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INTRODUCTION 


This  collection  of  microfiche  constitutes  the  documents  in  the 
local  Clearinghouse  which  are  not  announced  in  Research  in  Education 
(RIE)  but  are  announced  in  the  Winter  I968  issue  of  Abstracts  of  Re- 
search and  Related  Materials  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
(ARM).  Microfiche  for  these  items  is  obtainable  only  through  purchas e 
of  this  set  or  from  agencies  who  have  this  set,  and  who  have  the  capa- 
bility of  reproducing  microfiche.  The  microfiche  set  includes  the 
following  sections : 

1.  Vocational  Technical  (VT)  Number  Index  to  Microfiche  Collec- 
tion of  Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARM-,  Winter  19w. 

2.  Selected  indexes  from  ARM,  Winter  I968. 

a.  Personal  and  Institutional  Author  Index 

b.  Vocational  and  Supporting  Services  Index 

c.  Subject  Index ^ 

The  page  numbers  shown  in  these  indexes  refer  to 
the  location  of  the  abstracts  in  ARM,  Winter  I968. 

3.  The  full  text  of  documents  listed  in  the  Vocational  Tech- 
nical (VT)'  Nimiber  Index  to  Microfiche  Collection  of 
Clearinghouse  Documents  Reported  in  ARM,  Winter  I968. 

The  docimients  are  arranged  in  numerical  order  according 
to  VT  numbers.  The  texts  of  materials  in  this  micro- 
fiche set  have  been  filmed  continuously  in  VT  number  se- 
quence thereby  facilitating  the  purchase  of  the  texts  of 
VT  documents  not  cited  in  RIE  on  microfiche  with  one 
order . 

The  documents  identified  in  the  indexes  with  an  ERIC  Document  (ED) 
number  are  usually  available  as  separate  documents  from  the  ERIC  Docu- 
ment Reproduction  Sei*vice  (EDRS).  Infonmtion  about  EDRS  service  can  be 
foi&d  in  ARM  or  RIE.  Items  not  available  through  EDRS  will  usually  have 
a source  of  availability  at  the  end  of  the  abstract. 
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A VT  002  355 

Job  Training  Suggestions  for  Women  and  Girls. 

Women's  Bureau  (Department  of  Labor), 

Washington,  D.C.  19^5 . 

Price:  (L13.11:40,  $.10) 

B VT  003  566 

The  Nature  of  Agricultural  Occupations, 

Other  Than  Farming  in  Saline  County,  Missouri. 

Missouri  University,  Columbia.  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education.  1964. 

Price:  64-9354,  $5*00  microfilm,  $17.80  xeroxed 
copy 

B VT  004  531 

Agricultural  Offerings  in  Community  Colleges  in 
the  United  States.  Neil  Cn-ren  Snepp.  I963. 

Price:  64-7056,  $3.10  microfiche,  $10. 80  xeroxed 
copy 

B VT  004  533 

Non-Farm  Agricultural  Br.ployment . in  West  Virginia, 

V/ith  Implications  for  Vocational  Education  Programs. 
Joseph  Kenna  Bailey.  1964. 

Price:  65-5613,  $2.80  microfilm,  $9.00  xeroxed  copy 
B VT  004  537 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of  Training  Programs 
for  Agricultural  Technicians.  Joseph  Ray  Clary. 

1964. 

Price:  65-II69,  $4.20  microfilm.,  $14.65  xeroxed  copy 
B VT  004  542 

Determination  of  the  Educational  Needs  of  Agricultural 
Engineering  Technicians  in  Ohio.  Jerry  Jack  Halterman. 

1964. 

Price:  65-5642,  $4.45  microfilm,  $15.75  xeroxed  copy 
B VT  004  552 

A Study  of  Integrating  Biological  Principles  with 
Instruction  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

John  Tull  Starling.  1964. 

Price:  65-5681,  $2.75  m.icrofilm,  $7.20  xeroxed  copy 


^Copies  of  these  docume.nts  may  be  obtained  from  the  source  indicated 
in  the  citation. 

2 

Correct  address  to  obtain  cited  item  is  given  in  the  source  list,  page  4. 
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An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  T’.'/o  Methods  for 
Developing  Creative  Problem  Solving  Abilities 
in  an  Industrial  Arts  Course. 

Donald  Norris  Anderson.  1963. 

Price:  63-7903 5 $ 3*00  microfilm,  $9*00  xeroxed 
copy 

B VT  004  721 

Educational  Requirements  for  Off-the-Farm  Agri- 
cultural Occupations  in  Yuma  County,  Arizona. 
Leon  A.  Wagley.  1964. 

Price:  65-7655,  $3*00  microfilm,  $6.80  xeroxed 
copy 
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ADAMS,  SFEIiCSH  D. 

VT  OOh  OCW 

The  De^jree  to  Which  ‘;tah  ‘hgh 
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ed  as  tc  Vocational  and  Technical 
Seals  - 

ADDISCN,  ROBEHT  T.  AIO)  OThjiB^S 
YT  005  1')^  SD  016  666  33? 

« Self-Evaluating  InstraTient  for 
the  lasiness  and  Office  r'jucation 
Programs  in  the  Secondary  Scncols. 

AEROSPACE  EDUCATION  FO^JNDATION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  OOh  590  ED  020  3^3  28U 

Initial  leasibility  Study  for  Ex- 
ploration of  Three  U.S*  Air  Force 
Course  Materials  for  Adaptation 
to  Civilian  School  Systems. 

AKRON  UNIVERSITY,  OHIO 
VT  005  195  KD  018  667  35? 

Programmed  Shorthand  Laboratory 
for  Skill  Development. 

ALABAr^  STATE  DEFT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
MONTGO.MERY.  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCA- 
TION 

VT  005  030  338 

Furni s hings , Equi pme  nt , Inst  rue - 
tional Materials  and  Supplies  for" 
Floral  Design  Laboratory. 

VT  005  031  338 

Equipment,  Instructional  Materi- 
als and  Supplies  for  Vocational 
Horae  Economics  in  Alabama  idigh 
Schools . 

VT  005  032  338 

Furnishings,  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies for  Commercial  Sewing  and 
Alt#* ration  Laboratory. 

VT  005  033  338 

Furnishings,  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies for  Child  Development 
Laboratory. 

VT  005  03U  338 

Equipment  for  Quantity  Food  Prepa- 
ration and  Service  Laboratory. 

VT  005  035  339 

Inventory-Evaluation  of  Equipment 
and  Furnishings  for  Horae  Econom- 
ics Departments  in  Alabama  High 
Schools . 

ALASKA  STATE  DEFT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

JUNEAU.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION. 

VT  005  h63  29h 

Guideline  for  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Coordinator. 

ALTMAN,  JAMES  W. 

VT  odk  363  302 

A Behavioral  View  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 

VT  005  598  ED  019  516  297 

An  Analysis  of  Cost  and  Perform- 
ance Factors  in  the  Operation  and 
Administration  of  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  Secondary  Schools. 

AMERICAN  ASSN.  OF  JUJilOR  COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  002  922  ‘ 279 

Paramedical  and  Health-Related 
Programs  in  the  Junior  College. 


? Fag' 

a:^rican  council  on  educa'iion, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  00?  ?LL 

Education  and  a Woman* s Life. 

A.*iEHICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ASSN., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

’/T  003  ED  01^ 

New  Directions  for  Industrial 
Arts . 

A.’iERICAN  IIISTHTTSS  FOR  RESEARCH*, 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

VT  005  598  ED  01^  ' . ?9"' 

An  Analysis  of  Cost  a.nd  Perform- 
ance Factors  in  the  Operation  and 
Administration  of  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  Sefe^6ndary  Schools. 

AMERICAN  PERSOKNE.L  A.ND  GUIDANCE 
ASSN.,  VASiaNGTON,  D.C. 

VT’  005  710  ED  019  820  ?v? 

Proceedings,  National  Seminar  on 
Vocational  Guidance. 

AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  A.\T)  GUIDANCE 
INTERDIVISIONAL  CO.mSSION  ON  GUID- 
ANCE AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

*vr  ooo  952  372 

The  Choice  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion as  an  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERS,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

VT  001  995  311 

Technician  Needs  in  a Farm  Machi- 
nery Engineering  Group. 

AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSN., 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  001  389  ED  020  302  392 

Research  Visibility,  I967-68, 

Reports  on  Selected  Research 
Studies  in  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Practical  Arts  Education. 

VT  001  908  ED  019  !+l6  355 

Vocational  Education  for  American 
Youth. 

VT  005  710  ED  019  520  371 

Proceedings,  National  Seminar  on 
Vocational  Guidance. 

AMOS,  RUTH 

VT  005  0!*5  ED  017  735  380 

A Survey  ^ the  Need  for  Pre- 
School  Teacher  Training. 

ANDERSON,  DONALD  NORRIS 
VT  OOl;  669  387 

An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

VT  OOU  670  387 

Resource  Materials  for  Use  with 
an  Experimental  Evaluation  of  TVo 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

ARIFOLD,  JOSEPH  P.  AND  OTHERS 
VT  0(^  935  ED  018  661  361 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Baccalaureate  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 

VT  OOU  936  ED  017  729  380 

A Summer  Institute  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 


APPLEGAKTH,  BOYD 

VT  001  3 ^'2  3-" 

A Study  of  tne  Helati ns  hips  Be- 
tween Employment  Ovu  rtani- 
ties  and  Vocational  Education  Fro- 
*rra.T.s  in  Cciomoia  County,  Oregon. 

AR. NCLD,  WALTER  M. 

VT  Ov)?  590  2-1 

Tne  Federal  Government *s  Role  in 
the  Graining  of  Gechnioiar.s . 

ASBELL,  bEhlir.RD 

VT  col  3?b  ED  02.  320  2*3 

New  Directions  in  /ccati^rial  Edu- 
cation . 

AS. 'iChAF:,  MARION  3ILBERT 

VT  001  769  ED  017  719  B’Tl 

An  A.naiysis  of  the  Effect  of  the 
High  School  Curricuiam  upon  Col- 
lege Achievement. 

BAIL,  JOE  P. 

VT  001  9I&  ?2l 

Careers  in  Agriculture,  A Guide 
for  Hign  Senool  Students. 

BAILEY,  JOSEPH  KE.Ni^A 

VT  OOl*  533  322 

Non-Farm  Agricultural  Employment 
in  West  Virginia. 

BALDWIN,  THOMAS  S. 

VT  003  2C5  ED  018  613  330 

Tne  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Numoer  Four. 

00^  199  ED  018  668  333 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report  Number 
One . 

VT  005  200  ED  018  669  333 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report  Number 
Five. 

BARTiES,  BILL 

VT  OOl  66i  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  New 
Mexico,  June  i,  i967-Augost  31, 

1967. 

BARrsETT,  LAWRENCE  J. 

VT  002  266  ED  020  311  300 

Curriculum  Relevancy  and  Work. 

BARROW,  JOSEPH  M. 

VT  003  116  337 

The  Setting  for  the  Horae  Econom- 
ics Program  at  the  Secondary 
Level — A New  Look. 

BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  INST.,  COLUMBUS 

SOCIO-ECONOfCCS  RESEARCH  SECTION 

VT  000  886  309 

The  Michigan  Power  Study.  Phase  I. 

BEAL,  GEORGE  M.  AND  OTHERS 

VT  002  885  SD  002  885  278 

The  Decision-Making  Process  of 
School  Districts  Regarding  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Training 
Programs . 
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Education  in  Small  Cvlle^:es  ctnd 
Universities , 
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VT  SOI  1 

Procedures  Enpi^yed  ty  leacners 
in  Conducting’  0:'r-Fam  Cucpe ra- 
ti ve  WorK  Experience  frorrams. 

VT  OOU  6i3  SD  OPC  3^1  303 

Adaptinr^  the  FFA  to  a Chan^^ing 
Program  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

BEICiETT,  WILLIAM  CLAIR,  JK. 

VT  003  567  31) 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Deeded  oy 
Fanners . 


LIDKLEY,  HAROLD 

VT  005  721  ED  020  llO  ?9^ 

Demonstration  Center  at  Reidland 
Hign  School. 

SJORQUIST,  DAVID  C. 

’/T  005  777  390 

The  Education  and  Employment  of 
Technicians . 

BLAIR,  MARGARET  AiiD  OTffiRS 

VT  005  50U  ED  019  507  ?9U 

A Regional  Institute  to  Aid  Im- 
provement of  Instructional  Prac- 
tices, Materials  and  Student  Ex- 
periences . 

BOHLEBER,  MICHAEL  E, 

VT  001  863  ED  017  655  3^2 

Disabilities  in  Oklahoma — Esti- 
mates and  Projections. 

BOLEPl^TZ,  JULIA  M. 

VT  005  503  ED  019  506  382 

An  Experience  vich  t.ne  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the 
Preservice  Education  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

300Z  ALLEN  AND  HAMILTON,  INC, 

VT  003  675  320 

An  Action  Program  for  Industrial 
Progress  in  Idaho. 

BOTTOMS,  JAMES  E. 

VT  000  66U  270 

Development  of  a Master  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  in  the  State 
of  Georgia. 
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BHCCK,  DC'N  ADD  OTiiEHS 

-r»  ^ 4'. , 

Jt  . perat  ive  , Su:  ^ rvis*  J , : art- 
Time , Occupational  Ejucai  i.  :i<il 
iY.gram  in  A.’r  .culture  . 

AR'DCiE  R , KED  A’J  }U3 ! 

v: 

A Study  cf  Crganiz»r:  Cccu;at«>  lal 
Education  in  Missouri  Institi- 
tions  cf  ri^gher  Education. 

jHUTo:;,  .jck:;  c, 

VT  003  2I6  ED  016  o20  3o^ 

The  Effect  cf  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture Class  Enrollment  and  Farm 
Experience  on  Animal  Science  Knowl- 
edge of  First  Year  Students  Sn- 
r-'lled  in  Oklahoma  Colleices  of 
Agriculture . 

3'JCKS  COUNTY  PJ:LIC  SCHOOLS, 

D0YLE3T0WD,  .HA. 

VT  0C2  2i*6  386 

Wnat ' s Your  Future  in  the  World 
of  Worx? 

BUIillN,  L.  AND* 

VT  003  9>9  ED  391 

A Planning  Grant  for  t::e  Estab- 
lishment of  a Center  for  the  De- 
velopment cf  Heme  Economics  In- 
structional Materials. 

B’JREAU  OF  LABOR  STA:DARDS,  WASiUNI- 

TON,  D.C. 

VT  OOl  993  3^5 

State  Committee  on  ascnal  Agri- 
uuitural  Labor. 

CAIN,  PAUL  S. 

OOh  bU9  323 

Employment  Opportoiiities  and  Us- 
able Agricultural  Skills  in  Non- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Appalachia. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

SACRAIiEirrO 

VT  005  l44  291 

A Study  of  Technical  Education  in 
California . 

CALIFORim  STATE  DEFT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

SACRAMENl’O.  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

VT  001  329  310 

Impact  of  Automation  on  Office 
Occupations . 


VT  ooi  913  ED  019  4l8  366 

Conference  on  Ways  the  Area 
School  Personnel  Worker  and  the 
High  School  Counselor  Can  V/ork 
Together. 

BRADEN,  PAtJL  V. 

VT  OOL  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupatio.ial  Education  Beyond  th** 
High  School  in  Oklahoma. 


CALIFORUIA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
SACRAMENTO.  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 

VT  002  368  276 

Roadmap  for  a Decade  of  Progress 
in  Industrial  Education. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPIM  OF  EDUCATION, 
SACRAMENTO.  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
LABORATORY 

VT  001  913  309 

Scienc  and  Engineering  Techni- 
cian Study. 
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vr  13  '81 

;rt.up  Interview  5 aide,  A Datis.n- 
wide  Stuay  of  tr.-  Acministrat ion 
f Vccaricns  1-Tec nn leal  Ecuoati.^n 
at  tr.e  State  L^vel. 

CALIFCR.MA  T^IV. , DAVIS 
v'r  0'05  028 

Motivation  of  Domestic  Seaso.nai 
Farm  Workers. 

oalifok:;ia.  univ.,  lcs  angsles 

VT  C09  137  SD  C19  609  275 

Leadersnip  Development  Seminar,  Vo- 
cational-Tecnnioal  Education.  Final 
Report . 


CA:'i?BELL,  ROBERT  S.  AND  OTHERS 

VT  C05  952  37? 

The  Choice  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion as  an  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. 

CAREY,  C;^R  L.  ADD  OTrlSRS 
’/T  003  4 12  317 

Tre.nds  in  Distrioution,  Services 
and  Transporation,  With  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  tne  Stace  cf 
Washington. 


CENTER  FOR  UR.BAN  EDUCATION, 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

VT  002  266  ED  020  311  300 

Curriculum  Relevancy  and  Work. 

CENTRAL  WYO.MING  COLLEGE,  RIVERTON. 

VT  000  856  30& 

Fremont  County  Survey  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Needs 
in  Business  and  Industry. 

CliADDERDON,  HESTER 

VT  001  831  375 

Interest  in  Teacning  Home  Econom- 
ics . 

CHAMBER  OF  CONG-IERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  WASHINGTON,  D.C, 

VT  003  56U  ED  018  633  318 

Automation  and  Unemployment. 

CiiAMPAIGN  COMMUNITY  UNIT  I*  SCHOOL 

DISTRICT,  ILL. 

VT  002  6!*9  3'^’’ 

Occupational  Exploration  Program 
Manual  of  Operations. 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  ILL. 

DEPT'.  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

ARTS  EDUCATION 

VT  001  U35  ED  018  57U  328 

Survey  of  Currently  Employed 
Nurse  Aides  in  Chicago. 
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ci:.c::,r:A^.i  fj':^lio  sc'iOcLS,  ohic 

joo  6?^  3^r 

Dlsadvanta^t  d Yjutn  rrc>-’'ra»n  in 
Business  Kducation,  Clerical 
Services . 


CIVIL  SERVICE  cc^c•lISSIc:^,  *.;/.c*e:::3- 
m,  D.c. 

v:  oor  'U?  ED  U3U  311 

Job  :iriefs,  Selected  Federal  Jobs. 
CLARK,  RAY:.<C':iD  M. 

’vT  000  566  306 

Iraining  for  Off-Fa m ; ;rlcult'ur- 
al  Cccuratic*ns . 

VT  000  56B  ?6^ 

Iraining  for  Off-Fara  Agricultur- 
al Occupations. 

CLARY,  JOSEPH  RAY 

rr  OOU  537  28U 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Iraining  Programs  for  Agricultur- 
al Technicians. 

CLEMSON  S.C. 

r:  ooh  780  ED  017  722  352 

Improving  Procedures  for  Produc- 
ing Overhead  Transparencies  with 
the  Ultimate  Ain  of  Incorporating 
These  Techniques  into  the  Devel- 
opment of  a Regional  Curricular 
Materials  Center  for  Vocational 
Education. 

CLO'H),  HELEN  M.  AND  OrHERS 
VT  000  673  326 

Follow-Up  Study  of  Business  Educa- 
tion Graduates  of  Selected  High 
School  in  Michigan. 

COLE,  LUCY  W. 

VT  000  552  306 

A Case  Study  in  Trade -Area  Devel- 
opment. 

VT  000  666  307 

A Case  Study  in  Trade -Area  Devel- 
opment, A Statistical  Supplement. 

COLLir^S,  CHARLIE  J. 

VT  OOU  703  286 

Study  of  Industrial  Arts  Educa- 
tion in  Public  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Region. 

COLORADO  STATE  BOARD  FOR  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
DENVER 

VT  005  183  ED  018  664  292 

Colorado  Master  Plan  for  Commu- 
nity Colleges  and  Occupational 
Education. 

COLORADO  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  DENVER 

VT  000  527  269 

Manual  for  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Programs . 

VT  001  019  * 336 

Recommendations  for  a Vocational 
Agriculture  Classroom  and  Farm  Me- 
chanics Shop. 


Vr  1 otL  273 

Policy  and  Priced  are  for  3>chni- 
'al  Education  Under  the  State 
Han  for  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  uf  l;oB. 

71  lO? 

Policy  a.nd  Procedures  for  Distr:- 
Dutive  Education  Under  the  Statf* 

Plan  for  the  Vocational  Eiucation 
Act  of  1 ^03. 

COLORADO*  STA'i’S  UMIV. , FORT  COLLINS 
VT  OOU  177  ED  019  U7L  301 

The  Identification  of  Common  Behav- 
ioral Factors  as  Bases  for  Pre- 
Entry  Preparation  of  Wor.kers  for 
Gainful  Employment. 

COLORADO  STATE  UlUV. , FORT  COLLINS. 
DEFT.  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VT  000  5?7  260 

Manual  for  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Programs . 

COLORADO  UNIV. , BOULDER 
^/T  005  720  ED  020  U39  30U 

Scientific  Secretary  Training 
Program  Development. 

COLORADO  UNIV.,  BOULDER.  BUREAU  OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
VT  005  051  3U6 

The  Colorado  Story,  Volume  II. 

VT  005  052  3U6 

The  Colorado  Story. 

COLORADO  UNIV.,  BOULDER.  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING 

VT  005  521  ED  020  U26  30U 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program 
Workshop. 

VT  005  522  295 

Proceedings,  Associate  Degree 
Workshop. 

COMMONWEALTH  EDUCATION  LIAISON 
COMMITTEE,  LONDON  (ENGLAND) 

VT  005  .022  ED  020  4 00  289 

Education  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians. 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, HARTFORD.  DIV.  OF  VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATIOil 

VT  002  328  337 

A Report  of  a Study  of  the  Need 
for  a Vocational-Technical  School 
in  the  Miiford-Stratford  Area. 

CONNECTICUT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT, 

HARTFORD 

VT  005  iU6  ED  019  495  363 

Research  Report,  1966-1967. 

CONNOLLY,  JOHN 

VT  003  888  ED  018  6U5  281 

Proceedings  of  National  Seminar 
on  Program  Planning,  Budgeting, 
and  Evaluation,  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education. 

COOK,  FRED  S. 

VT  001  U83  ED  018  583  336 

Office  Machines  Used  in  Business. 
Today. 

COOKE,  LOT  H.,  JR. 

VT  005  6U8  ED  019  517  372 

Summer  InsT^itutes  for  Vocational 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Personnel. 
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CORNELL  'JiaV.,  riHACA,  N.Y. 

VT  005  ED  022  039 

Concept  Format i.>n  and  tne 
Economics  Curriculum. 

CORTi-ELL  Ur;iV.,  ITHACA,  N.Y.  DE.H . 

OF  EDUCATION 

VT  :oU  C03  ED  018  660  35? 

Using  Programed  I.nstructicn  in 
Occupational  Education. 

COUNCIL  FOR  DISTHI3Uri'/E  TEACJIER 
EDUCATION 

VT  001  355  ED  019  41? 

A Pniloscphy  of  Distributive 
Education . 

COURIT.DY,  S.  WAYNE 

VT  003  6lU  320 

Sone  Statistical  Correlates  in 
Industrial  Graphics. 

n 005  L90  ED  020  UlO  363 

Research  Needs  in  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education. 

CRAWFORD,  LUCY  C. 

VT  001  855  ED  019  412  355 

A Pniiosophy  of  Distributive 
Education. 

CREWS,  JAMES  W. 

V?  002  2Ui  ED  019  433  358 

Research  Needed  in  Florida  Busi- 
ness Education. 

CURTIS,  C.M. 

VT  000  5UO  306 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  in  the 
Lake  Charles  Area. 

VT  000  581  306 

Occupational  Opportunities  end 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  in  the  ,, 

Baton  Rouge  Area.. 

VT  COO  583  3C7 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm Agricultural  Jobs  in 
Aiexandria-Pineviiie  Area. 

CUS:i!-lAN,  iiAROLD  R.  AN’D  OTHERS 

TO  005  091  ED  019  U9h  371 

The  Concerns  and  Expectations  cf 
Prospective  Participants  in  Di- 
rected V/ork  Experience  Programs. 

DAILEY,  JOHIJ  T. 

TO  004  454  ED  017  689  302 

Development  of  a Curriculum  and 
Materials  for  Teaching  Basic  Vo- 
cational Talents. 

DAWIS,  RENE  V. 

TO  001  48o  ED  018  582  329 

Development  and  Administration  of 
the  Youth  Opinion  Questionnaire. 

DEAN,  ERiffiST  H. 

VT  000  553  269 

Recommendations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Utah’s  Post-High  Schools 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Program . 

DEBLASSIE,  RICHARD  R. 

VT  004  608  351 

Pre -Vocational  Orientation  in  Vo- 
cational Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  Ilev; 

Mexico. 
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DBUWARE  OCCUPATIOIIAL  RESEARCH  AHD 
COORDIHATIHG  UirET,  DOVER 
VT  004  923  393 

Bibliocraphy  of  Selected  Research 
in  the  Field  of  Occupational 
Education. 

VI  004  991  300 

Scheduling  Card  for  Voc-Tech  Tea- 
chers Training  Shortens  Training 
Period. 

VT  005  871  29S 

The  Role  of  Advisory  Connittees 
in  Vocational-Tec.hnical  Education. 

DELAV/ARE  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  III- 
STRUCTIOIJ,  DOVER 

VT  OOU  60U  28U 

Quarterly  Technical  Progress  Re- 
port of  the  Occupational  Research 
Coordinati.ng  Unit  of  Delav/are, 

Fourth  Quax'ter.  First  Year. 

DELTA  PI  EPSILOH.  ALPHA  LA!©DA  CHAP- 
TER, MICHIGAN  STATE  UillV.,  EAST 
LANSIIIG 

VT  000  673  326 

Follow-Up  Study  of  Business  Educa- 
tion Graduates  of  Selected  High 
School  in  Michigan. 

DEMOrO),  ALBERT  L.  AND  OTHERS 
VT  005  420  ED  017  744  347 

Progress  Reports  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Program  De- 
velopment for  Persons  with  Spe- 
cial Heeds  by  States. 

DENNIS,  LAWRENCE  E. 

VT  003  698  344 

Education  and  a Woman *s  Life. 

DER  HOVANESIAN,  JOSEPH 
VT  005  429  388 

A Study  of  the  Practices  Used  and 
Valued  by  Teachers  of  the  More 
Effective  and  Less  Effective  Adult- 
Farmer  Programs  in  Michigan. 

DIABLO  VALLEY  COLL.,  CONCORD,  CALIF. 

VT  002  708  367 

Technical-Vocational  Education  at 
Diablo  Valley  College. 

DILLON,  ROY  D. 

OT  oo4  649  323 

Employment  Opportunities  and  Us- 
able Agricultural  Skills  in  Non- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Appalachia. 

DRABICK,  LAV/RENCE  W. 

VT  004  615  ED  020  352  369 

Perceived  Sources  of  Influence 
Upon  Occupational  and  Educational 
Expectations . 


l"!  009  714  ED  :C0  433  34: 

E::perimealal  and  Domo.nctrai.lO!i 
Manpower  Project  for  Training,  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Cox'x*ectional  Center,  El- 
more, Alabama.  First  Discern I na- 
tion Report. 

TC  005  ri5  ED  020  434  3,4' 

E::perimental  and  Deronstraticn 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center,  El- 
more, Alabama.  Fourth  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

VT  005  716  SD  020  435  348 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placeraent  of  Youthful  lamates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center,  Si- 
more,  Alabama.  Thix-d  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

DUEiSR,  RICHARD  L. 

VT  005  593  ED  019  5io  297 

An  A.nalysis  of  Cost  and  Perform- 
ance Factors  in  the  Operation  and 
Administx-atio.i  of  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  Secondax'y  Schools. 

DUFTY,  UOBimJ  F.,  ED. 

VT  002  477  276 

Essays  on  Apprenticeship. 

DUKE  UinV.,  DURHAM,  IF.C. 

VT  003  701  ED  013  093  231 

Developments  in  Technical  and 
Vocational  Education. 

DUNCAN,  J.W. 

VT  000.886  309 

The  Michigan  Po'wer  Study.  Phase  I. 

DUNN-  CHARLIE  M. 

VT  064  017  282 

Summer  Technical  Training  Programs 
at  Kirkman  Technical  High. 

EAST,  MARJORIE 

VT  000  218  374 

The  Role  of  Teacher  Education 
Institutions . 

VT  005  503  ED  019  5C6  332 

An  Experience  with  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for 
Preservice  Education  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

EDUCATION  COI-LIISSION  OF  THE  STATES. 

AD  HOC  COMI'IITTEE  ON  VOCATIONAL -TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION 

VT  004  681  ED  0l8  657  286 

Changing  the  Contexts  in  Which 
Occupational  Education  Takes 
place . 


EiiTvESMAi:,  MOaMAi;  D.  AID  OTHERS 
V?  005  046  3?6 

A Revie*u*  a.nd  Synthesis  of  Rc- 
seax'cr.  Rclatinr  to  Vccational  Edu- 
cation i.n  North  Da.*.otu. 

ELLIS,  JEWELL  DEEIS 

TC  OCO  206  26; 

Kljali^hts  Basic  Program  Devel- 
erment,  Into x^px'e ting  Wage  Ear.ilng 
Occapatio.ns. 

e:-erso::,  lyis:  a. 

VT  005  130 

Technician  Tx-ainln/  Bcyo.id  t,,e 
High  Scnool. 

F.AVREAU,  D.F. 

VT  005  0l;6  290 

Crisis  in  tne  FiX'C  Service. 

FERGUSON,  EDV7ARD  T. , JH. 

VT  004  195  2D  019  473  301 

A Pilot  Program  Comparing  Coepex'a- 
tive  and  Project  Methods  of 
Teaciiing  Distributive  Educaaio.n. 

VT  005  bl7  3D  020  419  3^3 

A Comparison  of  the  Effective. ness 
of  the  Project  and  Cooperative 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  Select- 
ed competencies  in  Distributive 
Education  at  the  Secondary  Level. 

FERGUSON,  GORDON  S. 

VT  000  537  271 

Vocational  Agriculture  Farm  Man- 
agement Progx*am,  Southeastern 
Mi.nnesota,  1965  Annual  Report. 

FINSTERBACH,  FRED  C. 

VT  OOif  991  330 

Scheduling  Card  for  Voc-Tech  Tea- 
chers Training  Shortens  Training 
Period. 

FISH,  LAV/HSi:CE  D. 

VT  001  332  328 

A Study  of  the  Relationships  Be- 
tv;een  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties and  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams in  Columbia  County,  Oregon. 

FLANEGAN,  CATHERINE  P. 

VT  004  346  322 

Annotated  Bibliography  on  Gainful 
Employment  in  Home  Economics. 

FLORIDA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

TALLAliASSEE 

VT  001  241  328 

Industrial  Arts  Education  in  Es- 
Gambia  County. 

VT  004  619  ED  017  711  285 

Distx'ibutive  Education  Programs 
in  Florida *s  Junior  Colleges. 


DRAPER  CORRECTIONAL  CENTER,  ELI^IORE, 
ALA.  REHABILITATION  RESEARCH 
FOUl'IDATION 

VI  002  185  350 

Mathetics,  A System  of  Programmed 
Instruction. 

VT  004  191  ED  020  323  345 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center,  El- 
more, Alabama.  l6th  Progress  Re- 
port. 


EGERI^IER,  JOHi;  C. 

VT  002  292  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Role  Defini- 
tion and  Role  Conflict:  The  Coun- 
selor* s Co.ntribution. 

EGERI-iEIER,  JOHN  C.,’Ain)  OTiiERS 

VT  002  291  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Role  Defini- 
tion and  Role  Conflict;  The  Coun- 
selor *s  Contribution.  Summary  of 
Report. 


VI’  004  620  ED  017  712  285 

The  Project  Plan  for  Distributive 
Education  in  Florida  High  Schools. 

VT  005  264  293 

The  Cooperative  Plan  for  Distri- 
butive Education  in  Florida's 
High  Schools. 

FLORIDA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
TALLAimSSEE.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCA- 
TION SECTION 

VT  002  620  276 

Summary  of  the  Annual  State  Con- 
ference for  Teachers  of  Vocation- 
al Agriculture. 
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FLORIDA  SlAAi:  TJ7.,  .ALIC.;!AS3HH . 

DEP..  OF  'iwE  Ecc.-ornos  hd;c;.:ic:‘ 

*/r  cJi  3*Jv  o? 

Ar.n::tt;tcd  Hilliv^raphy  c.i  lair.fil 
Fnplo^nnent  ir.  Home  Ec:nomic5. 

THE  FLUID  FOVGH  SCCIECY, 

IHIEHSVILLE,  WIS. 

VT  002  oC9  377 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  ?ov:er 
Education  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers,  I?'o5« 

V?  00!i  200  ED  015  113  373 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  ?ov;er 
Education  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Teachers,  19'So. 

FORD,  ROXAim,  R* 

001  S30  37^+ 

Atvitudes  of  Home  Economics  Tea- 
chers Tov:ard  Children. 

FORSE,  ROBERT 

V7  003  237  357 

Determination  of  Reasons  for  Prac- 
tical Rursing  Students  Discontin- 
uing: Their  Training  st  the  Lara- 
.ule  MDTA  Vocational  School  of 
Practical  T'ursinG* 

FORSYTH,  G.R. 

VT  003  23^  ED  Oio  6l‘l  331 

Expanding  Employability  in 
Ontario. 

FEAinC,  SHELDO::  AIH)  OTriERS 
VT  000  936  ED  013  5>3  3?!‘ 

Profile  of  Ancillary  Services  Pro- 
vided by  Business  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Institutions  in  the  United 
States . 

FREED,  C.W. 

V,  003  rar  279 

He^^ion  II  Vocational  Education. 
FREIER,  SRHEST  E. 

VT  002  522  313 

The  Minnesota  Aericultural  Off- 
Farm  Occupational  Opportunities 
and  Training  Heeds. 


" t * ^ 

E:-:rej'lnental  and  De*.-nstrati:n 
r r - / c c t Vo  cat  I ::;a  1 E J u 1 1 : n . An 
In^vrlm  Rcrcrt. 


E;.:  crlmor.tal  a;;i  Do ’.rnsiratl  :* 
li\,  ‘ 'n  V,  cutL'i.al  rducutlon. 

S<..c' ;i  Intvrlm  Rt'.rt. 

V.  iCii  T‘v-  :*•: 

Succ-Lss  Factors  In  ^etalnl.i 
ntial  Dr.  n:rvS. 

luliclin  s r S:t.c  . aspects  ^ 0 
rr:»*ram  Do:a  L.-Rr.or;^,  DeteiTrAnlnr 
.'^^rrcprlato  Ir:  -x-ams  and  J.r 
Areas. 

■:ec:ije  HAs:n::iTo::  u::iv,,  v^asiiiajtc::, 

D.C. 

OOL  h^h  ED  Cir  'ay  302 

Development  of  a Curriculam  a.nd 
:iaterials  for  ?eachini3  Basic  Vo- 
cational Tale.nts, 

SEORGE  V;ASHII:GT0H  UTJV.,  ViASHIHGTO::, 

D.C.  SCHOOL  OF  SDUCATIOH 

V:  0C4  hyo  ED  017  691  332 

Test  Administrator* s Manual  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Test 
Battery. 

GSORGL^i  ST/.TE  DEPT.  0?  EDUCATIOi:, 

ATMHTA 

\n  000  66U  270. 

Development  of  a Mastex'  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  in  the  State 
of  Geox-^ia. 

GEORGIA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  SDUCATIO::, 

ATUCry^.  vOCATIOHAL  GUIDAHCE  SER- 

\t:ce 

VT  001  913  KD  019  4l3  356 

Confex'ence  on  Ways  the  Area 
Scliool  Personnel  'Worher  and  the 
HL^h  School  Counselor  Can  Work 
Together. 

gi/e:i::i,  paul  c. 

VT  OOU  406  ED  01?  5b7  379 

Professional  Competencies  of  Tea- 
chers of  Technical  Education  in 
Florida. 

GOFF,  MAJJRICE  L. 

VT  001  237  35c» 

Selected  Techniques  for  Fcrmulat- 
inn  the  Cluestionnaire , Mechanics, 
and  Related  Materials  of  a 
Follov;-Up  Procedure. 

GO\^n::oR*s  coM-ariEE  o:i  the  sduca- 
Tioi:  a:id  EMPLCYMSirr  of  womeh,  alrahy, 

i:.Y. 

VT  000  603  307 

Hew  Yor!:  Women  and  Their  ChanciaG 
V/orid . 


: « *Y , **'0  r. ♦ ^i.»L  L 

r:  ->9. 

A.n  Illl.n*.:s  Inventory  cf  Rcoearc:. 
and  Studies  in  \lcaticrial  Eduen- 
tP;  n. 


rovelcpm»,nt  and  Aiministx’atlor.  c:’ 
vho  i-.itn  C’  l.A  t.  .,ucstl:<nnalr‘: . 

) ! JvK  IT  1 1 LI) , L 1 0!  T.  /i) 

'.T  Cvt  ' f3  .:ID  Cl  * SI  :-7 

An  E.:*  t^rlnental  and  Der.:‘nstx-atl:n 
‘anr  rccr  I xn*  m':.n  S:r  Dlsadvan- 
ta-ci  Ycuths. 

:;hi:er,  g.l. 

“.T  CC-2  -I"  LD  .17  »v73  17- 

1 u 1 de  1 1 rie  s f * r V.  cat!  cnal-Tc  ehn  1 - 
cal  pre-rans. 

LMEST,  JLA:r..T 

:T  X3  519  ED  Civ  :i7  2:0 

Occupaticn  Education  Requirements 
Analys is . 

GRIGG,  S:uRLE:t:  R. 

VT  002  503  3*^3 

Pennies  Grow  on  Plans. 

groe:-xi::g,  dcrothy  m. 

C03  059  336 

Hone  Econonics  in  the  Junior  Hich 
School. 

SYS2ERS,  ::or:-!Ai:  c. 

•r:  009  71c  ED  019  520  372 

Proceedi.ncs,  Rational  Seminar  on 
Vocational  Guidance. 

HfVirss,  FSTEH  G,  a:h)  others 

\rr  OC5  0I3  ED  019  ^93  362 

A Developmental  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  a.nd  Teac.ner  Educa- 
tion Pro^rar;.  Brised  on  a Clinical 
School  Concept. 

\1!  oc-  hy±  ED  020  h23^  3"l 

Readings  in  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. 

:D3LTE?0A::,  jerry  JACE 

VT  000  433  . 354 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Acricui- 
tux'e.  Objective  U. 

VT  OOL  5^^2  322 

Detexrmination  of  the  Educational 
Heeds  of  Aoricultural  Engineering 
Technicians  in‘0hio, 

iiAMBUiRGSR,  MARITH 

VT  001  ED  019  403  310 

The  Significance  of  V/ork  Experi- 
ence in  Adolescent  Development. 

ILAIISSH,  GARY  B. 

vr  005  II45  ED  020  h02  291 

Britain *s  Industrial  Ti'aining  Act. 


FULLER,  GERALD  R. 

VT  002  551  3^^  3 

Project  PJilDy. 


GI^iBOWSKl,  DOHALD  J. 

t:  005  223  333 

Evaluation  and  Benefit-Cost  Rela- 
tionships of  Manpower  Training 
Programs  in  H.Y.  State. 


ilAPPS,  M.J. 

VT  001  995  311 

Technician  Heeds  in  a Fam  Machi- 
nei*y  EnGineering  Group. 


FZliZQVJih  h.d  i::GTi‘iMrio::r\L  aithior 


a*  i/duis:^: 

r;  e05  U07  ^ 29^* 

Handboo*:  for  Practical  i:oi*2in3 
Teachers . 

YZ:  OOf  UOS 

Fractical  Kursin^j  Faciiiticj. 

liARP,  JOHII  A!ID  07iiKR3 
VT  004  621  SD  020  35^^ 

Ei-rpec  tat  ions  and  Realities. 

HAKTJG,  IICPwA::  C. 

V?  CO3  701  SD  013  0?C  2 -1 

Developments  in  Tccru:ical  and 
Vocational  Education. 

H:\sti::gs,  james  r*  /c.t) 

VT  C05  276  ED  OlS  670  3^1 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report, Volume  1. 

ISALTII  CAREERS  COUIICIL  OF  ILLiriOIS, 
CIiTCAGO 

r;  001  U70  . 366 

Conpletion  Report  Cn  guidance 
Counselors  V/orkshops  in  Health 
Careers . 

^{SRIJDOn,  LEO  PRICE 

00k  733  HB  020  375  2c6 

Expectations  of  Selected  Aspects 
of  a Vocational  Acricuiture  pro- 
gram as  Expressed  at  the  Local 
School  Level  in  Eeu  York  State. 

HIGMAil,  HOVIARD 

VT  005  051  346 

The  Colorado  Story,  Volume  II. 


FIIGMAI’I,  HOVJARD  MID  OrxSRS 
VT  005  052 
The  Colorado  Story. 


346 


HMI'IALE,  IRVin  H. 

n oo4  630  ED  018  656  286 

Evaluation  Conference  on  Leader- 
ship Development  Seminars,  Pro- 
gram planning.  Budgeting  and  Eval- 
uation. 

iOFFMAH,  KErHIETH  E. 

VT  005  627  ED  020  431  383 

Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Edu- 
cation— national  Seminar  Proceed- 
ings. 

HOLLEHBERG,  A.H. 

VT  001  965  336 

Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Facili- 
ties for  Vocational  Agriculture 
Education. 

H0RI5ER,  JAMES  T. 

VT  000  809  271 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational 
Technical  Schools  in  Nebraska. 

HORNER,  JAMES  T.  AND  OTiSRS 

VT  003  594  359 

Technical  Progress  Report.  Septem- 
ber 1-November  30,  1967-. 

HOUSTON,  DAVID  JUAN,  JR. 

VT  006  458  383 

Projected  Qualifications  and 
Staff  Needs  for  Vocational  Instr- 
uctions in  New  Mexico  by  I98O 

HUFFMAN,  HARRY 

VT  005  131  ED  018  663  346 

Boost — Business  and  Office  Edu- 
cation Student  Training. 


TJLL,  vnLLii\::  l. 

\Z  coo  422  354 

"lo^^^tives  for  Vocational  and 
lec.inical  Education  in  A’ric'ii- 
tur's..  Ob.>ective  2. 

irjLL,  v-TLLLu!  L.  M7D  oz:n::i3 
VT  eck  1:0  ED  oiu  Jt6  370 

Tx'uining  Institute  to  Upgrade  Tea- 
chers of  Vocational  Agriculture  in 
Distributive  Education  and  Super- 
vised rain  1:1/3'  Off-Farm  Agricul- 

tural Cccupations. 

FJC:Vrd) 

1 f rr  ^ 2 ' w ^ t ^ 

planninr,  FaciiUies  for  Vocatio.n- 
al  Agriculture  Departments  in 
O.cio  Schools . 

irJirTER,  ROBERT 

'.r:  OC'?  051  • 346 

Tiie  Colorado  Story,  Volume  II. 

KU:iTER,  V.TL-iA 

VT  003  4o4  317 

Vocational  Heed  Soudy  of  Saline, 
Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Page  Coun- 
ties . 

■ IDAHO  OCCUPATIor.AL  RESE/iRCK  COOR- 
DIHATIHG  in:iT,  MOSCO'.v 
VT  002  156  329 

A Follow-Up  Study  of  Vocational 
Students  at  Ilorth  Idaho  Junior 
College. 

VT  002  195  3^3 

A Study  of  Vocational  Training 
for  Mentally  and  Kiysicaily  Hand- 
icapped. 

VT  002  800  3d4 

A Study  of  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Chemical  Technologists  in 
Northern  Idaho. 

VT  003  703  ED  0l6  025  320 

Study  of  Agriculturally  Related 
Occupations  in  Selected  Counties 
in  Idaho. 

IDAHO  STATS  DEPT.  0?  CONIMERCE  AND 
DEVELOR«lEiiT,  BOISE 

VT  0Q3  675  320 

An  Action  Program  for  Industrial 
Progress  in  Idaho. 

IDAHO  UNIV.,  y^SCOW 
VT  002  322  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Education. 

ILLINOIS  LEAGUE  FOR  laiRSING,  CHI- 
CAGO 

VT  OOlf  961  288 

The  Illinois  Study  Commission  on 
Nursing  Report  of  a I966-I968 
Project  to  Assess  Illinois*  Nurs- 
ing Resources  and  Needs. 

ILLINOIS  NURSES*  ASSN.,  ClflCAGO 
VT  004  961  288 

The  Illinois  Study  Commission  on 
Nursing  Report  of  a I966-I968 
Project  to  Assess  Illinois'  Nurs- 
ing Resources  and  Needs. 

ILLINOIS  RESF.ARCH  AIH)  DEVELOPI^NT 
COORDINATING  UNIT,  SPRINGFIELD 
VT  ooJi  650  393 

An  Illinois  Inventory  of  Research 
and  Studies  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 


.ILLINCTS  STAT::  BCVliD  0?  •.'GCATICIA L 
EDUCiiTIO::  ALT)  ?:VLABIII"VTIC:‘:,  SPRING- 
FIELD 

V7  001  691  273 

Essentials  and  Requirements  cf  a 
Vocational  Agriculture  Pro‘-ram. 

CC3  4C1-*  31^^ 

Vocational  Need  Study  cf  Saline, 
Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Page  Ocun- 


Ililncls  Africalt'iral  Tducatic 
Cirricaiam  Neseare.h  Irr.'eet. 


301 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  VCCA.TIONAL 

EDVcATio::  a:d  i^EiiiBiLiTriTic::, spring- 

field.  VOOATIorAL  AND  TSCICZCAL  DIV . 

\'7  CC3  5;.,.  _ 344 

Enperir.ental  and  Demonstration 
Project  Vocatio.nal  Educatio.n,  An 
Interim  Repoi*t. 

’/T  CO3  600  344 

Experimental  and  Denonstration 
Project  Vocational  Education. 

Second  Interim  Report. 

VT  004  650  393 

An  Ilii.no is  Inventory  cf  Research 
and  Studies  in  Vocational  Sduca- 
tion. 

ILLi::0IS  STATE  EMPL0T:-E;n;  SER'/ICE, 
CHICAGO.  CHICAGO' .AREA  RESEARCH  A:® 
STATISTICS  UI3T 

VT  003  220  315 

Dupage  County  Manpower  Profile, 

1947-1970. 

ILLIIiOIS  STATE  OFFICE  SUPSRIiiTEiffi- 
E!iT  OF  PUBLIC  IHSTURCTIOIi , CHICAGO. 
DEPT.  OF  GUIDAHCS  SERVICES  ^ . 

VT  001  470  ■ 366 

Completion  Report  on  Guidance 
Counselors  Vi’crkshops  in  Health 
Careers. 

ILLIIIOIS  STUDY  COI-E-IESSIO:.  Oil  lOIRS- 
IIIG,  CHICAGO 

VT  OOij  961  2S8 

The  Illinois  Study  Commission  or 
nursing  Report  of  a I966-I968 
Project  to  Assess  Illi.iois'  nurs- 
ing Resources  and  Heeds. 


ILLIIIOIS  UIHV.,  URBAIil 
VT  002  551 
Project  REDY. 


343 


ILLIIiOIS  UIHV.,  URR'^IIA.  AGRICULTUR- 

.'.L  EDUCATIOII  DIV. 

VT  OOlf  270  301 

Illi.nois  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Research  Project. 

IiroiAilA  EMPLOYI-EIIT  SECURITY  DIV., 

IISLAfLAPOLIS . RESEARCH  AI®  STATIS- 
TICS SEClTOIi 

VT  003  227  315 

Evansville  Area  Skill  Sui’vey. 

IiroiAilA  MAIIPOVJER  RESEARCH  ASSIi. , 

MFAYETTE 

VT  002  655  ED  019  46l  314 

proceedings,  Indiana  Manpower  Re- 
search Conference. 


VT  003  781 

Inventory  of  Manpower  Research 
Projects  in  Indiana.  Number  2. 


321 
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PERGOri^L  AND  irjSTIPJTIoriAL  AITPHOK  i:n)EX 


iiDiArA  s?/.ri:  dZ7:.  r:  m,ic  usTraic- 
rio::,  i:iha::apolig.  div.  o?  vcc/iTIo::- 

AL  CDUCATIori 

VT  CO3  721  2JI 

Adult  D.E.  Pro.^rons  in  vAe  Sec- 
ondary School* 

STARTS  u:nv*,  teres 

TO  002  709  ED  020  317  355 

The  ‘‘Orchestrated  Sycten**  Ap- 
proach to  Industrial  Education. 

i:n)usTrjAL  SDUCATicrAiL  cs:a*sr,  dit^- 
i:*c* 

TO  005  5S7 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician *s 
Training  Pro^reun. 

IirSRZIATIOILAL  FlPiS  ADMEEISTRATIOH 
i::ST.,  ALEAIIY,  n.Y. 

TO  005  oIj8  290 

Crisis  in  the  Fire  Service. 

i:iTSR:IATIOIlAL  MBOUR  OFFICE,  GSIISVA 
(SV/ITZSRLAin)) 

VT  000  795  303 

Labour  and  Automation. 

IOWA  AGRICULTURE  AIID  K0;-S  EC0II0:iECS 
EXPSRIJlEIjT  STATICS,  AMES 
TO  003  567  319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Manar;ement 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Seeded  by 
Farmers . 

TO  003  569  319 

Competencies  in  Farm  Machinery 
Maintenance  Heeded  by  Farmers. 

VT  003  574  319 

Competencies  in  Agriculture  Seed- 
ed by  Males  Employed  in  Retail 
Fertilizer  Distribution. 

IOWA  RESE/lRCH  COORDIIIATIHG  UHIT, 

DES  MOEFES 

TO  005  0lt7  393 

Selected  Bibliography  of  lov/a  Re- 
search  in  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  Related  Areas  

1960-1967. 

IOWA  STATE  DEFT.  OF  PUBLIC  IHSTRUC- 
TIOH,  DES  MOIIiES.  DIV.  OF  VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION 

TO  oo4  054  282 

Part-Time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education. 

IOWA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  liJSTRUC- 
TIOII,  DES  MOIIIES.  VOCATIONAL  AGRI- 
CULTURE SECTION 

VT  003  567  319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Farmers . 

TO  003  569  319 

Competencies  in  Farm  Machinery 
Maintenance  Needed  by  Farmers. 

TO  003  574  319 

Competencies  in  Agriculture  Need- 
ed by  Males  Employed  in  Retail 
Fertilizer  Distribution. 

IOWA  ST/iTE  UNIV.  OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY, AIvIES 

TO’  002  885  ED  016  800  278 

The  Decision-Making  Process  of 
School  Districts  Regarding  Voca- 
tional .Education  and  Training 
Programs . 


icwA  STATE  u:rrv.  of  scieiicc  a:3)  tech- 
nology, AMES.  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  003  567  319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Na.nogenent 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Farmers . 

TO  CO3  569  319 

Competencies  in  Fai’rn  Mac  hi. no  ry 
Maintenance  Needed  by  Faimers. 

TO'  G03  574  319 

Competencies  in  Agricuitui'e  Need- 
ed by  Males  Employed  in  Retail 
Fertilizer  Distribution. 

IOWA  u:jv.,ioiiA  CITY.  csi:ter  for 
LABOR  A:D  M\:LAGSi«Ei;T 
TO  001  336  ED  019  4ll  311 

Selection  and  Training,  A Survey 
of  Io;;a  Manufacturing  Films. 

JACOBY,  GERTRUDE  ?. 

TO  004  937  ED  019  492  332 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  School 
Programs  to  Prepare  Students  for 
‘Wage  Earning  in  Occupations  Relat- 
ed to  Home  Economics.  Final 
Report,  Volume  I. 

JACOBY,  ROBERT 

TO  001  252  272 

A Report  on  the  Present  Status  of 
Trade  a.nd  Technical  Education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

J.ARRFTT,  VON  H. 

TO  002  016  ED  019  427  311 

Improving  the  Proficiency  of  Mech- 
anical Activities  Performed  by 
Utah's  Agriculturalists. 

JEFFERY.  C.  RAY 
TO  005  4l4  ED  019  493 


JCi:n’  SATEIY  CO:.C.IITTEE  0?  TiiE  IwXR- 

ica::  V0CATI02NVL  Ass::.  and  the  :’a- 

TIOHf'.L  S/iFETY  COUTiCIL 
TO  00.1.  203  336 

National  Gtandard  School  Shop 
Safety  IncpecTiion  Cnecl:  List. 

JONES,  V/ILLLAM  ?. 

TO  004  6o3  351 

Pre -Vocational  Orientation  in 
Vocational  Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  irei; 

Mexico. 


JORDAN,  3ETH  C. 

VT  001  551  ED  0l3  589 
Young  Wonen  in  Virginia. 


329 


003  4i4*  ED  019  493  347 

Development  of  a Program  to  Pre- 
pare Delinquents,  Disadvantaged 
Youths  and  Slov;  Learners  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

JENSEN,  ARTHUR  K. 

VT  004  780  ED  017  722  352 

Improving  Procedures  for  Produc- 
ing 0\'’erhead  Transparencies  v/ith 
the  Ultimate  Aim  of  Incorporating 
These  Techniques  into  the  Devel- 
opment of  a Regional  Curricular 
Materials  Center  for  Vocational 
Education. 

JOHNSON,  CARLTON  E. 

VT  005  288  339 

Planning  Facilities  for  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  Departments  in 
Ohio  Schools. 

JOHNSON,  E.J. 

TO  001  965  336 

Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Facili- 
ties for  Vocational  Agriculture 
Education. 

JOmiSON  FOUNDATION,  RACINE,  WIS. 

TO  005  029  239 

V/ing spread  Conference  on  Fire 
Service  Administration. 

JOHNSON,  HILDEGARDB  AND  OTHERS 
TO  oo4  439  356 

Our  Educational  Beliefs. 


IGALISIi,  ;.'ARTi:i 

TO  005  634  ED  020  432  383 

Report  of  the  Pilot  Project  for 
the  Training  of  Teacher  Aides  De- 
troit Public  Schools,  Summer. 

1966. 

ICANSAS  CITY  ASSN.  OF  TRUST  ANT)  FOUi:- 

Df'iTIONS,  I-K). 

TO  000  79^1  271 

A Study  of  Organized  Occupational 
Education  in  Missouri  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education. 

ICANSAS  ST/iTE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIOILAL 

EDUCATION,  TOPEKA 

VT  003  636  300 

Teaching  Farm  Business  Analy:tL 
in  Programs  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture for  Young  Farmers  in  Kan- 
sas Communities. 

VT  005  193  293 

A Preliminary  Study  of  Kansas 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools. 

LAN'SAS  VOCATIOIF^L  EDUCATION  RE- 
SEARCH COORDiriATING  UITT,  TOPEKA. 

VT  O'A  929  362 

RCU  Staff  Study. 

VT  005  195  293 

A Preliminary  Study  of  Kansas 
Area  Vocational -Technical  Schools. 

K^iNfER,  E/vRL  F. 

VT  004  613  ED  020  351  303 

Adapt  i.nj  the  FFA  to  a Changing 
Prograra  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

K/\SS,  DONALD 

TO  004  395  ED  017  685  302 

Curricular  Needs  of  North  Bay 
Schools . 

KAUFMAN,  HAROLD  F. 

TO  000  552  306 

A Case  Study  in  Ti'ade-Area  Devel- 
opment . 

VT  000  '666  307 

A Case  Study  in  Trade -Area  Devel- 
opment, A Statistical  Supplement. 

KESiIAil,  DOROTHY 

TO  003  093  336 

Experimentation  in  the  Teaching 
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MALEY,  DOIIALD 
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terials and  the  Development  of 
Teachers  for  an  Experimental  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  School  Level  Phase  II. 
Cluster  Concept  Project.  Third 
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Materials  n.nd  the  Development  of 
Teac.ners  for  an  Experimental  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  Sc.hccl  Level,  Phase  II. 
Cluster  Co.ncept  Projecv.  Second 
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MALICiE.  SLEP.irOR 
VT  001  483  ED  0l3  5‘‘2 
Office  Machines  Used  in  Business 
Today, 
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Colorado  Master  Plan  for  Commu- 
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Education, 
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Koy  to  Train  Wor'/.ers  on  the  Job. 
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VT  003  311  316 

Smaller  Communities  Procran. 

MARYLAND  UIUV. , COLLEGE  PARK 
VT  002  105  ED  018  608  275 

Leadership  Development  Seminar, 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  002  432  330 

Evaluation  Results  for  Leadership 
Development  Seminars  I,  II,  III. 

VT  003  888  ED  018  645  281 

Proceedings  of  National  Seminar 
on  Program  Planning,  Budgeting 
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nical Education. 

VT  004  630  ED  0l3  656  236 

Evaluation  Confei'ence  on  Leader- 
ship Development  Seminars,  Pro- 
gram planning.  Budgeting  and  Eval- 
uation. 

MARYLAND  UNIV.,  COLLEGE  PARK.  DEPP. 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
VT  002  356  ED  0l4  554  • 300 

The  Preparation  of  Curriculum  Ma- 
terials and  the  Development  of 
Teachers  for  an  Experimental  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
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MICHIGAN  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION, LANSING 
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STRUCTION, LANSII.'G.  DIV  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
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A Survey  of  A.nticipated  Need  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
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f-aCHIGAN  STATE  UIHV.,  EAST  LANSING. 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICES 
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A Model  Instructional  Materials 
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tive Occupational  Education. 
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al  Occupations. 
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The  Development  and  Demonstration 
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Guidelines  for  Irapleraentins  the 
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Distributive  Education  in  the 
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MICHIGAir  STATE  UiIIV.,EAST  LAIISDIG. 
OFFICE  OF  RSAEARCK  AI®  PUBLICATIONS 
VT  003  403  316 

Vocational  Curricula  in  Michigan. 

MICHIGAN  UI'!IV. , Aid  ARBOR.  INST.  OF 
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Equal  Enploynent  Opportunities. 

MICHIGAN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RE- 
SEARCH COORDINATIi'jG  UNIT,  LANSIiX- 
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A Proposal  for  the  Establishment 
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r^DV/EST  INST.  FOR  RESEARCH  A rJD 
TRAINING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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An  Investigation  of  the  Training 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 
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An  Investigation  of  the  Training 
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agement Program,  Southeastern 
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First-Year  Post-High  School  Stu- 
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opment. 
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UCATION, JEFFERSON  CITY. 
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A Study  of  Organized  Occupational 
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VT  005  023  345 
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Occupational  Opportunities  and 
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UCATION SUPERVISORS 
VT  002  548  ED  019  454  313 

Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farming. 

NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATORS 
IN  AGRICUI,TURE,  ST.  PAUL,  iDEirH. 

VT  X2  548  ED  019  454  313 

Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farmi.ng. 

NATIOimL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  STA- 
TISTICS (DKEW),  VIASHINGTON,  D.C.  DIV. 
OF  OPERATIONS  AilALYSIS 

VT  003  519  ED  016  817  ■ 280 

Occupation  Education  Requirements 
Analysis. 

NATIONAL  COI'MTTSE  FOR  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH,  V7ASHIKGT0N,  D.C. 

VT  005  654  ED  019  5F9  298 

Project  Challenge. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  HURSi:iJ,  NEW  YORK, 

VT  ooif  999  ED  020  399  2v9 

statement  on  Nursing  Education. 
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::atio;:al  M(\:ipov/sr  policy  task  force, 
wASin.zjTo;:,  d.c. 

vr  005  145  ED  020  402  291 

Britain's  Industrial  Training  Act. 

HATIOIIAL  VOCATIOIIAL  AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHER'S  ASSII.,  IHC. 

VT  002  548  ED  019  454  313 

Agricuitui'e  is  More  Than  Farming. 

IIEASKAM,  ERIIEST  R. 

VT  001  6l5  ' 272 

Vocational  Education  Available  to 
Adults  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

IIEBRASKA  LEGISLATIVE  COUITCIL,  LIN- 
COLN 

VT  000  809  271 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational 
Technical  Schools  in  Nebraska. 

HEBRASICA  OCCUPATIONAL  IIEEDS  RE- 
SEARCH COORDINATING  UirET,  LINCOLN 
VT  003  594  359 

Technical  Progress  Report.  Septem- 
ber 1 -November  30, 1967 • 

NEBRASKA  STATE  DEFT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
LINCOLI'I.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

VT  000  615  386 

Structuring  Family  Finance  for 
Home  Economics  Teaching. 

NEBRASKA  UinV. , LINCOLN 

VT  004  177  ED  019  471  301 

The  Identification  of  Common  Behav- 
ioral Factors  as  Bases  for  Pre- 
Entry  Preparation  of  V/orkers  for 
Gainful  Employment. 

IffiLSON,  HELEN  Y. 

VT  004  937  ED  019  492  332 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  School 
Programs  to  Prepare  St*idents  for 
Wage  Earning  in  Occupations  Relat- 
ed to  Home  Economics.  Final 
Report,  Volume  I. 

NELSON,  RICHARD  S. 

VT  002  137  ED  018  609  275 

Leadership  Development  Seminar, 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Final  Report, 

^lEW  CAREERS  DEVELOPMEi^lT  CEimR,  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y.  TRAINING  LABORATORY 
VT  005  466  EP  020  424  294 

A Design  for  Large  Scale  Training 
of  Subprofessionals, 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  DEPT,  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, TRENTON,  DIV  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

VT  005  504  ED  019  507  294 

A Regional  Institute  to  Aid  Im- 
provement of  Instructional  Prac- 
tices, Materials  and  Student  Ex- 
periences, 

NEW  MEXICO  OCCUPATION/iL  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  COORDINATING  UNET, 

SANTA  FE 

VT  004  378  ED  017  683  283 

A Transition  in  Nursing  Education. 

VT  004  608  351 

Pre -Vocational  Orientation  in 
Vocational  Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  New 
Mexico. 


Page 

VT  004  661  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  New 
Mexico,  June  1,  1967-August  31, 

1967. 

VT  004  769  ED  017  719  371 

An  Analysis  of  the  Effect  oi  the 
High  School  Curriculum  upon  Col- 
lege Achievement, 

NE\7  MEXICO  STATE  DEFT,  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, SANTA  FE,  DIV  OF  GUIDANCE 
Aim  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

VT  004  608  351 

Pre-Vocational  Orientation  in  Vo- 
cational Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  New 
Mexico, 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  DEPT,  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, SANTA  FE,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION DIV, 

VT  005  0l^4  362 

New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating 
Unit.  Progress  Report,  September 
1-November  30,  1967. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UJJIV,,  LAS  CRUCES 
VT  004  108  ED  021  052  337 

An  Operations  Research  Model  for 
Locating  Area  Vocational  Schools. 

VT  oo4  608  351 

Pre-Vocational  Orientation  in  Vo- 
cational Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  New 
Mexico. 

VT  OOlf  769  ED  017  719  371 

An  Analysis  of  the  Effect  of  the 
High  School  Curriculum  upon  Col- 
lege Achievement, 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UTIEV,,  UIjIVERSITY 
PARK 

VT  000  580  269 

Cooperative,  Supervised,  Part- 
Time,  Occupational  Educational 
Program  in  Agriculture, 

mi  YORK  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERir-EIIT 
STATION,  ITHACA 

VT  004  621  ED  020  354  369 

Expectations  and  Realities, 

mi  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

N,Y,  JOB  COUNSELIirc  CENTER 
VT  005  653  ED  019  518  347 

An  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Program  for  Disadvan- 
taged Youths. 

mi  YORK  CITY  U^IIV.,  N,Y,  OFFICE  OF 
RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 
VT  005  538  ED  019  510  389 

Effects  of  Interval  Pacing  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Typewriting  Skill. 

mi  YORK  STATE  COLL,  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
ITH/iCA 

VT  oo4  948  324 

Careers  in  Agriculture,  A Guide 
for  High  School  Students. 

mi  YORK  STATE  COLL,  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
ITHACA,  DIV,  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

VT  005  091  ED  019  494  371 

The  Concerns  and  Expectations  of 
Prospective  Participants  in  Di- 
rected Work  Experience  Programs. 


Page 

NEW  YORK  STATE  COLL,  OF  HOJ-E  ECO- 
NOMICS, ITHACA 

VT  004  937  ED  019  492  332 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  School 
Programs  to  Prepare  Students  for 
Wage  Earning  in  Occupations  Relat- 
ed to  Home  Economics.  Final 
Report,  Volume  I. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPT,  OF  LABOR, 

ALBANT 

VT  005  223  333 

Evaluation  and  Benefit-Cost  Rela- 
tionships of  Manpo'wer  Training 
Programs  in  N.Y.  State. 

NEi;  YORK  STATE  DEPT.  OF  LABOR, 

ALBANY.  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
OFFICE 

VT  003  250  316 

What  Happens  to  the  Long-Term 
Unemployed. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBANY 

VT  oo4  856  362 

Guidelines  for  Submitting  Occupa- 
tional Research  and  Development 
Proposals . 

VT  005  502  ED  019  505  382 

Community  College  Health  Careers 
Project  Phase  II, 

VT  005  620  ED  020  430  340 

Guide  to  Selection  of  Clinical 
Facilities  for  an  Associate 
Degree  Nursing  Program. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBANY . BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUOATION 

VT  000  478  326 

Follou-Up  Study  of  19^5  Graduates 
Completing  Programs  in  Vocational 
Agriculture . 

ilEVJ  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBAITY.  BUREAU  OF  BUSIIvESS  AilD  DIS- 
TRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

VT  001  204  328 

A Guide  for  Conducting  Classroom 
Tests  in  Business  Arithmetic. 

VT  001  997  274 

Cooperative  Work  Experience  Man- 
ual for  Business  and  Distributive 
Education. 

mi  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBAJfY.  BUREAU  OF  CONTINUING  ED- 
UCATION C’JRRIC  HiUM  DEVELOPMENT 
VT  002  859  277 

Continuing  Educati'  in  Home  Eco- 
no.nics  for  Out-of-ociiool  Youth 
and  Adults. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBANY.  BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION RESEARCH 

VT  004  863  ED  018  660  352 

Using  Programed  Instruction  in 
Occupational  Education. 

VT  005  404  364 

New  York  State  Research  Coordina- 
ting Unit,  Quarterly  Technical 
Progress  Report,  January  1,  1968 
to  March  31 > 1968. 

VT  005  596  KD  019  515  297 

A Developmental  Project  for  Inter- 
state Research,  Demonstration, 
Training  and  Pilot  Programs  in 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 
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:iEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBAIIY.  BUREAU  OF  SECONDARY 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMEI^T 
VT  005  192  293 

The  Work  of  the  Business  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  Department 
Chairman. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPT., 

ALBANY.  COOPERATIVE  REVIEW  SERVICE 
VT  000  662  326 

A Guide  for  the  Review  of  a Pro- 
gram in  Agricultural  Education. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  MANPOWER  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

VT  002  631  ED  019  460  313 

Proceedings  of  the  Governor *s 
Conference  on  Manpower  Training. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  UNIV.,  ALBANY.  CEN- 
TER FOR  EXECUTI'/E  DEVEL0P2-ENT 

VT  005  o48  290 

Crisis  in  the  Fire  Service. 

VT  005  151  ED  020  403  291 

Higher  Education  in  the  Nation *s 
Fire  Service. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  UNIV.  COLL.,  OSWEGO 
VT  005  419  ED  022  031  339 

Seminar  on  Shop  and  Laboratory- 
Planning  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  UI^IV. , OSV/EGO 
VT  005  276  ED  018  670  381 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
Preparation  of  Indu<^trial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  1. 

VT  005  277  ED  018  671  381 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  2. 

NEW  YORK  UNIV.,  N.Y.  CENTER  FOR 
FIELD  RESEARCH  AND  SCHOOL  SERVICES 
VT  002  313  ED  019  437  330 

Predictive  Testing  for  Entrance 
in  Vocational-Technical  Schools, 

Phase  One. 

NDW  YORK  UNIV.,  N.Y.  CENTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  UNEMPLOYED  YOUTH 
V^r  004  2l4  ED  018  648  321 

Implementing  Nonprofessional  Pro- 
grams in  Human  Services. 

IJEYMAN,  CLINTON  A.,  JR. 

VT  004  454  ED  017  689  302 

Development  of  a Curriculum  and 
Materials  for  Teaching  Basic  Vo- 
cational Talents. 

NIGHTWINE,  WILLIAM  H. 

VT  000  856  308 

Fremont  County  Survey  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Needs 
in  Business  and  Industry. 

mmmER,  j.r. 

VT  003  232  ED  018  616  331 

Expanding  Employability  in 
Ontario. 

NORTH  BAY  PACE  CENTER,  NAPA,  CALIF. 

VT  004  395  ED  017  685  302 

Curricular  Needs  of  North  Bay- 
Schools  . 


NORTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL  EXPER- 
IMENT STATION,  RALEIGH 
VT  004  615  ED  020  352  369 

Perceived  Sources  of  Influence 
Upon  Occupational  and  Educational 
Expectations . 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION,  RALEIGH 
VT  002  845  277 

A Follow-Up  of  Former  Students 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  High 
Schools  of  North  Carolina  (For 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,1966). 

VT  oo4  987  288 

A Proposal  for  Redirecting  Pro- 
grams of  Vocational  Education  in 
North  Carolina. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION,  RALEIGH.  DIV.  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

VT  002  84o  277 

North  Carolina  Annual  Descriptive 
Report,  Agricultural  Education, 

1965-66. 

.NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DEPT.  OF  PUB- 
LIC INSTRUCTION,  RALEIGH.  VOCA- 
TIONAL MATERIALS  LABORATORY 
VT  005  130  290 

Technician  Training  Beyond  the 
High  School. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  UNIV.,  RALEIGH.  IJ.C. 
STATE  UNIV. 

VT  003  205  ED  018  613  330 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Namber  Four. 

VT  003  315  ED  018  629  331 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Number  Two. 

VT  004  615  ED  020  352  369 

Perceived  Sources  of  Influence 
Upon  Occupational  and  Educational 
Expectations. 

VT  005  199  ED  018  668  333 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report  Number 
One. 

VT  005  200  ED  018  669  333 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Number  Five. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  UNIV.,  RALEIGH.  N.C. 
STATE  UNIV. , CEimiR  FOR  OCCUPATION- 
AL EDUCATION 

VT  003  263  279 

Seminar  on  Planning  Developmental 
and  Related'  Programs  In  Occupa- 
tional Education. 

VT  005  479  ED  020  425  381 

Institute  on  Critical  Issues  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Teacher 
Education  in  Small  Colleges  and 
Universities . 


NORTH  DAKOTA  UI«V.,  GRAND  FORKS 
VT  001  385  310 

I4igration  Patterns  and  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Migrants  from 
Walsh  County,  North  Dakota. 

VT  004  045  331 

A Survey  of  Parents  of  North  Da- 
kota High  School  Students  Who 
\Iere  Seniors  in  1966. 

VT  004  046  369 

The  Migration  Aspirations  of 
North  Dakota  Senior  Males. 

VT  005  045  ED  017  735  380 

A Survey  of  the  Need  for  Pre- 
School  Teacher  Training. 

VT  005  o46  332 

A Review  and  Synthesis  of  Re- 


search Relating  to  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  North  Dakota. 

NORTON,  ROBERT  E. 

VT  004  863  ED  018  660  352 

Using  Programed  Instruction  in 
Occupational  Education. 

NOSOW,  SIGMUND 

VT  003  403  316 

Vocational  Curricula  in  Michigan. 

O'DOinffiLL,  BEATRICE 

vt.004  796  287 

Ten  I'lichigan  Communities  Report 
on  Educational  Programs  for  Wage- 
Earning  Occupations  Related  to 
Home  Economics. 

OEN,  URBAN  T. 

VT  001  917  274 

Procedures  Employed  by  Teachers 
in  Conducting  Off-Farm  Coopera- 
tive Work  Experience  Programs. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUIIETY, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

VT  002  247  ED  019  '’34  311 

Job  Briefs,  Selected  Federal  Jobs. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (DHEW),  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

VT  001  965  336 

Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Facili- 
ties for  Vocational  Agriculture 
Education. 

VT  002  984  ED  019  464  392 

Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

VT  003  701  ED  013  098  281 

Developments  in  Technical  and 
Vocational  Education. 

VT  007  213  ED  022  970  :j93 


Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related 
Materials  in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  Fall  I968. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (’DHEW=),  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH 
'/T  004  376  ED  020  326  283 

New  Directions  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  (DHEW),  WASH- 
IiraTON,  D.C.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
VT  002  230  275 

The  Work-Study  Program  Under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963* 
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VT  003  539 

Occupational  Opportunities  for 
Rural  Youth. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  (DHEW),  WASH- 
INGTON, D.C.  PROGRAM  PLANIIIwa  Aim 
DEVELOPr-ENT  BRANCH 
W 005  420  ED  017  744  347 

Progress  Report  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Program  De- 
velopment for  Persons  with  Special 
Heeds  by  States. 

OFFICE  OF  MAIIPOIVER  POLICY.  EVAL- 
UATION, AND  RESEARCH  (DOL),  ^WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

VT  002  452  ED  019  447 
Earnings  Mobility  of  MDTA  Train- 
ees. 

OHIO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 

C0LU:-!BUS 

VT  000  677  270 

Organization  and  Administimion 
for  IndusT^rial  Arts  Education. 

OHIO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
COLUi-BUS.  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

VT  005  288  339 

Planning  Facilities  for  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  Departments  in 
Ohio  Schools. 

OHIO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  SDUC.ATI0N, 
COLUT'IBUS.  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

VT  005  195  ED  018  667  352 

Programmed  Shorthand  Laboratory 
for  Skill  Development 

OHIO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
COLUl-BUS.  DIV.  OF  VOCATIOilAL 
EDUCATiOII 

VT  000  109  268 

Vocatio.nal  Home  Economics  Manual 
of  Operations  for  Training  and 
or  Retraining  Adults  for  Jobs  Re- 
quiring Piome  Economics  Knowledge 
and  Skills. 

VT  001  677  273 

The  Ohio  Manual  of  Operation  for 
Vocational  Agriculture  Education. 

VT  oo4  6i4  285 

Department  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. Annual  Report. 

VT  005  194  ED  018  666  333 

A Self-Evaluating  Instrument  for 
the  Business  and  Office  Education 
Programs  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

OHIO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATIOII, 
COLUI-SUS.  trade  Alffi  IIPJUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICE 

'/T  000  781  327 

Practical  Nurse  Education  in  Ohio. 

OHIO  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION, 
COLUlfflUS.  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
SERVICE 

VT  001  648  272 

Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
Next  Five  Years  1963-1968. 

VT  001  705  274 

A Five  Year  Plan  for  a Depart- 
ment of  Vocational  Agriculture. 


320  OHIO  STATE  UNIV.,  COLUI-B’JS.  CEN- 
TER FOR  VOCATION/*.!  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL EDUCATION 

\T  000  206  268 

Highlights  Basic  to  Program  Devei  - 
opment.  Interpreting  Wage  Earning 
Occupations . 

VT  CCO  ^:D7  2'S'^ 

Guidelines  for  Some  Aspects  of 
Program  Development,  Detcrminin; 
Appropriate  Programs  and  Jcj 
Areas . 

Ti'  000  218  37‘‘ 

The  Role  of  Teacner  Education 
312  Institutions . 

VT  000  919  327 

Guidelines  for  tne  Developnent  of 
Inst  rune  .Its  for  Evaluation  in 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  003  201  ED  013  612  350 

Strategies  for  Optimizing  the  Ap- 
plication of  Media  to  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Curricula. 

VT  005  131  ED  0l3  553  346 

Boost — Business  and  Office  Edu- 
cation Student  Training. 

VT  005  284  ED  020  4l5  364 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Lea- 
dership Development  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  October 
16,  1967  through  January  15,  1968. 

VT  005  285  ED  020  4l6  36^^ 

Special  Project  for  Research 
Tr''ining  in  Vocational  Education. 

VT  005  508  295 

A Bibliography  on  Tec.hnical  Edu- 
cation. 

VT  005  627  ED  020  431  383 

Vocational -Technical  Teacher  Edu- 
cation— National  Seminar  Pi'oceed- 
ings. 

VT  006  926  ED  022  065  393 

Microfiche  Collection  of  Docu- 
ments Reported  in  Abstracts  of  Re- 
search and  Related  Materials  in 
Vocational  and  Teclinicai  Educa- 
tion, Fall  1968. 

VT  007  213  ED  022  970  393 

Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related 
Materials  in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  Fall  1968. 

OHIO  STATE  UlfIV.,  COLUI-SUS.  COLLEGE 


OF  EDUCATION 

VT  000  781  327 

Practical  Nurse  Education  in  Ohio. 

OHIO  STATE  UIIIV.,  COLUI-SUS.  DEPT  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATldl 

VT  001  648  272 

Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
Next  Five  Years  1963-1968. 

VT  001  705  274 

A Five  Year  Plan  for  a Department 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  001  917  274 

Procedures  Employed  by  Teachers 
in  Conducting  Off-Farm.  Coopera- 
tive Work  Experience  Programs. 

VT  001  921  ED  019  419  350 


Guidelines  for  State  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture Curriculum  Materials 
Service. 


rr  003  251  ED  01:  ClJ 
Supply  and  '‘.r  T-achers  cf 

Vocitio.nal  AgridJiLture  in  t:.c 
Unived  States  for  t\e  19  -1  ‘ 

School  Year. 

VT  oo4  :i3  ED  .10  rA  32.3 

/.daptii:  tne  FF/.  a Caa:;'!:. ; 

1 r ^grarn  cf  Vccaaicnal  Agricultar^-' . 

Irpartment  of  A*:ricultural  Eia?a- 
t Ion . Annual  Rer : . 

STATE  UNIV.,  COLbTSUS.  T;IE 

TioiAL  cs:rrE.\  fur  advanced  srjDY  a:s 
RssE/Jic::  i::  agricultupal  eduja'’ 
cco  326 

Guidelines  for  Pilot  FTorramc  in 
A rvLc alt urai  Ed ac at i c n . 

^/T  C:i  7:1  300 

A Guide  f:r  Currioolxi  Devclcrmcnt 
for  Educating  Agricultural  Tecn- 
nl clans . 

ONLENSORF,  GEORGE  W. 

VT  002  753  ED  020  330  370 

A Nibliography  of  Literature  cn 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  I. 
Occupational  Aspirations  and 
Expectations . 

VI  OOi:  755  ED  020  332  371 

A libllography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  III. 
Residence,  Income,  and  Family 
Orientation. 

OHLSNDORF,  GEORGE  W.  AND  OTISRS 

v:  00^;  ED  020  3£i  370 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  II. 
Educational  Aspirations  and  Expec- 
tations . 


OKLAiiOMA  CENTER  FOR  ECONO! TC  DEVEL- 
OP! 2 ITT 

VT  cob  9I0  ED  020  395  263 

Occupational  Education  3cy end  the 
High  School  in  Oklahoma. 

OiTAHOI'A  STATS  UITV.,  STILLWATER 
VT  003  276  ED  01?  620  36' 

The  Effect  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture Class  Enrollment  and  FaiTn 
Experience  on  Animal  Science  rln^wl- 
edge  of  First  Year  Students  En- 
rolled in  Oklahoma  Colleges  of 
Agriculture. 


VT  ooli  193  Oio  346  373 

Training  Institute  cc  Upgrade 
Teachers  of  /ocaticnai  Agriculture 
in  Distributive  Education  and  Su- 
pervised Training  in  Off-Farm  Ag- 
ricultural Occupations. 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIV.,  STILLWATER 

RESEARCH  F0UiniATI0!l 

VT  001  863  ED  017  655  342 

Disabilities  in  O.klahoma — F.sti- 
mates  and  Projections. 

VT  OO!)  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupational  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  in  Okiahoma. 

OLDS,  DOUGLAS  V. 

VT  003  713  321 

A Study  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Needs  in  Josephine  County, 
Oregon . 
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ONTARIO  f:cc::o:uc  cou::cil,  ?orc::::o 
\"T  OCi  223  :^'D  ClC>  SIS' 

IIu:nan  Resource  Devolcp*^.ent  in  tAe 
province  of  Ontario. 

Assess inj  Educational  R^'quirc- 
nonts  for  3.;iiino;?er. 

vr  0C5  232  SD  013  6lv  333 

E>:randi:.j  E*nnloyaci'.  ity  in 
Ontario. 


OREGC::  STATS  DEPT.  0?  EDUCAriOR, 

SALEH 

VT  003  71c  ' 321 

A Study  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Heeds  in  Josephine  County, 
Oi'e^on. 


OREGO::  STATS  SYSTEM  OF  rlluIIEP  SDUCA- 

Tion.  Moin-iouTH.  teachii:g  research 

DIV. 

','T  OCU  U22  ED  020  328  283 

Oregon  Statewide  Study  of  Syste- 
matic Vocational  Education  Plan- 
ning, Implementation,  Evaluation. 

OREGOn  UIECV.,  EUGEIffi.  BUREAU  OF 

EDUCATIOI'IAL  RESEARCH 

VT  001  382  328 

A Study  of  the  Relationships  Be- 
tween Employment  Opportuni- 
ties and  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams in  Columbia  County,  Oregon. 

VT  CO3  713  321 

A Study  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Heeds  in  Josephine  Coanty,  Oregon. 

OXEIJBIIJE,  JOSEPH  B. 

VT  0(^  453  ED  CI9  499  389 

The  Effect  of  Mental  and  Physical 
Practice  on  the  Learning  of  Gross 
Motor  Skills. 

PARRISH,  EDV/III  H. 

VT  002  921 

A Look  at  Education  for  Work  in 
the  Omaha  Public  Schools. 

PATTERSON,  IRSIE 

VT  001  990  EC  019  426 
A Community  Approach  to  Student 
Teaching. 

PEARCE,  THEODORE 

VT  002  689 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers,  1965* 

VT  004  200  ED  016  113  378 

Slimmer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers,  I966. 
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PEHNSYLViVIIA  STAIT)  DEPP.  OF  PUBLIC 
ir:STRUCTION,  liARRISBURG 

001  252  272 

A Report  on  the  Pi'esent  Status  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

\r:  C05  02h  33S 

Suggested  Facilities  for  Agricul- 
tural CoiU'ses  in  Area  Vocational- 
Tech.nical  Schools. 

005  33y 

x"*actical  Nursing  Facilities. 

peij:sylv;ii:ta  state  dept,  of  public 

INSTRUCTIO::,  iiARRISDUI^G.  TECHiaCAL 
A:H)  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATIOi: 

vr  C05  hen  2?4 

ifandbook  for  Pi-actical  I'lu'sing 
Teachers. 

PENGISYLVANIA  STATE  U::iV.,  U::i\^R- 
SITY  R\RK 

VT  CO5  503  ED  019  506  382 

An  Ei^periencc  with  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the 
Preservice  Education  of  home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

PEin]SYLVAiIL\  STATE  UNIV.,  UlflVER- 
SITY  PARK  dept.  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

VT  005  024  338 

Suggested  Facilities  for  Agricul- 
tural Courses  in  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools. 

pem:sylvai;i\  stait:  u:m:v., 

SITY  PARK.  DEPT.  OF  VOCATIOIJ^L 
EDUCATION 

VT  003  233  367 

A Description  of  a Program  for 
Computer-Assisted  Occupational 
Guidance  Developed  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University, 

VT  005  777  390 

The  Education  and  Employment  of 
Technicians. 

PENTA-COUirrY  V0CATI0IG\L  SCHOOL  AID 
TECHNICAL  COLL.,  PEPJvYSBURG,  OHIO 
VT  000  668  342 

Occupational  V/ork  Experience  Pro- 
gi'am, 

PERRYI'IAN,  BRUCE  C. 

VT  OX  856  308 

Fremont  Coanty  Survey  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Needs 
in  Business  and  Industry. 

PHIPPS,  LLOYD  J. 

VT  002  551  3^3 

Project  REDY. 

PICKARD,  ROBERT  F. 

VT  004  788  287 

A Report,  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Rhode  Island, 

1967-1973. 

PIERCE,  WEIIDELL  H. 

VT  004  681  ED  018  657  286 

Changing  the  Contexts  in  Which 
Occupational  Education  Takes 
Place . 


FIIAAT,  GEORGE  F. 

VT  0C4  758  ED  018  ^5:^  3^1 

Ros^rarch  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vo- 
cational Education  in  V/ashlngton 
State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

PIirSBURGH  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCA- 

:I0N,  PA. 

VT  CO5  511  HD  019  50b  303 

Pittsburgh  iecnnical  H^altn 
Training  Institute  Demonstration 
Project,  Final  R-..port,  Velum*.  I. 

VT  005  512  ED  019  509  303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Demonstration 
Project,  Final  Report,  Volume  II, 

POLLOCK.  KAT-iRYi;  M. 

V?  002  059  277 

Continuing  Edacatior.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics for  Out-of-School  Youth 
and  Adults. 

POPIEL,  ELD/i  S. 

V7  X5  521  ED  020  426  304 

Associate  Decree  liursing  Program 
Workshop, 

VT  005  522  295 

Proceedings,  Associate  Degree 
Workshop, 

POWELL,  !4ICFiAEL  L. 

VT  X2  800  314 

A Study  of  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Chemical  Taohnologists 
in  Northern  Idaho. 

PRICE,  JOEL  W. 

VT  004  661  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  New 
Mexico,  June  1,  I967 -August  3I, 

1967. 

VT  005  044  362 

New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating 
Unit,  Progress  Report,  September 
1- November  30,  I967. 

PROUTY,  ROBERT  H. 

VT  005  023  345 

State  Plan  for  Workshops  and  Re- 
habilitation Facilities. 

PURDUE  UNIV.,  UFAYETTE,  IID. 

SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
V?  004  935  ED  018  661  379 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Baccalaureate  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs, 

VT  004  936  ED  017  729  380 

A Summer  Institute  for  the  Imp- 
rovement of  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs, 

QUIRK,  CATKLEEN 

VT’  003  555  ED  018  632  280 

Research  in  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing, 

RATIDR,  MURIEL 

VT  005  502  ED  019  505  382 

Community  College  Health  Careers 
Project  Phase  II. 
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RHODE  ISLAI®  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCA- 
TION, PROVIDENCE.  DIV.  OF  VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION 

VT  oo4  783  287 

A Report,  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Rhode  Island, 

1967-1973. 


RICHI-IAn,  ROBERT  W. 

VT  003  703  ED  016  025  320 

Study  of  Agri culturally  Related 
Occupations  in  Selected  Counties 
in  Idaho. 

RIDEROUR,  HARLAN  E. 

VT  001  921  ED  019  419  350 

Guidelines  for  Sta'^e  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture CurriculCuns  Materials 
Service. 

RIDLEY,  AGNES  FENSTER 

VT  004  346  . 322 

Anno'tated  Bibliography  on  Gainful 
Employment  in  Home  Economics. 

RIHM,  ALKIA  AND  OTHERS 
VT  004  378  ED  017  683  283 

A Transition  in  Nursing  Education. 

RIKGO,  EARL  N. 

VT  001  248  366 

Measures  of  Academic  Aptitude  of 
First-Year  Post-High  School  Stu- 
dents in  the  Area-Vocational- 
Technical  Schools  of  Minnesota. 

RISHEBSRC-ER  (JACK  W.)  AliD  ASSOCIATES, 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

VT  005  024  _ 338 

Suggested  Facilities  for  Agricul- 
tural Courses  in  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools. 

ROBINSON,  GEORGE  A. 

VT  oo4  929  362 

RCU  Staff  Study. 

VT  005  198  _ 293 

A Preliminary  Study  of  Kansas 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools. 

ROBINSON,  NORi'IAN  LYLE 

VT  003  569  ■ 319 

Competencies  in  Farm  Machinery 
Maintenance  Needed  by  Farmers. 

* 

ROGERS,  CEARLES  H. 

VT  003  263  279 

Seminar  on  Planning  Developmental 
and  Related  Programs  in  Occupa- 
tional Education. 


VT  002  919  377 

What  Makes  a Master  Teacher. 

RUTGERS,  THE  S’lATE  Ur.T/.,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK, N.J.  DEPT.  OF  VOCATICILAL-TECH- 

NICAL  EDUCATION 

VT  001  S70  SD  019  413  358 

Proceedings  of  Regional  Research 
Conference  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 

VT  004  756  ED  019  l»77  379 

The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  In- 
formational Feedback  About  Super- 
visory and  Student  Reactions  with 
Beginning  and  E>:perienced  Voca- 
tional Teachers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  COLL.,  CALIF. 

VT  002  395  ED  019  442  36/ 

Experimental  Summer  Program,  for^ 

High  Schoo'l  Seniors  and  Faculty. 

SAN  JOSS  CITY  COLL.,  CALIF. 

vr  001  213  309 

Science  and  Engineering  Techni- 
cian Study. 

SAN  MATEO  COLL.,  CALIF. 

VT  001  213  309 

Science  and  Engineering  Techni- 
cian Study. 

SAN  2-lATEO  COLL.,  CALIF.  BUSI.'SSS  DIV. 

VT  004  409  351 

Research  and  Development  of  Ma- 
terials for  Secretarial  Training 
Courses  in  the  Specialised  Fields 
of  Legal,  Medical,  Technical. 

SARGS:fr-^VEBSTER-CRS::SHAW  AND  FOLLEY, 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

VT  003  498  317 

Potentials  for  Industrial  Devel- 
opment in  Vermont. 

SARIS,  RONALD  J. 

VT  003  718  321 

A Study  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Needs  in  Josephine  County, 
Oregon. 

SCARBOROUGH,  C.  CAYCE 

VT  003  263  279 

Seminar  on  Planning  Developmental 
and  Related  Programs  in  Occupa- 
tional Education. 


SCFIAEFER,  CARL  J. 

VT  002  919 

What  Makes  a Master  Teacher. 
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ROMAN,  JOHN 
VT  000  653 

Disadvantaged  Youth  Program  in 
Business  Education,  Clerical 
Services, 
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ROI'IEY^  MAURICE  W. 

w oo4  918  ED  020  395'  288 

Occupational  Education  J - /ond  the 
High  School  in  Oklahoma. 

ROSOFSKY,  ROSE  G. 

VT  002  452  ED  019  447  312 

Earnings  Mobility  of  JDTA  Train- 
ees. 

RUTGERS,  THE  STATE  UNIV.,  NEW  BRU2IS- 
WICK,  N.J. 

VT  002  305  ED  019  435  337 

Technology-Resource  Center  for 
' Vocational -Technical  Education. 


SCHJ-IAIS,  AARON 

VT  oo4  214  SD  018  648  321 

Implementing  Nonprofessional  Pro- 
grams in  Human  Services. 

SCJC-IIDT,  EMERSON  P. 

VT  003  564  ED  018  633  313 

Automation  and  Unemployment, 

SCHRADER,  GENE 

VT  004  492  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  V/y- 
oming.  May  1,  I967 -October  1,  I967. 

SHADLE,  OV/EN 

VT  oo4  054  282 

Part-Time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education. 


S vNrNON,  NAIiilfiKA 

Tf  C'N?  : *2 

Experimentatico  In  fcacNIn* 
of  Fo:4s. 

S5SRIFF,  do::  r.  aid  otiers 
r:  COL  336  ED  CI9  4li  :il 

Select io.i  and  Irainir.  *,  A Survey 
of  lowo  Mar.ufactarlaj  Fiimis. 

S }SR.MA  N , 0 * ALLEN 

'n  CC3  7ol  S- 

A Guide  f^r  CurrlcJlom  De /c 
f c r Educa 1 1 r* : .A  : r I c j U ura  I I e - 
nicla.-is. 

S.HCNTZ,  DAVID  F, 

VT  CCC  430 

Objec^Ives  for  Vocational  a.nd 
lechnical  Education  In  Ajrlcui- 
ture.  Objective  3-  - - 

SHRS3THA,  SIHAIIKER  D. 

'/T  CC5  196  :93 

A Preliminary  Study  of  Kansas 
Area  Vccational-Technical  Scnools- 

SIMFSO;:,  ELIZABETH  J. 

VT  003  337 

The  Setti.ng  for  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Program  at  the  Secondary 
Level--A  Nev  Look. 

SJORGRAN,  DOUGLAS  AID  OTHERS 
'/T  C'04  177  SD  019  471  301 

The  Ide.nti  float  ion  cf  Common  Behav- 
ioral Factors  as  Bases  for  Pre- 
Entry  Preparation  of  V7orI:ers  for 
Gainful  Emplojmient . 

S:aTH,  CLODUS  R. 

VT  002  105  ED  0l3  603  275 

Leaders  nip  Developme.nt  Seminar, 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  002  137  ED  018  609  275 

Leadership  Development  Seminar, Vo- 
cational -Technical  Education.  Final 
Report . 

VT  003  363  ED  Olo  645  23i 

Proceedings  cf  National  Seminar 
on  Program  Planning,  Budgeting, 
and  Evaluation,  Vocational -Tech- 
nical Education. 

VT  004  630  ED  018  656  266 

Evaluation  Conference  on  Leader- 
ship Development  Seminars,  Pro- 
gram Planning,  Budgeting  and  Eval- 
uation. 

S:.Q[TH,  WESLEY  P. 

vr  005  15S  292 

Instructional  Codes  and  Titles. 

SNSPP,  lEIL  OV/Ei: 

VT  004  531 

Agricultural  Offerings  in  Com.mun- 
ity  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

S0>ERS,  GERALD  G. 

VT  004  485  ED  016  863  360 

Annual  Report,  November 

VT  005  569  ED  019  514  2‘k' 

Directory,  Programs  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  United  States. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  DEFT.  OF  EDUCA- 
Tio::,  COLUIvlBIA 

VT  001  197  320 

Evaluati^n  and  Projection  uf  Pro- 
grams cf  Vocational  Agricaltarc 
in  South  Carolina. 
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SOUTH  CARO  LIRA  STATE  DEPT'.  OF  SDUCA- 
TIOH,  COLUMBIA.  HOMS  ECOR'OMICS 
SDUCATIOIl 

'/T  002  503  3*‘3 

Penaies  Grow  on  Plans. 

SOUTH  C.AROLIHA  VOCATIOIIAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH  COORDIIIATIHO  UIHT,  CLEMSOH 
VT  002  503  3**3 

Pennies  Grow  on  Plans. 

SOUTiEASTERil  ILLIKOIS  COLL.,  HARRIS- 
BURG. BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOn 
VT  003  UO!j  . 317 

Vocational  Heed  Study  of  Saline , 
Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Page  Coun- 
ties. 

SOUTHERi;  ASSri.  OF  COLLEGES  A:JD 
SCHOOLS,  ATLAiriA,  GA. 

VT  003  236  ED  018  617  279 

We  Shall  Hot  Rest. 

SOUTHERTI  ILLIIiOIS  UTIIV.,  C.AR30NDALE 
VT  OOU  743  345 

Success  Factors  in  Retaini.ig 
Potential  Dropouts. 

sourrfERii  iLLinois  uinv.,  carbohdale. 
SCHOOL  OF  TECHIIOLOGY 

iT  003  600  344 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Project  Vocational  Education. 

Second  Interim  Report. 

SPifDLSrOII  RESEARCH,  LEXIXTOII,  KY. 

VT  001  209  271 

Training  Needs  in  CentrajL  Ken- 
tucky, Student  Interest  and 
Availability. 

STANFORD  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE,  ;-E:JL0 
PARK,  CALIF. 

VT  005  04l  ED  017  733  239 

Occupational  Education — Planning 
and  Prograjiiming,  Volume  One. 

VT  005  Ok2  ED  017  73^^  290 

Occupational  Education — Planning 
and  Programming.  Volume  Two, 

STARLING,  JOHN  TULL 
VT  004  552  387 

A Study  of  Integrating  Biological 
Principles  with  Instruction  in 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

STATE  UlilV.  OF  N.Y. , ITHACA.  COLL. 

OF  HO;>ffi  ECONOMICS  AT  CORiELL 
VT  001  990  ED  019  426  375 

A Community  Approach  to  Student 
Teaching. 

STAUFFER,  ROBERT  HARRY 
VT  004  730  ED  020  372  388 

Learning  Orientation  Priorities 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Clien- 
tele in  Selected  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
ties. 

STAVROS,  DEIEJY 

VT  001  247  ED  017  647  342 

A Follow-Up  Study  of  a Sample  of 
Trainees  from  the  Mayor *s 
Youth  Employment  Project. 

STEPHENS,  JOH^I  F. 

VT  002  746  358 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  Interim  Re- 
port, 
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y:  C’v*^ 

Utah  Coordinatin;  Unit  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education.  Interim  Re- 
tort, 


STEWART,  CiiARLES  T, 

VTT  0D3  56U  ED  OlS  633  31'^ 

Autonation  and  Unemploc.mie.nt. 

STOUT  STATE  UNIV.,  NEliOMOfJIE,  WIS. 

VT  003  olU  ?20 

Some  Statistical  Correlates  in 
Industrial  Graphics. 

STOUT  STATE  UinV.,  .’-SNOMCNIE, 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

VT  005  1;^0  ED  020  lilC  3i3 

Research  Needs  in  Vocaticnal-Tec.;- 
nical  Education. 

STPAU3SL,  JAMES  H.  A:H)  OTHERS 

VT  OOU  590  ED  C20 

In'l’al  Feasibility  Study  for  Ex- 
ploration of  Three  J.S.  Air  Force 
Course  Materials  for  Adaptation 
to  Ci^vilian  School  Systems. 

STRAUS,  MJRRAY  A. 

VT  003  763  3C0 

Entrepreneurial  Orientation  of 
Faimi,  Wor.'.ing  Class,  and  Middle 
Class  Boys. 


VT  co^t  :i7 

Sauer  Tec.*..ni.‘al  Tralnlnj  Ito- 
-a'ams  a.t  Mlr,c:ian  Technical  I:l;h, 


i 
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\T  JJj  .0 
V/or.-;  R^les  a.nd  Fi.nancial  Respon- 
sibility in  the  Socialization  cf 
Farm,  FrLv.z^y  and  Town  Boys. 

SUDIA,  CECELIA  E. 

VT  003  763  3d3 

Entrepreneorial  Orientation  of 
Farm,  VJorhi.ng  Class,  and  Middle 
Class  Boys. 

SWANSON,  J.  CHESTER 

VT  001  615  272 

Vocational  Education  Available  to 
Adults  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

S’-ZEAin:,  H,  PAUL 

VT  00k  19k  ED  019  2S2 

The  Development  and  Demonstration 
of  Unified  Vocational -Tec finical 
Education  Programs  in  Small  Rural 
Area  High  Sc.hools, 


SWENSON,  JOHN  H, 

VT  OCd  720  ED  020  439 

Scientific  Secretary  Training 
Program  Development, 
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TAYLOR,  ROBERT  E. 

VT  003  20L.  ED  018  612  350 

Strategies  for  Optimizing  the  Ap- 
plication of  Media  to  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Curricula. 

VT  OOo  284  ED  020  4l5  3^4 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Lea- 
dership Development  in  Vocational 
and  Tecnnical  Education,  October 
l6,  1967  through  January  15,  I968, 

TEIiNESSEE  STATE  DEPT,  OF  EDUCi\- 

TION,  ll/iSHVILLE,  DIV,  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

VT  001  661  273 

A Manual  of  Operation  for  Occupa- 
tional Programs  in  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Education, 


te:njsy,  A,w. 

VT  TO3  589  320 

Occwip-aticnal  Oppcrtar.itlos  f:r 
Rural  Youth. 

TERf^ELL,  ERROL  J, 

VI  002  323  337 

/.  UC‘t-crz  of  a Study  cf  the  Need 
for  a Vccaticrial-Technical  Sc..col 
in  the  .’-lilfcrd-StratforJ  Ai'oa. 

TEX.\3  AG.RICULTJRAL  A:H)  MSCIFiMCAL 
UTrXV,,  COLLEGE  STATION.  DEPT.  0? 
A3RICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOL- 
OGY 

VT  O'S*  220  380  372 

A Bibliography  of  Literature 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  I. 
Occupational  A.spi rations  a.td 
Expectatio.ns. 

VT  004  754  SD  020  30l  370 

A Blcliograpliy  cf  Literature  cr. 
Status  Projections  of  Yout.t:  II. 
Educational  Aspirations  and  Sxpec- 


VT  004  755  SD  020  3o2  371 

A Bibliography  cf  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  ill. 
Residence,  Income,  a.nd  Family 
Orientation. 

TEXi\3  TECHNOLOGICAL  COLL. , LUBBOCK 

VT  003  999  ED  019  470  351 

A Planning  Grant  for  the  Estab- 
lishrr.e.'':  ^f  a Ce.nter  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Home  Economics  In- 
structio.nal  Materials. 

TE:'CAS  TECHIiOLOGICAL  COLL,,  LUBBOCK, 

DEFT.  OF  BUSHiSSS  EDUCATION 
VT  OO^t  4l6  Si.  019  476  379 

Pre-Service  Education  of  Office 
Occupations  Teachers . 

T.RAPNELL,  GAIL 

VT  004  619  ED  017  711  285 

Distributiv'r  ETacation  Programs 
in  Florida's  Junior  Colleges. 

VT  005  264  293 

The  Cooperative  Plan  for  Distri- 
butive Education  in  Florida's 
High  Schools . 

TRI-COUNTY  VOCATIONAL,  INDUSTRIAL 

TECiunC/\L  SURVEY,  MEDINifi,  N’.Y. 

VT  000  588  270 

Will  We  Be  Prepared. 

IV/YJ-IAN,  J.  PASCHAL 

VT  002  292  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Role  Defini- 
tion and  Role  Conflict:  The  Coun- 
selor's Contribution. 

UTAH  RESE/iRCH  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR 

VOCATIOIiAL  AID  TEC.'CilCAL  EDUC/iTION, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

VT  002  746  358 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Re- 
search In  Vocatio.nal  and  Technical 
Education.  Interim  Report. 

VT  00J|  009  369 

The  Degree  to  VLhich  Utah  High 
School  St  ’dents  are  Being  Orient- 
ed as  to  Vocational  and  Technical 
Goals, 
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:rrA;i  sta^:'  Dspr.  op  ivi-lic  ir'^:uLV- 
non,  ViL?  L\12  CITY 
\T  :v2  7^*0  3S' 

Jtari  Coord i nail IV  for  Ke- 
search  *a  V'^'cat  lo:iai  a:id  Tcoli- 
:*lcal  Education.  Int^rxn:  He- 
port . 

VT  OO^t  1 *)  0 

Utah  Coordinating^  Unit  fer  Re- 
search in  Vocational  and 
nicai  Educ'ation.  I.itorini  Re- 
port . 

UtAH  STATE  UIHV.,  LOGAE  DEPi.  OK 
ACiPJCULrURAL  EDUCAnOII 

0C2  Oio  ED  019  3il 

Improving;  tiie  Frofici ‘^ncy  of  Mecn- 
anlcai  Activities  ’^\;rfoiTied  cy 
Utah*s  Agriculturalists. 

TSCI'CnC/iL  COLL.,  PROVO. 

VT  000  553  269 

Heconenendations  for  the  Improve- 
Hient  of  Utah’s  Post-Hi{:h  Sehcol 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Prorram . 

UXBR,  JOHir  ELMO 

^'JT  OOJj  106  ED  021  052  337 

An  Operations  Researen  Model  for 
Locatliv  7*rea  Vocational  Schools. 

VACAVILLE  Umoi:  laOll  SCHOOL  DIS-  • 
TRICT,  CALIF. 

VT  001  305  ED  019  397  386 

Conparins  the  Effectiveness  of 
pv/o  Methods  of  Teaching;  Afjricui- 
tural  Science  to  Stude.nts  in  Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 

VAH  LOH,  FREDERICK  ALVIH 
VI  003  57U  319 

Competencies  in  A{3riculture  Heed- 
ed by  .Males  Employed  in  Retail 
Fertilizer  Distribution. 

^/SRMOIIT  STATE  CEIITRAL  PLAIRIirJG 
OFFICE,  1‘iOnTPSLIER 

VT  003  ho8  317 

Potentials  for  Industrial  Devel- 
opsient  in  Vermont. 

VIXIIOiA  POLTIPCICrCC  IliST.,  BIViCKS- 
3URG.  DEFT.  OF  VOCATIOIIAL  EDUCATION 
VT  003  552  318 

A Survey  to  Determine  the  Oppor- 
tunities and  Training  Needs  for 
Career  Persons  in  Agriculturally 
Related  Distributive  Businesses. 

VIRGINIA  POLYTECHi'IIC  INST.,  BLACKS- 
BURG. DISTRIBUTI^/E  EDUCATION  DIV. 

V’r  001  855  ED  019  ^12  355 

A Philosophy  of  Distributive  Edu- 
cation. 

\G[RGINIA  STATS  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
RICH240ND.  DIV.  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

VT  001  551  SD  018  589  329 

Young  Women  in  Virginia. 

VIVIAN,  NHAL^ 

VT  005  2O5  ED  020  4l6  364 

Special  Project  for  Research 
Training  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

VT  005  'S27  ED  020  lf31  383 

Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Eda- 
cation--National  Seminar  Proceed- 
ing's. 


W.^GLEY,  LEON  A. 

Vi'  Ojii  721  323 

Kdu.*ational  Requirements  for  Off- 
the-Karm  Agricultural  Occupations 
I:;  Y’lna  County,  Arizen-^. 

WADE,  C:i;ALES  D. 

VT  AT  7.’'  ’ 338 

A .ialde  for  the  Use  cf  Ke:.- 
t lo/y  V-."'.tlonaI  Eu'iv^tAn  Rv- 
searen  Ueso’ui'jc  LUrary. 

NVwHIXTO::  OFFICE  CF  STATE  SUPERIN- 

TE:DE:n‘  of  ptlio  i:;structio::, 

OLTAVVi 

VT  v.C  5 ;5  270 

Mapping  t'ur  Occupational  Train- 
ing in  the  State  cf  ‘Wasnin  :to:.. 

WASIalMTO::  RESEAHC.’i  CCOFxDIiUiriNG 
U::iT  FOR  VOC.ATIO:’AL  EDUC/iTIOi:, 

OLiTlPIA 

VT  COh  ED  Gib  658  3»/I 

Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vo- 
cational Education  in  Washingte.n 
StCite  Department  of  Puclic 
Instruction. 

V/ASiilNGTON  SCHOOL  OF  PSYCHIATRY, 
WASiaN{JTON,  D.C. 

VT  005  4l4  ED  019  493  34'^ 

Development  of  a Program  to  Pre- 
pare Delinquents,  Disadvantaged 
Youths  and  Slow  Learners  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

WASHINGTON  STATS  30APD  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  OLYI-fflA.  AGRICULTUP7.L  EDU- 
CATION DIV. 

VT  000  565  ED  018  542  326 

Occupations  of  Former  Vocatio.nal 
Agriculture  Students  i.n  the  State 
of  Washington. 

WASLINGTON  STATE  DEPT.  OF  COI-DIERCS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMSrrr,  PULLMAN 
VT  003  hl2  317 

Tre.nds  in  Distribution,  Services, 
and  Transpo2ctation,  With  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

msiEiJOTOi:  STATE  inrrv.,  fjll^an. 

BUREAU  OF  econo: fic  Ai©  BUSINESS 
RESEARCH 

VT  003  kl2  317 

Trends  in  Distribution,  Services 
and  Transportation,  V/ith  Particu- 
lar Refei'ence  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

WASJmiGTON  STATS  UNIV. , FULL!-AN. 

DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION 

VT  000  565  ED  018  542  326 

Occupations  of  Former  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

WAYNE  STATE  UIIIV.,  DETROIT,  MTCH. 

DEPT,  OF  BUSINESS  AI©  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 

VT  001  hQ3  ED  018  583  336 

Office  Machines  Used  in  Business 
Today. 

V/ELLS,  INEZ  RAY 

VT  005  195  ED  018  667  352 

Programmed  Shorthand  Laboratory 
for  Shill  Development. 

wt:st,  leo:ai©  j. 

VT  005  533  ED  019  510  389 

Effects  of  Interval  Pacing  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Typev;ritin;  Skill. 


W’EST  VIRGINIA  STATS  DEPT.  OF  EDUCA- 
TION', CPARLSSTOi:.  BUREAU  OF  VOCA- 
TIOIAL,  TSCiiNICAL  AN©  AD^UT  EDUCA- 
TIOi: 

VT  003  70S  359 

'West  Vix*.:inla  Researcr.  Coord: na- 
tlTig  Unit  for  Vocatio.nal  Sduca- 
ticr*.  quarterly  Tec;*nlcal  Pro- 
gress Repwrt,  July  1,  196^-Sep- 
tenrer  30,  1 <6V. 

v/ssr  VIRGINIA  UI.TV.,  .'-iCRa^iNTOW;: 

vg  7G3  2*:6 

Study  cf  Indus tival  Arts  Educa- 
tiun  i.n  P^jIIc  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  Appalacnlan 
Re:ior.. 

VNuTTE,  PATRICIA  CAiUIN 

VT  O'-  53^  ED  022  039  389 

Ccncept  Formation  and  the  Home 
Economics  Curriculam 

WIDDOWSON,  RALEi  D. 

VT  001  252  272 

A Report  on  the  Present  Status  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

VaLLLAMS,  TWY:.'AN  G.,  JR. 

VT  001  305  ED  019  397  386 

Comparing  t.he  Effective.ness  of 
Tv;c  Methods  of  Teach i.ng  Agricul- 
tural Science*  to  Students  in  Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 

WILSON,  CSLIAIGIA  I. 

VT  005  193  ED  017  7U2  293 

Infoimiatior;  Systems. 

WINOriA  ARE/i  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL,  :-!INTL 

vt' boo  637  271 

Vocational  Agriculture  Farm  Man- 
agement Program,  Southeastern 
Minnesota,  1965  Annual  Report. 

vnsco:©iN  board  of  vocational,  tech- 
nical AID  ADULT  EDUCATION,  MADISON 
VT  002  917  ED  017  6?3  278 

Guidelines  for  Vocational -Techni- 
cal Programs. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD  OF  VOCATION- 
AL, TECmaCAL,  AID  ADULT  EDUCATION, 
MADISON 

VT  005  190  ED  020  UlO  363 

Research  Needs  in  Vocational -Tech- 
nical Education. 

VaSCONSIN  STATE  SI^LOYIiENT  SERVICE, 
MADISON 

VT  000  829  308 

Changing  Workforce  Characteris- 
tics of  an  Automated  Insurance 
Company. 

n 001  129  309 

Training  Needs  Survey — Legal 
Stenographer. 

VT  001  138  309 

A Study  of  Cosmetology  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

V/ISCOIISIIi  Uinv. , M/iDISON.  CEOTER  FOR 
Sa-UDIES  IH  VOCATIOIIAL  AMD  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

VT  002  477  276 

Essays  on  Apprenticeship. 

VT  003  555  ED  018  632  280 

Research  in  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing. 
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RCU  Research  anJ  Stud”  Projects. 

Quarterly  Prepress  Pep^rt  of  tiie 
Research  Coordinati.nj  Unit  In  Wy- 

VT  oo4  185 

3 ^2 

cmiiig,  May  1,  1>>7  - October  1, 

RCU  Research  and  Study  FroJ  . 

I K'l\ 

rr  004  3?o  ED  017  •'  '4 

stats  dep:  . of 

Annual  Report,  "ov’emlcr 

.EDUQATio::,  cheyent,t;. 

7CCA  :io:7tL-TECH::iCAL  DI V. 

vr  0S4  4’38  ED  01<-  '-'3 

>01  23  ^ y'  ■ 

Annual  Report,  Rovornber  1,"'3. 

Selected  Techniques  for  Foimrulat- 
inc  the  Questionnaire,  Mechanics, 

Vr  005  163  ED  020  40- ■ 

:o3 

and  related  Materials  of  a 

Annual  Report,  riovcibcr  1.<-j5. 

Follow-Up  Pr. ced are , 

VT  CO5  569  SD  01‘‘  5l4 

2?u 

WYT.E  COUiriY  DIV.  GUPSHINTEIDE::?  OF 

Directory,  ProfirariS  of  Vocaticnai 

FJBLIJ  SCHOOLS,  WYTHEVILLE,  VA. 

Education  in  tne  United  Staves. 

y:  003  552  3^” 

A Survey  to  Determine  t.ho  Cpr:r- 

7/OFFCRD,  T.B. 

tunitios  arid  Trainin'  Needs  for 

'/T  002  580  ED  019  45C 

313 

Career  Persons  in  Agriculturally 

Louisiana  Study  of  Ma.npower  a.nd 

Related  Distributive  Busir.ecces . 

Trai.ning  Needs  in  Finance,  In- 

surance,  and  Real  Estate  Occu- 

YOHO, LS’.nS  w. 

pations. 

'vr  002  70)  ED  020  31’^  3‘'- 

The  "Oro.nestra v6d  Systeis"  Ar- 

WO.'-EU'S  BUREAU  (DOL),  WASHIL'OTOI:, 

proacn  to  Industrial  Educa;lo;'.. 

D.C. 

VT  002  355 

312 

ZSDD,  iEIiRY  0. 

Job  Training  Suggestions  for  Women 
and  Girls. 

WOOD,  HERBERT  S. 

VT  005  ikh  291 

A Study  of  Technical  Education  in 
California, 

WCODin,  RALHt  J. 

VT  000  919  327 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Instruments  for  Evaluation  in 
Vocational  Agricul^ure, 

VI’  001  705  27U 

A Five  Year  Plan  for  a Department 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  001  921  ED  019  U19  350 

Guidelines  for  State  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture Currie alums  Materials 
Services, 

'/T  003  251  ED  013  619  , 377 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
United  States  for  the  I966-I967 
School  Year. 

WYOMIHG  Ei'-lPLOYr^IErrr  security  SERVICE, 

CASPER 

VT  000  856  302 

Fremont  County  Survey  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Needs 
in  Business  and  Industry, 

WYOMNG  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  U2TLT 

IN  VOCATIOML-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION, 

CHEYEI’J^JE 

VT  000  856  308 

Fremont  County  Survey  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Needs 
in  Business  and  Industry, 

'/T  001  237  358 

Selected  Techniques  for  Formulat- 
ting  the  Questionnaire,  Mechanics, 
and  Related  Materials  of  a 
Follow-Up  Procedure. 

VT  003  237  367 

Determination  of  Reasons  for  Prac- 
tical Nursing  Students  Discontin- 
uing Their  Training  at  the  Lara- 
mie f^TA  Vocational  School  of 
Practical  Nursing, 


VT  003  220  213 

DuPage  Comity  Manpower  Profile, 

19U7-1970. 


zi:-c-ER!-’A:ni,  Beatrice  b. 

VT  005  045  SD  017  735 

A Sui-vey  of  the  Need  for  Pre- 
School  Teacher  Trainiao', 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
VT  000  346 

Guidelines  for  Pilot  Procrams  in 
Agricultural  Education. 

VT  OdO  422 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  2. 

VT  000  430 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  3. 

VT  000  433 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  4. 

TO  000  466 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  5- 
VT  000  478 

Follow-Up  Study  cf  I965  Graduates 
Completing  Programs  in  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

TO  000  527 


vr  001  64S  272 

268  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
Next  Five  Years  1963-1963. 

VT  001  677  273 

2C54  The  Ohio  Manual  of  Operation  for 
Vocational  Agriculture  Educatio.n. 

VT  001  691  273 

Essentials  and  Requirements  of  a 

0^4  Vocational  Agriculture  Program. 

" VT  001  705  274 

A Five  Year  Plan  for  a Department 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

3^4  VT  001  781  3CO 

A Guide  for  Curriculum  Development 
for  Educating  Agricultural  Tech- 
nicians. 

353  VT  001  370  ED  019  ^^13  353 

Proceedings  of  Regional  Research 
Conference  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 

326  917  274 

Procedures  Employed  by  Teac.hers 
in  conducting  Off-Farm  Coopera- 
tive V/ork  Experience  Programs. 


306 


306 


Manual  for  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Programs . 

VT  000  540 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  £n  the 
Lake  Charles  Area. 

VT  000  552 
A Case  Study  in  Trade-Area  Devel- 
opment . 

OT  000  565  ED  018  542  326 

Occupations  of  Former  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

VT  000  566 

Training  for  Off-Farm  Agricul- 
tural Occupations.  Supplement  . 

VT  000  580 

Cooperative,  Supervised,  Part- 
Time,  Occupational  Educational 
Program  in  AgricuJ.ture. 

VT  000  581 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non. 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  Area. 

VT  000  583 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  in 
Alexandria-Pineville  Area. 

VT  000  662 

A Guide  for  the  Review  of  a Pro- 
gram in  Agricultural  Education. 

VT  000  666 

A Case  Study  in  Trade-Area  Devel- 
opment, A Statistical  Supplement. 

VT  boo  837 

Vocational  Agriculture  Farm  Man- 
agement Program,  Southeastern 
Mi.nnesota,  1965  Annual  Report. 

TO  000  919 

Guidelines  for  the  Developme.nt 
of  Instruments  for  Evaluation 
in  Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  001  019 

Recommendations  for  a Vocational 
Agriculture  Classroom  and  Farm  Me- 
chanics Shop. 

VT  001  197  327 

Evaluation  and  Projection  of  Pro- 
grams of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  South  Carolina. 

VT  001  305  ED  019  397 

Comparing  the  Effectiveness  of 
Tv/o  Methods  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
tural Science  to  Students  in  Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 


265  VT  001  921  ED  019  419 
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Guidelines  for  State  Vocational 
Agriculture  Curriculum  Materials 
Services. 

VT  001  965  336 

Buildings,  Equipment,  and  Facili- 
ties  for  Vocational  Agriculture 
Education. 

VT  001  995  311 

Technician  Needs  in  a Farm  Machi- 
nery E.ngineering  Group. 

VT  002  016  ED  019  427  311 

Improving  the  Proficiency  of  Mech- 
anical Activities  Performed  by 
Utah’s  Agriculturalists. 

VT  002  522  313 

The  inesota  Agricultural  Off- 
Farm  Occupational  Opportunities- 
and  Training  Needs . 

VT  002  548  ED  019  454  313 

Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farming. 

VT  002  620  276 

Summary  of  the  Annual  State  Con- 
fere.nce  for  Teachers  of  Vocation- 
al Agriculture. 

VT  002  840  277 

North  Carolina  Annual  Descriptive 
Report,  Agricultural  Education, 

1965-66. 

VT  002  845  277 

A Follow-Up  of  Former  Students 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  High 
Schools  of  North  Carolina  (For 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1966). 

VT  002  984  ED  019  ^64  392 

Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricul- 
tural Education. 

VT  003  251  ED  018  619  377 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
United  States  for  the  I966-I967 
School  Year. 

327  TO  003  276  ED  OlO  620  368 

The  Effect  of  Vocational.  Agricul- 
ture Class  Enrollment  and  Farm 
Experience  on  Animal  Science  Knowl- 
edge of  First  Year  Students  En- 
rolled in  Oklahoma  Colleges  of 
Agriculture . 

VT  003  552  318 

A Survey  to  Determine  the  Oppor- 
tunitie.s  and  Training  Needs  for 
Career  Persons  in  Agriculturally 
Related-Distributive  Businesses. 

335  VT  003  566  318 

The  Nature  of  Agricultural  Occu- 
pations, ether  Than  Farmi.ng  in 
Saline  County,  Missouri. 
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Pa.:-: 

VT  003  567  319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  .Needed  by 
Falters . 

VT  UO3  569  31  * 

Competencies  in  Fazmj  Machinery 
Maintenance  Needed  by  Famners. 

VI’  003  574  319 

Competencies  in  Agriculture  N'eed- 
ed  by  Males  Employed  in  Retail 
Fertilizer  Distribution. 

i 003  539  320 

Occupational  Opportunities  for 
Rural  Youth. 

VT  003  636  300 

Teachi.ng  Farm  Business  Analysis 
in  Programs  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture for  Young  Fanners  in  Kan- 
sas Communities. 

VT  003  703  ED  016  025  320 

Study  of  Agriculturally  Related 
Occupatio.ns  in  Selected  Counties 
in  Idaho. 

TO  004  177  ED  019  471  301 

Tne  Ide.ntification  of  Common  Be- 
havioral Factors  as  Bases  for  Pre- 
Entry  Preparation  of  V/orkers  for 
Gainful  Employme.nt. 

VT  00J»  193  ED  016  846  37c 

Training  Institute  to  Upgrade  Teach- 
ers of  Vocational  Agricultui'e  in 
Distributive  Education  and  Super- 
vised Traini.ng  in  Off -Farm  .Agricul- 
tural Occupations. 

TO  004  270  301 

Illinois  Agricultural  Education 
Curricula^  Research  Project. 

TO  004  531  234 

Agricultural  Offeri.ngs  in  Commun- 
ity Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

TO  004  533  322 

iron-Faimi  Agricultural  Employment 
in  West  Virginia. 

VT  004  537  284 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Training  Programs  for  Agricultur- 
al Technicians. 

VT  004  542  322 

Determination  of  the  Sducatio.nai 
Needs  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technicians  in  Ohio. 

TO  004  552  387 

A Study  of  Integrating  Biological 
Principles  with  Instruction  in 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

TO  004  613  ED  020  351  303 

Adapting  the  FFA  to  a Changing 
Program  of  Vocatio.nai  Agriculture. 

VT  004  6l4  285 

Department  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. Annual  Report. 

VT  004  649  323 

Employment  Opportunities  and  Us- 
able Agricultural  Skills  in  Non- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Appalachia. 

VT  004  721  323 

Educational  Requirements  for  Off- 
the-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Yuma  County,  Arizona. 

VT  OOlf  732  ED  020  374  323 

An  Analysis  of  Job  Titles  and  of 
Competencies  Needed  in  Off-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

VT  004  733  ED  020  375  23( 

Expectations  cf  Selected  Aspects 
of  a Vocational  Agriculture  Pro- 
gram as  Expressed  at  the  Local 
School  Level  in  New  York  State. 
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\r*r  OOi*  736  ED  020  37-3  _ 

Relatio.iship  of  Socio-Econonic 
Position  to  the  Connotative  Mean- 
ing of  Certain  V/ords  Used  in  Vo- 
cational Acriculturo. 

VT  OOU  7SO  ED  017  722  352 

Inproving  procedvires  for  Pi-oduc- 
in^  Overhead  Transpardaoles  uith 
the  Ultimate  ALm  of  Incorporating 
These  Techniques  into  the  Devel- 
opment of  a Reoional  Curricular 
Materials  Center  for  Vocational 
Education. 

VT  OOlf  910  323 

A dtuiy  of  Asricultural  Off-Fara 
Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Heeds  in  Todd  County, 
Minnesota. 

VT  oo4  948  324 

careers  in  Agriculture,  A Guide 
for  High  School  Students. 

VT  005  024  ^ 33S 

Suggested  Facilities  for  Agricul- 
tural Courses  in  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools. 

VT  005  028  324 

Motivation  of  Domestic  Seasonal 
Farm  V/orkers. 

TC  005  091  ED  019  494  371 

Tne  Concerns  and  Expectations  of 
Prospective  Participants  in  Di- 
rected Work  Experience  Programs. 

VT’  005  233  339 

planning  Fac.llties  for  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  Departments  in 
Ohio  Schools. 

^/T  005  429  33d 

A Study  of  the  Practices  Used  and 
Valued  by  Teachers  of  the  More 
Effective  and  Less  Effecitve 
Adult-Farmer  Programs  in  Michigan. 

VT  005  721  ED  020  440  298 

Demonstration  Center  at  Reidland 
High  School. 

3USIHESS  AHD  OFFICE  EDUCATION 
VT  000  653  342 

Disadvantaged  Youth  Program  in 
Business  Education,  Clerical 
Services. 

VT  000  673  326 

Follow-Up  Study  of  Business  Educa- 
tion Graduates  of  Selected  High 
Schools  in  Michigan. 

VT  000  829  3O0 

Changing  V/orkforce  Characteris- 
tics of  an  Automated  Insurance 
Company. 

VT  000  936  ED  018  553  374 

Profile  of  Ancillary  Services  Pro- 
vided by  Business  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

VT  001  129  309 

Training  Heeds  Survey— Legal 
Stenographer. 

VT  001  204  320 

A Guide  for  Conducting  Classroom 
Tests  in  Business  Arithmetic. 

VT  001  329 

Impact  of  Automation  on  Office 
Occupations. 

VT  001  483  ED  018  583  336 

Office  Machines  Used  in  Business 
Today, 

VT  002  24l  ED  019  433  ^ 35o 

Research  Heeded  in  Florida  Busi- 
ness Education. 

VT  OOlj  373  392 

List  of  Studies  Made  at  Universi- 
ty of  ;4innesota  in  Business  and 
Distributive  Education. 


VT  00^1  4:.>9  351 

K*-search  and  Development  of  Ma- 
terials for  Secretarial  Trainiir 
Courses  in  the  Specialised  Fields 
of  Legal,  Medical,  Technical. 

C04  4 16  ED  019  476  ^ ^ 379 

Pro -Service  Education  of  Office 
OccupallMiC  Teachers. 

VT  005  131  KD  018  663  34o 

Boost — Business  *r.c  ( "'ce  Edu- 
cation Student  Ir?  - 

V'’  VO5  1 )2  ^-^3 

The  Work  of  the  Business  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  Department 
Chairman.  ^ 

VT  005  19^'  ED  Old  oC.t' 

A Self-Evaluati nr  instruiTient  fvr 
the  r5usiness  and  Office  Educatio.n 


iage 


vr  GCl  !»35  SD  Ci: 

Survey  cf  Currently  Employed 
L‘urse  Aides  in  Chicago. 

rr  002  ^>22 

paramedical  and  Health -Re la ted 
‘ ‘ Pro:rams  in  the  Junior  College. 

VT  CC3  237 

Deteriination  Reasons  for  Prac 
tical  Hurrin>*  Stidents  Disci-.nt-..- 
uin:  Their  Tralninj  at  t:*e  Lara- 
mie MDTA  Vocatlcnal  School  cf 
practical  Hursing 


3C7 


VT  CC4 


ED  :i7  6:3 


A Transition  in  kurslng  Education. 
V'T  0C4  961 


i V' 

VT  005  195  ED  018  667 

Programmed  Shorthand  Laboratory 
for  Skill  Development. 

VT  005  538  ED  019  510 

Effects  of  interval  pacing  on  the 
Acquisition  cf  Typewriti:\:  Skill, 

VTD  005  720  ED  020  4 39 

Scientific  Secretary  Training 
Program  Development. 

DISTRI3UTI'/S  EDUCATIOi: 

^/T  001  655  ED  019  412 
A Philosophy  of  Distributive  Edu 
cation. 

VT  001  997 

Cooperative  V/ork  Experience  Manu 
al  for  Business  and  Distributive 
Education. 

VT  002  905  ^ 

p:  licy  and  Pz'ocedures  f^'^'  D-stri- 
butive  Education  Under  the  State 
Plan  for  the  vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

VT  003  721  2?1 

Adult  D.E.  Programs  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School. 

VI  004  195  ED  019  473  301 

A Pilot  Program  Comparing  Cooper- 
ative and  Project  Methods  of 
Teaching  Distributive  Education. 

VT  004  619  ED  017  711  285 

Distributive  Education  Programs 
in  Florida’s  Junior  Colleges. 

^/T  OOH  620  SD  017  712  _ __  _ 285 

Tne  Project  Plan  for  Distributive 
Education  in  Florida  Hi>gn  Schools. 

VT  005  261t  _ ^ _ 293 

The  Cooperative  Plan  for  Distz'i- 
bu^ive  Education  in  Florida's 
HiGh  Schools. 

VT  005  417  SD  020  419  _ 30 

A Comoarison  of  the  Eifectiveness 
of  the  Project  and  Cooperative 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  Select- 
ed Competencies  in  Distributive 
Education  at  the  Secondary  Level. 

VT  005  451  ED  020  423  381 

Readings  in  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. ^ 

VT  005  556  ED  020  427  3^2 

Guidelines  for  Implementing  the 
Project  Pl»i^  Instruction  in 
DistriDuti/e  Education  Through 
Teache r Educat ion. 

VT  005  557  ED  020  428  296 

Guideli.nes  for  Implementing  the 
Project  Plan  of  instruction  in 
Distributive  Education  in  the 
Schools . 

HEALTH  OCCUPATiOHS  EDUCATIOI! 

000  781  ^ . 327 

Practical  Ilurse  Education  in  Ohio. 


333 

L 

The  Illinois  Study  Comnissicn  on 
Ilui'sing  Ropoi'u  ol  u 19*'-''0-l  • 

Pro.Iect  to  Assess  Illincis* 

nursing  Resources  and  k'oeds. 

352 

T:  00^?  9/9  ED  020  ^ 

Statement  on  parsing  £daca‘..ion. 

294 

\rr  oc«5  4o7 

38'> 

Ha.ndbook  fvr  Practical  H'orsiri*. 
TeaciAcrs. 

539 

VT  00;  40C 

Practical  parsing  Facilities. 

382 

VT  005  502  SD  "'19  505 

Cemmunity  College  Health  Careers 
Project  phase  II. 

VT  005  510 

295 

355 

Essentials  for  Establisnzng  and 

Evaluating  Clinical  Laboratory 
Technician  Programs. 

274 

^/T  005  511  SD  019  50C- 

303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 

Training  Institute  Demonstration 
project.  Final  Report,  Volume  I. 

\rr*oc5  512  ED  019’ 509  . 303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health  Train- 
i.ng  Institute  Demonstratior.  Pro- 
ject. Fi.nal  Report,  Volatie  II. 
iT  005  521  ED  020  h2o  304 

Associate  Degree  liursing  Prcgrani 


v/or’.tshop. 

VT  005  522 

Proceedings,  Associate  Degree 
vJork.shop . 

VT  005  587 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician's 
Training  program. 

VT  005  6 01 

Guideli.nes  for  the  Training  of 
liurse  Aides. 

VT  005  620  ED  020  430 

Guide  to  Selection  of  Clinical 
Facilities  for  an  Associate 
Degree  ilursing  program. 

VT  005  710  ED  019  520 

Proceedings,  national  Seminar  on 
Vocatio.nal  Guidance. 


295 


296 


297 


340 


372 


H0;-E  ECOnOMICS  SDUCATIOK 

vr  000  109 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Manual 
of  Operations  for  Training  and 
or  Retraining  Adults  for  Jobs  Re- 
quiring Home  Eco.nomics  Kr.ov/ledge 
and  S.iills, 

VT  000  206 

Kighlights  Basic  to  Program  Devel- 
opment, Interpreting  V/age  Earning 
Occupations. 

VT  000  207 

Guidelines  for  Some  Aspects  of 
Program  Development,  Determining 
Appropriate  Programs  and  Job 
Areas.  , 

VT  000  218  _ 374 

The  Role  of  Teacher  Education  In- 
stitutions. 

VT  000  615  . 

Structuring  Family  Finance  for 
Home  Economics  Teaching. 


26 
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Attitudes  Hone  Ere n nics  Tcaoh- 
c-rs  I'ov.’ard  CiiliUrc:.. 

y:  .x'^l  >'*3i  37^ 

Inheres c in  Toaehi:v'  He  ne  Ecenon- 
1.0 s • 

vr  071  J32 

Ataltudes  To;;ard  Groups  and 
Fanilies. 

\rr  001  0)0  ed  oio  k26  37r* 

A Connunity  Approach  to  Student 
Teaching. 

^/T  000  503  3I3 

Pennies  Gro;;  on  Plans. 

V?  002  350  277 

Continuing  Education  in  Hone  Eco- 
ncnics  For  Out-of-Scncol  Ycuth 
and  Adults. 

'n  003  059  336 

Horne  Economics  in  the  Junior  Hijh 
School. 

\'T  003  0-)3  3d6 

Enperlnenx-atlon  in  the  Teaching 
of  B'oods. 

VT  003  U!i6  337 

ihe  Settin;^  for  the  Horne  Econom- 
ics Pro j ram  at  the  Secondary 
Level — U Lev;  Looli. 

VT  003  693  3UU 

Education  and  a V/oman‘s  Life. 

-.T  003  999  ED  019  hjO  391 

A Planning  Grant  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a Center  for  e De- 
velopment of  Home  Econom..  In- 
stx'ucoionai  Jlaterials. 

'/T  OOl  3U6  322 

Annotated  I5i  jliojraphy  on  Gainful 
Employment  in  Home  Eoononics. 

VT  OOli  439  356 

Our  Educational  Beliefs. 

VT  004  796  237 

Ten  Michigan  Communities  Repox't 
on  Educational  Proijrams  for  Wage- 
Earning  Occupations  Related  to 
Home  Economics . 

VT  004  807  237 

Procedures  for  Estaolishment  of 
Training  Programs  for  Wage-Eax-n- 
ing  Occupations  Related  to  Home 
Economics . 

v"T  OOh  937  SD  019  492  332 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  Senooi 
Px'ojrams  to  Prepare  Students  for 
Wage  Earning  in  Occupations  Relat- 
ed to  Home  Economics.  Final 
Report,  Volume  I. 

VI’  005  030  333 

Furnishings,  Equipment,  Instruc- 
tional Materials  and  Supplies  for 
Floral  Design  Laboratory. 

VI’  005  031  333 

Equipment,  Instructional  Materi- 
als and  Supplies  for  Vocational 
Home  Economics  in  Alaoama  High 
Schools. 

VT  005  032  33  '^ 

Fux-nishings,  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies for  Commercial  Sewing  and 
Alteration  Labox'atory. 

VT  005  033  333 

FurnLshi.ngs,  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies for  Child  Development 
Laboratory. 

VT  005  034  338 

Equipment  for  Quantity  Food  Pre pa- 
ra t I -:'n  and  Service  Laboratory. 


W 705  035  339 

Inventory-Evaluation  of  Equipment 
and  Furnishings  for  Home  Econom- 
ics Departments  in  Alabama  High 
Schools . 

n 0C3  0lf9  ED  017  735  3-0 

A Survey  of  trie  ,’Ieed  for  Pre- 
School  Teacher  Training. 

TO  005  503  ED  019  506  3B2 

An  £>:perience  ^.’ith  the  Life  and 
V/oi'!i  of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the 
Preservicc  Education  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachex’S. 

TO  OC^  534  ED  022  039  3O9 

Concept  Fo mat Ion  and  tne  Home 
Economics  Curriculam. 
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IIDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SDUCATIOII 
TO’  000  677 

Organization  and  Administration 
for  Industrial  Arts  Education. 

TO  001  203 

.Tational  Standard  School  S.hop 
Safety  Inspection  C.heci;  List. 

VT  001  241 

Industrial  Arts  Education  in  Es 
canbia  County. 

TO’  002  266  ED  020  3U 
Curriculam  Relevancy  and  V/ork. 

VT  002  709  ED  020  317 

The  Orchestx'ated  System”  Ap- 
proach to  Industrial  Education. 

'/T  003  4ll  ED  019  466 

Ilew  Directions  for  Industrial 
Arts  - . ^ .. . 

VT’  004  669 
An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

oo4  670  387 

Resource  Materials  for  Use  v;ith 
an  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
ProJTlem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Ax'ts  Course. 

VT  004  673 

An  ExperLmental  Study  of  the  Re- 
lative Effectiveness  of  Educa- 
tional Films  Versus  Industrial 
Visits  in  Learning  About  Indus- 
try. 

^/T  oo4  703 

study  of  Industrial  Arts  Educa- 
tion in  Public  Secondary  Schools 
of  tne  Southern  Appalachian 
Re>gion. 

VT  005  276  ED  018  670 

Field  Study  in  Indust xy  for  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  1, 

’/T’  C05  277  ED  0l3  671 
Field  Study  in  Industxy  for  the 
Px'eparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Repox't,  Volume  2 


387 
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MAIiPOVffiR  ECOnOMICS 

VT  000  603  307 

Hew  Yox'k  Women  and  Their  Changing 
V/orid. 

\rr  000  795  308 

Labour  and  Automation. 

TO  000  386  309 

The  Michigan  Pov/er  Study.  Phase  I. 

TO’  002  655  ED  019  461  31^ 

Proceedings,  Indiana  Manpower  Re- 
search Conference. 

VT  002  921  278 

A Look  at  Education  for  Work  in 
the  Omaha  Public  Schools. 

\rr  003  220  315 

DuPage  County  Manpower  Profile, 

1047-1970. 


VT  003  227  315 

Evansville  Area  Skill  Survey. 

VT  003  250  316 

V/hat  Happens  to  the  Lo.ng-Term  Un- 
employed. 

VT  003  307  ED  Olo  627  2c 0 

University  Perspectives  on  Man- 
power. 

ri  003  404  317 

Vocational  k'eed  Study  of  Saline, 
Gallatin,  .Hardin,  and  Page  Coiux- 
ties. 

VT  003  412  317 

Trends  in  Distribution,  Services 
and  Transportation,  With  Particu- 
lar Reference  tc  the  State  of 
Washington. 

VT  003  317 

Potentials  for  Industrial  Devel- 
opment in  Vermont. 

VT  003  564  ED  OlS  633  318 

Automation  and  Unemployiae.nt . 

V"f  003  718  321 

A Study  of  t.he  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Heeds  in  Josephine  County, 
Oregon . 

VT  003  781  321 

Inventory  of  Manpower  Research 
PX'ojects  in  Indiana.  Humber  2. 

005  223  333 

Evaluation  and  Benefit-Cost  Rela- 
tionships of  Manpower  Training 
Programs  in  II. Y.  State. 

'"OCCUPATIOIIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

VT  OOJ;  753  ED  020  380  370 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  I. 
Occupational  Aspirations  and  Ex- 
pectations. 

VT  004  754  ED  020  381  370 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  II. 
Educational  Aspirations  and  Expec- 
tations . 

VT  004  755  ED  020  382  371 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  III. 
Residence,  Income,  and  Family 
Orientation. 

OCCUPATIOHAL  SOCIOLOGY 

vr  001  385  310 

Migration  Patterns  and  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Migrants  from 
Walsh  County,  Worth  Dakota. 

VT  001  vlD  018  582  329 

Development  and  Admin  is  tx'ation  of 
the  Youth  Opinion  Questionnaire. 

VT  001  836  ED  019  4ll  311 

Selection  and  Training,  A Survey 
of  Iowa  I^nufacturing  Firms. 

TO  003  763  368 

Entrepreneurial  Orientation  of 
Farm,  Working  Class,  and  Middle 
Class  Boys. 

VT  003  767  368 

V/ork  Rolos  and  Financial  Respon- 
sibility in  the  Socialization  of 
Farm,  Fringe,  and  Town  Boys. 

VT  004  621  ED  020  354  369 

Expectations  and  Realities. 

VT  00l(  993  345 

State  Committee  on  Seasonal  Agri- 
cultural Labor. 


TSCmnCAL  EDUCATIOH 
VT  OOQ  553 

Recommendations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Utah*s  Post-High  School 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Program. 
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PaC^ 

VT  000  5oO  3 

TGcnnical  and  Semi-Professional 
Occupational  Survey. 

VT  000*58^^ 

Will  We  Be  Prepared. 

VT  000  595  . 270 

Mapping  Your  Occupational  Train- 
ing in  the  State  of  WashinCv.>i. 

VT  000  794  271 

A Study  of  Organized  Occupational 
Education  in  Missoui'l  Institu- 
tions of  HiG^er  Education. 

VT  001  213  309 

Science  and  EnGineerinc  Techni- 
cian Study. 

VT  001  615  272 

Vocational  Education  Available  to 
Adults  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 

VT  001  664  273 

Policy  and  Procedure  for  Techni- 
cal Education  Undex*  the  State 
Plan  for  the  Vocational  Educa::ion 
Act  of  1963* 

VT  001  781  300 

A Guide  for  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment for  Educating  AGricultux*al 
Technicians . 

VT  001  995  311 

Technician  Heeds  in  a Fax*m  Machi- 
nery EnGlneering  Group. 

VT  002  277 

Ford  Foundation  Grants  in  Vocatio.n- 
al  Education. 

VT  002  395  ED  019  442  3^7 

Experimental  Sumner  Program  for 
High  School  Seniors  and  Faculty. 

VT  002  703  367 

Technical-Vocational  Education  at 
Diablo  valley  ColleGO. 

;/T  002  917  ED  017  673  278 

Guidelines  for  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Programs. 

VT  003  590  281 

The  Federal  Government's  Role  in 
the  Trainin3  of  Technicians. 

VT  003  701  ED  013  O98  28l 

Developments  in  Technical  and 
Vocational  Education. 

VT  004  017  282 

Sumner  Technical  Traininc  Pro- 
grams at  Kirkman  Technical  HiGh. 

VT  004  21^  ED  018  648  321 

Implementing  IJonprofessional  Pro- 
grams in  Human  Services. 

VT  004  4o6  ED  017  687  379 

Professional  Competencies  of  Teach- 
ers of  Technical  Education  in 
Florida. 

VT  oo4  788  237 

A Report,  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Rhode  Island, 

1967-1973- 

VT  004  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupational  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  in  Oklahoma. 

VT  oo4  935  ED  0l8  66l  361 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Baccalaureate  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 

VT  OOJf  936  ED  017  729  380 

A Summer  Institute  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Technical  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Programs. 

VT  005  022  ED  020  UOO  289 

EdueatioA  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians . 

VT  005  043  ED  019  493  362 

A Developmental  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Research  and  Teacher  Edu- 
cation Progi'am  Based  on  a Clinical 
School  Concept. 


pa;e 

'/T  OC'5  047  3 >3 

selected  Bibliography  of  Iowa  Re- 
search in  Vocational-Tech.nical 
Education  and  Related  Ai'eas- 

1960-1967. 
v^r  005  130 

Technician  Training  Beyond  the 
High  School. 

VT  005  l44 

A Study  of  Technical  Education  in 
California. 
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tion and  Rcle  Conflict:  The  C-un- 

selcr * s Contribution . Gamjnary 
of  Report. 

VT  002  ?9?  376 

Vccaticnal  Teacher  Rcle  Defini- 
tion and  Role  Conflict : The  Ccun- 

selcr*s  Centribution. 


Co'URSEG 

'/T  005  ^92 

Instructional  Codes  and  Titles. 

CREATIVITY 

00^4  669  3 7 

An  Experimental  Evaluation  of 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Proble.T.  Goiving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

VT  00^4  670  3^  7 

Resource  Materials  for  Use  with 
an  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Tt.*< 
Motheds  for  Deveiopin  ' Creative 
Problem  Solvin  : Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Ai’ts  Course. 

CREATIVITY  REXE/^i^CH 

VT  00';  66-;>  3 

An  Experimental  Evaluation  <.  f 
Methc’ds  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Gulving  Abilities  in  an 
Iniustriai  Arts  Course. 

VT  OOU  670  3 7 

Resource  Materials  for  Use  with 
an  Experimental  EJvaluation  of  "Tao 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Golving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 


C1*RRICULU:‘1 
VT  02c 

Te .’hr. leal  ' n ? 2er’-lT  na, 

ou:oati  nal  . .rvev. 

I'T  C C'C  ' ' 1 

?2-a.'tlcal  ::.r  -r  K s.c^t:  n . 

VT  oC  'C" 

Technical atD-S.al  E:ucat.  n at 
D . a clc  Valley  Gv  1 1 e . 

VT  012  2 . 

Ro.-i>  n II  Vccatl.r.al  Kiucatlcn. 

VT  COG  ':’c  :C1 

Illin.  Is  At. cultural  Eiucatl  r. 

'ur  r : c u lum  Res  ear  ch  ?r  ^ ; e c t . 

VT  CC-.  C,  C ED  Cl'-'  71. 

The  Project  Plan  fer  Distribative 
Eiuraticn  in  Florida  High  Ochc*.ls. 

VT  CO\  161  ED  020  i*03 

Hivhor  Eiucaticn  in  the  Nation'.^ 

Fire  Service. 

'•URKICULU;^  DEGIGN 

VT  CC^  953  ED  01  67 1 361 

Guideli.nes  for  the  Development  cf 
Baccalaureate  Technical  Teacher 
Eiucaticn  ?r^/ra.ms. 


supj^icuLUi-:  Dno.-xopMErn 

VT  oca  '7^1  3CC 

A Guide  for  Curriculum  Develcpmer.t 
fer  Eiucatin  ^ Arrl cultural  Tech- 
iU  1 c i an." . 

VT  CO^  067  ED  C 0 311  300 

Curriculu.m  Relevancy  and  Werk. 

VT  C02  356  SD  Olh  66^  30C 

The  Preparation  cf  Curricula^  Ma- 
terials and  the  Development  of 
Teachers  for  an  Experimental  Ap- 
plication cf  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vccaticnal  Education  at  the  Se- 
condary Gohccl  Level.  Phase  II, 
Cluster  Concept  Project.  Third 
Quarterly  Report. 

VT  COS  313 

The  Minnesota  A cultural  c f f- 
Farm  c ccupational  C ppcrtur.it ies 
and  Training  Needs. 

VT  002  "^09  ED  C20  31"  2:6 

The  'Arohestrated  Sy.ctem7  An- 
prcach  tc  Industrial  Eiucaticn. 

VT^OCi;  195  ED  01'“'  U'  301 

A Pilot  Pre  'ra.m  C mpeu'ing  C<* itera- 
tive and  Project  M.ethc  is  cf 
Teachi.ng  Distributive  Education. 

VT  CC^  5^*2  5 -i 

Determination  ^f  the  Eiu national 
Needs  of  A^Ticulturai  Engineer: ng 
Techn : c : ans  in  hie  . 

VT  COG  Cl'S  3 " 

A Study  ^f  Integratin''  Bide  ’leal 
Principles  with  Instruction  in 
Vocational  A :ri culture . 

VT  CO"  276  ED  01'  6"'0  3 1 

Field  Stiny  in  Iniurtry  fer  the 
rreparati».n  <f  Iniartr:al  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Rep<-rt,  V<  l. 

VP  00^  611  ED  01'  60^  305 

pittsbur  'h  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Demc nstrati-  n 
Project.  Final  Report,  V(  I I. 

VT  or  ' >d  ED  020  ts6  JOt 

A.sscclate  De.T^e  Nursing  Pror.ri."' 

IN  rK.siu  p. 
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VT  00*3  720  ED  020  US\^  30^ 

Scientific  Secretary  Training 
Pi'Of;:ra»r.  Developn.ent . 

ClfRRICULUl‘t  S\3\LUATICr: 

W 001  2kl 

Industrial  Ai'ts  F. iucatlon  In  Sc- 
car.bia  County. 

VT  OOi.  3^’5  ED  017  6 30S 

Curreiular  Needs  of  North  Bay 
Schools . 

CUBRldjUPA  GUIDES 

VT  000  653  3^2 

Disadvanta 'ed  Youth  IVc in 
Business  Education,  Slorloal 
Services. 

VT  003  636  300 

Teaching  Pars*.  Business  Analysis 
in  ProGra.T.s  of  Vocational  AtI- 
culture  for  Yeung  Farr.ers  in 
Kansas  Cenraunities. 

VT  OOl  UQO  351 

Research  and  DeveiopTr.ent  c f Ma- 
terials for  Secretarial  Training 
Courses  in  the  Specialised  Fields 
cf  Legal,  Medical,  Technical. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

VT  000  £86  30£^ 

The  Michigan  Fever  Study.  Phase  I. 

DATA  COLLECTICiv^ 

VT  OOU  U22  ED  020  32:  2^3 

Oregon  Statewide  Study  cf  Syste- 
matic Vocational  Education  plan- 
ning , Lmplementat ion , Svalua vie n - 

DATA  SHEETS 

TO  002  P45  ''-77 

A Follou-Up  of  Former  Students 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  Hi ;h 
Schools  of  North  Carolina  (For 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  17^66 ). 

DESCISION  MAKING 

VT  004  615  ED  020  352  36:' 

Perceived  Sources  cf  Influence 
Upon  Occupational  and  Educational 
Expectations. 

DEMONSTRATION  CENTERS 

TO  005  721  ED  020  440 

Demonstration  Center  at  Reidland 
High  School. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAI-IS 

VT  005  653  ED  015  Jl" 

An  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Program  for  Disadvan- 
taged Youths. 

TO  005  654  ED  0^^'  51:  2£*" 

Project  Challenge. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

TO  004  391  ED  020  323  345 

E:'Cperimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpox;er  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  cf  Youthful  lumates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

SLmore,  Alabama.  l6th  Progress 
Reoort . 

TO  065  511  ED  Oir  50"  303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  De.monstration 
Pi'oject.  Final  Report,  Volume  I. 

VT  005  7li»  ED  020  1.33 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpov;er  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inm.atcs  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

Elmore,  Alabuma,  First  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 


VT  CC  T ' ED  X . 3- 

Experir.  er.vc.l  ant  Der/'r*.^tratl.  n 
Munpeuor  f r Trainin'  an; 

Place;: onl  vf  Y<.uthful  lumates  cf 
Draper  rrect ! nal  .Vr;tor, 

ELm.'.re,  Alabara.  IV  iron  Llsojr  lr;a- 
tlor.  P.e'xrt. 

TO  CO:'  '’lo  ED  O'C  4:"^ 

EirperLmenvUi  an  i Der*  c ri.'traol  n 
Manp  ver  Prv/e.?*v  f r Trolnlr.,.  and 
Pla^ereuv  c Y uthf'd  lumao-c* 

Dra  -er  '-rreot  I..;.al  denier, 

ELmcre,  .Mala:  a.  Th:ri  DV'Se:  1 na- 
vi on  Rep..rt. 

DETOAl  techniciat::* 

.'T  CCS  5 ^ 

Dental  Lab^. rat^  rv  Te  :hr. ! e 1 anr  * s 
Training  ?T' 

DIF7J2  ICIf 

VT  003  160  ED  Cl^  ^4l 

Ip.nc vat  1 ve  Methc  ds  for  C t\,  iy  ] n . ' 
Inn:vaticP.  In  Education. 

VT  005  193  ED  CI7  ?42  C:  3 

Infcimr.aticn  Systems . 

DIRECTaRISC 

VT  COO  5^'  0 ' 7C 

Mappin ' Your  i' ocupaticnal  Train- 
ing in  the  State  cf  IVashingtcn. 

VT  004  99"  345 

State  Committee  on  Geascnal  Agri- 
cultural I/ibcr. 

VT  005  151  ED  OCC  403  2^  1 

Higher  Education  in  the  Katie n's 
Fire  Service. 

VT  CO-  56?  ED  CIS  all  ;f 

Directory,  Fro.grams  cf  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Unite!  States. 

dis/vDvai:taged  srA^iRcra-siTT 
VT  CC5  503  ED  019  506  3'M 

An  Experience  with  the  Life  and 
V/orh  cf  the  Disadvantaged  fer  the 
Preservice  Education  cf  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

DIS/ADVAIiTAGED  GROUPS 

005  420  ED  017  741  34” 

Progress  Report  of  Vccaticnal- 
Technlcal  Education  Pi'c>gram  De- 
velopment for  Persons  with  Spe- 
cial Needs  by  States. 


DIS;U)VANTAGSD  YOUTH 

VT  000  C53  342 

Disadvantaged  Youth  Program  in 
Business  Education,  Clerical 
Services . 

VT  001  247  ED  017  64?  342 

A Follow -Up  Study  of  a Sample  cf 
Trainees  from  the  Mayor’s  Youth 
Employment  Project. 

VT  002  230  ^ 275 

The  Work-Study  Program  Under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  cf  1963* 

VT  002  551  343 

Project  REDY. 

VT  005  051  346 

The  Ccloradc  Story,  Volume  II. 

VT  005  052  346 

The  Colorado  Stor;'^. 

VT  005  131  ED  01"  663  346 

Bcost--Business  and  Office  Sduca 
tion  Student  Training. 

VT  005  4l4  ED  019  4o‘-  3I7 

Development  of  a Program  t^  I^e 
pare  Do3  *rq\  cm  -s,  Disadvanta  ;el 


Youths  and  Slow  Learners  for  Voca- 
tional Education, 


VT  CO-'  ED  Cl-  -1"  3 

Pumm3r  Institutes  IV  r TO  cat  E r.al 
Ccunseling  and  GTlaance  Dors  r.nvl. 
VT  00')  633  ED  C1‘  1 3 

.\n  Ex.^erimental  and  L'e:r<.  r.strat  I r. 
Mar.u  wer  I >v  ram  :hr  Dlsaivar.ta  e i 
V uths . 


EicT'Kn'TOrA.  ...12;.:: 
v:  CGO  ’>  - 

Mappin:  Y U'  s at  I r.a.  Ira  n- 
ir.g  in  the  ..tute  f has r. r . 
VT  061  "55  21  Cl 

A Ihll.  s phy  Dhtrhut..,- 
?atic  n. 

VT  001  ' 


1-  norat  I ve  W r.:  hxoer  ler.s^  Manu- 


al f<r  Busl.ne..s  ar.  i l:str.L  **  .w 
E iucatlon. 

’•m  QC  ‘ ^ C~ 

Policy  and  Pr:  ce  2 re::  f r llrtr.- 
butive  Eiucaticr.  Ur.  :er  the  dta^.e 
Flan  for  tne  V'  catlcr.al  Eiucatl  r. 
Act  cf  ITO'3. 

VT  002  7:1 


Aiult  D.E.  ?r^  *raro  in  the  .►j  'n- 
dary  Sch-.  TO* 

VT  CC4  192  ED  016  - 3' 

Training  Institute  tc  Vp -ra  ;e 
Teachers  cf  Vccaticr.ai  .Vgri culture 
In  Distributive  E ducat i^'n  and 
luoervisei  Training  In  rf-Farr 
.Vgr  1 cu  1 tural  ' c cupat  i c ns  . 

VT  C04  ly-  ED  01  ’ 4^  3: 

A Pilot  Program.  Comparing  Ccepera- 
ti-oe  and  Pro.  ect  Methc  do  of 
Teaching  Distributive  Education. 

VT  CO^i  y^3  3 


List  cf  Studies  Made  at  Universi- 
ty cf  Minnesota  in  Business  and 
Distrib-ative  Education. 

VT  004  6i9  ED  ^’11  ^ - 

Distributive  Education  Pro  grams 
in  Fieri  da ' s Junior  Cc  lie  :es . 

VT  004  620  ED  01?  712  2'- 5 

The  Project  Plan  for  Distributive 
Education  m Florida  High  Schccls* 

VT  005  192  2 TO 

The  Work  cf  the  Business  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  Department 
Chairman. 

VT  005  264  293 

The  Cooperative  Plan  for  Distri- 
butive Education  i.n  Florida’s 
High  Schools . 

VT  065  417  . ED  020  4ic  3''-'- 

A Cemparisen  of  the  Effectiveness 
cf  the  Project  and  Cooperative 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  Select- 
ed Competencies  in  Distributive 
Education  at  the  Secondary  Level. 

TO  005  451  ED  020  423  3''i 

Readings  in  Distributive  Educa- 
tion. 

005  556  ED  020  42V  3‘-2 

Guidelines  for  Lm.plementin ' the 
Project  Plan  of  Instruct icn  in 
Distributive  Education  Through 
Teacher  Education. 

VT  005  55'^  ED  020  42"  ^96 

Guidelines  for  Implementin'  the 
Project  Plan  cf  In.structlcn  in 
Distributive  Eiucaticr.  in  tie 
Schorls . 


D.  CTCR/.L  THEjES 

VT  002  9 "4  ED  01^  464  392 

Sammaries  cf  Studies  in  Au-icul* 
tural  Education. 


DRAFTING 

VT  003  6l4  320 

Some  Statistical  Correlate.'  'a 
Iniuctrial  Graphicr. 
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DR‘.?ouT  PRE'/ri^riv  rr 

VT  003 

S:*:porirr,entaI  ani  D>?Ir.^astra 
Pr-v-'/oct  cati'.  aal  LMuoatl 
An  Inter  in.  Kop^rt. 

VT  CO3  i'OO 

SxperL*:.ental  and  Den.on5tra 
Pivject  Vcoaticnal  Eduoat’ 
;Ieocnd  Inter Irr.  Repv:rt. 

V?  C04  7U3 

success  Factors  in  Retainl 
potential  Dropouts. 
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DROPOUTS 

VT  003  037  36  V 

Detemr.i nation  cf  Reasons  for  Prac- 
tical Ilursintj  Students  Discontin- 
uin': Their  Training,  at  the  Lara- 
ir.ie  MDTA  Vocational  School  cf 
Practical  Rursin.p. 

DUAL 

VT  005  552  ED  OIS-  513  2S-6 

Shared -Tinr.e  {Dual  Enrollment)  Con- 
cept  for  Area  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Prograirs. 

ECCKCMIC  FACTORS 

VT  OCU  lOS  ED  0?1  052  337 

An  Operations  Research  Model  for 
Locating  Area  Vccaticnal  Schools. 

SDSX  CCKMJi'JICATOR 

VT  001  305  ED  019  3^'?  3®6 

Comparing  the  Effectiveness  of 
Tv;c  Methods  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
tural Science  to  Students  in  Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 


EDUCABLE  ffiRTALLY  ilANDICAPPED 
VT  002  503 

Pennies  Grow  on  Plans . 
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EDUCATICML  ADMIKISTRATICII 

VT  003  2U7  331 

Group  Interview  Guide,  A Nation- 
wide Study  of  the  Administration 
of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
at  the  Sta1>e  Level. 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTITUDES 

VT  002  921  27S 

A Look  at  Education  for  V7ork  in 
the  Omaha  Public  Schools. 

VT  OOk  0^5  331 

A Survey  of  Parents  of  North 
Dakota  High  School  Students  Who 
were  Seniors  in  I966. 

VT  004  395  ED  017  685  302 

Curricular  Needs  of  North  Bay 
Schools. 

VT  004  754  ED  020  381  370 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth: 

II.  Educational  Aspirations  and 
Expectations. 

EDUCATIONAL  CERTIFICATES 

VT  002  917  ED  017  673  276 

Guidelines  for  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Programs. 

EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE 

VT  000  076  35^ 

Selected  Papers  from  the  National 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Seminar  on  the  Administration  of 
Research. 

VT  001  329  310 

Impact  of  Automation  on  (^fi'ice 
Occupations . 

VT  OOI4  376  ED  020  326  2^3 

Kev/  Directions  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 


EDUCATMcM.  FACILITY 

VT  001  01.'  33'' 

Ro  0 c :: men  da  1 1 ^ nc  i\  r 't  V 0 't  1 1 1 na : 

A ricuituro  Cl'u^sr.  cr-  ':r* : i‘‘arr 
Mechanics  Shcp. 

VT  001  336 

Bullilnv,  Squipnent,  an;  rU*:lI- 
ties  tVr  Vc'cationai  At  'ula'-cre 
Fiucat ion. 

VT  ^'X).  30s  ED  019  ^^3'^  33’ 

To  ohm  Re  source  Center  r 
Vt^cational-Technical  Eiucatl  n. 

VT  003  446  33" 

The  Cettin'  for  the  Home  Ecor.vp 
ics  Pregram  at  the  Secondary 
Level--  A New  Look. 

VT  005  024  33 

Suggested  Facilities  for  Agrioul- 
tical  Courses  in  Area  Vocatif^nal- 
Technical  Schools. 

VT  005  288  33'' 

Planning  Facilities  for  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  Departments  in 
Ohio  Schools. 

VT  005  40S  33'^ 

Practical  Nursing  Facilities. 

EDUC.ATIOr:AL  INTiOVATICN 

VT  004  376  ED  020  326  263 

liev:  Directions  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

VT  005  160  ED  017  "741  2S-2 

Innovative  Methods  for  Studying 
Innovation  in  Education. 

EDUCATICIIAL  INTEREST 

VT  000  ^^09  271 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools  in  Nebraska. 

VT  005  952  372 

The  Choice  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion as  an  Educational  Opportu- 
nity. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

VT  005  417  ED  020  419  3?^ 

A Comparison  of  the  Effectiveness' 
of  the  Prcject  and  Cooperative 
Methods  of  Instruction  on  Select- 
ed Competencies  in  Diat>ubutive 
Education  at  the  Secondary  Level. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS 

VT  000  422  354 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  2. 

VT  000  540  306 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm Agricultural  Jobs  in  the 
Lake  Charles  Area. 

VT  000  581  306 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm*  Agi'icultural  Jobs  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  Area. 

VT  000  583  307 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Traininr  Needs  of  Yoftth  for  Non- 
farm  A:pricultural  Jobs  in 
Alexandrla-Pineviile  Area. 

VT  000  '"OS  -71 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational 
Technical  Schoc'ls  in  Nebraska. 

VT  000  ' 36  308 

Fremont  County  Survey  of  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Needs 
In  Business  and  Tnlustry. 

VT  001  3"9  310 

L-jpact  {f  Autcratirn  on  Office 
' ccupaticns. 
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Utah  ’ s A T Icultisral  Isxs . 

VT  OC.  '-V  313 

The  ::ir.n-c>'ta  Agricultural  ff- 
.arr  vccupaticnal  c ppcrtunl ties 
an:*  Tra ' ning  Needs  . 

VT  OOi  '"i  ED  CI6  O’:  4 314 

^.n  Invest:  *atior.  cf  the  Training 
ani  Chill  Requlreir.entc  cf  In  ins - 
trial  Machinery  M.ainte nance  Ncrk- 
ors . V^lim'C  II. 

VT  00'  -:i  _ 276 

A L^ck  at  Education  for* Work  in 
the  : maha  Public  Schccls. 

VT  CC3  23c  316 

Assessing  Educational  Require- 
ments for  Skillpower. 

VT  003  404  317 

Vccaticnal  Need  Study  of  Saline, 
Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Page  Coun- 
ties. 

VT  003  552  315 

A Survey  to  Determine  the  Oppor- 
tunities and  Training  Needs  for 
Career  Persons  in  Agriculturally 
Related  Distributive  Businesses. 

VT  003  566  316 

The  Mature  of  Agricultural  Occupa- 
tions, Other  Than  Farming  in 
Saline  County,  Missouri. 

VT  003  567  319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Farmers . 

VT  003  569  319 

Cempentencies  in  Farm.  Machinery 
Maintenance  Needed  by  Farm.ers. 

VT  003  574  319 

Corapentencies  in  Agriculture  Need- 
ed by  Males  Employed  in  Retail 
Fertilizer  Distribution. 

VT  004  006  ED  016  S32  321 

An  Investigation  of  the  Training 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 
trial Machinery  Maintenance  Work- 
ers. Volume  I. 

VT  004  395  ED  017  685  302 

Curricular  Needs  of  North  Bay 
Schools . 

VT  004  542  322 

Determination  cf  the  Educational 
Needs  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technicians  in  Ohio. 

VT  004  649  323 

Employment  Opportunities  and  Us- 
able Agricultural  Skills  in  Non- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Appalachia. 

VT  004  721  323 

Educational  Requirements  for  Cff- 
the-Farm.  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Yuma  County,  Arizona. 

VT  004  788  ^-7 

A Report,  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Rhode  Island, 

1X7-1973. 

VT  004  910  323 
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Scientific  Secretary  Training 
Program.  Development. 

EXPERBSNTAL  TEACHIirG 

VT  005  634  ED  020  432  363 

Report  cf  the  Pilot  Project  for 
the  Training  cf  Teacher  Aides  De- 
troit Public  Schools,  Sammer, 

1966. 

EXPERT  CONFERENCE 

VT  005  022  ED  020  4C0  CSS 

Education  and  Training  cf  Techni 
clans . 

EXTSIISICN  EDUCATION 

VT  004  730  ED  020  372  3?? 

Learning  Orientation  Priorities 
cf  Cooperative  Extension  Clien- 
tele in  Selected  -Pennsylvania 
Counties. 

FACILITY  GUIDSLirTES 

VT  003  *^^^6  337 

The  Setting  for  the  Home  Econom- 
ics ?rogra.m  at  the  Secondary 
Level--  A New  Look. 

VT  005  023  345 

State  Plan  for  V/erkshops  and  Re- 
habilitation Facilities. 

VT  005  28^  339 

Planning  Facilities  for  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  Departmients  in 
Ohio  Schools- 

VT  005  408  339 

Practical  Nursing  Facilities. 

FACILITY  INVENTORY V 

VT  005  035  339 

Inventory- Ehraluat ion  of  Squipnen^ 
and  Furnishings  for  Home  Econom- 
ics Departments  in  Alabama  High 
Schools . 

FAMILY  INCOME 

VT  000  615  3?6 

Otructurins  Family  Finance  for 
Kerne  Economics  Teaching. 

FARM  ACCCUI^S 

VT  000  ^*37  271 

Vocational  Agricui^ure  Farm  Man- 
agement Program.,  Southeastern 
Minnesota,  1965  Annual  Report. 

MiANAGEI.IENT 

VT  000  837  271 

Vocaticnai  Agriculture  Farm  Man- 
agement Program.,  Southeastern 
Minnesota,  1<^5  Annual  Report. 
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Pa.'.e 

\?T  003  636  , 300 

Teaching  E'arn  Business  Analysis 
in  Pro^ams  cf  Vocat.ional 
culoura  for  Ycun^r  Fanners  in  Kan- 
sas Coinmimities. 

\rr  003  763  . 

Entrepreneurial  t'rientation  of 
Farm,  Working  Class,  and  Middle 
Class  Boys. 

FAK-I  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  002  548.  ED  019  454  3-1-3 

Agriculture  is  Mere  Than  Farming. 

FARI-IERS 

VT  000  565  ED  018  542  3<iD 

Occupations  of  Former  Vccational 
Agriculture  Students  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

VT  002  016  ED  019  427  311 

L-nnrovins  the  Proficiency  of  Mech- 
anical Activities  Performed  by 
Utah's  Agriculturalists. 

VT  003  567  _ 319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Farmers . 

VT  003  569  . . 319 

Competencies  in  Farm  Machinery 
Maintenance  Needed  by  Farmers. 
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FEASIBILITY  STUDIES 

'■rs  coo  568 

Will  v;e  Be  Prepared. 

VT  004  590  ED  020  346  2"-^ 

Initial  Feasibility  Study  for  Ex- 
ploration of  Three  U.3.  Air  Force 
Course  Materials  for  Adaptation 
to  Civilian  School  Systems. 

VT  005  045  ED  017  735  3S0 

A Survey  of  the  Need  for  Pre- 
School  Teacher  Training. 

FEDERAL  AID  . 

YU  005  569  ED  019  51^ 

Directory,  Prograjns  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  United  States. 

federal  laws 

V?  003  590  ^ 

The  Federal  Government's  Role  in 
the  Training  of  Technicians. 

TO  oo4  998  .345 

State  Committee  on  Seasonal  Agri- 
cultural Labor. 


Page 

VT  003  '>'"4  31^^ 

Competencies  in  A'Ticul^u^e  Keea- 
ed  by  Males  Employed  in  Retail 
fertiliser  Distribution. 

FIBLl')  IiXPFRIENCE  ?RCGRA1‘1S 
VT  OOy  ED  Olr  6?0  3 i 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
preuaration  cf  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Vciuir.o  1. 

VT  005  503  ED  019  506 

,A.n  Eicprience  with  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the 
Preservice  Education  of  Home  c.cc- 
nomics  Teachers. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

VT  004  673  3^-7 

An  Eicoer  im.ental  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tive Effectiveness  of  Educa- 
tional FiLms  versus  Industrial 
Visits  in  Learning  About  Industry. 

FII'IANCE  CCCUPATIONS 

TO  002  5S0  ED  019  45S  313 

I/Duisiana  Study  of  Manpower  and 
Training  Eeeds  in  Finance,  Insur- 
ance, and  Real  Estate  Occupations. 

FINANCIAL  POLICY 

VT  003  721  , 

Adult  D.S.  Programs  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School. 

FINAIJCIAL  SUPPORT 

VT  003  590  . 

The  Fsder&I  Govertimsn't 's  Role  in 
the  Training  of  Technicians. 


FEEDBACK 

VT  001  305  ED  019  391  3.6 

Comparing  the  Effectiveness  of 
Tt'/o  Methods  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
tural Science  to  Students  in  Vo- 
cational Agricultuj'e. 

VT  004  756  ED  019  477  379 

The  Relative  Effectiveness  of 
Informational  Feedback  About 
Suuei'visory  and  Student  Reac- 
tions with  Beginning  and  Ex- 
perienced Vocational  Teachers. 

FEMALES 

VT  000  603  ^ 

New  York  VJomen  and  Their  Changing 

World. 

VT  001  551  ED  018  589  329 

Young  Women  in  Virginia. 

fertilizers 
TO  003  567 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Fanners . 


VT  003  721 

Adult  D.E.  Programs  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 
VT  005  029 

Wingspread  Conference  on  Fire 
Service  Administration. 

FIP-F  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 
VT  005  048  290 

Crisis  in  the  Fire  Service. 

VT  005  151  ED  020  403  291 

Higher  Education  in  the  Nation's 
Fire  Service. 

FIRE  SERVICE 
VT  005  029 

'Wingspread  Conference  on  Fire 
Service  Administration. 

VT  005  o48  290 

Crisis  in  the  Fire  Service. 

flexible  scheduling 

VT  004  991  380 

Scheduling  Card  for  Voc-Tech 
Teachers  Training  Shortens 
Training  Period. 

floriculture 

VT  005  030  33. 

Furnishings,  Equipment,  Instruc- 
tional Materials  and  Supplies  lor 
Floral  Design  Laboratory. 

FLORIST  VroRKER  . 

VT  005  030  33' 

Furnishings,  Equipment,  Instruc- 
vional  Materials  and  Supplies  for 
Floral  Design  Laboratory. 


FLUID  PCV'ER  EDUCATION 
VT  002  6^9  3'2' 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers,  1965- 
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VT  004  .00  ED  016  113  3 '8 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Ptwer 
Education  for  V'  cational  and  Tecn- 
r.ical  Teachers , 1'‘66. 

FaO  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 
VT  00'  034  33' 

Equipm.ent  for  Quantity  Food  Prepa- 
ration and  Service  Laboratory. 

FCXD  SERVICE  WORiiERS 
'/T  003  9i'9  4)19  470  3- 1 

A planning  Grant  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a center  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Heme  Economics  In- 
structional Materials. 

Ft'ODS  INSTRUCTIC'N  , . . 

003  093  . 3'b 

Exnerimentaticn  in  the  Teaching 
cfFocds.  e 

VT  005  034 

Saui'oment  for  Quantity  Food  Prepa- 
ration and  Service  Laboratory. 

FCRHIGN  COUNTRIES 

VJ*  005  022  ED  020  400 

Education  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians. 

VT  005  14S  ED  020  402  -91 

"Britain’s  Indus -rial  Training  Act. 

EtUNDATION  PROGR/d-'iS 
VT  002  2'^V  " 

Fcrd  Foundation  Grants  in  Vcca- 
tional Education. 

FUTiD.^iMENTAL  CCNCEPTS 
VT  005  277  ED  018  671  3:r 

Field  Study  in  Industry  fer  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volu.me  2. 

FUTURE  FARi’iERS  OF  AMERICA 

VT  001  677  . ^ ^'^3 

The  Ohio  Manual  of  Operation  icr 
Vccational  Agriculture  Education. 

VT  004  613  ed  020  351  _ 303 

Adapting  the  FFA  to  a Changing 
Program  cf  Vocational  Agriculture. 

GSCGRAPiilC  REGIONS 

VT  003  222  .... 

Region  II  Vocational  Education. 

GCAL  ORIEirTATICN 

VT  003  763  . . ^ " 

Entrepreneurial  Orientation  Cx 
Farm,'working  Class,  and  Middle 
Class  Boys. 

VT  004  C09  __  3t>, 

The  Degree  to  ’.'/hich  Utah  High 
School  Students  are  Being  Orient- 
ed as  to  Vocational  and  Technical 
Gcals. 

GO\OERK1-IENT  E^'J’LOYEES 
VT  002  24?  ED  019  434  311 

Job  Briefs,  Selected  Federal  Jobs. 

GOVERIUffllTr  RctE 

VT  003  590  ' _ ‘ "-4 

The  Federal  Cicverament ' s Role  in 
the  Training  of  Technicians. 

GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE  ON  MANPOWER 
TRAINING 

VT  002  631  ED  019  460  3^-3 

Preceedin.js  cf  the  G<.'verncr’s 
Conference  on  Manpower  Training. 
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vr  000 

Folhv-^'^  Ot-iiy  ' 1 

0<n:i>lr:*t  in  IV.  Tiur.r  Ir.  V<  ‘ it  ‘ lia’ 

VT  000  ^6b 

Tralnln,:  1‘t  ^ ff-.-'xiT.  A rl  ‘ul- 
t'M'txl  i ccupat  I<  nj  - ..upplor-^rOv . 
VT  CK.'0  G'^3 

?c  ll'.;;-Tjp  L>tu1y  < buriiio^. 
il  n .Ir.iiuatOJ  ci‘  ^'eiec^e  i Hi.'.h 
Ojhc'l  *:i  Michit'^an. 

VT  COl  3''" 

0‘jiectei  Teohniques  r ?.  rrulat- 
in'  the  Ouesticnnaire ♦ Mechanic^:, 
and  Relaced  Materials  c:'  a 
llc-.z-Up  Proce  iio*e . 

VT  oo:  ed  oi< 

Earnings  Mobility  cf  MDTA  Train- 
ees, 
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GRADUATES 

VT  003  '37  36" 

Determination  < f Reasons  f<  r Prac- 
tical Nvsrsing  Ctuaents  Discontin- 
uing Their  Training  at  the  Lara- 
mie MDTA  Vccational  Gchr<  l ci 
Practical  nursing. 

GRALVS 

VT  002  277  ^7^ 

Fcrd  Foundation  Grants  in  \o  ca- 
tional  Education. 

GROUPS 

W 001  ^32 

Attitudes  Toward  Groups  ana 
Families . 

GUIDANCE  PERSONNEL 

VT  005  6U8  ED  019  517  37 ■' 

SuiTjner  Institutes  for  Vccational 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Personnel. 

GUIDELINES 

VT  000  707  "6r 

Guidelines  for  Some  Aspects  cf 
Prc^:ram  Development,  Determining 
Appropriate  Programs  and  Job 
Areas . 

VT  000  3^6  76' 

Guidelines  for  Pilot  Prograr.s  in 
Agricultural  Education. 

VT  COl  20U  32“ 

A Guide  for  Conducting  Classrcoir 
Tests  in  Business  Arithmetic. 

VT  001  9?1  ED  019  350 

Guidelines  for  State  Vocaticnai 
A^priculture  Curriculums  Materials 
Sejrvices. 

VT  002  363 

Roadmap  for  a Decade  of  Pro,gress 
in  Industrial  Education. 

VT  002  917  ED  017  6?3  27^- 

Guidelines  for  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Programs . 

VT  OOA  372^  ED  017  6^3  2^3 

A Transition  in  Nursing  Education. 

VT  OOU  531  2‘U 

Agricultural  < fferinr^s  in  Corrmun- 
ity  Colles^es  in  the  United  States. 

VT  OOA  537 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Training  Programs  for  Agri<^ultur- 
al  Technicians. 

VT  OOit  2<56  362 

Guidelines  for  Submitting  occupa- 
tional Research  and  Develcpnent 
Proposals . 

VT  OOU  935  ED  01^'  661  361 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  '(  T 
Baccalaureate  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 


'.T‘  CV  * I*'  ED  CC  * ' - 

A Institute  f.r  the  Im- 

pr:vt;R.ent  of  Tcchn''ial  Tea;'h*u* 

E u atAui  . 

Vr  Oi-  .c'3 

lulicllni'  f r 7‘ p»=^rat  E : . * t 
tion  'V'--r  iinat'  r . 

VT  ED  C\C  i.2 

lulueiines  r Lmple.mer.t:ru'  the 
FT'  . eet  Plan  if  In:truc^.'  n in 
Distributive  Edu-^ati'T,  :n  tn-* 

VT  CO-  6'’0  HD  c:o  i.30 

G-*iae  t'-  Se.e:tiv.>n  » f Vlinicai 
Facilities  fr>r  an  Associate 
Degree  rDarcln:  Pr  u‘ar. 

H.ANDIC/i?PKD  VTUDEirV 

VT  CO5  ED  Oly  ‘ 

DeveiC'pment  of  ' tram  t>'  Pre- 
pare Delinquen^/S , "^isaivanta/ed 
Youths  and  Slew  Learners  for  V.- 
cati>-nal  Educaticn. 

HRALTH  F/e^ILITIEG 

VT  005  620  ED  0-0  23*: 

Guile  to  Selection  cf  Clinical 
Facilities  for  an  Associate 
De,tree  N'lrsing  Pro  gram. 


HEALTH  lCCUPATIONS 

VT  001  dX'  36' 

Cimpletion  Report  ' n -iuitarce 
iounselorr  W..rLsh'0ps  In  Healtn 
Career.^ . 

HF.ALTH  i ^'^CUPATICNS  EDUCATICN 
VT  000  ?•  1 3v^ 

Prac t leal  JDar s e E i a t X n in  ■ h io  . 

^/T  002  V22  Si’ 

paramedical  and  Health-Relate 1 
grams  in  the  Junior  Ivlle'e. 

VT  003  237  3c' 

Determination  cf  Reasons  for  Prac- 
tical Nursing  Students  Discentin- 
oning  Their  Training  at  the  Lara- 
mie MDTA  oatiC'p.ai  Ached  rf 
Practical  LTursing. 

VT  007  3--  ED  01"  6=  ; ; 

A Transition  in  Nursing  Eiucati^n. 

VT  OOU  9'  ' ED  020  3 

Statement  cn  Nursing  Eiucatiin. 

7T  CO-1  -07 

Handbcf  k fer  Practical  NVursir." 
Teachers . 

VT  00"“'  2o- 

Practical  Nursing  Facilities. 

V?  005  -02  ED  01^*  50^ 

Community  College  Health  Careers 
Prefect  Phase  IT. 

VT  005  510 

Essentials  fer  Establi.shing  and 
Evaluating  Clinical  LabvraUry 
Technician  Pregramjs. 

VT  001  ;11  ED  01 1 soi  <03 

Pittsbinr  :h  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Dem.cnrtratio n 
Project.  Final  Report,  Vclitme  I 
IT  005  dC  ED  01^-^  1C‘  303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Demicnstrati^- n 
Pref  ect . Final  Report,  Vo  I^ir.e  XI. 

VT  005  521  ED  OCO  hi 6 30t 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  Pr  gram 
VN  rkshop. 

^/T  005  522 

Pr<'ceedin  :s , Associate  Degree 
Workshop. 

VT  005  5^ '7 

Dental  Labcratc ry  Techn I c lan ' s 
Trainin'  Pre 
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VT  o\  od 

1 lelinec  T r tne  'prainir.g  ^ : 

N U"  e Ai  ieu . 

VT  '''(g-  c C ED  0 C *30 

hlie  t 2el-  tin  : hUi.'a. 

FaXilt  : r ar  ' v lat- 
; N u'S  'ng  Ir  ^xam. 

HI  :H  2 'H  I TTCRX  ‘’V  ‘M 

V'f  CC3  ‘Cl 

V c tt  1 na . ' irr . 'u , a i n M i cn . car. . 

VT  o '2  2D  d ’ : '1 

An  Analytic  f tr*=^  Ef:‘*  t ! trie 
HI  h 2,h:  ^ 'urr:  -.Imr  r.  ' 
le  e A n .*'*vei:-nt . 

HUH  L IR.DIVTrV 

d oovO  ^ 

F LIcw-Up  Ctuiy  d ' iraiuates 
''^ompietin.  ?r  xarx  in  V<-  :ati  r.al 
A Ti culture. 

VT  dc  6'3  5^7' 

F'dl  w-Up  2tuiv  .f  Bv.siness  ri.ia- 
ti  n Ira  nates  C Cele:ted  HI ’U 
2cn'-'l  in  .Mi?h»gan. 

VT  '.'03  ' 31  ' 

m. peter. ? le.  in  Barm  Macnir.erv 
.Ma.r.t‘^:.ance  N'ee  :e  : by  Fanrerc. 

VT  CC-  6^1  ED  0:0  3-''  g 

£:<p--.-:tSLZir.r.s  ani  Realities. 

HIOI;  .'"H  1 .'T.’DSITJ 

VT  CC<>  ■ t "1 

Repu*t  . n tne  Neei  f'rr  V<  cati.na* 
Te>r.nical  Cnn.clc  ^n  Nebraska. 

'd  CCl  .0^*  ""’i 

Training  Nee  is  in  Central  Fer- 
tu:.Ky,  Student  Interest  and  Avail- 
abdity . 

VT  001  n' C ED  01^  1“2  3c'i 

Development  and  A^mrTnistraticr.  cf 
the  Youth  .pinion  iguest iennaire. 

VT  002  30*  SE  ciu  -nc  36” 

Experimental  Gammer  program  f r 
Hitt  Seniors  and  Faculty. 

V?  003  5'-‘g  3^- 

Experimental  ani  De.mcnstraticn 
Pr  lect  Vccatirnal  Education,  An 
InterL'"  Report. 

VT  CC3  oCO  3^- 

E>roerimentai  and  Demonstration 
rX'^gect  Vocaticnai  Edutaticn. 

2e?:nd  Interim  Report. 

VT  CC3 

WV  rk  Rslec  and  Financial  P.espcnri- 
bility  In  the  S:cializaticn  cf 
Farm,  rVince,  an:  Town  Beys. 

AT  CC^  CC'- 

The  Degree  t.  VCnich  Utah  High 
Ccnccl  Ctuients  are  Be*ng  Crient- 
ed  as  tc  Vccational  and  Technical 
> als. 

VT  00^.  61-  ED  020  352  369 

Perceived  Sc’orces  cf  Influence 
Upon  5 ccupat ic^nal  and  Educational 
Expectations. 

VT  OCh  ^36  ED  020  3':^  3X 

Relation  chip  cf  3cc  ic-Eccncr.ic 
Position  t.-  the  Gennetative  Mean- 
ing of  Certain  Words  Used  in  Vo- 
cational Axioulture. 

VT  007  '.’73  375 

fu'^cess  PacUrs  in  Retaining 
petential  Dropouts. 

HIGH  CCUCi  LT 

^rr  00c  66h  270 

DeveL'pirent  cf  a Master  Plan  fsr 
Vocaticnai  Educaticn  in  the  State 
; f Georgia. 

VT  001  "X  ED  01^^  hi6 

V-  cati^nal  Education  f<.r  American 
Y^  uth. 
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'rv  00  -0 

i:  rta  Car(.'lina  Am.  ia.  :’o:..‘r-r‘T,.ve 
Report , i oult;ira : *at , - r. , 

I 

00'.  1*'^  R.'  Cl  • * ' 

The  Devei.  pn.ent  ami  Der.v ais t ra t 
of  Unified  Vocatioi.ai-T*.-^  n:\lco' 
■.Ciucaticn  Ir<  jrajrc  ‘.n  fn.an  R'.u-a^ 
.‘Oroa  rit-h  f‘ChC‘-lo. 

\T  00’:  5^:' 

A Ctuiy  of  Interrat  I no  Rlilo  lea' 
Principles  vrith  Instruotl.n  in 
*;•.  national  A:ric’a3  ture. 

n.rs  EocnoMico 

VT  C04  730  SD  020  3'  S 

Learning:  Orientation  Pi* i Titles 
of  Cceperative  Extension  Clien- 
tele in  Selected  Pennsylvania 
Counties. 

HOME  ECOMCMICS  EDUCATION 
VT  00.:  503 

Pennies  G.'^ov  cn  Plans. 

\T?  002  op? 

Ccntinuln^  Education  in  -"re  Eco- 
nomics for  Cut-of-Schcci  Youth 
and  Ad-alts. 

VT  003  059  3 ' 6 

Heme  Economics  in  the  Junior  Hij;h 
School. 

^/T  003  093  336 

Experimentation  in  the  Teaching 
of  Foods. 

VT  003  ^^6  337 

The  Setting  for  the  Home  Econom- 
ics Program  at  the  Secondary 
Level--  A New  Look. 

VT  OOh  489  356 

Our  Educational  Beliefs. 

VT  005  031  336 

Equipment,  Instructional  Materials 
and  Supplies  for  Vocaticnai  Home 
Economics  in  Alabama  High  Schools . 

VT  005  035  339 

Inventory- Evaluation  of  Equipment 
and  Furnishings  for  Home  Econom- 
ics Departments  in  Alabama  Higli 
Schools . 

VT  005  503  ED  019  506  3^2 

An  Experience  with  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the 
Preservice  Education  of  Home  Eco- 


nomics Teachers. 

VT  005  53^^  ED  022  039  3^9 

Concepo  Formation  and  the  Home 
Economics  Currlcurum, 

HO®  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 
VT  000  218  37'* 

The  Role  of  Teacher  Educaticn 
Institutions . 

VT  001  830  37i* 

.Attitudes  of  Home  Economics  Teach ^ 
ers  Toward  Children, 

VT  001  832  375 

Attitudes  Toward  Groups  and 
Families . 

HC®  MANAGET-IENT 

VT  000  615  386 

Structuring  F«unil>  Finance  for 
Horce  Ecjnoir.ics  Teachitif^. 

HOiWiAKIIlG  EDUCATICN 

VT  000  615  3^'6 

Structuring  Family  Finance  for 
Home  Economics  Teaching. 

'n  001  551  2D  018  5^9  329 

Young  Women  in  Virginia. 

VT  001  990  ED  019  426  375 


A Community  Approach  to  Student 
Teaching. 


111’^  M. 

VT  COj  '/* 

VArk  Rcler  an^i  Financial  Reep^noi- 
b:lity  in  thvf  Socialisation  : 
ftirm,  Fringe,  ani  T<*.:r. 

ILTLAN;..  MANPCirER  ' i;  ”2x- 

ENCE 

VT  002  655  EL  019  4t^  21*- 

Pr^  ceedings , Indiana  Manpower 
Fesearch  Conference. 

INDr.^rDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

\"T  000  466  3:^^ 

Ob/ectives  fer  Vocaticnai  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agrlc’il- 
ture,  Ob.:ective  5* 

TP  001  325  310 

Mi^^ation  patterns  and  Selected 
Characteristics  of  Mi^trants  from 
Walsh  County,  North  Dakota. 


INDUSTRIAL  .ARTS 

VT  000  67?  i ^0 

Organization  and  Adir*inistraticn 
for  Industrial  Arts  Educaticn. 

VT  001  20c  336 

National  Standard  School  Shop 
Safety  Inspection  Check  List. 

^/T  001  2II  ' ' 328 

Industrial  Arts  Education  in  Es- 
cambia County. 

VT  003  !*11  ED  019  L66  356 

New  Directions  for  Industrial 
Arts , 

VT  OOL  669  387 


An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

VT  OOL  670  3^7 

Resource  Materials  for  Use  v;ith 
an  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

VT  OOU  673  3S7 

An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tive Effectiveness  of  Education- 
al FiLms  Versus  Industrial  Visits 
in  Learning  About  Industry. 

VT  OOU  703  286 

Sz\x6y  of  Industrial  Arts  Educa- 
tion in  Public  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Region, 

VT  005  276  ED  018  670  381 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  1. 

VT  005  277  ED  018  671  381 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  2. 

INDUbTRlAL  EDUCATION 
VT  002  368  276 

Roadmap  for  a Decade  of  Progress 
in  Industria?.  Education. 

VT  002  709  EO  020  317  355 

The  "Orchestrated  System"  Ap- 
proach to  Industrial  Education. 


IinDUCrRlAl  FTRUCVll^r; 

VT  c>C3  Av  ^ ' 

i<-tentiaic  V r Iniustrlal  >3.el- 
'.pneiil  in  Verm  nt. 

VT  "''0*^  L-'"  '"'O  * 'v  *0 

lrlla:n‘c  In  ir‘ai  Tra,r.Ir.g  . 


::r)wjtrial  train i::; 
vT  k.01  36  :-r>  c: 

.'ele.'tl^n  i Tra  : !n  , A 2 
Io*v;a  Munu^ in.'  r r.:' 
2:  CC5  ' FT;  C.  C -0' 
Britain’.-  IniUL'^rlai  Tra.r,.; 


irn-^’v;TRL‘vL  tr-ining  a:t 
005  lA;.  ED  020  4*^  ' 

Britain’s  In lus trial  Ira-.n.n' 


Iin)USTRLiLriA.TI'.N 

VT  000  ^52  lOC 

A Case  Study  in  Traae-Area  Devel- 
opment . 

VT  CC3  6'"-.  32c 

An  Action  Pro.u^'am  for  Ind*is trial 
Prr/ress  in  I . 


INDUSTRY 

VT  000  7^--  30 

Labour  and  Aut'miation. 

003  246 

Ho*v7  to  Train  'Workers  on  the  Jcb. 

VT  005  276  ED  01-  670  3^1 

Field  Study  in  Industry  for  the 
Preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  1. 

VT  005  277  SD  0l2  671  381 

Field  Stud;^"  in  Industry  for  the 
preparation  of  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers.  Final  Report,  Volume  2. 


INFORJ-IATION  DISSEMIMTION 

VT  004  488  ED  016  S63  360 

Annual  Report,  November  I966. 

\CT  005  163  " ED  020  406  363 

Annual  Report,  November  19^5 . 

'/T  005  193  ^ ED  017  742  293 

Information  Systems. 

IlfFORMATION  ®SDS 

VT  004  422  ED  020  32?  2? 3 


Oregon  Statewide  Study  of  Syste- 
matic Vocational  Education  Plan- 
ning, Lmplementaticn,  Evaluation, 

INFCRJiATICN  STORAGE 

VT  003  384  350 

A Model  Instructional  Materials 
File  for  Coordinators  of  Coopera- 
tive Occupational  Education. 

INFORIiATION  SYSTEMS 

VT  005  193  ED  017  7’  2 
Information  Systems. 

INSERVICS  TEACHER  EDUCATICN 

VT  002  305  ED  019  435 

Technology-Resource  Center  for 
Vocational-Technical  Educaticn. 

VT  OOU  193  ED  016  846 

Training  Institute  to  Upgrade 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture in  Distributive  Education 
and  Supervised  Tr4*ir1"^f  in  Off- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations. 

VT  004  991 

Scheduling  Card  for  Voc-Tech 
Teachers  Training  Shortens  Train- 
ing Period. 

INSTITUTES  (TRAINING  PROGRAMS) 

VT  OOU  416  ED  019  476  379 

Pre-Service  Education  of  Office 
Occupations  Teachers. 
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insTRucTiOim  aid^ 

VT  003  .201  SD  01  61::  3 ’C 

3trate-3ics  for  (.^ptix.i^int:  ihe  Ap- 
plication of  Media  tc  Vocational 
and  Technical  Educa^icn  Curricula. 

inSTRUCTICilAL  DEGIGI'I 

7T  002  1>5  350 

Mathetics,  A Gysteir.  cf  prc  jprarr.ed 
InstrucTicn. 

vT  OOi;  363  302 

A Behavioral  Vie:?  of  Vecaticnal- 
Technical  Education. 

INSTRUCTIOriAL  ?IL^!S 

VT  ooii  673  3'*  7 

An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tive Effectiveness  of  Educa- 
tional Films  Versus  Industrial 
Visits  in  Learning  About  Industry’’. 

BTSTRUCTIOriAL  H.TJCVATION 

VT  OOU  673  3^7 

An 'Experimental  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tive Effectiveness  of  Education- 
al Films  Versus  Industrial  Visits 
in  Learning  About  Industry. 

BISTRUCTIomL  MATSRL\I^ 

VT  000  837  271 

Vocational  Agriculture  Farm  Man- 
agement Program,  Southeastern 
Minnesota,  I965  Annual  Report. 

^7T  CO3  201  ED  018  612  350 

Strategies  for  Optimising  the  Ap- 
plication of  Media  to  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  OJtrricula. 

VT  003  384  350 

A Model  Instructional  Materials 
File  for  Coordinators  of  Coopera- 
tive Occupational  Education. 

VT  003  999  * ED  019  470  351 

A planning  Grant  for  the  Estab- 
lishment  of  a Center  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Home  Economics  In- 
structional 24aterials.. 

TO  004  454  ED  017  689  302 

Development  of  a Curriculum  and 
Materials  for  Teaching  Basic  Vo- 
cational Talents. 

VT  C)04  670  3S7 

Resource  Materials  for  Use  v?ith 
an  Experimental  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative  • 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIAI^  CENTERS 

VT  001  921  ED  019  419  350 

Guidelines  for  State  Vocational 
Agriculture  Curriculums  Materials 
Services . 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

TO  005  198  293 

A Preliminary  Study  of  Kansas 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools. 


C'r.ar.  ..  r'.  f r.o  2harac‘..*frlr- 
tics  ‘ f ar.  .la'.'.matoi  lnc..ran<'0 
2 ;r:  any. 

i::.'URAi:cE  rccurATr  ::j 
VT  CO.  ‘‘  0 ED  01/  31? 

Lculriana  Study  cf  Manpcucr  a.'^.  1 
Training  Needs  in  Finance,  In- 
sui-ance,  ani  Real  Estate  i ccu- 
patiens . 

INTEGR/\T£D  ACTP/mE^' 

TO  oo4  552  3' 

A Study  of  Integrating  Bi^lcxical 
Principles  with  Instruction  in 
Vc  ca 1 1 0 nal  Air  i c ul 1 1 r e . 


[iSTRUCTIONAL  TKCHI'IOLOGY 

r 002  305  ED  0.19  435 

Technology-Resource  Center  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 
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liiTERSTATS  PRCGR/a-’f 

VT  005  596  ED  019  515 

A Developmental  Project  x'er  Inter- 
state Research,  Demenstratien, 
Training  and  Pilot  Programs  in 
Vccaticnal-Technical  Education. 

INTERVAL  PACING 

VT  0C5  53s  SD  OB''*  510  3-- 

Effects  of  Interval  Pacin.g  on  the 
Acquisition  ».f  Typeuriting  Sr.ill. 

li'TERVmVJS 

VT  001  ®63  SD  017  655  3'*2 

Disabilities  in  Oklahoma- -Esti- 
mates and  Projections. 

nv\SCA  COr^FSRENCE  ON  THE  COITIiaJING 

EDUCATION  CF 

VT  003  69s  344 

Education  and  a Woman's  Life. 

JOB  ANALYSIS 

VT  002  016  BD  019  427  311 

Improving  the  Proficiency  of  Mech- 
anical Activities  Performed  by 
Utah ‘ s Agriculturalists . 

VT  004  177  ED  019  ^71  301 

The  Identification  of  Common  Be- 
havioral Factors  as  Bases  for 
Pre- Entry  Preparation  of  V7ork- 
ers  for  Gainful  Employment. 

VT  004  732  ED  020  374  323 

An  Analysis  of  Job  Titles  and  of 
Cempetencies  Needed  in  Off-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  in 
Pennsylvania. 

VT  00?  ?11  ED  019  ?08  303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Demonstration 
Project.  Final  Report,  Volume  I. 

VT  005  512  ED  019  509  303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Demonstration 
Project.  Final  Report,  Volume  II. 

JOB  PLACEMErT 

VT  000  433  354 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  4. 

JOB  SKILLS 

TO  001  995  311 

Technician  Needs  in  a Farr  Machi- 
nery Engineering  Group. 


Ir.  /astrial  hauh  1 . 

V?  col  vg  '3*  w 1 

An  Invest!  ation  .f  une  Tra::.!r. 
ani  2k!  11  Roquire.mer,ts  of  Ir. 

^rial  Fa -hlner:.  y.alnter.an??  V.’.rk- 
ers.  Vclu. o I. 

TO  004  17^*  EL  Cr  4 TO 

The  T ie:.tir!eau!cn  cf  Ccrrric  r.  ! e- 
havirral  Factors  as  Pares  fer  Tre- 
Entry  Preparati-r.  cf  V/erkers  r 
GainfTO  Eriplctmer.t . 

VT  cc^.  3‘: 

DeteiT!r.atlcr.  cf  tr-O  Educational 
Noels  vf  .*•.  Ti cultural  Engineorir.  ■ 
Technlc!ar.s  !::  chi^. 

JcL  TRi-'.  INi!M 

J -b  Training  Cu.;;e.-ticr.s  fer 
■.-.’cr.en  and  Girls. 

VT  CO3  231  ij  01  616  331 
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jnnnxi:  HTOu- 
i;r.^s:T<^RY 

*;t  coi  ^31  3!^5 

Interest  ir.  Teaching  Hcrre  Keener- 
icc . 

JUNIOR  ClLLEuE^’ 

TO  000  794  "!71 

A Study  cf  Organized  Cccupaticnal 
Education  in  Missc^ori  Institu- 
tions cf  Hi  fner  Sducaticn. 

TO  002  1 pc  329 

A Follow- Up  Study  cf  Vocational 
Students  at  North  Idaho  Junior 
College. 

'TO  C02  922 

Paramedical  and  Health-Related 
pre  rams  in  the  Junior  College. 

VT  004  619  ED  017  711  28 p 

Distributive  Education  Programs 
in  Florida's  Junior  Colleges. 

VT  CO5  l44  291 

A St^dy  cf  Technical  Education  in 
California. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

VT  003  Cp9  386 

Home  Sconcmi.^..  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 


Iv’vBCR 

VT  COO  795 

Labcur  and  Automation. 
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LABOR  FORCE 

TO  000  ^86  309 

The  Michigan  Power  Study.  Phase  1. 

TO  003  227  315 

E'/ansville  Area  Skill  Survey. 

VT  003  498  317 

Potentials  for  Industrial  Devel- 
oiment  in  Vermont. 


VT  005  145  ED  020  402  291 

Britain’s  Industrial  Training  Act. 

LABOR  MARKFI 

VT  003  250  316 

;^at  Happens  to  the  Long-Term 
Unemployed . 
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I>i\B',RATORY  EQUIH-SriT 

VT  005  030  33 

?urnishin£ts , Squin~ent.,  Instruc- 
tional Materials  and  Supplies  for 
Floral  Desiv:n  Laboratory. 

VT  CC5  031  .33 

Equipment,  Instructional  Materials 
and  Supplies  for  Vocational  Heme 
Economics  in  Alabama  Hi.yh  Schools.  ^ 

VT  005  032  _ 33“ 

Furnishings,  Equitxr.ent  ana  Sup- 
plies for  Commercial  Sevinj  and 
Alteration  Laboratory. 

VT  005  033  33' 

Furnishings,  Equipment  and  Sup- 
plies for  Child  Development 
Laboratory. 

VT  005  03^  33.: 

Equipment  for  Quantify  Food  Prepa- 
ration and  Service  Laboratory. 

VT  005  195  ED  018  667  352 

pro(p:’ai!iiaed  Shorthand  Laboratory 
for  Skill  Development. 

Lfd^ORATORY  SXPHRIMEfiTS 

VT  003  093  3bb 

Experimentation  in  the  Teaching 
of  Foods. 

LAiro  USE 

VT  003  567  319 

Comnetencies  in  Soil  Management 
and* Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Farmers. 

leadership  training 

VT  002  105  ED  018  608  275 

Leadership  Development  Seminar, 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  002  137  ED  018  609  ^75 

Leadership  Development  Seminar , 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Final  Report. 

VT  002  h32  330 

Evaluation  Results  for  Leadership 
Develojpment  Seminars  I,  II,  HI- 

VT  004  630  ED  018  656 

Evaluation  Conference  on  Leader- 
ship Development  Seminars,  Pro- 
gram Planning,  Budgeting  and 
Evaluation. 

VT  005  284  ED  020  415  3o4 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Lea- 
dership Development  in  Vocation- 
al and  Technical  Education, 

October  l6,  1967  through  January 

15,  1968. 


LIBR^‘J\Y  ’i:RVICKf 
00"  . 0' 

A Guide  for  the  U.*e  of  the  lon- 
tucky  V.’caticnal  Kiucati.n  Re^ 
search  Resource  Library. 

jbiTER.‘VrURE  RliT/IE.'Jf 

TO  001  237  ^ 

Selected  Techniques  for  r^rm/alat- 
in^  the  Questionnaire,  Mechanics, 
and  Related  Materials  of  a 
Foli-cv-Up  Procedure . 

VT  003  701*  ED  013  0'-“-  ' - 

Developments  in  Technical  ana 
Vocational  Education. 


LEARNING 

VT  001  305  ED  019  397  386 

Comparing  the  Effectiveness  of 
Two  Metnods  of  Teaching  Agricul- 
tural Science  to  Students  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture. 

LEARNING  MOTIVATION 

VT  004  730  ED  020  372  3oo 

Learning  Orientation  Priorities 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Clien- 
tele in  Selected  Pennsylvania 
Counties, 


LORTCN  YCUTH  CSirTiR 
i'T  005  6.^4  ED  019  519 
Project  Challenge. 

LOVJ  ABILITY  STUDENTS 
VT  000  66“  342 

Occupational  Work  Experience  Pz 
gram. 

MCBSE  KSY50RT 

VT  004  9S'I  3'  ® 

"scheduling  Card  for  Voc-Tech 
Teachers  Training  Shortens  Train- 
ing Period. 

MACHINERY  MAINTENANCE  WORKERS 

VT  002  821  ED  016  79^*  _ 314 

An  Investigation  of  the  Trainin': 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 
trial Machinery  Maintenance  Work- 
ers . Vo lame  II . 

VT  004  006  ED  016  532  321 

An  Investigation  of  the  Training 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 
trial Machinery  Maintenance  Vfork- 
ers . Volume  I . 

MANPOWER  DEVELOPNiENT 
VT  002  631  ED  019  460 

Proceedings  of  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Manpower  Training. 

VT  003  223  ED  018  615 

Human  Resource  Developsnent  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

VT  003  230 

Assessing  Educational  Require- 
ments for  Skillpower . 

VT  003  232  ED  018  616 

Expanding  Employ<ability  in 
Ontario. 

VT  003  307  ED  018  627 

University  Perspectives  on  Man- 
power. 

VT  003  311 

Smaller  Communities  Program. 

VT  003  564  ED  018  633 

Automation  and  Unemployment. 

VT  003  7PI 

Inve^’tory  of  Manpower  Research 
Proj>  -s  in  Indiana.  Number  2. 

VT  005  022  ED  020  400 

Education  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians. 

VT  005  777  390 

The  Education  and  Employment  of 
Technicians. 
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In  K.Y.  ftate. 

VT  CC5  601 

Guiiollne:-  f*  r tht"  Tralninr*  -f 
Nurce  AiieJ.  ^ 

VT  Cv ' cp3  SD  01:  51  ^ 

An  ExpGi' and  i)dr»cnb  - n 
Manpower  Prc.'-ra.T  fer  Disadvan- 
ta.^ed  Ytuths,  ^ ^ 

VT  COp  6p4  ED  019  V lV  ^ 

Procect  Challen;e. 

VT  005  714  SD  CTO  ^33  ‘ 

E>:per  imental  and  Dame  ns  tra'O  ic  n 
Manpewer  Project  fer  Training  and 
Placement  cf  Ycuthf'i^lr^-^^tes  cf 
Draper  Ccrrecticnal  Cent^^.^ 

Elmore,  .Alabama.  First  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

VT  005  "15  SD  020  43^^  _ 34^ 

E>rt)erimental  and  Deir.onstrat.icn 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  cf 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

Elmore,  Alabama.  Fourth  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

VT  005  716  ED  020  435  3^ 

E>n)erLmental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Drauer  Correctional  Center , 

Elmore,  Alabama.  Third  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

VT  005  777 

The  Education  and  Employment  cf 
Technicians . 
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MANPOWER  I'JEEDS 
VT  003  781 

321 

315 

Inventory  of  Manpower  Research 
Pi'cjects  in  Indiana.  Number  2. 

288 

VT  004  961 

316 

The  Illinois  Study  Commission  on 

Nursing  Report  of  a 1966-1968 
Project  to  Assess  Illinois’  Nurs- 

331 

ing  Resources  and  Needs. 

280 

316 

31« 

321 
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MANPOWER  UTILIZATION 
VT  002  631  ED  019  ^^60  313 

Proceedings  of  the  Governor’s 
Conference  on  Manpower  Training. 

VT  002  655  ED  019  46l  314 

Proceedings,  Indiana  Manpower  Fe- 
search  Conference. 

VT  003  564  ED  018  633  3I0 

Automation  and  Unemployment. 

V’l  003  7SI  321 

Inventory  of  Manpower  Research 
Projects  in  Indiana.  Number  2. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
VT  001  836  ED  019  4 11  311 

Selection  and  Training,  A Survey 
of  Iowa  Manufacturing  Firms. 
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Associate  Decree  Nursinf,  Program 
M rkshop. 
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Proceedin/rs , Associate  Degree 
Workshop . 
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Guide  to  .)eIection  cf  Clinical 
Facilities  for  an  Associate  Degree 
Nursing  Pro 'ram. 
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f'Urvey  of  Currently  Employed 
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CCCUPATIOnAL  CLUSTERS 

000  5cl  306 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Heeds  of  Ycuth  for  Ncn- 
farrr.  Agricultural  Jobs  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  Area. 

VT  COO  5?3  307 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Heeds  of  Youth  for  Hon- 
farrr.  AgricuJ,tural  jebs  In 
Alexandria- Pineville  Area. 

VI  001  213  ^ 309 

Science  and  Engineering  Techni 
cian  Study. 

VT  002  356  ED  Olt  55^^  300 

The  Preparation  of  Curriculurr.  Ma- 
terials and  the  Develor^.ent  of 
Teachers  for  an  Experirie.ntal  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  School  Level.  Phase  II, 
Cluster  Concept  Project,  Th?rd 
Quarterly  Report. 

VT  003  25U  ED  015  261  37- 

The  Preparation  of  Curriculum  Ma- 
terials and  the  Development  of 
Teachers  for  an  E:q>eri.mentai  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  School  Level.  Phase  II, 
Cluster  Concept  Project.  Second 
Quarterly  Report. 

VT  OO’f  177  ED  019  1*71  30I 

The  Identification  of  Common  Behav- 
ioral Factors  as  Bases  Pre- 
Entry  Preparation  of  Workers  for 
Ga inf\U  Employment . 
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VT  OC^  //•  3-' 

f:-rper im.ental  an  i r’e.m/  nsvrat : n 
Pr-'jeev  Vrcatlc'nal  FiucatAr, 

/■ui  Inver Ir.  Report. 

VT  C03  ' OC  3-- 

Ihroer Imer.t al  an  J Dem*  nstratX  n 
PTv  . ect  cat  1 ^ nal  Eduoat : ^ r. . 

Aec^'nd  Inter ir.  Report. 

VT  OOl.  OOT'  r-'-'  ■ 

The  Degree  tc  V.T.lch  Utah  High 
School  Students  are  Bein>'  Crient- 
ed  as  tc  Vocaticnal  ani  Techn;- 
caJL  Gcals. 

VT  OOl-  60'-  3 1 

Pre-Vrcaticnal  Orier.tati^' n i.n 
V:cationai  Eiucavicn  for  Juni^T 
High  Schcci  otuienvs  in  He\: 

Mexico . 

VT  COU  7-3  3''^ 

Success  Factors  in  Retaining 
potential  Drcpc^uts. 

VT  OOS  ED^Ol'^  675  371 

Research  Vis ib iiity . Vocational 
Education  Is  Service- -Vocational 
G’;idancc. 

VT  005  50^;  ED  01'"^  7;-^ 

A Regional  Institute  tc  Aid  Im.- 
proverr.ent  cf  Instructional  Prac- 
Tiices,  Materials  and  Stuient  Ex 
periencec . 

to" 001  riO  ED  Olg  520  3'A 

Pr o cee  d 1 nc,s , Hat  i o na  1 S em.  i nar  c r. 
Vocational  Guidance. 

OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
VT  000  io<'‘  :'C 

Vocational  Home  Econom.ics  Manual 
of  Operations  for  Training  and/or 
Retraining  Adults  for  Jobs  Re- 
quiring Home  Economics  Knowledge 
and  Skills. 

VT  000  206  ^ “’6' 

Hig,hli;hts  Basic  to  Program  Develop- 
pment.  Interpreting  V^age  r'arning 
occupations . 

VT  000"207 

Guidelines  for  Seme  Aspects  of 
I^ogram  Development,  Determining 
Appropriate  Pro^Tam.':  and  Job 
/\reas . 

VT  000  3X4 

Idle  Role  of  Teaeher  Education 
Institutions. 

VT  001  66l  -73 

A Manual  cf  Cperation  for  (*ccupa- 
tional  ProfTams  in  Vccationai 
Home  Economics  Education. 

n’ 003 p:d  oi<' 1*70  3‘i 

A planning  Grant  for  the  Estab- 
lisivrtent  of  a Center  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Ik  me  Economics  In- 
struct' onal  Mat  er i a is . 
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M*me  Eccn*ri^s. 

cot  * EG  C li  4^  . ; : 

’-baluaticn  '-f  g»‘ccr.  iary  2 'hi’  i 
PT'  T-am-.*  t'v  ‘r*jptcro  ftupu.ts  :•  r 
Wage  garnlr.p  !n  C‘-'UT*atl  r..'  I-  - 
latei  tr  H<'me  n<rics.  1 T.al 
Re:>  rt.  Volume 

•T  Cb'-  03:  33* 

“‘urnishh.^a: , ^quiur.  ent,  Instruc- 
tional ivaterlals  an:  fuppX.ec  f r 
Fl<  ral  Design  Lab>.rat',ry. 

VT  CXI  OS'"  33'' 

Firnishinrs,  Equipment  and  2up- 
nlies  f.r  '!'om.mer''ial  lewinr  ani 
A.  1 1 e r at  i »'  n Lab ; r a t c ry . 

VT  005  C33  3''- 

Furnishings,  Equipm.ent  ani  Tup- 
nlies  fcrXbild  Devel<  ^.ent 
Labe  ratcry . 

VT  C-C5  03 1 33? 

Equipment  for  Quantity  Food  Repa- 
ration and  Service  Laboratory. 

^ ccuPATic  ri\L  ii:form4TI'.  h 
VT  OCl  66l  273 

A Manual  cf  Operation  for  i ccupa- 
ticnal  Programs  in  Vccatlcnal  Hom.e 
Eccncmics  Education. 

VT  002  2t7  ED  019  ^+3t  3H 

Job  Briefs,  Selected  Federal  Jobs, 

VT  002  708  36? 

Technical-Vocational  Education  at 
Diablo  Valley  College. 

VT  003  233  367 

A Description  of  a Program,  for 
Computer-Assisted  Cccupaticnal 
Guidance  Developed  at  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University, 

VT  003  599  3i'ij 

E>n)erimental  and  Demonstration 
project  Vocational  Education.  An 
Interim  Report. 

VT  003  600  3“'^ 

Experimental  and  Dem.cnstration 
Project  Vocational  Education, 

Second  Interim.  Report. 

VT  004  608'  311 

Pre-Vccaticnal  Crientation  in  Vc- 
cationai Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  ilew 
Mexico . 

VT  00!*  7i*3  3**5 

Success  Factors  in  Retaining 
Potential  Brc pouts. 

VT  004  948  324 

Careers  in  Agriculture,  A Guide 
for  High  School  Students. 

OCCUPATIONAL  SURTOYI- 

VT  000  540  306 

Occupational  c pportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm*  Ari cultural  Jobs  in  the 
Lake  Charles  Area. 

VT  000  560  306 

Technical  and  Semi-Professional 
( ccupaticnal  Survey. 

VT  000  581  306 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  fer  Hon- 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  in  ih^ 

Baton  Rouge  Area. 
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000  *>t'3  307 

t ccupaticnal  <Jpportimitioj  un  1 
TrainiHG  I^'eeds  of  Ycuth  iVr  Mn- 
fonr.  Atpricultiiral  Job^  in 
Alexandria-Pineville  .\rea. 

rr  000  S56  30? 

Fremont  County  3ur\^oy  C2'  Vcca- 
tional -Technical  Education  Heoao 
in  Business  and  Industry,'. 

001  138  300 

A Study  of  Ccsir.etclo,^*  in  V?is  con- 
sin. 

VT  002  522  313 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  off- 
Faju'm  Occupational  Cppcrtunlties 
and  Training  Needs. 

VT  C02  5B0  ED  019  45?  313 

Louisiana  Study  of  Manpcx/or  and 
Training  Needs  in  Finance,  In- 
surance, and  Real  Estate  Occu- 
pations# 

W‘002  800  314 

A Study  of  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Chemical  Technclcgists  in 
Northern  Idaho. 

VT  002  821  ED  016  79i*  31i* 

An  Investigation  of  the  Training 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 
trial Machinery  Maintenance  Work- 


ers. Volume  II. 

VT  003  222  279 

Region  II  Vocational  Education. 

VT  003  223  ED  018  615  315 

Human  Resource  Development  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

VT  003  227  315 

Evansvilla  Area  Skill  Survey. 

VT  003  230  316 

Assessing  Educational  Require- 
ments for  Skillpower# 

VT  C03  4o4  317 

Vocational  Need  Study  of  Saline, 
Gallatin,  Hardin,  ana  Page  Coun- 
ties . 

w 003  498  317 

Potentials  for  Industrial  Devel- 
oixnent  in  Vermont# 

VT  603  552  318 

A Survey  to  Determine  the  Oppor- 
tunities and  Training  Needs  for 
Career  Persons  in  Agriculturally 
Related  Distributive  Businesses# 

VI  003  703  ED  016  025  320 

Study  of  Agriculturally  Related 
Occupations  in  Selected  Counties 
in  Idaho. 

VT  004  006  ED  016  832  321 

An  Investigation  of  the  Training 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 


trial Machinery  Maintenance  Work- 
ers# Volume  I. 

VT  004  533  322 

Non -Farm  Agricultural  Employment 
in  West  Virginia. 

VT  C04  910  323 

A Study  of  Agricultural  Off-Farm 
Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  in  Todd  County, 
Minnesota# 

0FF-F/jy4  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  000  5*^  306 

Occupational  Opoortunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm Agricultural  Jobs  in  the 
Lake  Charles  Area# 

VT  000  565  ED  018  542  326 

Occupations  of  Former  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

VT  000  566  326 

Training  for  Off-Farm  Agricul- 
tural Occupations.  Supplement. 


VT  000  563  269 

Training  for  Off-Fanr.  i\gricul- 
ti*i‘al  Occupations. 

VT  000  5B0  * 269 

Cooperative,  Supervised,  Part- 
Time,  Occupational  Educational  ^ 

Prcgram  in  Agriculture. 

VT  000  531  306 

Occupational  opportunities  and 
Training  IJeeds  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm Agricultural  Jobs  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  Area. 

VI  001  917  274 

Procedvjres  Employed  by  Teachers 
in  Conducting  Off-Farm  Coopera- 
tive Work  Experience  Programs. 

VT  000  583  307 

Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  of  Youth  for  Non- 
farm  Agricultural  Jobs  in 
Alcxandria-Pineville  Area. 

VT  002  522  313 

The  Minnesota  Agricultural  Off- 
Farm  Occupational  Opportunities 
and  Training  Needs# 

VT  002  548  ED  019  454  313 

Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farming. 

VT  003  552  318 

A Sui*vey  to  Determine  the  Oppor- 
tunities and  Training  Needs  for 
Career  Persons  in  Agriculturally 
Related  Distributive  Businesses. 

VT  003  566  318 

The  Nature  of  Agricultural  Occupa- 
tions, Other  Than  Farming  in 
Saline  County,  Missouri. 

VT  003  703  ED  016  025  320 

Study  of  Agriculturally  Related 
Occupations  in  Selected  Counties 
in  Idaho. 

VT  004  533  322 

Non -Farm  Agricultural  Employment 
in  West  Virginia. 

VT  004  649  323 

Employment  Opportunities  and  Us- 
able Agricultural  Skills  in  Non- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Appalachia. 

VT  oo4  721  323 

Educational  Requirements  for  Off- 
the-Parm  Agricultural  Occupations 
in  Yuma  County,  Arizona. 

VT  004  732  ED  020  374  323 

An  Analysis  of  Job  Titles  and  of 
Competencies  Needed  in  Off-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  in 
Pennsylvania. 

VT  004  910  323 

A Study  of  Agricultural  Off-Farm 
Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  in  Todd  County, 
Minnesota. 


OFFICE  MACHINES 

VT  001  483  ED  018  583  336 

Office  Machines  Used  in  Business 
Today# 

OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  001  483  ED  018  583  336 

Office  Machines  Used  in  Business 
Today. 

OFFICE  OCCUPATION'S  EDUCATION 

'/T  001  329  310 

Impact  of  Automation  on  Office 
Occupations . 

VT  004%l6  ED  019  476  379 

Pre-Service  Education  of  Office 
Occupations  Teachers. 

VT  005  131  ED  018  663  346 


Boost — Business  and  Office  Educa- 
tion Student  Training. 


VT  005  194  ED  016  666  333 

A Self-Evaluating  Instrument  for 
the  Business  and  Office  Education 
Pro/;rams  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

ON  THE  JOB  TRi\ir;n:G 

VT  C03  246  377 

How  to  Train  V^orkers  on  the  Job. 

VI'  CO5  466  ED  020  4?4  294 

A Design  for  Large  Scale  Training 
of  Subprofessionals. 

opER>\LT  cc:iDnicim;G 

VT  005  414  ED  019  4qS  347 

Development  of  a Program  tc  Pre- 
pare Delinquents,  Disadvantaged 
Youths  and  Slow  Learners  for  Vo- 
cational Education. 

OPINIONS 

VT  003  247  331 

Group  Interview  Guide,  A Nation- 
wide Study  of  the  Administration 
cf  Vocational-Technical  Education 
at  the  State  Level# 

ORCHESTRATED  SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

VI  002  709  ED  020  317  355 

The  ’’Orchestrated  System”  Ap- 
proach to  Industrial  Education. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  CIMGE 

VT  000  829  308 

Changing  Workforce  Characteris- 
tics of  an  Automated  Insurance 
Company. 

VT  004  613  ED  020  351  303 

Adapting  the  FFA  to  a Changing 
Program  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

OVERHEAD  PROJECTORS 

VT  004  780  ED  017  722  352 

Improving  Procedures  for  Produc- 
ing Overhead  Transparencies  with 
the  Ultimate  Aim  of  Incorporating 
These  Techniques  into  the  Devel- 
opment of  a Regional  Curricular 
Materials  Center  for  Vocational 
Education . 

OVERT  RESPONSE 

VT  005  453  ED  019  499  389 

The  Effect  of  Mental  and  Physical 
Practice  on  the  Learning  of  Gross 
Motor  Skills. 

PARENT  ATTITUDES 

VT  004  045  331 

A Survey  of  Patents  of  North  Da- 
kota High  School  Students  V?ho 
Were  Seniors  in  I966# 

VT  004  733  ED  020  375  286 

Expectations  of  Selected  Aspects 
of  a Vocational  Agriculture  Pro- 
gram as  Expressed  at  the  Local 
School  Level  in  New  York  State. 

VT  005  091  ED  019  494  371 

The  Concerns  and  Expectations  of 
Prospective  Participants  in  Di- 
rected Work  Experience  Programs. 

PARENTAL  ASPIRATION 

VT  oo4  o45  331 

A Survey  of  Parents  of  North  Da- 
kota High  School  Students  Who 
Were  Seniors  in  I966. 

PERCEPTUAL  MOTOR  LEARNING 

VT  005  453  ED  019  499  389 

The  Effect  of  Mental  and  Hiysical 
Practice  on  the  Learning  of  Gross 
Motor  Skills# 
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PERFORJ-yUlCS  TESTS 

VT  005  200  ED  Ol8  669  333 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education,  Progress  Report  Number 
Five. 

PERSISTENCE  ! 

VT  003  250  316 

Vfnat  Happens  to  the  Long-Ttoi 
Unemployed, 

PERSOriAL  VALUES 

TO  0^^3  763  368 

Entrepreneurial  Orientation  of 
Farm,  Working  Class,  and  J4iddle 
Class  Boys. 

PERSONNEL 

TO  000  829  3C8 

Clianging  Workforce  Characteris- 
tics of  an  Automated  Insurance 
Company, 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

VT  001  836  ED  019  4U  311 

Selection  and  Training,  A Survey 
of  Iowa  Manufacturing  Firms. 

PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

VT  005  U53  ED  019  U99  389 

The  Effect  of  Mental  and  physical 
Practice  on  the  Learning  of  Gross 
Motor  Skills, 

PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
VT  001  863  'ED  017  655  3U2 

Disabilities  in  Oklahoma — Esti- 
mates and  Projections, 

VT  002  195  3U3 

A Study  of  Vocational  Training 
for  Mentally  and  Physically  Hand- 
icapped, 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

VT  000  3U6  268 

Guidelines  for  Pilot  Programs  in 
Agricultural  Education, 

VT  002  689  377 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Teachers,  1965* 

VT  oo4  270  301 

pJLinois  Agricultural  Education 
Ciirriculum  Research  Project. 

VT  005  721  ED  020  kkO  298 

Demonstration  Center  at  Reidland 
High  School. 

PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 

VT  OOU  681  ED  018  657  286 

Changing  the  Contexts  in  Which 
Occupational  Education  Takes 
Place, 

POPULATION  rmms 

VT  000  666  307 

A Ceuse  Study  in  Trade -Area  Devel- 
opment, A Statistical  Supplement, 

POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
VT  000  553  269 

Recommendations  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Utah’s  Post-High  School 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
Program, 

VT  000  66U  270 

Development  of  a Master  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  in  the  State 
of  Georgia, 

VT  000  809  271 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational 
Technical  Schools  in  Nebraska, 
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TO  001  2k8  366 

Measures  of  Academic  Aptitude  of 
First-Year  Post-High  School  Stu- 
dents in  the  Area-Vocational- 
Teclinical  Schools  of  Minnesota, 

VT  004  537  28U 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Training  Programs  for  Agricxiltural 
Teclmicians , 

VT  004  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupational  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  in  Oklahoma, 

POTENTIAL  DROPOUTS 

VT  002  648  344 

Occupational  Exploration  Program 
Manual  of  Operations, 

PRACTICAL  rrURSES 

VT  000  781  327 

Practical  Nurse  Education  in  Ohio, 

VT  003  237  367 

Determination  of  Reasons  for  Prac- 
tical Nursing  Students  Discontin- 
uing Their  Training  at  the  Lara- 
mie-4©TA'"  Vocational  School  of 
Practical  Nursing, 

VT  005  U07  294 

Handbook  for  Practical  Nursing 
Teachers , 

VT  005  408  339 

Practical  Nursing  Facilities, 

VT  005  512  ED  019  509  303 

Pittsburgh  Technical  Health 
Training  Institute  Demonstration 
Project,  Final  Report,  Volume  II, 

PREDICTIVE  ABILITY  (TESTING) 

TO  002  313  ED  019  437  330 

Predictive  Testing  for  Entrance 
in  Vocational-Technical  Schools, 

Phase  One. 


PRESCHOOL  TEACHERS 

TO  005  045  ED  017  735  380 

A Survey  of  the  Need  for  Pre- 
School  Teacher  Training, 

PRESERVICE  EDUCATION 
VT  004  4l6  ED  019  476  379 

Pre-Service  Education  of  Office 
Occupations  Teachers, 

PREVCCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VT  002  503  343 

Pennies  Grow  on  Plans, 

VT  002  648  344 

Occupational  Exploration  Program 
Manual  of  Operations, 

VT  004  194  ED  019  472  282 


The  Development  and  Demonstration 
of  Unified  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Programs  in  Small  Rural 
Area  High  Schools. 

VT  004  454  ED  017  689  302 

Development  of  a Curriculum  and 
Materials  for  Teaching  Basic  Vo- 
cational Talents. 

VT  004  608  351 

Pre-Vocational  Orientation 
Vocational  Education  for  Junior 
High  School  Students  in  New 
Mexico. 

VT  005  504  ED  019  507  294 

A Regional  Institute  to  Aid  Im- 
provement of  Instructional  Prac- 
tices, Materials  and  Student  Ex- 
periences , 

PR0BLEI4  SOLVING 

VT  003  093  386 

Experimentation  in  the  Teaching 
of  Foods. 
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VT  00^  669  3S7 

An  Experlrien^al  Evaluation  of  Two 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course, 

VT  004  670  3®7 

Resou'^co  Materials  for  Use  with 
an  Experimental  Evaluation  of  T’wo 
Methods  for  Developing  Creative 
Problem  Solving  Abilities  in  an 
Industrial  Arts  Course, 

PROFESS  lOML  PERSONNEL 
TO  004  02^'  362 

RCU  Staff  Study, 

PR0GRA.M  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  000  076  35S 

Selected  Papers  from  the  National 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Seminar  on  the  Administration  of 
Research, 

TO  001  701  273 

Manual  of  Operation  for  Vocation- 
al Education  Programs  in  Missouri. 

VT  001  921  ED  019  419  350 

Guidelines  for  State  Vocational  Ag- 
riculture Curricvilums  Materials 
Services , 

VT  002  905  278 

Policy  and  Procedures  for  Distri- 
butive Education  Under  the  State 
Plan  for  the  Vocational  Education 

Act  of  1963. 

;t  005  192  293 

The  Work  of  the  Business  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  Department 
Chairman, 

VT  005  557  ED  020  428  296 

Guidelines  for  Implementing  the 
Project  Plan  of  Instruction  in 
Distributive  Education  in  the 
Schools , 

PR0GRA^5  BUDGETING 

VT  003  888  ED  018  645  281 

Proceedings  of  National  Seminar 
on  Progi'am  Planning,  Budgeting, 
and  Evaluation,  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education. 

VT  005  042  ED  017  734  290 

Occupational  Education — Planning 
and  Programming,  Volume  Two, 

PROGRAM  CONTENT 

VT  005  587  , 296 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician's 
Training  Program. 

PROGRAM  COORDINATION 
VT  002  322  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Education, 

VT  004  681  ED  018  657  286 

Changing  the  Contexts  in  Which 
Occupational  Education  Takes 
Place. 

PROGRAJ^  COSTS 

VT  005  598  ED  019  516  297 

An  Analysis  of  Cost  and  Perform- 
ance Factors  in  the  Operation  and 
Administration  of  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  Secondary  Schools, 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 
VT  002  746  358 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education.  Interim  Report, 

VT  003  311  316 

Smaller  Communities  Program, 

VT  003  411  ED  019  466  356 

New  Directions  for  Industrial  Arts. 
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'JT  003  35'^ 

Teclmical  Pro^press  .Report ♦ Dep- 
ter.ber  l-nover*ber  30, 

VT  003  703  ■ 359 

VJest  Virginia  Research  Coordina- 
ting Unit  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Quarterly  Technical  Pro- 
gress Report,  July  1,  1567-Sep- 
tember  30,  19^7 . 

VT  003  999  ED  019  ^70  351 

A Planning  Grant  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a Center  for  the  De- 
velopment of  Home  Economics  In- 
struct ional  Mater ials . 

VT  OOl;  191  ED  020  323  3^^5 

Experimental  and  Demonstra'cion 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

Elmore,  Alabama.  l6th  Progress  Re- 
port. 

oo4  199  360 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education.  Interim  Report. 

VT  004  200  ED  016  113  " 378 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Teachers,  I966. 

VI  004  386  ED  017  684  360 

Annual  Report,  November  I967. 

VT  oo4  488  ED  016  863  360 

Annual  Report,  November  I966. 

VT  004  492  " 361 

Quarterly  Progress  Rex>orr  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Wy- 
oming, May  1,  1967-October  1,  1^7. 

VT  004  6o4  264 

Quarterly  Technical  Progress  Re- 
port of  the  Occupational  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  of  Delaware, 

Fourth  Quarter.  First  Year  (Ex- 
tended), April  1,  1967-September 

30,  1967. 

VT  oo4  661  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  New 
Mexico,  June  1,  1967-August  31, 

1967. 

VT  004  756  ED  018  658  361 

Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vo- 
cational Education  in  V/ashington 
State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

VT  00!|  762  ED  018  659  361 

A Proposal  for  the  Establishment 
of  a State  Vocational  Education 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in 
Michigan  - 

VT  004  796  287 

Ten  Michigan  Communities  Report 
on  Educational  Programs  for  Wage- 
Earning  Occupations  Related  to 
Home  Economics. 

VT  004  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupational  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  in  Oklahoma. 

VT  005  043  ED  019  493  362 

A Developmental  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  and  Teacher  Education 
Program  Based  on  a Clinical  School 
Concent. 


VT  005  044 

362 

New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating 

Unit.  Pro:;ress  Report, 

September 

1-November  30,  3.967* 

VT  005  052 

346 

The  Colorado  Story. 

VT  005  163  ED  020  406 

363 

Annual  Report,  November  I965. 
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VT  009  7'  4 ED  0;0  4l  ; j64 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Lea- 
dership Development  in  V cativ^nal 
ar.d  Technical  Education,  October 
16,  1^6"^  through  January  15,  19't>^. 

VT  C05  4o4  364 

New  Ycrk  State  Research  Coordina- 
ting Unit,  Quarterly  Technical 
Pi’o;j:ress  Report,  Januai^'  1,  1^6 
tv;  March  31,  lv6"^ 

VT  005  420  ED  01^  744  347 

Progress  Report  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Progra.m  - 
velopr.ent  for  I arsons  with  Special 
Needs  by  States. 

VT  005  654  ED  019  519  29? 

Project  Challenge. 

VT  005  ?l4  ED  020  433  345 

E:o)erimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpo'^/er  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youth  1 *1  Inmates  C'f 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

ELmore,  Alabama.  First  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

VT  005  715  ED  020  434  34- 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

Elmore,  Alabama.  Fourth  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 

VT  005  716  ED  020  435  348 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

Elmore,  Alabama.  Third  Dissemina- 
tion Report. 


PR0GRA14  DESIGN 

VT  005  466  ED  020  424  294 

A Design  for  Large  Scale  Training 
of  Subprofessionals. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

VT  001  917  274 

Procediares  Employed  by  Teachers 
in  Conducting  Off-Farm  Coopera- 
tive Work  Experience  Programs. 

VT  002  620  * 276 

Summary  of  the  Annual  State  Con- 
ference for  Teachers  of  Vocation- 
al Agriculture. 

VT  002  917  ED  017  673  273 

Guidelines  for  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Programs. 

VT  002  922  279 

Paramedical  and  Health-Related 
Programs  in  the  Junior  College. 

VT  004  270  301 

Illinois  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Research  Project. 

VT  004  363  302 

A Behavioral  View  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 

VT  004  531  284 

Agricultural  Offerings  in  Commun- 
ity Colleges  in  the  United  States. 

VT  004  537  284 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Training  Programs  for  Agricultur- 
al Tecnnicians. 

VT  004  ''96  287 

Ten  Michigan  Communities  Report 


on  Educational  Programs  for  Wage- 
Earning  Occupations  Related  to 
Home  Economics. 

VT  004  807  287 

Procedures  for  Establishment  of 
Training  Programs  for  Wage-Earn- 
ing Occupations  Related  to  Home  ^ 
Economics. 
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VT  004  036  KD  017  729  3"0 

A Gammer  Institute  for  the  Iir.- 
provement  of  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 

VT  004  999  ED  020  3<^^'  2^9 

Statement  on  Nursing  Education. 

VT  005  144  291 

A Study  of  Technical  Education  In 
California. 

VT  005  264  293 

The  Cccperative  Plan  for  Distri- 
butive Education  in  Florida's 
High  Sc  hods. 

n oos  502  ED  ci<'  505  3^2 

Community  College  Health  Career's 
Pi'oject  Phase  II. 

VT  005  522  295 

Proceedings,  Associate  Degree 
Workshop. 

005  556  ED  020  42?  332 

Guidelines  for  Implementing  uhe 
Project  Plan  of  Instruction  in 
Distributive  Education  Through 
Teacher  Education. 

V'T  005  557  ED  020  42«  296 


Guidelines  for  Implementing  the 
Project  Plan  of  Instruction  in 
Distributive  Education  in  the 
Schools . 

VT  005  720  ED  020  439  304 

Scientific  Secretary  Training 
Program  Development. 

VT  005  871  ' 298 

The  Role  of  Advisory  Committees 
in  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

^R0GRA!4  EFFECTIVENESS 
VT  001  804  ED  019  403  310 

The  Significance  of  Work  Experi- 
ence in  Adolescent  Development. 

YU  003  232  ED  018  616  331 

S>q)anding  Employability  in 
Ontario. 

VT  004  009  369 

The  Degree  to  Which  Utah  High 
School  Students  are  Being  Orient- 
ed as  to  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Goals. 

VT  005  223  333 

Evaluation  and  Benofit-Cost  Rela- 
tionships of  Manpower  Training 
Programs  in  N.Y.  State. 

VT  005  429  383 

A Study  of  the  Practices  Used  and 
Valued  by  Teachers  of  the  More 
Effective  and  Less  Effective 
Adult -Farmer  Program.s  in  Michigan. 


PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

VT  000  566  326 

Training  for  Off-Farm  Agricul- 
tural  Occupations.  Supplement. 

VT  000  662  326 

A Guide  for  the  Review  of  a Pro- 
gram in  Agricultural  Education. 

VT  000  664  270 

Development  of  a Master  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education  in  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

VT  000  781  327 

Practical  Nurse  Education  in  Ohio. 

VT  000  919  327 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Instruments  for  Evaluation  in 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

YI  001  197  328 


Evaluation  and  Projection  of  Pro- 
grams of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  South  Carolina. 
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VT  001  2U1  328 

Industrial  Arts  Education  in  Es- 
cambia County. 

VT  001  2h7  ED  017  Ski  3kl 

A Follow-Up  Study  cf  a Sample  of 
Trainees  from  the  Mayor *s  Youth 
Employment  Project. 

VT  061  382  32*^' 

A Study  of  the  Relationships  Be- 
tween Employment  Opportui  ties 
and  Vocational  Education  Pro{p:azns 
in  Columbia  County,  Oregon. 

VT  001  551  ED  018  589  329 

Young  Women  in  Virginia. 

VT  001  6U8  272 

Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
Next  Five  Years  1963-I988. 

VT  001  990  ED  019  426  375 

A Community  Approach  to  Student 
Teaching. 

VT  002  395  ED  019  442  367 

Experimental  Summer  Program  for 
High  School  Seniors  and  Faculty. 

VT  002  432  330 

Evaluation  Results  for  Leadership 
Develoxxnent  Seminars  I,  II,  III. 

VT  002  689  377 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power 
Education  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Teachers,  1965* 

VT  003  232  ED  018  616  331 

Expanding  Employability  in 
Ontario. 

VT  004  422  ED  020  328  283 

Oregon  Statewide  Study  of  Syste- 
matic Vocational  Education  Plan- 
ning, Implementation,  Evaluation. 

VT  CXD4  630  ED  018  656  286 

Evaluation  Conference  on  Leader- 
ship Developmeno  Seminars,  Pro- 


gram Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evalu- 
ation. 

VT  CXD4  807  287 

Procedures  for  Establishment  of 
Training  Programs  for  Wage-Earn- 
ing Occupational  Related  to  Home 
Economics. 

VT  004  937  ED  019  492  332 

Evaluation  of  Secondary  School 
Programs  to  Prepare  Students  for 
Wage  Earning  in  Occupations  Relat- 
ed to  Home  Econcmics.  Final  Re- 
port, Volume  I. 

VT  005  04l  ED  017  733  289 

Occupational  Education — Planning 
and  Programming,  Volume  One. 

VT  005  042  ED  017  734  290 

Occupational  Education — Planning 
and  Programming.  Volume  Two. 

VT  005  o46  332 

A Review  and  Synthesis  of  Re- 
search Relating  to  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  North  Dakota. 

VT  005  051  346 

The  Colorado  Story,  Volume  II. 

VT  CXD5  194  ED  0l3  666  333 

A Self- Evaluating  Instrument  for 
"“'the  Business  and  Office  Education 
Programs  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

. VT  005  223  333 

Evaluation  and  Benefit-Cost  Rela- 
tic.iships  of  Manpower  Training 
Programs  in  N.Y.  State. 

PROGRAM  5 

VT  003  232  ED  018  616  331 

Expanding  Employability  in 
Ontario. 
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PROGRAM  GUIDES 

VT  000  109  268 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Manual 
of  Operations  for  Training  and/or 
^Retraining  Adults  for  Jobs  Re- 
quiring Home  Economics  Knowledge 
and  Skills, 

VT  000  527  269 

Manual  for  Young  arid  Adult  Farmer 
Programs . 

VT  000  580  269 

Cooperative,  Supervised,  Part- 
Time  Occupational  Edu<^ational 
Program  in  Agriculture 

VT  000  653  342 

Disadvantaged  Youth  Program  in 
Business  Education,  Clerical 
Services . 

VT  000  677  270 

Organization  and  Administration 
for  Industrial  Arts  Education. 

VT  001  661  273 

A Manual  of  Operation  for  Occupa- 
tional Programs  in  Vocational 
Home  Economics  Education. 

VT  001  664  273 

Policy  and  Procedure  for  Techni- 
cal Education  Under  the  State 
Plan  for  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963* 


VT  001  677  273 

The  Ohio  Manual  of  Operation  for 
Vocational  Agriculture  Education. 

VT  001  691  273 

Essentials  and  Requirements  of  a 
Vocational  Agriculture  Program. 

VT  001  701  273 

Manual  of  Operation  for  Vocation- 
al Education  Programs  in  Missouri. 

VT  001  997  274 

Cooperative  Work  Experience  Manu- 
al for  Business  and  Distributive 
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Policy  and  Procedure  for*  Techni- 


cal Education  Under  the  State 
plan  for  the  Vocationsil  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963* 

VT  001  781  300 

A Guide  for  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment for  Educating  Agricultural 
Technicians. 

VT  002  277  276 

Ford  Foundation  Grants  in  Voca- 
tional  Education. 

VT  002  395  ED  OI9  442  367 

Experimental  Summer  Program  for 
High  School  Seniors  and  Faculty. 

VT  002  708  367 

Technicstl -Vocational  Education  at 
Diablo  Valley  College. 

VT  002  917  ED  017  673  _ 278 

Guidelines  for  Vocationstl-Techni- 
cal  Programs. 

TO  003  590  ■ 281 

The  Federal  Government's  Role  in 
the  Training  of  Technicians. 

TO  003  701  ED  013  098  281 

Developnents  in  Technical  and 
Vocational  Educa.tion. 

VT  004  406  ED  017  687  379 

Professional  Competencies  of 
Teachers  of  Technical  Education 
in  Florida. 

TO  004  788  287 

A Report,  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal  Education  in  Rhode  Island, 

1967-1973. 

VT  004  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupational  Education  Beyond  the 
Hi^  School  in  Oklahoma. 

VT  004  935  ED  018  661  379 


Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Baccalaureate  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 


VT  OOh  936  ED  017  729  3?C 

A Summer  Institute  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Technical  Teacher 
Education  Programs. 

\’T  005  022  ED  020  400  239 

Education  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians. 

VT  005  043  ED  019  493  362 

A Developcehtal  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  and  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program  Based  on  a Clinical 
School  Concept. 

VT  005  047  393 

Selected  Bibliography  of  Iowa  Re- 


search in  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  Related  Areas-- 

1960-1967. 

VT  005  130  290 

Technician  Training  Beyond  the 
High  School. 

VT  005  144  291 

A Study  of  Technical  Education  '•.n 
California. 

VT  005  158  292 

Instructional  Codes  and  Titles. 

VT  005  183  ND  018  664  292 

Colorado  Master  plan  for  Commu- 
nity Coll^'iges  and  Occupational 
Education. 

VT  005  28k  ED  020  415  364 


The  Center  for  Research  end  Lea- 
dership Development  * in  Vocational 


and  Technical  Education,  October 
16,  1967,  throu^  January  15  j 
1968.  ^ 

VT  005  466  ED  020  424  294 

A Design  for  Large  Scale  Training 
of  Suborofessionals. 

TO  005  562  ED  019  505  382 

Community  College  Health  Careers 
project  Phase  II. 

VT  005  503  295 

A Bibliography  on  Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

VT  005  569  ED  019  514  296 

Directory,  Programs  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  United  States. 

VT  005  777  390 

The  Education  and  Employment  of 
Technicians. 

TO  005  871  298 

The  Role  of  Advisory  Committees 
in  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. 

VT  006  926  ED  022  065  393 

Microfiche  Collection  of  Docu- 


ments Reported  in  Abstracts  of  Re- 
search and  Related  Materials  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, Fall  1968. 

VT  0C7  213  ED  022  970  393 

Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related 
Materials  in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  Pall  I968. 

TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES  " 

VT  000  595  270 

Mapping  Your  Occupational  Train- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington. 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

VT  005  022  ED  020  4C0  289 

Education  and  Training  of  Techni- 
cians . 

TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCEMENT 

VT  000  795  308 

Labour  and  Automation. 

TEST  CONSTRUCTION 

TO  001  204  328 

A Guide  for  Conducting  Classroom 
Tests  in  Business  Arithmetic. 
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'Ih<?  Dev^lcirent.  ^ f A:'hi'5verent 
y.easvLrec  i\r  Traie  tini  Tec-hnleal 
Elacation.  Pr^-crei's  Repsrt 
njiTiber  fcur. 

VT  C03  315  ED  01^  629  331 

The  Development f Achievement 
I%easures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
’Siacation.  Progress  Report 
Humber  Two. 

VT  003  199  ED  016  66:  333 

The  Develoosnent  of  Achievement 
Measures  fcr  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Prepress  Report 
Humber  One. 

VT  OOt  200  ED  OlS  669  333 

The  Develorxr.ent  of  Achievement 
Measm'es  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Humber  Five. 

TESTING 

VT  OOU  I456  ED  017  691  332 

Test  Administrator's  >:anual  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Test 
Battery. 

TESTING  PROBLEMS 

VT  002  942  ED  01 6 068  315 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities. 

TESTHJG  PROGRAMS 

VT  001  435  ED  018  574  328 

Survey  of  Currently  Einployed 
Nurse  Aides  in  Chicago. 

VT  002  313  ED  019  ^37  330 

Predictive  Testing  for  Entrance 
in  Vocational-Technical  Schools, 
Phase  One. 


TESTS 

VT  002  247  ED  019  434  311 

Job  Briefs,  Selected  Federal  Jobs. 

THESAURI 

VT  002  942  ED  016  068  315 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
VT  000  595  270 

Mapping  Your  Occupational  Train- 
ing in  the  State  of  Washington. 

VT  001  252  272 

A Report  on  the  Present  Status  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

VT  002  156  329 

A Follow-Up  Study  of  Vocational 
Students  at  North  Idaho  Junior 
College . 

VT  002  313  ED  019  437  330 

Predictive  Testing  for  Entrance 
in  Vocational-Technical  Schools, 
Phase  One. 

VT  002  356^  ED  014  554  300 


The  Preparation  of  Curriculum  Ma- 
terials and  the  Development  of 
Teachers  for  an  Experimental  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  School  Level.  Phase  II, 
Cluster  Concept  Project.  Third 
Quarterly  Report. 

VT  002  477  276 

Essays  on  Apprenticeship. 

VT  002  821  ED  016  79^^  314 

An  Investigation  of 'the  Training 
and  Skill  Requirements  of  Indus- 
trial Machinery  Maintenance  Work- 
ers. Volume  II. 


VT  003  ED  Clr  330 

The  Develcpment  cf  Achievement 
Mea.:ures  fcr  Trade  and  Technical 
Educaticn.  Pr egress  Report 
Number  Fcur. 

YT  003  254  ED  015  261  376 

The  F reparation  cf  Curriculum  Ma- 
terial? and  the  Development  cf 
Teachers  for  an  Experime.ntal  Ap- 
plication of  the  Cluster  Concept 
of  Vocational  Education  at  the 
Secondary  School  Level,  Phase  II, 
Cluster  Concept  Project.  Second 
v^uarterly  Report. 

VT  003  31^  ED  01«  629  331 

The  Develoccnent  cf  Achievement 
Measvires  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Number’  Two. 

VT  004  054  282 

Part-Time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education. 

VT  005  199  ED  018  668  333 

Tne  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  for  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Number  One. 

VT  065  200  ED  018  669  333 

The  Development  of  Achievement 
Measures  fcr  Trade  and  Technical 
Education.  Progress  Report 
Number  Five. 

TRADE  AND  U^DUSTRIAL*  TEACHERS 
VT  002  919  377 

What  Makes  a Master  Teacher. 

TRANSPARENCIES 

VT  004  780  ED  017  722  352 

Improving  Procedures  for  Produc- 
ing Overhead  Transparencies  with 
the  Ultimate  Aim  of  Incorporating 
These  Techniques  into  the  Devel- 
opment of  a Regional  Curricular 
Materials  Center  for  Vocational 
Education. 

TRANSPORTATION 

VT  003  412  . 317 

Trends  in  Distribution,  Services 
and  Transportation,  with  Particu- 
lar Reference  to  the  State  of 
Washington. 

TYPEWRITING 

VT  005  538  ED  019  510  389 

Effects  of  Interval  Pacing  on  the 
Acquisition  of  Typewriting  Skill. 

UNEMPLOYED 

VT  003  232  ED  018  616  331 

Expanding  Elnployability  in 
Ontario. 

VT  003  250  316 

What  Happens  to  the  Long-Term  Un- 
employed. 

VT  005  653  ED  019  518  347 

An  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Program  for  Disadvan- 
taged Youths. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

VT  003  564  ED  018  633  318 

Automation  and  Unemployment. 

UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

VT  005  160  ED  017  741  292 

Innovative  Methods  for  Studying  : 
Innovation  in  Education. 

VT  005  193  ED  017  742  293 

Information  Systems. 


UlilTf  CF  3TUDY  (SUBJECT'  FIELDS) 

VT  002  503  3-  ^ 

Pennies  Grow  on  Plan?. 

UNIVERSITIES 

VT  CO3  307  ED  016  627  2^0 

University  Perspective?  cn  Man- 
power. 

VT  004  6l4  285 

Department  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. Annual  Report. 

URBAN  DROPOUTS 

VT  005  4l4  ED  019  498  347 

Development  of  a Program  to  Pre-  ' 
pare  Delinquents,  Disadvantaged 
Youths  and  Slow  Learners  for  Voca- 
tional Education. 

crPJBAJ^  YOUTH 

VT  005  648  ED  019  517  372 

Summer  Institutes  for  Vocational 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Personnel. 

VOCABULARY 

VT  004  736  ED  020  378  370 

Relationship  of  Socio-Economic 
Position  to  the  Connotative  Mean- 
ing of  Certain  Words  Used  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture. 

VOCATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT 

VT  002  156  329 

A Follow-Up  Study  of  /ocational 
Students  at  North  Idaho  Junior 
College . 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

VT  000  422  354 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  2. 

VT  000  430  35*< 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  3. 

VT  000  433  354 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
TechnicalC^^cation  in  Apicul- 
ture. Objective  4. 

VT  000  466  ' 353 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  5* 

VT  000  478  326 

Pollow-Up  Study  of  I965  Graduates 
Completing  Programs  in  Vocation- 
al Agriculture. 

VT  000  565  ED  018  5^2  326 

Occupations  of  Former  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

VT  000  580  269 

Cooperative,  Supervised,  Part- 
Time,  Occupational  Educational 
Program  in  Agriculture. 

VT  000  662  326 

A Guide  for  the  Review  of  a Pro- 
gram in  Agricultural  Education. 

VT  000  919  327 

Guidelines  for  the  Development  of 
Instriiments  for  Evaluation  in 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  001  019  336 

Recommendations  for  a Vocational 
Agriculture  Classroom  and  Farm 
Mechanics  Shop. 

VT  001  197  328 

Evaluation  and  Projection  of  Pro- 
grams of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  South  Carolina. 
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Face 

’."T  001  305  ED  01?  397  3r6 

Ccnparing  the  StTectlveriCSS  of 
Two." Methods  of  Teacjifii^  Agricul- 
tural Science  tc  Students  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture. 

VT  001  6hS  272 

Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
He^ct  Five  Years  1963-196?* 

VT  001  677  -73 

The  Ohio  Manual  of  Operation  for 
Vocational  Agriculture  Education. 

VT  001  691  273 

Essentials  end  Requirer.ents  of  a 
Vocational  Agriculture  Program. 

VT  001  705  27U 

A Five  Year  Plan  for  a Department 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  001  917  274 

Procedures  Employed  by  Teachers 
in  Conducting  Off-Farm  Coopera- 
tive Work  Experience  Programs. 

VT  001  965  * 336 

Buildings,  Equivalent,  and  Facili- 
ties for  Vocational  Agriculture 
Education. 

VT  002  016  ED  019  U27  311 

improving  the  Proficiency  of  Mech- 
anical Activities  Performed  by 
Utah’s  Agriculturalists. 

VT  002  ED  019  454  313 

Agriculture  is  More  Than  Farming. 

W 002  620  276 

Summary  of  the  Annual  State  Con- 
ference for  Teachers  of  Vocation- 
al Agriculture. 

VT  002  840  277 

North  Carolina  Annual  Descriptive 
Report,  Agricultural  Education, 

1965-66. 

VT  002  845  277 

A Follow-Up  of  Former  Students 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  High 
Schools  of  North  Carolina  (For 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 

1966). 

VT  003  276  ED  018  620  ‘ 368 

The  Effect  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture Class  Enrollment  and  Farm 
Experience  on  Animal  Science  Knowl- 
edge of  First  Year  Students  En- 
rolled in  Oklahoma  Colleges  of 
Agriculture. 

VT  003  567  319 

Competencies  in  Soil  Management 
and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by 
Farmers. 

VT  003  703  ED  016  025  320 

Study  of  Agriculturally  Related 
Occupations  in  Selected  Counties 
in  Idaho. 

VT  004  193  ED  016  846  378 

Training  Institute  to  Upgrade 
Teachers  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture in  Distributive  Education 
and  Supervised  Training  in  Off- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations. 

VT  004  270  •'  , 301 

Illinois  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Research  Project. 

VT  004  552  387 

A study  of  Integrating  BiologiCwl 
Principles  with  Instruction  in 
Vocational  Agriculture. 

VT  004  613  ED  020  351  303 

Adapting  the  FFA  to  a Changing 
Program  of  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture. 

VT  004  649  ' 323 

Employment  Opportunities  and  Us- 
able Agricultural  Skills  in  Non- 
Farm  Agricultural  Occupations  in 
Appalachia. 
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VT  CC4  Tl  y-  323 

Educational  Requirehents  f r cff* 
the-Fair.  Agricultui*al  Cccupaticns 
in  Yuma  County,  Arizona. 

VT  004  733  ED  020  375  736 

Expectations  of  Selected  Aspects 
of  a Vocational  i\griculturc  Pro« 
oram  as  Expressed  at  the  Local 
School  Level  in  New  York  Srate. 

VT  004  736  ED  020  37?  370 

Relationship  of  Socio-Economic 
Position  teethe  Connotative  Mean- 
ing of  Certain  Words  Used  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture. 

VT  004  750  ED  01?  722  352 

Improving  Procedures ‘for  Produc- 
ing Overhead  Transparencies  \;ith 
the  Ultimate  Aim  of  Incorporating 
These  Techniques  into  the  Devel- 
opment of  a Regional  Curricular 
i-!aterials  Center  for  Vocational 
Education. 

VT  004  910  323 

.A  Study  of  Agricultural  Off-Farm 
Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Training  Needs  in  Todd  County, 
Minnesota. 

VT  005  024  338 

Suggested  Facilities  for  Agricul- 
tural Courses  in  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools. 

VT  005  091  ED  019  494  371 

The  Concerns  and  Expectations  of 
Prospective  Participants  in  Di- 
rected Work  Experience  Programs. 

VT  005  288  339 

Planning  Facilities  for  Vocation- 
al Agriculture  Departments  in 
Ohio  Schools. 

VT  005  721  ED  020  440  298 

Demonstration  Center  at  Reidlani 
High  School. 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  TEACHERS 

VT  002  620  276 

Summary  of  the  Annual  State  Con- 
ference for  Teachers  of  Vocation- 
al Agriculture. 

VT  003  251  ED  018  619  377 

Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  the 
United  States  for  the  I966-I967 
School  Year. 

VT  004  270  301 

Illinois  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Research  Project. 

VT  004  736  ED  020  378  370 

Relationship  of  Socio-Economic 
Position  to  the  Connotative  Mean- 
ing of  Certain  Words  Used  in  Vo- 
cational Agriculture. 

VOCATIONAL  APTITUDE 
VT  004  454  ED  017  689  302 

Development  of  a Curriculum  and 
Materials  for  Teaching  Basic  Vo- 
cational Talents. 

VT  004  456  ED  017  691  332 

Test  Administrator’s  Manual  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Test 
Batteiy. 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 

VT  005  648  ED  019  517  372 

Summer  Institutes  for  Vocational 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Personnel. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

VT  000  076  358 

Selected  Papiers  from  the  National 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Seminar  on  the  Administration  of 
Research. 
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VT  oc-0  553  -6'/ 

Recemmeniatien^  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Utah’s  Fc St -High  School 
Vccaticnal  Technical  Sducaticn 
Prc.uru*^* 

TO  OCC  553  270 

Will  We  Be  Prepared. 

VT  000  664  270 

Development  cf  a Master  Plan  fer 
Vocational  Eiucaticn  in  the  State 
cf  Gec^rgia. 

VT  000  794  271 

A Study  cf  Cr^anized  Cccupational 
Education  in  Missouri  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education. 

VT  000  S09  _ 271 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational 
Technical  Schools  in  Nabraska. 

VT  001  209  271 

Training  Needs  in  Central  Ken- 
tucky, Student  Interest  and 
Availability. 

VT  001  237  353 

Selected  Techniques  for  Formulat- 
ing the  Questionnaire,  Mechanics, 
and  Related  [Materials  of  a Follow- 


Up  Procedure. 

VT  001  382  328 

A Study  of  the  Relationships  Be- 
tween Employment  Opportunities 
and  Vocational  Education  Programs 
in  Columbia  County,  Oregon. 

VT  001  389  ED  020  302  392 

Research  Visibility,  I967-68, 

Reports  on  Selected  Research  Stu- 
dies in  Vocational,  Technical, 
and  Practical  Arts  Education. 

VT  001  701  273 

Manual  of  Operation  for  Vocation- 
al! Educatipn  Programs  in  Missouri. 

VT  001  903  ED  019  4l6  355 

Vocational  Education  for  American 
Youth. 

VT  001  913  ED  019  4l8  366 

Conference  on  Ways  the  Area 
School  Personnel  Worker  and  the 
High  School  Counselor  Can  Work 
Together . 

VT  002  105  ED  018  603  275 

Leadership  Development  Seminar, 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  002  137  ED  018  609  275 

Leadership  Developmient  Seminar, 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

Final  Report. 

VT  002  230  275 

The  Work- Study  Program  Under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963* 

VT  002  266  ED  020  311  300 

Curriculum  Relevancy  and  Work. 

VT  002  277  276 

Ford  Foundation  Grants  in  Voca- 
tional Education. 

VT  002  305  ED  019  435  337 

Technology-Resource  Center  for 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  002  322  • 376 

Vocational  Teacher  Education. 

VT  002  355  312 

Job  Training  Suggestions  for  Women 
and  Girls. 

VT  002  432  330 

Evaluation  Results  for  Leadership 
Development  Seminars  I*  II,  III, 

VT  002  452  ED  019  447  312 

Earnings  Mobility  of  MDTA  Train- 
ees. 

VT  002  551  343 

Project  REDY. 

VT  002  631  ED  019  460  313 


Proceedings  of  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Manpower  Training. 
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VT  C02  708  ' 367 

Technical-Vocational  Education  at 
Diablo  Valley  College. 

VT  CO2  7*5  358 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education.  Interisi  Report. 

VT  002  885  ED  Olo  800  278 

The  Decision-Making  Process  of 
School  Districts  Regarding  Voca- 
tional Education  and  Training 
Programs. 

VT  003  201  ED  018  612  350 

Strategies  for  Optimizing  the  Ap- 
plication of  Media  to  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Curricula. 

VT  003  222  279 

Region  II  Vocational  Education. 

VT  003  236  ED  018  617  279 

We  Shall  Not  Rest. 

VT  003  247  331 

Group  Interview  Guide,  A Nation- 
wide Study  of  the  Administration 
of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
at  the  State  level. 

VT  003  263  279 

Seminar  on  Planning  Developmental 
and  Related  Programs  in  Occupa- 
'iiional  Education. 

VT  003  403  316 

Vocational  Curricula  in  Michigan. 

VT  003  519  ED  016  817  280 

Occupation  Education  Requirements 
Analysis. 

VT  003  594  359 

Technical  Progress  Report.  Septem- 
ber 1- November  30,  I967. 

VT  003  632  392 

RCU  Research  and  Study  Projects. 

VT  003  690  359 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Michi- 
gan RCU. 

VT  003  708  359 

West  Virginia  Research  Coordina- 
ting Unit  for  Vocational.  Educa- 
tion. Quarterly  Technical  Pro- 
gress Report,  July  1,  1967-Sep- 
tember  30,  I967. 

VT  003  718  321 

A Study  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion^ Needs  in  Josephine  County, 
Oregon. 

VT  003  888  ED  018 '645  281 

Proceedings  of  N^itional  Seminar 
on  Program  Planning,  Budgeting, 
and  Evaluation,  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education. 

VT  oo4  017  282 

Summer  Technical  Training  Pro- 
grams at  Kirkman  Technical  High* 

VT  004  045  331 

A Survey  of  Parents  of  North  Da- 
kota High  School  Students  Who 
Were  Seniors  in  I966. 

VT  oo4  185  392 

RCU  Reseairch  and  Study  Projects. 

VT  004  191  ED  020  323  345 

Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Project  for  Training  and 
Placement  of  Youthful  Inmates  of 
Draper  Correctional  Center, 

Elmore,  Alabama.  l6th  Progress 
Report . 

VT  004  194  ED  019  472  282 

The  Development  and  Demonstration 
of  Unified  Vocational- Technical 
Education  Programs  in  Small  Rural 
Area  High  Schools. 

VT  004  199  360 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Re- 
seeirch  in  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education.  Interim  Report. 


VT  004  386  ED  017  6?4  360 

Annual  Report,  November  I967. 

VT  oo4  363  302 

A Behavioral  View  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education. 

VT  004  376  ED  020  326  283 

New  Directions  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

VT  004  422  ED  020  32S  283 

Oregon  Statewide  Study  of  Syste- 
matic Vocational  Education  Plan- 
ning, Implementa* '^n.  Evaluation. 

VT  004  488  ED  016  863  360 

Annual  Report,  November  I966. 

VT  004  492  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  th'* 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Wy-  “ 
oming,  I*!ay  1,  1967-October  1, 

1967. 


VT  004  604  284 

Quarterly  Technical  Progress  Re- 
port of  the  Occupational  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  of  Dela^vare, 

Fourth  Quarter.  First  Year. 

VT  004  630  ED  018  656  286 

Evaluation  Conference  on  Leader- 
ship Development  Seminars,  Pro- 
gram Planning,  Budgeting* and  Eva- 
J.uation. 

VT  oo4  650  393 

An  Illinois  Inventory  of  Research 
and  Studies  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

ooif  661  361 

Quarterly  Progress  Report  of  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in 
New  Mexico,  June  1,  I967- August 

31,  1957. 

VT  004  681  ED  018  657  286 

Changing  the  Contexts  in  Which 
Occupational  Education  Takes 
Place. 

VT  004  758  ED  018  658  361 

Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vo- 
cational Education  in  Washington 
State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

VT-004  762  ED  018  659  361 

A Proposal  for  the  Establishment 
of  a State  Vocational  Education 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in 
Michigan . 

VT  004  788  ' 287 

A Report,  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education  in  Rhode  Island, 

1967-1973. 

VT  oo4  856  362 

Guidelines  for  Submitting  Occupa- 
tional Research  and  Development 
Proposals. 

VT  004  863  ED  018  660  352 

Using  Programmed  Instruction  in 
Occupational  Education. 

VT  004  918  ED  020  395  288 

Occupational  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  in  Oklahoma. 

VT  004  923  393 

Bibliography  of  Selected  Research 
in  the  Field  of  Occupational  Edu-  . 
cation. 

VT  004  987  288 

A Proposal  for  Redirecting  Pro- 
grams of  Vocational  Education  in 
North  Carolina. 

VT  005  04l  ED  017  733  289 

Occupational  Education— Plannixig 
and  Programming,  Volume  One. 

VT  005  042  ED  017  734  290 

Occupational  Education— Planning 
and  Programming,  Volume  Two. 


VT  005  043  ED  019  493  362 

A Developmental  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research  and  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program  Based  on  a Clinical 
School  Concept. 

VT  005  o44  362 

New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating 
Unit.  Progress  Report  % September 
1 -November  30,  1967* 

VT  005  046  332 

A Review  and  Synthesis  of  Re- 
search Relating  to  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  North  Dakota. 

VT  005  047  . 393 

Selected  Bibliography  of  lov/a  Re- 
search in  Vocational-Technical 
Education  and  Related  Areas — 

1960-1967. 

VT  005  146  ED  019  495  363 

Research  Report,  I966-I967. 

VT  CO5  153  292 

Instructional  Codes  and  Titles. 

VT  005  163  ED  020  406  363 

Annual  Report,  November  I965. 

VT  005  1S3  ED  018  664  292 

Colorado  Master  Plan  for  Commu- 
nity Colleges  and  Occupational 
Education. 

VT  005  190  ED  020-410-  -*  363 

Research  Needs  in  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Education. 

VT  005  284  ED  020  415  364 

The  Center  for  Research  and  Lea- 
dership Development  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  October 
l6,  1967^  throu^  January  15, 

1968. 

VT  005  2S5  ED  020  4l6  364 

Special  Project  for  Research 
Training  in  Vocational  Education. 

VT  005  404  364 

New  York  State  Research  Coordina- 
ting Unit,  Quarterly  Technical 
Progress  Report,  January  1,  I968 
to  March  31,  I968. 

VT  005  419  ED  022  031  339 

Seminar  on  Shop  and  Laboratory 
Planning  for  Vocational  Education. 

VT  005  420  ED  017  744  3^7 

Progress  Report  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Program  Dsvel- 
oment  for  Persons  with  Special 
Needs  by  States. 

VT  005  466  ED  020  424  294 

A Design  for  Large  Scale  Training 
of  Subprofessionals. 

VT  005  474  ED  018  675  371 

Research  Visibility.  Vocational 
Education  Is  Service — Vocational 
Guidance. 

VT  005  479  ED  020  425  381 

Institute  on  Critical  Issues  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Teacher 
Education  in  Small  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

VT  005  552  ED  019  513  296 

Shared  Time  (Dual  Enrollment)  Con- 
cept  for  Area  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Programs. 

VT  005  569  ED  019  514  296 

Directory,  Programs  of  Vocational 
Education  in  the  United  States. 

VT  005  596  ED  019  515  297 

A Developmental  Project  for  Inter- 
state Research,  Demonstration, 
Training  and  Pilot  Programs  in 
Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  005  598  ED  019  516  297 

An  Analysis  of  Cost  and  Perform- 
ance Factors  in  the  Operation  and 
Administration  of  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  Secondary  Schools. 
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VT  005  627  ED  020  431  3?3 

yocational-Technical  Teacher  Edu- 
cation— national  Seninor  Proceed- 
ings. 

VT  005  653  ED  019  51S  347 

An  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
Manpower  Prcgrora  for  Disadvan- 
taged Youths. 

VT  005  654  ED  019  519  293 

Project  Challenge. 

VT  005  871  293 

The  Role  of  Advisory  Committees 
in  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

VT  005  952  372 

The  Choice  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion as  an  Educational  Opportunity. 

VT  006  926  ED  022  065  393 

Microfiche  Collection  of  Docu- 
ments Reported  in  Abstracts  of  Re- 
search and  Related  Materials  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion, Fall  1968. 

VT  007  213  ED  022  970  393 

Abstracts  of  Research  and  Related 
l^aterials  in  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  Fall  1968. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

VT  001  245  374 

A Survey  of  Anticipated  Need  for 
Vocational-Techri5.cal  Education 
Teachers  in  Michigan, 

VT  002  291  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Role  Defini- 
tion and  Role  Conflict : The  Coun- 

selor 's  Contribution.  Si^.ary  of 
Report . 

VT  002  292  376 

Vocational  Teacher  Role  Defini- 
tion and  Role  Conflict:  Bie  Coun- 

selor's Contribution, 

VT  oo4  756  ED  019  477  379 

The  Relative  Effectiveness  of  In- 
formational Feedback  About  Super- 
visory and  Student  Reactions  with 
Beginning  and  Experienced  Voca- 
tional Teachers, 

VT  004  991  380 

Scheduling  Card  for  Voc-Tech 
Teachers  Training  Shortens  Train- 
ing Period. 

VT  006  453  383 

Projected  Qualifications  and 
Staff  Needs  for  Vocational  In- 
structions in  New  Mexico  by  I98O. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEST  BATTERY 

VT  004  456  ED  017  691  332 

Test  Administrator's  Manual  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Test 
Battery. 

VOCATIONAL  FOLLOWUP 

VT  000  565  ED  018  542  326 

Occupations  of  Former  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students  in  the  State 
of  Washington, 

VT  001  247  ED  017  647  342 

A Follow-Up  Study  of  a Sample  of 
Trainees  from  the  Mayor's  Youth 
Employment  Projects 

VT  001  551  ED  018  589  329 

Young  Women  in  Virginia. 

VT  002  156  329 

A Follow-Up  Study  of  Vocational 
Students  at  North  Idaho  Junior 
College . 

VT  002  845  277 

A FoUow-I^  of  Former  Students  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  High 
Schools  of  North  Carolina  (For 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  Jhne  30,  I966), 
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VT  003  237  367 

Determination  of  Reasons  for  Prac- 
tical Nursing  Students  Discontin- 
uing Their  Training  at  the  Lara- 
mie MDTA  Vocational  School  of 
Practical  Nursing. 

VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
VT  005  598  ED  019  516  297 

An  Analysis  of  Cost  and  Perform- 
ance Factors  in  the  Operation  and 
Administration  of  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  Secondary  Schools. 

VOCATIONAL  INTERESTS 
VT  001  831  375 

Interest  in  Teaching  Home  Econom- 
ics . 

VT  002  921  278 

A Look  at  Education  for  Work  in 
the  toaha  Public  Schools. 

VOCATIOI^AL  REHABILITATION 
VT  002  195  343 

A Study  of  Vocational  Training 
for  I^entally  and  Physically 
Handicapped. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAHrENG  CENTERS 
VT  005  023  345 

State  Plan  for  Workshops  and  Re- 
habilitation Facilities. 

WAGES 

VT  002  452  ED  019  447  312 

Earnings  Mobility  of  I^DTA  Train- 
ees, 

WHITE  COLLAR  OCCUPATIONS 
VT  002  247  ED  019  434  311 

Job  Briefs,  Selected  Federal  Jobs. 

WOMENS  EDUCATION 

002  355  312 

Job  Training  Suggestions  for 
Women  and  Girls. 

VT  003  698  344 

Education  and  a Woman's  Life. 

V70RK  ATTITUDES 

VT  000  466  353 

Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture. Objective  5. 

VT  001  480  ED  018  582  329 

Development  and  Administration  of 
the  Youth  Opinion  Questionnaire* 

VT  005  028  324 

Motivation  of  Domestic  Seasonal 
Farm  Workers. 

WORK  ENVIRONMENT 

VT  005  028  324 

Motivation  of  Domestic  Seasonal 
Farm  Workers* 

VroRK  EXPERIENCE 

VT  003  767  368 

Work  Roles  and  Financial  Respon- 
sibility in  the  Socialization  of 
Farm,  Fringe,  and  Town  Boys* 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 
VT  000  668  342 

Occupational  Work  Experience  Pro- 
gram. 

VT  001  804  ED  019  403  310 

The  Significance  of  Work  Experi- 
ence in  Adolescent  Development, 

VT  002  648  344 

Occupational  Exploration  Rrogran 
Manu£il  of  Operations. 
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WORK  STUDY  IROGRAl-S 

VT  001  8o4  ED  019  4o3  310 

The  Significance  of  Work  Experi- 
ence in  Adolescent  Development. 

VT  C02  230  275 

The  Work- Study  Program  Under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963. 

VT  002  277  276 

Ford  Foundation  Grants  in  Voca- 
tional Education. 

VT  005  503  ED  019  506  382 

An  Experience  with  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Disadvantaged  for  the 
Preservice  Education  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 

WORKING  WOMEN 

VT  003  69s  344 

Education  and  a Vtoan's  Life. 

WORKSHOPS 

VT  001  470  366 

Completion  Report  on  Guidance 
Counselors  Workshops  in  Health 
Careers . 

VT  005  521  ED  020  426  304 

Associate  Degree  Nursing  Program 
Workshop . 

VT  005  522  295 

Proceedings,  Associate  Degree 
V^orkshop, 

YOUNG  FARMER  ASSOCIATION 

VT-  000  527  269 

Manual  for  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Programs . 

YOUNG  FARMER  EDUCATION 

VT  000  527  269 

Manual  for  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Programs . 

YOUTH 

VT  004  753  ED  020  380  370 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  I. 
Occupational  Aspirations  and  Ex- 
pectations. 

VT  004  754  ED  020  381  370 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  II. 
Educational  Aspirations  and  Expec- 
tations , 

VT  004  755  ED  020  382  371 

A Bibliography  of  Literature  on 
Status  Projections  of  Youth:  III, 
Residence,  Inco.me,  and  Family 
Orientation. 


YOUTH  AGENCIES 

VT  005  051  346 

The  Colorado  Story,  Volume  II, 

VT  005  052  346 

The  Colorado  Story. 

YOUTH  CLUBS 

VT  004  613  ED  020  351  303 

Adapting  the  FFA  to  a Changing 
Program  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 

YOUTH  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
VT  001  480  ED  018  582  329 

Development  and  Administration  of 
the  Youth  Opinion  Questionnaire, 

YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

VT  005  051  346 

The  Colorado  Story,  Volume  II, 

VT  005  052  346 

The  Colorado  Story. 

YOUTH  PROGRAl^ 

VT  004  613  ED  020  351  303 

Adapting  the  FFA  to  a Changing 


Program  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
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Development,"  by  L.T.  White,  the  need  for  research  Is  presented  relative  to  what  is  expected  of  the  new 
educational  programs.  "Administering  Change,"  by  T.J.  Jenson,  presents  a discussion  of  two  phenomena,  the 
processes  of  administering  and  of  change.  "An  Action  Program  for  Improving  Research  in  Vocational 
Education,"  by  Vtalter  R.  VJIlliams,  Jr.,  cites  the  potential  of  recent  vocational  education  acts  to  meet  new 
and  evolving  demands.  (SL) 
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in  Vocational  Education 
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Long  ago  it  was  said,  "Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  Seek  and  ye  shall  i'inrj."  Over  and  over  it  vjas  stated  in 
the  seminar  that  research  provides  answers  to  questions.  New 
data  and  knowledge  come  from  research.  It  is  a means  of  pr ogres 
Research  is  the  new  knowledge  that  you  find  after  you  knov/  all 
the  ansvjers.  V/e  shall  be  in  business  ten  and  twenty  years  hence 
because  of  the  new  knowledge  that  will  be  used  to  update  current 
and  future  vocational  education. 

New  Demands.  The  economic  and  social  system  has  made  tre- 
mendous  changes.  The  world  of  work  continually  changes.  Tho 
product  of  vocational  education  must  fit  into  the  present  struc- 
ture and  functions.  V/ithin  vocational  education  some  believe  vve 
have  kept  up  to  date.  Others  think  we  have  not.  oorne  think  vie 
have  engaged  in  acceptable  research.  Others  are  ouic.c  to  say 
little  has  been  done.  Those  outside  vocational  education  report 
there  is  little  research  in  the  journals  on  vocational  education 
Regardless  of  the  opinions,  the  mandate  comes  through  clear, 
loud,  and  true  --  research  is  needed  in  vocational  education. 


Congress  legis 
eral  Vocationa 


lated  10  percent  oi*  the  total  ir.onej 
1 Education  Act  1963,  must  be  used 


in  the  i‘‘ed- 
for  research 


pro._;rams . 

Research  Priorities.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  re- 
search that  would  help  vocational  education  solve  the  oisad- 
vantaged  youth  problems.  In  this  seminar,  areas  for  research 
v^ere  identific3d  and  ranked.  Time  was  too  short  to  identify 
rc’Scarchable  problems  and  to  state  them,  h host  oj.  areao  ’were 
identified  for  research  ranging  from  administration,  organiza- 
tion, recruitment,  and  training  of  teachers,  the  kind  and  num- 
ber of  occupations  in  which  training  is  needed,  curricula- 
problems,  and  many  areas  related  to  the  training  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  behavioral  characteristics. 

Much  of  the  discussion  was  centered  on  practical  research 
A few  voices  were  heard  to  say,  let  us  do  some  basic  or  lunda- 
mental  research  ^^^^n  though  it  be  slower  yet  it  may  make  a 


great  contribution. 

To  est.blish  priorities  in  research  requires  that  indi- 
viduals have  a broad,  deep  t-cnov.'ledge  oi  vocational  education 
and  the  problems  in  the  field.  I'urthermore,  individuals  must 
have  a penetrating  insight  into  the  problems. 

In  selecting  research  problems  these  guidelines  were 

mentioned:  * 


1. 

\ihat 

are  the  big  questions; 

2. 

Ask 

the  right  questions. 

V 

^ 4 

Ask 

answerable  questions. 

k.  What  questions  will  provide  data  to  make  sit^nii’icant 
changes  and  progress  in  vocational  education? 

5.  Studies  on  a small  scale  are  not  likely  to  get  the 
answers . 

Procedures  for  Selecting  Research  Problems.  Tv/o  points  of 
viev;  v/ere  expressed.  One  was  that  the  selection  of  research 
problems  is  the  prerogative  of  the  researcher^  especially  so 
vjhen  working  on  basic  research.  The  second  and  prevailing  view 
was  that  some  state-v;ide  group  or  council  should  be  structured 
and  function  in  the  selection  of  problems  and  projects.  The 
group  should  have  representatives  from  the  state  department  of 
education,  universities,  colleges,  local  schools,  agencies,  and 
organizations  having  interest,  concerns,  and  responsibilities 
in  or  relating  to  vocational  education.  The  group  could  make 
a state-wide  assessment  and  give  guidance  and  direction  in  the 
identification  and  selection  of  studies. 

Approaches  to  Research  Problems.  More  descriptive  studies 
have  been  made  than  any  other  kind.  The  amount  of  experimental 
research  is  very  limited.  Yet,  experimental  resea'rch  will  give 
more  certain  results.  Our  field  has  been  slow  to  initiate 
projects  requiring  experimental  methods.  Grants  will  more 
likely  be  made  for  experimental  research,  not  because  of  the 
method  but  because  of  the  quality  of  research  and  the  contribu- 
tion. The  foregoing  does  not  propose  to  exclude  other  methods 
of  research  such  as  historical  case  studies  and  others  when 


appropriate . 


In  the  designing  and  conducting  research  there  are  many 
sources  of  help  that  can  be  invaluable.  It  is  a matter  of 
exploring j seeking  and  asking  for  assistance. 


Financing  Research.  The  funding  of  research  is  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  administrator.  He  has  the  knowledge  of 
the  various  sources  of  money  and  the  icinc  ol  research  that  vjill 
be  supported.  Funds  under  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act, 
1963,  will  be  a major  source.  The  grants  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  will  provide  soit  money  (urants  for 
projects).  This  does  not  make  for  security  of  employment  for 
the  good  researchers.  Nor  the  planning  and  conducting  01  an  on- 
going research  program.  The  participants  strongly  emphasized 
that  ”hard  ‘ money  (budgeted  from  state  and  lederal  iunds)  be 
budgeted  off  the  top  01  the  nevj  or  olo  vocational  education 
funds  for  research  programs.  Research  staxf  is  needed  to  plan, 
organize,  identify  projects,  design,  direct  and  conduct  researcn 
Participants  vjere  pleased  to  learn  of  other  sources  of 
funds  for  research.  A few  of  these  were:  U.  S.  Department  of 

Labor,  Cooperative  Research,  Manpower  Development  and  Training, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Public  Health,  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  foundations,  state  and  local  school  research 
funds . 


Financing  research  is  not  and  has  not  been  the  number  one 
reason  for  not  conducting  research.  Experiences  oi  researchers 
in  other  fields  indicate  that  they  begin  with  small  projects, 
demonstrate  their  ability  and  come  up  with  creditable  research. 
As  they  continue,  projects  become  larger  with  more  funds. 


After  establishing  a reputation  they  are  sought  by  those  vvho 
have  money,  asking  the  researcher  to  do  research  for  them.  i‘’ora 
Foundation  went  to  the  American  Research  Institute  v^ith  the  pro- 
posal that  they  study  the  “Product  and  Process  of  Vocational 
Education . “ 

Administrators  will  support  research  projects  that:  (1) 

have  real  substance,  (2)  seek  to  find  answers  to  major  problems, 
and  (3)  have  a sophisticated  research  design,  and  (-i ) make  a 
contribution  to  the  field. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation  in  Research.  Much  discussion 
centered  around  the  role  of  researchers  ano  administrators  on 
the  national,  regional,  and  state  and  local  school  district 
level.  The  administrators  and  researchers  on  the  national  level 
will  do  some  collection  of  census  and  descriptive  data.  For  the 
most  part  it  would  seem  that  they  provide  leadership,  promote, 
help,  and  coordinate  research.  They  could  serve  a useful  pur- 
pose in  informing  people  in  the  states  of  research  in  progress 
and  the  dissemination  of  research  results. 

Regional  research  has  serious  limitations  because  of  inade- 
quate financing  and  personnel.  A project  of  regional  scope  may 
be  planned  and  developed  in  a center  when  funds  are  adequate. 

Large  research  projects  in  a state  v/ill  involve  many  people 
such  as  state  departments  of  education,  university  researchers, 
local  schools,  and  other  agencies  that  may  have  some  interest  or 
contribution  that  they  can  make  to  the  project.  As  proposed 
earlier  in  this  paper,  a state  committee,  council,  or  group  could 
serve  in  developing  cooperation  and  coordinate  research  projects. 


Effective  communications  would  be  one  of  the  major  objectives 


of  the  state  c,roup.  The  structure  of  the  state  ^;roup  would 
need  to  be  defined  as  vjell  as  the  role  o£  each  in  it. 

t 

Establishing  an  Effective  Administrative  Climate  for 
Research . The  speakers  stirred  great  interest  and  lively  dis- 
cussions. Many  Questions  vjcre  asi-ced  and  points  of  vievj  pre- 
sented. Concern  was  expressed  for  research  that  will  give 
direction  in  developing  revised  or  new  programs  in  vocational 
education . 

It  was  evident  that  we  shall  need  to  develop  a much  better 
understanding  of  the  contributions  research  can  make  and  nov/ 
research  is  conducted.  Efiective  communications  create  unoer- 
standings,  interest^  involvement  and  cooperation. 

Administrators  have  the  right  to  expect  researchers  to  use 
restraint  in  selecting  problems, and  methodology  and  to  consider 
the  relevance  of  research  and  methods  of  inquiry.  The  research 
er  has  the  right  to  expect  the  administrator  to  understand  and 
respect  methods  and  conditions  conducive  to  research  and  to 
support  research. 

Dr.  Walter  Arnold  presented  a philosophy  of  administration 
of  research  by  saying,,  Kelp  researchers  to  got  done  unat  whicn 

it  is  their  business  to  do.  '' 

Developing  Research  Personnel.  An  inadequate  supply  oi 
well  qualified  researchers  is  the  most  critical  problem  before 
us.  There  is  a limited  number  of  qualified  researchers  in 
vocational  education  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country. 


One  of  the  challenges  before  us  is  to  educate  and  develop  more 
researchers. 

A philosophy  and  knowledge  of  vocational  education  is  a 
prime  pre-requisite  for  research.  This  is  needed  so  as  to  ask 
the  big  questions^  the  important  and  critical  questions  and  the 
questions  that  provide  new  knowledge. 

Graduate  study  at  the  doctoral  level  lays  the  ground  vjork 
and  develops  competencies.  Students  should  become  proficient 
in  statistics,  research  methodology,  measurement,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  other  disciplines  as  needed.  On-going  research 
projects  in  a department  in  which  students  can  actively  partici- 
pate along  with  course  work  aid  greatly  in  developing  research 
competencies.  Graduate  students  should  be  adequately  financed 
for  a longer  period  of  time  so  they  can  take  on  real  and  signifi 
cant  research  projects. 

A true  researcher  has  the  interest,  aptitude,  temperament 
and  insight  for  research.  Not  all  graduate  students  or  staff 
have  the  potential. 

Sources  of  researchers  are; 

1.  Vocational  education  personnel  who  are  qualified.  They 
vjould  need  to  be  freed  from  some  or  ail  of  their  presen 
duties . 

2.  Vocational  education  staff  who  could  develop  competen- 
cies on  the  job  and  in-service  training. 

3.  Employ  competent  men  from  other  disciplines. 

^! . Employ  graduates  (doctoral)  in  closely  related  disci- 
plines to  assist  in  research. 


5.  Employ  research  assistants. 

6.  Graduate  research  assistants. 

Researchers  in  universities  are  able  to  obtain  help  in 
research  design  and  analysis  from  research  and  computing  cen- 
ters. Much  can  be  learned  on  the  job.  Many  universities  have 
seminars,  vjorkshops,  etc.,  to  help  researchers  develop  the 
ability  to  perform  the  job. 

Summary.  The  fast  changes  and  tremendous  progress  in  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  necessitates  adjustments,  revi- 
sions, and  new  programs  in  vocational  education.  These  changes 
present  to  us  new  .challenges . To  make  adjustments  questions 
must  be  ansv;ered.  ¥e  cannot  project  into  the  future  without 
new  data  and  knowledge.  So  problems  are  forcing  a need  for  re- 
search. Money  is  or  will  be  available  to  conduct  research. 

Staff,  though  limited  in  number,  in  vocational  education  is 
interested,  eager  and  desirous  of  conducting  research.  It  is 
recognized  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  research. 

Participants  in  the  seminar  came  with  many  questions  and 
much  information  to  share.  Good  presentations  were  given  that 
helped  to  analyze  the  problems.  Also  much  information  was  pre- 
sented that  gave  greater  understanding  of  the  administration  of 
research.  Guides  for  planning  and  charting  research  were  de- 
veloped, Participants  left  with  many  unanswered  questions  to 
be  resolved  on  the  state  level. 

It  is  recognized  that  v;e  do  not  have  the  structure  or 
organization  on  the  state  level  with  personnel  to  move  fast  in 
a sound,  effective  research  program.  This  is  one  of  the  first 


challenges  belore  us.  We  are  eager  to  achieve  significant 
results  immediately.  This  is  good  but  it  must  be  tempered 
with  good  judgement  and  recognize  that  it  does  taice  time  as 
it  has  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  But,  achieve  v.’e  shall 
because  research  and  development  is  the  founoation  for 
quality  in  vocational  education. 
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PAN^L:  ESTABLISHIIn'G  AN  E£*'NECTIVE  ADMINIGTRATIVE 

CLI^IATE  NOR  RESEARCH 


PT^EEDOM  OF  RESEARCHERS 
by 

Lloyd  J.  Phipps 

Chairman,  Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

University  of  Illinois 


Paul  Weiss  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  in  the  January  , 
196^-  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  conjures  as  a "horrible 
specter"  the  existence  of  an  administrative  authority  that  vjould 
prescribe  to  researchers  vjhat  to  do  and  what  not,  and  hovj  much, 
when  and  hovK 

If  we  are  to  avoid  such  a ^‘horrible  spector’  in  vocational 
and  technical  education  research  both  researchers  and  adminis- 
trators must  exercise  restraint  and  good  juogment. 


Researchers'  Responsibilities  and  Freedoms 

Administrators  have  a right  to  expect  researchers  to: 

1.  Use  restraint  in  the  selection  of  problems  and  in  their 
methodology. 

2.  Consider  relevance  of  research  and  methods  of  inquiry. 

3.  At  tack . or oblems  in  a disciplined  and  parsimonious 


manner . 
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Researchers*  H*reedoms 

Researchers  have  a right  to  expect  administrators  toi 

1.  Be  supportive  and  not  directors  of  research.  A dis- 
tinction is  needed  between  administering  research  and 
directing  research. 

An  administrator  who  dictates  that  certain  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  problems  shall  be 
attacked'  by  an  economist,  a sociologist,  a psy- 
chologist or  a combination  of  persons  from  these 
disciplines  is  directing  and  not  administering 
research.  A research  director  should  be  free  to 
use  persons  from  other  disciplines  and  not  be 
forced  to  use  them,  or  be  forced  to  use  certain 
individuals  in  these  related  disciplines. 

2.  Distinguish  among  phases  of  research.  Brickell  states 

that  education  fails  to  recognize  the  three  phases  of 
change:  design,  evaluation,  and  dissemination. 

Administrators  should  recognize  the  value  of  sup- 
porting exploratory  and  basic  research,  which  often 
must  precede  "design''  research. 

3.  Distinguish  between  legitimate  external  controls  and 
unv.’arranted  internal  controls. 

Administrators  need  to  establish  machinery  to  deter- 
mine v;hether  proposed  research  is  relevant  before 
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^ Henry  M.  Brickell,  Organizing  New  York  State  for  Educa- 
tional  Change,  New  York;  The  University  of  the  Btate  oi  New 
York”  State  "Education  Department,  I96I. 
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funds  are  allocated.  Administra tor s also  need 
to  establish  machinery  to  determine  competence 
of  researchers  and  to  determine  whether  proposed 
research  is  to  be  conducted  in  a disciplined^ 
responsible  and  parsimonious  manner.  These  are 
legitimate  external  controls.  Additional  controls 
often  result  in  unvjarranted  internal  control. 

Permit  them  to  explore  and  make  mistakes. 

Some  funds  should  be  made  available  and  ‘‘ear- 
marked"  for  beginning  researchers  and  for  new 
areas  or  types  of  research.  Restricting  funds 
(to  experienced  researchers^  to  certain  institu- 
tions, to  certain  types  of  research)  restricts 
the  freedom  of  researchers  and  limits  the  poten- 
tial of  research. 

Support  both  'program"  and  project  research. 

Project  research  may  provide  some  researchers  with 
freedom  to  make  their  maximum  contribution  'while 
other  researchers  are  able  to  make  their  maximum 
contribution  in  program  research.  Program  re- 
search is  often  funded  by  grants  while  project 
research  is  funded  by  speciX’ic  contracts.  In 
contrast  research,  plans  must  be  submitted  in 
detail  in  advance.  .In  program  research  the  investi 
gator  has  more  freedom  to  in  uni'oreseen  direc- 
tions in  following  unforeseen  findings. 
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Encouragej  at  least  with  limited  funuSj  research  on 
problems  in  which  the  research  worker  is  most  inter- 
ested and  competent. 

Avoid  excessive  specificity  in  determining  problems 
to  be  studied. 

Gagej  Cronbachj  and  Tyler  in  their  evaluation 
statement  of  rederal  research  programs  saidj  "too 
much  specificity  leads  to  the  distortion  of  ideas 
to  get  inoneyj  moves  money  into  hands  that  are  not 
best  qualified  to  use  it,  delays  the  initiation 
of  desirable  programs  past  the  point  at  v^hich  they 
are  ripe  for  support,  continues  support  beyond  the 
point  at  which  research  is  still  fruitful,  and 
discourages  basic  research  on  long-range  problems. 
Avoid  asking  that  research  be  conducted  on  non- 
researchable  problems. 

A research  study  cannot  answer  vjhat  should  be  done 
or  what  is  good  or  bad.  V/hat  should  be  done  de- 
pends on  values.  for  example,  a research  project 
may  obtain  information  indicating  that  the  birth 
rate  is  lower  in  a geographic  area  in  which  polyg- 
amy is  prevalent.  »Vhether  this  is  good  or  bad 
depends  on  your  value  system. 

Have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  researcher . 


Requirement  that  questionnaires  be  reviewed  before 
being  used  is  obnoxious  to  most  researchers. 


10. 


11. 


Have  confidence  in  researchers  in  vocational  and 
technical  education. 

The  administrator  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  who  always  invites  workers  in  other 
disciplines  to  research  his  problems  may  be 
like  the  cow  who  always  thinks  the  grass  is 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  This 
is  a plea  for  effective  freedom  for  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  educator  to  do  research. 
Avoid  expecting  ''instant  yesterday"  results. 

Researcher  has  right  to  expect  administrators  to 
be  sophisticated  enough  to  appreciate  that  re- 
sults cannot  be  reported  as  soon  as  a study  gets 


undervjay . 

In  summary,’  I have  found  most  administrators  to  be  reason- 
able, just,  considerate  and  sophisticated  individuals.  I arn 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  these  remarks  and  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  freedom  for  the  researcher  because 
I want  them  to  continue  to  be  reasonable,  just,  considerate  and 
sophisticated  individuals. 


RESSARCK  AND  DEVELOPMENT: 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  FOR  QUALITY  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

by 

//alter  M.  Arnold 

U.  S.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


I should  like  to  discuss  the  needs  in  vocational  education 
for  specific  types  of  research,  the  deficiencies  in  the  research 
field,  and  the  implications  contained  in  the  new  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  for  developing  vigorous  research  programs. 

Ky  remarks  are  intended  for  the  vocational  administrators 
as  vjell  as  for  the  researcher.  Indeed,  I wish  particularly  to 
stress  the  role  of  the  administrator  in  research  and  develop- 
ment . 

Although  research  is  not  the  special  province  of  the 
administrator,  it  must  begin  with  him.  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  oversee  the  development  of  sound  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. V/ithout  the  findings  that  come  from  v/ell-construc ted 
research  studies,  hovj  can  v/e  know  what  is  sound  and  what  is  not 
sound  in  educational  methods  or  techniques'. 

. Research  and  development  go  hand  in  hand.  Research  without 
developm.ent  is  time-wasting  and  consequently  more  damaging  than 
helpful.  It  is  the  education  administrator's  responsibility, 
therefore,  to  relate  research  and  development.  He  must  encourage 


His  is 


research  in  order  that  he  may  put  the  findings  to  use. 
the  practical  function  of  making  vocational  education  eiiec- 
tive,  and  research  becomes  his  basic  tool. 

’''levj  demands  upon  vocational  education  nave  been  translateo 
into  Fkiblic  Law  33-210.  These’  new  demands  have  created  the 
expectation  that  vocational  education  will  be  able  to  help  ajJ^ 
people  who  need  help  to  adjust  to  the  great  social  and  economic 
shifts  that  characterize  this  decade.  V/e  are  being  asxed  to 
accomplish  a miracle  --  and  probably  the  expectations  transcend 

the  bounds  of  realism. 

Yet  I believe  vocational  education  can  accomplish  at  least 
a little  miracle.  It  can  force  involvement  of  our  schools  in 
the  socio-economic  conditions  that  make  up  the  schools'  environ- 
ment. V/ithout  this  involvement  --  foreign  as  it  may  be  to  the 
traditional  concept  of  education's  role  --  without  it  I foresee 
a weakening  of  our  whole  public  school  concept. 

Plere  is  where  research  becomes  the  vital  center. 

Here  is  where  we  can  begin  to  put  to  the  test,  scientifi- 
cally and  systematically,  some  of  the  precepts  we  have  held 
sacred  for  nearly  half  a century  without  ever  seriously  ques- 
tionjng  their  origins  or  their  current  validity. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  research,  we  can  test  the  logic  ol 
some  of  our  principles:  For  example,  the  standards  applied  to 

vocational  curriculums  that  arbitrarily  determine  the  number  of 
hours  best  suited  to  shop  work  as  contrasted  with  related  stud- 
ies. It  is  altogether  possible  that  these  standards  sometimes 
hamper  rather  than  help  the  individual  student. 
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V/e  can  test  the  logic  of  standards  applied  to  the  vocational 
teaching  profession. 

VJe  can  measure  the  sincerity  of  our  interest  in  trying  to 
keep  the  doors  of  vocational  education  closed  to  the  academi- 
cally deficient  --  when  many  of  our  communities  are  crowded  with 
such  people  who  have  no  hope  if  there  is  none  in  vocational 
training  for  employment. 

We  can  test  our  achievement  --  or  lack  of  it  --  in  Keoping 
vocational  education  offerings  attuned  to  the  changing  v.’orld  of 
vjork.  Here  in  particular  we  can  look  at  agriculture  forthrightly 
and  come  to  honest  answers,  designing  programs  that  will  be  eco- 
nomically useful,  such  as  agricultural  technology  or  agri- 
business . 

V/e  can  measure  the  extent  and  success  of  our  relationships 
with  education  in  general  and  weigh  the  merits  of  adding  to  the 
academic  dimensions  of  vocational  education,  .-laybe  we  are  short- 
changing some  of  our  brighter  youngsters  in  this  respect. 

V/e  can  uncover  the  little  miracles  that  are  being  accom- 
plished here  and  there  — a special  curriculum  in  one  locality, 
a new  approach  to  counseling  in  another,  a shifting  of  emphases 
in  still  another.  We  can,  through  research,  bring  these  accom- 
plishments to  light,  coordinate  the  work  that  is  now  uncoordi- 
nated, and  thereby  compose  new  directions  based  on  truly 
nationwide  ext eriences . 

These  kinds  of  activities  have  always  been  possible  in  voca- 
tional education,  and  some  have  been  engaged  in.  But  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  research  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  has 
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been  far  too  meager  to  do  justice  to  the  field.  The  new  Act, 
by  providing  special  funds  for  research,  will  make  it  possible 
to  undertake  more  research,  andto  undertake  it  in  organized, 
coordinated  fashion. 

The  provisions  are  stated  in  terms  broad  enough  and  gen- 
eral enough  to.  be  interpreted  as  liberally  as  our  vision  per- 
mits. The  sense  of  the  provisions,  even  more  than  their  terms, 
suggests  deep  commitment  we  will  be  expected  to  make. 

Research  Provisions  of  Public  Law^r0o-21O 

Let's  examine,  in  brief,  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88- 
210  that  apply  to  research,  or  carry  implications  for  research. 

First,  there  is  the  provision  that  3/^  of  the  allotments  to 
the  states  must  be  used  for  ancillary  services,  including  re- 
search. Now,  3'-^  isn't  a great  deal  of  money  --  particularly  in 
those  states  where  the  population  is  small  and  therefore  the 
allotments  are  relatively  small.  But  the  concept  of  Federal 
aid  is  that  it  should  prime  the  pump.  With  some  funds  to  get 
started,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  the  states  will  con- 
tribute the  greater  part  of  the  funding.  In  research,  particu- 
larly, where  the  need  is  a cumulative  one  and  activity  has  been 
disproportionately  small  in  the  past,  it  would  be  logical  for 
state  efforts  to  take  a market  swing  upward. 

The  emphasis  upon  research  in  the  nevi  Vocational  Education 
Act  is  particularly  highlighted  in  its  special  research  provi- 
sion which  represents  a new  departure  in  Federal  vocational 


legislation . 


Ten  per  cent  of  the  new  funcs  provided  under  the  law  are 
to  be  reserved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  award- 
ing of  grants  for  research,  training  programs,  and  experimental, 
demonstration  or  pilot  programs.  This  would  mean,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  196^1  --  if  we  get  the  full  appropriation  of  v60  million 
that  was  authorized  --  that  i^-6  million  would  be  held  for  research 
and  allied  purposes.  In  19^5,  the  special  research  funds  could 
total  $11.8  million:  in  I966,  they  could  be  more  than  ;;  1?  mil- 
lion; and  in  I987  they  could  reach  a total  ol’  ^22. 9 million. 

The  ten  per  cent  fund  is  one  which  stirs  the  imagination 
particularly,  so  I'd  like  to  describe  this  provision  in  some 
detail . 

Grants  may  be  made  to  colleges  and  universities  and  other 
public  or  non-profit  agencies  and  institutions,  or  to  State 
Boards  for  Vocational  Education.  They  may  also  be  made  to  local 
education  agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board.  Such 
grants  would  be  for  such  purposes  as  the  following: 

To  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  conducting  research  and  train- 
ing programs,  or  experimental,  developmental  or  pilot  programs. 
These  programs  are  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  special  vocational 
education  needs  of  youths,  particularly  those  who  live  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  communities  and  who  have  academic,  socio- 
economic or  other  handicaps. 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  research  training 
and  experimentation  in  vocational  education;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  centers,  institutes  and  seminars  for  accomplishing  this 


purpose;  and  for  disseminating  and  interpreting  research  find- 
ings, as  well  as  for  the  research  or  pilot  project  operations. 

Thus,  we  have  three  purposes  for  which  grants  may  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education:  research,  training  programs, 

and  experimental  or  developmental  or  pilot  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  research-type  grants,  there  is  virtu- 
ally no  limitation  upon  the  range  of  studies  that  may  be  under- 
taken, provided  they  are  aimed  at  improvement  of  vocational 
education . 

With  respect  to  training  program  grants,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  projects  designed  to  increase  leadership  and  to  activi- 
ties that  reach  beyond  the  geographical  area  of  any  single  state. 
Training  programs  might  range  from  clinics,  conferences,  insti- 
tutes, or  seminars  to  full-year  institutes.  The  cost  of  schol- 
arships, fellowships,  or  stipends  and  allowances  for  participants 
may  be  included  as  a part  of  the  grant. 

V/ith  respect  to  experimental,  developmental  or  pilor  pro- 
grams, the  grants  will  be  focused  on  the  direction  of  youth  with 
special  needs.  Priority  will  be  given  to  programs  for  develop- 
ing curriculums,  techniques,  materials,  and  teaching  methods  for 
youths  who  cannot  succeed  in  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. Support  for  teacher  education,  job  identification,  guid- 
ance, placement,  follow-up,  evaluation  and  other  services  neces- 
sary to  develop  effective  programs  may  be  included. 


■■ 
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i! . Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling: 

Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  materials  and  technigucs 
have  been  developed  largely  for  the  college  bound  student.  Ap- 
proximately one  million  youth  drop  out  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  each  year.  Some  of  these  individuals  could  hopefull 
be  retained  in  school  if  more  emphasis  were  placed  on  guidance 
and  counseling  for  the  non-college  bound  student.  Additional 
information  and  counselors  are  needed  to  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  dropout  and  other  disadvantaged  persons  who  are 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act.  Re- 
search might  be  directed  toward  solving  such  problems  as  the 
f ollovjing ; 

• A comparison  of  the  direct  method  and  the  indirect 
method  of  counseling  educationally  disadvantaged  per- 
sons for  vocational  training; 

• Selected  vocational  guidance  techniques  as  they  relate 
to  the  educationally  and  occupationally  disadvantaged 
person ; 

• A follow-up  study  of  dropouts  from  vocational  programs 
to  determine  causes. 

To  accomplish  significant'  research  in  such  areas  as  these, 
the  quality  of  research  becomes  a first  consideration  --  and 
quality  research  can  be  performed  only  by  a vjell-qualified  per- 
son or  team.  Ba-rticularly  in  the  area  of  vocational  education, 
some  of  us  have  felt  manacled  by  the  requirement  in  state  plans 
that  the  researcher  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  teacher. 


Role  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  gducation 

The  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  vjill  regulate 
research  for  grants  indicates  that  the  Office  of  Education  will 
play  a significant  role  in  vocational  education  research  under 
the  new  Act.  At  the  same  time,  the  long-standing  Eederal-state 
relationships  are  maintained,  and  even  enhanced,  by  the  provi- 
sion that  grants  to  local  institutes  are  to  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  consultative  services  always  provided  vocational  educa- 
tion through  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
will  be  maintained.  Staffing  will  be  increased  to  make  our 
services  more  effective. 

Our  immediate  role  may  be  defined  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  To  help  establish  or  determine  priorities  for  research 

grants . 

2.  To  provide  leadership  in  developing  research  personnel 
by  formulating  guideline  criteria,  in  cooperation  with  states 
and  institutions. 

, To  encourage  a greater  measure  of  coordination  in  re- 
search efforts  --  that  is,  to  reduce  unplanned  duplication  and 
extend  the  area  of  impact  for  important  local  research  efforts. 

To  help  define  the  areas  in  vjhich  research  can  be  most 
universally  useful,  by  identifying  the  basic  problems  shared  in 
common  by  many  communities-,  and  b.y  making  s_aLections  of  project 
proposals  on  the  basis  of  greatest  immediate  or  long-range  sig- 


On  this  point,  let  me  read  you  an  excerpt  from  a February 


7 editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispa tch . This  is  a news- 
paper of  stature  and  its  editorial  comments  are  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  The  editorial  states j 

Research  has  become  an  industry  in  the  American 
university,  and  those  who  criticise  it  are  branded  as 
'anti-intellectuals'.  Yet  often  the  shoe  really  may 
be  on  the.  other  foot.  Painful  illustrations  can  be 
found  of  foundation  grants  and  public  fees  being  paid 
for  bulky  'reports'  that  may  contain  little  new  infor- 
mation and  only  vague  answers  to  admittedly  hard  ques- 
tions.... Education  standards  are  threatened  because 
educators  are  lured  into  questionable  projects. 

Because  research  possesses  an  aura  of  scholarliness  and 

is  an  area  in  which  funds  are  becoming  increasingly  plentiful 

--  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  boondoggle.  Boondoggling 

has  not  characterized  research  in  vocational  education  --  but, 

then,  there  hasn't  been  much  research  activity  in  vocational 

education . 

All  in  all,  there  have  been  relatively  few  comprehensive 
studies,  although  there  have  been  many  small  ones,  usually 
limited  in  scope  and  somewhat  superficial  in  depth.  Some  gen- 
era-1- obser3/a tions  concerning  research  in  vocational  education 
have  been  made  by  the  Panel  of  Consultants  and  appear  in  its 
report  : 

1.  Much  of  the  research  has  been  applied  rather  than 
developmental. 

2.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  research  in  the  basic 
sciences  and  disciplines  that  underlie  vocational  education, 
such  as  the  psychology  of  learning  specific  manipulative  and 
technical  skills,  or  human  relations  in  occupational  settings. 


3.  The  gathering  and  classification  of  data  have  absorbed 
so  much  energy  in  research  that  little  was  left  for  reflective 
thinking  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  data  collected. 

Comprehensive  research  requires  special  facilities  and 
adequate  financing  which  have  not  been  readily  available. 

3.  Research  activity  on  the  part  of  many  vocational  educa- 
tors has  been  neglected  because  their  superior  officers  do  iioc 
recognize  its  value  and  do  not  give  sufficient  recognition  for 
work  in  this  field. 

We  are  at  the  fork  in  the  road  right  now.  We  are  not  being 
called  upon  to  backtrack,  but  to  forge  ahead.  We  have  a choice 
of  routes  --  but  only  one  leads  to  genuine  contribution  in  edu- 
cation. We  in  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
can  attempt  to  set  forth  some  guidelines.  But  you  who  will  be 
directing  and  conducting  the  research  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
credited  with  the  final  achievements. 

Let's  weigh  some  of  the  important  considerations: 

The  Areas  That  Deserve  Most  Serious  Attention 

There  are  long-range  goals  that  we  have  to  keep  our  sights 
upon  --  but  there  are  also  some  immediate  pay-offs  that  must  be 
made  if  vocational  education  is  to  fulfill  the  charge  implied 
in  Public  Law  88-210. 

The  overriding  long-rangt  goal  -~  a continuing  goal  --  is 
this:  to  maintain  a continual  survey  of  changing  occupational 

opportunities,  to  be  alert  concerning  directions  in  v.’hich  they 
are  moving,  and  to  keep  enough  ahead  of  them  in  program 


d ’elopment  to  serve  vocational  students  adequately.  This 
implies  coordination  in  our  research  with  personnel  v;ho  are 
best  equipped  to  provide  us  vjith  labor  market  data . 

Other  issues  that  we  must  face,  as  part  of  this  overrid- 
ing one,  would  include  some  posed  by  the  Panel  of  Consultants; 

1.  V/hat  should  be  taught  in  the  vocational  school  as 
compared  with  what  industry  and  business  should  teach'; 

2.  What  are  the  special  homemaking  problems  faced  by  the 
woman  who  is  employed  outside  the  home  and  who  has  family  home- 
making responsibilities  and  what  can  vocational  and  technical 
education  do  to  help  in  meeting  these  problems';' 

3.  V/hat  modifications  of  teaching  methods  are  desirable 
in  training  the  unemployed  worker,  youth  with  special  problems, 
and  other  special  groups'; 

^! . What  technical  occupations  --  now  here  or  emerging  -- 
are  to  be  found  in  agriculture,  business,  industry,  the  health 
fields,  and  -other  areas  of  employment  for  which  training  pro- 
grams are  not  now  available'? 

These  are  the  general  areas  in  which  research  is  needed. 

But  to  be  more  specific,  and  to  pinpoint  problems  that  are 
urgently  in  need  of  solving,  let  me  point  to  four  areas  which 
our  Hanpovjer  Training  Staff  has  listed,  as  crucial: 

1 . Basic  Adult  Education  (Literacy); 

In  i960  there  were  approximately  three  million  illiterates 
and  betvjeen  eight  million  and  ten  million  tunctional  illiterates 
in  the  United  States.  The  following  areas  deserve  immediate 


attention  from  research; 


• A comparison  of  different  methods  used  in  teaching  basic 
reading  to  adult  illiterates  such  as  the  syllabic,  word. 


sentence,  story  method,  etc.; 

‘ A comparison  of  different  methods  of  teaching  basic  read- 
ing to  the  functionally  illiterate; 

* Instructional  materials  in  reao-ng,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic as  they  relate  to  occupational  training  for  disadvan- 
taged persons. 

2 . Occupational  Training : 

V/ith  rapid  change  as  a constant  in  business  and  industry 
and  with  the  need  for  intensive  instruction  in  all  instructional 
programs,  there  is  a need  for  a more  scientifically  proved  format 
for  organizing  courses  of  study.  V/ell  designed  and  developed 
courses  of  studies  are  needed  for  the  development  of  additional  - 
courses  of  studies  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  Research  on 
problems  such  as  the  following  vjill  be  of  value: 

Content  of  MDT  courses  in  terms  of  their  relationship 
to  employment  needs; 

Organization  of  courses  of  study  in  terms  of  acceptable 
instructional  sequence; 

The  development  and  application  of  programmed  instruc- 
tio'.  for  the  related  sciences  and  technology  associated 


w 


iuh  vocational  curriculums. 


3-  Occupational  Teacher  Education; 

During  the  fiscal  year  19^5^  predictions  are  that  more  than 
250,000  trainees  vjill  be  enrolled  in  manpower  training  programs 
for  the  unemployed.  Meanwhile,  increasing  public  attention  on 


vocational  education,  and  the  increase  of  services  under  the 
new  Act,  will  increase  enrollments  in  regular  programs.  V/e 
are  going  to  have  to  recruit  craftsmen  and  other  occupational 
specialists  from  business  and  industry  to  serve  as  instructors. 

To  supplement  current  knowledge  in  occupational  teacher 
education  and  to  provide  for  more  effective  teaching,  research 
should  be  directed  to  the  following  problems: 

• The  development  and  use  of  lesson  plans  and  appropriate 
instruction  sheets  for  special  adult  classes; 

• Time  distribution  for  manipulative  practice  and  the 
development  of  the  required  skills,  knowledges,  atti- 
tudes, and  judgment  abilities; 

• Criteria  for  evaluating  and  recording  trainee  progress; 

• evaluation  of  the  occupational  and  proiessional  compe- 

« 

tence  of  present  instructors,  both  in  i'-lDT  and  in  regular 

vocational  education  programs; 

‘ The  relationship  between  class  size  and  teaching  mechan- 
ical drawing  by  the  conventional  method  and  programmed 
instruction ; 

• The  effect  of  class  size  on  teaching  the  basic  operations 

on  three  machine  tools:  the  engine  lathe,  the  drill 

press,  and  the  milling  machine; 

• The  effect  of  class  size  on  teaching  the  basic  skills 

and  related  information  in  a fifty-two  week  entry  pro- 
gram in  auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  electricity,  brick- 
masonry,  etc. 


This  concept  of  research  tends  toward  in-breeding.  Surely 
it  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  new  kinds  of  educa- 
tion  programs  to  meet  the  drastically  changing  neeos  oL  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  society  as  a whole. 

While  familiarity  with  the  field  of  vocational  education 
would  seem  mandatory  for  most  research  el  forts,  it  is  epually 
important  to  stress  the  individual's  qualifications  for  research 
per  se . It  would  be  compounding  neglect  of  significant  research 
in  vocational  education  to  exclude  for  research  those  persons 
who  are  grounded  in  other  disciplines.  Sociologists,  psycholo- 
gists, economists,  public  health  and  welfare  specialists,  busi- 
ness analysts,  occupational  analysts,  architects,  developmental 
engineers  --  all  can  contribute  to  the  store  of  know-how  that 

vocational  educators  must  have. 

May  I strongly  urge  that  state  plans  for  vocational  educa- 
tion be  flexible  enough  to  permit  the  hiring  of  people  who  are 
sometimes  better  qualified  than  ourselves  to  work  on  specialized 
aspects  of  the  overriding  problem;  that  of  relating  vocational 
education  to  the  broader  considerations  of  economic  and  social 
environment . 


The  Structure  Necessary  for  Significant  Research 

Without  some  systematized  structure,  we  are  likely  to  fall 
into  the  old  trap  of  projects  undertaken  willy-nilly,  with 
duplication  of  effort,  inadequacy  of  dissemination  of  findings, 
and  neglect  of  important  areas. 
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Above  all,  we  must  approach  our  research  scientifically, 
systematically  and  with  plans  for  coordinating  pieces  to  fit  a 
whole . 

V/e  should  be  developing  projects,  that  give  us  early,  meas- 
urable results  --  that  help  us  to  make  up  for  a decade  of 
minimum  effort  when  vje  had  been  needing  the  maximum. 

Some  kind  of  structure  within  each  state  is  probably  feas- 
ible. In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  great  need  for  a 
national  center  to  coordinate  research  efforts;  to  service  all 
areas;  possibly  to  be  supported  jointly  by  federal,  state, 
institutional,  and  foundation  funds. 

However,  we  also  need  to  talk  about  immediate  and  urgent 
needs  in  vocational  research,  to  plan  methods  ano  structures 
that  can  be  most  swiftly  effected  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
funds  and  the  simplest  mode  of  operation.  Already  there  are 
institutions  that  are  devoting  extensive  attention  to  particular 
phases  of  vocational  research  --  curriculum,  teaching  methods, 
learning  processes,  motivations,  computerized  instruction. 
Greater  coordination  of  current  efforts,  combined  vjith  extension 
of  new  ei'forts,  should  produce  some  significant  contributions  in 
areas  for  which  vje  need  the  early  pay-offs. 

I should  like  to  conclude  with  a paragraph  from  a paper 
prepared  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  in  19^2: 

The  research  committee  is  not  optimistic  for  the 
future  of  vocational  education  if  research  needs  and 
implications  continue  to  be  ignored  and  by-passed  be- 
cause of  supreme  concerns  for  program  operation  and 
lack  of  vision  for  the  magnitude  of  responsibility 
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for  future  programming.  It  is  still  further  concerned 
lest  research  become  primarily  a crash  concern  at 
times  of  national  stress  in  tangential  aspects  oi  the 
overall  occupational  education  program.  Almost  half 
a century  of  vocational  education  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it  in  our  time  verifies  the  need  for  research 
activity  in  all  parts  and  levels  of  the  total  occupa- 
tional education  program.  If  occup"' tional  education 
has  come  of  age,  research  must  permeate  all  aspects 
of  its  planning,  operation,  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  evaluation.  Lacking  the  contribution  of 
meaningful  research,  occupational  education  will  play, 
at  best,  an  impotent  hit-and-miss 
lives  and  welfare  of  fev^/  citizens 
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RESEARCH  IK  PROGRAM  l)E"/ELOPMENT 


by 


L.  T.  White 
x^brrner  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Research 
Cities  Service  Petroleum  Company 


This  is  a good  time  for  vocational  educators  and  business- 
to  meet.  V/e  have  a common  interest  in  the  most  popular 
subject  of  our  time  ~ 

- Giving  people  the  skills  for  the  available  jobs. 

It  is  an  honor  to  meet  with  men  vjho  approach  this  project 

on  the  largest  scale  in  all  history. 

Your  conference  here  has  already  provided  a timely,  thought- 
ful and  thorough  discussion  of  the  administration  of  research. 
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Research  and  Development 


To  one  who  has  spent  years  in 
privilege.  My  experience  included 
grams  - Research  and  Development, 
now -a -days . 


similar  work,  this  is  a 
the  two  parts  of  such  pro- 
They  brief  that  to  R.  D. 


first,  my  job  was  to  promote  the  use 
research  organizations  had  brought  forth, 
both  the  research  and  promotion  in  matter 


of  services  which 
uater,  I directed 
s close  to  your  inter- 


est as  educators. 
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This  was  called  “Business  Research  anc3  iiduca t ion . 

Through  it,  I came  to  know  and  admire  many  vocational  educators. 
Tn  my  book,  you  are  the  most  constructive  people  in  our  changing 
economy. 


The  public  is  now  beginning 
recognition,  respect  and  rev\>ards 


to  repay  what  they  owe  you  with 
This  is  the  Age  of  Research.' 


V/ha  t Is  Res  ear  c h r 

gomeone  says  that  utilization  will  only  follow  understanding,. 
Among  parents  and  taxpayers  research  is  a word  which  needs  ex- 
plaining. 

One  restaurant  man  was  asked,  "'V/hat  does  research  meanv“ 

He  had  a good  practical  explanation.  He  said,  "It  means  watching 
plates  come  back  from  the  dining  room  to  see  what  people  did  not 
eat . “ 

The  general  public,  however,  will  accept  research  if  it  is 
called  ’"taking  a second  look  " - or  it  is  inquiring,  experimenting 
or  forward  planning.  Even  better  would  be  to  tell  parents,  ‘'It 
is  preparing  the  future  for  our  children." 

r^or  educators  themselves,  research  is  continuing  education 
for  adults.  It  is  learning  together.  In  xCansas  they  say,  “It’s 
the  best  education  which  comes  after  you  know  it  all.“ 

Really  it  is  the  search  for  the  new  truth  which  educators 
have  always  sought.  “New"'  is  the  right  word.  As  Thomas  Edison 
put  it,  “There  is  a better  way."' 


Charles  Kettering *s  Definition 


VJhen  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  announced  his  '‘Confer- 
ence on  Research  for  the  Benefit  of  Small  Business"  in  the 

foreword  was  -Charles  Kettering's  Definition  of  Research. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  read  it  tonight  because  it  originated 


near  here.  He  said, 

"Research  is  a high  hat  word  that  scares  a lot  of 
people.  It  need, not.  It's  rather  simple. 

'‘Really  it  is  nothing,  but  a state  of  mind.  It's  a 
friendly,  welcoming  attitude  toward  change. 

"It  is  going  out  to  meet  change  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  to  come  to  you. 

"Research,  for  practical  men,  is  an  eilort  to  do 
things  better.  It  means  staying  awake  and  not  oeing 
asleep  at  the  switch. 

"The  research  state  of  mind  can  apply  to  anything, 
personal  affairs  and  business,  big  and  little. 

"It's  the  problem  of  solving  mind  in  contrast  to  the 
'let  well  enough  alone'  mind. 

"It's  the  composer's  creative  mind  instead  oi  the 
fiddler  who  plays  what  he  can  remember. 

"it's  the  tomorrow  mind,  not  yesterday's  mind.’’ 
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Why  the  V.  E.  Act  of  19^3 

V/hen  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  seemed  sure  to 
pass,  one  Congressman  vjas  asked  why  it  would  win  by  such  a Dig 
rna  jority . 

He  said,  "Unemployment  means  more  vocational  education. 

V/e'll  change  the  initials  U.E.  to  V.E.'' 

The  need  for  changing  the  direction  of  vocational  education 


was  this 


- The  production  functions  of  agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing will  use  proportionately  fewer  people  hereafter. 

- The  service  functions  will  use  proportionately  more 
people . 


Why  Grants  Specific  Research 
America  places  great  expectations  for  the  i'uture  on  re- 
search. Tax  supported  research  at  lo^-!  per  tax  dollar  is  the 
biggest  item  in  the  federal  budget^  except  defense.  It  is  three 
times  the  farm  program  and  seven  times  the  foreign  aid. 

But  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  '63  was  a lesson  loarne 
by  others  who  have  provided  large  sums  for  broad  new  purposes. 
They  specify  that  a minimum  proportion  be  used  for  research  to 
insure  that  the  purpose  will  be  reached. 

This  protects  those  who  provide  the  funds.  The  research 
portion  keeps  the  project  going  like  a self-winding  watch.  It 
keeps  it  on  target  like  a self-guided  missile. 

The  researchers  thus  are  impelled  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  methods.  Otherwise^  they  would  merely  spend  the  money. 
Altogether  these  'built  in  ' incentives  avoid  criticism  from  the 
opposition . 


The  .Weed  I'or  Research  in  Education 
Stanley  Goodman  of  Bt . Louis  said  recently^  "it's  hard  to 
tell  v/hat  time  it  is  in  Education  now-a-days.  when  I was  a boy- 
stress  was  laid  on  learning  well  the  lessons  of  the  past.  in 

But  todays 


business^  experience  used  to  be  desirable. 


yesterday 


inethoc^s  will  lead  you  straitXit  into  trouble.' 

It  would  be  li'.-:e  preparin‘_;;  for  V/orld  war  il  when  you  orive 
home  on  some  thru-way.  You  don't  drive  by  loO:Cinji  at  the  roar 
view  mirror. 

In  writinii  to  Jac.-i  h"i.x  oi’  this  conicrence  ± said,  j.our 
plan  to  lead  your  State's  strutjb'ie  upward  in  the  economic  world 

is  fine. 

In  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better  ■*  your  schools  'will 
teach  the  humanities  and  the  persuasive  s.-:ills  which  have  become 

most  essential. 


T h e 1 j e w E cuj  c a t i o n 

This  leads  to  the  v]uestion  'V/hat  is  expected  oi  the  ne;j 
education?"  Here  are  a few  things  the  public  wants  from  you. 

"The  Attach  on  Poverty'  which  neatly  puts  the  consumer's 
interest  above  all  others,  spotlights  "equipping  the  poor  with 

shills  for  the  available  jobs." 

At  the  American  Tankers'  ..symposium  on  Employment,  it  was 
said,  "a  tax  cut  is  not  enough.  Lnernployment  is  Doth  a low 
demand  and  a structural  problem.  Poor  education  and  joblessness 
are  related.  This  is  most  critical  among  teen-agers . Vve  neea 
to  got  them  bach  to  school.  This  will  maho  education  our  biggcs 

industry.  ’’ 


rocus  on  Change 

In  ■]  ts  widely  read  study  'focus  on  Change  , che  national 
hlucation  Association  (-;ives  a preview  of  tomorrow's  school^j. 


"They  will  be  different.  School  administrators  will  spend 
more  money  on  research.  They  will  seek  maximum  value  from  all 
expenditures . 

‘‘Curricula  will  be  reorganized.  Teachers’  time  will  be 
differently  used. 

"There  will  be  less  emphasis  on  conformity.  There  will  be 

more  on  individuality.'  ,r 

You  could  describe  these  pleas  for  more  education  for  the 
poor,  the  young  and  the  individual  as  suojects  lor  applied  re- 
search . 

Mow,  let's  look  at  two  which  require  fundamental  research. 


The  Source  of  Productivity 

Tnc  y*ears  ago  farsighted  men  v;ere  quoted  in  'Time  ' Magazine 
V/hat  they  said  is  more  vitally  needed  today. 

"it  is  ironic  that  Americans,  the  most  advanced  people, 
technically,  mechanically  and  in  education  - should  be  so  late. 

"They  have  yet  to  inquire  into  the  most  promising  source  oi 
greater  productivity  - "What  causes  the  will  to  work'?  ' 

V/e  could  add  another  subject  for  basic  research  - "What 
causes  the  will  to  employ  other  people:' 


Pr omoting  a Mew  Program 


Le  t ' s 
gram  to  be 


talk  of  ways  and  means  to  cause  a new  educational  pro 
adopted  by  the  sep>arate  school  administration  in  an,> 


state . 


Let's  say  a new  course  is  researched  and  ready  - Business 
Ownership".  This  is  the  most  available  oi'  all  Jobs. 

Proprietors  are  the  most  numerous.  There  are  o million  oi‘ 
them  in  the  nation  - one  for  each  cozen  of  those  in  the  labor 
force  in  your  state  or  school  district. 

"a  firm  may  have  no  employees  but  there's  always  a pro- 
prietor . ’■ 


Though  the  ''Traits  for  t ^ 000  Jobs"  are  available  irorn  the 
Government  Printing  Office  - owner-manager  is  omitted. 

Though  we  must  have  more  employers ^ there  are  no  plans  to 
Raise  More  Proprietors". 

If  each  of  our  ^ million  firms  could  and  would  hire  one 
more  employee  - unemployment  would  be  ended. 

If  they  would  add  another  employee  in  each  future  year ^ 
there  would  be  enou,'"h  available  Jobs  for  the  coming  generations 


Hazards  of  Promoting  Educational  Innovations 
As  we  begin  to  talk  "How",  we  realize  we  are  the  modern 
pioneers.  There  is  risk  and  we  must  be  adventurous. 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  men  v^ho  proposed  high  school  edu- 
cation in  York,  Pennsylvania? 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  men  who  urged  compulsory  high 
school  education  subject  to  public  taxes  in  Kalamazoo,  Michigan? 

Did  Justin  Morrill  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  die  disappointed, 
Linking  his  struggle  for  land-grant  colleges  was  in  vain? 

But  you  can  be  encouraged  to  take  these  risks  when  you 
realize  how  these  advances  in  education  have  Justified  those  eiTorts. 


Should  you  get  to  thinking  that  educators  are  slow  to  ac- 
cept new  methods  - be  advised  that  they  'were  the  first  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  the  motor  bus. 

They  adopted  the  school  bus  to  consolidate  township  schools 
in  the  1920 's.  By  1930  more  than  half  of  all  buses  in  use  were 
operated  for  school  purposes. 

This  really  launched  that  industry.  oO  educators  led 
business  in  that  venture  as  they  have  in  thought. 


Don't  Do  It  Yourself 

Some  administrators  are  inclined  to  introduce  new  methods 
personally.  If  you  can't  be  v^arned  off,  here's  some  good 
advice . 


(1)  Never  test  your  presentation  on  ’’Yes*'  men. 

They  will  agree  with  you,  so  you  start  out  with  a ”we 
think"  approach.  This  offends  men  vjho  think  for  themselves. 

Here  is  another  rule  which  was  given  me  by  one  of  you 
fellows.  "Never  start  with  half-vast  information." 

(2 ) Have  several  prospects. 

This  widens  your  chances  of  making  your  first  sale';  Then 
you're  underway.  They  say  the  third  pitch  is  the  best.  That's 
true  - if  you  make  each  presentation  better  than  the  last  one. 

( 3 ) Rate  each  man's  attitude  - but  don't  argue. 

People  respond  differently  to  new  ideas.  After  each  pre- 
sentation, note  vjhero  you  stand. 

Then  you  can  navigate  the  rest  of  your  course  i'rom  a fixed 


This  is  the  Du  Pont  ocale  or  the  Attitude  Indicator 
Jlier.  the  respondent  tells  hoK  he  Teels  about  your  new  prO;_^ra:i, 
siinpl;/  marie  his  posiiion  on  this  scale. 

Attitude  Indicator 


I won't 
I can't 
I don't  know 
I wish 
I doubt 
1 guess 
I'll  try 
I can 
I will 
I die 


1C 

J 

8 

'( 


i 

d 
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Have  this  on  a small  card,  'lake  it  out  oT  your  poc..cet  anc 
mark  dovjn  his  relative  attitudes. 

Then  change  the  subject. 

If  he  asks,  k’^hat  is  thatv’k  tell  him  you  have  an  attitude 
Indicator"  and  you  made  note  oi'  his  rating  from  1C  to  1. 


rn 


his  device  has  been  known  to  change  attitudes  and  recep- 


tivity on  the  spot. 


VJhen  in  Doubt  - Delegate 

The  better  vjay  to  launch  new  programs  is  by  delegating 
project  to  a qualified  person.  This  must  be  a creative  man 
woman  who  is  a non-conformist  and  no  Yes"  man.  He  is  the 


the 

or 

a les 


type. 

Relieve  him  of  all  routine  duties  and  regular  reports. 

Give  him  a small  office,  no  seci'etary  but  a liberal  travel  allow- 
ance. Tell  him  vjhat  results  you  want  and  leave  tiiO  details  to 


h irn . 


I£lementary  Utilization  Methods 


Some  of  you  people  here  tonight  are  not  the  head  of  voca- 
tional education  in  your  states,  so  this  -job  might  be  ^iven  to 
you. 

How  could  you  begin: 

A good  beginning  is  to  remember  the  old  question,  V/hat 
does  a ball  do  when  it  stops  rolling?" 

The  ansvjer  is  your  first  method  - It  looses  round.  Look 
around  and  see  what  others  are  doing  with  a research  attitude. 
3e  loo’.rlng  for  better  ’ways. 

This  means  that  you  admire  - don't  envy  what  is  e:;cellent. 
There  is  no  shame  in  being  ignorant  of  the  impossible  - Ketter- 
ing was  glad  to  say,  ’’I  don't  know. 

Here's  one  example,  Business  V/eek  :iagazine  on  February  1st 
reported  the  following  - 


"Lev/  York  City  allotted 
school  budget  (8/l0  of 
It  provides  29O  special 
tors  to  give  useful  and 
attention . " 


;;3.8  million  of  its  ybOO  million 
1,..')  to  an  educational  test  project, 
teachers  ano  If?  guidance  ins true - 
cultural  enrichment  by  individual 


. Finding  V/ho  Knows  and  Can  Act 

As  you  go  around  to  strange  places  looking  up  men  who  are 
doing  v/hat  you  want  to  knov/,  you  may  v/aste  time  talking  to  the 
wrong  people. 

The  rule  here  is  that  you'll  learn  more  and  get  better 
response  if  you  meet  only  the  top  administrators. 


All  others  merely  execute  plans  which  have  been  laic  down 


by  the  top  men  in  the  top  positions. 


People  whose 
in  new  directions 
Something  is 
like  the  starters 
must  be  re-charged 


You  Are  Self -Renewing  Men 

job  it  is  to  conl'ront,  change  and  start  others 
must  have  great  reserves  of  courage  and  faith, 
taken  out  of  them  in  every  approach.  They  are 
on  automobiles.  Their  batteries  run  down  and 


If  you  have  appointed  such  a Research  Utilizer,  you  can  pro 
vide  such  regeneration  by  re-stating  the  importance  of  the  objec 
tive  you  can  give  him  Euphoria. 

If  you  are  the  chief  administrator  of  vocational  education 
in  your  state,  your  own  i'aith  and  dedication  is  your  strength. 


This  Is  Your  Calling 

We  close  by  turning  to  the  question  on  your  minds  tonight. 
"Is  my  profession  important?  Is  it  appreciated." 

These  are  the  words  of  one  educator  of  creative  people. 

■"If  you  have  within  you  - 

- a hunger  for  knowing 

- a discipline  for  doing 

- a sense  of  responsibility 

- respect  for  a wide  variety  of  people 

- a pulse  which  beats  in  tune  with  these  times 

- a scorn  for  the  groove 

- and  a sense  of  adventure." 

This  is  your  calling.' 

You  are  a self-renewing  rnani 


ADMINISTERING  CHANGE 
by 

T.  J.  Jenson 
Chairman 

' Department  of  Education 

The  Ohio  State  University 

In  the  farm  community  in  which  I was  reared  some  farmers 
were  discussing  the  advice  given  to  them  by  the  county  a.^ent  on 
application  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  crop  rotation.  After 
considerable  talk  one  of  the  men  opined,  ’'Je  don't  need  a county 
agent  to  tell  us  how  to  farm,  we  already  know  how  to  farm  better 
than  we  are  farming.”  He  v;as  reacting  to  suggested  administered 
change.  The  county  agent  had  made  a beginning  to  obtain  accept- 
ance of  an  innovation,  a change  in  farming  practice.  Just  to 

put  your  mind  at  rest,  the  story  has  a happy  ending.  The  farmers 

0 

in  the  community  did  adopt  new  fertilizer  techniques  and  crop 
rotation  methods  and  were  happy  with  the  changes  and  the  results. 

The  subject  of  our  discussion  this  morning  is  administering 
change.  How  can  we  utilize  research  results  in  ongoing  programs? 
How  can  we  put  what  we  have  learned  through  research  back  into 
the  bloodstream  of  practice  as  regards  administering  change? 

V/hat  have  we  learned  and  what  must  be  learned  about  administering 
change  that  will  make  it  more  effective? 

Vie  are  discussing  two  phenomenon  - administering  and  change. 
By  administering  we  mean  managing  and  providing  the  leadership 


nocor.sary  to  accomplish  uesired  ^;oals  and  objectives.  Chan^/c 
moans  to  alter  by  substitutin£;  somothinij  else  lor,  i:ivln£;  up 
somethin,;  else,  doin/;  things  dii‘i‘erently  than  i'ormeriy . Th^^s^; 

are  suli'icient  dr.iMnitions  for  our  purposes  iii  this  discussion. 
First,  v.'c  shall  'U:ar:rino  some  common  reasons  i'or  doin^  nothin-; 
about  chan‘:e.  These  should  be  pretty  i'a:nlllar  to  most  ac'i.ril.iv.;  s- 
trators  but  certainly  pertinent  to  cur  topic.  Secondly,  we 
shall  take  for  granted  that  chanpje  anc;  innovation  are  desirab J o, 
Including  the  assumption  that  change  is  not  desirable  niere":/ 
for  the  sake  of  change,  but  for  distinct  values  and  satisfac- 
tions that  may  accrue  through  innovation.  Thirdly,  vve  shall 
examine  some  research  findings  and  considerations  relative  to 
tliG  phenomenon  of  change.  Fourth,  we  shall  examine  the  admin j c- 
trative  process  as  it  relates  to  change,  the  characteristics  of 
the  administrator  as  a change  agent,  and  some  organizational 
implications  involved  in  change.  Fifth,  we  shall  explore  some 
basic  principles  in  the  art  of  persuasion. 

One  additional  assumption  is  made  as  we  approach  this 
discussion.  Administrators  and  administration  arc  key  variables 
in  change  and  innovation.  This  assumption  has  been  documented 
through  research  and  you  have  probably  heard  about  it  in  previ- 
ous sessions  of  this  coni’erence.  I shall  not  dwell  on  it  except 
to  agree  that  the  best  efforts  for  innovation  and  change  on  the 
oart  of  a teacher  or  a bureaucratic  functionary  will  stand 
little  ch^-nce  of  success  against  an  administration  that  I'rowns 
on  nevj  ideas,  change  or  innovation.  The  State  of  New’  York  study 


on  school  innovation  completed  a year  or  so  ago  clearly  substan- 


tiates  the  above  contention.  In  addition  there  is  pretty  i^oo6 
evidence  that  the  administrator  and  administration  need  not 
necessarily  be  negative  to  innovation  and  change  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  it;  just  taking  a neutral  position  has  rela 
tively  the  same  negative  effect  as  being  definitely  opposed. 


Cl 


Common  Reasons  for  Doing  Nothing  or  Opposing  Change 
Anytime  change  or  innovation  is  suggested  there  are  always 
those  who  come  forth  with  reasons  for  doing  nothing  and  opposin 
the  new  and  different.  V/ith  no  attempt  to  assign  priorities, 
the  following  are  listed  as  among  the  common  responses  to  sug- 
gestions for  change. 

It  costs  too  much 
It  will  set  a new  precedent 

V/e  haven't  proven  that  the  old  could  not  be  made  to 
work 

We  have  no  assurance  that  the  new  will  work 
Let's  wait  until  it  has  been  tried  out  elsewhere 
It  is  just  another  fad 
The  situation  here  is  hopeless 
The  time  is  not  ripe  for  change 
The  idea  involves  a controversial  issue 
It  will  not  be  understood 

The  idea  may  be  good  for  others  but  not  for  us 
Our  people  are  not  prepared  to  handle  a new  idea  like 
that 

There  is  too  much  risk  involved 

The  idea  would  disturb  our  status  structure;  it's  a 
threat 

The  change  benefits  one  part  at  the  expense  of  another 
This  is  just  another  ‘imposition  from  on  high 
authoritarian 
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findings  About  the  Phenomenon  of  Change 
The  use  of  the  v;ord  findings  in  the  title  of  this  section 


might  indicate  that  we  have  a lot  of  experimental  evidence  about 


the  phenomenon  of  change,  when  actually  this  is  not  the  case. 
Some  good  research  has  been  accomplished  on  change  in  rural 
sociology,  sociology  and  anthropology;  particularly  as  related 
to  cultural  change  - diffusion  and  acculturation.  Some  contri- 
butions have  come  from  business,  industrial  psychology  and 
allied  fields.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  theory  of 
change,  but  very  little  to  the  theory  of  changing.  The  progress 
that  has  been  made  has  helped  us  to  identify  aspects  of  the 
phenomenon  upon  vjhich  to  hypothesize  and  structure  much  needed 
research.  Thus  the  'findings"  presented  here  are  mainly  identi- 
fications which  may  be  helpful  in  understanding  the  phenomenon 
and  the  administering  of  it. 

Slowness  of  Change 

Change  comes  slowly,  very  slowly,  but  it  does  occur.  It 
occurs  very  slowly  at  first  and  then  picks  up  momentum  as  more 
and  more  acceptance  is  gained  for  the  innovation.  The  lag  is 
related  to  a number  of  variables. 

Some  innovations  *ohat  seem  to  have  caught  on  in  education 
include  set  theory,  team  teaching,  upgraded  organization,  new 
mathematics,  new  physics,  new  biology,  trimester  calendar,  test- 
ing and  so  on.  As  a matter  of  comparison  at  least  one  study 
indicated  that  the  new  math  program  was  diffused  more  rapidly 
in  a county-sized  area  than  hybrid  corn,  but  more  slowly  than 
a new  drug.  There  are  also  some  indications  that  innovations 
are  seldom  installed  on  their  merits  alone  - other  factors 


entered  in. 


Acceptance  of  Chan£;;e  Related  to  Several 
Larpo  Classes  of  Variables 


Ainonc  the  lar>.;e  classes  oi  variables  related  to  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  change  are  the  i'ollowing: 

1.  Proven  quality  oi‘  the  innovation 

2.  Available  information  about  the  innovation  and  its 
source 

3.  The  nature  of  the  relationship  between  induced  sources 
of  change  and  the  persons  who  are  being  helped  to 
change  - confidence 

^ . Attitudes,  cognition,  and  seli'-percopt ions  of  persons 
involved 

p.  Personal  and  interpersonal  organizational  relationships 


Levels  of  Change 


Much  could  be  said  about  levels  and  combinations  oi'  level 
of  change  and  innovation,  but  five  levels  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  definitive: 
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Substitution  - one  element  substituted  i‘or  another 
Alteration  - slight  shifts 

Perturbation  and  variation  - temporary,  often  not  real 

Re-structuring  - basic  social  change 

Value  orientation  change  - whole  new  values 


Chanp:e  Models 


If  one  could  thine  of  clean  undistorted  models  for  change 
and  innovation  at  least  three  present  themselves  for  consieer- 


a t ion : 


Trouble  shooting  - Trouble  is  discovered  and  sometbiing 

must  be  done,  something  changed  to 
take  care  of  the  situation. 


2.  Innovation 


Persuasion  - 


oornething  new  is  invented  and  ini'used  into 
the  process,  system  of  organization. 

The  impact  of  ini'luence  which  succeeds  in 
some  level  oi'  change. 


several 


The  t’neory  of  chancing; 
es  among  wh.ich  are: 


involves  consideration 


of 


1 , Design  of  innovation 

2,  Development  of  avjareness  and  interest  in  the  innovation 

3,  Evaluation  of  the  innovation 

, Actual  trial  in  an  operating  unit  - dissemination 
3.  Decision  to  adopt,  adapt  or  reject 


Process  Implications 


Several  processes  are  involved  in  changing: 

1.  Innovation  - (discovery,  invention,  development,  toast- 

ing) 

2.  Dissemination 

3.  Integration  - replacement,  utilizing  alternatives, 

contra-change 


Individual  and 


Or ga nlza t ional  Considerations 


A - Individual 

- initial  acceptors 

- later  acceptors 

(dissident,  indifferent,  resentiul,  cissai'i'ec ted ) 

- personal  characteristics 

- age,  education,  security,  mental  flexibility, 
managerial  ability,  attitudes,  etc, 

- position  of  individual  in  communicative  structure 

- identification  with  or  membership  in  various  types 

of  formal,  informal,  reX'erence  or  clique  groups 


B - Organizational 

- group  norms  in  peer  associate  levels  schools,  etc. 

- inherent  characteristics  oi‘  the  innovation  - cost, 

complex:ity,  divisibility,  compatibility,  etc, 

- exposure  to  media  - goldfish  bowl  vs.  sheltered 

existence 

- situational  factors  related  to  locus  of  authority 

i‘or  making  decisions 

- open  or  closed  organizational  mindedness 
Characteristics  of  Administrators  as  Change  Agents 


generally  young 
relative  high  social 


status 


in  contact  vjith 
information 
seeks  out  other 


or  in  tune  vjith  sources  from  outside  I'or 


ana 


change 


nt  s 


- exerts  opinion  leadership 

- think  ol‘  'Chomselves  as  ’special,"  sornev/hat  deviant, 

pioneers,  brave  nov;  experirr.entors 


The  Administrative  Process  anci  ChanoC 
It  has  been  suggested  earlier  that  the  administrator  is  a 
key  figure  in  change  and  innovation.  In  some  similar  vjay  the 
processes  employed  by  the  administrator  take  on  key  importance. 
The  administrative  process  consists  of  a series  of  related  steps 
by  which  the  administrator  hopes  to  accomplish  desired  ends. 

The  sequential  steps  will  be  identified  here  and  applied  to  an 
actual  case  involving  change  and  innovation. 

The  case  in  point  involves  a large  university  department 
facing  the  problem  of  instituting  a new  area  of  instruction  for 
the  training  of  specialists  in  curriculum  and  supervision.  Until 
recently  curriculum  and  supervision  courses  had  been  the  care- 
fully guarded  province  of  two  major  areas,  the  eleifientary  area 
and  the  secondary  area.  The  usual  personal  interest  in  these 
courses  by  professors  obtained  although  everyone  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  some  erasing  of  duplications  and  that 
a strong  nev;  area  and  additional  courses  at  the  graduate  level 
should  be  instituted.  After  due  consideration  in  the  college  a 
coordinator  for  the  new  area  was  named  and  an  ad  hoc  committee 
named  to  assist  in  the  development  oi'  the  new  area  and  the  course 
that  should  be  included. 

VJith  all  deference  to  a fin^  university  stai’f  in  the  collCejC 
involved  only  one  who  has  worked  closely  with  university  profes- 
sors can  fully  appreciate  the  problems  of  chan'f,ing,  or  developi.ierit 


of  curriculum  at  tijo  colle^;e  level  in  a major  university  set- 


tinr;.  Any  chan('"C  is  stronr;ly  resisted  on  many  sound  bases. 

All  the  reasons  cited  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  as  to  vfny 
nothing-  should  be  done  come  into  play.  Although  collece  profes- 
sors may  be  innovators  as  regards  others  and  outside  of  the 
university  they  are  often  'rejectors"  vjhen  it  comes  to  change 
or  innovation  that  invades  their  private  domain,  their  pet 
courses  and  the  like.  After  all  these  are  people  li.-ce  farmers, 
businessmen  and  others  vfno  have  had  to  deal  with  change. 

Two  years  passed  vjithout  much  progress  being  made  to  con- 
summate the  new  area,  arrange  for  the  courses  and  obtain  the 
necessary  sanctions  to  put  the  shov/  on  the  road.  An  administra- 


tor v/as  asked  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  the  lalterin 


a 


situation.  His  first  step  was  one  of  DELIBHRATIOi.'  in  which  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  problem  was  made.  He  had  to  find  the 
ansvjcrs  to  v;hy  the  ad  hoc  committee  had  not  been  able  to  come  up 
vjith  the  desired  outcomes.  The  committee  was  reminded  of  its 
charge  and  asked  to  make  a written  report  to  be  used  in  the  ad- 
ministrator's assessment  of  the  situation.  The  report  was 
turned  in  which  consisted  in  part  of  reasons  why  it  looked  im- 
possible to  arrange  for  the  new  area.  The  administrator  probed 
deeper  and  found  that  one  of  the  serious  blocks  was  the  threat 
that  the  nevj  area  presented  to  existiiig  areas  oi  instruction. 
Throig'"!]  iuterviews  it  'was  foucid  that  the  eleruentary  and  the 
secondary  areas  felt  that  the  nevv  area  ior  curriculum  ano  super- 
vision v/as  to  be  carved  out  of  their  courses  thereby  v/eakening 
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'.anc;^  that  oi  j^OUL.-u  v/l.at  anoulo  t-o  ai.out  ~t  • uc.Ci.o j-'^n 

t’-T:  lin,’.  horo  ihjO  acKtilni stra tor  ijac-  to  i:;VCi.c  ^v.a  caoic 

nrinciclcs  o.V  otoratlon  v.’hich  t.'onOi.ot  i ii  tn  j {^) 

col.,  ll>e  a lion,  (.;)  fcllovilcv;  tho  aata  v;ho;i  tii ; vjat-or  roaci.-.-^ 
t ;•.  'cono  dC'O:,  and  (2)  chooainj  in  I’.avor  cl  v<hrt  lo  rif^r.l  v;i.cr. 
J.t  can  l;a  discern-::.  ->o  ho  did  and  the  docicion  v;ao  to  cr;,>at-s. 
an  area  in  curri.culttn  an^;  Lrcorvlsion . 

The  third  administrative  process  step  consisted  of  fR l-JHA.I- 
iilhG  the  effort  to  accomplisrj  the  desired  results.  eirst,  t'ne 
ad  i.oc  committee's  report  v:as  rejected  bv  the  ao:.:.i.i’iis ira t or , 
turned  bacR  to  the  committee  vrith  a re:tinder  of  tir.:ir  original 
charge,  an(i  an  oi'i’er  of  assistance  tendered  to  the.  coc.-niiutee  to 

mate  a nev;  start  on  the  problem. 

■ In  the  meantime  the  ad;iin.L5tra tor  nae  alrc'acii  o<;.;^u.n  tnc 
fourth  step  in  the  aeministrative  process  - ^TIMd^lTCn . .voy 
persons  on  the  committee  v/erc  calico  in  I'o.:;’  private  com  er^-i.c ^s . 
A j justments  vjero  su, ejected  to  la.te  care  of  thj  s *vcral  difficui- 
tic-3  upon  v/hlch  the  ccm.mittee  had  stalled.  /.'ays  were  i'ound  to 
involve  the  elementary  area  and  the  s.jcondary  area  in  the  maj.n 
thrust  of  the  nevj  program  that  really  enhanst;o  the  prOi_,rai..^  o- 
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COORDIAAf  ru;  , the  fifth  step  in  the  aoiainistrative  proces:.. 
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[,ow  ca!ie  into  play.  The'  administrator  arran^cn;  lor  jo-.ru 
;i  n;;s  of  Indiviciuals , cotirsc;  outliriss  i'or  n-.’'..’  cou.rses  involves. 


jfaiiftirritiif  - 


minors  and  majors  wonlc,  be  handled  in  the  two  old 


ways  by  vjhich 
arc-a.s  an:';  the  now  one,  and  the  li.te. 

’ ow  It  'was  time  i*or  the  sixth  stop  i.n  the  acmin^stra  civo 
process  to  come  into  play  - APPRAIdAL,  It  was  time  to  assess 
progress  and  to  see  what  the  pro-:rarn  would  loox  li:ce  ii‘  put  to- 
f-cther  on  paper.  This  time  the  administrator  called  the  meet- 
in'-  of  all  involved  and  passed  out  a carefully  prepared  report 
on  the  new  procram  for  the  new  area  showing  the  relationships 
qt’  Q Q ][  1 older  and  otner  areas,  oomehovj  tn^;  earli^-r 

’rejectors''  of  change  and  innovation  had  become  AbCmPToRo, 
the  report  was  passed  vrlth  minor  revisions  and  chanre  had  been 
accomplished.  It  may  be  noted  that  thi  ad  hoc  committee's  new 
report  was  fully  accepted  by  staff,  curriculum  committees, 
fxaduate  council,  university  council  on  instruction  without  a 
hitch  and  the  program  is  now  in  operation. 

The  case  just  described  vjas  used  to  illustrate  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sequential  steps  in  the  administrative  process 
as  related  to  the  administering  of  change.  It  is  granted  ihao 
certain  overlaps  exist  in  the  sequential  steps  but  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  each  needs  to  be  brought  into  sharp  lOCus 
at  one  point  or  another,  else  the  task  is  noo  coi.rplei/eo , an>^ 
o'ncc  completed  the  cycle  starts  over  again. 


The  Process  of  Persuasion 

The  adminiritrator  plays  an  important  role  in  all  conven- 
tional models  oI‘  change  ( rouble  shooting,  innovation,  and 
persuasion),  but  in  a sense  persuasion  enters  into  all  model: 


and  is  thorei'ore  vjorthy  of  a little  special  attention.  We  need 
to  examine  the  process  of  persuading.  How  are  people  persuaded 
to  change? 

In  the  first  place  change  deals  with  people,  c, roups  and 
sub-groups  in  our  operations.  Unlihe  the  shape  of  steel,  which 
responds  to  heat  and  forging  without  much  reaction  from  the 
molecules,  people  respond  and  react  quite  differently.  All  of 
you  know  what  I am  talking  about  without  further  development  of 
this  point. 

Second,  people  often  have  difficulty  actually  understanding 
the  full  implications  of  a problem.  It  has  to  be  made  crystal 
clear  with  all  of  the  details.  Too  often  problems  are  left  at  a 
nebulous  state  so  that  no  one  actually  unoerstands  the  situation 
or  the  implications.  The  persuader  must  be  doubly  sure  that  the 
problem  is  made  clear. 

Third,  just  to  present  a clear  problem  does  not  move  people 
very  far,  there  are  so  many  of  them.  V/ith  the  problem  must  be 
presented  some  clear  viable  solutions  or  solution  - some  way  in 
which  the  full  difficulty  can  be  resolved. 

fourth,  the  persuader  must  share  the  burden  of  proof  that 
the  solution  or  solutions  suggested  will  work,  that  such  will 
accomplish  the  end  results  desired. 

fifth,  and  the  clincher,  the  persuader  must  make  it  very 
clear  that  if  the  problem  is  handled  as  su.y.ested  something  good 
will  come  of  it  to  those  participating.  Until  this  is  accom- 


plished no  con.mitment  can  be  expected  of  the  participants. 
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which  information  is  needed  but  is  relatively  non-existent  were 
identified.  New  vistas  were  glimpsed  in  which  the  first  furrow 
has  yet  to  be  plowed.  Some  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  re- 
search activities  by  other  priorities,  time,  personnel,  and 
finances  have  been  identified  and  explored.  In  short,  accom- 
plishments and  dif '’iculties  have  been  reviewed.  Consensus  is 
evident.  So  much  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3  snd  the  amended  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  provide  the  means  and  the 
opportunity  to  look  critically  at  program  adequacy  and  effective- 
ness. Indeed,  their  intent  is  a challenge  to  do  so.'  But  it  is 
a challenge  coupled  with  means  for  correcting  the  limitations 
identified . 


o 


Until  recently,  vocational  educators  have  been  almost; 
compelled  to  direct  their  concern  to  particular  phases  of 
their  responsibility.  Merely  assisting  in  the  provision  of 
adequate  vocational  education  for  a mushrooming  high  school 
population,  for  example,  required  the  expenditure  of  much  time 
and  energy.  In  addition,  a grovMing  number  of  adults  are  taking 
advantage  of  vocational  education  as  the  pace  of  technology 
quickens.  These,  too,  have  had  to  be  provided  for. 

Concurrently,  instructional  and  curricular  improvement 

\ 

pressed  for  attention.  Moves  were  attempted  on  these  fronts  as 
well.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  an  approach  - largely  pragmatic 
and  empirical  - was  adopted  to  the  resolution  of  problems. 

This,  however,  did  not  signify  indifference  to  the  need  for 
evidence  which  had  been  carefully  collected  and  evaluated.  It 
meant  only  that  preoccupation  with  the  brushfires  of  collective 
need  and  demand  precluded  satisfaction  with  anything  but  rela- 
tive half  measures  even  though  their  inadequacy  was  painfully 
evident . 

The  new  Acts,  however,  have  a potential  for  changing  this. 
They  underline  the  importance  of  expanding  vocational  education 
services  to  meet  new  and  evolving  demands.  But  they  also  call 
attention  to  the  importance  of  cooperative  planning  in  meeting 
these  problems  and  to  experimentation  in  resolving  them.  They 
stress  the  need  to  test  procedures  and  evaluate  results  so 
that  vocational  education  of  the  later  1960's  and  the  19?C>'s 
may  build  upon  a growing  fund  of  tested  experience. 


In  addition,  they  provide  iunds  and  a general  sense  of 
direction  for  moving  into  untried  areas.  These  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  the  various  meetings.  I,  for  one,  am 
grateful  to  the  respective  consultants  for  the  assistance  they 
have  given  in  exploring  the  many  new  opportunities  for  service 
and  for  suggestions  concerning  the  agencies  which  stand  ready 
to  assist  in  these  endeavors  and  the  avenues  for  approaching 
them. 

I.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Three  basic  ideas  appeared  to  underlie  most  of  the  discus- 
sions.  The  first  is  as  old  as  education  itself.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  conviction  upon  which  early  education  - and  modern  education 
as  well  - was  based.  It  is  the  conviction  that  people  are  impor- 
tant and  that  what  happens  to  the  individual  is  a major  concern 
of  the  society,  however  primitive,  of  which  he  is  a part. 

Whether  education  consiste.d  of  training  youth  in  the  proper 
manipulation  of  a spear- thrower  to  effect  greater  accuracy  in 
the  hunt  or  processing  animal  pelts  to  achieve  maximum  warmth 
v/ith  minimum  loss  of  mobility,  the  education  was  directed  to 
survival  because  the  individual  was  important.  His  contribution 
was  valued  and  his  best  effort,  particularly  in  times  of  stress, 
'Was  expected.  Likev/ise,  today,  people  are  important.  If  voca- 
tional educators  were  not  committed  to  this  belief  they  would 
not  be  educators.  People  are  their  clients  and  patrons.  Every- 
thing that  is  done,  whether  in  the  classroom  or  more  remotely, 
is  designed  to  improve  services  to  people. 


Conditions  have  changed  vastly  from  the  age  of  reliance 
upon  spear-throwers.  But  the  sirvival  of  the  individual  is 
just  as  intimately  a concern  of  the  modern  educator  as  of  the 
experienced  hunter  who  tutored  the  primitive  fledgling.  True, 
perhaps,  physical  survival  of  the  individual  is  not  the  major 
concern.  Provisions  exist  for  maintaining  him  and  his  family 
at  a minimal  level  of  subsistence.  But  a vital  concern  is 
his  psychological  survival,  and  provisions  for  assisting  him 
to  achieve  more  than  a marginal  livelihood.  In  a highly  indus- 
trial society,  the  loss  of  psychological  dignity  may  be  the 
practical  equivalent  of  physical  extinction. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  people  are  sometimes  regarded  as 
lifeless  digits  in  numerical  columns.  For  summary  reporting 
purposes  this  is  probably  inevitable.  But  constant  attention 
must  be  given  to  guarding  against  loss  of  realization  that  these 
numbers  are  living  beings.  Each  has  individual  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions and  each  possesses  that  precious  uniqueness  which  alone 
permits  a singular  contribution. 

II.  IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  PROCEDURES 

A second  basic  premise  which  seemed  to  underlie  the  discus- 
sions was  a logical  reflection  of  the  first.  If  the  individual 
is  important  and  every  effort  should  be  dedicated  to  enaoling 
him  to  develop  his  unique  capacities  and  potential,  then  voca- 
tional educators  must  be  alert  to  finding  the  best  ways  of  meet- 
ing this  Herculean  challenge.  The  ball,  as  it  were,  is  being 
handed  directly  to  this  group.  It  can  be  dropped  or  carried. 


In  brier, 


but  it  cannot  be  avoided  and  the  ^ame  must  • 

experimentation  must  be  conducted  to  discover  new  and  better 
ways  of  doing  many  of  the  things  now  being  done,  of  serving 
better  the  students  being  served  and  also  those  who  have  been 
slow,  for  whatever  the  reason,  or  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 

vocational  education. 

Like  most  disciplines,  vocational  education  has  continued 
to  rely  upon  conventional  methods  and  procedures.  This  did  not 
result  from  conviction  that  improvement  was  not  possible  or  oe- 
sirable.  Indeed,  even  superficial  examination  revealed  much 
evidence  that  it  was  needed.  There  were  numerous  reasons,  how- 
ever, why  change  was  slow  in  coming.  Some  have  been  alluded  to; 
others  are  so  familiar  they  need  no  repetition.  But  not  the 
least  of  the  difficulties  was  lack  of  a unified  plan  for  promot- 
ing experimentation  and  utilizing  experimental  findings. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  vocational  education  has  been  devoio 
of  experimentation.  The  very  nature  of  its  education  responsi- 
bility is  such  that  change  is  inevitable.  Improvements  in  the 
technology  of  agriculture,  for  example,  released  great  numbers 
of  workers  from  the  farms  to  seek  other  kinds  of  employment  at 
the  same  time  that  staggering  food  surpluses  were  being  accumu- 
lated. Undoubtedly  these  improvements  were  prompted,  at  any  rate 
in  part,  by  the  efficiency  of  vocational  agriculture.  They  have 
also  compelled  change  which  has  made  of  vocational  agriculture 
something  quite  different  from  the  instruction  in  row-crop  or 
Biib:jiotencc  rorininr,  of  earlier  decaOea. 


Technical  innovations  are  placing  more  energy  in  the  con- 
trol of  industrial  workers.  At  the  same  time  they  are  pressur- 
ing a powerful  upswing  in  educational  requirements  so  that  full 
advantage  is  taken  of  their  potential.  Changes  in  the  home, 
and  employment  shifts  are  creating  a nation  of  service,  cleri- 
cal, and  sales  personnel.  These  trends  are  reflected  in  voca- 
tional education  today.  Instructional  emphases,  however,  may 
frequently  require  rethinking;  new  approaches  to  program 
organization  undoubtedly  are  necessary. 

Individuals  have  worked  experimentally  in  relative  isola- 
tion, attempting  to  devise  means  for  successfully  meeting  the 
problems  confronting  individual  programs.  The  new  Acts,  however, 
emphasize  the  importance  of  concerted  effort  and  the  need  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  national  implications  oi  vocational 
education.  As  vocational  educators  cooperate  with  their  col- 
leagues from  other  disciplines  in  identifying  and  probing  the 
fundamental  concepts  supporting  education  for  work  and  translat- 
ing these  into  operational  premises,  experimentation  in  instruc- 
tion, program  organization,  and  related  areas  vjill  assist  in 
testing  the  validity  of  their  analyses. 

III.  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 

This  leads  to  the  third  idea  upon  which  discussions  were 
premised,  namely  that  development  should  not  be  deterred  oy  icar 
or  reluctance  to  explore  the  potential  of  that  which  is  novel  or 


Initially^  this  concept  appears  to  have  only  negative  con- 
notations. In  reality,  hov^ever,  that  is  not  the  case.  Scien- 
tific and  social  research  provides  numerous  illustrations  oi 
apparent  ambiguous  results  or  meaningless  investigation  which 
required  only  additional  findings  or  experience  to  demonstrate 
their  significance. 

Nor  is  failure  synonymous  with  loss.  All  researchers  dream 
of  the  intuitive  flash  which  at  one  stroke  furnishes  the  key  to 
a brilliant  forward  thrust.  Intuition  - the  ability  to  asx  the 
novel  question  and  to  recognize  the  significance  of  an  unantici- 
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pated  result  - plays  a part.  But  most  progress  occurs  methodi- 
cally. It  consists  of  patiently  establishing  hypotheses,  appro- 
priatepriate  testing,  and  evaluation  of  results  as  the  oasis  xor 

establishing  further  hypotheses. 

Looked  at  in  this  sense,  no  properly  conducted  research 
ever  fails.  It  may  not  yield  the.  results  anticipated  or  desired 
but  it  is  a necessary  step  in  building  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  leads  ultimately  to  fruitlul  results. 


IV.  INITIAL  STEPS  IN  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM 

Nhat,  then,  are  certain  next  steps  which 
taken  if  vocational  education  is  lo  benefit  ir 
potential?  These  will  vary  from  state  to  stat 
suggestions  are  only  representative.  In  some 
be  innovations;  i*^  othf~''>^s  they  are  already  est 
The  latter  possibility,  however,  does  not  prec 
ment  or  extension. 


should  be  under- 
om  its  research 
e.  The  following 
states  they  will 
ablished  practice, 
lude  their  improve 


1.  Making  provisions  for  conducting  research 

This  may  require  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  full-time 
research  positions  or  freeing  a portion  of  the  time  of  one 
individual  to  carry  on  a limited  study.  But  a forward  step 
can  be  taken. 

2.  Establishing  a research  budget 

Research  costs  may  be  apportioned  over  the  budgets  of  the 
respective  vocational  services,  but  a specific  research 
budget  provides  definite  fiscal  guidelines  within  which 
research  activities  may  be  conducted. 

3.  Establishing  a clearing  house  for  research  information 
Undoubtedly  research  and  studies  of  value  to  vocational 
educators  are  being  carried  on  in  many  schools,  school 
districts,  and  counties.  If  interested  personnel  are  aware 
of  these  endeavors,  efforts  may  often  be  pooled  and  more 
comprehensive  benefits  secured. 

Encouraging  research  proposals  and  projects 
Studies  and  research  having  more  than  local  implications 
may  be  encouraged  and  profitably  conducted  if  additional 
funding  sources  are  contacted  for  critical  assessment  and 
support . 

5.  Encouraging  experimentation 

Short  steps,  however  faltering  and  uncertain,  ultim.ately 
result  in  progress.  The  knowledgeable  individual  of 
proved  capability  in  any  program  who  wants  to  try  some- 
thing new  should  be  encouraged. 


Last  but  not  least  is  the  research  rrame  oi  mind. 


It  is  the 


probing,  questing,  frame  of  mind.  It  constantly  raises  ques- 
tions and  tests  specious  answers  in  unflagging  search  for 
another  candle  to  light  the  unknown. 
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education  oriented  toward  training  in  occupations  utilizing  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 
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intensive  to  insure  adequate  preparation  for  wage-earning.  Subject  matter  areas  in  home  economics  that 
will  contribute  to  wage  earning  skills  are:  (D'child  development,  (2)  clothing  and  textiles,  (3)  foods 
and  nutrition  (4)  home  and  institutional  management,  and  (5)  home  furnishings  and  equipment.  This  manual 
discusses:  (1;  criteria  and  procedures  for  training  and  retraining  programs,  (2)  reimbursement , (3) 
qualifications  of  instructors  andi^of  students,  (4)  urriculum,  (5;  suggested  hours  of  training,  class 
size,  and  teaching  aids.  Descript  ions,"  are  given  for  training  or  retraining  programs  in  the  occupations  of: 
(1)  child  care  aide,  (2)  clothing  service  worker,  (3)  drapery,  slipcover,  and/or  upholstery  worker,  (4) 
food  service  worker,  (3)  homemaker* s assistant,  (6)  visiting  homemaker,  management  aide,  (8)  hotel  and 
motel  housekeeping  aide,  and  (9)  nursing  and  rest  home  aide.  (MS) 
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MNUAL  OF  OPERATION  FOR  TOAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING  ADULTS  FOR 
JOBS  REQUIRING  HOME  ECONOMICS  KNOlvlEDGE  AND  SKILLS 


This  Manual  of  Operation  has  been  prepared  to  expiain  and  interpret  the 
purpose  and  programs  o’  vocational  education  in  home  economics  for  adults.  These 
programs  are  directed  toward  training  in  occupabions  using  home  economics  knowledge 
and  ski] Is. 

The  purpose  of  vocational  education  in  home  economics  for  adults,  vzhich  is 
directed  toward  gainful  employment,  provides  instruction  that  qualifies  indivi- 
duals tp  engage  in  occupations  utilizing  knowledge  and  skills  in  home  eco'nomics 
subject  matter  areas,  namely: 

Child  development 
. Clothing  and  textiles 
. Foods  and  nutrition 

, " . Home  and  institutional  management 

. Home  furnishing  and  equipment 

Programs  for  adults  which  lead  to  gainful  employment  are  determined  by  avail- 
able job  opportunities,  needs,  and  abilities  of  persons  to  be  trained. 

Preparation  for  employment  is  a more  specialized  type  of  program  than  one 
vjhich  centers  on  preparation  for  home  and  family  living.  In  other  words,  the 
instruction  needs  to  be  sufficiently  inclusive,  and  at  the  same  time , ^>gtensive 
enough  to  insure  preparation  for  wage  earning. 

Courses  may  be  offered  as  extension  programs  of  high  schools  called  adult 
or  evening  classes.  They  may  also  be  offered  in  area  schools,  community  or 
junior  colleges,  or  in  joint  vocational  schools. 

Such  programs  may  be  of  duration  sufficient  to  achieve  specific  goals  and 
job  skills. 

Vocational  Home  Economics  job  training  programs  for  adults  may  be  planned 
to  serve  the  following:  out-of -school  youth  and  adults  who  need  training  or 

retraining. 


The  purposes  of  the  programs  for  this  group  is  to  provide  training  that  will 


help  those  who: 

-Need  new  or  additional  abilities  to  adjust 
to  technological  changes  in  job  areas. 

-Have  ability  to  advance  in  job  areas  in 
which  they  are  employed  if  they  receive 
additional  training. 

-Are  presently  employed  in  jobs  which  are 
- becoming  limited  or  obsolete  as  a result 
of  changes. 


II.  Crite’^ia  md  Procolure  for  Traininf^  and  Retra?.ninfr  Programs  to  Prepare  Drop- 
out Students  and  Adults  for  Occupations  in  Home  and  Community  Services 
Utilizing  Home  Economics  Knowledge  and  Skills. 

The  following  Criteria  and  Procedure  were  established  to  assist  local 
administrative  personnel  in  organizing  training  and  retraining  programs  of 
instruction  for  adults  and  drop-out  students  which  will  develop  marketable 
skills  and  be  sufficiently  intensive  to  insure  adequate  preparation  for 
wage-earning  occupations  in  home  and  community  services. 

A.  Criteria  to  be  met  in  order  to  initiate  a training  or  retraining  program. 

lo  Evidenoe  of  employment  needs  and  existence  of  occupational 
opportunities  to  Justify  development  of  a given  program(s) . 

2.  Willingness  and  inter^c-st  on  the  part  of  the  administrator,  instruc- 
tor(s),  en5)loyer(s) , drop-out  students,  and/or  adults  in  partici- 
pating in  a program  in  preparation  for  a home-related  and  community 
service  gainful  occupation.  Parental  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
drop-out  student  would  be  desirable.. 

3.  Opportunities  available  within  the  community  and/or  school  for 
supervised  work  e^qperience  as  part  of  a training  program. 

k»  Willingness  on  part  of  the  employer  to  hire  personnel  trained 
under  the  program. 

5.  Availability  of  facilities,  including  space  and  equipment,  which 
would  be  adequate  for  offering  the  particular  type  of  training. 

6.  InstructorCs)  with  adequate  preparation  both  in  the  competencies 
expected  of  the  worker  and  in  the  ability  to  teach.  (See  instructor 
qualifications  on  pages  6-7) . 

7.  Establishment  of  a local  advisory  committee  is  desirable  which 
would  be  con^DOsed  of  such  persons  as;  local  administrator.,  school 
board  member,  teacher (s)  involved,  employer (s)  in  field  for 
which  workers  are  being  trained,  representatives  of  community 
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agencies  or  groups  allied  with  particular  field(s),  and  other  local 
people  who  could  make  special  contributions.  (Recommend  that  a member 
of  the  State  Supervisory  Staff  in  Home  Economics  Education  serve  as 
ex-officio  member) . 

8.  Agreement  by  local  instructor (s)  to  help  develop  curriculum  in  coop- 
eration with  representatives  of  the  State  Supervisory  Staff  which 
will  meet  needs  of  the  local  situation,  and  fit  into  the  total  plan 
for  state  programs. 

V 

9.  Development  of  a plan  of  evaluation  by  a representative(s)  designated 
by  the  State  Supervisor  and  based  upon  objectives  of  Che  curriculum 
developed  in  ''8”,  and  utilized  throughout  the  prograpi. 

10.  A sufficient  number  of  hours  should  be  provided  for  organized  instruc- 
tion in  the  subject-matter  areas  pertaining  to  the  job  and  for  on- the 
job  supervision  by  the  teacher. 

11.  Provision  for  in-service  training  of  teachers  is  desirable. 

B.  Procedure  for  initiating  and  carrying  out  a training  or  retraining  program. 

1.  Either  the  local  school  administrator  and/or  board  of  education 
recognizes  a need  and  contacts  the  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics, 
or  the  State  Supervisory  Staff  of  Home  Economics  recognizes  a need  for 
a program  in  training  for  a particular  home  and  community  service 
occupation  and  contacts  the  local  school  administrator  and/or  board 
of  education  relative  to  the  possibility  of  initiating  a program. 

2.  The  local  school  adminstrator  and/or  school  board,  with  the  help  of 
the  advisory  committee  (if  one  has  been  formed)  studies  the  local 
situation  and  determines  the  school’s  ability  to  fulfill  Criteria  for 
initiating  a program. 

3.  A plan  is  formulated  for  meeting  the  Criteria. 
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u.  Financial  ‘ n • t • * 

with  State  onperv:-'  >r  • t-  • , - 

instructional  purpt"r»*  i.  • •.••  • t . - . . 

by  the  local  :''ho>  i:.  i 1 . . --  - 

5-6). 

5.  The  necessary  contract  ( ti  :''. ’a*  . - - _ - 

school  and  returned  to  the  .'^*\'** 

6.  The  program  is  put  into  action  an  1 - tr*  <-  ■ ; - 

7.  Affidavits  for  reimbursement  are  c ■?n|  1 1 .*•.*  -r-  ' • - 

Department  upon  the  completion  of  the  c -nr-i**. 

8.  An  alinual  report  form  will  be  submitted  to  *h''  • r.  . - 

the  instructor- at  the  completion  of  the  course.  Thi " w.’.’.  • . 

of  evaluating  the  classroom  experiences  and  on -the ex:  f*r  if’r.  . 
Such  a form  >7ill  include  suggestions  for  changes  or  inrorovenen^r  .-ind 
• recommendations  for  additional  programs. 

Ill • Reimbursement 

A.  Instruction  and/or  promotion 

1.  Day  school  programs 

a.  Reimbursement  is  made  directly  to  the  local  school 
board  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30. 

b.  Necessary  affidavits  must  be  conpleted  and  returned 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  classes. 

2.  City  adult  pro^ams 

a.  Reimbursement  is  made  directly  to  the  local  board  of 
education  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June  30. 

b.  Necessary  affidavits  should  be  completed  and  returned 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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3*  Family  life  programs 


a.  Reimbursement  is  made  through  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion, at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  v^hich  ends  June  30. 

b.  Necessary  affidavits  should  be  eonpleted  and  returned 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  amount  of  reimbursement  for  the  day  schoo],  city  adult,  and 
family  life  programs  may  vary  according  to  the  type  of  program 
and  amount  of  federal  funds  available . 

B.  Compensation  for  the  drop-out  student  and/or  adults. 

1.  This  agreement  shall  be  reached  between  the  local  board  of 
education  and  employer. 

2.  Rate  of  pay  shall  be  close  to  the  rates  for  the  job  title  in 
this  area,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  for  a bsgirxning  appren- 
tice in  the  same  job  title. 

IV.  Qualifications  of  instructors 
A • Day  school 

1.  Teaching  and/or  promoting 

a.  The  vocational  home  economics  teacher  may  teach  or  promote 
the  class.  If  she  is  only  promoting  the  class,  the 
instructor  for  the  course  must  have  recognized  ability  in 
the  area  which  she  will  be  teaching  and  must  meet  minimum 
requirements  for  temporary  certification. 

B.  City  adult 
1 . Teaching 

a.  The  instructor  shall  have  recognized  ability  in  the  area 
of  home  economics  being  taught,  and  must  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements for  temporary  certification  which  is  secured 
through  the  local  administration. 
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C.  Family  life 


1.  Teaching  and/or  promoting 

# a.  The  instructor  in  a family  life  program  may  teach  or 

promote  the  course.  If  she  is  only  promoting  the  course, 
the  instructor  for  the  course  must  have  recognized  ability 
in  the  area  in  which  she  id-ll  be  teaching.  Information 
concerning  certification  requirements  may  be  secured  from 
the  State  Supervisor. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  instructors  in  day  school^  city  adult,  and 
fam.ily  life  programs  to:  (l)  Have  had  successful  experience  in  teach- 

ing adults,  (2)  Be  competent  in  working  with  the  enqjloyment  agencies, 
and  in  securing  the  assistance  of  people  in  areas  of  specialization  in 
developing  the  training  programs,  (3)  Have  been  employed  twelve  months 
in  an  occupation  other  than  teaching  or  have  the  equivalent  of  twelve 
months  homemaking  experience. 

V.  Qualifications  of  students 

A.  The  stud^.nt  should  have  good  physical  and  mental  health. 

B.  The  student  must  indicate  a real  interest  in  the  course  and  be  will- 
ing to  work  under  supervision, 

VI . The  curriculum 

A.  The  course  of  study  will  be  developed  by  the  local  instructor  and 
an  outline  of  the  course  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Home  Economics  for  approval. 

VIII. Suggested  hours  of  braining. 

A.  The  length ‘of  course  will  be  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
course  of  study  developed  by  the  instructor  and  approved  by  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home  Economics. 
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VIII  Class  size 

A.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  will  be  determined  by  the 

facilities  and  the  number  of  employers  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
program.  A minimum  of  ten  persons  must  be  enrolled  fcr  each  course 
approved  for  reimbursement. 

IX.  Teaching  aids 

A.  The  local  sponsoring  agency  shall  provide  textbooks,  visual  aids, 
and  periodicals  pertinent  to  the  area  of  instruction. 

X.  Types  of  training  and/or  retraining  programs. 

A,  Child  Care  Aide 

1.  Program  description 

a.  Instruction  will  include  the  study  of  child  care,  children's 
play  habits,  human  relations,  food  for  young  children  and 
effective  management  practices  of  a nursery  school. 

b.  Students  will  participate  in  a nursery  school  which  is 
supervised  by  a professionally  trained' person.  They  will 
observe  and  work  with  children. 

c.  Upon  cbnpletion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  pre- 
pared to  perform  the  following  duties: 

(l)  Supervise  children  in  eating,  resting,  and  toileting; 
supervise  play  activities  and  creative  activities  such 
as  painting,  clay  molding,  and  puppet  play;  help  children 
develop  habits  of  caring  for  own  clothing,  picking  up 
and  putting  away  toys  and  books;  help  children  remove 
outer  garments  and  put  . them  in  designated  place's;  help 
keep  the  day-care  center  clean  and  attractive;  and 
practice  accident  prevention. 
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2 . Equipment 

a.  Each  center  should  have  the  following  facilities: 

(1)  Indoor  and  outdoor  play  space  and  equipment  so  that 
each  child  may  have  a variety  of  things  to  do  each 
day. 

(2)  Area  and  equipment  for  preparing,  serving  and  storing 
foods. 

(3)  Allotted  space  for  washing  hands  and  for  toilet  routines 
that  is  easily  available  to  indoor  and  outdoor  play  areas. 

(h)  Equipment  such  as  cots,  rugs,  etc.  for  rest  periods. 

(5)  Space  for  consultation  and  keeping  records. 

b.  If  the  schpol  does  not  include  a nursery  school,  the 
observation  and  particpation  in  a kindergarten,  nursery, 
or  primary  grade  offer  trainees  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  observe  and  work  with  children  in  their  activities. 

Clothing  Service  Worker 
1«  Program  description 

a.  Instruction  will  include  the  study  of  clothing  construc- 
tion processes,  repair  and  alterations,  textiles,  pressing 

♦ 

techniques,  use  of  patterns,  basic  principles  of  art  and 
design,  use  and  maintenance  of  sewing  machines,  and 
standards  of  a quality  product. 

b.  Students  will  participate  in  supervised  activites  which 
include  the  above  techniques.  Planned  and  supervised  field 
trips  to  dressmakers,  department  stores,  and  dry-cleaning 
establishments  would  strengthen  the  program. 

c.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be 
prepared  to  assist  with  or  perform  the  following  jobs: 


(l)  Dresr.mak(?r , clothin/?;  altera f-lonist  In  her  home  or 
in  a store,  seamstress  in  a dry-cleaning  or  laundry 
establishment,  tailor’s  assistant,  fabric  sales  clerk 
or  garment  sales  clerk,  and  millinery's  assistant. 

2 . Equipment 

a.  Tools  and  equipment  may  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
•clothing  laboratory  of  the  local  high  school.  The  students 
shall  be  responsible  for  furnishing  their  own  supplies  such 
as  fabrics  for  construction, etc . 

C.  Drapery,  Slipcovers,  and/or  Upholstery  Worker 
1.  Program  description 

a.  Instruction  will  include  the  study  of  fabrics  and  their 
uses,  construction  techniques,  fitting  techniques,  pattern- 
making, measurement  techniques,  and  standards  of  performance . 

b.  Students  will  participate  in  supervised  activites  which  in- 
clude the  construction  of  slipcovers,  and  draperies,  and  the 
upholstering  of  furniture. 

c.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  pre- 
pared to  perform  individually  the  above  activities  to  a de- 
.gree  of  perfection  that  would  produce  a marketable  product. 

2 . Equipment 

a.  Each  center  should  have  tools  and  equipment  comparable  to 
those  found  in  the  home  economics  clothing  laboratory,  plus 
those  items  unique  to  the  upholstering  of  furniture.  Students 
should  supply  their  own  materials  such  as  fabrics,  etc.  in 
this  course. 

b.  Adequate  storage  must  be  provided. 
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D.  Food  Service  Worker 


1.  Program  dejjcription 

a.  Instruction  V7ill  include  the  study  of  food  preparation  pro- 
cesses, the  use  and  care  of  equipment,  the  planning  of  menus 
and  the  sequence  of  the  work  to  be  done,  time  and  energy-saving 
methods,  application  of  sanitary  procedures,  retention  of 
nutritive  content  of  foods,  and  correct  and  attractive  service 
of  food. 

b.  Students  will  participate  in  supervised  activities  in  the  pre- 
paration and  serving  of  foods  in  institutions  such  as  hospitals, 
homes  for  the  aged,  nursing  homes,  children's  homes,  day-care 
centers  and  restaurants. 

c.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  prepared 
to  assist  with,  or  perform  the  following  jobs: 

(1)  Food  service  worker  in  the  institutions  named  above, 

food  demonstrator,  hostess,  waitress,  baker's  assistant, 
food  caterer,  family  dinner  service  aide,  and  short 
order  cook. 

2 . Equipment 

a.  Tools  and  equipment  may  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
foods  laboratory  and  cafeteria  of  the  local  high  school. 

E.  Homemaker's  Assistant 

1.  Program  description 

a.  Instruction  will  include  the  study  of  employer -employee 
relationships j time  and  engeigr  management;  work  planning; 
care  and  use  of  household  equipment  and  supplies;  daily, 
weekly,  and  seasonal  cleaning  plans  for  all  areas  of  the 
home;  meal  planning  and  preparation;  laundry  techniques; 
child  care;  and  handling  home  emergencies. 
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b.  When  possible,  students  will  participate  in  directed  activities 
in  selected  home  situations. 

c.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  able  to 
perform  basic  housekeeping  duties  of  cleaning  all  rooms  with 
manual  and/or  electrical  equipment;  use  appropriate  cleaning 
materials;  do  simj)le  laundering;  prepare  and  serve  faimily  meals; 
take  care  of  children  during  mother's  absence;  take  telephone 
messages  and  meet  people  at  the  door;  and  cope  with  ordinary 
emergencies  which  may  arise  during  homemaker's  absence. 

2 . Equipment 

a.  The  equipment  in  the  home  economics  department  in  the  local 
high  school  may  be  adequate  for  this  training  program.  Through 
visits  to  the  residences  of  cooperating  homemakers,  trainees  can 
obserie  techniques  of  home  management,  work  simplification,  and 
meal  preparation  in  a family  situation.  A kindergarten,  nursery, 
and  primary  grades  offer  trsiinees  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  children  participating  in  a variety  of  activities. 

b.  Field  trips  to  local  appliance  stores  and  utility  conpanies  to 
obser-ve  appliance  demonstrations  by  trained  specialists  should 
enhance  the  program. 

c . Buying  techniques  in  food  purchasing  can  be  broadened  through 
planned  and  supervised  visits  to  local  supermarkets. 

F.  Visiting  Homemakers 

1.  The  visiting  homemaker  performs  the  same  duties  as  the  homejj'maker ' s 
assistant  with  exception  of  the  fact  that  she  serves  in  the  home  on 
an  emergency  and  temporary  basis . She  will  assist  in  maintaining 
normal  family  life  when  the  mother  must  be  away  or  the  family  is 
under  the  stress  of  an  emergency;  carry  out  directions  from  the 
Welfare  or  Health  Agency  which  may  be  in  charge;  help  maintain 

er|c 
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family  routines  and  activitiesj  help  children  have  a sense  of 
security  through  sympathetic  understanding;  supervise  the  play 
and  rest  of  children;  prepare  or  assist  family  members  in  pre- 
paring simple,  nutritious  meals;  help  do  light  laundry  work,  and 
keep  the  house  clean  and  orderly.  The  same  course  of  study  and 
equipment  may  be  used  for  this  training  program  as  for  the  home- 
maker's assistant. 

G.  Management  Aides  in  Low  Rent  Housing  Projects  (Homemaker's  Guides) 

1.  Program  description 

a.  The  managment  aide  is  not  a professional  worker,  but  is 
primarily  a "coach"  or  guide  to  the  homemaker  while  she  is 
in  her  home.  She  does  not  fit  into  an  emergency  situation. 

She  assists  managers  of  local  housing  authorities  in  orient- 
ing residents  in  housing  projects  to  living  in  a new  environ- 
ment. She  may  be  a resident  of  the  housing  project.  The 
management  aide  is  screened  and  carefully  selected  by  the 

4 

joint  approval  of  the  housing  authority  and  cooperating 
agencies  such  as  education,  health  and  welfare. 

b.  Instruction  would  Include  the  study  of  selecting,  buying, 
storing  and  preparing  food;  management  of  time  and  money; 
child  care;  health  and  sanitation  practices;  laundry  proce- 
dures; simple  home  decoration;  community  services  available; 
the  use  and  care  of  equipment;  and  the  keeping  of  records 
and  the  preparation  of  reports  required  by  the  housing 
manager . 

c.  Students  will  participate  in  supervised  activities  using  the 
facilities  of  the  housing  project. 

d.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  pre- 
pared  to  assume  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  a 


o 


management  aide. 
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2 » Equipment 

a.  Equipment  should  include  a variety  of  cleaning  agents, 
utensils  and  supplies  for  food  preparation. 

b.  Facilities  in  the  housing  project  such  as  washer,  dryer 
range  and  refrigerator  shall  be  utilized  for  instructional 
purposes. 

H.  Hotel  and  Motel  Housekeeping  Aide 
1.  Program  description 

a.  Instruction  will  include  the  study  of  the  various  duties 
required  for  cleaning  and  making  up  guest  rooms  and  other 
areas  in  hotels  and  motels. 

b.  The  aide  performs  general  cleaning  duties  in  motel  or  hotel 
rooms j collects  and  counts  soiled  linens j makes  beds;  eropties 
trash  from  waste  baskets;  dusts  furniture  and  woodwork;  hangs 
up  clothing;  checks  for  damage  to  room,  furniture  or  equip- 
ment, and  reports  such  items  to  supervising  housekeeper; 
svjeeps  or  vacuums  carpets  or  rugs;  cleans  bathroom  tub, 
shower,  basin,  toilet,  floor,  mirrors,  and  medicine  cabinets; 
replenishes  stationery,  bathroom  linens  and  supplies;  removes 
drinking  glasses,  replacing  them  with  sanitized  glasses;  and 
checks  room  to  be  sure  everything  is  in  satisfactory  condi- 

■fF* 

tion. 

c.  Students  will  observe  and  participate  when  possible,  in 
supervised  activites  under  the  guidance  of  the  housekeeper, 
the  assistant  housekeeper,  or  the  manager  of  a motel  or  hotel. 

d.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a hotel- 
motel  houskeeping  aide, 

-lU- 
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2 . Equipment 

a.  Equipment  in  the  home  economics  room  should  include  a bed  or 
cot,  linens,  cleaning  supplies,  bath  and  toilet  facilities, 
and  a variety  of  wall,  floor  "’.nd  furniture  finishes. 

b.  Through  visits  to  cooperating  hotels,  motels  school  dormi- 
tories, and  Y.W.C.A.’s,  trainees  can  observe  and  practice 
the  techniques  and  procedures  for  cleaning  rooms,  vrork 
simplification  and  similar  activities. 

I.  Nursing  and  Rest  Home  Aide 
1.  Program  description 

a.  Instruction  will  include  the  study  of  food  preparation  and 
service;  special  diets  for  the  elderly;  methods,  techniques, 
and  equipment  used  in  caring  for  older  people;  basic  concepts 
in  nursing  techniques;  human  relationships;  and  personal 
grooming. 

b.  Students  will  observe  and  participate,  when  possible,  in 
supervised  activities  at  a nursing  or  rest’ home. 

c.  Upon  completion  of  the  training,  the  student  should  be  pre- 
pared to: 

(l)  Serve  as  an  aide  to  an  elderly  or  convalescent  person, 
either  full-time  or  part-time;  prepare  and  serve  the 
person's  food';  answer  the  telephone;  help  with  corres- 
pondence; assist  with  personal  grooming;  keep  surround- 
ings tidy;  help  to  keep  the  person  occupied  by  reading, 
conversing,  and  playing  games;  shop  and  run  errands; 
and,  on  occasion,  accompany  the  person  on  walks,  on 
' visits  to  neighbors,  to  church,  or  to  the  movies. 
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Equipmen  t 

a.  Equipment  in  the  home  economi.rr:  department  in  the  local 
high  school  should  be  adequate  for  this  training  program* 

b.  Visits  to  a retirement  or  nursing  home,  or  to  a family  that 
is  caring  for  an  elderly  person,  offers  trainees  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  older  people  and  their  activities. 

c.  The  local  Red  Cross  unit  may  assist  in  providing  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  teach  home  care  of  the  sick| 


INSTOUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  APPLICATION  TITLED 
"VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  ADULTS" 


Complete  the  heading  of  this  form^  including  a check  in  the  box  describing  the 
program  for  which  you  are  asking  reimbursement. 

Type  I program  is  a Vocational  Home  Economics  program  for  unemployed 
out-of-school  youth  or  adults,  drop-outs,  or  graduates  who  need  voca- 
tional training  of  less-than-technical  level. 

Type  II  program  is  a Vocational  Home  Eoonomics  program  for  employed 
persons.  This  training  and/or  retraining  program  may  be  on  a part- 
time  basis  and  has  as  its  primary  function,  the  upgrading  of  the 
enrollee’s  skills. 

Programs  and  courses  will  enroll  persons  l6  years  of  age  or  older.  These  persons 
will  be  to-king  pre -employment  training  or  retraining  for  occupations  using  Home 
Economics  knowledge  and  skills.  This  type  of  instruction  is  not  a part  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  program. 

A.  Qualifications  of  instructors  will  be: 

(1)  College  graduates  in  Home  Economics  who  hold  a Vocational 
Home  Economics  teaching  certificate  or 

(2)  A high  school  graduate  who  has  spent  a minimum  of 
four  (ii)  years  working  in  the  field  to  be  taught j or  a 
high  school  graduate  trained  to  teach  the  course.  Both 
would  need  temporary  certification. 

B.  Program 

(1)  List  the  title (s)  of  the  course (s)  to  be  offered.  These 
must  be  job  training  courses  which  utilize  Home  Economics 
knowledge  and  skills. 

(2)  List  the  code  number (s)  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles . 

(3)  A minimum  of  10  persons  must  be  enrolled  for  each  course 
approved  for  reimbursement.  On  the  application  form,  add 
the  anticipated  number  of  students  to  be  enrolled  in  each 
course  and  place  the  total  in  the  appropriate  box. 

(Ii)  List  the  number  of  sessions  and  hours  per  session  to  be 
spent  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  with  the  students. 

Total  these  sessions  and  hours  and  place  in  the  appropriate 
boxes. 

Submit  separate  applications  for  each  type  of  job  training  program.  Additional 
applications  can  be  submitted  at  later  dates  as  courses  are  organized.  Submit 
all  three  copies  of  the  application  to  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics  for  approval . One  copy  will  be  returned  to  you. 
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VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR  ADULTS 


Submit  2 copies  Mailing 

School  Name  Address  Date 


Check  type  of  program  | I Day  School  [ f City  Adult  f | Family  Life 

TO;  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Service,  Columbus,  Ohio  Ii321^ 

State  Office  Building  - 65  S.  Front  Street 
SUBJECT;  APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  AN  ADULT  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING 

PROGRAM  IN  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMECS  (Submit  separate  applications  for 
Type  I and  Type  II  programs) 

Type  I - Pre-en5)loyment  Vocational  Home  Economics  Job  training 

programs  for  unemployed  out-of- school  youth  and/or  adults. 
Type  II  - Up-grading,  part-time,  adult  Vocational  Horae  Economics 
job  training  and/or  retraining  courses  for  'employed 
personnel , 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  I hereby  apply  for 

approval  to  initiate  a program(s)  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  as  indicated  above. 

The  assurance  of  Gonqpliance  id.th  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  dated 

applies  to  the  application  submitted  herewith: 


Signature 


Title 

The  following  information  has  been  obtained  to  justify  consideration  of  the  program 
in  this  school  district  or  system. 


Instructor  and/or  Promoter 

Holds  Voc. 
Cert. 

Holds  Teirp . 
Cert. 

Apply ’ng  for 
Temp.  Cert. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

B.  List  titles  of  courses  to  be  offered  under  this  application: 


1.  Course  Title(s)  & 

Last  Name  of  Instructor 

2.  Code 
No. 

Min.  Enroll 
of  10 

1;.  No.  of 
Sessions 

5.  Hours  per 
Session 

- 

Yes 

No 

- 

TOTALS 


foimiats  on  an  attached  sheet.) 

— Do  not  write  below  this  line — - — — — 

APPROVED/DISAPPROVED  for  reimbursement  of  $ at  $2.^0  per  hour  upon  con^jle- 

tion  of  offering  and  submission  of  correct  affidavit(s) . 


Date 


Signed 


VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAIflENG  PROGRAM  FOR  ADULTS 


Submit  3 copies 

Mailing 

School  Name 

Address 

Date 

Check  type  of  program  | 

) Day  School  f ( City  Adult 

r 1 Family  Life 

TO:  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  E^cation 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Service,  Columbus,  Ohio  it321^ 


State  Office  Building  - 65  S.  Front  Street 
SUBJECT:  APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  AN  ADULT  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING 

PROGRAM  IN  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOIIECS  (Submit  separate  applications  for 
Type  I and  Type  II  programs) 

Type  I - Pre-employment  Vocational  Home  Economics  Job  training 

programs  for  unemployed  out-of-school  youth  and/or  adults. 
Type  II  - Up-grading,  part-time,  adult  Vocational  Home  Economics 
Job  training  and/or  retraining  courses  for  employed 
personnel. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  I hereby  apply  for 

approval  to  initiate  a program(s)  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  as  indicated  above. 

The  assurance  of  Conpliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  dated 
applies  to  the  application  submitted  herewith: 


Signature 

Title 

•pie  following  information  has  been  obtained  to  Justify  consideration  of  the  program 
in  this  school  district  or  system. 


Instructor  and/or  Promoter 

Holds  Voc. 
Cert , 

Solds  Tenp, 
Cert. 

Apply*  ng  for 
Temp.  Cert. 

les 

No 

les 

No 

Xes 

No 

• 

B.  List  titles  of  courses  to  be  offered  under  tliis  application: 


1.  Course  Title (s)  & 

Last  Name'  of  Instructor 

2 . Code 
No. 

mn.  Enroll 
of  10 

h*  No.  of 
Sessions 

5.  Hours  per 
Session 

f "rx» r»  • • • 

Xes 

No 

formats  on  an  attached  sheet.) 


— Po  not  write  below  this  line 

APPROVED/DISAPPROVED  for  reimbursement  of  $ at  $2.50  per  hour  upon  couple- 

tion  of  offering  and  submission  of  correct  affidavit(s) . 


Date 


Signed 


VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOICLCS  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING  PROGRAI^  FOR  ADULTS 


Submit  3 copies 

Mailing 

School  Name 

Address 

Date 

Check  type  of  program  | 

1 Day  School  [ f City  Adult 

[ 1 Family  Life 

TO:  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  Horae  Economics  Service,  Columbus,  Ohio  1021^ 


State  Office  Building  - 6^  S.  Front  Street 
SUBJECT:  APPLICATION  FOR  APPROVAL  OF  AN  ADULT  JOB  TRAINING  AND/OR  RETRAINING 

PROGRAM  IN  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOIfCCS  (Submit  separate  applications  for 
Type  I and  Type  II  programs) 

Type  I - Pre-employment  Vocational  Home  Economics  Job  training 

programs  for  unemployed  out-of-school  youth  and/or  adults 
Type  II  - Up-grading,  part-time,  adult  Vocational  Horae  Economics 
job  training  and/or  retraining  courses  for  employed 
personnel. 

Acting  on  behalf  of  the Board,  I hereby  apply  for 

approval  to  initiate  a program(s)  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  as  indicated  above. 

The  assurance  of  Coitpliance  iTith  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  dated 

applies  to  the  application  submitted  herewith: 


Signature 


Title 


The  following  information  has  been  obtained  to  justify  consideration  of  the  program 
in  this  school  district  or  system. 


Instructor  and/or  Promoter  ' 

Holds  Voc. 
Cert. 

Holds  Temp. 
Cert. 

Apply’ ng  for 
Temp.  Cert. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

B.  List  titles  of  courses  to  be  offered  under  this  application: 


(Submit  separate  applicai 

;>ions  for  Type  I and  Ty 

Pe  II  programs,). . 

1.  Course  Title (s)  & 

Last  Name  of  Instructor 

2.  Code 
No. 

Min.  Enroll 
of  10 

k.  No.  of 
Sessions 

5-  Hours  per 
Session 

Yes 

No 

- - - 

fif  space  is  insufficient,  use  above  TOTALS 


foimiats  on  an  attached  sheet.) 

— . — — Do  not  write  below  this  line - 

APPROVED/DISAPPROVED  for  reimbursement  of  $ __________  $2.^0  per  hour  upon  con^sle- 

tion  of  offering  and  submission  of  correct  affidavit (s) . 

Date Signed  . 
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Highlights  Basic  to  Program  Development,  Interpreting  Wage  Earning  Occupations, 


Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus.  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational -Technical  Educ 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Mar66  5p.  Speech  given  before  the  Seminar  for  Home  Economics  Leaders,  Ohio  State  University 
March  1966. 


*SPEECHES;  TEACHER  ADMINISTRATOR  RELATIONSHIP;  ^OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS;  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS;  ADULT 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  *PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
*SEMINAR  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS  LEADERS 

To  be  successful,  occupational  preparation  programs  must  be  interpreted  to  the  many  piersons,  agencies  and 
groups  that  may  be  involved.  Attention  is  focused  on  the  need  for  planning  ways  to  interpret  occupational 
training  programs,  persons  for  v;hom  interpretation  is  important,  and  ways  by  v/hich  interpretation  may  be 
carried  out  over  a period  of  time.  Most  communities  have  at  least  one  common  factor.  There  are  many  new 
programs  available  that  affect  education  and  employment,  and  occupational  training  in  home  economics  is  only 
one  of  these.  Effective  methods  of  interpretation  must  be  used  if  these  programs  are  to  succeed.  The  key 
people  to  include  in  interpretation  efforts  are  the  homemaking  teacher,  administrators,  school  boards, 
guidance  counselors,  high  school  students,  adult  workers,  and  public  and  private  agencies.  Methods  suggested 
are  group  discussions,  oral  presentation,  personal  contacts,  counseling,  and  leaflet  distribution. 
Reinterpretation  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time.  For  the  teachers,  this  may  be  best  done  at  inservice 
meetings  on  a district  or  state  level.  Teacher  education  groups  can  do  much  to  make  interpretation  a 
continuing  process.  (MS) 
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THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

THE  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Seminar  for  Home  Economics  Leaders 


Highlights  Basic  to  Program  Development 

Interpreting  Wage  Earning  Occupations 

Jewell  Deene  Ellis,  Itinerant  Teacher  Trainer, 
Murray  State  College,  Murray,  Kentucky 
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remarks  dealing  with  Interpreting  Wage  Earning  Occupations  in 
Home  Econpmics  center  around  the  experiences  we  in  Kentucky  have  had 
with  getting  occupational  training  programs  under  way.  To  date  most 
of  our  programs  have  been  on  the  high  school  level  and  the  adult  level. 

I would'  like  to  discuss  interpretation  from  three  viewpoints : 

1,  The  need  for  planning  ways  to  interpret  occupational 
training  programs, 

2,  Persons  for  whom  such  interpretation  is  important, 

3,  Ideas  on  ways  interpretation  might  be  carried  out  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Probably  most  of  the  communities  where  we  work  have  at  least  one 
thing  in  common:  there  are  many  new  programs  available  that  affect  edu- 

cation and  employment  and  occupational  training  in  home  economics  is 
just  one  of  these.  This  fact  within  itself  has  many  implications  for 
interpreting  the  program,  Doesn*t  this  say  to  us  we  need  to  devise 
and  make  use  of  effective  methods  of  interpretation  if  programs  in 
occupational  training  are  to  succeed? 
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When  one  has  had  the  experience  of  interpreting  occupational 
training  to  a busy  administrator  who  may  be  concerned  with  projects 
under  the  Economic.  Opportunity  Act  or  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  you  realize  that  very  definite  planning  for  interpreting 
is  necessary.  Interpretation  in  this  case  needs  to  be  thorough  but 
concise,  A mimeographed  sheet  listing  steps  to  take  in  starting  a pro- 
gram is  also  helpful  after  some  explanation  of  the  program  has  been 
made  and  can  be  left  for  reference. 

Because  many  people  and  agencies  may  be  involved  in  any  one  occu- 
pational training  pr*ogram  different  ways  of  interpreting  are  necessary. 
When  doing  preliminary  planning  for  some  of  our  programs  we  found  that 
conferences  vrhere  explanations  were  made  were  good.  I believe  we  will 
also  need  to  plan  for  re-inteipreting.  At  least  this  has  been  our  ex- 
perience as  we  work  with  the  programs  now  under  way.  We  must  also 
realize  that  unless  inteipretation  is  done,  we  will  have  little 
opportunity  for  getting  occupational  training  programs  underway. 

There  are  many  persons  and  groups  for  whom  such  interpretation 
is  important,  but  I will  limit  my  discussion  to  those  persons  and 
groups  on  the  high  school  and  adult  level.  In  thinking  of  the  people 
involved  on  the  high  school  level  it  seems  that  the  homemaking  teacher 
would  head  the  list.  She  needs  to  be  informed  regardless  of  whether 
she  teaches  a class  or  gives  support  to  a class.  In  our  state  a series 
of  regional  conferences  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  occu- 
pational training  to  teachers. 

Administrators,  including  superintendents  and  principals,  attended 
another  series  of  regional  conferences  on  vocational  education  where 
occupational  training  in  home  economics  was  explained.  How  many  of 
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you  have  thought  of  interpreting  the  program  to  boards  of  education? 

In  one  urban  center  the  superintendent  asked  the  high  school  teacher  of 
occupational  training  to  come  to  a regular  board  meeting  and  explain 
in  a few  minutes  the  occupational  program.  The  teacher  in  telling  of 
this  activity  said,  ’’The  board  was  most  interested  in  the  program  and 
I was  there  over  an  hour  answering  their  questions," 

Another  person  who  can  be  of  help  if  they  know  about  the  opportu- 
nities of  occupational  training  is  the  guidance  counselor.  This  person 
could  be  one  of  the  key  people  for  whom  interpretation  of  this  program 

c 

is  vital.  In  some  schools  where  programs  are  now  in  progress  the 
guidance  counselor  has  seirved  on  advisory  committees.  After  learning 
about  the  program  this  person  can  be.  of  great  sei*vice  in  interpreting 
the  program  to  many  students.  The  guidance  counselor  is  one  person  who 
can  make  great  use  of  a leaflet  describing  tne  occupational  program. 

To  this  point  the  people  whom  I have  mentioned  might  be  called 
key  people  as  far  as  interpretation  is  concerned  on  the  high  school 
level.  Another  key  person  is  the  high  school  girl  who  may  be  a 
prospective  trainee.  We  have  found  that  preliminary  explanations  by 
homemaking  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principals  have  been  effective. 
But  may  I hasten  to  say  that  the  person  making  the  explanation  must  be 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  program  and  show  enthusiasm  for  the  program. 

In  connection  with  interpretation  for  high  school  girls,  I would  like 
to  relate  this  story.  In  one  large  high  school  where  some  preliminary 
» planning  was  being  done  an  explanation  of  occupational  training  was 

made  to  several  hundred  girls.  Following  the  explanation,  girls  not 
interested  in  the  program  went  back  to  classes  but  129  girls  stayed  to 
hear  more  about  the  program.  After  further  explanation,  89  girls 


filled  out  a survey  form  indicating  their  interest  in  one  of  three  areas. 
From  this  one  interpretation  by  an  enthusiastic  person  occupational 
classes  were  started  in  the  clothing  and  child  care  areas.  We  have 
also  found  that  when  girls  have  indicated  an  interest  surveys  help  to 
further  intei^ret  the  program. 

Some  other  people  and  groups  for  whom  interpretation  is  desirable 
are  parents,  the  PTA,  women *s  clubs,  extension  workers,  and  agencies 
and  groups  where  girls  may  obtain  work  experience.  With  some  of  these 
groups  personal  contacts  have  been  most  successful.  Again,  the  leaflet 
which  I mentioned  earlier  could  be  used. 

On  the  adult  level,  workers  already  on  the  job  who  can  benefit 
from  upgrading  their  skills  need  to  know  about  the  opportunities  of 
occupational  training.  In  two  large  urban  areas,  workers  in  day  care 
centers  have  asked  for  a class  in  understanding  children.  These  day 
care  centers  are  also  the  same  day  care  centers  where  girls  enrolled 
in  high  school  occupational  training  classes  go  for  their  work  ex- 
perience, In  these  two  situations  it  seems  that  both  the  teacher  and 
the  students  of  occupational  training  helped  to  interpret  occupational 
training  to  people  already  on  the  job. 

As  well  as  adults  on  the  job  knowing  about  the  availability 'of 
training  to  upgrade,  many  agencies  need  to  be  aware  of  this  also.  For 
example,  the  Child  Welfare  Department  in  our  State  has  asked  to  have 
classes  for  workers  in  day  care  centers.  The  Dietics  Association  has 
also  •asked  our  help  in  training  food  service  supervisors. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  concerned  with  ways  interpretation  might 
be  carried  on  over  a period  of  time.  Since  the  occupational  phase  is 


new  and  not  yet  established,  we  have  found  that  re-inteipretation  is 
necessary  from  time  to  time, 

A leaflet  describing  the  program  that  can  be  left  with  ad- 
ministrators , guidance  counselors,  other  individuals  and  groups  will 
help  to  interpret  the  program  over  a period  of  time. 

Advisory  committee  and  advisory  councils  serving  a period  of  time 
can  also  help  with  interpretation. 

Interpretation  over  a period  of  time  for  teachers  on  the  job  may 
best  be  done  at  in-service  meetings  on  a district  or  state  level. 

At  this  point,  I do  want  to  mention  one  suggestion  pertaining  to 
teacher  education. 

Teacher  education  committees  meeting  and  working  every  year  can 
do  a great  deal  to  interpret  the  occupational  phase.  This  year  one  of 
the  committees  suggested  some  activities  related  to  occupational  train- 
ing towai*d  which  college  staffs  might  work. 

In  summarizing  this  discussion,  I believe  that  it  could  be  said 
that  if  occupational  training  programs  are  to  be  successful,  ways  for 
interpreting  need  to  be  planned  for  the  many  persons,  agencies,  and 
groups  that  may  be  involved. 
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Some  of  the  guidelines  that  need  to  be  considered  in  determining  appropriate  programs  for  occupational  home 
economics  are;  (1)  Consider  some  trends  in  education  and  what  is  happening  to  families  and  society, 
together  with  the  changes  needed  in  home  economics  curriculum,  (2)  Determine  needs  of  the  people  in  an  area 
for  vocational  training,  (3)  Make  a survey  to  determine  Jobs  available  and  the  expectation  of  persons  to  be 
employed  in  these  Jobs,  (4)  Set  up  an  advisory  committee  to  help  determine  curriculum  and  equipment  needs 
for  the  school,  (5)  Develop  a job  analysis,  identifying  the  functions  of  the  program  and  define  the 
responsibilities  of  the  job,  (6)  Identify  teachers. who  have  occupational  competence  and  who  can  meet  the 
professional  requirements  for  certification,  (7)  Use  available  resources  pertinent  to  the  specific 
occupations  being  taught,  (8)  Arrange  for  actual  work  experience  programs  with  business,  industry,  or 
institutions  outside  the  school,  (9)  Establish  criteria  for  determining  competencies  a student  will  have 
when  ready  fo  employment,  (10)  Develop  a plan  for  followup  of  students  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program,  and  (11)  Plan  for  a sound  public  relations  program.  The  role  of  high  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  commun i ty* junior  colleges,  and  university  programs  must  be  considered  in  implementing  programs  for 
gainful  employment.  Most  jobs  will  be  in  the  home  and  community -related  occupations,  of  which  the  latter 
have  more  status.  In  determining  appropriate  programs  and  job  areas  for  courses,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  with  different  abilities  in  education,  background,  and  experience.  (MS) 
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For  many  years,  we  in  home  economics  have  been  talking  about  the  dual 
role  of  women,  but  it  has  only  been  with  the  passage  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  that  we  are  now  doing  more  than  just  talking  about  it. 
Viiith  all  the  legislation  that  has  been  passed,  it  is  obvious  that  Congres  s 
believes  education  Ci'dI  make  a difference®  Vie  would  not  be  here  today  if  we 
did  not  believe  this  also.  Traditionally,  homo  economics  in  the  public 
schools  has  provided  education  for  homemaking  and  family  living.  Novr  home 
economics  has  not  only  the  opportunity,  but  also  the  responsibility  to  pro~ 
vide  education  for  homo  and  family  living  /iND  education  for  emplo3mient  in 
those  occupations  which  use  hone  economics  knowledge  and  skills.  We  know 
that  every  school  v/ill  continue  to  offer  a program  in  home  economics  and 
family  living,  but  not  every  school  will  be  offering  home  economics  programs 
in  occupational  education.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  need  to  be 
considered  in  determining  appropriate  programs  for  v/ago  earning? 

The  following  guidelines  may  be  helpful  in  determining  appropriate 
programs. 

1 • Consider  some  trends  in  educat i on  and  whet  is  happening  to 
families  and- ’sociot^yV  togotKer  v^h  the  changes  needed  in 
home  e corlonii c s cur ri  cul um.  For  example: 

- New  understandings  of  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  with 
varying  abilities,  backgrounds,  and  aspirations  make 
appropriate  education  for  each  group  necessary.  This 
means  that  the  content  and  methods  of  teaching  are 
adapted  to  neods  of  special  groups  of  leam-^rs;  slow, 
average,  more  ablo;  mentally  and  physically  handicapped; 
culturally  and  educationally  disadvantaged  from  varied 
socio-economic  levels. 

- liapidly  expanding  knowledge  requLres  careful  solution  of 

learnings  to  be  taught  in  a trend  that  will  necessitate 
programs  and  courses  buing  geared  to  needs  of  specific 
groups:  wage  earning  sequences  for  potential  dropouts 

and  tonninal  students;  basic  program  for  home  economics 
majors;  special  interest  courses  for  non-home  economics 
majors. 
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- The  last  trend  I vdll  mention  is  emphasis  on  the  work  role  of 
women,  early  marriage,  changes  in  obligations  and  needs  of 
family  members,  longer  life  expectancy,  including  medicare, 
requires  reorienting  of  values  and  goals,  adapting  to  varia- 
tions in  patterns  of  living.  This  means  for  home  economics 
curriculum  the  development  of  wage-earning  skills  in  home 
and  comiaunity- related  occupations,  preparation  for  manage- 
ment, management  of  multiple  roles,  strengthening  of  self- 
identity,  and  consideration  of  special  needs  of  the  very 
young  and  the  elderly, 

2,  Determine  needs  of  the  people  in  an  area  for  vocational  training, 

^lie  rieeds,  INTEl{E1STS,  and  abilities  of  the  persons  to  be  trained 
will  affect  the  program  of  instruction.  It  is  important  that  there 
be  established  evidence  that  there  is  a large  enough  number  of 
persons  who  want  to  receive  the  training  and  v/ho  give  evidence  of 
ability  to  profit  from  the  training, 

3,  Make  a survey  to  determine  jobs  available  and  the  expectations  of 

persons  to  be  employed  in  the^e  jobs.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
be  established  evidence  of  reasonable  assurance  for  employment  of 
the  completion  of  training.  Some  indicators  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities might  be:  large  numbers  of  hotels  and  restaurants  which 

signifies  a need  for  cooks,  bakers,  waitresses;  a building  boom  of 
hospitals,  nursing  homes,  motels  ^hich  indicate  a need  for  hospital 
aides,  and  homemaker-home  health  aides;  and  a large  number  of 
employed  women  which  might  indicate  need  for  child  day-care  center 
workers,  homemaker  assistants  and  other  family  services. 

4,  Set  up  an  advisory  committee  to  help  determine  curriculum  and  equip- 
ment needs~for  the  school^  in  considering  curriculura,  some  types  of 
employment  in  home  economics  can  be  more  effectively  taught  by 
cooperating  with  other  disciplines.  Survey  present  school  facilities 
for  space  and  then  plan  for  additional  equipment  needed, 

5,  Develop  a job  analysis,  identifying  the  functions  of  the  program 

and  define  the  respon~Hbilities  of  the  job,  ^ 

6,  Identify  teachers  who  have  occupational  competence  and  who  can  meet 

*^e  professional  requirements  for  certification.  ” 


i 
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7,  Use  available  resources  pertinent  to  the  specific  occupations  being 
taught."*  ^ 

8,  Arrange  for  on  actual  v/ork  experience  program  with  business « industry, 

or  institutions  out  si  de~~thG  school,  considering  nours,  v/orking 
arrangements,  supervision,  insurance,  and  ot he r~  p^o blems'  which  may 
develop  in  cooperative  work  programs,  ■ ' " ’"** 


Establish  criteria  for  detenaining  competencies  a student  will  have 
when  ready  for  employment.  ' 
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10*  Develop  a plan  for  follov/-up  of  students  to  determine  the  effective- 

I ness  of  tho  "prog;rara» 

llo  Plan  for  a sound  public  relations  prop;ran> 

The  effectiveness  of  a program  training  for  employment  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  graduates  employed  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  trained 
and  whether  they  stay  employed*  As  new  programs  are  initiated  and  old  ones 
strengthened  through  v;9ll-planned  curriculum,  good  teaching,  practical  learning 
experiences  and  adequate  facilities,  a sound  program  of  evaluation  will  help 
provide  the  needed  ansv;ers  to  the  development  of  better  programs*  The  wise 
administrator  will  plan  accordingly* 

After  appropriate  programs  have  been  determined,  vdiat  are  some  of  the 
alternatives  for  action? 

1*  High  Schools  ->  High  schools  can  prepare  individuals  for  some  entry 
empl 0 yme nt" "an d they  can  provide  a systematic  and  thorough  intro- 
duction to  the  world  of  work*  Instruction  designed  to  improve  the 
status  and  efficiency  of  adults  alreacfy  employed  can  also  be  offered. 

2*  Area  Vocational  Schools  - liany  individual  high  school  districts  are 
not  large  enough  to  afford  an  adequate  vocational  education  progreim. 
The  prime  objective  of  area  vocational  schools  is  to  provide  youth 
and  adults  with  marketable  skills.  Trainees  must  be  able  to  go 
directly  frran  school  to  a Job*  Persons  to  be  trained  in  these 
schools  may  include  high  school  students,  high  school  graduates, 
high  school  dropouts,  youth  returning  from  military  service,  adults 
entering  or  re-entering  the  labor  force,  and  adults  who  wanh.  to  up- 
grade themselves  through  further  training. 

3*  Community- Junior  Colleges  - Post-high  school  education  is  booming^ 
and  the  fastest  growing  institutions  are  the  community- Junior 
colleges*  The  growth  of  the  community-junior  college  movement  in 
the  United  States  has  opened  new  opportunities  for  occupational 
education*  Llany  communities  have  turned  to  the  community  colleges 
for  providi.ng  the  occupational  training  necessary  for  an  emerging 
group  of  semi-professional  and  technical  occupations.  Horae  economics 
has  comparatively  few  offerings  at  this  level*  This  is  a place  v/here 
we  con  make  a great  impact  at  the  technical,  semi-professional  level. 

4*  University  Programs  - The  university  is  broadening  its  curricula  both 
upward  and  downward;  upward  in  the  sense  of  providing  more  training 
and  education  for  careers  requiring  highly  specialized  mental 
capabilities, and  downv/ard  in  that  the  university  is  increasingly 
educating  people  in  vocational  and  technical  careers*  Such  programs 
shall  be  of  inestimable  value  in  teacher  education  programs  where  at 
the  pro-service  level  prospective  teachers  can  observe  and  partici- 
pate in  programs  for  gainful  employment* 

V^hat  are  the  Job  areas?  V/e  know  the  employment  opportunities  in  occupa- 
tions using  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills  are  greatest  in  occupations 
which  provide  services  in  home  and  community-related  occupations*  The  latter 
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have  more  status*  Programs  now  underway  in  states  are  varied  in  relation  to 
particular  needs  of  youth  and  adults  at  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels 
including  those  having  socio-economics  handicaps*  For  example,  there  are 
homemaker  assistants  programs  to  upgrade  homeraaking  skills  in  poverty  areas 
and  to  assist  homemakers  in  emergency  situations;  homemakers  classes  for 
welfare  mothers  and  mothers  of  probate  court  cases;  preparing  persons  for 
employment  on  staffs  of  Hoad  Start  Programs,  and  day-care  centers;  for  up- 
grading directors  and  o\mers  of  day-care  centers;  and  two-year  programs  at 
the  community  college  level  in  food  merchandizing,  food  service  supervision, 
and  childcare  assistants. 

The  job  areas  that  have  been  identified  thus  far  /e  closely  related  to 
our  home  economics  subject  matter  areas:  (l)  food  management,  production  and 
.rervice;  (2)  care  and  guidance  of  children;  (3)  institutional  and  home  manage 
ment;  ^4)  clothing  management,  production  and  service;  and  (S)  housing  and 
home  furnishings. 

In  determining  appropriate  programs  and  job  areas  for  occupational 
education  courses  in  home  economics,  we  must  proceed  soundly  end  cautiously, 
and  not  find  ourselves  making  ”big  splashes”  in  some  dead-end  alleys,  but 
rather  to  develop  productive  programs  for  youth  and  adults  with  different 
abilities  in-education,  background  and  experiences.  The  program  vdll  differ 
someviiat  from  state  to  state  since  each  must  develop  its  programs  in  light 
of  state  laws  relating  to  education  and  legal  employment  age,  as  well  as  the 
points  of  view  concerning  education  accepted  by  the  leaders  in  education 
within  the  state* 
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SPEECHES;  ^OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS;  *CERTIF ICATION;  *TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS;  *H0ME  ECONOMICS  TEACHE^^S 

The  major  purpose  of  teacher  certification  is  to  insure  a minimum  level  of  exposure  to  education  in  hopes  that 
the  exposure  will  provide  adequate  entrance  skills  and  potentialities  for  growth  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Principles  basic  to  any  state  plan  for  certification  are  to  (1)  v/ork  cooperatively  to  establish  minimum 
standards  for  certification,  (2)  establish  responsibility  for  individual  certification  of  teachers,  (3) 
establish  special  provisions  for  certifying  experienced  homemakers  who  are  graduate  home  economists  but  who 
did  not  take  a teacher-education  program  and  refresher  provisions  for  teachers  who  have  not  been 
professionally  active  for  some  years,  and  (4)  establish  reciprocal  certification  arrangements  between  states 
at  the  secondary  level.  Current  issues  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  occupational  programs  include:  (1) 
Shall  teachers  have  occupational  experience  themselves,  (2)  Shall  these  occupational  teachers  have  a full 
college  preparation  and  meet  all  certification  requirements,  and  (3)  Shall  teachers  have  special  courses  to 
help  them  to  teach  occupational  education.  Speaking  tentatively,  a teacher  certified  to  work  in  occupational 
programs  should  have  a regular  home  economics  teacher's  certificate,  a minimum  of  one  year's  experience  ih 
home  economics  teaching,  at  least  3 months*  job  experience,  a minimum  of  six  credits  of  special  course  work 
in  planning  and  teaching  in  occupational  programs,  and  required  cooperative  work  with  other  occupational 
teachers  in  yearly  workshops  or  institutes.  (MS) 
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Seminar  for  Home  Economics  Leaders 

The  Role  of  Teacher  Education  Institutions 

Changes  Needed  in  State  Certification  Requirements 

Dr.  Marjorie  East,  Head,  Home  Economics  Education, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

In  twelve  minutes  I shall  present  to  you  my  ideas  on  the  problems 
facing  us  in  certifying  teachers  for  occupational  programs  in  seconday 
home  economics.  I shall  state  vxhat  I believe  to  be  the  major  purpose 
of  certification;  four  general  principles  which  I believe  should 
structure  any  attempts  to  certify  teachers,  and  then  three  issues 
which  are  currently  being  debated  when  people  discuss  the  preparation 
(or  indeed,  the  unearthing)  of  teachers  for  wage-earning  programs.  You 
understand,  of  course,  that  I am  expressing  my  views  as  to  purposes, 
principles,  and  issues.  They  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  yours. 

I believe  the  only  justifiable  purpose  of  certification  is  to 
insure  a minimum  level  of  exposure  to  education  in  hopes  that  this  ex- 
posure will  give  adequate  entrance  skills  and  potentialities  for 
growth  in  the  teaching  profession. 

The  four  principles  I think  basic  to  any  state  plan  for  certifi- 
cation are  these : 

1.  Work  cooperatively  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
certification*  Teacher  educators,  state  department 
officials,  schoolmen  and  women  all  work  together, 

2,  Establish  responsibility  for  individual  certification 
of  teachers.  (Pennsylvania  has  recently  vested 
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complete  responsibility  in  the  individual  college. 

If  a student  completes  the  program,  previously  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  awarding 
of  the  teaching  credential  is  automatic.) 

3.  Establish  special  provisions  for  certifying  experienced 
homemakers  who  have  completed  a home  economics  college 
program  but  did  not  take  a teacher  education  program 
when  in  college.  Also,  some  special  provision  should 
be  made  for  refreshing  teachers  who  have  not  been 
professionally  active  for  some  years, 

4,  Establish  reciprocal  certification  arrangements  between 
states.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  course  or 
pattern  of  courses  insures  competence.  A total  pro- 
gram, considered  good  in  one  state  should  be  considered 
adequate  in  another  state.  Reciprocal  certification  is 
already  accepted  in  some  35  states  for  the  elementaiy 
teachers.  Why  not  for  the  secondary  teacher? 

Now  IM  like  to  present  to  you  three  related  issues  which  I hear 
being  discussed  as  we  try  to  prepare  teachers  for  these  occupational 
programs.  As  I give  you  each  issue,  I’ll  give  a brief  view  of  the 
opinions  on  each  side,  and  then  my  own  opinions  will  be  thrown  in  for 
free. 

Issue  #1  ; 

Shall  these  teachers  have  occupational  experience  themselves? 

How  much  of  it?  A month?  Several  years?  At  the  level  and  type  of 
job  they  are  training  the  students  for?  At  a managerial  or 


directional  level? 
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The  T & I people,  who  have  been  in  this  business  for  years,  say 
that  occupational  experience  is  essential,  and  that  some  five  years  of 
such  experience,  at  several  levels  of  competence  are  also  essential, 

t 

I heard  an  eloquent  expression  of  this  point  of  view  at  the  recent 
Regional  Meeting  in  New  York.  The  man  knew  pumps:  seven  years  of 
work  with  pumps  gave  him  competence  and  skill  par  excellance;  he  was 
eminently  qualified  as  a vocational  teacher  of  pumps. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  supervisors  and  superintendents  who 
want  to  get  an  occupational  program  going  - can’t  find  people  who  have 
worked  seven  years,  or  even  seven  days,  as  a wardrobe  specialist.  They 
find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  find  a person  skilled  in  day  care  of 
children  who  wants  to  be  a teacher.  So  regular  teachers  and  their 
supervisors  and  principals  are  trying  to  adapt  their  present  pro- 
grams to  the  new  plan  without  special  experience  in  the  occupations. 

Issue  #2: 

Shall  these  occupational  teachers  have  a full  college  prepara- 
tion and  meet  all  the  requirements  for  a regular  teaching  certificate? 
Or  shall  they  be  drawn  from  those  successful  at  the  "occupations"  and 
be  expected  to  pick  up  a few  courses  of  college  grade  to  give  them 
some  understanding  of  schools  and  youngsters  and  pedagogy? 

The  T & I plan  is  the  latter  of  these  two  choices.  And  there  is 
some  pressure  on  home  economics  to  do  likewise,  to  accept  those 
specialists  who  really  know  "pumps"  or  pre-schoolers  or  the  cleaning 
and  care  of  clothing,  or  catering  of  dinners,  or  what  have  you;  give 
them  a chance  to  take  college-level  courses  for  a year  or  so  and 
certify  them  for  these  programs. 
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On  the  other  hand,  many  home  economics  teacher  educators  say 
that  this  vjould  be  lowering  the  standards  of  quality  teaching,  that 
home  economics  already  has  a hard  time  in  some  schools  being  con- 
sidered intellectually  respectable  and  that  to  accept  as  teachers  the 
people  with  less  than  baccalaureate  education  will  be  catastrophic  to 
the  regular  program.  They  are  pushing  for  mo  re  than  a baccalaureate 
level,  not  less. 

Issue  #3: 

Shall  these  teachers  have  special  courses  to  help  them  do  occu- 
pational education?  Should  such  courses  come  at  the  pre-service  or 
at  the  post  baccalaureate  level? 

Some  say  that  no  special  help  is  needed  for  these  teachers.  If 
a teacher  knows  teaching  and  knows  children,  and  knows  the  job  for 
which  she  is  training  children  that’s  all  she  needs  to  know.  Edu- 
cation courses  are  pretty  much  a waste  of  time  anyway  since  they  are 
so  abstract  and  theoretical. 

Others  say  that  these  teachers  do  indeed  need  special  help  in 
planning  and  organizing,  in  understanding  the  changing  world  of  work— 
the  influence  of  automation,  for  example.  Again,  some  say  this 
special  help  should  be  given  to  all  future  teachers  as  part  of  their 
undergraduate  study.  Others  feel  that  only  certain  schools  and 
certain  teachers  will  be  involved  in  this  occupational  work  and  that 
after  a teacher  has  experience  and  knows  that  she  wants  to  work  in 
occupational  home  economics,  then  she  should  get  special  help  through 
special  courses. 


My  own  opinions  on  these  issues  are  these:  (at  this  time,  you 

understand.  For  me  the  debate  is  not  yet  settled.  I can  be  con- 
vinced otherwise.)  A teacher  certified  to  work  in  occupational 
programs  of  home  economics  will  have: 

1.  A regular  home  economics  teacher?s  certificate,^ 

2.  A minimum  of  a year’s  experience  in  home  economics 
teaching. 

3»  Job  experience  in  the  occupation  for  which  the 

students  are  to  be  trained  of  at  least  three  months, 

4,  A minimum  of  six  credits  of  special  course  work  in 
the  planning  and  teaching  of  occupational  programs, 

5*  Required  cooperative  work  with  other  occupational 
teachers  in  yearly  workshops  or  institutes. 

I stand  ready  to  discuss  further  these  points— but  my  twelve 


minutes  is  gone. 
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PREFACE 


It  hds  been  hc-rtening  to  observe  the  increased  interest  across 
the  nation  in  the  establishment  of  pilot  programs  in  agricultural 
education.  Evidence  that  the  need  for  pilot  programs  is  being  recog- 
nized is  readily  seen  in  the  requests  we  have  been  receiving  here  at 
the  Center  for  information  or  assistance  on  guidelines  to  be  followed 
in  establishing  pilot  programs. 


Consequently,  we  are  reprinting  from  the  REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND 
RESEARCH  COORDINATION  CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULT'ORAL  OCCUPATIONS  the  work 
of  the  comittee  at  that  conference  that  developed  Guidelines  for 
Programs  in  Agricultural  Education.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
this  conference,  held  at  the  National  Center  for  Advanced  Study  and 
Research  in  ^ricultural  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Agricul- 
tiiral  Education  in  cooperation  -t-ath  the  Agricultural  Education 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Education  January  13  - 15,  1964,  and  attended 
by  representatives  of  twenty-one  states,  had  as  one  of  its  two  primaTy 
objectives  the  development  of  guidelines  for  pilot  programs. 

We  hope  that  the  work  of  this  committee  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  different  states  in  initiating  pilot  programs. 


GUIDELINES  FOR  PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION* 


The  purpose  of  pilot  programs  is  to  provide  a systematic  basis  through 
which  program  improvements  may  be  brought  about  in  agricultural  education. 
While  pilot  programs  are  an  essential  part  of  an  on-going  program  in  agri- 
cultural education,  they  become  particularly  important  at  this  time.  Not 
only  do  we  have  the  new  national  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^3  which 
provides  for  a broader  program  but  in  addition  we  are  faced  with  accelerating 
changes  in  the  students,  schools,  and  communities  that  we  serve,  as  well  as 
in  agriculture.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  essential  that  states  provide 
for  experim.entation  and  program  development  in  their  state  plans. 

State  staffs  have  an  increased  responsibility  in  providing  leadership 
for  changes  in  programs  which  will  strengthen  agricultural  education,  pilot 
programs  provide  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  refine  new  approaches  and  to 
offer  tested  recommendations  for  the  further  improvement  of  programs.  We 
do  not  subscribe  to  change  Just  for  the  sake  of  change,  but  recognise  that 
change  is  inevitable,  and  the  proper  role  of  state  staffs  in  agricultural 
education  is  to  provide  leadership  to  desired  change.  Planning  for  orderly, 
systematic  change  should  be  continuous.  The  changes  to  which  we  refer  are 
not  the  kind  that  teachers  traditionally  make  within  their  own  departments. 

We  are  referring,  rather,  to  m.a,1or  changes  that  have  implications  for  state 
wide  programs. 

A pilot  program  is  a planned  activity  for  testing  a new  idea  in  a 
realistic  situation.  There  are  four  distinct  steps  in  a pilot  program. 

*Adapted  from  an  Ohio  State  University  Agricultural  Education  Seminar 
Report  by  M.  G.  Linson,  et  al . , I962. 


Each  step  is  a different  phase  in  the  development  or  adoption  of  an  innova- 
tion, Briefly,  the  four  steps  in  a pilot  program  are: 

1.  Identifying  new  ideas  and  concepts 

2.  Designing  ideas  into  workable  educational  programs  of  action 

3.  Evaluating  through  field  testing 

4.  Disseminating  ideas  which  have  proven  successful 

Step  one  is  the  identification  of  ideas  that  have  implications  for  edu- 
cational improvement.  Priority  should  be  assigned  to  those  ideas  which  appear 
to  have  particular  significance  for  further  development  of  the  state  program. 
Step  two  involves  the  process  of  designing  the  promising  ideas  identified  in 
step  one  into  workable  educational  plans.  The  third  step  is  one  of  field 
testing  and  evaluation.  The  plan  for  evaluation  should  be  developed  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  field  test.  The  educational  innovation  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  to  determine  its  educational  values  and  possible  limita- 
tions or  restrictions.  The  final  step  com.es  when  a new  idea  has  been  proven 
valuable  to  education  and  ready  for  wide  dissemination. 

These  four  steps  are  inter-related,  but  each  is  sufficiently  important 
to  merit  individual  attention.  The  competencies  of  specialized  resource  peo- 
ple should  be  utilized  in  each  step,  Brickell,^  in  a study  of  educational 
change  in  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  concluded  that  the  most  formidable 
block  to  instructional  improvem.ent  today  is  that  education  unlike  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  industry  fails  to  distinguish  the  three  phases  of  change: 
design,  evaluation,  and  dissemination.  Moreover  it  fails  to  support  adequately 
the  basic  research  which  should  precede  the  design  stage. 

Pilot  programs  in  agricultural  education  can  best  serve  their  purpose 
when  each  step  is  adequately  developed  to  fulfill  its  specific  purpose. 

^Henry  M.  Brickell,  Organizing  New  York  State  for  Educational  Change. 

New  York:  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  State  Education  Depart- 

ment, 1961, 


Because  each  step  is  different  the  procedures  and  personnel  used  will  vary 
accordingly.  State  staffs  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  guiding  the 
innovation  through  the  four  steps  in  such  a manner  that  the  results  can  be 
evaluated  and  considered  for  use  in  improving  vocational  programs. 

Only  a small  number  of  pilot  programs  should  be  attempted  at  any  one 
time  because  of  limitations  of  staff,  financial  resources,  etc.  Therefore, 
systematic  procedures  should  be  used  in  determining  major  changes  and  exten- 
sions in  the  on-going  program. 

STEP  I - IDENTIFY  IDEAS  FOR  PILOT  PROGRAMS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Teachers,  state  department  personnel,  teacher  educators,  and  lay  citizens 
all  have  ideas  for  improving  vocational  agriculture  programs.  Some  ideas  hav- 
limited  possibilities  for  application  in  a state -wide  program,  but  all  need  to 
be  considered. 

A.  Guiding  Principle 

In  identifying  possible  pilot  programis  in  agricultural  education,  state 
leadership  should  actively  and  continuously  encourage  the  development  of 
new  ideas  for  program  improvement  and  expansion  and  new  program  develop- 
ment. A small  committee  should  be  charged  with  receiving  the  ideas, 
analyzing  and  determining  those  which  appear  to  show  promise,  determin- 
ing needed  priorities,  and  recommiending  those  for  which  pilot  program.s 
should  be  developed. 

B.  Guidelines 

The  following  guidelines  apply  to  joint  state  staffs  in  agricultural 
education. 

1.  Evaluate  present  programs  within  the  state  as  a mieans  of  determining 
how  well  such  programs  are  m.eeting  current  needs.  Such  an  evaluation 


might  consider  studies  already  completed  as  well  as  additional 
studies  and  surveys  to  identify  needed  improvements  in  the  program. 
Consider  the  need  for  expanding  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  addi- 
tional students  as  provided  "by  the  national  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  19c3.  Among  these  might  he:  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Students; 

Procedures  for  Training  for  Farm  Related  Occupations;  Post-High 
School,  including  Technician  Education;  and  Joint  Programs  with 
other  Vocational  Services. 

Make  an  organized  effort  to  secure  suggestions  from  those  now  affected 
by  the  programs  of  agricultural  education.  Teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, board  members,  and  their  representatives  on  advisory  commit- 
tees should  be  invited  to  submit  ideas  for  improving  programs. 

Appoint  a state -wide  Pilot  Programs  Comm.ittee. 

a.  This  committee  should  be  limdted  in  numbers  and  should  include 
those  with  administrative  responsibilities  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion. Such  a committee  might  include  the  head  state  supervisor, 
head  teacher  educator,  and  two  or  three  additional  persons  from 
the  staffs  and  advisory  committee. 

b.  Each  suggested  innovation  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  its 
potential  contribution  to  the  state -wide  program.  Those  which 
appear  to  have  major  implications  should  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
staffs  and  advisory  committee. 

Consider  recommendations  of  the  State  Pilot  Programs  Committee,  assign 
priorities,  and  name  a director  with  commensurate  authority  to  give 
leadership  to  each  pilot  program. 


STEP  II  - DESIGN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PLAN 


The  development  of  the  design  for  the  educational  program  is  a basic  step 
which  must  precede  field  testing.  The  cruciality  of  this  step  merits  the  use 
of  the  most  competent  talent  and  other  resources  that  can  he  assembled. 

A.  Guiding  Principle 

The  educational  plan  for  each  pilot  program  should  be  carefully  designed. 
It  should  be  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from  normal  controls^ 
standards^  and  regulations  which  might  limit  the  scope  and  direction  of 
the  program.  The  plan  should  "spell  out"  the  things  that  are  to  be  done, 
a time  table  (or  schedule)  for  getting  the  program  under  way,  and  the 
person  responsible  for  the  different  phases  of  the  plan.  The  people  who 
are  closely  involved  in  the  pilot  program  should  participate  in  designing 
the  plan, 

B.  Guidelines 

1.  Designate  a director  who  will  have  major  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  the  educational  plan, 

2.  Use  specialized  consultants  in  developing  the  plan  and  to  test  ideas 
against  known  factors  and  basic  research. 

3.  Involve  school  administrators  and  guidance  counselors  in  developing 
the  plan. 

Consider  the  appointment  of  both  state  and  local  advisory  committees, 
depending  on  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  pilot  program(s). 

5.  Develop  as  part  of  the  educational  plan: 

a.  A statement  of  the  philosophical  basis  and/or  situation  which 
prompted  the  idea  for  the  pilot  program. 

b.  Statements  of  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  program. 
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c.  statement  of  what  is  expected  from  the  pilot  program  and  the 
resulting  changes  that  will  benefit  the  program  of  agricultural 
education. 

d.  Curricular  content  to  be  included  in  the  pilot  program. 

e.  Teaching  materials  and  equipment  needed. 

f.  Specific  steps  in  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

g.  Number  of  schools  needed  as  pilot  centers. 

h.  Criteria  for  selecting  schools  (kind  of  comjnunity  and  schools 
settings  needed).  ' 

i.  Qualifications  of  teacher  and/or  others  who  will  be  responsible 
for  the  program. 

j.  Number  of  students  to  enroll. 

k.  Criteria  for  selecting  students. 

l.  Administrative  changes  the  pilot  school(s)  will  need  to  make  to 
implement  the  plan. 

m.  Length  of  pilot  program(s),  including  tim.e  needed  for  effective 
evaluation. 

n.  Estimated  cost  of  conducting  the  program. 

o.  Orientation  and  training  needed  (and/or  professional  or  tech- 
nical course). 

p.  Records  to  be  kept  and  the  reports  to  be  made. 

6.  Provide  for  critical  review  of  plans  by  specialists,  staff  members, 
school  administrators  and  counselors,  advisory  committees  and  others 
who  are  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to  make  an  appraisal. 

7.  Secure  approval  of  the  plan  and  necessary  financing. 

8.  Designate  a coordinator  in  each  school  where  the  plan  is  to  be  imple- 
mented. The  coordinator,  in  many  schools,  may  be  the  teacher  of 


agriculture . 


9.  Postpone  using  the  pilot  schools  as  demonstration  centers  until 
evaluation  proves  the  ideas  or  practices  are  educationally  sound. 

STEP  III  - EVALUATE  THROUGH  FIELD  TESTING 

This  step  involves  taking  the  completed  educational  plan  prepared  in 
Step  II  and  developing  the  evaluation  procedure.  The  education  plan  is  then 
field  tested  under  actual  conditions.  The  plan  for  evaluation  of  the  innova ~ 
tion  should  be  carefully  followed. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  pilot  program  may  result  in  over- 
achievement  to  the  extent  that  the  apparent  beneficial  effects  of  a given 
innovation  will  be  due  to  the  added  effort  (Hawthorne  Effect)  rather  than  to 
the  innovation  being  tested.  To  insure  a more  accurate  evaluation  it  is 
necessary  to  give  control  schools  the  same  kind  of  attention. 

A.  Guiding  Principle 

Field  testing  of  innovations  in  agricultural  education  should  take  place 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions.  The  complete  evaluation  procedure 
should  be  developed  prior  to  the  field  testing  and  followed  throughout 
the  trial.  Criteria  for  evaluating  outcomes  must  be  clearly  stated  in 
advance.  (A  "no"  may  be  as  valuable  as  a "yes".) 

B.  Guidelines 

1.  Devise^  with  consultant  help,  the  evaluation  procedure  and  instru- 
ments that  will  be  used  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  pilot 
program  attained  its  objectives.  (Gee  suggested  patterns  for  evalu- 
ation, section  C which  follows. ) 

2.  Follow,  with  minimum  deviation,  the  evaluation  procedure  developed 
prior  to  the  field  test. 

3.  Select  participating  field  study  situation(s ) . 

4.  Discuss  detailed  plan  with  those  who  will  be  involved. 


5.  Arrange  for  personnel,  materials,  and  facilities  and  equipment 
necessary  to  conduct  the  program. 

6.  Agree  on  any  financial  aid  that  might  be  supplied. 

7*  Draw  up  agreements  which  clearly  state  the  responsibilities  of  all 
individuals  and  agencies  involved, 

8.  Have  agreements  signed  by  appropriate  officials. 

9.  Since  pilot  programs  are  untried  and  may  deviate  considerably  from 
standard  procedure,  involve  only  enough  situations  to  allow  for 
proper  evaluation. 

Patterns  of  Evaluative  Procedures 

The  purpose  of  a pilot  program  is  to  obtain  answers  to  clearly  stated 
questions  that  have  originated  in  an  idea  for  a new  direction  in  occupa- 
tional education.  The  idea  must  appear  to  offer  promise,  obstacles 
must  not  be  insurmountable,  the  administrative  limitations  must  be 
resolved,  and  valid  criterion  measures  must  be  chosen  or  developed, 

A pilot  program  is  action  research  on  which  judgment  is  being  sus- 
pended while  comparisons  involving  some  degree  of  controls  are  being  made 
and  an  appraisal  prepared  for  publication.  There  are  varying  levels  of 
research  sophistication  in  pilot  programs.  The  results  m^ay  be  reported 
simply  as  verbal  or  mathematical  observations.  A next  level  mxight  in- 
volve a kind  of  pre -experimental  design.  At  the  very  best,  a true  exper- 
imental model  will  be  appropriate  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  available 
resources.  If  the  proposal  cannot  meet  necessary  conditions  for  true 
experimentation,  a quasi -experimental  design  may  be  substituted  and  a 
worthwhile  complex  developmental  procedure  synthesized. 

The  most  frequently  used  pattern  or  model  for  an  action  program 
involves  the  application  of  a sx^ecially  prepared,  new  treatment  to  one 
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group  of  students.  Observations  of  outcomes  are  made.  This  design  is  known 
as  a one -group  case  study. ^ 


A treatment 

> 

Observation 

X 

is  followed  by 

0 

If  a pre-test  is  administered  before  the  treatment,  the  design  is  modi- 
fied to  measure  change  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  pilot  program.  It  is  a one- 
group  pre -test-post-test  study. 

Pre-test  ^ Treatmient  ^ Post -test 

0i  X 0i 


By  testing  students  who  received  a special  treatment  and  comparing 
results  with  scores  of  students  who  did  not  receive  the  treatment,  a static - 
group  comparison  design  has  been  effected  without  prior  random  assignment. 
First  group:  Treatment  Observation 


X 

Second  group: 


0 


1 
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Often  the  only  feasible  plan  for  trying  out  an  innovation  in  teaching  is 
to  apply  the  treatment  to  an  intact  class.  If  this  group  of  students  and  the 
students  in  another  class  not  given  the  special  treatmient  are  pre -tested  and 
post-tested,  the  miOdel  may  be  called  a quasi -experimiental  non -equivalent  con- 
trol group  design.  If  a considerable  number  of  schools  can  be  made  available, 
with  random  assignment  of  half  of  themi  to  each  treateent,  the  school  average 
scores  may  be  analyzed  as  a true  experim.ental  design. 

Pre-test  Treatment  Post -test 

0i  X Oq 


p 

N.  L.  Gage,  ed. , Handbook  of  Research  on  Teaching.  Chicago:  Rand 

McNally  and  Company,  I9SJ!  Chapter  5 by  D.  T.  Campbell  and  J.  C.  Stanley. 
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Another  possibility  is  the  use  of  entire  schools  or  classes  as  intact 
experimental  groups  with  matching  schools  or  classes  as  control  groups.  To 
check  for  the  Hawthorne  effect,  an  extra  group  of  control  schools  or  classes 
could  be  used  without  a pre-test.  This  design  might  be  labeled  "A  quasi- 
experimental  matched  control  group  design. " 


Pre -test 
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Treatment 
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Post -test 
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Reference  to  the  Campbell,  Stanley  chapter  previously  cited  will  give 
the  potential  coordinator  of  a pilot  project  suggestions  on  how  to  use  a true 
experimental  design  if  random  assignment  of  students  to  treatment  groups  is 
feasible.  Pre -test -post -test  control  groups,  post-test  only  control  groups, 
or  an  inclusive  four-group  design  are  recommended.  Multivariate  designs, 
such  as  factorial  experiments,  are  highly  efficient  especially  when  inter- 
action and  covariation  are  taken  into  account. 

For  any  appraisal  to  be  worthwhile,  valid  criterion  measures  of  outcomes 
must  be  constructed.  Some  measure  student  knowledge.  Those  that  report  occu- 
pational placement  and  progress,  in  forms  germane  to  societal  goals  as  well 
as  to  individual  counseling,  have  special  significance  as  agricultural  educa- 
tion expands  into  new  areas  along  with  related  vocational  education  fields. 


STEP  IV  - DISSEMINATE  FIELD  TESTED  IMOVATIONS 

People  who  have  studied  the  process  of  dissemination  of  new  ideas  indicate 
that  observation  brings  about  much  more  rapid  adoption  than  written  or  oral 
reports.  It  is  also  true  that  people  generally  accept  new  practices  faster 
when  these  practices  are  observed  in  situations  similar  to  their  own.  For 
example,  teachers  and  school  administrators  in  small  districts  m.ay  be  reluctant 


to  adopt  new  practices  that  have  been  demonstrated  only  in  large  school  sys“ 
terns.  The  wide-spread  dissemination  of  new  practices  should  take  place  ONLY 
affcer  field  testing  has  shown  that  these  practices  are  educationally  and 
administratively  sound.  Even  then,  the  results  may  be  "good"  but  not  some- 
thing that  every  school  should  include. 

A.  Guiding  Principle 

Innovations  in  education  should  be  demonstrated  in  schools  in  normal 
settings,  providing  maximum  opportunity  for  interested  personnel  to 
observe  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  development. 

B.  Guidelines 

1.  Select  schools  for  demonstration  centers,  taking  into  consideration 
location,  lacilities,  size,  and  potential  of  enrollment.  Additional 
financial  assistance  may  be  needed  to  insure  a complete  and  adequate 
demonstration, 

2.  Arrange  for  state  department  of  education  personnel,  teacher  educa- 
tors, school  administrators,  teachers,  and  advisory  groups  to  observe 
demonstration  centers. 

3*  Prepare  a complete,  written  description  of  the  innovation, 
h.  Provide  teachers  with  needed  instruction,  assistance,  and  materials 
to  enable  them  to  utilize  the  innovation  when  appropriate. 

5*  Publicize  tnrough  professional  journals  and  other  appropriate  media, 
the  accomplishm.ents  and  values  gained  from  the  innovation. 

SUMMARY 

The  section  on  "Guidelines  for  Pilot  Programs"  suggests  four  steps:  1. 

Ideao,  2,  Design,  3*  Field  Study  and  Evaluacion,  and  4,  Dissemination,  The 
suggestion  that  we  start  with  "ideas"  indicates  that  pilot  programs  should 
represent  innovations  in  agricultural  education.  Educational  needs  stem 


primarily  from  the  basic  needs  of  people.  As  many  of  the  functions  performed 
in  agriculture  have  moved  from  farm  to  urban  areas^  the  needs  for  training 
have  expanded  to  include  not  only  training  for  farming  but  also  training  for 
agricultural  business  and  industry. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  pilot  programs  is  to  explore  areas  of  voca- 
tional education  in  which  we  would  push  back  the  horizons  and  develop  ways 
to  serve  more  effectively  the  present  and  emerging  needs  of  people  under  the 
rapidly  changing  technology.  Integrated  programs  of  agriculture,  distribu- 
tive education,  and  trades  and  industry,  along  with  related  elements  of 
science,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  other  aspects  of  general  education, 
appear  to  be  areas  in  which  pilot  programs  should  be  developed.  Programs  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  socio-economic  depressed  groups  and  reduce  the 
problems  of  school  drop-outs  and  potential  drop-outs  need  to  be  developed 
in  order  to  meet  our  responsibilities  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963. 

The  committee  suggests  the  following  as  problem  areas  for  pilot  programs: 

1,  Developing  program.s  where  an  agriculture  teacher  is  the  local  school 
coordinator  of  cooperative  education  experiences. 

2.  Developing  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  new  school  district  reorga- 
nization patterns. 

3.  Cooperative  related  agricultural  industries  training: 

a.  Cooperate  with  representatives  of  agricultural  business  and  industry. 

b.  Cooperate  with  other  educational  training  programs, 

c.  Cooperate  with  other  agricultural  agencies, 

4,  Effectiveness  of  providing  specific  in-service  teacher  education  in: 

a.  Technical  agriculture,  b.  Distributive  occupations,  and  c.  Aspects  of 
general  education,  such  as  social  science,  science,  economacs,  and  m.athe- 


matics . 


Providing  programs  with  full-time  adult  teachers. 

Providing  subject  matter  specialists  to  improve  instructional  programs. 
Developing  programs  for  low  income  farmers. 

Using  resource  persons  for  teaching advisory  work,  and  recruiting. 
Measuring  effectiveness  of  training  in  terms  of  technical  principles  as 
opposed  to  training  in  specific  skills  and  abilities. 

A program  providing  for  specialized  training  in  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  care  of  farm  machinery. 

A program  in  vocational  agriculture  at  the  junior  high  level  for  potential 
drop-outs  in  urban  areas. 

Providing  educational  programs  for  rural  youth  who  did  not  complete  high 
school. 

Upgrading  coirnuni cat  ions  skills  of  high  school  agricultural  students. 
Measure  effectiveness  for  training  drop-outs  and/or  potential  drop-outs 
for  agricultural  occupations  other  than  farming. 
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^NATIONAL  SEMINAR  ON  EVALUATION  AND  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  AG^?  ICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

In  discussing  the  objective  developing  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  individuals  engaged  in  or 
preoaring  to  engage  in  agricultural  occupations  other  than  production  agriculture,  three  assumptions  a^e  made 
(1)  Knov'/ledge  and  skills  in  agriculture  exist,  can  be  identified,  and  can  oe  translated  into^educat ional  ^ 
objectives,  (2)  The  selection  of  specific  objectives  contributes  to  a quality  orogram,  and  (3)  ‘teachers  in  a 
subject  area  should  select  the  educational  objectives.  Propositions  set  forth  include:  (1)  Before  objectives 
can  be  identified,  agricultural  occupations  must  be  described,  (2)  The  extent  to  which  technical  knowledge  of 
plant  and  animal  growth  principles  is  required  best  defines  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  (3)  Essentially  no 
difference  exists  in  the  nature  of  units  taught  to  develop  competency  in  occupatioris  either  on  or  off  the 
* farm,  and  (4)  Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  are  best  qualified  to  teach  principles  of  plant  and  animal 
growth.  Three  levels  of  the  occupations  need  specific  objectives:  production  agriculture,  supporting 
occupations  supplying  inputs,  and  consumer  commodities,  uompetenc/  factor  groups  for  each  must  be  devised, 
and  i nst rijct iona 1 content  ordered.  Student  performance  will  include  mastery  of  content  and  acquisition  of  a 
kind  of  behavior  operating  in  a substantive  area.  Because  definite  stages  in  the  learning  orocess  extist,  it 
is  necessary  that  a continuum  be  derived  by  appropriately  ordering  animal  growth  principles.  This  continuum 
can  be  expanded  into  attributes  identifying  agricultural  occupations.  This  paper  appears  in  ED  nil  03’’.  (JM) 
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OBJECTIVE  2;  To  develop  agricultviral  competencies  needed  by  individuals  engaged  in  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  agricultural  occupations  other  than  production 
agricixlture , 


The  most  general  objective  of  education  is  that  it  cultivates  excellence.  Translated 
by  Bruner,^  this  means  the  teaching  of  structure  rather  than  simple  mastery  of  facts  and 
techniques. 

Viewing  the  objectives  for  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agricult\ire  from  a 
prospective  student’s  point  of  view,  Figure  1 illustrates  the  logical  sequence  of  contact 
with  each  objective,  with  the  exception  of  objectives  one,  two,  five,  and  six.  These 
interact  with  each  other  during  study  of  an  occupation  or  family  of  occupations.  The  two 
questions  asked  in  Figure  1 are  prerequisites  for  individual  or  group  actions  in  any  society. 

p 

According  to  Krathwohl  and  others"  the  affective  domain  includes  educational  objec- 
tives emphasizing  a feeling  tone,  an  emotion,  or  a degree  of  acceptance  or  rejection.  This 
domain  relates  to  the  personal  aspects  of  work.  More  than  any  of  the  other  objectives, 
numbers  five  and  six  belong  to  this  domain. 


Figure  1.  ORDERING  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

IN  AGRICULTURE 
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^Bruner,  J.  S.  The  Process  of  Education.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  I963. 
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Krathwohl,  D.  R,,  D.  G.  Bloom,  B.  B.  fiasia.  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  Handbook  II; 
Affective  Domain.  New  York:  David  McKay  Company  j'  Inc , , 1964 , ~ ~ 
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The  cognitive  domain  includes  the  remembering  or  reproducing  of  information  which  has 
been  learned.  Clearly,  objectives  one  and  two  belong  to  this  domain.  The  following  guid- 
ing principles  developed  for  the  taxonomy,  apply  equally  to  all  educational  objectives 

1.  The  taxonomy  (of  educational  objectives)  should  be  used  in  regard  to  existing 
educational  units  and  programs. 

2.  The  taxonomy  should  be  logically  developed  and  internally  consistent. 

3.  The  taxonomy  should  be  consistent  with  otir  present  imderstanding  of  psycholog- 
ical phenomena. 

4.  The  classification  should  be  a purely  descriptive  scheme  in  which  every  type  of 
educational  goal  can  be  represented. 

Bloom^  further  divides  educational  objectives  in  the  cognitive  domain  into  six  m.ajor  classes : 
knowledge,  ccxnprehension,  application,  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation.  Much  of  the 
content  in  both  handbooks  focuses  on  curriculum  construction  and  urogram  development  rather 
than  educational  objectives  for  the  individual  learner. 

This  paper  addresses  itself  to  a discussion  of  objective  two  in  the  Objectives  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture^  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of 
criteria  for  evaluation.  The  objective  is: 

To  develop  agrict0.tural  competencies  needed  by  individuals  engaged  in  or 
preparing  to  engage  in  agricultural  occupations  other  than  production 
agriculture. 

Perhaps  the  purposes  of  this  conference  can  best  be  served  by  a straight-forward  delinea- 
tion of  a particular  position  on  the  educational  preparation  for  agricultural  occupations. 
This  position  paper  represents  only  one  of  several  approaches  which  could  be  taken  on  the 
subject.  However,  the  author  shall  attempt  to  logically  and  systematically  put  forth  four 
propositions. 

The  following  assiunptions  generally  relate  to  the  content  of  this  paper  and  specifically 
to  the  propositions: 

1.  Knowledge  and  skills  in  technical  agriculttire  exist,  can  be  identified,  and  can  be 
translated  into  educational  objectives. 

2.  The  selection  of  specific  appropriate  objectives  contributes  to  a quality  vocation- 
al education  program  in  agriculture. 

3.  Teachers  who  are  best  qualified  in  a subject  matter  area  should  select  the  educa- 
tional objectives  for  that  area. 

Before  criterial  objectives  can  be  written  for  programs  in  agricultural  occupations, 
technical  knov;ledge  of  skills  involving  plant  and  animal  growth  principles  must  be  identi- 
fied. This  position  is  delineated  by  the  following  propositions. 

1.  Before  appropriate  educational  objectives  can  be  identified  for  agricultural  occu- 
pations, defining  attributes  must  be  assigned  to  the  category. 


^Bloom,  B.  S.  (ed),  M.  D.  Englehart,  B.  J.  Furst,  Walker  H.  Hill,  and  D.  R.  Krathwohl. 
Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives,  Handbook  I;  Cognitive  Domain.  New  York;  David 
McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1956. 

^Ibid. 


^Office  of  Education,  OE  8Z'^U,  Objectives  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agri- 
culture . 12  pp.  Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  I965, 
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2.  The  extent  of  technical  agricultural  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  growth 
principles  best  defines  the  natxxre  of  the  agricultiiral  occupation. 

3.  Essentially  no  difference  exists  in  the  natvire  of  the  technical  agricultxire 
resource  units  taught  to  develop  competency  in  agricultural  occupations  either 
on  or  off  the  farm, 

h.  Teachers  of  vocational  agricultxire  are  best  qualified  to  teach  principles 
of  plant  and  animal  growth. 

An  important  notation  to  the  third  proposition  is  the  extent  of  application  of  this  know- 
ledge in  the  occupation.  The  extent  of  application  has  in^jortant  inrolications  for  educa- 
tional objectives.  Presumably , an  agribusiness  employee  finds  himself  in  an  environment 
which  requires  more  specific  knowledge  of  particular  segments  of  technical  information 
than  most  farm  managers.  For  example,  a farm  supply  store  employee  may  need  to  know 
extensive  information  about  the  limited  number  of  products  available  for  sale  by  the  store. 
A farm  manager  needs  less  extensive  knowledge  of  more  products. 

This  paper  shall  attempt  to  establish  the  need  for  an  affirmative  dimension  describ- 
ing both  on  and  off-farm  agricultural  occupations.  The  second  proposition  remains  as  an 
assertion  throughout  the  paper.  But  a construct  is  proposed,  projecting  production  agri- 
cultxire  effects  throughout  the  agricultxxral  industry. 

Principle  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  growth  phenomena  provides  the  best  background 
for  most  agricultxxral  occupations.  The  nature  or  content  of  this  knowledge  Wie  same  in 
all  situations.  However,  the  extent  to  which  this  knowledge  applies  depends  on  the~de^nds 
of  situation  and  the  particular  "environment  of  the  agribusiness  employee. 

Identifying  Agricultxiral  Attributes  in  Occupations 

Bruner  and  others^  define  an  attribute  as  a discriminable  featxire  of  a concept.  For 
example  one  feature  of  a table  is  that  it  has  legs.  This  feature  or  attribute  may  vary 
from  item  to  item.  Some  tables  have  long  legs,  some  tables  have  short  legs.  Other  legs 
are  round  and  some  are  square.  But  the  attribute  of  having  legs  identifies  a table. 
According  to  Bruner,  when  a discriminable  featxire  is  used  to  infer  identity  of  scxnething, 
it  is  a criterial  attribute.  The  legs  on  a table  may  be  so  short  that  the  table  is  almost 
resting  on  the  ground.  One  could  say  it  is  much  less  of  a table;  but,  if  one  accepts  the 
identifying  attribute  of  a table  as  having  legs,  the  non-functional  legs  qualify  the  object 
as  a table.  Criterial  attributes  are  sorely  needed  to  identify  agricultural  occupation^ 

Webster'^  defines  agricultvu-e  as  the  science  or  art  of  c\iltivating  the  soil,  harvesting 
crops,  and  raising  livestock.  If  one  includes  the  knowledge  and  practices  of  cultivating 
the  soil  for  crop  production  under  the  category  "plant  growth,"  then  plant  growth  and  ani- 
mal growth  represent  two  featxires  describing  agricultvu-e.  Any  specific  occupation  requires 
particular  kinds  and  amounts  of  agricultxxral  knowledge  for  an  optimum  level  of  operation. 
Criterial  attributes  identifying  agricultural  occupations  along  dimensions  of  anim.al  science 
and  plant  science  need  to  be  identified.  When  these  are  identified,  behavioral  objectives 
may  be  written  for  the  prospective  employee  to  attain  criterian  performance. 

Relating  Agricultural  Occupations 

An  examination  of  objective  two  reveals  the  phrase  "other  than  production  agriculture." 
Presumably,  the  agricultxxral  occupations  mentioned  in  the  objective  are  defined  by  telling 
what  they  are  notl  The  terminology  of  off-farm,  non-farm,  related,  or  associated  occupa- 
tions, conveys  very  little  positive  descriptive  information. 


Bruner,  J.  S.,  J.  J.  Goodnow,  and  G.  A.  Austin.  A Study  of  Thinking.  New  York:  Apoleton- 

Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  i960. 


'^Vfebster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary.  Unabridged. 
Merriam  Company,  I96I. 


Springfield,  Mass.: 


G.  and  C. 
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The  1963  Vocational  Education  Act®  infers  a positive  continuum  between  on-farm  and 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations: 

. . . amounts  allotted  . , , for  agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  in  any  occupation  involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural 
subjects  » , , 

This  continuum  relates  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  plant  and  animal  growth  principles  use- 
ful to  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.  In  essence,  these  individuals  extend 
the  effect  of  raising  livestock  and  producing  crops  into  the  industrial  segment  of  the 
economy.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Webster9  in  his  definition  of  agribusiness: 

"A  combination  of  the  producing  operations  of  a farm,  the  manufactxxre  and 
distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  processing,  storage,  and 
distribution  of  farm  commodities," 

Yet,  many  generally  accepted  references  such  as  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
and  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual^  classifi*-  agriculture  strictly  as  a 
production  function.  When  identifying  Jobs  related  to  agriculture,  the  DOT^^  enumerates 
primarily  businesses  which  supply  commodities  to  farms.  Agricultural  supply  businesses  and 
dairy  products  plants  add  value  to  the  raw  materials  and  properly  can  be  considered  an  exten- 
sion of  the  production  function. 

An  effort  aimed  at  structuring  man's  knowledge  in  vocational  education  articulated  by 
Ray^3  places  agriculture  with  mining  in  the  extraction  phase  of  material  production.  This 
approach  strongly  suggests  that  agriculture  is  primarily  a so\irce  for  raw  materials. 

Although  not  recognized  by  the  above  sources,  the  agricviltural  industry  as  a production 
function  in  the  economy  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  commercial  farm.  Figures  2 and  3 
represent  preliminary  advances  toward  a construct  identifying  the  role  of  production  agri- 
culture in  the  economy. 

The  schematic  diagram  in  Figvire  3 represents  agriculture  as  a unique  industry  in  the 
economy,  one  which  fulfills  an  important  consumption  as  well  as  a production  function.  In 
effect,  many  agricultural  goods  and  services  act  as  raw  materials  for  farm  production  units. 
Entry  level  occupations  in  agricultural  supply  businesses  often  require  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  plant  and  animal  grovrth  processes  particularly  in  the  eireas  of  genetics  and 
nutrition.  These  suppliers  of  inputs  into  the  farm  business  represent  a different  level  of 
concern  for  agricultural  educators  than  the  production  agricvilture  level. 


^Public  Law  88-210.  I963  Vocational  Education  Act,  88th  Congress,  H.  R,  4955j  December  I8, 

1963. 

^/Jebster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary.  Unabridged,  Springfield,  Mass.:  G,  and  C. 

Merriam  Conpany,  I96I, 

S.  Department  of  Labor,  V/,  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary,  Manpower  Administration,  Dictionai'y 
of  Occupational  Titles,  1965 > Volvime  II,  Occupational  Classification,  3rd  ed, 

1 1 

Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual , 1957. 

S-  Department  of  T.abor,  V/-  VJillard  Wirtz,  Secretary,  Manpower  Administration,  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles,  1965 > Volume  II,  Occupational  Classification,  3rd  ed. 


^®Ray,  V/,  E,  "Structuring  the 
at  the  American  Educational 
17-19>  1966.  (Mimeograph.) 


Knowledge  of  Man's  Practices."  28  pp.  Symposium  Paper  presented 
Research  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois,  February 
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t-inn«i'  Figure  3 identifies  ;^ree  levels  of  concern  for  the  specification  of  educa- 

agricultural  occupations.  The  first  is  fanning  and  ranching- 
Second,  the  occupations  supporting  the  agricultural  industry  by 
business  represent  a realistic  need  for  technical  agriculture 
knowleage  and  skills.  Third,  the  group  of  commodities  destined  for  rhe  consumer  must  be 


Figure  2.  PRIMAfJY  AI®  SECONDARY  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE  ECONOMY 
Primary;  Production  Distribution  Consumption 

Secondary:  Process jng  Servicing 


processed  and  distr^uted.  Agricultural  educators  have  a concern  for  accurate  and  infor- 
mative  product  knowledge  reaching  the  consumer.  For  example,  the  house^ofe  will  find  use- 
ful technical  agricultural  knowledge  concerning  the  color  and  marbling  of  beef  to  assist 
her  in  P^^chasing  the  freshest  quality  cuts.  The  degree  of  concern  for  agricultural  instruc 
aerL^?t^r!i  mentioned  is  directly  related  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  technical 

KenneSl^iL^ti°fl’pd®7ftr°^^  persons  in  occupations  representing  these  areas. 

Kennedy-L‘+  identified  786  occupations  associated  with  farming  and  agriculture,  but  he  immedi- 

ately  suggestea  that  these  occupations  may  be  ordered  on  a continuum  in  terms  of  the  know- 
ledge oj.  farming  required  or  desirable  for  these  occupations. 


Figure  3.  THE  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY 
Raw  Materials  (inputs)  Commodities  (outputs) 


Principles  of  Plant  and  Animal  Growth 

A taxonomy  of  agricultural  occupations  ordered  by  their  need  for  technical  agricultural 
knowledge  must  be  devised  before  realistic  substantive  educational  objectives  for  agriculture 
occupations  can  be  written.  The  components  necessary  for  ordering  agricultural  occupations 
are  available.  Competency  factor  groupsl5  have  already  been  designated  for  many  types  of 
agricultural  businesses.  Table  1 gives  the  relative  competency  ratings  which  agricultural 
usiness  managers  in  Oklahoma  placed  on  four  areas  of  agriculture.^^  The  Oklahoma  Vocational 


Kennedy,  W.  H.  "A  Clarification  of  Relationships  Between  Farming  and  Certain  Other  Agricul- 
tural  Occupations  with  Implications  for  Guidance  and  Curriculum  Development."  East  Lansing. 
Michigan:  Department  of  Teacher  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  1959.  (Mimeograph. ) ' 

^ ^Summary  of  Research  Findings  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations.  84  pp.  The  Center  for 

Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1965. 


l6 


Ibid. 


Research  Coordinating  Unit^'^  recently  published  competency  profiles  for  thirty-three  agri- 
cultural job  titles.  The  next  step  is  the  development  of  attainable  occupational  objec- 
tives which  incorporate  agricultural  knowledge  for  families  of  occupations.  The  notion  of 
supporting  education  advanced  by  Stevens^”  clearly  relates  to  the  educational  preparation 
of  individuals  for  occupations  requiring  skills  in  several  areas  of  vocational  education. 
Vocational  agriculture  should  view  itself  as  a supportive  element  for  many  distributive 
occupations  requiring  technical  agriculture  product  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  for  those 
occupations  which  supply  and  service  production  agriculture,  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture should  assume  primary  responsibility. 


TABLE  1.  TECHNICAL  AGRICULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 
REQUIRED  FOR  EMPLOYEE  PROFICIENCY  IN  FOUR 
TYPES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES^ 


Agricultural 
Type  of  Business 

Business  Management 


Agricultural  Supplies; 

Management  and  Sales  high 

Service  some 

Agricultural  Machinery; 

Management  and  Sales  high 

Service  low 

Ornamental  Horticulture; 

Management  and  Sales  high 

Service  low 

Meat,  {*lilk,  and  Eggs; 

Management  and  Sales  high 

Service  low 


Plant 
and  Soil 
Science 

Animal 

Science 

Agricultural 
Machinery  and 
Power 

high 

high 

low 

high 

low 

high 

high 

some 

high 

high 

seme 

high 

high 

low 

some 

high 

low 

high 

lovr 

high 

low 

low 

high 

some 

^Source;  Summary  of  Research  Findings  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations.  84  pp.  The 
Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  1965* 


Incorporating  Content  Objectives  with  Learner  Experience 
♦ 

The  task  of  any  educator,  indeed  the  charge  to  this  Seminar,  is  the  development  of 
evaluation  techniques  which  accurately  measure  a student's  progress  toward  objectives.  The 
preceding  information  attempted  to  develop  a rationale,  an  approach  for  systematically  order- 
ing instructional  content  relative  to  specific  agricultural  occupations.  Principles  of  plant 


^'^Job  Title  Profiles  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations.  66  pp.  Vocational  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  Oklahoma  State  University,  19^. 

^^Stevens,  Glenn  Z.  "Supporting  Education  Among  Vocational  Programs,"  The  Agricultural 
Education  Magazine,  38?  256-257,  May,  I966. 
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and  animal  growth  pervade  all  agricultural  occupations.  Bloom^^  suggests,  "Integrative 
threads  based  on  major  topics,  ideas,  and  theories  in  a subject  field  tend  to  yield  the 
organization  of  the  phenomena  which  seems  most  sensible  to  the  teacher." 

The  reader  vail  recall  the  notation  vath  proposition  three  suggesting  that  extent  of 
application  has  a great  deal  to  do  vdth  learning  agricultural  information.  The  context  in 
which  knovrledge  is  acquired  forms  the  attitudes  and  feelings  surrounding  this  knowledge. 
Dewey'^^  recognized  the  inter-relationship  between  method  and  subject  matter.  He  preferred 
to  speak  of  interaction  between  an  organism  and  the  environment  as  a single  event.  Method 
and  goal  can  not  be  separated] 


Scudent  reactions  to  classroom  instruction  depend  on  past  experiences.  A student  may 
be  considering  the  occupational  objective  he  listed  at  the* beginning  of  the  year  while  he 

is  acting  the  part  of  an  -agricultural  chemical  salesman  in  a role-playing  situation  in 
class. 

Consequently,  Tyler^^  suggests  that  education  is  a process  of  changing  the  behavior 
patterns  of  people.  This  is  using  behavior  in  the  broad  sense  to  include  thinking  and 
feeling  as  vrell  as  overt  action.  Without  separating  content  objectives  from  attitudina] 
objectives,  behavioral  objectives  can  be  written  to  identify  criterion  student  performance. 
As  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  ob^iectives  can  be  stated  in  operational  terms.  A statement  of 
the  objective  should  include  both  the  kind  of  behavior  to  be  developed  in  the  student  and 
the  substantive  area  in  which  this  behavior  is  to  operate. 22  Behavioral  statements  of 
objectives,  with  implications  for  both  the  cognitive  and  affective  domain,  become  the  eval- 
uative criteria  for  units  of  instruction  or  agricultural  programs. 

The  Center  report  lists  the  occupational  titles  needing  the  greatest  number  of  new 
employees  during  the  next  five  years: 


Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanic 
Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanic  Helper 
Agricultural  Machinery  Set-up  Man 
Agricultural  Machinery  Salesman 
Agricultural  Machinery  Partsman 

Agricultural  Supplies  Salesman 
Agricultural  Supplies  Serviceman 
Agricultural  Supplies  Deliveryman 


Greenhouse  Grower 
Greenhouse  Worker 
Nursery  VJorker 
Greenkeeper 
Groundskeeper 

Food  Products  Processman 

Pood  Products  Salesman 

Food  Products  Department  Manager 


The  behavioral  objectives  for  these  occupational  titles  remain  to  be  specified.  The  Illinois 
study  of  off-farrn  agricultural  occupations  came  very  close  to  this  approach  when  it  asked 
employers  what  their  employees  needed  to  know  to  perform  certain  activities  in  the  business. 


^loom,  B,  S.  Ideas,  Problems,  and  Methods  of  Inquire,"  The  Integration  of  Educational 
Experiences,  pp.  84-104.  Fifty-seventh  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  III.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958. 

^ewey,  John.  In  Defense  oi  the  Theory  of  Inquire,"  (1949)  in  John  Dewey  on  Experience, 
Nature,  and  Freedom.  R: chard  Bernstein  (ed.)  i960.  New  York:  The  Liberal  Press. 

01 

Tyler,  R.  V/.  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculvun  and  Instruction.  83  pp.  Syllabus  for  Educa- 
tion 305,  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 

22ibid. 

23 

Summary  of  Research  Findings  in  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations.  84  pp.  The  Center  for 
Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1965* 
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Figure  k.  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE  SPECIFICATION  FORMAT 
FOR  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 


Statements  of  Objectives  (Examples) 


Occupational 

Needs 

Operationally 

Defined 

Cognitive 

Domain 

Affective 

Domain 

Agricultui'al 

Mechanization 

to  explain  the 
merits  of  a 
diesel  tractor 

What  efficiencies 
are  ^ined  with 
a diesel  tractor 
on  large  tracts 
of  land? 

The  student 
must  appreciate 
the  qualities 
and  limits  of 
a diesel 
tractor. 

Horticulture 

to  identify  a 

Pfitzer 

Juniper 

The  student  must 
know  the 
descriptive 
characteristics 
of  a Pfitzer 
Jxiniper 

The  student 
must  believe 
it  is  inportant 
to  identify 
this  plant  and 
be  able  to 
communicate  its 
usefulness  in  a 
landsca]^e  design 

Feed  Supply 
Store 

to  mix  the 
correct 
amounts  of 
antibiotics 
in  a pig 
starter  ration 

The  student  must 
either  know  the 
correct  amounts 
or  be  able  to 
use  a manual  to 
determine  the 

The  student 
ought  to  enjoy 
being  precise 
and  exact  with 
measurements. 

correct  amounts. 


If  objectives  are  stated  in  operational  terms,  they  become  evaluation 
criteria] 


The  evaluation  of  program  planning  for  agricultural  occupations  becomes  more  comprehen- 
sive and  correspondingly  more  difficult  than  individual  student  evaluation.  The  manner  in 
which  the  teacher  instructs  the  class  affects  the  attitudes  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
students.  The  sequence  of  events  used  to  teach  a concept  must  be  an  efficient  one.  The 
interaction  between  the  student  and  the  internal  conditions  in  the  environment  should  be 
planned  to  achieve  the  stated  educational  objective.  Tyler^^  suggests  seme  general  princi- 
ples for  selecting  learning  experiences: 

1.  The  student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  kind  of  behavior 
implied  by  the  objective. 

2.  The  student  should  obtain  satisfactions  from  carrying  on  the  kind  of 
behavior  implied  by  the  objective. 


2^1er,  R. 
tion  305 > 


W,  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculimi  and  Instruction, 
Chicago:  The  University  of  Chic^o  Press,  1950. 


83  pp.  Syllabus  for  Educa- 
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3*  The  reactions  desired  in  the  experience  should  be  within  the  range  of  possibility 
for  the  students  involved. 

U.  Many  particular  experiences  can  be  used  to  attain  the  same  educational  objective. 

5.  The  same  learning  experience  wi3.1  usually  bring  about  several  educational  outcomes. 

Educators  must  always  be  aware  of  the  individual  needs  of  students  when  planning  group 
instruction.  All  students  do  not  start  at  the  same  place  when  learning  additional  informa- 
tion. Definite  stages  in  the  learning  process  exist.  Although  Krathwohl^^  relates  the 
following  comment  to  the  affective  domain,  many  of  the  same  student  learning  processes  occur 
in  the  concept  attainment  of  new  knowledge: 

. . ’.  the  clearer  it  became  that  a continuum  might  be  derived  by  appropriately 
ordering  them.  Thus  the  continuum  progressed  from  a level  at  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  merely  aware  of  a phenomenon,  being  able  to  perceive  it.  At  a next  level 
he  is  willing  to  attend  to  phenomena.  At  the  next  level  he  responds  to  the  phe- 
nomena \^d.th  a positive  feeling.  Eventually  he  may  feel  strongly  enough  to  ^ out 
of  his  way  to  respond.  At  some  point  in  the  process  he  conceptualizes  his  behav- 
ior and  feelings  and  organizes  these  conceptualizations  into  a structure.  This 
structure  grows  in  complexity  as  1^  becomes  his  life  outlook. 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  develop  a rationale  for  unifying  agricultural  occupations 
along  a continuum  of  plant  and  animal  growth  principles.  This  continuiom  can  be  expanded 
into  attributes  identifying  agricultural  occupations. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  position  paper  has  been  the  delineation  of  guidelines  for 
educational  objective  construction  leading  to  statements  of  substantive  objectives  speci- 
fied in  behavioral  outccmes.  Occupational  needs  of  the  agricultural  industry  ought  to  be 
merged  with  the  development  of  agribusiness  abilities  within  vocational  agriculture  students. 
Methods  of  instruction  and  the  consequent  statement  of  behavior  objectives  will  always  vary 
with  the  ability  levels  of  the  students  and  the  particular  conditions  of  the  environment. 
Writing  criterial  objectives  for  agricultural  occupations  continues  to  require  astute  obser- 
vation of  industry  phenomena  and  measurement  techniques  to  assess  the  student's  progress 
toward  the  substantive  goal. 


^^Krathwohl,  D.  R., 
Affective  Domain. 


D.  S.  Blocm,  B.  B.  Masia.  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives  Handbook  II 
New  York:  David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1964. 
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Any  measure  of  program  success  in  agricultural  education  must  be  in  terms  of  its  enhance^en 
capacities.  It  must  be  considered  in  terms  which  identify  the  people  concerned,  the  kind^^t 
action  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  content  or  problem  area  in  which  this  behabior  or  acMon 
Objectives  which  contribute  to  this  are:  (1)  Understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  ag^ 
Determine  types  and  numbers  of  occupational  opportunities,  (3)  Evaluate  information  concc’^ni 
(4)  Relate  occupational  information  to  personal  characterist ics,  aptitudes,  and  interests, 
exploratory  work  experience  under  supervision,  and  (6)  Continue  education  to  advance  m ^he 
areas  that  merit  consideration  are  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  broadened  objectives,  v'^c 
exploration  in  the  elementary  school,  and  objectives  based  upon  the  needs  expressed  by  h 
report  of  the  national  seminar  is  available  as  ED  011  037.  (EM) 
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OBJECTIVE  3:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  career  opportunities 

' in  agriculture  and  the  preparation  needed  to  enter  and  progress  in  agri- 
cultural occupational 


Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture  has  reached  a stage  of  development 
when  the  achievements  of  the  past  are. not  entirely  adequate  guides  for  identifying  the 
opportunities  of  the  future  or  for  indicating  how  they  might  he  realized.  This  is  a time 
of  transition,  in  which  one  of  the  basic  problems  is  to  implement  the  currently  accepted 
objectives  for  the  future;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  that  degree  of 
flexibility  required  in  order  to  adjust  to  more  der4sable  objectives  that  are  certain  to 
appear  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Grant  Venn,  recently  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Voca- 
tional Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  certainly  had  change  in  mind  when  he  stated: 

I think  we  have  to  have  a new  concept  of  occupational  education.  The 
nature  of  work  has  changed  so  much  that  we  can  no  longer  think  of  voca- 
tional, or  technical,  or  occupational  education,  as  the  teaching  of  a set  of 
basic  skills  which  the  individual  learns  and  then  is  prepared  for  a place 
in  the  work  world.  This  is  simply  not  going  to  be  true  because  the  average 
person  is  likely  to  change  jobs  during  his  work  life  four  or  five  times  .... 

Along  with  training  for  these  different  skills, 

...  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  teaching  civic  understanding  and 
personal  understanding  and  how  to  get  along  with  one  another.-^ 

During  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  impact  of  automation 
upon  employment  in  our  society.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  current  lucid  estimates  of 
the  rate  at  which  automation  may  eliminate  jobs  in  the  future.  Some  predications  like 
those  of  Ralph  Bellman,  a computer  expert  for  the  Rand  Corporation,  indicate  that; 

Two  percent  of  the  population — by  implication  the  two  percent  at  the 
upper  administrative  and  executive  levels — will  in  the  discernible  future 
be  able  to  produce  all  the  goods  and  services  needed  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
run  our  society  with  the  aid  of  machines. 2 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  vJBy  of  determining  if  Mr.  Bellman’s  predictions  are 
entirely  correct  or,  if  so,  how  rapidly  they  may  occur. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  what  is  already  known  about  the  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  be  numerous  employment  adjustment  problems  in 
the  years  ahead.  Education  vd.ll  have  to  become  much  more  deeply  concerned  with  the  reso- 
lution of  many  of  these  problems.  Somewhat  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  late  Adlai  Steven- 
son recognized  the  central  role  of  education  in  a. world  of  automation  when  he  stated: 

...  It  is  the  educator,  not  the  engineer,  not  the  businessman,  not  the 
union  official,  not  the  bureaucrat,  who  must  tell  us  how  to  keep  our 
youngsters  in  school  to  prepare  them  for  a productive  life.^ 

IVenn,  G.  Needed:  A New  Relationship  Between  Education  and  Work.  Speech  presented  at 

Kent  State  University.  1964. 

^Childs,  G.  B.  Is  the  Work  Ethic  Realistic  in  an  Age  of  Automation?  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 

Vol.  XLVI,  No.  8.  April,  1965. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  not  all  the  best  Agricultural  Education  objectives  or  alterna- 
tives for  the  years  ahead  may  be  currently  known,  our  task  is  to  examine  the  present  agreed- 
upon  major  objectives,  each  of  which  has  somevAiat  distinctive,  though  related,  characteris- 
tics and  several  contributory  goals. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  our  present  objectives  are  projected  into  a future 
in  which  change  will  inevitably* occur.  Because  of  this  fact,  we  should  be  appreciative 
that  today  there  are  creative  and  innovative  elements  at  work  in  the  field  of  Agricultural 
Education.  This  is  an  indication  that  we  are  dealing  with  a growing  organism  that  has 
vigorous,  deeply  penetrating  roots.  I trust  that  this  is  a.lso,  an  indication  that  we  have 
already  passed  the  stage  of  just  trying  to  avoid  obsolescence,  and  that  we  are  rea4y  to 
explore  and  evaluate  the  essential  choices  for  the  most  fruitful  development  of  the  entire 
program. 

As  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  most  effective  ways  in  which  Vocational  Education 
in  Agriculture  can  make  the  best  contribution  to  the  youth  and  adults  of  our  nation  and 
to  the  societies  in  which  they  live,  no  doubt  many  additional  suggestions  will  emerge 
from  the  group  that  can  help  to  determine  methods  of  measuring  the  feasible  rates  of 
growth,  along  the  directional  paths  indicated  by  the  major  objectives. 

These  objectives  and  their  implications  all  cluster  around  a central  point.  That 
focal  point  or  idea  indicates  that  any  measure  of  success  of  the  Agricultural  Education 
Program  must  be  in  terms  of  its  enhancement  of  human  capacities.  It  is  the  individual 
who  is  being  educated.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  therefore,  that  we  should  ask  our- 
selves the  following  questions:  Are  we  educating  and/or  re-educating  the  individual  for 

participation  in  a changing  world  of  work?  Are  we  striving  to  produce  the  informed  citi- 
zen in  a free  society?  Are  we  atten^Jting  to  aid  individual  growth  and  fulfillment?  In 
real  terms,  the  test  of  the  success  of  any  educational  program  will  be  the  quality  and 
the  development  of  its  participants  and  graduates  and  the  contributions  they  can  make  to 
society. 

The  present  objectives  may  not  entirely  satisfy  everyone  concerned,  but  I believe 
they  do  reflect  a sound  philosophy  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture 
and  its  relationship  to  secondary,  post-high  school  and  adult  education.  It  will  now  be 
un  to  the  personnel  engaged  in  Agricultural  Education  to  select  and  organize  learning 
activities  to  develop  the  objectives,  utilizing  appropriate  principles  of  learning.  As 
we  approach  our  task,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
start  serving  our  clientele  at  the  stage  where  they  are  and  not  at  the  place  where 
we  wish  them  to  be. 


In  order  to  determine  how  effective  educators  have  been  in  fulfilling  the  objec- 
tives  of  a program,  it  is  obvious  that  the  objectives  must  be  clearly  understood.  One 
suggestion  that  may  be  of  value  is  to  think  of  objectives  in  terms  which  identify  the 
people  concerned,  the  kind  of  behavior  or  action  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  content  or 
problem  area  in  which  this  behavior  or  action  is  to  operate.  In  examining  the  contribu-^ 
tory  goals  under  major  objective  number  three,  it  becomes  evident  that  career  understandings, 
appreciations  and  implications  are  very  important  considerations  for  all  students. 


Contributory  Objective  ^1 

"Understand  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  its  Impact  upon  the  daily  lives  of  all  citizens." 

The  agricultural  industry  in  America  today  is  certainly  of  a complex,  diversified 
and  changing  nature.  If  we  are  going  to  assist  youth  and  adults  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of,  and  appreciation  for  career  opportunities  in  agriculture  it  would  appear  pertinent 
that  we  must  aid  them  in  comprehending  important  concepts  and  salient  information  about 
agriculture  including;  .meaning  of  basic  terms;  interrelatedness  and  conQ)lexity;  importance 
of  agriculture  and  its  effect  upon  the  entire  American  economy;  recognition  that  education 
is  an  investment  and  that  both  gene^,al  and  vocational  education  are  essential  if  indivi- 
duals are  to  become  competent  in  the  agricultural  field;  student  awareness  that  educational 
programs  are  designed  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  individuals  and  of  the  agricultural 
industry;  students*  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  efficiency  of  modern  agriculture;  and 
that  agriculture  is  a growth  industry. 
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Contributory  Objective  #2 

"Determine  the  types  and  numbers  of  occupational  opportx^iltles  In  agriculture." 

High  school  students  and  many  adults  often  have  numerous  misconceptions  and  quite 
generally  a lack  of  Information  concerning  agricultural  occupations.  This  Is  xxnderstanda  .^.e 
because  In  many  canmunltles,  these  Individuals  have  had  little,  If  any,  exposure  to  Infor- 
mation concerning  opportunities  In  non-professlonal  or  professional  off-farm  agricult\iral 
occupations.  Consequently,  these  people  need  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  understand 
and  appreciate:  both  on-farm  and  off-farm  agricultural  occupations;  occupational  families 

and  specific  occupations  or  how  and  why  agricultural  occupations  are  classified;  types 
and  number  of  jobs  available  in  each  of  the  major  fields  annually;  characteristics  of  the 
jobs;  abilities  or  competencies  required;  beginning  salaries;  entry  and  advancement  oppor- 
tunities; prospects  of  satisfaction;  and  the  importance  of  education  and  training. 

Fortunately,  many  states  have  now  completed  partial  or  statewide  surveys  which  furnish 
essential,  information  about  the  available  employment  opportunities  in  the  off-farm  agricul- 
tural occiipations.  This  information  should  certainly  be  of  value  in  occupational  guidance 
work. 


Despite  the  recent  emphasis  upon  guidance  in  many  of  our  schools,  most  youth  have 
actually  received  little  occupational  or  vocational  guidance.  In  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tional Research.  Powell  and  Bloom  emphasized: 

Youth  are  frustrated  in  the  intelligent  selection  of  a vocation  because 
they  do  not  have  adequate  vocational  information;  — adolescents  have  had 
little  vocational  counseling;  and  they  are  inhibited  in  establishing 
long-range  vocational  objectives  because  they  have  not  had  sufficient  pro- 
fessional help. 3 

These  comments  certainly  point  to  a definite  need  for  more  vocational  orientation  for 
youth. 


Contributory  Objective  #3 

"Evaluate  information  concerning  agricultural  occupations." 

Youth  and  adults  need  aid  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  information  dealing 
with  various  agricultural  vocations  and  their  possibilities  as  well  as  in  securing  place- 
ment for  occupational  experience.  Schools  have  a responsibility  which  they  must  meet. 

High  school  students  and  adults  want  and  need  additional  information  concerning  the 
basic  education  required,  intiy  and  advancement,  job  opportunities,  age-range  preferred, 
pay  scales,  sources  of  information  and  professional  organizations  involved.  Rauner,  in 
discussing  occupational  information  and  occupational  choice,  -concluded: 

In  guiding  young  people  towards  wise  vocational  choices,  one  of  the  important 
things  to  be  determined  is  how  much  the  individual  knows  about  his  chosen  occu- 
pation, because  lack  of  knowledge  implies  lack  of  a realistic  approach  to  this 
most  important  act  of  choice.^ 

Youth  and  adults  must  be  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  "thinking  throu^"  many 
questions  such  as  the  following  in  connection  with  career  exploration:  IVho  is  going  t5 

decide  what  is  important  to  me?  (my  parents,  friends,  society,  or  myself?)  What  criteria 
should  I use  in  determining  what  is  important  for  me?  (social  status,  service  to  my  fellow 
man,  personal  satisfaction,  spiritual  growth,  creative  opportxmities?)  What  moral  or 
ethical  considerations  xd.ll  enter  into  the  determination  of  my  sense  of  values?  (honesty. 


3 

Powell,  M.  & Bloom,  V.  Development  Of  and  Reasons  For  Vocational  Choices  of  Adolescents 
Through  The  High  School  Years.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  56.  No.  3.  Novem- 
ber, 1962. 

4 

Rauner,  R,  M.  Occupational  Information  and  Occupational  Choice.  Personnel  & Guidance 
Journal  4l:4-7.  December,  1962. 
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integrity,  courage,  perseverance,  initiative?)  What  rewards  am  I interested  in?  (money, 
happiness,  excitement,  a sense  of  self-fulfillment?)  How  can  I become  a useful,  productive, 
happy  citizen? 5 

In  appraising  information  concerning  agricultural  occupations  the  youth  and  adults 
with  whom  we  work  would  do  well  to  ask  themselves  at  least  the  following  five  questions: 
When?  Where?  Who?  Why?  How? 

When  was  the  information  published?  This  is  Important  because  of  the  rapid  rate  of 
change  in  the  agricultural  field.  Where  was  the  research  conducted  or  the  information 
prepared,  and  is  it  applicable  to  my  situation?  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  research  or  the 
information  collected?  The  investigator  should  be  well  qualified.  Why  was  the  material 
written?  For  guidance  purposes,  entertainment,  advertising,  or  public  relations?  How  were 
the  facts  collected,  and  how  were  they  presented?® 

These  items  will  aid  youth  and  adults  in  evaluating  information  and  in  studying  the 
agricultural  world  of  work  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  to  look  for  in  various  occupa- 
tional areas. 


Contributory  Objective  #4 

"Study  pertinent  occupational  information  in  relation  to  personal 
characteristics,  aptitudes,  and  interests," 

For  instruction  to  be  effective,  students  must  be  able  to  discern  the  relationship  between 
what  they  are  studying  and  their  occupational  goals.  They  must  understand  how  vocational  educa- 
tion in  agricultvire  can  help  in  making  career  choices  and  in  becoming  established  in  those''* 
careers.  This "should  lead  each  student  to  assess  his  individual  characteristics  and  to  discover 
his  interests  and  abilities  and  relate  them  to  the  agricultural  industry.  The  emphasis  should 
be  on  the  students’  looking  at  themselves  to  determine  their  interests,  abilities,  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  to  determine  whether  they  have  "anything  in  common"  with  tjie  agricultural  indus- 
try.'^ An  individual’s  thinlcing  should  be  guided  towards  matching  his  personal  qualities  with 
the  qualitied  needed  in  various  occupations. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  has  the  responsibility  of  bringing  his  students  to  view  their 
educational  and  vocational  decisions  as  a means-to-an-end  chain;  that  which  is  an  end  now,  may 
beccme  a means  for  a later  goal.  Perhaps  then  occupational  information  will  become  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  student  and  his  behavior  may  become  more  purposeful. 

In  order  for  teachers  of  agriculture  to  do  an  effective  Job  with  youth  and  adults  a consider- 
able amount  of  background  preparation  is  required.  Pre- service  and  in-service  education  must 
stress  vmderstandings  and  appreciations  of  occupational  guidance  information.  Prospective  and 
employed  teachers  should  become  acquainted  with  research  findings  in  the  field  and  make  use  of 
information  such  as  indicated  in  the  next  few  paragraphs. 

Many  investigations  reported  in  the  literature  have  been  concerned  with  the  relationships 
between  early  student  experiences,  and  attitudes,  abilities,  interests,  and  other  personality 
• factors  v;hich  affect  the  ultimate  vocational  selection  of  the  individual.  Most  of  these 
studies  agree  that  meeting  a student’s  basic  needs  must  be  a first  consideration.  Maslow's 
theory  states  that  higher  order  needs  cannot* appear  \intil  lower  order  needs  are  at  least 
relatively  well  satisfied.  These  basic  needs  include  physiological  needs,  safety  needs,  need 
for  belongingness  and  love,  in^ortance,  respect,  self-esteem,  independence,  information, 
understanding,  beauty,  and  self-actualization,® 


^Stern,  B.  H.  V/hat  Happens  to  Rejected  College  Applicants?  Journal  of  Higher  Education  33:7. 
October,  I962. 

^oppock,  R.  Occupational  Information.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  I963. 

'^Ifeyant,  J.  T.,  Hoover,  N.  K.,  and  McClay,  D.  R.  An  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Business  and 
Industry.  Danville,  Illinois:  The  Interstate.  I965. 

^Roe,  A.  Early  Determinants  of  Vocational  Choice.  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology. 

Vol.  4,  No.  3. 
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Tiedeman's  article  In  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  suggests: 

Vocational  development  is  self- development  viewed  in  relation  with  choice,  entry, 
and  progress  in  educational  and  vocational  pursuits.  It  is  a process  occurring 
over  time  to  man  who  is  capable  of  anticipation,  experience,  evaluation,  and 
memory.  . .vocational  development  ordinarily  occurs  within  the  context  of  several 
decisions. 9 

In  a discussion  in  the  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  Holland  proposes: 

...  at  the  time  of  vocational  choice  the  person  is  the  product  of  the  interaction 
of  his  particular  heredity  with  a variety  of  cultural  and  personal  forces  including 
peers,  parents,  and  significant  adults,  his  social  class,  American  culture,  and  the 
physical  environment.  Out  of  this  experience  the  person  develops  a hierarchy  of 
preferred  methods  for  dealing  with  environmental  Lasks.  . .the  person  making  a voca- 
tional choice  in  a sense  "searches"  for  situations  which  satisfy  his  hierarchy  of 
adjustment  orientations.^® 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  until 
recently  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  states: 

The  individual  realizes  his  highest  occupational  potential  when  he  develops  a 
career  suitable  for  him  and  useful  to  society.  He  must  be  cognizant  of  his 
abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  personality  traits  and  he  must  also  learn 
about  a world  of  work  characterized  by  changes.  Accurate  knowledge  of  both  sets 
of  facts  greatly  increases  the  probability  that  an  individual  will  be  able  to  find 
and  maintain  his  proper  place  in  this  vast  and  evolving  occupational  complex. 

To  guard  against  oversimplification  of  a complicated  procedure,  let  us  help  students  to 
think  of  occupational  choice  as  an  extended  developmental  process  resulting  from  a series  of 
interrelated  decisions  rather  than  as  a single  choice. 

Contributory  Objective  #5 

"Obtain  exploratory  work  experiences  in  selected  occupations  under  proper 
supervision. " 

Since  the  inception  of  the  vocational  education  program  on  a national  basis,  some  form 
of  occupational  experience  has  been  considered  essential  for  all  students.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  agriculture  is  undergoing  a complex  scientific  and  technological  revolution 
which  is  creating  a need  for  more  highly  trained  workers.  New  opportunities  in  agricultural 
occupations  are  being  found  in  various  fields  including  marketing  and  processing  of  food  and 
, fiber,  in  supplying  machinery  and  equipment,  and  in  providing  technical  and  professional 
agricultural  services. 

Youth  and  adults  often  know  little  about  either  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  or  the 
vast  world  of  work.  They  must  be  made  aware  of  the  types  and  values  of  occupational  experiences 
in  agricultural  businesses  and  industries,  as  well  as  on  farms  and  in  school  laboratories,  in 
order  to  assist  them  to  locate  and  develop  broad  areas  of  agricultural  interests. 

Exploratory  occupational  experiences,  under  proper  supervision,  should  enhance  each 
student's  background  of  occupational  information  and  understanding  of  the  inportant  factors 
influencing  occupations,  thus  enabling  him  to  develop  desirable  and  satisfying  plans  for  the 
future.  Supervision  of  these  students  will  aid  the  teacher  in  realizing  the  many  ways  in 
which  occupations  are  changing  and  will  emphasize  the  need  for  flexibility  in  student  career 
planning. 

Among  the  guiding  principles  to  follow  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  an  educational 
program  for  agricultural  occupations.  Fuller  suggests  that  agricultural  experience  programs: 


%iedeman,  D.  V.  Decision  and  Vocational  Development.  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  Vol.  40. 
September,  I96I. 

^®Holland,  J.  L.  A Theory  of  Vocational  Choice.  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  Vol.  6.  No.  1. 

S.  Department  of  Labor.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Bui.  1450,1966-67  edition.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,;  Superintendent  of  Documents. 


1.  Mav  include  situations  that  provide  learning  through  (a)  employment, 

(b)  observation,  ahd  (c)  supplementary  experience  in  agriculturally 
oriented  firms. 

2.  Should  emphasize  education  rather  than  the  "work  for  pay"  motive, 

3.  Should  include  a basic  core  of  experiences  which  relate  to  units  of 
instruction  in  the  course  outline. 

4.  Sho;ild  be  planned  cooperatively  by  the  teacher,  pupil,  employer,  and 

parents,  ^ 

5.  Should  be  supervised  by  x teacher  of  agriculture.^ 

E^qjloratory  occupational  experiences  can  serve  as  one  means  of  attempting  to  overcome  at 
least  some  of  the  waste  of  human  resources  within  our  economy.  This  will  involve  more  flexible 
educational  programs  and  more  meaningful  individual  counseling,  Lester  of  Georgia  suggests: 

Intensification  of  the  development  of  human  resources  must  be  forthcoming  by  pro- 
viding unlimited  opportunities  for  youth  and  ad;ilts  to  gain  the  education,  skills, 
and  experience  necessary  to  beccxne  full  participants  in  our  society  and  stable 
citizens  in  the  years  to  cane, ^3 

Contributory  Objective  ^ 

"Appreciate  the  need  for  pursuing  a program  of  continuing  education  to  keep 
abreast  of  and  advance  in  the  occupation." 

Ross,  the  U,  S,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  recently  stated: 

, , , In  the  face  of  the  current  revolution  in  science  and  technology  as  well  as 
in  economic  and  social  patterns,  the  occupational  needs  of  our  Nation  are  changing 
rapidly.  The  rate  of  change  seems  to  accelerate  with  each  new  scientific  end 
social  development  until  occupational  guidance  in  career  planning  and  training 
has  become  critical. 

For  several  years,  it  has  been  increasingly  clear  that  the  average  worker  will  change  jobs 
several  times  during  his  productive  life.  Mason  and  Haines  in  their  recent  publication  state: 

Althou^  jobs  may  change,  a worker  wdio  has  mastered  the  skills  of  a trade  or 
occupation  and  who  has  kept  himself  abreast  of  new  techniques  and  developments 
can  reasonably  expect  to  continue  in  his  trade  throughout  his  working  life. ^5 

Education  must  be  considered  a life-long  process.  We  need  to  provide  youth  and  adults 
with  a solid  foundation  of  occupational  experiences  and  make  them  aware  of  their  responsibili- 
ties for  their  own  self-development  if  they  are  to  continue  to  be  well-informed  about  occupa- 
tions. If  our  Nation  is  to  cope  with  occupational  change,  continuing  guidance  and  continuing 
educational  opportunities  must  be  provided. 

Adults,  like  youth,  have  areas  of  need  which  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
following  statement  by  Havighurst: 


^^Fuller,  G.  R.  Education  for  Agricultural  Occupations.  Danville,  Illinois:  The  Interstate 

Printers  & Publishers,  1965* 

^3Lester,  H.  T.,  Jr.  A Guide  to  Occupational  Areas.  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Georgia  and  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  1965* 

S,  Department  of  Labor.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook.  Bui.  1450,  I966-67  edition. 
Washington,  D,  C.;  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

^^ason,  R.  E.  and  Haines,  P,  G,  Cooperative  Occupational  Education  and  Work  Experience  in 
the  Curriculum.  Danville,  Illinois:  The  Interstate  Printers  & Publishers,  I965. 
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The  most  profoimcl  educational  change  of  this  century  is  a change  of  attitude 
which  no  longer  regards  education  as  essentially  preparatory  but  regards  educa- 
tion as  essentially  a my  of  meeting  the  demands  and  aspirations  of  the  present 
period  of  one's  lix'e.^® 

Agricultural  Education  programs  must  therefore  not  only  provide  training  in  broad  areas 
but  also  for  a sequence  of  engjloyment  opportunities  during  one's  lifetime. 

As  we  examine  the  stated  objectives  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agricul- 
ture, it  is  only  natural  that  questions  will  arise  concerning  items  that  need  clarification 
or  that  have  been  omitted.  The  following  questions  indicate  some  areas  that  may  merit  further 
consideration: 

1.  Are  the  current  objectives  suitable  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged? 

2.  Should  the  present  objectives  be  broadened  or  liberalized? 

3.  Should  we  encourage  vocational  exploration  in  the  elementary  school? 

h.  Are  the  current  objectives  based  upon  the  needs  expressed  by  youth  and  adults? 

Tl.e  program  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Eaucation  in  Agriculture  must  expand  and  change 
just  as  education  and  agriculture  will  develop  and  change.  Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  must 
remain  unchanged  is  the  personal  commitment  of  those  engaged  in  Agricultural  Education  to 
provide  the  educational  leadership  each  generation  needs  in  order  to  cope  with  its  own 
problems  and  opportunities. 

Many  years  ago  E\'‘an  Pugh,  a pio’^aer  educator,  made  the  following  statement: 

We  too  must  have  a vision,  a recognition  of  opportunity — an  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility— a realization  of  need — and  a sure  sense  of  direction  for  the  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  has  much  significance  for  Agricultural  Educators 
today. 


l%avighurst,  R.  J.  Changing  Status  and  Roles  During  Adult  Life: 
Education.  Sociological  Backgrounds  of  Adult  Education.  Center 
Education,  Chicago,  1964. 


Significance  for  Adult 
for  the  Study  of  Liberal 


^"^A  Vision  of  Greatness.  (Pugh,  Evein — a pioneer  educator) 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  objective  concerning  satisfactory  placement  and  subsequent  advancement  in  an  agricultural  occupation 
implies  that  the  qualification  of  the  student  and  the  requirements  of  a position  are  in  congruence  and  that 
the  level  of  employee  performance  is  acceptable  to  employers.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  vocational  and 
technical  educators  to  measure  how  well  the  educational  programs  are  meeting  these  conditions.  Fol Iwcup 
records  seem  requisite  to  such  a measurement.  Evidences  are  needed  which  will  reflect  information  in 
sufficient  detail  so  that  efficiency  measures  can  be  made  of  various  phases  of  the  program.  Valid  occupational 
opportunity  and  job  requirement  information  resulting  from  changes  Jn  agriculture  is  essential  to  proq»^am 
development.  Persons  needed  in  agriculture  can  be  identified  according  to  their  specialized  training, 
distinctive  abilities,  and  level  of  occupational  competence.  A continuum  of  level-of -occupational  preparation 
is  suggested  for  meeting  the  needs  of  technological ly  oriented  agricultural  occupations.  Efficiency  of 
training  for  level -of -competence  can  be  evaluated  by  the  use  of  classification  guides  and  job  analyses. 
Evaluation  should  not  only  provide  information  necessary  for  adjusting,  modifying,  or  extending  current 
programs  to  meet  changing  agricultural  demands  but  also  ^or  the  continuing  education  of  v;orkers.  Vocational 
and  technical  education  must  provide  for  experiences  helpful  to  the^ student  in  the  areas  of  available 
resources,  application  for  employment,  self-employment,  job  opportunities,  continuing  education,  and 
progress  and  advancement.  The  report  of  the  national  seminar  is  available  as  ED  011  037.  (JM) 
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Dean  of  Agriculture 
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Chico,  California 


OBJECTIVE  k:  To  develop  the  ability  to  secure  satisfactory  placement  and  to  advance  in 

^ an-  agricultural  occupation  through  a program  of  continuing  education  i 


Objective  number  four  as  stated  in  the  new  publication  Objectives  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  in  Agriculture  is  "to  develop  the  ability  to  secure  satisfactory  place- 
ment and  to  advance  in  an  agricultural  occupation  through  a program  of  continuing  education." 
Listed  as  being  foremost  emong  contributory  objectives  are  the  abilities  to: 

(1)  Utilize  the  services  of  appropriate  agencies  and  organizations  in  locating  and 
securing  satisfactory  employment 

(2)  Analyze  opportunities  for  self-employment 

{3)  Analyze  job  opportunities  and  requirements,  and  assess  personal  abilities  and 

interests  in  terms  of  !:hese  requirements 

* * 

(4)  . Apply  for  employment  and  participate  in  employment  interviev^s 

(5)  Plan  and  pursue  a program  of  continuing  education  appropriate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  vocation 

(6)  Make  satisfactory  progress  and  advancement  in  an  occupation 

Considered  in  their  fullest  context,  these  objectives  ere  concerned  with  the  extent 
which  candidates  of  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  are  able  to  make  a contri- 
bution to  the  world  of  work  for  which  they  are  prepared.  Any  review  of  these  goals  requires 
that  we  focus  our  attention  upon  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  we  are  engaged  in.  Hopefully, 
our  examination  of  these  objectives  here  today  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  "criteria  for  evaluation"  of  this  and  related  topics  by  Seminar  participants  during  the 
next  few  days.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  highlight  implications  derived  from  these  state- 
ments which  seem  to  be  pertinent  to  the  process  of  evaluation. 

>-lain  Objective  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

The  culmination  of  all  educational  efforts  in  vocational  and  technical  education  is  the 
satisfactory  placement  and  subsequent  successful  tenure  and  advancement  of  students  in  occu- 
pations for  which  they  are  qualified.  As  educators,  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
main  objective  intent  of  students  of  vocational  and  technical  education  is  successful  entry 
and  advancement  in  an  agricultural  occupation.  Admittedly,  other  important  goals  are  reached 
as  a result  of  experiences  gained  in  a program  of  vocational  and  technical  education,  but 
such  programs  us-aally  succeed  or  fail  in  proportion  to  the  accon^lishment  realized  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  world  of  work.  In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  Seminar,  it  may  not  be  too  re- 
dundant to  observe  that  ours  (vocational  and  technical  educators)  is  the  responsibility  to 
really  measure  how  well  we  have  done  in  conducting  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation. 

The  satisfactory  placement  and  subsequent  advancement  in  an  occupational  position  in 
agriculture  implies  at  least  two  things,  (l)  The  qualifications  of  the  student  and  the 
requirements  of  an  occupational  position  are  very  much  in  congruence;  and  (2)  the  level  of 
performance  by  the  employee  is  acceptable  to  employer.  In  short,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
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else,  successful  entry  means  qualification  by  preparation  and  advancement  means  qualifi- 
cation by  performance. 

Implications  for  Evaluation — Although  all  aspects  which  siirround  the  educational  enter- 
prise have  a bearing  upon  the  successful  realiaetion  of  this  goal,  such  an  objective, 
considered  in  its  broadest  terms,  can  be  evaluated  best  in  terms  of  overall  results  and 
outcomes.  FolloW-up  records  of  those  who  terminate  their  enrollment  in  the  training  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  the  reason,  seem  requisite  to  such  a measurement.  Follow-up  studies 
.of  former  students  .conducted  every  two  to  five  years  and  interviews  with  employers  are 
other  ways  to  secure  information  useful  in  making  this  evaluation. 

Bvaluation  of  Objective  4 

■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

To  accotrg)lish  the  task  which  is  before  us,  if  we  accept  the  responsibility  that  is 
ours  to  really  measure  how  well  we  have  done  in  conducting  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, presumes  we  know  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  both  in  terms  of  conducting  educa- 
tional programs  and,  also  in  evaluating  our  efforts  and  accomplishments. 

As  TO  look  at  the  process  of  evaluation,  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  overall 
program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  agriculture  as  it  has  been  structured  for 
each  local  state  or  school--including  ways  and  means — but  also  in  what  happens  to  students 
in  terms  of  outcomes  and  results  which  have  been  attained.  The  need  for  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  performance  required  for  effective  measurement  can  be  noted  here.  At  the  beginning 
of  program  planning,  expected  outcomes  need  to  be  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  the  type 
of  evidence  which  would  indicate  objectives  are  being  realized.  Methods  can  be  developed 
for  securing  evidence  which  reveals  the  degree  to  which  the  outcomes  are  attained. 

Implications  for  Evaluation— Objective  four  deeas  with  the  deployment  and  success  of  the 
product  of  vocational  and  technical  education— i.e. , students  prepared  for  the  world  of 
work.  Evidences  are  needed  which  v/ill  reflect  information  in  sufficient  detail  in  order 
that  efficiency  measurements  can  be  made  of  various  phases  of  the  entire  program.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  measure  student  achievement  but  the  teaching  process,  the  organi- 
zational structure  of  the  program,  the  role  of  the  supportive  services  and  organizations, 
and  the  involvement  of  the  administrative  core  in  the  agriciatural  education  program  must 
be  evaluated. 

Occupational  Opportunities 

If  we,  as  educators,  accept  that  the  controlling  p\irpose  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  is  to  fit  persons  for  gainf\il  employment  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
pro^/ide  training  and  retraining  for  youths  and  adults  which  is  realistic  in  light  of  actual 
or  anticipated  opportunities  for  employment,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  necessary^for  us  to 
be  knowledgeable  concerning  occupational  opportvmities  in  agriculture  and  the  requirements 
of  the  a^icultural  manpower  force. 

Brief  mention  of  a few  trends  and  some  of  the  dynamics  of  the  present  situation  will 
serve  to  point  up  the  challenge  before  us. 

(1)  Increased  research  activity  on  the  part  of  private  and  public  agencies  has 
resulted  in  a veritable  technological  explosion  in  agriculture.  Technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  is  being  accumulated  at  such  a rate  that  it  is  impossible 

• for  practitioners  -to  make  use  of  such  information  at  any  early  time. 

(2)  Increased  applications  of  science  to  agriculture  and  the  recognition  of  the  bio- 
physical scientific  base  of  agriculture  technology  has  broadened  all  fields  of 
agricultural  endeavor — production,  processing,  transporting,  and  marketing. 

(3)  Greater  sophistication  and  Increased  complexity  of  occupations  at  all  levels  has 
resulted  in  demands  on  education  not  heretofore  e}<perienced.  Shortages  of  man- 
power in  various  categories  has  been  critical.  The  shift  to  "know  ^diy"  as  well 
as  "know  how"  is  most  pronounced. 
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(4)  Increased  urbanization  has  resulted  in  and  contributed  to  the  movement  off  the 
farm  of  many  of  the  traditional  agricultural  activities.  New  agricultural  occu- 
pations have  emerged  in  the  distribution,  processing,  and  service  areas. 

(5)  The  rate  of  technological  change  in  agricultural  occupations  makes  it  necessary 
to  continue  occupational  training  throughout  the  worker's  ca-eer. 

Implications  for  Evaluation— The  instructors  are  primarily  responsible  for  developing  the 
program  in  agricultural  education  at  the  local  level.  Valid  information  regarding  occupa- 
tional opporttinities  and  job  r^uirements  is  essential  to  the  development  of  sound  voca- 
tional and  technical  educatioi^rograms.  The  continual  and  far-reaching  changes  which  take 
place  in  agriculture  and  the  attendant  modification  in  the  occupational  oppojrtunities  in  the 
TOrk  force  which  seizes  agricultiire  impose  a niimber  of  requirements  upon  the  educational 
enterprise.  Instructors,  guidance  counselors,  and  professional  placement  personnel  can 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  in  making  the  student  avrare  of  opportunities  to  the  extent 
that  valid  occupational  information  which  reflects  these  requirements  is  available. 

Level-of-Occupatlonal  Preparation 

The  agricultural  manpower  force  of  the  nation  is  dynamic,  changeable,  and  fluid-react- 
ing to  forces  occasioned  by  technological  advances  and  exerted  throughout  all  segments  of 
agriculture.  Historically,  the  einphasis  has  been  to  increase  efficiency  of  production 
through  adoption  of  technological  innovation.  The  labor  spotlight  was  first  upon  the  un=* 
skilled  worker  who  transformed  the  vast  vintapped  resources  of  a new  nation  into  a level  of 
production  potential  sufficient  to  anchor  the  nation  well  for  its  future  role.  Next,  the 
artisans,  craftsmen,  and  skilled  workers  who  adapted  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  mechani- 
cal age  in  agriculture  were  men  of  the  hour.  In  recent  years,  the  impact  of  the  atomic  and  .. 
space  age  has  required  that  attention  be  focused  upon  a worker  oriented  toward  technological  ; 
techniques  and  processes  typically  used  in  automation  and  remote  control  systems.  Dean  and 
McCorkle  predict  this  high  specialization*  of  services  will  continue  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  nation's  manpower  force  "use  by  management  of  specialists  and  technicians  is  widespread 
in  agriculture  and  will  continue  to  increase  . . . , the  impact  of  integration  has  stimulated 
the  specialization  of  services  in  production,  processing  and  marketing."! 

Almost  taken  for  granted  is  the  role  of  the  scientist  and  professional  vrarker  whose 
research  and  investigation  into  the  frontiers  of  new  knowledge  make  possible  the  technolo- 
gical advancement. 

Persons  needed  in  the  agricultural  work  force  can  be  identified  according  to  their 
specialized  training,  distinctive  abilities,  and  level  of  occupational  con5)etence.  A 
continuum  of  level-of-occupational  preparation  is  suggested. 


Level-of-Occupatlonal  Preparation  Continuum 


Unskilled  * Semiskilled  I Skilled  1 Technical  1 

^ ! I ^ L 


Professional 
and  Scientific 


Placanent  of  vrarkers  on  this  scale  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  follovnjig  classification 
guide: 


herald  W.  Dean  and  Chester  0.  McCorkle,  Jr.,  Projections  Relating  to  California  Agriculture 
in  1975*  Bulletin  778,  California  Agricultural  E>q)erlment  Station  (Berkeley:  University 

of  California,  1961),  p.  45. 


Professional  Level 
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That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  a high  degree  of  mental 
activity.  This  generally  requires  an  academic  background  of  several  years  of  formal 
education  in  organized  courses  concerned  with  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
ccxnplex  fields  of  human  endeavor,  culminating  in  a baccalaureate  or  higher  degree. 

A license,  registration,  or  certification  is  normally  needed.  Examples  include  agri- 
cultural engineers,  soil  chemists,  plant  pathologists,  and  animal  nutritionists. 

Technical  Level 


That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  both  cognitive  (know 
why)  and  manipulative  (know  how)  abilities,  theoretical  and  practical  tuiderstandings , 
and  a hi^  level  of  Job  coo^etence;  technical  preparation  normally  acquired  in 
specialized  post-high  school  training  programs}  generally  considered  as  semi-profes- 
sional preparation  to  prepare  persons  to  bridge  the  gap  between  skilled  workers  and 
professional  personnel.  Examples  include  surveyor  aids,  draftsmen,  engineering  tech- 
nicians, and  sales  technicians. 

Skilled  Level 

That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  crafts  and  manual  skills, 
a conprehensive  knowledge  of  work  processes,  and  a high  degree  of  manual  dexterity 
learned  to  a great  extent  through  work  experience  and  apprenticeship  periods.  Exam- 
ples include  agricultural  mechanics,  and  plant  propagators. 

Semi-Skilled  Level 


That  preparation  and/or  experience  for  occupations  requiring  the  exercise  of  manipula- 
tive ability  of  a fairly  high  order,  but  limited  to  a fairly  well  defined  work  routine; 
typically  sn  operative  type  activity  with  the  major  work  reliance  upon  vigilance  and 
alertness,  in  situations  in  which  lapses  in  performances  would  cause  extensive  damage 
to  product  or  equipment.  Examples  include  operators  of  field  crops  cultivators,  orchard 
sprayers,  liarvesting  equipment,  and  pruners. 

Unskilled  Level 

No  formal  training  or  experience  required.  V/ork  performed  is  predominantly  manual, 
requiring  performance  of  simple  duties  that  may  be  learned  within  a short  period  of 
time  and  which  require  the  exercise  of  little  or  no  independent  Judgment.  Examples 
include  fruit  and  vegetable  pickers,  truck  loaders,  parts  washers,,  and  farm  hands. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tasks  once  performed  by  workers 
qualified  at  a particular  levei-of-occupational  preparation  to  be  performed  at  another  time 
by  a person  qualified  at  a higher  level.  This  mobility  of  tasks  is  primarily  in  an  upward 
direction  with  the  result  being  more  and  higher  qualified  v;orkers  are  needed. 

The  National  Committee  which  rewrote  monograph  No.  21,  revised,  has  suggested  under 
objective  4 that  an  increasing  number  of  agricultural  occupations  require  technical  or 
professional  education.  Further  the  Committee  states  that  "for  students  who  desire  place- 
ment at  these  levels,  courses  in  high  school  designed  to  develop  vocational  competence, 
supported  by  other  selected  subjects,  make  up  a desirable  pre-technical  or  pre-professional 
program  of  instruction.  Such  preparation  develops  attitudes  and  abilities  which  enable  the 
student  to  complete  technical  and  professional  programs  successfully." 

This  position  is  entirely  defensible  and  Justifiable.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  accorded  to  the  so-called  "Richmond  Plan"  by  Nathan  Miller  in  PTA,  April,  I966, 
was  the  unique  departures  from  conventional  teaching.  Author  Miller  cites  two  noteworthy 
approaches  in  this  California  plan  for  vocational  education;  (l)  The  covurses  are  pre- 
technical  in  title  and  in  nat\ore.  A mid- road  preparation  on  the  American  educational  scene 
is  intended — preparation  for  further  training  in  the  vast  and  expanding  field  of  technology 


and  even  perhaps  transfer  to  a four-year  college.  Alleged  is  that  students  have  in  mind 
to  be  scmiething  all  throu^  the  schooling  experience,  that  they  can  see  what  the  aim  of 
the  program  is  merely  by  reading  w’ant  ads;  and  (2)  an  interdisciplinary  approach  is  used 
and  lessons  in  various  subject  matter  areas  are  taught  over  the  entire  range  of  class 
experience.  This  approach  gives  the  student  a reason  that  he  can  understand  for  studying, 
and  then  the  approach  arranges  his  curriculxun  so  that  this  reason  runs  through  all  his 
courses. 

I thought  to  myself  as  I read  this  account— an  excellent  report  of  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural programs  which  have  been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  examine  whether  or  not  we  are  guilty  of  some  of  the 
allegations  directed  against  vocational  education.  Edward  T.  Chase,  a leading  ejq>ert  on 
automation  and  youth 'employment,  says  "that  if  you  visit  any  vocational  school  you  will  find 
its  program  incredibly  irrelevant  to  the  facts  of  work  in  the  1^0’ s.  The  biggest  failure 
of  American  education  is  the  vmy  it  is  turning  millions  of  yoving  people  into  xxnemployables. ’’ 
Grant  Venn,  in  his  Man,  Education  and  Work,  points  out  (l)  that  vocational  education  students 
are  often  dropouts  of  the  academic  corricvilum,  and  (2)  too  often  vocational  education  courses 
do  not  teach  the  skills  that  modern  industry  wants.  Of  course  these  are  serious  allegations 
and  I suspect  they  are  more  valid  for  some  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
agriculture  than  we  are  wilding  to  admit.  Hopefully,  evaluation  will  reveal  weaknesses  in 
regards  to  these  matters’  if  the  criteria  can  be  developed  which  will  properly  reflect  oxir 
performance. 

Implication  for  Evaluation— The  dynamic  nature  of  agricultural  occupations  requires  that 
close  attention  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  work  force  and  that  educational  programs  be 
adjusted  to  satisfy  these  needs.  Evaluation  procedures  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
level  of  acconqplishment  in  this  regard.  Two  approaches  can  be  used:  (l)  the  use  of  a 
classification  guide  regarding  level-of-occupational  preparation;  and  (2)  the  use  of  occu- 
pational guides  and  job  descriptions  (job  analysis). 


VOCATIOML  AHD  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

A review  of  the  classification  guide  for  level-of-occupational  preparation  suggests  in 
part  at  least,  the  roles  of  the  several  educational  institutions  which  serve  agriculture 
education.  For  many  occupations,  vocational  education  in  full-time  high  school  classes, 
follovred  by  part-time  enrollment  in  post-high  school  classes  is  sufficient  for  satisfactory 
placement  and  advancement.  Students  who  desire  placement  in  occupations  requiring  technical 
or  professional  education  may  enroll  in  high  school  courses  designed  to  develop  vocational 
competence.  A number  of  patterns  for  vocational  and  technical  education  have  evolved.  In 
view  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  agriculture  and  of  our  society,  diversity,  flexibility,  and 
adaptability  are  needed  in  all  these  patterns. 


Grade  Level 

9 

1 10 

11 

12  13  14  15  16 

1 

1 19 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIOML 


YOUNG  & ™LT  FA^®K_  3: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRE-TECHNICAL} TECMICAL  SCHOOL^ 


AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL  PROFESSIONAL  ^ 


GENERAL  COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY 

i 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

TECHNICAL 

Implication  for  Evaluation — No  single  pattern  of  education  can  adequately  fulfill  all  of 
the  purposes  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  Evaluation  should  provide  informaticn 
necessary  to  adjust,  modify,  or  extend  current  programs  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of 
current  technological  develojHnents  and  new  social  and  economic  conditions. 

Continuing  Education 

The  ability  to  advance  in  an  agricultural  occiqjation  through  a program  of  continuing 
education  suggests  that  we  recognize  that  agricultural  occupations  are  exceedingly  dynamic, 
that  no  educational  program  should  be  considered  as  terminal,  and  that  it  is  iaiportant  for 
students  to  understand  that  continuous  education  will  be  a normal  pattern  for  agricultural 
workers  at  all  levels. 

Daniel  Bell,  eminent  Columbia  University  sociologist,  in  his  paper,  The  Post-Industrial 
Society  discusses  the  matter  of  occupational  preparation  and  coo5)etence  of  workers  and  of 
the  sociological  implications  this  phase  of  education  will  have  on  our  society  in  the  future. 
He  observes  that  as  technical  conpetence  becomes  the  criteria  for  status  and  affluence, 
groups  of  "dispossessed"  will  be  created  among  those  who  have  lost  out  in  the  race — regard- 
less of  educational  preparation  and  that  educational  opportunities  for  some  groups  are  not 
likely  to  keep  pace  with  technological  change. 

Those  of  us  in  Agriculture  Education  can  well  afford  to  ask  ourselves — are  we  likely 
to  be  numbered  among  those  groups  Dr.  Bell  mentions?  Indeed  the  challenge  is  ours,  the 
task  of  combating  occupational  obsolescence  is  one  which  we  must  accomplish.  Not  only  is 
the  problem  one  of  maintaining  competence  but  also  one  of  preparing  persons  for  the  accep- 
tance of  broader  responsibilities — including  those  of  leadership  and  management. 

Implication  for  Evaluation — Educational  opportunities  should  be  available  for  employed 
persons  to  be  able  to  reinforce  and  extend  their  occupational  qualifications.  Educational 
institutions  at  all  levels  can  help  acconplish  this  through  offering  intensive  short  courses, 
seminars,  special  problems,  conferences,  symposiums,  post-graduate  courses,  part-time  faculty 
experiences,  and  extension  courses. 

Contributory  .Objectives 

Considered  rather  specifically.  Objective  U and  the  six  foremost  contributory  objec- 
tives suggested  in  support  of  the  major  objective,  have  to  do  with  finding  answers  to 
questions  which  a young  man,  engaged  in  securing  a vocational  education,  mi^t  ask  at  an 
early  point  in  his  schooling.  The  following  points  of  inquiry  seem  to  be  pertinent; 

(1)  V/hat  is  the  job  to  vjhich  I aspire  really  like?  What  are  the  elements  which 
surround  the  job  and  of  which  it  is  conposed?  V/hat  are  the  occupational 
requirements  of  the  job — spelled  out  specifically  in  terms  of  physical  and 
managerial  skills  and  abilities? 

(2)  How  well  do  I qualify  for  the  job  I would  like  to  have — at  the  beginning  of 
the  training  period;  at  subsequent  intervals  during  the  time  of  preparation? 

V/hat  is  my  level  of  conpetence  in  regards  to  the  various  skills  and  abilities 
identified  as  necessary  for  occupational  entry  and  advancement? 

(3)  How  do  I. go  about  securing  and  nailing  down  the  job  for  which  I am  or  will  be 
qualified  and  in  which  I will  find  the  greatest  satisfaction? 

(4)  How  can  I be  sure  that  I will  continue  to  be  occipationally  conpetent  regardless 
of  the  changes  which  are  sure  to  occur  in  a dynamic  occupation? 

Implications  for  Evaluation — Vocational  and  technical  education  should  provide  for  experiences 
which~wiiT' assist  students  to  secure  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions,  Inplied  are  the 
foUovdng  matters  for  consideration  by  the  teacher. 

(1)  Resources  — What  resources  are  available  for  use  in  helping  students  locate  and 
secure  satisfactory  placement?  How  can  these  and  other  resources  be  developed? 

Hov;  can  they  be  used  most  effectively?  What  is  now  being  attempted? 


er|c 


(2)  Self  employment  — Is  there  provision  made  for  instruction  regarding  the 
analysis  of  opportunities  for  self  employment?  Is  the  student  being  provided 
vdth  every  incentive  to  help  perpetuate  the  great  American  tradition  of  freedom 
of  entry  in  and  ^dthdrawal  from  a personal  business  venture? 

(3)  Job  opportunities  — Is  an  effort  being  made  to  provide  valid  occupational 
information  to  the  student  during  his  entire  schooling  experience  by  which  he 
can  analyze  job  opportunities  and  requirements?  Is  the  student  being  asked  to 
assess  his  personal  abilities  and  interests  in  terms  of  those  required  for 
occupational  competence?  Are  these  matters  being  attended  to  at  an  early  time 
in  order  that  adequate  preparation  can  be  made?  Do  we  sense  that,  above  all, 
satisfactory  prep£u:ation  is  requisite  to  satisfactory  placement  and  preparation 
requires  extensive  planning, 

(4)  Application  for  employment  — Has  the  student  become  thoroughly  familiarized 
\dth  the  mechanics  incident  to  securing  a job?  Is  the  student  confident  that 
he* knows  how  to  properly  conduct  himself  when  seeking  a position? 

(5)  Continuing  education  — At  least  two  acconplishments  should  be  realized:  (l)  the 

student  should  understand  the  importance  of  planning  a program  and  the  benefits 
which  derive  therefrom,  and  (2)  he  should  recognize  the  need  to  update  and  retain 
occupational  competency  through  a program  of  continuing  education, 

(6)  Progress  and  advancement  — To  progress  and  advance  in  an  occupation  not  only 
fulfills  the  expectation  of  the  enployer  but  it  results  in  greater  self  esteem, 
dignity  and  human  TOrth  to  the  individual,  Inproved  personal  service,  of  benefit 
to  all,  resvilts  frcm  commitment  £uid  dedication  pronpted  by  recognition  of  worth 
and  need. 

Summary 


Gentlemen,  the  proper  evaluation  of  Objective  4 can  result  in  information  which  vdll  be 
exceedingly  meaningful  to  us  as  we  attempt  to  serve  the  interests  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  in  agricviltiire. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  this  Seminar  activity  with  the  remarks  of  President 
Johnson  upon  signing  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963: 

"Education  is  the  key  to  our  social  and  econcmiic  and  technological 
and  moral  progress  . , , Modem  demands  upon  labor  and  industry  require  new 
skills  and  an  upgrading  of  old  skills,  require  more  education  and  greater 
knowledge  . , , Education  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  freedcm." 
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^NATIONAL  SEMINAP  ON  EVALUATION  AND  PROGRAM  PLANNING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Concern  for  the  development  of  abilities  in  human  relations  is  pronounced  in  training  programs  for  the 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations  and  is  related  to  preparation  for  successful  job  entry  and  advancement. 
Human  relations  may  be  defined  as  the  field  of  applied  sociology  which  seeks  to  reduce  tensi’ons  and 
antagonisms  that  may  exist  or  might  arise  among  people.  Good  communication  is  essential  to  human  relations 
and  can  be  taught.  Constructive  attitudes  and  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  work  are  important.  Training 
should  emphasize  the  development  of  other  traits  such  as  accuracy,  responsibility,  dependability, 
intelligence,  and  courtesy.  Presence  of  still  other  traits  can  determine  the  degree  of  success  of  the 
employee.  Some  of  these  are  loyalty,  respect  for  authority,  willingness  to  learn,  cooperation,  honesty, 
responsibility,  leadership,  and  morale.  How  well  these  are  taught  depends  largely  on  how  well  the  teacher, 
by  both  his  instruction  and  his  example,  succeeds  in  developing  the  whole  person  for  his  role  in  the  world 
of  work.  To  al lo//  teachers  to  set  worthy  examples  of  human  relations  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  overburdening 
them  with  large  classes  and  extraneous  tasks.  The  repo»^t  of  the  national  seminar  is  available  as  ED  0^1  037. 
(JM) 
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■^^JECTIVa^?:  ’ To^ejsflop  those  abilities  in  human  relations  which  are  essential  in 
agricultural  occupations 


I have  been  asked  to  discuss  objective  Number  5 as  a part  of  our  review  of  all  of  the 
objectives  as  we  embark  on  the  development  of  a program  of  evaluation.  This  is  Objective 
5:  To  develop  those  abilities  in  human  relations  that  are  essential  in  agriciiltxiral  occupa- 

tions. 


"Human  relations"  is  a new  term  in  vocational  agriculture  circles.  Formerly  when  voca- 
tional agriculture  was  training  for  farming,  there  was  less  need  for  attention  to  human 
relations.  As  our  society  becomes  more  complex  and  as  we  move  into  the  development  of 
training  programs  for  off-femi  agricultural  occiqjations,  it  becomes  important  to  include 
the  concern  for  human  relations  in  these  training  programs.  The  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  are  often  a part  of  an  industrial  type  of  pattern.  These  often  involve  large 
numbers  of  employees  and  a management  structure.  Here  an  understanding  of  hximan  relations 
becomes  a most  essential  part  of  management  and  is,  of  course,  important  to  employees,  too. 

Human  relations,  or  interpersonal  relations,  have  not  long  been  of  concern  to  industry. 
It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  term  has  come  to  prominence.  Many  circumstances 
have  caused  management  to  assess  their  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  society.  Human 
relations  now  receive  widespread  study,  attention,  and  application  throughout  industry. 

A statement  made  by  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  who  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  Johnson  and 
Johnson,  perhaps  represents  the  general  attitude  of  industry  toward  its  responsibilities: 

The  world  today  is  divided  by  antagonistic  philosophies.  In  great  areas 
the  state  is  supreme  and  absolute,  in^osing  its  rule  upon  its  subjects  with- 
out their  consent.  We  believe  that  free  men  can  achieve  more  than  slaves 
can.  But,  to  implement  thj.s  ideal,  we  must  accept  the  responsibilities  which 
go  with  freedom.  We  must  work  together  as  a team  to  meet  common  problems. 
Cooperation,  not  antagonism,  is  the  key  to  achievement. ^ The  world  is  looking 
to  us  for  an  example  of  what  free  men  can  achieve.  We  cannot  fail.  The  destiny 
of  generations  to  come  is  in  our  hands.  We  are  making  history.  This  is  our 
challenge— and  our  opportunity.! 

As  vre  prepare  students  for  the  world  of  work,  it  is  fitting  that  we  place  sufficient 
attention  on  human  relations  that  they  will  be  able  to  not  only  secure  employment,  but  that 
they  may  advance  in  their  chosen  occupations. 

The  Importance  of  Human  Relations 

Over  the  years  the  understanding  of  human  relations  has  been  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  individual  and  to  society.  With  the  increased  complexity  of  our  society,  the  under- 
standing of  human  relations  rose  in  importance.  Nearly  every  person,  from  the  time  he  arise 
in  the  morning  until  he  retires  at  night,  interacts  with  the  people  in  the  family,  in  busi- 
ness, in  school. 


Edward  C.  Bursk,  Human  Relations  for  Management  (Nevr  York:  Harper  Brothers,  1956),  p.  29» 

quoting  Robert  Wood  Johnson. 
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Harold  M.  Evram,  in  Guidance  In  Agrlcxiltviral  Education,  stated  that,  "The  success  of 
the  student  thro\ighout  the  secondary  school  period  and  out  of  school  is  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  on  how  well  he  gets  along  vdth  the  other  people. "2 


What  do  we  mean  by  "human  relations?"  One  definition  is;  "Human  relations  is  the 
field  of  applied  sociology  which  seeks  to  reduce  tensions  and  antagonisms  that  ml^t  already 
exist  or  that  mi^t  arise  among  various  groups  and  categories  of  people  in  a community, "3 


I also  found  that  human  relations  is  sometimes  confined  to  a consideration  of  face-to- 
face  interactions  between  individual  men  and  women  in  their  social  environment. 


It  seems  that  another  term  has  come  into  common  usage  and  is  closely  akin  to,  if  not 
the  same  as,  human  relations.  This  is  "interpersonal  relations."  It  is  defined  as  follows; 
"Interpersonal  relations  refers  to  everything  that  ’goes  on’  between  one  person  and  another 
(or  others)  by  way  of  perception,  evaluation,  understanding,  and  mode  of  reaction." 

Human  relations  seeks  to  find  the  best  way  of  achieving  desired  goals  with  a minimum 
of  needless  conflicts.  Basic  is  the  respect  for  the  individual  and  human  dignity,  Hxnnan 
relations  asstmes  that  each  individual  has  certain  needs , but  that  people  differ  widely  in 
what  they  consider  lit^orcant. 

Abilities  in  Human  Relations— Communications 


It  is  probably  fair  to  say. that  schools  e:q)end  as  much  effort  in  an  attenrpt  to  encourage 
good  communication  as  to  any  other  single  area  of  study.  A youngster  is  concerned  with  com- 
munication as  to  any  other  single  area  of  study.  A youngster  is  concerned  with  communications 
from  the  time  he  learns  to  speak  until  he  dies.  There  are  many  ways  of  communicating,  but  we, 
as  educators,  dwell  largely  upon  the  written  and  spoken  word.  Throu^  comiminications,  we 
make  ourselves  understood  and  are  understood  by  others.  When  we  teach  penmanship,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  organization  of  themes  in  the  grade  school,  we  are  developing  tools  for  good 
communications.  We  continue  this  development  throu^  ovir  high  schools  and  colleges  with  a 
great  deal  of  opportunity  for  application  and  practice.  It  seems  quite  obvious  that  the 
mechanics  of  communication  can  and  are  being  ta\xght. 

Let  us  now  take  a look  at  some  aspects  of  communication. 

William  Albig  has  observed  that; 

Underlying  ftl 1 social  processes  and  all  societal  forms  is  the  transfer  of 
meaning  between  individuals.  Social  life  can  exist  only  when  meanful  symbols 
are  transferred  from  individual  to  individual.  Group  activities  of  any  sort 
are  impossible  without  a means  of  sharing  experiences.  In  the  terminology  of 
the  social  studies,  the  process  of  transmitting  meaningful  symbols  between 
individuals  is  designated  as  ’ccxmminication,  ’ 5 

Wilbur  Schram  points  out  that; 

. . . even  the  simplest  one-way  type  of  communication  always  involves  at  least 
a source  transmitting  a message  to  a destination. 

A source  may  be  an  individual  (speaking,  writing,  drawing,  gesturing)  or  a 
communication  organization  (like  a newspaper,  publishing  house,  television 


%arold  M.  Byram,  Guidance  in  Agricultural  Education  (Danville,  Illinois;  Interstate  Press, 
1959),  P.  115. 

3john  T,  Zadronzy,  Dictionary  of  Social  Science  (Washington,  D,  C.;  Public  Affairs  Press). 
*^dmvind  H.  Volkart,  A Dictionary  of  the  Social  Sciences  (UNESCO;  The  Free  Press  of  Glencoe). 


^William  Albig,  Modern  Public  Opinion  (New  York;  McGraw  Hill,  1956)  as  quoted  in  Gordon 
McCloskey,  Education  and  Public  Unde’rstanding  (New  York;  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959)  P.  59. 
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station,  or  motion  picture  studio.)  The  message  may  be  in  the  form  of  ink  on 
paper,  sound  waves  in  the  air,  impulses  in  an  electric  current,  a ^■ra.ve  of  the 
hand,  a flag  in  the  air,  or  any  other  signal  capable  of  being  interpreted  mean- 
ingfully. The  destination  may  be  an  individual  listening,  watching,  or  reading; 
or  a member  of  a group,  such  as  a discussion  group,  a lecture  audience,  a foot- 
ball crowd,  or  a mob;  or  an  individual  member  of  the  particular  group  we  call  , 
the  mass  audience,  such  as  the  reader  of  a newspaper  or  a viewer  of  television. 

Let  us  examine  s^e  common  barriers  to  the  transmission  or  receiving  of  communications. 

The  student  may  not  have  a clear  idea  of  the  information  to  be  transmitted.  He  may 
lack  precise  words  or  pictures  for  conveying  the  intended  meaning.  The  receiver  of  the 
communication  may  not  be  giving  proper  attention,  and,  thus,  misunderstand  the  message;  or 
having  heard,  he  may  not  interpret  it  correctly  because  of  previous  experiences,  prejudices, 
or  worries. 

Levlng  and  Murphy  report  an  experiment  in  which  they  studied  two  groups  of  college 
students;  one  group  of  five  pro-cotimunists,  the  other  a group  of  five  anti-communists. 

Both  groups  read  two  paragraphs  twice.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  they  were  acked  to  reproduce 
the  paragraph  from  memory.  One  of  the  paragraphs  was  mildly  pro-communist  in  content;  the 
other  was  rather  bitterly  ■anti-communist.'^ 

The  invescigators  were  tiylng  to  determine  whether  the  attitude  of  the  subjects  had 
any  effect  on  how  much  and  how  fast  they  learned  and  forgot  material  which  either  agreed 
or  disagreed  ’tri-th  their  attitudinal  biases. 

The  results  of  this  study  show  that  the  attitude  of  the  subject  does  have  an  effect  on 
learning  and  forgetting. 9 

This  study  as  well  as  more  indirect  evidence  and  the  indications  of  the  same  kind  of 
results  in  several  other  studies  suggests: 

(1)  PeoDle  learn  and  remember  more  items  in  a communication  which  agrees  rather  than 
disagrees  with  their  attitude  toward  the  content. 

(2)  Over  a period  of  time,  the  learning  of  agreeable  items  increases  faster  than  the 
learning  of  disagreeable  items;  and  the  forgetting  of  disagreeable  items  increases 
faster  than  the  forgetting  of  agreeable  items. 

(3)  Peoole  tend  to  perceive  a communication  and  its  communicator  as  favoring  their 
point  of  view,  whatever  their  point  of  view  might  be— at  least  when  they  don’t 
know  the  COTimunicator ’ s viewpoint  and  when  the  communication  gives  equal  amounts 
of  favorable  and  unfavorable  information  on  a particular  topic. 

The  findings  discussed  present  a rather  discouraging  picture  to  a person  who  wants  to 
communicate  "his  side  of  the  story"  t^  others  who  may  already  have  the  "other  side."  How 
can  he  give  people  information  and  have  them  learn  both  sides  of  the  story  equally  well? 

The  studies  reviewed  say  that  the  speaker  won’t  be  successful  if  he  simply  asks  such  people 
to  learn  the  material,  for  they  ’tvill  learn  more  on  their  own  side  than  on  the  other. 


^Wilbur  Schram,  The  Process  and  Effects  of  Mass  Communication  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois 

Press,  1955)  as  quoted  by  McCloskey,  p.“  6I. 


^Michigan  State  University,  National  Project  in  Agricultural  Communication,  Search,  IV,  No.  U 
(April,  1958). 


®Ibid. 


9lbld. 

^^ibid. 
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Face-to-face  conversations  cooiprise  a large  part  of  the  messages  transmitted  and 
received  by  most  people.  This  is  true,  too,  in  the  world  of  work  vjhere  most  decisions 
are  based  on  face-to-face  discussions  and  most  instructions  and  agreements  are  verbal. 

* s- 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  While  actions  £ire  sanetimes  overlooked  as 
messages,  we  must  recognize  their  value  in  conveying  iiipressions  and  influencing  feelings. 
Acts  are  real  and  their  results  are  tangible. 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  communications  process  should  serve  to  underscore  its 
in5)ortance. 

Turning  now  from  the  more  general  discussion  of  human  relations,  I want  to  discuss 
some  specifics  that  I believe  are  closely  associated  with  or  are  a part  of  human  relations. 

Attitudes 


Attitudes  and  attitude  development  are  Important  considerations  of  vocational  educa- 
tors. Employers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  the  attitude  of  the  worker  is 
a most  important  factor  in  his  success.  Teachers,  administrators,  and  cvirriculxam  builders 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  that  educational  procedures  and  curriculum  content  can  and 
do  change  attitudes. 

We  might  recall  that  many  have  paid  tribute  to  the  American  public  school  for  its  job 
of  Americanizing  immigrant  children  from  dozens  of  nations.  Certainly,  many  attitude  changes 
took  place  in  the  process. 

Attitudes  are  a vital  conceni  of  vocational  educators  because  they  affect  a student's 
fitness  for  various  occupational  goals.  Attitudes  may  determine  whether  the  individual 
will  like  the  actual  work  of  an  occupation,  whether  he  will  find  himself  among  congenial 
associates,  and  whether  alternative  fields  of  occupations  may  be  identified. 

Attitudes  also  determine  a student's  fitness  for  effective  and  desirable  participation 
in  a democratic  social  order.  Attitudes  toward  social  groups,  policies,  institutions, 
practices,  freedom  of  speech  are  all  attitudes  in  which  society  and  schools  have  a deep 
concern.  Perhaps  of  greatest  importance  of  all  is  a student's  acceptance  of  social  respon- 
sibility. 

Definition  of  Attitudes 


Attitudes  may  be  defined  as  feelings  for  or  against  something.  Attitudes  are  closely  - 
associated  v/ith  emotions.  Pleasant  and  unpleasant  associations— fear,  rage,  love,  and  all 
the  variations  and  complications  in  these  emotions  brought  about  by  learning  play  a part 
in  attitudes.  Attitudes  are  not  merely  mental,  images,  but  take  on  a definite  meaning  when 
they  are  considered  in  relation  to  some  object,  situation,  or  stimulus.  Another  character- 
istic of  attitudes  is  that  they  have  an  effect  on  behavior  that  may  be  so  great  that  knowing 
the  attitude  enables  the  prediction  of  behavior.  In  other  cases  social  and  other  attitudinal 
forces  may  cause  behavior  that  does  not  follow  the  expressed  attitude.  One  exanple  is  the 
pupil  who  expressed  opposition  to  cheating,  but  proceeded  to  cheat  on  an  examination.  Atti- 
tudes may  be  learned. 

A more" specific  definition  of  an  attitude  is  that  it  is  an  emotionalized  tendency, 
organized  through  experience,  to  react  positively  or  negatively  toward  a psychological  object. 

It  Is  important  here  to  recognize  certain  concepts  allied  to  attitudes.  These  are 
interests,  motives,  values,  appreciation,  tastes,  mores,  morality,  moral  ideals,  and  charac- 
ter. It  is  often  said  that  attitudes  and  interests  are  for  practical  purposes  identical. 

One  definition  of  interest  is  that  it  is  a tendency  to  beccme  absorbed  in  an  experience  and 
to  continue  it.  The  similarity  to  attitude,  I believe,  is  obvious. 
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Motlves  are  related  to  attitudes  in  that  the  latter,  with  their  directionality  and 
feeling  tone,  constitute  an  Important  aspect  of  motives. 

It  has  been  said  that  attitudes  precede  and  endure  beyond  motives.  Motives  are,  thus, 
more  specific  and  temporary.  When  goals  have  been  attained,  motives  are  satisfied;  but  the 
attitude,  or  the  tendency  to  have  the  motive,  persists  from  one  occasion  to  the  next. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  attitudes  and  human  relations  are  closely  related.  It 
seems  obvious  that  vocational  educators  must  be  fully  aware  of  attitudes,  their  development, 
and  their  measvirement . 

Appreciation 

How  does  one  develop  appreciations  in  people  for  various  things,  concepts,  and  ideas? 
Probably  the  most  common  effective  means  are  through  the  development  of  understanding  and 
through  experience.  A contributory  objective  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  the 
ability  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  work.  To  appreciate  the  dignity  of  work  one  needs  to 
understand  what  work  is  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  to 
society.  Appreciation  for  this  activity  through  supervised  activities  is  one  of  the  basics 
that  has  served  vocational  education  well  over  the  decades. 

r 

Henry  Borow  and  C,  Gilbert  Wrenn  state: 

Work  is  the  social  act  around  which  each  of  us  organizes  much  of  his  daily 
waking  experience  and,  hopefully,  establishes  a meaningful  and  rewarding  life 
routine.  One  has  but  to  witness  the  lives  of  men  without  work,  or  of  men  who 
lack  edifying  work- -alienated,  thwarted,  and  cut  off  from  the  fulfillment  of  the 
most  human  of  sentiments,  a sense  of  usefulness  and  purpose — to  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  commonly  voiced  doctrine  that  work  is,  indeed,  a way  of  life.^ 

Work  as  a virtue  has  been  accepted  over  the  years  in  America.  As  our  modern  produc- 
tion economy  has  increased,  however,  there  has  understandably  been  less  opportunity  for  an 
individual  to  realize  ego  satisfaction  from  work.  If  one  is  to  be  honest  in  discussing 
work  in  ovir  society  and  in  providing  experiences,  he  must  caution  about  the  situation  as 
it  exists  in  many  segments  of  industry. 

Harvey  Swados  speaks  of  the  "meaningless  and  degrading  nature  of  work  in  which  a 
large  percentage  of  oirr  working  force  is  engaged."  He  worked  on  an  assembly  line  and 
found  that  "the  one  unifying  force  among  all  the  men  on  the  line  was  hatred  of  their  work, 
contempt  for  what  they  did,  and  shame  at  their  inability  to  earn  their  living  in  a more 
satisfactory  and  meaningful  way. "12  One  must  realize  that  for  many,  the  dignity  of  work 
has  little  meaning. 

In  spite  of  the  many  unfortunate  situations  in  the  world  of  work,  a large  segment  of 
workers  find  their  work  rewarding — there  is  indeed  for  many  the  opportunity  for  dignity  of 
labor  and  pride  of  accomplishment. 

Svirely  work,  as  we  have  known  it,  will  change,  but  jobs  and  the  opportunity  to  work 
will  be  with  us  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  shall  continue  to  use  vrork  as  a valuable  exq)erience  in  our  education  •'programs.  Mason 
and  Haines,  in  their  book  Cooperative  Occupational  Education,  have  done  an  excellent  job  in 
directing  attention  to  methods  of  organizing  and  operating  high  school  level  cooperative  edu- 
cational programs.  The  table  following  is  reproduced  to  illustrate  the  many  purposes  of  work 
experience  programs. 


^%eniy  Borow,  Man  in  A VJorld  At  Work,  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  19^4),  p.  xi. 

^^Harvey  Swados,  "Work  as  a Public  Issue,"  Saturday  Review,  December  12,  1959>  PP.  13-15. 


CONTROLLING  PURPOSES  OF  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS^ 


A.  REDUCE  DROP-OUT  PURPOSES 

1,  Earn  Money 

to  continue  in  school 
to  keep  social  standing 

2.  Cure  Maladjustments 

failure  elsev/here 
low  I.  Q. 
behavior  problems 

3.  Control  Employment 

control  placement 
control  hours 

control  working  conditions 


B.  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  PURPOSES 

4,  Provide  Social  E:<periences 

appreciate  dignity  of  labor 
appreciate  economic  order 
\inder stand  adults 

5,  Develop  Emotional  Stability 

independence  from  parents 
build  self-confidence 
sense  of  "belonging*' 
develop  personality  and 
character 

6,  Aid  in  Selecting  Vocation 

try-out  of  interests 
self-analysis 
discover  talents 


C.  VOCATIONAL  PURPOSES 


7.  Provide  General  Occupational  Training 

form  work  habits  and  attitudes 
understand  employer  and  co-workers 
train  for  an  area 

8.  Provide  Specific  Occupational  Training 

in  skills,  knowledges,  Judgments,  under- 
standings, and  attitudes 


^Ralph  E,  Mason  and  Peter  G,  Haines,  Cooperative  Occupational  Education  and  Work  Experience 
in  the  Curriculum  (interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  1965),  p.  61. 


VMle  Section  A and  C may  have  some  human  relations  in5)lications , I want  especially  to 
call  your  attention  to  Section  B,  the  Social  Development  Purposes,  Here  you  will  note  are 
listed  "appreciate  the  dignity  of  labor"  and  "appreciate  economic  order."  These  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  basic  concepts  that  a worker  new  to  industry  will  need  for  rapid  adjustment. 
The  next  item,  to  "understand  adiilts"  is  indeed  a worthy  purpose  and  if  work  experience  can 
make  some  contribution  here,  its  importance  cannot  be  denied.  In  spite  of  the  recent  strong 
emphasis  on  young  people,  it  is  still  the  adiilts  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  econom- 
ics, politics,  religion,  and  society  in  general.  Further,  the  teenage  student  is  in  the 
complicated  process  of  becoming  ah  adult. 

The  listings  under  Item  5>  to  "Develop  Emotional  Stability,"  are  also  closely  related 
to  human  relations.  While  on  the  one  hand  there  is  "independence  from  parents,"  there  is 
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probably  devolving  a closer  association  with  other  adults  and  an  area  of  adjustment  that 
nee  s recognition.  To  build  self-confidence"  and  to  "develop  a sense  of  belonging"  are 
important  psychological  traits  and  can  contribute  much  to  the  well-being  of  the  younc 

en5>loyee.  The  Ijnportance  of  the  "development  of  the  personality  and  character"  probably 
need  little  further  comment. 

Item  6,  to  "Aid  in  Selecting  a Vocation,"  has,  of  course,  guidance  implications. 

This  t^ic  has  to  do  with  trying  out  interests,"  "self  anaOysis,"  and  "discovery  of  one's 
aptitudes  and  talents.  Such  processes,  of  course,  are  basic  to  establishing  a sense  of 

direction  and  for  at  least  a tentative  choice  of  vocation.  Note,  too,  that  attitudes  and 
interests  receive  mention. 


■?na*  vere  to  list  the  benefits  of  a work  experience  program  for  an 

individual.  It  would  have  a pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  purposes.  It  seems  quite  evi- 
dent to  me  that  the  work  ejqjerience  program  can  and  will  make  ir^iortant  contributions  to 
the  human  relations  aspect  of  vocational  education. 

Other  Traits  Desired 


comments  of  three  different  personnel  directors  of  large  firms  that  employ  a 

^eat  number  of  pe^le  each  year.  The  directors  are  enumerating  the  qualities  that  they 
liice  to  see  in  their  enployees.  ^ 


attl^ndpl^^f  interested  in  the  kind  of  education  that  develops  such 

attitudes  as  thoroughness,  which  is  characterized  by  the  habits  of  checking 
one  s ovm  work;  following  up  carefully  on  matters  that  take  time  to  get  refults* 

J\n  Pi  ^ criticism;  tact  and  courtesy,  ability  to  work  ^ 

closely  with  a group  without  Jealousy  or  desire  to  seek  individuL  credit-  a 

S SfoSS  anre^lSen  and 

sj-L  uh6  other  attributes  of  good  citizenshiu. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  most  people  lose  their  jobs  in  business 
f^tor+r+  because  of  some  social  attitudes  or  temperament 

Sourof^^nJ/U^+r®"*®^  with  either  their  happiness  or  the  smooth  worki?^  of  the 
group  of  which  they  are  members. 13  ^ 


. . . The  vocational  traits  most  desired, 
by  the  replies,  are  as  follows: 


in  order  of  importance,  as  indicated 


1. 

Accuracy 

6. 

2. 

Responsibility 

7. 

3. 

Dependability 

7. 

3. 

Intelligence 

8. 

4. 

Courtesy 

8. 

4. 

Initiative 

9. 

4. 

Judgment 

10. 

5. 

Tact 

11. 

Personal  pleasantness 
Interest  in  work 
Speed 

Adaptability 

Neatness 

Memory 

Poise 

Honesty 


11.  Industriousness 

12.  Loyalty 

13.  Alertness 

14.  Ambition 
l4.  Foresignt 

14.  Thoughtfulness 

15.  Thoroughness  1^ 


Ihl  ^ requirements  that  we  seek  to  discover— in  addition  to 

mattSfS^SSef  honesty,  industry,  and  loyalty- surround  such 


Is  he  or  she  prcmipt? 

Does  he  understand  instructions  and  retain  them? 

Is  he  accurate  and  dependable? 

Does  he  require  constant  supervision? 

Does  he  set  a good  exanple  in  conduct,  appearance,  and  attitude? 

13Robert  D.  Falk,  Your  High  School  Record,  Does  It  Count?  (South  Dakota  Press,  I958),  p.  6. 

^^Ihid. , p,  13. 
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Does  he  recognize  what  is  beyond  his  scope? 

Does  he  refrain  from  assuming  too  much  authority?^^ 

As  illustrated  in  the  above  quotations,  enqployers  have  quite  a definite  idea  of  the 
traits  that  they  like  to  see  in  their  eniployees.  Many  of  these  are  closely  associated 
with  human  relations  and  need  to  be  the  concern  of  the  vocational  educator.  Many  of  these 
traits  fall  within  the  area  of  attitude  development,  communications,  and  work  habits. 
Others,  such  as  poise,  judgment,  honesty,  and  ambition  are  less  tangible. 

Traits  Discussed  in  the  Human  Relations  Module 


Many  of  the  traits  that  are  important  in  vocational  education  are  discussed  in  this 
module. I quote  briefly  from  this  excellent  material  under  each  of  several  headings. 

Loyalty: 

Loyalty  implies  support  of  a cause,  ideal,  practice,  or  custom.  It  includes  an  element 
of  faithfulness  to  a person  or  organization. 

Loyalty  takes  time  to  matvire  and  grow.  It  is  the  product  of  continued  contact  id.th  a 
person  or  business  over  a length  of  time.  New  employees  should  not  expect  to  receive  it 
before  proving  themselves  worthy  of  their  supervisor’s  faith  and  confidence.  Likewise, 
business  firms  must  earn  loyalty  from  their  employees.  The  good  will  and  loyalty  which 
develop  between  a supervisor  eind  employees  or  among  employees  are  valuable  commodities 
which  are  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 

Respect  for  Authority: 

Authority  in  agricultxiral  business  usually  rests  in  administrative  positions  which  are 
responsible  for  production  processes.  Authority  is  the  power  or  right  to  give  commands, 
take  actions,  or  make  final  decisions. 

In  some  businesses  these  lines  of  authority  may  be  closely  drawn,  with  each  person 
carefully  guarding  his  own  domain.  Large-scale  organizations  controlling  many  sub-parts 
scmietimes  become  bvireaucratic.  Much  valuable  conpany  time  and  effort  may  be  lost  by 
fearful  employees,  petty  jealousies,  and  status  hungry  co-workers.  Most  agricultural 
businesses  are  relatively  small  and  uncomplicated.  Yet,  the  concept  of  respecting  your 
superior  is  an  inportant  one,  even  in  a small  business. 

Willingness  to  Learn; 

One  of  the  few  certainties  of  life  is  the  likelihood  of  change.  Everywhere  we  see 
new  products  and  new  techniques  taking  the  places  of  old  ones.  Business  firms  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  research  to  find  new  and  better  products. 

Since  "things"  change  more  easily  than  people,  eitployers  usually  investigate  a 
prospective  employee’s  willingness  to  learn  new  ideas.  A person  who  accepts  inevitable 
changes  that  occvir  during  the  process  of  living  will  not  spend  as  much  time  worrying  about 
them  as  the  individual  who  does  not.  Previously  held  assumptions  need  constant  re-evalua- 
tion. Much  energy  is  expended  by  frustrated,  dissatisfied  enployees.  A willingness  to 
change  and  learn  new  ways  of  doing  things  is  a characteristic  which  we  should  all  culti- 
vate. 


^^Ibld. , p.  69. 


l6one  of  the  twelve  modules  in  the  covirse  preparing  for  entiy  in  agricult\iral  supply, 
sales,  and  services  occupations  listed  by  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  Coltimbus,  Ohio,  is  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  Human  Relations  in  Agricultviral  Occupations. 
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Cooperation: 

Whenever  one  human  being  finds  himself  in  contact  with  another,  either  on  the  job, 
at  school,  or  in  the  home,  personal  relations  become  a factor  between  the  two  personali- 
ties. Feelings  and  attitudes  between  persons  affect  the  goals  of  the  social  group.  In 
many  cases,  the  goals  of  the  social  group — the  church,  the  family,  or  the  business — can 
be  attained  only  with  the  help  of  individual  members.  Agricultxiral  businesses  operate  to 
make  a profit  for  their  stockholders  and  provide  services  to  customers.  Employees  should 
accept  these  goals  and  work  toward  their  accomplishment.  V/henever  you  engage  in  a coopera- 
tive enterprise  with  others,  you  expect  to  lose  a certain  amount  of  individual  freedom  in 
order  to  benefit  the  group. 

Cooperation  means  joint  action  ^ri-th  others  in  pursuit  of  common  well  being. 

Cooperation  doesn't  just  happen;  it  has  to  be  encoxaraged.  An  employee  who  feels 
rejected  by  his  employer  or  believes  the  business  is  taking  advantage  of  him,  is  not 
likely  to  give  up  many  personal  privileges  to  contribute  to  company  goals  or  policy. 
Fortunately,  most  people  desire  to  belong  to  groups  and  want  to  get  along  with  their  fellow 
employees.  Some  of  the  most  satisfying  employment  ejqxeriences  come  from  the  warm  personal 
friendships  which  develop  between  customers  and  employees,  between  the  employee  and  the 
en^xloyer,  or  among  en^xloyees.  These  feelings  can  be  so  strong  that  employees  dislike  being 
transferred  frcxn  one  location  to  another,  even  within  the  same  company. 

Honesty: 

Honesty  is  straightforwardness  of  conduct;  it  requires  a sincere  effort  from  each  of 
us  to  maintain  integrity,  fairness,  and  truthfulness  in  all  situations. 

Since  \re  do  not  always  know  other  person's  past  experiences  and  beliefs,-  we  have  to  be 
tolerant  of  their  actions.  A person  may  commit  a dishonest  act  unknowingly  and  be  sorry  for 
it  later.  American  people  have  emerged  from  the  peoples  of  many  nations.  Consequently,  our 
society  contains  persons  with  vastly  different  values  and  ideals. 

Responsibility: 

Like  "honesty"  and  "loyalty"  the  term  "responsibility"  defies  any  kind  of  comprehensive 
and  precise  description.  The  actions  of  a "responsible"  person  vary  with  different  situa- 
tions, Many  factors  influence  the  "total"  personality;  a person's  previous  experience,  his 
attitude  toward  his  supervisor,  and  so  forth.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  responsible  behav- 
ior because  it  varies  xd.th  the  motives  and  aspirations  of  persons. 

A responsible  person  determines  his  own  acts  by  carefully  considering  the  consequences 
of  his  decisions. 

A responsible  person  is  one  viho  is  capable  of  determining  his  own  actions.  Responsi- 
bility implies  an  ability  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  actions. 

Leadership: 

Leadership  is  exhibited  by  a person  who  directs,  canmands,  or  guides  a group  or 
activity.  A leader  often  exerts  influence  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force. 

an  inportant  quality  of  leadership  is  accuracy.  Few  groups  of  individuals  will  follow 
a person  with  false  ideas.  If  .you  desire  to  influence  others,  concentrate  on  facts  and 
make  definite  statements  only  when-  you  are  certain  you-  are  right.  -A  leader  must,  accept 
responsibility  for  influencing  other  people.  If  a leader  directs  a group  to  take  certain 
action,  he  is  more  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  action  than  are  other  members 
of  that  group.  Many  persons  do  not  like  to  accept  responsibility  and  shrink  from  tasks 
of  leadership. 
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Morale : 


Morale  is  the  prevailing  mood  and  spirit  which  permits  dependable  performance  and  steady- 
self-control.  Someone  has  paraphrased  it  as  "how  I feel  about  my  job  at  any  given  time." 

Morale  is  a state  of  mind  of  employees,  growing  out  of  their  work  conditions.  It 
includes  employee  feelings  toward  supervisors,  the  company,  and  other  employees. 

Each  employee  can  contribute  to  the  morale  of  the  group  by  paying  attention  to  good 
human  relations  principles.  Fair  and  honest  treatment  of  persons  as  individuals  promotes 
trust  and  confidence  in  a group.  If  you  inform  people  of  decisions  affecting  them,  it  will 
dispel  doubts  and  fear  of  the  unknown.  Abrupt  treatment  of  groups  of  people  creates  suspi- 
cion and  disregards  indi-vidual  differences. 


Summary 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I have  attempted  to  show  that  it  is  important  for  Agricultural 
Education  to  emphasize  training  that  concerns  the  human  relations  aspects  of  vocations.  We 
need  to  recognize  the  role  of  attitude  development  and  the  development  of  appreciation.  We 
ha-ve  examined  the  human  relations  Implications  that  can  be  developed  throu^  work- experience 
programs.  Many  other  important  factors  can  determine  the  degree  of  success  of  the  employee. 
Among  these  traits  are  loyalty,  respect  for  authority,  willingness  to  learn,  cooperation, 
honesty,  responsibility,  leadership,  and  morale. 

With  respect  to  how  these  traits  are  to  be  taught,  I can  only  add  that  a great  deal 
depends  on  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  how  well  he  carries  out  his  full  responsibility 
in  developing  the  -whole  person  for  his  role  in  the  w^rld  of  work.  I would  further  suggest 
that  the  capable  teacher,  through  his  actions  and  examples  he  sets,  can  do  much  to  develop 
the  human  relations  skills  which  we  desire  in  o\ar  graduates  in  agriculture.  I would  caution 
that  we  must  avoid  so  overburdening  our  teachers  with  numbers  of  students  eind  with  extraneous 
tasks  that  they  are  unable  to  do  what  they  could  do  if  given  the  opportxmity. 

I would  conclude  this  discussion  by  hoping  that  we  might  continue  to  improve  the 
development  of  human  relations  abilities  in  our  students.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  progress 
in  teaching  technology.  To  better  prepare  young  people  for  ein  increasingly  cooplex  society, 
suggests  that  we  take  a greater  part  in  teaching  human  skills  as  well. 

As  for  the  evaluation  of  our  efforts  in  teaching  hianan  relations,  I would  observe  that 
this  task  is  very  complex.  Great  care  must  be  observed  in  developing  meaningful  e-valuative 
criteria  for  teaching  human  relations  in  vocational  education. 
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Fol low-Up  Study  of  1965  Graduates  Completing  Programs  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 
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*HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES;  *V0CATI0NAL  AGRICULTURE 
NEW  YORK 

Graduates  from  vocational  agriculture  programs  in  248  New  York  high  schools  were  subjects  of  a followup 
study.  Of  the  1,371  students  who  completed  a major  sequence  in  farm  production,  farm  management,  or  ornamental 
horticulture  in  1965,  573  were  not  available  for  placement  because  of  military  service,  full-time 
schooling,  or  other  reasons.  Of  the  748  employed,  351  were  in  the  occupation  for  which  trained,  193  were 
in  related  occupations,  195  were  in  other  occupations,  and  nine  were  employed  part-time.  There  were  16 
unemployed  graduates  and  the  status  of  30  additional  graduates  was  not  known.  Four  female  graduates  included 
in  the  total  were  not  included  in  other  classifications.  Comparable  figures  are  reported  for  the  1964 
follow-up  study.  Additional  information  included  enrollment  by  grade  level  and  curriculum  area,  teachers' 
salaries,  and  the  occupational  classifications  of  young  farmers.  (EM) 
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This  study  is  a paj't  of  a \.ider  stuo'y  which  Includes  all  fielco  of 
vocational  educ  tion*  The  data  ,'athered  fx'oia  all  vocationa,'.  ocluc  tj  iii 
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type  of  data  gathered  in  previous  yeai-s  with  three  differences' 
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and  haiiagement  and  Ornaaierital  Horticultu.-e.  The  other  fields  including 
Agricultural  I'feohanizationp  Agricultural  Bu.sin9ss  and  Conservation  are 
<.uite  new  and  it  v/ill.  be  another  year  or  two  before  a significant  nm.-iber 
cA  graduates  till  complete  a sequence  of  four  units  in  one  or  more  of 
tiese  fields o 
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and  working  part^iimet 
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reported  t;;e  number  of  persons  wito  left  the  cionol  program  pi’ior  to 
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Two  New  York  State  FFA  members  have  received  highest  honors  in  the  nation 
for  achievements  in  vocational  agriculture. 


David  J.  Mosher,  17,  son  of  Mrs.  John  Mosher,  Box  44,  Greenwich,  New  York, 
and  a senior  in  the  Greenwich  Central  School,  is  the  National  Champion  Star 
Dairy  Farmer  of  1965*  He  received  the  honor  with  a $500  award  at  the  National 
Dairy  Congress  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  October  2.  Previously  named  both  Star 
Farmer  and  top  dairy  farmer  at  the  New  York  State  FFA  Convention  at  Walton 
last  May,  and  Korth  Atlantic  Regional  Star  Dairy  Farmer  in  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  September,  he  won  over  three  other  regional  champions  at  Waterloo. 

^ David’s  selection  was  based  on  his  outstanding  achievements  in  dairy 
X arming  and  nis  leadership  in  school  and  FFA  activities.  He  has  established 
a herd  of  35  cows  and  19  heifers,  of  which  71^^  is  ovmed  by  him  in  a three 
way  partnership  with  his  mother  and  sister. 

Floyd  S.  Dubben,  Jr.,  21,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  S.  Dubben,  Middlefield, 
New  York,  received  the  most  coveted  FFA  award  in  the  nation  at  the  National 
FFA  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  that  of  Star  Farmer  of  America  on 
October  14.  The  award,  carrying  with  it  a $1,000  check  from  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America  Foundation,  was  presented  during  colorful  ceremonies  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Auditorium  before  an  audience  of  over  10,000  FFA  members,  teachers  and 
guests. 

Floyd’s  selection  was  based  on  his  achievements  in  farming  and  leadership 
in  activities  of  the  FFA.  Winner  of  the  Star  State  Farmer  award  at  the  New 
York  State  FFA  Convention  in  1962  he  continued  farming  in  a partnership  with 
his  father.  Today  he  owns  50  percent  of  the  farm  business  of  695  acres  of 
land,  86  producing  cows,  48  heifers  and  calves,  60  acres  of  corn,  4o  acres  of 
oats  and  262  acres  of  hay. 

The  two  teachers  of  agriculture  who  guided  these  two  outstanding  FFA 
members  to  highest  honors  in  the  nation  have  also  received  national  honors, 

Eruce  Einanuel,  Teacher  of  Agriculture  at  Greenwich  Central  School,  received 
a $500  award  given  by  the  Charles  Pfizer  Company  at  the  National  Vocational 
Agriculture  Teachers  Association  Convention  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  on 
December  8.  He  was  honored  along  with  two  other  teachers  whose  students 
received  highest  national  honors  in  livestock  and  poultry. 

James  Rose,  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  serving  both  Cherry  Valley  Central 
School  and  East  Springfield  Central  School,  was  presented  an  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  American  Vocational  Association.  This  award  for  being  the 
teacher  having  the  Star  Farmer  of  America  for  I965,  was  presented  by  the  d-Con 
Company  at  the  annual  banq_uet  of  the  AVA  on  December  9?  S’t  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
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*Y0UNG  FARMER  ASSOCIATION 

This  revised  guide  provides  information  on  the  organization  and  conduct  of  young  farmer  or  adult  farme»' 
programs.  Units  are  developed  in  outline  form  and  include*  (1)  Recognizing  Needs  for  a Younq  and  Adult 
Farmer  Program,  (2)  Objectives  of  the  Program,  (3)  Organizing  the  Program,  (M)  Financing  the  Program,  (5) 
Publicity  and  Public  Relations,  (6)  Procedures  for  Program  Development,  (^)  Methods  of  Conducting  an  Adult 
Program,  (8)  Records  and  Reports,  Supervised  Farming,  (9)  Young  Farmer  Association,  and  (10)  Advisory 
Council^  Forms  are  included  for  a need  survey,  training  program  survev,  program  schedule  and  data 
analysis,  (JM) 
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Unit  I*  Recognizing  Needs  for  A Young  Farmer  and  Adult  Farmer  Program 

1.  Is  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor  getting  out  of  his 
field  when  he  conducts  a young  farmer  or  adult  program? 

Major  aim  of  vocational  agriculture  is  to  "train  present  and 
prospective  farmers  for  proficiency  in  farming." 

A vocational  teacher  is  well  within  his  field  when  he 
conducts  an  adult  program.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917 
in  Section  10  states  that  such  education  shall  be  of  less 
than  college  grade  and  be  designed  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  persons  who  have  entered  upon  or  are  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  farming.  This  does  not  limit  his  work  to 
the  day  school  program. 

He  is  a public  employee  of  the  school  district  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  the  area  of  education 
in  so  far  as  is  possible.  Young  farmer,  adult  farmer  and 
parent  education  are  community  needs. 

It  has  been  predetermined  for' us  that  Adult  Education  is 
one  so  large  that  no  one  agency  can  complete  and  meet  those 
needs,  so  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  to  help. 

A young  man  today  does  not  usually  become  established  in 
, farming  until  he  is  out  of  school  for  6 or  7 years.  During 
this  time  he  should  be  receiving  continuous  instruction  and 
guidance  in  agriculture.  The  young  farmer  program  is  one 
of  the  organizations  which  can  properly  meet  this  need. 

2»  Who  should  recognize  the  needs  of  out-of-school  program? 


Agriculture  Instructor 
School  Superintendent 
School  Board 
Community  Organizations 
Grange 
Farm  Bureau 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Civic  Clubs 


Other  School  Officials 
Advisory  Committee 
Veteran  Instructors 
Local  Veterinarians 
Community  Farmers 
All-day  Students 


Methods  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  community  needs. 
Surveys  (Use  existing  surveys  when  possible) 

Personal  visitations 

Cooperative  meetings  of  agricultural  leaders  in 
community 

Spontaneous  demand 

What  factors  determine  the  needs  for  a young  farmer  or 
adult  program? 

Number  of  farmers  in  the  community 
Age  and  status  of  farmers  in  community 
Previous  education  of  the  farmers  in  community 
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Primary  interests  of  farmers  in  community 
Possibility  of  individuals  becoming  established  in  farming 
The  status  and  number  of  other  adult  and  young  farmer  programs 
in  the  community 

Status  of  graduated  students  of  day  school  program* 

3*  A survey  form  (sample  for  use  in  determining  needs  for 
instruction 

House  to  house  survey  is  not  good.  (Leave  pencil  and  paper 
in  car) 

Time  consuming 

People  dislike  giving  out  information 
Adverse  reactions  may  result 

Don’t  gather  large  amounts  of  material  (Machinery  dealers 
Make  surveys  when  needed;  use  existing  surveys  -(County  Agent 
Printed  cards  are  most  desirable  -3x5,  4x6(County  statistics 
No  personal  questions  should  be  asked 
Take  cards  personally  rather  than  mail 

Survey  should  be  made  of  a representative  group  in  the  community 
Don’t  release  data 

Suggested  Sample  Survey  Form  - Adapt  to  Local  Condition 
Name  Address 


1.  Are  you  interested  in  joining  a group  of  (Young  Farmers)  (Adult 
Farmers)  for  some  organized  instruction  on  agricultural  subjects? 

(Yes  ) (No  ) (Undecided  ) 

2*  Would  you  attend  such  classes  if  offered?  (Yes ) (No ) 

3.  If  interested,  which  of  the  following  areas  would  be  of  most  interest 
to  you.  List  your  preference  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

A.  ( ) Livestock  Production 

B.  ( ) Crop  and  Soil  Problems 

C.  ( ) Farm  Management 

D.  ( ) Farm  Mechanics 

List  Other  Interests  Here 

A.  

B.  

C.  

D.  ” ^ ' 


4.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  F.F.A.  or  4-H  Club  program?  If  so, 
which  and  how  many  years. 

5.  What  time  for  these  meetings  would  best  fit  your  needs?  Check 

Spring  ( ) 

Summer  ( ) Day  of  Week  Morning  ( ) 

Fall  ( ) ( ) Afternoon  ( ) 

Winter  ( ) Evening  ( ) 

6.  How  many  miles  are  you  from  the  school?  (Include  direction) 

Signed 

Secretary  of  Advisory  Council 
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What  consideration  should  be  given  teacher  load? 

A.  Teacher  should  recognize  his  own  ability* 

Civic  duties 
Family  Obligations 
Other  school  activities 

Size  and  scope  of  his  already  in  operation  program 
His  ovm  physical  stamina  and  enthusiasm 

B.  Administrators  should  recognize  the  teacher's  ability* 

C*  How  does  the  Ag  teacher's  schedule  compare  with  other  members  of 
the  faculty*  (Take  into  consideration  supervised  farming  and 
F*F*A.) 

D*  1/Vhat  are  the  community  needs?' 

E*  A satisfied  teacher  is  a better  teacher. 

F*  A reduced  day  school  load  should  be  given  in  proportion  to 
young  farmer  or  adult  program* 

What  values  can  be  derived  from  a young  or  adult  farmer  program? 

A*  For  the  Voc~Ag  man: 

1*  Furnishes  an  easy  natural  media  for  the  teacher  to  reach 
and  meet  the  farmers  in  the  comjnunity  on  a solid  basis, 
makes  the  school  more  realistic* 

2*  Teacher  gains  poise,  confidence  and  personality,  and 
strengthens  him  in  the  community. 

3*  Matures  young  teachers  and  keeps  older  ones  alert* 

4*  Gives  teachers  a clearer  and  more  understandable  background 
of  the  parents  and  home  conditions  of  their  day  school 
students. 

5.  Provides  longer  tenure  in  communities  for  good  teachers* 

6*  Contributes  toward  better  pay  and  tenure* 

7*  Makes  work  more  interesting  and  challenging* 

8*  Provides  a good  media  for  publicizing  the  day  school  program* 

B*  For  the  patrons: 

1*  Contributes  to  the  mental  health  of  the  community* 

2*  Keeps  people  happy  and  useful  to  each  other* 

3*  Develops  community  leadership  and  interests* 

4*  Equalizes  opportunity  for  individuals* 

5*  Increases  patron's  incomes* 

6*  Increases  individual's  knowledge  and  background* 

7*  Increase  proficiency  and  efficiency  in  Agriculture. 

C.  For  the  administration: 

1*  Community  good  will  in  that  there  is  a feeling  that  the 
school  is  filling  a need* 

2*  Helps  develop  better  understanding  of  administration's  problems 
3*  Contributes  to  the  success  of  an  administration* 

D*  For  the  school; 

1*  Engenders  new  appreciation,  enthusiasm  and  spirit  in  the 
school . 

2*  School  becomes  a unifying  agent  in  community  when  it 
sponsors  this  type  of  program* 

3*  Helps  to  secure  interest  and  support  for  the  day  school 
program  and  other  school  programs* 

How  great  is  the  need  for  this  program* 


AVAILABILITY  OF  YOUNG  MEN  AS 
PROSPECTIVE  YOUNG  FARMER  CLASS  STUDENTS 
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Are  there  enough  farm  youth  classified  as  rural  farm  in  Colorado 
communities  to  justify  the  organization  of  young  farmer  classes? 


The  following  table  based  upon  the  1960  census  data  may  throv/  some 
light  upon  the  availability  of  prospective  young  farmer  students*  It  would 
appear  from  the  data  that  there  are  likely  to  be  enough  young  farmers  in 
any  community  having  a department  of  vocational  agriculture  to  justify 
making  a careful  survey  of  the  situation  with  the  view  of  organizing 
instruction  for  this  group  in  vocational  agriculture  classes* 


TABLE  I;— IN-SCHCOL  AND  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  MALE  YOUTH  COLORADO  RURAL  FARM  - 
1960*. 


Age  in  Years 

Total 

In 

School 

Out- 

■of-School 

(inclusive) 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

14  - 17 

6,008 

5,587 

92*99 

421 

7*01 

18  - 24 

4,537 

1,129 

24.9 

3,408 

75*1 

Totals  (14-24) 

10,545 

6,716 

63*69 

3,829 

36*31 

25  - 29 

2,688 

119 

4*43 

2,569 

95*57 

30—  34 

3,537 

103 

2*91 

3,434 

97*1 

Totals  (14-34) 

16,770 

6,938 

41*37 

9,832 

58*7 

* U*  S*  Census 

Data  for 

Colorado 

1960 
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Unit  II.  Objectives  of  the  young  farmer  and  adult  farmer  program. 

1.  Objectives  of  the  young  farmer  program. 

For  sometime  the  Agricultural  Education  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  been  concerned  with  the  young  and 
adult  farmer  program.  Meetings  and  conferences  held  with 
teacher  trainers  and  supervisors  on  October  14,  1949; 

June  7-9,  1950;  and  October  9,  1950  have  given  us  some 
advanced  thinking  which  was  taken  from  a U.  $•  Office  of 
Education  publication: 

The  primary  objective  for  an  organization  of  young  farmers, 
as  defined,  is  to  develop  group  and  individual  responsibility 
of  young  farmers  in  programs  of  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture  designed  to  meet  their  needs  in  becoming 
established  in  farming. 

The  contributory  objectives  are; 

A.  To  develop  individual  and  group  interests  and  abilities  in 
financing,  planning,  operating  and  evaluating  farming 
programs  of  young  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  organization. 
To  discover  and  utilize  placement  opportunities  available 
on  a rental,  lease,  partnership  and  purchase  basis  in  assist- 
ing young  men  to  become  established  in  farming. 

To  develop  the  leadership  abilities  needed  to  participate  in 
activities  requiring  an  understanding  of  parliamentary 
procedures,  conduct  of  meetings,  public  speaking,  and  other 
desirable  activities  for  rural  young  people. 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  ways  to  secure  and  utilize 
the  services  available  to  farmers  in  improving  their  economic 
status  and  social  and  family  relations. 

To  develop  abilities  in  producing,  marketing  and  utilizing 
farm  products;  conserving  Vv/ater.  soil  and  other  natural 
resources;  financing  and  managing  a farm  business;  maintain- 
ing and  operating  farm  machinery  and  equipment;  maintaining 
and  improving  the  farmstead;  applying  farm  work  simplifica- 
tion practices;  and  improving  farm  family  living  situations. 

2.  Objectives  of  the  adult  farmer  program. 

A.  Primary  objectives: 

1.  To  aid  established  farmers  in  acquiring  additional 
skills  and  understandings  which  will  help  to  make 
progress  in  the  many  phases  of  rural  living. 

B.  Contributory  objectives: 

1.  To  offer  instruction  which  will  help  to  meet  changing 
situations  and  conditions,  and  to  benefit  from  new 
developments  and  up-to-date  methods. 

2.  To  solve  community  and  farm  problems  by  working  them 
out  together. 

3.  To  maintain  and  develop  the  democratic  attitudes  and 
ideals  of  our  state  and  federal  government. 


B. 

C. 
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3.  Similarities  and  differences  between  the  young  farmer  and  adult 
farmer  program. 

A.  Similarities; 

1.  Both  are  out  of  school. 

2.  Both  must  have  families  for  supervised  farming  program. 

3.  Both  are  interested  in  farm  and  home  improvement  and 
maintaining  a favorable  environment. 

B.  Differences: 

1.  There  are  certain  general  characteristics  that  tend 
to  differentiate  the  groups.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
and  significant  is  difference  in  experience,  some  good, 
some  bad. 

2.  Adult  farmers  are  established;  young  farmers  are  trying 
to  become  established. 

3.  Difference  in  age. 

4.  The  adult  farmer  is  more  self-reliant  and  confirmed  in 
, his  present  methods. 

5.  The  adult  farmer  will  also  have  been  away  from  formal 
schooling  for  many  years;  will  be  accustomed  to  thinking 
and  acting  upon  his  own  initiative. 

6.  The  adult  farmer  will  have  formed  many  habits  and 
accumulated  many  ideas,  and  may  have  become  more 
skeptical  of  suggestions  relatively  more  conservative. 

7.  The  adult  farmer  is  likely  to  be  inclined  to  do  less 
classroom  reading  and  studying. 

8.  The  adult  farmer  is  usually  in  a better  financial 
condition  to  carry  out  improved  and  recommended 
practices  immediately  than  the  young  farmer. 

4.  What  consideration  should  be  taken  of  the  differences  in  age  and 
expeiience  of  the  young  farmer  and  the  adult  farmer? 

A.  Young  farmer  groups  demand  more  recreational  and  social  activ- 
ities than  do  the  older  groups. 

B.  Young  farmers  are  more  receptive  to  supervised  farming  due  to 
lack  of  farm  experience. 

C.  The  young  farmer  has  study  habits  carried  over  from  recent 
days  of  school. 

D.  The  young  farmer  craves  or  desires  the  intellectual  stimulation 
and  the  social  contacts  a young  farmer  class  provides. 

E.  Young  farmers  are  establishing  or  are  thinking  about  establish- 
ing home  and  are  glad  to  share  with  young  wom.en  of  the  same 
age  in  the  study  of  family  responsibilities. 

5*  What  is  the  philosophy  of  the  young  and  adult  farmer  program? 

Vocational  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  community  school 
and  should  provide  the  students  with  education  experiences  which 
will  help  them  make  adjustments  and  further  solve  the  problems 
they  will  encounter  in  life. 
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Unit  III»  Organizing  the  young  and  adult  farmer  program,  time  of  year 
and  day,  securing  interest,  responsibility  of  administrator, 
ag.  Instructor,  etc* 

1.  Securing  cooperation  of  administrators  in  Agricultural  Education* 

A-  Develop  an  attitude  among  administrators  that  this  out-of- 
school work  is  a necessary  part  of  a complete  and  continuing 
program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  by: 

1*  Emphasize  the  importance  of  the  young  and  adult 
farmer  phase  in  providing  complete  program  of 
Voc*  Ed*  in  Agriculture  to  meet  community  needs 
and  make  the  administrator  feel  as  if  he  were 
needed  in  the  program* 

2*  Advise  on  the  development  of  teaching  schedules 
that  will  allow  time  during  the  regular  working 
day  for  teachers  to  devote  to  on-the-farm 
instruction  and  preparation  of  class  work  with 
out-of-school  groups* 

3*  Establish  reimbursement  policies  that  recognize 
adult  programs  as  part  of  the  job  rather  than  an 
extra  job  with  extra  pay*  'Schedule 
and  conduct  meetings  to  acquaint  school  adminis- 
trators with  the  program* 

4*  Advise  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  superin- 
tendents to  study  and  make  reports  to  their 
associations  regarding  what  can  be  done  by 
teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  conducting 
a complete  program  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Agriculture*  Have  administrators  committees 
visit  already  established  department  and  report 
in  Administrators  Convention* 

5*  Encourage  full-time  use  of  the  Vocational  Agri- 
culture instructor  in  performing  his  Ag  duties* 

6*  Indoctrinate  teachers  of  agriculture  in  ways  and 
means  of  demonstrating  to  local  school  admini- 
strators the  values  of  out-of-school  work> 

7*  Initiate  and  maintain  a vigorous  local  program 
of  public  relations  by  use  of  various  agencies* 

2*  Responsibilities  of  the  State  Board  to  the  teacher 

A*  Adopt  a definite  attitude  toward  these  programs* 

B*  Publish  a state  plan  covering  minimum  requirements  and 
regulations  of  the  program* 

C*  Have  a public  relations  section  covering  the  state  to 
advance  the  work  of  the  program* 

D*  Provide  information  for  organizing  a young  or  adult 
farmer  program* 
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3»  Steps  in  setting  up  young  or  adult  farmer  programs. 

A.  Ag  teacher  should  be  sold  on  the  program. 

B.  Determine  the  need  for  a young  or  adult  farmer  program. 

(See  Unit  I report  on  surveys,  etc.) 

C.  Secure  approval  of  administrators. 

D.  Secure  facilities  for  classes. 

E.  Recruit  enrollment  (by  advisory  committee  and  others) 

1.  Personal  visits  made  by  advisory  council  and 
others  are  best  means  of  lecruiting  students. 

2.  Other  methods  are: 

a.  Personal  visits  by  members  of  FFA  or  NFA 

b.  Personal  letters  or  cards 

c.  Former  all-day  students 

d.  Former  adult  students 

e.  Farmer  organizations 

f.  Newspapers  and  posters. 

F.  Hold  the  first  meetings.  (Arrive  early  and  welcome  all) 

1.  Review  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  young  and 
and  adult  farmer  program. 

2.  Outline  long-range  plans  and  possibilities  of 
adult  program 

a.  Course  content 

b.  Cooperative  activities 

c.  Community  services 

d.  Program  for  wives  and/or  young  homemakers 

3.  Set  t’me,  place,  length  and  frequency  of  meetings 

4.  Elect  temporary  chairman.  Appoint  Nominating 
Committee  through  temporary  chairman. 

a.  President  — to  open  and  close  meetings, 
introduce  speakers,  appoint  committees  and 
carry  on  business  of  the  group. 

b.  Secretary-Treasurer — to  keep  attendance 
record,  handle  finances,  take  notes  of 
meetings  and  write  letters. 

c.  Reporter  — to  handle  publicity. 

5.  Hold  discussions  or  demonstrations 

a.  If  time  permits  supervise  discussion  on 
some  timely  topic  so  the  class  will  feel 
that  they  have  benefited  by  the  first 
meeting  (especially  in  adult  classes). 

4.  When  should  the  young  farmer  program  be  conducted? 

A.  Time  of  year:  to  be  determined  by  the  advisory  council 

after  considering  the  desires  of  the  students. 

B.  Day  or  days  of  week:  to  be  determined  by  advisory 

council  and  students. 

1.  Determined  by  days  of  other  activities  in  community. 

C.  Time  of  day:  to  be  determined  by  advisory  council 

according  to  type  of  course  offered  and  desire  of 
the  group. 

1.  Demonstrations  in  day  time. 

2.  Lectures  or  discussions  at  night. 
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5.  When  should  the  adult  farmer  program  be  conducted? 

A*  The  same  three  items  listed  for  the  young  farmer  program 
should  be  considered  by  the  advisory  council  for  the 
adult  program. 

1.  Adult  program  completed  within  a shorter  period  of  time. 

6.  Where  should  the  young  farmer  program  be  conducted? 

A.  Meetings  can  be  held  at  the  following; 

1.  High  school 

2.  Rural  schools 

3.  Churches 

4.  Community  buildings 

5.  Farm  homes 

6.  Garages 

B.  Facilities  must  be  considered. 

C.  For  best  attendance  meeting  place  should  be  within  a 
ten  mile  radius. 

7.  Vi/here  should  the  adult  farmer  class  be  conducted? 

A.  Same  considerations  as  young  farmer  class. 

B.  For  best  attendance  meeting  place  should  be  closer 
to  the  homes  of  the  farmers. 

. 8.  What  size  classes  are  recommendable? 

A.  Size  of  class  depends  upon 

1.  Subject  taught 

2.  Facilities  available 

3.  Desires  of  those  attending 

4.  Ability  of  teacher  to  handle  large  groups. 

9.  Regulations  and  recommendations  as  to  need  time. 

A.  Adult  classes  should  hold  not  less  than  10  meetings 
totaling  not  less  than  20  hours  and  held  during  a 
period  of  not  less  than  2 weeks  in  any  one  year. 

B.  Young  farmer  classes  should  have  not  less  than  15 
meetings  totaling  not  less  than  30  hours  and  held 
over  the  entire  12  month  span  for  at  least  2 years. 

10.  Responsibilities  of  the  Agriculture  teacher. 

A.  Part  of  his  job  is  to  provide  courses  for  systematic 
instruction  for  young  farmers. 

B.  He  is  especially  trained  to  teach  such  courses  so  it 

is  his  responsibility  to  teach  or  supervise  the  teaching 
of  such  courses. 

C.  He  should  provide  qualified  special  instructors  insofar  as 
possible  to  teach  jobs  with  which  he  isn't  too  well 
acquainted  or  which  he  doesn't  have  time  to  teach. 

D.  Recognizing  need  for  out-*of-school  program  is  largely  up 
to  him. 

E.  If  a need  is  indicated  for  such  a, class  he  is  responsible 
for  getting  the  patrons  together  and  organizing  the  class. 

F.  He  should  assist  in  setting  up  Young  Farmer  Association  *s  if 
desired  by  the  group. 

G.  Keeping  the  needed  records  and  submitting  the  necessary 
reports  is  also  part  of  his  job. 

H.  Making  sure  minimum  requirements  of  State  and  Federal 
plans  are  met. 

I.  Should  set  up  course  so  that  it  is  a continuous  program. 
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Unit  IV*  Financing  the  young  or  adult  farmer  program;  meeting  local  and 
state  qualification. 

1*  Who  should  supply  the  money  for  salary,  travel,  consumable 
supply,  recreation,  facilities,  etc*? 

A.  Two  acts  set  aside  funds  to  be  used  for  Vocational  Education* 
Both  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  George  Barden  Act  place 
upon  the  States  and  Office  of  Education  certain  conditions 
and  limitations  governing  the  distribution  of  funds  for 
each  of  the  several  purposes,  and  specifies  definite  match- 
ing provisions.  The  federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  the 
State  and  local* 

Both  acts  say  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  money  used  in  the 
State,  a dollar  of  State  or  local  money  or  both  must  be 
expended  for  the  same  program. 

B*  SALARY*  There  are  generally  two  plans  used*  One  is  to 
include  a definite  amount  in  the  teacher's  salary  for 
carrying  on  or  conducting  the  young  farmer  program*  The 
other  method  is  to  pay  the  teacher  either  on  a class  basis 
or  hourly  basis  for  class  instruction*  The  school  district 
is  then  usually  reimbursed  a part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
instruction  from  state  or  federal  funds* 

C*  TRAVEL*  There  is  a slight  variation  in  tvi/o  methods  used* 

One  of  these  methods  is  to  include  services  of  day  school 
classes  and  travel  and  all  adult  work,  which  is  varied  in 
different  states,  and  the  travel  necessary  for  the  followup 
of  such  programs  in  one  salary*  The  other  method  is  to  pay 
the  teacher  separately  for  his  adult  work  and  travel  to 
follow  up  such  a program*  Some  schools  pay  for  travel  on  a 
mileage  basis  but  not  separate  from  mileage  of  the  day 
school  program*  Other  schools  separate  the  two  mileage 
payments.  The  reimbursement  program  varies  on  travel  in 
each  state  just  as  the  salaries* 

D*  CONSUMABLE  SUPPLY*  Some  schools  charge  a fee  for 
consumable  supplies. 

E*  FACILITIES.  The  following  is  very  typical  of  most  states: 
Colorado  plan  says,  (l)  The  local  community,  except  in 
special  cases,  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant,  equipment, 
supplies  and  instructional  materials  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  such  education  in  schools  and  classes  in  the  state* 

(2)  That  the  amount  expended  annually  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  education  in  any  school  or  class  shall  not  be  less  than 
amount  fixed  by  the  State  Board*  (3)  The  cost  of  main- 
taining instruction  of  reimbursed  programs  are  to  be  paid 
from  public  tax  funds  and  not  paid  from  private  funds* 

F»  RECREATION.  This  item  of  expense  is  taken  care  of  by 
dues  paid  by  individuals  or  any  money  making  project  the 
group  may  have*  In  case  of  young  farmer  classes  where  the 
gym  is  used,  a satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
these  facilities  governed  by  the  policies  set  up  by  the 
school* 


ERIC 
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2*  How  should  the  State,  local  and  Federal  participate  in 

expenses  and  what  per  cent? 

Federal  money  can  be  used  from  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Barden  Acts  to  develop  and  promote  adult  and  young  farmer 
programs* 

Both  Enabling  Acts  specify  that  money  shall  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  state  and  local  money* 

Plans  for  state  participation  in  financing  will  vary 
with  state  plans* 

3«  Various  state  plans  as  to  reimbursement  (See  following  Outline) 

4.  Who  should  receive  the  reimbursement?  School  Board? 

Agriculture  Teacher? 

A*  School  Board  will  receive  the  reimbursement  if  available. 

B*  The  Voc*  Agri*  instructor  should  receive  some  form  of 
reimbursement  depending  on  the  amount  received  by  the 
school  * 

C.  Some  administrators  believe  the  young  farmer  and  adult 
farmer  education  is  an  integral  part  of  the  program  in 
Voc.  Agri.  and  is  included  in  the  instructor’s  contract. 

D.  Special  instructors  should  be  paid  by  the  local  school. 

5.  Should  the  program  be  self-supporting  to  any  extent? 

A.  The  salaries  of  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor 
and  special  instructors  will,  in  some  cases,  be  self- 
supported  . 

B.  Shop  facilities  and  utilities  should  be  paid  by  the  local 
school  as  a public  service. 

C.  Fees  can  be  charged  for  consumable  supplies  used  in  farm 
mechanics  classes  by  adult  and  young  farmers. 

D*  Preferably  the  program  should  be  paid  for  by  the  local 
school  and  fees  should  be  the  last  resort. 

E.  Fees  may  help  to  get  more  regular  attendance. 


o 


Publicity  and  Public  Relations  of  the  Young  and  Adult  Farmer 
Program* 

Desirable  methods  of  publicity* 

A*  Newspaper  in  the  conrjnunity 

B*  Farm  magazines  read  in  the  community 

C*  Local  radio  stations 

1*  Sponsored  by  some  local  dealer 
2*  Member  of  adult  class 
3*  Record  program  beforeh'and' 

4.  Use  actual  doing  types  of  programs 
5*  Put  notice  in  paper  of  program  to  be  given 
D*  Personal  contact 
E*  Civic  Clubs 

F*  Farm  organizations  and  other  related  agencies  in  the 
community 

G*  Personal  cards  and  letters 

H*  Open  house  if  worth  while  exhibits  are  present 

I.  Pictures,  charts  and  slides 

J.  Motion  pictures 

K*  Tours  and  field  trips 
L*  Demonstration  teams 
M*  Advisory  Council 
N*  Store  window  displays 
0*  F*F*A* 


Who  should  do  the  publicizing? 

A*  Vocational  Agriculture  instructor 

B*  Public  relations  committee 

C*  Class  members 

D*  Superintendent,  principal  and  school  board  members 

E*  Advisory  Council 

F*  Class  Reporter 

G*  Special  reporters,  newspaper  editor 

Advantages  of  an  effective  publicity  program* 

A.  Gets  the  objective  of  the  out~of~school  program  before 
the  public. 

B*  Young  farmer  and  agriculture  department  get  proper  credit 
for  activities  sponsored. 

C.  Technical  information  is  gained  by  the  people. 

D.  Helps  to  develop  a working  relationship  between  school 
and  the  community. 

E.  Informs  people  in  the  community  of  the  achievements. 

F.  Keeps  the  agriculture  teacher  on  his  toes  to  promote  an 
effective  publicity  program. 

G.  Improves  the  relationship  between  Ag.  instructor  and 
the  other  faculty  members. 

H.  Gives  the  school  administration  a better  understanding. 

I.  Keeps  classes  informed  on  class  meetings,  date,  place, 
time  and  topics. 
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4.  IVhen  and  what  amount  of  publicity? 

A.  An  article  that  there  will  be  an  evening  class  organized. 

When:  6 to  8 weeks  before  the  class. is  to  begin. 

B.  Follow  up  articles  concerning  the  class. 

When;  every  week  or  two  following  the  announcement  of  the 
class. 

C.  Depends  on  the  availability  of  newspaper  and  policy  toward 
such  news. 

D.  Brief  notice  prior  to  eac^  meeting. 

E.  Activities  of  previous  class.  When;  class  is  completed* 

F.  ’When  the  article  is  "News"  or  the  time  ripe. 

G.  The  amount  of  publicity  depends  on  the  activities. 

H.  There  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  articles  about 
the  activities  of  each  class  held. 

5.  What  should  be  published? 

A.  That  an  evening  class  will  be  started  and  follow  up  notices 
*B.  Nature  of  the  evening  class 

1.  Value 

2.  Plans  for  a class  in  the  local  community 

3.  Problems  to  be  discussed 

4.  Place,  date  and  time  of  meeting 

C.  Achievements  of  classes 

D.  Activities  of  classes  (Banquets,  tours  and  demonstrations) 

E.  Articles  about  individual  class  members  that  have  a 
relation  to  the  instruction 

F.  Articles  concerning  the  follow  up  (Field  trips,  tours,  etc.) 

6.  What  agencies  may  be  used  on  the  young  and  adult  farmer  programs? 

A.  Soil  Conservation 

B.  F.H.A. 

C.  P.  C.  A. 

D.  R.  E.  A. 

E.  County  Extension  people 

F.  D.  H.  I.  A. 

G.  Home  Economics  Department  in  school 

H.  Crop  Improvement  Ass'n. 

J.  Civic  clubs 

K.  Farmers  Organizations 

L.  Machinery  dealers 

7.  What  methods  can  we  use  in  securing  cooperation? 

A.  We  can  solicit  their  services  personally  and  offer  ours 
openly  'whenever  opportunity  presents  itself. 

B.  Use  advisory  committee 

C.  Use  Young  Farmer  Committees 


Unit  Vi*  Procedure  for  developing  a young  or  adult  farmer  program. 

1.  What  sources  can  we  draw  upon  for  setting  up  program  of  work? 

A.  Your  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Stations. 

B.  The  Agricultural  Education  Magazine  has  excellent  aids  on 
content  of  instruction. 

C.  Federal  Agriculture  Agencies 

D.  Home  Economics  teacher 

E.  Extension  specialist. 

F.  Bankers 

G.  Health  officers 

H.  Leading  farmers 

I.  Farmers  Union  and  The  Grai  ge 

J.  The  survey  again  is  a very  important  source  of  information 
in  setting  up  course  content. 

K.  Key  groups  of  men,  committees,  or  advisory  groups  can  be  used 
as  sources  to  aid  in  securing  enrollment  and  assist  in  making 
recommendations  for  course  content. 

L.  Some  authors  agree  that  the  farmers  themselves  should  be 
allowed  to  select  the  course  content  as  to  their  own  personal 
needs  in  a general  meeting. 

2.  What  factors  should  be  considered  in  setting  up  the  program  of 
work? 

A.  Present  farming  situation  of  group  members. 

B»  A study  of  the  practices  that  need  to  be  improved. 

1.  Selection  of  practices  or  goals  for  improvement  determined 
by: 

a.  Advisory  Committee 

b.  Visits 

c.  Surveys 

d.  Records  of  former  veteran  farmers 

C.  The  time,  effort  and  ability  which  the  teacher  has  available. 

D.  Available  information 

E.  Available  equipment 

F.  The  county  program  in  agriculture  education  or  the  number  of 
different  agencies  should  be  considered  which  offer  youth 
programs  that  might  overlap  with  one  which  you  might  set  up. 

G.  Any  content  which  has  been  previously  taught  is  a factor. 

H.  The  degree  of  variation  in  young  farmer  enrollment  to  educa- 
tional levels  already  attained. 

I.  Information  should  be  used  which  one  will  gain  from  farm 
surveys  taken  from  the  farmer's  own  desire  and  need. 

J.  The  general  subject  of  the  course  should  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  community  needs. 

K.  The  availability  to  the  teacher  of; 

1.  An  advisory  committee 

2.  Recent  data  regarding  the  agriculture  situation 
3*  County  census  figures 

4.  P.M.A. 

5.  Soil  Conservation 

6.  County  extension  in  releases 
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L.  The  unitSj  jobs,  or  problems  to  be  considered  in  setting  up 
out-of-school  classes  should  be  much  broader  than  production 
alone.  From  the  reports  of  the  experience  of  many  classes, 
the  following  list  will  indicate  the  breadth  of  instruction 


given: 

1. 

Productive  enterprises 

2. 

Opportunities  in  farming 

3 • 

Farm  organization  and  management 

4. 

Social  activities 

5. 

Recreational  activities 

6. 

Home  beautification  and  improvement 

7. 

Legal  problems 

8. 

Family  relationships 

9. 

Health  and  sanitation 

10. 

Farm  and  home  mechanics 

11. 

Cooperation 

12. 

Civic  problems 

13. 

Marketing  farm  products. 

General  Summary 

Course  outline  is  inf luencedby : 

1.  Type  of  farming 

2«  Experience  of  pupils 

3*  Ability  of  instructor 

4.  Community  needs 

5.  Equipment  and  teaching  materials  available 

6*  The  arrangement  of  productive  enterprises  by  years  will 
depend  upon  the  status  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
the  community. 

7*  Arrange  courses  to  lend  themselves  to  the  supervised 
farming  programs  of  the  individuals  in  the  group  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 
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i RATING 

A Recommended  Form  to  Use  in 

Items 

l/ritten  In 

Interested 

Tjiigntiy 

Interested 

[- 

Mot 

Interested 

Determining  Student  Interests 

TRAINING  PROGRAM  SURVEY 

Check  the  column  that  most  nearly  indicates 
your  degree  of  interest  in  the  following  areas: 

3 

2 

1 

0 

CO:'/^\/iUNITY  LIVING  - Recreation 

1 . Square  Dance 
2*  Social  Dancing 

3.  Socializers.  (Active  social  games,  mass  games, 

i quiet  games,  party  stunts,.) 

4.  Folk  Dancing 

5.  Ball  Games  — Indoor 

6.  Table  Games 

7*  Test  Mental  Skill  Games 

S.  Dramatic  Numbers  (Shadow  pictures,  etc.) 

9.  Others  — Outdoor 
10. 

11. 

12.  Dinner  Dance  Party 

13.  Dinner  Party 

14.  Light  Refreshments 

15.  Picture  Show 

16.  Roller  Skating 

17.  Ice  Skating 
13.  Hay  Ride 

19.  Sleigh  Ride 

20.  Fishing 

21.  Hunting 

22.  Producing  a Play 

23.  Tour  or  Trip 

24.  Picnics 

25.  Swimming  Parties 

26.  Horseback  Trips 

27. 

Social  Adjustments 

1.  Meeting  people,  proper  introduction,  etc. 

2.  Leading  group  discussion 

3.  Speaking  to  a group 

4.  Learn  proper  social  manners  through  group 
participation. 

5.  improving  family  relationships 

6.  Improving  rural  health — Group  insurance,  etc. 

7.  Good  family  living 

8.  Neighbor  relationships  --  Trespass  law's,  etc. 

9.  Dating 

10.  Marriage  and  divorce 

11.  Partnerships,  inheritances,  legal  aspects,  etc. 

12.  Adjustment  to  changing  living  conditions 

13.  Being  host  at  social  gathering 

14.  Presenting  program  to  civic  group 

15.  Self  improvement  - through  self  evaluation 

16.  Religious  living  - not  denominational 

17.  Social  and  family  problems 
13. 
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HOWE  IKPROVEiV£NTS 


Modernizing  the  home 

Landscaping  the  home--lavvns5  shrubs,  rock 
gardens,  flov/er  gardens,  etc. 

Painting 

Rural  electrification 
Cabinet  making 
Farmstead  arrangement 
Safe  water  supply 
Labor-saving  devices  in  home 
Road  improvements 
Home  recreational  facilities 
Household  repair  and  maintenance 


LIVESTOCK  - Beef  Cattle 

Beef  cattle  breeding  and  improvement 
Pasture  and  pasture  management 
Marketing  problems 
Feeds  and  feeding 

Diseases  and  parasites,  symptoms,  prevention 
and  control 


Dairy  Cattle 


Feeding  dairy  animals 

Pasture  and  its  place  in  a dairy  program 
Diseases  of  dairy  cattle,  symptoms,  prevention 
and  control 

Records  for  the  dairy  herd 

Dairy  herd  improvement  through  selection  and 
breeding 

Possibilities  of  artificial  insemination 
program  in  a dairy  herd 
Marketing  dairy  products 

Swine 


Swine  improvement  through  breeding  and  selection 

and  other  approved  practices 

Feeding  practices 

Recommended  housing  and  equipment 

Diseases  and  parasites,  symptoms,  prevention 

and  control 

Marketing  problems  in  swine  production 

Sheep 

Sheep  improvement  through  breeding,  selection, 
and  other  approved  practices 
Feeding  problems  in  sheep  production 
Diseases  and  parasites,  symptoms,  prevention 
and  control 


4*  Recommended  housing  and  equipment 
5*  Marketing 

6* 

POULTRY 

!•  Recommended  practices  for  securing  disease-free 
birds 

2.  Feeding  and  management  of  baby  chicks  to  the 
laying  flock 
3*  Broiler  production 

4.  Housing  problems  in  poultry  production 

5.  Poultry  diseases  and  parasites 

6»  Recommended  housing  and  equipment 
7*  Marketing  poultry  and  poultry  products 

8 • 


FARM  MECHANICS 

1*  Drawing  and  interpreting  farm  plans  and  blue 
prints 

2*  Woodworking  tools  and  equipment  and  the  con- 
struction of  farm  buildings 

3.  Cold  metal  work;  use  of  taps  and  dies,  and 
electric  power  equipment 

4.  Forge  work;  shaping,  tempering,  etc. 

5.  Rope  work 

6.  Painting,  glazing,  and  finishing  as  applied  to 
the  upkeep  of  farm  buildings 

7*  Establishing  a home  farm  shop  with  relation  to 
buildings  and  equipment 

8.  Farm  plumbing  and  water  supply 

9.  Sewage  disposal  (farm  sanitation) 

10.  Soldering  and  sheet  metal  work 

11.  Farm  machinery  maintenance,  repair,  and 
construction 

12.  Arc  welding 

13.  Acetylene  w'elding 

14.  Putting  electricity  to  use  on  the  farm 

15.  The  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm 

16*  Fencing 

17.  Tractor  and  farm  engine  maintenance  and  repair 

18.  Power  transmission  and  equipment;  selection  and 
use  of  belts,  pulleys,  idlers,  safety  shields, etc. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


CROPS  - Small  Grains 

Varieties  recommended  for  local  conditions 
Pests  and  diseases;  control  measures 
Fertilizer  recommendations 

Seed  preparation,  planting,  cultivating,  harvest 
Storage  of  small  grains 
Marketing  principles  and  practices 
Producing  certified  seed 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 • 
7. 


Corn  and  Sorghum  Production 
Recommended  varieties  for  local  conditions 
Seed  bed  preparation,  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting 
Fertilizer  requirements 
Pest  and  disease  control 
Storage  methods  and  facilities 
(silage,  dr/  roughages,  etc.) 

Marketing  principles  and  practices 
Producing  of  hybrids 

Sugar  Beets 


Varieties 

Seed  bed  preparation 
Planting  and  cultivating 
Harvesting 

Fertilizing  practices 
Contracting  and  marketing 
Diseases  and  pests 

Vegetable  Gardening 

Selecting  adapted  varieties 

Worth  to  the  family 

Seed  bed  preparation 

Fertilizer  practices 

Garden  pests  and  disease  control 

Storage 

Canning  and  frozen  food  methods 
Irrigation 

Marketing  surplus  vegetables 

Alfalfa  and  Clover 
Selecting  adapted  varieties 
Preparing  the  seed  bed  and  cultivation 
Fertilizing  practices 
Harvesting  for  hay,  silage,  seed 
Storing 
Marketing 

Control  of  pests  and  diseases  affecting  alfalfa 
and  clovers 

Irrigation  principles  and  practices 
Producing  certified  seed 


Grasses 


Varieties  and  pasture  mixtures 
Seed  bed  preparation  and  cultivation 
Fertilizer  practices 
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!•  Chemical  methods  | 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION  PRACTICES  S 

I 

!•  Contour  leveling  and  draining  > 

2.  Contour  farming  J 

3.  Terracing  ^ 

4.  Grassed  waterways 

5.  Permanent  pasture 

6*  Gully  control  i 

7.  Stock  ponds  ^ 

8.  Strip  cropping  | 

9*  Crop  rotation  5 

10.  , ^ 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  j 

1-*  Farm  record  keeping  and  record  analysis  i 

2.  Marketing  1 

3.  Contracts,  leases,  and  abstracts  1 

4.  Insurance  applications  on  the  farm  \ 

5.  Income  tax  reports  ^ 

6.  Farm  laws,  game,  and  trespassing  laws  3 

7.  Wise  uses  of  credit  agencies  | 

3.  Improving  farm  homestead  ] 

9.  A study  of  different  types  of  farming  J 

10.  Use  of  agricultural  agencies  \ 

LI.  Establishment  in  farming  1 

12.  1 
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Three  Year  Program  of  Work  for  Young  Farmers,  Continued 
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Farm  Building  Con. 

Farm  K'lachinerv 

Engine  Repair 

Recreation 
Halloween  Party 

Christmas  Party 

Basketball  Social 

Barn  Dance 

Banguet 

Fis*"-'.no  Trip  ! 

Total  Number  j 

Meetings  i 
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One  Year  Calendar  of  Activities  for  Young  Farmers 


Month  Subiect 

Tvoe  of  Meetina 

Com.  Responsible 

Sent. 

Orientation  and  Organization 

Informational 

Executive 

Intro,  to  Feeds  & Feeding 

Instructional 

Meeting  Program 

Oct. 

Record  Keeping 

ir 

II  It 

Halloween  Party 

Recreational 

Recreation 

Nov. 

Nutrients  & Their  Uses 

Instructional 

Meeting  Program 

Balancing  Rations 

tr 

M II 

Voting  Duties 

Info.  Special  Speaker 

It  It 

Record  Keeping 

Constructional 

It  It 

Dec . 

Crop  Storage  Problems 

Constructional 

ft  It 

Animal  Breeding, Princ.  of 

Instructional 

II  It 

Gov.  Farm  Programs 

Info.  Special  Speaker 

1!  It 

Xmas  Party 

Recreational 

Recreation 

Jan. 

Arc  Welding 

Instr.,  Demonstration 

Demonstration 

Acetylene  Welding 

II  M 

It 

Machinery  Repair  (2  Meetings 

If  n 

It 

Feb. 

Soil  Conservation  Services 

Info.  Special  Speaker 

Meeting  Program 

Wind  Erosion 

Instructional 

II  n 

Water  Erosion 

II 

It  II 

Basketball  Social 

Recieational 

Recreation 

March 

Com.  Fertilizers,  Uses  of 

Instructional 

Meeting  Program 

Castrating  and  Vaccinating 

Demonstrational 

Demonstration 

Farmstead  Layout 

Instructional 

Meeting  Program 

April 

Crop  Rotation  Practices 

Instructional 

M II 

Barn  Dance 

Recreational 

Recreation 

May 

Disease  and  Pest  Cont . (Crops)Demonstrational 

Demonstration 

Banquet 

Recreational 

Recreation 

June 

Disease  and  Pest  Cont.  " 

Demonstrational 

Demonstration 

July 

Farm  Marketing 

Info.  Special  Speaker 

Meeting  Program 

Auoust 

Fishing  Trip 

Recreational 

Recreation 

Note  --  This  is  a direct  take  off  from  the  long  time  program  of 

work  and  shows  in  addition  to  activities  the  type  of  meet- 
ing and  the  committee  responsible. 
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A possible  one  year  Course  of  Study  for  an  adult  farmer  class. 

Beef  Production 
1 & 2.  Feeding 

a.  Beef  cow  herd 

b.  Wintering  feeders 

c.  Fattening  cattle 

3.  A Recommended  Pasture  Program 

4.  Diseases  and  Parasites 

5.  Beef  Cowherd  versus  Feeder  Purchase 

6.  Selecting  and  improving  the  Breeding  Stock 

7.  Purchasing  Feeder  Cattle 

8.  Marketing 

9.  Housing  and  Equipment 

10.  Year  Around  Management  Practices 

11.  Pot  Luck  Social  — With  Wives 


o 

ERIC 


I 
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VII*  i'.'iethods  of  conducting  a young  or  adult  farmer  program* 

1*  IVhat  are  the  possible  methods  of  teaching?  Their  advantages 
and  disadvantages* 

A*  Conference  method 
a*  Advantages 

1*  This  consists  of  systematic  group  discussion 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  class  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher* 

2*  It  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  method  for 
general  use  and  can  be  used  most  successfully 
where  several  of  the  members  have  had  some 
experience  relating  to  the  subject  under 
discussion* 

3*  It  should  be  used  in  summarizing  teaching  done 
by  the  other  methods,  such  as,  demonstrations, 
field  trips,  film  strips,  etc* 
b*  Disadvantages 

1*  To  be  most  effective  the  group  has  to  be  relatively 
small  * 

2*  If  not  watched  carefully,  the  discussion  may 
resolve  into  a "free  for  all*" 

3*  Much  time  is  often  wasted  by  listening  to 

remarks  from  the  audience  which  are  impertinent* 

4*  This  type  of  procedure  requires  strong  leadership;.-* 


B*  Lecture  method 
a*  Advantages 

1*  It  is  a definite  time  saver* 

2*  It  is  possible  for  the  leader  to  follow  an  outline 
seeing  to  it  that  he  does  just  those  things  he 
v;ishes  to  do  in  his  discourse* 

3*  If  he  is  an  able  speaker,  he  can  arouse  interest 
in  continuing  learning* 

4*  Adults  are  busy  people  and  the  lecture  method 
permits  them  to  absorb  what  information  they 
can  with  little  effort  on  their  parts* 
b*  Disadvantages 

1*  It  permits  little  opportunity  for  audience 
participation* 

2*  It  promotes  an  attitude  of  passive  absorption 
on  the  part  of  too  many  people* 

3*  Very  little  action  results  from  a meeting  of 
this  type* 

4.  No  opportunity  is  given  for  the  speakrSr  to  know 
what  his  audience  is  thinking* 

C*  Demonstrations 
a*  Advantages 

1*  The  observer  can  see  concretely  how  a process  is 
accomplished* 

2*  It  is  possible  to  observe  both  cause  and  effect. 

3*  Watching  the  actual  process  is  more  convincing 
than  being  told  about  it* 


o 
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b»  Disadvantages 

!•  Not  all  ideas  can  be  demonstrated* 

2*  Often  too  much  equipment  is  required. 

3*  If  one  is  demonstrating  with  human  beings,  the 
human  element  makes  for  many  variable  factors 
so  that  the  demonstrator  may  not  prove  his  point 
to  his  satisfaction. 

D.  Question  and  Answers 

a.  Advantages 

1*  An  intelligent  interrogator  can  draw  out  pertinent 
answers  by  phrasing  his  questions  so  that  they 
result  in  satisfactory  conclusions. 

2*  The  method  is  simple  to  use. 

3.  It  is  quite  easy  to  stick  to  assigned  or 
desired  work. 

b.  Disadvantages 

1*  The  method  has  been  overdone. 

2.  Many  leaders  have  used  it  as  a substitute  for 
effective  teaching. 

3.  It  assumes  advanced  assignment  in  most  cases, 
and  assignment  work  is  not  too  popular  with 
adult  groups. 

4.  It  develops  a compulsory  attitude  among  the 
students  which  they  resent.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  pointed  out  and  designated. 

E.  Reports  (individual  and  Committee) 

a.  Advantages 

1.  Allows  for  member  participation. 

2.  Gives  the  farmer  the  advantage  of  tying  up 
subject  matter  to  his  home  farm  situation. 

3.  Gives  the  class  a type  case  from  which  to 
develop  further  discussion. 

b.  Disadvantages 

1*  Reports  and  report  topics  should  be  chosen 
the  preceding  meeting. 

F.  Panel  Discussion 

a.  Advantages 

1.  A panel  may  be  used  to  open  the  discussion  or  as 
a check  upon  a formal  talk  to  the  group  by  an 
outside  speaker. 

b.  Disadvantages 

1*  A panel  generally  has  Lo  be  on  a general  subject 
and  as  a-  result  may  not  answer  small  individual  • 
problems  which  may  confront  the  farmer. 

2.  Should  the  same  methods  be  used  for  day  school  classes 

A.  The  same  methods  should  not  be  used  for  a young  or  adult 

farmer  program  as  for  the  day  school  program  in  some 

instances  as: 

1.  Less  willing  than  all-day  students  to  do  routine  school 

work. 

2.  Less  willing  to  read  assignments. 

3.  The  out-of-school  groups  are  more  mature  and  will 

react  differently  to  educational  training. 


o 
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3*  What  are  the  principles  of  learning  and  teaching? 

A.  Principles  of  Learning 

(How  "Grov/n-Ups"  Learn  Best,  "Handbook  for  Special  Teachers 
of  Food  Production;  Walter  F»  Dester.) 

1.  By  doing 
2»  By  thinking 
3*  By  seeing 
4.  By  being  told 

5*  By  being  checked  and  corrected 

B.  Principles  of  Teaching 

1.  The  procedures  must  be  democratic. 

2.  They  must  provide  for  individual  participation 
and  activity. 

3.  Instruction  must  be  individualized 


4.  Should  we  vary  our  methods  of  teaching  at  times?  Explain  how. 
Hamlin  indicates  that  the  methods  may  be  varied  by  entering 
individuals  in  class  proceeding  by  the  following; 

A.  Sharing  in  class  discussion. 

B.  Serving  as  a member  of  a panel. 

C.  Giving  short  talks  before  the  class. 

D.  Engaging  in  shop  and  laboratory  activities. 

E.  Staging  on  the  farm  demonstrations  of  new  practices 
for  class  observation 

F.  Serving  on  an  advisory  committee  and  on  special  class 
committees. 

G.  Participating  in  social  and  recreational  activities 
associated  with  the  class. 

5.  Vocational  Agriculture  instructor's  part  in  conducting  a 
young  or  adult  farmer  program. 

A.  Plan  the  lesson  to  be  given. 

B.  Choose  method  of  instruction. 

C.  Instruct  or  provide  a competent  instructor  for  each 
meeting.  Train  special  teachers. 

D.  Be  responsible  for  getting  and  having  needed  equipment 
and  materials  on  hand. 

E.  See  that  individual  problems  are  solved  if  possible  at 
each  class  meeting. 

F.  Coordinate  the  meeting  so  that  conclusions  and  summaries 
indicate  the  need  for  the  topic  for  the  following  meeting. 

G.  Follow  through  to  see  if  each  member  of  class  is 
applying  what  has  been  learned* 

H*  Be  responsible  for  keeping  classes  moving. 

1.  Avoid  exhausting  the  topic 

2.  Keep  down  needless  repetition 

I.  Become  well  acquainted  with  each  member  of  the  class. 

J.  Act  as  a tactful  moderator  at  all  times. 

K.  Utilize  agricultural  agencies  when  specialist  authority  is 
needed. 

1.  Brief  him  as  to  the  group  he  will  be  talking  before. 

2*  Outline  what  items  the  class  would  like  discussed. 
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6*  What  use  should  be  made  of  special  instructors? 

A*  To  be  used  when  vocational  agriculture  instructor  does  not 
have  sufficient  specialized  training  to  do  the  job. 

B.  To  be  used  to  bolster  the  vocational  agriculture  information. 

C.  How  should  the  meeting  be  conducted? 

1.  A specialist  can  be  asked  to  sit  in  as  a resource 
person  and  participate  in  discussions  led  by  other 
people. 

2.  Specialists  should  not  be  used  extensively,  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  a ten  week  course. 

3.  If  ''special  teachers"  are  used  for  young  farmer  and 
adult  farmer  groups,  they  should  be  definitely 
identified  as  to  their  tie-up  with  the  school. 

7.  What  part  should  the  patrons  play  in  the  entire  picture? 

The  program  should  be  kept  on  a democratic  basis  throughout. 
The  class  members  should  supply  some  of  the  information, 
all  participate  in  the  discussions  with  the  instructor 
acting  only  as  a leader  to  keep  the  thing  going  in  the 
direction  intended.  It  is  a program  for  the  farmer  for 
his  benefit. 
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Init  VIII.  Records  and  reports;  supervised  farming  programs. 

1.  What  records  should  be  kept?  How  long  retained? 

A.  Teachers  of  farmer  classes  should  keep  some  records. 

1.  Necessary  from  official  standpoint 

2.  Helpful  in  evaluating  program 

3*  Helps  in  reporting  the  results  to  interested  public 

B.  Records  to  be  kept 

1.  Expenditures  of  public  funds 

a.  Amounts 

b.  Activities  for  which  used 

2.  Enrollment,  attendance  and  visitors 

3.  Subject  and  date  of  meetings 

4.  Character  of  individual  farming  programs 

5.  Results  secured  in  practice--fo] low  up 

C.  Length  of  time  to  be  kept 

Keep  only  as  long  as  they  are  useful — used  at 
least  once  a year. 

Active  files  --  up  to  3 years 
Inactive  files  --  5 to  10  years 

2.  Where  should  these  records  be  kept? 

This  will  vary  according  to  the  methods  determined  by  the 
superintendent. 

In  the  files  system  at  the  Ag.  Dept,  under  the  young  or 
adult  farmer  program  heading  is  the  appropriate  place. 

In  some  cases  they  are  kept  in  the  school  files  but 
usually  only  copies  of  report  forms  are  turned  in  to  the 
superintendent. 

3.  When  and  what  repon:s  should  be  made  and  to  whom  should  they 
be  made? 

A.  Any  report  made  should  have  a use  and  purpose  which  should 
be  current  or  it  should  not  be  made. 

B.  The  following  reports  should  be  made: 

1.  Publicity 

2.  Jobs  taught 

3.  Expense  records 

4.  Attendance  report 

5.  Any  awards  made 

All  valuable  reports  should  be  duplicated  in  the 
superintendent's  file  or  vault. 

4.  What  use  should  be  made  of  suggestions,  criticisms,  testimonials? 

A.  Basis  for  selling  worthwhileness  of  program  to  administra- 
tion and  community 

B.  Justification  for  more  or  "no  more"  classes 

C.  Basis  for  building  a stronger  more  comprehensive  program 

5.  Forms  of  supervised  farming  programs  carried  by  members 

A.  Productive  Projects 

B.  Improvement  Projects 

C.  Supplementary  Farm  Practices 

D.  Placement 

E.  Introduction  of  new  and  improved  practices 
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5a.  How  broad  an  interpretation  can  be  made  of  supervised  farming? 
Supervised  Farming:  Provides  experiences  which  contribute 

to  the  development  of  abilities  needed  for  proficiency  in 
farming  and  improved  family  living  of  the  type  in  which  the 
student  is  likely  to  engage. 

6.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  vocational  agriculture 

instructor  in  regards  to  supervised  farming  for  young  farmers, 

adult  farmers? 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  says  there  shall  be  at  least  six  months 
of  supervised  farming  for  each  student.  In  both,  adult  and 
Y.F.  classes  the  enrollees  should  have  a supervised  farming 
program  consisting  of  activities  related  to  the  course  of 
instruction. 

Classification  of  these  activities  are: 

A.  Approved  practices  which  shall  result  in  the  better 
conduct  of  one  or  more  farm  enterprises. 

B.  Approved  practices  which  will  result  in  improvement 
of  the  management  of  the  farm  business. 

C.  Production  enterprises  not  previously  carried  on  this  farm. 

D.  Improvement  projects  not  carried  before. 

E.  Cooperative  activities  with  other  adult  farmer  groups. 

Factors  to  consider  in  the  supervised  farming  program  of  young 

farmers ; 

A.  Stress  supplementary  farm  practices.  Improved  practice? 
which  may  develop. 

B.  Where  possible  young  farmers  can  continue  on  with  the 
productive  projects  he  carried  in  the  day  school  program. 

C.  Visits  should  be  contact  visits,  praising  good  practices 
and  the  student  will  ask  how  to  improve  on  others. 

D.  L.icourage  use  of  school  laboratory,  library  and  any 
services  of  a counseling  nature  the  teacher  of  vocational 
agriculture  can  render. 


Adult  Farmers: 

Many  of  the  same  problems  or  factors  will  be  used  for  adult 
farmers  as  the  young  farmers  except  not  as  extensive  super- 
vision is  needed. 

A.  With  adult  farmers  do  not  force  visits,  just  make  yourself 
available  to  them. 

Continue  the  instruction  begun  in  class  on  the  farm  until 
the  approved  practices  are  being  used. 

Suggest  additional  practices  and  skills  in  which  training 
should  be  sought. 


B = 


C. 


7.  What  methods  should  be  used  to  create  interest  in  a^d  present 
the  supfrvised  farming? 

A.  Get  interest  from  the  group,  find  out  from  individuals  what 
they  are  doing. 

B.  Instructor  should  not  do  the  v^ork  himself.  Set  up  committee’s 
and  get  individual  participation. 
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8*  IVhen  should  the  supervised  farming  be  done? 

When  the  critical  time  exists  and  the  Ag  instructor  can 
be  of  help. 

9.  What  use  should  be  made  of  awards? 

A.  Some  form  of  awards  should  be  used. 

B.  Each  program  would  have  its  own  rules  as  to  what  the 
requirements  v/ould  be  for  an  individual  farmer  to 
receive  the  award. 

These  requirements  would  be  in  line  with  the  state  plan 
and  with  approval  of  the  advisory  council.  They  might 
include: 

1.  Attendance 

2.  Productive  projects 

3.  Approved  practices 

4.  Nev;  developments 

C.  Kinds  of  awards: 

1.  Certificate 

2.  Trips 

3.  Merchandise 

10.  What  summaries  should  be  made  of  the  young  and  adult  farmer's 
supervised  farming  programs  and  how  used? 

A.  Always  keep  in  mind  the  objectives  of  the  young  farmer  class 
and  of  the  adult  farmer  class  and  how  they  are  reaching 
their  objectives. 

B.  Some  ways  of  evaluation  are: 

1.  Does  the  young  farmer  have  a desire  to  learn? 

2.  Have  I taught  what  is  needed  by  the  individuals? 

3.  Have  the  young  farmers  achieved  some  of  the  abilities 
and  skills  that  were  in  mind? 

4.  Have  the  farmers  set  higher  goals? 

5.  Has  his  farming  status  changed? 

6.  Are  the  class  members  putting  into  practice  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  classroom? 

7.  Are  they  making  greater  proficiency  in  farming? 

3.  Ask  the  individuals  for  comments  as  to  what  they  have 

learned . 

9.  Have  a project  story  by  a member  or  members. 

10.  Use  of  pictures  (before  and  after). 

11.  Use  of  records 
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Unit  I:(^  Young  Farmer  Association 

1.  What  are  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  a young  farmer  - association? 
State  later  under  "Seven"  under  Constitution  and  By-laws* 

2*  What  officers  should  be  elected? 

State  later  under  "Seven"  under  By-laws. 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  young  farmer 
association,  local  and  state? 

A.  Local  - Advantages 

1.  Assist  young  men  to  become  established  in  farming. 

2*  Helps  hold  young  farmers  together. 

3.  Community  service  can  be  rendered. 

4.  Opportunity  for  cooperative  work. 

5.  Promotes  leadership. 

6.  Young  farmers  can  assist  in  keeping  records. 

B.  Local  - Disadvantages 

1.  Time  and  effort  to  organize  and  continue  to  operate 

2.  Tendency  to  become  recreational. 

3.  Sometimes  too  many  organizations  are  formed  that  compete. 

4.  If  it  fails  to  function  properly,  bad  publicity  may  result. 

5.  May  become  pressure  group 

C.  State  - Advantages. 

1.  Gives  more  opportunity  for  leadership  training. 

2.  State  organizations  can  improve  local  organizations 

3.  Provides  a source  of  publicity 

D.  State  - Disadvantages 

1.  May  become  overly  organized  and  lose  effectiveness 

2.  Additional  cost  may  be  involved 

3.  Conventions,  etc.  require  too  much  time  away  from 
farming. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  cause  a young  farmer  associa- 
tion to  fail? 

A.  Lack  of  proper  leadership 

B.  No  definite  program  of  work,  purpose  or  objective.  ^ 

C.  Lack  of  balance  of  recreation. 

D.  Local,  State,  Federal  leaders  promote  those  phases  which 
are  easier  to  promote. 

E.  Local  officials  haven’t  taken  enough  interest  financially 
and  otherwise. 

F.  Teacher  load  is  increased. 

5.  What  use  should  be  made  of  Y.F.A.  in  relation  to  the  instruc- 
tional meeting? 

Other  accomplishment. 

A.  Classes  conducted  through  Y.F.A. 

1.  Local  President  presides  over  meeting. 

2.  Roll  call  and  minutes  of  previous  meetings  by  Secretary. 

3.  Treasurer’s  report. 

4.  Report  from  one  of  the  committees  (Every  member  should 
be  on  some  committee.)  Some  of  these  could  be: 

a.  Crops  c.  Tours  and  field  trips 

b.  Livestock  d.  Recreational  and  social 
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e*  Demonstrations 

f.  Supervised  farming 

g.  Exhibits 

h.  Conservation 

i*  Program  planning 
j.  Miscellaneous 

B.  Other  accomplishments. 

1.  Cooperate  in  civic  affairs 
2*  Support  F.p.A* 

3.  Improve  level  of  living  for  rural  people 

4.  Improve  farming 

5.  Support  day  school  classes  and  adult  classes 

6.  Fair  booths,  exhibits,  etc. 

6»  What  are  the  steps  in  organizing  an  association? 

A.  Temporary  chairman  and  secretary  elected. 

B.  Committee  elected  to  draft  a constitution  and  by-laws 

C.  Adoption  of  consititution  and  by-laws 

D.  Election  of  permanent  officers. 

7.  What  should  be  included  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws? 

ARTICLE  I.  NAME  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Section  A.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the 

*' Young  Farmer's  Association.” 

Section  B.  The  purposes  for  which  this  organization  is 
formed  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  provide  an  organization  which  will  serve 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  high  school  age  and 
the  time  when  an  individual  may  take  member- 
ship in  an  adult  farm  organization. 

2.  To  help  young  men  getting  established  in 
farming. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  F.F.A.  chapters  in  their 
activities. 

4.  To  increase  the  members’  knowledge  in  agricul- 
ture through  systematic  education. 

5.  To  acquaint  members  with  agricultural 
legislation. 

6.  To  acquaint  members  with  agricultural 
government  services. 

7.  To  encourage  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

8.  To  assist  and  cooperate  with  other  farm 
organizations 

ARTICLE  II.  ORGANIZATION 

Section  A.  ' Young  Farmers'  Association  is  a 

local  chapter  affiliated  with  the 
Young  Farmers'  Association. 

Section  B.  The  local  advisor  of  this  chapter  shall  be  an 

instructor  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  local 
high  school  or  junior  college. 
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ARTICLE  III.  .V£?®ERSHIP 


Section  A. 
Section  B. 

Section  C. 


Section  D. 


Membership  in  this  organization  may  be  active 
and  honorary. 

Active  membership  shall  be  open  to  any  person  not 
enrolled  in  high  school,  interested  in  agriculture, 
not  over  30  years  of  age,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  local  chapter. 

Honorary  membership.  Any  individual  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
or  who  has  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  agriculture  by  assisting  young  men 
in  getting  established  in  farming  may  be  elected 
to  honorary  membership  by  a majority;  vote  of  the 
members  present  at  any  regular  meeting.- 
A member  must  be’  suspended  for  failure  to  pay 
dues  during  the  fiscal  year  of  July  1 to  June  30. 


ARTICLE  IV . OFFICERS  ,AND  EXECUTIVE  COMTTEE 


Section  A. 


Section  B. 


Section  C. 


The  officers  of  the  ^Young  Farmers’ 

Association  shall  be  president,  vice-president, 
secretary- treasurer , reporter,  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  advisor. 

The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  all 
present  officers  and  chairmen  of  all  standing 
committees. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  full  authority 
and  control  of  the  organization,  subject  only  to 
such  rules  and  by-laws  as  have  been  adopted  by  the 
association  and  in  conformity  with  the  policies 
governing  the  administration  of  vocational 
education  in  the  local  schools. 


ARTICLE  V.  AMENDMENTS 

Section  A.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a two-thirds 

vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting, 
provided  that  the  amendments  to  be  voted  upon 
shall  have  been  read  and  filed  with  the  secretary 
at  a previous  regular  meeting  and  providing  that 
amendments  are  in  conformity  with  the 
Young  Farmers'  Association's  Constitution  and 
Bylaws.  /].. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE  I.  D^'TlES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  A.  President.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association, 
and  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  president  shall  appoint  all  committees  and 
may  serve  as  on  ex-officio  member  of  these 
committees. 

/l  Education  for  California  Out-of-School  Farm  Youth.  State  Bureau  of 

Ag.  Ed.,  Califo  rnia  Polytechnic  School,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.pp  75-77. 
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Section  B.  Vice  President*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vie 
president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
association  in  absence  of  the  president  and  assist 
the  president  at  all  times  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  xhe  organization* 

Section  C*  Secretary*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
to  keep  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  associa- 
tion and  of  the  executive  committees*  He  shall 
also  keep  a list  of  the  active  and  honorary 
members,  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
association  and  fulfill  such  other  duties  as 
usually  pertain  to  that  office* 


Section  D* 


Section  '£* 


Section  F* 


Section  G* 


Section  H* 


Treasurer*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  collect  and  disburse  all  funds  authorized  by 
the  association  and  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  of  all  transactions.  He  shall  present  to"^’ 
the  association  an  annual  financial  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  treasury* 

Reporter  * It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  reporter 
to  report  promptly  and  correctly  any  item  of  local 
interest  relating  to  the  association,  to  local 
newspapers,  other  publications,  and  the  state 
office* 

Sergeant-at-arms  * It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
sergeant- at- arms  to  assist,  whenever  needed, 
during  the  meetings  of  the  associaticn  * 

Advisor*  The  teacher  of.  agriculture  shall  be  the 
advisor  and  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees* 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  members  of  the  association* 

Executive  committee*  The  Executive  committee 
shall  control  the  association,  subject  only  to 
such  regulations  and  by-laws  as  have  been  adopted 
by  the  association  and  in  conformity  with  the 
policies  governing  the  administration  of 
vocational  education  in  the  local  schools* 


ARTICLE  II.  CCMvOTTEES 


Section  A*  The  president  shall  appoint  all  necessary 
committees* 

Section  B*  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees  appointed 
annually:  Program,  Social,  Refreshments, 

Recreation. 

ARTICLE  III.  MEETINGS 

Section  A*  The  association  shall  hold  business  meetings  at 
a time  most  convenient  to  the  association* 

Section  B*  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by 
the  president  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
advisor* 
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Section  C»  One  half  of  the  active  membership  shall  constitute 
a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business* 

Section  D*  The  order  of  business  at  the  regular  meetings  shall 
be:  call  to  order,  roll  call,  reading  of  the 

minutes,  reports  of  officers  and  committees, 
unfinished  business,  new  business,  program  and 
adjournment* 

ARTICLE  IV.  ELECTIONS 

Section  A*  All  officers  and  committee  members  must  be 

active  members  of  the  association*  The  local 
agriculture  instructor  shall  be  the  advisor* 

Section  B*  Each  active  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote* 
Section  C*  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be 

nominated  by  a nominating  committee  and  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  regular  meeting  held  in  the 

month  of  * They  shall  serve  for  a 

period  of  one  year* 


ARTICLE  V.  DUES 

Section  A*  Membership  dues  in  this  organization  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  executive  coinmittee  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  association. 

Section  B*  Annual  state  association  dues  will  be  paid  upon 
approval  of  a majority  of  the  members  present  at 
a regular  meeting.  /2 


/2  Ibid* 
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Unit  X*  Advisory  Council 

1.  What  are  the  objectives  of  an  advisory  council? 

A*  Study  community  stiuations  and  determine  community  needs. 

B.  Sponsor  adult  and  young  farmer  classes. 

C-.  Clarify  the  relationship  of  the  agriculture  dept,  v/ith 
community  agriculture  organizations  and  institutions. 

D.  Adapt  a program  of  the  department  to  emergencies  that  may 
arise,  such  as  wars  and  depressions. 

E.  Explain  the  program  of  the  department  to  the  public,  and  help 
improve  public  relations. 

F.  GfOrrect  the  teacher^  blind  spots,  give  him  encouragement  and 
support. 

Also  help  him  to  meet  and  to  work  with  those  whom  he  needs  to 
know. 

2.  Advantages  of  organizing  an  advisory  council 

A.  The  advisory  council  provides  two-way  communication  between 
an  agriculture  department  and  representative  citizens  of  S 
community. 

B.  It  assists  an  agriculture  department  in  resisting  inappro- 
priate and  unreasonable  demands  from  officials  Outside  the 
community. 

C.  It  assists  in  disseminating  new  agriculture  ideas  and 
information. 

D.  It  provides  advice  to  the  teacher  from  more  diversified 
sources,  since  the  council  should  be  set  up  to  represent  all 
community  interests. 

E.  The  advisory  council  provides  assistance  for  the  teacher  in 
correlating  the  work  of  the  young  or  adult  farmer  class  with 
other  community  needs. 

F.  It  acquaints  and  assists,  school  administrators  and  boards  of 
education  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  community. 

G.  A council  should  assume  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
young  or  adult  farmer  programs  to  relieve  the  agriculture 
teacher. 

H.  It  assists  in  carrying  on  the  adult  program  in  the  event  of 
teacher  changes  or  vacancies. 

I.  It  helps  maintain  adequate  class  enrollment. 

3.  In  selecting  the  council  members  the  following  precautions  should 

be  taken: 

A.  Nominate  only  those  who  are  public  spirited,  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  will  devote  time  to  the 
council . 

B.  In  some  cases  school  board  members  and  key  farmers  may  not 
make  good  council  members. 

C.  Teacher  should  not  choose  his  own  council. 
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4. 


Who 


should  be  on  an  advisory  council? 

Select  a repi'esentative  group  as  to: 

a . Age 

b.  Religious  denomination 

c.  Nationalities 

d.  Ex-service  men 

e.  Economic  levels 

f»  Geographic  location 
-^g.  Parents  of  students  and  non-parents 
.. '■‘h.  Type  of  farming 

i.  Tovm  and  country  people 

j.  New  and  old  residents 
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5*  How  long  should ‘a  member  be  on  the  council? 

A.  A three  year  term  system  is  advisable — members  draw  lots 

for  1,  2,  or  3 year  term,  l/3  retire  each  year* 

B.  One  year  lapse  between  terms* 

6*  Hov/  should  the  advisory  council  be  used?  To  v.'hat  extent?  How 
often  to  meet? 

A.  The  advisory  council  should  be  used  to: 

1*  Assist  the  Ag.  instructor  in  getting-  information  determin- 
ing community  needs* 

2*  Act  as  a guide  to  the  Ag*  instructor  in  planning  the 
course  of  study* 

3*  Help  the  Ag*  instructor  in  selling  the  program  to  the 
community* 

4*  Recommend  policy  for  the  operation  of  the  Ag*  department 
and  program* 

5*  Assist  the  Ag*  teacher  and  school  administration  in 
organizing  and  carrying  out  of  the  school  program* 

6*  Be  a stabilizing  force  in  keeping  a continuous  program 
when  school  administration  and/or  Ag*  teachers  change* 

7*  Keep  the  Ag*  program  in  balance* 

8*  Help  formulate  objectives  of  the  young  or  adult  farmer 
program* 

9*  Assist  the  Ag*  teacher  in  meeting  special  problems, 
emergencies,  new  situations,  and  new  undertakings* 

10*  Assist  the  Ag*  instructor  in  correlating  his  program 

v;ith  other  agricultural  agencies  and  community  organiza- 
tions 'in  agricultural  education* 

11*  Serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  only;  not  administrative* 

12*  Help  the  new  instructor  to  get  a quick  insight  into 
community  needs  in  agricultural  education* 

13*  Help  keep  the  public  informed  regarding  the  vocational 
agriculture  department  program,  and  relay  public  opinion 
back  about  its  activities  to  the  Ag*  department* 

B*  To  what  extent  should  the  advisory  council  be  used? 

Call  on  the  advisory  council  as  a working  committee, 
and  when  business  needs  to  be  transacted* 
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C»  How  often  should  meetings  be  held? 

Hold  meetings  as  often  as  necessary  to  transact  business' 

1.  Have  worthwhile  business  for  each  meeting. 

2.  Meetings  not  over  two  hours  long. 

Recommended:  At  least  twelve  meetings  for  the  year 

with  regular  dates  planned  (such  as  the 
first  Monday  in  each  month). 

7.  The  principal  reasons  for  failure  of  advisory  councils  are: 

A.  Poor  organization 

B.  Lack  of  training  for  the  teacher  in  using  councils 

C.  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  council  by  the  teacher 

D.  Inactivity  of  the  council 

E.  Disuse  after  the  beginning  teacher  becomes  established  in 
the  community 

F.  Community  indifference  toward  the  school  and  the  Ag. 
department 

G.  Poor  representation  on  the  council. 

****** 
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The  Followinci  Activities  Constitute  Some  of  The  Ways  in  iVhich 
Vo»Aq  Teachers  Have  Used  the  Advisory  Council  Effectively 

1.  Advise  in  the  development  of  a community  program  of  agricultural 
education. 

2.  Aid  in  improvement  of  facilities  for  vocational  agriculture  department. 

3»  Be  a source  of  general  information  on  community  problems  in 

agriculture,  customs,  mores. 

4.  Help  in  locating  livestock  or  seed  for  FFA  or  YFA  groups. 

5*  Use  as  a panel  before  YFA  on  vital  issues. 

6*  Aid  classes  on  field  trios  and  field  days. 

7*  Assist  in  obtaining  pick-up  truck  for  the  department. 

8.  Visit  supervised  farming  programs  on  specialized  occasions  (chain 
litter,  co-op  projects,  etc.) 

9.  Make  community  surveys  as  needed. 

10.  Make  recommendations  to  ‘B'o'ard  of  Education  concerning  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  department. 

11.  Aid  in  enrolling  class  members  for  all-day,  young  farmer,  and  adult 
classes. 

12.  Help  in  selecting  speakers,  consultants,  and  special  instructors  for 
classes. 

13.  Assist  in  supporting  and  publicizing  vocational  agriculture  program. 

14.  Assist  in  evaluating  teaching  activities  for  all  groups. 

15.  Assist  in  publicizing  long-time  community  program  of  agricultural 
education. 

16.  Advise  in  developing  a program  of  v/ork  for  adult  education. 

17*  Assist  in  planning  and  carrying  out  a parents'  night  for  FFA. 

18.  Assist  in  planning  an  open  house  for  the  FFA. 

19.  Assist  in  formulating  a farm  shop  safety  program. 

20.  Help  in  securing  desirable  projects  to  provide  learning  situations 
for  agricultural  mechanics. 
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21.  Assist  in  providing  desirable  learning  situations  in  agricultural 
science. 

22.  Help  in  planning  sound  supervised  farming  programs  for  students  and 
FFA  chapter  cooperative  ventures. 

23*  Use  as  special  instructors  for  classes. 

24.  Use  as  sponsors  for  trips  for  FFA  or  YFA  groups. 

25.  Help  sponsor  shows  and  exhibits. 

26.  Advise  in  the  development  of  school  farms,,  demonstration  plots  or 
land  laboratories. 

27.  Aid  in  evaluating  the  over-all  progress  of  the  department  of 

vocational  agriculture.  f 

28.  Assist  young  farmers  in  locating  farms  for  lent. 

29.  Assist  in  placement  of  worthy  young  men  in  farming  or  ranching"' 
situations. 

30.  Advise  young  farmers  in  matters  pertaining  to  purchase  of  livestock, 
equipment,  land  and  a home. 

******* 


STEPS  IN  SETTING  Lip  AN  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
% 

Question  9 - What  are  the  steps  in  setting  up  an  advisory  council?  Below 
is  given  a detailed  explanationg  of  hov;  to  do  each  step. 


STEPS 

1.  Teacher  must  be  sold  on 
the  use  of  an  advisory 
council 


2.  Secure  administrator^ 
approval . 


FD17  10  ACCOMPLISH 

1.  Study  and  learn  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  an  advisory  council 

2.  Visit  advisory  councils  in  operation. 

Watch  them  perform  • 

3.  Talk  to  administrators  where  a successful 
advisory  council  is  in  operation. 

4.  Check  yourself  to  see  if  you  have  a 
personality  that  will  not  conflict  with 
people  offering  suggestions  and  advice 
to  you. 

5.  Chegk  section  on  advantages  of  organizing 
a council 

1.  Explain  the  function  of  an  advisory 
council. 

2.  Point  out  local  needs  and  advantages  of 
the  advisory  council. 

3.  Be  able  to  cite  specific  examples  of 
schools  where  they  have  an  advisory 
council  operating. 

4.  Be  able  to  show  him  how  the  advisory 
council  will  be  an  asset  to  him  as  well 
as  to  the  school  and  you. 

5.  Ask  for  assistance  in  preparing  final 
plans  for  presentation  to  board  of 
education. 

6.  Check  the  final  plans  with  the 

administrator. 
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3*  Secure  administration 
permission. 


4.  Secure  council 
nominations 


5.  Select  council  members. 


6.  Notify  elected  members. 


7.  Personal  contact  with 
elected  members. 

(THIS  STEP  IS  D/PORTANT) 


3.  Call  first  meeting. 


9.  Hold  first  meeting. 


1.  Present  plans  of  organization  to  the  board. 

2.  Give  specific  purposes  of  the 
organization. 

3.  Point  out  that  the  advisory  council  is 
strictly  advisory  on  agricultural 
problems. 

It  is  not  a pressure  or  lobby  group. 

4.  iMake  it  plain  to  board  that  the  council 
is  responsible  to  them  and  can  be 
discharged  or  discontinued  at  any  time. 

5.  Explain  that  the  board  may  designate  one 
of  its  number  to  sit  in  on  all  council 
meetings. 

6.  Offer  to  be  present  to  help  to  present 
the  plan  to  the  board  if  they  desire  your 

Presence.  

1.  Prepare  list  of  men  in  the  community  as  a 
poo Iv. from  which  members  v/ill  be  selected 
by: 

a.  Voc.  Agri.  Inst,  and  superintendent 
decide  on  one  name  to  start  the  list. 
Contact  this  man  and  ask  him  to 
suggest  another  individual.  Keep 
this  procedure  going  until  a list 
Of  13-20  men's  names  are  compiled. 

2.  Take  superintendent  along  when  compiling 

this  list  if  possible.  

1.  Superintendent  and  Voc.  Aori.  Inst,  pre- 
pare suggested  list  of  council  members 
and  submit  to  board  of  education. 

2.  Board  of  Education  elect  members  to  the 
council . 

3.  Keep  list  of  nominees  not  selected  on 
file  to  fill  future  vacancies. 

1.  Secretary  of  the  board  of  education  write 
, personal  letter  of  notification  of 

election. 

2.  Letter  to  be  signed  by  president  of  board. 

1.  Voc.  Agri.  Inst,  visit  each  member  and 
congratulate  him  and  get  his  acceptance.  - 

2.  Be  able  to  answer  member's  questions  on 
the*  overall  program. 

3.  Check  on  preferable  time  of  first  meeting. 

1.  Mail  reminder  cards. 

2.  Avoid  conflict  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Impress  on  members  the  importance  of 
attendance  at  the  first  meeting. 

1.  Explain  the  job  of  the  advisory  council. 

2.  Elect  temporary  chairman,  secretary  and 
appoint  nominating  committee. 

3.  Appoint  committee  for  drawing  up 
constitution. 

4.  Discuss  some  live,  pertinent  topic  so 
men  feel  they  have  accomplished 
something. 

5.  Decide  on  definite  meeting  time  and  place. 
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CONSTITUTIOM  OF  ITiE VOCATIONAL 

AGRICULTURE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


SECTION  A.  PURPOSES  AND  NAME 

ARTICLE  I Persons  and  agencies  to  whom  the  council  is  to  be  advisory* 

The  above  named  council  shall  be  advisory  to 

vocational  agriculture  department,  and  shall  exist  only 
during  such  time  as  it  may  be  authorized  by  the  local 
high  school  administration  and  board  of  education. 

ARTICLE  II  Operating  field  of  council.  The  above  named  council  shall 
operate  in  those  fields  directly  included  in  the  vocational 

agriculture  department  of  the  

high  school  including  young  farmers  and  adult  farmers, 
and  shall  limit  its  activities  to  matters  which  directly 
concern  the  department  of  vocational  agriculture. 

ARTICLE  III  Purpose  and  duties  of  council 

The  purposes  and  duties  of  the  above  named  council  shall 

^ be  to: 

1.  Study  the  needs  of  the  community  which  may  be  related  to  the  work 
of  the  department  of  vocational  agriculture. 

2.  Acquaint  the  board  of  education  with  the  objectives  of  the 
school's  program  of  agricultural  education. 

3.  Aid  and  guide  the  department  of  vocational  agriculture  in  those 
activities  which  will  lead  toward  progress. 

4.  Help  in  developing  a program  of  agricultural  education  tailormade 
for  a particular  community  and  based  upon  the  crucial  needs  of  a 
community. 

5.  Sponsor  classes  for  young  farmers  and  adult  farmers  (helping  to 
choose  subjects  and  teachers,  enrolling  class  members,  planning 
arrangements  as  to  time  and  place,  advising  and  assisting  the 
teacher),. 

6.  Offer  constructive  criticism  of  the  instruction  offered  and  the 
instructional  facilities  available. 

7.  Assist  in  evaluating  the  success  of  the  courses  offered,  in  the 
light  of  the  objectives  previously  selected. 

8.  Advise  regarding  the  program  of  work  and  activities  of  the  FFA 
chapter. 

9.  Provide  a continuing  program  when  teachers  change  and  prevent 
frequent  changes  of  teachers. 

10.  Correlate  the  work  of  a department  with  that  of  other  agencies 

such  as  Agricultural  Extension  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
with  which  council  and  committee  members  may  have  close 
relationships . 
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11*  Assist  a school  admini sti'ator  and  a board  of  education  by 

proposing  policies  for  an  agriculture  department,  saving  their 
time  and  developing  more  satisfactory  policies  than  might  other- 
wise be  developed* 

12*  Assist  an  agriculture  department  in  resisting  inappropriate  and 
unreasonable  demands  from  the  community. 

13*  Drav;/  minority  groups  into  participation  in  programs  of  a school 
and  community  as  a result  of  their  representation  in  councils  and 
committees. 

14.  Assist  in  locating  farms  and  opportunities  for  deserving  young 
men  to  become  established  on  a partnership,  rental,  managership, 
or  other  basis. 

. 15.  Study  the  programs  of  agricultural  education  in  other  communities 
v;ith  the  idea  of  encouraging  the  use  of  those  practices  which 
may  be  applicable  to  the  local  community. 

16*  Revise  the  objectives  of  agricultural  education  as  warranted  by 
study  and  experience. 

17.  Serve  as  an  avenue  of  communication  betv;oen  the  local  department 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  the  community. 

13.  Estimate  or  measure  annually  the  progress  made  toward  accepted 
objectives. 

19.  Provide  special  committees,  or  the  nuclei  of  special  committees, 
to  work  with  various  groups  participating  in  the  program  of 
agricultural  education,  such  as  adults,  young  farmers,  high 
school  pupils,  FFA  members,  veterans,  supervised  farming,  farm 
mechanics,  and  others. 


SECTION  B.  Membership 


ARTICLE  I Number  of  council  members. 

The  number  of  council  members  will  ^^t  no  time  be  less 
than  five  and  never  to  exceed  twelve. 


ARTICLE  II  Members  shall  be  selected  to  represent  a cross  section 
of  the  community  served  by  the  department  of  vocational 
agriculture . 

ARTICLE  III  The  active  council  will  submit  names  of  prospective 

council  members  to  the  High  School 

Committee  (Vocational  Agriculture  Instructor  and  high 
school  Administrator)  for  authorization  and  approval  by 
Board  of  Education. 


ARTICLE  IV  Members  shall  be  notified  of  their  appointments  by  the 
board  of  education. 
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ARTICLE  V Each  appointment  of  an  advisory  council  member  shall  be 
for  3 years,  except  when  the  appointment  is  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term. 

ARTICLE  VI  At  least  two-thirds  members  will  be  retained  each  year 
y/ith  none  serving  more  than  three  successive  years, 
and  that  one  year  will  expire  before  any  outgoing 
member  may  be  reapoointed  to  active  duty  on  the  council, 
except  that  a member  may  be  appointed  for  a full  term 
after  serving  the  unexpired  term  of  a member  who  has 
left  the  council. 


ARTICLE  VII  One  third  of  total  membership  shall  be  appointed  each 
year. 


ARTICLE  VIII  The  term  of  a new  council  member  shall  begin  on 
September  1 . 

ARTICLE  IX  An  individual  will  automatically  lose  membership  in  the 
council  if  he  fails  to  attend  three  successive  meetings 
without  presenting,  in  advance,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
council  a valid  reason  for  his  absence. 


ARTICLE  X 


At  least  one  member  of  the  board  will  be  expected  to  be 
present  at  each  council  meeting. 


ARTICLE  XI  The  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  shall  attend  all 
council  meetings  and  the  high  school  administrator 
shall  be  encouraged  to  attend,  but  neither  is  to  be 
considered  as  a council  member. 

ARTICLE  XII  Salaried  professional  workers  in  agriculture  and  educa- 
tion in  the  community  are  to  be  invited  to  attend 
council  meetings  when  their  cooperation  is  needed,  but 
the  board  of  education  will  not  appoint  such  persons  to 
membership  on  the  council. 


SECTION  C.  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 

ARTICLE  I The  constitution,  articles,  and  by-laws  may  be  amended 
or  added  to  by  a two- third  majority  vote  of  active 
members  at  any  regular  council  meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


SECTION  A.  MEETINGS 

ARTICLE  I.  Regular  meetings  of  the  advisory  council  will  be  held 
the  second  Thursday  of  each  month  at  the  agricultural 
room  of  the  school  unless  other  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  council  or  its  executive  committee. 
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ARTICLE  II 


ARTICLE  III 


ARTICLE  IV 


ARTICLE  V 


ARTICLE  VI 


The  advisory  council  or  its  executive  committee  may 
call  special  meetings  of  the  council. 

Written  notices  of  council  mieetings  shall  be  mailed  to 
all  members  before  each  meeting  by  the  council  secretary. 

Meetings  shall  be  not  more  than  2 hours  long  unless  a 
majority  of  the  council  members  vote  to  continue  a 
particular  meeting  for  more  than  2 hours. 

Officers  of  the  council  and  the  vocational  agriculture 
instructors  ivill  meet  prior  to  council  meetings  to 
prepare  the  agenda. 

As  the  need  arises  for  standing  and  special  committees, 
such  committees  may  be  appointed  by  the  chairman. 


SECTION  B.  OFFICERS  AMD  THEIR  DUTIES 


ARTICLE  I 


The  officers  shall  be  a chairman,  a vice  chairman,  a 
secretary. 


ARTICLE  II  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  majority  vote  of 
the  council  members  at  the  September  meeting. 

ARTICLE  III  The  chairman  shall  be  elected  from  among  those  members 
who  have  served  on  the  advisory  council  for  at  least  1 
year.  His  duties  shall  be: 

a.  To  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  advisory  council. 

b.  To  serve  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

c.  To  appoint  special  comjmittees  which  may  include 
persons  other  than  council  members. 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  vice  chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chairman  when  he  is  unable  to  perform  them. 


ARTICLE  V.  The  secretary  shall 

a.  Keep  records  of  the  attendance  of  members  at 
meetings. 

b.  Keep  a record  of  discussion  and  recommendations. 

c.  Maintain  a permanent  record  file  of  council 
activities. 

d.  Distribute  minutes  of  council  meetings,  and 
copies  of  other  council  documents  to  council 
members,  the  board  of  education,  the  adminis- 
trator, the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture, 
and  others  who  may  be  concerned.  He  shall  have 
the  assistance  of  the  school  staff  and  the  use 
of  school  facilities  in  performing  these  i-'  . 
functions . 
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ARTICLE  VI  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  the  chairman, 
vice  chairman,  and  secretary,  and  the  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture  as  an  ex-officio  member*  It 
shall : 


a*  Act  on  urgent  council  matters  between  council 
meetings* 

b*  Prepare  agenda  for  council  meetings  if 

requested  to  do  so  by  the  advisory  council, 
c*  Call  special  meetings  of  the  advisory  council 
as  they  are  needed* 
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A survey  of  90  nonfarm  businesses  and  agencies  identified  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations 
than  farming  or  ranching  for  which  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  should  be  available  in  public 


Other 


(1)  farm  machinery  sales  and  services,  (2)  farm  supplies 


i equipment,  (3)  livestock  and  poultry,  (4)  crops,  forestry  and  soil  conservation,  (5)  ornamenta 
-ticulture,  (6)  wildlife  and  recreation,  (7)  farm  service,  and  (8)  agricultural  service.  Job  titles  and 
:ir  specific  characteristics  are  given  for  each  occupational  family.  Of  the  1,098  employees  in  the  fi^^ns 


schools.  Data  concerned  the  occupational  families; 
and 
hort  i 

their  specific  characteristics  are  givw..  , ■ r 

surveyed  508  were  required  to  have  competencies  in  agricultural  subjects.  Both  numbers  of  employees  and  job 
titles  were  expected  to  increase.  The  greater  proportions  of  managerial,  supervisory,  sales,  and  ski  1 ed 
employees  showed  a decreasing  need  for  semiskilled  and  unskilled  worke  s#  Peplacement  of  workers  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  applicants  with  a high  school  or  college  education#  need  for  more  intensive  vocational 
education  prior  to  job  entry  or  early  in  employment  was  indicated  by  a majority  of  employers,  recommendations 
include-  (1)  Counselors,  teachers,  students,  and  parents  should  be  acquainted  with  the  rapid  growth  ot 
agriculture  and  the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  available,  (2)  Programs  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
must  function  within  an  overall  program  of  vocational  education^  (3)  General  training  in  agriculture  should  be 
given  early  in  the  program  and  specialized  courses  and  work  training  later,  and  (4)  Schools  should  gear 
vocational  agriculture  to  off-farm  job  training  but  continue  to  provide  farmer  training#  (RVJ) 
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PREFACE 


The  efficient  production  of  agricultural  commodities  requires  many  pro- 
ducts and  services  which  are  usually  provided  by  specialized  businesses 
located  off  the  farm.  The  efficiency  of  the  whole  agricultural  economy  is 
influenced  by  the  competencies  of  workers  in  the  nonfarm  segment  of  agricul- 
ture. Rural  youth  have,  because  of  their  farm  experience,  an  advantage  in  non- 
farm agricultural  occupations  providing  these  experiences  are  supplemented  with 
training  in  agricultural  subjects. 

This  REPORT  is  a segment  of  a state-wide  survey  to  determine  the  scope  of 
the  nonfarm  agricultural  complex.,  locate  and  identify  job  titles,  and  secure 
job  descriptions  including  knowledge  and  sk?lll  in  agriculture  needed  to  effect 
job  entry.  Basic  data  presented  can  be  used  by  school  administrators,  coun- 
selors, and  teachers  who  plan  extended  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  fo- 
cused toward  meeting  the  educational  needs  for  employment  in  nonfarm  agriculture. 


This  REPORT  v;as  made  possible  by  a grant  from,  the  Board  of  Liquidation 
of  the  State  Debt  through  action  initiated  by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Teachers’  Association  and  members  of  the  staff  for  Vocational  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation, State  Department  of  Education,  for  use  by  Louisiana  State  University 
in  making  the  Survey. 

Invaluable  aid  was  extended  the  University  Researchers  by  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security  and  officials  of  the  Lake  Charles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Special  acknowledgement  is  extended  the  90  businesses  and  agencies  co- 
operating in  the  Study. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
OF  YOUTH  FOR  NONFARM  AGRICULTURAL  JOBS  IN 
THE  LAKE  CHARLES  AREA 

by 

C.  M.  Curtis*  and  C.  L.  Mondart,  Sr.** 

INTRODUCTION 

Lake  Charles,  the  Parish  seat  of  Calcasieu  Parish,  is  the  Metropolitan 
Center  of  Southwest  Louisiana.  The  City  with  a population  of  69,500  is  a 
center  for  agricultural,  petroleum  and  chemical  industries. 

During  1840  the  parish  of  Calcasieu  was  created  out  of  the  western  part 
of  St.  Landry.  This  sprawling  area  included  what  is  now  Allen,  Beauregard, 
Calcasieu,  Jeff  Davis  and  part  of  Cameron  Parishes.  Lake  Charles  became  the 
parish  seat  in  1852. 

Lake  Charles  is  a community  originally  settled  in  the  18th  century  by 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Irish  pioneers.  Later  it  was  developed  by  in- 
vestors from  England  and  from  the  Northeastern  and  Midwestern  United  States. 

This  Metropolitan  Area  gained  its  first  fame  as  a lumber  producing  area, 
then  became  known  the  world  over  for  its  sulphur  mining  operations.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Port  of  Lake  Charles  and  nearby  presence  of  numerous  oil  fields 
has  industrialized  the  area  and  given  it  a broad  and  stable  basis  for  future 
development  and  growth. 

Lake  Charles  is  the  agricultural  center  for  the  Area.  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
in  1891,  built  a rice  mill  in  Lake  Charles  which  is  still  the  largest  in  North 
America.  The  area  has  continued  to  flourish  agriculturally,  with  the  primary 
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products  being  rice  and  beef  cattle.  Agriculture  is  firmly  meshed  into  the 
total  economy.  Rice  planters,  cattlemen,  oil  producers  and  manufacturing  ex- 
ecutives work  as  a team  for  the  improvement  of  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

In  1935,  the  five  parish  area  served  by  Lake  Charles  contained  7,397 

farms in  1959  this  number  had  decreased  to  4,111.  Farm  population  presents 

an  even  more  dramatic  picture in  1950  the  farm  population  was  26,425,  while 

the  1960  census  data  indicated  the  farm  population  to  be  9,969. 

The  five  parishes  comprising  this  Metropolitan  Area  has  a land  area  of 
3,305,600  acres,  of  which  1,340,941  acres  are  devoted  to  farming.  Census  data 
indicate  that  land  area  in  farming  has  remained  constant  during  the  past  decade. 

These  data  reflect  the  nationwide  trend--a  movement  to  fewer  but  larger 
farms.  Farm  income  for  this  area  for  1960  was  $34,654,334. 

The  movement  to  fewer  but  larger  farms  is  expected  to  continue.  This 
movement,  along  with  the  rapid  advance  of  technology,  increases  the  number  of 
services  required  for  farm  production.  With  this  increase  in  the  amount  of 
services  required  by  the  farmer,  has  come  a companion  increase  in  the  need  for 
agriculturally  trained  individuals  in  businesses  and  agencies  that  serve  the 
farmer. 

A total  of  33  public  high  schools  are  located  in  the  area,  having  18  de- 
partments of  vocational  agriculture  that  offer  training  in  agriculture.  The 
presence  of  these  departments  indicate  a high  degree  of  interest  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  youth  for  occupations  in  agriculture.  Presently,  however,  the  instruc- 
tion is  geared  to  the  goal  of  training  present  and  prospective  farmers  for  pro- 
ficiency in  farming. 

Faced  with  fewer  opportunities  to  farm  and  the  subsequent  increase  in  off- 
farm  agricultural  opportunities;  the  limiting  of  instruction  for  agriculture  to 
the  work  of  the  farm  no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  all  rural  youth,  even  though 
farm  production  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  basic  industry  of  this  area. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  SURVEY 


The  Lake  Charles  study  is  a segment  of  a state-wide  survey  of  nonfarm 
agricultural  businesses  and  professional  organizations  in  seven  metropolitan 
centers:  Alexandria-Pineville,  Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport-Bossier  City,  Lafayette, 

Lake  Charles,  Monroe-West  Monroe  and  New  Orleans. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  x^7as  to  identify  nonfarm  agricultural 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  having  one  or  more  job  titles  requiring 
knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  to  obtain  specific  job  qualifi- 
cations, including  training  in  agriculture,  associated  x^7ith  job  entry. 

Funds  granted  the  University  by  the  Board  of  Liquidation  of  the  State  Debt 
were  used  to  finance  the  survey. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  study  was  to  provide  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tion with  a knowledge  of  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations  other 
than  farming  and  ranching,  for  which  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture 
should  be  available  in  public  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  research,  an  occupation  other  than  farming  and 
ranching  refers  to  one  for  which  workers  need  competencies  in  one  or  more  of 
the  primary  areas  of  plant  and  animal  science,  agricultural  business  management 
and  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechanization. 

In  order  that  extensive  changes  in  existing  programs  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture reflect  the  training  needs  of  off-farm  agriculture,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
following  information  had  to  be  gathered: 

1.  Number  of  employees  in  each  and  all  agricultural  businesses  or  organ- 
izations, together  with  employee  identification  according  to  job  title 
held,  and 

2.  Competencies  needed  in  agricultural  subjects  or  skills  required  for 
job  entry  and  advancement,  and 

3.  Special  characteristics  of  all  job  titles  such  as  salary  or  wages, 
entry  age,  required  formal  education  and  experiences,  legal  restrictions 
and  union  regulations,  licensing  and  certification,  and  a description 

of  work  performed  by  workers  within  a particular  job  title. 
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SURVEY  PROCEDURE 


The  population  surveyed  in  Lake  Charles  included  all  nonfarm  agricultural 
businesses  and  agencies  located  within  the  immediate  Metropolitan  Area. 

Lake  Charles  has  more  than  45  manufacturing  firms  producing  an  abundance 
of  diversified  products.  Agricultural  products  such  as  timber,  rice,  live- 
stock and  dairying  are  major  sources  of  raw  materials  for  many  of  these  plants. 
Over  200  non-manufacturing  concerns  are  engaged  in  supplying  services  to  far- 
mers and  non- farmers.  Effective  buying  income  in  the  city  of  Lake  Charles  in 
1960  was  $130,209,000.00. 

A comprehensive  list  of  agriculturally  oriented  firms  and  organizations 
was  developed  for  the  Lake  Charles  Metropolitan  Area.  The  list  was  finalized 
to  include  only  those  businesses  most  likely  to  have  one  or  more  employees 
with  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  Information  concerning  firms 
and  agencies  was  secured  from-  the  following  sources: 

1.  Lake  Charles  Chamber  of  Commerce 

2.  Division  of  Employment  Security 

3.  Various  trade  associations 

4.  Yellow  pages  of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Directory 

Endorsement  of  the  project  was  extended  by  the  Lake  Charles  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  various  firms  to  be  surveyed  were  advised  of  the  Chamber's  en- 
dorsement by  a letter  from  the  Agricultural  Committee.  A letter  announcing 
and  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  directed  to  each  establishment  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University.  Additional 
support  was  given  by  the  local  newspaper.  Lake  Charles  American  Press. 

Several  prospective  interviewers  were  recruited  by  the  local  office  of 
the  Division  of  Emplo3rment  Security.  Five  were  employed^^and  trained  by  Uni- 
versity personnel  in  procedures  to  conduct  the  survey.  The  study  was  completed 
in  a 12  day  period  under  the  supervision  of  the  University. 
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A list  of  businesses  and  agencies  to  contact  was  assigned  each  inter- 
viewer. Personal  interviews  were  conducted  using  a schedule*  developed  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  from  other  states  interested  in  the  same  type  of 
study. 

A total  of  90  firms**  cooperated  in  the  survey.  Firms  and  agencies  repre- 
sented employed  1,098  employees--508  of  which  were  required  to  have  knoxi/ledge 
and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects. 

TREATMENT  OF  SURVEY  INFORMATION 

Information  supplied  by  the  90  farm-based  firms  surveyed  was  organi2jed 
under  three  general  categories:  1)  Occupational  families,  2)  Classification 

of  job  titles  into  levels  of  employment  and  training  required  in  agricultural 
subjects,  and  3)  Special  requirements  for  job  entry. 

Occupational  families  used  in  this  study  are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by 
the  several  states  conducting  similar  studies.  They  are: 

1.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

2.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

3.  Livestock  and  Poultry 

4.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

5.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

6.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

7.  Fam  Service 

8.  Agricultural  Service 

Total  numbers  of  employees  with  required  training  in  agricultural  subjects 
were  determined  for  -ach  job  title  in  all  eight  occupational  families. 

Job  titles  identified  were  classified  according  to  levels  of  employment 
ranging  from  professional  to  unskilled.  Employment  levels  used  in  this  study 
are:  Professional,  Technical,  Managerial,  Supervisory,  Sales,  Office,  Skilled, 

Semi-skilled  and  Unskilled.  For  the  occupational  families  and  each  level  of  em- 
ployment, information  was  tabulated  showing:  average  age  for  job  entry,  median 


*See  Appendix  C 
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monthly  salary  or  wage,  and  the  number  of  employees  needing  knowledge  and  skill 
in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas  of  agriculture.  Knowledge  and  skill  in 
agriculture  was  tabulated  under  four  broad  areas: 

1.  Animal  Science 

2.  Plant  Science 

3.  Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing 

4.  Agricultural  Mechanics  and  Automation 

Emplojnnent  requirements  for  each  job  title  were  determined  according  to 
occupational  family  and  level  of  employment.  They  are:  education,  residential 

background,  farm  experience  and  continuing  education  required. 

This  survey  was  made  in  an  attempt  to  define  the  scope  of  occupational  op- 
portunities available  in  nonfarm  agriculture  within  the  Lake  Charles  business 
and  professional  complex.  Interpretation  of  data  in  this  study  will  provide 
a basis  for  the  development  of  expanded  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  to 
meet  the  training  needs  of  youth  interested  in  entering  nonfarm  agricultural 
occupations . 

Schedule  and  tabular  forms  used  were  designed  in  cooperation  with  research- 
ers from  other  states  undertaking  studies  with  similar  objectives. 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  SURVEY  INFORMATION 
Occupational  Families 

The  various  firms  and  agencies  surveyed  were  grouped  according  to  occupa- 
tional families.  A total  of  90  different  firms  and  agencies  were  included  in 
the'Lake  Charles  survey.  The  first  working  list  included  more  than  this  number; 
however,  as  the  survey  progressed  it  was  revealed  that  some  organizations  listed 
no  employees  with  agricultural  competencies;  these  were  omitted.  There  were  no 
refusals,  therefore  100  per  cent  of  those  considered  pertinent  were  included. 

A classification  of  firms  according  to  occupational  family  follows: 

I.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 
Tractor  and  Equipment  Company 
Equipment  Company 
Implement  Company 
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II. 


Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 
Fence  Company 

Hardware  and  Supply  Company 
Seed  Store 
Farm  Store 

Lumber  and  Hardware  Company 
Construction  Materials  Company 
Builders  Supply  Company 
Grain  and  Grocery  Company 
Feed  and  Seed  Store 
Wholesale  Distributor 

III.  Livestock  and  Poultry 
Packing  Company 
Stockyard 
Hatchery 
Creamery 

Dairy  Products  Company 
Poultry  Products  Company 

IV.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 
Tree  Service  Company 
Lumber  manufacturing  Company 
Cotton  Compress  Company 
Land  and  Logging  Company 
Land  Company 

V.  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Garden  Center 
Nursery 

Greenhouse  and  Nursery 
Nursery  and  Landscape  Service 
Floral  Gardens 

VI.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 
State  Park 

Golf  Course  and  Country  Club 
Golf  Club 

VII.  Farm  Service 

Farmer's  Home  Administration 

Real  Estate  Agency 

Pest  Control  Company 

Exterminator 

Crop  Service  Company 

Insurance  Company 

Welding  Service 

Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 

Water  Well  Service 

VIII.  Agricultural  Service 
Bank 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Agriculture  Department,  McNeese  State  College 

Animal  Hospital 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Veterinarian 
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Table  I presents  the  grouping  of  the  Lake  Charles  firms  and  agencies 
according  to  occupational  family. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES, 
AND  AGENCIES  GROUPED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY,  1964 


Occupational  Family  Number 


Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  4 
Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment  27 
Livestock  and  Poultry  9 
Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation  4 
Ornamental  Horticulture  7 
Wildlife  and  Recreation  3 
Farm  Service  27 
Agricultural  Service 9 

Total  90 


Nonfarm  agricultural  business  in  Lake  Charles  presents  a pattern  common 
to  the  business  world--a  concentration  of  firms  and  agencies  providing  supplies 
and  services. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  establishments  surveyed  were  classified  under 
two  occupational  families;  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment,  and  Farm  Service. 

The  rank  of  occupational  families  according  to  the  number  of  establish- 
ments was  as  follows: 

1.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment*,  and  Farm  Service 

2.  Agricultural  Service,  and  Livestock  and  Poultry 

3.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

4.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service,  and  Crops,  Forestry 
and  Soil  Conservation 

5.  Wildlife  and  Recreation. 

Number  Employed  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

The  number  of  workers  employed  in  agricultural  businesses,  industries  and 
agencies;  and  the  number  of  employees  having  competencies  in  agriculture  is 
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shown  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES 
AND  AGENCIES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  HAVING  AGRICULTURAL 
COMPETENCIES,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


Employees  Having  Agricultural  Competencies 

Occupational  Family 

Total  Number 
of  Employees 

Current  Employment 

Expected  Employment 
Five  Years  Hence 

Farm  Machinery 
Sales  & Service 

44 

30 

31 

Farm  Supplies 
& Equipment 

233 

108 

118 

Livestock 
& Poultry 

323 

73 

77 

Crops-,  Forestry 
& Soil  Conservation 

100 

47 

63 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

34 

34 

34 

Wildlife 
& Recreation 

22 

12 

19 

Farm  Service 

293 

160 

182 

Agricultural  Service 

49 

44 

50 

Total 

1,098 

508 

574 

The  agricultural  complex  of  the  Lake  Charles  Metropolitan  Area  employed  a 
total  of  1,098  workers;  of  these  508  or  47  per  cent  were  required  to  have 
knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  Employers  expected  this  number 
to  expand  to  574  five  years  hence. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  those  employed  were  found  in  two  occupational  families: 
Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment,  and  Farm  Service.  The  following  presents  a ranking 
of  occupational  families  according  to  total  number  of  workers: 

1.  Livestock  and  Poultry 

2.  Farm  Service 

3 i Farm-  Supplies  and  -Equipment 

4.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

5.  Agricultural  Service 

6.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

7.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

8.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 
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A further  analysis  of  Table  II  indicates  that  the  number  of  employees 
with  agricultural  competencies  in  each  occupational  family  had  no  relation  to 
total  employment,  rather  the  work  performed  by  the  firms  appeared  to  influence 
the  need  for  employees  with  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill. 

Occupational  families  were  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  employees 
having  agricultural  competencies.  This  ranking  appears  below: 

1.  Farm  Service 

2.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

3.  Livestock  and  Poultry 

4.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conserv^ation 

5.  Agricultural  Service 

6.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

7.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

8.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

It  may  be  assumed  that  this  ranking  indicates  outlook  in  agricultural 
occupations  for  youth  in  the  Lake  Charles  Area. 

Growth  in  number  of  employees  possessing  skill  in  agricultural  subjects 
was  expected  in  all  occupational  families  except  Ornamental  Horticulture.  The 
other  seven  families  anticipated  the  addition  of  66  workers  over  the  coming 
five  years an  increase  of  13  per  cent. 

Job  Titles  According  to  Occupational  Families  and  Levels  of  Employment 

The  508  workers  performing  jobs  requiring  a knowledge  in  agriculture  in 
the  90  establishments  surveyed  held  141  different  job  titles.  The  number  of 
job  titles  five  years  hence  is  expected  to  increase  by  19. 

Data  in  Table  III  indicate  the  number  of  job  titles  by  occupational 


fami  ly . 


TABLE  III 


NUMBER  OF  JOB  TITLES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


Occupational  Family 

Number  of 
Job  Titles 

Number  of  Job  Titles 
Five  Years  Hence 

Farm  Machinery  Sales  & Service 

10 

10 

Farm  Supplies  & Equipment 

24 

24 

Livestock  & Poultry 

25 

25 

Crops,  Forestry  & Soil  Conservation 

12 

20 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

12 

13 

Wildlife  & Recreation 

7 

7 

Farm  Service 

32 

42 

Agricultural  Service 

19 

19 

Total 

141 

160 

A detailed  list  of  the  eight  occupational  families,  together  x^ith  the 
total  number  of  xxrorkers  in  each  job  title  is  found  in  Appendix  D. 

Job  titles  appear  in  sufficient  quantity  in  all  eight  families  to  chal- 
lenge the  occupational  interests  of  youth.  An  increase  of  13  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  job  titles  five  years  hence  indicates  a healthy  grox^7th  of  agricul- 
tural opportunity. 

Levels  of  Employment  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Management,  sales,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  levels  of  employment  in 
order  named  contained  the  largest  number  of  x^orkers  in  all  occupational  fam- 
ilies. A smaller  number  vras  found  in  office,  unskilled,  supervisory,  tech- 
nical and  professional  positions.  It  i>7as  interesting  to  note  the  number  of 
office  employees  possessing  agricultural  skills  in  some  of  the  occupational 
families. 

Table  IV  reveals  the  total  number  of  employees  required  to  have  agricul- 
tural training  by  levels  of  employment  in  each  occupational  family. 
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The  professional  level  of  employment  was  found  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Agricultural  Service  family.  Job  titles  under  the  managerial  and  semi-skilled 
levels  were  well  distributed  over  all  occupational  families.  Supervisory  and 
sales  classifications  appeared  in  m.ost  families.  Technical  and  office  workers 
were  found  in  four  occupational  families.  Skilled  employees  were  concentrated 
in  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service,  and  Farm  Service.  Unskilled  workers  were 
found  primarily  in  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Co.,  rvation,  and  Ornamental 
Horticulture. 

Employment  levels  offering  the  greatest  opportunity  to  interested  youth 
according  to  the  number  employed  is  rather  clearly  indicated  in  the  following 
ranking: 

1.  Managerial 

2.  Sales  and  Semi-skilled 

3.  Skilled 

4.  Office 

5.  Unskilled 

6.  Supervisory 

7.  Professional 

Job  Entry  Age  for  Nonfarm  Agricultural  Workers 

The  average  ages  of  the  508  employees  having  agricultural  competencies 
was  obtained  by  level  of  employment  for  each  occupational  family.  Minimum  and 
maximum  age  for  job  entry  was  also  secured  in  addition  to  employee  age  at  the 
time  of  the  survey. 

Tables  V-1  through  V-8  give  average  age  under  each  category. 


TABLE  V-1 


■ AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINBfUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAKIMU^I 

;■  AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

i BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  MACHINERY  SALES 

AND  SERVICE 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

29 

25 

39 

Supervisory 

0 

0 

0 

Sales 

40 

28 

55 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

34 

25 

44 

Semi-skilled 

36 

25 

45 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  V-2 

AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE-— AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

35 

25 

55 

Managerial 

34 

26 

42 

Supervisory 

25 

25 

40 

Sales 

28 

27 

38 

Office 

30 

25 

35 

Skilled 

25 

25 

37 

Semi-skilled 

32 

25 

40 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

er|c 
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TABLE  V-3 


ierIc 


A\ni:RAGE  PRESENT  AGE A\nERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 

AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF- THE -FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


LIVESTOCK  AND 

POULTRY 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

35 

25 

45 

j Managerial 

41 

25 

45 

' Supervisory 

35 

25 

42 

Sales 

26 

25 

44 

j Office 

33 

25 

40 

Skilled 

i 

31 

25 

42 

Semi-skilled 

32 

25 

43 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  V-4 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


CROPS, 

FORESTRY  AND 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

28 

25 

35 

Technical 

25 

25 

35 

Managerial 

40 

29 

43 

Supervisory 

34 

26 

38 

Sales 

39 

25 

45 

Office 

■ 35 

25 

39 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-skilled 

25 

25 

29 

Unskilled 

32 

25 

32 

15 


TABLE  V“5 


AVERAGE  r-RESENT  AGE— AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM! 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

Level  of  Emplo3mient 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

25 

25 

35 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

37 

25 

45 

Supervisory 

25 

25 

45 

Sales 

48 

25 

52 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

25 

25 

45 

Semi-skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

27 

25 

42 

TABLE 

V-6 

AVERAGE  : 

PRESENT  AGE- 

---AVERAGE 

MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE 

MAXIMUM 

AGE  OF 

ENTRY 

INTO 

OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

WILDLIFE  AND 

RECREATION 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

0 

0 

0 

Supervisory 

45 

25 

55 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

35 

25 

45 

Semi-skilled 

27 

25 

37 

Unskilled 

35 

25 

55 

TABLE  V-7 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE --“AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  SERVICE 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

29 

25 

36 

Technical 

26 

25 

39 

Managerial 

42 

28 

38 

Supervisory 

35 

25 

45 

Sales 

45 

27 

55 

Office 

32 

25 

42 

Skilled 

32 

25 

46 

Semi-skilled 

25 

25 

25 

Unskilled 

26 

25 

29 

TABLE  V-8 

AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- 

---AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE 

MAXIMUM 

AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO 

OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AGRICULTURAL 

SERVICE 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

35 

0 

45 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

30 

25 

42 

Supervisory 

30 

25 

45 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

28 

25 

43 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-skilled 

38 

25 

38 

Unskilled 

34 

22 

40 
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Current  ages  of  all  employees  ranged  around  the  35  year  average  for  all 
occupational  families. 

The  minimum  age  for  job  entry  at  all  levels  of  employment  was  focused  at 
25  years;  while  maximum  age  for  employment  was  45.  Employers  indicated  that 
prospective  employees  should  be  young  enough  to  serve  the  firm  at  least  20 
years  before  retirement. 

Prospective  employees  less  than  25  years  of  age  would  find  it  difficult 
to  secure  employment  having  identity  and  permanence  due  to  lack  of  experience 
and  skill.  Management  level  personnel  interviewed  indicated  a preference  to 
employ  at  an  earlier  age  providing  applicants  possessed  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  It  was  indicated  that  applicants  generally 
acquire  necessary  qualifications  through  previous  work  experiences  accounting 
for  the  years  between  high  school  and  job  entry.  Educational  personnel  could 
develop  training  programs  that  would  tend  to  correct  this  situation  and  thereby 
insure  job  entry  at  an  earlier  age. 

Salaries  of  Workers  Employed  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Median  monthly  salaries  of  employees  in  the  nonfarm  agricultural  complex 
of  the  Lake  Charles  Area  were  calculated  for  each  occupational  family  according 
to  levels  of  employment.  Tables  VI-1  through  VI-8  show  median  monthly  salaries 
under  categories  beginning  and  maximum. 


TABLE  VI- 1 


! 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAFIILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


S I 


1 

I 

« 


i 


FARM  MACHINERY  SALES  AND  SERVICE 

Median  Monthly 

Salary 

ijevei  VJL  iLuip jLuymt::uL 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

000.00 

000.00 

Managerial 

251.00 

584.00 

Supervisory 

000.00 

000.00 

Sales 

284.34 

401.00 

Office 

000.00 

000.00 

Skilled 

286.00 

412.00 

Semi-Skilled 

276.00 

326.00 

Unskilled 

000.00 

000.00 

TABLE  VI- 2 

MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

FARM 

SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPilENT 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

T T 1 "1"  M T\  1 T7TY1 

LiG V G 1 U J-  i-ilUp  lUyiUGIl  L 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

426.00 

72b. 00 

Managerial 

409.33 

701.00 

Supervisory 

301.00 

526.00 

Sales 

326.00 

714.24 

Office 

276.00 

326.00 

Skilled 

271.00 

426.00 

Semi-Skilled 

259.00 

351.00 

Unskilled 

000.00 

000.00 
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TABLE  VI -3 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAivIILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 


Level  of  Emplo3nnent 


Median  Monthly  Salary 
Beginning  Maximum 


Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

426.00 

526.00 

Managerial 

376.00 

661.70 

Supervisory 

413.50 

630.16 

Sales 

180.35 

628.17 

Office 

215.00 

360.00 

Skilled 

331.00 

476.00 

Semi-Skilled 

316.00 

438.50 

Unskilled 

000.00 

000.00 

TABLE  VI -4 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


CROPS, 

FORESTRY  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

392.00 

728.00 

Technical 

376.00 

726.00 

Managerial 

451.00 

715.58 

Supervisory 

336.00 

456.00 

Sales 

359.33 

487.11 

Office 

308.14 

461.00 

Skilled 

000.00 

000.00 

Semi-Skilled 

258.14 

458.14 

Unskilled 

237.54 

287.54 

TABLE  VI -5 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


I 


Level  of  Employment 


Median  Monthly  Salary 


Beginning 


Maximum 


Professional 

326.00 

726.00 

Technical 

000.00 

000.00 

Managerial 

301.00 

551.00 

Supervisory 

238.50 

476.00 

Sales 

238.50 

413.50 

Office 

000.00 

000.00 

Skilled 

288.50 

713.50 

Semi-Skilled 

000.00 

000.00 

Unskilled 

191.62 

287.11 

TABLE  VI “6 

MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION 


Median  Monthly  Salary 


Level  of  Employment 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

000.00 

000.00 

Managerial 

000.00 

000.00 

Supervisory 

301.00 

501.00 

Sales 

000.00 

000.00 

Office 

000.00 

000.00 

Skilled 

226.00 

326.00 

Semi-Skilled 

176.00 

326.00 

Unskilled 

176.00 

188.50 

|er|c 
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TABLE  VI -7 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  SERVICE 


Level  of  Employment 


Professional 

Technical 

Managerial 

Supervisory 

Sales 

Office 

Skilled 

Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled 


Median  Monthly  Salary 


Beginning 


Maximum 


426.00 
273.22 

416.00 

401.00 
294.75 

226.00 
314.60 
226.00 
225.16 


726.00 

417.66 

634.33 

651.00 
716.91 
365.28 
520.44 

301.00 
226.83 


TABLE  VI- 8 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AGRICULTUEAL  SERVICE 


Level  of  Employment 


Median  Monthly  Salary 
Beginning Maximum 


Professional 

526.00 

Technical 

000.00 

Managerial 

351.00 

Supervisory 

401.00 

Sales 

000.00 

Office 

363.50 

Skilled 

000.00 

Semi-Skilled 

176.00 

Unskilled 

176.00 

709.33 

000.00 

601.00 

551.00 
000.00 
463.50 
000.00 

301.00 

301.00 
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An  analysis  of  salaries  indicated  that  employees  were  paid  in  keeping 
with  training  and  responsibility,  starting  with  a low  income  for  the  unskilled 
and  advancing  upward  through  sales,  supervisory,  managerial  and  professional. 

Professional,  technical,  managerial  and  supervisory  employees  account  for 
37  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  workers.  Professional  workers  were 
found  in  only  four  occupational  families:  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conser- 

vation, Ornamental  Horticulture,  Farm  Service  and  Agricultural  Service. 

Beginning  median  salaries  for  the  professional,  managerial  and  super- 
visory levels  ranged  around  $400.00  per  month,  while  maximum  median  salaries 
were  above  $700.00  per  month. 

This  study  did  not  reveal  large  numbers  employed  at  the  technical  level 
in  Lake  Charles,  however,  this  level  of  employment  offered  attractive  begin- 
ning salaries  with  substantial  increases  as  the  worker  gained  tenure  and  exper- 
ience. 

Sales  workers  were  found  in  all  occupational  families  except  Wildlife  and 
Recreation,  and  Agricultural  Services.  Almost  without  exception  beginning 
salaries  in  this  category  were  around  $300.00  per  month  advancing  with  job 
tenure  and  the  skill  of  the  individual.  Commissions  earned  by  these  workers 
were  dependent  upon  the  individuals  ability  to  increase  sales  volume  and  de- 
sire for  achievement. 

Skilled  workers  were  found  in  all  occupational  families  except  Crops,  for- 
estry and  Soil  Conservation,  and  Agricultural  Service.  Beginning  median  sal- 
aries for  this  level  of  employment  v;ere  slightly  less  than  $300.00  per  month 
and  increase  with  tenure  to  a maximum  of  $575.00.  Semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  however,  can  never  hope  to  achieve  a salary--even  after  years  of  ten- 
ure--to  match  the  beginning  salaries  of  workers  in  the  other  levels  of  employment. 

It  is  significant  that  66  per  cent  of  the  workers  having  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agriculture  were  employed  in  the  following  levels  of  employment: 
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1)  Managerial  2)  Sales  3)  Skilled  4)  Technical  5)  Professional.  Average 
median  starting  salaries  range  from  $375.00  to  $525.00,  while  average  median 
maximum  salaries  range  from  near  $700.00  per  month  to  well  above  this  figure. 
The  concentration  of  employment  in  these  higher  levels  is  v;orthy  of  note  by 
educators  planning  extended  programs  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Educational  Level  Desired  of  Persons  Entering  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Data  in  Table  VII  reveal  the  educational  level  desired  of  those  planning 
occupations  in  nonfarm  agriculture. 


TABLE  VII 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  DESIRED  FOR  PERSONS  ENTERING 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 


Occupational 

Family 

Number  o 

f Employees 

Less  Than 

H.S. 

H.S. 

Graduate 

Post  H.S, 
Technical 
Education 

Some 

College 

College 

Degree 

No 

Preference 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  & Service 

12 

16 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Farm  Supplies 

& Equipment 

2 

69 

10 

14 

8 

5 

Livestock 

& Poultry 

0 

46 

7 

10 

10 

0 

Crops,  Forestry  & 
Soil  Conservation 

9 

20 

0 

9 

9 

0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

10 

8 

0 

11 

4 

1 

Wildlife  & 

Recreation 

8 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Farm  Service 

41 

45 

32 

24 

17 

1 

Agricultural  Service 

0 

6 

5 

4 

29 

0 

Total 

82 

211 

54 

75 

79 

7 

These  data  for  the  Lake  Charles  Area  were  parallel  to  all  other  nonfarm 
agricultural  businesses  and  industries  of  the  state  participating  in  the  sur- 
vey in  that  employers  indicated  that  youth  planning  careers  in  this  segment 
of  the  economy  were  expected  to  complete  high  school  almost  a third  of 
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them  must  attend  or  graduate  from  college.  Only  16  per  cent  of  the  employees 
would  be  replaced  by  individuals  with  less  than  a high  school  education. 

The  expression  of  employers  for  individuals  with  college  training  was  of 
special  significance.  Only  29  employees  were  classified  at  the  professional 
level,  yet  employers  indicated  that  college  training  was  necessary  for  154  or 
30  per  cent  of  all  employees  having  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture.  Post- 
high  school  technical  programs  received  very  few  affirmative  answers  except  in 
the  Farm  Service  family,  where  it  was  indicated  that  20  per  cent  of  the  incom- 
ing personnel  should  have  had  training  at  this  level. 

The  preference  by  employers  for  formally  educated  workers  was  not  only 
general,  but  applied  to  all  occupational  families.  This  fact  should  motivate 
youth  to  continue  their  education. 

Residential  Background  Preferred  for  New  Employees 

It  has  been  a general  assumption  that  employers  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
gave  preference  to  workers  who  were  farm  reared.  The  Lake  Charles  survey  indi- 
cated that  this  was  not  necessarily  true,  although  43  per  cent  of  the  employees 
would  be  replaced  by  workers  having  a farm  background. 

Background  preference  is  revealed  in  Table  VIII. 


TABLE  VI IT 


RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  NEW  EMPLOYEES 


Farm 

Ru  ra  1 
No  til  arm 

Urban 

No 

Preference 

Occiipatioua  1 fani  le 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  & Service 

16 

53.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

14 

47.0 

Farm  Supplies 

& Equipment 
T.i  ves  tock 

49 

45.0 

3 

2.8 

0 

0.0 

56 

52.2 

& Poultry 

30 

42.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

42 

58.0 

Crops,  Forestry  & 

Soil  Conservation 

33 

70.0 

5 

11.0 

5 

11.0 

4 

8.0 

Ornamental 

Horti culture 

16 

47.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

6.0 

16 

47.0 

Wildlife  & 

Recreac  ion 

6 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

8.0 

5 

42.0 

Farm  Service 

43 

30.0 

2 

1.0 

8 

5.0 

102 

64.0 

Agricultural  Service 

19 

43.0 

2 

5.0 

0 

0.0 

23 

52.0 

Total 

217 

12 

16 

262 

Considerable  difference  was  noted  in  residential  background  desired  of 
nev;  employees.  The  percentage  of  farm  background  preference  ranged  from  a 
low  of  50  per  cent  in  Farm  Service  to  a high  of  70  per  cent  in  Crops,  Forestry 
and  Soil  Conservation. 

The  fact  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  would  be  replaced  with  in- 
dividiiaV’  without  a farm  background  was  off-set  by  evidence  that  indicated  em- 
ployers actually  seeking  workers  with  urban  or  nonfarm  backgrounds  were  relative- 
ly few  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  specifying  a preference  for  farm  reared 


workers . 

^ ^ trn  Expe rience  Preferred  of  Nev;  Employees  ' 

Table  IX  covers  farm  experience  of  new  employees.  Employers  in  the  Lake 
Charles  Area  indicated  that  fann  experience  was  necessary  for  44  per  cent  of 
?befr  employees,  although  they  indicated  that  they  had  no  particular  preference 


v.'hcther  that  experience  was  gained  on  a commercial  or  non-commercial  farm. 


TABLE  IX 


FARM  EXPERIENCE  PREFERRED  FOR  NEW  EMPLOYEES 


Farm 

Occupational  Family 

Commercial 
No.  Per  Cent 

Noncommercial 
No.  Per  Cent 

No 

No. 

Preference 
Per  Cent 

Farm  Machinery 
Sales  Sc  Service 

4 

25.0 

5 

31.0 

7 

44.0 

Farm  Supplies 
& Equipment 

19 

39.0 

12 

24.0 

18 

37.0 

Livestock 
& Poultry 

1 

3.0 

0 

0.0 

29 

97.0. 

Crops,  Forestry  & 
Soil  Conservation 

17 

52.0 

11 

33.0 

5 

15.0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

0 

0.0 

4 

25.0 

12 

75.0 

Wildlife  & 
Recreation 

0 

0.0 

5 

83.0 

1 

17.0 

Farm  Service 

25 

52.0 

5 

10.0 

18 

38.0 

Agricultural  Service 

1 

5.0 

12 

63.0 

6 

32.0 

Total 

67 

54 

96 

Agricultural  Subjects 

in  Which  ] 

Prospective 

Workers 

Must  Have  Knowledge  or 

Skill 

To  determiae  job  requirements  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricul- 
tural subjects  was  a major  objective  of  this  survey.  Any  adjustment  in  train- 
ing programs  must  conform  with  qualifications  demanded  by  employers  of  youth 
applying  for  jobs  in  any  one  of  the  occupational  families. 

In  order  to  record  information  concerning  knowledge  and  skill  needed  to 
effect  job  entry  agriculture  was  divided  into  four  general  subject  areas: 

1.  Animal  Science 

2.  Plant  Science 

3.  Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing 

4.  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Automation 

Tables  X-1  through  X-8  show  agricultural  subjects  in  which  prospective 
employees  must  have  training,  according  to  occupational  family  and  levels  of 
employment . 
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TABLE  X-1 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  FARM  MACHINERY  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

7 

4 

3 

4 

6 

Supervisory 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sales 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

14 

3 

0 

0 

14 

Semi-Skilled 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

30 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS 
WITH  WHICH 

TABLE  X-2 

IN  FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri .Bus . 
Mangt. and 
Marketing 

Agri . 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

5 

0 

5 

5 

5 

Managerial 

30 

11 

25 

22 

10 

Supervisory 

4 

1 

4 

3 

1 

Sales 

47 

10 

36 

22 

18 

Office 

12 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Skilled 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

Semi-Skilled 

5 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  108 


TABLE  X-3 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 
IfETH  mien  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Anima 1 
Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri . Bus. 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.and 

Automation 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Managerial 

10 

11 

1 

8 

5 

Supervisory 

11 

11 

2 

6 

2 

Sales 

4 

4 

0 

1 

1 

Office 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Skilled 

11 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

25 

25 

0 

0 

1 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

73 

TABLE  X-4 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  CROPS,  FORESTRY  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt .and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Technical 

7 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Managerial 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

Supervisory 

6 

4 

4 

3 

5 

Sales 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

7 

0 

6 

7 

0 

Unskilled 

19 

0 

13 

0 

13 

Total 

47 

29 


TABLE  X-5 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 
mW.  \^/HICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment  No. 

1 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri . Bus . 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

12 

0 

12 

12 

7 

Supervisory 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Sales 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Unskilled 

13 

0 

13 

0 

6 

Total 

34 

TABLE  X-6 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

Agricultural 

Subject  Area 

(Employee  Frequencies) 

Agri . Bus . 

Agri. 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Plant 

Mangt . and 

Mech . and 

Science 

Science 

Marketing 

Automation 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Supervisory 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Unskilled 

4 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Total 

12 

ERIC 


30 


TABLE  X-7 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  FARM  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No . 

Agricultural 

(Employee 

Subject  Area 
Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri . Bus . 
Mangt. and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Technical 

12 

12 

12 

12 

4 

Managerial 

31 

21 

21 

21 

25  ■ 

Supervisory 

5 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Sales 

21 

9 

20 

20 

16 

Office 

18 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Skilled 

34 

9 

11 

2 

28 

Semi-Skilled 

34 

0 

18 

0 

20 

Unskilled 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Total 

160 

er|c 


TABLE  X-8 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri .Bus . 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

26 

22 

22 

23 

11 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Supervisory 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r\ 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

Office 

8 

2 

4 

r> 

L 

2 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r\ 

Unskilled 

3 

3 

2 

1 

0 

Total 

^ 

44 

31 


A similar  pattern  was  followed  in  all  occupational  families  concerning 
agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  required  of  new  employees  at  the  different 
employment  levels.  Employers  were  in  general  agreement  that  workers  at  the 
management,  supervisory  and  sales  levels  must  have  broad  training  extending 
over  all  agricultural  subject  areas;  while  those  in  the  professional,  tech- 
nical and  skilled  classifications  were  expected  to  have  intensive  training 
in  the  area  of  their  speciality.  In  the  Agricultural  Service  family  it  was 
noted  that  professional  workers  were  expected  to  be  well  versed  in  all  sub- 
ject areas. 

The  product  sold  or  service  performed  influenced  the  emphasis  placed 
upon  training  desired  in  the  agricultural  subject  areas.  For  example,  data 
indicate  that  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  plant 
science  area,  while  in  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  this  area  was  not 
considered  important. 

In  a majority  of  the  cases,  businesses  and  agencies  favored  training  in 
all  agricultural  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  one  or  more  areas  dealing  directly 
with  the  work  or  service  to  be  preformed.  There  was  general  agreement  that 
while  most  workers  in  nonfarm  agriculture  need  a broad  agricultural  back- 
ground, including  office  workers  in  many  instances,  some  specialization  had 
to  be  acquired  either  by  training  or  experience  at  all  levels  except  the 
unskilled . 

Continuing  Education  Required  of  Employees  With  Educational  Facilities  Used 

Employers  were  asked  to  indicate  in-service  training  expected  of  all 
employees  to  advance  on  the  job,  designating  educational  facilities  used  or 
provided  for  such  training. 

Table  XI  shows  this  information  by  occupational  family  and  according  to 
educational  facility  used. 
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TABt'E'  XI 

CONTINUING 'EDUCATION  REQUIRED  OF 
EMPLOYEES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  USED 


Number 

of  Firms 

Occupational  Family 

No. 

Firm  or 

Industry 

School 

On- the- 
Job 

Training 

Pub . Sch . 
Adult 
Educ . 

Voca- 

tional 

School 

Agri. 

School 

None 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  & Service 

30 

22 

23 

5 

11 

0 

U 

Farm  Supplies 
6c  Equipment 

108 

12 

70 

1 

8 

14  ' 

20 

Livestock 

6c  Poultry 

73 

23 

61 

23 

5 

8 

4 

Crops,  Forestry  6c 

Soil  Conservation 

47 

21 

39 

12 

3 

ii 

i 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

34 

7 

22 

12 

1 

14 

3 

Wildlife  6c 

Recr-eation 

12 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

Farm  Service 

160 

74 

144 

10 

10 

34 

19 

Agricultural  Service 

44 

12 

22 

0 

7 

8 

15 

Total 

508 

171 

387 

65 

51 

90 

69 

A majority  of  employees  covered  by  this  survey,  86  per  cent,  participated 


in  educational  programs  designed  to  upgrade  them  on-the-job  and  for  job  ad- 
vancement . 

On-the-job  training  programs  were  used  to  upgrade  employees  in  76  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  Firm  or  industry  schools  were  provided  for  34  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  all  occupational  families.  Agricultural  colleges,  public  school 
adult  education  programs  and  vocational  schools  were  used  in  only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  cases.  It  v/as  a special  significance  that  employers  indicated 
no  continuing  education  program  for  only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees  having  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture. 

Expression  of  a general  desire  by  employers  to  have  continuing  education 
available  for  their  employees, and  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  present 
training  was  from  on-the-job  training  and  firm  or  industry  schools, points  up 
the  great  need  for  expanded  vocational  programs  in  our  public  schools. 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  objective  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  should  reflect  the 
changes  in  the  occupational  needs  of  workers  in  agriculture.  The  rapid  march 
of  technology  and  science  has  eliminated  the  need  for  large  quantities  of  man- 
power in  production  agriculture.  Farms  are  becoming  larger  and  require  a 
large  number  of  specialized  services.  Gradually  a vast  nonfarm  agriculture 
has  emerged  that  employs  more  workers  than  does  farming. 

Thus,  today  modern  agriculture  is  broad  and  complex,  involving  not  a 
single  occupation  but  groups  of  occupations.  These  groups  of  occupations  may 
be  broadly  categorized  as  production,  marketing,  processing,  and  service  oc- 
cupations, each  requiring  extensive  knowledge  and  highly  developed  skills  for 
successful  performance.  National  trends  indicate  that  agriculture  will  become 
even  more  complex  and  specialized  in  the  future. 

The  immediate  task  of  this  survey  has  been  to  record  facts  concerning  off 
farm  agricultural  occupations  within  the  Lake  Charles  Metropolitan  Area  and 
thus  to  inform  educators,  employers,  parents  and  high  school  youth  of  the 
occupational  opportunities  in  all  phases  of  agriculture. 

Summary 

The  survey  of  off-farm  agriculture  in  the  Lake  Charles  Area  reveals 
substantial  occupational  opportunities  for  the  agriculturally  trained. 

The  study  was  designed  to  reveal  information  necessary  to  guide  educators 
in  formulating  high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs  to  meet  employer 
needs  for  workers  trained  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  objectives  giving 

guidance  to  the  study  were:  ^ 

1.  To  determine  numbers  of  employees  in  agricultural  businesses  and 

agencies,  and 

2.  To  identify  job  titles  requiring  a knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture 
and 
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3.  To  detormine  specific  characteristics  of  job  titles,  such  as,  salaiy, 
age,  farm  experience,  and  a description  of  responsibilities  and  work 

performed . 

Findings  are  summarized  as  follov;s; 

1.  The  nonfarm  agricultural  complex  was  made  iip  of  90  businesses  and 
agencies,  employing  1,908  v/orkers,  of  which  j0t>  w’ei  e inquired  to 
have  competencies  in  agricultural  subjects. 

2.  The  508  agricultural  workers  held  a total  oi  141  diiferent  job  txtlc.-^ 
--five  years  hence  the  number  of  employees  will  increase  to  574--while 

identifiable  job  titles  will  increase  to  160. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  agricultural  complex  was  such  that  a substantial  num- 
ber of  businesses  were  found  in  each  occupational  lamily. 

4.  The  Lake  Charles  survey  indicated  no  recognizable  pattern  of  product 
or  service  provided  by  nonfarm  agriculture,  except  that  emphasis  was 
given  to  Farm  Service,  which  is  in  conformance  with  national  trends. 

5.  Employees  at  the  management,  sales,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  levels 
were  in  greatest  numbers,  followed  by  office,  unskilled,  technical 
and  professional  occupations. 

6.  Current  ages  of  all  employees  ranged  around  the  35  year  average  for 
all  occupational  families.  The  acceptable  minimum  age  for  job  entry 
fell  at  25  years,  while  the  maximum  age  was  placed  at  45.  A lack  of 
younger  persons  seeking  employment  in  agricultural  jobs  accounted  loi 
the  entry  age  of  25,  while  the  maximum  age  of  45  allowed  for  at  least 

20  years  of  service  prior  to  retirement. 

7.  Salaries  paid  by  firms  and  agencies  surveyed  were  in  keeping  with 
thosi  engaged  in  other  segments  of  the  economy.  Provisions  were  in 
evidence  for  salary  increments  with  tenure  and  experience.  Workers 
were  paid  according  to  education,  training  and  responsibility. 
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8.  Replacement  of  workers  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  applicants  with 
a high  school  or  college  education-only  16  per  cent  of  the  employees 
would  be  replaced  by  individuals  wijS  less  than  a high  school  educa- 
tion.  Almost  one-third  of  the  workers  would  be  replaced  from  appli- 
cants having  a college  degree  or  some  successful  college  experience. 

9.  Employees  with  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  in  44  per  cent  of  the 
cases  would  be  replaced  by  persons  having  a farm  residential  back- 
ground, however,  in  the  majority  of  cases  no  preference  was  indicated 
as  to  the  type  of  farm.  Although  a majority  of  the  employers  expres- 
sed no  preference  as  to  kind  of  residential  background  required  of 
prospective  employees,  they  did  not  indicate  a preference  for  the 
urban  reared  or  those  with  a rural  nonfarm  background. 

10.  The  kind  of  training  in  agricultural  subjects  varied  according  to  level 
of  employment  and  occupational  family.  Workers  in  management,  super- 
vision and  sales  were  expected  to  have  broad  agricultural  experience 
and  training  extending  over  all  subject  matter  areas;  while  those  in 
professional,  technical  and  skilled  classifications  were  expected  to 
have  intensive  training  in  the  area  of  their  speciality. 

11.  Limitations  effecting  job  entrance  were  confined  to  education  and  job 
training  except  in  the  professional  classification  where  a college 
degree  was  required.  Some  of  the  agricultural  agencies  were  under 
civil  service,  therefore  they  complied  with  state  or  federal  regula- 
tions governing  job  entry.  Labor  union  contracts  were  found  in  a 
very  small  number  of  firms. 

12.  A need  for  more  intensive  vocational  education  prior  to  job  entry,  or 
in  the  early  stages  of  employment,  was  indicated  by  a majority  of  the 
employers  interviewed. 

13.  Employers  in  the  Lake  Charles  Area  provided  continuing  education  for 
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their  employees.  On-the-job  training  and  firm  or  industry  schools 
v.-ere  the  most  common  means  of  effecting  this  training.  Agricultural 
colleges,  public  school  adult  education  programs  and  vocational 
schools  were  used  in  only  a small  percentage  of  the  cases. 

Conclusions 

The  Lake  Charles  survey  revealed  a vital  and  growing  nonfarm  agricultural 
complex.  The  scope  and  extent  of  this  complex  is  revealed  by  the  number  of 
businesses,  the  number  of  employees  and  the  wide  range  and  variety  of  agricul- 
tural services  performed. 

Results  of  this  study  clearly  indicate  changes  in  agriculture  which  have 
occurred  at  an  accelerated  pace  during  the  past  decade  production  farming  and 
the  supplier  of  products  and  services  are  inseparable--each  dependent  upon  the 
other. 

The  scope  of  nonfarm  agriculture  gives  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding workers  with  the  best  possible  educational  advantages  at  the  preemploy- 
ment level  and  for  continuing  education  after  job  entry. 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  Lake  Charles  study  may  aid  educators  in  making 
the  adjustments  in  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  required,  if  the  needs  of 
rural  youth  are  to  be  fully  met. 

Conclusions  drawn  are: 

1.  Establishments  making  up  the  Lake  Charles  agricultural  complex  repre- 
sent practically  all  aspects  of  nonfarm  agriculture.  Job  titles  are 
present  in  a substantial  number,  and  range  in  employment  level  from 
unskilled  to  professional. 

2.  Businesses  and  agencies  engaged  in  processing,  servicing,  supplying 
and  equipping  agricultural  production  constitute  a large  segment  of 

this  area's  economy a substantial  number  of  employees  with  knov/ledge 

and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  are  employed. 
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3.  Hie  greater  proportions  of  managerial,  supervisory,  sales  and  skilled 
employees  found  shov;  a decreasing  need  for  semi-skilled  and  unskilled 
workers . 

4.  Prospective  agricultural  workers  are  most  employable  at  ages  ranging 
from  25  to  45,  which  permits  employees  to  accumulate  necessary  skill 
and  knowledge  required  for  job  entry  and  offers  the  employer  at  least 
20  years  service.  Adequate  training  programs  at  the  high  school  level 
would  tend  to  lower  job  entry  age. 

5.  Without  exception,  definite  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  sub- 
jects was  required  by  all  job  titles.  Advancement  was  geared  to  con- 
tinuing education  provided  chiefly  by  on-the-job  training  and  firm 
and  industry  schools.  Salaries  were  in  keeping  with  training  and 
responsibili ties . 

6.  Applicants  for  jobs  in  nonfarm  agriculture  must  complete  at  least  a 
high  school  education.  High  school  and  college  training  was  stressed 
by  all  interviewees. 

7.  Workers  who  were  farm  reared  are  preferred  but  this  is  not  a require- 

f 

ment  for  job  entry.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  agricultural  training  and 
job  experience. 

8.  Nonfarm  agriculture  offers  the  youth  of  the  Lake  Charles  Area  a wide 
range  of  occupational  opportunities.  Its'  scope  is  of  sufficient  size 
to  offer  a continuing  challenge  to  educators  of  the  area. 

Recommendations 

Programs  of  vocational  agriculture  should  reflect  the  changes  in  the  occu- 
pational needs  of  the  workers  in  the  whole  field  of  agriculture. 

The  growing  employment  market  in  agriculture  is  in  the  establishments  that 
process,  service,  supply  and  equip  agricultural  production.  Nationwide,  the 
number  of  farmers  is  declining,  yet  agriculture  continues  to  be  the  number  one 


industry  in  number  and  variety  cl'  jobs  offered-it  employs  one  out  oi  every 
three  persons.  No  other  industry  offers  the  challenges  of  agriculture. 

If  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  to  effectively  fulfill  its  func- 
tions, the  program  must  be  continually  evaluated,  adjusted  and  extended  to  meet 
the  needs  and  demands  of  current  technological  developm.ents  and  nei.-  social  and 

economic  conditions. 

No  single  pattern  will  adequately  lullUl  all  oi  these  purposes.  In  view 
o£  the  dynamic  nature  of  agriculture  and  our  society,  diversity,  ilexibiLity 
and  adaptability  should  characterize  programs  of  the  future. 

Based  upon  results  of  the  survey  of  the  Lake  Charles  Metropolitan  Area. 

a f6w  r6coinni6n.da tions  arc  offered. 

1.  Counselors,  teachers,  students  and  parents  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  rapid  growth  of  agriculture.  Production  agriculture  is  the  basic 
segment  of  agriculture  with  processing,  servicing,  supplying  and  equip- 
ping the  farmer  rounding  out  the  picture.  Each  segment  is  dependent 
on  the  other  and  each  requires  extended  educational  services. 

2.  School  administrators,  counselors,  teachers  and  parents  should  be 
alerted  to  the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  in  the  Lake  Charles  nonfarm 
agricultural  complex.  Students  of  this  area  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  agricultural  jobs  at  the  various  levels  in  all 
occupational  families  as  they  attempt  to  select  an  occupation. 

3.  Programs  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  must  function  within 
an  overall  program  of  vocational  education,  since  students  require 
knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  businesses  and  industry  rathei 

than  skills  that  relate  directly  to  farming. 

4.  Educators  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  assembling  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  provide  training  in  essential  areas  of  agriculture 
Resources  should  be  provided  for  those  who  plan  to  farm,  enter  nonfarm 


agricultural  occupations  and/or  pursue  further  training  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  college  or  university  level. 

Educators,  in  developing  plans  for  extending  vocational  agriculture, 
can  profit  by  consulting  employers  that  provide  continuing  education 
programs  for  their  employees  before  making  final  decisions  defining 
pre-employment  training  necessary  for  successful  job  entry. 

An  opportunity  exists  for  public  education  to  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity of  assembling  resources  required  for  the  upgrading  of  workers  who 
need  additional  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  to  continue  on  the 
job  and  advance  in  the  firm. 

Programs  of  instruction  should  provide  for  the  more  general  training 
in  agriculture  during  the  early  part  of  vocational  training,  concen- 
trating on  the  more  specialized  phases  and  participating  experiences 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  training  period.  Most  job  titles  ident- 
ified require  a basic  knowledge  in  most  subject  matter  areas  of  agri- 
culture, with  emphasis  on  one  or  more  areas  necessary  for  job  perform- 
ance . 

Schools  should  "gear"  vocational  agriculture  instruction  to  off-farm 
agricultural  job  training,  keeping  farmer- training  for  those  who  will 
farm.  To  implement  a dual-purpose  program  - one  that  will  serve  boys 
who  have  vocational  objectives  leading  to  entry  into  nonfarm  agricul- 
tural jobs  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  needs  of  boys  who  wish  to 
remain  on  the  farm  - will  require  considerably  more  resources  than  are 
found  normally,  including  personnel,  instructional  materials,  and 
facilities  for  giving  pre-employment  job  experiences.  Providing  such 
resources  must  be  a major  part  of  any  approach  to  broadening  and 
extending  programs  in  vocational  agriculture. 


APPENDIX  A 


NONFARM  agricultural  BUSINESSES  AND  AGENCIES  COOPEPvATING  IN  THE  SURVEY 

Calcam  Tractor  & Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Neal  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Kemmerly,  C.  E.  & Sons,  Inc. 

Southwest  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Natali-LeJeune  Implement  Co. 

Morgan,  A.  T.  Crop  Service 
The  Cowboy  Store 

Lake  Charles  Grain  & Grocery  Co.  (Best-Bet) 

Lake  Charles  Grain  & Grocery  Co.  (Fertilizer) 

Lake  Charles  Grain  & Grocery  Co. 

Woolxi^'orth , F.  W.  & Co. 

Hercules  Lifetime  Fence  Co. 

Kress,  S.  H.  & Co. 

Sulphur  Fence  Co.  (Allied) 

Morgan  & Lindsey,  Inc. 

King's  Seed  Store,  Inc. 

Kelly-Weber  & Co. , Inc. 

Sears  Roebuck  & Co.  Farm  Store 
McCall's  Farm  Supply,  Inc, 

Norwood  Lumber  & Hardware  Co. 

Reeves  Lumber  Co. 

Gulf  Lumber  & Hardware 
Lake  Charles  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Harless,  Inc.  (Calcasieu  Bldg  Mat.) 

Builders  Supply  Co. 

Krause  & Managan,  Inc. 

La.  Western  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Home  Bldg.  Materials 

Managan  & Carroll  Bldg.  Mat.,  Inc. 

Quality  Bldg.  Supplies 
South  St.  Lumber  Co. 

Vermillion  Creamery 
Swift  Packing  Co. 

Micelle's  Commission  Yard 
Montgomery's  Farm  & Hatchery 
Leading  Dairy 

Micelle,  John  Meat  Packers 
Guth  Dairy,  Inc. 

The  Borden  Co. 

Lake  Charles  Livestock  Commission 

Better  Homes  Tree  Service 

Stedman  Wholesale  Distributors,  Inc, 

Cotton  Compress  & Warehouse 
Edgewood  Land  & Logging  Co.,  Ltd. 

Green  Gate  Garden  Center,  Inc. 

Vallot's  Nursery 
Pronia's  Floral  Garden 
Romero  Greenhouse  & Nursery 
Duggans  Greenhouse  & Nursery 
Enco  Exterminators  & Nur.sery 
Reeves  Garden  Center 
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Kayouchce  Coulee  Golf  Club 
Sam  Houston  State  Park 
Lake  Charles  Golf  & Gountry  Glub 
Louisiana  Flyer,  Inc. 

Doucets  Blacksmith  & Welding  Go. 

Cole.man  Agency 

Guillory  Real  Estate 

Bennett  Pest  Gontrol 

lies  Real  Estate 

Orkin  Exterminating  Go.,  Inc. 

Alamo  Insect  Gontrol 
Bruce  Terminex  Go. 

McKinzie  Pest  Gontrol 
Evangeline  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 

LeBouef  Welding  Service 
Atlas  Welding  & Machine  Works 
Gentral  Machine  & Welding  Works,  Inc. 

Better  Pest  Gontrol 
Landry,  Pete  Welding  Shop 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Howell  Realty 

Dixie  Exterminating  Go.,  Inc. 

Sweet  Lake  Land  & Oil  Go.,  Inc. 

Jennings  Production  Go. 

Martin  Water  Well  Service 
Broussard  Blacksmith 
Layne-Louisiana  Go. 

Gulf  Machine  Shop 
Myrick  Water  Well  Service 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
Arnold's  Animal  Hospital 

Agricultural  Stabilization  & Gonservation  Service 

Dalovisio  Veterinary  Glinic 

Bruce  & Vincent  Vet.  Hospital 

Jolly  Animal  Glinic 

Morris  Animal  Hospital 

McNeese  State  Gollege,  Agri.  Dept. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Quilty  - Smythe  Veterinary  Glinic 
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PERSONS  CONDUCTING  INTERVIEWS  TO  OBTAIN  SURVEY  DATA 
Mr.  Philip  G.  Birdwell,  137  Frazer,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Juanita  Duhon,  Rt.  2,  Box  115,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Mr.  Reinhold  G.  Grubb,  3613  .McKinley  St.,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Almada  Mueller,  309  W.  Lee,  Maplewood,  Louisiana 
Mr.  Walter  E.  Williams,  3449  Taylor  Dr.,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana 


APPENDIX  C 


Louisiana  State  University  Interviewer 

College  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  Date  of  Interview 


CONFIDENTIAL 

Pre-Employment  and  Continuing  Educational  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Off-The-Farm 

Agricultural  Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Louisiana 

Form  I 

I.  Business  or  Service  (Business  Code ) (Firm  Number ) 

A.  Name  of  Business  or  Service 

Address Parish 

B.  Person  Interviewed 

Position 

C.  Estimated  per  cent  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented 

D.  Major  agricultural  products  and/or  functions  of  business  or  service 


II.  Employees  in  this  Business  or  Service  --  (Total  Number) 

A.  For  employees  needing  competencies  in  agriculture,  complete  the  following; 

Number  of  Employees 

Existing  Job  Titles  Full-Time  Part-Time  Five  Year 

1. 

2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
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Number  of  Employees 

Anticipated  New  Job  Titles  Full-Time  Part-Time  Five  Year 

1.  

2.  

3.  — 

4.  


Fill  out  a separate  Form  2 for  each  job  title  listed  above. 


Louisiana  State  University  Interviewer 

College  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  Date  of  Interviexvr_ 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Pre-Employment  and  Continuing  Educational  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Off-The-Farm 

Agricultural  Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Louisiana 

Form  II 


I.  Name  and  Address  of  Firm 


II.  Job  Title 

III.  Number  of  workers  in  this  job  title 

Full-time Part-time 

Average  Age  Min.  for  Entry_ Max.  for  Entry 

IV.  Wage  or  Salary  per  Month:  (Beginning  - Maximum  - Present) 

150  - 200  301  - 350  451  - 500  601  - 650 

201  - 250  351  - 400  501  - 550  651  " 700 

251  - 300  401  - 450  551  - 600  • 700  and 

above. 

V.  Activities  and  Duties  of  Persons  with  this  Job  Title 


VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job: 

Animal  Science 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 

1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals 

2.  Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 

3.  Sanitation,  Disease  and  Parasite  Control 

4.  Housing  and  Equipment 


Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job:  (Cont'd.) 

Animal  Science  (Cont'd.) 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 


5 . Management 

6.  The  Dairy  Manufacturing  Industry 

7.  Processing 

Packing  Plants 

Creameries 

Poultry  Processing 

Butchering 

8.  Marketing 

Packing  Plants 

Creameries 

Poultry  Processing  Plants 

Livestock  Auctions 


Plant  Science 


1.  Propagation 

2.  Soils  and  Fertilization 

3.  Control  of  insects diseases _weeds 

4 . Management 

5.  Production  of  Ornamental  Plants 

6.  Landscaping 

7.  Ginning 

8.  Warehousing 

9.  Processing  (food,  seed,  grain,  etc.) 

10.  Marketing 

11.  Forestry 

Establishing  a Stand 

Hardwood  Control 

Fire  Control 

Estimating  and  Grading 

Disease  Control 

Insect  Control 

Harvesting 

Marketing 

Manufacturing 

Pulp  Wood 
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VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job:  (Cont'd.) 

Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 
* 

1.  Records  and  Accounts,  Budgeting  and  Analysis 

2.  Agricultural  Financing,  Credit  and  Insurance 

3.  Farm  Organization  and  Management 

4.  Labor  Management 

' 5.  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices 

% 

6'.  Agricultural  Policy 

7.  Agricultural  and  Related  Price  Analysis 

8.  Cooperatives  and  Business  Organizations 

Agricultural  Mechanics  and  Automation 

1.  Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

2.  Farm  Buildings  and  Conveniences 

3.  Farm  Electrification  and  Processing 

^ 4.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

5.  Farm  Shop  (Welding,  Plumbing,  etc.) 

6.  Farm  Construction  and  Maintenance 

List  other  agricultural  competencies  that  are  needed  for  this  job  title 


VII.  Education  Level' Desired  for  Job  Titles  (Check  only  one) 

1.  Less  than  High  School  Graduate 

2.  High  School  Graduate 

3.  Post  High  School  Technical  Education 

4.  Some  College 

■ 5.  College  Degree 

Baccalaureate  Master's  Doctor's 

6,  No  Preference 
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VIII.  Residential  Background  (Check  only  one) 

1.  Farm 2.  Rural,  Nonfarm 3.  Urban 4.  Nc  Preference 

IX.  Farm  Experience 

1.  On  a commercial  farm 

* 2.  On  a noncommercial  farm 

3.  No  Preference 

; X.  Experience  Desired  to  Enter  this  Job  Title 

I 

! ~ ~ - 

XI.  Limitations  on  Entering  this  Job  Title 

A.  Licensing  or  Certification 

1.  Professional 

2.  Industrial 

3.  Civil  Service 

4.  Other  (specify) 

A. 

6 ^ ■ - ' . — — 

F 

if'  B.  Labor  Law  Restrictions 


C.  Labor  Union  Restrictions 


D.  Other  (specify) 

XII.  Education  Required  to  Advance  in  this  Job  Title 

A.  Technical  short  course  or  training  provided  by: 

1.  Your  firm  or  the  industry  as  a whole 

2.  On-the-job  training 

3.  Public  school  (adult  education) 

4.  A vocational  school 

5.  An  agricultural  college 

6 . None 
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APPENDIX  D 


NONFARM  AGRICULTURAL  JOB  TITLES-LAKE  CHARLES  AREA 

LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  JOB  TITLE  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 

I.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 


i 

I 


i 


i 


f 

1 

I 


II.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Professional 

Technical- 

Managerial 

Manager  1 

Parts  Manager  2 

General  Manager  ' 2 

Supervisory 
Sales 

Salesman  5 

Parts  Salesman  1 

Office 

Bookkeeper  1 

• Skilled 

Mechanic  9 

Tractor  & Machine  Mechanic  2 

Semi-Skilled 

Assemblyman  3 

Parts  Man  5 

Unskilled 


Professional 

Technical 

Pilot  5 

Managerial 

Manager-Owner  5 

Asst.  Manager  2 

Manager  18 

Plant  Manager  2 

.*  Division  Manager  1 

General  Manager  1 

Parts  Manager  1 

Asst.  Parts  Manager  1 

Office  Manager  1 

Supervisory 

Mill  Superintendent  1 

Foreman  1 

Shop  Foreman  1 

Planner  Foreman  1 

Sales 

Salesman  43 

Purchasing  Agent  3 

Outside  Salesman  2 

Office 

Office  Clerk  6 

Bookkeeper  1 

Accountant  1 

Shipping  Clerk  5 
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Skilled 

Merchant's  Serviceman 
Semi-Skilled 
Assemblyman 
Truck  Driver 
Unskilled 

Livestock  and  Poultry 

Professional 
Technical 
Auctioneer 
Lab.  Technician 
Lab.  Sample  Checker 
Field  Man 
Managerial 
Manager 
Manager-Owner 
Farm  Manager 
Plant  Manager 
General  Manager 
Supervisory 
Supervisor 
Superintendent 
Sales  Supervisor 
Plant  Superintendent 
Foreman 
Yard  Foreman 
Sales 
Salesman 
Office 

Ticket  Writer 
Scale  Man 
Receiving  Man 
Weight  Master 
Skilled 
Meat  Cutter 
Butcher 

Pasteurizer  Operator 
Semi-Skilled 
Ring  Man 
Sales  Driver 
Unskilled 

Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

Professional 
Asst.  Forester 
Technical 
Tree  Surgeon 
Managerial 
Manager 

General  Manager 
Asst.  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Forestry  Manager 
Sales  Manager 


f 


1 

! 

i 

t 

t 

f 

! 


V,  Ornamental  Horticulture 


t 

I 


VI.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 


ii 


VII.  Farm  Service 


Supervisory 

Foreman  3 

Supervisor “Warehouse  1 

Supervisor- Transportation  1 

Sales 

Salesman  1 

Office 
Skilled 
Semi-Skilled 

Truck  Driver  7 

Unskilled 

Laborer  13 

Porter  6 

Professional 

Horticulturist  1 

Technical 
Managerial 

Manager  6 

Asst.  Manager  4 

Sales  Lot  Manager  1 

Manager-Owner  1 

Supervisory 

Lot  & Landscape  Foreman  1 

Job  Foreman  1 

Sales 

Lot  Salesman  2 

Salesman  1 

Office 
Skilled 
Semi-Skilled 

Tractor  Driver  . 1 

Serviceman  2 

Unskilled 

Laborer  13 


Professional 

Technical 

Managerial 

Golf  Course  Manager  1 

Supervisory 

Superintendent  1 

Sales 
Office 
Skilled 

Operator  2 

Semi-Skilled 

Maintenance  Man  4 

Unskilled 

Laborer  2 

Park  Attendant  1 

Greenskeeper  1 


Professional 
Field  Engineer 
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] 

] 

3 

I 
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VIII.  Agricultural  Service 


: 


sc 


I 

f 


Technical 

Pilot 

Service  Technician 
Managerial 
Manager 
Sales  Manager 


Office  Manager  i 

General  Manager  i 

Mgr.  Egg  Hatcheries  i 

Mgr.  Production  & Sale  - Eggs  1 

Mgr.  of  Cattle  i 

Vice  President 

Rice  Drier  Manager  2 

Supervisory 

Supervisor  Pest  Control  ‘l 

Shop  Foreman  ^ 

Irrigation  Supervisor  2 

Field  Superintendent  1 

Sales 

Salesman  2I 

Office 

Office  Clerks  15 

Bookkeeper  2 

Secretary 
Skilled 

Driller  3 

Machinist  12 

Welder  12 

Mechanic 

Welding  Operator  1 

Semi-Skilled 

Pest  Control  Service  Man  12 

Termite  Treating  Service  Man  6 

Serviceman  12 

Warehouseman  " 1 

Welders  Helper  1 

Fieldman 

Driller  Helper  1 

Unskilled 

General  Helper  4 

Professional 

Veterinarian  7 

Agriculture  Teacher  9 

Home  Economic  Teacher  3 

County  Agent  1 

Assoc.  Home  Demonstration  Agent  1 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  1 

Assoc.  County  Agent  1 

Asst.  County  Agent  1 

Asst.  Home  Demonstration  Agent  2 

Technical 
Managerial 

Manager  2 
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Office  Manager 
Department  Manager 
Supervisory 

Performance  Supervisor 
Sales 
Office 

Program  Clerk 
Office  Clerk 
Receptionist 
Secretary 
Skilled 
Semi-Skilled 
Veterinarian  Assistant 
Unskilled 
Kennel  Man 


2 

1 


1 

3 
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enterprise.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  rural  women  gainfully  employed  had  a favorable  impact  on  rural 
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occupational  changes,  (3)  family  types  and  family  living,  (4)  changing  neighborhoods,  (5)  development 
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SUMMARY 


This  is  a case  study  ot  comnuinily  de- 
velopment — planned  change  in  a limited 
locality.  The  locus  is  on  shifts  in  the 
labor  force,  changes  in  rural  .social  organ- 
ization and  institutions,  and  the  nature  of 
development  organization.  It  is  an  inter- 
pretive report  based  on  intensive  studies 
in  Alcorn  County  in  Northeast  Missi.ssippi. 
The  findings  of  26  published  reports  listed 
in  the  appendix,  together  with  unpublished 
data,  provided  the  basis  for  analysis. 

As  the  number  of  workers  in  agricul- 
ture declined,  population,  organizations, 
and  .services  moved  from  the  open  coun- 
try to  the  trade  center,  Corinth,  which  in 
1963  had  an  estimated  one-half  of  the 
county’s  population.  The  decades  1940- 
1960  showed  a rapid  shift  out  of  agricul- 
fure  into  manufacturing,  trades,  and  ser- 
vices. Family  income  increased  appreci- 
ably, and  radical  changes  occurred  in  the 
farm  enterprise.  The  increa.se  in  the  num- 
ber of  rural  v'omcn  gainfully  employed 
had  a favorable  impact  on  rural  income 
and  level  of  living. 

Families  in  the  open  country  varied  con- 
siderably in  terms  of  social  and  economic 
characteristics,  and  thus  were  analyzed  on 
the  basis  of  the  different  kinds  of  devel- 
opment programs  needed.  Several  ty|)es  of 
families  were  delineated.  There  were  those 
supported  entirely  from  nonwork  income, 
those  still  receiving  all  or  part  of  their 
income  from  agriculture,  and  tho.se  rural 
residents  living  in  the  open  country  who 
received  no  agricultural  income.  The  non- 
work income  type,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  older  retired  families,  was  rela- 
tively homogeneous.  Families  receiving  in- 
come from  agriculture  consisted  of  two 
widely  divergent  ty])es  of  farm  operators, 
the  modern  commercial  farmer  and  the 
traditional,  small  farmer.  Rural-  -residents 
were  highly  heterogeneous  in  nature  — 
on  the  one  hand,  the  unskilled  part-time 
worker  of  low  income  and  socio-economic 
level,  and  on  the  other,  the  “elite”  of  the 
countryside. 

With  the  transition  from  an  agricultural 
economy  with  small  farmers  to  an  indus- 
trialized one  massed  around  an  urban  cen- 


ter, radical  changes  occurred  in  schools 
churches,  and  rural  services.  Although 
open-country  neighborhoods  had  lost  ser- 
vices over  the  last  several  decades,  com- 
munity club  programs  provided  •strength 
in  some  places.  By  1963,  o{>en  country  club 
organization  had  reached  a plateau  with 
its  future  appearing  to  dejjend  on  both 
•occupational  shilts  and  county'-wide  organ- 
izational strategy  and  effectiveness.  Data 
indicated  that  it  was  in  the  strong  neigh- 
borhoods with  a long  history  of  activity 
at  the  neighborhood  level  that  community 
development  clubs  were  likely  ‘to  succeed 
rather  than  in  the  weaker  neighborhoods 
where  development  organization  might 
seem  to  offer  a last  hope  for  neighbor- 
hood survival. 

At  the  county  level  two  strong  centers 
ol  de\’elopment  in  terms  of  interest,  or- 
ganization, and  leadership  existed.  One 
\yas  the  complex  of  agricultural  organiza- 
uons  in  which  the  Axgrlculrural  Extension 
Service  played  a prominent  role.  There 
were  approximately  a score  of  different 
types  of  agricultural  agencies  and  mem- 
bership organizadons  at  the  county  level 
and  more  than  fifty  neighborhood  units. 

A second  center  of  development  in  terms 
of  organization  and  leadership  was  the 
business-industrial  complex  in  which  the 
Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce  played  a 
prominent  role.  During  the  decade  1952- 
1962  the  area  was  especially  fortunate  to 
have  both  paid  and  voluntary  workers  of 
high  ability  in  both  agricultural  and  bus- 
iness activities.  During  this  jxiriod  a num- 
ber of  significant  projects  were  inaugu- 
rated and  some  completed,  such  as  the 
creation  of  an  industrial  park,  the  plan- 
ning and  linancing  of  a 2.8  million  dollar 
hospital,  the  construction  of  a commer- 
cial airport,  and  the  extension  of  telephone 
service  to  many  residents  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county. 

Overall  planning  and  coordination  were 
carried  out  through  an  informal  liaison 
between  the  two  major  leadership  groups 
— the  agricultural'  and  the  business-in- 
dustrial — rather  than  through  one  cen- 
tralized agency. 


A Case  Study  in  Trade-Area  Development 
L/hanges  in  Occupation  and  Social  Organization  in  a 
Northeast  Mississippi  County 

By  HAROLD  F.  KAUFMAN  and  LUCY  W.  COLE 
PROBLEM  AND  PROCEDURES 


This  rcjxjrt  is  a case  study  in  community 
development.  Community  development  fo- 
cuses on  the  process  of  planned  change 
in  a limited  locality.  In  this  instance  it 
is  a county  seat  in  Northeast  Mississippi 
with  its  surrounding  trade  area.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  development  organization  and 
programs  and  their  interrelation  with 
changes  in  the  occupational  structure 
and  local  institutions. 

Economic  Development 

The  study  of  development  activitv  is  a 
multi-disciplinary  task  with  economic  con- 
cerns frequently  receiving  the  major  at- 
tention. Generally  considered  as  the  best 
single  indices  of  economic  development 
are  jaer  capita  increasf's  in  real  income 
and  in  output. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
process  of  development  in  both  highly  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  underdeveloped 
countries;  the  latter  have  some  similar- 
ities with  the  former  but  also  conditions 
uniquely  their  own'.  In  the  United  Slates, 
the  South,  especially  the  rural  South,  has 
received  special  attention  in  development 
of  the  economy  and  in  improving  the  rel- 
atively serious,  low-income  situation. 

The  first  pronounced  interest  in  facil- 
itating adjustments  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  rural  areas  developed  during  the 

^Tljc  literature  in  the  general  field  of  rapid 
.social  and  economic  change  is  already  volum- 
inous and  continues  to  grow.  A journal  such 
as  “Economic  Development  and  Culture  Changed' 
l)ublished  quarterly  hy  the  Research  Center  in 
Economic  Develoi)ment  and  Culture  Cdiange  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  would  give  the 
reader  some  notion  of  the  sco])e  and  amount 
c>f  work  in  this  field. 


depression  of  the  thirties.  There  has  been 
a re-emphasis  since  World  War  II*. 
Compared  to  high-income  regions,  low-in- 
come areas  usually  have  limited  agricul- 
tural resources,  heavy  farm  population, 
and  insufficient  nonfarm  employment  op- 
portunities. .Appro.ximately  1,000  counties 
in  the  nation,  most  of  them  in  the  South, 
have  been  identified  as  low-income  coun- 
ties*. .All  the  counties  in  Mississippi  have 
been  cl.assified  as  low-income,  and  only 
those  in  the  Delta  and  on  the  Gulf  Co.ast 
are  not  listed  in  the  “serious”  category. 

A number  of  studies  have  been  done 
within  the  last  decade  dealing  with  econ- 
omic adjustment  of  families  in  low-income 
areas.  The.se  studies  have  focused  on  la- 
bor utilization,  resource  use,  and  level  of 
living  of  families'.  With  the  rapid  shift  oi 
workers  out  of  agriculture,  the  low-income 
situation  of  the  South  is  changing  primar- 
ily from  a concern  in  the  economics  of 
agriculture  to  a focus  on  the  complex  of 
problems  dealing  with  the  development  of 
the  total  economy  and  society. 

In  promoting  economic  development, 
knowledge  of  what  might  be  terme'd  the 
“little”  economies  apj>ears  to  be  essenti.al. 


■Dcvdopmciit  of  Agriculture’s  Human  Re- 
sources, U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Wasli- 
ington.  D.C.,  April  1955. 


''Ibid. 


' Agencies  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  state  experiment  .stations  have  car- 
ried on  cooperative  studies  in  a number 
places.  See  Hui.s  T.  Inman  and  John  H.  Sou- 
thern, Opportunities  for  Economic  Development 
in  Low  Production  Farm  Areas,  Agricultural  In- 
formation Bui.  23-1,  USDA,  November  1960. 
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Until  recently,  however,  this  area  oi  re- 
search has  been  largely  overlooked'’.  A 
recent  survey  of  the  “little”  economies 
in  the  United  States  found  over  14,000  pri- 
vately and  publicly  financed  organizations 
concerned  with  local  economic  dcvcloj> 
ment.  It  was  also  discoverd  that  “single 
juirpose  programs,  such  as  industrial  de- 
velopment, are  beginning  to  be  replaced** 
by  multi-purpose,  comprehensive  pro- 
grams.” It  is  within  this  context  of  local 
economic  development  that  the  present 
study  of  development  organization  and  re- 
lated social  factors  may  be  most  timely 
and  useful.  To  complement  the  traditional 
economic  analysis,  which  includes  the 
balance  or  imbalance'  of  productive  fact 
tors  such  as  capital,  resources  and  tcch- 
nology’’,  it  is  proposed  that  the  notion  of 
development  organization  be  added  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  study  of  local  de- 
velopment”. 

^ r)onal(l^  R.  Gilmore.  Developing  the 

Little”  Economics,  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. .Siipplementarv  Paper  No.  10.  1050. 
Sec  also  the  work  of  the  .uroup  of  researchers 
affiliated  with  the  Regional  .Science  Association. 


”lbid.,  p.  2-1. 


■For  development  of  a theors  of  imbalanced 
.urowth  sequence  see  Albert  1).  Iliischman.  The 
Strategy  of  Economic  Dcvelupinent)  Yale  Univer- 
-sity  Press,  1958. 


See  A Blue  Print  For  Mississippi , Economii 
Progress  sponsored  hy  the  .Mississippi  Economii 
t-ouncil  and  released  in  November,  1062.  Thi' 
consists  of  a summary  statement  and  o7  mori 
than  a .score  of  “hack.groimd  papers"  describin'; 
what  are  termed  ‘‘income  stations"  and  “income 
conditioners."  To  the  three  factors,  resources, 
capital,  and  technology  are  fiequentiv  added 
population  and  economic  and  political  institution.s. 
ihe  notion  of  development  organization  as 
treated  here  is,  at  best,  a re.sidual  cate.gorv, 
largch  Jinphcit  in  most  writinpfs. 

^Although  beyond  the  .scope  of  this  study,  the 
need  should  be  noted  for  a coverage  of  theory 
of  development  organization  and  notions  of 
production  factors  as  they  apply  to  the  “little" 
economies— town  and  country  trade  areas  and 
Cities, 


Organization  for  Local  Development 

T.  he  objective  oi  this  study  is  to  analyze, 
at  least  in  a preliminary  fashion,  .select- 
ed organizational  factors’  in  the  local  de- 
s^elopment  compic.x.  Ol  central  concern  is 
the  development  organization  itself,  such 
:is  a community  development  or  area  im- 
provement agency.  Closely  associated 
with  the  above  is  a group  of  auxiliary 
agencies  serving  clientele  w-ith  .special  in- 
terests and  technical  needs.  These  agencies 
in  the  locality  studied  include  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  and  USD.A 
agencies  with  county  programs. 

A second  concern  of  this  study  is  a 
de.scription  of  changes  m organizations 
which  represent  the  basic  social  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  church  and  school,  and 
which  are  essential  in  providing  social 
stability  and  continuity.  These  might  be 
termed  agencies  of  the  “community  of 
residence,  and  data  on  them  are  presented 
in  the  section  on  “Changinp'  neiithbor- 
hoods.”  ^ 

-A  third  body  of  data  deals  with  the  la- 
bor lorce.  This  includes  .an  analysis  of 
changes  in  occupation  and  of  classifica- 
tion of  family  types  useful  for  develop- 
ment programs.  Presented  first  in  the  re- 
port, however,  as  necessary  background 
for  describing  the  development  organiza- 
tion, are  jxipulation  and  geographic  data. 

Activities  in  the  county  trade  area  re- 
ported here  arc  to  be  seen  as  a case 
study  of  the  (.immunity  development 
movement  in  the  South,  which  has  been 
prominent  since  World  War  II'”.  Pro- 
grams are  generally  organized  on  a trade 
center  or  county  basis  and  frequently  have 
both  open-country  neighborhood  and  re- 
gional counterparts.  Although  they  em- 
phasize creation  of  new  jobs  and  income, 
they  are  broad  in  purpose  and  have  a 
number  of  objectives.  In  Mississippi  at 

'"Harold  I-.  Kaufman,  ct  ab>  Community 
Development  Programs  in  the  Southeast,  Social 
Science  Research  Center  Community  Series  9 
1956. 
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the  present  time  there  are  a score  or 
more  of  counties  with  development  or- 
ganizations such  as  those  described  in 
this  report. 

iVfajor  opportunities  for  the  employment 
of  persons  leaving  agriculture  may  reside 
in  centers  such  as  the  one  described  in 
this  study.  As  one  analyst  notes,  centers 
up  to  50,000  population  “make  up  small 
city  America  and  probably  furnish  the 
bulk  of  employment  opportunities  to  rural 
people.’’^  In  the  1950-60  decade  popula- 
tion centers  from  10,000  to  50.000  grew 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  Mississippi  many  towns  even  in 
the  1000  to  2500  class'*  had  a compara- 
tively rapid  growth,  which  is  an  indicator 
of  the  rapid  increase  in  non-farm  employ- 
ment. 

Labor  Force  Analysis 
Analysis  of  labor  force  composition  and 
trends  and  of  sources  of  employment  may 
provide  a crucial  link  between  a study  of 
development  organization  and  the  factors 
in  physical  production.  This  of  in- 
terpretation is  attempted  in  this  report. 
Persons  who  engage  in  production  are  also 
to  be  seen  as  participants  in  develop- 
ment programs. 

Change  in  the  occupational  distribution 
is  frequently  used  as  a measure  of  deve- 
lopment. In  this  process  the  relatively  large 
agricultural  labor  force  declines,  the  pro- 
portion in  manufacturing  at  first  increases 
rapidly  then  levels  off,  and  the  percent 
in  trades,  services,  and  professions  con- 
tinues to  grow'"'.  For  e.xamplc,  in  the 

^‘John  I-I.  Southern,  “Ijnplications  of  Popula- 
tion and  Occupationai  Change  for  Rural  Areas 
Develojimcnt.  ’ -ji.  13,  distributed  hy  Economic 
Research  Service,  USDA.'.ahd  given  at  -lOth  An- 
nual Agricultural  Outlook  Conference,  Novem- 
ber, 1962. 


'■’See  Harold  F.  Kaufman  and  Lucy  W.  Cole, 
Size  of  Trade  Center  and  Development  Programs, 
Missi.ssip|)i  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Hul. 
618,  Ajaril  1961,  and  George  L.  Wilber  and 
Ellen  S.  Rryant,  Growth  of  Mississippi  Counties 
and  Cities,  1950  to  1960,  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bui.  608,  December  1960. 


South  for  the  70-year  period,  1890-1960, 
the  proj)ortion  of  workers  in  agriculture 
and  mining  declined  from  appro.ximatcly 
two-thirds  to  onc-si.xth,  while  the  propor- 
tion in  the  professions,  commerce,  and  ser- 
vices increased  from  one-fourth  to  over 
three-fifths,  and  the  projxirtion  in  manu- 
facturing, from  one-tenth  to  appro.ximatcly 
one-fifth. 

In  the  nation  as  a whole  the  proportion 
in  manulacturing  lias  leveled  off,  while 
in  Mi.ssissippi,  with  a much  smaller  indus- 
trial base,  this  proportion  continues  to  in- 
crease as  the  percent  of  workers  in  agri- 
culture declines  rapidly.  With  the  change 
in  occupational  types  and  the  decline  in 
the  relative  position  of  agriculture  in  the 
economy,  it  is  generally  observed  that  the 
real  [jcr  capita  income  increases^"*. 

An  Interpretive  Approach 
The  approaches  and  problems  noted 
above  indicated  a report  of  some  scope. 
An  interpretive  report  is  attempted  in  or- 
der to  bring  together  data  from  several 
field  studies  conducted  in  Alcorn  County, 
Missi.ssippi,  for  the  period  1955-60'’. 

*''Scc  Colin  Clark,  Conditions  of  Economic 
Progress,  London:  Macmillan,  1940.  This  author 
states,  “Careful  gciicrali/cation  of  the  available 
facts  indicates  that  the  most  important  concomi- 
tant of  economic  progress  is  the  movement  of 
the  working  population  from  agricultuic  to 
manufacture,  and  then  from  manufacture  to 
a )m 111  cree  a nd  ser vices.’  ’ 

i**Ihid. 

* investigation  was  also  conducted  for  a 
short  period  the  summer  of  1963.  The  work 
l:as  been  done  hy  the  Dc|iartmcnt  of  Sociology 
and  Rural  Life,  Mississippi  .Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  The  Agricultural  Relations  Divi- 
sion of  the  i’ennessee  V^allcy  Authority  provid- 
ed C(‘(>pcration  on  certain  phases  of  the  studv. 

In  addition  to  the  authors  of  this  bulletin,  \V. 

C.  Bailey,  Andrew  \V.  Baird,  and  Ellen  Bryant 
were  active  in  the  study  during  much  of  its 
hi.story.  The  first  named  person  had  general 
supervision  of  the  work  for  several  vears.  Other 
professional  oersoiis  associated  with  it  for  a 
shorter  period  of  thn  • were  P.  D.  Alexander.  H. 

A.  A urback,  R.  M.  Bobbitt,  G.  V.  Douglas,  J, 

P.  Dunkelb-rg-r.  A.  A.  Panelli,  W.  M.  Gillis,  A. 
Ostric,  II.  A.  Pendersen,  and  L.  J.  Silverman. 
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Earlier  publications,  which  arc  listed  be- 
low’, as  well  as  previously  iinpuhlishcd 
data,  arc  utilized. 

This  report  is  aptly  described  as  second- 
ary analysis  in  that  the  interpretive  framc- 
w'ork  and  data  used  for  evidence  have 
been  determined  after  the  field  w'ork  w'as 
completed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  carry 
out  an  analysis  of  a tight  cause-effect  pat- 
tern, but  rather  to  reconstruct  a loose  as- 
sociation through  time  bctw'ccn  shifts  in 
occupational  composition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  development  and  neighborhood  or- 
ganization on  the  other.  This  relationship 
.suggests  the  interpretive  thread  of  the  bul- 
letin. Sizable  bodies  of  field  data  w'hich 
at  first  might  appear  as  disparate  have 
been  brought  together  and  provide  signif- 
icant evidence  to  supjwrt  the  interpreta- 
tion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  an  historical  and 
trends  perspective,  the  analysis  is  limited 
by  lack  of  data  on  early  time  periods.  A 
panel  design,  how'cvcr,  w’as  employed  for 
a sample  of  the  farm  population,  informa- 
tion being  obtained  on  the  .same  [X)pula- 
tion  for  1954  and  1957. 

Full  references  of  26  .selected  publications 
on  Alcorn  County  Studies  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  last  section  of  this  report.  They  may 
be  identified  by  matching  the  numerals  in 
parentheses  in  the  te.xt  with  those  in  the 
Appcndi.x.  Generalizations  in  this  re- 
port arc  based  on  e.xtcnsivc  statistical  ma- 
terials W'hich  arc  not  reproduced  in  this 
publication.  They  arc  to  be  found  in  a 
statistical  supplement  entitled  A Case 
Study  in  Trade  Area  Development,  A Sta- 
tistical Supplement’ 

Ten  of  the  26  publications  focus  on  the 
educational  and  other  processes  involved 
in  the  adoption  of  agricultural  and  home- 
making  practices;  ten  are  concerned  with 
neighborhood  characteristics,  neighbor- 
hood development  clubs,  and  related  or- 

’”Progrc.<;.s  Report  in  Socioio^ry  and  Rural  Life 
No.  30,  August  1963.  Thi.s  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Rural  Life  or  to  one  of  the  authors. 


ganizations;  and  the  remaining  six  deal 
with  a description  of  family  tyjjes,  occupa- 
tional mobility,  and  other  relevant  topics. 
Research  Procedures 

The  data  used  have  been  taken  largely 
from  sample  surveys  of  the  open-country 
population.  Thirty-seven  white^^,*  open- 
country  and  hamlet  neighborhoods  w'ere 
delineated  by  an  experienced  analyst  in 
1955.  An  enumeration  of  hou.seholds  by 
occupation  of  the  head  w'as  made  at  that 
time.  Over  3,500  households  w'ere  reported. 

A note  on  the  rationale  of  the  original 
surveys  is  in  order.  Three  family  surveys 
W'ere  made  involving  tw'o  separate  but 
overlapping  field  w'ork  designs.  Three  data 
complexes  w’ere  also  pointed  up.  These 
W'ere  (1)  adoption  of  agricultural  and 
homemaking  practices,  (2)  community 
club  functions  and  neighborhood  structure, 
and  (3)  open-country  family  characteris- 
tics and  types. 

In  the  first  survey  in  1955,  the  sche- 
dule on  “Adoption  of  Agricultural  Prac- 
tices” W’as  taken  on  161  farm  opera- 
tors'' in  six  neighborhoods.  A re- 
survey of  these  farm  operators  w'as  con- 
ducted in  1958. 

In  the  second  survey,  conducted  in 
the  late  spring  of  1956,  a schedule  on 
“Part-time  Farmer  and  Rural  Resi- 
dent.” W'hich  locu.sed  on  occupational 
and  level  of  living  changes,  was  taken 
on  482  households  in  15  different  neigh- 
borhoods. In  this  survey  nine  neighbor- 
hoods were  added  to  the  six  which  had 
been  utilized  in  the  adoption  of  prac- 


^‘L«s  than  onc-tcntii  of  tiic  opi-n-coiintry 
popiiiation  was  Negro.  Tiiis  population  wa.s 
foiiiui  w’icieiy  scattered  in  13  of  the  37  white 
ncigiii)oriioo(is  and  in  one  smaii  aii-Ncgro 
neigiiiiorhood. 


^ •‘'F.armer.s  included  in  this  .study  bad  at 
least  five  acres  of  crop  land,  worked  on  the 
farm  at  least  one  third  of  the  time,  (approxi- 
mately 100  days),  lived  on  the  farm  in  1954, 
owned  w'ork  [xiwer.  and  made  their  own  dc- 
cisimis  on  enterprise.  Schedules  w'ere  taken  in 
1955  covering  the  1954  crop  year  and  die  re- 
survey in  1958  covered  the  1957  crop  year. 
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tices  survey. 

A random  sample  of  households  in  the 
*15  neighborhoods  was  secured  by  inter- 
viewing every  third  household  in  the 
nine  neighborhoods  in  which  contact  had 
not  been  made  previously.  In  the  six 
neighborhoods  in  which  the  adoption  of 
practices  schedules  had  been  taken,  ev- 
ery third  household  was  also  drawn,  but 
in  case  the  household  had  already 
been  interviewed,  a second  interview 
was  not  held.  The  one-third  sample  of 
households  in  15  neighborhoods  result- 
ed in  487  household  schedules.  All  oc- 
cupational types  of  households  were  in- 
terviewed. These  included  full-time  farm 
households  as  well  as  part-time  farm 
and  rural  resident  ones,  although  the 
schedule  had  the  title  designating  only 
the  latter  two  groupings. 

The  neighborhoods  themselves  were 
selected  on  a purposive  basis.  The  six 
neighborhoods  in  the  adoption  of  prac- 
tices sample  were  selected  by  first  class- 
ifying all  neighborhoods  as  large,  med- 
ium and  small  in  terms  of  number  of 
families.  Then  within  each  size  group, 
two  neighborhoods  were  selected,  one 
which  had  a community  club  and  one 
which  did  not'*'.  The  level  of  agricul- 


tural practice  in  the  neighborhoods 
was  also  a consideration  in  the  selec- 
tion. 

In  selecting  the  nine  additional  neigh- 
borhoods several  factors  were  consider- 
ed. First,  the  neighborhoods  to  be  se- 
lected were  to  be  seen  in  relation  to 
the  six  which  were  already  being  studied. 
Criteria  made  explicit  in  selecting  the 
additional  nine  neighborhoods  were  (1) 
location  in  the  county  and  distance  from 
the  county  seat,  (2)  number  of  house- 
holds, (3)  occupational  distribution,  (4) 
land  type,  and  (5)  degree  of  neighbor- 
hood organization.  The  sample  of  neigh- 
borhoods and  families  when  classified 
as  to  size  of  neighborhood  and  soil 
type  corresponded  very  closely  to  the 
proportions  found  in  the  county  as  a 
whole. 

The  representativeness  of  Alcorn 
County  of  the  northeast  hill  area  of 
Mississippi  and  of  the  upland  region  of 
the  South  is  noted  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

'*'A  coinnnmity  club  did  not  exist  in  cither 
ol  the  two  sni.nlle.st  neigliborhoods,  although 
one  was  organized  in  one  of  them  later.  The 
latter  neighborhofnl  was  selected  as  one  of  a 
pair  for  this  reason. 


PLACE  AND  PEOPLE 


This  section  provides  a brief  discus- 
sion of  human  and  physical  resources 
as  background  for  consideration  of  la- 
bor force  shifts  and  the  role  of  devel- 
opment organization.  Physical  resources 
include  location,  land,  and  man-made 
physical  property  such  as  buildiings, 
loads,  and  machinery.  The  term  human 
resources  refers  to  the  population  — 
its  characteristics  and  changes. 

Location  and  Land 
Alcorn  County,  bordering  on  the  Tenn- 
essee line  and  one  county  removed  frojn 
the  Alabama  line,  is  located  in  the  hill 
section  of  Northeast  Mississippi.  The 


county  is  crossed  by  four  railroads  and 
two  federal  highways.  All  of  these  ar- 
teries of  transportation  cross  at  Corinth, 
the  major  trade  center  and  the  county 
scat.  In  addition  to  Corinth  the  county 
has  one  small  incorporated  town,  Ri- 
enzi,  and  several  unincorporated  ham- 
lets. See  Figure  1. 

The  county  can  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  land  use  areas.  The  eastern 
and  western  jxirtions  are  similar  and 
consist  of  the  poorer,  more  hilly  land, 
much  of  which  is  best  suited  to  tim- 
ber. A third  area  running  north  and 
south  through  the  center  of  the  county 
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Figure  1. — Alcor'ii  County,  Mississippi,  Population  Centers,  Arteries  of  Transportation, 
and  Percent  Population  Change  by  Beat,  1880-1960. 


is  relatively  more  level  with  more  of 
the  land  suitable  for  agriculture.  The 
county  seat  is  located  at  the  northern 
end  of  this  belt.  Agriculturally  the 
county  is  an  upland  cotton  area;  this 
crop  still  provides  a majority  of  the 
cash  farm  income  although  livestock 
production  is  gaining  in  importance. 
Certainly  over  half,  and  some  estimates 
are  as  high  as  four-fifths,  of  land  in 
the  county  is  better  suited  for  timber 
than  agricultural  uses,  especially  row 
crops. 

Alcorn  County  is  characteristic  of  the 
state  and  the  upland  South  with  respect 
to  its  major  social  institutions  and  tra- 
ditional agricultural  economy  with  cot- 
ton the  chief  source  of  cash  income. 
The  slow  development  of  industry  be- 
lore  World  War  II  with  an  emphasis  on 
textiles  is  also  typical.  Although  many 
counties  have  one  dominant  center,  as 
is  Corinth,  this  center  is  probably  larger 


than  the  average  (median)  for  the  re- 
gion and  certainly  for  Mississippi.  In 
I960  one-fifth  of  Mississippi  counties 
I'.ad  population  centers  of  10,000  or  over. 

Alcorn  County  was  organized  in  1870 
Irom  parts  of  the  county  on  the  east  and 
the  one  on  the  west.  It  is  divided,  as 
are  other  Mississippi  counties,  into  five 
beats  (administrative  townships).  See 
Figure  I. 

Centralization  in  the  Trade  Center 
The  shift  in  population  and  economic 
and  other  activities  from  the  open  coun- 
try neighborhoods  and  hamlets  to  the 
larger  centers  is  a general  trend  not 
only  in  the  state  and  the  South  but 
throughout  town  and  country  America. 
This  parallels  the  much  greater  popu- 
lation shilt  nationally  from  town  and 
country  to  metropolitan  areas.  The  |X)p- 
ulation  change  is  of  cour.se  an  index  of 
the  shift  in  jobs  from  farm  to  factory 
and  .service  establishment. 


TRADE-AREA  DE\’ELOPMENT 
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This  radical  shift  in  the  location  of 
population  and  settlement  patterns 
raises  important  questions  concerning 
work  and  residence  and  the  relation  of 
the  trade  center  to  its  hinterland.  A cen- 
tral question,  which  is  discussed  below, 
is  under  what  conditions  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  open  country  can  hold  and  at- 
tract persons  no  longer  engaged  in  ag- 
riculture. This  assumes  that  their  jobs 
are  located  in  or  near  the  larger  centers 
of  the  area. 

The  proportion  that  Corinth  comprised 
of  the  county  population  increased  from 
approximately  one-seventh  in  1880  to  up- 
ward of  one-half  in  1960.  See  Table  1. 
The  number  of  persons  outside  of  Cor- 
' inth  reached  its  maximum  in  1940  and* 
declined  sharply  in  the  following  twenty 
years,  especially  in  the  1950-60  decade. 
In  1960  the  population  in  the  open  coun- 
try was  about  the  same  as  a half  century 
earlier.  The  analysis  of  changes  in  the 
population  by  beat  locates  the  shifts 
geographically.  The  beats  least  influenc- 
ed by  activities  in  the  larger  trade  cen- 
ter had  about  the  same  population  in 
1960  as  80  years  earlier  when  first  settle- 
ment was  under  way.  See  Figure  1. 

As  is  typical,  new  residences  and  in- 
dustries have  located  in  the  areas  sur- 
rounding Corinth.  The  growth  of  the 
center  has  come  not  through  increase  in 
density  of  population  but  by  annexa- 
tion of  suburban  territory.  The  entire 


increase  in  population  in  Corinth  for  the 
decade  1950-60  was  acquired  in  this 
manner. 

Population  Characteristics  and  Change 
Characteristics  of  the  population  to  be 
noted  are  race,  age,  education,  and  in- 
come. These  are  compared  with  state 
and  national  averages,  and  their  sig- 
nilicance  for  the  adjustment  process  — 
the  shift  of  workers  out  of  agriculture 
—is  observed.'"  As  is  seen  in  Table  1,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  non-white 
declined  from  nearly  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal in  1880  to  less  than  one-seventh  in 
1960.  As  this  racial  group  has  been  lo- 
cated entirely  in  the  better  farming  area 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  county  and 
in  Corinth,  the*  decline  in*^  numbers  is 
largely  a reflection  of  the  reduction  in 
agricultural  workers.  The  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation in  1960  was  approximately  30 
percent  less  than  that  in  1940. 

The  percent  nonwhite  in  1960  was  less 
than  one-third  of  that  for  the  state  but 
slightly  higher  than  the  proportion  for 
the  nation.  This  situation  and  trend  with 
respect  to  the  nonwhite  population  is 
typical  of  the  upland  town  and  country 
f-'outh. 

The  age  distribution  of  a population 
may  provide  some  indication  of  the 
stage  of  the  adjustment  process.  A pop- 

""Eigure.s  for  county  totals  and  for  state  ant' 
ration  were  take-n  from  the  U.  S.  Census  or 
Population. 


Table  I.— 

Population  of  Alcrrn  County  cla3 

by  residence  and 

race  for  selected  years. 

1870-1960  . 

Nunil)rr  of  Rcsi 

'\‘nts 

Percent  of  Residents 

Year 

County  total 

C(jrinth 

Non-White 

Corinth 

Non-Wl- 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960 

10,-131 

H,272 

13,115 

H,987 

18,159 

21,369 

23,653 

26,969 

27,158 

25,282 

1,512 

2,275 

2,111 

3,661 

5,020 

5,498 

6,220 

7,818 

9,785 

11,453 

2,768 

4,409 

3,510 

3,825 

4,275 

4,106 

4,130 

4,723 

3,904 

3,337 

14 

16 

16 

24 

28 

26 

26 

29 

36 

45 

27 

31 

27 

26 

24 

19 

17 

18 
1 ! 
1 ; 

^Source: 

U.  S.  Census  of  Population. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Corinth  increased  over  1500  for  the  period  1960-196.". 
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ulation  that  has  relatively  few  jobs  for 
its  workers  is  likely  to  have  a lower  pro- 
portion of  persons  in  the  productive  age 
group  — 15  to  64  years  of  age  — than 
is  the  population  which'  has  adequate 
employment.  The  age  groups,  0-14  and 
65  and  over,  are  frequently  termed  the 
dej)endcnt  ages,  and  the  projx)rtion  these 
age  groups  form  of  the  total  population 
is  sometimes  called  the  dependency  rate 
or  ratio. 

This  rate  is  appreciably  different  for 
the  white  and  the  nonwhite  group  in 
that  the  latter  has  a much  higher  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  the  depend- 
ent ages.  This  indicates  that  the  non- 
white population  has  a much  higher  out- 
migration of  persons  in  the  productive 
ages.  In  1950  the  percent  of  white  persons 
in  the  dependent  ages  was  approximate- 
ly 3 percent  higher  for  Alcorn  County 
than  for  the  nation.  Because  of  the  rapid 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
over  65,  however,  the  dependency  rate 
for  the  county  in  1960  was  one  percent 
lower  than  the  national  rate.  This  sim- 
ilarity is  an  indication  of  adjustment  in 
the  white  labor  force.  However,  the  non- 
white population  in  the  county  continued 
to  have  a 4 to  5 percent  higher  propor- 
tion of  persons  in  the  dependent  age 
groups  than  was  true  for  the  nation. 

In  both  income  and  educational  level 
the  county  ranked  slightly  below  the 
state  and  decidely  below  the  nation.  In 
1960  the  median  years  of  schooling  com- 
pleted for  persons  25  years  of  age  and 
over  was  8.3  in  the  county,  8.9  in  the 
state  and  10.6  in  the  -nation.  The  median 
family  income  in  the  county  in  1959  was 


approximately  half  that  of  the  nation  and 
slightly  below  that  of  the  state. 

As  great  differences  existed  within  the 
county  with  respect  to  population  char- 
acteristics as  between  die  county  and 
outside  populations.  Data  collected  in  a 
1956  survey  of  one-third  of  the  families 
in  15  of  the  o{>cn-country  neighborhoods 
in  the  county  point  up  this  differential. 
/Vs  was  noted  above,  that  portion  of  the 
county  farthest  from  the  county  seat, 
and  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  ag- 
ricultural land,  had  lost  population  rap- 
idly in  the  previous  twenty  years  and  in 
1960  had  no  more  residents  than  in  1880. 
The  neighborhoods  in  this  portion  of  the 
county  were  more  likely  to  have  an  old- 
er population,  one  with  less  schooling, 
with  much  lower  family  income  and  with 
a much  higher  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation on  nonwork  income,  principally 
welfare  and  pension  payments.  In  1956, 
for  example,  in  a neighborhood  in  a de- 
clining area  of  the  county  47  percent  of 
the  male  heads  were  over  55  years  of 
age.  The  median  years  of  school  com- 
pleted for  persons  over  25  was  5.3,  and 
the  median  family  income  reported  was 
approximately  §600.  By  contrast,  in  one 
of  the  open-country  neighborhoods  ad- 
joining the  county  seat  only  29  percent 
of  the  male  heads  were  over  55,  the  me- 
dian years  of  schooling  completed  was 
8.5  and  the  median  family  income  re- 
ported was  approximately  $2300.  The  de- 
clining neighborhoods  had  a relatively 
high  percent  of  the  population  who  were 
supported  entirely  from  nonwork  income. 
In  one  neighborhood  nearly  one-third  of 
the  households  had  no  work  income. 


OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGES 


The  focus  of  this  study  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  relations  between  changes  in 
occupational  patterns  and  in  social  or- 
ganization, especially  developmental  ac- 
tivity. What  effect,  for  example,  has 
the  rapid  decline  in  employment  in  agri- 


culture had  on  group  life,  especially  in 
the  open  country.?  Changes  in  occupa- 
tional patterns  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  this  section. 

From  Agriculture  to  Manufacturing 
The  changes  in  major  occupational 
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Tabic  2.  Persons  Employed  in  Agriculture,  Manufacturing,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade  in 
Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  1940-1960^. 


Year 

Total  No. 
cmj)loyc(l 

Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale  & 
retail  trade 

Other- 

I960 

8,606 

17 

28 

18 

37 

1950 

8,839 

1 

.51 

17 

17 

32 

1940 

8,208 

43 

16 

13 

28 

'Source;  U.  S.  Census  of  Population. 

"Includes  service  in  public  administration,  the  jtrofesMons,  business  and  finance,  transportation 
and  coniinunication,  utilities,  education,  religion,  hosjutals,  health  and  welfare,  entertainment  and 
recreation,  repair,  and  work  in  jtrivate  liouseliolds  together  with  all  personal  services. 


groupings  for  the  20-ycar  period,  1940-60, 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  For  this  period  the 
number  gainfully  employed  remained 
relatively  constant;  the  number  in  agri- 
culture declined  by  approximately  60 
percent  and  the  number  in  manufacturing 
increased  three-fourths.  The  increase  in 
workers  in  ,trade,  services,  business  and 
the  professions  was  moderate.  Occupa- 
tional shifts  were  especially  rapid  in  the 
1950  decade  and  appeared  to  be  contin- 
uing at  this  pace  at  the  time  of  writing 
of  this  report  in  1963.  Estimates  of  jobs 
added  by  the  establishment  of  new  fac- 
tories and  the  expansion  of  existing  ones 
for  the  }>eriod,  1960-6.3,  indicated  that 
not  only  the  number  of  workers  in  man- 
ufacturing for  1963  was  considerably 
higher  than  three  years  earlier  but  also 
the  proportion. 

An  open-country  population,  which  as 
late  as  the  thirties  was  made  up  largely 
of  farm  families,  was  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. In  its  place  was  to  be  found  a pop- 
ulation comprised  largely  of  rural  res- 
idents — persons  who  lived  in  the  coun- 
try but  whose  livelihood  was  from 
sources  other  than  agriculture.  Of  the 
482  families  reporting  income  in  the  15- 
community  sample  survey  of  1956,  the 
percents  receiving  income  from  the  fol- 


lowing sources  were: 

Nonfarm  work  only  36 

Farming  and  nonfarm  work  28 

Farming  only  22 

Nonwork  income  only 14 


It  is  quite  likely  that  at  the  date  of 
writing  this  report  in  1963  the  proportion 


receiving  income  from  agriculture  only 
was  still  decreasing  and  the  reverse  was 
true  for  the  proportion  receiving  all  of 
their  income  outside  of  agriculture. 

Process  of  Shifting  Out  of  Agriculture 

Evidence  of  a shift  out  of  agriculture 
may  be  seen  also  in  terms  of  the  trend  in 
number  of  farms.  The  year  of  enumer- 
ation and  the  number  of  farms  reported 
were  as  follows: 

1900  . . . ...1944 

1930  . , . , .......3334 

1950  ..  ......3050 

1954  2498 

1959  1888 

The  number  of  farms  reached  the 
peak  in  1930,  had  a slight  decline  in  the 
next  two  decades,  and  showed  a very 
sharp  decrease  during  the  1950’s."^ 

Part-time  farming  is  widely  regarded 
as  a transitional  stage,  either  into  or  out 
of  agriculture,  especially  the  latter.  In 
Alcorn  County  in  1960,  30  percent  of  the 
farm  operators  reported  working  100 
days  or  more  off  their  farms.  This  was 
approximately  twice  the  proportion  re- 
porting off-farm  work  two  decades  earli- 
er."'  13y  contrast,  for  this  period  the 
South  and  the  nation  showed  a reverse 
trend. 

The  six-neighborhood  survey  for  the 
crop  years  1954  and  1957  details  the  pro- 
cess of  the  shift  out  of  agriculture.  (6) 

"'The  (lccrca.se  from  1954  to  1959  is  ap- 
lircciablc  even  when  clian<je.s  in  definition  of 
farm  are  taken  into  consideration. 


•*U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture, 
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From  Farm  to  Factory;  Industrial  Park  Near  Corinlh. 


Of  the  161  farm  operators'"'  enumerated 
in  these  neighborhoods  for  the  crop  year 
1954,  only  109  were  lell  three  years  later. 
Thus  the  decline  in  number  of  operators 
was  52  or  approximately  one-third  in 
the  three-year  period.  Those  who  moved 
had  the  following  status  in  1957: 

Obtained  non-farm  employment  - ..  29 

Retired  . . 15 

Moved  to  a farm  elsewhere  8 

Of  the  29  persons  who  had  quit  farming, 
two-thirds  had  not  moved.  Only  one  of 
the  retired  persons  had  moved  from  the 
place  where  he  had  been  living  three 
years  earlier.  This  relatively  large  pro- 

■■"'Farm  operators  were  defined  in  thi.s  study 
as  havina:  at  least  five  acres  of  cropland,  work- 
inir  on  the  farm  at  least  one-third  of  the  time 
(appro.ximately  100  days),  living  on  the  farm  in 
1954,  owning  work  power,  and  making  their 
own  decisions  on  enterprise. 


portion  of  operators  retiring  is  to  be  par- 
tially. e.xplaincd  by  the  enactment  of  So- 
cial Security  legislation  for  farmers  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  great  majority  of 
persons  taking  nonfarm  employment 
stated  that  the  major  reason  for  the 
change  was  to  make  more  money. 

Persons  leaving  agriculture  were  more 
likely  to  live  in  the  poor  farming  neigh- 
borhoods located  farther  Irom  the  trade 
center  than  were  those  who  remained  in 
agriculture.  Those  entering  nonfarm  em- 
ployment were  younger  than  those  re- 
maining in  farming,  their  level  of  prac- 
tice was  lower,  and  their  operation  small- 
er. Analysis  of  the  use  of  approximately 
1500  acres  of  cropland  operated  by 
the  52  persons  who  had  left  farming  in 
the  three-year  |>eriod  indicates  that  the 
poorer  cropland  had  either  gone  into  the 
soil  bank  or  remained  idle,  while  much 
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ol  the  better  land  hail  been  utilized  hv 
neighboring  farmers.  Although  the  total 
acreage  of  crop  land  had  declined,  it 
was  prohahly  more  productive. 

Changes  in  the  Agricultural  Enterprise 

With  the  ( Iccrease  in  the  number  of 
farms,  the  median  size  of  farms 
increased.  A major  loss  in  number  of 
farms  came  from  the  smaller  ones.  The 
average  size  farm  in  1880  was  120  acres. 
Size  declined  until  1930.  when  the  aver- 
age was  60  acres.  From  then  it  increased 
until  1959,  when  the  avcra<>c  was  95. 

With  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
smaller  and  le.ss  productive  larms,  in- 
come rose.  The  proportion  of  commer- 
cial farms  with  sales  of  $5000  or  more  in- 
creased from  I p.ercent  of  the  total  in 
1950  to  14  percent  in  1959.  The  rever.se 
was  true  of  those  commercial  farms  with 
less  than  $2500  gross  .sales,  which  formed 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  total  in  1950 
but  only  about  one-half  in  1959.  As 
indicated  above,  the  number  of  part- 
time  and  residential  farms  continued  to 
increase.  The  proportion  was  slightly 
over  one-third  in  1950  and  incre.ased  to 
nearly  one-half  by  1959. 

Trends  in  tenure  paralleled  those  found 
in  the  nation,  region,  and  state.  For  the 
period  of  record  the  percent  of  operators 
who  were  tenants  gradually  increased 
until  1930,  when  it  formed  59  percent  of 
the  total.  In  1959,  the  percent  of  tenants 
was  31,  only  about  one-half  the  propor- 
tion found  two  decades  earlier. 

Although  livestock  sales  were  be(  om-  ' 
ing  a more  important  part  of  .agricul- 
tural income,  cotton  remained  the  ma- 
jor source  of  cash  farm  income."  ' Even 
with  a steady  increa.se  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  hogs  for  the  1940  and  1950 
decades  and  a declining  cotton  acreage, 
upward  to  three-fourths  of  the  cash  farm 
income  in  1959  came  from  cotton.  Al- 
though the  acres  devoted  to  cotton  in 

' ’Base  Book  of  Mississippi  Agriculture,  Miss. 
Cro])  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Jackson, 
Miss. 


1959  u 'ere  only  appro.ximately  one-third 
of  those  used  in  1930,  the  total  produc- 
tion was  almost  as  great  due  to  the  fact 
that  yield  per  acre  almost  tripled. 

Some  Aspects  of  Industrialization 
The  early  industries  consisted  of  saw 
mills,  food  proce.ssing  plants,  brick  kilns, 
hosiery  mills  and  a garment  plant.  Ap- 
parel and  related  plants  have  continued 
to  he  a major  .source  of  employment  in 
the  county.  Between  1954  and  1956  three 
new  shirt  factories  and  a new  hosiery 
milj  added  close  to  700  new  jobs."^ 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  1950’s  two 
relatively  large  factories  were  est.ablish- 
ed  producing  pianos  and  telephone  equip- 
ment. These  provided  .appro.ximately 
890  jobs,  many  for  men. 

With  the  large  apparel  industry  it  is 
not  .surprising  that  over  one-third  of  all 
gainful  workers  in  1960  were  women.  Of 
the  women  in  the  labor  force  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  were  married,  and 
more  than  one-fifth  of  these  had  children 
under  six  years  of  .age.  For  the  20-year 
period,  1940-1960,  the  number  of  em- 
ployeil  women  increased  by  ap- 
proximately two-fifths,  and  the  propor- 
tion women  formed  of  the  total  labor 
force  increa.sed  from  27  to  36  percent. 
As  the  percent  of  employed  women  liv- 
ing in  Corinth  remained  the  same  for  the 
period,  the  increase  came  entirely  in 
rural  areas. 

The  percent  of  rural  women  employed 
incre.a.sel  from  13  to  26  percent  during 
the  two  decades.  Significantly,  this  in- 
crease in  rural  women  working  came  in 
the  period  when  the  number  of  farms 
and  farmers  was  rapidly  declining.  Fur- 
ther implications  concerning  the  rural 
homemaker  who  works  are  discussed  in 
the  following  section  on  family  types. 

■■’.See  the  following  publications  by  the  Miss. 
.Agricultural  and  Industrial  board,  Jackson. 
.Vliss.iDircctory  of  Mississippi  Manufacturers,  3rd 
I'd.,  D53,  and  Supplement  to  1953  Directory  of 
Mississippi  Manufacturers  — Plants  Located  Since 
1953  (Mimeo.)  Jan.  1956. 
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Effect  on  Income 

Ihc  shift  of  a relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  jxipulation  out  of  agriculture 
into  other  types  of  employment  contrib- 
uted appreciably  to  raising  the  income 
level  of  the  county’s  population.  Median 
earnings  of  all  males  in  1959  were 
§2150.-'’  Those  in  manufacturing  and  re- 
lated work  reported  a median  income 
aproximately  three  times  that  of  those 
in  agriculture. 

Although  the  median  family  income  in 
the  county  in  1959  was  reported  to  he  on- 
ly about  half  that  of  the  nation,  it  had 
much  more  than  doubled  during  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  In  1959  it  was  a de- 
cidedly higher  percentage  of  the  national 
median  than  10  years  earlier.  This  trend 
was  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the 
state. 

.‘\n  indication  of  money  which  the  pop- 
ulation had  available  for  consumption 
and  investment  is  to  be  seen  in  the  index 
of  hank  debits.'"  With  an  index  number 
of  100  in  1945,  the  amount  of  funds  in 


the  Corinth  hanks  on  time  and  demand 
de{X)sits  had  increased  to  an  index  of  173 
in  1950,  and  to  one  of  333  in  1960. 

Related  to  this  inde.x  is  to  be  seen  the 
sharp  increa.se  in  industrial  payrolls  re- 
ported by  the  Corinth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. For  the  period,  1952-62,  this  item 
increa.sed  from  S3 4 million  to  §134 
million.  Other  indicators  of  the  rise  in 
level  of  living  also  re|x>rted  were  the  in- 
creased numlx:r  of  rural  telephones  and 
users  of  electricity.  In  1952  there  were 
only  3.000  rural  telephones,  and  by  1952 
the  number  had  more  than  doubled 
(6.113).  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  users  of  electricity  in  the  county 
rose  from  6,561  to  9,126,  an  increase  of 
approximately  two-fifths.  These  in- 
creases are  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  a 
declining  total  population. 


-'’U.  S.  Census  of  Population. 


'"Compile<l  by  the  Bureau  of  Busine.'.s  aiul 
l-.oiiiomic  Rese.ireh,  Miss.  State  Univ. 


FAMILY  TYPES  AND  FAMILY  LIVING 


An  analysis  of  family  types  moves  from 
a look  at  the  labor  force  and  other  fac- 
tors in  production  to  a concern  for  the 
tyjjes  of  people  who  participate  and  are 
served  by  development  organizations. 
The  population,  even  in  the  open  country, 
is  quite  varied,  and  thus  has  different 
needs  and  demands  a variety  of  ser- 
vices. For  educational  and  action  agen- 
cies to  render  the  most  effective  service, 
some  functional  classification  of  fam- 
ilies'® and  individuals  is  necessary. 

The  Process  of  Upward  Mobility 

The  process  of  upward  mobility,  as  the 
term  is  used  here,  is  the  movement  from 

'■'’Harold  F.  Kaufinan  and  John  F..  Dunkc!- 
berger,  “Cla.ssifying  Familic.s  in  Low-incosiic 
Rural  Areas,”  Sociologia.  Vol.  X.XII,  No.  2, 
June,  I960; 


a given  occupation  and  level  of  living  to 
a more  desirable  one  for  those  concern- 
ed. The  aspect  of  social  mobility  which 
has  been  de.scribed  above  is  the  occupa- 
tional shift  from  small  farm,  low-income 
agriculture  to  more  remunerative  non- 
agricultural  employment.  Upward  move- 
ment of  job  and  income  is  also  desirable 
for  many  persons  in  nonagricultural  pur- 
suits. 

The  sample  survey  of  families  in  fif- 
teen neighborhoods  in  1956  provides  the 
data  for  the  two  types  of  classifications 
used  here.  The  one  is  determined  by 
source  and  amount  of  income  and  points 
up  level  of  living  groups.  The  other  is 
determined  by  level  of  practice  in  agri- 
culture and  is  suggestive  of  the  nature 
of  mobility  in  this  occupatioiiaT  grouping. 
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Tabic  3. — Relation  of  Source  and  Amount  of  Income  to  Selected  Socio-Economic  Characteristics  of 
Families  in  Alcorn  County,  Fifteen -Neighborhood  Survey,  1956.  (22) 
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Source  and  Level  of  Income 

Table  3 shows  families  classified  by 
source  and  amount  of  income  and  des- 
cribed in  terms  of  selected  characteris- 
tics such  as  level  of  living  score,  partici- 
pation in  other  than  religious  programs, 
age  of  head,  and  years  of  schooling  (22). 
The  sources  of  income  for  the  survey 
families  (not  head)  were  classified  as 
to  nonwork,  nonfarm,  farm  only,  and 
farm  and  non  farm,  which  is  termed  in 
the  table  “part-farm.”  In  the  1956  survey 
almost  all  families  reporting  only  non- 
work income  and  those  reporting  only 
farm  income  stated  that  their  total  cash 
income  was  less  than  $1500.  Thus  these 
groups  are  not  sub-classified  in  terms 
of  amount  of  cash  income  received, 
whereas  the  part-farm  and  non  farm  are 
so  classified. 

The  groups  are  presented  in  an  as- 
cending order  from  a low  to  a relatively 
high  level.  The  basis  for  comparison  is 
to  be  found  in  the  percents  for  the  total 
sample  population.  For  illustrative  pur- 
poses the  lowest  and  highest  ranking 
groups  may  be  described.  The  nonwork 
income  group  is  to  be  seen  as  one  of 
older  families,  many  of  them  probably 
xetited.  _years_of  sjehopling,  level  of  liv- 
ing, amount  of  participation,  and  percent 


of  wives  working  were  all  low.  This 
group  comprised  approximately  one-sev- 
enth of  all  the  families.  By  contrast,  the 
group  ol:  families  living  entirely  on  non- 
farm income  and  having  total  annual 
cash  earnings  of  $4000  or  more  ranked 
highest  on  all  the  measures  used.  This 
group  comprised  approximately  one- 
twelfth  of  all  families.  The  significance 
of  these  groups  for  development  organ- 
ization is  noted  below. 

Level  of  Agricultural  Practice 

In  sliiihtlv  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
families  surveyed  in  1956  — 213  out  of 
485  — the  head  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture either  full  or  part  time.  These  fann- 
ers were  classified  as  to  how  well 
they  followed  recommended  agricultural 
practices  (26).  A level  of  practice  score 
was  computed.'”  Two  types  of  farm  op- 
erators arc  treated  in  this  discussion: 
(1)  tho.se  with  the  highest  level  of  prac- 
tice, adopting  all  five  recommended 
methods,  and  (2)  those  with  the  lowest 
level  of  practice,  adopting  none,  or  at 
the  most,  one  of  the  recommended  pro- 

-‘*Five  out  of  12  were  selected  by 

tlie  eimndativc  method  of  seoi'iii".  Tlic.se  were 
ii.se  of  certified  cottonseed,  use  of  hybrid  .seed 
-cornj 'tliick-  siiaciii!;  of-  corn-,  soil  -testing-,  and 
written  records. 
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ccdurcs. 

'J'hesc  two  groups  :ire  compared  and 
contrasted  on  selected  socio-economic- 
characteristics  in  Table  4.  The  two 
groups  suggest  two  types  of  farm  oper- 
ators lound  in  the  present  rapidly  chang- 
ing  agricultural  scene.  The  highest  adop- 
ter represents  the  modern  conimercial 
farmer,  while  the  low  adopter  has  the 
characteristics  ol  the  traditional  oper- 
ator who  was  the  dominant  type  in  the 
area  up  until  a decade  or  two  ago.  d'he 
high  adopter  as  compared  with  the  low 
adopter  had  a much  greater  gross  in- 
come, was  more  likely  to  have  .someone 
in  his  family  in  nonfarm  employment, 
was  more  highly  educated,  was  con.>;id- 
erably  younger,  and  was  much  more  ac- 
tive in  de.v.elopment  .and.  agricultural  or- 
ganizations. 


The  Employed  Wife 

.\pproximaiely  one-lourth  of  the  wives 
in  the  survey  of  the  15  open-country 
neighborho(Kls  were  employed  outside 
the  home.  These  working  homemakers 
had  a higher  level  of  adoption  of  recom- 
mended home  practices  than  did  those 
homemakers  who  were  not  employed 
(9).'"’  The  higher  score  for  those  em- 
ployed may  be  partially  c.xplained  by  the 
age  and  education  of  tho.se  persons  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  likely  to  have 
hinsbands  who  were  employed  and  had 
contacts  olf  the  farm.  The  employed 
wives  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the  mid- 
dle age  group.s,  .55  to  60,  than  were  wom- 
en not  working  outside  the  home. 

■'‘’Thirteen  homomnkine  pr.ieticcs  were  ii.sei! 
ill  the  index.  Tor  details  sec  (9). 
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Highly  sigiiilic:mt  was  the  fact  tliat  the 
cinj)loyecl  wife  contrihuted  approximate- 
ly one-half  of  the  family's  total  cash  in- 
come {y).“  Partially  because  of  this> 
those  lamilies  with  employed  home- 
makers were  likely  to  have  consider- 
ably higher  incomes  than  the  other  lam- 
ilies. It  should  he  noted  that  the  three 
highest  income  groups  in  Table  3 had  the 
highest  porportion  of  wives  employed. 

It  is  sometimes  maintained  that  work- 
ing wives  slow  up  the  shift  out  of  agri- 
cidturc  by  allowing  the  hu.shand  to  re- 
main in  farming  instead  of  .securing 
other  employment.  Certiinlv.  the  evi- 
dence from  .Alcorn  County  docs  not  sup- 
jX)rt  this  position.  Families  with  heads 
entirely  in  nonfarm  employment  or  only 
part-time  in  agriculture  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  homemakers  employed 
than  were  tho.se  where  the  head  received 
all  his  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products.  The  data  from  this  studv  su<j- 
i-est  that  lar  from  the  working  wife 
“suhsidi7.in<t“  a partially  or  totally  un- 
employed hu.shand  she  is  much  more 


■’H'lic  median  income  f<ir  all  familie.s  with 
wivc.s  workinir  wa.<;  S26^0:  the  median  income 
for  wives  wa.s  SI 375. 


likely  to  have  a hu.shand  who  is  “more 
aspiring’’  and  has  higher  income  than 
others. 

Family  Types  and  Development 
Organi'^ation 

From  the  above  analysis  .several  typ.s 
of  families  relevjint  for  development 
programs  are  indicated.  Perhaps  the 
most  homoueneous  <iroun  was  those  wh  ) 
were  supported  entirely  by  non-work  in- 
coiiic.  .Most  of  the  heads  ol  these  lamilie: 
were  retired.  Families  supjxtrted  entirc- 
Iv  from  non-work  income  compri.sed  ap- 
proximatelv  one-seventh  of  the  rural 
population  surveyed  in  1956.  It  is  likelv 
that  the  relative  size  of  this  group  will 
‘p£  maintained  for  .some  time  because  ol 
the  high  age  of  many  farm  operator.s. 
Proizr.ims  most  relevant  for  this  group 
would  he  tho.se  which  provide  .services 
for  the  older  population  of  a health, 
welfare,  and  educational  nature. 

.A  .second  grouping,  those  toward  which 
most  adjustment  programs  have  been 
oriented,  are  the  persons  who  still  re- 
ceive all  or  part  of  their  income  from 
agriculture.  Two  types  of  farm  oj^erators 
and  families  were  noted  in  Table  4 below 
and  were  characterized  as  the  modern 


T:d)!c  4. — Farmers  with  the  hi'diest  .and  lowest  level  of  pr.ict'ce  comnared  on  selected  social  and 

(•c“Pon>ic  characteri'tics.  (26)  

Practice  lc\cl' 


Item  All 

(Operators 

1 lighesi 

Lowest 

Number  of  persons 

213 

“ j 

72 

Median  .<i:ross  farm  inccmic 

S105.S 

Median  net  family  income 

S 72  H 

S2noo 

S ■123 

Percent  families  rcccivin^u  income 
outside  of  agriculture 

57 

72 

45 

Percent  of  opera* or s full  time  farming 

/ / 

72 

76 

Percent  owning  tractor 

63 

0-1 

44 

Median  acres  operated 

72 

100 

68 

Percent  with  nine  or  moi'c  years  of  schooling 

21 

61 

4 

Median  age 

4'» 

•13 

54 

Socio-F.conom ic  Score" 

70 

S2 

65 

Percent  belonging  to  organisations 
other  than  the  church 

20 

50 

4 

Percent  having  contact  with  Soil 
Conservation  Service 

22 

5<S 

4 

Percent  having  contact  with 
Extension  Service 

36 

75 

12 

‘Mijjhest  all  five  practices;  lowest,  none  or  one. 
“Sewelj  op.  at. 
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commercial  farmer  and  the  traditional 
small  farm  operator.  Data  are  not 
available  to  predict  the  exact  number  of 
commercial  f a r m s with  adequate  re- 
sources that  the  county  can  support,  but 
it  is  likely  that  the  number  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  990  commercial  farms 
in  the  county  in  1959.  Adequate  educa- 
tional and  action  programs  appear  to  be 
available  in  the  county  for  the  full-time 
commercial  farmer.  With  the  growing 
number  of  rural  residents  and  part-time 
farmers,  however,  programs  especially 
oriented  for  these  persons  need  to  be 
considered. 

A third  population  of  great  importance 
in  planning  rural  development  is  made 
up  of  rural  residents — those  who  live  in 
the  open  country  but  are  not  engaged  in 


farming.  This  is  the  largest  group  in  the 
countryside  and  is  growing  in  size.  As 
indicated  in  Table  3,  it  is  quite  diverse. 
It  is  made  up  on  the  one  hand  largely  of 
unskilled,  part-time  workers  who  have 
relatively  low  income  and  socio-econom- 
ic level,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  a 
group  of  rural  residents  who  in  terms  of 
level  of  living*^  education  and  organiza- 
tional leadership  may  be  considered  the 
“elite”  of  the  countryside. 

With  the  rapid  decline  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation, the  o{x;n-country  neighborhood 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a place  of 
residence  rather  than  a location  for 
work.  This  implication  is  developed  in 
the  following  section  dealing  with  rural 
neighborhoods. 


CHANGING  NEIGHBORHOODS 

^ V 


Open-country  and  hamlet  neighbor- 
hoods."" provide  at  least  a part  of  the 
locale  for  rural  development.  The  cen- 
tral question  is  what  contribution,  if  any, 
neighborhood  organization  can  make.  In 
this  section  the  neighborhoods  in  the 
county  are  described  in  terms  of  services 
provided  and  other  characteristics;  iri 
the  following  section  neighborhood  devel- 
opment organization  is  critically  analyzed. 

Location  and  Characteristics 

The  rural  neighborhood  has  undergone 
radical  change  with  the  transition  from 
an  agricultural  economy  with  small  farm 
operators  living  and  working  on  dis- 
persed farmsteads  to  an  industrialized 
one  with  population  massed  around  an 
urban  center  and  rural  residents  com- 
muting to  this  center  for  work  in  trades 

■‘‘Following  its  tcclinical  usage  in  sociology 
the  term  “neigliborliood”  is  employed  rather  tlian 
tlic  term  “community”  wliich  is  the  popular  or 
folk  term.  Communities  and  comiminity  clubs 
of  Alcorn  County  are  used  to  designate  neighbor- 
hoods and  neighborhood  associations. 


and  services.  Before  changes  for  the  Al- 
corn County  neighborhoods  are  detailed, 
however,  a brief  description  is  presented 
of  a survey  of  them  in  the  mid-fifties 
(!)• 

As  pointed  out  above,  37  all  or  pre- 
dominately white  neighborhoods"’’’  and 
one  non-white  neighborhood  were  delin- 
eated in  1955.  The  neighborhoods  varied 
greatly  as  to  size  and  other  character- 
istics. In  size  they  ranged  from  21  to  295 
families,  and  the  median  number  was 
74.  The  neighborhoods  of  the  county  clas- 
rified  as  to  degree  of  organization  are 
shown  in  Figure  2.  The  nature  of  neigh- 
borhood organization  will  be  discussed 
in  detail  in  the  following  section,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  a neighborhood  is 
a social  unit  to  the  extent  that  certain 
activities  conducted  within  its  bound- 
aries contribute  to  its  identity.  These  ac- 


“■"Onc  or  more  Negro  families  lived  in  only 
1-1,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  37 
neighborhoods.  These  were  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  county. 


tuai)i;-ari;a  i>i:vi-.i.oi’m1'N1‘ 
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Figure  2. — Alcorn  County  Rural  Neighborhoods,  1955-1958,  by  Type  of  Organization 

for  Development. 


tivitics  include  not  only  organized  el  forts 
but  also  “neighboring”  and  informal 
leisure  time  pursuits. 

In  the  mid-fifties  appro.ximately  one- 
third  of  the  neighborhoods  had  com- 
munity clubs,  and  about  the  same  pro- 
portion were  utilized  as  Agricultural 
Conservation  and  Stablization  units.  Over 
two-fifths  were  used  as  \'oting  pre- 
cincts, and  one-fifth  had  Home  Demon- 
stration Clubs.  The  number  of  stores, 
cotton  gins  and  reHted  services  had  de- 
clined, but  the  exact  figures  were  not 
available.  In  1911,  10  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods had  post  offices  as  compared  to 
only  four  in  the  mid-fifties.  During  the 
last  several  decades  the  number  of  vot- 
ing precincts  increased  and  remained  or- 
ganized along  neighborhood  lines. 

Consolidation  of  Schools 
Since  neighborhoods  often  grew  up 
jiround  schools,  the  loss  of  these  insti- 
tutions explains  .some  of  the  decline  in 


number  of  neighborhoods  and  also  the 
changes  in  boundaries.  Minutes  of  coun- 
ty school  boards  for  the  early  decades  of 
the  century  indicated  that  the  .schools 
were  thought  of  as  being  neighborhood 
institutions.  These  jiiinutes  contained 
many  references  to  {petitions  for  estab- 
lishment of  schools  and  adjustment  of 
school  boundaries.  In  1910  there  were  71 
white  elementary  schools  outside  of 
Corinth  fl7).  At  this  time  school  di.s- 
tricts  and  neighborhoods  apparently  co- 
incided. 

rhe  early  consolidations  seemed  to  in- 
dicate the  joining  together  of  neighbor- 
hoods or  parts  of  neighborhoods.  By  1925 
there  were  only  53  .school  districts  in 
the  county,  and  according  to  newspajxr 
accounts,  the  school  names  were  still  the 
.same  as  the  neighborhood  names.  By 
1955  there  were  only  23  rural  elementary 
.schools  and.  three  high-  .schools  for  -the 
37  rural  neighborhood.s,  and  .school  dis- 
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iricts  no  longer  corresponded  to  neigh- 
borhood boundaries.  By  the  sixties  the 
divorcement  of  school  district  from 
neighborhood  boundary  was  complete. 
There  was  one  district  for  Corinth  and 
another  for  the  rural  areas  with  eight  at- 
tendance units.  All  Negroes  were  trans- 
ported to  Corinth.  The  loss  of  the  school 
as  an  important  neighborhood  service  not 
only  reduced  the  number  of  local  func- 
tions but  also  necessitated  the  forming  of 
new  relationships  with  other  neighbor- 
hoods and  with  the  county  as  a whole. 

Churches  Maintain  Their  Numbers 

By  contrast  with  school  trends,  the 
number  of  churches  in  the  rural  area  of 
the  county  increased.  In  1957  all  of  the 
M neighborhoods  except  four  had 
churches.  There  were  64  churches  in  the 
rural  area  of  the  county  as  compared 
with  55  nearly  four  decades  earlier.  From 
1920  to  1940  there  was  a gain  in  the 
rural  population  but  a loss  in  the  number 
of  churches  (19).  From  1940  to  1957, 
however,  population  declined  by  one-fifth, 
but  during  roughly  the  same  period,  1942 
to  1957,  the  number  of  churches  increas- 
ed 31  percent.  These  counter-trends  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  seven  survey  neigh- 
borhoods in  beats  losing  population.  In 
the  last  two  census  decades  two  of  these 
neighborhoods  gained  in  number  of 
churches,  four  retained  the  same  num- 
ber, and  only  one  lost  a church.  The  vil- 
lage of  Rienzi,  which  lost  6 percent  of  its 
population  between  1930  and  1950,  gain- 
ed two  churches. 

In  1957,  29  of  the  64  churches  were 
Baptist,  13  were  Methodist,  11  were 
Church  of  Christ  or  Christian,  and  3 
were  Presbyterian.  Eight  were  either 
non-denominational  or  smaller  religious 
bodies  in  terms  of  their  representation 
in  the  area  and  the  state;  all  of  these 
eight  churches  had  been  organized  since 
1921.  For  the  period,  1921  to  1957,  the 
number  of  Baptist  churches  remained  al- 


most the  same.  The  number  of  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  declined.  The 
number  of  Churches  of  Christ  increased. 

.\lthough  many  of  the  schools  bore  the 
neighborhood  name,  a church  had  the 
neighborhood  name  in  only  one  of  the  37 
localities  studied.  As  contrasted  with 
most  other  acti\  ities,  church  service 
areas  were  for  the  most  part  not  co- 
terminous with  neighborhood  boundaries. 
Slightly  more  families  attended  church 
outside  than  inside  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  resided. 

The  Future  of  the'Open-Country 
Neighborhood 

The  decline  of  open-country  neighbor- 
hoods throughout  the  nation  over  the  last 
several  decades  is  well  recognized  and 
dccumented.*‘  Although  the  rural  neigh- 
borhood has  probably  been  stronger  in 
the  South  than  elsewhere,  at  least  in  re- 
cent decades,  the  decline  appears  to  be 
appreciable  here  also.'*  ’ In  1910  approxi- 
mately 70  school  neighborhoods  were 
found;  in  the  thirties  and  forties  45  or 
46  neighborhoods  were  mapped  by  agri- 
cultural workers;  and  in  1955  in  this 
study  only  37  were  delineated,  some  of 
which  were  nominal  with  no  organized 
activity  on  a neighborhood  basis  and 
many  residents  appearing  to  be  unaware 
of  the  name. 

The  complexity  of  a neighborhood,  the 
number  of  services  offered,"  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  index  of  its  vitality.  The 
importance  of  an  activity  in  maintaining 
locality  identity  rather  than  the  number 

'*'A  number  of  critical  discussions  arc  avail* 
able.  Cf.  Alvin  L.  Bertrand  “Rural  Locality 
Groui)s,”  Rural  Sociology  19,  pp.  174-179,  June, 
1954,  and  Allen  B.  Ldwards,  “Ideological  Pat- 
terns of  American  Rural  Q)mmunities,”  Rural 
Sociology,  Vol.  12,  pj).  150-161,  June,  1947. 


'*'’Sclz  C.  Mayo  and  Robert  M.  Bobbitt,  Rural 
Reorganization:  A Restudy  of  Locality  Groups 
in  Wake  County,.  North  Carolina,  N.  C.  AES 
Tech.  Bui.  No.  95,  Sept.,  1951,  p.  24. 
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The  Cpen-Country  Neighborhood  a Good  Place  to  Live 
a Community  Club  Dinner  Meeting 


of  such  activities  is  the  significant  cri- 
terion in  judging  the  vitality  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. J*'or  example,  some  jieighhor- 
hoods  adjacent  to  the  county  scat  with 
a relatively  large  number  of  services 
offered  to  the  population  were  declining 
as  distinctive  social  units  just  as  were 
some  of  the  smaller  neighborhoods  dis- 
tant Irom  the  county  seat  which  were 
losing  population  rapidly  and  which  had 
lost  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  services. 

The  central  question  in  planning  is 
whether  or  not  certain  services  can  be 
more  effectively  organized  on  a neigh- 
borhood basis  than  in  some  other  way. 
With  the  decline  in  the  population  en- 
giiged  in  agriculture  the  tieighborhood 
has  become  Jargely  an.  area  for  residence 


lather  th;m  one  in  which  economic  pro- 
duction plays  a prominent  part.  Thus  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  open-coun- 
try neighhorhood  will  survive  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  provide  effectively  tho.se 
cducatioiKil,  recreational,  and  other  ser- 
\ices  which  make  a given  locality  a good 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  pretliction  might  be  ventured  that 
il  there  is  to  be  an  open-country  neigh- 
borhood ol  the  future  which  has  some 
permanency,  it  will  have  an  organized 
structure  with  considerable  informal  as- 
.sociation  accompanying  it.  The  organiza- 
tion will  he  multi-interest,  will  adjust  to 
tneet  change,  and  will  help  relate  the 
residents,  to. .one  another,  as.  well  as..to  the 
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larger  soiccty.  A recent  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  South  and  specifically  in 
the  county  studied  to  organize  the  oj>en 


country  neighborhood.  This  activity  is 
called  the  '‘community  club”  program 
which  is  treated  in  the  following  section. 


DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY 


Development  organization  in  the  open 
country  refers  to  those  groups  establish- 
ed on  a neighborhood  basis  which  have 
as  their  objective  th_Q.  improvement  of 
living  in  the  neiglijbdrhodd.  In  the  county 
studied  these  organizations  were  of  two 
types.  One  was  ll^niited  in  \jts  interest  and 
generally  in  its  ',se.\Aand  dge  groupings. 
It  included  4-H^dnbs,  honlte«^emonstra- 
tion  clubs,  Future  Farmers  and  Future 
Flomemakers  of  America,  and  forestry 
clubs.  The  second  type  of  organization 
was  the  neighborhood  club,  called  the 
community  club.  The  community  club 
was  a multi-purpose  organization  which 
designated  all  families  residing  within 
the  neighborhood  as  potential  members. 
The  discussion  which  follows  deals  with 
the  neighborhood  club. 

The  Club  Movement  in  Alcorn 
County 

The  neighborhood  club  program  in  Al- 
corn County  is  a part  of  the  movement 
which  has  developed  through  the  state 
and  the  Southeast  since  World  War  II.’*'’ 
The  first  club  of  this  type  was  organized 
in  the  county  in  1952  by  the  professional 
agricultural  leaders.  This  club  was  in 
one  of  the  better  farming  neighborhoods 
which  had  a reputation  of,  cooperation 
with  county  organizations  (7).  During 
the  four-year  j>eriod,  1952-1956,  a total  of 
11  clubs  were  organized.  In  1955,  the 
county  coordinating  and  sponsoring 
agency  was  established  and  named  the 
Alcorn  County  Development  Council. 

•“’For  a treatment  of  tlie.se  program.s  .see  Har- 
old F.  Kaufman,  Community  Development  Pro- 
grams in  the  Southeast,  Miss.  .State  College  Social 
Science  -Research  'Center,  Community  ■Scries  No. 

9,  June,  1956. 


Phis  council  was  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  the  neighborhood  associations, 
the  sponsoring  civic  clubs,  and  the  pro- 
fessional agricultural  leaders  or  workers. 

In  1960,  two  additional  clubs  were  or- 
ganized. Thus,  by  the  end  of  this  year 
there  was  a total  of  13  organizations.  In 
1961,  however,  one  club  was  disbanded, 
and  in  1962,  two  organizations  were  dis- 
continued, leaving  a total  of  lO.’’’  In  all 
three  neighborhoods  key  leaders  in  the 
clubs  had  either  died  or  moved  away.  In 
one  neighborhood  the  population  decline 
was  very  rapid,  and  in  another,  resi- 
dents of  the  locality  became  seriously 
divided  over  school  issues. 

By  1963,  open-country  club  organiza- 
tion had  reached  a plateau,  and  its  fu- 
ture appeared  to  depend  on  several  rapid 
and  critical  changes  occurring  in  the 
county.  These  included  occupational 
shifts,  which  have  been  discussed  above, 
and  county-wide  organizational  strategy 
and  effectiveness,  which  is  considered 
i?elow. 

The  relation  of  neighborhood  clubs  to 
schools  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  10 
active  clubs  in  1963,  four  were  meeting 
in  a building  which  was  formerly  used 
for  the  school  and  had  been  sold'  to  the 
neighborhood  association  as  a club  house. 
A fifth  club  was  planning  to  purchase 
a school  building  as  a meeting  place 
A si.xth  club  met  in  a church,  and  the 
remaining  four  met  in  school  buildings 
now  in  use. 

In  the  late  fifties  approximately  one- 


■®‘In  1052,  164  cliih.s  were  reported  active  in 
the  .state.  By  the  mitl-fifties  this  numher  had 
increased  to  over  400  and  hy  1963  to  over  500. 
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filth  of  the  families  in  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  clubs  were  organized  partici- 
pated in  these  associations.  The  mem- 
bership averaged  around  25  or  30  fam- 
ilies. 

Club  Activities 

Programs  of  the  clubs  were  varied  and 
covered  a number  of  major  interests 
ranging  from  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  improving  homemaking  to  rec- 
reational activities  (7)  A club  typically 
had  a monthly  meeting  balanced  with 
educational  and'  recreational'  activity. 
Educational  topics  were  of  a wide  range 
including  many  community  problems  as 
well  as  specific  prc.sentations  on  agricul- 
ture and  homemaking.  As  the  number  of 
families  engaged  in  agriculture  rapidly 
declined,  the  number  of  programs  devo- 
ted to  agricultural  topics  likewise  de- 
creased. In  addition  to  monthly  meetings, 
clubs  had  special  projects  such  as  work 
days  for  repairing  and  landscaping  build- 
ings, fund  raising  campaigns,  and  com- 
munity tours.  ■ 

Clubs  usually  made  an  annual  plan  of 
work  and  established  committees  to  car- 
ry out  various  aspects  of  their  program. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  the  county  coun- 
cil held  a meeting  at  which  time  awards 
for  outstanding  achievements  were  made. 

Neighborhood  Factors  in  Club  Success 

An  effort  was  made  to  discover  those 
factors  within  a neighborhood  which 
might  be  favorable  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a development  club,  and-  if  one 
were  organized,  to  influence  its  success- 
ful operation  (10).  Data  from  the  15- 
neighborhood  survey  were  used  for  this 
analysis.  The  neighborhoods  were  class- 
ified as  to  those  which  had  clubs,  those 
which  had  more  limited  improvement 
organizations  but  not  community  clubs, 
and  those  without  any  organization  ex- 
cept possibly  a church.  Several  factors 
stoood-  out  which-  differentiated  the  c-lub- 
neighborhood  from  the  others,  especially 


from  those  without  improvement  organ- 
izations. One  characteristic  of  club 
neighborhoods  was  their  long  history  of 
extensive  neighborhood  activity.  They  had 
relatively  more  improvement  organiza- 
tions, schools,  churches,  and  economic 
services  than  had  other  neighborhoods. 
There  was  decidedly  more  awareness  as 
to  the  identity  of  community  leaders  in 
the  club  neighborhoods  than  in  the 
others. 

There  was  not  only  more  activity  with- 
in neighborhood  boundaries,  but  there 
was  also  more  contact  with  the  outside. 
Residents  of  club  neighborhoods  had  a 
higher  rate  of  membership  in  organiza- 
tions other  than  the  church,  particularly 
those  promoting  educational  and  devel- 
opment programs.  Although  club  neigh- 
borhoods were  on  the  average  larger 
than  neighborhoods  without  organization, 
this  fact  in  itself  did  not  appear  to  be 
directly  related  to  organizational  effec- 
tiveness. Rather  than  the  total  number 
of  families,  the  number  of  families  of 
relatively  high  socio-economic  level  and 
interest  in  development  programs  ap- 
peared to  be  the  significant  factors. 

Contribution  to  Development 

Several  contributions  of  the  commun- 
ity clubs  to  development  may  be  noted. 
One  was  the  role  of  clubs  in  improving 
agriculture.  Although  club  members  on 
the  average  followed  more  recommend- 
ed practices  than  did  nonmembers,  and 
for  the  period  studied,  1954-1957,  had  a 
higher  rate  of  adoption,  it  is  not  clear  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  the  club  contributed 
to  this  differential.  Certainly  those  peo- 
ple with  education  and  other  characteris- 
tics conducive  to  the  acceptance  of  re- 
commended practices  were  also  more 
likely  to  belong  to  clubs.  Possibly  the  in- 
direct effect  of  the  community  club  was 
the  important  contribution.  That  is,  it 
.pointed  .up  .problems  .for  solution..and-gen- 
erated  motivation  rather  than  providing 
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specific  and  detailed  technical  knowl- 
edge. 

Alsoj  it  should  be  ncied  that  the  non- 
farm  membership  in  community  clubs 
increased  rapidly  for  the  peidod  follow- 
ing the  mid-fifties  v/hen  most  clubs  were 
organized.  A study  of  six  clubs  revealed 
that  in  1.955  less  than  one-third  of  the 
families  in  these  organizations  had  no  in- 
come from  agriculture  (3).  By  1958  this 
proportion  had  increased  upward  to  one- 
half  of  the  total,  and  by  1963  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  proportion  was  reversed 
from  what  it  was  eight  years  earlier. 

A second  contribution  of  the  com- 
munity club  to  economic  development 
was  in  providing  a channel  of  commun- 
ication in  respect  to  nonfarm  employ- 
ment, especially  in  manufacturing.  The 
club  provided  a medium  by  which  res- 
idents of  the  nighborhood  were  informed 
as  to  the  need  for  support  for  new  indus- 
try and  also  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able for  employment. 

A third  contribution  of  the  clubs  was 
in  the  standards  they  set  for  good  living. 
These  related  to  adequate  recreational, 
facilities  for  youth,  support  of  the  schools 
and  churches,  and  the  utilization  and 
need  of  health  and  welfare  services.  As 
the  neighborhoods  have  fewer  and  fewer 
farmers,  programs  aimed  primarily  at 
building  better  places  in  which  to  live 


ORGANIZATION  OF 

This  report  to  this  point  has  been  con- 
cerned with  documenting  and  interpret- 
ing changes  in  a trade  area  in  the  South- 
east which  is  to  some  degree  represen- 
tative of  the  region  and  possibly  other 
parts  of  the  nation.  Changes,  almost 
revolutionar}'  in  speed,  have  been  noted. 
These  have  occurred  with  respect  to  oc- 
cupation, level"  of  living  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  open  country. 


through  improved  institutions  and  group 
activities  are  likely  to  be  the  dominant 
object  of  club  activity. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  greatest 
contribution  of  neighborhood  clubs  is  not 
to  be  measured  in  physical  terms  but 
rather  with  respect  to  leadership  devel- 
opment and  the  strengthening  of  groups 
which  promote  desirable  change.  It 
might  be  said  that  an  effective  neighbor- 
hood club  sets  the  tone  or  sensitizes  the 
residents  of  an  area  as  to  the  need  for 
change"’**. 

Although  raising  income  and  providing 
community  services  were  frequently 
cited  as  contributions  of  neighborhood 
clubs,  “the  improvement  of  community 
spirit  and  pride”  are  probably  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  and  strongly  sup- 
ported justification  for  club  organization. 
Related  to  the  strengthening  of  neighbor- 
hood relations  was  also  the  very  obvious 
contribution  the  clubs  made  toward  im- 
proving relationships  between  town,  and 
country.  The  unique  tie-up  discussed  be- 
low between  civic  clubs  in  Corinth  and 
the  open-countiy  organizations  helped 
greatly  to  minimize  the  differences  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  rural  neighbor- 
hoods. 

“Sensitivity  Traininpr,”  L.  P.  Bradford 
and  Dorothy  Mial,  Community  Development  Re- 
view, Vol.  8,  No.  1,  Mar.  1963. 


THE  TRADE  AREA 

In  this  section  a central  objective  of 
the  study  is  pointed  up,  namely,  the  con- 
tribution of  county  and  trade  center  de- 
velopment organizations  in  promoting 
and  guiding  desired  change.  Certainly 
the  major  forces  of  change  are  outside 
the  community,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  within  certain  limits  there  is  not  the 
possibility  of  considerable  local  initia- 
tive. It  appears  that  many  crucial  de- 
cisions related  to  the  establishment  of 
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new  enterprises  providing  non-farm  jobs 
are  made  by  local  leaders. 

In  trade  areas  as  small  as  the  Alcorn- 
Corintb  one  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
industrialization,  decisions  by  local  lead- 
ers may  be  relatively  more  important 
than  in  larger  places  with  a more  ad- 
vanced industrial  trade  complex.  Growth 
is  not  automatic  as  is  shown  by  the  rad- 
ical decline  in  population  of  many  agri- 
cultural counties  in  the  two  decades  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

Dynamics  of  Development 

Development  organization,  more  ade- 
t]uately  termed  the  dynamics  of  develop- 
ment. has  at  least  three  aspects  which 
should  be  noted  here  — structure  of, 
organization,  nature  of  leadership,  and 
process.  Such  analysis  is  to  be  seen 
against  the  background  factors  of  loca- 
tion and  resources'*'’.  The  organizational 
structure  is  both  formal  (organized)  and 
informal  and  represents  several  inter- 
ests such  as  agriculture,  industry  and 
the  .services.  This  structure  also  has  es- 
sential decision-making  elements  such  as 
planning  councils  and  coordinating 
groups. 

A second  essential  aspect  of  the  dy- 
namics of  development  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  nature  of  the  leadership.  Both  paid 
and  voluntary  leaders  who  collectively 
po.ssess  technical  skills  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  art  of  human  relations  are 
needed.  This  latter  talent  and  ability  is 
especially  important  in  the  executives  of 
the  developmental  organization.  Alcorn 
County  was  especially  fortunate  to  have 
paid  and  voluntary  leaders  of  high  ability 
in  stratgeic  positions  during  the  1952-62 
decade  described  below. 

A third  important  aspect  of  the  dynam- 
ics of  development  is  the  process  as  seen 
in  terms  of  decision-making  and  stages 
of  action.  A key  factor  is  the  timing  of 

'^■’Jliis  .study  lias  taken  tliesc  f.ictors  as  sjiven 
and  has  left  detailed  analysis  to  the  economist 
and  the  physical  planner. 


decisions  in  terms  of  local  needs,  resoiirccs, 
and  outside  support.  selection  of  the 
appropritite  time  to  ;ict  is  to  some  degree 
in  the  hands  ol  local  Ictidership.  Fortunate 
is  the  community  which  has  ptiid  wo.'-k- 
ers  and  volunteers  with  this  .sense.  .Some 
events  within  ;ind  outside  the  communits 
are,  of  course,  lortuitous  ;ind  beyond  the 
control  of  the  local  leaders. 

Areas  of  Interest  and  Organization 

1 he  importance  of  a complex  of  dcvel- 
opnient  organizations  is  seen  when  the 
town  and  country  trade  area  of  today  is 
compared  with  that  of  a generation  ago 
or  with  situations  in  underdeveloped 
countries  at  the  present  time.  This  com 
plex  of  development  organizations,  in- 
cluding its  paid  leadership  and  clientele, 
is  an  invaluable  factor  in  mobilization 
lor  change. 

rile  most  highly  developed  comj)lcx  of 
organizations  in  a traditionally  farming 
county  such  as  Alcorn  is  the  agricultural 
one.  At  the  time  of  this  study  there  were 
approximately  a score  of  diflerent  types 
of  agricultural  agencies  and  member- 
ship organizations  and  more  than  that 
number  ot  professional  workers.  County 
agricultural  organization  had  its  begiii- 
ning  with  the  creation  of  the  local  office 
of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in 
the  second  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  number  of  agencies  grew  rap- 
idly in  tbe  depression  of  tbe  thirties. 

7 hey  serve  all  as{>ects  of  agricultural 
and  lorest  production  and  marketing“^^. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  section, 
many  agricultural,  homemaking,  and 

addition  to  the  Airriciiliiiial  Pxic-iision 
vScrvicc  iliose  ajjfcncies  st-rvini;  the  county  include 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Federal  C^rop  Insurance  .Agency,  tbe  Mississippi 
Forestry  Commission,  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, the  Vocational  Agricultural  Deparimenis, 
the  National  Fauii  Loan  Association,  the  Tupelo 
Production  Credit  Association,  the  ,Alcorn  Coun- 
ty Artificial  Bleeders’  Association,  and  the 
Alcorn  County  Cooperative. 
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forest  organ i'/at ions  had  neighborhood 
clubs  or  chapters.  There  were  approx- 
imately 50  different  neighborhood  organ- 
izations of  this  type  in  the  mid-fifties. 
The  Alcorn  C'ounty  Farm  Bureau  was  a 
county  membership  organization.  There 
were  several  councils  of  agencies  and 
organizations.  These  included  the  Home 
Demonstration  Council,  the  4-H  Advisory 
and  Junior  Councils,  the  Alcorn  County 
Development  Council  (council  of  com- 
munity clubs),  and  the  .Agricultural  Co- 
ordinating Council. 

The  pattern  of  the  Agricultural  Coor- 
dinating Council  was  developed  by  the 
USD.A  in  the  late  thirties.  Mississippi  has 
been  known  for  its  strong  state  and 
county  councils.  The  Alcorn  County 
group  was  reorganized  in  1960  as  the 
■Agricultural  Workers’  Council,  and  at 
the  time  of  this  writing  provided  an  im- 
{x>rtant  co-ordinating  and  eommunic.a- 
tion  function  in  rural  community  devel- 
opment. 

The  business-industrial  complex  of  or- 
ganization centered  in  the  Corinth  Cham- 
her  of  Commerce.  Other  groups  and 
agencies  which  played  an  important  role 
in  this  are.-’  of  interest  were  the  city  and 
county  governments  and  the  Mississippi 
Employment  Service.  The  Ch.amber  ol 
Commerce  was  organized  on  a.  full-time 
basis  in  1955  and  during  the  following 
eight  years  had  an  impressive  record  of 
accomplishments.  It  had  several  pro- 
grams and  committees  concerned  with 
trade  area  development.  Among  the  in- 
terests organized  in  1963  were  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  airpf/rt,  highways,  in- 
dustrial development,  ‘ravel  develop- 
ment, and  merchants’  promotion. 

A third  grouping  relevant  to  develop- 
ment consisted  of  the  service  groups  and 
institutions.  In  this  classification  were 
found  such  agencies  .as  the  Public  Health 
Department,  the  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Re- 
gional Library.  Highly  institutionalized 


groups  included  schools  and  churches. 
.All  of  these  agencies  and  associations 
focused  on  services  to  families  and  indi- 
viduals and  had  special  relevance  for 
use  of  leisure  time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
creativencss  and  development  of  cona- 
munity  di.stinctivcncss  lies  with  what  has 
been  termed  the  .service  groups  and  in- 
stitutions. .A  national  market  leaves  its 
imprint  of  uniformity  on  all  tyjx's  of  ec- 
onomic activities  as  do  government- 
oriented  programs.  Thus,  in  the  so-called 
community  of  residence  probably  lies  the 
greatest  op|X)rtunity  for  distinctively  lo- 
cal initiative. 

Overall  Coordination  and  Planning 

Of  central  concern  in  development  is 
an  organizational  structure  which  carries 
out  coordination  of  activities  and  long- 
range  planning.  For  the  period  of  study 
two  organizational  centers  of  planning 
emerged.  For  agriculture,  there  was  the 
.Alcorn  County  Development  Council  in 
which  the  Agricultural'  Extension  Ser- 
vice played  a prominent  f5te.  For  indu.s- 
try  and  trade  there  was  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Certainly  the  several  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic life  need  to  be  seen  as  integral 
parts  of  the  total  picture  in  long  range 
planning.  The  most  effective  type  of  co- 
ordinating agency  is  a moot  question. 
Whether  a trade  area  such  as  the  one 
studied  can  o[>eratc  more  effectively  with 
one  overall  organization  or  two  or  more 
centers  of  le.adership  is  a question  on 
which  all  evidence  is  not  in.  There  had 
l^een  two  proposals,  both  initiated  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  through 
its  state  and  national  programs,  for  an 
overall  coordinating  and  planning 
agency.  One  was  the  county  program 
projection  activity  in  the  late  fifties,  and 
the  other,  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Program  of  the  early  sixties. 

There  had  been  extensive  discussion 
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by  county  leadership  of  both  of  these 
proposals.  The  consensus  was  that  the 
present  dual  but  closely  coordinated  or- 
ganization w'as  producing  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  that  the  leadership  and  the  de- 
sign for  a uniting  superstructure  to  re- 
place the  present  organization  would  be 
difficuh  to  realize. 

There  were  many  ties  between  the  ru- 
ral and  agricultural  programs  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  industrial  and  trade 
activities  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  most 
cllcctivc  method  of  coordination  and 
unit  planning  came  through  the  informal 
contacts  ol  both  paid  and  volunteer  lead- 
ers. These  contacts  were  seen  in  coffee 
cliques,  civic  clubs,  churches,  and  re- 
creational groups.  At  the  formal  level, 
business  and  industrial  leaders  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  Alcorn  County 
Development  Council.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had,  as  men- 
tioned above,  a Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  The  e-xecutive  of  this 
agency  was  secretary  of  the  Fair  Board. 
Less  lormal  from  an  organizational 
standpoint  but  a significant  index  of  the 
close  cooperation  between  busine.ss  and 
agriculture  was  the  fact  that  the  month- 
ly meeting  ol  the  Agricultural  Coordinat- 
ing Council  was  held  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  office. 

Significant  in  the  process  of  commun- 
ication and  planning  was  the  civic  club. 
Eight  service  clubs,  two  of  them  wo- 
men’s clubs,  were  located  in  Corinth,  and 
one  was  found  in  the  village  of  Rienzi. 
Programs  of  these  clubs  and  contacts 
they  provided  appeared  to  make  dccidetl 
contributions  toward  providing  informa- 
tion, and  toward  motivating  members  to 
take  part  in  community  projects. 

A Decade  of  Development 

The  period,  1952-1962,  might  well  be 
termed  a deer  e ol  develojmient  in  Al- 
corn County'  Tlie  progress  made  here 
should  of  coi  rse  be  seen  within  the  con- 
text of  rapid  regional  and  national  devel- 


opment. Develojjinent  might  be  seen  in 
terms  of  stages  in  the  process,  develop- 
ment structures,  and  sj>ecific  projects  or 
results.  The  latter  arc  the  major  concern 
of  this  section. 

Effective  programs  frequently  grow 
out  of  a reaction  to  serious  problems.  In 
1952  an  apparel  'nrlustry  which  employed 
over  one-third  of  the  workers  in  man- 
ufacturing was  closed.  At  this  time  also 
were  occurring  rapid  adjustments  in  ag- 
riculture. Both  ol  these  conditions  served 
as  stimulants  to  the  creation  of  devel- 
(.pment  organization.  By  1955,  as  has 
been  noted  above,  the  Alcorn  County 
19evelopment  Council  had  been  organized 
and  a lull-time  program  in  the  Chamber 
ol  Commerce  had  been  initiated. 

Specific  projects  included  both  those 
providing  jobs  and  those  improving  com- 
munity services.  During  the  decade  un- 
der consideration  15  new  industries  were 
established  in  the  county  providing  .sev- 
eral thousand  new  jobs.  In  addition,  a 
pajier  plant  was  built  across  the  state 
line,  which  is  manned  by  a relatively 
large  number  of  workers  from  the  Cor- 
inth trade  area.  Even  a railroad  was 
built  to  link  the  plant  with  the  transpor- 
tation outlets  in  Corinth. 

During  this  decade  radical  change  was 
to  be  observed  in  the  country-side.  Flard- 
surlaced  and  graveled  roads  were  ex- 
tentied  to  all  parts  of  tiie  county.  Tel- 
ephone service  wa.s  extended  to  hundreds 
of  residents  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  area.  Many  new  homes  were  built, 
and  farms  were  mechanized.  A county 
airport  was  con.structed,  and  soon  there- 
after scheduled  air  .service  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  City  of  Corinth  and  suburbs  .saw 
the  creation  of  an  industrial  park  pro- 

* ' I he  writers  are  indehied  to  the  Corintli'*'  ~ 
(Jianihcr  <»1  ('oiniiieiee  and  the  Alcorn  Coui/ty 
ollice  of  the  Ajiricultural  K\tcnsion  Service  for- 
iiuich  of  the  data  used  here  aiul  in  preceding 
sections. 
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iiiOtcd  by  an  Industrial  Development  As- 
sociation. By  1^63  this  park  had  seven 
new  industries.  An  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram had  been  inaugurated,  and  a city 
park  and  recreational  program  had  been 
established.  By  die  end  of  the  decade 
commitments  had  been  made  to  build 
a 117-bed  county  hospital  at  a cost  of 
appro.ximately  §2,8  million. 

By  this  time  plans  were  also  under  way 
for  the  development  of  the  Tuscumbia 
River  Watershed.  When  completed,  this 
was  ex|x;cted  to  make  a most  important 
contribution  to  both  agriculture  and  re- 
creation in  the  area.  The  Watershed 
covers  the  better  farmin<r  area  in  the 
center  ol  the  county.  Equally  significant 
lor  longtime  development  was  the  inau- 
guration ol  a study  aimed  at  estahlish- 
ing  policy  guidelines  for  future  economic 
development.  This  study  focused  on  a 
lype  of  enterprise  most  suitable  for  the 
area,  labor  needs  and  resources,  rate  of 
growth,  and  services  needed. 

Some  Questions; 

Answered  and  Unanswered 
Development  organization  focuses  on 
that  aspect  of  the  process  which  lies  be- 
yond resource  analysis,  and  market  and 


monetary  trends.  '1‘his  concern  for  a de- 
tailed picture  of  organizational  dynamics 
apfK'ars,  however,  to  be  necessary  not 
only  lor  the  development  of  the  “little 
economies  ' but  also  for  good  living  — 
providing  adequate  services  and  inslitu- 
tions.  Questions  have  been  raised  here 
concerning  the  structure  of  area  planning 
and  coordinating  agencies  and  of  the  re- 
lation of  these  local  associations  to  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies.  Also  noted  has 
been  the  necessity  for  specifying  through 
lurther  research,  areas  of  action  in 
which  local  initiative  is  especially  rele- 
\ant  and  useful. 

Of  special  concern  in  this  analysis  was 
the  role  of  open-country  organizations. 
Does  the  community  club  movement,  for 
e.Nample,  loretell  a new  day  for  the  coun- 
tryside. or  is  it  a last  unsucce.ssful 
cUort  to  preserve  some  semblance  of 
open-country  neighborhood  organization.' 

There  is  some  prospect  of  a new  day 
lor  the  countryside  if  it  is  realized  that 
the  providing  of  jobs  is  only  one  major 
objecti\e  ol  development.  Another  goal 
ol  equal  importance  is  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  quality  of  living  — to  devel- 
op the  community  of  residence. 
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PART  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

This  report  on  vocational  and  technical  education  has  been  prepared 
for  the  junior  college  sub-committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  and 
is  offered  as  supplemental  information  to  the  Mortimer  report  and  deals 
extensively  in  vocational- technical  education.  The  report  is  submitted 
for  the  following  six  major  reasons: 

1,  To  present  a set  of  objectives  which  can  be  a guide  to  the 
Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  in  meeting  the  occupational  training  needs  of  Utah. 

2,  To  set  forth  two  major  deficiencies  in  Utah's  post-high  school 
vocational- technical  education  program  which  are  both  necessary  and  vital 
in  meeting  the  occupational  training  needs  of  youth  and  adults  in  a 
changing  world  of  work, 

3,  To  indicate  the  need  for  increased  funds  whereby  technical 
education  and  educational  programs  related  to  the  semi-skilled  and 
service  occupations  can  be  added  to  the  two  trade- technical  school 
curriculums , 

4,  To  suggest  a procedure  for  accreditation  of  the  two  trade- 
technical  institutes  where  they  can  grant  transfer  credit  and  the  associat 
degree,  thereby  relieving  the  immediate  need  for  a new  junior  college 

in  the  greater  Salt  Lake  Area. 

5,  To  present  a list  of  recommendations  which,  if  the  Legislature 
adopts,  will  improve  vocational- technical  education  in  Utah, 

6,  To  present  a list  of  recommendations  which,  if  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational-Technical  Education  either  adopts  or  increases  their 
emphasis  upon,  will  improve  vocational-technical  education  in  Utah's 


four  year  colleges,  junior  colleges  and  trade-technical  institutes.  Extra 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  programs  related  to  the  two  trade- technical 
institutes. 

Information  contained  in  this  report  has  been  based  upon  information 
gathered  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  "Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work"  - Superintendent  of 

Public  Documents.  1 

2.  "Technical  Education  for  a Changing  World  of  Work"  - Superintendent 

of  Public  Documents.  2 

3.  A survey  of  educators  in  Utah 

4.  A survey  of  executive  officers  of  several  of  Utah's  business 
associations . 

5.  An  analysis  of  studies  made  within  other  states. 

A series  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  have  been  included  in 
this  report  which  relate  to  the  junior  colleges  and  trade- technical 
schools. 

It  should  be  understood  that  little  is  included  in  this  report 
which  deals  with  the  existing  program  of  vocational  education,  but  rather 
advances  what  is  felt  by  the  author  as  deficiencies  in  the  present 
post  high  school  programs. 


Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education.  Education  for  a Changing 
World  of  Work.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C . ... 


Panel  of  Consultants  Report,  Appendix  I,  "Technical  Training  in  the 

United  States",  Lynn  A.  Emerson.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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PART  II 


THE  ROLE  OF  UTAH’S  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 

BASIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ^ 

Every  citizen  should  have  the  opportunity  to  attain  occupational 
competencies  compatible  with  his  abilities  and  interests.  Vocational 
education  must  be  available  to  all  people  who  have  the  need,  desire,  and 
ability,  to  benefit  from  the  instruction. 

The  size  and  scope  of  the  vocational  education  program  should  meet 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  needs  of  the  State  for  trained  workers, 
in  a time  of  rapid  technological  change,  economic  growth,  and 
international  challenge.  This  requires  a widely  diversified  program  for 
in-school  youth  and  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  geared  to  the  ever- 
changing  occupational  needs  of  the  economy. 

To  attain  these  objectives,  programs  must  be  organized  and  operated 
to  meet  the  following  specific  standards. 

PR0GR/.M  STANDARDS  ^ 

1,  The  vocational  education  program  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  public  education  program  rendering  service  and  earning  status 
commensurate  with  its  significance  to  the  community,  the  state,  and  the 


nation. 


a.  Programs  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  statewide,  regional 
and  national  needs,  with  each  vocational  school,  program  unit, 
and  curriculum  offering  planned  to  meet  an  appropriate  part  of 
the  overall  needs. 

b.  Programs  should  maintain,  in  addition  to  sound  public  relations 
efforts,  effective  functional  relationships  with  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  other  agencies,  through  appropriate  utilization 

of  occupational  advisory  committees. 

2.  The  vocational  education  program  should  offer  opportunities 
to  all  youth  and  adults  at  appropriate  levels  in  all  occupational  fields, 
including  highly  technical  work  of  less  than  professional  grade.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  youth 
seeking  occupational  preparation  as  part  of  their  education,  but  also  of 
persons  who  desire  full-time  training,  employed  persons  who  desire 
pre-employment  training  for  one  field  while  working  in  another,  and  those 
who  desire  training  for  updating  and  upgrading. 

a.  Effective  programs  of  student  recruitment  and  selection  should 
be  maintained,  with  admission  standards  appropriate  for  each 
curriculum  or  unit  of  the  program. 

b.  Pre-employment  training  programs  should  be  provided  at 
appropriate  age  and  grade  levels,  commensurate  with  the  learning 
abilities  of  the  students  and  the  maturity  required  for 
employment. 

c.  The  needs  of  employed  persons  who  desire  updating,  upgrading, 
and  training  for  new  occupations  should  be  given  attention 
commensurate  with  the  growing  importance  of  this  type  of 
education  in  a rapidly  changing  economy. 

3,  Vocational  education  programs  should  maintain  a high  level  of 
quality  through  well-developed  curriculums  and  courses  of  study,  satisfactory 
and  accessible  facilities,  up-to-date  instructional  equipment  and  materials, 
competent  instructors  employing  good  teaching  methods,  carefully  selected 


students,  and  efficient  administration  and  supervision. 

a.  Curriculums  should  provide  for  sufficient  actual  performance  or 
assimilated  experiences  in  classrooms,  laboratories,  or  shops 
and  should  include  as  much  basic  and  genera’  education  as  is 
appropriate  for  the  age  and  grade  level  of  the  trainees. 
Pre-employment  curriculums  should  be  of  sufficient  intensity 
and  duration  to  prepare  for  effective  entrance  in  the  field  of 
work  for  which  the  curriculum  is  designed, 

b.  The  physical  plant  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  the  vocational  education  programs,  sufficiently  attractive  to 
merit  the  respect  of  the  community,  and  readily  accessible  to 
part-time  students,  full  time  students,  and  working  persons. 

c.  Instructional  equipment  and  materials  should  be  based  upon 
specific  programmed  learning  and  other  new  media  of  instruction, 

d.  Instructional  staffs  should  have  adequate  teaching  competencies 
based  upon  occupational  experience,  technical  training,  general 
education  and  teacher  training, 

e.  Eff-sctive  vocational  guidance  service  should  be  provided  within 
the  schools  from  which  students  are  recruited  and  within  the 
schools  which  provide  vocational  education  programs.  Effective 
placement  and  followup  service  should  be  provided  for  graduates 
of  pre-employment  programs,  with  the  proportion  of  graduates 
who  become  successful  in  the  fields  of  their  training  sho^^m  to 
be  relatively  high, 

f.  Administrative  and  supervisory  services  should  be  of  a quality 
and  amount  sufficient  to  assure  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
various  programs, 

THE  PEOPLE  TO  BE  SERVED  1 

The  following  are  the  groupings  of  people  who  should  be  served  by 
Utah's  post-high  school  vocational- technical  education  program: 

a.  Youth  and  adults  v/ho  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  are 
part  or  full  time  students  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market 
as  technicians,  skilled  craftsmen,  and  semi-skilled  or  service 
workers , 
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b.  Youth  and  adults  unemployed  or  at  work  who  need  training  or 
re-training  to  achieve  employment  stability  or  advancement. 

c.  High  school  youth  with  academic,  socio-economic  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular 
vocational  education  program, 

d.  High  school  youth  who  can  benefit  by  an  accelerated  vocational 
or  technical  education  program,  or  for  high  school  youth  whose 
interests  cannot  be  met  by  their  high  school  vocational 
education  program, 

e.  Out  of  school  youth  with  special  needs, 

FUNCTIONAL  ROLES  RELATED  TO  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Utah’s  vocational  education  program  should  relate  to  the  following 
functional  roles.  However,  all  post  high  school  institutions  do  not 
necessarily  need  to  perform  in  all  areas: 

1,  Apprenticeship  related  training 

2,  Technical  occupational  training 

3,  Skilled  craftsmen  training 

4,  Semi-skilled  occupational  training 

5,  Service  occupational  training 

6,  Agricultural  occupational  training 

7,  Home  making  and  home  economics  training 

8,  Marketing  and  sales  training 

9,  Supervisory  and  management  training 

10,  Office  occupational  training 

11,  Health  occupational  training 

/ 

12,  Industrial  art  teacher  training 
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13.  Vocational- technical  education  teacher  training 

14.  Public  service  occupational  training 

15.  Related  academic  courses 

UTAH  SCHOOLS  IMVOLVED  IM  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATION/.L  EDUCATION 

V/eber  State  College 
College  of  Eastern  Utah 
Dixie  College 

Salt  Lake  Trade-Technical  Institute 

Richfield  High  School 


^Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education.  Education  for  a Changing 

World  of  Work.  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 


O 


College  of  Southern  Utah 
Snow  College 

Utah  Trade-Technical  Inst. 
Union  High  School 


PART  III 


THE  ROLE  OF  UTAH'S  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

This  part  of  the  report  is  added  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  To  indicate  some  of  the  hundreds  of  technical  occupations. 

2.  To  indicate  the  tasks  performed  by  technicians. 

3,  To  indicate  the  abilities  required  of  the  technicians. 

4,  To  enlarge  upon  recommendations  already  approved  by  the  committee. 

2 

TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


Research,  design  and 
development 


Manufacturing  production 


Construction  and  Installation 


TYPICAL  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


Engineering  aide 
Mechanical  draftsman 
Mathematics  technician 
Design  technician 
Chemical  laboratory  technician 
Computer  programmer 

Operation  planner  (Layout  man) 
Time-study  man 
Quality  control  technician 
Production  control  supervisor 
Job  methods  technician 

Building  construction  supervisor 
Highway  engineering  aide 
Materials  expediter 
Estimator 

Air  conditioning  installation 
technician 
Computer  programmer 


OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


TYPICAL  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


Marketing  technical  products 


Operation  and  control 


Maintenance  and  inspection 


Miscellaneous  fields 


Health  occupations 


Secretarial  science 


:.lr craft  and  missiles 


Electronic  sales  technician 
Instrumentation  sales  technician 
Manufacturer ' s representatives ; 
Air  conditioning  systems 
Machine  tools,  etc. 

Pilot  plant  operator 
Sound-studio  technician 
Radar  technician 
Power  station  operator 
Controller,  automated  machine 
department 

Computer  maintenance  technician 
Building  inspector 
Instrument  maintenance  technician 
Service  technician  - automated 
machines 

Inspector  - aircraft 

Technical  writer 
Technical  illustrator 
Safety  technician 
Technical  secretary 
Technical  correspondent 

Dental  hygenist 

Dental  laboratory  technician 

Dental  assistants 

Medical  assistants 

Medical  laboratory  technician 

Optical  technician 

Medical  illustrator 

Medical  secretary 
Legal  stenographer 
Computer  programmer 

Aerodynamics  analyst 
Aircraft  electronics  technician 
Aircraft  quality  control 
technician 

Guidance  systems  test  technicians 
Aircraft  instrument  technician 


o 


OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


TYPICAL  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATION.^ 


Aircraft  and  missiles 

Aircraft  maintenance  supervisor 
Aircraft  parts  inspector 
Airframe  designer 
Airframe  maintenance  supervisor 
Airframe  structural  test 
technician 

Airport  control  tower  operator 
Draftsman 

Electrical  experim.ental  technician 
Engineering  designer,  aircraft 
structures 

Engineering  propulsion  development 
technician,  rockets 
Engineering  liaison  technician 
Final  assembly  inspector 
Flight  engineer 
Flight  line  inspector 
Mathematics  technician 
Power  plant  test  technician 
Production  planner 
Quality  control  technician 
Technical  field  representative 
Technical  writer 
Technical  illustrator 
Test  data  analyst 
Test  laboratory  technician 
Test  technician,  guidance  systems 
Weight  analyst 
Wind  tunnel  technician 

Electrical  technician  occupations 

Applications  specialist 
Communications  technician 
Controls  specialist 
Development  technician.  X-ray 
Electrical  contractor 
Electrical  cost  estimator 
Electrical  designer 
Electrical  draftsman 
Electrical  engineering  aide 
Electrical  equipm.ent  erector 
Electrical  equipment  salesman 
Electrical  equipment  tester 
Electrical  experimental  technician 

OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


typical  technician  Or.niPATTnNTc 


Electrical 


technician  occupations 


Electronic  technical  occupations 


/ 
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Electrical  instrument  technician 
Electrical  laboratory  technician 
Electrical  maintenance  technician 
ii*lectric  motor  analyst 
Electro-mechanical  technician 
Engineering  aide 
Lighting  technician 
Line  supervisor 

Meter  and  instrument  technician 
Power  distribution  specialist 
Power  station  operator 
Powerhouse  load  dispatcher 
Powerhouse  maintenance  technician 
Product  designer 
Project  supervisor 
Quality  control  technician 
Rectifier  technician 
Relay  specialist 
Technical  service  correspondent 
Technical  illustrator 
Technical  writer 
Test  technician,  motors 

Aircraft  electronic  technician 
Broadcast  transmitter  technician 
Cotrinuni cations  technician 
Color  television  monitor 
Computer  technician 
Customer  service  technician, 
radio  - TV 
Design  draftsman 
Electronic  draftsman 
Electronic  equipment  testman 
Electronic  control  technician 
Electronic  instrument  inspector 
Electronic  laboratory  technician 
Electronic  layout  technician 
Electronic  maintenance  technician 
Electronic  sales  technician 
Guided  missile  technician 
Industrial  control  specialist 
Industrial  electronics  technician 
Manufacturer's  sales  representative 


OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


jiyPICAL  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPAT I ONS 


Electronic  technical  occupations  Medical  electronics  technician 

Radar  technician 

Radio- communications  maintenance 
technician 

Radio-television  production  super- 
visor 

Recording  technician 
Sound-studio  technician 
Television  studio  technician 
Technical  writer 

Highway  and  heavy  construction  technician 
occupations  , 

Assistant  to  city  engineer 

Assistant  to  construction 
superintendent 
Cartographer 
Computer  Technician 
Concrete  laboratory  technician 
Construction  engineering  aide 
Design  draftsman 
Engineering  assistant 
Es  tima tor 
Expediter 

Heavy  construction  equipment 
salesman 
Topographer 

Kighv7ay  engineering  aide 
Instrument  man 
Inspector 

Materials  inspector 
Party  chief 

Photograrametric  technician 
Reinforcing  steel  detailer 
Specification  writer 
Surveyor 

Technical  writer 


Manufacturing  production  technician 
occupations 


Assembly  technician 
Cost  analysis  technician 
Cost  estimator 
Cost  control  technician 
Industrial  technician 
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OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


TYPICAL  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


Manufacturing  production  technician 
occupations 


Mechanical  technician  occupations 


Instrument  maintenance  technician 
Job  methods  technician 
Machine- load-control  planner 
Materials  control  technician 
Metallurgical  technician 
Methods  and  analyst 
Motion-and  time  study-man 
Plant  layout  technician 
Plant  maintenance  technician 
Process  description  writer 
Production  control  supervisor 
Production  estimator 
Production  expediter 
Production  planner 
Production  technician  (specialty 
in  specific  industry) 

Quality  control  technician 
Safety  inspector 
Specifications  writer 
Tool  planner 
Tool-project  man 
Precision  inspector 

Applications  specialist 
Automotive  technician 
Detailer 

Diesel  technician 
Die  designer 

Engine  development  technician 
Engineering  aide,  mechanical 
equipment 
Estimator 

Experimental  machinist 
Gas  turbine  technician 
Instrument  design  technician 
Laboratory  technician 
Machine  designer 
Machine  tool  salesman 
Materials  salesman 
Materials  testing  technician 
Metallurgical  technician 
Plastics  technician 
Product  designer 


OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


TYPICAL  TECHNICIAN  OCCUPATIONS 


Mechanical  technician  occupations 


Technical  writer 
Tool  designer 
Welding  technician 


Technician  occupations  in  fields 

related  to  industry  Computer  programmer: 

Business  data  processing 
Engineering  data  processing 
Fire  protection  technician 
Dental  laboratory  technician 
Meteorological  technician 
Optical  technician 
Purchasing  technician 
Technical  photographer 
Technical  secretary 


TASKS  PERFORMED  BY  TECHNICIANS 


The  range  of  the  various  tasks  performed  by  the  different  types  of 

technicians  is  great.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

Making  drawings  - mechanical,  electrical,  topographical 
Making  charts  and  technical  illustrations 
Anal3'zing  and  interpreting  plans  and  designs 
Working  out  details  of  designing 
Performing  mathematical  computations 

Using  computing  devices  such  as  slide  rule  and  calculating  machines 
Making  cost  estimates  of  labor,  materials  and  equipment 
Performing  laboratory  and  operation  tests  of  instruments  and 
equipment 

Testing  the  properties  of  materials 
Making  quantitative  chemical  analyses 

Inspecting  components,  products,  machines,  instruments,  structures 
Analyzing  production  costs 

Planning  production  layouts  and  production  flow 
Making  time  and  motion  studies 
Supervising  production  and  assembly  processes 
Supervising  construction  products 
Diagnosing  trouble  in  technical  equipment 
Checking  and  adjusting  production-control  and  testing 
instruments 


Supervising  installation  of  technical  equipment 
Marketing  technical  equipment  and  products 
Rendering  direct  assistance  to  engineers  and  scientists  in 
details  of  their  work 

Preparing  formal  reports  on  tests  or  other  projects 
Preparing  specifications 

Writing  technical  manuals,  bulletins,  and  sales  promotion  materials 
Operating  and  controlling  automated  production  systems 
Operating  complicated  electronic  communication  equipmient 
Servicing  highly  technical  equipment 

Performing  liaison  service  between  engineering  and  production 

These  tasks  vary  from  one  occupational  field  to  another.  No  individual 


technician  performs  all  of  them,  A summary  of  these  tasks  is  as  follows: 


A high  degree  of  applied  mathematical  ability 
Skill  in  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  technical  problems 
A solid  background  of  basic  physics  and/or  chemistry 
Experience  in  the  skilled  crafts  or  understanding  of  craft  processes 
Extensive  understanding  of  industrial  equipment  and  industrial  processes 
Skill  in  precise  methods  of  work,  as  in  measurements  and  instrument 
adjustment 
Sales  ability 

Skill  in  dealing  with  people 
Supervisory  and  management  ability 

Proficiency  in  the"  use  of  pertinent  hand  tools  and  machine  tools 


Computing 
Inspecting 
Measuring 
Analyzing 
Diagnosing 
Interpreting 
Using  instrum.ents 
Using  hand  tools 
Making  drawings 
Sketching 
Detail  designing 
Recording  data 
Testing 


Writing  reports 
Using  handbooks 
Troubleshooting 
Expediting 

Controlling  production 
Planning  production 
Making  experimental  equipment 
Writing  specifications 
Supervising  technical  operations 
Maintaining  automated  equipment 
Operating  large  automated  systems 
Selling  technical  products 
Building  prototype  models 


TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED 
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Ability  to  write  or  illustrate  technical  material 
Extensive  background  in  the  technology  of  the  field  in  which  the 
technician  works 

A scientific  approach  to  the  tasks  of  the  occupation 

No  single  technician  requires  all  of  the  attributes  and  abilities 
listed  above.  The  engineering  technician,  however,  will  need  most  of  them. 

GENERAL  ABILITY  REQUIREMENTS  ^ 


1,  Facility  with  mathematics;  ability  to  use  algebra  and  trigonometry 
as  tools  in  the  development  of  ideas  that  make  use  of  scientific 
and  engineering  principles;  an ’understanding  of,  though  not 
necessarily  facility  with,  higher  mathematics  through  analytical 
geometry,  calculus,  and  differential  equations,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  technology. 

2,  Proficiency  in  the  application  of  physical  science  principles, 
including  the  basic  concepts  and  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  individual's  field  of  technology. 

3,  An  understanding  of  the  materials  and  processes  commonly  used  in 
the  technology, 

4,  An  extensive  knowledge  of  a field  of  specialization  with  an 
understanding  of  the  engineering  and  scientific  activities  that 
disti.nguish  the  technology  of  the  field.  The  degree  of  competency 
and  the  depth  of  understanding  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
individual  to  do  such  work  as  detail  design  using  established 
design  procedur.es. 

5,  Communication  skills  that  include  the  ability  to  interpret, 
analyze  and  transmit  facts  and  ideas  graphically,  orally,  and  in 
writing. 

2 

THE  TECHNICIAN  AND  HIS  JOB  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Applies  knowledge  of  science  and  mathematics  extensively  in  render 
direct  technical  assistance  to  scientists  or  engineers  engaged  in 
scientific  research  and  experimentation. 

2.  Designs,  develops,  or  plans  modifications  of  new  products  and 
processes  under  the  supervision  of  engineering  personnel  in 
applied  engineering  research,  design,  and  development. 


3,  Plans  and  inspects  the  installation  of  complex  equipment  and 
control  systems. 

4,  Advises  regarding  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  complex 
equipment  with  extensive  control  systems, 

5,  Plans  production  as  a member  of  the  management  unit  responsible 
for  efficient  use  of  manpower,  materials,  and  m.achines  in  mass 
production. 

6,  Advises,  plans,  and  estimates  costs  as  a field  representative 
of  a manufacturer  or  distributor  of  technical  equipment  and/or 
products . 

7,  Is  responsible  for  performance  or  environmental  tests  of 
mechanical,  hydraulic,  pneumatic,  electrical,  or  electronic 
components  or  systems  and  the,  preparation  of  appropriate 
technical  reports  covering  the  tests. 

8,  Prepares  or  interprets  engineering  drawings  and  sketches, 

9,  Selects,  compiles,  and  uses  technical  information  from  reference 
such  as  engineering  standards,  handbooks,  and  technical  digests 
of  research  findings. 

10,  Analyzes  and  interprets  inform.ation  obtained  from  precision 
measuring  and  recording  instruments  and  m.akes  evaluations  upon 
which  technical  decisions  are  based, 

11,  A.nalyzes  and  diagnoses  technical  problems  that  involve 
independent  decisions. 

12,  Deals  with  a variety  of  technical  problems  involving  many 
factors  and  variables  V7hich  require  anfunder standing  of 
several  technical  fields. 


ACCREDITATION  OF  CURRICULUMS 


The  following  post~high  school  institutions  are  presently  awarding 
the  associate  degree  and  it  is  assumed  that  no  additional  accreditation 
is  necessary: 


VJeber  State  College 


College  of  Southern  Utah 


Dixie  College 


Snow  College 

College  of  Eastern  Utah 

Such  is  not  the  case  for  Utah's  two  trade- technical  institutes. 
Therefore,  it  is  recoirmended  that 

1.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  clarify  by  Attorney 
General's  opinion  their  right  to  accredit  the  two  trade- 
technical  schools  to  grant  the  Associate  Degree. 

2.  In  the  event  the  i'-ttorney  General  rules  that  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  does  not  have  the  power  to  accredit 
the  two  trade- technical  institutes  to  give  Associate  degrees, 
it  is  then  recommended  that  the  implementing  legislation  be 
drafted  and  hopefully  included  in  the  Governor's  agenda  for 
the  upcoming  special  session. 

3.  A copy  of  similar  legislation  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  follows: 

CHAPTER  562.  AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL, 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  TO  ESTABLISH  COURSES 
BEYOND  SECONDARY  LEVEL  AND  AUTHORIZING  SAID  SCHOOLS  TO 
GRANT  CERTAIN  DEGREES  TO  PERSONS  COMPLETING  SUCH  COURSES 
OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  Chapter  74  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  37  the  following  section:  - - 

SECTION  37a..  If  a school  committee  or  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  industrial,  technical,  agricultural  or  vocational  school  subject  to 
this  chapter  determines  that  sufficient  need  exists  in  such  school  for 
a course  or  courses  beyond  secondary  school  level  and  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  greater  opportunities  for  employment  in  industrial, 
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apricultural  and  technical  occupations,  it  may  submit  in  writing  its 
plans  for  such  course  or  courses  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Uoon  written  approval  of  said  plans  by  said  department,  such  school 
committee  or  board  of  trustees  may  establish  and  maintain  such  extended 
courses  of  instruction  on  a technical  institute  level  and  public  funds 
may  be  appropriated  for  said  purpose;  provided,  that  such  courses  of 
instruction  conform  to  such  standards  as  said  department  may  establisi-, 
and  are  maintained  by  said  school  coirmittee  or  said  trustees  under  the 
general  regulations  of  the  department.  Any  such  school  may  use  the 
designation  "technical  institute"  with  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  courses  at  such  school,  and  the  school  coirmittee  or  trustees  of  ^ 
such  school  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  division  of  vocationao. 
education  and  the  board  of  collegiate  authority,  grant  the  degree  oi 
Associate  in  Applied  Science  to  persons  vzho  complete  such  course  or  courses 

of  instruction. 

This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  board  of  regional 
community  colleges,  or  any  action  of  said  board  under  section  twenty-seven 
of  chapter  fifteen,  or  to  any  regional  community  college. 

SECTION  2.  Chapter  645  of  the  acts  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  7 the  following  section: 

SECTION  7A.  Any  city,  toi-m,  regional  school  district  or  county 
which.' is  eligible  for  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
establishes  extended  courses  of  instruction  in  a vocational  school,  as 
provided  in  section  thirty-seven  A of  chapter  seventy-four  of  the  General 
Lav7S,  and  wishes  to  enlarge  or  construct  a school  for  the  purpose  of^ 
maintaining  such  extended  courses  of  instruction  on  a technical  institute 
level  shall  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance  in  the  construction  or 
enlargement  of  such  school  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  provided 
by  this  act. 


4.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  avoid  unnecessary 
duplication  of  services  in  adding  technical  curriculums  to  the  two  trade- 

technical  institutes'  educational  program. 

5.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  seek  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  the  Engineering  Associations  of  Utah  and  the  industry  who 
will  be  expected  to  em^ploy  the  trained  technician  prior  to  establishing 
these  curriculums  in  the  trade- technical  schools. 
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6.  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  present  a budget 
based  upon  need,  to  the  legislature  wherein  the  Junior  Colleges  can 
strengthen  their  present  technical  education  curriculums . 

The  two  trade- technical  schools  should  be  given  an  added  assignment 
to  program  extensively  in  technical  education.  The  legislature  should 
appropriate  funds  to  meet  this  division  of  the  trade- technical  school 
curriculum. 

7.  That  the  long  range  plans  of  the  two  trade- technical  schools 
include  the  possible  accreditation  by  E.C.P.D.  to  accomplish  this. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  give  due  consideration 
to  establishing  technical  curriculums  which  can  be  approved  by  E.C.P.D.. 

E.C.P.D.  is  an  Engineer's  Council  for  Professional  Development.  It 
is  representative  of  the  major  engineering  societies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Within  its  organizational  structure,  a subcommittee  on 
technical  institute  accreditation  exists.  This  committee  has  set  up 
accreditation  standards  which  include  the  following: 

1.  Curriculum  length  of  not  less  than  one  academic  year  of  full-time 
study  or  the  equivalent  in  part-time  study. 

2.  Admission  on  the  basis  of  high  school  graduation  or  equivalent, 

3.  Curriculums  that  are  technological  in  nature,  employing  the 
application  of  physical  science  and  the  techniques  of  mathematics 
to  the  solution  of  practical  problems,  with  a prescribed 
sequence  of  related  courses  in  a specific  field. 

4.  Instruction  to  emphasize  laboratory  work.  Instruction  by 
correspondence  study  may  be  included. 

5.  Qualified  teaching  staff  and  adequate  physical  facilities. 

6.  Programs  to  be  offered  by  an  organized  school  or  division  of  an 
institution  or  industry  devoted  to  the  specific  aim  of  providing 
technical  institute  programs,  which  are  stable  organizations  with 
adequate  financial  support,  and  which  have  demonstrated 
achievement  in  the  technical  institute  field. 


Panel  of  Consultants  Report.  Appendix  I.  "Technical  Training  in  the 
United  States",  Lynn  A.  Emerson.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PART  IV. 


THE  ROLE  OF  UTAH'S  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  EDUCATION  FOR 
SEMI-SKILLED  AND  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS. 


The  following  pages  in  this  part  of  the  report  are  included  to: 

1.  indicate  a few  of  the  many  semi-skilled  and  service  occupations 
which  should  be  considered  for  inclusion  in  Utah's  vocational 
education  program. 

2.  to  compare  these  occupations  with  the  skilled  and  technical 
occupations . 

3.  to  make  recommendations  for  improvement  in  this  phase  of  Utah's 
vocational  education  program. 


SEMI-SKILLED  AND  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Clerical  occupations  File  clerks 

Duplicating  machine  operator 

Cashier 

Teller 

Stock  clerks 

Switch  board  operator 

Receptionists 

Collectors 

Hotel  clerks 

Adjusters 

Key  punch  operators 

Sales  occupations  Real  estate  salesman 

Insurance  salesman 
Sales  clerk 
Display  person 
Window  trimmers 
Show  card  man 


; 
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vService  occupations 
(domestic  and  commercial) 

Housekeeper 
Landscaper 
Cooks  and  bakers 
Nursemaids 
Hostess 

Waiters  *■  waitresses 

Meat  cutter 

Barber 

Manicurist 

Emb aimers 

Hospital  attendants 
Shoe  repairman 

Protective  service 
occupations 

Fireman  (beginning  grade) 

Policeman  (beginning  grade) 

Justice  of  Peace  (beginning  grade) 

Building  service  occupations 

Janitor 

Boiler  operator 
Tile  setter 
Painter 

Processing  occupations 

Electroplater 
Found ryman 

Gravel  plant  operator 

Co remaker 

Molders 

Machine  trades 

Lathe  operator 
Drill  press  operator 
Milling  machine  operator 

Metalworking  occupations 

Forging 

Fabricating  machine  operator 

Mechanical  occupations 

Farm  mechanic 
Automobile  front  end  and 
brake  specialist 
Carman 

Office  machine  repairman 

Textile  occupations 

Power  machine  operator 

Inspector 

Warehouseman 

Electrical  occupations 


Armature  winder 
Assemblyman 


Others 


Fabric,  rug  and  uphols cry- 
cleaner 
Custodian 

Draftsman  (copyroan  or  tracer) 
Hotel  or  motel  housekeeper 
Floriculturist 
Service  station  attendant 
Heavy  equipment  operator 
Heavy  equipment  oiler 
Heavy  duty  truck  driver 
Materials  expediter 
V/arehouse  foreman 
Warehouse  helper 
Transit  man 
Rod  man  (Eng.) 

Auto  parts  salesman 

Counter  man 

Salesman 

Nurses  aide 

Manicurist 

Barber 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Fork  lift  operator 

Guard 

Glazier 

Floor  coverer 

Paper  hanger 

Expediter 

Service  Station  Manager 
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An  extensive  list  of  semi-skilled  and  service  occupations  could 
have  been  added  to  this  report.  However j it  was  not  felt  to  be  necessary 
in  light  of  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  an  advisory  committee  to  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  be  appointed  to  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  increased  curriculum  offering.  The  committee  is  to  be  representative 
of  groups  like  the  following  associations  who  will  be  expected  to  employ 
the  trained  students: 

* Utah  Restaurant  Association 

Utah  Mining  Association 

Utah  Canners  Association 

Municipal  League 

County  Officials  Association 

Utah  Automobile  Dealers  Association 

A.F.  of  L.  & C.I.O.  both  divisions 

Several  oil  companies  including  the 

Dealers  Association  and  the  Utah  Petroleum  Council 
Utah  Needle  Trades  Council 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Hotel  - Motel  Association 
Utah  Manufacturers  Association 
Independent  Auto  Dealers  Association,  etc. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  curriculum  of  the  two  trade- technical 
schools  be  enlarged  to  include  a substantial  curriculum  in  the  semi-skilled 
and  service  occupational  training  program. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  other  post-high  school  institutions 
involved  in  vocational  education  also  include  in  their  curriculum  offerings 
more  of  the  semi-skilled  and  service  occupational  programs. 

4.  It  is  felt  that  within  Utah’s  pose-high  school  institutions, 
there  has  been  a gradual  eroding  away  of  these  kinds  of  programs  in  favor 
of  the  more  sophisticated  training  programs  and  that  this  trend  should 
cease. 
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5,  It  is  felt  that  legislative  appropriation  for  these  programs  should 
be  enlarged  and  earmarked  to  guarantee  the  inclusion  of  these  curriculums 
in  Utah's  vocational  education  program  according  to  need. 
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PART  V. 


A.  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS 

There  is  need  to  analyze  Utah's  total  vocational  education  program 
in  terms  of  programs  for  "youth  with  special  needs".  Both  hign  school 
and  post-high  school  vocational  education  programs  should  be  evaluated 

in  terms  of  meeting  these  needs. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  following  questions  relate 
to  those  programs  of  the  post-high  school  institutions  for  "youth  witn 
special  needs": 

1,  Who  are  the  "youth  with  special  needs"  to  be  served  by  post- 
high  school  vocational  education/ 

2,  \'Jho , besides  vocational  education  people  are  presently  involved 
in  programs  in  the  interest  of  these  youth? 

3.  l^iat  can  vocational  education  do  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
these  youth? 

4.  Should  a closer  working  relationship  be  established  between 
vocational  education  and  the  other  agencies  serving  these  youth? 

WHO  ARE  THESE  YOUTH  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS?  ^ 

Let  us  forget  momentarily  those  needs  of  youth  which  are  formally 
connected  with  special  education  and  rehabilitation  (the  physically 
handicapped  - the  blind,  the  hard  of  hearing,  the  crippled,  and  a host  of 
others).  There  is  a whole  gamut  of  other  needs  which  might  be  termed 
"special".  These  students  are  sometimes  called  potential  dropouts, 
uninterested,  reluctant,  disadvantaged,  alienated,  or  culturally  deprived. 
Other  youth  problems  are  recognized  in  connection  with  the  minorities. 
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the  migrants,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
the  delinquent.  Altogether,  the  number  represented  in  these  classificat’ o 
is  very  great;  the  "dynamite"  generated  as  a result  may  be  social, 
political,  and  economic,  especially  in  large  population  centers.  These 
young  people  are  of  grave  concern  to  the  community.  State  and  Nation. 

For  many  reasons,  these  and  other  students  not  represented  in  the 
classifications  above  become  the  dropouts,  the  early  leavers  of  a systrm 
of  mass  education.  Many  of  them  feel  that,  in  view  of  the  academic 
nature  of  the  school  program  and  the  hierarchy  of  teachers'  marks,  they 
are  failures  and  do  not  belong  in  school.  Their  interests  and  aptitudes 
may  be  different  and  more  related  to  the  motor  skills  and  practical  aspect 
of  learning.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  context  m.any  of  them  may  be 
gifted  or  talented  if  this  classification  can  be  defined  in  psychomotor 
learning.  Usually  the  intelligence  they  display  is  nonverbal;  their 
strength  is  not  in  the  symbolic  and  abstract,  although  they  seem  to  be 
able  to  sometimes  master  this  deficiency  through  strong  interest  and 
motivation,  occasional  success  and  recognition,  and  realistic  application. 
School,  many  of  them  conclude,  is  a waste  of  time. 

The  apparent  lack  of  interest  and  motivation  is  a serious  problem 
to  these  students  and  to  the  school  which  recognizes  diverse  needs  and 
individual  differences.  Many  of  them  have  not  considered  what  they  will 
do  upon  entering  the  labor  market.  Others  have  had  unrealistic  and 
arbitrary  goals  set  up  for  them  by  parents,  teachers,  other  adults,  and 
companions.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a severe  lack  of  occupational 


intorma tion  and  vocational  guidance  of  a nondirective  nature  appropriate 
to  their  individual  needs  and  characteristics. 

Considerable  inquiry  and  research  have  been  devoted  to  dropouts  and 

school  leavers.  A study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals  numerou? 

new  insights  into  the  labor  experiences  of  high  school  graduates  and 

dropouts.  Most  important  in  this  respect,  the  study  submits  some 

suggestions  and  hypotheses  concerning  the  school  leaver  and  his 

relationship  to  the  educational  and  guidance  process  in  the  public  schools. 

Out  of  the  study  which  involved  seven  geographic  areas  of  the  United 

States  and  represented  a universe  of  22,000  school  leavers  (12,000  high 

school  graduates  and  10,000  dropouts),  the  implications  summarized  below 

^1 

seem  to  be  predominant  to  the  concern  for  youth  with  special  needs. 

"1.  Dropouts  do  not  form  a neat  homogeneous  group  vzith  unique 
problems.  They  are  characterized  by  innumerable  individual 
differences.  Some  do  have  low  IQ’s,  but  others  are  well  up 
on  the  IQ  scale.  He  can  best  approach  these  boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  way  in  which  we  try  to  deal  v?ith  all  the  rest;  each 
individual  with  his  ovTn  interests,  talents,  and  aptitudes. 

2.  Experience  (of  the  study)  with  these  boys  and  g^rls  points  to 
this  fact;  That  the  problems  which  finally  result  in  a dropout 
begin  - and  are  quite  overt  --  way  back  in  the  elementary  school. 

In  fact,  it  is  quite  early  in  grade  school  that  many  of  the 
potential  dropouts  begin  to  fall  behind  in  their  scholastic 
achievement,  a process  which  results  in  retardation. 

. 3.  Most  of  the  dropouts  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  v?ith  the 
school  programs  available  to  them.  These  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  may  be  *•“  at  least  in  part  ~~  rationalizations 
of  young  people  because  of  their  very  action  in  leaving  school. 

But  these  responses  were  prevalent  and  consistent  enough  to 
warrant  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  curricula  available  for  persons  such  as  these. 

The  fact  that  many  dropouts  do  return  after  several  years' 
absence  and  from  the  vantage  point  of  hard  out-of -school  experience. 


..  * 

^Seymour  Wolfbein,  "The  Transition  from  School  to  VJork;  A Study  of  the 
School  Leaver,"  Readings  in  Unemployment.  Prepared  for  the  Special 
Committee  on  Unemployment  Problems,  U.  S,  Senate,  86th  Cong.  1st  Se 
Washington:  U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1960  p.  712-714. 

(condensed  from  the  original) 
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in  search  oi  specific  courses  which  they  consider  of 
particular  value  in  advancing  them  i.n  their  career  development, 
points  to  the  possible  rewards  we  might  reap  from  such  a 
course  of  action, 

4.  Finally,  some  of  the  findings  are  relevant  to  the  manpower 
position  of  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
dropouts  - and  perhaps  even  many  of  the  high  school  graduates-- 
represent  a strategic  los’s-of  potential  college- trained 
personnel.  This  is  not  true,  however,  in  relation  to  our 
manpower  needs  for  trained  skilled  workers.  A good  share 
of  the  dropouts,  for  example,  might  have  made  the  grade  as 
skilled,  highly  trained  blue-collar  workers--if  they  had 
stayed  in  high  school  until  graduation  and  thus  become 
eligible  for  post-high  school  training  programs  in  these 
fields.  Skilled  labor,  becoming  increasingly  complex  as 
it  is,  is  more  and  more  requiring  minimum  levels  of  educational 
attainment. " 


Another  serious  element,  especially  for  the  young  people  with  special 
needs,  is  unemployment  and  its  relationship  to  society  and  to  the  State 
and  Nation’s  economy. 

It  is  of  vital  concern  to  everyone  that  youth  unemployment  is  closely 
related  to  the  fact  that  they  ha  e few  marketable  skills. 

We  must  recognize  and  deal  with  the  disturbing  problem  of  the  untrained 
adolescent.  The  fact  remains  that  the  unemployment  rate  for  students 
who  have  not  completed"  high  school  is  about  30  per  cent,  about  twice  as 
high  as  it  is  among  those  who  have  graduated.  Many  become  wards 
of  state  and  local  agencies.  It  may  well  be  wiser  and  cheaper  to  keep 
them  in  training  institutions  until  they  learn  a useful  skill  or  service 
rather  than  to  allow  them  to  loiter  until  they  become  delinquent  or 
criminal. 

Population  centers  of  the  United  States  are  experiencing  great 
difficulty  with  tremendous  numbers  of  youth  with  special  needs, 

Utah’s  Wasatch  front  constitutes  an  area  where  concern  for  an  educatioual 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  youth  is  paramount. 


Within  the  greater  Cleveland  area,  a survey  was  made  relating  to 

"unemployed  out  of  school  youth".  Although  the  percentage  of  negro  youth 

is  considerably  higher  in  Cleveland  than  in  Utah’s  Wasatch  front,  however, 

it  is  felt  that  similar  problems  relating  to  unemployment  exist. 

The  Cleveland  study  included  a 1,200  youth  (16-22)  sample 

involving  over  9,000  separate  household  contacts  and  presents  impressive 

findings  and  implications  of  youth  unemployment,  particularly  of  non-graduates. 

Approximately  two  out  of  three  (63  per  cent)  of  the  out-of-school 
youth  age  16-21  are  unemployed. 

Approximately  one  out  of  three  (33  per  cent)  of  the  unemployed  are 
high  school  graduates.  One  out  of  two  (53  per  cent)  completed 
the  ninth  grade.  A total  of  67  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  are 
.nongraduates. 

Approximately  three  out  of  four  (73  per  cent)  of  the  nongraduates 
are  unemployed. 

Two-thirds  (67  per  cent)  of  the  unemployed  expressed  a feeling 
that  they  could  obtain  employment  if  they  could  obtain  training 
in  a school. 

Almost  three  out  of  four  (71  per  cent)  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
three  areas  largely  populated  by  Negro  children  thought  they  could 
obtain  employment  if  they  could  obtain  training  in  school.  Less 
than  one  out  of  two  (48  per  cent)  of  the  unemployed  in  the  Near 
■ West  Side  expressed  a similar  opinion. 

The  Cleveland  study  raises  some  serious  questions^ 

1.  Can  the  unemployed  youth  pull  themselves  up  by  their  ovjn 
bootstraps?  Do  they  want  to?  What  are  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  them  from  helping  themselves? 

2,  Why  is  unemployment  so  prevalent  in  communities  populated  by 
Negroes?  Is  racial  discrimination  a major  cause  factor? 

3,  VJhat  can  be  done  to  improve  the  employability  of  the  unemployed? 

What  are  the  individuals  themselves  doing  to  solve  the  problem? 

What  services  can  be  established  to  enable  the  unemployed  to 
help  themselves? 

4.  Is  the  school  curriculum  realistic?  How  can  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  the  schools  be  utilized  more  effectively  to  prevent 
further  accentuation  of  the  problem? 


5.  What  are  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  industry,^  laborj  and 
social  agencies  in  relation  to  the  growing  armies  of  unercploye 

youth? 

6.  V/hat  does  widespread  unemployment  among  the  youth  mean  to  the 
community  in  terms  of  responsible  citizenship,  productivity, 

and  strength? 

Sensitive  teachers  and  other  educators  attempt  to  help  divergent, 
atypical  young  people,  but  often  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  special 
competence  and  training,  lack  of  specialized  referral  services,  lack 
of  parental  cooperation,  lack  of  adequate  time,  equipment  and  facilities, 

and  many  other  insufficiencies. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  publ 
schools  to  make  provisions  for  special  needs.  The  Opportunity  School  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  is  an  outstanding  example.  The  age  range  of  its 
students  since  its  establishment  in  1916  has  been  from  16  to  over  70. 


The  aims  of  the  school’s  founders  are  notable; 

To  provide  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  for  those  persons  who  ha 
been  deprived  of  school  advantages  in  youth 

To  provide  a working  knowledge  of  many  of  the  trades  and  industries 

To  offer  opportunities  to  men  and  women  already  in  mechanical  and 
industrial  pursuits  who  have  the  ambition  to  become  more  efficient 

workers . 

**To  give  boys  and  girls  another  chance,  who  for  various  reasons  did 
not  fit  well  in  the  regular  public  schools. 

To  give  people  born  in  other  countries  a chance  to  learn  English 
and  also  to  prepare  them  for  naturalization  and  citizenship. 


The  continuation  and  part-time  school  is  another  example  of  attempts 
by  the  states  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  youth. 
The  10  purposes  of  the  continuation  school  as  they  were  listed  inH-:^^ 


continue  to  be  appropriate  in  1966. 

1.  Give  every  youth  as  a fundamental  service,  the  necessary  minimum 
of  ability  to  use  the  fundamental  arts  of  reading,  writing  and 
figuring. 

2.  Help  him  remove  those  removable  physical  defects  that  are  a 
handicap  to  him  for  life  and  for  work. 

3.  Some  help  in  his  problem  of  keeping  physically  fit. 

4.  Getting  and  holding  a juvenile  job  and  planning  for  a more 
permanent  career. 

5.  Planning  and  carrying  out  activities  for  his  leisure  time. 

6.  Acquiring  a love  of  reading. 

7.  Expanding  his  interests,  appreciations,  and  hobbies. 

8.  Selecting  and  practicing  desirable  social  and  economic  habits. 

. 9.  -Developing  interest  and  initiative  in  social  affairs. 

10.  Acquiring  desirable  social  attitudes  and  working  ideas. 

Added  to  the  list  must  be 

11.  Skill  training  through  a program  of  vocational  or  technical 
education  comparable  to  their  potential  ability. 


WHO,  BESIDES  .VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PEOPLE  ARE  PRESENTLY  INVOLVED  IN  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  THESE  YOUTH? 


1,  One  doesn't  have  to  look  far  to  see  a proliferation  of  services 
working  in  the  interest  of  these  youth.  Some  of  these  are: 

■ The  State  Department  -of  Employment  Security 
The  State  Department  of  Welfare 
The  State  Council  on  Children  & Youth 
The  Juvenile  Court  System 
The  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
The  State  and  Local  Coordinators  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  Manpower  Act,  etc. 
Industry  sponsored  programs 
Vocational  education,  etc. 


WHAT  CAN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DO  TO  BETTER  SERVE  THE  NEEDS  OF  THESE  YOUTH? 


On  the  whole,  vocational  education  has  been  largely  for  selected 
students.  Formal  attempts  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  youth  have  not 
been  extensive,  although  there  have  been  some  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  maladjusted  in  special  education  ana  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Especially  is  the  above  statement  true  as  it  relates  to  Utah’s  two 
trade-technical  institutes.  The  following  statements  support  this  contention 
Statement  #1  is  by  a regional  supervisor  of  rehabilitation: 


"Our  agency  has  certainly  appreciated  having. Utah  Trade-Technical 
Institute  in  our  midst.  We  feel  that  we  have  made  very  good  use 
of  this  school  for  training  opportunities.  It  appears,  however, 
that  although  we  have  very  good  training  facilities  in  Utah 
County  for  our  clients  with  GATE  scores  of  80  or  above,  we  are 
lacking  in  training  opportunities  for  those  with  scores  from 
55  to  80,  As  Utah  Trade -Technical  Institute  has  grown  and ^changed 
from  a "vocational  school"  to  a "trade-technical  institute  , it 
seems  that  some  entrance  requirements  have  likew^e  risen  to 
eliminate  a few  of  the  students  with  less  ability.  Somewhere  in 
the  form  of  state  coordinated  post-high  school  planning  committees, 
we  believe  there  should  definitely  be  included  some  opportunities 
for  the  increasing  number  of  borderline  graduates  as  well  as 
the  dropouts  and  special  education  students.  There  should  be  a 
place  in  our  society  for  a training  program  directed  toward  the 
education  of  "helpers"  in  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  other 
. trade  occupations  where  the  objective  would  be  something  less  than 
journeyman  status," 

Statement  #2  is  by  the  State’ Supervisor  of  Employment  Security; 

"Incidentally,  we  continue  to  have  the  question;  VJhat  do  we  do  for 
the  student  who  lacks  school  interest?  A void  still  exists  vjhich 
to  a degree  was  being  filled  by  the  original  vocational  schools. 

Statement  ^^3  is  by  a school  district  superintendent; 

"My  greatest  concern  is  that  we  still  have„no  effective  program  for 
the  student  who  is  not  slow  enough  to  fit  into  a remedial  situation 
and  yet  cannot  now  meet  your  entrance  requirements.  These  are  the 


lost  sheep  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  Somewhere  W2  are 
failing  to  provide  an  adequate  program 'for  them.  They  are  the 
potential  "dropouts"  and  represent  a real  problem  insofar  as  society 

is  concerned," 

Statement  #4  is  by  a high  school  principal  of  Granite  District: 

"I  am  not  sympathetic  to  this  proposition  of  making  junior  colleges 
out  of  our  trade- technical  schools.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
(a)  accoTTinodate  all  who  want  and  need  training;  (b)  I am  afraid 
they  will  continue  the  present  plan  of  being  too  selective  in 

admissions. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Salt  Lake  Trade-Technical  Institute  does 
little  to  help  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  State  of  Utah. ^ 

They,  like  so  many  before  them,  have  become  so  highly  selective  in 

'Kiheir  admission  policies,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  in. 

"Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  V7e  do  not  have  adequate 
opportunity  and  consequently  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  allows 
them  to  'charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear*  in  terms  of  entering, 
qualification.  I do  not  refer  to  money  costs,  but  rather  the 
academic  excellence  that  must  be  met  before  admissions  is 
considered  at  this  school." 


Whether  the  statements  made  about  admission  standards  at  the  urade- 
technical  schools  can  be  justified  or  nullified  isn't  the  important  point 
that  this  coirmittee  chooses  to  make,  rather  that  objective  #1  of 
vocational  education  is  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  all  students, 
and  this  includes  "youth  with  special  needs". 

If  these  criticisms  are  valid  for  the  two  trade-technical  schools, 
then  surely  it  can  be  argued  that  Utah's  other  post-high  school 
institutions  have  transcended  far  beyond  the  two  trade-technical  schools 
in  their  selective  entrance  requirements. 
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To  improve  and  redirect  vocational  education  to  better  serve  youth 
with  special  needs  - - ^ 

1.  New  occupationally  oriented  programs  of  vocational  education 
should  Be  added  to  the  school  curriculum  designed  to  lead  to 
employment  in  jobs  kno^-m  to  exist  and  to  be  successful 
educational  experiences  for  students  who  cannot  profit  from 
instruction  in  the  traditional  programs. 

2.  Cooperative  (school  work)  programs  should  be  organized  wherever 
possible,  so  that  the  student  concerned  may  have  the  advantage 
of  school  experience  coordinated  with  employment. 

3.  Diversity  and  flexibility  should  be  the  keynote  of  such 
programs,  and  instruction  should  be  highly  individualized 

in  order  to  assure  the  occupational  stability  of  such  students 
when  they  actually  enter  upon  full-time  employment. 

4.  Appropriate  vocational  guidance  of  practical  significance  should 
be  made  available  to  each  person,  and  each  one  trained  arid 
employed  should  be  followed  up  to  determine  the  value  of  training 
provided  and  to  secure  information  leading  to  improvement  of 
both  content  and  method  in  future  courses. 

5.  Specially  trained  teachers  who  understand  the  variety  of  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth  and  who  are  occupationally  competent  in 
the  specialized  vocational  areas  represented  “should  be  employed 
for  these  programs. 

6.  Experimental  and  pilot  programs  should  be  planned  and 
conducted  to  develop  practices  to  serve  these  students  more 
effectively. 


Vocational  education  programs  for  youth  with  special  needs  should 
recognize  that  --  1 

1.  A strong  program  of  .vocational  guidance  and  counseling  should  be 
maintained. 

2.  Youth  with  physical  or  mental  handicaps  can  profit  from 
vocational  education  programs  and  courses  appropriate  to  their 
needs  and  limitations. 

* 

3.  Careful  selection  and  grouping  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
aptitude,  mental  capacity,  limitations,  and  needs;  these  students 
should  not  be  enrolled  in  the  various  classes  of  the  regular 
vocational  program,  unless  they  have  the  interest  or  capacity 

to  succeed. 


4.  The  occupational  objectives  of  special  needs  courses  and  programs 
may  appropriately  includ.e'  training  for  occupations  which  are  less 
than  skilled  and  which  may  be  limited  in  range  and  scope. 

5.  Definite  provisions  must  be  made  for  the  continuing  basic 
education  of  these  young  people,  including  diagnostic  and 
remedial  measures  to  assure  competency  in  the  foundation  skills 
and  citizenship  and  success  in  the  world  of  work, 

6.  Some  of  these  students  may  benefit  from  training  for  entering 
the  regular  vocational  programs.  Others  may  require  more 
specialized  training  leading  directly  to  employment  when  they  leave 

school . 

7.  Teachers  with  specialized  competencies  should  be  utilized  in 
the  planning,  teaching,  and  evaluation  of  programs  for  these 
students . 

8.  An  active  program  of  placement  and  follo^-mp,  including 
appropriate  referral  services,  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  program. 

9.  Continuing  programs  of  experimentation,  research,  and  evaluation, 
involving  multiple  cooperative  relationships  at  all  levels, 
should  be  initiated  and  maintained. 


Should  there  be  established  a closer  working  relationship  between 
vocational  education  and  the  other  agencies  serving  the  needs  of  these 
you  th  ? 


1,  A non-paid  advisory  committee  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  should  be  appointed.  This  coirmittee  should  have  representation 

from  the  following  agencies; 

The  State  Department  of  Employment  Security 
The  State  Department  of  \^elfare 
The  State  Council  on  Chii^rer*^  and  Youth 
The  Juvenile  Court  System/ 

The  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 
The  State  and  Local  Coordinators  under  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Manpower  Act 
Industry 

Municipal  League 

County  Officials  Association 
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2.  It  is  recoranended  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  rhc«  Li.-J.li* 
to  earmark  funds  for  classes  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  these  yjuth 
vocational  education. 

OTHER  RECOI-IMENDATIONS 

1.  Never  should  the  imiage  of  vocational  educatiou  relate  solely 
to  programs  for  "youth  with  special  needs".  Neither  should 
it  relate  only  to  the  more  sophisticated  programs. 

2.  The  ideal  program  would  be  to  Include  in  the  curriculum  those 
occupational  training  programs  which  parallel  the  aptitudes  cl 
these  youth. 

3.  That  standards  of  achievement  be  set  at  a level  related  to  tneir 
peer  groups,  not  with  their  superiors.  They  should  be  expected 
to  earn  their  place  in  vocational  education  through  their  ovm 
initiative  and  desire  to  succeed. 

4.  That  adequate  counseling  service  be  provided  this  group  of 
students. 


^Panel  of  Cons'ultants  on  Vocational  Education.  Education  for  a Chang|ng^ 

World  of  Work.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 


B. 


YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  ’fflO  CAN  EE  SERVED  BY  THE  TECHNICA.L  CURRICULUM 


There  is  need  to  analyze  Utah's  post  high  school  vocational-technical 
education  program  in  terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults 
in  technical  education. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  technical  education  by 
business,  industry  and  government,  wherein  capable  students  can  obtain 

f • - 

excellent  employment  after  2 or  3 years  of  concentrated  post  high  school 
education. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the  following  questions  relate  to 
programs  for  youth  and  adults  in  technical  educat?.oni 

1.  \-Jho  are  the  students  who  will  be  served  by  the  increased  emphasis 

upon  technical  courses  at  the  two  trade- technical  schools?  VJhere  will 

they  come  from? 

2.  \'/hy  should  the  t^^o  trade- technical  schools  be  involved  in  these 
technical  curriculums? 

3,  Why  should  college  credit,  including  the  Associate  Degree,  be 
approved  for  some  of  the  curriculums  at  the  trade-technical  schools? 

4,  Where  can  vocational  school  people  receive  valuable  help  in 
setting  up  these  programs? 

1,  \'/ho  are  the  students  who  will  be  served  by  the  increased  emphasis 

upon  technical  courses  at  the  two  trade-technical  schools?  \'/here  will 

they  come  from? 

Students  will  come  to  the  program  from  a number  of  sources  among 
which  are: 

a.  high  school  graduates  from  all  over  the  state.  Dr.  Mortimer's 
study  of  high  school  students  in  the  greater  Salt  Lake  Area  indicate'- 
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that  if  a Junior  Co 3. lege  were  created  in  the  greater  Salt  Lake  Area, 
many  students  would  attend  it,  rather  than  the  university  or  junior 
college  they  had  indicated  they  were  going  to  attend* 

It  is  felt  that  a sizeable  number  of  these  students  would  attend 
the  trade-technical  school^  technical  division,  if  and  when,  college  credit 
is  given.  Experience  in  many  states  proves  this  contention.  To  cite 
a few  states  where  this  has  proven  true  would  be  to  cite  Wisconsin, 

Florida,  Connecticut  and  California. 

Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  route  high  school  graduates  should 
take  in  enrolling  into  the  technical  curriculum  at  a trade  school  or  . 
enrollment  into  the  university  program. 

Students  coming  out  of  high  school  should  be  encouraged  to  select 
the  curriculum  of  the  university,  junior  college  or  trade-technical 
institute  which  best  fits  their  interest  and  aptitude.  The  student 
interested  in  liberal  arts  should  go  to  the  university  or  junior  college; 
whereas,  the  science  or  engineering  bound  student  should  be  divided  into 
two  categories  of  students: 

Student  P.oute:  (a)  This  route  should  include  those  students  who  choose 

to  complete  five  full  years  or  more  of  college  education,  who  when  they 
complete  their  training  will  be  working  with  abstract  ideas,  research, 
design,  etc.  It  would  be  anticipated  that  these  students  would  pursue 
junior  and  senior  college  curriculums. 

Student  Route:  (b)  This  route  should  include  tl'.ose  students  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  do  not  want  to,  or  cannot,  pursue  a full  five  year 


program,  and  whose  aptitude  and  interests  follow  the  talents  of  interpreting 
design  and  format,  to  others,  or  who  prefer  to  deal  in  methods  of  work,  as 
in  measurements  and  instrument  controls  and  adjustments,  or  who  prefer 
to  plan,  layout  and  install  complex  control  devices  or  aucomated  systems. 

These  students  should  be  encouraged  into  one  of  the  college  credit  curriculums 
of  the  trade- technical  schoo}.,  or  into  a technical  division  of  one  of  the 
junior  colleges. 

There  should  be  provision  whereby  there  could  be  a free  flow  of 
students  between  route  (a)  and  route  (b),  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  student  in  the  school  curriculum.  These  students  should  not  be 
considered  washouts  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  what  is  better  than  a 
year  of  post  high  school  experience  to  re-assess  the  students*  talents, 
interests  and  abilities  in  terms  of  the  route  he  should  ultimately 
follow , 

There  are  many  students  in  the  university  curriculum  today  who 
have  been  placed  upon  probation  or  make-up  basis  who  should  fit  student 
category  route  (b).  Many  of  these  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  the  trade-technical  school  curriculum. 

b.  University  transfer  students  who  derire  a shorter  route  to 
employment.  The  free  flow  of  students  should  allow  for  the  university 
student  to  make  application  for  transfer  from  the  university  program  to 
enrollment  into  the  trade -technical  school  technical  curriculums. 

c.  Many  businessmen  and  industrialists  are  encouraging  workers 
who  may  be  replaced  by  automation  to  enroll  in  curriculums  whereby  they 
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can  acquire  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  to  shift  from  a displaced 
job  to  new  job  categories  created  in  the  technological  advance. 

Incentives  in  the  form  of  tuition  scholor ships  are  being  given  to  many 
of  these  workers  to  encourage  their  attendance  in  educational  classes  to 
prepare  for  employment  as  technicians. 

It  is  anticipated  that  many  workers  of  this  category  will  enroll  in 
the  technical  curriculums  at  the  trade- technical  schools. 

Workers  who  become  unemployed  because  of  automation  can  also  swell 
the  student  ranks  of  the  technical  division  of  the  two  trade -technical 
schools  and  junior  colleges. 

d.  The  trade- technical  schools,  by  granting  college  credit,  should 
relieve  some  of  the  existing  burden  of  the  universities,  by  drav/ing 
lower  division  students  into  the  technical  curriculums.  The  potential 
student  load  from  this  source  can  be  most  significant  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  students. 

e.  The  trade  school  graduate  and  the  craftsman  working  in  industry 
will  pursue  study  and  training  to  become  technicians. 

Many  of  the  technical  occupations  grow  out  of  a knowledge  and 
ability  to  perform  as  a craftsman.  An  example  of  this  would  be  the  machinist 
who  senses  the  shortage  of  qualified  layout  men  or  tool  and  die  men 
and  wishes  to  pursue  additional  training  to  learn  one  or  both  occupations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  many  students  will  enroll  in  the  technical 
curriculums  from  these  sources. 

f.  There  is  pressure  being  exerted  from  all  fronts  to  include  many 
technical  curriculums  into  apprenticeable  occupations.  Many  of  the 
aero-space  industries  are  sensing  that  job  and  school  related  experiences, 
through  apprenticeship,  can  supply  many  needed  technicians.  Therefore, 

it  is  anticipated  that  the  technical  curriculums  of  the  two  trade 
technical  schools  and  junior  colleges  will  have  an  important  effect  upon 
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revamping  the  apprenticeable  occupations  to  include  many  technician  jobs. 
Student  enrollment  into  the  technical  schools  will  increase  significantly 
as  this  expansion  takes  place. 

Already  many  eligible  veterans  are  making  application  for  training 
at  the  two  trade- technical  schools  and  junior  colleges.  Many  of  these 
veterans  have  had  some  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  technical  occupations 
and  wish  to  continue -Ifheir  training  in  a technical  institute  program. 

Hundreds  of  veterans  will  pursue  college  level  programs,  many  at  one  of  the 

trade- technical  schools. 

g.  Within  the  high  schools  of  Utah  are  many  highly  motivated  senior 
high  school  students  who  are  seeking  more  than  the  high  school  can  offer  and 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  college  credit  while  still  in  high  school. 

These  students  should  be  encouraged  into  the  college  credit  division  of  the 
trade- technical  schools,  or  into  the  technical  division  of  the  junior  colleges. 
These  students*  needs  should  be  met  during  high  school  hours,  after  high 
school  hours  and/or  during  the  summer  months.  An  extensive  summer  curriculum 
should  be  available  wherein  these  students  can  gain  insight  into  the  changing 
world  of  work  including  the  role  of  the  technician  as  a member  of  the 
occupational  team.  Of  course,  college  credit  needs  to  be  an  incentive  towards 

their  enrollment. 

h.  Many  youth,  after  leaving  high  school,  shift  from  one  experience 
to  another  without  success,  until  they  finally  realize  that  through 
vocational-technical  education  they  can  rise  to  their  potential  as  a 
craftsman  or  technician.  Thousands  of  youth  fit  this  category  and  every 

year  a greater  percentage  are  enrolling  in  vocational  and  technical  education. 
If  past  experience  in  Utah  proves  true  for  the  future,  more  students  will 
find  their  way  into  the  two  trade-technical  schools’  technical  education 
programs  from  this  source  than  from  any  other  single  source. 
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1.  Several  federal  acts  provide  funds  for  students  to  enroll  in 
vocational  or  technical  education  classes.  Therefore,  it  is  anticipated  that 
many  students  from  these  sources  will  enroll  in  the  technical  curriculum 

at  the  junior  college  and  trade-technical  schools, 

2.  VJhy  should  the  two  trade- technical  schools  be  involved  in 
technical  education? 

There  should  be  one  policy  and  one  philosophy  v?hich  should  guide 
all  post  high  school  vocational- technical  education  regardless  of 
the  name  of  the  institution  where  it  is  conducted. 

Vocational  education  should  cover  an  extensive  curriculum  including 
courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  technician,  craftsman,  apprentice, 
semi-skilled  and  service  worker. 

Any  one  or  all  of  these  curriculums  including  those  of  the  technician 
level  should  be  a part  of  the  trade- technical  school  curriculum  as  well 
as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  junior  college  and  university. 

Another  major  reason  why  these  institutions  ought  to  include  many 
technical  curriculums  is  that  these  courses  are  the  "image  builders" 
which  draw  students  to  the  school. 

3.  IVhy  should  the  Associate  degree  and  college  credit  be  linked  to 
the  technical  curriculums  of  the  trade- technical  schools? 

For  two  major  reasons,  namely: 

a.  Because  the  technical  curriculums  should  be  of  college  level  work, 
and  because  there  is  such  a fine  line  of  distinction  between  these 
curriculums  and  the  science  and  engineering  curriculums  of  the  university, 

Utah  school  children  and  their  parents  are  so  indoctrinated  with  the 
desire  for  college  credit  that  this  is  the  opportunity  to  allow  the 
trade-technical  schools  to  relate  to  students  and  parents  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  university  and  the  junior  colleges. 


b.  Any  student  completing  work  in  one  of  the  technical  curriculums 
should  be  allowed  to  apply  that  college  credit  towards  a science  or 
engineering  program  at  one  of  the  universities  without  having  to  start 
over  as  a beginning  student,  which  is  now  the  case. 

4.  liJhere  can  vocational  educators  receive  valuable  help  in  launching 
into  these  technical  curriculums? 

Within  the  State  of  Utah  are  many  associations  of  professional 
people  who  have  a sincere  interest  in  helping  establish  these  curriculums 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  employment  needs  of  business,  industry 
and  government. 

Among  these  are  associations  such  as,  Utah  Chapter  of  the  American 
Architects  Association,  Utah  Chapter  of  the  Mining,  Metallurgical  and 
Petroleum  Engineers  of  America,  Utah  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
and  the  Utah  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Employment  Planning. 

Business  and  industrywho  will  be  expected  to  hire  the  trained 
technician  should  be  brought  into  the  program  on  an  advisory  basis. 
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PART  VI. 


ANCILLARY  SERVICES 


RESEARCH  1 

The  importance  of  research  in  the  field  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  must  be  recognized,  more  widely,  and  steps  taken  to  develop 
research  conmensurate  with  needs.  In  this  era  of  rapid  technological 
change,  many  things  are  happening  that  affect  vocational  education. 

New  scientific  concepts  are  emerging.  New  materials  and  processes  are 
appearing  in  industry.  New  instruments,  machines,  and  process  controls 
are  replacing  older  ones.  Occupations  are  changing  rapidly.  Industries 
are  moving  into  new  geographical  areas.  Significant  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  age,  characteristics,  and  spread  of  the  population.  These  and 
other  changes,  affect  vocational  and  technical  education. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  training  in  this 
rapidly  changing  world,  it  must  adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions.  Its 
patterns  of  organization  must  fit  into  the  evolving  educational  structure 
of  the  community,  state  and  the  nation.  Its  curriculum  content  must  be 
in  line  with  technological  and  social  needs.  Its  methods  of  instruction 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  latest  and  best  understanding  of  how  people 
learn  and  how  they  can  be  taught  most  effectively.  If  vocational 
education  programs  are  to  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  a state  or 
of  the  nation  as  a whole,  or  if  specific  programs  are  to  be  effective, 
much  more  information  is  needed  than  is  now  available.  This  is  the  task 
of  research  --  on  a broad  scale  --  from  specific  studies  of  detailed  problems 
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to  nationwide  studies  of  problems  involving  the  whole  country. 

There  has  been  very  little  research  conducted  related  to  vocational 
or  technical  education  either  at  the  national,  state  or  local  levels. 

Some  general  observations  concerning  research  that  has  been  done  in 
vocational  education  indicate  that: 

1.  Much  of  the  research  has  been  applied  research. 

2.  Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  research  in  the  basic 
sciences  and  disciplines  that  underlie  vocational  education, 
such  as  the  psychology  of  learning  specific  manipulative  and 
technical  skills,  human  relations  in  occupational  settings, 
and  the  like. 

% 

3.  There  has  been  little  experimental  research  under  controlled 
conditions. 

4.  A considerable  amount  of  the  research  has  been  somewhat 
superficial,  with  little  depth  or^  penetration.  The  gathering 
and  classification  of  the  data  have  absorbed  so  much  energy  that 
little  was  left  for  reflective  thinking  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  data  collected. 

5.  Although  most  of  the  research  has  been  local  in  scope,  with 
relatively  little  value  outside  the  local  area,  a number  of 
large-scale  cooperative  projects  have  been  undertaken 
involving  more  than  one  state.  Leadership  for  some  of  these 
studies  has  come  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

6.  Vocational  education  has  utilized  but  little  the  resources 
available  under  the  broad  cooperative  research  program  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

7.  The  reports  of  many  studies  have  had  limited  circulation,  perhaps 
through  lack  of  a suitable  medium  for  publishing  the  research 
findings  and  because  of  limited  editions  of  published  studies; 
also,  for  a lack  of  interest  of  vocational  educators  at  the  local 
level. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  research  in  vocational  education  has 
followed  the  pattern  outlined  above  are  as  follows: 

1.  Few  persons  have  been  trained  for  the  field  of  research  in 


vocational  education,  perhaps  because  the  opportunities  for 
full-time  employment  in  research  in  this  field  are  limited. 

Most  vocational  educators  are  pragmatists,  interested  mainly 
in  the  tasks  they  are  held  responsible  for,  rather  than  in  research. 
They  usually  undertake  research  only  when  faced  with  a problem 
that  demands  it  and  shy  away  from  really  tough  research  jobs 
that  require  a great  deal  of  time,  energy,  and  concentrated 
reflective  thinking. 

Much  of  the  research  in  vocational  education  grows  out  of 
requirements  for  graduate  degrees.  These  requirements, 
especially  at  the  master’s  degree  level,  can  often  be  met  by 
minor  studies  rather  than  through  comprehensive  research 
projects.  Too  few  persons  in  vocational  education  have  taken 
enough  graduate  work  to  be  able  to  do  good  research,  and 
many  of  those  who  carry  out  extensive  research  studies  lose 
their  interest  in  research  when  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  have  been  met. 

University  professors  in  vocational  education  fields,  who  might 
be  expected  to  carry  on  research  themselves,  are  often  so  loaded 
with  teaching  and  other  duties  that  they  have  no  time  and. 
energy  left  for  research.  Many  of  them  prefer  to  teach. 

Sometimes  the  available  time  beyond  that  required  for  teaching 
which  might  be  utilized  for  research,  is  devoted  to  outside 
paid  consultant  service  to  supplement  low  salaries. 

Comprehensive  research  requires  special  facilities  and  adequate 
finance  which  has  not  been  available. 

Research  activity  on  the  part  of  many  vocational  educators  has 
been  neglected  because  their  superior  officers  do  not  recognize 
its  value  and  do  not  give  sufficient  recognition  for  work  in 
this  field. 


NEEDED  RESEARCH  ^ 


What  criteria  should  be  established  for  the  development  of  a 
statewide  program  of  area  vocational  schools  - geographic  or 
population  areas  to  be  served,  tax  base,  sizes  of  schools,  range 
of  curriculum  offerings,  and  the  like? 

VJhat  criteria  are  most  useful  in  th^selection  of  students  for 
specific  pre-employment  training  programs? 


3.  How  effective  are  the  various  types  of  specific  instructional 
aids,  including  programmed  learning,  in  vocational  and  technical 
training  programs? 

4.  What  are  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  aging,  and  how 
can  they  be  met? 

5.  What  modifications  of  teaching  methods  are  desirable  in  training 
the  unemploj''ed  v/orker,  youth  with  special  problems,  and  other 
special, groups? 

' 6.  VJhat  should  be  the  land  and  building  requirements  for  vocational 
schools? 

7.  ^-Jhat  are  the  geographical  bare  spots  in  the  state  with  respect 
to  opportunities  for  vocational  and  technical  education  and  what 
measures  can  be  taken  to  provide  coverage? 

8.  What  should  be  the  relationship  between  area  vocational  centers 
and  comprehensive  high  schools  in  the  state’s  total  vocational 
technical  education  program. 

9.  To  what  extent  are  present  pre- employment  training  curriculums 
in  line  with  present-day  needs  in  the  occupational  fields  for 
which  the  training  is  designed,  and  how  can  they  be  kept  in  line 
with  needs? 

10.  V/hat  should  be  taught  in  the  vocational  school  as  compared  with 
what  industry  and  business  should  teach,  in  specific  types  of 
training  programs  ? 

11.  I'/hat  technical  occupations  --  now  here  or  emerging  --  are  found 
in  agriculture,  business,  industry,  the  health  fields,  and  other 
areas  of  employment  for  which  training  programs  are  not  now 
available,  and  how  can  appropriate  training  be  provided? 

12.  What  are  the  special  homemaking  problems  faced  by  the  women 

who  are  employed  outside  the  home  and  who  have  family  horaemaking 
responsibilities,  and  what  can  vocational  and  technical  education 
do  to  help  in  meeting  these  problems? 

13.  What  personality  traits  are  demanded  in  specific  occupations 
and  what  contribution  tovzard  their  development  can  be  made  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs; 

14.  I'Tliat  qualifications  are  needed  by  vocational  and  technical  teachers 
basic  and  technical  education,  occupational  experience, 
professional  teaching  competency  --  and  how  can  they  be  met? 
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CURRICULVMS  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


1 


Curriculums  and  instructional  materials  should  be  brought  up  to 
date  quickly,  as  occupations  change  and  teaching  methods  become  more 
effective.  In  vocational  education,  a national  plan  for  coordinating 
curriculum  and  materials  development  has  been  implemented  much  too 
slowly.  More  State  and  Federal  resources  should  be  allocated  to  this 
urgent  task. 

The  general  problem  of  curriculum  and  program  development  cannot 
be  reviewed  as  a unity  because  of  differences  in  the  groups  of  students 
involved.  In-school  preparatory  programs  should  concern  the  occupational 
area  in  its  most  modern  and  up-to-date  context,  but  should  stress 
foundation  or  fundamental  elements  of  the  occupational  area,  which 
change  far  less  rapidly  than  specific  skills.  On  the  other  hand,  out- 
of-school  youth  and  adults,  who  ase  usually  employed  workers  seeking 
to  update  and  upgrade  themselves,  must  concentrate  on  the  most  recent 
elements  of  occupational  change. 

In  theory,  vocational  education,  if  supported  by  proper  cooperative 
relationships,  adjust  automatically  to  the  changing  occupational 
environment.  However,  the  extent  of  the  vocational  programs  is  quite 
limited  in  most  schools,  and  the  schools  do  not  readily  add  new  programs. 


Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  Education  for  a Changing 
World  of  Work,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U,  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D,  C, 


PART  VII. 


A UTAH  SURVEY,  A NATIONAL  SURVEY. 


A UTAH  SURVEY 


To  get  a cross-section  of  opinions  from  people  in  Utah  who  have  a 
close  working  relationship  with  Utah's  two  trade -technical  institutes, 
a questionnaire  was  sent  to; 

a.  Sixteen  high  school  principals,  randomly  selected  from  large, 
medium  and  small  high  schools,  and  from  every  part  of  the  State. 

b.  Five  school  district  superintendents  in  the  immediate  area, 
served  by  one  of  the  two  trade- technical  institutes. 

c.  T\velve  executive  secretaries  or  administrative  officers  of 
statewide  associations,  for  which  at  least  one  of  the  two 
trade-technical  institutes  conduct  training  programs  to  train 
workers  for  occupations,  related  to  their  association.  An 
example  would  be,  the  Utah  Dental  Association,  wherein  one  of 
the  two  schools  is  presently  conducting  programs  to  train  dental 
assistants . 

Each  person  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  following  questions: 

Question;  Designate  which  of  the  following  types  of  administrative 

Boards  you  feel  will  serve  the  best  interests  of  Utah's 

two  trade- technical  schools. 

a.  State  Board  of  Education 

b.  A junior  college  board 

c.  A local  administrative  board 

Response : 

A.  High  School  principals 


Eleven  (11)  favored  the  State  Board  of  Education 
Tt-;o  (2)  favored  the  State  Board  of  Education  with 
a strong  local  board 

Two  (2)  favored  the  separate  Jr,  College  board 

B,  Associations  or  Organizations  served 

Eleven  (11)  favored  the  State  Board  of  Education 
One  (1)  favored  a Jr,  College  board  or  local  board 


C.  School  Superintendents 

Five  school  superintendents  were  asked  to  respond.  All  five 
responded  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  be  the  administrative 
agency. 

Question:  Should  Trade -Technical  Institutes  remain  as  they  are  now 

constituted  or  be  incorporated  with  a Jr.  College  program 
thereby  making  them  a community  college? 

Response : 

A.  High'  school  principals 

Five  (5)  favored  comprehensive  institutions 
Eleven  (11)  favored  separate  institutions 

B.  Associations  and  Organization  positions 

Four  (4)  favored  comprehensive  institutions 
Seven  (7)  favored  separate  institutions 
One  (1)  failed  to  respond  to  this  question 

C.  School  superintendents'  position 

Three  (3)  favored  comprehensive  institutions 
Two  (2)  favored  separate  institutions 

Question:  Do  you  feel  that  if  college  credit  were  given  for  some  of 

the  classes  conducted  at  the  trade- technical  institutes, 
that,  (a)  it  would  enhance  the  trade-technical  school? 

(b)  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational-technical 
program?  (c)  have  little  or  no  effect? 

Response: 

A.  High  school  principals 


Nine  (9)  high  school  principals  said  it  would  enhance  the 
program. 

Five  (5)  high  school  principals  indicated  it  would  diminivsh 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
Two  (2)  did  not  answer  this  question 

B.  Associations  and  Organizations 

Seven  (7)  were  in  favor  of  college  credit 

One  (1)  opposed  college  credit 

Four  (4)  failed  to  answer  this  question 

C.  School  superintendents 

Three -(3)  were  in  favor  of  college  credit 
Two  (2)  were  opposed 


A NATIONAL  SURVEY 


Correspondence  was  sent  to  each  of  the  fifty  states  requesting  informa 
tion  from  state  superintendents,  state  supervisors  of  vocational  education 
and  legislative  council  directors. 

Several  questions  were  asked,  among  which  were: 

1,  Should  institutions  be  comprehensive  or  have  separate  functions: 

2,  l<Jho  should  be  the  Administrative  Board  for  post-high  vocational 
schools? 

3,  Had  they  completed  a similar  study  in  their  state,  and  if  so, 
was  a copy  of  their  report  available? 

4,  Had  they  drafted  legislation  to  effectuate  their  committee 
recommendations,  and  if  so,  did  it  pass  to  become  law?  Also, 
were  copies  of  the  bills  available? 

5,  If  college  credit  were  to  be  given  for  vocational  education, 
what  courses  should  receive  credit?  And  how  were  the  courses 
accredited? 

6,  To  furnish  any  additional  information  which  would  be  helpful  to 
Utah’s  study. 


Responses  were  received  from  the  large  majority  of  the  states*  Many 
of  those  contacted  from  the  states  indicated  they  had  completed  similar 
studies.  Some  of  the  most  significant  of  these  studies  were  made  in 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island, 

New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  Texas. 

It  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  report  to  give  a resume  of  the 
findings  of  these  studies,  however,  if  the  committee  so  chooses,  this 
can  be  done  and  made  available.  Suffice  it  to  say,  several  conclusions 
have  been  draxm  from  answers  received,  and  are  included  in  Part  VIII  of 
this  report.  All  conclusions  can  be  substantiated. 


PART  VIII. 


CONCLUSIONS  and  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  upon  the  Utah  survey: 

1,  Most  high  school  principals  favor  having  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  the  administrative  board  over  the  two  trade- 
technical  institutes, 

2,  Most  associations  or  organizations,  who  have  direct  relationship 
to  the  training  programs  at  the  two  trade-technical  schools, 
favor  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  be  the  administrative 
board  for  the  two  trade-technical  schools, 

3,  School  superintendents  favor  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
the  administrative  board  for  the  two  trade-technical  schools, 

4,  There  is  not  a consensus  of  opinion  among  Utah  educators 

as  to  whether  Utah’s  two  trade- technical  schools  should  become 
comprehensive  institutions  or  remain  terminal  training 
institutions, 

5,  There  is  not  a consensus  of  opinion  among  associations,  presently 
being  served  by  Utah’s  two  trade- technical  schools,  ss  to  whetner 
the  schools  should  be  comprehensive  schools  or  remain  terminal 
training  institutions. 

6,  There  is  not  a clear  consensus  among  educators  or  those  served 
by  Utah’s  two  trade- technical  schools,  as  to  the  value  of 
Utah’s  two  trade-technical  schools  giving  college  credit. 

Howevejry  majority  of  those  surveyed  in  Utah  responded  favorably 
to  college  credit  for  courses  completed  at  the  two  schools. 


Based  upon  the  National  Survey; 

1,  IT  CAN  BE  CONCLUDED  THAT  no  one  post-high  school  institution  has 
general  acceptance  by  the  fifty  states.  Some  states  have 
institutions  serving  a dual  role  in  terminal  and  transfer  programs 
whereas,  others  have  separate  institutions  for  each  of  the  two 
' programs. 

The  following  institutions  can  be  found  within  the  states,  serving 
one  or  both  roles: 

a.  Area  high  school  centers,  serving  adults  as  well  as  high 
school  students. 


b.  Area  post-high  school  centers,  usually  called  vocational 
or  technical  schools  or  institutes 

c.  Junior  colleges 

d.  Community  colleges 

e.  Colleges  and  universities 

2.  IT  CAN  BE  CONCLUDED  THAT  within  any  one  state,  there  is  not 

a consensus  of  opinion  of  the  one  best  institution  which  should 
serve  as  a separate  or  dual  role  as  related  to  terminal  and 
transfer  education. 

3.  IT  CAN  BE  CONCLUDED  THAT  vocational  educators  prefer  all  different 
types  of  institutions  in  which  to  conduct  terminal  and  transfer 
programs.  However,  a majority  favor  an  institution  where 
vocational  education  is  not  overshadowed  by  the  general  education 
program.  Many  prefer  a separation  of  functions. 

4.  IT  CAN  BE  CONCLUDED  that  there  is  no  consensus  as  to  which 
institutions  should  conduct  technical  education.  The  opposite 
is  true,  because  jurisdictional  disputes  can  be  found  relative 
to  where  these  programs  should  be  taught.  Many  university 
people  feel  they  belong  with  the  universities  (strong  national 
move).  Vocational  educators  feel  they  belong  with  vocational 
education.  (National  moves  this  direction).  Junior  colleges 
feel  this  should  be  their  area  of  instruction. 

5.  IT  IS  CONCLUDED  from  the  studies  of  other  states  that: 

a.  very  few  revolutionary  changes  were  made  from  their  existing 
organizational  pattern. 

b.  that  usually  a broader  assignment  of  responsibility  was  given 
to  the  vocational  schools. 

c.  that  increased  emphasis  was  given  to  the  state's  vocational 
and  technical  education  program. 

d.  that  the  great  majority  of  states  prefer  the  State  Board 

of  Education  to  control  and  administer  all  vocational  schools. 

6.  IT  IS  CONCLUDED  THAT  there  has  been  a national  concern  of  all 
educators  to  raise  the  image  of  vocational  education.  Most 
educators  are  agreed  that  college  credit  for  the  technica-1 
curriculums  will  have  a significant  effect  upon  the  image 
people  have  regarding  vocational  education. 

7.  It  has  been  expressed  by  nearly  all  studies  conducted  in  the 
other  states  that  the  curriculum  offering  of  vocational  education 
schools  should  include  technician  education,  skilled,  semi-skilled 
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and  service  occupational  programs  and  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  with  special  needs*  IT  IS  THEREFORE^  CONCLUDED j that 
the  recommendations  of  this  committee  are  consistent  with  a 
national  trend, 

8.  IT  IS  CONCLUDED  THAT,  re-evaluative  studies  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  conducted  periodically  are  needed. 

9.  MANY  STATES  HAVE  CONCLUDED  that  traditional  administrative 
patterns  related  to  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 
need  to  be  changed  to  more  nearly  coincide  with  organizational 
patterns  of  the  schools.  There  are  national  and  state 
recommendations  wherein  vocational  assignments  should  correlate 
with: 

a.  programs  for  high  school  youth 

b.  programs  for  women 

c.  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults 

d.  programs  for  youth  with  special  needs 

e.  programs  for  transfer  credit 

10.  IT  IS  CONCLUDED  THAT,  no  consensus  exists  among  the  states 

as  to  whom  should  administer  the  junior  colleges  and  community 
colleges.  However,  it  can  be  defended  that  more  states  have 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  the  administrative  board  and 
that  this  is  based  upon  strengthening  the  vocational  and 
technical  curriculum  of  these  schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  AND  THE  GOVERNOR 


It  is  hoped  that  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  will  give  careful 
ideration  to  the  report,  especially  to  the  following  recoirmendations ; 

1.  IT  IS  REC0M1*1ENDED,  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
clarify  by  Attorney  General’s  opinion  their  right  to  accredit 
the  two  trade-technical  schools  to  grant  the  Associate  Degree. 

2.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  in  the  event  the  Attorney  General  rules 
that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  does  not  have  the 
power  to  accredit  the  txTO  trade- technical  institutes  to  give 
Associate  degrees,  that  the  implementing  legislation  be  drafted 
and  hopefully  included  in  the  Governor’s  agenda  for  the  upcoming 
special  session. 

3.  A copy  of  similar  legislation  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts 
State  Legislature  follows: 

CHAPTER  562.  AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  TO  ESTABLISH 
COURSES  BEYOND  SECONDARY  LEVEL  AND  AUTHORIZING  SAID 
SCHOOLS  TO  GRANT  CERTAIN  DEGREES  TO  PERSONS  COMPLETING 
SUCH  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  Chapter  74  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  37  the  following  section:  - - 

SECTION  37A.  If  a school  conmittee  or  the  board  of  trustees  of 
any  industrial,  technical,  agricultural  or  vocational  school  subject 
to  this  chapter  determines  that  sufficient  need  exists  in  such  school 
for  a course  or  courses  beyond  secondary  school  level  and  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  greater  opportunities  for  employment  in  industrial, 
agricultural  and  technical  occupations,  it  may  submit  in  writing  its 
plans  for  such  course  or  courses  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Upon  written  approval  of  said  plans  by  said  department,  such  school 
committee  or  board  of  trustees  may  establish  and  maintain  such 
extended  courses  of  instruction  on  a technical  institute  level  and 
public  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  said  purpose;  provided,  that 
such  courses  of  instruction  conform  to  such  standards  as  said  department 
may  establish,  and  are  maintained  by  said  school  committee  or  said 
trustees  under  the  general  regulations  of  the  department.  Any  such 
school  may  use  the  designation  "technical  institute"  with  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  such  courses  at  such  school,  and  the  school 
committee  or  trustees  of  such  school  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of 


the  division  of  vocational  education  and  the  board  of  collegiate 
authority,  grant  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Applied  Science  to 
persons  who  complete  such  course  or  courses  of  instruction. 

This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  board  of  regional 
coiEmunity  colleges,  or  any  action  of  said  board  under  section 
twenty~seven  of  chapter  fifteen,  or  to  any  regional  community 
college. 

SECTION  2.  Chapter  645  of  the  acts  of  1948  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  7 the  following  section; 

SECTION  7A.  Any  city,  town,  regional  school  district  or  county 
which  is  eligible  for  aid  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
establishes  extended  courses  of  instruction  in  vocational  school, 
as  provided  in  section  thirty-seven  A of  chapter  seventy-four  of 
the  General  Laws,  and  wishes  to  enlarge -or  construct  a school  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  such  extended  courses  of  instruction 
on  a technical  institute  level  shall  be  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  in  the  construction  or  enlargement  of  such  school  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  this  act. 

4.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
present  a budget  based  upon  need  to  the  legislature  for  technical 
education  at  the  two  trade- technical  schools.  (This  author  recognizes 
that  this  is  an  added  assignment  for  the  two  trade- technical 

schools  and  will  need  to  be  funded  accordingly.) 

5.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  legislative  appropriation  for  these 
programs  be  enlarged  and  earmarked  to  guarantee  the  inclusion  of 
these  curriculums  in  Utah's  vocational  education  program. 

6.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  -- 
Legislature  to  earmark  funds  for  classes  to  meet  the  training 
needs  of  these  youth  in  vocational  education. 

7.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  all  junior  colleges  of  the-  State  be 
administratively  responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

8.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  within  the  State  Department  of  Education^ 
there  be  established  a division  for  junior  colleges,  administratively 
responsible  to  the  Chief  State  school  officer  and  the  State  Board 

of  Education. 
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9.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  vocational  education,  including  the 
technical  curriculums  'be  a strong  part  of  the  junior  college 
program. 

10.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  policies  relating  to  fiscal^ 
accountability  of  any  one  post-high  school  institution  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  all  other  State  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

11.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  personnel  policies  likewise  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  all  other  post-high  school  institutions. 

12.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  name  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  be  changed  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

13.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  both  of  Utah’s  two  trade-technical 
institutes  remain  administratively  responsible  to  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education, 


14.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  two  trade-  ^ 
technical  schools  be  broadened  to  include  technical  education 
programs  and  that  these  technical  curriculums  be  accredited 
wherein  the  Associate  degree  can  be  awarded. 


15  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  until  such  a time  as  the  two  trade- 

technical  schools  can  be  accredited  by  the  E.C.P.D.  (Engineers 
Council  for  Professional  Development)  or  another  acceptable 
agency,  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  act 
as  the  accrediting  agency. 


16.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  college  credit  related  to  the  two 

trade- technical  schools  be  limited  to  the  following  curricu  urns. 


a.  technical  curriculums 

b.  health  occupations 

c.  secretarial  occupations 

d.  graphic  arts  training 

e.  public  employee  occupational  training 

f.  supervisory  and  management  training 

g.  industrial  arts  teacher  training  (2  yrs.  only) 

h.  vocationaT-'technircaT  -teacher  -training  (-2  yrs...  only) 

i.  homemaking  or  home  economics  occupations 

j.  agricultural  occupations 


k.  marketing  and  sales  occupations 

w< 

l,  academic  courses  related^ to  the  above  curriculums  only, 
including 

a,  science 

b,  mathematics 

c,  English  or  communications 

d,  social  sciences  including  citizenship 

17.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  two  trade -technical 
schools  be  enlarged  to  include  classes  in  semi-skilled  and 
service  occupations. 

18.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  trade- technical  schools  take  steps  to 
include  programs  for  "youth  who  have  special  needs";  that  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  presently  working  in  relationship 

to  youth  problems  be  used  on  an  advisory  basis  to  this  program. 

19.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  a new  vocational-technical  education 
finance  formula  be  designed  for  all  post-high  school  institutions 
based  upon  the  following  factors: 

1.  average  daily  attendance 

2.  average  institutional  cost  experienced  the  previous  year  for 
similar  curriculums. 

3.  technical  curriculums 

4.  skilled  curr^iculums 

5.  semi-skilled  and  service  occupational  curriculums 

6.  ancillary  services 

7.  equipment  needed  to  keep  pace  with  technological  advance 

20.  IT  IS  FURTHER  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  State’s  highest  building 
priority  be  placed  upon: 

a.  a building  program  whereby  the  entire  school  program  of 
Salt  Lake  Trade-Technical  Institute  can  be  moved  to  its 
new  campus  for  the  beginning  of  the  1967  school  year. 

b.  New  and  expanded  shop  facilities  at  Utah  Trade-Technical 
Institute. 

c.  New  vocational  buildings  for  Utah’s  junior  colleges,  to 
parallel  their  expansion  in  vocational  education. 
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21.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  students  at  the  two  trade-technical 
institutes  be  provided  the  facilities  to  engage 'in  extra-curricular 
activities  which  are  over  and  beyond  the  regular  school  curriculum. 
These  activities  should  include  athletics,  physical  education, 
assemblies,  lyceums,  etc, 

22.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  Utah  Trade-Technical  Institute  in 
Provo  be  re-evaluated  in  terms  of  becoming  a full  fledged 
poly-technical  institute  or  community  college  within  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

23.  IT  IS  RECOMMEiroED,  that  funds  be  provided  for  the  compilation 
of  a comprehensive,  classified  occupational  inventory  and  for 
continuing  such  inventory  regularly  from  year  to  year.  In 
order  that  occupational  education  bear  a justifiable 
relationship  to  manpower  needs,  a continuing  inventory  of 
employment  needs  in  the  State  must  be  available.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  Department  of  Emplo)niient  Security  serve  this 
need. 

24.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  State  policy  with  regaru  to  the  assignment 
of  priorities  for  new  construction  be  re-examined.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  liberalizing  State  Regulations  regarding 

the  use  of  Capital  Outlay  and  debt  service  and  matched  building 
funds  so  as  to  provide  more  freedom  to  construct  facilities  of  an 
instructional  nature  which  are  needed  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  a comprehensive  educational  program.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  relationship  to  trade- technical  institutes  and 
junior  college  construction, 

25.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  junior  colleges  and  trade-technical 
institutes  in  Utah  be  precluded  from  making  application  of 
the  Legislature  to  become  4 year  institutions, 

26.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  Utah’s  four  year  institutions  of  higher 
education  improve  and  redirect  their  efforts  to  more  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  13th  and  14th  year  students  in  courses  leading 
toward  a Baccalaureate  degree, 

27  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  upon  proper  curriculum  accreditation 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and/or  the  E.C.P.B, 
accreditation,  that  Utah’s  four  year  colleges  and  universities 
accept  the  transfer  credit  from  the  two  trade- technical 
- institutes  so  long  as  it  is  used  toward  an  allied  occupational 
goal. 
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RE  COMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recoirmendations , the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  should  give  attention  to  the  following  reconmendations : 

1.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  an  advisory  committee  to  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  be  appointed  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  increased  curriculum  offering.  The  committee  is  to 
be  representative  of  groups  like  the  following  associations  who 
will  be  expected  to  employ  the  trained  students: 

Utah  Restaurant  Association 
Utah  Mining  Association 
Utah  Canners  Association 
Municipal  League 
County  Officials  Association 
Utah  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
A.F.  of  L.  & C.I.O.  both  divisions 
Several  oil  companies  including  the 

Dealers  Association  and  the  Utah  Petroleum  Council 

Utah  Needle  Trades  Council 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

2.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  two  trade^technical 
schools  be  enlarged  to  include  a substantial  curriculum  in  the 
semi-skilled  and  service  occupational  training  program. 

3 IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  other  post-high  schools  involved 

in  vocational  education  also  include  in  their  curriculum  offerings 
more  of  the  semi-skilled  and  service,  occupational  programs. 

4.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  trend  toward  the  gradual  erosion 
of  semi-skilled  and  service  occupational  programs  in  favor  of 
the  more  sophisticated  training  programs  should  cease. 

5.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  a non-paid  advisory  committee  to  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  be  appointed.  This  committee 
should  have  representation  from  the  following  agencies  and  should 
concern  itself  with  vocational  programs  for  youth  with  special 
needs : 


The  State  Department  of  Employment  Security 

The  State  Department  of  Welfare 

The  State  Council  on  Children  and  Youth 

The  Juvenile  Court  System 

The  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation 

The  State  and  Local  Coordinators  under  the 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the  Manpower  Act 
Indus  try 

Municipal  League 

County  Officials  Association 


6.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  image  of  vocational  education  should 
never  relate  solely  to, programs  for  "youth  with  special  needs". 
Neither  should  it  relate  only  to  the  more  sophisticated  programs. 

7.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  ideal  program  would  be  to  include 
in  the  curriculum  those  occupational  training  programs  which 
parallel  the  aptitudes  of  these  youth. 

8.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  standards  of  achievement  be  set  at 
a level  related  to  their  peer  groups,  not  with  their  superiors. 

They  should  be  expected  to  earn  their  place  in  vocational 
education  through  their  own  initiative  and  desire  to  succeed. 

9.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  adequate  counseling  service  be  provided 
this  group  of  students, 

10.  IT  IS  RECOI-IMENDED,  that  the  post-high  school  institutions  now 
serving  in  Utah's  vocational  education  program  establish  programs 
to  serve  the  youth  of  their  area  who  have  special  needs;  this  to  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  school  districts  within  the 
commuting  distance  from  their  campus. 

11.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  State  Director  for  Vocational 
Education  be  administratively  responsible  to  the  Chief  State 
school  officer  and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education. 

12.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  State  Board  for  Vocational-Technical 
Education  relate  the  total  program  of  vocational  education  to 
the  needs  of  the  State. 

13.  IT  IS  REC0I#1£NDED , that  the  State  Department  for  Vocational 
Education  make  extensive  use  of  Statewide  advisory  committees. 

14.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  within  the  State  Department  of  Education 
there  be  established  a strong  division  of  vocational  education, 
administratively  responsible  to  the  Chief  State  school  officer 
and  the  State  Board  for  Vocational-Technical  Education. 

15.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  by  the  State 

Board  for  Vocational  Education  to  determine  the  technical  ^ 

curriculum  to  be  added  to  each  of  the  two  trade-technical  schools 

curriculums . 
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16.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  State  Board  seek  the  advice  of  the^ 
engineering  profession  of  Utah  prior  to  establishing  the  technical 
education  curriculums . 

17.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  prior  to  establishing  the  technical 
curriculum,  the  State  Board  seek  the  advice  of  the  people  who 
will  be  expected  to  employ  the  technician  upon  his  graduation 
from  school. 

18.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  each  of  the  two  trade- technical  schools 
maintain  a strong  advisory  committee  program,  including  a general 
committee  which  can  lend  guidance  to  the  total  school  program 

^ in  serving  the  needs  of  the  State. 

19.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  staffs  of  the  tx70  trade- technical 
institutes  be  upgraded  to  meet  the  additional  demands  being  placed 
upon  the  schools. 

20.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  salaries  and  ability  level  of  those 
responsible  for  vocational—technical  education  at  the  State  level 
be  commensurate  with  their  counterparts  in  the  institutions. 

21.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  in  order  for  Home  Economics  to  benefit 
fully  from  funds  to  be  provided  through  federal  legislation, 
more  emphasis  will  need  to  be  given  to  Home  Economics  programs 
that  are  related  directly  to  gainful  employment. 

22.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  the  teacher  training  institutions  that 

are  responsible  for  the  training  of  counselors  give  greater  emphasis 
to  occupational  guidance. 

23.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED,  that  regulations  for  certification  of 
teachers  be  re-studied  and  re-vised  so  as  to  provide  reasonable 
uniformity  and  at  the  same  time  such  flexibility  as  may  be  needed 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  to  secure  and  maintain  teachers  with 
the  desired  qualifications.  New  standards  will  need  to  relate 

to  certification  of  the  trade- technical  school  staff  in  order 
to  acquire  accreditation. 

f 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  public  junior  college  functions  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
service  area,  often  in  distinct  contrast  to  neighboring  educational  institu- 
tions drawing  students  from  a wide  geographic  area  and  in  turn  preparing 
graduates  for  positions  throughout  the  country  or  world.  Community  College 
students  tend  to  graduate  from  local  high  schools,  commute  from  local  homes, 
and  in  time  seek  employment  in  local  offices  and  industries. 

In  view  of  this  symbiotic  relationship,  the  community  college 
periodically  needs  to  examine  its  community,  to  determine  whether  the 
College  offerings  are  responsive  to  emerging  occupational  trends.  Evaluation 
of  community  need  is  likewise  indicated  when  new  programs  are  envisioned, 
especially  when  these  proposed  additions  are  of  a nature  to  lead  directly 
into  employment  at  the  successful  completion  of  a prescribed  two-year  course 
of  study. 

In  1956  such  a survey,  A College  and  Its  Community,  was  conducted 
by  the  faculty  and  staff  of  Montgomery  Junior  College,  assisted  by  Dr.  S.V. 
Martorana,  then  Community  and  Junior  College  Specialist,  United  States  Office 


of  Education. 


Anticipated  expansion  to  a second  ''ampus  in  Rockville  focused 
attention  on  the  need  to  up-date  this  report.  Under  the  general  direction 
of  Dean  Donald  E.  Deyo,  preliminary  planning  began  in  Summer  1962,  and 
culminated  in  data  collection  and  analysis  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1963. 

Although  Montgomery  Junior  College  exists  primarily  to  provide 
education  for  students  residing  within  the  County,  any  realistic  study  of 
employment  opportunities  for  these  students  must  survey  establishments 
situated  beyond  County  Boundaries.  Residents  of  Montgomery  County  may  seek 
emplo3nnent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  even  in  a nearby  Virginia  county. 
Accordingly,  research  data  were  requested  and  received  from  employers 
throughout  the  metropolitan  community,  defined  operationally  as  the  local 
service  area  of  the  Washington  telephone  exchange. 

The  Technical  and  Semi-Professional  Employment  Survey  was  undertaken 
in  order  to  identify  occupational  curriculums  appropriate  for  the  new 
Rockville  campus  of  Montgomery  Junior  College.  Almost  100  curriculums  were 
studied  in  Summer  1962,  and  from  this  extensive  list  of  possibilities,  54 
regarded  as  feasible  for  the  Washington  area  were  selected  for  inclusion  in 
a Questionnaire  sent  by  mail  to  employers  in  Summer  1963. 

These  curriculums  fell  into  four  broad  categories:  Medical  Auxiliary 

Technologies,  Business,  Applied  Science  Technologies,  and  Public  Service.  The 
complete  list  may  be  found  on  page  2 of  the  Questionnaire,  which  is  included 
in  Appendix  A along  wiih  several  blue  sheets  containing  descriptions  of  all  54 
Classifications.  These  diversified  curriculums  (or  Classifications  as  they 

are  called  in  the  Questionnaire)  have  one  thing  in  common:  each  prepares  the 

graduate  for  a technical  or 


semi-professional  occuaptional  niche.  Curriculums 
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ulLinuiLely  rc‘Conuiicnclt.'d  for  dovv' lopr.U'U  L ns  ni  result  oi  this  co::r.uinit\  surve 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  succeedinr,  eiuipt  ers . 


A paraj;rapli  from  tlie  covering  letLer  which  accompanied  ti: 


(Questionnaire  presents  the  definition  of  "teeinneal  and  semi -profess  i ona  1' 


which  is  used  th.rongliout  this  study; 


"The  two-year  conuminity  college  is 
well  adapted  to  providing  ’ tec'anical  or 
semi-professional’  education.  Those 
interchangeable  terms  refer  to  a level 
of  skills  and  understandings  intermediate 
between  the  engineer  or  professional-- 
and  the  vocationally-trained  employee. 

Compared  with  tlie  vocational,  it  represents 
a type  of  education  in  which,  there  is  less 
emphasis  on  manual  skills,  and  much  more  on 
supportive  academic  knowledge  and  applied 
science.  At  the  other  extreme  (from  voca- 
tional) is  professional  education,  usually 
requiring  at  least  four  years  of  college, 
with  even  less  emphasis  on  manual  skills, 
and  even  more  concentration  on  supportive 
theory.  ’ 

Documented  repeatedly  lias  been  tlie  urgent  need  for  this  interme- 


diate type  of  education,  wliich  prepares  the  student  for  the  vital  role  of 


assisting  the  scarce  professional.  A National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration  official,  Hugene  d.  Manganiello,  in  the  September  1963 

issue  of  Technical  bduca tion  News  said, 

"We  have  no  choice  but  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  engineer  tlirougli 

expanded  use  of  technicians A trained 

and  experienced  teclinician  performs  his 
specialized  duties  in  a far  superior 
manner  than  would  the  newly  graduated 
engineer  and,  in  fact,  better  than  a 

mature  engineer In  recent  years,  we 

have  increased  tlie  percentage  of 

technician  support  and  have  observed 
improvements  in  operations.  But  we  have 
only  begun  to  exploit  the  potential  use 
of  teclinicians , and  wo  plan  to  furtlier 
expand  our  current  admittedly  inadequate 
ratio  of  technician  to  eng, ineer." 


Responding  to  the  MJC  Questionnciire,  a consulting  engineering  firm  said,* 


"The  v/ital,  urgent  need  is  for  good 
scientific  assistants  in  all  fields.  Such 
persons  could  well  study  for  a degree  in 
time,  and  might  be  found  among  those  who 
would  profit  from  a full  college  course 
but  were  unable  to  make  the  grade  finan- 
ciallv." 


From  an  aero  engineering  corporation  came  this  statement: 

"I  would  certainly  like  to  personally 
endorse  your  proposed  educational  pro- 
gram for  these  classes  of  employees  since 
1 believe  there  is  a great  national  need 
for  training  in  those  categories  which 
will,  from  a national  standpoint,  tend  to 
relieve  our  shortage  of  professional 
scientists  and  engineers." 

An  aerial  surveys  firm  said, 

"We  v;ish  you  success  in  establishing 
your  new  curriculum,  since  we  are  con- 
vinced that  junior  colleges  with  two-year 
terminal  courses  in  the  technical  and 
semi-professional  education  field  are 
greatly  needed,  not  only  in  the 
Washington  area,  but  throughout  the 
country." 

Although  tlie  use  of  supportive  personnel  is  more  institutionalized 
in  engineering-related  fields,  community  acceptance  of  technical  and  semi- 
professional  education  in  the  Medical  Auxiliary,  Business,  and  Public  Service 


categories  is  apparent,  as  indicated  by  representative  statements  reproduced 

below,  .Expressions  of  interest  and  encouragement  were  found  on  many  returned 

Questioiinaires . For  example,  a physician  said, 

"The  college  courses  provide  a 
very  valuable  education  and  I greatly 
appreciate  having  its  graduates," 


*Jn  quoting  from  Questionnaires,  only  firm  type  is  indicated,  since 


responses  were  guaranteed  confidential  treatment. 
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A realty  corporation  stated, 

"We  think  this  is  a fine  program  and 
will  fill  a very  definite  need  in  the 
community  as  well  as  being  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  students  preparing  to  enter 
the  business  world  and  various  professions." 

A professional  exchange  service  said, 

"I  am  afraid  that  we  could  not  help 
your  program  much  with  our  limited  needs 
but  let  me  comn\end  you  for  your  endeavor. 

Hiis  is  something  I have  felt  junior 
colleges  should  have  done  years  ago." 

A local  government  office  commented, 

"The  need  for  your  type  of  institution 
is  great  and  rapidly  becoming  greater." 

A federal  government  office  said, 

"We  plan  to  place  particular  emphasis 
on  recruitment  at  the  junior  college  level 
in  a wide  variety  of  specific  job  classifica- 
tions in  the  future,  and  therefore  appreciate 
the  opportunity  afforded  us  of  participating 
in  this  study." 

A behavioral  science  firm  said, 

"I  and  my  staff  might  be  available 
to  teach  some  courses,  and/or  serve  on 
advisory  panels  with  or  without  compensation." 

A medical  research  establishment  said, 

"We  would  be  interested  in  conversation 
or  consultation  (without  charge)  if  we 
could  be  of  benefit  to  your  effort,  even 
to  a limited  degree  of  teaching  or  lecturing 
(without  charge)," 

Employers  stressed  their  preference  for  good  basic  technical 
education--which  may  be  supplemented  as  jobs  change  and  technology 
advances--rather  than  for  iiighly  specific  technical  education,  which  Is 
currently  valuable,  but  subject  to  early  obsolescence.  From  a firm  dealing 
in  telemetry  receivers  and  electronic  Leaching  aids  came  this  statement: 
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"We  are  interested  in  obtaining  fully 
rounded  technically  oriented  electronics 
technicians.  These  people  should  be  firmly 
grounded  in  all  basics  rather  than  be 
trained  toward  one  particular  industry." 

Several  employers  commented  on  the  desirability  of  including 
liberalizing  courses  in  the  educational  programs  of  technical  and  semi- 
professional  students.  The  president  of  a recreational  business  concern 

said , 


"They  need  to  learn  to  think,  both  log- 
ically and  creatively.  They  need  to 
learn  how  to  solve  problems,  how  to  commu- 
nicate effectively,  how  to  use  resource 
materials  of  all  types,  how  to  resource- 
fully get  things  done,  rather  than  invent 
excuses  why  it  is  still  undone,  and  how 
to  plan  effectively.  Tliey  need  to  acquire 
the  depth  and  perception  that  comes  through 
real  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
arts:  literature,  music,  dance,  symbolic 

representation  and  color." 

From  the  office  of  a Certified  Public  Accountant  came  this  statement: 

"We  are  not  interested  in  the  account- 
ant who  acquires  nothing  but  methodology  or 
who  wants  to  stop  his  education  after  Junior 
College.  We  have  been  hiring  most  of  our 
accountants  from  the  Business  Colleges  and 
find  their  handicap  to  generally  be  defi- 
ciencies in  Academics  (particularly  English), 
social  graces  and  personnel  adjustments  or 
relationships . " 

Curriculum  decisions  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
community  have  value  to  students  attending  college  part-time  as  well  as 
to  recent  high  school  graduates  attending  classes  full-time.  Montgomery 
Junior  College  serves  an  ever-increasing  number  of  adults  who  do  continue 
their  occupational  (as  well  as  liberal)  education  in  evening  and  extension 


courses . 
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In  Fall  1963  a total  of  77  classes  was  being  offered  for  college 
credit  on  the  Takoina  Park,  campus  as  well  as  four  more  classes  at  extension 
centers.  These  .77  classes  enrolled  1074  students  attending  only  at  night, 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent  over  Fall  Semester  1962.  In  addition,  245  day 
students  were  registered  in  these  evening  classes,  representing  an  increase 
of  94  per  cent  over  Fall  1962.  A number  of  these  evening  students  were 
registered  for  more  than  one  class.  Meanwhile,  total  enrollment  for  the 
College  as  a whole  had  increased  11  per  cent,  which  is  only  one-third  of 
the  percentage  increase  noted  for  the  Evening  Division. 

Rapid  advances  in  knowledge  and  technology  portent  more  continuing 
education  for  American  professionals  and  semi -professionals . In  the  October 
1963  issue  of  Adult  Leadership,  John  Holden,  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  president-elect  of  the 
Adult  Education  Association  cited  statistics  which  indicated  that  "the  more 
education  people  have,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  them  to  continue  their 
learning."  In  the  November  1963  Harper’s,  Clark  Kerr,  president  of  the 
University  of  California  said  that  among  the  200,000  students  enrolled  in 
the  extension  sector  of  his  "multiversity"  are  "one  out  of  every  three 
lawyers  and  one  out  of  every  six  doctors  in  the  state." 

Conversely,  those  with  the  least  schooling  and  thus  the  greatest 

need  are  the  least  likely  to  continue  their  education.  For  example, 

according  to  the  Washington  Post  a recent  report  from  Se3rmoui  Wolfbein, 

director  of  the  Labor  Department’s  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and 

Training,  showed  that 

"while  one  out  of  every  three 
unemployed  persons  failed  to  go 
beyond  the  eighth  grade,  only  about 
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5 per  ccMit  of  the  persons  in  tin.* 

(federal')  majipower  retraining  pro- 
gram are  below  that  education  level." 

Tlie  community  college  is  especially  well-equipped  to  serve  the 
continuing  education  needs  of  semi-professionals,  leaving  to  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  the  more  advanced  courses  appropriate  for 
supplementing  the  technical  education  of  the  professional.  Obviously 
both  groups  can  and  do  profit  from  the  wide  variety  of  non-technical 
courses  also  offered  by  the  community  college. 

According  to  the  1963  Survey,  the  occupational  needs  of  community 
employers  far  outdistance  the  limited  numbers  graduating  from  the  few  post- 
secondary technical  and  semi-professional  programs  found  in  metropolitan 
Washington  institutions.  Student  demand  may  not  be  consistent  with  employer 
demand  for  a particular  type  of  education,  of  course,  and  thus  a new  curric- 
ulum may  fail  for  lack  of  sufficient  student  registration.  Unsolved  to  date 
in  suburban  communities  V7ith  high  income  and  education  is  the  related  problem 
of  vesting  technical  and  semi-professional  programs  with  sufficient  prestige 
so  that  they  may  be  elected  without  perceived  loss  of  status  on  the  part  of 
the  student  and  his  parents. 

The  rest  of  this  report  is  presented  in  a manner  which  allows  the 
reader  to  choose  his  own  level  of  involvement  with  the  actual  Survey,  For 
those  wlio  wish  only  the  highlights,  Chapter  II  gives  both  conclusions  and 
recommendations.  Chapter  III  is  written  for  those  who  are  interested  as  well 
in  a summary  of  tlie  Survey  findings.  And  finally,  Chapter  IV  contains  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  actual  returns,  including  a series  of  17  charts 
designed  to  make  these  Survey  results  even  more  graphic. 


CHAPTER  II 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Over  the  nation  the  community  college  is  assuming  leadership 
in  the  preparation  of  students  for  future  careers  in  the  technical  and 
semi-professional  occupations.  The  need  for  personnel  trained  in  these 
fields  is  an  emerging  characteristic  of  our  post-war  economy.  At  the 
same  time,  the  secondary  schools  and  the  four-year  colleges,  both  of 
which  reached  functional  maturity  in  other  eras,  now  find  themselves 
only  partially  able  or  willing  to  meet  these  pressing  new  demands. 

It  is  not  suprising  that  the  community  college  should  find 
it  necessary  to  step  into  this  educational  void;  its  very  name  is  indic- 
ative of  responsive  involvement  in  community  life.  Fortunately,  as  a 
social  institution  it  is  in  its  vigorous  young  adulthood  at  a time 
coincident  with  this  increasing  requirement  for  technicians  and  semi- 
professionals. Consequently,  as  the  community  college  meets  this  chal- 
lenge to  educational  leadership,  this  serves  further  to  define  and  clar- 
ify its  role  as  a maturing  dynamic  colleague  among  the  other  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Lynn  A.  Emerson  summarized  the  findings  of  many  observers,  and 
coincidentally  those  of  the  1963  Montgomery  Junior  College  Survey,  when 
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he  concluded  in  his  recent  Technical  Training  in  the  United  States  that, 

"Present  output  of  trained  technical 
personnel  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  industry;  and  projected  needs  of 
industry  in  the  years  ahead  indicate  a 
widening  gap  between  present  facilities 
and  these  needs." 

The  community  college  has  emerged  as  a "promising  source  of 
expansion"  in  this  field,  with  regard  to  both  pre -employment  and  adult 
or  continuing  education  functions.  Automation  and  other  technological 
changes  will  accelerate  involuntary  vocational  mobility  at  all  levels, 
so  that  several  occupations  in  the  productive  lifetime  of  one  person 
may  become  commonplace. 

Technical  education  curriculums  found  in  the  catalogs  of 
technical  insitutions  usually  are  designed  to  meet  these  three  general 
requirements:*  (1)  that  the  graduate  be  employable  and  productive  in 
an  entry  job  after  a minimum  familiarization  period,  (2)  that  he  be  able 
to  progress  to  positions  requiring  increasing  responsibility,  and  (3)  that 
he  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  future  opportunities  to  advance  his 
technical  skills  and  knowledge.  The  community  college  concept  of  technical 
and  semi-professional  education  adds  a fourth  requirement  to  such  curric- 
ulums: (4)  that  the  graduate  be  prepared  to  live,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 

that  word. 

The  fourth  requirement  is  met  in  the  community  college  by 
including  in  every  occupational  curriculum  a substantial  number  of  credit 
hours  in  general  education  courses.  Education  for  technical  and  semi- 


*Some  technical  curriculums  outlined  in  the  publications  of  the 
Technical  Education  Branch  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
specifically  list  such  requirements. 


professional  careers  should  include  not  only  an  excellent  grounding  in 
the  specific  basics,  as  implied  in  the  first  and  second  requirements,  but 
in  addition  should  be  flexible  and  general  enough  to  permit  the  third 
requirement,  which  will  allow  considerable  vocational  mobility  with  a 
minimum  of  re-education,  should  this  necessity  arise. 

Within  the  four  broad  categories  found  on  page  2 of  the 
Questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  are  "families"  of  occupational  curriculums. 

For  example.  Mechanical  Technology  includes  both  production  and  design 
phases,  as  well  as  allied  knowledge  in  instrumentation,  quality  and  cost 
control,  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  etc.  To  meet  the  four 
requirements  noted  above,  all  students  in  the  generic  field  of  Mechanical 
Technology  should  master  a basic  cluster  of  technical  and  supporting  courses, 
as  well  as  prescribed  general  education  subjects.  Specialized  beyond 
this  common  core  takes  the  form  of  options  in  some  .colleges.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  the  student  matriculated  in  Mechanical  Technology  would  be 
responsible  not  only  for  the  basic  cluster  of  technical  subject  matter,  but 
in  addition  would  be  required  to  complete  courses  in  one  of  the  available 
options,  such  as  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design,  or  Instrumentation,  before 
he  would  be  eligible  for  the  associate  degree. 

If  the  generic  curriculum  (Mechanical  Technology  in  this  example) 
has  been  flexibly  designed  to  lead  into  more  than  one  option,  a second 
specialization  may  be  pursued  later  through  part-time  continuing  education, 
should  this  be  dictated  by  technological  change,  by  an  employment  market 
reflecting  automation,  or  by  personal  preference. 

The  two-year  curriculum  is  geared  to  meet  the  pre -employment  needs 
of  full-time  day  students.  Employed  part-time  evening  students,  with 
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educational  backgrounds  ranging  from  high  school  graduation  through  the 
doctorate,  may  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  complete  an 
entire  curriculum.  Where  the  demand  is  sufficient,  sequences  of  courses 
with  varying  numbers  of  credit  hours  have  been  developed  by  some  institu- 
tions for  those  part-time  students  (or  their  employers)  who  are  especially 
interested  in  a "package”  of  related  knowledge  which  has  been  carefully 
planned  by  the  College  faculty  and  knowledgeable  laymen  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  occupational  objective. 

Technical  and  semi-professional  education  tends  to  be  costly. 

Lynn  Emerson  gives  these  capital  and  operating  cost  estimates  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  previously  quoted  study: 

"Capital  outlay  costs  for  post  secondary 
technical  training  programs  of  good  quality  is 
estimated  at  from  $300  to  $400  per  full-time 
student. 

"Operating  costs  for  post-secondary  tech- 
nical programs  vary  widely  in  different  institu- 
tions. The  cost  of  a quality  program  is  estimated 
at  $800  per  year  per  full-time  student." 

A smoothly  functioning  system  of  occupational  education  requires 
an  operating  budget  for  Student  Personnel  Services  which  is  sufficient  to 
permit  continuous  liaison  with  both  the  feeder  high  schools  and  the  local 
employers.  Ideally  but  expensively  this  involves  individual  attention  to 
each  interested  student  (by  high  school  or  college  counselors)  from  about 
the  sophomore  year  in  secondary  school  through  community  college  graduation 

and  placement  in  an  occupation,  and  perhaps  in  continuing  education  beyond 
that . 

Accurate  assessment  of  the  educational  progress  as  well  as  the 
educational  deficiencies  of  potential  technical  and  semi-professional 


students  is  necessary  before  the  most  appropriate  program  for  the  individ- 
ual student  can  be  planned.  As  guidance  personnel  have  more  time  for 
individual  counseling  aimed  at  evaluating  and  increasing  the  academic 
effectiveness  of  all  students,  this  in  turn  will  bring  counselors  into 
a closer  working  relationship  with  the  academic  faculty,  and  thus  may 
have  a salutory  effect  on  enhancing  the  mutual  respect  of  these  two  branches 
of  the  faculty,  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  student  body. 

According  to  the  1963  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  the 
fastest  growing  major  occupational  group  has  been  the  professional  and 
technical,  with  "a  rate  of  employment  growth  more  than  three  times  the 
average  of  all  occupational  groups."  To  date,  these  occupations  have 
benefited  from  automation  and  related  technological  change;  some  sectors 
of  the  labor  market  have  been  less  fortunate.  As  far  back  as  1956,  the 
total  number  of  white  collar  workers  exceeded  those  in  the  blue-collar  or 
manual  occupations.  Specifically  with  regard  to  technicians,  the  Manpower 
Research  Bulletin  #1  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in 
May  1963  states, 

"Technological  changes  have  occurred  with 
such  rapidity  in  recent  years  that  the  supply 
of  technical  manpower  has  failed  to  meet  the 
need  for  it.  At  present,  the  number  of  techni- 
cians employed  as  supporting  personnel  is  approx- 
imately three-fourths  the  namber  of  engineers  and 
scientists.  It  has  been  estimated  that  within  a 
few  years,  an  average  of  two  to  three  technicians 
will  be  needed  for  each  engineer.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  800,00  additional 
technicians  will  be  needed  by  1970,  not  including 
replacement  requirements." 

Similar  figures  showing  current  and  future  requirements  for 
technicians  and  semi -professionals  have  become  commonplace  in  the  manpower 
literature.  As  with  the  1963  Montgomery  Junior  College  Survey,  however, 

tends  to  obscure  a basic  and  unsolved  problem; 


their  repetitive  message 
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no  matter  how  urgent  the  demands  of  employers,  the  establishment  of 
occupational  curriculums  alone  will  not  increase  the  supply  of  technicians 
for  the  unit  of  supply  is  the  student,  and  not  the  curriculum. 

At  present  the  occupational  curriculum  tends  to  be  a second 
choice  for  both  the  student  and  his  parents,  and  this  value  judgm.ent  is 
corroborated  by  the  attitudes  of  many  high  school  teachers  and  guidance 
counselors.  Particularly  in  an  area  with  high  levels  of  income  and  educa- 
tion, the  first  choice  continues  to  be  the  pursuit  of  a traditional  college 
education.  Whiie  the  occupational  curriculums  may  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  community  leaders,  the  clear  understanding  is  that  this  choice 
is  for  "other  peoples  children." 

All  too  often  the  high  school  vocational  program  has  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  students  lacking  sufficient  intelligence,  knowledge, 
or  motivation  to  be  successful  in  the  more  demanding  academic  subjects. 
Through  a type  of  "guilt  by  association",  technical  curriculums  have  tended 
to  acquire  this  stigma,  which  contains  a basic  error:  the  student  who 

cannot  succeed  in  college  preparatory  subjects  by  and  large  is  also  a poor 
risk  for  technical  and  semi-professional  curriculums  at  the  junior  college 
level.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  applied  science  fields,  where  some 
proficiency  in  mathematics  is  a prerequisite  skill. 

Recruitment  of  Montgomery  County  high  school  students  into  occupa- 
tional curriculums  at  the  College  will  remain  an  unsolved  problem  of  supply 
and  demand  until  it  is  recognized  as  one  worthy  of  solution  by  educators, 
parents,  and  employers. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  review  this  situation,  with  membership 
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I cprfSiMil  i !iK  among  oUiors  Uio  socondary  schools,  the  Junior  College,  the 
Monlgomcrv  Covinly  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  the  State 
KmploymcnU  Services,  and  the  local  Boards  of  Trade,  which  include  both 
private  and  federal  government  establishments. 

Both  tangible  and  intangible  factors  need  to  be  studied,  and  an 
action  program  suggested  in  order  to  ameliorate  specific  difficulties  made 
apparent  bv  Bhe  accumulated  evidence.  "Tangible  factors"  would  include 
data  such  as  salary  schedules  comparing  entrance  rates  for  high  school  and 
community  college  graduates.  Attitudes  of  parents  and  peer  group  leaders 
reflecting  their  image  of  occupational  education  would  be  examples  of 
"intangible  factors 

Tlie  genuine  interest  expressed  by  ^rea  employers  as  well  as  their 
numerous  offers  of  assistance  have  been  most  gratifying.  Recognition  beyond 
the  school  system  of  the  central  importance  of  equalizing  the  acceptability 
oi  the  technical  and  semi-professional  career  is  a necessary  step  toward  the 

eventual  solution  of  this  persistent  problem. 

A March  1963  staff  report  from  the  American  Institute  of  Physics 

included  this  statement: 

"Making  present  teclinicia:TS  conscious  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  work  is  the 
best  single  measure--af ter  provision  of  adequate 
sa far ies-~for  recruitment  of  future  technicians," 

The  identification  of  occupational  curriculums  for  development 
at  the  new  Montgomery  Junior  College  campus  in  Rockville  was  the  original 
oi»jective  of  this  Survey,  Intensive  research  over  the  period  of  a year  into 
I he  problems  and  possibilities  of  technical  and  semi-professional  education 
h.'is  lesulted  in  a broadened  conception  of  this  propose.  To  enumerate  a bare 
list  o‘  curriculums  for  addition  is  not  enougli.  Just  as  the  community  college 
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over  the  nation  has  assumed  leadership  in  the  preparation  of  students  for 
these  types  of  careers,  Montgomery  Junior  College  has  come  to  recognize 
a responsibility  in  helping  to  develop  a total  program  of  technical  and 
semi-professional  education  for  the  entire  County.  The  recommendations 
which  follow  therefore  reflect  not  only  the  findings  of  the  1963  Survey, 
but  in  addition  an  awareness  of  these  educational  possibilities  in  the 
rest  of  the  unified  school  system. 

MEDICAL  AUXILIARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

Survey  results  indicated  that  several  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies, 
if  offered  as  two-year  c 'liege  programs  at  Montgomery  Junior  College  would 
fulfill  genuine  educational  needs  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area. 

Medical  Technology  and  Medical  Secretarial  already  are  well- 
established  Classifications  at  the  College.  The  former  is  a transfer  curric- 
ulum, preparing  graduates  for  the  third  year  of  upper  division  courses,  and 
for  an  additional  twelve-month  clinical  period  in  a hospital  school  approved 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Students  completing  this  four-year  program  are  eligible  for 
the  examination  given  by  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  American 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

A five-year  grant  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  made 
possible  the  employment  of  a Dental  Assisting  directc"**  who  in  turn  success- 
fully planned  and  developed  the  Dental  Assisting  program  at  Montgomery  Junior 
College.  National  manpower  projections  for  the  dental  profession  indicate 
that  Dental  Assisting  is  destined  to  be  a growing  supportive  occupation.  The 
number  of  job  openings  estimated  by  respondents  for  the  next  five  years  is 
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triple  the  number  of  those  currently  employed  by  these  same  respondents. 

The  need  for  bedside  nurses  in  the  Washington  area  has  been  amply 
demonstrated,  along  with  the  willingness  of  the  health-care  institutions  to 
employ  graduates  of  an  associate  degree  program  leading  to  the  state  li- 
censing examination. 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  these  responding  employers  felt  that  a two- 
year  program  was  sufficient  to  meet  their  job  requirements.  Associate  degree 
nursing  education  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  four  and  five-year  baccalau- 
reate programs,  and  to  three-year  hospital  school  diploma  programs,  and  yet 
different  in  other  important  aspects.  The  basic  nursing  theory  and  practice 
is  found  in  all  three  types  of  educational  institutions  and  includes  nursing 
fundamentals,  obstetrics  and  pediatrics,  medical-surgical,  and  psychiatric 
nursing.  The  Western  Council  on  Higher  Education  for  Nursing  has  summarized 
a m.ajor  difference  with  this  statement:  the  associate  degree  nursing  program 

is  "designed  for  the  education  of  individual  students  rather  than  to  meet 
the  service  needs  of  hospitals."  The  complete  program,  with  related  clinical 
experience,  encompasses  two  academic  years  and  includes  a substantial  number 
of  general  education  courses,  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  the  community 
college. 

Licensed  practical  nurses  are  urgently  needed  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a curriculum  more  appropriate  for  the  voca- 
tional offerings  of  the  secondary  schools  where  as  a less-than-college  level 
program  it  would  be  eligible  for  George-Barden  reimbursement.  A prior  attempt 
to  add  this  curriculum  at  the  Junior  College  failed  for  lack  of  student  enroll- 
ment, although  the  1956  Survey  also  showed  a demand  for  such  graduates  in  the 


Washington  community. 


l^^hile  the  demand  for  Psychiatric  Aides  seems  to  bo  growing,  again 
this  need  could  be  met  by  a federally  reimburseable  vocational  program  in 
the  high  schools.  Crystallization  of  the  functions  of  this  Classification 
as  a distinct  occupation  may  come  in  time,  and  with  it  may  bring  higher 
status  and  remuneration.  Since  three-quarters  of  the  responding  employers 
said  they  would  hire  men  as  well  as  women  if  both  were  available  and  com- 
parably trained,  the  Psychiatric  Aide  could  be  developed  as  a secondary 
school  curriculum  enrolling  both  boys  and  girls. 

BUSINESS  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

For  future  administrative  purposes.  Classifications  in  the  Business 
and  Public  Service  categories  will  be  combined,  and  thus  they  are  considered 
as  a unit  in  this  chapter  on  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  Secretarial  Classification  is  as  old  as  the  College  itself. 

The  demand  for  these  students  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them 
in  college  long  enough  to  complete  the  associate  degree  requirements  when 
the  lure  of  lucrative  jobs  prior  to  graduation  is  so  tempting.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  legal  and  technical  secretaries,  an  additional  course  in  dictation, 
transcription,  and  vocabulary,  for  each  of  these  two  specialities  is  suggested, 
although  neither  course  is  deemed  necessary  immediately. 

The  Classifications  of  Executive  Administrative  Aide  and  of 
Personnel  Management  registered  relatively  high  counts  of  current  and  future 
job  demand.  The  development  by  the  College  faculty  of  planned  sequences  of 
Evening  Division  courses  to  serve  these  particular  occupational  requirements 
is  suggested  for  the  period  following  the  opening  of  the  new  campus  in 


Rockville . 
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Tile  College  curriculum  currently  includes  General  Business 
Management  (Small  Business  Administration  on  the  Questionnaire)  v/hicii 
will  require  some  reorganization  by  the  faculty  in  order  to  make  it  truly 
occupational.  At  present  it  functions  as  a temporary  expedient  for  the 
student  whose  past  record  will  not  allow  him  to  matriculate  in  the  transfer 
curriculum  of  his  choice--Business  Administration.  Tlie  Accounting  Classifica- 
tion, which  registered  substantial  current  and  anticipated  job  demand,  could 

% 

be  regarded  as  an  option  under  General  Business  Management.  However,  the 
rapid  emergence  of  Accounting  as  a branch  of  Electronic  Data  Processing  may 
dictate  that  this  Classification  be  functionally  attached  to  the  latter 
curriculum. 

The  three  Classifications  of  Real  Estate,  Police  Training,  and 
Recreational  Leadership  registered  considerable  community  demand.  To  meet 
these  needs,  the  development  of  sequences  of  appropriate  courses,  rather 
than  of  curriculums  per  se  is  suggested.  A six  credit  hour  course  at  the 
College  now  forms  something  of  a sequence  in  Insurance.  This  course  has 
been  approved  by  the  Maryland  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  and  is  consistent 
with  requirements  for  the  State  licensure  examination.  The  Evening  Division 
would  be  the  logical  place  to  offer  such  sequences  of  courses  when  they  are 
eventually  planned  by  members  of  the  College  faculty,  together  with  the 
respective  lay  advisory  committees. 

Library  Assisting  registered  a current  job  demand  of  about  500 
persons,  with  the  same  number  of  job  openings  predicted  for  the  next  five 
years.  With  the  new  Instructional  Materials  Center  for  a campus  laboratory, 
little  additional  capital  outlay  would  be  required  to  make  this  curriculum 
operative.  On  the  other  hand,  a conservative  approach  is  recommended, 
since  there  does  not  exist  to  date  a definitive  body  of  knowledge  leading 
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to  the  associate  degree  in  this  field.  The  26  respondents  currently 
employing  Library  Assistants  represented  a range  of  business  types,  where 
those  in  this  Classification  apparently  performed  rather  diverse  functions. 

Although  the  responding  firms  registered  considerable  current 
and  anticipated  job  demand  for  both  the  Food  Management  and  the  Institutional 
Food  Service  Management  Classifications,  neither  of  these  is  suggested  for 
development  in  the  immediate  future.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ''thumb-nail'' 
descriptions  of  the  Classifications  accompanied  every  Questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  A),  comments  from  employers  indicated  that  these  two  rather  dif- 
ferent fields  were  viewed  as  one  by  some  respondents.  Since  at  least  one 
is  a curriculum  requiring  substantial  amounts  of  both  space  and  equipment, 
additional  study  is  suggested  prior  to  any  further  planning. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

Electronic  Data  Processing  is  already  an  associate  degree  curric- 
ulum at  Montgomery  Junior  College.  Reevaluation  by  the  faculty  is  indicated 
in  the  near  future  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  newer  approaches  in 
this  rapidly  developing  field.  Two  options  are  suggested:  Business  Data 

Processing,  and  Research  and  Development  Data  Processing.  Electronic 
accounting  procedures  would  form  an  important  part  of  the  former  option. 

Theoretically  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment  at  off-campus 
installations  provides  adequate  associate  degree  education  in  this  field; 
practically  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  unless  a carefully  planned  and 
administered  cooperative  program  can  be  organized.  It  is  likely  that  the 
data  processing  laboratory  should  be  expanded  as  a campus  facility  at 
Rockville,  Electronic  information  processing  even  now  so  permeates 
the  business  and  research  world  that  the  time  may  come  when  most  technical 
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and  semi-professional  curriculiims  will  need  to  include  at  least  some 
familiarization  with  data  processing. 

Mechanical  Technology  is  recommended  for  development  by  the  time 
the  new  campus  opens  in  Rockville,  with  particular  emphasis  for  the  present 
on  only  one  of  the  suggested  options;  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design. 

Another  option  to  be  considered  for  the  future  is  Instrumentation  Technology. 
Any  planning  for  the  more  usual  Production  option  in  Mechanical  Technology 
should  await  further  evidence  of  need  in  this  particular  community. 

Laboratory  facilities  which  would  give  students  the  variety  and 
quality  of  experience  needed  are  costly,  albeit  necessary.  The  laboratory 
is  an  integral  part  of  such  a program,  in  order  that  there  be  constant 
application  and  reinforcement  of  theory  with  practical  application,  which  in 
spiral  fashion  then  contirbutes  in  turn  to  the  understanding  of  more  complex 
theory. 

Survey  results  showed  unusually  high  current  and  anticipated  future 
demand  for  the  Electronic  Technology  Classification.  The  technical  and 
supporting  subjects  making  up  this  curriculum  have  much  in  common  with  those 
found  in  the  Electrical  Technology  curriculum,  which  is  already  offered  at 
Montgomery  Junior  College.  It  is  recommended  that  both  programs  be  available 
to  students,  with  Electrical  Technology  offered  as  an  option  for  those  who 
prefer  this  to  further  specialization  in  Electronic  Technology  per  se_.  There 
was  a considerably  stronger  community  demand  for  the  Electronic  Technology. 

Electronics  is  already  taught  in  tlie  County  secondary  schools.  These 
students  receive  the  first  two  years  of  this  curriculi^gn  in  high  school,  and 
an  additional  two  years  at  the  Junior  College.  Thus  this  type  of  program  has 
been  designed  ”11-14".  The  first  group  of  such  students  graduated  from 
high  school  last  June  and  are  currently  enrolled  in  the  existing  Electrical 
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Technology  curriculum  at  Montgomery  Junior  College. 

Equipping  an  electronics  laboratory  can  be  ver>  expensive. 

Transfer  of  some  equipment  from  tlie  Takoma  Park  facility  will  reduce  this 
total  cost  somewhat.  Also,  the  current  availability  of  some  standard 
quality  testing  and  measuring  instruments  in  kit  form  can  effect  consider- 
able savings  and  as  well  provide  the  students  with  valuable  learning  experi- 
ence in  assembling  this  equipment. 

Since  printing  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  Classification  regis- 
tered the  largest  number  of  job  openings  reported  by  respondents  for  the 
next  five  year  period. 

One  employer  commented,  "Washington  is  bereft  of  qualified 
trainees  in  printing  production,  management,  and  sales,  as  well  as  the 
purely  technical  skills  of  press  operating,  camera  work  for  lithography, 
stripping  of  negatives  and  machine  composition."  Another  said,  "No  school, 
public  or  private,  in  this  area  (including  D.C.)  offers  a good  comprehen- 
sive course  in  either  commercial  art  or  photography." 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  is  suggested  as  a new  curriculum,  with 
three  options:  Production  and  Management,  Photography,  and  Art--Advertising. 

At  present  the  latter  may  be  found  in  the  catalog  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts 
curriculums.  Tliis  Art  option  would  be  more  functional  for  this  purpose  were 
it  revised  by  the  faculty  to  include  some  work  in  technical  illustration, 
which  is  one  of  the  special  demands  in  this  community. 

Civil  Technology  is  recommended  as  a new  curriculum  for  develop- 
ment on  the  Rockville  campus,  with  the  understanding  that  this,  too,  can  be 
an  expensive  equipment  program.  On  the  other  hand,  as  one  respondent 
pointed  out,  the  principles  involved  in  operating  the  simpler  and  less 
expensive  instruments  do  not  differ  markedly  from  those  involved  in  the 
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operation  of  the  most  expensive  equipment,  and  would  suffice  with  a brief 
on-the-job  familiarization  period  following  graduation.  Since  to  an  in- 
creasing extend  mapping  involves  "the  input  of  data  directly  from  photo- 
grarametric  stereoplotting  instruments  into  computing  machines”,  this  is 

another  curriculum  which  should  include  some  familiarization  with  electronic 

« 

data  processing. 

Options  of  Cartography,  Photogrammetry , and  Highway  Design  are 
suggested  for  the  Civil  Technology  curriculum.  Cartography  is  already 
offered  in  the  County  secondary  schools. 

Two  Classifications  with  relatively  high  current  and  anticipated 
future  demand  were  Chemical  Technology  and  Pure  Science  Technology--Biology 
Chemistry,  Physics.  In  this  geographic  area,  the  laboratory  rather  than 
the  industrial  aspects  of  Chemical  Technology  would  be  stressed.  The  Pure 
Science  Technology  is  envisioned  as  an  interdisciplinary  effort,  preparing 
the  graduate  to  work  directly  with  scientists  in  the  physical  and  life 
sciences . 

Recently  the  American  Institute  of  Physics  conducted  a conference 
and  gathered  additional  information  about  the  recruitment  and  training  of 
technicians  in  physics.  To  meet  their  requirements,  this  professional  group 
favored  the  technical  education  available  in  a strong  two-year  program, 
rather  than  in  a four-year  college  curriculum.  Likewise,  80  per  cent  of  the 
member  companies  responding  to  a recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Association  favored  "a  formal  two-year  college  course  designed  for 
chemical  technicians.” 

The  interdisciplinary  Pure  Science  Technologist  would  have  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  well  as  concentrated  exposure  to 
biology  and  the  related  mathematics.  Working  out  the  delicate  balance  of 
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these  four  subject  areas  within  the  two-year  span  of  an  associate  degree 
would  be  a complex  task  for  the  applied  science  faculty,  but  the  end 
product  obviously  is  in  demand  in  the  Washington  area. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  generic  curriculum  encompassing  these 
two  Classifications  be  designated  as  Science  Technology,  with  two  options 
at  present:  Chemical  Technology,  and  the  integrated  Pure  Science  Tech- 

nology. At  a later  date  it  is  possible  that  Radiation  Technology  could 
become  a Science  Technology  option. 

Radiation  Technology  currently  is  offered  as  a curriculum  at 
Montgomery  Junior  College.  An  Atomic  Energy  Commission  grant  will  allow 
the  employment  of  a coordinator  for  this  program  as  of  January  1964,  under 
whose  guidance  matters  of  curriculum  refinement,  student  recruitment,  and 
eventual  placement  of  graduates  will  receive  attention. 

The  need  for  Technical  Report  Writers  was  stressed  by  a number 
of  respondents,  who  usually  emphasized  the  need  for  knowledge  of 
content  as  well  as  facility  with  communication.  This  Classification  is 
recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  College  offerings  as  a course,  which 
would  from  a unit  in  most  of  the  technical  and  semi-professional  curricu- 
lums. 

Earlier  in  this  chapter  the  11-14  program  in  Electronic  Tech- 
nology was  discussed.  It  is  suggested  that  three  other  existing  or 
recommended  curriculums  also  be  studied  with  a view  toward  11-14  arrange- 
ments with  the  secondary  schools:  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts,  Civil  Tech- 

nology, and  possible  Electronic  Data  Processing. 

One  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  11-14  arrangement  occurs 
because  the  students  entering  the  College  following  completion  of  the  high 
school  phase  are  ready  for  more  advanced  technical  courses  than  are  the 


other  entering  freshmen making  necessary  either  t\^;o  "tracks”,  or  else 
some  form  of  advanced  placement.  The  former  is  feasible  only  when  the 
supply  of  such  students  from  the  secondary  schools  justifies  the  estab- 
lishment of  a second  track,  and  the  latter  requires  the  development  of 
placement  examinations  or  procedures  by  the  College  faculty.  Especially 
with  these  11-14  students,  the  time,  may  come  when  advanced  standing 
(college  credit  as  well  as  placement  in  an  advanced  course)  may  be  avail 
able  to  entering  freshmen  who  complete  such  placement  examinations  with 


distinction. 

The  Early  Placement  program  has  been  in  operation  for  almost 
two  years  in  the  Montgomery  County  school  system,  but  few  students  have 
been  admitted  in  technical  subjects.  Especially  in  the  heavy  (and  expen 
sive)  equipment  curriculums,  the  College  could  function  as  a quasi  area 
technical  center  to  the  extent  that  superior  high  school  seniors  were 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  one  or  more  of  these  College  courses  on  an  Early 


Placement  basis. 
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In  summary  of  this  chapter,  the  new  curriculums  or  options  listed 
in  Table  I have  been  recommended  for  development  to  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  the  Rockville  campus  of  Montgomery  Junior  College, 


TABLE  I 


Cin^P.ICULUMS 


OPTIONS 


Nursing,  Associate  Degree  R.N. 


Electronic  Data  Processing  Business  Data  Processing 

Research  and  Development  Data  Processing 


Civil  Technology 


Mechanical  Technology 


Electronic  Technology 


Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 


Science  Technology 


Cartography 
Photogramme try 
Highway  Design 

Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 

(Ins trumentation--for  later  development) 

Electronic  Technology 
Electrical  Technology 

Production  and  Management 
Photography 

Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

Chemical  Technology 
Pure  Science  Technology 

(Biology,  Chemistry,  physics)* 


*Repres en ta t ives  of  some  offices  and  agencies  in  the  community  were 
contacted  not  as  employers  but  as  knov/ledgeable  persons  with  regard  to 
one  or  more  of  the  Classifications  under  consideration,  Sucli  a letter 
went  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  asking  among  others  this  question: 

"Which  of  the  54  listed  Classifications 
(or  curriculums)  currently  lead  to  specific 
Civil  Service  positions  and  ratings?" 

Each  of  these  recommended  curriculums  (or  an  option)  was  designated  by 
the  responding  officer  as  one  which  "could  lead  to  a specific  civil  service 
position. " 


In  addition,  several  sequences  of  courses  for  the  Evening  Division 
have  been  suggested,  especially  as  a service  to  the  part-time  student:  Exec- 

utive Administrative  Aide,  Personnel  Management,  Real  Estate,  Police  Training, 
and  Recreationcil  Leadership,  Representatives  of  the  local  real  estate  and 
police  training  interests  already  have  taken  preliminary  steps  tov/ard  working 
out  such  programs  with  the  College.  In  all  likelihood  these  sequences  will 
be  the  first  developed,  with  the  others  following  as  need  dictates. 

Finally,  three  new  courses  have  been  identified  for  faculty 
consideration:  Technical  Report  Writing,  and  dictation,  transcription,  and 

vocabulary  for  legal  and  for  technical  secretaries.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  former  course  be  incorporated  into  most  of  the  technical  and  semi- 
professional  curriculums,  and  that  the  latter  two  eventually  be  offered  ip 
the  Evening  Division  of  the  College. 

Before  final  decisions  can  be  made  with  regard  to  curriculum 
development,  it  will  be  necessary  to  survey  the  projected  career  plans  of 
Montgomery  County  senior  high  school  students,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
the  technical  and  semi-professional  occupations.  No  matter  how  great  the 
demand  by  employers,  curriculum  development  is  a meaningless  exercise  if 
students  do  not  elect  to  enroll. 

These  data  will  be  collected  and  analyzed  in  the  very  near  future. 
Along  with  continuing  fiscal  considerations,  conclusions  reached  from  these 
results  should  furnish  the  evidence  on  which  to  base  final  decisions  about 
the  establishment  of  new  technical  and  semi-professional  curriculums  on  the 
Rockville  campus. 


Alvin  Eurich,  vice  president  of  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 


Education,  recently  said  that  innovations  which  occur  in  college  teaching 
tend  to  come  from  sources  outside  the  colleges,  such  as  national  affairs, 
intellectual  currents,  and  broad  social  forces.  Outside  the  colleges, 
widespread  changes  in  both  technology  and  organizational  patterns  of  the 
work  force  are  taking  place.  These  seem  destined  to  have  their  influence 
on  the  curriculums  and  instructional  patterns  of  the  community  college, 
particulary  at  this  growing  edge  of  higher  education — the  preparation  of 
graduates  for  technical  and  semi-professional  occupations. 


CHAPTER  III 


SU^^IARY  OF  FINDINGS 


t 


Metropolitan  Washington  is  an  atypical  emplojrment  market  in  that 
the  major  "industry"  is  the  federal  government.  Satellite  to  this  focal 
point  are  numerous  private  firms  which  have  mushroomed  in  the  last  decade 
to  assist  with  the  increasingly  complex  research  and  development  and 
scientific  needs  of  this  the  headquarters  and  control  center  of  the  nation. 

The  demand  for  technical  and  semi-professional  personnel  to 
support  the  ubiquitous  professional  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  such 
a community.  In  addition,  the  variety  of  skills  required  for  this  range 
of  ancillary  roles  has  curricular  implications  for  the  community  college 
attempting  to  educate  students  for  effective  entry  into  the  Washington 

A 

labor  market.  The  Montgomery  Junior  College  Survey  gave  area  employers 
the  opportunity  to  register  current  employment  patterns  and  future  es- 
timates in  each  of  these  four  categories:  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies, 

Business,  Applied  Science  Technologies,  and  Public  Service. 

Respondents  participating  in  the  1963  Survey  numbered  551  firms, 
employing  a total  of  153,886  employees,  who  in  turn  constituted  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  1960  total  work  force  resident  in  the  metropolitan  Washington 

f 

area. 


Four  hundred  and  seven  of  these  establishments  participated  in 
response  to  a mailing  sent  to  a 10  per  cent  random  stratified  sample 
selected  from  534  categories  in  the  telephone  company's  Yellow  Pages. 

These  categories  were  chosen  to  include  as  far  as  possible  all  business 
types  presumed  to  be  interested  in  techriical  and  semi-professional  educa- 
tion. Response  from  what  has  been  designated  as  Group  I (the  random 
stratified  sample  of  essentially  private  firms)  did  not  exceed  10  per  cent. 

In  addition,  these  407  responding  firms  employed  only  32,221  of  the  153,886 
total  work  force  found  in  the  establishments  of  all  Survey  respondents. 

One  hundred  forty-four  of  the  551  establishments  participated  as 
part  of  a selected  sample  of  public  and  private  establishments  known  from 
available  evidence  to  employ  considerable  numbers  of  technical  and  semi- 
professional  personnel.  Types  of  firms  making  up  this  Group  II  are  listed 
in  Table  II.  Requests  for  participation  went  out  to  238  such  establishments; 
144  or  60  per  cent  responded.  Together  they  accounted  for  121,665  or  79 
per  cent  of  the  persons  currently  employed  by  all  the  Survey  respondents. 

Numerical  results  from  Group  I and  Group  II  employers  were 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation,  which  was  the  identification 
of  each  occupational  curriculum  "which  if  offered  as  a two-year  college  pro- 
gram at  Montgomery  Junior  College  would  fulfill  a genuine  educational  need 
in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area."  As  strictly  defined,  this  does  not 
constitute  a statistical  study,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  generalize 
about  the  total  technical  and  semi-professional  needs  of  the  metropolitan 
Washington  community  from  this  combined  random  and  selected  "sample".  At 
the  same  time,  the  evidence  indicates  that  those  who  did  participate  in  this 
Survey  comprise  a principal  market  for  the  potential  graduates  of  these 
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proposed  technical  and  semi-professional  curriculums. 

About  half  of  the  responding  firms  were  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  along  with  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  employees. 
Approximately  one> third  of  the  respondencs  listed  a Maryland  business 
address,  and  together  employed  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  reported. 

By  virtue  of  the  x^ay  in  which  the  Group  II  sample  was  selected,  the 
largest  numbers  of  employees  were  found  in  two  major  categories  of  business. 
Public  and  Quasi-Public  Services,  and  Research  and  Development.  Together 
they  accounted  for  86  per  cent  of  the  total  of  153,886  persons  employed  in 
all  551  responding  firms.  Although  more  than  half  of  the  responding  estab- 
lishments employed  less  than  25  persons,  the  modal  work  force  category  for 
all  of  these  firms  included  from  1001  to  5000  employees. 


MEDICAL  AUXILIARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

Employers  responding  to  this  Survey  left  no  doubt  that  some 

Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies  if  offered  as  two-year  college  programs 
would  fulfill  a genuine  educational  need  in  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area.  One  of  the  large  hospitals  made  this  statement: 

"There  is  a great  community  need  for 
expansion  of  educational  opportunities  for 
personnel  to  be  prepared  for  a great  num- 
ber of  hospital  positions.  The  hospitals 
in  the  District  as  well  as  surrounding 
counties  offer  not  only  many  but  very 
rewarding  opportunities  for  adequately 
• prepared  personnel.  Any  efforts  made  by 
your  institution  to  meet  the  need  will  not 
only  be  a service  to  your  students  but  to 
the  health-care  institutions." 

The  greatest  numbers  of  trained  personnel  were  currently  employed 
or  would  be  needed  in  the  next  five  years  in  these  fields:  Licensed  Practical 
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Nursing,  Associate  Degree  Nursing,  Medical  Secretarial,  Medical  Technology 
and  Psychiatric  Aide. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  two  years  of 
specialized  college  training  was  sufficient  for  entry  inlfe'*bhe  first  three 
of  these  listed  Classifications;  about  60  per  cent  had  the  same  opinion 
concerning  the  latter  two. 

Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  establishments  responding  about 
Medical  Technology  conducted  organized  training  for  this  Classification. 

Such  programs  were  not  available  even  to  this  extent  for  the  other  four 
Classifications  listed  above. 

Very  few  of  the  persons  currently  employed  in  these  Medical 
Auxiliary  occupations  were  recruited  directly  from  the  junior  college  level. 
About  o.ne-third  of  both  the  Medical  Technology  and  the  Medical  Secretarial 
Classifications  were  recruited  by  up-grading  present  employees.  Three- 
quarters  or  more  of  the  respondents  felt,  that  Medical  Technology,  Nursing, 
and  Psychiatric  Aide  should  be  regarded  as  "hard  to  fill".  Practical 
Nursing  was  viewed  as  the  least  difficult  to  fill  of  this  selected  group, 
and  even  in  that  case  one-half  of  the  employers  described  this  as  a "hard 
to  fill"  position. 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  responding  employers  would 
hire  either  men  or  women  for  the  Medical  Technology  and  Psychiatric  Aide 
Classifications.  About  one- third  found  either  sex  acceptable  for  both  kinds 


of  Nursing. 


BUSINESS 


Hie  need  for  secretaries  in  this  area  requires  no  further 
substantiation,  although  a number  of  employers  made  it  clear  that  they 
were  in  the  market  not  just  for  secretaries,  but  rather  for  competent, 
accurate,  willing  secretaries. 

In  addition  to  Secretarial,  these  Classifications  reported  the 
largest  numbers  of  either  currently  employed  or  anticipated  job  openings 
for  the  next  five  years:  Accounting,  Electronic  Data  Processing— Business 

Applications,  Food  Management,  Executive  Administrative  Aide,  Real  Estate, 
Institutional  Food  Service  Management,  and  Personnel  Management. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Food  Management  and  Accounting,  each  of 
these  Classifications  was  regarded  as  "hard  to  fill"  by  60  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  responding  employers.  In  these  two  cases,  50  per  cent  and  40 

per  cent  of  the  employers  were  of  this  opinion. 

At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  respondents  for  every  one  of  these 
selected  Business  Classifications  indicated  that  a person  with  two  years 
of  specialized  college  training  would  satisfy  their  job  requirements.  Or- 
ganized training  programs  for  these  types  of  Classifications  apparently  are 
scarce  in  the  Washington  area.  The  exception  was  for  Real  Estate,  where 
half  of  the  establishments  reported  organized  training. 

One-half  or  more  of  those  currently  employed  were  recruited  by 
up-grading  in  these  Classifications:  Executive  Administrative  Aide,  Personnel 

Management,  and  Institutional  Food  Service  Management.  Except  for  Real  Estate 
all  of  the  other  selected  Business  Classifications  recruited  between  25  and 
50  per  cent  by  up-grading  present  employees.  These  respective  percentages 
have  implications  for  continuing  education  as  well  as  for  pre -employment 


education  at  Montgomery  Junior ' College. 


The  junior  college  level  currently  Is  a direct  recruituieut  source 
of  relatively  few  persons  employed  in  these  Business  Class  it icat ions . About 
one-quarter  of  the  Secretaries  and  one-fifth  of  the  Institutional  Foovl 
Service  Management  groups  came  directly  from  high  school.  The  uuiveii'itx  or 
college  contributed  even  smaller  percentages  into  direct  emploNnuent  in 
these  selected  Classifications. 

i 

With  regard  to  sex  preference  for  employees,  respondents  foi  the 
most  part  indicated  willingness  to  hire  either  men  or  women,  if  available 
and  comparably  trained.  Some' 60  per  cent  of  the  employers  preferred  female 
secretaries . 


APPLIED  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

Twelve  of  these  21  Applied  Science  Technologies  registered  cur- 
rent or  anticipated  job  demand  suggesting  that  each  was  a Classification 
which  if  offered  would  fulfill  a genuine  educational  need  in  the  metropolitan 
Washington  area. 

In  this  selected  group  of  Classifications,  the  estimated  munbei*  of 
job  openings  for  the  next  five  years  ranged  betX'^een  184  for  Photography  to 
3264  for  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts.  In  descending  rank  order  of  this  five- 
year  demand  were  Printing  and  Graphic '-Arts , Electronic  Technology,  Engineering 
Drafting  and  Design,  Civil  Technology,  Research  and  Development  Electronic 
Data  Processing,  Pure  Science  Technology  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics), 
Chemical  Technology,  Mechanical  Technology,  Technical  Report  Writing, 
Instrumentation  Technology,  Electrical  Technology,  and  Photography. 

Together  the  employers  giving  these  estimates  expected  to  have  a 
total  of  10,139  job  openings  in  these  twelve  Classifications  during  the  next 
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two  ycArii,  ot  about  2000  P'-'Si-tions  per  year.  Ttiese  same  respondents  already 
eiMplc»yed  or  listed  vacancies  for  S,S74  employees  in  these  Classifications, 
l1uiS  an  xucroaso  of  !•+  per  cent  was  predicted  over  the  next  five  years.  Five- 
^^f^rmates  included  both  turnover  and  the  addition  o.  new  positions. 

Approximate Iv  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  respc  idents  found  each  of 
these  tveeive  Classifi -ations  "hard  to  fill."  Seventy  p-.r  cent  or  more  of  the 
employers  indicated  that  a person  with  t\>70  years  of  specialized  college 
training  would  satisfy  their  job  requirements  in  the  respective  Classifications. 

njiceuty  to  30  per  cent  of  the  employers  in  the  following  Classifica- 
tions reported  organized  training  programs  for  them:  Civil  Technology, 

Kechanical  lechnologN^  Electrical  Technology,  Electronic  Technology,  and 
Research  and  Development  Electronic  Data  Processing.  Even  fever  organized 
training  progr^ims  were  available  for  the  other  seven  selected  Classifications, 
At  present  direct  recrxiitment  from  the  junior  college  level  is  of 
little  nxuwerical  conseqxience  except  in  the  fields  of  Chemical  Technology  and 
Pure  Scieixce  Iechnolog>\.  wdiere  both  percentages  were  equal  to  about  one-fifth 
of  those  currently  employed.  Direct  recruitment  from  the  high  school  was 
most  apparent  in  Civil  Technology  (42  per  cent).  Photography  (23  per  cent), 
and  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  (32  per  cent).  Currently  the  respondents  for 
none  of  these  Classifications  employed  very  many  directly  from  university  or 
college,  w'ith  the  possible  exception  of  Pure  Science  Technology,  In  this 
latter  case  the  three  types  of  educational  institutions  furnished  for  direct 
recruitment  these  percentages:  high  school,  15  per  cent;  junior  college,  17 

per  cent;  and  vmiversity  or  college,  16  per  cent. 

Several  oi  these  Classifications  had  significant  percentages 
recruited  by  up-grading:  about  90  per  cent  of  those  in  Electrical  Technology, 

and  approximate ly  c'ne-third  of  those  currently  employed  in  Printing  and  Graphic 
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Arts,  Chemical  Technology,  and  Electronic  Technology.  Noticeably  lower 
percentages  of  recruitment  by  up-grading  prevailed  in  the  other  nine  selected 

Classifications . 

Responding  employers  in  a rather  surprising  number  of  these 
selected  Applied  Science  Technologies  expressed  a willingness  to  employ 
women  as  well  as  men  if  available  and  comparably  trained.  The  number  of 
employers  answering  "both"  to  Question  8 on  page  3 of  the  Questionnaire 
fell  below  50  per  cent  in  only  three  Classifications:  Mechanical  Technology 

(27  per  cent).  Instrumentation  Technology  (48  per  cent),  and  Electrical 
Technology  (37  per  cent). 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Three  of  these  Classifications  stand  out  x^hen  estimates  of  job 
openings  for  the  next  five  years  are  considered:  Law  Enforcement--Police 

Training,  Library  Assisting,  and  Recreational  Leadership.  These  estimates 
are  more  than  matched  by  current  employment  figures  for  the  first  tx^o 
Classifications,  but  not  for  Recreational  Leadership.  The  difference  of 
over  800  between  this  five  year  estimate  of  job  openings  (991)  and  the  num- 
ber  of  currently  employed  plus  vacancies  (138)  probably  reflects  the  high 
rate  of  turnover  expected  yearly  in  Recreational  Leadership,  which  is  a 
permanent  career  for  relatively  few  of  those  who  function  in  this  capacity 
during  any  one  year. 

About  half  of  the  respondents  for  Library  Assisting  felt  that  this 
Classification  was  "hard  to  fill."  Approximately  40  per  cent  held  this 
opinion  about  Law  Enforcement  and  Recreational  Leadership.  Some  60  per  cent 
of  those  employing  within  the  Law  Enforcement  Classification  conducted  an 


organized  training  program.  About  9 out  of  10  of  the  responding  estab- 
lishments for  these  three  selected  Classifications  considered  two  years  of 
specialized  college  training  satisfactory  for  their  requirements. 

In  terms  of  direct  recruitment  from  a specified  type  of  educational 
institution,  the  junior  college  level  was  the  heaviest  contributor  to  the 
Recreational  Leadership  Classification.  From  the  university  or  college  level 
both  this  and  the  Library  Assisting  Classification  directly  recruited  about 
20  per  cent  of  those  currently  employed.  Also,  about  the  same  numbers  in 
these  Classifications  were  recruited  by  up-grading  present  employees.  Most 
employers  in  Recreational  Leadership  and  Library  Assisting  indicated  a 
willingness  to  hire  either  men  or  women,  but  this  proportion  fell  to  20  per 
cent  of  those  employing  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Classification. 

TABLE  III  lists  the  Classifications  which  have  been  selected  for 


TABLE  III 

MEDICAL  AUXILIARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

Medical  Technology 
Medical  Secretarial 
Nursing,  2 Year  RN 
Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 
Psychiatric  Aide 


BUSINESS 

Secretarial 

(General,  Legal,  Technical) 
Executive  Administrative  Aide 
Personnel  Management 
Electronic  Data  Processing — 
Business  Applications 
Real  Estate 
Good  Management 
Institutional  Food 
Service  Management 
Accounting 


APPLIED  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

Civil  Technology 

(Cartography,  Photogrammetry , 
Highway  Design) 

Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 
Mechanical  Technology 
Instrumentation  Technology 
Electrical  Technology 
Electronic  Technology 
Research  and  Development 
Electronic  Data  Processing 
Photography 

Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Report  Writing 
Chemical  Technology 
Pure  Science  Technology 

(Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics) 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 
Library  Assisting 
Fvecreational  Leadership 
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detailed  analysis  in  this  summary  chapter  on  the  basis  of  both  current  job 
demand  and  anticipated  openings  for  the  next  five  years. 

Survey  results  given  in  Chapter  IV  indicate  that  about  one-quarter 
of  the  responding  firms  would  be  interested  in  working  with  Montgomery  Junior 
College  in  setting  up  an  educational  program  which  would  enable  their  tech- 
nical and  semi-professional  employees  to  earn  college  credit.  Several  private 
and  public  respondents  noted  the  fact  that  some  of  their  employees  already 
were  attending  Montgomery  Junior  College  under  some  type  of  educational 
assistance  plan. 

If  even  10  per  cent  of  the  establishments  expressing  an  interest 
in  Cooperative  Work  Experience  eventually  arranged  a program  with  the  College, 
such  summer,  part-time,  or  full-time  learning  experiences  x^ould  be  avail- 
able to  the  students  in  about  a dozen  firms. 

Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Programs,  few  could  be  expected  to  mate- 
rialize, regardless  of  how  willing  both  parties  to  such  an  arrangement  might 
be. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SURVSr  FINDINGS 


This  chapter  reports  the  findings  from  the  1963  Montgcmiery  Junior 
College  Survey.  Below  are  a few  highlights,  taken  directly  from  the  pages 
which  follow: 


"The  evidence  shows  that  with  most  of  these 
Classifications,  two  years  of  specialized  college 
training  would  satisfy  the  job  requirements  of 
employers.  This  is  some  indication  that  these 
curricTilums  are  indeed  appropriate  for  the  two- 
year  college, " 

i— — 


"About  one  in  every  six  jobs  in  these 
responding  firms  was  of  this  intermediate  or 
assisting  type," 


"In  the  firms  of  these  employers,  the 
anticipated  five-year  demand  was  greatest  for 
the  combined  Applied  Science  Technologies,  with 
Business  Classifications  in  second  place,” 


"Applied  Science  and  Ifedical  Auxiliary  Techno- 
logies were  more  often  considered  ’hard  to  fill’ 
than  were  the  other  two  types  of  Classifications.” 


"Some  employers  in  every  one  of  the 
Classifications  indicated  a willingness  to 
employ  either  men  or  women, " 
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Respondents  included  551  firms,  employing  153,886  persons.  These 
respondents  came  from  two  principal  sources:  (1)  Group  I-  a random  strat- 

ified sample  utilizing  534  appropriate  heading  sections  from  the  telephone 
company's  Yellow  Pages ; and  (2)  Group  Il-a  selected  sample  composed  of 
(a)  most  of  the  private  and  federal  government  research  and  development 
establishments  listed  in  the  1962  edition  of  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade's  publication  Scientific  Resources  in  ^ Washington  D.C. 
Area;  (b)  local  government  offices,  including  schools  and  libraries;  (c) 
several  other  large  federal  government  offices;  and  (d)  other  private  firms 
(hospitals  and  schools)  not  included  in  the  random  sample  from  the  Yellow 

Pages  (see  Table  II  on  page  31).* 


^Preliminary  exploration  with  certain  federal  officials  in  Summer  1962 
indicated  that  a complete  list  of  all  public  and  private  establishments  in 
the  metropolitan  area  would  not  be  available  to  the  College.  Wit  out  access 
to  such  data,  the  selection  of  one  overall  random  stratified  sample  of 
employers  was  not  possible.  Such  a sample  would  have  permitted  statistical 
inference  about  the  entire  group  of  employing  establishments.  The  nex  es 
alternative  appeared  to  be  the  use  of  two  types  of  samples,  one  random  ^ 
(Group  I)  and  one  selected  (Group  II),  but  both  drawn  from  broad  categories 
of  establishments  whose  types  of  business  gave  some  indication  of  potential 
interest  in  technical  and  semi-professional  education. 


The  Standard  List  of  Headings  published  by  the  telephone  company  as  a 
guide  to  their  classified  Yellow  Pages  provided  the  categories  for  t ® 
sample.  The  Yellow  Pages  includes  a large  proportion  of  private  establishmen  s 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  stratified  by  business  type.  It  does  not  give  com- 
parable access  to  a similar  stratification  of  .the  many  public  offices  an ^ 
installations,  which  for  the  most  part  are  simply  listed  alphabetically  in 
the  non-classified  section  of  the  telephone  book.  As  noted  above,  selected 
local  and  federal  government  establishments  were  nevertheless  invite  to 
contribute  Survey  information. 


Actual  establishments  making  up  to  a 10  per  cent  random  stratified  sample 
from  the  Yellow  Pages  were  chosen  by  use  of  a Table  of  Random  Numbers,  to 
insure  that  each  firm  within  a given  Standard  Heading  had  an  equal  chance  o 

being  chosen. 


Random  selection  of  some  four  thousand  Group  I establishments  and  the 
subsequent  data  collection  proceeded  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and  (con  ) 


er|c 
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Group  I above  included  407,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
551  responding  firms,  but  only  21  per  cent  of  the  153,886  employees  currently 
found  in  all  of  these  surveyed  firms.  Group  II  contained  144,  or  26  per  cent 
of  the  551  respondents,  but  more  importantly,  contributed  four-fifths 
(121,665)  of  these  153,886  employees.  Together  Group  I and  Group  II  respond- 
ents employed  a number  of  persons  equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
employed  residents  reported  for  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  by  the 
United  States  Census  in  1960, 

Figures  which  follow  in  this  chapter  are  accumulated  from  respond- 
ents in  both  Group  I and  Group  II.  The  findings  are  literally  the  current 
employment  patterns  and  practices  and  the  estimated  needs  of  respondents  to 
the  Questionnaire.  Thus  in  the  strict  sense,  this  is  a descriptive  rather 
than  a statistical  study,  although  the  description  is  basically  numerical. 

Statistical  logic  dictates  that  the  returns  from  neither  Group  I 
nor  Group  II  respondents  (alone  or  combined)  be  inflated  to  provide  a 
hypothetical  estimate  of  the  total  technical  and  semi-professional  employment 
picture  in  the  Washington  community.  Percentage  returns  from  Group  I were 


*(Cont'd)  money.  However,  this  procedure  was  deemed  necessary  in  order 
that  a carefully  chosen  sample  of  these  employers  throughout  the  community 
might  be  given  the  chance  to  indicate  occupational  needs  in  specific  tech- 
nical and  semi-professional  fields. 

Some  did  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  respond;  many  more  did 
not.  Guessing  at  the  meaning  of  non-response  is  hazardous,  but  in  view  of 
the  phasing  of  the  first  instruction  on  page  one  of  the  Questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  A),  non-response  could  indicate  not  only  the  usual  apathy  or  lack 
of  time,  but  also  a considered  lack  of  need  for  employees  educated  in  these 
areas. 

Types  of  establishments  listed  under  Group  II  above  were  surveyed  as  a 
result  of  the  hypothesis  that  such  firms  comprise  a principal  market  for 
technical  and  semi-professional  employment  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 
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adjudged  inadequate  to  warrant  generalizations  about  this  population  of 
employers.  The  percentage  response  from  Group  II  was  much  greater,  but 
these  employers  had  been  deliberately  selected  (rather  than  randomly  chosen) 
and  thus  furnished  no  basis  for  statistical  inference,  no  matter  how  val- 
uable the  information  provided  by  their  responses  in  the  identification  of 
curriculums  appropriate  for  development. 

Charts  presented  in  this  chapter  illustrate  two  basic  kinds  of 
information:  (1)  counts  of  people  (e.g.,  current  and  estimated  future 

employment  figures);  and  (2)  counts  of  pertinent  practices  or  opinions 
(e.g.,  "Is  this  a *hard  to  fill'  job?"  or  "Does  your  establishment  conduct 
an  organized  training  program  for  this  Classification?").  "Counts  of  people" 
provide  some  indication  of  relative  demand  for  the  various  proposed  curric- 
ulums. It  is  understood  that  such  figures  are  descriptive  of  only  these 
551  firms,  (albeit  they  account  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  area's  employees), 
and  thus  represent  less  than  the  total  demand  in  the  community  for  a 
particular  Classification.  "Counts  of  pertinent  practices  or  opinions"  of 
firms,  although  again  descriptive  on  only  the  responding  establishments, 
nevertheless  provide  valuable  insights  about  the  operational  inclinations 
of  this  important  group  of  employers  of  technical  and  semi-professional 
students. 

It  is  virtually  certain  that  the  inclusion  of  more  firms  from  the 
metropolitan  area's  total  number  \vould  have  increased  the  "counts  of  people" 
given  in  the  following  charts;  in  most  cases  it  is  less  certain  that  the 
inclusion  of  more  firms  would  have  changed  significantly  the  percentage 
distribution  of  responding  firms  answering  in  the  affirmative  or  the  neg- 
ative about  a particular  practice  or  opinion. 
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LOCATION  OF  RESPONDING  FIRMS  IN  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

Montgomery  Junior  College  is  a community  college  serving  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  Montgomery  County  residents.  In  keeping  with  this  objective, 

1 

firms  beyond  the  County  boundaries  and  throughout  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area  were  surveyed,  since  many  of  the  County  students  will  seek  employment  in 
contiguous  jurisdictions. 

Chart  I shows  the  distribution  of  responding  firms  in  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbiac  About  one-third  of  them  have  busi- 
ness addresses  in  Maryland,  slightly  more  than  half  in  the  District,  and  the 
other  14  per  cent  in  nearby  Virginia, 

This  chart  also  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  respondents 
according  to  the  total  number  or  persons  currently  employed.  The  167  firms 
in  Maryland  contributed  58,336  of  this  total,  Virginia  respondents  employed 
15,444  persons,  while  the  298  District  of  Columbia  respondents  employed 
80,103,  or  just  over  half  of  the  aggregate  number  of  153,886  currently 
employed  by  all  551  respondents. 


SIZE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT 

Well  over  half  of  the  responding  employers  reported  work  forces 
of  not  more  than  25  persons.  Chart  II  shows  that  in  contrast,  the  total 
number  of  employees  found  in  firms  of  this  size  is  relatively  small;  the 
2090  employees  made  up  but  one  per  cent  of  the  total  currently  employed 
by  respondents. 

The  most  common  size  of  work  force  among  the  respondents  was 
the  category  containing  from  1001  to  500  employees.  Forty-six  per  cent 
of  the  employees  worked  in  the  31  firms  of  this  size.  The  next  most  common 


CHART  I. 


Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  of  Three  Jurisdictions  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area;  also,  Number  of  Persons  Currently  Employed  by 
Respondents  in  These  Same  Three  Jurisdictions. 


* Eight  firms  responded  anonymously , furnishing  no  business  address 
information. 
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CHART  II. 


Percentage  of  Responding  Firms  by  Size  of  Work  Force;  also, 
Percentage  Distribution  in  These  Categories  of  Persons 
Currently  Employed  by  Responding  Employers. 
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size  of  establishment  was  that  employing  from  5001  to  10,000  persons.  In 
establishments  of  this  size,  six  firms  (only  one  per  cent  of  the  respondents) 
employed  44,699  or  29  per  cent  of  the  respondents'  total  number  of  employees. 


TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 

The  business  categories  and  sub-categories  found  in  Charts  III 
and  IV  were  developed  empirically  to  show  the  types  of  firms  included  in 
this  Survey.  Chart  III  is  a summary  illustration,  while  Chart  IV  presents 
the  breakdom  by  types  of  establishments  found  within  each  of  these  major 
categories  of  business. 

As  might  be  expected  considering  the  nature  of  the  selected 
sample  (Group  II  above),  it  is  obvious  from  Chart  III  that  the  firms 
categorized  as  "Public  and  Quasi-Public  Services"  and  "Research  and 
Development"  employed  the  largest  numbers  of  persons.  Together  they 
accounted  for  86  per  cent  or  131,770  of  the  153,886  employees  working  in 
the  firms  of  these  551  respondents.  A detailed  analysis  of  these  two 
major  types  of  business,  by  number  of  firms  and  number  of  currently  employed, 
is  included  on  the  first  page  of  Chart  IV, 

Wherever  possible,  the  federal  government  figures  were  not  lumped 
together,  but  instead  were  distributed  according  to  sub-type  of  business. 

For  example,  the  figures  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  been 
recorded  under  the  "Health"  sub-category  of  "Research  and  Development". 
"Residual"  sub-categories  for  both  federal  and  local  government  offices 
thus  contain  only  those  firms  which  could  not  properly  be  placed  in  any 
other  category. 


CHART  III.  Percentage  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  of  Eight  Business 

Categories;  also,  Percentage  Distribution  in  These  Categories 
of  Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Responding  Employers. 


TYPE  OF  BUSINESS 
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CHART  IV.  Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Business  Sub-Category; 

I also,  Number  of  Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents  in 

These  Sub-Categories  of  Business. 
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CHART  IV. 
( cont ' d) 


Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Business  Sub-Category;  also, 
Number  of  Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents  in  These 
Sub-Categories  of  Business. 
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IS  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ENOUGH? 

Based  on  the  experience  of  their  establishments,  respondents 
were  asked  to  list  on  the  Information  Chart  inside  the  Questionnaire  (see 
Appendix  A)  each  Classification  or  curriculum  which  if  offered  as  a two- 
year  college  program  at  Montgomery  Junior  College  would  fulfill  a genuine 
educational  need  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area.  For  each  Classifica- 
tion so  listed,  they  were  then  asked:  "Would  a person  with  two  years  of 

specialized  college  training  satisfy  your  job  requirements  in  this 
Classification?" 

Chart  V records  the  answers  to  this  question  given  by  their 
respective  respondents  about  each  of  the  Classifications,  As  a research 
convenience,  these  54  Classifications  (listed  on  page  two  of  the  Questionnaire) 
bear  quadrant  code  numbers  from  1 through  83,  assigned  in  the  following  manner: 


Quadrant  Code  Number 

1 through  25 
26  through  50 
51  through  75 
76  through  100 


Type  of  Classification 

Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 
Bus iness 

Applied  Science  Technologies 
Public  Service 


Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

For  8 of  these  11  technologies,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  two  years  of  specialized  college  training  would 
satisfy  their  job  requirements.  The  exceptions  were  Medical  Technology, 
Medical  Records  Librarian,  and  Psychiatric  Aide,  Even  in  these  instances 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  each  case  felt  that  this  two 
years  of  college  education  was  sufficient. 


CHART  V. 


For  Each  Classification,  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering  YES 
To  This  Question:  "Would  a person  with  two  years  of  specialized 

college  training  satisfy  your  job  requirements  in  this 
Class if ication?" 
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A.  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

1.  Dental  Assisting 

2.  Dental  Hygiene 

3.  Medical  Assisting 

4.  Medical  Technology 

5.  Medical  Secretarial 

6.  Medical  Records  Librarian 

7.  Nursing,  2 Year  RN 

8.  Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 

9.  Psychiatric  Aide 

10.  Physiotherapy 

11.  X-Ray  Technology 

B.  Business 

26.  Secretarial  (General,  Legal,  Technical) 

27.  Executive  Administrative  Aide 

28.  Personnel  Management 

29.  Electronic  Data  Proc. -Business  Applications 

30.  Small  Business  Administration 

31.  Banking 

32.  Insurance,  Casualty  and  Surety 

33.  Real  Estate 

34.  Interior  Design  and  Decorating 

35.  Food  Management 

36.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 

37.  Institutional  Food  Service  Management 

38.  Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

39.  Accounting 

C.  Applied  Science  Technologies 

51.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig,  Technology 

52.  Architectural  Technology 

53.  Building  Construction  Technology 

54.  Civil  Technology  (Cartography,  Photogram- 

metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-groups) 

55.  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 

56.  Mechanical  Technology 

57.  Tool  Design 

58.  Instrumentation  Technology 

59.  Quality  and  Cost  Control 

60.  Electrical  Technology 

61 . Electronic  Technology 

62.  R & D Electronic  Data  Processing 

63.  Nuclear  Technology 

64.  Radiation  Technology 

65.  Space  Technology 

66.  TV  Broadcasting,  Technical 

67.  Photography 

68.  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

69.  Technical  Report  Writing 

70.  'Chemical  Techncrrogy 

71.  Pure  Science  Tech.  (Biology,  Chemistry, 

T.  . o Physics) 

D.  Public  Service 

76,  Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 

77,  Public  Administration 

78,  Social  Welfare  Assisting 

79,  Nursery  School  Education 

80,  Library  Assisting 

81,  Teacher's  Aide  (Instruc,  Material  Asstg.) 

82,  Recreational  Leadership 

83,  Occupational  Therapy 
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Bus iness 

Respondents  answering  this  question  about  the  Business  curriculums 
were  generally  agreed  that  t\^7o  years  of  specialized  college  training  was 
enough  to  meet  their  requirements.  The  exception  was  Banking  where  only  54 
per  cent  of  the  I'espondents  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Applied  Science  Technologies 

Here  again,  most  respondents  felt  that  these  technologies  required 
no  more  than  the  two  years  of  specialized  college  training.  The  two  excep- 
tions from  this  group  of  21  Classifications  may  be  noted  for  Tool  Design  and 
for  Space  Technology. 

Public  Service  * 

Respondents  in  these  fields  indicated  that  tv/o  years  of  specialized 
college  was  sufficient  for  their  job  requirements  with  the  exception  of 
Public  Administration,  where  only  40  per  cent  said  that  this  amount  of 
training  would  be  enough. 


The  above  evidence  shows  that  with  most  of  these  Classifications, 

two  years  of  specialized  college  training  v’ould  satisfy  the  job  requirements 

/ 

of  employers.  This  is  some  indication  that  these  curricu'lums  are  indeed 
appropriate  for  the  two-year  college. 

CURRENT  JOB  DEMAND 

For  each  Classification  listed  by  employers,  they  were  asked  to 
indicate  the  "number  of  persons  iri  this  Classification  currently  employed  by 
your  concern",  and  as  well  the  "number  of  vacancies  in  this  Classification 


o 
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you  are  currently  trying  to  fill".  Together  these  figures  constitute  the 
total  "current  job  demand"  for  each  of  the  54  Classifications.  The  three 
pages  of  Chart  VI  show  in  detail  this  occupational -pattern  as  reported  by 
the  551  respondents,  who  together  employed  a total  of  153,886  persons. 
Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

Chart  VI  shows  that  the  two  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies  with 


the  largest  current  job  demand  were  Nursing-~2  Year  RN,  and  Nursing“~iji.censed 
Practical.  Respondents  reported  a current  demand  of  approximately  50-J  for 
Nursing,  and  650  for  Practical  Nursing,  including  about  75  vacancies  in  --he 
former  and  150  vacancies  in  the  latter.  In  third  and  fourth  rank  according 


to  current  demand  were  Medical  Secretarial  and  Medical  Technology, 


two  curric- 


ulums  already  offered  by  Montgomery  Junior  College. 

Business 

Figures  on  the  second  page  of  Chart  VI  leave  no  doubt  that 
Washington  firms  employ  a lot  of  secretaries  and  would  like  to  employ  more. 
The  current  job  demand  for  the  Secretarial  Classification  v?as  over  7000, 
including  almost  350  current  vacancies  reported  by  Survey  respondents.  Other 
curriculums  with  substantial  current  job  demand  included  Accounting  with 
about  800,  Food  Management  with  750,  Electronic  Data  Processing--Business 
Applications  and  Executive  Administrative  Aide  with  about  475  each,  and  Real 
Estate  and  Personnel  Management  with  a current  job  demand  of  about  300 


employees  each. 

Applied  Science  Technologies_ 

Current  job  demand  reported  by  respondents  for  the  Applied  Science 
Technologies  may  be  found  on  the  third  page  of  Chart  VI.  A figure  of  well 
over  2000  persons  was  indicated  for  Electronic  Technology,  including  more  than 


CHART  VI 


Current  Job  Demand  for  Each  Classification:  Aggregate  Number  of 
Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents,  plus  Aggregate  Number 
of  Current  Vacancies.* 


* On  Chart  VI  (and  on  certain  other  Charts  which  follow)  the  Medical 
Auxiliary  Technologies  and  the  Public  Service  types  of  Classifications 
have  been  combined  cn  one  Chart,  purely  as  a matter  of  spacing  con- 
venience. Both  the  Business  and  the  Applied  Science  Technologies 
contain  more  Classifications,  and  so  each  has  been  recorded  on  a 
separate  page  of  the  Chart, 
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CHART  VI. 
(cont ’d) 


Current  Job  Demand  for  Each  Classification 
Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents, 
of  Current  Vacancies. 
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CHART  VI.  Current  Job  Demand  for  Each  Classification: 

(cont’d)  Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents, 

of  Current  Vacancies. 
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100  current  vacancies.  The  current  job  demand  for  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
stood  at  some  1500,  including  a third  of  this  number  (500)  in  current 
vacancies.  According  to  these  551  respondents,  Civil  Technology  was  third 
from  the  top  with  a total  of  1300  persons  indicated.  Engineering  Drafting 
and  Design  showed  800,  Electrical  Technology  stood  at  650,  Pure  Science 
Technology--Biology , Chemistry,  Physics  near  550,  Research  and  Development 
Electronic  Data  Processing  at  400,  with  Chemical  Technology  at  350  and 
Photography  at  300.  Vacancies  numbering  approximately  100  each  for 
the  Classifications  of  Civil  Technology,  Electronic  Technology,  and  Research 
and  Development  Electronic  Data  Processing  were  reported  in  the  firms  of  these 
respondents . 

Public  Service 

Respondents  listing  the  Classification  Law  Enforcement--Police 
Training  (mostly-  local  governments)  indicated  a current  job  demand  of  about 
1000  persons.  Library  Assisting  showed  the  second  largest  current  job 
demand  with  just  over  500. 

Current  job  demand  indicated  by  these  551  respondents  for  each  of 
the  four  types  of  Classifications  may  be  found  in  Table  IV.  (Figures  for 
the  Secretarial  Classification  have  been  shown  as  sub-totals  in  Table  IV  in 
order  to  indicate  their  preponderance  in  the  totals  given  for  the  Business 
types  of  Classifications). 

Together  these  551  firms  currently  employed  22,059  persons  in 
these  54  specific  Classifications,  reported  2,116  vacancies,  and  thus  had  a 
current  job  demand  of  24,175  persons.  When  the  latter  total  is  taken  as  a 
percentage  of  the  grand  total  currently  employed  in  all  551  establishments. 
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TABLE  IV 


Type  of  Classification 

Currently 

Employed 

Vacancies 

Total  Current 
Job  Demand 

MEDICAL  AUXILIARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

1,501 

284 

1,785 

BUSINESS 

Secretarial 

Other  Business  Classifications 

10,553 

6,903 

3,650 

341 

328 

669 

7,244 

3,978 

11,222 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

8,339 

1,111 

9,450 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

1,666 

52 

1,718 

22,059 

2,116 

24,175 

Total  number  of  persons  currently  employed 
in  the  551  responding  establishments  

153 

,886 

Percentage  of  total  currently  employed  who 
are  now  working  in  the  four  types  of 
Technical  and  Semi-Professional  Classif icationa. . . . 

15.7% 

it  may  be  seen  that  this  group  of  24,175  technical  and  semi-professional 
employees  constituted  15.7  per  cent  of  this  total  work  force.  Stated  another 
way,  about  one  in  every  six  jobs  in  these  responding  firms  was  of  this 
intermediate  or  assisting  type. 

FIVE  YEAR  ESTIMATE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS 

For  each  Classification  listed,  employers  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  "total  number  of  job  openings  to  be  filled  by  your  firm  in  this  Classifica- 
tion during  the  next  five  years".  This  one  question  was  designed  to  elicit 
answers  about  both  turnover  and  additional  positions  to  be  created  in  the  next 


O 


five  years. 
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Not  surprisingly,  the  three  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies  with 
the  greatest  current  job  demand  (currently  employed  plus  vacancies)  also 
show  in  Chart  VII  the  largest  five-year  estimates  of  anticipated  job 
openings.  These  respondents  expected  to  employ  over  600  Practical  Nurses, 
almost  500  Nurses,  and  over  400  Medical  Secretaries. 

Business 

The  needs  of  respondents  for  Secretaries  again  put  this  Classifica- 
tion in  top  position  with  respect  to  employment  estimates  for  the  next  5 years. 
Accounting  stood  next,  with  an  estimated  demand  for  700  employees  in  this 
future  period.  Electronic  Data  Processing--Business  Applications  showed  a 
need  for  500  employees.  Food  Management  for  450,  and  Institutional  Food 
Service  Management  and  Executive  Administrative  Aide  for  250  each,  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Applied  Science  Technologies 

The  most  pressing  future  needs  in  the  Applied  Science  area  were 
indicated  for  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts,  Electronic  Technology,  and  Engineering 
Drafting  and  Design,  with  respective  estimates  of  about  3000,  2500,  and  1000 
job  openings  by  the  responding  firms.  Civil  Technology  and  Research  and 
Development  Electronic  Data  Processing  showed  a five-year  demand  for  about 
900  and  875  employees,  respectively.  Pure  Science  Technology  followed 
with  350,  Chemical  Technology  with  250,  Technical  Report  Writing  and 
Mechanical  Technology  with  approximately  225,  and  Instrumentation  Technology, 
Electrical  Technology,  and  Photography  with  almost  200  employees  each. 

Public  Service 

Five-year  estimates  for  the  Public  Service  Classifications  are 
largest  for  Recreational  Leadership,  Law  Enforcement--Police  Training,  and 
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CHART  VII.  For  Each  Classification,  Aggregate  Estimated  Job  Openings  to  be 

Filled  by  Respondents  During  the  Next  Five  Years;  also,  Number 
of  Respondents  Giving  These  Estimates  for  Each  Classification. 
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CHART  VII. 
(cont 'd) 


For  Each  Classification,  Aggregate  Estimated  Job  Openings  to  be 
Filled  by  Respondents  During  the  Next  Five  Years;  also,  Number 
of  Respondents  Giving  These  Estimates  for  Each  Classification. 
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CHART  VII,  For  Each  Classification,  Aggregate  Estimated  Job  Openings 

(cont'd)  to  be  Filled  by  Respondents  During  the  Next  Five  Years;  also, 

Number  of  Respondents  Giving  These  Estimates  for  Each 
Classification. 
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Library  Assisting,  with  about  1000,  700,  and  500  job  openings  respectively 
predicted  for  these  three  Classifications  by  responding  firms. 

Comparative  five-year  estimates  for  each  of  the  four  types  of 
Classifications  may  be  seen  in  Table  V.  Again  the  Secretarial  sub-total 
is  shown  to  indicate  its  relative  weight  in  the  Business  total. 

TABLE  V 


Type  of  Classification 

Total  Number  of  Job  Openings 
Estimated  by  Respondents 
For  the  Next  Five  Years 

MEDICAL  AUXILIARY  TECHNOLOGIES 

1,994 

BUSINESS 

8,867 

Secretarial 

5,878 

Other  Business  Classifications 

2,989 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGIES 

10,657 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

2,336 

23,854 

Together  these  551  firms  predicted  23,854  job  openings  in  these 
specific  Classifications  during  the  next  five  years  (or  an  average  of  al- 
most 5000  each  year),  including  both  turnover  and  new  positions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  estimate  of  job  openings  for  the  next  five 
years  is  very  close  to  the  24,175  employees  shown  in  Table  IV  as  the  total 
current  job  demand  for  these  Classifications. 

In  the  firms  of  these  551  employers,  the  anticipated  five-year 
demand  was  greatest  for  the  combined  Applied  Science  Technologies,  with 
Business  Classifications  in  second  place. 
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HARD  TO  FILL? 


Respondents  were  asked  to  ansv;er  this  question  with  regard  to 
each  Classification  which  they  listed  on  the  Information  Chart  of  the 
Questionnaire:  "Is  this  a 'hard  to  fill'  job?"  They  were  to  check  "Yes’ 

if  "vacancies  usually  take  over  30  days  to  fill,  or  if  the  majority  must 
be  recruited  from  outside  the  metropolitan  Washington  area”. 

Chart  VIII  shows  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  for  each  Classification. 

Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

All  the  employers  who  listed  Medical  Records  Librarian  or 
Physiotherapy  considered  these  to  be  "hard  to  fill”  jobs.  Almost  90  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  replying  with  respect  to  Medical  Technology  or 
Nursing — 2 Year  RN  also  categorized  these  positions  as  "hard  to  fill”. 
Business 


Four  of  the  fourteen  Business  Classifications  were  regarded  as 
"hard  to  fill”:  Read  Estate,  Insurance--Casualty  and  Surety,  Interior  Design 

and  Decorating,  and  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management.  At  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  respective  employers  indicated  that  they  found  these  Classifications 

"hard  to  fill”. 

Applied  Science  Technologies 


Nuclear  Technology,  Radiation  Technology,  and  TV  Broadcasting-- 
Technical  were  all  considered  "hard  to  fill”  by  all  employers  responding  to 
this  question  about  them.  As  may  be  seen  in  Chart  VIII,  three-quarters  or 
more  of  the  responding  employers  also  found  these  Classifications  difficult 
to  fill:  Air  Conditioning  Technology,  Architectural  Technology,  Building 

Technology,  Tool  Design,  and  Research  and  Development  Electronic  Data 


CHART  VIII. 


For  Each  Classification,  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering 
YES  to  This  Question:  "is  this  a 'hard  to  fill'  job?" 
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A.  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 
1.  Dental  Assisting 

Dental  Hygiene 
Medical  Assisting 

4.  Medical  Technology 

5.  Medical  Secretarial 
Medical  Records  Librarian 
Nursing,  2 Year  RN 

8.  Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 

9.  Psychiatric  Aide 

10.  Physiotherapy 

11.  X-Ray  Technology 

B.  Business 

26.  Secretarial  (General,  Legal,  Technical) 
Executive  Administrative  Aide 
Personnel  Management 

Electronic  Data  Proc. -Business  Applications 
Small  Business  Administration 
Banking 

Insurance,  Casualty  and  Surety 
Real  Estate 

Interior  Design  and  Decorating 
Food  Management 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 
Institutional  Food  Service  Management 
Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

39.  Accounting 

C.  Applied  Science  Technologies 

51.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig.  Technology 
Architectural  Technology 
Building  Construction  Technology 
Civil  Technology  (Cartography,  Photogram- 
metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-groups) 
Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 
Mechanical  Technology 
Tool  Design 

Instrumentation  Technology 
Quality  and  Cost  Control 
Electrical  Technology 
Electronic  Technology 
R & D Electronic  Data  Processing 
Nuclear  Technology 
Radiation  Technology 
Space  Technology 

66.  TV  Broadcasting,  Technical 

67.  Photography 
Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Report  Writing 
Chemical  Technology 

Pure  Science  Tech.  (Biology,  Chemistry, 

Physics) 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 


52. 

53. 

54. 


55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 


68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 


D.  Public  Service 

76.  Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 

77.  Public  Administration 

78.  Social  Welfare  Assisting 

79.  Nursery  School  Education 

80.  Library  Assisting 
Teacher's  Aide  (Instruc.  Material  Asstg.) 
Recreational  Leadership 
Occupational  Therapy 
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Processing.  One  of  the  large  electronics  firms  added  this  comment:  "We 

have  currently  a critical  shortage  in  data  processing  people“-programmers , 
computer  operators,  tab  equipment  operators,  key  punch  operators.”  Both 
Civil  Technology  and  Technical  Report  Writing  fell  just  below  the  arbitrary 
point  of  75  per  cent  taken  as  indicative  of  "hard  to  fill”  for  a given 
Classification. 

Public  Service 

The  respondents  answering  this  question  about  Public  Service 
Classifications  apparently  found  none  of  them  very  difficult  to  fill.  In 
no  Classification  did  more  than  60  per  cent  of  these  specific  employers 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

In  summary  of  the  data  presented  in  Chart  VIII  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Applied  Science  and  the  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies  were  more  often 
considered  "hard  to  fill”  than  were  the  other  two  types  of  Classifications. 

ORGANIZED  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

As  may  be  seen  by  Chart  IX,  organized  training  programs  for  most 
of  the  54  Classifications  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This 
fact  has  curricular  implications  for  the  community  college;  if  few  employers 
provide  such  programs,  graduates  must  be  ready  to  function  in  entry  positions 
rather  than  depending  upon  further  in-plant  training. 

Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

Except  for  X-Ray  Technology,  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  any  of 
these  eleven  sets  of  employers  reported  organized  training  programs  for 
their  respective  Classifications. 


CHART  IX.  For  Each  Classification,  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering 

YES  to  This  Question:  "Does  your  establishment  conduct  an 

organized  training  program  for  this  Classification?" 
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A.  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

1.  Dental  Assisting 

2.  Dental  Hygiene 

3.  Medical  Assisting 

4.  Medical  Technology 

5.  Medical  Secretarial 

6.  Medical  Records  Librarian 

7.  Nursing,  2 Year  RN 

8.  Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 

9.  Psychiatric  /fide 

10.  Physiotherapy 

11.  X~Ray  Technology 

B.  Business 

26.  Secretarial  (General,  Legal,  Technical) 

27.  Executive  Administrative  Aide 

28.  Personnel  Management 

29.  Electronic  Data  Proc. -Business  Applications 

30.  Small  Business  Administration 

31.  Banking 

32.  Insurance,  Casualty  and  Surety 

33.  Real  Estate 

34.  Interior  Design  and  Decorating 

35.  Food  Management 

36.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 

37.  Institutional  Food  Service  Management 

38.  Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

39.  Accounting 

C.  Applied  Science  Technologies 

51.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig.  Technology 

52.  Architectural  Technology 

53.  Building  Constiniction  Technology 

54.  Civil  Technology  (Cartography,  Photogram- 

metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-groups) 

55.  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 

56.  Mechanical  Technology 

57.  Tool  Design 

58.  Instrumentation  Technology 

59.  Quality  and  Cost  Control 

60.  Electrical  Technology 

61.  Electronic  Technology 

62.  R & D Electronic  Data  Processing 

63.  Nuclear  Technology 

64.  Radiation  Technology 

65.  Space  Technology 

66.  TV  Broadcasting,  Technical 

67.  Photography 

68.  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

69.  Technical  Report  Writing 

70.  Chemical  Technology 

71.  Pure  Science  Tech.  (Biology,  Chemistry, 

D.  Public  Service  Physics) 

76.  Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 

77.  Public  Administration 

78.  Social  Welfare  Assisting 

79.  Nursery  School  Education 

80.  Library  Assisting 

81.  Teacher’s  Aide  (Instruc.  Material  Asstg.) 

82.  Recreational  Leadership 

83.  Occupational  Therapy 
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Chart  IX  shows  that  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  respond- 
ents answering  this  question  about  Banking,  Insurance--Casualty  and  Surety, 

Real  Estate,  and  Interior  Design  and  Decorating  reported  organized  training 
programs  in  their  establishments  for  these  Classifications. 

Applied  Science  Technologies 

An  organized  training  program  was  listed  by  the  one  participating 

firm  reporting  employees  in  the  Classification  of  TV  Broadcasting--Technical. 

* 

Also,  almost  one-third  of  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Technology,  Civil 
Technology,  and  Electrical  Technology  employers  reported  organized  training. 

Public  Service 

Over  60  per  cent  of  the  employers  of  police  noted  an  organized 
training  program.  This  may  be  seen  on  Chart  IX  as  Law  Enforcement--Police 
Training.  About  one-third  of  the  respondents  answering  this  inquiry  about 
Public  Administration  reported  in  the  affirmative. 


UP-GRADING* 

Employers  were  asked  to  answer  two  questions  about  recruitment 


*Question  7 on  page  3 of  the  Questionnaire  deals  with  recruitment  policy. 
It  was  constructed  to  indicate  to  respondents  that  recruitment  percentages 
given  by  them  for  all  sources--both  up-grading  of, present  employees  and  direct 
recruitment  from  types  of  educational  ins ti tutions --were  to  total  100  per  cent. 
In  fact,  the  100  per  cent  was  even  printed  on  the  Survey  form  as  an  added 
precaution.  In  spite  of  all  this  care,  however,  some  employers  recorded  a 
given  percentage  for  recruitment  by  up-grading  (Question  7a),  and  in  addition 
recorded  percentages  totaling  100  per  cent  for  direct  recruitment  from  the 
various  types  of  educational  institutions  (Question  7b). 

For  a given  Classification,  therefore,  the  number  indicated  as  recruited 
by  the  combination  of  answers  from  Question  7a  and  Question  7b  may  total  more 
than  the  number  currently  employed  in  that  Classification  by  the  551  respond- 
ents. Under  the  circumstances,  the  figures  presented  in  Chart  XI  may  be  more 
closely  related  to  actual  educational  background  of  employees  in  the  respec- 
tive Classifications  than  to  direct  recruitment  from  these  specific  types  of 
educational  institutions. 


o3 

policy  for  each  of  the  Classifications  they  listed  on  the  Information  Chart 
inside  the  Questionnaire.  Chart  X is  a graphic  illustration  of  the  answers 
to  the  first  of  these  questions:  "What  percentage  of  persons  in  this 

Classification  do  you  currently  recruit  by  up-grading  present  employees 
through  on-the-job  training  or  in-plant  education?" 

Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

As  may  be  seen  in  Chart  X,  any  appropriate  amount  of  recruitment 
by  up-grading  is  reported  for  only  two  of  these  Classifications:  Medical 

Technology  and  Medical  Secretarial.  Employers  in  these  fields  reported  that 
they  recruited  by  up-grading  present  employees  a number  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  persons  currently  employed  in  these  respective  Classifications. 
Bus iness 

Recruitment  by  up-grading  present  employees  was  more  common  in  the 
Business  Classifications.  Survey  respondents  in  the  Classifications  of 
Executive  Administrative  Aide  and  Institutional  Food  Service  Management 
reported  this  type  of  recruitment  source  for  a number  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  currently  employed. 

More  than  one -quarter  of  the  number  given  for  current  employees 
were  recruited  by  up-grading  in  each  of  the  following  Classifications: 
Secretarial,  Personnel  Management,  Electronic  Data  Processing--Bus iness 
Applications,  Insurance--Casualty  and  Surety,  Food  Management,  Hotel  and 
Res taurant  Management , and  Accounting. 

Applied  Science  Technologies 

The  largest  percentage  of  persons  recruited  by  up-grading  occurred 
in  Electrical  Technology;  there  the  number  was  equal  to  89  per  cent  of  those 
currently  employed  by  the  respondents.  L’p-grading  recruitment  figures  etpial 
to  one-third  or  more  of  those  currently  employed  in  Quality  and  Cost  Control, 


CHART  X. 


For  Each  Classification,  Percentage  of  Aggregate  Number  of  Such 
Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents  Who  Were  Reported 
Recruited  by  Up-Grading  Through  On-the-Job  Training  or  In-Plant 
Education. 
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A.  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

1.  Dental  Assisting 

2.  Dental  Hygiene 
.3.  Medical  Assisting 

4.  Medical  Technology 

5.  Medical  Secretarial 

6.  Medical  Records  Librarian 

7.  Nursing,  2 Year  RN 

8.  Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 

9.  Psychiatric  Aide 

10.  Physiotherapy 

11.  X-Ray  Technology 
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B.  Business 

26.  Secretarial  (General,  Legal,  Technical) 

27.  Executive  Administrative  Aide 

28.  Personnel  Management 

29.  Electronic  Data  Proc. -Business  Applications 

30.  Small  Business  Administration 

31.  Banking 

32.  Insurance,  Casualty  and  Surety 

33.  Real  Estate 

34.  Interior  Design  and  Decorating 

35.  Food  Management 

36.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 

37.  Institutional  Food  Service  Management 

38.  Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

39.  Accounting 

C.  Applied  Science  Technologies 

51.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig.  Technology 

52.  Architectural  Technology 

53.  Building  Construction  Technology 

54.  Civil  Technology  (Cartography,  Photogram- 

metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-groups) 

55.  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 

56.  Mechanical  Technology 

57.  Tool  Design 

58.  Instrumentation  Technology 

59.  Quality  and  Cost  Control 

60.  Electrical  Technology 

61.  Electronic  Technology 

62.  R & D Electronic  Data  Processing 

63.  Nuclear  Technology 

64.  Radiation  Technology 

65.  Space  Technology 

66.  TV  Broadcasting,  Technical 

67.  Photography 

68.  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

69.  Technical  Report  Writing 

70.  Chemical  Technology 

71.  Pure  Science  Tech.  (Biology,  Chemistry, 

Physics) 

D.  Public  Service 

76.  Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 

77.  Public  Administration 

78.  Social  Welfare  Assisting 

79.  Nursery  School  Education 

80.  Library  Assisting 

81.  Teacher's  Aide  (Instruc.  Material  Asstg.) 

82.  Recreational  Leadership 

83.  Occupational  Therapy 
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Electronic  lechnology,  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts,  and  Chemical  Technology 
were  also  reported. 

Public  Service 

For  only  one  Classification,  Public  Administration,  was  any 
appreciable  amount  of  recruitment  by  up-grading  indicated.  Here  the  number 
X7as  equal  to  about  one-third  of  those  currently  employed  by  respondents  in 
this  field. 

RECRUI’mENT  FROM  TYPES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Employers  responding  to  this  Survey  x^ere  also  asked  to  indicate 
for  each  Classification  listed,  the  percentages  recruited  directly  by  them 
from  specified  types  of  educational  institutions.  Chart  XI  summarizes  these 
data  obtained  from  the  responding  firms.  The  percentage  bars  drawn  for  each 
of  the  54  Classifications  on  this  graph  are  composed  of  four  separate  percent- 
ages, indicating  from  bottom  to  top  of  each  bar  the  percentages  recruited 
from  high  school,  junior  college,  university  or  college,  and  a residual 
category  labeled  "other”. 

Medical  Auxiliaify  Technologies 

Figures  given  in  this  portion  of  Chart  XI  indicate  that  fexvr  of 
the  people  filling  these  positions  xvrere  in  fact  recruited  directly^  from 
any  of  these  listed  types  of  educational  institutions.  The  largest  single 
percentage  occurred  for  Psychiatric  Aide:  about  30  per  cent  of  the  number 

reported  as  currently  employed  in  this  Classification  were  recruited  directly 
from  the  high  schools.  Employers  responding  to  this  question  for  Dental 
Hygiene,  Medical  Technology,  and  Medical  Records  Librarian  indicated  that  a 
number  equal  to  about  1 in  5 of  their  currently  employed  in  this  Classification 


CHART  XI. 


For  Each  Classification,  Percentage  of  Aggregate  Number  of 
Persons  Currently  Employed  by  Respondents  ^Vho  Were  Reported 
Recruited  Directly  from  Indicated  Types  of  Educational 
Institutions. 
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A.  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

1.  Dental  Assisting 

2.  Dental  Hygiene 

3.  Medical  Assisting 

4.  Medical  Technology 

5.  Medical  Secretarial 

6.  Medical  Records  Librarian 

7.  Nursing,  2 Year  RN 

8.  Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 

9.  Psychiatric  Aide 

10.  Physiotherapy 

11.  X-Ray  Technology 

B.  Business 

26.  Secretarial  (General,  Legal,  Technical) 

27.  Executive  Administrative  Aide 

28.  Personnel  Management 

29.  Electronic  Data  Proc. -Business  Applications 

30.  Small  Business  Administration 

31.  Banking 

32.  Insurance,  Casualty  and  Surety 

33.  Real  Estate 

34.  Interior  Design  and  Decorating 

35.  Food  Management 

36.  Hotel  and  Restaurant . Management 

37.  Institutional  Food  Service  Management 

38.  Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

39.  Accounting 

C.  Applied  Science  Technologies 

51.  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig.  Technology 

52.  Architectural  Technology 

53.  Building  Construction  Technology 

54.  Civil  Technology  (Cartography,  Photogram- 

metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-groups) 

55.  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 

56.  Mechanical  Technology 

57.  Tool  Design 

58.  Instrumentation  Technology 

59.  Quality  and  Cost  Control 

60.  Electrical  Technology 

61.  Electronic  Technology 

62.  R & D Electronic  Data  Processing 

63.  Nuclear  Technology 

64.  Radiation  Technology 

65.  Space  Technology 

66.  TV  Broadcasting,  Technical 

67.  Photography 

68.  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

69.  Technical  Report  Writing 

70.  Chemical  Technology 

71.  Pure  Science  Tech.  (Biology,  Chemistry, 

Physics) 


D.  Public  Service 

76.  Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 

77.  Public  Administration 

78.  Social  Welfare  Assisting 

79.  Nursery  School  Education 

80.  Library  Assisting 

81.  Teacher's  Aide  (Instruc.  Material  Asstg.) 

82.  Recreational  Leadership 

83.  Occupational  Therapy 
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were  recruited  directly  from  university  or  college. 

Bus iness 

In  the  Business  group  of  Classifications,  there  is  stronger  ev- 
idence of  recruitment  directly  from  one  of  the  listed  types  of  educational 
institutions.  About  one-quarter  of  the  Secretarial  Classification  and 
about  20  per  cent  of  those  currently  employed  in  the  Insurance  and  the 
Institutional  Food  Se'rvice  Management  Classifications  were  recruited 
directly  from  high  school.  Almost  this  percentage  went  directly  from 
junior  college  into  the  Small  Business  Administration  and  Banking  Classifica- 
tions. University  and  college  accounted  for  the  direct  recruitment  of  a 
somewhat  larger  percentage  for  both  of  these  Classifications,  however.  About 
20  per  cent  of  those  currently  employed  by  responding  firms  in  the  Classifica- 
tion of  Art- -Commercial  and  Technical  x^jere  also  recruited  directly  from 
university  or  college. 

Applied  Science  Technologies 

Numbers  equal  to  30  per  cent  or  more  of  the  currently  employed  in 
the  following  Classifications  were  recruited  directly  from  high  school;  Air 
Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Civil  Technology--Car tography,  Photogram- 
metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-Groups,  and  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts.  About  one- 
quarter  of  those  in  Photography  came  from  this  recruitment  source. 

Directly  recruited  from  the  junior  college  level  were  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  those  currently  employed  in  TV  Broadcasting — Technical, 
Chemical  Technology,  Tool  Design,  and  Pure  Science  Technology--Biology , 
Chemistry,  Physics.  The  university. or  college  accounted  for  about  this  same 
percentage  range  with  Building  Construction,  TV  Broadcasting--Technical, 
Architectural  Technology,  and  Tool^Design. 
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Public  Service 

Respondents  employing  Occupational  Therapists  indicated  that  80 
per  cent  of  those  currently  employed  were  recruited  directly  from  high 
school.  Almost  half  of  'those  in  Recreational  Leadership  came  directly 
from  junior  college;  about  20  per  cent  of  those  in  Nursery  School  Education 
came  from  this  same  source.  University  and  college  was  indicated  as  the 
immediate  source  of  about  one-fifth  of  those  currently  employed  in  the 
Library  Assisting  and  Recreational  Leadership  Classifications, 

SEX  PREFERENCE 

Respondents  were  asked  to  answer  the  following  question  with  regard 
to  each  of  the  Classifications  they  listed:  "If  available  and  comparably 

trained,  would  you  employ  for  this  Classification  men  only,  women  only,  or 
both?"  The  tri-partite  bars  shown  in  Chart  XII  indicate  from  top  to  bottom 
these  three  categories  of  answers,  each  expressed  as  a percentage  of  the 
total  answers  given  by  firms  responding  about  each  respective  Classification, 
Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

Understandably  in  these  types  of  technologies,  where  a preference 
was  expressed  it  was  for  women.  On  the  other  hand,  half  or  more  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  would  find  either  sex  satisfactory  in  the 
fields  of  Medical  Technology,  Medical  Records  Librarian,  Psychiatric  Aide, 
and  Physiotherapy.  All  of  the  responding  employers  recorded  "both"  when 
asked  to  answer  this  question  for  X-Ray  Technology. 

Business 

In  this  general  area,  either  men  or  women  were  acceptable  to 
most  employers  in  most  of  these  Classifications,  the  principal  exception 


CHART  XII. 


For  Each  Classification,  Percentage  Distribution  of  Respondents 
According  to  Sex  of  Employee  Preferred  for  That  Classification. 
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Ao  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

1.  Dental  Assisting 

2.  Dental  Hygiene 

3. *  Medical  Assisting 

4.  Medical  Technology 

5.  Medical  Secretarial 

6.  Medical  Records  Librarian 

7.  Nursing,  2 Year  RN 

8.  Nursing,  Licensed  Practical 

9.  Psychiatric  Aide 

10,  Physiotherapy 

11,  X“Ray  Technology 

B,  Business 

26,  Secretarial  (General,  Legal,  Technical) 

27,  Executive  Administrative  Aide 

28,  Personnel  Management 

29,  Electronic  Data  Proc, -Business  Applications 

30,  Small  Business  Administration 

31,  Banking 

32,  Insurance,  Casualty  and  Surety 

33,  Real  Estate 

34,  Interior  Design  and  Decorating 

35,  Food  Management 

36,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management 

37,  Institutional  Food  Service  Management 

38,  Art  (Commercial  and  Technical) 

39,  Accounting 

C,  Applied  Science  Technologies 

51,  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrig,  Technology 

52,  Architectural  Technology 

53,  Building  Construction  Technology 

54,  Civil  Technology  (Cartography,  Photogram- 

metry.  Highway  Design  Sub-groups) 

55,  Engineering  Drafting  and  Design 

56,  Mechanical  Technology 

57,  Tool  Design 

58,  Instrumentation  Technology 

59,  Quality  and  Cost  Control 

60,  Electrical  Technology 

61,  Electronic  Technology 

62,  R & D Electronic  Data  Processing 

63,  Nuclear  Technology 

64,  Radiation  Technology 

65,  Space  Technology 

66,  TV  Broadcasting,  Technical 

67,  Photography 

68,  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 

69,  Technical  Report  Writing 

70,  Chemical  Technology 

71,  Pure  Science  Tech,  (Biology,  Chemistry, 

D,  Public  Service  Physics) 

76,  Law  Enforcement  (Police  Training) 

77,  Public  Administration 

78,  Social  Welfare  Assisting 

79,  Nursery  School  Education 

80,  Library  Assisting 

81,  Teacher's  Aide  (Instruc,  Material  Asstg,) 

82,  Recreational  Leadership 

83,  Occupational  Therapy 
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If  available  and  comparably  trained,  | MEN  ONLY 

would  you  employ  for  this  Classification:  | WOMEN  ONLY 


being  Secretarial  where  about  60  per  cent  of  the  respondents  expressed 
a preference  for  women. 


Applied  Science  Technologies 

Chart  XII  shows  that  here  the  situation  is  almost  the  reverse  of 
that  with  the  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies:  where  a preference  was 

expressed,  it  was  definitely  for  men.  At  the  same  time,  for  every  single 
Classification  there  were  some  responding  employers  who  indicated  that  either 
sex  would  be  acceptable  to  them  if  available  and  comparable  trained. 

Public  Service 

Here  again,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  employers  in  most  of  these 
Classifications  expressed  a willingness  to  hire  either  sex.  Whe-»*e  a pref- 
erence was  expressed,  it  was  for  men  in  the  Law  Enforcement--Police  Training 
and  the  Public  Administration  Classifications,  and  for  x^romen  in  the  other 
Classifications . 

In  the  summary  of  his  Technical  Training  in  the  United  States 
Lynn  A.  Emerson  said,  "If  maximum  potential  enrollments  are  to  be  attained, 
greatly  increased  numbers  of  young  women  will  need  to  be  enrolled  in  post 
secondary  occupational  training  programs.”  As  noted  above,  some  employers 
in  every  one  of  the  54  Classifications  indicated  a willingness  to  employ 
either  men  or  x-7omen.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were  still  preferred  over  x^omen 
in  the  Applied  Science  and  Business  fields,  while  women  were  preferred  in 
the  Medical  Auxiliary  and  most  of  the  Public  Service  categories. 
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EMPLOYEES  EARNING  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

On  page  4 of  the  Questionnaire  (See  Appendix  A)  may  be  found 
several  general  questions  asked  of  all  respondents,  regardless  of  which 
Classifications  they  had  indicated  inside  on  the  Information  Chart. 

Chart  XIII  shows  the  percentage  of  affirmative  answers  to  the  first 
question:  "Would  your  establishment  be  interested  in  working  with 

Montgomery  Junior  College  in  setting  up  an  educational  program  that  would 
enable  your  technical  and  semi-professional  employees  to  earji  college 
credit?" 

Answers  given  by  respondents  have  been  distributed  according  to 
major  type  of  business.  The  bars  to  the  left  of  center  on  this  graph  show 
the  total  number  of  firms  in  each  of  the  major  categories  of  business,  and 
the  lighter  bars  overlaid  toward  the  center  of  the  page  show  the  number  of 
firms  from  each  group  responding  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question.  To 
the  right  of  center  is  shown  the  percentage  of  responding  firms  in  each 
major  type  of  business  answering  "Yes".  Thus  the  right  of  the  graph  details 
the  ratio  of  the  lighter  bar  to  the  solid  bar. 

A total  of  127  or  23  per  cent  of  the  551  responding  firms  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Only  the  Professional  and  Allied  Services 
group  included  fewer  than  15  per  cent  of  the  responding  employers. 

COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

Each  responding  employer  was  also  asked  to  answer  this  question: 
"Would  your  establishment  be  interested  in  participating  with  Montgomery 
Junior  College  in  a Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program  for  technical  and 


CHART  XIII.  Distribution  According  to  Type  of  Business  of  Respondents 

Answering  This  Question;  "Would  your  establishment  be  inter- 
ested in  working  with  Montgomery  Junior  College  in  setting  up 
an  educational  program  that  would  enable  your  technical  and 
semi-professional  employees  to  earn  college  credit?" 

Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Category  of  Business;  also, 
Number  and  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering  YES. 
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semi-professional  personnel?"  Chart  XIV  shews  the  number,  percentage,  and 
affirmative  answers  distributed  according  to  business  types  of  the  551 
respondents. 

One-third  of  the  total  group  of  respondents  (174)  ansv^^ered  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  In  addition,  many  Questionnaires  contained 
detailed  comments  related  to  such  a possibility. 

As  indicated  earlier  in  Chart  III,  those  firms  in  the  Public  and 
Quasi-Public  Services  and  the  Research  and  Development  business  categories 
together  contributed  by  far  the  largest  numbers  of  employees:  131,770,  or 

86  per  cent  of  the  grand  total.  Almost  40  per  cent  of  the  firms  in  each  of 
these  two  categories,  or  a total  of  63  firms,  expressed  an  interest  in 
participating  x-/ith  Montgomery  Junior  College  in  a Cooperative  Work  Experience 
Program.  In  no  major  type  of  business  did  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  firms 
■ answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM— SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

A total  of  119  firms,  constituting  22  per  cent  of  the  551  responding 
establishments,  said  that  trainees  could  be  placed  in  their  firms  for  summer 
employment  as  part  of  a Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Chart  XV,  the  largest  percentages  of  affirmative 
answers  were  found  for  the  Consultant,  Public  and  Quasi-Public  Services, 
Distribution,  and  Research  and  Development  categories  of  business. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM— PART-TIME  EMPLOYI-IENT 


Respondents  were  also  asked  whether  Cooperative  Work  Experience 


CHART  XIV. 


Distribution  According  to  Type  of  Business  of  Respondents 
Answering  This  Question:  "Would  your  establishment  be  inter- 

ested in  participating  with  Montgomery  Junior  College  in  a 
Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program  for  technical  and  semi- 
professional  personnel?" 

Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Category  of  Business;  also, 
Number  and  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering  YES. 
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CHART  XV.  Distribution  According  to  Type  of  Business  of  Respondents 

Answering  This  Question:  ”Could  these  trainees  (in  a Cooperative 

Work  Experience  Program)  be  placed  in  your  establishment  for 
Summer  Employment?" 

Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Category  of  Business;  also, 
Number  and  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering  YES. 
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trainees  could  be  placed  in  their  respective  establishments  for  part-time 
work  during  the  school  year. 

A total  of  122  firms,  constituting  22  per  cent  of  the  total 
group  of  551  respondents,  answered  this  question  in  the  affirnmtive.  I^ie 
distribution  of  these  ansv/ers  according  to  major  types  of  business  is  shown 
in  Chart  XVI.  Consultant,  Public  and  Quasi-Public  Services,  Distribution, 
and  Research  and  Development  types  of  establishments  shewed  the  highest 
percentages  of  affirmative  answers. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM— FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

A third  way  in  which  students  might  obtain  their  work  experience 
in  a cooperative  type  of  program  was  suggested  to  respondents:  full-time 

work  during  the  school  year  for  a limited  period — for  example,  one  semester* 
of  full-time  work  alternated  with  one  semester  in. school. 

Relatively  speaking,  employers  showed  the  least  interest  in  this 
type  of  Cooperative  Work  Experience  plan,  although  93  firms,  or  17  per  cent 
of  the  551  responding  establishments  did  reply  to  this  alternative  in  the 
affirmative.  Chart  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  these  answers  according 
to  type  of  business  of  the  respondents. 

Again  the  Consultant,  Public  and  Quasi-Public  Services,  and 
Research  and  Development  firms  showed  the  largest  percentages  interested  in 
participating  in  a Cooperative  Work  Experience  type  of  program.  A total  of 
50  firms  from  these  three  categories  of  business  alone  answered  this  question 


in  the  affirmative. 


CHART  XVI.  Distribution  According  to  Type  of  Business  of  Respondents 

Answering  This  Question:  "Could  these  trainees  (in  a 

Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program)  be  placed  in  your 
establishment  for  Part-Time  Work  during  the  school  year  for 
a limited  period?" 

\ ^ 

Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Category. of  Business;  also, 
Number  and  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering  YES. 
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i;  CHART  XVII.  Distribution  According  to  Type  of  Business  of  Respondents 

' Answering  This  Question:  "Could  these  trainees  (in  a ' 

I Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program)  be  placed  in  your 

establishment  for  Full-Time  Work  during  the  school  year 
; for  a limited  period?" 

J Number  of  Responding  Firms  in  Each  Category  of  Business; 

also,  Number  and  Percentage  of  Respondents  Answering  YES. 
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Table  VI  gives  summary  information  about  the  Cooperative  Work 
Experience  interests  of  the  two  business  categories  employing  the  vast 
majority  of  employees  found  in  the  551  firms  responding  to  this  Survey. 
More  Research  and  Development  firms  were  interested  in  each  type  of 
cooperative  program,  but  undoubtedly  this  is  related  to  the  fact  that  this 
business  category  included  almost  twice  as  many  responding  firms  as  did 
the  Public  and  Quasi-Public  Services  category. 


TABLE  VI 


Interested  in 

Public  and  Quasi-Public 
Services  Firms 

Research  and 
Development  Firms 

Cooperative  Program 
Summer 

17 

27 

Cooperative  Program 
Part-Time 

16 

28 

Cooperative  Program 
—Full-Time 

16 

27 

•yT 

Number  of  Firms  Expressing  Interest  in  Particinating  in  a 

Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program  with  Montgomery  Junior 
College 

--in  the  two  Business  Categories  x^7hich  together 
employed  131,770  (86  per  cent)  of  the  153,886 
persons  currently  employed  in  all  551  responding 
firms 

APPENDIX  A 


1.  Questionnaire  for  the  Technical  and  Semi-Professional  Employment  Survey 

2.  Descriptions  of  Classifications 


‘ *xhe  Classification  Descriptions  are  referred  to  as  "blue  sheets”  both 
in  the  Questionnaire  instructions  and  in  the  text  of  this  report.  Actually, 
all  pages  in  this  report  are  white,  including  those  in  the  Appendices. 

The  original  Descriptions  mailed  along  with  the  Questionnaire  were  printed 
on  blue,  however,  to  facilitate  data  collection. 


Montgomery  Junior  College 

TAKOMA  PARK.  MARYLAND 

TECHNICAL  AND  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  SURVEY 
IDENTIFYING  INFORMATION 

Name  of  firm,  or  establishment 

Type  of  business  

Address Phone 

Form  completed  by Title 

Total  number  of  persons  currently  employed  in  your  establishment 


INSTRUCTIONS 


On  page  2 you  will  find  a list  of  job  Classifications  generally  requiring  not  more  than 
two  years  of  college  education.  These  Classifications  are  being  tentatively  consid- 
ered as  areas  for  curriculum  development  at  Montgomery  Junior  College. 

1.  Based  on  the  experience  of  your  establishment,  please  circle  on  page  2 all  those 
Classifications  which  if  offered  as  a two-year  college  program  at  Montgomery  Junior 
College  would  fulfill  a genuine  educational  need  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area. 
(For  your  convenience  only,  brief  descriptions  of  these  Classifications  may  be  found 
on  the  enclosed  blue  sheets.) 

2.  Before  each  Classification  on  page  2 you  will  find  a number.  Write  the  identify- 
ing number  for  each  circled  Classification  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  top  of  the  Infor- 
mation Chart  on  page  3. 

3.  Down  the  left  margin  of  the  Information  Chart  you  will  find  several  questions. 

For  each  Classification  chosen  (indicated  by  the  number  you  have  placed  in  the  box 
above),  answer  these  questions  in  the  column  below  that  particular  box. 

4.  When  you  have  finished  the  Information  Chart,  please  be  sure  to  answer  the 
questions  on  page  4. 

5.  Place  the  completed  survey  form  in  the  postage-free  envelope  provided,  and  mail 
it  back  to  Montgomery  Junior  College.  Please  return  this  questionnaire  as  early  as 
possible. 

6 . If  we  may  answer  questions  , or  assist  you  in  any  way,  please  call  Dr.  Eileen 
Kuhns  at  587-0415,  extension  44.  (For  example,  you  may  select  more  Classifica- 
tions than  the  number  of  boxes  provided  on  the  Information  Chart,  and  thus  need 
to  phone  for  an  additional  survey  form.) 

7.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  long-range 
results  of  this  survey  will  prove  beneficial  to  you  as  an  area  employer. 
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INFORMATION  CHART 


Page  3. 


1 . Would  a person  with  two  years 

of  specialized  college  training  YES 
satisfy  your  job  requirements 
in  this  Classification?  (If  this 
answer  is  YES,  complete  all 

1 

questions  for  this  Classifica- 
tion. If  NO,  proceed  immedia- 
tely to  the  next  Classification  NO 

you  have  listed.) 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  this  Clas- 
sification currently  employed  by 
your  concern. 

3.  Estimated  total  number  of  job 
openings  to  be  filled  by  your 
firm  in  this  Classification  dur- 
ing the  next  5 years. 

4.  Number  of  vacancies  in  this 
Classification  you  are  cur- 
rently trying  to  fill. 

5.  Is  this  a "hard  to  fill"  job? 

(Check  YES  if  vacancies  usually  YES 
take 'over  30  days  to  fill,  or  if 

the  majority  must  be  recruited 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  NO 

Washington  area.) 

6.  Does  your  establishment  con-  YES 

duct  an  oraanized  trainina 

program  for  this  Classification?  NO 

7. a.  What  percentage  of  persons  in 
this  Classification  do  you  cur- 
rently recruit  by  up-gracfing 
present  employees  through  on- 
the-job  training  or  in-plant  edu- 
cation ? 

b.  What  percentage  do  you  recruit 
directly  from:  HIGH  SCHOOL 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

UNIV.  or  COLL. 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

8.  If  available  and  comparably  trained, 
would  you  employ  for  this  Classifi- 
cation: MEN  ONLY 

WOMEN  ONLY 

BOTH 

Page  4. 


t 

I 

i 1.  Would  your  establishment  be  interested  in  working  with 

Montgomery  Junior  College  in  setting  up  an  educational 
} program  that  would  enable  your  technical  and  semi- 

• professional  employees  to  earn  college  credit? 


YES 

NO 


I 


2.  Would  your  establishment  be  interested  in  participating 
with  Montgomery  Junior  College  in  a Cooperative  Work 
Experience  Program  for  technical  and  semi-professional 
personnel? 

If  YES,  could  those  trainees  be  placed  in  your  estab- 
lishment for: 

Summer  employment? 

Part-time  work  during  the  school  year? 

Full-time  work  during  the  school  year  for 
a limited  period  (for  example,  one  semester 
of  full-time  work  alternated  with  one  semes- 
ter of  schooling)  ? 

3.  To  assist  in  training  your  technical  or  semi-professional 

employees,  are  there  additional  courses  or  programs 
which  should  be  added  to  the  offerings  of  Montgomery 
Junior  College? 


YES 

NO 


YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

i ■ 

f 


Write  here  any  additional  comments  you  may  care  to  make: 


A 


THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION  IN  ANSWERING  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE! 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


A.  Medical  Auxiliary  Technologies 

1.  DENTAL  ASSISTING  - The  graduate  is  certified  to  work  with  the  dentist  and  under  his  supervision  in  three  main 

areas:  in  his  business  office  by  handling  appointments,  the  telephone,  bills,  and  correspondence;  at  the  chair- 

side  by  assisting  the  dentist;  and  in  the  laboratory  by  pouring  models,  casting  inlays,  and  performing  other 
similar  functions. 

2.  DENTAL  HYGIENIST  - The  graduate  is  licensed  to  perform  prophylaxis,  to  take  and  process  dental  radiographs,  and 
to  instruct  in  dental  health  education  with  patients.  The  dental  hygienist  may  work  either  in  a dental  office  or 

in  schools. 

3.  MEDICAL  ASSISTING  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  the  physician  in  the  office,  the  examining  room,  and  the 
laboratory.  Maintains  medical  records,  receives  patients,  makes  appointments,  keeps  accounts,  handles  insurance 
and  hospitalization  forms,  may  take  dictation.  Assists  the  doctor  during  examinations.  Under  supervision  may 
assist  with  basal  metabolism  tests,  electrocardiograms,  blood  counts  and  urinalyses.  Assists  in  medical  offices, 
clinics,  or  hospitals. 

4.  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  for  licensure,  after  which  the  graduate  may  perform  the  various  chemical,  micro- 
scopic, bacteriological  and  other  medical  laboratory  procedures  used  in  the  diagnosis,  study  and  treatment  of 
disease,  under  the  supervision  of  a pathologist  or  other  qualified  physician. 

5.  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  - Prepares  the  graduate  not  only  in  the  range  of  basic  secretarial  skills,  but  also  in 
specialized  terminology,  office  and  laboratory  procedures,  and  maintainence  of  medical  records,  which  will  qualify 
her  for  secretarial  positions  in  physicians’  offices,  clinics,  hospitals,  and  the  medical  departments  of  large 
corporations. 

6.  MEDICAL  RECORDS  LIBRARIAN  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  keep  medical  records  of  patients  admitted  to  hospitals  and 

clinics;  to  compile  reports  of  admissions,  births,  deaths,  transfers,  and  discharges;  to  maintain  permanent  files 

for  record  purposes;  to  do  indexing  and  coding  of  primary  and  secondary  diagnoses  of  medical  histories  and  records 
following  established  library  methods. 

7.  NURSING,  2 YEAR  RN  - A relatively  new  development  in  medical  auxiliary  education,  this  program  prepares  the  gradu- 
ate to  become  a registered  nurse;  to  perform  bedside  nursing  duties  requiring  prescribed  education,  skills,  and 

hospital  experience  in  the  care  of  ill  and  injured  persons. 

8.  NURSING,  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  - Tliis  program  prepares  the  student  for  licensure  as  a practical  nurse.  This  semi- 
professional  graduate  works  under  the  supervision  of  a physician  and/or  professional  nurse.  As  a member^ of  this 
medical  team  the  practical  nurse  performs  personal  nursing  care,  gives  some  medications,  charts  patients  records, 
and  renders  assistance  in  all  the  basic  fields  of  nursing  and  related  housekeeping  functions. 

9.  PSYCHIATRIC  AIDE  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  work  under  supervision  as  the  semi-professional  member  of  a medical 
team  which  includes  the  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  and  psychiatric  social  worker ; to  assist  in  creating  a thera- 
peutic climate,  along  with  these  professionals  who  are  concerned  with  the  hospital  care  and  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  mental  illness  or  severe  emotional  maladjustment. 

10.  PHYSIOTHERAPY  - Under  supervision  the  graduate  assists  the  professional  physiotherapist  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patient’s  bodily  disorders,  gives  exercises  designed  to  correct  the  patient’s  muscle  ailments  and  deficiencies, 
administers  massage  and  performs  other  body  manipulations,  gives  hydrotherapeutic  treatments,  uses  various 
mechanical  devises  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

11.  X-RAY  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  perform  under  medical  supervision  a variety  of  duties  related  to  the 

diagnostic  and  therapeutic  utilization  of  X-ray  equipment;  to  X-ray  internal  parts  of  the  body  in  order  to  detect 
injury,  the  presense  of  foreign  matter,  malformation  or  malfunctioning;  to  assist  in  fluoroscopy;  to  assist  radi- 
ologists in  the  preparation  and  use  of  radioactive  materials;  to  process  film  and  keep  records  of  services  per- 

formed for  patients. 

B.  Business 

26.  SECRETARIAL  (GENERAL,  LEGAL,  TECHNICAL)  - The  graduate  is  prepared  to  perform  general  office  work  requiring  the 

skills  of  typing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  filing,  and  the  use  of  office  machines;  to  handle  business  correspond- 
ence, some  of  it  independently;  to  make  appointments  and  otherwise  assist  the  executive  in  the  use  and  conserva- 
tion of  his  time;  to  answer  and  place  phone  calls;  to  keep  office  records;  and  to  supervise  other  clerical 

employees.  The  legal  secretary  in  addition  is  knowledgeable  with  regard  to  legal  terms  and  procedures,  while  the 

technical  secretary  is  familiar  with  the  specialized  terminology  of  medical,  scientific,  or  industrial  discourse. 

27.  EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AIDE  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  execute  administrative  policies  determined  by,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  other  officials;  to  speak  for  the  executive  in  his  absence;  to  write  memoranda  outlining  and  ex- 
plaining administrative  procedures  and  policies  to  subordinate  supervisory  workers;  to  act  as  intermediary  between 
minor  supervisors  and  policy-making  officials;  to  keep  special  files;  to  perform  publicity  work. 

28.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  - The  graduate  is  prepared  to  assist  in  the  selection,  training,  promotion,  welfare,  compensa- 
tion and  recreation  of  employees,  and  in  other  employer-employee  relationships.  The  scope  of  personnel  work  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  vary  widely  in  different  establishments,  depending  upon  the  policies  of  the 
management. 

29.  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING,  BUSINESS  APPLICATIONS  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  in  the  semi-professional 
operation  and  maintenance  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  which  is  used  to  carry  out  a variety  of 
functions  in  commercial  and  industrial  establishments. 
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30.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  conduct  his  own  business,  and  to  assist  in  the  efficient 
management  and  functioning  of  small  commercial  and  industrial  concerns;  provides  preparation  foi  accounting,  sell- 
ing, production,  and  distribution  operations. 

31.  BANKING  - The  graduate  may  perform  under  supervision  the  detailed  operations  carried  out  by  banking  and  related 
establishments  in  dealing  with  customers*  commercial  accounts,  the  approval  of  loans,  the  collection  of  debts  due 
the  bank,  the  appraisal,  buying  and  selling  of  collateral,  the  movement  of  securities,  the  planning  of  estates,  and 
more  generally  with  corporation  finance,  stocks  and  bonds,  credits  and  collections,  and  saving  and  loan  aspects  of 
the  banking  business. 

32.  INSURANCE,  CASUALTY  AND  SURETY  - Prepares  the  graduate  for  broker's  licensure,  and  for  work  with  insurance  agencies, 
companies,  and  other  organizations  in  selling,  inspection,  accounting,  promotion,  and  unden-zriting  related  to  in- 
surance coverage  against  losses  and  insurance  coverage  provided  by  workmen's  compensation,  liability,  automobile, 
aviation,  marine,  fire  and  allied  lines,  accident  and  health,  theft,  boiler  and  machinery  insurance. 

33.  REAL  ESTATE  - Prepares  the  graduate  for  salesman's  and  broker’s  licensure,  and  for  appraisal  of  property  leading 
to  professional  designations;  to  sell,  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  rent,  and  manage  real  property. 

34.  INTERIOR  DESIGN  AND  DECORATING  - Prepares  the  student  to  design  and  arrange  domestic  and  commercial  interiors, 
taking  into  account  the  coordination  of  furniture,  textiles,  accessories,  lighting,  and  other  pertinent  factors  in 
interior  design.  Also  knowledgeable  with  regard  to  business  and  marketing  procedures,  graduates  may  estimate 
costs,  present  room  renderings  to  clients  for  approval,  and  make  necessary  purchases. 

35.  FOOD  MANAGEMENT  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  direct  the  operation  of  a retail  or  wholesale  food  establishment  and  to 
be  responsible  for  its  profitable  operation.  Supervises  selling,  maintenance  and  clerical  employees;  makes  reports, 
takes  and  verifies  inventories;  purchases  or  requisitions  goods;  handles  receipts;  supervises  suitable  maintenance 
of  premises  and  stock;  assigns  duties;  and  promotes  sales. 

36.  HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT  - The  graduate  assists  in  planning  menus,  purchasing  food,  maintaining  sanitation 
in  food  service  departments,  requisitioning  replacements  of  food  service  equipment,  keeping  in\entories,  issuing 
supplies,  calculating  daily  costs,  keeping  accounts  and  records,  compiling  financial  reports,  cashiering  and 
handling  money. 

37.  INSTITUTIONAL  FOOD  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT  - Prepares  graduates  for  supportive  administrative  positions  in  places  where 
large  groups  of  peofle  are  served.  Industrial  cafeterias,  school  cafeterias,  college  food  services,  hospitals, 
commercial  restaurants,  cafeterias,  snack  bars  and  other  public  eating  places  comprise  parts  of  the  industry  that 
is  devoted  to  feeding  people  away  from  home. 

38.  ART,  COMMERCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  create  and  design  layouts  for  commercial  purposes;  to 
design  and  prepare  charts,  diagrams,  sketches,  maps  for  publication  and  exhibition.  The  technical  artist  may 
illustrate  industrial  or  mechanical  procedures  and  equipment  for  the  use  of  workers  who  cannot  read  blueprints, 
and  to  facilitate  production. 

39.  ACCOUNTING  - Prepares  graduates  to  work  under  supervision  in  general  accounting,  budget,  and  cost  systems;  to 
maintain  accounts  and  records,  balance  books  periodically,  prepare  statements  and  interpret  accounts  for  adminis- 
trative officers;  to  prepare  Federal,  state,  and  local  tax  returns. 

C.  Applied  Science  Technologies 


51.  AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  students  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  refrigeration  industry;  under  supervision  to  design  systems  for  specific  applications.  Graduates  may  in- 
stall, maintain,  repair  equipment  used  in  refrigerating  plants  and  for  conditioning  air  and  cooling  water  in 
commercial  buildings,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  homes. 

52.  ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  the  professional  architect  in  planning,  design  and 
on-the-job  supervision  of  construction  for  residences,  and  commercial,  industrial,  and  municipal  structures. 

Under  supervision  graduates  prepare  cost  estimates,  write  specifications,  render  sketches  of  proposed  buildings, 
and  prepare  detail  drawings  to  be  used  by  building  contractors  and  craftsmen. 

53.  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  in  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  work  in- 
volved in  construction;  to  work  with  skilled  artisans,  contractors,  architects,  and  professional  designers;  to 
perform  routine  duties  such  as  field  surveying,  construction  layout,  and  inspection;  to  give  clerical  assistance; 
to  make  estimates  and  render  detail  drawings  under  supervision  to  keep  engineering  records. 

54.  CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY  (CARTOGRAPHY,  PHOTOGRAMMETRY,  HIGHWAY  DESIGN  SUB-GROUPS)  - The  graduate  is  prepared  to  assist 
the  engineer  in  the  planning  and  supervision  of  lay-out  and  construction  of  streets,  highways,  ra^roads,  bridges, 
dams,  and  urban  and  suburban  development  and  re-development  projects;  to  create,  draw,  and  copy  maps,  using  draft- 
ing and  drawing  instruments,  aerial  photography,  and  other  appropriate  techniques;  to  estimate  costs,  prepare 
specifications,  participate  in  surveying;  to  assist  in  scheduling  construction  activities  and  inspecting  work  for 
conformance  with  blueprints  and  specifications. 


55.  ENGINEERING  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN  - Prepares  the  student  to  work  with  engineers  in  projects  of  research,  design, 

and  development,  utilizing  knowledge  obtained  concerning  machine  and  tool  design,  technical  sketching,  detail  and 
assembly  drawing,  materials  testing,  metal  p'^'oduction,  metal  working,  heat  treating,  alloys  and  other  aspects  of 
metallurgy. 


56. 


MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY  - The  graduate  is  prepared  to  assist  the  professional  engineer  in  the  design  of  tools, 
engines,  machines,  or  industrial  equipment,  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  industrial  equipment,  the  super- 
vision of  mechanical  industrial  processes,  the  planning  and  operation  of  central  distribution  systems  for  heat, 
gas,  water,  or  steam. 
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57*  TOOL  DESIGN  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  design  tools  and  devices  for  the  mass  production  of  manufactured  articles; 
to  originate  and  prepare  sketches  of  designs  for  cutting  tools,  jigs,  dies,  special  fixtures,  and  other  attach- 
ments used  in  machine  operations;  to  render  detail  drawings  of  tools  and  fixtures;  to  re-design  tools  currently 
in  use  to  improve  their  efficiency* 

58*  INSTRUMENTATION  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  the  professional  in  the  design,  supervision,  and 
maintenance  of  electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal  instruments  and  control  equipment  necessary  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  operation  of  industrial  plants;  under  supervision  to  perform  supportive  work  involving  research,  devel- 
opment, or  application  of  techniques  of  sensing,  measuring,  transporting,  recording,  reducing,  or  reading  out 
data,  or  controlling  the  physical  conditions  required  in  the  conduct  of  aerospace  scientific  and  technological 
programs ♦ 

59*  QUALITY  AND  COST  CONTROL  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  in  the  collection  and  statistical  analysis  of  data 
concerning  industrial  products  in  order  to  reduce  costs  and  maintain  quality;  to  utilize  acceptance  sampling 
theory  and  related  statiscical  techniques;  to  use  measuring  gauges  and  other  precision  instruments  for  determin- 
ing quality;  under  supervision  to  prepare  recommendations  resulting  from  data  collection  and  analysis* 

60*  ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  the  professional  in  planning  and  supervision  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  electric  power  generating  plants,  transmission  lines,  distribution  systems,  illumination, 
wire  communication,  and  electric  transportation  systems;  to  be  knowledgeable  concerning  the  manufacture  f 
various  types  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus,  including  motors  and  generators,  converters  and  regulators, 
and  switch-gear  equipment, 

61,  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  - The  graduate  is  prepared  to  work  vzith  engineers  and  physical  scientists  in  the  field  of 
electronics  which  includes  radio,  radar,  sonar,  telemetering,  television,  and  other  forms  of  communication;  in- 
dustrial measuring,  recording,  and  controlling  devices;  navigational  equipment;  missile  and  spacecraft  guidance 
systems;  electronic  computers;  and  many  other  types  of  equipment  using  vacuum  tubes  and  semiconductor  circuits, 

62,  R 6c  D ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  the  professional  in  project  planning,  problem 
formulation,  system  design,  programming,  production,  and  related  services  such  as  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
library  facilities, 

63,  NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  for  developmental  and  research  activities  in  nuclear  energy;  to  assist 
in  building,  operating,  and  servicing  reactors;  to  maintain  reactor  facilities,  fuel  processing  plants,  and  re- 
search and  development  centers;  to  observe  safety  precautions,  especially  with  regard  to  radiation  hazards. 

64,  RADIATION  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  monitor  radiation-producing  machines  and  radioactive  source  materi 
als  used  in  research,  industry,  and  hospitals,  and  produced  in  nuclear  reactor  operations;  to  monitor  medical  and 
dental  X-ray  installations;  to  inspect  radiation  protection  devices  such  as  shielding  and  contamination  barriers; 
to  prepare  and  analyze  environmental  samples  for  radioactivity  content;  to  detect  and  measure  various  types  of 
radiation;  to  perform  decontamination  procedures  and  take  emergency  measures  where  radiation  exposure  constitutes 
a hazard  to  personnel;  to  calibrate  and  help  maintain  radiation  detection  equipment;  to  prepare  reports  on  the 
results  of  surveys  and  laboratory  tests, 

65,  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  perform  semi-professional  work  in  research,  development,  design,  appli 

cation,  or  operations  pertaining  to  an  aerospace  mission,  program,  or  project;  to  be  knowledgeable  concerning  one 
or  more  of  the  following  aerospace  technology  specialties:  space  sciences,  life  sciences,  and  systems,  fluid  and 

flight  mechanics,  materials  and  structures,  propulsion  and  power,  flight  systems,  measurement  and  instrumentation 
systems,  data  systems,  experimental  facilities  and  equipment,  and  research  piloting, 

66,  TV  BROADCASTING,  TECHNICAL  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  supervise  the  operation  of  technical  equipment,  and  to  in- 
staff, maintain,  and  repair  the  many  types  of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment  required  for  television  broad- 
casting, including  both  studio  and  remote  operations;  to  tune  the  transmitter  for  the  most  efficient  operation 
with  established  legal  limits, 

67,  PHOTOGRAPHY  - The  graduate  is  prepared  for  portrait,  commercial,  industrial,  press,  aerial,  educational,  and 
scientific  photography  including  the  proficient  operation  of  cameras  and  auxiliary  equipment,  and  the  technical 
processing  operations  involved  in  the  developing,  enlarging,  and  printing  of  the  finished  products, 

68,  PRINTING  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  work  directly  or  to  supervise  others  in  both  the  technical 

and  the  business  aspects  of  the  printing  industry.  Students  learn  to  perform  and  supervise  the  various  design, 
composition,  platemaking,  and  presswork  operations  involved  in  letterpress,  lithography  (offset  printing), 
gravure,  and  screen  process;  to  order  printing  supplies;  to  estimate  costs  for  sales  purposes:  to  measure  and 

scale  copy,  use  tables,  charts,  and  other  devices  for  calculating  time  factors  and  production  costs  of  a variety 
of  printing  jobs, 

69,  TECHNICAL  REPORT  I^ITING  - The  graduate  is  prepared  to  edit  or  revise  proposed  or  previously  published  data. 
Compiles  various  types  of  instructional  manuals,  reports,  bulletins,  specifications,  catalogs,  or  other  written 
data  pertaining  to  maintenance,  manufacturing,  research,  experimental  engineering  and  general  technological 
practice  and  procedure, 

70,  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  chemists  and  other  scientists  or  engineers  in  research  and 

development,  testing,  or  other  laboratory  work:  to  make  computations  and  tabulate  and  analyze  results;  to  perform 

qualitati\e  and  quan titat i. e chemical  analyses;  to  assemble  and  use  appropriate  chemical  laboratory  equipment  and 
instruments;  to  maintain  industrial  chemical  quality  control. 
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71.  PURE  SCIENCE  TECHNOLOGY  (BIOLOGY,  CHE^IISTRY,  PHYSICS)  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  work  directly  with  profes- 
sionals in  the  physical  and  life  sciences,  in  jobs  which  require  the  ability  to  analyze  and  solve  problems  and 
.prepare  formal  reports  on  experiments,  tests,  and  other  projects;  to  carry  out  tasks  which  are  technical  in 
nature,  but  are  supportive  to,  and  more  limited  than  those  of  the  scientist,  and  have  a more  practical  orienta- 
tion; to  be  knowledgeable  concerning  the  basic  sciences  and  mathematics. 

D.  Public  Service 

76.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  (POLICE  TRAINING)  - Prepares  the  graduate  for  positions  in  law  enforcement  at  the  local,  state, 
and  federal  levels,  and  with  private  agencies.  Students  receive  instruction  in  police  administration,  scien- 
tific investigations,  traffic  control,  laws  of  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  state  criminal  laws  and  local  ordi- 
nances, patrol  procedures,  accident  investigations,  individual  civil  rights,  and  the  prevention  as  well  as  con- 
trol of  juvenile  and  adult  delinquency  and  crime. 

77.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  - Training  in  this  field  prepares  the  graduate  for  semi-professional  positions  in  local, 
state,  or  federal  government  organizations,  performing  such  diverse  functions  as  police  administration,  delin- 
quency control,  city  management  and  planning,  personnel  management,  security  relations,  financial  management, 
budgeting,  recreation,  fire  control,  and  sanitation. 

78.  SOCIAL  WELFARE  ASSISTING  - Prepares  the  student  to  assist  professional  staff  members  in  their  work  with  people 
who  have  individual  or  family  problems,  or  who  are  served  by  preventive  community  programs.  In  this  supportive 
capacity,  social  welfare  aides  thus  free  the  professional's  time  for  services  requiring  higher  levels  of  pro- 
fessional preparation. 

79.  NURSERY  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  assist  the  professional  teacher  in  the  care  and  early  educa- 
tion of  pre-school  children  from  two  to  five  or  six  years  of  age;  to  be  knowledgeable  concerning  their  physical, 

mental,  emotional,  and  social  growth;  to  supervise  and  direct  groups  of  young  children,  instructing  them  in 
simple  tasks  and  projects,  songs,  games,  and  discipline. 

80.  LIBRARY  ASSISTING  - Prepares  the  graduate  under  supervision  to  perform  both  reader  services  and  technical 
services;  to  assist  professional  librarians  in  the  selection,  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  many  types  of 
library  materials,  and  to  assist  the  public  in  their  use;  under  professional  supervision  to  classify  and  catalog 
books  and  other  loan  items,  to  do  research  to  secure  information  requested,  and  to  provide  semi-professional 
reference  service  to  various  groups  of  readers. 

81.  teacher's  AIDE  (INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  ASSISTING)  - The  graduate  is  prepared  either  to  assist  the  individual 

teacher  in  the  classroom,  or  to  work  as  the  semi-professional  member  of  an  instructional  team  which  may  include 

several  teachers  with  differing  levels  of  experience  and  proficiency.  Under  professional  supervision  teacher's 
aides  assist  ^n  the  collection,  preparation,  distribution,  and  classroom  use  of  diverse  kinds  of  instructional 
materials,  including  audio-visuals,  records,  tapes,  charts,  programmed  learning  materials,  books,  printed  ex- 
cerpts, materials  for  manipulative  skills,  etc.,  the  materials  varying  with  both  subject  area  and  grade  level. 

82.  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  plan,  organize,  and  direct  recreational  activities  for  public, 
quasi-public,  and  private  organizations  maintaining  organized  leisure-time  programs;  to  direct  and  supervise  water 
sports  and  boating  activities;  to  assist  in  the  organization  and  administeration  of  day-camps  and  residential 
camping  facilities. 

83.  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  - Prepares  the  graduate  to  work  as  the  semi-professional  member  of  a medical  team  whose 
purpose  is  to  restore  maximum  function  to  mentally  or  physically  disables  patients.  Under  supervision  of  the 
professional  therapist,  helps  to  select  and  direct  the  functional,  recreational,  educational,  and  vocational 
activities  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  patient  as  outlined  by  the  attending  physician. 


Portions  of  these  descriptions  may  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook,  and  other  governmental  publications;  their  use  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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Three  Montgomery  Junior  College  faculty  members,  together  with 
Donald  E.  Deyo,  Dean  of  the  College,  and  Eileen  P.  Kuhns,  Director  of 
Institutional  Research,  comprised  the  research  team  responsible  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  Technical  and  Semi-Professional  Employment 
Survey.  Mr.  William  V.  Jouvenal  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Scott  participated  in 
the  19-day  research  workshops  in  Summer  1962  and  Summer  1963,  joined  by 
Mr.  James  Ross  during  the  second  period.  In  addition,  Mr.  Jouvenal  worked 
on  a partial  released  time  basis  both  last  year  and  the  current  year  to 
date,  as  did  Mrs.  Scott  beginning  with  this  fall  term. 

Mr.  Jouvenal  brought  to  this  investigation  much  valuable  knowledge 
gained  from  his  major  role  in  the  1956  community  survey.  Sample  selection 
for  the  current  study  was  carried  out  under  his  direction.  Mrs.  Scott 
conducted  myriad  telephone  interviews  after  her  talent  in  this  capacity  was 
discovered.  Mr.  Ross  came  into  the  project  when  a maximum  of  attention  was 
needed  in  the  area  of  record  control;  in  addition  he  conducted  several  field 
interviews. 

Both  in  the  planning  phase  during  which  curriculums  were  studied 
and  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Questionnaire,  and  in  the  data  collection 
phase,  during  which  many  discussions  with  employers  took  place,  the  broad 
experience  of  Mr.  Jouvenal  in  electronics,  of  Mr.  Ross  in  the  physical 
sciences,  and  of  Mrs.  Scott  in  the  business  fields  made  possible  a more 
discriminating  approach  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  research  team 
been  unfamiliar  with  technical  and  semi-professional  education. 

Two  College  secretaries  merit  recognition.  Mrs.  Louise  Swindell 
helped  to  provide  continuity  in  the  research  procedures  with  which  she 
assisted,  and  Miss  Mary  Nell  Dickerson  typed  the  manuscript. 
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From  other  offices  and  schools  within  the  County  system, 

Mr.  Douglas  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Bourdeaux,  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Rice,  Jr., 
made  substantial  contributions  to  this  project.  Mr.  Hall  directed  the 
data  processing  Mr.  Bourdeaux  produced  the  Charts,  and  Mr.  Rice  assisted 
with  the  printing  operations.  Mr.  Bourdeaux  is  a former  Montgomery  Junior 
College  student,  and  Miss  Nina  E.  Stephanoff,  who  designed  the  cover,  is 

currently  enrolled  at  the  College. 

Montgomery  Junior  College  also  wishes  to  express  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  many  respondents,  who  took  time  from  their  other  responsibilities 
to  complete  and  return  the  information  requested,  or  to  discuss  with  College 
staff  members  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  technical  and  semi-professional 
employment  in  their  respective  establishments.  This  Survey’'  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  their  cooperation,  which  often  included  comments  and  sugges- 
tions of  value  to  the  College  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Selected  Sources  for  Background  Information 

Pertinent  background  information  is  readily  available  to  readers 
in  other  recent  publications,  and  thus  has  not  been  duplicated  in  this  report. 
For  example,  an  excellent  depth  study  of  the  technician  may  be  found  in 
Lynn  A.  Emerson’s  Technical  Training  in  the  United  S tates . A classic  in  this 
field  is  Ross  Henninger’s  The  Technical  Institute  in  America.  Associate 
degree  nursing  is  disucssed  in  J.F,  Marvin  Buechel’s  Principles  of 
Administration  in  Junior  and  Commun i ty  College  Education  for  Nursing. 

Leland  L.  Medsker’s  The  Junior  College ; Progress  and  Prospect  presents  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  community  college.  In  addition,  these  publications 
contain  some  extensive  bibliographies. 


Recent  demographic  data  descriptive  of  the  Washington  area  may  be 


found  in  the  1960  Federal  Census;  in  the  Skill  Survey  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  1962-67,  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  in  Business  Information  Reports , published 
in  August,  1963  by  the  Economic  Development  Committee  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Although  federal  legislation  aimed  at  providing  support  for  community 
colleges  looks  promising  this  year,  to  date  these  bills  have  not  completed 
the  various  stages  prior  to  enactment,  and  thus  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
report. 

The  Skill  Survey,  as  well  as  the  new  Directory  of  Science  Resources 
in  Maryland  discuss  area  schools  and  colleges  and  their  present  facilities 
for  providing  technical  and  science-oriented  education.  The  section  in  the 
Directory  dealing  with  two-year  colleges  lists  the  technical  and  semi-profes- 
sional curriculums  available  in  the  tt^elve  public  community  colleges  located 
throughout  the  state. 

Both  the  Directory  of  Science  and  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade’s  annual  Scientific  Resources  in  the  Washington  D,£,  Area  contain 
information  about  individual  establishments  engaged  in  scientific  and  research 
and  development  activities. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  is  a supplement  to  the  report  of  an  experimental  study 
in  vocational  education,  "Training  for  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations," 
V7hich  V7as  distributed  in  May,  1963,  by  the  Office  of  Publications,  College 
of  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  It  will  describe  the  second  year 
of  operation  of  the  program  and  present  the  evaluation  reports  of  the 
program  from  (1)  individuals  v;ho  enrolled  in  1962-63  and  who  graduated 
in  June  1963,  (2)  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  program  in  1963-64, 

(3)  employers  of  the  1963-64  students,  (4)  of  the  local  administrators  of 
the  program,  and  (5)  the  evaluation  of  the  author  in  terms  of  the  progress 
which  he  has  oberved  in  the  educational  program  of  the  school,  together 
with  an  examination  of  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  program  as  he  sees 


them. 


THE  TEACHER- COORD  DIATOR 


During  the  1962-63  year  a qualified  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
was  assigned  to  organize  and  conduct  the  program  in  accordeuc©  with  plans 
which  had  been  set  up.  These  are  described  in  the  report  for  1962-63,  At 
the  close  of  the  1962-63  school  year,  this  teacher  left  the  school  system 
and  Mr,  Clifford  Furness  v;as  given  the  assignment,  Mr,  Furness  has  had  many 
years,  of  experience  as  an  industrial  arts-machine  shop  instructor  in  the 
school  system.  He  also  has  had  some  business  experience  in  the  community. 

His  experience  in  agriculture  is  limited  to  having  been  raised  on  a fann  and 
to  the  fact  that  his  career  in  teaching  has  been  in  strictly  rural  communities 
v;here  very  nearly  all  of  the  business  and  industry  is  oriented  to  agriculture. 

Mr,  Furness  had  experience  in  the  same  community  as  a teacher  of  farm 
mechanics  and  in  the  farm  mechanics  aspects  of  the  v;ar  training  program  during 
World  War  II,  He  is  very  well  acquainted  with  businessmen  and  famers  in  the 
community. 

These  qualifications  have  made  it  possible  for  Mr,  Furness  to  expand 
the  program  somewhat  and  also  to  develop  individual  training  programs  that 
are  more  specific  than  those  of  the  first  year.  Also,  the  employers  have 
accepted  a more  active  role  in  training  the  students,  and  Mr,  Furness  has 
been  able  to  enlist  other  faculty  members  to  assist  in  the  training  program 
to  a greater  degree  than  xijas  true  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 


THE  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  WORK  STATIONS 


Twenty  students  were  enrolled  in  the  program  in  1963-64  as  compared 
with  18  in  1962-63,  Of  these,  twelve  v/ere  employed  in  a business  which 
should  be  considered  an  off-farm  agricultural  business.  Such  a classification 
is  difficult  to  make  since  most  of  the  businesses  of  the  area  primarily 
serve  farmers  and  other  agricultural  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  not  classify  as  agricultural  a job  in  a dry  goods  store,  or  in  a 
small  factory  making  parts  of  an  automobile  company, 

Foilov/ing  is  a list  of  students  and  their  places  of  employment  for 
1963-64. 


Joan  Wedierhold 

Hills  and  Dales  Hospital 

Betty  Buchhoitz 

Scheurer  Hospital 

*Berton  Schaaf 

Shettler  Farm  Equipment 

*Douglas  Douks 

Gettel  Implement  Company 

*Bob  Webber 

Webber  Brothers  Tractor  Sales 

*Doris  Yenglin 

Pigeon  Co-op  Elevator 

*Rodney  Swalwell 

Shelter  Plumbing 

*Leon  Motz 

Bill  Henrt  Ford  Sales 

*Sandra  Schmietzer 

Ed,  Moore,  C,P,A.  Office 

^Charlotte  Weiss 

Karl  Leppien,  C,P,A.  Office 

Ed  Bergmen 

Bush’s  Resturant 

Jim  Brunni 

Mark  Wallace,  Decorator 

*Sandra  Farber 

Michigan  Lumber  Company 

*Joyce  Haley 

Elkton  Lumber  and  Tile  Company 

Todd  Toner 

Elkton  Petroleum  Company  (Dropped  2nd,  Sem 

Candace  Kanehl 
Gail  Dufty 
*Larry  Wedierhold 
*John  Seley 


Guidance  Office,  High  School 
Principal's  Office,  High  School 
Wedierhold  Freight  Lines 
Gerald  Derring  Farms 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation  by  students  enrolled  in  1962-63 

These  young  people  graduated  in  June  1963  and,  therefore,  had  been  out 
of  the  program  for  approximately  10  months  when  the  evaluations  vjere  made. 

The  present  coordinator  mailed  the  blanks  (see  Appendix  Form  1)  to  each  of 
the  participants  and  asked  them  to  complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the 
school.  Forms  were  sent  to  17  students  of  the  18  listed  in  the  report  of 
the  first  year  of  operation.  Table  1 shovjs  the  eighteen  students  who 
participated  in  the  Cooperative  Training  Program  at  Pigeon,  Elkton,  and 
Bay  Port  and  also  indicated  the  1963-64  activites  of  the  thirteen 
students  who  returned  the  evaluation  blanks.  Of  the  eight  students  who  were 
in  the  experimental  project,  4 are  working  in  similar  jobs,  2 are  continuing 
their  education,  one  is  not  working  and  one  did  not  respond.  One  girl 
was  trained  as  a secretary  in  a business  dealing  with  farm  accounts,  income 
tax  records  amd  other  farm  business  type  activites  but  is  now  working 
as  a secretary  for  the  Department  of  Defense  in  VJashington,  D,  C, 

The  pattern  of  employment  of  the  thirteen  students  is  quite  varied.  Five 
’ of  the  thirteen  students  are  now  in  some  phase  of  continuing  education,  four 


are  secretaries,  one  is  a checker  at  a supermarket,  one  is  employed  on 
a farm  and  one  is  still  in  high  schooT,  Only  one  fs  unempToyed, 


TABLE  1 


Pigeon,  Elkton,  Bay  Port  Students  on  Cooperative  Training  Program 


Students 

1962-63  Place  of  Training  1963-64  Job  Placement 

*Barb  Kohl 

Secretary  - CPA  Secretary  , U.  S,  Government 

*Judy  Ziegler 

Secretary  - CPA  College  6 mo,  returned  as  a 

Secretary  in  an  Iron  Foundry 

*Dwight  Hev/itt, 

Farm  Implement  Not  Ascertained 

Ross  Behm 

Carpenter-Lumberyard  College-Residential  Bj.dg«  Major 

Tammy  Kraft 

Secretary-Principal's  Office  Secretary-Farom  Motor  Company 

Rhea  Roestel 

Secretary-Guidance  Office  Checker  at  Supermarket 

Robert  Damn 

Webber  Brothers,  Pigeon  Not  Ascertained 

*Ernest  Rostoek 

Mechanic-Ford  Sales  Not  v7orking 

*Mary  Sathany 

Office  Clerk  Co-op  Elevator  Office  Clerk  Co-op  Elevator 

*Betty  Licht 

Office  Clerk  Co-op  Elevator  College-Secretarial  Course 

Jerry  Young 

Gulf  Co-op  Service  Not  Ascertained 

*P..andy  Renn 

Plumbing  and  Heating  4-year  apprenticeship  in  a 

Trade  School 

Betty  Renn 

Payroll  Secretary-Lumberyard  Secretarial  Course-College 

*Tom  Wing 

Mechanic  * Farm  Implement  Bauer  Farms 

Pat  Kelly 

Lumberyard  Not  Ascertained 

Jim  Kritzman 

Stock  Boy  - Supermarket  Still  in  High  School 

Marge  Pobanz 

Clerk-Drug  Store  Clerk  - Drug  Store 

Leon  Ropp 

Golf  Co-op  Service  Not  Ascertained 

^Students  included  in  the  experimental  project 


Eight  of  the  thirteen  students  indicated  that  the  primary  factor 
influencing  their  enrolling  in  the  Co-op  Training  Program  was  a need  for 
interest  in  specific  occupational  training  and  three  indicated  that  an 
opportunity  to  earn  money  was  the  primary’'  influencing  factor.  Twelve  of  the 
thirteen  students  agreed  that  the  primary  benefit  to  them  from  participation 
the  Cooperative  Training  Program  is  the  acquisition  of  job  experience. 

The  chief  "gripes”  of  the  students  could  not  be  neatly  grouped  into 
any  scheme  of  classification.  Five  of  the  thirteen  did  indicate  that  the 
training  program  was  not  thorough  enough,  two  indicated  a problem  with 
employers,  one  objected  to  the  homework  required;  one  thought  the  manuals 
were  of  no  value  and  tv;o  did  not  indicate  any  grievance.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  comments  the  students  made:  "The  rating  sheet^-^although  they 
tried  to  be  fair,  I felt  that  not  every  employer  looked  at  the  scale  in  the 
same  light.  Some  would  rate  higher  or  some  lower  or  they  were  sort  of 
confused  as  to  the  reasoning  of  it,"  "Everything  was  a little  rushed.  It 
would  have  been  better  possibly  to  have  the  program  two  or  three  years  in 
high  school,"  "Students  were  referred  to  as  "cheap  labor'.'  "Wot  enough 
class  work  directly  relating  to  each  individual's  particular  work. 

Six  of  the  eight  girls  and  one  of  the  five  boys  indicated  that  the 
cooperative  occupational  training  program  helped  them  to  obtain  or  advance 
in  a full-time  job.  Three  boys  and  three  girls  indicated  it  helped  them 
to  obtain  further  education.  These  data  are  sho^ra  in  Table  2, 


V 

% 


TABLE  2 


VALUE  0?  THE  GOOPEPvATXVE  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING  PR0GRAI4 
IN  JOB  PROCUREMENT  OR  JOB  ADVANCEMENT 
TO  THOSE  STUDENTS  WHO  PARTICIPATED 


Did  the  Co-op  Training  Help 
You  obtain  or  advance  in 
any  of  the  following? 

Number  of  Yes  Responses  by  Sex 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

j A full  time  job 

1 

6 

7 

A part  time  job 

1 

0 

1 

A military  service  rating 

0 

0 

0 

Further  education 

3 

6 

Other 

2 

0 

2 

Did  not  answer 

i 

1 

0 

1 

er|c 


The  students  heard  about  their  first-full  time  job  in  a variety 
of  ways  as  is  indicated  by  Table  3,  Four  remained  with  their  co-op 
employer,  one  hoard  about  the  job  from  a friend,  one  throush  the  school, 
two  through  personal  job  hunting  efforts  and  three  from  other  activites. 

Note  that  all  of  the  students  received  their  jobs  in  ways  other  than 
advertisetiients  or  public  employment  offices. 

There  are  a number  of  differences  between  ratings  given  by  the  boys 
and  girls  to  their  on-the-job  experiences.  A summary  of  these  data  are 
shovm  in  Table  4.  Note  particularly  that  girls  rated  their  wages  much 
lovjer  than  did  the  boys. 

Table  5 shoxjs  the  student’s  ratings  of  the  in-school  co-op  Instruction, 
Again  wide  differences  are  noted  between  the  ratings  of  boys  and 
girls  in  some  of  the  experiences.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  boys  and 
girls  rated  the  value  of  “other  printed  instructional  material"  higher  than 
did  boys.  Boys  rated  the  value  of  films  higher  and  the  value  of  outside 
speakers  lower  than  did  the  girls.  Boys  did  not  show  any  agreement 
of  the  usefulness  of  related  instruction. 

1,  Only  two  of  the  thirteen  students  received  a co-op  achievement 
record  book, 

2,  Nine  of  the  students  like  their  present  occupation  very  much 
and  two  like  their  job  fairly  v/ell, 

3.  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  would  select  the  Cooperative  Training 
Pro  ram  again, 

4.  Ti/jlve  of  the  the  thirteen  would  recommend  the  Cooperative  Training 


Program  to  other  students. 


TABL2  3 


LIETHODS  07  JOB  PROCURElvlENT  BY 


cooperative:  tPxAiwing 

PROGRAM 

GRADUATES 

Hov7  heard  about  first  job 

Number  of  Responses 

by  Sex 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

i 

Remained  v/ith  Co-op  employer 

1 

3 

4 

Advertisement 

0 

0 

0 

Friend  or  Relatives 

1 

0 

1 

Teacher,  Counselor  or  Placement 
Service  at  School 

0 

1 

1 

Personal  job  hunting  efforts 

0 

2 

2 

Public  emplo3nnent  office 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

2 

1 

3 

Did  not  ansv?er 

1 

1 

2 

TABLE  4 


r^ATINGS  OF  ON  THE  JOB  EXPERIENCES  OF  STUDENTS 
l-JHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAl-1 


ON  THE  JOB  EXPERIENCES 


Number  of  Students  Rating  by  Sex 
Poor  Fair  Good 


iBoys  Girls 

i 

Boys  Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Boys 

Girls! 

Supervision 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

i 

6 

Training  received  on  the  job 

1 

0 

mm 

3 

2 

1 

5 

Variety  of  experiences 

0m 

mm 

- 

3 

3 

2 

5 ; 
1 

1 

Opportunity  for  a better  job 
after  graduation 

1 

0 

Mi 

4 

4 

0 

4 ; 

Wages  paid  you 

1 

0 

1 

1^5 

3 

3 

! 

{ 

Employers  understanding  of  his 
co-op  training  responsibilities 

1 

1 

0 

2 

4 

t 

t 

5 i 
1 

1 

er|c 


TABLE  5 


RATIl'IGS  0?  IN- SCHOOL  COOPEr,ATIVE  INSTRUCTION 
BY  STUDENTS  PARTICIPA.TING  III  THE 
COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAI'l 


In-school  instruction 

1 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

Number  of 
Poor 

Boys  Girls 



students  rating  by  sex 
Fair  Good 

Boys.  Girls  Boys  Girls 

. .. . 

Excellent 
Boys  Girls 

(Usefulness  of  related  instruction 

i 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

1 

4 1 

} 

1 Coordinator:’ s understanding  of 
your  requirements 

•• 

! 

0 

1 

4 

5 

1 

i 

1 

2 ! 

Other  teacher’s  understanding  of 

your  co-op  program 
i 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

t 

( 

3 I 

Value  of  textbooks 

- 

- 

2 

4 

1 

5 

2 

0 ! 

Value  of  printed  instructional 
materials 

- 

• 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

i 

i 

2 1 

Value  of  films 

mm 

0 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 • 
1 

*Value  of  field  trips 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

«. 

J 

t 

1 

Value  of  outside  speakers 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

) 

^ : 

*7  students  wrote  in’ 'none” 

} 

I 

I 

! 

1 

i 

The  students  v7ero  asked  to  V7rite  “any  comments  which  you  believe  will 

help  us  to  improve  our  cooperative  occupational  training  program".  Eight 

of  the  students  made  comments  and  these  are  quoted  below.  The  "M" 

designates  boy  and  the  girl  participants. 

M:  Have  more  material  (books)  for  all  of  the  fields  involved.  V/hen  I 

was  in  the  program  there  weren't  many  books  in  the  field  of  marketing 
and  retail  grocery  business," 

h:  I was  very  well  satisfied  with  Co-op  and  after  I got  out  of  school  and 

on  my  o\m  I put  to  use  what  I learned  in  co-op.  This  was  when  I 

realized  what  value  this  program  V7as,  That’s  why  I can  honestly  say 
co-op  helped  me  IGO  percent  when  I got  my  first  job, 

M:  I have  only  one  complaint  since  I graduated,  there  are  not  many 

places  to  find  v7ork.  The  only  jobs  to  be  had  are  filled  by  students 
on  the  co-op  training  program  and  employers  do  not  want  to  add  any 
one  else  to  the  staff, 

li:  Because  of  class  conflicts  I could  not  take  Algebra  II  and  Physics 

which  would  have  been  better  for  me  in  college.  I V70uld  highly 

recommend  the  program  to  any  student  because  of  the  job  experience 
and  for  the  experience  of  being  part  of  the  working  class, 

?:  It  V70uld  be  more  interesting  to  the  students  if  there  V70uld  be  class 

discussion  giving  experiences  on  the  job,  troubles  and  pointers. 

The  students  may  be  able  to  solve  betv7een  themselves,  rather  than 
learning  from  just  the  text, 

F:  I think  textbooks  which  we  (secretary  book)  had  were  just  a review  of 

what  we  had  already  learned  in  office  practice  and  other  courses  in 
school, 

F:  I think  students  should  be  given  more  training  in  their  classes  before 

they^  actually  go  on  the  job  so  they  know  what  to  expect  and  aren't 
hit  by  the  experience  in  one  big  blow.  Perhaps  they^could  do  some 
jobs  for  teachers  in  the  office, 

?:  I felt  the  programs  went  very  smoothly  during  the  year  in  V7hich  I was 

enrolled;  however,  I did  get  a lot  from  the  speakers  who  came  into 
our  class  (much  more  than  from  the  written  material)  and  I feel  if 
a speaker  was  scheduled  for  at  least  once  a week  or  maybe  every  two 
V7eeks  it  would  add  more  value  to  the  program.  Also  I might  add,  my 
employer  was  just  wonderful,  I feel  this  program  was  of  more  value 
to  me  than  any  other  classes  I had.  Of  course,  most  of  my  classes 
pertained  to  my  type  of  work,  but  I did  enjoy  it  very  much,  I 
feel  there  is  nothing  quite  as  exact  as  accual  experience.  No  matter 
how  informed  a classroom  teacher  may  be  on  a particular  type  of  v7ork, 
he  or  she  can't  get  it  across  like  actual  experience. 


The  Cooperative  Training  Program  was  of  benefit  to  the  students 
who  participated  in  it,  A high  per  cent  of  the  students  are  succecsfully 
employed  or  are  in  a phase  of  continuing  education.  They  elected  to 
enter  the  program  as  they  desired  specific  occupational  training,  and 
this  training  helped  them  to  obtain  or  advance  in  a job.  They  heard  about 
their  first  job  in  a variety  of  ways.  Differences  were  noted  between 
the  boys  and  girls  in  their  ratings  of  the  value  of  on-the-job  and  in- 
school co-op  instruction.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  v/ould  recommend 
it  to  a qualified  and  interested  student. 

Evaluation  by  the  1963-64  Class 

The  Cooperative  Training  Class  for  1963  began  v;ith  a total  enrollment 
of  tv;enty  students  distributed  as  indicated  in  Table  6,  T^ro  students 
were  in  distributive  v;ork,  (One  was  required  to  drop  the  program  at  the 
end cC  the  first  semester  due  to  low  scholastic  achievement).  Seven 
were  in  office  practice,  some  of  v;hich  requires  some  understanding  of 
agriculture,  and  eleven  were  in  some  phases  of  trade  and  industrial  work. 

Of  the  group  classified  as  trade  and  industrial  students,  three  were 
employed  in  farm  machinery  dealer  stations,  two  v/cre  employed  in  farm 
machinery  stations,  tX'/o  \;ere  employed  as  mechanics,  t\70  were  student  nurses, 
one  in  decorating,  one  in  food  service,  one  in  plumbing  and  one  in  farming. 

Five  students  of  the  Cooperative  Training  Class  v/ill  remain  in  the 
same  phase  of  employment  with  their  same  employers.  Sight  intend  to  work 
in  other  phases  of  employment  and  six  are  planning  on  attending  college. 

Many  of  the  employers  are  using  their  places  of  employment  as  a training 
station  only  and  consequently,  a new  student  is  employed  each  year. 


TABLE  6 


f 


er|c 


TYPE  0?  BUSINESS  IN  iJHICH  1963-64 
CO-OP  STUDENTS  IJERE  PLACED 


f 

Office  practice 

7 

Decorator  - interior, 

exterior  1 

1 Distributive 

1 

2 

Food  Service 

1 

Nurse  Aid 

2 

Farm  Machinery 

3 

Farming 

1 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

1 Plumbing  and  Heating 

j 

1 

All  stations  except  six  will  •'.mploy  a cooperative  training  student 
during  the  1964-65  school  year.  Of  the  six  not  employing  students  only 
one  V7as  dissatisfied  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  he  considered  a non* 
agressive  student.  The  other  five  either  kept  their  students  on  as 
regular  employees  or  conditions  required  that  their  termination  was  made. 

This  had  no  reflection  upon  their  ability  to  perform  their  duties  properly. 

Four  employers  arc  employing  two  students  for  next  year  instead  of  one 
as  in  past  years. 

Table  7 summarizes  the  evaluation  by  the  students  of  the  instruction 
they  received.  See  appendix  form  2,  The  table  indicates  a wide  variety 
of  related  instruction  which  they  received,  and  which  rated  of  "Most  Help" 

This  is  probably  due  to  the  v/ide  range  of  interests  and  the  diversity  of 
jobs  held  by  these  students.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  responses  to  the  item,  "Value  of  Related  Instruction",  in  Table  10  in 
x/hich  17  of  the  students  indicated  "much"  value  in  which  one  indicated 
"some"  value  and  one  indicated  "little"  value. 

Subjects  rated  of  most  help  to  the  co-op  students  arc  indicated 
in  Table  8,  Since  the  largest  number  of  the  1963-64  students  were  employed 
in  office  or  distributive  v7ork,  it  would  be  expected  that  such  subjects 
as  bookkeeping,  typing,  and  office  practice  would  be  rated  by  the  largest 
number  of  students.  However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  value  of  these 
subjects  and  also  to  be  aware  of  the  value  placed  on  other  subjects  in  relation 
to  the  v/ork  experience  programs  of  these  students. 


TABLE  7 


EVALUATION  OF  RELATED  INSTRUCTION  BY  1963-64  CO-OP  STUDENTS 


INSTRUCTION  TOPICS  OR  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  Helped 

Most 


Office  Practice 

Advanced  Chemistry 

Bookkeeping 

Farm  Shop 

Machine  Shop 

Typing 

Painting 

Employer-Employee  Relations 

How  to  Respond  to  Orders 

Shorthand 

Wallpaper 

Speech 

Workers  and  Union 
Government 
Electricity 
English 


Helped 

Least 


{ 
I 
I 

7 

2 

t 

j 

2 3 I 

I 

2 I 

i 

I 

2 I 

1 1 i 

f 

i 


1 i 

i 

1 I 

5 ! 

1 i 

I 

1 - Workshop 


TABLE  8 


SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  OF  MOST  HELP 
EVALUATION  OF  1963-64  CO-OP  STUDENTS 


SUBJECT 


NO,  INDICATING  SUBJECT  OF  MOST  HELP* 


Typing 

lOffice  Practice 

Bookkeeping 

Art 

» 

Chemistry 

Shop 

Mathematics 

-*Some  students  indicated  more 


4 

5 

6 
1 
2 
5 
1 

than  one  subject 


Referring  to  Table  9,  note  that  all  of  the  students  felt  that'  they 
had  enough  help  from  the  coordinator,  and  »,hat  nearly  all  of  the  students 
were  satisified  with  the  help  they  received  from  the  employer.  Approximately 
65  percent  indicated  the  program  had  little  influence  on  their  remaining 
in  school.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  v/ould  recommend  the  program  to 
other  qualified  students. 

The  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  in  school  v;as  listed  of  much 
importance  by  13  of  the  19  students  reporting  and  the  work  experience  and 
related  training  were  rated  of  much  value  by  IG  and  17  of  the  students 
respectively,  Table  10, 

Students  T/ere  asked  to  check  three  qualities  they  would  consider  most 
important  for  admission  to  the  program.  Their  responses  are  listed  in 
Table  11,  While  interest  in  the  occupational  field  v/as  listed  more 
frequently  than  any  other  item,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  these 
students  also  placed  high  value  on  school  marks,  attendance,  and  citizenship. 
This  may  be  a reflection  of  the  fact  that  the  school  administrators 
require  that  students  on  the  co-op  program  maintain  passing  marks  in 
academic  subjects  and  a satisfactory  citizenship  record  while  they  are 
on  the  program. 

Table  12  indicates  that  these  students  are  quite  discriminating  in  the 
characteristics  they  believe  should  be  possessed  by  students  who  arc 
admitted  to  the  co-op  program.  Ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
dependability,  ambition  and  honesty  loom  large  among  the  desirable  character- 
istics recognized  by  the  students. 


TABLE  9 


EVALUATION  BY  1963-64  CO-OP  STUDENTS 
OF  OPERATION  OF  PROGRAM 


ITEM 

1 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 

YES  NO  CAN’T  SAY  ! 

! 

I 

•Did  you  recGivc  enough  assistance  • 

• t 

I 

i from  your  coordinator  } 18  0 

: 1 

I 

I 

|Did  you  receive  enough  assistance  | 

i ; 

i from  your  employer  j 16  0 

' i 

^ t 

I . ' 

. I 

ilJould  you  recommend  the  program  to  ■ 


0 


2 


other  qualified  students 

the  co-op  program  . if luence  you 
to  stay  in  school  longer 


I 

f 

I 

t 

I 

t 

I 

i 

? 


0 


12 


3 


I 


2 


TADL2  10 


EVALUATIOM  OF  1963-64  CO-OP  STUDENTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROGRAI-i 


\ 

1 

' ITSI'I 

i 

i 

lUi'IBER  INDICATING  ! 

1 

i — ■ ■»-  

MUCH 

SOME 

LITTLE 

1 

1 

j 

.Importance  of  opportunity  to  earn 
1 

1 

j 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

; money 

\ 

13 

6 

i 

0 

! 

\ 

jValuG  of  W3rk  experience  part  of 

1 

1 

1 

i 

I program 
i 

10 

1 

1 

i 

(Value  of  related  instruction 

^ f 

! 

17 

1 

! 

1 

1 i 

1 

i 

I 


V 


i 


TABL'i  11 


r.3SP0MSES  TO  1963-54  CO-OP  STUD2IITS  TO  FACTORS  TO 
COIISIDER  IM  ADMITTIl'IG  FUTURE  STUDSIITS 

(Students  X7erc  ashed  to  check  throe  factors) 


ITEM 

1 ! 
NO.  RESPONSES  i 

1 

1 

--  , . - 

Interest  in  Occupational  Field  i 

16  i 

1 

1 

School  Grades 

j 

10 

School  Citizenship 

n ‘ 

U 

School  Attendance  { 

i 

8 

1 

i 

Need  for  Job  Information  i 

1 

4 

Financial  Need 

i 

3 : 

Individual  Training  Needs 

1 

3 i 

t 

School  Credit  j 

1 1 

t 

Personality  | 

i 

1 1 

1 

t 

Qualification  j 

1 

1 

i 

Relation  to  Employer 

1 

t 

1 : 

1 

Ambition 

i 

1 i 

TA3LE  12 


ERIC 


PE?vSONAL  FACTORS  CONSIDERED  DESIRABLE  BY  1963-64  CO-OP  STUDENTS 

FOR  PROSPECTIVE  TRAINEES 


(Each  studant  was  asked  to  check  three  most  important) 


1 

ITEM 

1 ... 
1 NO,  RESPONSES 

ff 

1 

J 

Ability  to  ^et  along  v;ith  others 

12 

Dependable 

11 

Ambitious 

n 

U 

[Honest 

7 

1 

jPersonal  appearance 

4 

Tactfulness 

I 

1 

3 

1 

. 

, Poise 
1 

3 

[judgment 

1 

2 

I 

[Friendliness 

t 

2 

f 

iAccuracy 

1 

, Pleasantness 
1 
1 
1 

1 

f 

•‘Confidence 

1 

1 

i Industriousness 

1 

; 1 

1 

That  this  pro£;ram  has  been  wall  accepted  by  students  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  principal  had  applications  for  62  students  for  admission 
to  the  program  for  the  1964-65  school  year.  At  the  time  this  report  v;as 
prepared  it  has  not  been  determined  how  many  of  these  students  could  be 
accomodated. 


Evaluation  by  the  1963  Employers 


The  employers  of  the  1963-64  co-op  students  were  asked  to  respond  to 
a number  of  items  indicating  their  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

A summary  of  their  responses  is  recorded  on  a duplicate  of  the  check  list 


which  was  submitted  to  them. 


COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Pigeon,  Slkton,  Bay  Port  Public  Schools 


Employer  Appraisal 


Date 

Employer 


NON-AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

1.  How  would  you  rate  the  program,  based  on  your  ovm  association  with  it? 
Good  17  Fair  1 Poor  0 


2,  How  do  you  rata  the  work  performance  of  your  trainees  in  comparison 
with  other  beginning  workers?  Better  8 About  the  same  8 

Not  as  good  1 

3. -  Are  your  trainees  learning  the  things  you  feel  the  school  should 

provide  in  helping  them  become  proficient?  Yes  14  No  1 Can't  Say  3 

4,  Do  you  feel  you  have  had  sufficent  contact  with  the  coordinator? 

Yes  18  No  0 Can't  Say  0 

5.  Do  you  feel  the  work  experience  training  program  should  become  a part 
of  the  program  of  your  school?  Yes  17  No  0 Can't  Say  1 

6,  As  you  have  seen  it,  what  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  work  experience  program?  (Following  are  the  comments) 

Eight  mentioned,  opportunity  for  experience. 

Ti^o  mentioned,  opportunity  to  help  choose  future  occupation. 

Three  mentioned,  teaches  responsibility. 

Others  mentioned,  see  practical  side  of  life;  get  acquainted  v;ith 
\i7orld  outside  of  classroom;  learn  to  work  with  people. 

7.  As  you  see  it,  what  would  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  weakness  of 

the  work  experience  training  program?  (following  are  comments) 

Four  mentioned,  more  students  should  take  it. 

Three  mentioned,  employers  should  spend  more  time  with  trainees. 

One  felt  that,  training  should  begin  in  the  Junior  year. 

One  wants  the,  development  of  more  concentration  and  accuracy. 

One  feels  that,  the  vo-ag  program  should  do  a better  job  of  training 
on  how  to  succeed  as  a business  man. 


Svaluation  of  the  Local  School  Administrators 


Both  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
have  been  enthusiastic  about  the  program.  They  feel  that  it  contributes 
a great  deal  to  the  training  and  experience  of  the  students  and  that  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  school  and  community  into  closer  cooperative 
relationship. 

Accompanying  these  favorable  aspects  arc  some  problems  which  are  yet  to 
be  solved.  One  is  the  fact  that  62  students  have  applied  for  the  program 
for  1964-65  and  there  are  only  20-25  v/ork  stations  availabl'e.  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  tho  fact  that  the  coordinator  has  already  gone  beyond  the  school 
district  boundaries  for  some  of  the  present  work  stations.  Perhaps  this 
problem  suggests  the  need  for  larger  units  for  operation  of  the  program,  or 
for  the  introduction  of  training  programs  to  prepare  students  for  employ- 
ment outside  the  community. 

The  employers  require  students  who  are  v/illing  to  v;ork,  and  who  are 
reliable.  These  are  not  necessarily  the  best  academic  students,  but 
neither  are  they  the  lowest  grade  of  students.  They  are  not  drop-outs  or 
potential  drop-outs  and  the  administrators  recognize  that  the  program  as  it 
is  now  operating,  does  little  to  solve  the  drop-out  problcm.On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  school  system  has  an  almost  insignificant 
drop-out  problem  as  compared  v/ith  some  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  state. 

The  earnings  of  some  of  the  students  have  been  a definite  help  to  them, 
Hov/ever,  this  has  not  been  a major  factor  in  the  success  of  the  program  in 
this  school.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  students  v/ould  have  remained 
in  school  even  though  they  might  not  have  been  employed  in  the  training 


program 


Evaluation  by  the  Author 

Much  of  the  evaluation  of  the  administrators  would  also  be  included 
in  an  evaluation  by  the  author.  In  addition,  the  following  observations 
represent  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  program  to  date. 

There  is  still  much  need  for  adequate  instructional  materials 
appropriate  for  instruction  related  to  the  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 
This  problem  was  described  in  the  report  of  the  first-year  of  operation. 
Since  that  time,  some  of  the  results  of  our  studies  regarding  the  functions 
of  non-farm  business  and  the  competencies,  understandings  and  abilities 
required  for  performance  of  these  have  been  given  to  the  teacher-coordinator 
He  feels  these  are  useful  in  setting  up  the  experience  program  to  be 
provided  by  the  employer.  In  addition,  ho  feels  these  would  be  useful  in 
his  work  with  the  school  faculty  in  helping  them  plan  related  instruction 
for  individuals  in  their  classes  who  also  are  enrolled  in  the  training 
program  for  off-farm  agricultural  business. 

Earlier  it  was  indicated  that  the  training  program  encourages  a close 
cooperation  between  school  and  community.  This  represents  a very  valuable 
asset  to  both  the  school  and  to  the  community.  There  is  a greater  tendency 
for  the  businessman  to  look  to  the  school  for  graduates  v’hom  they  can  employ 
and  at  the  same  time  the  availability  of  these  business  places  for  training 
stations  represents  a valuable  educational  asset  X'^hich  can  only  be  made 
available  through  the  businesses  of  the  state. 

One  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
coordinator  does  not  have  enough  time  to  do  all  the  tasks  he  recognizes 
as  desirable.  He  is  assigned  one  hour  of  the  school  day  in  which  he  meets 
the  students  as  a group.  He  also  is  paid  for  an  additional  hour  each  day 
(in  addition  to  the  normal  school  day)  for  working  with  employers, 
developing  new  training  stations  and  working  with  individual  students. 


It  would  be  desirable  for  the  coordinator  to  have  more  time  working 
with  students,  for  developing  additional  training  stations  and  tor  im- 
proving the  training  programs  through  work  vrith  other  faculty  members  and 
the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  school  has  two 
full-time  counselors  and  a health  service  x/hich  contributes  to  the  program. 
Also,  the  faculty  is  continually  made  av;are  of  the  program  through  contacts 
with  the  coordinator  and  through  regular  faculty  meetings.  If  more 
time  were  given  for  coordination,  the  administrators  would  need  to  guard 
against  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  ‘'to  let  the  coordinator 
do  it." 

One  of  the  original  purposes  of  this  project  was  to  demonstrate  a 
V7ay  v/hereby  a local  school  could  provide  training  for  the  non-farm  agriculL/UraX 
business  of  the  area.  I-Jhile  there  are  shortcomings  in  this  program  in  terms 
of  sophisticated  control  and  evaluation  procedures,  believe  that  the 
progress  is  being  made  in  terms  of  the  original  purpose.  The  report  os. 
employers  and  of  graduates  represent  a high  degree  of  satisfaction.  The 
students  who  have  been  out  a year  arc  making  progress  in  terms  of  eitner 
countinuing  their  education  or  in  terms  of  employment.  The  total  offerings 
of  the  school  have  been  expanded  to  help  improve  the  occupational  opportunities 
for  graduates  of  the  school. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  development  of  more  appropriate  in- 
instructinal  materialSc  Materials  are  needed  for  use  by  employers, 
and  the  coordinator,  and  by  other  teachers  on  the  faculty  of  the  school 
which  V7ill  contribute  to  improved  training  programs  for  employment  bound 


high  school  graduates. 


During  the  1964-65  school  year  we  plan  to  further  develop  instructional 
materials  for  this  program  and  to  work  x/ith  the  coordinator  to  further 
strengthen  the  program  of  Individual  students.  We  also  plan  to  further 
integrate  needed  training  in  such  areas  as  English,  mathematics,  business 


and  social  sciences  with  the  vocational  needs 


of  the  students. 
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Pigeon,  Elkton,  Bay  Port  Public  Schools 
COOPERATIVE  TPAIHIdG  EVALUATION 


Graduate  Appraisal Date: 

Directions : Please  fill  in  the  blanks  beloxj  and  check  the  questions  as  they 

apply  to  you: 


1,  Firm  in  which  you  had  Cooperative  Training  Program 

Hiss 

2,  Name:  Mrs, 

Mr.  First  Middle  Last 


If  married,  maiden  name 


First 


3. 


Home  Address 


Street  and  Number  City 


Last 

Home  Phone 

No . 

State 


4,  Your  present 
or  last  employer 


(Firm  or  Employer's  Name) 


Employer's 

Address  

Street  and  Number  City  State 


5,  As  a co-op  student 

\/ere  employed  as  

Job  Title 

6,  Hov7  long  vjere  you  enrolled  in  the  co-op  program? 

(No,  Months) 


7,  What  was  the  chief  reason  influencing  you  to  enroll  in  the 
Cooperative  Occupational  Training  Program?  (check  only  one) 

( ) Influence  of  family,  friends,  or  employers, 

( ) Influence  of  counselor,  teacher,  principal,  coordinator,  other  students. 
( ) Need  for  - or  interest  in  - specific  occupational  training, 

( ) Previous  job  experience, 

( ) Need  for  opportunity  to  earn  money, 

( ) Other  (pie  ase  speficy) 


8,  In  what  v;ay  did  Cooperative  Occupational  Training  help  you  most? 


9.  What  v;as  your  chief  'gripe"  about  your  Cooperative  Occupational  Training? 


10,  Since  leaving  school,  what  job,  military  service  or  educational 

cMperience  have  you  had?  List  belo^7  eiccludins  periods  of  unemployment. 


• Begin  with  date  of  j Name  of  person  or  firm  ' 

i first  activity  fol-  : for  which  you  v/orked 

jlov/ing  graduation,  1 and/or  military  service 

1 From  i To  assignment  and/or  name 

j Month  { Month  j of  educational  institu- 
! and  Year  ; and  Year  j tion  you  attehdedn 

List  the  tV70  or  three 
activities  which  you 
did  most  v^hile  on  the 
job,  in  military  service 
or  in  school 

( 

\ - 1 

; 1 ; 

' ^ ^ 

‘ 1 

! 1 

i i 

L I 

i 

i ! 

• 1 i 

\ 

\ 

1 

• 

' > ,■  

1 i 

_ 1 1 

1 

1 ' ! 

I 


11,  Did  Cooperative  Occupational  Training  Help  you  to  obtain  or  advance  in 
any  of  the  following; 

( ) a full-time  job 
( ) a part-time  job 
( ) a military  service  rating 
( ) further  education 

( ) other  principal  activity  (please  specify)  


12,  How  did  you  discover  or  hear  about  your  first  full-time  job  after 
graduation?  (Check  only  one) 

( ) remained  with  co-op  employer 
( ) advertisement 
( ) friend  or  relative 

( ) teacher,  counselor,  or  placement  service  at  school 
( ) coordinator  at  school 
( ) personal  job  hunting  efforts 
( ) public  employment  office 
( ) other  means  (explain) 


Rats  each  of  the  following  aspects  of  your  Cooperative  Occupational 
Tiaining  Program:  place  check  mark  (k)  in  appropriate  columns. 


Qn-the-job  Experiences  - Poor  ?air  Good  Excellent 

1,  Supervision  (by  employei*, 
foreman,  etc.) 


2,  Training  received  on 
the  job 


3.  Variety  of  job  exper- 
iences 


4,  Opportunity  for  a better 
job  upon  graduation 


5,  Uages  paid  you 


o.  Employer’s  understanding 
of  his  co-op  training 
responsibilities 


In-School  Co-Op  Instruction  Poor  Fair  Good  Excellent 

1.  Uscfullness  of  related 
instruction 


2.  Coordinator’s  under- 
standing of  your  job 
requirements 


3,  Other  teachers’  under- 
standing of  your  job 
requirements 


4.  Value  of  textbooks 


5.  Value  of  other  printed 
instructional  materials 


6.  Value  of  films 


7,  Value  of  field  trips  

8,  Value  of  outside  speakers 


14,  Did  you  receive  a Cooperative  Training  Achievement  Fiecord  Book  upon 
completing  your  co-op  program? 

If  yes,  hov7  has  it  been  of  value?  Check  any  which  apply, 

( ) in  getting  a job  ( ) in  providing  personal  satisfaction 

( ) in  advancing  on  other  job  ( ) in  other  \jays  (explain) 

( ) in  military  service  

15.  Are  you  currently  employed  in  the  occupation  for  which  co-op  training 

prepared  you?  ( ) Yes  ( ) Mo, 


If  no,  give  your  chief  reason  for  changing  to  another  occupation. 
Check  only  one. 


( ) no  job  available  in  occupational  field 

( ) developed  nev;  interest 

( ) disliked  job  for  which  I v/as  trained 

( ) found  opportunity  for  advancement 

( ) never  intended  to  work  in  my  co-op  occupation 

( ) present  vjork  pays  bettor 

( ) other  (explain) 


IG,  Hov;  v/ell  do  you  like  your  present  occupation?  (Check  one) 


( ) very  much 
( ) fairly  well 
( ) don*t  like  it 


17.  If  you  could  do  it  over  again,  would  you  choose  the  same  occupational 
field?  (check  one) 

( ) Xes 
( ) Wo 

( ) Can*t  Say 

lo.  If  qualified  students  asked  your  advice,  v;ould  you  recommend  Cooperative 
Occupational  Training  To  them? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

( ) Can ’ t Say 

19.  Please  write  any  comments  v;hich  you  believe  will  help  us  improve 
our  Cooperative  Occupational  Training  Program^ 
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COOPERATIVE  TRAINIir^  PROGRAM 
Pigeon,  Elkton,  Bay  Port  Public  Schools 

Student  Appraisal 


Your  Name  A^g  Grade  in  School^_^ 

1.  Please  name  the  type  of  business  in  uhich  you  were  enployed:  (Example) 

Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service)  . ______ 

2.  Uhich  topic  covered  in  your  related  instruction  program  helped  you 

most?  


Uhich  topic  covered  in  your  related  instruction  program  helped  you 
least? ___________ 

Uhich  school  subjects  covered  in  your  tocal  school  program  helped 
you  most? . 

3.  Did  you  receive  enough  assistance  from  your  coordinator?  Yes 

Wo Can't  Say , 

4.  Did  you  receive  enough  assistance  from  your  employer?  Yes No 

Can't  Say , 

5.  Did  the  co-op  program  influence  you  to  stay  in  school  longer? 

Yes No Can't  Say . 


6.  Uould  you  recommend  the  program  to  other  qualified  students?  Yes 

No Can't  Say , 

7,  Hov7  important  was  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  while  you  were  still 

in  school?  Much Some Little 

8.  How  valuable  was  the  work  experience  you  had  as  part  of  your  program? 

Much Some Little 

How  could  it  have  been  improved?  

9,  How  valuable  v;as  the  related  instruction?  Much Some Little 

Hov;  could  it  have  been  improved? 

10.  How  could  the  work  experience  have  been  more  valuable  to  you? 


11.  Ho\7  could  the  coordinator  have  improved  the  school  part  of  your 

program  for  you?  

12.  Uhat  are  your  plans  for  next  year?  High  School College,  where 

Emp  1 oyme  n t , V7h  o r e . 


O 
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VJhat  ssneral  factors  should  tha  school  consider  in  admittin" 
students  to  the  co-op  pro3ram?  Please  check  the  three  (3)  v;hich 
you  consider  to  be  most  important. 

School  attendance 
School  citizenship 
School  credit 
School  grades 


14.  IJhat  personal  factors  do  you  consider  desirable  for  prospective 
trainees  in  the  co-op  program?  Please  check  the  (3)  which  you 
consider  to  be  most  important: 


Financial  need 
Individual  Training  Needs 
Interest  in  an  Occupational 
field 

Other  (please  specify) 


Accuracy  

Ambition  

Appearance  

Courtesy  

Dependability  

Ability  to 
get  along  v;ith 

others  

Others  (please  specify) 


Friendliness 

Health 

Honesty 

Industriousness 

Intelligence 


Judgment 

Pleasantness 

Poise 

Self-control 

Tactfulness 


15. 


Which  subjects,  topics,  or  units  covered  in 
most?  Please  list  the  most  helpful  first. 


A. 

B. 

C. 


the  program  helped  you 


16,  Please  list  any  ways  in  which  your  supervised  work  experience  could 
be  made  more  valuable  by  your  employer, 

A. 

3. 

C.  

17.  Please  list  any  ways  in  which  your  coordinator  could  have  made  the 
school  portion  of  your  program  more  valuable: 

A.  

B.  

C.  


18,  Please  list  some  specific  \;ays  in  which  the  co-op  program  v/as  or 
benefit  to  you, 

A.  

B.  

C.  
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COOPErJ^TIVE  TRAI1UN3  PROGRAl^I 
Pi3Gon,  Ellcton,  Bay  Port  Public  Schools 

Employer  Appraisal 


Date 

Employer 


NOII-FAEM  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

1.  How  would  rate  the  program,  based  on  your  own  association  with  it? 

Good Fair Poor 

2,  How  do  you  rate  the  work  performance  of  your  trainees  in  comparison 
x;ith  other  beginning  vzorkers?  Better  About  the  same__  ^ ^ — 

Not  as  good 

3*  Are  your  trainees  learning  the  things  you  feel  the  school  should 
provide  in  helping  them  become  more  proficient,  Yes  ... 

Can't  Say ,• 

4,  Do  you  feel  you  have  had  sufficient  contact  vzith  the  coordinator. 

Yes No Can't  Say_ 

5,  Do  you  feel  the  work  experience  training  program  should  become  part 
of  the  program  of  your  school? 

Yes No Can't  Say 

6,  As  you  have  seen  it,  vzhat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  strength 

of  the  x7ork  experience  training  program.__ 


7#  As  you  have  seen  it,  vzhat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  greatest  weakness 
of  the  work  experience  training  program,^ 


VT  OOP  568 
Clark,  Raymond  M. 

Training  for  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations,  Peoort  of  an  Experimental  Program  in  Vocational 
Education  1962-63. 

Michigan  State  Univ.,  East  Lansing.  College  of  Education 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - May63  32p. 

*EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS;  OFF  FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS;  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE-  DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION;  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION;  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION-  *C00PERAtlVE  EOUCATiR'N- 
*PR0GRAM  PLANNING;  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ' ov,  . - , 

ELKTON;  PIGEON;  BAYPORT;  MICHIGAN 

The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  develop  the  most  effective  vocational  education  training  at  the  high 
school  level  for  selected  non-farm  occ jpat ions  involving  agricultural,  distributive,  office,  and  t^ade  .and 
industrial  aducation*  ProcGduras  wgtg  outlinGd  in  thG  initial  proposal  for  school  selection  and  prooram 
initiation.  The  program  was  conducted  in  the  E Ikton-Pigeon-Bayport  school  system  where  18  students 
enrolled.  Formal  agreements,  meeting  minutes,  policies,  and  survey  schedules  are  included^in  this  study  of 
planning  and  the  first  year  of  operation.  Problems  existed  in  the  Dlacement  of  students  in  cooperative  work 
experiences  and  the  selection  of  v/ork  stations.  The  report  of  observations  cites  evidence  of  need  for  (i) 
program,  (2)  inseryice  and  preservice  teacher  education  programs,  (3)  instructional  materials, 
and  (4)  adequate  teacher  time.  (JM) 
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Since  World  War  II  the  occupational  patterns  in  the  United  States  have 
undergone  radical  and  rapid  changes o I'his  has  been  as  true  in  agricultural 
business  and  industry  as  in  other  aspects  of  the  world  of  work*  Many  of  the 
functions  formerly  done  on  farms  have  been  moved  to  cities  where  they  are 
performed  more  efficiently  as  services  to  farmers  and  farm  people  as  well  as 
services  to  consumers  of  farm  products* 

To  keep  abreast  of  these  developments  so  that  vocational  education  for  the 
changing  world  of  work  can  be  provided,  research,  pilot  studies  and  other  devices 
are  a vital  part  of  the  total  educational  program.  This  paper  is  a description 
of  a pilot  project  undertaken  in  the  Elkton,  Pigeon,  Bay  Port  school  system  to 
demonstrate  a specialized  training  program  for  young  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  prepare  to  enter  a non-farm  agricultural  business  or  industry. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  have  been  Involved  in  the  program. 

Special  recognition  is  due  the  following: 

Mr.  James  Matteson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elkton,  Pigeon,  Bay  Port 
Schools • 

Mr.  Orville  Snider,  Principal  of  the  Elkton,  Pigeon,  Bay  Port  High  School. 

Mir,  John  Fuller,  Coordinator  and  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Elkton, 
Pigeon,  Bay  Port  Schools, 

Mr,  Russell  T3mdall,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  (Retired 
June  30,  1962,  but  did  much  of  the  administrative  work  in  launching  the  program). 

Mr,  Robert  Winger,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Vocational  Education, 

Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Chairman  of  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  project, 

Mr,  Harry  Nesman,  Chief,  Agricultural  Education,  Michigan  Department 
of  Eithlic.  Me.mh<sx  of  Atlvlsox'v  Coatmittee  for  the  project. 


MCa  LsWu.encG  Tompsorij  ChiGx,  Business  Education^  Michigan  Department  of 
Public  Instruction*  Memoer  of  Advisory  Committee  for  the  project, 

Mr*  Jack  Harris,  Chief,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Member  of  Advisory  Committee  for  the  project. 

Dr*  Peter  Haines,  Teacher  Trainer,  Business  Education,  College  of 
Eaucation,  Michigan  State  University* 

I'ir*  Leon  Alger,  Research  Consultant,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

In  addition  acknowledgment  is  ei:tended  to  the  businessmen,  and  to  the  students 

V7ho  participated  in  the  project*  Their  support  and  cooperation  is  sincerely 
appreciated* 

Raymond  M*  Clark 


IISTROD'JCTION 


We  are  all  awa.rq  of  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
th’^  proportion  of  the  total  population  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  most 
spectacular  change  is  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  people  who  are  directly 
engaged  in  farming.  Along  vzith  this  decrease  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
proportion  of  people  employed  in  occupations  related  to  agriculture.  We  are 
aware  that  of  the  approximately  66,700,000  persons  employed  in  the  United 
States,  21,700,000  are  employed  in  occupations  involving  agrictilture.  Only 
about  5,700,000  of  these  are  directly  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  remainder 
are  producing  for,  or  servicing  farmers  or  else  they  are  engaged  in  the 
distribution  and  processing  of  farm  products. 

There  are  indications  that  this  trend  is  likely  to  continue  with  more 
people  being  engaged  in  new  occupations  which  will  serve  farmers  or  improve 
the  distribution  of  farm  products,  A proportionately  smaller  percentage 
of  the  population  will  be  involved  in  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  nation.  This  shift  of  workers  plus  the  anticipated  development  of  new 
jobs  presents  a challenge  to  educators  engaged  in  vocational  fields.  Not  only 
must  educators  keep  up  to  date  with  technological  shifts  of  agriculture  and 
industry  but  they  also  must  constantly  adapt  their  training  programs  to 
prepare  workers  for  the  new  occupations,  to  retrain  displaced  workers,  and 
to  prepare  teachers  who  are  capable  of  providing  training  for  the  new 
occupations  as  they  develop. 

Many  of  the  workers  do  not  need  specific  agricultural  training.  For 
example,  the  clerk  in  a grocery  store  or  the  apple  packer  in  a large 
packing  plant  do  not  need  agricultural  training  in  order  to  perform  satisfactorily 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  situations  in  which  workers  would  be  more 


efficient  and  more  effective  if  they  had  better  understanding  and  skill  in 
agriculture* 

A complete  review  of  the  literature  related  to  training  for  non-farm 
agricultural  occupations  is  unnecessary  at  this' point*  It,  hovjever, 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a number  of  studies  have  been  made  which  indicate 
that  employers  would  hire  trained  personnel  for  many  of  the  non-farm  agricultural 
occupations  such  as  farm  machinery  maintenance,  workers  in  farm  elevators  and 
seed  stores,  truck  drivers  engaged  in  hauling  of  farm  produce  from  the 
farm,  those  engaged  in  hauling  supplies  to  the  farm,  and  many  others  if 
the  trained  personnel  were  availablej  Some  studies  report  employer  dissatis 
.faction  with  the  untrained  help  they  are  required  to  employ c This  is  the 
case  because  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  employees  witn  sufficient 
training  to  make  them  satisfactory  workers  for  these  jobs* 

Current  research  also  indicates  that  the  content  of  training  programs 
needed  by  workers  in  many  of  the  non- agricultural  occupations  serving  farmers 
with  goods  or  services  needs  to  be  draxm  from  many  different  areas  of  traditional 
subject  matter.  For  example,  many  employers  have  indicated  a need  for  employees 
with  a good  background  in  mathematics,  English,  agriculture,  business,  and 
shop  work  (either  industrial  arts  or  specific  trade  training)*  This 
emphasis  upon  a variety  of  subject  matter  is  in  contrast  to  some  of  the 
traditional  types  of  vocational  training  with  which  we  are  familiar* 

In  the  past,  it  has  been  possible  to  train  people  for  farming  without 
drawing  much  subject  matter  from  areas  of  business,  trade  and  industry,  or 
industrial  arts*  We  wanted  our  vocational  agriculture  students  to  have  some 
background  in  English,  In  particular  wanted  them  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  satisfactorily,  and  to  have  some  skills  in  mathematics.  However, 
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there  was  not  as  much  emphasis  in  these  areas  as  is  currently  desired  by 
•prospective  employers  in  non-fami  agricultural  business. 

« 

With  these  problems  and  results  in  mind,  a pilot  study  to  try  out  and 
demonstrate  a program  of  training  specifically  for  the  non^farm  agricultural 
occupations  of  a local  area  was  undertaken.  It  was  decidea  to  locate  this 
project  In  a relatively  small  school  where  the  program  would  represent  an 

w 

additional  vocational  program  beyond  any  that  bad  previously  been  offeree^  This 
is  a report  of  progress  of  such  a pilot  study.  Since  it  is  in  its  first 
year  of  operation,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a final  evaluation.  It,  however, 
may  be  possible  to  point  out  some  of  the  strong  points  as  well  as  to  indicate 
some  of  the  phases  of  the  program  which  should  be  modified  as  new  studies 
are  developed  in  this  field, 

PLAN  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PR0GRAI»1 

For  many  years,  the  writer  has  been  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
broadening  vocational  education  programs  to  meet  new  needs.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  the  service  occupations,  many  of  which  exist  in 
the  non*°farm  agricultural  businesses  and  industries  of  the  nation. 

Conferences  with  the  administrators  in  the  College  of  Education  at 
Michigan  State  University  and  with  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
in  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction  encouraged  the  writer  to 
undertake  a project  to  demonstrate  a program  of  training  for  some  of  the 
non- farm  agricultural  occupations  in  the  area  of  a local  school  district. 

Support  and  cooperation  of  staff,  resources,  and  encouragement  were 
assured  by  all  the  administrative  officers  concerned.  Conferences  were  held 
with  the  Vocational  Education  Research  Consultant  in  the  Michigan  Department 
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reached  regarding  the  sharing  of 


of  Public  Instruction,  An  agreement  V7as 
responsibility,  planning  the  project,  directing  activities,  and  otiier 
problems  of  relationship  which  could  be  anticipated, 

mny  teachers  and  administrators  had  been  indicating  concern  about  the 
need  to  train  people  who  would  be  employed  in  the  non- farm  agricultural 
occupations.  The  problem  was  one  of  selecting  among  many  opportunities  rather 
than  one  of  convincing  a reluct^t  superintendent  that  he  should  cooperate. 

The  Pigeon-Elkton-Bay  Port  School  District,  located  in  Huron  County, 
llichigan,  was  selected.  This  is  a net-7ly  consolidated  school  district  located 
in  an  excellent  agricultural  area.  Three  towns  are  located  within  the 
school  district  and  elementary  schools  are  operated  in  each  of  the 
villages.  A central  high  school  has  been  completed  and  used  for  two  years. 

After  making  suitable  contacts,  the  research  consultant  and  the 
writer  arranged  for  a conference  with  the  superintendent,  principal,  and 
guidance  director.  Plans  for  the  project  were  thoroughly  discussed.  The 
purposes  were  outlined,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  organization  of  a program. 
It  was  agreed  that  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instructxon, 
Agricultural  Education  Staff  at  Michigan  State  University,  and  the  local  school 
administrators  would  share  the  task  of  organizing  an  experimental  project 
following  the  general,  pattern  of  the  cooperative  work  experience  program, 
but  adapting  it  to  the  training  in  the  agricultural  businesses  and  industries 

of  the  area, 

T\70  statements  formulated  in  the  early  stages  of  planning  will  be  of 
interest  at  this  point.  The  first  was  developed  by  the  research  consultant 
and  the  author  for  use  with  the  staff  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  as  follows: 


PROVIDIMG  vnCATTQNAL  EDUCATTCN  l‘RAINIKG  FOR  S^J.ECTSD  ''NS 

(A  proposal  an  experiinsntal  project  in  vocational  education.) 

Phase  Training  at  the  high  scl^ool  levels 


Title  of  Project; 

A study  to  determine  the  most  effective  method  of  providing 
vocational  education  training  at  the  high  school  level  for 
selected  non- farm  occupations. 

Ho  Problem: 

Recent  studies  in  MichigaiF, -California,  and  in  other  states 
indicate  that  there  are  a number  of  non- farm  occupations  xn 
which  workers  need  to  have  a basic  agricultural  lcncrt-7iedge 
or  background.  However,  these  same  studies  show  that  workers 
with  these  qualifications  in  agriculture  are  not  now  being 
employed  in  these  occupations  in  sufficient  numbers.  Severe^ 
of  these  studies  point  out  tnat  to  be  successful  in  mony  o 
these  occupations,  a worker  needs  to  also  have  abilities  and 
understandings  in  the  field  of  distribution,  office  and/or 
trade  and  industry© 

Recent  occupational  developments  have  increased  the  neeu  for 
persons  trained  in  non“farm  occupations.  Many  of  these 
occupations  require  skills,  abilities,  and  understandings 
common  to  two  or  more  vocational  areas.  Training  for 
these  occupations  could  be  provided  in  two  or  more  of 
following  areas:  agricultural  education,  distributive  and 

office  education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Information  is  needed  on  the  need  for  and  the  feasi.bility 
developing  programs  for  this  type  of  training  in  the  12th  and/or 
11th  and  12th  grades  of  the  high  school.  Such  programs  could 
exert  a positive  influence  toward  encouraging  students  to  remain 
in  school  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen, 

X'iio  Objectives  of 

To  develop  a vocational  education  training  program  at  the  high 
school  level  for  non-farm  occupations  involving  agriculture, 
distributive,  office,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  toget- 
her with  an  appropriate  vocational  guidance  program. 


IV,  Procedure: 

1,  '■  Select  schools  or  groups  of  schools  willing  to  develop 

programs.  Selection  factors  to  be  considered  xi70uld  in- 
clude: population  of  area,  size  of  school  area,  job 

opportunities,  school  abilxty  to  fxnance  the  program, 
and  total  curriculum  potential,  including  adequate 
counseling  and  guidance. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Provide  for  local  advisory  connaittees  to  work  with 
each  program. 

Design  vocational  education  curriculums  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  project  in  preparing  youth  .or  employm  . 

Local  programs  will  not  be  reimbursed  on  an  experimental 
basis  for  more  than  five  years. 

A continuing  evaluation  of  the  project  will  be  conducted 
including  the  maintenance  of  adequate  records. 

Conduct  follow-up  studies  of  the  graduates  in  each  of  these 
programs. 

Approximate  time  schedule.  Plans  to  be  =tmp3nted  and  first 

clLses  to  start  in  fall  of  1962.  Project  w.ll 

eLh  school  on  an  experimental  basis  for  a period  of  .ime 

not  to  exceed  five  years. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  appropriate  teacher  training. 


V.  Administration: 

A,  Coordination: 

Proiect  to  be  coordinated  by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Clark,  Associate 
ProLssor  of  Teacher  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  and 
Mr.  Leon  Alger,  Research  Consultant,  Division  or  Vocational 
Education,  Department  of  Public  Instructiono 

B.  State  and  Local  Level:  (See  Foreword  for  list  of  individuals 

involved) 

The  second  represents  a summary  statement  of  conferences  held  at  Pigeon 
and  at  Michigan  State  University  with  representatives  of  teacher  training 
for  business  education,'  agricultural  education,  and  the  research  consultant. 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Following  are  excerpts  from  this  report: 


"REPORT  OF  MEETING  CONCERNING  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENTAL 

PROJECT  AT  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN" 

Date:  April  3,  1962 

We  discussed  the  purposes  of  the  project  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  a plan  for  the  operation  of  work  study 
programs  in  small  high  schools  which  may  differ  in 
some  respects  from  the  present  diversified  occupations 
co-op  programs. 
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2.  To  develop  x-yorking  relationships  between  agricultural 
education,  distributive  and  office  education,  and 
trade  and  industrial  education  similar  to  the  present 
arrangements  for  certain  co-op  training  programs  that 
exist  betx^een  distributive  and  office  education  and 
trade  and  industrial  educationo 


3.  To  deteimine  if  certain  farm  service  business  occupations 

require  a training  program  different  from  the  present  co-op 
programs  as  they  are  now  operating* 

4o  To  develop  a training  program  for  entry  occupations  in  farm 
service  businesses  including  suggested  curriculums,  me 
plans,  coordination  activities,  et  cetera* 


The  class  schedule  for  the  project  xjas  discussec*  It  was 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  a class  for  all 
students  in  the  project- and  in  addition,  a specia*  c ass 
those  students  preparing  for  farm  service  occupations  in 
they  will  get  training  that  cannot  be  secured  through  the  other 
class.  This  x^ould  necessitate  that  the  coordinator 
course  materials  for  both  the  regular  co-op  students  and  the 
students  in  the  special  farm  service  occupations  training 
program. 


* * * 


LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

r 

FollovTing  the  planning  stage  described  above,  the  superintendent 
received  approval  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  project.  One  of 
the  two  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  school  x^as  appointed 
to  organize  and  operate  the  program*  This  teacher  had  had  several  years 
experience  as  a successful  agriculture  teacher  and  had  also  served  as 
a field-man  for  a farmer  cooperative  operating  on  a state-wide  basis..  He 
therefore,  had  had  some  experience  in  the  business  aspects  of  a non-farm 
agricultural  business  as  well  as  having  had  experience  in  the  vocational 

agriculture  program* 

At  the  recjuest  of  the  superintendent,  it  was  agreed  that  a ”co-op” 
program  would  be  organized  to  include  selected  students  for  the  experi- 
mental project,  but  that  others  would  be  included  for  work  experience 


\ 


n 


in  other  businesses o ?or  purposes  of  our  study,  special  assignments  in 
related  instruction  or  special  attention  to  the  wodc  experience  aspects 
of  the  experimental  program  might  be  provided  for  the  students  employed  in 

farm  service  business <, 

The  teacher  was  asked  to  begin  his  work  on  April  1,  prior  to  beginning 

the  actual  instructional  program  in  September^  He  was  to: 

1.  Survey  the  coimnunity  to  determine  the  number  of  available  work 

experience  stations, 

2o  Determine  the  interest  and  willingness  of  businessmen  to  cooperate 
by  providing  work  experience  for  the  students, 

3,  Work  with  the  counselor  and  principal  to  identify  students  who 

would  like  to  participate  in  the  programo 

4,  Collect,  organize,  and  prepare  materials  for  the  instructional 

aspects  of  the  program. 

Since  this  school  district  had  not  previously  conducted  a cooperative 
work  ssiperience  program,  the  teacher  was  asked  to  secure  the  above  infcimation 
and  to  make  plans  for  all  of  the  students  who  would  be  included  during 

the  first  year. 

The  plan  also  included  provision  for  data  to  be  collected  by  the  teacher 

regarding  his  activities.  These  included: 

1,  Job  analysis— what  people  do  on  the  job*  What  are  the  skills 
and  information  needed  for  satisfactory  performance  on  the  job? 

2,  ^'Jhat  is  done  by  the  teacher  in  making  job  training  plans, 

3,  How  the  coordinator  spends  his  time.  Visits  made;  miles 
traveled;  time  spent  in  teaching;  time  spent  preparing 
instructional  materials;  and  other  activities  related  to 
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the  program. 


4,  VJhat  instructional  materials  are  needed  by  the  teacher  for 
the  progrpiJis 

5o  t'Jhat  was  taught;  for  how  long  a time;  when;  to  whom, 

6o  Record  of  evaluation  by  the  emplo^^er  of  thfi  student; 

record  of  the  relationship  with  the  school o 


FIRST  YEAR  OF  OPERATICK 

\ 

The  story  of  the  planning  and  first  year  of  operation  of  the  program 
is  contained  in  the  records  and  reports  of  the  various  inciv?.daals  involved 

t 

in  the'programo  In  this  section  we  will  consider  these  reports  under  the 
following: 

1.  State  vocational  office  administration  and  policies „ 

2«,  Local  school  administration  and  policies  o 

Plans  and  activities  of  the  research  consultant  and  the  author. 

4,  Activities  and  reports  of  the  coordinator. 

State  Vocational  Office  Administration  _and_^Uc^: 

In  the  planning  stages  of  this  project,  the  cooperawicn  of  the 
personnel  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  was  enlisted « This  was 
important  for  txTO  reasons: 

1.  The  experimental  program  would  use  part  of  the  time  of  one  of 
the  vocational  teachers  in  the  school  system,  and,  therefore, 
required  that  understanding  and  cooperation  be  forthcoming. 

2.  Reimbursement  from  vocational  funds  for  an  experimental  program 
required  that  agreements  be  made  between  the  local  school  and 
the  State  Vocational  Office<>  Reimbursement  did  not  emerge  as  an 
important  item  in  the  early  planning  stages.  When  it  was  mentioned 
the  superintendent  said,  »I  had  not  thought  of  reimbursement. 
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We  would  operate  the  program  without  it,  but  we  \d.ll 
take  the  money  if  it  is  available^" 

Two  staCemenSs  will  serve  to  reflect  the  relationships  and  cooperative 
aspects  of  the  program  at  the  State  Vocational  Office  level.  These  include 
the,  "agreement  for  an  experimental  program  with  the  Pigeon,  ElUton 
Bay  Port  School  Districts,"  and  the  "Minutes  of  the  Steering  Committee 
for  Experimental  Programs  with  the  Pigeon,  Elkton,  Bay  Port  School  Districts. 
Portions  of  these  are  reproduced  in  the  follox-n.ng: 

AGREEiffiKT  FOR  AN  EXPF.RII4ENTAL  PROGPtAM  WITH  THE  PIGEON,  EUCCON 

BAY  PORT  SCHOOL  CISTRICTS 

I,  Title  of  Project; 

A study  to  develop  a vocational  educational  training  program  at 
the  high  school  level  for  occupations  within  farm  service 
businesses# 

II p Objectives; 

Ifl  To  develop  a vocational  education  training  program  at  the 
high  school  level  for  occupations  in  farm  sem/ice 
businesses  which  may  involve  agriculture,  distributive, 
office,  and  trade  and  industrial  education  together  with  an 
appropriate  vocational  guidance  program# 

2»  To  demonstrate  a method  of  training  for  farm  service 
business  occupations# 

3p  To  demonstrate  a method  for  determining  needed  content  of 
training  programs  for  farm  service  business  occupations# 

4p  To  determine  if  there  exists  a common  core  of  knowledge 
or  abilities  needed  for  these  occupations  or  for  various 
clusters  of  these  occupations# 

5*  To  further  extend  our  knoi'/ledge  regarding  the  nature  and 
extent  of  occupations  within  farm  service  businesses© 
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III,  Procedure: 

le  General  Method: 

a.  The  school  will  conduct  an  occupational  survey  of 
its  service  area  to  determine  the  number  of  farm 
service  businesses,  the  number  of  employees  ^d.thin 
tbes^  busiiieg'SeSa  and  the  training  requirements  for 
these 

bo  Information  regarding  farm  service  businesses  and 
the  training  required  within  these  businesses  will 
be  collected  and  an^Xyaed  from  a state-wide  basis, 

c.  Course  of  study  will  be  developed  based  on  a and  b. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  cooperative  work  study 
programs , 

d.  A local  advisory  committee  ^Till  be  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  program, 

e.  Assistance  will  be  given  through  Michigan  State 
University  in  training  the  teacher (s)  and/or 
coordlnator(s).  Assistance  will  also  be  given 
in  the  preparation  of  Instructional  materials o 

2,  Evaluation  of  the  project, 

a.  Evaluative  instruments  will  be  constructed  and 
administered  to  graduates,  employers,  and  others 
involved  in  the  project, 

b,  A complete  record  of  all  meetings,  contacts, 
developments,  et  cetera,  will  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a final  report, 

* * * 

MINUTES  OF  MEETING  OF  STEERING  .COMMETTEE  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM 

PIGEON,  BAY  PORT,  ELKTON,  SCHOOLS 

The  factors  inherent  in  this  project,  which  are  considered  to 

be  experimental  in  nature,  are  as  follows: 

1,  The  relationship  between  the  regular  vocational  agricultural 

program  and  the  cooperative  education  program  operated  in  local 
schools,  subject  to  partial  reimbursement  from  distributive,  office, 
or  trade  and  industrial  education  funds.  Some  of  the  students 
Involved  in  this  project  will  be  enrolled  in  a reimbursed,  advanced 
farm  mechanics  class.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  federal  policy  which  permits  students  to  be  enrolled  in  such 
a class  without  concurrently  being  enrolled  in  a regular  vocational 
agriculture  class  and  conducting  a supervised  farming  program. 
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2,  The  qualifications  of  the  coordinator-elect  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  state  plan  for  the  cooperative  education 
program.  He  is,  however,  qualified  as  a vocational  agriculture 
teacher, 

3,  The  time  requirements  for  work  experience  cn  the  time  of  the 
students  under  the  regular  cooperative  training  program  may  not 
necessarily  be  followed. 

It  was  agreed  that  a consultant  from  each  of  the  three  services 
involved  in  this  project  would  be  named  by  the  chief  of  the  service 
to  be  available  as  consultants  to  this  project.  These  individuals 
will  be  kept  informed  regarding  project  developments, 

* * * 

Local  School  Administration  and  Policies: 

I I ■■  ■ I ■!  I fc.1  I# 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  administrators  in  the  school  district 
gave  enthusiastic  approval  and  support  for  the  program,  the  following 
items  are  cited  as  evidence  to  show  how  the  administrators  have  supported 
the  program: 

A,  The  assignment  of  one-half  time  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  for 

* 

six  months  prior  to  actual  operation  of  the  program.  For  this 
period,  the  salary  and  expenses  were  borne  entirely  by  the 
local  Board  of  Education, 

B,  - The  statement  of  “Cooperative  Occupational  Education  Policies," 

which  is  reproduced  below,  reflect  the  high  standards  the  school 
administrators  demand  of  the  program^ 

COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  POLICIES 
Pigeon,  Elkton,  Bay  Port  High  School 

1,  All  students  on  the  cooperative  occupational  training  program 
shall  spend  a minimum  of  (four)  hours  per  day  in  school  and  a 
minimum  of  (15)  hours  per  week  on  the  job;  total  combined  hours 
of  school  and  work  not  to  exceed  (48)  hours  per  v7eeko 

2,  The  school  schedule  for  Co-op  students  shall  be  composed  of 
a minimum  of  (4)  classes,  Txto  of  these  classes  are  required 
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Plans  and  Activities  of  the  ReGearch  Consultant  and  tha  Author 

The  author  and  the  Research  Consultant  worked  closely  with  the  State 
Vocational  Personnel  Office,  and  with  others  in  the  College  of  Education  at 
Michigan  State  University  particularly  with  teacher  trainers  in  business 
education^  We  also  worked  closely  with  the  local  school  administrators 
and  the  coordinator,,  The  activities  of  the  State  Vocational  Office  and  the 
local  school  administrators  are  adequately  covered  above.  In  the  case  of  the 
coordinator,  an  enumeration  of  a number  of  activities  will  serve  to  indicate 
our  relationship  to  his  programo 

We  served  as  resource  persons  in  a meeting  with  prospective,  employers  in 
the  spring  of  1962.  At  this  meeting,  we  explained  our  purposes  in  terms  of  its 
experimental  aspects.  The  superintendent  discussed  the  local  school  policies 
and  the  coordinator  discussed  his  proposed  program.  A consultant  from  the  Trade^ 
and  Industrial  Service  of  the  State  Vocational  Office  also  attended  this 
meeting  and  explained  many  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  to  comply  with 
legal  requirements  of  child  labor  laws,  worlcmen’s  compensation,  and  the 
like. 

Since  this  session,  the  research  consultant  and  the  author  have 
both  visited  the  program  at  different  ti„  es.  We  have  discussed  progress 
\iith.  the  principal  and  superintendent  and  with  the  coordinator.  We  have 
visited  a number  of  the  students  on  the  job  and  discussed  the  programs 
with  the  students  and  with  the  employers  in  each  case. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  able  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  coordinator 
(who  also  teaches-  the  related  instruction  course)  regarding  sources  of 
instructional  materials,  and  regarding  techniques  of  interviewing  pros- 
pective employers,  making  job  analyses,  and  preparation  of  individual  training 
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Activities  and  Reports  of  the  Coordinator^ 


It  is  difficult  to  completely  separate  the  work  of  the  state  staff, 
local  administrators,  and  the  local  coordinator  in  terms  of  specific 
activities  and  functions.  In  many  cases,  certain  aspects  of  the  program 
were  cooperatively  developed  so  that  each  individual  contributed  to  the 
final  product.  This  was  true  of  the  following  report  of  a meeting  on 
March  25,  1962,  It  is  reproduced  here  since  it  represents  a program  of 
the  coordinator  as  it  had  developed  at  that  time© 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXPERIMENTAL  PROJECT  AT  PIGEON,  MICHIGAN 

May  25,  1962 


A progress  report  of  the  activities  of  the  coordinator  of  the  project, 
was  presented.  A post-card  survey  has  been  made  in  which  proprietors 
of  business  establishments  were  asked  to  indicate  their  Interest  in 
a work-study  program.  As  a result  of  this  survey,  Mr.  Fuller  h^ 
had  twenty-one  interviews  with  employers.  He  indicated  that  further 
interviewing  was  planned.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  there 
are  approximately  ten  opportunities  for  trainees  in  ousiness  closely 
related  to  agriculture  and  thirteen  opportunities  in  other  businesses. 


A survey  of  the  junior  class  in  vocational  agriculture  indicates  that 
possibly  six  students  from  this  class  might  participate  in  the 
eKperimental  program.  Mr.  Fuller  together  with  t‘‘e  Suxdanoe  directs 
Is  now  surveying  the  entire  junior  class  of  the  high  school  to  determine 
student  interest  in  a work- study  program. 


Ihe  teaching-coordination  schedule  for  the  experimental  project  was 
discussed.  As  a result  of  this  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
minimum  schedule  would  include j 

1,  A class  for  those  students  who  are  not  employed  in  farm  service 
occupations . 

2,  A class  for  those  students  who  are  employed  in  farm  service 
occupations  * 

3,  Half  an  hour  of  coordination  time  per  student  per  week.  The  following 
diagram  illustrates  one  possible  arrangement  which  might  fit  the 
Pigeon  High  School  Schedule: 
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Opportunities  for  Training 
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in  Fam  Service  Occupations 
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Name  of  Bvjsiness 


Addres 


2o  Nature  of  Business;  (Check  those  that  apply) 


a*  Farm  Machinery  4 

b«  Farm  Elevator  3 

Co  Bank  (loans  to  farmers)  1 

dfl  Lumber  and  Building  Supplies  ^ 

e.  Electric  Service  to  Farmers,  including 

wiring  1 


f.  Plumbing,  septic  tank  installation 
and  service 

go  Tiling 

h*  Crop  disease  and  insect  control 

io  Fertilizer  and  lime  application 

and  sales 

jo  Hauling  supplies  and  produce 
to  and  from  farms 


ko  Farm  truck  repair  2 

la  Veterinary  clinic 

m.  Manufacturing  of  cment  tile 

no  Others  (specify)  7 

3o  Kinds  of  work  to  be  performed  (check  those  that  apply) 

a.  Contacts  with  customers  

bo  Sales  work  in  the  place  of  business  

c.  Sales  work  on  farms  ‘ 

d.  Demonstration  of  equipment 

Clerical  and  bookkeeping  


e 
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f.  Repair  and  maintenance  of 

equipment  ^ 

g.  Others  (specify)  

4e  Number  of  regular  employees  in  the  business 

fall  time  part  time 

5«  Ro  you  now  employ  high  school  students? 

6,  General  comments  on  businesses  visited, 


Following  the  Initial  contacts  with  prospective  employers  and  prospective 
students,  the  coordinator  made  assignments  of  students  to  the  employers. 

The  principal  and  guidance  counselor  worked  with  the  coordinator  regarding 
the  assignments.  Students  were  interviewed  by  the  employers.  In  most  cases ^ 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  select  from  two  or  three  candidates, 

Eollox^ing  is  a list  of  the  assignments  made  for  the  school  year  1962-63, 
Note  that  many  of  these  jobs  are  in  business  other  than  non-farm  agricultural 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what 
occupations  represent  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  in  terms  of  the 
abilities  and  understandings  required  of  employees.  In  support  of  this 
observation,  the  reader  may  recall  that  Kennedy*  found  that  some  occupations 
not  classified  as  agricultural  occupations  require  more  of  the  same 
abilities  and  understandings  as  are  required  of  farmers  than  is  necessary 
for  many  agricultural  occupations, 

ICennedy,  W,  Henry,  The  Clarification  of  Relationships  Between  Farming  and 
Certain  Other  Agricultural  Occupations  with  Implications  for  Guidance  and 
Curriculum  Development,  1958,  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Michigan  State 
University, 


PIGEON,  ELKTON,  BAY  PORT  STUDENTS  ON  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

1962*»63  School  Year 


Students 

\ 

Place  of  Business 

*Barb  Kohl 

Karl  Lepien  (CPA)  Pigeon 

*Judy  Ziegler 

Karl  Lepien  (CPA)  Pigeon 

*Dwight  Hewitt 

Gattel's  Implement  Pigeon 

Ross  Behm 

Elkton  Lumberyard  Elkton 

TamnQT  Kraft 

E«PaB»  High  School  - Principalis 

Office 

Rhea  Roestel 

E«,P,B*  High  School  - Supt,  Office 

Robert  Damm 

Webber  Brothers  Pigeon 

*Emest  Rostoek 

Russell  Ford  Sales  & Service 

*Mary  Santhany 

Pigeon 

Ellcton  Co-op  Elevator  Elkton 

*Betty  Licht 

Pigeon  Co-op  Elevator  Pigeon 

Jerry  Young 

Gulf  Co-*op  Service  Elkton 

*Randy  Renn 

Shelter's  Plumbing  & Heating 

Betty  Renn 

Pigeon 

Mchigan  Lumber  Fabricators 

Elkton 

*Tora  Wing 

Shelter's  Implement  Pigeon 

Pat  Kelly 

Michigan  Lumber  Fabricators 

Elkton 

Jim  Kritzman 

Elkton  I«G„A,  Elkton 

Marge  Pobanz 

Schnieder  Drugstore  Elkton 

Leon  Ropp 

Gulf  Co-op  Service  Pigeon 

* Stiidents  included  in  experimental  project 
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For  purposes  of  the  e^rperimental  studj^,  we  have  indie  ated  the  students 
considered  eligible  for  the  experimental  aspects  of  the  program^,  These 
were  identified  in  consultation  Tcdith  the  coordinator  on  the  basis  of  the  nature 
of  the  job  and  the  knov/ledge,  understanding,  and  skills  required  of  the 
worker.  At  the  time  the  actual  program  was  begun  in  September,  1962,  the 
coordinator  had  developed  a training  program  for  each  student.  Since  then  he 
has  followed  a practice  of  visiting  each  employer  once  each  two  v/eeks.  He 
checks  on  progress  being  made  by  the  students,  discusses  needed  changes  in 
the  training  program  v^ith  the  employer,  and  confers  v?ith  the  student  con- 
cerning his  activities.  The  school  system  has  a six  weeks*  marking  period 
for  students.  Each  six  weeks,  the  coordinator  obtains  the  employers  rating 
of  each  student  through  a personal  interview.  This  rating  provides  part  of 
the  basis  for  student  marks,  A copy  of  the  rating  sheet  is  on  page  21, 

OBSERVATIOHS  AND  FINDINGS 

lo  Need  for  program 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  vocational  education  staff  that,  "there  is 
nothing  in  training  for  non- farm  agricultural  occupations  that  we  are  not 
already  doing,  or  that  we  cannot  do  under  present  vocational  programs." 

Our  observations  and  the  State  Vocational  Education  Office  in  Michigan  records 
reveal  that  such  programs  are  not  being  offered  despite  the  possibility  that 
they  might  have  been, 

A further  study  of  plans  vocational  education  indicates  that  adequate 
programs  probably  cannot  be  offered  in  this  area  without  (1)  modification  of 
present  state  policies  and  plans  (2)  more  adequately  trained  teachers  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  business,  and  industry,  as  well  as  in  such  areas  as 
economics,  human  relations,  English,  and  mathematics,  and  (3)  a staff  at  the 
state  office  level  who  is  able  and  willing  to  recognize  the  merit  of  providing 
a training  program  that  incorporates  content  from  agriculture,  business,  and 


o 

ERIC 


industry  in  such  a way  that  it  is  thoroughly  integrated. 
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MARKING  PERIOD 

Elkton-Pigeon-Bay  Port  Schools 
Pigeon,  Mchigan 

C00PERATT7E  TRAINING  RATING  SHEET 


Name  of  employee  

Place  of  employment  Rated  

PURPOSE: 

This  rating  sheet  is  to  be  used  to  aid  emploj’^ers  to  grade  the  student 
employed  on  the  Cooperative  Training  Program*  A report  on  the  student’s  work 
is  required  each  school  marking  period* 

INSTRUCTION:  . . , 

Place  a check  mark  in  the  space  that  best  describes  his  work.  Arter 

completing  the  rating,  determine  his  grade  and  mark  it  in  the  space  at  the 
bottom  of  this  sheet.  We  would  like  to  have  comments  on  his  x^ork  also* 


Accuracy  of  V7ork; 

1.  Makes  many  errors  

2.  Is  careless 

3.  Is  fairly  accurate  

4.  Is  careful  

5.  Is  very  accurate  

Care  of  Working  space: 

1.  Very  untidy  

2.  Careless 

3*  Just  passable  

4o  Keeps  space  clean  

5.  Keeps  very  clean  & orderly  _ 
Handling  of  tools  and/or  equipment: 

1*  Rough  „ ■■■ 

2,  Careless  

3o  Indifferent  

4,  Careful  

5.  Very  careful  

Speed: 

1.  Very  slow  

2o  Slow  

3.  Ordinary  

4*  Fast  

5.  Very  Fast  

Use  of  Working  Time: 

1.  Very  wasteful 

2.  Loafs  x^ith  others  

3.  Passable  . 

4.  Busy 

5.  Very  Busy 
Use  of  Materials: 

1.  Wasteful  

2.  Careless  

3.  Fair  

4.  Good  . 

5.  Very  Careful  

Responsibility; 

1.  Buck  passer  

2.  Evades  responsibility  

3.  Passable  

4.  Likes  it  

5.  Seeks  it  and  handles  it 

Xv^ell  . , 


Initiative: 

1,  Does  not  exhibit  any  

2o  Very  little  _ 

3.  Average  ^ 

4«,  Offers  seme  suggestions  

5,  Very  original  

Attendance; 

1.  Off  a great  deal  

2.  Off  occasionally  

3.  Off  occasionally  valid 

reasons  

4o  Seldom  off  

5.  Never  absent  or  tardy  _ 

Attitude  toward  fellow  workers; 

xT  Does  n^ot  get  along  

2*  Does  not  cooperate  

3.  Neutral  

4 * — - 

5^  Well  liked,  very  cooperatix^ 

Attitude  toward  Supervisors; 

U Disrespectful  

2o  Does  not  cooperate  __ 

3.  Average  

4.  Cooperative  

5.  Very  respectful  & helpful 

pAvsnnal  Apnearsnce  & Cleanliness: 

L/  “ and-  dirty  

2o  Untidy  — 

3.  Fair  _ 

4,  Good  

Exceptionally  pleasing  

Enthusiasm: 

lo  None  — 

2.  Very  little  

3.  Average  

4.  Above  average  

5o  Superior  


Comments : 

Grad  e 

Scale:  A 65-58 

C 48-38 


B 57-50 
D 37-30 
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Examples  from  the  Pigeon  study  include  two  girls  working  in  the 
office  of  a certified  public  accountant.  An  important  part  of  their  work 
is  keeping  accounts  for  farmers  and  making  out  their  income  tax  statements 
for  them.  They  imist  understand  farm  problems  such  as  inventory,  deprecxation, 
and  accounting,  and  recognize  the  procedures  for  reporting  farm  income  tax. 
Training  for  these  girls  must  include  some  understanding  of  agriculture 
and  some  accounting  and  office  practice.  These  types  of  training  need  to  be 
integrated  so  that  the  students  will  be  able  to  relate  the  agricultural  and 
business  practices  into  one  occupational  program, 

2o  Need  for  Trained  Teachers: 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  vocational  education  is  that  "the 
teacher  has  had  experience  in  the  occupation  in  which  instruction  is 
being' given."  Vocational  educators  have  accepted  this  principle  and,  have 
generally  acquired  farming  experience  for  certification  as  a teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture,  and  appropriate  experience  in  other  fields  for 

certification  to  teach  in  those  areas. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  V7e  have  not  developed  teachers  who  are 
eK.perlenoed  or  trained  in  two  or  more  of  the  traditional  areas  of  vocational 
education.  For  the  present,  we  may  recruit  some  teachers  from  business  who 
have  not  had  agricultural  experience,  or  from  agriculture  who  have  not  had 
experience  in  business.  However,  we  believe  that  for  the  long-time  program, 
we  will  need  to  develop  teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  a non-fafta 
agricultural  business  and  in  agriculture.  Probably  experience  in  office 
work  is  also  essential.  Our  observation  of  the  Plge,m  program  indicates 
the  need  for  the  teacher  to  have  a strong  background  of  experience  in  this 
type  of  occupation.  The  teacher-coordinator  at  Pigeon  has  done  a very 
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good  job  with  the  experimental  aspects  of  the  program,  largely  because  of 
his  background  of  e^cperience  and  training  in  agriculture  and  in  business. 

However,  in  our  discussions  with  him  he  emphasises  the  importance  of  providing 
adequate  training  at  the  pre™service  level  and  of  following  up  with  a continuous 
in-service  teacher  training  program. 

3,  Instructional  Materials: 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  instructional  materials  for  the 
non- farm  agricultural  program  is  acute.  Printed  materials  exist  v;ith  a view 
toward  training  for  farming,  training  for  business,  or  training  for  industry. 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  find  instructional  materials  that  combined 

essential  items  from  two  or  more  of  these  fields  into  a unified  "package" 

for  use  by  students  working  in  the  non- farm  agricultural  occupations.  Teacher- 

coordinators  in  local  systems  are  often  involved  with  assignments  which  make 

it  impossible  to  prepare  adequate  materials.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  materials 

could  be  prepared  at  the  state  or  national  level  and  made  available  wherever  they 

are  neededo  Perhaps  the  most  important  instructional  items  needed  are 

textbooks  or  manuals  for  use  of  students.  These  could  be  used  to  suggest 

content  and  to  provide  subject  matter  information.  In  addition,  such 

items  as  models,  charts,  ?>:idio-visual  devices,  programmed  learning  materials, 

and  others  will  be  needed  as  this  program  develops. 

4.  Need  for  Adequate  Teacher  Time; 

School  budgets  are  always  tight,  particularly  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  expanding  school  population.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  over 
load  assignments  to  teachers  with  respect  to  the  number  of  students  and 
number  of  classes  handled  each  week.  Nevertheless,  adequate  time  must  be 
provided  for  the  teacher-coordinator  to  follow-up  his  students  on  the  job 
and  to  provide  adequate  related  instruction.  In  our  project,  we  have 
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felt  that  the  teacher- coordinator  has  had  time  for  a reasonable  job  of 
follow-up.  The  school  schedule  was,  however,  such  that  he  did  not  have 
enough  time  to  provide  the  "special"  agricultural  subject  matter  materials 
needed  by  the  students  in  the  program, 

5,  Weed  for  Training: 

Occasionally  we  have  heard  or  read  that  business  and  industry  will  train 
its  own  personnel.  Our  observations,  as  well  as  the  findings  of  other 
studies  indicate  that  these  businesses  will  employ  trained  personnel  if  they  are 
available.  We  have  already  begun  to  note  the  opportunities  the  students  in 
this  program  have  for  employment.  One  boy  i^ho  has  worked  for  a Farm  Machinery 
Sales  and  Service  Organization  has  had  several  job  offers  for  employment  as 
a parts  man  for  other  machinery  dealers.  Others  will  have  an  opportunity  for 
full-time  employment  in  the  places  in  which  they  are  now  working. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  students  enrolled 
in  this  program  are  very  high  caliber  young  people.  Employers  repeatedly 
warn  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the  school  administrators.  We  do  not 
want  your  low  ability  students.  We  are  willing  to  cooperate  by  helping 
provide  the  work  experience,  but  we  will  not  be  bothered  with  students 
who  will  not  work  at  assigned  tasks,"  As  a result,  a number  of  students 
en  the  experimental  program  are  college  bound.  The  question  may  logically  be 
raised  as  to  the  relative  value  of  this  program  for  college  bound  students. 

If  the  program  has  helped  some  of  them  to  "find  themselves"  and  has 
encouraged  them  to  seek  further  education,  it  has  been  worth  while.  On  the 
other  hand  some  other  program  might  have  been  more  valuable  for  the  college 
bound  student.  In  either  case  it  looks  as  if  we  have  failed  to  train  the 
right  people  actually  to  enter  employment  at  the  level  for  which  the  training 
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was  designed.  Further  evaluation  at  a later  date  may  reveal  some  modification 
of  the  relation  of  college  enrollment  and  actual  employment  of  some  of  these 
students o 

The  use  of  this  type  of  training  program  to  curb  school  drop-out 
rate  may  he  effective  to  the  extent  that  it  will  provide  motivation  and  interest 
which  x-7ill  encourage  good  students  to  remain  in  school o At  the  present  time, 
we  see  no  place  in  the  program  for  the  low  ability  individual  who  does  not 
X'7ant  to  xrork  or  to  stay  i.n  school.  We  realize  that  many  students  are  potential 
school  leavers,  not  because  they  are  loxiz' caliber  mentally,  but  beca'fise  they 
are  not  properly  motivated  or  because  teachers  and  administrators  have  failed 
to  develop  interests  and  capitalize  on  these  interests  in  the  planning  of  an 
instructional  program  for  them.  Many  of  these  people  might  be  encouraged  to 
remain  in  school  if  they  could  be  identified  and  placed  in  a training  program 
in  x-7hich  they  were  challenged, 

6.  Placement  Level  of  the  Training  Program: 

As  indicated  above,  it  may  be  possible  to  offer  a specialized  work 
experience  training  program  for  in-school  students  which  will  encourage  seme 
of  them  to  remain  in  school  through  the  twelfth  grade^  if  this  were 
accomplished,  more  high  school  students  would  have  marketable  skills  at 
graduation  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  believe  that  students  at  high 
school  level  should  be  given  a broad,  basic  training  of  a liberal  arts 
type  and  that  the  specialized  training  should  be  offered  at  a post-high 
school  level. 

Our  experimental  program  provides  no  ansx'/er  to  this  question.  We 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  xv'e  have  not  enrolled  students  x^ho  are  likely 


to  remain  at  the  semi*-*skilla«i  or  skilled  level o Some  means  must  be  found 
to  train  this  level  of  student,  but  up  to  now,  we  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  much  in  this  areao 

7.  The  problem  of  selecting  content  for  the  program 

Traditionally  we  have  said,  "study  the  practice  and  skills  of  the 
best  farmers,  or  the  successful  industries  and  businesses  in  the  area 
and  base  your  training  program  on  these  practices,"  Our  experimental 
program  also  includes  a job  analysis  of  the  local  business  as  a basis  for 
organizing  training  content. 

As  we  have  studied  this  question,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  analysis  of  a local  situation  does  not  provide  a sufficient  basis  for 
an  instructional  program.  Many  examples  can  be  found.  One  or  t^7o  may  be 
used  to  illustrate.  One  custom  operator,  when  asked  how  much  of  certain 
herbicides  he  used  to  kill  weeds  in  farmers*  crops  had  a stock  answer,  "Oh 
about  a cup  fullo"  The  actual  recommendation  of  the  manufacturers  of  two 
of  these  chemicals  called  for  the  equivalent  of  approximately  1/4  cup  in 
one  instance  and  1 cup  in  another.  To  have  based  training  on  the  practice 
of  this  operator  would  have  been  to  train  for  malpractice.  In  other 
situations,  students  should  have  a knowledge  of  seed  varieties  that  are 
recommended  by  the  experiment  station.  They  need  to  be  able  to  interpret 
the  recommendations  of  the  manufacturer  regarding  the  use  of  feeds,  fertilize 
pesticides,  antibiotics,  and  many  other  products.  The  practices  and  recom- 
mendations of  local  dealers  may  be  at  great  variance  from  these. 

For  many  areas  of  Michigan,  students  will  need  to  migrate  to  other 
locations  for  employment.  If  we  provide  training  in  their  local  area  which 
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wiil  make  them  employable  in  some  other  part  of  the  state,  we  will  need 
to  check  even  more  carefully  X'jith  the  total  industry  as  we  develop  course 
content  for  our  trainees o 


In  conclusion,  x^e  believe  that  xvre  have  demonstrated  one  vay  to  move 

9 

ahead  with  the  training  program  that  has  not  previously  been  offered;  at 

* 

least  in  Blue  secondary  schools  of  the  state.  We  will  need  to  remove  barriers 
of  narrowly  conceived  traditional  programs  and  to  make  sure  that  the  special 
vocational  funds  involved  do  not  stand  in  the  xmy  of  pioneering  types  of 
programs  but  that  they  be  used  to  encourage  such  efforts.  For  the  schools 
in  larger  communities  where  regular  office,  disl*ribui:.ive,  or  trade  co-op 
programs  can  be  offered  vje  need  further  study  to  bring  about  an  integration 
of  the  agricultural,  office  and  industrial  skills,  and  the  abilities  and  under 
standings  needed  for  performance  in  these  occupations.  Potentially,  the 
program  can  be  helpful  to  a large  segment  of  the  population.  We  still  have 


many  problems  to  solve  before  we  can  be  sure  \<ie  are  offering  the  best  possible 
training  program.  The  traditional  pioneering  spirit  of  our  profession, 
our  x^illingn.ess  to  break  bonds  of  inertia,  and  our  ability  to  build  on  past 
accomplishments  will  do  much  to  move  us  forx/ard  in  service  to  agricultural 
education  and  the  industry  it  serves. 
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I.  >/hat  is  a cooperative,  supervised,  part-time  occupational,  experience 

Drosram  in  agricultural  education?  ■.  ^ 

One  of  the  basic  principles  or  vocational  education  in  ij;:riculture  is  that 
schools  should  provide  for  directed  or  supervised  • experience  in  agriculture, 
directed  or  supervised  experiences  in  agriculture  may 

be  obtained  by  the  student  on  a farm,  in  farm  related  agricultural 
occupations,  or  a combination  of  the  two.  Modern  agriculture  affords 
many  employment  opportunities  for  youth,  which  the  effective  teacher 
can  utilize  to  build  sound  vocational  educational  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  and  society 

It  is  "experience."  It  is  "learning  by  doing." 

It  is  "career  centered."  The  student  trainee  is  usually  employed  as 
a worker  and  receives  wages  and  or  other  compensation  commensurate 
with  his  value  to  the  employer.  As  a beginning  v/orker,  his  value  would 
normally  be  less  than  that  of  an  experienced  worker.  Because  of  his 
career  interest  in  learning  and  in  gaining  experience,  and  because 
he  receives  related  class  instruction,  he  may  become  a very  valuable 
worker  under  continued  employment. 

It  is  "agricultural."  Farm  experience  is  a requirement  to  employment 
in  many  agricultural  fields  and  a necessity  for  those  planning  careers 
in  farming.  The  directed  experience  must  be  on  a farm  or  in  an 
agricultural  establishraent  which  contributes  to  the  accomplishments 
of  the  students'  occupational  objectives. 

It  is  "supervised."  Supervised  experience  is  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  vocational  agriculture  training  program.  It  must  therefore 
be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  school. 

1.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  select  and  approve  the 
persons  to  be  trained  and  the  places  for  such  training. 

2.  A plan  of  training  (an  individual  training  program)  is  cooperatively 
planned  and  agreed  upon  by  the  trainee,  the  teacher,  and  the  employer. 

3.  The  teacher  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  trainee  and  the  employer 
to  check  on  accomplishments,  to  discuss  problems,  to  provide  as 

well  as  assist  the  employer  in  providing  on-the-job  instruction,  and  to 
correlate  the  occupational  experiences  with  the  related  class 
instruction. 

4«  The  school  accepts  responsibility  for  evaluating  the  student's 
experience  in  cooperation  with  the  employer. 

II.  For  whom  is  supervised  occupational  experience  intended? 

This  experience  is  intended  for  the  following  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  including  young  adults: 

« 

1.  Those  who  do  not  live  on  farms. 

2.  Those  v;ho  live  on  farms  which  are  part-time,  residential,  marginal, 
or  for  other  reasons  do  not  provide  opportunity  for  experience  of 
the  type  desired. 

$ 

3.  Those  who  desire  experience  on  a farm  or  in  an  agricultural  business 
of  a distinctly  different  type  than  that  carried  on  at  home. 

^Teachers  Guide  for  the  Effective  Use  of  Records  of  Supervised  Occupational 
Experience  & Training  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 


III.  Guidelines  for  selecting  and  placing  students 

A.  Selecting  students  - selection  should  be  based  on  interest,  aptitude 
and  learning  capacity. 

1.  Publicize  program  to  students  and  parents 

2.  Discuss  with  administration  and  guidance  counselor  possible 
trainees  for  the  cooperative  part-time  work  experience  program. 

3.  If  the  vocational  agriculture  curriculum  includes  an  exploratory 
course  in  agricultural  occupations,  interested  students  may  be 
selected  from  this  group. 

4*  Use  a personal  information  sheet  along  v/ith  an  application 
form  to  help  screen  applicants  for  the  program. 

5.  Various  interest  inventories  may  be  used  to  select  possible 
enrollees.  (See  committee  No.  1 report  for  names  of  interest 
inventories.) 

6.  Interview  students 

B.  Placing  students  in  work  stations 

1.  Coordinator  should  determine  specific  interests  of  enrollees. 

(a)  Determine  two  or  three  training  areas  in  which  the  student 
has  an  interest. 

(b)  List  these  interests  in  order  of  preference. 

2.  Attempt  should  be  made  to  place  student  in  area  of  first 
preference  if  his  aptitude  so  warrants. 

3.  Determine  training  station  for  which  enrolleefe  qualifications 
appear  to  fit  him. 

4.  Arrange  a personal  interview  for  enrollee  with  the  employer. 

5.  Only  students  who  are  most  likely  to  progress  and  succeed 
should  be  recommended  to  an  employer. 

6.  Employer  should  always  make  the  final  selection. 

IV.  Guidelines  to  consider  in  selecting  training  stations 

A.  Develop  an  advisory  committee  from  owners  and  managers  of  agri- 
cultural businesses. 

B.  Nork  with  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  develop  a list  of  potential 
training  stations. 

C.  Visit  with  specific  prospective  employers. 

1.  Explain  cooperative  program. 

2.  Explain  child  labor  laws  and  v/ork  permits. 

3.  'Vork  out  training  plans  with  employer. 

4*  Be  certain  prospective  employer  does  not  look  upon  program  as 
a source  of  cheap  labor. 

D.  Develop  certificates  or  other  identification  to  present  to  employer 
after  he  accepts  trainee. 


V.  Guideline  for  Supervision  and  Other  Responsibilities  of  Coordinator 

A,  Correlating  school  work  with  job  experience 

1,  Visit  trainee  on  the  job  to  determine  training  needs, 

2,  Prepare  list  of  reference  materials, 

3,  Check  rating  sheets  turned  in  by  employer, 

4,  Organize  material  on  Social  Security  to  present  to  class, 

5,  Help  trainee  about  to  graduate,  prepare  a letter  of  application 
for  a job  in  another  city, 

6,  Prepare  equipment  for  demonstration  in  class, 

7, -  Meet  with  group  of  employment  officials  to  bring  up  to  date  the 

unit  of  study  bri  ” getting  a job,” 

8,  Arrange  for  special  tutoring, 

9,  Arrange  for  personnel  director  to  speak  to  cooperative  class, 

10,  Show  cooperative  training  films  to  class, 

11,  Check  progress  reports  of  trainees  with  their  individual  training 
schedules , 

12,  Explain  to  trainees  the  insurance  regulations  and  how  they  apply  them, 

13,  Chart  business  organization  for  trainees  to  explain  their  places  in 
the  organization, 

14,  Conduct  conferences  with  job  instructor  to  upgrade  the  instruction, 

15,  Encourage  trainees  to  formulate  a savings  plan  regardless  of  wage. 

16,  Work  on  instructional  material  for  cooperative  trainees, 

17,  Collect  materials  on  job  safety  for  presentation  to  class. 

18,  Order  movie  films  to  be  used  in  cooperative  class, 

19,  Prepare  daily  lesson  plans  to  meet  the  need  of  cooperative  class, 

20,  Help  prepare  students  for  interview  for  a training  job, 

B,  Occupational  guidance  and  school  scheduling 

1,  Help  students  arrange  their  school  schedules, 

2,  Adjust  working  schedule  of  trainee  to  provide  better  training, 

3,  Make  up  cooperative  training  schedules  for  trainees  after  consultation 
with  employers, 

4,  Confer  with  drop-outs  to  determine  cause, 

5,  Assist  principal  with  scheduling  of  part-time  students, 

6,  Serve  as  member  of  guidance  committee  to  secure  more  and  better 
counseling  preliminary  to  training, 

7,  Confer  with  guidance  couselors  to  explain  opportunities  in 
cooperative  training, 

8,  Advise  students  regarding  union  affiliations  in  union  shops, 

9,  Confer  individually  with  cooperative  students  about  to  graduate, 

10,  Confer  with  cooperative  students  on  question  of  going  to  college, 

11,  Talk  to  ninth  grade  class  on  how  to  plan  high  school  program  in 
order  to  include  cooperative  training  in  the  junior  and  senior  year, 

12,  Securing  and  making  available  occupational  information  and  in- 
ventorying individual  assets  and  limitations. 

13,  Preparation  of  individual  inventory, 

C,  Caring  for  Student’s  personal  problems 

1,  Handle  cases  of  truancy  from  job, 

2,  Meet  with  trainee  and  parent  to  settle  individual  problems, 

3,  Arrange  with  nurse  for  student’s  physical  examination, 

4,  Help  trainees  with  Federal  and  State  income  tax  reports, 

5,  Confer  with  trainee,  principal,  parents  regarding  a discipline  case. 


6,  Discuss  with  the  trainee  the  advisability  of  having  a hobby, 

7,  Encourage  trainees  to  formulate  a wage  saving  plan,  regardless  of 
amount  of  earnings. 

8,  Confer  individually  with  trainee  on  confidential  subjects, 

9,  Confer  with  trainees  on  subject  of  conduct  on  the  job, 

10,  Confer  with  trainee  in  re:  specific  personality  trait  deficiencies 

noted  by  coordinator  or  employer, 

11,  Confer  with  trainee  in  re:  work  deficiencies, 

12,  Investigate  tardiness  and  absence  cases  from  school  and  work, 

13,  Handle  discipline  cases, 

D,  Making  employment  adjustments  for  students 

1,  Visit  trainee  on  the  job, 

2,  Check  weekly  work  and  time  reports  of  trainees, 

3,  Adjust  working  schedule  of  trainee  to  provide  better  training, 

4,  Confer  with  student  concerning  complaints  of  employer, 

5,  Clear  up  misunderstanding  between  employer-employee, 

6,  Confer  with  employer  on  wage  scale  for  employee, 

7,  Confer  with  employer  on  working  deficiencies  of  student, 

8,  Arrange  for  trainees  to  spend  extra  hours  on  the  job  during  rush 
hours, 

E,  Providing  for  extra-curricular  activities 

1,  Sponsor  after-school  picnic  or  party  for  members  of  the  program 
and  employees, 

F,  Follow-up  on  the  graduates 

1,  Arrange  conferences  between  employers  and  trainees  concerning 
permanent  employment, 

2,  Write  letter  to  former  student  who  has  received  fine  promotion 
congratulating  him, 

3,  Discuss  with  manager  the  promotion  of  a former  student, 

4,  Write  to  former  trainees  for  suggestions  on  improvement  of  program, 

5,  Organize  placement  department  for  cooperative  program  graduates, 

6,  Set  up  permanent  record  forms  in  order  to  follow  up  graduates  of 
vocational  program, 

7,  Keep  in  contact  with  graduates  by  means  of  questionnaires, 

8,  V7rite  letters  of  recommendation  for  graduates  from  your  program, 

9,  Provide  extension  or  post-graduate  work  for  former  students  of  the 
program, 

G,  Publicize  the  program 

1,  Explain  cooperative  program  to  employer, 

2,  Prepare  school  assembly  program  to  acquaint  students  with  cooperative 
program^ 

3,  Prepare  story  on  cooperative  training  for  the  newspapers, 

4,  Make  home  calls  to  get  acquainted  with  parents  of  trainees,  and  to 
explain  the  program, 

5,  Explain  training  program  to  Chamber  of  Ccmmerce  and  also  to  service 
clubs , 

6,  Explain  details  of  program  to  school  board  at  request  of  superintendent, 

7,  Discuss  program  with  high  school  counselors, 

8,  Prepare  bulletin  on  cooperative  program  for  distribution  to  students, 
parents,  and  employers. 


9,  Meet  with  local  union  to  explain  the  cooperative  program, 

10,  Talk  to  P.T.A.  about  vocational  training  in  general,  and  specifically 
the  cooperative  program, 

11, *  Secure  appointment  of  a cooperative  training  reporter  for  the  school 

paper, 

12,  Call  on  employer,  not  in  program,  to  discuss  training  opportunities 
in  his  organization. 

13,  Make  ” courtesy^  calls 

14,  Prepare  new  publicity  plan  to  secure  better  distribution  of  information 
on  cooperative  training. 

15,  Confer  with  guidance  counselors  to  explain  opportunities  in  part-time 
training, 

16,  Serve  as  member  of  educational  committee  sponsored  by  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce, 

17,  Organize  a department  news  sheet. 

18,  Talk  to  ninth  grade  class  on  hoi^  to  plan  high  school  program  in  order 
to  include  cooperative  training  in  the  senior  year. 

19,  Attend  district  union  meeting, 

20,  Attend  state  union  meeting. 

21,  Participate  in  adult  education  forum. 

22,  Make  use  of  the  radio,  newspapers,  window  displays  in  publicizing 
your  program. 

23,  Educate  your  advisory  committee  to  boost  your  program  whenever  and 
wherever  possible, 

24,  Welcome  opportunities  to  speak  before  faculty,  students,  and  civic 
organizations. 

25,  Prepare  and  distribute  handbills,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets  concerning 
cooperative  program, 

H,  Administering  the  program 

1,  Prepare  check-list  rating  sheet  for  use  by  training  supervisors  on 
the  job, 

2,  Check  weekly  work  and  time  reports  of  trainees, 

3,  Prepare  six  week’s  report  on  training  program  for  principal  and 
superintendents , 

4,  Make  out  report  for  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 

5,  Attend  committee  on  curriculum  revision  appointed  by  superintendent 
of  schools. 

6,  Explain  laws  governing  part-time  workers. 

7,  Reorganize  advisory  committee, 

8,  Make  up  department  budget  for  next  year, 

9,  Invite  employer  with  unreasonable  complaints  to  meet  with  advisory 
committee, 

10,  Meet  with  students  in  eleventh  grade  to  explain  requirements  of 
entry  into  cooperative  program  in  twelfth  grade, 

11,  Discuss  program  with  high  school  counselors, 

12,  Revise  check  sheet  on  which  employers  rate  trainees. 

13,  Confer  with  principal  on  question  of  excusing  cooperative  people  for 
school  functions, 

14,  Help  employer  plan  an  inservice  training  program  for  all  his  employees. 

15,  Meet  with  advisory  committee  to  plan  revision  of  content  of  vocational 
courses, 

16,  Discuss  uniform  pay  scale  for  all  trainees  with  advisory  committee. 

17,  Submit  plans  for  expansion  of  vocational  program  to  principal  and 
superintendent • 


18. 


19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


Submit  plans  for  expanding  one-year  training  program  into  two  years, 

with  second  year  cooperative.  ^ ^ 

Discuss  with  superintendent  the  problem  of  an  advisory  committee 

”too  busy’  to  function  properly. 

Explain  child  labor  regulations  and  work  permits  to  employer. 

Check  to  determine  whether  Federal  and  State  laws  with  respect  to 

training  are  being  violated. 

Confer  with  drop-outs  to  determine  student  causes. 

Discuss  with  superintendent  the  question  of  using  school  buses  for 
transportation  of  trainees  to  jobs  during  noon  hour. 

Prepare  data  on  cost  per  pupil  for  superintendent  to  present  to  his 


board,  . .. 

Prepare  training  agreement  to  be  signed  by  employer,  trainee,  parent, 

and  school. 

Meet  with  irate  parent  to  clear  up  misunderstanding  of  program. 

Discuss  with  advisory  committee  the  question  of  raise  in  wages  for 

t US 

Check  progress  of  cooperative  students^.rn  other  school  subjects. 

Compile  data  for  various  required  rep'orts. 

Make  out  annual  reports  to  the  principal  and  superintendent. 

Discuss  with  principal  the  amount  of  school  credit  granted  cooperativ 

Prepare  a six  week’s  progress  report  to  be  sent  to  parents  of  trainees. 
Prepare  final  cards  for  graduates  showing  training  units  completed, 
hours  in  each,  rating  on  ability,  etc. 

Attend  conferences  on  coordination  problems  with  teacher  trainer  or 
state  supervisor. 

Discuss  grading  system  for  cooperative  students  with  principal. 

Serve  as  chairman  of  curriculum  committee  for  local  high  school. 

Plan  scries  of  professional  meetings  for  department  staff. 

Make  out  requisitions  for  next  year’s  supplies. 

Discuss  with  superintendent  plans  for  organizing  advisory  committe  , 
XnvBstigat€i  tardiness  and  absanca  casas# 

Discuss  trainee’s  status  with  union  shop  steward.^ 

Arrange  for  trainees  to  spend  extra  hours  on  the  job  during  rush 

Confer  with  trainee,  parents,  and  superintendent  regarding  a discipline 
case , 

Handle  discipline  case. 


Other  Considerations 

A.  Pre-requisites 

1,  Enrollee  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  and  should  be  either 
a junior  or  senior  student, 

2,  Enrollee  should  have  completed  course  work  in  basic  agricultural 
science  and  agricultural  occupations  which  preferably  has  in- 
cluded exploratory  work  experience, 

3,  Enrollee  should  have  the  approval  of  the  class  instructor  before 
registering  for  the  course.  This  approval  given  only  after 
guidance  interviews  with  the  st»’dent  by  the  school  counselor  and/or 
the  class  instructor, 

4,  A training  station  must  be  available  which  will  provide  the 
particular  occupational  experience  that  is  desired  and  needed 
by  the  enrollee, 

B.  Schedule  of  Classes 

1,  The  **  in-school”  class  for  these  students  should  occur  at  a 
period  which  will  permit  two  successive  periods  immediately 
following  for  the  supervised  occupational  training  program. 

Suggested  schedule; 

Period  4 - Agricultural  occupations  class 
Period  5 - Supervised  occupations  training 
Period  6 - Supervised  occupations  training 

C.  School  Credit 

1.  Credit  should  be  granted  - 1 credit  for  each  hour  of  the 
school  day  the  student  is  enrolled  in  the  supervised 
occupational  program  (in  school  and  on  the  job), 

2,  Credit  should  be  applicable  to  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments and  also  be  acceptable  to  post— high  school  training 
agencies  in  meeting  their  entrance  requirements. 

D.  Financial  Compensation 

1,  For  that  time  an  enrollee  spends  at  the  training  station  he 
should  receive  pay  commensurate  with  the  service  he  provides. 

2,  The  training  plan  should  contain  a statement  indicating  the 
starting  pay  and  schedule  of  increases, 

3,  The  starting  pay  should  be  conservative  and  increases  sufficient 
so  that  the  enrollee  can  see  that  his  increased  knowledge  is  being 
recognized  with  increased  pay. 


VII.  Course  Content 


Three  things  are  involved  in  learning  a trade  or  preparing  for  an 
occupation.  They  are: 

1.  Manipulative  skills  which  are  actually  required  to  perform 
the  j ob , 

^ 2.  Technical  and  related  information, 

3,  Development  of  personal-social  traits  which  are  so  essential 
• in  getting  along  with  others, 

I ♦ 

In  the  vocational  cooperative  program,  the  actual  manipulative  skills 
needed  to  do  a job  are  taught  by  the  employer. 

r The  technical  and  related  information  can  be  taught  either  by  the 

employer  or  the  school.  In  most  cases  it  can  be  most  effectively 
taught  by  the  school  in  the  related  study  class.  The  actual  develop- 
ment of  personal-social  traits  along  with  others  is  vitally  needed  by 
every  worker  in  getting  along  with  others  and  is  entirely  up  to  the 
individual  himself.  The  coordinator  is  often  able  to  offer  helpful 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  job  personality  of  the  employee- 
students, 

f It  can  easily  be  seen  that  in  a related  study  class,  there  might  be 

I students  representing  a variety  of  occupations;  however,  for  each 

f Individual  in  the  class,  the  instruction  is  specific  to  the  occupation 

r in  which  he  is  working.  Obviously,  specialized  and  technical  related 

r material  for  each  occupation  can  only  be  taught  on  an  individual  basis, 

I*  Most  of  the  class  is  devoted  therefore  to  a study  of  the  occupation  in 

i which  each  individual  is  working.  Information  which  is  of  general 

t interest  to  the  entire  group  such  as  social  security,  securing  a job, 

; health,  labor  laws,  taxes,  budgeting,  saving  and  investing,  insurance, 

etc,  is  taught  to  all  students  as  a group.  Student- learners  are  part- 
j time  workers  and  as  such  they  come  under  laws  affecting  other  workers. 

All  part-time  employer  students  should  know  something  about  labor  laws, 
^ labor  organizations,  etc, 
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PREFACE 


The  need  for  a greater  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  youth  for  today’s 
world  of  work  is  becoming  more  recognized.  Rural  youth  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  find  employment  in  their  communities  unless  they  have 
the  ability  and  resources  to  farm.  Rural  youth  has,  because  of  their  farm 
experience,  an  advantage  in  nonfarm  agriculture  providing  these  experiences 
are  supplemented  with .training  in  agricultural  subjects  required  for  job  entry. 

This  report  is  a segment  of  a state-wide  survey  to  determine  the  scope  of 
the  nonfarm  agricultural  complex,  locate  and  identify  job  titles  and  secure  job 
descriptions  including  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture  needed  to  effect  job 
entry. 

Information  presented  can  be  used  by  school  administrators,  counselors,  and, 
teachers  who  plan  extended  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  aimed  toward 
meeting  the  educational  needs  for  employment  in  nonfarm  agriculture. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
OF  YODTH  FOR  NONFARM  AGRICULTURAL  JOBS  IN 
THE  BATON  ROUGE  AREA 

by 

C.  M.  Curtis*  and  C.  L.  Mondart,  Sr.** 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Baton  Rouge  trade  area  encompasses  nine  southeast  Louisiana  parishes. 
Baton  Rouge,  in  the  center  of  this  nine  parish  area,  is  a key  industrial  city 
of  the  fast  growing  Gulf  South.  The  capitol  city  of  Louisiana,  it  is  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  state  with  a population  of  126,000. 

Located  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  Riv.er,  the  Baton  Rouge  Metropol- 
itan Area  offers  tremendous  advantages  to  industry  desiring  to  locate  in  the 
deep  south.  The  availability  of  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water, 
the  presence,  in  quantity,  of  natural  gas,  sulphur,  and  salt  as  well  as  the 
location  of  the  farthest  inland  deep  water  port,  has  made  Baton  Rouge  the  cen- 
ter for  petroleum  and  chemical  industries. 

Louisiana's  beautiful  State  Capitol  Building  towers  34  stories  above 
downtown  Baton  Rouge.  Its  presence,  along  with  several  other  state  govern- 
ment buildings,  enhances  the  city's  economic  stability.  Besides  being  the 
center  of  state  government,  the  city  is  also  the  location  of  numerous  agencies 
-ind  organizations  whose  activities  revolve  around  government  business.  Over 
5,000  employees  staff  the  various  state  government  offices. 

Baton  Rouge  is  also  the  home  of  the  main  campus  of  Louisiana  State  Univer 
sity.  Some  14,000  students  inhabit  this  campus  as  they  pursue  study  in  the 


*C.  M.  Curtis,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 

**C.  L.  Mondart,  Sr.  Director  of  the  School  of  Vocational  Education 
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nearly  100  different  curricular  offerings,  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  is  a center  for  national  research  programs. 
The  College  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Division  of  Resident  Teaching,  network 
of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  Cooperative  Extension  work,  has  made 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  Louisiana  agriculture.  Actually,  L.  S.  U.  is 
I the  research  and  development  agency  for  the  state’s  number  one  economic  en- 

deavor, i.e.,  agriculture. 

This  metropolitan  area  is  also  rich  agriculturally  and  is  the  hub  of  a 
major  jobbing  and  distributing  center.  The  wholesale  trade  area  reaches  out 
125  miles  to  serve  the  large  new  plants  that  have  been  constructed  near  Baton 
Rouge  and  in  the  Gulf  South  Region. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  development  in  this  area  is  truly  in  the 
beginning  stages  of  growth.  The  climate  is  most  favorable  to  industry  and 
agriculture.  Nature  has  been  kind  to  this  region.  The  soil  is  fertile,  nat- 
ural waterways  furnish  cheap  transportation  and  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources are  present  that  serve  the  needs  of  a manufacturing  industry. 

In  1935,  the  nine  parish  area  served  by  Baton  Rouge  contained  16,327 
farms — in  1959  this  number  had  decreased  to  12,656.  The  drop  in  farm  popula- 
tion  presents  an  even  more  dramatic  picture---in  1945  the  farm  population  was 
69,709,  while  the  1960  census  indicated  the  farm  population  to  be  30,402. 

This  trend  conforms  to  that  of  the  nation  during  the  past  two  decades. 
Nationally,  there  has  been  a steady  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  population 
actually  engaged  in  farming.  The  movement  is  to  fewer  but  considerably  larger 
farms.  This  is  very  vividly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  despite  the  drastic 
decrease  in  numbers  the  farm  income  for  this  area  was  $26,756,924,00  in  1960. 
This  movement  can  be  expected  to  continue. 

The  rapid  advance  of  technology  in  agriculture  increases  the  number  of 
services  the  farmer  requires  for  production.  It  also  increases  the  need  for  a 
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steady  supply  of  agriculturally  trained  employables  to  staff  the  various  firms 
that  supply  these  services.  The  total  agricultural  industry  employs  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  this  nation’s  total  labor  force.  Four  out  of  every  ten 
jobs  in  private  employment  are  related  to  agriculture,  i.e.,  nationwide. 

A total  of  41  public  high  schools  are  located  in  the  area,  having  19  de- 
partments of  vocational  agriculture  that  offer  training  in  agriculture.  The 
presence  of  these  departments  is  indicative  of  the  high  degree  of  interest  in 
the  preparation  of  youth  for  occupations  in  agriculture.  Presently, .’nowever, 
the  instruction  is  geared  to  the  goal  of  training  present  and  prospective 
farmers  for  proficiency  in  farming. 

Faced  with  fewer  opportunities  to  farm  and  the  subsequent  increase  in  off 
farm  agricultural  opportunities;  the  limiting  of  instruction  for  agriculture 
to  the  work  of  the  farm  no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  all  rural  youth,  even 
though  farm  production  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  basic  industry  of  this 
country. 

Purpose  of  the  Survey 

The  Baton  Pv.ouge  Area  study  is  a segment  of  a state -wide  survey  of  nonfarm 
agricultural  organizations  in  seven  metropolitan  centers:  Alexandria-Pineville , 

Baton  Rouge,  Shreveport,  Lafayette,  Lake  Charles,  Monroe-West  Monroe  and  New 
Orleans . 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  identify  nonfarm  agricultural 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  having  one  or  more  job  titles  re- 
quiring knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  to  obtain  specific  job 
qualifications,  including  training  in  agriculture,  associated  with  job  entry. 

Funds  granted  the  University  by  the  Board  of  Liquidation  of  the  State  Debt 
were  used  to  finance  the  survey. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  study  was  to  provide  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tion with  a knowledge  of  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations  other 
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than  fanning  and  ranching,  for  which  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture 
should  be  available  in  public  schools. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  research,  an  occupation  other  than  farming  and 
ranching,  refers  to  one  for  which  workers  need  competencies  in  one  of  the  pri- 
mary areas  of  plant  and  animal  science,  agricultural  business  management  and 
marketing, . and  agricultural  mechanization. 

In  order  that  extensive  changes  in  existing  programs  of  vocational  agri- 
culture reflect  the  training  needs  of  off  farm  agriculture,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  following  information  had  to  be  gathered: 

1.  Number  of  employees  in  each  and  all  agricultural  businesses  or 
organizations,  together  with  employee  indentif ication  according 
to  job  title  held,  and 

2.  Competencies  needed  in  agricultural  subjects  or  skills  required 
for  job  entry  and  advancement,  and 

3.  Special  characteristics  of  all  job  titles  such  as  salary  or 
wages,  entry  age,  required  formal  education  and  experiences, 
legal  restrictions  and  union  regulations,  licensing  and  certifi- 
cation, and  a description  of  work  perfonned  by  workers  within 

a particular  job  title. 

Survey  Procedure 

The  population  surveyed  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area  included  all  nonfarm  agri- 
cultural businesses  and  agencies,  excluding  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Southern  University,  located  within  the  immediate  metropolitan  area.  The 
College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University,  will  be  a part  of  a future 
study  concerning  professional  agricultural  workers  at  the  college  level.  It 
must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a total  of  785  professional  agriculturalist 
are  employed  by  the  three  divisions  of  the  college  of  agriculture:  Resident 

Instruction,  Full-Time  Research,  and  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension. 
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Workers  in  Baton  Rouge  nonfarm  establishments  number  some  90,700  with 
about  29,000  in  manufacturing  and  about  61,000  in  nonmanufacturing.  The 
city's  more  than  200  diversified  industries  combine  into  one  of  the  healthiest 
industrial  complexes  in  the  nation.  Agricultural  products  such  as  sugarcane, 
timber,  livestock  and  dairying  make  up  a m.ajor  source  of  raw  materials  for 
many  of  thpse  plants.  Many  nonmanufacturing  concerns  are  engaged  in  supplying 
services  to  both  farmers  and  nonfarmers.  Spendable  income  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
trade  area  is  currently  estimated  at  $686,130,000.00. 

As  a preliminary  procedure,  a comprehensive  list  of  agriculturally  oriented 
' firms  and  organizations  was  developed  for  the  Baton  Rouge  Metropolitan  Area. 

This  list  was  finalized  to  include  only  those  businesses  having  one  or  more  em- 
ployees with  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  Information  concern- 
ing firms  was  secured  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  Division  of  Employment  Security 

2.  Baton  Rouge  Chamber  of  Commerce 

3.  Louisiana  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

4.  State  Chamb'^r  of  Commerce 

5.  Various  trade  associations 

6.  Yellow  Pages  of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Directory 

The  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Chamber  of  Commerce  endorsed  the  project  and  gave 
active  support  to  the  survey  team,  particularly  during  the  preparation  stage. 

The  various  firms  and  agencies  to  be  surveyed  were  advised  of  the  Chamber's 
‘endorsement  by  a letter  from  the  Agricultural  Committee.  A letter  announcing 
and  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  directed  to  each  establishment  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University.  Additional 
support  was  given  by  the  local  newspapers,  State  Times  and  The  Morning  Advocate, 
and  Television  Station  WBRZ. 

A group  of  prospective  interviewers  was  recruited  by  the  local  office  of 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security.  These  were  screened  and  six  were  employed* 

* See  Appendix  B 
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and  trained  by  University  personnel  in  procedures  to  conduct  the  survey.  The 
study  was  completed  in  a 13  day  period  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
University. 

Each  interviewer  was  assigned  a list  of  businesses  to  contact.  All  infor- 
mation obtained  was  recorded  using  a survey  instrument*  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  representatives  from  other  states  interested  in  the  same  type  of  study. 

A total  of  153  firms**  cooperated  in  the  survey.  These  establishments 
employed  4,612  employees — 2,495  of  which  were  required  to  have  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agricultural  subjects. 

These  2,495  employees  were  engaged  in  326  distinct  but  different  job 
titles;  all  requiring  training  and  experience  in  agriculture. 

Treatment  of  Survey  Information 

Information  supplied  by  the  153  farm-based  firms  surveyed  was  organized 
under  three  general  categories; 

1.  Occupational  families 

2.  Classification  of  job  titles  into  levels  of  emplo37ment  and 
training  required  in  agricultural  subjects,  and 

3.  Special  requirements  for  job  entry. 

The  occupational  families  used  in  this  study  are  the  same  as  those  adopted 

for  use  by  the  several  states  conducting  similiar  studies.  They  are: 

Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 
Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 
Livestock  and  Poultry 
Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Wildlife  and  Recreation 
Farm  Service 
Agricultural  Service 

Total  numbers  of  employees  with  required  training  in  agricultural  subjects 
were  determined  for  each  job  title  in  all  eight  occupational  families. 

* See  Appendix  C 

**  See  Appendix  A 
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Job  titles  identified  were  classified  according  to  levels  of  employment 
based  upon  performance  necessary  to  job  function.  The  levels  of  employment  used 
in  this  study  are:  Professional;  Technical;  Managerial;  Supervisory;  Sales; 

Office;  Skilled;  Semi-skilled;  and  Unskilled.  Average  age  for  entry,  median 
monthly  salary  or  wage,  and  the  number  of  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill 
in  each  of  the  subject  matter  areas  of  agriculture  was  tabulated  for  each  level 
of  employment  by  occupational  family.  Agricultural  knowledge  or  skill  was  tab- 
ulated under  the  following  four  broad  areas:  Plant  Science,  Animal  Science, 

Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing,  and  Agricultural  Mechanics  and 
Automation. 

Specific  employment  requirements  for  each  occupational  family  were  deter- 
mined according  to  each  level  of  emplo3mient.  They  are:  education,  residential 

background,  farm  experience,  and  continuing  education  required  for  advancement 
after  job  entry. 

This  study  was  made  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  scope  of  occupational 
opportunities  available  in  off  farm  agriculture  within  the  Greater  Baton  Rouge 
business  and  professional  complex.  Special  consideration  was  directed  toward 
training  that  must  be  offered  at  the  high  school  level  if  interested  youth  are 
to  be  provided  the  background  required  to  enter  agricultural  occupations  per- 
formed off-the-farm. 

The  schedule,  and  tabular  forms  used  in  this  study,  were  designed  in  co- 
operation with  researchers  from  other  states  undertaking  studies  embracing  the 
same  general  objectives. 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  SURVEY  INFORMATION 
Occupational  Families 

A total  of  153  agricultural  firms,  businesses  and  agencies  were  included 
in  the  Baton  Rouge  survey.  The  list  as  first  organized  contained  more  than 
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this  number;  however,  as  the  survey  progressed  it  was  discovered  that  some 

establishments  listed  no  employees  with  agricultural  competencies;  these  were 

omitted.  No  firm  refused  to  participate  in  the  study;  therefore  100  per  cent 

of  those  considered  pertinent  were  included  in  the  survey.  Each  firm  was  placed 

in  one  of  the  eight  occupational  families. 

I.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 
Tractor  and  Machinery  Company 
Truck  and  Tractor  Company 

II.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 
Fence  Company 

Hardware  and  Supply  Company 
Feed  and  Seed  Store 

Feed,  Seed,  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company 
Construction  Materials  Company 
Agricultural  Supply  Co-op. 

Dime  Store 
Food  Store 
Department  Store 
Garden  Centers 

III.  Livestock  and  Poultry 
Packing  Company 
Poultry  Products  Company 
Meat  Market 

Dairy  Products  Company 
Stock  Yards 
Egg  Company 

IV.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 
State  Forestry  Commission 
Grain  Elevator 
Sugar  Refinery 
Produce  Company 
Fruit  Market 
Tree  Service 

V.  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Wholesale  Florist 
Retail  Florist 
Landscape  Architect 
Nursery 

Nursery  and  Landscaping  Service 

VI.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

State  Park  and  Recreation  Commission 
Riding  Stable 
Taxidermy  Shop 
Golf  Course 

VII.  Farm  Service 

Farmers  Home  Administration  * 

Real  Estate  Agency 
Termite  Control  Company 
Pest  Control  Company 
Insurance  Company 
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Television  Station 
Electric  Power  Supplier 
Contracting  Company 
Livestock  Brand  Commission 
Research  Consultant 
Foundry 

VIII.  Agricultural  Service 

State  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bank 

Animal  Hospital 
Veterinarian 

Plant  Pest  Control  Division 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

County  Agent 

State  Department  of  Education  (Vocational  Agri.  Education  Section) 

Louisiana  State  Marketing  Commission 

Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

The  grouping  of  the  Baton  Rouge  nonfarm  agricultural  establishments  ac- 
cording to  Occupational  Family  is  indicated  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES  AND 
agencies  grouped  by  occupational  family,  1964 


Occupational  Family  Number 


Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  4 
Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment  36 
Livestock  and  Poultry  20 
Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation  12 
Ornamental  Horticulture  27 
Wildlife  and  Recreation  7 
Farm  Service  21 
Agricultural  Service  26 


Total  153 


Data  in  Table  I reveal  a concentration  of  firms  and  agencies  supplying 
services.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  establishments  were  classified  under 
three  Occupational  Families:  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment,  Ornamental  Horti- 

culture and  Agricultural  Service,  respectively. 

The  rank  of  occupational  families  according  to  number  of  establishments 


O 
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was: 


1.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

2.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

3.  Agricultural  Service 

4.  Farm  Service 

5.  Livestock  and  Poultry 

6.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

7.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

8.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

There  was  no  particular  major  product  or  service  emphasized  for  the  area, 
with  the  exception  of  farm  and  agricultural  services. 

Number  Employed  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Table  If  presents  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  153  firms 
and  agencies  surveyed,  as  well  as  the  total  number  having  competencies  in  agri- 
culture, by  occupational  family. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES, 
AND  AGENCIES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  HAVING  AGRICULTURAL 
COliPETENCIES,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


Employees  Having  Agricultural  Competencies 

Occupational  Family 

No. 

Current  Employment 

Expected  Employment 
(Five  Years  Hence) 

Farm  Machinery 
Sales  & Service 

79 

76 

81 

Farm  Supplies 
6c  Equipment 

694 

174 

185 

. Livestock 
6c  Poultry 

756 

346 

349 

Crops,  Forestry  6c 
Soil  Conservation 

1332 

744 

776 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

140 

135 

144 

Wildlife  6c 
Recreation 

151 

141 

156 

Farm  Service 

420 

164 

173 

Agricultu.  al 
Service 

1040 

715 

744 

Total 

4612 

2495 

2608 

Firms,  industries  and  agencies  making  up  the  nonfarm  agricultural  complex 
of  Baton  Rouge  employed  a total  of  4,612  workers;  of  these  2,495,  or  54  per 
cent  were  required  to  have  knowledge  or  skill  in  .agricultural  subjects  to  per- 
form their  job.  Employers  expect  this  number  to  approach  2,608  five  years  from 
now. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  those  employed  were  holding  job  titles  connected  with 
Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation,  and  Agricultural  Service.  The  following 
is  a ranking  of  occupational  families  according  to  total  number  of  workers: 

1.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

2.  Agricultural  Service 

3.  Livestock  and  Poultry 

4.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

5.  Farm  Service 

6.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

7.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

8.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

Baton  Rouge  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  which 
accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  the  large  number  of  workers  having  agricultural 
competencies  in  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
Agricultural  Service  because  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
agencies  gave  total  number  of  employees  regardless  of  work  location. 

The  number  of  workers  with  agricultural  competencies  in  each  occupational 
family  had  no  particular  relation  to  total  employment,  rather,  the  work  per- 
formed by  firms  within  a family  appeared  to  exert  more  influence  on  proportion 
of  workers  needing  agricultural  knowledge  or  skill. 

A ranking  of  occupational  families  according  to  number  of  workers  having 
knowledge  or  skill  in  agriculture  appears  as  follows: 

1.  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation 

2.  Agricultural  Service 

3.  Livestock  and  Poultry 

4.  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

5.  Farm  Service 

6.  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

7.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

8.  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 
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It  may  be  assumed  that  this  ranking  indicates  occupational  outlook  in 
agriculture  for  youth  in  this  area,  according  to  each  occupational  family. 

All  occupational  families  were  expected  to  grow  in  number  of  employees 
possessing  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  to  a total  addition  of  113  workers 

over  the  coming  five  years an  increase  of  some  five  per  cent. 

Job  Titles  According  to  Occupational  Families  and  Levels  of  Employment 

The  2,495  workers  performing  jobs  requiring  knowledge  in  agriculture  held 
326  different  job  titles,  ranging  in  performance  level  from  that  of  laborer  to 
professional  status. 

A listing  of  the  number  of  job  titles  by  occupational  family  is  shown  in 
Table  III. 


TABLE  III 

NUMBER  OF  JOB  TITLES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


Occupational  Family 

Number  of 
Job  Titles 

Number  of  Job  Titles 
(Five  Years  Hence) 

Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

19 

30 

Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

37 

42 

Livestock  and  Poultry 

61 

70 

Crops,  Forestry  & Soil  Conservation 

57 

65 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

26 

30 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

12 

16 

Farm  Service 

42 

45 

Agricultural  Service 

72 

90 

Total 

326 

388 

A detailed  list  of  job  titles  for  each  of  the  eight  occupational  families, 
together  with  the  total  number  of  workers  in  each  job  title  is  found  in  Ap- 
pendix D. 

The  large  number  and  variety  of  distinct  job  titles  found  in  nonfarm  agri- 
culture offers  rural  youth  interested  in  agricultural  careers  a wide  range  of 
job  selections. 
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Job  titles  are  present  in  all  eight  families  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
challenge  the  personal  interests  of  youth.  The  outlook  will  be  more  interest- 
ing during  the  next  five  years,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  job  titles  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  62,  or  19  per  cent. 

Levels  of  Employment  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Semi-skilled,  Technical  and  Unskilled  levels  of  emplo3mient  contained  the 
largest  number  of  workers  in  all  occupational  families;  followed  by  Skilled, 
Managerial  and  Sales.  A smaller  number  was  found  in  Office  and  Supervisory 
positions.  In  many  instances  it  was  observed  that  the  supervisory  function 
vzas  performed  by  the  individuals  occupying  managerial  positions.  An  interest- 
ing  discovery  was  the  number  of  Office  personnel  required  to  have  a knox^ledge 
of  agriculture. 

The  total  number  of  employees  required  to  have  agricultural  training  by 
levels  of  emplo3ment  in  each  occupational  family  is  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  WITH  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
BY  LEVELS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES 
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Professional  and  technical  levels  of  emplo>Tnent  were  found  primarily  in 
Agricultural  Service,  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation,  and  Farm  Service. 
Job  titles  under  the  managerial  and  supervisory  levels  were  well  distributed 
over  all  occupational  families.  Sales  and  office  classifications  appeared  in 
practically  every  family.  A concentration  of  skilled  workers  was  found  in 
Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service,  Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation,  and 
Livestock  and  Poultry  and  Farm  Service.  The  unskilled  were  found  primarily  in 
Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation,  and  Ornamental  Horticulture. 

The  following  ranking  of  employment  levels  according  to  the  numbers  em- 
ployed indicates  rather  clearly  the  levels  offering  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  interested  youth: 

1.  Semi-Skilled 

2.  Technical 

3.  Unskilled 

4.  Skilled 

5.  Managerial 

6.  Professional 

7.  Sales 

8.  Office 

9.  Supervisory 

Job  Entry  Age  for  Monfarm  Agricultural  Workers 

The  mean  age  for  all  employees  was  found  for  each  of  the  153  firms  by 
occupational  family  and  for  each  level  of  employment.  Consideration  was  given 
to  the  present  age,  minimum  age  for  job  entry,  and  the  maximum  age  for  entry. 

Tables  V-1  through  V-8  present  these  findings. 
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TABLE  V-I 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Farm  Machinery  Sales  and 

Service 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

38 

29 

43 

Supervisory 

40 

35 

50 

Sales 

38 

25 

42 

Office 

32 

25 

42 

Skilled 

29 

25 

44 

Semi-Skilled 

35 

25 

41 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  V-2 

AVERAGE  : 

PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 

AGE  OF 

ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF 

EMPLOYMENT 

Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Level  of  Employment  Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

35 

27 

46 

Supervisory 

35 

28 

48 

Sales 

31 

25 

48 

Office 

30 

26 

49 

Skilled 

32 

25 

42 

Semi-Skilled 

35 

25 

45 

Unskilled 

32 

25 

51 
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TAliLE  V-3 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVEPxAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF- THE- FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Livestock  and  Poultry 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

28 

26 

45 

Managerial 

34 

29 

47 

Supervisory 

33 

28 

42 

Sales 

28 

26 

42 

Office 

27 

25 

43 

Skilled 

32 

25 

48 

Semi-Skilled 

33 

25 

49 

Unskilled 

26 

25 

41 

TABLE  V-4 

AVERAGE 

PRESENT  AGE— ■ 

-AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 

AGE 

OF 

ENTRY 

INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY 

OCCUPATIONAL 

FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF 

EMPLOYMENT 

Crops , 

Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

35 

25 

45 

Technical 

25 

25 

35 

Managerial 

25 

25 

43 

Supervisory 

34 

25 

43 

Sales 

32 

25 

45 

Off] ce 

35 

25 

46 

Skilled 

36 

27 

50 

Semi-Skilled 

25 

25 

32 

Unskilled 

47 

22 

55 
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TABLE  V-5 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE ---AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMU^I 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF- THE -FARM  AGRICLTjTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Level  of  Employment 

Professional 

Technical 

Managerial 

Supervisory 

Sales 

Office 

Skilled 

Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled 


Ornamental  Horticulture 


Present 


28 

0 

33 

28 

28 

27 

26 

35 

30 


Minimum  Maximum 


25 

49 

0 

0 

27 

53 

25 

45 

28 

51 

25 

41 

25 

49 

25 

55 

25 

45 

table  V-6 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE-— AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  occupational  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Wildlife  and  Recreation 


Level  of  Emplo3mient 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

45 

25 

53 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

41 

32 

46 

Supervisory 

50 

21 

65 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

30 

25 

55 

Semi-Skilled 

30 

25 

55 

Unskilled 

45 

25 

55 

TABLE  V-7 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE ---AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
age  of  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  occupational  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Farm  Service 


Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

33 

26 

52 

Technical 

43 

25 

54 

Managerial 

36 

27 

50 

Supervisory 

35 

25 

47 

Sales 

37 

25 

50 

Office 

30 

25 

45 

Skilled 

28 

27 

48 

Semi-Skilled 

32 

25 

51 

Unskilled 

30 

25 

52 

TABLE  V-8 

AVERAGE  ; 

PRESENT  AGE— AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 

AGE 

OF 

ENTRY 

INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL 

OF  EMPLOYMENT 

A. 

Agricultural  Service 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

35 

25 

55 

Technical 

35 

25 

53 

Managerial 

35 

25 

45 

Supervisory 

35 

25 

55 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

33 

25 

51 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

45 

22 

55 

Dei.inite  trends  in  employee  ages  were  in  evidence  for  all  occupational 
families.  The  average  present  age  for  all  employees  ranged  around  35  years. 

llie  .acceptable  minimum  age  for  job  entry  Xvras  placed  at  25,  while  the  max- 
imum age  was  45.  Most  employers  stated  that  if  they  employed  an  individual  he 
should  be  young  enough  to  offer  the  firm  at  least  20  years  of  good  service  be- 
fore retirement.  Regardless  of  occupational  family,  very  few  employees  had 
the  necessary  experience  and  skill  to  be  employed  in  the  various  job  titles 
identified  before  age  25. 

The  minimum  age  of  25  for  first  job  entry  would  seemingly  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  youth  completing  vocational  programs,  either  at  high  school  or  post 
high  school  levels.  Interviewees  at  the  management  level  indicated  a willing- 
ness, in  fact  a preference,  to  employ  at  an  earlier  age  providing  the  applicants 
possessed  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  indicated  that  employees  holding  the  various  job  titles  ac- 
quired the  necessary  qualifications  through  previous  work  experiences.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  years  between  high  school  graduation  and  entry  in  a job  having 
identity  and  permanence.  Adequate  training  in  high  school  would  tend  to  insure 
job  entry  before  age  25. 

Salaries  of  Employees  Working  In  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Median  monthly  salaries  or  wages  were  calculated  for  all  occupational 
families  and  for  each  level  of  employment.  Tables  VI-1  through  VI-8  show  median 
monthly  salaries  under  categories  beginning  and  maximum. 


TABLE  VI- 1 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

000.00 

000.00 

Managerial 

451.00 

601.00 

Supervisory 

401.00 

501.00 

Sales 

401.00 

701.00 

Office 

226.00 

338.50 

Skilled 

317.66 

434.34 

Semi-Skilled 

234.34 

326.00 

Unskilled 

000.00 

000.00 

TABLE  VI-2 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  occupational  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

OOn.OO 

000.00 

Managerial 

404.57 

591.00 

Supervisory 

413.50 

526.00 

Sales 

210.38 

434.34 

Office 

235.38 

378.78 

Skilled 

276.00 

413.50 

Semi-Skilled 

215.47 

376.00 

Unskilled 

178.14 

311.00 
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TABLE  VI -3 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Livestock  and  Poultry 

Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Maximum 

Beginning 

Professional 

000.00 

000.00 

Technical 

244.75 

344.75 

Managerial 

513.50 

715.58 

Supervisory 

451.00 

626.00 

Sales 

424.40 

720.30 

Office 

217.67 

301.00 

Skilled 

278.27 

407.52 

Semi-Skilled 

245.23 

309.33 

Unskilled 

183.14 

233.10 

TABLE  VI --4 

median  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 


Median  Monthly  Salary 


Level  of  Employment  — 

Beginning  Maximum 


Professional  551.00  601.00 
Technical  376.00  513.50 
Managerial  476.00  617.67 
Supervisory  413.50  501.00 
Sales  376.00  476.00 
Office  267.66  401.00 
Skilled  359.34  492.66 
Semi-Skilled  234.34  351.00 
Unskilled  191.66  276.00 


TABLE  VI- 5 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  occupational  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYTMDENT 


Ornamental  Horticulture 

Level  of  Emplo3mient 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

338.50 

707.25 

Technical 

000.00 

000.00 

Managerial 

326.00 

551.00 

Supervisory 

401,00 

601.00 

Sales 

242.66 

285.09 

Office 

226.00 

292.66 

Skilled 

216.22 

451.00 

Semi-Skilled 

183.35 

234.35 

Unskilled 

186.46 

241.62 

TABLE  VI- 6 

MEDIAN  MONTHLY 

SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN 

FARMING 

BY  occupational  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

y 

Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly ^^^lary 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

276.00  / 

000.00 

326.00 

Technical 

000.00 

Managerial 

Supervisory 

Sales 

314.64  / 
276.00^ 
000.00 

478.27 

376.00 

000.00 

Office 

000.00 

000.00 

Skilled 

501.00 

701.00 

^ Semi-Skilled 

192.66 

251.00 

Unskilled 

201.90 

256.00 

5 
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TABLE  VI -7 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Farm  Service 

Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly 

Service 

Beginning 

Maximum 

Professional 

626.00 

719.48 

Technical 

336.58 

539.10 

Managerial 

701.00 

715.00 

Supervisory 

355.16 

493.30 

Sales 

373.22 

705.16 

Office 

256.83 

383.85 

Skilled 

270.45 

452.00 

Semi-Skilled 

249.34 

399.34 

Unskilled 

197.30 

249.88 

TABLE  VI- 8 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILIES  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


Agricultural  Service 


Median  Monthly  Salary 


Level  of  Employment 


Beginning 


Maximum 


Professional 

626.00 

724.08 

Technical 

376.00 

588.50 

Managerial 

476.00 

626.00 

Supervisory 

376.00 

676.00 

Sales 

000.00 

000.00 

Office 

251.00 

351.00 

Skilled 

000.00 

000.00 

Semi-Skilled 

226.00  " ' 

376.00 

Unskilled 

176.00 

187.50 

Salaries  paid  workers  having  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  es- 
tablishments interviewed  were  in  keeping  with  training  and  responsibilities, 
starting  with  a low  median  income  for  the  unskilled  and  advancing  upward 
through  sales,  supervisory,  managerial  and  professional. 

Employees  in  the  professional,  technical,  managerial  and  supervisory 
levels  account  for  42  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  workers.  Professional 
workers  were  found  in  all  but  three  of  the  occupational  families:  Farm  Ma- 
chinery Sales  and  Service,  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment,  and  Livestock  and 
Poultry. 

Starting  salaries  at  the  professional  level  ranged  from  $550  per  month  to 
$625,  .while  maximum  salaries  were  well  above  $700  per  month. 

Technician  level  workers  were  found  in  small  numbers  except  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Service  family.  Median  salaries  paid  technical  workers  were  in  keep- 
ing with  training  and  responsibility.  In  most  cases  technician  salaries  ranged 
from  a minimum  of  $375  per  month  to  a maximum  of  $575. 

Starting  salaries  for  managers  and  supervisors  ranged  near  a minimum  of 
$400  per  month  to  a maximum  exceeding  $700. 

: Workers  engaged  in  sales  were  found  in  two  salary  categories:  those  on 

definite  salary  and  those  on  salary,  plus  commissions.  The  beginning  salary 
for  each  category  was  at  about  the  same  level,  while  those  on  commission  earned 
much  more  with  tenure.  The  type  of  firm  and  the  product  or  service  sold  made 
a difference  in  the  earning  capacity  of  those  on  commission. 

Skilled  workers  were  found  in  all  occupational  families  except  Agricul- 
tural Service.  Starting  salaries  were  slightly  less  than  $300  per  month  and 
increased  with  tenure  and  experience  to  a maximum  of  $450.  Semi-skilled  em- 
ployees  earned  $50  to  $100  per  month  less  than  those  in  skilled  jobs.  Un- 
skilled workers  were  earning  on  the  average  about  $250  per  month  with  practi- 

- cally  no  advancement  in  salary  with  tenure  and  experience. 
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Educational  Level  Desired  of  Persons  Entering  Nonfarm  Agricultural  Occupations 


Table  VII  reveals  the  educational  level  desired  for  persons  entering  agri- 
cultural occupations.  It  shows  the  number  of  employees  in  each  occupational 
family  working  at  each  educational  level. 


table  VII 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  DESIRED  FOR  PERSONS  ENTERING 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 


Number  o 

f Employees 

Occupational  Family 

Less  Than 

H.S. 

Post  H.S. 
Technical 

4 

Some 

College 

No 

H.S. 

Graduate 

Education 

College 

Degree 

Preference 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  & Service 

0 

38 

20 

2 

16 

0 

Farm  Supplies 

& Equipment 

14 

104 

8 

21 

27 

0 

Livestock 

& Poultry 

68 

152 

32 

48 

46 

0 

Crops,  Forestry  & 

Soil  Conservation 

114 

546 

0 

34 

50 

0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

21 

65 

8 

22 

18 

1 

Wildlife  & 

Recreation 

75 

49 

0 

14 

0 

3 

Farm  Service 

8 

62 

5 

49 

31 

9 

Agricultural 

Service 

3 

273 

8 

223 

208 

0 

Total 

303 

1289 

81 

413 

396 

13  ■ 

Employers  in  nonfarm  businesses  and  agencies  indicated  that  youth  planning 
careers  in  this  segment  of  the  economy  were  expected  to  finish  high  school---a 
third  of  them  must  attend  or  graduate  from  college.  The  high  school  dropout 

would  receive  little  consideration only  12  per  cent  of  the  employees  would 

be  replaced  by  individuals  with  less  than  a high  school  education. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  college  training  was  of  special  significance. 

Data  show  that  only  172  employees  were  classified  at  the  professional  level, 
yet  employers  indicated  that  college  training  was  necessary  for  809  or  33  per 
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cent  of  all  employees  having  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture.  Post  high 
school  technical  programs  received  very  few  affirmative  answers  except  in  the 
Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service  family,  where  it  was  indicated  that  26  per  cent 
of  the  incoming  personnel  should  have  had  training  at  this  level. 

The  Agricultural  Service  family  required  more  college  graduates  than  all 
of  the  other  families  combined.  The  preference  by  employers  for  formally  ed- 
ucated workers  was  general  and  applied  to  all  occupational  families. 

Residential  Background  Preferred  for  New  Employees 

For  many  years  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  employers  in  nonfarm 
agriculture  gave  preference  to  workers  who  were  farm  reared.  This  was  not 
necessarily  true  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area,  although  44  per  cent  of  the  employees 
would  be  replaced  by  workers  having  a farm  background. 

Background  preference  is  indicated  by  occupational  family  in  Table  VIII. 


table  VIII 

RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  NEW  EMPLOYEES 


Occupational  Family 

Fa 

m 

Rural 

Nonfarm 

Urban 

No 

Preference 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Farm  Machinery 
Sales  & Service 

40 

53.0 

10 

13.0 

0 

0.0 

26 

34.0 

Farm  Supplies 
& Equipment 

58 

34.0 

13 

7.0 

2 

1.0 

101 

58.0 

Livestock 
&.  Poultry 

38 

11.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

308 

89.0 

Crops,  Forestry  6e 
Soil  Conservation 

376 

51.0 

106 

14.0 

0 

0.0 

262 

35.0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

17 

13.0 

1 

1.0 

0 

0.0 

117 

86.0 

Wildlife  & 
Recreation 

1 

1.0 

11 

8.0 

0 

0.0 

129 

91.0 

Farm  Service 

71 

•43.0 

8 

5.0 

5 

3.0 

80 

49.0 

Agricultural 

Service 

499 

70.0 

1 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

215 

29.9 

Total 

1100 

150 

7 

1238 

V 
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Residential  background  preferred  differed  considerably  among  the  various 
occupational  families.  The  percentage  of  farm  background  preference  ranged 
from  a high  of  70  per  cent  in  Agricultural  Service  to  a low  of  one  per  cent 
in  Wildlife  and  Recreation.  A surprising  situation  occurred  in  Livestock  and 
Poultry  where  employers  indicated  that  only  11  per  cent  of  new  workers  hired 
must  have  a farm  background.  In  contrast, data  show  that  few  employers  were 
actually  seeking  workers  with,  nonfarm  or  urban  backgrounds. 

Farm  Experience  Preferred  of  New  Employees 

Table  IX  covers  farm  experience  preferred  of  new  employees.  Data  in  this 
table  indicate  that  farm  experience  gained  on  a noncommercial  farm  was  prefer- 
able to  that  gained  on  a commercial  farm.  An  analysis  of  these  data  show  that 
employers  would  replace  1,100  employees  with  individuals  having  had  farm  ex- 
perience; of  which  653  or  58  per  cent  must  have  gained  their  experience  on  a 
noncommercial  farm,  while  408  or  37  per  cent  must  come  from  a commercial  farm. 

TABLE  IX 

FARM  EXPERIENCE  PREFERRED  FOR  NEW  EMPLOYEES 


Commercial 

Farm 

Noncommercial 

Farm 

No  Preference 

Occupational  Family 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  & Service 

15 

37.5 

25 

62.5 

0 

0.0 

Farm  Supplies 

Sc  Equipment 

33 

53.0 

20 

35.0 

7 

12.0 

Livestock  & Poultry 

38 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Crops,  Forestry  & 

Soil  Conservation 

0 

0.0 

376 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

13 

76.0 

4 

24.0 

0 

0.0 

Wildlife  Sc  Recreation 

0 

0.0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Farm  Service 

62 

87.0 

9 

13.0 

0 

0.0 

Agricultural  Service 

249 

50.0 

200 

40.0 

50 

10.0 

Total 

408 

635 

57 
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Agricultural  Subjects  With  Which  Prospective  Workers  Must  Have  Knowledge 


or  Skill 

A major  objective  of  this  survey  was  to  determine  job  requirements  in 
terras  of  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  Any  adjustments  to  be 
made  in  training  programs  must  conform  with  the  qualifications  demanded  by  em- 
ployers of  youth  who  apply  for  jobs  in  their  establishments. 

In  order  to  record  information  concerning  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by 
youth  to  effect  job  entry,  agriculture  was  divided  into  four  general  subject 
areas: 

1.  Animal  Science 

2.  Plant  Science 

3..  Agricultural  Business  and  Marketing 

4.  Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Automatio|i 

A broad  analysis  of  each  area  was  used  to  guide  the  interviewees  in 
making  decisions  as  to  agricultural  training  considered  necessary  for  each  job 
title  identified. 

Tables  X-1  through  X-8  show  agricultural  subjects  in  which  prospective 
employees  must  have  training,  according  to  occupational  families  and  levels  of 


employment . 


T^LE  X-1 


agricultural  areas  in  farm  machinery  sales  and  service 

WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt.  and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

12 

2 

5 

8 

11 

Supervisory 

2 

1 

0 

. 0 

2 

Sales 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Office 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Skilled 

37 

22 

12 

0 

37 

Semi-Skilled 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

76 

TABLE  X^2 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 

(Employee  Frequencies) 

Agri . Bus . 

Agri. 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Plant 

Mangt.  and 

Mech . and 

Science 

Science 

Marketing 

Automation 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

49 

32 

38 

41 

26 

Supervisory 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Sales 

46 

20 

39 

35 

14 

Office 

25 

15 

19 

18 

12 

Skilled 

3 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Semi-Skilled 

33 

15 

13 

0 

20 

Unskilled 

16 

2 

12 

0 

14 

174 


Total 


TA^LE  X-3 
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AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt.  and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

11 

11 

C 

0 

0 

Managerial 

33 

33 

22 

33 

25 

Supervisory 

26 

26 

18 

19 

9 

Sales 

72 

72 

40 

50 

3 

Office 

39 

39 

0 

31 

0 

Skilled 

56 

56 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

71 

27 

0 

0 

46 

iJnskilled 

38 

9 

0 

0 

38 

Total 

346 

TABLE  X-4 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  CROPS,  FORESTRY  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Emplo3mient 

No. 

4 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri . Bus . 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.  and 
Automation 

Professional 

45 

45 

45 

43 

43 

Technical 

21 

2 

21 

5 

7 

Managerial 

25 

4 

25 

25 

18 

Supervisory 

22 

3 

22 

6 

6 

Sales 

6 

0 

6 . 

6 

0 

Office 

11 

0 

8 

8 

0 

Skilled 

58 

0 

38 

0 

34 

Semi-Skilled 

445 

0 

425 

0 

109 

Unskilled 

111 

0 

109 

0 

92 

Total 

744 

-ERIC 
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TABLE  X-5 


AGRICULTURAJ  AREAS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 
WITH  WHICH  EMILOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

• 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri . Bus . 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.  and 
Automation 

Professional 

6 

0 

6 

4 

2 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

28 

0 

28  , 

26 

7 

Supervisory 

4 

0 

4 

4 

3 

Sales 

18 

0 

18 

7 

1 

Office 

5 

0 

3 

2 

0 

Skilled 

33 

0 

30 

14 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

33 

0 

26 

0 

11 

Total* 

135 

TABLE  X-6 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

% 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 

(Employee  Frequencies) 

Agri.  Bus. 

Agri. 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Plant 

Mangt.  and 

Mech . and 

Science 

Science 

Marketing 

Automation 

Professional 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

16 

14 

13 

14 

14 

Supervisory 

9 

9 

9 

0 

0 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Semi-Skilled 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Unskilled 

108 

31 

26 

0 

77  ■ 

Total 

141 
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TABLE  X-7 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  FARM  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

A'gVicultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri . Bus . 
Mangt.  and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
•Automation 

Professional 

15 

8 

7 

6 

6 

Technical 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

17 

17 

17 

15 

9 

Supervisory 

9 

7 

7 

0 

4 

Sales 

19 

19 

19 

8 

3 

Office 

7 

5 

2 

6 

0 

Skilled 

29 

2 

2 

0 

27 

Semi-Skilled 

46 

43 

43 

0 

3 

Unskilled 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

164 

TABLE  X-8 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

A.nimal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automation 

Professional 

103 

92 

92 

92 

79 

Technical 

522 

333 

394 

57 

107 

Managerial 

27 

27 

27 

27 

0 

o 

Supervisory 

16 

14 

9 

0 

1 

r\ 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

41 

19 

23 

26 

0 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

6 

5 

5 

0 

2 

Total 

715 

A pattern  was  In  evidence  in  all  occupational  families  concerning  agricul- 
tural knov/ledge  and  skill  required  of  new  employees  at  the  different  employment 
levels.  The  employers  were  in  general  agreement  that  workers  at  the  management, 
supervisory  and  sales  levels  must  have  broad  training  extending  over  all  agri- 
cultural subjects  areas;  while  those  in  the  professional,  technical  and  skilled 
classifications  were  expected  to  have  intensive  training  in  the  area  of  their 
speciality.  This  was  true  in  all  families  except  Agricultural  Service  where 
professional  workers  were  expected  to  be  well  versed  in  all  subject  areas. 

Agricultural  service  performed,  or  product  sold,  exhibited  a marked  influ- 
ence on  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  degree  of  training  desired  in  the  agricul- 
tural subject  areas.  For  example,  data  indicate ' that  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and 
Service  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the  mechanization  area,  while  Ornamental 
Horticulture  expected  their  workers  to  be  proficient  in  the  plant  science  area. 

s.  / 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  to  this  section  of  the  survey  also  shows  that 
in  a majority  of  the  cases,  businesses  and  agencies  favored  some  training  in  all 
agricultural  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  the  one  or  more  specific  areas  that  were 
necessary  to  the  work  or  service  performed. 

Continuing  Education  Required  of  Employees  and  Educational  Facifities  Used 

Employers  were  asked  to  indicate  in-service  training  expected  of  all  em- 
ployees to  advance  on  the  job.  They  were  also  asked  to  designate  educational 
facilities  used,  or  provisions  made  by  employers  to  provide  such  training. 

Table  XI  reveals  this  information  by  occupational  family  and  according  to 
educational  facility  used. 
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TAfiLE  XI 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  REQUIRED  BY  FIRI^S 
TO  ADVANCE  IN  OCCUPATIONS 


Number 

of  Firms 

Occupational  Family 

No. 

Firm  or 

Industry 

School 

On- the 
-job 

Training 

Pub . Sch . 
Adult 
Educ . 

Voc . 
School 

Agri. 

School 

None 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  & Service 

76 

54 

55 

0 

0 

0 

Farm  Supplies 

& Equipment 
Livestock 

174 

34 

141 

0 

20 

29 

64 

& Poultry 

34  G 

164 

343 

1 

1 

1 

16. 

Crops,  Forestry  & 

Soil  Conservation 
Ornamental 

744 

2 

398 

0 

0 

0 

344 

Horticulture 

135 

40 

100 

1 

5 

26 

7 

Wildlife  & 

Recreation 

141 

1 

108 

0 

0 

53 

6 

Farm  Service 

164 

65 

110 

0 

0 

12 

64 

Agricultural 

Service 

715 

34 

324 

0 

0 

103 

375 

Total 

2,495 

The  majority  of  employees  covered  by  this  survey  participated  in  educational 
programs  designed  to  upgrade  them  on-the-job  and  for  job  adva^fement. 

The  most  common  educational  program  in  use  was  on-the-job  training.  Firm 
or  industry  schools  were  provided  for  employees  in  all  occupational  families. 
Practically  no  use  was  made  of  adult  education  programs  in  public  schools;  with 
vocational  school  programs  being  indicated  for  employees  in  only  three  families. 
Agricultural  college  facilities  were  used  by  employees  in  six  families. 

Expression  of  a general  desire  by  employers  to  have  continuing  education 
available  for  their  employees  offers  a golden  opportunity  for  adult  education 
programs  at  the  high  school  or  post  high  school  levels. 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  agricultural  industry  has  always  been  the  basic  industry  of  America. 
Vocational  Agriculture,  for  many  years,  has  had  as  its  aim:  the  preparation 

of  present  and  prospective  farmers  for  proficiency  in  farming.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  goal,  instruction  has  been  aimed  at  management  and  production. 

The  increasing  demand  for  products  of  the  farm  indicates  the  necessity  for 
a continuing  supply  of  well  trained  individuals  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
farm;  however,  educators  must  also  be  aware  of  the  need  for  more  adequate  prep~ 
aration  for  the  large  numbers  of  off-the-farm  agricultural  occupations  that 
exist  in  economy.  Today  agriculture  encompasses  much  more  than  farming.  It 
is  a combination  of:  1)  production  of  agricultural  commodities,  2)  busi- 

nesses engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  and  services  to  the  farmer,  and  3)  firms 
engaged  in  processing  and  marketing  the  products  of  the  farm. 

This  study  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Metropolitan  Area  indicates  the  need  for 
trained  workers  in  all  phases  of  agriculture.  Programs  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture must  of  necessity  include  training  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  stu- 
dents. Parents  of  students  enrolled  in  secondary  schools  look  to  school  leader- 
rhip  to  provide  opportunities  for  all  students  to  explore  career  areas  in  agri- 
culture, before  making  a choice. 

Summary 

The  survey  of  off  farm  agriculture  in  the  Baton  Rouge  Area  reveals  sub- 
stantial occupational  opportunities  for  the  agriculturally  trained.  Proof  is 
in  evidence  that  youth  with  a desire  to  stay  in  agriculture,  but  are  unable  to 
farm,  have  a bright  future  if  high  schools  extend  and  broaden  vocational  pro- 
grams and  prepare  them  for  nonfarm  agricultural  jobs. 

The  study  was  designed  to  reveal  information  necessary  to  guide  educators 
in  formulating  high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs  to  meet  employer 
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needs  for  workers  trained  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  objectives  giving 
guidance  to  this  study  were: 

1.  To  determine  numbers  of  employees  in  agricultural  businesses  and 
agencies,  and 

2.  To  identify  job  titles  requiring  a knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture, 
and 

3.  To  determine  specific  characteristics  of  job  titles,  such  as,  salary, 
age,'  farm  experience,  and  a description  of  responsibilities  and  work 
performed. 

Findings  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  agricultural  complex  of  Baton  Rouge  was  made  up  of  153  businesses  and 
agencies,  employing  4,612  workers,  of  which'  2,495  were  required  to  have 
competencies  in  agricultural  subjects. 

2.  Agricultural  workers  held  a total  of  326  different  job  'titles. 

3.  Five  years  hence  the  number  of  employees  with  knowledge  and  skill  in  agri- 

culture will  increase  to  2,608  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  job  titles 
to  388. 

4.  The  scope  of  the  agricultural  complex  was  such  that  a substantial  number 
of  businesses  was  found  in  each  occupational  family. 

5.  A conformance  to  the  nationwide  trend  of  emphasis* in  farm  and  agricultural 
service  was  in  evidence  in  the  Baton  Rouge  area. 

6.  Semi-skilled,  technical,  and  unskilled  levels  of  employment  contained  the 
largest  number  of  workers;,  followed  by  skilled,  managerial,  sales,  office 
and  supervisory. 

7.  The  acceptable  minimum  age  for  job  entry  fell  at  25  years;  while  the  maxi- 
mum age  of  45  allowed  for  20  years  of  s'grvice  prior  to  retirement. 

8.  Salaries  paid  by  firms  and  agencies  surveyed  were  in  keeping  with  those 
engaged  in  other  segments  of  the  economy.  Adequate  provisions  were  in 
evidence  for  salary  increments  with  tenure  and  experience. 

9.  . Employers  indicated  that  replacement  workers  would  be  selected  from  appli- 

cants with  high  school  or  college  education--only  12  per  cent  of  the  employ 
ees  would  be  replaced  by  individuals  with  less  than  a high  school  education 
One-third  of  the  workers  will  be  replaced  from  applicants  having  a college 
degree  or  some  successful  college  experience. 

10.  The  kind  of  training  in  agricultural  subjects  varied  according  to  level  of 
employment  and  occupational  family.  Employers  were  in  general  agreement 
that  workers  in  management,  supervisory  and  sales  levels  must  have  broad 
training  extending  over  all  agricultural  subject  areas;  while  those  in  the 
professional,  technical,  and  skilled  classifications  were  expected  to  have 
intensive  training  in  the  area  of  their  speciality. 
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11.  Employers  indicated  that  employees  with  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill 
will  be  replaced  by  applicants  having  a farm  residential  background. 

12.  Very  few  limitations  besides  education  and  job  training  were  indicated  : -r 
effecting  job  entrance,  except  in  the  professional  classification  where  .i 
college  degree  was  required.  Some  of  the  agricultural  agencies  were  under 
civil  service,  and  therefore,  complied  with  state  or  federal  regulations 
governing  job  entry.  Labor  union  contracts  were  found  in  a very  small 
number  of  firms. 

13.  Employers  indicated  a need  for  more  intensive  vocational  education  prior 
to  job -entry,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  employment. 

14.  Continuing  education  for  employees  was  provided  by  all  employers.  On-the- 
job  training  was  the  most  commonly  used  means  of  effecting  this  training. 
Agricultural  college  facilities  were  used  to  some  extent,  with  vocational 
schools  and  adult  education  programs  ranking  last  in  use. 

Conclusions 

The  Baton  Rouge  survey  revealed  a vital  and  growing  nonfarm  agricultural 
complete.  The  scope  and  extent  of  this  complex  is  evidenced  by  tne  number  of 
businesses,  the  number  of  employees  and  the  wide  range  and  variety  of  agricul- 
tural services  performed. 

Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  production  farming  and  the  supplier  of 
agricultural  services  are  inseparable--neither  can  survive  without  the  other-- 
both  require  a steady  supply  of  agriculturally  trained  employables  if  they  are 
to  continue  to  adequately  serve  the  consuming  public. 

The  complex  of  agencies  on  which  agricultural  production  depends  for  ser- 
vices, and  supplies  and  equipment,  gives  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  providing 
workers  with  the  best  possible  educational  advantages  at  the  pre-emplo3nnent  level 
and  for  continuing  education  after  job  entry.  Vocational  education  in  agricul- 
ture to  survive  must  expand  its  objective,  adding  job  training  in  nonfarm  agri- 
culture to  that  of  farmer  training.  There  are  numerous  employment  opportunities 
in  nonfarm  agriculture  for  which  youth  can  prepare;  hence.  Vocational  Agriculture 
must  also  accept  the  responsibility  to  prepare  individuals  not  only  to  farm  but 
for  the  variety  of  other  jobs  supporting  agricultural  production. 

^ review  of  information  presented,  together  with  conclusions  drawn,  may  aid 
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educators  in  making  the  adjustments  in  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  re- 
quired if  the  needs  of  rural  youth  are  to  be  fully  met.  Conclusions  drawn  are: 

1.  The  Baton  Rouge  area  agricultural  complex  contains  practically  all  aspects 
of  nonfarm  agriculture.  Job  titles  are  present  in  a substantial  number, 
and  range  in  employment  level  from  unskilled  to  professional. 

2.  Establishments  engaged  in  processing,  servicing,  supplying  and  equipping 
agricultural  production  represent  a major  segment  of  this  Area’s  economy- 
employees  make  up  a fair  percentage  of  the  total  work  force. 

3.  Prospective  agricultural  workers  are  most  employable  at  ages  ranging  from 
25  to  45.  This  range  allows  for  the  accumulation  of  necessary  experience 
and  enables  at  least  20  years  of  service  to  the  establishment.  Adequate 
training  programs  at  the  high  school  level  would  lower  job  entry  age. 

4.  Salaries  for  all  levels  were  in  keeping  with  training  and  responsibilities. 

5.  Knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  was  required  by  all  job  titles. 

6.  The  high  school  dropout  would  receive  little  consideration  when  applying 
for  work  in  the  nonfarm  agricultural  complex.  High  school  and  college 
training  was  stressed  by  all  interviewees. 

7.  A residential  background  of  farming  was  preferred  but  was  not  a require- 
ment for  job  entry.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  agricultural  training  and  job 

experience. 

8.  Nonfarm  agriculture  offers  more  challenges  to  youth  and  education  than  ever 
before.  Young  people  interested  in  agriculture  will  find  a variety  of 
careers  open  to  them — careers  that  will  challenge  the  intellectually  alert. 

Recommendations 

Programs  of  vocational  agriculture  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  the 
preparation  for  entrance  into  farming.  This  aim  is  being  challenged  by  educators 
who  are  becoming  increasingly  more  aware  that  agriculture  and  farming  are  no 
longer  synonymous.  Training  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  should  reflect 
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the  ctianges  in  the  occupational  needs  of  the  workers  in  the  whole  field  of 
agriculture. 

The  future  of  any  business  depends  upon  the  demand  for  its  product.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  and  services  is  increas- 
ing. This  increase  is  measured  daily  by  the  exploding  population.  Predictions 
are  that  population  will  double  in  the  next  35  years.  Agriculture  now  employs 
one  out  of  every  three  persons  when  derived  products  are  included.  No  other 
industry  offers  the  challenge  of  agriculture — no  other  field  offers  so  great  an 
opportunity  to  achieve. 

The  recommendations  listed  below  are  offered  with  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  educators  in  the  planning  of  expanded  programs  to  encompass  the  total 
field  of  agriculture. 

1.  Production  agriculture  is  the  basic  segment  of  agriculture,  with  servicing, 
supplying  and  equipping  the  farmer  rpunding  out  the  agricultural  picture. 
Students,  parents,  counselors  and  teachers  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  agriculture  and  the  dependency  of  each  sector  on  the  other, 
requiring  extended  educational  services. 

2.  School  administrators,  counselors,  teachers  and  parents  should  be  alerted  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  in  the  Baton  Rouge  agricultural  complex. 
Students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  explore  agricultural  jobs  at  all 
levels  of  emplo3mient  in  each  occupational  family  as  they  progress  in  secondary 
school  programs. 

3.  Pre- employment  training  is  essential  for  off  farm  agricultural  job  entry. 

An  extended  program  in  vocational  agriculture  providing  instruction  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  together  with  the  necessary  job  experiences,  is 
needed  for  those  who  desire  job  training. 

4.  Educators  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  assembling  of  resources 
necessary  to  provide  training  in  essential  areas  of  agriculture.  Resources 
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7. 


should  be  provided  to  insure  the  availability  of  training  to  those  who  plan 
to  farm,  enter  off  farm  agricultural  occupations,  and/or  pursue  further 
training  in  agriculture  in  higher  education. 

Programs  of  instruction  should  provide  for  the  more  general  training  in 
agriculture  during  the  early  part  of  vocational  training,  concentrating  on 
the  more  specialized  phases,  and  participating  experiences,  during  the  latter 
part  of' the  training  period.  Most  job  titles  identified  require  a basic 
knowledge  in  most  subject  matter  areas  of  agriculture,  with  emphasis  on  one 
or  more  areas  necessary  for  job  performance. 

Those  responsible  for  training  should  consult  employers  in  nonfarm  agricul- 
ture before  making 'final  decisions  defining  pre- employment  training  neces- 
sary for  successful  job  entry. 

An  opportunity  exists  for  public  education  to  accept  the  responsibility  to 
furnish  facilities  for  the  upgrading  of  workers  who  need  additional  agricul- 
tural knowledge  to  continue  on  the  job  and  advance  in  the  firm. 
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NONFARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  AND  AGENCIES  COOPERATING  IN  THE  SURVEY 

Breeden  Tractor  & Implement  Co. 

Talbot  Tractor  Co. 

Toups  Truck  & Tractor  Service 
Dealers  Truck  & Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Olinde's  Hardware  & Supply  Co. 

Averette's  Tobia  Gass  Co. 

Scott  Fence  & Insulation  Co.,  Inc. 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co. 

Reeve ‘ s Grocery  & Hardware 
Lehmann  * s Seed  Store 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

Ascension  Cooperative 
Godeau-rHuey  Hardware  & Paint  Co. 

Goudeau,  J.  H.  Store 
McIntyre  Veneer  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Food  Store 
Gonzales  Truckers,  Inc. 

Progressive  Stores,  Inc. 

T.  G.  & Y.  Stores 
Tri-Parish  Cooperative 
Construction  Materials,  Inc. 

Kelly  Feed  & Seed 
Kalmbach-Burckett  Co.,  Inc. 

Cox  Bros.  Hardware  & Supply 
Rainbow  Feed  & Seed  Store 
Hagan  Fence  Co. 

Dayton  Fence  Co. 

Ace  Hardware 
Chenevert  Hardware 
Sears  Roebuck  & Co. 

Mack’s  Hardware 
Dave ’ s Hardware 
Erickson  Hardvjare 

Highland  Road  Hardware  & Garden  Center 
Live  Oak  Hardware  & Supply 
McCrory ' s 

Naylor  Bros.  Feed  - Seed  & Hardware 
Ace  Hardware 
Kleinpeter’s  Farms  Dairy 
Stephens  Meat  Co. 

Tall  Pines  Egg  Co. 

Manda  Bros.  Provision  Co. 

Old  South  Packing  Co. 

Swift  & Co. 

Ready  Portion  Meat  Co . , Inc . 

Dominique’s  Stockyards,  Inc, 

Dixie  Broilers,  Inc. 

Brown-All sbrook  Stockyards,  Inc. 

The  Borden  Co. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

Imperial  Poultry 
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Smiley's  Meat  Market 
Christianna  Bros. 

H & S Packing  Co. 

Millwood  Packing  Co. 

Lily  Milk  Products 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 
Cargill,  Inc. 

Cinclare  Central  Factory 
Gonzales  Products  Co. 

Poplar  Grove  Planting  & Refining  Co.,  Inc. 
Princeville  Canning  Co. 

Fruit  Exchange,  Inc. 

Capital  City  Produce 
O'Brein  Tree  Service 
A-1  Tree  Co.  & Service 
Borskey,  J.  C.  Tree  Service 
Tripple  A Tree  Service 
Cranberry  Wholesale  Florist 
Louise's  Flower  Shop 
Heroman  Florist 
Chapin  & Associates 
Pelican  State  Nursery 
Russell's  Florist 
Billeann's  Flowers 
Don  Lyn  Florist 

Charlie's  Nursery  & Landscape  Service 
Cora's  Florist,  Inc. 

Capital  Garden  Center 

Hunter,  J.  W. , Landscape  Contractor 

Carriage  Trade  Florist 

Clegg's  Nursery 

Crawford  Wholesale  Florist  & Supply 
Hart  Landscape  Co. 

Magnolia  State  Nursery 
Flowers  Styled  by  Jim 
Bob  Hawkins  Flo^^ers 
Billy's  Flower land 
House  of  Flowers 
Verbie's  Flower  Shop 
Daigre  Flower  Shop 
Hunt's  Florist 

Arbour's  Forget  Me  Not  Florist 

Fred's  Flower  Shop  & Nursery 

Delmont  Florist  & Nursery 

State  Park  & Recreation  Commission 

Fontane  Stables 

Deep  South  Taxidermy 

Buquoi  Taxidermy  Service 

Lazy  D Stables 

Golf  Forest 

SPCA  Association 

Falcon  Termite  Control  Co. 

Southern  Terminix  Co. 

Naylor  Bros.  Feed-Seed  & Hardware 
Rebel  Pest  Control  Co. 

Morganza,  Dr.  M.  (Research  Consultant) 
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Livestock  Branding  Commission 
Williams,  Kirmit  Realty 
Willie  & Willie  Building  Contractors 
Jenco  Products  Co. 

Dixie  Electric  Membership  Corp. 

WBRZ  Television  Station 
A & B Termite  Control  Co. 

Lett,  Charlie 
Vitality  Food  Shoppe 
Orbit  Exterminating  Co. 

Allied  Pest  Control,  Inc. 

William,  L.  O^^ens  Lab.,  Inc. 

Louisiana  Termite  Control 
Lema  B.  Sims,  Real  Estate  Agency 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Stabilization  & Conservation  Service 
Baton  Rouge  Animal  Hospital 
Agriculture  Teacher 
Louisiana  State  Market  Commission 

State  Dept,  of  Education,  Vocational  Agriculture  Section 
Choctaw  Drive  Animal  Hospital 
Animal  Center 
County  Agent 

Denham  Springs  Animal  Hospital 
U..  S.  Agriculture  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
Heflin  & Cooper  Veterinarian 
Animal  Ark  Pet  Clinic 
West  Side  Animal  Clinic 
Perkins  Road  Veterinarian  Hospital 
Helouin's  Veterinarian  Clinic 
Granzin  Veterinarian  Clinic 
Animal  Disease  Eradication  (USDA) 

American  Bank  & Trust  Co. 

Louisiana  National  Bank 
State  Land  Office 
Bank  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
Baker  Bank  & Trust  Co. 
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PERSONS  CONDUCTING  INTERVIEWS  TO  OBTAIN  SURVEY  DATA 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Davis,  P.  0.  Box  582,  Baton  Rouge,- 'Louisiana 
Mrs.  Margaret  Newsom,  6973  N.  Rothraer  Dr.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Clare  Stockstill,  10319  Harvey,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Buelah  P.  Theriot,  1981  Hood  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Zdenka  Turk,  4275  Capitol  Hts.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Gracie  Wiggins,  4340  Burgess  Dr.,  Baker,  Louisiana 
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Louisiana  State  University  Interviewer 

College  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  Date  of  Interview 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Pre -Employment  and  Continuing  Educational  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Off-The-Farm 

Agricultural  Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Louisiana 

Form  I 


I.  Business  or  Service  (Business  Code  ) (Firm  Number ) 

A.  Name  of  Business  or  Service 


Address  Parish 


B.  Person  Interviewed 


Position 


C.  Estimated  per  cent  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented 

D.  Major  agricultural  products  and/or  functions  of  business  or  service 


II.  Employees  in  this  Business  or  Service  --  (Total  Number) 

A.  For  employees  needing  competencies  in  agriculture,  complete  the  following: 

Number  of  Employees 

Existing  Job  Titles  Full-Time  Part-Time  Five  Year 

1.  

2. 


3. 

4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Anticipated  New  Job  Titles 


Number  of  Employees 
Full-Time  Part-Time  Five  Year 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Fill  out  a separate  Form  2 for  each  job  title  listed  above. 
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Louisiana  State  University 
College  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


Interviewer 


Date  of  Ir^terview_ 


CONFIDENTIAL 

A 

Pre-Employment  and  Continuing  Educational  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Off-The-Farm 

Agricultural  Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Louisiana 

Form  II  * 


I.  Name  and  Address  of  Firm_ 


II. 

III. 

Job  Title 

Number  of  workers  in 
Full-time 

this  iob  title 

Part-time 

Average  aee 

Min.  for  Entry 

Max. 

for  Entry 

IV. 

Wage  or  Salary  per  Month:  (Beginning  - Maximum  - 

- Present) 

150  - 200 

301  - 350 

451  - 500 

601 

- 650 

201  - 250 

351  - 400 

501  - 550 

651 

- 700 

251  - 300 

401  - 450 

551  - 600 

700 

and 

above . 

V. 

Activities  and  Duties 

of  Persons  with  this  Job  Ti 

Ltle 

Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job: 

Animal  Science 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 

1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals 

2.  Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 

3.  Sanitation,  Disease  and  Parasite  Control 

4.  Housing  and  Equipment 


VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job:  (Cont’d.) 

Animal  Science  (Cont'd.) 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 


5 . Management 

6.  The  Dairy  Manufacturing  Industry 

7.  Processing 

' Packing  Plants 

Creameries 

Poultry  Processing 

Butchering 

8.  Marketing 

Packing  Plants 

Creameries 

Poultry  Processing  Plants 

Livestock  Auctions 


Plant  Science 

1.  Propagation 


2.  Soils  and  Fertilization 


3.  Control  of  insects diseases  weeds 


4 . Management 

5.  Production  of  Ornamental  Plants  . 


6.  Landscaping 


7 .  Ginning 


8.  Warehousing 

9.  Processing  (food,  seed,  grain,  etc.) 


10.  Marketing 


11.  Forestry 

Establishing  a Stand 

Hardwood  Control 

Fire  Control 

Estimating  and  Grading 

Disease  Control 

Insect  Control 

Harvesting 

Marketing 

Manufacturing 

, Pulp  Wood 
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VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job:  (Cont‘d.) 

Agricultural  Business  Management  and  Marketing 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 

1.  Records  and  Accounts,  Budgeting  and  Analysis 

2.  Agricultural  Financing,  Credit  and  Insurance 

3.  Farm  Organization  and  Management 

4.  Labor  Management 

5.  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices 

6.  Agricultural  Policy 

7.  Agricultural  and  Related  Price  Analysis 

8.  Cooperatives  and  Business  Organizations 

Agricultural  Mechanics  and  Automation 

t 

1.  Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

2.  Farm  Buildings  and  Conveniences 

3.  Farm  Electrification  and  Processing 

4.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

5.  Farm  Shop  (Welding,  Plumbing,  etc.) 

6.  Farm  Construction  and  Maintenance 

List  other  agricultural  competencies  that  are  needed  for  this  job  title 


VII.  Education  Level  Desired  for  Job  Titles  (Check  only  one) 

1.  Less  than  High  School  Graduate 

2.  High  School  Graduate 

3.  Post  High  School  Technical  Education 

4.  Some  College 

5.  College  Degree 

^Baccalaureate  Master's  Doctor's 

6.  No  Preference 
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VIII.  Residential  Background  (Check  only  one) 

1.  Farm 2.  Rural,  Nonfarm 3.  Urban 4.  No  Preference 

IX.  Farm  Experience 

■ 1.  On  a commercial  farm 

2.  On  a noncommercial  farm 

3.  No  Preference 

X.  Experience  Desired  to  Enter  this  Job  Title_ 


XI.  Limitations  on  Entering  this  Job  Title 

A.  Licensing  or  Certification 

1.  Professional 

2.  Industrial 

3.  Civil  Service 

4.  Other  (specify 


B.  Labor  Law  Restrictions 


C.  Labor  Union  Restrictions 


D.  Other  (specify) 


XII.  Education  Required  to  Advance  in  this  Job  Title 

A.  Technical  short  course  or  training  provided-  by: 
1.  Your  firm  or  the  industry  as  a whole 

2.  On-the-job  training 

3.  Public  school  (adult  education) 

4.  A vocational  school 

5.  An  agricultural  college 

6 . None 
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appendix  d 


JOB  TITLES  IN  THE  BATON  ROUGE  AREA 


OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 

Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 


level  of  employment 
and  job  titles 
Professional 
Technical 
Managerial 

General  Manager 
Sales  Manager 
Business  Manager 
Farts  Manager 
Service  Manager 
Manager 
Office  Manager 
Asst.  General  Manager 
Supervisory 
Shop  Foreman 
Sales 
Salesman 
Office 
Clerk 

Posting  Clerk 
Bookkeeper 
Office  Secretary 
Skilled 


Mechanic 
Parts  Man 
Semi-Skilled 
Truck  Driver 
Assembl3mian 
Mechanic  Helper 
Unskilled 


Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Professional 

Technical 

Managerial 

Manager 

Grocery  Manager 
Store  Manager 
Asst.  Manager 
General  Manager 
Dept,  Manager 
Treasurer 
Sales  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Branch  Manager 
Produce  Manager 
Market  Manager 
President 
Vice  President 


number  of  mnwnR 


2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

36 

1 

2 

5 

3 


24 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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Supervisory 

Fertilizer  Supt.  l 

Asst.  Plant  Supt.  1 

Sales 

Salesman  33 

Sales  Clerk  5 

Sales  Lady  2 


Office 

Bookkeeper 
Secretary 
Chief  Accountant 
Clerk 

Shipping  Clerk 
Grocery  Clerk 
Skilled 


Butcher  1 

Butcher  Helper  1 

Mechanic  1 

Semi-Skilled 

Produceman  1 

Poultry  Serviceman  1 

Serviceman  1 

Truck  Driver  I7 

Maintenanceman  2 

Warehouseman  11 

Unskilled 

Porter  1 

Fence  Erector  I3 

Yardman  2 

Livestock  and  Poultry  Professional 

Technical 

Fieldman  3 

Herdsman  4 

Inspector  Grader  4 

Managerial 

Plant  Manager  1 

Sales  Manager  2 

President  1 

Vice-President  1 

Manager  8 

Office  Manager  2 

Asst.  Manager  4 

General  Manager  8 

, Personnel  Manager  2 

Retail  Sales  Manager  1 

Wholesale  Manager  1 

Branch  Manager  1 

'Merchandise  Manager  1 

Treasurer  1 

Secretary-Treasurer  1 

Supervisory 

General  Plant  Supt.  5 

Plant  Supervisor  1 

Route  Supervisor  7 
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Crops, 

and 


Forestry 

Soil  Conservation 


Ice  Cream  Plant  Supt.  1 

Milk  Plant  Supt.  1 

Shipping  Foreman  2 

Plant  Foreman  4 

General  Supervisor  5 

Sales 

Salesman  15 

Routeman  42 

Buyer  5 

Sales  Lady  2 

Outside  Salesman  1 

Beef,  Lamb,  & Veal  Salesman  1 

Precision  Cut  Salesman.  1 

Dairy  & Poultry  Salesman  1 

Hotel,  Restaurant 

& Institution  Salesman  1 

Office 

Bookkeeper  3 

Cashier  2 

Shipping  Clerk  5 

Clerical  Clerk  14 

Office  Worker  g 

Clerk  4 

Ticket  Writer  2 

Weighmaster  1 

Secretary  1 

Skilled 

Meat  Cutter  24 

Butcher  26 

Asst.  Herdsman  1 

Rendering  Operator  2 

Meat  Boner  • 3 

Semi-Skilled 

Maintenanceman  5 

Truck  Driver  33 

Milker  2 

Order-packer  4 

Coolerman  4 

Grader-Candler  l 

Warehouseman  22 

Unskilled 

Laborer  30 

Yardman  5 

Groundman  3 

Pro fessional 

State  Forester  l 

Asst.  State  Forester  1 

Forester  I 3 

Forester  II  2I 

Forester  III  g 

Forester  IV  . g 

Forester  V 3 

Dept.  Information  Rep.  2 


Technical 

Investigator  II 

5 

Investigator  III 

1 

Engineer 

2 

Asst.  Engineer 

4 

Chemist 

L 

Managerial 

Manager 

11 

Asst.  Manager 

2 

Traffic  Manager 

4 

Elevator  Manager 

1 

Exec.  Vice-President 

1 

Secretary-Treasurer 

1 

Office  Manager 

1 

President 

1 

Field  Manager 

1 

Store  Manager 

2 

Supervisory 

Foreman 

11 

Foreman  II 

2 

Foreman  III 

1 

Supervisor 

1 

Fabrication  Supt. 

2 

Superintendent 

1 

Asst.  Superintendent 

1 

Tree  Nursery  Supt.  I 

2 

Tree  Nursery  Supt.  II 

1 

Sales 

Salesman 

3 

Merchants 

Office 

Time  Keeper 

1 

Cane  Weigher 

4 

Clerks 

3 

Office  Worker 

3 

Skilled 

Cavity  man 

1 

Mechanic 

13 

Derrick  Operator 

4 

Clarifier 

3 

Sugar  Boiler 

6 

Forest  Ranger  I 

7 

Forest  Ranger  II 

18 

Forest  Ranger  III 

6 

Electrician 

3 

Semi-Skilled 

Climber 

16 

Truck  Driver 

3 

Forest  Fireman  I 

108 

Forest  Fireman  II 

103 

Forest  Fireman  III 

114 

Forest  Towerman  I 

67 

Forest  Towerman  II 

33 

Unskilled 

Groundman 

2 

Laborer 

109 
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Ornamental  Horticulture 


Professional 

Landscape  Architect  4 

Entomologist  1 

Landscape  Draftsman  1 

Technical 
Managerial 

Manager  21 

Asst.  Manager  7 

Supervisory 

Foreman  3 

Sales  Supervisor  1 

Sales 

. Salesman  13 

Sales  Clerk  4 

Dispatcher  1 

Office 

Bookkeeper  2 

Clerk  1 

Office  Worker  2 

Skilled 

Floral  Designer  28 

Asst.  Designer  5 

Semi-Skilled 

Grower  2 

Apprentice  Designer  1 

Pctter  3 

Nursery  man  1 

Planter  1 

Unskilled 

Laborer  18 

Delivery  Boy'  12 

Yard  Boy  1 

Gardener  1 

Apprentice  1 

Wildlife  and  Recreation  Professional 

Curator  3 

Technical 
Managerial 

Manager  3 

Superintendent  1 

Asst.  Superintendent  1 

Park  Superintendent  11 

Supervisory 

Park  Ranger  9 

Sales 
Office 
Skilled 

Taxidermist  2 

Semi-Skilled 

Maintenanceman  1 

Truck  Driver  1. 

Unskilled 

Park  Attendant  48 

Kennelman  10 

Grounds  Keeper  50 
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Farm  Service 


( 


Agricultural  Service 


Professional 

Mechanical  Engineer  6 

Research  Director  1 

Chemist-Bacteriologist  1 

County  Supervisor  1 

Public  Relations  Man  2 

Home  Service  Advisor  1 

Farm  Director  (News)  1 

Executive  Secretary  1 

FHA  Supervisor  1 

Technical 

Laboratory  Asst.  1 

Livestock  Brand  Inspector  20 

Managerial 

Manager  7 

President  4 

Asst.  Manager  2 

Division  Manager  1 

Sales  Manager  1 

General  Manager  1 

Branch  Manager  1 

Supervisory 

Supervisor  1 

Line  Supt.  1 

Shop  Foreman  1 

District  Supervisor  4 

Pest  Control  Supervisor  1 

Termite  Supervisor  1 

Sales 

Sa'.esman  15 

Routeman  3 

Real  Estate  Agent  1 

Skilled 

Operator  ’ 2 

Carpenter  1 

Mechanic  8 

Lineman  18 

Semi-Skilled 

Treator  6 

Treator  Helper  1 

Pest  Control  Serviceman  28 

Exterminator  3 

Termite  Serviceman  ' 5 

Warehouseman  3 

Unskilled 

Warehouse  Helper  1 

j' ' » 

Professional 

Voc.  Agri.  Teacher  1 

County  Office  Manager  1 

Voc.  Agri.  Specialist  3 

^•Executive  Asst.  II  * 1 

Land  Administrator  I 3 

Land  Admins itrator  II  1 

Voc.  Agri.  Supervisor  4 
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State  Director  Agri.  Ed.  1 

Area  Veterinarian  12 

Chief  Anhydrous  Ammonia  Div.  1 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  1 

Asst.  Comm,  of  Agriculture  1 

Dir.  Weights  & Measures  1 

Exec.  Asst.  Dept,  of  Agri.  1 

Dir.  Sweet  Potato  Adv.  1 

Chemist  1 

Dir.  Warehouse  Comm.  1 

Chief  Milk  Testing  Div.  2 

Plant  Entomologist  1 

Veterinarian  39 

State  Entomologist  1 

Poultry  Pathologist  3 

Veterinarian  Pathologist  3 

Pest  Control  State  Supv.  1 

Pest  Control  Dist.  Supv.  1 

County  Agent  1 

Asst.  County  Agent  1 

Assoc.  County  Agent  1 

Ag.  Mkt.  Service  Area  Supv.  1 

Ag.  Mkt.  Dist.  Supv.  1 

Ag.  Commodity  Grader  9 

Technical 

Pest  Control  Technician  59 

Produce  Insp.  177. 

Veterinary  Nurse  1 

Veterinary  Lab.  Technician  9 

Animal  Disease  Enforc.  Officer  1 
Livestock  Insp.,  General  8 

Livestock  Insp.  59 

Sweet  Potato  Insp.  89 

Apiary  Insp.  4 

Milk  Sampler  & Weigher  31 

Warehouse  examiner  4 

Marketing  Specialist  10 

Weight  & Measure  Insp.  19 

Anhydrous  Ammonia  Insp.  1 

Feed  & Fertilizer  Insp.  1 

Herbicide  Insp.  1 

Seed  Technician  6 

Jr.  Livestock  Loan  Rep.  3 

Grain  Insp.  3 

Cotton  Gin  Specialist  1 

State  Seed  Analyist  1 

Exhibit  Technician  1 

Poultry  Product  Insp.  10 

Poultry  Grader  5 

Hor±icul.ture  Insp..  2 

Pest  Control  Insp.  5 

Pink  Boll  Worm  Insp.  6 

Managerial 

President  2 
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Exec.  Vice-President  1 

Sr.  Vice-President  1 

Vice-President  10 

Asst.  Vice-President  9 

Manager  4 

Supervisory 

Work  Unit  Supv.  14 

Poultry  Prod.  Supv.  1 

Fire  Ant  Supv.  1 

Sales 
Office 

Secretary  4 

Clerk  1 

Clerk  T3^ist  3 

Milk  Plant  Auditor  13 

Chief  Clerk  1 

Program  Clerk  1 

Farm  Commodity  Mkt.  Reporter  17 
Area  Clerk  1 

Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 

Laborer  2 

Vet.  Hosp.  Helper  3 

Gardener  1 
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PREFACE 


Rural  boys,  excluding  those  with  ability  and  resources  to  farm,  migrate 
to  find  jobs.  Where  jobs  are  sought  in  urban  areas,  they  compete  with  urban 
youth  more  competitively  trained,  except  for  the  jobs  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
where  the  farm  boy  has  a built-in  advantage  because  of  his  farm  experiences, 
providing  such  experiences  are  supplemented  with  training  in  agricultural 
subjects  required  for  a particular  job. 

This  REPORT  is  part  of  a state-wide  study  designed  to  locate  and  iden- 
tify by  title  jobs  in  nonfarm  agriculture,  along  with  a description  of  such 
jobs  including  knowledge  and  skill  needed  for  job  entry.  Infc »*!J]iation  pre- 
sented is  intended  primarily  for  school  administrators,  counselors,  and 
agricultural  instructors  who  plan  adjustments  in  programs  of  vocational 
agriculture  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  aspire  to  jobs  in 
nonfarm  agriculture. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
OF  YOUTH  FOR  NONFARM  AGRICULTURAL  JOBS 
IN  ALEXANDRIA -PINEVILLE  AREA 

by 

C.  L.  Mondart,  Sr.,*  and  C.  M.  Curtis** 

Introduction 

The  Alexandria -Pineville  trade  territory  comprises  thirteen  Central 
Louisiana  Parishes.  It  is  a large  rural  area  in  which  the  production  of 
farm  crops,  livestock,  and  timber  make  up  a very  substantial  segment  of 
the  economy.  In  1960  the  population  of  the  area  was  approximately  366,000. 
Of  this  number  48,000  were  living  on  an  estimated  18,000  farm  units  under 
separate  management. 

Youth  who  remain  in  the  area  look  to  agriculture  for  employment. 

There  are  approximately  85  high  schools  offering  agricultural  instruction 
to  more  than  4,000  rural  boys.  The  instruction  is  geared  principally  to 
the  farm  production  interests  of  youth  and  adults,  with  the  goal  of  train- 
ing present  and  prospective  farmers  for  proficiency  in  farming  occupations. 

Limiting  instruction  for  agricultural  occupations  to  the  work  of  the 
farm  no  longer  meets  the  needs  of  all  rural  youth,  even  though  farm  pro- 
duction is,  and  will  continue  to  be  a forceful  influence  in  the  area. 


* Director,  School  of  Vocational  Education,  Louisiana  State  University 

**  Associate  Professor,  Vocational  Agricultural  Education, 

Louisiana  State  University 
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Largely  because  of  advancing  technology  and  automation,  drastic 
changes  are  occurring  in  agriculture.  Much  of  the  traditional  work  once 
performed  on  the  farm  is  now  done  in  towns  and  cities  where  numerous  r.nd 
varied  divisions  of  agriculture  have  developed  to  process  and  market  the 
products  of  the  farm,  along  with  servicing  the  production  needs  of  the  far- 
mers. A marked  decline  in  numbers  of  farms  and  people  living  on  farms 
parallels  this  movement,  although  actual  total  farm  production  continues 
to  maintain  high  levels. 

In  1935,  the  Alexandria-Pineville  area  contained  40,000  farms.  In 
1959  this  number  had  decreased  to  18,000.  The  drop  in  farm  population  was 
even  more  startling--in  1945  it  was  122,000,  while  in  1960  only  48,000 
lived  on  farms. 

Many  farm  migrants  undoubtedly  settle  in  Alexandria-Pineville  where 
job  opportunities  are  available,  many  in  specialized  establishments  organ- 
ized to  serve  farmers  and  handle  their  products.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
"twin-cities"  was  helped  by  this  action--population  increased  from  26,000 
in  1930  to  50,000  in  1963,  while  population  in  the  Parish  (Rapides)  spi- 
raled from  65,000  to  119,000. 

The  movement  towards  fewer  but  larger  farms  is  expected  to  continue. 
Soon,  if  not  at  the  present  time,  more  farm  boys  will  be  of  work  age  than 
can  possibly  find  employment  opportunities  in  farming.  These  opportunities 
will  further  decrease  following  more  farm  consolidation,  increasing  capital 
requirements  of  farming,  and  technological  advances  that  reduce  the  need 
for  human  energy  on  the  farm. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  fewer  opportunities  to  farm--about  350  farms 
now  change  management  in  the  area  each  year--and  the  increase  in  nonfarm 
agricultural  occupational  opportunities,  the  educational  pattern  for  rural 
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boys  must  be  reshaped  to  prepare  students  to  meet  a whole  set  of  emerging 
conditions.  Not  only  must  a boy  compete  with  graduates  from  his  own  com- 
munity, but  he  may  be  forced  to  migrate  to  Alexandria -Pineville , or  some 
other  more  distant  center  and  compete  for  a job  with  more  competitively 
trained  urban  graduates. 

The  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  88-210, 
places  new  emphasis  on  occupations  where  employment  opportunities  are  ex- 
panding in  off-farm  agriculture,  to  supplement  traditional  farmer  training 
now  in  process. 

Before  a more  comprehensive  program  can  be  arranged,  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  determine  actual  employment  in  farm-based  establishments,  along 
with  the  required  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  which  affect 
entry  in  jobs  where  satisfactory  performance  depends  upon  training  in  agri- 
culture. Once  this  information  is  known,  then  program  changes  can  be  made 
to  reflect  job  opportunities  discovered,  together  with  training  required. 

In  the  absence  of  this  information,  a survey  of  the  seven  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  State  was  made  in  a effort  to  develop  a large-scale  picture  of 
employees  and  their  qualifications  found  in  all  establishments  considered 
a part  of  the  agricultural  complex. 

Putpose  of  .^tudy 

The  Alexandria-Pineville  survey  is  a part  of  the  State  Survey,  inasmuch 
as  the  "twin  cities"  is  one  of  the  seven  metropolitan  areas. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  identify  nonfarm  agricul- 
tural business  and  professional  organizations  having  one  or  more  job  titles 
requiring  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  to  obtain  specific 
job  qualifications,  including  training  in  agriculture  associated  with  job 
entry. 
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Funds  granted  to  the  University  by  the  Board  of  Liquidation  of  the 
State  Debt  were  used  to  finance  the  survey. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  study  was  to  provide  those  engaged  in 
education  with  a knowledge  of  present  and  emerging  agricultural  occupations, 
other  than  farming  and  ranching,  for  which  instruction  in  vocational  agri- 
culture should  be  available  in  public  schools. 

For  purposes  of  this  research,  an  agricultural  occupation,  other  than 
farming  and  ranching,  refers  to  one  for  which  workers  need  competencies  in 
one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant  and  animal  science',  agricultural 
business  management  and  marketing,  and  agricultural  mechanization. 

To  make  a determination  involving  extensive  changes  in  high  school 
programs  of  vocational  agriculture,  it  was  assumed  that  the  following  in- 
formation had  to  be  gathered: 

1.  Number  of  employees  in  each  and  all  agricultural  business  firms 
or  organizations,  together  with  employee  identification  acc.ording 
to  job  title  held,  and 

2.  Competencies  needed  in  agricultural  subjects  or  skills  required 
for  job  entry  and  advancement,  and 

3.  Special  characteristics  of  all  job  titles  such  as  salary  or 
wages,  entry  age,  required  formal  education  and  experiences, 
legal  restrictions  and  union  regulations,  licensing  and  certi- 
fication, and  a description  of  work  performed  by  workers  within 
a particular  job  title. 

Survey  Procedure 

The  population  surveyed  in  Alexandria-Pineville  contained  all  nonfarm 
agricultural  businesses  and  organizations  located  within  the  immediate 
metropolitan  area  comprising  the  twin-cities. 

Alexandria  and  Pineville--commonly  called  the  crossroads  of  Louisiana-- 
are  situated  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Red  River  and  together  occupy  the 
geographic  center  of  the  State.  Workers  in  the  two  centers  in  nonfarm 
establishments  approximate  14,000,  with  about  3,500  of  this  number  employed 
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in  manufacturing.  More  than  100  manufacturers  are  located  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Agricultural  products  such  as  timber,  livestock  and  dairying, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn  and  soybeans  make  up  a major  source  of  raw  products 
for  these  plants.  Non-manufacturing  concerns  are  engaged  in  supplying 
services  to  both  farmers  and  non-farmers. 

A comprehensive  list  of  agriculturally  oriented  firms  and  organizations 
was  developed  for  the  Alexandria -Pineville  community  and  refined  to  include 
only  those  most  likely  to  have  one  or  more  employees  with  knowledge  or  skill 
in  agricultural  subjects.  This  action  was  supported  by  information  obtained 
from  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  local  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Directory,  the 
several  trade  associations,  records  of  the  Alexandria -Pineville  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  local  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Endorsement  of  the  proposal  to  survey  these  establishments  was  extended 
by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Alexandria-Pineville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Officials  of  the  Chamber  advised  each  establishment  by  letter  of 
such  endorsement.  A letter  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  directed 
to  each  establishment  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana 
State  University.  Support  of  the  survey  was  given  by  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  and  both  broadcasting  companies,  Alexandria 
Broadcasting  Company  and  Dixie  Broadcasting  Service. 

A group  of  prospective  interviewers  was  recruited  by  the  local  Division 
of  Employment  Security.  These  were  screened  and  six  were  employed*  and 
trained  by  University  personnel  to  make  the  survey.  These  surveys  were  made 
over  a 10-day  period  under  University  supervision,  using  facilities  of  the 
local  Employment  Security  office  as  a base  of  operations  . 


* See  Appendix  B 
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Each  interviewer  was  assigned  a group  of  firms  to  contact  and  arrange 
with  management  an  acceptable  day  and  hour  for  a personal  interview.  There 
were  no  refusals--information  obtained  by  the  interviewer  from  the  inter- 
viewee  was  recorded,  using  a schedule* *  developed  for  statewide  use. 

A total  of  139*  establishments  cooperated  in  the  survey--100  per  cent 
of  those  having  employees  with  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects. 
These  organizations  employed  3,048  workers --913  were  required  to  have  train 
ing  in  agriculture. 


Treatment  of  Survey  Information 

Information  supplied  by  the  139  farm-based  firms  surveyed  was  organ- 
ized under  three  general  categories  for  purposes  of  presentation:  1) 

Occupational  families,  2)  Classification  of  job  titles  into  levels  of 
employment  and  training  required  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  3)  Special 
requirements  for  job  entry. 

Occupational  families  selected  were  patterned  after  those  adopted  for 
use  throughout  the  country  where  similiar  studies  are  underway --they  are 
Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service;  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment;  Livestock 
and  Poultry;  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation;  Ornamental  Horticulture 
Wildlife  and  Recreation;  Farm  Services;  and  Agricultural  Services.  Total 
numbers  of  employees  requiring  training  in  agricultural  subjects  were 
determined  for  each  job  title  in  all  eight  occupational  families. 

Job  titles  found  were  classified  according  to  levels  of  employment, 
ranging  from  a high  to  a low  grade  performance  including  Professional; 
Technical;  Managerial;  Supervisory;  Sales;  Office;  Skilled;  Semi-Skilled; 


* See  Append rK  C 
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and  Unskilled.  For  the  occupational  families  and  each  level  of  employment, 
information  was  tabulated  showing:  age  for  entry,  monthly  salary  or  wage, 

and  the  number  of  employees  needing  knowledge  or  skill  in  each  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  areas  of  agriculture:  Crops,  Livestock,  Management  and  Mechanics. 

Employment  requirements  found  and  considered  specific  for  each  occu- 
pational family  were  determined  according  to  each  job  level.  They  are  edu- 
cation, residential  background,  farm  experience,  and  continuing  education 
required  for  advancement  after  employment. 

This  Report  is  made  in  an  attempt  to  define  the  scope  of  occupational 
opportunities  in  nonfarm  agriculture  available  within  the  Alexandria- 
Pineville  business  and  professional  complex,  with  special  regard  to  training 
that  must  be  offered  at  the  high  school  level  if  youth  is  to  be  provided 
with  the  background  required  for  entering  agricultural  occupations  per- 
formed of f-the-farm. 

Tabular  forms,  and  the  schedule  used  in  the  study,  were  designed  in 
cooperation  with  researchers  from  other  states  undertaking  studies  seeking 
to  obtain  comparable  information. 

Presentation  and  Analysis  of  Survey  Information 
Occupational  Families 

A total  of  139  agricultural  business  and  professional  organizations 
were  included  in  the  Alexandria-Pineville  survey.  The  initial  list  con- 
tained more  than  this  number;  however,  after  beginning  the  survey  it  was 
learned  that  several  establishments  listed  had  no  employees  with  competen- 
cies in  agriculture;  hence,  those  were  omitted.  Since  there  were  no  re- 
fusals to  cooperate,  100  per  cent  of  those  considered  pertinent  to  the 
study  were  included  in  the  survey.  All  of  these  were  categorized  in  one  of 
the  appropriate  eight  major  occupational  families. 
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Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment  Dealer 


Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

Fence  Company 

Wholesale  Distributing  Company 

Feed  and  Seed  Store 

Building  Supply  Store 

Hardware  Store 

Department  Store 

Dime  Store 

Drug  Store 

’ Agricultural  Chemicals  Dealer 
Dairy  Farm  Equipment  Dealer 
La.  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Fertilizer  Company 


Livestock  and  Poultry 

Livestock  Auction  Barn 
Poultry  By-Products  Company 
Poultry  and  Egg  Processing  Plant 
Creamery 

Milk  Distributorship 
Packing  Plant.. 

Grocery  Store 
Slaughter  House 
Dairy  Products  Company 

Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

Paper  Company 

Cotton  Products  Company 

Cotton  Gin 

Creosoting  Company 

Cotton  Division,  Agri.  Mkt.  Service 

Forestry  Experiment  Station 

Fruit  Stand 

Forestry  Consulting  Firm 
Produce  Company 
Fruit  Market 

Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 

Forest  Service 

Tree  Service  Company 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

Nursery 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fishery  Commission 
City  Park 
Golf  Course 
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Farm  Service 


Insurance  Company 
Research  Consulting  Firm 
Real  Estate  Company 
Building  Contractor 
Electric  Power  Supplier 
Pest  Exterminating  Company 
Farm  Bureau 
Welding  Company 
Machine  Shop 

Plant  Pest  Control  Division  (USDA) 


Agricultural  Service 

Vocational  Agricultural  Teacher 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Veterinary  Hospital 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agricultural  Stablizer  and  Conservation  Agency 
State  Agricultural  Market  Commission 
Bank- -Commercial 

Bank--Federal  Land  Bank  Association 
Federal  Home  Administration 
Water  Shed  Conservation  Office 


TABLE  I 


NUMBER  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES,  AND 
AGENCIES  GROUPED  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY,  1964 


Occupational  Family Number 


Farm  Machinery,  Sales  and  Service  4 
Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment  43 
Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries  19 
Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation  16 
Ornamental  Horticulture  12 
Wildlife  and  Recreation  1 
Farm  Service  • 29 
Agricultural  Service 3^ 


Total  139 


Nonfarm  agricultural  business  activity  in  the  Alexandria-Pineville 
locality  follows  a common  pattern  for  all  business-there  is  a concentration 
of  firms  and  agencies  providing  services. 

There  were  relatively  few  concerns  actually  engaged  in  manufacturing 
farm  products  into  consumable  commodities.  Over  50  per  cent  could  be 
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classified  under  two  occupational  families:  1)  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment, 

and  2)  Farm  Service  Occupations.  The  location  in  Alexandria  of  a number 
of  Federal  agencies  helped  to  swell  numbers  providing  agricultural  services. 

The  rank  of  occupational  families  according  to  number  of  establishments 
was  as  follows: 

1)  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

2)  Farm  Service 

3)  Livestock  and  Poultry  Industries 

4)  Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

5)  Agricultural  Service 

6)  Ornamental  Horticulture 

7)  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

8)  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

There  was  no  recognizable  pattern  followed  by  all  establishments  as  to 
a major  product  or  service  emphasized  for  the  Area,  with  the  exception  of 
farm  and  agricultural  services. 

Number  Employed  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

The  number  of  workers  employed  in  the  139  firms  and  agencies  surveyed, 
together  with  those  having  competencies  in  agriculture,  is  shown  by  occupa- 
tional family  in  Table  II. 


TABLE  II 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES,  INDUSTRIES 
AND  AGENCIES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  HAVING  AGRICULTURAL 
COMPETENCIES,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


Occupational  Family 

Total  Number 
of  Employees 

Employees  Having  Agricultural  Competencies 

Current  Employment 

Expected  Employment 
Five  Years  Hence 

Farm  Machinery 

Sales  and  Service 

55 

48 

48 

Farm  Supplies 

and  Equipment 

1,321 

146 

155 

Livestock  and  Poultry 

442 

141 

155 

Crops,  Forestry,  and 

Soil  Conservation 

315 

237 

246 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

92 

77 

88 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

11 

6 

- 6 

Farm  Service 

687 

159 

178 

Agricultural  Service 

125 

99 

99 

Total 

3,048 

913 

975 

A total  of  3,048  persons  were  employed  in  Alexandria-Pineville  by  firms 
and  agencies  making  up  the  agricultural  complex;  of  these  913,  or  32  per 
cent,  were  requii-'.d  to  have  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects-- 
five  years  hence  the  number  will  expand  to  975. 

More  than  one-half  of  those  employe'd  were  engaged  in  giving  some  type 
of  farm  or  agricultural  service.  Occupational  families,  xdien  ranked  according 
to  number  of  workers,  appeared  as  follows: 

1)  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

2)  Farm  Service 

3)  Livestock  and  Poultry 

4)  Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

5)  Agricultural  Service 

6)  Ornamental  Horticulture 

7)  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

8)  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

The  number  of  workers  with  agricultural  competencies  in  each  occupa- 
tional family  had  no  particular  relation  to  total  employment,  rather,  the 
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work  performed  by  firms  within  a family  appeared  to  exert  more  influence  on 
proportion  of  workers  needing  agricultural  knov/ledge  or  skill. 

Assuming  that  rank  of  occupational  families,  according  to  numbers  of 
workers  required  to  have  agricultural  competencies,  indicated  outlook  in 
agricultural  occupational  opportunities  to  youth,  the  eight  families  ranked 
in  the  following  ordei : 

1)  Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

2)  Farm  Service 

3)  Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

4)  Livestock  and  Poultry 

5)  Agricultural  Service 

6)  Ornamental  Horticulture 

7)  Farm  Machinery  Sales  and  Service 

8)  Wildlife  and  Recreation 

Only  three  of  the  occupational  families  were  not  expected  to  grow  in 
number  of  employees  trained  in  agricultural  subjects:  1)  Farm  Machinery 

Sales  and  Service,  2)  Wildlife  and  Recreation,  and  3)  Agricultural  Service. 
The  other  five  families  plan  the  addition  of  62  v/orkers  over  the  coming  five 
year  period--an  increase  of  some  7 per  cent. 

Growth  will  occur  most  in  families  covering  livestock  and  poultry j 
and  crops,  forestry,  and  soil  conservation.  This  is  a logical  expectation 
since  the  Area  has  great  potential  in  these  segments  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, while  soil  conservation  will  continue  to  be  of  concern  to  all. 

Job  Titles  According  to  Occupational  Families  and  Levels  of  Employment 
The  913  workers  serving  in  an  agricultural  capacity  in  the  139 
establishments  surveyed  held  224  different  job  titles,  ranging  in  performance 
from  the  level  of  laborer  to  professional  status. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  of  job  titles  by  occupational  families. 
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TABLE  III 


NUMBER  OF  JOB  TITLES  IN  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING,  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


Occupational  Family 

Number  of 
Job  Titles 

Number 

Five 

of  Job  Titles 
Years  Hence 

Farm  Machinery,  Sales  and  Service 

13 

17 

Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 

43 

49 

Livestock  and  Poultry 

26 

27 

Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

55 

55 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

8 

12 

Wildlife  and  Recreation 

2 

2 

Farm  Service 

43 

56 

Agricultural  Service 

34 

34 

Total 

224 

252 

A detailed  breakdoxm  of  job  titles  is  shown  for  each  of  the  eight 
occupational  families,  together  with  the  number  of  workers  in  each  title 
found  in  the  survey. 


OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 


LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

AND  JOB  TITLES  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 


Fam  Machinery  Sales  and  Services  Professional  0 

Technical  0 

Managerial 

Manager  4 

Assistant  Manager  2 

Parts  Manager  2 

Office  Manager  2 

Supervisory 

Shop  Foreman  4 

Parts  Foreman  1 

Sales 

Salesman  8 

Office 
Skilled 

Mechanic  10 

Parts  Man  3 

Truck  Mechanic  4 

Farm  Equipment  Mechanic  3 

Semi-Skilled 

Assemblyman  3 

Truck  Driver  1 

Unskilled 

Porter  1 
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Farm  Supplies  and  Equipment 


Professional 

Plant  Breeder  1 

Forester  1 

Engineer  1 

Technical 

Seed  Analyzer  1 

Lumber  Grader  1 

Managerial 

General  Manager  3 

Manager  36 

Assistant  Manager 
Vice-President 
Office  Manager 
President 

Secretary-Treasurer  1 

Sales  Manager  7 

Production  Manager  1 

Supervisory 

Mill  Foreman  4 

Woods  Foreman  2 

Department  Supervisor  1 

Superintendent  1 

Foreman,  Supervisor  1 

Plant  Supervisor  1 

Production  Supervisor  1 

Warehouse  Supervisor  1 

Seed  Dryer  Supervisor  1 

Sales 

Salesman  25 

Sales  Clerk  4 

Sales  Girl  3 

Outside  Salesman  5 

Telephone  Salesman  2 

Pharmacutical  Buyer  1 

Lumber  Buyer  1 

Office 

Bookkeeper  2 

Shipping  Clerk  3 

Receiving  Clerk  1 

Accountant  1 

Skilled 

Estimator  1 

Serviceman  1 

Semi-Skilled 

Assistant  Seed  Dryer  1 

Unskilled 

Installation  Man  3 

Warehouseman  4 

Porter  2 

Delivery  Man  1 

Warehouse  Assistant  1 

14 
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Livestock  and  Poultry 


Professional  0 

Technical 

Cattle  Buyer  2 

Managerial 

Manager  19 

President  2 

Sales  Manager  2 

Procurement  Manager  1 

Assistant  Manager  8 

L-roduc  tion  Manager  1 

Supervisory 

Foreman  5 

Shift  Supervisor  2 

Route  Supervisor  1 

Processing  Foreman  1 

Superintendent  1 

Plant  Supervisor  1 

Sales 

Sales  Clerk  3 

Salesman  4 

Buyer  7 

Office 

Shipping  Clerk  3 

Skilled 

Livestock  Handler  8 

Stockman  I5 

Processor  (poultry)  24 

Smoker  4 

Carpenter  1 

Meat  Cutter  9 

Processor  (beef)  2 

Semi-Skilled 

Candler  and  Grader  4 

Yardman  12 

Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation 

Professional 

Area  Forester  Superintendent  2 

District  Forest  Superintendent  1 

Unit  Forester  1 

Agri-Commodity  Supervisor  1 

Asst.  Commodity  Supervisor  1 

Research  Forester  11 

Range  Conservationist  8 

Soil  Scientist  1 

Entomologist  3 

Plant  Physiologist  1 

Mechanical  Engineer  1 

Forester  11 

Technical 

Forest  Technician  1 

Treating  Technician  2 

Forest  Ranger  16 
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Ornamental  Horticulture 


Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Business  Manager 
General  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Production  Manager 
Plant  Manager 
Gin  Manager 
President 
Supervisory 
Woodyard  Foreman 
Gin  Superintendent 
Mill  Superintendent 
Plant  Superintendent 
Maintenance  Foreman 
Repair  Shop  Foreman 
General  Superintendent  of 
Sales 
Buyer 

Seed  Buyer 
Salesman 
Office 

Seed  Checker  & Weigher 
Secretary 
Shipping  Clerk 
Skilled 
Gin  Operator 
Stand  Man 
Forest  Fanner 
Cabinet  Maker 
Radio  Operator 
Mechanic 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 
Parts  Man 
Look-out  Man 
Semi-Skilled 
Fire  Guard 
Tractor  Operator 
Packer-Shipper 
Forest  Fireman 
Forest  Towerman 
Maintenance  Helper 
Unskilled 
Laborer 
Woods  Crew 
Trade  Helper 

Professional 

Technical 

Managerial 

Manager 

Assistant  Manager 
Supervisory 

Nursery  Foreman 

16 


o 
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16 

2 

1 

1 

17 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1, 

Mills  1 

3 

5 

. 11 

1 

1 

2 

6 
8 
8 
1 
1 
5 

3 
1 
7 

7 

4 
2 

13 

5 
5 

17 

3 

1 

0 

0 

14 
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Wildlife  and  Recreation 


Farm  Service 


Office  0 
Skilled 

Propogator  3 
Semi-Skilled  q 
Unskilled 

Nursery  Laborer  35 
Nursery  Helper  9 
Landscape  Laborer  5 
Yardman  1 


Professional 

Biologist  1 

Technical  q 

Managerial  q 

Supervisory 

Area  Supervisor  5 

Sales  0 

Office  0 

Skilled  0 

Unskilled  q 

Professional 

Work  Unit  Supervisor  1 

Agricultural  Engineer  4 

Entomologist  1 

County  Supervisor  l 

State  Director  l 

Administration  Officer  1 

Engineer  1 

Loan  Specialist  l 

Loan  Specialist  Assistant  1 

Farm  Management  Officer  2 

Loan  Officer  1 

Technical 

Service  Technician  14 

Airplane  Pilot  2 

Artificial  Inseminator  1 

Management  Technician  1 

Plant  Covered  Technician  1 

Milk  Technician  2 

Breeding  Technician  1 

Managerial 

Manager  26 

District  Manager  1 

Assistant  Manager  1 

Supervisory 

Machinist  Foreman  2 

Service  Supervisor  1 

Foreman  4 

Sales 

Salesman  9 

Insurance  Salesman  4 


Agricultural  Service 


Office 

Secretary  2 

Bookkeeper  1 

Office  Clerk  1 

Skilled 

Pest  Treator  2 

Machine  Operator  10 

Welder  14 

Well-Service  Man  3 

Pest-Control  Serviceman  3 

Well  Driller  2 

Mechanic  7 

Pest-Control  Operator  4 

Carpenter  8 

Termite  Man  2 

Semi-Skilled  " 

Welder  Helper  2 

Scout  II  1 

Well-Driller  Helper  2 

Painter  4 

Machinist  Helper  6 

Unskilled  ^ 0 


Professional 
Veterinarian 
Senior  Counselor 
Counselor 
Instructor 

Vocational  Agri.  Teacher 
State  Administration  Officer 
Soil  Conservationist 
Soil  Scientist 
Agricultural  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Biologist 
Forester 
County  Manager 
Party  Leader 
Agricultural  Economist 
Hydraulic  Engineer 
Geologist 
Technical 
Draftsman 

Conservation  Technician 
Civil  Engineer  Technician 
Managerial 

Administration  Officer 
President 
Vice-President 
Loan-Officer 
Supervisory 
Sales 


4 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 

10 

7 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 
1 

0 
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Office 

Clerks 

Stenographer 
Chief  Clerk 

Conservation  Program  Clerk 
Allotments  Program  Clerk 
Soil  Bank  Clerk 
Counter  Clerk 
Bookkeeper 

Administrative  Clerk 


8 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Skilled 

Auto  Mechanic 
Surveyor 


1 

4 


Semi-Skilled 

Veterinarian  Helper 
Kennel  Helper 


3 

2 

0 


Unskilled 


It  was  quite  obvious  that  nonfarm  agriculture  in  Alexandria -Pineville 
contained  a number  and  variety  of  distinct  jobs  for  which  rural  youth  could 
prepare  and  aspire. 

Practically  all  of  the  eight  occupational  families  provided  job  titles 
in  a sufficient  quantity  to  challenge  the  occupational  interests  of  rural 
youth,  even  though  interest  by  the  individual  may  be  focused  upon  a par- 
ticular segment  of  nonfarm  agriculture.  The  outlook  is  expected  to  widen 
inasmuch  as  job  titles  are  expected  to  increase  by  28,  or  12  per  cent,  over 
the  next  five-year  period,  a development  that  will  make  nonfarm  agriculture 
in  the  Area  even  more  attractive  to  youth. 

Levels  of  Employment  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Management,  skilled,  and  professional  levels  of  employment  in  order 
named  contained  the  largest  number  of  workers  in  all  occupational  families; 
followed  by  unskilled,  sales,  and  semi-skilled.  Fewer  were  employed  for  sales 
and  technical  work.  Office  workers  were  not  frequently  found  with  a knowledge 
of  agricultural  subjects,  however,  it  was  surprising  to  discover  a number  of 
firms  requiring  agricultural  knowledge  of  those  serving  in  office  job  titles. 

Table  IV  includes  total  employees  required  to  have  agricultural  training 
by  levels  of  employment  in  the  eight  occupational  families. 
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Employment  at  the  professional  and  technical  levels  was  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation;  Agricultural 
Service;  and  Farm  Service.  The  various  job  titles  under  management  were 
well  distributed  over  all  occupational  families.  Skilled  workers  were  con- 
centrated in  Farm  Machinery  and  Sales;  Livestock  and  Poultry;  Crops,  Forestry 
and  Soil  Conservation;  and  Farm  Service.  The  semi-skilled  were  limited 
primarily  to  Crops,  Forestry  and  Soil  Conservation;  and  Farm  Service.  The 
unskilled  were  found  in  Ornamental  Horticulture.  These  concerns  were  family 
owned  and  operated,  with  a supporting  crew  of  unskilled  workers. 

A listing  of  those  employed  at  the  various  job  levels  depicts  rather 
clearly  the  levels  of  employment  offering  the  most  promise  to  young  people, 
taking  into  account  ranking  according  to  numbers  working  at  each  level: 

1)  Management 

2)  Skilled 

3)  Professional 

4)  Unskilled 

5)  Sales 

6)  Semi-Skilled 

7)  Supervision 

8)  Technical 

9)  Office 

Job  Entry  Age  For  Nonfarm  Agricultural  Workers 

Age  of  all  employees  with  agricultural  competencies  in  the  139 
establishments  was  obtained  by  level  of  employment  for  each  occupational 
family.  Emphasis  was  given  to  minimum  and  maximum  age  for  job  entry  in 
addition  to  employee  age  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Tables  V-1  through  V-8  show  age  averages  under  each  category. 


TABLE  V-1 


i 

AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF -THE -FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  MACHINERY  SALES 

AND  SERVICE 

Level  of  Employment  Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

33 

25 

37 

Supervisory 

37 

25 

41 

Sales 

31 

25 

38 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

35 

25 

42 

Semi-Skilled 

25 

25 

31 

Unskilled 

45 

25 

35 

TABLE  V-2 

AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

FARM 

SUPPLIES 

AND  EQUIPMENT 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

35 

25 

35 

Technical 

40 

28 

50 

Managerial 

37 

28 

50 

Supervisory 

32 

27 

43 

Sales 

35 

25 

41 

Office 

34 

25 

46 

Skilled 

35 

25 

50 

Semi-Skilled 

25 

20 

45 

Unskilled 

38 

25 

39 

ERIC 
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TABLE  V-3 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE ---AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 

Level  of  Emplovment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

25 

25 

35 

Managerial 

31 

29 

51 

Supervisory 

34 

28 

46 

Sales 

39 

26 

53 

Office 

35 

25 

45 

Skilled 

39 

25 

51 

Semi-Skilled 

25 

25 

38 

Unskilled 

33 

25 

42 

TABLE 

V-4 

AVERAGE  PRESENT 

AGE- 

---AVERAGE 

MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 

AGE  OF 

$NTRY  INTO 

OFF-THE-FARFl  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

CROPS , 

FORESTRY,  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

26 

25 

52 

Technical 

34 

32 

49 

Managerial 

35 

28 

47 

Supervisory 

34 

29 

46 

Sales 

36 

25 

51 

Office 

37 

25 

35 

Skilled 

36 

25 

48 

Semi-Skilled 

33 

25 

45 

Unskilled 

28 

25 

43 
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TABLE  V-5 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


ORNAMENTAL 

HORTICULTURE 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

36 

26 

54 

Supervisory 

0 

25 

0 

Sales  ^ 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

25 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

32 

31 

55 

TABLE 

V-6 

AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE- --AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 
AGE  OF  ENTRY  INTO  OFF-THE-FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY  OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

• 

WILDLIFE  AND 

RECREATION 

Level  of  Employment  Present 

Minimum  Maximum 

Professional  0 
Technical  0 
Managerial  0 
Supervisory  0 
Sales  0 
Office  0 
Skilled  0 
Semi-Skilled  0 
Unskilled  0 

25  0 
0 0 
0 0 
25  0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
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TABLE  V-7 


AVERAGE  PRESENT  AGE ---AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 


AGE  OF 
BY 

ENTRY  INTO  OFF -THE - 
OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 

FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 
AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

FARM 

SERVICE 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

34 

27 

47 

Technical 

31 

25 

42 

Managerial 

37 

29 

48 

Supervisory 

38 

27 

49 

Sales 

34 

25 

47 

Office 

32 

25 

45 

Skilled 

33 

25 

47 

Semi-Skilled 

34 

25 

46 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  V-8 

AVERAGE . PRESENT  AGE- 

---AVERAGE  MINIMUM  AND  AVERAGE  MAXIMUM 

AGE  OF 

ENTRY  INTO 

OFF -THE-; 

FARM  AGRICULTURE  OCCUPATIONS 

BY 

OCCUPATIONAL  FAMILY 

AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES 

Level  of  Employment 

Present 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Professional 

29 

26 

44 

Technical 

25 

25 

35 

Managerial 

30 

25 

40 

Supervisory 

0 

0 

0 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Oil ice 

32 

25 

55 

Skilled 

40 

25 

45 

Semi-Skilled 

25 

25 

40 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

There  was  no  discernable  trend  in  age  of  employees  for  any  specific 
occupational  family  or  for  any  particular  business  or  agency.  Current  ages 
of  all  employees  ranged  around  the  35  year  average  for  all  occupational  famil- 
ies and  in  all  establishments.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  trends  were  quite 
apparent  when  dealing  with  minimum  and  maximum  ages  specified  for  job  entry. 

The  age  considered  acceptable  for  job  entry  at  the  various  levels 
’’zeroed"  in  at  age  25;  while  maximum  age  for  job  entry  was  focused  upon  age 
45,  regardless  of  the  occupational  family.  Most  employers  felt  that  pro- 
spective employees  should  be  young  enough  to  offer  at  least  20  years  of 
service  before  retirement,  and  that  few  applica'nts  accumulated  necessary 
knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  before  age  25. 

The  minimum  age  of  25  for  first  employment  would  presumably  operate 
against  youth  completing  vocational  agriculture  programs,  whether  at  the 
high  school  or  post  high  school  levels.  Actually,  management  indicated 
willingness  to  employ  at  an  earlier  age  providing  applicants  possessed  the 
necessary  knowledge  or  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  In  actual  practice 
it  was  found  that  job  title  applicants  generally  acquired  qualifications  by 
previous  work  experiences  which  generally  consumed  the  years  between  high 
school  graduation  and  entry  in  a job  having  both  identity  and  permanance. 

Proper  training  in  high  school  would  tend  to  offset  this  condition  and 
insure  job  entry  before  age  25. 

Salaries  of  Workers  Employed  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Salaries  or  wages  for  all  913  workers  were  determined  for  each  occupational 
family  according  to  levels  of  employment.  Tables  VI- 1 through  VI-8  show  monthly 
median  salaries  under  categories  "Beginning"  and  "Maximum".  Maximum  recorded 
was  $700.00  per  month  and  above;  hence,  where  this  figure  is  shown  it  can  be 
interpreted  to  mean  a minimum  for  this  bracket. 
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TABLE  VI- 1 


r 

MEDIAN  MIONTHLY  SAL/\RY  ( 
OTHER  THAN  FARMIING  BY 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF 

OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OCCUPATIONAL 
EMIPLOYMENT 

E — 

FARM  MIACHINERY  SALES 

AND  SERVICE 

MIedian  Mlonthly  Salary 

1 Level  of  Employment 

1 

Beginning 

Present 

Maximum 

1 Professional 

0 

0 

0 

? Technical 

0 

0 

0 

1 Managerial 

413.50 

0 

563.50 

1 Supervisory 

451.00 

0 

617.66 

f Sales 

376.00 

0 

700.00(6c  above) 

3 Office 

0 

0 

0 

1 Skilled 

280.41 

0 

416.28 

^ Semi-Skilled 

244.75 

0 

394.75 

f Unskilled 

226.00 

0 

226.00 

O 

MC 


TABLE  VI -2 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Level  of  Employment 


Beginning 


Median  Monthly  Salary 


Present 


Maximum 


Professional 

No  salary  given 

0 

No  salary  given 

Technical 

226.00 

0 

276.00 

Managerial 

594.75 

0 

700.00 

Supervisory 

401.00 

0 

538.50 

Sales 

343.85 

0 

593.85 

Office 

247.00 

0 

326.00 

Skilled 

278.78 

0 

446.31 

Semi-Skilled 

276.00 

0 

426.00 

Unskilled 

221.00 

0 

240.00 
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TABLE  VI -3 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


LIVESTOCK  AND 

POULTRY 

Median  Monthly 

Salary 

Level  of  Employment 

Beginning 

Present 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

501.00 

0 

700.00(&  above) 

Managerial 

451.00 

0 

700.00(&  above) 

Supervisory 

413.50 

0 

544.75 

Sales 

328.08 

0 

700.00(&  above) 

Office 

234.34 

0 

401.00 

Skilled 

238.50 

0 

276.00 

Semi-Skilled 

220.00 

0 

255.00 

Unskilled 

201.00 

0 

251.00 

TABLE  VI -4 

MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

CROPS,  FORESTRY,  AND 

SOIL  CONSERVATION 

Median  Monthly 

Salary 

Level  of  Employment 

Beginning 

Present 

Maximum 

Professional 

437.36 

0 

700.00(&  above) 

Technical 

388.50 

0 

541.62 

Managerial 

436.00 

0 

601.00 

Supervisory 

382.25 

0 

571.83 

Sales 

365.58 

0 

513.50 

Office 

276.00 

0 

438.50 

Skilled 

234.34 

0 

341.00 

Semi-Skilled 

201.00 

0 

301.00 

Unskilled 

184.34 

0 

226.00 

TABLE  VI-5 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 


Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning 

Present 

Maximum 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

216.00 

0 

294.75 

Supervisory 

205.00 

0 

285.00 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

256.00 

0 

356.00 

Semi-Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

177.84 

0 

190.58 

TABLE  VI- 6 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION 


Level  of  Employment 


Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning Present Maximum 


Professional 

Technical 

Managerial 

Supervisory 

Sales 

Office 

Skilled 

Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled 


No  salary  given  0 

0 0 

0 0 

326.00  0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 


No  salary  given 
0 
0 

476.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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TABLE  VI- 7 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


FARM  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Level  of  Employment 


Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning Present Maximum 


Professional 

401.00 

0 

700.00 

Technical 

327.38 

0 

516.90 

Managerial 

562.72 

0 

700.00 

Supervisory 

384.34 

0 

601.00 

Sales 

333.14 

0 

692.66 

Office 

236.00 

0 

363.50 

Skilled 

364.75 

0 

419.75 

Semi-Skilled 

319.75 

0 

394.42 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

TABLE  VI- 8 


MEDIAN  MONTHLY  SALARY  OF  OCCUPATIONS 
OTHER  THAN  FARMING  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
FAMILY  AND  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 


Level  of  Employment 

Median  Monthly  Salary 

Beginning 

Present 

Maximum 

Professional 

449.08 

0 

700.00(&  above) 

Technical 

372.42 

0 

700.00(6:  above) 

Managerial 

501.00 

0 

700.00(6:  above) 

Supervisory 

0 

0 

0 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

313.50 

0 

413.50 

Skilled 

376.00 

0 

476.00 

Semi-Skilled 

201.00 

0 

301.04 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

There  was  a marked  tendency  among  all  establishments  to  pay  salaries 
in  keeping  v;ith  training  and  responsibilities,  starting  with  a low  income 
level  for  the  unskilled  with  increments  for  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
workers  and  continuing  upward  through  sales,  supervision,  management,  and 
professional . 

Generally,  salaries  paid  workers  were  consistently  advanced  with  tenure, 
except  for  the  unskilled. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  the  913  workers  were  employed  at  the  professional, 
management  and  supervisory  levels.  Professional  workers  were  found  in  only 
three  occupational  families:  1)  Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation; 

2)  Farm  Service;  and  3)  Agricultural  Service. 

Starting  salaries  for  professionals,  manager  and  supervisors  ranged 
around  $400.00  per  month,  v;hile  maximum  salaries  exceeded  $700.00. 

The  total  force  of  workers  included  relatively  few  technicans.  The  49 
workers  found  were  distributed  over  all  occupational  families  except  three: 

1)  Ornamental  Horti'culture;  2)  Wildlife  and  Recreation;  and  3)  Farm  Machinery 
Sales  and  Service.  With  the  exception  of  those  employed  in  Farm  Supplies 
and  Equipment,  technicans  were  well  paid  in  comparison  to  other  levels 
including  sales  and  supervisory.  Initial  rates  were  slightly  under  $400.00 
per  month,  but  advanced  to  $700.00  and  above  with  tenure. 

Employees  engaged  in  sales  were  found  in  two  categories:  those  on  a 
stipulated  salary,  and  those  on  a salary  plus  commission.  Beginning  salaries 
were  about  equal  for  both  groups,  with  those  on  commission  earning  much  more 
with  tenure. 

Skilled  workers  were  found  in  all  occupational  families  other  than 
Wildlife  and  Recreation  and  Ornamental  Horticulture.  Beginning  salaries 
outside  Agricultural  and  Farm  Services  were  under  $300.00  per  month  but 
advanced  up  to  $500.00  with  tenure.  Semi-skilled  workers  earned  from  $50.00 
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to  $100.00  per  month  less  than  skilled  workers,  while  earnings  of  the 
unskilled  ranged  around  the  $200.00  figure  without  appreciable  advancement 
with  tenure. 

Educational  Level  Desired  of  Persons  Entering  Nonfann  Agricultural 
Occupations 

Table  VII  gives  the  educational  level  desired  of  those  who  plan 
occupations  in  nonfarm  agriculture. 


TABLE  VII 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  DESIRED  FOR  PERSONS  ENTERING 
AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  OTHER  THAN  FARMING 


Occupational 

Number  of  Employees 

Family 

Less  Than 

H.S. 

H.S. 

Graduate 

Post  H.S. 
Technical 
Education 

Some  College 

College  Degree 

No 

Preference 

Farm  Machinery 
Sales  & Service 

1 

26 

1 

18 

2 

0 

Farm  Supplies  and 
Equipment 

4 

73 

9 

34 

26 

0 

Livestock  and 
Poultry 

12 

107 

2 

13 

7 

0 

Crops,  Forestry,  and 
Soil  Conservation 

30 

115 

0 

29 

63 

0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

8 

51 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

Wildlife  and 
Recreation 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Farm  Service 

14 

68 

8 

48 

21 

0 

Agricultural  Service 

1 

26 

9 

3 

60 

0 

Total 

70 

471 

29 

162 

181 

0 

Students  planning  careers  in  nonfarm  agriculture  were  expected  to 
complete  high  school--at  least  a third  of  them  must  attend  or 'graduate  from 
college.  Insofar  as  the  139  establishments  contacted  were  concerned,  this 
segment  of  the  Alexandria-Pineville  economy  had  no  place  for  those  not  com- 
pleting high  school--only  seven  per  cent  of  the  employees  found  would  be 
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replaced  by  persons  with  less  than  a high  school  education  when  vacancies 
occurred . 

Emphasis  upon  college  training  was  significant.  While  total  number  of 
employees  with  agricultural  competencies  was  9l3;  only  112  were  classified 
at  the  professional  level.  Still  employers  indicated  a preference  of 
college  training  for  343,  or  37  per  cent,  of  all  employees  without  regard 
to  level  of  employment.  In  fact,  the  number  of  employers  preferring  college 
training  compared  favorably  with  those  willing  to  accept  workers  with  a high 
school  education.  By  way  of  comparison,  much  less  concern  was  expressed 
about  qualifications  earned  from  post  high  school  technical  programs. 

The  preference  by  employers  for  formally  educated  workers  was  not  only 
general,  but  applied  to  all  occupational  families.  One  family.  Agricultural 

Service,  required  more  college  graduates  than  all  other  employees  combined. 

► 

In  comments  made  aside  from  supplying  information  requested  by  inter- 
viewers, a number  of  employers  expressed  distress  over  the  lack  of  youth 
applying  for  jobs--that  those  applying  had  little  training  in  how  to  present 
themselves  and  had  even  less  knowledge  about  the  business  or  job  under 
consideration . 

The  insistence  of  employers  upon  formal  education  for  employees,  sup- 
plemented with  vocational  training  leading  to  job  entry,  was  apparent 
throughout  the  survey.  Actually,  it  was  found  that  nonfarm  agriculture 
was  "hungry"  for  well  trained  young  employees' who  had  growth  potential. 
Residential  Background  Preferred  For  New  Employees  in  Nonfarm  Agriculture 

Generally,  it  has  been  assumed  that  employers  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
employ  workers  who  were  farm  reared.  This  was  not  factual  in  the  Alexandria- 
Pineville  area,  although  40  per  cent  of  the  employees  would  be  replaced  by 
new  workers  with  a farm  background. 
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Table  VIII  indicates  by  occupational  family  the  kind  of  background 


desired  for  agricultural  workers. 


TABLE  VIII 

RESIDENTIAL  BACKGROUND  PREFERRED  FOR  NEl^  EMPLOYEES 


Farm 

Rural 
Non farm 

Urban 

No 

Preference 

Occupational  Family 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Farm  Machinery  Sales 
and  Service 

40 

83.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

8 

17.0 

Farm  Supplies 

and  Equipment 

45 

31.0 

0 

0.0 

15 

10.0 

86 

59.0 

Livestock 

and  Poultry 

56 

40.0 

0 

0.0 

4 

3.0 

81 

57.0 

Crops,  Forestry,  and 

Soil  Conservation 

54 

23.0 

7 

3.0 

0 

0.0 

176 

74.0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

73 

95.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

r 

4 

5.0 

Wildlife  and 

Recreation 

6 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Farm  Service 

53 

33.0 

8 

5.0 

0 

0.0 

98 

62.0 

Agricultural  Service 

41 

41.0 

11 

11.0 

0 

0.0 

47 

48.0 

Total 

368 

26 

19 

500 

Occupational  families  differed  in  residential  background  desired  of 
employees,  ranging  from  a low  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  workers  in 
Crops,  Forestry,  and  Soil  Conservation  to  a high  of  100  per  cent  in  Wild- 
life and  Recreation,  that  would  be  replaced  by  those  with  a farm  background. 

The  fact  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  employees  would  be  replaced  with 
persons  without  a farm  background,  was  tempered  with  evidence  to  show  that 
employers  actually  seeking  workers  with  an  urban  or  nonfarm  background  were 
relatively  few  in  comparison  to  the  number  specifying  the  farm  as  the  kind 
of  residential  background  considered  most  desirable  in  new  employees. 

Farm  Experience  Preferred  of  New  Employees 

Farm  experience  gained  on  the  commercial  farm  took  precedence  over 
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that  obtained  on  the  noncommercial  farm,  xi?here  farm  experience  is  a factor 


favorably  influencing  job  entry  in  nonfarm  agriculture.  Table  IX  gives 
evidence  to  confirm  this  generalization. 


TABLE  IX 

FARM  EXPERIENCE  PREFERRED  FOR  NEl-J  EMPLOYEES 


Occupational  Family 

Farm 

Commercial 
No.  Per  Cent 

Noncommercial 
No.  Per  Cent 

No  Preference 
No.  Per  Cent 

Farm  Machinery  Sales 

and  Service 

40 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Farm  Supplies  and 

Equipment 

37 

82.0 

5 

11.0 

3 

7-0 

Livestock  and 

Poultry 

49 

88 .0 

0 

0.0 

7 

12.0 

Crops,  Forestry,  and 

Soil  Conservation 

30 

56.0  ■ 

3 

6.0 

21 

38.0 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

68 

93.0 

0 

0.0 

5 

7.0 

Wildlife  and 

Recreation 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

6 

100.0 

Farm  Service 

21 

40.0 

32 

60,0 

0 

0.0 

Agricultural  Service 

4 

10.0 

6 

15.0 

31 

75.0 

Total 

24.9  - 

46 

73 

Employers  were  interested 

in  their 

workers 

1 having  a background  of 

farm  experience  to  the 

extent 

that  at  least  40 

per  cent 

of  the 

total 

employees  would  eventually  be 

replaced  by  only 

those  with  farm 

experience 

and  primarily,  with  experience 

gained  on 

a commercial  farm. 

Agricultural  Subiects 

in  Which  Prospective  W^orkers  Must 

Have  Knowledge  or 

Skill 


To  determine  job  requirements  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  agri- 
cultural subjects  was  a major  objective  of  the  survey,  for  any  adjustments 
in  training  programs  must  be  made  to  conform  with  qualifications  demanded 
of  youth  when  applying  for  jobs  in  any  one  of  the  occupational  families 


regardless  of  emplo\’ment  level. 

For  purposes  of  obtaining  and  recording  knowledge  and  skill  in  agri- 
cultural subjects  needed  to  effect  job  entry,  agriculture  was  divided  into 
four  general  areas,  1)  Animal  Science,  2)  Plant  Science,  3)  Agricultural 
Business  Management,  and  Marketing,  and  4)  Agricultural  Mechanization  and 
Automation.  Component  divisions  of  each  area  were  used  to  guide  inter- 
viewees  in  making  a determination  as  to  the  agricultural  training  considered 
necessary  for  each  and  every  job  title  identified. 

Tables  X-1  through  X-8  are  designed  to  show  agricultural  subjects 
in  which  prospective  employees  must  have  training,  according  to  occupational 
levels  and  families. 

All  occupational  families  followed  a similar  pattern  in  establishing 
standards  of  knowledge  and  skill  required  in  agricultural  subjects  of 
employees  at  the  different  levels- -workers  in  management,  supervision  and 
sales  must  have  broad  training,  extending  over  all  subject  matter  areas; 
while  workers  at  the  professional,  technical  and  skilled  levels  are  expected 
to  have  intensive  training  in  specific  areas,  since  employees  at  these  level 
perform  more  specific  services. 

The  service  performed  by  establishments  making  up  a particular 
occupational  family  greatly  influenced  emphasis  placed  upon  the  intensity 
of  training  desired  in  one  or  all  of  the  agricultural  subject  areas.  For 
instance,  in  farm  machinery  sales  and  service  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
agricultural  mechanization  and  automation,  while  in  livestock  and  poultry 
this  area  was  not  considered  so  important. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  businesses  and  agencies  favored 
training  in  all  subject  matter  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  one  or  more  areas 
dealing  directly  with  the  work  or  service  to  be  performed.  There 


general  agreement  that  while  most  workers  in  nonfarm  agriculture  need  a 
broad  agricul  tiU  ITo  1 b aC  Iv^  round,  including  office  workers  in  many  instances, 
some  degree  of  specialization  had  to  be  acquired  either  by  training  or  ex- 
perience  for  jobs  at  all  levels  except  the  unskilled.  Programs  in  vocational 
agriculture  must  be  redesigned  to  cover  this  need  if  graduates  are  to  be 
prepared  to  find  satisfactory  employment  in  nonfarm  agriculture. 


TABLE  X-1 

■AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  FARM  MACHILTIRY  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt.  and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.  and 
Automotion 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

10 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Supervisory 

5 

2 

2 

4 

5 

Sales 

8 

2 

4 

6 

8 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

20 

9 

9 

0 

20 

Semi-Skilled 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Unskilled 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

48 

TABLE  X-2 


4 


4 

M 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IM  FARM  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Agricultural 

(Employee 

Subject  Area 
Frequencies) 

Agri.  Bus. 

Agri. 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Plant 

Mangt.  and 

Mech.  and 

Science 

Science 

Marketing 

Automotion 

Professional 

3 

0 

3 

3 

3 . 

Technical 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Managerial 

66 

36 

55 

55 

50 

Supervisory 

13 

3 

13 

15 

13 

Sales 

41 

25 

23 

2-5 

16 

Office 

7 

4 

4 

7 

2 

Skilled 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Semi-Skilled 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

11 

4 

5 

1 

9 

Total 

146 

TABLE  X-3 

AGRICULTURAL  AREA  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST-  BE  FAMILIAR 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 

(Employee  Frequencies) 

Agri.  Bus. 

Agri. 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Plant 

Mangt . and 

Mech . and 

Science 

Science 

Marketing 

Automotion 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial  ; 

33 

33 

11 

32 

19 

Supervisory 

11 

11 

4 

10 

11 

Sales  '> 

12 

12 

5 

12 

0 

Office 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Skilled 

64 

63 

0 

1 

1 

Semi-Skilled 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

12 

12 

0 

2 

6 

Total 

141 

38 


TABLE  X-4 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  CROPS,  FORESTRY,  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
WITH  MICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech . and 
Automotion 

Professional 

42 

13 

42 

33 

28 

Technical 

19 

0 

19 

15 

10 

Managerial 

49 

27 

49 

31 

20 

Supervisory 

7 

4 

1 

' 0 

7 

Sales 

19 

8 

19 

11 

10 

Office 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Skilled 

40 

0 

15 

11 

25 

Semi-Skilled 

36 

14 

34 

0 

9 

Unskilled 

21 

0 

17 

0 

4 

Total 

237 

TABLE  X-5 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

Level  of  Emplo3nnent 

No. 

Agricultural  .Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt . and- 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.  and 
Automotion 

Professional 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

23 

2 

23 

23 

22 

Supervisory 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

50 

0 

50 

1- 

44 

Total 

77 

er|c 
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TABLE  X-6  . 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  WILDLIFE  AND  RECREATION 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILLAR 


t 


I 


i 

i 


Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt.  and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.  and 
Automotion 

Professional 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Technical 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Managerial 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Supervisory 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Sales 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Semi-Skilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

6 ” 

TABLE  X-7 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  FARM  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 

Level  of  Emplo3rment  No. 

Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Animal 

Science 

Plant 

Science 

Agri.  Bus. 
Mangt . and 
Marketing 

Agri. 

Mech.  and 
Automotion 

Professional 

15 

11 

11 

10 

9 

Technical 

22 

22 

17 

7 

12 

Managerial 

28 

23 

22 

■ 25 

21  - 

Supervisory 

7 

3 

2 

5 

3 

Sales 

13 

5 

6 

9 

8 

Office 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Skilled 

55 

32 

20 

26 

53 

Semi-Skilled 

15 

3 

1 

1 

8 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

159 

40 


TABLE  X-8 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 
WITH  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  MUST  BE  FAMILIAR 


Agricultural  Subject  Area 
(Employee  Frequencies) 

Agri.  Bus. 

Agri . 

Level  of  Employment 

No. 

Animal 

Plant 

Mangt.  and 

Mech.  and 

Science 

Science 

Marketing 

Automotion 

Profes  jional 

51 

30 

36 

44 

47 

Techni cal 

4 

0 

4 

4 

4 

Managf  rial 

10 

8 

7 

9 

9 

Super  misery 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sale's 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Office  . 

24 

1 

7 

24 

14 

Skilled 

5. 

0 

1 

2 

5 

Semi-Skilled 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Unskilled 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

99 

Continuing  Education 

Required  of  Employees  with 

Educational  Facilities  Used 

Employers  were  asked  to  describe  in-service  training  expected  of 
employees  to  advance  on  the  job,  designating  educational  facilities  used 
or  provided  for  such  training. 

Table  XI  shows  by • occupational  family  workers  ^ho  had  or  were  enrolled 
in  programs  designed  for  upgrading  on  the  job;  also,  the  kind  of  educational 


facilities  used. 


TABLE  XI 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION  REQUIRED  OF 
EMPLOYEES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 'USED 


* 

Number  of  Employees 
(Frequency) 

Occupational  Family 

Number  of 
Employees 

Firm  or 

Industry 

School 

On-the 

Job 

Training 

Pub . Sch . 
Adult 
Educ . 

Voca- 

tional 

School 

Agri. 

Col. 

None 

Farm  Machinery 

% 

Sales  and  Service 

48 

26 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Farm  Supplies 

and  Equipment 

146 

90 

53 

3 

30 

12 

23 

Livestock  and 

- 

Poultry 

141 

23 

76 

0 

2 

4 

55 

Crops,  Forestry,  & 

Soil  Conservation 

237 

19 

• 139 

0 

14 

28 

41 

Ornamental 

Horticulture 

77 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

75 

Wildlife  and 

Recreation  ^ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Farm  Service 

159 

40 

103 

0 

6 

4 

41 

Agricultural  Service 

99 

23 

92 

0 

2 

-4 

3 

Total 

913 

222 

479 

3 

54 

52 

tt  V 

263 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  employees  participated  in  one  or  more  educa- 


tional programs’’designed  for  advancing  in  job  title  or  upgrading  on  the  job 


* held  at  the  time.  • 

I 

: Training  on  the  job  was  the  most  common  practice  of  upgrading  employees: 


firm  or  industry  schools  were  provided  by  practically  all  occupational  fam- 


ilies,  but  little  or  no  use  was  made  of  public  school  facilities,  although 


in  a few  instances  both  vocational  schools  and  colleges  were  used  for 


giving  special  instruction  to  a particular  group  of  employees. 


The  rather  general  desire  of  employers  to  have  workers  upgraded  offers 


an  opportunity  for  adult-  instruction,  either  at  the  high  school  or  post- 


high  school  levels. 
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SUMMAKi,  COMCUSTONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  scope  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  schools  of  Central  Louisiana 
must  be  broadened,  if  rural  boys  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  productive  life 
reflected  by  the  jobs  found  in  Alexandria-Pineville  nonfarm  agriculture  - 
a vital  and  growing  segment  of  the  Area's  economy. 

Vocational  Agriculture  can  not  be  "all  things  to  all  people". 

Neither  can  it's  leadership  forget  that  continuing  emphasis  on  farmer 
training  is  essential  to  life  in  the  Area.  Yet  there  has  been  too  long  a 
recess  in  training  programs  for  rural  youth,  particularly  the  farm  boy. 

Far  too  many  of  them  need  stimulation  and  guidance--they  need  the  instruction 
required  to  develop  the  ability  for  adapting  to  the  world  in  which  they  will 
live. 

For  a long  time  now,  there  has  been  a transition  in  agriculture  from 
the  farm  to  the  urban  areas,  along  with  people.  Agriculture  has  come  to 
encompass  much  more  than  farming  as  it  was  known  a few  decades  ago.  Presently, 
new  segments  of  agriculture  take  .shape  in  the  form  of  businesses  marketing 
farm  products;  supplying  farm  power  to  farmers;  manufacturing  insecticides’ 

' and  pesticides;  plus  a multitude  of  others  giving  services  to  both  farmers 
and  consumers. 

In  short,  the  agricultural  pattern  is  experiencing  drastic  but  chal- 
lenging changes,  a development  that  should  be  known  to  all  citizens,  espec- 
ially educators  who  alone  are  in  a position  to  modify  school  programs  to 
meet  such  challenges. 

The  problem  of  the  moment  is  to  marshall  enough  facts  to  open  the 
eyes  of  educators,  parents,  and  farm  boys  to  the  great  occupational  oppor- 
tunities in  agriculture,  particularly  those  available  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
where  jobs  outnumber  those  on  the  farm. 
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Summary 


Ample  proof  of  occupational  opportunities  for  tlie  agr icul tiiral  1 y trained 
was  assembled  from  businesses  and  agenei-es  taking  part  in  the  Alcxandria- 
Pineville  survey.  Information  gathered  showed  conclusively  that  youth  with 
the  right  kind  of  educational  services  could  effect  job  entry,  and  since 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  the  only  vocational  training  offered  to  bo> s 
in  the  high  schools  of  Central  Louisiana,  graduates  who  desire  to  stay  in 
agriculture  but  are  unable  to  farm  must  look  to  an  enlightened  segment  of 
the  high  school  to  prepare  them  for  nonfarm  agriculture. 

The  size  and  diversity  of  the  Alexaniria-Pineville  agricultural  com- 
plex, together  with  workers  employed  and  the  work  to  be  done,  demands  a 
steady  supply  of  well-trained  people  with  formal  agricultural  training. 

This  study  was  designed  to  glean  information  considered  necessary  to 
guide  educators  in  the  Area  towards  modifying  agricultural  instruction  at 
the  high  school  level  to  meet  Alexandria-Pineville  employer  needs  for 
agriculturally  trained  v;orkers.  It’s  primary  objectives  were;  1)  to 
determine  numbers  of  employees  in  all  agricultural  businesses  and  agencies, 
and  to  identify  job  titles;  2)  to  determine  the  agricultural  competencies 
required  for  job  entry;  and  3)  to  determine  special  characteristics  of  job 
titles,  taking  into  account  salary,  age,  farm  experience,  and  a description 
of  work  performed. 

Findings  are  summarized  below: 

1)  There  were  139  agricultural  businesses  and  agencies  making  up 
the  Alexandria-Pineville  agricultural  complex,  employing  3,048 
workers,  of  which  913  were  required  to  have  knowledge  and  skill 
in  agricultural  subjects. 

2)  The  913  workers  held  a total  of  224  different  job  titles--five 


years  hence  the  number  of  employees  will  increase  to  975,  while 
identifiable  job  titles  will  increase  to  252. 

3)  There  was  no  recognizable  pattern  of  product  or  service  provided 
by  nonfarm  agriculture,  except  that  emphasis  was  given  to  farm 
and  agricultural  services,  which  is  in  conformance  with  nation- 
wide trends. 

4)  The  diversity  and  scope  of  the  agricultural  complex  was  sufficient 
to  have  businesses  and  agencies  in  all  occupational  families,  with 
employees  in  numbers  at  all  occupational  levels,  ranging  from  low 
level  to  professional  skills. 

5)  Employees  at  the  management,  skilled,  and  professional  levels 
were  in  greatest  numbers,  with  fevzer  in  the  unskilled,  sales, 
semi-skilled,  supervision,  technical,  and  office  occupations. 

6)  There  was  a definite  trend  in  all  establishments  to  fix  minimum 
and  maximum  age  for  job  entry:  a minimum  of  age  25  for  entry 
and  a maximum  of  age  45.  Age  25  was  preferred  for  job  entry 
largely  because  of  the  lack  of  younger  persons  applying  for  work 
with  qualifications  desired,  while  maximum  age  45  was  indicated 
as  being  low  enough  to  obtain  at  least  20  years  of  service  from 
the  employee. 

7)  Commensurable  salaries  were  paid  according  to  levels  of  employ- 
ment, with  workers  at  the  professional,  managerial,  supervisory, 
skilled,  and  sales  levels  drawing  higher  salaries.  Provisions 

were  made  for  salary  increments  with  tenure,  except  for  the  unskilled. 

8)  Replacement  of  workers  was  limited  almost  entirely  to  applicants 
with  a high  school  or  college  education,  except  for  the  unskilled. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  workers  will  be  replaced  when  vacancies 
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occur  from  applicants  having  a college  degree  or  at  least  an 
appreciable  amount  of  successful  college  experience. 

9)  Employees  with  agricultural  knowledge  and  skill  in  40  per  cent 
of  the  cases  would  be  replaced  by  persons  having  a farm  resi- 
dential background,  preferably  a commercial  farm.  Although  the 
majority  of  employers  expressed  no  preference  as  to  the  kind  of 
residential  background  required  of  prospective  employees,  they 
still  did  not  indicate  a preference  for  the  urban  reared  or 
those  with  a rural  nonfarm  background. 

10)  A similar  pattern  was  followed  by  all  businesses  and  agencies 
in  specifying  the  areas  of  subject  matter  in  agriculture  re- 
quired of  employees  at  the  different  emplo3mtent  levels.  Workers 
in  management,  supervision,  and  sales  were  expected  to  have  broad 
agricultural  experience  and  training  extending  over  all  subject 
matter  areas;  while  workers  at  the  professional,  technical  and 
skilled  levels  were  required  to  have  specialized  training  in  a 
specific  area  or  a component  of  an  area,  since  a special  kind  of 
service  was  performed. 

11)  There  were  little  or  no  limitations  on  entering  the  various  job 
titles  found  in  all  occupational  families,  except  where  a college 
degree  was  required  for  a recognized  profession.  A fev;  of  the 
agricultural  agencies  were  under  Civil  Service  regulations  govern- 
ing job  entry;  also,  a few  businesses  had  contracts  with  labor 
unions,  but  no  labor  law  restrictions  were  described  as  effecting 
job  entry. 

12)  Nonfarm  agriculture  in  Alexandria-Pineville  was  expected  to  grow 
according  to  plans  projected  by  establishments  for  the  next  five 
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year  period-- job  titles  will  be  tncreased,  while  numbers  of 
employees  with  agricultural  competencies  will  advance. 

13)  Comments  expressed  by  employers  to  interviewers  showed  concern 
about  qualifications  of  high  school  graduates  applying  for  work, 
even  those  completing  vocational  agriculture.  There  was  general 
agreement  indicating  a need  for  more  comprehensive  vocational 
education  immeaiately  prior  to  employment  or  in  the  early  stages 
of  employment. 

14)  Employers  provided  for  continuing  education  of  their  workers, 
using  company  and  firm  schools  and  on-the-job  training  as  the 
most  common  means  of  effecting  such  training.  Adult  education 
programs,  post-secondary  school  courses,  and  colleges  were  in* 
frequently  used. 

Conclusions 

The  Alexandria-Pineville  survey  revealed  quite  clearly  the  tremendous 
scope  of  nonfarm  agriculture  in  the  twin  cities,  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
businesses  and  agencies  it  contained,  the  number  of  employees  in  comparison 
to  all  workers,  and  the  great  host  of  agricultural  services  performed. 

The  dimensions  of  the  agricultural  complex  not  only  makes  available 
numerous  and  varied  occupational  opportunities  to  youth  of  the  Area,  but 
also  warrants  a continuous  supply  of  wf_  U educated  prospective  workers 
trained  in  the  several  aspects  of  agricultural  business  and  industry. 

It  is  not  enough  to  equip  farmers  with  the  best  advice--the  best  tools 
available  and  the  best  education,  and  not  extend  the  same  kind  of  service 
to  those  engaged  in  nonfarm  agriculture.  The  interrelationship  between  far- 
mer and  his  counterpart  in  the  city  is  such  that  neither  can  survive  without 
the  other--both  require  the  best  educational  services,  if  they  are  to  advance 
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in  service  to  each  other  and  to  the  public. 

The  magnitude  of  nonfarm  agriculture  gives  emphasis  to  the  importance 
of  providing  workers  with  the  very  best  possible  educational  advantages, 
taking  into  account  both  the  need  for  pre -employment  training  and  giving 
continuing  education  throughout  the  workers'  careers. 

The  initial  effort  to  assemble  the  resources  required  to  cover  these 
needs  must  begin  with  the  high  school,  supplemented  with  similar  action  at 
the  post-high  school  and  college  levels.  Acceptance  of  this  premise  calls 
for  an  unprecedented  adjustment  in  the  aim  of  vocational  agriculture: 
"...preparation  for  efficiency  in  farming  operations " to  "...fitting 
youth  and  adults  for  gainful  employment  in  agricultural  occupations...". 

Conclusions  drawn  from  the  Alexandria-Pineville  study  may  well  serve 
as  a guide  to  educators  in  the  Area  towards  stretching  the  dimensions  of 
Vocational  agriculture  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  who  are  interested  in 
preparing  for  nonfarm  agricultural  occupations,  available  in  the  twin  cities 
or  in  a more  distant  urban  center.  Some  of  the  more  pertinent  conclusions 
are:  ^ 

1)  Businesses  and  agencies  engaged  in  handling  agricultural  pro- 
duction, plus  those  giving  services  to  farmers,  constitute  a 

major  segment  of  the  economy they  employ  a substantial  number 

of  employees  who  must  have  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural 
subjects,  not  only  to  perform  necessary  services,  but  to  advance 
on  the  job. 

2)  Establishments  making  up  the  Alexandria-Pineville  Agricultural 
complex  represent  practically  all  aspects  of  nonfarm  agriculture 
and  contain  a whole  catalogue  of  job  titles,  ranging  from  the 
semi-skilled  to  highly  specialized  and  professional  services, 


3)  The  greater  proportions  of  professional,  managerial,  super- 
visory, and  skilled  employees  found  in  all  establishments  show 
a decreasing  need  for  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  while 
proportions  of  businesses  and  agencies  engaged  in  providing 
services  show  an  increasing  need  for  workers  trained  in  service 
and  operative  jobs. 

4)  Prospective  workers,'  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  earlier 
training,  are  more  apt  to  be  employed  at  an  age  ranging^  from 

25  to  45,  which  permits  employees  to  accumulate  necessary  skill 
and  knowledge  required  for  job  entry  and  offers  the  employer  at 

A 

least  20  years  of  service.  The  job  entry  age  would  be  lowered 
if  a training  program  was  in  effect. 

5)  Salaries  are  commensurate  with  training  and  responsibility  and 
increase  with  tenure,  except  for  the  unskilled.  Without  ex- 
ception, definite  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects 
was  required  by  all  job  titles,  with  advancement  geared  to  con- 
tinuing education  provided  chiefly  by  firm  and  industry  schools 
or  on-the-job  training. 

6)  Prospective  workers  must  complete  at  least  a high  school  education. 

In  a ratio  of  one  to  three,  they  must  have  college  training. 

7)  Farm  reared  workers  are  preferred  but  this  is  not  a requirement 

for  job  entry:  knowledge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects 

obtained  prior  to  job  entry  is  considered  more  important. 

8)  Nonfarm  agriculture  in  Alexandr ia-Pineville  offers  a wide  range 
of  occupational  opportunities  to  youth  at  fair  pay.  It  is  hungry 
for  well  trained  young  men  who  are  broadly  educated  and  equipped 
to  perform  a great  variety  of  agricultural  services,  It’s  dimen- 
sions are  of  sufficient  size  to  offer  a continuing  challenge  to 
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educators  of  the  Area  especially  those  interested  in 
vocational  agriculture. 

Recommendations 

Training  in  vocational  agriculture  should  reflect  the  changes  in 
the  occupational  needs  of  workers  in  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  and 
at  the  same  time  be  in  accord  with  educational  needs  common  to  all  workers . 

In  agriculture  the  growing  employment  market  is  in  the  companies  and 
agencies  that  serve  the  consumer,  including  the  farmer  himself.  Census 
figures  show  a decline  in  numbers  of  farmers,  yet  no  other  industry  matches 
agricultural  business  in  the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  offered  it  em- 
ploys one  out  of  every  three  persons,  being  the  nation's  biggest  business. 

No  other  business  has  brighter  prospects  for  youth. 

Farming  is  only  a part  of  the  picture--nonfarm  agriculture  completes 
the  picture.  The  Alexandria-Pineville  story  is  repeated  throughout  the 
country;  telling  youth,  their  parents,  and  educators  of  the  continuing 
educational  challenges  offered  by  agriculture. 

Employers  in  Alexandria-Pineville  indicated  quite  pointedly  that  if 
extended  and  expanded  programs  in  vocational  agriculture  were  available 
they  would  be  patronized,  and  that  certain  programs  not  presently  being 
provided  are  urgently  needed.  It  was  their  opinion,  stated  in  response  to 
problems  confronted  with  employees,  that  educational  programs  should  en- 
compass the  breadth  of  occupations  found  within  nonfarm  agriculture. 

How  to  plan  and  implement  new  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  to 
prepare  students  for  more  different  kinds  of  jobs  poses  a monumental  problem 
to  educators.  Based  upon  results  of  the  Alexandria-Pineville  survey,  a 
few, -recommendations  are  offered  for  consideration. 

1)  Counselors,  teachers,  students,  and  parents  should  be  acquainted 
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with  the  growth  of  agriculture--all  must  understand  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  farmer  and  his  urban  cousin--the  person 
engaged  in  an  agricultural  business  or  agency, 

2)  Counselors,  teachers,  parents,  and  all  others  concerned  should  be 
alerted  to  the  number  and  variety  of  jobs  in  the  Alexandria- 
Pineville  agricultural  complex,  with  students  exploring  jobs  at 
the  various  levels  in  the  different  occupational  families  with 

a view  to  making  a determination  as  to  the  job  or  occupational 
family  offering  the  greatest  possibility  according  to  their 
capabilities , 

3)  Interested  students  can  profitably  pursue  investigations  designed 

to  acquaint  them  with  the  requirements  of  the  different  occupational 
families  or  specific  job  titles,  leading  to  becoming  knowledgeable 
in  how  to  apply  for  a job  in  a particular  kind  of  business  and 
agency. 

4)  Educators,  in  developing  plans  for  broadening  vocational  agriculture, 
can  profit  by  the  experiences  of  employers  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
who  successfully  provide  training  programs  to  advance  their  workers, 
using  teaching  content  as  a guide  for  selecting  subject  matter  to 
cover  in  pre-employment  training, 

5)  Educators  may  consider  accepting  responsibility  for  assembling 
resources  required  by  nonfarm  agriculture  for  upgrading  workers 
on  the  job  who  need  additional  agricultural  knowledge  or  skill  to 
stay  on  the  job,  or  advance  in  job  title.  Post-high  school  training 
may  also  be  extended  to  youth  out  of  school  who  look  to  job  entry 
for  the  first  time. 

6)  The  most  functional  job  training  is  considered  to  be  that  offered 
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inmiediately  prior  to  job  entry;  hence,  the  more  general  training 
in  agricultural  subjects  should  be  presented  in  the  first  one- 
half  of  the  high  school  program,  with  more  specialized  job  train- 
ing offered  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  training  period. 

Most  all  job  titles  identified  require  basic  knowledge  and  skill 
in  plant  sciences,  animal  sciences,  management  and  mechanics, 
with  additional  or  more  specialized  training  in  one  subject  or 
a component  part  of  a subject. 

Educators  must  continually  consult  employers  in  nonfarm  agriculture 
before  making  final  determinations  defining  pre-employment  training  accept 
able  for  satisfactory  job  entry. 
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APPENDIX  A 


NONPARM  AGRICULTURAL  BUSINESSES  AND  AGENCIES  COOPERATING  IN  THE  SURVEY 

Scott-Rabalias  International,  Inc. 

Shadow,  P.  A.  Jr.,  Tractor  Co. 

Andries  Tractor  & Equipment 
Voelker,  E.  S.  Co.,  Inc. 

Swanson  Dairy  Farm  (Surge) 

Sears  Roebuck  & Co. 

Morgan  & Lindsey  Co. 

Cade  Export  Co.,  Inc. 

Rapides  Drug  Co.  Ltd. 

Arkansas  Oak  Flooring  Co. 

Morgan  & Lindsey  Co. 

Carroll  Lumber  Co. , Inc. 

Central  Lumber  Co. 

Alexandria  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Cooperatives 
Blake,  Robert  E.  Hardwoods,  Inc. 

Hodges  Feed  & Supply  Co. 

Louisiana  Limestone  Distributor 

Tarver,  Hugh  C.  Jr. , 6e  Associates 

Petrus  Feedmill 

Lone  Star  Feed  Mill 

Roy  0.  Martin  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Bayou  Roberts,  Coop.,  Inc. 

Red  Barn  Chemical  Co. 

Eldridge,  G.  W.  Jr.,  Lumber  Co. 

Standard  Lumber  Co. 

Lewis  Vernon  Lumber  Co. 

Roberts,  N.  0.  Lumber  Co. 

Louisiana  Seed  Co.,  Inc. 

Kellogg,  L.  0.  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Alexandria  Fence  Co. 

Louisiana  Wholesale  Distributors 
DeSelle,  L.  E.  & Co,,  Inc. 

Richey  Bros.  Lumber  & Supply,  Inc. 

Pineville  Seed  & Feed  Store 
Couvillion,  H.  L.,  Building  Materials 
Hill-Harris  & Co. 

Tioga  Building  Supply 
Handy  Man  Stores 
Palfrey,  Henry  W. , Inc. 

Jones,  J.  R.  & Sons 
Kress,  S.  H,  & Co. 

Montgomery  Ward  & Co. 

Miller's  Hardware  & Saw  Co. 

Louisiana  Wildlife  & Fisheries  Commission 
Hayes  Manufacturing  Co. 

Central  Louisiana  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 

Bruce  Terminex  Service 
Adams  Pest  Control,  Inc. 
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Chambees,  James  N. 

Carbo  Foundry  & Machine  Co. 

Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc. 

White,  Charles  N.  Realtor-Builder 
Ruston  Foundry  & Machine  Shop 
Central  Culvert  Corporation 
Ready  Mix  Concrete  Co.,  Kojis,  R.  J. 

Wolf  & Wasson,  Real  Estate  & Builders 
Brown,  Joe  D. 

Hathorn  Manufacturing  Co. 

Semple  Machine  Shop 
Alexandria  Flying  Service 
Webb,  W.  C. 

Alexandria  Welding  & Press  Co. 

Louisiana  Division  of  Milk  Testing 

Central  Louisiana  Artificial  Breeding  Circuit 

Rapides  Farm  Bureau 

Plant  Pest  Control  Division  (USDA) 

Green,  Earl  D.  Water  Well 
Water  Shed  Conservation  Office 

Agricultural  Stabilization  & Conservation  Service 

Soil  Conservation  Ser^^ice 

Ellzy^^  W.  P. , Agriculture  Teacher 

Rodriquez,  Dr.  E.  F. , Veterinarian 

Burton,  H.  A. , Veterinarian 

Paige  Veterinarian  Hospital 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Alexandria  Animal  Clinic 

Louisiana  Dept,  of  Agri.  State  Mkt.  Commission 
Hester,  L.  0.,  Agriculture  Teacher 
State  Agricultural  Dept. 

Security  National  Bank 
Guaranty  Bank  & Trust  Co. 

Rapides  Bank  & Trust  Co. 

Chandler,  Neil  R. , Wholesale  Lumber 
Pineville  Lumber  Co. 

Petrus  Feed  & Seed  Store 
Williams  Nursery 

Henry,  L.  B. , Plumbing  & Well  Drilling 
Blair,  C.  R.  Laboratory 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
State  Farm  Insurance 
Gehr,  M.  C. 

Hodges,  W.  H.  & Co.,  Inc. 

J.  M.  Poultry  Packing  Co.,  Inc. 

Magnolia  Park  Farm  & Produce  Co. 

Red  River  Egg  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Borden  Co. 

Armour  & Co. 

Rapides  Packing  Co. 

Duncan,  W.  A. 

Texada-Bailey  Co.,  Inc. 

Red  River  Egg  Co.,  Inc. 

College  Park  Grocery 
Cudahy  Packing  Plant 
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Walker  Farms 

Mid-West  Dairy  Products 

Louisiana  Poultry  By-Products  Company 

Cash  Poultry  & Egg  Co. 

Arthur  Lacy  Barn 
Dominiques  Livestock  Auction 
Swift  & Co. 

International  Paper  Co. 

Clayton  Anderson  Cotton  Co.. 

Cotton  Growers  Gin  Co.,  Inc. 

Independent  Gin  & Mill 
Colfax  Creosoting  Co. 

Cotton  Division  - Agri.  Market  Service  (USDA) 
Southern  Forestry  Experiment  Station 
Daminco's  Fruit  Stand 
Cobb,  Howell  C. 

Jacks 

Ralph's  Fruit  Market 
Forest  Service 
Earnhard  Tree  Surgeon 
Alexandria  Fruit  Co. 

Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 
Red  River  Cotton  Products  Co. 

Young,  Robert  E.,  Nursery 
Adams  Nursery  ^ 

Blum,  Fred  E.  & Son  Nursery 
E & E Nursery 
Chamberlain's  Nursery 
Harold  Poole  Nursery 
Richards  Nursery 

Purkey  Nursery  & Landscape  Service 
Poole  Bros.  Nursery 
Alexandria  Tomato  & Produce  Co. 

John  Boogaerts 
Haley's  Nursery 
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APPENDIX  B 


PERSONS  CONDUCTING  INTERVIEl^S  TO  OBTAIN  SURVEY  DATA 
Mr.  Steven  Carter,  2008  Shannow  Road,  Alexandria,  La. 

Mr.  Edwin  Gayle  Dean,  Jr.,  413  Avoyelles  Dr.,  Alexandria,  La. 
Mr.  Ra3nnond  Adam  Guidry,  1952  1/2  Monroe  St.,  Alexandria,  La. 
Mr.  Jess  Willard  Lundy,  Box  444,  Colfax,  La. 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  McPherson,  Rt.  1,  Box  102,  Pineville,  La. 

Mr.  Sidney  M.  Wayne,  202  Reagan  St.,  Pineville,  La. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Dou-isisns  Sti3ti6  Umvsirsity  IntGirviswsir 

College  of  Agriculture 

Depertment  of  Agriculturel  Educetion  Dete  of  Interview 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 


CONFIDENTIAL 

Pre-Emplo3nnent  and  Continuing  Educational  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in 
Agricultural  Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Louisiana 


Form  I 

I.  Business  or  Service  (Business  CCfde ) (Firm  Number ) 

A.  Name  of  Business  or  Service 

Address Parish  

B.  Person  Interviewed 

Position 


C.  Estimated  per  cent  gross  income  that  is  agriculturally  oriented 

D.  Major  agricultural  products  and/or  functions  of  business  or  service 


II.  Employees  in  this  Business  or  Service  --  (Total  Number) 

A.  For  employees  needing  competencies  in  agriculture,  complete  the 
following: 

Number  of  Employees 

Existing  Job  Titles  Full-Time  Part-Time  Five  Years 
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Form  I (Cont'd) 


Anticipated  New  Job  Titles 


Full-Time  Part-Time  Five  Years 


1. 


2. 


Fill  out'  a separate  Form  2 for  each  job  title  listed  above. 
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Louisiana  State  University  Interviewer 

College  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education  Date  of  Interview 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Pre-Emplo3mient  ^and  Continuing  Educational  Needs  of  Persons  Engaged  in 
Off-The-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations  in  Selected  Areas  of  Louisiana 

Form  II 


I.  Name  and  Address  of  Firm 


II.  Job  Title 


III.  Number  of  workers  in  this  job  title 
Full-time  Part-time 


Average  Age Min.  for  Entry Max.  for  Entry 

I 

IV.'  Wage  or  Salary  per  Month:  (Beginning  - Maximum  - Present) 


150  - 

200 

301 

- 350 

451 

- 500 

601 

- 650 

201  - 

250 

351 

- 400 

501 

- 550 

651 

- 700 

251  - 

300 

401 

- 450 

551 

- 600 

700 

and 

above. 

V.  Activities  and  Duties  of  Persons  with  this  Job  Title 


VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job: 
Animal  Science 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 


1.  Breeding  Farm  Animals 

2.  Livestock  Feeding  and  Nutrition 

3.  Sanitation,  Disease  and  Parasite  Control 
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must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job:  (Cont'd.) 


VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker 

Animal  Science  (Cont'd.) 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 


— Housing  and  Equipment 

5 . Management 

Dairy  Manufacturing  Industry 

— 7 . Processing 

— ■ Packing  Plants 

Creameries 

Poultry  Processing 

Butchering 

— — 8.  Marketing 

^ Packing  Plants 

Creameries 

Poultry  Processing  Plants 

— Livestock  Auctions 

Plant  Science 


1.  Propagation 

2.  boils  and  Fertilization 

. 3.  Control  of  insects diseases 

weeds 

4 . Management 

5.  Production  of  Ornamental  Plants 

6.  Landscaping 

7 . Ginning 

8.  Warehousing 

9.  Processing  (food,  seed,  grain,  etc.) 

10.  Marketing 

11.  Forestry 

Establishing  a Stand 

-■  Hardv7ood  Control 

— ■ Fire  Control 
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VI.  Agricultural  Areas  with  which  Worker  must  be  Familiar  to  do  Job:  (Cont’d.) 


Plant  Science  (Cont'd.) 


Agricultural  Business  Management  and 

Not 

Necessary  Desirable  Necessary 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


^Estimating  and  Grading 

^Disease  Control 

Insect  Control 

^Harvesting 

Marketing 

Manufacturing 

^Pulp  Wood 

Marketing 


Records  and  Accounts,  Budgeting  and 
Analysis 

Agricultural  Financing,  Credit  and 
Insurance 

Farm  Organization  and  Management 
Labor  Management 

'Marketing  Problems  and  Practices 
Agricultural  Policy 

Agricultural  and  Related  Price  Analysis 
Cooperatives  and  Business  Organizations 


Agricultural  Mechanics  and  Automation 

. 1 . Farm  Power  and  Machinery 

2.  Farm  Buildings  and  Conveniences 

_______________  3.  Farm  Electrification  and  Processing 

4.  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

^ 5.  Farm  Shop  (Welding,  Plumbing,  etc.) 

______________  _________  6.  Farm  Construction  and  Maintenance 

List  other  agricultural  competencies  that  are  needed  £or  this  job  title 
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VII.  Education  Level  Desired  for  Job  Titles  (Check  only  one) 

1.  Less  than  High  School  Graduate 

2.  High  School  Graduate 

3.  Post  High  School  Technical  Education 

4.  Some  College 

5.  College  Degree 

Baccalaureate  Master's  Doctorate 

6.  No  Preference 

VIII.  Residential  Background  (Check  only  one) 

1.  Farm 2.  Rural,  Nonfarm 3.  Urban 4.  No  Preference 

IX.  Farm  Experience 


1. 

On 

a commercial  farm 

2. 

On 

a noncommercial  farm 

3. 

No 

Preference 

X.  Experience  Desired  to  Enter  this  Job  Title 


Limitations  on 

Entering  this  Job  Title 

A.  Licensing 

or  Certification 

A 

1. 

Professional 

2. 

Industrial 

3. 

Civil  Service 

4. 

Other  (specify) 

B.  Labor  Law  Restrictions 


C.  Labor  Union  Restrictions 
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XI.  Limitations  on  Entering  this  Job  Title  (Cont’d.) 


D.  Other  (specify) 


XII.  Education  Required  to  Advance  in  this  Job  Title 

A.  Technical  short  course  or  training  provided  by: 

1.  Your  firm  or  the  industry  as  a whole 

2.  On-the-job  training 

3.  Public  school  (adult  education) 

4.  A vocational  school 

5.  An  agricultural  college 

6 , None 
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Will  We'  Be  Prepared,  A Plan  for  Vocational,  Industrial,  and  Technical  Education,  Niagara,  Orleans, 
Genesee  Counties. 

Tri-County  Vocational,  Industrial,  Technical  Survey,  Medina,  N.Y. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Sep64  61 p. 


*V0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION*  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS;  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;  PARENT  ATTITUDES; 
EMPLOYEE  ATTITUDES;  STUDENT  OPINIONS;  EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES;  SCHOOL  SURVEYS;  *FEASIBILITY  STUDIES;  PROGRAM 
ATTITUDES*  *EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING;  *AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
NIAGARA  COUNTY;  ORLEANS  COUNTY;  GENESEE  COUNTY;  NEW  YORK 


A 3-coun 
developed. 


ty  survey  was  conducted:  (1)  to  determine  the  needs,  organization,  and  types  of  programs  to  be 
d anH  ('91  fn  ?Hf>ntlfv  the  character! st ics . scope,  and  type  of  existing  vocational  and  technical 


interest  in  adult  courses.  Information  from  4,927  ninth  graders  indicated  96  percent  intended  to  complete 
hiqh  school,  40  percent  intended  to  attend  post -secondary  schools,  and  75_percent  were  interested  in  high 
school  vocational  courses.  Employment  service  offices  reported  15,140  registrants  and  4,353  placements  in 
1963.  Responses  from  389  employers  showed  45  percent  had  no  difficulty  ft  11 ing  openings,  48  percent 


Sub-coSttee^of 'the"PoHcy‘'commission'shaTrd^^  for  three  tentative  area  vocational  centers, 

and  (2)  A director  of  vocational  education  shall  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Policy  Committee  and  Boards  of 
Education.  (EM) 


WILL  WE 


PREPARED? 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


A PLAN  FOR  VOCATIONAL, 
INDUSTRIAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


NIAGARA  - ORLEANS  - GENESEE 
COUNTIES 


SEPTEMBER  1964 


DR.  JOSEPH  k STkOBFL  As^t.,tcnt  C 
m?s‘ tor  Vocational  In^fru'-tH.noi  Svr,  ct",, 
Stutf  Et]ucot‘On  D<.p'.^rtmvnt  Alpar*y , N V 


THE.  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
ALBANY  I 


JOSEPH  R STRCBEL 

assistant  commissioner  fOR 
instructional  services 
(vocational  COuCaTjOn) 


July  15*  1964 


To  the  Citizens  of  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Genesee  Counties: 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Education  Department,  accept  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  your  enthusiastic  undertaking  of  the  study 
and  for  your  deep  concern  in  identifying  patterns  of  needed  voca- 
tional education* 

The  growing  complexity  of  the  Job  requirements  demands 
better  educational  preparation  of  youth  and  adults*  Increasingly, 
people  are  required  to  have  advanced  knowledge  and  skills  prior  to 
their  entry  into  the  labor  market. 

This  report  will  serve  as  a guide  and  be  of  real  value  to 
the  members  of  Boards  of  Education  and  the  school  administrators  of 
your  County.  The  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations  should  facili- 
tate the  development  and  expansion  of  needed  programs  of  vocational 
education.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  these  educational  programs 
by  youth  and  adults  will  assist  them  to  meet  the  ctirrent  and  changing 
employment  standards. 

The  futiire  improvement  and  extension  of  the  vocational  educa-  ^ 
tion  programs  in  this  region  of  the  State  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  people  and  to  the  development  of  the  economy* 


Sincerely  yours. 


Joseph  R.  Strobel 


TRi-COUNTY 

VOCATIONAL . INDUSTRIAL  • TECHNICAL  SURVEY 

NIAGARA-ORIEANS-GENESEE  COUNTIES 


ERWIN  J.  HORWITZ 
Coordinator 


SALT  WORKS  ROAD 
MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 
14103 


EXECUTIVE  CCMMITYES 
OnO  J STPV/APT,  chm„ 
GEORGE  WOLFC,  Wt«.Ch.-.n 
CHARLES  BUTTON, 

JEAN  I.  CARREH,  Tr^o* 
WEICON  R OLIVER 
HUGH  W VANDC^hOO? 


DR  JOSEPH  R.  STROBEL 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Stotc  Education  Dept. 


Area  Code  716 
798-1974 


DR.  CLAUDE  L.  KUtP 
Consultan* 


July  16,  1964 


To  The  Policy  Committee: 

Submitted  for  your  consideration  is  this  Vocational,  Industrial 
and  Technical  Survey  report  for  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Genesee 
Counties* 

This  reflects  the  coordinated  efforts  of  many  persons  and  organi- 
zations. It  would  be  impossible  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  more  than  14,000  people  who  participated,  but  certain  in- 
dividuals and  groups  deserve  special  recognition:  The  Boards 

of  the  23  School  Districts  and  District  Superintendencies?  the 
Executive  Committee;  the  Policy  Committee;  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  the  Advisory  Committee;  the  interviewers;  The  State 
Education  Department  lor  its  advisory  and  financial  assistance; 
and  the  Orleans-Niagara  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services 
for  providing  office  facilities  and  acting  as  the  financial 
coord inat ing  agency . 

Special  acknowledgement  must  go  to  the  Consultants  Irom  Cornell 
University,  Professor  Claude  L.  Kulp,  who  acted  as  Director, 

Dr*  Joseph  P*  Bail,  and  Dr*  William  E.  Drake,  for  their  invaluable 
guidance  and  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  move  forward  and  implement  this 
study  with  Vocational  and  Technical  programs  realistically  oriented 
to  labor  market  requirements.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  this 
survey  will  bring  greater  opportunities  to  the  youth  of  this  area. 


Very  truly  yours 


Erwin  J * Horwitz 
Coordinator 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SURVEY 


In  order  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead,  the  Boards  of  Education  and  the  School  Admmistrotors 
of  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Genesee  Counties  encouraged  and  assisted  by  The  Stare  Education  Department  decided  to 
conduct  0 Vocational,  Industrial  ond  Technical  Survey. 

This  Survey  is  designed  to  reveal  the  characteristics,  scope  and  types  of  present  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  public  schools  of  the  area.  The  ma|Or  ob|ectives  are  to  determine  the  needs,  organization, 
and  types  of  programs  to  be  developed  for  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  and  for  the  upgrading,  training  ond 
retraining  of  the  employed,  the  under-employed  and  the  unemployed. 

The  Survey  was  also  designed  to  identify  needed  additions  or  modifications  required  to  meet  the  changing 
occupational  demands  and  patterns  of  industry  and  society  for  better  trained  youth.  Particular  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  concept  of  area  vocational  and  technical  programs,  namely,  the  grouping  of  school  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  programs  which  even  the  lorgest  school  districts  m the  Survey  territory  could  not  hope 
to  provide  effectively  on  an  independent  basis. 

This  information  is  put  together  in  a form  which  will  be  useful  to  the  Boards  of  Education,  Chief  School 
Administrators,  the  instructional  staffs  of  the  schools  involved,  the  business,  industriol,  civic,  local  governmentol 
interests  of  the  community,  the  people  of  the  area,  and  the  State  Education  Department. 

A good  deal  has  been  written  recently  obout  the  cnticol  need  for  Vocational  ond  Technical  Education 

From  Clifford  A.  Allonson,  Executive  Director,  New  York  Stote  Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  Inc.  in  A 
Report  to  Members  on  Retailing  and  Government  1963-64''  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  October  7,  1963: 

"Education  and  training  should  perhaps  be  the  first  item  on  this  list  of  our  mojor  problems  Substantial 
attention  has  been  given  to  our  need  for  expansion  of  higher  educotion  This  is  to  be  commenoed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  have  devoted  inadequate  ottention,  effort  and  investment  to  the  for  greater  number  of  cur  citizens 
in  dire  need  of  additional  education  ond  training  if  they  are  to  be  self-supporting  citizens  m the  years  which  he 
ahead. 

A reorientation  of  secondory  school  programs  should  be  made  to  better  meet  thn  needs  for  vocational  educa- 
tion of  the  non-college  bound  student.  With 'every  |ob  m industry  requiring  better  qualifications,  whether  it  be 
in  manufacturing  or  in  retailing,  we  cannot  consider  ony  point  of  educational  ochievement  os  terminal 

From  the  Buffalo  Couner-Express,  Sunday,  May  31,  1964,  "Trode  Education  Called  Vital  Need": 

"Unless  far  more  and  better  educotion  in  the  semi-professional,  technical,  ond  skilled  levels  is  soon  made 
available  to  greater  numbers  of  citizens,  the  national  economy  and  social  structure  vill  suffer  irreparable  harm," 
the  report  said. 

Grant  Venn,  author  of  the  185-page  study  for  the  Amencon  Council  on  Education,  "Man,  Education  and  Work, 
said  the  nation's  educationol  system  is  geared  to  the  20  per  cent  of  the  students  who  complete  college. 

The  other  80  per  cent  — the  high  school  dropouts,  the  high  school  graduates  v ho  don't  go  to  college,  and 
those  who  enter  college  but  don't  finish  — have  bleok  prospects  because  they  ore  "entering  a labor  market  whose 
jobs  require  constontly  higher  levels  of  education  and  skill  development,"  he  said 

Venn  said  educators  .must  toke  o leading  role  in  providing  a solution  to  the  paradox  of  a nation  with  between 
4 and  5 million  persons  unemployed,  and  yet  with  |ob  openings  for  some  4 million  skilled  workers. 

From  Lester  Velie's,  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Get  o Job"  which  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  January  1963: 

"One  out  of  every  five  boys  between  the  ages  of  1 6 and  19  who  looks  for  work  foils  to  find  it.  Yet  thousands 
of  highly  paid  jobs  are  going  begging. 

New  York  State  Employment  Service  executives  report  that  )obs  go  unfilled  m 61  skilled  trades  from 
glass  blowers  to  printers,  from  cheese  mokers  and  boilermakers  to  TV  repairmen  Many  cities  lack  shoe  repoir- 
men,  sales  clerks,  typists,  turret  lathe  operators  — not  to  mention  such  specialists  as  dietitians,  pharmacists, 
medical-laborotory  technicians 

Here  is  a curious  national  problem.  So  acute  are  shortages  of  skilled  workers  today  that  businesses  arc  threat- 
ened." 

From  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1964  by  Will  Lissner. 

"In  the  midst  of  boom,  more  than  5 per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the  New  Vork  area  ore  unemployed  . 
And  yet,  while  217,000  persons  are  without  work,  thousands  of  jobs  are  going  begging  because  they  calf  for 
education  and  training  the  jobseekers  do  not  have. 

City  Welfare  Commissioner  James  R.  Dumpson  said  yesterday  that  the  focts  led  to  one  conclusion.  The 
kind  of  unemployment  we  now  have,  he  said,  'is  the  kind  that  isn't  eliminated  by  on  expanding  economy  The 
jobs  that  economic  expansion  produces  go  begging  as  far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned,  because  they  cannot 
fill  them.  The  economy  has  moved  on  and  passed  them  by.' 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SURVEY 


o 

ERIC 


In  order  to  insure  maximum  cooperation  and  efficiency,  the  Survey  was  organized  to  include  the  Boords  of 
Education;  a Policy  Committee  composed  of  Chief  School  Administrators,  an  Executive  Committee;  a Planning 
Comrriittee  consisting  of  High  School  Principals  and  Guidance  Personnel,  and  an  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of 
representative  leaders  from  Industry,  Business,  Labor,  Government,  Boards  of  Education,  Higher  Education  and 
others. 

The  Orleans-Niagara  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Services  served  .as  the  financial  coordinating  agency 
for  the  23  school  districts  and  the  3 district  superintendencies  of  the  Survey  Area. 

The  Policy  Committee  established  tho  purposes;  determined  the  scope  of  the  sudy,  arranged  for  finances; 
employed  the  staff;  appointed  a Planning  and  Advisory  Committee,  decided  on  the  nature  of  the  final  report^ 
provided  general  supervision;  planned  for  the  implementation  of  Survey  recommendations  and  assisted  in  the  prepo- 
ration  of  tne  final  report.  The  Executive  Committee  of  five  was  formed  to  facilitate  action  on  behalf  of  the 
Policy  Committee. 

The  Planning  Committee  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  questionnaires  for  parents,  students,  business  and 
industry;  developed  an  'occupational  handbook,  and  provided  interviews  with  parents  and  students.  The  members 
of  this  committee  helped  to  insure  uniform  administration  of  questionnaires,  and  assisted  in  many  other  ways, 
including  development  of  a climate  of  understanding  concerning  the  purposes  and  recommendations  of  the  Survey. 

The  Advisory  Committee  reviewed  the  outline  for  the  Survey;  considered  the  techniques  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  questionnaires  proposed  for  use  with  employers  and  employees,  reviewed  the  plan  for  visitations  and 
helped  to  list  businesses  and  industries  to  be  included;  helped  to  make  arrangements  with  those  to  be  interviewed, 
and  will  advise  and  assist  in  the  development  of  public  understanding  and  in  the  final  implementation  of  the 
Survey. 

The  Survey  Staff  included  a Coordinator;  three  Consultants  from  the  faculty  af  the  School  of  Education  at 
Cornell  University;  four  Interviewers  who  were  employed  to  secure  .the  cooperation  of  businesses  and  industries 
in  the  completion  of  questionnaires,  and  a clerk-secretary. 


SURVEY  ORGANIZATION  CHART 


Boards  of  Educotion 


□ 


Plonning  Committee 
District  Guidance  Directors 
Members  of  Executive 

Committee 
High  School  Principals  and 
District  Principals 

Small  sub-committees  will 
function  on  specific  work 
assignments 

Representatives  of  State 
Department  of  Education. 


Policy  Committee 
School  Administrators 
District,  City  and  Village 
Superintendents  of  Schools 
(Twenty-six  Members) 


Executive  Committee 

(Five  members  of 
Policy  Committee) 


Survey  Stoff 

1)  Coordinator 

2)  Three  consultants  from  Office 
of  Educational  Field  Services, 
Cornell  University  (part-time) 
plus  additional  staff  as  needed 
for  special  services,  i e,,  data 
processing,  etc. 

3)  Interviewers,  four,  part-time 

4)  Clerk-secretary 


Advisory  Committee 
Influential  leoders  from  In- 
dustry, Business,  Agricult- 
ure, Labor  qnd  Government, 
Executive  Committee,  Rep- 
resentatives from  Boards  of 
Educotion,  including  Boards 
af  Cooperative  Educational 
Services,  Niagara  County 
Community  College  and  Ni- 
agara University. 
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THE 

SURVEY 

AREA 


The  three  counties  included  in  the  Survey 
are  part  of  the  Niagara-Frontier  Area.  The 
region  extends  about  60  miles  east  to  west  and 
30  miles  from  north  to  south  and  co'^ers  on  area 
of  1,430  square  miles. 


The  Niagara  Frontier  first  attained  prominence  as  a center  of  commerce  and  trade 
because  of  its  unique  natural  assets  and  geographic  advantages. 


Niagara  County  which  includes  the  cities  of  Niagara  Falls,  North  Tonawanda  and  Lock- 
port,  IS  one  of  the  most  concentrated  industrial  centers  in  the  world.  In  addition,  its  rich 
soil  has  brought  fame  to  Niagara  as  an  outstanding  fruit-growing  region.  It  has  Niagara  Uni- 
versity founded  in  1856  and  Niagara  County  Community  College  which  opened  in  1963. 


Orleans  is  a small  county  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  fertile  soil  of  the 
County,  Its  most  important  natural  resource,  and  nearness  to  markets  makes  Orleans  rank 
very  high  in  the  production  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
county  are  several  thousand  acres  of  fertile  muckland,  and  a strip  of  land  along  the  25  miles 
of  lake  shore,  about  ten  miles  wide,  forms  a part  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Belt. 


Genesee  County,  drained  by  the  Tonawanda  and  Genesee  Creeks,  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural area,  with  its  main  products  being  dairy,  poultry,  fruit,  v/heat,  potatoes  and  hay.  The 
City  of  Batavia  is  a large  manufacturing  area  and  is  in  the  center  of  the  county.  Gypsum 
quarries,  timber,  sand  and  gravel  are  plentiful  in  Genesee  County. 

In  a study  published  by  the  Area  Development  Department  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.,  are  the  following  salient  points: 

The  Niagara  Frontier  is  in  the  middle  of  a vigorous  market  today  and  is  destined  to 
remain  so  as  far  ahead  as  1975. 


It  is  surrounded  by  the  nation's  most  densely  oopulated  areas.  Six  of  the  nation's 
largest  cities  are  within  250  miles. 

It  is  a region  abounding  in  natural  attractions. 


It  has  comparative  freedom  from  congestion. 

It  is  the  home  of  a well-balanced,  mixed  econom.v. 


This  section  has  virtually  unequaled  concentration  of  highly  skilled  scientists,  engin- 
eers and  technicians. 


Presently  under  study  is  the  proposal  to  have  the  Western  Expressway,  which  now  ex- 
tends from  Rochester  to  Spencerport,  come  through  Orleans  into  Niagara  County.  This  would 
join  the  LaSalle  Expressway  leading  into  Buffalo  and  Canada. 

This,  added  to  the  accessibility  of  the  Thruway,  would  make  a network  of  highways 
second  to  none. 

The  most  recent  and  exciting  development  in  this  area  has  been  the  emergence  of 
what  has  become  known  as  "Western  Nev/  York's  Science  Triangle."  This  refers  to  a tri- 
angular area  bounded  on  the  west  by  Buffalo,  on  the  east  by  Rochester,  and  on  the  south  by 
New  York  State's  Nuclear  Service  Center  in  Cattaraugus  County.  The  "Triangle"  concept 
developed  from  the  clusters  of  research  institutions*  and  the  growing  numbers  of  nuclear- 
oriented  industries  located  at  its  points. 


ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 


industrial  and  business  enterprises 


^ MANUFACTURERS.  1 95J 


r 

; (<«• 

f 

Total 

1 Production 

Totol  ‘ 

1 County 

> Establishments 

» 

Employment 

Workers 

Payroll 

‘ Niagara 

• 307 

( 

44,557 

30,836 

$255,764,000 

i Orleans 

> 41 

2,004 

^ 1,716 

7,797,000 

: Genesee 

i 

* 81 

1 

5,732 

: 4,447 

27,578,000 

i Totals 

i 429 

52,293 

’ 36,999  j 

1 $291,139,000  ^ 

WHOLESALE  TRADE.  1958 

County 

Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

Totals 


No.  of 

Establishments 

191 

37 

64 

292 


No.  of 
Employees 
1,623 
437 
621 


2,681 


“ “rotor'l 

Sales  ■ 

$128,043,000  I 

15.829.000  f 

41.441.000  ) 


$185,313,000  I 


RETAIL  TRADE,  1958 


County 

•r 

’ No.  0^' 
Establishments 

f No.  of 

\ Employees 

i 

Total  * 
Sales 

» Niagara 

» Orleans 

j Genesee 

2,453 

396 

634 

{ 10,170 

1,168 
2,310 

$260,286,000 

38.512.000 

68.040.000 

[ Totals 

< 

3,483 

13,648 

1 

> 

t 

$366,838,000 

SERVICE  TRADE,  1958 

County 

No.  of 

Establishments 

' No.  of 

Employees 

Total 

Sales 

Niagara 

Orleans 

1,093 

171 

2,287 

236 

$23,075,000 

2.539.000 

7.637.000 

G:?nesee 

337 

489 

Totals 

1,601 

3,012 

$33,251,000 

AGRICULTURE,  1959 


• 

County 

Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

Totals 

Total  No. 
of  Farms 

2,456 

1,259 

1,585 

Commercial 

Forms 

2,046 

1,056 

965 

Acreage 
in  Farms 

209.000 

176.000 

239.000 

Total 

Soles 

$13,567,000 

13.498.000 

15.578.000 

5,300 

4,067 

u ir,  J 

624,000  , 

$42,643,000 

PERSONAL  INCOME 


Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 


Total  Income 


By  County 

Per  Capita 

^ 

$4)8,700,000 

$2,232 

31,500,000 

2 184 

72,200,000 

2J70 

$522,400,000 

Department  of  Commerce,  Albany  7,  New  York 


SCiOOL  DISTRICT  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  SURVEY  AREA 


K — Vi  Day 

K— Full 

: NIAGAKA  COUNTY 

Barker  j 

1 

r...... 

109 

Lewiston-Porter  i 

355 

Lockport 

667 

Newfane  | 

250 

Niagara  Falls  1 

1,581 

Niagara-Wheatfield  * 

372 

72 

North  Tonawanda  i 

857  j 

Royalton-Hartland  \ 

1 

! 210 

1 Starpomt  ♦ 

233 

1 Wilson  1 

167 

! Totals  ! 

1 ^ 

4,482 

391 

1 ORLEANS  COUNTY  | 

i Albion 

f 

249 

1 Holley 

52  : 

61 

V Kendall 

j 

90 

, Lyndonville 

1 

69 

^ Medina 

323  : 

Totals 

375  ; 

469 

' GENESEE  COUNTY 

Alexander 

1 17 

Batavia 

259  f 

Byron-Bergen 

117  i 

Corfu-East  Pembroke 

87  i 

64 

Elba 

'i 

85 

LeRoy  ’ 

176  ^ 

Oakfield-AloDamo 

127  ^ 

Pavilion 

92 

Totals  ^ 

766 

358 

Grades 
1 -6 


620 

1,944 

2,983 

1,348 

9,152 

2,376 

4,058 

1,055 

1,213 

983 

25,732 


1,388 

663 

596 

529 

1,224 


4,400 


604 

1,688 

668 

885 

455 

714 

761 

539 


6,314 


Grades 
7 - 12 


573 

1,628 

2,598 

998 

8,413 

1,873 

3,340 

870 

936 

861 

22,090 


1,215 
532 
41  I 
365 
1,178 

3,700 


488 

1,688 

527 

641 

346 

773 

606 

478 

5,547 


Total 


1,302 

3,927 

6,248 

2,596 

19,146 
4,693 
8,255 
2,135 
2,382 
2,01  1 

52,695 


2,852 

1,308 

1,097 

962 

2,725 


8,944 


1,209 

3,635 

1,312 

1,677 

886 

1,663 

1,494 

1,109 

12,985 


Professional 

Staff 


68 
206 
306 
135 
1,002 
223 
418 
1 10 
1 19 
108 

2,696 


127 

72 

54 

54 

134 

441 


66 

203 

66 

88 

47 

74 

76 

55 

675 


— , 


School  Districts,  Enrollment,  Stoff  and  School  Housing;  March  1964 

The  State  Education  Deportment,  Albany,  New  York 


POPULATION 


County 

1950 

1960 

1963 

% Change 
From  1950 

Prolected 

1970 

Niagara 

189,992 

242,269 

259,895 

■f36.8 

298,533 

Orleans 

30,032 

34,159 

35,994 

-f  19.9 

39,1 12 

Genesee 

47,534 

53,944 

56,227 

-hi  8.3 

60,484 

Tri-County  Totals 

267,558 

330,422 

352,1 16 

398,129 

1 



, , .j 

AGE  OF  POPULATION 


The  problems  of  education  for  our  youth  will  be  compounded  m the  years  ahead.  The  lact  that  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  that  will  be  in  school  is  growing  each  year  can  clearly  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


Age  of  Population  by  Single  Years  to  21,  by  Sex,  1960 


Age 

Ni 

Total 

agara  Coi 
Male 

inty 

Female 

OrU 

Total 

* 

Bans  Coi 
Male 

inty 

Female 

Gen 

Total 

esee  Coi 
Male 

unty 

Female 

Under  1 

6,017 

3,040 

2,977 

730 

380 

350 

1,210 

614 

596 

1 

6,106 

3,109 

2,997 

756 

358 

398 

1,226 

613 

613 

2 

6,095 

3,101 

2,994 

743 

377 

366 

1,277 

676 

601 

3 

5,744 

2,910 

2,834 

749 

382 

367 

1,180 

611 

569 

4 

5,751 

2,977 

2,774 

712 

393 

319 

1,247 

654 

593 

5 . 

5,558 

2,814 

2,744 

736 

373 

366 

1,237 

634 

603 

6 

5,164 

2,636 

2,528 

716 

374 

342 

1,195 

635 

560 

7 

5,154 

2,564 

2,590 

687 

376 

311 

1,235 

634 

601 

8 - 

5,002 

2,573 

2,429 

677 

354 

323 

1,136 

595 

541 

9 

4,946 

2,460 

2,486 

669 

361 

308 

1,172 

607 

565 

10 

4,667 

2,357 

2,310 

684 

359 

325 

1,136 

586 

550 

11  

4,797 

2,430 

2,367 

637 

330 

307 

1,087 

567 

520 

12  

4,787 

2,486 

2,301 

705 

339 

366 

1,168 

609 

559 

13  

4,746 

2,476 

2,270 

700 

355 

345 

1,106 

568 

538 

14  

3,657 

1,844 

1,813 

570 

298 

272 

861 

432 

429 

15  

3,477 

1,742 

1,735 

527 

254 

273 

857 

437 

420 

16  

3,615 

1,819 

1,796 

565 

274 

291 

872 

442 

430 

17 

3,720 

1,813 

1,907 

633 

320 

313 

939 

474 

465 

18 

3,005 

1,534 

1,471 

412 

191 

221 

611 

277 

334 

19 

2,722 

1,334 

1,388 

337 

163 

174 

501 

224 

277 

20  ... 

2,627 

1,274 

1,353 

339 

156 

183 

496 

217 

279 

21  and  Over  

144,912 

71,765 

73,147 

20,872 

10,141 

10,731 

32,245 

15,654 

16,591 

’ 

1 

Total,  All  Ages | 

242,269 

121,058 

121,21 1 

34,159 

16,908 

17,251 

53,994 

26,760 

27,234 

-'o 

ERIC 


Source.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  I960,  PC  (l)-34B,  Table  27 


MOBILITY 
OF  THE 
LABOR  FORCE 


Every  year  millions  of  workers  change  jobs  in  the  United  States.  In  a recent  year,  more 
than  8 million  different  workers  changed  jobs.  Every  year  millions  of  workers  move  from  one 
place  to  onother.  About  7 per  cent  of  all  male  workers  are  now  living  in  a county  different 
from  the  one  they  were  in  the  year  before.  This  emphasizes  the  need  to  train  not  only  for 
our  immediate  local  needs,  but  for  Area,  State  and  National  needs  os  well. 

From  The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  doted  November  7,  1963:  "Up  To  SO'ff  Moved  In  5-Yeor 
Period  On  The  Frontier." 

"Niagara  Frontier  residents  ore  playing  o merry  gome  of  'musical  chairs'  in  their  moving 
habits. 

That  is  evident  from  a new  U.  S.  Commerce  Department  report  on  the  1960  census  called 
'Mobility  for  Metropolitan  Areas.' 

The  report  shows  that  of  the  1,155,197  persons  5 years  old  and  over  living  in  Erie  and 
Niagara  Counties  in  1960,  527,580  of  them  moved  since  1955.  The  report  doesn't  say  so,  but 
presumably  a good  many  of  them  moved  more  than  once  in  the  period. 

Of  the  total  number  of  people  who  moved  in  the  two  counties  between  1955  and  1960, 
420,000  moved  to  other  counties.  Another  41,723  came  from  different  metropolitan  areas, 
36,458  from  non-metropolitan  areas  and  13,449  from  abroad." 


PLACE  OF  WORK,  1960 


County 

Total 

All  Workers 

Worked 
In  County 

Percent 

Worked  Out- 
side County 

Percent 

Not 

Reported 

Percent 

Niagara 

86,645 

75,619 

87.3 

7,692 

8.9 

3,334 

3.8 

Orleans 

12,134 

8,196 

67.6 

3,415 

28  1 

523 

4.3 

Genesee 

19,21 1 

15,379 

80  0 

2,991 

15.6 

841 

4.4 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960,  PC  (1)-34C,  Tables  36  and  82 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  EMPLOYED  WORKERS  IN  THE  TRI-COUNTY  AREA 


In  the  three  county  area  of  the  survey,  the  number  and  distribution  of  workers  in  the 
major  occupational  groups  is  as  follows: 


Major  Occupation  Groups  for  Employed  Persons,  14  yrs.  of  Age  ond  Over,  By  Sex,  1960 


Occupation  Groups 

K(iagara 
M F 

Orleans 
M F 

Gcncscc 
M F 

PROFESSIONAL,  TECHNICAL 

6,280 

3,476 

602 

587 

1,044 

967 

FARMERS  AND  FARM  MANAGERS 

1,010 

55 

785 

23 

1,023 

24 

MANAGERS,  OFFICIALS,  AND 
PROPRIETORS  (EXCEPT  FARM) 

4,509 

808 

596 

81 

1,138 

163 

CLERICAL  WORKERS 

3,599 

7,563  1 

395 

775 

704 

1,509 

SALES  WORKERS 

2,845 

2,117 

460 

251 

759 

530 

CRAFTSMEN  AND  FOREMEN 

16,174 

255 

1,852 

79 

2,878 

86 

SEMI-SKILLED  WORKERS 

15,524 

3,845 

2,071 

902 

2,919 

1,223 

PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS 

23 

1,040 

12 

178 

7 

361 

SERVICE  WORKERS  (EXCEPT  HOUSEHOLD) 

3,081 

4,245 

294 

523 

721 

1,005 

FARM  LABORERS  AND  FARM  FOREMEN 

496 

106 

557 

69 

669 

78 

OTHER  LABORERS 

5,376 

199 

600 

61 

870 

55 

OCCUPATIONS  NOT  REPORTED 

3,280 

1,468 

452 

287 

560 

341 

TOTALS  BY  SEX  | 

62,197 

25,177 

8,676 

3,816 

13,292 

6,342 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960  PC  (1)-34C,  Tobies  84,  91,  and  93. 


The  largest  group  of  employees  in  each  county  of  the  area  was  semi-skilled  workers.  Next 
in  line  were  craftsmen  and  foremen,  professional,  technical,  and  service  workers.  The  largest 
concentration  of  men  in  the  work  force  were  found  in  semi-skilled  workers,  craftsmen,  man- 
agers, professionals,  and  farmers.  Women  in  the  labor  force  were  most  abundant  in  clerical, 
semi-skilled  workers,  service  workers,  professional,  and  sales.  For  men,  the  greatest  change 
upwards,  percentage  wise,  in  the  last  10  years  occurred  in  professional,  technical,  and  related 
areas  followed  by  sales  and  craftsmen.  All  other  categories  showed  decreares  during  this 
period.  For  women,  the  greatest  change  was  in  service  workers,  then  clerical,  professional,  pri- 
vate household  workers,  sales  and  semi-skilled  workers. 


. MORE  THAN  FARMING 


Agriculture  in  the  Empire  State  is  an  important,  strong  and  vigorous  enterprise.  The  Agri- 
culture of  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Genesee  Counties  represents  some  of  the  State's  most  valuable 
and  diversified  agricultural  industry. 


The  sole  of  agricultural  products  in  the  survey  area  amounts  to  nearly  43,000,000  dollars 
per  year.  But  agriculture's  new  dimensions  go  beyond  the  5,000  forms  of  the  survey  area. 
They  basically  involve  farmers,  but  also  include  their  suppliers  and  more  than  500,000  per- 
sons in  nearly  70,000  firms  that  assemble,  process  and  distribute  products  in  New  York  and 
other  states.* 


The  tri-county  area  includes  portions  of  both  the 
Erie-Ontorio  Lake  Plain  and  the  Central  Plain  Areas.  The 
area  resources  permit  economic  production  of  a variety 
of  crops.  Both  cash  crops  and  dairy  are  common  but 
farms  are  becoming  increasingly  specialized.  The  de- 
sirable agricultural  features  of  the  area  include  level 
topography  and  favorable  climate.  Soils  vary  widely 
and  permit  great  diversity  in  agricultural  production. 
It  is  an  area  of  good  farms  and  a vigorous  agricultural 
industry  supplying  those  farms  and  processing  and  dis- 
tributing their  products. 

The  complex  of  agricultural  occupations  in  the  area 
represents  a new  and  different  challenge  to  vocational 
education.  The  area  has  an  emerging  need  for  voca- 
tional education  which  will  provide  training  for  a more 
specialized  production  agriculture.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  increasing  need  to  troin  young  people  for  the 
vast  complex  of  agricultural  occupations  off-the-farm, 
which  make  up  a vital  part  of  the  total  agricultural 
industry. 


✓ 


* Agriculture's  New  Dimensions 

N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 
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ITEMS  IN  WHICH  THE  THREE  COUNTIES  RANKED  AMONG 
THE  100  LEADING  COUNTIES  IN  THE  NATION 


"Ranking  Agricultural  Counties"  is  the  title  of  a special  report  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  This  report  is  based  on  the  1959  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture.  In  the  report 
are  listed  the  100  leading  counties  in  the  nation  for  55  selected  items.  There  are  3,072 
counties  in  the  United  States. 

Below  are  the  items  in  which  each  survey  county  ranked  among  the  100  leading  counties. 


ifem 

Niagaro 

Ran*-'  CT  County 

Orleons 

Genesee 

Value  of  all  vegetables  harvested  for  sale 

-- 

41 

64 

Acres  harvested  for  sale' 

Cabbage 

39 

10 

— 

* Dry  onions 

— 

39 

7 

/ 

^ Green  peas 

— 

— - 

33 

Irish  potatoes 

— 

— 

90 

Snap  beans 

— 

54 

28 

Sweet  corn 

— 

— 

31 

Tomatoes 

48 

\7 

— 

Volue  of  ell  fruits 

68 

86 

-- 

Apples 

Trees  ..’f  ull  eges 

12 

18 

— 

Quontitv  horscs^ed 

!6 

13 

— 

Cherries 

Trees  jf  oh  ogc^ 

18 

19 

Quo  n 1 1 1 V ho  M c i 

i 6 

17 

G''opc$ 

Vines  oH  CQr^s 

3 I 

— 

Quontitv  horve^ted 

i h 

— 

Peaches 

Trees  o*  c'>  OQo^ 

» 7 

„ 

Quontity  hnr^/e.ted 

44 

— 

-- 

Pears 

T^ce>  o*  o:‘  sec: 

i 3 

' 39 

Ouontit » f c-  V t ‘tc  ^ 

> ' 

'S'  J 

- - 

^ if  ms  o*' ' 1 Pf--’'' 

^ f*  o'*  o '*  ‘S 

/ 

69 

- 

QuOfHi» , ’ ; < 

} 

49 

9 

O 


Only  50  leading  counties  listed. 


NUMBERS  OF  FARMS  AND  LAND  USE  NIAGARA,  ORLEANS,  AND  GENESEE  COUNTIES 


Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

Item 

1950-54 

mean 

1959 

7< 

change 

1950-54 

mean 

1959 

7, 

change 

1950-54 

mean 

1959 

change 

Total  number  of  farms* 
New  difinition 
Old  definition 

32,932 

2,456 

2,598 

—25V2 

—21 

1,707  j 

1,259 

1,280 

—25 

—24 

2,028 

1,585 

1,664 

—21 
— 17 

Number  of  farms 
by  categories 
Commercial 

1,993 

1,134 

— 44 

1,372 

767 

— 44 

1,407 

1,041 

—26 

Parv  time 

596 

1,035 

+ 76 

175 

275 

+ 57 

332 

395 

+ 16 

Land  use 

Land  area  in  acres 
Acres  in  farms 

296,971 

341,120 

208,806 

—15 

194,781 

253,440 

175,732 

— 10 

320,640 

255,366 

320,640 

239,333 

0 

— 6 

Percent  of  land  in  farms 

73 

. 6i 

—16 

77 

69 

—10 

80 

75 

— 5 

Average  Size  of  Farm — 
Acres 

75 

85 

-H4 

115 

140 

+ 22 

126 

151 

’f'  20 

Type  of  ownership  {%) 
Farms  operated  by: 
Full-owners 

79 

74 

— 6 

75 

72 

— 4 

69 

65 

— 6 

Part-owners 

16 

20 

+ 20 

19 

24 

+ 26 

24 

27 

+ 13 

Managers 

1 

1 

0 





0 

1 

— 

Tenants 

5 

5 

0 

6 

4 

—33 

8 

7 

—12 

Type  of  farm 

Percent  classified  as: 
Dairy 

15 

16 

+ 7 

17 

17 

0 

31.5 

39 

+ 24 

Poultry 

6 

3 

—50 

4 

6 

+ 50 

5 

5 

0 

Other  Livestock 

3 

3 

0 

4 

5 

+ 25 

r 

4 

—20 

General 

13 

6 

—60 

17 

13 

—24 

12 

6 

—50 

Fruit 

14 

9 

—36 

16 

8 

—50 



1 



Vegetable 

3 

2 

—33 

12 

9 

—25 

4 

4 

0 

Field  crop 

5 

3 

—40 

10 

4 

—60 

1 1.5 

6 

—52 

Miscellaneous 

42 

58 

+ 38 

21 

38 

+ 88 

31 

35 

+ 13 

* For  the  1959  Census^  a form  was  any  place  of  10  acres  or  more  under  the  control  of  one  operator  or  partnership  if  sales 
amounted  to  $50  or  more  per  year.  Also,  places  of  less  than  1 0 acres  with  sales  of  $250  or  more. 

For  1950  and  1954  Censuses,  a farm  was  any  place  of  3 or  more  acres  if  annual  value  of  agricultural  products  for  sale  or  home 
use  were  $ 1 50. 


Item 

Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

1950-54 

mean 

1959 

% 

change 

1950-54 

mean 

1959 

% 

change 

1950-54 

mean 

1959 

Vr 

change 

Off-farm  work 

Total  farms  reporting 

1,883 

1,416 

— 25 

775 

623 

- 19 

1,042 

777 

— 25  i 

Farms  reoorting  100  or 

1 

more  days 

1,543 

1,243 

— 20 

580 

468 

- 6 

781 

612 

— 22  i 

Equipment  and  facilities 

Number  of: 

f 

Tractors 

4,287 

4,652 

+ 9 

2,704 

2,953 

h 10 

3,004 

3,633 

t 21 

Trucks 

2,014 

1,704 

— 15 

1,289 

1,251 

- 2 

1,277 

1,352 

^ 6 

Automobiles 

3,858 

3,060 

— 20 

2,1  17 

1,628 

- 23 

2,524 

1,914 

— 22 

Grain  Combines 

440 

627 

+ 46 

363 

417 

j 

h 23 

629 

797 

+ 27 

Corn  Pickers 

68 

260 

+ 385 

126 

280 

-222 

175 

376 

+ 153 

Pickup  Balers 

230 

555 

+ 241 

183 

365 

-199 

416 

702 

+ 60 

Field  forage  harvesters 

160 

236 

+ 48 

' 1 15 

187 

- 

- 63 

271 

502 

^ 85 

Farms  Reporting  Milking 

machines 

623 

576 

— 8 

390 

380 

- 2 

713 

697 

— 2 

Percent  of  Farms  Reporting: 

Telephones 

75 

89 

+ 19 

75 

90 

+ 22 

78 

90 

+ 15 

Home  Freezers 

33 

64 

-1-194 

29 

59 

-t 

203 

36 

65 

-r  80 

Farms  Reporting  Milk  Cows 

County  Total 

1,895 

924 

— 51 

1,137 

522 

- 54 

1,362 

816 

— 40 

Farms  Reporting  Cattle 

plus  calves 

County  Total 

1,236 

714 

1,033 

Farms  Reporting  Hogs 

plus  Pigs 

653 

335 

405 

J 

Acreage  in  Crops 

M 

Hay  acreage 

32,025 

21,277 

41,403 

i 

Corn  silage 

5,794 

4,364 

10,462 

Grass  silage 

1,113 

948 

1,641 

All  corn 

19,777 

15,799 

21,532 

1 

Corn  for  grain 

13,690 

11,161 

10,856 

I 

Wheat 

19,180 

13,906 

20,430 

Oats 

16,075 

1 1,026 

17,267 

? * 

Dry  beans 

638 

1,687 

5,630 

( 

Barley 

1,225 

1,364 

1,949 

i 

Selected  Vegetables  (Acres) 

} 

Snap  beans 

623.7 

1,007.9 

1,880,4 

Sweet  corn 

1,552.9 

3,924.8 

t 

Dry  onions 

701.7 

2,394  8 

Green  peas 

600.1 

751.9 

2,262.7 

Cabbage 

1,753.3 

1,706  0 

Tomatoes 

252.9 

4,152.4 

* 

Cantaloupes 

208.4 

} 

Squash 

1 15.7 

1 

Broccoli 

1,173.6 

Cucumbers  plus  pickles 

1,843.6 

10 


THE  CHALLENGE 
AHEAD  . . . 


LABOR 

FORCE 

TRENDS 


During  the  post  decade,  professional,  office  and  sales  workers  os  o group  exceeded  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  the  number  cf  persons  employed  in  manual  occupations  (skilled, 
semi-skilled  and  unskilled  jobs). 


During  the  coming  decade,  this  trend  will  continue.  The  fastest  growth  will  occur  among 
professional  and  technical  occupations,  especially  engineers,  scientists  'and  technicians. 


Among  the  manual  occupations,  the  need  for  skilled  craftsmen  will  increase,  but  the 
number  of  unskilled  jobs  will  stay  about  the  some,  continuing  this  long  term  relative  decline. 


JOS  OPPORTUNITIES  WILL  INCREASE  FASTEST  IN  OCCUPATIONS  REQUIRING  MOST  EDUCATION 

AND  TRAINING 


Young  workers  will  account  for  a major  share  of  the  changes  In  the  working  population  during  the  1960's. 


U S Dept  of  Lobor 


5.2  Million 
Will  Not  Complete 
High  School 


6.6  Million 
Will  Hove 
Some  College 


20. 2 9?^ 


25.6% 


BETWEEN 
1960  AND  1970, 
26  MILLION 
YOUTH  WILL 
ENTER  THE 
LABOR  FORCE 


U.  S,  Dept,  of  Labor 


LABOR  FORCE  BALANCE  SHEET  FOR  THE  1960's 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  IN  1960 
Subtract: 

Withdrawals  — 
death,  retirement, 
marriage, 
childbearing,  etc. 


MILLIONS 

73.6 


— 15.5 


1960  WORKERS  STILL  IN  LABOR  FORCE  IN  1970  58.1 

Add: 

Young  entrants  . - +26.0 

Adult  women 

returning  to  work  - — 3.0 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  IN  1970  --  - - - - 87.1 


U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 


There  is  a great  deal  of  concern  today,  and  rightfully  so,  with  the  school  dropout  problem. 
Because  of  the  amount  of  publicity  this  problem  is  receiving,  there  is'  the  misconception  that 
the  number  of  young  people  dropping  out  of  school  is  increasing.  The  fact  is  that  a smaller 
percentage  of  students  are  dropping  out  of  school  than  ever  before.  What  heightens  our  con- 
cern is  that  there  are  fewer  job  opportunities  available  when  they  drop  out,  because  under  the 
impact  of  the  great  and  accelerating  increases  in  automation  and  technological  change,  the 
number  of  jobs  available  for  high  school  dropouts  is  rapidly  declining  Indeed,  job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  high  school  dropout  are  shrinking  more  ropidly  than  the  high  school  dropout 
rate  is  declining. 

AGE  OF  DROPOUTS  WHEN  THEY  LEFT  SCHOOL 

Part  of  the  problem  inducing  potential  dropouts  to  stay  in  school  is  that,  more  often  than 
not,  they  are  behind  the  normal  grade  for  their  age.  Over  80  percent  in  these  studies  were 
grade-retarded  by  at  least  1 year,  and  half  by  at  least  2 years.  Many  of  them,  if  they  hod 
stayed  in  school  and  finished,  would  have  been  20  years  old  or  over  before  graduation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a challenge  to  curriculum  planners  and  school  counselors  that 
20  percent  of  these  boys  and  girls  dropped  out  during  the  12th  grade  when  they  were  pre- 
sumably within  reach  of  graduation.  Two-thirds  of  them  were  abreast  of  the  usual  age-grade 
relationship. 


AGE  OF  DROPOUTS  WHEN  THEY  LEFT  SCHOOL 


Percent  of  Dropouts 


X 


3^A 


Age  1 4 


6% 

Age  15 


32  < A 


Mm 

■■I 

Age  1 6 


Age  17 


\39c 


Age  1 8 


67c 

I. 

Age  1 9 


7% 

I 


Age  20 
and  Over 


U.  S Dept,  of  Labor 


GRADE  LEVELS  OF  THOSE  DROPPING  OUT 


Employers  will  require  at  least  high  school  diplomas  for  more  and  more  jobs,  neverthe- 
less, 7.5  million  young  people  entering  the  labor  force  during  the  1960's  will  not  have  com- 
pleted high  school  and  2.5  million  of  these  will  not  have  completed  a grade  school  education 

The  prospect  that  30  percent  of  all  young  workers  entering  the  labor  force  during  the 
1960's  will  lack  a high  school  education  points  to  the  need  to; 

Encourage  boys  and  girls  to  get  all  the  education  and  training  possible. 

Develop  courses  of  training  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  people 


MILLIONS  OF  NEVv  YOUNG  V^/ORKERS  WILL  LACK  A HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


^School  Grades  Of  Youth  Leaving  Before  High  School  Graduation 


REASONS  FOR  DROPPING  OUT 


In  one  study,  1600  students  who  were  personally  interviewed  were  asked  why  they  left 
school.  The  major  single  reason  given  by  the  students  was  adverse  school  experience.  This 
was  undoubtedly  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  large  proportions  were  behind  in  their  normal 
grade,  but  the  dropouts  themselves  did  not  mention  that  factor  as  a cause  for  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. Rather,  they  expressed  boredom  with  school  subjects,  dislike  of  teachers,  or  other  gen- 
eral complaints. 


REASONS  DROPOUTS  GAVE  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


389f 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Adverse  School 
Experience 

Marriage 

To  Work 

12';; 

Military  Service 

Adverse  Home 
Circumstances 

Health 

Reached  Age  1 6 

Other 

9'' 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor 


ONE  ECONOMIST  WRITES 


From  an  article  by  Sylvia  Porter  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  dated  June  5,  1964 

At  this  peak  of  the  high  school  dropout  season,  let  me  submit  some  hitherto  undisclosed 
statistics  about  who  is  dropping  out  this  year.  A full  82,500  who  will  drop  out  of  high  school 
in  1964  alone  have  the  scholastic  ability  to  complete  a college  program  and  to  make  a signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  economy  and  society.  Another  375,000  who  will  leave  this  year  with- 
out getting  a diploma  have  the  potential  to  complete  difficult  post-high  school  vocational  pro- 
grams and  to  fill  our  urgent  need  for  trained  technicians.  An  additional  1 50,000  who  will  drop 
out  have  enough  intelligence  to  complete  special  high  school  courses  designed  for  them  and  to 
acquire  the  skills  with  which  to  earn  a decent  living  They'll  not  find  the  courses,  though,  and 
they'll  be  heading  for  the  jobless  roles. 

Only  142,500  of  all  who  will  drop  out  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  IQ  pile,  need  special 
education  programs.  But  they  won't  find  the  programs  either  and  they'll  join  our  swelling  num- 
bers of  unemployed  juvenile  delinquents  and  welfare  cases.  Only  19  percent  had  IQs  of  less 
than  80  and  only  20  percent  had  IQs  between  80  and  89.  A full  50  percent  had  IQs  between 
90  and  109  and  about  1 1 percent  had  IQs  of  110  and  above. 

These  statistics  dramatize  how  woefully  inadequate  is  today's  attack  on  the  dropout  prob- 
lern,  how  much  more  we  must  do  We  must  drastically  revise  our  school  curricula  to  make  the 
education  more  versatile  and  compelling  We  must  provide  far  more  post-school  training  pro- 
grams for  the  millions  of  students  capable  of  becoming  skilled  technicians.  We  must  develop 
special  courses  for  the  low  IQ  groups  to  make  them  capable  of  holding  jobs.  We  must  upgrade 
the  calibre  and  dignity  of  vocational  education  across-the-board  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
must  improve  our  guidance  services  We  must  make  a searching  examination  of  our  own 
attitudes  toward  types  of  education,  insist  not  just  on  a reappraisal  of  our  education  system 
but  also  on  follow-up  corrective  action  " 

While  the  high  school  dropout  may  not  represent,  for  the  most  part,  college  potential,  the 
expanding  occupations  present  a fruitful  area  for  the  development  of  training  methods  needed  to 
move  the  dropout  into  some  of  the  rapidly  expanding  areas  of  the  economy.  For  smaller 
numbers,  it  may  be  possible  to  motivate  them  to  extend  their  education  and  training  to  reach 
into  the  faster  growing  job  categories,  the  semi-professional,  technical,  clerical  and  sales  occu- 
pations The  information  on  the  dropout  problem  m the  Survey  Area  is  presented  on  page  22. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1963 
(PUBLIC  LAW  88-210) 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  signed  by 
President  Johnson  December  18,  1963,  is  the  end 

product  of  much  thought  and  discussion.  But  in  large 
part  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  study  and  recommenda- 
tians  of  a Panel  of  Consultants,  originally  called  for  by 
the  President  in  his  education  message  ta  the  Congress 
in  February  1961. 

The  Panel  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  comprised  twenty-five  per- 
sons from  various  walks  of  life  and  sections  of  the 
country.  Its  assigned  task  was  to  study  the  then 
existing  federally-aided  vocational  education  programs 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 

PANEL  OF  CONSULTANTS  REPORT 

In  November  1962,  the  Panel  reported  that  voca- 
tianal  education  offerings  were  seriously  limited  in 
variety  and  vastly  inadequate  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  people  they  reached  and  the  numbers  of  schools 
they  served.  Perhaps  of  greater  significance  was  the 
Panel's  finding  that  programs  were  frequently  unreal- 
istic in  terms  of  the  current  and  projected  needs  of  the 
labor  market. 

The  Panel's  report  expressed  concern  with  the 
fate  of  21  million  noncollege  graduates  entering  the 
labor  market  during  the  1 960's,  the  millions  of  workers 
whose  skills  and  technical  knowledge  must  be  updated, 
and  those  whose  jobs  will  disappear  with  the  advent  of 
automation,  increased  efficiency  and  further  economic 
change.  They  foresaw  a critical  need  for  greater  num- 
bers of  highly  skilled  craftsmen  and  technicians  in  the 
years  ahead.  They  observed  thot  3 million  women  will 
be  working  or  seeking  employment  in  the  decade  ending 
in  1970. 

For  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  high  school  age 
who  has  academic,  social  and  economic  handicaps,  the 
usual  high  school  vocational  education  program  was 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Experimental  or  pilot  pro- 
jects were  suggested  as  a means  of  developing  more 
effective  instruction  techniques,  and  wide  flexibility 
of  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  was  recommended. 


DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

The  opening  section  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  contains  the  following  declaration  of  purpose. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  authorize  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend, 
and  improve  existing  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths 
who  need  the  earnings  from  such  employment,  to  con- 
tinue their  vocational  training  on  a full-time  basis, 
so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 
State  — those  in  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  education  and  are 
preparing  to  enter  the  labor  market,  those  who  have 
already  entered  the  labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade 
their  skills  or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps  — will  have  ready  access  to 
vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high 
quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  ond 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training." 

"While  regulations  are  necessary  in  administer- 
ing a program  of  Vocational  Education,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mmd  that  effective  planning  requires  that  per- 
sons responsible  for  vocational  education  take  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  (1)  employing  highly 
qualified  and  efficient  personnel,  (2)  relating  the 
program  directly  with  employment  opportunities,  (3) 
analyzing  occupations  as  the  basis  of  course  content, 
(4)  providing  needed  facilities  and  equipment,  (5) 
having  sufficient  time  for  instruction  to  develop  skills 
and  judgment  to  the  accepted  levels  of  performance 
in  the  students  chosen  occupation  together  with  (6) 
evaluating  and  revising  continually  the  program,  ond 
(7)  cooperating  with  interested  groups," 
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WHAT  IS  VOCATIONAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION? 


Vocational,  industrial  and  technical  education  is  de- 
signed to  develop  skills,  abilities,  understandings,  atti- 
tudes, and  work  habits  needed  by  workers  to  enter  and 
make  progress  m an  occupation.  It  is  education  for 
competency  m an  occupation.  The  opportunity  to  act- 
ually practice  and  develop  needed  abilities  is  an  important 
part  of  every  course.  A vocational,  industrial  and  tech- 
nical program  has  the  follov/ing  characteristics: 

y 

1 The  training  is  for  a specific  occupation  or  oc- 
cupational group, 

2 The  training  is  based  upon  an  up-to-date  analysis 
of  the  occupation  as  practiced  by  successful  and 
efficient  workers 

3 The  students  enrolled  have  made  a tentative 
vocational  choice  based  upon  their  ability,  inter- 
est and  aptitude. 

4 The  instructional  program  simulates  working  con- 
ditions in  the  occupation. 

5 The  teacher  has  had  proper  training  and  experi- 
ence in  the  field  in  which  he  is  providing  train- 
ing. 

<s  The  Vocational  Program  is  sufficiently  complete 
to  develop  a reasonable  degree  of  competence 
on  a given  occupational  level  The  Technical 
Program  can  provide  a base  for  further  academic 
or  technical  training, 

7 The  instruction  includes  skills,  technical  and  sci- 
entific knowledge,  understandings,  attitudes, 
safety  habits,  and  related  information  necessary 
to  success  in  the  occupation  chosen 

Students  take  the  regular  courses  required  of  all 
pupils  for  graduation  from  high  school  in  addition  to  the 
selected  program  in  Vocational  and  Technical  education. 
These  include  English,  mathemottc-  soenre  and  s^CicJ 
vtudies  os  required 

The  program  in  which  courses  may  be  developed 
include  Agriculture,  Business  Distributive  Education, 
Home  Economics,  Technical,  and  Trade  and  Industrial. 
Individuals  may  tram  to  become  skilled  workers,  crafts- 
men,  or  technicians.  In  addition,  certain  students  may 
elect  to  continue  their  education  after  high  schaol  in 
trade,  technical,  or  other  types  of  schools  or  colleges. 

A brief  description  of  these  types  of  programs  that 
may  be  offered  are  given  below: 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education  — A program  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  to  tram  for  occupations  in 
farming  and  related  fields  including  agricultural  mechan- 
ics, agricultural  business,  ornamental  horticulture,  con- 
servation, and  forestry  and  other  occupations  involving 
knowledge  and  skills  m agricultural  subjects. 

Vocational  Business  Education  — A program  of  in- 
struction designed  to  train  for  employment  in  business 
occupations  including  secretarial  jobs,  bookkeeping, 
office  machines,  and  related  areas 

Vocational  Distributive  Education  — A program  of 
instruction  designed  to  tram  for  careers  m selling,  mark- 
eting, merchandising  and  business  management 

Vocational  Homemokinq  Education  — A program  of 
instruction  designed  to  assist  students  in  understanding 
and  solving  problems  m personal,  home  and  family  liv- 
ing, and  in  preparing  for  occupations  related  to  food 
service,  textiles  and  similar  fields. 


Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  — A pro- 
gram of  instruction  designed  to  tram  workers  for  mitial 
employment  m a wide  range  of  industrial  occupations, 
including  skilled  trades  and  crafts.  Typical  courses  for 
boys  include  auto  mechanics,  carpentry  and  building 
trades,  machine  shop,  electricity,  and  welding  Girls 
may  choose  courses  such  as  beauty  culture  and  practical 
nursing 

Vocational-Technical  Education  — A program  of 
instruction  organized  for  special  occupational  areas  to 
develop  skills  m science  and  technology  as  applied  to 
modern  design,  production,  distribution,  and  services 
The  "technician"  is  the  middle  man  between  the  skilled 
worker  and  the  engineer  or  other  professional  person 

Vocational  Cooperative  Work  Experience  * — Many 
of  these  programs  can  be  offered  on  a cooperative  basis 
m which  boys  and  girls,  16  years  of  age  and  over,  are 
placed  m part-time  jobs  to  supplement  their  classroom 
instruction.  On  the  job  they  work  for  pay  and  the 
training  station  is  used  as  a laboratory  Often  the 
student  will  step  into  a full-time  position  on  a perm- 
anent basis  with  the  same  employer. 

Courses  in  Vocational,  Industrial  and  Technical  Ed- 
ucation 

The  suggested  course  titles  listed  below  indicate 
seme  of  the  areas  m which  programs  m vocational, 
industrial  and  technical  education  may  be  developed 
The  high  school  and  adult  courses  are  open  to  both 
sexes,  while  certain  courses  may  necessarily  have  more 
oppeal  to  one  sex  than  the  other  The  length  of  each 
course  vanes,  and  is  determined  by  the  school  officials 
m consultation  with  other  agencies  and  organizations. 
Programs  may  be  offered  in  cooperation  with  local  busi- 
ness and  industrial  concerns  Standards  for  these 
courses  have  been  established  by  the  State  Education 
Department 

1 Agricultural  Machinery  Technology  (Operation 
and  Repair! 

2 Auto  Mechanics 

3 Auto  Body  Repair  and  Service 

4 Agricultural  Sales  and  Service 
Beauty  Culture 

^ Bookkeeping 

T"  Business  Machine  Operation 
r Carpentry  and  Building  Construction 
V Clerk-Typist  and  Receptionist 
' Commercial  Art 
^ Drafting  (Mechanical) 

’2  Dental  and  Medical  Assistant 
Electric  Appliance  Repair 
4 Electricity  and  Electric  Wiring 
Electronics  Technology 
1 Farm  Operation  and  Management 
; Food  Preparations  and  Service 

1 3 Landscaping  and  Horticulture 
^ ^ Machine  Trades 

2 . Plumbing,  Heating  and  Refrigeration 
2 ’ Practical  Nursing 

22  Printing  Trades 
0 / Retail  — Sales  and  Management 
24  Secretarial  ond  Stenogrophic  Work 
, ' Sheet  Metal  Work 

Textile  Fabrication  — Upholstery 
; " Welding 


A vital  part  of  the  Survey  plan  was  to  gather  information  from  high  school  principals, 
parents,  students,  employment  service  officers,  employers,  and  young  employees.  The  following 
sections  contain  the  reports  and  data  gathered  from  the  several  groups  cooperating  in  the 
study. 


i 


I 


u 


There  ore  twenty-three  school  districts  included  in  the 
Survey  Area.  There  are  twenty-five  high  schools,  including 
one  vocational  school.  There  are  19  Central  School  Districts 
and  4 City  School  Districts  All  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
Survey  Area  are  participating  in  the  study 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS  BY  DISTRICTS 


On  the  basis  of  1963  enrollment  in  the  high  school  grades  nine-to-twelve  inclusive,  the  sev- 
eral schools  range  in  size  from  219  to  2193  students.  (There  are  two  academic  high  schools 
and  one  vocational  high  school  in  Niagara  Falls,,  a district  with  4217  high  school  students.) 


The  range  is  shown  below; 


No.  of 
Pupils 

Less  Than 
300 

300- 

400 

400- 

500 

500- 

600 

600- 

700 

700- 

800 

800- 

900 

900- 

1200 

1200- 

2200 

Number  of  High  Schools 

3 

8 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

The  majority  of  high  schools  included  in  the  Survey  Area  have  enrollments  which  are  too 
small  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  vocational  programs  within  the  district,  since  a 
total  enrollment  of  at  least  1400  pupils  in  grades  10  to  12  inclusive  is  the  necessary  minimum 
needed  to  offer  such  instruction,  Niagara  Falls  has  3936  in  grades  10  to  12  (three  schools), 
and  North  Tonawanda  1594.  Lockport  has  1232  students  in  grades  10  to  12. 

The  Guide  to  School  District  Reorganization  for  New  York  State,  published  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  states  that; 

There  is  on  increasing  demand  for  secondary  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  New  York  State.  Unless  this  demand  is  to  be  met  entirely  on  a State  level  (which  is  not 
recommended  by  the  committee),  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  formation  of  school 
districts  having  enrollments  approaching  1400  and  more  m a senior  high  school  attendance 
unit.  These  programs  are  expensive  in  terms  of  equipment  and  personnel  and  limited  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  a given  area  of  instruction.  — To  achieve  a reas- 
onable optimum  of  vocational  offerings  an  enrollment  of  1400  in  a senior  high  school 
attendance  unit  is  required. 

Note  An  attendance  unit  for  purposes  of  vocational  education  might  be  made  up  of 
a cluster  of  small  high  schooN,  forming  a larger  Area  Vocational  School  or 


center. 


CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 


The  high  school  enrollment  m grades  9 ta  1 2 for  the  schools  of  the  Survey  Area  m October  1963  was  as  follows. 


Ninth  grade  4419* 

Tenth  grade  5314 

Eleventh  grade  4796 

Twelfth  grade  4285 

Total  enrollment,  grades  

9 to  12,  all  schools*  18,814 


Projected  enrollments,  grades  9 to  1 2 all  high  schools: 


For  1964-65  19,668 

For  1969-70  21,654 


* Ninth  grade  total  does  not  include  Niagara  Falls  High  School,  nor  Trott  Vocational  High  School,  Niagara  Falls 
These  schools  are  three-year  senior  high  schools  which  enroll  grades  1 0 to  12.  There  are  ninth  graders  m Niagara 
Falls  who  were  not  included  in  this  Study. 


HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Number  enrolled  in  the  ninth  grade  in  1959-1960  3603 

Number  of  the  ninth  grade  1959-1960  group  graduated  in  1963  2568* 

The  per  cent  of  the  1959-1960  ninth  grade  group  that  graduated  in  1963  7]^< 

The  per  cent  of  the  1959-1960  ninth  grade  group  that  did  not  graduate  from  the  some  school  system 

in  1963,  or  who  transferred  to  another  system,  or  who  dropped  out 29 

Holding  power,  when  those  who  transferred  to  anc^^her  ^high  school  from  which  they  graduated,  or 

who  are  expected  to  graduate  in  1964  (five  year  graduates)  are  included  with  those  who  did 
graduate  on  time  from  the  same  school,  is  estimated  to  be  78^  r 


* Does  not  include  the  12th  grade  graduates,  708  in  number,  from  Niagara  Falls  High  School  and  Trott  Voca- 
tional High  School. 

To  have  included  graduates  from  schools  for  which  9th  grade  enrollment  was  not  provided 
would  have  distorted  the  percentage  for  holding  power. 

The  Holding  power  of  individual  high  schools  of  the  Survey  Area  ranged  from  51  to  96^'v.  Six 
schools  graduated  more  than  90 of  those  who  had  entered  the  ninth  grade  four  years  earlier,  nine  schools 
graduated  from  809r  to  89^r;  eight  schools  graduated  from  70^r  to  79^  r,  one  graduated  67^/  and 
one  school  graduated  5 1 . 

In  summary,  the  holding  power  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Survey  Area  is,  m general,  excellent.  It  could,  of 
course,  be  improved  somewhat  in  many  of  the  high  schools.  Vocational  opportunities  might  well  be  a means  of 
encouraging  pupils  to  stay  m school  for  longer  periods  of  time  by  providing  motivation  which  ma / be  lacking  now 


NON-VOCATIONAL  COURSES  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  HOMEMAKING,  AND  BUSINESS 

Many  courses  in  Industrial  Arts,  Homemakmg,  and  Business  Education  are  classified  as  a part  of  general  education 
and  non-vocational.  It  is  true  however  that  such  courses  often  provide  orientation  experiences  related  to  occupa- 
tional  life  which  are  of  great  value  for  exploratory  purposes  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  but  one  of  the  high 
schools  included  m this  study  offer  one  or  more  of  these  programs  in  general  education.  About  one  third  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  grades  1 0 to  1 2 or  6257  students  elected  to  participate  in  these  offerings. 


PRESENT  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  25  high  schools  of  the  Survey  Area  have  rather  limited  offerings  in  vocationol  education,  as  far  as  the 
smaller  schools  ore  concerned.  Four  have  only  one  offering  each,  (vocational  agriculture  or  vocational  buoiness 
education)  and  four  others  do  not  have  any  courses  of  a vocational  nature.  The  types  and  distribution  of  the  exist- 
ing programs,  with  numbers  of  students  enrolled  are  as  follows: 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Name  of  Program 

Number  of  Schools 
Offering 

Number  of  Teaching 
Positions 

Number  of 
Students 

Vocational  Agricultural  Education 

1 1 

1 1 

481 

Vocational  Business  Education 

15 

64 

3524’ 

Vocotional  Distributive  Education 

8 

9 

593 

Vocational  Homemaking  Education 

8 

1 3 ’/2 

452 

Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

7 

23  V'2 

572 

Vocational  Technical  Education 

4 

5 

163 

Other^  * 

5 

1 1 

184 

Totals 

137 

5969* 





- — 

* Figures  provided  by  severe!  schools  undoubtedly  include  students  m some  commerciol  courses  which  are  not  of  a stnctiv  voca 
tionol  noture,  ond  also  some  duplication  os  far  as  individual  students  ore  concerned,  * e , a student  enrolled  m two  course^  might 
be  counted  twice,  etc. 

* * Vocotional  Industriol  Cooperative  Courses  _ . 34  students 

Procticol  Nursing  . 141  students 

Nurses  Aide  9 students 


DROPOUTS  IN  THE  SURVEY  AREA 

A reasonable  estimate  of  the  per  cent  of  drop-outs  from  the  group  used  in  this  study, 
i.e.,  those  who  entered  the  ninth  grade  in  1959-1960,  is  22^(  or  the  difference  between  the 
78^/r  graduated  in  four  years  (or  five  years)  and  100'^,) . Numerically  this  means  that  about 
792  of  the  3603  members  of  the  1959-1960  ninth  grade  class  did  not  graduate  in  either  four 
or  five  years. 


Might  Some  Type  of  Vocational  Education  Have  Kept  Students  Who  Dropped  out.  In  School  For  a 
Longer  Period  of  Time?  (Possibly  to  Graduation? ) 

Nineteen  of  twenty-five, principals  said  "Yes,"  with  such  qualifying  answers  os 

"Yes,  in  vocational  education,  probably  not  in  technical  education  " 

"Yes,  for  a few." 

"Possibly  or  perhaps." 

One  principal  said  "no." 

Might  Vocotional  or  Technical  Education  Have  Provided  Drop-outs  With  a Better  Opportunity  to  Find 
More  Rewarding  Employment? 

Eighteen  principals  thought  "Yes." 

' One  said  "No." 

Three  said  "Possibly." 

One  principal  emphasized  that  "the  vocational  training  should  be  commensurate  with  their 
ability  and  previous  training." 


POST-HIGH-SCHOOL  EDUCATION  OF  GRADUATES 


Of  the  2568  members  of^the  ninth  grade  class  of  1959-1960  who  graduated  m 1963,  those  who  continued 
their  education  after  gradu^ion  numbered 1709 


The  per  cent  of  graduates  who  continued  their  educotion  oft^r  groduotion  wos 


The  types  of  schools  in  which  the  1963  graduates  continued  their  education  were: 


Four-year  College  

Two-year  Community  College 

Technical  Institutes 

Business  School  

Nursing  School 

Speciol  Trade  Schools 

Evening  Adult  Classes  

Other,  miscellaneous  . . 


940  Students  . _ 
243  Students 
1 66  Students  . _ 
177  Students 
64  Students 
44  Students 
20  Students 
55  Students  ^ _ 


- 55  3'' 
.14  2' 
. 10  S 
. 10 
_ 4 

2 6'' 


/ 

0 ' ' 


67^; 


In  Your  Opinion  Could  Area  Vocational  Education  Programs  Equip  Some  of  Your  Students  for  More  Fav- 
orable Entrance  to  Industry? 


n your  geograph «cal  area^ 

Yes 

— 22 

No  - 

- 2 

Possibly  — 1 

n adjacent  counties^ 

Yes 

— 22 

No  - 

- 0. 

Possibly  “ 1 

n the  State  and  Nation^ 

Yes 

-21. 

No  - 

- 0. 

Possibly  — 3 

ADULT  EDUCATION  OFFERINGS 


What  Are  The  Present  Adult  Education  Programs  or  Courses  of  a Vocational  Nature  Offered  in  the 
Several  School  Districts? 


All  except  three  school  districts  offer  vocational  courses  of  one  type  or  another  for  adults  One  school  has 
ten  courses,  two  hove  nine  courses  each,  one  has  eight  courses  and  another  seven.  Several  schools  provide  only 
one  course  eoch  in  odult  education  The  larger  school  districts  have  the  broader  programs  m such  fields  as  trade 
ond  industnol  educotion,  os  well  os  technical  education,  as  might  be  expected. 

The  totol  enrollment  in  oil  schools  in  Adult  Vocational  Education  is  1064. 

The  courses  offered  ond  the  number  of  schools  providing  each,  ore  os  follows. 


Nome  of  Course 


Number  of 
Districts 


Name  of  Course 


Number  of 
Districts 


Typing  

Welding  

Bookkeeping  

Electronics,  Bosic  ond  Advanced 

ond  Servicing  

Machine  Shop  

Shorthond  

Ceramics  

Woodworking  

Agriculture,  Young  Farmers 

Art  

Blueprint  Reodmg 

* Engineers,  Stotionory 

Mechonicol  Drafting  . . 

Reloted  Shop  Mothemotics  _ _ . , 
Automotive  Mec..onics  


10 

9 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 


Accounting  1 

Business  Contml  1 

Carpentry  1 

Electrical  1 

Electronic  Test  Tube  Equipment  1 

Engineering,  Basic  Review  1 

Furniture  Making  1 

Industrial  Control  Instruments 1 

Mechanics  1 

Office  Mach  ines  1 

Paper  Making ^ 

Practical  Nursing  _ 1 

Sewing 1 

Slide  Rule  1 

Tai  loring  1 

*Too!  and  Die  Making  1 


* Related  Instruction 


The  four  districts  which  have  the  largest  programs  m vocational  education  enroll  688  students,  or  64 S of 
the  total  enrollment  in  the  twenty  di:»rncts  having  such  program^  These  figures  underscore  the  mcagcrnc^s  of  the 
adult  education  opportunities  in  many  of  the  d.^tncts  which  do  not  have  the  facilities  nor  the  staff  to  provide  voca- 
tional courses  for  adults  If  and  when  area  vocational  center^  developed,  instructional  staff  an<.)  equipment  will 
be  ovoilable  to  present  more  numerous  offeiir.gs  in  vocational  education  Even  the  present  offerings  of  the  four 
largest  centers  could  be  extended  when  better  financial  support  becomes  available 


PROBLEMS 


What  Are  Some  of  the  Problems,  As  You  See  Them,  Involved  in  Establishing  Vocational  and  Technical 
Programs  for  Youth  and  Adults  in  the  Tri-County  Area  of  the  Survey? 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  problems  listed  by  the  principals  are  as  follows. 

Number  of  Principals 


Problem  Mentioning 

Transportation  needs  will  vary  as  to  time,  distance,  and  cost  16 

Inadequate  funds  — costs  — financing  , 7 

Location  of  Vocational  Centers  — agreeable  location  so  thot  students  of  all  areas 

may  participate 5 

Unions  and  their  restrictions  4 

Adequate  plant  and  equipment  expansion  of  present  plant  m som."  instances  3 

Agreement  on  what  the  program  should  include  > _ 2 

Guidance  and  counseling  - __  _ 2 


What  is  Your  Frank  Opinion  of  the  Feasibility  and  Desirability  of  Attempting  to  Create  a Larger  Num- 
ber of  Vocational  and  Technical  Courses  in  Various  Existing  Schools  Throughout  the  Survey  Area? 

The  following  answers  of  the  principals  to  the  above  questions  indicate  that  they  see  httle  promise  m any 
plan  which  attempts  to  estoblish  vocational  or  technical  offerings  m small  schools  m relativ^ely  sparsely  settled  areas 
of  the  survey  territory  There  are  some  exceptions,  of  course  Some  of  their  comments  are  as  follows. 

We  favor  this  if  the  only  alternative  is  transporting  pupils  beyond  15  miles  daily. 

Would  create  more  problems  — due  to  crowded  conditions. 

I question  whether  this  can  be  done  satisfactorily  except  in  larger  schools 

Schools  should  be  large  enoLjgh  to  offer  varied  programs,  2 or  3 larger  centers  would  be  better  than  many 
small  ones. 

I would  favor  an  orea  county  school  above  increasing  courses  m existing  schools 

Should  be  explored  at  least  as  an  interim  device  while  other  special  schools  are  being  developed. 

More  feasible  to  establish  vocational-techmcal  school  centrally  for  those  schools  located  on  fringe  of  the 
survey  area.  ^ 

We  carried  this  program  for  years,  but  our  offerings  were  too  limited  and  class  enrollments  too  small 
Locally,  — need  not  demonstrated.  Desirable  but  not  feasible  due  to  space 
Appropriate  courses  to  meet  local  needs. 

Depending  on  the  courses  it  could  be  an  excellent  idea  Should  not  have  duplication  of  facilities. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  exoand  existing  facilities  m existing  vocational  training  centers  and  incorporate  them 
in  the  overall  plan.  This  makes  use  of  existing  administration,  experience,  instructors,  "know-how''  and  their 
fullest  application  to  the  problems.  if  additional  pupils  enter  the  program  the  facilities  must  be  enlarged. 
A separate  building  should  be  utilized  for  vocational  training. 

The  number  of  students  in  any  one  school,  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  does  not  justify  the  expense. 

ABILITY  LEVELS  .TO  BE  SERVED 

If  Adequate  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Programs  Were  to  be  Established  In  the  Area,  Would 
You  Consider  Them  as  Desirable  for  Interested  Students  of  All  Levels  of  Ability,  or  Principally  for  Those 
of  Lesser  Ability? 

Twenty-one  principals  thought  that  such  programs  should  be  open  to  interested  pupils  of  oil  levels  nf  ability 
One  suggested  that  those  of  average  ability  should  be  admitted  Two  thought  that  only  those  of  "lesser"  ability 
should  be  admitted. 

In  the  words  ot  the  principals: 

I believe  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  make  this  a "lesser"  ability  program 
Vocational  program  for  all  interested  students.  (5  principals) 

Should  be  provided  particularly  for  present  "drop-outs"  and  for  some  of  the  lower  ability  students  Basis  of 
selection  and  ability  level  required  for  courses  should  be  carefully  analyzed  (6  principals) 

All  levels  of  ability  because  we  know  that  many  able  students  do  not  go  on  to  college,  that  others  arc  voca- 
tionally talented;  that  some  progrums  need  to  train  pupils  at  lower  levels  of  skill  than  now  set  for  vocational 
programs.  (4  principals) 

Let's  not  blacken  or  hamstring  the  plan  before  it  is  put  into  operation  ^2  principals) 

I believe  the  "lesser"  ability  concept  would  be  domagmg  in  implementing  the  program  It  would  tend  to  be 
a second  doss  citizen  point-of-view. 

EARLIER  STUDIES  BY  DISTRICTS 

Have  You  or  Your  Associates  Made  or  Participated  in  Any  Studies  Which  Are  Now  Available  and  Might 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Survey  Staff,  Such  as:  Drop-out  Studies,  Follow-up  Studies  of  Graduates  In  Col- 
lege or  Employed,  of  the  Areas  of  Greatest  Need  for  Vocational  Guidance,  Education  and  Placement, 
and  the  Like? 

The  responses  from  several  school  systems  indicated  that  studiC'-  of  the  type  mentioned  had  been  made  Several 
of  the  participating  school  systems  sent  copies  of  their  follow-up  studies  to  the  Survey  Staff 


WHAT  DO 
PARENTS  SAY? 


Each  9th  grade  pupil  was  in- 
structed to  take  home  the  Informa- 
tional Booklet  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  for  Parents  end 
Students  and  a Parent  Interest  Survey 
Form.  The  interest  of  the  student 
m vocational  and  technical  courses 
was  listed  on  the  Porent  interest 
Survey 

PARENTS'  OPINION  OF 
STUDENT  CHOICES 

Do  you  opprove  of  the  preliminary 
choicc  of  which  vour  sen  daughter 
has  expressed  or.  interest^ 


Niagara 

Number  Percent 

Orleans 

Number  Per  cent 

Genesee 

Number  Per  cent 

Total 

Percentage 

Yes 

2114 

77 

386 

66 

544 

67 

3044 

73 

No 

87 

3 

17 

3 

15 

1 

1 19 

3 

No  response 

550 

20 

178 

31 

257 

32 

985 

24 

*^otai 

2751 

100 

581 

100 

816 

100 

CD 

100 

. - ^ 

Of  the  parents  responding,  73  approved  their  son's  or  daughter's  choice  of  courses  and  also  approved  of 
their  enrollment  in  the  course(s)  of  their  choice  by  the  identical  percentage  (73^, c). 


OPINIONS  REGARDING  EXPANSION  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Do  you  favor  expanding  and  improving  programs  in  vocational  and  technical  education 


for  high  scHuol  students^ 


Niagara 

Number  Per  cent 

Orleans 

Number  Per  cent 

Genesee 

Number  Per  cent 

Total 

Percentage 

Yes 

2630 

95 

557 

96 

779 

95 

3966 

95 

No 

78 

3 

13 

2 

23 

3 

114 

3 

No  response 

43 

2 

] 1 

2 

14 

2 

68 

2 

Total 

2751 

100 

581 

100 

816 

100 

4148 

100 

Do  you  favor  expanding  ond  improving  progroms  in  vocotic  nol  end  techn»cal  education  fur  adults^ 


* 

Niagara 

Number  Percent 

Orleans 

Number  Per  cent 

Genesee 

Number  Per  cent 

Total 

Percentage 

Yes 

2406 

87 

511 

88 

679 

83 

3596 

87 

No 

209 

8 

48 

8 

80 

10 

337 

8 

No  response 

136 

5 

22 

4 

57 

7 

2)5 

5 

Total 

2751 

100 

581 

100 

816 

100 

4148 

100 

A very  high  proportion  (9^  ( ) approved  of  expanding  and  improving  vocational  and  technical  education  for  high 
school  youth.  They  were  in  fovor  of  expanding  and  improving  vocational  and  technical  education  for  themselves  or 
other  adults  in  87 of  the  cases. 


PARENT  INTEREST  IN  SPECIFIC  COURSES 


Would  VOu  be  -otorott.  J in  on  c.luit  c'O".  irnprOvC  \ or  occupotionol  ^kills^ 


Niagara 

Number  Per  cent 

Orleans 

Number  Per  cent 

Genesee 

Number  Per  cent 

Total 

Percentage 

Yes 

1 196 

43 

286 

49 

346 

43 

1824 

44 

No 

1365 

50 

263 

45 

427 

52 

2055 

50 

No  response 

190 

7 

36 

6 

43 

5 

269 

6 

Total 

i - 

2751 

100 

581 

100 

816 

100 

4148 

100 

CHOICE  OF  FATHERS  FOP  ADULT  COURSES 


Courses 

Niagara 

1 St  2nd  3rd 

1st 

Orleans 

2nd 

3rd 

1 St 

Genesee 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

Total 

2nd 

3rd 

— 

Rank 

1 Appliance  Repair 

89 

68 

61 

14 

10 

12 

18  : 

15 

10 

121 

93 

83 

5 

2 Auto  Mechanics 

74 

74 

42 

29 

2C 

1 1 

20 

15 

9 

123 

109 

62 

4 

3 Bookkeeping  - Accounting 

58 

30 

27 

9 

6 

4 

19 

6 

1 1 

86 

42 

42 

9 

4.  Carpentry 

76 

68 

54 

19 

19 

6 

31 

23 

17 

126 

1 10 

77 

3 

5 Dental  - Medicai  Assistant 

- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

14 

6.  Electricity 

84 

76 

69 

20 

25 

24 

19 

31 

21 

123 

132 

114 

1 

7,  Farm  Management 

16 

13 

9 

15 

5 

5 

12 

8 

5 

43 

26 

19 

10 

8.  Food  Service 

1 1 

5 

7 

1 

4 

0 

4 

3 

1 

lo 

12 

8 

12 

9 Hospitol  Aide  - Proctical 
Nursmg 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2 

13 

10  Mochme  Trodes 

64 

48 

42 

13 

12 

12 

17 

13 

12 

94 

73 

66 

7 

1 1 . Office  Machine  Operotor  - Clerk 
Typist 

10 

13 

9 

2 

5 

4 

3 

7 

3 

15 

25 

16 

11 

12  Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Refrigeration 

70 

69 

62 

16 

20 

16 

18 

17 

19 

104 

106 

97 

6 

13  Retail  ' Sales  Monagement 

57 

51 

17 

1 1 

5 

7 

21 

9 

5 

89 

65 

29 

8 

14.  Welding 

67 

68 

72 

21 

20 

28 

29 

20 

23 

117 

108 

123 

2 

15.  Other 

146 

79 

55 

32 

15 

9 

38 

17 

9 

216 

1 1 1 

73 

CHOICE  OF  MOTHERS  FOR  ADULT  COURSES 


Courses 

1st 

Niagara 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

Orleans 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

Genesee 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

Total 

2nd 

3rd 

Rank 

1 

Appliance  Repair 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

14 

5 

5 

7 

2 

Auto  Mechanics 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

7 

5 

9 

3 

Bookkeeping  - Accounting 

131 

90 

83 

: 44 

34 

19 

51 

34 

19 

226 

158 

121 

3 

4 

Carpentry 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

3 

12 

5 

Dental  - Medical  Absistant 

68 

92 

68 

15 

11 

14 

1 5 

13 

90 

122 

92 

5 

6. 

Electricity 

1 

4 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 1 

7. 

Form  Management 

4 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

6 

1 

10 

8. 

Food  Service 

117 

79 

65 

18 

1 

18 

15 

29 

24 

17 

164 

121 

97 

4 

9 

Hospitol  Aide  - Procticol 
Nursing 

262 

121 

60 

58 

38 

20 

42 

28 

20 

362 

187 

100 

1 

10. 

Mochine  Trades 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

1 1 

3 

8 

1C 

Office  Machine  Operator  - Clerk 
Typist 

172 

123 

68 

37 

35 

22 

52 

37 

17 

261 

195 

107 

2 

12 

Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Refrigeration 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

13 

13 

Retoil  - Soles  Monegement 

22 

32 

40 

7 

8 

16 

6 

9 

16 

35 

49 

72 

6 

14. 

Welding 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

14 

15. 

Other 

117 

98 

74 

46 

18 

16 

48 

30 

18 

21 1 

146 

108 

Although  87''^  opproved  of  expanding  courses  for  odults,  only  44', < were  interested  m enrolling  m such  courses. 


Other  courses  thot  porents  would  like  to  see  odded  to  the  list  are.  Beouty  Culture,  Electronics,  Horticulture, 
Textile  Fobricotion,  Dressmoking  ond  Design,  ond  Do  to  Processing. 


ERIC 


WHAT  DO 
STUDENTS 
SAY? 


end  the  lnfc>rma 

i 


Each  9th  grade  student  m the  23 
school  districts  m the  survey  area  was 
asked  to  complete  the  Student  Oc 
cupationol  Interest  Inventory  The 

inventory  form  \vq>  prepared  by  the 
Stuff  m coopcratif'sr^  with  o sub  group 
from  the  planning  Committee  Be- 

fore the  students  completed  the  in- 
ventory the  purpo  of  the  survey 
BcoUct  on  Vucoti  no  I and  Techmcol 
Educaiion  on^i  Porcrit^  were  Jtscu.^^cd  with 

them  To  quide  pupds  m their  CTct  crv'T  each  ccun- 
selor  wa-  urged  to  review  the  hst  nf  V‘.cut»^r>jl  end  tech- 
nical educoticn  courses  which  might  bo  cffcred  m the 
future  A total  of  4,927  uscable  form>  were  returned, 
2,539  boys  and  2 388  girls 

The  9th  grade  students  were  cboscn  to  ccmplete  the  Student 
OccupotK  no!  Intercsr  inventory  because  they  wdl  soon  be  faced 
W(th  the  problem  cf  planning  an  educotirnol  program  for  their 
remoif^ng  veor^  uf  h^gh  schcol  it  was  felt  that  programs  which 
might  bi  offered  m the  future  c-heuid  reflect  the  choice'^  of  the 
: wh  might  enroll  in  such  courses  Altho-jgh  occupotionol 

:h  M't  orHi  C'  ur-e  interests  will  change  frem  r'ne  period  of  time  to 
another  thev  still  '.ugge^  t o'^eos  cf  mterctst  on  the  port  of  students 
ot  G given  time  The  procedure  gI-:?  served  os  a stimulus  to  the 
^tutlents  to  give  ccnsideration  *o  their  vocational  and  educational 
plans  for  the  futui'e  ) 


AGE  DISTRIBUTiON  OF  PUPILS 


The  great  majority  of  the  students  in  the  study  group,  970,  were  14,  15  or  16  years  of 
age  Less  than  1''^  were  1 3 years  of  age  or  under,  and  2*"^  were  1 7 years  of  age  and  over.  The 
age  distribution  was  very  similar  for  each  county  in  the  study 


PLANS  FOR  COMPLETING  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  planning  to  complete  high  school  was  slightly  over  96 
Approximately  30  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  com- 
plete a 12th  grade  education. 


STUDENT  PLANS  FOR'  COMPETING  HIGH  SCHOOL 


PLANS  FOR  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


About  64 of  the  students  planned  to  continue  their  education  after  high  school.  Only  slightly  more  than 
9^  ( indicated  they  did  not  plan  post-high  school  education,  and  the  remaining  27 S were  undecided. 

Of  those  planning  to  further  their  education  beyond  high  school,  about  half  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  think- 
ing of  attending  either  a four-year  college,  a two-year  community  college  or  a two-year  technical  school. 


Choice 

Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

All  County 

Number  . Per 

Ce.nt 

Number  i 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Percentage 

4 Vc  jr  CoMctc 

U13 

42 

206 

33 

346 

37 

1965 

40 

Vcjr  C ,r 

Tcthncul 

432 

13 

70 

1 1 

'45 

15 

647 

'3 

Other 

4s7 

)3 

] Oc 

17 

J74 

18 

737 

IS 

No  <jn.;ser 

795 

24 

i 5b 

25 

207 

22 

1 160 

24 

N r AppitCvible 

255  : 

S 

88 

14 

75 

8 

418 

8 

Tutjl 

3357  ( 

iOO  i 

628 

100 

‘ i 

. 9A7 

100  i 

4927 

1 !00 

STUDENT 


I ‘v.^ 


' R L F M R c 


' Kj  i\ 


U\ 


:Ur 


IfNG 


H!lL  \i<  HIGH  SCHOOL 


A total  of  3,698  students  i75S /,  expressed  interest  m vocational  and  tcchnicol  education  during  their  high 
school  days. 


Niagara 

Number  | Per  Cent; 

Or 

Number  1 

leans 

Per  Cent 

Genesee 

Number  | Per  Cent 

Total 

L J 

Percentage 

. 

f - - 

— ■ 

V 11  .L  ^ 

Yes 

2561 

76 

444 

71 

693  j 

1 

3698 

75 

No 

769 

23 

ISO  ^ 

29 

251 

1 27 

1200 

24 

No  answer 

22 

1 

4 

— 

3 i 

1 — 

29  1 

1 

Total 

3352 

100 

628 

100 

947  i 

1 100 

4927 

100 

^ - 

. 

i 

COURSE  CHOICES  OF  STUDENTS 

A complete  summary  of  course  choices  is  presented,  based  on  the  list  appearing  in  the  Informotional  Booklet. 
Other  choices  made  by  students  which  are  not  on  the  list  are  Airline  Hostess,  Salesman,  ond  Modeling. 


CHOICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  COURSES  BY  THOSE  INTERESTED  IN  PREPARING  FOR  AN  OCCUPATION 


Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

Total  Choices 

■ ■■ 
Rank 

Courses 

1 St 

I 

j 3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1. 

Agricultural  Machinery 

17 

35 

22 

8 

14 

n 

15 

27 

17 

40 

76 

50 

19 

2 

Auto  Mechanics 

212 

146 

83 

59 

36 

20 

72 

34 

32 

343 

216 

135 

3 

3 

Auto  Body  Repair  and  Service 

47 

158 

81 

15 

51 

12 

15 

58 

22 

77 

267 

115 

7 

4 

Agricultural  Saica  and  Service 

5 

21 

16 

1 

7 

7 

6 

8 

6 

12 

36 

29 

23 

5 

Beauty  Culture 

171 

153 

148 

45 

40 

30 

65 

37 

53 

281 

230 

231 

2 

6 

Bookkeeping 

57 

123 

166 

13 

28 

30 

lo 

48 

58 

86 

199 

254 

6 

7 

Business  Machine  Operarion 

31 

65 

fOO 

6 

1 1 

15 

16 

16 

21 

53 

92 

136 

12 

8 

Carpentry  and  BuHd.ng 
Construction 

46 

49 

62 

9 

6 

1 1 

18 

22 

19  ! 

73 

77 

92 

13 

9 

Clerk  Typist  and  Receptionist 

76 

274 

159 

23 

43 

36 

23  1 

79 

34 

122 

396 

229 

4 

10 

Commercial  Art 

92 

98  1 

87 

13 

15 

9 

24 

17 

15 

129 

130 

1 1 1 

8 

1 K 

Drafting  (Mechonicalj 

97 

72 

61 

10 

9 

1 1 

20 

21 

17 

127  : 

102 

89 

10 

12 

Dental  and  Medical  Assistant 

60 

98 

S3 

10 

12 

10 

16 

32 

21 

86 

142 

114 

1 1 

13 

Electric  Appliance  Repair 

19 

31 

31 

5 

10 

7 

2 

5 

14 

26 

46 

52 

21 

14 

Electricity  and  Electrical  Wiring 

30 

79 

65 

8 

14 

12 

9 

22 

15 

47 

1 15 

92 

14 

15 

Electronics  Technology 

117 

65 

67 

22 

5 

6 

24 

19 

6 

163 

89 

79 

9 

16. 

Farm  Operation  and 
Management 

36 

24 

29 

19 

15 

14 

39 

20 

20 

94 

59 

63 

15 

17 

Food  preparation  and  Service 

15 

32 

53 

4 

13 

10 

8 

15 

17 

27 

60. 

80 

20 

18 

Landscaping  and  Horticulture 

15 

35 

34 

2 

5 

4 

4 

3 

10 

21 

43’ 

48 

22 

19. 

Machine  Trades 

34 

40 

49 

5 

4 

15 

6 

7 

24 

45 

51 

88 

18 

20 

Plumbing,  Heating  and 
Refrigeration 

9 

5 

15 

1 

] 

3 

2 

2 

8 

12 

8 

26 

27 

21. 

Practicol  NurSing 

132 

121 

87 

35 

23 

23 

47 

34 

25 

214 

178 

135 

5 

22 

Printing  Trades 

7 

12 

16 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

9 

16 

25 

25 

23 

Retail  (Sales  and  Management) 

50 

36 

53 

9 

7 

9 

4 

4 

9 

63 

47 

71 

16 

24. 

Secretarial  and  Stenographic 

' 345 

150 

135 

54 

23 

35 

94 

43 

43 

493 

216 

213 

1 

25, 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

2 

10 

28 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 

8 

4 

16 

42 

24 

26 

Textile  Fabrication  and 
Upholstery 

7 

8 

15 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 

6 

10 

10 

29 

26 

27. 

Welding 

14 

40 

89 

4 

8 

29 

4 

10 

28 

22 

58 

146 

17 

28. 

Other 

820 

357 

228 

65 

29 

28 

147 

66 

45 

1032 

452 

301 

REPORT  FROM 
NEW  YORK  STATE 
EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE  OFFICERS 

There  are  four  Employment 
Service  Offices  included  m the 
Survey  area  Three  are  lo- 
cated in ‘the  cTties  of'NTagar'a"' 
Falls,  Lockport  and  Batavia, 
and  the  fourth  is  located  in 
Albion  and  serves  Orleans 
County. 


Total  Number  of  Registrants: 

Total  Number  of  Placements* 

Placement  of  Workers  Under  21: 

In  your  opinion,  what  arc  the  shortcomings  or  weaknesses  of  young  people  who  are  not  placed?  (Males  and 
Females) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

13,304 

15,480 

15,140 

4,054 

4,497 

4,353 

729 

783 

1,121 

Lack  of  goals  and  confidence  brought  on  by 
limited  and  current  lack  of  opportunities  m 
the  area. 

Low  educational  level  and  failure  to  finish 
high  school. 

Little  or  no  skill  to  offer  employers. 

Lack  of  motivation  and  interest. 


Unrealistic  demands  concerning  wages  and 
type  of  work  they  are  willing  to  perform 
Poor  personal  appearance  and  hygiene 
Lack  of  transportation  to  available  jobs 
Unwilling  to  relocate. 

Unwilling  to  start  at  entry  wage  level 
Insistence  upon  certain  jobs,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  when  they  are  not  qualified. 


What  are  the  weaknesses  of  young  workers  who  repeatedly  register  for  employment  and  arc  placed,  but  can- 
not  hold  3 job.*^  (Males  and  Females) 

Lack  of  motivation  and  interest  Absent  too  frequently 

Poor  work  habits  and  attitudes  Unwilling  to  learn  job  thoroughly 

Carelessness  Personality  factors  — unable  to  get  along 

In  the  past  three  years,  what  types  of  job  orders  do  you  frequently  have  difficulty  filling  with  properly  quoli- 
fied  applicants?  For  what  types  of  jobs  do  you  believe  there  are  likely  to  be  shortages  in  the  next  5-10  years? 
(Please  answer  these  questions  by  checking  as  you  sec  fit  on  the  following  checklist:) 


Job  Field 


Professional  and  Managerial 
Semi-Professional  and  Technical 
Clerical  Occupations 
Sales  Work 

Service  jobs  (Domestic,  Personal,  etc.) 

Agricultural  and  Kindred 

Skilled  Trades 

Unskilled  Trades 

Semi-Skilled  Occupations 

Other  (Specify;) 

No  Difficulty  in  Filling  Any  Position 


Estimated 

Shortages  of  Personnel 

Present 

Future 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

If  you  checked  ony  shortage  fields  above,  please  give  below,  for  each  field  checked,  several  specific  job  titles 
to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  shortages  you  have  in  mind; 


Professional: 


Semi-Professional  and 
Technical: 


Skilled: 

Service; 


Engineers  (all  kinds);  Chemists;  Registered  Nurses;  Caseworkers; 
Teachers,  Salesmen,  Accountants;  Personnel  Management;  Natural 
Scientists. 

Practical  Nurses;  Electronic  Technicians;  Computer  Programmers; 
Lab  Technicians. 

Machinist  and  Allied,  Tool  and  Die  Maker  and  Designer,  Mainte- 
nance Mechanic;  Electrician,  and  Millwright. 

Child  Monitor,  (Zook;  Companion;  Housekeeper;  Waitress. 


30 


Do  you  frequently  get  requests  from  employers  for  high  school  graduates  who  have  had  specialized  training  in 
high  school?  Yos  X No 


If  yes,  what  types  of  special  training  are  most  often  requested? 


! MALES 


FEMALES 


Ma^'hine  Shop  Industrial  Arts  with 

Auto  Repair  Math  to  Trig 

Accounting  Chemistry 

Positions  Involving  Math 


Stenography 

Office  Procedures 

Business  Course  with  Shorthand 

Commercial  and  Business  Subject  Graduates 


Is  there  much  demand  for  high  school  graduates  who  have  had  general  academic  preparation  bur  no  voca- 
tional training? 


Yes 


No  X 


Please  comment: 

I feel  that  local  employers  are  more  interested  in  a graduate's  potential  ability  to  learn  to  do  the  job 
he  offers,  and  in  his  personal,  motivational  and  temperamental  characteristics,  than  in  the  specific 
content  of  his  high  school  course. 

Most  employers  are  reaching  the  point  of  requiring  high  school  graduatior  even  for  unskilled  jobs,  usually 
as  a protection  against  promotional  "job  bidding." 


Do  you  place  non-high  school  graduates  from  time  to  time? 

If  yes,  in  what  types  of  jobs  are  they  most  frequently  placed? 

MALES 

Unskilled 

Factory  and  Farm 

Better  employers  insist  upon  high  school  graduation 
Construction 

i Truck  Drivers 

I Service  Positions 

I 

I 

^ The  following  are  additional  comments  made  by  employment  service  managers  which  apply  to  youth  currently 
seeking  employment  assistance. 


Yes  X No 


FEMALES 

Unskilled 

Waitress,  Countergirl 
Factory  Worker 
Child  Monitor 


41  of  all  applicants  for  placement  assistance  were  under  22  years  of  age.  Three  out  of  five  were  not 
occupationally  set  and  required  one  or  more  counseling  interviews. 

The  problem  faced  in  the  placement  of  youth  is  the  lack  of  orientation  and/or  training  prerequisite  to  en- 
trance into  a field  of  work  commensurate  with  the  individual's  skills,  knowledge,  abilities,  physical  capacity, 
aptitudes,  tra«ts,  and  interests. 

Female  applicants  seeking  entry  into  clerical  occupations  have  had  basic  preparation  through  courses  pro- 
vided in  their  respective  schools.  Those  with  one  or  more  years  of  business  training  are  readily  placed. 

45  of  those  classified  for  occupotions  involving  mechanical  work  are  drop  outs.  This  could  be  materially 

reduced  were  vocational  training  provided  m the  diverse  fields  of  mechanical  work. 

of  those  classified  for  manual  work  are  drop  outs.  This  would  be  greatly  reduced  were  vocational 
courses  provided  in  such  fields  as  structural  work,  bench  work,  machine  tending,  equipment  tending,  in- 
spection and  testing. 

Drop  outs  in  today's  labor  market  are  at  a severe  disadvantage  and  we  find  difficulty  m placing  many 
youths  who  do  not  have  some  training  suitable  for  use  m industry. 
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What  specific  kinds  of  training  do  the  high  schools  in  this  area  now  provide  which 
in  your  opinion  help  young  people  quality  for  initial  employment  through  your  office?  What 
typos  of  training  or  education  need  to  be  added  to  the  high  school  programs  in  this  area  in 
order  to  bettor  qualify  young  people  for  initiol  employment  in  this  region?  ^Please  answer 
Ihc  above  questions  by  checking  selected  courses  on  the  following  checklist.  Add  and  check 
ony  other  courses  that  you  believe  should  be  on  the  list;: 


COURSES 

A 

NOW 

PROVIDED 

B 

SHOULD  BE 
ADDED 

1.  Agricultural  Machinery 

X 

XX 

2.  Auto  Mechanics 

XXX 

X 

3.  Auto  Body  Repair  and  Service 

XX 

XX 

4.  Agricultural  Sales  and  Service 

X 

5.  Beauty  Culture 

X 

6.  Bookkeeping 

XXXX 

j..  . 

x-f-x+ 

7.  Business  Machine  Operation 

XXXX 

x+x-p 

8.  Carpentry  nnd  Building  Construction 

X 

^ I 

9.  Clerk-typist  and  Receptionist 

XX  7'1 

XX  1 

J 

10.  Commercial  Art 

X 

X 1 

11.  Drafting  (Mechonical) 

..........  ^ 

j XXX 

. ...  

X j 

12.  Dental  and  Medical  Assistant 

1 ■ ■ 

i 

XXX  "1 

13.  Electric  Appliance  Repair 

XX 

14.  Electricity  and  Electrical  Wiring 

XXX 

x+ 

15  Electronics  Technology 

XXXX 

16.  Farm  Operation  and  Management 

X 

17.  Food  Preparation  and  Service 

— 

XXX 

18.  Landscaping  and  Horticulture 

XXX 

19.  Machine  Trades 

XXX 

XX+ 

20.  Plumbing,  Heating  and  Refrigeration 

X 

...» ..«■  » - IWMij 

X 

21.  Practical  Nursing 

X 

XX+ 

22.  Printing  Trades 

X 

XX + 

23.  Retail  (Soles  and  Management) 

XXXX 

24.  Secretariai  and  Stenographic 

XXXX 

x+  ” 

25.  Sheet  Metal  V7ork 

X 



26.  Textile  Fabrication  and  Upholstery 

27.  Welair.g 

X 

XX 

(The  number  of  x's  mJicates  hew  manv  uf  the  four  employment  service  mcnogers  responded. 
X - indicates  program  shojid  be  cmphos»zcd) 
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THE  RESPONSES 
OF  EMPLOYERS 

Employers  in  25  communities  in  the 
survey  area  provided  facts  and  opinions 
concerning  their  hiring  and  training 
practices,  their  need  for  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  initiating  more  vocational  ed- 
ucation at  the  high  school  level. 

Four  interviewers  obtained  389  busi- 
ness and  industrial  personal  interviews 
with  employers  who  represented  virtually 
all  of  the  major  firms  and  a sarhpling 
of  the  remainder  of  the  other  firms  in 
Niagara,  Orleans  and  Genesee  Counties. 


TYPE  AND  NUMBER  OF  BUSINESSES  SURVEYED 


j Type  of  Business 

Niagc/a 

Number  Per  Cent 

Orleans 

Number  Per  Cent 

Genesee 

Number  Per  Cent 

Total 

Percentage 

1 1.  Manufacturing 

164 

55 

14 

40 

25 

46 

203 

52 

S 2.  Construction 

19 

6 

1 

3 

2 

4 

22 

6 

1 3.  Wholesole 

13 

4 

1 

3 

4 

7 

18 

5 

4.  Retail 

55 

19 

9 

26 

12 

22 

76 

19 

5.  Service 

24 

8 

5 

14 

5 

9 

34 

9 

6.  Transportation 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

9 

2 

7.  Finance 

10 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

12 

3 

8.  Institution  and  Other 

9 

3 

3 

8 

3 

6 

15 

4 

Total 



300 

100 

35 

100 

54 

100 

389 

100 

TYPE  OF  JOBS  EMPLOYERS  INDICATED  DIFFICULTY  FILLING  PRESENTLY 


The  employers  responding  checked  Skilled  Trades  as  the  type  of  job  that  is  the  most 
difficult  to  fill,  45%  of  those  surveyed  have  no  difficulty  filling  any  position. 


Occupational  Group 

- - — - 

Niagara 

Number  oi 
Orleans 

r Businesses  Checking 
Genesee  Total 

Rank 

1.  Professional  and  Managerial 

42 

4 

10 

56 

2 

2.  Semi-Professional  and  Technical 

35 

3 

7 

45 

4 

3.  Clerical 

17 

4 

8 

29 

6 

4.  Sales  Work 

29 

5 

6 

40 

5 

5.  Service 

4 

1 

1 

6 

8 

6.  Agricultural  and  Kindred 

4 

1 

0 

5 

9 

7.  Skilled  Trades 

72 

6 

21 

99 

1 

8.  Semi-Skilled  Occupations 

30 

3 

13 

46 

3 

9.  Unskilled 

6 

0 

1 

7 

7 

10.  Other 

12 

3 

1 

16 

11.  No  difficulty 

146 

12 

16 

174 

12.  No  response 

21 

5 

1 

27 

TfPE  OF  JOBS  EMPLOYERS  EXPECT  DIFFICULTY  FILLING  IN  THE  FUTURE  (5  - 10  YEARS) 

When  asked  to  predict  what  types  of  jobs  they  will  have  difficulty  filling  m the  future,  again  the  most  frequent 
response  was  the  Skilled  Trades.  One-third  of  those  surveyed  believe  they  will  have  no  difficulty  filling  any  position 
in  the  5-10  year  period  ahead. 


Occupational  Group 

Niagara 

Number  of 
Orleans 

Businesses  Checking 
Genesee  Total 

Rank 

1.  Professional  and  Managerial 

48 

6 

1 1 

65 

2 

2.  Semi-Professional  and  Technical 

35 

7 

7 

49 

3 

3.  Clerical 

19 

6 

8 

33 

6 

4.  Sales  Work 

32 

8 

5 

45 

4 

5.  Service 

4 

1 

1 

6 

8 

6.  Agricultural  and  Kindred 

5 

0 

0 

5 ' 

9 

7 Skilled  Trades 

71 

13 

19 

103 

1 

8.  Semi-Skilled  Occupations 

28 

6 

10 

44 

5 

9.  Unskilled 

6 

2 

0 

8 

7 

1 0.  Other 

12 

4 

2 

18 

11.  No  difficulty 

116 

9 

5 

130 

1 2,  No  response 

^ - - 

54 

2 

...  

16 

5 1 

72 

MINIMUM  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  INITIAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Half  of  those  employers  required  at  least  o high  school  educction,  19S  would  take  less,  while  31 'i  did  not 
respond 


EDUCATION 

Number  of 

Businesses 

REQUIRED  BY 

Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

BUSINESSES 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Nucnber 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Percentage 

Elementary  Only 

8 

3 

0 

0 

14 

'26 

22 

6 

9th  Grade 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 0th  Grade 

41 

14 

1 

2 

2 

4 

44 

12 

1 1 th  Grade 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

1 

High  School  Graduation 

147 

49 

17 

48 

23 

42 

187 

48 

More  Than  High  School 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

2 

No  response 

91 

30 

16 

48 

12 

22 

119 

31 

Total 

300 

100 

35 

100 

54 

100 

389 

100 

TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

For  62'/  of  the  employers,  specialized  training  while  the  student  is  m high  school  is  required,  while. 68''/'  indi- 
cated o preference  for  specialized  training  while  in  high  school. 

Special  recognition  is  given  by  obout  half  of  the  employers  for  specialized  troining  in  high  school  wit^  higher 
starting  salaries  being  indicated  by  108  (20'/),  and  higher  level  jobs  being  mentioned  by  exactly  the  same  number. 

A tabulation  of  employer  responses  to  the  question,  How  do  you  usually  train  newly  employed  workers?  is  pre- 
sented below: 


TYPE  OF  TRAINING 

Niagara 

Orleans 

Genesee 

Tatal 

On-the-job  Training  (informal) 

■281 

31 

51 

363  ' 

Organized  Apprenticeships 

34 

2 

5 

41 

No  Extensive  Training  Necessory 

26 

5 

6 

37 

Organized  Training  in  Plant 

25 

5 

4 

34 
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vVhot  specific  kinds  of  troinlns  do  the  high  sc!  ools  in  this  orca  now  provide  which  in  your  opinion  help  young 
people  qualify  for  tniHa!  employment  in  your  company? 


Employers  were  asked  to  respond  to  this  question  by  checking  o list  of  vccoti^nol  educotion  progroms.  In 
order  to  interpret  judicioubly  the  tobulotion  of  responses  presented  below,  it  is  necessary  to  beor  m mind  thot  the 
business  educotion  curriculum  is  the  most  prevolent  type  of  vocotionol  preporotion  currently  offered  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  survey  oreo. 


PROGRAM  TITLE 

Number  of  Employers 

Checking  Eoch  Course 

Niogoro 

Orleons 

Genesee 

Totol 

1 . Clerk-typist  ond  Receptionist 

159 

19 

25 

242 

2.  Bookkeeping 

195 

20 

26 

241 

3.  Business  Mochine  Operotion 

129 

15 

14 

158 

4.  Drofting  (Mechonicol) 

95 

4 

17 

157 

5.  Secretorioi  and  Stencgrophic  Work 

1 10 

17 

28 

155 

6-  Machine  Trodes 

76 

7 

19 

102 

7.  Retoiling  Soles  and  Monogement 

70 

6 

3 

79 

8.  Welding 

57 

5 

16 

78 

9.  Electricity  ond  Electric  Wir'ig 

63 

5 

9 

77 

10.  Commerciol  Art 

19 

3 

2 

64 

11.  Auto  Mechonics 

45 

1 

9 

55 

12.  Sheet  Metol  Work 

24 

4 

6 

34 

13.  Corpentry  ond  Building  Construction 

24 

1 

2 

27 

i4.  Electronics  Technology 

17 

0 

4 

21 

15.  Printing  Trodes 

12 

3 

3 

18 

1 6.  Plumbing,  Heoting  ond  Refrigerotion 

16 

1 

1 

18 

17.  Electric  Applionce  Repoir 

9 

2 

4 

15 

18.  Agriculture  Mochinery  Technology 

3 

5 

5 

13 

19.  Food  Preporotion  ond  Service 

6 

4 

4 

12 

20.  Auto  Body  Repoir  ond  Service 

9 

0 

1 

10 

21.  Form  Operotion  ond  Monogement 

3 

2 

5 

10 

22.  Textile  Fobricotion  — Upholstery 

2 

2 

1 

5 

23.  Procticol  Nursing 

4 

0 

1 

5 

24.  Beouty  Culture 

3 

0 

1 

4 

25.  Agricuirurol  Soles  ond  Service 

2 

0 

0 

2 

26.  Dental  ond  Medicol  Assistont 

1 

0 

0 

1 

27.  Londscoping  ond  Horticulture 

1 

0 

0 

1 

er|c 
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Whet  typ*?s  of  troming  or  cducotion  need  to  be  odded  to  fhe  high  school  progroms  in  this  orec  to  better  quolify 
young  people  for  initial  employment  in  your  compony^ 


PROGRAM  TITLE 

Number  c 
Niogoro 

if  Employers 
Orleons 

Checking  B 
Genesee 

3ch  Course 
Totol 

1,  Plumbing,  Heoting,  ond  Refrigerotion 

35 

10 

9 

54 

2.  Welding 

41 

6 

6 

53 

3.  Mochine  Trodes 

32 

5 

8 

45 

4.  Electricity  ond  Electric  Wiring 

25 

8 

7 

40 

5.  Retoiling  — Soles  ond  Monogement 

23 

4 

10 

37 

6.  Corpentry  ond  Building  Consriucrion 

26 

4 

5 

35 

7.  Electronics  Technology 

22 

6 

5 

33 

8.  Business  Mochine  Operotion 

19 

2 

10 

31 

9,  Sheet  Metol  Work 

19 

1 

5 

25 

1 0..  Auto  Av\echonics 

9 

7 

6 

22 

11,  Drofting  (Mechonicol) 

10 

3 

4 

17 

12,  Electric  AppHonce  Repoir 

7 

6 

4 

17 

13.  Food  Preporotion  ond  Service 

12 

3 

1 

16 

14.  Secretoriol  ond  Stenographic  Work 

12 

2 

2 

16 

15.  Auto  Body  Repoir  ond  Service 

9 

3 

3 

15 

16.  Agriculture  Mochinery  Technology 

3 

5 

5 

13 

17.  Londscoping  ond  Horticulture 

9 

3 

1 

13 

18.  Agriculturol  Soles  ond  Service 

3 

3 

6 

12 

1 9,  Bookkeeping 

9 

1 

2 

12 

20.  Clerk-typist  ond  Receptionist 

1 1 

0 

1 

12 

21,  Printing  Trodes 

8 

3 

0 

1 1 

22.  Textile  Fobricotion  — Upholstery 

5 

2 

0 

7 

23,  Commercial  Art 

4 

0 

2 

6 

24.  Operotion  ond  Monogement 

5 

0 

1 

6 

25.  Procticol  Nursing 

3 

3 

0 

6 

26,  Dentol  ond  Medicol  Assistant 

2 

3 

0 

5 

27.  Beouty  Culture 

0 

2 

0 

2 

At  the  present  time  some  schools  in  New  York  Stote,  in  cooperotion  with  loco!  employers,  offer  a program 
in  which  pupils  (usuolly  seniors)  spend  ot  leost  one-half  doy  in  school  ond  the  rest  of  the  doy  ot  work  under  appro- 
priote  supervision.  Do  you  think  your  firm  would  be  interested  in  estoblishing  such  o cooperotive  school  work  progrom? 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYERS  WHO  EXPRESSED  WILLINGNESS  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  A V/ORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


’ 

RESPONSE 

Nio< 

Number 

goro 

Per  Cent 

Orle 

Number 

Jons 

Per  Cent 

Ge 

Number 

fnesee 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Percentage 

Yes 

64 

21 

16 

46 

16 

30 

96 

25 

No 

228 

76 

18 

51 

37 

68 

283 

73 

No  reply 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

Totol 

300 

100 

35 

100 

54 

100 

389 

100 

37 


OPINIONS  REGARDING  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


In  your  opinion^  would  area  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  for  high  school  students  ^ -,aip  some 
people  for  more  favorable  entrance  to  jobs  in  your  company?  Please  comment. 

To  this  question,  75  per  cent  responded  YES,  22  per  cent  answered  NO,  ond  3 per  cent  did  not  reply.  Most 
of  the  employers  who  answered  the  question  also  offered  comments. 


75%  RESPONDED  YES 

SAMPLE  COMMENTS 

1.  All  production  workers  should  hove  vocational  training. 

2.  The  general  obility  of  graduates  would  be  upgraded. 

3.  There  is  o great  need  for  business  operations  courses. 

4.  Non-college  students  would  be  bett*.r  equipped  and  would  require  less  on-the-job  training. 

5.  Plumbing  and  heating  depends  greatly  on  vocotionolly  troined  people. 

6.  In  this  age,  some  training  is  necessary.  More  outomotion  requires  more  skill. 

7.  Instrumentotion  is  o vital  port  of  our  process  and  could  be  tought  in  such  o school. 

8.  This  would  assist  us  in  filling  our  need  for  technicians  and  clerical  help. 

9.  People  well  trained  ore  always  in  demand. 

10.  This  would  be  invaluable  in  retaining  employees. 

22%  ANSWERED  NO 

SAMPLE  COMMENTS 

1.  The  high  school  program  is  good  now.  The  problem  is  to  keep  them  in  school. 

2.  A better  generol  education  would  be  more  beneficial. 

3.  Vocational  and  technical  training  ploy  o minor  role  in  our  entry  level  jobs. 

4.  In  our  business,  one  needs  to  use  common  sense. 

5.  We  can't  see  how  this  would  help  us. 

6.  We  con  train  o high  school  groduote. 

7.  Union  contracts  .prevents  hiring  ot  any  other  level  than  at  bottom. 

8.  This  troining  should  come  after  high  school. 


What  are  some  of  the  problems,  as  you  see  them,  that  would  be  involved  in  establishing  an  area  vocational  and 
technical  school  in  the  three-county  region  included  in  this  survey? 

In  order,  the  problems  employers  mentioned  most  frequently  were: 

1.  Difficulty  in  tronsportotion. 

2.  Finoncing  — toxes  ore  too  high  already. 

3.  Finding  suitable  locations. 

4.  Obtaining  o competent  staff. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  42  firms  pr  1 1 % felt  there  would  be  no  problems  at  oil. 


THE  RESPONSES 
OF  A GROUP  OF 
YOUNG  EMPLOYEES 
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Four  hundred  ninety-eightsemployees 
responded  to  a survey  questionnaire  de- 
signed to  elicit  the  views  of  young  workers 
regarding  their  interest  in  and  need  for 
vocational  education. 

THE  RESPONDENT  GROUP 

Their  age  range  is  fram  16  ta  22  with  approxi- 
mately an  equal  number  of  men  and  women 
responding.  88  per  cent  of  the  females  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  moles  ore  high  school  graduates. 
Approximately  20%  of  the  men  and  women  hove 
hod  at  least  one  or  two  years  of  formal  education 
beyond  high  school. 


TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  TAKEN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  EMPLOYEE  RESPONDENTS 


Mole 

% Mole 

Female 

% Feniale 

Total 

Percentage 

College  Preparatory 

96 

38 

51 

21 

147 

29 

General 

25 

10 

5 

2 

30 

6 

Industrial  Arts 

51 

20 

1 

0 

52 

10 

Hame  Econamics 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

1 

Vocatianal  Agriculture 

8 

3 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Vocatianal  Business 

38 

15 

179 

74 

217 

44 

Vocatianal  Trade  and  Industrial 

15 

6 

1 

0 

16 

3 

Na  response 

21 

8 

3 

1 

24 

5 

Total 

254 

100 

244 

100 

498 

100 

TYPE  OF 

WORK  BEING  DONE 

BY  EMPLOYEE  RESPONDENTS 

Mole 

% Mole 

Female 

% Female 

Total 

Percentage 

Professional  and  Manageriol 

3 

1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

Semi-Professional 

12 

5 

1 

0 

13 

2 

Clerical 

23 

9 

165 

68 

188 

38 

Soles 

5 

2 

28 

12 

33 

7 

Service  and  Domestic 

3 

1 

29 

12 

32 

6 

Agriculture  and  Kindred 

0 • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Skilled  Trades 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Semi-Skilled 

52 

20 

3 

1 

55 

1 1 

Unskilled 

152 

60 

12 

5 

164 

33 

Total 

254 

100 

244 

100 

498 

100 

INTEREST  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

When  these  young  workers  were  osked  questions  pertoining  to  their  job  sotisfoction  os  well  os  their  interest 
in  ond  need  for  odditionol  vocotionol  educotion  they  onswered  os  follows: 

Is  your  present  job  the  kind  of  work  you  prepared  tor  when  you  were  in  high  school? 


Men 

Women 

No 

81% 

49% 

Yes 

17 

50 

No  Response 

2 

1 

100% 

100% 

39 
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Vvhaf  IS  your  feeling  about  your  present  job? 


Sotisfied 

Men 

Women 

43  a 

■ 800- 

Neutral  or  Indifferent 

29 

10 

Dissatisfied 

26 

10 

No  Response 

2 

0 

looa 

looa 

:r  edu  ation  or  training  in 

Order  to  improve 

your  work  skills 

Men 

Womer 

Yes 

77  a 

51  a 

Nu 

21 

47 

No  Response 

2 

2 

100  a 

100  a 

If  training  programs  such  as  the  following  {or  some  other  prog  am  you  wish  to  add)  were  offered  in  a day  school 
or  in  on  evening  school  in  this  orea,  would  you  be  interested  in  enrolling  in  one  of  these  programs? 

80^/(  of  those  responding  indicated  a desire  to  enroll  in  a vocational  or  technical  program  if  it  was  available. 


If  you  ore  interested  in  enrolling,  indicate  your  first,  second  and  third  choices, 

V 


EMPLOYEE  PREFERENCES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM  TITLE 

Employee  Choices 

1 

Female 

2 

3 

1 

A/\ole 

2 

3 

1 

Total 

2 

3 

Rank 

1.  Agricultural  Mochinery  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

21 

2.  Auto  Mechanics 

2 

2 

1 

33 

21 

13 

35 

23 

14 

3 

3.  Auto  Body  Repoir  and  Service 

1 

1 

0 

2 

17 

9 

3 

18 

9 

15 

4.  Agricultural  Sales  and  Service 

■ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

27 

5.  Beouty  Culture 

25 

9 

20 

1 

1 

1 

26 

10 

21 

8 , 

6.  Bookkeeping 

19 

17 

15 

7 

4 

7 

26 

21 

22 

7 

7.  Business  Machine  Operation 

24 

20 

20 

9 

13 

12 

33 

33 

32 

1 

8.  Corpentry  and  Building  Construction  * 

0 

3 

3 

6 

10 

12 

6 

13 

15 

16 

9.  Clerk-typist  and  Receptionist 

19 

32 

23 

1 

0 

1 

20 

32 

24 

4 

10.  Commercial  Art 

9 

7 

5 

5 

8 

1 

14 

15 

6 

12 

11.  Drafting  (Mechanical) 

0 

3 

3 

28 

19 

13 

28 

22 

16 

5 

12.  Dental  and  Medical  Assistant 

6 

17 

5 

1 

1 

1 

7 

18 

6 

13 

13.  Electric  Appliance  Repair 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

26 

14.  Electricity  and  Electric  Wiring 

0 

0 

0 

12 

17 

8 

12 

17 

8 

1 1 

15.  Electronics  Technology 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

9 

9 

6 

9 

17 

1 6.  Farm  Operotions  and  Management 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

25 

17.  Food  Preparation  and  Service 

0 

7 

5 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 1 

6 

18 

18.  Landscaping  and  Horticulture 

0 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

4 

8 

5 

19 

19.  Mochine  Trades 

0 

0 

1 

30 

17 

19 

30 

17 

20 

6 

20.  Plumbing,  Heating,  and  Refrigeration 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

8 

5 

1 

8 

20 

21.  Practical  Nursing 

9 

9 

7 

1 

0 

0 

10 

9 

7 

14 

22.  Printing  Trades 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

24 

23.  Retailing  — Sales  and  Management 

5 

5 

9 

8 

8 

8 

13 

13 

17 

10 

24.  Secretarial  or  Stenographic  Work 

39 

16 

19 

0 

1 

0 

39 

17 

19 

2 

25.  Sheet  Metal  Work 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

7 

5 

22 

26.  Textile  Fabrication  — Upholstery 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

9 

23 

27.  Welding 

1 

0 

0 

7 

21 

19 

3 

21 

19 

9 

28.  Other 

22 

12 

34 

17 

14 

56 

29 

19 

PROGRAMS: 

COURSES: 

. AREA 

VOCATIONAL 

CENTERS 


PRESENT  PROGRAMS 


Present  vocational  programs  should  be  continued,  where  the  potential  enrollment  is  large 
enough  to  justify  them. 

Existing  programs  should  be  evaluated  at  the  school  district  level  to  determine  whether 


logical  changes.  Some  new  courses  wsl!  be  transitory  in  nature,  and  the  overall  vocational 
program  must  be  more  adaptable  to  change  and  more  flexible  than  in  the  past. 


PROPOSED  COURSES 

Recommendation  of  Proposed  Courses  for  the  Area  Vocational  Centers  must  be  based  in 
part  on  the  choices  of  occupations  made  by  students;  the  employers'  interests;  the  expressed 


ment  Service  Offices;  new  needs  in  Agricultural  Education,  and  State  and  National  needs  for 
trained  workers.  The  interests  of  employers,  students,  employees,  and  other  workers  will  be 
reviewed  by  listing  several  major  choices  of  occupations,  based  on  the  number  of  first  choices 
from  each  group,  as  follows; 


Adulr  Education  Needs  Expressed  Ly  Parents 
FATHERS  WERE  INTERESTED  IN: 


or  not  they  are  meeting  the  current  needs  of  young  people  and  employers.  Specific  courses 
which  are  or  should  be  a part  of  these  programs,  should  be  added  or  discontinued  as  need 
dictates.  From  current  offerings  new  types  of  vocational  courses  must  be  developed  if  the 
schools  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  shifting  demands  of  industry  due  to  economic  and  techno- 


i 


needs  of  young  employees;  shortages  in  the  labor  market  as  reported  by  the  several  Employ- 


Carpentry 

Electricity 


Plumbing,  heating,  refrigeration 
Machine  trades 
Retail  sales  — management 
Bookkeeping  — accounting 
Farm  management 


Auto  mechanics 
Appliance  repair 
Welding 


MOTHERS  WERE  INTERESTED  IN: 

Hospital  Aide,  Practical  Nursing 


Food  service 

Dental  - medical  assistant 
Retail  sales  — management 
Appliance  repair 


Office  machine  operator. 


clerk,  typist 


Bookkeeping  — accounting 


Secretarial  and  stenographic 


Drafting 

Clerk  typist  - receptionist 
Farm  operation  and 


Auto  mechanics 
Beauty  culture 
Practice!  Nursing 


management 

Dertal  and  medical  assistant 
Bookkeeping 


Electronics  technology 
Commercial  art 


Employment  Service  Offices  Report  on  Jobs  Difficult  to  Fill  Bccousc  of  Shortages  of  Qualified  Candidates 
Semi-professional 

Technical:  Practical  nurses 

Electronic  technicians 
Computer  technicians 
Laboratory  technicians 

Skilled:  Machinist  and  allied.  Tool 

and  Die  maker,  and  Designer 

Maintenance  mechanic 

Millwright 

Service:  Child  monitor#,.  Cook,  Companion 

Housekeeper,  Waitress 


Employers'  Suggestions  Relotive  to  Courses  for  Begii 

Plumbing,  heating,  refrigeration 

Welding 

Machine  trades 

Electricity  ond  electric  wiring 

Retail  — sales  and  management 


ning  Young  People 

Carpentry  and  building  construction 
Electronics  technology 
Business  machine  operation 
Sheet  metal  work 
Auta  mechanics 


Young  Employees'  Choices  of  Courses  in  Which  They  Would  Be  Interested 


Business  machine  operation 

Clerk-tyijjjst  and  receptionist 

Bookkeeping 

Beauty  culture 

Machine  trades 

Welding 


Secretarial  or  stenographic  work 
Retail  — sales  and  monagement 
Drafting 

Auto  mechanics 
Electronics  technology 
Textile  fabrication 
Auto  body  repair  and  service 


Agriculture 

There  is  need  for  new  types  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Niagara,  Orleons  and  Genesee  Counties.  "Agricul- 
ture in  the  Empire  State  is  an  important,  strong  and  vigorous  enterprise.  The  agriculture  of  Niogara,  Orleans  and 
Genesee  Counties  represents  some  of  the  State's  most  valuable  and  diversified  agricultural  industry." 

The  sole  of  ogricultural  products  in  the  area  amounts  to  nearly  43,000,000  dollars  per  year.  But  agricul- 
ture's dimensions  go  beyond  the  nearly  .S,000  farms  of  the  survey  area.  They  basically  involve  farmers,  but  also 
include  their  suppliers  and  more  than  500,000  persons  in  nearly  70,000  firms  that  assemble,  process  and  distribute 
products  in  New  York  and  other  states.* 

There  are  3,072  counties  in  the  United  States.  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Genesee  Counties  rank  in  the  100  lead- 
ing counties  in  several  areas  of  agricultural  production.  An  industry  of  this  magnitude,  with  changes  underway, 
includes  many  jobs  for  which  vocational  training  should  be  given. 


Agriculture's  ^!ew  Dimensions,  N.Y.S.  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 


SUMMARY  LIST  OF  COURSES  FROM  WHICH  SELECTIONS  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 


From  the  following  list  of  courses  which  were  chosen  or  named  os  desirable  by  several 
Survey  groups  o selection  for  each  of  the  Vocational  Centers  may  be  mode  by  responsible 
school  officials  and  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Many  of  the  courses 
are  now  being  provided  and  the  others  were  listed  by  several  groups  from  whom  the  Survey  ob- 
tained factual  information  or  opinions.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  the  largest  Vocational 
Center  could  not  offer  (or  should  not)  all  of  these  courses,  but  in  the  three-county  area  sur- 
veyed most  of  these  programs  could  be  provided.  Each  should  receive  serious  consideration. 
The  present  combined  programs  of  five  school  di.stricts  in  the  Survey  area  now  include  about 
halt  of  the  recommended  offerings.  These  five  districts  would  like  to  add  other  courses  as 
soon  as  possible. 


COU.'^SES  NOW  OFFERED  IN  ONE  OR  MORE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


Advanced  Electronics 
Agriculture  (Vocational) 

Apprentice  Related  Instruction  for  Machinists,  Tool 
and  Die  Makers,  Beginning  and  Advanced  Groups 

Auto  Mechanics 
Beauty  Culture 

Basic  Electronics  and  Servicing 
Basic  TV  Repair 
Bookkeeping  (Vocational) 

Business  Courses  (Vocational) 

Carpentry 


Chemistry,  Industrial 
Cooperative  Distributive  Education 
Drafting  and  Design  (Structurol) 

Electrical  Servicing 
Homemaking  (Vocational) 

Machine  Shop — 11,  12,  and  13,  14  (post  high  school) 
Nurse's  Aide 
Practical  Nursing 
Stenography  (Vocational) 

Technical  Electricity 

Vocational  Industrial  Cooperative  Program 


OTHER  COURSES  CHOSEN  OR  RECOMMENDED  BY  STUDENTS.  EMPLOYERS, 
EMPLOYEES,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OFFICERS 

(Courses  Now  Offered,  mentioned  above,  not  repeated  here) 


Appliance  Repair 
Auto  Body  and  Repair 
Business  Machine  Operation 
Child  Monitor 
Clerk  Receptionist  - Typist 
Commercial  Art 
Computer  Technician 
Cook 

Dental  and  Medical  Assistant 
Electricity  and  Electric  Wiring 
Electronics  Technology 
Farm  Operation  and  Management 
Food  Se»'vices 


Hospital  Aide 
Housekeepers 
Laboratory  Technicians 
Machine  Design 
Mointenance  Mechanic 
Millwright 

Plumbing,  Heating,  and 
Refrigeration 

Retail  Sales  and  Management 

Sheet  Metal 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

Waitress 

Welding 


COURSES  MENTIONED  MOST  FREQUENTLY 


The  courses  mentioned  most  frequently  by  Survey  Participants  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  In  parentheses  below  each  group  are  the  number  of  respondents.  Courses  checked 
are  based  on  the  number  of  first  choices  reported  by  each  group. 


CCL'  f ! ; F f * '•  r ' VGST  ft  CCOENTl'* 

. SI,-,  f.  V -‘-Mi 


COURSE  TITLE 
ADpl'ancc  RepO'r 

^3,s: 

Pare 
Adult  Ed 
Fathers 

X 

^9) 

nts 

ucation 

Mothers 

X 

(4,927) 

Students 

(4) 

Employment 

Service 

Offices 

(389) 

Empicyers 

~T«8,  “1 

« 

V,  J 

YouP.g  { 

Employees  | 

t 

Auto  Mechanics 

X 

X 

X I 

X 1 

Auto  Body  and  Rcpa»r 

r j 

X 

Beauty  Culture 

X 

X 

BookkceD^nQ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Business  Machine  Operation 

X 

X 

A 

Carpentry 

X 

A 



Child  Monitor 

X H 

Clerk  Typist-Receptiomst 

X 

X 

X 

Commercial  Art 

X 

X 

Companion 

X 

r 

Computer  Technician 

X 

Cook 

" X 

Dental  end  Medicol  Assistant 

X 

X 

Drafting 

X 

X 

X 

Electricity  and  Electric  W»r«nq 

X 

X 

X ! 

Electronics  Te'"hnology 

X 

X 

X 

Farm  Operation  and  Management 

X 

X 

Food  Service 

X 

Hospital  Aide 

X 

* 

Housekeeper 

X 

Laboratory  Technician 

X 

Machine  Design 

X 

Machine  Trades 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Maintenance  Mechanic 

X 

MiMvvright 

X 

Plumbing  Heoting  and  Ref rigeration 

X 

X 

Practical  Nursing 

X 

X 

Retail  Sales  and  Monagement 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Secretarial  and  Stenographic 

X 

X 

X 

Sheet  Metcl 

X 

Textile  Fabrication 

X _ 

Tool  and  Die  Maker 

X 

Waitress 

' 

X 

Welding 

X 

X 

AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 

Major  Area  Vocational  Centers  ore  designed  to  provide,  efficiently  and  economically,  courses  in  several  voca- 
tional fields  including  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  and  Vocational  Technical  Education,  ' The  Area  Vocational 
Center  serves  o cluster  of  school  districts  of  vorymg  sizes,  grouped  around  one  of  the  larger  districts.  Most  of 
the  component  districts  will  be  within  a rad-us  of  not  over  fifteen  miles  from  the  Vocational  Center.  A large  Area 
Vocational  Center  will  probably  require  o new  vocational  build. ng  or  an  addition  to  on  existing  plant. 

Some  types  of  vocational  programs,  such  os  Vocational  Agriculture,  Vocational  Business,  Vocational  Distribu- 
tive Education  and  Vocotionol  Homemaking  may  be  offered  m district  high  schools  os  at  present,  or  in  a shared 
services  program  which  includes  several  smaller  enrollment  districts. 

It  IS  believed  that  many  of  the  proposed  vocational  programs  listed  earlier,  might  be  offered  in  on  Area  Voca- 
tional Center,  and  that  various  combinations  of  smoll  schools  might  offer  jointly  one  or  more  of  the  programs  in 
Business,  Agriculture,  Distrihutive  Education,  or  Home  making.  To  these  courses,  others  from  the  list  of  pro- 
posed offerings  might  be  added  after  study  of  probable  enrollment  in  a given  area  and  the  current  occupational 
demands. 
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DESIRABLE  CENTERS  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


CENTER 


NIAGARA  FALLS 

(16  mi  radius) 


School  Districts 

Enrollment  Grades  10-12 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

North  Tonowondo 

Lewiston  - Porter 

Niagara  - Wheotfield 

Storpoint 

Wilson 

Newfone 

Lockport 

3,918 

1,594 

799 

774 

395 

358 

422  (19  miles) 

1,232 

Total  (10  - 12) 

9,492 

CENTER  -^2 

MEDINA 
(15  mi.  radius) 

Enrollment  Grades  10-12 

MEDINA 

Albion 

Barker 

Lyndonville 

Royolton-Hortlond 

Ken- 'oil 

Holley 

- 

576 

599 

274 

173 

370 

149  (20  miles) 

221  (20  miles) 

Total  (10  - 12) 

2,362 

CENTER  #3 

BATAVIA 

(11  mi.  radius) 

Enrollment  Grades  10-12 

BATAVIA 

LeRoy 

Alexander 

Byron  - Bergen 

Corfu  - East  Pembroke 

Elba 

Ookfield  - Alabama 
Pavilion 

830 

381 

212 

195 

260 

157 

258 

207 

Total  (10-12) 


2,500 


TENTATIVE  AREA  CENTERS 


(Actual  Centers  to  be  Determined  by  Board  of  Edt 'cation  and  Policy  Committee 


PAVILION 

‘&ZS5S;S5> 


(Grades  10-12  Enrollments  Are  Indicated) 


TENTATIVE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 

(Actual  Centers  to  be  Determined  by  Boards  of  Education  and  Policy  Committee) 


NIAGARA  FALLS 


MEDINA 


BATAVIA 


Each  of  the  three  Centers  has  a present  enrollment  of  more  than  2,300  students  in  grades 
ten  to  twelve  in  the  several  school  districts  which  comprise  the  center.  Niagara  Falls  Area 
Center  enrollment  in  these  grades  is  9,492;  Medina,  2,362;  and  Batavia,  2,500.  The  pro- 
jected enrollment  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12,  for  1969  70  is  os  follows: 


The  minimum  number  of  students  considered  necessary  to  v/orront  the  establishment  of 
a vocational  school  is  1,400  in  grades  10  to  12.  The  Guide  to  School  District  Reorganization 
for  New  York  State  indicates  that  "It  simply  is  not  feasible  for  a school  which  has  fewer  than 
1,000  to  1,400  students  in  grades  10,  11,  and  12,  to  consider  the  inclusion  of  vocational  and 
industrial  education  in  its  curriculum."  To  offer  the  type  of  vocational  programs  envisioned 
by  this  report  at  reasonable  cost  and  of  the  scope  contemplated,  an  enrollment  in  grades  10 
to  12  of  opproximately  2,000  students  is  the  minimum  which  should  be  considered  for  an  Area 
Vocational  Center.  Each  of  the  recommended  Centers  has  a reasonable  enrollment  foi  voca- 
tional purposes. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Students  enrolled  for  vocational  or  technical  education  courses  should,  ideally,  spend  one 
half  of  each  school  day  with  their  peers  in  their  home  school  districts,  studying  the  constant 
or  required  subjects  necessary  for  high  school  graduation.  The  remaining  half-day  daily,  either 
morning  or  afternoon  should  be  at  the  Area  Vocational  Center.  In  the  survey  area  transporta- 
tion from  the  home  school  district  to  the  Area  Vocational  School  should  not  pose  a great  prob- 
lem as  the  terrain  is  level;  the  roads  numerous  and  excellent  and  the  distances  reasonable.  The 
travel  necessary  from  the  home  district  to  the  Vocational  Center  will  be  less  than  fifteen  miles 
for  most  students,  with  a small  number  requiring  not  to  exceed  twenty  miles  (one  way)  trans- 
portation. 

PROGRAMS  AND  COURSES  FOR  AREA  CENTERS 

The  following  table  presents  the  suggested  programs  and  courses  for  consideration  in 
Area  Voctional  Centers  in  the  Survey  Region.  These  programs  and  courses  reflect  the  expres- 
sed choices  and  needs  of  various  groups  participating  in  the  Survey.  All  courses  listed  were  in 
the  higher  priority  range  of  choices.  Many  of  the  courses  are  now  being  offered.  The  desig- 
nated assignment  of  courses  to  Centers  is  based  on  the  character  of  the  occupational  needs 
of  each  Area  Center.  Many  courses  can  and  should  be  offered  in  all  Centers;  others  in  only 
one  or  two  Centers. 


Niagara  Falls  Area  Vocational  Center  Sch  :c!  sxsiems 
Medina  Vocational  Center  School  svstems  . — . 

Batavia  Vocational  Center  School  Systems  — 


_ 10.774 
_ 2.743 


2,850 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS  AND  COURSES  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS 
IN  THE  TRI-COUNTY  SURVEY  AREA 

(Niagara,  Orleans,  Genesee) 


Area 

Vocational 

Centers 

COURSES 

PROGRAM 

Niagara  Falls  Medina  Batavia 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Business 

X 

X 

X 

Agricultural  Mechanics 

X 

X 

X 

Farm  Operation  and  Management 

X 

X 

X 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

X 

X 

X 

Conservation  and  Forestry 

X 

X 

X 

Vocational  Business 

Bookkeeping 

X 

X 

X 

Business  Machine  Operation 

X 

X 

X 

Office  Practice 

X 

X 

X 

(Clerk-typist,  receptionist) 
Secretarial  and  Stenography 

X 

X 

X 

Cooperative  Vocotionol 
Distributive  Education 

Rfcoil  Soles 

X 

X 

X 

Store  Management 

X 

X 

X 

Vocational  Homemaking 

Foods,  Preparation  and  Service 

X 

X 

X 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

X 

X 

X 

Homemaking 

X 

X 

X 

Vocational  Trode  and 

Industriol 

Appliance  Repair 

X 

X 

X 

Apprentice  Related  Instruction 

for  Machinists,  Tool  and 
Die  Makers  (math  and 

science) 

X 

X 

Auto  Body  Repair 

X 

X 

X 

Auto  Mechanics 

X 

X 

X 

Beauty  Culture 
Carpentry  and  Building 

X 

X 

X 

Construction 

X 

Drafting  and  Design 

X 

X 

Electricity  and  Electric  Wiring 

X 

X 

Food  Management 

X 

X 

Industrial  Cooperative  Courses 

X 

X 

Machine  Trades 

X 

X 

X 

Maintenance  Mechanic 

X 

Nursing 

X 

X 

X 

Hospital  Aide 
(Nurses  Aide) 

X 

X 

X 

Practical  Nursing 

X 

X 

X 

Photogrophy 

X 

Printing 

X 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

T.V.  and  Radio  Repair  and 

X 

Servicing 

X 

X 

X 

Welding 

X . 

X 

X 

Vocational  Technical 

Commercial  Art  and  Design 

X 

Dental  and  Medical  Technician 

X 

Electricity,  Technical 

X 

Electronics,  Basic 

X 

X 

Electronics  Technology 

X 

X 

Electronics  Instrumentation 

X 

X 

Graphic  Arts 

X 

Industrial  Chemistry 
Technicians; 

X 

Laboratory 

X 

Computer 

X 

Data  Processing 

X 

X 

X 
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MAJOR  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE  POLICY  COMMITTEE, 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  MEMBERS 


Tentatively,  designate  Area  A^"tendance  Centers  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
each  with  a senior  high  school  (grades  10-12)  enrollment  base  of  at  least  2,000  pupils. 

(2)  Determine  the  basic  curriculum  for  oil  Area  Center  Vocational  Programs,  and  for  the 
special  curricula  or  courses  peculiar  to  each  center,  which  ore  to  be  provided.  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  character-  of  the  desired  courses  is  to  be  found,  in  part,  in  the  responses 
of  employers  and  others  as  given  in  the  Survey  Report,  and  also  in  the  expressed  interest 
of  students  in  preparing  for  certain  occupational  fields.  Of  course  the  total  vocational 
curriculum  will  include  consideration  of  state-wide  and  national  needs  for  workers,  as  well 
os  employment  trends  in  the  three-county  area  of  the  survey.  State  Education  Depart- 
ment personnel  in  vocational  and  technical  education  will  assist  in  the  planning  of  the 
vocational  curricula  for  these  schools. 

(3)  Determine  the  size  and  character  of  the  staff  required  to  carry  on  the  designated  program. 

Determine  site  locations;  physical  plant  additions  or  new  buildings  required,  and  nece.'^sory 
equipment. 

(5)  In  oil  planning,  consider  the  need  for  flexibility,  including  changes  in  instructional  pro- 
grams which  may  hove  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  business  and  industrial  de- 
mands for  new  types  of  training. 

(6)  Consider  promoting  the  establishment  of  programs  of  vocational  significance  which  even 
the  smaller  high  schools,  with  sufficient  enrollment  and  good  student  interest,  might  pro- 
vide at  reasonable  cost,  inasmuch  as  extensive  new  plant  and  physical  equipment  would 
not  be  required,  such  os: 

(o)  Vocational  Agriculture  (in  the  cose  of  small  schools  which  have  discontinued  this  pro- 
gram, two  or  more  districts  might  collaborate  in  a new  program.) 

(b)  Vocational  Distributive  Education 

(c)  Vocational  Business  Education 

(d)  Cooperative  Work-Experience  Programs 

(e)  Basic  science  and  mathematics  related  to  vocational  and  technical  work,  together 
with  drafting. 

(f)  Preparation  for  employment  by  developing  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal attitudes,  cooperation,  character  of  the  available  job  opportunities,  demands 
of  the  labor  market  and  the  like. 

(2)  Financial  planning,  with  assistance  of  State  Department  personnel  with  attention  to  cost 
estimates,  and  sources  of  funds,  including  local,  state,  and  federal  sources. 

The  Policy  Committee,  assisted  by  representatives  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  should  develop  recommended  programs  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  for  the  consideration  of  Board  of  Education  members  of  the  three-county 
area  These  programs  should  indicate  priorities  for  the  order  of  their  establishment,  such  as; 

Programs  which  can  be  provided  NOW,  in  present  facilities,  at  limited  expense. 

Programs  which  can  be  established  as  soon  as  adequate  financial  assistance  and  physical 
plant  and  staff  ore  available. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Policy  Committee  shall 
establish  three  sub-committees,  one  for  each  Area 
Vocational  Center,  to  determine  the  courses  to  be 
included  in  each  Center.  In  addition  to  the  Policy 
Committee  representation  on  the  sub-committees, 
there  should  be  selected  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  the  staffs  of  the  several 
school  systems.  Reports  of  the  sub-committees 
should  be  submitted  to  the  full  membership  of 
the  Policy  Committee  for  screening,  coordination, 
and  suggestions,  as  well  as  for  the  Information 
and  approval  of  the  State  Education  Department. 

(2)  It  is  recommended  that  a Director  of  Vocational 
Education  shall  be  appointed  to  assist  the  Policy 
Committee  and  Boards  of  Education  in  the  three 
Area  Vocational  Centers,  including  coordination 
of  the  several  programs  with  the  policies  of  the 
State  Education  Department. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 

Vice-Chairman: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Member: 

Member: 


Otto  J.  Stewart,  District  Superintendent  Orleans-Niagara  B.C.E.S. 
George  Wolfe,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albion 
Charles  T.  Button,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Medina 
Jean  I.  Garrett,  Treasurer,  Orleans-Niagara  B.C.E.S. 

Weldon  R.  Oliver,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Niagara  Falls 

Hugh  W.  Vanderhoof,  District  Superintendent,  Genesee  County  B.C.E.S 


POLICY  COMMITTEE 

NIAGARA  COUNTY 


Barker  Central  School:  Gerald  F.  Hall,  Supervising  Principal 

Lewiston-Porter  Central  School:  Tobias  J.  Collins,  Superintendent 

Lockport  Schools:  Kenneth  A.  Fuller,  Superintendent 

Newfane  Central  School:  George  J.  Bligh,  Supervising  Principal 

Niagara  County:  Mabel  S.  Lee,  District  Superintendent 

Niagara  Falls  Schools:  Weldon  R.  Oliver,  Superintendent 

Niagara-Wheatfield  Central  School:  Charles  R.  Clark,  Supervising  Principal 

North  Tonawanda  Schools:  Maurice  E.  Friot,  Superintendent 

Royal ton-Hartland  Central  School:  Charles  H.  Porter,  Supervising  Principal 

Starpoint  Central  School:  W.  Eugene  Ross,  Superintendent 

Wilson  Central  School:  L,  Ernest  Tarr,  District  Principal 


ORLEANS  COUNTY 

Albion  Central  School:  George  Wolfe,  Superintendent 

Holley  Central  School:  Alfred  L.  Perry,  Supervising  Principal 

Kendall  Central  School.  David  J.  Doyle,  District  Principal 
Lyodonville  Central  School:  Edward  J.  Sakowski,  Supervising  Principal 

Medina  Central  School:  Charles  T,  Button,  Superintendent 

Orleans-Niagara  B.C.E.S.:  Otto  J.  Stewart,  District  Superintendent 

GENESEE  COUNTY 

Alexander  Central  School:  A.  Warren  Dayton,  Supervising  Principal 

Batavia  City  Schools:  Edward  L.  Osborn,  Superintendent 

Byron-Bergen  Central  School;  William  A.  Stirling,  District  Principal 
Elba  Central  School:  Leicester  H.  Benton,  District  Principal 

Genesee  County  B.C.E.S.:  Hugh  W.  Vanderhoof,  District  Superintendent 

LeRoy  Central  School:  Donald  Horr,  Superintendent 

Oakfield-Alabama  Central  School:  Howard  E.  Bain,  District  Principal 

Pavilion  Central  School:  Thomas  H.  Graham,  Jr.,  Supervising  Principal 

Pembroke  Central  School:  Laurence  B.  Lane,  District  Principal 


PLANNING  COMMITTEE 


NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Barker  Central  School 
Eugene  E.  Erb,  Principal 
Ralph  K.  Frick,  Director  of  Guidance 
Lewiston-Portcr  Central  School 
Paul  W.  Haley,  Principal 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Guidance  Counselor 
William  Holroyd,  Guidonce  Counselor 
Lockport  City  Schools 
Dr.  Lloyd  F.  McIntyre,  Principal 
Samuel  P.  Neivert,  Coordinator  of  Pupil  Personnel 
W.  Barrett  Lovejoy,  Guidance  Counselor 
Newfone  Centro!  School 
John  A.  Chiavaro,  Director  of  Secondary  Education 
Henry  H.  White,  Director  of  Guidance 
Lawrence  Suffness,  Guidance  Counselor 
Niagara  Foils  City  Schools 
Russell  F.  Grauer,  Principal,  Niagara  Falls  High  School 
Frederick  Knapp,  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
John  P.  Janowski,  Guidance  Counselor 
Paul  J.  McDonnell,  Guidance  Counselor 
Niogaro-Wheotfield  Central  School 
Richard  Eden,  Principal 
Robert  Harrisshburg,  Director  of  I.A.  & Voc.  Educ.  & Ad.  Educ. 

Donald  Wadsworth,  Chairman  of  Guidance  Department 
Frank  Busino,  Guidance  Counselor 
North  Tonowondo  Senior  High  School 
Earl  W.  Fonner,  Principal 
Joseph  Dorezak,  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Stewart  R.  Jones,  Guidance  Counselor 
Royolton-Hortlond  Central  School 
John  D.  Fahy,  Director  of  Secondary  Education 
Norman  J.  Lfschold,  Guidance  Counselor 
James  F.  Vail,  Guidance  Counselor 
Storpoint  Central  School 
Harold  Keech,  Principal 
Harold  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Guidance  Counselor 
Wilson  Central  School 
Richard  P.  Schmidic,  Principal 
Archie  Petty,  Guidance  Counselor 
George  R.  Krahl,  Guidance  Counselor 

ORLEANS  COUNTY 

Albion  Central  School 
Theodore  Anderson,  Principal 
Norma  DiLaura,  Guidance  Counselor 
Bernard  Lynch,  Guidance  Counselor 
Holley  Central  School 
Howard  DeBaun,  Principal 
Graydon  McCarty,  Guidance  Counselor 
Kendall  Central  School 
Frank  W.  Clow,  Principal 
Richard  Gross,  Guidance  Counselor 
Lyndonville  Central  School 
Donald  F.  Herry,  Principal 
Richard  D.  Farwell,  Guidance  Counselor 

Medina  Central  School 
Edward  A.  Devlin,  Principal 
David  Parsons,  Director  of  Pupil  Personnel 


GENESEE  COUNTY 

Alexander  Central  School 
Samuel  Pirro,  Principal 
James  Messe,  Guidance  Counselor 
Botovio  City  Schools 
Carl  W.  Stamp,  Principal 
Gerald  S.  Hugaboom,  Director  of  Vocational  & Technical  Education 

Robert  T.  Howe,  Director  of  Guidance 
Byron-Bergen  Central  School 
John  F.  Hadden,  Principal 
George  W.  Constantine,  Guidance  Counselor 
Corfu-East  Pembroke  Central  School 
Wilson  Choate,  Principal 
Clifford  Mantor,  Guidance  Counselor 

Elba  Central  School 
Samuel  Giansante,  Principal 
Alan  Abrams,  Guidance  Counselor 
LeRoy  Central  School 
Paul  Starkweather,  Principal 
Elizabeth  Suttell,  Guidance  Counselor 
Ookficld-Alobama  Control  School 
Robert  L.  Beswick,  Principal 
John  Sharp,  Guidonce  Counselor 
Joseph  Rice,  Guidance  Counselor 
Pavilion  Control  School 
Gerald  B.  Smith,  Principal 
William  Thayer,  Guidonce  Counselor 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


NIAGARA  COUNTY 

Barker  Central  School 

Robert  Benton,  Engineering,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  Lockport,  New  York 
Lyman  Bigford,  Foreman,  Scurfari  Construction  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Daniel  Hogan,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  Lockport,  New  York 
James  Perry,  Co-owner,  C.  J,  Perry  & Son,  Gasport,  New  York 
Kenneth  Schilling,  Electrician,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  Lockport,  New  York 
Myron  Zigrossi,  Southland  Frozen  Foods,  Inc.,  Barker,  New  York 

Lewiston-Porter  Central  School 

Howard  Baker,  Farmer,  Ransomville,  New  York 

John  C.  Broughton,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Lewiston-Porter  Central  School, 

Lewiston,  New  York 

William  Dahoda,  Assistant  Plant  Engineer,  Division  of  National  Lead  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

C.  Arnold  Dutton,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Niagara  County  Community  College, 
Youngstown,  New  York 

Lockport  School  District 

Thomas  Byrne,  Personnel  Manager,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  Lockport,  New  York 
Lucius  Dickerson,  Agricultural  Agent,  Niagara  County  Extension  Service,  Lockport,  New  York 
William  S.  Hilger,  International  Representative,  United  Auto  Workers — AFL-CIO 
Lockport,  New  York 

Ward  Hutchins,  President,  Jcycees,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  Lockport,  New  York 
Harry  E.  Jackson,  Jr.,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Harrison  Radiator  Division, 

Lockport,  New  York 

David  Mackey,  President,  Lockport  Chamber  of  Commerce 

General  Manager,  Simonds  Saw  & Steel  Company,  Lockport,  New  York 
Robert  McNerney,  President,  Kiwanis  Club,  New  York  Telephone  Company, 

Lockport,  New  York 

Robert  Smith,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

Lockport,  New  York 

Kenneth  Ulman,  Manager,  Manufacturers  & Traders  Trust  Company,  Lockport,  New  York 
William  A.  Warrell,  Manager,  New  York  State  Employment  Office,  Lockport,  New  York 

Ncwfanc  Control  School 

William  J.  Baker,  Board  Member,  Insurance  Agent,  C.  W.  Baker  Agency,  Inc., 

Lockport,  New  York 

Lester  D.  Corner,  Secretary,  Lockport  Felt  Company,  Newfane,  New  York 
John  R.  Henning,  President,  Newfane  Lumber  Company,  Lockport,  New  York 
John  L.  Stookey,  Niagara  County  4-H  Club  Agent,  Niagara  County  Extension  Service, 
Lockport,  New  York 

Niagara  Falls  School  District 

Mark  H.  Beecher,  Director,  NYS  Lineman's  Joint  App.  & Safety  Committee 
NYS  Lineman's  JAC,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
William  J.  Burke,  Employment  Security  Manager, 

Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Don  A.  Corey,  Director,  Niagara  Falls  Memorial  Hospital,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
William  Cummings,  Vice-President,  Marine  Trust  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Charles  J.  Edgette,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Niagara  University, 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

Harold  Levin,  President,  Hotel  Niaagra,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Howard  Pilkey,  Manager,  Salaried  Personnel  Administration  and  Training, 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New  YgrK 
Peter  J.  Wacks,  Vice-President,  Industrial  Relations,  Bell  Aerosystems  Company, 

Buffalo,  New  York 

George  Wilbar,  Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
Jerome  Wilkenfeld,  Technical  Superintendent,  Hooker  Chemical  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 

North  Tonowonda  School  District 

Clement  R.  Arrison,  Jr.,  Manager,  Radatron,  Inc.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
Robert  Cleveland,  President,  Tonawanda  Iron  Division, 

American  Radiator  & Standard  Sanitary  Corp.,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
James  W.  Ferguson,  Manager,  Durez  Plastics  Division,  Hooker  Chemical  Compnay, 

North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
Thomas  F.  Gosch,  Executive  Vice-President, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Tonawandas,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

Royalton-Hartland  Central  School 

Clyde  Allport,  Personal  & Property  Insurance  Representative,  Gasport,  New  York 
Tracy  Baxter,  Purchasing  Agent,  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Middleport,  New  York 
James  Fisk,  Marine  Trust  Company,  Middleport,  New  York 

LaVerne  Miller,  Area  Account  Supervisor,  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Middleport,  New  York 

Paul  O'Neill,  Sunoco  Sales  & Service,  Gasport,  New  York 

Donald  Perry,  Engineer,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  Lockport,  New  York 

Starpoint  Central  School 

Marshall  Damerell,  President,  Niagara-Cutter  Company,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
Lee  Klein,  Board  of  Education  Member, 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Harrison  Radiator  Division,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
James  O'Malley,  Aero  Engineer,  Bell-Aero  Space,  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
Mrs.  Pearl  Peters,  Cambria  Citizens  Committee  for  Schools,  Lockport,  New  York 
Robert  Schmid,  Owner,  Lockport  Rambler,  Lockport,  New  York 
John  Williams,  Teacher,  Distributive  Education,  Sweet  Home  Central  School, 

North  Tonawanda,  New  York 

Wilson  Central  School 

Mrs.  Donald  Croop,  Wilson,  New  York 

Mark  Huntington,  Bank  Manager,  Wilson,  New  York 

Russell  Hurlburt,  Former  President,  Board  of  Education,  Wilson,  New  York 
Mrs.  Lois  Jennings,  Vv^ilson,  New  York 
Carl  May,  Wilson,  New  York 

William  McLoughlin,  Certificed  Public  Accountant,  Ransomville,  New  York 
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ORLEANS  COUNTY 


Albion  Central  School 

Leonard  Depezynski,  Vice-President,  Board  of  Education,  Albion,  New  York 

Winton  P.  Hatch,  Employment  Security  Manager, 
New  York  State  Employment  Service,  Batavia,  New  York 
Earl  Holbrook,  Personnel  Manager,  Hunt  Foods,  Albion,  New  York 
Edward  J.  Kennedy,  Personnel  Director,  Lipton's,  Albion,  New  York 
Francis  Kirby,  Chairman,  Rural  Area  Development  Committee 
Orleans  County  Agriculture  Department,  Albion,  New  York 
Thomas  McNall,  Merchant,  Albion,  New  York 
Arthur  West,  County  Agent,  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Albion,  New  York 

Holley  Central  School 

Wendell  Borncamp,  Manager,  Duffy-Mott  Company,  Holley,  New  York 
Henry  Hagen,  Jaycee  Member,  Hulberton,  New  York 
Mark  McCrillis,  Former  Mayor,  Holley,  New  York 
Harlan  Munger,  Salesman,  Holley,  New  York 
Bruce  Rodwell,  Jaycee  President,  Holley,  New  York 

Kendall  Central  School 

Harry  D.  Butler,  Town  Board  Member,  Electrical  Engineer,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
, Kendall,  New  York 

Victor  Jurhs,  Town  Board  Member,  Owner,  Kendall  Hardware,  Kendall  New  York 
Fred  A.  Koza,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Kendall  Central  School,  Kendall,  New  York 
Harold  Skutt,  Co-owner,  Morton  Lumber  Company,  Morton,  New  York 

LyndonvMIe  Central  School 
David  Crosby,  Sr.  Lyndonville,  New  York 
Carl  Holsing,  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Middleport,  New  York 
James  Wright,  Lyndonville  Canning  Company,  Lyndonville,  New  York 

Medina  Central  School 
Eugene  Forrestel,  Shelby  Center,  New  York 
Van  Hungerford,  Sigmamotor,  Inc.,  Middleport,  New  York 
John  Kennedy,  Kennedy  Bros.,  Inc.  Medina,  New  York 
Raymond  C.  Pahura,  County  Supervisor,  Insurance  Agent,  Medina,  New  York 
Milford  Phinney,  Phinney  Tool  & Die  Company,  Inc.,  Medina,  New  York 
Dean  Sanderson,  Plant  Manager,  Birds  Eye,  Inc.,  Medina,  New  York 


GENESEE  COUNTY 


Alexander  Central  School 

Robert  Barie,  Board  Member,  Alexander  Central  School,  East  Bethany,  New  York 
Richard  Fietz,  Attica  State  Prison,  East  Bethany,  New  York 
William  Fritts,  Agent,  Nationwide  Insurance  Company,  Darien  Center,  New  York 

James  Hume,  Jr.,  Farmer,  Batavia,  New  York 
Lester  Schiller,  Board  Member,  W.N.Y.S.  Lines,  Attica,  New  York 


Batavia  School  District 

Maynard  L.  Church,  Board  Member,  Lapp  Insulator  Company,  LeRoy,  New  York 
Sanford  L.  Fisher,  President,  Genesee  Lumber  Company,  Batavia,  New  York 
Joseph  L.  Mancuso,  President,  Batavia  Industrial  Center,  Batavia,  New  York 
Arne  E.  Swanson,  Manager,  Doehler-Jarvis  Division,  National  Lead  Company, 
-r,  . - ^ ^ Batavio,  New  York 

Robert  K.  Thalner,  Chief  Engineer,  Sylvania  Home  Products,  Batavia,  New  York 


Byron-Bergon  Central  School 

James  Chapell,  Board  of  Education  Member,  Curtice-Burns  Company,  Bergen,  New  York 
Russell  E.  Gillett,  past  Board  Chairman  Supervisor,Hardware  Merchant, 

South  Byron,  New  York 
Robert  Weinert,  Production  Credit  Association,  Batavia,  New  York 

Corfu-East  Pembroke  Central  School 
Henry  Bangert,  Manufacturers  & Traders  Trust  Company,  Corfu,  New  York 
Carl  H.  Dibble,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Corfu,  New  York 
Edward  Reynolds  Farmer,  Corfu,  New  York 
Gail  Seamans,  Ovvner,  Seamans  Hardware,  East  Pembroke,  New  York 
Frederick  Susat,  Union  Seward,  East  Pembroke,  New  York 

Elba  Central  School 

Donald  Ames,  Co-owner,  Esso  Service  Stotion,  Elba,  New  York 
Robert  Given,  Manager,  U.S.  Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 

Batavia,  New  York 

Walter  Owens,  Manager,  Owens'  Rexall  Store,  Elba,  New  York 
Roy  A.  Porter,  Owner,  Roy  A.  Porter  Farms,  Elba,  New  York 
Anthony  Zambito,  Manager,  Zambito  Brothers,  Elba,  New  York 


LeRoy  Central  School 

Charles  Dusing,  President,  Dusing  & Hunt,  Inc.,  LeRoy,  New  York 
Brent  Mills,  President,  Lapp  Insulator  Company,  LeRoy,  New  York 
Orrin  J.  Mitchell,  Sr.,  Presidcnc,  Union  Steel  Chest  Corporation,  LeRoy,  New  York 

Oakfield-Alabama  Central  School 
William  Daniels,  Personnel  Director,  U.S.  Gypsum  Company,  Oakfield,  New  York 
E.  Kent  Rending,  Superintendent,  Graham  Manufacturing  Company,  Batavia,  New  York 

Pavilion  Central  School 

Arthur  Conway,  Supervisor  of  Planning  & Development,  Pavilion  Natural  Gas  Company, 

Pavilion,  New  York 

B.  R.  DeWitt,  President,  B.  R.  DeWitt,  Inc.,  Pavilion,  New  York 
R.  F.  Hettrick,  President,  Board  of  Education,  Pavilion,  New  York 
Edward  Jacobs,  Public  Relations  Director,  Pavilion,  New  York 
Michael  Piedmont,  Secretary  and  Office  Manager,  Potter-DeWitt,  Inc.,  Pavilion,  New  York 
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Mripping  Your  Occupational  Training  in  the  State  of  V/ashington,  An  Occupational  Training  Directory  for 
Counselors, 

Washington  Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET, 

Pub  Date  - 63  148p, 

^COMMUNITY  COLLEGES;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  *TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  ^DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION; 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS;  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES;  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION;  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  ^TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTES;  ^DIRECTORIES 
WASHINGTON 

The  purpose  of  this  directory  is  to  furnish  the  student  and  the  school  counselor  with  information  about 
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FOREWORD 


Never  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  the  productive  capacity  of  American 
Industry  been  as  dependent  on  the  creative  genius  and  technical  skills  of  our  manpower 
resources. 

Since  the  first  Smith-Hughes  Legislation,  Washington  State  has  maintained  a 
position  of  leadership  in  Vocational -Technical  Education  through  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  curricula  assuring  maximum  utilization  of  individual  abilities. 

Demand  for  information  concerning  available  training  within  the  four  areas  of 
Vocational -Technical  Education  — trade  and  industrial  education,  distributive  education, 
agricultural  education,  and  home  and  family  life  education  — has  encouraged  the  produc- 
tion of  a directory  of  public  educational  facilties  which  would  contain  information  about 
specific  courses  of  instruction. 

. We  are  confident  counselors  and  administrators  in  schools,  veterans'  programs, 

f 

local  employment  security  offices,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  centers  will  find  this 
directory  an  aid  in  counseling  and  advising  individuals  regarding  the  nature  of  a 
particular  training  program,  the  employment  outlook  following  training,  and  schools 
best  suited  to  the  specialized  needs  of  the  individual. 

America's  future  industrial  strength  and  economic  health  will  be  determined 
to  a great  extent  by  the  effectiveness  of  sound  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
services. 


State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 


INTRODUCTION 


Ten  years  ago  the  youth  who  dreamed  of  becoming  an  aero-space  mechanic 
was  suspected  of  living  in  a world  of  fantasy.  Today  we  may  accept  his  choice  of 
vocation  as  a realistic  one  which  is  vital  to  our  country’s  progress.  Young  people 
in  our  schools  today  face  a world  changing  at  an  ever -accelerating  rate.  Their 


ago,  or  what  it  is  today.  There  is  at  present  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  com- 
petently trained  young  people,  with  a corresponding  ever -decreasing  demand  for 

unskilled  men  and  women  who  have  terminated  their  educations  early.  The  tQch- 

, « 

nological  race  in  which  we  find  ourselves  demands  that  students  be  aware  of  the 
vital  position  they  will  soon  hold  and  be  aware  of  the  training  opportunities  available 
to  them. 

Youth  of  today  may  be  living  in  challenging  times,  but  these  young  men  and 
women  also  have  the  finest  training  opportunities  ever  offered.  It  is  fortunate  that 
these  opportunities  are  also  available  to  adults  who  desire  to  retrain  themselves  in 
skilled  trades,  or  to  fit  themselves  for  challenging  new  jobs  emerging  from  the 
accelerated  economy. 

For  those  who  do  not  want  a four-year  college  degree  but  wish  to  become  a 
part  of  the  skilled  and  educated  labor  force,  the  State  of  Washington  offers  training 

t « 

at  twenty  vocational-technical  schools  or  community  colleges  located  in  various 
population  centers  of  the  State.  Mapping  Your  Occupational  Training  contains  in- 
formation about  the  technical  trade  and  industrial  education  training  programs 
and  the  distributive  education  training  programs  offered  in  these  institutions  and 
centers.  Students  and  counselors  will  find  it  to  be  a valuable  aid  to  planning  future 
careers. 


world  of  work  in  a few  short  years  will  be  far  different  from  what  it  was  ten  years 


for  Vocational  Education 


TO  THE  STUDENT  WHO  WANTS  TO  PLAN  AHEAD 


The  wise  student  does  want  to  plan  ahead.  He  knows  a great  deal  of  his  happiness  in 
the  world  depends  on  his  doing  well  the  kind  cf  work  he  enjoys  and  does  best.  He  Imows, 
too,  that  practically  all  careeis  today  require  training  or  further  education  beyond  high 
school,  but  that  this  must  be  planned  for  in  advance. 

If  you  believe  in  such  planning,  you  should  be  thinking  seriously  about  yourself  and 
your  future  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades.  This  booklet  might  be  of  help  to  you 
if  your  tlioughts  turn  in  the  direction  of  occupational  training.  However,  before  referring 
to  it,  consider  these  few  important  things. 

What  are  you  like  ? 

You  may  think  of  yourself  as  a sociable  person,  as  an  athlete,  as  one  who  likes  to 
read,  as  a chess  player,  as  an  explorer  scout,  as  a hot  rod  expert,  or  as  a poor  speller. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  choosing  your  career?  These  are  very  important  things  to 
know.  There  are  probably  many  other  similar  things  about  yourself  which  have  never 
occurred  to  you  that  you  should  consider  with  the  obvious.  Kr.owing  these, you  can  see 
which  general  career  fields  they  might  fit,  and  you  can  get  an  idea  where  your  best  pros- 
pects lie. 

Your  counselors  and  teachers  will  help  you  discover  the  clue  to  "you”.  They  will 
help  you  review  some  of  the  tests  you  have  taken  and  the  grades  you  have  made  through 
the  years.  They  Will  also  consider  with  you  your  interests,  activities,  your  job  experi- 
ences, the  subjects  you  like  best,  and  the  characteristics  you  have  developed.  Counseling 
services  are  also  available  to  you  a.t  local  Employment  Service  offices.  Counselors  in 
these  offices  utilize  aptitude  tests  when  they  can  assist  you  in  determining  your  chances 
for  success  in  a number  of  broad  fields  of  work  and  in  specific  occupations.  Counseling 
sometimes  reveals  capacities  you  don't  know  you  have.  Hemember,  you  are  different 
from  any  other  boy  or  girl. . .you  are  a unique  person.  The  more  you  know  what  your  own 
particular  gifts  are — ^and  everyone  has  his  own-  --the  better  prepared  you  will  be  to  see 
what  opportunities  in  the  world  are  for  you. 

What  are  the  best  career  goals  for  you? 

You  will  find  as  you  reflect  thoughtfully  about  yourself  and  your  opportunities  that 
perhaps  several  different  career  fields  may  seem  to  suit  you.  This  is  to  be  expected  as 
you  begin  your  exploring  and  might  well  continue  to  a certain  extent  beyond  your  high  school 
years.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  notice  as  you  start  to  match  yourself  with  career  fields 
that  many  which  are  attractive  to  you  r equire  different  levels  of  schooling.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  things  you  enjoy  and  do  well  might  be  working  with  machines.  Careers  related 
to  this  are  tremendously  varied.  Most  mvolve  some  type  of  training,  and  this  may  be  of  a 
technical  nature  obtained  in  special  vocational  schools  or  comrcLunity  colleges.  Aircraft 
technicians  and  engineering  technicians  enroll  in  educational  programs  of  this  type.  On  the 
other  hand,  career  fields  involving  similar  interests  may  require  considerably  more  edu- 
cation of  a more  academic  nature.  Mechanical  engineers  receive  qualifying  degrees  from 
institutions  of  higher  Tearning  which  offer  preparatory  programs  of  at  least  four  years. 
Those  succeeding  in  such  programs  usually  do  much  better  than  average  in  their  basic  sub- 
jects and/or  their  standardized  tests,  particularly  in  mathematics  and  science,  while  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school. 


This  same  variation  in  training  holds  true  for  all  career  fields,  not  just  the  mechani- 
cal. You  will  have  to  make  your  own  vocational  decision  but  you  can  make  a sounder  de- 
cision with  competent  help  and  a good  understanding  of  yourself  and  the  occupational  fields 
offering  suitable  opportunities  to  you.  The  Employment  Service  office  has  occupation  and 
job  information  about  your  community — can  tell  you  which  are  more  plentiful,  which  are 
harder  to  get,  what  the  hiring  requirements  are,  and  what  they  pay. 

How  will  you  prepare  to  reach  your  goals  ? 

As  you  consider  the  requirements  for  the  fields  appropriate  to  you,  you  should  begin 
to  make  your  course  choices  with  these  requirements  in  mind.  What  you  take  as  electives 
before  graduation  from  high  school  and  how  well  you  do  in  them  will  make  a great  difference 
in  how  ready  you  will  be  for  later  training  and  your  first  experience  in  your  career.  If  you 
do  your  very  best  in  the  electives  you  choose,  and  find  you  are  not  succeeding  in  some  as 
well  as  in  others,  you  should  stop  to  reconsider  your  plans  with  this  in  mind. 

Your  first  chances  to  make  decisions  regarding  courses  usually  come  before  you 
really  get  to  know  yourself  well.  So  it  will  not  be  too  unusual  if  you  surprise  even  yourself 
as  you  progress  through  the  years.  Talk  to  your  counselors  about  the  things  you  are  dis- 
covering as  you  try  to  see  yourself  fitting  into  the  world  of  many  careers.  Then  make  your 
choices  as  wisely  as  possible  realizing  some  may  not  always  be  the  most  appropriate.  But 
just  right  or  not  just  right,  each  experience  can  teach  you  more  about  yourself. 

This  booklet  is  only  one  of  many  references  which  may  help  guide  you  with  your  de- 
cision maldng.  It  concerns  itself  with  many  community  college  or  special  vocational  school 
offerings  designed  to  train  people  for  occupations  which  do  not  require  at  least  four  years 
of  study,  strongly  academic.  If  you  are  not  sure  which  level  of  education  is  most  appropri- 
ate for  you,  a good  companion  to  this  is  Mapping  Your  Education,  available  in  most  counsel- 
ing offices,  describing  some  similar  programs  as  well  as  professional  preparation  available 
in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  Other  publications  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  which  are  very  helpful  in  providing  information  about  different  occupations 
are:  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  Job  Guide  for  Young  Workers,  and  Career  Guide  for 
Demand  Occupations.  They  are  available  in  most  high  school  and  public  libraries. 

Occupations  described  in  the  front  section  of  this  booklet  refer  you  to  schools  which 
provide  the  training  required  for  participating  in  them.  The  latter  part  of  the  booklet  ac- 
quaints you  with  these  schools  and  basic  information  regarding  them. 

We  hope  you  will  enjoy  discovering  yourself  and  exploring  your  present  and  prospec- 
tive future.  If  this  publication  assists  you  in  any  way,  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 
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TO  THE  COUNSELOR 


This  publication  was  designed  for  your  use  as  an  important  reference  to  many 
occupational  training  opportunities  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Whether  or  not  you 
are  counseling  on  the  pre -secondary,  secondary,  or  community  college  levels,  we 
believe  you  will  find  it  valuable  as  an  up-to-date  career  counseling  guide. 

The  material  is  organized  for  flexible  use  in  schools,  distributive  education, 
or  technical  trade  and  industry.  The  kinds  of  businesses  identified  conform  to  the 
Census  of  Business  Classifications  prepared  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  Code  numbers  of  the  various  occupations  are  consistent  with  those  of 
the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.  The  use  of  these  classifications  will  make  it  possible  to  refer  to  regularly- 
published  materials  and  statistics  for  further  study  or  reference. 

Section  One 

The  first  section  gives  an  overview  of  the  twenty  public  training  institutions 
which  provide  programs  for  specific  occupations.  Each  campus,  its  curricular 
offerings,  and  activities  are  described  briefly. 

Section  Tw'o 


The  second  section  provides  descriptions  of  the  specific  technical  trade  and 
industrial  education  training  programs  available  within  the  various  institutions 
described  in  section  one. 

Occupational  descriptions  are  based  on  information  from  trade  publications, 
interviews  with  business  leaders,  trade  association  leaders,  union  leaders,  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles,  and  the  Occupational  Outlook  handbook. 

Occupational  trends  and  outlook  predictions  are  based  on  studies  of  information 
available  from  the  Research  Division,  Employment  Security  Department,  Olympia, 
Washington. 

Section  Three 

The  third  section  provides  descriptions  of  the  specific  distributive  education 
training  programs  avaUable  within  the  various  institutions  in  our  State. 

Thus  in  one  package  the  counselor  together  with  the  counselee  can  investigate 
a training  program,  examine  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  anticipated  employment 
outlook,  locate  the  several  institutions  which  sponsor  the  training,  and  then  make 
the  appropriate  decision  based  on  the  student’s  needs. 


In  addition  to  this  information,  it  is  the  intention  of  those  who  prepared  this 
directory  to  make  available  from  time  to  time  a supply  of  brochures  for  students  on 
specific  occupations  for  which  there  is  a demand  in  the  State  and  for  which  prepara- 
tory programs  have  been  developed.  These  will  serve  as  supplements  to  this  book. 

A family  of  brochures  will  thus  accumulate  and  will  be  available  in  quantity  to  you  as 
they  are  developed.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  source  will  form  an  important  part  of 
the  instructional  materials  used  in  career  units  or  in  counseling  offices  for  explora- 
tory and  specific  planning  purposes.  Already  three  leaflets  of  this  sort  have  been 
distributed  throughout  the  State  --  Mid -Management  Training  for  You  in  1962,  Tech- 
nical Education  Occupational  Careers  in  Washington,  and  Careers  in  Data  Processing 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 

With  this  book,  you  will  undoubtedly  make  use  of  other  essential  references 
and  booklets  yielding  educational  and  vocational  information  of  national  as  well  as 
local  import.  Selection  of  valid,  current  and  applicable  materials  for  this  purpose 
often  become  a confusing  process.  As  you  develop  your  library,  you  may  find  some 
of  the  basic  supplements  listed  in  the  bibliography  to  be  of  value  to  you. 
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Washington  State  Employment  Service 


In  this  age  of  scientific  and  technological  change,  many  jobs  have  become  obsolete. 
Demand  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  has  decreased  while  demand  for  we.i -educated 
and  highly  trained  skUled  workers  has  increased.  Frequent  contacts  with  eniployers  thi ^ 
out  the  State  enable  Employment  Service  officials  to  maintam  current  oooupatiorio.1  anu  laboi 
market  Information.  In  addition,  the  Employment  Service  participates  in  the  admmistwi^^^^ 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  provides 

ment  counseling  services.  Employment  Service  counselors  utilize  the  (Uc-neiai  Apt^. 

tude  Test  Battery)— a battery  of  tests  which  uniquely  relate  the  aptitude  ot  mdivito^ 
aptitudes  required  by  many  of  the  occupations  described  m Sections  If  ana  ill  of  tnis  booK. 

In  order  to  effectively  assist  today’s  youth  realize  productive  careers  in  an  increasingly 
complex  society,  it  is  essential  that  school  counselors  and  Employment  Service  counselors 

maintain  a close  working  relationship. 
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LOCATION  OF  TRADE  - TFCHNICA 

Janu 


Post  High  School 


TRADE-TECHNICAL  INC 


These  Trade  - Technical  industrial  training  programs 
enroll  approximately  9,000  day  preparatory  post  high 
school  students.  This  chart  does  not  include  Washing- 
ton's vocational  training  programs  in  Agriculture, 
Distributive  Education,  or  Home  & Family  Life  Educa- 
tion, nor  does  it  include  high  school  or  adult  evening 
or  extension  courses. 


BELLINGHAM  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL- 
Bellingham 

X 

X 

X 

BIG  BEND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
Moses  Lake 

-s 

j 

CENTRALIA  COLLEGE 
Centralia 

X 

, 

CLARK  COLLEGE 
Vancouver 

• 

X 

X 

- 

X' 

X 

X 

*3 

J 

- 

-1 

, CLOVER  PARK  VOC.-TECH.  SCHOOL 
Lakewood  Center 

X 

X 

X 

j 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  COLLEGE 
Pasco 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 

j 

♦EVERETT  JR.  COLLEGE 
Everett 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

5 

GRAYS  HARBOR  COLLEGE 
Aberdeen 

i 

1 

t 

\ 

i 

J 

'f 

i 

f 

; 

1 

1 

f 

i 

♦HIGHLINE  COLLEGE 
Seattle 

LOWER  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
Longview 

X 

X 

X 

OLYMPIA  VOC.-TECH.  INSTITUTE 
Olympia 

X 

♦OLYMPIC  COLLEGE 
Bremerton 

X 

X 

X 

PENINSULA  COLLEGE 
Port  Angeles 

♦RENTON  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 
Renton 

♦SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adult  Vocational  Education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SKAGIT  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Mount  Vernon 

i 

♦SPOKANE  TECH.  & VOC.  SCHOOL 
Spokane 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

♦TACOMA  VOC.-TECH.  INSTITUTE 
Tacoma 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

WENATCHEE  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Wenatchee 

♦YAKIMA  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Yakima 

* Schools  with  major  expansion  plans  for  vocation-technical 
courses,  1963-64. 
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IICAL  COURSES  IN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
fanuary  1963 


DUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


Day  Pre-Employment 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

« 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

[ 

1 

X 

1 ^ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1 

^ X 

! 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

|x 

X 

X 
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X 

X 

— 
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X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Old  Capitol  Building,  P,  O.  Box  250 
OLYMPIA,  WASHINGTON 
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Schools  Offering  Post-Secoi 
In  Distributive  Occupati 


Listed  below  are  the  centers  offering  the  fast-growing 
Mid-management  program  of  training  in  Distributive 
Education.  The  Mid-management  Seminar  and  co- 
ordinated on-the-job  employment  within  a career  field 
are  integral  parts  of  the  training  program. 


Career  Fieldsi 


CENTRALIA  COLLEGE 
Centralia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X i 

EVfRETT  JR.  COLLEGE 
Everett 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 3 

SKAGIT  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Mount  Vernon 

X 

X 

X 

. X 

X j 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  COLLEGE 
Pasco 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X ^ 

SEATTLE  VOC.-TECHNICAL 
Seattle 

X 

X 

X 

X 

'1 

X 1 

CLARK  COLLEGE 
Vancouver 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X i 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  COLLEGE 
Yakima 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X i 

i I 


HIGHLINE  COLLEGE 
Seattle 


BIG  BEND  COMM.  COLLEGE 
Moses  Lake 


OLYMPIC  COLLEGE 
Bremerton 


GRAYS  HARBOR  COLLEGE 
Aberdeen 


TACOMA  VOC.-TECH.  INST. 
Tacoma 


SPOKANE  TECH.  & VOC.  SCHOOL 
Spokane 

LOWER  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
Longview 


ERIC 


Currently  giving  serious  consideration  to 
Mid-management  Training  Programs 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIONS 

in  the  State  of  Washington 


“Vocational-technical  education”  describes  an  umbrella  of  occupation-centered  educational  serv- 
ices designed  to  train  youth  and  adults  for  immediate  employment  or  for  upgraded  employment  in 
business,  industry,  farm,  or  home.  The  umbrella  covers  four  basic  areas:  Agricultural  education, 
trade-industrial  and  technical  education,  distributive  education,  and  home  and  family  life  educa- 
tion. In  a broad  sense,  vocational-technical  education  is  education  other  than  profe.ssional,  train- 
ing individuals  for  occupations  which  make  up  appro.ximately  of  the  labor  force  of  the  United 
States. 

This  section  describes  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  twenty  post-high  school  vocational  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  State.  Of  the  twenty  institutions  described  here,  thirteen  are  community  col- 
leges and  seven  are  vocational-technical  schools  or  institutes. 

Although  community  colleges  and  vocational  schools  take  somewhat  different  approaches  to  voca- 
tional education,  there  are  more  similarities  than  differences  in  the  training  provided  in  the  voca- 
tional-technical areas. 


Community  colleges  usually  have  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  provide  preprofessional  or  liberal  arts  lower  division  education  to  students  who  will  trans- 
fer to  a four-year  university. 

(2)  To  provide  a concentrated  program  of  vocational  or  semi-professional  education  for  students 
who  wish  to  enter  business,  industry,  agriculture,  or  the  home. 

(3)  To  provide  classes  for  adults  in  academic,  vocational-technical,  or  extension  courses  to  upgrade 
the  employed. 

(4)  To  provide  two  years  of  general  education. 

(5)  To  serve  the  community  as  a cultural  and  activities  center. 


Vocational-technical  schools  usually  have  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  To  offer  training  in  specific  skills  to  non-college  bound  students. 

(2)  To  provide  training  or  retraining  to  workers  whose  skills  and  technical  knowledge  must  be 
updated. 

(3)  To  provide  training  or  retraining  to  workers  whose  present  jobs  will  change  due  to  automa- 
tion or  economic  conditions. 

(4)  To  complement  public  education  by  offering  .specialized  training  with  or  after  the  high  school 
general  education  program. 

(5)  To  provide  related  instruction  for  apprentices  and  to  assist  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  supervisory  personnel  in  all  areas  served  by  vocational-technical  education. 


History  and  Development 

The  vocational-technical  schools  in  this  State  had  their  early  foundations  through  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  brought  on  by  the  need  during  World  War  I.  The 
growth  periods  for  vocational  education  have  been  associated  with  the  nation’s  crises.  The 
seven  vocational-technical  schools  were  established  or  greatly  expanded  during  World  War 
II.  Since  that  time  and  during  the  postwar  era,  vocational  education  has  been  going  through 
another  crisis  brought  on  by  automation  and  the  cold  war  and  met  by  Federal  legislation 
including  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  Manpower  Developrnent  and  Train- 
ing Act.  The  report  of  President  Kennedy’s  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education 
was  organized  in  1962  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the  need  for  vocational  education  and 
suggesting  the  need  for  updating  all  Federal  legislation  dealing  with  vocational  education. 

Four  of  the  present  thirteen  community  colleges  established  vocational  divisions  during  the 
World  War  II  years.  The  postwar  years  saw  some  increasing  accents  on  this  type  of  educa- 
tion in  the  community  colleges.  It  was  not  until  recent  years  as  the  junior  colleges  became 
community  colleges  that  there  w'as  any  wide  development  of  vocational-technical  education. 
Today,  most  of  the  community  colleges  offer  some  vocational-technical  education;  five  col- 
leges offer  substantial  programs  and  others  plan  additions. 

Despite  its  forty-six  year  history  and  several  periods  of  tremendous  growth,  vocational-tech- 
nical education  in  the  State  of  Washington  is  still  unable  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
State.  In  1962  Washington’s  twenty  post-high  school  institutions  enrolled  more  than  8,000 
full  time  vocational  day  students,  employed  400  full  time  day  vocational  instructors,  enrolled 
60,000  part  time  adult  students,  an^  employed  1,500  part  time  instructors.  Total  educational 
facilities  in  the  twenty  schools  have  an  evaluation  of  $40  million,  with  $12  million  in  special- 
ized equipment.  Washington  indu^stries  have  expressed  a preference  for  locally-trained  people, 
yet  in  1962  our  industries  were  required  to  hire  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  their  techni- 
cians from  other  states,  while  many  of  Washington’s  youth  went  untrained  and  unemployed. 


Instructional  Programs 

Vocational-technical  schools  generally  award  their  students  a Certificate  of  Proficiency  for 
short  courses,  a Certificate  of  Completion  for  the  one-  or  two-year  programs,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  award  a diploma  after  six  months  of  successful  employment. 

Community  college  vocational-technical  students  may  earn  credit  toward  an  Associate  in  Arts 
degree;  however,  these  students  do  not  usually  transfer  on  to  a four-year  institution  but  find 
work  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  are  trained. 

Vocational-technical  schools  emphasize  training  in  more  specific  occupations.  In  contrast  to 
community  colleges,  vocational  schools  tend  to  continue  their  educational  programs  through- 
out the  entire  year.  For  this  reason,  and  the  fact  that  vocational  schools  may  concen- 
trate more  on  the  occupational  courses,  it  is  usually  possible  to  receive  the  training  necessary 
for  employment  in  a shorter  period  of  time  than  that  spent  at  a community  college.  In  general, 
training  in  vocational-technical  schools  is  concentrated  on  occupational  courses,  while  in  com- 
munity colleges  the  student  may  take  some  general  education  subjects  along  with  his  occupa- 
tional courses. 

Vocational-technical  teachers  in  both  vocational  schools  and  community,  colleges  are  chosen 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  successful  occupational  experience.  Vocational  educators  cooperate 
with  labor  and  management  and,  through  advisory  committees,  seek  to  provide  the  kind  of 
trade  and  technical  training  needed  by  the  changing  demands  of  the  work  world. 
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Student  Services 

Vocational  schools  do  not  have  a large  program  of  social  events,  although  many  have  stu- 
dent body  and  special  interest  groups. 

Community  colleges  olYer  a variety  of  student  activities  including  inter-collegiate  athletic 
programs,  drama,  forensics,  music,  lecture  series,  student  publication^,  student  government, 
and  a variety  of  social  events. 


Both  the  community  colleges  and  vocational  .schools  give  entrance  eligibility  tests,  interviews, 
and  provide  vocational  guidance  service. 


Student  Fees 

Annual  fees  in  the  vocational  schools  average  approximately  $40.  Actual  fees  vary  from  $5 
to  $150. 

Annual  community  college  fees  average  $160.  Actual  fees  vary  from  $120  to  $175.  Both 
the  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges  have  additional  costs  for  special  supplies  and 
books,  averaging  from  $30  to  $70  annually.^ Lab  fees  are  usually  nominal  but  in  a few  special 
courses  where  expensive  instructional  supplies  are  used  may  be  as  high  as  $80  annually. 

The  total  operational  cost  for  providing  a vocational-technical  program  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington approaches  $850.00  per  year  pe^r  full  time  student.  Most  of  this  cost  is  borne  by  State 
taxes,  with  additional  assistance  from  Federal  appropriations  and  local  taxes.  Student  fees 
represent  about  12%  of  the  cost. 

For  further  information  about  vocational  education,  contact  any  of  the  schools  listed  in  this 
publication,  or  write  to: 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
P.  O.  Box  250 
Old  Capitol  Building 
Olympia,  Washington 


BELLINGHAM  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

(Bellingham) 


History  and  Development 

The  first  ‘Tndustrial  School”  was  planned  and  constructed  in  1912.  This  school  evolved  into 
a manual  training  section  of  the  Whatcom  High  School.  After  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
pa.s.sed  by  Congress  in  1917,  clas.ses  in  auto  mechanics  and  machine  shop  were  organized. 
Later  machine  shop  classes  were  organized  at  Fairhaven  High  School. 

The  imminence  of  World  War  II  necessitated  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  in  1940. 
As  a result  of  steady  growth,  over  4,000  persons  received  training  for  industry  in  this  school 
during  the  war  years. 

The  planning  for  the  present  project  began  in  1953  when  it  was  realized  that  the  vocational 
programs  offered  by  the  district  were  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community.  As  a result, 
the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  an  advisory  committee  of  representatives  of  labor  and  indus- 
try to  make  a study  of  the  vocational  needs  of  the  community,  and  steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  fulfill  the  obligations  presented. 

Bellingham  Technical  School  was  established  in  1957  as  a part  of  the  Bellingham  School 
District.  Its  campus  is  located  approximately  one  mile  northwest  of  the  downtown  business 
area  of  Bellingham.  The  total  evaluation  of  Bellingham  Technical  School  is  approximately 
$650,000. 

The  school  operates  as  an  area  vocational-technical  school:  enrollment  is  not  limited  to  those 
living  in  the  Bellingham  School  District.  The  school  was  designed  to  serve  those  students 
who  are  interested  in  terminal  training  in  the  vocational-technical  occupations. 


Instructional  Program 

The  daytime  educational  opportunities  are  varied.  Students  may  select  a specialized  training 
program  to  be  completed  in  one  or  two  years.  Instruction  is  offered  in  the  nine  following 
areas:  auto  mechanics,  body  and  fender  repair,  carpentry,  engineering  aide,  industrial  elec- 
tronics, machine  shop,  restaurant  trades,  waitress  training,  and  practical  nursing. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Vocational-Technical 


Faculty  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

11  210 


Student  Services 

The  cooperative  testing  services  of  the  Washington  State  Employment  Service  arc  utilized  for 
class  placement.  In  this  way,  students  are  helped  to  discover  their  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and 
after  training  the  placement  services  provide  help  in  finding  suitable  employment. 

Offices  for  counseling,  registration,  and  information  arc  open  each  weekday  except  for  vaca- 
tion periods  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Fees 

Tuition  (students  over  21) 

Students  under  21 , no  fee 
Lab  fees  (all  students)  . . 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Bellingham  Technical  School 
3028  Lindberg  Avenue 
Bellingham,  Washington. 


(Per  Year) 
$120.00 

18.00 
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BIG  BIND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

(Moses  Lake) 


History  and  Development 

Through  the  united  efforts  of  many  citizens  of  the  upper  Columbia  Basin  area,  Big  Bend 
Community  College  was  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  August,  1961.  Plans 
were  immediately  set  in  motion  to  acquire  a building  site  and  develop  the  building  program. 
The  site,  a 1 14-acre  tract  south  and  cast  of  the  city  of  Moses  Lake,  was  purchased  in  Octo- 
ber, 1961,  and  preliminary  building  plans  presented  in  January,  1962. 

The  college  opened  in  September,  1962,  on  the  Moses  Lake  High  School  campus  and  will 
operate  a full  program  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours  until  the  new  college  campus 
is  completed  in  September,  1963. 

Big  Bend  Community  College  is  governed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Moses  Lake  School 
District  and  is  operated  with  county  and  state  funds  and  student  fees. 

Big  bend  Community  College  will  operate  in  four  buildings  on  30  acres.  These  units  include 
an  administration  building,  librar>  and  student  union  center,  science  and  engineering  build- 
ing, and  physical  education  building.  A music  auditorium,  business  administration  and  edu- 
cation facilities,  and  art  and  journalism  facilities  are  included  in  the  administration  building. 

Instructional  Program 

The  regular  day  vocational  program  offerings  include  instruction  and  training  in  three  occu- 
pations: agriculture,  nursing,  and  secretarial  studies. 

Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

A full-time  faculty  of  30  is  presently  employed  by  the  college. 

Student  Services 

Big  Bend  Community  College  provides  a well-balanced  program  of  extra-class  activities  for 
all  students.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  belief  that  participation  in  college  activities  contrib- 
utes to  the  development  of  a well-rounded  personality  and  to  the  growth  of  leadership  ability. 
These  activities  help  to  promote  school  spirit,  to  furnish  outlets  for  special  interests  and  talents 
of  students,  and  to  enhance  the  cultural  development  of  the  students. 


Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  for  Washington  residents) 

General  Fee — Full-time  students $ 30.00 

Registration  Fee — Full-time  students  . ..  135.00 

$165.00 


For  further  information  write  to: 
President 

Big  Bend  Community  College 
Moses  Lake,  Washington 


CENTRALIA  COLLEGE 

(Centraiia) 


History  and  Development 

Centraiia  College,  establislied  in  1925.  is  housed  in  nine  separate  buildings  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  ciU'  of  Centraiia.  The  11. 8-acre  campus  includes  modern  classroom  and  laboratory 
buildings,  with  latest  new  construction  housing  a student  center-library.  The  valuation  of  the 
campus  and  facilities  is  appro.xmately  $1,800,000. 


instructional  Program 


The  Centraiia  College  instructional  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
local  community.  The  college  provides  training  in  three  areas: 


1.  Transfer  program: 

Provides  two  years  of  courses  equivalent  to  lower  division  courses  offered  at  four-year 
colleges  and  universities. 

2.  General  studies: 

Provides  two  years  of  study  to  students  who  wish  to  develop  special  interests  but  who  do  not 
necessarily  wish  to  transfer  to  a four-year  institution. 

3.  Vocational  and  technical  education: 

Provides  two  years  or  less  of  training  which  may  lead  to  immediate  entry  into  employment. 

Under  the  general  guidance  of  advisory  cooinmittees  and  the  advisory  council,  continuing 
growth  in  technical  education  is  planned  at  Centrulia  College.  Programs  will  be  added  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  student  interest  in  those  fields  which  demand  a high  dearee  of 
technical  skill  and  training. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Liberal  Arts  & pre-professional,  lower  division 
Vocational-Technical  . . 


Faculiv  Siudeut 

(Full  Time  Day) 

44  760 

1 90 


Student  Services 


The  college  counseling  services  assist  the  student  in  identifying  his  skills  and  interests  and  in 
making  necessary  adjustments  for  employment.  The  Washington  Emplovment  Security  Office 
facilities  are  used  to  assist  the  technical  student  in  determining  his  aptitude  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  program  and  ultimate  employment  in  the  various  technical  fields. 


Students  in  vocational-technical  education  at  Centraiia  College  are  eligible  to  participate  in 
inter-collegiate  athletics,  have  membership  in  groups  and  societies,  music,  drama,  forensics, 
and  are  in  every  respect  regular  college  students  on  the  campus. 


Students  are  urged  to  improve  their  social  and  cultural  values  through  campus  life  by  partici- 
pating in  extra-curricular  activities. 


Fees 

(Annual  sliuleni  cost  for  Washington  residents) 

Tuition  $ 30.00 

Student  Body  Fee  45.00 

General  Fee  60.00 

Health  Fee  & Misc.  (Complete  health  protection)  30.00 


For  further  information  write  to:  $165.00 

Director  of  Admissions 
Centraiia  College 
Centraiia,  Washington 


.'..j/29 
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CLARK  COLLEGE 

(Vancouver) 


History  and  Development 

Clark  College  is  a comprehensive  community  college.  It  was  established  in  1933.  The  attrac- 
tivelv  landscaped  campus  covers  an  area  of  60  acres  on  land  that  was  once  pait  ot  the  his- 
toric Fort  Vancouver  Military  Reservation.  The  live-part  Applied  Arts  Center  complex  was 
opened  in  1950:  the  other  six  buildings  on  the  campus  were  completed  in  1958.  Total  valua- 
tion of  the  facilities  is  three  million  dollars. 

A master  buildins  plan  for  college  expansion  has  been  completed,  with  all  college  planning 
based  on  an  ultimate  enrollment  of  2.500  students.  The  curriculum  is  constantly  being 
evaluated  to  make  certain  the  college  is  continuing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Instructional  Program 

As  a community  college.  Clark  defines  its  role  in  terms  of  the  following  purposes:  Univer- 
sity parallel  eurricula.'vocational-teehnieal  training,  general  education,  adult  education,  guid- 
ance  and  counseling. 

Students  in  vocational-technical  programs  normally  attend  two  years,  with  a few  desiring  only 
one  year  and  others  continuing  for  a third  year.  Students  in  terminal  programs  aie  encouraged 
to  take  the  courses  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
Desree.  Clark  olTers  thirteen  vocational-technical  daytime  programs,  in  addition  to  a vari- 
ety of  business  and  distributive  education  offerings.  Evening  apprenticeship-i elated  offeiings 
are  a regular  part  of  the  adult  education  program.  A data  processing  program  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  technical  curriculum. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division 
Vocational-Technical 


Faculty  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

66  1,030 

29  570 


Student  Activities 

A diversified  activities  program,  both  organizational  and  social,  gives  students  with  widely  dif- 
fering interests  an  opportunity  to  participate.  One  of  the  college  s newest  and  most  active 
or^^anizations  is  the  Technical  Arts  Club.  Members  must  be  majoring  in  a vocational-tech- 
nical field  to  qualify  for  membership.  A full  varsity  and  intramural  sports  progiam,  seivice, 
social  and  interest-group  clubs;  and  student  government,  music,  drama,  and  journalism  are 
among  the  activities  available. 


Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  for  lVashin;^ton  residents) 
Tuition  and  Fees 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Dean  of  Students 
Clark  College 
k925  Fort  Vancouver  Way 
Vancouver,  Washington 
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CLOVER  PARK 

VOCATIOHAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

{Lakewood  Center) 


History  and  Development 

The  Clover  Park  N'oealional-Teeliiiical  Sehoi^l  had  its  slarl  as  a training  eenler  iov  war  pro- 
diielion  skills  (.liii'inii  World  Wiir  II.  C lUii'ses  were  established  whieh  met  the  need  vd  loeal 
military  establishments  in  the  South  Taeoma  area.  These  were  expanded  in  1946  to  serve 
the  postwai'  era.  priniarilv  in  aviation.  eleetiXMiies.  aiiti)  shiip  and  maehine  shop.  With  the 
growing  needs  of  indiistrv*  in  the  early  1950's,  the  sehool  was  moved  from  C'lover  Park  High 
Sehc'ol  to  its  present  Kieation  one  mile  east  of  Lakewood  C enter  in  suburban  Taeoma.  Here 
the  sehool  was  able  to  eonvert  several  surplus  warehouse  units  into  exeelleiit  training  laeili- 
ties  and  added  manv  new  eiHii'ses  to  meet  the  demands  ol  the  ai'ea.  The  newest  building, 
whieh  will  house  a li'bi'arv  aiul  elassri)imis.  is  seheciuled  loi' oeeiipation  in  l ebruarv.  196.V  The 
present  site  oeeupies  125  aeres  ineluding  an  airei'alt  I'unvvav  and  an  edueational  ladio-tele- 
visic)ii  broadeastimi  eenter. 


Instructional  Program 

Tiaining  is  available  in  thirteen  diilerent  voealional  pixigrams  at  the  pi'esent  time.  All  the  pio- 
erams.  varvine;  in  length  from  twelve  weeks  to  two  vears.  are  designed  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dent with  .skills  and  knowledge  neeessarv  to  .seeure  emplovment  in  the  industry  for  whieh 
he  was  trained. 


A diploma  is  awarded 

All  eourses  meet  the 
edueation. 


upon  eompletion  ol  the  required  hoiii's  ol  training, 
standards  and  eriteria  as  set  forth  b\  the  .State  plan 


for  voeational 


New  coui'ses  in  the  planning  stages  are:  graphie  arts,  medieal  laboi'ati')r\'  teehnician.  produc- 
tion teehnologv.  and  distributive  edueation.  In  addition,  there  are  plans  lor  an  education  center 
to  serve  the  ‘irowinu  needs  of  this  area. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(f-'all,  1962) 

Voc  a t i 0 n a 1 -T  ec  h n i c a 1 


Fiu  uliy  Siiuleni 

(Full  'Fime  Day) 

24  .250 


ifudent  Services 

A vocational  counseUu'  assists  instructors  and  students  in  pri^viding  the  most  uselul  training 
for  eaeh  career  goal  olTered.  Placement  testing  is  done  prior  to  enrollment.  Assistance  is  given 
in  obtaining  employinent  lollovving  completion  ol  the  ei^urse  ol  training.  FolUwv-up  recoids 
keep  .school  administrators  apprised  ol  occupational  success. 


Fees 

Registration  fee.  anniud.  for  all  courses  (except  practieal  nursing) 
Practical  Nursing  ( per  .semester) 


.S  5.00 
12.00 


For  further  information  vyrite  to: 

Director  of  Vocational  Technical  Education 
Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  School 
5214  Steilacoom  Boulevard 
Lakewood  Center  99,  Washington 


COLUMBIA  BASIH  COLLEGE 

(Pasco) 


History  and  Development 

Columbia  Basin  College  was  established  in  1955  alter  operating  as  a Technical-Vocational 
Institute  lor  eight  \ears.  As  a coniniunit)’  college  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Columbia  Basin 
College  olTers  a comprehensi\e  program  of  technical  courses,  college  transler  courses,  and  gen- 
eral community  service  instruction  and  activities. 

Columbia  Basin  College  is  k)cated  in  Pasco.  Washington,  on  a 160-acre  campus,  with  a com- 
ple.x  of  buildings  that  is  composed  of  the  classroom  building  that  encompasses  the  library, 
administration,  student  lounge  and  classrooms:  the  technical-\ocational  building  which  includes 
the  maiorit\  of  the  technical  laboratories;  the  science  building  which  includes  the  .science  lab- 
oratories; and  the  plwsical  education  and  music  building.  Total  valuation  of  the  facilities  is 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 


Instructional  Program 

Columbia  Basin  College  oilers  an  e.xtensive 
includes  the  following  courses: 

Business  Education 
Electronic  Data  Processing 
Electronic  Technology 
Ensineerins  Technolosy 
Commercial  Foods 
Illustrative  Technology 

Also,  apprenticeship,  extension,  craft  training 
in  the  Extended  Day  Program. 


program  in  the  Technical-Vocational  fields  that 
Automotive 

Body  Rebuilding  and  Refinishing 
Practical  Nursing 
Machine  Shop 
Weldins; 

. homemaking,  and  business  courses  are  offered 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-profe.ssional.  lower  division 
Vocational-technical 


Faculty  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

69  1,357 

26  450  • 


Student  Services 


Columbia  Basin  College  has  an  active  student  body  organization  that  supports  a total  inter- 
collegiate athletic  program,  drama,  forensics,  w'omen’s  recreation,  music  lecture  series,  and 
many  special  interest  clubs  and  organizations. 


Fees 

(Anntial  student  cost  for  Washington  residents) 

General  fee  $138.00 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Admissions  Office 
Columbia  Basin  College 
2600  North  Chase  Street 
Pasco,  Washington 
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EVERETT  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

(Everett) 

History  and  Development 

E\‘crcll  Junior  C'olloiio  is  u public  commiinils  collcuc  cslciblisliod  in  1941  to  meet  llic  posi-hisili 
school  educational  iiccds  of  the  Snohomish  County  community.  It  operates  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Exerett  Public  School  Sxstem.  The  college  olTcrs  both  terminal  and  college  trans- 
fer eourses  in  teehnieal-voeationah  academic,  and  general  education. 

The  eollege  moved  in  1958  to  a speeilieally  designed  eampus  in  North  Everett.  On  the  main 
13-aere  site  are  seven  modern  brick  buildings,  including  a technical  building,  an  arts  build- 
iii5i  which  houses  part  ol  the  technical  program,  and  a campus  ccntci  building.  An  aiidi- 
torium-classroom  building  will  be  added  soon  at  the  main  eampus.  The  phxsical  education 
plant  is  three  blocks  south.  Total  valuation  of  facilities  is  two  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Instructional  Program 

The  instruetional  program  eonsists  of  three  major  areas:  the  lower  division  curriculum  lead- 
ins  toward  a baccalaureate  degree  trom  a senior  college  or  university,  oi  an  associate  degicc 
from  Everett  Junior  College;  the  technical-vocational  curriculum  which  may  or  may  not  lead 
to  a baeealaureate  degree,  and  the  evening  and  part-time  program  whieh  is  a combination  of 
the  two. 

Courses  are  organized  into  nine  instructional  divisions:  arts,  business  adminisliation,  com- 
munieations,  life  sciences,  nursing,  phv'sical  education  and  athletics,  ph}sical  sciences,  social 
sciences  and  teehnieal-vocationareducation.  The  student  may  select  courses  from  any  of  the.se 
divisions,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  e.xperienced  [acuity  eoun.selor,  organize  them  into  a piogiam 
of  study  suitable  to  meet  his  educational  objectives. 

Everett  Junior  College  is  a dynamic  institution,  and  courses  and  eurrieula  are  constantly  being 
added  or  e.xpanded  to  serve  the  needs  of  students.  New  programs  in  data  processing  and  busi- 
ness mid-management  began  in  the  tall  of  1962.  An  Associate  Degree  Program  in  nuising  is 
e.xpected  to  start  in  the  tall  ot  1963.  Other  new  programs,  particularly  in  the  technical  field,  aic 
in  the  planning  stage. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  technical-vocational  training  is  ofTered  in  photography,  electronics, 
ensincerinsi  technician,  welding,  cosmetolog}’,  carpentry,  auto  mech.anics,  piactical  nuising,  sec- 
retarial traniing,  and  forest  products,  A complete  program  of  related  trade  training  lor  appren- 
tices in  autonmtive  body  rebuilding,  automotive  machining,  cabinet  making,  carpentry, 
electrical  wiring,  machining,  plumbing,  and  sheet  metal  is  also  oflered.  as  well  as  many  trade 
extension  and  eommunity  .service  courses. 

The  degrees  of  Associate  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Associate  in  Technical  Arts  are  awarded 
for  completion  of  approved  two-year  programs  ol  study. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(rail,  1962) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division 
Vocational-technical 


FaaiUy  Stiulou 

(I'lill  Time  Diiy 

93  1.775 

1 2 225 


Student  Activities 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  an  important  part  of  the  student's  life  at  Everett  Junior  College. 
These  include  student  government,  music,  publications,  drama,  inter-collegiate  and  intra- 
mural sports,  speech  and  debate,  and  more  than  a dozen  dilTerent  clubs  appealing  to  special 
interests. 

For  further  information  write  to: 


Fees 


Director  of  Admissions 
Everett  Junior  College 
801  Wetmore  Avenue 
Everett,  Washinaton 


(Annual  student  cost  jor  Washington  residents) 

Rcliistration  Fee  $150.00 


GRAYS  HARBOR  COLLEGE 

(Aberdeen) 


History  and  Development 

Grays  Harbor  College  was  ineorporated  on  August  7.  1930.  In  January.  1958,  the  col- 
lege mo\ed  into  new  facilities  consisting  of  a cla.ssroom  wing,  a .science  wing,  a library,  a 
gymnasium,  an  administration  building,  and  a student  union  building  on  a 40*acre  tract  south 
of  Aberdeen,  oxerlooking  the  ba\.  Total  exaiuation  of  the  facilities  is  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 


In  its  role  of  community  college.  Grays  Harbor  College  has  four  objectives: 

( 1 ) To  provide  its  students  with  general  education  . . . that  is,  with  a knowledge  of 

the  ideas,  values,  and  creative  works  which  have  shaped  civilization.  (2)  To  offer  those 
students  who  are  transferring  to  four-year  colleges  academic  prerequisites  for  specialization 
and  professional  study.  (3)  To  provide  a program  of  vocational  or  semi-professional  educa- 
tion for  students  who  wish  to  enter  business  or  industry.  (4)  To  offer  classes  for  adults  in 
academic,  vocational,  and  recreational  areas. 


Instructional  Program 


In  addition  to  the  regular  transfer  and  liberal  arts  programs  the  college  offers  vocational-techni- 
cal elas.ses  in  secretarial  training  and  practical  nursing.  Beginning  in  the  fall  quarter  of  1963, 
electronics  technology  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 


(Fall,  1962)  Faculty  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division  40  700 

Vocational-technical  3 50 

Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  jor  W ashington  residents) 

Tuition  . • . $ 30.00 

General  and  Student  Body  Fee  135.00 


$165.00 


For  further  information  write  to: 
Registrar 

Grays  Harbor  College 
Aberdeen,  Washington 


HIGHLINE  COLLEGE 

(Seattle) 


History  and  Development 

Highlinc  Collcizc  was  cslablished  in  1961  in  the  Hiiihline  School  District,  south  of  Seattle, 
Washington.  It  is  a two-year  community  college  oll'ering  a comprehensive  program  of  col- 
lege transfer  courses,  terminal  courses,  and  community  service  activities  related  to  instruction. 
The  program  is  presently  housed  in  temporary  c]uarters  on  the  campus  of  Glacier  High  School. 
Laboratories,  secretarial  and  accounting  rooms,  industrial  art  shops,  physical  education  facili- 
ties, library  and  cafeteria,  are  shared  by  the  college  and  by  the  high  school.  Such  special 
facilities  as  coun.seling  ollices,  student  activity  center,  bookstore,  and  administrative  and  fac- 
ulty offices  are  housed  in  portable  buildings  adjacent  to  the  high  school. 


Planning  and  construction  of  a new  campus  on  South  240th  Street,  just  olT  Highway  99,  are 
under  way.  The  new  buildings  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  for  the  fall  quarter,  1964.  The 
two-and-one-half  million  dollar  investment  in  the  original  campus  development  should  give 
Highline  College  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  facilities  in  the  West. 


Instructional  Program 

Courses  offered  at  Highline  College  are  grouped  under  the  follow-'ing  principal  instructional 
divisions:  business  administration,  humanities,  technical-vocational  education,  science,  social 
science,  physical  education.  From  the  areas  listed  above,  students  select  courses  which  will 
constitute  a meaningful  program  of  general  education,  a university  parallel  program,  or  a 
technical-vocational  program.  This  selection  is  aided  by  the  guidance  and  advice  of  trained 
and  expert  counselors  and  by  teaching  faculty  who  are  assigned  the  advisement  of  students 
under  a w'ell-developed  program. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962)  Faculty  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division  27  668 

Vocational-technical  2 32 

Student  Services 

A wide  variety  of  extra-curricular  student  activities  is  included  as  a part  of  the  college  pro- 
gram. This  includes  such  activities  as  student  publications,  intramural  and  intercollegiate 
athletics,  drama,  student  government,  and  an  increasing  number  of  special  interest  clubs  of 
a political,  vocational,  or  avocational  nature. 


Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  for  Washington  residents) 

Registration  fee  $150.00 

For  farther  information  write  to: 

Admissions  Office 
Highline  College 
2634  South  142nd  Street 
Seattle  88,  Washington 


er|c 
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LOWER  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 


(Longview) 


History  and  Development 


Instructional  Program 


program  and  transfer  to  one  of  the  uni\ersities  or  colleges  for  completion.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two-year  technical  education  program,  the  student  is  granted  the  A.ssociate  of  Tech- 


The  college,  with  assistance  from  industrial  advisory  committees,  has  tentative  plans  for  new 


technical  programs  in  the  fields  of  data  processing,  metallurgy,  and  forestry  technology. 

Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 


Student  Services 

The  college  counseling  staff  is  available  to  help  students  determine  goals  which  are  commen- 
surate with  their  ability,  time,  and  interests.  The  Washington  State  Employment  Service, 
through  its  testing  program,  helps  students  discover  their  skills  and  select  areas  in  which 
to  train.  Later  it  may  help  in  job  placement. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  many  available  extracurricular  activities  such  as  a 
full  sports  program,  various  clubs,  and  activities  in  music,  journalism,  and  drama. 

Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  for  Washington 'residents) 


(Fall,  1962) 


Faculty 


Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 


Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division 
Vocational-technical 


43 

17 


610 

245 


General  Fee 
Student  Body  Fee 


$120.00 

33.00 


$153.00 


For  further  information  write  to: 

The  Registrar  or  Vocational  Director 
Lower  Columbia  College 
Longview,  Washington 


OLYMPIA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

(Olympia) 


History  and  Development 

Olympia  Vocational-Technical  Institute  was  established  in  the  Spring  of  1962  as  part  of  the 
Ohnipia  Public  School  System.  It  presently  is  located  in  a three-story  building  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  01>mpia.  Its  present  \aluation  is  approximately  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  institute  operates  as  an  area  school;  enrollment  is  not  limited  to  those  li\ing  in  the  Olym- 
pia School  District. 


Long  range  planning  includes  construction  of  campus-t)pe  buildings  on  existing  school  district 
lands. 


instructional  Program 

Students  may  select  their  major  from  electronics,  data  processing,  or  secretarial  sciences.  Six 
new  curricula  are  being  planned  and  will  be  expanded  into  other  areas  indicated  by  the  needs 
of  the  community,  particularly  in  civil  technology  and  forest  products  technology  areas. 

A certificate  of  merit  may  be  presented  to  those  satisfactorily  completing  certain  prescribed 
courses  of  training.  A certificate  of  proficiency  is  awarded  to  those  who  satisfactorily  com- 
plete an  entire  course  of  study  in  any  prescribed  area.  A diploma  may  be  aw'arded  to  those 
earning  a certificate  of  proficiency  upon  the  completion  of  six  months  of  employment  in  a 
related,  pre.scribed  area  and  concurrent  with  an  evaluation  of  the  student  by  the  employer. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Full  time 


Fees 

Registration  Fee  (per  year) 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Director 

Olympia  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
317  East  Fourth  Avenue 
Olympia,  Washington 


Faculty  Student 

5 65 

$45.00 


OLYMPIC  COLLEGE 

(Bremerton) 


History  and  Development 

Olympic  College  was  established  in  1946  as  a part  of  the  Bremerton  Public  School  System. 
The  courses  offered  were  an  outgrowth  of  tho.se  set  up  in  World  War  II  training  programs 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bremerton  shipyards.  For  se\eral  years  the  college  w’as  housed  in  tem- 
porary w'ar  dormitories.  The  pre.sent  two-and-one-half-milhon  dollar  campus  was  constructed 
during  the  1950’s  and  consists  of  seven  large  campus-typc  buildings. 


Instructional  Program 

Students  who  plan  to  transfer  to  a university  degree  program  may  earn  A.ssociate  in  Arts 
degree.  A degree  in  Technical  Arts  is  awarded  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  two- 
year  program  in  .secretarial  sciences,  business  administration,  nursing,  drafting,  surveying, 
graphic  arts,  or  electronics.  Pre.sent  plans  call  for  a large  addition  to  the  voeational-technical 
division  offering  curricula  in  data  proce.ssing  and  other  technical  and  trade  occupations  indi- 
cated by  the  needs  of  Kitsap  County. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-profe.ssional,  lower  division 
Voeational-teehnieal 


Facultv  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

97  2,064 

8 136 


Student  Services 

The  education  of  the  whole  individual  is  the  concern  of  Olympic  College.  In  addition  to  the 
need  for  pre-professional,  vocational,  and  technical  training,  there  is  a need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  social  skills  in  the  art  of  everyday  living.  Each  student  is  encouraged  to  participate 
in  as  many  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  as  may  interest  him.  Activities  include  the  several 
campus  clubs,  organizations,  and  special  interest  groups,  as  well  as  intramural  athletics  and 
major  sports. 


Fees 


(Annual  student  cost  for  Washington  residents) 

Student  tuition  and  general  fees  $180.00 

Voeation  elass  charges  (for  those  not  desiring  college  credit)  is  $2.00  for 
each  credit  hour  of  instruction 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions,  or  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Olympic  College 
1519  Chester 
Bremerton,  Washington 
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PENBNSULA  COLLEGE 

(Port  Angeles) 


History  and  Development 


Peninsula  College.  Port  Angeles,  was  established  in  1959  to  ser\e  the  students  ot  the  Olym- 
pie  Peninsula.  The  first  building  was  eompleted  in  1961  and  is  a eompaet  unit  housing  elass- 
rooms.  laboratories,  library  and  a student  eenter.  Total  evaluation  of  the  eollege  and  facili- 
ties is  seven  hundred  thou.sand  dollars.  A 75-aere  tract  has  been  purchased,  and  preliminary 
planning  has  been  done  for  a new  campus  for  Peninsula  College. 


Instructional  Program 

Peninsula  College  will  oTer  the  traditional  academic  courses  and  the  following  technical- 
vocational  courses:  electronics,  small  appliance  repair,  forestry  and  wood  products,  practical 
nursing,  and  secretarial,  clerical  and  bookkeeping. 

The  program  of  vocational-technical  education  courses  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
entrance  and  advancement  in  the  occupations  associated  with  business  and  industry.  Penin- 
sula College  awards  the  Associate  of  Applied  Arts  degree  for  completion  of  a program  of 
study  in  a vocational-technical  held. 


The  college  has  limited  vocational-technical  oirerings  at  the  present  time,  but  plans  to  make 
some  essential  additions  as  the  college  becomes  more  established  and  has  time  to  reflect  the 
occupational  needs  of  the  community. 


fees 

(Annual  siucleni  com  for  Washin;^ion  residents) 

General  Fees  $135.00 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Adult  Education 
Peninsula  College 
Grace  Street 

Port  Angeles,  Washington 


RENTON  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

(Renton) 


History  and  Development 

Renton  N’ocalional  School  was  established  in  1945  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  World  War  II  indus- 
trial program  and  is  part  of  the  Renton  Public  School  System.  It  i.^  located  in  the  heart  ol 
Renton.  It  is  presently  housed  in  three  temporary  buildings  for  the  day  program.  The  eve- 
ning program  which  is  also  conducted  during  the  day  for  shift  workers,  makes  use  ol  both 
the  hiiih  school  facilities  and  vocational  school  facilities. 


Future  plans  are  to  expand  the  present  program  to  include  a full-time  2-year  post-high  school 
program  aimed  at  preparing  the  student  for  emplovment  in  trade  and  industrial  business  and 
.service  occupations.  The  expanded  school  will  be  established  under  the  name  Renton  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  will  have  a valuation  of  one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962)  Faculty  Student 

Full  time  4 45 

Renton's  program  has  been,  mainly,  adult  extension  courses  for  employed  w'orkers.  represent- 
ing one  of  the  largest  adult  education  programs  in  the  State.  Immediate  future  plans  include 
expansion  of  the  program  into  the  day  preparatory  vocational-technical  area. 


Fees 

Fees  range  from  $ 1 8 to  $90  per  year. 


For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Renton  Vocational  School 
1220  4th  Avenue  North 
Renton,  Washington 


SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adult-Vocational  Division 


History  and  Development 

Scalllc  Public  Schools  Adull-N'ocalioiuil  ori)iirani  bciiaii  in  1 90S  with  less  ihaii  two  luiiklrcJ 
slLidcnls.  Today  il  houses  thousands  of  students  in  ele\en  niaior  locations  throinahout  the 
eit\'.  Main  locations  are  at  Hdiscni  Technical  School.  Hv>liiatc  Technical  School  and  biaiKhcs. 
Rapidly  expanding  demands  for  adult  and  uvationa!  education  ha\c  been  reeogi/ed  b>  the 
Seattle  School  Board,  which  in  1962  authori/ed  the  aei.|uisition  of  about  25  acres  of  land  on 
Seattle's  Beacon  Hill  as  the  site  for  a future  post-high  school  adult  and  \oeational  faeilit>. 


Instructional  Program 

Classes  are  olTered  in  thirty  trades,  business  education.  distributi\e  education,  homeniaking. 
family  life,  general  academic,  art.  crafts,  trade  extension  and  apprenticeship.  The  oldest  as 
well  as  the  largest  \oeational  training  center  in  the  State.  Seattle  oilers  the  onl\  full\ -accred- 
ited day  time  four-\ear  high  sehoo!  program  for  adults.  ha\ing  graduated  .>6.^  students  in 
1961-62.  Enrollment  is  not  limited  to  Seattle  residents  but  is  open  to  others  as  well,  jk’oxid- 
ing  an  area  training  opportunity. 


The  Adult-\'oeational  Di\ision  cooperates  elosel\  with  labor,  business,  and  management,  and. 
through  ad\isor\  committees,  .seeks  to  pro\ide  the  best  possible  trade  and  technical  training, 
anticipating  future  training  needs  as  well.  The  up-to-date  curriculum  is  currcntl\  rcllectcd  in  the 
new  data  processing  courses,  for  example,  ranging  from  beginning  ke\  puncli  i>pcratioii  to 
ad\anced  programming,  using  an  electronic  computer. 


In  the  trade  areas  and  business  education,  satisfactoiw  completion  of  a course  id’  stud\  entitles 
a student  to  a Certilicate  of  Prolicienc\.  The  Certilicate  of  Prolicienc\  and  six  months  of  suc- 
eessful  employment  in  the  lield  for  which  he  was  trained  entitles  a student  in  these  trades  and 
in  business  education  and  distributi\e  education  areas  to  recei\e  a diploma. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall.  1962) 

Vocational-technical 


/ Ui  llll\ 

92 


Siiulcni 

(lull  Tun-.’  Hii}  i 
1 .900 


Student  Services 

Eligibility  to  enter  the  program  is  determined  b>  the  results  of  an  e\aluation  of  personal  inter- 
views. tests.  pre\  ions  edueational  records  and  other  pertinent  information.  Da\  and  exening 
x'ocational  guidance  .services  are  available  to  prospective  students  as  well  as  to  those  alreai.lv 
enrolled.  For  much  of  the  program,  registration  is  conducted  on  a i.|uarterlv  basis,  l or  some 
cla.sses.  registration  is  continuous,  with  new  students  admitted  as  openings  occur.  The  .\dult- 
V'ocational  Div  ision  of  Seattle  Public  Schools  maintains  a comprehensiv c testing  and  placement 
program  and  also  li.scs  the  cooperative  testing  services  of  the  Washington  State  Emplovment 
Service.  Through  the.se  .services,  students  are  helpeei  to  discover  their  abilities  aiul  aptitude', 
and.  after  training,  are  helped  to  lind  suitable  employment. 


Fees 

No  tuition  charge  is  made  by  the  Adult-\'ocational  Division  of  Seattle  Public  Schools,  although 
there  is  ii  nominal  fee  for  enrollment.  No  additional  fee  is  charged  for  non-residents. 

For  further  information,  write  to: 

Adult-Vocational  Education  Division 
Seattle  Public  Schools 
815  Fourth  Avenue  North 
Seattle  9,  Washintzton 


SKAGIT  VALLiY  COLLEGi 

(Mount  Vernon) 


History  and  Development 

Skagit  Valley  College.  loeated  in  Mount  Vernon,  was  established  in  1926.  In  1955.  a thirty- 
h\e-aere  site  was  purehased  for  a permanent  eampus.  The  seienee  building  was  built  in  1958, 
and  by  1959  the  eampus  was  eomplete  with  new  elassrooms.  shops  and  laboratories,  .Addi- 
tional new  faeilities  now  in  the  planning  stage  eonsist  of  a library  and  vocational-technieal 
faeilities  whieh  wall  be  loeated  on  an  adjaeent  iO-acre  site  purehased  in  1962. 


Instructional  Program 


Voeational-terminal  preparatory  programs  are  provided  in  sueh  fields  as  agrieulture.  .sec- 
retarial science,  clerical  training,  civil  engineering  technology,  practical  nursing,  electronics 
technology,  power  mechanics  and  mid-management. 


A junior  college  diploma  is  issued  to  those  students  satisfactorily  completing  a two-} ear  pro- 
gram. Night  school  classes  are  ofl'ered  in  additional  technical-vocational  areas.  Pre-profes- 
sional training  is  also  a vital  part  of  the  total  curriculum. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

/ 

(Fall,  1962) 

Faculty 

Student 

(Full  Time  1 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division 

54 

840 

Vocational-technical 

8 

160 

Student  Services 

Students  participate  in  an  active  and  directed  activities  program  which  includes  club  mem- 
berships, music  groups,  dramatics,  sports,  and  social  programs. 


Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  for  Washington  residents) 

General  Fee  $120.00 

Fixed  Fees  (ASSVC  fee)  charged  to  all  students  36.00 


$156.00 


For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 
Skagit  Valley  College 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington 


SPOKANE  TECHNICAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

(Spokane) 


History  and  Development 

The  Spokane  Technical-Vocational  program  had  its  origin  in  1922  and  apprentice  related 
classes  commended  in  1935.  The  program  started  in  North  Central  High  School  as  a print- 
ing vocational  course  and  it  grew  steadily  until  the  training  demands  of  World  War  II  brought 
its  importance  to  the  front.  It  was  moved  to  the  old  Hawthorne  Grade  School  during  war 
time  where  it  remained  until  construction  was  completed  on  the  first  wing  ot  a new’  school  in 
1956.  Another  unit  was  constructed  in  1958,  and  the  final  construction  was  started  in  the 
Fall  of  1962  with  cla.s.ses  to  begin  in  September,  1963.  The  complete  educational  facility, 
located  on  a lOf  2-acre  tract  will  represent  an  investment  in  excess  of  two  million  dollars. 


The  vast  Inland  Empire  is  the  source  of  students  and  job  placements  for  this  area  vocational 
school.  Operated  as  part  of  the  Spokane  Public  School  System,  its  opportunities  for  train- 
ing are  open  to  all  young  people  at  the  same  low  registration  fee. 


Instructional  Program 

Students  who  wish  to  enroll  at  the  Spokane  Technical-Vocational  School  may  satisfy  their 
interests  in  any  of  22  distinctive  fields  of  training.  Courses  vary  in  length  from  one  to  two 
years’  duration,  w'ith  certificates  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  program. 

Prospective  students  are  given  aptitude  tests  and  counseled  as  to  their  interests  and  ambitions. 
They  are  then  assigned  to  a training  program  in  electronics,  commercial  art,  practical  nurs- 
ing, dental  assisting"  business  education,  industrial  instrument  repair,  watch  repair,  food  trades 
and  management,  data  processing,  engineering  aides,  machine  drafting,  machine  shop,  sheet 
metal,  auto  mechanics,  body  and  fender  repair,  printing,  auto-diesel,  aircraft  engine  and  air- 
frame repair,  industrial  mechanics  and  welding,  arc  and  acetylene. 

A large  evening  program  is  conducted  at  the  Spokane  Technical-Vocational  School,  with 
specialized  classes  being  organized  at  the  request  of  groups  in  various  industries.  Apprentice 
related  training  classes  are  also  conducted  under  the  auspices  and  guidance  of  industrial  advis- 
ory committees.  263  night  classes  were  conducted  during  the  school  years  1961-62. 

Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Foil,  1962)  Faculty  Student 

Full  time  50  800 


Fees 

General  Fee  (per  year) 


For  further  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School 
East  3403  Mission  Avenue 
Spokane  24,  Washington 


$20.00 


TACOMA  VOCATIONAL-TCCHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

(Tacoma) 


|i' 


s i 


History  and  Development 

The  Tacoma  N'ocational-Tcchnical  Institute  had  its  early  beizinniim  in  the  national  defense 
tiaining  program  dining  the  years  19-10-1945.  It  is  an  area  training  faeilit\  and  enrollment 
is  not  limited  to  residents  of  the  Taeoma  School  District. 

The  total  \aliiation  of  the  Taeoma  X'oeational-Teehnieal  Institute  is  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  represents  one  of  the  largest  \oeational-»eehnieal  education  centers  in  the 
state. 

The  dexelopment  of  this  facility  has  been  made  possible  b\  the  enthusiastic  support  and  coop- 
eration of  labor,  management,  \eteran,  and  other  groups  in  the  eommunit\  working  with  the 
Institute  ollieials.  Joint  labor-manaeement  ad\isor\  committees  are  utilized  b\  the  Institute 
in  the  operation  of  the  various  training  programs. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  addition  of  a third  building  which  will  substantially  increase  the 
present  capacity  and  also  olTer  a number  of  new  classes.  Completion  date  on  this  expansion 
is  approximately  September,  1965. 

Instructional  Program 

Classes  are  oflered  in  the  trade-technical,  business  education,  distributi\e  education,  or  home 
and  family  life  education  areas.  The  regular  day  program  olTerings  include  preparation  for 
employment  in  twenty-seven  diflerent  occupational  fields. 

A certificate  of  merit  is  awarded  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  a course  of  study  in  any 
of  the  day  preparatory  courses. 

A diploma  is  given  to  those  who  earn  the  certificate  of  merit  and  complete  six  months  of  suc- 
cessful employment  in  the  field  for  which  they  w'ere  trained. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Full  time 


Faculty  Student 

(Full  Time  Day) 

60  1,66-T 


Student  Services 

Entrance  eligibility  is  ba.sed  on  the  results  of  an  e\aliiation  of  personal  interviews,  tests,  previ- 
ous educational  records  and  other  pertinent  information.  Complete  vocational  guidance  serv- 
ices are  available  to  the  prospective  student  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  currently  enrolled. 


Fees 

(Per  year) 

Tuition — students  21  years  of  age  and  over 
Students  under  21  years  of  age 

For  further  information  write  to; 

Director,  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
1101  South  Yakima  Aveii,.e 
Tacoma  5,  Washington 


$143.50 
No  tuition 


erJc 
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WENATCHEi  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

(Wenatchee) 


History  and  Development 

WciKilchcc  N'allcy  College  was  established  in  1939.  In  1947.  the  eollege  merged  with  the 
W'enatehee  Sclund  District.  The  campus  is  situated  on  rort>-li\e  acres  in  suburban  Wenat- 
chee. A student  center  building,  elassroom  building,  and  ph\sical  education  building  were 
added  in  1 902.  makine  a total  of  se\en  campus-t\pe  facilities  axailable. 


Instructional  Program 

Terminal  anirses  of  one  or  two  \ears  are  olfered  in  secretarial  training,  agriculture,  and  prac- 
tical nursing.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  exening  and  daxtime  dixisions.  Many  ol 
the  exening  eourses  are  identieal  to  those  gixeii  in  the  day  classes  and  carrx  lull  college  credit. 
Others  are  designed  to  lit  the  needs  tu'  desires  td  a |sarticular  gixuip  ol  adults. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 


Liberal  Arts  and  pre-pi\)fessit)nal.  lower  dix  ision 
\Mcational-technical 


Fees 

(Annual  Mudcni  cost  (or  lVashin;^!on  residenis) 

Fi.xed  Fees  charged  to  all  students  ( lull  load  ) 
Student  body  fee 


FacuUy  Siudcni 

(I  all  l ime  Day) 

6.S2 

4 78 


SI  23.00 
33.00 

SI  53.00 


For  further  information  write  to; 

Rcizistrar  or  Direclt)r  of  Adult  Educatitin 
W'cnatchee  Valley  College 
1300  Fifth  Street  • 

Wenatchee.  Washington 


YAKIMA  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

(Yakima) 


History  and  Development 

Yakima  Valley  College  was  established  in  1928  and  has  been  under  \arioiis  organi/alional 
systems.  Sinee  1947  is  has  been  part  of  Yakima  Sehoo)  Distriet.  It  is  a two-year  eommimity 
eollege  olTering  a eomprehensixe  program  of  eollege  transfer  eoiirses.  terminal  courses,  and 
community  service  activities  related  to  instruction. 

The  college  is  located  on  twenty  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Larson  Park  in  Yakima.  It  has 
a number  of  buildiiiiis  includiiiii  a bioloiiical  seience  buildiim.  a pinsical  science  and  busi- 
ness  administra.tion  buildiiiii.  line  arts  buildiim.  an  amicultuial  buildiim.  including  a green- 
house  and  a shop  area.  The  college  has  a line  student  union  center  and  a separately-housed 
library.  Planning  is  under  way  for  a terminal  \ocational  facilit}  to  increase  the  colleges  oller- 
ings  and  to  make  possible  the  withdrawal  of  some  college  \oeational  classes  from  other  district 
facilities.  These  \ocational-technical  facilities  will  ha\e  a \aluation  of  se\en  hundied  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  will  house  appro.ximately  500  full-time  students  and  will  oiler  instruction 
in  seven  vocational-technical  curricula. 

Instructional  Program 

Courses  offered  at  Yakima  Valley  College  are  grouped  under  the  following  principal  instruc- 
tional divisions: 

Social  Science  Humanities  Physical  Education 

Biological  and  Applied  Sciences  Business  Administration  and  Economics 

Physical  Science  and  Engineering  Terminal  and  Vocational  Education 
Lanttuaiie  and  Literature  Evening  Division 

From  the  areas  listed  abo\e.  students  may  select  courses  which  will  constitute  a meaninglul 
program  of  general  education,  a university-parallel  program,  or  a technical-xocational  pro- 
gram. The  selection  is  aided  by  the  guidance  and  adxiee  of  trained  expert  counselors  and  by 
teaching  faculty  who  are  assigned  the  adxisement  of  students  under  a well-de\eloped  program. 


Faculty  and  Student  Enrollment 

(Fall,  1962) 

Liberal  Arts  and  pre-professional,  lower  division 
Vocational-technical 


Faculty  Student 

(Ftdl  Time  Day) 

86  1.395 

4 105 


Student  Services 

A wide  variety  of  extra-curricular  student  aetixities  is  included  as  part  of  the  college  program. 
This  includes  such  activities  as  student  publications,  including  a weekly  newspaper  and  a 
quarterly  magazine  in  lieu  of  annual,  intramural  and  intercollegiate  athletics  including  foot- 
ball, basketball,  track,  baseball,  skiine,  wrestliim.  tennis,  iiolf.  drama,  student  szoxernment, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  special  interest  clubs  of  various  types. 


Fees 

(Annual  student  cost  jor  Washington  residents) 

General  Fee  $165.00 

For  further  information  write  to: 

Registrar 

Yakima  Valley  College 
South  16th  Avenue  and  Lenox 
Yakima,  Washington 


/ 
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SECTION  II 

Description  of  Trade  and  Technical  occupational 
training  courses j nature  of  the  work  and  employment 
outlook  in  the  State  of  Washington 


o 
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TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  WASHINGTON 


What  is  Trade  and  Technical  Education  ? 

Vocational  educator's  must  continuously  define  the  role  of  trade  and  technical 
education  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  understanding  among  educators,  counselors, 
industry  and  the  general  public . 

Trade  and  technical  education  is  "occupation -centered  education"  designed  to 
train  or  retrain  an  individual  for  gainful  employment  in  business  or  industry,  accenting 
manipulative  skills  and  technical  knowledge  necessary  for  satisfactory  performance  on 
the  job. 


In  precise  terms,  the  purposes  of  trade  and  technical  education  are: 

— To  complement  the  public  education  program  and  to  prepare 
youth  and  adults  for  satisfying  and  productive  employment. 

— To  assist  employed  workers  to  achieve  greater  satisfaction 
and  success  in  present  employment  or  to  advance  to  more 
highly  skilled  jobs. 

— To  provide  related  instruction  for  apprentices. 

— To  provide  retraining  of  workers  who,  due  to  personal  reasons 

or  economic  changes,  find  it  necessary  to  move  to  new  employment. 

— To  assist  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  supervisory 
personnel  in  all  areas  served  by  trade  and  technical  education* 

— To  provide  an  administrative  organization,  staff,  and  facilities 
which  can  be  expanded  rapidly  for  training  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

Trade  and  technical  education  has  three  basic  responsibilities: 

— To  help  the  individual  gain  marketable  skills  enabling  him  to 
provide  better  for  himself  and  family. 

— To  provide  a trained  labor  source  for  the  nation's  business 
and  industry. 

— To  transmit  the  basic  and  new  accumulation  of  technical  knowl- 
edge and  manipulative  skills  from  our  work  force  to  each  new 
generation  of  technicians  and  craftsmen. 

How  does  Trade  and  Technical  Education  Operate  ? 

There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  kinds  of  trade  and  technical  education  prog- 
rams which  may  be  offered  except  by  the  imagination  of  the  educator,  the  vocational 
interests  of  the  students,  and  the  needs  of  industry.  The  thirty -eight  occupations 
described  in  Section  II  of  this  publication  are  the  major  trade  and  technical  courses 
presently  taught  in  the  State  of  Washington.  For  these  programs  to  be  most  effective 
for  the  student  and  for  industry,  they  are  occupationally  centered  and  provide  flexi- 
bility that  will  adapt  to  time,  different  locations,  and  special  demands  and  conditions 
of  the  community  so  that  the  student  may  enter  his  chosen  occupation  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Local  advisory  committees  made  up  of  representatives  from  labor  and 
industry  are  required  by  regulation  for  each  of  the  programs  to  ensure  that  the  programs 
teach  what  is  currently  needed  for  successful  employment.  The  advisory  committee  to 
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the  school  district  indicates  what  occupations  need  be  taught  and  what  the  course  content 
sl^ould  be  and  recommends  those  individuals  in  industry  who  would  be  most  qualified  to 
teach  the  different  occupations.  Basically,  in  order  to  qualify,  the  instructors  must  have 
at  least  three  years  of  recent,  full-time  employment  in  industry  beyond  the  learning  or 
apprenticeship  period. 

These  trade  and  technical  programs  are  taught  in  shops  and  laboratories  involv- 
ing eauipment  that  the  craftsmen  and  technicians  would  use  on  the  job.  They  average 
approximately  $2,  000  worth  of  specialized  industrial  tools  and  equipment  per  student, 
and  most  of  the  learning  simulates  processes  used  in  industry  so  the  student  will  be 
immediately  productive  when  he  enters  employment. 

A student's  typical  daily  schedule  in  these  trade  and  technical  courses  would 
vary  from  three  to  six  hours  per  day  in  the  shop  or  laboratory  on  projects  pertaining 
to  his  occupational  objective.  In  other  words,'  50%  or  more  of  the  student's  time 
would  be  in  occupationally  centered  activity.  Approximately  30%  of  his  time  might 
be  in  directly  related  courses  such  as  technical  drawing,  technical  math,  industrial 
communications,  etc.  The  remaining  20%  of  his  time  might  be  spent  on  indirectly 
related  subjects  such  as  economics,  industrial  relations,  and  electives.  A student 
usually  spends  six  hours  per  day  in  these  classes  for  one  or  two  years. 

The  real  criteria  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  trade  and  technical  programs  is 
the  acceptance  by  employers  of  the  students  from  these  piograms  and  the  rate  at 
which  these  students  progress  on  the  job.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  employers  in  the 
State  of  Washington  are  increasing  their  recognition  of  the  graduate  of  these  courses 
as  the  best  trained  workers  and  are  seeking  out  these  people  as  preferred  employees. 

Why  is  Trade  and  Technical  Education  Necessary? 

Unemployment  in  common  labor  and  unskilled  occuoations  is  prevalent  in 
America.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a critical  shortage  of  qualified  skilled  and 
technical  workers.  Manpower  surveys  predict  continuing  and  increasing  shortages 
in  the  technical  occupations,  with  a correspondingly  decreasing  demand  in  the  un- 
skilled labor  fields.  Our  technological  development  is  accelerating,  constantly  and 
urgently  requiring  additional  skills  and  knowledge.  This  technological  development 
has  enabled  man's  productivity  to  double  with  each  generation.  America's  survival 
depends  on  her  ability  to  train  a work  force  of  skilled  and  technically  qualified  people. 

American  industry  has  gone  to  the  team  approach  to  meet  competition  and  to 
speed  up  technical  breakthroughs.  This  industrial  team  consists  of  the  engineer, 
technician,  and  craftsman,  and  its  responsibility  is  to  create  ideas  and  convert  them 
into  goods  and  processes.  The  technician  is  the  'pivot'  man  on  this  team  and  has  to 
understand  the  concept  of  automation  and  mechanism  so  the  ideas  of  the  engineers 
and  scientists  become  a reality. 

Quotes  from  President  Kennedy's  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education 

(1962  - OE  Pub.  No.  80020) 

By  1970,  eighty-seven  million  Americans  will  be  working  full  time.  Fifty - 
eight  million  now  at  work  will  still  be  employed — ^they  need  training  to  keep  pace 
with  new  methods,  new  materials,  new  opportunities.  Many  will  require  retrain- 
ing as  their  jobs  disappear  due  to  automation  and  economic  change.  Vocational  and 
technical  education  provide  training  and  retraining.  Twenty -six  million  young 
workers  will  start  work  between  1960  and  1970.  Their  aptitudes,  skills  and  educa- 
tion must  match  the  needs  of  changing  economy.  The  eight  out  of  ten  who  will  not 
complete  college  must  gain  occupational  competence  in  other  ways.  Vocational  and 
technical  education  prepare  youth  for  employment. 
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Schools  must  help  these  twenty-six  million  youngsters  work  their  way  through 
the  challenging  decade  ahead.  Of  every  ten  youngsters  now  in  grade  schools,  three 
will  not  finish  high  school.  Seven  will  earn  a high  school  diploma;  of  these,  three 
will  go  to  work,  some  as  wives  and  mothers,  and  four  will  continue  their  education. 
Eight  out  of  ten  will  not  complete  college,  even  though  college  enrollments  will 
double,  and  only  two  will  finish  four  years  of  college.  How  will  they  (the  eight)  fare 
in  the  changing  world  of  work  ? 
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AIRPLANE  MECHANICS 


Airframe  Mechanics 


(DOT  5-80.120) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  The  course  constitutes  training  for  a Federal  Aviation  Agency 
airframe  license.  The  preparation  for  the  license  covers  training  in  rigging  and  assembly, 
wood,  fabric,  finishes,  sheet  metal,  welding  and  electrical  systems.  Whenever  possible, 
the  training  involves  work  on  aircraft  being  returned  to  service. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Airframe  mechanics  work  on  the  plane’s  fuselage,  wings,  land- 
ing gear,  and  other  parts  which  are  not  part  of  the  engine,  propellers,  or  instruments. 
Specialization  as  an  airframe  mechanic  with  a large  firm  may  limit  a mechanic's  work  to 
a particular  part  of  the  airplane.  Disassembling  complex  airplane  components,  replacing 
damaged  or  worn  parts,  and  assembling  and  testing  the  components  is  a general  job  des- 
cription. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  A moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  airplane  mechanics 
employed  is  expected  during  the  60's.  However,  anticipated  rapid  growth  in  business 
executive  flying  together  with  the  moderate  increase  in  commercial  flying  services  will 
contribute  to  increased  employment  opportunities.  Mechanics  employed  by  the  scheduled 
domestic  airlines  earned,  on  the  average,  $540  a month  in  late  1960.  Other  airplane 
mechanics  generally  had  lower  average  earnings. 


AIRPLANE 

POWER  PLANT  MECHANICS 


(DOT  5-80.130) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  The  course  constitutes  training  for  a Federal  Aviation  Agency 
power  plant  license.  Preparation  for  the  license  includes  training  on  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  all  types  of  power  plants  used  for  aircraft.  Specific  course  work  is  con- 
cerned with  lubrication,  ignition,  maintenance,  propellers,  carburetion,  and  electricity. 

NATURE  OF  WORK:  Licensed  airframe  and  power  plane  mechanics  carry  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  work  done  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  civilian  aircraft  power  plants. 
One  mechanic  on  small  aircraft  frequently  does  the  entire  servicing  job  with  little  super- 
vision, and  he  works  on  many  different  types  of  planes  and  engines. 
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employment  OUTLOOK:  Mechanics  employed  by  the  scheduled  domestic  airlines 
earned,  on  the  average,  $540  a month  in  late  1960.  Other  airplane  mechanics  generally 
had  lower  average  earnings.  The  number  of  mechanics  employed  outside  of  the  scheduled 
airlmes  has  been  increasing  rapidly.  The  FAA  reports  that  the  number  of  approved  repair 
stations  which  do  most  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  work  on  these  airplanes  has  increased 
from  376  in  1955  to  700  in  the  mid-1960's. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  Training  Program: 

Edison  Technical  School 

Clover  Park  Vocational  Technical  School  ' 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School  * 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Federal  Aviation  Agency 
c/o  Boeing  Field 
Seattle,  Washington 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Aircraft  Industries  Association  of 
America 

610  Shoreham  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Aeronautics  Association 
of  U.  S.  A. 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

International  Association  of 
Machinists 

9th  and  Mt,  Vernon  Streets 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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APPLIANCE  SERVICEMAN 


(DOT  5-85.043) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Appliance  service  training  combines  practical  shopwork 
experience  with  related  technical  knowledge.  Theory  involves  elementary  electricity 
and  circuitry,  and  study  of  all  components  used  in  major  domestic  electricity  and 
appliances  and  refrigeration  equipment.  Related  training  generally  involves  developing 
skill  in  using  test  equipment  and  service  manual  data. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  The  work  performed  by  appliance  servicemen  involves 
finding  why  appliances  are  not  operating  properly  and  then  installing  new  parts  and/or 
making  adjustments.  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  work,  which  also  includes: 
driving  and  maintaining  the  inventory  for  service  trucks;  giving  repair  estimates;  and 


ordering  parts. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  is  expected  to  grow  rapidly  during  the  1960’s. 
Many  new  and  complex  appliances  requiring  greater  maintenance  and  repair  are  under 
development.  Average  weekly  earnings,  1960,  ranged  from  $95 -$115,  with  some  highly 
skilled  men  earning  $125. 

1 

SCHOOLS  1 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Complete  training  program : ' 

! 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle  , 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School  , 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  of  America 
1200  15th  Street  N.  W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Electrical  Dealer 

360  North  Michigan  Ave. , 

Chicago  1,  Illinois 

4 
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AUTO 


BODY  REPAIRMAN 


(DOT  5 -«1. 520) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION  Training  in  automotive  body  and  fender  r.;pairing  provides 
skill  in  the  art  of  metal  straightening,  prepai'ation  and  painting  of  bodies,  concealment 
of  imperfections  and  welds,  replacing  of  body  component  and  repair  panels,  estimating, 
and  the  proper  alignment  of  all  automobile  components.  Related  courses  in  mathematics, 
English,  and  industrial  relations  further  prepare  the  student  for  his  future. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Body  and  fender  repairmen  are  specialists  who  do  the 
shaping,  finishing,  and  replacing  of  sheetmetal,  and  repairing  or  replacing  of  trim  or 
glass.  They  may  remove  dents  in  automobile  bodies  and  fenders  and  fill  dents  with 
solder.  They  remove  bolts  and  nuts,  and  replace  damaged  parts.  Welding  breaks  in 
body  metal  is  often  necessary  to  restore  the  auto  body  to  its  original  shape. 

In  larger  shops,  the  shop  foreman,  service  salesman,  or  service  manager 
generally  prepares  a cost  estimate  and  tells  the  mechanic  which  repairs  to  make. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Most  skilled  auto  m.echanics  and  body  repairmen  in 
automobile  dealer  repair  shops  are  paid  a percentage  of  the  labor  cost  charges  to  the 
customer.  Each  repair  job  is  assigned  a fixed  labor  charge  and  the  most  highly  skilled 
mechanics  can  earn  considerably  more  than  the  average  because  they  are  able  to  make 
repairs  in  less  time.  Thousands  of  opportunities  are  expected  to  be  available  each 
year  because  there  will  be  a need  of  additional  mechanics  to  service  the  growing  num- 
ber of  automobiles;  retirement  and  deaths  will  probably  create,  on  the  average,  about 
12,  000  openings  each  year  during  the  1960’s. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Bellingham  Technical  School 

Clark  College 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Lower  Columbia  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
1800  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

International  Teamsters  Union 
25  Louisiana  A ve. , N.  W. 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Automobile  Manufacturers’  Assn. 

320  New  Center  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS 


(DOT  5-81.000  through  .990) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  practical  instruction  in  all  types  of 
maintenance  and  repair  as  commonly  found  in  dealer  and  independent  shops.  Experience 
is  gained  on  in -shop  repair  jobs. 

Related  technical  training  includes  the  principles  necessary  to  proper  understanding 
of  the  function  and  operations  of  a modern  automobile  and  its  components . 

t 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Automobile  mechanics  make  inspections  and  tests  to  determine 
the  causes  of  faulty  operation,  and  repair  or  replace  defective  parts  to  restore  the 
vehicle  to  proper  operating  condition.  T3^ical  maintenance  and  repair  jobsISbne  by 
mechanics  are  tuning  the  engine,  replacing  piston  rings,  aligning  the  front  wheels,  and 
adjusting  or  relining  the  brakes. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Thousands  of  training  opportunities  are  expected  to  be 
' availp.ble  each  year  during  the  1960’s  for  young  people  who  want  to  learn  to  become 

automobile  mechanics.  Expected  increases  in  population,  consumer  purchasing  power, 
and  in  the  number  of  families  and  two-car  families  will  greatly  increase  the  demand 
\ for  motor  vehicles  in  the  1960’s. 

Average  hourly  jearnings  of  skilled  automobile  mechanics  in  61  large  communities 
were  more  than  an  hour  in  late  1959  and  early  1960. 

\ 


SCHOOLS 


Complete  training  program: 

Bellingham  Technical  School 
Clark  College 

Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical 
School 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Edison  Technical  School 

Everett  College 

Lower  Columbia  Cpllege 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
1800  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

International  Teamsters  Union 
25  Louisiana  Ave. , N.  W. 

Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Automobile  Manufacturers  Association 
320  New  Center  Building 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 
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BARBERING 


(DOT  2-32.01) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Barber  training  courses  contain  related  instruction  in 
hygiene,  skin  and  scalp  diseases,  and  sterilization  and  sanitation.  Practical  instruc- 
tion is  included  in  using  hand  tools  for  shaving,  hair  cutting  and  styling,  shampoos, 
hair  tonics  and  massaging.  Training  courses  prepare  students  to  qualify  for  state 
licensing  examinations. 

NATURE  OF  WORK:  In  addition  to  cutting  hair,  barbers  give  hair  and  scalp  treat- 
ments, fit  hair  pieces,  and  provide  customers  with  other  personal  services  such  as 
shaves,  facial  massages,  and  shampoos.  Barbers  must  Imow  all  hair  styles  and  be 
alert  to  follow  customers'  wishes  on  the  type  of  haircut  wanted. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Expected  population  growth  will  create  demand  for  more 
barbers.  Several  thousand  openings  are  expected  each  year  for  the  U.  S.  Population 
shift  tc  suburban  communities  is  expected  to  give  rise  to  larger  staffs  and  larger 
shops  in  these  areas.  Most  full-time  barbers  earned  between  $50  and  $150  per  week 
during  1960.  A barber's  earnings  depend  on  the  size  of  the  community,  shop  location 
and  competition. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Journeymen  Barbers,  Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists,  and  Proprietors' 
International  Union  of  America, 

1141  North  Delaware  Street 
Indianapolis  7,  Indiana 

National  Educational  Council, 
Associated  Master  Barbers  and 
Beauticians  of  America 
537  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 
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BOATBUILDING 


(DOT  5-25.610) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  in  boatbuilding  skills  includes  the  various  phases 
of  constiuction  of  new  boats  from  layout  to  launching.  Additional  training  in  lofting, 
hull  construction,  joiner  work,  outfitting  and  finishing  combine  to  make  the  student  a 
productive  craftsman.  Students  receive  thorougn  familiarization  with  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  items  common  to  the  bo  .tbuilding  industry. 

NATURE  OF  TEE  WORK:  Boatbuilders  e igage  in  new  b(;at  construction,  maintenance 
and  remodeling  v'ork.  Layout,  template  naking,  hull  set-up  and  construction  are  a 
fev  of  the  activities  in  the  boatbuilding  ti  ide.  New  products  are  being  introduced  in 
th(  lamination  a. id  construction  of  fiber/ ass  boats.  The  boatbuilding  craftsman  will 
uso  all  t}^es  of  hand  and  power  tools,  b ;th  stationary  and  portable. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  opportunities  in  boatbuilding  are  expected 
to  continue  to  increase  rapidly.  Pleasure  craft  and  commercial  boats  are  crowding 
the  nation’s  waterways.  Average  hourlj^  v/age  for  skilled  boatbuilders  during  1960 
was  from  $3.25  to  $4.25. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


Shipwrights  & Joiners  Local  1184 
(Loftsman -Shipwrights  -J  oiner  s - 
Boat -builders  and  Millmen) 

2415  Western  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington 


ERIC 


CABINET  AND  MILLWORK 


(DOT  4-32.100) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  in  cabinet  making  and  millwork  includes  both 
practical  work  experience  and  related  technical  knowledge  to  prepare  the  trainee 
for  this  field. 

The  related  technical  training  includes  the  principles  necessary  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  function  and  operation  of  modern  equipment  and  its  relation  to 
the  industry.  The  practical  instruction  is  in  all  types  of  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion as  commonly  iound  in  the  cabinetmaking  field.  This  experience  is  gained  by 
performance  of  actual  jobs  in  the  shop. 

NATURE- OF  THE  WORK:  Cabinetmakers  and  millworkers  perform  the  hand  operations 
together  with  the  utilization  of  such  woodworking  machines  as  are  necessary  to  cut, 
shape  and  assemble  prepared  parts  of  furniture,  store  fixtures  and  office  equipment. 

Also,  installation  of  hardware  such  as  hinges,  catches  and  drawer  pulls  may 
occur  on  production  jobs  and  on  special  orders . 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  An  anticipated  increase  in  the  1960 's  in  construction 
activity  is  expected  to  provide  thousands  of  job  opportunities  during  this  period. 

Average  hourly  wage  rates  for  journeymen  during  1962  were  approximately  $3.00 
in  metropolitan  areas.  . Work  is  not  seasonal  nor  is  it  hazardous  to  the  careful 
worker . 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc. 

1957  "E"  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
1625  "L"  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 


and  Joiners  of  America 
101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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CARPENTERS 


(DOT  5-25.110  through  . 840) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION : Training  is  concerned  with  care  and  handling  of  tools, 
machines,  equipment  and  materials  used  in  the  trade.  Knowledge  of  structural 
design  and  familiarization  with  the  common  systems  of  frame  and  form  construction 
is  supplemented  by  related  training  in  drafting  and  blueprint  reading. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Carpenters  are  engaged  in  nearly  every  type  of  construction 
activity.  Skilled  carpenters  are  able  to  do  both  "rough"  (frameworks,  subflooring, 
rafters)  and  "finish"  (interior  trim)  carpentry.  Specialization  is  common  in  large 
cities.  Some  carpenters  specialize  in  installing  acoustic  panels;  others  in  the  instal- 
lation of  millwork  and  finish  hardware,  laying  hardwood  floors  or  building  stairs. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  An  anticipated  increase  in  the  1960's  in  construction 
activity  is  expected  to  provide  tens  of  thousands  of  job  opportunities  during  this 
period.  Average  hourly  wage  rates  during  1960  were  $3.86  for  journeymen.  Some 
aspects  of  carpentry  are  seasonal. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


Associated  General  Contractors  of 


Bellingham  Technical  School 
Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Everett  College 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


America,  Inc. 

1957  "E"  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
1625  "L"  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 


and  Joiners  of  America 
101  Constitution  Avenue 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 


ERIC 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 


(DOT  0-44  & 0-81.04) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION : Training  is  designed  to  equip  the  student  as  a beginning 
commercial  or  advertising  artist,  with  a thorough  foundation  in  the  field.  Specific 
training  is  offered  in  advertising  theory,  design,  and  composition;  merchandise 
rendering,  color;  media;  drawing  for  reproduction;  and  in  package  and  post  design. 

NATURE  OF  WORK:  Advertising  and  commercial  artists  are  employed  by  many 
different  kinds  of  organizations.  Artists  and  layout  men  work  closely  with  advertising 
managers,  cop3rwriters,  and  other  advertising  personnel  in  planning  advertisements. 

Some  artists,  as  layout  men,  carry  out  art  projects,  planning  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  illustrations  and  lettering  and  determine  color  and  other  elements 
of  design.  Other  artists  work  as  letterers  or  ai  illustrators  who  make  sketches  and 
drawings . 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  The  volume  of  advertising  is  expected  to  rise  during 
the  1960’s  because  of  growth  in  industry,  products,  services,  and  due  to  increased 
competition. 

Starting  salaries  for  inexperienced  commercial  artists  during  1960  was  between 
$50  and  $80  per  week.  After  several  years  qualified, artists  earned  between  $100  and 
$125  per  week.  Free  lance  artists  have  an  opportunity  for  considerably  high  earnings. 


1 

SCHOOLS  ■ 1 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

1 

Complete  training  program:  i 

1 

National  Society  of  Art  Directors 
115  East  40th  Street 

Clark  College  | 

New  York  16,  New  York 

Olympic  College  i 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School  i 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art 

Edison  Technical  School  i 

1 

1 

50  Astor  Place 
New  York  3,  New  York 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Advertising  Federation  of  America 
655  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  21,  New  York 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Artists  Guild  Inc. 

129  East  10th  Street 
New  York  3,  New  York 

er|c 


COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


(DOT  0-56) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  instruction  in  tlie  skills  and  techniques 

used  in  tlie  photographic  crafts.  The  course  involves  basic  and  advanced  instruction 
in  the  utilization  of  cameras,  lighting,  exposure  meters  and  other  equipment  together 
with  the  acquiring  of  a Imow ledge  of  chemistry  for  photographers. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Professional  photographers  may  either  specialize  in  one 

kind  of  work  or  engage  in  almost  all  kinds  of  photography.  The  most  common  photo- 
graphic specialties  are  portrait  work,  commercial  photography,  and  industrial  photo- 
graphy. Portrait  photographers  work  mostly  in  their  own  studios,  though  they  some- 
times go  to  people's  homes  or  other  places  to  take  pictures.  Commercial  photographers 
generally  take  pictures  for  use  in  advertising  real  estate,  furniture,  food,  apparel,  and 
other  items.  Industrial  photographers  take  pictures  that  are  used  in  company  publica- 
tions and  for  advertising  company  products  or  services. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  opportunities  are  expected  to  be  favorable 

through  the  mid-1960’s  for  talented  and  well-trained  photographers. 

A moderate  increase  in  employment  of  photographers  is  expected,  with  the  growth 
in  population. 

Beginning  photographers  generally  earned  from  $60  to  $80  per  week  in  mid-1960. 
Most  experienced  photographers  in  the  Federal  Government  earn  $4,345  or  more  a 
year;  only  a few  earn  over  $10,000  annually. 


SCHOOLS 


Complete  training  program: 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Everett  College 
Clark  College 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Information  about  photography  as  a 
career,  as  well  as  a list  of  schools 
of  photography  is  available  from: 

Professional  Photographers  of 
America,  Inc. 

152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Milwaukee  3,  Wisconsin 

National  Association  of  Photo 
Lithographers 
317  West  45th'Street 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


,/87 


COSMETOLOGIST 


(DOT  2-32. 11  tlirougli  . 31) 

• 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  all  phases  of  the  field  of  beauty  culture: 

shampoos  and  rinses,  scalp  treatments,  manicuring,  haircutting,  facials  and  additional 
related  skills.  Classroom,  training  involves  beauty  salon  management  and  legal  aspects 
of  tlie  work.  Practice  on  mamiikins  and  other  students  begins  the  practice  experience. 

At  the  completion  of  training,  students  are  prepared  to  take  state  licensing  exams. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WOR]^:  Most  beauticians  provide  their  customers  with  a variety  of 

services,  largely  related  to  the  care  of  the  hair.  They  give  permanent  waves  and  cut, 
styl^  shampoo,  set,  straighten,  bleach,  dye  or  tint  the  hair.  Beauticians  may  also  per- 
form related  services  concerned  with  make-up  and  appearance.  General  duties  of  a 
beauty  operator  may  occasionally  include  making  appointments;  cleaning  the  shop,  equip- 
ment, and  furniture;  and  sterilizing  imiplements. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  is  expected  to  continue  expanding  to  meet  the 

needs  of  a growing  population.  Between  1954  and  1958,  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  the 
number  of  beauty  and  barber  shop  combinations  increase  at  40%.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  basic  wage  of  a beginning  beautician  because  of  the  great  variation  in  salary  arrange- 
ments. Some  estimates  placed  the  basic  wage  in  1960  at  about  $50  a week.  Expert 
operators  in  exclusive  shops  earn  considerably  more. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


State  Board  of  Cosmetology 
Professional  Division 
Olympia,  Washington 


Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 

Everett  Junior  College 

Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


National  Association  of  Cosmetology  Schools 


3839  White  Plains  Road 
New  York  67,  N.  Y. 


National  Hairdressers  and  Cosmetologists, 

Association 

175  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Beauty  Career  Council 
420  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


ERIC 


- 


DATA 


PROCESSING 


Key  Punch  Operators 

(DOT  1-25.62) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Key  Punch  training  includes  student  orientation  and  famil- 
iarization with  the  role  Key  Punch  plays  in  the  total  data  processing  operation. 

Trainees  receive  instruction  on  the  Key  Punch  keyboard  which  stresses  the  develop- 
ment of  speed  and  accuracy.  The  course  generally  includes  training  in  the  operation 
of  the  IBM  024  and  026  Key  Punch  machines  and  in  the  operation  of  the  056  verifier, 
together  with  training  in  Basic  Key  Punch  and  Alternate  Key  Punch  Programming! 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK;  Key  Punch  operators  record  data  in  the  form  of  punched 
cards  for  use  by  the  Data  Processing  machines.  Using  a punch  machine  similar  in 
operation  and  action  to  a typewriter,  the  operator  transcribes  v/ritten  information 
into  perforations  on  the  tabulating  cards. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Thousands  of  job  opportunities  are  presently  available 
for  qualified  Key  Punch  operators . The  demand  for  women  in  this  industry  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  Approximate  monthly  earnings  average  $300,  Experienced  operators  earn 
a slightly  higher  wage. 


Machine  Operators 

(DOT  1-25.63)  Sorters 

(DOT  1-25.64)  ■ Tab  Operators 

(DOT  1-25.66)  Verifier 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION : Training  as  a machine  operator  begins  with  introduction 
and  orientation  to  data  processing  and  is  followed  by  familiarization  with  IBM  Punched 
Card  Accounting.  Training  in  theory  and  application  is  complemented  with  laboratory 
experience  in  wiring  and  operating  such  equipment  as  IBM  accounting  machines, 
collators,  reproducers  and  sorters. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Data  Processing  machine  operators  wire  and  operate  the 
data  processing  machines  used  in  automated  offices.  Machine  operators  follow  written 
procedures  and  flov/  charts  drav/n  up  by  systems  analysts  responsible  for  developing 
over -all  work  flow  process. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK;  Employment  opportunities  for  qualified  operators  are 
excellent.  Competition  is  keen  for  top  jobs.  Beginning  tab  operators  during  1962 
averaged  $350 -$400  per  month.  Experienced  operators,  skilled  in  the  several  machines 
averaged  between  $550  and  $600. 


Computer  Programmers 


COUHSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  in  computer  programming  includes  introduction  and 
orientation  to  the  function  of  the  IBM  1620  Data  Processing  System  and  study  of  basic 
programming.  Case  studies,  exercises,  and  programming  drills  are  reinforced  by 
laboratory  sessions.  Advanced  training  includes  the  IBM  1401.  Skills  developed  in 
using  Tapes  and  Ramac  are  background  for  study  of  large  scale  computer  systems  and 
stored  data  programs . 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Computer  Programmers  develop  detailed  plans  and  pro- 
cedures and  convert  them  into  machine  usable  form  for  the  effective  use  of  Data  Proces- 
sing machines.  Testing,  debugging  and  supervising  operation  of  equipment  programmed 
to  automate  routine  office  and  clerical  functions,  generally  constitutes  the  Programmer’s 
activities. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Thousands  of  job  opportunities  for  qualified  programmers 
are  expected  to  occur  during  the  1960’s.  Salaries  are  open  as  the  competition  for  quali- 
fied personnel  is  severe.  Industry  recognizes  a critical  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 

It  is  estimated  that,  between  now  and  1970,  an  annual  average  of  500  computer  program- 
mers will  be  needed  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Opportunities  will  continue  to  increase 
in  business,  industry  and  science. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program  : 


Write  to  the  particular  school. 


Centralia  College 

Clark  College 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical  School 

Edison  Technical  School 

Everett  Junior  College 

Olympia  Vocational -Technical  Institute 

Olympic  College 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School 
Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


International  Business  Machines  Corp. 
590  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Business  Equipment  Mfgrs.  Assn. 
235  E.  42nd  St. , 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Data  Processing  Management  Assn 
524  Busse  Highway 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois 


92 


DENTAL  ASSISTANTS 


(DOT  1-32.10) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Tiaining  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  skills  in  the 
techniques  of  chairside  assisting^  dental  office  managment,  d^mtal  X-ray  and  dental 
laboratory  assisting.  Related  instruction  includes  dental  hygiene,  dental  pathology, 
j oral  micro-biology,  and  applied  psychology . 

i 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Persons  employed  as  dental  assistants  have  duties  which 
r include  chairside  assisting,  laboratory.  X-ray  assisting,  and  receiving  and  dismissing 

patients.  Dental  assistants  are  employed  in  private  offices,  clinics  and  specialty  prac- 
tices. Receptionist,  secretary  and  bookkeeping  activities  are  daily  experiences. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK;  Salaries  are  comparable  to  those  of  secretaries.  Average 
weekly  wage  rates  varied  during  1960  between  $75  and  $85.  Employment  is  expected  to 
grow  in  response  to  population  increases  and  increasing  use  of  dental  services. 

n 

i 

!' 


r 

SCHOOLS 

1 

1 

1 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

\ 

y 

Complete  training  program: 

j 

! 

i 

American  Dental  Association 
Council  on  Dental  Education 

i: 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 

1 

222  East  Superior  Street 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 

1 

Chicago  11,  Illinois 

r 

I 

i 

i 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Inst. 

1 

1 

1 

American  Dental  Assistants’  Assn. 

* * 

1 

1 

i 

410  First  National  Bank  Bldg. , 
LaPorte,  Indiana 

i 

i 
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DIESEL  MECHANICS 


(DOT  5-83.  931) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  courses  for  students  include  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  diesel  engine  combined  with  sufficient  practical  application  to  provide  the  future 
technicians  with  entry  level  occupational  skills  in  the  service,  development  and  testing  of 
diesel  engines. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Diesel  mechanics  service  diesel-powered  equipment  sucli  as 
bulldozers,  trucks,  tractors  and  heavy-duty  road  building  equipment.  In  addition  to 
engine  maintenance  and  repair,  diesel  mechanic^  may  also  work  on  brake  and  steering 
systems  of  diesel-powered  equipment.  Specialized  training  is  necessary  for  mechanics 
who  repair  the  larger  engines,  such  as  those  used  to  run  locomotives  or  electric  generat- 
ing equipment  in  industry. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  For  a number  of  reasons  the  use  of  diesel  engines  as  a source 
of  power  will  increase:  (1)  industries  using  diesel  engines  will  expand  their  activities; 

(2)  the  construction  of  the  vast  highway  system  will  require  large  numbers  of  additional 
diesel-powered  bulldozers,  cranes  and  other,  construction  machinery;  (3)  farm  mechani- 
zation will  continue;  (4)  the  number  of  diesel-powered  trucks  and  buses  will  increase; 

(5)  diesei-powered  taxicabs  have  come  into  limited  use.  Average  hourly  wage  rate  for 
diesel  mechanics  during  1960  ranged  from  $2.,  35  to  $2.  80. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program; 

Clark  College 

Spokane  Technical-Vocational  School 
Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
1800  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

International  Teamsters  Union 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  N-.  W. 

Washington  1,  D,  C. 

Diesel  Engine  Mfgrs’  Assn. 

1 North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 
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(DOT  0-48) 


Draftsmen  specialize  in  some  particular  field  of  work.  The  largest  field  are  mechan- 
ical, electrical,  electronics,  aeronautical,  structural,  and  topographical  drafting. 

Mechanical  and  Engineering  Drafting 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION;  Training  in  drafting  related  to  engineering  involves  devel- 
oping skills  in  using  drafting  techniques  and  provides  practice  with  applied  mathema- 
tics. A working  knowledge  of  manufacturing  methods,  processes  and  materials  com- 
plements the  program. 

Use  and  care  of  drafting  instruments  together  with  training  in  the  theory  of  or- 
thographic projection  is  stressed. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK;  Draftsmen  are  employed  according  to  the  specialization 
of  work  p^ormed  such  as  electrical,  mechanical  or  structural.  Generally,  their 
job  is  to  transform  plans  into  precise  drawings,  usually  called  layouts. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOO^K:  As  the  engineering  and  scientific  occupations  grow,  more 

draftsmen  will  be  required.  Industries  employing  most  draftsmen  are  expected  to  ex- 
pand further.  With  the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  occupations,  plans  and 
blueprints  will  become  more  involved  requiring  well-trained  draftsmen. 


Architectural  Drafting 


(DOT  0-48.  05) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION;  Training  in  drafting  related  to  architecture  also  involves 
developing  general  drafting  skills. 

Advanced  training  in  knowledge  and  use  of  materials,  building  codes,  struc- 
tural tolerances  and  utilization  of  manuals  and  reference  data  complements  basic 

training. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Plans  architectural  and  structural  features  of  buildings 

and  like  structures;  sketches  designs  and  details  using  drawing  instruments.  M 
engineering  computations  involved  in  the  strength  of  materials,  beams  and  frusses 
and  estimates  quantities  needed  and  computes  project  costs. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  With  the  increasing  complexity  of  industrial  operations, 

design  problems  will  become  more  and  more  involved,  adding  to  the  nee  or  we 
trained  draftsmen. 


Junior  draftsmen  averaged  about  $90  per  week  in  1960;  lead  draftsmen  $146^  Per- 
sons with  post  high  school  training  or  c.xperience  received  higher  starting 


Draftsmen  (Cont. ) 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Clark  College 
Columbia  Basin  College 
Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Lower  Columbia  College 
Olympic  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 
Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers 

900  “F"  Street  North  West 
Washington  4,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  for  Design 
and  Drafting 

18455  James  Couzens  Highway 
Detroit  35,  Michigan 


DHYCLEANING 


(DOT  5-57.110-12) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  waiting  on  customers,  in  addition  to  actual 

experience  in  cleaning,  spotting,  wet  cleaning  and  inspection. 

Related  training  in  theory  and  study  of  fabrics  utilizing  National  Institute  of  Dry 
Cleaning  bulletins  and  texts,  complements  the  course. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Operating  dry-cleaning  machines,  receiving  and  sorting 
garments,  determining  appropriate  cleaning  fluids  and  removing  spots  from  fabrics 
worn  or  displayed  constitutes  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  drycleaner. 

Independent  businessmen  and  small  businesses  generally  expect  persons  to  be 
versatile. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Because  of  the  presence  of  cleaning  plants  everywhere, 

the  skilled  craftsman  is  assured  of  employment  wherever  he  moves  about  the  country. 


Average  weekly  wage  for  drycleaners  in  Seattle  in  1962:  Counterman,  $79,  Pres- 
ser,  $89,  Spotter,  $99. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Everett  College 


Seattle  Laundry  Workers  and  Dry 
Cleaners  Union,  Local  #24 
522  Denny  Way  ' 

Seattle,  Washington 


National  Institute  of  Dry  Cleaning 
909  Burlington  Avenue 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
Laundry  and  Cleaners  Allied  ' 


Trades  Association 
95  Liberty  Street 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
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ERIC 


ELECTRICIAN 


(DOT  4-97.  010) 
(DOT  4-97.  420) 


Construction  Electricians 
Maintenance  Electricians 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  is  designed  to  prepare  the  individual  for  employ- 

ment  as  a beginning  electrician,  which  normally  leads  into  apprenticeship.  Students 
receive  both  practical  shop  work  experience  and  related  technical  knowledge  to  pre- 
pare them  for  this  field. 

Related  technical  training  includes  theory  related  to  understanding  the  Actions 
and  operations  of  various  electrical  devices,  tog*ether  with  code  practices  involved 
in  the  installation  of  services  and  devices. 

Course  work  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  physics,  electricity  and  basic  science 
provides  a comprehensive  background  for  acquisition  of  technical  knowledge. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Construction  electricians  perform  the  various  tasks  re 

lated  to  electrical  work  on  construction  projects.  They  layout,  assemble, 
and  test  electrical  fixtures,  apparatus,  and  wiring  used  in  electrical  systems.  These 
systems  are  used  to  provide  heat,  light,  power,  air  conditioning,  and  re 

...  t 1 OT-rilPtn 


in  residences,  office  buildings,  factories,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  structures. 


trades. 


In  general,  the  earnings  of  m 
those  of  other  skilled  craftsmen. 


of  maintenance  electricians  compare  favorably  with 


Union  minimum  hourly  wage  rate 
1900,  according  to  a national-  survey 


rates  for  electricians  averaged  $4,  as  of  July  1, 
vey  of  building  trades  workers  in  52  large  cities. 


ERIC 


Electrician  (Cont. ) 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Clark  College 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 

Lower  Columbia  College 

Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFOHi\IATION 

International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers 
1200  -125th  Street  NortJi  West 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
1625  "L"  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Electrical  Contractors 
Association 

1220  - 18th  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  for  the  Electrical 
Industry 

1200  - 18th  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


i 


electronics  technicians 

Industrial  Electronics 


(DOT  0-67) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  the  fundamentals  of  electricity, 

vacuum  tubes,  semi-conductors,  transistors,  basic  and  advanced  circuitry,  and  Comdex 

equipment  that  are  used  to  provide  information  about  and  the  control 
mechanisms,  computer  fundamentals,  radio  control  systems,  autonaa  i , 

medical  electronics,  electronic,  heating  devices,  and  magnetic  tape  for  recording  and 
reproduction  are  generally  included  in  the  course . 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Persons  employed  in 
calibration,  and  operate  a variety  of  electronic 
technical  test  and  calibrating  instruments. 


this  field  do  installation,  maintenance, 
control  systems.  They  also  use  highly 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Jobs  in  industrial  electronics  are  to  be  found  in  manufacta 
ing,  research  laboratories,  automated  industries , 
hospitals  and  medical  clinics,  and  telemetering.  Industrial 

ton  State's  largest  and  fastest  growing  technician  occupations.  The  average  starting  wage, 
after  two  years  of  training,  is  between  $5,  000  and  $7,000  a year. 


Communications  Electronics 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Courses  include  the  fundamentals  of  electricity, 
^^[^{I^tubes,  semi-conductors,  transistors,  basic  and  advanced  circuitry,  ^nd  train- 
ing in  complex  types  of  modern  communications  equipinent.  Generally,  tw  - y 
m^cations  training  includes  microwave  techniques  and  shop  practice. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Communications  technicians  work  with  AM, 

and  mobllelwo^y  communications  equipment,  and  test  and  calibrate  * 

IddiUonal  include  live  camera  operation  and  magnetic  tape  recording  and 

reproduction. 

=S!‘2i 

ment  and  education. 


Airline  Electronics 

nOTTRSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes 

vacuum  navigational  aids,  and  landing 

^Ids  ®?arfnl  rlrr  control  systems , Servomechanisms , computers,  FCC  licensing, 
microwave,  and  measuring  and  testing  instruments. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Persons  employed  in  this  field  do  installation, 

ISof  aiffpSa  variety  of  electronic  measuring  and  control  systems.  They 

also  use  highly  technical  test  and  calibrating  instruments. 
employment  OUTLOOK:  Employment 

to  expand  as  the  world  becomes  more  airtorne.  number  of  technicians  needed, 

craft  and  new  developments  will  continue  to  mcrease  the  number  ot  teonnic 


Klcc.tronics  Technicians  (cent.) 


Service  Electronics 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  the  fundamentals  of  electricity,  magnetism 
vacuum  tubes,  semi-conductors,  transistors,  basic  and  advanced  circuitry,  and  com- 
plex equipment  that  are  used  in  high  fidelity  and  stereophonic  sound,  black  anu  white 
and  color  television,  radios,  automatic  control  devices  for  the  home,  magnetic  tape 
recorders  and  players,  automatic  record  changers,  and  test  and  calibrating  instruments. 
Customer  relations  and  the  techniques  of  satisfying  the  customer  are  included  in  the 
course. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Work  performed  by  appliance  servicemen  involves  finding  why 
appliances  are  not  operating  properly  and  then  installing  new  parts  or  making  adjustments 
The  work  has  considerable  variety.  Driving  maintenance  trucks,  giving  estimates  on  re- 
pair costs  and  ordering  and  installing  parts  are  some  of  the  activities. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  opportunities  in  service  electronics  are  with 
music  and  appliance  wholesalers,  music  and  appliance  retail  dealers,  manufacturer’s 
field  technical  representatives,  independent  electronics  service  companies,  and  auto- 
motive radio  service  companies.  Employment  opportunities  will  be  good  during  the 
1960’s.  A few  thousand  job  openings  probably  will  become  available  each  year.  Most 
of  these  openings  will  occur  because  of  the  growing  number  of  electronic  products  in 
the  home. 


In  general,  a technician’s  earnings  depend  upon  his  education,  his  technical  specialty, 
and  his  work  experience.  Other  important  factors  which  influence  his  earnings  are  the 
type  of  employer  for  whom  he  works,  the  kind  of  work  he  does,  and  the  geographic  loca- 
tion of  his  job. 

Starting  salaries  for  the  majority  of  post -secondary  technical  school  graduates 
ranged  from  $4,  500  to  $6,  500  a year  in  1960. 

Most  of  the  graduates  earn  between  $6,  000  and  $10,  000  a year,  after  about  five  yeo  rs 
of  experience. 


SCHOOLS  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 

Bellingham  Technical  School 
Centralia  College 
Clark  College 

Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical  School 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Edison  Technical  School 

Everett  Junior  College 

Lower  Columbia  College 

Olympia  Vocational -Technical  Institute 

Olympic  College 

Skagit  Valley  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers 
1200  15th  St.  N.  W. 

Washington  5,  D.  C . 

Technical  Institute  Division,  American 
Society  for  Engineering  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

National  Council  of  Technical  Schools 
1507  ”M”  Street  North  West 
Washington  5,  D,  C. 

National  Joint  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  Committee  for  the 
Electrical  Industry 
1200  - 18th  Street  North  We  st 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


ENGINEERING  AIDES 


(DOT  0-4S) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  includes  extensive  preparation  in  related  informa- 
tion  and  the  techniques  of  drafting  technology.  In  addition  to  training  in  designing  and 
technical  drawing,  the  aide  (technician)  receives  training  in  engineering  theory  to- 
■ ->ether  with  specialized  knowledge  of  materials,  machines  and  processes  of  production 
and/' or  testing.  Training  in  the  use  of  engineering  handbooks  and  computing  devices 
and  instruments  is  generally  included  in  the  course. 

NATIHE  OF  THE  WORK:  The  engineering  aide  (technician)  does  the  routine  engineer- 
ing work  which  is  of  a practical  rather  than  a theoretical  nature.  Aides  often  serve 
as  the  liaison  between  the  planning  engineer  and  the  production  personnel  responsible 
.‘‘or  development  of  ideas  into  finished  products.  Frequently,  technician  jobs  require 
use  of  complex  electronic  and  mechanical  instruments,  experimental  laboratory  appa- 
ratus, drafting  instruments,  and  an  understanding  of  tools  and  machinery. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Job  opportunities  are  expected  to  increase  rapidly  during 

the  1960's,  as  scientists  and  engineers  deal  with  ever  increasing  amounts  of  knowledge. 
From  two  to  six  technicians  are  expected  to  be  required  for  each  scientist  or  engineer. 
.Most  technical  school  graduates  earn  between  $6,  000  and  $9,  000  a year,  after  about 
* five  years  experience. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  programs: 


American  Institute  of  Electrical 


Bellingham  Technical  School 

Centralia  College 

Clark  College 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Edison  Technical  School 

Everett  College 

Highline  College 

Lower  Columbia  College 

Olympic  College 

Skagit  Valley  College 

Spokane  Vocational -Technical  School 

Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


Engineers 
33  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City,  ,N.  Y. 


Technical  Institute  Division,  American 


Society  for  Engineering  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 


National  Council  of  Technical  Schools 
1507  "M”  Street  North  West 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Engineers  Joint  Council 
29  West  39th  Street 
New  York  18,  N,  Y. 
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food  service  & restaurant  work 


(DOT  2-26.  32)  Cooks  and  Chefs 

(DOT  2-  26. 40  through  . 49)  Dining  Car  Chets 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Courses  for  cooks  include  study  in  the  use  and  care  of  equip 

ment;  food  standards  - selection,  preparation,  and  service  of  food  and  determining  the 
size  of  servings ; proper  sanitation  procedures— including  the  public  health  aspects  of 
food  handling;  co’oldng  methods,  such  as  broiling  and  use  of  steam;  and  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  special  dishes,  such  as  soups,  salads,  and  garnishes,  or  such  egg  dishes  as 

souffles  and  meringues. 

NA"i’URE  OF  WORK:  In  large  restaurants,  several  cooks  may  be  employed,  each  a 

spemal^iriii  pTi^ing  a particular  type  of  food-soups,  meats, 

pastries,  or  ice  cream.  Most  small  restaurants  have  only  one  cook, 

by  one  or  two  helpers,  who  prepares  all  the  food.  To  assist  cooks, 

taurants  employ  pantrymen  or  salad  makers  who  prepare  and  mix 

ads,  certain  desserts,  and  some  other  types  of  food.  Dining  car  c p P 

meals  served  on  trains.  There  may  be  from  one  to  four  cooks  in  a dining  kite  , 

depending  on  the  size  of  the  kitchen  and  the  number  of  customers  expected. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Thousands  of  openings  in  restaurant  occupations  are  ex- 
nected  each  year  through  the  mid-1960's.  Although  many  new  jobs  will  be  created  y 
the  growth  of  the  restaurant  business,  most  openings  will  result  from 
generally  earn  from  $5,  000  to  $15,  000  annually,  depending  upon  tmn  d 

perience.  Some  chefs  whose  reputations  are  well  known  receive  more  than  $25,  000 

year. 


COMMERCIAL  BAKING 


(DOT  4-01. 100) 


(GATB  Profile  GPQF) 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  the  restaurant  and 

rfteSiJsli^iTSSirior  retail  distribution  and  for  practical 

cafeteria.  Pastry  making  is  often  a part  of  the  commerc  a b k g 
training  includes  making  bread  doughs  sweet  ; Although  a 

rastries,  cakes,  etc.  Ther  industry,  training 

graduate  may  enter  any  one  o-  the  many  special  juu 

prepares  the  student  as  an  all-round  baker. 

iJATUM-QE  the  -M:  Bakeries  -e  ,arry 

hand  operation.  In  small  bakeries,  a , , u„]jeri  products.  Large  bakeries  employ 

through  all  the  steps  needed  to  turn  out  baim^  produc^^  operations.  These  workers 

all-round  bakers  as  workmg  foremen  in  cha^^f^^  ^ coordinate  their  activity  with  the 
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EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Total  employment  in  the  baking  industr}'  ib  expected  to  grow 
slowly  during  the  19G0  decade  as  the  demand  for  baked  foods  increases.  Earnings  of 
production  workers  in  the  baking  industi’y  averaged  $89.06  a week,  or  $2.21  an  hour, 
in  1960. 


DINING  ROOM  SERVICE 

(DOT  2-27.01  tlirough  .12) 

(DOT  2-27.95)  DINING  CAR 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION : Training  in  this  course  prepares  the  student  to  become  a 
waitress,  hostess,  cashier,  waiter,  or  headwaiter.  Practical  restaurant  experience 
includes  table  service,  serving  the  customers,  taking  customers'  orders,  and  placing  the 
order  in  the  kitchen.  Other  training  includes  preparing  the  service  area  and  its  cleaning, 
interpreting  the  menu,  and  taking  dash.  Related  training  includes  safety,  sanitation, 
hygiene,  relations  with  fellow  employees  and  the  customer. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Waiters  and  waitresses  spend  most  of  their  time  taking  orders, 
serving  food,  making  out  checks  and  sometimes  collecting  payments.  Cooks  and  bakers 
are  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities.  Few  fields  of  endeavor 
offer  the  variety  of  positions  in  as  many  kinds  and  locations  as  does  the  food  service  indus- 
try— the  fourth  largest  in  the.  country,  and  second  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Over  the  long  run,  employment  in  this y(^cupation  is  expected 
to  rise  fairly  rapidly,  as  the  restaurant  business  expands.  Total gamings  in  this  occupa- 
tion depend  not  only  on  wages,  but  also  on  tips,  which  may  compose  a high  proportion  of 
earnings.  In  1959,  wages  (exclusive  of  tips)  for  unionized  waiters  and  waitresses  ranged 
from  about  $6  per  8 -hour  day  in  one  midwestern  city  to  about  $12  a day  in  a West  Coast  city 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Bellingham  Technical  School 
Clark  College 
Columbia  Basin  College 
Edison  Technical  School 
Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational 
Institute 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Education  Director,  National  Restaurant 
Association 

1530  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago  LO,  Illinois 

Hotel,  Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  International  Union 
525  Walnut  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

The  National  Council  on  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Education 
Box  7727  Benjamin  Franklin  Station 
Washington  4,  D,  C. 

American  Bakers  Association 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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(1-33.  0) 
(1-37.  36) 
(1-37.  32) 


GENERAL  OFFICE  PRACTICE 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  varies^with  the  nature  of  the  work  the  student  an- 

ticipates. Secretarial  courses  and  stenographic  courses  generally  include  work  in 
typing  and  shorthand.  Some  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  business  English  and  business 
law  are  considered  of  value  to  the  student.  Complete  training  courses  with  emphasis 
on  machine  operation  or  accounting  are  also  available. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Persons  employed  in  small  offices  may  be  expected  to  per  - 

form a variety  of  skills  such  as  taking  dictation  and  composing  copy,  answering  tele- 
phones and  recording  information,  managing  or  posting  to  accounts  receivable  and  as 
many  routine  and  specialized  operations  as  may  be  unique  to  the  particular  job  de- 
scription. In  larger  offices,  employees  generally  specialize  in  a phase  of  the  total 
work  flow. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  The  National  Office  Management  Association  Survey, 

1961,  stated  that  during  1962,  there  would  be  28,  000  office  workers  hired  in  the  Seattle 
area  due  to  new  positions  and  replacements.  Average  monthly  salaries  for  secretaries 
ranged  from  $386  to  $481.  Clerks,  machine  operators,  and  typists,  earned  somewhat 
less.  Accounting  clerks  ranged  from  $429  to  $472  during  the  same  period. 


SCHOOLS  * ' 

I 

Complete  training  program:  ^ 

I 

Central ia  College  i 

Clark  College  ' 

Clover  Park  Vocational-Technical  School  ' 

Columbia  Basin  College  ' 

Big  Bend  Community  College 
Everett  College  , 

Highline  College  ' i 

Lower  Columbia  College  ' i 

Olympia  Vocational-Technical  Institute  i 

Olympic  College  ' 

Grays  Harbor  College 

Peninsula  College  i 

Skagit  Valley  College  , 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  Swiiool  , 

Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute  i 

Wenatchee  Valley  College  ' 

Yakima  Valley  College  ' 

I 

1C9 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Employment  Opportunities  for  Women 
(Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  263,  1957) 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  (Price  20<^) 

National  Office  Mana, 


Employment  Opportunities  for  Women 
(Women’s  Bureau  Bulletin  263,  1957) 
Superintendent  of  Documents 
Washington  25,  D,  C,  (Price  20^) 

National  Office  Management  Association 
1927.  Old  York  Road 
Abington,  Pennsylvania 


INSTRUMENT  CONTROL 


technician 


(DOT  5-83.  971) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  is  given  in  instrument  theory  and  is  supplemented 

with  practical  experience  in  calibration  and  servicing  gained  through  operating  and 
maintaining  standard  laboratory  equipment. 


Related  instruction  includes  study  of  temperature,  pressure,  level,  flow,  measure 
ment  and  control  of  automated  industrial  processes. 


NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Instrument  technicians  calibrate  instruments  to  coincide 
with  standard  measures,  periodically  inspect  recording  instruments,  and  make  minor 
adjustments  to  ensure  proper  functioning. 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  During  the  1960‘s,  as  existing  production  processes  be-^ 
come  automated  and  as  new  installations  are  geared  to  operate  through  automatic  con- 
trols, many  technicians  are  needed  to  install,  maintain  and  repair  controls. 

Instruments  are  becoming  more  important  in  industries  that  manufacture  chemicals, 
petroleum,  steel,  paper  and  rubber.  They  are  needed  to  produce  and  distribute  gas, 
fuels  and  electricity.  Space  satellites  and  missiles  require  instruments;  scientis  s, 
engineers  and  technicians  in  laboratories  use  instruments.  All  this  accounts  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  instrument  control  technicians  during  the  1960's. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Lower  Columbia  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 

T9  com  a Vocational -Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  information 


Instrument  Society  of  America 
c/o  United  Electronics  Lab 
3947  Park  Drive 
Louisville  16,  Kentucky 

Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  of  America 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois 


x\I  A C HI  N I S T 


(DOT  4-75.  010) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Machinist  training  prepares  the  student  for  employment  as 

an  apprentice  machinist.  Related  instruction  is  presented  in  classroom  activities 
and  skills  are  developed  through  practical  shop  experience. 

In  the  related  portion  of  the  training,  the  student  studies  blueprint  reading,  me- 
chanical drawing,  trade  mathematics,  shop  practices,  trade  terminology,  metallurgy, 
shop  and  machine  safety,  and  types  and  hardening  of  metals. 

Practical  shop  instruction  includes  the  learning  of  proper  speeds  and -the  operatior 
and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  machine  tools,  such  as:  lathes,  milling  machines, 
shapers,  planners,  grinders,  power  saws,  drills,  etc.  The  student  also  is  taught 
correct  use  of  measuring  and  bench  tools. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  The  all-round  machinist  is  a skilled  metal  worker  who 

shapes  metal  *parts  by  using  machine  tools  and  hand  tools.  He  makes  standard  shop 
computations  relating  to  dimensions  of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds  of  machin- 
ing. He  uses  precision-measuring  instruments  such  as  layout  tools,  micrometers 
and  gauges  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  his  work  to  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  A skilled  machinist  has  excellent  opportunities  to  ad- 

vance  into  other  technical  jobs  in  process  planning,  machine  programming,  and  tool- 


The employment  of  machinists  is  expected  to  increase  especially  in  maintenance 
shops  as  industries  continue  to  use  a greater  volume  of  complex  machinery  and  equip- 


ing. 


ment.- 


Average  straight  time  hourly  wage  of  journeymen  machinists  in  metropolitan 
areas  in  1962  was  $3  per  hour,  plus  fringe  benefits. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  information 


Complete  training  program: 


Bellingham  Technical  School 
Clark  College 

Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical  School 
Col umUi  a Basin  C o 11  ege 
Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Everett  College 


International  Association  of  Machinists 
1800  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America 


* Lower  Columbia  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 
Tflcoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue 
Detroit  14,  Michigan', 


International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 


and  Machine  Workers 
1126  - 16th  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


ERIC 


NEEDLE  TRADES 


(DOT  6-27.016) 
(DOT  6-27.054) 
(DOT  6-27.530) 


HAND  SPREADERS 
CUTTERS 

SEWING  MACHINE  OPERATORS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  in  skills  identified  as  cutting  room  and  se^ 
occupations  includeith~e  basic  operations  in  cutting  materials  have  been 

to  inLre  maximum  fabric  utilization.  Power  sewing  ® 

the  art  of  fashioning  button  holes,  binding  and  miter,  use  of  pow 

other  features . 

NATURE  OF  WORK:  Most  work  is  in  factories  which  v^^MCia^^ 

clothing,  draperies  and  awnings.  “^chme  opera  ors  gen  or  hemming 

single  operation  such  as  sewing  shoulder  seams,  attaching  cuffs  to  sleeves  w 
b oLes  The  work  of  a cutter  and  a maker  is  frequently  combined 
of  c^er-worker.  Cutters  operate  an  electrically-powered  laiife  which  cuts  through 

layers  of  matched  cloth. 

employment  OUTLOOK:  Most  production  workers  in  this  ®/“e  gener- 

piecework  basis.  Sewing  machine  operators,  ^ ^ates  or  hourly 

ally  paid  on  a piecework  basis.  Cutters  are  paid  eith  p ^9gQ^ 

wages,  depending  upon  the  practice  in  the  ^ wereVs  69  a week  or 

the  average  earnings  of  production  workers  in  this  inuustry  were  ?.oo. 

$1.56  an  hour. 


COMMERCIAL  DRESSMAKING 


(DOT  4 -25 . 0 and  0 . 30)  cpwEES 

/nOT  4-97  070  - . 119)  HAND  SEWERS 

(DOT  tlf.OVl  & 075;  082;  098)  HAND  SEWERS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  fuhl °ttudy''of 

?abrTcs°,'  UneTdIolor,  S!  S^ping  and  fitting  and  details  of  commercial  constr- 
action  and  fitting. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Commercial  d^®®®^®^®  fn^mUng.'" These  SiUcd  fork- 

frrarTfsfaUy^mptT^ 

styled  dresses,  suits  and  coats. 
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Needle  Trades  (contd.) 


EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Demand  for  apparel  in  the  1960 's  will  grow  substantially 

and  will  be  th^ major  reason  for  the  rise  in  employment.  The  increased  need  for  ap- 
parel will  be  due  mainly  to  clothe  our  rapidly  growing  population.  Sewing  machine 
operators,  hand  sewers,  and  pressers  are  generally  paid  on  a piecework  basis.  Cut- 
ters are  paid  either  piecework  rates  or  hourly  wages,  depending  upon  the  practice  in 
the  area  or  shop  in  which  they  work.  In  1960,  the  average  earnings  of  production 
workers  in  this  industry  were  $55.  69  a week  or  $1.  56  an  hour. 


TAILORING 


(DOT  4-26. 101  and  . 201) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  The  training  for  this  course  includes  taking  measurements, 

developing  patterns,  chopping  (cutting),  and  trimming.  Skills  are  developed  in  hand 
sewing,  power  sewing  machine  operation,  and  hand  and  machine  pressing.  Fabrica- 
tion techniques  are  developed  in  the  construction  of  all  men's  outer  garments  and 
mamlsh-tailored  women's  garments.  The  busheling  (alteration)  part  of  the  field  is  a so 

completely  covered. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  All-round  tailors  and  dressmakers  are  able  to  make  a 

garment  fromitart  to  finish  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Some  skilled  tailors  who  are 
employed  in  plants  making  men's,  women's,  and  children's  outer  garments  may  ma 
up  sample  garments  from  the  designer's  specifications.  In  other  plants,  they  may 
also  perform  the  duties  of  designer  and  pattern-maker.  Bushelmen,  or  alteration 
tailors,  repair  defects  in  finished  garments  that  were  rejected  by  the  inspector.  Shop 
tailors  perform  specialized  hand  or  machine  sewing  tasks  required  for  making  many 
types  of  high  quality  garments.  . 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  workers  will  increase 

moderately  by  1970.  However,  most  opportunities  will  occur  because  o ® 

numbers  of  people  who  will  leave  the  industry.  Approximate  average  hou  y g 

for  all-round  tailors  in  men's  and  boy's  coats  and  suits.  1960,  was  $2.  Ih. 


SCHOOLS 


Complete  training  programs: 


Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


United  Garment  Workers 
of  America 
31  Union  Square 
New  York  3,  New  York 


SOURCES  OF  information 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America 
15  Union  Square 
New  York  3,  New  York 

Clothing  Manufacturers  Association  of  U.  S.  A. 

220  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  1,  New  York 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Unionj 

1710  Broadway 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 


(DOT  5-27.  010  through  . 920) 

(DOT  5-28. 100) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION;  Training  includes  instruction  in  color  harmony;  paint 
chemistry;  estimating  costs;  and  making,  mixing,  and  matching  paints.  Additional 
training  includes  familiarization  with  materials  commonly  used  in  the  trade;  pre- 
paring surfaces;  match  and  mix  colors;  applying  various  types  of  interior  and  ex- 
terior materials;  and  erecting  scaffolding. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  One  of  the  painter’s  important  duties  is  to  prepare  the 

surface  foTpalivtTng  or  decorating.  He  must  be  skilled  in  using  painting  tools;  he 
must  be  able  to  mix  paints,  match  colors  and  have  knowledge  of  color  harmony.  He 
must  know  the  characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  paints  and  suitability  of  their 
use.  He  must  know  how  to  erect  scaffolding  including  "swing  stages"  and  "bosun 

chairs". 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Highly  skilled  and  creative  people  will  probably  have 

good  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  1960's.  Factors  that  will  contribute  to 
this  expansion  are  the  growing  population,  increasing  expenditure  for  home,  ollice, 
business  and  plant  surroundings  and  the  growing  recognition  of  the  value  o es 
services.  - 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  School 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers  of  America 
217  - 219  North  Sixth  Street 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors 
Association  of  America 
2625  West  Peterson  Avenue 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


117 


(DOT  2-38.  20) 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  in  practical  nursing  includes  the  study  of  per- 

sonal hygiene,  nursing  ethics,  working  relationships,  body  structure  and  function, 
care  of  infants,  care  of  ill  and  convalescents.  Nutrition,  cooking,  and  nursing  pro- 
cedure, together  with  practical  hospital  experience  prepares  the  student  for  State 
Board  examinations  to  secure  a Practical  Nurse  License. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Practical  nurses  assist  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
physically  or  mentally  ill,  under  the  direction  of  physicians  or  professional  nurses. 
Their  importance  on  the  nursing  team  has  increased  over  the  past  decade  as  they 
have  been  utilized  more  and  more  to  perform  many  of  the  less  complex  nursing 
tasks,  thus  freeing  professional  nurses  for  more  skilled  and  specialized  nursing 
duties. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Throughout  the  1960's,  employment  opportunities  for 

practical  nurses  should  continue  to  expand  rapidly.  Factors  affecting  this  rising 
demand  for  nursing  personnel  are  the  growth  in  population;  increased  public  interest 
in  good  health;  new  medical  discoveries;  and  the  steady  uptrend  in  hospital,  medical, 
and  surgical  insurance  coverage. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Bellingham  Technical  School 
Clarkston  Public  Schools 
Clover  Park  Vocational  School 
Grandview  Public  Schools 
Peninsula  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 
Walla  Walla  Vocational  School 
Grays  Harbor  College 

Olympic  College 

Centraiia  College 

Everett  College 

Ijovjav  Columbia  College 

Skagit  Valley  College 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 

Clark  College 

Wenatchee  Valley  College 

Yakima  Valley  College 

Big  Bend  College 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

National  League  for  Nursing 
Committee  on  Careers 
10  Columbus  Circle 
New  York  19,  New  York 

National  Association  for  Practical 
Nurse  Education  and  Service 
475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  27,  New  York 

National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses 
250  West  57th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 


/■y/n9‘ 


PRINTERS 


(DOT  4-44  through  49) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION;  Training  generally  includes  developing  basic  knowledge 
and  skills  in  the  various  phase  of  the  printing  trade. 

Hand  composition,  machine  typesetting  and  presswork  are  laboratory  experi- 
ences providing  practical  experience  in  the  field.  Also,  some  training  is  available 
in  lithographic  reproduction. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Although  there  are  several  processes  used  in  printing, 

most  job  descriptions  are  located  in  composition,  platemaking,  and  presswork. 
Setting  type  and  feeding  presses  are  part  of  the  many  and  varied  activities  within 
the  field. 

The  pressmen's  basic  duties  are  "to  make-ready’’  and  then  tend  the  presses 
while  they  are  in  operation.  "Make-ready"  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
task,  the  object  is  to  be  sure  printing  impressions  are  distinct  and  uniform. 

There  are  several  processes  in  printing;  most  job  descriptions  are  located  in 
composition,  platemaking  and  presswork.  - 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Many  thousands  of  jobs  will  be  available  during  the 

1960 's  due  to  an  expected  growth  in  the  industry  and  because  of  the  need  to  replace 
persons  leaving  through  retirement  and  death.  All-round  craftsmen  are  employed 
by  small  newspapers  and  in  commercial  shops.  However,  most  employment  op- 
portunities are  in  one  of  the  areas  of  specialization  listed. 

Wages  in  large  cities  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  national  average.  Wage 
scales  within  the  various  job  classifications  may  vary  from  $3.  to  $4,  pei  hour. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


Clark  College 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational 


American  Newspaper  Publishers,  Assn, 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York  17,  New  York 


School 


Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc. 
25  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Education  Council  of  the  Graphic 


Arts  Industry 
1411  "K"  Street  North  West 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


ERIC 


Printers  (Cont^) 


International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 
815  - 16th  Street  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Lithographers  and  Printers  National 
Association 

1025  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Printing  Industry  of  American,  Inc. 

5728  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  15,  D.  C. 

Screen  Process  Printing  Association 
549  West  Randolph  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  BROADCAST  TECHNICIANS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION ; Training  in  this  course  provides  for  employment  in  the  radio 
r television  broadcasting  field.  Instruction  is  given  in  both  production  and  engineering 

phases. 

_ The  engineering  phase  covers  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  ail  equipment  found 

E in  a radio  and  television  station.  This  phase  also  includes  instruction  directed  towards 

ii  Federal  Communications  Commission  licensure. 

I In  the  production  phases,  instruction  prepares  the  student  to  plan,  prepa->"e  arid 

I produce  live  radio  and  television  programs. 

i 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Radio  and  television  broadcast  technicians  are  employed  in 
broadcasting  stations.  Their  work  consists  of  operating  and  maintaining  transmitting 
and  allied  electronic  equipment.  They  also  program,  develop  script,  edit  news  and 
handle  announcing  duties  of  various  kinds. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Opportunities  for  employment  are  excellent.  The  communi- 
cations industry  is  expanding  at  a rapid  rate.  This  expansion  plus  the  many  new  develop- 
ments in  this  field  are  creating  a continuous  demand  for  adequate  trained  personnel. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical 
School 

Edison' Technical  School,  Seattle 
Tacoma  Vocational -Technical 
Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

National  Association  of  Broadcast 
Employees  & Technicians 
80  East  Jackson  Blvd. , 

Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  SERVICE  TECHNICIANS 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  This  course  provides  training  for  employment  as  an  apprentice 
radio -television  service  technician.  Additional  on-the-job  training  and  off-hour  related 
classes  are  required  to  qualify  as  a journeyman  in  this  field.  There  are  also  many  other 
job  possibilities  imvarious  related  phases  of  the 'electronics  field. 

NATURE  OF  WORK:  A service  technician  diagnoses  trouble  and  makes  the  necessary 
repairs  in  a growing  number  of  electronic  products.  These  are  television  sets,  radios, 
phonographs,  hi-fi  sound  equipment,  tape  recorders  and  public  address  systems.  Sales 
and  installation  work  is  also  included  in  this  field. 

The  class  and  shop  areas  are  equipped  with  the  latest  of  test  equipment  and 
reference  materials.  Actual  live  servicing  projects  make  the  instruction  particularly 
effective. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  The  continuing  growth  and  expansion  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision industry  insures  trained  personnel  in  this  field  excellent  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Supplementing  the  growth  occurring  in  the  use  of  radio  and  television  sets  in  the 
increasing  use  of  sound  reproduction  equipment  such  as  stereo  and  hi-fi  record  players, 
tape  recorders,  public  address  systems  and  others. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical 
School 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational 
School 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical 
Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers 
1126  - 16th  Street  N.  W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


.rr 


SHEET  METAL 


(DOT  4-80.  010) 

^imSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training  in  sheet  metal  skills  includes  the  study  of 

sheet  metal  layout  and  modern  shop  fabrication  methods.  Parallel  line,  radial 
and  triangulation  methods  are  a significant  part  of  the  program.  Basic  and  ad- 
vanced techniques  are  taught  in  the  handling  and  assembly  of  steel,  copper, 
stainless  steel  and  aluminum. 

NilTURE  OF  WORK:  Sheet  metal  workers  fabricate  and  install  ducts  which  are 

used  in  ventilating,  air-conditioning,  and  iicjating  systems.  Skilled  workers  fab- 
ricate and  install  a wide  variety  of  products  for  commercial  and  industrial  use. 
Installation  and  fabrication  as  determined  by  the  job  generally  involves  use  of 
hand  tools  and  power  equipment. 

.employment  OUTLOOK:  Opportunities  for  employment  are  excellent.  Antici- 

pated large  expansion  in  new  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial  construction 
will  create  new  jobs  during  the  1960's.  Minimum  hourly  wage  rates  for  experi- 
enced sheet  metal  workers  averaged  $3.  90  during  1960. 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Edison  Technical  School,  Seattle 
Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 
Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning 
Contractors’  National  Association, 
Inc. 

107  Center  Street 
Elgin,  Illinois 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
Association 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue  North  West 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING 


(DOT  4-35.710) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION : This  course  provides  training  for  employment  in  the  furniture 
upholstering  field.  Practical  shop  experience  is  combined  with  related  classroom  work. 
Having  the  shop  and  class  work  arranged  in  this  manner  offers  the  best  possible  learn- 
ing situation. 

The  best  equipment,  materials  and  processes  are  used  in  this  course  and  there  is 
also  the  possibility  for  a limited  number  of  women  to  be  trained  in  the  allied  sewing 
skills.  Job  opportunities  are  found  in  both  furniture  manufacturing  concerns  and 
custom  upholstery  shops . 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Upon  completion  of  the  training  received  in  this  class,  the 
student  has  the  opportunity  to  complete  an  apprenticeship  to  become  a journeyman 
upholsterer. 

Included  in  this  course  is  experience  in  remodeling  and  reconditioning  furniture 
as  well  as  construction  of  new  items.  Activities  include  cutting  and  sewing,  cushion 
filling,  springing  up,  pattern-making,  outside  covering  and  trimming,  styling  and 
designing. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  opportunities  will  continue  to  be  available 
for  well -trained  personnel  in  the  furniture  industry.  Population  growth  and  increases 
in  the  establishment  of  family  units  will  continue  to  create  demands  for  the  services 
of  this  industry. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Complete  training  program: 


Upholsterers’  International  Union  of 


Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


North  America 
1500  North  Broad  St<. , 
Philadelphia,  21  Pa. 


ERIC 


W A T C H R R P A T R .vr  A N 


(DOT  4-71.  510) 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Training’  includes  instruction  in  the  setting'  up  and  use  of 

complex  equipment  and  tools  used  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  watches  and  re- 
lated instruments. 

Skills  are  developed  in  the  techniques  of  diagnosing  troubles,  testing  and  servicing 
clock  escapements,  chronometers  and  other  types  of  time  measuring  devices. 

NATURE  OF  WORK:  Watch  repairmen  or  "watchmakers"  repair  and  adjust  watches, 
clocks,  and  other  timepieces. 

Repairmen  diagnose  troubles,  remove  damaged  or  defective  parts  and  later  re- 
place parts  and  test  work  done. 

In  their  work,  watch  repairmen  use  small  lathes  and  handtools  such  as  tiny  pliers 
and  screwdrivers. 

E ’ IPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  Employment  of  watchmakers  is  likely  to  rise  slowly  over 

tl  long  run.  Factors  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  watchmakers  will  be 
partially  offset  b}^  other  factors  that  will  operate  to  decrease  it. 

Salaries  of  most  beginning  watchmakers  ranged  from  about  $60  to  $80  a week  in 
1960.  Experienced  journeymen  employed  in  retail  stores  generally  received  from  $85 
to  $125  for  a 40-hour  week.  Watch  repairmen  who  are  in  business  for  themselves 
usually  earn  considerably  more  than  those  working  for  a salary. 


SCHOOLS 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 


Cbmpl etc  training  program: 

Edison  Technical  School 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 

Tacoma  Vocational -Technical  Institute 


American  Watchmakers  Institute 
18465  James  Couzens  Highway 
Detroit  35,  Michigan 


WELDING 


(DOT  4-85.  020)  Arc  Welders 

(DOT  4-85.  030)  Gas  Welders 

(DOT  6-85.  010)  Resistance  -welding  Operators 

(DOT  6-85.  215)  Oxygen  Cutters 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  Courses  in  welding  include  theoretical  and  practical  training 

in  the  welding  of  metals  and  alloys.  Courses  are  available  for  beginning  and  advanced 
students.  Instruction  is  given  in  arc,  acetylene  and  inert  gas  equipment  welding.  Ex- 
perience is  gained  through  practice  on  all  types  of  joints,  using  a variet}'  of  electrodes 
and  filler  metals. 

Several  schools  offer  only  limited  welding  instruction  as  part  of  the  pre-engineering 
curriculum.  The  average  welder  training  program  is  nine  months  in  duration. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK:  Welders  join  metals  by  applying  intense  heat  and  sometimes 

pressure  to  melt  the  edges  to  form  a permanent  bond  with  or  without  the  use  of  filler 
material.  Welders  are  active  in  nearly  all  fields  as  they  work  with  journeymen  and 
tradesmen  in  industry. 

EMPLOYMENT  OUTLOOK:  A rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  welding  jobs  is  expected 

i;i  the  1960's.  About  5,  000  job  openings  will  occur  yearly  during  this  period.  Average 
straight-time  hourly  wage  for  skilled  welders  in  machinery'  manufacturing  industries  in 
1959-1960  ranged  from  $2. 12  to  $2.  95. 


I 


SCHOOLS 

Complete  training  program: 

Centralia  College 

Clark  College 

Columbia  Basin  College 

Edison  Technical  School 

Everett  College 

Lower  Columbia  College 

Renton  Vocational  School 

Skagit  Valley  College 

Spokane  Technical -Vocational  School 

Tacoma  Vocational-Technical  Institute 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  American  Welding  Society 
33  West  39th  Sireet 
New  York  18,  New  York 

International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Shipbuilders,  Black- 
smiths, Forgers,  and  Helpers 
570  New  Brotherhood  Building 
Kansas  City  1,  Kansas 

United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing 
and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  Nortli  Wes' 
Washington  1,  D.  C. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 


The  distributive  occupations  described  in  this  section  are  examples  ^ 

in  the  field  of  distribution  and  .the  many  possible  training  programs  available  through 
the  Distributive  Education  program.  The  following  format  will  describe  these  jobs 
and  training  programs . 

Training  Description  Section 

Occupational  Area  Title. 

Each  training  program  is  identified  first  by  its  3®^ 

Wholesale,  Service  Sales,  Financial -Service,  and  Sales -Supporting 
Occupations.  The  kinds  of  businesses  identified  with  each  ]ob  fgmily 
generally  conform  to  the  Census  of  Business  Classifications  prepared 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This  makes  it  convenient  to 
apply  current  statistics  to  each  category.  Several  kinds  of  busmesses 
are  combined  in  one  training  description  where  course  offering  an 
training  needs  are  similar. 

Types  of  Employment. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  each  occupational  training  description  is  a hst 
of  iob  titles  that  represent  the  opportunities  that  are  available  within 
the  occupation.  The  list  includes  entry,  employee, 
management -level  positions.  Code  nuiilhers  listed  are  taken  from  th 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  and  Current  Supplements  when  the 
description  reflects  current  job  information. 


Places  of  Employment. 

When  the  occupational -area  title  does  not  suggest  all  the  places  of 
employment,  an  additional  list  will  be  included  in  the  lower  left-hand 

side  of  the  page . 

Available  Training. 

The  programs  and  specific  course  titles  are  listed  which  are  presently 
available  through  evening  extension,  community  college,  and  technical - 
vocational  schools.  Possible  new  programs  and  program  expansions 
are  also  described. 

Although  the  emphasis  of  this  study  is  placed  on  P°st -secondary  trammg 
opportunities,  there  are  also  60  Distributive  Education  High  School^^ 
Cooperative  classes  in  operation  at  the  present  time  ( 
year)  in  the  State  of  Washington. 


Occupational  Description  and  Job  Requirements. 


0- 


Occupational  descriptions  are  based  on  information  compiled  from  trade 
publications,  interviews  with  business  leaders,  trade  association  leaders, 
and  union  leaders : the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles;  and  the  Occupa- 
tional Outlook  Handbook.  Job  requirements  suggest  particular  person- 
ality traits  and  aptitudes  that  a person  should  generally  have  for  success 
in  the  particular  business. 

Occupational  Trends. 

Trends  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  Washington  State  will  remain 
a growth  economy  and  that  technological  advances  will  continue  at  the 
present  high  rate.  On  most  of  the  training  descriptions,  a graph  is 
included  which  illustrates  the  number  employed  and  the  trend  of  this 
employment  in  Washington  during  the  years  1958  through  1961.  A 
slight  recession  between  1960  and  1961  shows  up  on  the  graphs.  This 
information  was  taken  from  two  publications — ^total  employment: 

Labor  Force  and  Employment  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  only 
those  covered  by  employment  security:  Employment  and  Payrolls 
in  Washington  State  by  County  and  Industry,  by  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Department  of  Washington  State,  Olympia.  All  employment  is  in 
thousands  except  advertising,  which  is  in  hundreds. 


Program  Location  Section 

Following  the  "Training  Descriptions"  section  is  a current  listing  of 
centers  that  offer  adult  and  post-secondary  Distributive  Education 
courses.  These  include  - 

Evening  Extension 

The  evening  extension  program  lists  the  types  of  courses 
given  during  the  school  year  1962-63. 

Community  College  and  T echnical -V ocational  School 

All  schools  participating  in  the  Mid -Management  program  for 
the  school  year  1963-64  are  listed,  as  well  as  those  with  definite 
plans  for  establishing  the  program  in  1964-65. 
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Wnat  is  Distributive  Education? 


Where  is  it  offered,  and  to  whom? 

Wliich  occupations  are  "distribution  occupations"? 

Distributive  Education  is  a program  of  vocational  education  which  offers  instruction  and 
occupational  training  in  distribution,  marketing,  and  management. 

The  program  includes  instruction  and  counseling  in  entry -job,  employee,  supervisory, 
operative -management,  and  administrative -management  levels  of  employment.  To  meet 
the  expanding  educational  needs  of  the  distributive  occupations  and  the  career  plans  of 
many  of  our  youth,  training  is  available  in  high  school,  community  college,  technical - 
vocational  school,  and  evening  extension  programs. 

Distribution  occupations  have  been  defined  as  those  followed  by  proprietors,  managers, 
or  employees  engaged  primarily  in  marketing  or  merchandising  goods  or  services  in 
various  business  establishments,  including  retailing,  wholesaling,  manufacturing, 
storing,  transporting,  financing,  and  risk-bearing. 

L The  High  School  Cooperative  Program  is  designed  to  introduce  a student  to  the 
field  of  distribution. 

Many  employee -training  opportunities  for  entry -job  occupations  begin  at  the  high 
school  level.  The  student  attends  school  in  the  morning  and  is  employed  part-time 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  Class  instruction,  which  includes  basic  units  on  mer- 
chandise information,  business  mathematics,  personality  development^  job  appli- 
cations, principles  of  selling,  etc,  is  coordinated  with  actual  on-the-job  experiences. 
Although  the  instruction  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  immediate  job,  the  entry  job 
is  not  considered  an  end  in  itself.  The  young  worker  is  encouraged  to  think  of  his 
future  employment  in  terms  of  the  many  distributive  career  opportunities  which  are 
available  to  him  in  line  with  his  aptitudes  and  interests . 

Continuing  education  in  distribution  is  available  after  high  school  graduation.  If  the 
worker  assumes  full-time  employment,  he  may  participate  in  evening  extension  pro- 
grams. If  he  wishes  to  combine  further  schooling  with  part-time  work,  the  Mid- 
Management  Program  will  meet  his  needs  for  more  advanced  training. 

IL  The  Post -High  School  Cooperative  Program  of  Mid -Management  is  offered  at  com- 
munity colleges  and  technical -vocational  schools. 

Additional  opportunity  for  education  in  employee,  supervisory,  and  managerial 
skills  is  provided  in  the  post -secondary  school  in  an  area  referred  to  as  the  Mid- 
Management  Program,  This  program  is  concerned  with  specific,  as  well  as 
comprehensive,  training  in  the  field  of  distribution.  The  major  fields  of  concen- 
tra,tion  are . 


(1)  Junior -Executive  Development 

(2)  Merchandising 

(3)  Technical  Occupational  Development 
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Junior -Executive  Development  is  the  broadest  of  the  three  major  fields  of  concen- 
tration and  is  concerned  with  developing  practical  managerial  concepts — ^ways  of 
getting  work  done  through  other  people. 

In  Merchandising,  attention  is  focused  on  the  buying  and  selling  functions  of 
marketing. 

Technical  Occupational  Development  is  the  study  of  specific  products  and  services 
(wholesaling,  insurance,  real  estate  banking,  technical  sales  and  other  specialized 
areas).  A further  example  of  meeting  specialized  needs  can  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
jected agri-business  area.  A person  with  an  agricultural  training  background  may 
decide  to  sell  agricultural  implements,  manage  a cooperative,  etc.  Each  trainee, 
in  addition  .to. his  course  work,  must  have  a minimum  of  450  hours  of  planned,  co-  ^ 
ordinated,  on-the-job  occupational  training.  His  needs  can  be  met  in  the  Mid- 
Management  Program. 

A graduate  of  a community  college  or  technical -vocational  school  has  the  oppor- 
tunity for  continuing  education  through  evening  extension  programs  or  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Schools  of  Business  Administration  at  four -year,  institutions  offer  further  oppor- 
tunities for  students  who  seek  advanced  training  in  marketing  and  management. 

in.  Of  the  three  major  levels  of  training  offered  within  the  Distributive  Education- 
program,  the  Evening  Extension  Program  serves  the  training  needs  of  the 
largest  number  of  workers,  employers,  occupations,  and  levbls  of  employment. 

Regardless  of  the  level  at  which  an  individual  is  employed,  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  educational  opportunitj^  to  keep  his  skills  and  knowledge  up  to  date. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  additional  training  for  those  who  wish  to  up-grade 
their  positions  and  advance  toward  career  objectives.  Skilled  craftsmen  who  are 
in  business  for  themselves  also  see  the  importance  of,  and  need  for,  management 
training.  These,  and  many  more,  needs  are  met  by  the  evening  extension  program 
of  Distributive  Education. 

An  over-all  acceptance  of  a "continuous -education"  philosophy  is  reflected  by  the 
increasing  number  of  requests  for  expanded  programs  of  adult  Distributive  Educa- 
tion which  have  been  reported  throughout  the  country. 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  - Banking  & Finance 


Types  of  Employment 

Account  Executives  (1-87.  31) 

Branch  Manager  (0-97.45) 

Brokerage  Clerk  (1-06.  86) 

Cashier  (1-01.  52) 

Collection  Man  (1-15.  02) 

Credit  Analyst  (0-98.  05) 

Loan  Desk  Manager  (0-98.  08) 
Messenger  (1-23. 14) 

Personnel  Manager  (0-39.  83) 

Public  Relations  (0-06.  97) 
Receptionist  (2-25.  38) 

Salesman  Securities  (1-65.  03) 
Safe-Deposit  Attendant  (1-06.41) 
Telephone-Information  Clerk  (1-06.  88) 
Teller  (1-06.  02) 

Treasurer  (0-97.  04) 

Trust  Officer  (0-98.  08) 

Places  of  Employment 

Agricultural  Credit  Institution 
Commercial  Bank 
Mutual  Saving's  Bank 
Personal  Credit  Institution 
Saving's  Loan  Association 
Security  Exchange 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - Many  of  the 
courses  throughout  the  state  are  directed 
toward  understanding  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments, Credit  and  Collections , Money  and 
Banking  and  Analyzing  Statements.  Other 
courses  are  in  related  fields;  Economics, 
Commercial  Law,  Accounting  and  Effec- 
tive Speaking. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - About  twenty 
per  cent  of  bank  employees  are  in  manage- 
ment positions;  so  the  training  is  in  the 
Mid -Management  program:  Principles  of 
Management,  Business  Organization, 
Credit  Management,  Personnel  Manage- 
ment and  Marketing. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 

Distributive  Education  training  is  di- 
rected toward  one-third  of  the  bank  em- 
ployees - tellers  and  bank  officials. 

The  teller  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  public;  he  creates  the  image  of  the 
bank.  His  personality,  appearance,  at- 
titude and  skills  are  of  great  importance. 


A bank  officer  makes  decisions  within  the  policy  set  by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
must  have  a broad  knowledge  of  business  conditions  and  be  able  to  relate  them  to  the 
operations  of  his  department.  In  the  security  investment  field,  the  sales  person  needs 
to  know  how  to  use  reference  manuals,  statistical  and  financial  reports  in  order  to 
study  general  business  conditions,  specific  industrial  trends  and  the  outlook  of  indi- 
vidual securities.  He  must  have  practical  knowledge  of  laws  on  income  tax,  and  es- 
tates and  trusts.  The  American  Institute  of  Banking  offers  a very  extensive  in-servic(j 
training  program  for  bank  employees. 

Since  all  bank  employees  handle  and  are  trusted  with  large  sums  of  money,  they  must 
be  able  to  meet  standards  established  by  banking  companies. 

An  individual  will  usually  start  at  $350  a month  and  be  earning  $400  by  tiie  end  of 
the  first  year  in  a bank. 
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Financial  Service  Occupations  - Banking  & Finance  (Cont, ) 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASfflNGTON  Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


Banking  is  a growing  business.  Men 
and  women  are  offered  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  management  - officer  - 
positions.  At  present  ninety  per  cent-  of 
the  nation's  business  is  transacted 
through  check;  this  represents  about  32 
million  checks  daily. 

The  introduction  of  data-processing, 
the  establishment  of  branch  and  drive- 
in  offices  are  changing  the  type  of  posi- 
tions available. 


FINANCIAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  - Credit 


Types  of  Employment 


Available  Training 


Collection  Man 
Credit  Analyst  (0-98.  05) 
Credit  Clerk  (1-12.  02) 

Credit  Counselor 
Credit  Manager  (0-85. 10) 
Investigator  (1-57.40) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Receptionist  (2-25.  38) 

Teller  (1-06.  02) 

Treasurer  (0-97.  04) 


Places  of  Employment 

Collection  Agency 
Commercial  Bank 
Counselling  Service 
Credit  Bureau 

Credit  Checking  Organization 
Credit  Union 
Finance  Company 
Retail  Establishment 
Savings  and  Loan  Association 
Wholesale  Establishment 


Evening  Extension  Program  - On  the  Man- 
agement level,  a popular  course  has  been 
Related  Credits  and  Collections.  For 
meeting  special  employee  needs,  classes 
have  been  offered  in  Credit  and  Collec- 
tion, Related  Commercial  Law  and  Credit 
Financial  Counseling.  The  last  named 
course  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  credit 
area  and  it  was  developed  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  local  credit  union 
chapters  and  Distributive  Education  per- 
sonnel. As  needs  and  interests  grow,  it 
is  possible  to  provide  other  classes  in  the 
credit  field. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - Several  of 
the  community  colleges  are  presently  of- 
fering a Credit  Management  course.  The 
basic  marketing  course  would  also  offer 
valuable  information  for  the  credit  field. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 


Credit  long  has  been  a convenience  in 
our  business  history;  it  has  become  a 

means  of  speeding  up  distribution.  Since  World  W^ar  II,  credit  is  used  not  only  to  pur- 
chase in  large  quantities  but  to  purchase  inexpensive  convenience  items  on  a delayed 
payment  plan.  Job  opportunities  are  in  interviewing,  counselling,  analyzing  and  check- 
ing credit  and  collections.  The  ability  to  take  information  and  make  wise  decisions  is 
of  great  importance.  In  many  credit  positions,  a pleasant  but  firm  manner  must  be 
developed.  Collections  often  require  considerable  evening  work. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 


Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 
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As  our  population  increases,  there  will 
be  a similar  increase  in  the  use  of  credit. 
This  is  especially  true  at  the  retax’  level. 
During  the  60's,  it  is  expected  there  will 
be  a marked  increase  in  new  families;  the 
purchase  of  everything  needed  for  their 
new  home  will  be  largely  by  credit.  More 
people  will  be  needed  for  all  these  credit 
occupations. 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICF  OCCUPATIONS  - Insurance 


Types  of  Employment 


Available  Training 


Broker  (1-57. 10) 

Claim  Adjuster  (1-57.  40) 
Investigator  (1-57,40) 

Life  Insurance  Agent  (1-57. 10) 
Office  Manager  (0-97.12) 
Personnel  Manager  (0-39.  83) 


E\'ening  Extension  Program  - Several 
centers  offer  specialized  courses  for  up- 
grading of  insurance  personnel.  These 
courses  include  Liability  and  Casualty,  - 
introduction,  standard,  and  advanced 
courses  - Property  .-.nd  CasuaPy  Under- 


Property  and  Casualty  Insurance  Agent  writers.  Life  Insurance,  and  Training 


business  to  sell  policies,  energetic  well-informed  salesmen  are  in  demand.  About  two 
of  every  five  insurance  policies  are  sold  directly  to  the  individual  and  business  firms. 
Agents  and  brokers  are  usually  responsible  for  finding  their  own  customers  or  "pros- 
pects" and  help  plan  the  kind  of  protection  to  fit  each  individual  need.  The  insurance 
agent  is  compensated  in  several  different  ways  - a straight  salary,  salary  and  com- 
mission, advance  on  future  sales  or  a straight  commission,, 

A recent  survey  of  insurance  agents  brought  out  these  qualities  for  success:  (1) 
knowledge  of  insurance  business,  (2)  personal  sales  ability,  and  (3)  a broad  acquaint- 
anceship. Most  companies  prefer  mature  people  - at  least  twenty-one  years  ol  age  - 
who  meet  people  easily. 

One  in  ten  of  the  people  employed  in  insurance  is  in  managerial  positions. 


In  Washington,  insurance  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  other  phases  ol  ihc*  econo- 
my - finance  and  real  estate.  From  1947  to  June,  19G2.  the  number  employed  in  in- 
surance rose  seventy-four  per  cent;  at  the  same  time  total  employment  in  this  state 
rose  twenty -eight  per  cent.  This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment and  advancement  in  insurance. 

The  chart  on  the  next  ps^ge  represents  the  total  number  ol  those  employed  in  in- 


(1-57.  10) 

Public  Relations  (0-06.  97) 
Salesperson  (1-57. 10) 
Solicitor  (1-57.  10) 
Underwriter  (1-57.  30) 


Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - The  Mid- 


lor  Office  Contact  Personnel.  These 
courses  are  taught  by  experts  recommend- 
ed by  the  insurance  industry. 


Commercial  Bank 
Insurance  Office 
Property  Management  Office 
Real  Estate  Office 


Places  of  Employment 


Management  program  offers  a background 
of  business  courses  such  as  Principles  of 
Selling,  Personal  Adjustment  to  Business, 
and  Business  Communications,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  for  individualized  instruc- 
tion in  principles  of  insurance. 


Occupational  DescripUon  and  Job 
Requirements 


Since  insurance  companies  are  in 


Occupational  Trends 


surancc. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 


Financial  Service  Occupations  (Cont. ) 


In  Thousands 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  - Real  Estate 


Types  of  Employment 

•*» 

Agent  (1-63. 10) 

Appraiser  (1-48.  52) 

Branch  Office  Manager  (0-97.  45) 
Broker  (1-63.  20) 

Business  Broker  (0-99.  86) 
Business  Owner 
Property  Management  (0-99.  85) 
Real  Estate  Developer  (1-63) 
Realtor  (1-63) 

Salesman  (1-75) 

Places  of  Employment 

Building  Contractor 
Building  Material  Supplier 
Commercial  Bank 
Farm  Land  Brokerage 
Insurance  Company 
Property  Management  Office 
Real  Estate  Office 
Savings  & Loan  Association 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - Specialized 
courses  in  real  estate  include  work  in 
Real  Estate  Law,  Residential  Appraising, 
and  Principles  and  Practices  of  Real  Es- 
tate. These  classes  are  organized  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  the  soci- 
ety of  Residential  Appraisers. 

Commi unity  College  and  Technical - 
Vocational  School  Program  - In  the  Mid- 
Management  program,  such  courses  as 
Business  Correspondence,  Business  Law, 
Principles  of  Accounting,  Survey  of  Bus- 
iness and  Business  Mathematics  added  to 
special  subjects  in  real  estate  and  on-the- 
job  experience  prepare  a person  to  develop 
a career. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 


Real  estate  brokers  are  independent 
businessmen  who  not  only  sell  real  es- 
tate, but  sometimes  rent  and  manage  properties,  make  appraisals,  arrange  for  loans 
to  finance  purchases,  and  develop  new  building  projects,  manage  their  offices,  adver- 
tise properties,  and  search  for  saleable  properties. 


A license  is  required  for  work  as  a salesman  or  broker.  Before  a license  is  is- 
sued a person  must  pass  a written  examination  on  Washington  license  laws  and  the 
fundamentals  of  real  estate  transactions. 


Salesmen  are  employed  by  brokers  to  show  and  sell  real  estate.  They  employ  weli- 
trained  people  skilled  in  handling  home-buyer  problems. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 
In  Thousands 


Occupational  Trends 

The  average  age  of  real  estate  sales- 
men and  brokers  is  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  workers  in  most  occupations. 

In  recent  years,  a high  percentage  of 
people  move  each  year;  building  is  in- 
creasing. Growth  in  population  and  chang- 
ing patterns  of  living  account  for  a high 
level  of  real  estate  activity. 


* As  of  September  1,  196^ 
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RETAIL  OCCUPATIONS  - Apparel,  Accessories  Stores 


Types  of  Employment 

Advertising  Manager  (0-81.  02) 
Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Cashier  (1-01.  52) 

Checker  (1-03) 

Credit  Clerk  (1-12.  02) 
Department  Supervisor  (0-97.  61) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Merchandise  Manager  (0-74.  21). 
Model  (2-43.41) 

Sales  Clerk  (1-70) 

Sales  Person  (1-75) 

Store  Owner 


Places  of  Employment 

Children's  Wear  Shop 
Custom  Tailors 
Department  Store 
Discount  House 
Family  Clothing  Store 
Fur  Shops 

Men's  Furnishing  Store 
Shoe  Store 

Women's  Accessory  Store 
Women's  Ready -to -Wear  Store 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 
In  Thousands 
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Available  Training 


Evening  Extension  Program  - A considerable 
number  of  apparel  and  accessory  shops  are 
small  business  operations.  Many  centers  offer 
courses  in  Record  Keeping  for  Small  Businesses, 
Income  T^^  Small  Businesses,  and  Business 
Management  for  Specialty  Stores. 

For  the  employee,  specific  courses  in  merchan- 
dise information  on  textiles,  their  use  and  care, 
and  the  fashion  side  of  the  apparel  business  have 

.been  given. 

If  a student's  career  objective  is  the  apparel 
merchandising  business  among  their  courses, 
they  should  include  Retailing,  Salesmans  hi]),  and 
Small  Business  Management. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job  Requirement 

A very  great  part  of  the  apparel  industry  is 
geared  to  the  fashion  cycle.  These  relatively 
short  buying  and  selling  spans  impose  a distinct 
characteristic  upon  the  training  needs  for  the 
apparel  industry.  Those  responsible  for  the  mer- 
chandising of  apparel  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
buying  patterns  of  customers,  be  interpreters  of 
fashion  trends  and  be  skillful  artisans  in  the  use 
of  color,  materials  and  style.  In  such  items  as 
furs,  leather  and  synthetic  fabrics,  a sales  per- 
son should  be  up-to-date  on  the  care  and  use  of 
these  goods.  In  selling  fashion  goods,  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  in  pricing  in  all  phases  the  fas 
ion  cycle  is  important. 

Occupational  Trends 

Many  trends  point  to  a strong  growth  in  tlie  ap- 
parel industry.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  a 
twenty-five  per  cent  population  growth  between 
1960  and  1970  is  projected  for  the  young  age  group 
they  are  very  fashion  conscious.  The  changing 
patterns  of  their  personal  life  - college,  career, 
marriage  - affect  the  markets.  The  increasing 
number  of  leisure  time  activities  will  have  a 
definite  impact  upon  the  apparel  market. 


RETAIL  OCCUPATIONS  - Food  Stores 


Types  of  Employment 


Available  Training 


Bakery  Clerks  (1-70. 10) 

Box  Boy  (1-23. 14) 

Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Checker  (1-03) 

Dairy  Department  Manager  (0-72.  22) 
Demonstrator  (1-56.  01) 

Display  (0-43.  30) 

Grocery  Manager  (0-72.  21) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 

Meat  Department  Supervisor  (0-72.  21) 
Night  Manager  (0-72.  21) 

Produce  Clerk  (1-70. 10) 

Produce  Manager  (0-72.  21) 

Routeman  (7-35) 

Sales  Person  (1-75) 

Stock  Clerk  (1-38.  01) 

Store  Manager  (0-72.  21) 

Store  Owner 

Variety  Goods  Clerk  (1-70. 10) 

Variety  Goods  Manager  (0-72.  51) 

Place  of  Employment 


Evening  Extension  Program  - Programs 
are  developed  in  special  areas;  meats, 
produce  management  and  merchandising, 
checker  training  and  problems  and  show 
card  lettering.  It  is  a common  prac- 
tice for  a program  to  be  developed  with 
the  aid  and  sponsorship  of  a trade  asso- 
ciation or  group  of  businessmen;  in  the 
above  case  the  trade  group  would  be  The 
Washington  Food  Dealers  Association. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - For  su- 
pervisory training,  the  Mid -Management 
curriculum  offers  not  only  on-the-job 
training  and  classroom  instruction,  but 
also  experiences  in  specific  areas  of 
supervision  such  as  "How  to  Deal  With 
People"  and  "Personality  Development". 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 


Delicatessen  Store 
Discount  House 
Neighborhood*  Grocery 
Superette 
Supermarket 


With  the  emphasis  on  volume  selling 
in  the  grocery  field,  significant  modifi- 
fications  or  constant  changes  in  the 
training  program  must  be  made.  Be 
cause  of  the  highly  competitive  nature 
of  the  business,  a person  must  be  able 
to  work  under  pressure-speed  and  ef- 
ficiency are  the  criteria.  In  the  entry 

occupation  the  employee  is  in  constant  contact  with  the  public  ' fjong 

ages  or  directs  customers  to  products  they  cannot  find.  Thm  individu 
eLugh  to  lift  heavy  packages  and  cases  tor  ^ major  part  of 

and  beer,  a person  must  be  over  twenty  one  in  develop  the  sales  necessary 

the  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  isp  ay  are  " j j individual  devotes 

for  perishable  products.  At  the  supervisory  ^ -^^^^"“Vacttufes  of  a modern  store-, 
most  of  his  time  planning,  differs  throughout  the 

supervisors  generally  work  six  d y * . • ^ anri  thp  wap-es  in  a large  metropolitan 

state,  in  general,  the  wages  in  Western  Washin^on  -d  ^ 

area  are  higher  than  those  in  outlying  are^  } Rg„-nner  Clerk  A Journeyman  Clerk 
of  1.  77  1/2  an  hour,  as  of  September  29  1962  tor  hour, 

(over  one  year’s  experience)  as  of  the  above  date  will  be  receiving 
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Retail  Occupations  - Food  Stores  (Cent. ) 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASfflNGTON 


In  Thousands 
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* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


Occupational  Ti’ends 

The  grocery  industry  has  gone  through  a 
revolution  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  What 
has  caused  this?  Many  things:  popula- 
tion increase,  family  income  increase, 
variety  and  availability  of  produce.  Stores 
are  larger  and  more  numerous. 

All  this  has  increased  the  need  for  man- 
agers, supervisors  and  other  employees. 
The  whole  program  of  distributive  educa- 
tion is  geared  to  this  needc 


» 
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RETAIL  OCCUPATIONS  - Furniture 

Home  Furnishings 
Equipment  Stores 


Types  of  Employment  Available  Training 


Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Cashier  (1-01.  52) 

Credit  Clerk  (1-12.  02) 

Customer  Service  (1-12.  31) 

Delivery  (7-35.10) 

Demonstrator  (1-56.  01) 

Department  Manager  (0-74. 13) 
Display  (0-43.  30) 

Floor  Manager  (0-75.10) 

Floor  Coverings  Estimator  (1-49. 41) 
Furniture  Inspector  (7-59. 43) 
Furniture  Packer  (9-59.  01) 

Interior  Decorator  (0-43. 40) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Receiving  Clerk  (1-34.  04) 

Sales  Person  (1-75.44) 

Store  Owner 


Places  of  Employment 

China,  Glassware  Store 
Drapery  Curtain, Upholstery  Store 
Department  Store 
Floor  Covering  Store 
Furniture  Store 
Home  Furnishing  Store 
Household  Appliance  Store 
Musical  Instrument  Store 
Office  Equipment  Store 
Radio  & Television  Store 
Record  Shop 


Evening  Extension  Program  - The 
Washington  State  Furniture  Dealers 
Association  has  cooperated  with  many 
school  districts  in  offering  merchan- 
dising courses  in  home  furnishings. 
Among  these  are:  The  Furniture  Store; 
of  Today,  Designs  for  Setting,  Table 
^d  Storage  Units,  Sleep  Equipment, 
Lamps  and  Accessories,  Selling  Home 
Furnishings,  Floor  Covering  and  In- 
terior  Design  and  Decor.  The  general 
offerings  of  Principles  of  Selling, 
man  Relations  in  Selling,  and  Adver- 
tising would  be  valuable  background 
courses. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - Although 
no  course  is  offered  in  Home  Furnish- 
ings Sales  at  the  present  time,  a per- 
son can  get  individual  experience  in 
this  field  through  the  Mid -Management 
program.  Here  the  student  will  re- 
ceive actual  on-the-job  training  in  this 
specific  field. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 


A salesperson  displays  and  sells 
items  such  as  furniture,  bedding,  floor 
coverings,  drapes,  television,  radios, 
and  other  decorative  home  furnishings. 
The  individual  might  be  called  on  to 
advise  on  room  layout,  design  period, 
styles,  the  construction  of  various 
pieces,  harmonizing  and  complimen- 
tary color  schemes.  It  is  common  for 
the  sales  person  to  take  samples  to  a 
customer's  residence  to  see  the  mer- 
chandise in  all  the  relationships.  An 
artistic  talent  is  important  for  a per- 
son in  this  field.  In  addition  to  con- 
sidering color,  such  factors  as  light, 
space,  texture,  must  be  considered 
with  style  and  use. 
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Retail  Occupations  - Furniture,  Home  Fur 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 


nishings, 


Equipment  Stores  (Cont. ) 
Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 


Many  factors  point  to  the  need  of 
trained  workers;  some  of  these  are; 
nev/  families,  increased  income,  wide 
range  of  attractive  furnishings,  a sec- 
ond home  - a recreation  area  home. 
Self-service  has  not  proved  satisfac- 
tory^ in  this  area;  expert  advice  for  the 
buyer  is  necessary. 

^ % 
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KKTAIL  OCCUPATK^NS  - Gasoline  Service  Station 


Tv}3es  Pi  Employment  Available  Training 

Service  Station  Dealer  PJvening'  Extension  Program  - Courses 

Service  Station,  Manager  (0-72.  12)  have  been  offered  in  Management  of  Ga- 

Service  Station,  Salesman  (7-60.50)  rages  as  well  as  employee  training;  they 

are  specifically  aimed  at  selling  in  ser- 
vice stations.  The  American  Petroleum 
Institute  has  cooperated  with  schools  in 
establishing  educational  programs. 

Courses  stress  the  importance  of  merchandise  and  business  information,  service 
station  zoning,  layout,  operations,  safety,  lubrication,  marketing  research,  manage- 
ment and  accounting. 

Community  College  and  Technical -Vocational  School  Program  - A number  of  students 
take  their  job  experience  in  service  station  and  petroleum  distributing.  In  Yakima  and 
Spokane,  plans  are  being  made  for  a full  time  training  program  for  both  station  and  job- 
ber personnel.  An  example  of  a course  that  has  the  approval  of  the  Marketing  Division 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  covers  the  topics:  (1)  The  Modern  Service  Station, 
Selling  in  the  Service  Station,  (3)  Principal  Products  Sold  in  the  Service  Station,  (4) 
Housekeeping  and  Maintenance,  and  (5)  Services  Rendered  by  Service  Stations. 


Occupational  Description  and  Job  Requirements 

Meeting  the  automotive  needs  of  the  customer  with  the  idea  of  giving  service  is  im- 
portant in  this  kind  of  salesmanship.  If  you  enjoy  meeting  and  helping  people,  if  you 
like  to  work  with  machines,  the  service  station  occupations  offer  interesting  work.  With 
a relative  low  capital  outlay,  it  is  possible  for  a person  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 


Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 


Competition  in  the  service  station  indus- 
try is  high.  This  along  with  the  increase 
in  highways  and  automobiles  calls  for  well- 
trained  people  for  this  work.  Learning  from 
experience  is  no  longer  enough. 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 
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OCCLTATIONS 


Ccnoral  Merchandise  Group 
Drug  and  Proprietary  Group 
Other  Retail  Stores 


Types  of  Employment 

Adjustment  Clerk  (1-12.  31) 
Advertising  Manager  (0-81.  02) 
Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Canvasser  (1-55) 

Cashier  (1-01.  52) 

Checker  (1-03) 

Credit  Clerk  (1-12.  02) 

Credit  Manager  (0-85.10) 

Customer  Service  (1-12.  31) 

Delivery  (7-35. 10) 

Demonstrator  (1-56.  01) 

Department  Supervisor  (0-74.13) 
Display  (0-43.  30) 

Floor  Manager  (0-75. 10) 

Inventory  Clerk  (1-01.41) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97.14) 
Merchandise  Adjuster  (1-12.  35) 
Merchandise  Manager  (0-74.  21) 
Night  Manager  (0-72.  51) 

Receiving  Clerk  (1-34.  04) 

Returned  Goods  Clerk  (1-12.  35) 
Sales  Clerk  (1-70) 

Sales  Person  (1-75) 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  (0-74.  21) 
Shelf  Stocker  (1-38.  01) 

Shopper  (1-97) 

Store  Owner 
Supervisor  (0-97.66) 

Telephone  Solicitor  (1-55.  20) 
Traffic  Manager  (0-98.  92) 


Places  of  Employment 

Book  Store 
Camera  Supply 
Department  Store 
Discount  House 
Drug  Store 

Farm  and  Garden  Store 
Fuel  Dealer 
General  Store 
Gift  Store 
Jewelry  Store 

One-Price  Store  Specialty  Store 

|>ropnclarv  Store  Sporting  Goods 

• S('>re  Variety  Store 


Available  Training 

Evening  E.xtension  Program  - Princi- 
ciples  of  Selling,  Personnel  and  Hu- 
man Relations,  Advertising,  Super- 
visory Development,  and  specific  mer- 
chandise study  courses  are  offered 
when  the  need  exists. 

Community  College  and  Technical - 
Vocationar School  Program  - A Two 
year  course  called  Mid -Management 
is  offered.  It  includes  two  kinds  of 
learning  experiences  - in  school  and 
on-the-job.  Classwork  includes  Prin- 
ciples of  Management,  Marketing  w^ 
emphasis  on  Retail  Selling  and/ or 
Credit  Management. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 

In  the  course  of  his  career  a sales- 
person arranges  the  display  and  sells 
directly  from  the  sales  floor.  It  is 
his  purpose  to  know  his  stock  and  f.nd 
out  the  desire  of  his  customers  so  that 
he  can  make  a choice  from  a number 
of  possibilities.  In  order  to  do  this  ef- 
fectively, he  constantly  checks  over 
stock  and  helps  make  periodic  inven- 
tories. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  kind  of  person?  He  will  have  a 
pleasing  appearance  and  speaking 
voice.  With  experience,  he  will  be- 
come more  and  more  sensitive  to 
people,  their  desires  and  how  to  make 
sales.  He  will  be  quick  and  accurate 
in  handling  money  matters.  With  the 
ability  to  work  well  with  people,  to 
supervise  them  and  to  manage  oper- 
ations, a person  can  expect  promotion 
to  greater  responsibility. 


Store 


Retail  Occupations  - General  Merchandise  Group  (Cont. ) 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON  Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 


Rapid  population  growth,  busi- 
ness expansion  and  rising  income 
levels  all  point  to  an  increase  of 
employment  in  general  merchan- 
dise occupations.  As  retailers 
adopt  more  self-service  methods, 
people  will  need  special  training 
for  the  more  difficult  occupations. 
Salaries  will  tend  to  rise. 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


HKTATT  OCCrPATIONS  - Lumber 

Building  Materials 
Hardware 

Farm  Equipment  Dealers 


Types  of  Employment 

Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Cashier  (1-01.  52) 

Credit  Clerk  (1-12.  02) 

Delivery  (7-35.10) 

Demonstrator  (1-56.  01) 

Floor  Clerk  (1-75.  93) 

Inventory  Control  (1-01.41) 
Lumber-Carrier,  Driver  (8-33. 11) 
Lumber  Checker  (6-29.  51) 

Lumber  Grader  (4-29.  51) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Purchasing  Agent  (0-91.60) 
Receiving  Clerk  (1-34.  04) 

Sales  Person  (1-75) 

Stock  Clerk  (1-38.  01) 

Store  Owner 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - Sales  de- 
velopment workshops  have  been  sponsored 
throughout  the  state  under  the  joint  spon- 
sorship of  the  school  districts  and  West- 
ern Retail  Lumberman's  Association.  The 
basic  course  includes  sales  methods, 
knowledge  of  materials  and  customer  re- 
lations. Other  courses  give  experiences 
in  estimating  costs  from  plans  and  blue 
prints,  credits  and  collection,  product  in- 
formation and  plan  interpretation. 

Community  College  and  Technical -Voca- 
tional School  Program  - Offer  general 
courses  in  Business  Mathematics,  Prin- 
ciples _of  Selling,  Credit  and  Collection  and 
Management. 


1 

V 


It 


Occupational  Description  and  Job  Requirements  ; 

Two  types  of  customers  patronize  these  businesses;  one  is  the  expert  - contractor, 
architect,  designer  and  farmer;  the  other  is  the  "do-it-yourselfer”  who  needs  another  j 

kind  of  service  - advice  in  general,  assistance  in  figuring  materials  needed,  possibly  j 

introductions  to  new  products.  ; 

i 

i 

This  is  an  occupation  for  the  person  with  a creative  imagination,  ability  to  read  blue-  j 
prints,  to  figure  costs  and  will.mg  to  pay  attention  to  detail.  ^ 


A beginning  salesperson  will  earn  about  $350  to  $375  a month. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 
In  Thousands 


Occupational  Trends 

Everyone  - yard  workers,  office  j 

clerks  - emplo\ed  in  modern  building  ma~  ; 

terials  businesses  is  invaluable  in  the  .1 

sales.  Most  ot  these  businesses  are  being  j 
specialized  - limit  their  lines.  Self-service  : 
and  cash  and  carryare  on  the  increase.  These  j 
trends  mean  that  there  is  a need  for  es-  ^ 

pecially  trained  people.  ? 
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SALES  OCCUPATIONS  - Agri-Business 

Farm  Equipment  & Supplies 


Types  of  Employment 


Available  Training 


Business  Owner 
Commission  Man  (1-52.  21) 
Consultant 

Cooperative  Manager  (0-72) 
Farm  Manager  (3-37. 10) 

Farm  Service  Specialist  (3-48) 
Market  Master  (0-87.  50) 
Public  Relations  (0-06.  87) 
Salesperson  (1-75) 


Places  of  Employment 

Cooperative 

Farm  Equipment  Store 

Farm  Service  Establishment 

Farm  Supply  Store 

Feed  & Seed  Store 

Food  Processing  Plant 

Government  Opportunity 

Grower  Promotion  Agency 

Insurance 

Nursery  Stock 

Poultry  Distributor 

Real  Estate 

Wholesale  Grocery 


Evening  Extension  Program  - An  individ- 
ual with  an  agricultural  background  has  a 
good  base  for  planning  a career  in  any  one 
of  the  occupations  related  to  agriculture. 
The  opportunities  are:  selling  equipment, 
fertilizers  or  pest  control  materials, 
seeds,  plants,  produce;  advertising  or 
other  promotional  activities;  managing 
procesr’ng  plants  or  cooperatives.  Courses 
in  selling,  advertising  and  management 
might  be  offered. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - Serving  ag- 
ricultural equipment  calls  for  special  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skills;  selling  for  or 
to  the  farmer  requires  other  knowledge  and 
skills.  Courses  in  Principles  of  Market- 
ing, Salesmanship  and  Human  Relations 
could  meet  some  training  needs. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 

There  are  approximately  7,  000  busi- 
nesses in  Washington  State  that  could  be 
classified  as  agri-businesses.  They  are 
concerned  with  selling  for  or  selling  to 
the  farmer. 


Farming  itself  is  big  business;  there 
are  problems  of  the  market,  sales  and 
management. 

Occupational  Trends 

A survey  of  agri-businesses  of  this  state  shows  that  they  could  use  some  600  addi- 
tional employees  a year. 
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SALES  OCCUPATIONS  - Direct  Selling 

Mail  Order 
Vending  Machine 


Types  of  Employment 

Advertising  Manager  (0-81.  02) 
Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Canvasser  (1-55) 

Catalogue  Clerk  (1-18.  63) 

Catalogue  Office  Manager  (0-73.  01) 
Checker  (1-03) 

Demonstrator  (1-56.  01) 

Direct  Selling  Salesman  (1-55. 10) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Order  Filler  (1-18.  63) 

Packer  (7-68.136) 

Routeman  (7-35) 

Vending  Machine  Operator  (1-15. 10) 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - Special  know 
ledge  and  skills  are  needed  for  non-store 
retailing.  To  train  for  this  service, 
courses  are  offered  in  Direct  SellingRoute 
Selling  and  the  Principles  of  Selling.  For 
those  who  are  in  business  for  themselves, 
courses  would  include  Traffic  Management 
for  Small  Businesses,  Record  Keeping  for 
Small  Businesses  and  Administrative  Man- 
agement for  Small  Businesses. 

Community  College  and  Technical -Voca- 
tional School  Program  - Courses  in  direct 
selling  generally  are  a part  of  the  Mid- 
Management  program;  those  would  be  Small 
Business  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Merchandising  and  Advertising. 


Occupational  Description  and  Job  Requirements 

Direct  Selling  consists  of  (1)  operating  one’s  own  business,  (2)  joining  a sales  staff 
that  uses  direct  selling  method,  or  (3)  serving  retail  stores  with  house-to-house  sell- 
ing. Job  duties  include  soliciting  sales,  interviewing,  demonstrating  and  making  out 
reports. 


Mail  Order  - There  are  approximately  thirty  mail-order  establishments  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Two— thirds  of  this  number  are  establishments  without  payrolls  and  the 
other  third  are  several  very  large  business  establishments.  The  larger  establishments 
offer  management  trainee  programs  with  opportunity  for  nation-wide,  and  even  world- 
wide relocation  at  the  end  of  training.  Many  of  the  entr^'  positions  deal  with  movement 
and  care  of  merchandise.  The  growing  use  of  suburban  catalogue  offices  require  a spe- 
cially trained  direct-selling  staff. 

Vending  Machine  Operator  - A large  per  cent  of  the  vending  machine  businesses  is 
one-man  operations.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  individual  to  fill  the  roles  of 
salesman,  serviceman,  bookkeeper,  mechanic,  merchandiser,  investor,  inspector, 
truck  driver,  and  traffic  manager.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  find  prime  locations 
for  vending  machines. 


Occupational  Trends 

Direct  Selling  - New  methods  of  direct  selling  - the  home  part  idea  - are  opening 
up  more  opportunities  for  direct  selling.  There  is  a greater  use  of  the  telephone  to 
promote  sales.  The  salesman  who  canvasses  his  area  first  for  leads  is  able  to  use 
his  time  more  effectively  by  calling  on  interested  customers,  only. 


Sales  Occupations  - Direct  Selling,  Mail  Order,  Vending  Machine  (Cont. ) 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  "WASHINGTON 


In  Thousands 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


SALES-SUPPORTING  OCCUPATIONS  - Adverli 


Types  of  Employment 

Account  Executive  (1-87.  31) 
Advertising  Agent  (0-81) 
Advertising  Man  (0-81.  04) 
Advertising  Manager  (0-81.  02) 
Copy  Writer  (0-06.  94) 

Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Market  Research  Analyst  (0-36. 11) 
Salesman  (1-75) 

Solicitor  (1-57.  10) 

Space  Buyer  (0-81.  05) 

Time  Buyer  (0-81.  05) 

Places  of  Employment 

Advertising  Agency 
Direct  Mail  Organization 
Newspaper  Company 
Manufacturer 
Outdoor  Advertising  Firm 
Radio  Station. 

Retail  Establishment 
Television  Station 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 
In  Hundreds 


Available  Training 

E\'ening  Extension  Program  - A variety 
of  sldlls  - art  and  writing  - are  valuable 
in  advertising.  Courses  generally  offered 
are  Effective  Communications.  Advertis- 
ing, Display,  Showcard  Writing  and  Bas- 
ic Copy  Writing  for  Printed  Media.  It  is 
possible  to  develop  a sales  promotion 
class  for  a specific  business. 

Community  College  and  Technical - 
Vocational  School  Program  - Advertising, 
Sales  Promotion,  Merchandising  and  Mar- 
keting as  well  as  Psychology,  Creative 
Writing  and  Public  Speaking  are  classes 
offered  in  the  Mid-Management  program 
for  sales  promotion  and  advertising. 

A flair  for  language  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vertising. Most  assignments  require  in- 
dividual handling;  so  a person  must  like 
to  solve  problems.  The  creative  person 
in  advertising  will  observe  keenly  and  be 
sensitive  to  persons  and  things. 

Occupational  Trends 

A truer  picture,  but  one  for  which 
data  is  not  available,  would  include  per- 
sonnel in  all  distributive  and  manufactur- 
ing businesses  that  advertise.  Indications 
are  that  the  graph  would  be  very  different. 
The  volume  of  advertising  is  expected  to 
increase  during  the  60's  because  of  the 
growth  of  industry,  the  development  of 
new  products  and  services,  the  increase 
of  competition  among  producers,  the  trend 
toward  self-service.  Much  advertising 
is  on  a nation-wide  scale. 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


SALES-SUPPORTING  OCCUPATIONS  - Traffic  Management 

Warehousing 
Sto  rage 

Transportation 

Purchasing 


Types  of  Employment 

Baggage  Agent  (1-43.  02) 

Checker  (1-03) 

Claims  Agent  (1-48.  08) 

Claims  Clerk  (1-48.  08) 

Demurrage  Clerk  (1-34. 16) 

Export  and  Import  Clerk  (1-34.  23) 
Freight  Agent  (1-44.42) 

Freight-Traffic  Manager  (0-88.  62) 
Industrial  Traffic  Manager  (0-98.  62) 
Inventory  Control  Specialist 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 

Passenger  Agent  (1-87.  51) 
Passenger-Traffic  Manager  (0-98.  62) 
Public  Relations  Representative  (0-06.  97) 
Personnel  Manager  (0-39.  83) 

Reservation  Clerk  (1-07.  50) 

Router  (1-34. 11) 

Sales  Representative  (1-87.  50) 

Shipping  & Receiving  Clerk  (1-34. 15) 
Supervjsor  (0-97.  66) 

Tarriff  Clerk  (1-18.  97) 

Ticket  Seller  (1-01.  53) 

Traffic  Consultant  (0-97.  66) 

Traffic  Clerk  (1-34.13) 

Traffic  and  Control  Specialist 
Traffic  Manager  (0-98.  92) 

Traffic  Representative  (0-97.  66) 
Transportation  Agent  (1-44) 

Transportation  -Traffic  Manager 
(0-98.  62) 

Weigh  ter  (1-45.  01) 

ment  of  goods  and  people  by  airplane 
bv  pipeline. 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - There  is 
a vast  undeveloped  area  in  training  for 
job  entry  and  up-grading  workers  in 
traffic  management.  Courses  that  have 
been  offered  are  Traffic  Management 
Sniall  Business,  Export  Expansion, 
Travel  Industry'’  and  Purchasing. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - The  pre- 
sent post-secondary  program  offers 
background  courses  that  would  be  val- 
uable in  a transportation  management. 
These  courses  include  Marketing,  Eco- 
nomic Geography,  Introduction  to  Bus- 
iness, Principles  of  Accounting,  and 
Principles  of  Economics.  Indications 
are  that  there  is  a growing  need  for 
training  in  packaging,  use  of  standards, 
storage,  terminal  development,  data 
processing  and  new  technical  methods 
of  traffic  management. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 

Traffic  management  has  been  called 
the  science  of  distribution.  This  is  the 
management  of  the  movement  of  goods; 
not  the  operation  of  equipment  that  han- 
dles goods.  The  traffic  representative 
sells  transportation  services  - move- 
railroad,  steamship  or  truck  and  other  goods 


People  in  these  positions  must  be  able  to  read,  to  understand  transportation  reg- 
ulations in  rates,  laws,  packaging,  loading  and  storage.  They  must  be  quick  and 
accurate  in  figures. 
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Sales -Supporting  Occupations  (Cont. ) 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON  Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


Nearly  half  our  industrial  plants  do 
not  have  a traffic  manager.  As  busi- 
nesses continue  to  expand  and  establish 
branches,  special  expert  attention  will  ’ 
have  to  be  given  to  delivery , packaging  and 
storage. 
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SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS  - Recreation  & Leisure 


Types  of  Employment 

Bowling  Alley  Attendant  (2-40.  11) 
Camp  Attendant  (2-44. 10) 

Children's  Matron  (2-43.  96) 

Clubh  )use  Attendant  (2-43.  32) 
Commission  Man  (1-52.  21) 
Concessionaire  (0-98.  50) 

Concession  Attendant  (2-40.  21) 
Doorman  (2-40.  91) 

Drive-In  Theatre  Attendant  (2-40.  96) 
Golf  Course  Attendant  (2-40.  02) 
Hostess  (2-25.  36) 

Locker-Room  Attendant  (2-43. 11) 
Model  (2-43.  41) 

Receptionist  (2-25.  38) 

Recreation  Establishment,  Manager 
(0-98.  54) 

Resort  Operator 
Service  Establishment  Attendant 
(1-96. 10) 

Sightseeing  Guide  (2-36.  20) 

Skating  Rink  Attendant  (2-40.  52) 

Tour  Conductor 
Travel  Agent  (1-18.42) 

Usher  (2-48) 

Places  of  Employment 

Amusement  Park 
Automobile  Association 
Archery  Range 
Boat  Rental 
Boat  Sales 
Bowling  Alley 
Child-Care  Center 
Drive-In  Theatre 
Golf  Course 
Movie  House 
Retirement  Home 
Sightseeing  Company 
Swimming  Pool 
Travel  Agency 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - The  recre- 
ation and  leisure  field  covers  a large  num- 
ber of  skills.  On  the  management  level, 
courses  have  been  offered  in  Practical 
Business  Services,  Accounting  for  Small 
Business,  and  Administrative  Manage- 
ment for  Nursing  Homes.  On  the  employee 
level,  a Travel  Industry  Course  is  being 
offered  and  a Principles  of  Selling  course 
would  be  valuable.  In  many  leisure  ac- 
tivities, food  is  sold,  work  in  Food  Sales 
and  Services  would  be  of  definite  value. 

Community  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - The  need  of 
specialized  training  in  recreation  and 
leisure  businesses  has  not  developed  yet, 
although  much  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
common  to  all  public-contact  enterprises 
will  be  needed  in  this  area.  Emphasis  in 
human  relations,  general  psychology, 
public  speaking,  and  Salesmanship  will  be 
valuable  training.  Management  training 
in  supervision,  controlling,  and  directing 
a distributive  enterprise  has  its  counter- 
part in  managing  a recreational  facility. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 

The  recreation  and  leisure  field  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  rapid  growth 
industries  of  the  1960's.  This  growth  is 
developing  because  of  the  trend  toward  a 
shorter  work  week,  greater  discretionary 
spending  power,  an  increase  of  retired 
persons,  and  the  general  popularity  of 
participating  recreation. 
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EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 
In  Thousands 


* As  of  September  1,  1962. 


Occupational  Trends 

New  innovations  in  recreation  forms  and 
facilities  will  be  on  the  increase  to  meet 
the  growing  demand.  For  example,  auto- 
matic archery  appears  to  be  a growing 
recreation  business.  Many  business  de- 
velopers are  planning  complex  recre- 
ational centers  that  combine  facilities 
such  as  theatres,  bowling  alleys,  swim- 
ming, ice  skating.  Strong  promotional 
efforts  will  be  made  to  encourage  family, 
rather  than  individual  participation,  in 
activities.  Planning  is  being  done  to  in- 
corporate retirement  homes  with  the  rec- 
reational facilities  for  the  use  of  the  oc- 
cupants. 


The  need  for  management  and  operative 
talent,  knowledge,  and  skills  will  be  in 
great  demand  for  rpany  years. 
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SICHVICE  OCCUPATIONS  - Restaurants 

Hotels  & Motels 
Tourist  Courts 


Types  of  Employment 

Banquet  Manager  (0-71. 15) 

Bartender  (2-21) 

Bell  Men  (2-22. 11) 

Bell  Captain  (2-22.  01) 

Bus  Boy  (2-29,  51) 

Car  Hop  (2-27.  91) 

Cashier  (1-01,  52) 

Caterer  (0-71,  01) 

Coffee  Server  (2-29.41) 

Counterman  (1-70.10) 

Desk  Clerk  (1-01,  53) 

Doorman  (2-40.  91) 

Elevator  Operator  (2-95.  20) 

Floor  Girl,  Cafeteria  (2-27.  22) 

Food  Checker  (1-03.  03) 

Food  Manager  (0-71. 15) 

Fountain  Dispenser  (2-27.  61) 

Front  Office  Clerks  (1-07.10) 

Hostess  (2-25.  36) 

Hotel  Houseman  (2-24.  51) 

Hotel  Manager  (0-71, 13) 

Hotel  Soliciter  (0-97.  63) 

Information  Clerk  (1-18.42) 

Maitre  d'Hotel  (0-71.11) 

Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 

Motel  Manager  (0-71.  13) 

Receptionist  (2-25.  38) 

Recreational  Worker  (2-40) 

Reservation  Clerk  (1-07.  50) 

Restaurant  Manager  (0-71.  23) 

Room  Service  Waiter  (2-27.  02) 

Sales  Representative  (1-87.  01) 
Supervisor,  Food  Service  (0-71.  25) 
Supervisor,  Hotel  Department  (0-71.  25) 
Supervisor,  Motel  Department  (0-71.25) 
Tourist  Camp  Attendant  (2-22.  71) 
Tourist  Camp  Manager  (2-23.  30) 

Waiter  (2-27. 11) 

Waitress  (2-27.  12) 

Wine  Steward  (2-25,  14) 


Available  Training 

Evening  Extension  Program  - Classes  in 
waitress  training  are  offered  during  the 
year  in  a number  of  centers  in  Washington. 
The  course  covers  Personality  Studies, 
Table  Set-up,  Preparing  for  the  Guests, 
Understanding  Restaurant  Expense,'  and 
Menu  Study. 

At  the  request  of  a specific  association, 
courses  in  restaurant,  hotel  and  motel 
operation  are  given.  For  some  purposes, 
courses  in  general  administration  and  op- 
erational management  are  valuable. 

Community  College  and  Technical - 
Vocational  School  Program  - Several 
vocational -technical  schools  offer  a com- 
plete program  of  restaurant  training  that 
covers  the  trade  including  public  contact. 
The  community  colleges  offer  general 
courses  in  principles  of  management  and 
marketing. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 

At  various  levels  of  management,  the 
individual  is  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  a great  deal  of  detail  work;  he 
determines  and  controls  food  budgets  and 
supply  inventories;  he  directs  the  purchase 
and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

In  hotels  and  motels  the  primart’  job 
of  the  front  employees  such  as  bell  man 
and  desk  clerk,  is  to  greet  guests,  and 
perform  a variety  of  other  services  in  a 
courteous  and  efficient  manner. 


Service  Occupations  (Cont. ) 
PI  aecs  of  Employment 


Cafeteria 
For  Caterer 
Cocktail  Lounge 
Coffee  Shop 
Country  Club 
Delicatessen 
Drive-In 
Fountain 
Hotel 

Industrial  Cafeteria 
institutions 
Lunchroom 
Night  Club 
Restaurant 


Waiters  and  waitresses  spend  most  of 
their  time  suggesting  and  taking  food  or- 
ders from  guests,  serving  food  and  bev- 
erages, maldng  out  checks,  and  some- 
' times  collecting  payments. 

Job  requirements  vary  at  the  different 
levels  of  employment.  Entry  jobs  are 
usually  service  jobs  where  one  must  be 
watchful  of  the  needs  of  others  and  be 
willing  to  meet  their  wishes.  Those  in 
managerial  positions  must  have  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  all  the  areas  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  This  is  gained  by 
working  in  several  positions  in  a res- 
taurant or  hotel  and  taking  special  man- 
agement training  at  a community  college 
or  technical -vocational  school. 


Occupational  Trends 

Marked  changes  in  our  social  and  economic  life  - the  increased  family  income, 
shorter  working  week;  rapid  communication  and  transportation  - have  increased  lei- 
sure time,  leading  to  tourism  and  other  recreational  activities.  All  these  help  expand 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 
in  Thousands 


+ As  of  September  1,  1962. 
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WHOLESALE  OCCUPATIONS  - Export 

Import 


' Types  of  Employmerxt 


Available  Training 


Export  Agent  (0-73.  01) 

Export  Broker  (0-91.  80) 

Export  Manager  (0-73,  01) 
Export  Trade  Consultant 
Foreign  Buyer  (0-74. 11) 
Foreign  Operations  Director 
Foreign  Representative 
Importer  (0-73.  01) 

Import  Purchasing  Agent  (0-91) 
International  Salesman 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14) 
Traffic  Manager  (0-98.  92) 


Evening  Extension  Program  - Trade  with 
other  nations  or  groups  of  nations  is  tak- 
ing on  new  aspects.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  is  cooperating  with  the  school 
districts  in  a program  - Export  Expan- 
■ sion.  The  opportunities  for  increased 
trade  as  it  will  affect  our  state  is  covered. 
As  the  conditions  for  trade  develop,  it 
will  be  possible  to  add  market  training 
for  specialized  conditions  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, tariffs  and  U.  S.  Customs  regula- 
tions. 


Places  of  Employment 

Commercial  Bank 
Freight  Forwarder 
Marine  Insurance  Company 
Retail  Establishment 
Transportation  Company 
Wholesale  Establishment 


Community  College  and  Technical - 
Vocational  School  Program  - Where  the 
need  exists  a course  in  international  trade 
is  offered.  The  present  courses  in  Eco- 
nomic Geography,  Sales  Promotion  and 
Principles  of  Marketing  give  everyone  a 
good  base  upon  which  to  build  an  advanced- 
program  of  study. 


Occupational  Description  and  Job  Requirements 

Importing  and  exporting  are  usually  considered  together,  but  their  training  needs 
differ.  In  importing,  the  businessman  will  be  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  U.  S.  mar- 
ket. Not  only  will  they  know  where  to  buy  materials  but  they  will  also  learn  United 
States  customs  regulations.  The  reporter  will  handle  goods  that  meet  the  conditions, 
cultures  and  needs  of  foreign  markets.  A knowledge  of  foreign  tariffs,  laws'and  money 
values  is  necessary. 

Our  nation  is  encouraging  businessmen  to  sell  more  abroad;  the  Department  of 
Commerce  helps  with  trade  leads,  free  display  space  in  United  States  trade  centers 
abroad  and  information  on  foreign  surveys  - general  conditions  and  needs. 

Many  importing  businesses  have  grov/n  from  a small  start  by  one  person.  They 
found  out  what  our  people  need  and  would  buy. 

Recently  the  Port  of  Seattle  checked  on  the  number  of  people  in  wholesale  and  re- 
tail export  - import  trade,  including  banking  and  marine  insurance;  there  were  850. 
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Occupational  Trends 


Washington  is  in  a favorable  position  to  increase  international  trade.  The  World' 
Fair  and  the  greater  use  of  the  Columbia  River  as  a trade  land  will  have  their  effects 
Important  water  ports  are  developing  in  inland  Washington. 


\\  HOLESALE  OCCUPATIONS  - Merchant  Wholesalers 

Manufacturers*  Sales  Branches 
Petroleum  Bulk  Plants,  Terminals 
Merchandise  Agents,  Brokers 
Assemblers  of  Farm  Products 


Types  of  Employment 


Available  Training 


Agent  (1-63.  10) 

Business  Owner 
Buyer  (0-74. 11) 

Broker  (0-91.  80) 

Branch  Manager  (0-73.  01) 
Consultant 

Credit  Analy.st  (0-98.  05) 

Delivery  (7-35.  10) 

Detail  Man  (1-85.  33) 

Exporter  (0-73.  01) 

Importer  (0-73.  01) 

Industrial  Salesman  (1-85) 
Management  Trainee  (0-97. 14)‘ 
Manufacturers'  Representative 
(1-52.  31) 

Manufacturers'  Salesman  (1-52.  31) 
Market  Master  (0-87.  50) 

Market  Research  (0-36. 11) 

Order  Clerk  (1-18.  63) 

Packer  (7-68.  136) 

Personnel  Manager  (0-39.  83)* 
Pricing  Clerk  (1-12.  33) 

Purchasing  Agent  (0-91.60) 

Rack  Jobber  (0-73.  01) 

Receiving  Clerk  (1-34.  04) 

Sales  Engineer  (1-86) 

Salesman,  Wholesale  (1-85) 

Sales  Manager  (0-97.  61) 

Sales  Supervisor  (0-97.  61) 

Shipping  Clerk  (1-34. 13) 

Stockman  (1-38.  01) 


Evening  Extension  Program  - Wholesale 
training  courses  have  been  offered  in  Wash- 
ington state  school  programs.  Several 
helpful  courses  would  be  Special  Problems 
in  Wholesaling.  Principles  of  Selling.  Ex- 
port Expansion,  Traffic  Management  for 
Small  Business.  In  a highly  competitive 
business,  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a 
need  for  more  courses  for  the  middleman 
distributor. 

Communitv  College  and  Technical- 
Vocational  School  Program  - Approximate!} 
ten  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  Mid- 
Management  programs  in  a recent  school 
year  were  receiving  fheir  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  wholesale  industries.  In  the  basic 
marketing  course,  the  functions  and  prin- 
ciples of  wholesaling  are  covered.  As  the 
need  arises,  an  entire  course  in  wholesal- 
ing can  be  offered. 

Occupational  Description  and  Job 
Requirements 


In  wholesale  selling,  and  manufacturer's 
sales,  it  is  rather  common  for  an  individ- 
ual to  have  a territory  for  which  he  is  re- 
sponsible. This  territory  might  consist  of 
part  of  a city  in  a large  urban  community, 
or  it  might  cover  several  states  in  a sparse- 
ly populated  area.  The  salesman's  success 
depends  on  the  development  of  repeat  busi- 
ness with  the  same  customers.  In  many  low  price  merchandise  lines,  such  as  notions 
and  toys,  or  as  cigarettes,  the  salesman's  principle  responsibility  is  service.  This 
service  might  include  inventory  work,  re-stocking  shells  and  display  work.  In  heavy 
machinery  or  the  chemical  industiy,  a salesman  might  be  part  of  a team  of  specialists 
that  may  work  many  months  on  one  particular  account.  In  some  areas  such  as  medical 
supplies,  electronic  equipment,  or  agricultural  equipment,  a salesperson  needs  a tech- 
nical understanding  in  addition  to  his  marketing  training.  Generally,  the  successful 
personality  traits  would  be  a pleasant,  out-going  personality,  a great  deal  of  persis- 
tence, the  ability  to  get  along  with  people,  and  the  ability  to  sense  the  needs  of  the  cus- 
tomer. . 175 
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Wholesale  Occupations  (Cont. ) 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASfflNGTON  Occupational  Trends 


In  Thousands 
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* As  of  Septer  ber  1,  1962. 


Approximately  thirty  per  C'  of  those 
• employed  in  "Trade"  industries  in  the 
state  of  Washington  are  in  the  nolesaling 
field.  As  more  and  more  businesses  com- 
bine their  buying,  a person  in  this  occupa- 
tion could  be  working  on  a committee  of 
experts  for  this  purpose.  The  trend  is  to 
the  use  f f computers  to  check  stock,  sales, 
or  buying  patterns.  All  these  cause  changes 
fvom  v'f  rehousing  to  sales  promotion. 
Training  of  workers  will  be  in  sales  and 
managf  ment. 
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EVENING  EXTENSION  CENTERS 


Types  of  Evening  Extension  Courses 
Taught  in  Various  Centers,  1962-63 


Management  Supervisory  Employee  Specialized 

Training  Training  Training  Training 

County District  Name  Courses Courses Courses Courses 


Policy,  Staffing 
Planning 

Operational  and 
Specific  Phases 

Specific  Businesses 

■ 

General 

Specific  Phases 

CO 
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CO 

CO 

0 

#->1 
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CO 

General 

Specific  Phases 

Specific  Businesses 

Insurance 

Real  Estate 
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Benton  Richland 

X 

Chelan  Wenatchee 

Clallam  Port  Angeles 

X 

Clark  Vancouver 

X 

X 

X 

• 

X 

X 

Cowlitz  Longview 

X 

X 

X 

Franklin  Pasco 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grant  Moses  Lake 

X 

Grays  Harbor  Aberdeen 

X 

King  Auburn 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bellevue 
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X 

X 

Lake  Washington 

X 

Renton 

XJ 

X 

X 

X 

Seattle 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Kitsap  Bremerton 

X 

Lewis  Centralia 

X 

X 

Pierce  Clover  Park 

X 

Tacoma 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Skagit  Mt.  Vernon 

X 
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X 

X 
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MID-jMAJ^  A CEMENT  CENTERS 


CENTERS 


STATUS 


Big  Bend  Community  College- 


Centralia  College 
Clark  College 

Clover  Park  Vocational -Technical  School 
Columbia  Basin  College 
Everett  Junior  College 
Grays  Harbor  College 

Highline  College 

Seattle  (Edison  Vocational -Technical  School) 

Skagit  Valley  College 

Spokane  Technical  and  Vocational  School 

Yakima  Valley  College 


Pre-Mid-Mgt.  1963-64 
Active  1964-65 

Active  1963-64 
Active  1963-64 
Active  1963-64 
Active  1963-64 
Active  1963-64 
Pre-Mid-Mgt.  1963-64 
Active  1964-65 

Pre-Mid-Mgt.  1963-64 
Active  1964-65 
Active  1963-64 
AcWve  1963-64 
Pre-Mid-Mgt.  1963-64 
Active  1964-65 
Active  1963-64 


TYPICAL  MID-MANAGEMENT  COURSES 


Mid-Management  Seminar  and 

Occupational  Training  (Required) 

Accounting  ’ 

Advertising 

Business  Communication 
Business  Finance 
Business  Law 
Business  Mathema.tics 
Business  Organization 
Business  Statistics 
Credit  Management 
Import  “Export  Trade 
Insurance 
Marketing 


Market  Research 
Merchandising 
Personnel  Administration 
Persomiel  Management 
Principles  of  Management 
Real  Estate 
Retailing 

Sales  Management 

Salesmanship 

Sales  Promotion 

Small  Business  Management 

Transportation 

Traffic  Management 

Wholesaling 
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EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DEPARTMENT 
LOCAL  OFFICE  DIRECTORY 


Otto  S.  Johnson 
Acting  Commissioner 
P.  O.  Box  367 
Olympia,  Washington 
Telephone:  753-5000 


Geographical 

Office Address  and  Telephone Manager Areas  Served 


ABERDEEN 


722  West  Second  Street 
Po  O.  Box  600 
Tel:  LEnox  2-7733 


Fred  L.  Pederson  Grays  Harbor  Co.  and 

SW  corner  of  Jefferson 
Co. 


ANACORTES  420  Commercial  Avenue  Claude  D.  Long 

P.  O.  Box  348 
Tel:  CYpress  3-3191 


San  Juan  Co. , no.  half 
Island  Co.,  Skagit  Co., 
(Anacortes  vicinity  only) 


AUBURN  705  Auburn  Avenue  Richard  Hay  ash  i King  Co.  (Part) 

P.  O.  Box  547 
Tel:  TEmple  3-0250 


BELLINGHAM  216  Grand  Avenue  Paul  J.  Grandquis  Whatcom  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  640 
Tel:  734-7200 


BREMERTON  636  Burwell  Stteet  Charles  R.  Larson  Kitsap  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  519 
Tel:  ESsex  7-3793 


CENTRALIA  318  North  Tower  Ave.  Hugh  S,  Allen 

P.  O.  Box  689 
Tel:  736-7651 


Lewis  Co.  and  portion 
of  Thurston  Co.  south 
of  Tenino 


COLVILLE  894  So.  Main  Street 

P.  O.  Box  112 
Tel:  Mutual  4-2557 
Mutual  4-2558 


Charles  R.  Lotz 


Ferry,  Stevens  and 
Pend  Orielle  Co. 


ELLENSBURG  305  North  Main  Street  Harry  F.  Hiner 

P.  O.  Box  38 
Tel:  WAlnut  5-5305 


EPHRATA  54  "B”  Street  Southwest  Harold  D.  Bliss 

P.  O.  Box  1176 
Tel:  SKyline  4-3553 


Kittitas  Co. 


Grant  Co.  north  of  line 
formed  by  Frenchman 
Hills,  Bonneville  Power 
Line  and  GNRR  Nespelem 
Area  of  Okanogan  Co. 
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Office 


Address  and  Telephone 


Manager 


Geographical 
Areas  Served 


EVERETT 


LONGVIEW 


MOSES  LAKE 


MT.  VERNON 


OKANOGAN 


OLYMPIA 


PASCO 


PORT  ANGELES 


RAYMOND 
RENTON  ^ 
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3021  Colby  Avenue 
P.  O,  Box  1229 
Tel:  ALpine  2-5101 


1516  Hudson  Street 
P.  O,  Box  76 
Tel:  425-3100 

815  West  Third  Avenue  ’ 

P.  O.  Box  156 

Tel:  Rockwell  5-4554 


1519  South  Second  St. , 

P.  O.  Box  59 

Tel:  EDgewater 6-2161 


105  Oak 
P.  O.  Box  832 
Tel:  422-2640 


406  South  Water  St. 
Tel:  352-4881 


524  West  Clark  St. 

P.  O.  Box  53 
Tel:  547-3313 

8th  and  Laurel  Streets 
P.  O.  Box  992 
Tel:  457-4435 

218  Duryea  Street 
P.  O.  Box  392 
Tel:  942-2486 

200  Second  Avenue 
P.  O.  Box  478 
Tel:  ALpine  5-3481 


Jack  R.  Martin 


Joe  A.  Johnson 


Snohomish  Co.  except 
Stanwood  and  vicinity, 
Southern  Island  except 
Camano  Island  & Sky-  . 
komish  & vicinity  in 
King  Co. 

I 

Cowlitz  and  Wahkiakum 
Co. 


John  W.  Rea 


Grant  County  south  of 
line  formed  by  French- 
man Hills,  Bonneville 
Power  Line  and  GNRR 
Othello  area  of  Adams 
Co. 


W.  R.  Truax 


Skagit  Co.  except  Ana- 
cortes  and  vicinity, 
Stanwood  and  vicinity 
in  Snehomi-shy  -and 


Camano  Island  in  Island 
Co. 


Daniel  J . Medonich 


Alice  I.  Helenius 


Okanogan  (except 
Nespelem  area)  and 
Chief  J oseph  Dam  area 
in  Douglas  Co. 

Mason  Co,  and  north 
Thurston  Co.  including 
Tenino 


Charles  A.  Vedder 


Floyd  J.  Hill 


Franklin -Benton  Co. 
excluding  west -central 
part  west  of  Benton  City 

Clallam  and  Jefferson 
Counties 


Edwin  S.  Harding 


Pacific  Co. 


Cecilia  Parti ow 


King  Co,  (Part) 
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Office 

Address  and  Telephone 

Manager 

Geographical 
Areas  Served 

SEATTLE 

223  Taylor  Avenue  North 
P.  0.  Box  1748 
Tel:  MAin  3-8900 
MAin  4-3650 

James  G.  :Scanlan 

King  Co.  (Part) 

SPOKANE 

N.  1206  Howard  Street 
C & P Office: 

South  17  Washington  St., 
Tel:  FAirfax  8-9810 

C . Ellwood  Lease 

Spokane,  Lincoln, 
TOitman  and  all  of^ 
Adams  counties  ex- 
cept Othello  area 

TACOMA 

1313  Tacoma  A ve.  South 
Tel:  BRoadway  2-4271 

LeRoy  B.  Rossman 

Pierce  Co. 

TOPPENISH 

9 Washington  Avenue 
P.  0.  Box  832 
Tel:  865-6605 

Nathan  A.  King 

Yakima  Co.  south  of 
Union  .Gap -Benton, 
west -central  part 
(Roza  project  area 
west  of  Benton  City) 

VANCOUVER 

1601  Broadway 
P.  O.  Box  329 
Tel:  Oxford  3-1463 

J.  F.  McDonnell 

Clark,  Skamania  and 
Klickitat  Counties 

WALLA  WALLA  321  East  Main  Street 

P.  O.  Box  78 
Tel:  JAckson  9-3600 


WENATCHEE  403  South  Mission  Street 

P.  O.  • Box  1089 
Tel:  NOrmandy  2-8167 


YAKIMA  403  West  Chestnut  Street 

Tel:  CHestnut  8-2550 


Leonard  A.  Pruss 


S.  Wayne  Wardle 


Robert  A.  Clarke 
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Walla  Walla  Co. , 
Columbia  Co. , Gar- 
field and  Asotin 
Counties 

Chelan  and  Douglas 
Counties  (except 
Chief  Joseph  Dam 
area) 

Yakima  Co.  north 
of  Union  Gap 


VT  OOP  603 

New  York  Women  and  Their  Changing  V/orld,  A Report  and  Recommendations. 

Governor's  Committee  on  the  Education  and  Employment  of  Women,  Albany,  N.Y. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Executive  Chamber,  State  Capitol,  Albany,  York. 

Pub  Date  - Dec64  97p. 

'-'FEMALES;  '-J^EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  ‘-‘EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES;  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  (JOBS);  PART  TIME 
JOBS;  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE;  MAIDS;  HOME  STUDY;  *ADULT  EDUCATION;  PRESCHOOL 
PROGRAMS;  VOLUNTEERS;  ASPIRATION;  MARITAL  STATUS 
NEW  YORK 

The  greatest  single  change  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  last  10  years  has  been  the  increase  in  number 
of  married  women  at  work.  Because  this  brings  changing  problems  and  opportunities,  a special  committee 
recommended  action  programs  on  education,  employment,  and  opportunities.  The  program  to  further  the 
education  of  New  York  State  v/omen  focused  on  the  following  needs:  (1).  new  life  goals  for  women,  (2) 
continuing  education  for  married  women,  (3)  new  ways  for  v;omen  to  find  new  goals  at  home,  (4)  new  v/ays  for 
mothers  to  continue  thei r educat ion  at  home,  (5)  reemployment  for  mature  women,  (6)  state  profit  by  its 
investment  in  teacher  traiaing,  (7)  educational  enrichment  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  (8)  better 
understanding  of  the  roles  of  women  by  boys  and  girls.  The  program  to  improve  the  community  in  utilization 
of  womanpaver  focused  on  the  need  for:  (1)  knowing  more  about  women's  need  for  jobs  and  industry's  need  for 
women,  (2)  more  understanding  by  industry  of  the  present  performance  of  women  workers,  (3)  part-time  work, 
(4)  competent  and  certified  homemaker's  assistants  for  working  mothers,  (5)  occupational  guidance  for 
educated  women,  and  (6)  opportunities'^ for  volunteer  service.  The  programs  to  seek  out  practices  which 
discriminate  against  women's  employment  focused  on  the  need  for:  (1)  restudy  of  protective  labor 
legislation,  (2)  supplemental  legislation  to  promote  employment  opportunities  for  women,  (3)  a new 
understanding  and  more  flexible  application  of  equal  pay  laws,  (4)  more  top  jobs  for  women  in  New  York 
State  Government,  (5)  more  information  about  women  wel 1 -prepared  for  high  level  appointments,  (6)  better 
communications  about  new  opportuni t ies  for  women,  (7)  a breakdown  of  the  invisible  barriers  that  limit 
the  number  of  v/omen  in  high  level  jobs.  A general  recommendation  was  that  several  people  be  appointed  to 
determine  how  these  specific  recommendations  could  be  carried  out.  Background  information  is  given  in  13 
appendixes.  (MS) 
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New  ways  to  encourage  the 
education  of  women  to  naake 
full  use  of  their  talents 
and  training 


A REPORT.  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM 
THE  GOVERNOR’S  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 
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“fFomen  can  and  should  play  a larger  role  in 
our  professional,  business,  political  and  com- 
munity life.  The  future  need  for  leadership  and 
talent  in  our  state  and  nation  demands  that 
every  resource  be  used  to  the  full.” 

NELSON  A.  ROCKEFELLER 
Governor  of  New  York 


i" ; “JFe  have  tried  to  look  at  the  statistics 

I : but  see  the  people  ... 

I to  understand  the  problems 

I ‘ but  see  them  as  opportunities  . . . 

I j and  to  make  action  recommendations” 

I i MRS.  OSWALD  B.  LORD 

; f Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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Members  ej  the  Governors  Commitiee 
on  the  Education  and  Employment  of  vVomcn 

Mrs.  Os\yalti  Bi  Lord,  Chainnun 

Former  U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations; 
member  Advisory  Council  Johns  Hopkins  University’s 
School  for  Advanced  Inteniational  Studies;  Member  of 
the  Board,  Atlantic  Council  of  the  U.S.A. 

John  ii,  Mulhearn,  Vice  Chairman 

Vice  President  in  charge  of  Personnel,  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Bassett 

Director  20th  Century  Club  of  Buffalo,  Head  of  Ameri- 
can Women’s  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  in  Buffalo  during 
World  War  II 

Dr.  Sarah  Gibson  Blanding 

President  Emeritus,  Vassar  College 
Mrs.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos 

Director  of  Special  Activities,  The  New  York  Times 
Lewis  G.  Harriman,  Jr. 

Vice  President,  Manufacturers  and  Traders  Trust  Com- 
pany, Buffalo 
Miss  Eleanor  McMillen 

Executive  Director,  The  Fashion  Group,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Carmel  Carrington  Marr 

Attorney,  Adviser  on  Legal  and  International  Organiza- 
tions Affairs  to  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  U.N. 
Cecil  J.  North 

Retired  President,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
Mother  Eleanor  M.  .O’Byrne 

President,  Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Russell  V.  Stephenson 

Vice  President,  Sale.s,  Mohawk  Airlines,  Utica 
Miss  Ruth  F.  Sturm 

Attorney,  Law  Assistant  in  the  United  States  Customs 
Court,  past  President  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en’s Clubs  of  New  York  State,  Inc. 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Ward 

President,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Jr. 

Vice  President  of  the  Shelte-ing  Arms  Childrens’  Serv- 
ice, member  of  the  Bryn  ! • *,wr  Regional  Scholarship 
Committee 

Dr.  Val  H.  Wilson  (deceased) 

President,  Skidmore  College 


Miss  Edith  T.  Baikie,  E.xeculive  Director 
Mrs.  Anne  Peabody,  Administrative  Assistant 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Owen,  Research  Analyst 
Mrs.  Anne  Abramovitz,  Program  Assistant 

Editorial  Consultant,  Mrs.  Jean  Wade  Hiudlaiib 
Graphic  Designer,  John  L.  Moore 


December  15,  1964 


The  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
Governor,  State  of  New  York 
Albany,  New  York 

Dear  Governor  Rockefeller: 

On  December  23,  1963,  you  appointed  a special  committee  on  the 
Education  and  Emplo>'ment  of  Women. 

In  your  broad  charge  to  the  committee  you  pointed  out  that  New 
York’s  growing  population  and  the  massive  expansion  of  higher 
education  facilities  now  under  way  make  the  work  of  this  special 
committee  of  immediate  urgency. 

You  charged  us  to  think  in  practical  terms  of  what  New  York 
State  can  do  to  help  ajd  in 

— the  education  of  women  to  make  full  use  of  their  talents 
and  training;  and 

— the  education  of  the  community  to  make  full  use  of  its 
trained  and  talented  women 

You  pointed  out  the  size  of  the  problem — that  women  represent 
more  than  half  of  the  fast  growing  population  of  the  State. 

You  stressed  that  the  future  need  for  leadership  requires  that  every 
human  resource  be  used  to  the  full. 

\ ou  leminded  us  that  New  York  State  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  states  in  opening  opportunities  for  all  of  its  citizens,  and  you 
hoped  that  this  committee  would  accept  the  responsibility  of 
making  sure  that  this  continues  to  be  true  in  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  women.  ^ 

You  asked  us  to  study  and  report  to  you  in  three  areas: 

1.  To  recommend  ^vhat  practical  measures  state  agencies 
might  undertake  to  widen  employment  opportunities  for 
women 

2.  To  suggest  how  state  agencies  can  develop  further  op- 
portunities for  guidance,  re-training,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion, leading  to  paid  or  volunteer  employment  of  women, 
especially  married  women  whose  children  no  longer  need  their 
full-tipie  care 

3.  To  review  the  social,  cultural,  and  philosophical  con- 
siderations which  influence  the  education  of  women  today  with 
a view  to  the  formulation  of  long-range  recommendations  for 
action  by  New  York  schools  and  colleges 
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The  committee  has  worked  hard.  We  have  tried  to  look  at  the 
statistics  but  see  the  people,  to  understand  the  problems  but  see 
them  as  opportunities,  to  build  upon  the  great  volume  of  good 
work  and  good  thought  that  has  been  given  to  the  world  of  women 
by  national,  state,  and  local  experts  in  many  areas. 

It  has  been  a thoughtful  committee,  eager  to  return  to  you  with 
a workable  program;  a committee  of  busy  people,  who  came  to 
meetings  promptly,  did  their  required  reading  thoroughly,  and  who 
found  time  in  their  active  lives  to  serve  on  sub-committees  and 
to  go  out  and  find  knowledgeable  consultants. 

As  a committee,  we  have  been  grateful  for  the  active  and  generous 
cooperation  of  the  State  government  offices  consulted,  we  have 
welcomed  and  profited  by  the  good  advice  of  a great  variety  of 
women’s  organizations,  educational  experts,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  and,  eventually,  of  several  hundred  New  York  State 
women  who  shared  richly  of  their  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

We  are  especially  appreciative  of  the  experienced  counsel  of  Dr. 

Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education,  of  Miss 
Guin  Hall,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Woman’s  Program  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  members  of 
your  New  York  Woman’s  Council.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for 
the  thorough,  expert,  and  invaluable  help  of  Miss  Edith  Baikie,  as 
Executive  Director,  and  her  capable  assistants. 

A*nd  wc  have  been  encouraged  by  the  personal  interest  you  have 
shown  in  the  work  of  the  committee  by  coming  to  one  of  its  meet- 
ings and  by  inviting  its  chairman  to  meet  with  your  personal  cabinet 
of  State  department  heads  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  committee. 

The  job  is  not  done,  for  it  never  will  be.  The  changing  world  of 
women  will  not  stand  still.  But  we  have  come'  to  you  with  action 
recommendations.  They  have  the  approval  and  support  of  the 
entire  committee.  And  it  is  our  hope  that  the  program  you  may 
adopt  will  do  its  part  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and  development 
and  full  utilization  of  the  talents  of  New  York’s  women,  today  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Sincerely, 

MARY  P.  LORD 

{Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord) 

Chairman,  Governor’s  Committee  | 

on  the  Education  and  Employment  of  Women  ■ 
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Briefly,  the  committee  recommends 


THREE  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

1.  An  action  program  on  EDUCATION 

— to  further  the  education  of  New  York  State  women 
for  their  roles  in  today’s  world  (see  pages  27  to  36) 

2.  An  action  program  on  EMPLOYMENT 

—to  improve  the  community’s  utilization  of  its  woman- 
power  in  full-  or  part-time,  paid  or  voluntary  employment 

(see  pages  37  to  46 ) 

3.  An  action  program  on  OPPORTUNITY 

— to  seek  out  discriminatory  laws  and  practices  and  invisi- 
ble barriers  to  the  acceptance  and  employment  of  women 

(see  pages  47  to  58 ) 


A brief  outline  of  these  three  programs  follows. 
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On  EDUCATION, 

the  committee  recommends: 

AN  ALL-STATE  EDUCATIONAL  CONGRESS  to  explore 
the  changing  roles  of  women  and  how  education  can  better  fit 
them  for  their  new  opportunities  page  28 

FELLOWSHIP  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  AID  FOR  PART- 
TIME  STUDENTS  with  definite  goals  of  academic  degrees 

page  30 

EXPANDED  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  in  an  efficient 
network  readily  available  to  help  and  encourage  women  inter- 
ested in  further  study  page  31 

A FIOME  STUDY  PROGRAM  at  high  school  and  college 
levels  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the 
continuing  education  of  women  who  cannot  leave  home  page  32 

A PILOT  COMMUNITY  GUIDANCE  CENTER  to  help 
women  explore  their  needs  for  continuing  education  or  train- 
ing for  volunteer,  part-time  or  full-time  paid  employment 

, page  33 

A TEACHERS  RESERVE  to  give  inactive  teachers  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  to  maintain  their  skills,  to  give  the  commu- 
nity the  benefit  of  their  training  and  experience  and  to  serve  as 
a.  model  for  other  professional  and  industrial  reserves  page  34 

PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  at  pre-kinder- 
garten levels  for  districts  where  the  proportion  of  children  from 
disadvantaged  homes  prevents  reasonable  achievements  in  the 
first  school  years  page  35 

A TEACHING  UNIT  for  secondary  American  History  classes 
on  the  changing  roles  of  women  through  the  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  centuries  page  36 

i 
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On  EMPLOYMENT, 
the  committee  recommends: 

A PILOT  STUDY  ON  WOMANPOWER,  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Man- 
power, in  one  of  the  ten  regions  of  the  state  designated  by 
the  Office  for  Regional  Development,  to  provide  factual  in- 
formation on  women  available  for  employment,  both  part-time 
and  full-time,  to  assess  the  merits  of  regional  councils  to  esti- 
mate long-range  manpower  requirements,  and  to  explore  facili- 
ties available  for  training  and  guidance  as  a basis  for  future 
regional  or  state  planning  page  38 

A RANDOM  SAMPLE  SURVEY  of  performance  records  of 
women  workers  in  New  York  State  industry  and  the  use  of  the 
findings  of  this  survey  to  interest  industries  in  widening  oppor- 
tunities for  women  page  40 

A CLEARING  HOUSE  for  part-time  and  possibly  for  volun- 
teer v/orkers  page  41 

STANDARDS  FOR  CERTIFIED  HOMEMAKERS’  AS- 
SISTANTS and  a broad  program  for  training,  certification, 
and  placement  of  homemakers’  assistants,  to  give  status  and 
satisfaction  to  this  vocation  and  to  supply  the  working  mother’s 
need  for  competent  child  and  home  care  page  42 

GUIDANCE  BOOKS  to  be  released  periodically  on  a regional 
basis  to  inform  women  of  opportunities  for  continuing  educa- 
tion and  part-time  and  full-time  paid  and  volunteer  employment 

page  44 

A CONSULTANT  ON  VOLUNTEERS  in  the  State  Social 
Welfare  Department  to  stimulate  training  and  utilization  of 
volunteers  and  a joint  educational  and  voluntary  agency  con- 
ference at  the  local  and  regional  levels  page  45 
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On  OPPORTUNITY, 
the  committee  recommends: 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE’S  LAWS  regulating  hours 
of  work  and  conditions  of  labor  for  women  to  see  whether  the 
present  legislation  is  in  effect  discriminatory  rather  than  pro- 
tective page  48 

ENACTMENT  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  LEGISLATION  to 
enable  State  enforcement  of  provisions  of  the  1964  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  to  promote  employment  opportunities  for 
women  page  49 

RE-EXAMINATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE’S  EQUAL 
PAY  LAWS  and  conformity  to  the  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act 

page  51 

A STUDY  of  measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  promote  in- 
creased appointment  and  promotion  of  women  to  higher  jobs 
in  State  government  . page  52 

CONSIDERATION  OF  A REGISTER  OF  WOMEN  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE  who  are  well  qualified  for  high  level 
appointive  office  page  55 

A PUBLIC  INFORMATION  PROGRAM  for  the  mass  media 
on  how  the  State  and  industry  are  helping  women  to  meet  their 
new  roles  and  new  problems  page  56 

A LONG-RANGE  PROGRAM  to  improve  the  climate  for  the 
acceptance  of  women  in  management — starting  with  a Gov- 
ernor’s Conference  for  Industry  and  a survey  of  the  existing 
patterns  of  usage  of  women  in  upper  level  jobs  page  57 

For  detailed  outline  of  recommendations,  turn  to  page  28. 
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Ihe  committee  also  recognizes  and  appreciates  existing 
programs  in  New  York  State  that  are  of  particular  value 
in  the  education  and  employment  of  women  . . . 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  PRO- 
GRAM which  offers  women  opportunity  for  vocational,  and 
technical  training  and  the  groundwork  for  a liberal  education 
within  reasonable  distance  of  their  homes 

The  St2,te  of  New  York  now  has  28  Coimnunity  Colleges.  These  two- 
year  colleges  are  open  to  all  high  school  graduates  or  persons  with  equivalent 
educational  background.  They  are  operated  at  low  cost  to  students  who  live 
within  reasonable  daily  commuting  distance.  They  provide  post-secondary 
school  education  and  experience  for  all  students^  college  or  university  trans- 
fer education  for  students  interested  and  competent  to  carry  their  studies  to 
the  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  programs  of  vocational  training  beyond  the  high 
school  but  below  the  professional  level  for  students  seeking  immediate  entiy 
into  the  labor  force.  These  colleges  are  particularly  suited  to  provide  guid- 
ance and  training  for  women  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  but  are 
not  in  a position  to  leave  home. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  COLLEGE  PROFICIENCY  EX- 
AMINATIONS which  provide  new  opportunity  for  continuing 
education,  especially  for  married  women 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department  and  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  state  have  sponsored  the  development  of  College 
Proficiency  Examinations  by  which  many  colleges  in  the  state  cooperate  to 
grant  undergraduate  credits  to  individuals  who  now  have  college  level  com- 
mand of  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  college  and  wish 
formal  evidence  of  their  proficiency  for  personal  satisfaction,  job  promotion, 
or  degree  credit.  Test  scores  in  the  examinations  provide  a measure  of  the 
candidate’s  proficiency  in  a given  subject.  When  accepted  by  a college  for 
credit,  they  can  be  translated  into  undergraduate  credits  toward  a college 
degree.  The  State  Education  Department  will  accept  satisfactory  test  scores 
on  appropriate  examinations  in  lieu  of  required  course  credits  for  teacher 
certification  and  other  legal  purposes.  Women  who  wish  to  start  or  continue 
college  work  but  cannot  attend  regular  classes  while  raising  families,  or 
women  who  want  to  continue  their  studies  after  their  children  are  grown, 
as  well  as  adults  in  or  near  retirement  who  wish  to  go  back  to  college  find 
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these  College  Proficiency  Examinations  particularly  helpful.  An  analysis  of 
jthe  background  of  the  candidates  who  took  the  examinations  in  the  spring 
of  1964  showed  that  three  out  of  five  candidates  were  women  and  almost 
80%  of  these  were  married,  many  with  children.  The  average  age  was  be- 
tween 35  and  40. 


THE  WOMAN’S  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  which  offers 
helpful  services  to  women  interested  in  starting  their  own  small 
businesses  and  has  also  filled  a useful  role  in  consumer  education 
and  vocational  guidance 

The  New  York  State  Woman’s  Program  was  first  created  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women  who  wanted  advice  and  counsel  on  operating  small  busi- 
nesses from  their  farms  and  homes.  Later,  with  the  aid  of  the  New  York 
Woman’s  Council,  a group  of  New  York  State  business  and  professional 
women  who  serve  as  volunteer  consultants,  the  committee  has  broadened 
its  activities  to  include  a variety  of  programs,  services,  and  research  activities 
contributing  to  the  needs  of  women  as  employers,  employees,  and  consumers. 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S  PIONEERING  IN  LAWS  REMOV- 
ING BARRIERS  AGAINST  WOMEN  and  in  equal  pay  laws. 
Today  there  are  very  few  laws  in  New  York  State  that  restrict 
the  activities  of  women. 
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These  are  the  facts 

about  New  York  State  women 

WHO?  WHERE?  WHEN?  New  York  State’s  6.5  million 
women  represent  53%  of  the  adult  population  of  New  York 
State.  At  the  time  of  the  1960  census 
22%  were  single 
58%  were  married 

20%  were  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 

In  New  York  State’s  labor  force  of  almost  7,000,000  in  1960 
approximately  2,500,000  were  women.  Across  the  state,  34.4% 
or  one  third  of  New  York’s  workers  were  women — from  a low 
of  29%  in  Nassau-SufFolk  to  37%  in  New  York  City. 


AREA* 

Albany-Schenectady-T  roy 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Elmira 

Nassau-Suffolk 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utica-Rome 

Westchester 


Women  as  per  cent  of  all  workers 

35 

35 

31 

34 
29 
37 

35 
34 
34 
34 


In  the  ten  years  from  1950  to  1960,  women  moved  onto  New 
York  payrolls  at  a faster  rate  than  men. 

* Labor  market  areas  arc  those  established  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
of  the  N.Y.  State  Department  of  Labor. 
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AREA 

Albany-Schcncctady-Troy 

Binghamton 

BnlTalo 

Elmira 

Nassau-SulFoIk 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utica-Rome 

Westchester 


Net  percentage  change  from 
1950  to  1960  in  employmeyit  of 


MEN 

WOMEN 

-2 

4-19 

+7 

4-21 

-1-6 

-l-:5() 

-1-2 

-1-17 

-1-90 

4-118 

-7 

4-12 

4-24 

4-10 

4-28 

4"4 

4-26 

-1-24 

4-36 

In  1940,  30.8%  of  the  state’s  female  population  was  in  the 
labor  force;  in  1960,  37%.  And  in  New  York  State,  as  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  married,  mature  women  are  found 
in  the  labor  force  in  increasing  proportions. 

More  two-job  wives 

As  recently  as  1950,  only  21.6%  of  married  women  living 
with  their  husbands  were  in  the  labor  force,  while  in  1960,  only 
ten  years  later,  this  figure  had  gone  up  to  30.4,  or  almost  one 
in  three. 

fF omen  are  coming  hack  to  work 

This  is  not  a peculiarity  of  New  York  State.  All  across  the 
country,  as  the  1963  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  makes  very  clear,  women  are  rejoining  the 
labor  force  and  playing  an  increasingly  important  part  in  help- 
ing to  produce  today’s  high  level  of  goods  and  serv'ices. 

There  are  many  reasons  why.  The  higher  ratio  of  service 
jobs  to  production  jobs  has  brought  new  opportunities.  Women 
went  back  to  v/ork  in  wartime,  and  a lot  of  them  stayed.  Women 
are  living'longer,  staying  young  and  active  longer.  Family  health 
is  far  better  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  so  that  women  are  less 
likely  to  be  tied  down  by  the  care  of  the  ill.  Labor-saving  equip- 
ment and  prepared  foods  have  cut  women’s  time  in  the  kitchen. 
Labor-saving  machinery  and  shorter  hours  have  opened  up  areas 
of  employment  once  closed  to  women. 

By  1960,  even  the  best  informed  observers  noted  with  some 
surprise  that  three-fifths  of  the  entire  increase  in  New  York 
State’s  labor  force  during  .theBfties-consisted  of  married women. 
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More  married  than  single 

In  tile  New  York  City  area,  mecca  for  young  women  job 
seekers,  single  women  predominate  in  the  labor  force  (55%). 
But  in  all  the  rest  of  the  industrial  centers  of  the  state,  more 
than  half  the  women  workers  are  married. 

Across  the  state,  among  all  women  14  years  and  over  in  1960 
— 52%  of  the  single  women  were  at  work 
(and  many  of  the  rest  were  in  school) 

40%  of  widowed,  divorced,  and  separated  women 
were  at  work  (many  of  them  heads  of  families) 

— 30%  of  married  women  were  at  work 
(we  keep  coming  back  to  this) 

As  women  reach  different  age  levels  the  proportion  who 
are  working  changes.  But  except  for  the  child-bearing  years, 
there  is  no  age  period  which  has  not  shown  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  women  at  work — even  the  group  over  65.  The  me- 
dian age  of  women  workers  went  up  to  42  years  in  1960  (from 
37  in  1950  and  32  in  1940). 


Age  group 


14-17 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  and  over 


Women  workers 

as  per  cent 

of  all 

women  in 

age  group 

1940 

1950 

1960 

7 

10 

13 

60 

55 

54 

41 

35 

36 

30 

37 

43 

|22 

31 

50 

38 

^ 6 

9 
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It  is  vital  to  the  understanding  of  the  recommendations 
in  this  report  for  both  employers  and  women  to  reali2c  that: 

8 out  of  10  of  today’s  young  women  will  be  employed  out- 
side the  home  at  some  time  during  their  lifetime. 

Women  who  begin  work  before  20  and  remain  unmarried 
will,  on  the  average,  continue  to  work  for  40  years  (ac- 
cording to  a recent  national  study). 

Let’s  say  it  another  way : 

Women  who  never  marry  have  a work-life  expectancy  of 
40  years  (the  work-life  expectancy  of  a man  is  43  years) 
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Women  who  marry  and  stay  married  but  do  not  have  chil- 
dren will  work,  on  the  average,  for  31  years 


Married  women  with  children  who  return  to  the  labor 
market  at  30  or  so  still  have  a long  work-life  expectancy 


Let’s  say  it  again! 

Today’s  single  woman  can  expect  to  work 


Today’s  married  woman  is  likely  to  stay  at  work  after 
marriage  or  go  back  to  work 

And  today’s  woman  who  goes  back  to  work  is  likely  to  keep 
on  work'ng 


Why  do  women  work? 

The  pin-money  days  are  over.  Single  women  work,  as  men 
work,  to  pay  their  bills.  Married  women  work,  as  men  work,  to 
help  pay  the  family’s  bills,  to  help  the  family  get  its  share  of 
the  good  life  as  they  see  it,  to  help  pay  for  "the  education  of 
their  children,  and  to  help  meet  community  needs  by  their 
specific  training  or  talents. 

What  do  women  do? 


In  the  spring  of  1960,  women  were  doing  a lot  of  different 
jobs  in  New  York  Stater 


Number  of 

Per  Cent 
of  all 

employed 

employed 

women  (a) 

women 

All  women  employed 

2,269,000 

100 

Clerical  workers 

770,000 

33 

Operatives 

393,000 

18 

Professional  and  technical  workers 

295,000 

13 

Service  workers 

245,000 

11 

Sales  workers 

151,000 

7 

Private  household  workers 

129,000 

6 

Managers,  officials  & proprietors 

81,000 

4 

Craftsmen,  foremen 

30,000 

1 

Laborers 

8,000 

(b) 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

6,000 

(b) 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

4]000 

(b) 

(a)  Figures  are  rounded  to 'nearest  i,ooo  and  do  not  add  to  total 

(b)  Less  than  of  i% 


It  wouldn’t  be  hard  for  anyone  to  guess  that  clerical  work- 
ers headed  the  list.  But  some  of  the  other  group>s  are  worth 
a second  look.  Who  were  the  300,000  "professional  and  techni- 
cal workers”?  97,000  were  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  70,000  were  nurses,  11,000  social  and  group  workers, 
11,000  dietitians,  nutritionists,  and  librarians,  and  12,000  were 
teachers  of  various  special  subjects  outside  regular  schools  and 
colleges.  So  it  would  seem  that  two-thirds  of  the  professional 
and  technical  workers  were  concentrated  in  fields  traditionally 
open  to  women. 

There  are  more  jobs  for  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers  and 
the  rest  today  because  there  are  more  people,  higher  levels  of 
health  care,  and  greater  understanding  of  the  need  for  organized 
and  scientific  treatment  of  social  problems. 

There  is  more  room  for  women  than  for  men  in  such  fields 
as  teachers,  nurses,  and  social  workers,  medical  and  dental  tech- 
nicians, dancing  teachers,  farm  and  home  management  spe- 
cialists. 

, But  what  has  happened  in  other  professions?  The  number 
of  women  doctors,  lawyers,  and  engineers  is  not  increasing  sub- 
stantially. In  fact,  the  number  of  women  engineers  in  New  York 
State  dropped  from  1950  to  1960,  while  the  number  of  men 
engineers  rose  by  41%. 

One  area  of  “professional  and  technical”  work  not  pre- 
cisely defined  is  the  “not  elsewhere  classified”  group.  This  in- 
cludes technicians  and  others  in  the  intermediate,  non-degree 
holding  range  between  craftsmen  and  professional,  often  in  engi- 
neering and  electronics.  It  is  a classification  that  grew  strikingly 
from  1950  to  1960  and  one  in  wliich  the  number  of  women 
increased.  Men  employed  in  the  “not  elsewhere  classified”  pro- 
fessional and  technical  occupations  in  New  York  State  increased 
from  7,300  to  29,000,  women  from  3,900  to  9,600  in  the  ten- 
year  period. 

There  was  increased  employment  of  women  in  administra- 
tive fields  in  the  decade.  In  public  administration  the  number  of 
women  officials  and  administrators  increased  by  37%.  Two-thirds 
of  this  increase  in  supervisory  jobs  for  women  was  in  local  gov- 
ernment. State  and  Federal  government  operations  employing 
New  York  State  residents  showed  much  less  of  a trend  toward 
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the  employment  of  women  in  higher  level  positions. 

In  banking,  the  number  of  women  managers  and  olTici^ 
more  than  doubled,  from  1,1.33  to  2,478,  while  the  number  of 
men,  although  still  predominant  (22^000  in  1960)  increased 
only  50%.  Salaried  women,  officials  and  managers  grew  in 
importance  in  the  state’s  business  services,  a rapidly  expanding 
field.  The  number  of  self-employed  women  in  business  services 
(primarily  insurance  and  real  estate)  grew  substantially,  while 
the  occupation  of  men  in  these  fields  declined.  Opportunities 
for  women  in  executive  or  administrative  posts  in  retail  trade 
continued  to  be  important,  especially  in  those  stores  where  the 
customers  are  women. 

There  are  more  jobs  for  women  as  clerical  workers,  but 
important  shifts  are  occurring  in  the  relative  importance  of  cleri- 
cal work  in  different  industries.  Office  machine  equipment  and 
data  processing  are  eliminating  many  jobs  in  inventory  control, 
payrolls,  and  billing.  Clerical  workers  are  relatively  less  im- 
portant now  in  communications  and  utilities.  But  women  hold 
more  jobs  in  public  administration,  transportation  (particularly 
airlines),  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  and 
real  estate,  business  and  personal  services  and  in  education. 

Women  outnumber  men  as  medical  attendants,  bookkeepers^ 
cashiers,  file  clerks,  office  machine  operators,  payroll  clerks,  re- 
ceptionists, secretaries,  stenographers,  typists,  telephone  operators, 
and  general  clerical  workers.  There  is  a shift  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  women  as  bank  tellers,  cashiers,  and  insurance  adjust- 
ers. In  1950  there  were  twice  as  many  men  bank  tellers  as 
women.  Today  there  are  more  women  than  men. 

There  is  increasing  employment  of  women  as  clerks  and 
demonstrators  in  retail  stores,  as  real  estate  agents  and  brokers,  as 
cooks,  counter  help,  and  waitresses,  and  housekeepers  and  maids 
in  institutions,  as  hospital  and  institutional  attendants.  There  is 
real  need  for  women  as  practical  nurses  and  the  need  is  not 
being  met.  There  are  many  more  women  in  cleaning  jobs’  in 
offices,  plants  and  institutions. 

In  today’s  fast-paced  world,  10  years  is  a long  time.  We  are 
halfway  between  census  periods  now.  It  is  obvious  that  con- 
clusions based  on  1960  information  may  already  be  out  of  date 
and  that  there  wlirbe  many  more  changes  by  1970. 
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Part-time  employment 

One  area  about  which  we  know  too  httle  is  the  extent  of 
part-time  work  in  New  York  State.  In  1959,  according  to  tlic 
last  census,  64%  of  the  women  who  worked  were  employed  for 
40  weeks  or  more,  36%  worked  less  than  40  weeks.  These  less- 
than-full-year  workers  include  factory  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  through  seasonal  or  slack-work  layoffs,  women  who  work 
from  9 to  1 or  other  short  shifts,  many  teachers  who  do  not 
seek  summer  employment,  teen-agers  and  other  women  who  go 
into  the  labor  market  only  for  summer  or  Christmas  jobs.  Since 
1955  part-time  employment  has  been  increasing  at  a faster  rate 
than  full-time.  There  seems  to  be  a need  for  new  ways  to  use 
part-time  workers  and  new  ways  to  help  women  find  part-time 
jobs. 

Here  and  there,  new  ways  are  being  found.  Hospitals,  tele- 
phone companies,  and  other  institutions  are  discovering  imagi- 
native ways  to  use  women  in  less  than  full  day  shifts.  Food  proc- 
essing companies  find  local  farm  and  home  women  happy  to 
pick  up  a few  months’  work  at  their  peak  seasons.  And  the 
general  shortage  of  qualified  workers  in  technical,  medical  and 
health  fields  is  opening  the  way  to  part-time  employment  for 
many  skilled  professionals. 

In  the  clerical  fields  the  recent  growth  of  commercial 
agencies  to  provide  temporary  or  part-time  typists  or  stenogra- 
phers is  an  expanding  source  of  full-time  employment.  Women 
who  develop  specialized  skills  hke  statistical  or  manuscript  typ- 
ing are  in  demand.  And  in  every  community  there  is  a constant 
and  growing  need  and  a wide  variety  of  opportunity  for  capable 
dependable  volunteers. 


Fact.s  and  figures  in  this  section  arc  from  a de- 
tailed report  prepared  for  the  committee  by  Miss 
Irma  Rittenhouse 


“Look  at  the  statistics  — 
but  see  the  people" 

New  York  State  has  always  been  a leader  in  the 

Nvelfare  of  women.  The  Woman’s  Program  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  given  small  business  advice  and  voca- 
tional information  to  more  than  a million  women  since  it  was 
organized  in  1945.  There  has  been  serious  consideration  of  the 
educational  needs  of  women  in  planning  the  Community  Col- 
lege and  Proficiency  Examination  programs.  There  has  been 
recognition  of  women’s  need  for  full  and  part-time  work  in  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Offices.  There  is  healthy  respect 
for  the  volunteer  community  and  political  contributions  of  New 
York  women  at  state,  national,  and  local  levels; 

The  Governor’s  Committee  on  the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment of  Women  began  its  work  in  full  awareness  of  these  facts. 
We  have  had  the  friendly  and  cooperative  help  of  New  York 
State  agencies.  And  we  have  tried  to  look  at  the  statistics  with 
deep  understanding  of  the  people  they  represent  and  the  lives 
our  women  live. 

We  have  thought  in  terms  of 

better  motivation  and  new  goals  for  younger  women, 
who  are  most  likely  to  come  back  into  the  labor  force  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  (and  unlikely  to  see  themselves  in 
this  picture  when  they  are  young) 

— re-education  and  training  of  older  women  and  home 
women  who  have  lost  or  never  acquired  saleable  skills 
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ways  to  inform  the  business  and  industrial  community 
of  the  specific  needs  and  aptitudes  of  women,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  community  of  constructive  use  of  its  woman- 
power,  and  the  intelligent  ways  many  industries  are  adapt- 
ing their  requirements  to  women’s  special  needs 

The  committee  started  with  complete  recognition  of  the 
essential  importance  to  the  State  and  the  community  of  woman’s 
roles  as  wife,  mother  and  homemaker.  We  know  that  many 
women  will  never  need  or  want  anything  more,  and  we  know 
there  is  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  whether  it  is  socially 
desirable  for  women  to  return  to  the  labor  market.  There  is 
difference  of  opinion,  too,  on  whether  such  things  as  today’s 
young  marriages  are  socially  desirable.  But  women  are  marrying 
younger,  having  babies  younger,  completing  their  families 
younger.  And  women  are  coming  back  to  work. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  return  of  married 
women  to  the  New  York  State  labor  market  Ls  more  than  a 
whim.  Some  women  come  back,  as  they  do  in  other  states,  be- 
cause they  are  heads  of  families.  Others  come  back  to  help  the 
family  pay  its  bills.  Others  come  back  to  earn  money  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  And  some  women  come  back  to  or 
never  leave  a job  or  profession  for  which  they  have  special 
training  and  talent  and  they  find  personal  satisfaction  and  self- 
fulfilment  in  their  work. 

Time  did  not  permit  special  studies  of  the  status  of  women 
in  minority  groups  throughout  the  state.  But  we  thought  with 
compassion  of  the  known  fact  that  there  are  more  wives  and 
mothers  at  work  among  Negro  women,  many  of  whom  are  the 
chief  support  and  mainstay  of  their  families  and  who  must  leave 
home  to  earn  money  even  while  their  children  are  young.  We 
know  that  this  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  these  days  when  there 
is  an  awakening  understanding  of  the  community’s  responsibility 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  Negro  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups. 

But  whatever  the  group,  whatever  the  reasons,  the  biggest 
single  change  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  the  increase  in  numbers  of  married  women  at  work. 

We  do  not  regard  this  as  alanning.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  New  York  State  women  live  lives  of  quiet  des- 
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pcration  or  even  extreme  frustration.  We  believe  that  the  women 
of  New  York  State  are  at  least  as  well  adjusted  as  the  women  of 
other  states  in  the  Union  and,  for  that  matter,  other  times  and 
places.  The  majority  of  our  women  are  coping  intelligently  with 
the  complex  demands  of  busy  lives,  they  are  managing  to  be 
companionable  wives,  dedicated  and  understanding  mothers, 
responsible  members  of  the  community,  and  frequently  con- 
tributing members  of  the  business  and  scientific  and  educational 
worlds. 

We  know  that  there  has  never  been  a time  when  so  many 
New  York  State  women  have  completed  so  many  years  of  school. 
Probably  there  never  has  been  a time  when  so  many  women 
have  willingly  accepted  a share  of  community  responsibility  and 
put  so  many  hours  of  womanpower  into  productive  and  worth 
while  volunteer  activities.  Women’s  clubs  and  organizations  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  and  education  of  women.  Hospitals 
and  a wide  range  of  community  services  are  stronger  for  the 
dedicated  work  of  trained  volunteers.  Today’s  children  are 
sturdier,  healthier,  better  educated  than  the  children  of  past 
generations  and  that  speaks  well  for  their  mothers. 

We  know  that  women  in  the  labor  force  and  women  in  the 
upper  levels  of  business  and  professional  service  have  gone  a long 
■way  toward  erasing  the  labels  of  “amateur”  and  “dilettante” 
once  applied  to  women  workers  and  that  today  in  many  fields 
women  work  capably  and  responsibly  and  cooperatively  with 
men  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  their  contributions  are 
recognized  by  increasing  financial  and  personal  satisfactions. 

But  the  changing  world  of  women  brings  changing  prob- 
lems as  well  as  changing  opportunities. 

Let^s  look  at  a few 

PROBLEM:  There  is  increasing  pressure  for  trained  and  tal- 
ented women  to  go  back  to  school  or  back  to  work.  Yet  it  is 
harder  and  harder  for  these  women  to  find  capable  help  at  home. 

PROBLEM:  A bright,  educated  woman  with  time  on  her 
hands  but  no  specialized  training  may  feel  that  her  talents  are 
under-used — but  still  have  no  notion  where  to  look  for  guidance 
and  retraining. 

PROBLEM:  Many  women  have  a very  real  need  to  add  to  the 
family  income,  cither  because  they  are  heads  of  families,  as  many 
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single,  widowed  or  divorced  women  are,  or  because  they  have  a 
natural  desire  to  upgrade  the  education  of  their  children.  But 
jobs  are  hard  to  come  by — and  the  cost  of  earning  money  is 
high. 

PROBLEM:  'I’licre  arc  increasing  numbers  of  women  who  need 
employment  and  who  are  trained  only  for  those  jobs  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  automation. 

PROBLEM:  As  the  number  of  people  over  fifty  increases,  there 
are  more  older  women  who  would  like  to  be  useful  and  who 
need  to  be  needed.  But  what  are  they  to  do?  And  what  does  the 
community  suggest? 

PROBLEM:  There  is  pressure  on  women  to  go  back  to  school 
and  pressure  on  education  to  prepare  adult  women  for  specific 
vocations.  Yet  there  is  very  little  accurate  information  on  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  future.  As  trained  women  pour  into  fields 
which  have  more  than  enough  men  or  young  job-seekers,  what 
does  this  do  to  the  labor  market?  (Today,  for  instance,  there  is 
a general  assumption  that  openings  in  education  will  continue  to 
be  plentiful  for  mature  women.  Yet  how  long  will  this  be  true, 
when  so  many  young*  teachers,  children  of  the  baby  boom  of  the 
40’s,  are  pouring  out  of  New  York  State  institutions?  On  the 
other  hand.  New  York  State  schools  offer  few  courees  in  social 
work  for  older  women,  yet  here  the  shortages  are  still  acute). 

PROBLEM:  There  is  increasing  need  for  trained  technologists 
in  many  fields.  Yet  there  is  a shortage  of  facilities  to  train 
women  in  computer  programming  and  other  new  and  needed 
skills. 

PROBLEM:  There  are  more  women  in  better  paid  jobs  than 
at  any  time  in  history;  but  many  women  in  business  and  the 
professions  still  feel  there  are  invisible  barriers  to  upper  level 
jobs  and  in  some  cases,  through  lack  of  training  or  understand- 
ing, they  are  helping  to  create  their  own  barriers. 

PROBLEM:  There  is  more  variety  of  volunteer  work  than  ever 
before,  but  women  frequently  discover  that  even  volunteer  work 
today  requires  more  than  just  a willing  heart. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  look  at  the  problems  of  the  education 
and  employment  of  women  without  realizing  that  all  education 
and  all  employment  depend  on  maintenance  of  an  economic 
dimate  that  encourages  continued  growth  of  products  and  serv- 
ices and  constructive  research  and  development.  We  know  that 
New  York  State  has  many  programs  in  support  of  business  and 
industry. 

We  have  considered  all  these  things  and  more.  As  we  have 
studied  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  today’s  women,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  changing  world  of  women  is  not  yet  com- 
pletely understood  and  accepted  even  by  the  people  living  in  it. 

With  the  number  and  variety  of  ways  to  continue  educa- 
tion, with  the  numbers  of  women  pouring  back  into  the  labor 
market,  with  the  new  flexibility  of  school  and  industry  hours 
adjusted  to  women’s  double  responsibility  of  home  and  job,  with 
changes  in  discriminatory  practices  in  the  employment  and  pro- 
motion of  women,  it  looks  today,  as  one  woman  put  it  recently, 
as  though  we  may,  in  our  generation,  be  nearing  a milestone 
compai'able  to  the  admission  of  women  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  the  passage  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  Our  young  women  still  start 
very  early  in  life  to  see  their  life  goals  in  teirns  of  home  and 
marriage.  Neither  home  nor  school  is  completely  preparing  them 
to  face  the  fact  of  life  that  most  of  them  will  need  new  goals 
and  occupations  for  three  or  four  decades  beyond  the  child- 
rearing  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  “middle  age”,  for  half  of  our  married 
women,  actually  begins  at  about  32.  Half  of  all  married  women 
are  today  26  or  less  when  the  last  of  their  babies  is  born.  They 
are  32  or  less  when  the  youngest  child  enters  school.  And  im- 
proved health  conditions  indicate  that  women  today  will  live 
for  70  years  or  more.  So  at  32  many  women  face  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  what  to  do  with  40  or  more  years. 

But  we  have  been  thinking  not  only  in  terms  of  women  and 
their  personal  needs  but  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  For  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  the  continuing  education  of  women  must 
have  more  specific  goals  than  merely  self-realization,  in  view  of 
today’s  increasing  pressures  on  the  higher  education  resources 
of  the  nation. 
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The  use  of  volunteers  must  have  deeper  goals  than  busy- 
work  for  the  volunteer. 

The  establishment  of  a Teachers  Reserve  (see  page  34) 
must  have  more  meaning  than  just  to  make  life  interesting  for 
the  teacher. 

Today’s  world  demands  and  requires  full  use  of  .its  re- 
sources and  womanpower  is  a primary  resource. 

We  know  that  New  York  State  has  done  a forward-looking 
job  of  removing  many  of  the  basic  banieis  to  equal  rights  for 
women.  But  it  does, seem  that  many  of  today’s  women,  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  lives,  find  themselves  witli  equal  rights  but 
unequal  problems,  difficulties  and  handicaps  which  in  some 
cases  could  be  alleviated. 

Our  recommendations  are  presented  not  as  final  solutions 
for  all  the  problems  of  women  at  home  and  women  at  work  but 
as  an  interim  program  that  may  improve  the  climate  for  women 
in  our  changing  soaety  and  may  at  the  same  time  help  the  com- 
munity to  explore  some  of  its  changing  opportunities.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  recommendations  we  are  making  may  serve  to 
alert  officials  in  state  and  local  government,  priA^ate  employers 
and  educators  to  think  in  honest,  realistic,  and  compassionate 
terms  about  New  York  State  women. 

Tomorrow! 

There  has  never  been  a time  in  human  liistory  when  a man 
or  a woman  has  had  so  much  reason  to  be  aware  of  how  fast 
tomoiTOw  comes.  How  fast  is  tomorrov/  coming  in  automation? 
Will  jobs  for  women,  jobs  for  people,  disappear?  How  fast  is 
tomorrow  coming  in  population?  Is  it  exploding  faster  than  our 
schools  and  communities  can  catch  up?  How'  fast  is  tomorrow 
coming  in  changing  patterns  of  educational  needs?  Are  we  train- 
ing our  children  for  the  little  job  that  Isn’t  there?  Are  we  giving 
them  enough  or  the  right  kind  of  education  for  the  flexibility 
that  tomorrow  will  demand?  How  fast  is  tomorrow  bringing 
new  needs,  new  problems,  new  responsibilities  before  we  have 
quite  caught  up  with  the  troubles  of  today?  We  don’t  believe 
that,  tomorrow  should  be  allowed  to  swoop  down  on  us  without 
warning.. 
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And  so  we  suggest  that  in  the  particular  area  of  the 
education  and  employment  of  women  the  Governor  should  con- 
sider the  appointment  of  three  or  four  people  to  determine  how 
these  recommendations  can  be  carried  out.  We  hope  this  group 
of  people  will  consider  particularly  how  activities  relating  tQ 
women  can  be  coordinated  within  and  among  the  State  Depart- 
ments of  Civil  Service,  Commerce,  Education,  Health,  Labor, 
Mental  Hygiene,  Social  Welfare,  and  other  departments,  and 
how  interested  organizations  and  individuals  on  local,  state, 
and  national  political  and  business  levels  can  be  kept  informed 
of  -New  York  State’s  present  and  long  range  plans  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changing  needs  of  women  and  the  changing  needs 
of  the  community  for  womanpower. 

If  all  of  this  hard  work  results  in 

— a greater  use  of  women’s  executive  talents  in  the  plan- 
ning and  management  areas  of  government  and  business 

— better  retraining  for  women  who  want  to  return  to  work 
as  their  children  grow  up 

— ^better  understanding  among  employers  of  the  value  of 
mature  women 

— new  developments  that  will  make  it  possible  for  young 
women  to  continue  to  work  toward  serious  goals  and  still 
know  the  joys  of  marriage  and  homemaking 

— greater  use  of  the  homemaking  skills  of  other  women  who 
are  now  untrained 

then  in  this  area  at  least,  the  committee  believes,  we  shall  be 
marching  toward  tomorrow! 


For  detailed  description  of  how  the  committee 
did  its  work,  see  Appendix  1. 
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THREE  ACTION 
PROGRAMS 


presented  to  Governor  Rockefeller 

by  the  Governor’s  Committee 

on  the  Education  and  Employment  of  Women 


On  the  following  pages,  the  committee  presents  details 
and  clarification  of  the  action  programs  outlined  in  brief 
on  pages  5 to  8 of  this  book.  These  programs  are  a direct 
response  to  the  three-way  challenge  presented  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller. 


Governor  Rockefeller  asked : 

“How  can  State  agencies  aid  in  guidance,  retraining, 
and  the  continuing  education  of  women  who  may 
at  some  time  return  to  the  labor  force?” 

The  committee  recommends: 

7.  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  ON  EDUCATION— 
to  further  the  education  of  New  York  State  women 
for  their  role  in  today’s  world 


Governor  Rockefeller  asked: 

Whdt  C(i7i  Stdte  agencies  do  to  open  up  oppottii- 
nities  to  women  and  make  known  to  employers  the 
availability  of  qualified  women?’' 


The  committee  recommends ; 

II.  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
~ -to  improve  the  community’s  utilization  of  its  wom- 
anpower 


Governor  Rockefeller  asked; 

JVhat  long  range  yneasures  might  State  agencies 
undertake  to  widen  opportunities  for  women?” 

The  committee  recommends : 

III.  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  ON  OPPORTUNITY 
— to  seek  out  discriminatory  laws  and  practices  and 
invisible  barriers  to  the  acceptance  and  employment 
of  women 


It  has  been  the  object  of  the  committee  to  think  in  practi- 
cal terms  of  what  can  be  done  right  now  to  make  women’s 
lives  more  meaningful  to  themselves  and  more  useful  to 
the  community.  We  have  thought  very  personally  about 
the  needs  of  New  York  State  women,  g^oup  by  group, 
and  we  are  introducing  each  action  recommendation 
with  an  illustration  of  a particular  woman  to  whom  it 
might  apply. 
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An  action  program  on 

EDUCATION 


to  further  the  education  of  New 
York  State  women  for  their  roles  in 
today’s  world 


NEED:  NEW  LIFE  GOALS 
RECOMMENDATION; 

An  all-state  educational  congress  to  explore  the  chang- 
ing roles  of  women  and  how  education  can  better  fit 
them  for  their  opportunities 

Jane  J is  17.  If  she  follows  the  pattern  of 
her  age  group  in  New  York  State  today,  she 
will  marry  before  she  is  21  and  have  her 
last  child  before  she  is  26.  Beyond  that, 
Janets  view  of  the  future  is  dim.  She  has 
thought  very  little  of  a lifetime  career.  And 
very  little  in  her  education  has  prepared  her 
to  plan  a life  for  herself  beyond  the  years 
when  her  children  will  be  grown.  Nothing 
in  her  htisband’s  education  has  prepared  him 
to  think  of  this  eventuality.  Are  today’s  edu- 
cational patterns  really  ' giving  Jane  the  at- 
titudes, life  goals,  and  vocational  training 
she  will  need? 

A woman’s  life  goals  are  the  product  of  her  environment. 
They  are  the  total  result  of  her  education  from  pre-school  and 
kindergarten  on.  The  committee,  therefore,  proposes  an  all-state 
Educational  Congress  on  the  changing  roles  of  women  and  how 
to  fit  women’s  education  to  their  opportunities. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  Congress,  sponsored  by  the  Governor 
and  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  will  review  the  social,  cultural  and 
economic  changes  affecting  the  lives  of  today’s  women  and  will  ex- 
plore whether  today’s  educational  patterns  from  kindergarten  to 
college  should  be  re-adjusted  to  fit  women  more  realistically  for 
the  roles  they  can  play  and  the  opportunities  open  to  tliem  to 
lead  more  effective  and  productive  lives. 

The  Congress  might  examine  the  psychological  factors  in  to- 
day’s educational  patterns  that  limit  the  long-time  goals  of  today’s 
women  and  are  frequently  unrealistic  in  terms  of  how  many  women, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  will  find  their  way  back  to  the  labor 
market.  It  should  explore  existing  opportunities  for  young  women 
and  determine  how  present  patterns  of  vocational  and  technical 
training  are  measuring  up  to  the  community’s  needs,  especially/ 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  married  women.  It  should  examine 
employment  opportunities  for  mature  women  and  discuss  what  can 
be  done  to  re-educate  or  retrain  women  to  enter  the  working  world 
— and  how  such  good  things  as  New  York  State’s  Community 
College  Program  and  College  Proficiency  Examinations  can  help  to 


meet  this  need.  The  Congress  should  also  consider  the  need  for 
continuing  growth  and  development  of  women  at  home  and  re- 
e.xamine  current  guidance  facilities  and  part-time  educational  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  tlie  committee’s  belief  that  grade  school  years  are  not  too 
early  to  explain  to  today’s  children  that  a woman  may  be  the 
mother  of  John  and  Jane  and  also  have  activities  and  responsi- 
bilities outside  the  home.  Grade  .school  and  high  school  are  not  too 
soon  for  a woman  to  acquire  vocational  skills  and  information  about 
occupational  opportunities.  Along  with  vocational  training  should 
go  realistic  study  of  the  role  of  women  in  the  labor  force  today  so 
that  young  girls  will  be  encouraged  to  take  their  job  preparation 
seriously  and  families  will  be  prepared  to  recognize  its  importance. 
Young  women  workers  need  information  and  understanding  of  the 
possibilities  for  upgrading  and  continued  training  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  increase  their  occupational  skills.  When  they  leave 
the  labor  force  to  have  their  families,  there  should  be  plans  to 
help  them  keep  up  in  their  fields  and  if  necessary  opportunities  for 
retraining,  as  some  companies  are  supplying  now. 

Technical  education  cannot  be  terminal  in  today’s  fast  changing 
world.  It  is  predicted  that  young  workers  entering  the  labor  force 
will  have  to  change  their  work  skills  and  knowledge  at  least  three 
times  during  their  working  careers.  It  is  deeply  important  to  have 
this  understood  by  young  people  before  they  leave  or  drop  out  of 
high  school,  and  it  is  desirable  that  women  understand  the  need  to 
maintain  contact  and  retain  work  skills  while  they  are  raising  fheir 
families. 

Study  of  professional  schools 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Educational  Congress 
also  review  the  limitations  affecting  the  acceptance  of  women  in 
professional  or  graduate  schools  in  New  York  State.  Women  repre- 
sent a very  small  part  of  the  student  body  of  our  graduate  and 
professional  schools  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  the  com- 
mittee finds,  that  there  may  be  some  discrimination  against  the 
admission  of  women  to  many  professional  and  graduate  fields. 
Studies  have  shown  that  even  where  women  leave  these  fields  for 
a time  for  family  reasons,  they  do  return  and  use  the  education 
they  have  obtained.  It  is  important  that  the  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  qualified  persons  to  pursue  their  education  in  all 
fields  be  safeguarded. 

For  copy  of  questionnaire  sent  by  the  .committee  to 
New  York  State  colleges  and  excerpts  of  their 
replies  about  continuing  education,  sec  Appendix 
2.  For  location  of  Community  Colleges,  see  Ap- 
pendix 1 1 
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NEED:  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FOR 
MARRIED  WOMEN 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Fellowship  and  scholarship  aid  for  part-time  students 

Mrs.  B.  has  young  children.  She  is  needed  at 
home.  But  she  would  have  time  to  embark 
on  a planned  program  of  part-time  study  if 
she  could  afford  it. 

Today  there  is  no  State  aid  program  in  New  York  State  for 
women  who,  because  of  other  obligations,  can  study  only  part-time 
(except  a few  graduate  scholai'ships  in  science  and  engineering) . 
The  committee  believes  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  New 
York  State  consider  the  possibility  of  financial  aid  of  this  kind  for 
part-time  study.  We  recommend  a reasonable  initial  appropriation 
for  fellowship  and  scholarship  aid  to  part-time  students.  This  would 
be  a selective  program  available  only  to  qualified  women  who  need 
financial  assistance,  who  can  assume  a responsible  share  of  the  cost, 
who  are  embarking  on  programs  with  definite  diploma  or  degree 
goals,  and  whose  objectives  are  realistic  in  terms  of  background 
and  aptitude. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  this  program  be  incorporated  Into 
New  York  State’s  present  program  of  financial  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  hope  that  this  will  make  it  possible  for  many  capable, 
well  motivated  women  to  develop  their  own  potential  and  be  pre- 
pared to  find  their  way  back  into  the  mainstream  of  community 
life  and  service.  There  would  be  definite  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity in  having  a reservoir  of  trained  and  qualified  womanpower. 


For  further  information  about  the  proposed  pro- 
gram of  financial  aid  for  the  continuing  education 
of  women  on  a part-time  basis,  see  Appendix  3 


NEED:  NEW  WAYS  FOR  WOMEN  TO  FIND  NEW 
GOALS  AT  HOME 

RECOMMENDATION ; 

Expanded  educational  television 

Mrs.  L.  is  a mature  woman  with  a busy  life 
at  home  and  no  immediate  educational  ambi- 
tions. She  could  be  awakened  to  a wider 
world  by  television  programs  about  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  prepared  to  live  in  a 
wider  world  by  educational  television  courses. 

New  York  State  is  far  behind  many  other  states  in  Educational 
Television.  The  committee  feels  strongly  that  it  is  important  for 
New  York  State  to  commit  itself  to  the  expansion  of  Educational 
Television  into  an  efficient  network  readily  available  with  help  and 
encouragement  to  women  interested  in  further  education. 

We  believe  that  women  should  be  able  to  find  courses  on  the 
air  that  would  prepare  tliem  for  College  Proficiency  E.xaminations. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network  should  be  encouraged  to  arrange  a number  of 
programs  concretely  illustrating  ways  in  which  mature  women  are 
currently  performing  important  functions  outside  the  home  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  Other  programs  could  demonstrate  the  real  need 
for  the  talents  and  skills  of  trained  volunteers  at  every  level  of 
community  service.  Others  could  encourage  housewives  to  take 
part  in  political  and  community  action  programs.  In  this  way  we 
believe  that  educational  television  could  play  a ven-  leal  part  in 
clarifying  the  changing  roles  of  women  and  encouraging  recogni- 
tion by  the  community  of  the  importance  of  womanpower. 


For  further  information  on  New  York  State  aid  to 
Educational  Television  and  proposals  for  e.xpan- 
sion,  see  Appendix  4 


NEED:  NEW  \VAYS  FOR  MOTHERS  TO  CONTINUE 
THEIR  EDUCATION  AT  HOME 


RECOMMENDATION: 

A home  study  program  at  high  school  and  college  levels 

Nancy  Jo  has  a baby.  Nancy  Jo  has  had  one 
year  of  college.  Nancy  Jo  is  ambitious.  She 
would  like  to  go  on  and  get  her  degree.  Bui 
she  cannot  leave  home  right  now  even  to  go 
to  the  nearest  Community  College.  How  can 
she  continue  her  education? 

7'he  committee  hopes  that  the  State  Education  Department 
will  explore  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a Home  Study  program 
in  cooperation  with  the  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities within  the  state.  It  would  provide  women  at  home  (and 
sometimes  their  young  husbands)  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
College  Proficiency  Examinations  and  should  be  coordinated  to 
make  that  newly-established  program  even-  more  effective.  There 
seems  to  be  a real  need  for  the  expansion  of  home  study  plans  to 
enable  people  at  all  age  levels  to  establish  credit  for  high  school 
diplomas  and  for  college  work. 


NEED:  RE-EMPLOYMENT  FOR  MATURE  WOMEN 
RECOMMENDATION: 


A pilot  community  guidance  center 

Airs.  A.  is  39.  Her  children  are  in  school. 
Her  days  are  less  crowded.  She  would  like 
to  go  to  work  to  build  up  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children  and  to  feel  more  com- 
fortable and  secure  about  herself  as  a person, 
but  she  has  only  a limited  education  and  she 
does  not  know  where  or  how  to  look  for  a 

i , ' 

job.  Where  can  she  go  for  help? 

It  is  the  committee’s  hope  that  New  .York  State  might  estab- 
lish a pilot  Community  Guidance  Center  to  help  women  explore 
1 their  needs  for  continuing  education  or  retraining  for  volunteer 

or  part-time  or  full-time  paid  employment. 

We  believe  the  Guidance  Center  should  be  equipped  to  evalu- 
; ate  a candidate’s  capabilities,  to  suggest  where  and  how  she  might 

acquire  the  vocational  training  or  retraining  she  needs  to  become 
employable.  It  is  our  hope,  too,  that  the  Guidance  Center  would 
be  well  informed  on  community  needs  and  be  able  to  channel 
! older  women  into  paths  of  usefulness  in  volunteer  service  as  well 

as  full-time  or  part-time  employment. 

; The  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  University  and 

the  Department  of  Labor  should  be  invited  to  cooperate  on  this 
pilot  program  which  might  be  located  in  a community  college.  It 
could  well  be  a part  of  the  pilot  study  program  under  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Manpower.  We  believe  it  should  focus 
on  women  who  have  not  gone  to  college,  as  well  as  college  educated 
I women.  It  should  be  particularly  helpful  in  directing  women  to 

community  colleges  and  other  sources  of  vocational  training  and 
should  be  responsible  for  preparing  and  distributing  publications  on 
vocational  training  and  job  opportunities  for  women  at  all  educa- 
tional levels. 

Research  and  experimentation  are  needed  in  this  area.  If  ways 
can  be  found  through  a pilot  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
older  woman  and  the  needs  of  the  community,  then  this  knowledge 
should  be  shared  and  a regional  group  of  Guidance  Centers  could 
be  developed  to  serve  the  women  and  the  industry  of  the  state. 

Women  who  want  to  know  about  some  available 
programs  for  continuing  education  now,  are  in- 
vited to  read  Appendix  2 
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NEED:  TO  PROFIT  BY  STATE  INVESTMENT  IN 
TEACHER  TRAINING 


RECOMMENDATION: 

A Teachers  Reserve 

Mary  ] was  a teacher.  She  quit  teaching 
when  her  first  baby  was  born.  Today  she  is 
completely  out  of  touch  with  her  profession, 
yet  population  forecasts  indicate  that  the 
community  into  which  she  has  just  moved 
will  some  day  soon  be  deeply  in  need  of 
teachers. 

When  a teacher  quits  teaching  in  New  York  State  today,  to 
marry,  have  a baby,  bring  up  a family  or  for  any  other  reason,  her 
potential  value  as  a teacher  starts  to  slip.  It  is  hard  for  her  to  find 
either  an  incentive  for  or  a method  of  keeping  up  her  skills,  keep- 
ing informed  about  changing  educational  patterns,  keeping  pre- 
pared to  return  to  her  profession  when  she  can. 

A Teachers  Reserve,  which  would  be  open  to  men  and  women 
but  would  inevitably  be  largely  made  up  of  women,  would  give 
the  inactive  teacher  a way  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  profession. 
By  meetings,  bulletins,  and  occasional  opportunities  for  substitute 
teaching,  it  would  enhance  the  intellectual  lives  of  housewives  who 
have  been  teachers.  It  would  give  the  teacher  incentive  and  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  professional  competence  toward  the  day  when 
she  can  come  back  to  the  teaching  force.  It  would  provide  the 
community  with  a core  of  trained  teachers  for  emergency  help  as 
internes,  part-time  teachers,  and  reserve  volunteers. 

New  York  State  is  in  a particularly  happy  position  to  organize 
an  effective  Teachers  Reserve  because  of  the  teacher  certification 
function  of  the  State  Education  Department,  the  extension  pro- 
grams of  its  public  and  private  colleges  and  schools  and  its  profes- 
sional associations  of  teachers. 

It  is  the  committee’s  hope  diat  the  successful  organization  of 
a Teachers  Reserve  would  point  the  way  to  the  development  of 
other  reserve  units  to  provide  training  and  stimulate  incentive  and 
status  for  temporarily  retired  nurses,  home  economists,  and  other 
professional  groups.  In  this  connection,  it  was  interesting  to  learn 
that  some  New  York  State  employers  are  maintaining  their  own 
reserves  of  former  employees  and  conducting  retraining  classes 
for  them. 


For  more  details  on  the  proposed  Teachers  Re- 
serve,  see  Appendix  5 


NEED:  EDUCATIONAL  ENRICHMENT  FOR 
DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 


RECOMMENDATION: 

Educational  programs  at  pre-kindergarten  levels 

Mrs.  K.  is  a day  worker.  She  is  a widow  and 
the  head  of  a family.  She  must  leave  small 
children  at  home  when  she  goes  out  to  work. 
The  children  need  more  than  the  day  care 
Mrs.  K.  can  afford.  They  are  ready  for  the 
school  system.  By  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
them,  they  will  he  both  nutritionally  and 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

The  committee  believes  that  there  is  a most  important  and 
urgent  need  for  the  education  of  ^children  at  pre-kindergarten 
levels — not  just  day  care  but  educational  enrichment  to  give  the 
children  of  disadvantaged  homes  good  background  training  for 
kindergarten  and  school. 

The  purpose  of  kindergarten  is  to  prepare  the  child  socially 
and  mentally  to  profit  from  formal  education,  but  for  many  groups 
today  this  cannot  be  done  in  one  year.  Without  greater  preparation 
the  first-graders  in  many  schools  cannot  achieve  enough  to  avoid 
becoming  progressively  more  maladjusted  to  the  school  system  and 
later  to  society.  On  the  other  hand,  a good  start  for  the  young  child 
might  prevent  the  development  of  such  problems,  and  the  mother 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  have  an  outside  job  could  feel  more  com- 
fortable about  the  safety  and  growth  of  her  children. 

We  suggest,  too,  continuing  study  of  community  patterns 
of  day  care  centers  to  determine  whether  New  York  State’s  facili- 
ties are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  back  to  school  and  back 
to  work  mothers. 


NEED:  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ROLES 
OF  WOMEN  BY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  (who  will 
grow  up) 

RECOMMENDATION: 

A teaching  unit  for  secondary  American  history  classes 
on  the  changing  n.les  of  women  through  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th  centuries. 

John  and  Jane  are  10-year-old  twins.  John 
has  definite  ideas  about  what  he  will  do 
when  he  grows  up.  Some  of  his  ideas  will 
change.  But  some  of  them  will  not.  For 
John  knows  that  he  will  go  to  school  and 
probably  to  college,  and  then  he  will  go  to 
work.  And  from  then  on  he  will  keep  at 
work  in  one  job  or  another  until  that  far- 
away day  he  may  die  or  retire.  Jane  has 
definite  ideas  about  what  she  will  do,  too. 
She  will  grow  up.  She  will  marry.  She  will 
have  a husband  and  a home  and  a child  or 
children.  And  after  that  Janets  ideas  come 
to  a complete  stop.  As  one  young  mother 
put  it  recently  “It^s  hard  to  think  that  you 
have  come  to  the  end  of  your  life  plans  at  24.” 

Man’s  roles  as  an  explorer,  inventor,  workman,  industrialist, 
educator,  statesman,  farmer,  warrior,  and  cowboy  are  fairly  well 
explored  throughout  our  educational  system  and  our  mass  media. 
But  the  schoolchild  rarely  finds  a woman’s  role  spelled  out  in  terms 
other  than  mother.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education  consider  a teaching  unit  for  sec- 
ondary American  history  classes,  on  the  changing  role  of  women 
through  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries  (and  in  passing  suggest 
that  this  might  be  program  material  for  educational  television) . We 
particularly  urge  that  the  unit  be  used  in  classes  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  for  it  is  just  as  important  for  men  to  grow  up  understanding 
wide-ranging  life  goals  for  women  as  it  is  for  women  themselves  to 
see  their  lives  in  a wider  focus. 
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II.  An  action  program  on 

EMPLOYMENT 


to  improve  the  community’s  utiliza- 
tion of  its  womanpower 
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NEED:  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  WOMEN’S  NEED 
FOR  JOBS  AND  INDUSTRY’S  NEED  FOR 
WOMEN 

RECOMMENDATION : 

A pilot  study  on  womanpowcr 

Mrs.  Y.  is  well  read,  well  informed,  well 
motivated.  She  is  staying  at  home  while  her 
babies  are  young.  But  she  is  keeping  in  touch 
•with  her  profession  and  hopes  to  go  back  to 
work.  But  Airs.  Y.  reads  that  automation 
and  other  technical  factors  may  bring  great 
changes  to  the  labor  market.  Will  there  be 
a job  for  her  to  go  back  to? 

In  New  York  State  today,  as  in  many  places  acros.s  the  country, 
nobody  can  really  answer  this  cpie.stion.  We  know  some  of  the 
answers — the  exploding  population,  the  age  shifts  in  tlie  population 
mix,  the  shift  from  I’ural  to  urban  living,  the  speed  with  which  the 
machine  is  swallowing  up  many  jobs  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled 
labor.  We  know  that  full  employment  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  a free  economy,  on  encouraging  the  growth  of  products  and 
services,  and  other  economic  factors.  But  we  arc  still  in  the  dark 
about  many  of  the  facts  needed  to  make  an  accurate  appraisal  of 
the  position  of  women  within  the  labor  market  today  and  the  man- 
power and  womanpower  needs  for  tomorrow. 

The  committee’s  studies  have  revealed  a lack  of  factual  infor- 
mation concerning  womanpowcr  resources  available  for  employ- 
ment both  part-time  and  full-time,  although  there  is  evidence  that 
more  progress  is  being  made  than  is  generally  known. 

For  this  reason,  the  committee  suggests  that  a pilot  study  of 
womanpower  be  conducted  in  one  of  the  ten  regions  of  the  State 
designated  in  the  report  by  the  State  Office  for  Regional  Develop- 
ment, and  that  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Manpower* 
be  designated  to  carry  out  this  special  study  on  womanpower.  This 
pilot  study  would : 

— determine  factual  information  on  women  available  for  em- 
ployment, both  part-time  and  full-time 


* This  committee  includes  the  State  Commissioners  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Education,  Social  Welfare,  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  Director  of  Divi- 
sion for  Vouth. 
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— explore  the  possibility  of  appointing  regional  councils,  each 
representing  a major  industry'  in  the  area  and  drawn  from  top 
leadership,  to  prepare  annual  5-year  forecasts  of  total  man- 
power and  woiiianpower  recpiirements 

— determine  the  most  elTcctive  way  to  provide  orientation  and 
guidance  counseling  for  women — hopefully  at  a nearby  com- 
munity college  but  elsewhere  if  no  college  is  available 

— appraise  the  facilities  available  in  schools  and  community 
colleges  for  providing  new  and  refresher  training  for  women 
and  recommend  expansion  of  facilities  if  they  are  inadequate 

— develop  methods  for  the  continuing  exchange  of  information 
about  tlie  employment  of  women  among  State  and  private 
agencies,  employers,  counselors  and  potential  employees 

It  is  urged  that  this  pilot  study  shall  provide  findings  sufficiently 
detailed  so  they  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  regional  or  State  planning 
by  the  end  of  1966. 


NEED:  FOR  MORE  UNDERSTANDING  BY  INDUSTRY 
OF  PRESENT  PERFORMANCE  OF  WOMEN 
WORKERS 

RECOMMENDATION: 

A random  sample  survey  of  performance  records  of 
^vomen  workers 

Mr.  O.  is  a small  manufacturer.  He  has  em- 
ployed mostly  young  women  workers  who 
come  and  go  and  feels  they  lack  serious  in- 
terest in  their  work.  He  has  never  studied 
the  employment  records  of  mature  women 
to  see  how  well  they  compare  with  men  on 
time  away  from  work  and  other  factors. 

I'he  committee  recommends  that  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower  make  a survey  of  employers  in  New  York 
State  on  a random  sample  basis.  The  survey  would  be  expected 
to  test  the  committee’s  findings: 

— that  significant  numbers  of  women  are  performing  success- 
fully in  key  positions 

— that  some  employers  have  need  for  and  are  utilizing  tlic 
talented  womanpower  available  in  part-time,  full-time,  tempo- 
rary and  odd-shift  arrangements 

— that  many  women  are  reentering  the  labor  market  after  rais- 
ing families.  Although  it  may  take  a little  longer  for  them  to 
get  oriented,  they  turn  out  to  be  more  reliable,  dependable, 
capable  of  assuming  increasing  responsibility,  and  have  lower 
turnover  and  lower  frequency  of  absence 

— that  womanpower  as  a group  is  handicapped  by  certain 
special  limiting  factors.  Among  these  are  the  high  absence 
and  high  turnover  of  younger  women,  physical  restrictions, 
the  competitive  disadvantage  faced  by  mature  married  women 
from  a man  or  woman  with  uninterrupted  work  e.xperience 

— that  there  are  increasing  numbers  of  women  who  have  un- 
interrupted business  careers  and  similar  performance  charac- 
teristics to  men 


For  a suggested  questionnaire  for  this  study,  .see 
Appendix  6 
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NEED:  P^\RT-TIME  WORK 
RECOMMENDATION : 


A clearing  house  for  part-time  workers 

Mrs.  K.  is  busy,  very  busy.  But  she  would 
like  to  keep  up  her  skills  and  interests  out- 
side the  home.  She  could  use  extra  money. 
So  she  would  like  to  fmd  part-time  work  and 
she  does  not  know  where  or  how  to  look  for 
it. 

There  are  women  who  are  happy  to  find  part-time  work  for 
a month  or  two  or  a season.  There  are  industries  in  New  York 
State,  such  as  food  canning  centers,  where  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
work  available.  There  are  other  women  who  want  to  work  a day 
or  two  a week  or  a few  hours  a day.  The  committee  finds  indica- 
tions that  there  is  a growing  desire  for  part-time  work  on  the  part 
of  women  who  are  not  able  to  take  full-time  jobs  and  that  regular 
employment  agencies  have  very  little  advice  or  help  for  them.  It 
is  our  suggestion  that  New  York  State  develop  a clearing  house 
for  part-time  work  in  a New  York  State  agency  or  as  a function 
of  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  (and  we  suggest  that 
the  inclusion  of  opportunities  for  volunteer  services  might  be  con- 
sidered) . 
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NEED:  COMPETENT  AND  CERTIFIED  HOMEMAK- 
ER’S ASSISTANTS  FOR  WORKING  MOTFIERS 


RECOMMENDATION; 

Standards  for  certified  homemaker’s  assistants  and  a 
broad  program  for  their  training,  certification,  and 
upgrading 

Sara  is  a scientist.  She  has  a capacity  for 
hard,  concentrated  work,  a trained  brain,  a 
real  potential  for  important,  deeply  needed 
research.  But  Sara  is  a conscientious  mother. 
How  can  she  concentrate  on  her  field  of  use- 
fulness if  she  has  no  one  she  can  trust  with 
the  children? 

Mary  loves  chddren.  She  has  a limited  edu- 
cational potential.  She  might  drift  in  and 
out  of  the  labor  market  in  various  low-paid 
jobs  for  years.  But  she  has  no  vocational 
training  for  housework.  And  because  house- 
work is  today  at  the  bottom  of  the  status 
ladder  she  has  no  inclinatiori  to  attempt  it. 

The  committee  found  a deep  interest  among  New  York 
women  in  the  problem  of  the  educated  mother  who  wants  to  go 
back  to  her  professional  field  but  suffers  from  the  lack  of  availa- 
bility of  competent  help  at  home.  We  think  this  will  continue  to 
be  a basic  problem  in  the  utilization  of  womanpower.  It  is  our 
recommendation  that  the  proper  New  York  State  agencies  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  development  of  standards  for  Certified 
Homemaker’s  Assistants,  and  a broad  program  of  vocational  train- 
ing,  certification,  and  placement  of  these  qualified  homemaking 
aides  to  give  status  and  satisfaction  to  the  job  and  to  supply  today’s 
need  for  competent  child  and  home  care. 

It  is  hoped  that  vocational  training  for  homemaking  could  be 
upgraded  and  made  a more  important  part  of  the  educational 
pattern  in  the  public  schools  so  that  a girl  might  leave  junior  or 
senior  high  school  with  a Homemaking  Proficiency  Certificate  and 
sound  homemaking  skills. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  New  York  State  Employment  Seivice 
might  serve  as  a placement  agency  for  Certifieci  Homemaker’s  As- 
sistants. It  would  be  desirable,  too,  to  conduct  a continuing  public 
relations  program  to  make  the  housekeeper  known  as  a skilled 
employee  and  to  encourage  community  respect  for  the  standing  of 
this  vocation.  It  is  hoped  that  this  would  bring  employers  up  to 
new  levels  of.  understanding  of  the  employer’s  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  also  be  desirable  to  explore  whether  a re- 
fresher course  in  homemaking  skills  might  be  available  to  mature 
women  and  whether  they,  too,  might  find  new  satisfactions  in 
homemaking  outside  the  home,  if  the  job  is  presented  in  new  terms 
and  with  new  status. 

We  suggest,  too,  that  the  state  explore  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping standards  of  competency  for  various  grades  of  household 
assistants — day  care  of  children,  cleaning,  day  and  night  care  and 
household  management,  care  of  sick,  etc.  Several  consultants  have 
also  urged  that  the  committee  note  the  increasing  need  for  emer- 
gency homemakers.  These  homemakers,  sponsored  by  a voluntary 
health  or  welfare  agency,  provide  emergency  aid  to  households 
where  the  mother  in  temporarily  ill  or  absent.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  should  be  given  further  consideration  by  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare. 


NEED:  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE  FOR  EDUCATED 
WOMEN 

RECOMMENDATION : 

Guidance  books 

Mrs.  O is  a college-trained  woman  who  held 
a good  job  before  she  married.  But  her  skills 
have  grown  rusty,  she  has  done  no  further 
studying.  She  would  like  to  feel  that  she  can 
continue  to  grow  as  a person  and  to  perform 
useful  community  service  but  she  is  a little 
' vague  about  how  to  go  about  it. 

There  is  a real  need  for  a Guidance  Book  for  educated  women, 
presenting  opportunities  for  continuing  education,  for  part-time  and 
full-time  paid  employment,  and  for  worth  while  volunteer  service. 
A book  on  a state-wide  level  would  hardly  be  helpful,  but  the 
committee  suggests  that  a New  York  State  department  be  given 
funds  to  develop  a pilot  Guidance  Book  for  one  region  in  the  state 
with  the  hope  that  it  could  be  adapted  by  volunteer  agencies  or 
organizations  at  other  local  and  regional  levels.  The  book  should  be 
re-issued  on  an  annual  basis  and  could  probably  be  sold  at  a self- 
liquidating  price.  The  committee  believes  that  there  is  a real  need 
for  this  book  and  that  it  could  be  of  key  importance  in  awakening 
women  to  a wider  world  of  opportunity  and  responsibility.  We  hope 
that  it  would  be  enriched  by  information  on  available  educational 
patterns  from  the  State  Education  Department,  job  opportunity 
information  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  a strong  presentation 
of  the  need  for  intelligent,  educated  volunteers  at  the  community 
level  from  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  and  occupational 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  believe  that  volun- 
teer agencies  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  its  distribution  and  sale 
and  that  it  could  be  of  genuine  service  to  women  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 


See  Appendix  7 for  description  of  some  recent 
information  booklets  for  women 
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NEED:  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


RECOMMENDATION : 

Consultant  on  volunteers  and  a joint  educational  and 
voluntary  agency  conference  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Health  and  Hospital  Council* 

Mrs.  Y.  is  willing.  She  has  a trained  mind 
and  executive  ability.  She  is  an  effective 
speaker,  and  her  talents  are  in  demand  by  a 
variety  of  service  organizations  in  her  com- 
munity. But  Mrs.  Y.  feels  sometimes  that 
professional  agencies  are  interested  only  in 
her  ability  as  a doorbell  ringer  and  make 
no  real  effort  to  put  her  trained  skills  to  ef- 
fective use. 

There  is  probably  no  state  that  has  more  volunteers  doing 
more  effective  work  than  New  York  State.  While  the  figures  are 
not  available,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  more  womanpower 
expended  in  volunteer  service  throughout  the  state  than  in  paid 
employment.  Many  of  our  hospitals,  community  seivices,  state  in- 
stitutions, and  political  action  groups  would  be'  in  a sorry  way 
without  the  strong,  capable  and  devoted  volunteers  who  help  to 
keep  them  going. 

But  for  all  this  good  record,  there  'is  still  a strong  need,  the 
committee  feels,  for  better  training,  recognition  and  use  of  volun- 
teers. We  welcome  the  recent  appointment  of  a Consultant  on 
Volunteers  in  the  State  Social  Welfare  Department.  We  hope  that 
this  Consultant,  working  with  the  Interdepartmental  Health  and 
Hospital  Council,  may  study  plans  for  volunteer  recruitment, 
volunteer  training,  and  volunteer  certification  and  that  the  State 
might  consider  a joint  educational  and  voluntary  agency  confer- 
ence not  only  to  plan  better  methods  of  volunteer  training  but  to 
educate  agencies  themselves  on  how  to  use  volunteers  effectively. 

The  new  State  Consultant  on  Volunteers  may  give  fresh  di- 
rection to  the  whole  question  of  the  place  of  the  volunteer,  how  she 
can  and  should  be  trained,  how  the  State  Extension  Service,  Adult 
Education  Centers  and  Community  Colleges  can  contribute  to  her 
training,  and  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  patterns  in  which 
volunteers  are  used  by  state  agencies. 

The  committee  also  recognizes  and  appreciates  that  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  is  pressing  forward  with  the  develop- 


* This  council  includes  State  Commissioners  of  Education,  Health,  Insur- 
ance, Mental  Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare. 


merit  of  places  for  the  training  and  use  of  volunteers  in  public 
welfare  (now  authorized  by  the  social  welfare  law). 

Further  e.xploration  might  be  made  of  the  desirability  of  a 
Central  Bureau  of  Infonnation  for  Volunteers,  a study  of  tlie  exist- 
ing experiments  of  this  kind,  and  the  development  of  a pilot  pro- 
gram other  communities  might  want  to  adopt. 


See  Appendix  8 for  1964  State  legislation  on  vol- 
unteers in  public  welfare  and  notice  of  appoint- 
ment of  consultant 


ni.  An  action  program  on 

OPPORTUNITY 


to  seek  out  discriminatory  laws  and 
practices  and  invisible  barriers  to 
the  acceptance  and  employment  of 
women 
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NEED:  RE-STUDY  OF  “PROTECTIVE  LABOR  LEGIS- 
LATION” 

RECOMMENDATION : 

Review  of  the  New  York  State  Labor  Law 

Miss  A applies  for  a job  at  X factory.  She 
is  turned  down  because  they  require  people 
who  can  work  until  2 A.M.,  and  Miss  A's 
employment  would  violate  the  law.  Miss  B, 
however,  cleans  office  buildings  in  Manhat- 
tan at  night.  She  works  from  5 P.M.  to 
1 A.M.  This  does  not  violate  the  law. 

New  York  State  has  many  laws  regulating  hours  of  work  and 
conditions  of  labor.  Some  of  them  apply  solely  to  women,  such 
as  those  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  in  a factory,  hotel, 
restaurant,  beauty  parlor,  or  mercantile  establishment,  and  prohibit- 
ing night  work  in  certain  instances.  The  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  whether  this  legislation  is  discriniinatory  in  effect  rather  than 
protective.  There  is  no  consistent  philosophy  behind  it  and  there 
are  different  opinions  about  its  value  at  the  present  time.  Much 
of  this  legislation  was  enacted  at  a time  when  we  did  not  have  the 
protection  for  labor  in  general  that  exists  today.  In  some  cases  the 
so-called  “protective  legislation”  prevents  women  from  receiving 
the  same  pay  as  men  and  in  others  it  reserves  the  better  night  jobs 
for  men. 

The  trend  today  is  for  wage  and  hour  legislation  and  regula- 
tion of  working  conditions  to  cever  all  employees,  not  only  women. 
The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  may  also  have  some  effect  on  this 
type  of  legislation.  The  committee  recommends  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  re-examined  and  sample  groups  of  the  women  concerned 
be  interviewed  by  a competent  private  agency  to  find  out  the  facts 
so  that  a logical  legislative  program,  protective  where  necessary  but 
not  discriminatory,  may  be  evolved. 

Jury  duty 

The  committee  also  suggests  elimination  of  the  provision  of 
New  York  State  law  by  which  women  may  claim  exemption  from 
jury  service  solely  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  women.  We  sug-- 
gest  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  replacing  this  provision 
by  an  exemption  for  men  or  women  who  are  needed  at  home  to 
care  for  a young  child  or  invalid  and  that  women  should  be  edu- 
cated to  regard  jury  duty  as  an  opportunity,  a privilege,  and  a 
responsibility. 

See  Appendix  9 and  Appendix  10  on  Protective 
Labor  Legislation  and  Jury  Duty 
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NEED:  SUPPLEMENTAL  LEGISLATION  TO  PRO- 
MOTE EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
WOMEN 

RECOMMENDATION  : 

Enactment  of  supplemental  legislation  to  enable  State 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Mr.  IV  wants  to  employ  an  accountant.  He 
has  always  had  a man.  May  he  advertise  for 
‘‘accountant-male’’? 

Airs.  Y needs  a housekeeper.  May  she  adver- 
tise “Woman  W anted” ? Will  it  be  permis- 
sible under  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
specify  the  sex  of  an  employee  you  want  to 
hire? 

Miss  R applies  for  a position  as  a lawyer,  for 
which  she  is  qualified.  She  is  refused  em- 
ployment because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  firm 
to  hire  only  men  for  legal  positions. 

New  York  State  has  taken  the  lead  in  removing  legal  restric- 
tions on  women.  And  this  year  a new  law  was  passed  stating  that 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  without  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex  is  a civil  right. 

Now  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  applies  to 
inter-state  labor,  has  gone  one  step  further.  It  provides  that  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  sex  is  an  unlawful  employment  prac- 
tice except  where  sex  is  a bona  fide  occupational  qualification.  Jobs 
may  no  longer  be  classified  by  sex  except  where  there  is  a rational 
basis  nor  may  hiring  or  promotion  be  granted  or  refused  on  the 
ground  of  sex  alone,  nor  may  employees  be  excluded  from  training 
programs  on  the  ground  of  sex.  The  prohibition  against  differ- 
ences in  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  and  privileges  of  em- 
ployment appears  to  include  all  aspects  of  employer-employee 
relationships.  The  general  effect  of  the  legislation  should  increase 
opportunities  of  employment  and  advancement  for  women,  al- 
though they  may  have  to  accept  some  changes  in  fringe  benefits 
which  they  now  enjoy.  The  Federal  Act  permits  appropriate  State 
agencies  to  enforce  its  provisions  where  such  state  machinery  exists. 
In  view  of  the  long  experience  of  New  York  State  agencies  in  this 
field  and  their  special  knowledge  of  the  particular  interests  and 
needs  of  New  York  women,  it  is  recommended  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  enable  appropriate  State  agencies  to  assume  the  enforce- 
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ment  function  of  the  Federal  legislation  and  to  extend  coverage 
to  all  women  ein{)loyed  in  the  State. 

If  State  legislation  is  not  enacted,  there  may  be  a difference 
between  the  standards  set  for  inter-state  labor  and  the  standards 
applicable  to  intra-state  labor.  The  enactment  of  State  legislation 
makina:  discrimination  on  the  arround  of  sex  an  unlawful  emolov- 
ment  practice  is  an  appropriate  next  step  in  New  ^’ork’s  polic  y of 
removing  barriers  and  providing  opportunities  for  women.  Further- 
more, in  order  that  new  fields  may  be  opened  up  to  women,  it  is 
important  that  the  exception  on  the  ground  of  a “bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification”  be  fairly  interpreted.  The  committee  urges 
that  women’s  groups,  employers,  and  State  agencies  be  reciuested 
to  make  studies  in  order  to  fonnulate  standards  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  employers,  employees,  and  the  community. 


For  Legal  References,  sec  Appendix  10 
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NEED:  NEW  JNDERSTANDING  AND  MORE  FLEXI- 
BLE APPLICATION  OF  EQUAL  PAY  LAWS 

RI'C:OMMENDATION: 

Re-cxamination  of  New  York  State’s  Equal  Pay  Law 
and  conformity  to  the  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act 

Mrs.  A,  who  supports  a daughter,  assembles 
parts  for  filing  cabinets.  Mr.  B.,  a bachelor, 
also  assembles  parts  for  filing  cabinets  at  the 
same  plant,  and  then  trucks  the  finished  cabi- 
nets to  another  department.  He  receives  ll<f 
more  an  hour. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  enact  an  Equal  Pay 
Law.  It  provides  that  no  employee  shall  because  of  sex  be  subjected 
to  any  discrimination  in  rate  of  pay.  Mrs.  A.,  in  the  example  given, 
may  complain  to  the  New  York  State  Labor  Department,  but,  in 
view  of  long-standing  judicial  and  administrative  interpretations  of 
the  law,  it  is  unlikely  that  a violation  would  be  found  unless  the 
jobs  were  identical.  The  Federal  Equal  Pay  Act,  which  went  into 
effect  in  June  of  1964,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  a comparison  of 
jobs  which  may  be  substantially  the  same  but  not  identical.  Few 
jobs  are,  in  fact,  identical,  and  the  real  issue  is  whether  the  differ- 
ences in  pay  are  reasonable. 

Women  feel  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  pay  because 
men  are  often  given  somewhat  different  duties  and  larger  pay. 
Many  times  those  duties  could  also  be  performed  by  women.  The 
standard  in  the  Federal  Act  is  equal  pay  for  equal  work  on  jobs 
which  require  equal  skill,  effort  and  responsibility,  and  this  allows 
for  a more  liberal  interpretation.  This  law,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  all  women,  and  omits  from  coverage  many  in  low  paying 
intra-state  jobs.  Therefore,  in  order  to  provide  for  a uniform  and 
more  flexible  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  which  is  generally  recognized  and  accepted  in  this  State,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  State  law  be  amended  along  the  lines  of  the 
Federal  law. 

JSeed  for  new  booklet 

In  view  of  recent  changes  in  legislation  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  female  labor  force,  today’s  women  have  need  for 
current  information.  A new  booklet  detailing  the  rights  they  now 
enjoy,  outlining  the  remedies  provided  by  law,  and  explaining  the 
laws  in  layman’s  language,  should  be  prepared  and  distributed 
widely  by  appropriate  State  agencies. 

For  Legal  References,  see  Appendix  10 


NEED:  MORE  TOP  JOBS  FOR  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE  GOVERNMENT 


RECOMMENDATION: 

A study  of  measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  pro- 
mote increased  appointment  and  promotion  of  women 
to  higher  jobs  in  State  government 

Mrs.  L.  works  in  the  State  government.  She 
has  taken  a Civil  Service  examination  for  an 
administrative  post  and  is  one  of  the  three 
persons  certified  as  eligible  for  promotion. 
She  is  well  liked  in  her  present  job  and  has 
done  good  work.  But  when  there  is  an  open- 
ing on  a high  administrative  level,  Mrs.  L. 
is  apt  to  find  out  that  it  has  been  filled  by 
a man. 

The  committee  commends  the  fine  work  that  New  York  State 
has  done  in  upgrading  women  to  p>ositions  of  responsibility.  But 
we  suggest  that  the  New  York  State  government  review  the  climate 
of  acceptance  for  women  at  management  or  top  supervisory  levels 
among  the  agencies  of  the  State  and  consider  further  measures 
which  might  be  taken  to  improve  the  position  of  women  and  their 
promotion  to  higher  posts  in  State  Government. 

The  Civil  Service  Law  provides  that  appointments  and  pro- 
motions shall  be  made  by  the  selection  of  one  of  three  persons 
certified  as  standing  highest  on  the  eligible  list  for  the  position. 
Certification  may  be  limited  to  one  sex  only  when  the  duties  of 
the  position  relate  to  the  custody  or  care  of  persons  of  the  same 
sex,  or  work  of  any  kind,  the  nature  of  which  requires  sex  selection. 
The  over-all  percentage  of  women  in  government  in  New  York 
State  compares  favorably  with  that  of  other  states.  The  percentage 
of  women  in  jobs  paying  over  $10,000  per  year  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  percentage  is  still 
very  small  (9.2%  in  competitive  or  noncompetitive,  and  5.9%  in 
exempt  and  unclassified  service). 

An  analysis  of  twelve  open  competitive  Civil  Service  examina- 
tions reveals  that  the  number  of  women  appointed  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  percentage  of  the  women  who  pass  the 
examination.  These  examinations  were  in  fields  where  women  are 
qualified  and  accepted,  such  as  accounting,  banking,  guidance 
counseling,  and  for  positions  as  senior  attorney,  business  consultant, 
senior  statistician,  and  laboratory  technician. 
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A rcvicwof  six  promotion  examinations  in  which  20%  of  the 
candidates  were  women  and  half  of  tlie  group,  including  half  the 
uomcn,  passed  the  examination,  indicates  that  30%  received  pro- 
motions but  only  2 were  women  (6%). 

Is  there  sufficient  publicity  about  the  civil  service  examinations 
open  to  women  to  attract  well  qualified  women  to  goveniment 
service?  Docs  the  Recruitment  Unit  make  sufficient  contacts  with 
women  s colleges?  Is  there  sufficient  understanding  on  the  part 
of  women  in  government  that  they  are  eligible  to  take  examina- 
tions for  administrative  posts?  Are  they  encouraged  to  do  so?  Is 
the  climate  such  tliat  they  might  expect  promotion  if  qualified? 
Should  the  Governor  send  a special  bulletin  to  each  state  agency 
urging  a review  of  employment  and  promotion  policies  with  a view 
to  improving  the  status  of  women  and  suggesting  that  each  depart- 
ment give  special  attention  to  the  appointment  and  promotion  of 
qualified  w'omcn  to  policy  making  and  administrative  posts? 

Are  there  too  few  women  among  the  State  Civil  Service  per- 
sonnel officers?  Should  there  be  more  women  on  the  Board  of 
Regents?  What  other  measures  could  the  State  adopt  to  lead  the 
way  for  business  and  industry  in  the  important  march  of  w'omen 
to  full  equality  of  opportunity? 

There  arc  several  areas  where  women  might  be  encouraged 
to  participate  and  to  remain  in  State  service  after  completing  the 
program.  These  arc  the  intern-training  program  for  college  gradu- 
ates and  the  public  administration  trainee  program.  In  addition, 
the  fact  that  there  are  part-time  opportunities  in  State  govern- 
ment should  be  better  publicized.  Many  agencies  employ  women  on 
various  part-time  schedules,  daily  or  in  peak  seasons.  There  arc 
part-time  openings,  for  example,  for  clerical  personnel,  accountants, 
nurses,  clinical  psychologists,  consultants  and  research  assistants. 

The  committee  believes  that  not  enough  women  are  being 
encouraged  to  take  examinations  at  professional  levels,  that  women 
are  not  being  informed  of  the  relaxed  restrictions  in  shortage  areas, 
such  as  social  work,  library  science,  dietetics,  etc.— and  of  the. 
accelerated  propams  for  institutional  teachers,  scholarship  aid  for 
public  health  institution  and  social  w'ork  training,  college  pro- 
ficiency examinations  and  other  fine  features  of  New  York  State’s 
educational  program.  And  we  believe  that  volunteer  and  political 
groups  should  be  encouraged  to  have  more  women  in  top  leader- 
ship posts,  and  that  a genuine  effort  should  be  made  through  New 
York  State  schools,  colleges  and  organizations  to  encourage  women 
to  enter  Government  and  politics. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  State  Givil  Service  Department  take 
appropriate  steps  in  keeping  records  according  to  sex  so  that  future 
analysis  and  research  on  women  may  be  facilitated. 
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Insurance 

Plealth  insurance  plans  oft’crcd  to  employees  through  the  State 
of  New  York  make  no  distinction  on  the  basis  of  sex.  However,  the 
life  insurance  available  to  State  employees  through  the  private 
Civil  Service  Employees  Associrtion  provides  for  one  schedule  for 
men  and  another  for  women,  with  lower  coverage  for  women. 
Some  women  desire  higher  coverage  but  may  not  purchase  it. 
The  Association  and  the  insurance  carrier  are  taking  samplings  to 
find  out  whether  sufficient  women  are  interested  in  higher  cover- 
age to  make  it  feasible  to  offer  it.  Since  individual  selection  is  not 
legally  permissible  under  group  insurance  plans,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  plan  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  group. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Association  and  the  carrier  keep  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  insurance  for  women  under  scrutiny,  so 
that  women  are  not  discriminated  against. 


For  Civil  Service  Law  references,  see  Appendix  10 
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NEED : MORE  INFORMATION  ABOUT  WOMEN  WELL- 
PREPARED  FOR  HIGH  LEVEL  APPOINT- 
MENTS 

RECOMMENDATIOxN: 

A register  of  qualified  women  in  New  York  State 

Mrs.  S.  is  a woman  of  broad  gauge  experi- 
ence, judgment,  and  capability.  She  is  well 
known  in  her  own  community  where  she  has 
done  strong  organizational  and  community 
service  work.  But  she  has  held  no  national 
or  state  posts.  She  has  not  been  politically 
active.  It  would  only  be  by  accident  that  her 
name  would  be  mentioned  when  an  appoint- 
ive post  for  which  she  is  eminently  fitted 
might  turn  up. 

The  committee  has  studied  at  length  and  recommends  con- 
sideration of  a Register  of  Women  in  New  York  State  qualified 
for  high  level  appointive  posts.  We  suggest  that  the  State  explore 
the  existing  registers,  such  as  the  one  maintained  by  the  National 
Council  of  Women  and  another  by  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  and  that  the  State  explore  the  possibility  of  en- 
couraging a private  agency  to  develop  this  register  under  a Founda- 
tion grant.  But  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  develop  a register  in 
New  York  State  that  might  eventually  be  coordinated  with  lists  in 
other  states.  For  the  problem  is  acute.  A women  will  not  be  chosen 
for  a high  level  appointment  if  no  one  knows  she  is  qualified — or 
that  she  exists.  Since  this  is  a national  problem  and  one  for  all  the 
states,  the  committee  suggests  to  the  Governor  that  this  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  next  Governor’s  Conference.  We  believe  it  is 
important  to  the  long-range  acceptance  of  women  in  management 
that  government  lead  the  way. 


NEED:  BETTER  COMMUNICATIONS  ABOUT  NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 
RECOMMENDATION : 

A public  information  program  for  the  mass  media  on 
“What’s  New  for  Women” 

Mary  and  Sue  and  Jane  are  clubwomen, 
churchwome?i,  politically  active  women. 
They  think  of  themselves  as  well  informed. 
Helen  and  Della  and  Grace  are  busy  with 
home  and  children  and  don^t  pretend  to 
know  a lot  about  the  outside  world.  But  so 
many  things  have  been  happening  in  New 
York  State  lately,  there  are  a lot  of  things 
both  groups  of  women  doriH  know — and 
would  find  interesting  and  relevant 
There  are  several  existing  programs  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
committee  that  should  be  better  known.  One  is  New  York’s  chain 
of  community  colleges,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  women  who 
cannot  leave  home,  able  to  supjjly  vocational  training  with  a liberal 
emphasis  and  motivation  to  prepare  women  for  vocational  and 
semi-skilled  work.  Another  program  not  enough  women  understand 
Is  New  York’s  newly  adopted  pattern  of  College  Proficiency  Ex- 
aminations, a way  to  earn  college  credits  without  going  to  college. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  State  initiate  a public  information  pro- 
gram on  “What’s  New  for  Women”,  starting  with  a Governor’s  press 
conference  for  the  mass  media — magazines,  newspapers,  TV  com- 
mentators. The  news  program  might  also  present  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing education  of  women  and  continuing  self-development  by 
women,  the  little-understood  likelihood  that  women  today  will  work 
thirty  years  or  more  beyond  the  child-rearing  age,  the  various  steps 
New  York  agencies  are  taking  to  help  New  York  women  under- 
stand the  need  for  strong  life  goals  and  ways  to  plan  and  imple- 
ment their  own  self-development  programs,  especially  the  three 
action  programs  recommended  in  this  report. 

It  is  hoped,  too,  that  this  public  information  program  would 
alert  industry  to  the  many  ways  forward  looking  companies  are 
finding  to  adapt  work  schedules  to  the  needs  of  married  women,  to 
create  part-time  opportunities,  to  keep  in  contact  with  women  em- 
ployees who  left  their  service,  and  to  improve  the  climate  for  women 
in  their  organizations.  The  random  sample  survey  suggested  on 
page  40  might  supply  u.seful  material  for  the  program. 

It  is  particularly  suggested  tliat  the  department  responsible  for 
this  continuing  program  explore  the  po.ssiblllties  of  special  series 
for  women  on  educational  television. 
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NEED:  TO  BREAK  DOWN  THE  INVISIBLE  BARRIERS 
THAT  LIMIT  THE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN 
HIGH  LEVEL  JOBS 

RECOMMENDATION; 

A long  range  program  to  improve  the  climate  for  the 
acceptance  of  women  in  management 

Mrs.  J has  a good  job.  She  is  well  paid. 
She  is  well  liked.  But  she  feels  that  there 
will  come  a day  when  a man  in  her  present 
position  would  move  up  to  top  management, 
and  she  will  not.  Mrs.  J^s  name  is  legion.  At 
every  level  of  government,  industry  arid  busi- 
ness, there  is  apt  to  come  a time  wlieti  a 
woman  meets  an  invisible  barrier,  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a woman. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  hold  a Governor’s 
Seminar  for  Industry  to  discuss  the  improvement  and  upgrading 
of  women  in  business.  This  conference  might  include  discussion  of 
areas  of  discrimination  against  women,  discussion  of  retraining 
possibilities  for  women  who  want  to  come  back  into  business,  study 
of  the  few  management  training  programs  open  to  women  in  New 
York  State  universities  now,  and  serious  consideration  of  the  actual 
and  psychological  factors  that  prevent  the  wider  development  of 
women  executives.  There  might  be  a discussion  of  whether  indus- 
try would  welcome  more  courses  of  the  Cornell  type  on  manage- 
ment training  for  women. 

This  Seminar  could  be  widely  publicized  and  might  help  to 
destroy  the  stereotype  of  the  woman  worker  which  sometimes  serves 
as  a barrier  to  the  promotion  of  women  to  management  jobs.  The 
committee  believes  that  it  could  be  effective  and  important. 

A desirable  outgrowth  of  this  top  level  management  conference 
would  be  active  exploration  on  the  part  of  individual  companies 
of  the  possibilities  for  employing  and  upgrading  women  without 
bias  in  both  full-time  and  part-time  jobs.  This  should  include  a 
searching  look  at  many  kinds  of  jobs  traditionally  and  tacitly 
labeled  “for  men  only.”  Women  have  high  potentials  for  sales 
jobs,  for  instance — selling  products  as  well  as  services.  They  have 
demonstrated  this  in  the  fields  of  real  estate  and  insurance  as  well 
as  in  fashion  and  cosmetics.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  tliere  are  few 
women  members  of  major  sales  staflfs.  Another  suggestion  that 
business  men  might  take  home  from  a conference  on  womanpower 
would  be  the  development  of  on-the-job  training  units  beyond  the 
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iisun]  routine  oriciilution  to  cntiblc  competent  women  to  see  pos" 
sible  pntteins  lor  advancement  and  growth  within  their  organiza- 
tions. Business  should  be  urged  to  take  a hard  look  at  payroll 
records  with  a view  to  answering  honestly  whether  women  are  being 
paid  on  the  basis  of  competence.  Organizations  which  have  devel- 
oped strong  programs  of  upgrading  vv'omen  to  management  levels 
(and  there  are  more  than  are  generally  recognized)  should  be 
invited  to  share  the  results  of  their  experience. 

The  committee  commends  the  good  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  New  York  State  Woman’s  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  suggests  some  consideration  of  extending  the  work 
of  this  department  to  include  possible  discussion  with  top  manage- 
nient  of  what  could  be  done  to  encourage  the  development  of  more 
high  level  jobs  for  women  and  encourage  women  to  look  for  them. 
It  is  suggested,  too,  that  educational  television  stations  be  urged 
to  review  the  symposium  on  women  presented  in  California  and 
consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  program  some  material 
of  this  kind  in  New  York. 
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For  women  only 

This  report  is  primarily  intended  for  legislators,  educators, 
employers,  labor  leadei-s,  officials  of  New  York  State  depart- 
ments and  other  people  interested  in  improving  and  maintain- 
ing a favorable  climate  for  the  employment  and  upgrading  of 
women.  The  committee  hopes,  though,  that  it  will  also  be  read 
by  a great  many  interested  women — women  interested  in  main- 
taining and  improving  their  own  jobs,  returning  to  the  labor 
market,  or  educating  or  motivating  young  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  before  arriving  at  our  final  recommenda- 
tions we  have  talked  to  many  women  and  we  have  talked  to 
many  men  about  women  — employers,  department  heads, 
government  officials,  educators,  lawyers,  experts  in  many  fields. 

It  is  only  fair  to  women  themselves  to  find  a place  in  this 
book  for  the  loyal  opposition — the  men  and  women  who  still 
believe,  with  some  reason,  that  women  themselves  are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  invisible  barriers  to  progress,  that  women  them- 
selves do  some  of  the  things  that  keep  them  from  growing  in 
their  jobs  and  as  people,  that  women  themselves  create  trouble 
for  themselves,  sometimes  by  taking  themselves  too  seriously,  by 
being  too  inflexible,  too  narrow  in  their  views.  “Men  like  people 
who  are  comfortable  to  be  with,”  said  one  executive.  When  a 
woman  learns  to  relax,  learns  to  roll  with  the  punches,  learns  to 
give  as  well  as  take,  learns  to  carry  her  share  of  whatever  trouble 
is  going  around,  she  increases  her  value  to  her  department  and 
her  company.  When  a woman  has  to  be  handled  with  care, 
fuss-budgets  about  little  things,  finds  it  inconvenient  to  stay 
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long  liouiis  when  long  lioui-s  arc  called  for,  or  to  go  to  extra 
tipublc,  when  a woman  talks  too  much  and  keeps  on  talking, 
talks  out  of  turn  and  doesn’t  know  she’s  doing  it,  she  is  not  only 
hurting  herself  but  she  is  doing  the  whole  cause  of  women  in 
business  a disservice. 

Experienced  women  in  business  and  government  share  with 
men  a feeling  that  today’s  young  women  come  to  work  with  no 
great  ambition  to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  necessary  to  go  on 
to  major  jobs.  They  like  to  go  home  on  time,  to  do  their  work 
well  enough  to  get  by  but  not  any  better.  The  woman  who 
spends  her  own  time  to  improve  her  ability,  studies  on  her  own 
time  and  acquires  extra  skills,  the  woman  who  looks  around  for 
extra  tiling  she  can  do  and  docs.them  well  without  thought  of 
immediate  reward  is  rare  enough  in  any  job  or  office.  She  is  the 
woman  who*  doesn’t  need  a book — she  will  get  ahead  on  her  own. 

“The  woman  who  plans  to  marry,  have  a family,  and  stay 
out  of  the  labor  market  doesn’t  stay  in  a job  long  enough  for  ad- 
vancement to  higher  positions”  said  one  New  York  State  depart- 
ment official,  in  a conference  with  our  committee.  “Many 
women  don’t  want  to  bother  with  management,  they  are  satis- 
fied to  earn  a little  money  and  don’t  want  the  extra  work  and 
worry  that  goes  with  a higher  income.” 

“Lack  of  mobility  is  another  factor,”  said  another.  “Women 
cannot  or  will  not  accept  jobs  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  There 
are  openings  for  women  lawyers  in  Albany,  for  instance,  and 
lots  of  women  lawyers  hunting  jobs  in  New  York  City.” 

“Night  work  is  another  obstacle,”  said  one  Government 
official.  “Women  will  not  accept  posts  in  a department  where 
night  work  is  a fact  of  life.” 

New  York  State  is  leading  the  way  in  opening  civil  service 
examinations  for  administrative  positions  to  women  in  secretarial 
grades — and  many  big  business  organizations  are  making  a seri- 
ous study  of  ways  in  which  women  can  be  encouraged  and 
prepared  for  more  responsible  work. 

But  in  the  end  it  is  still  up  to  women.  Good  jobs  go  to 
people  who  are  willing  to  accept  hard,  disciplined  preparation, 
who  are  willing  to  work  a little  harder  than  the  man  or  woman 
at  the  next  desk,  who  are  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
when  the  job  demands  them,  who  can  learn  to  take  defeat  and 
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disappointment  in  stride  and  boiince  back,  who  rarely  make 
life  harder  for  people  working  with  them,  who  are  easy,  relaxed, 
and  confident,  and  who  have  a genuine  desire  to  do  a good  job 
for  the  job’s  sake  and  let  the  rewards  come  when  they  may. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  State  can  remove  feghi  barriers, 
management  can  do  its  best  to  remove  invisible  barriers,  but  only 
qualities  bom  and  bred  in  a woman  herself  will  remove  the  final 
barriers  that  keep  her  from  top  level  achievement.  It  is  our  hope 
that  through  the  work  of  this  committee  and  others  like  it  in 
many^  states  women  v/ill  be  encouraged  to  think  with  new  pur- 
pose and  seriousness  about  their  own  qualifications  for  the  jobs 
they  seek,  about  the  new  opportunities  that  are  theirs  if  they 
will  look  for  them,  about  the  new  responsibilities  that  go  with 
the  opportunities.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  open  all  the  doors 
of  the  world  to  women.  What  matters  more  is  that  women 
should  make  a worth  while  contribution  to  their  life  and  times 
when  they  walk  through. 
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APPENDIX  1 How  the 
Committee  did  its  work 

The  Governor’s  Committee  on  the  Education  and  Employment  of 
Women  was  appointed  and  publicly  announced  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
December  23,  1963,  without  enactment  of  special  legislation.  The  Governor 
had  consulted  regarding  the  appointments  with  the  State  Board  of  Regents, 
which  has  general  supervision  of  the  State’s  educational  system  at  all  levels, 
public  and  private.  The  Governor  outlined  his  charge  to  the  Committee 
in  three  parts  and  asked  for  a re’port  and  specific  program  of  action  within 
a year. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
for  the  Woman’s  Program  of  the  State  Commerce  Department  were  assigned 
as  official  liaison  to  the  Conunittee.  The  Governor  by  special  letter  to  the 
heads  of  the  other  State  Departments  requested  their  cooperation  in  the 
Committee’s  work.  At  a later  date,  the  Governor  had  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  attend  one  of  his  Cabinet  meetings  to  brief  the  department 
heads  on  the  over-all  goals  of  the  Committee  and  to  enlist  their  further 
interest  and  support.  The  Governor  also  attended  one  of  the  working 
sessions  of  the  full  Conunittee  to  give  his  general  views  on  the  Committee’s 
work  and  his  expectation  of  a far-reaching  action  program. 

The  Conunittee  was  assigned  a full-time  Executive  Director  from  the 
Executive  Chamber  Staff  and  a full-time  Secretary.  Later,  a Research 
Analyst  and  a Program  Assistant  were  added.  For  certain  special  studies, 
professional  consultants  were  engaged  to  prepare  position  papers  and  the 
staffs  of  the  State  departments  gave  full  cooperation  in  supplying  data, 
as  requested.  Due  to  the  focus  of  the  Committee’s  inquiries,  the  staffs  of 
the  Labor,  Civil  Service  and  Social  Welfare  Departments  were  particularly 
called  upon,  in  addition  to  Education  and  Commerce,  as  already  noted. 
Particularly  helpful  too  was  the  participation  of  top  officials  of  all  the 
departments  in  an  informal  meeting  with  the  Committee  to  discuss  various 
aspects  of  the  employment  of  women  in  State  Service. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  work,  and  in  advance  of  the  first  Committee 
meeting,  the  members  were  supplied  with  a set  of  general  background 
materials  relating  to  major  issues  and  problems  regarding  the  education 
and  employment  of  women.  A general  outline  of  the  possible  subjects  of 
study  was  prepared  by  the  Chaiman  and  staff  for  consideration  at  the 
Committee’s  first  meeting,  following  numerous  and  helpful  consultations 
with  various  experts  in  the  field  and  with  regional  and  Washington  office 
officials  of  the  United  States  Women’s  Bureau. 

. meeting,  February  28,  1964,  the  Committee  divided  respon- 

sibility for  its  work  among  subcommittees:  Education,  Employment  Policies 
and  Practices,  State  Civil  Service  and  Law,  Register  of  Women,  later  add- 
ing a fifth  on  Volunteer  Work.  These  five  subcommittees  were  asked  to 
explore  the  various  aspects  of  their  respective  assignments  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting  on  their  recommendations  for  concentrated  effort.  ' 

On  May  21,  1964,  the  reports  of  the  subcommittees  were  considered 
and  definite  channels  for  further  investigation  were  decided  on.  Thereafter 
on  June  11th,  an  interim  report  (not  published)  was  sent  to  the  Governor 
advising  him  of  the  areas  of  concentration  of  the  Committee’s  deliberations. 

The  Committee,  due  to  limitations  of  time,  decided  not  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  but  to  secure  counsel  and  advice  in  other  ways.  It  publicized 
the  scope  of  its  inquiry  and  invited  comments  and  suggestions  from  the 
public  by  means  of  general  press  releases  as  well  as  articles  and  notices  in  a 
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variety  of  State  publications^  such  as  tlie  Bulletin  to  the  Schools,  State  Per- 
sonnel News,  State  University  Newsletter,  State  Commerce  Woman’s  Pro- 
gram reports  and  the  like.  It  was  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  organized 
labor  across  the  State  through  a personal  memo  and  press  release  addressed 
to  more  than  400  local  and  regional  union  groups.  The  Committee  also 
solicited  the  views  of  over  200  individuals  and  organizations  particularly 
interested  in  problems  of  employment,  education  and  women’s  activities  by 
personal  letters.  These  included  union  leaders,  business  and  professional 
groups,  state  officials,  women’s  associations,  women  legislators  and  e.xperts 
in  various  fields.  The  presidents  of  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State 
were  similarly  addressed. 

During  the  summer,  intensive  work  went  forward  in  subcommittee 
meetings  and  by  consultants.  I'lie  full  Committee  met  again  on  September 
30,  1964  to  review  the  findings  of  consultants  and  to  approve  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  subcommittees.  On  October  15,’  1964,  the 
Committee  acted  on  a draft  report  incorporating  the  recommendations 
already  approved,  and  discussed  with  the  Editorial  Consultant  the  form 
the  final  report  should  take.  At  a last  meeting,  held  November  jl,  1964, 
the  finished  report  was  discussed,  amended  and  approved.  An  Editing  Com- 
mittee of  three  members  was  authorized  to  act  on  any  necessary  changes. 
The  final  printed  report  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  late  in  December. 

The  major  work  of  Committee  members  and  staff  consisted  of  meetings 
of  subcommittees,  studying  reports  and  other  material,  and  interviews, 
conferences  and  other  contacts  bearing  on  their  work.  These  can  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

EDUCA 1 ION : There  were  numerous  interviews,  conferences  and  cor- 

respondence with  college  officials  and  others  prominent  in  the  field  of 
education.  Of  key  importance  was  the  Chairman’s  personal  letter  enclosing 
a brief 'questionnaire  to  all  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  about 
their  programs  for  continuing  education  for  women.  Special  subcommittee 
meetings  with  Educational  television  officials  to  explore  possibilites  were 
held  with  productive  results. 

EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES:  Meetings  were  held  with  representatives  of 

the  United  States  and  New  York  Departments  of  Labor;  Divisions  of  Man- 
power, Research  and  Statistics,  Labor  Statistics;  Commerce’  and  Industry 
Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  University  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations;  directors  of  Home  Economics  departments  and  Home 
maker  services;  Union  research  departments;  and  directors  of  the  Seven 
College  Vocational  Workshop,  and  Alumnae  Advisory  Service.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  State  Woman’s  Council  of  the  State  Com- 
merce Department  was  secured  to  review  a pilot  questionnaire  for  compa- 
nies employing  women. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  LAW:  Meetings  were  held  with  officials  of  the 

Attorney  General’s  office,  the  State  Civil  Service,  the  State  Commission  for 
Human  Rights,  and  officials  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
on  the  subject  of  possible  discrimination.  Reports  on  legal  aspects  of 
women’s  employment,  and  on  numbers  of  women  in  the  State  service  in 
different  grades  were  also  obtained. 

REGISTER  OF  WOMEN:  Meetings  were  held  with  officials  of  the  New 

York  State  Library  System,  and  with^  the  National  Council  of  Women  and 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women  to  'discuss  ways  of  setting 
up  lists  of  qualified  women. 

VOLUNTEER  WORK:  Numerous  interviews  were  held  with  various 

agencies  using  volunteers,  with  the  New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
Departments  of ^ Social  Welfare,  and  with  representatives  of  important 
sendee  organizations  at  a luncheon  meeting.  Reports  and  other  material  on 
work  of  volunteers  were  obtained  and  circulated. 


A 


GENERAL:  Representative  Committee  members  and  staff  attended  a 

conference  held  in  Washington  in  June  for  Governors’  Committees  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  under  the  auspices  of  the  President’s  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  was 
exchange  of  infonnation  and  excerience  among  State  Committees  and  a 
member  of  the  New  Yorl-  Committee  spoke  informally  to  the  assembly. 
Members  and  staff  attended  a number  of  other  official  meetings  and  con- 
ferences relevant  to  the  Committee’s  work. 

On  all  matters,  as  they  developed,  Committee  members  were  kept  fully 
advised.  Notes  on  all  subcommittee  meetings  and  conferences  were  sent 
to  Committee  members  as  well  as  copies  of  all  written  recommendations  of 
substance  sent  to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  recognized  from  the  beginning  that  time  limitations 
wouM  not  allow  for  study  and  report  on  all  the  many  problems  important 
m the  lives  of  women.  Nor  could  the  Committee  act  upon  all  the  helpful 
. suggestions  which  have  come  to  it.  A number  of  these  proposals  can  be 

referred  for  consideration  by  interested  State  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions and  for  discussion  at  the  various  conferences  which  the  Committee 
has  proposed. 
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Special  Consultants 


Charles  R.  Dalton  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  University  of 

Rochester,  Rochester 

Dr.  Mauritz  Johnson,  Jr.  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Cornell.  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca 

Dr.  Esther  Lloyd-Jones  Professor  of  Education,  Head  of  the  Department 

of  Guidance  and  Student  Personnel  Administra- 
tion at. Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York 

Irma  Rittenhouse  Fortner  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the 

Division  of  Employment,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Dr.  Esther  M.  Westervelt  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York 


Dr.  Westervelt  was  assisted  by  supplementary  information  developed 
from  interviews  at  selected  institutions  by  Miss  Martha  Gonski,  doctoral 
candidate  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  a member  of  the 
Evening  Divi^sion. Student  Personnel  Services  at  the  City  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  Some  data  were  also  supplied  by  Miss  Jeannette 
Scudder,  Dean  of  Women  at  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and 
graduate  student  af  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  ’ 


u on  Volunteer  Work  was  given  valuable  assistance 

^ Mrs.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Schwarz,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  A. 
rlandy,  on  a volunteer  basis. 


Miss  Gwenn  Fink  and  Mrs.  Paula  Bruce  gave  generous  assistance 
to  the  Stan  in  preparation  of  materials. 
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Membership  of  suh-committees 


EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Dr.  Paul  L.  Ward 

Members:  Mrs.  Charles  Bassett  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Harriman,  Jr. 

. Dr.  Sarah  G.  Blanding  Mother  Eleanor  O’Byme 

Mrs.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Jr. 

EMPLOYMENT  POLICIES 

Chairman:  Mr.  John  R.  Mulhearn 

M.embers:  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Harlriman,  Jr.  Mr.  Cecil  J.  North 

Mrs.  Carmel  C.  Marr  Mr.  Russell  V.  Stephenson 

Miss  Eleanor  McMillen 

REGISTER  OF  WOMEN 

Chairman:  Miss  Eleanor  McMillen 

Members:  Mr.  John  R.  Mulhearn 

Miss  Ruth  Sturm 

STATE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  LAW 

Chairman:  Miss  Ruth  Sturm 

Members:  Mrs.  Carmel  C.  Marr 

Mr.  Russell  V.  Stephenson 

VOLUNTEER  WORK 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  Jr. 

Members:  Mrs.  Charles  Bassett 

Mrs.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos 
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APPENDIX  2 Question- 
naire sent  to  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State  of 
New  York 


GOVERNOR’S  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 
22  West  55th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Ju  2-7030 


For  the  information  of  this  Committee,  would  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing three  questions  in  the  spaces  below  (add  additional  sheets  if  desired 
and  any  appropriate  printed  materials  available). 

Institutions  which  normally  do  not  admit  women  students  may  still  have 
replies  to  Question  3. 

1.  Please  indicate  what,  if  anything,  your  institution  is  doing  to  develop 
opportunities  for  adult  women  in  regard  to  a)  guidance,  b)  re-training, 
c)  continuing  education. 

2.  What  plans,  if  any,  does  your  institution  have  for  special  programs  or 
services  in  tJie  future  for  adult  women? 

3.  What  ideas  do  you  and  your  colleagues  have  in  connection  with 
guidance,  re-training  and  continuing  education  for  women,  which  might 
be  carried  out  by 

a^  Your  institution 

b)  Some  other  higher  education  institution 

c)  Some  other  agency 

Please  return  by  May  //,  1964  to: 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  Chairman 
Governor’s  Committee  on  the 
Education  and  Employment  of  Women 
22  West  55th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Second  copy  may  be  retained  for 
your  hies) 


(Name  of  person  completing  form- 
plcase  print) 


(Name  of  college  or  university) 


(Address) 
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A selection  from  the  college  questionnaire  responses 

NEW  APPROACHES  TO  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Following  arc  some  interesting  new  broad  modifications  in  programs  of 
continuing  education: 

1.  Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
Brooklyn  College  established  a Special  B.A.  Degree  Program  for  Adults  in 
1953.  This  program  makes  it  possible  for  adults  attending  in  the  evening 
to  attain  a degree  in  about  four  years.  If  the  students  arc  able  to  attend 
some  day  classes,  they  may  finish  in  three  years.  Brooklyn's  plan  was  one 
of  the  first  to  provide  academic  credit  for  life  experience  (the  idea  of  the 
pioficicncy  examinations)  and  to  help  adults  accelerate  by  tutorial  service 
and  independent  study. 

2.  C.IV.  Post  College  of  Long  Island  University 

In  1961,  C.W.  Post  set  up  the  Center  for  Adult  Studies.  About  90%  of 
those  enrolled  are  housewives.  This  year  about  1261  persons  arc  enrolled 
and  about  2/3  of  them  hope  to  cam  a degree.  About  25%  of  those  enrolled 
drop  out  each  term,  but  many  arc  reported  to  make  great  progress.  Parti- 
cipants may  take  only  one  course,  but  many  take  up  to  12  credits.  In 
most  cases  students  take  courses  with  the  rcgullir  undergraduates  at  the 
College, 

3.  New  York  University*  Division  of  General  Bducation 

In  the  Fall  Semester  of  1964,  the  Division  of  General  Education  will  offer 
an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  Program  for  adults.  This  program  will  meet 
for  two  classes  a night,  two  nights  a week.  It  will  take  four  years  to  obtain 
the  degree. 

4.  Queens  College  of  the  City^  University  of  New  York 

Queens  has  set  up  an  Adult  Continuing  Education  program  which  permits  a 
limited  number  of  carefully  selected  adults  to  matriculate  for  the  B A 
degree  with  advanced  standing.  Much  of  the  study  is  based  on  inter- 
disciplinary seminars  in  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Social  Sciences.  (This  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  that  of  Brooklyn  College.) 

5.  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

Sarah  Lawrence  has  set  up  a Center  for  Continuing  Education  which  offers 
educational  counseling  to  women  beyond  the  normal  college  age  who  have 
completed  some  college  work  and  wish  cither  to  complete  work  for  their 
B.A.  or  pursue  advanced  academic  work  for  some  career  purpose.  The 
Gollcgc  received  a thrce-ycar  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which 
helped  make  the  Center  possible.  Sarah  Lawrence  itself  provides  under- 
graduate  and  graduate  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and  also  assists  in  a 
graduate  program  for  the  preparation  of  school  teachers,  in  which  the 
introductory  courses  arc  given  on  the  Sarah  Lawrence  campus  by  New  York 
University. 

6.  Syracuse  University 

Syra^sc  has  a Center  for  Continuing  Education  for  Women  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  (the  adult  education  division).  Approximately  1400  women 
arc  enrolled  annually  as  part-time  students.  In  addition,  about  600  adult 
women  arc  enrolled  each  year  in  day  or  evening  classes  of  the  School  of 
T Library  School,  College  of  Home  Economics  and  other  divisions. 

ui- u ^ Carnegie  Corporation  grant,  the  University 

established  an  additional  counseling  office  -to  provide  special  guidance  to 
women  who  have  interrupted  their  fonnal  education.  Efforts  arc  being 
made  to  adapt  programs  so  they  will  be  accessible  to  housewives  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  entry  or  re-entry  into  professional  careers. 


COURSES  AND  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  TO 
ADULT  WOMEN 

1.  Adirondack  Community  College,  following  a pattern  which  is  found 
on  several  community  college  campuses  (although  no  other  reporting  com- 
munity college  happened  to  mention  it)  makes  it  possible  for  the  State 
University  at  Plattsburgh  to  offer  on  the  Adirondack  campus  at  Hudson 
Falls  six  graduate  courses,  which  may  be  taken  tliere  for  credit  at  Platts- 
burgh. Adirondack  reports  that  most  of  those  enrolled  in  these  courses  arc 
women. 

2.  The  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany  has  opened  a branch 
of  its  school  of  Library  Science  at  New  Paltz  to  provide  training  in 
librarianship  to  women  from  that  area  in  part-time  study  through  evening 
courses. 

3.  Barnard  College  of  Columbia  University  is  housing  the  Seven  Col- 
lege Vocational  Workshops  which  arc  sponsored  by  Barnard,  Biyn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffc,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  and  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  This  scries  of  ten 
workshop  sessions  is  designed  to  help  mature  women  college  graduates 
rc-orient  themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  labor  market  and  the  community 
and  to  make  use  of  their  abilities  and  education  in  a productive  way. 

4.  At  Cornell  University,  the  Extension  Division  runs  a special  seminar 
for  Women  in  Management. 

5.  Finch  College  in  New  York  City  and  Molloy  Catholic  College 
for  Women  in  Rockville  Centre  report  that  they  have  allowed  women  to 
return  to  them  to  finish  and  qualify  for  their  degree. 

6.  Hofstra  University  in  Hempstead,  L.I.,  opened  its  daytime  bourses 
to  part-time  students  in  1964.  This  year  150  women  arc  attending  part-time 
and  25  arc  full-time  students.  Women  now  comprise  J4  of  the  under- 
graduates attending  part-time  and  comprise  of  the  part-time  .graduate 
students. 

7.  Nassau  Community  College  in  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  reports  that 
adult  women  may  arrange  their  schedules  so  that  their  classes  meet  between 
10  a.m.  and  3 p.m. 

8.  At  New  York  University,  the  Division  of  General  Education,  in 
association  with  the  Urban  League,  has  given  an  intensive  full-time  11  week 
training  program  for  secretaries.  These  courses  arc  intended  to  open  up 
employment  to  Negro  women.  Those  attending  have  ranged  from  young 
to  middle-aged.  Three  such  colirses  for  40-50  persons  at  a time  have  already 
been  given. 

9.  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and  Nazareth  College  of  Rochester  have 
reported  that  they  each  hope  to  encourage  their  drop-outs  to  finish  college 
and  qualify  for  their  degree. 

10.  The  College  of  Education  of  Rochester  University  admits  25-30 
women  Liberal  Arts  graduates  to  a part-time  program  which  ultimately 
leads  to  a New  York  State  certificate  for  elementary  school  teaching. 

11.  Staten  Island  Community  College  is  offering  a course  in  School 
Records  and  Accounts  for  adult  women  who  arc  interested  in  becoming 
clerks  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools.  Similarly,  New  York  City 
^rrirnunity  College  in  Brooklyn  offers  three  education  courses  in  its  Evening 
Division  which  will  enable  women  to  meet  the  licensing  requirements  for 
the  post  of  School  Secretary  in  the  New  York  City  public  school  system. 

12.  The  Cooper  Union  conducts  “an  evening  curricula  ip  art  ,and 
architecture  that  leads  to  academic  certificates  and  for  which  transferable 
credits  are  given.  More  than  J/2  of  this  group  is  women.” 

SOME  INTERESTING  PROPOSALS 

1.  The  State  University  College  at  Fredonia  suggests  that  their  institu- 
tion should  “encourage  ‘drop-outs’  for  marriage  to  include  completion  of 
education  in  their  plans,”  and  “facilitate  part-time  study  programs  for 
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women  who  arc  anxious  to  finisli  interrupted  work  toward  a degree  or 
just  for  personal  development,”  and  “provide  information  about  scope  of 
possibilities  for  employment,  particularly  in  areas  outside  the  traditional 
‘women’s  fields’,”  and  “bring  women  into  discussion  groups  with  women 
students  who  successfully  combined  jnarriage,  employment,  community  work 
to  provide  examples.”  And  “explore  possibilities  for  development  of  nursery 
schools  (as  during  war  years)  which  will  allow  women  to  finish  school  or 
take  additional  work.  It  is  interesting  that  Mother  is  provided  nursery 
care  to  learn  bowling  when  she  goes  to  the  Modern  ‘Leisure  Land’.” 

2.  The  Stale  University  College  at  Buffalo  suggests  that  there  be  an 
establishment  by  the  State  University  of  an  accredited  Library  School  either 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  or  the  State  University 
College  at’ Buffalo  in  order  to  further  the  education  of  persons  who  have 
had  undergraduate  librar>'  work  and  enable  them  to  fill  the  multitude  of 
positions  open  within  the  State  in  the  library  field.  Further,  this  College 
suggests  that  the  State  might  establish  a guidance  program  for  mature 
women. 

3.  Dutchess  County  Community  College  suggests  that  “high  schools 
must  stress  to  girls  the  need  for  higher  education  and  not  in  just  the 
traditional  areas;  for  example,  women  make  e.xccllcnt  technicians  in 
industrial  areas;  we  arc  not  doing  a good  enough  job  in  this  area  at  the 
secondary  level  of  guidance.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  Univer- 
sity College  at  Fredonia  also  stressed  this  point. 

SOME  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  University 
conducted  i survey  of  their  alumnae  last  year  regarding  attitudes  con- 
cerning a refresher  or  continuing  education.  It  is  possible  here  to 
report  only  one  or  two  of  the  many  valuable  findings.  Findings  were 
based  on  a survey  of  graduates  of  even  numbered  years  from  1930  through 
1956;  457  replies  (50.6%)  were  received  from  a mailing  to  904  alumnae. 
60%  of  the  respondents  indicated  some  kind  of  interest  in  continuing 
education,  and  another  22%  said  either  that  they  had  been  continuously 
active  professionally  and  educationally  or  had  recently  embarked  on  a 
study  program.  (It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  percentages  arc, 
of  course,  percentages  only  of  the  50%  w’ho  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
at  all.  One  has  to  assume  that  at  least  a fair  share  of  the  non-respondents 
were  not  at  all  interested  in  the  questions.)  Of  295  replies  to  a question 
regarding  how  long  respondents  had  been  employed  since  leaving  under- 
graduate school,  110  had  been  employed  two  to  five  yeais.  The  length 
of  the  employment  of  the  remaining  number  was;  less  than  two  years  (59) ; 
five  to  ten  years  (59) ; and  ten  years  or  over  (67).  In  response  to  a question 
regarding  preference  for  full  or  part-time  position,  of  251  who  answered 
the  question  52%  preferred  part-time  employment.  Answers  to  the  ques- 
tions concerning  interest  in  studying  for  credit  indicated  that  few  of  the 
icspondcnts  would  be  willing  to  commute  over  an  hour  to  classfes.  Further- 
more, many  of  those  living  around  New  York  City  indicated  that  they  woujd 
he  unwilling  to  commute  into  the  city  for  courses. 

The  response  of  the  New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at  Cornell 
University  indicates  the  way  in  which  certain  fields  may  be  almost  closed 
to  women.  The  response  to  Question  1 was  as  follows:  “We  have  no  plans 
to  develop  opportunities  for  adult  women.  We  have  graduated  52  females 
since  1910.  Very  few  have  used  their  professional  training  for  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  years.  Since  we  must  each  year  deny  admission  to  many 
well-qualified  males,  we  shall  probably  educate  very  few  females.” 

The  response  of  the  King’s  College  at  Briarcliff  Manor  suggests  that 
institutions  not  presently  engaged  in  adult  education  may  be  willing  to 
embark  upon  vcnuturcs  in  this  field.  “As  a four-year  college,  we  have  not 
done  much  in  the  adult  field,  but  we  could.” 

From  detailed  report  on  the  Evaluation  and  Implicationt  of  the  Questionnaire  Returns, 
prepyed  for  the  Committee  by  Dr.  Esther  ,M.  Westervelt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edueation, 
Teachers  College,  (.olumbis  University. 
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APPENDIX  3 Outline  of 
suggested  New  York  State 
program  of  financial  aid  for 
the  continuing  education  of 
women  on  a part-time  basis 

K Financial  aid  is  a great  present  need  of  mature  women  wishing  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

The  aid  should  be  available  to  tliose  interested  in  legitimate  part-time 
study. 

2.  Such  a plan  implies  special  conditions  and  should  require 

a)  evidence  of  need  of  assistance 

b)  that  recipient  assume  reasonable  share  of  cost 

c)  that  program  lead  to  a definite  goal  (diploma  or  degree) 

d)  that  program  and  objective  be  realistic  in  terms  of  applicant’s 

background  and  aptitude 

3.  Those  eligible  to  participate  would  be  women  residents  of  the  Stale 
who  can  be  admitted  to  begin  or  continue  their  education  at  any  recog- 
nized post-secondary  institution  of  higher  learning.  Age  limitations 
should  be  made  (possibly  28-50). 

4.  Applications  would  include  educational  record  and  financial  statement. 
They  would  be  screened  by  a panel  including  at  least  one  educator,  one 
member  of  the  State  Employment  Office,  one  college  financial  aid  officer 
and  several  citizens  with  different  backgrounds. 

5.  Acceptance  of  the  candidate  by  the  panel  would  constitute  a commit- 
ment of  aid  upon  the  student’s  completion  of  part  or  all  of  the  program. 
The  panel  would  not  make  any  awards  in  advance. 

6.  Amount  of  assistance  would  be  set  at  one-half  the  student’s  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  for  the  segment  of  work  completed  as  certified  by  the 
school  or  college.  Alternatively,  there  might  be  a range  of  assistance; 
1/3,  1/2  or  2/3  the  tuition  and  fees  according  to  needs  of  the  student. 

7.  Maximum  awards  would  be  set.  As  illustration,  the  limit  might  be 
$1,000  for  undergraduate  and  $2,000  for  graduate.  Hopefully  this  would 
be  supplemented  by  the  college,  when  needed. 

8.  Students  needing  financial  aid  in  advance  would  have  it  made  available 
through  the  e:cisting  New  York  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corpora- 
tion (NYflEAC)  loans  for  part-time  students.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
would  not  necessarily  be  limited  to  tuition  and  fees  but  the  grant  of  aid 
would  be  limited  to  a proportion  of  tuition  and  fees. 

From  detailed  Report  prepared  for  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Charles  Dalton,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  University  of  Rochester. 

APPENDIX  4 Subcom- 
mittee memorandum  on 
educational  television 

Television  offers  many  potential  opportunities  for  women.  In  the 
area  of  education  the  availability  of  specific  courses  of  instruction,  cultural 
material  and  matters  of  general  information  can  provide  a positive  benefit 
to  women  whose  household  responsibilities  make  concerts  and  museum  going 
difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  experience. 
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For  women  seeking  new  avenues  of  employment  t •jportunity,  educa^ 
tional  television  stations  provide  information  and  wider  horizons  of  ideas 
not  usually  available  through  other  media..  Most  important,  they  have 
opened  the  door  to  work  situations  in  writing,  production,  personnel  work, 
planning,  costuming,  Scene  design  and  assistantships  to  ran.king  executives 
and  the  like.  The  satisfactions  which  the  medium  can  suggest  to  v/omen  are 
many  and  various. 

In  Isew  York  State  educational  television  is  provided  primarily  in  two 
forms— (1)  through  programs  produced  and  televised  by  local  ETV  Coun- 
cils, chartered  by  Uic  Regents;  and  (2)  through  closed  circuit  or  low- 
powered  open  circuit  facilities  owned  and  operated  by  school  systems  and 
colleges.  The  State  assists  in  the  support  of  these  programs  through  the 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for  ETV  by  the  Legislature.  The  present 
appropriation  "is  $1.2  million. 

The  first  New  York  State  plan  for  educational  television  was  enacted 
in  1952.  In  it  provision  was  made  for  community  action  to  meet  educational 
television  demands.  The  first  educational  television  council  was  chartered 
in  1953  and  up  to  the  present  time  9 councils  have  thus  far  been  chartered. 
Simultaneous  with  the  development  of  educational  television  councils  for 
open-circuit  broadcasting  came  an  experimental  plan  and  later  the  enact- 
ment of  amendments  to  the  Education  Law  for  Local  Assistance  in  the 
form  of  Aid-to-Schools  programs  for  a five-year  period  of  time.  The  Aid- 
to-Schools  programs  arc  based  on  the  assumption  that  at  the  end  of  five 
years  these  school  programs  will  be  self  supporting  out  of  regular  opera- 
tional and  capital  outlay  budgets  of  the  public  schools. 

^962,  in  response  to  a recommendation  by  the  Hcald  Committee 
on  Higher  Education,  the  Department  completed  a carefully  developed 
plan  for  the  use  of  television  in  higher  education.  (Sec  Television  ^nd 
Higher  Education,  by  Glenn  Starlin).  The  “Starlin  Plan’’  recommended 
a realistic  and  forward  looking  program  for  expanding  ETV  in  the  State 
with  particular  reference  to  its  potential  in  meeting  seme  of  the  increasing 
demands  in  higher  education.  It  envisions  a state-wide  network  which 
ultimately  could  link  all  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  report  recom- 
that  the  State  approve  funds  for  1963-64  of  approximately  $1.25 
million  to  initiate  the  first  phase  of  the  state-wide  open-circuit  educational 
television  plan,  and  that^  additional  funds  of  slightly  more  than  a million 
dollars  yearly  be  appropriated  for  development  of  other  phases  of  the  State 
plan  through  the  next  five  years.” 

No  funds  have  yet  been  appropriated  to  implement  the  state-wide  net- 
work program.  The  present  appropriation  of  $1.2  million,  in  addition  to 
supporting  the  maintenance  in  the  State  Education  Department  of  an 
educational  communications  office  and  a modest  instructional  technology 
program,  provides  matching  grants  to  24  school  districts  and  pays  for 
contracts  made  with  the  local  councils  for  producing  programs  of  value  to 
the  local  schools  and  colleges.  A library  of  kinescopes  of  video  tapes  of  the 
programs  locally  produced  with  State  funds  is  kept  in  the  Department  and 
IS  made  available  to  television  stations,  c^chools  and  colleges. 

Adequate  support  of  educational  u*e%*ision  will  enable  tlie  State  to  do 
the  following: 

public  school  systems  to  implement  cooperatively,  needed 
rapid  development  of  ETV  systems  for  instructional  services  (at  the  present 
time  hundretis  of  school  systems  are  ready  to  move  and  are  anxious  for 
btate  matching  funds); 


* communities  that  have  been  held  back  by  the  high,  initial 

capital  outlay  costs.  Such  communities  can  use  State  matching  funds  to 
move  forward  to  the  federal  Government  and  by  immediate  action  meet 
comrnunity  ETV  needs.  Lack  of  action  in  activating  open-circuit  channels 
may  find  these  latter  revoked  by  the  FCC; 


3.  Meet  the  pressing  need  of  sharply  increasing  enrollments  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  through  on-campus,  and  inter-institutional 
sharing  of  top-quality  instructional  personnel,  material  resources  and  ad- 
mimstrative  services ; 


r 


4.  Continue  and  expand  the  Educational  Media-Materials  Distribution 
Service  providing  the  State  with  a multi-million  dollar  ser\dce  of  high 
quality  for  use  by  all  educational  institutions  and  citizen  groups  of  the 
State.  For  every  dollar  invested  in  this  service,  the  matcrials-use  brings  no 
less  than  an  initial  26  dollars  worth  of  educational  information  to  all,  based 
on  acquisition  costs.  Repeated  use  of  this  material  in  subsequent  years 
multiplies  the  value  of  these  acquisitions  beyond  predictable  measure. 

New  York  State  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  evolve  the  nation’s  most 
comprehensive  and  all-inclusive  educational  television  plan,  and  early 
vigorous  action  will  mean  that  New  York  State  can  maintain  its  role  of 
national  educational  leadership. 

Based  on  a report  prepared  for  the  Committee  by  the  Division  of  Educational  Communications 
of  Stato  Education  Department. 


APPENDIX  5 Outline 
of  possible  format  for 
a Teachers  Reserve 

A.  REGISTRATION 

1.  Each  teacher  upon  leaving  active  service  for  reasons  other  than 
retirement  would  be  registered  with  an  Office  of  Reserve  Teachers  in  the 
State  Education  Department. 

a.  Registration  would  be  done  by  officials  of  district  in  which 
teacher  is  last  employed. 

b.  If  a regular  census  of  .active  teachers  is  initiated,  registration 
would  consist  only  of  reporting 

(1)  Permanent  serial  number 

(2)  Mailing  address 

(3)  Estimate  of  date  of  resuming  active  teaching 

(4)  Desired  reser\^e  status 

c.  Otherwise  more  complete  information  on  grade  or  subject, 
experience,  education,  etc.  would  be  necessary. 

2.  Reserve  teachers  would  be  classified  as  “participating”  and  “non- 
participating.” 

a.  Non-participating  teachers  would  be  expected  only  to  return 
annual  questionnaires  giving 

(1)  Change  of  address 

(2)  Revised  plans  for  resumption  of  active  teaching 

(3)  Data  on  further  training  acquired 

b.  Participating  teachers  engaged  in  activities  under  B (below). 

3.  Registration  information  will  be  useful  to: 

a.  The  State  in  long-range  protection  of  need  for  teachers 

b.  Local  districts  seeking  teachers  for  full-time,  part-time  or  sub- 
stitute appointments 

B.  PARTICIPATING  RESERVE 

1.  Reserve  teachers  in  a “participating”  status  would  be  required  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  their  profession  to 

a.  Keep  professional  skills  .and  knowledge  current 

b.  Improve  certification  status 

2.  Educational  opportunities  would  be  provided  through: 

a.  Formal  university  extension  programs 

b.  Informal  home  study  through  correspondence  and  television 
courses 

c.  Organized  local  groups  of  reserve  teachers 
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3.  Experience  opportunities  would  be  provided  through: 

a.  Substitute  teaching 

b.  Increased  use  of  part-time  teachers 

c.  Teacher-aide  service 

(1)  On  a sustained  basis,  e.g.,  composition  reading,  team-teaching 
role 

(2)  For  brief  periods,  e.g.,  two  weeks  assisting  a regular  teacher 

(3)  Sporadically,  e.g.,  as  consultant  in  in-service  programs  as  in 
curriculum  development,  as  ‘Visiting  teacher”  for  special  topics 

4.  Existing  extension  programs  of  State  University  and  private  institu- 
tions would  be  utilized  and  extended  to  serve  the  Teachers  Reserve 

a.  Improved  communication  to  inform  reserve  teachers  of  offerings 

b.  Possible  modification  of  Masters’  degree  requirements 

c.  Some  subsidy  to  encourage  participation 

5.  State  University  and  private  institutions  cooperate  in  establishing 
and  operating  correspondence  course  center 

a.  Some  commonly  accepted  courses  with  lessons  graded  at  center 

b.  Some  reading  courses  with  papers  prepared  under  direction  of 
individuab  professor  at  an  institution 

c.  Bullefins  or  monographs  prepared  for  informal  use  or  as  text 
material  for  correspondence  courses 

d.  Coordinated  television  offerings 

6.  Local  units  of  reserve  teachers  established  and  administered  by 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 

a.  Educational  specialists  added  to  staff  of  service  at  State  and 
multi-county  levels 

b.  Use  of  reserve  teachers  for  voluntary  local  leadership 

c.  Active  teachers  serve  as  consultants  to  Reserve  units 

d.  Broad  intellectual-cultural  emphasis,  as  well  as  specific  profes- 
sional concerns 

7.  Profession^  affiliation  through  separate  division  of  New  York 
State  Teachers  Association 

a.  Modest  dues 

b.  Divisional  leadership  and  Board  representation 

c.  Reserve  participation  in  zone  meetings  and  House  of  Delegates 

d.  Local  units  encompassing  both  participating  and  non-partici- 
pating reserve  members 

C.  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

L ^ Participation  in  Reserve  activities  would  be  recognized  by  credit 
for  certification  and  salary  status  upon  resumption  of  teaching. 

a.  Formal  course  work  credited  by  institutions 

b.  Home  study  credit  recorded,  but  applied  toward  certification 
requirements  only  through  Proficiency  Examination  Program 

c.  Districts  encouraged  to  recognize  home  study  and  participation 
in  local  Reserve^  units  as  part  of  total  education  for  salary  purposes 

d.  Experience  in  schools  of  various  kinds  accumulated  and  reflected 
in  step  assigned  on  salary  schedule  upon  re-employment 

2.  Employing  officials  might  be  expected  to  give  preference  to  candi- 
dates who  have  been  active  participants  in  Reserve  activities  over  non- 
participants. 

3.  Increased  communication  with  all  in-active  teachers  through  a 
newsletter  or  some  other  medium  would: 

a.  Keep  them  informed  of  developments  in  education  and  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  employment 

b.  Encourage  Reserve  participation 

c.  Keep  alive  an  identification  with  the  profession  and  a commit- 
ment to  resume  active  service. 

From  dflailcd  Koj)orl  prepared  for  the  Commiuee  by  Dr.  Mauritz  Johiuon,  Jr..  Profeiior  of 
Secondary  Education.  Conic]!  University. 
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APPENDIX  6 Subcommittee 
memorandum  on  proposed 
questionnaire  on  the  employ- 
ment of  women 


In  its  recommendation,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Policies  and 
Practices  has  proposed  that  employers  in  the  State  be  surveyed  for  current 
factual  data  on  the  employment  of  women.  The  Subcommittee  felt  that 
information  from  a carefully  drawn  questionnaire  could  reveal  the  variety 
of  responsible  positions  in  which  women  are  performing  successfully  and 
demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  some  employers  have  made  special  part- 
time,  full-time,  temorary  and  odd-shift  arrangements  to  utilize  the  talented 
womanpower  available.  In  addition,  such  a questionnaire  could  help  to 
identify  the  job  performance  characteristics  of  the  several  groups  of  women 
nov/  in  the  labor  force — the  immediate  post-school  pre-marriage  group, 
women  who  have  returned  to  business  after  raising  families,  those  that  make 
business  an  uninterrupted  career,  those  that  attempt  to  work  while  raising 
a family,  etc. 

In  working  on  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  questionnaire,  the  Sub- 
committee has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  and  suggestions  of 
the  New  York  Woman's  Council  of  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Industry  composed  of  women  in  key 
posts  in  these  fields.  This  group  has  helped  particularly  in  evaluating 
preliminary  ideas  for  a questionnaire,  and  in  suggesting  ways  in  which 
procedures  could  be  simplified  and  improved. 

In  the  light  of  this  helpful  preliminary  assistance,  the  Subcommittee 
makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to  procedures  to  be  followed  in  con- 
structing and  administering  a questionnaire: 

L That  a method  of  random  sampling  be  used  rather  than  a survey 

of  all  the  employers  in  New  York  State.  This  is  proposed  so  that  those 

making  the  survey  can  concentrate  on  approaching  about  200  employers 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  reasonably  accurate  projections 
of  the  experience  of  small,  medium  and  large  firms  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  a.  sample.  If  the  number  of  firms  approached  is  relatively 
small,  the  employers  can  be  interviewed  personally.  It  is  also  felt  that 
many  companies  will  prefer  to  participate  in  a sample  study  in  which 
individual  firms  arc  not  identified. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  the  State,  before  administering  the  questionnaire, 

send  a highly  qualified  representative  to  hold  a preliminary  conference 

with  the  president  or  another  high  official  of  each  of  the  firms  selected. 
If  survey  objectives  are  clearly  understood,  they  arc  more  likely  to  be 
accepted  and  cooperation  will  be  more  readily  achieved.  At  the  time 
of  these  individual  conferences,  agreement  should  be  reached  as  to  whether 
employee  records  should  be  dealt  with  on  a sample  basis.  This  might  be 
desirable  in  order  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  excessive  manual  tran- 
scribing from  employee  records. 

3.  The  survey  questionnaire  should  be  prepared  by  a professional 
survey  agency  to  provide  clarity,  simplify  format,  and  ensure  that  it  will 
be  easily  understood.  A test  should  be  run  to  evaluate  the  questionnaire’s 
effectiveness. 

4.  A standard  job  definition  code  should  be  used  to  obtain  consistent 
job  classification  reporting.  Since  maily  government  contractors  arc  pres- 
ently using  a standard  code  in  making  “equal  opportunity”  compliance 
reports,  the  same  code  may  be  appropriate  for  this  purpose. 

5.  To  meet  the  objectives  previously  set  forth,  the  following  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  from  employers  participating  in  the  survey: 
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a.  total  ernployrnent  of  women  and  men  by  job  code 

b.  list  of  entry  fob  codes 

c.  educational  requirements  for  each  entry  job 

numbers  of  female  employees  with  high  school^  college  or  graduate 

e,  level  of  education  of  women  hired  during  the  past  year 

/.  other  characteristics  of  women  employed  during  past  year  (age. 

married  or  single,  family  responsibility,  etc.) 

g.  age  characteristics  of  women  employees 

h.  absenteeism  among  women  employees  (figures  for  absenteeism  by 

age  bands)  ^ 

i.  evaluation  of  performance  of  women  employees  by  age  bands 
data  on  separations  (lay  off,  discharge,  quit,  leave  of  absence)  by 

age  bands  ^ 

k.  employee  fringe  benefits  (with  mention  of  any  available  only  to  men 
or  women) 


l.  training  or  upgrading  or  other  development  programs  offered  to 
employees  (with  mention  of  any  available  only  to  men  or  women) 

m.  numbers  of  part-time  women  workers;  types  of  jobs  performed  part 
time;  schedules  established;  evaluation  of  performance 

n.  instances  where  jobs  may  have  been  created  or  duties  or  titles 
altered  to  attract  women  workers  to  employment 

0.  employers*  comments,  where  available,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  men  and  women  as  employees 

p.  present  or  anticipated  shortages  of  trained  workers? 

;rhe  Subcommittee  believes  that  the  data  broadly  outlined  above  would 
provide  a profile  of  women  in  employment  in  the  State  at  the  present  time. 
I his  could  serve  as  a guide  for  employers  who  may  not  have  made  use  of 

possibilities  inherent  in  this 
relatively  under-utilized  source  of  labor  supply* 


APPENDIX  7 Memoran- 
dum on  present  and  possible 
guidance  booklets 


The  need  for  local  or  regional  booklets  to  help  women  workers  or 
those  women  who  are  considering  the  possibility  of  paid  or  volunteer  work 
has  been  widely  attested  to.  Such  booklets  would  seek  to  tell  women  what 
their  region  or  community  offers  in  the  way  of  employment  and  training 
opportunities.  ° 

A general  format  for  such  booklets  should  be  developed,  with  advice 
Lri7b“fadu''dc‘Il'  Some  or  all  of  the  following 

a.  Decisions  facing  a woman  considering  employment 

g^iployment  needs  and  opportunities  in  the  community  or  region 
c.  Facilities  (public  and  private)  available  in  the  community 
— ^/or  pre-employment  counseling 
— guidance 

— for  education,  -training  or  retraining  courses 

location  of  employment  offices  and  agencies,  public  and  private 
—other  community  resources  if  any,  such  as  YWCA,  adult  educa- 
tion  centers,  etc. 

could  mi agencies  having  non-paid  needs  which  qualified  women 
Ld^ocafl^s  women  under  existing  federal,  state 


The  local  community  or  region  probably  can  make  the  best  decision  as 
to  whether  all  the  points  listed  above  should  be  covered,  and  which  items 
of  particular  importance  to  the  region  should  be  treated  in  greater  detail. 
Data  appropriate  to  the  community  or  region  can  be  collected  and  refer- 
ences can  be  made  to  local  sources  of  information,  such  as  the  State 
Employment  Service  offices,  guidance  and  adult  education  courses  in  the 
high  schools,  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  in  the  area,  the  Commerce 
Department’s  Woman’s  Program,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  recently  published  booklets  brought  to  the  Committee’s 
attention  are  summarized  below  and  would  be  helpful  in  development  of 
a general  format. 

ARE  YOU  A ^yOMAN  LOOKING  FOR  A JOB?  Recently  put  out 
by  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service.  Excellent  advice  and  infor- 
mation for  women  who  are  considering  whether  or  not  to  seek  employment. 
Only  six  small  pages,  as  follows: 

1.  Why  you  want  a job 

2.  Problems  which  having  a job  may  make  for  you 

3.  If  a job  is  for  you  (list  the  things  you  have  enjoyed  doing  previ- 
ously, paid  or  unpaid,  then  talk  over  list  with  a professional  vocational 
counselor) 

4.  How  to  be  active  in  the  search 

5.  The  employer’s  viewpoint  explained 

6.  Tips  from  successful  job  finders 

There  are  no  references  to  local  agencies,  other  than  the  professional 
vocational  counseling  available  at  the  New  York  State  Employment  Service. 
This  is  perhaps  intentional,  for  the  pamphlet  can  thus  be  distributed 
throughout  the  State  and  will  apply  to  New-Yorkers  everywhere. 

This  little  leaflet  could  be  a supplement  to  all  regional  booklets  or 
could  be  included  (with  permission)  as  a section  in  any  of  them. 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  CO  TO  WORK.  A six  page  pamphlet  put  out 
by  the  Vocational  Education  and  Extension  Board  of  Nassau  County,  in 
Mineola,  New  York.  Very  inexpensively  produced.  This  pamphlet  gives 
straight  information,  does  not  suggest  that  the  woman  examine  her  reasons 
for  wanUng  to  go  to  work,  needs  of  her  family,  etc.  Intended  for  women 
seeking  jobs,  either  as  new  workers  or  re-entrants  to  the  labor  market.  It 
contains  the  following  in  five  pages: 

1.  About  one-half  page— information  on  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ployment Service:  Listing  of  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
local  Employment  Offices  with  names  of  persons  in  charge;  states  that 
Employment  Offices  offer  counseling  and  guidance. 

2.  About  one-half  page — other  assistance  in  the  county:  adult  educa- 
tion programs,  libraries,  programs  of  New  York  State  Department  of 
Commerce,  local  colleges  and  private  schools. 

3.  Almost  two  pages — occupations  in  which  jobs  are  available;  job 
requirements  and  salaries  outlined  for: 

Office  occupations 
Food  trades 
Retailing  and  sales 
Professional  opportunities 

There  is  also  a one-page  insert  listing  current  training  courses  (by 
subject  and  location)  in  the  Nassau  County  Public  Adult  Education 
.Program. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADULT  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  Prepared  by  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education,  Winchester,  Mass.  This  is  a 
directory  of  colleges  and  universities  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont,  offering  some  courses  to  adult 
students,  either  as  part  of  their  regular  undergraduate  program  or  in  a 
separate  adult  division.  The  pamphlet,  published  this  Fall,  is  54  pages  long 
and  contains  the  following: 
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a.  List  of  coHeges  and  universities  by  State  with  detailed  key  describ- 
ing institution  and  course  offerings 

b.  Six  pages — list  of  non-credit  courses  and  special  programs 

c.  One  and  a quarter  pages — list  of  approved  counseling  agencies  in 
New  England 

d.  One  page — list  of  directories  and  other  information  sources 

THE  NEXT  STEP.  A 154  page  paperback,  published  this  year  by 
the  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Independent  Study,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It 
includes  a wide  variety  of  education  and  employment  (paid  and  volun- 
teer ) information  on  the  Boston  Metropolitan  area.  The  section  on  employ- 
ment opportunities  is  lengthy  (34  pages)  and  addressed  to  mature  women 
only.  It  covers  the  following: 

Useful  reading 

Preparing  a resume 

Counseling  facilities  listed 

Sources  of  employment  information 

Employment  agencies 

Samples  of  part-time  jobs 

COMEBACK.  A British  publication  issued  this  year  by  the  Women's 
Information  and  Study  Centre,  London,  is  also  for  mature  women.  The 
preface  discusses  the  manpower  needs  of  the  country  and  the  underutiliza- 
tion of  mature  womanpower.  Data  are  set  forth  under  the  following 
headings: 

Occupations 

Proportion  of  women  (in  occupations) 

Openings 

Basic  training  courses 
Refresher  courses 
Part-time  work 

There  is  a bibliography  and  a list  of  “some  useful  addresses.” 


MOTHERS  AT  WORK.  This  sixteen  page  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insuiance  Company  is  geared  primarily  to  the  needs  of 
women  who  are  considering  paid  employment  and  who  may  not  have  had 
the  benefit  of  counseling  from  other  sources.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  the 
prospective  worker  review  the  questions  which  she  and  her  family  will 
have  to  face  |f  their  lives  are  to  continue  smoothly  and  happily  while 
the  mother  works.  It  deals  clearly  and  intelligently  with  the  following 
{X)ints: 

Your  stand-in 

How  do  you  manage 

Sharing  the  work 

Shortcuts 

Time  together 

Effects  on  the  family 

About  you — and  your  health 


HOW  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  LABOR  LAW  PROTECTS  YOU. 
Prepared  in  question  and  answer  form  by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor,  addressed  to  both  men  and  women  workers.  Where  necessary 
names  and  addresses  of  pertinent  State  offices  are  given.  Contains  very 
brief  factual  material  on  the  following  topics: 


Employment  of  minors 
Working  hours  for  women 
Payment  of  wages 
Industrial  home  work 
Employment  agencies 
Safety  # ' > 


Job  training 

Unemployment  insurance 
Employment  of  the  handicapped 
Workmen's  Compensation 
Disability  benefits 
Labor  and  management  practices 
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APPENDIX  8 1964  New 
York  State  legislation  on 
volunteers  in  public  welfare 


Chapter  455,  Laws  of  1964  (S.  Int.  2930,  pr.  4372) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  social  welfare  law  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto 
a new  section,  to  be  section  one  hundred  fifteen,  to  read  as  follows: 

§ No.  115.  Training  and  utilization  of  volunteers. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department,  public  welfare  districts  arc 
authorized  to  sponsor  and  conduct  programs  for  the  recruitment,  train- 
ing and  utilization  of  volunteers  to  assist  welfare  district  employees  in 
the  performance  of  office  duties  and  to  aid  in  performing  services  in 
welfare  districts  including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

a.  friendly  visiting  of  the  indigent  aged; 

b.  finding  homes  for  foster  children; 

c.  escorting  and  transporting  recipients  to  clinics  and  other  destinations ; 

d.  aiding  in  location  of  improved  housing; 

e.  teaching  homemaking  skills  and  aiding  in  budgeting  and  care  of  the 
household; 

f.  providing  tutoring  and  other  educational  aid;  and 

g.  giving  information,  screening  requests  and  performing  other  services 
in  waiting  rooms  of  welfare  centers. 

§ No.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Chapter  488,  Laws  of  1964  (A.Int.  4475,  pr.  5662) 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Subdivision  three  of  section  twenty  of  the  social  welfare  law 
IS  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  paragraph,  to  be  paragraph 
(g),  to  read  as  follows: 

g.  to  formulate  plans  for  the  recruitment,  utilization  and  training  of 
volunteers  to  assist  in  performing  semces  and  other  duties  in  public 
welfare  districts  for  the  purpose  of  improving  participation  in  public 
welfare  programs. 

§ 2.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in 
the  state  treasury  in  the  general  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  state  purposes 
fund,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  made  available  to  the  department  of 
social  welfare  for  its  expenses  in  effectuating  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  act.  Such  moneys  shall  be  paid  on  the  audit  and  warrant  of  the 
comptroller  on  vouchers  certified  and  approved  in  the  manner  provided 
by  law.  ^ 

§ 3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  April  first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-four. 


Press  release  announcing  state  consultant 
on  volunteers 


Mrs.  Ruth  Sherwood,  Executive  Director  of  the  Volunteer  Center,  Inc. 
of  Syracuse,  has  been  appointed  Senior  Welfare  Consultant  on  the  use  of 
volunteers.  State  Social  Welfare  Commissioner  George  K.  Wyman 
nounced  today  (Novembers,  1964). 


an- 
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The  post,  a part-time  position,  has  been  created  to  implement  legisla- 
tion passed  this  year  to  promote  the  use  of  volunteers  by  local  public 
welfare  departments. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  will  guide  and  assist  the  local  agencies  to  plan  and 
carry  out  volunteer  services  to  welfare  recipients.  The  volunteers  will  be 
used  for  teaching  homemaking  skills  and  better  management  of  the  family 
budget;  tutoring  and  other  educational  aid;  transporting  .yelfare  recipients 
to  clinics;  finding  foster  homes  for  children;  visiting  the  indigent  aged; 
giving  information,  screeneing  requests,  and  performing  other  worth-while 
activities  to  augment  welfare  services. 

^‘The  use  of  volunteers  makes  possible  citizen  participation  in  a direct 
and  effective  way/*  Commissioner  Wyman  said.  ‘Tt  enables  the  community 
to  take  a more  direct  hand  in  solving  public  welfare  problems,  and  creates 
better  understanding  of  the  causes  of  dependency  and  what  must  be  done 
to  overcome  those  problems.*’ 

Mrs.  Sherwood  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  volunteer  field.  She  has 
.served  in  an  executive  and  supervisory  capacity  on  numerous  volunteer 
organizations  and  committees.  She  is  past  president  of  the  Association  of 
Volunteer  Bureaus  of  America. 

She  received  her  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Vassar  College,  and  has 
studied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  New  York  University.** 


APPENDIX  9 Subcom- 
mittee memorandum  on 
protective  labor  legislation 

This  term  includes  legislation  limiting  hours  of  work,  establishing 
minimum  wages,  providing  protection  against  health  hazards  and  industri^ 
accidents,  and  similar  matters.  The  drive  for  such  legislation  began  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  public  conscience  began  to  be  aroused 
about  conditidns  of  labor  then  prevalent.  ' From  time  to  time  such  laws 
were  held  to  be  unconstitutional  as  interfering  with  an  individual’s  freedom 
to  contract,  but  such  legislation  is  now  considered  to  be  a valid  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  state  to  protect  the  health,  safety,  or  morals  of 
its  citizens.  Much  of  this  legislation  was  originally  enacted  to  cover  women 
only,  partly  because  courts  more  easily  upheld  such  statutes  on  the  ground 
that  women  could  properly  be  placed  in  a separate  class  because  of  their 
lesser  physical  strength  and  unequal  competitive  position. 

Lochner  v.  New  York,  198  U.S.  45  (1905),  holding  unconstitutional 
a limitation  of  employment  in  bakeries  to  60  hours  a week  and  10  hours 
a day. 

Muller  V.  Oregon,  208  U.S.  412  (1908),  sustaining  a statute  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  women  in  launderies  to  10  hours  a day.  The  court 
stated  that  like  legislation  affecting  men  might  be  invalid,  but  held  that 


^ Report  of  the  Committee  on  Protective  Labor  Legislation.  President's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  p.  1. 


the  physical  well-being  of  women  was  an  object  of  public  Interest  and 
care  in  order  to  preserve  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  race;  that  women 
were  dependent  on  men  and  were  not  equal  competitors;  therefore,  they 
were  properly  placed  in  a class  by  tlicmsclvcs  and  legislation  designed  for 
their  protection  could  be  sustained. 

Bunting  v.  Oregon,  243  U.S.  426  (1917),  sustaining  legislation  pro- 
hibiting work  in  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  for  more  than 
10  hours  a day.  This  legislation  was  not  limited  to  women,  but  the  court 
found  that  the  purpose  was  the  protection  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  citizens  and  that  it  was  not  unreasonable  or  arbitrary. 

Adkins  v.  Children's  Hospital,  261  U.S.  525  (1923),  holding  unconsti- 
tutional an  act  fixing  minimum  wages  for  women  and  children  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  interfering  with  women’s  freedom  to  contract. 
Overruled  in  West  Coast  Hotel  Co,  v.  Parrish,  300  U.S.  379  (1937),  on 
the  ground  that  freedom  to  contract  is  not  absolute  and  may  be  restricted 
where  the  parties  arc  not  equal  or  where  public  health  requires  it.  It  was 
stated  that  the  protection  of  women  was  a legitimate  end  of  state  power, 
that  the  requirement  of  a minimum  wage  was  a means  to  that  end;  that 
women  are  in  a class  receiving  the  least  pay,  their  bargaining  power  is 
weak,  and  they  are  ready  victims  of  those  who  would  take  advantage  of 
them’. 

United  States  v.  Darby,  312  U.S.  100  (1941),  sustaining  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  providing  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours  for  employees  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
interstate  commerce,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  within  the  commerce  power 
and  is  consistent  with  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  Amendments. 

It  is  noted  that  New  York  State’s  minimum  wage  law  applied  origi- 
nally to  women  and  minors  (Labor  Law,  former  Article  19)  and  was 
later  made  applicable  to  males  “to  effectuate  the  aim  of  the  article  and  to 
protect  the  minimum  wage  standards  and  rates  provided  for  women  and 
minors.”  (Sec.  663-a,  former  Article  19.)  See  Mary  Lincoln  Candies,  Inc, 
V.  Department  of  Labor,  289  N.Y.  262  (1942);  N,H,  Lyons  & Co,  v. 
Corsi,  3 N.Y.  2d  60  (1957).  The  present  minimum  wage  act  makes  no 
distinction  on  the  ground  of  sex.  Labor  Law,  Article  19. 

New  York  has  many  laws  regulating  hours  of  work  and  conditions  of 
labor,  a few  of  which  apply  solely  to  women. 

In  general,  women  may  not  work  in  a factory,  hotel,  restaurant,  beauty 
parlor,  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  in  the  distribution  or  transmission 
of  merchandise  or  articles  or  as  elevator  operators  or  as  messengers  for  a 
telegraph  or  messenger  company  more  than  6 days  or  48  hours  in  any  week 
or  after  12  midnight  or  before  6 A.M.,  with  certain  exceptions. 

Exceptions  as  to  the  48-hour  week  include: 

Employment  in  certain  canneries  during  certain  seasons; 

Employment  in  factories  pursuant  to  a special  permit  of  the  commis- 
sioner, authorizing  such  employment  for  not  more  than  8 weeks  in  the  last 
6 months  of  the  year; 

Employment  in  resort  or  seasonal  hotels  and  restaurants  in  areas  having 
a population  of  less  than  15,000,  or  solely  as  a singer  or  performer; 

Employment  in  beauty  parlors  in  cities  and  villages  having  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  15,000; 

Employment  in  mercantile  establishments  during  Christmas  and  inven- 
tory periods;  or  as  writers  or  reporters  in  newspaper  offices;  as  licensed 
pharmacists;  or  in  florist  shops  the  day  before  Easter,  Easter  Sunday 
morning,  and  December  23rd. 

Exceptions  as  to  the  night-work  prohibition  include: 

Employment  in  a factory  where  a permit  has  been  issued  by  the  com- 
missioner; 

Employment  as  a proofreader,  linotypist,  monotypist,  or  bindery  worker 
in  a newspaper,  publishing  house,  or  book  bindery; 


In  the  dining  room  or  kitchen  of  restaurants  if  a permit  has  been 
issued;  or  employment  in  a restaurant  as  a hat-check  girl,  cigarette  girl, 
flower  girl,  attendant  in  a ladies’  room,  or  in  hotels  and  restaurants  as  a 
singer  or  performer;  or  employment  in  resorts  or  seasonal  hotels  or  restau- 
rants in  areas  having  a population  of  less  than  15,000; 

Employment  as  writers  or  reporters  in  newspaper  offices;  as  pharma- 
cists; or  in  florist  shops  the  day  before  Easter,  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
and  December  23rd. 


Labor  Law,  sections  173-176 

Women  may  not  be  employed  at  core-making  where  an  oven  in  which 
the  cores  are  baked  is  in  operation  in  the  same  room  (Labor  Law  sec.  311); 
nor  in  or  in  connection  with  a mine  or  quarry  (ibid.,  sec.  405)  ; nor  in  a 
factory  or  mercantile  establishment  within  4 weeks  after  childbirth  (ibid., 
sec.  206-b).  Seats  arc  required  to  be  provided  for  women  employees  in 
factories,  mercantile  establishments,  freight  or  passenger  elevators,  and 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Labor  Law,  sec.  203-b.  ’ 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  legislation  is  discrimina- 
tory in  effect  rather  than  protective.  Some  of  it  appears  to  be  more  for 
the  benefit  of  employers  or  for  male  employees  than  women.  The  exceptions 
permit  the  employment  of  women  for  longer  hours  or  at  night  during  busy 
seasons  or  in  certain  occupations  where  they  are  specially  needed.  At  other 
times,  the  restrictions  may  prevent  them  f^om  receiving  equal  pay  since 
they  are  prohibited  from  working  overtime  or  at  night.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  that  lifting  the  restrictions  would  reduce  opportunities  for  women’ 
especially  those"  with  families,  since  they  might  not  be  employed  if  they 
were  unwilling  to  work  longer  hours  or  at  night. 

The  restrictions  that  appear  most  discriminatory  are  those  with  refer- 
ence to  employment  in  hotels  and  restaurants  as  they  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  women  as  waitresses  at  the  hours  when  tips  may  be  highest,  but 
allow  the  employment  of  women  in  other  capacities  where  they  do’  not 
compete  with  men. 


Predecessors  of  this  section  have  had  somewhat  different  wording 
and  have  been  held  constitutional  by  the  courts.  In  1924,  the  section 
provided  that  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  no  female  might  be 
employed  in  restaurants  between  10  PM  and  6 AM,  but  the  secti'in  did 
not  apply  to  females  employed  as  singers  and  performers,  or  as  ladies’ 
room  attendants,  nor  those  employed  in  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  of  hotels, 
or  m lunch  rooms  or  restaurants  conducted  for  employees  only.  The  statute 
was  challenged  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  the  freedom  to  contract 
and  on  the  ground  that  it  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Radice  v. 
New  York,  264  U.S.  292  (1924).  On  the  first  point,  it  was  held  that  the 
statute  was  valid  since  the  state  had  determined  that  night  employment 
was  sufficiently  detrimental  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  women  to  justify 
Its  suppression.  On  the  second  poin:,  was  held  that  the  limitation  of  the 
j^ohibition  to  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  was  not  unreasonable  and 
that  the  exclusion  of  certain  employees  and  of  employment  in  hotels  and 
employees’  lunch  rooms  did  not  render  the  statute  unconstitutional ; that  the 
mere  fact  of  inequality  of  classification  was  not  enough;  that  inequality 
m order  to  render  a statute  invalid,  must  be  “actually  and  palpably  unrea- 
sonable  and  arbitrary.” 

In  People  v.  Gobeo  6 N.Y.S.  2nd  937  (1938),  it  was  held  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  of  females  in  restaurants  between  midnight 
and  6 AM.,  but  not  prohibiting  such  employment  in  hotel  dining  rooms  and 
kitchens,  was  not  an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  classification.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  criticism  was  more  properly  directed  against  the  legisla- 
tive ^policy -involved -than=  against-the  principles  underlying  the  legislation 
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APPENDIX  10  Subcommittee 
memorandum  on  legal  references 

Equal  Pay 

‘I  he  New  York  State  Labor  Law  provides: 

S 199-a.  Discrimination  in  rate  of  pay  because  of  sex  prohibited. 
tl.o  nc,  earnints  of^hich  inu"cs  to  "e^Ht  of  "ly  n iv.l'.h^  , ^ V 

L cm^lo7cr,Tn"‘Xch°Ill“r‘rgVeLr;^^^^^^^^  woV\%l^rbe'‘L?or“^^^^ 

The  (hederal)  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963,  77  Stat.  56  29  U S P Pflfi 

SJS  correcr conditions  in  fnSusSs 

engaged  m commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  where 
dillerentials  m pay  based  on  .sex  exist.  It  provides: 

se,.;:t-aL|d'‘ by  (29  U.S.C.  et 

discriminate,  within'S°L"ab^S  '?  of  this  section  shall 

on  the  basis  of  sex  by^.t^Tne  tlge"  to  enn.^l^^^^^^  employee, 

rato  at  which  he  pavs  wages  to  emnloveerf  of  ?.  “'“‘'!‘»‘>ment  at  a rate  less  than  the 

work  on  job#  the  performance  of  which  requires  pousl^^t*ll  *"  estthlishmcnt  for  equal 

are  performed  under  similar  working  condition^  «r!n*t^'  > responsihUity,  and  which 

to  (i)  a seniority  system;  (it)  ^ merit  .y«e™  ."7^  where  such  payment  is  made  pursuant 
quantity  or  quality  of  production*  or  (iv)  a diffVrpniiAl  . which  measurci  earnings  by 

sex:  Provided.  That  an  employe  who  i*  other  ,han 

""  o5  2rhLl,,s.t£v.'»s 

sta„d^^l?cronm 

(M„mc.pal  C,„  Man,  Is,  Dis,.  #23000/I9«;  no,  ^reported.? 

An.^°H  P™““  o'  being  drafted 

\w 

Equal  Employment  Opportunities 

provide*  : “mended  L.  19.64,  c.  239, 

4if  ;r,°s“"'X 

color  or  national  origin  i,  hereby  recognized  a.  ^„d  declared  w -7  "'*• 

“S7r  .'-tw  provid7.?Tn  par?: 

5 296.  Unlawful  ducriminatory  practices. 

‘•Ut  p 1°  unlawful  discriminatory  practice- 

• J-  *"  "npioyer,  because  of  the  tee  race  7,wd  i 

md.vidual,  to  refuse  to  hire  or  employ  or  to  bar  o^  to  dl^U"  °"Sin  of  any 

o"pr?v!lege.':ft7i^^^^^^^^^^  ^ -”P-^onTr  irl^^.-^o^^hiot 

nnlaS  empt;^tn?  pmetke^Vff S™“n<l  of  sea  an 
the  subsequent  ieClioils  afc  therefire  JS  appSL!‘’™''“'°“  ‘“"“‘"'“I 


t 
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^ The  (federal)  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  78  Stat.  241,  provides  in 
Iitlc  VII,  among  other  things: 

uiWivrfuI  employment  practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fail  or  refuae  to  hire  or  to  discharje  any  individual  or  otherwiae  to  diacriminate 
a^ainit  any  individual  with  respect  to  hia  compenaation,  terma»  conditions,  or  privilceea  of 
employment,  becauic  of  inch  individual'a  race,  color,  relie'ion,  aex,  or  national  origin;  or 

(2)  to  limit,  icsrcsate,  or  claatify  hit  cmployeea  in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employment  opportunities  or  otherwiie  advericly  affect  hii 
itatus  aa  an  employee,  hecaute  of  auch  individual’a  race,  color,  religion,  aer,  or  national 


Discrimination  by  employment  agencies  and  labor  organizations  and  in 
training  programs  is  also  forbidden.  Discriminatory  help  wanted  ads  arc 
prohibited.  (Sec.  703  (b),  (c),  and  (d)). 

It  is  further  provided  in  section  703: 


I ^otwithatandine  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  (1)  It  shall  not  bo  an  unlawful 

employment  practice  for  an  employer  to  hire  and  employ  employees,  for  an  employment  agency 
mnmlnV.1:’  individual,  for  a labor  organization  to  classify  iu 

^ employment  any  individual,  or  for  an  employer,  labor 

’“^°‘^  ">‘."*8ement  committee  controlling  apprenticeihip  or  other  training 
or  retraining  programs  to  admit  or  employ  any  individual  in  any  luch  program,  on  the  basis 
Arinin  !,  f 1°“^  n*lion«j  origin  in  those  certain  instances  where  religion,  sex,  or  national 
nf  ®fi.  . fide  occupational  qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal  operation 

oi  that  pirticular  buiincss  or  enterprise,  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

# ♦ * 

nlovmlm  nrarTl'w  “"I'  Pro''>*|on  of  this  title,  it  shall  not  he  an  unlawful  cm- 

ployment  practice  for  an  employer  to  apply  different  standards  of  compensation,  or  different 

Pmileges  of  employment  pursuant  to  a bona  fide  seniority  or  merit 

system,  or  a syst^  which  measures  earnings  by  quantity  or  quality  of  production  or  to 

:7intcnUon  dilfereiic»  are  not  the  Lult  ot 

b^  sn  unlawful  ^‘*"1'"'"“"  ™lieion,  sex,  or  national  origin,  nor  shall  it 

unlawful  cmplo>mcnt  practice  for  an  employer  to  give  and  to  act  upon  the  results  of 

upL’^  the^r^rh/ “dministration  or  action 
1 ‘^«‘.encd  intended  or  used  to  discriminate  because  of  race,  color, 

title  for  anv  °ra"'  *"  employment  praetice  under  this 

ware.^  or  rom^Tn.?"  differentiate  upon  the  basis  of  sex  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 

n ■ ^ compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  employees  of  such  employer  if  such  differentia* 

r:m:n3:r(Tu.^s^c:*’2oi™dt"^^^ 


enforcement  provisions  include  the  filing  of  charges  with  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
investigation  by  said  Commission,  and  an  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  unlaw- 
informal  methods  of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persuasion, 
(bee.  7Ub(a)).  A civil  action  may  be  brought  in  the  courts.  (Sec.  706(e)). 


Priority  of  action  is  given  to  state  authorities  where  there  is  a State 
law  prohibiting  the  unlawful  practice: 

"See.  706. 


..  . ollcgcd  unlawful  employment  practice  occurring  in  i State  oi 

political  subdiviiion  of  a Stair,  which  hai  a State  or  local  law  prohibiting  the  unlawful  ’em- 
reek^rl:  •"=8=d  and  catablishing  or  authorizing  a State  or  local  authority  to  grant  or 

seek  relief  from  such  practice  or  to  institute  criminal  proceedings  with  respect  thereto  upon 
receiving  notice  thereof  no  charge  may  be  filed  under  subsection  (a)  by  the  person  aggrieved 
L L°.1  'J'"  P^°«<=dings  have  been  cUmeLcd  u'nder  .K.a'c 

per bd  sh^n’  be  ^tended  5“''=  terminated,  provided  that  such  sixtydsy 

d^  , I *°  °"=  hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after  the  ef- 

Broceedin«°i.°^i  *n'!’d^if*'  requirement  for  the  commencement  of  such 

^ ® d “ State  or  local  authority  other  than  a requirement  of  the  filing  of 

deeding  ^h.“n‘^b  "'d"^  'd*?'"^'  Proceeding  is  based,  the  pro- 

Ume  such  itatemem'T''^  , commenced  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  at  the 

time  such  statement  is  sent  by  regutered  mail  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local  authority." 

. Under  this  Act,  enforcement  in  New  York  State  on  the  grounds  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  would  be 
cnrMnn  9Qfi  ^ authorities  in  the  first  instance.  However,  unless 

S?nnt-  ® Executive  Law  is  amended,  enforcement  where  dis- 

crimination  on  the  ground  of  sex  is  alleged  would  not  be. 

nrrln/»  Committee  therefore  recommends  amendment  to  the  State  law  in 
order  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  enforcement  and  coverage  of  all  employ- 


r 
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Such  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  this  State. 
Wilson  V.  Hacker,  200  Misc.  124,  10 1 N.Y.S.  2d  461  (1950);  Shpritzer 
V.  Lang,  79  'App.  Div.  2d  285,  234  N.Y.S.  2d  285,  affd  13  N.Y.  2d 

744.  (1963). 

In  Wilson  v.  Hacker,  supra,  bartenders’  unions  were  picketing  a 

restaurant  in  order  to  induce  the  owner  to  enter  into  a union  contract. 
She  employed  three  barmaids  who  were  not  eligible  for  union  membership; 
therefore,  to  comply  with  the  unions’  demands,  she  would  have  had  to 
discharge  the  women  and  employ  male  bartenders.  An  injunction  forbid- 
ding the  picketing  was  granted  unless  the  unions  agreed  either  to  admit 
the  barmaids  to  membership  or  to  modify  their  demands  for  a union  shop, 
so  as  to  exempt  the  barmaids  from  the  requirement  that  all  employees  be 
union  members.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  stated: 

**Difcriminslion  on  the  ground  of  sex,  in  iho  absence  of  any  evidence  of  incompetence  or 
bad  moral  character  in  the  particular  case,  must  be  condemned  as  a violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  democracy.  The  light  to  be  free  from  discrimination  on  class 

grounds  is  one  of  our  fundamental  freedoms.  It  is  true  that  the  statute  prohibiting  discrimina. 
tion  by  labor  unions.  Civil  Rights  Law,  §43,  does  not  enumerate  sex  as  one  of  the*  forbidden 
• grountU  of  discrimination,  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  other  statutes  in  this  state,  aimed  at 

I the  elimination  of  discrimination,  do  r.ot  in  terms  forbid  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  sex, 

e.g..  Executive  I.^w,  §§  125-136.  However,  the  principle  against  discrimination  is  not  limited  to 
tho  instances  covered  by  the  particular  statutory  provisions.  Those  statutes  merely  provide  special 
penalties  or  special  procedures  against  discrimination.  Under  the  present  New  York  statutes, 
the  special  penalties  or  procedures  cannot  be  invoked  against  discrimination  on  the  ground  of 
, . but  it  docs  not  follow  that  a court  may  not  condemn  such  discrimination  as  a violation  of 

I fundamental  principle  and  judge  the  legitimacy  of  union  activities  in  the  light  of  such 

principle.”  ' 

In  Shpritzer  v.  Lang,  supra,  it  was  held  that  a policewoman  employed 
by  the  City  of  New  York  was  eligible  to  take  the  examination  for  promo- 
tion to  sergeant  and  that  denial  of  eligibility  solely  because  of  sex  was  not 
; warranted  in  law.  The  Appellate  Division  stated: 

“Article  5,  Section  6,  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  states,  in  part;  *[a]ppointments 
and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state  and  all  of  the  civil  divisions  thereof  ♦ ♦ 

shall  bo  made  according  to  merit  and  fitness  to  be  ascertained,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  ex- 
amination which,  as  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  competitive.  ♦**.*♦** 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“Under  the  langu.nge  quoted  above,  unless  it  is  not  practicable  the  Constitution  mandates 
promotion  regardless  of  sex  for  those  in  civil  service,  by  or  as  a result  of  competitive  examina- 
tion. 

* * 

“Wo  find  no  prohibition  in  statute  or  rule  againet  the  eligibility  of  policewomen  to  lake 
the  promotional  examination  for  Sergeant.  To  place  such  a construction  upon  the  language  of 
Administrative  Code.  § 434a*2.0(d)  is  unw'arrantcd,  unreasonable,  and  demonstrates  an  archaic 
approach  in  light  of  modern  day  conditions.  Moreover,  such  a construction  amounts  to  a 
denial  of  petitioner’s  constitutional  rights  solely  because  of  her  sex  unless  it  be  demonstrated 
that  some  rational  basis  exists  for  the  distinction. 

I s#  ♦ <= 

* * * Tho  capacity  and  ability  of  females  to  holil  a superior  office  in  a police  department 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  other  citif?s.  Wc  conclude  that  the  denial  of 
eligibility  is  solely  because  of  sex,  is  unwarranted  in  law  and,  in  light  of  present  day  condi- 
tions constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion  ♦ ♦ 

]ury  Service 

JUDICIARY  LAW 

Article  17.  Jurors  in  Counties  Within  Cities  Having  a Population  of 
One  Million  or  More 

^ § 599;  Exemptions.  Each  of  the  following  persons  only,  any  inconsistent  provisions  of  law  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding,  although  qualified,  is  entitled  to  exemption  from  service  as  a juror 
upon  claiming  exemption  therefrom: 

1.  A clergyman  or  minister  of  religion  offieiating  as  such  and  not  following  any  other 

» calling. 

2.  A practicing  physician,  surgeon,  or  dentist  having  patients  requiring  his  daily  pro- 
f^sional  attention,  a licensed  pharmacist  actually  engaged  in  his  profession  as  a means  of 

1 livelihood,  a duly  licensed  embalmer  actually  engaged  in  his  profession  as  a means  of  liveli- 

hood, and  an  optometrist  actually  engaged  in  the  prcticc  of  optometry. 

* 3.  An  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law,  regularly  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  as  a means 

oi  livelihood. 

4.  A peraon  belonging  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  the  active  nationaJ 
guard  and^  nava]  miHtia  ^f  the.  state. 

5.  A member  of  a fire  company  or  department  or  police  force  or  department  duly  organized 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  and  performing  his  duties 
therein;  or  an  exempt  volunteer  fireman,  as  defined  in  section  two  hundred  of  the  general 
municipal  law. 
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6.  A captain,  engineer,  or  other  ofneer,  actually  employed  upon  a vcsiel  making  regular 
trips;  or  a licensed  harbor  or  river  pilot  actually  following  that  calling. 

7.  A woman. 

8.  An  editor,  editorial  writer,  a Mib-edilor,  reporter  or  ropy  reader,  actively  and  regularly 
employed  in  the  bundling  or  gathering  of  news  for  a daily,  semi*wcekly  or  weekly  newspaper. 

9.  A person  regularly  appointed  and  a'.tually  engaged  as  * full  time  classroom  teacher, 

department  head,  dean  or  principal  in  any  private  or  public  day  school,  or  in  any  private 
college  or  university  or  any  college  maintained  by  the  board  of  education  or  the  board  of 
higher  education  of  the  city  of  Ne>v  York,  or  as  superintendent,  associate-superintendent  or 
assistant  superintendent  of  u day  school  system,  and  not  following  any  other  calling  during 
regular  school  hours,  while  his  school  is  in  session  and  he  is  assigned  to  official  duties  therein. 
Tho  provisions  of  this  subdivision  shall  terminate  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  sixty-three." 

"§  600:  Evidence  of  exemption.  The  evidence  of  the  right  to  exemption  os  prescribed 
in  section  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  is  as  fulluus: 

An  affidavit,  or  a certificate  or  (|ucstiuiviiairc  pursuant  to  section  twelve  hundred  thirty* 
two-a  of  the  penal  law,  of  the  applicant  or  of  another  person  in  his  behalf  satisfactory  to  the 
county  clerk  slating  the  facts  entitling  the  applicant  to  exemption,  or  in  the  case  of  an  exempt 
volunteer  fireman,  the  certificate  provided  for  in  secitou  tuo  huiidrcil  and  two  of  the  general 
municipal  law. 

Each  such  affidavit,  certificate  or  qiicstiuniiaire  must  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk  and 

must  be  kept  open  by  him  at  all  rcasunahlc  times  to  public  inspection. 

The  right  to  exemption  must  be  claimed  at  the  time  of  examination  for  liability  to  serve  as 
a juror,  except  that  a woman  may  claim  such  right  to  exemption  at  any  snhsequeiit  time.  If 

a male  fails  to  present  such  claim  at  such  time,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  the  same 

and  cannot  bo  exempted  thereafter  except  for  reasons  accruing  after  the  time  of  examination. 
If,  however,  he  claims  exemption  at  the  time  of  his  examination  and  is  not  granted  the  same, 
ho  may  present  such  claim  for  exemption  to  the  court  when  drawn  for  jury  service  or  may 

review  such  refusal  m the  manner  provided  by  article  seventy-eight  of  the  civil  practice  act.** 

Article  18.  Jurors  in  Counties  Outside  of  Cities  Having  a Population 
of  One  Million  or  More 

**§  665.  (This  section  is  the  same  as  section  599.  supr.i,  except  that  its  contains  no  sub- 

division 9). 

*‘§  666.  (This  section  ds  the  same  as  section  600,  supra,  except  that  the  laM  paragraph  reads:) 
The  right  to  exemption  must  be  claimed  at  the  time  of  examination  for  liability  to  serve 

as  a juror.  If  a person  fails  to  present  such  claim  at  such  time,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  the  same  and  cannot  be  exempted  thereafter  except  for  reasons  accruing  after  the 
timo  of  examination.  If,  however,  he  claims  exemption  at  the  time  of  hia  examination  and 

is  not  granted  the  same,  hc^  may  present  such  claim  for  exemption  to  the  court  when  drawn 
for  jury  service  or  may  review  such  refusal  in  the  manner  provided  by  article  scvcnty*cight 
of  the  civil  practice  act." 

Civil  Service  Law . ■. 

ARTICLE  IV— RECRUITMENT  OF  PERSONNEL 
Title  A — Examination  and  Eligible  Lists 


, 50.  Exemptions  generally.  ♦ 

7.  Limitation  of^  eligibility  to  one  sex.  The  state  civil  service  department  or  the  municipal 
commission  having  jurisdiction  may  limit  eligibility  for  examination  to  one  sex  when  the 
duties  of  the  position  involved  relate  to  the  institiitioiial  or  other  custody  or  care  of  persons 
of  the  same  sex,  or  visitation,  inspection  or  work  of  any  kind  the  nature  of  which  requires 

sex  selection. 

Title  B — Appointment  and  Promotion 

**§  60.  Ccrlificatiun  of  eligible  lists. 

2.^  Certification  on  basis  of  sex.  The  state  department  of  civil  service  or  the  municipal 

cominission  having  jurisdiction  may  limit  certification  from  an  eligible  list  to  one  sex  when 

the  duties  of  the  position  involved  relate  to  the  institutional  or  other  custody  or  care  of 
persons  of  the  same  sex,  or  visitation,  inspection  or  work  of  any  kind  the  nature  of  which 
requires  sex  selection. 

* * * 

^ § 61.  Appointment  and  promotion.  1.  Appointment  or  promotion  from  cligthic  lists.  Ap- 

pointmcnt  or  promotion  from  an  eligible  list  to  a position  in  the  conipetitivo  class  shall  he 

made  by  the  selection  of  one  of  the  three  persons  certified  by  the  appropriate  civil  service 
commission  as  standing  highest  on  such  eligible  list  who  arc  willing  to  accept  such  appoint- 
ment or  promotion;  * * 


ARTICLE  VIII—  CLASSIFICATION  AND  COMPENSATION  OF 

STATE  EMPLOYEES 

Title  A — Classifications  and  Allocation  of  Positions 


tu  ^ 11^-  Policy  of  the  state.  In  order  to  attract  unusual  merit  and  ability  to  the  service  of 
the  state  of  New  .York,  to  stimulate  higher  efficiency  among  the  personnel,  to  provide  skilled 
cadetship  in  administrative  departments,  to  reward  m^rit  and  to  insure  to  the  people  and  the 
f York  the  highest  return  in  services  for  the  necessary  costs  of 
£ — , * * **  hereby,  declared  to  be -the-policy-of -thc-statc-to^providc-cqual'^pay  for  cquab 

work,  and  regular  increases  in  pay  in  proper  proportion  to  increase  of  ability,  increase  of  out- 
put and  increase  of  quality  of  work  demonstrated  in  service." 


APPENDIX  1 1 Community 
colleges  in  New  York 
State  — Fall  1964 

Adirondack  Community  College  at  Hudson  Falls 
Auburn  Community  College  at  Auburn 

• - Borough  of  Manhattan  Community  College  at  New  York  City 

1 Bronx  Community  College  at  New  York  City 

Broome  Technical  Community  College  at  Binghamton 
Corning  Community  College  at  Corning 
Dutchess  Community  College  at  Poughkeepsie 
Erie  County  Technical  Institute  at  Buffalo 

• Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  at  New  York  City 

i Fulton-Montgomery  Community  College  at  Johnstown 

Hudson  Valley  Community  College  at  Troy 
Jamestown  Community  College  at  Jamestown 
Jefferson  Community  College  at  Watertown 

j Kingsborough  Community  College  at  Brooklyn 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College  at  Utica 
Monroe  Community  College  at  Rochester 
Nassau  Community  College  at  Garden  City 

New  York  City  Community  College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
. Brooklyn 

• Niagara  County  Community  College  at  Niagara  Falls 

Onondaga  Community  College  at  Syracuse 

^ Orange  County  Community  College  at  Middletown 

1 Queensborough  Community  College  at  New  York  City 

Rockland  Community  College  at  Suffern 
Staten  Island  Community  College  at  New  York  City 
Suffolk  County  Community  College  at  Selden 
Sullivan  County  Community  College  at  South  Fallsburg 
Ulster  County  Community  College  at  Kingston 
Westchester  Community  College  at  Valhalla 

Summary  Bulletin,  Slate  University  of  New  York,  Albany.  N Y 
Fall  196i 

\ These  two-year  degree-granting  colleges  are  created  under  the  provi- 

sions of  the  Community  College  Law  enacted  in  1948  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion creating  the  State  University  of  New  YorL  They  come  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  State  University  Board  of  Trustees,  but  are 
locally  sponsored  and  operated  either  by  cities,  counties,  or  school  districts. 
They  receive  State-local  support,  with  the  State  providing,  under  present 
law,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  capital  construction  and  one-third  of  the 
operating  cost. 
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City  Univerjity  of  New  York 
Brooklyn  College 
City  College 
Hunter  College 
Queens  College 

Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School 
Colgate  University 
College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent 
College  of  New  Rochelle 
College  of  Saint  Rose 
Colleges  of  the  Seneca 
Ilohart 

WillUm  Smith 
Columbia  University 
Barnard  College 
College  of  Pharmacy 
Teachers  College 
Cooper  Union 
Cornell  University 
D’Youville  College 
Elmirs  College 
Finch  College 
Fordham  University 
Hamilton  College 
Hartwick  College 
Hebrew  Union  College 
Hofstra  University 
Institute  of  Public  Administration 
Iona  College 
Ithaca  College 
Juilliard  School  of  Music 
King*s  College 
l.adycliffe  College 
I.cMoync  College 
Long  Island  University 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 
Mitchell  College 
C.  W,  Post  College 
Southampton  College 
University  Center 
M,  J.  Lewi  College  of  Podistry 
Manhattan  College 
Manhattan  School  of  Music 
Marist  College 
Marymount  College 
Mercy  College 
Mills  College  of  Education 
Molloy  Catholic  College  for  Women 
Mount  Saint  Joseph  College 
Nazareth  College 
New  York  College  of  Music 
New  York  Institute  of  Technology 
New  York  University 
Niagara  University 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Staten  Island 
Nyack  Missionary  College 

Two 

Academy  of  Aeronautics  _ _ 

Adirondack  Community  College 
Auburn  Community  College 


Pace  College 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
Pratt  Institute 

Rensselaer  Polytechnie  Institute 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
The  Rockefeller  Institute 
Rosary  Hill  College 
St.  Bonaventure  University 
St.  John  Fisher  College 
St.  John*s  University 
The  St.  Lawrence  University 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  College 
Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Seminaries.* 

Baptist  Bible  Seminary 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
Maryknoll  Seminary 
Union  Theological  Seminary 
Siena  College  (Saint  Bernard ine  of) 

State  University  of  New  York 
SUNY  at  Albany 
SUNY  at  Buffalo 
SUNY  at  Stony  Brook 
Downstate  Medical  Center 
Upstate  Medical  Center 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Affairs 
College  at  Brockport 
College  at  Buffalo 
College  at  Cortland 
College  at  Fredonia 
College  at  Ceneseo 
College  at  New  Paltz 
College  at  Oneonta 
College  at  Oswego 
College  at  Plattsburgh 
College  at  Potsdam 
Harpur  College 

College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse 
College  of  Ceramics  at  Alfred 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell 
Syracuse  University 
University  College 
Utica  College 
Union  College 
Union  University 
Albany  College  of  Pharmacy 
Albany  Law  School 
Albany  Medical  College 
The  University  of  Rochester 
Vassar  College 
Wagner  College 

Wel)h  Institute 'of  Naval  Architecture 
Wells  College 
Yeshiva  UiTTversity 

Year  Colleges 

Borough  of  Manhattan  Community  College 

Briarcliff  ^College 

Bronx  Community  College 
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Broomo  Technical  Community  Collego 
Catherine  McAulcy  College 
Cazenovia  College 
College  of  the  Holy  Name* 

Concordia  Junior  College 
Dutchess  Community  College 
Elizabeth  Seton  College 
Erie  County  Technical  Institute 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
Hudson  Valley  Community  College 

Jamestown  Community  College 
Jefferson  Community  College’ 

Miner  Institute 

Mohawk  Valley  Community  College 
Monroe  Community  College 

Nassau  Community  College 

New  York  City  Community  College 

Niagara  County  Community  College 


Orange  County  Community  CoPege 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute 
Paul  Smith**  College 

Queen  of  the  Apostles  College 
Queensborough  Community  College 

Rockland  Community  College 

Seminaries: 

Mater  Christ!  Seminary 
St.  Joseph  Seraphic  Seminary 
State  University  of  New  York 
Agricultural  and  Technical  Institutions: 
at  Alfred;  Canton;  Cobleskill;  Delhi; 
Farmingdale  and  Morrisville 
Staten  Island  Community  College 
Suffolk  County  Community  College 

Voorhees  Technical  Institute 

Westchester  Community  College 


B.  Some  of  the  public  officials  and  private  citizens  who  made 
contributions  to  the  Committee's  work,  through  conference,  inter- 
view, preparation  of  material  or  other  communication  are  listed 
below.  Many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  also  given 
valuable  help  and  encouragement. 

Adams,  Leonard,  Director  of  Research  and  Publications,  School  of  Indus- 
trial & Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University 
Albro,  Miss  Mary,  Director,  Appointment  Bureau,  Radcllffc  College 
Alpenfels,  Dr.  Ethel,  Professor  of  Anthropology,  New  York  University 
Alpert,  Milton,  Counsel,  Office  of  Local  Government 
Alter,  Henry,  Director  of  Program  Utilization,  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision 

Andersen,  Mrs.  Betty,  Executive  Director,  National  Council  for  Homemaker 
Services,  Inc. 

Anderson,  MIs.s  Florence,  Carnegie  Corporation 
Aron,  Mrs.  Joan  B.,  housewife  and  graduate  student 

Arter,  Dr.  Rhetta,  Survey  Director,  Role  Call,  National  Council  of  Women 
Bain,  Miss  Elizabeth,  President,  American  Women  in  Radio  and  Television 
Barnard,  Margaret,  Deputy  Commissioner,.  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Becker,  Frances,  Assoc.  Personnel  Examiner,  Dept,  of  Civil  Service 
Berinstein,  Benjamin  B.,  Deputy  Tax  Commissioner,  Department  of  Taxa- 
tion & Finance 

Bicnstock,  Herbert,  Director,  Middle  Atlantic  Region,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics 

Bliss,  Grace,  Ass’t  Commissioner,  Division  of  Housing  & Community  Renewal 
Bou,  Miss  Francisca,  Subdirector,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor-Migration 

Brownell,  Mrs.  Betty  B.,  President,  International  Ass’n  of  Personnel  Women 
Buch,  Esther  B.,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 

Buchanan,  Bessie  A.,  Commissioner,  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights 
Carlo,  Patrick,  County  Coordinator,  Vocational  Education  and  Extension 
Board,  Nassau  County 

Casey,  Miss  Kathleen  A.,  EdItor-in-Chief,  Glamour  Magazine 
Catherwood,  Dr.  Martin,  State  Industrial  Commissioner 
Catton,  Miss  Barbara,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Women 
Deans  and  Counselors 

Champion,  George,  President,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
^Clvil  Service  Employees  Association — various  officials 

Coleman,  Marguerite,  Supervisor  Special  Placement  Services,  Division  of 
Employment,  Department  of  Labor 

Cook,  Miss  Alice  Rice,  Director,  Human  Relations  Center,  New  School  for 
Social  Research 
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Cooper,  Dr.  Bernarr,  Division  of  Educational  Communications,  Department 
of  Education 

Crispell,  Plerbert,  Deputy  Industrial  Commissioner,  Department  of  Labor 
Cronin,  Miss  Anne,  Director,  Seven  College  Vocational  Workshops 
Cuneen,  James,  District  Director,  Department  of  Civil  Service 
Cushvva,  Mrs.  Virginia,  President,  National  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education 

Dank,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Instructor,  Hofstra  College 

De  AVitt,  Margaret,  Assist.^nt  Deputy  Commission,  N.  Y.  City  Department 
of  Social  Welfare 

Dick,  Mrs.  Alexander  C.,  State  Civil  Defense  Council 
Dobrof,  Alfred,  Director,  Personnel  Services,  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
Dolan,  Dr.  Eleanor,  Director  of  Research,  .American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  Educational  Foundation 
Donlon,  Honorable  Maiy  PL,  Judge,  United  States  Customs  Court 
Donovan,  Mrs.  James,  former  President  Radcliffe  Ahunnae  .Association 
Dorman,  Mrs.  Stuart,  President,  Junior  League  of  North  Shore 
Douty,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Research  & Manpower  Division,  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau 
Dyer,  Everett  N.,  Executive  Director,  New  York  State  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation 

Ewell,  Elizabeth,  Associate  in  Guidance,  Department  of  Education 

Farrar,  Margaret  M.,  Director  of  Information  & Education,  Department  of 
Mental  Plygiene 

■ Ferrell,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  ’President,  Personnel  Club  of  New  York 
Fish,  Mrs.  Lillian,  Superintendent  of  AVestfield  State  Farm,  Department  of 
Correction 

Flanders,  Miss  Caroline,  United  Plo.spital  Fund 
Fleck,  Dr.  Andrew,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Department  of  PPealth 
Fleck,  Dr.  Henrietta,  Chairman,  Home  Economics  Department,  New  York 
University 

Fowler,  George,  Chairman,  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights 
Fretwell,  E.  K.,  former  Asst.  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 

riaiinett,  Mrs.  Frank  E.,  former  member  State  Board  of  Regents. 
Garrettson,  Mrs.  Garrett,  Community  Service  Society 
Gibelman,  William,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Department  of  Labor  ’ 

Ginzberg,  Dr.  Eli,  Chairman,  National  Manpower  Advisory  Committee 
Gooch,  Mrs.  Horace,  President,  Girls  Clubs  of  America,  Inc. 

Gould,  Dr.  Samuel,  former  President  of  Educational  Broadcasting  Corp.,’ 
now  President  of  State  University  of  New  York 
Grant,  Dr.  Margaret,  Director,  Department  of  Home  Economics  State 
University  College  of  Education,  Buffalo 

Gray,  Lois,  Director  of  Metropolitan  District,  School  of  Industrial  & Labor 
Relations  at  Cornell  University 

Greenav/alt,  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.,  President,  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
New  York 

Gross,  Ralph  C.,  Exec.  Vice  President,  Commerce  & Industry  Association 

Plandy,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.,  Chairman  of  Board  of  George  Washington  Carver 
Child  Care  Center 

Ilannigan,  Margaret,  Adult  Services  Consultant,  Library  Extension  Division 
State  Library 

Hansl,  Mrs.  Eva,  Consultant  in  field  of  women  returning  to  work 
Hartnett,  John  R.,  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Social  Work,  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity 

PIar\'ey,  Mrs.  Harold  D.,  Jr.,  American  Red  Cross 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.,  Home  Economist,  New  York  State  Home  Economics 
- Association- 

Heard,  Mrs.  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  President,  Junior  League  of  the  City  of  New 
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Helsby,  Robert,  Exec.  Deputy  Industrial  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Labor 

Henlc,  Miss  Faye,  “Faye  Henle  Show",  WOR  Radio  and  Television 
Hertz,  Mrs.  F.  Clifford,  President,  New  York  City  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs 

Hilton,  Mrs.  Mary,  Chief,  Research  & 'Manpower  Division,  U.  S.  \ /omen’s 
Bureau 

Hoppock,  Robert,  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University 

lushewitz,  Morris,  Secretary,  New  York  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council 

Jamer,  Miss  T.  Margaret,^  Public  Education  Association 
Johnson,  Theron,  Administrator,  Division  of  Intercultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Education 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Milton  G.,  Young  Women’s  Christian  Assn. 

Rernohan,  Miss  Frances,  Junior  League  of  New  York,  Welfare  Consultant 
Kille,  Frank  R.,  Assoc.  Commissioner  for  Higher  & Professional  Education, 
Department  of  Education 

King,  Miss  Alice  Gore,  Executive  Director,  Alumnae  Advisory  Center,  Inc. 
Kinne,  Mrs.  Lucille,  President,  Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Clubs 
of  New  York  State,  Inc. 

Knatz,  Mrs.  Norma,  President,  Suburbia  Insurance  Agency,  Freeport 
Kominik,  Dr.  Niki,  director.  Job  Finding  Clinic,  Advertising  Club 
Kravette,  Mrs.  Edna  N.,  Chairman,  League  of  Life  Insurance  Women 
Krcder,  Karl  H.,  Vice  President,  Personnel  Division,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Krone,  Mary  G.,  President,  State  Civil  Sei'vice  Commission 
Kurland,  Dr.  Norman  D.,  Consultant,  Department  of  Education 
Lawson,  Dorothy,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Flome  Economics,  Department  of 
Education 

I.efkowitz,  Hon.  Louis  J.,  State  Attorney  General 

Lehman,  Miss  Lillian  R.,  Chairman,  District  Project  Committee,  New  York 
State  Home  Economics  Association  ’ 

Levine,  Louis,  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council 
Levy,  Marcelle  G.,  Administrator,.  Office  for  the  Aging 

Maier,  Dorothea,  Division  of  Research  & Statistics,  Department  of  Labor 
Markham,  Miss  Marie  F.,  Director  of  Research  and  Fiscal  Policv  State 
Division  of  the  Budget  ’ 

Marks,  S.  T.,  Publications  Production  Assistant,  Department  of  Health 
Marlowe,  Dr.  Leigh,  Assistant  Professor,  Dutchess  Community  College 
Martin,  Albert  J.,  Jr.,  President,  Empire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Martin,  Mrs.  June,  Director  of  Legislative  Research,  State  Assembly 
Martorana,  S.  V.,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education  and 
Planning,  Department  of  Education 
McCarthy,  Helen,  Ladies  of  Charity  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
McDonald.  Roslyn,  Deputy  Director,  Division  for  Youth 
McGahan,  Walter  G.,  Deputy  Superintendent,  Department  of  Insurance 
McLean,  Miss  Sarah  H.,  Governor,  North  Atlantic  Region,  Soroptimist 
Federation  of  the  Americas,  Inc. 

Meade.  Dr.  Mary  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent,  High  School  Division  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  ’ 

Miller  Dr.  Vera,  Apstant  Research  Director,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America 

Minnock,  Kathryn,  Principal  Examiner  of  Methods  and  Procedures  Depart- 
ment of  Audit  & Control 

Morris,  Dr.  Eugene,  Director  of  Guidance  and  Center  for  Adult  Studies 
C.  W.  Post  College  oiuuies, 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Robert  T.,  President,  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  New  York  State 

Motley,  Honorable  Constance  Baker,  State  Senator 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Joseph 

Murray,  J.  Lawrence,  Executive  Vice  President,  State  University  of  New 
York 
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Ncchanicky,  Blanche,  Associate  in  Industrial  Education,  Department  of 
Education 

Nothin,  Dr.  Herbert,  Medical  Director,  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Nutt,  Charles  Lee,  Labor  Law  Specialist,  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers 


Oppcnhcinicr,  Miss  Ida,  Director,  Project  on  Middle  Age 

05trow,  George,  Director  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  Department  of  Labor 

Paley,  Mrs.  Karl,  Placement  Director,  Barnard  College 
Parker,  Ma^  E.,  Director,  Public  Health  Nursing,  Department  of  Health 
Paul,  Mrs.  Jean  M.,  Home  Service  Director,  Orange  & Rockland  Utilities 
Inc.  ’ 

Pearce,  Charles  A.,  Director,  Div.  of  Research  & Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor 

Pearsall,  Mrs.  Otis  Pratt,  Public  Relations  Committee,  Junior  League  of 
Brooklyn  ° 

Pendergast,  Miss  Dorothy,  Regional  Director,  U.S.  Women’s  Bureau 
Perkel,  Gcorp,  Research  Director,  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
Perrins  Harlan  B.,  Coordinator  of  Special  Programs,  School  of  Industrial 
& Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University 
Peterson,  R.  B.,  First  Deputy  Commissioner,  Departm  it  of  Commerce 
xosner,  Albert  Senior  Attorney,  Department  of  Law,  Real  Property  Bureau 
Poston,  Ersa,  Youth  & Work  Coordinator,  Division  for  Youth 
Potofsky,  Jacob,  President,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
1 rentiss,  S.  Gilbert,  State  Librarian,  State  Library 

Rabc,  Plenrictta  F.,  Supervisor,  Education  for  the  Aging,  Dept,  of  Educa- 
tion  ^ 

Rabineau,  L^is,  President,  Deans  and  Guidance  Personnel  Association 
Reed  Miss  Hazel,  Associate  ^ate  Leader,  Home  Demonstration  Agents, 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 

Raushenbush,  Dr.  Esther,  Director,  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  ’ 

Rees,^Dn  Mina  Spiegel,  Dean,  Graduate  Studies,  City  University  of  New 

Reicc,  Mrs  Sylvie  Schuman,  Editor-in-Chief,  Ingenue  Magazine 

President,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Richaidson,  Mark  E.,  E.xcc.  Vice  President,  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
mcrcc  ^uui 

R ,^^™"‘syative  Director,  Dept,  of  Motor  Vehicles 

^ ^an^’oSori'''^"  Wade,  Former  Vice  President,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 

School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 

tioni.  at  Cornell  University 

^°*^*u"nit^”^Sti«’l^  President,  National  Council  of  Women  of- the 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Lauretta  D.,  Vice  President,  Girls  Club  of  New  York 
Roby,  Miss  Bette  A.,  Bette  Sanford  Designs 

w°ir’  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies 

g rs.  Miss  Willie  Mae,  Director,  Good  Housekeeping  Institute 

*7o^  HuS°£ghtr''‘°’^  Employment  Discrimination,  Commission 

^'^^'^Hygic^c''  Nursing  Services,  Dept,  of  Mental 

u ’ ^‘^^^‘■ation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies 

ScHaL  S VerYV"^-’  'Vomen  Voters 

U of  Minnes^^^^^^^  Women’s  Continuing  Education  Program, 

Schwartz,  Mrs.  Felice,  President  of  Catalyst 

attorney  in  private  .practice 

Sgmeers  ' New  York  Section,  Society  of  Women 
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Senders,  Div  Virginia,  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 
Setzer,  Gene,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 

Shaw,  Miss  Daisy  K.,  Director  of  Counseling,  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education 

Shaw,  Paul  F.,  Industrial  Relations  Dept.,  Commerce  and  Industry  Asso* 
ciation 

Shear,  Bruce.  Director  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  Dept,  of  Education 
Shell,  Miss  Helen,  Vocational  and  Educational  Counselor,  Vocational 
Adviso^  Service 

Siegal,  David,  President,  Local  1,  Dining  Room  Employees  Union 
Siegal,  Shirley  A.,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Dept,  of  Law 
Simon,  Honorable  Caroline,  Judge,  Court  of  Claims,  Albany 
Siner,  Marion,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Dept,  of  Law 
Singer,  Mrs.  Marcia,  Instructor,  Hofstra  College 
Smith,  Dr.  Constance  E.,  Dii*ector,  Institute  for  Independent  Study 
Smith,  Miss  Frances,  Personnel  Officer,  Dept,  of  Civil  Service 
Sommer,  Mrs.  Emil  O.,  President,  Junior  League  of  Mount  Kisco 
Stern,  Bernard  H.,  Associate  Director,  School  of  General  Studies,  Brooklyn 
College 

Stiglmeier,  John,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistical  Services,  Dept,  of  Education 
Stowcll,  Mrs.  Eugene,  President,  United  Church  Women  of  New  York 
State 

Strobel,  Joseph  R.,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Instructional  Scr\-ices 
Sullivan,  David,  President,  Building  Service  Employees’  International  Union 
Taft,  Miss  Helen,  Training  Division,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation 

Travers,  Paul,  Director,  New  York  City  office.  Division  of  Parole 
Tunkel,  Leon  S.,  Acting  Director,  Division  of  Manpower,  Dept,  of  Labor 

Votto,  Frank  V.,  Director,  Division  of  Veterans’  Affairs 

Walsh,  Eleanor,  Associate  Director,  Division  for  Family  Services  Dent,  of 
Socal  Welfare 

Walton,  Mrs.  Frank  L.,  President,  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New  York 
State 

Ware,  Miss  Ethel  K.,  Coordinator  Staff  Development,  Girl  Scout  Council 
Weidle,  Frederick  E.,  Assistant  Director,  Office  for  Regional  Development 
White,  John  F.,  President,  National  Educational  Television 
Wollatt,  Lome  H.,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Research  and  Soecial 
Studies,  Dept,  of  Education  ^ 

Womach,  Mrs.  Emily,  President,  American  National  Association  of  Bank 
Women 


C.  I’he  membership  of  ihe  New  York  Woman’s  Council, 
which  actively  participated  in  the  Committee’s  work,  is  as  follows: 


Arden,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Founder,  Owner,  Chairman,  Elizabeth  Arden,  Inc. 

Babbidge,  Miss  Allalee  A.,  Vice  President,  Marine  Trust  Company,  Buffalo 
Benjamin,  Mrs.  Helainc  B.,  President,  “Personal  Sightseeing” 

Boyce,  Miss  Hattie,  Secretary  & Treasurer,  Boyce  Motor  Sales  Inc.,  Massena 
Browne-Mayers,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  Director,  Adult  Educational  Activities 
Sicir.dard  Oil  Company  (N.J.)  ’ 

Canoyer,  Dr.  Helen,  Dean,  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell 
University 


Creel,  Miss  Jane,  Home  Economics  Director,  Lever  Brothers  Company 

Davenport’  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Past  President,  Board  of  Education,  Binghamton 
Dohl,  Miss  Catherine  C.,  Catherine  C.  Dohl  Insurance  Agency,  Malveme 
Donnelly,  Mrs.  Betty  H.,  Vice  President,  NYS  Federation  of  Labor 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,  Professor,  Business  Department,  Skidmore  College 
baratoga  Springs  ^ ’ 


Fitz-Gibbon,  Miss  Bernice,  President,  Bernice  Fitz-Gibbon,  Inc. 

Frese,  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.,  General  Personnel  Director,  New  York  Telephone 
Company 

Galvin,  Dr.  Corrine,  Instructor,  Ithaca  College,  Ithaca 

Gillespie,  Dr.  Karen,  Professor  Retail  Management,  New  York  University 

* Gladstone,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.,  Women’s  Personnel  Administrator,  Corning 

Glass  Works,  Corning 

Goodman,  Miss  Shirley,  Vice  President,  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
Gregg,  Dr.  Dorothy,  Ass’t  Staff  Directo.  Education  Services,  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation 

; Grossinger,  Mrs.  Jennie,  Proprietor,  Grossinger’s,  Grossinger 

Harrington,  Mrs.  Katherine,  Women’s  Editor,  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany 
Herbert,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Household  Equipment  Editor,  McCall’s  Maga- 
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‘ Higucra,  Miss  Consuelo,  Manager  of  Public  Relations,  Banco  de  Ponce 

Hogadonc,  Miss  Edwina,  Dean,  College  of  Business,  Rochester  Institute  of 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  CONFEREIICE  REPORT 


1.  To  suimnarize  the  conference  npeecho.s,  diccucoloriG , etc.,  in  order-- 

2.  To  provide  usable  reference  material  for  the  teacher,  and 

3.  To  provide  means  for  reviewing;  and  studying  the  many  ideas  presented 
at  the  conference, 


4.  To  serve  as  a refresher  through  the  year  when  preparing  to  v7ork  with 
students  in  the  area  of  Family  Finance. 


OUR  APPREC  RATION 


A great  big  THi\NK  YOU  to  all  of  you  v?ho  assumed 
and  carried  out  the  many  responsibilities  asked’ 
of  you  during  the  State  Conference.  Your  help 
v;as  indispensable  to  the  functioning  of  the 
conference  and  is  truly  appreciated  by  us. 


Px.ose  VJanek,  State  Director 
Janet  VJilson,  Consultant 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday  a,m.,  August  13,  1963 

d-ening  Remarks  -•  Miss  Rose  Uanek 
’ Structure  of  Family  Finance 
a ikT  Its  rlace  in  the  Home  Economics 
Program''  - Miss  Helen  Thai 


OPENING  REMARKS; 

These  conferences  have  been  held  over  the  past  45  years,  v;hich  takes  us 
back  to  the  era  of  the  First  Uorld  Uar.  During  that  time  our  state  v;as  largely 
rural,  and  there  were  fev;  modern  facilit'ies--iii  fact,  many  coal  stoves  were 
still  in  use.  The  main  goals  at  this  time  were  to  help  families  develop  better 
v;ays  of  living  to  raise  standards  of  living. 


In  the  1930 ’s  we  began  to  get  more  information  from  research  and  thus 
develop  understandings  in  more  areas;  especially,  in  child  guidance  and  develop 
ment.  This  became  a part  of  the  homemaking  curriculum. 

During  the  1940 's  the  emphasis  was  on  conservation  due  to  Nor Id  Mar  II. 
The  problem  then  was  how  to  do  without  certain  material  things  and  make  others 
last  until  the  V7ar  v;as  over. 


After  the  war  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  to  evaluate  what  v;e  s 
for,  v;hat  areas  v?ere  of  greatest  importance  to  us,  and  hov;  to  live  and  ma 
decisions  in  our  complex  v7orld  of  today.  Values  and  decision-making  are 
points  in  our  program  today. 


tood 

ke 

focal 


During  this  conference  V7e  will  be  developing  a good  beginning  on  the 
teaching  of  Family  Finance.  This  area  will  certainly  involve  valuing  and 
decision-mak ing. 


FILM  STRIP,  MAR.RIAGE  AND  MONEY 

(Film  Strip  narrated  by  Miss  Thai,  Marriage  and  Money, 
available  after  Depteraber  1,  1963,  on  free  loan  basis 
from  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22,  W.Y.  The  film  will  also  be  for  sale  at 
$3.00  per  film.) 


This  film  shows  the  effects  and  problems  of  family  finance  on  a young 
narried  couple.  The  husband  is  a filling  station  attendant  and  the  wife  had 
jorked  as  a secretary  every  since  they  were  married.  The  wife  s extra  eain- 
Lngs  create  a problem,  as  they  allov7  justification  for  purchases  that  could 
)therwise  not  be  made  by  the  family.  For  instance,  bowling  is  justified  because 
Lt  is  exercise,  a stereo  is  justified  because  music  is  their  hobby,  and  a nev7 
:ar  is  justified  because  the  husband  is  in  a business  connected  with  cars.  The 
:ouple  realizes,  V7hen  debts  begin  to  build  up,  that  if  the  V7ife  ceases  to  \;ork 
:hey  V7ill  have  serious  financial  troubles.  They  must  decide  V7here  to  cut  down 
before  it  is  too  late. 
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They  decide  they  must  set  definite  goals,  and  for  this  couple  the  goals 
turn  out  to  be  children  and  ovmcrship  of  a service  station.  Once^  uney  have 
decided  on  these  goals,  they  are  able  to  work  out  a sound  and  t.»orkable  budget . 
Such  questions  arise  as;  (1)  Since  saving'  should  not  depend  on  what  is 
just  what  should  be  done  v?ith  the  v;?_Ie's  salary.'  (2)  Ir  they  have  a cni 
V70uld  this  change  their  needs  as  far  as  life  insurance  and  health  insurance 
are  concerned?  They  consider  credit.  Their  stereo  cost  $240--no  moncy^down 
and  $20  for  twelve  months.  They  could  have  purchased  the  same  kind  or  set 
for  $199.50  in  cash.  They  paid  $40.50  for  the  privilege  of  making  monthly 
payments . 

The  couple  have  a baby  and  shortly  thereafter  the  husband ' s employer 
becomes  ill.  The  husband  finds  out  that  being  the  owner  of  a business  means 
working  60  to  70  hours  per  week  and  a great  m.any  more  responsibilities  than 
he  had  realized.  The  ov?ner  then  decides  to  sell  the  business,  and  the^ couple 
is  faced  with  the  decision  of  vjhether  to  buy  the  business  even  thougn  uhey 
would  have  to  enlist  the  help  of  a relative  and  borrow  part  of  the  downpayment 
from  a bank.  The  husband  is  also  offered  a position  in  another  filling  station 
that  V70uld  pay  him  $20  more  per  V7eek  than  his  present  salary. 


Having  decided  on  their  goals,  developed  certain  consumer  skills,  and 
devised  a flexible  financial  plan,  this  couple  will  be  able  to  make  a more 
intelligent  objective  decision  between  the  two  positions. 


REMARKS  - Miss  Thai 


The  type  of  couple  seen  in  this  film  will  be 
V7e  will  focus  our  attention  for  the  next  few  days, 
ested  in  the  preparation  needed  by  young  people  in 
their  financial  problems. 


the  kind  of  couple  on  which 
\Je  are  especially  inter- 
order for  them  to  deal  V7ith 


Family  finance  has  always  existed,  but  has  only  recently  been  defined. 

It  has  always  been  dealt  with  in  one  way  or  another  by  families  or  individuals, 
but  only  in  recent  years  have  educators  recognized  that  here  was  a fact  of 
life  and  a body  of  knowledge  that  needed  to  be  captured,  structured  and  defined 
so  as  to  be  meaningful.  Much  trial  and  error  has  gone,  into  this  total  effort, 
and  the  job  is  far  from  finished.  Indeed,  tho.se  of  us  involved  in  this 
endeavor  are  still  not  sure,  still  experimenting,  still  growing,  and  what  V7e 
thought  V7as  good  tv70  years  ago  has  been  reworked,  reshaped  until  it  is  hardly 
the  same  baby.  But  the  movement  has  gained  impetus  and  has  grov?n  in  stature. 
Tv70  years  ago  we  presented  ten  areas  of  finance,  suggested  V7here  they  miight 
fit  the  curriculum,  and  began  v7orking  on  concepts  and  generalizations.  It 
looked  like  V7e  were  on  the  right  track,  except  soon  we  v7ore  finding  ourselves 
up  some  blind  alleys.  He  did  not  really  understnad  V7hy.  Once  the  reason 
emerged,  it  appeared  simple.  I'm  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  we  v^eie  i,rying 
to  deal  V7ith  finance,  not  really  dealing  with  families. 
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THE  STrgJCTURE  CF  FAMILY  FIKAKCE  AKD  ITS  PLACE 

in  th;-:  Ero::o?iicE  trcgrah 


Area  o£  Faniiiv  Finance 


Management 


Savings 

Credit 

Protection 

Social  Security 

Investments 

Home  Ownership 

Taxes 

Consumer  Buymanship 
Legal^aspects  of  Family  Financing 


At  first  the  people  studying  family  finance  divided  the  area  into  ten 
classifications  as  shov7n  by  the  chart.  The  longer  and  the  harder  they  worked, 
the  more  they  realized  that  by  trying  to  put  family  finance  into  separate 
areas  they  were  forgetting  the  family.  The  most  important  thing  about  family 
finance  is  the  people.  It  is  true  that  it  is  made  up  of  many  things-'-credit , 
insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  but  still  the  most  important  thing  is  the  people.  By 
considering  the  family  rirst  the  v?hole  structure  of  family  finance  took  on 
a different  look. 


people  in  the  United  States  have  a habit  of  looking  at  our  society  and 
taking  its  temperature  in  terms  of  averages.  Vic  agree  with  the  image  makers 
that  it  is  an  affluent  society.  For  instance,  teen-agers  will  spend  eleven 
billion  dollars  this  year;  many  families  have  two  cars,  tv;o  TV  sets,  tv;o 
telephones,  and  some  families  now  have  tv?o  homes.  Seven  out  of  ten  families 
ov?n  their  ov7n  homes.  Vie  all  knov7  families  like  this,  but  upon  careful  exami- 
nation it  is  apparent  the  picture  is  distorted.  Not  all  families  are  middle 
class,  Anglo  aaxon,  protestant,  or  v7hite.  Not  all  families  have  an  employed 
parent,  or  consist  of  tv70  parents  and  two  and  one-half  children.  In  some 
families  Doth  parents  work,  and  the  number  of  older  families  is  increasing. 

Uhen  v;e  begin  looking  at  how  America  lives,  we  discover  that  there  are 
countless  families  that  are  in  serious  financial  trouble  and  this  is  shov7n 
by  the  rising  rate  of  bankruptcies.  He  do  live  in  a money  v7orld.  This  is 
true.  Money  has  different  meanings  to  different  people.  You  find  that  not 
all  families  and  individuals  share  the  same  values  and  goals.  For  families 
where  money  is  scarce,  V7here  ends  are  not  meeting,  there  is  far  greater 
preoccupation  V7ith  money  than  for  families  who  have  money  left  over.  Financial 
decisions  stretch  in  variety  from  one  end  ce:  the  continuum  to  the  other.  For 
some  families,  the  major  decision  is  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread  v7ith  the  funds 
available.  Other  families  are  grappling  V7ith  a decision  to  buy  a cabin  cruiser. 
In  bct\7een  is  a v7hole  catalog  of  financial  decisions  with  which  families  con- 
cern themselves. 
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One  of  the  habits  that  v/e  r.et ‘into  as  teachers,  is  that  we  teach  about 
money  as  though  everyone  came  froi.'.  a miJJle  c.ass  family  and  use  on  y mic  e 


class  concepts  in  the  teachinj^j  o.;  tiii;*  subject 


lose  the  interest  of  a 


great  many  students  this  way  because  these  concepts  and  attitudes  toward 
money  are  entirely  foreign  to  them.  IJe  must  heep  in  mind  the  many  different 
tvpe's  of  families  and  their  varying  financial  problems. 

T-Jhen  we  looked  at  the  needs  of  youngsters  we  had  in  our  classroom,  ^ 
family  finance  took  on  another  look.  And  when  V7C  looked  at  how  families  live 
and  deal  with  money,  family  finance  took  a different  shape.  For  the  nee  s o 
voun^sters  in  families  are  not  obtainable  by  money  alone  and  how  *ai.ii  le^  ^ 
use  monev  and  how  they  live  with  it  is  not  in  isolation.  Family  finance  is 
an  intimate  nart  of  family  life.  VJhcn  we  looked  at  how  teachers  were  teach- 
ing and  realized  that  family  finance  is  not  something  taught  in  isolation, 
what  xve  learned  from  teachers  was  that  we  were  dealing  with  the  food  budget 
alone  and  separately,  v/ith  the  clothing  budget  alone  and  separately,  \ve 
v;ere  teaching  something  called  consumer  buying  alone  and  apart  from  fami  y 
l-ffe,  we  were  teaching  something  called  budgeting  and  assumed  we  were  teach- 
ing Lnagement  or  we  were  teaching  something  called  consumer  economics  and 
let  it  pass  for  family  finance. 

Those  poeple  studying  family  finance  consulted  anthropologists  and 
psychologist's  and  found' that  there  are  certain  basic  needs  that  are  common 
to  all  people  regardless  of  their  economic  level  or  v;here  they  live  or ^ 
their  place  in  society.  These  needs  are  as  follovjs  and  are  not  given  in  any 

order  of  importance; 

1.  The  need  for  security;  This  includes  a great  many  factors--physical, 
emotional,  and  social.  These  probably  supersede  financial  security, 
but  financial  security  does  have  an  effect  on  the  others. 

2.  The  need  for  independence;  V.’e  have  to  learn  to  live  independeni-ly 
and  yet  to  live  depcndently  among  one  another.  Independence  is  also 
shovm  by  the  ability  to  make  decisions,  and  many  of  these  decisions 
precede  decisions  concerning  finances. 

3.  The  need  for  belonging;  If  a person  feels  secure  and  independeni. , 
then  he  has  probably  achieved  belonging.  In  belonging  to  a family 
or  a school  or  social  group  or  community,  you  accept  a certain 
amount  of  responsibility.  The  use  of  your  resources  can  also  con- ^ 
tribute  to  this  "belonging’'  and  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  it. 

4.  The  need  for  a sense  of  V7ell-being;  This,  of  course,  includes  gocJ 
health,  but  here  it  also  means  the  v7cll-being  that  comes  from^  a 
sense  of  achievement.  Again  we  can  see  the  relationship  of  the  use 
of  resources  to  the  achievement  of  tnis  particular  need. 

5.  The  need  for  status;  Vance  Fackard  has  changed  the  meaning  of  this 
v7ord,  but  in  this  case  V7C  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  status  achieved 
by  the  purchase  of  material  thing, s.-  'Je  mean  the  achievement  of 
each  individual,  in  com.pleting  a particular  goal  f.iat  Iw 
for  himself. 


has 
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If  these  are  the  real  needs  then  ue  have  to  understand  how  the  use  of 
our  resources  can  help  us  achieve  them,  ilurely  they  become  significant  in 
this  thing  called  family  finance. 

V.Hth  one  researcher  here  and  someone  over  there,  and  all  coming  up  v.»ith 
bits  of  this  puzzle  v;ith  more  and  more  hard  loo’uing,  the  picture  of  family 
finance  began  to  present  itself  in  such  a \iay  that  never  for  one  minute  left 
people  out  of  focus,  nor  those  needs  that  \.e  have  learned  about.  As  long 
as  people  remain  sharply  in  the  fore,  v;e  are  having  to  drav;  from  three  already 
defined  areas  of  home  economics.  Herein  lies  the  real  meat,  the  real  sub- 
stance, the  whole  purpose  for  this  entire  business.  From  family  relations 
v?e  are  drawing  subject  matter  that  deals  with  attitudes  and  feelings  on  the 
part  of  family  members,  how  they  feel  about  money  and  about  each  other,  h'e 
lifted  the  entire  concept  of  family  life  cycle  in  order  to  see  how  family  needs 
change  and  how  use  of  resources  change. 

Families,  like  individuals,  pass  through  a cycle  of  growth, 
maturation,  and  decline.  The  stages  of  the  family  cycle  are 
marked  by  marriage,  the  birth  of  children,  the  emancipation 
of  children,  the  return  of  the  parents  to  a childless  state, 
and  the  death  of  each  spouse.  At  each  stage,  money  is  the 
vjcft  in  the  fabric  of  family  life,  giving  it  color  and  design. 

Money  has  special  meanings  and  is  put  to  various  uses  in  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  family's  development.  The  financial  situa- 
tion in  any  given  phase  of  its  development  is  iniluenced  by 
what  has  or  has  not  been  accomplished  in  the  earlier  stages. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  financial  resources  not  only  affects 
the  degree  of  physical  V7eli-bcing  of  the  family  members,  but 
also  the  quality  of  their  personal  relationships.  It  also 
influences  the  attitudes  that  an  individual  develops  about 
money  and  its  use  V7liich,  in  turn,  piay  a part  in  determining 
his  role  in  society  and  the  nature  of  his  relationships  V7ith 
his  fellov7  men.^ 

To  continue,  from  family  economics  we  derived  the  material  and  content 
that  provides  us  v;ith  the  economic  environm.ent  in  which  families  live,  in 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  income,  the  theory  of  household  economics,  and 
the  economic  factors  in  society  that  influence  or  affect  family  lire.  From 
home  management  v;e  take  the  whole  concept  or  management,  including  value.j, 
goals,  decision-making,  and  resources. 


^l<  eldraan , 
tion  of 


Frances  Lomas.  The  Family 
America;  New  York,  New  York. 


In  A Money  \Jorld. 
(page  17) 


Family  Service  Associa 


These  are  all  big  ideas  and  as  tiie  three  merge,  v;e  have  V7hat  v;e  nou 
call  family  finance.  All  of  these  areas  belong  to  home  economics,  and  there 
is  nothing  that  is  unfamiliar  or  that  you  have  not  already  taught.  You 
began  working  on  management  in  1937,  to  it  is  one  field  in  vjhich  you  should 
be  "experts."  Management  as  seen  in  the  diagram  is  the  foundation  on  which 
\jc  are^going  to  build.  A definition  for  family  finance  is  that  point  at 
wi'ich  family  economics,  family  relations,  and  management  meet  in  order  to 
activate  the  achievement  of  family  needs  and  goals.  If  this  is  a sound 
and  wori.able  clef  inition,  we  shall  see  .hov;  it  x.'iil  enable  us  to  put  fences 
around  the  nine  areas  referred  to  earlier.  Management  has,  of  course,  been 
i..,mo/ed.  Ue  will  be  able  ^o  raai'.ci  the  remaining  nine  manageable.  He  are  not 
tj.yin^  to  develop  rinancial  v;izards,  but  effective  family  members  v7ho  will 
have  an  understanding  or  V7hat  ramiiy  finance  \7ill  give  to  them.  He  do  not 
have  to  shov7  them  nov7  insurance  or  interest  are  rigured,  but  rather  just 
sliov7  them  how  these  things  are  related  to  income. 
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SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 
Tuesday  p.m.,  August  13,  1963 

- Hiss  Janet  L’ilson 


mNAGEHENT-“AN  OVERVIEW  AND  REVIEW^ 


Several  current  definitions  and  philosophies  of  management  are: 

■'Using  what  you  have  to  get  what  you  want"... ''A  means  of  attaining  goals"... 
"A  process  which  is  made  up  of  many  decisions  directed  tov/ard  certain  ends 
or  goals." 

Dr.  Myra  Bishop  states  that,  "Home  management  encompasses  decision- 
making and  organization.  The  function  of  management  is  either^to  stabilize 
and/or  to  change  family  situations.  Management  is  the  conscious  mediation 
of  a consciously  selected  value  system  and  management  is  the  realization  of 
family  values  through  th'e  utilization  of  resources." 

Malone  and  Malone  state  that,  "To  manage  is  to  have  control  over 
resources,  to  organize,  guide  and  direct  their  use,  and  to  be  responsible 
for  the  results  that  follow." 

A clear-cut  expression  of  the  modern  concept  of  management  is  found 
in  Hatcher  and  Andrews  new  book,  THE  TEACHING  OF  HOIIE  ECONOMICS.  This  states 
that  it  "is  a process  involving  the  effective  use  of  available  resources  to 
achieve  established  goals." 

Dr.  Jeanne  Riebel’s  description  is,  "Management  is  not  a thing  apart 
but  is  basic  and  applicable  to  all  areas  of  family  life.  When  we  conceive 
of  home  management  as  a process  of  clarifying  values  and  goals,  assessing 
resources,  becoming  aware  of  obstacles,  gathering  inform.ation,  determining 
possible  solutions,  making  a decision,  putting  the  plan  into  action,  and 
evaluating  results  in  terms  of  goal  achievement,  it  becomes  clear  that 
management  is  a part  of  any  and  all  aspects  of  home  and  family  living." 

What  do  we  have  here?  We  have  key  concepts  in  home  management  that 
seem  to  appear  over  and  over. 

Family 

Values 
Goals 
Standards 

John  Ruskin  has  said  that,  "Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people 
to  know  what  they  do  not  know;  it  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do 
not  behave."  What  could  be  more  pertinent  to  the  concept  of  management? 

The  education  process  in  our  dem.ocratic  society  today  has  as  a major  func- 
tion that  of  helping  individuals  make  vjise  and  intelligent  decisions  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  everyday  living.  Ours  is  a rapidly  changing  world 
and  new  situations  that  cannot  always  be  anticipated  are  likely  to  arise. 


Home  Management 

Resources 

Decision  making 
Organization 
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Tl'iGr6forc,  individucils  need  to  dcvQlop  tliG  ability  to  think  critically  and 
analytically  so  that  tlicy  can  r.'a!:c  satisfyinj,  decisions.  Goals  \7ill  cnanpo, 
standards  vjill  chanj^e,  probicias  \/ill  cotan^jo,  resources  v;ill  change , but  tee 
decision-making  process  does  not.  Eifiectivc  mana:;enient  might  V7ell  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  V7ith  intelligent  decision  making.  An  integral  part  or 
this  is  that  the  individual  must  be  V7illing  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
decision  made,  be  V7iiling  to  live  \;ith  it,  learn  from  it,  profit  ircm  it. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  this  too.  Some  situations  cani.ot 
be  changed--can  V7e  recognise  these?  Can  V7e  "accept  the  inevitable  and 
praise  its  virtues?''  Once  a decision  has  been  made,  a series  of  forces  that 
automatically  affect  other  decisions  is  set  into  action.  In  this  V7ay  \:e 
are  influenced  by  decisions  previously  made  and  by  anticipated  future  demands. 

VJhen  communication  among  family  members  is  a part  of  decision  making 

and  the  implementation  of  decisions  nev7  practices,  traditions,  values, 

and  beliefs  emerge.  Dissonance  in  a family  choice  can  be  reduced  through 
communication  among  family  members. 

Isn't  it  obvious  then  that  management  is  not  “a  thing  apart”  - but  is 
part  and  parcel  of  every  phase  of  home  and  family  living.  It  is  not  work 
simplification  (knov7ing  hov7  to  make  the  bed  V7ith  one  trip  around)  , or 
being  able  to  set  up  a beautiful  budget.  It  is  a mental  process  that 
permeates  all  of  everyday  living.  Therefore,  every  home  economics  teacher 
should  checl:  to  make  sure  that  she  is  not  only  teaching  management  through- 
out every  unit,  but  also  that  she  knov7G  \7hat  she  V7ill  teach  about  management. 

Management  is  a mental  process.  The  definition  of  personal  and  home 
management  in  its  simplest  form  is;  Using  the  things  \7hich  may  be  available 
to  us  in  such  a V7ay  that  they  get  for  us  V7hat  V7e  want.  Ue  might,  as 
Dr.  Bea  paolucci  suggests--think  of  management  as  a mobile.  Like  a mobile, 
management  is  dependent  on  the  intricate  miovement  of  a number  of  components. 
In  a mobile,  a mere  touch  of  one  part  sets  into  motion  all  parts;  in  manage- 
ment, a minute  change  in  the  use  of  one  resource  produces  a change  in  all 
other  resources,  in  each  step  of  the  process,  in  the  goal,  and  its  under- 
lying values. 

Select  a goal  in  relation  to  values  and  resource^3,  decide  on  the 
standard  of  perform.ancc  possible  and  satisfactory,  consider  existing 
obstacles  and  V7hether  tliev  can  be  overcome.  Lhat  are  our  limits?  This 
implies  that  values  represent  an  indi^'idual ' s preferences  based  on  his  con- 
ception of  what  is  desirable  and  v7orthwhile.  Values  serve  as  a basis  for 
making  choices  and  decisions  and  as  a guide  for  behavior.  One  person  has 
said  that  "values  arc  tools  used  in  the  process  of  choosing  and  selecting 
courses  of  action."  A clear  cut  hierarchy  of  values  helps  a person  perceive 
clear-cut  goals  for  behavior  in  specific  situations.  Goals  are  most 
likely  to  be  satisfactory  for  an  individual  if  they  are  directed  toward 
values  that  he  considers  important  and  that  are  not  in  conflict  v;ith  each 
other.  Enduring  values  of  family  living  are  love,  health,  comfort,  ambition, 
knowledge,  play,  art,  religion,  efficiency  in  worl:.  Each  family  makes 
choices  in  its  use  of  resources  on  the  basis  of  those  values  v/hich  it  con- 
siders important.  The  extent  to  v;hich  these  and  other  values  are  held  and 
the  importance  attached  to  them  \7ill  vary  individually  from  family  to  family, 
and  for  one  family  as  it  progresses  through  the  family  cycle. 
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Many  factors  affect  a person's  values  throughout  life  so  that  the  need 
frequently  arises  to  mai;o  decisions  about  rctainin”  some,  modifying  others, 
or  forming  nev7  ones.  Values,  goals,  and  actions  are  closely  related, 
because  v;hat  a person  does  depends  upon  his  goals,  \7hich  in  turn  reflect 
liis  values.  A person  v;ho  manages  ’;ell  has  fairly  definite  goals  and 
arranges  them  into  a plan  so  that  ho  knows  \;hat  he  oipects  to  do.  Goals 
are  represented  on  the  mobile  by  being  placed  at  the  top  - a piece  of 
screening  symbolizes  that  some  goals  are  distant,  hazy,  not  yet  clearly 
defined.  Also  that  larger,  distinct  goals  come  into  focus  through  defini- 


tion and  achievement  of  smaller  g 


oOai: 


The  modernistic  star  shows  that 


other  goals  are  clearly  defined,  specific. 


what  we  refer  to  as  the  management  process  is  represented  on  the 
mobile  by  a three  lobed  circular,  overlapping  object.  It  is  placed  betv/een 
the  goals  above  and  the  resources  belo\7,  to  show  that  the  management  pro- 
cess facilitiates  goal  achievement.  It  is  so  anchored  that  it  moves  only 
in  one  plane,  illustrating  that  goals  and  resources  may  change,  but  the 
process  remains  stable.  The  primary  colors  \:ere  used  for  it  because  the 
three  magic  words  are  - planning,  controlling,  evaluating.  This  process  is 
the  vehicle  betv7een  the  use  of  resources  and  attainment  or  accomplishment 
of  goals.  This  may  also  shov7  that  each  step  in  the  process  is  clearly 
recognized,  but  each  flo’.;s  into  the  other,  possibly  making  it  clear  that 
frequently  there  is  no  definite  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  parts  need 
not  always  be  equally  significant. 


Me  recognize  the  fact  that  a standard  of  living  is  determined  by  the 
way  one  uses  ail  resources.  A standard  may  be  thougb.t  of  as  a model  having 
a recognized  value  to  the  person  v7ho  accepts  it.  Use  of  resources  is 
usually  guided  by  one's  standards  as  \/ell  as  by  values  and  goals.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  realize  that  different  situations  lead  to  different 
standards.  Criticism  of  anotlier  person's  standards  on  the  basis  of  one's 
OTjn  situation  is  unjustifiable.  Mo  one  has  the  right  to  impose  his  standards 
on  other  people  in  the  belief  thac  his  V7ill  bring  about  more  satisfaction 
in  everyday  living.  Satisfaction  is  relative  only  to  the  person  v7ho  experi- 
ences it.  Although  some  may  actually  prefer  standards  other  than  those 
they  practice,  satisfaction  to  them  is  achieved  by  follov7ing  the  standards 
which  fit  their  particular  situation.  Ue  arc  not  teaching  values  or 
standards  per  se,  only  ho\7  to  recognize  them,  evaluate  them,  maintain  them. 


Obstacles  are  going  to  arise,  V7hich  may  get  in  the  way  as  far  as 
progress  tov7ards  a goal  is  concerned.  This  is  v’here  constructive  attitudes 
are  valuable  resourccs-~aiso  entering  the  picture  V7ill  be  compromise,  substi- 
tution of  resources,  knowledge,  acceptance,  or  perhaps  a new  approach.  This 
process  requires  creative  thinking,  an  Oi^en  mind,  originality,  a willingness 
to  change  - try  new  ideas,  methods,  etc.  General  and  specific  information 
are  needed  along  with  comprehension,  insight,  and  imagination.  Here  V7e 
must  have  the  ability  to  'weigh  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  possible 
v7ays  of  achieving  a selected  goal  and  follow  through  V7ith  a choice  or  deci- 
sion'. 


Px.csources  has  been  a 


V70rd 


appear  i.ng 


resources.''  And  yet,  how  many  people  are 


over  and  over, 
b.eenly  a\7are  of 


' Use  of  one 's 
the  resources 
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available  to  them?  Resources  are  the  human  and  material  factors  used  to 
achieve  ^oals.  Humar  ---  a person's  abilities,  interests  and  skills, 
knov;ledjje,  energy,  and  attitudes.  (Rettcinbcr , your  o\;n  and  those  ci:  otacrs.; 

Material  time,  money,  i:oodG  and  property,  community  facilities.  Each 

is  represented  on  the  mobile  by  a symbol,  T'le  use  oi  one  resource  alters 
the  v;ay  one  can  use  ail  other  resources,  ■’•o  must  be  aware  of  the  "inter- 
relatedness of  resources.'  Tap  any  one  resource  in  the  mobile,  and  all 
others  \7ill  move  and  shift  position.  All  resources  are  scarce  to  some  desroe 
Seldom  do  \?e  have  all  the  resources  v.*e  v;ould  like  to  possess.  Therefore, 
a balance  must  be  found.  Take  stock  of  v;hat  is  available  and  decide  not 
only  ho\7  these  can  contribute  tou’ard  a v7bat  other  uses  can  be,  and 

in  some  instances,  must  be  made.  Or,  if  a resource  cannot  be  used  for 
more  than  one  purpose,  findinp  alternate  ones  may  be  necessary.  Limitation 
of  one  resource  may  decrease  the  choice  one  can  have  in  utilization  of 
other  resources.  Like\7ise,  an  abundance  of  several  resources  increases 
the  choices  available. 


Once  the  plan  is  made,  action  is  taken.  But  the  plan  requires  control 
V7hile  it  is  being  carried  out.  The  more  complex  the  plan,  the  more  control 
required.  Also  involved  are  guiding,  directing,  coordinating,  integrating 
part.s  of  the  plan  and/or  plans.  Adjustments  V7ill  be  necessary  frequently. 
Even  though  we  emphasize  that  the  "preliminaries  ‘ just  reviewed  are  manda- 
tory, V7e  find  many  persons  leaping  into  the  process  at  this  point  and  then 
V70ndering  V7hy  the  action  brought  little  satisfaction. 

Organization  as  a key  vjord  in  management  i.s  perhaps  a blanket  term-- 
one  intended  to  map  out  an  area  that  v70uid  include  the  day  to  day  activities 
of  coping  v;ith  resources,  environmental  factors  and  changing  family  demands 
that  V70uld  recognize  the  dynamics  0^  day-to-day  management.  Organization 
implies  also  tlie  idea  of  the  interweaving  of  resources  in  different  ways 
to  meet  varying  situations;  and  of  reflecting  the  integrating  of  numerous 
factors  necessary  to  keep  the  family  moving  on  its  course..  Research  done 
by  Grace  Tasker  at  Cornell  resulted  in  this  defivrition  of  organization: 
"Organization  is  the  orderly  design  a homemaker  creates  by  planning  and 
coordinating  the  activities  of  a home." 

Nov7  that  the  plan  has  been  made,  and  carried  out,  supposedly  we  are 
ready  to  evaluate.  Evaluation  follows  action, yes,  but  planning  is  a form 
of  action.  I believe  that  evaluation  should  be  constantly  going  on.  It 
should  be  a part  of  one's  chinking  all  the.  time.  In  t'nis  way  \-is  are  able 
to  appraise  progress  tov7ard  the  goal  so  that  improvement  can  be  made  while 
the  goal  is  being  carried  out  and  then  deterraine  the  extent  to  v/hich  the 
'^oal  has  been  achieved.  Evaluation  of  decisions  needs  to  be  in  terms  of 
the  satisfactions  derived  from  having  made  \.'isc  choices  of  resources  to 
achieve  the  goal. 


The  ability  to  manage  vjell  as  described  here  can  be  acquired.  There 
are  two  form.s  of  solf-coniidcncc;  One  a trait  nf  personality,  and  the 
other  a result  of  knov7ledge  and  ability,  and  certainly  the  latter  \70uld  be 
boosted  by  acquisition  of  chis  process. 


In  summary,  I i7ould  like,  to 
interpretation  of  tlie  j'ntejrativc 


refer  to  Nicl:ell  and  Dorsey 
UeU-  o.f  Home  Ilanagerr.ent . 


in  their 


Think  of  realising  family  values  as  the  UliY  or  MOTT/ATION  (love, 
health,  comfort,  ambition,  Iinov/ledge  and  n’lsdom,  efficiency  in  v/ork,  play 
art 


, religion) , be  specific  about  tliem,  define  degree.  Then  consider  the 

goals.  Uliat  do  you  v;ant?  Uhat  results 


iJHAT  or  RESULTS  -■  attaining  family 


do  you  V7ant?  Hhat  goal  is  going  to  take  you  and/or  your  family  closer  to 
realization  of  or  identification  X7ith  these  values?  Then  we  can  see  that 
the  management  process  is  the  HOW  or  METHOD. 


Home  management 
evaluating  the  use  of 


(HOW  or  METHOD)  includes  planning, 
the  resources  of  the  family; 


controlling,  and 


Human 


Material 


in  such  V7ays  as  to 


Realize  family  values 
(v7hy  or  motivation) 


i\ttain  family  goals 
(what  or  results) 
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THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 
1 ! 0 d ue !.;  d a '/  a . r.i . , A ugu  s t 

Part  I - Ilios  Thai 


mNAGEiLEIIT  07  FAMILY  INCOME 


I have  revieuecl  the  evaluation  aheets  that  you  turned  in  at  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday  and  I find  them  revealing.  First  of 
all,  I v;as  right  v7hen  I predicted  yesterday  that  you  already  are  up  on 
management  and  we  should  spend  no  more  time  on  it.  You  are  tired  of  it  and 
you  vjant  to  hear  no  more  about  it.  You  told  me  that  you  are  looking  for 
ansvjers  and  methods  and  I toll  you  there  no  ansuers.  And  if  there  were 

you  \/ould  be  the  first  to  tell  me  or  somebody  handy  that  the  ansv.'ers  are 
V7rcng.  Uhose  answers  are  you  going  to  accept  in  the  area  of  finance?  The 
e:cperts-~but  I tell  you  there  are  no  e::perts-*-not  even  do  textbook  writers 
agree.  You  ask,  'Kov;  much  time  should  I spend  on  family  finance?"  "Should 
I teach  interest  rates?"  'Ijhen  should  management  be  taught,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  or  at  the  end?"  "Give  us  a lesson  plan  in  manageraent“-scmething 
that  is  practical."  But  v;hat  is  practical  to  me  \7ill  be  hogv7ash  to  the 
next  girl.  You  ask, ''Does  management  have  to  be  included  in  family 
Nov7,  you  cannot  really  expect  ans\7ers  to  these  questions.  You  expressed 
concerns  relating  to  motivating  pupil  interest  and  I V7ill  t alk  about  that 
in  a minute.  Therefore,  in  the  light  of  your  comments  and  questions,  I 
am  somewhat  hesitant  to  push  t’nis  business  of  management  much  farther. 


finance?  " 


I tried  sincerely  last  night  to  search  out  of  my  own  knov7ledge  and 
understanding  plus  dra\7ing  on  the  experience  and  understanding  of  other  people 
to  see  if  there  a way  of  teaching  fanily  finance  without  management.  Uell, 
of  course,  there  is.  You  can  teach  a straight  course  in  finance--a  V7eek  or 
two  on  m.oney,  a \7eek  or  two  on  credit,  a couple  or  three  weeks  on  insurance, 
at  least  a V7eek  or  more  on  social  security.  I personally  question  that 
tnis  kind  of  approach  is  appropriate  to  the  homemaking  curriculum.  I am 
imposing  my  values  again  and  you  do  not  \7a11t  mo  to  do  that  either.  My 
thinking  is  in  a real  rut  and  you  have  challenged  me  to  do  something  about 
it.  I simply  cannot  see  money  as  anything  other  than  a resource;  I better 
not  use  that  v7ord,  "resource."  It  is  something  I can  use  to  help  me  attain 
something  I want.  But  I've  got  a host  of  V7ants,  so  I guess  i'll  have  to 
m.ake  some  choices.  I've  avoided  that  word,  'decisions."  But  I guess  now 
things  are  getting  tough,  I have  to  have  some  way  of  deciding  \7hat  T .want 
most.  I really  need  a guide  line  of  some  kind  to  help  me  out.  The  only 
thing  I know  for  sure  is  that  my  money  is  limited.  Ch,  \?ell,  maybe  there 
is  another  way.  If  I had  sufficient  time  each.  V7cek  I could  give  up  paying 
a cleaning  v7oman  and  I'd  not  send  the  laundry  out.  And  if  I had  the  skill 
and  ability  plus  the  time,  I might  be  able  to  build  my  own  stereo  cabinet. 

But  right  av?ay  I'm  in  a jam  because  I see  there  are  lots  of  things  that 
determine  for  me  how  I must  use  ray  money,  at  least  as  long  as  I'm  living  as 
I am.  Uell,  this  could  go  on  and  un.  As  long  as  I see  money  as  a resource, 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  therefore  requires  managing  and  I already 
kr.ov/  from  my  ov7n  ersperience  that  the  choices  I make  involving  finances  have 
been  made  in  1 ?g,ht  of  the  availability  of  the  other  resources  and  also 
according  to  a priority  system  of  needs  and  V7ants.  All  of  which  stem  from 
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?;omethins  I v;ill  call  for  the  ir.oment  a "value  system,"  And  this  brings  us 
right  bacu  to  where  Miss  Milson  took  us  ycstei.\Iay  nJtcrnoon. 

Maybe  you  do  not  like  the  terminolo^.y . Maybe  that  is  v;hat  is  getting 
in  our  hair.  Uell,  I'll  go  along  wM.{.h  that,  h'hat  are  the  basic  elements 
involved  here,  in  this  thing  calia'l  mmaageinent ? First  of  all,  there  is 
something  to  be  managed.  Secondly,  tlierc  is  somebody  to  do  the  managing. 

But  there  is  no  sense  in  managing  just  for  the  sake  of  managing.  There's 
got  to  be  a purpose.  Perhaps  it  is  to  make  the  class  picnic  a success  or 
to  send  the  FILA  girls  to  the  State  Fair.  Or  to  buy  a casi.ime.re  coat  or  to 
create  a happy  atmosphere  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  There  is  need  i.or  a 
purpose,  but  even  before  the  purpose  is  determined,  there  w’as  a lot  of 
mental  anguish  and  turmoil.  Certain  decisions  v/ere  made  vjhich  started  a 
v;hole  chain  reaction.  The  decision  to  have  a class  picnic  in  the  first  place 
v;as  follovjed  by  the  decision  as  to  where  the  picnic  is  to  be  held,  and  then 
deciding  hov;  to  get  tliere,  what  to  eat,  v;hen  to  come  home,  to  say  nothing 
of  deciding  what  method  v.-e  can  choose  for  financing  this  venture.  This  is 
a simple  illustration,  but  I need  it  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  confusion 
in  my  own  mind,  because  you  see  the  rut  I'm  in  is  .frightfully  deep.  I'm 
caught  up  to  my  cars  in  something  called  management.  And  I v;ant  decisions 
of  one  kind  or  another.  And  not  all  our  decisions  are  made  in  the  shopping 
center.  'Je  make  decisions  that  start  out  being  totally  unrelated  to  finance. 
Your  decision  to  get  married,  for  instance,  or  to  send  a youngster  to  college, 
or  to  get  vgally's  teeth  straightened.  Financial  decisions  most  often  follovj 
an  earlier  decision  that  reflects  our  individual  goals  and  aspirations.  And 
with  that  notion  we  begin  to  get  a sense  of  ho\;  our  dollars  are  bound  up  V7ith 
ourselves  and  v?e  catch  the  feeling  of  intensely  personal  and  intimate  is 

this  matter  of  m.oney  management  or  personal  and  family  finance. 

Our  financial  commitments  cr.tcnd  v?ay  out  into  the  future.  IJe  obligate 
money  v.^e  have  not  yet  earned.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a person  to  handle 
$350,000  in  25  years,  and  if  we  v;ould  figure  hov;  much  money  \<ig  have  handled 
ourselves  over  the  years  it  \;ould  be  a siseable  amount.  Most  of  xis  are  nou 
buying  ahead--such  things  as  college  educations,  homes,  automobiles, 
retirement  and  pension  plans.  Most  of  u.s  have  certain  i..Lnancial  assets  or 
liabilities  (as  you  v’ish  to  call  them)  forced  upon  us--Socinl  Security, 
iv’ithholding  taxes,  pension  plans,  group  insurance.  These  are  deducted 
before  we  get  our  paychecks.  They  are  of  real  significance  to  people,  if 
they  only  knew  something  about  them  and  v;hy  they  arc  taken  out  of  their 
paychecl'.s . 

I contend,  therefore,  that  we  have  had  introduced  into  the  business  of 
personal  and  family  money  matters,  certain  com.ploxities  that  have  not  existed 
long  enough  for  us  to  feel  secure  in  dea  1 i.ng  \;'ith  then.  These  complexities 
are  not  confined  to  v;hat  to  buy,  \;here  to  buy  and  v;hcn  to  buy.  They  are 
not  determined  by  the  sise  of  the  income.  Rather  they  arise  out  of  the 
projection  v;c  make  of  v;herc  we  are  going  and  \;eat  v’e  V7ill  become.  This 
calls  for  judgment  based  on  knov/ledgc  and  un.lerstanding  in  order  to  make 
decisions  that  V7ill  take  us  in  the  right  directions.  The  knov;lodge  and 
understanding  of  such  items  as  listed  in  the  nine  areas. 
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In  family  finance,  of  cour:3e,  our  principle  resource  to  be  managed  is 
income.  Now  everybody  Lnc.v;s  \/hat:  income  is.  '.'o.  have  learned  from  the 
economist  that  income  is  traditional !>•  thou^,ht  of  as  being  in  three  forms: 
Money  income;  real  income,  V7hich  represents  the  goods  and  services  \7c  provide 
tor  ourselves  at  home  plus  our  money;  and  finally,  a p::ychic  income,  \:hich  is 
derived  from  the  personal  satis;' •id: ions  we  derive  from  the  achievement  of 
goals.  Economists  have  also  defined  for  us  another  kind  of  income,  i.’hich  we 
commonly  call  credit.  The  classical  definition  of  credit  is  that  it  is  a 
means  of  augmenting  income,  V7hich  means  that  credit  is  a means  of  enlarging 
or  increasing  income  in  sice  or  amount. 


Questions  were  also  asked  about  miCtivation.  Ho\7  do  you  get  people  inter- 
ested enough  to  want  to  learn?  Books  get  V7ritten  on  tliis  subject.  You  arc 
not  going  to  li.ke  my  ansv7er  to  this  but  I arn  going  to  give  it  anyv;ay.  There 
are  about  three  ingredients  involved  here.  First  of  all,  students  are  motivated 
when  the  material  V7e  present  comes  in  small  parts  and  in  terms  that  arc  meaning- 
ful to  them.  VJe  tend  to  overcomiplicate  the  v7holc  business  of  management  or 
finance  or  relationships  and  the  reason  we  overcomplicate  is  because  \;c  do 
not  have  a hold  of  the  subject  matter  sufficiently  V7ell  to  let  go  of  the  te:ct- 
book  and  our  college  lecture  notes.  Secondly,  students  arc  motivated  if  the 
teacher  is,  and  the  teacher  is  motivated  if  she  is  at  home  V7ith  her  subject 
matter  and  can  see  what  there  is  in  it  that  can  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
' understanding  of  her  students.  Third,  students  are  motivated  when  they  are 
involved.  This  means  both  'doing  and  thinking.  I think  that  \7hat  takes  place 
i'a  the  classroom  should  be  a learning-tcaclwlng  situation  that  operates  tv.’o 

V7ays . 


THIRD  GEMHRAL  SESSICM 
L’adnci.day  a.ri.,  August  lA 

:<^art;  II  - lauol  Discusaion 
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Mr.  Max  Dannov,  CxccutivG  Vice  Pres  iclc'i’c , Hebraslia  Consurccr 
Credit  Association,  Lincoln 

Mr.  Earl  Ileironymus , Credit  Manager,  Miller  and  Paine  Departi.ient 
Store,  Lincoln 

Mr.  Mort  Ho  van,  National  Bank  of  Con'.merce,  Lincoln 
nTsr'tlelen  Thai , Moderator 


Hr.  Max  Denney:  I represent  the  trade  associations  of  Nebraska  or^the  small 

loan  companies  and  sales  finance  companies.  These  are  the  types  or  companies 
involved  in  the  legislative  hearings  on  the  lavjs  atrecting  this  type  of 
company . 

In  v;ny  cf  explanation,  the  differences  bet^.’een  small  loan  companies  and  the 
calcs  finance  companies  arc  as  follows;  Snail  loan  companies  are  those,  who 


maic^  , . ^ ^ 

finance  comoanics  are  those  that  purchase  sales  contracts  from  dealers  who 

make  direct* loans  to  the  public.  As  an  example,  if  you  wanted  to  buy  a TV  set, 
you  would  go  to  the  department  store  and  they  x:ould  quote  you  a price  lor  casn. 
You  T/ould  then  tell  them  chat  you  x-;ant  to  buy  on  time  and  they  xTOuld  then 
quote  you  another  price.  You  xrould  then  enter  into  a written  contract, , ^and 
your  contract  x-;ould  bo  sold  to  a sales  finance  company  at  a discount.  Tou 
u’ould  then  make  your  payments  to  the  finance  company.  Of  course,  you  could 
get  a loan  from  a small  loan  company  and  pay  cash  to  the  department  store. 

You  V70uld  then  make  payments  to  the  small  loan  company. 

Cur  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  of  any  country  in  the  xrorld.  He  have 
more  TV's,  automobiles,  homes,  etc.,  than  anyone  else  in  the  x-;orLd.  IIov?  does 
it  hanpen  here?  Ue  arc  able  to  have  ail  these  things  because  oi.  mass  produc 
tion.  The  mass  production  is  possible  because  oi  mass  consumption. ^ GiiC  of 
tlie  things  that  makes  mass  consumption  possible  is  the  fact  people  in  America 
are  able  and  are  buying  on  credit.  They  bu>^  more  things  at  less  cost  than 
anyx;hcrc  else  in  the  world.  Not  only  are  those  things  you  buy  on  credit,  but 

clicO  tVlOSG  you  buy  LOIT  CQSb.  clt  less  COou. 

Uhat  is  credit?  Sometimes  in  the  dictionary  it  is  defined  as  bo_Jrr}.;e_trur^ 
confidence  in,  and  this  element  must  be  present.  Sometime  ago  Khrushenev 
mn do.  ~a  r of  the  country  along  x;ith  other  Russians  X'7ho  made,  a study  of 

production.  Hhen  they  returned  to  Russia  they  established  a system  of  con- 
sumer credit,  something  never  before  allowed  under  Communism.  They  recognized 
that  \ic  have  udiat  \-ie  have  in  this  country  because  of  this  system.  I do  not 
•chink  it  V7ill  work  over  there  because  you  must  have  trust  and  belief  betx^een 
those  giving  and  those  receiving  credit. 


direct  loans  to  the  public  for  a specific  rate  of  interest. 


Sales 


O 
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Japan  and  Germany,  both  conquered  in  the  V7ar,  have  pro^i^essed 
faster  than  any  other  country  e::cept  the  United  Gtates  because 
a system  of  consumer  credit  similar  to  the  one  ve  have. 


economically 
they  establisho 


At  the  end  of  1962  there  v;ere  63.5  billion  dollars  outstanding  in  consumer 
credit  in  this  country.  Tiie  assets  to  liabilities  of  all  those  individuals 
v;ho  are  buying  merchandise  on  credit  arc  22  to  1.  I do  not  knov7  of  many  busi- 
nesses v7hose  assets  to  liabilities  are  on  that  ratio.  Ue  do  not  have  anything 
to  v7orry  about  yet,  but  you  must  teach  your  students  to  use  credit  intelli- 
gently. 


I vjonder  hov7  many  of  us  have  thought  v;hat  u^ould  happen  if  an  order  came  from 
VJashington,  D.C.,  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  could  buy  an  automobile 
from  this  day  forward  unless  they  paid  cash.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  automo- 
biles sold  today  are  sold  on  time.  Seventy-five  nor  cent  of  the  automobiles 
on  the  highv7ays  today  are  paid  for.  That  shov?s  thab  generally  speal;ing  our 
people  are  honest  in  their  credit  dealings.  Immediately,  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal  automobile  production  \70ulJ  be  stopped,  3 per  cent  less  steel  would 
be  produced,  24  per  cent  less  iron,  10  per  cent  less  nickel,  and  31  per  cent 
less  synthetic  rubber.  One- third  of  the  vjork  force  in  sales  and  services  of 
automobiles  V70uld  be  cut.  About  100,000  petroleum  v7orkers  would  be  out  of 
\7ork.  This  is  an  e::ample  of  ho\7  much  our  economy  depends  on  credit.  This  is 
v:hy  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  our  young  people' learn  to  use  credit 
intelligently. 

Mr.  Mort  Novak:  Host  larger  banks  have  tv70  basic  types  of  credit.  The 

direct  loan  department  is  si.milar  to  the  small  loan  companies  explained  by 
Mr.  Denney,  and  money  is  usually  loaned  for  a specific  reason.  The  indirect 
loan  department  is  similar  to  the  sales  finance  companies,  and  V7e  purchase 
contracts  from  dealers.  Commercial  banks  get  about  one-third  of  the  business 
represented  by  the  63.5  billion  dollars  figure.  Very  fev7  people  do  not 
believe  in  credit.  People  used  to  save  for  a certain  item,  but  now  they  can 
buy  the  item  and  pay  for  it  while  they  are  using  it.  Many  items  are  purchased 
on  credit.  In  our  indirect  loan  department  I once  counted  one  hundred  fifty 
items,  including  horses  and  teeth,  for  vjhich  people  had  taken  out  loans. 

The  ratio  of  22-1  mentioned  earlier  does  not  include  real  estate  loans,  but 
even  with  the  real  estate  loans  included  the  ratio  is  2.7  to  1. 

Another  institution  that  has  gro\^7n  in  recent  years  is  the  credit  union.  This 
is  usually  composed  of  employees  of  a large  corporation  \7ho  form  a union  to 
make  installment  loans  available  to  their  members. 


Mr.  Earl  Heironymus;  In  a store  the  largest  single  asset  is  the  accounts 
recelvabieT  About  60  to  70  per  cent  of  a store's  business  is  done  on  credit, 
but  this  will  vary  with  stores.  For  instance,  Mieraann-Marcus  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  have  90  per  cent  of  their  business  done  by  credit.  You  could  not  live 
without  credit  in  some  form  today. 

All  stores  incur  a certain  bad  debt  loss,  and  you  must  pay  for  it.  It  is 
actually  very  small--in  our  store  it  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent  of 
our  credit  sales. 


'.2  havG  several  types  of  accounts;  Thirty-day,  revolving.,  contract,  and 
lay-away.  Lay-a\/ay  is  not  actunlLv  credit  as  we  hold  the  merchandise  for  a 
certain  amount  paid  dovm,  until  Lae  customer  pays  for  the  entire  item.  If 
you  wish  to  pay  your  bill  in  ii!il  «'Mch  month,  you  open  a 30-day  account.  If 
you  think  that  sometimes  you  vnh!  L not  vrish  to  or  v;ill  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
full  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month,  you  '/ill  open  a revolving  account.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  plans  for  revolving  accounts.  Basically,  hov;ever,  you  agree 
to  pay  a certain  amount  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  the  store  extends  you 
credit  for  10  or  12  times  this  amount,  depending  on  the  store.  A variation 
of  this  is  the  chart  plan  v'here  chere  is  no  fixed  limit.  In  other  vjords  the 
store  puts  no  limit  on  how  much  you  can  charge  in  one  month,  but  you  pay 
10  per  cent  of  the  balance  each  month.  The  third  type  of  account  is  a contract 
in  v;hich  you  are  usually  paying  for  one  item  or  a group  of  items  purchased 
at  the  same  time.  You  then  make  payments  until  the  balance  is  zero.  If  you 
wish  to  add  other  items  you  must  renegotiate  the  contract.  In  Nebraska,  as  in 
many  other  states,  revolving  credit  accounts  are  regulated  by  state  law, 

V7hich  allows  a maximum  service  charge  of  13  per  cent  per  year  or  per  cent 
per  month. 

Question:  What  about  credit  ratings? 

Kr . Heironymus:  \.'hen  a person  applies  for  credit  we  consider  their  occupation, 

hov7  they  take  care  of  their  accounts  at  other  stores,  l.’e  get  this  information 
from  the  Credit  Bureau  v;hich  mai:es  a business  of  having  this  information  and 
other  information  such  as  how  long  they  have  lived  in  their  present  home, 
and  v;here  they  do  their  banking.  The  Credit  Bureau  in  Lincoln  also  publishes 
the  Blue  Book,  which  gives  information  on  the  credit  rating  of  individuals. 

If  the  applicant  lives  outside  of  Lincoln,  tlien  we  try  to  get  a credit  report 
from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Novak:  At  the  bank  we  generally  are  involved  V7ith  larger  amounts  of 

money  so  v;e  make  a more  detailed  investigation.  V.-e  consider  the  general 
‘reputation  of  an  individual. 


Question:  What 

Mr  . Denney : W e 

contract  V7ith  a 


about  credit  to  teenagers? 

cannot  give  them  credit  unless 
minor  would  not  be  binding. 


they  have  a co-signer. 


A 


Mr.  Heironymus:  Generally  speaking,  teenagers  pay  their  accounts  V7ell.  Our 

store  does  not  have  special  teenage  accounts  as  some  stores  do.  In  discussing 
this  with  other  stores,  I find  that  many  have  discontinued  them  because  of 
lack  of  interest,  not  because  the  accounts  V7era  not  paid.  We  usually  try  to 
get  parents'  consent  on  teenage  accounts.  Fev;  of  our  teenage  accounts  are 
students,  they  are  usually  v7orking. 

Question;  How  do  you  figu-e  the  cost  of  credit? 
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I 


Mr.  Kcvak:  This  is  difficult 

fi^^jUrcd  on  a pcrccnta^.o  per  iv 
and  then  each  follov/in^^  r.’onrh 
each  time  a payment  is  made. 


to  explain, 
onth.  This 
it  v?;>u  Id  be 


On  most  loans  our 
is  j'enerally  1 per 
1 par  cent  of  the 


bank  rates  arc 
cent  per  month, 
remaining  balance 


Mr,  Denny : There  is  nov;  a bill  in  Congress,  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas, 

v.’hich  would  make  it  mandatory  that  all  banks,  stores,  loan  companies,  etc., 
give  to  the  customer  at  the  time  the  loan  transaction  takes  place  the  exact 
simple  annual  interest  they  arc  paying.  Several  o£  the  senators  on  the 
committee  hearing  the  bill  tried  to  1 igure  this  on  a typical  loan  and  all  came 
up  with  different  ansv:ars.  The  problem  -was  given  to  research  assistants  with 
ph.D.  's  and  finally  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  none  of  them  were  able  to 
find  a simple  way  to  figure  this.  Yet  the  bill  vjoula  penalise  anyone  who 
loaned  money  and  gave,  incorrect  information  on  the  amount  of  simple  interest 
charged,  by  a fine  of  $5000  and  one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  \Jhen  you  buy 
somethi'ng  on  credit,  ask  for  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  shop  around 
for  credit  and  com-paro  the  costs  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  oirficult  to 
know  how  much  credit  is  too  much,  but  anytime  yc'U  buy  something  v.aiere  the  lij.e 
of  the  item  is  shorter  than  the  life  of  the  payments,  this  is  too  much  creoit. 

Question;  Is  it  wise  for  peop»lo  \;ith  once-a-year  incomes  to  buy  ^n  credit? 


i l-i- 


Novak:  We  have  seen  the  value  of  the  farm  plan  made  available  to  tnis 


type  of  earner.  Payments  are  scheduled  to  suit  the  income  of  the  individual. 


Hr.  Denney;  From  a historical  standpoint  thi.s  is  the  group  of  people  v;ho 
really  started  credit,  because  they  didn't  have  money  available  for  groceries 
and  necessities  and  v;ould  arrange  to  pay  for  them  v;hen  they  soi.d  their  crops. 
This  v?as  the  beginning  of  credit. 


Question; 


When  is  it  advisable  for  a family  to  go  into  debt? 


Mr.  Novak;  There  is  no  average  credit  customer.  It  is  an  individual  matter 
l:or  each  family  or  'individual.  Some  c|uestions  that  might  be  asked  are, 

(1)  Hov7  much  V7ill  the  monthly  payments  be?  (2)  Hov7  many  other  payments  are 
we  making?  (3)  Will  we  have  enough  left  after  payments  for  other  necessary 

expe-iises  ? 


vir.  Denney;  We  often  deal  with  people  who  arc  already  in  debt.  We  are  trying 
to  g<Tt  loan  companies  to  counsel  people  and  to  help  them  budget  their  income 
and  not  to  extend  themselves  to  the  place  they  cannot  pay  their  debts.  Some- 
times a consolidated  loan,  which  is  where  the  loan  company  takes  over  all  the 
debts  of  an  individual  and  then  he  makes  one  payment  to  the  loan,  is  \7ise. 

•Je  must  remember  that  credit  is  a tool  that  people  can  use  to  improve  their 
ray  of  life  and  that  no  one  can  give  it  to  you;  you  must  earn  the  right  to 
use  it.  There  are  three  things  considered  in  extending  credit;  character, 
capital,  and  capacity  to  pay. 
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'Tuc-'Jtion: 


Uhat  do  you  mean  by  learning  to  use  credit  intcllisently? 


Ansvor:  There  v/orc  1^8,000  caao;;  of  I iiihrui/tcy  in  tho  V.S.  in  the  past  year. 
Ih;  s sho\js  the  need  for  teachini.^  ie  hov.’  to  use  credit  vjisely.  Yet  in 

the.  bank  v:e  ha"e  less  than  on^-lialf  of  1 per  cent  loss  on  loans.  Yc’ing  people 
sometimes  have  a tendency  to  buy  somethin^,,  better  than  they  can  afferd,  fer 
instance  a ne^.’  instead  of  a usud  cat,  and  then  run  into  trouble  trying  to 
pay  for  it.  Many  of  the  things  discussed  in  previous  questions  v;ould  be  \7ays 
of  using  credit  intelligently. 

Question:  If  a family  has  an  unusually  high  doctor  bill,  can  they  get  a 

loan  on  this? 

Answer:  This  v?as  ansvjered  by  both  the  Loan-Company  and  Bank  representatives. 

Both  make  loans  of  this  type. 

Mr.  Denney  mentioned  a booklet  published  by  the  National  Foundation  for  Con- 
sumer Credit  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  had  been  edited  \;5th  the  help  of  pro- 
fessional educators.  Tlmse  arc  available  free  by  contacting  Mr.  Denney  at 
525  Stuart  Building,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska.  He  asked  that  they  not  be  given  to 
students  to  take  home,  but  retained  by  the  school. 

Question:  What  is  the  penalty  for  going  into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Novak:  It  means  you  have  to  find  a new  source  of  credit.  At  the  bank 

once  an  individual  has  taken  bankruptcy  wo.  will  not  give  credit.  Most  stores 
v;ould  refuse  credit,  but  there  are  some  loan  companies  '.jho  take  risks  and  w’ill 
extend  loans  to  someone  v.’ho  has  taken  bankruptcy.  But  bankruptcy  generally 
ruins  your  credit. 


Question:  At  what  point  does  the  court  allovj  bank.ruptcy? 


Ques 

!tion: 

Mr. 

Denney 

Generally  ' 

and 

oblige 

Ques 

;tion: 

Mr . 

Denny: 

items  for 

any 

ta:<es 

Mr . 

Denney 

Question:  What  will  1 have  left  after  bankruptcy? 


1.  Installment  Loan  Lav? 

2.  Installment  Sales  Law 

3.  personal  Loan  Section  of 

Bank  Lav; 


4.  Industrial  Loan  Law 

5.  Savings  and  Loan  Lav; 

6.  Credit  Union  Law 

7.  Revolving  Credit  Lav; 
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In  1959  the  first  Installment  Sales  Act  v?as  passed 
psart  of  that  act  was  doci;:r.'!  unconi-L Itnt'onal  by 
The  section  in  question  <’icl  not  iiave  to  do  with  th 
the  classification  of  motor  veiiicles  by  abO.  This 
bo  ch.arged  for  a new  car  than  a'l  cider  car.  This 
unconstitutional  and  this  is  v;hat  is  now  causi  t 
Lc'^.islature . 


, and  in  June  of  this  year 
the  Hebrasl'.a  Supreme  Court. 
0 interest  itself j but  v;ith 
a) lowed  more  interest  to 
is  the  section  declared 
he  controversy  in  the 


Question : Explain  credit  unions. 

Mr.  Denney:  These  came  over  from.  Europe  and  started  about  1909  in  the  United 

States.  They  are  formed  by  people  v7ho  have  a common  bond  in  the  nature  of 
their  work.  They  decide  co  deposit  a set  am.ount  and  then  they  can  borrov;  from 
this  fund.  They  are  allowed  to  charge  1 per  cent  per  m.onth  on  a declinins 
balance.  The  interest  they  pay  on  deposits  is  up  to  the  union. 

Question:  Are  loan  companies  resulated  by  the  state? 

Hr.  Denney.  Yes,. all  of  them  are  supervised  by  the  State  Bankins  Department. 
Banks  are  chartered  by  th.is  Department.  Loan  com.panies  are  inspected  tvjice  a 
year  by  the  Department. 

Question:  VJhat  kind  of  accounts  are  used  m.ost  by  teenacers? 


Mr.  Heironymus:  Revolving. 

Question:  VIhere  can  we  get  speakers  to  come  to  the  schools  and  speak  on  this 

subject  ? 


Mr.  Denney  stated  he  would  speak  in  the  schools  in  Nebraska, 
be.  no  charge. 


and  there  v7ould 


Mr . Novak  stated  that  bankers  in  most  towms  vjould  be  glad  to  speak  on  the 
subject . 


Mr.  Heironym.us  mentioned  eleven  films 
to  scJiools.  Contact  Hr.  Robert  Cole, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 


made  by  the  University  v;hich  are  available 
College  of  Business  Administration, 


Modern  Talking  Picture  Service  in  Cmaha  has 
is  available  to  schools. 


a film  titled  "Littlest  Giant''  which 
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FOURTH  gei:er.\l  session 
\7ednesday  p.m.,  August  14 

- Misc  Helen  Thai 


IDENTIFYING  CONCEiTS  AND  GENERALIZATIONS 


A concept  is  a thought  or  opinion,  or  idea;  what  you  knov;  and  understand 
about  a thing;  it  is  v;hat  you  know  and  feel  about  something;  it  is  a mental  ima 
of  an  underlying  structure  of  objects  and  events.  A generalization  or  principl 
refers  to  a proposition  that  connects  t\;o  or  more  concepts.  VJe  have  been  dis- 
cussing three  concepts:  Family  finance,  management,  and  credit.  V7ith  the  under- 

standing that  vje  form  generalizations  by  linking  concepts  together,  try  to  see 
what  generalizations  caii  be  made. 

Concepts  are  helpful  in  achieving  transfer  of  learning.  There  are  certain 
things  v;e  have  to  know  before  v;e  can  arrive  at  a generalization.  In  order  to 
generalize  students  must  first  be  familiar  with  the  concepts  and  understand  the 
relations  betvjeen  them.  They  must  determine  V7hat  each  concept  means  before 
trying  to  relate  them  and  they  need  background  facts,  knov;ledge  and  information 
in  order  to  give  meaning  to  any  concept  they  are  dealing  with.  Uithout  kno\7- 
ledge  and  facts,  concepts  are  shallov?  and  are  built  on  limited  experience  on 
the  part  of  teacher  and  students. 

The  question  V7as  asked  as  to  \7hen  to  teach  each  aspect  of  management  and 
family  finance.  Uhen  it  should  be  taught  in  each  grade.  It  must  be  done  in 
terms  of  what  we  know  about  students  at  certain  ages.  In  an  article  in  Forecast 
the  following  was  given:  Early  adolescent  - teach  understanding  of  V7hat  family 

income  must  do;  middle  adolescent  - teach  family  needs  and  obligation;  later 
adolescent  - teach  analysis  of  family  income  and  family  finance. 

Although  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  placement  of  subject  matter, 
the  above  and  the  follov7ing  chart  may  help  the  teacher  in  planning. 


AREA 

7 

- 

8 

9 

- 

10 

11 

- 

12 

Management 

/> 

* 

/> 

Savings 

* 

* 

n 

Credit 

* 

..f- 

4\ 

Protection 

* 

-k 

Social  Security 

4 • 

4% 

Investments 

J- 

Home  0v7nership 

/V 

* 

k 

Taxes 

..u 

«JU 

4\ 

Consumer  Buymanship 

* 

* 

* 

J- 

/V 

* 

Legal  Aspects  of  Family  Finance 

* 

(The  asterisks  indicate  suggested  emphasis  at  various  grade  levels; 
three  asterisks  indicate  strongest  emphasis.) 
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FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
Thursday  a.m.,  August  15 

Part  I - Miss  Thai 


e::amining  other  aspects  of  family  finance 


I had  very  interesting  homework  to  do  last  night  in  reading  all  of  your 
papers  on  new  ideas  and  feelings.  Y'ou  told  me  a great  deal.  For  instance, 
many  of  you  see  the  v;hole  concept  of  credit  differently  than  you  have  before. 
Your  understanding  has  progressed,  your  attitude  has  changed,  you  can  see  a 
nev7  v;ay  of  treating  it,  and  as  one  said,  "Credit  is  here  to  stay."  One  said, 
'My  concept  of  a concept  has  been  clarified  a V7ce  bit.' 


Several  of  you  told  me  you  c.re  beginning  to  see  ho"\7  family  finance  can 
be  taught  in  terms  of  generalizations  because  you  can  see  how  it  can  be  related 
to  families  and  not  necessarily  to  finance.  Manv  of  you  can  see  e-here  you  can 
'nave  n !:inder  attitude,  to  money  r.  anag-'m.ent . Family  finance  is  family  centered. 

;e  revie’i.-cd . 


Hew 


JL  ^ . JL 


is  the  ceu-.ie  in 


L 1.  J 


r i 1 


Ue  \7ill  take  your  "Bothers  Cards"  to  see  if  V7e  can  help  you  V7ith  your 
bothers.  Many  of  you  have  the  same  bothers.  Many  of  your  bothers  are  relat- 
ing to  credit.  I think  most  bothers  V7ere  taken  care  of  yesterday  concerning 
cost  of  credit,  its  abuse,  hov7  much  families  can  afford,  and  things  ll.ke  that. 


I V7ill  ansv7er  some  Bothers  Cards  .''ight  now. 


POTHER  CAPvD  NO.  1:  "My  bother  is  getting  students  interested  in  insurance 

terms."  ' 

Answer:  My  bother  is  also  getting  interested  in  insurance.  I do  not  think  the 
terms  are  important.  I think  it  is  important  with  regard  to  insurance  that  we 
understand  it  is  not  all  the  technical  language  insurance  people  use,  but  rather 
V7hy  families  get  and  use  insurance.  If  I were  teaching  high  school  students, 

I V70uld  be  satisfied  t'nat  insurance  is  one  means  that  families  have  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  severe  economic  losses.  Several  losses  are  fire, 
accident,  automobile  accident,  prolonged  illness,  disability,  retirement,  and 
of  course,  death.  Another  thing  I V70uld  hope  to  leave  V7ith  my  students  is 
that  some  insurance  provides  protection  only;  for  instance,  fire,  automobile, 
and  health  insurance.  Some  insurance  combines  insurance  and  savings;  this  is 
life  insurance.  People  can  use  life  insurance  in  a variety  of  ways.  If  my 
students  were  interested  and  if  I thought  as  V7erc  moving  along  it  V7as 
important  they  should  learn  some  technology,  they  should  ta!:e  a little  time  to 
do  so;  however,  I do  not  feel  it  is  important. 

BOTHER  CAPvD  NO , 2 : "My  bother  is  liov7  to  get  students  to  set  up  budgets  and 

follow  them." 

Ans\7er ; Ue  have  not  talk.ed  about  budgets  this  week.  I just  concluded  a v7ork- 
shop  in  Uashington  State,  where  ue  did  not  talk  for  two  weeks  about  budgets. 
Budgeting  and  record  keeping  arc  just  tools.  Some 


people  like  to  use  ’them,  but  there  isn't  any  reason  that  says  one  mus. , 
.(JO  know  because  the  income  tax  people  have  taught  us  that  it  is  rather 
important  to  keep  certain  financial  records;  we  do  it  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  use  them  when  it  comes  time  to  file  income  tax.  It  is 
a good  idea  to  look  at  them  from  time  to  time  to  remember  other  thir.._^.s, 
t^o.  It  is  possible  to  keep  them  wi  thout  a bookkeeping  system,  withou^ 
a T-jritten  item-by-itera  budget;  it's  taught  more  people_to  live  without, 
them.  You  nust  think  that  a budget  is  simply  a plan,  it  isn't  sacred,' 
it  can  be  torn  up,  you  don't  have  to  live  by  it,  you  have  to  live  with 
ib.  I think  if  I were  teaching,  I would  try  like  everything  to  enforce 
this  kind  of  record  keeping  as  a tool. 

Bother  Card  No.  3.  "rly  bother  is  teaching  income  tax.  Do  you  think 
this  is  important?” 

Answer?  Taxes  are  part  of  life.  But  in  my  homemaking  progi'am,  I think 
I would  leave  the  filling  out  of  the  income  tax  form  as  something  to  be 
taught  in  the  Business  Education  Department;  I am  not  sure  I ecu  Id 
work  it  into  my  program.  On  the  list  of  AREAS  we  have  taxes,  sure 
enough,  but  they  are  there  for  a different  reason.  Vihen  you  think  that 
taxes  we  pay  are  helping  us  to  secure  certain  resources  that  we  other- 
wise could  not  afford  and  that  these  resources  become  a significant 
contribution  to  personal  and  family  finance,  I think  then  it  had  to 
place  in  what  vie  are  doing.  You  see  if  a family  had  to  provide  its 
own  water  system,  or  if  a family  could  not  live  where  there  was  fire 
protection,  the  cost  of  insurance  i''JOuld  skyrocket.  If  there  vjere  no 
public  highways  or  parks,  playgrounds,  or  swimming  pools,  certain 
contributions  direct  and  indirect  to  family  life  would  be  lost. 

I think  that  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned,  we  should  remind  ourselves 
and  remind  students  that  there  is  a direct  relation  in  how  we  live  sn  d 
what  vie  pay  in  taxes. 


Let's  leave  the  Bothers  Cards  a minu'ce  and  run  through  the  whole  list, 

I will  not  identify  the  important  ideas  related  to  each  of  these. 

1)  Savings.  I would  lump  savings  sn  d investments  together  and  look 
upon  tiiem  as  a means  a family  has  to  help  them  achieve  security.  I 
don't  think  you  can  make  savings  real  and  meaningful  to  young  peop’’ e 
or  young  families  unless  we  can  convey  the  idea  is  not  what  you  are 
saving  , but  what  you  are  saving  for.  Once  we  get  the  ideathat  you 
save  for  a particular  purpose,  if  for  nothing  more  than  a new  blouse 
next  month,  then  it  is  real  easy  to  save. 

2)  Investments,  which  I lump  wi  th  savings  is  something  I would  not 
deal  vjith  at  all  in  some  cotamunities . I would  never  bother  with  it 

bt  all,  if  I am  going  to  bother  with  it,  until  the  12th  grade.  I think 
I would  let  it  go  entirely  unless  I were  teaching  in  a community  of 
upper  income  families  or  above;  stocks  do  not  have  much  meaning  in 
underprivileged  schools. 

3)  I would  lump  Protection  an  d Social  Security  together  and  talk 
briefly  about  insurance.  Social  Security  is  one  of  the  most  importatA' 
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financial  assets  most  families  in  America  possess.  Unfortunately,  it 


is  one  of  our  assets  vie  knovj  tr.o  least  about,  not  that  the  Governmert 
lias  not  infonas-d  us,  out  :.hat  \;e  b-^ve  not  pai  j attention.  It  is 
iiiiportant  thaL  girls  and  boys  in  acnool  have  sene  understanding  of  vhat 
that  deduction  fox-m  a^n d pay  checii  is  all  .-...out.  It  is  important  tht.-y 
realise  the  asset  it  represents. 


Ii ) Home  Ownership  is  a 
form  of  savin 


f ern 


of  inv;.  stnont  to  many  families;'  it  i 


oS. 


taught 


le  s 


until 


5)  Consumer  jluymanship.  It  would  be  more  helpful  if  we 
about  shopping  in  the  supermarket  or  at  tne  department  store 
the  time  comes  when  we  can  relate  the  shopping  in  those  areas  to  th 
family  as  a whole. 


financial  trans- 


6)  begal  Aspects  of  Family  Financing,  many  of  our 
actions  involve  legal  contracts.  Many  of  the  financial  services  we 
enjoy  are  regulated  by  law.  lie  should  acquaint  ourselves  briefly  at 
least  with  seme  of  the  consumer  legislation,  knoxv  a little  about 
protection,  where  we  can  ask  this  information,  for  instance  your  state 
insurance  comiaissioner , your  state  banking  department.  It  is  important 
to  knov?  vh  at  you  are  doing  when  signing  contracts.  These  kinds  of 
things  are  imposed  in  the  legal  aspects  of  finance. 


These  AREAS  overlap.  Talking  about  Credit  involves  talking  about 
Home  Ownership;  Herne  Ownership  involves  talking  about  Consumer  Buy- 
rianship.  That  is  just  the  way  families  deal  vi  th  it.  At  a meeting 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  three  years  ago  at  xAiich  there  were  about 
l8  to  20  from  insurance  companies  in  Hartford  I had  gone  with  my  boss 
to  sit  in  on  the  meeting.  At  lunch  I s cart led  my  companions  at  the 
table  by  saying,  ”I  think  you  fellows  are  all  wet."  I don't  think 
families  sit  down  on  Sunday  night  and  say  this  is  insurance  night. 

So  any  time  they  are  talking  about  sending  kids  to  college,  about  whetier 
or  not  the  wife  should  continue  working,  about  need  for  a new  automo- 
bile next  year,  about  money  to  be  put  aviay  for  this  and  that.  You 
don't  build  a program  that  way.  One  executive  in  this  business  said 
he  hadn't  thought  of  it  that  way.  He  had  just  assume.d  farriilies  deal 
with  things  one  at  a time;  we  don't  mase  our  decisions  on  that  basis. 
The  important  thing  here  is  to  recognise  that,  because  these  areas 
overlap  and  are  interrelated,  they  become  hard  to  teach  xvlaen  we  want 
to  throw  in  all  detail,  but  we  can  pool  all  details  about  hoxv’  they  ax-o 
interrelated. 


"Hovj  do  you 


Pother  Card  No.  U . 
pei'-sonal  or  family?" 
onsvjer : A group  of  teachers 

1, c''  decide  they  w ou  1 d 


interest  girls  in  family  finance, 
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use  bhoi. V 


-vashingt  on 


got  together  in  one  area 
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h mothers  in  inviting  their 


ly  finance  in  high  school 


G in 

home  visitation  to  stimulate  interest 
cooperation  in  developing  a.nd  teachln[ 


‘.'Tjce  the  parent  became  comfoxtable  wh. th 
the  teacher  and  learned  the  teacher  was  interested  in  helping  her 
fjaughter  to  deal  more  effectively  with  money,  the  mother  began  to  shuiv 
wi  th  the  teacher  some  of  her  Ov;n  concerns  about  money. 

/■nother  teacher  had  on  the  bulletin  boarc3  clipped  from  newspapers 


pictures  of  six  brides  with  a write-up  concerning  the  wedding.  She 
divided  the  class  into  6 groups,  each  having  a bri de . Eased  on  infor- 
mation, each  group  was  to  develop  a case  b^’’  reading  what  they  could 
find  about  the  bride,  then  trying  lio  figure  out  what  values  were^ 
important  to  this  couple  by  imagining  how  they  vjould  live;  consiaer- 
able  time  was  spent  on  this.  These  cases  finally  became  a point  of 
departure . 


Also,  I have  seen  a teacher  in  Kew  Jersey  use  stories  of  life  from  other 
countries  comparing  family  life  with  African  tribal  life  vjith  life  in  New 
Jersey. 

Several  teachers  I have  been  working  v,ith  have  been  experimenting  with 
developing  profiles  of  how  families  live  in  their  own  community.  One 
high  school  group  developed  5 different  age  groups  of  families,  This^ 
acquaints  girls  with  the  kinds  of  decisions  each  group  makes  that  ulti- 
mately require  financial  decisioning  also.  It  acquaints  girls  vjith 
difference  in  how  families  manage.  In  each  case  the  instrument  used 
to  get  the  data  was  very  carefully  constructed  so  as  not  to  be  acquir- 
ing family  secrets. 

Another  teacher  uses  cooperating  fam-lies.  She  has  3 families-~a 
family  without  children,  a family  with  pre-school  children,  an  d a family 
v^ith  high  school  children;  they  are  used  all  through  the  year.  The 
families  that  are  cooperating  really  feel  a part  of  the  program,  and 
feel  as  though  they  belong  to  the  school  and  on  the  staff.  They  are 
not  families  that  are  ideal,  not  perfect,  just  close  in  that  community. 
Families  feel  pleased  to  be  asked.  They  share  vjith  the  class  the  big 
decisions  during  the  year  and  some  of  the  little  decisions. 

Another  teacher,  teaching  in  an  upper  middle  income  community  where  the 
students  had  more  money  than  they  needed,  took  her  class  ona'field 
trip.  She  took  them  to  the  County  Poor  Farm.  Their  big  question 
became  "How  do  people  get  that  way?"  From  then  on  she  didn't  have 
very  much  trouble  in  maintaining  interest. 


Some  years  ago  in  Cleveland  ano' her  teacher  got  her  class  interested 
in  doing  a survey  to  find  out  what  it  cost  to  be  a senior  in  the  pub]ic 
schools . 


Panels  don't  alvjays  have  to  be  people  from  the  financial  community. 
Mothers  are  very  good,  also  new  homemsiv  er  s . In  Tulsa  Senior  boys  wei  e 
used  on  a panel. 

There  are  magazines  to  use.  Magazines  sometimes  create  a source  image. 
Look  at  other  magazines  being  read  by  low  income  families.  There  is 
some  good  material  being  read  by  low  income  family  groups.  TRUE  STOPY 
has  tremendous  circulation  am.ong  blue  collar  families;  TRUE  STORY  hew 
some  interesting  material..  It  is  trying  to  become  a service  magazine 
:or  women  whose  interests  are  not  quite  as  sophisticated  as  readers  r.f 
MCCALLS  and  LALIES  HOmE  JOURNAL  . Another  good  magazine  which  I know 
you  probably  use  is  the  A & p magazine,  FAMILY  CIRCLE,  and  W0M>\N' S L/-J. 
i'v.  magazine  that  is  extremely  readable  and  relates  to  faraily  money  is 
CHANGING  TIriES. 


Tl-'oi-e  aro  fill*!  ?tripr.,  not  i.-any,  and  n fev/  I'iCtlon  pict  jres  that  deal 
rt.:i  rinanclai  situations  per-  .-o  tdat  I would  use.  I poeCer  filri 
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r.i-a'des  wanted  to  hl^phlicht  about  tnrec  or  four 
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She  didn’t  even  £ive  cat 
Bother  Card  Ko.  6. 
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books  until 
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rivins  out  one 
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lacn  resource  in  my  coruauniry . 
answer:  I am  going  to  use  Lakora 


1 am  bothered  about  teaching  family  finir.ce  but 

I! 


North  uakota,  as  my  laooraocry. 


Lakota  has  a populabicn  of  about;  1,00b.  It  isa  county  seab  town,  so 


you  know  it  is  important. 


4. 
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IS  rigab  on  riignv.'uj/  2 an: 


on  Great 


Northern  Railroad:  in  North  lakota  tnoro  isabbate  regulation  saying 

all  trains  ha;e  to  stop  at  county  seat  towns  , so  it  is  rail  center 
\l:h  two  trains  each  day  ^oing  viest  and  tv:o  trains  going  east,  s.lsc 
Mig'iway  1 goes  north  and  south.  It  is  a transportation  center  Just  as 
lots  01  towns  in  Nebraska  are  crest  centers.  It  dees  have  a senool 
super  irweendent,  and  he  is. a good  resource  ter  sen  i.e  has  time.  It 
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men  one  is  the  Vocational  ,-.tr icuiture  t f‘ cher . . .he  also  sells  crop 
insurance;  the  other  insurance  man,  vihe  is  quite  elderly  now,  who 
v:as  in  the  bank  but  is  novj.selli-W;^,  life  insurance  in  his  rctirewient  yr- 
N ley  talk  more  like  visiting.  Our  town  doesn't  liave  any  credit  ooopl: 
bur  rernember  Kr . Genney,  who  says  he  will  to  anywhere  in  the  strwbe. 
Lakota  has  four  clergymen;  they  are  redly  SiCrvelcus.  Lakota  has 
leads  of  parents,  young,  mi ; dle-agc  d , rn  j old;'  so  dees  your  town; 
dom  these  folks  you  learn  the  problems  of  the  r-'tirec,  th 
-■roblotis  of  old  people,  hov;  familioc  menage  to  send  kids  to  college. 
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for  It.  There  are  a lot 
down  the  street  can  contribute. 


ollege,  how  they  p la nr« 
farmljes,  parents,  citizens  up  a. 


Not  too  long  ago  I was  in  a school  i'n  a-.town  like  Lakoca  chore  t 
aid  there  were  just  no  resource  people 


in  tow'n.  ’'iter-  a session  " 


we  are  now  having,  she  made  up  a list 
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did  tho  shoe  repair  man  talw  aoout 
c.b*~;ut  what  goes  into  iiaking  a good  pad- 
t ' ud  t s Of.ie  sh oe  s ar-  e ].  i n e d w 1 1 h pap  e r . 
to  usv.  as  illustrations.  The  class  WS'S 
wo  learned  a lot  th-at  day  and  the  i iris 
fur  shoes  now.  It  is  Just  asking-,  invi 
help;  they  can  step  up  the  learn  in  iC  P’ 


i y ..  y. 
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methods 


^i-TUITv  CA^D  NO.  7:  “I  need  help!  on  (1)  subject  matter,  (2)  methods, 

(3)  enthusiasm  for  myself.  Y<*u  sce^  I liavc  problems  too.'" 

Ansxxr : I salute  her!  In  yoiir  liJii  Llii^re  is  1 ?bl:‘u^.ra'.  hy  of  resource  material 

for  the  teacher  to  use.  There  is  a s‘*.u31g  sheet  called  ‘‘3u33GSted  Cenrerence 
Library  Hater ials . L’e  must  continue  to  build  our  o\m  professional  libraries. 

I su33cst  ue  ta!:e  our  list  to  a book  store  and  choose  one,  two,  or  three  that 
\:e  think  \7ill  be  useful  to  us.  Any  one  of  those  books  on  this  list  are  valuable 
and  V7ill  be  helpful.  I!y  favorites  that  serve  my  purpose  include  Teldman's 
THE  rAlilLY  IN  A HONEY  NCRLD:  she  so  carefully  relates  all  of  the  subject  matter 
here  to  family;  she  wrote  this  for  social  \7elfare  workers;  her  treatment  or  the. 
family  life  cycle  is  Good,  and  especially  her  emphasis  on  family  relations. 

Its  cost  is  about  $2.*0C. 

I would  back  myself  x?ith  at  least  one  tent  on  finance.  PERSONAL  FINANCE  is 
very  Goo^J  they  use  case  studies;  this  is  a’colleGe  tent. 

No  homemakinG  teacher  is  \7all  equipped  unless  she  has  one  good  text.  My- 
favorite  is  Gross  and  Crandall,  1953  Edition. 

Are  you  still  bothered  the  way  you  were  at  first? 

At*  this  point  a distribution  o.f  3’’  x S’’  cards  was  made.  Each  card  recipient 
was  instructed  to  V7rite  across  the  top,  'Uheii  I G^t  back  to  my  school  this 


fall,  I m 


Then  each  person  was  to  make  her  ov?n  commitment  in 


v7i'itinG  and  siGn  her  name  belo\7  it,  and  then  place  it  in  her  purse  for  use  as 
a reminder. 


. t 


On  the  first  day  of  our  conference  I called  your • attention  to  certain 
basic  needs  people  have.  People  includes  us.  Ue  too  need  security  and  are 
plagued  instead  V7ith  insecurity.  I kno\7  all  about  insecurity  and  I even  have 
a theory  as  to  wliy  we  have  it.  AmoiiG  other  thitiGS  V7e  feel  insecure  because 
of  the  nobility  of  our  calling.  In  the  face  of  teachinG  we  wonder  if  we 
measure  up.  And  if  my  theory  has  any  truth  in  it,' then  let  me  say  let  us  be 
thankful  for  our  insecurity.  For  if  the  day  comes  when  any  one  of  us  has 
arrived,  has  reached  that  point  t7here  she  can  feel  no  further  need  for  g^^vjth, 
for  improvement,  for  strctchinG,  then  pity  her  poor  students  and  pity  her. 

Just  like  all  people,  V7C  too  need  independence.  No  independence  implies 
freedom--a  freedom  to  be  rather  than  a freedora  from,  b’e  do  not  escape  some  of 
tie  things  we  would  like  to  free  ourselves  of,  but  v?e  can  always  find  V7ays  to 
free  ourselves  for  that  vjhich  v;e  V7ant  to  be.  !Je  mainly  \:ant  to  be  free  to  be 
ourselves,  yet  \7e  often  are  afraid  to  be  ourselves  or  we  are  uncertain  r.s  to 
what  our  self  really  means.  l‘m  not  sure  I can  tell  you  vzhat  self  is,  but  I 
can  share  what  I think  I'm  talking  about.  My  self  is  that  part  of  me'  that 
feels,  that  reaches  out  to  you  and  shares  ycur  feelings.  My  self  is  that  part 
of  me  that  understands,  not  with  my  mind  perhaps,  but  V7ith  my  heart.  My  self 
is  that  part  of  me  that  careG*-~cares  what  happens  to  you,  cares  V7hat  happens 
to  children  in  my  clas.srooni,  cares  V7hat  happens  to  people,  v7hoever  and  V7herever 
they  might  be.  To  be  my  self  means  that  I can  be  open  and  responsive,  that  I 
can  let  myself  go  v;ithout  embarrassment  or  shame.  And  once  I can  be  myself, 
i'll  have  achieved  a kind  of  independence  that  is  not  to  be  had  with  all  the 
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:;-cld  at  Fort  Knox.  Guch  inde;.cndonce  implies  a frcGcion  oZ  the  spirit,  a state 
c2  readiness  ior  \\hatcvcr  oc'.'.es,  a auicl'.enin;^  o:  ir.ental  ability  that  perDit.. 
a Jejree  of  creativity.  Too ‘.a  at*.:  In ‘I'i.;  '/.‘it  rcii  by  the  stac.c'^ul  on  the  sub- 
•jeeb  of  crcati*/*ty,  and  only  a foul  ■.vaj.cl  '.are  to  o.!  ,er  anotner  dc/inition, 
but  let  me  try.  Creativity  is  that  quality  that  ^icrmits  ua  to  be  different, 
to  ada'pt  old  ideas  to  ne’.^  situations,  old  tools  Jo  no.v  shills,  or  to  introduce 
nev;  ideas  to  old  situation;*.,  or  to  devc  .op  new  s ^.ills  v.dtii  old  tools.  It  is 
the  capacity  to  drav?  upon  uhatever  talei.it  or  a'Dility  or  resource  mb  have  at 


hand  and  put  then  to  use. 


I 1 iO 

L 


the  c-ayacity  to  li^ht  candies  in  the  nines 


of  others,  to  iiispire  a son^,  to  kindle  the  iiopes,  to  encourage' the  dreams. 

Uh.nt  of  vjell-being,  of  belonging,  of  status'?  h'e  tco  experience  these  neeJs. 

\Je  too  know  v;hat  it  is  to  wish  f.'i*  approval,  for  recogn..tion,  for  apprecia- 
tion, I.’e  too  have  the  need  for  / chievo.ment  and  fulf  ill  .lent . h’e  too  must  fii; 
inner  satisfaction  from  v.diat  w*e  are  doing.  These  are  reeds  common  to  every 
man,  and  vrithout  securing  a sense  of  vTcll-being,  without  the  assurance  insidu 
of  belonging,  of  having  roots,  of  fitting  some  speciai  place  and  meeting 
another's  unique  need,  we  experience  that  gnawing  loneliness  that  haunts  us, 
even  V7hen  our  days  are.  cro\;ded  ■'..Tith  persons  and  acti'v'ities . He  too  need  to 
receive  and  to  l:now  acceptance,  as  well  as  to  give  and  to  be  accepting.  Fol* 
giving  and  accepting  are  tiie  teachers  traditional  assignments. 

You  are  unique,  simple  because  you  are  you.  There  is  no  other  one  like 
you.  And  too  often  our  uniqueness  is  forgotten  or  submerged  or  put  aside 
because  of  countless  pressures  to  conform  to  an  image  we  never  created,  an 
image  v;e  V70uld  not  choose,  and  an  image  that  \7ill  not  go  avray.  He  are  teachers. 

But  V7hat  is  a teacher?  A teacher  is  a learner  and  a teacher  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  A teacher  is  a realist  and  a visionary.  Her  goals  are  set  out  far 
into  the  fut*ure,  and  often  she  has  no  V7ay  of  hnov/ing  how  near  she  has  been  to 
achievement.  For  lier  goals  are  to  develop  re3pcnsi.ble  parents,  to  develop 
emotionally  stable  citizens,  to  create,  a lifelong  desire  for  learning,  and  too 
often  she  is  not  around  long  enough  to  ;?.nd  out  ho\7  near  she  has  come  to  achieve- 
ment. A teacher  is  adaptable.  She  comes  from  one  cylture  and  em'Draces  another. 

She  comes  f*rom  the  mature  world  of  adulthood  and  lives  most  of  her  professional 
life  with  immaturity.  A teacher  is  an  individual,  a person  In  her  own  right, 
a human  being.  One  who  is  not  afraid  to  not  know,  a person  V7ith  strengths  and 
weaknesses  unique  to  herself,  a mixture  of  the  idealist  and  the  realist  in 
whose  breast  hope  springs  eternal.  A teac'ner  is  one  v7hose  self -coacept  is 

based  on  truth,  understanding,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  value  of  the  individril. 

To  this  are  V7e  dedicated. 

Last  year  I was  on  my  way  to  San  Diego,  California,  to  cond'uct  a workshop 
for  home  economics  teachers.  As  I approached  the  city,  there  w’as  a hugh 
billboard,  set  on  a hill,  facing  the  hig'nway.  I was  startled  by  V7hat  it  said. 

The  message  was  written  on  a huge  purple  background,  the  lettering  V7as  in 
brilliant  yellow.  It  conS'isted  of  four  words;  'iloney  matters,  people  count.” 

I guess,  after  all,  that  is  V7hy  we  are  here.  That  is  V7hy  we  are  going  home 

V7ith  our  '-Gonna  List,”  and  that  is  V7hy  it  has  been  a good  conference. 

Thanks  for  participating  as  vjell  as  you  have.  Thanks 'for  putting  up 
V7ith  my  scolding  and  recognizing  t'liat  I did  it  because  I care  for  you. 

Good-bye. 
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The  conference  jrou'/  .'as  aafcl,  Tkann  iliss  Tual.’  ihese  thin3S 

jaid  here  v/ill  make  a difference  to  rlioiu'ar.dii  children  in  Mebraeka  this  yee. 


Miss  Helen  Thai:  Several  of  >*^00,  last  ni^ht,  asked  about  the  boon  from  unich 

I V73S  rdading  - ''colors . It  is  HAILSTCriSS  /u'lD  i!ALlBUT  BONnS  by  Mary  0 haii. 
Adventures  in  Color,  rublished  by  Helsoii  and  Doubieday,  $2.9o.  It  can  be 
found  in  children’s  book  departments. 


FIFTH  GENERAL  SESSION 
Thursday  Morning , August  15 

- Miss  Rose  v’aneh 


TRENDS  IN  GENERAL  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


SUi‘fi-IAEY: 

1.  Thera  is  much  emphasis  on  incellectual  development --thinking,  decision 
making,  and  valuing  aspect  of  pcrboiial  and  family  living.  Emphasis  on  the 
problem-solving  process  as  a means  to  thinking,  inaiiagement  and  decision 
making;  teaching  for  generalizations  represent  part  of  the  effort  in  this 
direction. 

2.  Thera  is  a trend  tov/ard  semester  courses  in  more  subjects.  Komemaking 
program  structure  in  large  schools  is  i.ncluding  more  one-semester  courses 
v/hich  may  include  only  t\70  areas  and  sometimes  only  area  ror  depth.  j.hese 
courses  usually,  but  not  always,  have  prerequisites, 

3.  The  names  "Home  Economics"  and  ’■'Homemaking’’  often  are  changed  to  be  more 
explanatory*;  especially,  the  semester  courses. 

4.  The  college  curriculum  for  secondary  high  school  homeraaking  teachers  is 
undergoing  much  experi.mentation  in  search  for  the  most  basic  background  tor 
this  major.  Societal  changes  are  considered. 

Example:  Experimentation  in  teaching  food  preparation 

by  demonstration  only. 

Ex'perimentation  with  no  laboratory  v7ork  in 
food  preparation. 

The  results  will  be  interesting. 

5.  Consideration  of  ways  to  teach  the  students  with  different  ability  levels. 
Experimentation  is  being  done,  but  more  is  'needed 
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C . !!”.ch  rore  involvc'r.ant  of  the  hrr.GG  in  n?l  disciplines  through  home  snudy. 

•,  In  hv-.T.ciral;ir.j,  chis  invclver.erL  : s n -teied.  chert-tern,  lens- 

heme -learn in;;  e::rerin:i  *u  >.  an.-.  vV:l  th._  rarallai  in-r.chool  and  lcc^>_r-tcr  . 
hone -learn ins  G::pcrijsn.-as . 

Enanple:  Bluucc  nude  in  school  an  1 the  shirt  constructed 

at  hone  ‘..-'.t'i  i^elp  in  c_ass. 

Plannins  and  interpretation  also  are  Invoivins  tne  hones  more. 

7.  Laboratory  V7orU  in  his'a  school  is  beins  saortened  jj”*^atly  tc  L-'.Vv.  uine  _or 
the  first  trend--£or  students  to  learn  and  teaciier  to  teach  them  the 
thinlcins  process,  the  nanasenent  process,  and  for  adequate  evaluation. 

8.  There  is  a brand  nev7  trend  for  vjbich  v;e  are  not  yet  trained-- tea  chins  for 

^.jase-earning  at  both  the  nigh  school  and  adult  levels.  This  io  gi.o\7in^  out 
of  tli6  riQ^j  proposed  for  Vocetiohsl  iiduceuicn* 

9.  National  Legislation  and  Home  Economics  Education.  (A  brie^-ing) 

1917  - Original  Vocational  Act  by  Senator  Smith  and  Representative  Hughes. 
Samll  amount  for  Hone  Economics . policies  rormulated  indicate  uhe 
family-centered  program.  V?age-earning  not  in  the  policies,  but  the 
lav;-  does  not  prohibit  this. 


1946  - George  Barden:  Horc  money  for  Home  Economics. 

1960 


After  Dr.  James  D.  Conant’s  bool:,  •'Slums  and  Suburbs,  A Commentary 
on  Schools  in  Metropolitan  Areas,'*  on  drop  outs,  which  shoched  the 
na iTion , president  Kennedy  appointed  a natioiu/ide  committee  to  study 
the  need  for  further  Vocational  Education-. 

1962  - The  report  of  the  committee  emphasized  education  ror  vjage-earning. ^ 
A group  in  1-Jashington  prepared  a new  bill,  H.Pv.  4955,  for  the  use  of 
money  for  v/age-earning.  They  recommended  that  the  Smith-Kugnes 
and  George  Barden  acts  be  left  intact,  that  the  new  bill  be  in 
addition  to  them. 


1963 


The  House  Subcommittee  of  the  Education-Labor  Committee  had  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  a bill  to  the  v7hole  committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  whole  House. 

The  Subcommittee  questioned  v;hether  any  rederal  runds  shoula  any 
longer  be  appropriated  for  famiiy-focused  nomemaking.  They  felt 
the  program  has  been  tried  and  round  good,  lunctions  well,  and  local 
boards  could  nov;  carry  on  without  federal  aid.  They  did  not  question 
the  value,  only  the  use  of  funds. 

In  the  end  the  Subcommittee  com, premised  and  allocated  one-fourth^ of 
the  Smith-Hughes  and  George  Barden  funds  for  \;age-earning  and  left 
three-fourths  for  the  regular  program. 

Later  the  full  committee  accepted  this,  as  did  the  v;hole  House. 

Goon  the  bill  will  come  up  before  the  Senate. 
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Meaning  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House: 


b. 


c . 


d . 


Federal  fun-1;;  .lor  the 
V7C  now  have  and  these 
Nebraska  has  no  state 
shod:  will  not  be  as 
This  bill  dees  leave 
intact — 


pii'gran  will  be  only  three-fourths  of  what 
have  been  very  short . 

aid  to  schools.  Some  states  do,  so  the 
hard  as  in  ilebrasl'.a . 
the  structure  for  our  regular  program 


- Teacher  Education 

- State  Supervision 

- Standards  for  local  programs,  etc. 

The  problem  v;hen  the  Senate  considers  the  bill;  traditionally 
a more  liberal  body  than  the  House; 


1)  Accept  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  so  at 
least  safeguard  the  engoingness  of  our  present 
program, 

2)  Or  make  an  effort  to  remove  the  one- fourth  cut 
from  the  regular  program.  This  involves  the 
risk  of  losing  all  or  gaining  all. 


e.  Teachers  will  be  informed  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  Senate. 
■’Tending”  the  welfare  of  our  program  costs  money.  AVA  dues 
supply  it.  HAVE  YOU  PAID  YOURS? 
f Home  Economics  does  not  use  money  for  wage-earning,  the  money 
oes  to  some  other  service. 


iiu:iE:v.i::^:G  EwcAT:vJ^' 

STATE  ILCGrj»:-  CF  ’.JCRK,  19C3-C4 

I.  An  Attractive  De^'crtnient 

Ilahe  special  effort  to  ^'re\;  in  ability  to  produce . beauty  in  the  department 
by: 

1.  Adapting;  ideas  such  as  seen  in  the  displays  at  State  Conference  and 
from  the  Eulletin,  I.’orl:  Hater ial  in  Teacliin^  Art.*’ 

2.  Selecting  and  purchasin';;  for  the  department  some  needed  objects  and 
materials  for  teaching  art  understanding  and  appreciation,  and  for 
keeping  interesting  and  attractive  arrangements. 

3.  Utilizing  the  beauty^ in  nature  that  is  free. 

4.  Sending  Miss  Crajin  information  informally,  even  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  about  your  experiences  x;ith  the  'room  beautiful”  and  the 
material  in  the  bulletin. 

A description  of  v;hat  you  did,  what  you  obtained,  hox7  you  used  it; 
the  parts  of  the  Bulletin  that  helped  you  most;  those  that  you  felt 
you  could  not  use;  any  additional  procedures  or  ideas;  anything  that 
you  and  your  students  did  which  proved  interesting  and  rev;arding,  or 
vice  verca,  v/ili  be  appreciated. 

All  your  experiences,  if  Miss  Crain  hears  from  you,  v/ill  be  a big  help 
in  revising  the  bulletin.  , 

II.  One  path  to  ’‘thinking'’--the  use  of  the  problem-solving  process. 

Are  assignments  or  problems  for  in-class  and  in-home  learning  experiences 
developed  by  you  and/or  the  students  by  means  of  the  problem-solving  process? 

1.  A concisely  stated  assignment  or  problem. 

2.  Identification  of  available  resources  (v;hat  I have  and  what  I \;ill  need); 
as  book,  other  references,  earlier  learning,  ox-m  experience,  objects, 
people,  money,  time,  place,  etc.,  etc.). 

3.  A plan  for  study  or  wori:  on  the  assignment  or  problem;  including  hox7 
students  will  participate  in  the  class  discussion,  or  report  on  an 
in-home  learning,  or  hov7  evaluation  will  be  done. 

At  First:  The  teacher  \vill  guide  every  assignment  and  home- learning 

experience  in  class  through  Step  3 before  she  is  finished  with  the 
assignment . 

Before  Very  Long:  She  x;ill  identify  the  parts  fo  the  process  as  she 
goes  through  them  in  an  assignment.  The  students  x/ill  learn  the  terms — 
Problem,  Pvcsources,  Plan  together,  etc. 

Later : She  v/iil  ask  students  to  make  their  ox-jn  plans  x-jhen  the  assignment 

or  problem  is  given  or  selected.  She  X7ill  supervise  this  planning  and 
the  study  that  follox-7s. 

4.  Act:  This  includes  preparing  the  assignment  or  x7ork  on  the  home  learning 

and 

the  class  discussion  or  report. 

5.  Evaluate:  (as  planned  in  the  plan) . 

III.  District  Conferences  on  Family  Finance.  (GEE  Attached  sheet.) 
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This  sequenr-s  of  courses  v/as  designed  to  orovide  orevocational  business  education  for  students  ranking  in  tne 
lowe*'  one-third  in  general  scholastic  ability.  The  content  of  the  program  is  gearedto  the  slow  learner  who 
may  have  reading  and  listening  difficulty.  Remedial  courses  in  English,  social  studies,  home  economics, 
mathematics,  and  science  can  be  combined  with  basic  business  courses,  typewriting,  recordkeeping,  and 
terminal  clerical  courses.  Clerical  Services  I,  grade  10,  is  designed  to  furnish  pupils  with  the  elementary 
understsndings,  apprecistions,  and  simpla  skills  assential  for  economic  citizenship*  It  includes  basic 
business,  handwriting  and  spelling,  arithmetic  review,  simple  record  keeping,  filing,  typev/ri ting,  elementary 
duplicating  techniques,  and^manually  operated  adding  and  calculating  machine  procedures.  Clerical  Services 
II  grade  11,  includes  personal  record-keeping  problems  as  well  as  simple  business  record-keeping 
applications!  Clerical  Services  III,  grade  12,  is  a terminal  vocational  course  and  is  intendedto  provide_ 
achievement  at  the  acquaintanceship  and  work-skill  level.  Objectives,  course  content,  instructional  materials 
and  teacher  readings  are  listed  for  each  grade  level.  Included  are  a discussion  of  general  characteristics  of 
disadvantaged  youth,  school  and  community  cooperation,  jobs  on  which  these  students  are  ordinarily  employed, 
and  special  characteristics  of  the  Clerical  Services  Program,  (PS) 
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. . . . A Report  By 

John  C.  Roman, . Supervisor 
Business  and  Office  Education 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


Disi'i /.intaged  YoijfJi  Prograr': 

% 

in  Business  Education 
(Clerical  Services) 

The  schools  face  an  exceedingly  difficult  challenge  in  educating 
disadvantaged  children  for  the  business  occupations.  However,  manpower 
needs  in  a technological  society  can  be  met  only  through  education. 
Occupational  education  at  the  secondary  school  level  for  the 
disadvantaged  youth  is  the  responsibility  of  business  education 
teachers  as  well  as  ev.ery  other  teacher  in  the  educational  system. 

Millions  of  disadvantaged  Americans  are  found  today  in  congested 
sections  of  large  cities  and  in  the  rural  areas.  These  people  are  the 
least  effective  producers  in  the  Society.  Many  are  incapable  of 
effective  employment  in  modern  offices  due  to  lack  of  skills  and 
academic  ability.  They  are  placed  at  a severe  disadvantage  by  their 
cultures.  There  are  some  individuals  with  such  extreme  handicaps  who 
will  never  be  able  to  enter  the  labor  force.  Yet,  there  are  many 
disadvantaged  students  who  could  look  forward  to  productive  office 
employment  in  small  businesses  such  as  dry  cleaning  shops,  motels, 
filling  stations  and  retail  stores. 

Objectives  of  Clerical  Services 

In  today's  automated  world,  the  clerical  services  program  is 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  personal  efficiency  of  young,  disadvantaged 
youth  and  also  to  make  some  contribution  for  the  world  of  work.  This 
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is  not  readily  available  to  these  pupils  v/ithout  rriiulmum  levels  f 
educational  and  vocational  skills. 

Secondary  school  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  youth  which  have 
proved  successful  have  as  their  objectives: 

- To  provide  clerical  services  work  of  a laborarory  nature  so  that 
habits  and  attitudes  needed  by  effective  workers  can  be  developed 

- To  develope  a curriculum  which  will  permit  pupils  to  attain 
minimum  levels  of  vocational  skills  and  educational  achievements 

- To  arouse  occupational  aspirations  for  office  and  sales  work 

- To  instill  a good  self-image  in  the  individual 

- To  guide  each  pupil  to  a better  understanding  of  his  capabilities 

- To  provide  necessary  programs  of  study  to  help  pupils  become 
productive  citizens 

- To  improve  pupil  relationships  with  teachers  and  employers 

- To  provide  remedial  services  necessary  for  academic  progress 


General  Characteristics  of  Disadvantaged  Youth  in  Clerical  Services  Program 
General  range  of  intelligence  70  - 89 

Scholastic  retardation  in  language  arts,  reading,  and  number  skills 

Short  span  of  attention 

Irregular  attendance 

High  mobility  of  residence 

Low  interest  in  group  work  and  play 

Lack  of  initiative 

Slowness  in  acquiring  social  skills 

Home  background  of  poverty,  conflict,  instability 
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Indifference  to  school  v/ork 


Violence  is  best  defense  and  weapon 

Reading  retardation 

Lack  of  confidence 

Special  Characteristics  of  the  Clerical  Services  Program 

The  successful  school  program  attacks  the  problem  of  the  culturally 
handicapped  on  three  fronts.  It  demonstrates  to  pupils  a close 
relationship  between  school  and  life.  It  includes  the  remedial  services 
in  language  arts,  computation  skills  and  other  skills  necessary  for 
academic  progress.  It  arouses  aspirations  which  can  help  the  pupil 
alter  constructively  the  course  of  his  life.  Some  specific  teacher-pupil 
activities  are  listed  below: 

1.  The  teacher  must  strive  to  overcom.e  the  pupil’s  hostility  to 
school  environment. 

2.  Learning  activites  must  be  challenging  but  not  beyond  the 
pupil’s  capacity. 

3.  Ability  to  read  is  basic  in  Clerical  Services. 

4.  Speech  patterns  of  disadvantaged  children  differ  from  accepted 
English.  Chances  for  success  improve  when  speech  therapy 
precedes  or  accompanies  reading  instruction. 

5.  A strong  program  of  vocational  education  can  serve  to'  increase 
interest  in  school  through  job  skills. 

6.  A program  foased  upon  an  understanding  of  each  pupil  is  a program 
which  challenges  each  to  try  and  within  which  each  can  experience 
a fair  measure  to  success  and  failure. 
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7.  The  heart  of  the  educati-n  process  is  found  in  the  skill, 

dedicoi. ‘on  and  personality  of  the  teacher  and  his  respect  for 
the  pupil. 

Special  Requirement  for  Facilities 

Extended  use  of  regular  business  education  facilities  is  required 
in  schools  with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  pupils.  Typewriting, 
clerical  practice  and  recordkeeping  can  be  scheduled  in  regular 
classrooms.  However,  since  class  size  is  limited  to  25,  special  room 
facilities  are  desirable  where  pupil  numbers  permit. 

Each  class  period  is  two  hours  in  length.  This  arrangement  provides 
an  extended  period  of  time  for  remedial  work,  supervised  study  and 
laboratory  practice. 

School  and  the  Community 

The  school  in  a disadvantaged  district  should  seek  to  enlist  local 

advisory  help  from  business,  education,  labor  unions,  government, 

professions  and  management.  Their  cooperation  can  provide  an  accurate 

bae  's  for  adapting  the  curriculum  to  the  realities  of  the  economy. 

% 

Each  segment  of  education  can  provide  the  diversity  of  occupational 
education  needed  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  occupations  and  abilities 
among  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  the  nation. 

Huffman  states  that  "there  are  many  misconceptions  about 
developing  a program  for  slow  learners.  Business  and  industry  do  not 
seek  out  slow  learners  for  their  jobs.  However,  if  you  visited'-the 
offices  of  business  and  industry  you  would  find  many  of  our  'so  called' 
slow  learners  holding  down  respectable  jobs.  The  term  slow  learner  as 
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used  by  teachers  refers  to  young  people  who  are  poor  in  reading, 


arithmetic,  and  abstract  reasoning.  Such  a group  will  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  those  who  are  alert  and  have  excellent  work 
habits. " 

The  community  will  have  to  be  sold  on  this  program  through  field 
trips,  office  visitation  and  teacher-coordinator  contact.  Cooperative 
work  experience,  of  a limited  nature,  can  be  used  to  supply  office  help 
during  peak  emergency  periods. 

Influencing  young  people  to  prepare  for  office  careers  is  nearly 
as  much  a concern  of  the  business  community  these  days  as  it  is  of  the 
educational  community,  in  May,  1965,  Administrative  Management  Society's 
Education  Division  brought  together  40  prominent  leaders  in  the  fields 
of  business,  business  education,  and  guidance  counselling  to  discuss 
just  how  business  and  the  schools  might  cooperate  to  develop  better 
qualified  workers  for  the  offices  of  today  and  tomorrow.  One  of  the 
many  important  questions  studied. at  the  seminar  was:  How  can  schools 

develop  the  right  kind  of  training  to  meet  the  changing  skill  requirements 
of  business?  Among  others,  these  recommendations  were  made  by  the  seminar 
participants: 

1.  To  help  determine  curriculum,  schools  must  cooperate  with 
business  to  explore  in  dept-  bhe  kind  of  training  and  education 
now  needed  for  office  occupations. 

2.  Surveys  should  be  taken  on  both  the  local  and  national  levels 
to  provide  this  information.  Assistance  of  the  federal 
government,  foundations,  and  universities  should  be  solicited. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  finding  jobs  for  high  school  dropouts,  one 
businessman  had  this  to  say:  ’'One  major  problem  of  placing  dropouts  is 
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that  most  employers  are  hiring  ft  r j-srornotlor.  rati  - trioi  hliir.c'  for 
immediate  job;  this  makes  many  dropouts  Inel ! gib!  , and  may  be  an 
unrealistic  approach  since  turnover  is  so  high  on  m'U.y  jobs." 

Dr.  Harold  J.  Reed,  career  devlopment  specialist,  U.  -3.  Uffice 


tlie 


of 


1 


Education,  had  this  to  say  about  ability  and  the  office  employee: 
’’Contrary  to  what  is  often  beli-eved,  our  problim  Is  no',  to  gel  the 
most  able  students  into  office  occupations;  our  problem  is  to  gel  more 
of  the  appropriate  students  into  office  occupations."  According  to 
Dr.  Reed  "this  so-called  superior  employee,  because  of  lack  cf  interest 
in  a clerical  job  which  tends  to  become  routine,  will  create  problems  of 
absenteeism,  discipline,  and  turnover,  ret  co  mention  lower  productivity 
Businessmen  should  make  available  information  to  high  school  guidance 
counsellors  and  administrators  regarding  the  wide  range  of  job 
opportunities  in  offices. 


If 


1.  AMS  booklet,  "Guiding  Young  People  into  Office  Careers"  Administrative 
Management,  July,  1964,  p.  45. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  JOBS  AT  THE 
CLERICAL  SERVICES  LEVEL 


The  following  business  jobs  on  which  students  from  the  lower  one-third 

« 

in  general  scholastic  ability  are  ordinarily  employed  are  given  below: 


General  Clerical 

Mail  Clerk 
File  Clerk 
Keypunch  Operator 
Messenger 
Receptionist 
Telephone  Operator 


Addressograph  Operator 
Duplicating  Machine  Operator 
Payroll  Clerk 
Checker 
Rate  Clerk 

Calculating  Machine  Operator 


General  Service  Jobs 


Laundry  Clerk 

Cashier 

Collator 

Barber  & Beautician 
Ma rker 

Clerk  in  retail  store 
Demonstrator 


Wrapper 

Checker 

Stock  Clerk 

Appliance  service 

Service  station  attendant 

Delivery  man 

Sm.all  businessman 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  BUSINESS  JOBS  ON  WHICH  LOWER  ONE -THIRD  IN 
GENERAL  SCHOLASTIC  ABILITY  ARE  EMPLOYED 

No  previous  work  experience 

Requires  knowledge  of  few  specific  procedures 

Jobs  ordinarily  repetitive  in  nature 

May  deal  with  people,  things,  or  both 

Elementary  knowledge  of  the  business  and  its  operations  desirable 
Little  or  no  need  to  exercise  judgment 

Reading,  writing,  simple  arithmetic,  typewriting  usually  required 
Accuracy  and  standards  of  performance  important 
Tasks  are  simple  and  few  in  number 

Requires  ability  to  follow  oral  and  written  instructions 
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Appreciation  for  ownership,  managenienl  ard  labor 
Business  and  economic  information  important 

j 

■ History  of  Clerical  Services  i_n  Cincinnati  Public  Schools 

In  September,  1962  the  first  classes  in  business  education  for 

I 

• cultural  disadvantaged  youth,  were  started  at  Central  High  School  and 

I jaft  High  School  in  Cincinnati.  This  program  was  a natural  extension 

of  the  modified  general  program.  It  was  designed  originally  for 
those  pupils  who  had  an  interest  in  manual  work  and  who  did  not  intend 
to  finish  a regular  high  school  program  in  vocational  education. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Brown,  Professor  of  Office  Administration  at  Kent 

I 

I State  University,  visited  with  business  education  teachers  in  Cincinnati 

I 

j in  April,  1962  to  conduct  an  in-service  workshop  concerning  the 

' low-achieving  pupil.  Basic  level  courses  in  clerical  practice  were 

' reviewed  from  cities  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Sacramento,  California; 

: Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  New  York,  N.Y.  The  scope  of  these 

programs  was  similar  in  some  respects  to  our  intended  program,  the 
content  differed  in  many  respects. 

, ' Present  programs  for  in-service  training  program  of  clerical 

services  teacher  include: 

(1)  Regular  meetings  of  teachers  and  supervisor  to  exchange 
project  ideas  for  these  classes. 

(2)  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Summer  Workshop 

■ on-Clerical  Service  for  Disadvantaged  Youth  at  the 

* I* 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Summer,  1965. 
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DA'TY  PRO'TSIOMS  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  ACT  OF  1F63 
When  Ccn.jress  passeJ  < he  7o::ation3l  Act  of  1V63.  business  and  office 
occupations  were  specifically  included  along  with  those  subject  matter 
areas  that  had  previously  been  subsidized  with  federal  monies.  The 
intent  of  Congress  regarding  vocational  business  education  is  for 
occupational  preparation  below  the  professional  level.  Persons  of 
all  levels  of  ability  are  to  be  included;  even  persons  with  weak  cultural 
backgrounds  and  retarded  social  development. 

Eligibility  of  Pupils  for  DAVY 

Although  many  school  systems  have  special  classes  for  the  slow 
learner  at  the  elementary  level,  fewer  have  such  classes  at  the 
secondary  level.  Because  of  his  low  intelligence,  the  disadvantaged 
youth  is  not  a special  education  student  (below  70  I.Q.).  He  should 
not  be  a severe  behavior  problem.  Usually  his  progress  in  school 
^ indicates  low  achievement  in  the  academic  oriented  program.  Care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  T.Q.  scores  as  the  single  criteria  for 
admission  to  the  program.  The  program  should  be  made  available 
especially  to  persons  in  high  school  with  socioeconomic  handicaps  that 
prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education  programs. 

Function  of  Clerical  Services  Program 

Many  of  these  high  school  students  who  are  in  the  lower  one-third 
in  genera! , scholastic  ability  were  enrolled  in  regular  vocational 
business  education  programs.  Employers  were  not  willing  to  accept 
these  students  in  cooperative  positions  as  stenographers,  secretaries, 
bookkeepers,  data  processing  machine  operators,  and  others  that  require 
a high  level  business  skill. 

-9- 
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Current  business  -ourses  at  this  l ime  di  i not  e/,'.  si  i or  ihs  purpose 
of  providing  prevccot  1 onal  business  ed.icjtion  for  the  lower  one-llp.rd  in 
general  scholastic  ability.  Hence,  a seqver:c  of  courses  entitled 
Clerical  Services  v/ere  introduced  beginning  in  the  tenth  grade.  The 
function  of  the  courses  was  to  provide  for  these  students  prevoca t lonal 
training  for  broad  business  occupation  families  such  as  general  clerical 
service  and  general  sales  service.  After  three  years  of  extensive 
investigation  and  experimentation  with  clerical  services,  the  findings 
dnd  results  indicate  that  many  pupils  are  able  to  achieve  minimal  skills 
for  low-level  clerical  jobs  in  small  business  firms.  Some  pupils, 
through  success  in  clerical  services,  are  able  to  transfer  to  the  regular 
general  level  courses  in  business  education  such  as  office  practice  and 
bookkeeping. 


A New  Clerical  Services  Approach  for  Manpower  Needs  of  Future 

Because  clerical  activities  are  the  core  of  most  office  work,  the 
clerical  services  program  is  fundamental  to  all  office  education.  Demands 
for  clerical  workers  in  Ohio  will  continue  to  rise  as  paper  work  grows. 
Automation  advances  and  data  processing  will  change  many  routine  service 
functions  in  the  office.  However,  clerical  jobs  of  all  types  in  Ohio  are 
expected  to  increase  by  164,000--or  31  percent--between  1960  and  1970. 

The  philosophy  that  education  in  our  high  schools  must  be  provided 
for  all  of  America's  youth  has  brought  an  influx  of  students  v/ith  limited 
abilities.  All  subject  areas  above  felt  the  impact  of  iheso  students. 
Recently,  business  education  leaders  have  been  concerned  with  guiding 
students  into  business  courses  other  than  the  traditional  stenography. 


1.  Papier,  Wm.  Etenpower  in  Ohio,  I960  to  1970.  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  BUC,  u m b u s , Ohio.  1963. 
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bookkeeping,  distributive  edu'.  'nd  ger.er-1  s 

The  conscientious,  well  'ntentionei  student  vvii.  l.as  ll:rilted  ichieveiner.* *. 
ir  residing  nno  ari  thnio'ic  skip's  'an  pr-fit  from  tr*^  Usoful  knoivledge 
and  skills . taught  in  Clerical  Services. 

There  are  25  sections  of  Clerical  Services  classes  scheduled  in  the 
comprehensive  and  vocational-technical  high  schools  in  Cincinnati.  The 
sections  are  divided  as  fellows: 

Clerical  Services  T - 18  sections  - 481  pupils  - 26.7  Av.  Cl.  Size 

Clerical  Services  II  - 5 se'ticnr  - 127  pupils  - 27.^-  Av.  Cl.  Size 

* Clerical  Services  ITT  - 2 sections  - 50  pupils  - 25.0  Av.  Cl.  Size 


Suggested  Content  and  Sequence  fo'^  Clerical  Services 

It  is  apparent  that  the  traditional  courses  in  vocationai  business 
education  can  be  classified  in  a general  way  into  one  of  four  sequences: 

(1)  stenography 

(2)  bookkeeping  and  accounting 

(3)  off  ice  practice 

(4)  --distributive  education 

Some  large  city  systems  have  also  added  a data  processing  sequence  for 
the  academic  student  and  ' n other  large  city  systems  a fifth  sequence 
has  emerged  and  has  developed  into  a group  of  courses  which  we  call  the 
Clerical  Services  Program. 

The  content  of  the  c.erical  services  progrsrri  is  geared  to  the  slow 

learner  who  may  have  reading  and  listening  diffical-ty.  Often  another 

major  difficulty  of  the  slow  learner  is  lack  of  computation  skill.  Other 

disciplines  should  be  combined  with  business  education  in  the  joint  effort 

* - Original  Sections  of  Clerical  Services  - Started  in  1Q62  at  Central 
and  Taft  High. 
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Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


Program  of  Studies  in  Senior  High  Schools 
Grades  10  - 12 


CLERICAL  SERVICES 

Grade  10 

Per. 

Grade  11 

Per. 

Grade  12 

Per. 

English  II  (Basic) 

1 

English  III  (Basic) 

1 

English  IV  (Basic) 

1 

Regional  Geography 

1 

American  History 

1 

Economic  Relations 

1 

Math  II  (Basic) 

1 

Math  II  (Basic) 

1 

Consumer  Math 

1 

Bio  Science  (Basic) 

1 

Physical  Science 
(Basic ) 

1 

Elective 

1 

Clerical  Services  I 

2 

Clerical  Services  II 

2 

Clerical  Services  III 

2 

Electives: 

Reading  Improvement 
Art,  Music 
Speech 

Home  Economics 
Homemaking 
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CLERICAL  SERVICES  I 
Grade  10 


CleriCfil  Services  I is  designed  to  furnish  pupils  with  the  elementary 
understandings,  appreciations  and  simple-  ski’ Is  essential  for  economic 
citizenship.  Pupils  are  provided  experiences  in  arithmetic  and  communicat 
skills  through  elementary  clerical  procedures.  In  addition,  the  pupil  is 
encouraged  to  develop  proper  work  habits  and  attituJes  through  experiences 
in  typewriting  and  basic  business. 

Objectives 

The  following  objectives  are  designed  to  guide  pupils  to: 

- Develop  an  elementary  understanding  of  how  business  organization 
operates  in  a free  enterprise  economy 

- Understand  the  role  of  the  consumer 

- Acquire  fundamental  clerical  skills  essential  for  economic  and 
social  adjustment 

Content 


I;  Basic  Business  (one  period  per  day) 

A.  Reasons  for  business  organization  in  a free  enterprise  economy 

B.  Types  of  business  organization 

C.  The  role  of  the  consumer 

D.  The  function  of  money 

E.  How  goods  and  services  are  ordered  and  purchased 

F.  The  processes  involved  in  the  distributing  and  delivering  of 
goods  and  services 

G.  The  processes  involved  in  paying  for  goods  and  services 

H.  The  function  of  insurance 

1.  Protection 

2.  Savings 

3.  Types 

II.  Handwriting  and  Spelling 

A.  Legibility 

B.  Neatness 

C.  Columnar  arrangements 

D.  Spelling 

III.  Arithmetic  Review 

A.  Addition 

B.  Subtraction 

C.  Multiplication 

D.  Division 
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IV. 


Simple  Record  Keeping 


A.  Handling  money 

1.  Making  change 

2.  Counting  money 

3.  Examining  checks 

B.  Simple  banking  services 

1.  Endorsements 

2.  Deposits 

3.  Withdrawals 

C.  Personal  budgeting 

1.  Income 

2.  Expenditures 

V.  Filing  - Alphabetic  and  Numeric 

A.  Facility  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet 

B.  Facility  in  the  use  of  number  arrangements 

C.  Indexing  rules 

D.  Procedures 

E.  Personal  skills 

1.  Accuracy 

2.  Neatness 

3.  Speed 

VI.  Typewriting 

« 

A.  Fundamental  operations 

B.  The  keyboard 

C.  Typing  drills  and  practice  of  elementary  nature 

1.  Simple  tabulation 

2.  Straight  copy  typing 

3.  Rough  drafts 

VII.  Elementary  Duplicating  Techniques 

A.  Fluid  process  duplicating 

B.  Stencil  process  duplicating 

C.  The  use  of  the  light  table 

VIII.  Manually  Operated  Adding  and  Calculating  Machines  (where  available) 

A.  Adding  - listing  machines 

1.  Operating  parts 

2.  Addition 

3.  Subtraction 

4.  Multiplication 

B.  Calculating  machines 

1.  Operating  paxts 

2.  Addition 

3.  Subtraction 

4.  Multiplication 

5.  Division 
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CLERICAL  ;E  t •TCE3  TI 
Grade  21 


Clerica’  Services  II  includes  porsonol  record  'ceeplng  problems  as 
well  as  simple  business  record  Keep!  ng  app.P  c 3 • ' ar.s.  For  that  reason, 
thi.s  course  is  useful  not  only  in  preparing  the  s'ow  learner  for  simple, 
routine  clerical  jobs  in  business  but  also  W'’J  give  practical  training 
in  how  to  handle  his  own  personal  business  affil’^s.  Here  are  some  of 
the  record  keeping  applications. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Recording  receipts 
Proving  cash 
Bank  deposits 

Writing  and  endorsing  checks 

Bank  Statements  and  reconciliations 

Student  budgets 

Family  budgets 

Social  security 

Purchase  records 

Sales  records 

Payroll  records 

Recording  receipts  and  payments  for  small  retail  businesses 


Textbook 


In  lieu  of  an  adopted  textbook,  we  are  using  Clerical  Record 
Keeping  which  is  recommended  for  a one  year  course  for  slow  learners 
in  the  senior  high  school.  The  authors  are  Baron  and  Steinfeld, 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  1959.  Supplementary  practice  sets 
which  can  be  purchased  and  charged  to  the  Modified  General  Fund  are 
Household  Budgets  and  Records,  South-Western  Publshing  Company,  1964 
snd  Payroll  Records-4th  edition,  by  Pendery,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company,  and  Business  Fractice-5th  edition,  South-Western  Publishing 
Company. 
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CLERICAL  3ER/ICES  III 
Grade  12 


Clerical  Services  III  is  w'ffered  in  the  I2th  grade  of  the  secondary 
school  as  a terminal  vocational  course  for  the  basic  pupil.  The  work 
provided  in  Clerical  Services  III  is  intended  to  provide  achievement  at 
the  acquaintanceship  and  working-skill  level.  In  its  broadest  sense, 
the  Clerical  Services  course  is  intended  to  provide  the  following 
objectives. 

- To  provide  a basic  knowledge  of  business  in  general 

- To  give  instructional  background  about  office  operations  required 
of  beginners-  in  clerical  jobs 

- To  develop  the  student's  skill  in  performing  fundamental  operations, 
clerical  procedures,  and  in  operating  the  most  common  office 
machines 


- To  utilize  the  skills  learned  in  typewriting 

- To  improve  oraj.,  written,  and  reading  English  skills  as  well  as 
penmanship  and  fundamental  office  skills 

m 

- To  help  the  students  grow  in  right  habits,  attitudes,  personal 
appearance,  and  business  know-hows 

- To  acquaint  the  student  with  job  opportunities,  placement  techniques, 
employment  responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  the  teacher 


Course  Content 

The  following  course  outline  is  a suggested  list  of  topics  that  could 
be  covered  provided  money,  space,  and  number  of  students  enrolled  are 
taken  into  consideration. 


I. 

Filing 

ri. 

Telephone  techniques 

III. 

Mail  services 

IV. 

Messenger  service 

V. 

Duplicating 

VI. 

Adding  and  calculating  machines 

VII. 

Voice  writing  machines 

VIII. 

Office  style  typewriting 

IX. 

Reference  books 

Supplementary  Materials 


It  is  recommended  that  you  use,  where  practicable,  a practice  set  in 
filing  and  office  typewriting.  Several  are  recommended  for  purchase  under 
the  Modified  General  Budget. 
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Projects  in  Clerical  Frac  tic*^- 'nd  edition  by  ,iC''Jfe]  ! oiv  and 
Rosenbe  rg  . South-Wes  te  rn  P uhl  i sh  I ng  C onipa ny 


Household  Budgets  and  Records  Sou th-l'/cs tern  Publishing  Company. 

— mr, 


Typewriting  Office  Practlce-3rd  edition  bv  Agr*ew.  South-'/i/estern 
Pu  b 1 i' s h i ng  C ompa  ny . 


.4  Office  Production  Typewriting  - Book  IT.  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 

N — rm', 


j 


A 
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Instructional  Materials  for  Clerical  Services  Classes 
Clerical  Services  I 

Basic  Textbook:  Everyday  Consumer  Business  - 1959.  Prentice-Hall 

Supplementa  ry 

1st  semester  - Applied  Penmanship  - 2nd  edition.  Lyon.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  $1.35 *  * 

Clerical  Practice  - Workbook.  A.  M.  Rowe  Company. 

1954.  $2.00  * 

2nd  semester  - Household  Budgets  & Records  - Practice  Set.  5th  edition.  ^ 

1964.  South-Western  Publishing  Company.  $1.80  * 

Clerical  Services  II 

Basic  Textbook:  Clerical  Record  Keeping  - 1959.  Baron.  South-Western 

■ Publishing  Company.  $1.40  * 

Supplementary 

1st  semester  - Working  Papers  & Supplementary  Problems  - Units  1-6. 

South-Western  Publishing  Company.  $1.32  * 

Household  Budgets  Practice  Set  - 1964.  South-Western 
Publishing  Company.  $ 1 . 80’ * 

2nd  semester  - Clerical  Payroll  Procedures  - 4th  edition.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  ” 

Business  Practice  Set  - 1961.  L.  A.  Foster.  South-Western 
Publishing  Company.  $2.00  * 

Clerical  Services  III 

Basic  Textbook  - Basic  Clerical  Practice  - 1959.  Felter  , 

Supplementary 

1st  semester  - 130  Basic  Typing  Jobs  - 1960.  Prentice  Hall.  $1.20  * 

2nd  semester  - Typewriting  Office  Practice  - 1960.  South-Western 

Publishing  Company.  $K92  * 

* Less  25%  Discount 
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CLERICAL  'SERVICES 


Teache r Rea J L 


AMS  Guidance  Booklet  "Guiding  Voting  People  ‘nto  Office  Careers,” 

Administrative  Management  Society,  Wiilow  Cro'‘e,  Pa.  - July,  1964. 

Allen,  Amy  A.  Let  Us  Look  at  Slow-Learning  Children.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Education,  1949,  54  pp. 

Archer,  Fred  C.  "Group  Approach  to  Individual  Differences,  "Bus iness 
Teacher  Vol.  39,  December-January , 1961,  p.  15. 

Baron,  Harold,  and 'Solomon  C.  Steinfeld  "Are  You  Planning  to  Introduce 
Recordkeeping?"  The  Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  XXXXIII,  No.  9,  May,  1962, 
pp.  393-395. 

Becker,  Herbert  L.  "Teaching  Typewriting  to  the  Slow  Learner,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  February,  1952,  pp.  26,  37-59. 

Brown,  Eleanor  B.  "They  Can't  Learn?  Don't  Believe  Itl"  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  40,  No.  3,  November,  1959,  pp.  15-18,  42. 

Bruce,  M.  "Gactors  Affecting  Intelligence  Performance  of  Whites  and 
Negroes,"  Archives  of  Psychology,  No.  232,  1940. 

Business  Education  Forum,  "Symposium;  Business  Education  for  Students 
o/  Lower  Ability, " Vol.  14,  No.  4,  January,  1960,  p.  7.  ^ 

Business  Education  World  "Below  95  I.Q.  Students  Need  Special  Business 
Education, " Vol.  40,  No.  5,  January,  1960,  p.  7. 

Calhoun,  Calfrey  C.  "The  Challenge  of  the  Slower  Learner,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  Vol.  17,  No.  8,  May,  1963,  pp.  25-27. 

Cleary,  Sister  Mary  Benedict  "Suggestions  for  Course  Offerings  and 

Techniques  Appropriate  for  the  Teaching  of  the  Slow  Learner  Enrolled 
in  the  Business  Education  Curriculum, " unpublished  master's  thesis. 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1960. 

Clippinger,  Ray  L.  "Business  Training  for  Low  Average  Pupils  in  the 

Rochester  (New  York)  Public  Schools,"  The  National  Association  of 
Superviso.rs  of  Business  Education,  NASBE  Newsletter,  October,  1962, 

p.  3. 


Conant,  James  Bryant  "Challenging  All  Pupils,"  Recommendations  for 

'Education  in  the  Junior  High  School  Tears.  Princeton,  Neiw  Jersey: 
Education  Testing  Service,  1960,  pp. 25-26 . 


Cook,  Fred  S.,  and  Eleanor  Maliche  ’’Entry  Jobs:  Availability  for  Our 

High  School  Graduates  and  Nongraduates,"  Business  -Education  Forum, 

Vol.  18,  No.  3,  December,  1963,  p.  16  and  p.  18. 

Del  Turco,  Lorraine  "Handling  All  Levels  of  Ability  in  the  Classroom," 
Business  Education  World,  v'ol.  44,  No.  6,  February,  1964,  pp.  20-22. 

Felter,  Emma  "How  the  Clerical  Program  Helps  the  Student,  the  School, 

and  the  Community."  NABTE  Bulletin,  Vol.  28,  No.  2.  Winter,  1959. 

Gehring,  Virgil  D.  "Conflicting  Opinions  in  Teaching  the  Slow  Learner 
in  Vocational  Business  Education--as  Revealed  in  the  Literature," 
unpublished  master's  thesis.  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  1962.  Abstract:  National  Business  Education 

Quarterly,  Vol.  32,  October,  1963,  p.  16. 

Given,  John  N.  "Can  the  Low  Ability  Student  Complete  the  Commercial. 
Course?"  The  Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  XV,  September,  1933,  pp.  28-29 
and  48. 

Gowen,  Agnes  "Adjusting  the  Clerical  Curriculum  to  the  Low-Ability 

Student,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  16,  November,  1961,  p.  25. 

Haga,  Enoch  J.  "Simplify  Bookkeeping  for  Your  Slower  Learners,"  Business 
Education  World,  Vol.  41,  February,  1962,  pp.  12-13. 

Hartman,  Sue  A.  "Ability  Grouping — Why  Not?"  The  Ohio  Business  Teacher, 

Vol.  XXI,  April,  1961,  pp.  49-51. 

¥ 

Henderson,  Braxton  "Bookkeeping  and  the  Low-Ability  Student,"  The  Balance 
Sheet,  Vol.  XLIV,  No.  6,  February, ' 1963,  pp.  251-252. 

Holt,  C.  C.,  and  0.  M.  Henson  "How  Can  the  School  Best  Provide  for  the 
Slow  Learner?"  Bulletin,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  Vol . XLI,  April , 1957,  pp.  162-163. 

House,  Frank  W.  "Are  You  Solving  the  Reading  Problem  in  Bookkeeping?" 
Business  Education  World,  Vol.  33.  February,  1953,  pp.  291-292. 

Education  for  the  Slow  Learners.  Englewood  Cliffs, 

New  Jersey:  Prentice-Ha 1 1 , I nc . , 1963. 

. "Problem  of  Low  Achiever  in  the  High  School,"  High 
School  Journal , Vol.  XLII,  December,  1958,  pp.  72-75. 

Jones,  G.  et  al.,  "What  Program  Can  Be  Developed  for  Students  with 

Non-Academic  Abilities  and  Interests?"  Bulletin,  National  Association 
of  Seconda-ry  School  PrincipaTs,  Vol.-  XXXVmr  April,  1954=,  pp..  287-297. 

Luri,  W.  A.  et  al.,  "Intensive  Vocational  Counseling  Program  for  Slow 
Learners  in  High  School,"  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  Vol.  LIX, 
September,  1960,  pp.  21-29. 


\ Mason,  Louis  D.  "Clerical  Recordkeeping--Analytical  Appraisal,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  5,  January,  1^64,  pp.  21 2- PI 3, 


Meyer,  Dale  G.  "Basic  Business  and  the  Student  IVho  is  Not  Academically 
Talented,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vc!.  19,  No.  6,  March,  1965, 
pp.  7-8. 

Papier,  Wm.  "Jobs  and  Workers  1970,"  Ohio  School  Bosrds  Journal,  Match, 
1963. 


Roman,  John  C.  "New  Business  Education  Standards--Enthusiasm  Phase," 
Business  Education  Forum,  November,  1964,  pp.  19-20. 

Tonne,  Herbert  A.  "Clerical  Training  for  Low  Ability  Students,"  Tne 

Balance  Sheet,  Vol.  XXXI,  February,  1950,- pp.  240-251. 

% 

Thorne,  Marian  H,  "Guidance  in  the  Basic  Business  Courses  for  Potential 
High  School  Dropouts,"  Business  Education  Forum,  Vol.  19,  No.  2, 
Nov.,  1964,  p.  17.  ' 
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A guide  for  the  Review  of  a Program  in  Agricultural  Education. 

MrAwfuBLl'lN^vy-ERirs??';'-'  “AVlew  Service 

Pub  Date  - Apr65  13p. 


GUIDELINES;  CHECK  LISTS;  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  *V0CATI0NAL  AGRICULTURE;  *PR0GRAM  EVALUATION 

focused  on  the  teaching  and  learning  process  in  this  instrument  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational 
Forms  are  included  for  review  of.  (1)  program  objectives,  (2)  program  organization  and 
curriculum  materials  and  planning.  (4)  instructional  activities  and  method!,  (I) 

P and  followup,  (7)  public  and  professional  relationships,  and  (8)  program 

whfrh  nifwc  ^ ^ section  outlines  a number  of  criteria  which  may  be  marked  either  as  a strong  aspect  or  one 
needs  improvement.  A summary  form  provides  space  and  guidelines  for  describing  outstanding  aspects, 
areas  of  weakness,  means  being  used  to  overcome  weaknesses,  and  suggestions  for  further  improvement  (Jm3 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  State  Education  Department 
Cooperative  Review  Service 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
.OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

The  Cooperative  Review  Service  is  a partnership  effort  of  the 
State  Education  Department  and  the  local  school  system.  It  focuses 
principal  attention  on  the  teaching  and  learning  process  with  primary 
emphasis  on  the  adequacy  of  the  curriculum;  the  training , experience 
and  effectiveness  of  the  instructional  staff;  the  quality  of  library, 
laboratory  and  shop  resources;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  talents  of 
all  pupils  are  discovered  and  encouraged.  The  aim  is  to  raise  the 
quality  of  instxniction  and  to  advance  the  opportunities  available  to 
all  pupils  for  better  learning. 


AGRICULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

Revised  4/^5 


Instructions 


• Note  that  items  consist  of  standards  and  practices  that  generally 

characterize  good  school  programs. 

• Base  your  conclusions  on  the  total  program  in  the  subject  or  service 

area,  rather  than  on  a single  subject  or  grade  level  of  the  program. 

• If  you  wish  to  qualify  an  item,  enter  an  e:qalanatory  note  in  the  space 

after  it,  or  at  the  end  of  the  section.  If  more  space  is  needed, 
additional  sheets  may  be  attached.  Identify  by  number  and  part 
all  items  which  you  have  added  as  qualifying  statements. 

•-  If  any  important  program  features  are  not  listed,  insert  a state- 
ment concerning  these  in  the  space  headed  "Comment”  at  the  end 
of  each  selection. 

• At  the  end  of  this  Guide  there  is  a SUMMARY  for  indicating  strong 

aspects  of  the  total  program,  and  areas  in  which  improvement  is 
needed.  Care  in  filling  out  this  SUMMARY  is  especially  important 
in  future  p lanning  for  program  improvement . 


Name  of  School: 
Address 


o 


Note: 


This  guide  or  the  supplement  should  be  completed  for  each  high 
school.  In  cases  where  the  existing  program  may  need  to  be  studied 
for  either  expansion  or  combining  with  other  schools,  both  the  guide 
and  the  attached  supplemental  survey  should  be  completed. 

In  districts  where  no  agricultural  education  is  now  being 
offered  the  supplement  should  be  completed  as  an  aid  in  determining 
needs  and  in  organizing  an  administrative  plan  for  making  courses 
available  to  all  pupils  having  an  interest  in  and  the  desire  for  this 
instruction. 


A GUIDE  FOR  THI  RLVIfW 
OF  A 

PROGRAM  IN  A^ICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Check  (0  the  coliann  most  applicable  to  each  item: 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments, 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.,) 
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Pi'ogram  Obiectives 

1,  Agricultural  Education  is  accepted  by  the  administration  and  school 
board- as  a program  to  provide: 

• Exploration  of  careers  and  opportunities  in  agriculture 

• Training  in  the  non-farm  agricultural  occupations 

• Post  high  school  training  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults  *«* 

i 

‘ 
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2.  Items  listed  in  number  1 above  are  adapted  to  also  serve  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth  who  are  interested  in  agriculture 

3.  Training  is  of  sufficient  scope  to  prepare  for  successful  careers  in: 
• The  operation  and  management  of  f^riis 

• The  ornamental  horticulture  businesses  such  as  in  landscaping, 
nurseries,  greenhouses  and  florist  shops 



• The  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  soil,  water,  and 

wildlife  and  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities.. 

• The  farm  equipment  business,  including  sales  and  service, 

mechanic,  and  operator  

. A Pu*T cultural  business 

4*  Vocational  education  is  treated  as  a ^learning  by  doinp”  process 

5.  Adequate  on  the  job  instruction  which  stems  from  individual  arricul- 
tural  problems  and  provides  assistance  in  learning  skills.,  making 
decisions,  and  implementing  good  practices  is  provided  «oeae«..o.».o.* 

6,  Adequate  agricultural  experience  is  provided  in  harmony  with  the  class 
instruction  and  problems  encountered  in  training  for  agricultural 
occupations  to  assist  in  learning  skills,  making  decisions,  and 

iniDl0TTiftnti‘? ncr  nrantln0fl 

7,  The  development  of  skills  and  the  quality  of  workmanship  required  meet 
standards  of  utility  for  agricultural  occupations  for  v/hich  prepara- 
is  bsinff  iBadG  « • « ® • • 

Comments : 


Check  (vO  “the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item: 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist*  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system*  please  explain  this  under  Comments* 
referring  to  the  item  by  number,) 

Strong 

Aspects 

Needs  1 
Improvementj 

Program  Organization  and  Administration 

1 . A full  program  based  on  the  agriculture  of  the  community  and  the  needs 
of  pupils  interested  in  agricultural  instruction  is  offered  

2*  A program  of  other  agricultural  work  experience  with  emphasis 

on  planning  and  managerial  responsibilities  is  required  of  each  pupil* 

3.  The  agricultural  program  is  suitable  for  a cross~section  of  the  ability 
levels  represented  in  the  secondary  school 

4*  The  program  for  out-of-school  youth  is  an  integral  part  of  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  program  

5*  A Future  Farmer  of  America  chapter  program  of  sufficient  scope  to  pro- 
vide a variety  of  activities  in  larmony  with  the  objectives  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  is  maintained * 

6,  Agricultural  experience  programs  are  planned  with  annual  and  long  range 
goals  in  cooperation  with  parents  (or  others)  * 

7*  Classes  in  vocational  agriculture  are  scheduled  to  permit  the  teacher 
to  carry  out  the  vocational  responsibilities  of  on-the-job  instruction 
for  pupils  and  out-of— school  youth  

8.  A teacher  is  enployed  during  the  school  year  and  the  summer  months  to 
meet  on-the-job  instructional  needs  of  all  pupils 

9*  Classes  in  vocational  agriculture  are  large  enough  to  be  justified,  yet 
not  too  large  to  meet  training  objectives  ........... ...... .......a... 

10.  An  annual  program  of  work  and  a report  on  achievements  is  submitted  to  ^ 
the  school  administrator  ................a.... 

11 o Local  supervision  is  provid ed  for  the  program  ......................... 

12*  Recognized  administrative  channels  are  used  for  all  agriculture  depart- 
ment activities  

13*  An  annual  budget  and  detailed  request  for  equipment  and  supplies  is 

prepared  

» 

14»  Adequate  provision  is  made  for  transportation  for  on-the-job  instruc‘» 
tion,  field  trips,  and  other  travel  

15*  An  annual  inventory  of  all  agriculture  department  equipment  and  supplies 
is  prepared,  filed,  and/or  submitted  1 

er|c 
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Check  {/)  the  coliiran  most  applicable  to  each  item; 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments , 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 


Strong 

Aspects 

Needs 

Improvement 

i 

[ 

t 

\ 

Program  Organization  and  Administration  (cont.) 

160  An  advisory  board  of  five  men  is  duly  appointed  by  the  board  of 

education  and  meets  at  least  once  annually  to  advise  on  the  school’s 
agricultural  program 

17.  Adequate  safety  precautions  and  practices  are  in  evidence  in  shop 

organization  and  routine 

Comments ; 


Curriculum  Materials  and  Planning 


1. 


Courses  of  study  have  been  developed  and  art  in  use  to  meet  the  class 
and  practical  experience  needs  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes 

• Copies  are  on  file  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education, 

State  Education  Department 

• The  courses  of  study  accommodate  for  individual  differences, 

including  flexibility  in  objectives  and  expected  achievement 
of  disadvantaged  youth  gauged  to  the  abilities,  aptitude, 
interests  and  needs^  of  each  pupil  


2. 


A teaching  calendar  with  jobs  taken  from  the  courses  of  study  fills 
opportune  needs  in  developing  pupil  ability  to  conduct  supervised 
practical  experience  programs  


3. 


and  a record  of  this  instruction  is  keot 


4.  Written  pupil  agreements  for  all  practical  experience  program  activitie? 
are  arranged  with  the  parent  or  employer  


5.  A record  of  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  and  of  pupil  achieve- 


6. 


A committee  of  youth  is  used  to  plan  the  group  instruction  phases  of 
the  c tt-of~school  youth  program  for  several  months  in  advance  


7.  The  f chool  accepts  responsibility  for  teaching  out~of~school  youth 
classes  in  those  jobs  which  are  needed  


8,  The  content  of  the  out-of-school  youth  program  is  developed  with 

sufficient  flexibility  to  allow  for  the  needs  of  early  school  leavers 


Check  (vO  the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item: 

(if  the  item  dees  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments , 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 
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Curriculum  Materials  and  Planning  (cont.) 
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E 
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9.  A supply  of  up-to-date  afcricultural  reference  books  is  kept  availaliLe 
for  class  use  

10,  I^-to-date  bulletins  and  oftter  reference  materials  are  filed  so  that 

they  are  readily  available  for  use  


11.  The  department  has  access  to  appropriate  agricultural  magazines  

12.  Testing  equipment  and  supplies  are  available  and  in  good  order  

13.  Specimens  and  other  teaching  aids  are  kept  orderly  

14*  Display  and  bulletin  areas  are  arranged  neatly  and  in  good  order  ..... 

15.  Actual  experience  is  used  in  preference  to  other  teaching  aids  where 

possible  

16.  Supplies  of  record  forms  used  by  pupils  are  kept  on  hand  

Comments : 


Instructional  Activities  and  Methods 

1.  The  teacher  gives  evidence  of  having  a sound  vocational  philosphy  with 

respect  to  selecting  and  teaching  agricultural  jobs  and  units  ........ 

2.  The  teacher: 

• Helps  plan  and  is  intimtely  familiar  with  each  pupil  *s  practi- 

cal experience  program  through  instructionaJ  visits 

• Keeps  abreast  of  agricviltural  developments  so  that  he  can  give 

instruction,  advice,  and  recommendations  

3.  The  teacher  contacts  at  their  homes  all  potential  enroll ees  in  agricul- 

ture including  disadvantaged  youth,  referred  to  him  as  having  agricul- 
tural aptitudes  or  an  expressed  interest  in  agriculture,  to  become 
acquainted  and  establish  amiable  relations  with  them  and  their  parents 

4.  The  teacher  has  a plan  for  each  unit  which  provides  a variety  of  learn- 

ing activities,  and  which  will  be  efficient  in  the  use  of  time  

5.  Pupils  are  motivated  b ' applying  instruction  to  problems  found  in  their 

supervised  agricultural  programs  and  job  situations...... 


— ~ -■  - - — - > 

Check  iV)  the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item: 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system^  please  explain  this  under  Coraraents, 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 

Strong 

Aspects 

Needs 

Improvement 

Instructional  Activities  and  Methods  (cont.) 

6.  On-the-job  instruction  and  follow-up  ir  provided  all  pupils  to  assist 

In  thGin  ^ucCGSsfiLl  DrcPTGSs  ••••^•••^•••••••••••oo*w***************»* 

7.  Pupils  are  guided  in  the  analysis  of  problems  ^o  determine  the  inform- 

8,  The  teacher  guides  pupils  in  obtaining  information  from  selected 

references  a. •••••••o. ••••*. •o****oo....o.ec...,.*. ....... 

9.  The  teacher  gauges  his  teaching  to  allow  for  individual  differences  of 

pupils,  including  background,  ability  and  aptitudes  

10.  During  supervised  study  periods,  the  teacher  helps  pupils  at  work  and 
PI ’1  nr^*i vidiial  VigId  wViGn  nGGdGd 

11.  Pupils  are  guided  in  preparing  written  plans  for  agricultural  mnage- 

■plal  "bn  bG  'DG'pf'oT'TnGd  ••••••a*.*«.«*.**.*.d*a«»**««o««*«*******»*» 

12o  Teacher  demonstrations  are  followed  by  pupil  experience  in  the  jobs 

13.  Disadvantaged  youth  are  given  additional  demonstrations  commensurate  to 
their  ability  and  are  closely  supervised  during  the  initial  stages  of 
GiTOGTi GnoG^  1 n doinp  nGU  lobs 

1-+.  Production  records,  cash  accounts,  and  inventories  of  home  or  other 

farms  and  other  agricultural  businesses  are  used  in  class  instruction. 

15.  The  daily  routine  of  class  management  is  orderly  and  efficient. 
Courtesv  and  resoect  are  evident  in  ounij— teacher  relations 

16.  Orderliness  of  tools  and  equipment  as  well  as  cleanliness  of  the  shop 
an  nrPani^.Gd  rGanonalbll  it,v  of  mioila 

17.  Carefully  prepared  field  trips  are  used  to  observe  good  practices, 
study  needs,  observe  demonstrations,  and  get  some  types  of  work 

18,  The  teacher’s  success  in  instruction  is  evidenced  by  apn] ications  made 
by  in-school  pupils  and  out-of-school  youth: 

« On  farms  of  parents  or  of  cooperating  farmers  

Tn  ornaTTiGn+^l  horti  cultiinG  oOGrations  or  businGSSGS 

• In  conservation  of  soil  and  water  resources,  and  outdoor  re- 

OT'Ga'hi  on  pc;  t.abl  1 ^hrnGnta 

- Tn  fanno  maobinpnv  hiic3Tnpc;aGa 

' " ] 

A JL  11  X 111  l.Jub  V./ II^IXV^X  V !»/ J.  1 1 V.  O w w O ft  m T 9 ••  ••••• 

« In  agricultural  businesses  

o 

ERIC 


Check  ^/)  the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item; 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments, 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 


Instructional  Activities  and  Methods  (cont.) 

19.  Pupils  keep  adequate  records  of  their  agricultural  program  accomplish- 
ments   

Comments i 


Eacilities 

1.  The  classroom  tes  at  least  400  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  with  the  minimum 

dimension  at  least  20  feet  

2.  Adequate  provision  is  made  for; 

. Lighting 

• Heating  

• Ventilation 

• Type  of  Floor  

• Other 

3«  The  classroom  is  clean  and  attractively  decorated  

4*  The  classroom  is  equipped  with  conference  type  tables  and  chairs  for 

each  pupil  in  the  largest  class  

5.  A suitable  instructor’s  chair  and  desk  is  provided  

6.  The  classroom  is  equipped  with  adec^uate  bookshelves,  bulletin  files, 

and  storage  cabinets  for  teaching  supi'lies  and  equipment  

7.  The  windows  of  the  classroom  are  equipped  for  controlling  the  lighting 

conditions  

8.  The  department  is  tied  in  v;ith  the  school’s  bell,  time,  and  phone 

systems  

9«  The  teacher  has  access  to  and  use  of  equipment  and/or  seci’etarial  ser- 
vice for  duplicating  and  typing 

10.  The  shop  for  classes  of  12  has  at  least  a minimum  of  1,500  sq.  ft. 

(or  1,600  sq.  ft.  for  shop-classroom  combination  where  classes  are 
under  12)  with  sufficient  additional  space  for  larger  classes  


vStrong 

Aspects 

Needs 

Improvement 

Check  (\0  the  coliimn  mort  applicable  to  each  item: 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments , 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 


facilities  (cont.) 

11.  Adequate  provision  is  mde  for: 

. Lighting  

• Heating  

« Ventilation ' 

• Type  of  floor  

• Power  accessibility  and  central  control  

« Floor  drain  

. Exhaust  fan  

. Overhead  door  near  grade  level  14’  width  

, Adequate  wall  and  other  bench  area  well  located  

12.  Tools  and  machines  are  adequate  for  the  program  and  are  kept  in  good 

and  safe  working  condition «... 

13.  Provision  is  made  for  orderly  and  safe  keeping  of  tools  and  supplies  •. 

14.  The  shop  is  adequately  arranged  for  efficient  instruction  

15.  The  shop  has  a wash  area  and  locker  space  

16.  A laboratory  area  is  equipped  with: 

. Ac xu*"proo f table  .. ........ ..... ...  .• ...... ........ 

9 Ac xd^resxstant  sxnk  ............................................ 

9 3oxl  test xng  equxpment 

9 flxlx  testxng  equxpment  ............................ ........... 

9 Testxng  supplxes  ..i>....c9.......c.«e. 

9 Storage  facxlxtxes 


17.  Special  facilities  for  ofnam.ental  horticulture  commensurate  to  the  pro- 

gram being  conducted  are  provided  including  a greenhouse  of  at  least 
800~1,000  sq.  ft.  and  a headho use-laboratory  area  of  at  least  4C0-600 
sq . ft . for  a clas s of  20  pup xls .eo.9ae.... ............... ......a..... 

18.  A land  laboratory  of  at  least  10  acres  is  provided  for  classes  of  20 

pup xls  ...9..... 


••••••• 


19.  Supplies  to  be  used  regularly  are  kept  available  ......e............... 

20.  A variety  of  installations  in  the  shopy  laboratory  and  classroom  allow 

try-out  experiences  in  handling,  using  and  working  with  plants  and 
animals;  performing  tests;  servicing,  maintaining,  and  adjusting  agri- 
cultural equipment,  suitable  to  the  ability  of  disadvantaged  youth  ... 


Comments 


Check  (/)  the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item: 

(If  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  ^1^  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments ^ 
referring  to  the  item  by  ntonber.) 


Selection,  Placement,  FoHow-^up 

1 o Pupils  selected  for  vocational  agriculture  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  subject  and  a willingness  to  engage  in  agricultural  programs 

2*  Disadvantaged  youth  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  agriculture  based  on 
tests  and  schx>ol  information  indicating  that  they  haw  aptitudes  for 
agriculture,  irrespective  of  expressed  interests  and  the  teacher  takes 
interest  in  them  so  that  they  willingly  engage  in  practical  experience 
programs  in  farming  or  other  agricultural  occupations  

3*  The  school  guidance  policy  provides  for  enrollment  in  agriculture  on 
the  basis  of  interest  and  need  rather  than  scholastic  ability,  and 
does  not  suppress  enrollment  of  the  academically  talented« 


8, 


• •••••€•  «#0 


months  and  acquainted  with  the  program  ••eao«oao«a«««««««e 

5.  Desirable  standards  are  established  for  pupils’  practical  experience 
programs,  and  assistance  in  placement  on  cooperating  farms  or  agricul- 
tural businesses  is  given  to  those  not  living  on  farms  or  in  families 
not  operating  agricultural  businesses 


••• e« 


6»  Desirable  standards  are  established  for  pupils’  agricultural  work  and 
experience  programs  and  assistance  in  placement  is  given  e..«4o««oa«.. 

7,  The  agriculture  teacher  cooperates  with  guidance  counselors  in  select- 
ing pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  training  in  agriculture  ..a.. 


The  teacher  shares  with  guidance  counselors  his  knowledge  of  pupil’s 
backgrounds  including  the  culturally  disadvantaged,  which  he  gains 
through  close  working  relations  with  youth  and  parents  through  visits 

to  theXr  homes  O9*o*ao««oaav«e«oa«aca»aeaeaa«ae80o«««*«««*< 


9.  Follow-up  records  are  kept  on  the  prorress  of  out-of-school  youths  oo«a 

10.  Assistance  is  given  to  all  pupils  at  the  conclusion  of  their  formal 

school  education  to  become  satisfactorily  placed  in  positions  and/or 
guided  into  further  education  for  which  their  trairdng,  experience, 
ability  and  aptitude  have  prepared  them  and  in  v;hich  they  may  develop 
to  theiLr  fullest  ootentxal 


Strong 

Aspects 

Needs 

Improvement 

Comments  t 


Check  (/)  the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item; 

(if  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
sp.hnni  system j please  explain  this  under  Comments, 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 

1 

Strong 

Aspects 

Needs 

Improvement 

Relationships  - Public  and  Professional 
1.  The  teacher  of  agriculture: 

, Is  personally  acquainted  with  key  individuals  in  the  community 
who  are  in  a position  to  help  advance  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture program.  (These  include  farmers,  landscapers,  greenhouse 
operators,  machinery  dealers,  operators  of  outdoor  recreation 
businesses,  businessmen,  bankers,  newspaper  editor,  board  of 

+ -1  nn  Tnpmhp*rc5  aHvi  cjo'rv  board  iB0nb6rs«  and  others)  •••••••• 

• . Is  well  acquainted  v;ith  his  superintendent,  principal,  and 

fellow  teachers,  and  keeps  them  informed  about  the  program  of 

, Holds  active  membership  in  professional,  agricultural,  and 

• Regularly  attends  professional  growth  meetings  on  a local. 

, Has  a plan  for  professional  improvement  and  certification 

through  advanced  courses  of  a professional  and  technical  nature 

2.  Appropriate  news  releases  approved  by  the  school  administrator  are  pre- 

3.  The  agriculture  department  is  represented  on  programs  of  school,  civic, 
PTA,  and  agricultural  organizations  to  acquaint  them  with  the  work  of 

4.  An  FFA  banquet  or  similar  activity  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  FFA 

] 

1 

t 

i 

( 

) 

L 

5.  National  FFA  week  is  observed  through  appropriate  activities  

6.  Educational  exhibits  and/or  demonstrations  are  sponsored  by  the  FFA 

t 

7.  The  work  of  the  vocational  agriculture  department  is  reported  at  regu- 
lar intervals  to  the  board  of  education  through  administrative 

Comments; 
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Check  (/)  the  column  most  applicable  to  each  item: 

(If  the  item  does  not  exist,  or  does  not  apply  in  your 
school  system,  please  explain  this  under  Comments, 
referring  to  the  item  by  number.) 

Strong 

Aspects 

Needs 

Improvement 

Progrram  Evaluation 

1.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  is  devoted  to  evaluation  and 

fnv  1 TnDT*ove:nieTit 

2*  The  Comprehensive  Examination  in  Vocational  Agriculture  is  used  as  a 
ifi6ans  of^  evnluEtriLon 

3.  Supervisory  visits  from  local  and  state  supervisory  personnel  are 

4.  The  chapter  activities  program  of  the  FFA  are  used  as  a measure  of 

5.  Teacher  critically  reviews  the  total  program  periodically  and  formu- 

lates  plans  for  desirable  changes  •«•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 

Comments ; 


SUMMARY 


Use  as  many  pages  as  needed  to  Indicate : 

A.  Outstanding  aspects,  practices,  and  features  of  the  agricultural  program. 


B*  The  area (3)  of  the  agricultural  program  in  which  most  improvement  is  needed, 
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SUMMARY  (cont>) 


C.  Wtet  is  being  done  to  strengthen  or  improve  the  aspects  of  the  apricultural 
program  most  in  need  of  improvement? 


I 


C,  Suggestions  for  further  improvement  of  the  program. 


o 
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A plan  for  meeting  Georgia's  occupational  training  needs  is  set  for.h  in  this  proposal.  Project  objectives 
are  to  determine  the  current  status  of  vocational -technical  education,  outline  a program  to  fulfill  the  goals 
of  vocational  education,  and  develop  specific  plans  and  a time  table  for  implementation  of  those  plans. 
Sub-committees  working  under  a 15-man  advisory  committee  will  concentrate  on  specific  areas  to  evaluate,  olan, 
and  schedule.  Appendix  1 contains  the  composition  of  the  component  groups  involved  in  thestudy.  They  are 
the  advisory  committee,  sub-advisory  committee,  professional  staff,  and  vocational  education  staff.  Charts  of 
the  organization  and  time  table  for  each  phase  are  included.  (DM) 
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I.  Statement  of  the  Problem. 


Changes  in  the  scope  of  vocational  education  have  been  lupid 
since  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Georgia 
has  felt  the  thrust  of  these  changes  and  anticipates  an  addi- 
tional complex  of  changes  in  the  structure,  the  scope,  and  the 
function  of  its  vocational  education  program  in  tne  next ^iive 
to  ten  years.  Those  engaged  in  state- level  leadership  vo- 
cational education  in  Georgia  v?ant  to  anticipate,  as  best  tney 
can,  the  dlifsecioii  these  ehanges  might  take.  They  want  to  ae= 
velop  a master  plan  for  vocational  education  in  the  state  oi 
Georgia  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 


Thus,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  project  uo  seu^ 
forth  in  a systematic  and  organized  manner  a plan  to  meat  uue 
occupational  training  needs  ot  Georgia's  people  and  <,0  i.nciude 
in  this  plan  the  means  and  procedures  for  implementa-ii^  a 
plan  for  vocational  education  in  Georgia.  impiem8L.ua ti^n  o 
this  plan  will  be  accomplished  by  the  involvement  of  a oroad 
range  of  individuals.  This  project  should  chart  the  couuue 


CGj 


, jc: 


which  vocational  education  could  best  take  in  Georgia  auio-n^ 


the  next  five  to  ten  years. 


The  results  of  this  project  will  serve  to  inform  botn  tne 
lay  public  and  professional  educators  in  Georgia  or  tne  scope 
and  the  quality  of  vocational  programs  needed  in  the  state  in 
order  to  meet  the  occupational  training  needs  of  Georgia  s 
people.  Further,  the  results  of  this  project  wilr  serve  to 
provide  concrete  direction  which  is  needed  in  Georgia  coda^/^^n 
order  to  obtain  legislative  and  financial  support  ror  Georgia  s 
vocational  education  needs  and  programs  of  tomorrow. 


II . Need  for  the  Study . 

Funding  of  this  project  will  enable  the  vocational  education 


;ncr  tnan 


on- 


leadership  in  Georgia  to  take  an  offensive  approach  r 
to  be  limited  to  a defensive  strategy.  Hany  critics  of  vocati 
al  education  are  cjuick  to  point  to  its  shortcomings,  Vv'hiie  all 
too  often  the  strategy  taken  by  the  vocational  educators  L;icm- 
selves  is  one  of  defending  the  status  quo  rather  than  or  pio- 
jCGtlng  pfQginms  tg  blldgg  reQOgQiSSd  VOSatiOfiSi  GduCaflOfi  gdpti 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  tangible  support  for  a prograra  wnich 
fails  to  project  its  own  shortcomings  and  fails  to  project  steps 
to  take  in  an  effort  to  overcome  these  recognized  shortcomings , 
The  possibility  of  changing  the  status  quo  is  far  more  likery 
to  meet  with  success  when  change  is  initiated  by  leaders  in  the 
field  where  the  change  is  to  come  rather  than  by  members  of  an 
outside  group.  When  vocational  educators  fail  to  develop  and 
project  their  own  plans  for  education  change,  they  should  not 
be  surprised  if  such  plans  are  formulated  by  someone  otner  tnan 
vocational  educators. 

A cursory  examination  of  the  scope  and  quality  of  vocational 
education  in  Georgia  reveals  many  unmet  needs.  A look  at  the 
occupational  offerings  in  the  vocational  prograra  reveals  an 
balance,  with  agriculture  and  home  economics  dominating  tne  nigh 
school  program  and  with  trade  and  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation dominating  the  area  school  program. 

Georgia’s  area  vocational-technical  schools  will  need  a con- 
siderable increase  in  funds  if  these  schools  are  to  become  com- 
prehensive vocational  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
broad  range  of  students.  Currently,  the  major  source  or  runds 
for  thpso  acliouls  comes  from  the  state  and  federal  level.  A 
broader  tax  base  will  be  needed  at  the  local  level  to  expand 
the  scope  of  this  program,  particularly  if  the  tax  base  of 
<3cniools  is  to  be  extended  beyond  a given  school  system  or  a 
county  line.  This  project  could  provide  leadership  in  identify- 
ing ways  to  broaden  the  tax  base  to  support  growth  of  Georgia’s 
area  school  program. 


given 


Many  general  educators  have  littjLe  concrete  knowledge  of 
vocational  education  prograra  content.  Many  others  hold  attitudes 
not  conducive  to  the  development  and  growth  of  sound  vocational 
programs.  Further,  there  is  a shortage  of  qualified  vocational 
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education  personnel  at  all  education  levels.  The  inaccuracy 
of  a valid  understanding  of  vocational  education's  potentLCi 
and  the  limited  source  of  qualified  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel can  seriously  handicap  the  further  growth  and  develop- 
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ment  of  sound  vocational  programs.  T 
bridged  if  a means  is  established  to  enable  a wide  range  or 
individuals  with  unique  resources  at  their  disposal  to  stud 


the  total  vocational  educatioa  program  in  Georgia. 

Many  students  in  Georgia  who  need  vocational  e 
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school  policies.  State-level  vocational  ecucai,ic 
has  set  forth  plans  for  developing  vocational  dep 
Georgia  high  schools  with  enrollments  of  I3OOO  st 
These  programs  will  not  be  available  to  many  students  wno  could 
benefit  from  them,  for  only  approximately  60  high  schools  out  o 
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needs  to  be  developed  to  provide  more  comprehensive  programs 


Georgia's  440  smaller  high  schools. 

Further,  the  Vocational  Education  Division  in  Georgia  must 
set  forth  procedures  for  assisting  local  Georgia  sctool  systems 
in  planning  vocational  programs  based  on  students*  vocational 
needs  rather  than  on  prescribed  vocational  service  programs. 

In  the  past,  each  vocational  service  has  impTemented  its  pro- 
gram without  regard  to  the  needs  of  students  taking  tnem  o: 
to  programs  designed  by  others  offering  vocational  aduc; 
programs.  This  traditional  approach  of  program  planning  a^oi 
service  lines,  with  primary  emphasis  on  services  rather  tnan 
on  individual  student  needs,  will  not  produce  tne  ccmprenens; 
types  of  vocational  programs  today--and  tomorrow--in  Geor' 


^lon 


A wide,  base  of  lay  Georgians  must  be  involved  in  ceveiopiiig 
plans  for  a comprehensive  vocational  education  prograra.  Tnis 
approach  will  take  a great  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It 
should,  however,  result  in  broad  support.  -_or  impie.uvintiiig  pj.ans 
developed.  This  approach  should  result  in  getting  more 
in  the  state  to  be  concerned  about  vocational  education,  to 
recognize  its  full  potential,  and  to  be  interested  that  all 
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Georgians  who  could  profit  from  vocational  education  oppor- 
tunities have  the  chance  to  profit  from  them. 

Caution  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a group  of  lay 
people  to  help  develop  plans  for  vocational- technical  educa- 
tion. In  particular,  selection  of  individuals  should  not  be 
limited  to  known  supporters  of  vocational  education.  Too  often, 
vocational  educators  have  held  the  responsibility  for  planning 
programs  to  thenfselves . This  can  no  longer  be  justified  in 
today’s  complex  society. 


garding 


Today,  a lack  of  clarity  exists  regarding  the  role  and  the 
responsibility  of  vocational  education.  Of  course,  even 
vocational  educators,  there  are  differences  of  opinion  r 
the  goals  and  the  objectives  of  vocational  education.  Some 
other  professional  educators  and  some  in  the  lay  public  are 
often  critical  of  vocational  education  for  failing  to  serve 
some  groups  of  students.  Funding  of  this  project  should  set 
forth  a means  of  defining  the  goals  and  objectives  of  vocation- 
al education  in  Georgia,  both  the  long-range  goals  and  the 
short-range  means  of  attaining  them,  which  most  of  those  in- 
volved in  vocational  education  in  the  state  could  accent  and 
move  toward. 
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III. 


Qbj  ectives « 


The  objectives  of  this  project  is  to  outline 
course  of  vocational-technical  education  in  Geor 
five  to  ten  years  and  to  identify  the  means  and 
for  accomplishing  these  objectives. 


the  iuture 
gia  for  the  next 
che  procedures 


Specifically, 


there  are  three  major  objectives: 


A. 


To  determine  the  current 
education  in  Georgia,  T 
subordinate  objectives: 


status  of  vocational- technic 
his  major  objective  has  sever 


1.  To  determine  the  goals  and  objectives  of  vocational- 
technical  education  in  Georgia. 

2,  To  examine  the  current  vocational  program  at  the 
secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  by 
studying  the  folloxi7ing  factors: 

a.  Personnel; 

b.  Organizational  structure; 

c.  External  Influences  (laws)  and  policies; 

d.  Obstacles; 

e.  Budget. 


3, 


To  examine  the  needs  and  characteristics  of 
people,  both  in  and  out  of  school  youth  and 


Georgia's 

adults. 


4.  To  identify  major  gaps  in  current  vocational  pro- 
grams by  studying  the  characteristics  of  our  citi- 
zens and  by  studying  the  occupational  structure  and 
its  demands  as  related  to  vocational  education  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluating. 


B,  To  outline  a program  of  vocational- technical  education 
at  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  de- 
signed to  fulfill  the  goals  of  vocational  education  as 
identified  in  this  project  and  to  bridge 


exist- i. 


n-'’' 
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vocational  education  gaps.  This  major  objective  has 
two  subordinate  objectives: 


1. 


To  design  existing  progr 
programs  needed  to  bridg 


ams  and  to  aesi 

e current  and  n 

* 


vocational  education  program  gaps. 


gn  new 
roj  ected 


2. 


To  determine  the  current  and  projected 
needed  to  implement  the  program. 


resources 


a.  Personnel; 

b.  Organizational  structure; 

c.  External  influences  (laws)  and  policies; 

d.  Obstacles; 

e.  Budget. 


C. 


xiiip  1 011*0  n t ** 


To  develop  specific  plans  and  timetables  fo 
ing  the  comprehensive  plans  that  have  been  developed 
for  vocational- technical  education.  This  will  have 
several  subordinate  objectives: 


1.  To  determine  means  for  the  Vocational  Education 
Division  to  work  with  local  systems  in  developing 
programs  of  vocational  education. 


2. 


To  develop  specific  p 
responsibilities  for 
planning  factors: 


Ians 5 time  schedules,  and 
implementing  the  foilcX'7ing 


a.  Personnel; 

b.  Organizational  structure; 

c.  External  influences  (lax7s)  and  policies; 

d.  Obstacles; 

e.  Budget; 

f.  Program. 
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IV.  Procedures. 


The  objectives  of  this  project  will  be  carried  out  through 
the  use  of  an  overall  lay  advisory  committee  composed  of  approxi- 
mately 15  people.  The  objectives  xi/ill  also  be  carried  out  through 
the  use  of  several  subcommittees  concentrating  in  specific  voca- 
tionally related  areas.  The  overall  advisory  committee  will  plan 
and  direct  the  project  with  the  subcommittees  performing  support- 
ing tasks,  A professional  staff  member  from  vocational  programs 
in  Georgia  will  be  assigned  to  direct  each  subcomimittee.  Divided 
into  three  sequential  phases --evaluating,  planning,  and  schedul-  . 
ing — the  project  will  run  approximately  12  months.  The  same  sub- 
committees will  be  used  in  different  phases  of  the  project.  It 
is  believed  that  through  this  approach,  a maximum  involvemiant  of 
professional  staff  members  as  well  as  a broad  base  of  lay  public 
involvement  and  support  can  be  achieved. 


PHASE  I To  determine  the  current  status  of - vocational- technical 
education  in  Georgia.  Phase  I of  this  master  plan  xvill 
be  undertaken.  In  this  phase,  the  following  steps  v/ill 
be  taken. 


A,  Form  two  lay  subcommittees  to  xvork  xvith  the  second- 
ary, the  post-secondary,  and  the  adult  level  pro- 
grams in  development  of  objectives. 

1.  Present  objectives  to  overall  advisory  commit- 
tee for  the  formulation  of  goals  for  vocational- 
technical  education  in  Georgia, 

a.  List  major  goals  and  priority  order. 

b.  List  goals  for  services  at  each  level. 

c.  Each  service  area  at  the  secondary,  the 
post-secondary,  and  the  adult  levels  will 
be  asked  to  identify  its  major  and  sub- 
ordinate goals. 

(1)  The  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  adult 
levels  will  be  asked  to  formulate  over- 
all goals  for  each  level. 


(2) 


These  goals  v/ill  be  further  consoli- 
dated into  major  goals  for  vocational 
education,  thus  becoming  Chapter  I in 
the  publication,  ''Master  Plan  for  Vo- 


cational Education  in  Georgia. 
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B.  To  examine  the  current  vocational  program. 

1.  Establish  several  subcommittees  X'/ith  a professional 
person  assigned  to  each  committee  to  study  by  edu- 
cational level  each  of  the  following  factors: 

a.  Personnel. 

(1)  Determine  what  kinds  of  teacher  education 
opportunities  are  available  presently  for 
vocational  education  teachers. 

(2)  Deterraine  by  service  areas  the  number  of 
teachers  presently  involved  in  vocational 
education  and  the  number  needed  in  future 
vocational  education  programs. 

(3)  Determine  what  kinds  of  teacher  education 
requirements  are  in  effect  and  xviiat  changes 
in  teacher  education  requlreraents  should 
take  place  in  keeping  V7ith  development  of 

a master  plan  for  vocational  education. 

(4)  Determine  what  types  of  pre- service  and  in- 
service  education  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  vocational  education  teachers. 

(5)  Determine  the  graduate- level  educational 
opportunities  available  to  vocational  edu- 
cation teachers. 

(6)  Determine  the  scope  of  state- level  leader- 
ship training  offered. 

(7)  Determine  the  relationship  between  local 
vocational  leadership  and  state  vocational 
leadership. 


O 

o 
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(3)  Determine  the  roie  of  guidance  counselors 
in  relation  to  vocational  education. 

(9)  Determine  what  steps  have  to  be  taken  to 
insure  for  consistent  recruitment  of  vo- 
cational education  personnel. 

b.  Organizational  structure. 


(1)  Determine  to  what  extent  assistance  is  given 
to  local  systems  in  planning  a total  vocation 
al  program. 

(2)  Review  local  plans  and  programs  to  determine 
x-7hat  methods  of  evaluation  are  built  into 
vocational  education  programs  at  the  local 
level. 


(3)  Determine  what  specific  steps  are  recom- 
mended for  state  level  staff  to  take  in 
assisting  local  schools  in  program  planning. 


(4)  Determine  the  size  of  schools  within  school 
systems . 

(5)  Identify  the  nature  of  supervision  given  to 
local  schools  by  state  staff.  Determine  the 
adequacy  of  this  supervision  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  improving  such  supervision  by 
including  in  the  recommendations  the  function 
of  the  relationship  betx^/een  local  level 
leadership  and  state  level  leadership. 


(6)  Identify  additional  responsibilities  attached 
to  the  role  and  the  organizational  structure 
of  vocational  education. 


(7)  Determine  hov7  policies  of  general  education 
requirements  in  the  staters  public  schools 
affect  vocational  education  availability 
and  offerings  X'7ithin  curricula  structure. 
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c.  Exueraal  influences, 

(1)  Determine  whether  local  or  state  laws  in 
existence  hamper  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education  program  or  plans, 

(2)  Determine  how  the  policies  of  state  and 
local  boards  of  education  might  hamper  vo- 
cational education  plans  or  prograraSj  rec- 
ommending suggestions  for  solution,  should 
such  policies  exist. 


(3)  Determine  the  policies  of  State  Plans  for 
vocational  education  and  for  general  educa- 
tion to  see  which  limitations  these  plans 
might  have  included  in  them  to  hamper  the 
development  of  vocational  education  plans 
or  programs. 

(4)  Determine  the  local  tax  base  in  Georgia 
and  its  relation  to  the  development  or  ex- 
tension of  vocational  education  programs 
or  plans. 

(5)  Determine  new  legislation  which  is  antici- 
pated or  needed'  at  the  state  level  to  imple"* 
ment  new  vocational  education  programs  or 

to  eliminate  out-of-date  existing  programs. 

d.  Obstacles . 

(1)  Determine  whether  lack  of  student  interests 
limits  programming  of  occupational  instruc- 
tion in  any  field  and  make  recemmeridations 
for  steps  to  be  taken  to  overcome  this 
limitation. 


(2)  Determine  whether  lack  of  facilities,  ad- 
dition of  new  ones  or  improvemeni:  of  exist- 
ing ones,  limits  programming  of  occupational 
instruction  in  any  field,  specifying  recoai- 
mendations  for  steps  to  be  taken  to  overcome 
this  limitation. 
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(3)  Determine  v/hether  lack  of  new  equipraent  or 
need  to  replace  old  equipment  limitG  pro- 
gramming of  occupational  instruction  in  any 
field,  specifying  recommendations  for  steps 
to  be  taken  to  overcome  this  liraitation. 


(4) 


Determine  whether  the  influence 
of  educators  who  are  not  directl 
in  occupational  training  hampers 


or  actj-tuGes 
y involved 
the  develoD 


ment  of  vocational  education  programs. 


(5)  Determine  whether  or  not  there  is  effective 
articulation  between  vocational  educators 
and  others  in  education. 


(6) 


Determine  if  there  is  an  encompassing 
curricula  structure  in  area  vocational- 
technical  schools. 


e.  Budget. 

(1)  Determine  whether  lack  of  pre-vocational 
auxiliary  services  limits  the  programrting 
of  occupational  instruction  which  might 
otherwise  be  available,  specifying  recom- 
mendations for  steps  to  be  taken  to  over- 
come this  limitation. 


(2) 


Determine  whether  lack  of 
programming  in  any  occupat 
specifying  recommendations 
be  taken  to  overcome  this 


funding  limits 
ional  field, 
for  steps  to 
limitation. 


(3) 


Identify  sources  of  funds  and  major  cate 
gories  of  expenditures  by  service  areas. 


f.  Programs. 


(1)  Determine  additional  offerings  which  sub- 
committees feel  are  needed  in  each  service 
area. 
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) Determine  the  process  used  to 
tional  education  course  areas 
existence : 


tea  net/  voca- 
to  those  in 


(a)  Determine  criteria  to  be  used. 


(b)  Determine  if  content  of 

is  adequate  to  meet  student  needs. 


vocational  courses 


(c)  Determine  v/hat  process  is  to  be  used  in 
changing  course  content. 

For  programs  in  existence,  determine: 

(a)  Number  of  courses  and  dascrip tion  of 
each  course  offered. 

(b)  Enrollment  in  each  course. 

(c)  Number  who.  complete  course. 

(d)  Number  who  do  not  complete  course, 
reason  for  failure  to  complete. 

(e)  Descriptive  data  about  students  taking 
courses: 


1)  Age, 

2)  Sex, 

3)  Socio-economic  background, 

4)  IQ, 

5)  Ambitions  as  related  to  course. 


(f)  Number  of  teacher j 


.n  cacn  rield. 


(g)  Percent  of  students  available  for  em- 
ployment and  employed  in  each  field 
after  completion  of  course. 
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(h)  Number  and  location  of  schools  with  each 
program. 

Establish  three  subcommittees . One  committee  will 
examine  needs  and  characteristics  of  in-school  youth. 
The  second  committee  will  examine  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

The  third  committee  will  examine  society’s  needs, 
in  particular  the  occupational  structure  and  trends. 
These  three  reports  will  be  combined  into  a final 
subcommittee  report. 

a.  Needs  and  characteristics  of  in-school  youth. 

(1)  Determine  what  happei-?  to  students  who  en- 
rolled in  Georgia’s  high  schools  12  years 
ago. 

(2)  Determine  the  percent  of  drop-outs  in 
Georgia’s  schools  in  grades.  5-12. 

(3)  Determine  the  need  of  Georgia's  students 
for  accurate  vocational  guidance,  especially 
in  early  grades  and  identify  means  of  pro- 
viding this  guidance, 

(4)  Determine  the  percent  of  high  school  graduates 
who  seek  post- secondary  education:  vocational, 
technical,  academic. 

(5)  Determine  the  number  of  Georgia  students  who 
v7ork  while  they  attend  school. 


(6)  Identify  the  number  and  location  of  in-school 
disadvantaged  youth  who  could  benefit  from 
vocational  education. 

b.  Needs  of  out-of-school  youth. 

(1)  Identify  the  number  and  the  location  of  out- 
of-school  disadvantaged  youth  in  Georgia  who 
could  benefit  from  vocational  education. 


(2)  Identify  the  characteristics  of  out-of~ 
school  youth  and  adults; 

(a)  Age; 

(b)  Sex; 


(c)  Level  of  education; 

(d)  Socio-economic  level; 

(e)  Income. 


(3) 


Determine  means  c 


youth  and 


V 1.^.  1 


: education  out-of-school 
-uc  job  openings  in  a 


rapidly  changing  technological  society. 


c.  Needs  of  society. 

(1)  Identify  trends  in  local 


^ 

L.ci  wc: 


"'N  T Ci  J 


economics  which  afreet  planning  occupational 
training. 

(2)  Identify  the  current  occupational  structure 
and  the  projected'  growth  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  its  related  implications  for  vo- 
cational education. 

(3)  Identify  rural-urban  migration  pattern  and 
project  these  patterns  with  possible  impli- 
cations for  vocational  education  programs 
and  plans. 


(4)  Identify  occupational  areas  which  have  unmet 
needs,  reporting  any  occupational  survey 


which  indicates  shortages  or  unfilled  doman 


. 

V*  \J 


(5)  Identify  educational  recuirements  of  irxdustry, 


(6)  Determine  current  distribution  of  jobs  in 
local  and  state  areas. 
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(7)  Determine  occupational  projection  for  next 
ten  years,  in  Georgia,  and  out-of-state  as 
well, 

(G)  Provide  information  on  the  education,  skill 
requirements,  and  worker  characteristics 
for: 

(a)  Present  and  emerging  jobs. 

(b)  Job  functions, 

(9)  Identify  population  projections. 

(10)  Determine  assumptions  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  overall  occupational  education  require- 
ments in  Georgia. 

(a)  Trace  the  increase  or  decrease  of  total 
number  and  types  of  jobs. 

(b)  Site  significant  increase  in  jobs  in 

, specific  occupations. 

(c)  Trace  significant  reduction  requirements 
of  jobs  in  particular  industries  or  in 
program  categories. 

C.  To  identify  gaps  in  current  programs  by  relating  needs 
of  both  individuals  and  society  to  current  vocational 
programs. 

1,  Establish  a subcommittee  to  relate  and  to  identify 
current  needs  of  individuals  and  society. 

2.  Establish  subcommittees  to  relate  these  needs  by 
reporting  on  the  current  status  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 


PHASE  II  To  outline  a program  of  vocational-technical  education 


at  the  secondary,  the  post-secondary,  and  th 
levels  designed  to  fulfill  the  c<oaIs  of  voca 


:ionai 


education  as  identified  in  this  project  and  to  bridge 
existing  program  planning  and  evaluation.  Phase  II  of 
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this  master  plan  will  be  undertaken.  In  this  phas< 


the  following  steps  will  be  taken: 


A,  Establish  two  subcommittees  to  outline  programs 
needed  at  the  secondary,  the  post-secondary , and 
the  adult  levels. 


B, 


These  committees  will  report  to  the  overall 
advisory  committee  where  the  three  reports 
will  be  integrated  into  a total  reoort. 


Make  projections  on  service  areas,  then  by 
overall  vocational  education  levels. 


Outline  local  and  state  personnel,  organizational 
structure,  external  influences,  obstacles,  budget, 
and  facilities  and  programs  problems  to  be  overcome 
in  oroer  to  carry  out  tne  prograrn  projected  in  ad- 
visory committee  and  subcommittee  sessions. 


Establish  seven  subcommittees  simultaneously  with 
a professional  person  assigned  to  each  subccm.mit- 
tee  to  set  forth  the  resources,  the  policies, 
and  the  personnel  needed  in  order  to  accomplish 
programs  outlined  in  Phase  II. 


2. 


Set  up  subcommittees  in  the  following  areas 
to  serve  the  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adult  levels; 


a.  Personnel; 


b.  External  influences 


c.  Budget. 


3.  Other  subcommittees  will  be  set  up  for  org 


zational  structure  and  obstacles 


^ I.  i.  .J. 


post-secondary,  and  adult  levels. 


tor  seconaary. 


PHASE  XII  To  develop  specific  plans  and  timetables  for 


mipj-cmar.i 


a 


tne  comprehensive  plans  that  have  been  developed  for 
vocational-technical  educa t io n . Pha s eTiI  of  this  ma s t er 


er|c 
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plan  will  be  undertaken.  In  this  phase,  the  following 
steps  will  be  taken: 

A.  Identify  activities,  responsibilities,  and  time 
schedules  for  implementing  plans  set  forth  in 
Phase  II. 

■1.  Establish  several  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
the  following  factors; 

a.  One  subcomraittee  will  deal  v/ith  these 
factors  at  all  levels: 

(1)  Personnel; 

(2)  External  influences; 

(3)  Budget. 

b„.  Separate  advisory  committsas  will  be  set  up 
for  organizational  structure  and  obstacles. 

B,  Develop  a model  through  which  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Division  will  work  with  local  systems  in  de- 
veloping programs: 


1.  Establish  a subcommittee  to 


ceveiop 


procedures 


through  which  the  Vocational  Education  Division 
will  work  with  local  systems  in  program  plannin 
and  a manual  to  be  used  by  local  systems,  '’How 
to  Study  Our  Own  Vocational  System  in  Education 


I 


V.  Evaluation. 


is  structured,  the  time  schedule  will 


he 


the 


As  this  project 

means  ot  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  in  meeting 
the  outline  and  scope  of  the  objectives  of  the  project.  Thus, 
no  formal  evaluative  techniques  are  being  included  in  this  project 
design.  Ir,  at  a later  time  it  seems  appropriate  to  include 
more  rormal  evaluative  techniques  in  the  project,  they  will  be 
included  as  needed. 
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VI. 


Dissemination . 


The  final  project  reports. 


"A  Hester  Plan  for  Vocational 

Education  in  Georgia/’  and  "How  to  Study  Our  Own  Vocationr'^ 


System  of  Education,"  will  be  disserainated  by  Georgia's  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit  to  a wide  array  of  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  Georgia.  These  will  include  both  lay  people  and 
public  school  people  v/ho  will  have  a role  in  bringing  about 
the  changes  identified  by  this  project 


C.i*  QQ 


VII. 


Time  Schedule. 


Bg- 


This  project  x-7ill  require  tv^elve  months  to  complete, 
inning  in  July  of  1967,  and  ending  in  June  of  1968,  this  pro 
ect  will  call  on  many  lay  public  and  vocational  education 
personnel  to  carry  it  from  initial  investigation  to  project 
completion.  Detailed  time  schedules  and  group  composition 
outlines  are  included  as  appendices  to  this  project  proposal. 


APPEi\T}ICES 


APPERDIX  I 


*1 


GROUPS 


COKPOSITION  OF  COMPONEl\: 

FOR 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A MASTER  PLAN 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 


Overall  Advisory  Cornrai ttee» 

A broad  range  of  individuals  will  be  asAcd  jo  laGi“ 

viduals  to  serve  on  the  overall  advisory  corunittee  and  the  sub- 
coirjiiittees.  Once  the  15  overall  advisory  coa;mittee  rneniters  have 
been  selected , the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  will  be  asked 
to  ask  the  Governor  to  appoint  this  coamittee.  The  overall  ad- 
visory committee  will  aid  in  the  selection  of  subadvisory  com- 
mittee members. 

Selection  of  members  for  the  overall  advisory  committee  and 
the  subadvisory  committees  will  be  based  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  following  criteria: 

1,  Individuals  who  have  a broad  concept  of  what  the  master 
plan  can  do  for  vocational  education  in  Geprgia; 

2,  Individuals  who  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  who 
can  make  a definite  contribution; 

3,  Individuals  who  are  not  biased  either  toward  or  against 
vocational  education; 


4. 


Individuals  who  have  strong  influence  on  others; 


5.  Individuals  xvho  represent  racial  balance; 

6.  Individuals  who  represent  balance  of  men  and  women; 

7.  Individuals  who  represent  geographic  balance; 

3.  ' Individuals  who  represpnt*  brtlr»nce. 


If  noopRffary,  committee  members  will  be  paid  for  their  travel 
in  connection  with  this  project.  No  other  pay  is  anticipated  be- 
ing given  to  committee  members. 


i 


o 


\ 


The  overall  advisory  committee  will  meet  four  times: 

* 1.  At  the  beginning  of  Phase  I. 

2.  At  the  end'  of  phase  I. 

3.  At  the  end  of  Phase  II. 

4.  At  the  end  of  Phase  III. 

The  overall  advisory  committee  vjill  be  selected  to  guj.de  tne 
project  and  to  be  concerned  x<rith  the  broader  concepts  of  the  pro- 
ject. Some  members  of  the  overall  advisory  committee,  however, 
may  serve  on  the  subcommittees. 

Subadvisory  Committee. 

Eight  subcommittees  will  be  formed  in  the  follovjing  areas: 


1. 

One 

• for 

2. 

Two 

for 

3. 

One 

for 

4. 

Two 

for 

5. 

One 

for 

6. 

One 

for 

Three  of  these  subcommittees  will  be  used  for  secondary, 
post-secondary,  and  adult  level  investigations.  In  Phase  I, 
these  subcommittees  will  evaluate  the  status  of  vocational 
education.  In  addition,  subcommittees  will  be  used  at  varying^ 
intervals.  In  Phase  II,  these  subcommittees  will  project  specific 
changes  which  need  to  be  made  in  their  particular  area  in  order 
to  implement  masterplan  projections..  In  Phase  III,  these  same 
subcommittees  will  designate  means  for  carrying  out  recommenda-' 
tions,  identify  those  responsible  for  carrying  out  such  recom- 
mendations, and  determine  appropriate  time  schedules  for  carrying 
out  such  recommendations.  Other  subcommittees  xi7ill  be  used  at 
different  stages  of  this  project. 


er|c 
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Further,  subcommittees  will  deal  with  these  narrow  and 
specified  topics  and  will  report  their  findings  to  the  over 
all  advisory  committee.  Subccmmittee  members  will  serve 
througouu  the  project  to  insure  continuity  of  thought  and 
direction. 


The  Professional  Staff. 


The  professional  staff  will  consist  of  a full-time  director 
and  one  secretary,  with  other  individuals  from  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  mth 
the  teacher  education  staff  of  the  University  of  Georgia  contri- 
buting a portion  of  their  time  to  the  project. 


The  director  v/ill  be  primarily  concerned  with  management 
of  the  project  to  make  sure  it  stays  on  schedule  and  to  consoli 
date  the  x^ork  of  different  subcommittees. 


Other  professional  staff  members  will  be  assigned  to  different 
subcommittees  and  will  be  primarily  responsible  for  performing  the 
work  of  the  subcommittees. 


The  Vocational  Education  Staff. 

Although  the  overall  advisory  committee  and  the  subcommittees 
will  be  advisory  in  nature,  the  bulk  of  the  work  for  producing  a 
master  plan  for  vocational,  education  will  rest  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Staff.  Every  precaution  x*;!!!  be.  taken 
to  involve  committee  members  and  to  inform  them  of  what  happens 
to  their  suggestions  and  proposals  after  presentation  in  commit- 
tee meetings. 

The  Vocational  Education  Staff  will  be  responsible  for: 

1.  Presenting  an  overall  plan; 

2.  Carrying  out  the  plan; 

t 

3.  Studying  current  data  having  implications  for  the  plan; 
Finalizing  and  implementing  plans  developed. 


ILL 


4. 


In  addition  to  the  groups  cited  here  as  being  involved  a 
master  plan  of  vocational  education  for  Georgia  for  the  next 
five  to  ten  years,  a number  of  high  level  consultants  will  be 
brought  into  the  state  to  v?ork  with  subcommittee  members  and 
to  advise  others  as  the  program  moves  along. 
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Preface 


This  publication  is  a supplement  to  Mississippi  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Bui  let  in  673 » A Case  Study  i n Trade-Area  Develop- 
ment , Changes  in  Occupation  and  Soc i a 1 Organization  i n a Northeast 
Mississippi  County,  which  Is  an  interpretive  report  of  field  studies 
conducted  in  Alcorn  County  for  the  period,  1955-1960,  The  supporting 
statistical  materials  for  the  above  bulletin,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  tables  In  the  bulletin  itself,  are  found  in  this  publication. 
The  tables  included  in  this  supplement  were  compiled  from  the 
26  earlier  Alcorn  County  publications  listed  in  the  Appendix  of 
Bulletin  673»  from  unpublished  data  of  the  Alcorn  County  Survey  of 
1956,  and  from  United  States  Census  materials.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  reader  of  the  above  bulletin,  they  have  been  brought  together 
In  this  statistical  supplement. 
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Table  2,.  Percent  Chan96  in  Population  in  Alcorn  County,- 
Mississippi,  and  the  United  States  for  SelectetJ 
Years,  I870-I960 


Selected  Change 
Cateqor ies 

Alcorn 

County 

Missis- 
si  ddI 

United 

Percent  increase  of 
total  population, 
1870-1950 

160,3 

163. 1 

290,8 

Percent  increase  of 
total  population, 

1890-1950 

107,1 

69,0 

123.6 

Percent  change  In 
population,  1940- 

.1960 

-6,7 

a 

- 36.2 

Percent  change  in 
population,  1950- 

1960 

-6,9. 

a 

18,5 

Proportion  of  nonwhite 
population,  1880  ' 

30,0 

57.7 

13.4 

Proportion  of  nonwhite 
population,  i960 

13.2 

42,3 

11,4 

Source;  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  United 
States  as  used  jn  this  report  refers  to  the  ^ states 
as  of  1950, 


a,  . less  than  one*tenth  of  one  percent. 
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Table  3. 

Percent 

County, 

Distribution 
Mississippi , 

of  Urban 
and  the 

and  Rural  Popu 
United  States, 

lation  in 

1900-1960 

Alcorn 

• 

• 

Alcorr 

1 County  ; 

Mississippi 

¥ 

• 

United 

States 

Year  : 

Urban 

Rural  ; 

Urban 

Rural 

• 

• 

Urban 

Rural 

1900 

24.4 

75.6 

7.7 

92.3 

39.7 

60.3. 

1910 

27.6 

72.4 

11.5 

88.5 

'*5,7 

. , 54.3 

1920- 

25.7 

^ 74.3  • 

13.4 

■ < ' 86.6 

51.2  ■ 

48.8 

im. , 

26.3.  . 

73.7  . . 

• 16.9- 

■ -83J 

..  .. 

•56-.  2 

-43.8 

i.94q’ r.. 

-29.0 

71.0  . .. 

•19. a- 

' -80\2’- 

..56,5- 

•43.5 

1950 

•36.0 

64.0 

27.9 

72.  > 

64',  d ' 

36.0 

i960 

45.3 

■54.7 

37.7- 

62.3" 

69.9' 

30.1 

: 


Source;  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 


^ 

Table  4.  Percent  Distribution  of  Rur^l  Farm  and  Rural  Nonfarm  Popula- 
tion’ of  Alcorn- County , Mississippi,  and  the  United  States, 

1940-1960 


Area  ' ■' 

• 

; 1940^ 

Rural  Farm 

1950"' 

' i960 

: Rural  Nonfarm 

;■  1940a  1950  i960 

A.lcorn . County. . 

■ 55.4 

46.2 

27'.  2 

■15.6  ■ 

• 17.8 

27.5 

Mississippi 

64i  1 

'50.4 

■ 2-4.9’’- 

' 16.1 

‘21.8  ■ 

37.4 

United  .States 

'20.5 

• ' 1-5.6 

7.5; 

22.9^^ 

20.7 

22.6 

Source;  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

a.  Figures  for  1940  are  in  accordance  with  the  “old”  definition 
of  urban.  Figures  for  1950  and  i960  are  by  the  “new“  census  definition. 
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Table  5#  Proportion  of  Population  by  Race  and  Residence  in  Dependent  Ages^ 
for  Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  and  the  United  States,  19^0  - 
i960 


Area  

Year 

* 

• 

White 

• 

• 

Nonwh i te 

; Urban 

Rural 

: Urban 

Rural 

Alcorn  County 

19^0 

28.7 

38.9 

47.3 

47.6 

1950 

kz.k 

45.0 

46.1 

i960 

38.6 

40.7 

46.8 

51.3 

Mississippi 

1940 

, 28.3 

38.4 

29.8 

41.8 

1950 

31.9 

39.9 

37.0 

47.9 

i960 

37.9 

41.3 

47.3 

52.9 

United  States 

1940 

32.6 

35.0 

37.2 

41.0 

« 

.1950 

32.6 

39.0 

32.6 

45.3 

i960 

39.0 

42.0 

58.2 

51.1 

Source:  Compiled  from  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


a.  The  term  “dependent  ages"  as  used  here  refers  to  the  population 
14  years  of  age  and  under  and  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
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Table  6*  Median  Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  25  Years  of 
Age  and  Over  for  Total  Population  and  for  Nonwhites  In 
Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  and  the  United  States,  19^0- 

1960 


Year 

Alcorn  County 

Mississippi 

United  States 

TOTAL  POPULATION 

• 

- 

1940 

7.6  (Male)^- 
7.9  (Female)^ 

7.1 

8.4 

1950 

‘ - -8.3 

8.1 

9.3 

i960 

CO 

• 

. 10.6 

■ NONWHITES 

...  ■ • 

1940 

N.A.*^  • 

4.7 

5.7 

1950 

6.2 

5.1 

6.9 

i960 

7.1 

6.0 

8.2 

Source: 

United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 

* 

a. 

County  figures  in  19^0  were  given  only  by  sex. 

b.  Not  aval lable. 
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Table  7*  Changes  in  Employment  Status  by  Sex  In  Rural  and  Urban 
Alcorn  County,  19^j0~1960 


Urban 

and 

Rural 

- 

.Pppu  1 at  tpn 
Fourteen 
and  Over 

Percent  in 
civ! 1 Ian 
Labor  Force 

Number  in 
CTvi 1 ian 
Labor  Force 

Percent 

Civilian  Labor 
Force  Employed 

Urban: 

1940  Male 

2,839 

81.0 

2,298 

76.6a 

Feme  1 e 

3,362 

41.2 

1,386 

81.0^ 

Total 

6,201 

75.3 

3,684 

78.3^ 

1950  Male 

79.0 

2,714 

94.1 

Female 

4,041 

33.9 

1.369 

94.3 

Total 

7,V6 

54.6 

4,083 

94.1 

....... 

i960  Male 

3 ,781 

75.1 

2,840 

92.0 

Female 

4,643 

39.9 

1,851 

95.8 

Total 

8 ,42't 

55.7 

4.691 

93.6 

-Rural  . 
Non- 
farm: 

1940  Male 

1 ,42Z 

81.2 

1,155 

71.9® 

Female 

1,577 

24.5 

387 

82.7® 

* - •• 

. Total 

2,999  

51.4 

1,542 

74.6^ 

1950  Male 

1 ,597. 

70.5 

1,126 

95.6 

Female 

1 ,723 

17.5 

301 

94,0 



..  Total. 

.-.3.,32P  .. 

43.0 

,1,427 

95.2 

1960  Male 

1 ,773 

85.8 

1,522 

92.3 

Female 

2,458 

28.3 

695 

93.5 

Total 

4,231 

52.3 

2.217 

92.7 

Rural 

Farm: 

1940  Male 

5.250 

82.7  . ;■ 

^,3.43 

87.83 

Female 

4,960 

9.2. 

457 

' 79.63 

..  .. 

Total 

lOj.ZlO  

47.0 

4,800 

87.  Q3 

1950  Male 

4,254 

>7.9 

3,315 

99.5 

Fema 1 e 

4,042 

8.9 

359 

93.6 

Total. 

..8,29.6, 

.44.3 

3,674 

99.0 

i960  Male 

2,51.1 

67.3 

1,691 

95.5 

Fema 1 e 

2,384 

24.4 

582 

■ 94.3 

Tota  1 

4,895 

46.4 



95.2 

Source;  United  States -Bureau  of  the  Census. 


a.  Those  persons  doing  public  emergency  work  were  not  Included 
In  the  employed.  In  1940  the  following  were  doing  public  emergency 
work: 

In  Corinth,  290  males  and  77  females, 

Rural  Nonfarm, .205  males  and  36  females. 

Rural  Farm »3 12  males  and  52  females. 
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Table  8,  Occupations  of  Civilian  Labor  Force,  Alcorn  County,  19^0-1960 


Occupations 

Sex 

1940 

Number  of  1 
1950 

iVorkers 

-1966 

Professional,  tech,  £• 

- 

kindred  workers 

Total 

342 

461 

555 

Male 

156 

250 

321 

Female 

186 

211 

234 

Farmers  & farm 
managers 

Total 

2,611 

2,475 

1,092 

Male 

2,551 

2,443 

1 ,064 

Fema 1 e 

60 

32 

28 

Farm  laborers  & 
farm  foremen 

Total 

778. 

270 

369 

Male 

763 

250 

336 

Fema 1 e 

15 

20 

33 

Mgrs,,  officials 
& proprietors. 

Total 

513 

612 

706 

especially  farm 

Male 

462 

545 

665 

Female 

^ 51 

67 

41 

Clerical , sales  & 
kindred  workers 

Total 

690 

1,039 

1,104 

Male 

442 

609 

553 

Female 

248 

430 

551 

Craftsmen,  foremen  S- 
kindred  workers 

Total 

464 

819 

996 

Male 

446 

796 

916 

Female 

18 

23 

80 

Operatives  & kindred 
workers  (drivers. 

Total 

1,258 

1,409 

2,256 

deliverymen,  etc,. 

Ma  1 e 

713 

871 

1,083 

includes  mfq,) 

Fema 1 e 

545 

538 

1.173 

Private  household 
workers 

Total 

508 

324 

449 

Ma  I e 

45 

22 

4 

Female 

463 

302 

445 

Service  workers, 
except  private 

Total 

370 

458 

503 

household 

Male 

249 

247 

242 

Female 

121 

211 

261 

United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
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Table  12,  Percent  of  Farms  by  Size  in  Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  and 
the  United  States,  1959 


Size  of  Farms 

Alcorn  County 

Miss. 

United  States 

Under  50  acres 

42.9 

47.1 

28.3 

Under  100  acres 

69.3 

68.1 

46.2 

Under  180  acres 

87.6 

84,1 

67.0 

180  to  499  acres 

11.4 

11.4 

23.9 

500  acres  and  over 

1.1 

4.4 

9.0 

Source:  United  States 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  li. 

S,  Census 

of  Agriculture, 

Preliminary  Series  AC59-1 . 


Table  13*  Percent  of  Farm  Operators  Working  Off  the  Farm  for  Selected 
Years  In  Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  and  the  United  States, 
1949.1959 


Farm  Operators 

Year 

Alcorn  County 

Miss. 

United  States 

V/orking  off  farm: 

1949 

35.3 

39.3 

38.8 

1954 

45.6 

42.3 

45,0 

1959 

46.7 

46.7 

44.5 

Working  off  farm 
100  days  or  more: 

1949 

15.8 

44,4 

60.0 

1954 

19.1 

51.2 

61,9 

1959 

30.0 

29.9 

30.1 

Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  (Figures  for  1959  are  from 

Census  of  Agriculture,  Prel iminary  Series  AC59-1 ,) 
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Table  14.  Percervt  of  Farm  Tenants  for  Selected  Populations  for  • 
Selected  Years,  1500-1959  ■'  ‘ ' 


Year 

Alcorn 
’ County 

Mississippi 

' South 

■ Un I ted 
States 

190Q. 

...62  .-4  : 

47.0 

35.3  . 

?l9iq 

: 51.4 

66.1 

9 

45.6 

37.0 

1926  '■  ■; 

, 'klA- 

66,1  ;■ 

. 49.6 

: 38.1  . 

• 19^5 

56.0 

68.3- 

51.1 

;38.6. 

1930 

■ 59.:1 

-.  72.2 

55.5 

42.4 

1935;  • ' ' 

" 56.9 

69.8  / 

1 ; 

V53.5. 

; 42.1 

19A0;  ■’ 

,53.4 

66.2 

48.2  ■ 

= 38.7 

igifs' 

■ 44.2 

/:  59.3  ■ / ; 

40.4  ■ 

31.7 

% 

1950  ■ 

41.1 

51.6 

34 J : 

26.8 

l95ft  ■ 

....  f 

. 36.1 

>5.9- 

29.4 

24.0 

1959 

30.7 

32.3  ; ’• 

23.  j 

20.5 

Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  (Figures 'for  1959  are 

from  IJ.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  Prcl  I mi  nary  Ser  i es  AC59-0 
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Table  l6.  Total  Family  Income,  Gross  Farm  Income,  and  Nonfarm 

Income  of  479  Rural  Families  in  the  15-Communlty  Alcorn 
County  Survey,  1955 


Total 

1 ncome 

Gross 

Farm 

Nonfarm 

Families  and  Income 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number  of  families 
reporting 

479 

100.0 

234 

100.0 

371 

100.0 

Amount  of  Income  Reported: 

No  i ncome 

3 

.6 

- 

- 

CM 

1 

</> 

60 

12.5 

12 

5.1 

15 

4.0 

250-  499 

62 

12.9 

29 

12.4 

48 

12.9 

500-  749 

50 

10.4 

29 

12.4 

37 

10.0 

750“  999 

43 

9.0 

15 

6.4 

34 

9.2 

1,000-1,499 

53 

11.1 

52 

22.2 

51 

13.7 

1,500-1,999 

47 

9.8 

33 

14.1 

36 

9.7 

2,000-2,999 

70 

14.7 

37 

15.9 

66 

17.9 

3,000-3,999 

41 

8,6 

14 

6.0 

37 

10,0 

4,000-4,999 

26 

5.4 

5 

2.) 

25 

6.7 

5,000  or  more 

24 

5.0 

8 

3.4 

22 

5.9 

Source:  Andrew  W,  Baird,  Lucy  W.  Cole,  and  Harold  F,  Kaufman, 

Development  of  Human  Resources  j_n^  Alcorn  County,  Mississippi , Miss. 
Agr.  Exp,  Sto.  Progress  Report  in  Sociology  and  Rural  Life  No,  19, 
Sept.,  1961. 
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Table  17*  Change  in  Re i science  of  44  Former  Farm  Operators  by  Type  of 
Occupational  Change,  Alcorn  County  Survey  Panel  Study, 
1955-1958 


Occupational 
Cha nqe 

Number 

Moved  Rema i ned 

Percent 

Moved  Rema I ned 

X 

Total  no  longer  farming 

12 

32 

27 

73 

Retired 

1 

14 

7 

93 

Nonfarm  employment 

11 

. 18 

38 

62 

Source:  Andrew  W,  Baird  and 

WllfrIdC.  1 

Bailey,  Farmers  Moving  Out  of 

Agriculture,  Miss,  Agr,  Exp, 

Sta,  Bui,  568,  Oct,,  1958, 

Table  I8,  Use  in  1957  of  Cropland  of  44  Farm  Operators 
Alcorn  County  Survey  Communities  In  1954  but 

Farming  in  the 
not  in  1957 

Use  of  Cropland 

Number 

Acres  Farms 

Percent 

Acres  Farms 

Total  cropland  of  operators 

farming  in  '54  but  not  in  '57^ 

1,495 

52 

100 

100 

V-/or Iced  by  someone  else  In  ‘57 

883 

21 

59 

42 

V/hole  farm 

368 

9 

25 

18 

Consolidated  with  other  farms 

136 

4 

9 

8 

Portion  of  farm  rented  out 

379 

8 

25 

16 

Not  farmed  in  1957 

461 

36 

31 

69 

idle 

278 

14  . 

19 

27 

Soil  bank 

183 

22 

12 

42 

Use  not  known  in  1957 

151 

4 

10 

8 

Total  farms  in  1957 

1,495 

a 

100 

a 

...  . . 

Source:  Baird  and  Bailey,  o£,  cit, 

a.  Total  adds  up  to  more  than  52  farms  and  100  percent  because  some 
farms  fell  Into  more  than  one  category. 


Table  19,  Comparison  of  j 17  Alcorn  County  Farm. Operators  Farming 

Both  in  1954  and  1957  With  44  Who  Left  Farming  After  1954 


Characteristics 

Still 

farming 

Left 

farming 

Occupation; 

1954  (percent  of) 

50 

Full-time  farmers 

70 

Part-time  farmers 

30 

50 

1957  (percent  of) 

Ful 1-time  farmers 

65 

— 

Part-time  farmers 

35 

mm  mm 

Median  Income  1954  (dollars): 

Net  fami ly 

541 

679 

Gross  farm 

1,351 

1,009 

Fami ly  nonfarm 

250 

750 

Age  1957  (median) 

Still  farming 

50 

tm  mm 

Nonfarm  employment 

mm  mm 

41 

Retired 

Education  1957  (median  yrs, 
school  completed) 

mm  mm 

70 

Still  farming 

8 

— 

Nonfarm  employment 

-- 

7 

Retired 

8 

Farm  Practice  Score 
(1954  average) 

6.2 

5.1 

Source:  Baird  and  Bailey,  o£,  cit. 


Table  20,  Average  Age  of  Farm  Operators  and  Percent  65  Years  Old  and 
Older  in  Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  and  the  United  States, 
■ 1954  - 1959>  ■■ 


Area 

Average  Age 

T954 

1959  ■ 

Percent  65  Yrs, 
1954 

Old  and  Over 

1959 

Alcorn  County 

X‘8.5 

49,4 

1 

16,  f 

14,2 

Mississippi 

^,7 

51.2 

15.3 

18.0 

United  States 

49,6 

50,5 

■ 15.6  ■ . : • 

‘ 16,7 

t 

Source:  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  (Figures  for  .1959  are.  from 

U,  Census  of  Agriculture.  Preliminary  Series  AC59.-1)  . 


Table  21,  Percent  of  Crop  Land  Harvested  In. Cotton  and  Cotton  Yield  in 
Alcorn  County  for  Selected  Years,  1930  - 1959 


Year 

Acres  of 
Crop  Land 
Harvested 

Percent  of 
Crop  Land 
Harvested 
in  Cotton 

Acres  of 

Cotton 

Harvested 

Pounds 
of  Cotton 
® per  Acre 

. Produc- 
tion in 
Bales 

1930  ■ 

71,840 

50.3' 

36,162 

: 175 

13,500 

1935 

70,382 

32.6 

22,932 

163 

7,990 

1940 

64,298 

31.6 

20,315 

270- 

. iV,570 

1945 

67,236 

30,6 

20,580 

342  . . . 

15,000 

1949 

67,401 

41,4 

27,930 

184 

7,200 

1954 

54,300 

3 1 08  ' 

17,280 

.432  .... 

. .13,500 

’959  .. 

. . , . ^6,625  . 

28,0. 

J2,736 

.475 

1.2,7.00 

Sources : 

Mi ss 1 ss i pp 

Mississippi  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
i ‘AgrlcOHure,  f9S3  .and  1955^  and”0n1'ted 

Service, Base  Books  of' 
States 'Bureau  of  the 

Census , Census  of  Agriculture.  Prel  iminery  Series.  AC59-.Lt  1 959 . 


a.  Figures  on  acres  of  cotton  harvested  for  all  years  except  1959 
were  obtained  by  getting  98  percent  of  cotton  acreage  In  cultivation 
July  1st,  assuming  that  all  but  two  percent  was  harvested.  This  pro- 
cedure was  based  on  calculations  for  two  years  where  figures  were  avail- 
able for  both  acres  in  cultivation  and  acres  harvested.  Number  of  acres 
of  cotton  harvested  In  1959  was  copied  directly  from  the  preliminary 
figures  of  the  Census  of  Agriculture, 
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TabJe  22 

, Number  of  Livestock  in  Alcorn 

1925-1960 

County  for  Selected 

Years, 

Year 

All  Cattle 

Mi  Ich 

Beef  Cows 

Hogs  and 

and  Calves  ■ 

Cows 

and  Heifers’ 

P i qs 

1925 

7,850 

4,562 

128 

4,562 

1930 

7,941 

4,553 

410 

3,203 

1935 

12,702. 

6,610 

934 

6,415 

]SkO 

8,479 

5,096 

212 

4,665 

19^5  . . 

1 1,099  • ■ ' ■ 

■ 5,461  • 

■ ■ 886  ■ • 

5,680 

1950 

10,037 

5,000  ■’ 

672 

7,663 

1955 

13,900 

6,200 

7,700 

0 

0 

1956 

14,200 

6,500 

■ 7,700 

9,400 

i960 

14,700 

5,700 

9,000 

10,500 

Source: 

Miss^isslppl  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service^, 
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Table  23.  Adoption  of  Practices  by  Farmers  Living  in  Alcorn  County, 
Mississippi,  195^ 


Number  of 

Farm 

Percent 

of  Farmers 

Practices  Operators  to 

Whom  Practice 
Appl ied 

Hearing 

of 

Practice 

Thinking 

Practice 

Best 

Trying 

Practice 

Using 

Practice 

Nitrogen  side- 
dressing corn 

159 

99.k 

93.1 

93.8 

79.4 

Buy  fert i 1 Izer  by 
plant  food  content 

161 

96.3 

92.0 

77.8 

75.3 

Certified  cotton 
seed 

150 

99.3 

97.3 

95.3 

71.3 

Mow  pastures 

1A8 

97.3 

97.3 

96,6 

69.8 

Thick  spacing 
corn 

159 

96.9 

73.1 

77.5 

65.6 

Most  fertilizer 
on  better  soi 1 

161 

92.0 

80.9 

66,7 

56.2 

Use  warfarin  poison 
for  rodent  control 

161 

92.6 

7<t.7 

74.7 

52.5 

Poison  cotton  four 
times  or  more 

150 

95.3 

81.3 

80.7 

42.0 

Hybrid  seed  corn 

159 

96.9 

55.6 

62.5 

36.9 

Keep  written 
farm  records 

161 

98.1 

91.4 

33.3 

21.0 

Cull  bad  trees 

122 

99.2 

87.0 

24.4 

14.6 

Soi  1 tested 

161 

95.7 

87.0 

35.8 

8.0 

Aver?  ie 

96.5 

84.0 

68.6 

49,0 

Source:  VMlfrid  C,  Bailey,  Mississippi  Commun I ty  Fert i 1 i zer  Experiment « 

Final  Report.  Miss.  State  Univ.  Preliminary  Report  in  Sociology  and 
Rural  Life  No.  7,  Mar.,  1959. 
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Table  24.  Trends  In  the  Adoption  of  Each  of  Twelve  Recommended  Farm 
Practices  by  Alcorn  County  Farmers,  IS54-I957 


Practices  Adopted 

■ Number  of 
Farmers 
Adopting 
Practices 

1954a  1957® 

Percent  of 
Farmers 
Adopting 
Practices 
1954  1957 

Percent 

Differ- 

ence 

SI dedress  corn 

106 

107 

81. 1 

69.2 

-11.4 

Thick  space  corn 

106 

107 

65.1 

69.2 

+ 4,7 

Hybrid  seed  corn 

106 

107 

37.7 

55.1 

+17.9 

Certified  cotton  seed 

99  >• 

85 

79.8 

85.9 

+ 5.0 

Poison  cotton  fdur  times 
yearly 

99 

85 

49.5 

87.1 

+32.3 

Use  warfarin 

107 

107 

47.7 

86.9 

+39.3 

Cu  1 1 trees 

80 

73 

35.0 

■'60.3 

+ 16.3 

Mow  pastures 

100 

103 

53.0 

52.4 

0.0 

Soil  test  within  five  years 

107 

107 

35.5 

■35.5 

0.0 

Use  more  fertiliser  on 
better  soils' 

107 

107 

59.8 

56.1 

- 3.7 

Buy  fertilizer  by  plant 
food  analysis 

107 

107 

76.6 

86.9 

+10.3 

Keep  written  records 

107 

107 

19.6 

39.3 

+19.7 

Source:  Leslie  J.  Silverman  and  V/lifrid  C.  Bailey,  Trends  In  the  Adop- 

tion of  Recommended  Farm  Practices . Alcorn  County,  Mfsslss|ppx»  1954- 
1957*  Miss.  Agr.  Exp.-Sta*  Bui,  617,  Apr-.  1961.  - 

a.  The  total  sample'  for  both  years  was  107.  These  are  the  farmers 
In  the  respective  years- who  had  the  relevant -enterprise.  - 


Table  25.  Consistency  and  Change  in  Use  of  Farm  Practices  by  Alcorn 
County  Farmers,  195^“1957 


Consistency  or  Change 

Number 

Percent 

All  practices 

1,020 

100.0 

Practices  followed  both  years 

516 

50.6 

Practices  changed,  195^  “ 1957 

266 

26.1 

Practices  not  followed  either  year 

238 

23.3 

Source:  Bailey,  Mississippi  Community 

Report,  op,  cit. 

Fertilizer  Experiment, 

Final 

Table  26, 

Contribution  of  Gainfully  Employed 
Income  by  Homemaking  Score  Groups 

Homemakers  to  Family 
in  Alcorn  County,  <195^ 

Homemaking. 

Number 

Median  Family  Incomes^ 

Median 

Percent 

Score 

Group 

of  Em-  All 
ployed  Families 
Homemakers 

Employed 
Homemaker 
Fami 1 ies 

Earnings  of 
Homemakers 

Contributed 

All 

88 

$1 ,203 

$2,650 

$1,375 

52 

Superior 

13 

3,667- 

3,700 

1,^50 

: 39 

High 

he 

1,892 

2,727 

1,500 

55 

Middle 

22 

725 

1,917 

1,285 

67 

Low 

7 

716 

1,875 

1,125 

6o 

Source:  Ellen  S,  Bryant  and  vyilfrid  C,  Bailey,  The  Rural  Working 

Homemaker . Alcorn  County.  Mississippi^  Miss.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Progress 
Report  in  Sociology  and  Rural  Life  No,  20,  Sept,,  1961, 

a.  These  are  total  family  incomes  and  include  earnings  of  all 
family  members.  Families  where  women  worked  on  the  farm  were  omitted 
and  also  a fev^  families  where  the  homemaker  worked  but  where  income 
data  were  not  available. 


Table  28,  Percent  of  Families  Adopting  Fifteen  Homemaking  Practices 
by  Homemaking  Practice  Score  Groups,  Alcorn  County,  1958 


Homemaking 

All 

Score  Groups 

Practices 

Fami 1 ies 

0-5 

6-10 

11-15  . 

16-20 

21-26 

Yard  iv^ll  kept 

. 

12 

28 

-68 

■;^7 

100 

Large  garden 

75 

18 

49 

77  ... 

55  .. 

86 

Preserved  food 

75  ■ ' 

6 

46 

76 

•89 

97 

Made  clothing 

■66. 

0 

26 

65 

83 

■ 94 

Refrigerator 

. . 93 

29. 

86 

100 

98 

Electric  or  gas 
cook  stove 

78 

12 

77 

■95 

92 

Inside  flush  tol let 

24 

0 

1 

6 

■39' 

94 

Vitamins  A and  C 

...  < ♦ 

81 

24 

65  . 

■ 76 

92. 

97 

Safe  ml  Ik 

61  . . 

12 

39  ■ 

, 52 

76 

100 

Chest  X-Ray 

29  ■ 

6 

10 

^ 10 

45 

81 

Auto  or  pick-up. 

74 

16 

65 

70 

84  ' 

S3 

^ * * « f 

Dally  newspaper 

■ ■ 46‘  ' 

5 

21 

38’ 

60' 

78 

Service  drives 

7 

0 

0 

\ 

* 36 

Moth  prevention 

■ 5'6 

0 

11 

43 

83 

100 

Clothing,  budget 

6 

0 

0 

2 

7 

36 

Mean  percent 

. . , : 56 

11 

y - * 

33 

' i 

■ . 5 cr' 

' . i 

70 

75 

Source;,  V7llfrld  C, 

Bailey  and 

El  len 

S,  Bryant 

, Adoption 

of  Homem'akinq 

Practices  In  Alcorn  County , Mississippi^  Miss,  Agr,  Exp,  Sta, 
Progress  Report  In  Sociology  and  Rural  Life  No,  25,  July,  1982* 
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Table  29.  Rural  Neighborhoods  of  Alcorn  County  by  Size  Type,  Organ- 
izations Other  Than  Religious,  and  Number  of  Services, 
1954  ■ ...  , ... 


S 1 ze  •: . 
Type 

No,  of 
"Neighbor- 
hoods 

Mean  "Vo 
FamI 1 ies 

.-of  ■" 
Services 

"No.  Seculaf  Org’amtzations 
Other  Than  Religious 
None' " ■ One  ' ’ Two’  or  More' 

Large 

9 

200 

29 

m 

1 

8 

Med i urn 

10 

96 

14 

1 

5 

4 

Smal  I 

18 

A6 

9 

16 

1 

’ 1 

Source:  Frank  D,  Alexander,  Rural  Communities , Organized  Groups « and 

Public  Agencies  j^n  Alcorn  County.  Mississippi . In  Rejation  to  Community 
Development , Par€i cu lar Iv  Educational  Programs  Through  ‘Rural  ~ Comma nl tv  • • ■ 
C|ubs»  Miss,  State  Col  lege  Division  of. Sociology  and  Rural  .L.ffe, 
Preliminary  Report’  in  Community  Organ iza'tloh  No.  2,  Nov.,  195$# 


Table  30.  Occupation  of  Neighborhood  Residents  and  Community  Club 
Members,  With  Attendance  of.  Club  Members  at  Club.  .Meetings 
in  Eleven  Alcorn  County  Neighborhoods’,-  1958  '' 


. Nunibef 

in 

■ • 



■ ' Pei’cenf- 

Occupation 

Neigh- 

bor- 

hood- 

Commu - 
nl  ty 
Club 

Av.  Atten- 
dance- for 
Club  Members 

Neigh- 

bor- 

hood" 

Commu - 
nity  • . 
Club  ” 

Ay.  Atten-  . 
dance  for 
Cl  ub  "'Members 

All  occu- 
pations 

1,596 

315 

16 

100 

100. 

.10.0. 

Full-time 

farmer 

843 

136 

7 

53 

^3.. 

45 

Part-time 

farmer 

191 

55 

3 

■ 12  • 

' 18 

■ •'•••19- 

Nonfarm 

.. 

..  . 

4 * 

: 1 , 

worker 

334 

101 

5 

2] 

32 

3T 

Other 

218 

23 

1 

14 

7 

5 

Source:  Andrew  W.  Baird  and  Wilfrid  C.  Bailey,  Community  Develop- 

ment Clubs  In  Alcorn  County.  Mississippi . Miss.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 
597,  May,  I960. 
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Table  31.  Occupation 
Community 

of  Heads  of  Families  Belonging 
Clubs  in  1955  and  1958 

to  Alcorn 

County 

Occupation 

Number 

Percent 

. ^ . T555 

— ^ r95S" 

All  occupations 

218 

/ 

196 

100 

100 

FulNtlme  farmer 

116 

77 

53 

39 

Part-time  farmer 

35 

35 

16 

-18 

Nonfarm  worker 

51 

71 

Ik 

36 

Other 

16 

13 

7 

7 

Source;  Baird  and  Bal ley,'  Community  Development  Clubs  In  Alcorn  County > 

2£*  J£IL* 


Table  32.  Adding  and  Dropping  of  Farm  Practices  Among  Club  and  Non- 
Club  Members  In  Alcorn  County,  Mississippi,  I95^**I957 


Residents  of  Club  S- 
Non  - Club  Communit ies 

Practices  Added 
(Percent  of  Possible 
Improvement) 

Practices  Dropped' 
(Percent  of 
Possible  Loss) 

Community  Club  members 

68 

’ 9 

Non-club  members  in 
club  communities 

37 

20 

Residents  of  non-club 
communities 

40 

16 

Source;  Baird  and  Bailey,  Community  Development  Clubs  in  Alcorn  County, 
op.  cit«.  (Average  of  12  Practices) 
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Table  33*  Change  in  the  Use  of  Recommended  Farm  Practices  In  Club  and 


Non-Club 

Neighborhoods 

of  Alcorn  County. 

, 1954-1957 

Residents  of  Club  £■ 
Non-Club  Communities 

Percent  of 

Farmers 

Using 

Practices 

Changing  Practices 

1954 

_ 1957_  ^ 

‘ . 1954-193.7  

All  communities 

■ -59 

68 

” 15  ■ 

Club  communities: 

60 

69 

15 

Club  members 

‘ 76 

85 

12 

Non-members 

49 

53 

20 

Non-Club  communities 

47 

53 

26 

Source:  Baird  and  Bai ley,  Community  Development  Clubs  i n Alcorn 

County.  op».  cl t»  (Average  of  12  practices)  - - , 

Note  that  the  non«club  members  in. club  communities  and  the  re- 
sidents of  non-club  communities  had  an  average  score  in  1957  that, 
was  still  below  that  of  the  club  members  in  135^^* 


Table  3^*  Par<-(c?r'-'^''on  in  Discussion  at  Regular  Club  Meetings  In 

Eight  A j corn  County  Community -Clubs,  1355 


Participants 

• Poor  1 

NuniPer 

Percent 

Percent  of 
Discussion 

Total 

443 

100 

100  ' • 

Participating  In  discussion: 

115 

26 

' " f 

Club  president 

am  mm 

32  . 

Other  club  officers 

tmmm 

38 

All  other  members 

•M  MM 

30 

Not  participating  In  discussion 

328 

' * • •••  « 

74 

Source; ■ Baird  and  Bailey,  Community  Development  Clubs  in  Alcorn 
County . op.  ci t , 
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Table  35*  Types  of  Regularly  Scheduled  Meetings  of  Alcorn 
Community  Clubs,  1954~1958 

County 

Type  of  Meeting 

Number 

Percent 

All  meetings 

427 

100 

Educational  meetings 

327 

77 

Social  meetings 

46 

11 

Entertainment 

28 

6 

Organizational 

26 

6 

Source:  Andrew  V/,  Baird  and  V/Ilfrid  ( 

Clubs  in  Alcorn  County,  Mlssisslpp^i, 

May  i960. 

Bailey,  Community  Development 
Miss,  Agr,  Exp,  Sta,  Bui.  597> 

Table  3^*  Summary  of  Educational  Programs  Presented  at  Alcorn  County 
Community  Clubs,  195^-1958 


Subject 

Number  of 
' Programs 

Percent  of 
Programs 

All  programs 

446 

100 

Agricultural 

208 

47 

Community 

158 

35 

Homemaking 

80 

: 18 

Source:  Andrew  V/,  Baird  and  Wilfrid  C*  Bailey,  Community  Development 

Clubs  in  Alcorn  County.  Mississippi t Miss,  Agr,  Exp,  Sta,  Bui,  597» 
May,  1360, 


Table  37*  Economic  and  Population  Characteristics  of  Neighborhood 
Residents  by  Kind  of  Organization  for  Rural  Development, 
Alcorn  County,  1956 


Economic  and  Population 
Characteristics 

All 

Neigh- 

borhoods 

Communi ty 
Club  Neigh- 
borhoods 

Other  Or- 
ganized 
Neigh- 
borhoods 

Unorgan- 
ized Neigh- 
borhoods 

Source  of  Family  Income: 
Percent  from  farming 
and  part-time  farming 

49 

55 

39 

50 

Percent  from  non-farm 
work 

37 

35 

44 

30 

Percent  heads  not  gain- 
fully employed 

14 

10 

17 

20 

Median  Family  Income 

$1215 

$1360 

$1681 

$823 

Median  Years  School 
Completed: 

Male  head 

8,2  ‘ 

8.1 

8.4 

6.3 

Female  head 

8.6 

8,7 

8.7 

8,2 

Median  Sewell  Soclo-Ec, 
Score 

70 

72 

71 

^7 

No,  Agr,  Practices  Adopted  1,8 

3.4 

2,6 

1.3 

Median  No,  Acres  Operated 

67 

51  ^ 

60 

79 

Tenure: 

Percent  owners  and 
owner-renters 

61 

61 

52 

69 

Percent  renters 

27 

31 

25 

19 

Percent  sharecrop- 
pers and  laborers 

12 

8 

23 

12 

Home  Practice  Score 
(perfect,  20) 

14,6 

15.7 

15.0 

12.6 

Percent  couples  with 
chi Idren 

53 

55 

50 

. 53 , 

Median  size  of  household 

3.6 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

Median  age  of  male  head 

48,9 

48.1 

49,7 

49.3 

Median  years  residence  In 
neighborhood  of  house- 
hold head 

22 

21 

20 

25 

Source;  Lucy  W.  Cole  and  Hairold  F*  Kaufman,  Factors  in  Rural  Neighbor-- 
hood  Development  in  Alcorn  County « Mississippi,  Miss,  Agr,  Exp,  Sta, 
Bui,  625,  July,  1961. 
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Table  38*  Percent  Distribution  of  Household  Socio-Economic  Scores  in 
15  Alcorn  County  Neighborhoods  by  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment, 1956 


Neighborhoods  by  Kind  of 
Development  Organization 

Categories  of  Socio-Economic  Scores 
(The  Sewell  Socio-Economic  Score  was  used) 

Low 

'^.9"61 

Med i urn 
Low 
62 -7 1 

Med i urn 
High 
72-81 

High 

82-91 

All 

39-91 

All  sample  neighborhoods 

20 

35 

29 

16 

100 

Community  Club  neighborhoods 

17 

.33 

33 

17 

100 

Other  organized  neighborhoods 

21 

33 

23 

23 

100 

Unorganized  neighborhoods 

29 

40 

28 

3 

100 

Source:  Cole  and  Kaufman,  Factors  in  Rural  Neighborhood  Development  in 

Alcorn  County.  Mississippi . op,  ci t« 


Table  39*  Number  of  Households  In  Five  Community  Club  Neighborhoods  of 
Alcorp  County  with  Number  and  Proportion  of  Households  Repre- 
sented in  the  Community  Club  and  the  Home  Demonstration  Club, 

1957 


Neigh- 

bor- 

hoods 

Number 

of 

House- 

holds 

Number- 

of  Fami 1 ies 

Percent  of 

Fami lies 

In  Community 

Development 

Club 

In  Home  Demoh«- 
stration 
Club  . • 

In  Community' 

Developrfient 

Club 

jn  Home'  De- 
monstration 
Club 

All 

693 

161 

6 

23 

4 

A 

295 

47 

24 

16 

8 

B 

139 

40 

•M 

29 

m 

C 

111 

26 

20 

23 

18 

D 

80 

29 

m 

36 

- 

E 

68 

19 

28 

tm 

Source:  Cole  and  Kaufman,  0£,  cl t. 
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Table  40*  Leadership  Perception  by  Male  and  Female  Household  Heads 
In  Three  Groups  of  Alcorn  County  Neighborhoods,  1956 


Names  : 

In  Communi ty  Develobment  •Club: 

In 

Home  Demonstration 

1 Club 

Mentioned  : 

All 

Commu- 
nl  ty 
Club 

Other 
Organ- 
I zed 

Ufi‘“  : 

organ-: 
I zed  : 

All 

Commu- 

nity 

Club 

Other 
Organ- 
1 zed 

Un- 

organ- 

ized 

1 , 2,  or  3 of 
top  leaders 

59 

71  ; 

44  • 

55  " 

56 

69 

37 

54 

No  names  or 
none  of  top 
3 leaders 

41 

■ ‘29 

56 

45 

44  • 

■ 31 

63' 

46 

Source:  Cole  and  Kaufman,  og^,  cTt«  (Data  were  obtained  by  compiling 

replies  to  the  following  question:  “Who  in  this  community  would  be 

the  best  people  to  go  to  If  you  v;anted  to  get  folks  around  here 
together  to  do  something  about  bettering  your  communItLy,  such  as  Im- 
proving the  schools,  churches,  roads,  etc.?"  Try  to  get  at  least  3.) 


Table  4l,  Percent  of  Household  Heads  Belonging  to  Secular  Organiza- 
tions In  Three  Groups  of  Alcorn  County  Neighborhoods,  1956 


Household  Heads 
In  Secular 

Percent  of  Household  Heads  Belonging  to  Secular 
Organizations  In  Three  Groups  of  Neighborhoods 

Organizations 

Community  Club 
Neighborhoods 

Other  Organized 
Neighborhoods 

Unorganized 

Neighborhoods 

Total  household 
heads  In  se- 
cular organ- 
izations® 

28 

18 

12 

Organizations  Inside 
neighborhood 

18 

6 

0 

Organizations  out- 
side neighborhood 

14 

13 

12 

Source:  Cole  and  Kaufman,  gg,  cl t.  (These  data  were  secured  prior  to 

the  organization  of  the  last  Community  Club  In  the  15  sample  neighbor- 
hoods, so  the  table  shows  only  four  Community  Club  neighborhoods  In- 
stead of  five.) 

a.  Since  the  same  persons  often  belonged  to  secu’iar  organizations 
both  inside  and  outside  the  neighborhood,  the  total  of  the  two  cate- 
gories is  not  the  same  as  the  total  for  family  heads  belonging  to 
secular  organizations. 
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Table  42.  Mean  Number  of  Churches  In  Three  Groups  of  15  Alcom  County 
Neighborhoods  for  Selected  Years  Between  1921  and  1957 


Neighborhoods 

Mean  Number 

of  Churcnes 

1921 

1936 

1942 

1957 

All  neighborhoods 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.6 

Community  Club  neighborhoods 

2.3 

1.7 

1.7 

2.5 

Other  organized  neighborhoods 

.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

Unorganized  neighborhoods 

1.7 

1.6 

1 .6 

2.1 

Source;  Cole  and  Kaufman,  o£,  cl t. 


Table  43.  Number  and  Percent  of  Families  Attending  Church  Inside  and 

Outside  the  Neighborhood  In  15  Alcorn  County  Neighborhoods,  1956 


Number  of  Families 
and  Percent  Attending 
Church  Inside  of  Out- 
side the  Neighborhood^ 

All  Neigh- 
borhoods 

Community 
Club  Neigh- 
borhoods 
(5) 

Other  Organ- 
ized Neigh- 
borhoods 
(4)^  . 

Unorganized 

Neighbor- 

hoods 

(6) 

Number  of  families 

Number  of  families 
attending  church 

227 

l6o  ■ ; 

100  . 

Inside  or  outside 

the  neighborhood 

430 

198 

145  ■ 

87 

Percent  of  families 

attending: 

100 

100 

100 

100’ 

inside  neighborhood 

46 

47 

46 

40 

Outside  neighborhood 

54 

53 

54 

60 

Source:  Cole  and  Kaufman,  o£o  cl t. 

a.  "f^he  following  households  were  omitted:  divided  housholds  where 

some  members  of  the  family  attended  church  inside  and  others  outside  the 
neighborhood;  families  where  household  heads  were  not  church  members  and 
did  not  attend  regularly;  and  families  on  which  no  data  could  be  obtained. 
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Table  kh.  Indices  of  Economic  Growth  In  Corinth  and  Alcorn  County, 
Mississippi,  1952-1962 


Types  of  Indices 

Years 

1952 

1962 

Population 

City 

9,785 

13,161“ 

County 

27,158 

27,300° 

Assessed  Valuation 

City 

$8,380,219 

$12,029,730 

County 

9,529,728 

15,065,481 

Farms 

Number 

3,050 

1,882 

Value  per  Farm 

$3,899 

$9,440 

Value  A1 1 Farms 

$11,731,090 

$16,992,000 

Finance  & Business 

Bank  & Saving  Loan  Resources 

$7,0't5.288 

$26,254,342 

Postal  Receipts 

$99,245 

$168,941 

Taxable  Sales 

$22,992,800 

$38,858,572 

Industrial 

Payroll 

$5,574,000 

$13,500,000 

Number  Employees 

2,465 

5,000 

Utilities 

Telephone  - County 

3,000 

6,113 

Gas  - City 

1,400 

3,072 

Water  - City 

NA 

4,600 

Electric  - County 

6,561 

9,126 

Source:  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

a.  Estimated  by  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

b.  Estimated  by  Department  of  Sociology  and  Rural  Life,  Mississippi 
State  University,  State  College,  Mississippi, 
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Table  45.  Bond  Elections,  Alcorn  County,  1946-1962 


Year 

Industry 

Amount  of 
issue 

Vote 

For  Against 

District 

1946 

Berry  Hydraulics 
(No  Bonds  Sold) 

25,000 

650 

2 

City 

1948 

Sanson  Hosiery  Mill 
(No  Bonds  Sold) 

25,000 

I,04I 

8 

City 

1950 

V/eaver  Pants  Co, 
(Expansion) 

100,000 

1,283 

124 

City 

1951 

Sanson  Hosiery  Mill 
(Expansion) 

48,500 

1,497 

38 

' City 

1955 

The  Wurlltzer  Co. 
(New  Construction) 

850,000 

1,844 

20 

City 

1956 

Kellogg  Mfg,  Co,  (ITT) 
(No  Bonds  Sold) 

1,250,000 

3,511 

15  • 

4-st^4th 

1957 

The  Wurlltzer  Co. 
(Expansion) 

600,000 

1,407 

64 

City 

1959 

King  Manufacturing  Co, 
(New  Construction) 

100,000 

1,250 

21 

City 

1959 

Kellogg  Mfg.  Co.  (ITT) 
(New  Construction) 
(Bonds  Sold  - 

1,250,000 

947,000) 

3,242 

20 

lst-4th 

I960 

Lifetime  Pool  Equipment  Co, 
(New  Construction) 

225,000 

602 

18 

3rd 

1961 

Southbridge  Plastic 
(New  Construction) 

1,850,000 

4,148 

18 

lst-4th- 

5th 

1961 

Garan  Sportswear 
(New  Construction) 

400,000 

1,380 

17 

City 

1962 

The  Wurlltzer  Co. 

(Expansion) 

• 

750,000 

1,469 

18 

City 

Summary 

Number  of  bond  elections  13 

Number  of  expansions  5 

Number  of  new  constructions  5 

Amount  of  bonds  sold:  $5,860,500 

For  plant  expansions  1,898,000 

For  nev/  constructions  3>962,500 


Source:  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


a,  B,A,W,I,:  Balance  Agriculture  with  Industry. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  CORINTH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
1963  Program  of  Work 

The  1963  program  of  the  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce  continues  the  work 
in  progress  by  the  various  Chamber  committees  but  with  certain  modi- 
fication and  realignments  of  duties.  The  economic  progress  of  the 
Corinth  area  is  tiie  result  of  cooperative  volunteer  efforts  by 
dedicated  men  and  women  to  implement  a we  1 1 -conceived  plan  of  community 
Improvement,  The  accomplishments  of  past  years  provide  the  basis  for 
a year  of  sound  economic  growth  In  I963. 

Committees  and  Objectives 

Agr i cu 1 ture  and  Forest  Development  Committee 

General;  To  work  with  existing  agricultural  agencies  in  Corinth  and 
Alcorn  County  toward  building  a sound  economic  structure 
In  all  phases  of  agricultural  activities  in  the  area, 

, Specific;  1,  To  cooperate  with  the  Tri-State  Fair  Livestock  and 
Junior  Dairy  Show  in  setting  up  a permanent  organi- 
zation and  to  work  with  the  organization  where  needed. 

2.  To  publish  a brochure  on  agriculture  in  Alcorn  County. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Tuscumbia  Watershed  Authority,  and  to  publicize  the 
needs  of  this  type  of  program;- 


Airport  Committee 

General;  To  work  with  county,  city,  state,  and  federal  agencies 
to  maintain  a first  class  airport  and  airline  service. 

Specific;  To  cooperate  with  proper  authorities  to  provide  full 
utilization  and  maintenance  of  the  airport.  Corinth 
has  been  given  service  on  a *'use  It  or  lose  it“  basis. 

Credit  Bureau  Commi ttee 

General;  To  formulate  plans  and  policies  for  a more  effective  and 
useful  Credit  Bureau, 

Specific:  1,  To  extend  the  scope  of  service  rendered  by  the  Cred- 
it. Bureau, 

2.  To  encourage  more  merchants  to  use  the  services  of 
the  Credit  Bureau. 


Highway  Committee 

General:  To  work  with  city,  state,  and  county  officials  toward 

securing  more  and  better  roads  and  highways  for  the 
Corinth  area. 


Source:  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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Specific:  To  continue  maximum  efforts  to  secure  a. heavy  duty 

road  from  Highway  north  of  Corinth  across  the  nor- 
thern section  of  Alcorn  and  Tishomingo  Counties  join-' 
ing  Highway  #25  near  state  line. 

Membership  Commi ttee 

General;  To  stimulate  interest  among  business  and  professional 
people  to  become  members  of  the  Corinth  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

Specific:  1.  To  provide  funds  through  solicitation  of  members 
to  carry  on  the  1963  program  of  work. 

2.  To  contact  new  professional  people  and  business 
firms  that  locate  in  Corinth  during  the  year  for 
membership  in  the  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

3,  To  expand  the  membership  of  the  Corinth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  include  all  eligible  persons  and  firms 
in  the  Corinth  area. 

I 

Finance  Committee 

General:  To  supervise  the  financial  transactions  of  the  Corinth 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Specific;  1.  To  prepare  the  budget  for  1963. 

2.  To  present  a monthly  financial  report  of  the  Corinth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3,  'To  study  the  membership  and  dues  structure  and  make 
recommendations  aimed  at  achieving  more  equitable 
financial  support  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  work. 

Industr ial  Commi ttee 

General:  To  cooperate  with  existing  industries  and  promote  the 

further  sound  industrial  growth  of  the  Corinth  area. 

Specific:  1.  ^o  sponsor  the  enactment  of  a zoning  ordinance  for 
the  industrial  park  area. 

2.  To  prepare  a statistical  report  on  available  labor 
in  the  Corinth  area. 

3.  To  survey  and  plot  a 19-acre  area  in  the  Industrial 
Park  as  sites  for  small  industries. 

Publ ici tv  Committee 

General:  To  keep  the  membership  and  public  advised  on  the  activ- 

ities of  the  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Specific:  1.  To  cooperate  with  the  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
in  providing  the  public  with  factual  information 
on  the  activities  of  the  Chamber. 

2.  To  continue  the  publication  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  monthly  news  bulletin  to  members. 
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Travel  Development  Comm! ttee 

General:  To  make  the  Corinth  area  more  attractive  to  travelers  and 

to  promote  tourist  attractions  of  the  Corinth  area. 

Specific:  1.  To  participate  in  the  “Miss  Hospitality"  contest  in 

cooperation  with  the  Travel  Department  of  the  MIssis~ 
sippi  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Board, 

2,  To  continue  to  secure  historical  markers  to  mark 
historical  sites  of  Corinth. 


Merchants  Committee 


General:  To  study  and  encourage  the  downtown  developement  of  Corinth 

and  to  promote  cooperation  among  all  merchants  in  the 
Corinth  area. 

Specific:  I,  To  sponsor  a Christmas  parade  and  Christmas  street 
decorations. 

2.  To  promote  work  hours  and  holidays  that  will  provide 
good  service  to  customers  and  still  provide  adequate 
free  time  for  merchants  and  employees. 

3.  To  study  and  make  recommendations  for  plans  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  and  to  provide  off- 
street  parking  in  the  central  business  district. 

Program  of  Work  Committee 

To  study  the  needs  of  the  community,  to  identify  long-range 
objectives,  and  to  make  recommendations  for  revising  and  broadening 
the  scope  of  concern  of  the  various  standing  committees  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficiency,  effect iveness’i  and  area  of  service  of 
the  Corinth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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Sccupat  ional  V/ork  Experience  Program. 


Penta-County  Vocational  School  and  Technical  College,  Perrysburg,  Ohio 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 0ct65  13p. 

^PROGRAM  PLANNING;  *L0W  ABILITY  STUDENTS;  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  ‘HVOf^K  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS 


The  purpose  of  this  occupational  work -experience  program,  planned  on  either  a 1- 
assist  the  identifiable  limited  ability  student  (I.O.  ^5  to  89)  to  find  a place 
or  operator  level.  Examples  of  approved  occupations  from  122  listed  are  airlines 
bell  boy,  and  baker's  helper.  Additional  information  includes  advantages  for  the 


suggestions  for  acquainting 
employers,  selection  of  the 


prog  ram 
form  is 


standards, 

included. 


and 

(PS) 


the  school  faculty  with  the  program, 
occupat ional  teacher,  qual if icat ions 


school -employer 
of  the  teacher, 
facilities  to  be  furnished  by  the  school.  An  occupational 


or  2 -year  basis,  is  to 
in  employment  at  the  unskilled 
porter,  assembly  line  worker, 
student  and  school, 
relations,  advantages  for 
student  placement,  minimum 
work  experience  agreement 
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EXPERIENCE 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM  AIDS  IN 
TRANSITION  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  PRODUCTIVE  EMPLOYMENT 


PREFACE 


The  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program  is  meant  to  serve  the  academic 
underachievers,  the  students  between  75  and  ^9  I.  0.  who  have  not  yet  found  an 
interest  in  learning  or  school  work. 

Generally,  such  students  are  unhappy  and  discouraged  in  their  school  work 
which  has  caused  them  to  fall  behind  their  class.  These  are  not  necessarily 
slow  learners,  but  rather  represent  those  who,  due  to  either  lack  of  interest, 
below  average  reading  ability,  or  other  factors  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
normal  school  program.  These  are  the  potential  dropouts  and  may  become  the 
future  unemployed  within  the  community. 

These  students  are  capable  of  learning  and  with  patience  and  a different 
type  of  school  program  often  develop  the  spark  of  learning.  In  many  cases 
these  individuals  catch  up  with  their  classmates  and  remain  in  school  until 
graduation. 

The  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program  is  intended  to  develop  this 
spark”  by  arranging  a combination  of  suitable  on-the-job  employment  experi- 
ence and  special  academic  work  that  will  provide  the  student  with  a feeling  of 
accomplishment  and  success  that  perhaps  has  previously  been  unattainable  in 
the  regular  high  school  academic  curriculum. 
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PROGRAM  DEFINED:  • - v.-K 

program  on  either  a or  t.;o  ye^r  :■  \c  a- 
limited  ability  sti:Jcnt(-  75  tc  89)  t^  foiv; 
at  the  unskj. lied  ui  opoiator  iCvel  fhe  rr;aio:: 
placement  combined  v/ith  ;-*crool  work,  both  aimoi 
become  a productive  cj  tizen  and  cone  roe  hi:  c<i 
possible . 


acac ion 


I.  . . t ab  ^ t 

e.'.iplo 
r.ic  jI  jcb 
eh'",  . <- uof'ii' 
a; 


SCHOOL  ELIGIBIirfY:  a- :,ilabio  to  schools  A.-i-.n  lo.".,  v., 

one  State  Board  of  Education  approved  sta/daid  vocaC}oi\j: 


<:■  c iS  r. 

skilled  or  technical  occupatio:'al  level  for  e.acri  500  studen'*-.  ,;jra  ics 


ess 


10-12, and  recognise  the  need  to  serve,  c'rrcufh  this  •Ti);  r\!.' . 
able  student.  Schools  considering  this  program  a •••cii  plan- 

ned and  operating  program  of  guidance  a.id  testing  services  fiom  grade 
7 through  12  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  proper!.’  identify  and  refer 
proper  students. 

STUDENT  ELIGIBILITY;  Aii)'  student,  15  years  or  O'-'.'r.  ^-ho  has  been  identi- 
fied by  trained  guidance  counselors  as  not  being  .pi.aiified  for  any  or  the 
regular  skilled  or  technical  occupations  normally  offered  by  public 
vocational  education  prograi.is  may  be  Qonsidered  for  this  training.  Students 
eligible  for  special  education  classes  due  to  mental  or  physical  handicaps 
may  not  be  enrolled.  Enrollment  shall  be  limited  to  tho.se  ’.vith  an  I.  Q. 
of  not  less  than  75  end  generally  below  89,  at  least  one  year  behind  their 
grade  level  and  Cw'o  to  four  years  below  in  their  reading  level.  Ail  stu- 
dents shall  have  had  previous  experience  in  either  industrial  arts, 
agriculture,  ge/ieraj  business  or  home  economics  activities. 


APPROVED  OCCUPATIONS:  Only  occupations  of  li.mited  sk.ili  requireiaen c.s , either 

physical  or  mental,  which  normally  can  be  ma.stered  in  .less  than  1,000  hours 
can  be  utilized  in  this  program.  No  occupations  u.suaily  considered  skilled, 
(frequently  apprenticab ie)  or  v/hich  are  offered  in  the  regular  vocational 
skilled  or  technical  program  can  be  approved. 


Examples  of  approved  occupations  are: 

A 


Airlines  Porter 
Animal  Hospital  Clean-Up  ^!a^i 
Assembly  Line  Worker 
Automobile  Seat  Cover  Installer 


Bakerhs  Iper 
Ballroom  Fuiiiitore  Man 
BaUhmaid 
Bell  Boy 
Bindery  Woman. 

Body Sander 
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B 

Bottling  Plant  Worker 
Bowling  Lanes  Clean-Up  Man 
Box  Assembler 
Bricklayer's  Tender 
Bundler  (Garmet  Factory) 

Bus  Boy 

Butcher’s  Helper 
C 

Cafeteria  Server 

Candy  Packer 

Car  Hop 

Car  Lot  Man 

Car  Washer 

Carpenter's  Helper 

Carpet  Layer's  flelper 

Cement  Mason's  Helper 

Chalker  (Clothing  Industry) 

Charwoman 

Cobbler's  Helper 

Cook's  Helper 

Copy  Boy 

Curtain  Changer 

D 

Dairy  Helper 
DecK  Hand 

Dental  Supply  Messenger 

Department  Store  Porter 

Dishwasher 

Driver's  Helper 

Dry  Cleaner's  Helper 

E 

Egg  Candler 

Envelope  Machine  Operator 
F 


Food  Vendor 
Foundry  Worker 
Furniture  Assembler 

G 

Gardner 

Gas  Station  Attendant's  Helper 
Glazier's  Helper 
Golf  Course  Worker 

H 

Hand  Ironer 
Hand  Sewer 
Hod  Carrier 
Hospital  Cleaning  Lady 
Hospital  Laundress 
Hotel  Carpet  Washer 
Hotel  Houseman 
Hotel  Maid 
Hotel  Seamstress 
Household  Aide 

J 

Janitor's  Helper 
K 

Kennel  Man 

L 

Landscape  Gardener's  Helper 

Laundress 

Laundry  Marker 

Laundry  Mender 

Laundry  Sorter 

Laundry  Spotter 

Linen  Checker 

Linen  Room  Attendant 

Lobby  Maid 


Fabric  Cutter  M 

Farm  Hand 

Flatwork  Ironer  Maintenance  Helper 

Florist's  Helper 
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T 


Mail  Clerk 
Merchandise  Wrapper 
Markers  Assistant 
Men’s  Room  Attendant 
Mink  Ranch  Worker 
Motel  Yard  Man 
Moving  Van  Loader 

N 


News  Boy 


P 

Packer  and  Wrapper 
Painter’s  Helper 
Park  Worker 

Parking  Lot  Attendant’s  Helper 
Photo  Plant  Worker 
Plastics  Factory  Helper 
Plumber’s  Helper 
Powder  Room  Attendant 
Pressman's  Assistant 
Printer’s  Devil 
Poultry  Helper 

R 


Redcap  . . 

Refuse  Collector 
Riveter 

Roofer’s  Helper 
S 

Section  Man 
Shipping  Clerk 
Shirt  Presser 

Small  Motor  Repairman’s  Helper 

Sod  Layer 

Sprayman 

Stationary  Fireman’s  Helper 
Stevedore 

Street  Department  Worker 
Store  Display  Assistant 
Stock  Boy 

Supermarket  Carry  Out  Boy 


Tailor’s  Helper 

Telegraph  Messenger 

Theater  Usher 

Thread  Trimmer 

Tile  Setter’s  Helper 

Tire  Changer 

Toy  Stuffer 

Trap  Line  Operator 

Trash  Fireman 

Tree  Trimmer’s  Helper 

U 

Upholsterer’s  Helper 
W 

Warehouseman’s  Helper 
Well  Driller’s  Helper 
Window  Washer 
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HOW  TO  ORGANI21:  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


ACQUAINTING  THE  SCHOOL  FACULTY  WITH  THE  PROGRAM:  The  success  of  the 

program  depends  a great  deal  on  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  school 
faculty.  This  cooperation  is  impossible  unless  both  the  school  admin- 
istration and  vacultv-  recognize  the  merits  of  the  program  and  know  why 
it  is  being  added  to  the  curriculum.  The  local  superintendent  of  schools 
should  call  a conr'erence  of  tlie  school  faculty  in  order  to  bring  to  its 
attention  the  needs  of  the  less  able  youth  for  some  foom  of  occupational 
training  and  to  explain  how  the  program  will  benefit  the  student,  the 
school,  and  the  community.  School  faculties  are  generally  willing  to 
cooperate  if  they  know  the  purposes  a.id  objectives  of  the  program. 

Their  help  and  guidance  are  essential  to  the  guidance  department  in 
selecting  and  recommending  students  for  employment.  The  Occupational 
Work  Experience  Program  can  assist  in  eliminating  this  problem  as  it 
provides  a service  to  many  of  these  low  achieving  students  who  are  not 
qualified  for  the  regular  skilled  level  vocational  offerings. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  STUDENTS:  The  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program  can 

provide  students  and  the  school  with  many  advantages,  some  of  which  are: 

1.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  interest  in  a field  of 
work . 

2.  They  may  graduate  from  high  school  with  enough  work  experience 
to  make  them  employable. 

3.  It  provide.?  the  student  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  academic 
or  general  curriculum  the  desire  to  remain  in  school  and  earn 
a high  school  diploma.  - 

4.  It  assist^  the  student  who  is  in  finanical  need  to  remain  in 
school . 

5.  The  student's  experience  as  a wage  earner  will  have  helped  him 
develop  the -proper  attitude  toward  work,  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  people^,  and  a deeper  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  the  community  In  \d:iich  he  lives. 

6.  It  helps  the  student. to  make  adjustments  to  working  conditions  in 
industry  while  still  under  the  supervision  of  the  school. 

7.  The  student  is  provided  an  opportunity  to  succeed  perhaps  for 
‘the  first  time  in  a schoo.l  activity. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL: 

1.  It  does  not  have  to  purchase  equipment  since  this  is  provided 
in  the  employer's  establishment. 

2.  The  program  provides  a means  of  projecting  the  school  into  the 
comm.unity . 

3.  It  may  keep  a greater  ntomber  of  youth  in  school  for  a longer  period 
of  time. 

4.  It  provides  a direct  avenue  for  meeting  the  community's  needs  for 
unskilled  workers, 

5.  It  provides  a means  of  keeping  the  school  abreast  of  business  and 
industrial  needs. 

SCHOOL-EMPLOYER  RELATIONS:  Since  this  program  is  a cooperative  endeavor 
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between  the  school  and  business  and  industrial  employers,  it  is  essential 
that  both  employers  and  employees  be  completely  informed  regarding  the 
program  and  their  wholehearted  support  and  cooperation  secured.  Too  often 
an  employer  enters  the  program  only  to  assist  the  school,  without  being 
aware  of  the  real  merits  of  the  program.  Selecting  new  employees  has 
always  been  a serious  problem  with  employers,  especially  in  establishments 
where  the  number  of  new  employees  does  not  justify  the  operation  of  regular 
selection  and  training. programs . 

MEETING  OF  SELECTED  LABOR  REPRESENTATIVES,  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYERS: 

To  establish  and  conduct  this  type  of  educational  program,  the  local 

school  authorities  should  arrange  a meeting  of  a selected  group  of  business  and 

industrial  Leaders,  including  repi isentatives  of  any  organized  worker  groups. 

At  this  meeting  the  need  for  providing  opportunities  for  all  the  youth  of 
the  community  should  be  discussed,  together  with  various  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  such  a need.  The  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Occupational  Work 
Experience  program  should  be  explained  fully.  Special  effort  should  be. 
made  to  develop  within  the  group  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  aid  the  school  in  providing  employment 
opportunities  for  these  less  able  young  people  v^rithin  the  community  and  that 
they  either  have  to  work  for  someone  or  become  a part  of  the  unemployed  -- 
possibly  on  relief. 

ADVANTAGES  FOR  EMPLOYERS:  The  advantage^,  of  the  Occupational  Work  Experience 

Program  for  the  employer  should  be  pointed  out  to  this  group.  This  program: 

1.  Assists  the  employer  in  selecting  unskilled  and  certain  semi-skilled 
workers . 

2.  Provides  employees  with  instruction  of  general  information  value  such 
as  job  ethics,  safety  and  first  aid,  and  personal  hygiene. 

3.  Insures  continued  school  service  to  those  beginning  employees  while 
on  the  job. 

4.  Correlates  the  work  experiences  of  his  employees  with  discussion  of 
general  employment  practices  and  problems. 

5.  Allows  the  employer  to  supervise  and  help  plan  the  development  of  his 
future  employees. 

6.  Provides  a full-time  occupational  teacher  to  assist  the  employer  with 
employee  problems  at  the  level  of  this  program's  service. 

7.  This  type  of  student  tends  to  become  a satisfied  employee  and  stay  with 
the  employer. 

8.  Gives  the  employer  an  opportunity  to  render  a valuable  service  to  his 
community  through  the  public  schools. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TEACHER:  After  it  has  been  determined  that  there 

is  need  for  an  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program,  that  there  are  sufficient 
number  of  satisfactory  employment  situations,  and  that  there  are  an  adequate 
number  of  students  (15  to  25)  who  need  the  program,  the  next  step  is  to  secure 
an  occupational  teacher.  The  qualifications  of  a good  occupational  teacher  are 
diffif"’it  to  outline;  he  is  responsible  for  the  functions  of  coordinating, 
teaching,  public  relations,  and  counseling.  He  must  be  an  individual  with  the 
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abiJity  to  meet  and  deal  with  business » industrial,  and  labor  leaders  of  the 
community.  To  secure  and  maintain  their  co-operation,  he  must  be  familiar 
with  business  and  industrial  practices.  The  succes-sful  occupational  teacher 
must  have  had,  employment  experiences,  outside  the  school,  which  are  a distinct 
asset  in  supervising  the  employment  experiences  of  the  student  anu  iri  discussing 
those  general  problems  of  all  workers  in  the  classroom.  Above  all.  the  occu- 
pational teacher  must  like  people  and  be  challenged  by  working  with  the  less 
able  youth. 


QUALJ 1" ICATIONS  OF  Tllb  OCCUPATIONAL  TLACH13R:  To  meet  the  certification  requir- 

ments  of  the  Certification  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Occupational  Work  Experience  teacher  should  have  the  following  qualifications: 


Education- -Graduation  from  a college  or  university  with  a mai’or  or 
minor  in  special  educatioii--particulariy  how  to  work  with  the  academi 
cally  less  able  student. 

Note:  If  a major  or  minor  in  special  education  is  not  held,  the 

individual  shall  complete  a minimum  of  six  semester  (9  quar- 
ters) hours  of  work  in  special  education  courses  either  prior 
to  or  within  the  first  hear  of  employment.  The  individual 
will  not  be  required  to  complete  the  six  semester  hours  of 
work  in  special  education  to  continue  certification.  Instead 
he  will  need  100  clock  hours  which  can  be  accumulated  through 
our  Occupational  Work  Experience  Program  workshops  and  work- 
ing with  teacher-trainer  from  the  University  of  Toledo. 
Teaching  Experience--A  minimum  of  two  years  of  teaching  experience 
in  special  education,  one  of  the  fields  of  vocational  education  or 
other  similar  activity  shall  be  required. 

Occupational  Experience--A  minimum  of  twelve  (12)  months  of  employ- 
ment experience  (outside  of  public  education)  in  one  or  more  occu- 
pations . 

Special  Qualifications--The  individual  shall  have  a sincere  interest 
in  working  with  the  academically  less  able  student.  He  must  have 
the  personal  characteristics  that  would  tend  to  develop  in  this 
level  of  student  a respect  for,  and  a willingness  to  confide  in  him. 


STUDENT  PLACEMENT:  After  the  brief  survey  of  the  community  has  been  made 

and  students  have  been  assigned,  arrangements  should  be  made  to  send  the 
student,  with  an  introductory  memorandum,  to  an  employer  for  an  interview. 
The  em.ployer  should  be  notified  that  certain  students  are  to  be  interviewed, 
and  a definite  appointment  made  for  each  interview.  The  employer  should 
notify  the  occupational  teacher  when  he  has  tentatively  employed  a student. 
The  minimum  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program  should  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  (15)  nor  the  maximum  more  than  thirty  (30) . After  the  desig- 
nated number  of  students  have  been  accepted  by  employers,  the  occupational 
teacher  completes  the  steps  necessary  for  employing  the  student.  These 
steps  are: 


1.  Complete  the  Employment  Agreement  with  the  employer  and  the  student. 

2.  Obtain  pa:ct-time  working  certificate  for  the  student.  Ohio: 

Form  A-1  front,  A-2  back. 
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3.  Have  employer  fill  out  pledge  card.  Ohio:  Form  A-3 

4.  Physical  Examination.  Ohio;  Form  A-4  front,  A-5  back. 

5.  Obtain  age  and  schooling  certificate  for  the  student.  Ohio:  Form  B. 

Two  copies  signed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  one  for  the 
employer,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

6.  Have  student  secure  Social  Security  Number. 

7.  Prepare  in  cooperation  with  each  employer  a brief  written  description 
of  the  on-the-job  phase  of  the  program. 

8.  Order  the  necessary  reference  materials  (The  Trade  and  Industrial  In- 
structional Materials  Laboratory,  112  Townshend  Hall,  1885  Neil  Avenue, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus  10,  Ohio,  or  other  similar  laboratories 
can  be  very  helpful  in  advising  the  teacher  in  the  selection,  source, 
and  use  of  the  materials  for  the  occupational  adjustment  lessons) . 

FACILITIES  TO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  THE  SCHOOL:  The  School  is  expected  to  furnish 

adequate  classroom  facilities  for  the  occupational  class.  The  classroom  facili- 
ties for  the  occupational  class.  The  classroom  should  contain  tables  and 
chairs,  a chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  a filing  cabinet,  and  a desk  for  the 
teacher.  A small  glass'  enclosed  conference  space  should  be  provided  within 
the  classroom.  . An  adequate  supply  of  general  reference  and  resource  materials 
must  be  furnished.  The  minimum  essential  equipment  for  such  a classroom  is 
as  follows: 

Classroom  Equipment 

1.  One  four-drawer,  letter-size  file  cabinet. 

2.  One  cabinet  for  instructional  material. 

3.  -One  flat-top  teacher's  desk. 

4.  One  large  blackboard. 

.5.  Two  c6rk  bulletin  boards. 

6.  A telephone  for  the  teacher's  use. 

PROGRAM  STANDARDS:  The  program  shall  operate  within  the  following  minimum 

standards  to  receive  approval  from  the  State  Board  of  Education: 

1.  A minimum  of  15  clock  hours  each  week  shall  be  spent  in  employment 
(for  wages)  by  each  student  excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays  or  Holidays. 

2.  A minimum  of  one  half  day  shall  be  spent  in  school  by  each  enrollee, 
attending  classes  which  have  been  specially  planned  for  this  level 
student.  The  school  shall  provide  appropriate  flexibility  in  the 
regular  high  school  subjects  to  make  them  of  maximum  use  to  each^ 
s-tudent , 

3.  A minimum  of  two  45  minute  or  one  60  minute  period  daily  shall  be 
devoted  to  occupational  adjustment  instruction  and  discussion.  The 
general  problems  and  needs  of  all  workers  become  the  basis  of  this 
instruction. 

4.  All  employment  shall  follow  state  and  federal  regulations  affecting 
the  employment  of  minors. 


OCCUPATIONAL  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AGREEMENT 


Date 


1.  will  be  permitted  to  enter 

for  the  purpose  of  gaining  work  experience.  (payroll  job) 

2.  The  occupational  training  program  is  designed  to  extend  over  a (one  or  two) 
year  period  with  a minimum  of  15  hours  (during  school  hours)  per  week, 
exclusive  of  Saturday  work,  and  a maximum  of  33  hours  including  Saturday, 
required  for  the  work  experience  and  one  period  in  each  school  day  for 
occupational  information. 

3.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  student  are_ per  hr.  in  conformance  with  the 

Wage  and  Hour  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  as  amended. 

4.  The  student,  while  in  the  process  of  work  experience,  will  have  the  status 
of  student  worker,  neitsher  displacing  a regular  worker  now  employed  nor 
substituting  for  a worker  that  would  be  ordinat'ily  needed  by  the  employer. 

5.  All  complaints  shall  be  made  to  and  adjusted  by  the  instructbr. 

6.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  be  responsible  for  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
student  while  in  the  work  experience  program. 

7.  The  student;will  be  working  with  or  closely  supervised  by  

who  will  be  responsible  for  the  work  experience  of  the  student. 

8.  The  employer  ur  his  appointed  supervisor  will  make  a rating  of  the  student's 
work  each  six  weeks. 

9.  The  instructor  will  visit  each  student  regularly  at  work  and  will  become 
acquainted  with  the  person  to  whom  the  student  is  responsible  while  on  the 
j ob . 

10.  The  instructor  may  withdraw  or  transfer  the  student  when  it  is  mutually 
agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned. 

11.  The  employment  and  work  experience  of  the  student  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
federal,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

12.  The  student  will  not  be  employed  in  another  part-time  job  which  involves  work^ 
beyond  his  Occupational  Work  Experience  schedule. 


(Instructor) 


(Employer) 


(Parent  or  Guardian) 


(Student) 
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*GPADUATE  SURVEYS;  *HIGH  SCHOOL  Gf^ADUATES;  '‘BUSINESS  EDUCATinN;  OUESTIONNA PES ; VOCATIONAL  F0LL0*.VUP 
MICHIGAN 

An  analysis  of  beginning  jobs  of  the  June,  1^62,  business  education  high  school  graduates  was  the  basis  ^or 
this  study.  Of  the  641  business  education  graduates  from  17  Michigan  high  schools  who  returned  survey 
questionnaires,  4U3  indicated  that  they  were  employed  as  of  January^  1963.  The  job  classifications  repo’^ted 
were  office  clerk  (23  percent),  retail  clerk  (20  percent),  stenog^^apher-secretary  (17  percent),  typist 
(10  percent),  accounting  clerk  (7  percent),  and  others  (23  percent).  Predominant  duties  of  the  beainnino 
Vvforkers  involved  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  adding  machine,  and  other  office  machines,  and  the  performance 
of  clerical  office  tasks.  Shorthand  appears  as  a small  part  of  the  office  worker's  duties,  as  it  ranked 
lowest  among  the  office  duties  of  the  beginning  workers.  Bookkeeping  duties  did  not  appear  to  be  concent  »^ated 
on  any  one  stage  of  the  bookkeeping  process.  The  retail  wo»"ker  found  greater  oppo»-tunity  for  employment  in  th 
chain  store  and  a majority  of  those  employed  in  selling  occupations  were  engaged  in  direct  sellino  duties. 

The  survey  disclosed  that  63  percent  of  the  cooperative  training  students  remained  with  the  employer  with 
whom  they  had  taken  their  work  training.  (PS) 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  GRADUATES  OF 
SELECTED  HIGH  SCHOOL-S  IN  I4ICHIGAN 
• . by 

Helen  M.  Cloyd  and  others 

An  analysis  of  beginning  jobs  of  business  education  high  school  graduates 
was  the  basis  for  study  by  the  members  of  Delta  PL  Epsilon  at  Michigan  State 
University.  The  topic  v/as  chosen  for  research  by  Alpha  Lambda  Chapter  based  on 
a consideration  of  general  group  interest  which  held  the  promise  of  active  group 
participation.  Seventeen  schools  participated  in  the  suirvey  which  included 
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Big  Rapids  High  School 
^yron  High  School 
Dondero  High  School 
DeWitt  High  School 
E.  Lansing  High  School 
Eastern  High  School 
Everett  High  School 
Grosse  P^inte  High  School 
T.  L,  Handy  High  School 
Arthur  Hill  High  School 
Jackson  High  School 
Melvindale  High  School 
Ottawa  Hills  High  School 
Roseville  High  School 
South  High  School 
Southwestern  High  School 
Springport  High  School 
Swartz  Creek  High  School 


Big  Rapids 

Pyron 

Royal  Oak: 

DeWitt 

E.  Lansing 

Lansing 

Lansing 

Grosse  R)inte 

Bay  City 

Saginaw 

Jackson 

Melvindale 

Grand  Rapids 

Roseville 

Grand  Rapids 

Flint 

Springport 
Swartz  Creek 


The  research  methodology  consisted  of  the  following  questionnaire  sent  at 
three-month  intervals  to  June  I962  high  school  graduates  from  schools  in  which 
chapter  members  were  teaching  or  schools  vAiich  members  sponsored  for  the  study. 
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There  were  41?  students  who  indicated  the  method  by  which 
they  secured  their  jobso  Of  this  group^  37*,o  obtained  their  ?/ork 
by  direct  applicationi  55^  through  their  school;  17^  through 
friends  or  relatives;  and  11;^  by  other  meanso  In  the  total 
survey  group^  there  were  201  (45fi)  former  cooperative  training 
students  who  participated  in  the  studyo  An  average  of  seven 
business  courses  had  been  taken  by  the  graduates  surveyed o A 
majority  of  the  graduates  indicated  (67^)  that  they  did  not  have 

•i 

any  additional  schooling  since  graduation© 

The  survey  disclosed  that  63^  of  the  cooperative  training 
students  remained  with  the  employer  with  whom  they  had  taken  their 
work  trainingo  Chain  stores  accounted  for  65,©  of  the  retail  workers 
and  42^^  of  these  workers  were  not  engaged  in  direct  selling© 

, * 

CONCLUSION 

The  evidence  from  this  survey  suggests  that  beginning  jobs 
for  high  school'  graduates  from  these  selected  high  school  in 
Ifichigan  were  most  plentiful  in  the  service  and  retail  areas  of 


I 


® 

businosso  Office  clerk  and  retail  clerk  positions  appear  to  be 
the  popular  types  of  opening  jobs  for  the  high  school  graduates 
included  in  the  surveyo  The  use, of  the  typewriter  and  office 
machineSg  and  clerical  office  casks  appear  as  predominant  duties 
for  beginning  workers o In  addition  to  the  typewriter,,  the  adding 
machine  is  the  most  frequently  used  office . machine.  Telephone 
usage  and  mail  handling  appear  as  frequent  office  duties  due  to 
the  high  incidence  of  clerical  workers  in  the  surveys 

Bookkeeping  duties  do  not  appear  to  be  concentrated  on  any 
one  stage  of  the  bookkeeping  proossso  As  the  number  of  respondents 
who  indicated  bookkeeping  operations  is  in  excess  of  those  employed 
as  accounting  clerks ^ it  appears  that  many  bookkeeping  operations 
are  performed  by  off  ice;. clerks  c 

Shorthand  a>ppears  as  a small  part  of  the  offico  worker 
dutioso  Tliis  duty  ranks  the  lowest  among  the  office  duties  of 
the  beginner  workers c As  the  number  of  respondents  who  indicated 
shorthand  usage  is  in  excess  of  those  employed  as  stenographers, 
it  appears  that  many  office  clerks  perform  stenographic  duties. 

The  retail  worker  finds  greater  opportunity  for  employment 
in  the  chain  storB,  A majority  of  those  employed  in  selling 
occupations  were  engaged  in  direct  selling  dutiaso 
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PREFACE 


It  is  recognized  that  in  many  instances  the  major  interest  of  the  student  electing  industrial  arts 
is  to  use  the  tools  and  materials  found  in  the  department  and  .through  iheir  .use,  fabricate  a project  of 
his  interest.  Through  this  interest  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  instructor  to  create  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  through  many  experiences  an  awakening  to  the  many  values  and  responsibilities  of  work- 
ing with  tools  and  materials. 

Out  of  these  experiences  the  student  should  recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  cooperating 
and  working  with  others  in  the  class,  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  equipment,  the  care  of  the  shop  facili- 
ties, and  the  need  for  a plan  of  procedure  for  the  completion  of  a job.  The  student  must  become  aware 
of  honest  workmanship,  source  of  and  information  on  materials,  the  complexity  and  workings  of  industry 
and  the  part  each  play  in  the  perpetuating  of  a great  democracy.  These  and  many  more  values  come 
from  that  initial  interest. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  provide  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  a guide 
for  one  important  facet  of  many  learning  experiences,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  department.  Many  times  the  first  impression  gained  on  entering  the  department  is  the  lasting 
impression;  it  should  be  good.  Likewise,  the  impression  on  the  student  in  his  initial  contact  with  the 
teacher  should  reflect  those  attributes  the  teacher  expects  from  the  student. 

For  the  teacher  beginning  his  first  year  of  teaching,  or  even  his  first  day  of  teaching,  these  suggestions 
should  act  as  a guide  to  carry  him  through  those  eventful  first  days.  It  is  desirous  that  these  suggestions 
will  develop  a feeling  of  security  which  comes  from  well  developed  plans  and  a well  organized  depart- 
ment. For  the  administrator  it  can  act  as  a guide  for  the  improvement  of  his  program. 

In  an  attempt  to  analyze  the  job  of  teaching  for  some  of  the  common  problems  and  in  setting  up  some 
techniques  for  solving  these  problems  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  no  “blue  print”  but  many  and  varied 
ways  of  approaching  and  solving  a problem.  While  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  be  taxed  in  many 
ways,  a well  organized,  orderly  and  clean  department,  .vill  contribute  much  toward  the  assurance  of  a 
good  program  of  Industrial  Arts. 


DR.  E.  E.  HOLT 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


GLENN  A.  RICH,  Director 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
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1.  Introduction 


Potential  Offering 


Suggested  Scheduling 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


L Introduction 

Industrial  Arts  education,  a major  area  of  gen- 
eral education,  appeals  to  the  natural  instincts  of 
all  boys  and  girls.  The  nature  of  its  content,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  offered,  the  possibilities 
it  offers  for  permitting  the  boys  and  girls  to  de- 
velop their  natural  curiosities  and  delve  into  the 
many  intricacies  of  our  industrial  world,  necessi- 
tates and  permits  an  organization,  which  is  demo- 
cratic. Experience  in  a well  organized,  orderly 
and  clean  shop  should  be  one  of  the  first  pre- 
requisites and  goals  of  the  qualified  instructor  for 
his  boys  and  girls.  Thes6  prerequisites  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  assuring  a better  program,  a 
more  workman-like  attitude  of  students,  and  a 
better  understanding  by  the  students  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  group  participation,  not  only 
their  class  work,  but  in  their  homes  and  the 
ustrial  world  in  which  they  will  be  partici- 
pants. 

The  organization  and  the  administration  of  the 
industrial  arts  department  varies  very  little  in 
principle,  regardless  of  the  size  and  type  of  de- 
partment, or  the  type  of  school  system — county, 
exempted  village  or  city.  Due  to  variances  found 
in  the  above,  organization  will  differ  in  degree 
and  by  necessity.  The  degree  of  variability  will 
be  determined  by  such  factors  as  class  size,  type 
of  shop,  adequacy  of  facilities,  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment and  breadth  of  program. 

Factors  also  to  be  considered  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Industrial  Arts  depart- 
ment will  be  whether  it  is  a one-teacher  depart- 
ment, a multi-teacher  department  or  a large  school 
system  where  a supervisor  for  the  total  program 
is  available. 

Again,  the -principle-of  shop-organization  will  be 
similar,  for  the  one-teacher  department  the  re- 
sponsibilities will  evolve  upon  the  instructor;  for 
those  systems  with  a multiple-teacher  department, 
a department  head  is  recommended;  for  those 
larger  systems  with  several  schools  within  the 
system,  a supervisor  is  recommended.  For  the 
larger  systems  with  an  Industrial  Arts  supervisor, 
it  is  well  that  each  department  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion have . a designated  department  head.  The 
duties  of  those  responsible  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  program,  whether  in  the 
smaller  system  or  in  the  larger  system,  will  be 
comparable. 


POTENTIAL  OFFERINGS 

The  type  of  industrial  experiences  offered  in  the 
shops  is  limited  only  by  the  space  available, 
finances,  training  of  the  instructor  and  the  needs 
or  dictates  of  the  community.  Below  is  a com- 
prehensive list  of  offerings  given  in  shops  through- 
out the  country, 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing 

2.  Drawing  and  Planning 

3.  Machine  Drawing 

4.  Industrial  Drafting 

5.  Architectural  Drawing 

6.  Blue-print  Reading 

7.  Sheet  Metal  Drawing 

8.  Sign  and  Poster  Work 

9.  Graphic  Arts 

10.  Printing 

11.  Blockprinting 

12.  Bookbinding  ■ 

13.  Photography 

14.  Silk  Screen 

15.  General  Metal 

16.  Machine  Shop 

17.  Sheet  Metal 

18.  Forging 

19.  Foundry 

20.  Welding 

21.  Hand  Metal 

22.  Ornamental  Iron 

23.  Heat  Treating 

24.  Art  Metal 

25.  Electricity 

26.  House  wiring 

27.  Radio 

28.  Hand  woodworking 

29.  Machine  Woodwork 
30;  Cabinet  making 

31.  Woodfinishing 

32.  Woodcarving 

33.  Upholstery 

34.  ■ Patternmaking 

35.  Aeronautics 

36.  Junior  Aviation 

37.  Auto  Mechanics 

38.  Engine 

39.  General  Power  Mechanics 

40.  Farm  Mechanics 

41.  Industrial  Mechanics 

42.  Carpentry 

43.  Building  Maintenance 


44.  Home  Mechanics 

45.  Cement  and  Concrete 

46.  Home  Repair 

47.  Plumbing 

48.  Arts  and  Crafts 

49.  Plastics 

50.  Leather 

51.  Modelmaking 

52.  Plaster  Carving 

53.  Jewelry 

54.  Kenne  Cement 

55.  Basketry 

56.  Beadcraft 

57.  Braiding  and  Knotting 

58.  Rope  Work 

59.  Ceramics 

60.  Weaving 

Scheduling  for  Industrial  Arts 

Varying  factors  from  school  to  school  will  enter 
into  the  scheduling  for  industrial  arts.  The  poten- 
tial or  actual  number  of  students  ’electing  indus- 
trial arts,  the  facilities,  the  teacher  availability, 
all  of  which  may  be  affected  by  the  size  of  the 
high  school  enrollment. 

Those  schools  having  the  7th  and  8th  grade  com- 
bined and  using  the  same  facilities  for  industrial 
arts,  present  another  factor  in  the  scheduling  of 
facilities. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  the  Ohio  High 
School  Standards  for  Industrial  Arts  education, 
e.g.  drawings,  woodwork,  general  metals  and 
electricity  can  be  scheduled,  regardless  of  any  fac- 
tor and  should  be,  if  the  student  is  to  have  experi- 
ences in  all  areas  available.  The  scheduling  of 
recommended  areas  above  the  minimum  require- 
ments can  also  be  included.  Careful  allocation  of 
available  time  is  the  prime  factor  in  scheduling 
a broad  program.  Industrial  Arts  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  and  should  be 
a broad  offering. 

-Some-school  systems  do  schedule  by  areas,  how- 
ever, for  the  majority  of  schools  jt  is  recommended 
that  the  curriculum  for  Industrial  Arts  be  indi- 
cated as  Industrial  Arts,  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  In  order 
to  have  continuity,  the  areas  to  be  offered  in  each 
should  be  indicated. 

If  at  all  possible,  those  selecting  the  industrial 
arts  curriculum  should  have  had  experiences  in 
the  four  areas  by  the  end  of  the  10th  grade  or 


Industrial  Arts  II.  The  program  for  the  11th  and 
12th  grade  or  Industrial  Arts  HI  and  IV  may  be 
somewhat  flexible.  Any  new  areas  above  the  mini- 
mum and  certain  areas  which  are  more  compatable 
to  these  grade  levels  can  be  scheduled,  some  spe- 
cialization in  the  area  of  the  student’s  interest 
can  be  permitted,  or  the  scheduling  may  be  similar 
to  Industrial  Arts  I and  II,  with  emphasis  on 
advanced  work.  Specialization,  except  in  approved 
cases,  is  normally  confined  to  the  12th  grade  or 
Industrial  Arts  IV. 

In  a one  teacher  department  the  organization 
is  flexible  in  that  the  students  can  be  rotated  from 
area  to  area  at  will,  however,  unless  the  facilities 
are  extremely  small  and  the  various  areas  are  not 
adequately  equipped  it  is  recommended  that  the 
semester,  or  in  some  situations  on  a part  of  a sem- 
ester basis  be  used  as  the  unit  for  rotating.  This 
applies  particularly  to  the  9th  and  10th  grades  or 
Industrial  Arts  I and  II  and  the  following  is  sug- 


gested: 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  I 

DRAWING 1st  Semester 

WOODWORK  2nd  Semester 

OR 

DRAWING  AND 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 1st  Semester 

■ WOODWORK  AND 

PLASTICS  2nd  Semester 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  II 

DRAWING 1st 'Semester 

GENERAL  METALS 2nd  Semester 

’ OR 

DRAWING-^9  weeks 1st  Semester 

ELECTRICITY-^9  weeks 1st  Semester 

GENERAL  METALS 2nd  Semester 


Experiences  in  the  graphic  arts  area  if  not  a gen- 
eral unit  offering  and  located  in  the  drawing  room 
can  be  provided  by  rotation  on  an  assignment  for 
a .period  of  time  from  the  drawing  program.  Time 
from  the  woodworking  assignment  can  be  allo- 
cated for  plastics. 

Many  combinations  of  scheduling  can  be  worked 
out.  It  is  important  that  there  is  continuity  in  the 
offering,  in  the  instruction,  that  broad  experiences 
are  offered  and  somewhat  equal  emphasis  on*  all 
areas  is  assured  by  the  completion  of  four  years 
of  work. 
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PROPOSED  SCHEDULING  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

ONE  TEACHER  DEPARTMENT— COMPREHENSIVE  SHOP 


9th  Grade 
10th  Grade 
11th  & 12th  Grade 
7th  & 8th  Grade 


1 Section  (A)  Industrial  Arts  I 
1 Section  (B)  Industrial  Arts  II 
1 Section  (C)  Industrial  Arts  III  & IV 
7th  (D)  8th  (E)  Industrial  Arts — Exploratory 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

PER 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THUR. 

FRI. 

PER 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THUR. 

FRI. 

1 

DRAWING 

I.A.-I-A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

WOOD 

I.A.-I 

— 

— 

■ ' ^ 

2 

DRAWING 

I-A.-I-A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

WOOD 

T.A.-I 

— 

— 

— 

3 

DRAWING 

I.A.-II-B 



3 

ELEC.  & 
METAL 
I-A.-II-B 

• 

4 

DRAWING 

I.A.-II-B 

— 

4 

ELEC.  & 
METAL 
I.A.-II-B 

6 

IND.  ARTS 
III&IV-C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

IND.  ARTS 
III  & IV-C 

— 

^ 

— 

7 

IND.  ARTS 
III  & IV-C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

IND.  ARTS 
III  & IV-C 

— 

— 

8 

7 th  Grade 

7th 

8th 

8th 

8th 

8 

7th 

7th 

7th 

8th 

8th 

9 

7th  Grade 

7th 

8th 

8th 

8th 

9 

7th 

7th 

7th 

8th 

8th 

Students  in  Industrial  Arts  I & II  will  he  rotated  on  a semester  basis  in  each  of  four  areas.  Drawing, 
woodwork,  general  metals  and  electricity,  other  areas  can  be  included.  A time  schedule  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Students  in  Industrial  Arts  III  and  IV  may  have  the  following  options: 

1.  Rotated  on  a semester  basis  in  selected  areas. 

2.  Rotated  on  a yearly  basis  in  selected  areas. 

3.  Permitted  to  specialize. with  approval,  in  one  area. 
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ONE  AND  ONE  HALF  OR  TWO  TEACHER  DEPARTMENT 

COMPREHENSIVE  SHOP 

9th  Grade — 3 Sections  A.B.C. 

10th  Grade — 1 Section  D. 

11th  & 12th  Grade — 1 Section  E. 

7th  & 8th  Grade— 2 or  3 double  periods  or  single  periods. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

FIRST 'SEMESTER 

PER. 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THU. 

FRI. 

PER.  MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THU. 

FRI. 

1 

DRAWING 
9th— A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 WOOD 

9th— B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

DRAWING 
9th — A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 WOOD' 

9th— B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

DRAWING 
9th— C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 METAL  & 

ELEC.— 10th 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

DRAWING 
9th— C 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 METAL  & 

ELEC.— 10th 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

6 

DRAWING 
11th  & 12th-E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

7 

DRAWING 
11th  & 12th— E 

A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

8 

7th  & 8th 

8 

9 

7th  & 8th 

9 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 


SECOND  SEMESTER  SECOND  SEMESTER 


PER. 

MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THU. 

FRI. 

PER.  MON. 

TUE. 

WED. 

THU. 

FRI. 

1 

DRAWING 
9th— B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 WOOD 

9th — A 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

2 

DRAWING 
9th— B 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

2 WOOD 

9 th — A 

— 

— 

3 

DRAWING 
10th— D 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 WOOD 

9th— C 

— 

— 

— 

4 

DRAWING 
10th— D 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 ■ WOOD 

9th— C 

— 

— 

6 

6 nth  & 12th— E 

. 

— 

— 

— 

7 

7 nth  & 12th— E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^8 

7th  & 8th 

8 

9 

7th  & 8th 

9 

i 


f 
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Three  or  More  Teachers — General  Unit  or  Unit  Shops 

3 Teachers — 3 Shops 

4 Teachers — 3 Shops 

a.  100%  utilization. 

b.  30  period  per  week  per  teacher. 

c.  Double  periods — ninety  (90)  minutes. 

Potential  Industrial  Arts — Sections 
9th  Grade — 4 sections — 1,  2,  3,  4. 

10th  Grade — 3 sections — 5,  6,  7. 

11th  Grade — 2 sections — 8,  9. 

12th  Grade — 1 section — 10* 

For  a multi-teacher  department  with  general  unit  or  unit  shops,  various  combination  of  scheduling  may 
be  developed.  In  schools  with  large  enrollment  in  industrial  arts  and  minimum  of  facilities,  quite  often 
one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  of  shops  can  be  used.  While  this  assures  high  utilization  of  the  shop 
facilities  it  does  not  provide  free  time  for  the  care  and  organization  of  the  facilities. 

The  following  variation  can  be  considered.  With  three  teachers  and  three  shop  areas.  Three  sections  of 
75  students  can  be  handled  in  one  (1)  double  period. 


Sections — 1,  2,  3. 

Shops — ^Wood,  metals,  drawing. 
Teachers — A.  B.  C. 


A~DRAWING 

B— WOOD 

C— METALS 

PER. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

PER. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

PER. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

I 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

•3 

II 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

II 

3 

3 

1 

X 

1 

II 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

A— DRAWING 

B— WOOD 

C— METALS 

PER. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

PER. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

PER. 

M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

I 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

1 , 

1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

II 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

II 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

II 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

III 

5 

5 

7 

7 

4 

III 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 

III 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

IV 

5 

5 

7 

7 

4 ■ 

IV 

7 

7 

4 

4- 

7 

IV 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

V 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

V 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

V 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

VI 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

VI 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

VI 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

VII 

- 

- 

VII- 

• 

- 

VII  ■ 

. - - 

- 

‘ - 

— 

VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

* 12th  Grade,  No.  10  can  elect  to  specialize  in  one  (1)  area  for  the  year  or  can  elect  two  (2)  areas  on 
a semester  basis. 
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specialization  can  be  permitted  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades  with  rotation  by  semesters.  It 
may  be  found  that  requests  for  specialization  will 
not  warrant  the  scheduling  of  special  classes.  Such 
students  can  be  scheduled  throughout  the  year  in 
other  class  periods. 

To  operate  the  above  program  with  three  teach- 
ers will  be  a tremendous  load.  However,  it  can  be 
operated  with  four  teachers  but  leaving  little  time 
for  care  and  organization  of  each  department. 

School  systems  of  the  enrollment  indicated 
above  operating  on  the  6-3-3  plan  will  find  the  load 
in  the  senior  high  shop  much  relieved. 

Scheduling  for  the  junior  high  program  will 
necessitate  planning  10  forty-five  minute  periods— 
5 double  periods— for  the  9th  grade.  Any  of  the 


above  suggested  scheduling  can  be  considered. 

The  above  does  not  provide  for  the  7th  and  8th 
grade  programs.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  the  program. 

For  the  7th  and  8th  grades  the  program  will  be 
exploratory  with  experiences  in  a number  of  areas 
being  required. 

Areas  to  be  encouraged  will  provide  exploratory 
experiences  in  sketching,  woods,  metals,  electric- 
ity, printing,  linoleum  blocks,  plastics,  leather 
and/or  any  materials  of  a crafts  nature.  Mate- 
rials of  a hobby  nature  can  be  worked  in  with 
the  above. 

The  above  areas  apportioned  over  the  two  year 
period  will  permit  time-  for  a limited  number  of 
projects  in  each  phase. 


2.  Departmental  Organization 


Drawing 

Wood 

Auto- 

motives 

and 

Gen. 

Graphic 

Metals 

Arts 

Crafts 

Electricity 

The  General  or 
Comprehensive  General  Shop 


GENERAL  METALS  AREA 

Machine  Shop 
Sheet  Metal 
Bench  Metal 
Forge 
Foundry 
Welding 


The  General  Unit  Shop 


MACHINE  SHOP 

A' specific  phase  of  the 
General  Metals  Area 

The  Unit  Shop 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION 


The  organization  o£  an  industrial  arts  depart- 
ment evolves  around  the  potentiality  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  potential  Industrial  Arts  students,  the 
availability  of  teacher  personnel,  and  the  adequacy 
of  facilities. 

Depending  on  those  factors,  the  department  may 
be  organized  in  one  of  three  types  of  shops  or  a 
combination  of  these,  e.g.  the  general  or  compre- 
hensive general  shop,  the  general  unit  shop,  or  the 
unit  shop. 

The  General  or  Comprehensive  General  Shop 

The  general  or  comprehensve  general  shop  fits 
well  into  a school  system  whose  enrollment  justi- 
fies only  one  teacher  for  industrial  arts.  This  type 
of  shop  permits  the  addition  of  a part  time  teacher 
as  enrollment  or  demands  increase.  It  is  an  eco- 
nomical plan  for  providing  a wide  range  of  ac- 
tivities and  should  include  the  opportunity  for 
experience  'in  drawing,  general  woodwork,  gen- 
eral metals  and  electricity.  Experience  in  other 
areas  of  an  industrial  nature  can  be  included. 

Characteristics  of  the  General  or  Comprehensive 

General  Shop 

1.  F acilities 

a.  Shop  area;  provides  opportunities  for  a 
wide  range  of  experiences  in  many  areas 
in  one  room. 

b.  Drawing,  Planning  and  Graphic  Arts  (ad- 
joining the  shop  area). 

2.  Organization 

a.  All  areas  may  be  in  operation  at  one  time 

b.  Pupils  rotate  through  areas 

c.  Requires  efficient  organization 

d.  High  utilization  of  shop  facilities 

3.  Equipping  the  Shop 

a.  A minimum  of  equipment  required,  in 
each  area 

b.  Some  duplication  is  eliminated 

c.  Standard  equipment  is  recommended 

4.  The  Teacher 

a.  Requires  above  average  experiences  in 
many  areas 

b.  Special  training  in  general  shop  organiza- 
tion is  of  value 

c.  Integration  of  the  experiences  in  many 
areas  possible 


For  those,  where  facilities  and  finances  are 
available,  each  area  should  be  equipped  so  that 
they  can  be  operated  on  a general  unit  plan  or  at 
least  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  operate 
more  than  two  areas  at  one  time.  This  will  also 
permit  more  specialization  at  the  upper  grade 
levels. 

The  General  Unit  Shop 

The  general  unit  shop  provides  experiences  in 
several  phases  of  work  in  a specific  field  of  in- 
dustry, e.g.,  a general  unit  shop  for  metals,  will 
include  machine  shop,  sheet  metal,  bench  metal, 
forge,  foundry  and  welding.  This  is  normally 
under  the  direction  of  one  instructor.  However, 
for  scheduling  purposes  in  some  school  systems, 
more  than  one  instructor  may  be  assigned  to  this 
shop  during  the  week. 

Characteristics  of  the  General  Unit  Shop 

1.  Activities  located  in  one  room 

a.  Wide  range  of  experiences  for  students  in 
many  areas  of  a specific  field. 

b.  Permits  integration  of  various  phases  of 
similar  nature. 

c.  Students  receive  a more  complete  picture 
. of  a particular  field  of  industry. 

2.  Equipping  the  Shop 

a.  Standard  equipment  recommended. 

b.  Requires  several  units  of  equipment  for 
each  area,  per  pupil. 

c.  Larger  schools  will  have  some  special 
equipment. 

3.  Organization 

a.  Group  instruction  possible. 

b.  Flexible  in  meeting  student’s  needs. 

c.  Integration  of  work  of  several  phases  of 
one  field. 

4.  One  Teacher 

a.  Wide  range  of  experiences. 

b.  Permits  and  can  require  more  specializa- 
tion of  the  teacher. 


The  Unit  Shop 


The  unit  shop  provides  work  experiences  in  a 
single  phase  of  a field  of  industry,  e.g.,  the  machine 
shop  phase  of  a general  metals  area  or  the  cabinet 
making  phase  of  a general  woodworking  labora- 
tory. 

Characteristics  of  a Unit  Shop 

1.  One  Room 

a.  Large  range  of  experiences  in  one  phase 
of  a specific  field. 

b.  High  specialization  possible. 

2.  One  Teacher 

a.  Special  training  essential. 

b.  Teacher  for  each  phase  of  work. 


c.  Individual  instruction  simplied. 

d.  Vocational  emphasis  possible. 

3.  Limited  to  one  phase 

a.  Greater  student  specialization. 

b.  Scope  is  limited. 

c.  Possibilities  for  coordination  with  other 
phases  limited. 

4.  Equipment 

a.  More  of  the  industrial  type. 

b.  Some  special  equipment. 

c.  Must  be  adequate  to  meet  needs  of  class 
size. 

d.  Duplication  will  be  found. 
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3.  Departmental  Administration 


The  Teachers  and  His  Responsibilities  to: 


The  Shop 


The  Student 


The  Public 


His  Profession 
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DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 


The  administration  of  the  industrial  arts  depart- 
ment and  the  duties  involved  will  be  similar, 
whether  it  is  a one-teacher  department  or  a large 
city  system  with  a designated  head  as  supervisor. 

In  each  situation  the  designated  head  or  super- 
visor is  responsible  to  the  administrative  head  of 
the  school  system.  For  the  operation  of  the  various 
shop  units,  the  teacher  is  responsible  to  the  depart- 
ment or  to  the  administrative  head,  which  ever 
is  the  next  in  chain  of  command. 

Upon  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  industrial  arts  department,  will  fall  the  duties 
of  developing,  or  through  cooperation  with  others, 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  of 
planning  new  facilities  or  expanding  old  facilities, 
preparing  requisitions  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  of  the  department,  and  keeping  the  admin- 
istrative head  informed  at  all  times  on  develop- 
ments. 

The  Teacher  and  His  Responsibilities 

Educationally,  the  industrial  arts  teacher  has 
responsibilities  for  his  program,  to  the  student,  to 
the  school,  and  to  the  community.  Every  indus- 
trial arts  teacher  has  responsibilities  for  miaking 
his  part  of  the  school  curriculum  a wholesome, 
satisfying  experience.  He  must  meet  his  admin- 
istrative and  educational  responsibilities  success- 
fully if  this  is  to  be  attained. 

Responsibilities  for  His  Program 

1.  Plan  and  maintain  a course  of  study 
(flexible)  for  all  grade  levels  and  all  areas. 

2.  Be  alert  on  new  developments. 

3.  Present  a broad  program  in  light  of  the 
objectives  and  purpose  of  industrial  arts. 
Must  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of 
the  Ohio  High  School  Standards  for  Indus- 
trial Arts  Education. 

4.  Make  the  best  possible  use  of  equipment 
and  facilities  available. 

5.  Plan  for  additional  university  work. 

6.  Plan  for  industrial  experience. 

Responsibility  to  the  Shop 

The  general,  atmosphere  in  the  shop  will  reflect 
directly  the  administrative  abilities  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Students  will  exhibit  an  absorbing  interest 
in  their  various  jobs  because  tools  and  materials 
are  available  and  because  they  have  become  a 
part  of  a definite  shop  organization.  In  helping  to 
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bring  about  such  an  atmosphere,  the  shop  instruc- 
tor should  see  that: 

1.  The  shop  is  properly  equipped  and  main- 
tained. 

2.  An  industrial  arts  library  is  maintained. 

3.  Suitable  subject  matter  is  selected. 

4.  Books  and  references  for  his  curriculum 
are  available. 

5.  Necessary  materials  and  supplies  are 
ordered  in  ample  time  to  be  on  hand  when 
needed. 

6.  An  adequate  pupil  personnel  system  is 
functioning. 

7.  A method  for  checking  tools  and  equipment 
is  placed  in  operation. 

8.  An  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment  is 
maintained. 

9.  Records  and  reports  required  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  prepared  and  turned  in  on 
time. 

10.  A safety  program  is  maintained  (safety  de- 
vices, first  aid  supplies,  safety  reports,  and 
safety  instruction  and  posters). 

11.  An  industrial  arts  filing  system  is  main- 
tained. 

12.  An  industrial  arts  club  is  formed,  if  prac- 
tical. 

Responsibility  to  the  School 

A good  shop  administration  will  be  felt  in  other 
departments  throughout  the  school  system.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  administration  has 
a responsibility  toward  the  shop  in  seeing  that 
there  is  a minimum  of  interference  from  jobs 
such  as  fixing  broken  chairs  and  tables,  repairing 
bleachers,  and  other  school  maintenance.  In  dis- 
charging his  administrative  duties  to  the  school, 
the  shop  instructor  should: 

1.  Help  to  make  industrial  arts  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  rather  than 
a special  subject. 

2.  Keep  the  school  informed  of  activities  in 
his  department. 

3.  Efficiently  discharge  any  other  duties  as- 
signed him,  such  as  homeroom,  study  hall, 
hall  duty,  teachers  meetings,  etc. 

4.  Make  a special  effort  to  coordinate  his  work 
with  that  of  other  departments  of  the 
school. 
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5.  Accept  assignments  in  other  subject  fields 
where  part-time  departments  are  in  opera- 
tion. 

6.  Avoid  over  emphasis  of  other  teacher  as- 
signments to  the  detriment  of  industrial 
arts. 

Responsibility  to  the  Public 

The  industrial  arts  instructor  should  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  bring  the  school  and  the  public  into 
closer  contact.  He  should  realize  the  importance 
of  the  public  support  for  his  program.  He  should 
realize  the  value  to  be  gained  by  being  personally 
acquainted  with  the  parents  of  his  students.  In 
this  connection  he  should: 

1.  Spend  wisely  the  funds  allocated  to  his  de- 
partment. 

1.  Make  a special  effort  to  display  the  opera- 
tion of  his  shop  to  the  public  through  “open 
house”  or  special  visitation  arrangements. 

3.  Prepare  an  outline  of  the  program  planned 
and  send  this  home  for  the  parents  review. 
(See  appendix) 

4.  Seize  every  opportunity  to  speak  to  serv- 
ice organizations;  PTA,  or  any  other 
groups,  regarding  pertinent  phases  of  his 
work. 

5.  Arrange  trips  to  local  industrial  plants,  in- 
vite key  officials  of  these  plants  to  speak 
to  his  classes. 

6.  Provide  items  of  interest  to  local  news- 
papers. 

7.  Dress  appropriately  and  neatly  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

8.  Use  radio  and  TV  scripts  when  possible. 

Responsibility  to  the  Student 

The  good  industrial  arts  instructor  is,  above  all, 
a teacher.  His  educational  responsibilities  -rest 
primarily  with  his  students.  Under  his  leadership, 
they  should  grow  steadily  in  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. In  fostering  this  growth  he  should: 

1.  Be  familiar  with  the  home  and  background 
of  each  of  his  students, 

2.  Strive  to  rehabilitate  students  who  have 
been  unable  to  adapt  themselves  to  other 
subjects. 

3.  Show  a genuine  appreciation  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  each  student  on  all 
ability  levels. 


4.  Help  his  students  to  have  new  experiences 
through  carefully  planned  class  demonstra- 
tions, individual  help,  instruction  sheets, 
special  reference  materials,  and  other  class 
helps. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment, he  may  do  much  to  help  students  who 
are  failing  in  other  areas.  However,  the  school  ad- 
ministration should  see  that  the  industrial  arts 
department  is  not  used  as  a dumping  ground  for 
such  students.  The  industrial  arts  teacher  should 
maintain  the  scholastic  standards  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  classroom  work. 

Responsibility  to  his  Profession 

As  an  educator,  his  educational  responsibility 
to  the  school  also  includes  his  belonging  to  and 
participating  in  professional  organizations.  Gen- 
eral teaching  organizations  include: 

1.  Local  teacher  association  (city  or  county) 

2.  District  association 

3.  Ohio  Education  Association 

4.  National  Education  Association 

Industrial  arts  organizations  include: 

1.  Local  (city  or  county) 

2.  Area  and/or  district 

3.  Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Association 

4.  National  (American  Industrial  Arts  Associ- 
ation, American  Vocational  Association) 

5.  Engineering  associations 

6.  Professional  fraternities  or  societies 

Responsibility  to  the  Community 
The  industrial  arts  teacher  is  not  making  the 
most  of  his  position  if  he  limits  his  time  entirely 
to  his  daytime  classes.  Hobby  groups  or  adult 
classes  may  be  a means  for  promoting  a fine  rela- 
tionship between  himself,  his  department,  and  the 
community.  When  such  a program  is  provided, 
remuneration  to  the  instructor  for  the  extra  work 
should  be  provided  by  the  administration  or  by 
fees  from  the  participants.  Below  are  a number 
of  suggestions  for  the  organizations  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  a program. 

Planning  Evening  Classes 

1,  Secure  approval  of  the  administration. 

2.  Talk  to  a number  of  parents  or  other  adults 
in  the  community  to  determine  what  type 
of  adult  activity  seems  to  be  advisable. 
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3.  Sound  out — know  hobbyists  or  craftsmen 
in  the  community — to  determine  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  devote  some  of 
their  time  to  such  a program. 

4.  For  the  hobby  group,  announce  time  and 
place  for  an  organizational  meeting. 

5.  Have  the  .group  organize  itself  according 
to  hobby  interests. 

6.  Determine  amount  and  type  of  supplies 
needed. 

7.  Set  up  a set  of  account  books  for  this  group. 

8.  If  at  all  possible,  provide  locker  space  or 
storage  space  for  unfinished  work. 

9.  Have  on  hand  as  many  catalogues  or 
sources  of  supply  as  possible. 

10.  Provide  reference  material. 

11.  If  tools  are  distributed  from  a tool  crib, 
arrange  to  have  a dependable  person  on 
duty  each  meeting  night. 

12.  Set  up  a clean-up  routine. 

Load 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  industrial  arts  field,  as  well  as  in  any  of  the 
other  subjects,  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  teach- 
ing load,  it  is  evident  that  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  those  factors  which  comprise 


the  teaching  load.  Double  period  subjects  should 
have  free  time  during  the  day  for  program  plan- 
ning and  organization. 

Factors  Affecting  Load 

An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  a teacher  will  find 
that  the  major  factors  affecting  the  load  of  the 
teacher  will  fall  under  the  following  responsi- 
bilities: : 

1.  Teaching  duties 

2.  Administrative  duties 

3.  Supervision  of  study  halls 

4.  Supervision  of  extra-curricular  activities 

5.  Advisory  and  counseling  work 

6.  Community  contacts 

Other  factors  affecting  the  teaching  load  are  the 
length  of  the  school  day,  class  size,  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  work  taught  and  subject  combina- 
tions. The  actual  teaching  load  for  the  industrial 
arts  program  will  be  affected  by  the  adequacy 
of  the  facilities  and  equipment  available.  For  ef- 
ficient operation,  the  laboratory  should  not  be 
overcrowded.  In  all  shops,  the  number  of  pupils 
that  can  be  accommodated  is  approximately  50% 
of  the  number  of  work  stations  provided.  With 
the  above  conditions  met,  twenty-four  pupils 
maximum  per  class  or  teacher  is  recommended. 
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4.  Responsibilities  and  Duties  of  the  Teacher 


Teaching 


Administrative 


Supervisory 


Group  Participating 


Miscellaneous 


RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  TEACHER 


For  the  teacher  in  his  first  year,  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  befalling  him  may  at  first  seem 
staggering.  These  will  vary  from  system  to  sys- 
tem, however,  it  is  well  that  not  only  the  new 
teachers,  but  those  with  experience,  should  have 
an  understanding  of  these  duties  and  a profes- 
sional attitude  toward  them. 

Teaching  Duties: 

1.  Development  of  an  industrial  arts  curricu- 
lum 

2.  Planning  the  individual  courses 

3.  Lesson  planning 

4.  Daily  preparation 

5.  Preparation  of  materials  for  teaching 

6.  Presenting  the  instruption 

7.  Individual  supervision  and  guidance 

8.  Testing  - 

9.  Reports  to  parents 

10.  Safety  instruction 

Administrative  Duties: 

1.  Organization  of  the  department  (Work 
with  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  de- 
partment head,  or  supervisor) 

2.  Shop  planning  and  organization 

3.  Material  selection  and  procurement 

4.  Equipment  selection 

5.  Supervising  maintenance 

6.  Records  and  filing 

Supervisory  Duties; 

1.  Regular  study  hall  assignments 

2.  Irregular  and  substitute  study  hall  assign- 
ments 

3.  Sponsor  of  club  (industrial  arts,  hobby, 
Hi-Y,  etc.) 

4.  Class  sponsor  or  advisor 

5.  Athletic  contests,  plays,  gate  assignments, 
etc. 

Advisory  and  Counseling  Works: 

1.  Assistance  to  regular  counselor 

2.  Educational  guidance  to  students 

3.  Vocational  guidance  to  students,  assistance 
in  getting  jobs 

4.  Scheduling  students  for  classes 

5.  Advising  with  officers  and  committees  of 
extra-curricular  activities 


Work  on  Individual  and  Group  Projects:  ^ 

1.  Curriculum  studies 

2.  Course  revision 

3.  Laboratory  planning  and  remodeling 
Community  Contacts 

1.  Cooperative  relations  with  local  industries 
and  unions 

2.  Cooperative  relations  with  other  educa- 
tional institutions 

3.  Cooperation  with  churches,  PTA  groups, 
service  clubs,  recreational  groups,  booster 
clubs,  and  chamber  of  commerce. 

Shop  Maintenance: 

1.  Sharpen  hand  tools 

2.  Sharpening  power  tools,  saws,  and  cutters 

3.  Oiling  tools  and  equipment 

4.  Adjusting  and  conditioning  equipment 

5.  Repair  and  replacement  of  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  accessories 

6.  Preparing  equipment  for  summer  recess 

7.  Preparing  equipment  for  opening  of  school 
in  the  fall 

Miscellaneous  Duties: 

1.  Building  playground  equipment 

2.  Supervision  and  building  of  stage  equip- 
ment 

3.  Building  odds  and  ends  for  administration 
and  teachers 

Maximum  Loads: 

The  industrial  arts  teacher  in  a secondary  school 
is  a “regular”  teacher.  He  should  assume  the  same 
responsibilities  and  hhve  the  same  privileges  as 
all  other  members  of  the  staff.  His  teaching  is  a 
part  of  general  education,  meaning  education  for 
all.  In  taking  this  point  of  view,  it  is  assumed 
that  an  industrial  arts  teacher,  because  of  peculiar 
duties  connected  with  his  work  in  handling  and 
maintaining  supplies,  equipment,  and  records, 
shall,  have  some  lime  assigned  for  these  spjeoial 
duties.  Therefore,  the  load  for  an  industrial  arts 
teacher  in  schools  organized  on  an  eight,  forty- 
five  minute  periods  basis  is  recommended  as  six 
class  periods  per , day.  When  six,  sixty  minute 
periods  are  used,  five  (5)  periods  of  class  work  are 
recommended  as  a normal  load.  The  industrial 
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arts  teacher  should  have  at  least  one  period  each 
day  that  is  free  of  study  hall  or  other  activities 
to  properly  care  for  the  shop. 

Extra  Services: 

The  industrial  arts  teacher,  because  of  his  back- 
ground and  type  of  facilities,  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  many  odd  and  sundrious  jobs — e.  a.,  general 
school  maintenance,  production  of  shop  equipment 
and  accessories  and  many  others.  Primarily,  the 
industrial  arts  facilities  and  the  instructor  has  to 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  boys  and  girls  educational  experiences  which 
will,  contribute  to  their  growth.  Exploitation  of 
the  student’s  opportunities  and  the  instructor’s 
talents  for  other  than  that  which  has  educational 
value,  shall  be  deplored  and  discouraged. 

In  any  industrial  arts  department,  a teacher 
should  expect  to  do  a reasonable  amount  of 
maintenance  to  his  own  shop,  but  certainly  should 
not  be  expected  lo  do  the  types  of  work  just  men- 


tioned in  addition  to  his  own  teaching  load.  Com- 
petent maintenance  men  should  be  employed  to 
do  this  work  or  the  industrial  arts  teacher  should 
be  employed  during  the  summer  months.  Where 
teachers  are  asked  to  do  this  work,  three  alternate 
plans  are  suggested. 

1.  Relieve  the  industrial  arts  teacher  of  other 
extra  curricular  activities. 

Pay  the  teacher  for  such  services  rendered 
above  the  normal  teaching  load 
3.  A combination  of  plans  mentioned  in  (1) 
and  (2)  above 

Where  work  for  the  school  fits  into  the  pi'ogram 
and  can  be  done  by  the  industrial  arts  department, 
control  should  be  placed  so  that  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  regular  instructions.  All  such  work 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  instructor,  approved 
by  the  administrative  head,  scheduled  and  routed 
to  the  instructor  in  ample  time  for  inclusion  in  his 
program. 


5.  Classroom  Administration 


Pre-school  Duties 


Starting  the  First  Day  of  School 


Day  by  Day  Operation 


Closing  the  School  Term 


CLASS  ADMINISTRATION 


Pre-School  Activities 

Before  the  instructor  starts  his  classes  in  the 
fall,  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  spend  some  time 
in  his  shop.  Ample  time  should  be  allowed  for 
this  to  insure  the  school  year  getting  off  to  a good 
start.  Pre-class  duties  will  vary  in  degree,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  he  is  starting  the  year  in  a new 
system  or  whether  he  has  spent  time  in  various 
systems.  For  the  experienced  teacher  going  back 
into  his  shop,  many  of  the  pre-school  duties 
will  have  been  taken  care  of  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  school  year.  Many  of  the  pre-school 
duties  will  have  to  be,  planned  again  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  semester.  For  the  new 
teacher  beginning  his  first  year  or  the  experienced 
teacher  in  a new  situation,  this  advanced  prepara- 
tion is  most  important  so  that  he  will  be  able  to 
start  his  school  year  or  semester  the  day  his  stu- 
dents enter  the  shop. 

The  following  is  a list  or  pre-school  activities. 
This  can  also  be  used  as  a check  list  for  closing 
the  school  year.  It  is  recommended  that  a report 
on  the  conditions  of  the  department  be  made  to 
the  administrative  head. 

1.  Shop  Facilities— Inspect  and  report  to  ad- 
ministration 

*a.  Condition  of  windows — broken  glass 
*b.  Walls — patch  plastering — paint 
*c.  Floors — repainting — repairing 
*d.  Switches  — lights  — doors  — locks  — 

*e.  Fire  extinguishers 

f.  Plumbing 

2.  Furniture 

a.  Bench  tops — refinish  if  necessary 

b.  Vises  in  working  condition 
*c.  Desks  in  repair 

*d.  Cabinets,  stools,  chairs  in  condition 

3.  Tools 

a.  AT  land  tools  sharp  and  equipped  with 
sa’e  handles 

b.  Hand  saws  sharp 

c.  Circular  saws  set  and  sharpened 

d.  Band  saws  set  and  sharpened 

e.  Jointer  and  planer  knives  sharpened 

f.  Shaper  cutters  sharpened 

*g.  Broken  equipment  repaired  or  replaced 
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4.  Machines 

a.  Lubricated 

b.  In  working  condition 

c.  Guards  in  place 

d.  Tooled  with  sharp  blades  or  cutters 

e.  Eliminate  all  hazards 

f.  Safety  zones  painted  about  machines 

5.  Arrangement,  and  Care  of  Instructional 
Material 

a.  Job  sheet 

b.  Assignment  sheets 

c.  Plan  sheets 

d.  Operation  sheets 

e.  Information  sheets 

f.  Blue  prints 

g.  Safety  posters  and  information 

h.  Visual  aids — models,  mock  up 

i.  Bulletin  boards 

j.  Books 

1)  Texts  in  usable  condition 

2)  Check  new  books  on  hand 
*3)  Send  worn  books  for  repair 

4)  Check  and  file  bulletins 

5)  Library  shelves  or  cabinet  for  all 
books  and  pamphlets  by  areas 

k.  Chart  and  graphs 

1)  Card  file  up-to-date 

2)  , Charts  filed  alphabetically 

3)  Torn  or  multilated  charts  repaired 
or  replaced 

l.  Models  and  mock-ups 

6.  Pictorial  Aids 

a.  Flat  pictures 

b.  Film  slides  and  projectors 

c.  Motion  pictures  and  projector 

d.  Opaque  projector  and  pictures 

e.  Projection  screen  and  other  accessories 

f.  Provision  for  darkening  room 

g.  Storage  shelves  for  films,  etc. 


* To  be  done  by  the  maintenance  department. 
Other  activities  to  be  done  or  supervised  by  the 
instructor. 


7.  Supplies 

a.  Check  supplies  against  requisitions 

b.  Re-order  materials  not  shipped 

c.  Order  additional  supplies 

d.  Store  materials  in  cabinets  and  racks 

8.  Washing  and  Cleaning  Supplies 

a.  Soap 

b.  Paper  and  cups 

c.  Rags  or  waste 

d.  Brooms  and  brushes 

e.  Shop  aprons 

9.  Cabinets  and  Lockers 

a.  Provision  for  locks 

b.  Materials  arranged  systematically 

c.  Drawers  and  shelves  labeled 

Starting  the  First  Day  of  School 
With  the  proper  pre-school  planning,  the  first 
and  most  important  day  of  the  school  year  will  be 
simplified.  Many  and  varied  will  be  the  procedures 
used  due  to  the  type  of  shop  operated,  the  class 
size,  the  requirement  of  the  administration,  etc. 
The  teacher  with  a well  planned  program  who 
gives  some  time  to  the  planning  of  each  day’s 
activities  can  meet  the  challenge  of  the  beginning 
of  school  with  confidence.  The  teacher  that  im- 
provise and  plans  as  the  school  day  progresses  may 
lose  the  interest  of  the  students  and  waste  valu- 
able class  time. 

The  following  is  a suggested  outline  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  boys  and  girls  into  the  program, 
its  facilities,  and  the  many  ramifications  of  pro- 
cedure necessary  for  an  efficiently  organized 
course. 

1.  Preliminary  Procedure 

a.  Be  on  time  and  in  room  when  class  ar- 
rives 

b.  Call  class  to  attention  in  minimum  of 
time 

c.  Temporarily  seat  the  students  or  ar- 
range them  for  comfort  and  elimination 
of  confusion 

d.  Instructor  should  introduce  himself  and 
check  to  see  that  students  are  following 
their  schedule — e.g.  are  in  the  right 

room 

e.  Make  only  necessary  announcements  re- 
quired by  the  administration  or  perti- 
nent to  the  department  on  this,  the 
first  day 


f.  Obtain  necessary  information  required 
by  the  administration 

2.  Overview  of  the  Course  — (Briefly  — this 
should  be  so  presented  as  to  gain  their 
confidence,  to  create  interest  in  the  work) 

a.  Explain  the  purposes  (How  Industrial 
Arts  fits  into  the  total  program  of  edu- 
cation— vary  by  grade  level) 

b.  What  they  should  expect  from  the 
course 

c.  Short  visit  about  the  laboratory  — 
(briefly)  explain  the  physical  setting, 
equipment,  and  materials,  etc.) 

3.  General  Organization 

a.  Explanation  of  general  polices 

, 1)  What  is  expected  of  them  at  begin- 

ning of  class  period. 

2)  What  is  expected  of  them  at  closing 
of  class  period. 

3)  Conduct 

4)  Safety 

5)  Pupil  permits  - 

6)  Locker  and  storage  facilities 

7)  Selection  of  work  for  the  year 

8)  Costs  connected  with  work 

9)  Checking  attendance 

b.  Setting  up  permanent  organization 

1)  Prepare  permanent  roster:  should 
include  grade — registration  or  home- 
room number  — periods  assigned  to 
shop,  etc. 

2)  Assignment  of  locker  and  storage 
space 

3)  Assignment  of  check  numbers  — if 
used 

4)  Explain  costs  for  which  they  will  be 
liable 

5)  How  this  cost  is  to  be  handled — ma- 
terials purchase  card  or  pay  at  the 
office 

6)  Setting  up  personnel  organization 

a)  Assignment  wheel 

b)  From  teacher’s  record 

3)  'Vertical  assignment  chart 

c.  Safety  organization 

1)  Setting  up  the  safety  organization 

2)  General  safety  rules 

a)  Hand  tools 

b)  Power  equipment 
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c)  Conduct  in  shop 

d)  Good  housekeeping 

d.  Material  and  tool  storage 

1)  Issuing  materials  and  supplies 

2)  Tool  room  and  tool  panels 

3)  Accessory  equipment  and  supplies 

4)  Paint  lockers  and  supplies 

4.  Day  by  Day  Operation 

a.  Daily  attendance 

b.  Announcements 

c.  Inspect  machines  daily 

1)  Operational  malfunction 

2)  Lubrication 

3)  Dull  blades  or  cutters 

d.  Maintenance  of  tools 

1)  Sharpen  tools 

2)  Repair  or  replace  broken -tools 

3)  Oil 

e.  Shop  Cleanliness 

1)  Sweeping  room 

2)  Dusting  shelves,  etc. 

3)  Clean  all  machines 

4)  Check  material  storage 

5)  Safety 

6)  Clean  all  benches 

7)  Pick  up  and  store  all  loose  materials 

f.  Class  instruction 

1)  Unit  operation 

2)  Informational  topics 

3)  Jobs  and  projects 

4)  Visual  aids 

5)  Testing 

6)  Teaching  techniques 

7)  Bulletin  board  and  permanent  ex- 
hibits 

8)  Ample  reference  materials 

Closing  the  School  Term 
The  proper  closing  of  the  school  term  is  im- 
portant for  two  reasons.  First,  it  makes  possible, 


arrangements  for  the  repair  of  all  tools  and  equip- 
ment and  major  changes  in  the  shop  facilities 
by  the  general  maintenance  department.  Second, 
time  can  be  saved  for  the  instructor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  school  term.  For  those  school 
systems  having  semester  terms,  similar  plans 
should  be  made  well  in  advance  so  that  needed 
supplies  are  available  to  start  work  immediately. 
A running  inventory  of  needs,  kept  up  to  date, 
should  be  a “must”  with  all  teachers. 

The  following  is  a suggested  check  list  for  clos- 
ing the  school  year.  A major  portion  of  this  work 
should  and  can  be  done  by  the  students.  Plans 
should  be  made  so  that  the  last  week  can  be  de- 
voted to  doing  this: 

1.  Annual  inventory 

2.  Submit  annual  requisition 

3.  Prepare  list  of  machines  for  maintenance 

4.  Prepare  list  of  electrical  switches  and 
lights  for  maintenance 

5.  Lock  up  small  tools 

6.  Oil  machined  surfaces  of  machines 
' 7.  Oil  hand  tools 

8.  Store  instructional  material 

9.  Lock  windows.  Note  and  report  condition 
of  glass  and  shades. 

10.  Arrange  for  storage  of  supplies  delivered 
during  the  summer 

11.  Loosen  leather  belts 

12.  Close  paint  cans  and  carefully  clean  and 
store  all  paint  brushes 

13.  Arrange  to  have  machine  and  hand  saws 
sharpened 

14.  Submit  required  records  to  the  adminis- 
tration 

15.  Shop  records  should  be  completed  and 
filed  in  shop  office 

16.  Sand  and  finish  bench  tops 

17.  Paint  up  where  needed — benches  and  ma- 
chines 

18.  Put  tool  panel  and/or  room  in  condition 

19.  Straighten  up  storage  rooms 

20.  Get  rid  of  excess  and  unusable  materials 

21.  Lock  power  equipment 


6.  Personnel  Organization 


PREREQUISITE  FOR  GOOD  TEACHING 


Good  Housekeeping 


Orderliness 


Organization 


PUPIL  PERSONNEL  ORGANIZATION 


Organization  of  the  personnel  of  each  class  unit 
is  instructive  to  the  student  and  helpful  to  the  in- 
structor. If  properly  organized,  it  should  result 
in  better  work  and  more  accomplishments  in  the 
shop  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  A plan 
embodying  the  following  objectives  will  warrant 
a personnel  organization  in  any  shop. 

1.  A true  meaning  of  individual  and  group 
organization  effort 

*■  2.  Cooperation  for  the  good  of  all 

3.  The  assumption  of  responsibility  which 
may  be  carried  into  later  life 

4.  Familiarization  with  line  organization  in 
industry 

5.  Bringing  to  light  and  guiding  the  timid 
pupil 

6.  Creates  leadership  and  initiative  ability 

7.  Promotes  democracy 

The  results  and  efficiency  of  the  organization  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  of  the  leader.  A good  or- 
ganization has  a good  leader.  The  instructor 
should  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  organiza- 
tion, by  aiding  in  personnel  selection,  for  the  va- 
rious assignments. 

Pupil  Personnel  Organization 

Any  pupil  personnel  organization  should  be  de- 
veloped in  light  of  its  objectives.  It  cannot  be  over 
emphasized  that  such  an  organization  is  not  a cure 
for  all  evils  or  that  the  instructor  will  be  free 
from  all  work.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a good 
organization  will  require  the  instructor  to  do 
much  work  in  order  that  it  functions  properly. 
However,  a good  organization  that  assigns  as 
many  of  the  routine  duties  as  possible  to  the  stu- 
dents, will  have  time  left  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
centrate on  the  problems  of  instruction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a suggested  organization  (See  appendix 
for  chart).  It  should  be  planned  so  that: 

1.  It  is  definite. 

2.  Authority  is  direct  from  the  chief  admin- 
istrator through  the  lieutenants,  depart- 
ment heads,  and  foreman. 

3.  Some  typical  line  position — 

a.  General  superintendent 

b.  General  foreman 

c.  Foreman  for  each  department 

d.  Leadman  or  assistant  foreman 

e.  Pupils — helpers 


Developing  the  Organization 

1.  Study  the  pupil 

a.  By  test  (Mental  ability  and  mechanical 
aptitude)  if  necessary. 

b.  By  interview  and  observation  to  deter-  ^ 
mine  past  performance,  interest,  and 
background. 

2.  Appoint  some  officers  as  needed. 

3.  Elect  officers  if  it  seems  appropriate. 

4.  Have  students  assist  in  writing  specifica- 
tions for  the  job. 

5.  Have  organization  charted  to  fit  the  situa- 
tion. 

6.  Outline  definite  duties. 

7.  Study  the  duties  of  the  job  in  various  in- 
dustries. 

8.  Suggestions  for  starting  an  organization. 

a.  Develop  the  personnel  organization 
gradually. 

b.  Fit  the  organization  to  your  school. 

c.  Avoid  too  many  officers. 

d.  Abandon  any  position  which  cannot  be 
made  to  function  or  is  irrelevant. 

Selection  of  Personnel  for  Organization 

1.  The  Superintendent 

a.  He  should  be  a capable  student  and  a 
good  leader. 

b.  He  should  possess  a pleasing  person- 
ality and  be  a person  from  whom  a 
student  will  take  suggestions. 

c.  He  is  appointed  by  the  instructor  or 
elected  by  the  students. 

d.  His  job  may  last  one  semester,  but  if 
other  students  show  similaj  leadership 
ability,  the  time  may  be  shortened  de- 
pending on  the  situation.  In  many  cases 
the  superintendent  may  serve  in  this 
capacity  for  the  entire  year. 

2.  The  Shop  Foreman 

a.  He  should  have  characteristics  and 
abilities  similar  to  the  superintendent. 

b.  He  will  be  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent, the  instructor  or  elected  by  the 
students. 

c.  The  job  may  be  rotated  from  week  to 
week  or  from  month  to  month  as  the 
instructor  sees  fit. 


d.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  to  see  that 
all  assignments  in  his  department  are 
executed  properly. 

3.  The  Workers 

a.  They  will  serve  under  the  foreman. 

b.  They  are  appointed  to  their  jobs  by  the 
superintendent  and  foreman. 

c.  Their  jobs  are  generally  rotated  from 
week  to  week. 

Suggested  Duties 

1.  The  Superintendent 

a.  Check  attendance  at  the  beginning  of 
class. 

b.  See  that  all  supplies  and  equipment  are 
inspected  and  returned. 

c.  Be  responsible  for  carrying  on  classes 
in  temporary  absence  of  the  instructor. 

d.  Assist  the  instructor  as  much  as  ca- 
pability will  allow. 

e.  See  that  all  special  assignments  made 
by  the  instructor  are  carried  out. 

f.  See  that  clean-up  duties  are  properly 
performed  by  the  foreman  and  his  as- 
sistants. 

g.  Bring  to  the  instructor  any  criticism 
by  the  student  body  which  is  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  class. 

h.  Close  class. 

2.  General  Foreman 

a.  Transmit  any  orders  given  him  by  the 
instructor  or  superintendent. 

b.  Be  an  advisory  counselor  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  working  squad. 

c.  Be  responsible  for  the  clean-up  duties 
assigned  to  him  and  his  workers. 

d.  Report  to  superintendent  needed  re- 
pairs or  other  discrepancies  noted. 

e.  Promote  good  will  throughout  the  en- 
tire shop. 

f.  Safety  inspection  at  the  end  of  shop 
period  or  at  any  other  time. 

3.  Workers.  (Job  assigned  to  the  workers  by 

the  foreman  or  instructor) 

*a.  Floors 

1)  Check  for  misplaced  tools,  usable 
stock  or  supplies. 


"Note:  The  shop  floor  should  be  swept  at 

least  once  a day  by  the  school  jani- 
tor. 


2)  Excessive  accumulations  of  waste 
materials  should  be  placed  in  waste 
cans. 

b.  Windows 

1)  Be  sure  all  windows  are  closed  and 
locked  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

2)  Keep  window  sills  dusted  and  free 
of  unnecessary  materials. 

3)  Adjust  blinds  at  the  end  of  the  pe- 
riod. 

4)  Report  broken  locks  to  the  foreman. 

c.  Library 

1)  Return  all  misplaced  books  to  the 
shelves. 

2)  All  magazines  and  pamphlets  must 
be  returned  to  their  proper  places. 

3)  Handle  all  book  assignments. 

4)  Check  all  books  returned  to  the  li- 
brary. 

5)  Check  the  shelves  at  the  end  of  the 
period  for  neatness.  . 

6)  Keep  the  books  well  arranged  on  the 
shelves. 

7)  Report  any  violation  of  library  rules 
to  the  foreman. 

4.  Planning  Area 

a.  See  that  all  equipment  is  properly  taken 
care  of  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

b.  Keep  tables  arranged  to  assure  best 
light. 

c.  Arrange  books,  magazines,  and  other 
reference  material  in  planning  area. 

d.  Store  all  visual  aids. 

e.  Report  any  damage  or  lost  equipment. 

5.  Tools  and  Tool  Cabinets 

a.  Arrange  tools — check  for  missing  tools 
— check  tools  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  class  periods. 

b.  Lock  cabinets  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

6.  Benches 

a.  Close  all  vises — see  vises  are  cleaned. 

b.  Brush  bench  tops — check  to  see  that 
bench  tops  are  clean. 

c.  Arrange  benches  and  tables  in  their 
proper  places. 

d.  Leave  no  tools  on  benches  or  tables. 

e.  Report  any  misuse  of  benches. 

7.  Machinery  and  Accessories 
a.  Turn  off  all  power. 
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b.  See  that  all  machines  have  been 
cleaned. 

c.  Report  defective  machines  to  foreman. 

d.  See  that  accessories  are  returned  to 
proper  place. 

e.  Check  for  hazards. 

8.  Finishing  Equipment  and  Supplies 

a.  See  that  finished  materials  are  returned 
to  proper  place. 

b.  See  that  materials  are  placed  in  neat 
order. 

c.  Be  sure  lids  on  containers  are  tight. 

d.  See  that  brushes  are  clean  and  in  proper 
places. 

e.  See  that  finishing  table  top  is  clean. 

f.  Report  any  lost  or  damaged  equipment. 

g.  Place  flammable  materials  in  safety 
cans. 

h.  Check  for  apparent  hazards. 

9.  Lumber  Storage 

a.  Arrange  lumber  neatly. 

b.  Discard  all  scrap  materials. 

c.  Check  for  hazards. 

10.  Glue  Pot 

a.  Keep  the  glue  pot  clean. 

b.  Keep  supply  of  glue  ready  for  use. 

c.  Keep  glue  pot  properly  filled. 

d.  Keep  water  reservoir  filled. 

e.  Keep  glue  at  proper  consistency. 

f.  Report  any  damage  to  glue  pot  to  fore- 
man. 

g.  Clean  glue  bench. 

h.  See  that  all  clamps  are  clean  and  in  _ 
proper  order. 

i.  Check  for  hazards. 

11.  Ceramics  Area 

a.  Pick  up  all  clay  and  plaster  and  return 
to  proper  containers. 

b.  Return  tools  and  equipment  properly 
cleaned  to  their  places. 

c.  Clean  off  wheel  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

d.  Wash  all  bench  tops. 

e.  Place  projects  in  storage  cabinet. 

f.  Report  lost  or  damaged  equipment  to 
the  foreman. 

g.  Check  drain  and  traps  used  by  this  area. 

h.  Check  for  hazards. 


12.  Crafts 

a.  Return  tools  and  equipment  to  proper 
places. 

b.  Detach  all  equipment  from  power' sup- 
ply- 

c.  Place  all  projects  and  extra  parts  in 
cabinets. 

d.  Report  lost  or  damaged  articles. 

e.  Check  for  hazards. 

13.  Electrical  Area 

a.  Return  all  tools  to  storage  place. 

b.  Detach  all  equipment  from  power  sup- 
ply- 

c.  Place  all  projects  and  extra  parts  in 
cabinets. 

d.  Report  lost  or  damaged  articles. 

e.  Check  for  hazards. 

14.  Graphic  Arts 

a.  Clean  the  press. 

b.  Distribute  forms  to  type  cases. 

c.  Return  furniture  to  case. 

d.  Clean  imposing  table. 

e.  Put  away  all  tools  and  equipment. 

f.  Place  type  cases  in  cabinet. 

g.  Report  lost  or  damaged  articles. 

h.  Arrange  printed  matter  and  paper 
stock. 

i.  Check  for  hazards. 

15.  Metals 

a.  Clean  the  machines. 

b.  Turn  off  gas  and  power  for  all  equip- 
ment. 

c.  Return  tools  and  supplies. 

d.  Place  scrap  materials  in  containers  pro- 
vided. 

e.  Check  material  storage. 

f.  Check  project  storage. 

g.  Clean  up  foundry  sand. 

h.  Store  foundry  flasks. 

i.  Report  lost  or  damaged  equipment. 

j.  Check  for  hazards. 

16.  Welding 

a.  Arc  Welding 

1)  Check  face  shields  and  goggles. 

2)  Check  electrical  connections. 

3)  Discard  all  unusable  materials. 

4)  Inspect  condition  of  curtain. 
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5)  Check  for  hazards, 

b.  Gas  Welding 

1)  See  that  tanks  are  turned  off. 

2)  Check  gages. 

3)  Check  hose. 

4)  Check  goggles. 

5)  See  that  tanks  are  secure. 

6)  Report  all  hazards. 

17.  Photography 

a.  Return  developing  and  printing  fluids 
to  storage. 

b.  Return  films  and  papers  to  storage. 

c.  Clean  all  equipment. 

d.  Turn  off  the  water. 

e.  Detach  electrical  equipment. 

f.  Pick  up  scrap  paper. 

g.  Report  lost  .or  damaged  articles. 

18.  Transportation 

a.  Return  all  tools. 

b.  Put  all  hoisting  equipment  in  place. 

c.  Place  testing  equipment  in  proper  place. 


d.  Clean  table  tops  and  put  away  supplies 
and  parts. 

e.  Place  flammable  materials  in  safety 
can. 

f.  Clean  up  excess  grease  and  oils. 

g.  Report  lost  or  damaged  articles. 

h.  Check  for  hazards. 

19.  General  Woods  Area 

a.  Dust  and  clean  all  machines. 

b.  Oil  and  grease  when  necessary. 

c.  Check  all  guards. 

d.  Report  all  hazards. 

20.  Bulletin  Boards  and  Exhibit  Areas 

a.  Keep  in  neat  order. 

b.  Clean  and  dust  regularly. 

c.  Discard  obsolete  material. 

d.  Keep  bulletin  board  up-to-date. 

e.  Rotate  safety  posters  and  visual  ma- 
terials. - 

21.  General  Maintenance 

a.  Maintain  tools. 

b.  Maintain  equipment. 
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7.  Mechanical  Devices  for  use  in  Pupil  Personnel  Organization 


Akron  Public  Schools 


Student  personnel  board  used  to  designate  assignments.  Center  disc  rotates  to  show  assignment. 
Cards  list  duties.  Cards  are  sealed  in  cellophane  to  keep  them  clean. 


In  Industrial  Arts  the  students  learn  the  value  of  working  with  each  other  and  the  importance  of 
assuming  their  responsibilities  in  its  organization  and  administration. 
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MECHANICAL  DEVICES  FOR  USE  IN  PUPIL  PERSONNEL 


THE  JOB  WHEEL 


The  job  wheel  is  a simple  device  in  setting  up 
a system  that  will  assign  and  rotate  students 
through  jobs  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
department. 

The  job  wheel  consists  of  a small  inner  wheel 
rotating  on  a larger  out-side  wheel.  The  students 
names  are  placed  on  the  outer  wheel.  The  jobs 
are  placed  on  the  inner  wheel.  Rotation  of  the 
inner  wheel  daily,  or  weekly,  automatically  as- 
signs the  jobs. 

Students  assigned  are  usually  considered  fore- 
man for  the  specific  job. 

The  responsibility  of  an  orderly  department 
falls  on  all  students.  The  responsibility  of  the 
assigned  foreman  is  to  see  that  each  student 
does  his  part. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  have  one  for  each  class. 
If  check  numbers  are  assigned  these  can  be 
placed  on  outer  circle  and  can  thus  be  used  for  all 
classes. 


THE  WOOD  BLOCK 

The  wood  block  is  another  technique  for  assign- 
ment and  rotation  of  students  to  various  jobs. 

Wood  blocks  are  cut  to  fit  in  a prepared  channel. 
Students  names  are  placed  on  each  block.  The 
various  jobs  are  indicated  opposite. 

Rotation  is  accomplished  by  removing  the  last 
name  from  the  bottom  and  placed  on  the  top.  Time 
of  rotation  can  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

Individual  block  container  can  be  had  for  each 
class.  As  classes  change  the  block  container  of  the 
previous  class  can  be  removed  and  the  block  con- 
tainer for  the  incoming  class  can  be  substituted. 


A few  suggested  methods  or  mechanical  devices  which  may  be  used  in  administering  the  personnel 
duties  follow: 


1.  Job  Wheel 

_ A wheel  with  the  jobs  or  pupils  names  or  both  are 

marked  on  it  so  the  jobs  rotate  by  turning  the  wheel. 

2.  Lists 

__  __  Typed  lists  with  the  jobs  noted.  Names  are  added  as 

the  jobs  are  rotated.  Duplicate  sheets  with  jobs  and 
students  names  listed.  Jobs  for  the  assigned  period 
are  indicated  by  a check  mark. 

3.  Wooden  Blocks 


Students’  names  are  placed  on  wooden  blocks  or 
strips  which  may  be  placed  opposite  a specific  job  or 
duty. 


8.  Shop  Records 


Teachers  Records 


Cumulative  Shop  Record 


Progress  Charts 


Inventory  Forms 


Budgets 


Machine  Operation  Permit 


Outside  Work  Order 


Lesson  Plans 


Requisition  Forms 


Student  Requisition  Form 


Most  Important  in  Any  Efficiently  Operated  Department. 
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SHOP  RECORDS 


A well  organized  and  administered  industrial 
arts  shop  will  require  the  keeping  of  records. 
These  will  vary  with  the  school  or  teacher,  but 
should  provide  sufficient  data  for  successful  teach- 
ing and  for  filling  required  reports.  Any  record 
should  be  carefully  planned  and  organized  so  it 
will: 

1.  Obtain  information  that  will  be  usable. 

2.  Do  the  job  for  which  they  are  planned. 

3.  Be  simple  in  form  and  easy  to  file. 

4.  Be  easy  to  record  the  information. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  instructor  have  one 
or  more  legal-size  metal  file  cabinets  for  the  rec- 
ords so  information  may-  be  easily  and  instantly 
available.  The  following  paragraphs  indicate  typi- 
cal records  and  reports  which  may  be  used  in  the 
industrial  arts  shop. 

Teacher's  Record  Book 

The  teacher’s  record  book  is  used  for  recording 
the  names  of  the  students  enrolled  in  each  class, 
pertinent  information  necessary  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  class,  and  information  needed  for  future 
reports.  In  many  school  systems  this  is  furnished 
and  required  to  be  kept  by  the  instructor  and 
turned  in  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Personnel  Cumulative  Shop  Record  (See  appendix) 

The  cumulative  shop  record  is  an  accounting  of 
the  student’s  achievements  from  the  time  he 
enters  the  shop  until  he  graduates  or  leaves  the 
school  or  department.  In  some  cases,  space  may 
be  provided  for  follow-up  data.  The  record  should 
contain  information  which  will  give  the  teacher 
a true  picture  of  the  student  and  his  work.  It 
should  help  the  teacher  give  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  student  after  he  has  left  the  shop. 
Since  the  information  is  confidential,  it  should  be 
kept  up  to  date  by  the  teacher  and  stored  in  a 
locked  file.  The  record  may  be  kept  on  file  cards 
or  in  individual  folders  as  the  teachers  wishes. 

Typical  information  included  is: 

1.  Previous  industrial  arts  course 

2.  Courses  taken  in  school 

3.  Occupational  interests 

4.  Hobbies 

5.  Outside  work  experiences 

6.  Personality  traits 

7.  Aptitude  and  interests 

8.  Mental  ability 

9.  Physical  abilities 
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10.  Marks  on  shop  projects 

11.  Marks  on  tests 

12.  Course  classification 

13.  Space  for  comments 

If  this  information  is  on  record  in  the  school 
office  or  guidance  office,  and  is  available  to  the 
instructor,  it  need  not  be  duplicated.  For  quick 
reference  and  for  ease  of  keeping  it  'up  to  date, 
the  teacher  should  have  one  in  his  files. 

A Shop  Project  and  Time  Record  (See  appendix) 

This  is  sometimes  called  a plan  of  procedure  or 
job  sheet.  It  provides  a record  of  the  projects  and 
problems  done  by  the  .student,  the  materials  and 
supplies  used,  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  project.  From  such  a form,  the  required  in- 
formation can  later  be  transferred  to  the  cumula- 
tive record.  The  form  is  usually  filled  out  by  the 
student  and  checked  by  the  teacher.  It  may  in- 
clude: 

1.  Name,  class,  date,  and  section 

2.  Name  of  project 

3.  Date  started — date  finished 

4.  Estimate  of  time  required  to  do  project 

5.  Actual  time  required  to  do  project 

6.  All  materials  used 

7.  Steps  to  follow 

8.  Tools  required 

9.  References 

10.  Space  for  simple  sketch 

11.  Space  for  teacher  checks 

12.  Grade 

Lesson  Plan  Forms 

These  may  be  in  sheet  form  or  as  a bound  book. 
It  is  helpful  for  recording  the  approach  used  by 
the  teacher  for  a given  lesson.  It  is  also  helpful 
as  a guide  for  substitute  teachers  to  follow  during 
the  absence  of  the  teacher.  These  may  be  pur- 
chased. Some  school  systems  furnish  and  require 
their  usage. 

Progress  Charts  (Picture) 

The  progress  chart  is  posted  on  ti  e bulletin 
board  so  that  the  student  may  have  a visible 
record  of  his  progress.  It  may  be  of  any  convenient 
size  and  type.  It  may  include  any  or  all  of  the 
following  information: 

1.  Student’s  names  (arrange  alphabetically) 

2.  Work  station  assignments 


3.  Work  assignments 

4.  School  property  issued 

5.  Project  marks 

6.  Assignment  marks 

7.  Test  marks 

8.  Average  and  final  marks 

9.  Other  information 

Inventory  Forms 

Inventory  forms  should  be  provided  for  both 
equipment  and  supplies.  A record  should  be  kept 
in  the  shop  and  in  the  principal’s  office.  A teacher 
new  to  the  system  should  always  ask  for  the  in- 
ventories and  check  the  equipment  and  supplies 
in  the  shop  against  the  lists.  These  are  generally 
a standard  form  and  furnished  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

1.  Equipment  inventory  (See  appendix) 

a.  Name,  number,  make,  catalog  number, 
and  description 

b.  Unit  and  total  cost  when  new 

c.  Date  of  purchase 

d.  Source  of  purchase 

e.  Serial  numbers 

f.  Condition 

2.  Expendable  Equipment  Inventory 

a.  Quantity  on  hand 

b.  Description 

c.  Remarks — Condition 

Such  an  inventory  needs  to  be  kept  up  to  date. 
New  equipment  should  be  added.  Broken  and 
worn  out  equipment  should  be  deleted  and/or 
show  disposition  made.  Such  lists,  facilitate  the 
ordering  of  replacements,  broken  parts,  and  the 
making  out  of  equipment  lists. 

Budgets 

The  budget  should  provide  not  only  for  ma- 
terials and  supplies  but  replacement  of  expend- 
able tools,  broken  parts,  new  equipment,  and  re- 
placement of  obsolete  equipment. 

1.  Material  and  Supply  Budget.  This  should 

provide  for  any  items  used  in  the  depart- 
ment other  than  tools  or  machinery. 

2.  Equipment  budget 

a.  Replacement  of  tools  and  parts  worn 
out  or  broken  during  school  year. 

b.  Additional  equipment  which  provides 
for  small  new  tools 

c.  Special  equipment  budget 


d.  To  replace  obsolete  machinery  or 
eciuipmenl 

e.  Provide  for  additional  machinery  or 
equipment 

f.  Provide  new  equipment  for  a new 
area  or  shop 

Machine  Operation  Permit 
This  form  is  a written  permit  signed  by  the 
parent,  giving  permission  for  the  student  to  oper- 
ate the  equipment  listed  on  the  permit  when 
properly  instructed  and  checked  by  the  teacher. 

The  machine  operating  permit  does  not  legally 
absolv'e  the  instructor  from  liability,  if  negligence 
on  his  part  is  apparent. 

Outside  Work  Order  (See  appendix) 

In  order  to  control  the  outside  work  which  may 
be  assigned  for  completion  of  the  industrial  arts 
shop  approval  should  be  had  from  the  main  office, 
the  principal  and  the  teacher  involved.  All  work 
should  be  planned  far  enough  ahead  so  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  class  work.  Any 
work  which  lacks  educational  value  should  be 
frowned  upon. 

Accounting  for  Funds 

Policies  should  be  established  for  the  collection 
and  distributions  of  monies  collected  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  industrial  arts  depart- 
ment. 

1.  Fee  Cards  (See  appendix) 

2.  Flat  Fees — Each  student  may  be  required 
to  pay  a set  fee  and  vary  with  the  area  of 
work. 

3.  Individual  Receipts  (See  appendix) — In  all 
cases,  receipts  should  be  given  for  the 
monies  paid  in  by  the  students  and  should 
indicate  the  amount  and  for  what  purpose. 
Each  student  should  keep  a duplicate  set  of 
records  for  his  own  information.  A periodic 
check  should  be  made  to  see  that  student’s 
records  and  the  official  records  agree. 

4.  Annual  Report  on  Funds  (See  appendix — 
An  annual  report  on  collection  of  monies 
involving  the  industrial  arts  activities 
should  be  made  to  the  proper  authorities. 
This  should  cover  not  only  the  collections 
but  the  non-payment  for  materials  used 
or  fees.  A copy  of  the  report  should  be  kept 
on  file  in  the  school  office.  Again,  this  re- 
port will  have  to  conform  with  the  policies 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 


Requisition  Forms 

Requisition  forms  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  supplies  may  vary  with  each  school.  These 
forms  are  normally  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  instructor  will  provide  all  necessary 
specifications  pertinent  to  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies ordered.  The  following  should  be  supplied  if 
intelligent  ordering  is  to  be  done. 

1.  Description  of  material 

2.  Source 

3.  Catalogue  number 

4.  Quantity 

5.  Specifications 

6.  Catalogue  and  page  number 

7.  Cost 

8.  Date  required 
Annual  Report 

It  is  well  for  the  shop  teacher  to  make  an  annual 


report  at  the  end  of  the  year  whether  it  is  required 
or  not.  It  will  place  on  record  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year  and  recommendations  for  the 
improvements  of  the  shop.  Most  administrators 
will  welcome  suggestions  for  improvements. 

Supplies  and  Equipment 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  industrial  arts 
teachers  is  how  to  best  handle  supplies.  The  orig- 
inal planning  of  many  school  shops  has  not  in- 
cluded adequate  storage.  Make-shift  provisions 
have  necessarily  been  made  to  accommodate  va- 
rious shop  needs. 

In  new  shops,  master  plans  can  be  instituted 
from  the  first  with  a general  supply  center  strate- 
gically located  and  accessible  to  all  shop  areas. 
For  those  not  so  fortunate,  it  is  important  that  a 
great  deal  of  study  be  given  this  one  phase  of  shop 
organization.  Efficient  operation,  conservation  of 
material  and  general  over-all  appearance  of  the 
department  is  a “must”. 


9.  Supplies  and  Equipment. 


; 
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AKRON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Storage  of  Tools 

Storage  of  Supplies 
Storage  of  Equipment 


WARREN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Well  organized  storage 
operation 


facilities  contribute  +o  efficient  and  economical 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department. 
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STORAGE  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


There  are  many  ways  to  store  supplies  and  care 
for  equipment.  Each  shop  has  to  develop  the 
method  that  is  best  suited  to  its  location,  needs, 
and  space  available.  Listed  below  are  a number 
of  methods  used: 

1.  General  Storeroom 

Where  a large  number  of  supplies  are  kept 
on  hand,  a room  adjacent  to  the  shop  or 
shops  using  the  supplies  is  convenient. 
However,  it  should  be  placed  where  it  is 
easy  to  unload  the  incoming  supplies. 

2.  Cupboards 

When  a few  supplies  are  kept  on  hand 
or  when  a number  of  shops  use  a large 
general  storeroom,  cupboards  prove  satis- 
factory. These  are  sometimes  used  in  ad- 
dition to  a storage  room  to  keep  special 
supplies  near  the  area  of  work. 

3.  Lockers 

To  keep  the  student’s  material  available 
for  him  at  all  times,  lockers  should  be  pro- 
vided. This  helps  keep  student  materials 
separate  and  also  aids  good  housekeeping. 

4.  Racks  (See  appendix) 

Storage  of  large  pieces  of  material  such 
as  lumber  or  steel  may  be  stored  on  open 
or  closed  racks.  Where  there  is  a limited 
space  for  storage,  vertical  racks  may  prove 
more  satisfactory,  than  horizontal  racks. 

Storage  of  Tools  and  Special  Equipment 
The  storage  of  tools  will  depend  on  the  type  of 
shop,  the  amount  of  equipment,  the  room  avail- 
able, and  practices  of  the  shop.  The  following  are 
methods  which  may  be  used: 

1.  Tool  Room 

The  tool  room  or  tool  crib  is  a centrally 
located  room  where  tools  are  kept.  It 
keeps  tools  together  and  lends  itself  to  easy 
tool  control,  but  it  sometimes  result  in  the 
waste  of  time  when  it  is  located  some  dis- 
tance from  the  work  area. 

2.  Locked  Cupboard  or  Tool  Panel 

This  type  permits  the  location  of  tools  near 
the  work  area.  It  is  sometimes  used  in 
addition  to  the  tool  room  for  special  tools. 
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3.  Open  Tool  Panel  (See  appendix) 

The  open  tool  panel  placed  on  the  wall  in 
the  shop  is  a convenient  and  efficient 
method  of  tool  control.  Placed  in  or  near 
the  area  of  work  it  eliminates  loss  of  time 
required  in  going  to  and  from  a tool  crib. 
Properly  arranged,  a sight  check  is  all 
that  is  needed  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

4.  Portable  Panels 

Tools  and  equipment  used  in  many  parts 
of  the  shop  or  in  various  shops  may  be 
mounted  on  portable  tool  panels.  If  they 
are  too  heavy  to  carry,  they  may  be 
mounted  on  casters  and  rolled  to  the  place 
to  be  used. 

5.  Racks/  Benches  or  Bench  Drawers 

Tools  used  with  a particular  machine  or 
in  a particular  area  may  be  conveniently 
stored  at  that  place  in  small  racks,  benches, 
or  in  drawers.  Care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  regular  checking  to  prevent  loss 
of  tools. 

6.  Tool  Kits 

Special  tool  kits  for  students,  such  as  draft- 
ing kits  in  drawing  or  kits  in  machine  shop 
and  carpentry  may  be  provided.  Students 
specializing  in  an  area  of  work  may  be 
issued  tool  kits  to  instill  greater  responsi- 
bility and  a respect  for  tools. 

7.  Tool  Ideniificaiion 

Any  type  of  tool  storage  needs  to  be  ar- 
ranged so  the  return  of  tools  to  the  correct 
place  is  easily  done.  One  method  used  is 
to  paint  the  outline  of  the  tool  on  the  tool 
panel  or  storage  rack.  This  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  rearrange  the  storage  space  when 
necessary.  Another  method  uses  thin 
masonite,  plywood,  or  masking  tape  which 
is  cut  out  to  the  outline  of  the  tool  and 
placed  back  of  the  tool  hanger.  These  are 
not  only  easily  moved,  but  are  easy  to  see 
on  the  rack. 

Recommended  for  more  efficient  operation 
and  conservation  of  space  in  the  storage 
of  tools  is  the  tool  panel,  either  locked  or 
open,  on  the  wall  in  and  near  the  area  they 
are  to  be  used.  For  large  centers  where 
many  special  tools  are  found,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  a special  storage  center. 
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For  all  schools  there  will  be  need  for  space 
to  store  those  special  tools  either  of  great 
value  or  seldom  used.  This  may  be  a special 
tool  room  or  steel  cabinets. 

Where  a number  of  storage  cabinets  or 
panels  are  used,  some  methods  must  be 
used  so  that  tools  are  returned  to  the  cor- 
rect tool  panel.  This  is  easily  done  by 
marking  each  set  of  tools  or  equipment 
with  a different  color  of  enamel.  By  using 
the  same  color  on  the  panel,  the  return  of 
tools  to  the  correct  place  is  simplified.  The 
use  of  this  procedure  by  all  departments 
will  assure  the  return  of  tools  to  their 
proper  location  when  used  outside  of  the 
shop  to  which  they  are  originally  assigned. 

Tool  Control 

Most  teachers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  their  pupil  personnel  in  checking  the  tools  and 
equipment.  It  is  important  that  a regular  routine 
for  checking  the  tools  be  adopted.  Students  may 
be  selected  or  elected  to  issue  the  tools  from 
various  types  of  storage.  Below  are  methods  fre- 
quently used: 

1.  Tool  Checks 

These  may  be  small  discs  of  metal  or  card- 
board with  a number  stamped  on  it.  The 


tool  checks  are  kept  in  the  tool  room.  A 
number  is  assigned  to  each  student.  When 
a student  withdraws  a tool,  his  assigned 
check  number  is  left  in  its  place.  When  the 
tool  is  returned,  the  check  is  removed  and 
returned  to  the  check  rack. 

2.  Tool  Slips 

Two  methods  are  suggested.  While  accept- 
able as  a technique  of  tool  control,  the  time 
involved  for  filling  out  slips  does  not  con- 
tribute to  efficiency. 

(a)  Each  period  students  signs  on  a sheet 
of  paper  what  tools  are  received  from 
the  tool  storage. 

(b)  The  student  name  placed  on  a small 
tag  or  card  is  placed  where  the  tool  is 
removed. 

When  no  student  is  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  issuance  of  tools,  in  case  of 
tool  panels,  one  or  more  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  checking  to  see  that  all  tools 
are  in  place  before  the  class  is  dismissed. 
Nothing  will  help  more  to  keep  tools  in 
good  condition  than  to  have  a definite  place 
for  each  tool  and  keeping  each  tool  in  that 
place. 


10.  Safety  and  Safety  Instruction 


The  Ten  Commandmenis  of  School  Shop  Safety. 


Safe  Guarding  of  Equipment. 


School  Shop  Inspection. 


Student  Accident  Reporting. 


Safety  Personnel  Organization. 


Safety  Bulletins  — Safety  Instruc- 
tional Materials  rate  a special  spot  in 
the  Industrial  Arts  Department. 
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SAFETY  AND  SAFETY  INSTRUCTION 


The  thing  that  makes  our  highly  interesting 
world  of  today  possible  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  able  to  make  it  relatively  safe.  If  we  did  not 
meet  and  study  the  control  of  each  of  these 
dangers  as  they  appear,  living  in  the  world  of 
today  would  be  practically  impossible.  Since  in- 
dustrial arts  represents  our  industrial  civilization 
in  school  life,  it  is  imperative  that  we  incorporate 
safety  education  as  a part  of  the  instruction  for 
each  job  that  a student  undertakes. 

Shop  presents  the  hazards  of  moving  parts, 
sharp  edges,  flammable  materials  ,and  electrical 
dangers.  The  movement  of  the  pupils  creates  ad- 
ditional hazards  especially  in  crowded  areas. 
Therefore,  safety  education  should  be  given  first 
consideration  in  all  school  shop  organization,  plan- 
ning, and  instruction.  The  forming  of  safe  habits 
have  a carry-over  value  which  may  have  an  appli- 
cation in  formal  daily  living. 

In  the  same  way  that  “teaching”  implies  a draw- 
ing out -process,  so  may  we  develop,  through  the 
teaching  of  safe  practices  the  initiative  and  per- 
sonal needs  of  the  student  to  develop  desirable 
safety  habits.  It  may  be  simply  said,  “The  right 
way  is  the  safe  way”. 

Shop  Arrangement 

Work  stations  and  work  areas  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  maximum  visability  of  all  activity  may 
be  obtained  from  any  one  position.  Main  traffic 
aisles  used  for  carrying  materials  or  travel  should 
be  at  least  five  feet  in  width.  Auxiliary  aisles  for 
travel  within  an  area  should  be  three  feet  or  more. 
These  aisles  may  be  marked  by  painting  with  a 
color  contrasting  with  the  floor  or  by  outlining 
with  a two-inch  colored  strip. 

Machinery  and  hot  metal  zones  should  be  iso- 
lated from  lines  of  traffic.  An  orderly  arrange- 
ment for  supplies,  tools,  materials,  and  loose  equip- 
ment should  be  set  up.  Safety  zones  to  avoid 
congestion  around  machines  by  painted  lines  two 
inches  wide  is  recommended.  Sequence  of  opera- 
tions and  tool  usage  should  determine  the  relative 
position  of  equipment.  Power  tools  should  be 
given  preference  in  location  in  reference  to  light. 

Architectural  Safety- 
Lighting 

Good  lighting  will  provide  at  least  40  foot 
candles  at  bench  height  and  should  be  supple- 
mented with  additional  local  lighting  where 
precision  work  is  carried  on. 
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Power  Control 

Power  and  light  controls  should  be  central- 
ized on  a convenient  control  panel  and  pro- 
tected by  lock  and  key.  The  control  panel 
should  be  located  in  the  shop  so  the  instructor 
need  not  go  into  halls  or  other  rooms  to  con- 
trol his  equipment. 

Exhaust  Fans 

The  finish  or  spray  booth  should  be  provided 
with  an  outside  exhaust.  Foundry,  forging, 
welding,  and  automotive  areas  should  also  be 
equipped  with  an  exhaust  to  the  outside.  The 
finishing  room  and  spray  areas  should  be 
equipped  with  non-arcing  light  and  control 
switches  to  prevent  explosions  or  fire.  The 
construction  of  a properly  designed  hood  is 
important  for  the  exhausting  of  fumes  and 
smoke  from  these  areas. 

Floors 

Floor  materials  should  meet  the  needs  of 
the  various  areas.  Non-skid  areas  should  be 
provided  on  floors  around  dangerous  machines 
such  as  the  saw  or  shaper.  Low  platforms 
made  of  wood  strips  may  be  used  in  front  of 
machines  by  short  students  while  they  are 
operating  the  niachine.  Wood  or  end  grain 
block  is  recommended  in  all  areas  with  the 
exception  of  the  automotives  and  hot  metals 
area.  Concrete  floors  are  recommended  for 
these  areas, 

Shop  Temperatures 

Over  heating  a shop  will  cause  sluggishness, 
while  discomfort  and  reduction  of  dexterity 
through  insufficient  heating  tend  to -increase 
the  normal  hazards  of  the  shop.  Inadequate 
• ventilation  tends  to  reduce  alertness  and  affect 
general  health,  bringing  on  fatigue. 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Fire  extinguishers  of  the  correct  type  should 
be  readily  available.  Where  there  is  little  fire 
hazard  or  for  woodwork,  the  acid  type  ex- 
tinguisher may  be  satisfactory.  For  electrical, 
paint,  oil  or  grease  fires  carbon  dioxide  ex- 
tinguishers are  recommended. 

Safeguarding  Equipment 

All  machines  should  be  lubricated  periodically 
and  superfluous  oil  or  grease  carefully  wiped 
away.  Always  stop  the  machine  before  cleaning, 
oiling,  adjusting,  or  setting  cutting  tools. 


When  operating  a machine,  give  it  your  undi- 
vided attention.  Multiple  plugs  or  semi-permanent 
electrical  connections  should  not  be  used  as  out- 
lets. Power  equipment  should  never  be  connected 
to  lighting  circuits. 

Students  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  ma- 
chines until  properly  instructed. 

Check  adjustments  and  set  up  of  a machine  be- 
fore turning  on  the  power  to  see  that  it  performs 
freely. 

See  that  the  areas  around  the  hot  metals  unit 
and  melting  furnaces  are  free  of  fire  hazard.  The 
floor  should  be  concrete. 

All  pplished  or  finished  surface  of  machinery 
should  be  coated  with  non-rust  preservatives  to 
prevent  rusting  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Design 

Machine  should  be  of  unit  type  to  provide 
maximum  efficiency,  safety,  and  flexibility  of  ar- 
rangement. Combining  a circular  .saw,  mortiser 
and  jointer  on  a single  base  reduces  the  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  each  machine,  besides  re- 
sulting in  unnecessary  interference  and  hazards. 

Machines  should  be  designed  and  used  for  only 
one  type  of  work.  A drill  press,  for  example, 
which  is  in  constant  demand  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a router,  a shaper,  a sander, 
and  a hollow-chisel  mortiser  in  addition  to  its 
principal  function,  drilling. 

Machines  should  be  fastened  to  the  floor  on 
individual  bases,  preferably  enclosed  on  all  sides 
to  facilitate  cleaning. 

The  equipment  provided  in  a laboratory  or 
shop  should  be  of  a size  or  capacity  which  will 
take  care  of  the  bulk,  but  not  necessarily  all,  of 
the  work  which  any  one  would  like  to  do. 

All  motors  should  be  equipped  with  overload 
protective  devices  of  the  thermal-relay  or  circuit 
breaker  type.  These  devices  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  motor  switch  control  box. 

The  size,  capacity,  and  power  of  any  machine 
should  be  determined  with  reference  to  age, 
strength,  height,  and  maturity  of  the  pupils  who 
are  going  to  operate  it.  Equipment  of  good  qual- 
ity should  have  first  consideration  over  quantity. 

All  machine  tools  should  have  individual  motor 
drives,  controls,  and  stands.  The  power  of  any 
machine  should  be  adequate  to  operate  the  equip- 
ment under  its  full  rated  capacity  and/or  speed 
without  unduly  overloading  the  motor. 

“V”  type  belts  are  preferred  to  flat  belts  from 
the  standpoint  of  power,  transmission,  and  gen- 
eral efficiency.  Flat  belts,  however,  if  used  should 


be  of  the  endless  type  and  may  be  preferred  on 
occasion  as  a protective  measure  because  of  slip- 
page on  excessive  overloads.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  machines  may  be  locked  by  jamming 
as  in  the  case  of  an  engine  lathe,  milling  machine 
or  shaper. 

All  reciprocating  or  revolving  machine  parts 
that  wmrk  at  high  speeds  should  be  balanced  and 
counter  balanced  to  reduce  vibration  to  a mini- 
mum. 

Machine  standards  should  be  sturdy  and  rigid 
in  order  to  provide  a solid  base  free  from  weaving 
and  twisting. 

All  handles,  wheels,  and  mechanical  controls 
should  be  easily  accessible  to  the  operator,  ar- 
ranged so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  and 
electroplated  with  an  anti-corrosive  metal  for 
added  visibility  and  ease  of  movement  with  the 
hand.  ' 

Speed  controls  should  be  convenient,  safe,  posi- 
tive, and  of  a range  sufficient  for  the  work  for 
which  the  machine  was  designed  and  the  experi- 
ence level  of  the  operator. 

The  use  of  detached  knobs  or  wrenches  for  ad- 
justing and  operating  a machine  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 

Machine  parts  such  as  saw  blades,  drill  press 
spindles  and  mortiser  bits  should  be  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted  and  interchanged  without  dam- 
age to  the  parts. 

Machines  might  well  include  housing  space  for 
extra  parts  and  attachments  that  are  used  ex- 
clusively with  that  machine.  They  should  not 
interfere  with  the  movements  or  comfort  of  the 
operator. 

Machines  should  be  designed  to  allow  the  opti- 
mum amount  of  working  space  around  the  point 
of  operation. 

Power  machines  should  be  provided  with 
switches  placed  within  the  operator’s  natural 
reach  and  vision  while  the  machine  is  in  opera- 
tion but  located  so  accidental  switching  is  avoided. 

Where  possible,  motors  should  be  housed  with- 
in the  machine  but  made  easily  accessible  for 
maintenance.  Safety  switches  of  the  magnetic 
or  theremal  type  are  recommended  for  all  power 
machines.  Machines  should  be  designed  to  oper- 
ate with  a minimum  noise  factor. 

Guards 

Essential  safety  features  should  be  designed  and 
supplied  as  an  integral  part  and  not  as  a separate 
item  of  equipment. 
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All  moving  parts  of  power-driven  machines 
should  be  guarded  or  enclosed  except  those  used 
directly  in  the  operation  involved. 

All  hand-operated  machines  that  present  haz- 
ards such  as  squaring  shears,  punch  presses,  and 
paper  cutters  should  be  provided  with  effective 
guards. 

All  moving  parts  of  motor  driven  equipment 
and  spindles  should  be  free  of  projections  such  as 
set-screws,  knobs,  keys,  and  threaded  spindles 
unless  properly  guarded. 

Guards  should  be  simple  in  design  and  positive 
in  action.  Guards  that  adjust  themselves  auto- 
matically to  the  work  being  done  are  recom- 
mended over  manual  types. 

All  grinding  equipment  should  be  provided  with 
local  lighting  and  with  shields  of  laminated  safety 
glass. 

Color 

There  are  a number  of  systems  for  the  use  of 
color  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  safety  in  the 
shop.  Below  is  one  suggested  method  for  increas- 
ing the  safety  factor  of  the  shop. 

High  visibility  yellow:  alternate  2'  diagonal 

strips  of  yellow  and  black  are  used  for  low  beams, 
truck  bumpers,  stairway  risers. 

Alert  orange:  to  mark  members  of  parts  of 
equipment  that  might  electrocute,  cut,  crush  or 
otherwise  injure. 

White,  grey  or  black:  traffic  lines 

Bright  red:  any  equipment  for  fire  fighting 
(fire,  only) 

Safety  green:  shelf  for  goggles,  safety  bulletin 
boards 

Light  green  or  blue:  for  walls  and  background, 
tool  cabinets 

Light  blue  grey:  apply  to  machines,  benches, 
bench  bases,  fixed  equipment 

Focal  buff:  used  for  critical  parts  of  machines 
to  reflect  light 

Safety  green  and  white:  medicine  cabinet 
(white  cabinet  with  green  cross) 

Off  white  or  cream:  ceiling  (for  maximum  re- 
flection) 

School  Shop  Safety  and  Safety  Inspection 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF 
SCHOOL  SHOP  SAFETY 

1.  LEARN  the  safe  way  to  do  your  job  before 
you  start. 

2,  THINK  safety — act  safety  at  all  times. 


3.  OBEY  safety  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  WEAR  proper  clothing  and  protective 
equipment. 

5.  CONDUCT  yourself  properly  at  all  times — 
horseplay  is  prohibited. 

6.  OPERATE  only  the  equipment  you  are  au- 
thorized to  use. 

7.  INSPECT  tools  and  equipment  for  safe 
condition  before  starting  work. 

8.  ADVISE  your  instructor  promptly  of  any 
unsafe  condition  or  practice. 

9.  REPORT  any  injury  immediately  to  your 
instructor. 

10.  SUPPORT  the  safety  program;  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  safety  meetings. 

SAFETY  INSPECTION  (See  Appendix) 

The  best  safety  inspection  is  for  each  student  to 
be  continually  on  the  alert  for  violations  of  safe 
practices.  Certain  routine  duties  may  well  be  dele- 
gated to  a class  member  as  safety  engineer,  with 
assistants.  The  school  shop  inspection  form  may 
be  used  as  a guide. 

It  is  important  that  the  instructor  report  all 
hazards,  through  the  administration,  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  This  report  and  recommended  cor- 
rections should  be  kept  on  file.  If  those  respon- 
sible, are  not  informed  of  known  hazards,  the 
responsibility  for  accidents  will  most  surely  fall 
upon  the  instructor. 

SCHOOL  SHOP  INSPECTION  FORM  (See 
Appendix) 

Periodic  inspection  of  the  department  should 
be  made  by  the  teacher.  This  also  can  be  a co- 
operative effort  using  the  shop  safety  organization 
for  periodic  check.  The  shop  inspection  form 
found  in  the  appendix  is  an  excellent  check  list. 
Enthusiasm  for  safety  on  the  part  of  the  tea'cher 
and  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  students 
can  make  the  department  free  of  hazards. 

STUDENT  ACCIDENT  REPORT  FORM  (See 
Appendix) 

The  reporting  of  accidents,  the  correct  pro- 
cedures in  taking  care  of  accidents  in  the  shop  is 
of  prime  importance  for  all  concerned.  The  in- 
structor should  be  familiar  with  the  policies  set 
up  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  reporting  and 
taking  care  of  injuries. 

The  accident  report  form  found  in  the  appendix 
can  be  used  in  its  entirety  or  can  be  made  to  con- 
form with  the  local  policy.  Any  accident  or  in- 
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jury  in  the  shop  should  be  investigated  and  a 
record  made  and  filed  with  the  proper  authorities. 

SAFETY  ORGANIZATION 

The  Safety  Organization  for  the  industrial  arts 
department,  the  positive  instruction  given  for  the 
elimination  of  hazards  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
student  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
a student  personnel  organization. 

Each  shop  area  may  have  its  own  organization, 
with  a safety  engineer  and  assistants.  For  schools 
with  a number  of  shops  the  above  may  hold,  but 
for  a more  effective  program,  an  organization 
which  will  coordinate  and  integrate  the  functions 
for  the  entire  industrial  arts  program  is  recom- 
mended. 

A safety  engineer  can  head  the  entire  program 
with  safety  engineers  assigned  from  each  of  the 
areas,  and  as  such  can  act  as  the  Safety  Council 
for  the  department.  Each  area  safety  engineer 
will  have  as  many  assistants  as  needed  to  have  an 
effective  and  efficient  safety  program. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SAFETY 

ENGINEER  AND  ASSISTANTS 

A check  sheet  may  be  used  and  the  following 
are  suggested  items  of  common,  potential  hazards 
found  in  the  shop  area  which  fall  under  the 
responsibilities  of  the  safety  engineer. 

1.  Sleeves,  aprons  and  neckties 

2.  Paint  on  danger  zones 

3.  Soldering  furnaces,  flammable  material, 
rubbish 

4.  Tools  rests,  belts 

5.  Flying  chips,  slippery  floors 

6.  Care  and  use  of  goggles 

7.  Tools  handles,  dull  tools,  improperly 
ground  and  mushroomed  tools 

8.  Lumber  rack,  scrap  boxes 

9.  Sharp,  splinter  like  edges  on  stock 

10.  Misplaced  supplies 

11.  Cords,  plugs  and  lights 

12.  First  aid  and  accident  report 

13.  Loose  bolts  and  nuts 

14.  Periodic  use  of  safety  inspection  forms 

15.  Be  familiar  with  accident  report  form 


Instructor 

The  instructor  is  responsible  for: 

1.  The  organization  of  a safety  education  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Object  lessons — make  full  and  immediate 
use  of  community  accidents  or  near  acci- 
dents through  discussion  as  lessons  to  re- 
duce their  occurrence. 

3.  The  safe  use  of  tools  and  equipment. 

4.  The  safe  operation  of  hazardous  ma- 
chinery. 

5.  The  overall  appearance  of  the  shop  (Shop- 
keeping). 

6.  Cooperating  with  the  safety  engineer  in 
the  correction  of  safety  Violations. 

7.  The  reporting  of  facts  to  the  office,  the 
school  nurse  or  physical  defects  or  illness. 

8.  The  safeguarding  of  machines  and  equip- 
ment. 

9.  The  regular  scheduling  of  safety  inspec- 
tions and  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
machinery. 

Agencies 

A number  of  outside  groups  have  an  interest 
in  the  safety  instruction  and  operation  of  the 
school  shop  and  have  materials  available  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  shop  teacher  in  developing 
his  safety  program. 

1.  Fire  Department — Some  fire  departments 
make  regular  checks  on  school  shops  and 
point  out  hazards  and  suggest  remedies. 

2.  Insurance  Inspectors — They  make  regular 
periodic  inspections  of  the  shop  and  some- 
times have  literature  of  value  to  the  shop 
teacher. 

3.  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio — Inspectors 
from  the  Division  of  Safety  and  Hygiene 
make  periodic  visits  to  check  proper  guard- 
ing of  equipment,  their  safe  operation  and 
other  factors  which  will  contribute  to  safe 
operation.  He  makes  suggestions  where 
corrections  are  to  be  made.  The  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio  has  available  Bulletin 
No.  203 — “Specific  Requirements  and  Gen- 
eral Safety  Standard  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio  for  Workshops  and 
Factories.” 
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SPRINGFIELD  LOCAL  SCHOOL 
ONTARIO,  OHIO 


To  the  Parents: 

In  order  to  give  you  a better  understanding  of  the  Industrial  Arts  courses,  we  have  prepared 
this  outline. 

Your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  safety  regulation. 

Robert  Coon,  Instructor 
L.  C.  Stingel,  Superintendent 

, 19__„ 

I have  examined  the  outline  of  the  Industria  Arts  courses. 


Parent’s  Signature 


The  Industrial  Arts  Department  of  the  Springfield  Local  School,  Ontario,  Ohio,  gives  to  the  parent 
of  each  student  for  review,  their  course  of  study.  The  outline  includes  the  objectives,  a brief  statement 
of  procedures  and  areas  of  work  by  grade  level. 

The  above  statement  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the  outline  and  returned  with  the  outline  signed.  If 
no  changes  are  made  in  the  program  the  signed  page  is  detached,  another  inserted  for  the  next  year  or 
future  use. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  PROCEDURES 


1.  All  Industrial  Arts  students  must  pay  $1.50  non-returnable  fee.  This  fee  cov'ers  breakage,  usage  and 
expendable  supplies. 

2.  All  students  in  Industrial  Arts  I and  II  must  have  their  drawing  workbooks. 

3.  All  students  must  have  a shop  card  before  working  on  a project.  The  card  value  is  $2.00  and  is  pur- 
chased in  the  office.  All  money  remaining  on  cards  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  is  refunded.  This 
card  is  used  to  purchase  material. 

4.  All  material  must  be  paid  for  before  it  is  used.  There  is  no  credit  given. 

5.  All  students  must  have  a project  in  their  area  of  work. 

6.  There  will  be  no  “horseplay”  in  the  shop. 

7.  All  beginning  students  using  power  tools  must  first  secure  the  instructor’s  approval.  Later  when 
familiar  with  the  tools,  they  may  secure  permanent  approval. 

8.  All  students  will  put  their  tools  away  and  assist  in  cleaning  the  shop  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

9.  All  assignments  must  be  handed  in  when  due,  unless  the  student  is  absent  or  excused. 

10.  All  students  are  reminded  that  other  students’  projects  and  work  are  not  to  be  handled  or  dis- 
turbed. 

11.  All  safety  precautions  must  be  observed.  Failure  of  a student  to  do  so  is  ground  for  removal  from 
shop  classes. 

12.  The  school  is  not  responsible  for  accidents. 

Note:  The  above  are  .'luggestions  used  by  Mr.  Coons,  at  Ontario  and  are  included  in  the  material  in  the 

Industrial  Arts  program  reviewed  by  the  parent. 
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SHOP  PERSONNEL  ORGANIZATION 
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COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Industrial  Arts  Department 
METAL  AND  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 


Date  ... 


,19 


School 


Instructor 


Article 

Belt  Dressing Stick 

Belt  Lace,  p Rawhide Ft. 

Brushes,  Bench  No. 

Bucket  Ears,  No.  A ..  - No. 

“ “ No.  B No. 

No.  C-- No. 

No.  D No. 

No. 

..Box 
...Box 
...Box 
...Box 

X 6-32  Round  Hd.  Box 

1/2  Box 

“ “ Box 


% X 


Article 

1 x 6-32  Round 
II/2X  “ 

% X 8-32 
1/2  X-  “ 

-a  X 

'14  X 

L— i 

nweis^  (Paper) 
Solder,  50-50 
“ Acid  Core 

“ Rosin  Core 

Solder  Flux 

Artisan  . 

Ruby  Fluid  

Sal  Amoniac 


Hd.  Bo.xj. 
“ Boxj. 
“ Box. 
“ Box. 
“ Box. 
Box . 


Qt. 

Qt. 

Block 


Article 

Steel  Wool,  No.  00  Roll 

“ “ No.  0 Roll 

“ “ No.  1/2 — Roll 

Stove  Bolts  and  Nuts  i 

1/8  X V2  Flayiead 

No 

Tape,  Friction  Roll 

Rubber  Roll 

Wire,  |14  Insulated,  200'  Roll 

“ 5I8  Annuncr.  7 lb.  Spl. 

“ §20,  Magnet,  5 lb.  Spl. 

“ §24  “ 5 lb.  Spl. 

“ §28  . “ 8 lb.  Spl. 

§24,  Black  Annealed 
6 lb.  Spl. 


<< 


Checked..-.. 

Approved.. 


Director 

Asst.  Supt. 


.Principal 
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Area  in  vdiich  work  is  being 

.nd  TINE  RECORD  CARD 

School 

Period  Date 

done 

Fto  j ects 

Started 

Finished 

Total  Hours 

Cost 

Paid 

Grade 

Totals 
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CLASS  PROGRESS  CHART 

SCHOOL  ///////// 

DATE  ///////// 

pj^-^  /Learning  Units  to  be  accomplished  / 

GRADE  / ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

COURSE  OUTLH® 

SCHOOL  ’ / / / / 

DATE  / 

/ Jobs  and  Pro; 

AREA  . . / / / / / 

GRADE  / / / / / 

777 

jects  / 

# 

- 
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IHOCEDUKE  0>:  JOB  SHEET 

Hig^h  School 

Industrial  Arts  Department 

Name  Class  Period 

Project  Date  Started  Date  Finished 

1*  A detailed  working  drai-rlng  has  been  approved  Yes  No 

2.  Draw  a free  hand  sketch  on  the  back  of  this  fonri 

3.  Indicate  the  source  from  which  your  idea  was  obtained 

BILL  of  MATERIAL 

Material 

Oiiajitltv 

Part, 

Srze 

O rNo-f” 

PROCEDURE 

Steps  to  be  done 

Tools  & I'iachines  to  be  used 

Approved  by  Date 

INVENTORY  FOR}^ 

SUPPLIES  and  MTERIALS 

School 

Inventory  by  Department  Date 

INSTRUCTIONS:  List  all  supplies  and  materials  on  hand* 

Use  separate  Inventory  forra  for  supplies  e.g.,  bolts,  screws, 
etc*,  and  materials,  e.g*,  lumber  steel,  etc. 

Total  value  of  supplies  on  hand 

I 


t 


BOOK  BTOITORY 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPART^!ENT 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Title 

Date 

Author 

Condition 

• 
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Columbus  Public  Schools 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 
STUDSNT  CmXECmON  AND  PAYMENT  RECOBD 

SOHOOL  SHOP 

INSTatJCTOR  T*em  19  19 

t 

SfVBESTB  HAMS 

GEAOB 

AMOUNT  REC^ 

DATE 

SEMARKS 

Fee 

MfUerltl 

^^==== 

i" 

TOTALS 

i 

SECEIVIT) 

’■■■  ■ 

DATE  19 

School  Treasurer 

TOOL  LENDING  FOM 

This  form  must  be  filled  out  before  permission  will  be  granted  for 
the  removal  of  tools  or  equipment  from  this  department. 

This  form  is  to  be  initialed  by  the  person  responsible  for  returning 
the  tools  or  equipment  in  good  condition,  and  at  the  time  indicated  below* 

NAME  OF  TOOL/S  


DEPARTMENT  LOANING  

^PERSON  BORROWING 

STUDENT  

DATE  OUT  RETURNED 

•KMust  be  initialed  before  tool/s  are  taken  from  the  department. 




OUTSIDE  WORK  ORDER 

In  order  that  some  control  T-dll  be  placed  upon  requests  for  work  to 
be  done  in  or  by  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  from  persons  outside  of  the 
department  this  work  order  must  be  completed  and  approved  as  indicated. 

WORK  REQUESTED 

PURPOSE  ^ - 

REQUESTED  BY 

DATE 

SCHOOL 

DEPAR'TIffiNT 

VffiEN  NEEDED 

MATERIALS  FUFiNISHED  YES  NO 

COSTS  CHARGED  TO 

ASSIGNED  TO 

SCHOOL 

SUPERVISOR 

195 

ADMINISTRATIVE  HEAD 

DATE  APPROVED 

TEACHER  ASSIGNED 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
LIMA,  OHIO 


REQUISITION  NO. 


DATE 


TO  Department  Head:  The  following  is  needed  for: 

Unit  of  work 


Year 


Quantity 

Specifications 

Unit  Price 

Amount 

Total 


Date  Needed_ 
Remarks: 


Signed 


Received 


School 

STUDENT *S  RECEIPT 

Name  Date 

Paid  For 

Project  or  Materials 
Amount  Paid  Received  by 

Office  or  Instructor 


5 

5 5 5 10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  5 5 5 

5 

1 

student *s  Fee  Card  - Value  $3.50 

2 

1 

MEDINA  COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

2 

Student 

2 

1 

Grade  Date  Purchased 

2 

1 

Paid  to 

2 

JL 

Office  or  Principal 

5 

5 

5 S 15  iS  15  15  15  i5  l5  l5  i5  15  i5  5 5 

5 

V 


J 


STUDENT  REQUISITION  FORM 
ITOSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTIMT 

SCHOOL 

Name  Grade  Total  Cost 

Problem  Date  ^ 

INSTHJCTIONS : Design  and  plan  must  be  approved  before  work  is  begun. 

No*  pes. 

Part 

Material 

Size 

Unit  Cost 

Total  Cost 

Total  Cost 

I have  received  the  above  material  and  agree  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $ * for  the  same* 

Design  and  Plan  approved  Signed  Pupil 

Instructor 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Industrial  Arts  Department 

LUMBER  REQUISITION 
Date  19 

^ _ School  Instructor 

BaARD  FEST 

THICKNESS 

VARIETY  S-2-S  RGH. 

- 

. 

' 

■ 

* : 

. - - 

' 

1 

SQUARES 

BOARD  FEIET 

SIZE 

VARIETY 

M 

PLWOOD 

SQUARE  FEET 

SIZE 

VARIETY 

G-l-S 

S-l-S 

G-2--S 

S-2-S 

CHECKED  Director 

APPROVED  Asst*  Supt..  Principal 

I 
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/ 

MCHINE  OPERATIi'ia  PERI-1IT 

Name has  completed  all  require- 

ments for  operating  the  power  equipment  listed  be- 
low* All  operating  tests  and  safety  test  has  been 
satisfactorily  completed* 

Th?^  pennit  is  for  operation  of  the 

Date  niistructor 


This  permit  will  be  revoked  if  any  of  the 
operational  procedures  or  safety  instruction  perti- 
inent  to  this  equipment  are  violated*  Re-instate- 
ment of  this  permit  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor* 


V 


PARENT  «S  PERMIT  SLIP 

Name 

has  hqt  permission  to  operate  the  machines-  and  tools  in 

the  Industrial  Arts  shop  for  the  year  19 - 19 . 

In  case'  that  an  accident  should  occur  we  prefer 

that  he  receive  medical  treatment  from  Dr,  

Signed  by  his  parents  or  legal  guardian; 


Dated 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CUMOLATr/E  RECORD 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Name 

Home  Room 

Last 

iFirst  kiddle 

Address 

- 

Date  Entered 

Admitted  From 

Date  of  Birth 

Birth  Place 

** 

Resides  with 

Relationship 

Entered  Junior  High  School 

Date  of  Graduation 

Entered  Senior  'High  School 

Date  of  Graduation 

AREA/S  of  SPECIAL  ABILITIES 

Final  Grade 

1. 

3. 

2. 

Signed  by 

Date 

Principal 

Instmctor 

Grade  Semester  Date 

Grade  ''  Semester 

Date 

area/s  of  EXPERIENCE 

1.  Drawing 

Grade 

1.  Drawing 

Grade 

2. 

Grade 

2. 

Grade 

3. 

Grade 

3. 

Grade 

Grade 

‘ E. 

Grade 

Periods  Per  Week 

Sem.  Grade  , 

Periods  Per  Week 

Sem.  Grade 

Attitude 

Ability 

Attitude  Ability 

(Indicate  above  as:  Poor,  Fair,  Good, 
or  Excellent) 

(Indicate  above  as:  Poor,  Fair,  Gooc^ 
or  Excellent ) 

Comments 

* 

- 

Signed 

instructor 

Cuimilative  records  are  recoiranended  for  use  in  the  industrial  arts  depart- 
ment. It  should  follow  the  student  from  one  department  to  another  and  should 
be  adequate  to  cover  his  work  through  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  years. 

This  should  give  a con5?lete  picture  of  the  work  completed,  his  attitudes 
and  special  abilities  which  will  act  as  a -guide  for  future  recommendations. 

The  information  can  be  combined  with  his  academic  record  or  filed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it. 
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Elyria  Public  Schools 
Elyria,  Ohio 
SAFETY  CHART 


r 1'  ‘ 
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Printed  by  permission  of  Elyria  High  School. 


The  purpose  of  this  safety  chart  is  to  bring  before  the  student  the  importance  of  safety  and  proper 
know  how  in  the  operating  of  various  power  equipment.  This  chart  is  used  for  the  advanced  class,  which 
is  composed  of  juniors  and  seniors. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  a week  or  so  is  sp^nt  in  going  over  the  operation,  purpose  and 
safety  of  each  machine.  Those  included  are  jointers,  planers,  table  saws,  wood  lathes,  drill  press,  mor- 
tiser,  table  sander,  portable  sander,  router,  electric  hand  drill,  grinder,  band  saw,  jig  saw,  and  spray 
gun.  This  procedure  will  work  \yell  in  other  departments. 

The  class  roster  is  found  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chart.  The  names  of  the  power  equipment  are 
along  the  top  side. 

A written  test  for  each  machine  is  available  to  the  student  upon  his  request.  He  must  pass  this 
test  lOO^f  before  he  is  allowed  to  operate  the  machine. 

If  he  should  pass  the  test,  a green  tag  is  placed  by  his  name  under  that  machine.  If  he  should  fail 
the  test,  a black  tag  is  used. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  year  a student  should  disobey  a safety  rule,  use  the  machine  improperly, 
or  do  another’s  work,  he  is  penalized  for  one  week  and  is  not  permitted  to  operate  the  machine  during 
that  week.  Then  he  must  take  the  test  over  and  again  pass  it  lOO^J  - The  second  penalty  is  one  month, 
the  third  penalty  is  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  During  this  penalty  period,  a red  tag  is  used. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  take  the  test  no  more  than  five  times  throughout  tne  school  year.  If  he 
is  unable  to-  pass  the  test  by  then  he  must  do  the  work  with  hand  tools. 

A record  is  kept  by  the  instructor  of  all  tests  taken,  the  date  and  penalties  of  each  student.  All  tests 
are  filed  for  future  reference. 

A yellow  tag  is  used  when  a student  has  shown,  by  continued  failure  on  safety  tests,  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  use  a particular  machine.  A yellow  tag  is  placed  by  his  name  to  show  that  he 
is  not  to  use  the  machine  until  he  has  been  given  the  final  O.K.  by  the  instructor. 

D.  A.  Morris 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education 

Robert  Hersman 
Instructor 
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STATE  OF  OHIO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
COLUMBUS 

SCHOOL  SHOP  INSPECTION  FORM 


School City County Date 

Address Shop 

Inspection  made  by s Title 


r-  i 


f r. 


Directions:  The  inspector  when  asked  to  rate  an  item  or  items, 

will  draw  a circle  around  the  letter  applicable.  The 
following  letter  scheme  is  to  be  used. 

S — Satisfactory  (needs  no  attention) 

A — Acceptable  (needs  some  attention) 

U — C[nsatisfactory  (needs  immediate  attention) 

The  inspector  should  make  recommendations  in  all 
cases  where  a “U”  is  circled.  Space  is  provided  at 
the,  close  of  the  form  for  such  comment?.  Designate 
the  item  -covered  by  the  recommendations  by  using 
the  code  number  applicable,  as  II-2. 

I.  THE  GENERAL  SITUATION 

1.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  safety  program  in  this  shop?  

2.  Has  a previous  safety  inspection  been  made  of  this  shop?  

3.  If  yes,  by  whom?  

4.  Date  of  that  inspection  

5.  Have  the  recommendation  of  that  inspection  been  carred  out?  If  not, 

indicate  why  not  and  list  exceptions.  

6.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  .rating  for  I.  THE  GENERAL  SITUATION S 

II.  GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

1.  Machines,  benches,  and  other  equipment  are  arranged  so  as  to  conform  to  good  safety  practices S 

2.  Rate  the  condition  of  stairways S 

3.  Rate  the  condition  of  aisles S 

4.  Rate  the  condition  of  floors S 

5.  Rate  the.  condition  of  walls,  windows,  and  ceiling S 

6.  The  illumination  is  safe,  sufficient,  and  well  placed S 

7.  Rate  the  ventilation S 

8.  Rate  the  temperature  control S 

9.  Fire  extinguishers  are  of  proper  type,  adequately  supplied,  properly  located  and  maintained S 

10.  Teacher  and  pupils  know  location  of  and  how  to  use  proper  type  for  various  fires S 

11.  The  number  and  location  of  exits  is  adequate S 

12.  Proper  procedures  have  been  formulated  for  emptying  the  room  of  pupils  and  taking  adequate 

precautions  in  case, of  emergencies S 

13.  Lockers  are  inspected  regularly  for  cleanliness  and  fire  hazards S 

14.  Locker  doors  are  kept  closed S 

15.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  II.  GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CONDITION S 
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A 
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A 
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III.  HOUSEKEEPING 


;• 


1.  Rate  the  general  appearance  as  to  orderliness S 

2.  There  is  adequate  and  proper  storage  space  for  tools  and  materials S 

3.  The  benches  are  kept  orderly S 

4.  The  corners  are  clean  and  clear S 

5.  Special  tool  racks,  kept  in  orderly  condition,  are  provided  at  benches  and  machines S 

6.  The  tool,  supply,  and/or  material  room  is  orderly S 

7.  Sufficient  scrap  boxes  are  provided S 

8.  Scrap  stock  is  put  in  scrap  boxes  promptly S 

9.  Materials  are  stored  orderly  and  in  a safe  condition S 

10.  A spring  lid  metal  container  is  provided  for  oily  rags  and  waste S 

11.  All  waste,  materials  and  oily  rags  are  promptly  placed  in  the  containers S 

12.  Containers  for  oily  rags  and  waste  materials  are  frequently  and  regularly  emptied S 

13.  Dangerous  materials  are  stored  in  metal  cabinets S 

14.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  III.  HOUSEKEEPING S 


IV.  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Machines  are  arranged  so  that  workers  are  protected  from  hazards  of  other  machines, 


passing  students,  etc - S 

2.  Danger  zones  are  properly  indicated - — S 

3.  All  equipment  control  switches  are  easily  available  to  operator S 

4.  All  machines  are  “locked  off”  when  instructor  is  out  of  room S 

5.  Brushes  are  used  for  cleaning  equipment S 

6.  Non-skid  areas  are  provided  around  machines S 

7.  Machines  are  in  safe  working  condition S 

8.  Machines  are  guarded  to  comply  with  Ohio  Industrial  Code S 

9.  Adequate  supervision  is  maintained  when  students  are  using  machines  and  dangerous  tools —S 

10.  Tools  are  kept  sharp,  clean,  and  in  safe  working  order .T S 

11.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  IV.  EQUIPMENT S 


A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 

A U 
* 

A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A 'U 


A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 
A U 


f. 

1 


V.  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION 

1.  All  switches  are  enclosed S A 

2.  There  is  a master  control  switch  for  all  of  the  electrical  installations - S A 

3.  An  electrician  changes  fuses  of  over  30  amperes S A 

4.  Electrical  outlets  and  circuits  are  properly  identified S A 

5.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  V.  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION S A 


U 

U 

U 

U 

U 
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VI.  PERSONAL  PROTECTION 


t 


i 


1.  Goggles  are  provided  and  required  for  all  work  where  eye  hazards  exist S A U 

2.  If  individual  goggles  are  not  provided,  hoods  and  goggles  are  properly  disinfected  before  use S A U 

3.  Shields  are  provided  for  electric  welding.  S A U 

4.  Aprons  or  shop  coats  are  worn  in  the  shop S A U 

5.  Rings  and  other  jewelry  are  removed  by  pupils  when  working  in  the  shop S A U 

6.  The  proper  kind  of  wearing  apparel  is  worn  for  the  job  being  done S A U 

7.  Leggins,  safety  shoes,  etc.  are  worn  in  special  classes  such  as  foundry,  etc.,  when  needed S A U 

8.  A respirator  is  used  when  spraying  in  the  finishing  room S A U 

9.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  VI.  PERSONAL  PROTECTION S A U 

VII.  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Shop  safety  is  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  each  teaching  unit S A U 

2.  Safety  rules  are  posted S A U 

3.  Printed  safety  rules  are  given  each  student S A U 

4.  The  pupils  take  a safety  pledge S A U 

5.  The  shop  makes  use  of  a safety  inspector S A U 

6.  There  is  a shop  safety  committee S A U 

7.  Safety  contests  are  promoted S A U 

8.  Motion  and/or  slide  films  on  safety  are  used  in  the  instruction S A U 

9.  The  shop  has  a safety  suggestion  box S A U 

10.  Safety  tests  are  administered - S A U 

11.  Safety  posters  are  in  evidence S A . U 

12.  Talks  on  safety  are  given  to  the  classes  by  industrial  men S A U 

13.  Tours  are  taken  of  industrial  plants  as  a means  of  studying  safety  practices S A U 

14.  Periodic  safety  inspections  of  the  shop  are  made  by  a student  committee S A U 

15.  Men  from  industry  make  safety  inspections  of  the  shop S A U 

16.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  VII.  INSTRUCTION S A U 

VIII.  ACCIDENT  RECORDS 

1.  Adequate  accident  statistics  are  kept S A U 

2.  Accidents  are  reported  to  the  proper  administrative  authority S A U 

3.  A copy  of  each  accident  repoi't  is  filed  with  the  State  Department  of  Education S A U 

4.  Accident  reports  are  analyzed  for  instructional  purposes  and  to  furnish  the  basis  for  elimination 

of  hazards S A U 

5-  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  VIII.  ACCIDENT  RECORD S A U 

IX.  FIRST  AID 

1.  An  adequately  stocked  first  aid  cabinet  is  provided S A U 

2.  The  first  aid  is  administered  by  a qualified  individual S A U 

3.  The  school  has  two  or  more  individuals  qualified  to  administer  first  aid S A U 

4.  Give  your  evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  IX.  FIRST  AID.  S A U 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Code  No. 


83 


o 

ERIC 


-j 


STATE  OF  OHIO 

*'  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
COLUMBUS 

STANDARD  STUDENT  ACCIDENT  REPORT  FORM 

Use  this  form,  to  report  all  accidents  to  students 

Injuries  requiring  a doctor’s  care  or  keeping  a student  out  of  school  one-half  day  or  more,  should  be  reported 
regardless  of  where  the  student  was  when  injured  (on  school  property,  enroute  to  or  from  school,  at  home,  or 
elsewhere). 

1.  Name  of  Pupil Age: Sex:  M ( ) F ( ) 

2.  Address  of  Pupil Grade  or  Classification 

3.  School Township  or  city 

4.  Time  Accident  Occurred:  Hour A.M P.M-  Date 

5. 


7. 


Place  of 
Accident 

School 

Building 

School 

Grounds 

To  or  from 
School 

Home  Elsewhere 

Nature 

of  Injury 

Part  of  Body  Injured 

Abrasion 

Fracture  

Ankle 

Hand 

Finger 

Amputation 

Laceration  

Arm 

Head 

Foot 

Bruise 

Puncture  

Back 

Knee 

Tooth 

Burn. 

Scratches  

Elbow 

Leg 

Wrist 

Concussion 

Sprain  

Eye 

Nose 

Others  (specify) 

P.tif 

Face 

Scalp 

Others  (specify) 

Permanent  Impairment Death 

Description  of  the  Accident 

How  did  accident  happen?  What  was  student  doing? 
Where  was  student?  List  specifically  unsafe  act  and 
unsafe  conditions  existing.  Specify  any  tool,  machine 
or  equipment  involved. 


8.  REMARKS:  What  recommendations  do  you  have  for  preventing  other  accidents  of  this  type? 


9.  Total  number  of  days  lost (To  be  recorded  when  student  returns  to  school.) 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  SCHOOL  JURISDICTION  ACCIDENTS 

Injuries,  however  slight,  to  students  while  under  school  jurisdiction,  should  be  reported  promptly.  Unless 
otherwise  defined  by  administrative  ruling  or  court  action,  school  jurisdiction  accidents  are  those  occurring  while 
students  are  on  school  property,  in  school  building  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  schooh 

10. 

11. 


12. 


Teacher  in  charge  when  accident  occurred  (Enter  name) :. 
What  action  was  taken  immediately  and  by  whom? 


First-aid  treatment By  whom? 

Sent  to  school  nurse By  whom? 

Sent  home By  whom? 

Sent  to  physician By  whom? 

Sent  to  hospital..... By  whom? 


(Enter  name)  : 

(Enter  name)  : 

(Enter  name)  : 

(Enter  name: Physician  (Name). 

(Enter  name)  : ...Hospital  (Name)  . 


Was  a parent  notified?  No. 

By  whom?  (Enter  name) : 

13.  Location:  Specify  activity: 

Athletic  field  

Auditorium  

Class  room  

Corridor  

Dressing  Room  

Gymnasium  

Home  Ec. 


,.Yes When:. 


How: 


Laboratories 
School  Grounds 
School  Shops 
Showers 
Stairs 

Toilet  Room 
Other 


3 


i 


Signed: 

4 
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Principal : 
Teacher:  . 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  REPORTING  ACCIDENTS 


All  accidents  occurring  to  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  from  the  opening  of  school  in  September  until  the  close  of 
school  in  June  should  be  reported,  including  accidents  occurring  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  during  vacation 

periods. 

Reports  should  be  made  in  duplicate.  Keep  the  original;  send  the  duplicate  to  the  address  given  below: 

1.  When  a pupil  loses  one-half  day  or  more  from  school  as  a result  of  an  accidental  injury,  the  report  should  be  re- 
tained until  the  child  returns  to  school,  at  which  time  the  report  should  be  sent  to  the  Division  of  Safety  Education, 

Room  607,  State  Office  Building,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

2.  When  a pupil  is  not  counted  absent  from  school  as  a result  of  an  accidental  injury,  a report  form  should  be 
mailed  the  same  day  the  accident  occurs. 

3.  When  a pupil  is  withdrawn  on  a Doctor’s  Certificate  because  of  a serious  injury,  he  is  counted  absent  only  up 

to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  Report  form  should  be  mailed  as  soon  as  pupil  is  withdrawn. 

4.  When  a pupil  is  withdrawn  from  school  on  account  of  accidental  death,  the  report  form  should  be  mailed 
immediately. 

5.  When  a pupil  is  still  absent  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  as  a result  of  accidental  injuries,  the  report  should  be 
retained  until  the  child  returns  to.  school,  unless  he  has  been  withdrawn. 

6.  When  a pupil  is  still  absent  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June  as  a result  of  accidental  injuries,  the  report 
should  be  mailed  then,  counting  the  absence  to  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

7.  When  there  are  no  accidents  to  be  reported  for  the  calendar  month,  write  “No  Accidents  To  Be  Reported”  and 
the  name  of  the  month  and  the  school  on  the  face  of  a report  form  and  mail  form  to  the  Division  of  Safety  Educa- 
tion, Room  607,  State  Office  Building,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

A separate  form  should  be  filled  out  for  each  accident. 

All  information  asked  for  on  the  report  form,  such  as  age,  grade,  number  of. days  absent,  name  of  school,  etc., 
should  be  given. 

All  accident  forms  should  be  sig^ned. 


If  the  Local  Policy  Requires  it,  space 


Witness  — 
Witness  ... 
Witness  ... 


WITNESSES 
for  witnesses’  name  and 

; Address  ..... 

Address  .... 

Address  .... 


address  is  given  below: 
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To  test  the  hypothesis  that  instruc^tion  provided  by  the  schools  for  practical  nursing  inOhio  i s^consi stent 
vnth  the  daily  work  assignments  received  by  the  graduate  practical  nurse  and  that  no  additional  training  Is 
needed  to  prepare  the  practical  nurse  for  her  occupation,  information  was  gathered  directly  from:  (]) 
currently  employed  licensed  practical  nurses,  (2)  clinical  instructors  in  schools  of  practical  nursinq,  and 
(3)  the  coordinators  or  directors  of  the  schools  concerned*  The  five  survey  instruments  used  to  collect  data 
were:  (1)  Instruction  and  Inquiry  for  Clinical  Instructors,  (2)  Questionnaire  for  the  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses  (3)  General  Information  Questionnaire  for  Licensed  Practical  Nurses,  (4)  General  Information 
Questionnai re  for  Coordinators  of  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing,  and  (5)  Checklist  for  Coordinators  and 
Clinical  Instructors*  Two  of  the  nine  conclusions  were:  (1)  There  seems  to  be  no  general  conformity  among 
the  schools  with  respect  to  the  curriculum  or  the  choice  of  teaching  materials,  and  (2)  Present  student 
selection  devices  are  inadequate*  Two  of  the  seven  recommendations  v;ere  (1)  that  a basic  philosophy  of 
practical  nurse  education  in  publ icly -supported  schools  be  formulated  and  accepted  by  students,  clinical 
instructors,  and  coordinators,  and  (2)  that  each  faculty  member  make  herself  aware  of  the  actual  work 
situation  in  the  hospital  in  which  she  serves,  in  order  that  she  may  not  unwittingly  mislead  practical  nurse 
students  as  to  what  they  may  expect  in  subsequent  employment*  This  is  a summary  of  a doctoral  dissertation  ^ 
"Comparison  of  Work  Assignments  with  Training  in  Ohio  Public  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing,"  submitted  to  ^hio 
State  University.  (EM) 
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This  study  is  based  on  information  gathered  from  three 
specific  groups;  first,  currently  employed  licensed  prac- 
tical nurses;  second,  clinical  instructors  now  employed  in 
schools  of  practical  nursing;  and  third,  the  coordinators 
or  directors  of  the  schools  involved.  This  study  should 
be  of  interest  to  any  practical  nursing  school  or  to  those 
rnembers  of  state  departments  for  vocational  education 
who  may  be  involved  in  the  supervision  of  practical  nurs- 
ing education. 

This  study  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Gordon  G.  McMahon 
under  the  direction  ofDr.  C.  B.  Allen  of  Western  Reserve 
University.  Dr.  McMahon  received  considerable  assist- 
ance from  all  of  the  schools  of  practical  nursing  in  Ohio 
but  particularly  from  the  coordinators  and  their  clinical 
instructors.  Miss  Martha  R.  Graves,  Nurse  Consultant, 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Regis- 
tration, and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Galloway,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  of  Practical  Nursing  Education,  were  instru- 
mental in  promotion  of  the  study.  Miss  L.  Gullette,  who 
later  became  Assistant  State  Supervisor,  was  also  very 
helpful.  Dr.  McMahon  is  particularly  grateful  to  Miss 
Donna  Bove  and  Miss  Sara  McCollough  of  the  Choffin 
School  of  Youngstown  for  their  help  on  the  construction  of 
the  procedure  list  used  in  this  study. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  provide  the  results 
of  this  study  to  other  states  and  other  practical  nursing 
schools  which  are  concerned  with  curriculum  development. 
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I.  O*tiwd(>u:ti04t 


The  need  for  nursing  services  is  as  old  as  humanity. 
The  effort  to  provide  those  services  is  certainly  as  old 
as  recorded  history.  It  is  only  in  recent  years,  however, 
that  nursing  has  achieved  the  status  of  an  organized  and 
licensed  occupation.  Before  Florence  Nightingale  gave 
stature  to  the  calling,  the  nurse  was  anyone --mother, 
maiden  aunt,  neighbor --whose  services  were  available 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and,  very  frequently,  the  care 
of  the  entire  household  in  which  she  was  employed.  She 
was,  in  every  sense,  a practical  nurse,  skilled  in  chang- 
ing a poultice  or  delivering  an  infant  and  equally  practiced 
in  cooking  and  scrubbing.  This  combination  housekeeper 
and  nurse  continued  to  carry  the  principal  burden  of  nurs- 
ing care  long  after  the  first  schools  were  established  to 
train  nurses . The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  that 
in  1900  there  were  as  many  as  109,000  practical  nurses 
and  midwives  in  the  United  States,  contrasted  with  less 
than  10,000  professional  nurses.^ 

As  schools  of  nursing  increased  and  hospital  con- 
struction advanced,  the  two  positions  were  reversed. 

By  1959,  the  number  of  professional  or  registered 
nurses  had  increased  to  more  than  half  a million.^ 

Even  this  tremendous  increase  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  for  nursing  care.  Some  way  had  to 
be  found  to  supply  the  registered  nurse  with  an  assis- 
tant who  was  equipped  to  understand  basic  nursing 
procedures  and  to  interpret  intelligently  the  directions 


^U.  3.,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service,  Health  Manpower  Source 
Book,  Section  9,  1959,  p.  3. 

2 Ibid . 
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of  professional  nurses  and  doctors  . Many  of  the  tradi- 
tionally self-trained  practical  nurses  were  still  work- 
ing; but  without  knowledge  of  hospital  techniques , they 
could  not  fill  the  need. 

The  second  world  war  gave  impetus  to  the  organi- 
zation of  schools  dedicated  to  the  development  of  a new 
type  of  practical  nurse . State  governments  established 
licensing  procedures  and  the  federal  government  pro- 
vided funds  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  schools 
under  public  control.  Ohio’s  licensing  law  was  not 
passed  until  1956;  but  the  need  for  trained  practical 
nurses  was  so  apparent  that  twenty-three  schools  were 
in  operation  by  1961,  fourteen  under  the  control  of  pub- 
lic education.  Continuing  studies,  directed  by  the  As- 
sitant  State  Supervisor  for  Practical  Nurse  Education  in 
the  Vocational  Division,  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, are  resulting  in  the  organization  of  additional 
schools,  where  interest  and  need  are  clearly  defined. 

Unfortunately,  practical  nurse  education  is  of  such 
relatively  recent  origin  that  it  is  still  in  that  stage  of 
disagreement  over  basic  purposes  which  usually  precedes 
and  frequently  accompanies  the  establishment  of  a basic 
curriculum  in  any  area  of  education.  As  recently  as 
1940,  .there  were  only  ten  recognized  programs  of  prac- 
tical nurse  education  in  the  United  States  . By  I960,  the 
number  had  increased  to  662,  graduating  16,000  students 
annually. 3 This  tremendous  growth  had  been  accom- 
plished- without  a definition  of  practical  nursing  as  an 
identifiable  occupation,  with  the  result  that  no  univer- 
sally accepted  curriculum  has- emerged. 


Margaret  D.  West  and  Beatruce  Crowther,  Education 
for  Practical  Nursing,  1960,  Report  of  the  Department  of 

Practical  Nursing  Programs , National  League  for  Nursing 
(New  York;  1962),  p.  8. 
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In  the  past,  instructional  materials  for  pre- 
paratory programs  have  been  selected  from 
Professional  Nursing  literature  and  an  attempt 
made  to  adapt  these  to  Practical  Nursing.  As 
a result,  many  courses  of  study  resembled 
shortened  versions  of  the  Professional  Nurs- 
ing preparation  with  loss  of  the  major  values 
in  a curriculum  planned  around  preparation 
for  an  identifiable  occupation. 4 

Accurate  delimitation  of  the  occupation  has  been  ham- 
pered by  what  leaders  of  professional  nursing  groups  con- 
sider a failure  on  the  part  of  doctors  and  hospital  admin- 
istrators to  define  the  boundaries  within  which  the  prac- 
tical nurse  may  function.  This  is  difficult  in  a period 
when  the  tremendously  accelerated  demands  for  medical 
and  nursing  services  have  compelled  doctors  to  delegate 
certain  of  their  duties  to  registered  professional  nurses , 
who,  in  turn,  have  passed  along  increasing  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  LPNs.  "Before  1900,  nurses  did  not 
wield  the  clinical  thermometer,  or  before  1930,  the 
sphyginomanmeter , or  before  1940,  the  intravenous 
needle."^  Inevitably,  there  will  continue  to  be  a blurring 
of  boundaries  between  the  various  levels  of  responsibility 
on  the  medical  team,  but  there  is  a growing  demand  on 
the  part  of  nursing's  leaders  for  a better  understanding  of 
the  roles  and  the  learned  capability  of  the  RN  and  the  LPN 


'*U.  S.,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Practical  Nurse  Education  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1958),  p.  1. 

^Lucille  Petay  Leone,  "Design  for  Nursing,"  The 
American  Journal  of  Nursing,  LIV,  No.  6 (June,  1954), 
731-734. 
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II.  and  BcofM  Stndu 

'Inere  is  a widely- held  belief  that  the  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse  is  being  encouraged,  or  forced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  her  employment,  to  perform  procedures  for 
which  siie  is  inadequately  trained.  Among  tiie  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  1961  convention  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing  was  one  which  read: 

Resolved  that  the  NLN  exert  every  effort  to 
encourage  the  assignment  of  responsibility 
to  members  of  the  nursing  team  commensu- 
ate  with  their  preparation,  experience,  and 
competence  in  meeting  the  assessed  needs 
of  patients.  ^ 

An  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  suggests  that  doctors,  too,  are  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  the  increased  demand  for  medical  and 
nursing  services  has  resulted  in  the  "delegation  by  doc- 
tor.s  to  nurses  of  many  of  the  tasks  they  themselves 
once  performed,  . . .forcing  nurses  to  turn  over  to  in- 
advquately  prepared  auxiliaries  the  ministrations  that 
are  the  heart  of  nursing  care.  The  editorial  con- 
tinues with  the  statement  that  doctors  and  hospital 
administrators  "must  learn  to  distinguish  more  clearly 
betvv'een  skill  levels,  perhaps  even  before  all  nurses 
understand  and  concur  in  the  differentiations."^ 


° "NLN  Returns  to  Cleveland  for  Fifth  Biennial,  " 
Nursing  Outlook.  IX,  No.  5 (May,  1961),  293. 

^ "The  Nurse  and  the  Doctor,  " Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  CLXXIII,  No.  6 
(June  11,  1960),  686. 

^Ibid-. 
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Such  opinions,  added  to  those  openly  expressed  by 
persons  close  to  the  practical  nurse  training  program 
suggested  to  the  writer  that  at  least  a beginning  on  re- 
search into  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  this  field 
should  be  made. 

It  was  decided  that  a reasonable  approach  might  be 
made  by  posing  the  hypothesis  that  the  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  schools  for  practical  nursing  in  Ohio  is 
consistent  with  the  daily  work  assignments  received  by 
the  graduate  practical  nurse  and  that  no  additional  train- 
ing is  needed  to  prepare  the  practical  nurse  for  her 
occupation. 

Testing  of  this  hypothesis  had  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  graduate  practical  nurse,  licensed  and  employed, 
is  completely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  her  former 
school  instructors.  If  the  instruction  offered  in  the 
school  has  covered  most  of  the  areas  of  the  work  assign- 
ment, the  school  can  confidently  feel  that  its  function  has 
been, properly  fulfilled.  If  work  assignments  do  not 
reasonably  match  the  scope  of  the  school's  instruction, 
some  re-evaluation  of  curriculum  may  be  in  order. 

The  study  was  organized  to  secure  information 
directly  from  three  groups:  (1)  currently  employed 
licensed  practical  nurses,  (2)  their  clinical  instructors, 
and  (3)  the  coordinators  or  directors  of  the  schools  con- 
cerned. The  survey  technique,  involving  five  question - 
1 liaires,  was  employed,  with  two  separate  questionnaires 

administered  to  a selected  group  of  licensed  practical 
nurses,  an  opinion  questionnaire  for  the  clinical  in- 
structors, another  for  the  coordinators,  and  a curri- 
culum survey  for  instructors  and  coordinators. 

It  was  the  intent  of  this  study  to  secure  a picture  of 
the  work  assignments  of  the  licensed  practical  nurses  in 
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relation  to  their  training  in  the  schools  of  practical  nurs- 
ing, with  supplementary  opinions  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  program  as  viewed  by  all  of  the  parties  involved. 

The  study  was  limited  to  the  Ohio  schools  of  practi- 
cal nursing  which  are  under  the  administration  of  local 
boards  of  education  and  are  supervised  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Education.  Since  it  was  not  a 
purpose  of  the  study  to  make  comparisons  between  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  it  was  decided  to  limit  the 
sampling  to  the  fourteen  schools  which  share  similarity 
of  course  content,  administration,  organization,  and 
supervisory  services. 


Delimitations  of  the  Study 

Since  some  of  the  other  states  have  larger  or  more 
advanced  programs  and  since  vocational  education  in  each 
state  operates  under  an  individual  plan,  making  valid-  in- 
terstate comparisons  very  difficult,  the  study  was  limited 
to  practical  nursing  in  the  publicly- supported  schools  in 
Ohio. 

The  scope  of  the  study  was  further  limited  by  the  fact 
that  its  basis  was  that  of  the  judgment  of  individuals  rather 
than  schools,  making  it  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the 
sampling.  When  determining  the  number  of  LPNs  to  be 
included,  consideration  was  given  to  the  varying  lengths 
of  time  the  schools  have  been  in  operation.  Quotas  in- 
volving flat  percentages  of  the  total  graduates  would  have 
resulted  in  large  numbers  of  returns  from  some  schools 
and  only  fractional  returns  from  others.  By  setting  a 
figure  at  six  LPNs  per  clinical  instructor,  it  was  possible 
to  secure  a minimum  of  six  returns  from  each  school  and 
a maximum  from  larger  schools  which  better  reflected  the 
size- of  the  program.  • - . 
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A further  limitatioii  was  placed  on  the  study  by  the 
selection  of  the  procedures  to  be  surveyed.  Inclusion 
of  all  procedures  taught  would  have  resulted  in  a very 
voluminous  and  unwieldy  questionnaire.  The  RNs  who 
served  on  the  selection  committee,  therefore,  made 
what  they  believed  to  be  a representative  list  for  the  nine 
hospital  areas  surveyed. 

Only  LPNs  on  hospital  duty  were  included.  Those 
doing  private  duty  have  little  opportunity  for  post-grad- 
uate instruction,  a factor  of  importance  to  the  study. 

No  effort  was  made  to  compare  the  work  of  gradu- 
ates of  public  with  those  of  private  schools.  While  both 
types  of  school  may  share  the  supervisory  services  of 
the  State  Board  of  Nursing  Education  and  Nurse  Regis- 
tration, their  curricula  and  practices  are  affected  by 
substantially  different  forces. 


Location,  Size,  and  Organization  of  the 
Participating  Schools 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  of  each  of  the 
fourteen  schools  and  its  size  in  terms  of  affiliating  hos- 
pitals, admissions  in  1962,  and  1962  graduates.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  no  positive  relationship  between 
the  size  of  the  city  and  the  size  of  the  program.  Toledo 
has  the  greatest  number  of  affiliating  hospitals  and  the 
greatest  number  of  graduates;  while  the  large  metropol- 
itan areas  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  have  fewer  coop- 
erating hospitals  and  fewer  graduates.  Dayton’s  program, 
too,  is  larger  than  Cincinnati's  in  terms  of  admissions 
and  graduates.  Many  factors  may  influence  the  size  of 
a school.  The  number  of  years  the  school  has  been  in 
operation,  the  degree  of  its  acceptance  by  the  community, 
or  the,  .presenae  of  .private  schools  within  the , same_  city 
may  be  reflected  in  the  size  of  a given  program. 
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The  column  showing  the  age- range  of  the  LPNs  who 
took  part  in  the  study  is  of  interest  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  suggestive  of  the  permitted  variation  in  age  at  the 
time  of  admission.  The  LPNs  selected  were  to  be  grad- 
uates of  the  five  years  preceding  1962,  so  it  may  be  seen 
that  they  could  have  been  as  young  as  17  or  as  old  as  57 
at  the  time  of  admission. 

While  the  typical  program  of  Ohio’s  schools  of  prac- 
tical nursing  consists  of  18  weeks  of  pre- clinical  and  32 
weeks  of  clinical  training,  the  columns  in  the  table  listing 
weeks  of  training  show  several  variations  from  this  pat- 
tern. The  large  figures  of  40  and  44  in  the  pre- clinical 
column  are  from  schools  with  evening  classes,  which 
require  a greater  length  of  time  for  coverage  of  the  pre- 
clinical  course  of  study.  The  variation  in  the  length  of 
the  clinical  period  is  less,  with  a range  of  30  to  35. 


Method  of  the  Study 

Widi  the  cooperation  of. a panel  of  registered  nurses, 
five  questionnaires  were  prepared.  Form  I,  an  "In- 
struction and  Inquiry  for  Clinical  Instructors,  " combined 
instructions  for  the  selection  of  LPNs  to  take  part  in  the 
survey  with  questions  for  the  clinical  instructor.  In  the 
first  section,  the  instructor  was  requested  to: 

(1)  Select  six  LPN  graduates  of  the  local  school. 
The  number  was  set  at  six  to  insure  a useable 
number  of  returns  from  the  smallest  school, 
which  employs  only  one  clinical  instructor, 
and  to  limit  the  total  from  the  schools  having 
six  and  seven  instructors.  To  afford  mean- 
ingful comparisons  between  statements  of 
students  and  faculty,  graduation  from  the 
schools  seemed  advisable. 
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(2)  Select  an  equal  number  from  each  hospital  shift. 
Allegedly,  varying  types  and  degrees  of  respon- 
sibility appear  on  different  shifts  . It  was  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  results  would  be  more  re- 
presentative if  all  shifts  were  included,  although 
no  indication  of  the  particular  shift  was  re- 
quested on  the  completed  forms. 

(3)  Attempt  to  select  LPNs  who  were  often  assigned 
duties  of  average  or  greater  than  average  re- 
sponsibility. It  seemed  a valid  assumption 
that  an  adequate  test  of  the  hypothesis  would  in- 
volve nurses  who  might  conceivably  be  asked  to 
perform  procedures  for  which  they  had  not  been 
trained . 

(4)  Personally  present  the  questionnaire  to  each  se- 
lected LPNandto  make  sure  she  understood  the 
directions . 

(5)  Assure  the  LPN  of  anonymity  and  complete 
freedom  from  personal  criticism  as  a result 
of  her  participation  in  the  survey. 

(6)  Set  a time  for  the  return  of  Form  II,  the  "Ques- 
tionnaire for  Licensed  Practical  Nurses , " and 
personally  to  check  the  boxes  provided  for 
"source  of  training".  The  decision  to  ask  the 
clinical  instructors  to  .participate  in  the  mark- 
ing of  the  source  of  training  was  an  attempt  to 
increase  the  validity  of  the  returns  by  a pool- 
ing of  memory,  particularly  with  regard  to 
those  items  learned  in  the  practical  nursing 
school . 
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(7)  Retain  and  return  all  six  of  the  copies  of 

Form  11  and  to  present  Form  111,  a personal 
questionnaire,  to  the  LPN,  with  instructions 
that  it  be  returned  directly  to  the  author  of 
the  study . 

This  foregoinglist  of  instructions  constituted  the 
first  half  of  Form  1 . It  was  explained  in  detail  at  a 
meeting  with  the  clinical  instructors  and  the  coordinator 
of  each  school . The  second  half  of  Form  1 was  a self-ex- 
planatory series  of  questions  designed  to  elicit  from  the 
clinical  instructor  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
basic  to  the  study. 

Form  II,  "Questionnaire  for  the  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses, " which  the  clinical  instructor  presented  and 
explained  to  the  LPNs,  consisted  of  a checklist  of  164 
procedures  commonly  performed  in  hospitals . While 
there  exists  some  very  basic  disagreement  as  to  v/hat 
may  properly  be  included  in  the  training  course  for  prac- 
tical nurses,  a comparison  of  the  opinions  of  the  RN 
panel,  the  Nurse  Consultant  for  Practical  Nurse  Educa- 
tion on  the  State  Board  of  Nursing,  and  the  Assistant  Super- 
visor in  charge  of  Practical  Nurse  Education  for  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  showed  that  approx- 
imately forty  percent  of  the  procedures  on  Form  11 
were  considered  too  complicated  for  the  learned  capa- 
bilities of  the  LPN.  Thus,  a respondent  marking  the 
form  would  be  able  to  give  some  indication  of  whether 
her  work  assignments  were  on  or  above  the  level  of  her 
training.  The  164  procedures  were  divided  into  nine 
catagories , according  to  the  hospital  area  in  which  the 
procedure  mightbe  used.  By  indicating  that  slie  was  re- 
quired to  perform  a procedure  in  a given  area,  the  LPN 
would  automatically  give  an  indication  of  the  nature  of 
her  responsibilities . 
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Form  II  was  to  be  marked  under  the  headings  of 
Frequently,  Sometimes , and  Never , with  an  A,  B,  or  C 
indicating  the  respondent's  degree  of  confidence  in  her 
competence  to  perform  each  procedure.  It  was  empha- 
sized that  an  A might  be  placed  in  the  Never  column  to  in- 
dicate confidence  in  the  ability  to  perform  a procedure 
which  the  LPN  was  never  actually  asked  to  do. 

The  following  example  shows  a cut  from  Form  II: 


50.  Apply  urine  collector 

51.  Admini  ster  aero  so!  inhalations 

52.  Care  for  patient  in  croupette 

53.  Administer  medi cation s 

54.  Restrain  child  for  treatment^ 

55.  Apply  complicated  dressings 

56.  Remove  complicated  dressings 

The  fourth  line,  marked  For  Clinical  Instructors, 
was  reserved  for  recording  the  source  of  training  for 
each  procedure . As  previously  explained,  the  instructor 
was  asked  to  record  the  LPN's  judgement  of  where  she 
received  her  training.  The  numeral  1 would  refer  to  the 
basic  course  in  the  practical  nurse  school;  2,  was  on- 
the-job  post  graduate  training  provided  by  professional 
personnel  in  the  hospital;  3,  post  graduate  in-service 
education  in  regularly  scheduled  hospital  classes;  and 
4,  learned  by  observation  only. 

The  persona4-quest-ionna-iT-e  for  the -LPN,  Form  HI, 
"General  Information  Questionnaire  for  Licensed  Practical 
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Nurses,"  was  delivered  by  the  instructor  with  only  gen- 
eral instructions  given  for  its  completion.  A stamped, 
addressed  envelope  accompanied  Form  111  and  it  was 
returned  directly  to  the  author  without  being  read  by  the 
instructor.  The  questions  on  Form  111  were  intended  to 
elicit  answers  .which  would  enlarge  the  picture  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  as  reported  on 
Form'll. 

The  last  of  the  personal -opinion  questionnaires, 
Form  IV,  "General  InformationQuestionnaire  for  Coordi- 
nators of  Schools  of  Practical  Nursing,  "was  submitted 
to  the  fourteen  coordinators.  As  the  schools’  adminis- 
trators, and  the  only  representatives --for  purposes  of 
the  present  study- -of  the  pre -clinical  phase,  their  opin- 
ions as  to  strengths  and  weaknesses  were  felt  to  be 
most  important . 

Duringthe  meeting  with  the  coordinators  and  clin- 
ical instructors  which  was  held  in  each  center,  copies  of 
Form  V,  "Checklist  for  Coordinators  and  Clinical  In- 
structors, "were  completed  by  all  of  the  instructors  and 
by  the  coordinator.  Form  V,  a checklist,  was  identical 
with  Form  11  except  that  the  ^ and  training  columns 
were  omitted.  Each  staff  member  was  asked  to  decide 
whether  a particular  procedure  was  being  taught  for 
competence  in  the  school.  As  was  indicated,  the  proce- 
dures on  Form  11  were  listed  under  nine  hospu  ai  service 
areas,  and  the  LPN  was  instructed  to  mark  a procedure 
only  if  she  were  performing  it  in  the  designated  area. 

On  FormV,  however,  the  instructors  were  asked  to 
disregard  the  area  designations  when  marking.  Since  a 
procedure  which  was  not  taught  in  the  area  under  which 
it  was  listed  might  be  taught  for  competence  in  another 
area,  it  was  necessary  to  make  this  stipulation  in  order 
to  obtaima xeasbnably  aacurate  count  of  the  listed  pro- 
cedures taught  in  each  school. 


III.  ike  SituLf, 

It  was  a basic  assumption  of  this  study  that  there 
are  serious  problems  involved  in  curriculum  planning  in 
schools  of  practical  nursing.  While  the  compilation  of  a 
list  of  basic  procedures  and  their  related  information 
which  can  be  adequately  taught  in  one  year  is  relatively 
simple,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  graduate  practical 
nurse  Will  be  asked  to  perform  the  procedures  for  which 
she  has  been  trained.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  heavy  pressure  of  patient  care  and  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  number  ofRNs  may  result  in  the  delegation 
of  nursing  duties  to  LPNs  without  proper  regard  for  the 
length  or  quality  of  their  training . 

The  data  resulting  from  this  study  were  recorded  in 
two  general  categories . First,  an  effort  was  made  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  work  assignments  of  the  266 
LPNs  involved;  to  discover  the  source  of  their  training; 
and  to  draw  some  comparisons  between  the  sources  of 
training,  as  indicated  by  the  LPNs , and  the  curricula  of 
the  practical  nursing  schools,  as  reported  by  their  fac- 
ulties. Second,  the  opinions  of  the  LPNs,  their  clinical 
instructors,  and  the  coordinators  of  the  schools  were 
recorded  and  categorized  in  an  attempt  to  learn  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs  as  seen  by 
representative  participants . 

Work  Assignments:  The  returns  from  Form  II,  the 
procedure  checklist  for  LPNs,  were  tabulated  in  percent- 
ages , according  to  frequency  of  performance . Of  the 
164  procedures,  each  one  was  shown  to  be  performed 
either  frequently  or  sometimes,  with  confidence,  by  at 
least  four  per  centandat  most  eighty  per  cent  of  the  LPNs. 
For  109  procedures,  the  figure  reached  or  exceeded 
twenty  percent. 
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Since  the  checklist  included  sixt-y-five  procedures  (forty 
percent  of  the  total)  which  are  not  usually  considered 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  a curriculum  for  practical  nurs- 
ing, it  might  have  been  assumed  that  those  items  would 
have  shown  few  if  any  indications  of  use.  The  largest 
percentages  of  use  occurred  in  connection  with  items 
most  clearly  concerned  with  general  bedside  nursing 
duties;  but  at  least  48  or  the  65  procedures  mentioned 
above  were  being  used  by  10  percent  or  more,  while  21 
of  these  procedures  were  being  performed  by  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  LPNs.  The  significance  of  these  small 
percentages  is  increasedby  consideration  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  duties  involved.  In  addition,  30  LPNs  were 
serving,  or  had  served  in  supervisory  capacities;  and 
almost  half  of  the  266  were  on  special  service  in  the 
hospitals  in  which  they  were  employed. 

’Source  of  Training:  Returns  from  the  procedure 
checklist  indicated,  further,  that  training  in  the  pro- 
cedures was  received  by  some  LPNs  in  the  basic  school 
course  and  by  others  through  post  graduate  instruction . 

Of  the  164  procedures  listed,  101  had  the  larger  per- 
centages under  the  heading  "Learned  in  School,"  while 
63  had  the  larger  percentage  under  "Learned  Post  Grad- 
uate." Most  of  the  latter  63  are  on  the  fringe  or  within 
the  area  usually  reserved  for  the  registered  professional 
nurse.  Forty-six  of  them  are  not  approved  for  in-school 
training  by  the  panel  of  RNs  and  the  state  supervisors 
who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  Survey  Form  II. 

The  fact  that  every  item  was  marked  with  respect 
to  both  in-school  and  postgraduate  instruction  may  mean 
that  the  procedure  was  first  learned  at  the  level  indicated 
or  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  LPN,  the  most  significant 
learning  took  place  at  that  time.  Since  many  of  the  nurses 
included  in  the  study  were,  at  the  time  of  writing,  still 
working  in  the  hospital  in  which  they  received  their  clinical 
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training,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  could  not  be  sure 
whether  any  given  procedure  was  taught  by  an  RN  super- 
visor or  other  hospital  personnel  during  the  clinical  per- 
iod of  their  schooling  or  in  a similar  setting  but  at  some 
time  after  graduation.  An  alternative  explanation  may  be 
the  fact  that  students  in  one  school  may  actually  receive 
instruction  in  procedures  which  are  not  formally  taught 
or  which  are  simply  discussed  or  demonstrated  in  other 
schools . 

Faculty  Reports:  To  determine  which  of  the  proce- 
dures on  a checklist  were  taught  in  each  school,  the 
coordinators  and  clinical  instructors  were  requested 
to  indicate  whether  their  schools  were  teaching  each  pro- 
cedure for  competence.  A tremendous  variation  in  course 
content  among  the  schools  is  indicated  in  Table  II.  No 
interpretation  or  value  judgement  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  tabulation.  The  164  procedures  constituted  a selected 
list  and  did  not  necessarily  reflect  the  curricular  offer- 
ings of  any  of  the  schools.  Yet  a range  of  47,  to  103,  a 
difference  of  56  items  or  34  percent  is  wide.  No  allow- 
ance was  made  for  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  report- 
ing of  procedures  taught,  since  the  form  was  marked  in 
the  presence  of  the  writer.  It  was,  therefore,  assumed 
that  a difference  of  approximately  34  percent  actually 
existed  between  Schools  A and  N,  with  respect  to  in- 
struction in  the  164  selected  procedures. 

Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Procedures  Being  Taught 
and  Percentage  Being  Used:  The  findings  from  the 
marking  of  the  procedure  checklist  by  LPNs  and  by  the 
school  faculties  made  it  clear  that  all  of  the  procedures 
were  being  performed  by  at  least  a small  number  of  LPNs 
and  that  most  of  the  items  were  being  taught  in  one  or 
another  of  the  schools.  More  significant  was  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  the 
reported  use  by  the  LPNs  and  the  instruction  reported 
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by  the  faculties.  By  using  a figure  based  on  the  total  pos- 
sible number  of  indications  of  use  for  any  group  of  pro- 
cedures, it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a "Percentage  of 
Use"  figure  which  could  serve  as  a ba.sis  for  comparison 
with  "Percentage  Taught." 

Two  illustrations  of  areas  of  instruction  stressed 
and  not  stressed  by  schools  of  practical  nursing  are 
found  in  Tables  2 and  3.  Table  2 is  typical  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  survey  of  a stressed  area.  The  table 
involves  the  procedures  listed  under  Pediatrics . Proce- 
dures used  in  the  pediatrics  division  were  being  taught 
in  100  per  cent  of  the  practical  nursing  schools  in  the 
United  States  in  1960.'^  Thirteen  of  the  fourteen  Ohio 
schools  were  shown  to  be  teaching  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  12  procedures  under  Pediatrics  on  the  checklist, 
while  use  above  30  per  cent  was  reported  by  graduates 
of  10  of  the  schools.  Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  half 
of  the  266  LPNs  surveyed  were  on  special  service  (which 
may  or  may  not  have  involved  work  in  Pediatrics)  these 
percentages  indicate  an  area  of  basic  agreement  between 
the  schools  and  the  employing  institutions  . 

Table  3,  on  the  other  hand,  compares  the  procedures 
taught  and  used  in  the  Psychiatric  Unit.  Because  only 
a few  of  the  40  affiliated  hospitals  afford  a psychiatric 
service  as  such,  the  psychiatric  unit  is  not  usually  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  areas^  in  the  program  for  training 
practical  nurses.  However,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  3, 
many  of  the  schools  were  teaching  some  of  the  eight  pro- 
cedures which  are  common  to  this  area.  Schools  B and 
D indicated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  procedures  were 
taught  for  competence,  while  seven  others  indicated  that 
they  taught  37  per  cent  of  the  items.  In  six  schools,  the 
LPNs  indicated  30  per  cent,  or  more,  use  of  the  proce- 
dures in  their  daily  assignments.  (It  should  be  understood 

^West  and  Crowther,  p.  35. 
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ERIC 


Average 


that  in  all  cases  the  percentages  listed  for  LPNs  repre- 
sent only  those  marking  "use  with  confidence.")  Nine  of 
the  schools  reported  teaching  more  than  30  percent. 

The  extremes  were  School  M,  with  graduates  receiving 
instruction  in  62  percent,  and  School  C,  with  12  percent 
application  but  no  indicated  instruction.  School  J had 
the  closest  general  agreement  between  use  and  train- 
ing, with  42  percent  used  and  37  percent  taught. 

' Nine  comparison  tables  were  prepared,  covering 
each  of  the  nine  hospital  areas  included  in  the  procedure 
list.  Ohio  schools  generally  agreed  with  the  curriculum 
offerings  in  the  494-schools  surveyed  in  1960  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing.  Leading  curriculum  areas 
nationally  were  Medical  and  Surgical,  Obstetrics,  Ped- 
iatrics, and  Psychiatric  Service,  with  Central  Sterile 
Supply  and  Emergency  Room  well  behind , Leading  in 
the  present  study  was  Surgical  Recovery  Room,  includ- 
ing procedures  closely  allied  with  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  areas;  Obstetrical  Recovery  Room;  Pediatrics; 
Central  Sterile  Supply ; and  Psychiatric  Unit . Thus,  so 
far  as  the  general  areas  of  curriculum  were  concerned, 
the  schools  involved  in  this  study  were  well  in  line  with 

most  of  the  other  practical  nurse  schools  in  the  United 
States . 

The  average  percentages  of  use  of  the  procedures 
in  the  areas  taught  were  in  approximately  the  same  de- 
scending order  as  the  percentages  of  procedures  being 
taught,  with  a range  from  a high  of  50  in  Surgical  Re- 
covery  Room  down  to  19  in  the  Operating  Room  and 
the  Cast  Room . Thus,  daily  work  assignments  for  LPNs 
fell  most  heavily  under  the  same  areas  that  were  empha- 
sized in  instruction,  although  work  was  being  done  in 
each  of  the  nine  areas  covered  by  the  study . 
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Opinions  Expressed  by  LPNs,  Clinical 
Instructors,  and  Coordinators 


The  opinions  expressed  by  the  three  groups  oi  re- 
spondents formed  a valuable  and  enlightening  addition  to 
the  statistics  revealed  by  the  analysis  of  Form  II.  It 
was  clearly  apparent  from  the  marking  of  the  procedure 
checklist  that  many  of  the  LPKs  were  regularly  perform- 
ing only  the  items  listed  under  one  or  possibly  two  of  the 
service  areas . Answers  to  the  first  question  of  Form 
III,  "General  Information  Questionnaire  for  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses,"  provided  an  explanation  of  this  pecu- 
liarity. The  question  asked,  "Are  you  on  special  ser- 
vice?" Of  the  263  useable  returns  of  Form  III,  111  re- 
spondents answered  "yes."  By  special  service,  tliev 
were  intiicating  any  special  assignment,  from  the  operat- 
ing room  to  the  out-patient  clinic,  from  the  emergency 
room  to  the  newborn  nurserv  . 

Specialization  tends  to  narrow  rlie  field  of  work  of 
the  hospital -employed  LPK,  since  it  usually  follows 
special  training.  Since  hospitals  var\  in  their  methods 
of  procedure,  before  an  LPN  is  assigned  to  a special 
service,  or  during  the  early  part  of  such  assignment, 
she  usually  receives  precise  training  or  instruction  in 
the  methods  approved  for  that  area . After  the  invest- 
ment in  the  training  of  the  LPN  has  been  made,  she  may 
be  assigned  to  the  special  service  for  the  remainder  of 
her  work  in  that  hospital.  So  it  can  be  seen  that  in  mark- 
ing Survey  Form  II,  she  would  report  only  a small  number 
of  procedures  as  a regular  part  of  her  daily  work  assign- 
ments . 

The  eleven  questions  on  Form  III  brought  responses 
indicating  that  a large  number  of  licensed  practical  nurses 
were  employed  in  special  services  of  their  hospitals  and 
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that  a few  LPNs  were  serving  in  highly  responsible  super- 
visory positions.  Many  felt  that  their  schools  had  failed 
to  give  them  enough  training  in  special  areas,  specific  pro- 
cedures, medication,  and  the  emotional  problems  of  pa- 
tients . If  they  were  again  beginning  their  training,  they 
would  like  to  receive  more  training  in  the  same  areas  but 
less  training  in  areas  generally  concerned  with  home- 
nursing  problems  and  with  procedures  commonly  perform- 
ed by  nurse  aides . More  contact  with  patients  early  in 
the  training  period  was  suggested  by  more  than  three 
times  as  many  LPNs  as  those  who  felt  the  present  situa- 
tion to  be  adequate . 

Less  than  half  of  the  LPNs  had  received  additional 
training  in  the  hospitals . Those  who  had  received  such 
training  had  been  instructed  in  a great  variety  of  proce- 
dures and  in  practices  of  a number  of  the  hospitals' 
service  areas . 

Complaints  against  the  practical  nursing  schools 
tended  to  fall  into  two  general  categories;  (1)  the  LPN 
was  not  taught  enough,  and  (2)  the  LPN  had  to  learn  too 
much  in  too  little  time.  However,  almost  every  gradu- 
ate found  reason  to  praise  her  school  for  specific 
strengths , either  in  the  program  or  in  the  instruction . 

Enough  firm  and  candid  opinions  were  expressed  to 
suggest  that  employed  graduate  practical  nurses  would 
be  an  excellent  source  of  information  for  future  cur- 
riculum studies. 

Opinions  of  Clinical  Instructors:  The  questionnaire 
to  clinical  instructors  was  returned  by  47  nurses . Tv/o 
instructors,  newly  employed  in. their  programs , declined 
to  comment  on  some  of  the  questions;  but  the  responses 
on  most  of  the  forms  were  quite  frank,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  instructors  were  invited  to  sign  their 
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names  and  did  so.  Whereas  the  responses  of  the  LPNs 
were  centered  upon  their  own  personal  interests , the 
clinical  instructors  seemed  less  interested  in  how  they, 
personally,  were  affected  by  circumstances  in  the  train- 
ing situation  than  they  were  in  how  those  circumstances 
affected  the  total  school  program . 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  clinical  instructor 
must  have,  as  a basic  requirement  for  success  in  her 
position,  a genuine  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the 
practical  nurse  training  program.  One  clinical  instruc- 
tor, after  listing  needed  qualifications,  such  as  ”a 
bachelor's  degree,  some  experience,  interest,  initia- 
tive, stability,"  added:  "And  maybe  more  importantly, 
how  this  person  feels  about  practical  nursing." 

The  open  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  registered 
nurses  places  the  RN  clinical  instructor  in  the  equivo- 
cal position  of  appearing  to  act  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  her  fellow  professional  nurses.  She  fre- 
quently encounters  opposition  ranging  from  indifference 
to  open  hostility.  "My  only  wish,"  wrote  one  clinical 
instructor,  "is  that  we  could  have  more  cooperation 
from  the  professional  RN  on  the  division." 

Another  instructor  wrote: 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a few  reg- 
istered nurses  who  have  not  accepted  practical 
nurses  whole-heartedly,  so  do  not  particularly 
like  to  be  bothered  with  them  while  they  are  in 
training.  This  is  slowly  being  overcome,  I be- 
lieve, by  improvements  in  the  practical  nursing 
program  and  by  proving  the  value  to  the  prac- 
tical nurse  students  and  graduates  . 
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The  comments  of  the  clinical  instructors  indicated 
that  they,  as  a group,  are  interested  in  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  basic  concepts  of  practical  nurse  education. 
They  complained  of  poor  coordination  between  the  two 
school  areas,  of  unsatisfactory  cooperation  between 
school  and  hospital,  of  lack  of  firm  curriculum  guides, 
of  poor  selection  of  students;  but  they  saw  strengths  in 
the  very  fact  that  the  program  is  undergoing  change  and 
is  improving. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  areas  of  discussion 
arose  in  answer  to  a question  concerning  the  advisability 
of  lengthening  the  training  period  to  provide  time  for 
more  extensive  study.  The  division  of  the  instructors 
on  this  question  was  16  for  and  28  opposed.  It  was  clear 
that  a majority  did  not  favor  extension.  Most  of  those 
answering  "no”  added  no  written  comment.  Among  the 
16  answering,  "yes,  " however,  there  were  40  sugges- 
tions for  adding  emphasis  to  the  program.  For  instance, 
four  wanted  more  time  to  instruct  in  medications;  three 
wanted  more  time  for  obstetrics;  three  wanted  more  in 
pediatrics;  three,  rehabilitation;  and  one,  some  exper- 
ience in  visiting  nurse  service.  The  fact  that  no  area 
for  additional  training  was  mentioned  by  more  than  four 
instructors  suggested  that  those  who  wished  to  see  the 
school  period  lengthened  were  those  who  were  pressed 
for  time  to  cover  specific  areas . The  opinion  of  the 
instructors  who  did  not  want  an  extension  was  well  ex- 
pressed in  this  comment:  "The  time  at  present  is  quite 
adequate  for  what  they  should  be  trained  to  do . Post 
graduate  instruction  is  available  for  those  who  wish  it." 

Opinions  of  the  Coordinators:  A personal  question- 
naire was  submitted  to  the  coordinators  of  the  fourteen 
schools  in  an  effort  to  secure  from  them  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  as 
seen  by  those  responsible  for  its  administration.  Ana- 
lysis of  their  replies  showed  that  the  greatest  strengths 
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of  their  programs  lay  in  the  cooperation  between  the 
schools  and  the  affiliated  hospitals;  in  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  pre-clinical  instructors  to  work  to- 
gether; in  the  good  morale  and  enthusiasm  of  the  mem- 
; bers  of  the  faculty;  in  the  availability  of  good  physical 

facilities  for  both  phases  of  the  program;  and  in  the 
curricula,  which  were  in  a state  of  continuous  revision. 

i 

Weaknesses  which  they  saw  in  the  program  were 
few  and  varied.  Many  of  the  suggestions,  however, 

: related  to  the  need  for  a more  flexible  curriculum . 

I 

Only  one  coordinator  would  lengthen  the  training 
. period.  Thirteen  opposed  any  extension  on  the  grounds 

' that  the  allotted  time  is  sufficient  for  training  a prac- 

tical nurse  for  the  duties  which  she  should  be  called 
upon  to  perform . 
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This  brief  summarization  of  findings  has  necessar- 
ily omitted  discussion  of  many  important  aspects  of  prac- 
tical nurse  training  in  Ohio.  The  following  conclusions, 
however,  are  based  upon  a consideration  of  all  of  the 
data  gathered  for  the  study  . * 


1.  The  program  of  practical  nurse  education  in  Ohio's 
publicly -supported  schools  is  being  conducted  without 
a universally -accepted  definition  of  the  occupation. 

There  is  verbal  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  practical 
nursing  promulgated  by  the  national  nursing  associations  . 
But  in  practice,  the  pressure  to  provide  practical  nurses 
with  skills  known  to  be  desired  by  prospective  employ- 
ers--the  local  hospitals --has  led  some  schools  to  at- 
tempt to  provide  instruction  in  procedures  too  compli- 
cated for  proper  coverage  in  the  limited  amount  of 
time  available . 

2 . Coordinators  and  clinical  instructors  do  not  share 
complete  agreement  on  either  the  principles  or  the 
practices  of  practical  nurse  education.  There  is  ap- 
preciable failure  of  agreement  with  respect  to  the  basic 
issues,  such  as:  the  length  of  the  course,  more  and 
earlier  patient  contact,  and  the  addition  of  experiences 
in  hospital  areas  not  presently  stressed. 

*A  copy  of  the  complete  study.  Comparison  of  Work 
Assignments  With  Training  in  Chip  Public  Schools  of 
Practical  Nursing,  may  be  obtained  from  the  library  of 
the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio.  A microfilmed  copy  may  be 
obtained  from  the  library  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Many  coordinators  and  instructors  share  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  role  of  the  school  to  prepare  practical 
nurses  for  bedside  nursing,  leaving  all  additional  train- 
ing to  the  hospitals  which  employ  the  graduates . Not 
all  faculty  members  agree,  however,  thus  placing 
some  schools  in  the  position  of  having  a faculty  divided, 
in  effect,  by  a difference  in  basic  philosophy. 

3.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  LPNs  are  per- 
forming porcedures  for  which  they  have  no  training. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that  they  are  doing  things 
for  which  the  schools  do  not  train  them.  Those  hospitals 
which  have  accepted  the  licensed  practical  nurse  as  a 
responsible  member  of  the  nursing  team  are  offering 
post-graduate  training  to  selected  LPNs.  The  present 
study  offers  no  .testimony  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
post-graduate  training  or  to  the  value  of  the  services 

of  the  LPNs  who  have  received  the  training, 'aside  from 
the  fact  that  40  per  cent  of  the  LPNs  surveyed  are  pres- 
ently on  some  specialized  service,  rather  than  being 
em.ployed  as  general -duty  nurses. 

4.  There  seems  to  be  no  general  conformity  among 
the  schools  with  respect  to  curriculum  or  the  choice  of 
teaching  materials . 

5.  Present  student  selection  devices  are  inadequate. 
Some  better  formula  for  the  determination  of  aptitude 
and  probability  of  success  in  the  occupation  is  needed. 

6.  Coordinators  and  clinical  instructors  are  convinced 
of  the  worth  of  the  educational  efforts  in  which  they 
are  presently  involved.  They  accept  responsibility  for 
their  role  in  preparing  a nurse  whose  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency may  affect  the  lives  of  many  people. 

7.  Within  the  limits  of  their  own  self-interests,  most 
hospitals  furnishing  facilities  for  the  clinical  training  of 
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the  practical  nurse  cooperate  with  the  practical  nursing- 
schools  . 

8.  Practical  nurse  educaiion  in  Ohio  is  a new  and  a dy- 
namic program.  Its  administration,  organization,  and 
curriculum  are  undergoing  constant  study  in  most  of 
the  individual  schools.  If  the  program  is  to  retain  its 
integrity  as  an  agency  for  the  training  of  a particular 
type  of  nurse,  it  must  resist  pressures  to  expand  the 
curriculum  beyond  the  limits  implied  in  its  basic  purpose. 

9.  Research  on  a local  level,  consisting  of  an  analytical 
study  of  the  work  experiences  of  local  graduates  is  ur- 
gently needed  as  a basis  for  further  revision  of  the 
curriculum . 


Recommendations 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  in  the  present  study,  it 
is  . ecommended: 

1.  That  a basic  philosophy  of  practical  nurse  education 
in  publicly -supported  schools  be  formulated  and  accepted 
by  students,  clinical  instructors,  and  coordinators. 

2.  That  a decision  be  reached,  on  the  basis  of  the  nature 
of  the  local  situation,  as  to  who  is  to  be  trained--  hospital 
nurses  or  household  nurses. 

3.  That  curriculum  seek  to  eliminate  or  de-emphasize 
out-moded  areas  of  instruction. 

4.  That  each  facultv  member  make  herself  aware  of  the 
actual  work  situation  in  the  hospital  which  she  serves, 
in  order  that  she  may  not  unwittingly  mislead  practical 
nurse  students  as  to  what  they  may  expect  in  subsequent 
employment . 
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5.  That  an  indoctrination  period  for  new  clinical  instruc- 
tors be  conducted  by  coordinators,  during  which  they  estab- 
lish the  basic  philosophy  and  make  sure  that  each  instruc- 
tor is  able  to  differentiate  clearly  between  law,  practice, 
and  opinion  as  they  affect  the  practical  nursing  field. 

6.  That  the  supervisor  for  practical  nurse  education  for 
the  state  organize  an  indoctrination  period  for  new  coor- 
dinators, whether  they  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  instruc- 
tors, or  from  outside  the  faculty. 

7.  That  thorough  and  continuing  research  be  carried  on 
at  the  local  level.  The  present  study  has  value  only  as 
it  presents  an  overall  picture  of  public  practical  nurse 
education  in  Ohio . 
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PI^FACE 


This  study  has  been  prepared  to  provide  the  Missouri 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  information  about  the  recent 
past  and  present  status  of  organized  occupational  education 
in  Missouri  with  some  indication  of  future  needs  and  how  they 
might  be  met. 

Most  of  the  data  have  been  drawn  from  the  seven  surveys 
of  organized  occupational  education  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  To  flesh  out  the  bare  bones  of' 
statistics,  the  study  director  spent  two  weeks  in  Missouri, 
February  15  through  19,  1965  and  March  15  through  19,  1965. 

He  had  personal  discussions  with  53  officials  of  25  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  seven  local  public  school 
officials  in  five  communities,  several  other  community 
leaders  around  the  state,  five  officials  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  the  research  director  of  the  Employment 
Security  Bureau,  and  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Missouri 

Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

This  siudy  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Brunner  in  his 
private  capacity  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  no  official  support  or  endorsement  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  is  intended,  or  should  be  inferred. 

Ben  Morton 
Executive  Secretary 
Missouri  Commission  on 
Higher  Education 
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ERIC 


ORGANIZED  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
IN  MISSOURI  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Introduction 

This  report  presents  information  about  recent  back- 
ground^ present  stat\is,  and  •gcsl.od  future  development 
of  organized  occupational  education  in  fdissouri  institutions 


of  higher  education. 

Organized  occupational  education  is  used  in  this  report 
to  refer  to  2-year  curriculums  (and  some  1-year  and  a few 
3-year  curriculums)  at  the  post-secondary  level  \*/hich  pre- 
pare their  graduates  for  immediate  employment  as  technicians 
or  for  other  kinds  of  jobs  v/hich  are  found  on  the  employment 
spectrum  between  those  at  the  professional  level,  which 
usually  demand  a bachelor's  or  higher  degree  for  entry, 
and  those  of  craftsmen,  clerks  and  others  who  perform 
fairly  routine  tasks  which  do  not  require  specialized 
training  beyond  high  school.  Typically  those  who  complete 
organized  occupational  curriculums  successfully  arc  awarded 
an  associate  degree,  although  in  many  cases  they  receive  a 
certificate,  diploma  or  other  av;ard.  At  least,  that  is  the 
general  practice  throughout  th.e  Unltec'  '.states.  In 

Missouri  it  has  been  more  customary  to  a./ard  aisociatu 


1/  Ken  August  Brunner,  "The  Training  of  Subprofessional 
Personnel  in  the  United  States,"  a paper  prepared  for  the 
International  Conference  on  Middle  Level  Manpower,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  October  10-12  , 1962  (Mimeographed),  pp.  zj>  2J. 


degrees  only  to  students  v/ho  have  completed  two  years  of  a 
curriculum  which,  in  four  regular  academic  years,  will  re- 
sult in  the  award  of  a bachelor's  degree;  whereas  a certifi- 


cate has  been  the  usual  award  to  those  who  have  completed 
post-secondary  terminal-technical  or  vocational  curriculums 
in  Missouri. 

This  brings  out  a .’.u  on  betv/een  Missouri 

and  the  rest  of  tlie  ruiLioiu  in  ciuii  t.ermina3.  is  in 

common  usage  to  clescrii'C  1-  r - y nu  programs  to 

prepare  for  occupational  competoncy,  £/  but  in  the  nation 
generally  occupational  education  )iau  colic  to  be  the  pre- 
ferred term.  3/  A new  term  was  needed  because  of  the  essen- 
tially negative  and  contradictory  meaning  of  terminal  when 
coupled  with  education.  It  'vas  also  needed  for  another 


2/  See,  for  example,  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  First  Biennial  Report  {Jefferson  City:  November, 
1964),  pp . 20-24  ; vSUggested  lloinework  for  the  Participant^ 
in  the  1964  Conference  on  Vocational  Education  (St,  Louis: 

The  St.  Louis-St.  Louis  C'^unty  White  House  Conference  on 
Education,  1964),  pp.  11,  69-73;  and  Missouri  college  catalog 

3/  Ken  August  Brunner  and  D.  Grant  Morrison,  Organized 
Occupational  Curriculums  in  Higher  Education _ (Washington: 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  V7elfare,  1961),  p.  2 


Kenneth  H.  Freeman  and  Iildmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.  , 
People,  Purpos es , Programs:  Annual  Report  of  the  America_n 

Association  of  Junior  Colleges  (ivus'h  fon : AAJQ,  January, 
1965),  especially  pp.  22-23. 


Norman  C.  Harris,  Technical  Education  in  the  Junior__ 
College  (Washington:  AAJC,  1964)  v pp.  20-23  and  |P..^ssiin. 

G.  Ross  Henninger,  The  Technical  Institute  in  America 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1959) , p.  157, 


Grant  Venn,  Man.  Education  and  Work  (Washington: 
American  Council  on  Education,  1964) , pp.  143-145  and  passim. 


reason . 


There  has  been  a rapid  development  of  the  practice 
of  allowing  credit  towards  appropriate  bachelor's  degrees 
for  so-called  "terminal"  courses.  As  a result,  the  former 
negative  approach  to  1—  and  2— year  occupational  education 
has  been  replaced  by  a positive  approach.  A student  with 
ah  interest  in  becoming' an  executive  secretary  instead  of 


being  told,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  published 
college  catalog  statements , that  she  should  avoid  certain 
courses  because  they  would  not  "transfer,"  i.e,  they  would 
not  be  creditable  towards  a bachelor’s  degree,  is  now  more 
effectively  helped  to  select  the  courses  most  appropriate 
to  her  immediate  goal,  preparation  for  occupational  compe- 
tency, with  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  2-year  college 
occupational  program  leads  to  a recognized  academic  award, 
the  associate  degree.  Should  she  decide  later  to  go  on 
for  a bachelor's  degree,  the  amount  of  "transfer"  credit 
she  will  get  for  courses  in  her  occupational  curriculum 
would  be  decided  by  the  institution  from  which  she  plans 
to  obtain  the 'bachelor ' s degree.  The  questionnaire  form 
used  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education’s  survey  of 
organized  occupational  curriculunis  in  higher  education  puts 
the  matter  in  its  proper  perspective  in  one  of  its  criteria 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
immediate  employment  in  an  occupation  or  cluster  of 
occupations.  Individual  courses  in  the  curriculum 


may  be  creditable  toward  a bachelor's  or  first  pro- 
fessional degree  either  in  your  institution  or  by 
transfer;  however,  the  curriculum  as  an  organized 
program  is  designed  to  educate  or  train  primarily 
for  occupational  competence,  rather  than  for  transfer 
or  degree  credit.  The  curriculum,  itself,  and  its 
" objectives  should  be  classified,  not  the  intentions 
o^  possible  subsequent  careers  of  the  students 
involved. 

Estimates  of  proper  proportion  of  professional  to  semi- 
professional  v/orkers. — In  1947,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  estimated  that  "in  many  fields  of  work 
there  are  five  jobs  requiring  two  years  of  college  prepara- 
tion for  every  one  that  requires  four  years.  "£/  A 3:1 
ratio  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers  was 
suggested  by  a number  of  experts  who  were  consulted  by 
the  President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers.  V 
In  a nationwide  survey  of  technical  institute  education 
sponsored  by  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Education, 
the  survey  committee  found  that  employers  would  like  to 
have  two  engineering  technicians  for  every  engineer  in 
their  employ  between  the  years  1957  and  1967.  6/  For  the 

purpose  of  that  national  survey,  it  was  assumed  that  an 
engineer  would  be  a person  v/ith  a bachelor's  or  first 
professional  degree  and  an  engineering  technician  would  be 
one-  who  had  had  .two  years  of  college-level  technical  edu- 
cation and  would  probably  have  been  awarded  an  associate 


V"Establishing  the  Goals,"  vol.  I,  Higher  Education 
for  American  Democracy  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
0 f'f  ice , 1947),  p.  69. 

5 /Karl  0.  Wer\-;ath,  Final  Report  to  the  President's 
Committee  on  Scientists  and  Engineers.  (Washington;  Working 
Corfmirttoe  for  t"he  Development  of  Supporting  Technical  Per- 
sonnel, June  30,  1957),  p.  3. 

£/IIenninger , op . cit . , p.  133. 
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degree.  In  a report  prepared  for  the  President's  panel 
of  consultants  on  vocational  education,  Emerson  concluded 
that  a 2:1  ratio  of  technicians  to  engineers  is  realistic 
and  projected  annual  needs  for  200,000  technicians  over 
the  next  several  years. 7_/ 

Probably  the  most  conservative  estimate  is  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

It  expects  the  demand  for  technicians  to  grow  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  demand  for  engineers  and  scientists  over  the 
1960  decade , ’ averaging  70,000  each  year.£/  In  another 
report,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  estimated  that  "professional, 
technical,  and  kindred  workers,  who  have  been  by  far  the 
fastest  growing  occupational  group  during  the  past  decade, 
may  increase  at  more  than  twice  the  average  rate  for  all 
fields  of  work  between  1960  and  19  75.  "9_/  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  education 
will  at  least  have  to  double  their  efforts  in  providing 
graduates  in  2~year  and  4-year  programs. 

What  the  exact  proportion  should  be  of  professional 
to  technical  or  semiprofessional  workers,  of  bachelor  s 
degree  recipients  to  associate  degree  and  other  occupational 
graduates  is  not  clear.  The  suggested  ratios  range  from 

7/Lynn  A.  Emerson,  Technical  Training  in  the  United 
States  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare,  1963),  p.  36. 

8/Scientists,  Engineers,  and  Technicians  in  the  I960' s 
Requireffigrrts’^'Tmd  siTppiy,  6 3-6~4  (waslTtiig tbn i NatTon'ax” 
Science  Foundation,  1964),  p.  2. 

9 /A  Report  on  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources^ 
zation,"’'and  Training  (Washington:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
1963),  p.  100. 


5:1  to  1:1.  Accepting  a ratio  of  somewhat  over  1:1  and 
a "minimum  goal  of  100,000  new  technicians  a year,"  Venn 
calls  for  the  educational  system  to  triple  its  present 
effort  in  order  to  meet  the  projected  needs  for  technical 
workers  over  the  next  fev;  years.  10/  In  any  event,  it  is 
recognized  that  both  levels  of  graduates,  professional  and 
technical  or  semiprofessional,  must  be  increased. 

Associate  degrees  related  to  bachelor *s  degrees. — If  two 
years  of  college  is  accepted  as  the  optimum  preparation 
for  entry  into  technical  or  scmiprofessional  jobs  as  four 
years  of  college  (or  more)  is  required  for  entry  into  jobs 
at  the  professional  level,  and  if  it  were  true  that  all 
those  who  successfully  complete  tv;o  years  of  college, 
either  occupational  or  general  education  programs , receive 
associate  degrees  just  as  it  is  true  that  graduates  of  4~year 
college  programs  receive  bachelor's  degrees,  there  should  be 
evidence  of  at  least  as  many  associate  degrees  as  bachelor's 
degrees  being  awarded  each  year  to  meet  the  minimum  1:1 
ratio  of  professional  to  technical  or  semi-professional 
workers  recommended  above. 

Some  indication  of  the  relative  acceptance  of  the 
associate  degree  compared  to  the  bachelor's  degree  can  be 
obtained  by  studying  the  practice  in  a state  like  Cali- 
fornia. Over  the  past  decade  its  higher  educational 


10/Venn,  op.  cit. , p.  134. 


institutions  have  enrolled  more  students  than  those  in 
any  other  state.  Even  though  the  available  information 
is  incomplete,  it  appears  that  California  colleges  and 
universities  have  also  led  in  awarding  associate  degrees. 

For  one  thing,  California  produces  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  nation's  junior  college  graduates,  and  85  per  cent 
of  them  receive  associate:  degrees. Ijy  /Mso,  tlie  University 
of  California  avorageU  at  sociatc  degree  awards  a year 

between  19'12  and  1959.  'flits,  Uiis  one  university  alone 
averaged  more  associate  degrees  each  year  than  all  higher 
institutions  in  43  *ates.  Only  in  Now  York,  Texas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  did  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  2-year  colleges  as  well  as  the 
4-year  colleges  and  universities,  award  as  many  associate 
degrees  in  any  single  year  as  the  University  of  California. 

In  the  last  year  before  the  University  of  California  dis- 
continued its  liberal  policy  regarding  this  award,  1958-59, 
14,000  associate  degrees  v;ere  awarded  in  California,  although 
most  all  of  them  were  awarded  by  junior  colleges  in  that 
state.  (This  was  approximately  the  same  as  the  number  of 
associate  degrees  awarded  that  year  by  all  of  the  nation's 
four-year  institutions .) 12/  That  same  year  385,000  bachelor's 


11/Edmund  J.  Gloazor,  Jr.,  editor , 

Colleges,  5th  edition  (Washington:  American  Council 

Education,  1960) . 

, editor,  and  Mice  M.  Carroll,  associate 
editor,  Junior  Colleges, 6th  edition  (Washington: 

American  Council  on  Education,  1963). 

12/Walter  Crosby  Eells  and  Harold  A.  Haswell^^||d|^ 
DegreSi'  (Washington:  U.S.  _ Department  of  Health,  Educatio  , 
and  Welfare,  1960),  pp»  12,21. 
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and  first  professional  degrees  \.’erc  awarded  in  the  United 
States,  including  28,000  by  California  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ,3^/  Thus,  even  when  California  placed  a strong 
emphasis  on  the  associate  degree,  its  institutions  of 
higher  education  awarded  twice  as  many  bachelor’s  degrees. 

The  next  year  for  v/hich  reasonably  complete  informa- 
tion has  been  compiled  is  1961-62.  In  that  year  all  of 
California's  4-year  colleges  and  universities  awarded  a 
total  of  only  540  associate  degrees  (less  than  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Florida,  Missouri,  Massachusetts 
and  Michigan)  but  her  junior  colleges  av;arded  approximately 

2.000  more  associate  degrees  than  they  had  three  years  earlier, 

16.000  (still  well  ahead  of  junior  colleges  in  other  states; 
in  fact,  twice  as  many  as  New  York’s  2-year  institutions 

which  ranked  second  in  associate  degrees  av/arded  in  1961-62)  . 
The  number  of  bachelor’s  and  first  professional  degrees 
awarded  by  California  colleges  and  universities  increased 
to  31,700  in  1961-62.  Thus,  California's  ratio  of  bachelor’s 
to  associate  degrees  remained  at  2:1.  A quick  inspection 
of  the  1961-62  data  for  the  other  states  reveals  only  one 
other  with  a smaller  bachelor’s  degree  to  associate  degree 
ratio  than  Missouri's  4.6:1.  It  is  Florida  at  2.3:1. 

13/Wayne  E.  Tolliver,  Earned  Degrees  Conferred,  1958- 
1959  TWashington:  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
SHd^Welfare,  1961) ,pp.  2,  29.  In  1960-61,  the  Office  of 
Education  separated  4-year  bachelor's  and  first  professional 
degrees  from  5-  or  more  year  first  professional  degrees. 

Prior  to  that  time  both  of  these  categories  were  grouped 
together.  In  1960-61  and  in  1961-62  the  ratio  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  was  approximately  10  to  1 nationally  and  8 to  1 
in  Missouri. 

- 8 - 
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Estimated  2~year  program  graduates  related  to  bachelor* s 
degrees . — Not  everyone  who  completes  two  years  of  college 
is  av;arded  an  associate  degree.  In  some  cases  they  do  not 
achieve  the  required  cjuality  average;  others  pri” 

i 

marily  those  who  prefer  to  concentrate  only  on  courses 
similar  to  those  of  the  4~year  college  to  which  they  expect 
to  transfer — do  not  take  one  or  more  courses  specifically 
required  for  the  associate  degree.  For  that  matter , the 
associate  degree  is  primarily  a junior  college  award;  most 


4~year  colleges  and  universities  award  a certificate  or 
diploma  rather  than  an  associate  degree  to  students  who 

complete  a 2~year  program. 14/ 

In  a 1959  survey  of  academic  degrees,  Eells  and  Haswell 


learned  that  156  of  the  nation’s  4—year  institutions  and 


444  of  the  2-year  colleges  conferred  the  associate  degree. 
These  institutions  represented  approximately  one-ninth  of 
the  4-year  colleges  and  three-fourths  of  the  2~year  insti- 
tutions,^/ For  1958-59,  graduates  were  reported  by  401 
4-year  institutions  and  440  2— year  colleges  in  the  U.  o. 
Office  of  Education  organized  occupational  curriculums 
survey.  Although  the  number  of  2~year  institutions  in 


14/Brunner  and  Morrison,  0£.  cit. , p.  21. 
15/EelI s and  Flaswell,  o£.  cit. , pp.  2-3,  21. 
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both  surveys  is  almost  identical,  it  is  apparent  that  at 
least  245  of  the  4-year  institutions  grant  an  award  other 
than  the  associate  degree  to  graduates  of  organized  occupa- 
tional curriculums.  However,  4-year  institutions  reported 
approximately  14,000  graduates  from  2-year  organized  occu- 
pational curriculums  in  1958-59,  the  same  as  the  total 
number  of  associate  degrees  awarded  by  them  in  1958—59, 
and  an . additional  4,000  completed  1-year  organized  occu- 
pational curriculums  in  4~year  colleges  that  year.  The 
nation  Vs  2-year  institutions  graduated  56,000  in  1958-59  , 
approximately  40,000  of  whom  were  awarded  an  associate 
degree.  Their  reported  31,000  graduates  from  organized 
occupational  curriculums  that  year  may  be  assumed  to  be 
included. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  data  on  bachelor’s  degrees 
how  many  of  them  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  curriculums 
specifically  designed  for  job  preparation.  Liberal  arts 
colleges,  in  particular,  prefer  to  emphasize  the  non-voca- 
tional  aspects  of  education.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  similar  proportions  of  associate  degrees  and  of 
bachelor's  degrees  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  educational 
programs  which  are  job-oriented.  Therefore,  rather  than 
simply  comparing  the  number  of  associate  degrees  awarded 
or  the  number  of  graduates  of  organized  occupational  curri' 
culums  to  the  number  who  received  bachelor's  degrees,  the 
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total  number  of  junior  college  graduates  plus  the  occupa- 
tional curriculum  graduates  from  4-year  institutions  is 
compared  to  bachelor’s  degrees  to  obtain  a quick  ratio  of 
persons  with  two  years  of  college  education  to  those  with 
four  years  of  college  e'vlnct^uion . 

In  1958-59  there  were  56,000  junior  college  graduates 
plus  18,000  graduates  of  organized  occupational  curriculums 
in  4-year  institutions,  or  a total  of  74,000.  This  compares 
with  385,000  bachelor’s  degree  recipients.  Using  this  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  associate  degrees  {to  include 
others  who  complete  occupational  programs),  the  nation’s 
higher  institutions  produced  five  graduates  of  4-year 
college  programs  for  each  one  who  completed  one  or  tv;o 
years,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  ratio  suggested  by  the 
President’s  Conunission  on  Higher  Education  in  1947. 

In  1961-62  there  were  almost  69,000  junior  college 
graduates.  Adding  to  this  number  more  than  16,000  graduates 
from  organized  occupational  curriculums  in  4~year  institu- 
tions provides  a total  of  85,000.  That  same  year  420,000 
bachelor's  and  first  professional  degrees  were  awarded. 

The  ratio  is  still  5:1,  although  there  was  slight  movement 
favoring  the  2-year  program  graduates. 

Several  references  will  be  made  in  the  next  section 
of  this  report  to  the  ratio  of  2-year  and  4-year  program 
graduates  in  several  Missouri  institutions.  Summary  in- 
formation will  appear  in  a later  section. 


Suromary  of  Occupational  Education  by  Institution 

A brief  description  of  occupational  education  in  a 
number  of  Missouri  institutions  of  higher  education 
appeared  in  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri 
Commission  on  Higher  Education* 16/  The  section  of 
this  study  which  follows  provides  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  these  programs.  Most  of  the  information 
comes  from  data  supplied  by  the  institutions  to  the 
United.  States  Office  of  Education  for  its  seven  surveys 
of  organized  occupational  curriculums.  The  surveys 
gathered  data  annually  from  1955-56  through  1959-60 

and  biennially  after  that. 

In  addition  to  the  criterion  quoted  in  the  first 
section  of  this  report,  requiring  that  the  curriculum 
be  designed  to  prepare  for  occupational  competency, 
there  are  four  other  criteria  for  inclusion  of  a curri- 
culum in  the  national  survey:  ]JJ 

1,  The  general  level  is  one  to  three  years,  beyond 

♦ 

high  school;  therefore  high  school  graduation  is  required 
for  admission  to  the  curriculum, 

16/  The  Commission,  op,  cit, , pp,  20-24 

17/  The  survey  for  1963—64  was  expanded  to  include 
organized  general  studies  curriculums  also  and  the  cri- 
teria were  revised  to  reflect  this  cliange.  However, 
the  criteria  used  in  the  first  six  studies  are  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  preponderance  of  the  data  in  this  report 
and  they  are  the  ones  which  are  paraphrased  here. 
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2.  It  is  an  organized, integrated  program,  not  just  a 
group  of  courses . 

3.  The  curriculum  requires  full-time  attendance  for 
at  least  one  but  less  than  four  academic  years,  or 
equivalent  attendance  part-time  over  a longer  period. 

4.  Completion  of  it  xi*  ..i.  tuauciate  degree  or 

similar  award. 

Unless  a curriculuiu  cili  five  of  the  criteria, 

it  does  not  qualify.  For  that  reason,  sev^oral  Missouri 
colleges  and  universities  have  not  reported  data  re- 
garding their  informal  programs  even  though  they  meet 
a similar  need  for  technical  and  semiprofessional 
v7orkers . 


Complementing  information  is  drawn  from  two  other 

« . 

surveys  of  the ‘United  States  Office  of  Education:  (1) 

Opening  (Fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,  an  annual 
survey  which  reported  only  students  taking  work  normally 
creditable  towards  a bachelor's  or  higher  degree  through 
1962,  but  was  expanded  in  1963  to  include  those  in  occu- 
pational or  general  studies  programs  not  chiefly  credi- 
table towards  bachelor's  degrees,  i^e,  "terminal"  stu- 
dents as  compared  to  "transfer"  or  "degree-credit" 
students;  (2)  Comprehensive  Report  on  Enrollment  in 
Higher  Education,  a biennial  survey  for  all  categories 
of  students,  including  resident  and  extension  enroll- 
ments in  "terminal— occupational " education  not  normally 


creditable  towards  a bachelor's  degree.  Data  from  ap- 
propriate reports  of  the  latter  two  survey  series  serve 
to  round  out  enrollment  information  and  place  in  better 
perspective  the  data  about  occupational  education  in 
Missouri  institutions  of  higher  education. 


Public  junior  colleges. — 

Crowder  College  lists  three  2-year  occupational  cur 
riculums  in  its  current  catalog  and  eight  "transfer" 
programs.  Crowder  College  did  not  provide  data  for  the 
1963-64  United  States  Office  of  Education's  survey  of 
organized  occupational  and  general  studies  curriculums 
because  its  programs  did  not  meet  all  required  criteria. 

The  secretarial  science  curriculum  accounted  for 
14  students  of  th«^  364  reported  in  the  Opening  (Fall) 
.Enrollment  survey  for  1964,  Crowder's  first  year  of 
operation.  A hotel,  motel  and  restaurant  operation 
curriculum  was  offered  the  second  semester  and  enrolled 
four  students.  Students  will  not  be  enrolled  in  the  * 
other  occupational  curriculum,  drafting  technology, 
until  September,  1965.  According  to  a college  leaflet. 
Technical  and  Vocational  Programs,  a fourth  curriculum, 
business  management,  will  also  be  available  at  that  time 

The  occupational  curriculums  are  regarded  as  "open- 
ended"  rather  than  "terminal"  curriculums.  In  other 
words,  although  designed  to  prepare  for  occupational 
competency  in  tv/o  years,  the  courses  in  them  may  carry 
transfer  credit. 
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Jpsper  County  Junior  College  was  knov;n  as  Joplin 
Junior  College  until  July  1,  1964  when  it  separated 
from  the  city  school  system  and  began  serving  the  entire 
county.  Table  1 summarizes  data  Joplin  Junior  College 
provided  in  the  surveys  of  organized  occupational  curri- 
culums . 

From  five  curriculumr.  ir»  ‘ h-..-  Z’.':ry\  :5urvcy  enrolling 
80  and  graduating  15,  to  tv/o,  general  secretarial  and 
mechanical  technology,  in  the  fifth  survey  enrolling 
57  and  graduating  8 and  three  in  the  seventh  enrolling 
55  18/  and  graduating  11,  organized  occupational  curri~ 
culums  have  not  bulked  very  largo  at  Joplin.  They 
accounted  for  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  graduates 
and  enrollment  in  1955-56  but  only  cibout  10  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  and  five  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in 
1963-64.  Clearly,  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  programs  for  students  v7ho  plan  to  go  on  from  the 
junior  college  in  order  to  obtain  a bachelor's  degree-. 

Through  1961-62  students  in  occupational  curricu- 
lums  were  identified  as  "terminal'*  students.  In  the 
1963-64  national  occupational  education  survey  they 
were  identified  as  being  in  "open-ended"  curriculums, 
and  in  the  1963  and  1964  opening  (fall)  enrollment 
surveys,  as  bachelor's  degree  credit  students. 

18/  The  director  of  the  evening  program  for  the 
junior  college  told  the  study  director  tht  105  evening 
students  in  electronics  and  mechanical  technology  ap- 
peared to  have  been  overlooked  v/hen  the  college  reported 
1964  enrollment  in  the  national  occupational  education^ 
survey.  Apparently  also  overlooked  was  optometric  office 
technology  listed. by  the  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  in  its  First  Biennial  Report,  p.  22. 
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Table  1 . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  joplin  Junior  College 
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The  Master  Plan  Report  of  the  junior  college  identi- 
fies all  enrollments  through  1964-65  as  "liberal  arts" 

(pages  3 and  6)  or  "non— terminal"  (page  5)  and  refers  to 
"the  establishment  of  a new  series  of  curricula  which  will 
add  courses  of  a technicr.!  character,  to  train  students  in 
the  clerical,  automotive,  machinery  (repair,  operation-, 
design) , -technician (dental,  optometric) , radio  and  tele- 
vision, printing,  etc,  fields"  (page  3).  It  projects  no 
enrollment  in  them  in  1965,  310  in  1970,  620  in  1975  and 
931  in  1980,  at  which  time  this  will  represent  one-seventh 
of  the  total  student  body  of  Jasper  County  Junior  College. 

This  suggests  that  occupational  education  still  con- 
notes' "terminal"  education  in  this  institution.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  students  now  enrolled  in  the  secretarial 
programs  at  the  college  and  the  engineering"’2^slated  curri- 
culums  located  at  Franklin  Technical  School  are  either 
regarded  primarily  as  liberal  arts  rather  than  occupational 
students  or  they  have  been  ignored  or  overlooked  in  the 
Master  Plan  Report,  as  they  may  be  in  reports  to  the  United 

States  Office  of  Education. 

The  college  is  now,  however,  unaware  of  the  need  to 
put  greater  emphasis  on  occupational  education.  This  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  -engaged  in  a vocational- 
technical  education  survey  of  Jasper  County  at  the  time 
the  study  director  visited  the  campus.  The  survey  form 
used  is  included  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  and  it  is 
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strongly  reconunended  that  the  Commission  urge  other  in- 

• 4 

stitutions  of  higher  education  to  cohduct  similar  surveys 
in  their  communities. 

The  Jefferson  County  Junior  College  District ^ Hills- 
boro, in  its  first  year  of  operation,  1964-65,  reported  . 

25  students  enrolled  in  general  engineering  technology  and 
another  25  in  business  and  commerce  curriculums  (secre- 
tarial and  mid-management)  of  a total  which  approached  300 
students.  All  students  are  regarded  as  enrolled  in  programs 
creditable  towards  a bachelor's  degree  whether  in  "transfer" 
or  occupational  programs. 

The  Junior  College  District  of  St.  Louis  opened  its 
doors  to  670  students  in  the  1962-63  school  year.  Its 
three  campuses  — Forest  Park,  Florissant  Valley,  and 

1 

Meramec  Community  Colleges  — together  reported  enrollments 

in. the  seventh  survey  of  organized  occupational  curriculums 

% 

as  shown  in  table  2. 

In  the  opening  (fall)  enrollment  survey,  the  Junior 
College  District  reported  270  of  2,306  in  1963  and  1,089  of 
4,999  in  1964  as  in  occupational  or  general  studies  pro- 
grams not  chiefly  creditcible  toward  a bachelor's  degree. 
Strong  support  is  being  given  the  occupational  curriculums 
by  district  and  community  leaders,  including  their  service 
on  seventeen  advisory  committees  for  occupational  programs. 
The  information  bulletin  gives  three  times-  as  much  space 
to  occupational  as  to  "transfer"  curriculums.  In  addition, 
the  JCD  has  widely  distributed  a high  quality,  attractive 
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2 — Su!.:nary  of  graduates  and  enrollment/  by  full-time  and  part-time 
...  ntS/  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64  / 
•.s'orted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Junior  College  District/ 
Louis . 
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career  pamphlet  printed  on  a high  quality  stock  that  looks  like 
vinly  and  a variety  of  leaflets  describing  these  curriculums. 
These  aids  undoubtedly  account  for  the  ^increased  proportion  of 
students  in  occupational  curriculums  from  1963.-1964.  Still, 
it  is  clear  that  almost  80  percent  of  the  students  are  in 
"transfer"  programs. 

The  Junior  College  of  Flat  River  was  founded  40  years 
before  the  JCD  in  St.  Louis.  On  page  3 of  the  college’s 
1964-66  Bulletin , one  of  the  five  "specific  objectives  of 
the  college"  is"3.  To  provide  terminal  courses  for  students 
who  desire  to  seek  employment  after  attending  college  for 
one  or  more  semesters."  On  pages  25  and  26  a secretarial 
curriculum  is  outlined.  Yet  college  officials  informed  the 
Missouri  Commission  on  Higher  Education  early  in  1965  that  there 
were  "no  terminal-technical  programs"  at  the  college.  A 
few  months  earlier  they  had'- reported  15  secretarial  students 
for  the  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commission  and  had  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  that  13  of  482 
and  18  of  449  students  were  in  occupational  or  general  studies 
curriculums  in  the  1963  and  1964  opening  (fall)  enrollment 
surveys . 

Table  3 summarizes  the  information  reported  for  it 
in  the  seven  United  States  Offices  of  Education  surveys  of 
organized  occupational  curriculums.  No  data  on  graduates 
were  reported  in  the  second,  third,  fifth  and  seventh 


Table  3 . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  junior  College  of  Flat  River. 
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Table  3 , — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students/ in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  .1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Junior  College  of  Flat  River. 
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surveys;  nor  on  enrollments  in  the  third  and  seventh  sur- 
veys. Apparently  the  secretarial  program  has  been  enrol- 
ling and  graduating  students  regularly,  but  officials  of 
the  junior  college,  in  considering  some  of  the  surveys, 
decided  that  the  curriculum  did  not  satisfy  all  criteria. 
In  1964,  for  example,  they  acknov^zledged  that  15  students 
were  enrolled  in  secretarial  courses  but  did  not  believe 
they  met  the  criterion  which  requires  that  they  be  en- 
rolled in  a formal  curriculum  leading  to  some  kind  of 
regular  award,  such  as  an  associate  degree.  Practically 
the  only  persons  who  take  degrees  are  those  planning  to 
transfer.  The  others  simply  get  jobs  after  one  or  more 
semesters  of  education  without  bothering  either  to  follow 
an  organized  curriculum  or  to  graduate. 

Now  that  this  institution  is  preparing  to  become 
the  nucleus  of  a new  one  serving  a larger  district,  its 
officers  should  be  prepared  to  develop  a clear  set  of 
educational  goals , including  the  goal  of  meeting  technical 
and  semiprofessional  occupational  needs  of  the  community. 

A community  survey,  similar  to  the  one  done  in  Jasper 
County,  should  follow  quickly  and  then  appropriate  occu- 
pational curriculums  should  be  developed  to  match  those 
needs  to  the  needs  of  students  who  will  not  be  going  on 
to  a 4-year  college  after  they  finish  the  junior  college. 
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Metropolitan  Junior  College  became  the  name  of  the 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City  when  its  service  area  was 
exp-anded  from  a city  to  a district  one  year  ago.  It  also 
has  had  as  one  of  its  "specific  objectives,"  according  to 
page  24  of  the  college’s  50th  anniversary  Bulletin, 

3*  To  provide  two  years  of  college  work 
leading  to  a degree  in  programs  of  technical 
and  specialized  education  correlated  with  the 
needs  and  the  employment  opportunities  of  the 
Kansas  City  metropolitan  area. 

Table  4 summarizes  the  information  it  reported  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  in  the  seven  organized 
occupational  curriculums  surveys  to  date. 

The  report  of  1964  enrollments  in  organized  en- 
gineering-related occupational  curriculums  is  out  of  line 
with  those  of  earlier  years  and.  with  that  contained  in 
the  Commission's  First  Biennial  Report.  Apparently  the 
changes  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  survey 
questionnaire  were  not  clearly  understood  because  during 
a conference  with  the  study  director  college  officials 
reported  that  5.0-75  seemed  a it\ore  likely  enrollment  than 
952  in  the  drafting  and  general  engineering  technology 

programs . 

The  leading  occupational  programs  have  been  account- 
ing, general  business,  secretarial,  and  general  engineering 
• technology,  each  of  which  included  a 1-year  certificate  or 
a 2-year  associate  degree  option. 
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•fable  Sununary  of  graduates  and  enrollment ^ by  full-^time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curricuiums , 1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S*  Office  of  Education  by  Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 
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Table  4 . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 

as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  junior  College  of  Kansas  City, 

(continued) 
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*Distribution  estimated  from  enrollment  reported  for  business  and  commerce  | 
area.  ■ 


/*IIotel  and  restaurant  management.  (1964) 
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In  the  1957,  1959  and  1961  Comprehensive  Reports  on 
Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
students  were  identified  as  enrolled  in  programs  leading  to 
a bachelor’s  degree;  less  than  10  percent  as  in  "terminal- 
occupational"  programs.  In  the  opening  (fall)  enrollment 
reports,  15  percent  of  the  students  in  1963  and  7.5  percent 
in  1964  were  classified  as  in  occupational  or  general  studies 
programs  not  chiefly  creditable  towards  a bachelor's  degree. 
In  1959  the  "terminal"  students  outnumbered  those'  reported 
in  the'  organized  occupational  curriculums  survey  two  to 
one;  otherwise  the  latter  have  been  three  times  more  numer- 
ous.  Thus,  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  occupational  pro- 
grams have  been  considered  to  be  in  "open-ended"  and  one- 
third  in  "terminal"  programs.  Actually,  the  distinctions 
are  not  as  clear  as  the  foregoing  statement  may  make  them 
seem  to  be.  Practically  all  of  the  students  prefer  to  be 
identified  as  "transfer"  students,  rather  than  "terminals," 
almost  entirely  because  of  the  higher  status  of  "transfers." 
To  satisfy  these  students,  the  Junior  College  of  Kansas 
City  has  permitted  wide  latitude  to  the  students  in  their 
choices  of  courses , not  holding  them  to  any  set  program  or 
series  of  courses.  To  be  sure,  there  is  merit  in  this 
approach.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  potential  employer 
cannot  be  certain  that  one  graduate  of  an  accounting  pro- 
gram will  have  been  prepared  to  the  same  breadth  and  depth 
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as  another.  While  it  is  convenient  to  the  student  to 
avoid  certain  courses  while  selecting  others  which  appeal 
to  him  for  a variety  of  reasons , he  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  confidence  that  the  courses  he  is  taking  will  give 
him  a specific  occupational  competency.  Especially  is 
this  likely  to  be  the  case  when  he  is  permitted  (encouraged, 
in  fact)  to  take  "transfer”  rather  than  "terminal"  courses, 
substituting  courses  designed  to  prepare  for  further  study 
in  place  of  those  designed  to  get  him  ready  for  a job. 

Several  attractive  brochures  describe  business, 
engineering  technology,  medical  and  related  sciences,  and 
"drafting  technology  architecture"  curriculums.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  also  use  the  supermarket  approach; 
instead  of  more  effectively  pinpointing  curriculums  which 
prepare  for  occupational  competency  in  one  brochure  and 
"transfer"  curriculums  in  a separate  one.  (Granted,  in 
a few  instances  it  is  appropriate  to  use  a combined,  or 
fields,  approach.  Even  then,  if  there  are  differences 
between  the  "transfer"  and  "terminal"  curriculums,  these 
differences  should  be  clearly  stated.)  Reference  can  and 
should  be  made  to  the  "transfer"  programs  in  an  occupa- 
tional brochure,  but  only  a sentence  or  two  is  needed, 
not  a page.  That  page  can  be  put  to  better  use  in  de- 
scribing the  kinds  of  jobs  held  by  persons  who  complete 
the  curriculum. 
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Information  like  that  contained  in  the  mimeographed 
description,  "Electronic  Date  Processing  Training,"  pre- 
pared and  distributed  by  the  vocational-technical  depart- 
ment of  Kansas  City  Public  Schools  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Brochures  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan  Junior 
College  like  "Why  Be  in' the  Dark"  and  "Night  School"  are 
extremely  effective  presentations  and  show  that  the  talents 
at  the  college  can  be  applied  with  success  once  the  purposes 
and  goals  are  clear. 

-Assistance  of  advisory  committees  is  not  acknowledged 
in  the  college  Bulletin  nor  in  any  of  the  brochures.  Ad- 
visory comn\ittees'  can  provide  excellent  guidance  and  counsel 
as  the  college  develops  occupational  programs  and  excellent 
two-v/ay  conununi cation  between  the  college  and  business  and 
* industry. 

Moberly  Junior  College  has  had  an  average  of  95  to  98 
percent  of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores  enrolled  in"transfer" 
programs.  Clearly,  this  is  the  main  effort  of  this  rela- 
tively small  institution.  It  has  had  from  150  to  192 
total  students  over  the  past  ten  years.  It  reported  data 
about  one  organized  occupational  curriculum,  general  sec- 
retarial, in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  national  surveys 
of  occupational  education.  The  United  States  Office  of 
• Education  estimated  that  the  same  data  were  appropriate 
for  the  second  and  fifth  surveys  as  for  the  preceding 
ones,  although  Moberly  Junior  College  did  not  participate 
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in  those  two  nor  the  one  for  1961-62,  The  college  dean 

i 

' responded  to  the  queries  of  the  Missouri  Commission  on 

Higher  Education  that  Moberly  had  "no  such  programs"  in 

^ 1963-64;  however,  during  a personal  visit,  the  survey 

] director  was  provided  the  information  for  1963-64  which 

J 

appears,  along  with  the  other  Office  of  Education  data 
j which  are  summarized  in  table  5. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  Moberly  data  to  fit  into 
most  reporting  patterns  because  it  is  a 4-year  junior  col- 
! lege.  As  a result,  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  are 

also  enrolled  in  some  of  the  same  courses  as  junior  college 
I freshmen  and  sophomores.  This  is  true  of  the  electronics 

course  which  enrolled  an  estimated  eight  college  men  in 
1963  and  three  in  1964,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the 
organized  occupational  curriculums  survey  because  the 
criterion  requiring  high  school  graduation  for  admission 
is  not  applied  to  all  students  in  this  curriculum.  As 
long  as  the  enrollment  is  low  and  the  high  school  and 
junior  college  students  in  the  same  school  building,  it 
will  probably  be  difficult  to  provide  a separate  occupa- 
tional program  for  each  group  of  students,  A clear  commit- 
men t,  on 'the  part  of  the  college  officials,  along  with 
careful  planning  and  expert  counseling  is  necessary  for 
success . 

I 
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Table  ^ . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U*S.  Office  of  Education  by  Mobcrly  Junior  College. 
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Table  5 — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Moberly  Junior  College. 

(continued) 
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11 
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*Estimated  by  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
*/  Estimated  by  survey  director. 


St«  Joseph  Junior  College  y soon  to  becoine  known  as 
Missouri  Westex"n  Junior  College,  has  not  participated  in 
any  of  the  national  surveys  of  organized  occupational 
curriculums.  All  of  its  students  are  considered  to  be  in 
"transfer"  programs  because  arrangements  have  been  made 
so  that  Kansas  State  College  at  Pittsburg  will  accept  for 
full  credit  toward  a bachelor's  degree  occupational  as 
well  as  academic  courses.  St.  Joseph  Junior  College, 
therefore,  does  not  meet  the  national  survey  criterion 
that  the  occupational  programs  be  designed  primarily  to 
prepare  for  occupational  competency. 

The  last  two  pages  of  the  1965-66  Catalog  of  the 
college  describe  the  electronic  technology  program. 

Together  with  the  fact  that  the  college  retains  as  its 
technical  education  consultant  the  director  of  the  Hill- 
yard  Vocational  School,  this  suggests  that  in  the  near 
future  it  v;ill  have  2-year  programs  specifically  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  occupational  competency.  In 
general,  however,  it  appears  that  St.  Joseph  young  people 
who-  want  to  prepare  for  a job  v;il.l  continue  to  go  to  the 
well-equipped  Hillyard  Vocational  School  or  one  of  the  city' 
privately-operc\ted  business  colleges. 

Trenton  Junior  College  reported  two  graduates  in 
1957-58  and  five  students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1958 
in  an  associate  degree  education  program.  The  small  en- 
rollment averaging  under  100  students  a year  over  the 


past  ten  years,  makes  it  appear  unlikely  that  the  college 
can  afford  to  offer  anything  more  than  a minimal  "transfer" 
program. 

Private  junior  colleges. — 

Central  Technical  Institute  led  all  other  Missouri 
institutions  in  the  annual  national  surveys  of  organized 
occupational  curriculums  through  that  for  1961-62.  Reports 
of  '1963-64  graduates  show  that  it  was  still  the  most  pro- 
ductive Missouri  institution.  Although  the  npmber  enrolled 
in  part-time  programs  at  St.  Louis  and  Washington  univer- 
sities and  the  number  enrolled  in  full-time  programs  in 
October,  1964  by  the  Junior  College  District  in  St.  Louis 
surpassed  those  reported  by  Central  Technical  Institute, 
the  full-time  students  were  divided  among  three  campuses 
of  the  St.  Louis  JCD.  Thus,  Central  Technical  Institute 
may  still  be  considered  the  leading  institution  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  persons  it  prepares  to  become  technicians. 
Considering  the  further  fact  that  the  St.  Louis  JCD  en- 
rollments are  spread  among  16  or  17  curriculums , and  Central 
Technical  Institute's  in  two,  the  specialized  leadership  of 
the  latter  institution  is  even  more  impressive. 

Data  it  furnished  in  the  seven  national  occupational 

education  surveys  appear  in  table  6 . 

Central  Technical  Institute  is  the  only  institution 
in  Missouri  which  has  had  its  technology  programs  approved 
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Table  6 .--Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Central  Technical  Institute 


Curriculum 


Graduates 


1955 

-56 

1956 

-57 

1957  1958 

-58  -59 

1959  1 
-60 

1961  ' 
- 62 

1^3 

-64 

Engineering-related. 
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92 
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"173 
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20 

54 

— 

51 

*~Tri 
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— 

“ 

* 
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1 
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I 
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f 

! 
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f 
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I 

Total 
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Table  6 .—Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64., 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Central  Technical  Institute 

, . (continued) 


Enrollment  on  or  near  October  1,  19 — 
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by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development 
(ECPD) . The  United  States  Office  of  Education  recognizes 
ECPD  as  the  approved  national  accrediting  agency  for  cur- 
riculums  in  engineering  technology  as  well  as  in  engineer- 
ing. (Three  Missouri  institutions  have  ECPD  approval  for 
their  engineering  programs:  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and 

Missouri  universities.) 

Christian  College  has  provided  data  in  all  organized 
'occupational  curriculum  surveys  to  date.  The  information 
is  summarized  in  table  7. 

During  the  period  of  almost  a decade  covered  by  this 
national  survey,  Christian  College  has  been  de -emphasizing 
its  occupational  programs  and  concentrating  on  the  liberal 
arts.  In  1956  almost  one-half  of  its  young  ladies  were 
enrolled  in  occupational  programs.  In  1964  less  than  five 
percent  could  be  so  identified.  However,  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  graduates  are  considered  to  have  been  prepared  for 
jobs  at  the  semiprofessional  level,  most  of  them  having 
completed  secretarial,  home  economics,  or  applied,  fine 

or  graphic  arts  curriculums. 

Hannibal-LaGranae  College  has  offered  a small  secre- 
tarial program  for  many  years.  In  the  first  two  national 
surveys  it  also  had  occupational  programs  in  general  busi- 
ness and  education,  but  these’ P'^°5rums- were  Gonvarted  to 
"transfer"  programs.  The  data  are  summarized  in  table  8. 
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Table  7 . — Sununary  of  graduates  and  enrollment r by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums , 1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education  by  Christian  College 


Curriculum 

1 

Graduates 

JulV  Ir  19 --through  June  30,  19 — 

1955 

-56 

1956 

-57 

1957 

-58 

1958 

-59 

1959 

-60 
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- 62 
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2 
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2 

1 
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1 
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— 
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] 
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— 
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4 
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— 

— 

— 
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8 
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— 

— 

— 
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2 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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I 
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2 
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j 
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25 

29 

11 
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Table  7 . Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organised  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64# 
as  reported  to  the  U.  Sc  Office  of  Education  by  Christian  College. 

vcont inued) 


Enrollment  on  or  near  October  1,  l9 — 
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Table  ^ . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums.r  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Hannibal-LaGrange  College.* 


Curriculum 


Graduates 


1955 

-56 

1956 

-57 

1957 

-58 

1958 
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1959  1961  ' 
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• 
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Table  8 , — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Hannibal  LaGrange  College 

(continued) 
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Enrollment  on  or  near  October  1,  19 — 
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Beginning  in  the  fall  of  19(?5,  Hannibal-LaGranqe  Col- 
lege will  begin  a five-year  arrangement  with  the  Missouri 
Baptist  Hospital  in  St.  Louis.  The  college  is  to  provide 
the  first  year  of  general  education,  after  which  the  stu- 
dents are  to  move  to  the  hospital  for  the  final  two  calendar 
years  of’  the  program  which  will  lead  to  their  certificates 
as  registered  nurses.  This  kind  of  cooperative  arrangement 
should  be  watched  closely.  It  probably  is  the  best  way  for 

a college  to  get  involved  in  occupational  education  which 
- « 

it  could  not  otherwise  attempt  because  of  its  inability  to 
build  appropriate  specialized  laboratories  and  to  hire  the 
requisite  high-caliber  teaching  staff. 

The  Hannibel  public  schools  offer  a variety  of  voca- 
tional programs,  including  electricity-electronics,  auto- 
mobile mechanic::,  practical  nursing,  and  business  occupa- 
tions . Therefore , the  college  has  not  been  conscious  of 
any  need  to  expand  its  occupational  programs.  Instead,  it 
concentrates  on  providing  programs  which  will  be  fully 
acceptable  towards  the  bachelor’s  degree  for  the  65  to  85 
percent  of  its  graduates  who  will  transfer  to  4-year 

* 

colleges  and  universities. 

There  will  be  even  less  need  to  offer  occupational 
programs  in  the  college  in  the  future  if  an  area  voca- 
tional-technical school  is  established.  Robert  Scott,  a 
University  of  Missouri  graduate  student,  is  currently 


surveying  the  community  to  determine  the  need  for  such  an 
institution  and  the  ability  of  the  community  to  support  it. 

The  School  of  the  Ozarks  reported  data,  in  five  occu- 
pational areas  for  the  third  national  occupational  education 
survey  and  in  one,  general  secretarial,  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  but  a note  was  added  to  their  return  for  1959-60 
that  the  programs  had  all  been  discontinued.  Data  are 
summarized  in  table  9. 

Southwest  Baptist  College  provided  information  in  all 
seven  of  the  national  surveys  of  occupational  education, 
as  summarized  in  table  10.  One-third  of  its  students  were ^ 
enrolled  in  three  occupational  programs  in  the  early  survey  ^ 
years;  less  than  five  percent  in  the  general  secretarial 
program  in  the  more  recent  years.  This  institution  will 
probably  continue  to  offer  a secretarial  program  as  long 
as  students  want  one,  but  the  emphasis  on  "transfer"  pro- 
grams will  continue  to  build  as  the  college  moves  toward  . 
its  announced  goal  of  becoming  a bachelor’s  degree-granting 
liberal  arts  college-,, 

Wentworth  Military,  Academy  reported  its  entire  fall, 

1962. enrollment  to  be  in  a general  business  program  and 
six  of  its  57  graduates  in  1961-62  as  having  comp 3. (? ted. 
this  two-year  program  in  preparation  for  occupational  com- 
petency. Thus-,  ft  considered  its  program  to  be  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  "transfer"  as  well  as  of  the  "terminal"  students. 
It  did  not  report  occupational  curriculum  data  in  any  of 
the  other  six  national  surveys. 
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Table  9 . — Sununary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  the  School,  of  the  Ozarks 
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Table  9 . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-txmc 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64^ 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  the  School  of  the  Ozarks 

^continued) 
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Table  10  Suimnary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Southwest  Baptist  College. 


Curriculum 

Graduates  j 

July  1,  19— through  June  30,  19 — | 

1955 

-56 
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-58 
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Table  . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 

as  reported  to  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  by  southwest  Baptist  College 

. (continued) 


Enrollment  on  or  near  October  1,  19 — 


1956 
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1958 

1959 

1960 

1962 

1964 
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ated) 
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time 
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time 
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time 
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time 
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time 
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time 
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William  Woods  College  is  carried  among  the  private 
junior  colleges  in  this  report,  even  though  it  has  recently 
begun  offering  baciMlaureate  programs,  because  it  was  a 
junior  college  during  the  first  six  national  occupational 
education  surveys.  Data  reported  to  the  United  States 
Office  in  the  seven  surveys  to  date  appear  in  table  11. 

In  1957  two-thirds  of  the  students  in  William  Woods 
Colleae  v/cre  reported  to  be  enrolled  in  five  organized 
occupational  curriculums . This  v/as  reduced  to  one— th^rd 
-in  seven  occupational  programs  five  years  later  as  the  col- 
lege moved  into  f.our-year  programs.  In  196  4,  eight  occu- 
pational curriculums  enrolled  only  one-fifth  of  the  students. 
Again,  the  emphasis  is  increasingly  on  degree-credit  courses. 

In  earlier  years,  although  graduates  of  William  Woods 
College,  were  considered  to  have  completed  an  educational 
program  which  prepared  them  for  occupational  competency 
at.  the  semiprofessional  or  mid-management  level  when  they 
received  their  associate  degrees,  they  were  also  considered 
adequately  prepared  for  two  more  years  of  college  and  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  Approximately  one-third  of  them  trans- 
ferred to  four-year  colleges  for  that  purpose  five  and  ten. 
years  ago.  The  number  who  either  transfer  to  another  in- 
stitution or  stay  on  to  gcTfc.  their  bachelor’s  degrees  at 
William  Woods  College  may  be  expected  to  increase  gradually 
but  surely  over  the  next  ten  years. 
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Table  . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64,- 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  william  Woods  College 


Curriculum 
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"able  XI  • — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  paru-tlme 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  i 963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  So  Office  of  Education  by  William  Woods  College 

icont inaed) 
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^Estimated  by  United  States  Office  of  Education  . . , 

**  Enrollment  reported  in  three  areas;  partial  distribution  esti7t7ated  by 

survey  director. 
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Public  four-year  colleges.- 


Central  Missouri  State  College  is  the  only  one  of 
the  publicly-supported  four-year  colleges  which  reported 
data  in  all  seven  of  the  national  surveys  of  occupational 
education.  Its  reports  are  summarized  in  table  12. 

As  would  be  expected  in  a four-year  institution, 
occupational  education  is  a minor  activity.  Even  though 
the  enrollment  increased  to  304  in  1964,  this  still  repre- 
sents only  four  percent  of  the  total  student  body  In 
previous  years  the  percentage  in  occupational  prcjgrams 
averaged  approximately  two  percent. 

Worthy  of  comment  is  an  attractive  folder,  "You  Can 
Take  It  With  You;  Intensified  Preparation;  One-  and  Two- 
Year  Terminal  Programs,"  which  the  college  publishes  and 
distributes  widely,  it  lists  the  courses  included  in 
ten  curriculums,  all  two  years  in  length  except  a 1-year 

t 

program  in  business  training.  It  could  be  improved  upon 
by  including  descriptions  of  some  of  the  jobs  held  by 
graduates  of  these  curriculums.  Although  the  programs  are 
identified  as  "terminal,"  the  folder  points  out  that  the 
student  can,  if  he  later  wishes  to  do  so,  apply  these 
courses  toward  a bachelor's  degree. 

In  the  1959  and  1961  comprehensive  enrollment  surveys 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  students  in  these 
programs  were  classified  as  "terminal-occupational"  students, 
but  in  the  1963  and  1964  opening  (fall)  enrollment  surveys 
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Table  12  • Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Central  Missouri  State  College 


Curriculum 
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Table  12  , — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Central  Missouri  State  College 

(continued) 
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they  were  not  reported  in  the  "terminal"  category.  In  the 
seventh  national  survey  of  occupational  education,  the 
college  indicated  that  these  were  considered  to  be  "open- 
ended"  curriculums.  Probably  one-fourth  of  those  who 
complete  a "terminal"  program  go  on  to  <>  bachelor's  degree. 
All  who  have  completed  these  programs  have  been  placed  in 
appropriate  jobs,  including  about  one-half  of  them  who  do 
not  happen  to  be  reflected  in  the  data  on  graduates  in 
fable  12 ’because  they  did  not  bother  to  apply  for  the 
certificate. 

According  to  college  officials,  the  students  in 
occupational  programs  are  of  the  same  caliber  £is  those 
in  baccalaureate  programs. 

Harris  Teachers  College  has  not  reported  any  enroll- 
ments or  graduates  in  organized  occupational  curriculums. 
Until  1960,  reports  show  more  associate  degrees  than 
bachelor's  degrees  were  av/arded  by  Harris  Teachers  College. 
At  that  time  it  was  possible  to  teach  after  two  years  of 
college  education.  However,  even  then  this  institution 
regarded  the  associate  degree  program  as  preparation  for 
further  teacher  education  rather  than  as  job  preparation. 
Its  junior  college  division  was  discontinued  when  the 
Junior  College  District  was  formed  in  St.  Louis. 

Lincoln  University  provided  data  in  the  two  most 
recent  national  occupational  education  surveys.  In  each 
case  one  graduate  was  reported  from  a general  secretarial 
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curriculum.  Two  other  programs  are  available:  general 

agriculture  and  industrial  technology.  The  programs  are 
"open-ended,"  leading  to  either  a 2~year  certificate  or  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  iden- 
tify occupcitional  sLuociic:.;  anc.iJ.  they  apply  lor  the  2~year 
certificate . 

Althougli  56  of  tlio  1,703  atud^jnta  ;>  n.  tiK;  oj-Kinrng 
(fiill)  enrollment  survey  of  1964  wore  classified  as 
"terminal"  students,  the  dean  explained  to  the  survey 
director  during  a personal  visit  to  the  institution  that 
technically  they  wore  "special  students"  who  would  be 
listed  among  "degree-credit  students"  after  they  had  met 
all  entrance  requirements. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  College  has  not  reported 
enrollments  or  graducites  in  the  national  occupational 

t 

education  survey,  but  the  comprehensive  enrollment  report 
for  1957  includes  312  "terminal-occupational"  students 
among  a total  enrollment  of  2,427.  All  of  the  4,109  in 
the  1961  comprehensive  enrollment  report  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  v/ere  identified  as  "degree- 
credit"  students,  as  were  those  in  tii’.:  - '-g  (‘ai.l/ 

enrollment  surveys  of  1963  and  1964. 

Reports  to  the  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion indiciite  that  informal  1-year  and  2-year  secretarial 
programs  are  available  and  enroll  over  100  women,  many  of 


v/hoiu  go  on  to  a bachelor's  degree. 


Northwest  Missouri  State  College  reported  20  graduates 


in  1956-57  and  29  students  enrolled  in  October,  1957  in  a 
general  secretarial  program.  Other  than  that,  they  have 
not  reported  inf ormat: on  about  occupational  education 
either  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  or  to  the 
Missouri-  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  Presumably  the 
program  has  been  discontinued  or,  at  most,  is  being  con- 
ducted quite  informally. 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College  has  provided  data 
in  the  five  most  recent  national  occupational  education 
surveys.’  Data  are  summarized  in  table  13. 

The  associate  degree  nursing  program  has  gained  in 
the  number  of  graduates  and  enrollment  while  the  secre- 
tarial certificate  programs  show  enrollment  fluctuations, 

although  the  number  of  graduates  has  increased  each  year 
♦ 

of  the  survey  over  that  for  the  preceding  year.  In  1958 
the  65  secretarial  students  represented  approximately 
thrc-G  percent  of  the  opening  (fall)  enrollment  at  South- 
east Missouri  State  College;  in  1964  the  80  secretarial 
and  nursing  students  represented  about  1.8  percent  of 
the  opening  (fall)  enrollment. 

New  occupational  offerings  are  a 2-year  general 
business  and  1-year  and  2-year  technical  drafting  certi- 
ficate programs.  The  college  has  published  attractive 
brochures  about  these  programs.  The  one  for  the  technical 
drafting  certificate  programs  could  serve  as  an  excellent 
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Table  • — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time  ; 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums , 1955-56  through  1963-64,  j 

as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Southeast  Missouri  State  College 


" Curriculum 
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July  1,  19— throu 
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gh  June  30,  19 — , 
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18 

25 
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- 
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Table  i3L  .^-Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment ,b>  full-time  and  part-^time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U,  So  Office  of  Education  by  Southeast  Missouri  State’ 

College.  (continued) 
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model  for  other  colleges  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere.  In 
addition  to  an  outline  of  courses  to  be  taken  each  semester 
and  the  award  made  to  those  who  complete  the  programs  (a 
certificate  of  completion),  it  states  the  purposes  of 
the  programs,  describes  the  qualifications  usually  associated 
with  success  in  them,  the  kinds  of  jobs  for  which  success- 
ful students  are  qualified,  employment  outlook  and  how  to 
get  started  in  one  of  the  programs.  Several  clear,  sharp 
'pictures  illustrate  the  brochure  very  effectively.  They 
show  students  using  appropriate  tools  and  equipment  and  an 
example  of  a finished  student  project,  as  well  as  exterior 
views  of  the  college.  The  cover  shows  a portion  of  a 
newspaper  "Help  Wanted"  column  (probably  a paste-up  of 
several  columns)  with  seventeen  calls  for  draftsmen  or 
designers. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College  has  not  reported 
in  any  of  the  national  surveys  of  organized  occupational 
curriculums. 

High  school  guidance  counselors  as  well  as  the  college 
counseling  service  have  been  urging  this  college  to  provide 
these  kinds  of  educational  opportunities.  Some  of  it  has 
been  done  informally  in  the  past,  tailoring  1-year  and 
2-year  business  and  industrial  technology  curriculums  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  who  for  a variety  of  reasons 
decide  they  cannot  remain  for  a 4-year  degree. 


Although  dittoed  curriculum  guides  have  been  used  by 
the  industrial  education  department,  there  were  no  published 
brochures.  Nor  did  the  college  catalog  recognize  these 
occupational  programs  until  the  1964"-65  issue  which  (on 
page  138)  announces  those  in  industrial  technology  which 
will  lead  to  a certificate.  (Prior  to  this,  no  award  was 
given  to  the  students  who  completed  a program  of  this  kind.) 
The  same  catalog  issue  (on  page  74)  explains  that  business 
* department  advisers  help  plan  individual  programs  for  those 
students  with  immediate  vocational  objectives. 

The  Springfield  Board  of  Education  has  published  and 
distributed  a pamphlet  describing  three  2-year  post-secondary 
occupational  programs  which  it  offers  in  its  School  of  Tech- 
nology: mechanical  technology,  electronic  technology,  and 

electronic  data  processing.  (A  copy  of  it  is  appended  to 
this  report) . The  college  acknowledges  that  the  instruction 
in  these  programs  is  of  high  quality  but  it  is  not  trans- 
ferable to  the  college.  Instead,  applicants  who  have  at- 
tended the  public  school  post-secondary  programs  are  per- 
mitted to  by-pass  certain  college  technology  courses  if 
tests  show  that  they  have  mastered  them.  In  general, 
students  whose  main  interest  is  to  become  vocationally 
competent  within  two  years  are  referred  to  the  public 
schools  and  the  students  who  plan  to  persist  to  a bachelor’s 
degree  and  rank  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  their  high 
school  classes  are  encouraged  to  go  to  the  college. 
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The  University  of  iMissouri^  Columbia  has  reported 


graduate  and  enrollment  data  in  five  of  the  national  sur- 
veys of  organized  occupational  curriculums.  These  data 
are  summarized  in  table  14. 

Representing  well  below  one  percent  of  the  students 
in  Columbia,  they  have  occasionally  been  over-looked  as 
evidenced  by  the  response  to  a request  from  the  Missouri 
Coimnission  on  Higher  Education  for  information  about  these 
programs.  On  other  occasions  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
university  officials  that  students  in  the  less-than- 
baccalaureate  secretarial  and  agricultural  programs  are 
difficult  to  identify  until  they  apply  for  a certificate 
as  evidence  that  they  have  completed  a 2-year  program. 

In  any  event,  they  receive  full  university  credit  for  the 
courses  taken  in  the  2-year  occupational  programs  and  are 
encouraged  to  continue  on  to  a 4-year  degree  in  business 
education  or  agriculture.  Not  so  for  the  linotype  (pub- 
lishing and  printing  technology)  program.  It  is  described 
on  pages  36  and  67  of  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
Accouncement , 1964-65  as  a 1-year  vocational  curriculum 
which  does  not  carry  university  credit. 

The  University  of  Missouri  does  not  report  any  occu- 
pational programs  at  Rolla  or  St.  Louis.  Those  at  Kansas 
City  appear  in  the  next  section  of  the  report,  among  the 
privately-controlled  4-year  colleges,  since  it  was  in  that 
group  until  recently  and  the  programs  offered  were  the 
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Table  . — Sununary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64,  ^ - 

as  reported  to  the  U,S.  Office  of  Education  by  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
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f Table  14. — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time  ^ 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 

r;  as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 
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result  of  policies  established  by  officials  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  City. 

Private  four-year  colleges. — 

Avila  College/  when  it  was  still  known  as  the  College 
of  St.  Teresar  reported  five  students  enrolled  in  1962  in 
a 2~year  certificate  program  in  general  business.  Since 
then  it  has  discontinued  the  program. 

Central  Bible  Institute  has  reported  enrollments  and 
graduates  in  all  seven  national  surveys  of  occupational 
education,  as  summarized  in  table  15.  In  general,  the 
number  of  those  taking  the  2~year  certificate  program 
in  bible  study  or  religious  work  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  the  total  number  of  students. 

Evangel  College  reported  data  in  three  of  the  national 
occupational  education  surveys,  as  summarized  in  table  16, 
but  reported  that  the  programs  had  been  discontinued  in 
1960  although  the  student  enrolled  at  that  time  v;ould  be 
allowed  to  complete  her  secretarial  program. 

Fontbonne  College  reported  data  in  the  three  most 
recent  national  surveys  of  organized  occupational  curri- 
culums.  These  data  are  summarized  in  table  17,  The  2-yecir 
certificate  program  in  general  business  is  regarded  as  an 
"open-ended"  curriculum;  credits  earned  in  it  are  accepted 
towards  the  bachelor's  degree.  Less  than  five  percent  of 
Fontbonne 's  students  have  elected  the  occupational  program. 
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Table  15  ..--Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education  by  Central  Bible  Institute 
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Table  ♦' — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 

as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  central  Bible  Institute 

(continued) 
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Table  16  .r-Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
reported  to  the  U*S»  Of  free  of  Education  by  Evangel  College 
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. Table  16  ' — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 

as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Evanqel  College 

(continued) 
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Table  17  ; Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through 
as  reported  to  the  U.S*  Office  of  Education  by  P’ontbonne  College 
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Table  17'. ““Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  office  of  Education  by  F„„tbonne  Colleqe  „ 
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Missouri  Valley  College  discontinued  its  organized 
occupational  curriculums  in  1959  but  was  reactivating  a 
2-year  secretarial  curriculum  "by  popular  demand"  according 
to  a letter  to  the  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 
It  is  doscr.lbcu  on  j^a'jos  iOl  ano  102  or  the  1965-67  Catalog 


of  the  college. 

Table  18  summaiizes  the  information  Missouri  Valley 
College  reported  in  the  first  three  national  surveys  of 
occupational  education.  There  were  small  nursing  and 
nfi0dical  or  biological  laboratory  technician  programs  in 
195.5-56  and  fairly  substantial  education  and  general 
business  programs  through  1958.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  students  were  enrolled  in  2— year  programs  to  prepare 
for  occupational  competency  at  the  time  the  policy  decision 
was  made  to  .discontinue  occupational  education  and  concen- 


trate on  the  liberal  arts. 

Rockhurst  College  provided  data  in  the  first  six 
national  occupational  education  surveys,  as  summarized 


in  table  19. 

They  have  cc;nsistently  been  among  the  leaders  in  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  accounting  and  general  busi- 
ness programs.  However,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
college  officials  to  state  the  exact  number  of  students^ 
expecting  to  take  the  associate  degree  rather  than  the 
bachelor's  degree.  A rough  rule  of  thumb  has  been  used 
and  that  is  to  assume  that  approximately  one-half  of  all 
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Table  18  ♦-•-Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment^by  full-^time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U»S.  Office  of  Education  by  Missouri  Valley  College 
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Table  is** ““Nummary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Missouri  Valley  College 
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full- 

time 
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time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full-] 

time 

part 

time 

full-] 

time 

part 

time 

fuli-j 

time 

part 

tirie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

E-R  i 



t' 

_ 

5 

■■  — > ■■  ■■■*  ; 

i 

1 

i 

— 

I 

_ _j  a ■ - ■ 

1 

, 

i 

- 

^ 
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78 

12 

224' 

18 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

Non-E-R 

. j_  _ - • .1  - , 

58 

22 

67 

— 

— 



— — 

— 

[ — , 

Business  • 

56 

12 

101 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

-- 

.KdUQ.^tionJ 
M/bio  lab  ; 



— - 

-4  - 

— 

—I-- 

— r_r» 



— 

— 

r ’ 

— 

— — 

1 

2- 

56 

5 ■ 

— 

— 

— 

^ — 

- - 

otiiGir 

1 : 

1 

Ill 

j 

1 

1 

V 

j 

1 

j 

1 



. 



— 

— 

— 



— 

" — — — 

ti:; 

— 
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Ji.  HIT 

p if** 

H—  ■ ^11  ^-I.T 

T mw  lOtrwm 

_ 

■ i» 
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78 

12 
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18 

— 

— 

— 

' ^>001  w Piir—  m 

. 
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Table  19. — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Rockhurst  College 


Curriculum  ^ 

Gra< 

July  1,  19 — throa 

iuates 

?h  June  30,  19 — 

1955 

-56 

1956 

-57 

1957  1 
-58 

1958 

-59 

1959 

-60 

1961 
- 62 

1963 

-64 

Engineering-related 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— — 

, 

— 

• 

.... 

• 

. 

\ . _ 

Nonnsnqineerinq-related 

12 

16 

12 

14 

21 

13 

14* 

Ar’noiin t* incf  & fxn«  Mcft* 

5 

T~ 

6 

6 

5 

6 

1* 

— T 

8” 

3 

8 

16 

7 

7* 

- - '■■■  " 

! Pvcir»ii+- *i ?i5=;sistant 

3- 

3 ^ 

— 

— 

, , -I 

1 V U ,U  Y.W — ■ * 

1 cialps  or  merchandi- 

1 

— — ^ a.  

Q 1 nrr 

M — 

— 

— 

f 

1 

^ . ...  

^ 

j 

1 

! • 

1 

\ 

t 

t 

jii  1 r * 

-1  1 iw.  P1.T 

1-1  n m,  ..  .3 

1 



f ‘ 

j , 

j ^ . _ __  

^ 1 . . 1. 

L. 

^ , 

) 

Toial 



12 

16 

12 

14 

21 

13 

14  * 

. 

— — 



-- 



- -- 

“ 

" ^ 



*Data  reported  directly  to  survey  director  by  telephone. 


students  enrolled  part-time  were  preparing  for  occupational 
competency  short  of  the  professional  or  baccalaureate  level. 

At  Rockhurst,  the  associate  degree  requires  completion 
of  80  semester  hours  of  work,  or  txvo  and  one-half  academic 
years;  the  bachelor’s  degree,  128  semester  hours,  or  one 
and  one-half  more  academic  years  of  full-time  study.  This 
would  be  increased  proportionately  for  part-time  students. 
Thus,  a part-time  student  who  averages  12  semester  hours 
a year  could  qualify  for  an  associate  degree  in  six  and 
one-half  calendar  years  and  a bachelor's  degree  in-  four 
more  years.  Not  many  of  the  Rockhurst  students  elect  to 
apply  the  associate  degree.  In^  1954-55  Rockhurst 
awarded  16  associate  and  81  bachelor's  degrees;  in  1958-59, 

14  associate  and  135  bachelor's  degrees;  and  in  1962-63, 

14  associate  and  190  bachelor's  degrees.  Of  course,  the 
preponderance  of  bachelor's  degrees  - probably  80  percent 
of  them  - were  awarded  to  students  who  made  college 
their  full  time  concern.  Even  among  part-time  students, 
however,  the  associate  degree  is  not  particularly  esteemed 
except  by  those  who  are  not  certain  that  they  will  be  able  to 
continue  on  to  a bachelor's  degree.  At  least,  that  is 
the  situation  at  Rockhurst  College. 

The  St.  Louis  Institute  of  Music  reported  two  graduates 
in  music  education  in  1963-64.  This  is  the  only  time  they 
provided  information  in  the  national  survey  of  occupational 
curriculums . 
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5t.  Louis  University  has  reported  information  to 
United  States  Office  of  Education  for  all  seven  surveys  of 
enrollments  and  graduates  in  -organized  occupational  curri- 
culums.  Three  curriculums  - accounting,  general  business, 
and  retail  sales,  purchasing  or  merchandising  — have  had 
large  enough  nunbers  enrolled  and  grciduated  to  place  St, 
Louis  University  among  t!ic  top  three  Missouri  institutions 
for  most  survey  years.  Data  are  summarized  in  table  20. 

Parks  College  of  Aeronautical  Technology,  a part  of 
St.  Louis  University  v/hich  is  located  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois,  provides  occupational  education  for  aviation. 
Parks  data  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

Like  Rockhurst,  approximately  one-half  of  St.  Louis 
University’s  part-time  students  were  preparing  for  occu- 
pations belov/  the  professional  level.  In  recent  years, 
the  numlDer  of  students  in  occupational  curriculums  has 
remained  fairly  constant  while  the  number  of  part-time 
advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  has  increased. 


At  St.  Louis  University  the  associate  degree  requires 
one-half  as  much  time  and  credit  as  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  St.  Louis  University  has  award.-;d, 
on  average,  approximately  four  to  five  bachelor's  degrees 
for  every  associate  degree.  When  first  professional  de- 
grees are  included,  the  ratio  increases  to  ten  or  twelve  to 

one . 
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Table  — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  st.  Louis  University. 


Curriculum 

July 

1,  19- 

Gra< 

-throuc 

luates 

:jh  June  30,  1' 

9 — 

1955 

-56 

1956 

-57 

1957 

-58 

1958 

-59 

1959 

-60 

1961 
— 62 

1963 

-64 

Engineering-related 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

• 

--  -A 



i 

1 

1 

. 



r r — 

I 

— Ij 

J 

— ! 

1 

Non-enqineering-related 

SO 

73 

114. 

10  5 

! 

GO  J 

15? 

5 5 

, 1 “if  ■ — ■ ■ 

Accounting 

• 32 

^15 

.56 

r—  r\ 

O ' ’ 

_33_ 

! j3Z11. 

P.n  .c;*] 

13 

1 r' 

36 

3 5 . 

Z5._. 

J.C 

1 sale's.  Durcliasina  . 1 

’ rii  j.  1.  , *<* -g  - — — , , . , ■ c.. 

! nr  ran rnh nd i 1 nn  ' 

5 

ZIIqI' 

' 0 n 

4 , t. 

! 

riiEj 

* 3 



[ ■■  ■>  

1 . . 

j 

***  jj.T>r^y 



< 

1 

1 : 

> 



1 

1 

1 



- • j 

L . 

t 

r 

> 

\ 

- . 

L 

j 

1 



i 

j 

^.^****‘****-*’^  **•'“*  *•****'—'  *■ 



.L . 



— 'I-  ' ' 



\ 

— • 

i 

\ 

Total  . ^ 

so 

73 

114 

105 

, ^ 

69 

L.iZ 

55 

— — - - - — — — 

]■ 

1 
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— — — - 
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Table  20 ‘ — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  by  St.  Louis  University 

(continued) 


Enrollment  on  or  near  October  1,  19 — 

> 

Currie.  j 

(abbrevi- j 
ated)  1 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1962 

1964 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

full- 

time 

part 

time 

— 

— 

— 

— — 



E-R  1 

4..  J,-.  ^ 

i 

? 

— 

■ 

— 

_ t_  - — - ■ — 4 

— 

- 

' 3 

— 

1 

I 



y. 

1 

■ ■ ' 1 

1 ^ _ 

606 

719 

582 

— 

640 

— 

651 

— 

617  ‘ 

— 

418 

Non-E-R 

269 

~~JT2 

— 

— — 

“T61 

— — 

— — 

~?BT 

170^ 

Accounting. 

246 

286 

— 

— 

”T93' 

— 

— 

— 

17  81 

Business  ? 

91 

91 

72 

— 

83 

— 

84 

— 

80" 

70* 

Retailinq  1 

^ 

f 

!' 

1 

[ 

1 

I 

606 

719 

— 

582 

— 

640 

— 

651 

— 

617 

:18 

Total  OOC 

i 

1 — 
1 

u 

• _ i 

; ( 

1 1 J| 

1 

1 

‘ . ,r  --jr-,-; 

, , 

1 

..  ■■ 

*Enrollment  reported  in  "business  and  commerce  area;"  distribution  estimated 
by  survey  director. 
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Stephens  College  has  awarded  more  associate  degrees 
over  the  past  ton  years  than  any  other  Missouri  institu- 
tion, two-year  or  four-year.  However,  it  is  predominantly 
concerned  with  the  liberal  or  general  education  of  its 
women  students  rather  than  with  providing  them  with  occu- 
pational competencies.  More  important,  it  does  not  have 
organized  curriculums  for  this  purpose,  but  tailors  the 
program  each  student  will  follow  to  her  particular  needs: 
general  education,  preparation  for  a 4-year  degree,  occu- 
pational education , or  a combination  of  these  and  other 
possible  goals. 

Data  were  provided  in  the  first  national  occupational 
survey  only  for  graduates.  They  appear  in  table  21,  The 
149  students  v;ho  completed  an  occupational  program  amounted 
to  one-fourth  of  Stephens ' associate  degree  graduates  in 
1955-56, 

St,  Paulas  College  wrote  the  Missouri  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  that  i'"  had  no  "terminal-technical  edu- 
cation" programs,  but  reported  in  the  seventh  national 
occupational  education  survey  32  graduates  in  education 
and  two  in  bible  study  or  religious  work  in  1963-64,  with 
110  enrolled  in  the  former  and  69  in  the  latter  curriculum 
on  or  near  October  1,  1964, 

Tarkio  College  reported  22  students  enrolled  in  a 
2-year  occupational  program  in  education  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  That  program  has  been  discontinued. 


Table  2I  *. — Summary  of-  graduate?;  cincl  enrollment , by  fuil-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculum.s , 1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U,S.  Office  of  l;>lucatlon  by  Stephens  College. 


Curriculum 


Engineering- related 


1955 
-56 


JuJ:y  1,  1^- 
1956  j 1957 
'-57  -58 


Graduates 


■through  June  30 


- I 


1958 

-59 


1959 

-60 


1961 
- 62 


19  — 
1963 
-64 


S'"' 

/ 


'*1' 


.1 


Non-».eng  i nee  ring-related 


__Ac.co.uating.. 


1^9  . 

-~Radi-o-^._XV.„prdarjim„  cir  - ^-1 

_S„ecro-t.arj.aU„_gencral 

' Soj^re  tar  i/il.4t--_iGg..dl 1 

' SccreJ:arJ_l...;^.nied^.p_r„j:L^^  5 

Secretarial,  technical 5 

^TC-Chn  iga  1 ,„o  f J.1  cc  „a  &:si.  sting . 1 0. 

Othe  r .* - 


---i i- 

— 1. 

} 


M 


”.7 L.. 


I • 


r- 


'"d”"  — 


4 


J- 


t- 


Total 


149  ; 


> 
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University  of  Kansas  City  (nov;  t»\e  University  of  Missouri 
at  Kansas  City)  reported  data  in  the  second  through  sixth 
surveys  of  organized  occupational  curriculums,  as  sununarized 
in  table  22. 

An  average  of  47  students  has  been  enrolled  in  the  75 
credit  hou:-  . n.  j-.-  j . ?*  .n  hygiene  during 

the  reports  period,  a».d  ‘1,  on  the  average,  have  graduated 
each  year.  One  otiioj.  of  cnpational  cuiriculurn,  police  tech- 
nology, was  tried  in  1962  as  an  evening  venture,  but  has 

been  discontinued.  (This  program  has  been  picked  up  by 

\ 

Central  Missouri  State  College,  at  its  Jackson  County  resi- 
dence center  in  Independence.)  The  graduates  of  the 
certificate  program  can  have  the  75  credit  hours  applied 
towards  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dental  Hygiene  which 
rec^uires  another  63  credit  hours,  or  a total  of-  138. 

Washington  University  has  been  among  the  Missouri 

. - t-  . , 

leaders  in  terms  of  the  number  of  organized  occupational 
ciirriculums  offered,  the  number  of  part-time  students 


enrolled,  and  the  number  of  graduates.  This  is  shown  by 
the  data  summarized  in  table  23.  19/ 

Based  oA  the  five  years  for  v/hich  enrollment  data 
were  reported,  annual  enrcllments  averaged  more  than  800 
part-time  students.  Approximately  eight  engineering- 
related  and  eight  non-engineering-related  curriculums 


19/  Delta  have  been  estimated  for  1961-62.  Washington 
Univelcsity  was  the  only  large  institution  which  did  not 
provide  data  in  that  national  survey,  probably  because  of 
a change  in  administration  of  those  in  charge  of  evening 
programs . 
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22 


Table  • — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  University  of  Kansas  City  (unti 

1963)  University  of  Mo.  at  Kansas  City  (since  1963) 


Table  22  . — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  university  of  I^ans§s_Cit;y  (unti 
1963)  University  of  Mo,  at  Kansas  City  (since  1963). 


continued! 


1956 


full 

time 


part 

time 


Enrollment  on  or  near  October  1,  19 — 


1957 


full- 

time 


part 

time 


1958 


full-J 
time 


part 

time 


1959 


f ull-jpart 
time  time 


1960 


full- 

time 


part 

time 


1962 


full- 

time 


part 

time 


. 1964  iCurric. 

part!  (abbrevi- 
time!  ated) 


full- 
time 


1 — r 


E-R 


47 


41 


44 


49 


53 


64 


50* 


^-lon-E-R 


Dent.  riyg. 
Police  tec 


47 


41 


44 


49 


53 


■5^ 


47 


41 


44 


49 


53 


64 


50* 


Total  OOC 


*Reported  directly  to  survey  director  by  the  associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas  City. 
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Tabic  "^3  . — Summaiy  of  graduates  and  enrollment, by  full-time  and  part-time 

students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  .963-64, 

as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Washington  Univ^:;rsity 

/ 

f 
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r - --  - - - - 1 

Curriculum 

Gra 

July  1,  19 — throu 

duates 

gh  June  30,  19 — 

1955 

-56 

1956 

-57 

1957 

-58 

1958 

-59 

1 1959 
1 -60 

1961 
- 62 

1963 

-64 

Engineering-related 

79 

■59 

85 

i 

49 

72 

i 

60* 

60 

Air-condt . rheatincr , & refr. 

7 

• 5 

8 i 

4 

2 , 

! 

Architectural  technoloqy 

8 

5 

7 1 

3 

2 

6 

6 

Stryctural  technoloqv  

2 

1 

8 ! 

2 

2 S 

— — 

Chemical  technoloqy 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 i 

— — 

Electrical  technoloqy 

14 

12 

10  i 

11 

23 

15^ 

15 

Industrial  technoloqy 

22 

19 

19  i 

10 

24 

18 

18 

Draftina  S machine  desiqn 

15 

— 

23  i 

7 

10 

— — 

2 

Mechanical-  technoloqy rqen. 

9 

15 

8 I 

12 

3 

- 8 

6 

Civil  draftinq  & desiqn 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

■ ■■  ■ - .U  >■ 

8 

JElfiC-tronics . . 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

5 

5 

Non-‘.engineering-related 

48 

42 

47 

43 

71 

82* 

82 

Commercial  art  & advertis. 
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1 

2 

— — 

— 

1, , 

1 

1 

! Accountinq 

■ 13 

I5~ 

14 

2 b 

25 

! 

* o T*  1 
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13 

15 

18  , 

21 

21  " 

21 

1*— ■ y ^ — — --  ' 
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3 

i 

3 

5 

1 

1 

' Executive  ass 't. or  oer.  mqt 
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2 

4 

— i 1 

6 

— 

1 

— 

1 2 

l_j 

1 4 

4 

Tran.qnortation  & trafJf 

t.— 

5 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

T.ihrarv  aide 

— — 

4 

4 

4 

3 1 

13 

13 

1 X— rav  technoloqy 

6 ^ 

6 ! 

Rn.cjinnss  data  OlTOCGSSinQ 

— — 

— 

— 

1 ' ' 

1 

Secret.Firi  al  .aen . or  orof. 

1 1 

— 

— — 

2 

• Other 

11 

— 

— 

7 

■ 2 

3 

t 

! 

1 — n 

) 

! 
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142* 
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f 

• 

1 

2 

1 

1 

t 

f 

^ ..r  -Tl 

t * 

I 

_1 

‘ ,■  J,  . ^ ^ - ■■■■  ■ \ Wf  - . y 

*No  data  reported  in  1961-62;  estimates  for  all  curriculums  made  by  survey 


director. 
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: Table  23  — Summary  of  graduates  and  enrollment , by  full-time  and  part-time 
^ students,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  by  Washington  University 

(continued) 
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— 
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1 

56 

— 
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— 

__ 
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j 
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1 
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— 
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1 
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1 

1 
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1 

1 
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*No  data  reported  in  1961-62;  estimated  by  survey  director  for  ali 

curriculums . 

**  Enrollment  data  not  available  for  1960. 

*/  Enrollment  reported  for  12  areas;  further  distribution  estimated  bv' 
survey  director. 
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have  been  covered  in  each  of  the  national  survey  reports. 

In  both  of  these  instances , Washington  University  has 
led  other  Missouri  institutions.  Each  year  an  average 
of  120  graduates  receives  certificates  from  Washington 
'University  certifying  to  the  completion  of  an  occupational 
.curriculum  of  48  to  60  units.  Only  one  other  Missouri 
institution,  Central  Technical  Institute,  has  averaged 
a greater  number  of  occupational  education  graduates 
during  the  past  decade.  Still,  Washington  University 
awarded  nine  times  as  many  bachelor’s  and  first  profes- 
sional degrees. 

Most  of  the  occupational  programs  require  four  or 
five  years  of  evening  study.  The  evening  courses',  in- 
cluding those  in  occupational  programs,  were  all  originally 
counterparts  of  day  programs . Many  of  the  original  day 
programs  have  since  been  discontinued.  As  a result,  a . 
number  of  curriculums  are  now  available  only  in  the  evening 
program  of  University  College.  There  is  in  process  a 
gradual  shift  away  from  specific  48-credit  certificate 
programs  towards  60-credit' general  programs  in  the  broad 
areas  of  business,  technology,  and  industrial  administra- 
tion at  Washington  University,  At  present,  this  is  a 
policy  decision,  but  it  presages  a gradual  de-emphasis 
of  organized  occupational  education  at  Washington  University. 
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All  institutions.  — • Table  24  sumniarizes  the  foregoing  de- 


tailed information,  by  engineering-related  arid  non- 
engineering-related  curriculuins , for  each  of  the  Missouri 
institutions  of.  higher  education  v/hich  provided  data  in 
at  least  one  of  the  seven  national  surveys  of  organized 


occupation- 


< 


■ ' ■;  1 '.‘D  ' ■ r 


The  dominant  Mijsouri  Institution  in  the  production  of 
graduates  of  engineci j-iig—r elated  curriculums  has  been  Central 
Technical  Institute.  The  other  six  institutions  which  re- 
ported graduates  had  a combined  production  which  amounted  to 
28  percent  of  the  total  number  of  engineering-related  graduates 


between  1955-56  and  1963-64.  Except  for  the  large  numbers  of 
part-time  engineering-related  students  reported  by  V7ashington 
University  and  except  fox.  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
seventh  survey  by  the  Metropolitan  Junior  College-Kansas 
City  v/hen  compared  to  those  of  previous  years , the  enroll- 
ment statistics  for  engineering-related  curriculums  also 
show  the  leadership  of  Central  Technical  Institute.  In  the 
first  six  national  occupational  education  surveys,  Central 


Technical  Institute  accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  full- 
time and  54  percent  of  the  total  enrollments  in  engineering- 
related  organized  occupational  curriculum.';  in  Missouri. 

In  the  non-engineering-relaied  ci-irriculumG  area,  leader- 
ship is  more’  diffused.  Stephens  College,  the  leader  in  1955-56 
when  it  accounted  for  one-fifth  of  the  non-engineering-related 


20/  For  the  purpose  of  making  these  computations , it  v;as 
assumed  that  V7ashington  University  enrolled  333  part-time 
engineering-related  students  in  1960,  although  that  information 
is  not  shown  in  table  24. 


Ta;;lo  2^ — Su:;i.\ary  of  graduates  and  cnrollracnt , by  full-time  and  part-time 
stU'Jents,  in  organized  occupational  curriculums,  1955-56  through  1963-6^1, 
as  rciportcd  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  by  Missouri  institutions  of 
liigher  education. 
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Table  24. — bumrnary  oC  (jr.KiuaLos  ana  enrollniont , by  full-tinio  and  part-time 
students,  in  organized  occupational  cu-riculums , 1955-56  through  1963-64, 
as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  liducation  by  Missouri  institutions  of 
higher  education,  (continued.) 
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Tahiti  24. — Sunin.'iry  o.f  fjraclu-itc.-.  an:  »'juol  Jf^  , n,  .ii'l  n--!  r>irt“tine 

students,  in  orqani:icd  occui  ational  curricu  j umr. , throuah  r4, 

as  reported  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  education  Isy  riisnouri  institutions  of 
hiyher  education. 
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graduates,  did  not  consider  that  its  programs  satisfied  the 
criteria  for  the  national  surveys  after  the  first  one. 
Christian  College  and  Southwest  Baptist  College  accounted 
for  almost  30  percent  of  the  graduates  in  1955-56  and 
Christian,  along  with  another  private  junior  college,  William 
Woods,  accounted  Ic-r  : icenc  o:.  tiie  1956-5  7 graduates* 

William  Woods  Coll-.o-  , in  graduates  for  each  survey 

in  which  it  participat  :d,  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  as  well  as 
the  second.  St.  Louis  university  and  Washington  University 
were  the  two. leading  producers  of  graduates  from  non- 
engineering-related  curriculums  in  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  surveys,  but  St.  Louis  University  dropped  to  third 
in  1961-62  and  fourth  in  1963-64.  In  the  years  1958  through 
1960,  St.  Louis  and  Washington  universities  accounted  for 
tv/o-fifths  of  the  graduates.  The  tv;o  leaders  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  surveys,  V7ashington  Uhivorsity  and  William  Woods 
College,  produced  35  percent  of  Missouri  non-engineering— 
related  graduates  those  tv/o  years . 

Rockhurst  College,  St.  Louis  University,  and  V-Jashington 
University  have  reported  the  largest  enrollments  over  the 
years  of  the  surveys  , but  almost  GU'-ii. cly  Oi.  part  time 
students.  Full-time  enrolluu'jni  Icadn.vsnip  included  the 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City  among  the  top  three  in  the 
first  six  surveys.  Christian  College,  Missouri  Valley 
College  and  William  Woods  College  have  also  been  among  the 
top  three  in-  full-time  enrollments  for  one  or  more  of  the  • 

surveys. 
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Public  institutions,  both  junior  colleges  and  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities,  have  been  sharply  over- 
shadowed by  the  private  institutions  in  both  the  engineering- 
related  and  ncn-engifteering-related  curriculum  areas.  Es- 
pecially clear  is  the  low  number  of  graduates  from  public 
junior  colleges,  amounting  to  only  about  six  percent  of  the 
total  reported  in  the  seven  national  surveys  of. organized 
occupational  education. 

Graduates  of  Organized  Occupational  Programs 
Related  to  Bachelor *s  Degrees 
Awarded  in  Missouri 

It  was  noted  in  the  introductory  section  of  this  report 
that  Missouri  institutions  in  1961-62  awarded  10  associate 
degrees  for  every  46  bachelor's  degrees.  This  ranked  Mis- 
souri third  among  the  50  states.  Only  California  (10  to  20) 
and  Florida  (10  to  23)  came  closer  to  meeting  the  ratio  of 
five  persons  with  two  years  of  college  education  to  every 
one  with  four  years  which  was  suggested  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  1947.  When  the  information 
on  others  who  had  not  received  issociate  degrees  but  who  had 
completed  one  to  three  years  of  organized  occupational  pro- 
grams was  added  to  the  number  who  had  received  associate 
degrees  and  this  total  compared  to  1961-62  bachelor's  and 
first  professional  degrees,  the  national  ratio  was  the 
reverse  of  that  suggested  by  the  President's  Commission: 

1 to  ^ , instead  of  5 to  1. 
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Table  25  summarizes  this  information  about  Missouri. 

X 

However,. the  associate  degree  graduates  are  not  separated 
from  other  2-year  college  graduates.  21/  Instead,  graduates 
from  the  occupational  programs  are  separated  from  the  others. 

This  has  been  dons  to  show  more  clearly  the  trends  in  occu- 
pational ..programs  as  compared  to  other  college  programs. 

The  number  of  occupational  programs  graduates  decreased 
from  904  in  1956-57  to  610  in  1961-62,  or  33  percent.  Nationally^ 
during  this  5-year  period,  the  number  of  graduates  from 
organized  occupational  curriculums  increased  18.9  percent. 

Other  programs  in  Missouri  institutions  v/hich  are  shown 
in  table  25  increased.  The  largest  percentage  increase  was 
shown  by  master's  degrees,  71  percent.  In  1956-57  there 
were  only  139  more  master's  programs  graduates  than 

* 

occupational  programs  graduates.  In  1961-62,  however, 

Missouri  institutions  graduated  almost  three  times  as  many 

T ^ 

from  master's  degree  programs  as  they  did  from  occupational 
curriculums . 

The  numbers  of  junior  ::c*llege  graduates,  other  than 
those  who  completed  occupational  programs,  increased  24 
percent  for  public  and  44  percent  for  private  colleges. 

Thus,  all  2-year  programs  graduates  increased  from  2,249 
in  1956-57  to  2,460  in  1961-62,  or  nine  percent.  During 
the  same  time  span,  the  number  of  bachelor's  and  first 

21/  About  one-half  of  the  Missouri  junior  colleges 
awardTll  of  their  graduates  associate  degrees;  the  other 
one-half  award  associate  degrees  to  from  nine  percent 
(Moberly)  to  95  percent  (Southv/est  Baptist)  of  their  graduates. 
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■ liable  25. — Number  and  level  of  graduates  from  Missouri  institutions  of 
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Level  of  graduates 

Number  of  degrees  and  number 
awarding  them,  by  year 

of  institutions 

Percent 
change , 

and  typo  of  insti- 

1956- 

-57 

1957- 

-58 

1958- 

59 

1959- 

GO 

1961-62 

1956-57 
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1961-62 

tution 

"Grads 

Ins 

Grads 

Ins 

Grads 

Ins 

Grads 

Ins 

Grcids 

Ins 

Organized  occupa- 

tional  curricu- 

lums  (from  tal)le 

24)  - total 

904 

17 

685 

19 

565 

18 

688 

18 

610 

19 

-33 

Pub  4-yr  ins. 

38 

3 

19 

3 

28 

3 

77 

3 

70 

4 

* ★ * * 

•Pri  4-yr  ins. 

278 

6 

339 

7 

253 

6 

279 

7 

245 

6 

**** 

Pub  2-vr  ins. 

31 

3 

26 

4 

31 

4 

42 

3 

23 

3 

**** 

Pri  2-yr  ins. 

557 

5 

301 

5 

253 

5 

290 

5 

272 

6 

***  * 

other  graduates 

from  public  jun- 

ior  colleges 
(from  Mo..  Comm. 

-f-24 

on  Hi.  Hd . ) 

445 

7 

487 

7 

' 490 

6 

533 

6 

550 

6 

other  - graduates 
from  private  jun- 
ior colleges  (es- 
timated) * 

900 

9 

1,100 

10 

1,200 

11 

1,300 

11 

1,300 

11 

-h44 

Subtotal , 2-yr  educ. 

2,249 

27* 

*2,272 

27* 

^2,255 

27* 

^^2,521 

28* 

*2,460 

29*^ 

-f-_9 

Bachelor's  and 

first  profes'sion- 
al***  -.total 

8,296 

34 

9,055 

40 

9,680 

40 

9,803 

40 

10,578 

39 

-f-23 

Public  inst. 

3,961 

• 8 

4,340 

8 

4,863 

8 

4,898 

8 

5,324 

8 

iiicicic 

Private  inst. 

4,335 

26 

4,715 

32 

4,817 

32 

4,905 

32 

5,254 

31 

•kicic-k 

Master's  ***-total 

1,043 

14 

1,131 

15 

1,329 

15 

1,392 

14 

1,783 

12 

+11 

Public  inst. 

514 

5 

519 

5 

• 656 

5 

757 

5 

961 

5 

kkk  k 

Private  inst. 

529 

9 

612 

10 

673 

10 

635 

9 

822 

7 

kkkk 

Doctorate***- total 

148 

5 

134 

5 

146 

5 

183 

5 

200 

5 

+35 

Public  inst. 

65 

1 

70 

1 

75 

1 

89 

1 

90 

1 

**** 

Private  inst. 

83 

4 

64 

4 

71 

4 

94 

4 

110 

4 

★ ★ * * 

*EstlmatGS 


are  based  on  reports  in  American  Council  on  Education, 
American  Junior  Colleges , 4th,  5th,  and  6th  editions,  1956,1960,1963, 
**  Not  the  total  of  preceding  items;  duplicates  have  been  eliminated. 
Several  junior  colleges  had  graduates  from  organized  occupational 
curriculums  as  well  as  from  other  kinds  of  programs. 

***Source:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Earned  Degrees  Conferred, 1956-57 

through  1961-62. 

****Not  calculated. 
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professional  degrees  awarded  increased  from  8,296  to 
10,578,  or  28  percent.  Nationally,  the  increase  was  23.5 
percent.  Thus,  Missouri  institutions  moved  counter  to  the 
national  trend  in  organized  occupational  curriculum  graduates, 
but  showed  larger  increases  than  the  national  average  in 

t 

bachelor's  and  first  professional  degrees.  Most  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  graduates  from  organized  occupational 
curriculums  in  Missouri,  as  shown  in  table  25,  were  the 
private  2-year  institutions.  Private  4-year  institutions 
and  public  junior  colleges  showed  small  decreases.  .Public 
4-year  colleges  had  an  increase,  but  the  total  number  of 
organized  occupational  curriculum  graduates  from  them 
accounted  for  less  .than  one— ninth  of  the  state  total  in  1961—62 
The  private  institutions,  2— year  and  4— year,  produced  85 
percent  of  Missouri's  occupational  education  graduates  in 
1961-62.  - Nationally,  private  institutions  graduate  apr 
proximately  43  percent  of  the  students  v/ho  completed  occupa- 
tional programs. 

The  ratio  of  Missouri  graduates  from  2-year  college 
programs  to  those  awarded  bachelor's  or  first  professional 
degrees  ranged  from  10  to  37  in  1956-57  to  10  to  43  in 
1961-62.  These  ratios  are  somewhat  better  than  the  national 
ratio  of  10  to  50,  but  the  Missouri  ratio  increased  in  favor 
of  the  graduates  of  the  longer  programs. 
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Missouri  Occupational  Curriculum  Graduates 

f 

I 

Compared  to  National  Data 

information  reported  by  Missouri  institutions  of  higher 
• education  in  all  seven  national  surveys  of  organized  occu- 
< pational  curriculums  appears  in  the  preceding  pages.  This  • 

i 

I section  presents  information  from  the  second  (1956-57)  and 

i 

i 

sixth  (1961-62)  surveys  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  data 

t # 

‘ obtained  the  second  time  a survey  is  made  are  usually  more 

reliable  than  those  obtained  the  first  time.  Although 

! 

I nationally  there,  was  better  than  a 90  percent  response  to 

the  first ‘survey , data  were  provided  by  only  15  Missouri  • 

I 

I 

institutions.  One  of  these  institutions,  Stephens  College, 
after  reconsidering  the  survey  criteria,  did  not  provide 
data  in  succeeding  surveys.  Nineteen  Missouri  institutions 
provided  data  in  both  the  1956-57  and  the  1961-62  surveys. 

In  each  year,  seven  were  public  and  tv/elve,  private;  although 

- 1 

two  public  and  three  private  which  had  participated  in  the 
second*  survey  did  not  participate  in  the  sixth,  being  re- 
placed by  five  othe.rs.  Washington  University  data  for 
1961-62  v/ere  estimated  by  the  survey  director  because  it 
did  not  participate  in  the  sixth  survey  and  these  estimates 
are  added  to  the  information  of  the  nineteen  reporting 
institutions . 

The  second  reason  for  basing  discussion  in  this  section 
on  data  obtained  in  the  second  and  sixth  surveys  is  simple 
and  to  the  point.  National  summaries  of  information  obtained 
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in  the  seventh  survey  have  not  yet  been  made.  For  that 
reason,  in  order  to  make  meaningful  comparisons  between 
Missouri  and  the  nation,  the  latest  available  data  are  those 
obtained  in  the  sixth  survey. 

In  its  surveys  of  organized  occupational  curriculums 
the.  United  States  Off ice- of  Education  gathers  information 
•about  graduates  and  enrollments  in  approximately  40  specific 
engineering-related  and' 50  specific  non-engineering-related 
curriculums.  Missouri  institutions  of  higher  education 
provided. data  which  indicated  that  they  offered  almost  one- 
third  of  the  engineering-related  and  one-half  of  the  non- 
engineering-related curriculums  each  survey  year.  Table  26, 
for  1956-57,  and  table  27,  for  1961-62,  present  the  data 
reported  by  Missouri  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Curriculums  included  by  Missouri  institutions  in  both 
survey  years  were: 

Engineering-related : 

architectural  technology 
. chemical  technology 
electrical  technology 
electronics 

radio  and  television  technology 
general  engineering  technology 
■ industrial  techno logy 
drafting  and  machine  design 
mechanical  technology 

• Noh-engineering-related ; 

general  agriculture 
commercial  art  and  advertising 

fine  arts,  all  types  (other  applied,  fine  and  graphic  arts} 
accounting  and  financial  management 
general  business 


\ 


I 


executive  assistant 
insurance  and  real  estate 

retail  sales,  purchasing  or  merchandising  (sales 
and  distribution) 

; general  secretarial 

medical  and  dental  secretarial 
transportation  and  traffic  management 
education  (physical  education,  health  and  recreation) 
j dental  hygiene 

i medical  or  biological  laboratory  technician 

general  home  economics 
bible  study  or  religious  work 
library  aide  or  assistant 

i " Curriculums  for  which  data  were  reported  in  1961-62, 

but  not' in  1956-57  were  civil  technology,  civil  drafting 
and  design,  computer  laboratory,  automotive  technology, 

t 

music,  publishing  and  printing  technology,  business  data 

I 

{ 

I .processing  (programmer) , technical  or  engineering  secre- 

f . . 

I tarial,  x-ray  technology,  and  police  technology.  Those 

which  had  been  .dropjped  by  1961-62  were  air  conditioning, 

i 

I heating,  and  refrigeration,  structural  technology,  wood 

\ ' ' 

i technology,  journalism,  legal  secretarial,  clothing  and 

.1  textiles,  and  one  classified  as  "other,"  the  specific 

ij 

||  designation  for  which  is  no  longer  available. 

t 

«'  It  should  be  understood  that  the  specific  designations 

1 

i> 

used  are  specific  only  in  terms  of  classifications  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  Several  of  the  Missouri 
r colleges  and  universities  identify  a few  of  their  curricu- 

lums  somewhat  differently.  Perhaps  in  one  or  two  instances, 
too,  they  provided  information  about  two  or  more  of  their 

curriculums  in  the  one  Office  of  Education  category  which 

* 

was  most  appropriate. 
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Table  26.  Graduates  in  1956-57  und  enrollinorit  in  1957  in  or^nized 
occupational  curriculuiDS  of  1^  2^  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  by  cuirioulum 


Curriculum  and  institution 

Graduates, 
July  1,  1956- 
June  30.  1957 

Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1, 

1957  - 

Men  Women 

^ Full*-  Part- 

. time  time* 

Tdchnioiati  IsvcX;  6ngin96ring^r0X&'bQd  curricuXuins 

air  conditioning,  heating  and 

REFRIGERATION 
Washington  University 

5 — 

25 

ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University 

5 

30 

STRUCTURAL  TECIiNOLOGI 
Washington  University 

1 — 

V 

40 

CHEMICAL  T’ECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University 

2 — 

— 

30 

ELECIRICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University 

12  

— 

218 

ELECTRONICS 

Central  Teciinlcal  Institute 

183  — 

. 535 

135 

RADIO  AND  TV  TECHNOLOGY 
Central  Technical  Institute 

54  — 

90 

GENEilAL  ENdNEI'HING  TECHNOLOGY 
Junior  Gollogo  of  Kansas  City 

1 — ~- 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University 

19 

— 

160 

DRAFriHG  AND  MACHINE  DESIGN 
Central  lilvssouri  State  College 

4 

MEGHjINICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University  ' 

15  . — 

— 

210 

WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Central  Missouri  State  College 

— - 

1 

Total,  technician  level, 

engineer ing-rolated  curriculums 

297 

630 

848 
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Table  26,  Graduates  in  1956-57  and  enrollment  in  1957  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2 or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum  - cont. 


Graduates  Enrollment 

Curriculum  & institution  July  1,  1956  - ori  or  near 

• June  30,  1957 October  1,  1957 

Full-.  Part- 

Men  Women time time 

Technician  or  semiprofessional  level,  non-engineering-related 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

Central  Missouri  St.  College  

COMMERCIAL  ART  AND  ADVERTISING  . 
Washington  University  1 

FINE  ARTS.,  ALL  TYPES 

Christian  College  

William  V7pods  College  

ACCOUNTING 

Central  Missouri  State  College'  


.Junior  College  of  Kansas  City  2 
Rockhurst  College  • 6 
St.  Louis  University  43 
Washington  University  12 


■GENERAL  BUSINESS 
Central  Missouri  State  College 


Christian  College 

Hannibal-LaGrange  College  10 

■ Missouri  Valley  College  5 

Rockhurst’ College  8 

St,  Louis  University  18 

Washington  University  12 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT. 

Rockhurst  College  1 

Washington, University  1 

INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
Washington  University  1 


JOURNALISM 
Christian  College 

SALES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Joplin  Junior  College  4 

Rockhurst  College  

St.  Louis  University  8 

Washington  University  3 


7 

6 


1 

1 

2 

1 


11 

1 

1 


1 


1 


4 


3 


20 


23 

10 


7 

5 6 
9 180 

342 
205 


38 

— 

13 

— 

30 

4 

22 

— 

9 

180 

— 

286 

— 

120 

10 

Mi 

27 

mm  mm 

53 

9 

9 

Ml  M 

mmm  mm 

10 

91 

mm  mm 

61 

Table  26.  Graduates  in  1956-57  and  enrollment  in  1957  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2,  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum  - cont. 


Curriculum  & institution 


Graduates 
July  1,  1956  - 
June  30,  1957 
Men  Women 


Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1,  1957 
Full-  Part- 

time  time 


* - - - ■ ^ . II.  — - - - 

Technician  or  semiprofessional  level,  non-enqineering-related 


GENERAL  SECRETARIAL 
Central  Missouri  State  College 
Christian  College 
Hannibal-LaGrange  College 
Joplin  Junior  College 
Junior  College  of  Flat  River 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 
Northwest  Missouri  State  College  — 
Southwest  Baptist  College 


University  of 
William  Woods 


Missouri 

College 


LEGAL  SECRETARIAL 

Mcberly  Junior  College  

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SECRETARIAL 
William  Woods  College  

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 
Washington  University  4 

EDUCATION 

Central  Missouri  State  College  

Christian  College 

Hannibal-LaGrange  College  ' 2 

Joplin  Junior  College  

Missouri  Valley  College  14 

Southwest  Baptist  College  3 

Tarkio  College 

DENTAL  HYGIENE 

Christian  College  ~7~ 

University  of  Kansas  City  


Christian  College 
Joplin  Junior  College 

NURSING,  3-YEAR  PROGRAMS 
Christian  College 

GENERAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
Central  Missouri  State  College 
Christian  College 
William  Woods  College 


8 

29 

5 

10 

5 

12 

2 

3 

27 

— 

4 

6 

13 

125 

20 

20 

— 

29 

6 

21 

9 

27  1/ 

mm  M*  mm 

'25 

52  — 

mm  mm  mm 

1/ 

12  1/ 

mm  mm  mm 

5 

10 

— 

1 

— 

15 

» wm 

-18 

*m»  mm 

30 

54 



13 

45 

2 

14 

8 

56 

12 

26 

37 

— 

22 

1 

mm  mm  mm 

15 

47 

^ mmmm 

r 

10 

11 

mmmmmm 

2 

5 

6 

15 

1 

18 

— 

60 

124 

1/  Estimated. 
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Table  26.  Graduates  in  1956-57  and  enrollment  in  1957  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2,  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum  - cont. 


Curriculum  & institution 


Graduates , 

July  1,  1956  - 
June  30,  1957 


Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1,  1957 


Men  Women  Full-  Part 

/ time time 

Technician  or  semiprofessional  level,  non-engineerinq-related 


CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES 

Christian  College  9 

BIBLE  STUDY  OR  RELIGIOUS  WORK 

Central  Bible  Institute  20  19 

Christian  College  2 

Southwest  Baptist  College  14  8 

LIBRARY  WOm< 

Christian  College  

Washington  University  1 3 

'OTHER  CURRICULUMS 

William  Woods  College  — 15 


Total,  technician  or ’semipro- 
fessional level,  non-engi- 

neering-related  curriculums  194  413 


4 


2 

48 


15 


31 


1,048  1,696 


Source:  Organized  Occupational  Curriculums,  1957 . 

Washington,  D.C.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Circular  568. 
(Correction-  made  for  error  in  recording  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity as  having  reported  engineering-related  data.) 
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Table  27. 


Graduates  in  1961-62  and  enrollment  in  1962  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2,  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum 


Curriculum  & institution 


Graduates 
July  1,  1961- 
June  30,  1962 


Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1,  1962 


Men 


Women 


Full- 

time 


3 

8 


15 


128 


ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City’ 
Washington  University 

CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University 

CIVIL  TECHNOLOGY 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 

CIVIL  DRAFTING  AND  DESIGN 
Central  Missouri  State  College 
Washington  University 

ELECTRICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University  . 

ELECTRONICS 

Centifal  Missouri  State  College 
Central  Technical  institute 
Joplin  Junior  College 
Washington  University 

COMPUTER. LABORATORY 
Junior* College  of  Kansas  City 

RADIO  AND  TV  TECHNOLOGY 
•Central  Technical  Institute 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 

INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
Washington  University 

AUTOMOTIVE  TECHNOLOGY 

Central  Misso.uri  State  College  ! 

Joplin  Junior  College 

MECHANICAL  DRAFTING  & MACHINE  DESIGN 

Joplin  Junior  College 

Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 


38 


18 


31 


2 

325 

14 


13 

20 

2 


1 

1 


4 

2 


Part* 

# 

time 


Technician  level,  engineering-related  curriculums" 


25 

31 


32 

67 


13 

19 

45 


98 


12 

35 


Note:  Washington  University  data  are  estimates  based  on  actual 

reports  for  1963-64, 
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Table  27.  Graduates  in  1961-62  and  enrollment  in  1962  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2,  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum  - cont. 


Graduates 
July  1,  1961- 

Curriculum  & institution  June  30,  196^ 

* “ 

Men Women 

Technician  level,  engineering-related  curriculum 

MECHANICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

.Washington  University  ’8  


Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1,  1962 
Full-  Part- 

time  time 


56 


Total,  technician  level, 

engineering-related  curriculums  233  421 

Technician  or  semiprofessional  level,  non-engineering-related 


446 


•GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 
Central  Missouri  State  College 

■ ACCOUNTING-  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
Central  Missouri  State  College 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 
Rdckhurst  College 
St.  Louis  University 
Washington  University 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 
Central  Missouri  State  College 
College  of  St.  Teresa 
Fontbonne. College 
Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 
Rockhurst  College 
St.  Louis  University 
Washington  University 
Wentworth  Military  Academy 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT 
Washington ’ University 

INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 
Washington  University 

ifeTAIL  SALES,  PURCHASING,  OR  MERCHANDISING 
St.  Louis  University  3 

Washington  University  1 

William  Woods  College  

BUSINESS  DATA  PROCESSING  (PROGRAMMER) 
Washington  University  1 


2 


3 

43  81 

225 
253 
120 


2 

5 

39 

22  . 53 

275 

284 

105 

211  


30 


20 


80 

15 


19 


Note:  Washington  University  data  are  estimates  based  on  actual 

reports  for  1963-64. 
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Table  27. 


Graduates  in  1961-62  and  enrollment  in  1962  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2,  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum  - cont. 


Curriculum  & institution 


Graduates 
July  1,  1961- 
June  30,  1962 


Men. 


Women 


Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1,  1962 
Part- 
time 


Full- 

time 


Technician  or  semiprofessional  level,  non-enqineerinq-related 
GENERAL  SECRETARIAL 

Central  iMissoiiri  State  College  

Hannibal-LaGrange  College  

Joplin  Junior  College  

Junior  College  of  Flat  River  

Junior  College  of  Kansas  City  1 

Lincoln  University  

Southeast  Missouri  StaLc  College  

Southwest  Baptist  College 

'University  of  Missouri  

Washington  University  

William  Woods  College  

MEDICAL  OR  DENTAL  SECRETARIAL 
William  Woods  College ' 

TECHNICAL  OR  ENGINEERING  SECRICTARIAL 
Christian  College 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAFFIC  f4ANAGEMENT 
Washington  University  2 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  OR  RECREATION 
V7illiam  Woods  College  ■ ' 

COMMERCIAL  ?^RT  AND  AD"VERTISING 
VJashington,  University  1 


7 

12 

3 

14 

6 

49 

2 

3 

7 

51 

1 

— 

7 

17 

9 

8 

22 

89 

2 

V ^ 

22 

65 

3 

io 

8 

11 

MUSIC 

Christian  College 

William  Woods'  College  

PUBLISHING  AND  PRINTING  TECHNOLOGY 
University  of  Missouri  15 

OTHER  APPLIED,  FINE,  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
Christian  College 

DENTAL  HYGIENE 

University  of  Kansas  City  


2 

2 


7 

25 


6 

8 


13 


11 


53 


56 

11 

196 


10 


10 


14 


Note:  Washington  University  data  arc  estimates  based  on  actual  re- 

ports for  1963-64. 
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T&ble  27.  Graduates  in  1961-62  and  enrollinent  in  1962  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  of  1,  2,  or  3 years  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  curriculum  *~  cont. 


Graduates 
July  1,  1961- 

Curriculum  and  institution  June  30,  1962 

Enrollment 
on  or  near 
October  1, 

1962 

Men 

Women 

Full- 

time 

Part- 

time 

Technician  or  semiprofessional  level. 

non-enqineerinq-related 

MEDICAL  OR  BIOLOGICAL  L7J30RAT0RY  TECHNICIAN 

Christian  College  . 4 

William  Woods  College  2 

8 

4 

— 

NURSING,  2-YEAR  PROGRAMS 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College 

11 

52 

— 

X-RAY  TECHNOLOGY 

Washington  University  1 

5 

8 

— 

HOME  ECONOMICS  OR  HOMEMAKING 
Central  Missouri  State  College 
Christian  College 

William  V7oods  College  

8 

20 

\ 

1 

20 

45 

— 

BIBLE  STUDY  OR  RELIGIOUS  WORK 
Central  Bible  Institute  4 

6 

46 

5 

POLICE  TECHNOLOGY 

University  of  Kansas  City  

— 

64 

LIBRARY  ASSISTANT  , ■ 

Washington  University  3 

10 

' 

36 

Total ,’ technician  or  semipro- 
fessional level,  non-engi- 
neering-related  curriculums  154 

223 

917 

2>00i  ■ 

Note:  Washington  University  data  are  estimates  based  on  actual  re 

ports  for  1963~64, 


Source:  Guide  to  Organized  Occupational  Curriculums  in  Highe^ 

Education,  1961~62.  Washington,  D.C.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  Circular  771. 
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The  organized  occupational  curriculums  which  showed 
50  graduates  or  more  in  Missouri  are: 

1956-57 

electronics  1^3 

general  secretarial  115 

102 

general  home  economics  75 

accounting 5 8 

general  business  67 

bible  study  or  religious  work 63 

radio  and-  television  technology 54 

1961-62 

• > 

electronics  112  ^ 

general. secretarial  89 

general  business 66 

accounting  and  financial  management  ...  58 

These  curriculums  accounted  for  four-fifths  of  all  graduates 
in  occupational  education. in  Missouri  in  1956-57  and  three- 
fifths  in  1961-62.  In  the  United  States  as  a whole,  however, 
the  same  curriculums  provided  well  below  three-fifths  of  the 
graduates  in  19  56  — 57  and  somewhat  less  than  tv70— fifths  in 
1961-62.  Clearly,  all  of  Missouri’s  most  productive  curri- 
culums graduated  fevjcr  in  1961-62  than  they  had  five  years 
earlier.  As  mentioned  in  a previous  section,  Missouri's 
institutions  graduated  33  percent  fewer  students  from  all 
organized  occupational  curr.iculums  during  t}ie  Scime  5-year 
period  that  the  overall  national  effort  increased  19  percent. 

Most  out  of  line  with  national  trends  were:  accounting 

which  shov/ed  a 70  percent  increase  nationally  but  a 10  per- 
cent decrease  in  Missouri;  general  secretarial,  for  which 
there  was  a national  increase  of  50  percent  and  a decrease 
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of  23  percent  in  Missouri;  and  electronics,  with  a 25  per- 
cent increase  nationally  and  a 27  percent  decrease  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Comparison  by  rank  order  listing.—  Another  way  of  finding, 
out 'curriculurns  which  produce  more  graduates  in  Missouri 
th.an  the  aggregate  United  States  is  to  list  in  rank  order 

• the  number  of  graduates  in  Missouri  and  in  the  aggregate 
United  States..  This  comparison  is  made  in  table  28.  Beyond 
the  twelfth  position,  the  rankings  were  not  computed. 

Four  among  the  first  five  in  Missouri  were  also  among 
the  first  five  nationally.  Two  curriculums  held  the  same 
rank  in  Missouri  as  in  the  aggregate  United  States.  Although 
Missouri  graduated  fewer  in  electronics  in  1961-62  than  in 
1956-57  and  nationally  the  number  of  electronics  graduates 

• increased,  electronics  ranked  first  in  Missouri  while  it 
was  fifth  in  the  national  statistics. 

In  Missouri  four  of  the  curriculums  ranked  among  the 
first  12  were  engineering-related  curriculums ; nationally 
only  three  engineering-related  curriculums  appeared  among 
the  first  twelve.  Electronics  and  electrical  technology 
were  among  the  first  12  on  both  lists.  Missouri  also  in- 
cluded among  the  first  12  radio  and  television  technology 
and  industrial  technology;  mechanical  technology  was  only 
on  the  national  list.  That  leaves  among  the  first  12, 
eight  non-engineering-related  curriculums  in  Missouri  and 
nine  n’on-engineering-related  curriculums  nationally.  Five 
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Table  28. — Organized  occupational  curriculum  rankings 
based  on  number  of  graduates July  1,  19^1  to  June  30,  1962: 
Missouri  ajpd  aggregate  United  States  ■ 


Rank 

Curriculum  Aggregate 

Missouri  United 

^ States 

Electronics 1 5 

Secretarial,  general  2 1 

Business,  general 3 3 

Accounting  and  financial  management  4 4 

'Radio  and  TV  technology  ......  5 i/ 

Home  economics  or  'horaeiiiaking  ....  6 1/ 

Dental  hygiene 7 1^ 

Industrial  technology  .......  8 1/ 

Electrical  technology  9*5  7 

Publishing  and  printing  technology  • 9.5  1/ 

Library  assistant 11  1/ 

Retail  sales,  purchasing,  or 

merchandising  12  10 

Education  1/  ^ 

Practical  or  vocational  nursing  - . l/  ^ 

(mostly  1-year  currlculums)  , . . 

t 

Mechanical  technology  .......  1/  8 

Secretarial,  medical  or  dental  ...  1/  -9 

Nursing— 2-year  programs '.  l/  H 


1/  Ranks  belovf  I2th;  exact  rank  not  computed. 

Source:  Guide  to  organized  OccunatLonal  Currlculums.  in 

Hlglier'^.'^u  cation,  u7s.  Office  of  Education  Cir- 
cular 771,  OE'^012-62,  1965. 
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of  them  which  are  among  the  first  12  in  Missouri  are  also 
among  the  first  12  nationally.  The  five  on  the  national 
list  but  which  are  not  among  the  first  12  in  Missouri  are 
education,  practical  or  vocational  nursing,  2~year  (associate 
degree)  nursing,  mechanical  technology,  and  medical  or  dental 
secretarial. 

Further  reference  to  this  information  on  organized  occu- 
pational education  graduates  will  be  made  in '.the  next  section 

* 

-on  enrollments.  Information  about  graduates  and  enrollments 

in  programs  which  are  offered  by  other  schools,  or  institutions 

\ 

not  considered  a part  of  higher  education  will  be  presented 
in  a separate  section  of  this  report. 

Missouri  Enrollments  in  Organized 
Occupational  Education  Compared 
to  National  Data 

Enrollment  information  in  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  surveys  of  organized -occupational  curriculums  is 
for  the  first  term  of  the  academic  year  following  that  for 
which  information  about  graduates  is  provided.  For  that 
reason,  it  should  be  more  useful  in  identifying  trends  than 
the  data  on  graduates . Graduates  have  already  completed 
their  organized  occupational  programs;  enrollments  represent 
students  still  in  the  process  of  education. 

Enrollment  information  must,  of  course,  be  used  judi- 
ciously. Several  of  the  curriculums  have  predominantly 
part-time  enrollments.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  how 
long  part-time  students, have  been  or  will  remain  in  the 
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educational  process  before  they  will  be  reported  as  gradu 
ates.  Nevertheless,  their  number  is  useful  in  developing 
trend  data. 

Tables  .26  and  27  show  that  occupational  curriculums 
in  Missouri  institutions  of  higher  education  w^iich  en- 
rolled 200  or  more  were,  in  1957; 


Accounting  754 

General  business  .....  702 

Electronics 670 

General  secretarial  364' 

Education 254 

Electrical  technology 218 

Mechanical  technology 210 

and, . in  1962; 

General  business  996 

Accounting  and  financial  management  . . . .725 

General  secretarial 581 

Electronics 418 


Except  for  electrical  and  mechanical  technology  in 
1956-57,  only  those  curriculums  which  graduated  at  least 
50  students  enrolled  200  or  more  students  the  following 
fall  term  on  both  lists.  It  should  be  noted  that  100 
percent  of  the  1957  enrollments  in  those  two  curriculums 
consisted  of  part-time  students  with  their  normally  low 
ratio  of  graduates  to  enrollments. 
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! About  three-fourths  of  Missouri  organized  occupational 

t 

, I 

curriculum  enrollments  were  accounted  for  by  the  foregoing 

curriculums:  seven  in  1957  and  four  in  1962.  These  same 

seven  curriculums  in  1957  accounted  for  more  than  one- 
1 , 

half  of  the  enrollments  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  and 

s 

I 

\ 

j . ..the  same  four  curriculums 'in  1962,  less  than  one-half. 

Nationally,  non-engineering-related  curriculums  en- 

i 

i 

rolled  34. percent  more  in  1962  than  in  1957,  but  in  Missouri 
j these  enrollments  declined  24  percent.  Two  of  Missouri’s 

i ■ • ■ 

top  four  curriculums  showed  increases  and  two,  decreases, 
over  the  five  years.  Missouri  increased  enrollments  in 
general  secretarial  and  general  business  curriculums  some- 
what more  than  the  aggregate  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
Missouri's  electronics  enrollments  decreased  38  percent  when 
those  of  the  aggregate  United  States  increased  73  percent 
Missouri's  enrollments  in  accounting  and  financial  manage- 
ment decreased  four  percent  when  national  totals  almost 
doubled  in  this  curriculum.  The  percent  decline  in  electronics 
is  due  to  a decrease  of  332  students — about  50  percent — 
at  the  Central  Technical  Institute  even  though  three  other 
institutions  which  did  not  report  on  electronics  curriculums 
in  1957  did  provide  enrollment  data  in  electronics  for  1962.  ' 

Comparison  by  rank  order  listing. — A simple  rank  order 
listing  illustrates  how  Missouri's  most  popular  curriculums, 
in  terms  of  total  enrollments,  in  1962,  compare  with  the 
most  popular  in  the  national  generally.  Table  29  presents 
this  information. 
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Table  29. — Organized  occupational  curriculum  rankings 
based  on  number  of  enrollments  October  1,  1962: 
Missouri  and  aggregate  United  States 


Rank 

Aggregate 

Curriculum  Missouri  United 

States 


Business,  general  

Accounting  and  financial  management  . . 

Secretarial,  general  . 

Electronics  ...  

Retail  sales,  purchasing,  or 
merchandising  

Industrial  technology  

Architectural  technology  

Electrical  technology  

Home^ economics  or  homemaking  

Police  technology  • • 

Mechanical  technology  

Mechanical  drafting  and  machine 
design  

Dental  hygiene  

Education • 

General  engineering  technology 

Nursing — 2-year  programs  * 

Building  and  construction  technology  . . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12.5 

12.5 

1/ 

1/. 

1/ 

1/ 


2 

4 
1 
3 

8 

y 

y 

1 

1/ 

1/ 

6 

10 

1/ 

5 
9 

11 

12 


1/  Ranks  below  12th;  exact  rank  not  computed. 

Source;  Guide  to  Organized  Occupational  Curriculums  iji 
■ liiqher  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Circular  771,  OE-54012-62,  1965. 
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As  in  the  rank  order  listing  based  on  graduates,  table 
28,  the  same  curriculums  appear  near  the  top  in  table  29, 
based  on  enrollments , for  both  Missouri  and  for  the  United 
States.  Six  of  Missouri's  first  eight  in  enrollments  are 
also  among  the  first  eight  for  the  national  totals,  and  the 
first  four  in  Missouri  were  ranked  between  first  and  fourth 
nationally  also,  although  not  in  the  same  order. 

The  downward  trend  in  electronics  in  Missouri  is  even 
.sharper. in  enrollments  than  graduates  and  this  curriculum, 
which'  in  1962  ranked  third  nationally  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled,  dropped  from  first  in  1957  to 
fourth  in  1962  in  Missouri. 

There  were  six  engineering-related  curriculums  among 
the. first  "12"  (13,  actually;  two  tied  for  12th)  in  enroll- 
ments for  Missouri  and  there  were  five  for  the  United  States 
as  a whole.  In  addition  to  electronics,  electrical  tech- 
nology, mechanical  technology,  and  mechanical  drafting  and 
machine  design  were  the  engineering-related  curriculums  ranked 
among  the  first  "12"  for  both  Missouri  and  the  United  States 
in  enrollments  rankings.  The  two  ranked  "high"  for  Missouri 
but  which  were  not  among  the  nation's  first  12  in  enrollments 
were:  architectural  technology  and  industrial  technology. 

Table  29  includes  two  engineering-related  curriculums 
for  the  United  States  which  a.re  not  among  Missouri's  top  "12": 
general  engineering  technology  and  building  and  construction 


technology. 


Non-engineering-relatGci  curriculums  conunon  to  both 
Missouri  and  the  United  States  were:  general  business? 

general  secretarial;  accounting  and  financial  manageinent/ 
and  retail  sales,  purchasing,  or  merchandising.  Included 
among  the  top  "12"  by  Missouri  but  not  the  United  States 
were:  home  economics  or  homemaking,  police  technology, 

and  dental  hygiene.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
ranked  two  non-engineering— related  curriculums  among  the 
first  12  which  did  not  place  that  high  in  Missouri:  educa- 

tion and  2-year  (associate  degree)  nursing.  These  latter 
two  are  the  only  curriculums  which  appear  among  the  first 
12  on  both  tables.  2 O'  and  29  only  for  the  United  States. 

To  summarize  tables  28  and  29:  Twenty-two  different 

curriculums  appear  among  the  top  12  curriculums  in  terms  of 
graduates  or  enrollments.  Eight  curriculums  are  on  one  or 
both  of  the  lists  for  Missouri  and  one  or  both  for  the  aggre- 
gate United  States;  two  appear  on  both  Missouri  lists 
and  neither  United  States  list;  two  are  on  both  United  States 
lists  and  neither  Missouri  list;  six  appear  on3.y  on  one  of 
the  Missouri  lists,  and  four  appear  only  on  one  of  the  United 

States  lists. 

Enrollments  in  Organized  Occupational  Programs 
Compared  with  Other  Enrollments  in  Missour_i 
In' order  to  understand  better  the  role  which  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education  have  been  performing  in 
organized  occupational  education,  it  is  necessary  to  unde^ 
stand  how  enrollments  in  organized  occupational  programs 
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coropfliTG  with  other  enirollinents  • This  infonucition  is  piro~ 
vided  in  table  30  for  the  years  1957  through  1960  and  for 
1962. 

Opening-  (fall)  enrollments  data  were  gathered  only 
for  students  in  programs  leading  to  a bachelor's  or  higher 
(j0gj^00 ^ either  in  the  institution  in  which  enrolled  or^ 
after  transfer,  in  another  one.  Commonly , they  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "degree-credit  students".  Data  on  enroll- 
ments in  occupational  programs  may  include  "degree-credit 
students"  as  well  as  those  students  in  programs  which  are 
not  chiefly  creditable  towards  a bachelor's  degree,  i.e. 
"term.inal  students'." 

Enrollments  in  organized  occupational  curriculums 
decreased  between  1957  and  1962  in  Missouri  institutions 
of  higher  education — 20  percent  for  full-time  students 
and  4 percent  for  part-time  students. 

The  largest  decrease  v/as  recorded  by  the  group  of  , 
private  2-year  institutions,  both  in  number  and  percent. 

It  shov7s  a 50  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  full-time 
students  and  a 91  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  part- 
time  students.  In  1957  the  full-time  students  in  organized 
occupational  curriculums  enrolled  by  this  group  of  insti- 
tutions amounted  to  almost  70  percent  of  the  total.  In  1962 
it  still  accounted  for  60  percent  of  them. 

Private  4-year  institutions  enrolled  most  of  the  part- 
time  students  in  all  five  years  shoy/n  in  table  30  , 92  per- 
cent in  1957  and  80  percent  in  1962.  The  number  enrolled 
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Table  30*-"*0j)ening  (fall)  onrollir.ont  of  dogroe-credit 
staidents  and  occupational  education  students  in  Missouri 
institutions  of  higher  education,  19i?7  through  1962,  and 
percent  changes  botuecii  1957  and  1962,  hy  control  and 
level  of  institutions. 


Type  of  in- 
stitution 
by  enroll- 
ment cate- 
gory 

Numl-cr  onr oiled 

(Htimbor  of  nnotituUorifr-  is  in  mrc-ntbo(te.G) 

Percent 
change, 
1957  to 
1962 

1957 

1953 

1959 

I960 

1962 

DegroG-crodit  students  in  insU tutions  y}iich  did  not  roport  onrolljnents 
in  organized  oceupatioirvcxl  curriculxusis: 

I III 


•Public  A.-yv 
Private  4-yr 
Public  2~yr 
Pri-vute  2-yr 

9,250 

10,003 

663 

(5) 

(26), 

(3) 

9,962  (5) 

9,972  (26) 
1,301  (2) 
2.876  (7) 

10,331  (5) 
11,437  (28) 
654  (2) 
2.763  (6) 

10,962  (5) 
26,181  (3l) 
569  (2) 
1.263  (5 

13,073  (5) 
14,776  (31) 
912  (3) 
1.254,(5), 

HO 

t-48 

+38 

Total  ■ 

22, ATI  (41) 

24,111  (40) 

25,185  (41) 

38,975  (43) 

30,015  IAA] 

+33 

Degi’CG'-credit  studontcj  in  institutions  which  roportod  ©m'03J.ir.ontB  in 
organised  occupational  curriculujiisj  Ij 


Public  4~yx’  1 
Private  4-yr 
Public  2-yT 
Privato  2-yr 

18,558  (3)1 
27,073  (6) 
4,251  (4) 
3j3?4  (4) 

19,496  (3) 
28,331  (7) 

3,900  (4) 

1.174  (4) 

20,710  (3) 
27,339  (6) 
4,760  (4) 

1,366  (4) 

22,022  (3) 
15,504  (6) 

3,969  (4) 
1_._665  U). 

28,925  (3) 

31,361  (7) 
4,433  (3) 
^2javji)i 

+ 56 
+16 

+ 4 
+60 

Total  , 

51,206  (17)152,901  (18) 

54,175  (3.7) 

43,180  (17) 

66,836(18) 

+31 

Enrollment  in  organised 
Full-ti)ne  students: 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

_ X J 

1.  cuiTiculiims  (from  table  24)5 

Public 

128  (2) 

137  (3) 

197  (3) 

197  (3) 

198  (3) 

+55 

PrlvJLito  4-yr 

165  (4) 

312  (4) 

86  (3) 

U6  (4) 

112  (4) 

—32 

Public  2~yr. 

195  (4) 

222  (4) 

157  (4) 

197  (4) 

237  (3) 

+22 

Privu.tc  2-yi’ 

3.190 (5). 

906  ( 5) 

691  (5) 

549,(5) 

. 791  .,(6).. 

“5P. 

Total 

1,678  (15) 

1,577  (16) 

1,131  (15) 

1,089 (16) 

1,338(16) 

-20 

Fart-timo  studonta : 


Public  A-JT 

29  (1) 

•Ml# 

-100 

Private  4‘-yr 

2,340  (4) 

2,279  (5) 

1,492  (4) 

1,114  (4) 

1,937  (6) 

-17 

Public  2-yr 

32  (2) 

1 (1) 

100  (2) 

534  (3) 

49V  (3) 

+1,4: 

Private  2-yr 

143  (2) 

77  2) 

74  (3) 

...  19.111, 

I2_(ll 

-91 

Total 

2,544  (9) 

2,357  (a) 

1,666  (9) 

1,667  (8) 

2,447(10) 

- A 

1/S  our  CO : annual  Opj.!nirijx_(Palll 

Education,  1957  tbx'ougli  1360  and  1962. 


U.  S.  Office  of 


in  them  on  a part-time  basis  decreased  17  percent  over  the 
5-year  period.  Combining  full-time  and  part-time  enrollments, 
the  private  institutions  accounted  for  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  occupational  students  in  1957  and  more  than  70  per- 
cent of. them  in  1962.  The  percentages  for  the  4-year  insti- 
• • 

tutions  are  59  and  51;  for  the  2-year  colleges,  32  and  21, 

Thus , the  two  groups  of  institutions  which  accounted 
for  the  largest  numbers  of  enrollments  in  occupational 
programs  showed  decreases  over  the  5-year  period.  Public 
institutions  showed  increases^  but  their  occupational  en- 
rollments were  relatively  small.  For  example,  the  number 
of  occupational  students  in  public  4-year  institutions 
increased  55  percent  between  1957  and  1962,  This  is  a 
sharper  increase  than  the  increase  for  degree-credit 
students  in- all ‘eight  public  4-year  institutions,  although 
it  is  almost  the  same  as  the  increase  in  the  three  colleges 
which  reported  occupational  students,  56  percent.  For  these 
three  public  4-year  colleges,  however,  only  8 of  1,000 
students  in  1957  and  7 of  1,000  in  1962  were  enrolled  in 
occupational  programs,  ' 

Although  the  largest  increases  were  in  part-time  en- 
rollments , the  total  occupational  enrollments  in  public 

junior  colleges  more  than  doubled  between  1957  and  1962 

* > 

while  degree-credit  enrollments  increased  9 percent  in  all 
public  junior  colleges.  This  is  significant,  but  it  is 
evident,  too,  that  public  junior  colleges  in  Missouri 
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continued  to  give  greater  attention  to  "transfer"  programs, 
even  when  considering  only  the  three  of  four  which  reported 
enrollments  of  occupational  education  students.  Occupa- 
tional programs  accounted  for  5 of  100  students  in  four 
public  junior  colleges  in  1957  and  17  of  100  students  in 
three  public  junior  colleges  in  1962. 

Only  one  among  the  eight  groups  of  institutions  in 
table  30-  showed  a decrease  in  degree-credit  students  be- 
tween 19.57  and  1962,  the  private  2-year  colleges  which 
did  ndt  report  data  on  occupational  programs.  Ther^  were 
seven  of. these  institutions  in  1957  and  five  in  1962. 
Stephens  College,  which  enrolled  1,480  degree-credit 
students  in  1957  was  one  of  these  junior  colleges  that 
year,  but  was  classified  among  the  4-year  colleges  in 
the  1960  and  1962  opening  (fall)  enrollment  surveys  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  If  data  for 
Stephens  were  not  included  in  the  1957  degree-credit 
enrollments  in  pri'^^ate  junior  colleges,  this  group  of 
institutions  would  also  show  an  increase  by  1962. 

Institutions  which  reported  data  on  students  in  or- 
ganized occupational  curriculums  showed  31  percent  more 
degree-credit  students  in  1962  than  in  1957;  other  insti- 
tutions had  a 33  percent  increase.  Of  the  total  opening 
(fall)  enrollments,  institutions  with  reports  on  organized 
occupational  curriculums  accounted  for  almost  70  percent 
of  the  students  in  both  1957  and  1962. 
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The  private  institutions  enrolled  55  percent  of  all 
students  in  the  1957  opening  (fall)  enrollment  survey  and 
51  percent  in  1962,  approximately  the  same  for  those  with  • 
and  those  without  organized  occupational  curriculums  both 
years.  When  it  is  recalled  that  these  same  private  insti- 
tutions accounted  for  90  percent  of  the  students  in  organized 
occupational  programs  in  1957  and  70  percent  in  1962,  their 
comparatively  greater  activity  in  occupational  education 
vis-a-vis  public  institutions  is  even  clearer. 

- Comparison  of  Missouri’s  Occupational  Progr^ams 
With  Those  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

New  York,  Washington  and  the  Aggregate  United  States 
In  previous  sections , Missouri  data  have  been  compared 
with  national  data  in  a limited  way.  These  comparisons 
have  been  useful.  They  have  served  as  check-points  against 
which  to- measure  the  extent  of  Missouri's  occupational  pro- 
grams. This  section  provides  several  more  check-points. 

In  addition  to  national  data,  information  is  presented 
on  four  states.  Three  of  them,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Connecticut,  although  all  are  in  the  northeast,  rep- 
resent differ'ing  approaches  to  occupational  education. 
Massachusetts  has  heavily  depended  upon  private  institutions 
for  occupational  programs  and  other  forms  of  higher  educa- 
tion New  York  has  developed  a system  of  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  colleges  to  meet  her  need  for  occu- 
pational education  but  has,  like  Massachusetts,  depended 
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upon  private  institutions  for  other  kinds  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Massachusetts  has  recently  launched  an  ambitious 
state  system  of  regional  community  colleges  which  are  to 
provide  technical— occupational  and  liberal  arts-transf er 
curriculuins . Connecticut  h<\.s  a coordinated  statewide 
system  of  public  technical  institutes  and  vocational 
schools  for  some  occupational  education,  but  has  been 
heavily  dependent  upon  private  institutions  for  a variety 
of  occupational  education  programs  as  well  as  for  other 
kinds  of  higher  education. 

The  .fourth  state,  Washington,  is  similar  to  Connec- 
ticut in  total  population,  and  both  are  basically  indus- 
trial states.  Washington,  however,  has  depended  almost 
as  completely  on  public  institutions  for  higher  education 
as  the  eastern  states  have  on  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Washington's  public  junior  colleges  alone 
have  provided  a larger  proportion  of  that  state's  graduates 
from  occupational  programs  than  have  the  private  institu- 
tions for  Connecticut  or  Missouri. 

Comparison  of  graduates  by  engineoring-rolated  and  non- 
engineering-relatcd  curriculums  and  by  control. — Information 
on  graduates  from  occupational  programs  is  summarized  in 
table  31  for  those  five  states  and  the  aggregate  United 
States.  This  information  illustrates  the  differences  among 
these  states  in  their  preparation  of  technical  and  semi- 
pjfof es s ional  personnel.  A guick  inspection  is  enough  to 
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Table  31, — Graduates  in  engineering-related  and 
non-engineering-related  organized 
occupational  curriculums  in  public 
and  private  institutions  in  selected 
states  and  aggregate  United  States, 


1956-57  and 

1961- 

62 

Year,  type  of  curri- 

Aggr , 

culum,  and  control 
of  institutions 

Conn,  Mass, 

Mo 

, N,Y, 

Wash,  ■ 

U,  S, 

1956-57 

Engineering-. 

related 

Public . inst , 

66  14 

1 

1,833 

286 

6,915 

Private  inst,- 

254  888 

296 

847 

\ 

6,400 

Non-engineering- 

related 

Public  inst. 

55  200 

68 

2,318 

398 

17,791 

Private  inst. 

395  1,000 

539 

1,257 

11 

13,680 

1961-62 

Engineering- 

related 

Public  ‘inst. 

55  134 

7 

2,224 

309 

■ 9,149 

Private  inst. 

323  1,151 

226 

. 1,170 

— 

5,828’ 

Non-engineering- 

related 

' 

- 

Public  inst. 

57  180 

86 

3,931 

694 

21,011 

Private  inst. 

488  2,598 

291 

1,459 

5 

17,284 

Sources:  Organized  Occupational  Curriculums,  1957,  U,  S. 

Office  of  Education  Circular  568,  (Correction 
made  for  error  in  recording  St,  Louis  University 
as  having  reported  engineering-related  data) 

Guide  to  Organized  Occupational  Curricyilums  in 
• Higher  Education,  U,S,  Office  of  Education  Cir- 
cular 771,  OE-54012-62,  (Estimates  added  for 
report  not  received  by  Washington  University) , 
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reveal  that  Massachusetts  has  depended  even  more  heavily 
upon  private  institutions  than  has  Missouri  and  Missouri 
more  so  than  Connecticut^  that  New  York  has  been  more  de- . 
pendent  upon  public  institutions  than  the  aggregate  United 

I 

States,  and  that  the  state  of  Washington’s  private  insti- 
tutions provided  less  than  one  percent  of  that  state’s 
occupational  graduates  in  1956-57  and  1961-62. 

Nationally,  all  categories  but  one  show  increases  in 
1961-62  over  1956-57  data.  The  exception  is  a 9 percent 
decrease  in  the  number  of  engineering-related  graduates 
from  private  institutions.  Among  the  states,  five  cells 
show  decreases:  engineering-related  graduates  from  Connec- 

ticut public  institutions,  non-engineering-related  graduates 
from  Massachusetts  public  institutions,  non-engineering- 
related  graduates  from  both  Washington  and  Missouri  private 
institutions,  and  engineering-related  graduates  from  . 
Missouri  private  institutions. 

It  was  noted  earlier  in  this  study  that  there  was  a 
national  increase  of  19  percent  in  organized  occupational 
program  graduates  between  1956-57  and  1961-62  and  a 33 
percent  decrease  in  Missouri.  Table  32  shows  comparisons 
with  the  four  other  states  and  the  aggregate  United  States' 
by  engineering-related  and  non-engineering-related  curri- 
culums  and  for  the  combined  tV70  categories  of  graduates. 


Table  32. — Percentage  increases  for  1961-62  graduates 
over  1956-57  in  engineering-related  and  non-engineering- 
related  organized  occupational  curriculums  for  selected 
states  and  aggregate  United  States. 


Type  of  curriculum 

Conn. 

Mass . 

Mo . 

New 

York 

Wash . 

Aggr. 

U.  S. 

Engineering-related 

18 

42 

-22 

27 

8 

■ 12 

Non-engineer ing-related 

21 

131 

-36 

51 

54 

22“ 

Total 

20 

93 

-33 

40 

35 

19 

All  four  of  the  other  states  showed  organized  occupa- 


tional-education graduate  grov/th  rates  while  there  was  a 
decrease  in  Missouri.  On  the  basis  of  these  comparisons, 
Missouri  v/ould  appear  to  be  well  behind  this  sample  of 
states,  two  of  which  rely  heavily  on  private,  two  on  public 
institutions  to  provide  organized  occupational  graduates. 

Comparison  of  e.nrollments  by  engineering-related  and  non- 
enginee.ring-related  curriculums  and  by  control.  — Similar 
comparisons  using  enrollment  data  are  possible  from  data 
in  table  33.  The  differences  among  the  states  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  shown  in  table  31. 

All  but  three  of  the  full-time  enrollment  categories 
show  increases  for  1962  over  1957.  The  exceptions  are 
non-engineering-related  students  in  Missouri  and  Washing- 
ton private  institutions  and  engineering-related  students 
in  Missouri  private  institutions.  Each  of  the  four  states 
and  the  aggregate  United  States  show  sharper  full-time  en- 
rollment increases  for  public  institutions  than  for  private 
institutions . 
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A number  of  cells  reflecting  part-time  enrollment 
show  decreases  from  1957  to  1962.  One  national  enroll- 
ment statistic  declined;  that  for  part-time  engineering- 
related  students  in  private  institutions  decreased,  by 
one-fourth.  This  was  also  the  only  national  cell  to  show 
fewer  graduates  in  1961-62  than  in  1956-57,  The  only 
other  important  decreases  shown  in  table  33  are  for  the 


two  cells  representing  Missouri  private  institutions  and 
all  four  cells  reflecting  part-time  enrollment  for  New 

• 

York.  Since  Missouri  private  institutions  also  showed 
fewer  full-time  students,  their  total  enrollment  would 
be  lower  in  1962  than  in  1957.  However,  New  York  public 
institutions'  still  show  total  enrollment  increases  of 
engineering-related  and  non-engineering-related  students, 
but  the  private  institutions  show  decreases  in  both  these 
organized  occupational  areas. 

Table  32  provided  comparisons  of  graduate  data  for 
Missouri  with  that  for  four  other  states  and  for  the  aggre- 
gate United  States,  and  table  34  shows  similar  comparisons 
of  full-time  enrollment  data.  Here  again  Missouri  clearly 
lags  behind  the  other  states  and  the  national  data. 

Table  34. — Percentage  increases  for  1962  full-time 
enrollment  over  1957  full-time  enrollment _ in  engineering- 
related  and  non-engineering-related  organized  occupational 
curriculums  for  selected  states  and  ag^gregate  United  States 


Type  of  curriculum 

Conn. 

Mas  s . 

Mo. 

New 

York 

Wash . 

Aggr . 

United  States 

Engineering -re la ted 

14 

25 

-33 

35 

41 

29 

Mnn-p>-nai  npierina-related  39 

113 

-12 

87 

52 

39 

Total 

28 

79 

-20 

63 

47 

36 

other  Occ»i|)ational  Education  Programs 
The  foregoing  sections  of  this  report  have  dealt 
with  the  present  status  of  organized  occupational  educa- 
tion in  institutions  of  higher  education.  However,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  Missouri  occupational  educa- 
tion profile  is  incomplete  if  stopped  at  this  point.  Mot 
all  of  Missouri's  (nor  of  the  nation’s)  technical  and  semi- 
professional  personnel  are  prepared  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Many  are  prepared  in  other  kinds  of  schools. 


Practical  or  vocational  nursing  programs.  — One  example  is 
preparation  for  practical  or  vocational  nursing.  It  may 
be  noted  that  there  has  been  no  discussion  of  practical 
or  vocational  nursing  programs  in  Missouri's  institutions 


of  higher  education,  even  though  these  programs  were  the 
sixth  most  productive  of  technical  education  graduates 
among  the  nation's  higher  institutions  in  1961-62.  In 
states  where  public  junior  colleges  have  a history  of  pro- 
viding comprehensive  educational  programs  of  transfer, 
adult,  and  occupational  courses,  practical  or  vocational 
nursing  is  an  im.portant  junior  college  curriculum.  Thus, 
the  public  junior  colleges  of  California,  V/ashington, 

Texas  account  for  approximately  tv^/o-thirds  of  the  voca- 


tional or  practical  nursing  graduates  from  higher  insti- 
tutions in  the  nation.  At  the  same  time,  all  of  the  higher 
education  institutions  provided  only  10  percent  of  the 
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nation's  practical  or  vocational  nurses  in  1961-62 • Na- 
tionally, this  program  is  more  commonly  located  in  public 
vocational  schools  and  primarily  it  is  a program  which 
adults  predominate  as  students. 22/ 

^Professional  nursing  programs. — The  situation  is  almost 
as  dramatic  for  professional  nursing  programs.  Although 
the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  education  awarded 
6,370  bachelor's  degrees  and  1,200  associate  degrees  in 
nursing  in  1961-62,  most  of  the  registered  nurses,  26,000 
were  still  being  prepared  by  3-year  hospital  diploma  pro- 
grams.  Furthermore,  of  these  6,370  bachelor's  degrees, 
approximately  2,000  were  awarded  to  nurses  who  had  pre- 
viously completed  a diploma  or  associate  degree  program. 
Thus,  over  four-fifths  of  the  professional  nurses  prepared 
in  1961-62  were  graduates  of  programs  not  affiliated  with 

t 

institutiohs,  of  higher  education.  23/ 

Business  and  other  specialized  programs. — Throughout 
Missouri  there  are  a number  of  private  business  schools, 
trade  schools,  and  independent  vocational  schools  which 
offer  programs  in  electronics,  automobile  mechanics, 
air  conditioning,  radio  and  television  servicing,  and 


22/  "Practical  Nurse  Education."  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education*  December,  1963.  (Mimeograph) 

23/  Since  a number  of  comparisons  are  made  in  this 
reporF^with  1956-57  data,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  1956-57, 
initial  nursing  awards  consisted  of  3,516  (of  a total  of 
5,750)  bachelor's  degrees,  276  associate  degrees,  and 
26,141  diplomas.  Thus,  87  percent  of  the  nurses  graduated 
that  year  were  prepared  in  programs  not  affiliated  with 
institutions  of  higher  education. 


othGT  specialized  fields.  Infotmation  about  these  schools 
is  difficult  to  obtain  and  evaluate  because  they  are  not 
included  in  recurring,  systematic  statistical  surveys 
either  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  or  of  any 
Missouri  acrency.  Tn  ^rcnoral,  it  is  enou'^li  to  say  that 
they  meet  the  needs  of  limited  numbers  of  students  by 
providing  Jiiglily  specialized  training  programs  to  prepare 
for  fairly  specific  jobs,  and  that  education  in  the  broader 
sense,  which  includes  some  socio-humanistic  studies,  is 
not  usually  a factor  in  their  curriculum  planning even 
when  included,  it  is  very  much  secondary  to  their  goal 
of  rapid  development  of  marketable  job  skills. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  technical  education  prog 
grams.  — Under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
(NDEA)  , the  Federal  Governm.ent  was  authorized  to  provide 
matching  funds  to  the  states  for  training  highly  skilled 
technicians  in  defense-related  occupational  areas.  At 
first  the  programs  which  developed  v;ere  identified  as 
"area  vocational  school  programs"  or  "Title  VIII  techni 
cian  training  programs,"  but  came  to  be  generally  known 
as  "technical  education  programs."  In  this  way  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  old— line  vocational  programs  in 
agriculture,  distributive  education,  home  economics, 
trades  and  industry, and  the  somewhat  more  recent  practical 
nursing  programs.  Although  some  of  the  foregoing  programs, 
especially  the  last-named,  included  high  school  graduates 
among  their  students,  the  majority  v;ere  secondary  level 
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courses  and  programs. 

The  NDEA  technical  education  programs,  however,  from 
the  beginning,  1959,  have  enrolled  more  post-secondary 
than  secondary  students  in  the  full-time  day  programs. 
Extension  or  supplementary  courses,  that  is,  those  offered 
at  night  or  in  the  late  afternoon  for  persons  already  on 
the  job,  have  not  been  clearly  identified  at  either  the 
secondary  or  post-secondary  level.  Instead,  they  are 
tailored  to  upgrade  or  expand  the  skills  of  these  workers. 
Total  enrollment  in  NDEA  technical  education  extension 

courses  in  1962  was  96,000;  in  addition,  there  were  53,000 

0.  \ 

full-time  day  program  enrollments,  of  which  40,000  were  in 
post-secondary  level  programs.  24/ 

Figure  1 shov/s  Missouri's  relative  ranking  among  the 
states  in  1963  in  total  vocational  education  enrollments, 
preparatory  and  extension,  and  in  each  of  the  six  cate- 
gories of  programs.  25/ 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  Missouri  ranked  13th  in 
population  in  1960,  its  rank  at  25th  in  total  vocational 
education  enrollments  suggests  that,  overall,  it  was  not 
enrolling  its  share  of  students  in  1963  in  Federally 
supported  vocational  education  programs.  On  the  other 
hand , Missouri  is  among  the  leaders  in  distributive 

24/  "Progress  in  Technical  Vocational  Education  Pro- 
grams Under  Title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1959-1964."  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  June,  1965 . (Mimeograph) 

25/  Figure  1 was  based  on  1963  data  because  these  are 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1963,  which  ended  on  June  30,  1963. 
Thus,  these  are  in  the  same  year  that  fall  1962  organized 
occupational  curriculum  data  were  reported. 
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Figure  1. — Missouri’s  Rank  Among  the  States  in  Vocational 
and  Technical  Enrollments  in  Fiscal  Year  1963. 
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In  1960,  Missouri  ranked  13th  in  population. 
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education  enrollments,  ranking  ninth,  and  enrolls  close  to 
its  share  of  practical  nursing  students,  ranking  14th.  It 
falls  well  behind  in  the  other  four  areas. 

Comparisons  of  Missouri  enrollments  in  vocational  education  with 
those  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Vi^r 
ginia,  Washington,  and  the  aggregate  United  States.  Table  35 
compares  Missouri’s  technical  and  vocational  enrollments 
since  1959,  when  NDEA  Title  VIII  programs  were  launched, 
with  those  of  six  other  states  and  the  aggregate  United 
States'.  Four  of  the  states  are  the  same  ones  used  for 
comparisons  in  the  preceding  section.  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  have  been  added  because  they  are,  respec- 
tively, 12th  and  14-th  in  population , thus  bracketing 
Missouri.  North  Carolina  has  a statewide  system  of 
industrial  education  centers  which  is  very  similar  to 
Connecticut's  system  of  technical  institutes  and  regional 
vocational  schools.  Virginia  has  nine  area  vocational 
and  technical  schools  in  operation  under  supervision  of 
the  state  education  department  as  well  as  four  technical 
institutes  which  are  units  of  one  of  the  state  colleges 
or  universities.  Both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have 
depended  upon  their  high  schools  to  provide  technical  as 
well  as  vocational  education.  The  legal  requirement  that 
technical,  like  other  vocational  programs,  consist  only 
of  "less-than-college-grade"  courses  was  the  chief  reason 
the  public  junior  colleges  in  these  states  did  not  pro- 
vide Federally  supported  technical  education  programs 
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until  recently.  Even  the  ruling  that  "less-than-college- 
grade"  merely  means  that  the  courses  cannot  be  creditable 
towards  a bachelor's  degree,  did  not  persuade  them.  Both 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  however,  are  expected  to  use 
junior  colleges  in  the  future  development  of  vocational 
education  under  the  expanded  provisions  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  88-210.  Through  1963, 
in  one-half  of  the  states,  institutions  of  higher  education 
have  been  included  among  the  schools  which  offer  Federally 
financed  technical  education  programs.  Washington,  for 
example,  concentrated  most  of  its  technical  education 
piograms  in  its  public  junior  colleges,  although  a few 
are  in  area  vocational-technical  schools.  Connecticut  has 
used  both  her  state  technical  institutes,  which  are  classi- 
fied as  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  her  secondary 
level  regional  vocational-technical  schools  for  such 
programs.  North  Carolina  developed  a nev;  system  of  in- 
dustrial education  centers  to  meet  the  bulk  of  that  state's 
vocational  and  technical  education  needs.  In  July  1963, 
it  began  to  expand  them  into  comprehensive  junior  colleges 
similar  to  those  in  California,  Florida  and  Washington. 
Virginia  has  recently  begun  development  of  a statewide 
system  of  technical  colleges  to  augment  present  facilities. 

Table  35  shows  that  there  were  increased  enrollments 
each  year  in  both  technical  and  other  vocational  education 
programs  for  tlic  aggregate  United  States . Among  the  seven 
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sLatos  conparod  in  Lablo  35,  however,  only  North  Carolina 
siiowfid  annual  enrollment  increases  in  both  technical  edu- 
cation and  other  vocational  education  programs.  All  ex- 
cept Connecticut  and  Virginia  showed  increasing  annual  en- 
rollments in  technical  education.  This  is  partially 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Connecticut  and  Virginia,  with 
their  statewide  vocational  school  systems,  were  already 
enrolling  technical  students  v/hen  the  other  states  just 
got  started  in  this  program  after  passage  of  NDEA. 

The'  information  in  table  35  shov/s  that  Missouri’s 
population  in  1960  was  roughly  equivalent  to  2.5  percent 
of  the  national  population.  V7ith  this  as  a measure,  it 


can  be  quickly  reckoned  from  table  35  that  Missouri  ac- 
counted for  less  than  her  share  of  the  nation's  vocational 
students.  Missouri  enrolled  0.4  percent  of  the  nation's 
technical  education  students  in  1959  and  less  than  1.0 
percent  in  1963,  and  her  enrollments  in  other  vocational 
programs  v/erc  approximately  2.0  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  in  both  1959  and  1963.  In  total  vocational  educa- 
tion enrollments  both  states  v/hich  are  near  Missouri  in 
populatioi\,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  exceeded  Missouri 
On  the  other  hand,  Missouri's  enrollments  have  ):)een  a):>out 
the  same  as  those  of  Massachusetts  even  though  the  popula- 
tion dif ferc-ntial  favors  Massachusetts,  and  neither  Mew 
York  nor  Cojinecticu t enrolled  as  many  as  Missouri  in  pro- 
portion to  their  1960  populations.  In  1959,  Connecticut, 
with  1.4  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  enrolled 


almost  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  technical  education  stu- 


dents, but  accounted  for  only  0.6  percent  of  the  remaining 
vocational  enrollments.  By  1962,  Connecticut  accounted 
for  only  three  percent  of  the  nation's  technical  education 
enrollments.  Even  this  was  enough  to  rank  her  ninth  among 
the.  fifty  states.  Yet,  Connecticut,  in  1962  , enrolled 
fev/er  technical  education  students  than  Washington,  with 
a similar  population  base,  had  in  1959,  and  between  1959 
and  1962  Washington  increased  these  enrollments  two  and 
one-lialf  times , .whereas  Connecticut  lost  half  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  Connecticut  showed  more  technical  educa- 
tion enrollments  each  year  than  the  other  five  states 
(except  New  York  in  1963) , each  of  which  has  a larger 
poj^iula  tion . 

Tlie  most  important  fact  which  emerges  from  table  35 
is  related  to  the  dominance  of  Washington  in  technical 


education.  It  seems  clear  that  it  v/as  able  to  do  this 
because  it  had  a system  of  public  junior  colleges  which 
were  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide  vocational  and 
technical  education  prograims  for  their  students  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  "degree-credit"  or  "transfer"  programs. 
However,  other  factors  should  be  considered  before  con- 
clusions become  too  firm. 

When  only  the  post-secondary  preparatory  enrollments 
are  considered,  a somewhat  different  picture  emerges.  It 
is  t!u;se  enrollments  which  are  more  likely  to  be  in  pro- 
■ similar  in  level  and  content  to  those  of  institutions 


of  hiqhc']:  odiica t.i.on . A brcvilulown  of  preparatory  enroll- 
mentr,  i.s  not  available  for  1959  , but,  v;ith  that  excjcption, 
table  36  r>hov;a  the  distribution  ol:  the  tcclmical  education 
enrollments  anionq  extensjon  classes,  secondary  preparatory, 
and  pos t-secondary  preparatory  curriculums  for  tlic  same  seven 
states  used  in  table  35  and  for  the  aggregate  United  States. 

From  this  additional  information  several  facts  come 
to  the  fore.  In  V7ashington,  90  percent  of  tlie  technical 
education  enirollments  were  in  extension  classes  in  each 
ol;  the  five  years,  with  approximately  a 135  percent  increase 
betv/oen  1960  and  1963  . Connecticut's  post-secondary  on  — 
rollnvuits  in  1963  are  somew'nat  less  than  those  for  Washing- 
ton, with  a similar  population,  and  approximately  the  same 
as  those!  for  North  Carolina  with  a population  base  like 
tliat  of  Missouri.  Virginia,  also  close  to  Missouri  in 
population,  enrolled  the  same  number  of  students  in  post- 
secondary  technical  education  programs  in  1959  as  North 
Carolina,  but  .<dio\7cd  only  a slight  increase  by  1963  , 
wliercas  North  Carolina  more  tlian  doubled  these  enrollments. 
Missouri's  technical  education  enrollments  were  concentrated 
in  o.xtcnsion  classes,  although  by  1962  , onc-fiftli  were  in 
secondary  pre^para tory  programs  and,  in  1963  , an  additional 
five  or  six  j^crcent  in  post-secondary  preparatory  programs. 
Altiiough  Missouri  lags  v;cil  behind  the  other  states  in 
vocational  education,  and  particularly  in  teclmical  educa- 
tion enrol  line -n  t.s  , it  may  bo  j^reparing  to  join  a trend 


TaliLe  36*— “EnroUiC-ents  (in  thousands)  in  Federally  supported  technical  education  programs 
ty  extension^  secondary  preparatory,  and’  post-secondary  preparatory  classes, 
in  selected  states  and  aggregate  United  States,  1959-1963  1/ 
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Source ; Disast  of  innual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  'yocattonal  Sducatlon 
U.  S.  Office'  of  Education,  1959,  I960,  1961,  1962,  1963. 


toward  post-secondary  classes  which  is  apparent  in  North 
Carolina  and  Washington  and  evident  in  the  data  for  the 
aggregate  United  States.  26/ 

It  is  likely  that  this  trend  will  be  accentuated  over 
the  next  several  years  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Federal  vocational  legislation  enacted  in  December,  1963, 
Public  Law  88-210. 


26/  In  fiscal  year  1963,  seventeen  Missouri  schools 
were  listed  in  the  Directory  of  Schools  Offering  Technical 
Education  Programs  {Washington : U.S.  Office  of  Education, 

1964),  p.  38.  They  offered  five  extension  courses,  thir- 
teen courses  or  programs  of  both  the  extension  and  secon- 
dary preparatory  type,  five  of  both  the  extension  and  post- 
secondary preparatory  type,  two  of  both  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  preparatory  type,  and  three  of  the  secondary 
preparatory  type.  The  five  schools  on  the  list  which 
offered  post-secondary  preparatory  courses  or  programs 
were;  Franklin  Technical  School,  Joplin;  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Kansas  City;  Linn  Area  Technical  School,  Linn; 

Moberly  Junior  College,  Moberly;  and  Springfield  Voca- 
tional-Technical School,  Springfield. 

A preliminary  list  for  fiscal  year  1964  included 
24  Missouri  schools  with  five  extension  classes sixteen 
extension  and  secondary  preparatory,  five  extension  and 
post-secondary  preparatory,  three  post-secondary  prepara- 
tory and  secondary  preparatory,  and  eight  secondary  pre- 
paj^atory.  Moberly  Junior  College  was  not  on  the  1964 
list  and  Kansas  City  Junior  College  /sic/  replaced  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  other  three  which  were  on  the 
1963  list  of  schools  with  post-secondary  preparatory 
programs  were  also  listed  that  way  for  1964. 
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Summary  y.Con elusion s ^ and  Recommendations 
A.  .The  background  information  presented  in  this  report 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Organized  occupational  curriculums  in  two  college 
years  provide  education  for  technician  and  semiprofessional 
occupations . 

2.  In  1947,  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  estimated  that  for  every  job  v;hich  requires 
four  years  of  college  education  there  are  five  which  re- 
quire two  years.  Other  estimates  of  the  needed  ratio  of 
technicians  and  semiprofessional  personnel  to  professional 
workers  range  from  3:1  to  1:1. 

3.  Almost  all  those  who  complete  four  college  years 
are-  awarded  bachelor’s  degrees.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
a large  number  of  those  who  terminate  college  after  two 
years  receive  an  associate  degree, many  others  are  awarded 

a diploma  or  certificate  of  completion,  and  a large  number 

leave  without  any  formal  recognition. 

4.  California  institutions,  which  award  more  associate 

degrees  than  those  of  any  other  state,  granted  twice  as 

many  bachelor’s  degrees  as  associate  degrees  in  1958-59 

and  in  1961-62.  Missouri  institutions  awarded  46  bachelor’s 

degree  for  every  10  associate  degrees  in  1961-62.  This 

ranked  Missouri  third  among  the  fifty  states  in  the  ratio 

% 

of  associate  degrees  to  bachelor’s  degrees  awarded. 


5.  Even -the  information  on  associate  degrees  is  scanty, 
but  it  is  more  easily  obtained  than  that  on  other  awards 
and  completions,  so  it  provides  a useful,  though  crude, 
measuire  o'f  'thd“^  number  who  complete  two  college  years. 

• 6,  When  the  number  of  organized  occupational  curriculum 

graduates  from  4-year  colleges  is  added  to  the  number  of 
junior  college  'graduates,  it  is  estimated  uhat  the  nation  s 
institutions  of  higher  education  graduated  74,000  from 
2-yeaV  college  programs  in  1958-59  and  85,000  in  1961-62. 
When- these  figures  are  compared  with  the  number  ot  bachelor  s 
and  first  professional  degrees  awarded  385,000  in  1958-59 
and  420^000  in  1961-62 — the  ratios  are  the  reverse  of  the 
one  suggested  by  .the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 

t 

tion,  1:5  instead  of  5:1. 

B.  The  data  about  occupational  education  in  nine  public 
2-year  colleges,  seven  private  2-year  institutions,  eight 
public  4-year  institutions,  and  thirteen  private  4-year 
colleges  and  universities  in  Missouri  are  summarized  in 
this  report.  The  following  are  some  of  the  highlights 
from  that  summary: 

1.  Seven  Missouri  colleges  and  universities  reported 
graduates  from  engineering-related  organized  occupational 
curriculums.  Of  these.  Central  Technical  Institute  pro- 
vided 72  percent  between  1955-56  and  1963-64.  Central 
Technical  I.  stitute  also  accounted  for  93  percent  of  the 


full-time  students  and  54  percent  of  the  part-time  stu- 
dents in  this  area. 

2.  In  the  non-engineering-rclated  area,  the  leader- 
ship in  the  number  graduates  included  the  following  insti- 
tutions at  different  times:  Stephens  College  (only  in 


1955-56) , Christian  College,  Southwest  Baptist  College, 
William  Woods  CollcBje,  St.  Louis  (inivcrsity,  and  Washington 
University.  The  largest  enrollments  were  reported  by 
Rbekhurst  College,  St.  Louis  University  and  Washington 
University--mos tly  of  part-time  students--and  the  Junior 
College  of  Kansas  City,  Christian  College,  Missouri  Valley 
College  (in  the  earlier  years),  and  William  V7oods  College 
— for  full-time  students. 


3.  Clearly,  the  private  institutions  overshadow  Mis- 
souri's public  institutions,  public  junior  colleges  as  well 
as  state  colleges  and  the  university,  insofar  as  occupational 
education  is  concerned.  Only  six  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  graduates  reported  by  Missouri  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  seven  national  surveys  of  occupa- 
tional education  came  from  i)ublic  junior  colleges. 


C.  Information  on  the  ratio  of  occupational  education 
graduates  to  bachelor’s  degrees  awarded  in  Missouri  be- 
tween 1956-57  and  1961-62  revealed  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  number  of  Missouri  occupational  programs  gradu 
at.es  decreased  3 3 percent;  whereas  there  was  a national 
increase  of  19  percent. 
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2.  During  this  period,  Missouri  public  junior  colleges 
increased  the  number  of  other  graduates  by  24  percent; 
private  2-year  institutions,  by  44  percent. 

3.  Total  2-year  programs  graduates  increased  from 
2,249  to  2,460,  or  nine  percent;  the  number  of  bachelor's 
and  first  professional  degrees,  from  8,296  to  10,578,  or 

28  percent.  Nationally,  the  latter  increased  by  23.5  percent 

4.  In  Missouri,  private  institutions  produced  85  per- 
cent of  the  occupational  programs  graduates  in  1961-62; 
nationally,  private  institutions  accounted  for  43  b^^cent 
of  these  graduates. 

5.  The  ratio  of  Missouri  graduates  from  2-year  college 
programs  to  those  from  4~year  programs  ranged  from  10  to  37 
in  1956-57  to  10  to  43  in  1961-62. 

D.  More  detailed  comparisons  of  Missouri  and  national 
data  in  occupational  education,  by  specific  curriculums , 
are  summarized  in  the  following  statements; 

1.  Curriculums  with  fifty  or  more  1961-62  graduates 


in  Missouri  were: 

electronics 133 

general  secretarial 89 

general  business 66 


accounting  & financial  management . 58 
These  four  curriculums  provided  three-fifths  of  Missouri's 
and  somewhat  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  nation's  1961-62 
occupational  education  graduates. 


2.  General  business  had  67  graduates  in  1956-57,  but 
the  three  other  curriculums  graduates  substantially  fewer 


in  Missouri  in  1961—62  than  in  1956—57  electronics,  27 
percent  fewer;  general  secretarial,  23  percent  fewer, 
accounting  and  financial  managcRient , 10  percent  fewer. 
Nationally,  these  curriculums  all  shov/ed  increases  in 
graduates  as  follows:  accounting  and  financial  management, 

70  percent;  general  secretarial,  50  percent;  electronics, 

25  percent. 

3.  Occupational  curriculums  which  ranked  high 
nationally  but  for  which  Missouri  institutions  of  higher 
education  reported  no  graduates  in  1961-62  were  education 

and  practical  or  vocational  nursing. 

4.  Curriculums  which  enrolled  more  than  200  part-time 
and  full-time  students  in  Missouri  in  1962  were  the  same 
four  (above)  v/ith  more  than  fifty  graduates  in  1961-62. 
These  four  curriculums  accounted  for  three-fourths  of 
Missouri's  and  less  than  cne-half  of  the  nation's  occu- 
pational education  enrollments  in  1962. 

5.  Two  of  Missouri's  four  leading  curriculums  en- 
rolled more  in  1962  than  in  1957:  general  secretarial 

and  general  business.  Both  had  slightly  greater  increases 
in  Missouri  than  in  the  aggregate  United  States.  However, 
Missouri  recorded  decreases  of  38  percent  in  electronics 
and  four  percent  in  accounting  and  financial  management 
while  the  national  totals  in  these  curriculums  almost 
doubled  for  the  latter  and  increased  73  percent  for  the 


former  curriculum. 


6.  Curriculums  ivhich  ranked  high  nationally  but  for 
\>;hich  Missouri  institutions  reported  no  1962  enrollments 
were  education  and  building  and  construction  technology. 

E.  Information  on  enrollment  in  organized  occupational 
curriculums  in  Missouri  and  other  undergraduate  enroll- 
ments revealed  the  following  information: 

1.  Retwoen  1957  and  1962  full-time  students  in  or- 
ganized occupational  curriculums  deeJined  20  percent; 

part-time  .students  declined  four  percent, 

^ ■ \ 

2,  The  largest  decreases,  both  in  number  and  percent 
(50  percent  in  full-time  and  91  percent  in  part-time 
students) , wore  recorded  by  private  2-year  institutions. 

In  1957  they  enrolled  70  percent  and  in  1962,  60  percent, 
of  Missouri’s  occupational  students, 

3,.  TJ’ie  private  4-year  colleges  and  universities 
enrolled  most  of  the  occupational  programs  students  at- 
tending on  a part-bime  basis,  92  percent  in  1957  and  80 
percent  in  1962. 

4,  Public  institutions,  in  total  enrollments  in 
organized  occupational  curriculums,  shov/ed  gains  between 
1957  and  1962  . Hov/ever,  tliey  enrolled  only  30  percent 
of  the  occupational  students  in  Missouri  in  1962,  after 
enrolling  10  percent  of  them  in  1957,  The  improvement 
v/as  substantial  but  largely  because  of  decreases  shown 
by  the  private  in.stitutions , rather  than  enrollment  in- 
creases by  public  institutions. 


5.  Opening  (fall)  enrollment  of  degree-credit  students 
increased  31  percent  for  Missouri  institutions  which  re- 
ported occupational  education  data;  33  percent  for  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

6.  The  three  public  4-year  colleges  had  8 of  1,000 
students  in  1957  and  7 of  1,000  in  1962  enrolled  in  occu- 
pational curriculums.  Four  public  junior  colleges  enrolled 
5 of  100  students  in  occupational  curriculums  in  1957  and 
three  of  them  enrolled  17  of  100  students  in  such  programs 

in  1962.  Clearly,  occupational  education  is  a minor  activity 
in  Missouri  public  institutions  of  higher  education. 

F,  Compared  with  four  other  states: 

1,  Missouri  shov^ed  decreases  in  occupational  education 
giaduates  in  1961-G2  from  the  number  graduated  in  1956-57 
V'^hile  those  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Nev/  York,  and 
Washington  increased  even  more  than  the  national  average. 

2,  In  terms  of  full-time  enrollments,  Missouri  showed 
decreases  and  the  other  four  states  as  well  as  the  aggre- 
gate United  States  showed  increases  betv;een  19  57  and  1962 
in  engineering-related  and  non-cngineering-related  curri- 
culum areas. 

V 

P 

G.  Technical  workers  are  also  prepared  by  schools  not 
affiliated  with  institutions  of  higher  education.  Included 
are  hospital  diploma  schools  of  nursing,  independent 
business  and  vocational-technical  schools,  and  public 
vocational  schools. 
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1.  Data  on  the  independent  business,  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  assess.  In 
general,  however,  they  provide  intensive,  specialized 
training  for  limited  numbers  of  students. 

2.  Missouri,  which  ranked  13th  in  population  in  1960, 
ranked  25th  in  total  Federally  reimbursed  vocational  edu- 
cation enrollments  in  1963.  Its  best  ranking  was  9th, 
distributive  education,  and  in  “technical  education,"  i.e. 
programs , supported  under  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  it  ranked  20th. 

3.  Comparisons  were  made  with  six  other  states — 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  added  to  the  four  used 
in  other  comparisons.  They  shov/  that  Missouri  had  fewer 
total  vocational  enrollments  than  Virginia  or  North  Carolina, 
states  v/ith  populations  similar  to  that  of  Missouri,  but 
Missouri  ‘about  equalled  enrollments  in  Massachusetts,  a 
much  more  populous  state,  c\nd  neither  Nev/  York  nor  Connec- 
ticut enrolled  as  many  as  Missouri  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation . 

4.  VJashington  dominated  technical  education  enroll- 
m.cnts  because  of  its  system  of  public  junior  colleges  and 
their  readiness  to  provide  technical  and  other  vocational 
education  as  well  as  liberal  arts  or  “college  transfer" 


programs . 


5.  Among  the  NDEA  Title  VIII  technician  training  pro- 
grams, the  post-secondary  preparatory  curriculums  are  most 
compc\rable  to  engineering-related  occupational  education 
programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  Nationally, 
in  recent  years  these  post-secondary  preparatory  programs 
have  been  showing  more  rapidly  increasing  enrollments  than 
the  other  technical  education  programs,  i.e.  the  secondary 
preparatory  and  the  extension  classes.  In  1961,  the  post- 
secondary preparatory  technical  programs  accounted  for  22 
percent  of  the  technical  education  enrollments;  in  1963, 

30  percent. 

6.  Missouri's  technical  education  enrollments  were 
concentrated  in  extension  classes,  although  by  1962  one- 
fifth  were  in  secondary  preparatory  programs,  and,  in 
1963  , an  , additional  five  or  six  percent  were  enrolled  in 
post-secondary  preparatory  programs.  Tl\us , Missouri 
a);pears  to  be  joining  the  trend  tovv'ards  post-secondary 
programs  in  the  technical  education  curriculums  which 
arc  financed  with  Federal  vocational  education  funds 
under  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  of 
1058  as  v;ell  as  state  and  local  funds. 

II . In  the  light  of  the  findings  presented  in  this  study, 
tiic  follov/ing  recommendations  are  presented  for  considera- 
tion by  appropriate  authorities: 
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1.  It  is  recommended  that  public  junior  colleges 
provide  a major  thrust  in  developing  organized  occupa- 
tional curriculums  to  meet  the  needs  of  business,  govern- 
mental, and  industrial  employers  in  Missouri  generally 
and  in  their  service  areas  particularly. 

a.  There  should  be  other  employment  surveys  like 
those  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Springfield-Green 
County,  and  Joplin— Jasper  County  areas  upon  which  planning 
for  new  curriculums  should  be  based.  Especially  commendable 
is  the  one  recently  completed  by  the  Jasper  County  'Junior 
College  .because  it  was  specifically  related  to  jobs  for 
which  the  junior  College  can  provide  education.  27/ 

b.  Attractive  brochures  like  the  one  issued  by 
the  Junior  College  District  in  St.  Louis  should  be  pub- 
lished by  all  junior  colleges  to  promote  interest  in  the 
occupational  programs. 

c.  The  guidance  workers  and  faculty  advisers 
should  become  as  fully  informed  about  the  occux^ational 
p2»ograms  as  they  now  are  about  transfer  or  academic  pro 
grams.  They,  in  particular,  must  indicate  directiy  as 
well  as  indirectly  that  positions  of  status  and  respect 

27/  Several  University  of  Missouri  doctoral  disser- 
tation can  also  be  of  value,  especially _ two  1962  studies: 
Robert  L.  Prater,  "Employment  Opportunities  and  Training 
Meeds  for  Technicians  in  the  State  of  Missouri  With  Pro- 
jections Through  1970"  and  Donald  Dean  Wendt,  "Employment 
Opportunities  and  Training  Needs  for  Selected  Service 
Wo2^e^s_J,rL_th.e__S  Mis  sgurd^^Wi  th_l?  r 


1970," 


are  readily  available  to  successful  graduates  of  occupa- 
tional  programs  as  well  as  to  bachelor's  degree  graduates, 

d.  Job  placement  assistance  for  occupational 
program  graduates  must  be  given  at  least  as  much  staff 
attention,  time  and  financial  help  by  junior  college 
officials  as  they  now  devote  to  students  who  transfer  to 
4~year  colleges  and  universities.  Job  placement  assistance 
should  gradually  be  given  even  more  attention  that  transfers 
fo  4~year  institutions  because  every  student  should  receive 
job  placement  assistance  whereas  only  a fraction  of  them 

go  on  to.  a bachelor's  degree. 

e.  Competent  faculty  for  occupational  programs 
have  not  been  as  difficult  to  obtain  in  Missouri  as  in 
many  states.  For  one  thing,  relatively  few  faculty  have 
been  required  arid  the  University  at  Columbia  and  several 
of  the  state  colleges  have  had  programs  of  teacher  pre- 
paration. But  this  is  no  time  for  complacency.  Adminis- 
trators should  continue  to  insist  on  high  occupational 
competency  even  in  preference  to  the  usual  academic 
credentials  as  they  recruit  instructors  for  the  increased 
numbers  of  occupational  programs  they  will  provide. 
Instructors  of  occupational  courses  must  be  integrated 
with  academic  instructors  on  faculty  committees  and  as 
advisors  to  student  government  and  other  activities  for 

&UG  c^2  se-#ui-  arr-t  i GU-l-arti  on-  and-  -gene-rar3r~ae-ee-p-t  anee-  o-f  — oceu- 

pational  programs. 
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2.  It  is  recommended  that  state  colleges  and  the 
University  of^  Missouri  offer  occupational  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  employers  in  their  service  areas  pro- 
vided these  programs  can  be  smoothly  coordinated  with 
those  which  are  related  to  their  primary  goal,  of  pre- 
paring persons  for  the  professions , such  as  the  linotype 
program  at  the  University  in  Columbia  and  dental  hygiene 
at  the  University  in  Kansas  City. 

. a.  These  occupational  programs  should  be  ade- 
quateiy  publicized  by  using  attractive  brochures  such  as 
those  distributed  by  Central  Missouri  STate  College  and 
Southeast  Missouri  State  College.  In  addition,  they 
should  be  clearly  described  in  the  college  catalog. 

The  general  tone  of  the  publications  should  be  informa- 
tional and  not  promotional,  because  with  few  exceptions 
the  4-year  institutions  should  not  make  any  special  effort 
to  recruit  students  into  these  programs. . 

b.  Students  in  occupational  programs  should  have 
the  full  support  of  the  faculty,  ^^administrat ion  and  student 
personnel  staff  just  as  the  students  who  are  registered 

in  the  other  undergraduate  programs . 

c.  Administrators  of  public  4-year  institutions 
should  not  make  any  plans  to  expand  their  offerings  of 
occupational  curriculums.  They  should  also  guard  against  ■ 
offering  programs  in  competition  to  those  of  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools  and  junior  colleges.  Instead, 


they  should  stand  ready  to  assist  them  in  taking  over  re- 
‘sponsibili ty  for  occupational  education.  As  the  competi- 
tion  to  get  into  college  )Dccomcs  keener  and  the  «1~year 
■institutions  raise  entrance  standards,  they  will  have  to 
phase  out  occupational  programs  J3ccause  they  will  no  longer 
have  the  kinds  of  students  who  would  best  be  served  by 
occupational  education.  In  anticipation  of  this  develop- 
ment, the  administrators  of  the  4-ycar  colleges  and  uni- 
versity branches  should  give  their  wholehearted  support 
to  the  establishment  of  nev;  junior  colleges  in  nearby  com- 
munities which  v/ould  concentrate  "on  occupational  programs 
to  meet  the  area's  needs  for  technicians  and  semipro- 
fessional  v/orkers  of  other  kinds. 

d.  In  anticipatijon  of  the  increasing  need  for 
administrators'  and  faculty  for  occupational  programs  in 
the  junior  colleges  and  vocational  schools,  the  4-year 
colleges  and  the  University  of  Missouri  should  plan  to 
develop  new  teacher  preparation  programs  based  on  joccu- 
pational  programs  of  junior  colleges.  Appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  4-year  institutions  should  work  closely . v/i  th.. 
those  of  the  junior  colleges  in  order  that  both  kinds  of 
institutions  arc  satisfied  that  the  first  two  years  of  an 
occupational  program  can  adequately  serve  as  a base  for 
a teacher  preparation  program  of  two  or  three  additional 
years  at  the  4-ycar  institutions. 
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3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  private  institutions 
continue  to  respond  to  the  requests  from  their  students 
to  provide  selected  occupational  courses  as  long  as  they 
have  the  resources  to  do  this  respectably.  However,  it 
is  recognized  that  they  v/ill  not  be  expected  to  and  may 
not  be  able  to  respond  to  all  requests  which  come  to  them 
for  occupational  programs.  They  are  expensive  to  staff 
and  equip.  Whenever  a private  institution  finds  it  cannot 
do  a quality  job  of  occupational  education  unless  it  were 
to  over-tax  its  resources,  a firm  decision  should  be  made 

not  to  undertake  the  program,  h fev;  experimental  ventures 

# 

like  that  of  Hannibal-La  Grange  College  in  nursing  educa- 
tion and  that  of  the  private  universities  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Missouri  and  the  Junior  College 
District  in  St.  Louis  in  providing  a technical  education* 
center  of  excellence  suggest  positive  directions  for. the 
private  institutions  tp  move  into  the  future  in  meeting 
occupational  education  needs. 

4.  It  is  recommended,  further,  that  all  occupational 
programs  be  governed  by  these  guidelines: 

a.  The  main  goal  of  occupational  education  is  to 
prepare  graduates  who  are  generally  competent  in  a broad^ 
occupational  area  and  equipped  with  the  necessary  skills 
to  get  and  keep  a job.  Don't  over-specialize  or  over- 
emphasize skill  training  when  building  occupational  programs 


In  this  rapidly  changing  economy,  the  need  for  certain 
skills  can  disappear  almost  overnight.  Missouri  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  should  endeavor  to  prepare 
broad-based  technical  or  semiprofessional  workers  who 
will  be  able  to  recognize  the  diminishing  need  for  their 
special  skills  when  this  occurs  and,  at  the  same  time, 
will  begin  to  develop  new  skills  for  v;hich  a demand  begins 
to  be  recognized.  = 

b.  Terminal  education  should  not  be  used  to 
describe  these  programs.  In  this  rapidly  changing  Society, 
education  must  be  a continuing  process  and  to  imply  other- 
wise runs  counter  to  that  prevailing  philosophy.  Programs 
to  prepare  for  occupational  competency  in  one  or  two  college 
years  need  not  be  "blind  alley"  curriculums;  they  should 
be  "open  ended."  Students  v;ho  successfully  complete  them 
should  not  only  be  capable  of  v;orking  at  the  semiprofes- 
sional level,  but  they  should  also  be  able  to  get  credit 
tov;ard  bachelor's  degrees  for  most  of  the  courses  in  their 
occupational  programs. 

c.  Successful  completion  of  an  organized  occupa- 
tional curriculum  should  be  recognized  officially  by  the 
award  of  an  associate  degree,  preferably  an  associate  in 
applied  science,  reserving  the  associate  in  arts  and  asso- 
ciate' in  science  degrees  for  graduates  of  tv/o-year  liberal 
arts  programs.  Certificates  of  completion  should  be  the 
av/ards  to  persons  who  complete  programs  less  than  two 
college  years  in  length. 
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d.  The  president  of  each  .college  which  offers 
occupational  education  should  appoint  a dean  or  director 
of  occupational  curriculums . These  programs  need  support 
at  the  top  echelons  if  they  are  to  attract  quality  faculty; 

equipment/  and  students. 

e.  The  president  of  each  college  which  offers 
occuoational  education  should  appoint  a ‘local  advisory 
committee  to  work  with  the  president  and  his  occupational 

* 

dean  to  identify  community  needs  for  occupational  curri- 
culums, to  develop  programs  to  meet  these  needs,  and  to 
revise  them  in  the  light  of  changing  job  specifications. 

f.  Increased  financial  support  should  be  pro- 
vided  for  approved’ occupational  education  programs  by 

the  state  as  well  as  the  local  units  of  government.  State 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  make  it  possible  for  the  4 year 
institutions  to  offer  new  or  expanded  programs  of  occupa- 
tional education  because  the  long-range  view  suggests 
rather  plainly  that  they  will  gradually  have  to  discontinue 
occupational  education.  Instead,  they  should  adequately 
support  those  nov;  approved.  State  funds  should  also 
provide  a major  stimulus  to  expand  occupational  education 
in  the  public  junior  colleges.  This  must  be  done  to 
enable  Missouri's  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
produce-  the  needed  numbers  of  qualified  technicians  and 
other  semiprofessional  workers. 
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of  the  Introduction  of  technological  changes  on  the  work  situation  In  a plant.  Tables  show  the  distribution 
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The  I.L.O. 


The  International  Labour  Organisation  was  founded  by  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  international  collaboration  in  securing  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world 
and  eliminating  social  injustice  through  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  labour. 
A special  feature  of  its  structure  is  that  representatives  of  management  and  of  labour 
organisations  participate  with  government  representatives  ir-  its  proceedings.  Estab- 
lished in  1919  it  became  in  1946  the  first  specialised  agency  associated  with  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  more  than  100  member  countries. 

Over  the  years  the  I.L.O.  has  built  up  a large  body  of  international  agreements 
(“  Conventions  ”)  and  recommendations  relating  to  basic  rights  of  labour,  employ- 
ment and  training,  conditions  of  work,  social  security  and  protection  at  work.  These 
are  the  result  of  detailed  discussion-at  the  annual  International  Labour  Conference, 
comprising  four  deleg.ites  (two  representing  the  government,  one  representing  manage- 
ment and  one  representing  labour)  from  each  member  country,  speaking  and  voting 
individually.  The  Conventions  and  Recommendations  are  not  automatically  binding, 
but  governments  must  submit  them  to  their  national  legislatures.  Reports  from  the 
different  governments  on  their  implementation  are  examined  annually  by  the  Con- 
ference and  there  is  also  machinery  for  examination  of  complaints,  including  alleged 
violations  of  freedom  of  association. 

Another  major  sector  of  the  I.L.O. ’s  work  consists  in  the  provision  of  expert 
advice  and  technical  assistance  in  matters  connected  with  labour  and  social  policy.' 
Assistance  is  provided  under  the  United  Nations  programmes  of  technical  co-opera- 
tion as  well  as  under  the  I.L.O.'s  regular  budget.  Much  of  this  operational  work  lies 
in  the  fields  oi  manpower  jtraining  and  utilisation,  improvement  of  work  methods  and 
organisation,  labour  administration  and  the  development  of  effective  systems  of 
industrial  relations  and  social  security. 

. These  activities  are  org.inised  by  the  International  Labour  Office,  an  international 
staff  in  Geneva  with  a field  network  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  Office  is  also  the 
permanent  secretariat  of  the  Organi.sation  and  a clearing-house  for  international 
information  and  research.  It  is  headed  by  a Director-General  appointed  by  a Govern- 
ing Body  of  24  government  representatives,  12  representatives  of  management  and 
12  representatives  of  labour,  which  meets  three  times  a year. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  mentioned,  matters  of  concern  to  particular  regions 
and  industries  are  discussed  periodically  by  special  conferences  and  committee's,  and 
many  specialised  technical  meetings  are  organised.  An  International  Institute  for 
Labour  Studies,  set  up  by  the  Organisation  at  Geneva,  provides  persons  occupying 

positions  of  responsibility  in  the  different  countries  with  opportunities  for  advanced 
study  of  labour  policy  questions. 

All  these  activities  are  closely  co-ordinated  with  a view  to  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  International  Labour  Organisation  was  created — the  promotion 
of  social  justice  and  peace. 
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In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  and  concern  attaching  to  the 
economic  and  social  problems  of  automation  and  advanced  techno- 
logical change,  the  I.L.O.  decided  to  publish  a series  of  bulletin's, 
of  which  this  is  the  second.  These  bulletins  form  part  of  a broader 
programme  for  the  study  of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of 
automation,  and  provide  a means  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  an  international  basis. 

The  bulletin  series  v/ill  include  papers  on  new  developments, 
reviews  of  published  material,  and  reports  on  research  findings, 
and  will  endeavour  to  present  a broad  picture  of  international 
experience  and  opinion.  No  specific  periodicity  is  planned;  the 
issues  will  be  published  according  to  the  availability  of  appropriate 
material. 

♦ 

The  series  is  designed  for  scholars  and  research  workers  but 
will  also  be  of  value  to  others  interested  in  this  field,  such  as 
persons  associated  with  employers’  or  y/orkers’  organisations  or 
government  officials  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing 
manpower  policy.  Each  issue  is  available  singly. 


Bulletin  No.  1,  published  in  1964,  is  entitled; 
Automation:  A Discussion  of  Research  Methods 


I 


Cover  photograph:  A skilled  electrician  adjusting 
complex  electrical'  panels  which  control  the  automa- 
tion devices  and  transfer  machines  used  in  the  engine 
plant  of  an  automobile-manufacturing  company. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Research  concerning  the  impact  of  automation  and  other  forms  of 
technological  change  on  work  and  workers  has  progressed  rapidly  in 
several  industrialised  countries  in  recent  years.  One  of  the  earliest 
research  methods  to  be  applied,  and  one  which  is  still  providing  useful 
results  in  this  field,  is  the  case  study,  concentrating  on  one  firm  or  on  a 
groupi-of  undertakings  in  a single  industry  or  sector,  with  the  aim  of 
examining  in  detail  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  some  type  of  new 
technology  in  that  particular  firrn  or  industry.^ 

These  studies  of  the  impact  of  automation  have  been  undertaken  in  a 
number  of  countries  in  relation  to  different  industries,  occupations  or 
groups  of  workers,  and  a body  of  detailed  information  with  regard  to  the 
impact  of  new  technology  is  thus  gradually  being  built  up.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  published  in  a wide  variety  of  media  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  including  government  publications,  reviews,  pamphlets,  books, 
popular  magazines,  and  other  types  of  publications. 

The  present  bulletin  analyses  this  material  with  a view  to  showing 
what  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  studied,  and  where.  It  tabulates 
160  case  studies  carried  out  in  14  countries  and  covering  undertakings  in 
29  industries.  These  are  analysed  according  to  content  in  six  major 
categories  of  subject-matter  (kinds  of  technological  change,  economic 
effects,  effects  on  employment,  occupational  effects,  adjustment  of  person- 
nel, wage  effects)  and  a number  of  sub-categories.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
identify,  by  country,  which  case  studies  contain  information  about  a 


^ See  Automation : A Discussion  of  Reseafch  Methods,  Labour  and  Automa- 

tion Bulletin  No.  1 (Geneva,  1964),  which  reproduces  the  conclusions  of  a meeting  of 
experts  convened  by  the  I.L.O.  in  March  1964  to  examine  the  methodology  of  research 
on  the  social  impact  of  automation,  together  with  the  background  papers  prepared  for 
the  meeting.  A detailed  description  of  the  applicability  of  the  case  study  technique  to 
studies  of  technological  change  is  contained  in  the  conclusions  of  the  experts. 
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particular  industry  and  subject  as  well  as  the  different  subjects  which  are 
covered  by  a particular  study. 

In  view  of  its  character  the  tabulation  does  not  an=  lyse  the  findings  of 
the  case  studies  or  permit  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  However,  besides 
offering  a source  of  reference  to  those  who  are  studying  the  effects  of 
technological  change,  it  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  planning 
of  further  research,  since  it  provides  a.  means  of  taking  account  of  pre- 
vious work  when  more  intensive  work  in  some  areas  is  being  projected  or 
when  investigations  in  new  areas  (geographical,  industrial,  occupational) 
or  of  types  of  problem  which  have  so  far  been  neglected  are  being  planned.* 


Kinds  of  Case  Studies  Included  in  the  Tabulation 

With  one  exception,  only  published-  studies  have  been  included. 
Of  these,  only  studies  dealing  specifically  with  the  impact  of  new  techno- 
logy have  been  tabulated.  A number  of  excellent  and  well-known  studies 
of  social  problems  of  a similar  nature,  but  arising  from  different  causes, 
have  been  excluded.  Also  eliminated  were  the  many  studies  describing 
the  technical  and  economic  aspects  of  the  introduction  of  new  techniques, 
but  not  the  social  aspects. 

Finally,  studies  carried  out  by  mailed  questionnaire  or  based  on  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  statistical  material  have  been  included  only  if 
these  methods  of  investigation  were  complemented  by  visits  to  the  plants 
which  they  covered. 

Composite  studies  comprising  a number  of  individual  case  studies  are 
included  in  t.he  following  presentation  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  if  the 
results  of  the  individual  studies  were  separately  reported,  each  is  treated 
separately  in  the  tabulation;  (2)  if  separate  reports  were  not  issued,  the 
composite  study  is  included  as  a single  unit  with  a reference  number  in 
italics,  both  in  the  list  of  sources  (pp.  4-12)  and  in  table  IV  (pp.  26-87), 
to  indicate  that  it  covers  more  than  one  plant. 


* This  survey  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Automation  Unit  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Office.  Many  of  the  case  studies  which  constitute  the  basis  of  table  IV 
were  reviewed-  by  Mr.  -H.  G.  -Hcnsen,  who  worked'  with  the'  Unit  in  1964  on 
loan  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  summary  tables  and  the  text  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  Epstein. 

2 “ Published  ” is  here  understood  to  mean  made  available  to  the  public,  whether 
in  printed  or  in  mimeographed  or  roneoed  form.  The  one  exception  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  studies  concerning  the  attitudes  of  workers  to  technological  change  in  the  iron 
and  steei  industry,  made  in  six  European  countries  between  1955  and  1957  under 
Project  No.  164  of  the  European  Productivity  Agency  (E.P.A.).  Some,  though  not 
all,  of  the  results  of  these  studies  have  been  published,  but  the  detailed  reports  used  for 
the  present  tabulation  were  mainly  confidential,  draft  reports  presented  to  the  E.P.A. 
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The  case  studies  included  vary  considerably  in  character.  Thus 
studies  based  on  a single  visit  to  a plant  and  reported  in  a few  pages  are 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  full  book-length  descriptions  of  changes  taking 
place  gradually  over  a period  of  several  years.  The  crosses  appearing  in 
the  columns  of  the  main  tabulation  (table  IV)  may  therefore  represent 
either  a thorough  discussion  of  the  question  indicated  or  a brief  reference 
to  findings. 

The  studies  also  vary  greatly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin 
and  purpose.  Many  were  financed  by  government  funds  and  carried  out 
by  government  agencies  or  officially  supported  research  institutions,  and 
were  designed  to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  public  policy  on  the  social 
problems  arising  from  technological  change.  In  a few  instances  the 
research  was  carried  out  on  an  international  scale,  with  parallel  studies 
being  made  in  several  countries  simultaneously  or  in  close  succession, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  international  organisation.  These  efforts  were 
designed  to  achieve  a certain  comparability  in  the  observation  of  the 
effects  of  similar  technological  developments  m different  national  situa- 
tions. Independent  research  carried  out  in  universities  or  private  institu- 
tions is  also  well  represented,  both  by  studies  made  within  the  framework 
of  a broad  programme  of  research  on  the  impact  of  technological  change 
and  by  projects  planned  and  carried  out  by  individuals,  sometimes  in 
preparation  for  a university  degree.  Each  research  study  inevitably 
bears  the  mark  of  the  discipline  concerned;  in  some  cases  the  findings  are 
interpreted  in  support  of  a philosophical  thesis  or  social  doctrine. 
Several  of  the  cases  included  were  carried  out  by  representatives  of  the 
workers’  movement,  who  concentrated  particularly  on  the  effects  of  techno- 
logical changes  on  trade  union  structures,  attitudes  and  possibilities  for 
action.  In  a few  cases  the  studies  were  made  by  persons  employed  within  the 
firm  concerned  as  industrial  researchers  or  by  members  of  the  management. 

Because  the  approach,  methods,  length  and  depth  of  the  studies 
differ  greatly,  they  are  of  unequal  value  as  scientific  evidence  of  the  social 
consequences  of  technological  change.  Nevertheless,  all  have  been 
included  in  this  first  attempt  to  survey  the  field,  since  together  they 
give  some  indication  of  where  the  major  emphasis  has  been  placed  and 
where  the  greatest  gaps  in  information  lie.  In  a further  analysis  of  the 
findings  themselves  a more  critical  distinction  would  have  to  be 
introduced. 


and  the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co-operation  (O.E.E.C.)  at  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  research.  Permission  to  include  these  studies  in  the  present 
volume  was  obtained  from  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment (the  successor  to  the  O.E.E.C.)  and  all  the  research  institutes  which  had  carried 
out  the  studies  in  the  countries  concerned. 
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Form  of  Presentation  of  the  Material 

The  main  tabulation  of  the  160  case  studies  covered  according  to  their 
content  is  given  in  table  IV  (pp.  26-87).  This  is  preceded  by  summary 
tables  showing  the  number  of  case  studies  from  each  country,  the 
frequency  ofcoverage  for  each  of  the  29  industries  for  which  studies  were 
found,  and  the  frequency  of  coverage  of  the  different  subject  categories 
constituting  the  framework  of  the  tabulation.  The  studies  tabulated  have 
each  been  given  a serial  number  corresponding  to  the  list  of  sources 
reproduced  below. 


List  of  Sources  ^ 

1.  Allen,  T.  S.,  and  Webb,  N.  L.:  “ Technological' Change  in  the  Gas  Industry”,  in 

Personnel  Practice  Biilletm,  Vol.  20,  No.  1,  Mar.  1964  (Melbourne),  pp.  45-52. 

2.  Balova,  E.,  Rodriges,  Kh.,  and  Khaikin,  N.  : “ Tekhnichesky  progress,  professii 

rabochikh  i organizatsia  truda  ” (Technical  Progress,  Occupations  and  the  Organisa- 
tion of  Work),  in  Sotsialistichesky  triid,  I960,  No.  7,  pp.  66-71. 

3.  Bannon,  K.,  and  Samp,  N.  : “ The  Impact  of  Automation  on  Ford-U.A.W.  Relation- 

ships ”,  in  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  81,  No.  6,  June  1958  (United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.),  pp.  6I2-6I5. 

4.  Barrier,  C.:  “ Production  en  continu,  repartition  des  taches  et  adaptabilite  de  I’enfre- 

prise  ” (Continuous  Production,  Distribution  of  Jobs  and  Adaptability  of  the 
Undertaking),  in  Cahiers  d’etude  de  I’automation  et  des  societes  indiistrielles,  No.  3, 
1963  (Centre  national  de  la  recherche  scientifique,  Paris),  pp.  19-48  (automobile 
manufacturing). 

5.  Ibid.,  pp.  49-79  (soap  manufacturing). 

6.  Belkin,  V.:  Tekhnichesky  progress  i novye  professii  (Technical  Progress  and  New 

Professions)  (Moscow,  1962),  228  pp. 

7.  Bignon,  Paul:  Les  employes  dans  le  milieu  social  des  bureaux  automatises  (Employees  in 

the  Social  Milieu  of  Automated  Offices),  prepared  for  the  European  Economic 
Community  Seminar  on  Automation  in  the  Administrative  Sector  (Brussels,  12-21 
February  1963). 

8.  Blau,  Paul:  “ Studies  on  Technical  Change:  Steel  and  Aluminium  ”,  in  Training  for 

Progress,  Vol.  2,  No.  3, 1962  (I.L.O.  International  Vocational  Training  Information 
and  Research  Centre,  Geneva),  pp.  3-8. 

9.  Breev,  B.  D.:  Tekhnichesky  progress  i struktura  rabochikh  kadrov  (Technical  Progress 

and  Occupational  Structure  of  the  Workforce)  (Moscow,  1963),  88  pp. 

10.  Brings,  V.  J.:  “ Mechanization  of  the  Green  Pea  Harvest  ”,  m Employment  Security 

Review,  Vol.  29,  No.  1,  Jan.  1962  (United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  Washington,  D.C.),  pp.  10-12. 

11.  Caire,  G.:  Le  syndicalisme  et  I’automation  (Trade  Unionism  and  Automation),  a study 

of  the  problems  raised  by  automation  for  the  workers’  trade  union  movement  in  a 
petroleum  refinery  (La  Pensee  universitaire,  Aix-en-Provence,  1960),  374  pp. 


^ The  numbers  in  italics  in  the  list  refer  to  studies  of  a composite  nature,  covering  more 
than  one  plant,  which  are  reported  collectively. 
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12.  Canada,  Department  of  Labour:  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower : The 

Automobile  Industry,  Research  Program  on  the  Training  of  Skilled  Manpower, 
No.  8,  1960  (Ottawa). 

13.  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower : Automotive  Parts  Manufacturing 

Industries,  idem  (Ottawa). 

14.  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower : Electrical  and  Electronics  Industry, 

idem.  No.  2,  1957  (Ottawa),  23  pp. 

15.  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower : Electronic  Data  Processing 

Occupations  in  a Large  Insurance  Company,  idem.  No.  9-B,  Nov.  1961  (Ottawa), 
41  pp. 

16.  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower  : Heavy  Machinery  Industry, 

idem.  No.  2,  1957  (Ottawa),  23  pp. 

17.  Technological  Changes  and  Skilled  Manpower : The  Household  Appliance  Industry, 

idem.  No.  3,  1958  (Ottawa),  25  pp. 

(No.  42)  COLOMB,  S. : Automation  in  the  Renault  Works,  European  Productivity  Agency  Trade 
Union  Seminar  on  Automation  (London,  14-17  May  1956),  final  report.  Project 
No.  175/2.  (O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  1957),  pp.  32-48. 

18.  Craig,  H.  F.:  Administering  a Conversion  to  Electronic  Accounting — A Case  Study  of  a 

Large  Office  (Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Boston,  1955),  224  pp. 

19.  Derbisher,  a.:  Opyt  avtomatizatsii proizvodstva  na  I-m  Gosndarstvennom podshipniko- 

vom  zavode  (An  Experiment  in  the  Automation  of  Production  in  a Government 
Ball-Bearing  Plant,  No.  1)  (Planovoe  khoziaistvo,  Moscow,  1960),  pp.  67-75. 

(No.  28)  Dofny,  Jacques,  Durand,  Claude,  Reynaud,  Jean-Dan iel,  and  Touraine,  Alain: 
Attitudes  of  Steel  Workers  to  Technical  Change,  European  Productivity  Agency 
Project  No.  164,  Dec.  1957  (Institut  des  sciences  sociales  du  travail,  Universite  de 
Paris),  223  pp.  (confidential). 

20.  Durand,  C.:  “ L’evolution  du  travail  dans  les  laminoirs  ” (The  Evolution  of  Work  in 

Steel  Rolling  Mills),  in  Revue  frangaise  dn  travail,  13th  Year,  Jan. -Mar.  1959 
(Ministere  du  Travail,  Paris),  pp.  1-18. 

21.  Dzhamankulova,  G.:  Tekhnichesky  progress  i vsestoronnee  razvitie  rabochikh  promy- 

shlennosti  (Technical  Progress  and  Full  Development  of  Workers  in  Industry) 
(Frunze,  1963),  164  pp. 

22.  Emery,  F.  E.:  Social  Aspects,  Internal  to  the  Firm,  prepared  for  the  British  Conference 

on  the  Social  and  Economic  Eflects  of  Automation  (Harrogate,  1961),  9 pp. 

23.  Erivansky,  a.:  A Soviet  Automatic  Plant  (Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House, 

Moscow,  1955),  85  pp. 

24.  European  Productivity  Agency:  Attitude  of  Workers  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

towards  Technological  Changes,  Project  No.  164  (Institut  de  sociologie  Solvay, 
Universite  fibre  de  Bruxelles,  Brussels,  1958)  (confidential).  First  Investigation, 
pp.  10-90. 

25.  — Second  Investigation,  ibid.,  pp.  91-118. 

26.  — Third  Investigation,  ibid.,  pp.  119-178. 

27.  — The  Attitude  of  Workers  in  the  Metalinrgic  Industry  to  Technical  Change,  Project 

No.  164,  by  Ernst  August  Jures  and  Hanno  Kesting,  June  1957  (Sozialforschungs- 
stelle  an  der  Universitat  Munster,  Sitz  Dortmund),  216  pp.  (confidential). 
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28.  — Attitudes  of  Steel  Workers  to  Technical  Change,  Project  No.  164,  by  Jacques  Dofnv, 

Claude  Durand,  Jean-Daniel  Reynaud,  Alain  Touraine,  Dec.  1957  (Institut  des 
sciences  sociales  du  travail,  Universite  de  Paris),  223  pp.  (confidential). 
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143.  Studies  of  Automatic  Technology.  A Case  Study  of  a Modernized  Petroleum 

Refinery,  Report  No.  120  (Washington,  D.C.,  1957),  44  pp. 

144.  — Employment  Service,  Automation  Manpower  Services  Program,  Demonstration 

Project  No.  Ill,  Automation  Program  Report  No.  3:  A Large  Life  Insurance 
Company  Automates : Workforce  Implications  of  Computer  Conversion,  Wisconsin 
State  Employment  Service,  Apr.  1964,  82  pp. 

145.  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training:  Management  Decisions  to  Auto- 

mate, by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  Menlo  Park^  California,  Apr.  1964.  Appen- 
dix A,  “ The  Automation  of  Statewide  Bank 

146.  “ The  Automation  of  Suburbia  National  Bank  ”,  ibid..  Appendix  B. 

147.  “ The  Milwaukee-matic  at  Alger  Electronics  ”,  ibid..  Appendix  C. 

148.  “ Automation  at  the  Hamilton  Electronics  Company  ”,  ibid..  Appendix  D. 

149.  “ Automation  at  the  Marlin  Distributing  Company  ”,  ibid..  Appendix  E. 

150.  “ Warehouse  Automation  at  the  V.C.P.  Company  ”,  ibid..  Appendix  F. 

151.  “A  Case  for  and  a Case  against  Warehouse  Automation  at  the  H.M.F.  Com- 

pany ”,  ibid..  Appendix  G. 

152.  Van  Auken,  Jr.,  K.  G.:  “ Plant  Level  Adjustments  to  Technical  Change  ”,  in  Monthly 

Labor  Review,  Vol.  76,  No.  4,  Apr.  1963  (United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.).  “ Case  Study  No.  1 ”,  pp.  388-389. 

153.  _ “ Case  Study  No.  2 ”,  ibid.,  pp.  389-390. 

154.  — “ Case  Study  No.  3 ”,  ibid.,  pp.  390-391. 
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155.  Verry,  Maurice:  Les  laminoirs  anlennais  — Declin  d'lme  aristocratie pwjessionnelle  {The 
Steel  Rolling  Mills  of  the  Ardennes — ^The  Decline  of  an  Occupational  Aristocracy), 
Centre  d’ctudcs  sociologiques  (Presses  universitaires  de  France,  Paris,  1955),  155  pp. 

156.  Vincent,  C.,  Grossin,  W.:  L’enjeu  de  I’automatisation  (The  Stake  of  Automation) 
(Editions  sociales,  Paris,  1958),  158  pp.  “ La  Regie  nationale  des  usines  Renault  ”, 
pp.  50-57. 

J57.  VuL,  S.  I.,  Rodriges,  Kh.:  Formirovanie  rabochikh  shirokogo  profilia  (Development  in 
the  Occupational  Profile  of  Workers)  (Moscow,  1964),  132  pp. 

158.  Walker,  C.  R.:  Toward  the  Automatic  Factory.  A Case  Study  of  Men  and  Machines 
(Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  1957),  232  pp. 

/5P.  Watts,  F.:  “Mechanization  of  the  Blueberry  Harvest”,  in  Employment  Security 
Review,  Vol.  29,  No.  1,  Jan.  1962  (Washington,  D.C.),  pp.  13-14. 

(No.  33)  Zahn,  Dr.:  Les  fonderies  de  fonte  des  usines  metallurgiques  Buderus  (The  Smelting 
Foundries  of  the  Buderus  Iron  and  Steel  Works),  European  Productivity  Agency 
Case  Studies  on  Automation,  No.  3 (O.E.E.C.,  Paris,  1957),  23  pp. 

160.  Zakharova,  V.,  Rodriges,  Kh.:  “ Novaya  tekhnika  i povyshenie  kvalifikatsii  rabo- 
chikh na  Volgogradskom  traktornom  zavode  (New  Techniques  and  Improved 
Skills  of  Workers  in  the  Tractor  Plant  of  Volgograd),  in  Sotsialistichesky  trud, 
1960,  No.  11,  pp.  115-119. 


THE  CASE  STUDIES  REVIEWED 


Table  I sl;ows  the  distribution  of  the  160  studies  according  to  the 
14  countries  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  The  largest  number  of 
studies — nearly  one-third  of  the  total — came  from  the  United  States 
This  reflects  not  only  that  country’s  extensive  experience  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  introduction  of  automation  but  also  the  particular 
interest  displayed  by  the  United  States  Government  in  these  problems. 
Of  the  49  United  States  studies,  31  were  carried  out  and  published  by 
official  agencies  at  the  federal  or  state  level,  in  particular  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and,  more  recently, 
the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and  Training — all  units  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  Of  the  remainder,  independent 
university  research  is  represented  by  ten  studies  while  a further  seven 
were  carried  out  by  the  American  Management  Association. 

France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  are  represented  by  29 
and  28  studies  respectively.  In  both  these  countries  officially  supported 
research  also  predominates,  but  is  carried  out  generally  by  private  or 
government-sponsored  research  bodies  rather  than  within  government 
departments  or  agencies.  In  the  case  of  France  a number  of  the  studies 
were  carried  out  by  the  Centre  national  de  la  recherche  scientifique, 
including  ten  conducted  within  the  framework  of  a special  research 
project  on  automation  undertaken  between  1956  and  1958.  The  present 
tabulation  also  contains  two  studies  made  by  the  Institut  des  sciences 
sociales  du  travail. 

Six  of  the  French  case  studies  stemmed  from  projects  undertaken  at  the 
international  level  by  the  former  European  Productivity  Agency  (E.P.A.). 
These  include  a study  of  the  attitudes  of  steel  workers  to  technological 
change,  completed  in  1957,  papers  prepared  for  a trade  union  seminar 
convened  by  the  E.P.A.  in  T9'56,  and  a more  recent  study  concefnihg  the 
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TABLE  I.  NUMBER  OF  CASE  STUDIES  TABULATED  BY  COUNTRY 


Country 

j Single  cases 

f 

• Composite 

* studies 

! 

i 

1 Total 

! 

Australia 

3 

1 

1 

' 4 

Austria 

0 

1 

; 1 

Belgium 

, ' 4 

0 

1 4 

Canada 

1 1 

5 

6 

France  

‘ 26 

3 

1 29 

Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 

t 

1 

many  

' 28 

j 

i 0 

1 

28 

India 

i 1 

> 

1 0 

: 1 

Italy 

1 

0 

1 1 

Japan  

2 

0 

1 2 

Netherlands 

2 1 

0 

i 2 

Sweden * 

7 i 

j 

0 

7 

U.S.S.R 

5 1 

9 i 

1 

United  Kingdom  .... 

10  ! 

2 1 

i 12 

United  States 

39 

10  1 

; 49 

Total  . . . 

129 

31  1 

160 

impact  of  office  automation.  As  will  be  seen  below,  a number  of  the 
case  studies  made  in  Western  European  countries  which  have  been 
included  in  this  survey  were  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  the 
international  research  projects  of  the  E.P.A. 

Five  French  studies  analysing  the  effects  of  technological  change  on 
trade  union  action  in  particular  cases  have  been  included,  as  well  as  several 
long-term  historical  surveys  of  the  effects  of  new  techniques  in  certain 
industries — notably  steel-rolling  mills  and  the  watchmaking  industry. 

Twenty-five  of  the  28  studies  prepared  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  constituted  a special  research  project  financed  by  government 
funds  but  carried  out  by  a private  organisation,  the  IFO-Institut  fiir 
Wirtschaftsforschung.  Two  of  the  remaining  studies  were  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  the  international  projects  organised  by  the  E.P.A., 
while  the  third  is  a study  of  office  automation  made  by  two  university 
.professojcs,  also  with  government  suppojt.. 
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Of  the  14  studies  included  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  three  were  carried  out 
by  official  research  institutes  and  the  remaining  11  were  the  work  of 
individual  researchers. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  represented  by  12  studies.  Two  were  carried 
out  and  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  Seven  others  were  under- 
taken within  the  framework  of  the  international  research  projects  spon- 
sored by  the  E.P.A.,  and,  of  these,  two  were  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Other  studies 
included  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  undertaken  by  the  Tavistock 
Institute  or  by  independent  researchers. 

In  Belgium,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  a number  of  the  case  studies 
covered  were  part  of  the  E.P.  A.  project  on  workers’  attitudes  to  techno- 
logical change  in  the  steel  industry.  The  seven  Swedish  studies  were 
carried  out  within  the  framework  of  an  E.P.  A.  study  of  automation. 

In  Canada  all  six  studies  included  were  carried  out  by  the  federal 
Government  as  part  of  a long-term  research  project  on  the  training  of 
skilled  manpower. 

The  four  Australian  studies  appear  to  have  been  done  privately, 
although  they  are  reported  in  the  official  bulletin  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  National  Service. 

There  are  very  few  studies  from  Asian  countries — only  one  from 
India  and  two  from  Japan — and  none  from  Latin  America. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Canadian  studies  are 
composite  studies,  whereas  individual  studies  predominate  for  all  other 
countries  (except  Austria). 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  by  country  of  the  industries  studied, 
arranged  in  declining  order  of  frequency  of  coverage. 

It  should  not  be  concluded,  a priori,  that  the  industries  which  have 
been  the  focus  of  most  studies  are  those  which  have  experienced  the 
greatest  impact  of  technological  change.  Decisions  to  undertake 
studies  in  the  field  under  review  are  affected  by  factors  other  than  the 
technological  level  of  the  industry  or  the  existence  of  social  problems 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  new  techniques — for  example  availability 
of  funds,  accessibility  of  plants,  policy  decisions  of  public  authorities. 

Nevertheless,  the  ten  industries  most  frequently  studied  include  auto- 
mobile manufacturing,  machinery,  metal  products,  basic  metals,  petro- 
leum and  coal  products,  and  banks  and  insurance,  v/hich  are  known  to  be 
areas  particularly  affected  by  the  penetration  of  new  techniques.  How- 
ever, the  distribution  of  studies  over  a variety  of  different  sectors  gives  an 
indication  of  the  broad  field  in  which  technological  changes  are  taking 
place. 

The  three  countries  with  the  greatest  number  of  studies  reviewed — the 
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United  States,  France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany — show  a 
broad  range  of  interest,  17  different  industries  being  covered  in  each. 
The  14  studies  included  from  the  U.S.S.R.  cover  ten  different  industries, 
and  the  12  studies  from  the  United  Kingdom  cover  eight. 

For  the  automobile  industry,  which  occupies  a predominant  place 
among  the  industries  covered,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  France  have  the  largest 
number  of  studies.  Five  of  the  six  French  studies  concern  the  Renault 
automobile  works,  which  have  had  extensive  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  automatic  equipment.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  an  excep- 
tionally large  number  of  “studies — 12  in  all  (some  of  which  are  grouped  in 
the  composite  studies) — in  the  field  of  “ machinery  except  electrical  ”, 
the  second  most  frequently  covered  industry. 

The  large  number  of  studies  made  in  the  basic  metals  and  metal 
products  industries  is  due,  partly  at  least,  to  the  research  project  carried 
out  by  the  E.P.A.  several  years  ago  in  respect  of  this  industry  in  Western 
European  countries.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  no  studies  in  these 
industries  emanating  from  Canada  and  only  one  from  the  United  States. 
However,  the  food  products,  electrical  machinery  and  footwear  and 
clothing  industries  are  well  represented  in  the  studies  from  the  United 
States,  with  three  each.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  four 
studies  and  the  U.S.S.R.  two  studies  relating  to  the  footwear  and  clothing 
industries. 

Office  automation  has  been  particularly  well  covered  in  the  studies 
coming  from  the  United  States,  five  of  which  deal  with  insurance  compa- 
nies and  four  with  banking  institutions.  Studies  in  these  sectors  also  come 
from  Australia,  Canada,  and,  more  frequently,  France  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  There  are  studies  on  the  petroleum  industry 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  United  States,  while  several 
studies  of  a composite  nature  in  the  field  of  agriculture  have  been  included 
from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Australia.  Three  studies  each  in 
the  distributive  trades,  wholesale  and  retail,  are  included  from  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  the  case  studies  have  been  regarded  as 
investigations  of  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  technological  changes 
on  the  work  situation  in  a plant.  The  column  headings  in  tables  III  and 
IV  relate  therefore  to  the  kinds  of  problems  which  can  be  examined  at 
plant  level,  disregarding  those  which  may  occur  outside  the  undertaking 
(such  as  employment  effects  in  the  community  or  region  as  a whole,  or 
the  readaptation  of  displaced  workers  outside  the  plant).  Similarly,  in 
the  choice  of  headings,  the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  economic,  employ- 
ment and  occupational  effects  of  the  new  techniques  since  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  these  were  the  aspects  wh.ch  were  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  which  would  have  been  most  frequently  examined.  Since  the  tabula- 
tion could  not  possibly  indicate  each  topic  which  might  be  covered  in  a 
case  study,  the  column  headings  were  designed  to  be  broad  enough  to 
include  a general  area  while  specific  enough  to  discriminate  between 
important  elements  of  a topic.  Some  explanation  of  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion coded  in  the  different  columns  of  the  tabulation  by  subject-matter 
(tables  III  A and  IV  on  pp.  21-22  and  26-87)  is  therefore  in  order. 

Where  a case  study  describes  the  general  economic  situation  at  the 
time  of  the  technological  change  in  the  enterprise,  this  is  indicated  by  a 
cross  in  column  2 headed  “ Over-all  economic  situation  Similarly, 
where  a case  study  gives  information  on  the  position  of  the  enterprise  in 
the  industry,  its  profitability,  business  outlook,  etc.,  this  fact  is  indicated 
in  column  3 headed  “ Business  situation  of  enterprise  ”. 

Indications  of  the  type  of  technological  change  introduced  in  the 
enterprise  and. leading  to  the  case  study  are  given,  in  column  4 headed 
“ New  machinery  ”,  column  5,  “ New  products  ”,  column  6,  “ New 
materials”,  and  column  7,  “New  control  devices”.  In  many  instances  the 
studies  report  more  than  one  type  of  change  occurring  at  the  same  time. 
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TABLE  III  A.  FREQUENCY  OF 


1 

Kinds  of  technological  change 

I 

i 

Economic  effects 

f 

Country 

(number  of  studies) 

Over-all  economic 
situation 

Business  situation 
of  enterprise 

New  machinery 

1 

! New  products 

1 

New  materials 

j New  control  devices 

1 

' ' ' ! 

Others  j 

Motives  for  technological 
1 change 

1 

Change  in  production  | 

capacity  ! 

1 

Change  in  productivity 

Change  in  value 
of  equipment 

Australia  (4)  . . 

2 

3 

1 

i 3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

} 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Austria  (1)  . . . 

— 

1 

1 

1 1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

f 

Belgium  (4)  . . . 

1 1 

3 

4 

1 

— 

4 

4 

3 

— 

1 

Canada  (6)  . . . 

5 

6 

6 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

France  (29)  . . . 

11 

19 

23 

5 

2 

12 

18 

9 

15 

15 

10 

Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (28) 

7 

24 

28 

5 

3 

11 

23 

23 

26 

27 

4 

India  (1)  . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Italy  (1)  .... 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

Japan  (2)  . . . . 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

• 2 

2 

Netherlands  (2)  . 

2 

2 

2 

1 

— 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Sweden  (7)  . . . 

— 

5 

7 

— 

— 

2 

— 

7 

6 

5 

6 

U.S.S.R.  (14)  . . 

3 

— 

14 

— 

1 

14 

14 

5 

5 

11 

3 

United  Kingdom 
(12) 

4 

8 

12 

3 

1 

7 

5 

9 

5 

5 

5 

United  States  (49) 

6 

29 

49 

8 

8 

18 

26 

35 

23 

29 

18 

Total  160  . . . 

45 

:o4 

154 

31 

22 

74 

104 

107 

98 

106 

57 

Percentages  of 
total  

(28) 

(65) 

(96) 

(19) 

(14) 

(46) 

(65) 

(67) 

(61) 

(66) 

(36) 

The  heading  of  column  9,  “ Motives  for  technological  change  ”,  refers 
to  reasons  given  in  the  case  study,  such  as  reduction  of  labour  costs, 
improvement  of  quality,  increase  of  output,  etc. 

The  information  given  in  a case  study  on  the  effects  of  a change  on 
employment  (columns  14  to  17)  is  indicated  under  four  subheadings. 
A cross  in  column  14,  “ Change  in  total  number  of  employed  persons  ”, 
refers  to  total  employment  in  the  plant,  which  may  have  increased, 
decreased  or  remained  the  same  after  the  change.  A cross  in  column  17, 
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Subjects  Covered 


COVERAGE  OF  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS 
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1 10 

4 

5 

4 

9 

9 

8 

6 

9 

9 

5 

6 

32 

8 

9 1 

1 

! 35 

1 

17 

16 

16 

32 
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15 

38 
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31 

30 

14 

1 

117 

1 

37 

52 

114 

91 

94 

73 

134 

118 

60 

121 

112 

92 

93 

72 

(73) 

(23) 

(33) 

(71) 

(57) 

(59) 

(46) 

(84) 

(74) 

(38) 

(76) 

(70) 

(58) 

(58) 

(45) 

1 

“ Displacement  effects  ”,  refers  to  information  given  in  the  case  study  on 
the  transfer  of  workers  out  of  the  automated  sector  to  other  departments 
(whether  or  not  total  employment  has  changed).  ’ 

The  information  given  in  a case  study  concerning  occupational  effects 
of  the  change  (columns  18  to  23)  may  relate  to  structural  changes  in  the 
workforce  or  industry  studied,  for  example  a change  in  the  proportion 
of  production  to  non-production  workers  (column  18  “ Change  in  pro- 
portion of  direct  labour  ”)  and  a rising  proportion  of  maintenance 
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workers  or  of  highly  skilled  technical  and  professional  staff  (columns  19, 
“ Change  in  occupational  structure  of  direct  production  labour  ”,  and  20 
“ Change  in  occupational  structure  of  non-production  labour  ”). 

Column  22  headed  “ Changes  in  occupational  conditions  ” refers  to 
information  both  on  conditions  of  employment  (hours  of  work,  overtime, 
shift  work,  promotion  possibilities,  etc.)  and  on  the  physical  environment 
at  the  workplace,  effects  on  safety  and  health,  organisation  and  pace  of 
work,  and  related  matters. 

Column  23  headed  “ Change  in  social  inter-action  ” covers  all  refer- 
ences to  changing  relationships  among  workers  and  between  workers 
and  supervisors,  at  different  levels  within  the  undertaking,  as  a result  of 
changes  introduced  in  the  work  process.  It  also  includes  the  reactions 
and  attitudes  of  workers  themselves  to  the  process  of  change  and  to  the 
new  techniques  and  methods. 

The  first  two  columns  (24  and  25)  under  the  heading  “ Adjustment  of 
personnel  ” refer  to  two  aspects  of  adjustment:  training  programmes  and 
recruitment.  Under  the  former,  where  a study  provides  information 
concerning  the  training  or  retraining  of  workers  for  nev/  types  of  jobs, 
this  fact  is  noted.  In  the  latter  a cross  indicates  that  methods  of  selection 
or  recruitment  of  personnel  for  automated  jobs  are  discussed  in  the  case 
study,  or  that  mention  is  made  of  the  need  to  recruit  new  staff  because  of 
changes  in  qualifications  required. 

Column  26  entitled  “ Labour-management  practices  regarding  per- 
sonnel adjustment  ” covers  references  to  many  types  of  action,  including 
information  and  communication  procedures,  methods  of  joint  consulta- 
tion and  negotiation,  redundancy  compensation,  transfer  and  retraining 
programmes,  early  retirement  arrangements,  etc.  Also  included  here  are 
any  remarks  concerning  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  new  techniques 
on  labour-management  relationships  generally. 

A cross  in  column  27,  “ Effects  on  wage  levels  ”,  indicates  that  the 
study  refers  to  the  upgrading  or  downgrading  of  some  workers,  or  to  the 
reclassification  of  jobs  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  automation. 
Studies  which  describe  the  effects  on  job  evaluation  programmes  or  on 
wage  incentive  plans  are  coded  in  column  28,  “ Effects  on  wage  payment 
systems  ”. 


Frequency  of  Coverage 

The  main  tabulation  of  the  160  case  studies  by  subjects  covered  is 
presented  as  table  IV  (pp.  26-87). 

A general  summary  is  given  in  table  III  B showing  the  frequency  of 
coverage  of  the  different  subjects  ia  the  case,  studies..  Some  general. 
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observations  on  the  frequency  of  certain  types  of  information  in  the  case 
studies  are  given  below. 

Background  Information 

In  two-thirds  of  the  studies  information  was  provided  concerning  the 
business  situation  of  the  undertaking  surveyed  and  the  motives  for  intro- 
ducing technological  changes;  background  information  on  the  general 
economic  situation  at  the  time  of  the  changes  was  less  frequently  presented. 

Kinds  of  Technological  Change 

In  almost  all  the  cases  studied  the  technological  change  involved  new 
machinery;  in  approximately  half  of  the  cases  new  control  devices  had 
also  been  installed.  There  were  not  many  instances  involving  new  pro- 
ducts or  new  materials,  whereas  two-thirds  of  the  studies  concerned 
“ other  ” kinds  of  technological  change.  This  category  included  changes 
in  organisation  and  methods  of  work,  shifts  in  plant  location  with 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  so  forth.  These  occurred  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  types  of  changes  mentioned  above. 

Economic  Effects 

The  economic  consequences  of  the  changes  in  terms  of  production 
capacity  and/or  productivity  were  mentioned  in  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  cases,  whereas  only  one-third  referred  to  any  change  in  the  structure 
of  operating  costs  due  to  investment  in  new  equipment. 

Employment  Effects 

Within  the  framework  of  the  four  topics  in  the  general  category 
“ Employment  effects  ” almost  three-quarters  of  the  studies  touched  on 
the  change  in  the  total  number  of  employees  and  on  displacement  effects. 
Relatively  few  studies  provided  any  information  on  a change  in  age 
distribution  or  in  the  sex  distribution  of  the  workforce  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  new  techniques. 

Occupational  Effects 

The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  studies  dealt  with  the  change  in  occupa- 
tional requirements  which  grew  out  of  the  technological  change.  Another 
question  that  received  a high  degree  of  attention  was  that  of  changes  in 
occupatibnaTconditibns  (cbvefing,  as  has  been  explained;  a wide  variety 
of  issues).  Approximately  half  the  studies  provided  a more  detailed 
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TABLE  III  B.  SUMMARY 


Kind  of  information  PcrcCiifagc 

of  sUkJ.'c's  of  tutai 


Background  information: 

Motives  for  technological  change 

lOV 

0 / 

Business  situation  of  enterprise 

104 

6.5 

23 

Over-all  economic  situation 

45 

Kinds  of  tcchnologiciil  chnnsci 

New  machinery  . . . 

154 

96 

Others  .... 

104 

65 

New  control  devices  . 

74 

46 

New  products  .... 

31 

19 

New  materials  . . . 

22 

14 

Economic  effects: 

Change  in  productivity  . . 

106 

66 

Change  in  production  capacity 

98 

61 

Change  in  value  of  equipment 

57 

36 

Employment  effects: 

I Change  in  total  number  of  employed  persons 

117 

73 

Displacement  effects  . . 

114 

71 

Change  in  age  distribution  . . 

52 

33 

Change  in  sex  proportion.  . 

37 

23 

Occupational  effects: 

Change  in  occupational  requirements 

134 

84 

Change  in' occupational  conditions. 

118 

74 

Change  in  occupational  structure  of  direct 

production  labour  . . . 

94 

59 

Change  in  proportion  of  direct  production 

Labour 

91 

57 

Change  in  occupational  structure  of  non- 

production  labour  . . 

73 

46 

Change  in  social  inter-action 

60 

38 

Adjustment  of  personnel: 

Kinds  of  trainin.s  programmes 

121 

76 

Recruitment  of  personnel  . 

112 

70 

Labour- management  practices  regarding 

j 

personnel  adjustment  . 

92 

58 

Wage  effects : 

Effects  on  wage  levels  . 

93  ' 

58 

Effects  on  wage  payment  systems  .... 

72  : 

1 

45 

Subjects  Covered 


examination  of  the  occupational  effects  by  presenting  data  on  changes  in 
the  proportion  of  direct  production  labour  and  information  on  the  change 
in  the  occupational  structure  of  direct  production  labour.  Somewhat  less 
than  one-half  of  the  cases  touched  on  the  occupational  structure  of  non- 
production labour,  while  sociological  and  psychological  questions  were 
considered  in  roughly  one-third  of  the  studies. 

Adjustment  of  Personnel 

There  was  considerable  interest  in  methods  of  adjustment  of  personnel, 
including  training  programmes  and  recruitment  aspects.  These  topics 
were  considered  in  three-quarters  of  the  studies.  Somewhat  less  interest 
was  evinced  in  studies  of  labour-management  practices. 

Wage  Effects 

Approximately  half  of  the  studies  examined  the  effects  of  techno- 
logical change  on  wage  levels;  fewer  studies  were  concerned  with  methods 
of  wage  determination  or  wage  payment  as  affected  by  technological 
chk/.nge. 


Summary 

It  would  appear  from  the  survey  that  it  is  the  effects  of  technological 
changes  on  occupational  requirements,  working  conditions  and  employ- 
ment which  have  been  of  concern  to  the  majority  of  researchers  who  have 
undertaken  case  studies  in  many  different  countries.  Although  the 
frequency  of  mention  of  these  aspects  does  not  by  itself  indicate  that  they 
were  the  main  subject  of  investigation  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a glance  at 
the  comments  under  the  heading  “ Emphasis  of  study  ” (column  29  of 
table  IV)  shows  that  these  topics,  particularly  changes  in  occupational 
requirements,  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  researchers. 
Structural  changes  occurring  in  the  workforce,  the  impact  on  wages,  and 
labour-management  practices  regarding  personnel  adjustment  have, 
however,  also  received  widespread  attention. 

Inter-country  comparisons  show  certain  variations  in  the  level  of 
interest  in  different  subjects— for  instance,  the  “ change  in  social  inter- 
action ” was  studied  in  17  out  of  29  cases  in  France  but  only  in  four  out  of 
28  cases  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  in  15  out  of  49  cases  in 
the  United  States.  Changes  in  occupational  structure  of  both  production 
and  non-production  labour  were  covered  in  almost  all  the  cases  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  only  in  about  one-third  of  those  included  from  the  United 
States.  The  significance  of  such  comparisons  should  not  be  exaggerated, 
however,  in  view  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the  coverage  achieved. 
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For  columns  14^29,  sec  page  below. 
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I.  International  Labour  Review. 

Monthly.  Articles  on  economic  and  social  topics  of  international  interest  aneetini; 
labour,  notes  on  recent  developments,  notices  of  new  books  received  by  the  I.L.O. 
Aiuiuai  subscription:  $6;  42s\;  24  Swiss  frs. 

Price  per  number:  60  cents;  4s.  3d;  2.40  Swiss  frs. 

II.  Official  Bulletin. 

Quarterly.  Information  on  the  activities  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation,  aiul 
texts  adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Conference,  other  conferences  and  meetings 
reports  of  inquiries  and  other  oHicial  documents. 

Annual  subscription:  S3;  33s.;  20  Swiss  frs. 

Price  per  number  ( including  .supplements,  when  issued n Si. 30;  lOs.  6d.;  6 Swiss  frs. 

III.  Legislative  Series. 

Issued  in  instalments  every  two  months.  A collection  of  the  most  important  national 
laws  and  regulations  on  labour  and  social  security,  translated  into  English. 

Annual  sub.scription:  S7.30;  32s.  6d.;  30  Swiss  frs.  Individual  te.xts  at  varying  prices. 

IV.  Bulletin  of  Labour  Statistics. 

Quarterly.  Current  statistics  on  employment,  unemployment,  wages,  hours  of  work^ 
consumer  prices,  etc.  Contains  also  the  results  of  a detailed  annuaMnquirv  into  waaes, 
hours  of  work  and  consumer  prices. 

Annual  sulmription:  S3;  2l.s,;  12  Swiss  frs. 

Price  per  number:  90  cents;  6s.  3d.;  3.60  Swiss  frs. 

V.  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics. 

Published  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Trilingual.  A comprehensive  .survey  of  annual  data 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  relating  to  economically  active  population,  employment  and 
unemployment  in  different  sectors,  wages  and  hours  of  work,  consumer  price  indices, 
family  living  studies,  industrial  accidents,  industrial  disputes,  etc. 

Price:  paper  S6.30;  f2  3s.  6d.;  26  Swiss  frs.;  cloth  S7.30;  f2  12s.  6d.;  30  Swiss  frs. 

VI.  Minutes  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Published  three  times  a year.  Annual  .subscription:  S6;  42s.;  24  Swiss  frs. 

VII.  Documents  of  the  International  Labour  Conference. 

(a}  Reports  prepared  for  each  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  annual  Conference; 

(b)  Record  of  Proceedings,  including  committee  reports  and  decisions. 

Inclusive  annual  subscription:  S20;  ; 80  Swiss  frs. 

Record  oj  Proceedings:  Sl2;  {,4  4s.;  48  Swiss  frs.  Individual  reports  at  varying  prices. 

Viil.  Non-Periodical  Publications. 

(at  Studies  and  Reports  series:  monographs  on  a wide  range  of  economic  and  social 
problems  relating  to  labour  conditions  and  development,  (bt  Handbooks  of  occupational 
safety  and  heajth,  works  of  international  reference,  manuals  prepared  in  relation  to  inter- 
national technical  assistance,  workers'  education  manuals,  etc. 

I.s.sued  at  varying  prices. 

Inclusive  subscription  to  all  printed  publications  offered  for  sale  during  one  vear-  SSQ’ 

C17  lOs.;  200  Swiss  frs. 

Publications  or  copies  of  the  general  catalogue  may  be  obtained  from  the  Inter- 
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VT  OOP  809 
Horner,  James  T. 

Report  on  the  Need  for  Vocational  Technical  Schools  In  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  Legislative  Council,  Lincoln 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

NLC-139 

Pub  Date  - Nov64  54p. 

*V0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  *P0ST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  *EDUCATI0NAL  NEEDS;  AREA  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS;  *HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS;  ADMINISTRATOR  ATTITUDES;  SURVEYS;  GRADE  12;  *EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST; 

EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE;  QUESTIONNAIRES 
NEBRASKA 

To  review  the  vocat lonal -technical  education  program  In  Nebraska,  an  appointed  legislative  committee  mailed  a 
questionnaire  with  a letter  of  explanation  to  all  state  legislators  requesting  to  contact  communities  In  their 
districts  Interested  In  havinq  a vocational -technical  school  and  to  have  them  submit  relevant  Information.  A 
.questionnaire,  requesting  Information  about  the  senior  class,  was  conrpleted  by  school  administrators.  Of  the 
453  schools  contacted  comprising  almost  20, 000. high  school  seniors,  169  responded  (37.3  percent;,  borne  of  the 
results  were;  (1)  53.9  percent  of  all  1964  high  school  seniors  were  planning  to  go  to  college,  (2)  In  1963, 
only  42  percent  df  the  high  school  graduates  enrolled  In  standard  colleges,  and  less  than  3 percent  enrolled 
In  vocat lonal -technical  schools,  (3;  10  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  were  seriously  considering 
enrolllhg  In  the  vocational -technical  schools,  and  (4)  1,753  seniors  would  attend  a vocat lonal -technical 
school  If  one  were  located  In  their  area.  One  conclusion  was  that  administrators  are  overly  optimistic  in 
their  expectations  of  the  numbers  of  high  school  seniors  et. rolling  In  college.  Recommendations  include;  (’) 

The  scope  of  vocational  education  subject  matter  needs  to  be  broadened,  (2)  The  location  of 

vocat lonal -technical  programs  should  be  reasonably  close  to  all  citizens,  and  (3)  The  state  should  offer 

vocational -technical  education  on  a 12-month  basis.  (SL) 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NEBRASKA  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 


H04  SIATf 


AP.roL  LINCOLN  November,  I964 


Gentlemen: 


Report  No.  139  was  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Council  Comnittee  on 
Vocational  Technical  Schools,  composed  of  the  following  members:  Senators 

Fern  Hubbard  Orme,  chairman;  Kenneth  L.  Bowen,  Peter  H.  Claussen,  Thomas 
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PREFACE 


In  his  message  to  Congress,  February  20,  1961,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
stated  that, 

“The  basic  purpose  of  our  vocational  education  effort  is  sound  and 
sufficiently  broad  to  provide  a basis  for  meeting  future  needs.  How- 
ever, the  technological  changes  >rtiich  have  occurred  in  all  occupations 
call  for  a review  and  re-evaluation  of  these  Acts,  with  a view  toward 
their  modernization." 

jr 

The  National  Panel  of  Consultants,  “charged  with  the  responsibility  of 

reviewing  and  evaluating  the  current  National  Vocational  Education  Acts,  and 

making  recommendations  for  improving  and  redirecting  the  program,”  set  the 

stage  for  passage  of  the  most  comprehensive  vocational  legislative  measure 

ever  approved  by  Congress.  It  was  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Upon  signing  the  Act,  President  Johnson  remarked  that, 

“Education  is  the  key  to  o\ir  social  and  economic  and  technological  and 
moral  progress.. .Modem  demands  upon  labor  and  industry  require  new  skills 
and  an  up-grading  of  old  skills,  require  more  education  and  greater 
knowledge.. .Education  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  freedom.” 

The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  in  Seventy-Third  Session  heard  considerable 
debate  attesting  the  concern  of  legislators  and  layoen  for  Nebraskans  in  a 
cou?)lex  and  rapidly  changing  occupational  structure.  Numerous  proposals  to- 
ward expansion  of  the  State’s  efforts  in  vocational  education  were  presented. 

On  February  U,  1963>  a resolution  was  passed  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Legislative  Council  study  committee.  The  committee  was  charged, 

“to  study  the  needs  of  additional  vocational-technical  schools  in  Nebraska 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  report  shall  contain  recommendations  as  to  whether  other  vocational- 
technical  schools  should  be  established  in  Nebraska  and  if  otJier  schools 
should  be  established,  where  they  should  be  located.” 

The  writer  was  engaged  as  consultant  and  to  give  assistance  in  a research 
endeavor  toward  learning  Nebraska’s  Educational  Needs  for  the  World  of  Work. 
This  report  summarizes  the  study  and  other  activities  of  the  committee  along 
with  its  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
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’•Education  makes  people  more  productive  and  versatile# 

Productive,  versatile  people  will  build  a 
stronger  and  better  America.. 

The  biggest  single  problem  youth  have  in  Nebraska  today  is  that  of  qualify- 
ing  for,  landing  and  holding  a job  through  which  they  can  win  economic  security 
and  live  happy,  successful,  and  useful  lives  as  home  members,  workers,  and  * 
citizens# 

Today,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  our  labor  force  is  employed  in  professional, 
technical,  managerial,  official,  and  proprietor  occupations  combined — -those 
occupations  generally  requiring  a college  education.  The  remaining  75  - 80 
per  cent  is  employed  as  farmers,  industrial  workers,  sales  and  clerical  workers, 
and  in  other  non-professional  and  service  occupations#  In  spite  of  this,  most 
of  the  offerings  in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are  directed  toward  the 
professions  and  kindred  occupations,  and  over  80  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
these  institutions  are  enrolled  in  general  or  college  preparatory  programs# 

This  does  not  make  sense  I 

The  national  need  for  semiprofessional  and  technician  manpower  is  critical# 
The  National  Science  Foundation,  in  a I96I  study,  concluded  that  by  1970  the 
national  need  for  teclinicians  in  industry  alone  would  exceed  1,262,000.  This 
figure,  contrasted  with  the  630,000  employed  in  i960,  indicates  that  the  supply 
must  be  doubled  by  1970. ..No  more  than  35,000  technicians  will  be  produced  at 
the  current  annual  rate  of  production  from  all  sources  (junior  colleges,  tech- 
nical institutes,  industry  training  programs,  and  armed  services  schools). 

In  addition,  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  as  government,  education,  and 
health  fields  employed  another  2k0,000  in  I96O,  and  this  figure  too  will 
double  by  1970.  Certainly  there  is  a challenge  here  I 

Not  enough  high  schools  offer  vocational  education.  The  National  Panel 
pointed  out  that  of  the  public  schools  surveyed,  only  5 per  cent  offered 
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Distributive  Educatiorij  only  9 per  cent.  Trade  and  Industrial;  and  less  than  50 
per  cent  offered  Homemaking  or  Vocational  Agriculture* 

Vocational  education  programs  are  not  preparing  students  for  enough 
different  kinds  of  jobs*  A study  of  job  training  and  subsequent  employment 
showed  that  only  ten  boys  studied  vocational  agriculture  for  every  one  hundred 
employed  in  that  field*  Only  one  was  trained  in  Distributive  Education  for 
every  two  hundred  employed  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  only  one  in  Trades 
and  Industrial  education  for  every  220  en^loyees  in  that  field* 

In  spite  of  serious  unemployment  over  the  nation,  thousands  of  specialized 
jobs  are  going  begging*  This  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  times*  Jobs  in 
specialized  fields  cannot  be  filled*  These  include  in  addition  to  professional, 
such  skilled  and  semi-professional  positions  as  engineering  technicians,  social 
and  institutional  workers,  nurse *s  aids,  draftsmen,  secretaries,  machinists, 
plant,  animal  and  machinery  technicians,  cabinet  makers,  vriiolesale  and  retail 
employees,  as  well  as  operators  of  electronic  computers  and  machine  bookkeeping 
systems* 

Many  of  the  present  jobless  have  been  replaced  by  machines*  The  fact 
about  automation  is  that  •J^ile  it  eliminates  some  jobs,  it  creates  new  ones* 

The  tragedy  comes  idien  the  public  and  public  officials  have  not  adjusted  to 
the  new  vocational  demands* 

We  cannot  a^low  machines  to  displace  men,  either  in  agriculture  or  industiy, 
without  providing  those  men  with  the  opportunity  to  find  and  qualify  for  other 
employment*  We  cannot  allow  it  simply  because  it  deals  with  the  welfare  of 
human  beings,  with  the  future  of  our  resources  and  our  youth  and  adult  citizens, 
with  principles  and  ideals  relating  to  human  dignity  and  with  values  we  regard 
as  vitally  important*  With  a more  complex  occupational  structure,  there  is 
less  less  need  for  unskilled  workers*  New  occupations  which  call  for 
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specialized  abilities  are  developing  steadily#  The  most  rapidly  expanding 
occupations  require  the  most  education  and  training#  It  is  important  that  the 
training  demands  of  a dynamic  economy  be  understood  and  that  the  severe  penalty 
on  the  individual  without  occupational  education  in  today’s  competition  be 
recognized#  Vocational  education  materially  reduces  unemployment# 

Schools  that  continue  to  educate  yo  h alone  are  doing  little  more  than 
playing  at  occupational  education#  Any  serious  effort  at  irr5>roving  the  economy 
of  a community  and  the  lot  of  its  people  must  include  adult  education#  Hie 
average  en^iloyee  will  need  to  be  prepared  or  retrained  for  entiy  into  three 
different  jobs  in  his  lifetime#  The  average  employee  wiiJ.  continue  to  work 
for  about  20  years  morej  he  is  working  today  without  systematic  education  for 
his  occupation  or  with  training  secured  nearly  20  years  ago# 

The  » disaster  gap”  in  the  Nebraska  (and  the  U#  S,)  educational  program 
is  the  opening  between  citizens  with  little  education  and  the  well-educated 
ones*  Our  society  can  no  longer  operate  efficiently  with  the  four  year  educa- 

m 

tional  gap  between  the  high  school  graduate  and  the  college  graduate# 

TER?4IN0L0Gr 

Advancements  in  science  and  technology,  leading  to  higher  degrees  of 
mechanization  and  automation,  call  for  individuals  with  a higher  level  of 
education— —technicians#  The  terra  technician  education  generally  refers  to 
post-high  school  programs,  generally  of  two  years  duration  emphasizing  science 
and  te*' .inology  which  prepares  one  for  a number  of  closely  related  occupations# 
Vocatl.onal  education  prepares  one  for  a specific  occupation.  Both,  hov/ever, 
may  be  provided  in  the  upper  high  school  grades#  They  may  be  offered  on  a 
full-time  or  part-time  basis,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  length#  These  programs 
fill  a gap  between  the  high  school  diploma  and  the  baccalaureate  degree# 

♦ 

1 

! 
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GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

Considerations  of  the  committee  involved  the  principles  of: 

(1)  Economic  development  enh^ced  by  vocational  education 

(2)  Educational  opportunity  as  a state  responsibility 

(3)  Concentration  and  maximizing  of  resources 
(ii)  Minimizing  duplication 

(5)  Long-range  planning 

(6)  CoiT5)rehensive  program 

(7)  Proximity 

(8)  Interest 

(9)  Equity 


COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 

Five  committee  meetings  were  held.  Minutes  of  the  meetings  are  on  file 
at  the  Legislative  Council.  The  first,  in  addition  to  fonnulating  committee 
procedures  regarding  research  and  visitations,  centered  around  interests  as 
expressed  by  representatives  from  the  University  and  the  Junior  Colleges,  The 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education  summarized  pertinent  legal  and 
financial  metters*  Consultative  and  research  plans  were  outlined.  Relevant 
literature  was  reviewed  and  made  available  for  study  by  committee  members. 

The  second  meeting  gave  attention  to  interests  of  private  schools  and 
colleges  as  related  to  vocational  technical  education.  A number  of  representa- 
tives made  presentations  before  the  committee. 

The  third  and  fourth  sessions  were  devoted  to  visitations  and  hearings 
in  16  Nebraska  communities  expressing  an  interest  in  and/or  appearing  to  be 
logical  sites  for  vocational  technical  schools. 

The  recommendations  were  drawn  up  and  the  report  approved  at  the  fifth 
and  final  meeting  of  the  committee. 
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In  addition  to  formal  meetings,  a study  of  the  needs  as  viewed  by  school 
administrators  was  conducted©  The  summary  appears  in  Chapter  II#  Individual 
committee  members  studied  related  literature  and  visited  with  persons  familiar 
with  vocational  technical  programs  in  other  states.  Others  participated  in 
meetings  where  vocational  education  was  the  theme.  Consultation  was  held  with 
professional  educators  including  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  Dean  of  Junior  Colleges  and  Coordinator  of  State  Colleges*  Also 
the  Director  of  the  Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School,  and  this  writer 
accompanied  the  committee  to  each  community  »diere  hearings  were  held. 

Hearings  were  conducted  in  the  following  towns: 


Alliance 
Broken  Bow 
Chadron 
Columbus 
Curtis 


Grand  Island 
Hastings 
McCook 
Norfolk 
North  Platte 


Ogallala 

Omaha 

O’Neill 

Scottsbluff 

Sidney 

Wahoo 


Legislators  in  the  respective  districts  were  contacted  prior  to  the  visits 
ai\d  had,  along  with  local  leaders,  made  necessary  arrangements  for  the  hearing**. 
In  addition,  they  had  assembled  local  information  requested  by  the  committee 
related  to  the  following  questions: 


To  what  extent  can  the  community  provide  part-time  work  for  school  enrollees? 

What  transportation  facilities  are  available? 

What  are  the  recreational  facilities  which  would  be  available  to  school  enrollees? 

What  housing  facilities  are  available? 

IVhat  building  facilities  and/or  building  sites  are  available  to  the  state  in 

your  community;  and  >rtiat  will  be  the  cost,  if  any,  to  the  state  of  Nebraska? 

To  what  extent  will  the  churches  care  for  the  religious  needs  of  enrollees? 

Can  the  community  provide  for  the  fire  and  police  protection  of  all  school 
property? 

What  number  of  students  can  be  accomodated  without  the  state  being  forced  to 
erect  special  domatory  facilities? 

To  what  extent  has  your  entire  community  evidenced  an  interest  in  having  a 
vocational  technical  school? 

Do  you  have  available  any  special  studies  indicating  the  interest  and  need  for 
post-high  school  vocational  technical  education  in  your  community  and 
surrounding  .areas?  (Industrial  and  student  needs  and  interests)* 

The  Committee  has  viewed  its  task  as  a vast  one  and  has  taken  seriously 

its  responsibility  to  fulfill  a great  need.  Likewise,  the  attitudes,  recep lions. 
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and  effortc  in  local  communities  toward  analyzing  real  occupational  education 
needs  as  a basis  for  first  class  educational  programs  for  first  class  citizens 
have  been  gratifying*  Although,  much  beyond  the  confines  of  this  report, 
impressive  study  results,  brochures  and  other  factual  data  were  presented  and 
are  on  file*  There  appeared  to  be  unanimous  support  in  each  community  that 
additional  vocational  schools  need  to  be  established*  It  appeared  also  that 
nearly  every  community  visited  could  Justify  the  need  for  a school  in  that 
community  at  this  time* 

Each  community  was  scrutinized  in  light  of  the  following  factors  and  their 
relevance  to  the  establishment  of  area  vocational  technical  schools: 

1*  Employment  potential  and  the  number  of  occupations  for  which  training 
is  to  be  offered* 

2*  Number  of  high  school  students,  dropouts  and  adult  students,  in  the 
geographic  area  to  be  served* 

3*  Extent  of  student  interest  in  the  vocational  offerings  of  the  area 
vocational  school* 

[j.*  Size  and  nature  of  geographic  area  to  be  served* 

Extent  of  voter  approval  of  the  school  in  the  geographic  area* 

6*  Extent  of  industrial  support  for  the  school  in  the  geographic  area* 

7*  Amount  of  taxable  wealth  in  the  geographic  area* 

8*  Type  of  legal  governing  body  for  the  school* 

9*  Type  of  administration  for  the  school* 

10*  Number  and  types  of  training  agencies  already  to  the  geographic  area* 

11,  Other  features  facilitating  efficient  operation  of  the  school* 

(e*g,,  professional  services). 
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CliAPTER  II 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  lil^TEREST  AND  INTENT  OF 
NEBRASKA  SENIORS  ACCORDINU  TO  SCHOOL  AR-III'IISTRATORS 

Recogniziiig  that  educa/6ioil^and  training  are  sound  investments  in  people^ 
Nebraskans  are  asking  themselves,  how  wiP  the  8 out  of  10  now  in  grade  school 
who  will  not  complete  college,  fare  in  the  changing  world  of  woiic? 

This  study  was  an  attempt  to  shed  light  upon  the  subject  of  interest  in 
the  needs  for  vocational  programs  in  order  to  make  possible  wiser  decisions  on 
the  part  of  Nebraska  legislators,  educators  and  others  engaged  in  modernizing 
and  expanding  vocational  technical  education*-}^ 

Procedure 

A one-page  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  senators,  along  vdth  a brief  letter 
of  explanation  over  the  signature  of  Senator  Fern  Hubbard  Ormo,  Chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Council  Committee  on  Vocational-Technical  Schools,  (See  Form  I and 
11  ^PP®J^dix  A,)  Legislators  solicited  and  returned  information  from  school 
administrators  in  their  districts,. 

An  arbitrary  division  of  the  state  into  six  geographical  areas  was  made. 
The  data  wore  analyzed  by  areas  and  totals  for  tlie  State,  Figure  1 shows 
delineations  of  the  six  areas  along  with  a dot  v/ithin  counties  to  represent 
oacli  responding  school. 


i^Cortain  limitations  need  to  be  made  very  clear  at  this  point.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  the  inlormation  requested,  some  of  the  data  are  subjective.  No  claim 
is  made  for  representativeness.  It  must  bo  recognized  that  strong  interest  in 
gainj.ng  vocational  programs  in  certain  areas  may  have  influenced  the  responses. 
There  is  no  thought  that  this  study  should  serve  as  the  sole  basis  for  establish- 
ing vocational  programs,  and  certainly  not  vocational-technical  schools.  Other 
factors,  to  be  mentioned  later  in  the  report,  are  quite  as  important. 

Acknowledgments:  Data  collection  forms  were  sent  by  the  Legislative 

Council  Committee j legislators  forrwarded  the  fonns,  school  administrators 
supplied  informationj  Charles  Eggers,  M,G.  McCi  eight  and  H,W,  Deems,  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  advised  and  aided  in  tabulation  and  preliminary  analysis. 
The  writer  is  grateful  to  those  mentioned.  However,  he  assumes  full  responsibility 
for  the  report. 
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Area  1 includes  11  extreme  western  coxintieo,  referred  to  as  biao  rarihandle 
area* 

Area  2 includes  21  range  area  counties  referred  to  as  the  North  Central 
area* 

Area  3 includes  17  Northeast  area  counties* 

Area  i;  includes  20  South  Central  area  counties. 

Area  5 includes  21  Southeastern  area  counties. 

Area  6 includes  3 counties  surrounding  Omaha  (i,e.,  Douglas,  Sai'py  and 
Washington)  and  is  referred  to  as  the  Omaha  area* 

Data  were  received,  analyzed  and  are  herowitli  presented  froin  37*3  percent, 
or  169  of  the  ii53  secondary  schools  in  Nebraska.  Statewide  figures  required 
for  projections  were  obtained  from  the  Research  Section  of  the  State  Dopni't- 
ment  of  Education* 
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Results 

• i 

During  the  school  year  1963-^1+,  19^620  seniors  were  enrolled.  Of  liSse 
9,882  were  boys  and  9,738  were  girls.  A sample  of  i|2.1  percent  of  the  boys  and 
iA»0  percent  of  the  girls,  totaling  a lil#6  percent  sample  was  drawn.  The  data 
were  projected  to  cover  the  entire  senior  enrollment,  both  at  the  state  and  a 
area  levels.  In  calculating  percentages  and  projecting  from  several  samples 
to  the  whole,  slight  deviations  occurred  due  to  "rounding  off".  Table  I shows 
the  percentages  of  all  Nebraska  senior  boys  and  girls  represented  in  the  sample 
by  geographical  areas.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  lowest  percentage  of  re- 
sponse was  from  Area  5 in  which  the  Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  (NVTS) 
is  located. 


Table  I.  Percentages  of  All  Senior  Boys  and  Girls  Represenred  in  the 

Sample,  by  Area 


AREAS 

PERCENTAGES 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Area  1 

56.7 

55.1 

55.9 

Area  2 

h9.5 

51.6 

50.6 

Area  3 

ItO.S 

39.k 

lj0.0 

Area  I4. 

31.8 

31.3 

31.5 

Area  $ 

28.1 

26.9 

27.5 

Area  6 

57.8 

55.9 

56.8 

State 

1^2.1 

ia.o 

1^1.6 
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According  to  tlie  school  administrators,  53*9  percent  of  all  seniors  are 


planning  to  go  to  college.  There  is  apparently  very  little  difference  between 


the  total  college-going  rate  of  boys  and  girls,  5U.3  and  53*5  percent  respec 
tively.  However,  with  the  exception  of  Areas  5 and  6 higher  proportions  of 


^ girls  plan  to  attend  college.  See  Table  II. 

I * 

Ihe  53 • 9 percent  of  seniors  planning  to  attend  college  is  in  striking  con- 

i 

trast  with  Olenny's  figure  of  35*9  percent  as  a maxlimim  college-going  rate  for 
; Nebraska  in  1959*^  Schindler  reported  that  percent  of  the  1962  Nebraska 

graduates  enrolled^.  The  high  proportion  planning  to  attend  college  is  also  in 
i contrast  with  1*1.9  percent  of  the  1963  graduates  >rtio  enrolled  from  the  same 


Schools.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  53«9  percent  college-going  rate  will  material- 
ize; IN  WHIC5I  CASE  vocational  programs  become  relatively  more  important  than  in- 


dicated in  this  report. 


Table  II#  Percentages  of  1963  Seniors  Who  Enrolled  in  Standard  Colleges  and 

1961*  Seniors  Planning  to  Go  to  College  , by  Area 


AREAS 

1961* 

Percentages  Planning  to  Enroll 

' 1963 

Percentages  Enrolled 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Total 

Area  1 

57.1) 

63.5 

60.3 

38.1 

Area  2 

1*2.6 

51.1* 

i*7.3 

35.2 

Area  3 

1*6.1* 

1*7.1* 

1*6.8 

29.0 

Area  U 

51*.2 

55.7 

5i*.9 

U1.9 

Area  5 

1*7.7 

1*5.9 

I16.8 

1*2.5 

Area  6 

67.1* 

61.0 

61*#3 

1*9.8 

State 

Sl*.3 

53.5 

53.9 

1*1.9 

^lenny,  Lyman  A.,  The  Nebraska  Study  of  Higher  Education,  The  Nebraska  Legis- 
ts lative  C ounvcil,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  I961,’  compute d from  statistics  p,p. 11-12 
^Schindler,  W.A.,  ‘’Nebraska  School  Enrollment  Brief'*,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Lincoln,  Nebr,  December,  1963  p. 
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Only  in  the  Omaha  Area  did  one  half  of  last  year’s  seniors  enroll  in  col- 
lege 8. percent).  In  the  Northeast  Area  a low  29.0  percent  of  last  year’s 
seniors  enrolled  in  a standard  college.  According  to  administrators  no  area 
has  less  than  I4.6.8  percent  of  this  year’s  seniors  planning  to  enroll  in  college. 
Both  the  Omaha  and  Panhandle  areas  reported  more  than  60  percent.  The  fact  that 
10^572  of  Nebraska’s  seniors  plan  to  attend  standard  colleges,  along  with  nnm— 
ber  and  percentage  breakdowns  by  sex  and  by  area  are  presented  in  Table  AI  of 
the  Appendix. 

While  only  1^2  percent  of  last  year’s  seniors  enrolled  in  standard  colleges 
less  than  3 percent  enrolled  in  vocational-technical  schools.  The  North  Central 
Area  led  with  a ii.it  percent  enrollment  in  vocational  schools,  and  the  South 
Central  Area  had  a low  1,3  percent.  Between  these  two  figures  the  Panhandle 
Area  had  3.8jj  the  Northeast  Area  had  3*6,  Omaha  Area  3*5>  and  the  Southeastern 
Area  2.it. 

In  contrast  with  the  2.9  percent  of  last  ysar’s  seniors  vho  enrolled  in 
vocational  schools . (shown  in  Table  III)  it  was  reported  that  10  percent,  199ii 
of  the  present  senior  group,  are  seriously  considering  enrolling  in  NVTS  or 
some  other  vocational  school.  More  than  900  seniors  were  reportedly  considering 
enrolling  in  NVTS,  That  is  almost  twice  the  current  enrollment  of  the  school. 
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Table  m.  Percentages  of  Seniors  Planning  to  Attend  and  Last  Yearns  Senions 

Who  Eiirolled  in  a Vocational  School,  by  Area 


Numbers  and  Percentages  Planning  to  Enroll  Last  Year»s 

AREAS  NVTS  Other  Total  Percentages 


Number  Percentage  Number  Percentage  Number  Percentage  Enrolled 


Area 

1 

96 

6.6 

137 

9Ji 

233 

26.0 

3.8 

Area 

2 

73 

5.8 

55 

li.5 

128 

10.3 

hJi 

Area 

3 

190 

6.1 

338 

10,6 

528 

16.7 

3*6 

Area 

h 

2li9 

7Ji 

130 

3.8 

379 

11.2 

1.3 

Area 

257 

5.0 

267 

5.2 

524 

10,2 

24 

Area 

6 

hh 

0.85 

158 

3.0 

202 

3.9 

3.5 

State 

909 

1;.6 

1085 

5.5 

19^ 

10.0 

2.9 

A factor  of  considerable  concern  is  that  of  the  limited  clientele  for  which 
vocational-technical  programs  in  Nebraska's  public  institutions  have  been  pro- 
vided* This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  programs  for  women.  Hundreds 
of  youiig  women  become  wage  earners,  both  prior  to  and  after  marriage,  The 
National  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  reported  that  3j»000,000 
women  will  switch  from  housework  to  jobs,  1960-1970,  These  wives,  mothers  and  *■ 
widows  will  also  need  marketable  skills  in  the  decade  ahead# 

Figure  2 depicts  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  seniors  seriously  consid- 
ering enrollment  at  NVTS,  by  area.  Only  20  girls  in  the  entire  state,  less 
than  three-tenths  of  one  percent,  plan  to  pursue  vocational  education  at  NVTS# 
Figure  3 page  13  reveals  that  more  girls  than  boys  (6 #3  percent'  of  all  girls 
and  li.8  percent  of  a1 1 boys  plan  to  attend  other  vocational  schools).  For  ad- 
ditional details  on  seniors  considering  enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational 
Technical  School  and  those  planning  to  enroll  in  other  vocational  schools,  by 
sex  and  by  areas,  see  Tables  All  and  AIH  respectively  in  the  Appendix. 
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Number  of  Seniors  Seriously  Considering  Enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational 

Technical  School,  by  Sex  and  by  Area* 


I'hmber  of  Seniors  Planning  to  Attend  a Vocational  School  Other  Than  Nebraska 
Vocational-Technical  School,  hy  Sex  and  by  Area. 
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A number  of  administrstors  provided  unsolicited  comments  pointing  up  the 
need  for  more  vocational  education  in  more  p3.aces^  for  more  people  in  more 
kinds  of  jobs*  Several  excerpts  follow: 

“I  have  been  in  the  public  schools  for  many  years,  for  the  most  part  as 
an  administrator,  and  I am  firmly  convinced  that  one-half  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  our  high  schools  should  be  devoted  to  technical  and  voca- 
tional education. 

Too  large  a percent  of  our  students  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college  and 
another  large  percent  cannot  go  on.  Their  high  school  education  is 
practically  worthless  as  far  as  training  them  for  a position  or  occupa- 
tion wherein  they  can  make  a decent  living  in  adult  life*  , , » 

We  could  have  five  times  the  number  of  vocational  schools  that  we  now 
have,  scattered  over  1iie  state  and  they  would  be  filled , oat  I sure- 
ly hope  the  state  can  provide  seversil  • « , We  need  them  very,  very 
much,” 

would  like  to  see .a  system  of  technical  schools  developed  on  the 
high  school  level  , . • High  school  drop-outs  need  opportunities  for 
vocational  education,'* 

Several  suggested  that,  "Milford  is  in  a poor  location  . « and  that, 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  woifLd  enroll  or  how  much  value  it  would  be. 
More  would  be  used  if  available,"  "I  know  others  would  attend  if  other  schools 
were  available,"  "Placing  of  a school  in  an  area  would  build  interest," 

One  man  put  it  thusly;  "The  choice  appears  to  be  college  or  nothing, 
Milford  seems  as  remote  as  the  moon,  they  suppose  it's  there  but  no  one  ever 
goes  there," 

Projections  were  made  from  administrators'  responses  to  the  question  of 
how  many  seniors  would  attend  a vocational-technical  school  if  facilities  were 
located  in  their  area  of  the  state.  Figure  ii  and  Appendix  Table  AIV  indicate 
that  1753  would  enroll  - - three  times  the  present  naaxinrum  capacity  of  the 
Milford  facility. 


Numbers  of  Seniors  Who  Would  Attend  a Vocational-Technical  School  If  It  Were 

in  Their  Area® 
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IRiere  \ia.3  a positive  relationship,  excepting  the  Omaha  area,  between  dis- 
tance of  the  area  from  NVTS  and  proportions  who  would  attend  if  a vocational 
program  were  available  in  their  area.  That  is,  administrators  in  the  Panhandle 
reported  that  21  percent  would  attend,  the  North  Central  1?  percent  and  so  on 
in  descending  order. 

A question  closely  related  to  that  of  location  of  vocational  schools  is, 
how  many  seniors  would  enroll  in  NVTS  but  cannot  due  to  a lack  of  finance.?  A 
number  greater  than  that  currently  attending  NVTS,  $91  were  discouraged  because 
of  financial  limitations.  See  Figure  S3  page  1?  for  graphic  presentation  of 
this  information.  Also  for  details  by  sex  and  area  see  Appendix  Table  AV. 

Comments  such  as  the  following  by  administrators  left  little  doubt  that  a 
number  of  potential  registrants  were  discouraged  because  of  the  limited  capac- 
ity of  present  vocational  education  facilities: 

'*A  year  ago  four  of  our  senior  boys  inquired  about  attending  Milford, 
but  they  were  behind  on  reservations  then.  . • The  year  before  that 
five  boys  would  have  attended  Milford  had  tliey  been  able  to  gain  ad- 
mission.” 

Another  admins trator  asked,  ”Is  there  really  any  question  about  the  need 
for  more  vocational  programs  ? It  seems  quite  obvious  if  the  waiting  list  is 
so  long  at  Jiilford,  and  I personally  know  of  several  v;ho  would  enroll  if  it 
were  not  for  a waiting  list.  Don’t  be  overly  conservative  in  this  matter  of  in- 
investing in  the  youth  of  Nebraska.” 

Table  IV,  pages  18-19  presents  a recapitulation  of  responses  of  school  ad- 
ministrators relative  to  interest  and  intent  of  Nebraska’s  high  school  seniors 
tov:ard  enrolling  in  colleges  and  vocational  schools.  The  data  appear  by  geo- 
graphical area  and  by  sex. 
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Table  IV-.  Interest  and  Intent  of  Seniors 

and  Vocational  Schools, 


FACTORS 

NUMBERS  AND 

Seniors 

AREA  1 

AREA  2 

AREA  3 

Planning  to  go  * . Boys 
to  College  Girls 

Total 

Percentage 

1 

B 0 T ? ^ 

U52 

883 

60 

B G T ^ 

251 

327 

578 

h7 

1 

B G T % 

760 

726 

ll;86 

kl 

Considering  Boys  j 90 

Enrolling  Girls  \ 6 

69 

h 

73 

6 

a85 

5 

190 

6 

^t  Milford  Total 

96 

Percentage 

7 

Planning  to  Boys 

7U 

22 

33 

55 

5 

153 

185 

338 

U 

Attend  Vocation-  Girls 

63 

al  School  Other  Total 

137 

than  at  Percentage 

Milford 

9 

Who  Would  Boys 

217 

^62 

5I1 

216 

17 

310 

66 

376 

12 

Attend  Vocation-  (jirls 

87 

al  School  in  Total 

30h 

Their  Area  Percentage 

21 

Who  Could  Not  Boys 

69 

83 

12 

95 

8 

126 

3 

129 

h 

Enroll  in  NVTS  Girls 

16 

Because  of  Total 

85 

Finances  Percentage 

^ 6 

NUMBERS  IN  SAMPLE-»H(-  ?5l  7U  lii62  588  637  1225  I638  1532  3170 


■m-To  nearest  percent:  some  deviation  occurred  due  to  rounding-off  in  calculating 
and  projecting  percentages. 

^ NOT  Totals:  some  seniors  were  included  in  more  than  one  category  while  others 
were  not  included  at  all. 
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Relative  to  Enro3J.ing  in  Colleges 
by  Area  and  by  Sex 


P E R C E N 

T A G E S++ 

AREA  k 

AREA  5 

AREA  6 

TOTAL 

B G 

G T ^ 

~B  G % 

"T — G f 

919 

1227 

1777 

5365 

9h3 

1191 

1568 

5207 

1862 

2llL8 

331+5 

10572 

55 

1+7 

61+ 

51+ 

2ii6 

257 

1+2 

889 

3 

0 

2 

20 

2h9 

257 

1+1+ 

909 

7 

5 

1 

5 

76 

96 

1+9 

1+70 

51+ 

17.1 

109 

615 

130 

267 

158 

1085 

k 

5 

3 

6 

299 

185 

175 

131(8 

1+5 

97 

56 

1(05 

3U+ 

282 

231 

1753 

10 

6 

5 

9 

/ 

19 

121 

1+2 

520 

3 

30 

7. 

71 

82 

I5l 

1+9 

591 

2 

3 

1 

3 

H — 

1696  1693  3389  : 

2573  2595  5167 

2637  2570  5207 

9882  9738  19620 

' i 
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Nebraska  Vocational-Technical  School. 
Auto  Body  Technology 
Auto  Mechanics 
Building  Construction 
Diesel 
Drafting 
Electronics 


to  indicate  the  numbers  of  seniors 
in  certain  specific  programs.  The  list 

currently  offered  at  the 

Electrical 
Data  Processing 
Metals 

Air-Conditioning 
Welding  and  Ifetallurgy 


School  administrators  were  requested 
1^0  would  be  interested  in  enrolling 
specified  only  the  11  subject  matter  fields  or  course 

They  are: 


The  greatest  interest  reported  was  in  Auto  Mechanics  Technology  with 
percent  or  679  seniors.  A very  close  second^  with  3*3  percent,  or  6U0  seniors 
was  in  the  "others"  category.  Although  many  administrators  merely  inserted  a 
figure,  there  were  l8  different  subjects  specified.  They  included  the  follow- 
ing: Agriculture,  Auctioneering,  Business,  Commercial,  Clerical  and  Secretarial 
Commercial  Art,  Communications,  Cosmetology,  Computer  Repair,  Dental  Technology 
Distribution,  Equipment  Operation,  Masonry,  Nursing,  Printing,  Refrigeration, 


and  Wood  Finishing. 

The  relatively  new  field  of  Data  Processing  ranked  second  in  specified  in- 
terest among  seniors.  Two  percent  or  392  seniors  were  reported  to  be  interest- 
ed in  enrolling  in  such  a course.  Third,  with  1.9  percent,  38?  seniors  were 
reported  to  be  interested  in  enrolling  in  a program  of  vocational  education  in 
Auto  Body  Technology = Electronics,  Drafing  and  Diesel  Technology  were  ranked 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth.  Each  received  1.3  percent  or  256,  2l|6  and  21+5  inter- 
ested seniors  respectively. 

Welding  and  Metallurgy  Technology  was  rated  a close  seventh  with  1.2  per- 
cent or  237  seniors  interested,  A 1.1  percent  placed  Building  Construction 
Technology  in  eighth  position,  with  2li+  interested  seniors.  Dropping  to  less 
than  one  hundred  interested  seniors  were  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  placed  pro- 
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grams  as  follow;  Electrical  99j  Metals  66,  and  Aii*-Conditioning  Teohnolopy  i;0 
or  0.5l,  0,3h  percent  of  the  seniors  respectively.  The  above  data,  as  well  as 
area  distribution  of  interest  in  various  programs,  is  presented  in  Table  V, 
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Results  by  Area 


Area  1 - Panhandle 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  senior  boys  and  55  percent  of  the  senior 
girls  or  a total  of  ^6  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  were  included  in 
the  Panhandle  area  sample  (Table  I,  p.8)e  Approximately  60  percent  of  these 
senior  students  were  planning  to  go  to  college*  This  was  second  only  to  the 
Omaha  area  with  6h  percent*  Projected  numbers  and  boy— girl  ratio  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Appendix  Table  AI,  page  37#  Table  p*  9 shows  the  60  percent 
figure  in  striking  contrast  with  38  percent  of  last  year*s  seniors  who  went 
to  standard  colleges* 

The  number  of  seniors  considering  enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational 
Technical  school  was  96*  Most  of  them, 90  were  boys*  Percentagewise  Area  1 
with  6*6  followed  only  the  South  Central  area  with  For  specific  figures 
see  Table  All,  p,  37* 

Seventy-four  boys,  9*9  percent  and  63  girls,  8*9  percent  or  a total  of 

4 

94)1  percent  of  the  seniors  in  Area  1 plan  to  attend  vocational  schools  other 

than  Milford*  Only  the  Northeast  area  reported  a higher  percentage  (10,6) 

* 

planning  to  enroll  in  other  vocational  schools.  The  I6  percent  planning  to 
enroll  in  all  vocational  schools  is  in  contrast  with  3*8  percent  of  last 
year’s  graduates  who  enrolled* 

Compared  to  the  96  who  plan  to  attend  NVTS,  30li  would  enroll  if  it  vere 
in  their  area  according  to  the  administrators*  About  two  and  one-third  times 
as  many  boys  and  li;,5  times  as  many  girls  would  attend.  Appendix  Table  AIV, 
P#38  shows  the  specific  percentages  and  projected  numbers*  Area  1 reported 
the  highest,  21  percent  of  seniors  in  this  category* 

Financial  reasons  will  keep  almost  as  many  (85)  Panhandle  area  students 
from  attending  the  school  at  Milford  as  the  96  who  now  plan  to  attend.  See 
Appendix  Table  AV,  p*  39*  In  this  category  only  the  North  Central  area  with 
7,6  percent  exceeds  the  5,8  percent  in  the  Panhandle* 

In  terms  of  subject  matter  interest  in  the  Panhandle  area,  Auto  Mechanics 
technology.  Data  Processing,  Auto  Body,  Electronics,  and  Diesel  technology 
ranked  highest.  See  Table  V,  p,  22, 
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Area  2 « North  Central 

The  North  Central  area  of  the  state  yielded  a $1  percent  sample,  $0  pejv 
cent  of  the  boys,  52  percent  of  the  girls  (Table  I,  p,  8)»  Table  II,  p. 
shows  that  1|7  percent  of  the  students  were  planning  to  attend  college.  Thirty- 
five  percent  had  attended  last  year.  Specifics  on  boy-girl  ratio  and  project- 
ed numbers  are  on  pags  37, Table  AI  in  the  Appendix* 

Although  the  North  Central  area  actually  enrolled  a higher  proportion 
than  any  other  area,  percent)  as  shown  in  Table  III,  p«Uonly  about  10 

percent,  5i>8  and  of  the  seniors  plan  to  enroll  in  NVTS  and  other  voca- 
tional schools  respectively.  Details  on  this  item  as  well  as  the  following 
are  presented  in  Appendix  Tables  AI  through  A V, 

For  students  'who  would  attend  a vocational-technical  school  if  it  were 
in  their  area  of  the  state,  the  figure  was  17 percent.  This  was  second 
only  to  the  Panhandle  area  with  21  percent. 

With  7«6  percent  Area  2 is  highest  in  proportion  of  students  who  would 
enroll  in  a vocational  school  but  could  not  because  of  financial  reasons* 

Auto  Mechanics  technology.  Data  Processing,  Electronics,  Welding  and 
Metallurgy  and  Diesel  technology  were  high  interest  programs  in  Area  2, 

Table  V,  p*  22* 


i 


Area  3 - Northeast 
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Forty-one  percent  of  the  senior  boys  and  39  percent  of  the  senior  girls, 
or  a total  of  UO  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors,  were  included  in  the 
Northeast  area  sample  (Table  I,  p,  0)*  Approximately  h7  percent  of  these 
senior  students  were  planning  to  go  to  college » Such  a low  rate  of  antici- 
pated college  enrollment  was  reported  in  only  one  other  area,  the  Southeast* 
Projected  numbers  and  boy-girl  ratio  can  be  obtained  frcsn  Appendix  Table  AI, 
page  37o  Table  II,  p,  9^  shows  the  k7  percent  figure  in  striking  contrast 
with  29  percent  of  last  year's  seniors  v^o  went  to  standard  colleges* 

The  number  of  seniors  considering  enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational- 
Technical  school  was  190*  Most  of  them,  18^  were  boys.  Percentagewise  Area 
3 with  6*1  followed  only  the  South  Central  and  Panhandle  areas  with  7 oh  and 
6*6  respectively*  For  specific  figures  see  Table  All,  p*  37 « 

The  Northeast  area  reported  the  highest  percentage  (10*6)  and  greatest 
number  of  its  seniors  (338)  planning  to  enroll  in  vocational  schools  other 

than  Milford*  That  is,  1^3  boys,  9*3  percent  and  185  girls,  12*1  percent* 

* 

The  16*7  percent  planning  to  enroll  in  all  vocational  schools  is  in  contrast 
with  3*6  percent  of  last  year's  graduates  v^o  enrolled* 

Conqjared  to  the  190  who  plan  to  attend  NVTS,  376,  or  about  two  times 
as  many  would  attend  if  it  were  in  their  area,  according  to  the  administrators* 
Appendix  Table  AIV,  p*38j  shows  the  specific  percentages  and  projected  niimbers* 
Area  3 reported  the  highest  number  of  seniors  in  this  category* 

Financial  reasons  will  keep  129  or  li  percent  of  the  Northeast  area  stu- 
dents from  attending  the  school  at  Milford*  See  Appendix  Table  A V,  p*39* 

In  this  category  only  the  North  Central  area  with  7*6  percent  and  the  Pan- 
handle area  with  5«8  percent  exceed  i|  percento 

In  terms  of  subject  matter  interest  in  the  Northeast  area.  Auto  Mechanics 
technology,  I^ta  Processing,  Auto  Body,  Diesel,  Electronics,  Welding  and  Ifetal- 
lurgy  technology  ranked  highest*  See  Table  V,  p.  22. 
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Area  i|  - South  Central 

Thirty-one  and  one-half  percent  of  all  high  school  seniors  were  inclu  in 
the  Area  1;  sample:  32  percent  of  the  senior  boys  and  31  percent  of  the  senior 
girls.  This  area  returned  the  second  smallest  proportion  (Table  I,  p*8  ) of 
any  area  in  the  state. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  these  senior  students  were  planning  to  go  to 
college®  This  was  exceeded  only  by  the  Omaha  and  Panhandle  areas  with  6h  per 
cent  and  60  percent  respectively®  Projected  numbers  and  boy-girl  ratio  can  be 
obtained  from  Table  AI,  page  • Table  II,  p»9  shows  +he  55  percent  figure  in 
contrast  v/ith  h2  percent  of  last  year’s  seniors  who  went  to  standard  colleges® 
The  number  of  seniors  considering  enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational- 
Technical  school  was  2li9#  All  except  3 them  were  boys®  Percentagewise 
Area  h led  all  other  areas  with  Numberwise  the  2k9  was  exceeded  only  by 

the  257  in  the  Southeastern  area,  wherein  NVTS  is  located.  For  specific  fig- 
ures see  Table' All,  p.37* 

Seventy-six  boys,  14,5  percent  and  514  girls,  3*2  percent  or  a total  of  130, 
3.8  percent  of  the  seniors  in  Area  k plan  to  attend  vocational  schools  other 

t 

than  Milford,  Only  the  Omaha  area  reported  a lower  percentage  (3.0)  planning 
to  enroll  in  other  vocational  schools.  Area  I4  reported  the  low  rate  of  1.3 
percent  of  last  year’s  graduates  attending  vocational  schools,  vdiile  11,2  per 
cent  of  this  year’s  seniors  were  reportedly  planning  to  enroll. 

Compared  to  the  2ii9  who  plan  to  attend  NVTS,  another  3kh  or  10  percent 
would  enroll  if  it  were  in  their  area  according  to  the  administrators.  Appen- 
dix Table  AIV,  p,38,has  the  specific  percentages  and  projected  numbers, 

Fixiancial  reasons  will  keep  2,14  percent,  or  82  South  Central  area  stu- 
dents from  attending  the  school  at  Milford,  See  Appendix  Table  A V,  p,  39* 

In  this  category  also,  only  the  Omaha  area  with  less  than  one  percent,  report- 
ed proportionately  fewer  seni  "’S  with  financial  limitations. 

In  terms  of  subject  matter  interest  in  Area  ii.  Auto  Mechanics  technology , 
Data  Processing,  Auto  Body,  Electronics,  Drafting  and  Diesel  technology  rank- 
ed highest.  See  Table  V,  p.  22. 


Area  5 - Southeast 
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The  Southeast  area  of  the  state  yielded  a low  27.5  percent  sample,  28 
percent  of  the  boys,  2?  percent  of  the  girls,  (Table  I,  p,  8),  Table  II,  p.9  , 
shows  that  h7  percent  of  the  students  were  planning  to  attend  college.  Only 
from  one  other  area,  the  Northeast,  was  such  low  college  enrollment  anticipat- 
ed,. Forty- two  and  one-half  percent  of  last  year’s  students  enrolled  in  stand- 
ard colleges,  according  to  administrators.  The  number  planning  to  go  to  col- 
lege, 2Ui8  was  exceeded  only  by  the  33il5  in  the  Omaha  area.  Specifics  on  boy- 
girl  ratio  and  projected  numbers  are  on  page  37,  Table  AI  in  the  Appendix, 

Although  the  Southeast  Area  actually  enrolled  2 ok  percent  of  last  year’s 
seniors  .in  vocational  schools,  10,2  percent,  as  shown  in  Table  III,  p,H  ^plan 
to  enroll  in  NVTS  (5  percent),  and  other  vocational  schools  (5«2  percent)  this 
year.  Details  on  this  item  as  well  as  the  following  are  presented  in  Appendix 
Tables  AI  through  A V, 

For  students  v^o  would  attend  a vocational- technical  school  if  it  were 

in  their  area  of. the  state,  the  figure  was  5,5  percent.  This  was  second  low 

« 

only  to  the  Omaha  Area  with  U.5  percent.  Since  NVTS  is  located  in  Area  it 
is  assumed  that  administrators  were  suggesting  the  need  for  even  closer  prox- 
imity to  vocational  programs. 

In  this  area  l5l^  or  3 percent  of  the  students  would  enroll  in  a vocation- 
al school  but  could  not  because  of  financial  reasons. 

Auto  Mechanics  technology.  Auto  Body,  Diesel,  Data  Processing  and  Welding 
and  Jfetallur^  technology  were  high  interest  programs  in  Area  5^  Table  V, 

p«  22t> 


Area  6 - Omaha  Area 

A total  of  57  percent  of  the  high  school  seniors  were  included  in  the 
Omaha  Area  sample  (Table  Ij  po8)*  This  represented  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  area*  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  senior  boys  and  ^6  percent  of  the  senior 
girls  were  represented.  Approximately  6i;  percent  of  these  senior  students 
were  planning  to  go  to  college.  This  was  also  the  highest  percentage  from  any 
area*  Projected  numbers  and  boy-girl  ratio  can  be  obtained  from  Appendix 
Table  AI,  page  37*  Table  n,  p*9  shovB  the  6h  percent  figure  in  contrast  with 
percent  of  last  year's  seniors  who  went  to  standard  colleges*  From  no 
other  area  did  more  than  l;2o5  percent  of  last  year's  seniors  pursue  college 

programs  * 

The  number  of  seniors  considering  enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational- 
Technical  school  was  a low  kh,  less  than  one  percent.  All  but  two  were  boys* 

For  specific  figures  see  Table  All,  p.  37® 

Forty— nine  boys,  1*8  percent  and  109  girls,  1|*3  percent  or  a total  of  l58 
or  3 percent  of  the  seniors  in  Area  6 plan  tc  atzend  v-/cational  schools  ooher 
than  Milford.  No  other  area  reported  so  low  a percentage  (3=?)  of  students 
planning  to  enroll  in  vocational  schools.  Of  last  year's  seniors  percent 
enrolled  in  vocational  programs. 

Compared  to  the  lUi  who  plan  to  attend  NVTS,  231  or  five  times  as  many 
would  enroll  if  it  were  in  their  area  according  to  the  administrators.  About 
four  times  as  many  boys  and  28  times  as  many  girls  would  attend*  Appendix 
Table  AIV,  p*58  shows  the  specific  percentages  and  projected  numbers*  Area  6 
reported  the  smallest  (U.5)  percentage  of  seniors  in  this  category* 

Financial  reasons  will  keep  only  1|9,  less  than  1 percent,  of  the  Omaha 
Area  students  from  attending  the  school  at  Milford,  See  Appendix  Table  A V, 
p*  39*  In  this  category  no  other  area  reported  so  small  a percentage  of  sen- 
iors with  financial  restrictions* 

Only  in  the  Omaha  Area  was  there  pronounced  interest  indicated  in  "other" 
subjects  than  those  listed  on  the  form.  Eleven  and  three- tenths  percent,  588 
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of  the  seniors  in  Washington^  Douglas  and  Sarpy  counties  reportedly  would  be 
interested  in  vocational  programs  not  currently  being  provided  at  Milford* 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  only  8 percent  of  the  interest  in  ” other"  programs  came 
from  outstate  Nebraska  could  be  attributed  to  a lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
possibilities  on  the  part  of  administrators  outside  the  Ctoiaha  Area*  In  terras 
of  specified  subject  matter  interest  in  the  ftnaha  Area,  Drafting  technology. 
Building  Construction,  Welding  and  Metallurgy  and  Data  Processing  technology 
ranked  highest*  See  Table  V,  p»  22® 
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Conclusions  and  Implications 
Drawn  frcaa  the  Study 

The  following  conclusions  and  implications  are  drawn  fi'cm  responses  of 

represent 

school  administrators  projected  to/  almost  twenty  thousand  seniors  in  I69  of 
Nebraska *s  secondary  schools: 

lo  Administrators  are  overly  optimistic  in  their  expectations  on  col- 
lege-going rate  of  hi^  school  seniors. 

According  to  administrators^  almost  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents in  each  area  were  planning  to  go  to  college.  Actually,  only  in  iho 
Omaha  Area  did  a figure  sqpproaching  one-half  (]i9.8)  of  last  yearns  graduates 
enroll.  In  the  other  five  areas  of  the  state  the  range  was  from  29  to 
percent.  The  state  average  of  administrators’  e^qsectancy  of  college  attend- 
ance was  Sk  percent  while  the  reported  actual  enrollment  was  only  1|2  percent, 
of  last  year’s  seniors. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  Nebraska  high  school  graduates  register  for 
college  but  newer  persist  to  complete  the  college  program,  or  even  the  first 
year.  Qlenny3  reported  that  less  than  one-half  complete  more  than  two  years. 
The  1955-59  average  college  drop-out  rate  after  initial  registration  for 
Nebraska  students  v;as  12.1i  percent.  Projecting  that  rate  to  this  year’s  sen- 
iors planning  to  enroll  in  college  yields  more  than  1300  college  bound  stu- 
ctents  will  not  continue  beyond  their  first  registration. 

Another  2h$0  seniors,  23.2  percent  will  congjiete  one  year  or  less  of 
college.  These  3750  students  are  obviously  inclined  toward  advanced  prepara- 
tion and  should  seek  sane  means  of  developing  saleable  skills.  Thus,  they 
rai^t  well  become  candidates  for  vocational-technical  education. 

.Such  statistics  point  to  the  need  for  effective  guidance  programs  on  the 

part  of  parents  and  in  the  secondary  sciiools  of  Nebraska.  The  counselor, 
viewed  as  the  most  competent  source  of  information  on  educational  and  occupa- 
tional matters,  needs  current  and  accurate  information  about  the  world  of  work. 

3Glenny,  o£.  cit.j  p. 
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They  should  have  test  and  biographical  data  on  each  student*  They  should  be 
able  to  help  young  people  decide  whether  they  can  or  cannot  succeed  in  a job 
or  in  advanced  training. 

While  others  may  instill  in  students  a false  desire  to  go  to  college^ 
ihe  counselor  advises  them  on  whether  they  can  make  it.  After  helping  there 
select  occupations  for  which  -they  may  be  best  suited  counselors  shoiad  advise 
as  to  whether  they  should  attend  a standard  college  or  pursue  acaie  other  pro- 
gram of  vocational  preparation, 

2,  The  scope  of  vocational  education  subject  matter  in  Nebraska 
needs  to  be  broadened. 

Administrators  indicated  quite  pointedly  that  if  esctencted  and  expanded 
programs  were  available  they  woiild  be  patronized,  and  that  certain  programs 
not  presently  being  provided  are  urgently  needed.  Analysis  of  occupational 
distribution  and  trends  of  the  labor  force  reflect  that  while  there  is  need 
to  extend  present  programs  to  more  people,  there  is  likewise  justification  for 
e^jansion  of  vocational  programs  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  Jobs*  Educa- 
tional programs  should  encompass  the  breadth  of  occupations  in  which  Nebraskans 
work* 

It  is  imperative  that  programs  preparing  youth  and  adults  for  productive 
occupational  life  reflect  trends  such  as  the  following: 

Greater  proportions  of  professional  managerial  and  technical  jobs  in 
all  fields  with  an  acconpanying  decrease  in  need  for  unskilled  labor- 
ers 

Increase  in  agricultural  service  and  technical  jobs;  fewer  farmers, 
but  with  greater  need  for  education  and  management  ability 
Increase  in  clerical,  bookkeeping,  data  processing,  sales  and  dis- 
tribution woric,  as  well  as  governmental,  home  and  family,  and  insti- 
tutional jobs 

Increase  in  skilled  craftsmen,  service  and  operative  jobs  in  the  trades* 
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Increasingly,  adults  are  demanding  that  educational  facilities  be  pro- 
vided for  them.  Ifen,  and  women  too,  particularly  when  they  go  back  to  work, 
need  courses  which  will  aid  them  in  their  jobs, 

3«  Vocational-technical  programs  should  be  provided  reasonably  close 
to  all  citizens e 

Studies  reveal  that  higher  rates  of  advanced  education  occur  in  proxiraity 
of  public  institutions.  The  importance  or  nearness  to  vocational  programs  was 
engjhasized  in  this  study  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  distance  an  area  is  frora 
the  present  vocational  schools,  the  stronger  was  the  response  that  students 
would  attend  if  such  were  in  their  area.  Four  times  the  number  of  students 
eurrently  enrolled  in  the  Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  would  enroll  in 
such  programs  if  the  geographical,  and  closely  related  financial  barriers  were 
not  present.  Geographical  distance,  eliminates  more  students  than  does  finan- 
cial limitation, 

J4.0  There  is  need  for  more  vocational  education  programs  at  boili  the 
hi^  school  and  post  high  school  levels. 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  Population,  I960,  Table  h7,  ^nore 
than  one-half,  52.3  percent  of  all  Nebraskans  25  years  of  age  or  more  did  not 
conplete  high  school,  (Only  6,8  percent  graduated  frcrni  college,)  Although 
inproving,  it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  Nebraska 
youth  still  does  not  finish  hi^  school. 

Organizational  structure  should  be  such  that  high  school  students,  hi^ 
school  drop-outs,  graduates  and  adults  can  capitalize  upon  opportunities  for 
training.  Those  who  are  employed  and  are  preparing  to  advance  on  their  pres- 
ent jobs  or  seek  more  favorable  enployment,  as  well  as  the  unemployed  who 
could  become  full-time  students  must  be  considered.  Those  with  physical,  men- 
tal, economic  or  other  handicaps  should  be  provided  for  as  well. 


It  may  be  most  desirable  to  provide  certain  types  of  programs  through 
local  comprehensive  secondary  schools^  while  others  with  high  equipment  require- 
ments and/or  limited  enrollment  potential  may  best  be  provided  through  new  or 
existing  facilities  on  an  area  basis*  Ihe  area  school  concept  should  be  con- 
sidered for  certain  programs  at  both  high  school  and  post  high  school  levels. 

Ihe  review  of  related  studies  pointed  out  the  problem  that  vocational- 
technical  programs  established  in  connection  with  four-year  colleges  may  be- 
ccmie  engulfeci  in  the  “academic"  atmosphere,  while  schools  designed  entirely 
for  trade  training  may  be  too  narrow©  This  thou^t  lends  support  to  the  de- 
velopBsnt  of  caumunity  colleges  and  the  broadening  of  the  functions  of  exist- 
ing Junior  colleges  both  in  theory  and  practice  toward  the  true  corarramity  col- 
lege concept© 

The  State  of  Nebraska  should  assume  more  legislative  or  super- 
visory and  financial  responsibility  for  training  and  retraining  more 
,of  its  youth  and  adults© 

The  “baby  boom"  youngsters  of  the  l^liO’s  are  coming  of  age©  Nebraska 
youth  can  expect  keener  competition  for  available  jobs©  An  outcome  of  tlie  in- 
crease in  population,  automation  and  other  factors  is  a surptLus  of  unskilled 
woiicers  fco*  the  available  jobs.  At  the  same  time  many  jobs  requiring  skilled 
workers  go  unfilled© 

Nebraska,  being  quite  rural-oi^ented,  might  well  consider  the  following 
excerpts  from  RuraJ,  Youth  Need  Help  in  Choosing  Occupations  by  Michigan  State 

University  sociologist.  A©  0©  Hallers 

“The  evidence  is  quite  clear  that,  on  the  average,  rural  schools 
are  stm  not  doing  as  effective  a job  of  preparing  youngsters  for 
the  world  of  woiic  as  urban  schools©  V/e  need  to  expand  the  facilities 
for  providing  instruction  basic  to  all  types  of  work  in  which  young 
people  will  engage.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  college  preparatory 
courses  are  satisfactory  for  those  entering  college,  but  a basic  train- 


rural  youth  - 


ing  progsvon  fox*  others  in  not  so  easy  to  visualize  « • • 
including  farm  youth  - are  on  the  average  sts'iewiiat  lese  well  pi-epai’ed 
for  successfiil  entry  into  the  occupational  world  than  are  urban  youth. 
Their  college  and  occupational  aspirations  are  lower.  They  also  are 
less  successful  than  urban  youth  in  the  sense  that  they  have  more 
tx'uuKle  getting  a permanent  job  and  that  their  jobs  are  not  as  good« 
Rural  youth  also  tend  to  be  less  well  educated.  The  schools  they 
attend  are  not  as  adequately  staffed  and  equipped  on  the  average  as  are 
the  urban  schools.  They  tend  to  drop  out  of  school  at  an  earlier  age® 
Quality  of  schools®  If  a youth  has  to  attend  a school  that  lacks 
an  adequate  teaching  program,  he  will  be  handicapped  in  competition 
for  the  better  jobs.  Research  information  is  clear  on  this:  The 

larger  the  high  school,  the  higher  the  probability  that  youth  will  do 
outstanding  woric  in  college.  The  larger  high  schools  tend  to  have  the 
•most  elaborate  teaching  equipment  — libraries,  laboratories,  etCe  — 
and  the  most  couqDetent  teachers.  It  is  important  that  everyone  recog- 
nize this  tendency.  Although  many  people  appear  to  believe  that  small- 
er high  schools  are  better  places  to  learn,  the  reliable  evidence  sup- 
ports the  opposite  tendency,” 

Facilities.  This  involves  not  only  georgraphical  proximity  and  quality  of 
schools  but  also  financial  resources  available.  Advanced  and  vocational  edu- 
cation costs  money.  Hovrard  Rosen  suggested  in  the  May  196k  ‘'Occupational 
Outlook  Quarterly”  that  the  Federal  Congress  looked  toward  it  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  three  quarters  of  a million  youth,  18  to  2h  years  of 
age,  who  were  neither  enrolled  in  school  nor  employed.  It  recognized  that 
the  $1^00  per  student  cost  for  training  and  redirecting  into  useful  occupa- 
tions was  far  less  than  the  estimated  $30,000  needed  to  support  a "hard-core” 
unemployed  person  during  a liJ  .^time  of  dependency. 
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This  report  summarizes  facts  and  opinions  submitted  by  administrators  projected 
to  represent  169  secondary  schools  in  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents desiring  and  pursuing  vocational  technical  education  beyond  the  second- 
ary level;  The  key  findings  follow: 

1»  Adminstrators  indicated  that  percent  of  the  196k  seniors  are 
planning  to  enroll  in  standard  colleges.  Only  U2  percent  of  the 
1963  graduates  actually  enrolled.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  high 

college-going  rate  will  materialize. 

2,  No  more  than  3 out  of  10  seniors  are  e3q>ected  to  complete  four- 
year  college  programs  to  enter  professional  work*  Just  one  in  ten 
plans  to  enroll  either  at  Milford  or  another  vocational  school. 

Only  two  in  ten  would  enroll  if  a school  were  located  in  their 

area* 

3r  More  tlian  nine  hundred  seniors  were  reportedly  considering  enroll- 
ing in  the  Nebraska  Vocational-Technical  School  (NVTS)  at  Milford. 

About  six  hundred  others  were  discouraged  because  of  financial  lim- 
itations. Still  others  were  discouraged  because  of  the  limited 

capacity  at  Milford, 

U,  One  thousand  eighty-five,  about  twice  the  number  currently  enrolled 
at  Milford  plan  to  attend  vocatioruil  schools  other  than  Mrlford. 

5,  Projections  show  that  1753  seniors  would  attend  a vocational-tech- 
nical  scliDol  if  one  were  located  in  their  area  of  the  state  — 
three  times  the  present  capacity  of  the  Malford  facility. 

6.  Although  present  NVTS  programs  such  as  Auto  mechanic,  Auto  body 
and  Data  processing  technician  ranked  high  in  interest  among  sen- 
iors, several  other  technical  training  programs  such  as  the  follow- 
ing drew  considerable  write-in  interest;  agricultural,  business, 
clerical  and  stenographic,  cosmetology,  distributive,  foods,  prac 
tical  nursing  and  printing. 
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Chapter  III 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Nebraska  must  recognize  a tragic  recess  in  her  educational  program— vocational 
technical  education.  The  resulting  loss  of  manpower  and  brainpower  to  individuals, 
the  state  and  to  the  nation  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  day.  She 
should  act  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Education  in  Nebraska  should  be  made  more  realistic  in  terms  of  abilities 

i 

and  interests  of  both  youth  and  adifLts  toward  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  nation's 
labor  market. 

f 

It  is  in5>erative  that  programs  preparing  Nebraska  youth  and  adults  for 

productive  occupational  life  reflect  trends  such  as  the  following: 

Grea'Ser  proportions  of  professional  managerial  and  technical  jobs  in  all 
fields  with  an  accompanying  decrease  in  need  for  unskilled  laborers. 

Increase  in  agricultural  service  and  technical  jobsj  fewer  famers,  but 
with  greater  need  for  education  and  management  ability. 

Increase  in  clerical,  bookkeeping,  data  processing,  sales  and  distribution 
work,  as  well  as  governmental,  home  and  family,  and  institutional  jobs. 

Increase  in  skilled  craftsmen,  service  and  operative  jobs  in, the  trades. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  been  learned  for  sure  about  vocational  education 
is  that  such  education  can  best  be  provided  immediately  prior  to  or  during  the 
early  stages  of  employment.  Accordinglir,  there  has  been  a tendency  in  recent 
yearj  to  confine  vocational  technical  education  to  the  upper  two  grades  of  the 
high  school  and  to  the  post-high-school  level,  and  to  place  increasing  emphasis 
on  adult  vocational  education.  (Principle  of  Proximity). 

Iteny  states  have  already  turned  to  the  area  vocational  technical  school 
as  a means  of  providing  functional  vocational  education.  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  I963  vfill  accentuate  this  movement  everywhere,  as  at  least 
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one-third  of  the  funds  authorised  under  this  Act  are  earmarked  for  area  vocational 
schools  or  the  training  of  post-high-school  youth  and  adults* 

Nebraska  is  long  overdue  for  programs  in  this  areai  Nebraska  should  add 
this  new  avenue  of  opportunity  I Keeping  open  this  gateway  is  critically  iu^wrtant 
in  making  it  possible  for  the  more  than  80  per  cent  who  do  not  complete  a college 
program  (one  out  of  every  three  or  four  Nebraska  youth  still  does  not  finish 
high  school)  to  become  prepared  for  the  work  in  which  they  will  engage* 

Vocational  technical  schools  are  an  in5)ortant  factor  in  attracting  and 
holding  industiy  in  the  state  and  in  raising  the  economic  level  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  established  that  industry  keeps  a sharp  watch  on  the  area  around 
a vocational  school  as  a place  to  put  a factory.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
of  a need  for  the  State  Government  to  become  increasingly  involved  financially 
toward  expanding  and  extending  vocational  technical  programs.  ^ ^ r^ccann^nde^ 
that  the  Nebraska  State  Legislature,  in  order  to  develop  an  adequate  system  of 
such  schools,  take  immediate  action  to  provide  funds  and  establish  basic 
criteria  governing  body,  to  develop  an  area  vocational  technical  school,  and 
in  the  near  future,  establish  more  such  schools*  (Principle  of  educational 
opportunity  as  a state  responsibility).  It  could  involve  joint  state-area 

f 

efforts* 

The  latter  approach  would  have  the  obvious  advantage  of  more  direct  area 
involvement*  Coupled  with  it,  however,  is  the  rather  serious  problem  of 
equalizing  the  tax  ability-tax  effort  ratio  for  each  area*  The  state  would 
perhaps  need  to  finance  1$  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  one  area,  while  in  another 
area  it  would  finance  only  2$  per  cent.  (Principle  of  equity)* 

Advantages  of  the  State  operation  include  the  rate  of  directness  with 
which  essential  vocational  technical  education  programs  could  be  effected  and 
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adjusted,  coordination  and  efficiency,  equity  of  tax  effort  and  uniformly  high 
standards# 

It  is  visualized  that  the  State’s  demands  for  certain  vocational  programs 
might  require  only  one  school,  in  "which  case  State  funding  would  seem  most 
feasible#  (Principles  of  balance  and  maximizing  resources)# 

31nvolvement  of  the  public  via  consulting  conmittees  to  represent  the  world 
of  work  and  inteipret  its  requirements  is  encouraged#  (Principle  of  interest  and 
local  need  as  basis  for  instructional  programs)# 

The  importance  of  the  State  administering,  establishing  and  maintaining 
certain  minimum  standards  and  providing  coordination  and  supervision  of  vocational 
teciinical  education  is  obvious#  Encouragement  toward  district  or  area  organiza- 
tion on  an  efficient,  convenient,  and  economical  basis  is  a proper  function  of 

* » 

the  State  Board#  (Principles  of  concentration  of  resources  and  minimizing 
duplication)# 

It  is  recommended  that  the  state  adopt  a policy  of  furnishing  s"bate  funds 
for  the  equipment  and  operation  of  a vocational  technical  education  program, 

"whether  the  program  is  in  a separate  entity  or  in  another  institution# 

It  is  recommended  that  whenever  the  Legislature  determines  upon  the  basis 
of  criteria  and  need  a vocational  "technical  school  is  to  be  es"tablished,  the 
community  involved  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  the  facilities#  That  if  the 
community  cannot  do  this  then  the  sta"te  iraay  meet  this  responsibility# 

The  Legislature  should  assign  broader  responsibilities  to  the  existing 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education#  Vocational  technical  education  clearly 
must  become  an  integral  part  of  Nebraska’s  program  of  public  education,  both 
at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary  level# 

It  is  unanimously  recommeaded  that  the  s"bate  supported  vocational  technical 
schools  be  operated  on  a 12  month  basis# 

It  i£  unanimously  recommended  that  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
be  empowered  to  employ  staff  and/or  enter  into  joint  contract  with  other  insti- 
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tutions  to  develop  a comprehensive  vocational  technical  education  program# 

Since  some  of  the  area  schools  proposed  for  Nebraska  may  be  near  exis  ig 
public  high  schools,  colleges  and/or  Univu-sity  facilities  no  single  institution- 
al structure  is  designated#  Rather,  the  State  Board  is  granted  flexibility,  . 
and  is  encouraged  to  contract  with  the  most  appropriate  institution  in  each 
area#  For  example,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  State  Board  should  contract  with 
the  Uiriversity  for  teacher  education,  curriculum  development,  teaching  materials, 
research  and  staff.  It  might  contract  for  facilities  from  a local  high  school 
and  teachers  from  a College. 

The  conmittee  feels  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a long-rang'j  program 
for  vocational  technical  education,  and  that  the  Legislature  might  consider, 
among  others,  the  following  criteria x . (Principle  of  long  range  planning). 

a.  to  provide  with  State  funds,  a system  of  (6-10)  post-secondary  schools 
whereby  (90)  oer  cent  of  Nebraska *s  citizens  are  included  within  a (50-6o) 
mile  radius  of  one.  This  could  include  a State  Foundation  Program  ($500  or 
7^  per  cent)  of  the  per  pupil  cost  with  local  area  providing  the  remainder  — 
or  — to  provide  the  above  at  a maxinrum  tuition  rate  of  ($l50)  per  student 
per  year.  (Principles  of  proximity  and  availibility). 

b.  to  require  that  at  least  five  kinds  of  vocational  courses  bo  provided  for 
. establishment  of  area  schools.  These  to  be  coordinated.  (Principle  of 

conQ)rehensive  programs-balance ) . 

c.  to  require  a minimum  of  ($3000  per  student)  capital  outlay  for  establishing 
area  schools. 

d#  To  require  a minimum  assessed  valuation  of  ($50  million)  financial  base 
for  establishing  an  area  post  secondary  school  ($20  million)  for  area 
secondary  programs. 

e.  to  require  a minimum  of  (30,000)  gross  population  or  (2,000)  high  school 
student  base  of  potential  enrollment  for  establishment  of  an  area  post  secondary 
school  — • (20,000)  population  or  (2,000)  high  school  students  for  an  area 
vocational  program  through  a con5>rehensive  high  school# 

f # to  integrate  a system  and  staff  to  accurately  and  continuously  estimate 
employment  needs  and  evaluate  vocational  technical  education  programs. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  first  priority  location  for  a vocational  technical 
school  should  be  North  Platte.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  also  critical 
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needs  elseirtiere  in  Nebraska,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  determine  on  the 
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basis  of  need,  where  other  schools  will  be  placed. 

The  State  Board  should  when  feasible,  contract  vri.th  the  North  Platte 
schools  and  College  and  with  the  University  (North  Platte  Station)  for  staffing. 
(Principle  of  concentrating  and  maximizing  resources). 

America  knows,  and  Nebraska  knows  that  Vocational  Education  is  the  individual's 
gateway  to  opportunity,  and  the  state’s  roadway  to  a growing  econcny  and  the 
Nation’s  highway  to  prosperity. 

If  Nebraska’s  educational  needs  are  to  be  met,  politicians,  parents, 
professional  educators  and  the  public  must  look  beyond  the  vested  interests 
of  their  own  districts  and  join  in  the  forging  of  a state-wide  plan.  Rather 
than  a "ray  town  or  none”  approach,  we  must  cooperate  and  work  toward  a sound 
district  organization  within  a sound  state  system.  This  philosophy  was  well 
expressed  recently  by  Dr.  Milo  Bail,  the  President  of  Omaha  University  idien  he 

I 

said,  ” The  people  of  Omaha  don’t  have  horns  and  neither  do  the  people  of 
Lincoln*  For  once,  let’s  not  do  something  for  Omaha  or  for  Lincoln  or  for  out- 
state  or  for  in-state  ...  Let’s  do  scanething  for  the  vhole  state  of  Nebraska.” 
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Table  AI«  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Seniors  Planning  to  Go  to  College, 


by  S 

ex  and  by  Area 

AREAS 

B03GS 

GIRIS 

% 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Area  1 

li31 

57  .ii 

1*52 

^^3.5 

883 

60.3 

Area  2 

1|2.6 

327 

51.1; 

578 

1*7*3 

Area  3 

760 

726 

U7..1; 

li;86 

1*6.8 

Area  1; 

919 

$k.2 

91*3 

55.7 

1862 

■ 51*.9 

Area  5 

1227 

li7.7 

1191 

i;5.9 

2la8 

1*6.8 

Area  6 

1777 

67  .U 

1568 

61,0 

33l;5 

61*.3 

5365 

51».3 

5207 

53.5 

10572 

53.9 

Table  AH.  Seniors  Considering  Enrolling  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational 

Technical  School,  by  Sex  and  by  Area 


BOYS 

GIRIS 

TOTAL 

AREAS 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Area  1 

90 

12.0 

6 

0.77 

96 

6.6 

Area  2 

69 

11.7 

h 

0.61 

73 

5.8 

Area  3 

185 

H.3 

5 

0.33^ 

190 

6.1 

Area  h 

2l;6 

ll;.5 

3 

0.19 

2i;9 

7.1; 

Area  5 

257 

10.0 

0 

0.0 

257 

5.0 

Area  6 

' i;2 

1.6 

2 

0.07 

ill; 

0.85 

889 

9.0 

20 

0.21 

909 

U.6 

V 
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Table  AIH,  Seniors  Planning  to  Attend  a Vocational  School  Other  Than 
Nebraska  Vocationalc-Technical  School,  by  Sex  and  by  Area 


51 


APms 

' BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

Number 

Percentage  Number 

Percentage  Number 

Percentage 

Area 

1 

7li 

9.9 

63 

8.9 

137 

9.h 

Area 

2 

22 

3.8 

33 

5.2 

55 

1*.5 

Area 

3 

1^3 

9.3 

■ 185 

12.1 

338 

10.6 

Area 

h 

76 

h.$ 

5ii 

3.2 

130 

3.8 

Area 

5 

96 

3.7 

171 

6.6 

267 

5.2 

Area 

6 

h9 

1.8  • 

105 

h.3 

156 

3.0 

State 

kio 

1»*8 

6l5 

6.3 

1085 

5.5 
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Table  AIV.  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Seniors  Who  Would  Attend  a 
Vocational-Technical  School  If  It  Were  in  Their  Area, 

by  Sex  and  by  Area 


BOYS 

A 

GIRIS 

TOTAL 

AREAS 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Nun^r 

Percentage 

Area  1 

217 

28.9 

87 

12.2 

30lj 

21.0 

Area  2 

162 

27.5 

5U 

8.5 

216 

17.1i 

Area  3 

310 

18.9 

66 

k.3 

376 

12.0 

Area  1; 

299 

17.6 

hS 

2.6 

3Ut 

io.2 

Area  5 

185 

7.2 

97 

3.7 

282 

Area  6 

175 

6.6 

56 

2.2 

231 

U.5 

State 

13W 

13.6 

lt05 

h.2 

1753 

8.9 

Table  A V,  Numbers  and  Percentages  of  Seniors  VJho  V/ould  Enroll  in 
Nebraska  Vocational -Technical  School  But  Cannot  Because 
or  Financial  Reasons,  by  Sex  and  by  Area 


BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

AREAS 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 

Area  1 

69 

9.2 

16 

2.3 

» 

85 

5.8 

Area  2 

83 

lli.l 

12 

1.8 

95 

7-6 

Area  3 

126 

7.7 

3 

0.17 

129 

ii.l 

Area  It- 

79 

h.6 

3 

.0.19 

82 

2.1; 

Area  $ 

121 

h.7 

30 

1.2 

151 

3.0 

Area  6 

h2 

1.6 

7 

0.28 

1|9 

0.95 

State 

520 

^.3 

71 

.73 

591 

3.0 

Ci  fl 
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A Committee  of  the  Legislative  Ccninci  1 !f 
additional  vocational  tochnioal  school. 


4* 


requested  below  will  bj  of  great  valu-  i'.  i--*-  ■ 

needed,  the  cype  of  training  which  ohouLl  tr- 
located.  Will  you  please  complete  the  f 
the  Legislative  Council,  llOL  Jtate  HoutiV,  1 in.'.  ' 

cooperation. 


f 


* «*. 


1,  Number  of  seniors  in  your  high  school.  I*  ■'i  . r 

2,  Number  of  seniors  planning  to  go  to  collogr-.  k-js ir  s 

3*  Number  of  seniors  seriously  considering  enro’ ling  In 
Vocational  School  at  Milford,  I jys 'i  la 

li.  Number  of  seniors  who  would  enroll  at  Milford  but  cannot 
financial  reasons.  Boys Girls 

Number  of  seniors  who  would  attend  a vocational -technical  »chool  if 
facilities  were  located  in  their  area  of  the  state.  Boys 
Girls  . 

6,  Number  of  seniors  who  plan  to  attend  a vocational  school  other  than 

Milf  ord , Boys Girls 

7,  Number  of  last  year’s  seniors  who  enrolled  in  a vocational-technical 

school.  Boy's  Girls_ 

8,  dumber  of  last  jrear’s  seniors  who  enrolled  in  a standard  college. 

Boys Girls_ 


Indicate  the  number  of  seniors  vrfio  would  be  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  following 
programs  such  as  are  now  being  'offered  at  the  Nebraska  Vocational -Technical  School 
at  Milford, 


Auto  Body  Technology 
Auto  Mechanics  Technology 
Building  Construction  Technology^ 
Diesel  Technology 
Drafting  Technology 
Electronics  Technology 


Electrical  Technology 
IBM  Data  Processing 
Metals  Technology 
Air-Conditioning  Technology 
Welding  & Metallurgy  Technology 
Others 


Name  of  School  Reporting 


Fern  Hubbard  Orme,  Chairman 
Legislative  Council  Corraaittee 


on  VOCAXIOIIAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 


5^ 


FORM  NO.  II 


A committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  conducting  a study  of  the 
needs  of  additional  vocational  technical  schools  in  Nebraska,.  Some  com- 
munities have  expressed  an  interest  in  having  such  a school  located  in  or 
near  their  particular  locality. 

This  Committee  has  requested  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  assist 
in  gathering  additional  data  as  to  the  needs  for  more  such  schools  and 
"vdiere  they  could  best  be  located.  They  have  been  asked  to  contact  com- 
munities in  their  districts  which  have  an  interest  in  a school  being  located 
there  and  request  them  to  submit  that  information  which  they  deem  r-elevant 
to  population,  potential  facilities,  transportation,  and  any  other  which 
would  have  a beailng  on  the  location  of  an  additional  vocational  school. 

If  your  community  has  an  interest  in  such  a school-  the  Committee  woild 
appreciate  receiving  the  plans  ■thich  have  been  developed  or  any  other  per- 
tinent data.  Address  all  replies  to  the  Legislative  Council,  llOli  State 
Capitol,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68509. 


Fern  Hubbard  Orme,.  Chairman 
Legislative  Council  Committee 
on  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
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T^hanging  Workforce  Characteristics  of  an  Automated  Insurance  Company,  A Supplementary  Peport  to  A Large  Life 
Insurance  Company  Automates,  Workforce  Implications  of  Computer  Conversion.  (Automation  Program  Report, 
no.  5 supplement;. 


V/isconsin  State  Employment  Service,  Madison 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Jun64  80p. 


^INSURANCE  COMPANIES;  ^PERSONNEL;  CLERICAL  WORKERS;  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING;  ^EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS; 
EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES;  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL;  ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL;  ^AUTOMATION;  ^ORGANIZATIONAL  CHANGE; 
INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS;  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS;  SALARIES;  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS 


End-of-year  personnel  and  payroll  'data  for  1956  and  1962  v;ere  used  to  study  the  staffing  pattern  of  al|  home 
office  employees  in  affected,  unaffected  and  created  divisions  before  $ind  after  conversion  to  Electronic 
Data  Processing  (EDP).  Some  conclusions  were  (1)  The  outstanding  result  of  conversion  to  EDP  is  a need  for 
fewer  new  v;orkers  (this  decrease  occurred  entirely  in  entry  and  routine  classifications),  (2)  EDP  eliminated 


more  positions  than  !t  created,  (3)  Tyoing  and  shorthand  ability,  rather  than  college  education,  v/ould  enhance 
employability  of  female  applicants,  (4;  The  need  for  male  workers  in  the  home  office  dropped  after 


conversion,  and  (5)  A college  education  would  enhance  the  employability  of  male  applicants.  Significant 
changes  occurred  in  the  following  wage  classification  groupings:  (1)  the  middle  management  and  professional 
grouping  increased,  (2)  the  entry  in  routine  clerical  grouping  declined,  (3)  the  stenographic  and 
secretarial  grouping  increased,  (4)  the  unclassified  grouping  increased,  and  (5)  the  agency  premium 
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processing  Job  v;as  eliminated.  (SL) 
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FOREWaiD 


Twenty  Automation  Manpower  Services  deraonstr  ition  projects  were  started  in 
eleven  States  during  1961-63,  to  gain  experience  with  labor  market  problems 
arising  irom  chani'ing  technology  and  mass  layoffs#  The  projects  are  financed 
and  guided  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  conducted  by  affiliated 
State  Employment  Services# 


The  fundamental  aim  is  to  combine  act.4.on  and  research  to  demonstrate  what  the 

Employment  Service  can  do  in  rapidly  changing  labor  markets* 

In  this  general  context,  the  projects  are  designed  to: 

1*  Provide  direct  intensified  personnel  service  to  affected  workers  to 
promote  occupational  reorientation,  minimize  duration  of  unemplo;/ment, 
and  to  experiment  with  training  and  retraining  techniques* 

2*  Analyze  changing  jobs  and  staffing  pat’^erns  to  gain  information  about 

evolving  job  content  and  training  requirements  in  es^'ablishments  affected 
by  technological  change.  ' 

3*  Conduct  labor  market  and  related  research  in  conjunction  with  these  projects 
to  develop  procedures  and  methods  that  will  assist  the  Employment  service  in 
carrying  out  effective  manpower  actions  in  advance  of  the  development  of 
problems • 


Vjhile  tne  projects  cover  a broad  range  of  remedial  manpower  actions  — from  the 
use  of  training  funds  to  development  of  aptitude  tests  for  new  occupations^  n 
every  project  includes  the  whole  range  of  possible  acti.ons*  Each  project  is 
tailored  to  the  manpower  problem  presented  by  the  particular  case,  whether  it 
involves  layoffs,  in-plant  workforce  adjustments,  reduced  hiring,  or  the  need 
for  all-out  community  action* 

As  each  of  the  present  and  future  projects  reaches  a point  at  vjhich  summariza- 
tion of  experience  and  findings  is  possible,  reports  will  be  prepared  for  this 
series  of  Automation  Program  Reports,  so  that  the  project  results  may  be  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  public  Employment  Service  system,  and  used  to  improve 
manpower  planning  and  operations. 


Louis  Levine,  Director 

United  States  Employment  Service 
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PREFACE 


The  VJisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  in  collaboration  with  the  Automation 
Manoower  Services  Division  of  the  United  States  .Smoloyirient  Service,  has  focused 
the  attention  of  its  Project  on  Automation  and  Technolor;ical  Change  on  a large- 
sized life  insurance  company.  This  establishment,  already  one  of  the  raost  ef- 
ficient in  the  country  in  terms  o-"  costs  per  premium  dollar,  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  computerizing  hand-and-ma chine  office  procedures. 

This  report  supplements  an  earlier  reoort  — A Large  Insurance  Company  Automates, 
Work  Force  Implications  of  Computer  Conversion,  It  is  an  amplification  of 
several  portions  of  the  original  report  — those  dealing  directly  with  work  force 
implication  of  the  change. 

In  an  attei*pt  to  disclose  these  implications  a closed-end  (before/after)  pictorial 
framework  is  used,  A comparison  of  work  force  personnel  characteristics  vras 
made,  usinfe  a date  considered  to  be  just  prior  to  the  computer  and  a date  con- 
sidered to  be  aft^r  completion  o ^ major  conversion,  (Prior  computer:  12/31/56^ 

.after  conversion:  12/31/62), 

The  summary  statements,  and  tables  from  which  thev  are  derived,  do  not  show  any 
shorter-range  trends  and  fluctuations  within  the  six-year  survey  period.  What 
they  ^ show  is  the  work  force  characteristics  of  the  insurance  company  as  a 
whole,  and  by  major  personnel  br<^akouts,  Thev  also  show  characteristics  of 
new  hires  for  calendar  years  1956  and  1962, 

Thus,  the  breakouts  do  hot  stand  alone  in  significrnce  ajid  should  be  interpreted 
in  context  o"  previous  report.  This  earlier  report  has  detailed  the  pre- 
computer operating  status  of  the  company  and  the  greatlv  increased  volume  and 
complexity  of  employee  workload.  They  also  have  described  changes  that  are  still 
taking  place. 

- K 

V/e  appreciate  the  extensive  cooperation  given  by  personnel  of  the  life  insurance 
company.  Without  this  coopera,tion  the  research,  and  this  report  would  not  have 
been  possible, 

l\fe  also  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Manpower  Services  Division  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  members  of  various  departments  within  the 
’Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service  who  gave  their  time  in  aiding  our  studies. 


^ F,  J,  Walsh,  Director 

V/isconsin  State  Emplo,yment  Service 

Prepared  by 

Research  and  Statistics  Division 
S,  M,  Kehl,  Chief 
August  L,  Cibarich,  Project  Leader 
Joseph  Alexander,  Research  Assistant 
Richard  Schoen,  Research  Assistant 
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INTR0rUCTIC2'I 


^Jhat  happens  to  the  irork  force  of  a large  insurance  conpany  when  it  converts 
to  Electronic  Data  Processing? 

Does  the  company  need  more  or  less  workers?  Do  salaries  go  or  down?  Will 
workers  with  more  or  less  education  be  employed?  Xfill  more  or  less  women  be 
employed?  Will  age  and  tenure  go  or  down?  Does  the  cranpany  need  more  or 
less  management? 

Work  force  in¥>lications  of  computer  conversion  were  approached  piecemeal  as 
conversion  progressed  in  the  original  report  - "A  Large  Insurance  Con5)any 
Automates"*  The  method  chosen  by  the  project  staff  was  to  adopt  the  conven- 
tional tools  and  techniques  available  to  the  Employment  Service  analysts# 

These  tools  included  the  "Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles"  (D.O#T#  second 
edition),  Descriptions  and  Coding  Structure,  and  traditional  job  analysis  tools 
such  as  staffing  patterns  and  job  analysis  schedules*  Changes  in  staffing  and 
jobs,  although  analyzed  only  in  areas  affected  or  created  by  conversion,  were 
reported  in  detail*  Analysis  was  keyed  towards  clerical  employment  (conqDany 
definition).  Changes  in  salary,  educational  attainn^nt  level,  age,  tenure,  and 
management  requirements  were  reported'  by  a summation  of  interviews  and  company 
publications* 

In  this  report  another  approach  is  used*  End  of  year  personnel  data  for  19^6 
and  1962  for  all  home  office  employees  was  available  from  coirpany  payroll  runs. 
These  dates  were  generally  considered,  prior  to  automation  — 12/3l/56>  and  after 
completion  of  major  conversion  — 12/31/62,  by  company  officials*  Thus  a detailed 
before /after  pattern  of  all  employees  in  .affected,  unaffected  and  created  divisions 
was  depicted  on  available  company  records* 

The  availability  of  detailed  data,  idiile  not  in  a D#0#T#  oriented  form,  still 
permitted  a con5)arison  of  all  >diite -collar  employment  prior  to  and  after  con- 
version through  the  use  of  company  classifications#  Affected  areas  of  employ- 
ment could  be  compared  with  unaffected  areas  of  employment*  Employment  created 
directly  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  methods,  systems  and  procedures  could  "be 
compared  with  employment  in  affected  and  unaffected  areas,  total  employment,  etc. 

Educators,  enployment  counselors,  and  other  students  of  autcniation  and  technolo- 
gical change  could  be  provided  with  information  revealing  trends*  This  infor- 
mation would  be  limited  tc  generalizations  on  major  trends,  since  conpany  clas- 
sifications were  not  exactly  definable  in  terms  of  or  directly  related  to  other 
measures.  Analysis  of  a single  employer  and  only  at  two  intervals  also  limits 
any  trend  projection.  Nevertheless  an  opportunity  was  available  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  major  or  general  changes  in  staffing  and  personnel  character- 
istics. 

Company  officials  agreed  to  permit  use  of  the  information  for  research  pur- 
poses, This  report  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  data* 


Data  available  from  official  company  personnel  and  payroll  records  was  key 
punched  for  tabulation.  Groupings  were  arranged  by  division  groupings  — 
Affected  Divisions,  Unaffected  Divisions,  and  New  Created  Divisions;  by 
personnel  characteristics  — Average  Tenure,  Average  Age,  Average  Annual 
Salary,  and  Efficiencj’"  Rating;  by  individual  wage  classification  of  Clerical, 
Managerial  and  Professional,  and  Total  Employment  Groupings,  and  by  Mew  Hires 
within  these  groupings.  Definitions  of  these  groupings  are  available  in  the 
glossary. 

Division  Groupings 

Major  division  groupings*  — Affected,  Unaffected,  and  Mow  Created  Divisions 
were  formed  by: 

A*  First  assessing  which  divisions  existing  in  19^6  had  basic  and  drastic 
changes  in  methods,  procedures  and  systems  resulting  from  conversion 
to  electronic  data  processing.  They  were  classified  'as  Affected 
Divisions  and  together  formed  the  major  grouping.  Second  assessing 
which  19^6  Affected  Divisions  still  existed  and  which  of  the  1962 
divisions  were  directly  descended  from  1956  Affected  Divisions. 

Together  they  formed  the  1962  Af^'ected  Divisions  major  grouping. 

B.  Assessing  which  divisions  were  created,  either  due  to  the  electronic 
data  processing,  or  which  divisions  were  performing  new  services  m.ade 
possible  by  EDP.  These  divisions  were  classified  as  Mew  Created 
Divisions.  If  the  Created  Division  did  electronic  data  processing, 

it  was  titled  a Mew  Created  Data  Processing  Division.  These  divisions 
wjere  grouped  into  a major  division  grouping  — New  Created  Data  Proces- 
sing Divisions  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  the  Mew  Data  Processing 
jobs.  3'nce  a new  division  in  the  Treasurer's  Department  was  performing 
services  to  policy  holders  made  possible  by  the  computer,  it  was  also 
desirable  to  identify  the  characteristics  of  these  new  jobs.  Thus, 
the  new  created  Treasurer's  Division  is  also  considered  a major  divi- 
sional grouping. 

C.  P.emaining  home  office  divisions  were  given  the  major  divisional  grouping 
classification  of  Unaffected  Divisions. 

D.  In  an  atte  pt  to  emphasize  and  evaluate  the  impact  of  a major  develop- 
ment occurring  outside  of  this  fjrm,  a major  divisional  group,  comprised 
of  a minimun  of  150  positions  eliminated  at  independent  ardencies,  was 
given  major  divisional  grouping  status.  This  grouping  represents  150 

or  more  positions  eliminated  at  agencies  when  collection  of  premiums 
by  agencies  and  financial  compensation  for  this  collection  and  pro- 
cessing ceased.  No  analysis  of  jobs  at  ihe  one  hundred  agencies  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  was  possible.  Thus  no  data  on  personnel 
characteristics  of  the  workers  collecting  premiums  in  1956  is  available. 
In  1962  the  premium  collection  function  was  handled  in  Affected,  New 
Created  Data  Processing,  and  New  Created  Treasurer's  Divisions. 


i4ajor  divisional  groupings  are  diagramed  on  page  I4.* 


V.'age  Cl&ss i f icpi  ion 

Classification  of  viorkers  into  categories  -- - c nsirtered  "Job  Classifications" 
by  the  emoloyer  — is  actually  a grovoing  more  closely  reserablinn  vage 
sification,  C-xamination  revealed  instances  where  several  cornnary  clasniiica- 
tions  could  be  ccnvert-»d  to  one  ^.O.T.  codn,  instances  wl'ere  numerous  ’.C.T. 
codes  v/ere  oresent  under  one  coKioany  classic  ication^  and  ins*/a.nces  where  an 
identical  P.O.T.  code  anoeared  under  more  than  one  comoany  classificati'-nc 
/'nalysis  of  t ‘;is  information  with  the  Tlilwaukee  Occiu)ational  ;'i"ld  Center 
currently  revising  the  second  edition  of  the  D.O.T.  — led  to  the  '■decision  to 
c 'nsider  co”oany  class! f'ications  as  wage  classifications  rather  than  ;;ob  cla^» 
sifications.  Definitions  of  major  wage  classii’ication  grouoings  are  exolained 
in  the  glossary, 

Vihile  detailed  data  for  all  personnel  characteristics  xvas  available  in  indi- 
vidual wage  classifications,  oresenting  such  data  would  extend  the  size  of ^ 
this  document  to  the  point  of  being  \inintelligible,  A narrative  reoresenting 
significant  comments  in  summary  form  is  substit'zted  for  the  detailed  numerical 
presentation. 

In  an  effort  to  indicate  the  nature  of  vrork  perfonaed  Xvithin  individual  x^rage 
classifications,  available  job  titles  are  incluoed  in  the  summary  of  changes 
occurring  within  the  Wenty-eight  V-'age  Classifications,  Available  data  is 
not  unif''rm  or  necessarily  complete.  In  most  instances  compa.ny  job  titles 
x\^ere  available  and  meaningful;  in  other  instances  D,0,T,  job  titles  made 
available  through  a prior  Job  analysis  completed  by  Emnloyirient  Service  staff 
vfere  more  meaningful.  Titles  presented  x-rere  selected  on  a basis  of  providing 
the  most  revealing  representation,  ’Tiere  D,0,T,  job  tjtles  are  useo  and  a 
staffing  pattern  is  available,  it  is  also  used  regardless  of  vjhether  or  not 
it  agr-es  "with  staffing  totals  for  12/31/62, 

Personnel  Characteristics 

Characteristics  of  workers  as  recorded  on  paxrroll  or  o rsonnel  comDuter  and 
tabulatinpr  machine  r<ms  are  sxammarized  and  oresented  by  major  grouoin-s  of 
wage  classifications  and.  dixnsions.  They  are  also  delineated  by  sex  and  new 
hires,  ^definitions  of  oersonnel  characteristics  are  exolained  in  the  glossary. 

Matched  Workers 

Attemots  to  compare  characteristics  of  xeorkers  employed  both  in  19i?6  and  1962 
x%Tere  abandoned,  since  no  payroll  n’mnber  was  used  and  numei-ous  name  changes  oc- 
curred when  ^^emale  employees  married. 


'\/age  classifications  comprising  the  varioxis  major  divisionals  are  diagramed 
on  cage  ^ and  xvage  ranges  are  illustrated  on  page  k9* 

Note;  Maintenance  and  restaurant  wage  classifications  and  part-time  or 
temnorary  emnloyees  are  excluded  from  this  report. 
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Figure  1 

CHANGES  OCCUHRE'TG 
IN  MAJOR  DIVISIONAL  CHOUPINGS 


Before  Conversion  to  EDP 
12/31/56 
Home  Office 

Unaffected  Divisions 

Manual  and  machine  processing 
of  data  is  in  use.  EDP  methods 
not  to  be  applied.  Some  chan^^es 
in  procedures  and  systems  will 
occur. 


After  Conversion  to  EDP 

12/31/62 . 

Home  Office 

Unaffected  Divisions 
Some  changes  in  procedures  and  sys- 
tems occur  and  will  continue  to  occur. 
EDP  not  applied  to  date;  will  be 
applied  in  some  Divisions  sometime 
in  the  future. 


Affected  Divisions 
Manual  and  machine  processing 
of  data  is  in  use.  Basic  and 
drastic  changes  in  methods, 
procedures  and  systems  will 

OCCIU’. 


Agency  Offices 


Agency  Premium  Processing 

Manual  and  machine  processing 
of  data  is  in  use.  Processing 
of  premiums  to  be  removed  to 
home  office  of  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Financial  compensation 
for  processing  of  premiums  will 
cease. 


\ 


Affected  Divisions 

Basic  and  drastic  changes  in  methods, 
procedures  and  systems  occur.  Con- 
tinued refinement  in  procedures  and 
systems  will  occur.  Some  of  the 
former  Agency  Premium  Processing  is 
done  here. 


New  Created  Data  Processing  Divisions 

EDP  is  done  here.  New  positions  and 
jobs  here  can  be  said  to  be  created 
by  the  adoption  of  the  EDP  m.ethod. 
Some  of  the  former  Agency  Premium 
Processing  is  done  here. 


New  Created  Treasurer's  Division 

New  services  made  possible  by  EDP 
methods  are  done  here.  New  positions 
and  jobs  here  can  be  said  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  adoption  of  the  EDP 
method.  Some  of  the  former  Agency 
Premium  Processing  is  done  here  in 
an  expanded  form.  This  grouping  is 
expected  to  increase  in  size  as  more 
services  are  offered. 


Note: 

Solid  line  - indicates  a continuation  of  function  after  initial  major 
conversion  to  EDP. 

Broken  line  - indicates  movement  of  some  or  all  functions  to  another 
grouping. 
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Figiire  2 


VrAGE  CLASSIFICATIONS  CCMPRISING  THE 
MAJOR  HE  VISION  CSOUPINGS 


Executive  Officer 


Officer. 


Supervisor 

Specialists 

Attorney 


Registrar 


Clerical,  Head 


Routine  Clerical  #3 
Routine  Clerical  #2 
Routine  Clerical  #1 
Entry  Routine  Clerical 
Nonroutine  Clerical  #1; 


Nonroutine  Clerical  #3 
Assistant  to  Supervisor 
Nonroutine  Clerical  #2 
Nonroutine  Clerical  #1  - 

Senior  Programer  

Programer 

Assistant  to  Programer — 

Machine  Operator  #1; 

Machine  Operator  #3 
Machine  Operator  #2 
Machine  Operator  #1  


> 


Secretary  to  Executive  Office  

Secretary  to  Officer 
Secretary  to  Supervisor 
Stenographers,  Ediphone  Operators 
Unclassified 


Top  Management 
Grouping 


Middle  Management 
and  Professional 
Grouping 


Entry  and  Routine 
Clerical  Grouping 


Nonroutine  Clerical* 
Grouping 


^ Progrand 


graming  Groining 


Clerical  Machine 
Operating 
V Grouping 


V Stenographic  and 
Secretarial  Grouping 


Unclassified  Grouping. 


^Management 

and 

Professional 

Grouping 


Clerical 

Grouping 


* Some  of  the  positions  in  this  grouping  could  be  considered  as  lower  level  management* 
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Total  Employment  Grouping 


SIjM:#.RY  and  aONCLUSIONS 


Automation  research  such  as  this,  and  in  general,  has  thus  far  been 
limited  to  descidLptive  reports  of  what  occurred  or  vihat  exists.  Thus 
conceptualization  resulting  from  automa:tion  research  has  also  been 
limited.  VJhat  then  may  be  concluded  from,  or  what  is  implied  in,  the 
figures  presented  in  this  report?  Opinions  expressed  are  based  primarily 
on  data  in  this  report.  They  are,  however,  reported  within  a fuller  con- 
text of  the  original  report,  A Large  Insurance  Company  Automates,  VJork 
Force  Implications  of  Computer  Conversion.  They  are  directed  toward  two 
concerns: 

EDP  and  the  need  for  workers 

EDP  and  coup  any  changes  in  distribution  of  occupations  - 
inplications  for  manpower  development. 

EDP  AND  THE  NEED  FOR  HOPJCSRS 


EDP  has  had  a profound  effect  both  on  the  number  of  and  type  of  workers 
needed.  This  is  especially  true  whoi  we  consider  the  labor  market  into 
which  the  computer  was  projected. 

The  outstanding  result  of  conversion  to  EDP  is  a need  for  fewer  new 
workers,  as  illustrated  by  the  drop  in  the  number  of  new  hires  during 
1962.  This  decrease  occurred  entirely  in  Entrg'’  and  Routine  Clerical 
classifications. 

The  number  of  positions  created  by  conversion  to  EDP  was  not  exten- 
sive. The  number  of  new  hires  for  these  positions  was  insignificant 
in  1962. 

EDP  eliminated  more  positions  than  it  created.  Conversion  to  EDP  re- 
sulted in  a net  loss  of  approximately  fifty-five  positions  (9^  more  at 
the  home  office  and  a minimum  of  1^0  less  at  the  agencies). 

If  centralization  of  vrork  at  a central  computer  site  is  a predominate 
result  of  EDP;  employment  opportunity  will*  shift  with  it.  While  computer 
sites  can  be  anywhere,  it  is  expected  that  most  computer  sites  will  b>e  in 
large  cities.  Thus  employment  opportunities  would  be  increased  in  large 
cities  at  the  expense  of  other  areas. 

The  Need  For  Female  Workers 

mills  the  total  number  of  positions  at  the  home  office  is  slightly  higher, 
the  change  in  the  rate  of  hiring  is  significant.  Many  girls  graduating 
from  high  school  this  June  who  would  have  entered  the  labor  market  thru 
employment  at  this  firm  must  now  look  elsewhere.  More  girls  will  be  seeking 
employment  since  the  number  of  Wisconsin  high  school  graduates  will  jump 
fourteen  percent  this  year  and  an  additional  ten  percent  next  year. 

Employment  opportunities  in  clerical  woric  at  the  independent  agencies 
scattered  across  the  nation  will  also  be  reduced  as  the  premium  collection 
function  is  now  performed  at  the  computer  site  - the  home  office. 


Typing  and  shorthaiid  ability,  rather  than  college  education,  would  enh^ce 
employability  of  female  applicants  at  this  firm.  The  number  of  women  mth 
college  degrees  or  some  college  did  not  increase  significantly  while  the 
number  classified  as  doing  work  requiring  typing  and  shorthand  ability  did. 
This  trend  was  more  pronounced  where  EDP  was  applied,  although  a majority 
of  Secretarial  and  Stenographic  employees  were  assigned  viiere  EDP  was  not 
applied. 

The  Need  For  Male  Workers 

Although  the  number  of  New  Hires  that  are  male  may  continue  to  increase, 
it  should  remain  a small  portion  of  the  total.  EDP  temporarily  increased 
the  need  for  male  workers  at  this  conpany,  although  not  significantly,  Noa-r 
that  EDP  is  fully  operational,  the  need  for  male  workers  has  dropped  below 
that  of  the  pre-conputer  days  in  Affected  areas.  Unaffected  areas  will, 
however,  hire  an  increasing  number  of  men.  Young  male  high  school  graduates 
have  not  been  hired  in  significant  numbers  at  this  firm  for  some  time.  Fewer 
will  be  hii^d  in  the  future. 

A college  education  would  enhance  the  employability  of  male  applicants. 

The  number  of  men  i^jith  college  degrees  increased  during  the  conversion 
period,  while  the  number  doing  Entry  and  P.outine  or  Nonroutine  Clerical  work, 
not  requiring  a college  education  declined  at  the  home  office.  This  trend 
was  more  pronounced  where  EDP  was  applied,  altliough  three-fourths  of  all  men 
with  college  degrees  hired  in  1962  were  assigned  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 

Since  male  applicants  must  possess  a minimum  of  some  college  if  they  are 
to  be  considered  by  this  employer,  few  if  any  of  the  additional  male  high 
school  graduates  entering  the  labor  market  will  be  hired  by  this  employer. 

In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  emplo;',Tnent  opportunities  for  women  at  the 
agencies,  eirplo7,mient  opportunities  for  men  have  and  should  continue  to 
expand.  VJhile  not  covered  in  this  report  on  the  home  office,  it  is  important 
to  mention  the  increase  in  employnent  opportunity  in  sales  work.  The  number 
of  full  time  agents  has  increased  considerably  and  is  now  an  entry  area  for 
significant  numbers  of  college  dropouts  as  well  as  college  graduates. 

EDP  AND  COMPANY  CRINGES  IN  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OCCUPATIONS  -■  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  MANPOWER  ^mOPl-ENT 


Five  major  changes  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  occupations.  Signifi 
cant  changes  occurred^in  the  following  >jage  classification  groupings: 

The  Hidd].e  Management  and  Professional  Grouping  increased 

The  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Grouping  declined 

The  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  Grouping  increased 

The  Unclassified  Grouping  increased 

The- -A'gency  Premium  Processing  job"was  eiiirn-nated-^?- 


This  function  would  probably  be  classified  as  Routine  and  Entry  Clerica.1 
under  the  home  office  classification  structure 


Changes  in  Wage  Classifications  clearly  reveal  the  type  of  upgrading 
that  occurred.  No  standard  for  determining  changes  in  "Skill"  level 
is  in  use^-"-  nevertheless  idien  the  number  of  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical 
positions  dropped,  the  level  of  occupational  mix  tjas  raised.  Increases 
in  the  Middle  Management  and  Professional  Grouping,  the  Stenographic 
and  Secretarial  Grouping,  and  the  Unclassified  Grouping  added  to  the 
"Upgrading" • 

liJhere  EDP  was  to  be  applied  a hi^er  percentage  of  workers  were  classified 
as  Entiy  or  Routine  Cleiical.  This  percentage  dropped  after  EDP  was  applied, 
but  it  also  dropped  vjhere  EDP  was  not  applied  revealing  the  affect  of  the 
company-wide  decision  not  to  fill  vacancies  until  the  conversion  to  EDP 

was  over. 

It  also  indicated  that  changes  in  the  procedures  and  systems  associated 
with  EDP  may  have  affected  employment  where  the  EDP  method  was  not 
^plied, 

^AJhere  EDP  was  done  fertir  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  positions  were  created, 
indicating  the  need  for  "Skill",  while  where  the  ne;^  services  are  done, 

(made  possible  by  EDP)  the  proportion  of  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  workers 

was  extremely  high. 

In  addition,  i^ere  EDP  was  to  be  applied,  a much  higher  percentage  of 
workers  were  rated,  indicating  T^ork  was  more  routine,  more  susceptible  to 
efficiency  rating,  and  less  influenced  by  education  - as  indicated  by 
loiter  educational  attainment  levels  of  woiicers.  After  EDP  was  applied 
the  percent  lated  did  not  decrease,  nor  did  the  educational  level  rise 
significantly. 

Top  Management  Grouping 

The  slight  increase  in  this  Grouping  occurred  in  the  Officer  Classiii- 
cation  of  areas  affected  or  created  by  EDP,  Changes  in  the  distrioution 
resulted  from  transfers  of  existing  personnel  rather  than  New  Hires. 

Knowledge  of  company  operations  and  experience,  rather  than  higher  educa- 
tional attainment,  vjas"  characteristic  of  management  transferred  to  the 
area  where  EDP  i-xas  applied.  Older  managemsit  t-jith  more  tenure,  higher 
salaries,  and  less  formal  education  were  transferred  to  the  area  where ^ 

EDP  was  applied.  It  is  important  to  note  this  occurred  during  conversion. 

The  liLddle  Management  and  Professional  Grouping 

The  size  of  this  grouping  increased  ^*arply.  The  increase  occurred  entirely 
in  the  Specialist  Mage  Classification  as  the  Number  of  Supervisors  remained 
constant. 


■ii-  Although  as  stated  in  the  original  report  the  third  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  will  measure  "Levels  of  Complexity", 
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Changes  occurring  in  classifications  above  the  Clerical  level  indicate 
nore  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  specialised  trainin-'  leadin'*  to  pro- 
fessional or  semiprofessional  occupations  and  less  emphasis  should  .be 
placed  on  training  for  managerial  occupations. 

S3'*stems  analysis  was  initially  accomplished  b2/’  trsininr  existing  personnel. 
This  employer  coupled  knowledge  ox  company  op -rations  with  the  knowled-’c  of 
data  processing  available  from  the  Compan''''  specialist.  This  internal 
method  of  staffing  is  still  the  basic  source  of  systems  anal3''sts  although 
promotio'n  to  this  level  is  probably  faster  than  in  pre-computer  days, 
especially  if  the  new  worker  possesses  mathematical  training  on  a highly' 
sophisticated  level. 

T’he  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Grouping 

During  the  conversion  period,  the  size  of  this  •rosipinf’  declined  while 
total  home  office  employment  increased.  Si.gnificant  as  this  divergent 
movement  bj'*  the  major  subgrouping  may  seem,  when  we  add  the  decline  at  the 
agencies  it  becomes  even  more  serious. 

The  decline  in  the  need  for  ’’paper  shufflers”  has  .grave  implications 
that  female  high  school  graduates  entering  the  labor  market  i-rithout  ade- 
quate commercial  training  will  not  obtain  employment. 

If  this  and  other  firms  we  have  studied  are  fairly  representative  of 
companies  in  vrhich  "p^erwork”  is  a substantial  product,  EDP  has  reduced 
the  need  for  keyboard  actuated  capture  of  data. 

With  the  exception  of  the  typist  and  the  possible  exception  of  the  key 
punch  operator  and  the  verifier,  training  of  workers  for  keyboard  actuated 
work  is  only  a short  range  solution  to  the  emplojnnent  needs  of  applicants. 

The  trickling  dox-m  of  keyboard  actuated  equipment  to  smaller  employers 
(now  at  reduced  rentals  and  purchase  prices)  has  slov;ed  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  workers  needed  to  operate  the  machines.  But  to  quote  an 
official  at  the  local  IBM  sales  office  "This  thing  (EDP)  is  going  right 
down  to  the  comer  retailer”.  Thus,  operators  of  keyboard  actuated 
machines  vdiich  are  needed  now,  will  not  be  needed  sometime  in  the  future. 

The  need  for  additional  keypunch  training  courses  is  not  clear.  Improved 
optical  scanning  may  reduce  this  type  of  work.  VJhat  is  clear,  hovrever,  is 
idle  current  need  for  adequately  trained  key  punch  cperators  as  trainees  are 
frequently  not  able  to  meet  acceptable  standards. 

Nonroutine  Clerical  Grouping 

While  this  grouping  increased  Slightly,  tmce  as  many  wcmen  and  fewer  men 
made,  up  the.  tot.al...  Changes  in  this  Grouping  reveal  changes  in  promotional 
channels. 

The  grouping  is  a channel  for  a small  but  increasing  movement  of  women 
to  Managerial  and  Professional  positions.  Its  traditional  role  as  a 
channel  for  movement  of  men  to  these  classifications  has  declined.  The 
continued  decreasein  the  number  of  men  in  Cleiricsl  Classifications, 
especially  in  the  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Classifications  indicates 
this  trend  vdll  continue. 


o 


Programing  Grouping 

The  number  of  Programing  positions  created  is  not  large  when  compared 
•with  total  employment  at  this  firm. 

Programing  personnel  initially  were  obtained  by  testing  and  training 
existing  home  office  personnel.  Once  the  initial  staffing  was  accomplished 
outside  hiring  of  programers  occurred.  These  are  usually  college  graduates 
Employees  selected  for  programing  training  that  possessed  only  limited 
formal  education  are  doing  only  lo-wer  level  programing, 

^'Thile  this  firm  has  completed  ini-tial  conversion  and  is  now  recmiting 
experienced  programers  or  trainees  from  the  outside^  initial  conversion 
to  electronic  data  processing  is  still  occurring  in  many  firms.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  both  internal  and  external  channels  are  still  open 
to  those  seeking  employment  as  a programer. 

"Quickee"  courses  in  programing  are  not  accepted  by  employers  -who  can 
give  this  type  of  familiarization  •to  emplo3^es  themselves  or  send  them 
to  training  sessions  at  computer  manufacturers  training  facilities. 


Clerical  Machine  Operating-J^- 

A number  of  console  operator  positions  were  crea^ted  by  conversion  to 
EDP,  Here  as  •well  as  in  the  Programing  Classifica-tion  the  number  of 
positions  crea^bed  is  not  large. 

Responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  large  coit5)uter  (Senior  Console 
Operator)  is  consideired  a Managerial  or  Professional  Classification  by 
the  employer  and  is  included  in  the  Middle  Management  and  Professional 
Grouping, 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  tabulating  machine  operators  had  not  cul 
minated  by  12/31/62.  Thus  the  size  of  this  unit  is  overstated. 

Training  of  computer  console  and  peripheral  equipment  operators  has 
thus  far  been  handled  mainly  by  the  employer,  Enroloyees  are  usually 
sent  to  the  equipment  manufacturer’s  training  facilities.  The  value  of 
this  type  of  training  before  securing  employment  •wi'bh  a given  anployer 
is  limited,  since  employers  usually  do  not  accept  it,  although  •they  "will 
accept  experienced  -workers.  Channeling  of  entrants  into  this  type  of 
work  has  been  predominately  based  on  first  obtaining  employment  with  an 
automating  firm. 


* Tabulating  machine  and  ccmiputer  console  operators  are  grouped  in  this 
classification.  Operators  of  other  types  of  office  machines  (keyboard 
actuated)  are  included  in  the  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Grouping, 


The  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  Grouping 

This  Grouping  increased  at  a rate  far  above  that  of  total  employment. 

Typing  training  must  be  given  to  more  students  as  EDP  has  thus  far  gener- 
ated more  typing  work  than  it  has  eliminated. 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  training  is  in^erative  because  the  level  of 
work  is  more  complex.  Repetitive  typing  is  eliminated  by  EDP:  non-, 
repetitive  typing  is  generated.  The  ability  to  set  up  varied  formats, 
special  tables,  etc.  will  novr  be  required.  This  ability  can  be  acquired 
only  if  a sufficient  number  of  hours  are  allotted  to  typing  training. 

Unless  training  in  typing  is  improved  and  given  more  status  in  secondary 
schools  we  will  face  a continued  and  increased  paradox  of  more  employ- 
ment opportunities  i^e  cannot  fill,  while  more  and  more  unqualified  appli- 
cants are  available. 

Shorthand  training  must  slso  be  extended  to  more  students.  As  in  the 
past,  it  must  be  extensive  enough  to  fully  train  the  individual.  Margin- 
al training  is  not  of  value. 

If  the  short  duration  of  onployment  experienced  by  most  of  todays  female 
workers  limits  the  expertise  a girl  can  acquire,  young  men  could  again  be 
directed  toward  this  vocational  area. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  appropriateness  of  the  above  statements 
must  be  continuously  updated  in  this  era  of  rapid  technological  change. 
Improved  methods  of  converting  input  data  could  ^further  alter  the  above 
needs.  This  should  be  watched  for,  along  vath  other  potential  improvements. 


•Unclassified  Grouping 

bJhile  changes  in  coiporate  structure  had  already  slowed  the  m.ovement  frcan 
office  boy^ to  Managerial  or  Professional  status,  it  was  probably  coirgDletel^?- 
severed  by  the  computer. 

Grovrbh  in  the  size  of  this  classification  reveals  the  role  it  play's  as  a 
channel  for  movement  of  college  trained  workers  to  Managerial  and  Pro- 
fessional Classifications. 

Rather  than  place  the  college  trained  employees  in  inappropriate  wage 
classifications  they  are  placed  in  the  Unclassified  Category. 
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SYiroPSIS  OF  THE  "WOHKEHS'* 


Overall  characteristics  of  company  nersonnel  did  not  change  drastically 
during  the  six-year  conversion  period,*''*  In  contrast  overall  personnel 
characteristics  of  Nev;  Hires  and  the  amount  of  new  hiring  did  change. 

Additional  internal  changes  msulting  from  transfers  and  changes  in 
channeling  o^  New  Hires  occiirred.  These  changes  would  tend  to  balance  out 
in  the  overall  comparison.  Thus  if  the  impact  of  EDP  is  to  be  assessed 
one  must  evaluate  change  by  contrasting  areas  where  EDP  was  or  v;as  not 
aoplied,  where  it  is  done,  and  where:  new  units  have  been  created. 

Within  this  structure  it  is  also  desirable  to  compare  the  characteristics 
of  New  Hires  vjith  all  workers  and  to  comoare  oersonnel  characteristics 
of  wom'^n  with  those  of  men.  Finally  comparisons  of  wage  classifications 
within  this  structure  a'd  more  informative  contrasts.  However  a problem 
arises  when  we  compare  too  many  areas,  because  even  though  they  are  dis~ 
tinctlv  di'Terent,  the  comparisons  run  together.  As  a result  the  dis- 
tinctions becom.e  c'nfused  and  al.l  seem  alike.  Our  solution  is  to  sum- 
marize comparisons  by  oersonifying  groupings.  Thus  vie  speak  symbolically 
of  the  Average  Man,  the  Affected  Worker  etcW'  The  resulting  image  is  much 
more  revealing. 

THE  AVERAGE  WOMAN 

The  Average  Woman  fared  considerably  better  in  1962  than  in  19^6,  Her 
salary  was  substantially  higher.  Her  educational  attainment  in  1962  re- 
mained somewhat  similar  to  that  of  19^6,  She  also  had  a little  more  tenure. 
On  the  negative  s'*de,  she  remained  single  and  was  one  year  older.  However, 
this,  too,  had  its  good  points  as  it  enabled  her  to  enter  Managerial  and 
Professional  classifications  or  advance  from  Routine  to  Nonroutine  clerical 
work. 

^'Jhile  the  Average  ^'oman  working  in  Unaffected  Divisions  was  somewhat  in- 
distinguisha'ole  from  her  counterpart  working  where  EDP  was  applied,  a 
shade  of  difference  was  evident.  Close  examination  revealed  that  the 
m'^thical  Average  Unaffected  Woman  was  almost  two  and  one-half  years  older 
and  had  aged  a trifle  faster  than  her  counteroart  — the  Average  Affected 
Woman,  She  received  a slightly  higher  salary,  had  a bit  more  tenure,  and 
had  re.-’ched  a somev/hat  higher  educational  level. 

Although  she  had  few  co-vjorkers,  salaries  paid  the  Average  Woman  in  the  New 
Created  Data  Processing  Divisions  were  considerably  higher  than  those  paid 
in  all  other  groupings.  She  was  younger,  had  less  tenure,  a less  routine 
job  and  a higher  educational  attainment  level. 

The  Average  Woman  in  the  New  Created  Treasurer's  Division  had  more  co- 
workers than  her  counterpart  who  worked  with  EDP,  While  her  salary  and 
educational  attainment  level  were  lower,  hor  age  and  tenure  were  higher. 

She  was,  however,  similar  in  characteristics  to  her  counterparts  in 
UnaW^ected  and  Affected-  Divisions-,  - 


Since  the  majority  of  workers  emoloyed  in  19!?6  were  employed  in  1962, 
some  of  the  average  characteristics  of  workers  would  tend  to  be  identical. 

Commentary  based  on  the  change  in  average  characteristics  or  distribution 
of  characteristics  from  12/31 A6  to  12/31/62.  Grouping  titles  are  de- 
fined in  the  glossary  - page  3ii. 


New  Hire's 


The  average  female  New  Hire  also  -'areo  bett*-r  in  1%2.  Her  salary  was 
higher  and  she  vxas  younger.  Her  educational  level  was  al.most  identical 
to  that  of  her  19^6  counteroart.  Most  likely  she  was  s'.nrle  although  she 
was  slightly  more  inclined  to  be  marfied.  She  had  a sharply  reduce num- 
ber of  colleagues  in  1962.  Eighty  nercent  oP  these  co-workers  had  stopoed 
their  formal  education  after  high  school  graduation. 

Few  colleagues  were  assi 'ned  both?  vjhere  E^P  was  aoplied  and  where  it  was 
not  aoolied.  The  number  assigned  where  EPP  vjas  aoplied  was  distinctly 
smaller.  Only  one  new  hire  was  assigned  to  do  EDP  work>  while  a number  of 
new  hires  were  assigned  to  the  unit  oroviding  nev:  services  made  possible 
by  EDP. 

All  female  new  hires  were  assigned  to  Clerical  classifications.  None  were 
assigned  to  Managerial  or  Professional  classifications.  More  were  doing 
Stenographic  or  Secretarial  work  and  less  were  doing  Entry  and  Routine 
Clerical  work,  although  the  latter  was  still  predominant. 

THE  AVER^-GF,  MJIN 

The  A*verage  Man  fared  better  in  1962  than  in  1956.  His  salary  w^as  slightly 
higher,  he  was  one-half  year  v'-unger,  had  one  more  year  of  tenure,  a less 
routine  ,1ob,  a higher  educational  level  and  was  married. 

He  had  more  colleagues  in  1962.  Most  of  his  co-wrcrkers  were  high  school 
graduates,  although,  surori singly,  almost  as  many  had  college  diolomas. 

Fewer  were  high  school  drooouts  and  about  the  sajne  number  were  college 
dropouts. 

Desoite  a narrowing  o'”  the  gao,  the  Average  Man  in  Nnaffucted  Divisions 
still  fared  better  than  his  associate  in  Affected  Divisions.  He  received 
a higher  salary,  X'las  younger,  aoparently  did  less  routine  work  and  had 
higher  educational  attainment. 

Salary  oaid  the  Average  Man  in  the  New  Created  Data  Processing  Divisions _ 
was  not  as  high  as  that  paid  in  most  other  groupings.  However,  considering 
his  younger  age  and  shorter  tenure  he  did  quite  well.  His  salary  compared 
favorably  -with  that  of  other  groupings. 

The  Average  Managerial  and  Professional  Man  prosoered  to  a greater  extent 
than  the  Average  Clerical  Man.  He  had  more  colleagues,  while  his  Clerical 
counterpart  found  himself  in  a classification  with  fewer  co-workers.  His 
salary  was  of  course  much  higher,  he  had  more  tenure,  a higher  educational 
level  and  was  older. 

New  Hires 

The  average  male  New  Hire  also  fared  much  better  in  1962.  Salarv  vjas  up 
sharoly.  He  was  slightly  older  and  his  educati'^nal  level  ascende'"^  sharoly. 

He  had  more  colleagues  in  1962.  College  diolomas  abounded,  as  few  of  his 
co-workers  stopped,  their  formal  education  short  of  college. 

Fewer  colleagues  were  assigned  where  EDP  was  apoliec^  while  more  were  working 
x^here  EDP  was  not  aoplied.  Two  were  doing  the  EPP  x%^ork.  Co-x^Torkers  emoloyed 
vjhere  EPP  was  aoplied  receive^  a much  lower  salary,  but  x^^ere  much  better  off 
in  1962  than  in  1956,  as  average  salary  in  this  grouning  increased  a whopoing 
65  percent. 


The  average  male  Clerical  New  Hire  may  not  have  fared  as  well  as  his 
Managerial  and  Professional  counterpart,  but  the  gsp  closed  significantly. 
Salaries  rose  thirty-four  percent  for  the  average  newl^^  ’nired  male  Cleri- 
cal worker  compared  to  less  than  two  percent  for  the  average  newly  hired 
male  Managerial  and  Professional  worker, 

TIiTi;  UNAFB?.CTKD  "OPI^R 

As  completion  of  major  conversion  to  EDP  occurred  the  Unaffected  ^-^orker 
improved  his  situation.  There  were  more  Unaffected  Workers  in  lp62. 
Salaries  were  higher,  although  they  did  not  increase  as  much  as  they 
did  for  Affected  workers. 

Tenure  did  not  change  during  the  six-year  conversion  period.  Unaffected 
Workers  i-jere  older  in  1962,  slightly  more  inclined  to" be  married  and  also 
more  inclined  to  have  completed  college. 

Work  in  lpp6  was  less  routine  than  that  done  by  the  Affected  Worker,  There 
was  a trend  toward  specialization  during  the  conversion  period.  This  was 
especially  true  for  Unaffected  Workers  doing  Middle  Management  and  Pro- 
fessional tasks,  A decline  occurred  in  the  amount  of  work  x^hich  was  Entry 
and  Routine  Clerical,  This  decline  was  not  as  great  as  it  was  for  the 
Affected  ’forker.  Stenographic  and  SecretcTial  work  comprised  a distinctly 
larger  segment  of  the  x^rork.  Unclassified  xjork  segments  increased.  This 
reflected  changes  in  hiring  and  promotional  channels  x-jhich  resulted  in 
assignment  of  x-rorkers  here  rather  than  to  inappropriate  pay  ranges. 


New  Hires 

The  portion  of  the  xrork  handled  by  New  Hires  x-xas  smaller  in  lp62,  but  did 
not  decline  as  extensively  for  the  Unaffected  Worker  as  it  did  for  the 
Affected  Worker,  'Mie  decline  x^xas -xrirtually  limited  to  the  Entry  and 
Routine  Clerical  segment.  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  work  handled  by 
the  New  Hires  exgpanded, 

THE  AEFSCTED  WORiSR 


Completion  of  major  conversion  to  EDP  found  the  Affected  Worker  in  a 
favorable  situation.  He  had  stood  the  test  of  conversion  well.  Thus  far, 
the  biggest  casualty  was  the  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  New  Hires  in 
this  category.  Any  other  major  decline  was  averted  x-Aien  major  portions  of 
the  work  formerly  handled  at  independent  agencies  x*xas  assigned  to  the 
Affected  Worker, 

The  Affected  '^terker  actually  prospered  in  the  six-year  conversion  period. 
His  salary  rose  thirty-one  percent,  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Unaffected 
Worker.  He  did,  hcnxever,  start  xd.th  a much  lovxer  salary  and_he_  did  not 
reach  the  financial  compensation  level  of  tlie  Unaffected  Worker. 

The  Affected  Worker  X'Xas  one  year  older  in  1962,  had  no  greater  tenure  and 
had  only  a slightly  higher  educational  attainment  level.  Work  was  slightly 
less  routine  and  he  had  more  of  a voice  in  management.  VJhile  the  pre- 


dominant  charac leristic  of  his  labors  was  still  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical 
work,  it  consumed  less  of  his  time.  Considerably  more  time  was  spent  in 
Stenographic  and  Secretarial  work. 

EDP  was  more  considerate  of  the  Managerial  and  Professional  work.  This 
type  of  work  increased,  while  the  Clerical  portion  of  i-rork  — the  propor- 
tionately dominant  segment  — contracted  slightly. 

New  Hires 

The  proportion  of  Ne^T  Hires  in  this  composite  worker  diminished.  The 
Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  portion  shranlc  to  one-third  its  former  size. 

The  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  segment  increased  from  one-fifteenth 
of  the  1956  Nei-r  1-H.res  to  one- fifth  of  the  reduced  1962  recruitment. 

THE  ELECTRONIC  DllTA  PROCESSING  WORKER-)^ 

The  EDP  Worker  was  more  prosperous  than  his  co-workers,  in  Unaffected 
Divisions,  Affected  Divisions  or  the  New  Treasurers*  Division.  Age  and 
tenure  were  loTijer  than  that  of  the  Unaffected  Worker  or  Affected  Worker. 

His  salary  and  educational  attainm^t  level  was  well  above  that  of  any 
other  composite  worker. 

The  Managerial  and  Professional  EDP  "'orker*s  situation  did  not  compare  well 
when  contrasted  T-jith  Unaffected  or  Affected  Managerial  and  Professional 
workers,  Salarjr  much  lower  and  age  was  only  slightly  lo\jer.  Educa- 
tional attainment  was  slightly  above  that  of  the  Affected  Worker,  but 
below  that  of  the  Unaffected  Worker.  Tenure  was  loi^rer  than  that  for  the 
Affected  Worker  and  higher  than  that  for  the  Unaffected  Worker, 

In  contrast,  the  Clerical  EDP  Worker  compared  much  more  favorably.  He 
was  much  better  paid,  younger,  had  less  tenure  and  more  formal  education 
than  any  other  Clerical  worker. 

New  Hires 

New  Hires  were  almost  nonexistent  in  1962.  All  were  assigned  to  the 
Clerical  EDP  work.  Salaries  were  substantially  higher  and  age  was  higher 
than  that  of  other  Clerical  New  Hires.  All  were  college  graduates, 

TIE  NEl^J  CREATED  TPXASURERS’  DIVISION  WCRKER*x-x- 


This  Worker  providing  a new  service  made  possible  by  EDP  did  not  fare 
as  well  as  the  Unaffected,  Affected  and  si)P  Workers.  Salaiy  was  lower 
for  him  than  for  any  of  the  others.  Educational  attainment  is  helm  that 
of  the  Unaffected  and  EDP  Worker,  but  above  that  of  the  Affected  Worker, 

He  is  younger  and  has  less  tenure  than  all  of  the  others.  Work  appears  to 
be  more  routine  than  elsewhere  mth  the  major  portion  being  Entry  and 
Routine  Clerical  work.  Little  Managerial  or  Professional  and  no  Steno- 
graphic or  Secretarial  x-jork  is  involved. 

Commentary  based  on  average  characteristics  Or  distribution  of  character- 
istics 12/31/62,  It  must  be  noted  that  tiiis  grouping  was  staffed  prior  to 
1962.  Only  turnover  replacements  were  added  in  1962, 

*”-5?-  Commentary  based  on  average  characteristics  or  distribution  of  character- 
istics 12/31/62.  It  must  be  noted  that  this  division  was  very  recently 
established  and  is  continuing  to  grovj* 


Salary  paid  for  Mana';erial  and  Professional  work  is  much  below  that  paid 
elsewhere  and  few  were  doing  it.  Age  is  somei-iiat  younger  than  elsewhere 
and  tenure  is  extremely  ^ort.  All  Managerial  and  Professional  Workers 
were  college  graduates. 

The  Clerical  VJorker  T-jas  also  paid  less  than  his  counterpart  in  other 
groupings*  Hoi^ever^  the  gap  was  not  as  great*  Educational  attainment 
is  belcn^-  that  of  all  other  Clerical  Workers  except  the  Affected  Clerical 
VJorker.  Age  and  tenure  is  lower  than  all  but  the  EDP  Clerical  VJorker* 

New  Hires 

New  Hires  comprised  a considerable  portion  of  the  New  Created  Treasurers* 
Department  work  since  the  unit  was  newly  formed.  All  were  doing  Clerical 
work  and  -virtually  all  were  classified  as  doing  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical 
work. 

THE  AGENCY  PREt-iIUl-1  PROCESSOR 

Little  is  loiOTm  about  the  characteristics  of  the  Agency  Premium  Processor. 
This  V/orker  was  a composite  formed  from  premium  processors  at  one  hundred 
independent  agencies  scattered  across  the  nation.  This  much  is  known; 

A minimum  of  one  hundred-fifty  positions  formed  this  worker,  apparently  an 
were  women,  and  the  work  was  considered  Clerical,  probably  Entry  and  Routine 
Clerical.  A minor  portion  of  the  x-jork  may  have  been  Stenographic  or 
Secretarial.  This  VJorker  no  longer  is  needed  to  process  premiums  ^d 
may  be  doing  sales  oriented  work  or  have  given  up  employment.  No  infor- 
mation is  available  on  vrhether  she  xvas  or  was  not  laid  off. 


I 
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STAFElNG  of  wage  cussification  groupings 

Twenty-eight  con^any  vjage  classifications  were  included  in  the  comparison 
of  the  pre-conversion  and  post- conversion  insurance  company  work  force. 
Grouping  wage  classifications  was  necessary  if  meaningful  and  distinguish- 
able presentation  of  the  data  was  to  be  acccsnplislied.  ^ Eight  wage  classifi- 
cation groupings  were  formed,-;j- 

Tables  illustrata,ng  the  number  of  positions  in  the  groupings  are  presented 
on  page  22*  The  taoles  are  grouped  to  illustrate  changes  which  occurred 
in  All  Divisions^  Unaffected  Divisions^  Affected  Divisions^  New  Created 
Data  Processing  Divisions  and  the  Nexij"  Created  Treasurers  Division.  In 
addition  a grouping  represents  the  Agency  Premium  Processing  function,  A 
separate  table  illustrates  changes  in  new  hiring  on  page  23. 

Brief  narrative  sumriiaries  of  the  changes  in  wage  classifications  are 
given  below,  Tt-jo  distinct  comparisons  are  made— first,  staffing  of  wage 
classification  groupings  12/31/56  is  compaTed  tdth  staffing  12/31/62, 
and  second,  staffing  of  wage  classification  groiipings  12/31/62  in  divi- 
sion groupings  is  coiipared  with  staffing  in  All  Divisions  on  12/31/62. 

In  the  instance  of  New  Created  Division  groupings,  only  the  latter  com- 
parison is  possible. 


STAFFING  OF  WAGE  CMSSIFICATION  GROUPINGS 
VTHFRE  EDP  WAS  NOT  APPLIED 


A,  Comparing  Wage  Classification  Groupings  in  Unaffected  Divisions  12/31/56 
with  12/31/62,  revealed  that  since  1956  while  staffing  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same: 

A decline  occurred  in  the  size  of  the  Top  Management  Grouping,  The 
decline  occurred  amongst  men,  as  only  one  woman  was  classified  in  the 
Top  Management  Grouping  in  1956  and  none  were  assigned  in  1962, 

Middle  Management  and  Professional  positions  increased  significantly. 
Women  filled  one-third  of  the  increase, 

A considerable  reduction  occurred  in  the  size  of  the  Entry  and  Routine 
Cleidcal  Wage  Classification  Grouping,  The  decline  was  greater  numeri- 
cally amongst  women,  but  greater  percentage -wise  for  men.  It  is  related 
to  a coirresponding  increase  in  the  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  Grouping, 

EUiile  the  grovrth  in  the  Nonroutine  Clerical  section  was  small,  groT^h  in 
the  number  of  women  filling  tliese  positions  was  marked. 


No  Programing  or  Clerical  Machine  Operating  positions  were  in  the  Unaf 
fected  Division  Grouping,  . 


-Jf-  V/age  Classification  Groupings  are  diagramed  on  Page  5 
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An  increase  occurred  in  the  3t„nof:raphic  and  Secretarial  V.are  Classifi- 
cation Grouping  (all  vjomen)  corresponds  to  a decrease  in  the  f.ntry  and 
Routine  Clerical  Classification.  This  results  basically  fror.  a reclas- 
sification of  positions  and  is  in  itself  significant  as  it  implies  a 
change  in  the  content  of  the  positions. 

Unclassified  positions  increased  Considerably.  The  incrf=^ase  was  pre- 
do!iinantly  nale. 

New  hires  declined  notably  in  total.  The  decline  occurred  entirely  in 
the  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  V.age  Classification;  all  other  classi- 
fications increased  with  the  exception  of  Top  Manarement,  which  declined 
one  position, 

»■ 

B.  Comparing  Wage  Classification  Groupings  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not  applied 
Ojnaffected  Divisions)  12/31/62  v/ith  the  combined  wa^e  classification  in 
Total  Errployment  12/31/62  revealed: 

The  decline  in  the  size  of  the  Too  I'la na gem ent  Wage  Classification  occurred 
despite  an  overall  increase  in  this  classification. 

Although  the  Middle  Management  and  Professional  Grouping  expanded  consid- 
erably; the  expansion  was  less  percentage-wise  than  the  overall  increase 
in  this  classification. 

The  decline  in  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Wage  Classifications  was 
slightly  greater  percentage-wise  in  the  Unaffected  Divisions  grouping. 

Nonroutine  Clerical  positions  increased  insic-nificantly.  The  increase 
was  sli-htly  less  than  the  overall  increase  of  Nonroutine  Clerical  posi- 
tions. This  increase  vjas  sharp  percentap’e-wise  for  women  (small  in  num- 
ber) while  an  actual  decrease  occurred  for  m.en. 

Mo  Programing  or  Clerical  Machine  Operating  positions  were  in  the  Unaf- 
fected Division  Grouping, 

Stenographic  and  Secretarial  positions  increased  considerably  numerical- 
ly even  thoun-’n  the  percentage  increase  v/as  much  belov*  the  overall  increase. 

Unclassified  positions  expanded  sharol}'’.  Virtually  the  entire  increase 
occurred  in  the  Unaffected  Divisions  Grouping. 

New  Hires  dropped  significantly  but  at  a som.ewhat  slower  rate  in  the 
Unaffected  Divisions  Grouping,  The  decrease  of  New  Hires  in  the  F,ntr3'' 
and  Routine  Clerical  Wage  Classification  was  at  a som.ewhat  lesser  rate 
in  the  Unaffected  Division  Grouping.  Seer-- tarial  and  Stenographic  New 
Hires  increased  almost  identically  percentage-wise  to  that  of  the  com- 
bined total  for  the  wage  classification. 


staffing  of  wage  classification  groupings 

WHERE  EDP  v:kS  APPLIED 


A.  Comparing  Wage  Classification  Groupings  in  Affected  Divisions  12/31/56 
vjith  12/31/62^  revealed  that  since  1956  while  total  staffing  remained 
approximately  the  same; 

A significant  increase  occurred  in  the  number  of  Top  Management  positions* 
All  of  these  positions  were  staffed  by  men. 

Middle  Management  and  Professional  positions  increased  substantially. 

The  increase  was  basically  an  increase  of  men  as  almost  no  women  are  in 
this  classification. 

Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  positions  dropped  notably.  The  decline  was 
greater  numerically  amongst  women  and  percentage-wise  ar'ongst  men. 

An  insignificant  increase  occurred  in  the  Nonroutine  Clerical  Wage 
Cl'iFsification,  although  a sharp  increase  occurred  in  the  number  of 
women  staffing  this  classification. 

One  individual  was  classified  as  a Programer  in  1962. 

Clerical  Machine  Operating  positions  diminished  only  slightly.  Further 
reductions  would  seem,  possible  when  redundances  are  eliminated.  A 
notable  occurrence  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  this  clas- 
sification despite  the  overall  decrease. 

The  number  of  Stenogrwhic  and  Secretarial  positions  (all  staffed  by 
women)  expanded  a remarkable  ninty-two  percent.  This  increase,  along 
with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Classifi- 
cation is  partially  the  result  of  the  reclassification  of  positions. 

Unclassified  positions  declined  slightly.  The  decline  occurred  amongst 
men. 

New  Hires  dropped  sharply,  especially  in  the  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical 
Wage  Classification.  One  individual  was  hired  directly  into  the  Mon- 
routine  Clerical  C32. ssification  in  1962,  none  in  1956.  A decrease  oc- 
curred in  number  (small  in  size)  hired  for  Clerical  Machine  Operating. 

The  number  hired  for  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  work  increased  signif- 
icantly while  the  number  of  Unclassified  workers  hired  increased  by  one. 

Bo  Comparing  Wage  Classification  Groupings  in  areas  where  EDP  was  applied 
(Affected  Divisions)  12/31/62  with  the  combined  Wage  Classification  in 
Total  Employment  12/31/62  revealed: 

A considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Top  I'lanagement  Wage  Clas- 
sification occurred  in  Affected  Divisions  during  a slight  overall 
increase  in  this  classification. 

The  size  of  the  Middle  Management  and  Professional  Grouping  expanded, 
but  slightly  less  percentage- wise  than  the  overall  Total  Employment  rate. 

The  decline  in  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  VJage  Classifications  was 
slightly  greater  percentage -wise  in  Affected  Divisions.  This  decline 
was  much  greater  percentage -wise  for  men  (small  in  number). 
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Nonroutine  Clcricol  positions  increased  at  a less  significant  rate  in 
the  Affected  Divisions  Grouping.  The  increase  was  very  diarp  percentage- 
wise for  women  (small  in  number ),  while  an  actual  decrease  occurred  for 

men. 

Only  one  individual  was  classified  as  a programer  in  the  Affected  Divisions 
Grouping, 

Clerical  Machine  Operating  declined  in  Affected  Divisions  while  an  over- 
all increase  occurred.  In  the  Affected  Divisions  Grouping  less  men  and 
moro  women  were  usedj  but  overall  more  men  and  women  were  used. 

Stenographic  and  Secretarial  positions  (a±l  wcMen)  increased  much  more 
percentage-'viise  in  Affected  Divisions* 

Unclassified  positions  declined  somewhat.  The  slight  decline  occurred 
amongst  men. 

New  Hires  declined  much  more  in  the  Affected  Division  Group^g  with  the 
overr-rhelming  impact  in  the  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Classification. 

The  percentage  drop  was  very  sharp  for  men^  however,  they  comprised  only 
a trifle  of  the  New  Hires,  Hiring  of  Clerd.cal  Machine  Operators,  occ^- 
ring  only  in  this  grouping,  declined.  Stenographic  and  Secretary  hiring 
(all  women)  increased  much  more  percentage -tjise  in  Affected  Divisions* 
Unclassified  hiring  remained  anall  in  number,  but  increased  by  one* 


STAFFING  OF  VJAGE  CLASSIFICATIONS 
HI  THE  IW  CREATED  DA.TA  PROCESSING  DIVISIONS 
(Created  as  a direct  result  of  EDP) 


Since  these  divisions  did  not  exist  in  1956,  no  comparison  12/31/56  and 
12/31/62  can  be  made* 

In  comparing  Mage  Classification  Groupings  in  the  New  Created  Data  Pro- 
cessing Divisions  12/31/62  mth  the  combined  Mage  Classification  Groupings 
in  Total  Emplojmient  I2/31/62,  the  comparison  reveals  that  in  fhe  New 
Created  Data  Processing  Divisions: 

A notable  number  of  Top  Management,  and  ^ddle  Management  and  Profes- 
sional positions  were  created.  Men  staffed  all  but  one  of  these  positions* 

Few  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  positions  were  created.  This  was  espe- 
cially imall  when  -the  overall  size  of  this  Mage  Classification  Group  is 
consid  .red*  All  of  the  positions  were  staffed  by  iijomen. 

Few  Nonroutine  Clerical  positions  were  created.  Although  small  in  num- 
ber, the  staffing  of  this  classification  mth  more  women  than  men  was 
a T6 YBV  sal  of  'bh©  ovorall  si tuati  on  • 

Programing  positions  were  centered  in  this  grouping  as  only  one  position 
existed  outside  of  the  New  Created  Data  Processing  Divisions.  I^ile 
staffed  predominantly  by  men  this  Mage  Classification  did  provide  a sub- 
stantial number  of  positions  for  women* 


A substantial  number  of  Clerical  Machine  Operatin;-  positions  (all  staffed 
by  men)  were  created. 

The  number  of  Stenographic  and  Secretarial  positions  created  was  in- 
significant when  cojipared  with  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of 
positions  in  this  classification. 

One  Unclassifi.ed  r>ositLon  was  created.  It  was  staffed  by  a man. 

New  Hires  were  insignificant  and  limited  to  the  Programing  Wage  Clas- 
sification. 


STAFFING  OF  WAGE  CL  ASSI  - ia\T  IONS 
H'J  THE  imi  CREATED  TREASURER’S  DIHSION 
(Created  as  a direct  result  of  EDP) 


Since  these  diirisions  did  not  exist  in  1956^  no  conparison  12/31/56  and 
12/31/62  can  be  made. 


In  conparing  Wage  Classification  Groupings  in  the  New  Created  Treasurer’s 
Division  12/31/62  v/ith  the  combined  Wage  Classification  Groupings  in 
Total  Employment  12/31/62,  the  comparison  reveals  that  in  the  New  Created 
Treasurer’s  Division: 

No  Top  Management  positions  were  created.  Two  Middle  Management  and 
Professional  posilnons  were  created.  Both  were  staffed  by  men. 

The  number  of  Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  positions  created  was  extensive. 
This  reversed  the  trend  elsewhere  as  the  total  number  of  positions  in 
this  classification  decreased  markedly.  Virtually  all  of  the  positions 
were  staffed  by  women. 

The  number  of  Nonroutine  Clerical  positions  created. was  also  notable, 
although  in  this  classification  it  was  consistent  with  the  growth  overall. 

One  unclassified  position  staffed  by  a woman  was  also  created. 

New  Hires  (all  women)  were  fairly  extensive  as  this  division  was  only 
recently  created.  It  also  was  expected  to  continue  to  grow.  Almost 
all  new  Hires  were  in  the  Entry  and  Nonroutine  Clerical  VJage  Classifi- 
cation, 


STAFFhiG  OF  '.‘.AGE  CLAbb  1 F I CAT  I ON  GRCJPINGS 
BY  f.‘AJOP  DIYIBIONAL  GROUPINGS 


‘.\/'GC  CLASSIC  IC^'T  I ON 
GROUP  IN*3S 


BEFORE  COr4VERSION  TO  EOP 
lV3l/56 
HOPE  OFF  ICE 


TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOP  .VA.\mG£UEI;T 

85 

3^. 

1 
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1 

ENTRY  3c  ROUTINE  CLERICAL 
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55 
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43 
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0 

C 

0 
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lE 

13 

6 
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0 
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89 

53 

26 
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ALL  DIVISIONS 


AFTER 

CONVERSION 
12/31/62 
HOME  OFFICE 

TO  EOP 

ALL  OlVISICNS 

TOTAL 

l.'ALE 

FEMALE 

90 

90 

0 
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132 

8 
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36 

6l9 

256 

165 

9| 

20 

15 

5 

28 

20 

8 
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0 
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109 

8C 

29 
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964 
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1 7 1 0 1 C NS 
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MALE 

FEI.;.LE 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

81 

80 

1 

71 

7| 

0 
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7l 

7| 

0 

86 

3l 

5 

CJTRY  R^JTINE  CLERICAL 

351 

25 

336 

\ 

307 

18 
“7  A 

289 

.NCLPC'JT  l\E  clerical 

! lO 

88 

22 

1 13 

/4 

OV 

PROGRAMING 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CLERICAL  .MACHINE  OFERATIYQ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

STENCGRAPN  1C  fc  SECRETARIAL 

1 16 

C 

1 l6 

149 

0 

149 

UNCLASSIFIED 

65 

44 

2l 

85 

62 

23 

- 8Q4 

-308. 

496  ■ 

8JJ 

306 

505 

/ 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FE./.ALE 

TOP  MA«'vAGEMENT 

4 

4 

0 

MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  i PRCF. 

33 

32 

1 

ENTRY  i ROUTINE  CLERICAL 

367 

30 

337 

NONROUTINE  CLERICAL  ' 

129 

106 

2l 

PROGRAMING 

0 

0 

0 

CLERICAL  MACHINE  OPERATING 

19 

13 

6 

STFiCGRA.RHIC  & SECRETARIAL 

27 

0 

27 

UNCLASSIFIED 

24 

19 

5 

■ 

603 

206 

397 

AFFECTED  U yiSI ONS 


71 


\ 


TOP  P an ;sG event 

MIDDLE  MANAGE'.  ENT  i PROF. 

ENTRY  ROUTINE  CLERICAL 

ncnr-jtine  clerical 

PROGRAMING 

CLERICAL  VACHINE  OPERATING 
STEt\CGRAPH  I C i SECRETARIAL 
U.NCLAS:;lF  lEO 


\ 

\ 

/ 
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AFFECTE 

0 L/l VI  SIGNS 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

14 

14 

C 

40 
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3l7 

16 

3cT 

l?3 

88 

45 

1 

C 

1 

16 

8 

8 

52 

0 

'''2 

22 

17 

5 
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lo3 
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/ 


\ 
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TOP  MANAGEMENT 
I/IDOLE  MANAGEMENT  & opCF, 
ENTRY  i ROUTINE  CLER I CAL 
NONROUTINE  CLERICAL 
PROGRAM.  ING 

CLERICAL  >'ACt!INE  OPERATING 
STENOC^APr 1C  & SECRETARIAL 
Ur  CLASS  IF  lEO 

ArncY  office;^ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


\ 


^1 


* GF  •'!  CY 


PREV 


IU7  PROCESS ING 


NO 


ALL  l5C  FOSITICOS  APE  C;:'SlDERr"  CLEt^lCAL. 

ACTUAL  P-PAKC‘JT  RY  CLASSIFICATION  CR  SEX  IS 
A/AILABLE.  f/CST  FCSl’'in-S  ERE  STAF"£D  dY  V.OfEN, 
PROBABLY  IN  THE  ENTRY  A.iD  ROUTINE  CLERICAL  CLAS- 
3 IF!  ")AT  IONS;  SOLE  CLASSIFICATIONS  MAY  HAVE  BEEN 
PARTLY  STENCORAPli  1C.  ALL  POC-ITICNS  TO  RE  ELIMl- 
N'-TEC  CERE  F|vA‘v'ClO  RY  T^E  HCVE  OFFICE. 
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FIGURE  k 


STAFFING  OF  WAGE  CLASSIFICATION  GRCI'FINGS  - N£w  HIRES 
BY  MAJOR  OlYlSICrAL  GRCLTIXJGS 


WAGE  CLASSIFICATION 
GROUPINGS 


BEFORE  CONVERSION  TO  EDP 
12/31/56 
HCI.^E  OFFICE 


ALL 

DIVISION^ 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

3 

3 

0 

f'lOCLE  MANAGEMENT  & PROF. 

4 

A 

0 

ENTRY  h ROUTINE  CLERICAL 

274 

12 

262 

NON  ROUT  INE  CLERICAL 

1 

1 

0 

PROGRAMING 

0 

0 

0 

CLERICAL  MACPiNE  Cl'ERATING 

5 

2 

3 

STf  NOGRAPHIC  SECRETArRlAL 

29 

0 

29 

UN  CLASS  IF  1 ED 

21 

|2 

9 

337 

34 

303 

AFTER 

CONVERSION  TC 
12/31/52 
HOME  OFFICE 

' EDP 

ALL  Dl.'ISIONS 

TOTAL 

MALE  FE 

MALE 

2 

2 

0 

7 

7 

0 

129 

o 

|20 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

! 

2 

44 

0 

44 

._21 

19 

5 

2l3 

4l 

§72 

UNAFF 

ECTED 

D 1 VISIONS 

UNA 

FFECTED 

DIVISIONS 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

3 

3 

0 

z 

2 

0 

MICfLE  MANACr»‘ENT  & PROF. 

4 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

EN'RY  oc  ROUTINE  CLERICAL 

l54 

4 

1 50 

> 

83 

7 

76 

NONRCUTINE  CLERICAL 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PROGRAMING 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CLERICAL  KACHHME  OPERATING’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

STENOGRAPHIC  L SECRETARIAL 

2l 

0 

2l 

32 

0 

32 

UNCLAGS|PICD 

16 

8 

8 

17 

14 

3 

199 

20 

179 

JM  , 

30 

1 1 i 

TOP  VANAGEfv=£NT 
VI DOLE  ‘MANAGEMENT  i PROF. 
ENTRY  & ROUT INE  CLERICAL 
NONROUT  irc  CLERICAL 
PROGRAMING 

CLERICAL  MACHINE  OPERATING 
STENOGRAPHIC  SECRETARIAL 
UNCLASSIFIED 


AFFECTED  DIVISIONS 


TOTAL 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

5 

8 

5 

1 38 


MALE 

C 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

A 

IH 


FEMALE 

0 

O 

I 12 


8 


124 


\ 


\ 


TOP  MANAGEMENT 
MIDDLE  MAhftGE^'FNT  f,  PRCFc. 
ENTRY  ROUTINE  CLERICAL 
NO.'R^UTINE  CLERICAL 
PROGRAMING 

CLERICAL  MACHINE  OPERATING 
STENCro APH 1C  i SECRETARIAL 
ULCLASS IFIED 


/ 


\ / 

^ /N 

/ ^ 
\ 


DATA 

NEW  CREATED 
PROCESSING  DIVISIONS 

total 

MALE 

rEMALE^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

\j 

3 

z 

* 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

TOP  f'ANAGEMENT 

'71  DOLE  MANAGEMENT  & PROF, 

ENTRY  i\  ROUTINE  CLERICAL 

MCNRCUTINE  CLERICAL 

PROGRAMING 

CLERICAL  MACHINE  OPERATING 
SlE'iCGRAPHIC  SECRETARIAL 
UNCLASSIFIED 


\ 


AGENCy/lFn 

^ ' agency  ''  ' ^ 

PREMIJM  PROCESSING 
I NCi  INFORMAT  I tN  ON  YhI 

'number  of  new  hires 

IN  1956) 


NEW  CREATED 
TREASURER'S  DIVISION 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

0 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

t 

9 

0 

9 

NEW  HIRES  - HIRED  DURING  THE  YEAR  AND  ON  THE  PAYROLL  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR, 
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PERSOM'IEL  CHARAC'rSRISTICS  CP  MA.TCR  GROUPINGS 


Tables  illustrating  aver5^e  personnel  characteristics  or  distribution  of 
personnel  characte id. sties  are  presented  on  page  28.  The  tables  are  also 
grouped  to  illustrate  changes  which  occurred  in  All  Divisions,  Unaffected 
Divisions,  Affected  Divisions,  New  Created  Data  Processing  Divisions  and 
the  New  Created  Treasurers  Division.  In  addition,  the  grouping  of  Agency 
Premium  Processing  positions  is  also  repi-sented  as  a reminder  of  its  elimi- 
nation during  the  conversion  process.  Separate  tables  illustrate  the  change 
in  Total  Employment  (all  Managerial,  Professional  and  Clerical  Employment), 
Managerial  and  Professional  Employment,  Clerical  Emplo;^Tnent,  and  for  New  Hires 
vjithin  these  groupings  are  presented  on  pages  28  thru  33* 

Brief  narrative  summaries  of  changes  in  personnel  characteristics  are  given 
below.  Again  two  distinct  comparisons  are  made — personnel  characteristics 
present  on  12/31/56  are  compared  with  those  present  on  12/31/62,  then  per- 
sonnel characteristics  present  on  12/31/62  in  division  groupings  are  con- 
pared  with  personnel  characteristics  in  All  Divisions  on  12/31/62.  Only 
the  latter  comparison  is  possible  for  some  division  groupings. 


PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS 
ERffiRE  EDP  WAS  NOT  APPLIED  (UNAFFECTED  DIVISIONS) 


A.  Comparing  cliaracteristics  of  employees  in  Unaffected  Divisions  12/31/56 
with  12/31/62,  revealed  that  since  1956: 

Total  staffing  remained  ^proximately  the  same,  though  more  women  and 
fewer  men  were  employed. 

Average  salaries  increased  - more,  percentage-wise  for  women  than  for  men. 

Average  age  remained  about  the  same,  with  women’s  average  age  rising  and 
men’s  average  age  dropping. 

Average  tenure  changed  little  as  women’s  rose  and  men’s  dropped. 

In  total,  more  employees  were  "rated  for  efficiency"  - more  women  and 
less  men. 

More  women  and  fewer  men  were  married. 

Educational  attainment  rose  slightly  - more  employees  were  college 
graduates, 

B,  Comparing  characteristics  of  employees  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not 
applied  (Unaffected  Divisions)  12/31/62  with  the  combined  Total  Employ- 
ment 12/31/62,  revealed; 

A slightly  higher  percentage  of  men  staffed  Unaffected  Divisions. 


2k 


Average  salaries  were  higher  in  Unaffected  Divisions.  Women's  average 
salaries  were  almost  the ‘same  in  both  Unaffected  Divisions  and  Total 
Employment j men's  average  salaries  were  considerably  higher  in  the 
Unaffected  Divisions. 

Average  age  was  only  slightly  higher  in  the  Unaffected  Divisions. 

Average  tenure  in  Unaffected  Divisions  was  almost  identical  to  Total 
Employment,  although  men  had  slightly  less  tenure  in  Unaffected  Divisions. 

Fewer  employees  in  Unaffected  Divisions  were  rated  for  efficiency. 

Slightly  more  employees  in  Unaffected  Divisions  were  married. 

Educational  attainment  was  higher  in  Unaffected  Divisions,  especially 
amongst  men. 


PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS 
M-IERE  EDP  WAS  APPLIED  (AFFECTED  DIVISIONS ) 


A.  Comparing  characteristics  of  employees  in  Affected  Divisions  12/31/56 
with  employees  in  Affected  Divisions  12/31/62,  revealed  that  since  1956: 

Total  staffing  remained  approximately  the  same,  though  more  women  and 
fewer  men  were  employed. 

Average  salaries  increased,  but  more  for  men  than  for  women. 

Average  age  remained  about  the  same  except  for  a slight  rise  in  average 
age  of  men. 

Average  tenure  showed  no  significant  change. 

In  total,  more  onployees  \^re  "rated  for  efficiency" 5 however,  more 
women  and  feirrer  men  were  rated. 

Marital  status  changed  sli^tly  - more  of  the  women  employees  -were 
married. 

Educational  attainment  rose  as  more  college  dropouts  aid  college  graduate 
were  employed, 

B«  Comparing  characteristics  of  employees  staffing  areas  where  EDP  was 

applied  (Affected  Divisions)  12/31/62  with  the  combined  Total  Employment 
12/31/62  revealed: 

A slightly  higher  percentage  of  women  staffed  Affected  Divisions. 

Average  salaries  were  lower  in  Affected  Divisions,  especially  for  men. 


Average  age  was  slightly  lower  for  Affected  Divisions  - hi^er  for  men 
and  lower  for  women. 

Overall,  average  tenure  was  slightly  higher  in  Affected  Divisions,  where 
it  was  significantly  higher  for  men,  but  slightly  lower  for  vromen  than 
average  tenure  of  Total  Employment. 

About  the  sane  number  of  anployees  were  "rated  for  efficiency". 

Slightly  more  employees  in  Affected  Divisions  were  single. 

Educational  attainment  was  lower  in  Affected  Divisions,  especially  among 
men, 

PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE 

Wfl  CREATED  DATA  PROCESSING  DIVISIOI'JS 
(Created  as  a Direct  Result  of  EDP) 

A,  Since  these  divisions  did  not  exist  in  1R56,  no  coii5)arison  12/31/56  and 
12/31/62  can  be  made, 

B#  In  comparing  characteristics  of  employees  in  the  New  Created  Data  Pro- 
cessing Divisions  I2/31/62  wLth  the  combined  Total  Employment  12/31/62, 
the  comparison  reveals  that  in  the  New  Data  Processing  Divisions: 

A significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  staff  were  men. 

Average  salaries  were  much  higher  - average  salaries  of  women  were 
higher  and  average  salaries  of  men  were  lovier,  . 

Average  age  was  lower,  especially  for  men. 

Average  tenure  was  lower,  especially  for  men. 

Fewer  were  "rated  for  efficiency" , 

More  employees  were  married. 

Educational  attainment  was  much  higher  - a high  percentage  of  employees 
were  college  graduates. 
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PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  THE 

NEW  CREATED  TREASURER'S  DIVISION 
(Created  as  a Direct  Result  of  EDP) 


A.  Since  this  di-vision  did  not  exist  in  19^6,  no  comparison  I2/31A6 
and  12/31/62  can  be  made. 


B.  In  conparing  characteristics  of  emploj’ment  in  the  New  Treasurer's 
Division  12/31/62  with  the  combined  Total  Einployment  12/31/62,  the 
con^arison  reveals  that  in  -the  New  Treasurer's  Division: 

A significantly  higher  percentage  of  the  staff  were  women. 

Average  sal  aides  were  much  lower,  both  for  men  and  for  women. 

Average  age  of  both  men  and  women  was  slightly  lower. 

Average  tenure  was  lower,  especially  for  men. 

Few  employees  were  "rated  for  efficiencj'-"  - more  women  and  less  men 
were  rated. 

Slightly  more  employees  were  married. 

Most  employees  were  high  school  or  college  graduates.  No  high 
school  dropouts  and  only  a few  college  dropouts  staffed  the  New 
Treasurer's  Di-vlsion. 
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PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MAJOR  GROUPINGS  - TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 
(ALL  CLERICAL,  MANAGERIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES) 


PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  maJPR  GROUPINGS  - TOTAL  EUPLOY''ENT 
(ALL  CLERICAL,  MANAGERIAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  - NEW  HI aES) 


BEFORE 
1956 
HOME 


CONVERSION  TO  EDP 
CALENDAR  YEAR* 
OFFI  CE 


ALL  DIVISIONS  (EXCLUDING  AGENCY 

PERSONNEL) 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES:  337  (M-34,  F-303) 

AVERAGE  SALARY:  $2569/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE:  21  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION): 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  -i% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  79^ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT: 

COLLEGF  GRADUATE: 

UNAFFECTED  Dl  VI  SIONS 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES:  199  (M-20,  F-179) 

AVERAGE  SALARY:  $2691/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE:  21  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED:  8^ 

EDUCATION  (percent  DISTRIBUTION): 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  . 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  lh% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  12^ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE: 

\ 

/> 

AFTER  COIiVEi'.SIEN  TO  EDP 
1962  CALENDAR  YEAR* 

HONE  OFFI  CE 

ALL  DIVISIONS  (AGEL'CY  a'NCTI  CNS 
AFSCRBEC) 

TOTAL  NE;.'  HIRES:  213  (U-41,  F-172) 

AVERAGE  SALARY:  03663/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE:  21  YEARS 

PERCENT  •L^JRRIED:  1 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  0 I S TR I BUT  I ON) : 
HIGH  SCHOOL  JhOROUT:  0*^ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  71!^ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  14>' 

COLLEGE  GicAuUATE:  15^?  


UNAFFECTED  01 VI 31 CNS 


TOTAL  NEW  HIRES: 
average  SALARY: 
AVERAGE  AGE: 
PERCENT  NARRIED: 


141  (M-30,  F-111) 
V>3775/YR, 

25  YEARS 
15;; 


EDUCATION  (PERCENT  Jl bTR I BUTI  CN) : 


HI  GH  SCHOOL 

OI/rOUT: 

OXc> 

HI 3H  SCHOOL 

GRAD'J\TE: 

1V% 

COLLEGE  ORO 

POUT: 

11?$ 

COLLEGE  GCA 

nuATE: 

AFFECTED  Dl VISIONS 

. X 

AFFECTED  OlVISI'UiS 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES:  138  (M-14,  F-124) 

AVERAGE  SALARY:  J)2392/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE:  20  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED:  2% 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION): 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  85^ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  13^ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE:  2% 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES:  60  (M-9,  F-51 ) 

AVERAGE  SALARY:  .,.^3376/Yr, 

AVERAGE  AGE:  20  YEARS 

PERCENT  flA.RRIEO:  13?$ 

EUUCATI  ON  ( PCRCfUT  01  5TRI  BUTI  ON) : 
HI  GH  SCHOOL  )RO:-OUT:  0% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  71?$ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT;  22% 

COLLEGE  GRAoiiatE:  7% 

\\  ^ 
\ \ / 

AGENCY  OFFICES 


agency  premium  processing 

(NO  INFORMATION  ON  THE  NUMBER  OR 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MEW  HIRES  IN 
1956) 


/ 


\ 


\ 


NEW  CREATED  DATA  Fi< 

:OCESS|NG  DIVISIONS 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES; 

3 ((.L-2,  F-1) 

AVERAGE  SALARY; 

c5686/YR, 

AVERAGE  AGE; 

27  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED; 

67?$ 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT 

Dl  ST;  1 BUTIOr:) : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DR  POUT;  0% 

HI GH  SCHOOL  3RADU 

ATE:  0% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT; 

0% 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE: 

\ 


NEW  CREATED  TREASU  .ER»S  DIVISION 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES:  9 (fC-O,  F-9) 

AVERAGF  SALARY:  ^?3141/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE:  19  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED:  Of^ 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  S I STR I BUT  I ON) : 
HIGH  SaiOOL  DKOrOUT:  0'^ 

HIGH  SCHOCL  GRADUATE: 

COLLEGE  ORONOUT:  11',^ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE:  1li^ 


HIRED  DURING  THE  YEAR  AMD  ON  THE  PAYROLL  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR, 
NOTE:  M DENOTES  MALE  - F DENOTES  FEMALE 
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PERSONNEL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MAJOR  GROUPINGS 
(ALL  fMNAGERlAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES) 


BEFORE  Conversion  to  eop 
12/31/56 
homo  orri CE 


ALL  DIVISIONS 

TOTAL  STAFFING: 
AVERAGF  SALARY: 


(EXCLU')i  M.5  AGENCY 
PERSONNEL) 

139  (M-1B7,  F-2) 
111 ,977/YR. 

47  YEARS 
20  YEARS 
115^ 

92^^ 


AVERAGE  AGE: 

AVERAGE  TENURE: 

PERCENT  "RATED": 

PERCENT  MARRIED: 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  Dl  STRI  PUTI  orj) ; 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  17^^ 

7H  GH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  24?$ 
/COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  6% 

/ COLLEGE  GRADUATE:  52% 


UNAFFECTED  DIVISIONS 

TOTAL  STAFFING: 

152  (M 

^-151,  F_l) 

AVERAGE  SALARY: 

^Jl  2 , 91 

5/YR. 

AVERAGE  AGE: 

46  YEARS 

AVERAGE  TENURE: 

13  YEARS 

PERCENT  "RATED": 

9% 

PERCENT  MARRIED: 

92% 

EDUCATION  (percent 

Dl  STRIB'ITI  ON)  : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT: 

13/ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE: 

19/ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT: 

7/ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

• 

• 

61/ 

AFFECTED  Dl  VISIONS 

TOTAL  STAFFING: 

37  (M-36,  F-1) 

AVERAGE  SALARY: 

$8,120/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE: 

49  YEARS 

AVERAGE  TENURE: 

29  YEARS 

percent  "RATED": 

19/ 

PERCENT  MARRIED: 

89/ 

EDUCATION  (percent 

ni  STRI  BUTION) : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROhOUT:  35/ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  43/ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT: 

3/ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE: 

19/ 

AGENCY  OFFI CES 


AGENCY  PREMIUM  PROCESSING 

APPARENTLY  NO  PROFESSIONAL  OR 
MANAGERIAL  POSITIONS  WERE  INVOLVED 
IN  PREflluM  P.RO  CESSING  AT  THF  AGENCIES 
all  150  POSITIONS  WERE  CONSIDERED  UNDER 
THE  CLERICAL  WAGE  CLASSIFICATION 


NOTE:  M DENOTES  MALE  - F DENOTES  FEMALE 
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AFTER  CvCNVERSlON  TO  EDP 
12/31/62 

HOME  OFFICE 

ALL  DIVISIONS  (AGENCY  FUNCTIONS 

ABSORPED) 


TOTAL  STAFFING: 
AVERAGE  SALARY: 


AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 


ACE: 

TENURE; 


230  (f.‘.~222,  F-3) 
-,.1  3,338/YR. 

46  YEARS 
20  YEARS 


PERCENT 

"RATED":  12/ 

PERCENT 

MAR.RIED:  90/ 

EDUCATI 

ON  (p~r:e:it  oist^ 

;iBt'TION) : 

HI  GH 

SCHOOL  DROPOUT: 

7/ 

Ml  GH 

SCHOOL  Gf:ADJ  -.TE: 

25/ 

COLLC 

G E DROPCUT : 

8/ 

COLLE 

60/ 

UNAFFECTED  0I VISI CNS 


TOTAL  STAFFING; 
AVE'-AGE  SALARY: 
AVERAGE  AGE: 
AVERAGE  TG,’URE: 
PERCENT  "PA TOO": 


157  (M-152,  F-5) 
Ol 3,846/Yr. 

45  YEARS 
17  YE/RS 
10," 


PERCENT  IsaRRfED.*  C1;$ 

EOUCATiON  (PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION); 

HI  GH  SCHOOL  OROPolJT:  6% 

HIGH  SCHOvCL  GRADUATE:  1 7$< 
COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  9% 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE;  68^ 


AFFECTED  PI  VISIONS 
TOTAL  STAFFING: 

AVERAGE  SALARY: 

AVERAGE  AGE: 

AVERAGE  TENURE: 

PERCENT  "RATED":  -\ayo 

PERCENT  MARRIED;  86$^ 

EDUCATION  (PERCEi.'T  DISTRIBUTION): 
HIGH  5-CHOPL  ORCPCUT:  13^ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  41,^ 

COLLEGE.  DROPOUT:  1% 

COLLEGE  GR  D'JATE; 39$o 


56  (M-54,  F-2) 
012,848/Yr. 

50  YEARS 
28  YEARS 
18/ 


NEW  CREATED  DATA  P.-,0CESSI  NG.  Dl  VISI  ONS 
TOTAL  STAFFING: 

AVERAGE  SALARY: 


15  (W,rv14,  F-1) 
$10,646/Yr. 

43  YEARS 
21  YEARS 
21% 

93/ 

education  (percent  DISTRIBUTION)! 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT:  0% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GR.ADUATE:  53/ 
COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  7% 

COLLEGE  GRADMA^r. 


AVERAGE 

AVE^'.AGE 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 


AGE: 
TEflURE: 
"RATED": 
MARRl ED: 


40' 


NEW  CREATED  TREASURER’S  DIVISION 

2 (M-2,  F-0) 
S7300/Yr„ 

37  YEARS 
2 YEARS 


TOTAL  STAFFING: 
average  SALARY: 


AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

PERCENT 

PERCENT 


0/ 

1 00/ 


AGE: 

TENURE: 

"RATED": 

MARRI ED: 

EDUCATION  (P  rc::';t  distribution) 

HIGH  SQiOOL  DROPOUT;  Q% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  0% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  q% 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE;  IQO/ 


PERSONNEL  CHARACTfRl STI  CS 
OF  MAJOR  GROUPINGS 

(ALL  managerial  AND  PrlO  FESSI CNAL  - NEW  HIRES) 


BEFORE  CONVERSION  TO  EOP 
1956  CALENDAR  YEAR- 


AFTER  CONVERSION  TO  EDP 
1962  CALENDAR  YEAR* 


home  QFri  CE M.-iMr  nrc-irr 


ALL  DIVISIONS  (EXCLUDING  AGENCY 

V 

ALL  DIVISIONS  (A-;..:;CY  functions 

PERSONNEL) 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES:  7 (M-7,  F-q) 

AVERAGE  SALARY:  $8371 /YR. 

AVf^RAGE  AGE:  32  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED:  86^ 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION): 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT: 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE: 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT:  0% 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE:  100^^ 

ABSORBED) 

TOTAL  NE'7  HIRES:  9(M-9,  F-o) 

average  SALARY:  $0522/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE:  30  YEARS 

PERCENT  -'ARRI  ED:  78$o 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION): 
HIGH  SCHOOL  OROPCUT:  0^ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  11^ 

C'^LLEGE  DROPOUT:  0^ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE:  895^ 

? 

UNAFFECTED  Dl VI SIONS 

UNAFFECTED  Dl  VI  SI  ONS 

SAME  AS  FOR  ALL  DIVISIONS  - NEW  HIRES 

SAME  AS  FOR  ALL  DIVISIONS  - NEW  HIRES 

AFFECTED  Dl  VI  SI  ONS 

AFFECTED  DIVISIONS 

NO  NEW  HIRES 

/ 



NO  NEW  HI  RES 

NEW  CREATED  DATA  PROCESSING  DIVISIONS 

NO  NEW  HIRES 

AGENCY  OFFICES 

//\ 

AGENCY  PREMIUM  PROCESSING 

NEW  CREATED  TREASURER’S  DIVISION 

APPARENTLY  NO  PROFESSIONAL  OR 

MANAGERIAL  POSITIONS  WERE  INVOLVED 

NO  NEl  HI  RES 

IN  PREMIUM  PROCESSING  AT  THE  AGENCIES. 

ALL  150  POSITIONS  WERE  CONSIDERED  UNDER 

THE  CLERICAL  WAGE  CLASSIFICATION. 

HIRED  DURING  THE  YEAR  AND  ON  THE  PAYROLL  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 
NOTE:  M DENOTES  HALE  - F DENOTES  FEMALE 
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PEf^SONNEL  CHARACT'RI  STI  OS  OF  MAJOR  OR'''lp|NOS 
^ALL  CLERICAL  EM^LnyEES) 


PFRSOMMEL  CHARACT.RI  STI  CS  OF  MAJOR  GR-  uriNGS 
{ALL  CLERICAL  - NE’#  HIRES) 


BEFORE  CONVEKSlOK  TO  EDP 
1956  CALENDAR  YEAR  • 

HOME  OFFi  nr 

ALL  DIVISIONS  (EXCLUOING  AGENCY 

PERSONNEL) 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES; 

AVERAGE  SALARY; 

AVERAGE  AGE; 

PERCENT  MARRIED; 


330  (H-.P7,  F-303) 
82446/YR. 

21  YEARS 
4% 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  Dl STRI BUTI or) • 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE; 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT; 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE;  6% 


UNAFFECTED  DIVISIONS 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES;  192  (M-13,  F_179) 
average  SALARY;  $2484/Yr, 
average  AGE;  ’’21  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED;  5^ 

EDUCATION  (PERCENT  Dl  STRI  F.IJTl  or)  ; 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAOUATE;  77% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT;  13^ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE;  9% 


AFFECTED  Dl  VI  SI  ONS 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES; 

AVERAGE  SALARY; 
average  AGE; 

PERCENT  MARRIED; 

EDUCATION  (percent  DISTRIBUTION) 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT;  l% 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE:  85$^ 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT;  ^2% 

2% 


138  (M-14,  F-124) 
$2392/Yr. 

20  YEARS 

2% 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE; 


V 


\ 


\ 


/ 


\ 


agency  OFFI  CES 


\ 


/ 


AGENCY  PREHIUM  PROCESSING 

(no  INFORMATION  ON  THE  NUMBER  OR 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEW  HIRES  IN 
1956) 


\ 


\ 


after  conv.RoIo:  to  edp 

1962  CALEr.L'.R  YEAR  • 

H(.-UF  OFFICE 

ALL  DIVISIONS  (ACEL'CY  FUNCTIONS 

AESOFC-Fr) 

TOTAL  REV,  HIKES;  204  (M-32,  F-172) 

AVERAGE  3 LARY:  '■.3440 /Yr, 


N)  ; 


AVERAGE  A3E; 

21  YE-'RS 

P‘icCEr;T  f/Af;nit:o: 

13  r 

EDUCATlOli  {r-'  CENT 

01  STF 

1 BKTI 0 

HI  JH  3CH0(L  OK'LK 

UT; 

0^ 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAD' 

-TE; 

73% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT; 

15% 

COLLEGE  G.;AOU \TE; 

12% 

'01  VI  SICl.S 


TOTAL  NE.V  HIRES: 
AVERAGE  SALARY; 
AVERAGE  AGE; 
PERCENT  '-ARRIEC; 
EDUCATION  (P"KCE:. 
HIGH  3CHC0L  OKC 


132  (M-21,  F-111) 
S3451/Yr. 

21  YEARS 
12^ 

KISTPIB'JTION)  : 

'UT: 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAOUATE; 
COLLEGE  DR'K^UT; 
college  OA^.nuATF. 


oX 

76% 

^2% 

1 


AFFECTED  DIVISIONS 

TOTAL  NE.;  HIRES; 

60  (M-9,  F-51) 

AVERAGE  SALARY; 

^;3376/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE; 

20  YEARS 

PERCENT  GAR  .1  ED; 

13% 

EDUCATION  (PERCKNT 

Dl  STh 

1 BUT  1 ON) : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT; 

0% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE; 

71% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT; 

22% 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE: 

7% 

NEW  CREATED  DATA  Pf 

OC.C.SI  NG  Dl  VI  SIGNS 

TOTAL  NEW  HIRES; 

3 (M-2,  F-1) 

average  S’LARY: 

•:?5686/Yr, 

AVERAGE  AGE; 

27  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARfUED; 

67% 

education  (PL..,GE[.T 

Dl  STRIEUTION)  : 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT;  Q% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE;  0% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT; 

0% 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE: 

■1QQ% 

NEW  CREATED  TREASURER’S  DIVISION 

TOTAL  MEW  HIRES; 

9 (M-O,  F_9) 

AVERAGE  SALARY; 

S314i/Yr. 

AVERAGE  AGE; 

19  YEARS 

PERCENT  MARRIED; 

0% 

education  (PERCErjT 

Dl  STRI  BUTI  ON)  ; 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPCUT;  q% 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAOUATE;  78% 

COLLEGE  DROPOUT: 

11% 

COLLEGE  GRAnu''«TE; 

11% 

HIRED  DURING  THE  YEAR  AND  ON  THE  PAYROLL  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 
NOTE;  M DENOTES  MALE  - F DENOTES  FEMALE 
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GLU.-Si  iRY 


Arfected  Divisions 


A f^roupinf'  of  divisions  where  extensive 


changes  in  methods,  systems  and  proced- 
ures have  occurred  prior  to  12/3l/'^2, 
as  a result  of  conversion  to  Klectronic 
Data  Processing.  Thus  an  area  v:here  EDP 
v;as  applied* 


sive  chan^'es  in  methods,  systems  and 
procedures  have  occurred  prior  to 
12/31/62,  as  a result  of  conversion  to 
Electronic  Data  Processing.  Thus  an 
area  where  ED^  v.^as  not  apnlied. 


to  12/31/62,  as  a direct  result  of 
conversion  to  Electronic  Data  Proces- 
sing or  to  perform  a service  made 
possible  by  the  new  methods,  systems  and 
procedures.  Thus  an  area  co-tprised  of 
positions  created  as  a direct  result  of 


department  divisions  considered  new 
created. 


the  'wage  classification  structure  of 
the  subject  employer.  Some  of  the  jobs 
in  this  classification  would  be  con- 
sidered Professional  under  the  job 
classification  structure  of  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Occupational  Titles. 


Unaffected  Divisions 


A grouping  of  divisions  where  no  exten- 


New  Created  Divisions 


A grov,ping  of  divisions  created  prior 


EDP. 


Dew  Created  Data  Processing  Divisions  A grouping  of  all  data  processing 


New  Created  Treasurer’s  Division 


The  treasurers  department  division 
considered  nev?  created. 


All  Divisions 


A grouping  of  all  affected,  unaffected, 
and  new  created  divisions. 


AND  Major  GP.uUPINGS 


Clerical  Classifications 


Classifications  considered  clerical  in 


3h 


o 


Managerial  and  Professional 
Classifications 

Classifications  considered  nan?"erial 
or  professional  in  the  wage  classifi- 
cation structure  of  the  subject  er.rloyer. 
A few  of  the  jobs  in  this  classification 
would  he  considered  Clerical  under  the 
job  classification  structure  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Occuna+ional  Titles. 

Total  Employment  - or  A grouping  of  clerical  classifications 

Clerical,  Managerial  and  Professional  with  r.anarerial  and  professional  classi~ 


Classifications 

fications.  This  prouping  includes  all 
ho’~;e  office  employees  of  the  subject 
employer,  except  maintenance  and  rest- 
aurant employees. 

V(/age  Classification 

A classification  of  company  positions  by 
responsibility  and  authority  for  salary 
detf>rr:iration. 

P ■••PSOMMEL  O !APACTTJ3^ICS 


Personnel  Characteristics 

Six  perse nal  characteristics  of  indi- 
vidual workers  which  were  recorded,  both 
in  1956  and  in  1962  (defined  below). 

Average  Ibnure 

The  average  length  of  tine,  in  years,  that 
a particular  group  of  e’^ployees  has  been 
continuously  on  the  payroll  of  this 
emj-'loyer. 

Average  Age 

The  average  ap'e,  in  years,  of  a parti- 
cular group  of  employees. 

Average  Annual  Salary 

Average  annual  salary  of  a particular 
group  of  employees. 

Efficiency  Rating 

An  efficiency  rating  given  annually  to 
company  employees.  Individuals  arc 
rated  on  a three  point  scale  - Top  2^th 
percentile.  Middle  ^Oth  percentile,  and 
Lower  2^th  percentile.  To  be  rated, 
an  individual  >^ust  have  been  one  of  at 
least  eight  workers  doing,  similar  work 
and  must  have  been  employed  on  the  job  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  warrant  a 
comparison.  Thus  the  work  must  have  a 
somewhat  routine  nature  if  the  worker  is 
to  be  rated. 

Educational  ''ttainment  Level 


Marital  Status 


New  Hires 


The  formal  educational  attainment, 
measured  by  percentage  distribution, 
as  broken  out  into  the  following  four 
categories: 

1 Not  high  school  graduates  (high 
school  dropouts) 

2 High  school  graduates 

3 Some  college  education  (college 
dropouts) 

It  College  graduates 

Marital  Status  broken  out  into: 

Married,  which  includes  separated,  as 
against  single,  which  includes  divorced 
or  widowed. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEFINITIONS 


Hired  during  the  year  and  on  the  payroll 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 


EDP 


Electronic  Data  Processing 


Appendix  I 


IMDIHDUAT,  WAGE  CIASSIFICATIONS 


The  twenty-ei^ht  v;af:e  classifications  which  were  "=:rouped  into  the  eight 
wage  classification  groupings  are  presented  in  this  section  of  the  appendix* 
Included  under  each  wage  classification  are:  a description  of  job  tasks, 
company  job  titles  (i-Aien  they  are  other  than  the  title  of  the  specified 
Wage  Classification),  comments  on  staffing  and  staffing  changes,  a staffing 
table  and  comments  on  changes  in  Personnel  Characteristics, 


Management  and  Professional  (irouping 

Top  Management  Grouping 
Executive  Officer 
Officer 

Middle  Management  and  Professional  Grouping 
Supervisor 
Specialists 
Attorney 
Registrar 

Clerical  Grouping 


Entry  and  Routine  Clerical  Grouping 
Clerical,  Head 
Routine  Clerical  //I 
Routine  Clerical  "2 
Routine  Clerical  r3 
Entry  Routine  Clerical 
Nonroutine  Clerical  Grouping 
Nonroutine  Clerical 
Nonroutine  Clerical  y3 
Assistant  to  Supervisor 
Nonroutine  Clerical  j;-2 
Nonroutine  Clerical  #1 
Programer  Grouping 

Senior  Programer 
Programer 

Assistant  to  Programer 
Clerical  Machine  Operator  Grouping 
Machine  Operator  jf[\ 

Machine  Operator  #3 
Machine  Operator  #2 
Machine  Operator  #1 
Stenographic  and  Secretarial  Grouping 
Secretary  to  Executive  Officer 
Secretary  to  Officer 
Secretaiy  to  Supervisor 
Stenographers,  Ediphone  Operators 
Unclassified  Grouping 
Unclassified 


Table  I 


WAGE  R‘i'IGES 


9 Monroutine  Clerical  //h 

8 Monroutine  Clerical  #3 

Assistant  to  Supervisor 
Senior  PrO|nrammer 

7 Monroutine  Clerical  //2 

Machine  Ooerator 
Programmer 

6 Secretary  to  Executive  Officer 

5 Monroutine  Clerical  jfl. 

Clerical  Head 

Machine  Operator  #3 

Assistant  Programmer 

Routine  Cl‘=rical  /t^3 

Secret'Hry  to  Officer 
Machine  Operator  #2 

3 Routine  Clerical  #2 

Secretary  to  Supervisor 
Machine  Operator  #1. 

2 Routine  Clerical  #1 

Stenographer,  Ediphone  Operator 

1 Entry  Routine  Clerical 

U .0  Unclassified 
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TOP  i^iANAO'^M'^NT  OROOPING 
EXPCHTTV^i;  OTTT?icRR 


All  of  the  following  company  job  titles  come  under  ^■'’^age  Classification 
"Executive  Officer". 


Company  Job  Titles 


President 

Vice  President 

Actuary 

Secretary 

Medical  Director 

Director  of  Underwriting 


Treasurer 

Director  of  Personnel  Service 
Director  of  Markets  Research 
Director  of  Agencies 
General  Counsel 
Comptroller 


Comments : 


A drop  of  one  employee  in  this  classification  (all  were  men)  was  the  result  of 
one  vacancy  caused  by  turnover » In  1956,  no  Executive  Officers  were  assigned 
to  areas  where  EDP  was  to  be  applied;  since  19^6,  two  Executive  Officers  were 
assigned  to  areas  where  EDP  was  applied,  Uo  new  hires  directly  into  this 
classification  occurred  in  either  year. 


A.verage  salary  increased  during  the  six-year  period,  both  where  EDP  was 
applied  and  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 


Educational  attainment  of  Executive  Officers  did  not  change  materially  in 
the  six-year  period;  almost  all  were  college  graduates  in  both  years. 
Eleven  of  fourteen  men  in  1956  and  twelve  of  thirteen  men  in  1962  were 
college  graduates. 


Average  age  decreased  0,ii  years,  and  average  tenure  increased  2,h  years.  The 
two  Executive  Officers  attached  to  areas  where  EDP  was  applied  were  slightly 
older  and  had  much  more  tenure  than  the  men  attached  to  areas  where  EDP  was 
not  applied. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  STAFFING  l2/3l/56  » l2/3l/62 


MALE  L FEMALE 


MALE 


F£,\:AL£ 


1956 

CM 

yo 

O'* 

• 

X 

o 

o 

C 

• 

X 

o 

lO 

ALL  OlV 

|4 

13 

-1 

^Ti 

14 

LilAFF  D!V 

M 

1 1 

-3 

-2gf 

H 

AFF  D IV 

2 

NEV,  TRFAS 

NEV;  0 P 0 IV 

o e 


X 

0 

T 

o 

CM 

C J 

O 

CM 

vO 

0 

u> 

O 

0 

Ch 

o 

o» 

O 

— 

2: 

13 

-I 

-7;< 

1 1 

-3 

-Ri^ 

2 


I 

(_) 
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TOP  y/iPAOPI-r'NT  ORO’I'^FIO 
0 lOER 


All  of  the  followinr  c'-mpany  job  titles  come  under  ’-'age  Classif ication  "O  Ticer". 


Company  Job  Titles 


Associate  Actuary 

Assistant  Actuary 

Assistant  Secretary 

Assistant  Medical  Pirector 

Assistant  Director  of  Underwriting 

Assistant  Treasurer 

Manager  of  Data  Processing 

Asst.  Mgr,  of  Data  Processing 

Mgr,  of  Methods  & Procedures 

Personnel  Manager 

Asst,  Director  & Sta*‘f  Economist 

Superintendent  of  Agencies 

Supt.  of  Education  & Field  Training 

Superintendent  of  Advertising 

Sunt,  of  Advanced  Underwriting  Trng, 

Editor  of  Field  ^Publications 

Asst,  Supt,  of  Agencies 

Asst,  Suot,  of  Educ,  & Field  Trng, 


Manarer  of  Investments 

Supt,  of  Securities  & Asst.  lecy. 

Investment  Research  O’Ticer 

Manager,  Resi"^ence  Mortgages 

Asst,  Manager,  Residence  Mortgages 

Mgr,,  Commer'l  Mortgages  & ieal  Est, 

Asst,  Mgr.,  Commer'i  Mort,  & ’leal  Est, 

Manager,  Farm  Mortgages 

Asst,  Manarer,  Farm  Mortgages 

Supt,,  Mortgage  Services 

Supt,,  Mortgages  & Asst,  Secretary 

Assistant  Counsel 

Legislative  Reoresentative 

Assistant  Comotroller 

Auditor 

Manager  of  Purchases 
Secretary  Poard  of  Trustees 


Comments : 

More  Officers  were  used  in  1962  than  in  1956,  The  number  assigned  to  areas 
where  EDP  was  applied  increased  si  ^mi^’icantly,  and  five  new  oositions  were 
created  as  a direct  result  of  conversion  to  EDP,  The  number  of  Officers 
staffing  areas  V7here  EDP  was  not  aoolied  declined.  Three  new  hires  directly 
into  this  classification  occurred  in  1956,  and  two  new  hires  directly  into 
this  classification  occurred  in  1962,  All  new  hires  directly  into  this 
classification  were  assigned  to  areas  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 

Average  salary  increased  22%  for  all  employees  in  this  classification  and 
for  new  hires.  The  average  age  of  new  hires  was  3.3  years  vounger  in  1962 
than  in  1956,  Average  salary  where  EDP  was  aoplied  increased  llO^j  average 
salary  where  EDP  was  not  applied  increased  l65;  and  averac^e  salary  of 
officers  in  positions  created  as  a direct  result  of  EDP  was  considerably 
lower  than  average  salary  of  other  Officers, 

Educational  attai.nment  of  Officers  was  higher  in  1962  than  in  1956.  More 
were  college  graduates  and  fewer  were  high  school  or  college  dropouts  or 
high  school  graduates.  Educational  attainment  was  hivher  for  o^’ficers 
assigned  to  oositions  created  directly  as  a result  of  EDP  and  vras  nearly  as 
high  as  those  where  EDP  was  not  aonlied.  All  new  hires  directly  into  this 
classification  were  college  graduates,  in  both  years. 


OFFICER  - contd 


Avera<^e  increased  1,0  years,  and  averane  tenure  increased  1.7  years, 

VJhere  E;'P  was  aoplied,  average  age  increased  11  years,  and  average  tenure 
increased  7 years.  Average  age  and  tenure  remained  constant  where  SDP  was 
not  applied.  Average  age  of  O-’ficers  assigned  to  new  positions  created  by 
RPP  was  considerably  lower  than  average  age  for  all  O-^'ficers,  including  tnose 
assigned  to  areas  where  EPP  was  not  anplied.  However,  averaf’^e  tenure  of  these 
Of’^icers  v/as  only  slightly  less  than  the  average  tenure  *’or  all  officers. 


OmCL.~<  STAPflKJ  12/31/56  L \2/3\/62 


f,;AL£  & FEN'ALC 


male 


female 


/ 


i 

i 


7 

s 


hi 


MIDDLE  MANAGEI'I'-NT  AMD  ?R(FES SIGNAL  GROlPING 

SUPERVISOR 


Number 

Number 

IVhere  EDP 

VJhere  EDP 

D.  0.  T.  TITLE 

Code 

Was  Applied 

Was  Not  Apolj,ed 

Accountant 

0-01.20 

1 

1 

Public  Relations  Man 

0-06.97 

1 

Lawyer 

0-22.10 

2 

Actuary 

0-36. 

1 

1 

Clerical  Technician 

0-69.97 

1 

Manager,  Restaurant 

0-71.23 

1 

Purchasing  Agent 

0-91.60 

1 

Manager,  O^^ice 

0-97.12 

15 

16 

Suoerintendent,  Maintenance 

0-97. ^6 

2 

Total 

18 

25 

Note:  One  position  directly  created  by  EDP  had  no  current  iob  descrip- 

tion. Job  content  was  not  concrete  enough  to  warrant  job  analysis. 

Comments : 

The  number  of  employees  staPfing  this  classification  was  slightly  hi.gher  in 
1962  than  in  19^6;  however,  it  was  equal  to  the  19^^  staffing.  Thus,  the 
total  number  of  Supervisors  remained  constant,  exceot  for  minor  fluctuations 
resulting  from  turnover.  In  1962  one  Sup-  rvisor  staffed  a oosition  which 
was  directl?/  created  bv  conversion  to  EDP.  One  less  Supervisor  was  used  in 
areas  where  EDP  was  applied,  and  two  more  were  used  in  areas  where  SDP  vjas 
not  aoolied.  No  new  hires  directly  into  this  classification  occurred  in 
either  year.  More  women  were  in  this  classification  in  1962,  but  the  total 
number  of  women  ret  lained  small , 

Average  salary  increased  19^  for  all  Suoervisors  (17''  incr  ase  for  men). 
Average  salary  increased  13^  where  SDP  ''Tas  applied  and  11%  where  SDP  was 
not  applied.  Average  salary  for  women  was  considerably  less  than  average 
salary  f'or  men.  Average  salary  for  women  declined  9r  as  a number  of  women 
with  less  tenure  entered  this  classification. 

Educational  attainment  increased  significantly.  Educational  attainment  in 
both  years  x-/as  slightly  higher  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not  anplied. 

Average  age  declined  0.2  years,  and  average  tenure  leclined  0.9  vears  - a 
result  of  more  women  in  this  classification  in  1962  with  lower  aae  and 
tenure.  Average  age  and  tenure  was  slightly  higher  x^fhere  EDP  was  aonlied 
and  slightly  lower  where  EDP  \>ras  not  applied. 


ii2 


SUPf.PVISOR  STAFF  IN'S  l2/3l/56  & l2/3t/5? 


l.l/'LE 


FLKME 


h3 


T^^Xr.A  LISTS 


1962 


1962 

No,  ETiere 

No.  Aliere  EDP 

ED?  v;as  not 

D.O.T.  Title  P 

.O.T.  Code 

VJas  Applied 

Aoplied 

Accountant,  Cost 

0-01.10 

1 

Accountant,  General 

0-01.20 

1 

Accountant,  Tajc 

0-01.  )i0 

1 

Auditor 

0-01.60 

2 

Accounting  System  Exoert 

0-01.70 

1 

Research  V/riter 

0-06.89 

1 

Public  Relations  Man 

0-06.97 

3 

Lawyer 

0-22.10 

2 

9 

Economist 

0-36.11 

9 

Statistician 

0-36. El 

9 

Actuary 

0-36.99 

h 

Director,  Educational 

0-39. Si 

1 

Manager,  Personnel 

0-39.83 

3 

Manager,  Labor  Training 

0-39.87 

2 

Production  Planner 

^-68.909 

Employment  Interviewer 

0-68.71 

1 

Contract  Clerk 

0-69.81; 

1 

Clerical  Technician 

0-69.97 

1 

Systems  Analyst 

0-69.989 

1 

Suoerintendent,  Bldg. 

0-87.10 

1 

Manager,  Office 

0-97.12 

1 

d 

Manager,  Sales 

0-97.61 

1 

Trust  Officer 

0-98.13 

1 

Death  Claims  Examiner 

1-08.06 

1 

Agent  - Contract  Clerk 

1-08. hi 

1 

Correspondence  Clerk 

1-16.01 

1 

Console  Operator  (Senior) 

1-29.17 

Supervisor,  Machine 

1-29.67 

1 

Records  Unit 

Underv/riter 

1-97.30 

9 

INA 

BJA 

6 

2 

20  9^ 


19b2 

Job  rirectly 
Created  by 
Adantation  of 

EDP  in  New: 

D*?.  Fiv.  Treas.  Div* 


1 


3 


h 


1 


1 


1 


9 2 


Note:  Ten  Specialist  positions  had  no  job  descriotions.  Job  content  had  changed 

prior  to  our  conversion  to  D.O.T,  codes  and  was  not  concrete  enough  to 
warrant  job  analysis. 

-5f 

Also  should  be  coded  F.O.T.,  0-97.12,  Manager,  Office,  as  these  oositions  have 
two  distinct  functions,  supervisory  and  operational. 

Taken  during  1962  but  not  on  12/^1/62.  Therefore  totals  are  not  in  agreement 
with  staffing  on  l?/3l/62. 

INA  - Information  not  available. 


- contd 


Comments : 

Many  more  vjorkers  vjere  in  this  classification  in  1962,  both  in  areas  where 
EDP  was  aoplied  and  in  areas  where  EPP  was  not  apolied,  ?’DP  directly  created 
eleven  new  positions  in  new  divisions,  p^^r forming  new  functions.  The  growth 
was  greater,  percentage-vdse,  where  EPP  v^as  applied.  Pour  new  workers  in 
19^6  and  five  new  workers  in  1962  (all  men)  were  hired  directly  into  this 
classification.  No  nev7  hir  s were  assigned  to  the  ar^-a  where  EDP  A^as  aoplied, 
or  to  the  new  divisions  p-'^r forming  new  functions. 

Women  were  not  in  this  classification  in  19^6,  but  were  used  in  1962, 

Average  salary  increased  18"^  for  all  workers,  and  27^  for  new  hires. 

Average  salary  increased  more  during  the  six-year  oeriod  in  areas  where 
EDP  was  aoplied. 

Average  age  drooped  O.h  years;  average  tenure  dropped  0.2  years.  Average 
age  in  1962,  in  areas  where  EDP  was  aoolied,  was  7 years  higher  than  in 
areas  where  EDP  was  not  eoplied.  Average  tenure  in  1962  was  9 years  more 
for  work'^rs  in  areas  where  EDP  was  applied  than  for  workers  in  areas  where 
EPP  was  not  applied. 

Educational  attainment  of  workers  in  this  classification  was  higher  in  1962 
than  in  19^6,  In  1962  educational  attainment  was  highest  in  areas  where 
EDP  was  not  applied,  but  increased  more  p rcentage-wise  where  EDP  was 
aoplied. 

All  new  hires  (four  men  in  1956  and  five  men  in  1962)  directly  into  this 
classification,  were  college  graduates,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  in  1956. 


SPr-^'IALISTS  5TArFl\3  lZ/3l/5t  i l2/3l/62 


^ALE  & FEL:ALE 

f/ALE 

FEMALE 
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middle  management  and  PTOPESSIONAL  or  "PING 


ATTORNEY 


Company  Job  Title 
Attorney 


Comments : 

The  number  of  workers  classified  as  Attorneys  in  the  comnany  wage  classi- 
fication formula  was  ti-;o  less  in  1962  than  in  1956.  All  were  men  and 
attached  to  the  area  ^ere  EDP  was  not  applied.  Two  new  hires  directly 
into  this  classification  occurred  in  1962,  while  none  occurred- in  1956. 

Average  salary  increased  5^^  in  the  six-year  soan.  Average  salary  of  new 
hires  was  considerablv  lower  than  the  average  salary  of  all  Attomeyso 

Average  age  dropped  7 vears  and  average  tenure  declined  10  years.  The 
average  age  of  new  hires  was  13  years  younger  than  the  average  age  of 
all  emoloyees  in  this  classification. 

Educational  attainment  increased.  All  were  college  gradu^'tes  in  1962, 
while  in  1956  three  of  seven  attorneys  were  not  college  graduates.  All 
new  hires  were  college  graduates. 


ATT0R.\'£Y  STAFFING  l2/3l/56  & l2/3l/62 
L'.ALE  t FEMALE  MALE  FEMALE 
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^ D.O.T.  Title  Lawyer,  Corooration  0-22.10 
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MIDDLE  MAMDEr-!E*:T  AL'D  GROPES  31  OL’AL  GR'-UPII'IG 

REGISTRAR 


Company  Job  Title 
Registrar 


Comments: 

The  number  of  emoloyees  in  this  classification  (all  men)  declined  from  three 
to  one  in  the  six-year  period.  There  were  no  new  hires  directly  into  this 
classification. 

Salary  of  the  one  remaining  registrar  was  0.8"'  above  the  average  salary  of 
registrars  in  19^6. 

The  age  of  the  remaining  Registrar  vras  five  years  above  the  19‘p6  average  age 
of  Registrars,  and  the  tenure  of  the  remaining  Registrar  was  1.7  years  above 
the  19^6  average  tenure  of  Registrars. 


REGISTRAR  STAFFIfjG  l?/3l/r»6  ^ l2/3l/62 


\;AL£  & FE^'ALE  MALE  FEVALE 
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* D.O.T.  Title  Apraiser,  Real  Estate  1-U8.52 


hi 


ENTRY  & ROUTINE  CLERICAL  GROUPBIG 
CLKilCAL,  HEAD 


Wage  Classification  Description:  Supervision  of  entry  routine  clerical  "work 

in  large  groups,  or  routine  clerical,  or  stenographic  work  in  sniall  groups. 


Comment  s : 

Slightly  less  workers  were  used  in  19^>2,  More  women  and  less  men  were  used 
in  1?62.  There  were  no  nev7  hires  directly  into  the  ware  classification  in 
either  19^6  or  1962,  No  new  positions,  created  directly  by  automation,  were 
given  this  classification. 

Average  salary  increased  16^.  Salary  where  ED?  was  applied  increased  35^5 
where  EDP  was  not  applied,  salary  went  up 

Workers  had  more  education  in  1962  - More  were  college  graduates,  less  were 
high  school  graduates,  and  none  had  less  than  hi^^h  school  education. 

Average  age  of  workers  went  up,  especially  amonrst  men.  Average  tenure 
remained  stable,  rising  for  r.en  and  declining  for  women.  Tenure  of  women 
declined  where  EDP  was  not  applied  and  rose  w^here  EDP  was  applied. 


elf'll  CAL,  ‘-CAD  STAFF  INC  12/3  l/56  & l2/3l/62 
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EWTRY  & ROUTINE  CLF.FilCAL  GROUPING 
ROUTINE  CLERICAL 


V/age  Class! licat ion  Descrintiont  Operations  that  require  the  follox^ing  of  a 
large  number  of  rules,  which  are,  however,  very  definite  and  soecific: 

1 - Doing  the  v/ork,  or  leader  of  routine  clerical  work  in  small 

grouDs,  in  addition  to  sharing  in  the  routine  duties. 

2 - Checking  the  work,  resoonsibility  for  small  unit  of  same,  or 
' doing  above  xijork  without  subsequent  check, 

3 ~ Working  on  cases  where  the  selection  of  rules  that  apoly  deoends 

upon  the  complete  oicture  of  a situation.  This  may  include  corres- 
pondence where  there  is  latitude  in  x-^orking,  but  not  in  action. 

All  of  the  follov;ing  company  job  titles  come  under  the  Wage  Classification 
"Routine  Clerical" • 


Company  Job  Titles 


Payroll  Clerk 

Calculating  Machine  Ooerator 
Key  Pxinch  Op<'rator 
Bookkeeoing  Machine  Operator 
Tyoisb  (Clerk) 

Claim  Examiner  (Analyst) 

Unit  Head 
Correspondent 


Loan  Processor 
Payment  Teller 
Dictaphone  Transcriber 
File  Clerk 
Stenographic  Clerk 
Graphot-'TDe  Ooerator 
Medical  Information  Bureau 
(File  Clerk) 


Comments : 

More  workers  x-a-re  used  both  where  EDP  x-7as  applied  and  x-;here  EDP  was  not 
applied.  New  hiring  directly  into  this  classification  increased.  Many 
more  women  were  used  and  a few  less  men  were  used.  Eight  new  oositions, 
cr'^ated  dir-^-ctly  by  automation,  were  given  this  classification, 

.Average  salary  in  this  classification  went  up  11^  for  all  employees,  and 
1x6,8^  for  new  hires.  The  increase  where  EDP  was  aoplied  was  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  increase  vxhere  EDP  was  not  applied. 

Most  workers  hired  in  1962  had  some  college  or  were  college  graduates.  The 
educational  level  of  employees  in  this  classification  was  slightly  higher  in 
1962  than  in  1956. 

Average  tenure  and  age  declined,  especially  where  EDP  was  apolied,  and  the 
decline  occurred  amongst  women.  Average  age  of  new  hires  was  slightly 
higher  in  1962  than  in  1956. 

RGJTliiC  CLLRICAL  /3  STAFFIMG  l2/3l/5S  d l2/3l/62 


VALE  & MALE  FL:.  ALE 
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1 

1 

Third  step  in  a three-step  structure  of  classifications 
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mRY  & ROU-T'INE  CLERICAL  GROUPING 
RUU'PIME  CLERICAL  #2^ 


Wage  Classification  Description:  Operations  that  require  the  following  of  a 

large  number  of  rules  -which  are,  however,  very  definite  and  specific: 

1 - Doing  the  work,  or  leader  of  Routine  Clerical  work  in  small  'rroups, 

in  addition  to  sharing  in  the  routine  duties. 

2 - Checking  the  v/ork,  responsibility  for  small  unit  of  same,  or  doing 

above  work  viithout  subsequent  check. 


All  of  the  following  company  job  titles  come  under  the  Aage  Classification 
"Routine  Clerical". 


Company  Job  Titles 


Payroll  Clerk 

Calculating  Machine  Opera  t^.r 
Key  Punch  Operator 
Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 
Typist  (Clerk) 

Duplicating  Machine  Operator 
Control  Clerk 


Assembly  Clerk 
Loan  Processor 
Payment  Teller 
File  Clerk 
Graph otype  Operator 

Medical  information  Board  (File  Clerk) 
Unit  Head 


Comments: 

The  same  number  of  workers  were  used  in  both  years.  New  hiring  directly  into 
this  classification  declined.  A few  more  wronen  were  used.  Only  two  men  were 
in  this  classification  'in  1962.  Mine  new  positions,  created  directly  by 
automation,  were  given  this  classification. 

Average  salary  in  this  classification  ■^Jent  up  21^  for  all  employees  and  12,^ 
for  new  hires.  The  increase  where  FDP  wias  apolied  was  almost  identical  with 
the  increase  where  it  was  not  applied.  Average  salary  for  raen  increased  8%, 
and  average  salary  for  women  increased  22%, 

The  educational  level  in  this  classification  did  not  change  materially. 
Average  age  did  not  change.  Average  tenure  declined  0.7  years. 


ROUTINE  CLERICAL  #2  STA"FING  12/3 l/56  U l2/3l/62 
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^ Second  step  in  a three-step  classification  under  this  title 


^0 


S'lTRY  :t  RO'J^I^IE  CL'TJCAL  aROUPING 


R ‘UTIME  CLVRJC.-\L  * 


V^age  Classification  Description:  Operations  that  require  the  following  of  a 

large  number  of  rules  whichare,  however^  very  definite  and  specific.  Doing 
the  vjork,  or  leader  of  Routine  Clerical  work  in  small  groups,  in  addition  to 
sharing  in  the  routine  duties. 


All  of  the  follov/ing  canpany  job  titles  come  under  the  V.’age  Classification 
'‘Routine  Clerical". 


Company  Job  Titles 


Pile  Clerk 

Calculating  Machine  Operator 
Key  Punch  Operator 
Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 
Graphotype  Operator 
Duplicating  Machine  Operator 
Control  Clerk 


Payroll 
Ty  ist  (Clerk) 

Stenographic  Clerk 
Messenger 
Payment  Teller 
Assembly  Clerk 
-ledical  Information  Bureau 
(File  Clerk) 


Comments : 

Less  workers  were  used,  especially  where  EDP  was  not  applied.  New  hiring 
directly  into  this  classification  was  65^  lower  in  1962,  Most  workers  in 
this  classification  were  vjomenj  therefore  less  women  vrere  employed.  Twelve 
new  positions,  created  as  a result  of  EDP,  vjere  given  this  classification. 

Average  salary  increased  335^  during  the  six-year  scan.  This  occurred  both 
where  EDP  was  applied  and  where  it  was  not  applied. 

The  education  level  of  workers  in  this  classification  did  not  change  materially. 
Average  age  and  tenure  changed  very  little. 
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First  step  in  a three-step  structure  of  classifications 


ENTRY  ROUTH'IE  CLPEICAL  GROUPING 
PANTRY  ROUTINE  CLERICAL 


Wap;e  Classification  Description:  Simple  operat' ons  that  require  the  use  of  a 

few  definite  rules.  It  includes  office  boys,  messenger  service  and  other 
simple  clerical  jobs  where  only  a regular  and  definite  change  is  made  in  the 
work  and  does  not  include  jobs  where  a large  variety  of  rules  must  be  under- 
stood and  applied.  Includes  doing  the  work,  checking  the  work,  res:  onsibility 
for  a snail  unit  of  work,  or  doing  the  work  -without  a subsequent  check. 

All  of  the  following  company  job  titles  come  under  the  VJage  Classification 
"Entry  Routine  Clerical". 


Company  Job  Titles 

File  Clerk 
Messenger 
Assembly  Clerk 
Graphotype  Operator 
Spec.  Assign.  Sz  Coding 
Control  Clerk 
Requisition  Clerk 


Comments: 

Less  workers  were  required,  especially  where  EDP  was  applied.  Only two  new 
positions  created  by  automation  were  staffed  in  this  Wage  Classification. 

Average  salary  increased  32%  during  the  six-year  span.  The  increase,  where 
EDP  was  applied,  was  almost  identical  w'ith  that  occurring  where  EDP  was  not 
applied. 

V/orkers  hired  in  this  classification  had  less  ed-ucation  in  1962  than  in  19^6. 
Fewer  workers  with  some  college  education  were  hired.  No  workers  with  more 
than  high  School  education  were  hired  v/here  EDP  was  applied. 

Average  age  of  workers  declined  1.1  years.  Tenure  declined  slightly;  however, 
tenure  measured  in  completed  years  was  not  accurately  measurable  in  this  entry 
classification. 

ENTRY  ROUT  tNJF  CLER  I CAL  STAFF  ING  l2/3l/56&  l2/3l/62 


MALE  & FEMALE  MALE  FEMALE 


52 


MOmoUTHF.  6.:  Cir.niCAL  .■’rROl”’H'JG 


NOK^.OIJTDJS  nir  -JCAL  „Uiv- 


¥age  Classificrtion  Do  script!  on;  Operations  rcquirin;;’:  knowled^’e  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  business.  Clerk  has  at  com:':and,  and  applies, 
general  rules  or  princinles  to  cases  not  previously  covered,  or  uses  infor- 
mation which  can  be  acquired  only  outside  of  the  coiq^any*  or  persons  v;ho, 
through  long  eirperience  i-rith  the  company,  have  acquired  and  are  exercising 
such  general  Imouledge.  Handles  more  complicated  cases  than  third- step 
Nonroutine  Clerical  worker. 


Comment: 

This  position,  staffed  by  only  one  person  in  1956,  has  since  been  eliminated. 


NONROUTINE  CLE-'ICAL  STA=~^1NG  |2/3t/36  & \2/}\/cZ 


MALE  I EEMALE  -VALE  FEMALE 


Fourth  step  in  a four-step  structure  of  classifications 
This  classifica'bion  has  since  been  eliminated. 


NOMKOuTINE  CLERIC-\L  ’"rRunPING 
>K)\TlOi.TlNE  CLOTCAL  B ^ 

V.age  Classification  Description t Operations  requiring  knowledge  of  the  f^eneral 
principles  of  the  business.  Clerk  has  at  comnand,  and  applies,  <^eneral  rules 
or  principles  to  cases  not  previously  covered,  or  uses  information  which  can 
be  acquired  only  outside  of  the  coripanyj  or  persons  who,  throu-di  long  experi- 
ence vjith  the  company,  have  acquired  and  are  exercising  such  general  knowledge* 

All  of  the  follcfi-;ing  company  job  titles  come  under  the  V/3ige  Classification 
'h^'onroutine  Clerical”* 

Company  Job  Titles 
Undervnriting 

Claim  Examiner  (Analyst) 

Unit  Head 
Correspondent 
Assistant  to  Supervisor 
Calculation 

Comments: 

More  workers  were  used  in  1962.  The  increase  was  almost  entirely  in  the  number 
of  men.  and  most  of  the  inert ase  occurred  where  SDP  was  applied.  Ho  new  hires 

✓ ^ A 

directly  into  this  classification  occurred  in  either  year. 

Average  salary  increased  10.^.  Average  salary  where  EDP  was  applied  varied 
little  from  average  salary  where  EDP  was  not  applied.  Average  salary  of  men 
increased  9%j  and  average  salary  of  vionen  increased  11^. 

Workers  had  more  education  in  1962.  Tiore  workers  had  completed  high  school 
Ox'  college  education.  Fewer  were  high  school  or  college  dropouts.  This 
occurred  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not  applied* 

Average  age  and  tenure  increased.  Average  age  increased  where  ED'^  was  not 
applied,  and  average  tenure  increased  v/here  EDP  was  applied* 

>;C\RgjTi;E  uLERICPL  /3  staffing  l2/3l/56  & |2/3l/62 


Third  step  in  a four-step  structure  of  classifications 
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Wa<:e  Classification  Description:  Complete  charre  of  a s”.all  unit  of  work 
in  the  ‘-lonroutine  Clerical  classification,  or  a large  unit  of  Trade  work, 
or  assisting  in  supervision  of  Nonroutine  Clerical  work  or  lov;er. 


Comments: 

Less  vjorkers  were  needed  in  1962.  The  decline  occurred  where  EDP  was 
applied.  A3_l  workers  in  1962  were  men.  !Io  new  hires  directly  into  this 
classification  occurred  in  either  19^6  or  1962.  No  nev?  positions  were 
directly  created  by  conversion  to  EDP. 

Average  salary  increased  11^.  Average  salary  where  EDP  was  apolied  v;as 
slightly  greater  than  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 

Viorkers  staffing  this  classification  in  1962  had  a higher  educational 
level.  More  had  a high  school  education  or  some  college. 

Average  age  and  tenure  increased  very  slightly.  The  increase  was  greater 
where  EDP  was  not  applied. 
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V.arte  Ciissifi cation  Description:  Uperitions  that  involve  co^-rlete  ani  inten- 

sive knoKledre  of  a restricted  field,  and  the  takin ' of  action  on  cas^s  not 
definitely  covered  previouslvj  or  the  ' akinr  of  ofn.er  than  simple  c ale nlat ions. 


1 - Doing  the  vork. 


2 - Checking  the  v.'ork,  handling  of  papers  ■where  question  has  arisen  or 
adjustment  of  difficulties  is  necessary,  making  of  special  calcula- 
tions, or  performing  the  more  complex  norroutine  clerical  operations. 

All  of  the  follo'win'^  c-mpan;>’'  job  titles  come  under  V-’age  Classification 
"Nonroutine  Clerical". 

Company  Job  Titles 

Calculations 

Lay  Undervjriter 

Claim  F.xaminer  (Analyst) 

Unit  Head 
Correspondent 

Comments : 


The  number  of  workers  used  did  not  change  materially  - The  number  of  men 
declined,  \diile  the  number  of  women  increased.  A few  less  workers  were 
uSed  "where  EDP  was  not  applied,  and  a few  more  workers  -were  used  where  EDP 
was  applied.  ’Three  new  positions  where  directly  created  by  conversion  to  EDP. 
No  nev7  hires  directly  into  this  classification  occurred  in  either  year. 

Average  salary  increased  10^.  Average  salary  where  EDP  vjas  applied  varied 
little  from  average  salary  vjhere  EDP  was  not  applied.  The  average  salary 
of  women  increased  2%,  and  the  average  salary  of  men  increased  13^. 

V/orkers  had  r ore  education  in  1962,  as  the  number  of  workers  vriLth  high 
school  degrees  increased. 


Average  age  increased  1.0  years,  and  average  tenure  increased  0.6  years. 
Age  and  tenure  of  women  decreased  sharply,  while  are  and  tenure  of  men 
increased. 


NONROUT  IME  CLFRICAL  *2  STAFF  l>:3  t2/3l/56  3.  l2/3l/62 
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irrs  CLFRic/vL  #1  ■'^ 

V.age  Classification  Descrif-^tiont  Operations  tnat  involve  cumplete  and  inten- 
sive knowledge  of  a restricted  field,  and  the  taking  of  action  on  cases  not 
definitely  covered  previously;  or  the  r.aking  of  other  than  sinple  calculations. 
Doing  the  work^ 


All  of  the  following  company  job  titles  come  under  the  V.'age  Classification 
"Nonroutine  Clerical" • 


Company  Job  Titles 


Payroll  Clerk 

Calculating  Kiachine  Operator 
Assistant  to  Supervisor 
Lay  Underwriter 
Claim  Examiner  (Analyst) 

Unit  Head 

Comments : 


Correspondent 
Loan  Processor 
Payment  Teller 
Editor 

lledical  Information  Bureau  (Unit  Head) 


in  1962:  Fewer  men  and  more  women. 


In  total,  a few  more  workers  were  used 
Only  one  nevj  hire  directly  into  this  classification  occurred  in  19^6  and 
in  1962.  Seven  new  positions  were  created  as  a direct  result  of  conversion 
to  EDP. 


Average  salary  increased  9%  - Male  salary  increased  11'?,  female  salary  in- 
creased The  increase  was  greater  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 

Workers  had  more  education  in  1962  - More  were  high  school  graduates,  more 
were  college  graduates,  and  fewer  had  only  some  high  school  or  some  college 
education. 

Average  age  increased  0.2  years,  vjhile  tenure  declined  0.5  years,  since  1956. 
Age  and  tenure  increased  where  EDP  was  not  applied  and  decreased  where  EDP 
was  applied. 


NONROUTIME  CLERICAL  #1  STAFFIMG  l2/3l/56  & \2/3\/62 
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VJage  Classification  Descrirtion:  EHf^ared  in  more  adv-anced  conr  uter  pro 

graming^  vji"bh  acti\^'bies  weighted  ■bi?v-ird  the  f.ore  complicated  hi‘’'her  forms 
of  block-diagramming.  Complete  charge  of  a small  unit  of  work  in  the 
“Monroutine  Clerical”  classification^  or  a larre  unit  of  lov:er  'm'ade  work,  or 
assisting  in  supervision  of  'lonroutine  Clerical  work  or  lov:er. 


Comments : 

Four  positions  (all  for  men)  were  created  as  a direct  result  of  conversion 
to  EDP.  Mo  new  hires  directly  into  tHis  classification  occurred  in  1962. 

Average  salary  of  workers  in  this  classificat-:  on  was  37"^  hirher  than  the 
average  salary  of  all  company  clerical  workers. 


Two  workers  were  college  graduates,  one  had  some  college,  and  one  was  a 
high  school  graduate. 

Average  age  was  3*U  years  less  tlian  the  average  age  for  all  comoany  cl^^'ical 
workers.  Average  tenure  v/as  3»7  years  less  than  the  avera<^e  tenure  for  all 
company  clerical  workers. 


SZNiQR  PHOGR/WER  STAFF  1V3  l2/3l/f-3  jc  l2/3l/6? 
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pRoiEAiaria  aRoifpiMG 


PROOF  fiMER 


Vjage  Classification  Description:  Engaged  in  advanced  co'^'uter  prop;raningj 

with  activities  r.ore  evenly  balanced  between  block-dia^ramning  and  coding. 
Operations  that  involve  cor.plete  and  intensive  knowledge  of  a restricted 
field,  and  the  taking  of  action  on  cases  not  definitely  covered  previously; 
or  the  making  of  other  than  simple  calculations.  Checking  the  work,  handling 
of  papers  where  question  has  arisen  or  adjustment  of  difficulties  is  neces- 
sary, making  of  special  calculations  or  p‘rforning  the  more  complex  operations o 


Comments : 

Fourteen  new  positions  (four  staffed  by  vjomen  and  ten  staffed  by  men)  were 
created  in  this  classification  as  a direct  result  of  conversion  to  EDP. 

Three  new  hires  directly  into  this  classification  occurred  in  1962. 

average  salary  of  workers  in  this  classification  was  35;^  higher  than  average  » 
salary  of  workers'  in  all  company  clerical  classifications. 

All  workers,  with  the  exception  of  one  high  school  graduatr?.,  were  college 
graduates. 

Average  age  of  workers  in  this  classification  was  28  years.  Average  age  of 
all  clerical  workers  was  31  years. 

Average  tenure  of  workers  in  this  classification  was  less  than  i;  years.  The 
average  tenip’e  of  all  clerical  workers  vjas  10  years. 


PROGRAMER  STAFFING  l2/3l/56  & l2/3>/52 
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Wage  Classification  Description:  Engaged  in  conputer  prograriinr,  >n.th 

acti\’’ities  predor^.inantly  at  the  coding  level;  nay  produce  block-diaprans 
for  simpler  problens. 


Comments ; 

Two  new  positions  (one  for  a man  and  one  for  a woman)  were  created  'n  this 
classification  was  a direct  result  of  conversion  to  EDP.  No  new  hires 
directly  into  this  classification  occurred  in  1962, 

In  1962,  average  salary  of  workers  in  this  classification  was  YJ%  higher 
than  average  salary  of  workers  in  all  company  clerical  classifications. 

Both  workers  were  high  school  graduates.  Both  were  37  years  old. 

Average  age  for  all  clerical  workers  was  31  years.  The  man  had  9 years* 
tenure,  and  the  woman  had  19  years’  tenure.  Average  tenure  for  all  clerical 
xi?orkers  was  10  years. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PROGRAf/ER  STAFFING  t2/3l/56  j,  l2/3l/52 
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CLERICAL  :-AC  IH?-  OxTitrtTOR  GIlwUPIEG 
KAC  ’lllE  OPFKaTOE  ^ 


V^age  Classification  Description;  Men  v.'ith  eyperienre  as  Tabulating  #3 
operators j responsible  for  the  planning,  'ex?  editing,  and/or  the  running 
and  final  accuracy  of  regular,  and  special  projects,  requiring  general 
knovjledge  of  a broad  field.  Checking  the  work,  handling  of  papers  where 
question  has  arisen  or  adjustment  of  difficulties  is  necessary,  making 
of  special  calculations  or  performing  more  complex  operations. 

The  fcllovriing  company  job  title  has  the  VJage  Classification  “Machine  Operator 


Company  Job  Title 
Tabulating  Machine  Operator  IIo,  ix 


Comments: 


Employment  (all  men)  in  this  wage  classification  declined.  One  new 
position  was  created  as  a direct  result  of  conversion  to  EDP,  No  nev? 
hires  occurred  in  this  classification. 

Average  salary  in  1962  was  3%  less  than  in  1956  because  of  the  lower  age 
and  tenure  of  one  employee. 

All  workers  in  this  classification  were  high  school  graduates  in  1962; 
one  worker  in  1956  had  not  completed  high  school.  - 


MACHINE  OPERATOR  STAFF  l.‘jG  l2/3l/56  L i2/3t/62 
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Fourth  in  a four-step  structure  of  classifications 
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CLERICAL  MACHi:!^'.  OPERATOR  3P.  )^J?r:.G 


I-1AC  *INE  OPERATOR  #3 


Waee  Classification  Description;  Ken  vritli  a least- five  years’  experience, 
responsible  for  the  running  aild  final  acciu'acy  of  recurring  projects,  requir- 
in.:{  a complete  and  intensive  kn  *vjledf;e  of  a restricted  field.  Operations 
that  involve  cor.plete  and  intensive  knowledge  of  a restricted  field,  and  the 
taking  of  action  on  cases  not  definitely  covered  previously^  or  the  laaking  of 
other  than  simple  calculations. 


All  of  the  following  company  job  titles  come  under  V/age  Classification 
"Kaciiine  Operator 


Company  Job  Til.les 

Tabulating  i-lachine  Operator  No.  3 
liiOl  Operator 

Computer  Operator  Assistant 


Comments: 

Employment  (all  men)  in  this  classification  increased.  Five  new  positions 
were*  directly  created  by  conversion  to  EDP,  accounting  for  the  total 
increase  in  this  classification.  No  new  hires  occurred  in  this  classification. 

Average  salary  declined  3^  - a result  of  staffing  positions  with  younger 
workers  who  had  less  tenure. 

Educational  attainment  of  workers  in  this  classification  was  higher  in  1962. 

^^.ACHlr!E  OPERATOR  #3  STAFFING  l2/3t/56  & l2/3l/62 


MALE  & FEMALE  _ MALE  FEMALE 


CLKRICaL  :-kCHI*ni)  OPEFl.TOR  01-JlTING 


mCHVlE  OPKIiAVOR  //2  ^ 


V<af^e  Classification  Description:  l-ien  with  at  least  tv’o  years’  ex?  erience  in 

the  Data  Processinr;  Division,  or  vjith  special  skills,  who  can  be  niven  respon 
sibility  for  corpletinr;  a complicated  run  with  minor  supervision  from  his 
unit  head*  Vvorkinp  on  cases  where  the  selection  of  rules  which  apply  deoends 
upon  the  complete  picture  of  a situation* 

The  following  company  job  titles  come  under  Vv'age  Classification  "flachine 
Operator  #2"* 


Company  'ob  Titles 

Tabulating  Mac^^'ine  Operator  No*  2 
ItOl  Operator  Assistant 


Comments: 

ilore  workers,  (men)  were  used  in  1962*  No  new  hires  v:ere  made  directly  into 
this  classification* 

Average  salary  in  this  classification  increased  Xh%  - 11?^  for  men  and  23% 
for  wom.en* 

Educational  attainment  of  vjorkers  assigned  this  classification  was  higher 
in  1962* 

Average  age  decreased  2*3  years*  Average  tenure  decreased  2*9  years*  The 
decrease  in  age  and  tenure  occurred  mostly  in  the  new  Data  Processing  oper^.t- 
ing  units* 


MACHINE  OPERATOR  #2  STAFF  l^iG  l2/3l/56  |2/3|/62 
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CLKuc-a.  '/AC  iriR  o?':pator  ciuic/i/rr 
KAC  TIME  Oi'ntk/OR  #1 


Wage  Classification  Description;  Inexr'erienced  ren  who  are  learning*  the 
machines  and  who  have  less  than  two  years'  e>perience  in  the  Data  Processing 
Division.  They  may  be  able  to  op- rate  all  ^’achines,  but  cannot  be  ?!iven 
, a high  degree  of  responsibility  for  independent  work.  Checking  the  work, 
'responsibility  for  siiall  unit  of  sane,  or  doing  above  work  with  subsequeni. 
check. 

All  of  the  following  company  job  titles  come  under  V’age  Classification 
"Mchine  Operator  #1". 


Company  Job  Titles 

Tabulating  Machine  Operator  No.  1 
Tape  Operator 


Comments : 

I^iore  workers  (women)  were  used  in  19-'^2.  The  number  of  new  hires  directly 
into  this  classifica.tion  declined.  Three  new^  positions  were  directly 
created  by  conversion  to  EDP. 

Average  salary  increased  28^.  The  increase  v;as  slightly  larger  for  men. 
Average  salary  for  the  new  jobs  created  by  RDP  was  1%  higher  than  for  all 
workers  in  this  classification.  Average  .salary  of  new  hires  increased  26^. 

Educational  attainment  of  workers  in  this  classification  did  not  change. 

Average  age  and  tenure  rose.  Average  tenure  of  women  in  this  classification 
rose  higher  than  the  average  tenure  of  men. 

f*  » « * * 

MACHINE  CPERATOR  #1  STAFFItvG  l2/3l/55  & l2/3l/62 
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STEilOliiAP'lIC  c 3KCF-:F;Yu-:IAL  OHuHPIMG 
ilCCHFTARY  TO  FX '.Cli'.’IV  v OFFICE?:^ 


Via^^e  Classification  Description:  Operations  that  involve  cor'iplete  and 

intensive  -ir.ov.'led^e  of  a restricted  field,  and  the  taking -©::Q_^act ion  on  cases 
not  def 'nitely  covered  previously;  or  the  • akinp  of  other  t'  an  simple 
calculations. 


Comments: 

One  more  worker  staffed  this  classification  in  1962  than  in  1956,  ’‘?o  new 

hires  occurred  directly  into  this  vnge  classification. 

Average  salary  increased  13^  for  workers  in  this  classification. 

Educational  attainment  did  not  change  materially. 

Average  age  increased  0,9  years:  average  tenure  increased  1,2  years. 


3EC1ETAQY  7C  £yLCJMv£  CFflCER  STAFFING  l?/3t/55  3c  \?/2\/62 
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Fourth  step  in  a four-step  structure  of  classifications 


STENOGRAPHIC  SF.CRi’.TARIAL  GRjUPING 


SECRETARY  TO  OFFICER* 


KagG  Classification  Description:  VJorkinp  on  cases  where  the  selection  of  rules 

which  apply  depends  upon  the  complete  picture  of  a situation.  This  may 
include  correspondence  where  there  is  latitude  in  wordin<^  but  not  in  the 
action. 


Comments s 

More  workers  were  in  this  classification  in  1962.  Almost  all  of  the  increase 
occurred  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not  applied.  Tvjo  workers  "were  hired  directly 
into  this  classificition  in  1962  - one  less  than  in  1956.  No  workers  were 
hired  directly  into  areas  where  FDP  was  applied. 

More  high  school  graduates  and  less  college  graduates  staffed  the  positions 
in  this  classification  in  1962. 
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3 •‘EMOaiiilP  n^IC  & SECRETARIAL  QR  -UPING 


SECF.I^ARY  TO  SUPERVISOR 


V/ape  Classification  Descriptions  Steno,cTL'aphers  or  ediphone  operators  doirp; 
minor  secretarial  duties.  Checkinp  the  work^  responsibility  for  small 
units,  or  doin^^  above  work  without  subsequent  check. 

The  follovjing  company  job  titles  come  under  Wage  Classification  ’’Secretary 
to  Supervisor". 


[ Company  Job  Titles 

L 

■ StenoFTapher 

I Dictating  Hacliine  Transcriber 

ir 

) Comments: 

F;  more  workers  were  in  this  classification  in  1962  than  in  1956.  The 

j.  increase  was  greater,  percentage  vise,  where  EDP  vas  applied.  a1i  workers 

ill  this  classification  were  women.  Wore  workers  vjere  hired  directly  into 
I this  classification  in  1962  than  in  1956.  Most  were  hired  in  areas  vfnere 

j ED?  was  not  applied. 

^ Average  salary  was  2h%  higher  for  all  w’orkers  and  28,^  higher  for  new  employees 

j in  1962  than  in  1956. 

Workers  had  more  education  in  1962.  More  were  college  dropouts. 

Average  age  increased  O.3  years ^ average  tenure  decreased  0.7  years.  Age 
was  greater,  while  tenure  was  slirhtly  less  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 

SECRETARY  TO  SUC^r'^VISOR  STAFF  |ng  i2/3|/55  & l?/3l/62 


MALE  & FEt/ALE  MALE  FE^lALE 
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STEM03MPHIC  & SECR'?TARIAL  GROUPING 


STEMOGRAPHEP.3,  EDIPHQME  OPER/ITOP.S 


V/age  Classification  Description?  Operations  that  require  the  following  of  a 
large  number  of  rules  which  are,  hovjever,  very  definite  and  specific*  Doing 
the  vjork,  or  leader  of  small  groups,  in  addition  to  sharing  in  the  routine 
duties* 

All  of  the  company  job  titles  that  follow  come  under  V/age  Classification 
"Stenographers,  Ediphone  Operators"* 


Company  Job  Titles 
Stenographer 

Dictating  I'iachine  Transcriber 
Typist  (Clerk) 


Comments : 

i-Iany  more  workers  were  employed  in  1962  than  in  1956*  All  workers  in  this 
classification  were  women*  The  increase  in  employment  was  greatest  in  the 
area  where  EDP  was  applied.  Many  more  workers  were  hired  directly  into  this 
classification  in  1962  than  in  1956. 

Average  salary  increased  29%  for  all  workers,  and  increased  31!^  for  new  hires 
in  the  six-year  period* 

Educational  attainment  did  not  change  significantly.  All  workers  had  at 
least  a high  school  education* 

Average  age  declined  0.8  years.  Average  tenure  did  not  change;  however, 
tenure  measured  in  completed  years  is  not  acciorately  measurable  in  an  entry 
classification* 

STENOGRAPHERS,  CD  I PHONE  OPERATES  STAFF  l2/3l/5C»  & l2./3l/52 
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First  step  in  a four-step  structure  of  classifications 


UNCIAS3IFIED  GROUPING 


Via^e  Classification  Description:  None,  PVeqaently  college  graduate  trainees 

temporarily  v’orking  in  inappropriate  pay  classification. 

The  follovdng  company  job  titles  come  under  b’age  Classification  “Unclassified", 

Compan7,r  Job  Titles^ 

Assistant  to  Supervisor 
Correspondent 


Comments : 

Many  more  workers  (mostly  men)  were  in  this  classification  in  1962  than  in 
1956,  This  increase  occurred  almost  entirely  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not 
applied^  and  an  actual  decline  occurred  in  areas  where  EDP  was  applied, 
Tvjenty-four  workers  (Mostly  men)  vjere  hired  directly  into  this  classification. 
Most  new  hires  were  in  areas  where  EDP  was  not  applied. 

Average  salary  for  all  workers  in  this  classification  increased  19^^  but 
average  salary  for  new  hires  increased  39^.  The  increase  in  average  salary 
for  all* women  in  this  classification  was  greater  than  the  average  increase 
for  all  men.  However,  the  increase  in  average  salary  of  new  hires  was 
greater  for  men  than  for  women, 

VJhere  EDP  was  applied,  the  increase  in  average  salary  was  considerably  less. 
Average  age  and  tenure  of  unclassified  workers  was  less  where  EDP  was  applied, 
but  educational  attainment  was  slightly  higher. 

Average  age  decreased  2.1  years,  and  average  tenure  decreased  1,8  years.  The 
decrease  in  age  and  tenure  was  greater  in  the  area  where  EDP  was  applied. 
Average  age  of  new  hires  declined  0,7  years  - a result  of  the  decline  in  the 
average  age  of  women  hired  directly  into  this  classification. 

Educational  attainment  of  workers  increased  as  more  college  graduates  were 
used  in  this  wage  classification.  Percentage-wise,  more  high  school  and 
college  graduates  and  fewer  high  school  and  college  dropouts  were  used  in  both 
years  in  areas  where  EDP  was  applied, 

U.XCLASSIFIEC  SiAFFIKQ  l2/3l/56  & \?./3\f62 
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Appendix  IT 


I 

i 


DETAILED  PEHSONTIEL  CRAP/’.CTEPISTICS 
TABLES 


Table  2 - Total  Employment  (Company.’’  Clerical^  Manageiial  and 
Professional  Classifications) 

Table  3 - Total  Employment  (Company  Clerical,  Managerial  and 
Professional  ^-^age  Classifications)  — New  Hires 

Table  U - Companjr  Manageiial  and  Professional  Ws.^e  Classifi- 
cations 

Table  5 - Company  Managerial  and  Professional  ^-^age  Classifi- 
cations — -Nex-r  Hires  * 

Table  6 - Company  Clerical  ^*^age  Classifications 

Table  7 - Compan?  Clerical  ^'’'age  Classifications  — New  Hires 
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*FARM  MANAGEMENT;  *FARM  ACCOUNTS;  *INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS;  ANNUAL  REPORTS;  *A0ULT  FARMER  EOUCATION 
MINNESOTA 

Progress  on  the  farm  management  program  Is  reported  to  provide  a summary  of  records  to  be  used  by 
participating  farmers  and  instructors  for  comparison  purposes.  The  records  of  90  farmers  enrolled  in  farm 
management  programs  in  nine  schools  In  Southeastern  Minnesota  are  covered.  Each  summary  category  shows  data 
for  the  average  of  90  farms,  the  18  most  profitable  farms  and  the  18  least  profitable  farms.  Summary 
categories  Include:  (1)  farm  inventory,  (2)  farm  earnings,  (3)  household  and  TCrsonal  expense,  (4)  net  worth, 
(5)  farm  earnings  by  operator's  share,  (6)  work  units  per  production  unit,  (7)  labor  earnings  correlated  with 
excelled  factors,  (8)  range  In  earnings,  (9)  measures  of  organization  and  management  efficiency,  (’0)  a 
thermometer  chart  of  efficiency,  (11)  distribution  of  acres  and  crop  yields,  (12)  total  feed  costs  and 
returns  for  livestock,  swine,  dairy,  and  dual  purposes  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and  (i3)  a summary  of  farm 
earnings  by  year  for  whole  farms  from  1960  to  1965.  (JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Winona  Area  Vocational  Technical  School,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Vocational  Division,  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  and  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  with  the  assistance 
from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division  of  the  University,  operate  and  maintain  the  Vocational  Agriculture 
Farm  Management  Program  in  Southeastern  Minnesota,  This  program  is  available 
to  farmers  who  are  enrolled  in  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture,  Adult  Farmer 
and  Young  Farmer  Classes, 

Records  were  analyzed  electronically  by  Agricultural  Records  Cooperative, 
Madison,  Wisconsin, 

The  purpose  of  the  program  as  far  as  the  area  school  is  concerned  is 
(1)  to  give  assistance  to  the  instructors  in  the  mechanics  of  keeping  farm 
records,  (2)  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm  business  through  the  use  of 
records  as  a basis  for  vocational  guidance,  (3)  and  provide  usable  information 
for  teaching  modem  farm  management  principles.  The  number  of  schools  parti- 
cipating and  the  number  of  farmers  enrolled  in  the  program  is  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

The  analysis  of  the  records  and  preparation  of*the  reports  for  the 
southeastern  area  Of  Minnesota  are  handled  by  Gordon  Ferguson,  Area  Vocational 
Agriculture  Coordinator  of  Winona  Public  Schools,  Vocational  Agriculture  De- 
partment, under  the  general  supervision  of  T.  W.  Raine,  Director  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education;  Superintendent  A.  Nelson,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Winona  Public  Schools,  The  program  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
Milo  Peterson  and  Edgar  Persons  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Department 
of  Agriculture  Education.  The  State  Department  of  Education  is  represented 
by  Robert  Van  Tries,  Assistant  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in  charge  of 
Area  Vocational  Schools  and  G.  R.  Cochran,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  Dr,  T,  R.  Nodland,  Agricultural  Economics  Department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  gave  advice  in  the  record  analysis  operation.  Credit 
is  also  due  to  the  following,  who  greatly  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report:  Davis  Christenson,  V/inona  High  School  Printing  Shop  Operator;  Mrs, 

Ruth  pelzer  and  Mrs,  Bernice  puck,  Winona  Analysis  Clerks;  Mrs,  Romeo  Cyr, 
Goodhue;  Mrs,  Florence  Walkes  and  Mrs,  Robert  Holst,  Plainview  Clerks;  and 
Mrs,  June  Koester,  Forest  Lake  Clerk;  Donald  Walker,  Plainview  Adult  Ag, 

Teacher;  Romeo  Cyr,  Goodhue  Vo,  Ag.  Teacher  and  Raymond  Kulbeck,  Forest  Lake 
Vo,  Ag.  Teacher,  for  their  assistance  in  supervising  their  local  clerks;  and 
Dennis  Selberg  and  his  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  Class  Members  who 
helped  assemble  the  annual  reports. 


2 

This  report  deals  with  il4  farmers  enrolled  in  10  schools  in  Southeastern 
Minnesota,  The  four  Wisconsin  books  weren’t  included  in  the  averages.  Twenty- 
four  books  were  left  out  of  the  averages  due  to  discrepancies  in  records, 
and/or  lack  of  adequate  information,  such  as  distribution  of  feeds  to  live- 
stock, late  arrival  at  the  analysis  center,  etc. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  by  schools  the  number  of  I965  farm  records 
submitted. 


SCHOOL 

Forest  Lake 

Goodhue 

Lewiston 

Mazeppa 

Plainview 

Red  Wing 

Shawano,  Wisconsin 
St,  Charles 
Spring  Grove 
Wabasha 
Winona 

TOTAL 

* Shows 


NUMBER  OF  RECORDS 

15 

22 

2 

3 
21 

4 
4 

7 

4 

1 

TTH" 

Instructor  responsible 


INSTRUCTOR 

Lee  Sandager  & Ray  Kulbeck  * 

Bernard  Snaza  & Romeo  Cyr* 

Travis  Nelson  * 

Robert  Beniak  * 

Vernon  Yetzer  & Donald  Walker* 
Donald  Barber  * 

Merlin  Blonde  * 

Howard  Johnson  * and  Harvey  Kerb 
Boyd  Anderson  * 

Werner  Stegeman  * 

John  Januschka  * and  Dennis  Selberg 
for  Adult  Instruction. 


The  records  kept  included  farm  inventories,  cash  receipts  and  expenses, 
crop  data,  feed  consumed  by  the  various  classes  of  livestock,  family  living 
secured  from  the  farm,  household  and  personal  expenses  and  receipts  and  the 
operators’  liabilities  and  non-farm  assets. 


? FARI4  INVENTORIES 

The  farm  capital  investment  per  farm  varied  from  $24,502  to  $306,492. 
The  average  investment  for  all  farms  included  in  this  report  and  for  the  23 
high  and  23  low  farms  in  labor  earnings,  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


FARM  EARNINGS 

Labor  earnings  is  a measure  of  the  relative  financial  success  of  a farm 
as  compared  with  other  farms  and  represents  the  returns  above  all  farm  ex- 
penses and  a charge  for  the  use  of  farm  capital. 

There  are  two  methods  of  ccaaputing  labor  earnings.  Table  2 shows  the 
earnings  statement  on  a cash  basis  and  Table  3 shows  the  earnings  on  an 
enterprise  or  accrual  basis.  The  principal  difference  in  the  two  statements 
is  the  method  of  handling  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  farm 
capital.  In  the  cash  statement,  the  net  increase  or  decrease  in  farm  capital 
is  entered  as  one  item.  In  the  enterprise  statement,  the  net  change  in  the 
inventory  has  been  included  in  each  enterprise,  in  order  to  compute  the 
•'total  returns  and  net  increases,"  or  "total  expenses  and  net  decreases" 
by  enterprises. 


RETURNS  TO  CAPITAL  AND  FAMILY  LABOR 
The  return  to  capital  and  family  labor  represents  the  amoi^t  available 
to  the  operator  for  living  expenses,  payment  on  indebtedness,  farm  business 
growth  and  savings.  These  figures  are  found  on  Table  6,  on  a tenure  basis. 

In  some  cases,  partners  operated  the  farm  jointly.  In  -those  cases  where 
more  than  one  operator  was  concerned,  $150  or  $200  per  month  was  deducted 
as  "unpaid  family  labor"  for  all  except  the  one  operator.  Thus,  Table  6 
average  returns  are  not  truly  representative  of  one  average  operators’  earnings 
Those  farms  whose  records  were  analyzed  had  these  returns  explained  and 
reworked  to  show  more  realistic,  individual  operator  labor  earnings. 


TABLE  1 SIMMRY  OF  FARM  INVENTORIES  1965 


Average  of  90  Farms 


January  1 

December  31 

341 

589 

$ 7295 

$ 7367 

3970 

4176 

1425 

2040 

1201 

1830 

109 

77 

44 

15521 

5^13 

7004 

1054 

1181 

2397 

2772 

4680 

5342 

2178 

2341 

10309 

IT635 

29239 

30303 

16094 

17421 

75099 

81885 

Items 

Size  of  farm  (crop  acres)  * 

Size  of  business  (work  units)  ** 

Dairy  and  dual  purpose  cows 
Other  dairy  & dual  purpose  cattle 
Beef  cattle  (including  feeders) 

Hogs 

Sheep  (including  feeders) 

poultry  (inc,  turkeys,  ducks  & geese) 

TOTAL  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 

Crop,  Seed  and  Feed 

Auto  and  truck  (farm  share) 

Tractors  and  Motors 

Crop  and  General  Machinery 

Jave stock  Equipment 

TOTAL  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Land  *** 

Buildings,  fences,  etc, 

TOTAL  FARM  CAPITAL 


18  most  profitable  18  least  profitable 

Jan.  1 - Dec.  31 Jan.  1 Dec,  31 Items 


422  325 

717  ..  578 


$ 6668 

6558 

8647 

8793 

3338 

4464 

4566 

4488 

4407 

5898 

701 

882 

3367 

5588 

533 

322 

112 

69 

10 

64 

17 

29 

20 

1795S 

2259^ 

wm 

6789 

9760 

515'5 

5790 

1037 

1297 

1210 

1475 

2655 

3852 

2935- 

3402 

5947 

655^ 

4727 

5065 

2512 

2930 

2265 

2259 

12151 

15333 

TI133 

12201 

3^89 

38600 

27243 

27607 

18886 

24248 

17751 

17430 

90771 

109835 

75761 

77533 

Size  of  farm  (crop  acres)  * 

Size  of  business  (work  units)** 

Dairy  & dual  purpose  cows 
Other  dairy  & dual  pur,  cattle 
Beef  cattle  (including  feeders) 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Poultry  (incl.  turkeys, ducks, geese) 
TOTAL  PRODUCTIVE  LIVESTOCK 
Crop,  Seed  and  Feed 
Auto  & Truck  (farm  share) 

Tractors  and  Motors 
Crop  & General  Machinery 
Livestock  equipment 
TOTAL  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Land  *** 

Buildings,  fencing,  etc, 

TOTAL  FARM  CAPITAL 


* Crop  acres  ~ Total  land  minus  farmstead,  roads,  waste  and  timber. 

**  See  page  8 for  an  explanation  of  "work  units". 

***  A change  was  made  in  19^5  analysis  as  compared  with  former  years.  Land 
bought  or  sold  during  the  year  was  formerly  handled  as  an  opening  or  clos- 
ing inventory  adjustment,  showing  both  beginning  and  ending  inventories  as 
equal.  This  year,  transactions  were  handled  as  they  occurred. 


TABLE  2 SUMMARY  OF  FARM  EARNINGS  (CASH  STATEIMT)  1965 
Average  of  18  Skost  18  least 

90  Farms  p .?f liable  profitable  Items  . . - 

FARM  RECEIPTS 


$ 3102 

$ 3051 

$ 3075 

11600 

11127 

12497 

1707 

4337 

^6 

3846 

11504 

1347 

168 

220 

12 

27 

26 

16 

159 

165 

112 

735 

1679 

243 

244 

376 

95 

2931 

6469 

978 

1050 

1857 

239 

447 

620 

252 

284 

454 

241 

26300 

MBSs 

19753 

6786 

19064 

1772 

419 

457 

392 

33505 

6i4o6 

21917 

970 

1101 

1308 

669 

1811 

116 

352 

838 

15 

10 

22 

22 

11 

762 

924 

847 

3684 

6954 

2791 

1040 

1626 

808 

1054 

1768 

828 

1024 

1214 

854 

1004 

1321 

999 

692 

895 

691 

314 

210 

424 

450 

345 

187 

255 

218 

662 

1062 

542 

377 

477 

403 

1249 

1611 

1096 

4ll 

510 

388 

14512 

23342 

12455 

1251 

2313 

1677 

1696 

1782 

1314 

520 

927 

435 

4097 

11440 

1092 

2247^ 

39H04 

13^ 

3925 

5015 

■3832 

828 

941 

1052 

115 

128 

158 

27344 

22015 

6161 

15518 

- 98 

Dairy  Cattle 
Dairy  products 

Beef  cattle  (including  feeder  cattle) 
Hogs 

Sheep  and  wool 

poultry  (including  turkeys) 

Eggs  ” ” 

Corn 

Small  grain 

Other  crops  & soil  bank  payment 
Mach#  & Equip,  sold  & Gas  tax  refund 
Income  from  work  off  farm 
Miscellaneous  Farm  Income 

1.  Total  Farm  Sales 

2,  Increase  in  Farm  Capital 
3#  Family  Living  from  Farm 

4.  Total  Farm  Receipts  (1),(2)&(3) 

FARM  EXPENSES 
Dairy  cattle  bought 

Beef  cattle  bought  (including  feeders) 
Hogs  bought 
Sheep  bought 

Poultry  (including  turkeys) 

Misc.  livestock  expense 

Feed  bought 

Fertilizer 

Other  crop  expense 

Custom  work  hired 

Gas,  oil,  grease  (farm  share) 

Repair  for  tractors,  trucks  & autos 
Repair  and  upkeep  of  real  estate 
Repair  & upkeep  of  crop  & gen.  mach. 
Repair  & upkeep  of  livestock  equip. 
Wages  of  hired  labor 
Electricity  expenses  (farm  share) 

Pers.  prop.  8c  real  estate  taxes 
Telephone  & gen.  farm  expense 

5.  Total  cash  operating  e^qjense 

6.  Mechanical  power  (farm  share) 

7.  Crop  & general  machinery 

8.  Livestock  equipment 

9.  New  real  estate  improvements 

10.  Total  Farm  Purchases  (5)  to  (9) 

11.  Decrease  in  farm  capital 

12.  Iht^est'^bn' faimi ’ca^^^ 

13.  Unpaid  family  labor 

14.  Board  furnished  hired  labor 

15.  Total  farm  expenses  (10)  to  (14) 

16.  Labor  earnings  (4)  - (15) 


See  page  8 for  discussion  of  terms 


TABLE  3 SUMMARY  OF  FARM  EARNINGS  ( ENTERPRISE  STAMENT  ) 1965  * 
Average  of  18  most  iS  least 

90  Farms  profitable  profitable 

farms  farms  Items 


$11316 

$10867 

$11964 

3360 

3636 

3015 

136 

513 

120 

1323 

3497 

494 

4171 

12984 

1169 

122 

166 

2 

166 

136 

112 

2059^ 

31799 

TSBt^ 

11408 

16426 

10317 

9186 

15373 

6559 

11014 

17518 

7659 

173 

230 

109 

?C4 

454 

241 

26337 

33575 

14568 

-27 

-138 

347 

428 

337 

439 

- 548 

551 

1253 

1497 

1457 

379 

475 

410 

490 

594 

450 

“2965 

3205 

1457 

1743 

1318 

516 

709 

637 

1292 

1571 

1251 

762 

924 

847 

.2004 

2571 

2090 

987 

1313 

834 

262 

298 

261 

224 

276 

208 

188 

234 

181 

3925 

5015 

3832 

14498 

IH658 

14664 

6159 

15517 
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RETURNS  AND  NET  INCREASES 

Dairy  cows 

Other  dairy  cattle 

Beef  breeding  herd 

Feeder  cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep,  fam  flock 
Chickens,  inc.  turkeys 
All  productive  livestock 
Value  of  feed  fed  livestock 
Return  over  feed 

Crop,  seed,  feed;  Feed  Grain  Program 
Income  labor  off  farm 
Miscellaneous 

(1)  Total  Returns  & Net  Increases 
EXPENSES  AND  NET  DECREASES 

Bare  land 
TrucKs 
Autos 
Tractors 

Gas  engine  & electric  expense 
Hired  power 
Total  power 

Crop  and  general  machinery 
Livestock  equipment 
Buildings,  fences  and  tiling 
Misc,  productive  livestock  expense 
Labor 

Real  estate  taxes 
Personal  property  taxes 
Insurance 

Telephone  and  general  farm  expense 
Interest  on  farm  capital 

(2)  Total  expenses  & Net  decreases 

(3)  Labor  earnings  (1)  - (2) 


* Cash  receipts  and  expenses  are  adjusted  for  changes  in  inventory  for  each 
enterprise  and  for  each  item  of  expense  in  order  to  show  total  receipts  and 
net  increases  and  total  eaqpenses  and  net  decreases.  The  labor  earnings  are 
the  same  as  those  on  page  4,  except  that  in  the  process  of  rounding  off  to 
the  nearest  whole  dollar,  they  add  up  slightly  different,  in  some  cases. 


TABLE  ^ HOUSEHOLD  AND  PERSONAL  EXPENSES  FOR  THOSE  FARMS  WHICH  KEPT 
COMPLETE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THOSE  EXPENSES  ««  1965 


Average  of 


37  Farms 

6 High 

7 Low 

^.1 

7.0 

^,1 

4.1 

4.9 

4.1 

$ 1220 

1545 

1264 

369 

399 

374 

330 

567 

110 

392 

447 

341 

161 

172 

172 

229 

581 

245 

134 

127 

147 

505 

757 

418 

162 

181 

82 

166 

198 

104 

51 

78 

43 

126 

110 

143 

WT 

5l6r’ 

3553 

161 

77 

374 

21 

267 

278 

224 

216 

225 

117 

80 

28 

181 

4590 

5^ 

4429 

•405 

440 

373 

599T 

62'09^ 

4802 

Individual  cooperators  will  find  a 
page. 


Items 


Number  of  persons  in  the  family 
Number  of  adult  equivalents  in  family 

Food  and  meals  bought 
Operating  and  supplies 
Furnishings  and  equipment 
Clothing  and  clothing  materials 
Personal  care  and  personal  spending 
Education  and  recreation 
Gifts  and  special  events 
Medical  care  and  health  insurance 
Church  and  welfare 

Personal  share  of  auto  & truck  expenses 
Operator's  share  of  upkeep  on  dwelling 
Household  share  of  electric  & tel,  exp. 

TOTAL  CASH  LIVING  EXPENSES 
Household  and  personal  share  of  new  auto 
New  dwelling 

Taxes  and  other  deductions 
Life  insurance 

Other  savings  and  investments 

TOTAL  HOUSEHOLD  & PERSONAL  CASH  EXP 
Total  family  living  from  the  farm  * 

TOTAL  CASH  EXPENSES  & PERQUISITES 
breakdown  of  these  items  on  the  opposite 


TABLE  5 NET  WORTH  STATEMENT  FOR  THOSE  FARMERS  WHO  KEPT  A COMPLETE  RECORD 

OF  ALL  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  (OPERATOR'S  SHARE) 

Ave.  of  25  Ave,  of  6 

Ave  of  33  owners  part  owners  renters 

Jan.  1 Dec.  31  Jan.  1 Dec.  31  Jan.  1 Dec.  31  Items 


$63933 

68208 

441 

438' 

3610 

3538 

5128 

5294 

73112 

77478 

$ 17730 

18368 

7205 

7753 

2680 

2754 

1578 

1067 

29193 

29942 

$43849 

47536 

3687 

60389 

67107 

450 

519 

4436 

4634 

5402 

5994 

Wt? 

7B254 

17156 

21873 

6993 

7816 

2998 

2890 

1772 

1330 

289^ 

33910 

25639 

31992 

103 

343 

4846 

4908 

30589 

37245 

16040 

17790 

1127 

3341 

307 

1829 

22960 

Total  Farm  Capital 
Auto  - pers.  share 
Dvrelling 

Other  pers.  assets 
Total  Assets 

Real  est.  mortgages 
Chattel  mortgages 
Notes 

Accounts  payable 
Total  Liabilities 

Farmer *s  Net  Worth 

Gain  in  Net  Worth 


412^9 


^344 

3094 


13116 


1168 
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TABLE  6 

SUMMARY  OF  FARM  EARMINGS  BY  TENURE  1965  (OPERATOR’S  SHARE) 

38  Owners 

33  part  Own, 

7 Renters 

Items 

FARM  RECEIPTS 

$ 2755 

2670 

1637 

Dairy  and  dual  purpose  cattle 

1033^»' 

12069 

5533 

Dairy  products 

1109 

1301 

4015 

Beef  cattle  (including  feeders) 

3675 

2676 

2315 

Hogs 

267 

98 

- 

Sheep  and  wool  (including  feeders) 

26 

32 

13 

Poultry 

125 

141 

226 

Eggs 

VK) 

682 

906 

Com 

181 

219 

264 

Small  grain 

921 

16.Q4- 

1462 

Other  crops 

9^0 

1171 

1252 

Diverted  Acres  payment  * ** 

296 

409 

384 

Mach,  & equip,  sold  & gas  tax  refund 

302 

507 

1311 

Income  from  work  off  the  farm 

216 

373 

63 

Miscellaneous 

21587 

23952 

19381 

(1)  Total  farm  sales 

4703 

6268 

6088 

(2)  Increase  in  farm  capital 

436 

404 

207 

(3)  Family  living  from  the  farm 

25^ 

30624 

2567^ 

(4)  Total  farra  rec,  (1)  / (2)  / (3) 

FARM  EXPENSES 

544 

1166 

770 

Daily  and  dual  purpose  cattle  bought 

760 

181 

51 

Beef  cattle  bought  (inc,  feeders) 

369 

195 

52 

Hogs  bought 

30 

1 

- 

Sheep  bought  (inc,  feeders) 

27 

23 

- 

Poultry  bought 

596 

739 

505 

Mis,  livestock  exp,  & breed,  fees- 

2813 

3329 

4372 

Feed  bought 

744 

1160 

795 

Fertilizer 

843 

933 

740 

Other  crop  expense 

896 

1093 

559 

Custom  work  hired 

838 

1026 

1005 

Gas,  oil  8c  grease  bought  (farm  share) 

578 

688 

612 

Rep,  & op,  tractor,  truck  & auto  (FS) 

273 

312 

92 

Rep,  & upkeep  of  real  estate 

357 

449 

471 

Rep.  & upkeep  of  crop  and  gen,  mach. 

170 

159 

265 

Rep,  & upkeep  of  livestock  equip. 

542 

662 

1179 

Wages  of  hired  labor 

335 

389 

261 

Electricity  expense 

1107 

839 

146 

Real  estate  & pers,  prop,  taxes 

820 

1092 

Cash  Rent 

360 

394 

249 

"Ge'n,  farm  exp,  & telephone  exp. 

1384 

1344 

871 

Interest  paid 

1353^ 

15902 

I40S7 

(5)  Total  cash  operating  esqjense 

912 

1115 

2315 

(6)  Mech,  power  bought  (farm  share) 

1628 

1014 

2548 

(7)  Crop  & gen.  mach,  bought 

445 

656 

184 

(8)  Livestock  equipment  bought 

2341 

2872 

387 

(9)  New  real  estate  improvements 

I8892 

21559 

19521 

(10)  Total  farm  purchases 

182, 

.1.88. 

. . 

4IL)-- -.Decrease  .in  .farm.-capital 

2000 

1762 

356 

(12)  Interest  on  farm  capital 

521 

779 

696 

( 13 ) Unpaid  family  labor 

102 

104 

180 

(14)  Board  furnished  hired  labor 

21697 

24392 

20753 

(15)  Total  farm  exp,(10/ll/l2/l3/l4) 

5029 

6232 

4923 

(16)  Labor  earnings  (4)  ~ (15) 

7550 

8773 

5975 

(17)  Ret,  to  cap.  & fam, lab, (12/13/16) 

* Diverted  ^p,re  payments  are  separated  from  "other  crops"  here  but  not  on 
table  2 on  page  4. 

**  See  page  8 for  explanation  of  terms. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  VARIOUS  TERMS 


1,  All  items  on  page  4 are  figured  on  the  total  farm  basis, 

2,  Increase  or  decrease  in  farm  capital  on  page  4 is  taken  from  total  farm 
capital  inventories  on  page  3* 

3,  Item  15,  on  page  4,  "Total  Farm  Expenses",  includes  5^  interest  on  the 
average  farm  capital  (p,  3),  unpaid  family  labor  and  board  furnished 
hired  labor. 

4,  The  operator's  labor  earnings  (p,  7,  Item  l6)  is  what  the  operator  re- 
ceived for  his  own  labor,  assuming  $150  or  $200/mo.  "unpaid  family  labor" 
for  partners, 

5»  The  return  to  capital  and  family  labor  on  page  7 (Item  17)  is  the  oper- 
ator’s labor  earnings  (Item  l6)  plus  his  sliare  of  interest  on  farm  capital 
(Item  12)  and  the  unpaid  family  labor  (Item  13).  Thus  this  is  the  total 
amount  available  to  all  partners,  (see  page  2), 

EXPLANATION  OF  "WORK  UNITS" 

The  total  "work  units"  for  any  one  farm  is  a measure  of  the  size  of  that 
farm  business,  A work  unit  as  used  in  this  report  is  the  average  accomplish- 
ment of  a farm  worker,  in  a ten  hour  day,  working  on  crops  and  productive 
livestock  at  average  efficiency. 


TABLE  7 NUMBER  OF  WORK  UNITS  FOR  EACH  CLASS  OF  LI^^STOCK  & EACH  ACRE  OF  CROPS 


Item 

No.  of 
Work  Units 

Item 

No.  of 
Work  Units 

Dairy  & dual  purpose  cows 

10.0  per  cow 

Small  grain 

.5  per 

acre 

Other  dairy  & dual  pur.  cattle 

3.5  Per  an. unit* 

Com  husked 

.7  per 

n 

Beef  breeding  herd 

3.5  per  an. unit* 

Corn,  silage 

1.0  per 

u 

Feeder  cattle 

.25  per  100# 

Com,  fodder 

1,0  per 

IT 

Sheep-farm  flock 

1,5  per  an. unit* 

Alfalfa  hay 

,6  per 

It 

Hogs 

,2  per  100# 

0.  hay  crops 

.4  per 

ti 

Hens 

2©.0  per  100  hens 

Legume  seed 

.4  per 

IT 

Turkeys 

,2  per  100  lbs. 

Grass  silage 

1.0  per 

II 

Soybeans 

.5  per  acre 

Gr,  Ch.  forage 

.4  per 

II 

Sweet  Com 

.7  tt  It 

Canning  peas 

.5  per 

IT 

* Animal  unit  represents  one  dairy  cow  or  bull,  2 other  dairy  cattle,  1-^  beef 
cows  or  bull,  1 feeder  steer  or  heifer,  3 l/3  other  cattle,  7 sheep,  14  lambs, 
2^  hogs,  5 pigs,  50  hens  or  1100  lbs.  of  turkeys  produced. 


Fig.  1 UBOR  EARNINGS  CORRELATED  WITH  EXCELLED  FACTORS 


No.  of 
factors  in 
which  far- 
mers ex- 
celled 
(•see  p.lO) 

No. 

of 

Farms 

WHOLE  FARM 

AVERAGE  LABOR  EARNINGS 
(in  Thousands) 

123456789 

0 or  1 

2 or  3 
4 or  5 
6 or  7 

5 

36 

44 

5 

■ "T  " 'i  i ' r ^ ^ J .. 

$1303  i 

i i 

! 

$6915  i 

$8768 

9 

RANGE  IN  EARNINGS 

Fig.  2 

Every  study  of  farm  earnings  shows  a wide  variation  in  earnings  among 
farmers  in  a given  year.  The  average  labor  earnings  of  those  farms  ranking 
in  the  upper  20  per  cent  of  the  range  according  to  earnings  was  $15, 5^9 j and 
of  those  in  the  lower  20  per  cent  was  $~97.  This  is  a range  of  $15,6l6  be- 
tween the  average  earnings  of  these  two  groups.  Some  of  the  causes  for  these 
differences  in  earnings,  such  as  weather,  may  be  beyond  the  control  of  the 
individual  farmer.  Other  factors  are  wi-'^hin  his  control,*  The  more  important 
management  factors  affecting  earnings  are  as  follows: 

These  factors  vary  from  year  to  year  in  their  relative  influence  on  earnings. 


1.  Crop  Yields 

2.  Choice  of  Crops 

3.  Return  from  Livestock 


4,  Amount  of  Livestock 

5.  Size  of  Business 

6,  Work  Units  per  Worker 

7.  Control  over  Expenses 


Each  line  represents  the  earnings  of  1 farm, 

* See  Pond,  G,A,  "V/hy  Farm  Earnings  Vary"  Minn,  Agr,  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  386  June 
19^5.  Nodland,  T.  R.  & Pond,  G,  A.  "Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Earnings  of 
Farmers  in  Southwestern  Minn."  Univ.  of  Minn,  Dept,  of  Ag.  Econ.,  Report  219 
Nov,  ’5^. 
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TABLE  8 MEASURES  OF  FARM  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  EFFICIENCY  1965 
Average  iS  most  18  least 

of  90  profitable  profitable  The  factors  No,  1 to  7 are  the 

Farms Farms Farms Measures  used  in  charts  on  pages  8 & 11 


$ 6l60 

$15,519 

$ - 97 

100 

107 

93 

55.8 

59.3 

'*9.9 

$ 60,33 

69.68 

51.19 

100 

105 

94 

29.1 

3^.8 

28.3 

589 

716 

578 

326 

383 

3't-2 

$ 10,^9 

10,56 

11.10 

100 

106 

90 

100 

113 

91 

100 

93 

140 

100 

103 

102 

100 

82 

100 

78 

99 

1,8 

1.9 

1.7 

78.2 

119.8 

67.8 

125 

170 

102 

453 

531 

469 

11 

15 

7 

$ 4.94 

^.95 

5.55 

2,48 

2,43 

2,28 

.88 

.99 

1.10 

2.19 

2,i9 

2.17 

8,26 

7.56 

11.18 

7.87 

7.01 

8,68 

Labor  Earnings 

(1)  Crop  yields  * 

(2)  Per  cent  tillable  land  in  high 

return  crops 

Gross  Return  per  Crop  Acre 

(3)  Return  for  $100  feed  to  productive 

livestock 

(4)  Prod,  livestock  units  per  100  A*** 

(5)  Size  of  business  - work  units 

(6)  Work  units  per  worker 

(7)  Power,  mach,,  equip,,  & bldg,  exp, 

per  work  unit 

Items  related  to  some  of  the  above 

(3)  Index  of  ret,  for  $100  feed  from: 
Dairy  cattle  (see  pages  15  & l6) 
Beef  Breeders  (see  page  17) 

Beef  Cattle  (Feeders)  (see  pg,  17) 
Hogs  (see  page  14) 

Sheep  - farm  flock  (see  page  18) 
Chickens  (see  page  19) 

Number  of  Workers 

(4)  Number  of  Animal  Units 

(5)  Work  units  on  crops 

Work  units  on  prod,  livestock 
Work  units  from  other  prod,  work 

(7)  Power  expense  per  work  unit 
Crop  mach,  exp.  per  work  unit 
Livestock  eq*exp.per  work  unit 
Buildings  and  fencing  expense  per 
work  unit 

Tractor  Exp,  per  crop  acre 
Crop  & Gen,  Mach,  exp, /crop  acre 


t Given  as  percentage  of  the  average 

**  An  index  weighted  by  the  animal  units  of  livestock.  See  page  8 for 
details. 

Acres  in  timber  not  pastured,  roads,  waste  and  farmstead  were  not 
included. 
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THERMOMETER  CHART 


Fig.  3 Using  your  figures  from  page  10,  your  standing  is  located  in  relatifn 
to  the  various  measures  of  farm  organization  and  management  efficiency.  The 
average  for  the  farms  included  in  this  summary  are  located  between  the  dotted 
lines  across  the  center  of  this  page. 
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TABLE  9 DISTRIBUTION  OF  ACRES  AND  CROP  YIELDS  1965 


Ave.  of 

18  High 

in 

16  Low  in 

No. 

90  Farms 

Labor  Earnings 

Labor  Earnings 

Ratings* & 

Cases 

Acres 

Yield 

Acres 

Yield 

Acres 

Yield 

Crops  Unit 

73 

24.7 

67.9 

24.3  ’ 

WT~ 

20,3 

66.3 

D Oats  & Mix. 

6u. 

2 

.3 

24.7 

D Rye 

Bu, 

17 

3.8 

5.2 

7.1 

^.3 

3.5 

5.8 

C Oats  or  Oat  & Pea 

Silage 

Ton 

12 

4.5 

103.42 

11.5 

105.46 

B Canning  Peas 

$ 

9 

1.1 

29.3 

1.7 

36.6 

C VJheat 

Bu. 

4 

.6 

34.5 

1.3 

41.4 

D Barley 

Bu, 

35.0 

45.9 

23.8 

Total  Grain  & Peas 

11 

3.8 

92,24 

9.7 

113.il 

A Canning  Com 

$ 

87 

45.0 

64-.9 

45.3 

74.1 

29.1 

60,2 

A Com  Grain 

Bu, 

32 

16.7 

20,0 

2B.4 

22.9 

6.8 

15.6 

B Soybeans  - Grain 

Bu, 

83 

25.8 

11.2 

37.3 

9.5 

25.8 

9.2 

B Com  Silage 

Ton 

2 

.2 

6.2 

C Com  Fodder 

Ton 

91.5 

wo.  7 

61.7 

Total  Cult.  Crops 

86 

50.9 

2.3 

50.6 

2.4 

55.1 

2.4 

B Alfalfa  Hay  ** 

Ton 

6 

1.1 

1.4 

.7 

2.0 

.3 

2.8 

C Other  Leg.  & Mix.** 

Ton 

35 

6.5 

2.1 

10.8 

2.8 

10.9 

1.1 

D Annual  Hay  ** 

Ton 

58.5 

62.1 

66.3 

Total  Hay 

36 

9.5 

4.1 

12.8 

B Alfalfa  Pasture  ** 

1 

.4 

C Other  Leg.  Past.  ** 

3^ 

6.6 

10.7 

7.6 

D Other  Till.  past.  ** 

16.5 

14.8 

20.4 

Total  Till.  past. 

44 

22.7 

56.26 

39.0 

60.16 

13.9 

51.70 

A Diverted  Acres 

$ 

6 

.6 

2.3 

D Till.  Land  Idle 

224.8 

302.5 

188.4 

Total  Till.  Land 

9 

1.7 

.2 

1.9 

.5 

Wild  Hay 

Ton 

73 

41.7 

40,2 

50.4 

Non-Till.  past. 

52 

50.5 

.07 

5^.7 

66,2 

.25 

Timber 

76 

14.8 

12,8 

13.9 

Roads  & Waste 

87 

7.4 

10,0 

6.1 

Farmstead 

340.9 

422.1 

325.5 

Total  Acres  in  Farm 

65.9 

71.7 

57.9 

Percent  Land  Till. 

55.8 

59.3 

49.9 

percent  in  High 

Return  Crops  *** 

* The  crops 

are  classified 

as  A,  B, 

C or 

D crops  on 

the  basis  of  their 

average  net  returns  per  acre* 


**  On  farms  where  low  moisture  silage  was  harvested,  it  was  converted  to  hay- 
equivalent  by  dividing  tonnages  by  2.  Green  chopped  forages  were  converted 
to  hay  equivalent  by  dividing  tonnages  by  4,  or  else  it  was  called  pasture. 
Com  chopped  daily  was  called  com  silage. 

Crops  are  marked  in  T.  9,  as  (A),  (B),  (C)  and  (D).  All  of  acres  in  (A) 
crops,  one  half  of  acres  in  (B)  crops  and  one-fourth  of  acres  in  (C)  crops 
are  used  in  calculating  per  cent  of  tillable  land  in  high  return  crops. 
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TOTAL  FEED  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  FROM  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  ENTERPRISES 


The  total  "return  over  feed  costs"  for  each  class  of  livestock  is  shown 
in  Table  10*  This  differs  from  the  "return  over  feed"  shown  in  the  enter- 
prise statement  in  that  it  is  the  total  for  each  class  of  livestock  instead 
of  a return  "per  head",  "per  unit"  or  "per  100  pounds".  These  data  indicate 
the  relative  importance  of  different  classes  of  livestock  as  a source  of 
income  and  as  a market  for  feed.  The  total  return  is  the  same  as  the  returns 
and  net  increases  shown  on  page  5«  The  value  of  milk  consumed  by  calves  is 
included  in  the  total  returns  from  dairy  or  dual  purpose  cows  and  in  the 
total  feed  cost  for  other  daily  or  other  dual  puipose  cattle.  The  value  of 
milk  consumed  by  calves  is-y included  in  the  total  returns  and  the  feed  cost 
of  "all  dairy"  or  "all  dual  purpose"  cattle.  The  return  over  feed  is  not  a 
net  return  but  rather  the  amount  available  from  the  gross  income,  after  paying 
the  feed  bill,  to  cover  the  outlay  for  hired  labor,  power,  equipment,  taxes, 
insurance,  interest  and  veterinary  bills  and  to  provide  a return  for  the  use 
of  family  labor  and  capital, 

TABLE  10  TOTAL  FEED  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  FROM  YOUR  LIVESTOCK  ENTERPRISES 

Beef 

Dairy  or  dual  purpose  cattle  Breeding  Feeder 

Cows Other All Herd Catt3  e 

Total  returns  

Total  feed  cost  __  — 

Total  return  over  feed  . 


Turkey 

Farm  Flock  Turkey  Breeding 

Hogs  Chickens  of  Sheep  Poults Flock 

Total  returns  

Total  feed  cost  

Total  return  over  feed  


Feed  is  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  for  all  classes  of  livestock. 
However,  the  proportion  of  the  total  cost  represented  by  feed  varies  con- 
siderably between  classes  of  livestock.  Feed  makes  up  approximately  ^5 
per  cent  of  the  total  costs  of  maintaining  dairy  cattle  and  poultry,  50 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  a farm  flock  of  sheep  and  75  to  90  per  cent  for 
hogs,  feeder  cattle  and  feeder  lambs.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a relatively  higher  return  over  feed  from  dairy  cattle  and  poultry  than  from 
the  other  livestock  enterprises  in  order  to  be  able  to  oovor  all  the  costs 
other  than  feed, 

1965  average  VALUES  USED  FOR  HOME  GROWN  FEEDS 

(Price  per  unit  A No.  of  cases  where  used) 

(per  head 


Grain  (Per  bu.)  Forages  (per  ton)  Pasture  Per  month)  * 


Oats 

$ ,65 

Alf . & Mix.  Hay 

$22.52 

Cows , buils( perm) 

$2.50 

Corn 

1.08 

O.Leg.  & Gr.  ” 

19.50 

" " (till.) 

3.50 

Barley 

.91 

Haylage  (low  moist.) 

18.00 

Young  Cat, (perm) 

1.25 

Wheat 

2.00 

Pea  vinery  waste 

» " (till,) 

U75 

Whole  milk 

silage 

2.53 

Beef  Feed. (perm) 

2.50 

(per  cwt.) 

3.52 

Leg,  or  grass  silage 

7.60 

» " (till.) 

3.50 

Oat  & Pea  silage 

7.04 

Hogs 

.16 

Com  or  Sorg.  silage 

7.10 

Pigs  (under  6 mo.) 

,08 

Com  Fodder  or  shreds 

14.63 

Ewes,  feeders 

AO 

Lambs 

.20 

* Green  chopped  and  "fed  roughages  h^^  ^5«00  and  ^2,50  per  head  per  month  rates 
applied,  if  considered  as  pasture  or  regular  hay  value  if  combined  with  hay, 
after  hay  equivalent  tons  were  established# 
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TABLE  11  FEED  COSTS  AND  l^TURNS  FROM  MARKET  LITTERS  OF  HOGS  1965 


Average 
of  32 
Farms 

16  Farms 
high  in 
return  a- 
bove  feed 

16  Farms 
low  in 
return  a- 
bove  feed 

Item 

257 

174 

329 

Feed  per  cwt.  Hogs  produced  - pounds 
Gom 

36 

35 

37 

Small  grain 

115 

153 

83 

Commercial  Feeds 

"362 

449 

Total  Concentrates 

7 

10 

4 

Forages 

$ 10,64 

8.95 

12.13 

Feed  Cost  per  cwt.  Hogs  Produced 
Concentrates  and  Forages 

•To:^ 

.01 

12.13 

Pasture 

Total  Feed  Costs 

24.36 

25.18 

23.64 

Net  Increase  - Decrease  in  value/cwt, 

13.72 

16.22 

11,51 

Returns  above  Feed  Cost  /cwt.  hogs 

228,95 

281.03 

194.89 

produced 

Return  for  $100  of  Feed 

20.75 

20.7'^ 

20.75 

Price  received  per  cwt.  Hogs  sold 

25 

21 

29 

Number  of  Litters  Farrowed 

9.0 

9.6 

8.5 

Number  of  Pigs  born  per  Litter 

7.0 

7.6 

6.5 

Number  of  Pigs  weaned  per  Litter 

40,304 

37,655 

42,954 

pounds  of  Hogs  Produced 

This  table  includes  all  swine  raisers  having  produced  5000  lbs,  or  more  of 
live  hogs  from  litters  raised,  with  the  exception  of  those  having  questionable 
distribution  of  feed  between  enterprises. 


TABLE  11  FEED  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  FROM  PURCHASED  FEEDERS 
Average  of  5 farms Items 


Feed  per  cwt.  Hogs  produced  - pounds 


295 

Com 

56 

Small  grain 

59 

Commercial  Feeds 

4io 

Total  Concentrates 

$10.95 

Total  Feed  Costs 

22.60 

Net  Increase-Decrease  in  value/cwt 

$11.65 

Returns  above  Feed  Cost  per  cwt. 

$206.00 

Returns  for  $100  of  Feed  Fed 

121 

Number  of  pigs  purchased 

41.6 

Pounds  per  pig  purchased 

$14,29 

Price  per  pig  purchased 

21.89 

price  rec.  per  cwt.  Hogs  sold 

18,672 

pounds  of  Hogs  produced  per  farm 
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DAIRY  AND  DUAL  PURPOSE  CATTLE 


The  quantity  of  feed  consumed,  value  of  feeds  and  returns  from  dairy 
cattle  are  presented  in  Tables  12,  13  & 1^.  Some  of  the  important  factors 
that  affect  the  return  over  feed  are: 

1.  Economy  of  ration  (feed  cost  per  lb.  of  butterfat), 

2.  Rate  of  production  (lbs.  of  butterfat  per  cow). 

3.  Price  received  for  butterfat. 

Tables  12,  13  & 1^  indicate  that  a substantial  increase  in  profits  from 
dairying  can  be  secured  on  many  fanris  through  improved  feeding  practices. 

In  low  producing  herds,  the  quickest  way  to  increase  earnings  is  probably 
arrived  at  by  culling  the  poorest  ones  and  i^eding  those  remaining,  greater 
amounts  of  well  balanced  feed,  coupled  with  good  herd  management. 


TABLE  12  FACTORS  OF  COST  AND  RETURNS  FROM  DAIRY  COWS  1965 


Average 
of  78 
Farms** 

23  farms 
highest 
ret,  over 
feed  per  cow 

22  farms 
low  in  ret 
over  feed 
per  cow 

• 

Item 

385 

454 

295 

Pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 

10599 

12415 

8246 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow 

3.6 

3.7 

3.6 

per  cent  of  butterfat  in  milk 

3.53 

3.59 

3.41 

Price  per  cwt.  milk  sold 

.971 

.982 

.952 

Price  rec,  per  lb,  butterfat  sold 

* 

Feed  per  cow  - pounds 

2422 

2817 

1578 

Com 

961 

995 

968 

Small  grain 

548 

751 

297 

Commercial  feed 

4458 

4909 

4391 

Legume  hay  * 

488 

502 

582 

Other  hay  and  dry  forage  * 

3931 

4563 

2843 

Total  Concentrates 

4946 

5411 

4973 

Total  Dry  Roughages  * 

11234 

11992 

8381 

Silage  & Equiv,  in  Haylage  * 

Feed  cost  per  cow 

$89.01 

$107.40 

$64*04 

Concentrates 

95.65 

104.54 

85.96 

Roughages  * 

7.77 

7.12 

8.41 

Pasture  and  Green  Chop  * 

$192.43 

219,06 

158.41 

Total  Feed  Costs  * 

Value  of  produce  per  cow 

$364.80 

435.86 

272.12 

Butterfat  sales 

3.50 

4.04 

3.54 

Dairy  produce  used  in  home 

5.21 

5.98 

5.38 

Milk  fed  to  livestock 

-.17.67 

-15.68 

-14.72 

Net  inc.  in  value  of  cows 

$355.^ 

430.20 

‘266.32 

Total  Value  Produced 

163  .'ll 

211.14 

107.91 

Return  above  Feed  cost  per  cow 

184.90 

196.30 

168. 10 < 

Returns  for  $100  of  Feed 

.499 

.482 

.531 

Feed  cost  per  pound  Butterfat 

36,7 

36.9 

33.2 

Number  of  Cows 

* See  footnote  on  page  l6  explaining  forage  figures, 

**  One  herd  had  only  "other  dairy  cattle"  with  no  cows  during  1965,  thus 
explaining  the  78  here  and  79  on  tables  13  and  14  averages. 


TABLE  13 

16  ^ 

FEED  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  FROM  OTHER  DAIRY  & DUEL  PURPOSE  CATTLE  1965 

Average 

of  79 
Farms 

23  farms 
highest  in 
ret,  over 
feed  cost 

22  farms 
lowest  in 
ret,  over 
feed  cost 

Item 

590 

703 

536 

Feeds  per  head  ~ pounds 
Concentrates 

1625 

15^^5 

2450 

Hay  and  fodder  * 

3360 

3181 

2527 

Silage  * 

112 

125 

124 

Whole  milk 

$ 15.18 

18.03 

13.89 

Feed  cost  per  head 
Concentrates 

27.79 

29.15 

27.41 

Roughages  * 

3.93 

4.49 

4,28 

Milk 

3.76 

3.12 

4.94 

Pasture  and  Green  Chop  * 

50*66 

5‘i-.79 

50.52 

Total  Feed  Costs  per  Head  * 

80.30 

79.48 

70.02 

Net  increase  in  value  of  other  cattle 

29.64 

24.69 

19.50 

Returns  above  feed  cost  per  head 

158.51 

145.06 

138.60 

Returns  for  $100  of  feed 

47.7 

49.2 

41.6 

Number  of  head  of  other  cattle 

TABLE  14 

FEED  COSTS 

AND  RETURNS  FROM 

ALL  DAIRY  AND  DUAL  PURPOSE  CATTLE  1965 

4707 

5500 

3516 

Feed  per  cow  & replacement 
Concentrates 

7084 

7470 

8050 

Hay  and  fodder  * 

14606 

15056 

11556 

Silage  * 

$259.08 

$292.10 

$221.87 

Total  Feed  Costs  per  cow  & replacement 

$373.52 

445.88 

281.04 

Value  of  produce  per  cow  & replacement 
Dairy  products 

87.96 

90.27 

73.23 

Net  increase  in  value  of  dairy  cat. 

461.48 

536.15 

354.27 

Total  Value  Produced 

$202.40 

244.05 

132.40 

Returns  above  feed  per  cow  & replacement 

$178.12 

183.55 

159.67 

Returns  per  $100  of  feed 

60.1 

61.6 

54.0 

Animal  units  of  cattle 

36.7 

36.9 

33.2 

Average  number  of  cows 

23.4 

24.7 

20.8 

Animal  units  of  replacements 

* Forage  weights  for  averages  are  meaningless  but  values  are  correct. 
Forages  present  problems  in  analysis  since  almost  limitless  systems  of 
handling  them  makes  averaging  figures  nearly  impossible  to  be  meaningful. 
Many  farmers’  haylage  (low  moisture  hay  silage)  was  converted  to  hay 
equivalent.  Many  others  called  it  silage  equivalent,  while  some  left  it 
in  low  moisture  weights  but  reported  it  as  silage  fed.  Some  daily  green 
chopped  forage  was  called  pasture  equivalent  and  some  hay  equivalent. 
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TABLE  15  FEED  COST  AI^D  RETURNS  FROM  BEEF  CATTLE  1965 


Average  of  6 Farms Items 


Beef  Breeding  Cattle 

Feeds  per  animal  unit  - pounds 

254 

Concentrates 

888 

Leg’ime  hay 

'^777 

Silage 

330 

Other  hay 

Feed  cost  per  animal  unit 

$ 5.22 

Concentrates 

26.68 

Roughages 

23.40 

Pasture 

■ 55.30 

Total  Feed  Costs 

92,40 

Total  Value  Produced 

37.10 

Returns  above  Feed  Cost  per  Animal  Unit 

167.05 

Returns  for  $100  of  Feed 

22.2 

Number  of  cows  and  herd  bulls 

22.0 

Number  of  Animal  Units 

7,633 

Pounds  of  Beef  produced 

Average  of  18  Farms  Feeder  Cattle  * 


381 

Feeds  per  cwt.  Beef  Produced  - pounds 
Com 

54 

Small  grain 

51 

Commercial  Feeds 

272 

Legume  Hay 

15 

Other  Hay  and  Fodder 

486 

Total  Concentrates 

287 

Total  Hay  and  Fodder 

1293 

Silage 

$ 10.65 

Feed  Cost  per  cwt.  Beef  Produced 
Concentrates 

9.47 

Roughages 

.77 

Pasture' 

20.89 

Total  Feed  Costs 

26.97 

Net  Increase  in  Value  of  Animals 

6.08 

Returns  above  Feed  Cost  per  cwt.  Beef 

129.11 

Produced 

Returns  for  $100  of  Feed 

18.30 

Price  Paid  per  cwt.  Beef  Bought 

20.50 

price  Received  for  Beef  Sold 

52.7 

Number  of  Animal  Units 

23,931 

Pounds  of  Beef  Produced 

* Only  feeders  producing  5000  lbs,  or  more  are  included. 
No  sorting  of  dairy  vs.  beef  .breeds  was  made. 


SHEEP 


TABLE  16  FEED  COSTS  AW  RETURNS  FROM  A FARM  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP  1965 


Average  of  5 farms 

Items 

223 

410 

Feeds  per  ev/e  (lbs.) 
Concentrates 
Le,7;':'ne  Hay 
0t‘'-.ir  Hay 

80 

Silage 

$ 5*29 
4.85 
4.03 
i4.i? 

Feed  cost  per  ewe 
Concentrates 
Roughages 
pasture 

Total  Feed  Costs 

$ 6.30 
20.63 
”26793 

Value  of  produce  per  head 

Wool,  including  incentive  payment 
Net  increase  in  value  of  Animals 
Total  Value  Produced 

12.76 

Returns  above  Feed  Cost  per  Head 

190,17 

Returns  for  $100  of  Feed 

23.77 

.61 

9.8 

Price  per  cwt.  of  Lambs  Sold 
Price  per  lb.  wool  sold 
Pounds  of  wool  per  Sheep  sheared 

72.4 

134.2 

20.0 

Number  of  Ewes  kept  for  Lambing 
per  cent  Lamb  Crop 
Per  cent  Death-  Loss 

68.2 

Average  number  of  ewes 

Sheep  flocks  are  scarce  in  this  area. 

Reliable  records  on  feed  for  them  are 

even  more  scarce.  Only  five  farms  were  averaged  due  to  the  limited  avail- 
ability of  records. 
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CHICKENS 


TABLE  17 

FEED  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  FROM  CHICKENS  1965  * 

Average  of  15  farms 

Items 

Feed  per  hen  pounds 

80 

Grain 

35 

Commercial  Feeds 

115 

Total  Concentrates 

$ 3*^0 

Total  Feed  Cost  per  Hen 

Value  of  produce  per  Hen 

3.93 

Eggs  sold  and  used  in  the  home 

-.26 

Increase  and  Decrease  in  value  of 

Flock 

Total  Value  Produced 

.2? 

Returns  over  feed  cost  per  hen 

107,9^ 

Returns  for  $100  of  Feed 

24,5 

Price  rec*d,  per  dozen  eggs  sold  (cents) 

192 

Eggs  laid  per  Hen 

247 

Average  Number  of  Hens  in  Flock 

10,4 

Per  cent  Death  Loss  of  Hens  ** 

* Includes  feeds  and 

returns  from  hens  and  replacements  raised. 

**  This  equals  the  number  died  x 100  1 average  number  on  hand,  over  the  year. 


Chickens  are  decreasing  in  frequency  of  cases  and  many  records  are  not 
reliable  due  to  the  practice  of  raising  some  ducks,  geese  or  roosters 
along  with  the  pullets  to  replace  the  laying  flock.  As  a result,  average 
figures  are  nearly  meaningless.  Individuals  know  what  their  flocks 
consisted  of  and  can  interpret  their  former  years  compared  with  this 
years  results  for  most  benefit. 


er|c 
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TURKEYS 

TABLE  18  FEED  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  FROM  TURKEY  BREEDING  FLOCKS 
Items  Your  Farm 


Feed  per  Hen,  lbs. 

Grain 

Commercial  Feeds 
Total  Concentrates 
Total  Feed  Costs  per  Hen 
Value  of  Produce  per  Hen 
Eggs  Sold 

Net  Increase  in  Value 
Total  Value  Produced 

Return  Above  Feed  per  Hen 

Return  for  $100  of  Feed  Fed 

Price  eggs  sold 
Eggs  laid  per  hen 
Average  number  hens  for  year 
Average  number  toms  for  year 


TABLE  18  FEED  COSTS  AUD  RETURNS  FROM  TURKEY  POULTS 


Feed  per  cwt.  turkeys  produced,  lbs. 
Total  Concentrates 
Total  Feed  Costs 

Net  increase  in  value  per  cwt, 
of  turkeys  produced 

Return  above  Feed  Cost  per  Cwt,  Produced 

Return  for  $100  of  Feed 

Number  of  Poults  Bought 

Total  number  of  poults  put  on  feed 

Per  cent  death  loss 

Price  paid  per  Poult  Bought 

Price  per  lb.  Sold 

Weight  per  Bird  Sold,  lbs. 

Pounds  of  turkey  produced  per  farm 
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SUMMARY  OF  FARIvI  EARNINGS  BY  YEARS  FOR  WHOLE  FARM  (CASH  STATEMENT)*  I960  1965 


Yearly  average  of 

Items 

27 

i960 

26 

1961 

39 

1962 

52 

1963 

63 

1964 

90 

1965 

FARM  RECEIPTS 

Dairy  cattle  $ 

1827 

"856 

2085 

2101 

2261 

3102 

Dairy  products 

8437 

9425 

10245 

10494 

11639 

11600 

Beef  cattle  (inc,  feeders) 

1570 

1232 

2673 

1673 

3434 

1707 

Hogs 

3009 

3586 

4374 

3246 

3412 

3846 

Sheep  and  wool 

296 

135 

155 

105 

63 

168 

Horses 

Poultry 

1797 

2154 

5 

1885 

4 

521 

34 

27 

Eggs 

783 

1197 

546 

381 

262 

159 

Corn 

505 

4l4 

398 

423 

554 

735 

Small  grain 

118 

527 

382 

469 

107 

244 

Other  crops  & soil  bank  payment 

785 

446 

1094 

797 

1584 

2931 

Mach,  equip,  sold  & gas  tax  refund 

203 

207 

257 

253 

302 

1050 

Income  from  work  off  farm 

493 

275 

342 

250 

244 

447 

Miscellaneous 

146 

l64 

142 

153 

156 

284 

(1)  Total  farm  sales 

199^ 

2I5T3 

245B3 

20B70 

24052 

26300 

(2)  Increase  in  farm  capital 

1454 

1925 

1771 

2283 

V. 

6786 

(3)  Family  living  from  farm 

442 

497 

465 

455 

432 

419 

(4)  Total  farm  Receipts  (l/2/3) 

21B65 

24o4o 

26819 

23608 

wm 

33505 

FARM  EXPENSES 

Dairy  cattle  bought 

409 

398 

339 

576 

970 

Beef  cattle  (inc.  feeders) 

354 

520 

1040 

470 

1000 

669 

Hogs  bought 

221 

283 

622 

154 

288 

352 

Sheep  bought 

551 

— 

9 

1 

1 

15 

Poultry  bought 

455 

742 

490 

149 

33 

22 

Horses  bought 

9 

8 

5 

762 

Misc.  livestock  expenses 

637 

748 

762 

736 

693 

Feed  bought 

3255 

4823 

4634 

3368 

3196 

3684 

Fertilizer 

731 

589 

736 

731 

930 

1040 

Other  crop  expense 

546 

475 

488 

693 

810 

1054 

Custom  work  hired 

923 

963 

1084 

923 

1079 

1024 

Gas,  oil,  grease  (farm  share) 

793 

797 

988 

969 

919 

1004 

Repair  of  tractor,  truck  & auto 

536 

528 

585 

604 

535 

692 

Repair  & upkeep  of  real  estate 

283 

196 

292 

338 

362 

314 

Repair  & upkeep  of  crop  mach. 

305 

326 

4l6 

410 

394 

424 

Repair  & upkeep  of  livestock  equip, 

, 127 

159 

142 

199 

160 

187 

Wages  of  hired  labor 

740 

587 

1009 

799 

869 

662 

Electricity  expense 

296 

306 

329 

341 

357 

377 

Pers.  prop.  & real  estate  taxes 

843 

875 

1009 

996 

1120 

1249 

Telephone  & gen.  farm  expense 

408 

339 

?38 

347 

366 

411 

(5)  Total  cash  operating  exp. 

12551 

136^ 

T53B0 

12572 

1368B 

14912 

(6)  Mech.  power  bought  (FS) 

483 

481 

716 

1079 

851 

1251 

(7)  Crop  & gen.  mach.  bought 

615 

1287 

1086 

1035 

1115 

1696 

(8)  Livestock  equipment  bought 

418 

378 

468 

343 

473 

520 

(9)  New  real  estate  improvement 

1577 

1044 

763 

957 

1102 

4097 

10)  Total  farm  purch.  (5)  to  (9) 

15644 

16864 

18412 

15986 

17229 

22476 

11)  Decrease  in  farm  capital 

•• 

— 

766 

12)  Interest  on  farm  capital 

2484 

2613 

3129 

3297 

3470 

3925 

13)  Unpaid  family  labor 

282 

486 

392 

585 

724 

828 

14)  Board  furnished  hired  labor 

145 

127 

97 

121 

117 

115 

15)  Total  fana  exp,  (10)  to  (14) 

18555 

20090 

22030 

19989 

22366 

27344 

l6)  Labor  earnings  (4)  - (15) 

3310 

3950 

4789 

3619 

2178 

6161 

* It  should  be  noted  that  2 farms  had  auctions,  selling  all  of  their  personal 


property  and  buying  back  replacements.  This  explains,  in  part,  the  higher  cost 
and  returns  in  1965»  as  compared  with  former  years. 


Area  Coordinator  Locations 


S.  E.  Minn.  Schools 

* 

having  Vo,  Ag.  Departments  served  6; 

Winona  Area  Schools 

Farm  Management  Program 


1.  Caledonia 

2.  Canton 

3.  Dover-Eyota 

4.  Forest  Lake 

5.  Goodhue 

6.  Harmony 

7.  Hastings 

8.  Houston 

9.  Lake  City 

10.  Lanesboro 

11.  Lewiston 

12.  Mabel 

13.  Mazeppa 

14.  Plainview 
^ 5.  Preston 

16.  Red  Wing 

17.  Rushford 

18.  Spring  Grove 

19.  St.  Charles 

20.  Stillwater 

21.  Wabasha 

22.  Winona 
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FOREWARD 


In  1963,  the  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  Sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  which  made  possible  the  creation  of  State  Research  Coor- 
dinating Units.  A major  objective  of  such  units  is  the  purveyance  of 
assistance  in  local  research  efforts.  A need  for  this  service  was  ma- 
nifest with  the  creation  of  the  Central  Wyoming  College  district  in 
Fremont  County  on  June  21,  1966. 

The  President  and  Board  of  this  new  community  college  district 
have,  it  is  hoped,  set  a precedent  in  Wyoming  through  their  implemen- 
tation of  the  belief  that  Vocational  and  Technical  programs  should  be 
designed  to  fit  the  educational  needs  of  the  service  area.  This  con- 
viction evolves  from  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  a community  college, 
by  definition,  functions  as  an  integral  part  of  its  service  area. 

This  is  often  in  distinct  contrast  with  other  educational  institutions 
which  draw  students  from  a wide  geographic  area  and  prepare  graduates 
for  positions  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world.  The  majority  of 
community  college  students,  on  the  other  hand,  commute  from  local  homes 
and  to  some  extent  seek  employment  in  local  business  and  industry. 

Acceptance  of  the  existence  of  this  indissoluble  relationship  ne- 
cessitates the  community  college's  periodical  examination  of  its  ser- 
vice area  in  order  to  determine  if  its  present  or  potential  offerings 
are  responsive  to  emerging  needs  within  the  area.  Such  an  evaluation 
of  service  area  need  is  particularly  indicated  when  new  programs  are 
envisioned,  especially  when  these  new  programs  are  designed  to  lead  di- 
rectly into  emplo3nnent  at  the  successful  completion  of  a prescribed  two- 
year  course  of  study. 


The  combination  of  the  need  for  service  area  evaluation,  arising 
from  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  community  and  college  tenacity, 
and  the  resources  of  the  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  have  led  to  the  completion  of  this  project. 
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FIGURE  I 


Fremont  County  Population 
in  Ten-Year  Intervals 
1930  - 10,490 
1940  - 16,095 
1950  - 19,580 
1960  - 26,168 
1965  - 28,860 


Fremont  County  Population 
Density  Per  Square  Mile 

1960  1965  Change 

2.8  3.1  +0.3 


Fremont  County  Land  Area  in  Square  Miles 

9.196 

Source:  Wyoming  Trade  Winds,  March  - June  1966. 
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SECTION  I 


FREMONT  COUNTY  OF  WYOMING 

Located  in  the  central  part  of  Wyoming,  Fremont  County  rests  upon 
a portion  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The  Wind  River  Mountains  are  a 
major  part  of  this  Divide  and  form  the  western  border  of  the  county. 

The  Owl  Creek  and  Green  Mountain  ranges  comprise  the  northern  and  south- 
ern boundaries  respectively.  The  eastern  boundary  rests  upon  flatlands 
and  small  foothills.  This  capacious  eastern  border  and  the  county’s 
homogeneous  central  portion,  with  their  elevations  ranging  from  4,500 
to  6,000  feet,  sharply  contrast  with  the  other  three  borders  where  peaks 
rise  to  over  13,000  feet. 

As  might  be  assumed  from  these  elevation  figures,  the  major  segment 
of  the  county’s  28,860  population  is  concentrated  through  the  central 
portion  of  the  county.  This  concentration  greatly  increases  the  popula- 
tion density  in  specific  areas  which  would  otherwise  be  3.1  per  square 
mile  in  1965.  A more  complete  view  of  the  county’s  overall  population 
is  provided  in  Table  I below.  Fremont  County  has  demonstrated  the 


TABLE  I 

Population  Data  for  Fremont  County 
April  1,  1960  to  April  1,  1965 


County 

Population 
April  1,  1960 

Births 

April  1,  1960 
to 

March  31,  1965 

Deaths 

April  1,  1960 
to 

March  31,  1965 

Natural 

Increase 

Percent 

Natural 

Increase 

Net 

Civilian 

Migration 

Fremont 

26,168 

3,657 

1,108 

1 

2,549 

9.7 

' i7 

County 

Actual 

Increase 

Percent 

Actual 

Increase 

Population 
April  1,  1965 

Percent 

Net 

Migration 

Fremont 

j 

2,688 

10.3 

28,860 

1.6 

Source: 

Wyoming  Trade 

Winds,  March  - 

1966. 
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greatest  growth  in  population  among  all  Wyoming  counties  with  a 65 
percent  increase  as  compared  to  34  percent  for  the  other  counties  for 
the  decade,  1950  to  1960.  This  aggrandizement  is  also  in  evidence 
within  the  county  s school  population  which  evinced  a student  increase 
of  79  between  the  1964—65  and  1965—66  school  years. 


TABLE  II 

Fremont  and  Contiguous  Counties  School 
Census  and  Percent  of  Change 


Counties 

Boys 

1964-65 

Girls 

Total 

1 

i 

Bovs 

1965-66 

Gi'rls 

Total 

No . 

Change 

Fremont 

4,734 

4,320 

9,054 

4,784 

1 

1 

; A, 349 

9,133 

^ 

+79 

Hot  Springs 

904 

829 

1,733 

887 

f 795 

1,682 

-51 

Natrona 

9,452 

8,652 

18,104 

9,782 

' 8,823  i 

18,605 

+501 

Sublette 

571 

566 

1,137 

586 

548  ! 

1,134  1 

-3 

Sweetwater 

2,793 

2,735 

5,528 

2,796 

2,661  I 

! 

5,457 

+71 

Source:  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  1966. 


The  county's  largest  centers  of  population  are  situated  in  its 
central  portion.  Riverton,  the  largest  town  and  location  of  Central 
Wyoming  Community  College,  has  a population  of  6,845;  the  second  lar- 
gest town  and  the  county  seat  is  Lander  with  a population  of  4,182. 

Other  communities  scattered  over  the  county's  9,196  square  miles  are 
Atlantic  City,  Crowheart,  Dubois,  Ethete,  Hudson,  Jeffrey  City,  Kinnear, 
Lost  Cabin,  Lysite,  Moneta,  Pavillion,  Shoshoni,  and  South  Pass  City. 
Adjoining  Riverton  and  Lander  on  the  south  and  stretching  to  within  15 
miles  of  Dubois  in  the  north  is  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

This  reservation,  which  has  as  its  headquarters  Ft.  Washakie,  supports 
the  Shoshoni  and  Arapahoe  tribes. 

Acting  as  a foundation  for  the  two  largest  cities  are  the  mining 
and  agricultural  industries.  Taconite  and  Jade  are  the  major  objects 
of  mining  activity  while  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  beans  and  beets  are 
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Timber  and  tourism  are 


? 


y 


i 

I' 


F 

j 

i 

[ 

\ 


the  major  agricultural  products  in  the  area, 
the  paramount  activities  in  Dubois.  Jeffrey  City,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county,  has  uranium  mining  and  milling  as  its  most  sa- 
lient activities.  Hunting  and  fishing  provide  a countywide  business 
base. 


i 

I 
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SECTION  II 


MAJOR  INDUSTRIES 

As  mentioned  previously,  Fremont  County  owes^-its  continued  econo- 
mic development  to  a small  number  of  industries.  These  industries  are 
agriculture,  mining  and  tourism.  The  following  statistics,  while  not 
directly  applicable  to  Fremont  County,  provide  projections  for  these 
industries  within  the  state  in  general.  From  these,  one  should  be  able 
to  draw  some  insight  into  the  economic  trends  of  the  county  under  con- 


sideration. 


Uranium 

In  December  1964,  Wyoming  contained  36  percent  of  the  total  nation- 
al uranium  reserves.  Wyoming  ore  production  increased  over  the  year 
1963  - 1964  despite  a decline  in  procurement  of  U3O8  by  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission.  After  1970,  any  increase  in  requirements  for  uranium  will 
come  from  increased  peaceful  uses  such  as  fuel  in  electric  generating 
plants^^^.  This  increase  is  forecast  by  such  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  AEC.  The  former  predicts  a 1980  nuclear  gene- 
rating capacity  of  70  million  KW^^\  while  the  latter  gives  a range  of 
61  to  92  million  KW^^\  These  Delphic  prognostications  are  supported 
by  the  nuclearization  of  10  percent  of  the  new  generating  capacity  pro- 
grammed in  1965 and  the  40  percent  nuclearization  of  new  generating 
capacity  in  the  first  half  of  1966 Further  support  is  provided  by 

(1) .  Swartout,  John  A.,  and  George  V.  Jordy.  Uranium  requirements  for 

nuclear  generating  plants.  Paper  presented  to  American  Mining  Congress, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. , Oct.  11-14,  1965.  Printed  in:  Hearings  before  the 

Joint  Lmmittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  89th  Congress, 

1st  Session  •p.595.  n T)4-TiQAAnRQ 

(2) .  Federal  Power  Commission.  National  Power  Survey.  Part  , 

(3) !  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Estimated  growth  of  civilian  nuclear 
power.  1965. 

(4) .  Newsweek,  April  18,  1966.  p.  84. 

(5) .  Newsweek,  July  18,  1966.  p.  65. 
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the  fact  that  one  of  the  state’s  largest  producers  has,  at  the  present 
time,  sold  to  private  industry  all  its  next  two  year’s  production. 

These  factors,  plus  others  which  are  not  discussed  here,  should 
allow  Wyoming  to  anticipate  uranium  production  through  1980  in  excess 
of  present  estimated  reserves.  Should  Wyoming  continue  to  contribute 
to  national  demand  in  proportion  to  its  share  of  current  estimated  re- 
serves, and  should  imports  of  uranium  remain  low,  Wyoming’s  share  of 
1980  domestic  requirements  should  be  about  6,600  to  9,400  tons  of  U3O3. 
This  would  be  nearly  two  to  three  times  1964  production. 

Iron  Ore 

In  1964,  Wyoming  mines  produced  2.4  percent  of  the  iron  ore  mined 
in  the  U.  This  leaves  a substantial  reserve  in  the  state  since 

estimates  of  Wyoming  reserves  have  increased  over  the  1955  estimate 
which  showed  Wyoming  possessing  under  10  percent  of  the  490  million 
tons  will  be  consumed  during  the  1960-1980  period^^^  This  demand  will 
deplete  present  domestic  reserves  to  the  point  that  new  deposits  will 
have  to  be  developed.  The  need  for  the  development  of  new  deposits 
should  cause  Wyoming  to  contribute  a greater  proportion  of  domestic 
production  by  1980. 

Tourism 

Some  coi^on  activities  with  which  visitors  to  Wyoming  have  been  in- 
volved are  sightseeing,  hunting,  fishing,  rockhounding,  and  camping.  Va- 
rious estimates  of  the  number  of  individuals  involved  in  activities  such 

(6) .  See  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  1964  minerals  yearbook,  Vol.  I.  p.  568. 

(7) .  Landsberg,  Hans  H.,  et  al.  Op  cit.  p.  429,  435. 
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as  these  have  been  made.  The  National  Park  Service  reports  4,572,000 
visits  to  Wyoming  parks  in  1964.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  shows 
4,727,200  visits  to  national  forests  in  the  same  year.  Estimates  of 
hunting  and  fishing  show  600,000  "hunter  days"  and  1,200,000  "fisher- 


In viewing  future  demands  for  tourist  activities  in  Wyoming,  it 
is  possible  only  to  assum.e  rough  approximation  to  national  figures. 
The  following  are  forecasts  of  nationwide  increases  in  recreational 
activities,  some  of  which  will  draw  tourists  to  Wyoming,  from  1960  to 


Agriculture 

There  has  been  a steady,  if  unspectacular,  increase  in  receipts 
from  the  Wyoming  agricultural  market.  A comparison  of  only  two  years 
are  provided  here  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  this  trend.  Total  re- 
ceipts from  farming,  including  government  payments,  in  1965  were 
$174,405,000  while  for  1964,  they  were  $164,826,000.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  $9,579,000  over  the  two-year  period.  Marketing  livestock 
and  livestock  products  accounted  for  an  84  percent  of  total  receipts 

(8) ,  Recreation  Advisory  Council,  Study  Committee  Number  Two.  A unifo 
method  for  measuring  and  reporting  recreation  use  on  the  public  waters 
and  lands  of  the  United  States,  (mimeo)  1965. 

(9) .  See  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Review  Commission.  Prospective 
demand  for  outdoor  recreation  - a report  to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  ORRC  Study  Report  26.  1962. 


man  days"  in  1964^^^. 


Sightseeing 

Picnicking 


Fishing 

Hunting 


Camping 

Hiking 

Boating 

Swimming 


88% 

85% 

79% 

75% 

64% 

50% 

35% 

26% 


in  1965  as  compared  to  81  percent  in  1964.  Cattle  and  calves  brought 

$108,384,000  and  sheep  and  lambs  $19,845,000  in  1965^^^\  Employment 

in  agriculture  in  1960  totaled  16,120  persons.  This  made  up  13.3  per- 

(11) 

cent  of  all  employment  in  the  state  in  1960 

The  preceding  summery  should  provide  an  overview  of  the  major  indus- 
tries upon  which  Fremont  County's  economy  is  based.  Rather  than  try  to 
provide  present  status  and  projections  of  future  growth  for  the  remain- 
ing industries,  it  might  be  more  enlightening  to  present  these  through 
the  medium  of  employees  and  payrolls.  This  view  is  presented  in  Table 
III. 


(10) .  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
Meat  animals,  farm  production,  disposition,  and  income,  by  states, 
1964-1965. 

(11) .  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  census  of  population:  1960, 
general  social  and  economic  characteristics,  Wyoming.  Table  61. 


TABLE  III 


FREMONT  COUNTY'S  INDUSTRIES  BY  PAYROLL  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 


(Excludes  railroad  employees  and  self-employed  persons.  Size  class  1 to  3 includes  reporting  units  having 
payroll  during  1st  quarter  but  no  employees  during  mid-March  pay  period.  "0"  denotes  figures  withheld  to 
avoid  disclosure  of  operations  of  individual  reporting  units.) 


Number  of 

Taxable 

Number  of  Reporting 

Units* 

employees. 

, payrolls 

Total 

1 

4 

8 

20 

50 

'100 

250 

500 

County  and  industry 

mid-March 

Jan. -Mar 

.reporting 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or 

pay  perioc 

i ($1,000) 

units 

3 

7 

19 

49 

99 

249 

499 

more 

Fremont 

Total  

4,559 

5,601 

556 

310 

125 

— f 

;i79 

31 

5 

-j 

5 

- 

1 

Agricul tural  Servi ces , Forestry , Fisheries. 

19 

13 

7 

6 

1 

1 

i 

'lining 

829 

1,426 

32 

9 

10 

' 5 

3 

2 

3 

Metal  Mining 

649 

1,131 

9 

1 

3 

1 

2 

, 3 

Miscellaneous  Metal  Ores 

649 

1,131 

9 

3 

1 

2 

, 3 

f 

J — 

Uranium-Radium-Vanadium  Ores.  . . . 

649 

1,131 

9 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

, 3 

♦ 

i 

Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  . . . . 

(0) 

(0) 

21 

9 

5 

4 

3 

Oil  and  Gas  Field  Services 

96 

147 

13 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 - 

Contract  Construction  

376 

573 

63 

38 

13 

9 

2 

1 

General  Contractors,  Buildings 

109 

134 

20 

14 

2 

3 

1 

i ” 

General  Contractors,  Except  Buildings  . 

128 

288 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

Highway  and  Street  Construction  . . . 

(D)  ' 

(0) 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Special  Trade  Contractors  

139 

151 

36 

21 

10 

5 

1 

Manufacturing  

907 

1,431 

21 

5 

4 

6 

4 

_ 

I 

1 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products 

172 

226 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

t 

. 1 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mills 

(0) 

(D) 

4 

2 

1 

1 1 

Sawmills  and  Planing  Mi  11s, General . 

(0) 

(0) 

4 

2 

1 

4 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

(0) 

(D) 

1 

1 

wm 

1 

Steel  Rolling  and  Finishing  

(0) 

(0 

1 

«• 

• 

1 

Blast  Furnaces  and  Steel  Mills.  . . 

(0) 

(D) 

1 

, ^ 

1 

1 

Transportation  and  Other  Public  Utilities 

267 

343 

39 

20 

7 

7 

5 

1 

Trucking  and  Warehousing 

81 

85 

22 

15 

4 

' 2 

1 

1 

Trucking, Local  and  Long  Distance.  . . 

78 

83 

19 

12 

4 

! 2 

1 

1 

Trucking  Without  Storage 

(0) 

(0) 

17 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1 

j ^ 

Wholesale  Trade  

143 

173 

30 

14 

9 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous  Wholesalers  

78 

78 

16 

7 

6 

2 

1 

i *" 

Petroleum  Bulk  Stations  & Terminals 

41 

43 

10 

4 

4 

• 2 

! 

Retail  Trade 

1,108 

926 

195 

104 

51 

29 

10 

1 

■M 

Building  Materials  & Farm  Equipment  . . 

100 

100 

19 

7 

7 

5 

Hardware  and  Farm  Equipment  

59 

55 

14 

7 

5 

2 

General  Merchandise  

98 

• 54 

12 

5 

2 

4 

1 

_ 

Food 

172 

201 

16 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Grocery  Stores 

172 

201 

16 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

mm 

Automotive  Dealers  & Service  Stations  . 

242 

265 

52 

29 

15 

5 

3 

New  and  Used  Car  Dealers 

112 

159 

8 

2 

3 

3 

_ 

Gasoline  Service  Stations  

101 

83 

35 

23 

11 

1 

Apparel  and  Accessories  

80 

66 

18 

12 

4 

1 

1 

Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings 

34 

29 

11 

6 

5 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

274 

121 

37 

19 

5 

10 

3 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Stores  

108 

90 

30 

19 

10 

1 

Drug  Stores  and  Proprietary  Stores.  . 

62 

56 

10 

2 

7 

1 

_ 

Finance, Insurance  and  Real  Estate  .... 

161 

199 

32 

22 

5 

3 

2 

_ 

Services 

736 

507 

130 

86 

25 

13 

4 

1 

1 

Hotels  and  Other  Lodging  Places  .... 

147 

84 

24 

13 

8 

1 

2 

mm 

_ 

Hotels, Tourist  Courst  and  Motels.  . . 

141 

80 

20 

9 

8 

1 

2 

Personal  Services  

59 

41 

20 

15 

4 

1 

Medical  and  Other  Health  Services  . . . 

239 

184 

21 

15 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Hospitals  

(0) 

(D) 

2 

1 

. 

mm 

Legal  Services 

27 

16 

12 

10 

2 

Nonprofit  Membership  Organizations.  . ^ 

102 

66 

12 

7 

2 

2 

1 

Miscellaneous  Services 

' 27 

29 

11 

8 

2 

1 

Unclassified  Establishments  

13 

10 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Source:  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  "1966  County  Business  Patterns". 

* By  employment-size  class 
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SECTION  III 


OBJECTIVES 


The  Fremont  County  Survey  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Needs  in  Business  and  Industry  is  designed  to  achieve  the  following 
obj  ectives : 

1.  Study  the  projected  employment  trends  for  the  county’s 
business  and  industry  as  viewed  by  the  o^^mers  and  managers 
of  the  business  and  industry. 

2.  Reveal  the  occupational  categories  in  the  county  in  which 
there  is  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  either  a 
shortage  or  a surplus  of  workers. 

3.  Determine  employer  desired  course  content  for  different 
occupational  categories. 

4.  Determine  the  educational  requirements  for  those  occupa- 
tional categories  and  specific  job  titles  in  which  there 
is  difficulty  in  hiring. 

5.  Aid  in  the  design  of  courses  and  curricula  which  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  potential  employees  in  the  Fremont 
County  area. 
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SECTION  IV 


METHODOLOGY 

The  first  step  in  development  of  the  design  of  this  project  was 
the  construction  of  a Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technicjue  Network. 
This  project  management  technique  was  utilized  in  order  to  improve 
initial  planning  and  subsequent  control  of  the  project.  The  network 
is  in  Appendix  A and  will  be  referred  to  in  the  following 

section  in  order  to  provide  a visual  explanation  of  the  procedure  used. 

The  methodology  developed  for  this  project  might  best  be  described 
as  a covertly  controlled  do-it-yourself  method.  Design  was  based  on 
the  primes  that  the  end,  for  which  research  is  a means,  is  implemen- 
tation of  programs,  and  secondly,  that  implementation  is  facilitated 
by  community  support.  One  of  the  best  means  of  gaining  community  sup- 
port is  through  the  direct  involvement  of  the  community  in  the  research 
activities  which  should  lead  to  implementation.  It  is  toward  this  in- 
volvement that  the  methodology  is  oriented. 

Involvement  was  achieved  through  the  mobilization  of  community 
service  clubs  for  data  collection.  The  first  step  in  this  mobiliza- 
tion was  the  definition  of  the  geographic  area  under  consideration 
and  its  division  into  eight  regions.  At  the  same  time  that  service 
clubs  within  each  region  were  being  contacted  (PERT  Act.  7-10),  the 
sample  list  was  being  compiled  (PERT  Act.  ll-H).  The  service  club 
which  was  selected  for  each  region  was  assigned  those  business  units 
which  were  located  in  its  region. 


Following  selection  of  the  service  clubs,  the  next  major  activity 
was  the  interview  training  meetings  (PERT  Act.  12-14),  which  were  re- 
quired to  insure  quality  control  and  homogeneity  of  data.  These  meet- 
ings involved  the  instruction  of  every  service  club  member  in  the  tech- 
niques of  interviewing  as  well  as  in  the  idiosyncracys  of  the  instrument. 
(This  instrument  as  well  as  other  materials  used  in  training  meetings 
are  provided  in  Appendix  B.)  Average  time  required  for  the  eight  meet- 
ings was  two  hours.  The  time  spent  with  the  club  members  allowed  the 
regular  project  personnel  to  introduce  into  the  data  collection  activi- 
ties what  was  termed  'covert  control’.  Had  the  permanent  project  staff 
spent  less  time  and  effort  on  these  meetings,  it  would  have  been  required 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  data  collection  activities.  Emphasis  on  these 
training  meetings,  however,  developed  service  club  chairwomen  and  members 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  able  to  handle  everyday  mundane  problems. 
This  allowed  the  permanent  staff  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  major 
problems  arising  during  data  collection  activities.  This  style  of  con- 
trol, this  "management  by  exception",  was  necessitated  by  the  small  pro- 
ject staff  and  the  limited  amount  of  time  which  they  could  devote  to  the 
project. 

Once  the  service  club  members  were  adequately  trained,  they  were 
given  the  sample  list  for  their  region  and  asked  to  select  those  business 
units  which  were  no  longer  functioning  so  that  these  could  be  supplanted 
on  the  list.  Following  sample  revision,  up-dating  and  the  assigning  of 
each  club  member’s  business  units,  the  system  was  set  in  motion  (PERT 


th6  conventional  ac t i"* 


The  remaining  steps  in  the  procedure  were 
vities  usually  associated  with  surveys.  Their  sequence  and  interre- 
lationships are  sho^Nm  on  the  network  from  Event  16  on.  A more  complete 
explanation  and  criticism  of  the  data  collection  methodology  is  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  C. 


SECTION  V 


LIMITATIONS 


The  population  or  aggregate  units  from  which  the  sample  was  selec- 
ted and,  therefore,  with  which  the  Fremont  County  Survey  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  Needs  in  Business  and  Industry  was  concerned, 
was  limited  both  geographically  and  by  definition. 

Geographic  Limitations 

Only  those  units,  defined  as  business  or  industry  for  purposes 

% 

of  this  study,  which  were  located  within  the  boundaries  of  Fremont 
County,  were  included  within  the  population  under  consideration. 
Definitive  Limitations 

Only  those  units,  defined  as  business  or  industry  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  study,  which  had  paid  benefits  for  one  or  more  employees 
into  the  Social  Security  System  during  the  last  completed  quarter  year 
were  included  within  the  population  under  consideration. 


SECTION  VI 


SELECTION  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

The  sample  list  of  335  units  represented  85  percent  of  all  the 
units  which  fall  within  the  definition.  The  first  step  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  list  was  the  division  of  the  population  into  two  subpopu- 
lations designated  S-]  and  S2.  S-]  was  randomly  selected  to  make  up  85 

percent  of  the  population.  $2  was  made  up  of  the  remaining  units  which 
were  not  selected  in  S-] . S2  was  arranged  by  Standard  Industrial  Clas- 
sification and  by  location  within  regions. 

Starting  w.ith  the  interview  training  meetings  and  running  through 
to  the  completion  of  data  collection  activities  (PERT  Act.  10-16),  S^ 
was  revised  and  supplemented  from  S2.  Selection  from  S2  was  made  by 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  arid  by  region.  In  other  words,  when 
a retail  food  store  in  Riverton,  for  example,  was  designated  "not  able 
to  contact"  or  "refuse,  to  cooperate",  it  was  replaced  on  S^  by  Unit  N, 
SIC  54,  Region  01 . 

The  little  follow-up  activity  required  was  carried  out  by  the  per- 
manent project  staff.  This  consisted  of  very  few  contacts  and  was  con- 
centrated on  those  units  which  had  demonstrated  an  initial  negative  atti- 
tude toward  the  project  while  at  the  same  time  were  felt  to  be  of  major 
importance  to  the  economy  of  the  county.’  These  activities  were  quite 
successful,,  since  the -original  non-contact  designation  generally  proved 
to  be  due  to  personality  conflict  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer  and  in- 
terviewee. 
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SECTION  VII 


DATA 

The  data  presented  in  this  section  might  best  be  viewed  in  three 
parts.  Part  one  is  concerned  with  providing  first,  an  idea  of  the 
Occupational  Categories  and  Standard  Industrial  Classif icational 
Groups  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  second,  with  providing  a 
view  of  employment  trends.  This  latter  concern  is  depicted  in 
Tables  IV  and  V,  while  the  former  concern  is  depicted  in  Table  VI  . 

Part  two  of  this  Section  is  concerned  with  subject  areas  and 
the  degree  of  training  required  for  said  areas.  Data  of  this  nature  • 
is  presented  in  Tables  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X.  , 

The  final  part  is  composed  of  a collection  of  general  data  on 
such  things  as  employer  attitude,  need  for  increased  on-the-job 
pre-job  vocational  training,  and  dif f icult-to-f ill  jobs.  The  data 
of  this  type  is  contained  in  Tables  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV. 


TABLE  IV 


Employment  Trends  By  Occupational  Category 


Occ. 

Category 

Curr . 
Empl. 

Empl . 
Since  '62 

Est.  Empl. 
By  1968 

Est.  1970 
Empl . 

Est.  Replacement 
Personnel,  1969 

Prof. 
Tech.  & 
Mgt. 

740 

433 

618 

627 

139 

Cler.  & 

Sales 

839 

584 

734 

772 

309 

Farming 

and 

Related 

460 

1110 

525 

502 

332 

Service 

778 

544 

586 

619 

404 

Pro- 

cessing 

336 

190 

235 

342 

93 

Machine 

Trades 

505 

197 

450 

487 

130 

Bench 

Work 

81 

60 

30 

58 

16 

Struc. 

Work 

221 

191 

118 

175 

65 

Misc. 

851 

865 

701 

828 

461 

1 

— 

Table  IV  provides  a total  picture  of  employment  trends  in  each  of 
the  occupational  categories  as  seen  by  employers  having  employees  in 
these  categories.  In  examining  the  raw  figures  above,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  a slight  employment  decrease  is  forseen  by  1970. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  decrease  is  small  for  each 
category,  at  the  same  time  that  the  estimates  are  quite  large  for  the 
miscellaneous  category.  The  slight  decrease  in  numbers  of  employees 
is  probably  due  to  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  categorize 


some  employees  in  the  miscellaneous  group  when  they  might 
have  been  more  specifically  categorized  elsewhere. 

Looking  at  this  table  more  effectually  shows  a different  condition 
An  examination  of  the  percentage  of  employee  change  since  1962  exhibits 
a better  than  50  percent  change  in  personnel  in  all  but  two  categories. 
These  categories  are  the  "Service  and  Municipal  Occupations",  and  the 
"Machine  Trades  Occupations",  with  changes  of  41  percent  and  39 
percent  respectively.  These  categories  are  compared  with  a high 
change  in  personnel  of  86  and  74  percent.  These  percentages  of 
change  are  for  the  period,  1962  to  present. 

When  one  views,  along  with  employee  change  from  1962  to  the 
present,  the  forecasted  change  or  "replacement"  for  1969,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  number  of  jobs,  rather  than  decreasing,  are  re- 
maining rather  constent.  For  example,  employees  in  the  "Professional, 
Technical  and  Managerial"  category  showed  a 58  percent  change  since 
1962  and  a predicted  44  percent  replacement  in  1969  of  1968  per- 
sonnel. The  large  percentage  of  change  coupled  with  the  projected 
large  percentage  viewed  in  terms  of  the  decrease  in  numbers  of  actual 
jobs  would  seem  to  point  out  a steady  turnover  in  personnel.  In 
other  words,  employers  of  personnel  in  the  "Professional, Technical, 
and  Managerial"  category  have  either  created  new  jobs  or  filled  the 
same  jobs  many  times  since  1962  and  expect  to  do  the  latter  up  to 
1969.  Since  there  will  be  the  same  number  of  jobs,  if  not  fewer 
jobs,  in  1970,  one  can  conclude  that  the  turnover  of  personnel  in- 
any  given  job  is  quite  high.  These  percentages  of  change  or  turn- 
over for  each  category  is  provided  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 


Percent  of  Personnel  Change  Since  1962  and 
For  1969  By  Occupational  Category 


Occupational  Category 

Percent  of  Personnel 
Change  Since  1962 

Estimated  Personnel 
Change  by  1969 

Professional,  Techn.  & 
Management 

58% 

44% 

Clerical  & Sales 

69% 

42%  . 

Farming,  Fisheries  & 
Forestry  Related 

41% 

63% 

Service 

70% 

69% 

Processing 

57% 

39% 

Machine  Trades 

39% 

29% 

Bench  Work 

74% 

53% 

Structural  Work 

86% 

55% 

Miscellaneous 

101% 

66% 

i Percent  of  personnel  change  since  1962  is  t.he  percentage  of 

i 

I 

I presently  employed  personnel  that  have  been  hired  since  1962.  Esti- 

mated personnel  change  by  1969  is  the  percentage  of  1968  personnel 
that  will  be  replaced  by  1969. 
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Table  VI  gives  a breakdown  of  the  types  of  business  units 
which  were  contacted.  The  classification  used  was  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  developed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
budget.  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  business  units  were 
grouped  into  ten  groups  00  through  90.  These  are  the 
classifications  in  the  righthand  column  of  Table  VI  and  ex- 
plained below: 

Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Group 


00 

Agriculture, 
Forestry  and 
Fisheries 

10 

Mining  & Contract 
Construction 

20 

Manufacturing 

30 

Manufacturing 

(concluded) 

40 

Transportation, 
Communication, 
Electricity,  'Gas 
& Sanitary  Services 

/ 50 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade 

60 

Finance  Insurance, 
and  Real  Estate 

70 

.80 

nf 

Services 

90 

Government 

These  two-digit  classifications  will  be  used  in  the  following 

data  to  show  responses  from  groups  of  business  units. 

* 

ft 
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TABLE  VI 


Classifications  of  Participating  Business  Units 


Business  Classification 


Number  Participating 


Commercial  Farms  122 

Non-Comnercial  Farms  3 

Agricultural  Services,  Hunting, 

Fishing  & Trapping  1 

Metal  Mining  6 

Crude  Petroleum  & Natural  Gas  7 

Building  Construction  4 

Other  Construction  6 

Construction  - Special  Trade 

Contractors  • 7 

Food  and  Kindred’  Products  3 

Lumber  and  Wood  Wood  Products 

Not  Furniture  _ 3 

Printing,  Publishing,  etc.  3 

Stone,  Clay  & Glass  Products  2 

Transportation  Equipment  1 

Local,  Suburban  & Interurban 

Passenger  2 

Motor  Freight  & Warehousing  * 4 

By  Ai  r 2 

Communication  5 

Electricity,  Gas  & Sanitary 

Services  7 

Wholesale  Trade  8 

Building  Metals,  Hardware  & 

Farm  Equipment  10 

Retail  Trade  General 

Merchandise  10 

Food  8 

Automotive  Dealers,  Garages, 

Service  Stations  14 

so  Furniture,  Home  Furnishings  & 

Equipment  4 

Eating  & Drinking  15 

Miscellaneous  Stores  10 

■A 

Banking  4 

Non-Bank  Credit  Agencies  . 2 

In'surance  Carriers  1 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers  & Services  1 

Real  Estate  1 

..  Combinations  of  Real  Estate  Insurance 

Loans  & Law  Office  1 

Hotels,  Rooming  Houses,  Camps,  etc.  8 

--  Personal  Services  * 1’ 

Miscellaneous  Business  Services  - 1 

Motion  Pictures  2 

Amusement  & Recreation  - Not  Movies  1 

Medical  Service,  etc.  3 

Non-Profit  Membership  Organizations  2 

Federal  11 

State  5 

• ' Local  24 
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Total  Participating 
Per  Category 


126  (classified  00) 


30  (classified  10) 

9 (classified  20) 
3 (classified  30) 


20  (classified  40) 


79  (classified  50) 


10  (classified  60) 

13  (classified  70) 
5 (classified  80) 

40  (classified  90) 


SPECIFIC  TRAINING  NEEDED 


Business  Units  were  asked  to  rank  a large  number  of  subject  areas 
by  the  degree  of  understanding  required  in  each  area  for  employees  in 
different  occupations.  The  total  responses  for  each  subject  area,  bro- 
ken out  by  general  subject  areas,  i.e..  Business,  Engineering  & Techno- 
etc. , are  contained  in  Table  VII.  The  responses  might  be  looked 
upon  as  votes,  in  that  each  represents  the  employer’s  choice  as  to  how 
much  knowledge  employees  should  have  in  a specific  subject  area. 

The  most  important  columns  are  those  headed  "Great  Deal  of  Under- 
standing Needed"  and  "Thorough  Understanding  Needed".  Numbers  in  these 
two  columns  ranging  from  50  - 100  would  denote  a great  deal  of  interest 

I 

and  desire  for  more  training  in  these  areas.  Attention  might  also  be 
directed  toward  Column  3,  headed  "Some  Understanding  Needed".  Larger 
numbers  in  this  column  might  be  interpreted  as  a need  for  diversifica- 
tion in  training.  Since  the  employer  does  not  require  specialization 
in  a specific  area.  In  other  words,  there  might  be  a need  for  types  of 
training  that  do  not  fit  the  traditional  concepts  of  needed  training 
for  a specific  occupation.  This  diversification  can  be  better  examined 
through  a study  of  subject  areas  by  occupational  categories  and  by  in- 


dustry groups. 


Table  VIII  shows  the  same  type  of  figures  broken  out  by  the  oc- 
cupational categories  involved.  In  this  table,  however,  only  three 
degrees  of  understanding  are  included:  (2)  "Some  Understanding  Needed 

(3)  "Great  Deal  Needed",  and  (4)  "Thorough  Understanding  Needed".  The 
totals  show  the  number  of  business  units  who  stated  the  degree  of  train 
ing  required  for  their  employees  in  each  subject  area.  For  example, 

32  employers  felt  that  their  sales  and  clerical  personnel  need  "Some 

Understanding"  in  Business  Mathematics. 

Table  XI  Uses  the  same  three  degrees  of  understanding  to  show  the 
business  unit  response  by  SIC  Group.  This  table  shows  the  desired 
training  required  in  subject  areas  for  the  different  types  of  busi- 


ness. 


TABLE  VII 


Employer  Desired  Understanding  in  Business 
Related  Subject  Areas 


No  Understand- 

Subiect  Area  inq  Needed 

Little 

Needed 

Some 

Needed 

Great  Deal 
Needed 

Thorough 

Need 

Accounting 

174 

102 

73 

94 

Automated  Accounting 

349 

54 

31 

23 

Federal  Tax  Accounting 

323 

46 

49 

29 

Business  Law 

307 

84 

2i 

2i 

Mathematical  Analysis  for 
Business 

302 

E. 

64 

ii 

28 

Office  Machines 

200 

U 

103 

74 

62 

^ * 

Business  Economics 

303 

26 

82 

43 

29 

Business  English 

234 

2i 

77 

80 

§l 

: % 

Business  Law 

369 

24 

52 

20 

ii 

Business  Mathematics 

232 

24 

96 

ii 

65 

R « 
* m 

Business  Organization  and 
Management 

232 

ii 

73 

77. 

80 

n » 

Business  Psychology 

233 

20 

95 

73 

» « 

Survey  of  Computer  Use  in 
Business  hianagement 

389 

29 

28 

E 

11 

s m 

Marketing 

273 

2i 

74 

60 

52: 

0>  m 

Advertising 

283 

33 

79 

E 

40 

* m 

Merchandising 

271 

n 

68 

E 

n 

«•  * 

Retail  Selling  Methods 

265 

25 

58 

65 

70 

« » 

Retail  Display 

300 

E 

63 

3i 

"If  m 

Retail  Buying 

310 

19 

47 

46 

ar  » 

Retail  Management  Techniques 

336 

18 

49 

49 

Shorthand 

376 

21 

29 

2i 

Legal  Shorthand 

452 

10 

11 

_6 

_4 

<•  «. 

Medical  Shorthand 

460 

_9 

4 

_4 

V'  M 

Typewriting 

211 

El 

79 

Zi 

" ' 

Duplicating  Processes 

327 

18 

66 

43 

29 

41  m 

Clerical  Procedures 

226 

19 

90 

76 

72 

Secretarial  Procedures 

282 

18 

65 

m m 


26. 


TABLE  VII  (continued) 

% 

E.np1oyer  Desired  Understanding  in  Engineering  and 
Technology  Related  Subject  Areas 


Subject  Area 

No  Understand- 
ing Needed 

Little 

Needed 

Some 

Needed 

Great  Deal 
Needed 

Thorough 

Need 

Automobile  Mechanics 

229 

li 

62 

Automatic  Transmissions 

325 

17 

31 

29 

40 

■ 

' ' ■ 

■ 

Automotive  Engine  Tune-Up 
Blueprint  Reading  for 

. m 

ii 

Construction 

316 

15 

35 

33 

il 

Inspection  of  Structural 

Materials 

344 

7 

24 

26 

31 

■ " 

Electrical  Inspection 

332 

12 

30 

22. 

Building  Construction 

292 

36 

li 

Industrial  Drafting 

382 

_7 

25 

_9 

19 

Electronic  Drafting 

406 

10 

15 

_9 

_2 

Technical  Illustration 

385 

11. 

26 

_8 

12 

Electrical  Communications 
Electrical  Power  Generation 

374 

_7 

11 

14 

ii 

and  Distribution 
Electricity  - Inside  Wiring 

377 

_8 

26 

17 

li 

(Apprenticeship) 

356 

_8 

41 

19 

18 

Circuit  Analysis 
Electronic  Industrial 

372 

_7 

19 

20 

2i 

Appl i cations 

392 

_5 

20 

13 

12 

Surveying 

337 

19 

38 

17 

11 

Descriptive  Geometry 

403 

_0 

15 

_8 

_6 

Engineering  Drawing 

371 

n. 

27 

U 

22 

Fire  Protection 

262 

22 

73 

42 

38 

- 

■ 

Fire  Suppression 

Fire  Fighting  Tactics  and 

320 

_8 

38 

li 

Strategy 

325 

10 

11 

27 

Hazardous  Materials 
Fire  Protection  Equipment 

287 

li 

63 

li 

li 

and  Systems 

327 

44 

IZ. 

li 

Related  Codes  and  Ordinances 

352 

10 

35 

li 

_9 

Fire  Apparatus  and  Equipment 
Fire  Company  Organization  and 

337 

13 

il 

li 

li 

Procedure 

386 

li 

17 

ii 

11 

27. 


TABLE  VII  (continued) 


M 


Fire  Investigation 

391 

_9 

24 

_8 

10 

* 

Instrumentation  Fundamentals 

229 

14 

91 

46 

62 

A 

Pressure  and  Temperature 
Measurement  Instrumentction 

368 

_8 

26 

24 

16 

Flow  and  Analysis  Measurement 
Instrumentation 

388 

_8 

17 

17 

12 

Recording  and  Controlling 
Instrumentation 

390 

_5 

19 

16 

12 

m ^ 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

308 

12 

21 

Machine  Shop  Blueprint  Reading 

358 

12 

A 

16 

17 

* « 

Metalworking  Fundamentals 

352 

16 

A 

19 

25 

• . 

Metrology 

421 

_9 

_Z 

_3 

£. 

a • 

Metal  Processes 

399 

n 

n 

_7 

_8 

- . 

Gas  Welding  Processes 

269 

14 

11 

38 

48 

« m 

Metallic  Arc  Welding 

266 

12 

67 

44 

58 

«r  . 

Metallurgy 

402 

_1 

19 

_6 

_7 

« « 

Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 

396 

10 

18 

10 

_8 

^ » 

Criminal  Law 

399 

13 

17 

J_ 

_6 

« ar 

Criminal  Evidence 

407 

10 

16 

_5 

J. 

w. 

Administration  of  Justice 

414 

_8 

_4 

_6 

10 

Il^« 

Traffic  Control 

406 

11 

_8 

_8 

9 

«ir  w 

Patrol  Procedures 

414 

_7 

_8 

_5 

_8 

21  1i 

Juvenile  Control 

386 

10 

10 

15 

21 

Science  of  Fingerprints 

426 

_9 

_2 

3 

m m 

Law  Enforcement  Supervision 

413 

_9 

J_ 

_4 

_9 

m *L 

Graphic  Reproduction  Fundamental s409 

_9 

17 

_5 

_2 

Copy  Preparation 

401 

11 

18 

J_ 

_5 

m » 

Letterpress 

425 

10 

_3 

_2 

Pressmanship 

425 

_9 

J, 

_5 

_i 

>w  « 

Lithography 

425 

10 

_2 

.J. 

» .at 

Photo  Lithography 

425 

n_ 

_3 

_0 

»«  »- 

Estimating  for  Lithographic 
Printing 

427 

_9 

_4 

_2 

_0 

Pri nti ng-Graphi cs  Salesmans hi p 

424 

_9 

J6 

_3 

_0 

m ^ 

Commercial  Lettering 

411 

11 

14 

_3 

_3 

Jd  "d® 

Forest  Engineering 

423 

A 

_8 

_1 

_5 

o 

ERIC 


28. 
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TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Surveying  Computations 

392 

J_ 

15 

Map  Drafting  Techniques 

395 

_6 

15 

Surveying  Field  Work 

6 

_6 

Land  Subdivisions 

375 

_7 

K 

Technical  Physics 

413 

_6 

15 

Technical  Calculations 

402 

_4 

18 

Drafting  Calculations 

396 

_5, 

18 

Slide  Rule 

371 

_6 

26 

Technical  Reports 

396 

16 

29. 


TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Emolover  Desired  Understanding  in  Cosmetology 

4 

Related  Subject  Areas 

Subject  Area 

No  Understand-  Little 

ing  Needed  Needed 

Some  Great  Deal 

Needed  Needed 

Thorough 

Need 

Cosmetology  Theory  & 
Laboratory 

251  ' 

_0 

_0 

_g 

_g 

Related  Theory  & Lab. 

253 

_0 

_0 

_g 

_0 

Emolover  Desired  Understanding  in  Dental  Assisting 

Related  Subject  Areas 

Related  Dental  Science 

248 

_2 

_2 

J, 

_0 

Dental  Assisting  Fund. 

247 

_2 

_2 

J. 

Dental  Laboratory  Tech. 

249 

_2 

• _o 

_1_ 

Chairside  Techniques 

249 

_2 

J, 

_g 

Office  Procedures 

249 

J, 

J, 

_2 

_CI 

Emolover  Desired  Understanding  in  Medical  Assisting 

Related  Subject  Areas 

Medical  Assisting  Orientation  244 

J, 

_2 

_5 

Related  Medical  Science 

241 

_Z 

_5 

_4 

Medical  Terminology 

234 

_3 

_6 

_9 

Secretarial  Procedures 

242 

_3 

Medical  Office  Procedures 

240 

J. 

A 

_5 

_6 

Assisting  Techniques 

242 

J, 

_5. 

_4 

Emolover  Desired  Understanding  in  Mathematics 
Related  Subject  Areas 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  for 
Technicians  178 

_6 

n 

College  Alg.  & Trig. 

189 

_6 

15 

21 

Slide  Rule  & Desk  Calculators 

_5 

A 

21 

Analytic  Geom.  & Calculus 

204 

_7 

19 

11 

12 

Calculus  & Eng.  Mathematics 

195 

_8 

22 

14 

14 

Coding  for  Digital  Computers  212 

_7 

15 

_9 

10 

Elementary  Statistics 

185 

_6_ 

27 

18 

IL 

TABLE  VII  (continued) 


Employer  Desired  Understanding  in  Nursing 
Related  Subject  Areas 


No  Understand- 

Little 

Some 

Great  Deal 

Thorough 

Subject  Area 

ing  Needed 

Needed 

Needed 

Needed 

Need 

Fundamentals  of  Nursing 

233 

_3 

_5 

n 

Obstetric  Nursing 

241 

_2 

_4 

A 

Nursing  Trends 

236 

_6 

_9 

Vocational  Nursing 

239 

_Z 

A 

_8 

Nursing  Physiology 

240 

_1 

A 

_4 

A 

Employer  Desired  Understanding 

in  Physical 

Sciences 

Related  Subject  Areas 

General  Chemistry 

211 

n 

_8 

12 

Quantitative  Analysis 

229 

_5 

_8 

10 

Engineering  Physics 

228 

_2 

12 

A 

A 

3L 
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TABLE  VIII 

Degree  of  Understanding  Required  of  Different 
Occupations  in  Specific  Subject  Areas 


Subject  Areas 


Professional  Sales  & Service  & Farming, Fish. 


Machine  Bench  Structural 


Business 

Accounting 

Auto.Acctg. 

Fed. Tax  Acctg. 
Business  Law 
Math.  Analysis 
for  Business. 
Office  Machines 
Business  Economics 
Business  English 
Business  Law 
Bus.  Mathematics 
Bus.  Organization 
and  Mgt. 

Bus. Psychology 
Survey  of  Computer 
Use  in  Bus.  Mgt. 
Marketing 
Advertising 
Merchandising 
Retail  Selling 
Methods 

Retail  Display 
Retail  Buying 
Retail  Mgt.  Tech. 
Shorthand 
Legal  Shorthand 
Medical  Shorthand 
Typewriting  ■ 
Duplicating  Proc. 
Clerical  Proc. 
Secretarial  Proc. 

Engineering  & 
Technology 
Auto.  Mech. 

Auto.  Trans. 

Auto.  Engine 
Tiine-Up  * 

Blueprint  Reading 
for  Const. 
Inspection  of  Struc 
trual  Materials 
Elec.  Inspection 
Bldg.  Const. 
Industrial  Drftg. 
Electronic  Drftg. 
Technical  Ulus. 
Elec.  Comm. 

Elec. Pwr. Generation 
and  Distribution 
Elec. -Inside  Wiring 
(Apprenticeship) 
Circuit  Analysis 
Elec. Ind.Appl . 
Surveying 
Desc.riptive  Geom. 
Eng.  Drawing 
Fire  Protection 
Fire  Suppression 


2 

3 

"4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 
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TABLE  VIII  (continued) 
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TABLE  VIII  (continued) 
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1 

7 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

7 

7 

4 

Elec.  Insp. 

7 

6 

2 

8 

8 

7 

2 

6 ■ 

3 ■ 

6 

7 ■ 

3 

6 

2 ■ 

1 ■ 

_2. 

_x 

12 

8 

1 

Bldg.  Const. 

21 

12 ; 

9 ■ 

8 ■ 

6 ■ 

11  ■ 

2 

2 

“6  TT 

6 ■ 

7 

6 ■ 

3 

■ 

1 

12 

6 

4 

Indust.  Drftg. 

1 

_2 ; 

12  ■ 

4 ■ 

9 ■ 

3 

1 

_2 

3 ■ 

1 

3 ■ 

2 

_x ; 

1 ■ 

J, 

2 

TT 

Elec.  Drftg. 

_1 

6 ■ 

4 ■ 

2 ■ 

J, 

_1  ■ 

3 ■ 

2 

1 ■ 

1 ■ 

1 

2 

1 

Tech.  Ulus. 

2 ' 

10  ■ 

4 ■ 

3 ■ 

J,‘ 

3 ■ 

2 

2 ; 

5 ; 

1 

2 ; 

1 

6 

T 

3 : 

Elec.  Comm. 

_2  : 

1^; 

n: 

_i_ ; 

_L 

J 

_6 ; 

TT 

Elec. Pwr. Gen.  & 

Distribution 

_2 

_2 

_9 

_8 

_5 

_6 

_2 

A. 

_2 

A 

_i_  _ 

_! 

_1 

_6 

_2 

Elec. -Inside  Wir- 

ing(Apprentice- 

ship) 

10 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

_2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

_2 

12 

1 

3 

Circuit  Analysis 

1 ■ 

2 ' 

2 1 

11  ■ 

4 ■ 

6 ■ 

1 

_ 

"4t; 

TT' 

7 ■ 

2 

_2 

1 

Elec. Ind.Appl . 

1 

1 

11 

7 

5 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 ■ 

1 

Surveying 

16  ■ 

4 ; 

14  ■ 

7 ■ 

7 ■; 

11  ■ 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

_Z 

6 

4 ■ 

4 

Desc.  Geom, 

1 

7 

4 

4 

1 

2 ' 

1 ■ 

1 ■ 

1 

1 

4 ■ 

1 ■ 

1 

Eng.  Drawing 

1 

2 ; 

12  ' 

4 ' 

10 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 ■ 

1 ■ 

5 
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TABLE  IX  (continued) 


r 


'4 

% I 


i Fire  Fighting 


Hazardous  Mat. 
Fire  Prot. Equip. 
& Systems 
Related  Codes  & 
Ordinances 
Fire  Apparatus 
& Equip. 

Fire  Co.Org.  & 
Procedure 
Fire  Invest. 
Instr.  Fund 
Pressure  & Temp. 
Msrmnt.  Instr. 
Flow  & Analysis 
Msrmnt.  Instr. 
Recording  & Con- 
trolling Instr. 


\l 


Mach. Shop  Blue- 
print Reading 
Mtlwrkng.  Fund. 
Metrology 
Metal  Processes 


Metallic  Arc 
Welding 
Metal  1 urgy 
Intro,  to  Law 
Enforcement  _2 
Criminal  Law  _3 
Criminal  Evidence_l 
Admin,  of  Justice_l 
Traffic  Control  _1 
Patrol  Proc.  _1 
Juvenile  Control  _2 
Science  of 
Fingerprints 
Law  Enforcement 
Supervision 
Graphic  Repro. 

Fund. 

Copy  Prep.  

Letterpress 
Pressmanship 
Lithography  _J. 
Photo  Litho.  _1 
Est.  for  Litho. 
Prntg. 

Prntg. -Graphic 
Salesmanship. 
Commercial  Ltrng.  2 
Forest  Eng.  _1 
Surveying  Comp. 

Map  Drftg.Tech.  _2 
Survey.Field  Wrk. 17 
Land  Subdiv.  _7 
Tech.  Physics 
Tech.  Calc. 

Drftg.  Calc. 

SI ide  Rule  _2 

Tech.  Reports 


12  6 

10 

13 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

6 

18 

10 

2 

3 

2 

2 

A 

1 _2  _3 

A 

11 

A 

_4 

A 

J, 

J, 

A 

A 

A 

_4  12 

A 

_3 

_2 

J. 

;.  4 5 

6 

9 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

•J, 

5 

3 

3 

12 

4 

2 

_2 

1 

2 

_9  _3 

A 

15 

_9 

_9 

J, 

J, 

J, 

A 

A A 

_6  16 

AA 

A A 

J, 

|oo 

A 

_8 

_6 

_3 

_2 

J, 

J, 

A 

A 

_2 

A 

_2 

A 

_2 

_1_ 

_2 

_2 

A A 

A 

A 

_3 

_2 

J, 

A 

A 

_4 

A 

A 

A 

_3 

A 

2 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

10 

4 

2 

3 

_2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

J, 

J, 

1 

_4 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

_1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

1 

_4 

2 

J, 

J, 

_3 

13 

_4 

_6 

J, 

A 

_4 

_2 

J, 

J, 

J, 

_2 

3 

10 

8 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

7 

4 

_3 

_3 

A 

1 

6 

10 

8 

_3 

J, 

1 

1 

_4 

2 

1 

A 

A A 

_9  14 

A 

A 

A 

_2 

_3 

_3 

18 

_8 

_6  ■ 

A 

5 

4- 

17 

' a 

8 

1 

A. 

_2 

4 

A 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 4 11 

8 

7 

4 ' 

1 

3 

3 

6 ■ 

_4 

5 

A 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

A] 

1 

1 ■ 

4 1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

31  18 

19 

17 

5 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

6 ■ 

8 

7 

A\ 

A 

A. 

A 

_4 

13 

J__ 

_3 

_i 

A. 

_3 

A 

_3 

_5, 

_9 

_9 

A 

11112 


1 2 


1 


J,  J, 

_2 

_2 

13  12 


_2 

_1  J_ 

J, 

1 1 

A A 

1 


_2 

lA  A 

_4 

1 1 1 


J. 

_3  J_J_  11  14  10 

Ju  J.  13  li  10 
10 

L6  _9 

1 _8  15  _3 

10  14  _6 

113  7 5 

J.  J.  3 5 

AAA 
AAA 
A A 

6 1 1 

_8  T_6 

AAA 

AAA 

J. 

AA  1 
10  _2  T 

AAA 

3 


A A A A A A 

A _1  3 _3  _4 
_i  1 -3  _3  _3 
1 J.  _1  iL  ll  _3  J. 

3 5 9 

aaa 

12  3 7 16 


J, 

2 


J, 

1 


1 


1 1 1 


1 1 


A A A A A 

A A A A A 

AAA  1 

_3  _2  _i 

J.  J.  J.  J. 

1 3 1 


_2 

1 


J, 

1 2 


1 2 


1 


_3  _3  _6  _4  _8 
J,_2  J._4  _8  J, 
_4  _9  _8  ^ _8 
6 6 8 
1~A  A 
_2  AAA 
A A A A A A 
A A A A A A 

2 5 4 7 


_2 

_2 

1 A 

lA 

2 1 


AAA 

J 

A 

1 


J,  _2 

_6 

AA  A A 1 

J,  J.  J,  J, 

A A A A 

2 112  111  2 

A 

_3  J,  _2  1 

A A A 

A A A A A 

1 2 3 3 1 


i._i 
1 1 


1 


AAA 

AAA 

A A 
AAA 

J, 

_2 

J, 

_1 

_1 

2 

Aaa 

A'AA 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

12  5 3 

A~A 

AAA 

AAA 

AAA 

6 2 3 
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TABLE  IX  (continued) 


r 


Cosmetology 
Cosmetology  Theory 
& Lab. 

Related  Theory 
& Lab. 

Dental  Assisting 
Related  Dent.Sci. 
Dental  Assisting 
Fund. 

Dent.  Lab.  Tech. 
Chairside  Tech. 
Office  Proc. 

Medical  Assisting 
Med. Assist. Orient. 
Related  Med.  Sci. 
Med.  Terminology 
Sec.  Proc. 

Med.  Off.  Proc. 
Assisting  Tech. 

Mathematics 
Alg.  & Trig,  for 
Technicians 
College  Alg.  & 
Trig. 

Slide  Rule  & 

Desk  Calc. 
Analytic  Geom. 

& Calculus 
Calculus  & Eng. 
Mathematics 
Coding  for  Dig. 
Computer 
Elem.  Stat. 

Nursing 

Fund,  of  Nursing 
Obstretic  Nursing 
Nur-ing  Trends 
Vocational  Nurs. 
Nurs.  Physiology 

Physical  Sciences 
Gen.  Chem. 

Quant.  Analysis 
Eng.  Physics 


1 

J, 

J, 

X 

IJ, 

X 

1 


X 

X A 

A 

1 


_4_2J._6_4J.JlJ, 

J_2  _2  _4  _4  J J. 

JJJJJIIJJ, 

_2  _2  _2  _8  J_4 
1 2 4 7 4 7 1 


1 2 7 

112  5 


_2  _X 

X 

X A 

XA 

1 


6 3 
5 2 


XA 

1 


1 


X 

3 


XA 

1 


_4  _4  _2  _4  _4  _4  J, 

_5  _2  _2  AAA 

XAAAA  AAA 
J J J_4  J 

4 112  3 


J, 

10 


1 A 

1 2 4 


X 

2 


_x 

X 

X 

1 1 


XAA  A 
XAA  A 

2 5 111 

1 HJl  j 

J _4  J,  J. 

2 3 1 1 


1 J J.  J 
1 AAA 
AAA 
X AAA 
AAA 
AAA 

14  4 5 


1114  2 14 

AAA  A A 
A A A A A 

13  113 

2 3 112 


1 


2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

J, 

_1_ 

A 

_2 

1 

A 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 
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EMPLOYER  DESIGNATED  SUBJECT  AREAS 


In  an  effort  to  allow  employers  as  free  rein  as  possible  in 
stating  specific  subject  areas  in  which  more  training  is  needed, 
an  "open-ended"  section  was  added  to  the  instrument.  Employers 
were  asked  to  state  specific  knowledge  areas  in  which  they  believed 
more  training  is  needed  for  employees.  Responses  to  this  question 
are  presented  in  Table  X.  Not  all  of  the  knowledge  areas  have  been 
included  in  the  form  used  by  the  employers.  In  some  cases,  several 
areas  were  included  under  a common  heading.  In  other  cases,  the 
subject  area  stated  was  too  nebulous  to  be  of  much  value.  However, 
all  areas  stated  were  included  separately  when  a doubt  existed  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  area  might  fit  under  a common  title. 

The  center  column  in  the  table  shows  the  number  of  employers 
who  stated  that  the  employees  should  receive  training  in  the  specific 
area.  This  table  makes  no  attempt  to  show  employer  scaling  of  the 
knowledge  area,  as  did  preceding  tables.  The  last  column  shows  the 
different  business  types  represented  by  the  number  in  the  center 
column. 

Diversification  of  business  types  represented  by  different  SIC 
Group  numbers,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  need  for  wide  representation 
on  advisory  committees.  Students  attending  classes,  for  example,  in 
public  relations,  should  not  be  expected  to  find  work  in  the  field 
of  retail  sales  only.  If  an  advisory  group  for  the  development  of 
a set  of  classes  in  public  relations  was  composed  only  of  retail 
representatives,  the  resulting  class  content  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  far  too  narrow  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  types  of  businesses. 
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TABLE  X 


SPECIFIC  SUBJECT  AREAS  WRITTEN  IN  BY  RESPONDENTS 
IN  WHICH  FURTHER  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING  IS  REQUIRED 


Subject  Area 

Number  Stating  Further 
Training  Required 

SIC  Groups  Represented 
By  Totals 

English 

6 

01,40 

Wei  di ng 

2 

01,10 

Cooking 

5 

50,90 

First  Aid 

10 

01 

Math 

15 

01,40,90 

Mechanics 

5 

01,50,90 

Diesel  Mech. 

2 

01 

General  Farm  Knov/ledge 

15 

01 

Irrigation 

2 

01 

Equipment  Operators 

5 

20,40 

Farm  Equipment  Operators 

5 

01 

Equipment  Maintenance 

2 

01 

Building  Maintenance  & Janitorial 

6 

50,70,90 

Personal  Hygiene 

4 

20,50 

Farm  Management 

3 

01 

Public  Relations 

5 

10,40,50,60,70, 

80,90 

Geology 

3 

10,90 

Budget  Preparations 

4 

90 

Publ ic  Speaking  ' 

3 

40,50 

Radio  Operator 

2 

90 

General  Liberal  Arts 

5 

50,90 

Filing 

1 

90 

Bookkeeper 

2 

20,90 

Meteorology 

3 

40,90 

Refrigeration 

1 

50 

Printing 

1 

10 

Dental  Hygiene 

1 

90 

Homemaking  Skills 

1 

90 

Cable  Tool  Drilling 

1 

10 

Book  Selection 

1 

90 

Library  Techniques 

1 

90 

Wildlife  Management 

1 

90 

Pilot  Training 

1 

90 

Recreation 

1 

90 

Land  Appraisal 

1 

90 

Desk  Calculator 

1 

90 

Wholesale  Business 

1 

70 

Documentation 

1 

90 

Creative  Writing 

1 

40 

Pharmacy 

2 

50 

Retail  Cosmetics 

3 

50 

Concrete  Procedures 

1 

10 

Basic  Hydraulics 

2 

10,50 

Basic  Pneumatics 

' 1 

50 

Electronics 

1 

10 

Driver  Training 

1 

20 

Spanish  Language 

1 

70 

General  Hydraulics 

2 

01 

Foreign  Language 

2 

01 

Personnel  Management 

1 

20 

■Basic  CommercfaT 'Driving 

r 

40 

OpenrPit  Mining  Techniques 

1 

10 

Public  Land  Management 

1 

90 

Construction  Contract  Administration 

1 

90 

Statistical  Analysis 

1 

90 

Experimental  Design 

1 

90 

Qualitative  Analysis 

1 

90 

Organic  Chemistry 

1 

90 

Traffic  Law 

1 

90 

Employer  Attitude 


One  section  of  the  instrument  included  several  general  questions  aimed 
at  determining  the  attitude  of  employers  toward  vocationally  trained 
individuals  and  toward  vocational  classes.  Employer  responses  to  these 
questions  are  provided  in  Table  XI.  The  numbers  appearing  under  the 
"conditionally  positive"  heading  were  added  to  provide  a broader 
picture  of  the  response.  In  the  case  of  question  4,  the  center  column 
shows  that  48  employers  would  pay  partial  tuition.  In  questions  6 and 
7,  the  column  shows  the  number  of  employers  that  believed  the  agencies 
under  consideration  had  partially  prepared  graduates. 

TABLE  XI 


Question 


General  Employer  Attitude 


1. 


Willing  to  accept  qualified 
graduates  from  vocational- 
technical  schools  or  classes 
who  lack  work  experience. 


Positive 


219 


Response 

Conditionally 

Positive 


Negative 


104 


2.  Willing  to  participate  in 

Cooperative  Education  Program 


23b 


77 


3.  Inform  employees  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  which 
will  improve  job  skills 


200 


129 


4.  Pay  employee  tuition  for 
up-grading  classes 

5.  Conducted  or  had  conducted 
employee  training  courses 
since  1961 

6.  Believe  high  schools  have 
adequately  prepared  graduates 
for  job  entry 

7.  Believe  community  colleges 
have  adequately  prepared 
graduates  for  job  entry 


40  48  242 

98  228 

79  117  126 

81  78  75 
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INCREASED  TRAINING  NEEDS 


Tables  XII  and  XIII  show  the  responses  given  by  employers  to  the  ques- 
tion: Which  occupational  categories  require  increased  on-the-job  training 
and  which  require  increased  formal  vocational  training?  It  is  of  interest 
to  compare  the  occupational  categories  in  these  tables  with  the  subject 
areas  in  which  specific  training  is  required  for  these  categories  by  the 
same  business  type  in  Tables  VIII  and  IX.  A combination  of  different  types 
of  training  might  enable  one  person  to  fill  two  jobs. 

TABLE  XII 

Occupational  Categories  Requiring  the  Most 
On-The-Job  Training 


Prof. , 

Sales 

Serv. 

Farm. , 

Tech.& 

& 

Sc 

For. , 

Mech. 

Bench 

Struc. 

SIC  Group  Mgt. 

Cler. 

Muni. 

Etc. 

Proc. 

Trades 

Work 

Work 

Misc. 

Agri.,For.  & 
Fisheries  2 

Jl 

_1 

Ji 

-1 

Mining  & Con- 
tract Const.  _6 

_4 

_8 

_2 

Mfg.  _1 

JL 

_2 

Mfg.  (cont.)  1 

JL 

Trans. ,Comm. , 
Elec. Gas,  & 

San.Serv.  4 

Jl 

J, 

Jl 

Whlsle.  & 

Ret.  Trade  _6 

28 

10 

_3 

_1 

_J_ 

_2 

Jl 

Fin.  Ins . , & 
Real  Estate  2 

_4 

Services 

_2 

JL 

Serv.(cont.)  _1 

_2 

Gov’t.  __8 

12 

_Z 

JL 

TABLE  XIII 


Occupational  Category  Requiring  the  Most 
Formal  Vocational  School  Training 


SIC  Group 

Prof. , 
Tech. & 
Met. 

Sales 

& 

Cler. 

Serv. 

& 

Muni. 

Farm. , 
For. , 
Etc. 

Mech. 

Proc.  Trades 

Bench 

Work 

Struc. 

Work 

Misc. 

Agri. ,For.& 
Fisheries 

_2 

2 

_1 

25 

12 

Mining  & Con- 
tract Const. 

_3 

_5 

_2 

Mfg. 

_3 

■ 

_2 

_2 

Mfg. (cont.) 

_2 

Trans.  ,Comm. , 
Elec. Gas,  & 
San. Serv. 

_6 

_4 

__1 

_2 

Whlsle.  & 
Ret.  Trade 

_2 

21 

._1 

-i. 

_1 

_2 

_2 

Fin.  Ins. , & 
Real  Estate 

_2 

_3^ 

Services 

__1 

_1 

Serv. (cont. ) 

_1 

Gov’ t. 

10 

_4 

_1 

__2 

JL 

_1 

Total  number  of  employers  who  marked  specific  category  as  that  requir- 
ing most  formal  vocational  school  training. 


Difficult  to  Fill  Occupations 


Employers  were  asked  to  state  the  specific  job  titles  for  which 
they  had  the  most  difficulty  in  hiring.  Their  responses  follow  in 
Table  XIV.  The  specific  job  title  is  provided  for  each  Industrial 
Classification  Group  along  with  the  number  of  business  units  which 
found  this  job  title  the  most  difficult  to  fill.  The  total  number 
of  business  units  reporting  a job  title  as  the  most  difficult  to 
fill  is  given  in  the  righthand  column.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
"laborer”  and  "salesman"  titles  account  for  the  greatest  number  of 
responses.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  itinerant  aspects  of  the 
former  title  and  the  general  expansion  of  the  latter. 

Rather  than  concentrating  on  these  totals,  it  is  of  greater 
interest  to  examine  the  numbers  under  each  SIC  Group  number.  This 
examination  would  tend  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  broad  range 
of  job  titles  for  each  group  might  be  due  to  a tendency  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  overly  categorize  employee  duties.  In  other  words, 
diversified  activities  represented  by  specific  job  titles,  under  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  group  (50)  might  be  combined  in  one  job. 

For  example,  it  might  be  possible  for  one  employee  to  carry  out 
sales  duties  nt  the  same  time  that  he  is  handling  some  administrative 
duties.  This  same  sort  of  combination  of  duties  or  activities 
might  be  possible  in  many  other  areas  if  such  composition- jobs 
could  be  isolated,  examined,  and  curricula  designed  to  train  for  them. 


TABLE  XIV 


1 


r 

;r 


pm 


i! 


j 


f»w» 


Number  of  Business  Units,  By  SIC  Groups,  Who 
Had  Difficulty  Filling  Specific  Job  Titles 


Standard  Industrial  Classification  Group 


Job  Title  00  10  20  30  40 50  60  70  80  90  Total 


Equip.  Oper. 

11 

1 

« 

2 

14 

Clerical 

1 

4 

4 

9 

Salesman 

1 

1 

15 

4 

4 

1 

1 

28 

Laborer 

57 

3 

5 

65 

Manager 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

10 

Foreman 

1 

1 

2 

Plumber 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Forestry 

Technician 

2 

1 

3 

Machinist 

2 

5 

7 

Electrician 

3 

2 

5 

Irrigator 

3 

3 

Sheep  Shearer 

4 

4 

Driller ' s 

Helper 

2 

2 

Painter 

2 

2 

Sheet  Metal 

Worker 

2 

2 

Carpenter 

2 

2 

Truck  Driver 

3 

3 

Printer 

3 

3 

Electric 

Linemen 

1 

1 

Radio 

Technician 

1 

1 

Gas  Station 

Attendant 

1 

1 

Accountant 

3 

3 

Farm  Produce 

Processor 

3 

3 

Cook- Baker 

7 

7 

Meat  Cutter 

5 

5 

Appliance 

Serviceman 

3 

3 

Pharmacist 

3 

3 

Diesel  Mech. 

2 

2 

Waitress 

4 

4 

Real  Estate 

•-Sa-Iesman-- 

■ - - 

- - - • - 

- - 

..  1 . 

- 

. -1 

Bartender 

1 

1 

Nurses  Aid 

7 

7 

Recreation 

Technician 

2 

2 

Teacher's  Aid 

2 

2 

Policeman 

4 

4 

Surveyor 

1 

1 
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TABLE  XIV  (continued) 


Job  Title 


Standard  Industrial  Classification  Group 
00  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80 


90  Total 


Mechanic 
Meterologist 
Engineer ' s 
Assistant 
Laboratory 
Assistant 
Game  Warden 


1 

1 


1 

2 


5 

1 


1 

2 


§ I 
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SECTION  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS  MD  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Specific  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  data  might  best  be  pre- 
sented in  the  order  in  which  they  apply  to  the  project’s  stated  objec- 
tives. These  objectives  were  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Study  the  projected  employment  trends  for  the  county’s 
business  and  industry  as  viewed  by  the  oxTOers  and  mana- 
gers of  the  business  and  industry. 

2.  Reveal  the  occupational  categories  in  the  county  in 
which  there  is  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future, 
either  a shortage  or  a surplus  of  workers. 

3.  Determine  employer  desired  course  content  for  different 
occupational  categories. 

4.  Determine  the  educational  requirements  for  those  occupa- 
tional categories  and  specific  job  titles  in  which  there 
is  difficulty  in  hiring. 

5.  Aid  in  the  design  of  courses  and  curricula  which  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  potential  employees  in  the 
Fremont  County  area. 

In  relation  to  the  first  objective  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
number  of  jobs  in  the  county  will  be  fairly  constant  with  a high  degree 
of  turnover  in  personnel  for  each  job.  This  personnel  turnover  seems 
to  be  particularly  high  in  the  "Clerical  and  Sales",  "Service  and  Muni- 
cipal", and  "Bench  Work"  occupations.  This  conclusion  is  supported  if 
one  examines  Table  XIV  on  Page  44  which  shows  27  "Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade"  units  stating  that  the  jobs  of  ."salesmen",  "cook-baker"  and 


"meat  cutter”  are  the  most  difficult  to  fill.  Each  of  these  job  titles 
might  fit  into  the  "Clerical  and  Sales”  occupation.  The  same  table 
shows  7 "Service”  type  units  stating  that  the  job  of  "Nurse’s  Aid”, 
which  would  fit  into  the  "Service  and  Municipal”  category,  is  the  most 
difficult  to  fill. 

The. data  presented  in  Tables  V and  XIV  would  seem  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  due  to  personnel  turnover  there  will  be  a steady  short- 
age of  employable  persons  in  all  the  occupational  categories  except 
"Machine  Trades”  and  "Processing”  that  are  presented  on  Page  21.  Short- 
ages in  certain  categories  such  as  "Clerical  and  Sales”,  "Service  and 
Municipal”  and  "Structural”  occupations,  are  emphasized  by  an  examina- 
tion of  employer  specified  "Hard  to  Fill  Jobs”  on  Page  44. 

General  as  well  as  specific  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  data 
concerned  with  the  third  objective.  In  general,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  classes  designed  to  provide  understanding  in  a specific  subject 
area  should  not  be  presented  from  a subject-centered  orientation.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  an  examination  of  Tables  Vli,  VIII,  and  IX, 
Pages  26,  32,  and  35  respectively.  Table  VII  shows,  for  example,,  that 
94  business  units  believe  that  a thorough  understanding  is  needed  in 
Accounting.  Table  VIII  shows  that  4 of  these  units  believe  that  Pro- 
fessional, Technical,  and  Management”  personnel  should  have  a thorough 
knowledge  in  the  field,  40  believe  that  "Clerical  and  Sales”  personnel 
should  have  a thorough  knowledge  in  this  subject,  and  6 each  believe 
that  personnel  in  the  "Farming,  Fishery,  Forestry,  and  Related”,  and 
the  "Processing"  occupations  should  have  a thorough  understanding  in 
the  subject.  Finally,  Table  XI  shows  that  every  type  of  business  con- 
sidered believed  that  their  personnel  should  have  a thorough  understanding 
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of  Accounting,  e.g.,  16  "Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing",  6 "Mining 
and  Contract  Construction",  etc. 

After  tracing  only  one  subject  area  through,  one  can  see  that  Ac- 
counting is  required  for  many  different  occupations  (Table  VIII.)  and  in 
many  different  types  of  business  (Table  IX) . The  application  of  account- 
ing principles  is  probably  just  as  diversified  as  the  need.  Therefore, 
one  can  conclude  that  Accounting,  per  se,  would  not  meet  the  needs  of 
all  employees. 

More  specifically,  it  can  be  concluded  that  there  is  a specific 
need  for  five  curricula.  These  are  determined  through  the  examination 
of  Tables  IV,  V,  XIV,  XII  and  XIII  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  employee 
turnover,  the  jobs  which  seem  hardest  to  fill,  and  the  jobs  which  em- 
ployers feel  require  the  most  training.  Once  specific  occupations  show 
up  in  all  tables,  it  is  possible  to  examine  Tables  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  X 
to  determine  course  content  for  training  programs  in  the  previously  de- 
termined occupations.  Following  this  process,  one  can  conclude  that  a 
definite  need  exists  for  the  following  courses:  (1)  Accounting,  (2)  Steno- 
graphy, (3)  Nursing,  (4)  Distribution,  and  (5)  Agriculture  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice. 

Conclusions  concerning  the  fourth  objective  would  be  simply  a reitera- 
tion of  the  conclusions  above.  Data  collected  for  the  achievement  of  the 
objective  is  contained  in  Table  XIV,  where  it  might  be  noted  in  support  of 
a previously  drawn  conclusion  that  4 "Government"  units  and  4 "Transporta- 
tion, Communication,  Electricity,  Gas  and  Sanitary  Service"  units  had  dif- 
ficulty keeping  clerical  help . Table  IX  shows  that  3'  "Trahspor ta'tion , 
Communication,  Electricity,  Gas  and  Sanitary  Service"  units  believed  that 
clerical  personnel  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  business  mathematics 
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while  10  government  units  believed  that  mathematics  should  be  emphasized. 
While  this  is  an  extreme  example,  it  serves  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  training  must  be  job-oriented  if  it  is  to  be  useful. 

The  final  objective  of  the  study  is,  we  believe,  met  by  the  comple- 
tion of  the  study  itself.  It  should  be  perusal  of  the  data  contained 
in  this  final  report  by  members  of  advisory  committees,  composed  of  com- 
munity representatives  that  curricula  are  designed. 

In  reading  the  following  recommendations,  one  should  keep  in  mind 
that  this  project  examined  only  the  opinions  of  the  county’s  business- 
men and  did  not  examine  such  factors  as  student  needs  and  interests. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  can  make  the  follox«7ing  recommendations: 

1.  The  college  should  concentrate  on  develjping  com.binations 

of  subject  areas  that  might  traditionally  have  been  separate. 
These  combinations  should  be  in  such  areas  as  Agriculture 
Sales  and  Automotive  Mechanics  or  Management  and  Accounting. 

2.  The  college  should  utilize  intra-occupational  and  intra- 
business advisory  groups  for  the  development  of  the  content 
for  courses  designed  to  train  for  "composite  jobs". 

3.  The  college  should,  since  it  is  in  its  initial  stages,  con- 
centrate on  courses  in  which  obvious  need  exists.  These 
areas  might  be  Accounting,  Stenography,  Nursing,  and  Dis- 
tributive  Occupations  (Merchandising  of  Goods  and  Service) . 

4.  The  college  should  develop  an  on-going  system  of  data  col- 
lection which  will  serve  to  keep  it  informed  of  changes  in 
the  conf igur^ations  of  employer  needs  in  the  service  area... 

It  should  also  develop  a system  of  follow-up  of  graduating 
students  in  order  to  keep  informed  of  needs  that  are  evident 
in  the  areas  to  which  students  migrate. 
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Material  Used  in  Interviewer 
Training  Activities 

Definition  of  Occupational 
Categories 
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Survey  Instrument 


i 

i 
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RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 


Vocational-Technical  Division 
State  Department  of  Education 


FREMONT  COUNTY  SURVEY 

OF  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IN 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 
INTERVIEWER'S  INFORMATION 


Interviewer: 


Business 

Mon. 

Tues . 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

GENERAL  INFORMTION 


The  following  information  might  be  of  help  to  you  in  answering 

any  questions  raised  by  interviewees. 

Project  Objectives: 

1,  Study  the  projected  employment  trends  in  Fremont  County, 

2,  Determine  employer  desired  course  content  for  employee 
preparation, 

3,  Aid  in  the  design  of  course  and  curricula  content  for 
vocational-technical  programs  at  Central  Wyoming  College, 

Participating  Agencies: 

Central  Wyoming  College 

Employment  Security  Commission  of  Wyoming 

Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
in  Vocational-Technical  Education 

Project  Costs: 

State  Funds  $1,500  (Research  Coordinating  Unit) 

Local  Funds  800  (Central  Wyoming  College) 

Total  $2,300 

Limitations  of  the  Population: 

1,  All  businesses  employing  three  individuals  whose  duties  are 
of  such  a nature  as  to  require  a minimum  of  either  six  months 
experience  or  formal  training.  Positions  can  also  be  counted 
if  they  are  defined  as  preparatory  positions  if  the  individual 
is  required  to  hold  this  position  for  a minimum  of  six  months. 

2,  All  businesses  located  within  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
Fremont  County  which  meet  1,  above. 
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PART  I 


Part  I of  the  instrument  is  designed  to  generate  data  in  three 
areas:  (1)  the  types  of  occupations  the  businessman  has  at  present 

in  his  establishment,  the  types  of  occupations  he  estimates  he  will 
have  in  his  establishment  up  to  1970,  and  estimates  of  the  occupations 
for  which  he  will  have  to  find  replacement  personnel  by  1969,  (2)  the 

specific  kinds  of  training  desired  by  the  employer,  (3)  attitudinal 
information. 

Conditions  a-e: 

These  five  conditions  have  been  placed  on  the  businessman  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  error  and  hold  results  constant,  y'ixv  other  words, 
we  want  to  prevent  the  individual  businessman  fronn-lnt reducing  his 
personal  bias  and  interpretation  of  the  preser^- 'economic  situation 
into  the  results. 

Question  #1: 

% 

This  question  is  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  em- 
ployer's estimates  of  present  and  future  employees  within  the  nine 
occupational  categories. 

a.  Give  the  interviewee  the  occupation  category  cards. 

Explain  definitions  if  he  finds  them  unclear. 

b.  Ask  him  to  fill  in  the  number  of  his  employees  whose 
duties  would  place  them  in  one  of  the  nine  occupational 

. categories.  If  an  employee  has  duties  which  might  tend 
to  categorize  him  in  two  or  more  occupations  as  the 
employer  to  put  him  in  the  category  in  which  he  does  the 
majority  of  his  work. 

c.  "Currently  Employed"  means  those  he  employs  in  each  cate- 
gory now.  "Employed  as  of  1962"  means  those  in  each  cate- 
gory he  has  employed  since  1962.  "Estimate  as  of  1968" 
means  the  number  in  each  category  he  will  have  to  add  to 
his  present  during  1967.  "Estimate  as  of  1970"  means  the 
number  in  each  category  he  will  add  by  1970.  "Estimated 
Replacement  as  of  1969"  means  the  number  of  employees 

in  each  category  he  will  have  to  replace  by  1969.  This  is 
his  estimate  of  those  he  will  have  to  replace  after  he  adds 
them.  If  he  estimates  that  he  will  add  five  men  in  the 
clerical  and  sales  category  by  1968,  this  last  question 
asks  him  how  many  of  these  he  will  have  to  replace. 

Question  #2: 

This  question  is  designed  to  generate  data  on  how  the  employer 
would  like  to  have  employees  trained  for  specific  occupational  cate- 
gories. For  example,  this  employer  has  2 men  that  would  fall  in  the 
"Clerical  and  Sales"  category,  the  question  then  is  in  which  of  the 
following  subject  areas  does  the  employer  believe  these  two  employees 
should  have  some  degree  of  knowledge. 

a.  Explain  the  general  idea  of  the  question  to  his  satisfaction. 

bo  Explain  the  "Blank"-4  scaling  system  to  his  satisfaction. 

He  leaves  the  square  blank  if  the  employee  in  the  occupational 
category  under  consideration  needs  no  understanding  in  the 
subject  area  or  marks  4 in  the  square  if  the  employee  needs 

thorough  understanding  in  the  subject  area.  One  to  three 
are  the  degree  of  understanding ' required  in  between. 
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c.  Consult  his  responses  to  question  #1,  have  him  fill  out 

blue  pages  for  each  category  in  which  he  has  marked  employees, 
whether  he  has  marked  them  as  presently  employed  or  to  be 
employed. 

NOTE:  Be  sure  that  you  have  marked  each  blue  packet  with: 

(1)  D.O.T.  Division  No.,  (2)  Community  No., 

(3)  Business  No.,  and  the  Occupational  Category  No., 
v/hich  is  marked  on  the  cards. 

d.  Be  sure  and  inform  him  that  he  is  free  to  write  in  any 
subject  areas  not  covered  in  the  list,  space  is  provided 
on  the  last  page  in  the  blue  packets. 

The  remaining  questions  are  reasonably  self-explanatory,  but 
the  following  might  aid  you  in  answering  any  questions  which  arise. 

Question  #3: 

"The  term  vocational  education  means  vocational  or  technical 
training  or  retraining  which  is  given  in  schools  or  clas<^es  (including 
field  or  laboratory  incidental  thereto)  under  public  supervision  and 
control  or  under  contract  with  a state  board  or  local  educational 
agency,  and  is  conducted  as  part  of  a program  designed  to  fit  indi- 
viduals for  gainful  employment  as  semi-skilled  or  skilled  workers  or 
technicians  in  recognized  occupations.” 

Question  #9: 

"Cooperative  Education  Program”  in  this  question  means  an  educa- 
tional program  in  which  an  agreement  betv;een  a school  and  a business 
allows  the  student  to  attend  classes  half-da}^  and  v:ork  in  the  business, 
at  a job  for  which  he  is  preparing  in  class,  at  the  minimum  hourly 
wage . 
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PART  II 


This  part  is  concerned  mainly  with  determining  the  educational 
requirements  for  jobs  which  the  employer  feels  will  change  in  the 
future. 

Question  #1: 

This  question  is  concerned  with  only  three  of  the  Occupational 
Categories.  We  want  to  find  out  how,  if  the  employer  foresees  change 
in  his  business  process,  these  changes  will  effect  the  number  of 
employees  in  Categories  1,  2,  and  3. 

For  example,  the  employer  might  believe  that  he  will  be  hiring 
more  "professional  and  technical  workers",  the  question  then  would 
be  why?  He  might  answer  because  of  increased  automation. 

Question  #2: 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  employer’s  opinion  as  to  which 
jobs  require  the  most  training:  first  by  himself  in  an  on-the-job 

type  situation  and  second  by  some  training  institution  before  the 
individual  is  employed  by  him. 

Question  #4: 

This  question  should  be  answered  in  terms  of  years  of  school. 


INTERVIEWER'S  CHECKLIST 


Be  sure  to: 

1,  Study  all  questions  until  you  know  what  they  mean  and  are 
familiar  enough  with  them  so  you  can  really  ask  the  questions  instead 
of  blindly  reading  them. 

2.  Re-read  your  instructions  between  interviews  - you  may  pick 
up  points  you  missed  before  or  correct  errors  you  have  begun  to  make. 


Your  attitude  should  be: 


1 . NEUTRAL 


As  an  interviewer,  you  merely  soak  up 
without  giving  any  of  it  back.  Your  job  is 
regardless  whether  you  think  it  good,  bad, 
exciting. 


information  like  a sponge 
to  record  that  information, 
indifferent,  boring,  or 


Don't  - by  word,  action,  or  gesture  - indicate  surprise,  pleasure, 
or  disapproval  at  any  answer.  Even  a slight  grimace  or  gasp  will  cue 
a respondent  that  you  have  reacted  to  his  answer. 


Don't  attempt  to  influence  responses  in  any  way.  The  truth  is  all 
that  really  counts  - what  the  person  really  thinks  or  feels  about  the 
subject. 

Thus : 

a.  Never  suggest  an  answer.  And  don't  give  your  own  opinions. 
This  is  a survey  of  respondents'  feelings,  not  yours. 

b.  For  the  same  reason  - so  the  response  will  not  be  influenced 
in  any  way  - you  must  ask  the  questions  exactly  as  they  are 
worded  and  in  the  same  order  every  time.  Each  interview  must 

be  done  the  same  way,  to  assure  uniform  and  reliable  results. 


2 . IMPARTIAL 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  an  individual  or  his  opinion,  keep 
it  to  yourself.  Each  intervieiw  you  are  asked  to  get,  and  therefore 
each  person  you  speak  to,  is  equally  important. 

You  should  be  adaptable  to  anyone  and  gracious  to  all.  Each 
person  you  approach  poses  different  problems  requiring  different 
techniques.  The  important  thing  is  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
every  respondent  regardless  of  sex,  age,  residence,  income,  poli- 
tical affiliation  or  whatever. 


3.  CASUAL 

You  are  not  a spy  out  on  a secret  mission.  If  you  pursue  your 
assignment  too  earnestly,  too  grimly,  the  respondent  is  forced  to  the 
defensive.  He  won't  tell  you  what  he  honestly  thinks. 


You  are  not  subjecting  the  individual  to  the  third  degree.  This 
is  not  in  any  sense  a quiz  or  intelligence  test.  He'll  tell  nothing 
if  he  thinks  you're  watching  for  errors  or  conducting  an  examination. 
Don't  make  him  think  it's  a matter  of  life  and  death.  Take  it  easy. 
Approach  the  interview  pleasurably  and  let  the  respondent  enjoy  it, 
too.  Assume  that  he  wants  to  express  his  opinion  and  wants  to  be  inter- 
viewed. You  merely  are  giving  him  the  chance  to  express  himself  on 
matters  that  may  be  important  to  him. 

4.  CONVERSATIONAL 

Use  an  informal  manner  of  speaking,  natural  to  you,  and  aimed 
at  putting  the  individual  at  ease.  Know  the  questions  so  well  that 
you  never  sound  as  though  you're  reading  them  formally. 

Although  you  are  conversational,  never  lose  control  of  the 
interview.  From  the  moment  the  correct  respondent  appears  at  the 
door,  talk  him  through  the  introduction  and  right  into  the  body  of 
the  questionnaire  before  he  reacts  negatively. 

Be  ready  with  stock  answers  (see  Stock  Answers)  to  handle  in- 
terruptions or  objections.  Give  these  answers  in  an  offhand  tone  of 
voice  as  though  you've  heard  the  objection  a hundred  times,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  questions. 

5.  FRIENDLY 

A major  objective  is  to  put  the  respondent  at  ease.  If  he 
isn't  relaxed,  you  can't  make  him  talk.  The  burden  of  ignorance 
has  to  be  lifted  from  the  respondent's  shoulders  - that  is,  he  must 
not  be  made  to  feel  ashamed  of  his  lack  of  information.  Your  attitude, 
therefore,  must  be  sympathetic  and  understanding.  Emphasize  that 
there  are  no  correct  answers.  Rather,  he  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  what  he  thinks  really  is  what  counts. 

If  the  respondent  is  forced  to  answer,  "I  don't  know,"  to  a 
series  of  information  questions,  he  may  become  embarrassed  and  start 
grasping  for  any  other  answers.  Good  question  wording  wil^  provide 
alternatives  like  "...or  haven't  you  had  a chance  to  read  about  that?" 

A sympathetic  interviewer  will  make  these  alternatives  seem  like 
natural  parts  of  the  question  instead  of  making  them  sound  like, 

"You  don't  know  that  either?"  or  something  equally  demoralizing. 

' If  the  respondent  objects  to  a. question,  you  are  allowed  to  side 
with  him  only  to  the  extent  that  you  say  with  a smile,  "I  don't 
know  why,  but  that's  the  way  my  office  has  the  question  worded." 

Remember:  the  object  of  the  survey  is  to  get  the  honest,  un- 

influenced opinion  of  each  individual  interviewed.  You  are  merely 
the  medium  through  which  the  opinion  is  conveyed.  Nothing  of  you 
should  be  in  the  interview  results. 
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STOCK  ANSWERS  TO  RESPONDENTS 


WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  SAY  . . . 

1.  IF  RESPONDENT  ASKS:  "Who  is  doing  this  survey?" 

"This  survey  is  being  conducted  by  Central  Wyoming  College, 

Emplo3nnent  Security  Commission,  and  Research  Coordinating 
Unit.  We  are  trying  to  get  some  idea  about  what  people 
think  about  current  issues  in  Fremont  County," 

2.  IF  RESPONDENT  PRESSES  FOR  A BETTER  ANSWER  ON  AUSPICES: 

"Well  . . . I'm  a professional  interviewer.  The  people  in  charge  of 
this  survey  are  at  the  Research  Division  at  Central  Wyoming  College, 
They’d  be  glad  to  explain  the  survey  to  you.  Would  you  like  their 
phone  number  so  you  could  call  them?"  (If  "Yes",  give  trouble 
number, ) 

3.  IF  RESPONDENT  WONDERS  WHY  HE  IS  BEING  INTERVIEWED,  OR  SUGGESTS 
INTERVIEWING  SOMEONE  ELSE: 

"You  were  selected  completely  by  chance  according  to  procedures 
worked  out  by  ny  office.  So  your  opinions  are  important  and 
interviewing  someone  else  wouldn’t  be  as  good," 

4.  IF  RESPONDENT  SAYS  HE  DOESN'T  HAVE  TIME  TO  BE  INTERVIEWED: 

"The  questions  won’t  take  long.  You  can  go  right  on  with  your  work 
and  I'll  just  run  through  these  items."  (Begin  questioning  imme- 
diately.) 

5.  IF  RESPONDENT  INSISTS  HE  IS  TOO  BUSY: 

"Wliat  would  be  a better  time  soon  for  me  to  come  back?  I'll  note 
down  an  appointment  that  would  be  more  convenient  for  you," 

6.  IF  RESPONDENT  SAYS  HE  DOESN'T  KNOW  ENOUGH  TO  GIVE  GOOD  ANSWERS: 

"Xn  this  survey,  it’s  not  what  you  know  that  counts.  Rather,  it  s 
what  you  happen  to  think  about  various  topics  that  is  important." 

7.  IF  RESPONDENT  IS  AFRAID  TO  ANSWER  SOME  QUESTION  OR  ASKS:  "What 

are  you  going  to  do  with  these  answers?"  or  "Why  do  you  want  to 
know  that?" 

"Well  . . . many  people  are  being  asked  these  same  questions,  of 
course,  and  what  you  say  is  confidential.  We  are  interested  in  these 
questions  only  to  see  what  a lot  of  people  in  Fremont  County  generally 
are  thinking  about." 

8.  IF  RESPONDENT  RESENTS  QUESTIONS  THAT  TALK  DOWN  TO  HIM: 

"The  people  in  my  office  made  up  these  questions,  and  we  are  instructed 
to  read  each  one  just  as  it  is  written." 

9.  IF  RESPONDENT  IS  ANNOYED  AND  JUST  PLAIN  REFUSES  TO  ANSWER  A 
QUESTION: 

"Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  answer  any  question  you'd  prefer  not 
to.  I'm  only  trying  to  get  your  opinion  because  our  study  is  more 
accurate  that  way."  Than  if  respondent  still  refuses,  don't  comment, 
just  go  on  quickly  to  the  next  question.  Mark  the  item  "Refused". 


OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES 


Occupational  Category  (#1) 

Professional,  Technical , and  Managerial  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  theo- 
retical or  practical  aspects  of  such  fields  of  human  endeavor  as 
art,  science,  engineering,  education,  medicine,  law,  business 
relations,  and  administrative,  managerial,  and  technical  work. 

Most  of  these  occupations  require  substantial  educational  prepa- 
ration (usually  at  the  university,  junior  college,  or  technical 
institute  level.). 

Occupational  Category  (7/2) 

Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  preparing, 
transcribing,  transferring,  systematizing,  and  preserving  written 
communications  and  records;  collecting  accounts;  distributing  in- 
formation, and  influencing  customers  in  favor  of  a commodity  or 
service.  Includes  occupations  closely  identified  with  sales  trans- 
actions even  though  they  do  not  involve  actual  participation. 

Occupational  Category  (#3) 

Service  and  Municipal  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  performing 
tasks  in  and  around  private  households;  serving  individuals  in 
institutions  and  in  commercial  and  other  establishments;  and 
protecting  the  public  against  crime,  fire,  accidents,  and  acts 
of  war. 

Occupational  Category  (#4) 

Farming,  Fishery,  Forestry,  and  Related  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  growing, 
harvesting,  catching,  and  gathering  land  and  aquatic  plant  and 
animal  life  and  the  products  thereof;  and  occupations  concerned 
with  providing  services  in  support  of  these  activities. 

Occupational  Category  (#5) 

Processing  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  refining, 
mixing,  compounding,  chemically  treating,  heat  treating,  or 
similarly  working  materials  and  products « Knowledge  of  a pro- 
cess and  adherence  to  formulas  or  other  specifications  are  re- 
quired in  some  degree.  Vats,  stills,  ovens,  furnaces,  mixing 
machines,  crushers,  grinders,  and  related  equipment  or  machines 

are  usually  involved. 


Occupational  Category  (t^6) 


ifachine  Trades  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  feeding, 
tending,  operating,  controlling,  and  setting  up  machines  to  cut, 
bore,  mill,  abrade,  print,  and  similarly  work  such  materials  as 
metal,  paper,  wood,  and  stone.  Throughout  this  category,  the 
overall  relationship  of  the  worker  to  the  machine  is  of  prime 
importance*  At  the  more  complex  levels,  the  important  aspects 
of  the  work  include  understanding  machine  functions,  reading 
blueprints,  making  mathematical  compulations,  and  exercising 
Judgment  to  attain  conformance  to  specifications.  Coordination 
of  the  eyes  and  hands  is  the  most  significant  factor  at  the  lower 
levels.  Disassembly,  repair,  reassembly,  installation,  and  main- 
tenance of  machines  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  weaving,  knitting, 
spinning,  and  similarly  working  textiles  are  included  in  this  ca- 
tegory. 

Occupational  Category  (#7) 

Bench  Work  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  the  use  of 
body  members,  handtools,  and  bench  machines  to  fit,  grind,  carve, 
mold,  paint,  sew,  assemble,  inspect,  repair,  and  similarly  work 
relatively  small  objects  and  materials,  such  as  jewelry,  phono- 
graphs, light  bulbs,  musical  instruments,  tires,  footwear,  pottery, 
and  garments.  The  work  is  usually  performed  at  a set  position  in 
a mill,  plant,  o’*  shop,  at  a bench,  work  table,  or  conveyor.  At 
the  more  complex  levels,  workers  frequently  read  blueprints,  follow 
patterns,  use  a variety  of  handtools,  and  assume  responsibility 
for  meeting  standards.  Workers  at  the  less  complex  levels  are  re- 
quired to  follow  standardized  procedures. 

Occupational  Category  (#8) 

Structural  Work  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  fabricating, 
erecting,  installing,  paving,  painting,  repairing,  and  similarly 
working  structures  or  structural  parts,  such  as  bridges,  buildings, 
tends,  motor  vehicles,  cables,  airplane  engines,  girders,  plates, 
and  frames.  The  work  generally  occurs  outside  a factory  or  shop 
environment,  except  for  factory  production  line  occupations.  Tools 
used  are  hand  or  portable  power  tools,  and  such  materials  as  wood, 
metal,  concrete,  glass,  and  clay  are  involved.  Workers  are  fre- 
quently required  to  have  a knowledge  of  materials  with  which  they 
work,  e.g. , stresses,  strains,  durability,  and  resistance  to  weather. 

Occupational  Category  (#9) 

I 

Miscellaneous  Occupations 

This  category  includes  occupations  concerned  with  transportation 
services}  packaging  and  warehousing;  utilities;  amusement,  recreation, 
and  motion  picture  services;  mining  and  logging;  graphic  arts;  and 
various  miscellaneous  activities. 
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RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 


Vocati onal -Techn i ca I Division 
State  Department  of  Education 


FREMONT  COUNTY  SURVEY 
OF 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS 
IN  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 


Identification 


Industrial 
Classification  No. 


Community  No. 


Business  No. 


Wyoming  Employment  Security  Service  Central  Wyoming  College 

422  E.  Fremont  Street  P.  0.  Box  508 

Riverton,  Wyoming  82501  Riverton,  Wyoming  82501 


Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Vocational -Technical  Division 
State  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Building 
Cheyenne,  Vlyoming  82001 


To  The  Employer: 


The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  in  cooperation  with  Central  Wyoming  College  and  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  ask  you  to  fill  cut  the  follow- 
ing survey  interview  schedule.  Data  from  this  survey  will  be 
U^ed  by  Central  Wyoming  College  to  better  serve  the  residents 
of  Fremont  County  in  the  field  of  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. It  will  be  used  by  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
in  its  work  in  Fremont  County.  All  data  is  confidential  and 
will  be  used  for  statistical  analysis,  your  organization  wi 1 1 
not  be  identified  in  the  subsequently  published  report. 


PART  I 


Instructions  for  Preparing  Part  I of  the  Schedule 


For  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  please  assume  the  following 
conditions  when  furnishing  the  requested  information. 

a.  Qualified  workers  will  be  available  to  meet  any  antici- 
pated employment  needs. 

b.  The  present  long-term  trend  of  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  will  continue  with  no  major  setbacks  for 
the  next  few  years. 

c.  Scientific  and  technological  advances  will  continue, 
affecting  production  and  service  methods,  manpower  re- 
quirements, and  consumption  patterns. 

d.  The  present  day,  normal  workv/eek  will  continue  through 
the  forecast  period. 

e.  Your  current  plans  for  expansion  or  modernization  will 
materialize  according  to  schedule. 
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2.  Types  of  Employee  Training  Required: 


To  what  extent  are  understandings  in  the  following  areas  used  by 
employees  in  the  occupational  categories  (page  3)  within  your 
operation? 


MOTE:  If  you  have  "Professional,  Technical  and  Managerial" 

personnel  "currently  employed"  (page  3)  go  through  the 
following  list  and  tell  the  interviewer  the  degree  to 
mark  for  each  area.  Do  the  same  for  the  other  eight 
occupational  categories  if  you  have  employees  within  any 
of  them. 


The  interviewer  will  mark: 

Blank  - No  understanding  needed  by  employees  in  this  category. 

1 - Little  understanding  needed  by  employees  in  this  category. 

2 - Some  understanding  needed  by  employees  in  this  category. 

3 - A great  deal  of  understanding  is  needed. 

4 - Thorough  understanding  is  needed. 

SUBJECT  AREAS 


Business 


Accounting 

Automated  Accounting 

Federal  Tax 
Accounting 

Business  Law 


I 

I 

( 

i 


Mathematical  Analysis 
For  Business 

Office  Machines 

Business  Economics 

Business  English 

Business  Law 

Business  Mathematics 

Business  Organization 
And  Management 


Business  Psychology 

Survey  of  Computer  Use  in 
Business  flanagement 

Marketing 

Advertising 

Merchandising 

Retail  Selling  Methods 

Retail  Display 

Retail  Buying 

Retail  Management  Techniques 

Shorthand 

Legal  Shorthand 


Business  (cont. ) 


Medical  Shorthand  ) 

Typewriting  | 

I 

Duplicating  Processes  | 

I i 

Clerical  Procedures  j { 

j 

Secretarial  Procedures  j 

Other  

Other  ^ 

i 

Other  ! 


Engineering  & Technology 


Automobile  Mechanics 


Automatic  1 

Transmissions 


Automotive  Engine 
Tune-Up 

Blueprint  Reading 
For  Construction 


Inspection  of  Struc- 
tural Materials 


Electrical  Inspection 


Building  Construction  [ 


Industrial  Drafting 


Electronic  Drafting 


Technical  Illustration 


Electrical  Communications 

Electrical  Power  Generation 
And  Distribution 

Electricity  - Inside  Wiring 
(Apprenticeship) 


Circuit  Analysis 

Electronic  Industrial 
Appl i cations 


Surveying 

Descriptive  Geometry 


Engineering  Drawing 


Fire  Protection 


Fire  Suppression 

Fire  Fighting  Tactics 
And  Strategy 


Hazardous  Materials 

Fire  Protection  Equipment 
And  Systems 


Related  Codes  and  Ordinances 

Fire  Apparatus  and  Equipment 

Fire  Company  Organization 
And  Procedure 

Fire  Investigation 


Instrumentation  Fundamentals 

Pressure  and  Temperature 
Measurement  Instrumentation 
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Engineering  & Technology  (cent.) 


Flow  aid  Analysis 
Measurement  Instr. 

Recording  and  Con- 
trolling Instr. 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Machine  Shop  Blue- 
print Reading 

Metalworking  Funda- 
mentals 

Metrology 

Metal  Processes 

Gas  Welding  Processes 

Metallic  Arc  Welding 

Metallurgy 

Introduction  to 
Law  Enforcement 

Criminal  Law 

Criminal  Evidence 

Administration  of 
Justice 

Traffic  Control 

Patrol  Procedures 

Juvenile  Control 

Science  of  Fingerprints 

Law  Enforcement 
Supervision 


Graphic  Reproduction 
Fundamentals 

Copy  Preparation 

Letterpress 

Pressmanship 

Lithography 

Photo  Lithography 

Estimating  for  Lithographic 
Printing 

Printing  - Graphics  Salesmanship 

Commercial  Lettering 

Forest  Engineering 

Surveying  Computations 

Map  Drafting  Techniques 

Surveying  Field  Work 

Land  Subdivisions 

Technical  Physics 

Technical  Calculations 

Drafting  Calculations 

Slide  Rule 

Technical  Reports 
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Engineering  & Tecnnology  (cont.) 


Medical  Assisi^ing 


Other 


Other 

Other 

Cosmetology. 

Cosmetology  Theory 
And  Laboratory 


Related  Theory  and 
Laboratory 


Other 


Other 


Other 


Dental  Assisting 


Related  Dental  Science  [ 

Dental  Assisting 
Fundamentals 

Dental  Laboratory 
Techniques 


Chairside  Techniques 


Office  Procedures 


1 r 

Other 


Other 


I 

Other  i 


Medical  Assisting  Orientation 

Related  Medical  Science 

Medical  Terminology 

Secretarial  Procedures 

Medical  Office  Procedures 

Assisting  Techniques 

Other 

Other 

Other 

Mathematics 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 
For  Technicians 

College  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry 

Slide  Rule  and  Desk 
Calculators 

Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus 

Calculus  and  Engineering 
Mathematics 

Coding  for  Digital  Computers 
Elementary  Statistics 
Other 
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Other 


Nursing 


Fundamentals  of  Nursing 
Obstetric  Nursing 
Nursing  Trends 
Vocational  Nursing 
Nursing  Physiology 
Other 
Other 
Other 

Physical  Sciences 

General  Chemistry 

Quantitative  Analysis 

Engineering  Physics 

Other 

Other 

Other 

General 




' 
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General  (cont.) 


3.  Would  you  accept  qualified  graduates  from  Vocational -Technical  Schools 

or  Classes  without  actual  work  experience  to  fill  vacancies  in  skilled 
positions?  

Write:  1 for  yes  j 

2 for  no  j 

4.  Do  you  now  pay  the  tuition  of  employees  who  take  training  to  upgrade 

their  job  skills? 


5.  Do  you  inform  your  employees  of  educational  opportunities  they  might 
take  to  improve  their  job  skills? 


Write:  1 for  yes  | L 

2 for  no  \ 

6.  Have  the  high  schools  adequately  prepared  their  graduates  for  entry 
employment  with  your  firm?  

Write:  1 for  yes,  adequately  | 

2 for  yes,  but  only  partially 

3 for  no  


7.  Have  the  junior  (community)  colleges  adequately  prepared  their  graduates 
for  entry  employment  with  your  firm?  

“Write:  1 for  yes,  adequately ~ 

2 for  yes,  but  only  partially 

3 for  no  


8.  If  you  think  occupational  education  and  training  in  the  Fremont  County 
area  needs  improvement,  which  of  the  following  would  you  support?  (Check 
all  that  apply.) 

Write:  1 for  substantial  expansion  of  vocational  education  | 

programs  in  the  existing  high  schools. 

2 for  creation  of  an  area  vocational  school  for  secondary 

(high  school)  occupational  training. 

3 for  expansion  of  community  college  offerings  in 

occupational  education. 


Would  you  participate  in  a cooperative  education  program  for  skilled 
occupations  within  your  business?  * 

Write:  1 for  yes  I — 

2 for  no 


9. 


10.  Have  you  conducted  (or  had  conducted  by  an  outside  agency)  any  employee 
training  courses  since  1961?  


Write:  1 for  yes  | 
2 for  no  ! 


If  yes,  list: 


PART  II 


In  addition  to  the  information  you  have  provided  on  Part  I of  this  inter- 
view schedule,  you  are  requested  to  supply  the  following  information  whicK  will 
be  helpful  in  analyzing  the  future  occupational  needs  of  the  Fremont  County 
area. 

1.  If  you  foresee  changes  in  types  of  occupations,  and  the  proportions  these 
occupations  are  of  total  employment,  please  discuss  below  how  changes  in 
your  business  processes  will  influence  the  proportion  of;  (a)  professional 
and  technical  workers,  (b)  clerical  and  sales  workers,  and  (c)  service 
workers. 


2.  Please  list  below  the  occupations  for  which  your  experience  indicates 
training  is  most  needed  to  provide  better  qualified  workers. 

In  your  establishment  (on-the-job  training) 


Outside  your  establishment  (vocational  and  other  schools) 


For  what  occupations  have  you  experienced  difficulty  in  hiring  qualified 
workers,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  difficulties? 


What  are  the  minimum  educational  requirements  for  the  hard-to-fil 1 
occupations  shown  in  (3)? 


APPENDIX  C 


Data  Collection  Methodology 


ERIC 


The  Fremont  County  Survey  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  Needs 
in  Business  and  Industry  differed  significantly  from  other  projects  of 
the  same  type  only  in  the  method  of  data  collection.  Within  this 
method,  there  were  two  activities  of  major  consequence.  These  were  first 
the  initial  contact  with  training  of  the  service  clubs,  and  second,  train- 
ing the.<5C  clubs.  This  Appendix  will  be  concerned  with  an  explanation 
and  criticism  of  the  overall  design  in  terms  of  these  two  features. 

In  the  design,  and  subsequent  control,  of  any  system,  the  time 
factor  has  to  be  of  major  consideration.  It  is  in  relation  to  this 
factor,  as  it  pertains  to  initial  contact  with  the  service  clubs,  that 
the  first  problem  with  the  design  arose.  Initial  contact  was  estab- 
lished with  several  clubs  in  each  of  the  eight  regions  into  which  the 
county  had  been  divided.  A project  staff  member  provided  each  club 
chairwoman  with:  (1)  the  general  objectives  of  the  project,  (2)  an 

explanation  of  activities  with  which  club  members  would  be  involved, 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  time  involved  for  members,  and  (4)  an  explan- 
ation of  the  procedure  of  contribution  to  the  club  treasury  and  the 
travel  allowance.^  It  was  assumed  that  chairwomen  would  be  in  a 
pos^ion  to  either  commit  their  clubs  to  the  project  personally  or 
to  gather  an  informal  consensus  and  commit  or  not  commit  on  the 
basis  of  that  consensus.  This  assumption  proved  invalid,  in  that 
the  majority  of  the  chairwomen  wanted  to  v/ait  and  present  the  offer 

^ This  contribution  ranged  from  $50  to  $150  per  club  depending  on  the 
number  of  club  members  involved  and  upon  the  number  of  business  contacts 
in  the  club's  region.  A travel  allowance  of  lOq  per  mile  was  provided 
for  clubs  having  predominantly  rural  contacts. 


in  a formal  manner  on  the  club's  regular  meeting  date.  Since  the 
different  clubs  selected  had  widely  diversified  monthly  meeting 
dates  and  since  only  1.6  weeks  (PERT  Act.  10-12)  were  provided,  the 
schedule  was,  to  say  the  least,  disrupted. 

We  would  suggest  that  any  future  projects  using  this  design 
for  data  collection  should  incorporate  time  for  accurate  determination 
of  regular  service  club  meeting  dates.  This  would  allow,  on  the 
planning  level,  for  the  development  of  activity  time  estimates  immune 
to  the  disrupting  influences  of  the  feminine  mystic,  and  on  the  control 
level,  for  possible  selection  of  clubs  on  the  basis  of  their  meeting 
dates . 

The  next  major  shortcoming  in  the  design  was  concerned  with  the 
training  in  data  collection  which  was  provided  the  service  club 
members.  This  shortcoming  was  due  to  failure  to  assess  the  lucidity 
of  the  instrument.  RCU  staff,  aftej:  developing  the  wording,  the  format, 
and  the  general  design  of  the  instrument,  failed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  its  crystal  clarity  might  be  muddied  in 
translation  to  service  club  members.  This  short-sightedness  was 
transmitted  to  the  club  chairwomen  in  the  form  of  failure  to  impress 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  having  all  members  present  at  the  training 
session.  This  resulted  in  some  club  members  falling  to  attend  the 
meeting  because  they  were  unaware  of  the  complexity  of  the  instru- 
ment and  its  use.  Low  attendance  necessitated  the  scheduling  of  a 
second  meeting  for  some  clubs  which  in  turn  increased  the  credibility 
gap  between  the  project's  time  schedule  and  reality. 

Should  this  syste  be  utilized  in  a future  project,  we  would 
suggest  that  a great  deal  of  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  importance 
of  the  training  meetings.  This  importance,  when  impressed  upon  the 
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clubs  involved,  should  improve  member  participation  which  would  reduce 
the  length  of  time  which  must  be  allocated  for  the  training  sessions. 

Before  turning  to  a consideration  of  the  advantages  of  this 
system  of  data  collection,  we  might  interject  another  thought  in 
relation  to  club  member  training  activities.  Project  staff  members 
found  that  a role-playing  approach  seemed  to  be  the  best  method  for 
instructing  club  members  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  and  related 

material.  In  other  words,  the  staff  member  selected  a club  woman 

% 

to  act  the  part  of  the  employer.  The  staff  member  then  went  through 
the  interview  procedure  with  other  club  members  looking  on  and  asking 
questions . 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the  major  advantage  of 
this  system  is  its  enhancement  of  the  possibilities  of  implementation 
through  increased  community  involvement.  Another  basic  advantage  is 
the  low  cost  for  data  collection.  Combined  with  these  basic  qualities 
are  the  following  advantages  which  became  obvious  in  the  course  of 
the  project. 

It  was  noted,  first,  that  the  club  members  in  each  community 
were  able  to  make  many  substitutions  in  the  sample  list  due  to  their 
firsthand  knowledge  of  their  communities.  These  substitutions  were 
often  in  the  form  of  pointing  out  business  units  which  had  quit 
business  within  the  last  quarter  so  that  they  could  be  replaced  by 
functioning  units.  Business  units  picked  out  in  this  screening 
process  had,  in  many  cases,  changed  status  too  recently  to  be  on  the 
Employment  Security  Service  ”202  run”  from  which  the  sample  was  selected. 
This  feature  of  the  system  served  to  substantially  reduce  the  number 
of  follow-ups  required. 


Secondly,  it  was  noted  that  the  club  members  in  many  of  the 
regions  tended  to  know  the  individual  businessmen  on  a personal  basis. 
We  believe  that  this  feature  of  the  system  had  the  affect  of  reducing 
the  number  of  "refusal  to  cooperate”  or  "unable  to  contact"  returns 
which  might  normally  be  expected  in  a project  such  as  this. 
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THE  MICHIGAN  MANPOWER  STUDY 


SUMMARY 


The  Michigan  Manpower  Study  conducted  by  the  Socio-Economics  Research 
Section  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute^  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission  and  co-sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Office  of  Economic 
Expansion  and  the  Michigan  Division  of  Vocational  Education^  is  designed  to  achieve 
three  objectives: 

(1)  To  develop  an  improved  methodology  for  analysis  of  projected 
characteristics  of  the  labor  force  (including  educational  attainment^ 
industry  of  employment,  and  occupation  of  employment) 

(2)  To  provide  estimates  of  the  characteristics  of  Michigan' s Jabor  force 
during  the  next  15  years 

(3)  To  serve  as  an  input  for  educational  planning  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  Phase  I of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study. 

Phase  I included  analysis  of  32  of  the  51  specific  occupations  to  be  included  in  the  entire 
study  and  focused  on  the  projected  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  for  the  entire  state 
of  Michigan.  Phase  II  is  designed  to  complete  the  analysis  of  the  51  detailed  occupa- 
tions selected  for  study  and  to  develop  detailed  projections  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  (Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb 
Counties ). 


Methodology 


The  methodology  developed  in  this  study  emphasizes  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
employment  in  occupations  within  each  of  the  major  industrial  classifications.  In 
order  to  develop  this  methodology,  a special  tabulation  of  the  I960  U.S.  Census  of 
Population  was  obtained  and  analyzed.  The  model  used  in  this  study  is  designed  to 
evaluate  the  interaction  between  the  supply  of  labor  (which  is  measured  in  terms  of 
educational  attainment)  and  the  demands  for  labor  with  specified  occupations  and  with 
appropriate  levels  of  educational  attainment. 

During  Phase  I seminars  and  meetings  were  held  with  the  Labor  Market  Analysis 
Section  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  training 
MESC  staff  in  the  I’se  of  the  model.  It  is  expected  that  the  analysis  of  projected  labor- 
force  characteristics,  using  Battelle 's  Socio-Economic  Labor  Force  model,  will  be  a 
continuing  function  of  MESC. 


Estimate  of  Labor-Force  Characteristics 


The  study  of  the  economic  outlook  for  Michigan's  industries  indicates  that  total 


employment  will  increase  1.  9 percent  per  year 
indicators  of  economic  growth  are  summarized 

between  I960  and  1980.  The 
in  the  following  tabulation. 

majo  r 

I960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

Total  Population^  thousands 

7,824 

8,607 

9,360 

10,229 

Population  14  and  OveiM  thousands 

5,349 

6,090 

6,725 

7,371 

Labor-Force  Participation  Rate^  percent 

55.  0 

55.  5 

55.  3 

55.8 

Civilian  Labor  Force^  thousands 

2,944 

3,378 

3,720 

4,111 

Employed^  thousands 

2,727 

3,  228 

3,550 

3,936 

Unemployed^  thousands 

217 

150 

170 

170 

Unemployment  Rate^  percent 

7.  4 

4.  4 

4.  6 

4.  3 

Note;  The  projected  unemployment  rate  is  a residual  computed  as  a result  of  relating  projected  emplojTnent 
to  projected  population  of  labor  force  age. 

Sources:  1960:  19G0  Census  of  Population,  VoL  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan, 

Tables  17  and  197. 

1970-1980:  Battelle  estimates. 

The  detailed  employment  projections  indicate  that  total  employment  in  manufac- 
turing industries  will  not  grow  between  1975  and  1980  and  that  throughout  the  study 
period  the  proportion  of  total  employment  in  manufacturing  industries  will  decline  from 
approximately  38  percent  in  I960  to  approximately  29  percent  in  1980.  The  most 
rapidly  growing  industries  will  be  in  the  services  sector. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  structure  of  employment  by  industry ^ significant 
changes  are  anticipated  in  the  mix  of  skills  required  in  the  labor  force.  This  report 
describes  the  factors  affecting  total  employment  for  each  of  the  following  detailed 
occupations : 


1. 

Engineers,  technical 

17. 

Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 

2. 

Nurses 

18. 

Toolmakers  and  die  makers 

3. 

Teachers 

19. 

Assemblers 

4. 

Managers,  salaried 

20. 

Checkers,  examiners  and 

5. 

Managers,  self-employed 

inspectors  - manufacturing 

6. 

Bookkeepers 

21. 

Delivery  and  routemen 

7. 

Cashiers 

22. 

Filers,  grinders  and  polishers  — 

8. 

Secretaries 

metal 

9. 

Stenographers 

23. 

Truck  and  tractor  drivers 

10. 

Typists 

24. 

Attendant,  hospital  and  other 

11. 

Salesmen  and  sales  clerks 

25. 

Cooks  — except  private  household 

12. 

Carpente  rs 

26. 

Janitors  and  sextons 

13. 

Electricians 

27. 

Protective  service  workers 

14. 

Foremen 

28. 

Waiters  and  waitresses 

15. 

Machinists 

1 6. 

Mechanics  atnd  repairmen 

11 


Additionally,  the  total  laboi*  force  for  Michigan  in  the  1970's  is  estimated  in  terms  of 
the  major  categories  of  employment.  These  categories  are  professional,  managers, 
clerical,  sales,  craftsmen,  operatives,  private  household,  service,  farm  manage rs , 
and  farm  labor,  and  laborers.  In  general  terms,  white-collar  or  technical  occupa- 
tional classifications  are  expected  to  grow  most  rapidly  between  now  and  1980.  The 
growth  in  professional  employment  is  expected  to  be  double  the  rate  of  growth  projected 
for  total  employment.  Of  the  occupations  selected  for  study,  the  following  will  experi- 
ence exceptional  growth:  engineers  (3,  5 percent  per  year  between  I960  and  1980), 

nurses  (3.8  percent),  teachers  (3.  4 percent),  salaried  managers  (3.Z  percent), 
secretaries  (3.  8 percent),  and  typists  (3. 4 percent). 

The  interaction  of  expected  changes  in  the  structure  of  industry  and  the  mix  of 
skills  required  by  industries  will  produce  uneven  growth  patterns  throughout  ^he  1970’s. 
For  example,  the  number  of  carpenters  employed  in  Michigan  is  projected  to  grow  from 
25,700  persons  in  I960  to  28,800  persons  in  1970,  followed  by  a decline  to  26,400 
persons  in  1980.  The  number  of  assemblers  is  expected  to  decline  modestly  between 
I960  and  1970,  followed  by  an  increased  rate  of  decline  between  1970  and  1980. 

A number  of  major  craft  and  operative  occupational  categories  will  continue  to 
account  for  significant  proportions  of  total  employment.  In  1980  over  1.  1 million 
workers  will  be  employed  in  these  two  major  categories.  (Projected  employment  for 
each  of  the  occupations  studied  is  presented  in  Table  19  of  this  report.  ) 


Educational  Planning 


In  addition  to  the  development  of  methodology  and  specific  labor  force  projections, 
the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  has  a goal  of  assisting  in  educational  planning.  This 
report,  combined  with  the  insights  gained  by  the  research  team,  is  expected  to  provide 
a framework  for  understanding  the  impact  of  technological  changes  on  the  types  of 
skills  which  will  be  demanded  by  the  technology  of  the  1970’s. 

When  the  growth  in  employment  described  in  this  report  is  combined  with  esti- 
mates of  the  demands  associated  with  replacing  workers  who  have  died,  retired  or 
transferred  to  other  occupations,  the  educational  planner  will  ha\'e  a measure  of  the 
total  requirements  which  will  be  placed  on  the  educational  system  and  on  the  growing 
programs  of  training  and  retraining.  While  labor-force  preparation  is  only  one  objec- 
tive of  education,  it  is  clear  that  the  labor  force  of  the  1970's  will  place  increasing 
demands  upon  conceptual  skills,  hence  creating  a stronger  linkage  between  formal 
education  and  job  preparation.  This  growing  importance  of  brainpower  has  led  social 
scientists  at  Battelle  to  characterize  the  1970's  as  the  "human  resources  era". 
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THE  MICHIGAN  MANPOWER  STUDY  - PHASE  1 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MICHIGAN'S 
LABOR  FORCE  IN  THE  NEXT  15  YEARS 

by 

THE  SOCIO-ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  SECTION 
BATTELLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 
Columbus  Laboratories 


INTRODUCTION 


The  recently  released  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  for  1966  focuses  on  the 
problems  associated  with  a rapidly  growing  national  economy  and  a "tight"  labor  market 
situation.  The  report  states: 

As  the  economy  moves  toward  full  employment^  the  skill  shortages  now 
emerging  can  be  expected  to  intensify.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
accordingly  taken  steps  to  anticipate  the  problems  which  will  be  created 
and  to  meet  them  as  fully  as  possible.'!' 

Just  two  short  years  ago^  the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  focused  on  the 
problems  of  persistent  unemployment.  The  report  pointed  out  that; 

Unemployment  persisted  grimly  despite  1963' s strong  economic  advance. 
Overcoming  that  unemployment  is  the  greatest  immediate  manpower 
challenge  before  us  - and  the  new  tax  cut  is  a long  step  toward  meeting 
that  challenge. 

Other  major  challenges  on  the  path  to  full'and  creative  use  of  our  human 
resources  are  posed  by  our  labor  force  growth  and  by  the  problems  which 
technological  adjustment  raises  for  many  individuals. 

The  report  recommended  the  development  of  an  "active"  manpower  policy  with  three 
fundamental  goals: 

The  first  is  to  develop  the  s.bilities  of  our  people. 

Another  is  to  create  jobs  to  make  the  most  of  those  abilities. 

• The  third  is  to  link  the  first  two,  to  match  people  and  jobs. 

The  Michigan  Manpower  Study  was  initiated  as  a direct  result  of  the  problems  of  per- 
sistent unemployment,  and  especially  the  problems  associated  with  developing  an  edu- 
cational system  designed  to  meet  the  three  goals  identified  above.  As  a result  of  the 
«U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. , 1966,  p,  4. 

’"’’'U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  U.  S,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D,  C. , 1964,  p,  7, 

"'-'ibid.,  p.  8. 
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leadership  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  it  was  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  meaningful  development  of  skills  must  begin  with  a comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  types  of  skills  which  will  be  in  demand  during  the  coming  10  to  15  years. 

The  Michigan  Office  of  Economic  Expansion,  in  the  early  design  of  its  research 
program,  recognized  that  human  resources  were  of  great  importance  in  terms  of  the 
state's  overall  resources  for  economic  growth.  The  State  Department  of  Education 
through  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  recognized  that  the  development  of  a tech- 
nical education  system  required  a depth  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  la  or 
force  which  would  be  required  by  1980.  In  order  to  serve  these  needs,  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Study  was  initiated  in  June  of  1965  as  a primary  responsibility  of  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  and  with  a co-sponsorship  by  the  Michigan 
Office  of  Economic  Expansion  and  the  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  i.s  to  develop  estimates  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  Michigan's  labor  force  in  1970,  1975,  and  1980  in  terms  of  the  industries 
in  which  employment  will  be  found,  the  occupations  the  workers  will  have,  and  the 
general  levels  of  educational  attainment  which  will  be  required  by  the  labor  force.  The 
study  was  divided  into  two  phases.  Phase  I,  the  subject  of  this  report,  has  been  con- 
cerned with  estimates  of  the  total  labor  force  for  the  state  of  Michigan  with  a focus  on 
the  list  of  occupations  described  in  Table  1.  The  scope  of  Phase  II  of  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Study  includes  an  expanded  listing  of  occupations  as  shown  in  Table  2 and  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Wayne,  Oakland, 
and  Macomb  Counties). 


From  a perspective  of  the  entire  Michigan  Manpower  Study,  it  is  appropriate  to 
identify  Phase  I as  the  development  of  a statistical  framework  for  the  detailed  analysis 
associated  with  Phase  II.  It  is  recognized  by  the  authors  and  participants  in  Phase 
that  the  complete  analysis  may  lead  to  modifications  of  the  statistical  framework  deve  - 
oped  in  Phase  I.  However,  efforts  have  been  made  during  Phase  I to  examine  the  broad 
outline  of  the  areas  to  be  emphasized  in  Phase  II  so  that  the  results  contained  in  this 
report  may  serve  as  useful  guidelines  to  users  of  the  report.  Phase  II  will  be  directly 
concerned  with  many  specialized  problems  and  with  adding  more  depth  to  the  overa 
analysis.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  estimated  general  levels  and  structures  of  emp  oy- 
ment  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  as  described  in  this  report,  will  not  be  substantial  y 

altered. 


In  addition  to  the  development  of  statistics  describing  the  characteristics  of 
Michigan's  labor  force  in  the  1970's,  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  was  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  methodology  of  labor  force  analysis  and  to  provi  e 
a means  for  training  the  Labor  Market  Analysis  Section  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  in  the  techniques  and  disciplines  of  estimating  future  trends, 
later  portion  of  this  report  will  describe  the  activities  related  to  this  second  purpose. 


This  report  is  designed  to  provide  the  rationale  and  the  methodology  supporting 
the  statistical  profile  which  describes  the  characteristics  of  Michigan's  labor  force  in 
the  1970's.  This  report  is  not  written  for  the  layman,'!^  but  rather  for  the  manpower  ^ 
economist  and  the  general  economist  concerned  with  the  future  structure  of  Michigan  s 
labor  force.  Of  equal  significance  is  the  fact  that  this  report  is  written  for  educational 


^ separate  report  containing  the  highlights  of  Phase  I of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  will  be  released  by  the  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission.  This  report  will  be  written  in  cooperation  with  the  Manpower,  Education,  and  Training 

Division  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 


TABLE  1.  OCCUPATIONS  STUDIED  DURING  PHASE  I OF 
THE  MICHIGAN  MANPOWER  STUDY 


Professional 


Private  household 


Engineers,  technical 

Nurses 

Teachers 

All  other  professional  and  kindred 


Service 


Attendant,  hospital  and  other 
Cooks  — except  private  household 
Janitors  and  sextons 
Protective  service  workers 
Waiters  and  waitresses 
All  other  service  workers 


Farm  Managers 


Managers 


Managers,  NEC,  salaried 
Managers,  NEC,  self-employed 
All  other  managers 


Farm  labor 


Laborers 


Clerical 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Secretaries 

Stenographers 

Typists 

All  other  clerical  and  kindred  workers 


Salesmen- and  sales  clerks 
All  other  sales  workers 

j.  1^ 

Craftsmen 

Carpenters 
Electricians 
Foremen,  NEC 
Machinists 

Mechanics  and  repairmen 
Plumbers  and  pipe  fitters 
Toolmakers  and  die  makers 
All  other  craftsmen,  foremen  and 
kindred  workers 

Operatives 

Assemblers 

Checkers,  examiners  and  inspectors  — 
manuf  a ctu  r ing 
Delivery  and  routemen 
Filers,  grinders  and  polishers  — metal 
Truck  and  tractor  drivers 
All  other  operatives  and  kindred  workers 


Sales 
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TABLE  2.  OCCUPATIONS  TO  BE  STUDIED  DURING 
PHASE  II  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  MAN- 
POWER STUDY 

Professional,  technical  and  kindred  workers 

Draftsmen 

Engineers,  technical 

Aeronautical 

Civil 

Electrical 

Industrial 

Mechanical 

Personnel  and  labor  relations  workers 
Physicians  and  surgeons 
Professors  and  instructors  (college) 

Technicians,  medical  and  dental 
Technicians,  electrical  and  electronic 

Electronic  technicians,  D.  O.  T.  0-67.110 
Technicians,  other  engineers  and  physical  scientists 
Managers,  officials  and  proprietors  (except  farm) 
Purchasing  agents  and  buyers 
Clerical  and  kindred  workers 
Stock  clerks  and  storekeepers 
Sales  workers 

Insurance  agents,  brokers  and  underwriters 
Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers 
Numerical  control  machine  tool  operators 
Engine  lathe  operators  I - D.  O.  T.  4-78.  Oil 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

Operatives  - fabricated  metal  industries 
Service,  except  private  household 
Hairdressers  and  cosmetologists 
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planners  concerned  with  planning  for  the  requirements  which  will  be  placed  upon  the 
educational  system  as  a result  of  changes  in  the  types  of  labor  demanded  by  the  indus- 
tries of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

In  order  to  serve  these  audiences,  the  report  is  organized  as  follows:  First,  a 
discussion  of  the  general  framework  of  analysis  is  presented,  which  includes  an  outline 
of  the  methodology  and  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  study.  In  the  second  section,  the 
report  considers  the  long-term  economic  outlook  for  the  nation  and  for  the  state  of 
Michigan.  The  third  section  is  concerned  with  the  demand  for  labor  represented  by  the 
occupations  selected  for  analysis.  The  final  two  sections  describe  the  relationships 
between  supply  and  demand  and  the  record  of  the  economic  and  labor  force  developments 
since  I960  as  they  are  described  by  the  data  currently  available.  The  shorter  term 
outlook  for  1967  is  discussed  within  the  context  of  recent  trends  and  the  longer  term 
perspective. 


1 

I 

“ METHODOLOGICAL  FRAMEWORK 


a 

I. 


The  methodology  used  in  developing  projections  of  the  characteristics  of 
Michigan's  labor  force  for  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  focuses  on  use  of  a detailed 
matrix  of  the  occupational  profiles  of  individual  industrial  sectors  of  the  economy.  The 
purpose  of  this  analysis  of  labor  force  characteristics  is  to  identify  the  types  of  man- 
power requirements  which  will  be  associated  with  the  economic  growth  of  Michigan.  In 
particular,  the  occupation-by- industry  matrix  provides  a summary  of  the  expected  m- 
fljuence  of  technological  changes  in  the  processes  used  to  produce  the  output  of  individual 
economic  sectors. 

Emphasis  on  occupations  is  of  great  significance,  since  the  policy  makers  in  the 
educational  systems  must  determine  where  emphasis  will  be  placed  in  curricula  and  in 
the  varied  types  of  educational  institutions  (technical  institutes,  community  colleges, 
_universities,  post-graduate  programs,  etc.).  Additionally,  the  specific  projections 
of  labor  force  requirements  associated  with  major  occupational  categories  provide  a 
useful  general  framework  for  guidance  and  counselling  of  young  adults  planning  their 
individual  contribution  to  the  economy. 


The  Socio-Economic  Labor  Force  Model 


The  labor  force  analysis  which  is  used  in  Battelle's  Socio-Economic  Model  es- 
sentially involves  a reconciliation  of  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor,  using  formal 
educational  attainment  as  the  equating  variable. 'I'  Battelle's  overall  Socio-Economic 
Model  involves  the  following  steps: 


|L 

t 


is  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  skill -acquisition  process  involves  many  dimensions  in  addition  to  formal  educational 
attainment.  However,  a study  of  skill  acquisition  conducted  in  April  1963  revealed  that  "educational  attainment  is  the  key 
to  the  extent  of  vocational  training:  the  more  education,  the  more  formal  training."  - Source:  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 

D.  C. , 1964,  p.  66. 


er|c 


i 
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(1)  A detailed  projection  of  future  demand-!*  for  employees  by  occupation 
and  by  industry  yielding,  for  example,  estimates  of  the  future  demand 
for  professional  and  technical  employees,  for  clerical  employees,  etc.  ; 
future  demand  for  employees  with  a college  education,  with  a high 
school  education,  etc.  ; and  future  demand  for  employees  of  all  types  in 
manufacturing,  communications,  transportation,  etc. 

(2)  A detailed  projection  of  the  future  level  of  educational  attainment  of  the 
population,  by  age  and  sex,  and  derivations  from  this  projection  of  the 
future  levels  of  educational  attainment  of  the  labor  force. 

(3)  A reconciliation  of  the  projected  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  labor, 

in  terms  of  educational  attainment,  yielding  a profile  of  future  employ- 
ment by  occupation  and  educational  attainment. 

(4)  A projection  of  future  average  incomes  of  people  employed  in  various 
occupations,  and  people  having  various  levels  of  educational  attainment. 

(5)  Determination  of  the  future  composition  and  level  of  consumer  purchases 
of  goods  and  services  through  application  of  information  on  the  rela- 
tionship betv/een  consumer  spending  patterns  and  income,  occupation  and 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

(6)  Conversion  of  the  projected  future  composition  of  consumer  purchases 
to  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  by  industry. 

The  labor  force  analysis  for  Michigan  (which  is  the  subject  of  this  report)  primarily 
involves  Steps  1 through  3. 


Inputs  to  Battelle's  Socio-Economic  Model 


The  Socio-Economic  Model  is  designed  to  independently  consider  the  demand  for 
and  supply  of  la'bor  in  a specified  time  period  and  region.  For  purposes  of  the  following 
discussion  the  matrices  will  be  related  to  the  state  of  Michigan  for  the  year  1980.  As 
a part  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  this  analysis  will  also  be  conducted  for  the 
Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Counties) 
and  for  the  years  1967,  1970,  and  1975.  The  supply  and  demand  analysis  will  be  con- 
sidered below. 


^ * 


Supply  Analysis.  The  supply  analysis  has  three  inputs  (see  Figure  1): 

(1)  A projected  population  distribution  by  age  and  sex. 
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(2)  Projected  educational  attainment  for  the  population  of  labor  force  age 

(3)  Labor  force  participation  rates  for  each  age  group  by  level  of 
educational  attainment. 


*The  term  "future  demand"  as  used  in  this  report  can  be  defined  as  the  total  number  of  workers  expected  to  be  employed  in  a 
specific  occupation  and  industrial  activity  in  the  projected  time  period.  The  growth  patterns  should  be  viewed  on  a ' net"  basis, 
and,  as  such,  do  not  include  those  demand  elements  stemming  from  replacement  requirements  occasioned  by  death,  retirement, 
withdrawal  from  the  labor  force,  interstate  mobility,  or  worker  movements  between  occupations  and  industries. 
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NOTE:  THIS  IS  A SCHEMATIC  REPRESENTION 
OF  THE  STEPS  INVOLVED  IN  BATTELLE’S 
SOCID-ECONOMIC  MODEL.  CALCULATIONS  ARE 
ACCOMPLISHED  ON  A CELL-BY-CELL  BASIS. 


FIGURE  1.  BATTELLE'S  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  MODEL 

An  Outline  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Supply  of  Labor 

Sources:  Matrix  C - see  pages  12  and  14 
Matrix  D - see  page  12 
Matrix  F - see  page  19 
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Population  projection  generally  considers  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  patterns 
of  inter-regional  migration.  Battelle’s  Socio-Economic  group  has  developed  a model 
for  relating  natural  increase,  relative  unemployment  rate,  and  migration  patterns. 

This  model  essentially  provides  a feedback  between  projected  population  levels  and 
projected  employment  levels.  In  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  population  levels  were 
initially  derived  by  an  independent  demographic  analysis  conducted  by  Professor  David 
Goldberg  of  Michigan  University.  Goldberg  provided  estimates  of  Michigan's  population 
by  five-year  age  groups.'!^  His  data  were  broken  into  male  and  female  components  on 
the  basis  of  relationships  measured  in  the  I960  U.  S.  Census  of  Population. 

The  industrial  employment  outlook  for  the  1970's,  which  is  a part  of  the  demand 
analysis,  resulted  in  a requirement  for  labor  which  exceeded  the  demographic  projec- 
tions of  Goldberg.  As  a result,  the  population  was  increased  by  325,  000  in  1980,  yield- 
ing the  population  projections  reported  in  Table  3.  These  projections  assume  a modest 
immigration  during  the  study  period.  Goldberg  assumed  zero  net  migration  by  1980. 

The  population  in  each  age- sex  group  is  proportional  to  the  results  obtained  by  Goldberg 
and  the  male-female  analysis  described  earlier. 


Projections  of  educational  attainment  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  data  pre- 
sented in  the  U.  S.  Census  pf  Population  for  Michigan  in  1950  and  I960.  The  educational - 
attainment  matrix  is  projected  by  analyzing  past  trends  in  the  levels  of  educational 
attainment  achieved  by  specific  age- sex  groups  of  the  population.  The  projections  are 
concerned  with  the  expected  educational  attainment  to  be  achieved  by  those  persons  who 
are  still  in  or  will  be  in  the  educational  stream  throughout  the  projection  period. 

Projections  are  the  result  of  incorporating  three  sets  of  data.  The  first  set  con- 
cerns the  increased  educational  attainment  achieved  by  a specific  age- cohort. For 
example,  analysis  of  the  1950  and  I960  census  permits  one  to  follow  those  persons  age 
25-29  in  1950,  since  this  group  is  35-39  in  I960.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  persons  aged 
25-29  in  1950  have  largely  completed  their  formal  education,  tlxe  data  do  reveal  a modest 
improvement  in  these  older  age-cohorts. 

The  second  set  of  data  relates  to  comparison  of  persons  aged  25-29  (and  other 
age  grour.s)  in  1950  and  1 960. The  higher  educational  attainment  demonstrated  by 
the  25  to  29- year-olds  in  I960  reflects  the  changing  conditions  in  the  educational 
system.  These  changing  conditions  are  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  improved 
school  retention  rates  (or  decreasing  dropout  rates).  Improvements  achieved  during  the 
1950-60  decade  are  assumed  to  represent  the  order  of  magnitude  of  improvement  which 
can  be  achieved  during  the  projection  period. 


One  constraint  on  this  improvement,  of  course,  is  the  increasing  difficulty  as- 
sociated with  reduction  of  the  dropout  rate  as  a higher  proportion  of  the  population  stays 
in  school.  Thus,  the  third  set  of  data  required  relates  to  the  proportion  of  each  age- 
group  remaining  in  school.  These  data  are  also  found  in  the  Census.  It  should 

be  emphasized  that  the  projection  of  increased  holding  power  on  behalf  of  the  education 


♦Goldberg,  David,  "Population  Projections,  Michigan;  1960-1980",  M.E.S.C.  Conference,  Kalamazoo,  July  30,  1965; 
Department  of  Economic  Expansion,  Stevens  T.  Mason  Building,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

♦♦I960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Table  94,  p.  363. 

♦♦*(1950)  1950  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  11,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  22,  Michigan,  Tables  64  and  65, 
pp.  195-201, 

(196.0)1960  Census  of  Population,  V-ol.  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Table  103,  p*  394. 
♦♦♦♦Ibid. , Vol.  1,  p.  391. 

♦♦♦♦♦Ibid.,  Vol.  1,  p.  382. 
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system  is  closely  related  to  one's  judgment  concerning  educational  policy,  especially  : 

as  the  various  types  of  programs  offered  relate  to  the  aptitudes  of  the  population  and  ^ 

the  levels  of  motivation  associated  with  future  generations.  In  general,  the  projections 
developed  for  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  were  based  on  an  extension  of  past  trends  ■ 

combined  with  the  assumption  that  educational  policy  and  social  attitudes  would  encourage  ^ 
increased  participation  by  young  adults  in  post-high  school,  subbaccalaureate  educa-  ? 

tional  programs.  The  educational-attainment  profiles  of  males  and  females  in  I960  is 
reported  in  Tables  4 and  5.  Battelle's  projected  profiles  for  males  and  females  in  1980  * ; 

are  presented  in  Tables  6 and  7. 

In  order  to  project  the  labor  force  which  will  be  available,  it  is  necessary  to  con-  ^ 

sider  the  proportion  of  each  age- sex- educational  attainment  cell  (see  Matrix  F)  which  ; 

will  be  in  the  labor  force.  Labor  force  participation  rate  data  are  limited.  Therefore, 
two  approaches  were  used  and  cross-checked.  " 

J 

2, 

Labor  force  participation  rates  for  Michigan  were  related  to  labor-force  partici- 
pation  rates  for  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projections  for  labor  force  ^ 
participation  rates  by  age  and  sex  were  paralleled  in  order  to  project  labor  force  partici- 
pation rates  for  Michigan  by  age  and  sex.  These  aggregate  participation  rates  were  i 

applied  to  Goldberg's  projected  population.  The  result  of  these  calculations  served  as  ' 

control  totals  for  projecting  labor  force.  A special  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  : 

which  measured  labor  force  participation  rates  by  age,  sex,  and  educational  attainment  j 
served  as  the  beginning  framework  for  projecting  the  labor  force  in  the  Socio-Economic 
Model, These  rates  were  adjusted  to  reflect  the  expected  increased  participation  in  ^ 

school  as  well  as  in  the  labor  force.  Since  the  general  pattez'n  of  the  relationship  between  ^ 
educational  attainment  and  labor  force  participation  rates  is  identified  with  a rising  level  j 
of  participation  at  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment,  the  total  labor  force  projected  : 

is  larger  than  that  which  might  be  expected  purely  on  the  basis  of  a specific  projection,  ^ 

The  cell-by-cell  rates  were  adjusted  proportionately  so  that  the  result  of  labor  force  ^ 

participation  by  age  equalled  the  control  total  mentioned  previously.  The  estimates  of  ^ 

labor  force  participation  by  age  which  result  are  presented  in  Table  8.  j 

The  combination  of  projected  age  structure,  projected  educational  attainment,  and  = 
projected  labor  force  participation  rate  by  educational  attainment  is  sufficient  to  generate  | 
the  first  one-half  of  the  model  (Section  A).  Reference  to  Figure  1 will  clearly  show  the  | 
mathematical  operation  involved  in  applying  the  input  matrices  to  yield  a projected  labor 
force  by  educational  attainment.  The  projected  educational  attainment  by  age  group  is  j 

shown  as  Matrix  C.  Matrix  C contains  a distribution  for  each  age  group  which  describes  ! 

the  projected  educational  attainment  that  age  group  is  expected  to  receive  in  1980.  When  j 

these  percentages  are  multiplied  with  the  projected  population  in  each  age  group  | 

(Matrix  D),  the  result  is  Matrix  E,  which  contains  the  projected  number  of  persons  in  j 

each  age  group  having  attained  the  specified  level  of  education.  The  schematic  pre-  ; 

sentation  of  Figure  1 is  a simplified  statement,  since  it  does  not  show  that  calculations 
are  actually  made  for  the  male  population,  the  female  population,  and  then  the  total 
population.  • 

Since  labor  force  participation  rates  by  level  of  educational  attainment  and  age  are  j 
uniquely  specified  for  each  cell,  a separate  rate  is  shown  for  each  age  group  at  each  ^ 


♦Working  Paper  Number  Two. 

♦♦U.  S.  Department  ortabor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No,  30,  "Educational  Attainment  of  Workers 
March,  1962",  Table  E,  p,  A -9, 


TABLE  4.  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY 
MALES  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  BY  AGE,  MICHIGAN,  I960 


Elementary  School 

High  School 

College 

Age 

0-7 

8 

1-3 

-4 

1-3 

4+ 

14-19 

14.  80 

19.  36 

51.  51 

11. 47 

2.  86 

0.  00 

20-24 

5.  40 

6.  87 

24.  14 

37.  19 

20.  46 

5.  94 

25-29 

7.  15 

9.  40 

23.  82 

34.  69 

11. 95 

12.99 

30-34 

9.  26 

12.  52 

26.  34 

28.  94 

9.95 

12.  99 

35-39 

10.  00 

14.  17 

24.  79 

30.  15 

9.  44 

11.45 

40-44 

11. 82 

17.  38 

25.  34 

29.  05 

8.  29 

8.  12 

45-49 

16.  01 

20.  79 

24.  99 

23.  39 

7.  76 

7.  06 

50-54 

19.  84 

25.  19 

23.  85 

16.  37 

7.  52 

7.  23 

55-59 

26.  72 

29.  71 

18.  83 

12.  47 

6.  17 

6.  10 

60-64 

32.  25 

31.  07 

16.  11 

10.  36 

5.42 

4.  79 

65  and 

45.  87 

28.  57 

10.  95 

7.  26 

4.  01 

3.34 

over 

Source;  1960  Census  of  Population, 

Vol.  IChar. 

of  the  Pop.,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Tables  101,  102,  and  103. 

TABLE  5. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY 

FEMALES  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER, 

BY  AGE, 

MICHIGAN,  I960 

Elementary  School 

High  School 

College 

Age 

0-7 

8 

1-3 

4 

1-3 

4+ 

14-19 

9.  95 

17.  44 

52.  99 

l6.  56 

3.  05 

0.01 

20-24 

3.  25 

4.  49 

23.  84 

48.  15 

15.  83 

4.44 

25-29 

4.  39 

6.  61 

24.  57 

47.  38 

10.  26 

6.  79 

30-34 

5.  82 

9.  32 

25.65 

43.  89 

9.  17 

6.  15 

35-39 

6.  71 

12.  13 

24.  75 

42.  36 

8.  90 

5.  15 

40-44 

8.  63 

15.  6l 

26.  63 

36.  18 

7.  86 

5.  09 

45-49 

12.  16 

19.  36 

26.  99 

27.  69 

8.  28 

5.  52 

50-54 

16.  15 

23.  24 

24.  85 

20.  53 

9.  05 

6.  18 

55-59 

22.  32 

27.  20 

20.  14 

16.  32 

8.  50 

5.  52 

60-64 

28.  38 

30.  11 

16.  72 

13.  67 

7.  16 

3.  96 

65  and 

37.  48 

29.94 

13.  63 

10.  79 

5.  40 

2.  76 

over 

Source;  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  1 Char,  of  the  Pop. , Part  24,  Michigan,  Tables  101,  102,  and  103, 


TABLE  6.  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY 
MALES  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  BY  AGE,  MICHIGAN,  1980 


Age 

Elementary  School 

High  School 

College 

0-7 

8 

1-3 

4 

1-3 

4+ 

14-19 

12.  80 

18.  40 

49.  39 

13.  60 

5.  80 

0.  01 

20-24 

4.  20 

4.  10 

20.  30 

37.  20 

25.  60 

8.  60 

25-29 

4.  32 

4.  55 

20.  22 

36.  00 

16.  91 

18.  op 

30-34 

4.  35 

4.  90 

21.40 

35.  50 

15.  20 

18.  65 

35-39 

4.  67 

5.  74 

22.  16 

35.  40 

14.  03 

18.  00 

40-44 

5.  20 

6.  70 

23.  00 

35.  32 

13.  20 

16.  58 

45-49 

7.  12 

9.  40 

23. 32 

34.  70 

11.  80 

13.  66 

50-54 

9.  26 

12.  52 

26.  34 

28.  94 

9.95 

12.  99 

55-59 

10.  00 

14.  17 

24.  79 

30.  15 

9.  44 

11.45 

60-64 

11.  82 

17.  38 

25.  34 

29.  05 

8.  29 

8.  12 

65  and 

26.  72 

29.  71 

18.  83 

12.  47 

6.  17 

6.  10 

over 

Source: 

Battelle  estimates. 

TABLE  7. 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY 
FEMALES  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER,  BY  AGE,  MICHIGAN,  1980 

Age 

Elementary  School 

High  School 

College 

0-7 

8 

1-3 

4 

1-3 

4+ 

14-19 

9.  90 

16.  80 

48.  79 

18.  60 

5.90 

0.  01 

20-24 

2.  20 

2.  60 

21.  80 

44.  30 

21.  70 

7.  40 

25-29 

2.  29 

3.  20 

22.  50 

48.  51 

14.  60 

8.  90 

30-34 

2.  40 

3. 40 

22.  60 

49.  10 

14.  20 

8.  30 

35-39 

2.  53 

3.  61 

23.  15 

50.  40 

13.  09 

7.  22 

40-44 

3.  24 

4.  48 

23.  84 

48.  17 

13.  08 

7.  19 

45-49 

4.  39 

6.  6l 

24.  57 

47.  38 

10.  26 

6.  79 

50-54 

5.  82 

9.  32 

25.  65 

43.  89 

9.  17 

6.  15 

55-59 

6.  71 

12.  13 

24.  75 

42.  36 

8.  90 

5.  15 

60-64 

8.  63 

15.  61 

26.  63 

36.  18 

7.  86 

5.  09 

65  and 

22.  32 

27.  20 

20.  14 

16.  32 

8.  50 

5.  52 

over 

' 

Source;  Battelle  estimates. 


TABLE  8.  LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATES  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  MICHIGAN: 
I960,  1970,  1975,  AND  1980 


Age  Group 

I960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

14-19 

32.  0 

31.8 

30.  7 . 

29.  2 

20-24 

63.  8 

66.  2 

65.  6 

65.  0 

25-29 

62.  4 

65.  4 

66.  7 

68.  0 

30-34 

63.  6 

65.  6 

66.  2 

67.  4 

35-39 

66.  0 

70.  7 

70.  8 

70.  9 

40-44 

68.  4 

70.  7 

71.  3 

71.  9 

45-49 

69-  4 

73.  7 

74.  1 

74.  5 

50-54 

69.  6 

73.  9 

74.  0 

74.  2 

55-59 

64.  8 

70.  8 

70.  2 

69.  6 

60-64 

52.  9 

54.  4 

55.  0 

55.  6 

65-75 

21.  1 

17.  2 

15.  9 

14.  6 

75  and  over 

7.  4 

8.  6 

8.  5 

8.  4 

TOTAL  14  and  over 

55.  0 

55.  5 

55.  3 

55.  8 

Sources-  a960'i  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Table  17,  pp.  24-46. 

(1970-1980)  Battelle  estimates. 


level  of  educational  attainment  in  Matrix  F.  Multiplication  of  these  participation  rates 
times  the  total  number  of  people  in  the  specified  cell  yields  the  number  of  people  in  the 
labor  force  by  age  and  educational  attainment  (Matrix  G).  For  simplified  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  total  supply  and  total  demand^  it  is  useful  to  summarize  the 
total  labor  force  in  terms  of  educational  attainment.  This  operation  yields  Matrix  H 
which  is  simply  the  summation  of  all  age  groups  for  each  level  of  educational  attainment. 


The  Demand  Side.  The  demand  analysis  (see  Figure  2)  has  three  inputs: 

(1)  Projected  total  employment  for  each  industry  sector 

(2)  Projected  distribution  of  occupations  within  each  sector  and 

(3)  Projected  educational  attainment  which  will  be  required  by  each 
occupation. 

Projections  of  industry  employment  level  may  be  developed  through  a variety  of 
techniques.  These  include  econometric  analysis  of  historical  trends,  projections  of 
employment  levels  in  key  industries  based  upon  surveys,  analysis  and  projection  of 
relationships  between  a region  and  the  national  economy  (assuming  projections  for  the 
national  economy  are  readily  available),  extrapolation  of  historical  employment  trends 
and  other  similar  techniques.  Generally,  projections  of- employment  by  industry  sector 
must  be  based  upon  a.ssumptions  concerning  the  world  political  situation,  and  govern- 
ment policies  relative  to  social  problems  such  as  unemployment,  poverty,  and  educa- 
tion; technological  changes  as  these  are  reflected  in  new  products  which  shift  demand 
from  one  economic  sector  to  another  and  in  new  processes  which  affect  the  level  of  pro- 
ductivity associated  with  the  production  of  a given  output  level.  Short-term  projections 
of  industry  structure  must  additionally  take  into  account  the  fluctuations  normally  as- 
sociated with  the  business  cycle. 

Indus  try- employment  projections  developed  for  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study 
resulted  from  a combination  of  the  above  techniques.  The  major  emphasis,  however, 
was  placed  upon  a detailed  analysis  of  key  manufacturing  industries  and  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  relationship  between  Michigan  and  the  U.  S.  economy,  especially  as  the 
U.  S.  economy  was  projected  to  develop  in  1975.  Battelle's  projections  of  the  U.  S. 
economy  in  1975  have  been  developed  as  a result  of  five  years  of  study.  Of  special 
influence  was  the  general  economic  outlook  developed  in  Battelle’s  Aids  to  Corporate 
Thinking  program.  This  study  included  a detailed  projection  of  252  socio-economic 
classes  (a  socio-economic  class  is  made  up  of  households  sharing  common  characteris- 
tics in  terms  of  the  occupation  of  the  household  head,  the  income  level  received  by  the 
household,  and  educational  attainment  of  the  household  head). 

The  details  of  Battelle's  industry- employment  projections  for  Michigan  will  be 
presented  later  in  this  report;  therefore,  additional  discussion  of  this  point  will  not  be 
included  in  this  discussion  of  the  methodological  framework.  Table  9 provides  a sum- 
mary of  the  industrial  employment  growth  patterns. 

The  central  matrix  in  the  labor  force  characteristics  portion  of  Battelle's  Socio- 
Economic  Model  is  the  occupation-by- industry  matrix  (Matrix  K).  A matrix  describing 
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NOTE:  THIS  IS  A SCHEMATIC  REPRESENTION 
OF  THE  STEPS  INVOLVED  IN  BATTELLE’S 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  MODEL.  CALCULATIONS  ARE 
ACCOMPLISHED  ON  A CELL-BY-CELL  BASIS. 
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FIGURE  2.  BATTELLE'S  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  MODEL 

An  Outline  of  the  Analysis  of  the  Demand  for  Labor 

Sources:  Matrix  K - see  page  29 

Matrix  L - see  pages  27  and  62  through  96 
Matrix  O - see  page  30 
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TABLE  9.  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  COMPUTED  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  CHANGE 
MICHIGAN,  1960-80  ’ 


Category 


Thousands  Employed 
I960  1980 


Annual  Rate 
of  Change 
1960-80 


Agriculture,  forestry,  & fisheries 

93.  7 

55.  0 

-2.  6 

Mining 

15.  3 

11.0 

-1.  6 

Construction 

125.  6 

181. 0 

1.8 

Manufacturing 

1035.  9 

1150.  0 

0.  5 

Durable  goods 

818.  4 

968.  2 

0.  8 

Primary  metal  industries 

71.  7 

101.  3 

1.  7 

Fab.  mtl.  Ind.  (including  not  specified  metals) 

91. 8 

108.  0 

0.  8 

Machinery,  exc.  electrical 

147.  1 

156.  0 

0.  3 

Electrical  machinery  equipment  & supplies 

31.  7 

36.  9 

0.  7 

Motor  vehicles  and  motor-vehicle  equipment 

377.  2 

473.  5 

1.  1- 

Other  durables 

98.  9 

92.  5 

-0.  4 

Nondurable  goods-'' 

217.  5 

181. 8 

-0.  9 

Food  & kindred  products 

62.  4 

53.  5 

-0.  8 

Chemicals  & allied  products 

40.  9' 

33.  5 

-1.0 

Petroleum  & coal  products 

3.  5 

2.  4 

-1.9 

Other  nondurables'l' 

110.  7 

92.4 

-0.  9 

Transportation,  communications,  and  utilities  & sanitation  services 

155.  6 

188.  0 

0.  9 

Wholesale  trade 

80.  7 

124.  0 

2.  2 

Retail  trade 

403.  3 

586.  0 

1.  9 

Food  & dairy  product  stores 

74.  1 

78.  5 

0.  2 

, Gen.  merchandise  retailing 

54.  0 

90.  0 

2.  6 

Motor  vehicle  & accsory  retailing 

35.  2 

65.  0 

3.  1 

Gasoline  service  stations 

28.  3 

44.  0 

2.  2 

Eating  & drinking  places 

74.  4 

105.  0 

1.7 

Other  retail  trade 

137.  3 

203.  5 

2.  0 

Finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

89.  6 

168.  0 

3.  2 

Banking  & credit  agencies 

34.8 

77.  0 

4.  1 

Insurance 

34.  2 

65.  0 

3.  2 

Other  finance,  insurance,  & real  estate 

20.  6 

26.  0 

1.  2 

Business  and  repair  services 

61.  3 

89.  0 

1.  9 

Personal  services 

134.  0 

187.  0 

1.  7 

Entertainment  & recreation  service 

17.  7 

32.  0 

3.  0 

Professional  & related  services 

329.  9 

872.  0 

5.  0 

Medical  & other  health  service  (including  hospitilization) 

117.  7 

287.  3 

4.  5 

Educational  services 

152.  0 

406.  4 

5.  0 

Private 

29.  1 

63.  1 

3.  9 

Government 

122.  9 

343.  3 

5.  3 

Other  professional  and  related  services 

60.  2 

178.  3 

5.  6 

Public  administration 

94.  8 

178.  0 

3.  2 

Industry  not  reported 

89.  6 

1 15.  0 

1.  3 

Total  employment 

2726.  9 

3936.  0 

1.  9 

er|c 


Includes  Not  Specified  Manufacturing. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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a limited  number  of  occupations  and  industries  is  available  in  published  U.  S.  census 
materials.*  A comprehensive  matrix  is  available  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  U.  S.  Census 
Occupation  by  Industry  Subject  Report.** 

In  order  to  provide  a detailed  data  framework  for  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study, 
a special  tabulation  of  the  I960  Census  of  Population  in  Michigan  was  developed  using 
the  25  percent  sample  data  base.  This  special  tabulation  was  designed  to  provide  greater 
cross-sectional  detail  than  is  reported  in  the  published  Census  reports.  The  number  of 
occupations  considered  was  increased  from  42  to  97.  For  selected  cells  in  the 
occupation-by- industry  matrix,  tabulations  of  educational  attainment  and  age,  simul- 
taneously considered,  were  obtained.  These  data  were  utilized  in  evaluating  expected 
retirement  patterns  and  recent  trends  in  upgrading  educational  attainment  associated 
with  specified  occupational  classifications.  Slightly  more  than  21,  000  cells  of  data  were 
developed. 

The  framework  provided  by  the  detailed  special  tabulation  is  limited,  since  it 
represents  a single  point  in  time.  Trends  in  the  occupational  composition  of  specific 
industries  were  identified  on  the  basis  of  U,  S.  data  and  the  trends  represented  by  the 
11  major  occupational  classifications.***  The  actual  projections  of  the  composition  of 
employment  within  each  industry  sector  for  Michigan  in  1980  which  were  developed  by 
examining  these  historic  trends  at  the  national  level  and  within  the  major  classifications 
in  Michigan  were  modified  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  technological  changes  in  the 
processes  and/or  in  the  anticipated  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  individual  indus- 
tries. These  assumptions  and  judgments  are  discussed  later  in  this  report.  The  result 
of  the  projections  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a percentage  share  of  industrial  employment 
associated  with  each  of  the  detailed  occupational  classifications  and  subtotals  thereof. 

For  illustrative  purposes  Construction  and  Business  and  Repair  Services  are  compared 
in  Table  10. 

The  educational  attainment  associated  with  individual  occupations  is  projected  on 
the  basis  of  trends  evident  in  comparison  of  younger  workers  with  older  workers  in 
I960  (employed  in  the  same  occupation).  Additionally,  adjustments  were  made  in 
selected  cases  where  the  historic  relationship  of  educational  attainment  appeared  to 
represent  imbalances  in  the  supply  condition.  In  other  words,  the  educational  attainment 
profile  in  I960  for  selected  occupations  may  simply  represent  the  fact  that  an  ample 
supply  of  persons  with  12  years  of  schooling  was  available  rather  than  a requirement  of 
the  job  function  that  persons  in  the  occupation  must  have  12  years  of  formal  education. 


The  occupation-by-industry  matrix  (Matrix  K)  describes  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployment in  each  industry  which  will  be  associated  with  each  occupational  classifica- 
tion. For  example,  this  matrix  shows  that  in  I960  for  Michigan  professional  and 
technical  workers  are  4,  7 percent  of  employment  in  primary  metals,  craftsmen  are 
29.  6 percent,  engineers  are  1,  7 percent,  and  mechanics  and  repairmen  are  3.  8 percent. 


*1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Table  125,  p.  555. 

**1960  Census  of  Population,  Subject  Reports  PC  (2)  - 7C,  Occupation  by  Industry,  Table  2,  p.  7. 

***These  major  classifications  are:  professional  and  technical;  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors;  clerical;  sales;  craftsmen; 
operatives;  provate  household  workers;  service;  laborers;  farm  laborers;  farm  managers. 
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TABLE  10.  ILLUSTRATIVE  OCCUPATION  BY  INDUSTRY  PROFILES  - 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  BUSINESS  AND  REPAIR  SERVICES, 
MICHIGAN,  I960  AND  1980 


Construction 

Business  and 
Repair  Services 

Occupation 

1960 

1980 

1960 

1980 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 
workers 

5.  08  % 

9.  12% 

7.  19  % 

8.  80  % 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

__ 

-- 

__ 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors, 
except  farm 

10.  67 

< 

14.  14 

11.  54 

13.  70 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

5.  20 

6.  31 

17.  71 

28.  40 

Sales  workers 

. 0.  51 

0.  64 

3.  68 

3.  70 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

54.  03 

40.  29 

33.  60 

22.  20 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

9.  24 

10.  18 

12.  71 

11.  00 

Private  household  workers 

__ 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

0.  54 

0.  59 

6.  71 

7.  90 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 

-- 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine 

14.  03 

17.  81 

5 . 86 

4.  30 

Occupation  not  reported 

0.  70 

0.  92 

1.  00 

— 

Total 

100.  00  % 

100.  00% 

100. 00  % 

100. 00  % 

Sources:  1960  Census  of  Population,  Volume  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population, 

Part  24,  Michigan, 

Table  25. 

1980:  Battelle  projections. 
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The  projected  employment  levels  for  each  industry  are  shown  as  Matrix  L (which 
is  the  same  as  Table  9).  The  distribution  of  the  total  employment  in  an  individual 
industry  which  is  described,  on  a percentage  basis,  by  Matrix  K,  is  multiplied  against 
Matrix  Jb.  The  result  is  Matrix  M which  describes  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
industry  employed  in  each  occupation.  A summation  of  employment  in  each  occupation 
across  all  industries  yields  Matrix  N,  total  employment  by  occupation. 

The  educational  attainment  data  for  Matrix  O are  described  on  the  same  basis  as 
educational  attainment  is  represented  in  Matrix  C.  In  other  words,  this  matrix 
describes  the  proportion  of  each  occupation  having  attained  the  various  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment,  such  as  12  years,  13  to  15  years,  16  years,  etc.  A multiplication  of 
Matrix  O times  the  total  number  of  persons  in  each  occupation  yields  a description  of 
the  labor  force  in  terms  of  the  number  of  workers  in  each  occupation  having  attained 
specified  levels  of  educational  attainment. 

When  the  above  analysis  is  accomplished  solely  in  terms  of  the  expected  occupa- 
tional profile  of  the  specified  industries  and  in  terms  of  the  formal  educational  attain- 
ment required,  the  result  obtained  is  a demand  for  workers  by  level  of  educational 
attainment. 


Reconciliation  of  Supply  and  Demand.  A mechanical  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand  is  achieved  in  Matrices  Q,  J,  and  R (see  Figure  3).  The  basic  assumption  of 
this  mechanical  interaction  is  that  shortages  of  supply  will  be  allocated  to  individual 
occupations  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  demand,  at  each  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment, As  a practical  matter,  this  purely  mechanical  result  is  unrealistic,  since  the 
labor  market  operates  to  provide  substitutions  in  the  labor  force  when  the  ideal  demand 
situation  cannot  be  achieved.  For  example,  a shortage  of  engineers  may  be  set  by  sub- 
stituting a higher  proportion  of  technicians  than  previous  experience  would  have  indi- 
cated, To  cite  another  case,  the  higher  salaries  offered  to  professional  and  technical 
workers  in  short  supply  may  attract  college  graduates  from  clerical  and  sales  occupa- 
tions with  the  result  that  these  latter  occupations  do  not  realize  a proportionate  share 
of  workers  having  attained  a college  degree. 

For  purposes  of  the  final  projections  associated  with  the  Michigan  Manpower 
Study,  selected  adjustments  were  made  in  both  the  supply  sectoi  of  the  model  (Sector  A) 
and  the  demand  sector  (Sector  B)  so  that  the  mechanical  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand  actually  describe  the  result  of  substitutions  such  as  those  described  above.  The 
next  section  presents,  in  succinct  form,  description  of  the  mathematical  program 
involved  in  the  labor  force  analysis  of  Battelle's  Socio-Economic  Model. 

Program  Description 

The  computer  program  for  Battelle's  Socio-Economic  Model  consists  of  three 
s.ubr.outines  ,and„one  c_ontr-,ol  .pr_o.gxam.  The  s,ubr_o.utines.  axe:. 
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(1)  Supply  Analysis  — Subroutine  and  Section  A (see  Figure  3) 
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FIGURE  3.  BATTELLE'S  SOCIO-ECONOMIC 


(2)  Demand  Analysis  — Subroutine  and  Section  B (see  Figure  3)  and 

(3)  Supply-Demand  Reconciliation  — Subroutine  and  Section  C (see 
Figure  3). 

The  control  program  simply  calls  in  the  appropriate  subroutines  as  specified  on 
a control  card,  with  the  following  options: 

(1)  Subroutines  A,  B,  and  C in  sequence 

(2)  Subroutines  A,  B in  sequence 

(3)  Subroutine  A only 

(4)  Subroutine  B alone  or  with  Subroutine  C,  with  data  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  calculated  by  Subroutine  A provided  by  card  input 

The  subroutines  are  completely  independent  of  the  control  program  in  that  each 
handles  its  own  input/ output  operations. 

Colored  blocks  in  Figure  3 indicate  input  values.  Subroutine  A reads  as  input  an 
"age  group  vs.  educational  attainment"  Matrix  C(i,  j),  with  specified  percentages,  to- 
gether with  an  "age  group"  column  Matrix  D(i);  performs  an  element  by  element  multi- 
plication C(i,  j)'I'D(i)  to  obtain  the  "age  groups  vs.  educational  attainment"  Matrix  E(i,  j), 
reads  in  the  "age  groups  vs.  labor  force  educational  attainment"  Matrix  F(i,  j),  obtains 
Matrix  G by  element  by  element  multiplication  E(i,  j)'I=F(i,  j),  then  forms  Matrix  H, 

n 

"educational  attainment  total",  such  that  each  element  H(j)  “ ^ ^ j)« 

i=l 

Subroutine  B similarly  reads  in  Matrix  K(i,  j),  "occupations  vs.  industry",  and 
Matrix  L(j),  "totals  vs.  industry",  computes  Matrix  M(i,  j)  = K(i,  j)^l'L(j),  "occupations 
vs,  industry",  forms  Matrix  N,  "occupations  total",  such  that  each  element 
n 

N(i)  = ^ M(i,  j),  reads  in  Matrix  0(i,  j)  "occupations  vs.  educational  attainment",  and 

j = l 

forms  Matrix  P(i,  j),  "occupations  vs.  educational  attainment  (demand  result)",  where 
P(i,j)  =N(i)^0(i,  j). 

Subroutine  C accepts  Matrix  P(i,  j)  from  Subroutine  B,  and  Matrix  H(j)  either  from 
cards  or  from  Subroutine  A,  converts  Matrix  P into  Matrix  Q(i,  j),  "occupations  vs. 
educational  attainment",  and  forms  Matrix  J,  "occupations  vs.  educational  attainment 
(supply  result)",  so  that  J(i,  j)  = Q(i,  j)-H(j),  and  finally  forms  Matrix  R,  "supply-demand 
result",  such  that  -each  element  -of  R(4,  j)-  is  the  result  of  -an  element  by  element  compari^ 
son  of  Matrices  P and  J,  with  the  smaller  being  placed  into  Matrix  R.  All  matrices  are 
output. 
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GENERAL  ASSUMPTIONS 


The  major  portion  of  this  report  is  concerned  with  the  secular  trend  in  economic 
growth  which  is  anticipated  for  the  state  of  Michigan  during  the  period  I960  through 
1980'*^.  In  order  to  develop  these  employment  estimates  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
several  assumptions  concerning  the  general  economic  environment  of  this  20- year  period. 

The  basic  assumptions  which  have  been  made  are  the  following.  During  this  20- 
year  period  it  is  assumed  that  there  will  be  no  major  economic  recession  which  will 
seriously  affect  the  long-term  growth  pattern  in  the  state  and  in  the  nation.  This  is  an 
assumption  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  will  be  implemented  to  generally  achieve  a 
relatively  full  employment  economy  ("relatively  full  employment"  is  defined  as  reported 
unemployment  rate  of  6 percent  of  the  total  labor  force  or  less). 

With  respect  to  the  international  political  situation  it  is  assumed  that  international 
political  tensions  will  persist,  but  that  no  major  military  efforts  will  be  undertaken.  In 
this  respect,  the  1965-1966  period,  with  the  military  buildups  of  the  Viet  Nam  crisis, 
represents  a deviation  from  the  normal  level  of  military  commitment  which  is  assumed 
for  the  study  period.  It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  context  that  even  the  buildups  for 
Viet  Nam  during  1965  resulted  in  a rather  modest  demand  upon  gross  national  product 
for  defense- related  activities.  Expressed  in  other  terms,  it  is  assumed. in  the  national 


TABLE  11.  AVERAGE  RATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELECTED 
TECHNOLOGICAL  INNOVATIONS(^) 


Factors  Influencing  the  Rate  of 
Technological  Development 

Incubation 

Period(^) 

(years) 

Commercial 

Development^^) 

(years) 

Total 

Development 

(years) 

TIME  PERIOD 

Early  20th  century  (1885-1919) 

30 

7 

37 

Post- World  War  I (1920-44)  . . 

16 

8 

24 

Post- World  War  II  (1945-64)  . . 

9 

5 

14 

TYPE  OF  MARKET  APPLICATION 
Consumer 

13 

7 

20 

Industrial 

28 

6 

34 

SOURCE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS 

Private  industry 

24 

7 

31 

Federal  Government 

12 

7 

19 

(a)  Based  on  study  of  20  major  innovations  whose  commercial  development  started  in  the  period  1885-1950. 

(b)  Begins  with  basic  discovery  and  establishment  of  technical  feasibility  and  ends  when  commercial  de\elopment  begins. 

(c)  Begins  with  recognition  of  commercial  potential  and  the  commitment  of  development  funds  to  reach  a reasonably  well 
defined  commercial  objective,  and  ends  when  the  innovation  is  introduced  as  a commercial  product  or  process. 

Source:  Frank  Lynn,  An  Investigation  of  the  Rate  of  Development  and  Diffusion  of  Technology  in  Our  Modern  Industrial 
Society?  as  reported  in  Technology  and  the  American  Economy  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology  Automation,  and  Economic  Progress,  Volume  1,  February,  1966  (U.  S.  G.  P.  0. , 0-788-561, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402). 


*The  analysis  of  1967,  which  is  included  near  the  end  of  this  report,  is  an  exception  to  this  general  statement. 
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and  state  projections  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  this  report  that  military  requirements 
will  account  for  a generally  decreasing  proportion  of  the  gross  national  product  during 
the  coming  one-  and  one-half  decades. 

The  current  economic  environment  is  identified  with  considerable  concern  about 
price  inflation.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  projections  of  the  national  economy  have 
been  developed  in  terms  of  constant  prices.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  as- 
sumption that  there  will  not  be  inflation.  Rather,  the  analysis  of  this  report  has  been 
developed  in  real  terms  in  order  to  provide  a consistent  framework  for  evaluating  future 
economic  trends  within  the  context  of  educational  planning  and  labor  force  projections. 

Finally,  while  a portion  of  this  report  is  directly  concerned  with  technological 
changes  in  specific  industrial  areas,  it  is  important  to  specify  certain  assumptions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  technological  change  in  the  future.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  there 
will  be  no  legislative  programs  designed  to  restrict  technological  progress.  The  growth 
in  the  real  standard  of  living,  which  is  represented  by  the  national  economic  growth 
pattern  outlined  in  a later  section  of  this  report,  can  only  be  accomplished  if  productivity 
increases  are  encouraged  in  all  sectors  of  our  economy.  Second,  it  is  expected  that  the 
rate  of  technological  progress  will  not  dramatically  increase  (see  Table  11).  We  concur 
with  the  general  findings  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Automation  relative  to  the 
rate  of  technological  progress.'!' 

Our  study  of  the  evidence  has  impressed  us  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
basis  for  any  sweeping  pronouncements  about  the  speed  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress.  There  are,  however,  a few  measurable  aspects 
of  the  process  about  which  reasonable  statements  can  be  made.  Our  broad 
conclusion  is  that  the  pace  of  technological  change  has  increased  in  recent 
decades  cuid  may  increase  in  the  future,  but  a sharp  break  in  the  continuity 
of  technical  progress  has  not  occurred,  nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  in  the 
next  decade. 

There  appears  to  be  no  direct  method  of  measuring  the  rate  of  technological 
change  through  the  number  of  significant  innovations  or  their  economic 
effects.  Therefore,  indirect  measures  must  do.  The  most  useful  appear 
to  be  indexes  of  productivity  and  productivity  growth,  particularly  output 
per  man-hour  (the  volume  of  final  output  of  goods  and  services  produced 
in  a year  divided  by  the  number  of  man-hours  worked  in  the  year).  Output 
per  man-hour  is  not,  of  course,  a measure  of  technical  progress  alone. 

It  depends  also  upon  the  education,  skill,  and  health  of  workers  and 
managers  and  upon  the  plant  and  equipment  with  which  they  work.  . . . 

The  most  inclusive  useful  index  of  productivity  is  output  per  man-hour  in 
the  whole  private  economy.  In  the  35  years  before  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  output  per  man-hour  in  the  private  economy  rose  at  a trend 
rate  of  2 percent  a year.  But  this  period  includes  the  depression  decade 
of  the  1930' s.  Between  1947  and  1965  productivity  in  the  private  economy 
rose-  at  a^trend  rate  of  about  3.  2 percent  a year,  if  ag-riculture  is  excluded, 
the  contrast  is  less  sharp,  with  the  rate  of  increase  2 percent  a year  before 
the  war,  and  2.  5 percent  after.  . . . 


♦Technology  and  the  American  Economy,  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  Vol.  1,  February  1966. 
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. . . Growth  at  Z percent  a year  doubles  in  36  years;  growth  at  Z.  5 percent 
a year  doubles  in  Z8  years;  growth  at  3 percent  a year  doubles  in  about 
Z4  years.  The  notion  that  the  product  of  an  hour  of  work  can  double  in 
Z4  years  — not  much  more  than  half  a working  lifetime  — is  quite  enough 
to  justify  the  feeling  of  continuous  change  that  is  so  much  a part  of  the 
contemporary  environment.  The  time  scale  has  indeed  shrunk  visibly. 

. . . Studies  made  for  the  Commission  confirm  the  common  belief  that 
things  happen  faster  nowadays:  the  lag  between  discovery  and  commercial 

application  has  shortened.  It  is  nevertheless  still  substantial. 

Lynn  concluded  from  an  examination  of  a limited  sample  of  ZO  major 
technological  innovations  during  the  last  60  to  70  years  that  every  step  in 
the  process  of  technological  development  had  accelerated.  The  typical 
time  between  a technical  discovery  and  recognition  of  its  commercial 
potential  had  fallen  from  about  30  years  before  the  First  World  War  to 
16  years  betv/een  the  wars,  and  9 years  after  the  Second  World  War.  The 
additional  time  required  to  convert  these  basic  technical  discoveries  to 
initial  commercial  application  had  decreased  from  about  7 years  to  about 
5 years.  . . . The  rate  at  which  new  technologies  diffused  throughout  the 
economy  after  their  introduction  had  speeded  up  considerably  between  the 
early  part  of  the  century  and  the  interwar  period,  with  only  slight  further 
acceleration  after  1945.  Technological  innovations  with  consumer  applica- 
tions were  developed  and  diffused  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  those  with 
industrial  applications.  The  implied  shrinking  of  the  time  scale  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  productivity  figures  already  given. 

Technological  changes  must  encompass  a general  diffusion  of  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology into  the  many  firms  and  regions  of  the  national  economy.  Given  the  existing 
political  and  private  institutions  of  U.  S.  society,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  basic 
pattern  of  technological  progress  will  be  altered  during  the  coming  15  years. 


THE  NATURE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  ESTIMATES 


The  assumptions  and  judgments  which  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  develop 
estimates  of  the  characteristics  of  Michigan's  labor  force  in  the  1970' s are  specified 
throughout  each  section.  In  addition,  however,  the  next  few  pages  summarize  the  limi- 
tations and  usefulness  of  the  analysis  which  comprises  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study. 
This  discussion  of  limitations  is  presented  in  order  that  the  users  of  these  estimates 
will  better  understand  the  character  of  the  specific  estimates. 

Decisions  must  be  made  today  about  the  character  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
future.  Human- resource  development  is  a significant  consideration-  as  the  U-.  S. 
economy  emerges  to  become  an  economy  where  large  sectors  of  employment  are  based 
upon  the  "conceptual  skills"  developed  in  the  classroom.  In  earlier  periods  of  economic 
history  limitations  on  economic  growth  were  frequently  associated  with  the  lack  of 
specific  skills  which  might  be  developed  through  apprenticeship  programs  or  other  types 


of  training  activities.  These  areas  of  skill  development  were  less  related  to  the  formal 
educational  system  than  are  the  technical  and  specialized  skills  of  today's  high-level 
manpower  (engineers,  scientists,  scientific  managers,  technicians,  and  support 
personnel  associated  with  computer  technology,  etc.  ). 

The  concept  that  the  labor  force  of  the  future  will  be  closely  associated  with  the 
educational  system  of  today,  especially  if  human  resources  are  to  be  fully  utilized  (or 
conversely,  if  human  resources  are  not  to  serve  as  a major  constraint)  to  economic 
growth  in  the  U.  S.  or  region  such  as  Michigan  leads  to  the  need  to  better  understand 
labor  force  characteristics.  The  occupation  by  industry  analysis  provides  many  insights 
into  these  characteristics.  The  steps  involved  in  the  analysis  associated  with  the 
Michigan  Manpower  Study  have  been  outlined.  However,  since  this  is  a pioneering 
effort,  several  problem  areas  should  be  clearly  recognized,  so  that  the  results  may  be 
properly  interpreted  and  so  that  improvements  can  be  sought.  Problem  areas  in  any 
study  such  as  the  Michigan  Manpower  include:'!' 

(1)  Productivity  Estimates.  Trends  in  productivity  by  economic  sector  show 
erratic  patterns. 'I''!'  These  erratic  patterns  are  partly  a result  of  the  difficulties  as- 
sociated with  measuring,  through  time,  the  actual  inputs  and  the  actual  outputs  of  an 
industry  sector.  The  Standard  Industrial  Classification  System,  for  example,  brings 
with  it  assumptions  concerning  the  composition  of  output  in  any  given  industry  sector. 

As  individual  firms  grow  and  evolve,  the  composition  of  output  associated  with  an 
industry  sector  may  change  through  time.  Likewise,  the  composition  of  labor  input  may 
vary  as  technology  changes  the  occupational  structure  and  as  the  level  of  educational 
attainment,  on-the-job  training  and  experience,  and  labor-machine  relationships  change 
through  time.  Nevertheless,  one  must  ascertain  general  tendencies  in  the  direction 

of  productivity  change  if  relationships  are  :o  be  obtained  between  future  levels  of 
economic  activity  and  employment  levels. 

(2)  Aggregate  Economic  Activity.  Projections  of  the  future  level  of  aggregate 
economic  activity  are  clearly  subject  to  uncertainties  associated  with  developments  such 
as  the  current  military  buildup  for  Viet  Nam.  Further,  consumer  behavior  patterns 
evidently  change  through  time.  The  identification  of  patterns  and,  perhaps  more  ideally, 
of  causal  factors  is  made  difficult  by  the  limited  data  available  today  concerning  con- 
sumer behavior  patterns. 'I”!”!'  Another  special  problem  as sociated  with  projections  of 
3-gg^6gate  economic  activity  relates  to  the  uncertainties  associated  with  the  substitutions 
which  are  possible  among  industries,  as  individual  industrial  sectors  compete  for  the 
consumer's  dollar.  As  new  products  are  introduced  by  industry,  the  allocation  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  may  be  altered  substantially  relative  to  an  established  historic  pattern. 
Finally,  fadism,  social  emulation,  and  other  highly  variable  sociological  patterns  con- 
tribute to  uncertainties  relative  to  the  structure  of  industry  output  at  a future  point  in 
time. 


*The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  is  currently  completing  a technical  evaluation  of  the 
Mediterranean  Regional  Project  which  also  focuses  upon  relating  labor  force  characteristics  to  educational  planning.  (See: 

H.  S.  Fames,  Forecasting  Educational  Needs  for  Economic  and  Social  Development,  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and"Devero'pm'enffbf  a statement  of  methodology  used'in  the  Mediterranean  Regional  Project.)  This  section  has  benefited 
from  a working  draft  evaluation  paper  prepared  by  O.  E,  C.D.  since  many  of  the  conceptual  problems  are  similar. 

^Source:  See  John  Kentrick,  Productivity  Trends  in  the  United  States,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1961. 

***Battelle’s  studies  have  used  occupation  type,  income  level,  and  educational  attainment  as  descriptions  of  socio-economic 
groups  with  similar  consumption  patterns. 


(3)  Occupational  Classifications.  Manpower- requirements  analysis  is  currently 
limited  by  the  character  of  occupation  by  industry  data.  First,  one  can  argue  that  the 
classification  system  of  occupations  is  not  truly  descriptive  of  "requirements".  It  may 
be  argued  that  job  categories  are,  in  part,  a product  of  sociological  values.  For 
example,  individuals  may  classify  themselves  in  a classification  which  is  not  truly 
descriptive  of  the  job  function  (for  example,  typists  classifying  themselves  as  sec- 
retaries, or  technicians  classifying  themselves  as  engineers). 

Additionally,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  occupation  profile  at  a given  point  in  time 
represents  a specific  interaction  of  supply  and  demand  and  should  not  be  considered  as 
representative  of  "technological  requirements".  For  example,  if  a large  supply  of 
engineers  is  available,  a portion  of  the  engineers  may  be  employed  in  technician-level 
activities.  Hence,  a growing  proportion  of  the  engineers  in  the  total  employment  of  a 
specific  industry  may  simply  represent  a growing  availability  of  engineers  rather  than 
a growing  technological  demand  for  engineers.  Likewise,  one  could  argue  that  the 
occupational  profile  of  a given  point  in  time  represents  an  inefficient  allocation  of 
resources  resulting  from  a shortage  of  skills.  In  other  words,  a shortage  of  highly 
skilled  manpower  may  be  compensated  for  by  a more  intense  utilization  of  clerical  and 
S'^^rvice  personnel,  resulting  in  a lower  aggregate  productivity  than  would  be  defined 
on  a purely  technological  basis. 

On  balance,  users  of  historical  profiles  of  occupation  by  industry  must  carefully 
evaluate  the  supply  and  demand  conditions  which  lead  to  the  reported  profiles,  before 
these  profiles  can  be  meaningful  for  projection  purposes. 

(4)  Educational  Requirements.  The  relationship  between  specific  occupations  and 
educational  requirements  presents  additional  difficulties.  It  may  be  observed  in  terms 
of  I960  census  data  that  the  formal  educational  attainment  reported  by  individuals  in 
specific  occupational  classifications  varied  considerably.  In  other  words,  one  may 
question  the  extent  to  which  a demand  for  employment  in  an  occupation  necessarily  brings 
with  it  specific  educational  requirements.  Further,  assuming  that  a relationship  is 
established  in  terms  of  past  situations,  one  may  argue  that  the  technological  changes  will 
act  to  change  job  functions  so  that  similar  occupational  classifications  may  require  a 
different  educational  pattern  than  was  reported  in  the  past.  For  example,  the  utilization 
of  data  processing  equipment  may  influence  the  formal  education  demanded  for  persons 

in  clerical  occupations. 

In  summary,  the  level  of  employment  in  a sector  and  hence  in  occupations  is  the 
result  of  the  share  of  gross  national  product  earned  by  that  sector,  the  level  of  gross 
national  product  itself,  the  productivity  of  labor  in  the  production,  of  the  output  of  a 
sector,  and  finally  the  distribution  of  total  employment  among  various  occupations. 

A sensitivity  analysis  will  show  that  variations  in  productivity,  for  example,  may  offset 
the  result  of  careful  estimates  of  occupational  distribution.  Hence,  one  must  be  careful 
to  devote  proper  attention  to  each  of  the  four  elements,  not  simply  to  the  occupational 
distribution  itself. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  MANPOWER-REQUIREMENTS  APPROACH 


The  significance  of  the  manpower-requirements  approach  can  be  evaluated  by  first 
estimating  the  educational  requirements  of  labor  force  growth,  then  adding  in  the 


educational  requirements  associated  with  a shift  in  educational  requirements  of  each 
occupation.  The  sensitivity  of  the  total  labor  force  to  this  type  of  projection  may  be 
used  to  evaluate  the  merit  (or  lack  of  merit)  of  detailed  evaluation  of  occupational 
changes  within  industries.  In  particular,  one  may  examine  the  occupation-by- industry 
matrix  to  identify  those  large  cells  of  employment  which  bring  with  them  special 
demands  of  the  educational  system.  Detailed  and  careful  evaluation  of  tnese  highly 
important  cells  (which  may  be  only  evaluated  through  use  of  the  occupation  by  industry 
matrix)  may  lead  to  important  decisions  relative  to  the  development  of  plans  for  the  edu- 
cational system. 

The  technical  evaluation  of  the  Mediterranean  Regional  Project'I'  concludes  that  the 
manpower  requirements  approach  does  meaningfully  present  important  and  significant 
implications  for  educational  planning.  Of  course,  analysis  of  productivity  change,  of 
the  relationship  between  occupation  mix  and  productivity,  and  the  proper  education  for 
specific  occupations  merit  much  additional  research. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  limitations  associated  with  the  current  level  of  economic 
understanding  in  these  important  areas,  the  insights  provided  by  the  manpower  require- 
ments approach  to  educational  planning  permit  decision  makers  to  make  better  judg- 
ments regarding  alternatives  than  it  is  possible  to  make  in  the  absence  of  such  analysis. 

Social  scientists  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  have  accumulated  over  five  years 
of  experience  with  the  model  described  in  the  early  portions  of  this  report.  During  this 
time  many  refinements  have  been  incorporated  and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
labor  force  section  of  the  general  Socio-Economic  Model  has  provided  data  and  frame- 
work for  a number  of  related  studies. 

In  closing",  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  analysis  associated  with  the  manpower- 
requirements  approach  to  educational  planning  is  not  the  only  set  of  considerations  which 
should  enter  into  educational  planning.  Obviously  the  cultural  objectives  of  education 
should  be  given  a high  level  of  importance.  The  role  of  the  manpower  requirements 
approach  is  well  stated  by  Fames:'!''!' 

. . . the  economic  and  cultural  implications  of  education,  . . . are  inex- 
tricably interrelated,  and  both  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  formu- 
lating educational  policy.  . . .Sound  educational  planning  must  rely  on 
both  these  approaches  for  neither  can  logically  be  employed  alone.  The 
"cultural  approach"  is  necessary  because  economic  growth  is  not  the 
only  objective'  of  societies,  and  no  one  would  maintain  that  the  sole  function 
of  education  is  to  contribute  to  that  end.  Moreover,  even  if  one  were 
disposed  singlemindedly  to  pursue  the  goal  of  rapid  economic  development, 
the  subtle  interrelationships  between  the  "economic"  and  the  "cultural" 
implications  of  education  noted  above  would  dictate  against  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  "manpower  requirements"  approach.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  ignore  manpower  requirements  would  be  equally  unsatisfactory,  because 
irrespective  of  one's  interpretation  of  the  social  role  of  education,  it  clearly 
has  vbcafionar'impTrcat'ibns.  'Eveh'Tf  ohe  ' holds  That  educat'iohal  policy 
should  be  designed  solely  to  encourage  individual  self-fulfillment,  it  would 


♦See  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

**H.  S.  Fames,  " The  Mediterrannean  Regional  Project,  Forecasting  Educational  Needs  for  Economic  and  Social  Development" 
(1962). 
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be  difficult  to  argue  that  no  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  prospective 
opportunities  of  the  educated  to  earn  a living.  To  be  sure,  the  'manpower 
requirements  approach"  alone  cannot  answer  the  question  "how  much 
education  is  needed",  but  it  provides  useful  guides  to  the  desirable 
structure  of  whatever  educational  expenditure  is  decided  upon. 

Thus,  on  balance,  it  appears  clear  that  the  methodology  of  Battelle's  Socio- 
Economic  Model  offers  a useful  framework  for  analysis  and  it  has  the  merits  of  forcing 
consideration  of  the  crucial  issues  involved  in  economic  growth.  Further  it  provides 
a sophisticated  approach  to  the  careful  evaluation  of  data  which  is  readily  available  in 
the  U.  S.  , especially  in  the  cross-sectional  data  provided  by  the  decennial  census. 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  AND  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH 
i IN  THE  1970'S 

j The  emphasis  in  this  section  will  be  on  the  growth  of  employment  in  the  individual 

I industries  which  comprise  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  To  serve  as  a back- 

ground for  these  employment  estimates  for  the  1970' s,  a brief  discussion  of  the  long- 
term economic  outlook  for  the  national  economy  follows. 

I 

I 

The  U.  S.  Economy  in  the  1970' s 

A number  of  projections  of  the  U.  S.  economy  in  the  1970's  have  been  published. 
Generally,  these  projections  foresee  a pattern  of  strong  economic  growth,  exceeding 
the  long-term  pattern  of  growth  in  national  output.  Gross  national  product  in  1929 
equaled  203.  6 billion  dollars  (in  1958  prices).*  By  1950  the  level  of  gross  national 
product  had  increased  to  355.  3 billion  dollars,  an  increase  of  2.  8 percent  per  year. 
During  the  1950's  the  growth  in  gross  national  product  increased  to  3.  2 percent  per 
year,  as  GNP  increased  from  355.  3 billion  dollars  in  1950  to  487.  8 billion  dollars  in 
i960.  During  the  expansion  of  the  early  1960's  the  annual  growth  rate  has  increased 
sharply.  Preliminary  estimates  for  gross  national  product  in  1965  are  609  billion 
dollars,  an  increase  of  4.  5 percent  per  year  since  I960.**  A number  of  projections 
of  gross  national  product  between  I960  and  1975  are  presented  in  Table  12.  This  table 
reveals  a range  from  3.  5 percent  per  year  to  5.  3 percent  per  year. 

The  variability  in  projections  of  the  long-term  outlook  for  the  U.  S.  economy 
relates  primarily  to  estimates  of  productivity  increase.  The  national  population  and 
labor  force  projections  presented  in  Table  13  are  widely  used  as  the  basis  for  many 
long-term  projections. 


*A11  estimates  of  gross  national  product  in  this  section  are  in  terms  of  1958  prices,  except  for  Table  12  which  is  in  1960 
prices. 

**Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January,  1966,  Table  C-2,  p.  210. 
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TABLE  12.  PROJECTIONS  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Agency 

1975  GNP 
(billions  of 
1960  dollars) 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

uafe 

Published 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

low 

939.  0 

4.  3% 

1964 

md. 

1,014.  0 

4.8% 

high 

1,094.  0 

5.3% 

Twentieth- Century  Fund 

955.  0 

4.4% 

1964 

Resources  for  the  Future  (Interpolated) 

low 

850.  0 

3.  6% 

1963 

md. 

921.  0 

4.1% 

high 

1 , 0 64.  0 

5.1% 

Stanford  Research  Institute 

851.  0 

3.  6% 

1964 

National  Planning  Association 

low 

848.  0 

3.5% 

1965 

md. 

917.  0 

4.1% 

high 

970.  0 

4.5% 

A.  D.  Little  (Interpolated) 

859.  0 

3.  6% 

1964 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

950.  0 

4.4% 

1965 

Sources:  Landsberg,  Hans  H. , Fischman,  Leonard  L. , and  Fisher,  Joseph  L. , Resources  in  America's  Future  Patterns  of  Re- 

quirements and  Availabilities  1960-2000,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (The  John  Hopkins  Press). 
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Center  for  Economic  Projections,  National  Planning  Association,  1606  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.  W. , 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Washington;  1964. 
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TABLE  13.  PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  POPULATION  AND  LABOR  FORCE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES^  1970^  1975^  1980  (THOUSANDS) 


1975  1980 


Age 

Population 

Labor  Force 

Population 

Labor  Force 

Population 

Labor  Force 

14-  19 

22,941 

8,570 

24,801 

9,328 

25,164 

9,576 

20-24 

17,104 

11,733 

19,057 

13,196 

20,624 

14,444 

25-34 

, 25,220 

16,957 

31,139 

21,090 

36,517 

24,937 

35-44 

22,996 

16,485 

22,458 

16,285 

25,267 

18,470 

45-54 

23,360 

17,400 

23,574 

17,834 

22,  194 

17,024 

55-64 

18,500 

11,655 

19,845 

12,621 

21,056 

13,521 

65  and  over 

19,570 

3,199 

21, 172 

3,292 

23,086 

3,436 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Manpow  : Report  of  the  President.  March  1965 


Tables  E~1  and  E-2. 


While  a large  number  of  projections  of  gross  national  product  are  available, 
there  are  only  a limited  number  of  published  estimates  of  employment  by  industry.^  Of 
the  published  industry  employment  projections,  the  recent  report  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Automation  merits  special  consideration,  since  they  will  continue  to 
receive  widespread  attention.  Table  14  reproduces  the  1970  estimates  published  in 
the  President's  report  on  "Technology  and  the  American  Economy".  Annual  rates  of 
growth  have  been  computed  for  each  of  the  industry  sectors  to  provide  a general  index 
of  employment  growth  expected  nationally  in  the  individual  industry  sectors.  However, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  throughout  the  major  portion  of  this  report,  the  estimates 
of  labor  force  characteristics  have  been  determined  within  a framework  of  household 
data,  essentially  as  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Census.  Hence,  establishment  data 
similar  to  the  projections  presented  in  Table  14  were  used  only  indirectly  during  Phase  I 

of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study. 

The  Socio-Economics  Research  Section  of  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  has  devel- 
oped national  employment  projections  using  the  Socio-Economic  Model  described 
earlier.  The  essential  characteristic  of  these  projections  is  that  they  were  develope 
by  an  analysis  of  the  individual  sectors  of  the  national  economy  in  terms  of  the  relative 
share  of  total  national  output  historically  contributed  by  each  of  the  individual  sectors. 
National- output  levels  were  determined  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  productivity  and  an 
analysis  of  consumer  expenditures  by  individual  socio-economic  classes.  (A  socio 
economic  class  is  made  up  of  households  sharing  common  characteristics  in  terms  of 
the  leve!  of  income  r-e'C'eived  h^r  the -household,  the  educat-ional- attainment  .of  the  hous  e- 
hold head,  and  the  occupation  of  the  household  head.  ) Consumer  expenditures  were 
analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the  aggregate  demands  to  be  placed  upon  individual 
industry  sectors.  Employment  level  in  industry  sectors,  hence,  is  a function  of 
aggregate  demand  plus  projected  productivity. 
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TABLE  14.  EMPLOYMEOT  OF  NONAGRICULTURAL  WAGE  AND  SALARY  WORKERS  BY  INDUSTRY. 
19G4,  AND  PROJECTED  REQUIREMENTS  1‘J75(‘'') 


- 

IndusL-y 

1964  1975 

Thousands 

Annual  Rate  of  Growth 
1964-75 

Total 

58, 156 

75,875 

2.4 

II 

Mining 

633 

620 

0.2 

Contract  construction 

3,056 

■ 4,190 

2.9 

•• 

Manufacturing 

17,259 

19, 740 

1.2 

Durable  goods 

9,813 

11,500 

1.5 

It 

Ordnance  and  accessories 

247 

250 

0.1 

II 

1 

t 

n 

Lumber  and  wood  products  except 
furniture 

603 

550 

-0.8 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

406 

510 

2.1 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products 

612 

675 

0.9 

Primary  metal  industries 

1, 231 

1, 290 

0.4 

Fabricated  metal  products 

1, 187 

1,460 

1.8 

Machinery 

1,  606 

2,050 

2.2 

Electrical  equipment  and  supplies 

1,  548 

2,000 

2.4 

« 

Transportation  equipment 

1,605 

1,730 

0.7 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipment 

755 

800 

0.5 

Aircraft  and  parts 

604 

575 

-0.4 

Instruments  and  related  products 

?69 

510 

3,0 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

399 

475 

1. 6 

Nondurable  goods 

7,446 

8,240 

0.9 

Food  and  kindred  products 

1,746 

1,665 

-0.4 

Tobacco  manufactures 

89 

80 

-1.0 

Textile  mill  products 

891 

880 

-0.1 

* 

Apparel  and  related  products 

1,302 

1,525 

1.5 

Paper  and  allied  products 

625 

775 

2.0 

Printing,  publishing,  and  allied  products 

951 

1,100 

1.3 

Chemical  and  allied  products 

877 

1,125 

2.3 

Petroleum  refining  and  related  industries 

183 

160 

-1.2 

Rubber  and  miscellaneous  plastics  products 

434 

580 

2.6 

1 

1 

Leather  and  leather  products 

348 

350 

0.1 

i 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 

3,947 

4,425 

1.1 

Trade,  wholesale  and  retail 

12, 132 

16,150 

2.6 

1 

\ 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

2,964 

3,725 

2.1 

\ 

Service  and  miscellaneous 

8,  569 

12,275 

3.3 

Government 

9,  595 

14,750 

4.0 

Federal  Government 

2,348 

2,525 

0.7 

State  and  local  government 

7,248 

12,225 

4.8 

(a)  Projections  assume  a national  unemployment  rate  of  3 percent  in  1975.  The  choice  of  3 per- 
cent unemployment  as  a basis  for  these  projections  does  not  indicate  an  endorsement  or  even  a 
willingness  to  accept  that  level  of  unemployment. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  America’s  Industrial  and  Occupa- 
tional Man -Power  Requirements,  1964-75:  as  reported  in  Technology  and  the  American 
Economy,  Report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Technology,  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress,  Volume  i,  February  1966  (U. S.  G.  P.O. , 0-788-561,  Washington,  D.C.  20402). 

Notes:  These  projections  are  based  upon  establishment  data.  Therefore,  they  are  not  directly  com- 
parable to  projections  of  Michigan’s  labor  force  which  are  presented  later  in  this  report. 


Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 
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Battelle‘s  study  of  the  national  economy  has  been  designed  as  a three-year  study. 
The  first  year  of  this  study  has  been  completed  and  was  focused  on  consumer- 
expenditure  projections.  The  current  year  of  the  study  is  concerned  with  projections 
of  input- output  relationships  for  1975,  using  the  demand  vectors  derived  from  the 
consumer  expenditure  pattern  analysis.  The  third  year  of  Battelle‘s  analysis  of  national 
economic  activity  will  focus  on  governmental  receipts  and  expenditures,  at  all  levels 
of  government.  While  the  entire  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  U.  S.  economy  in  1975 
has  not  been  completed,  it  is  possible  to  infer  gross  national  product  levels  from  the 
productivity  levels,  labor  force  size,  and  consumer  expenditure  patterns  derived  during 
the  first  year  of  this  analysis.  Battelle*s  Socio-Economic  Reseaz’ch  Section  estimates 
that  gross  national  pz'oduct  in  1975  will  be  950  billion  dollars  (in  I960  dollaz’s).  This 
represents  a growth  of  4.4  percent  per  annrm  from  the  gross  national  product  level 
achieved  in  I960. 

In  terms  of  employment  level  by  industry.  Table  15  summarizes  the  growth  in 
employment  estimated  for  the  U.  S.  on  an  industry-by-industry  basis  in  Battelle's  Socio- 
Economic  Model,  Overall  employment  is  expected  to  increase  31  percent  between  I960 
and  197  5.  Significantly,  agriculture  (meaning  farming  or  the  production  phase  of  agri- 
culture), forestry  and  fisheries  will  continue  its  historic  decline,  experiencing  a reduc- 
tion of  37  percent  in  total  employment  between  I960  and  1975.  Also,  mining  will  decline 
from  654,  000  persons  in  I960  to  270,  000  persons  in  1975,  largely  as  a result  of  con- 
tinued mechanization  of  the  mining  industry  and  a shift  to  resources  produced  outside 
of  national  boundaries. 

Of  particulaz*  significance  is  the  relatively  slow  increase  in  total  manufacturing 
employment.  From  I960  to  1975  it  is  expected  that  manufacturing  employment  will 
decline  from  27.  1 percent  of  total  employment  to  23  percent  of  total  employment.  This 
reduction  in  the  share  of  total  employment  obtained  by  manufacturing  represents  a 
reversal  of  a long-term  increase  in  the  share  of  total  employment  which  has  been 
identified  with  manufacturing.  In  1900  approximately  15  percent  of  total  employment 
was  found  in  manufacturing.  This  increased  to  nearly  24  percent  in  1930,  23.  2 percent 
in  1940,  and  26.  0 percent  in  1950.  The  projected  reduction  in  the  relative  importance 
of  manufacturing  as  a source  of  employment  is  caused  by  changes  in  consumer  expendi- 
tures (with  an  increasing  portion  of  consumer  expenditures  being  devoted  to  service  or 
nonproduct  z’elated  consumer  categories)  and  the  higher  productivity  which  will  be  evi- 
dent in  manufacturing  establishments.  This  reduction  in  the  relative  importance  of 
manufacturing  represents,  in  the  judgment  of  Battelle's  social  scientists,  a fundamental 
transition  in  the  structure  of  the  U.  S.  economy.  The  emergence  of  employment  in 
service  industries  as  a dominant  source  of  employment  combined  with  the  shift  in  occu- 
pations from  blue-collar  to  white-collar  occupations  is  identified  as  the  numan-resources 
era  in  the  development  of  the  U.  S.  economy,  whez’e  employment  will  be  charactez'ized 
by  reliance  upon  human  aptitudes  for  adaptability,  control,  and  creativity. 

Th^  growth  of  professional  services  from  11.  7 percent  of  total  employment  to 
20.  7 percent  of  total  employment  in  1975  is  one  manifestation  of  the  human-resources 
era.  Essentially,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
must  be  characterized  by  a high  level  of  skill  development  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  work  place.  In  the  post-Woz*ld  Waz*  II  pez'iod,  the  white-collaz’  occupations  (i.  e.  , 
professional,  technical,  managerial,  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers)  have  be- 
come the  most  important  in  the  labor  force.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  were 
1.  2 "blue-collar"  workers  (i.  e.  , craftsmen,  foremen,  operatives,  laborers,  and 
kindred  workers)  for  each  white-collar  worker.  By  1955  the  ratio  approximated  one 
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TABLE  15.  U.S.  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY 


1960 

1975 

Percent 

Change 

Percentage 

Distribution 

Thousands 

1960-75 

1960 

1975 

Agriculture,  forestry, 

4,  350 

2,  730 

-37 

6.  7 

3.  2 

and  fisheries 

Mining 

654 

270  ^ 

-59 

1.  0 

0.  3 

Contract  construction 

3,  816 

4,  790 

26 

5.  9 

5.  6 

Manufacturing 

17, 513 

19,  500 

11 

27.  1 

23.  0 

Transportation 

2,  740 

2,  550 

- 7 

4.  2 

3.  0 

Telecommunications 

819 

1,  190 

45 

1.  3 

1.  4 

Utilities 

898 

1,  240 

38 

1.  4 

1.  5 

T rade 

Wholesale 

2,  213 

2,  940 

33 

3.  4 

3.  5 

Retail 

9,  580 

133  300 

39 

14.  8 

15.  6 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

2,  695 

4,  640 

72 

4.  2 

5.  5 

real  estate 

Business  and  repair  services 

1,  611 

2,  720 

69 

2.  5 

3.  2 

Personal  services 

3,  858 

5,  550 

44 

6.  0 

6.  5 

Entertainment  and 

503 

640 

27 

0.  8 

0.  8 

recreation  services 

Professional  and 

7,  578 

17, 600 

132 

11.  7 

20.  7 

related  services 

Public  administration 

3,  203 

5,  260 

64 

5.  0 

6.  2 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

64,  639(a) 

84,  920 

31 

100.  o(^) 

100.  0 

(a)  Includes  industry  Not  Reported  of  2,608,085  in  1960  and  4.0  percent  in  1960. 


Source:  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol,  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  1,  U.S.  Summary,  Table  92,  p 223. 
1975  Estimates  by  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Socio-Economics  Research. 
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blue-collar  worker  for  each  white-collar  worker.  In  1964  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  slightly  more  than  1.  2 white-collar  workers  for  each  blue-collar  worker.  Thus, 
in  the  recent  past,  white-collar  workers  have  emerged  to  a dominant  position  in  the 
occupational  categories  found  in  the  labor  force.  Nationally,  Battelle  estimates  that 
by  1975  there  will  be  more  than  two  white-collar  workers  for  each  blue-collar  worker. 
The  specific  occupation  profiles  for  Michigan's  labor  force  will  be  presented  later  in 
this  report. 

Over  all,  the  growth  in  gross  national  product  to  950  billion  dollars  in  1975  and 
the  growth  in  population  described  in  Table  13  may  be  described  in  terms  of  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  the  average  family  income.  In  I960  average  family  income  was  approxi- 
mately $6,  800.  By  1975  Battelle  estimates  that  average  family  income  will  approxi- 
mate $9,450.  This  estimate  reflects  a fundamental  judgment  about  the  allocation  of 
productivity  increases.  Fundamentally,  productivity  increases  may  be  associated  with 

(a)  Increases  in  leisure  (or  nonwork)  time, 

(b)  Increases  in  income,  or 

(c)  A combination  of  the  two. 

Traditionally,  in  the  postwar  period,  the  productivity  increases  of  American  industry 
have  been  primarily  translated  into  higher  income  levels  and,  hence,  a higher  standard 
of  living  for  the  average  U.  S.  family.  It  is  expected  that  this  basic  trend  will  continue 
through  the  1970' s.  In  other  words,  the  growth  in  average  family  income  from  $6,  800 
to  $9,  450  will  consume  the  major  portion  of  expected  productivity  increases.  The  result 
will  be  that  declines  in  the  average  work  week  will  be  relatively  modest.  For  wage  and 
salary  workers,  it  is  assumed  that  the  reduction  in  average  hours  worked  per  week  will 
average  less  than  2 hours  over  I960  levels. 

In  summary,  the  general  outlook  for  development  of  the  U.  S.  economy  in  the 
1970' s is  optimistic.  Specifically,  the  estimates  of  economic  activity  in  1975  developed 
by  Battelle' s Socio-Economics  Research  Section  relates  to  an  overall  growth  of  4.  2 
percent  per  year  from  the  level  achieved  in  1965.  Additionally,  Battelle  s social 
scientists  foresee  that  the  structure  of  the  national  economy  of  the  1970's  will  represent 
basically  different  characteristics  than  have  previously  been  experienced.  This 
economy  is  characterized  as  a human  resources  economy  with  emphasis  on  employment 
in  semiprofessional  and  professional  occupations  and  with  a high  level  of  consumer 
expenditures  being  devoted  to  nonproduct  activities. 


The  Michigan  Economy  in  the  1970's 

The  estimates  of  employment  on  an  industry-by- industry  basis  which  have  been 
developed  by  Battelle' s Socio-Economics  Research  Section  for  the  Michigan  Manpower 
Study  have  been  derived  on  the  basis  of  two  types  of  analysis:  first,  through  an 
analysis  of  the  role  of  Michigan's  economy  in  the  national  economy,  described  briefly 
above}  and,  second,  through  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  major  industries  which 
comprise  Michigan's  economic  structure.  In  general  terms,  the  population  projections 
presented  in  Table  3 are  associated  with  an  economic  outlook  which  foresees  total 


employment  in  Michigan  growing  from  2,  727,  000  in  I960  to  3,  228,  000  in  1970  and 
3,  936,  000  in  1980.  The  specific  employment  levels  estimated  for  individual  industries 
for  1970,  1975,  and  1980  are  reported  in  Table  16,  since  a significant  portion  of  total 
employment  in  Michigan  will  continue  to  be  in  manufacturing  (29.  22  percent  in  1980) 
and,  since  a major  portion  of  manufacturing  employment  is  related  to  the  automotive 
industry,  the  discussion  of  employment  by  industry  in  Michigan  should  appropriately 
begin  with  a discussion  of  the  employment  outlook  in  the  automotive  industry. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  MOTOR- VEHICLE 
INDUSTRY  IN  MICHIGAN  IN  1980 


The  manufacturing,  servicing,  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles  is  a major  source 
of  income  to  a large  portion  of  the  working  population  of  the  United  States.  The  motor- 
vehicle  industry  is  especially  important  to  the  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit,  "the 
automotive  center  of  the  world",  and  to  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 


Battelle's  estimates  of  the  demand  for  automobiles  are  based  upon  several  im- 
portant assumptions  concerning  the  role  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  private  and  business 
travel  and  in  the  movement  of  freight.  The  organization  of  the  United  States  economy 
is  closely  related  to  the  role  of  the  automobile  in  the  overall  transportation  system. 

On  the  basis  of  the  old  census  definition  of  rural  and  urban,  the  percent  of  the  U.  S. 
population  found  in  urban  areas  increased  from  39.  7 percent  in  1900  to  63.  1 percent  in 
I960,  According  to  the  current  urban  definition  (which  was  introduced  in  1950)  the 
urban  population  expanded  from  64.  0 percent  of  the  population  in  1950  to  69.  9 percent 
in  1960.'^  Analysis  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (S.M.S.  A.  's)  reveals 
that  the  growth  within  urban  areas  has  not  been  uniform.  Rather,  it  has  been  charac- 
terized by  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  urban  population  residing  outside  of  the 
central  city.  In  1940  approximately  37  percent  of  the  population  in  S.M.S.  A.  ‘s  resided 
outside  of  the  central  city.  By  I960  this  ratio  increased  to  48.  6 percent.  Further, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  areas  outside  of  central  cities  (suburban  areas)  increased 
between  the  1940' s and  the  1950' s.  Between  1940  and  1950  the  population  residing 
outside  central  cities  but  inside  S.  M.  S.  A.  's  increased  35.  9 percent.  Between  1950 
and  I960  this  same  group  increased  48,  6 percent. ''''I'  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
outside  central  cities  continued  in  the  period  1960-1963,  increasing  8.8  percent  com- 
pared with  2.  8 percent  for  the  central  city  and  4.  6 percent  for  total  population. 


These  trends  are  particularly  important  if  one  is  to  evaluate  the  role  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  society's  satisfaction  of  overall  transportation  needs.  One  study  pointed  out 
that  "more  than  three-fourths  of  all  urban  travel  is  by  car,  except  in  a few  of  the 
nation's  oldest  and  largest  cities".----  The  proportion  of  urban  travel  devoted  to  auto 
motive  means  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  this  high  level  or  increase  as  long  as  the 
population  within  metropolitan  areas  continues  to  locate  in  the  suburban  areas. 


♦U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  Census  of  tlie  Population:  1960,  Vol.  1,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  A, 
Number  of  Inhabitants,  Table  3,  p.  1-4, 
nbid. , Table  33,  p.  1-106. 

***Q.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Population  Characteristics,  Series  P-20,  No.  131,  September  4, 

1964,  Table  4,  p.  1.  . . . -.'i 

****Wilbur  Smith  & Associates,  Future  Highways  and  Urban  Growth,  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  February,  It  t>l, 

p.  61. 


TABLE  16.  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  MICHIGAN  1960,  AND 
PROJECTIONS  FOR  1970,  1975,  1980 
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Furthermore,  rising  real  income  levels  and  the  close  relationship  between  car  owner- 
ship and  high  income  per  family  support  the  assumption  that  the  automobile  will  remain 
a major  means  of  transportation,  continuing  to  absorb  a large  portion  of  total  family 
expenditures  on  transportation. 

Historically,  the  dispersion  of  the  population  and  increased  ownership  of  the 
automobile  resulted  in  a decline  in  the  role  of  public  transporation.  The  millions  of 
passengers  carried  by  surface  and  subway  electric  railways,  trolley  coaches,  and  motor 
buses  have  declined  from  a level  of  23,  254  in  1945'!'  to  8,  400  in  1963. It  has  been 
argued  that  increased  population  and  eventual  changes  in  population  density  within 
urban  areas  will  bring  requirements  for  a larger  role  for  urban  transit.  However,  in 
the  period  1965  through  1980  no  dramatic  changes  in  the  role  of  transit  will  affect 
aggregate  automotive  demand.  In  order  for  transit  to  reverse  its  declining  position, 
fundamental  decisions  must  be  made  at  the  local  level.  For  example,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  Transit  required  a sizable  bond  issue'!''!”!'  and  will  not  be  in  full  operation  until 
the  early  1970* ** ***s.  In  order  for  transit  to  gain  a significant  share  of  urban  transportation, 
similar  decisions  must  be  made  in  a large  number  of  metropolitan  areas,  and  current 
indications  suggest  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a major  change  of  direction  will  be  effective 
prior  to  1980.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recognized  that  increasing  urban  con- 
gestion will  eventually  bring  additional  pressures  for  expanded  and  improved  transit 
facilities.  Therefore,  the  longer  term  (two  decades  or  more)  outlook  for  transit  may 
include  prospects  for  greater  reliance  on  mass  transit  systems. 

As  a result  of  the  development  of  a National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  which  will  equal  41,  000  miles  on  completion,  and  the  improvement  of  free- 
way and  state  highway  systems,  motor  vehicles  have  been  earning  an  increasing  share 
of  domestic  intercity  freight  traffic.  In  1940  motor  vehicles  accounted  for  9.  5 percent 
of  total  domestic  interstate  freight  traffic.  By  1950  motor  vehicles’  share  had  increased 
to  15.  8 percent  and  by  1963  had  grown  to  23.  6 percent. '!”!”!”!=  This  growth  has  been  ac- 
complished largely  at  the  expense  of  railroad  freight  traffic.  The  volume  of  freight 
carried  by  motor  vehicles  may  be  expected  to  increase;  however,  increased  competition 
from  railroads,  inland  waterways,  'oil  pipelines,  and  airways  will  significantly  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  share  of  intercity  freight  traffic  carried  by  motor  vehicles. 

The  role  of  private  automobiles  in  domestic  intercity  passenger  traffic  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  at  a high  level.  Throughout  the  period  1950  through  1963,  private 
automobiles  have  accounted  for  approximately  90  percent  of  domestic  intercity  passenger 
traffic.  During  the  same  time  period,  airways  have  increased  from  2 percent  to 
5 percent,  largely  at  the  expense  of  commercial  motor  carriers  and  railroads.'!”!^'!”!”!' 
Airways  are  expected  to  increase  their  share  of  millions  of  passenger  miles  with  the 
result  that  the  share  of  the  total  earned  by  private  automobiles  will  decrease  slightly 
by  I960.  However,  this  is  not  expected  to  be  a major  factor  in  the  aggregate  demand 
for  automobiles. 

Finally,  a basic  assumption  of  this  analysis  is  that  the  basic  engineering  design  of 
the  automobile  will  be  similar  to  that  evident  in  contemporary  configurations.  The 


*In  1950,  surface  and  subway  electric  railways  carried  17,246,  000, 000  passengers. 

**1965  Statistical  Abstract,  Table  810,  p.  578. 

***rhe  bond  issue  will  total  $1  billion,  with  operation  of  the  system  scheduled  for  1971.  New  York  Times,  July  15,  1964, 
p.  37. 

*>*»Ibid. , Table  779,  p.  559. 

****>Ibid. , Table  780,  p.  559. 
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internal  combustion  engine  will  remain  the  prime  source  of  motive  power,  although  the 
gas  turbine  and  electric  energy  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  in  limited  numbers  by 
1980.  The  structural  design  of  the  automobile  will  continue  to  emphasize  steel  and 
limited  amounts  of  other  metals,  and  crafted  upholstery  will  not  be  replaced  by  molded 
plastics  in  a large  portion  of  automobiles.  Further,  the  size  and  weight  is  expected 
to  remain  similar  to  that  evident  in  1965,  with  a limited  proportion  of  totr  1 vehicles 
being  classified  as  small  or  compact  vehicles.  Modification  of  these  assumptions  is 
important  in  terms  of  the  impact  on  supplying  industries  and  value  of  production;  how- 
ever, the  basic  demand  characteristics  identified  in  this  analysis  in  terms  of  numbers 
of  vehicles  is  less  affected  by  these  assumptions. 

In  summary,  this  analysis  is  based  upon  the  basic  assumptions  that  the  automobile  ' 
will  continue  to  play  a dominant  role  in  urban  and  intercity  travel  and  in  intercity  freight 
movements,  and  that  the  basic  configuration  of  the  automobile  will  not  be  influenced  by 
dramatic  engineering  design  changes. 

As  indicated  earlier,  economists  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  have  recently 
completed  a comprehensive  analysis  of  consumer  expenditures  in  1975.  Based  upon 
projections  of  consumer- expenditure  patterns  of  households  by  level  of  education,  in- 
come, and  occupation,  Battelle  economists  estimate  that  family  income  will  equal 
678  billion  dollars  (in  I960  prices),  and  total  family  consumption  expenditures  will  be 
583  billion  dollars.  Total  personal  consumption  expenditures  in  I960  equaled  308.  9 
billion  dollars. 'I'  Of  total  consumer  spending  in  I960,  42.4  billion  dollars  (13,  7 percent) 
wa.s  devoted  to  automotive  transportation,  with  17,  6 billion  dollars  being  devoted  to  new 
cars  and  net  purchases  of  used  cars.  The  growth  of  U,  S.  consumer  expenditures  from 
308.  9 billion  dollars  in  I960  to  583.  4 billion  dollars  in  1975,  a growth  of  89  percent, 
includes  a growth  of  93  percent  in  expenditures  on  automobile  transportation  and  a 
growth  of  83.  2 percent  on  new  cars  and  net  purchases  of  used  cars.  Thus,  in  1975 
Battelle  economists  estimate  that  81.8  billion  dollars  (14.  0 percent)  will  be  expended 
on  automobile  transportation  and  32.  2 billion  dollars  will  be  devoted  to  purchases  of 
new  cars  and  used  cars  by  consumers. 

In  1975  it  is  estimated  that  19.  8 billion  dollars  of  the  32.  2 billion  dollars  expended 
on  new  cars  and  net  purchases  of  used  cars  will  be  devoted  to  new  car  purchases. 

Between  1954  and  1963  the  average  net  outlay  per  car'!''"' increased  from  $1,730  to  $2,310, 
an  increase  of  3.  3 percent  per  year.  Between  I960  and  1963  the  average  net  outlay 
per  car  increased  from  $2,  020  to  $2,  310,  an  increase  of  4.  5 percent  per  year. The 
increase  in  the  average  net  outlay  per  car  between  1954  and  1955  increased  sharply. 

The  exclusion  of  this  very  sharp  increase  shows  a pattern  of  growth  of  approximately 
2 percent  per  year.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  the  average  net  outlet  per  car  will  equal  1,  9 percent  over  the  period  I960 
through  1975.  On  the  basis  of  this  assumption,  the  average  net  outlay  per  car  in  1975 
will  be  $2,  680.  This  relatively  low  rate  of  growth  in  average  net  outlay  per  car  is 
reasonable  in  view  of  the  anticipated  growth  of  two- car  families  and  the  resulting  down- 
ward pressure  on  average  net  outlay  per  car.  The  second  car  purchased  by  two-car 


These  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  as  Department  of  Labor  surveys  of 
family  expenditures  exclude  certain  imputations,  such  as  the  value  of  owner-occupied  dwellings. 

**Net  outlay  per  car  represents  purchase  price  less  trade-in  allowance  for  used  car, 

■"^Automobile  Facts  and  Figures,  1965,  Family  Automobile  Purchases,  data  based  on  the  survey  of  consumer  finances  conducted 
by  the  Survey  and  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  p.  43, 


families  tends  to  have  a lower  retail  value.  The  implication  of  a more  rapid  increase 
in  average  net  outlay  per  car  would  be  a decrease  in  the  number  of  units  sold  for  family 
automobile  purchases. 

In  addition  to  family  purchases  of  passenger  cars,  the  total  demand  is  influenced 
by  purchases  by  government  and  business.  As  a result  of  passenger  car  sales  to 
business  and  government  fleets,  the  total  production  of  passenger  cars  in  1975  is  esti- 
mated to  equal  10.  6 million  units.  Estimates  for  1970,  1975,  and  1980  are  shown  in 
Table  17.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  during  the  past  two  years  the  automobile 
industry  has  been  breaking  all  existing  records.  Production  for  1965  is  estimated  at 
9,  330,  000  passenger  cars,  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  1964  level  (which  was 
affected  by  work  stoppages).  The  1970  estimate  of  9.  4‘million  cars  will  appear  low  to 
those  who  believe  that  1965  represented  normal  production  levels.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  authors  of  this  report,  1965  was  in  excess  of  the  long-term  secular  trend  of 
automotive  production  - the  focus  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study. 

TABLE  17.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  PRODUCTION  - 1970,  1975,  1980 

In  thousands 


Y ear 

Passenger 

Cars 

T rucks 

Buses 

Total 

1970 

9,  400 

1,  510 

35 

10,  945 

1975 

10,600 

1,  960 

40 

12, 600 

1980 

12, 200 

2,  340 

45 

14, 585 

For  purposes  of  Battelle's  study  of  Michigan's  labor  force,  the  production  outlook 
for  the  motor- vehicle  industry  must  be  translated  into  employment.  The  relationsh'ip 
between  output  and  employment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  productivity.  However, 
measurement  of  productivity  is  highly  complex.  For  example,  if  the  output  of  the  motor- 
vehicle  industry  is  considered  in  terms  of  units  of  vehicles  produced,  it  is  evident  that 
the  structure  of  output  at  any  point  in  time  is  likely  to  be  substantially  different  from  that 
produced  at  another  point  in  time.  The  differences  in  the  product  mix  among  trucks, 
buses,  high-priced  passenger  cars,  compact  passenger  cars,  and  "standard"  Ford, 
Chevrolet,  and  Plymouth  product  lines  at  different  points  in  time  will  be  substantial. 
Hence,  definition  of  output  is  highly  variable  in  a product  sense.  Further  complicating 
the  measure  of  output  is  the  relationship  between  parts  and  accessories  included  in  the 
final  vehicle  but  produced  in  external  industries.  The  final  product  of  the  motor-vehicle 
industry  includes  a highly  variable  mix  of  value  added  by  production  and  value  added  by 
as  sembly. 

The  characteristics  of  the  labor  input  are  also  subject  to  variation  as  the  skill 
level  of  the  work  force  changes,  as  the  hours  of  work  fluctuate,  and  as  the  nature  of 
capital  equipment  used  in  the  production  process  varies.  Hence,  any  analysis  of 
productivity  is,  at  best,  a crude  approximation.  Nevertheless,  employment  estimates 
are  the  prime  objective  of  this  labor  force  study;  hence,  productivity  estimates  must 
be  made. 
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The  motor- vehicle  industry  has  traditionally  been  a leader  in  adaptation  of 
technological  changes.  The  mass  production  concepts  introduced  by  Henry  Ford  were 
merely  the  first  of  a series  of  sophisticated  changes  in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  1950's-were  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  the  multiple- station  transfei 
equipment  to  such  a degree  that  such  equipment  is  frequently  referred  to  as  "Detroit- 
type  automation".  Currently  the  motor-vehicle  industry  is  experimenting  with  the 
applications  of  computers  to  styling  design,  using  such  concepts  as'Design  Augmented 
by  Computer  at  the  General  Motors  Warren  Research  Facility.  Numerical-control 
machine  tools  are  being  introduced  in  a number  of  places  in  the  production  process. 
Computers  are  being  applied  to  production  control  to  permit  assembly  of  vehicles  to 
precise  specifications  established  by  the  customer  and  satisfied  by  the  industry  in 
remarkably  short  periods. 


With  the  availability  of  numerical- control  machines  which  permit  extraordinary 
flexibility  in  styling,  the  traditional  assembly  process  may  be  expected  to  undergo 
considerable  change.  Stylists  will  increasingly  use  metal  to  perform  the  decorative  ^ 
effects  currently  available  only  through  attached  chrome  pieces.  Also,  the  actual  units 
to  be  asembled  may  be  reduced  through  the  design  of  complex  "preassembled"  com- 
ponents. The  precise  nature  of  technological  change  in  the  industry  is,  of  course,  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  Further,  public  acceptance  of  styling  changes  will  be  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  extent  to  which  such  things  as  eliminating  hand-fitted 
chrome  is  realized  by  the  industry. 

Careful  examination  of  the  data  relating  to  past  productivity  changes,  and  consid- 
eration of  the  rate  of  adaptation  of  anticipated  technological  changes  lead  us  to  estimate 
that  average  annual  productivity  change  (expressed  in  terms  of  vehicles  produced  pei 
man-year)  in  the  industry  will  equal  at  least  2,  percent  per  year  during  the  coming 
15  years.  On  the  basis  of  well  established  trends,  Battelle  projects  that  the  value  of  the 
standard  car  will  increase  nearly  2 percent  per  year.  Hence,  the  real  productivity 
change  in  value  added  per  man-year  is  expected  to  equal  approximately  4 percent  per 
year.  The’ level  of  employment  associated  with  such  change  requires  an  additional 
assumption  concerning  the  average  work  week.  Recent  data  relating  to  the  average 
work  week  in  the  industry  reveal  that  average  weekly  hours  have  risen  sharply  as  a 
result  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers  and  the  demands  of  the  upswing  in  the  business 
cycle.  Between  I960  and  1964,  average  weekly  hours  increased  from  40.  1 to  43.  0 
hours.  This  abnormal  increase  is  expected  to  be  reversed  by  longer  term  pressures 
for  a shorter  work  week.  Our  assumption  concerning  the  work  week  is  that  by  1980 
the  average  work  week  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry  will  equal  38  hours. 


In  i960  total  employment  in  Motor  Vehicles  and  Motor  Vehicle  Equipment  was 
reported  to  equal  841,  900  workers  in  the  U.  S.  Output  estimates  combined  with  assump- 
tions concerning  average  work  week  and  average  productivity  growth  predict  that  em- 
ployment in  the  motor-vehicle  industries  will  reach  1,  000,  000  by  1970  and  1,  090,  000  by 
1980,  a change  in  total  employment  of  19.  1 percent  between  I960  and  1970  and  an 
additional  9.  3 percent  between  1970  and  1980. 

For  the  past  half-century,  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  and  trucks  has  played 
a pivotal  role  in  the  Michigan  economy.  Over  the  past  15  years,  the  expansion  of 
industries  outside  of  the  automotive  circle  and  the  growth  in  retail  trade,  service  in- 
dustries, and  government  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  dominant  role  of  the  motor  car 
upon  Michigan's  economic  well-being.  Sharp,  and  sometimes  very  abrupt,  fluctuations 
in  the  consumer  market  for  automobiles  have  continued  to  bring  quick  and  very  marked 
changes  in  Michigan's  employment  and  unemployment. 


Analysis  of  a considerable  number  of  bellwether  elements  supports  the  belief  that 
Michigan  will  retain  or  possibly  slightly  expand  its  current  share  of  the  national  employ- 
ment in  the  motor-vehicle  industry.  The  great  wave  of  decentralization  characteristic 
of  the  period  from  the  end  of  World  War  II  through  the  late  1950's  seems  to  have  about 
run  its  course  (although  some  additional  decentralization  is  possible).  Viewed  on  a 
monthly  basis,  Michigan's  share  of  national  employment  in  the  motor  vehicle  a‘nd  equip- 
ment industry  (S.  I.  C.  371)  has  ranged  from  53.  0 in  January,  1956  to  a low  of  37.  4 per- 
cent in  March,  1961.  After  reaching  the  low  point,  Michigan's  share  rebounded  to 
45.  3 percent  in  1962  and  45,  1 percent  in  1964.  During  the  first  half  of  1965,  the 
Michigan  share  varied  from  43.  8 percent  in  June  to  44.  9 percent  in  January. 

A good  share  of  this  decentralization  involved  the  construction  of  assembly  plants, 
enabling  car  producers  to  be  closer  to  regional  markets.  Except  in  cases  of  the 
replacement  of  badly  outmoded  facilities  or  in  the  event  of  an  unusual  shift  in  naarket 
demand  within  a specific  region,  expansion  of  assembly  facilities  is  likely  to  occur  in 
the  form  of  additions  to  existing  plants  rather  than  the  construction  of  new  facilities  in 
new  areas.  New  assembly  plants  constructed  outside  of  Michigan  in  recent  years  have 
been  the  Chrysler  assembly  plant  at  Belvidere,  Illinois,  the  Chrysler  truck  assembly 
plant  now  under  construction  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  Chrysler  power  train  plant 
scheduled  for  construction  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Chrysler  plans  or  has  under  construction 
two  new  plants  and  two  additions  in  Michigan  and  four  new  plants  and  two  additions 
outside  of  Michigan.  At  Ford,  the  greatest  share  of  expansion  is  being  conducted  in 
Michigan.  Recent  statistics  show  three  new  plants  and  ten  additions  in  Michigan, 
compared  with  only  one  new  plant  and  five  additions  outside  of  Michigan. 

General  Motors  has  planned  a substantial  number  of  additions  and  new  facilities 
distributed  fairly  well  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  its  existing  operations.  Two 
entirely  new  plants  are  being  put  into  operation  in  kdichigan;  a metal  fabricating  plant 
at  Kalamazoo  and  an  upholstery  trim  plant  at  Tecumseh.  In  addition,  a new  manu- 
facturing building  is  planned  for  Saginaw  Steering  Gear  Division,  and  the  Ternstedt 
Division  at  Detroit. 

During  recent  months,  the  Ford  Motor  Company  announced  expansion  of  a gen- 
eral parts  division  plant  in  Saline,  Michigan,  which  is  expected  to  employ  approximately 
1200  workers  initially  with  an  increase  to  2000  when  full  production  levels  are  reached. 
Other  expansions  reported  by  Ford  include  a 25  percent  increase  in  floor  space  at  its 
Monroe,  Michigan  plant,  an  expansion  of  its  Livonia  and  Sterling,  Michigan,  trans- 
mission and  chassis  plants,  and  substantial  increases  in  manufacturing  floor  space  at 
the  Dearborn  glass  plant  and  the  Mt.  Clemens  vinyl  plant.  The  expansion  of  the  Livonia 
and  Sterling  chassis  plants  is  expected  to  raise  employment  by  2800,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Monroe  plant  should  add  about  200  new  workers. 

Chrysler  announced  a 20  percent  expansion  of  the  manufacturing  area  at  the 
Mound  Road  engine  plant  in  Detroit  along  with  the  purchase  of  the  assets  of  the  Deluxe 
Die  Works,  Incorporated,  of  Warren,  Michigan. 

General  Motors  announced  $1.  5 billion  capital  expenditures  for  plant  and  employ- 
ment in  1964  and  1965  with  approximately  50  to  55  percent  of  the  national  expenditures 
being  made  in  Michigan. 

If  we  look  at  auto  manufacturing  activities  as  a whole  and  include  those  operations 
not  specifically  coded  in  industry  371  as  well,  we  find  that  the  Michigan  share  of  U,  S, 
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employment  among  the  "big  three"  auto  makers  has  been  quite  stable.  During  1958  and 
1959  Michigan  employed  50,  5 percent  of  all  the  workers  utilized  by  the  "big  three" 
auto  makers.  Since  1959;  year-to-year  shifts  in  the  Michigan  share  of  "big  three" 
employment  have  been  minimal.  In  1964,  49.  6 percent  of  the  "big  three"  national 
employment  total  was  in  Michigan,  compared  with  50.  5 percent  in  1958. 

The  role  of  Michigan,  more  particularly  of  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  as  the 
hub  of  the  auto  industry's  research,  engineering  and  administrative  services,  is  expected 
to  prove  increasingly  important  in  the  years  to  come.  The  concentration  of  these  ex- 
panding services  in  Michigan  will  be  a very  valuable  asset  in  reducing  the  sensitivity  of 
employment  in  the  State  to  fluctuations  in  the  consumer  market.  The  expanding  sub- 
stantial underlay  of  engineering,  research  and  administrative  employment  will  provide 
an  important  stabilizer  to  the  economy. 

In  summary,  the  outlook  for  the  automobile  industry  in  the  nation  and  in  Michigan 
appears  very  favorable  over  the  entire  period  of  study.  Recent  experience  indicates 
Michigan  will  fare  at  least  proportionately  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  nation  in  the 
growth  pattern  of  the  industry  and  that  the  decentralization  trend  has  just  about  run  its 
course.  Based  upon  the  projected  U,  S.  employment  levels  discussed  earlier,  it  is 
expected  that  automotive  employment  in  Michigan  will  equal  440,  000  workers  in  1970, 

458,  000  workers  in  1975,  and  473,  000  workers  in  1980,  in  terms  of  U.  S.  Census  of 
Population  definitions. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  INDUSTRY  IN  MICHIGAN 


The  preceding  discussion  of  the  outlook  for  employment  in  the  automotive  industry 
serves  as  background  for  analysis  of  the  general  economic  outlook  for  Michigan. 
Employment  in  the  automotive  industry  has  long  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a crucial 
factor  in  the  overall  economy  of  Michigan. 

The  following  sections  describe  the  factors  generally  considered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  employment  estimates  for  each  of  the  industry  sectors  analyzed  during 
Phase  I of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study.  The  employment  levels  discussed  below  are 
significant  in  terms  of  the  analysis  of  growth  in  individual  occupations  since,  in  many 
cases,  occupational  demand  is  directly  related  to  employment  growth  in  particular 
industries. 


Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries,  Mining, 
and  Construction  Employment  Levels 


Employment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  has  been  subject  to  a generally 
declining  level  for  a long  period  of  time.  The  Michigan  Employment  Se.curity  Com- 
mission estimates  that  employment  in  agriculture  declined  from  121,  300  persons  in 
1956  to  93,  700  persons  in  I960,  a decline  of  6.  2 percent  per  year. F rom  I960  to  1965, 
employment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  declined  4.  4 percent  per  year, 
reaching  an  estimated  level  of  75,  000  in  1965. 

•Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  Michigan  Manpower  Review,  Volume  XX,  No.  5,  May  19G5,  p.  13. 
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The  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  farm  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  1980.  This  decline  in  farm  employment  is  associated  with  a tendency  for 
the  size  of  farms  to  increase  since  the  economic  farms  are  increasingly  associated 
with  requirements  for  large  capital  investments.  The  average  size  of  each  farm  is 
expected  to  be  40  percent  greater  in  1980  than  it  was  in  I960.  In  I960,  20  percent  of  all 
farms  in  the  U.  S.  had  sales  of  over  $10,  000;  by  1980  it  is  expected  that  60  percent  of 
all  farms  will  have  sales  of  over  $10,  000.  The  level  of  employment  projected  by  Battelle 
for  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  is  55,  000  persons,  representing  a decline  of 
2.  6 percent  per  year,  a substantial  reduction  in  the  rate  of  decline  experienced  between 
i960  and  1965.  It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  projections  of  farm  employment  are 
subject  to  wide  errors  as  a result  of  the  lack  of  comparable  time  series  data  on  an 
establishment  or  household  basis.  Furthermore,  the  classifications  of  farm  labor 
presents  difficulties,  especially  when  the  expansionary  phase  of  the  business  cycle  makes 
it  possible  for  the  farm  worker  to  find  100  days  or  more  of  employment  in  an  industry 
other  than  agriculture.  Since  agricultural  occupations* ** *** have  not  been  a major  focus  of 
this  study  and  since  agriculture  is  directly  expected  to  account  for  less  than  1-1/2  per- 
cent of  total  employment  in  1980,  these  projections  have  not  been  the  subject  of  inten- 
sive analysis. 

The  level  of  employment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  an  index  of  the  demand  for  agricultural  occupations.  The  complex  of 
supply  and  distributive  industries  built  around  the  farm  today  accounts  for  the  major 
portion  of  agriculturally  related  occupations.  The  activities  of  "agri-business"  are 
diffused  throughout  the  economy  and  have  not  been  explicitly  identified  in  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Study.  For*  the  reader  who  is  directly  concerned  with  agricultural  occupa- 
tions, a number  of  publications  relative  to  this  topic  have  been  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Education. 

Employment  in  the  mining  industry  in  Michigan  has  also  experienced  a decline 
in  recent  years.  Between  1956  and  I960  establishment  data  reveal  that  employment 
decreased  1.  55  percent  per  year. 'I'*:'  From  I960  to  1965  mining  employment  decreased 
2 percent  per  year.  The  Upper  Peninsula  accounts  for  a large  portion  of  Michigan's 
mining  employment. For  example,  in  June  1965  the  Upper  Peninsula  accounted  for 
8,400  of  the  14,  700  persons  employed  in  mining  in  Michigan,  The  employment  level  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  has  been  experiencing  a steady  decline,  contributing  to  the  overall 
decline  in  mining  employment.  Battelle  projects  (using  household  data)  that  mining 
employment  in  1980  will  decline  to  a level  of  11,  000  persons,  representing  a 1.  6 per- 
cent annual  decline  during  the  20-year  period  between  I960  and  1980. 


♦(For  example,  see  the  following:  "A  Guide  for  Preparing  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Michigan", 

Bulletin  No.  2151,  published  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  July  19G5.  Nevel,  Paul  F. , and  Malcomson, 

John  L, , A Survey  of  Nonfarm  Agricultural  Occupations  in  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  February  1965  [Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing.  Meaders,  Donald  O. , "A  Survey  of  Occupations  in  Agricultural  Businesses 
and  Services  of  Six  Northern  Michigan  Counties ",  published  by  the  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University. 

September  1965.  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  "Opportunities  for  Youth  in  Agricultural  Occupations",  Bulletin  No.  550, 
published  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan,  1965.) 

**lbid.  Employment  in  mining  declined  from  16,500  in  1956  to  15,500  in  I960.  Hov/ever,  in  both  1959  and  1961  employment 
in  mining  reached  even  lower  levels.  (13,  800  in  1959  and  13,400  in  1961). 

***For  a discussion  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  see:  Parkhurst,  Dr.  Kenneth,  Manpower  Problems  and  Economic 
Opportunities,  in  an  Adjusting  Regional  Economy:  The  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Northern  Mi'^higan  University, 

September  1965,  pp.  67-76. 
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The  construction  industry  is  expected  to  grow  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
total  employment  in  the  state  of  Michigan.  By  1980  construction  employment  is  expected 
to  equal  181,  000  persons.  This  growth  is  expected  to  be  relatively  steady  throughout 
the  study  period,  with  employment  increasing  from  125,  600  in  I960  to  151,  000  persons 
in  1970  and  165,  000  persons  in  1975.  The  projection  of  construction  employment  in 
Michigan  parallels  the  national  projection  for  residential  and  nonresidential  construc- 
tion. National  projections  were  based,  in  part,  on  the  housing  demand  estimated  in 
Battelle's  analysis  of  consumer  expenditures.  Total  employment  growth  in  construction 
will  additionally  be  influenced  by  trends  in  nonresidential  building  programs. 


Durable  Goods  Manufacturing 


The  earlier  discussion  of  the  employment  in  motor  vehicles  provides  the  basis  for 
projected  employment  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  in  Michigan.  In  I960  durable 
goods  accounted  for  79  percent  of  total  manufacturing  employment  in  Michigan.  Motor 
vehicle  employment  alone  (377,  200  persons)  accounted  for  36.  4 percent  of  total  manu- 
facturing employment.  The  outlook  for  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  is  also 
significant  for  employment  levels  in  manufacturing  industries  which  are  related  to  the 
motor  vehicle  industry.  For  example,  the  textile  and  apparel  industry  supplies  mate- 
rials for  seating  and  interiors  of  automobiles;  the  industries  of  primary  metals,  fabri- 
cated metals  and  machinery,  both  electrical  and  nonelectrical,  supply  components 
parts. 


The  employment  in  each  of  these  industries  and  in  the  transportation  equipment 
industry  was  analyzed  using  1965  data  to  identify  the  portion  of  product  output  directly 
identifiable  as  auto  related.  On  the  assumption  that  a direct  relationship  exists  between 
the  proportion  of  sales  which  are  auto  related  and  the  proportion  of  employment  which 
is  auto  related,  it  appeared  in  1965  that  506,  000  workers  in  manufacturing  were  em- 
ployed in  auto  related  jobs,  which  was  approximately  50  percent  of  total  manufacturing 
employment  of  1,  016,  200  employees. 

It  is  significant  that  during  the  recent  expansion  of  auto  production  the  auto-related 
industries  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  motor  vehicles.  For  example,  establishment 
data  for  the  period  I960  through  1965  reveal  that  employment  in  motor  vehicles  increased 
24  percent,  whereas  employment  in  primary  metals  increased  only  6.  2 percent,  em- 
ployment in  fabricated  metals  increased  7.  7 percent,  employment  in  machinery  except 
electrical  increased  11.  0 percent,  and  employment  in  electrical  machinery  increased 
16  percent, It  is  anticipated  that  this  slower  growth  pattern  will  continue  throughout 
the  study  period.  Slower  employment  growth  is  expected  since  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  consumer  expenditures  will  be  devoted  to  nonproduct  and  service  items  which 
do  not  result  in  demands  on  these  heavier  industries.  In  addition  to  the  model  ate  de- 
mand growth,  the  higher  productivity  growth  of  these  industries  will  retard  employment 
growth. 

^he  rates  are  based  upon  monthly  averages  for  1960  and  1965  using  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  data  as 
reported  in  the  monthly  publication,  Michigan  Manpower  Review. 

**Selected  primary  metals  industries  are  reported  in  "Indexes  of  Output  Per  Manhour,  Selected  Industries  1939  and  1947-63  , 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (BLS  Report  No.  301)  December  1965. 
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The  result  of  the  estimated  employment  levels  in  the  durable-goods  industries 
identified  in  Table  16  is  that  the  motor-vehicles  industry  will  account  for  an  increasing 
proportion  of  total  manufacturing  employment,  increasing  from  36.  4 percent  in  I960 
to  43.4  percent  in  1980.  Overall  manufacturing  will  decline  in  importance  to  Michigan’s 
economy.  Total  manufacturing  employment  accounted  for  38  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment in  Michigan  in  I960  and  is  expected  to  drop  to  approximately  28  percent  by  1980. 
Employment  in  motor  vehicles  will  decline  from  13.8  percent  of  total  employment  in 
i960  to  12  percent  of  total  employment  in  1980.  Expressed  in  other  terms,  manufactur- 
ing employment  in  Michigan  will  grow  from  1,  035,  900  employees  in  I960  to  1,  150,  000 
employees  in  1980,  a rate  of  increase  of  approximately  0.  5 percent  per  year  during  the 
two  decades  of  the  study  period.  In  contrast,  total  employment  in  Michigan  will  expand 
by  1.  9 percent  per  annum. 


Nondurable  Goods 


The  nondurable  goods  specifically  studied  in  the  analysis  of  the  employment  level 
in  individual  industries  included  food  and  kindred  products,  paper  and  allied  products, 
printing  and  publishing,  chemicals,  petroleum,  and  rubber  industries.  While  nondur- 
able goods  employment  increased  from  146,  600  employees  in  1940  to  217,  500  employees 
in  i960,  it  is  anticipated  that  nondurable  goods  employment  will  actually  decline  during 
the  period  I960  to  1980.  This  decline  will  be  realized  in  each  of  the  nondurable  goods 
industries  studied,  with  the  declines  ranging  from  0.  8 percent  per  year  in  food  and 
kindred  products  to  1.  9 percent  per  year  in  petroleum  and  coal  products.  Both  food 

TABLE  18.  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT  LEVELS  IN  MICHIGAN  BY 
INDUSTRY  1940-1960,  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1970  AND  1980 


Category 


Durable  Goods 

Primary  Metal  Industries 
Fabricated  Metal  Industries(^) 
Machinery,  excluding  Electrical 
Electrical  Machinery  Equipment 
Motor  Vehicles  & Equipment 
Other  Durables 

Nondurable  Goods^^^ 

Food  & Kindred  Products 
Chemicals  & Allied  Products 
Petroleum  & Coal  Products 
Other  Nondurable s 


Thousands  Employed 


1940 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1980 

553.  4 

801.  1 

818.  4 

926.  0 

968.  2 

77.  2 

120.  2 

71.  7 

88.  0 

101.  3 

(b) 

(b) 

91.  8 

104.  0 

108.  0 

50.  8 

107.  3 

147.  1 

155.  0 

156.  0 

10.  0 

19.  2 

31.  7 

35.  0 

36.  9 

355.  7 

475.  0 

377.  2 

440.  0 

473.  5 

59.  7 

79.  4 

98.  9 

104.  0 

92.  5 

146.  6 

177.  3 

217.  5 

206.  0 

181.  8 

38.  8 

47.  4 

62.  4 

60.  0 

53.  5 

19.  1 

30.  5 

40.  9 

38.  0 

33.  5 

3.  2 

4.  0 

3.  5 

3.  0 

2.  4 

85.  5 

95.  4 

110.  7 

105.  0 

92.  4 

1 


(a)  Includes  Not  Specified  Metal. 

(b)  Included  in  Primary  Metal  Industries. 

(c)  Includes  Not  Specified  Manufacturing. 
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and  kindred  products  and  petroleum  and  coal  products  are  expected  to  decline  in  em- 
ployment levels  as  the  result  of  continued  introduction  of  productivity  improving  equip- 
ment. Additionally,  industries  such  as  chemicals  are  generally  establishing  heavy 
production  facilities  in  areas  outside  of  the  Midwest.  This  is  influenced  in  part  by  the 
distribution-cost  patterns  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Midwestern  population  centers 
are  currently  well  serviced  by  existing  heavy  industries.  As  a result  of  these 
tendencies,  nondurable  goods  employment  will  decrease  from  approximately  8 percent 
of  total  employment  in  Michigan  in  I960  to  4.  6 percent  of  total  employment  in  1980. 
Employment  levels  in  the  industries  study  are  reported  in  Table  18  which  includes  data 
for  1940,  1950,  and  I960,  as  well  as  projected  employment  levels  for  1970  and  1980. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 


The  trade  industries  have  not  been  broadly  affected  by  technological  changes. 
During  the  next  fifteen  years  developments  in  computerization  of  trade  transactions, 
a modest  increase  in  self-service,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  technologically 
sophisticated  retailing  (using  concepts  such  as  visual  display  merchandising,  coin  vend- 
ing, and  instant  credit  facilities)  will  affect  the  employment  growth  of  trade  activities. 
Nevertheless,  offsetting  the  influence  of  these  advances  on  manpower  requirements  will 
be  the  increasing  volume  of  dollars  available  for  consumption.  Therefore,  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  are  expected  to  grow  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  total  employ- 
ment. Within  retail  trade  there  will  be  diverse  growth  patterns.  Food  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, represented  by  small  operations,  will  undergo  some  reorganization  as  larger 
retail  units  account  for  a higher  proportion  of  food  and  dairy  purchases.  Hence,  only  a 
modest  growth  from  74,  000  employees  in  I960  to  82,  000  in  1980  is  anticipated.  How- 
ever, the  more  diverse  industry  of  general  merchandise  retailing  is  expected  to  grow 
from  54,  000  employees  to  90,  000  employees.  A major  factor  contributing  to  this  growth 
will  be  the  development  of  specialty  merchandise  outlets  which  are  characterized  by  a 
high  level  of  service  (hence,  relatively  more  employees  per  outlet).  Specialty  merchan- 
dise outlets  are  expected  to  develop  in  response  to  rising  levels  of  consumer  income 
and  expenditures.  Motor  vehicle  and  accessory  retailing  is  expected  to  grow  largely 
as  a result  of  growth  in  accessories  and  specialized  shops.  Gasoline  service  stations 
and  eating  and  drinking  places  will  continue  to  expand  parallel  to  the  general  population 
growth. 


Transportation,  Communications  and  Utilities 


These  service  industries  have  individually  unique  characteristics.  The  trans- 
portation industry  actually  declined  in  employment  between  1950  and  I960  as  a result  of 
decreased  employment  in  rail  transportation.  The  decline  in  railroad  employment  was 
offset  to  some  degree  by  growth  of  employment  in  trucking  and  warehousing.  The  im- 
proved interstate  highway  system,  the  possibility  of  increased  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions for  tractor  trailers,  and  improved  loading  and  warehousing  methods  are  a few  of 
the  factors  expected  to  lead  to  a higher  level  volume  of  employment  in  the  trucking 
industry. 
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The  employment  pattern  of  railroads  still  remains  relatively  uncertain  in  view  of 
the  unknown  influence  of  announced  and  anticipated  railroad  mergers,  changes  in  crew 
size,  yard  automation,  increased  "piggyback"  activity,  etc.  It  is  clear,  for  example, 
that  increased  use  of  trilevel  railroad  cars  for  auto  transport  has  stimulated  the  railroad 
industry  in  recent  years.  However,  the  influence  of  this  development  in  the  future 
would  not  appear  to  be  dramatic.  Finally,  of  course,  developments  in  interurban  speed 
rail  transportation  could  influence  the  employment  level  in  transportation.  However,  as 
explained  earlier,  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  this  study  is  that  during  the  time 
period  under  consideration,  the  use  of  mass  transportation  will  not  be  significant. 

The  communications  industry  is  primarily  composed  of  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
radio  and  television  broadcast  workers.  The  communications  industry  in  Michigan 
experienced  a dramatic  growth  between  1940  and  1950  as  employment  increased  from 
12,  900  employees  to  28,  281  employees.  Growth  during  the  1950' s was  more  modest, 
with  employment  rising  to  32,  000  persons  by  I960. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has  required  more  communications  workers  per 
1,  000  population  than  has  the  state  of  Michigan.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  tech- 
nological sophistication  of  capital  in  the  communications  industry  varies  regionally 
throughout  the  United  States  with  the  more  industrially  developed  states  having  newer 
equipment.  This  technological  differential  between  Michigan  and  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  narrow  as  the  telephone  industry  completes  its  conversion  to  electronic 
solid-state  equipment. 

Finally,  the  utilities  section  of  this  aggregate  grouping  includes  electric  light  and 
power,  electric  and  gas  utilities,  gas  and  steam  supply  systems,  water  supply  systems, 
and  sanitary  services.  During  the  1950's,  employment  in  utilities  in  Michigan  increased 
slowly  from  35,  300  to  36,  900.  Utilities  companies  are  becoming  increasingly  efficient 
through  the  application  of  advanced  technology.  Nevertheless,  the  demands  for  utilities 
will  continue  to  grow  as  the  process  of  population  growth  and  urbanization  generate 
demands  for  the  services  provided  by  utilities.  Also,  as  the  industx'ial  base  of 
Michigan's  economy  expands,  additional  industrial  demands  will  be  placed  upon  utilities. 
On  balance,  transportation,  communications,  and  utilities  is  expected  to  grow  from 
156,  000  persons  in  I960  to  171,  000  persons  in  1970  and  188,  000  persons  in  1980.  The 
share  of  total  employment  in  transportation,  communications  and  utilities  will  decline 
from  5.  7 percent  of  total  employment  in  I960  to  4.  8 percent  of  total  employment  in 
1980. 


Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 


The  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  category  includes  banking  and  credit 
agencies,  security  and  investment  companies,  insurance,  and  real  estate.  Over  all, 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  increased  substantially  between  1940  and  I960,  grow- 
ing from  48,  000  employees  in  1940  to  nearly  90,  000  employees  in  I960,  The  largest 
contributor  to  this  growth  was  banking,  which  increased  over  14,  000  persons  between 
1950  and  I960.  Insurance  increased  approximately  10,  000  workers  between  1950  and 
I960. 
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In  banking,  greater  use  of  computers  and  magnetic-ink  character  recognition, 
electronic  bookkeeping  machines,  and  closed-circuit  TV  will  lead  to  faster  customer 
service  and  improved  efficiency.  This  will  be  offset  somewhat  by  the  tendency  for 


and  its  customers.  Factors  affecting  the  productivity  level  in  insurance  will  include 
extension  of  electronic  data  processing,  data-transmission  systems,  and  marketing 
innovations  such  as  sales  of  packaged  policies  by  insurance  companies.  The  increased 


have  a high  propensity  to  invest  in  insurance.  The  net  effect  of  these  influences  will 
be  a growth  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  employment  from  90,  000  persons  in 
I960  to  approximately  170,  000  persons  in  1980,  a growth  rate  of  3.  2 percent  per  year.-i' 


Business  and  repair  services  cover  a variety  of  activities,  including  advertising, 
duplicating,  blueprinting,  photocopying,  window  cleaning,  news  syndication,  private 
employment  agencies,  testing  laboratories,  management  services,  and  miscellaneous 
repair  services.  This  conglomerate  industry  provided  employment  for  over  60,  000 
persons  in  I960.  Advertising  accounted  for  7,  200  persons,  miscellaneous  business 
services  accounted  for  approximately  21,  000  persons,  and  auto  repair  service  and 
garages  accounted  for  over  20,  000  employees. 

Growth  of  this  industry  is  enhanced  by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and  other 
nonlocal  industries,  who  contract  out  their  specialized  service  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  repair  services  are  likely  to  constitute  a decreasing  source  of  jobs  in  the 
future  as  more  components  are  replaced  rather  than  repaired.  Over  all,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  business  and  repair  services  will  grow  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as 
total  employment,  increasing  from  6l,  000  persons  in  I960  to  74,  000  persons  in  1970 
and  89,  000  persons  in  1980. 

Personal  services  include  such  activities  as  private  household  workers,  hotels, 
laundering,  cleaning  and  dyeing  services,  dressmaking  shops,  shoe  repair  shops, 
barbershops,  and  beauty  shops.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  major  technological  changes 
will  affect  the  demand  for  labor  in  this  industry,  rather,  the  employment  in  the  industry 
is  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  total  employment  as  increases  in  per  capita 
income  and  growth  of  younger  age  groups  lead  to  a relative  expansion  in  the  demand  for 
those  providing  personal  services.  Over  all,  personal  services  is  expected  to  grow 
from  134,  000  persons  in  I960  to  158,  000  persons  in  1970  and  187,  000  persons  in  1980. 

Entertainment  and  recreation  is  also  composed  of  a multitude  of  service  activities, 
such  as  the  motion-picture  industry,  bowling  halls,  pool  parlors,  yacht  clubs,  golf 
courses,  and  city  playgrounds.  The  trend  toward  increasing  amounts  of  leisure  time, 
income,  and  education  has  led  to  a growing  demand  for  all  types  of  rec;  on  services. 


“Establishment  data  reveal  that  employment  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  increased  2.  5 percent , ^ ar  from  1956  to 

1964,  a period  during  which  total  nonfarm  employment  declined  by  100,  000  in  Michigan. 


banking  facilities  to  retain  tellers  in  order  to  provide  a personal  link  between  the  bank 


productivity  of  the  insurance  industry  will  be  considerably  offset  by  the  growth  of  de- 
mand for  insurance  which  will  be  associated  with  rapidly  expanding  incomes  and  the 
substantial  growth  anticipated  in  the  number  of  professional  and  technical  workers  who 


Business  and  Repair  Services,  Personal  Services 


and  Entertainment  Services 
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In  Michigan,  it  is  anticipated  that  employment  in  recreation  services  will  grow  from 
18,  000  employees  to  32,  000  employees.  This  modest  growth  is  representative  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  increase  in  leisure-time  activities  does  not  lead  to  direct  employ- 
ment in  the  entertainment  industry.  Rather,  leisure  expenditures  are  associated  with 
growth  in  employment  in  durable-goods  manufacturing  industries  which  produce  recrea- 
tional hardware  such  as  boats,  motors,  sporting  equipment,  and  hobby  items. 


Professional  and  Related  Services 


This  category  includes  such  activities  as  medical  and  other  health  services,  legal 
services,  education,  welfare  and  religious  services;  and  engineering,  architectural, 
accounting,  and  bookkeeping  services.  These  activities  will  grow  rapidly  in  employment 

for  three  fundamental  reasons: 


(1)  Historically,  when  discretionary  income  has  risen,  outlays  on  these  profes- 
sional services  have  gone  up  proportionately.  By  1975,  for  example,  gross  national 
product  per  capita  will  have  increased  to  a level  of  $4,  200,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per- 
cent over  I960.  This  implies  that  the  demand  for  professional  and  related  services  will 

rise  even  more  rapidly. 


(2)  The  emergence  of  the  human  resources  era  and,  hence,  a brainpower- 
oriented  economy  will  stimulate  expansion  of  educational  services  of  many  types.  Adults 
as  well  as  the  younger  age  groups  will  be  seeking  education  to  develop  new  skills.  While 
it  is  anticipated  that  teaching  innovations  can  be  made  which  will  increase  the  number 
of  students  served  by  a single  teacher,  in  many  instances  the  expansion  of  specialization 
and  the  growth  of  advanced-degree  work  will  have  an  offsetting  influence,  leading 
necessarily  to  lower  student/teacher  ratios. 


(3)  Employment  in  professional  and  related  services  is  in  large  measure  a 
personal  service  offered  by  a professionally  trained  individual,  for  example,  in  the 
medical  area.  As  a result,  it  is  unlikely  that  productivity  in  this  sector  will  rise  sig- 
nificantly. In  other  words,  growing  demand  will  be  translated  into  relatively  more 
employment  in  these  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  the  individual  industries  of  medical 
services  and  educational  services  in  Michigan  will  be  influenced  by  the  following 

factors: 


Medical  services  are  expected  to  grow  rapidly  as  the  result  of  recent  expansions 
of  Social  Security  programs.  The  Medicare  program  initiated  in  1966  is  assumed  to  be 
the  first  of  a series  of  expansions  of  programs  to  provide  for  improved  medical  services 
for  the  population.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  serving  a growing  population  with  expand- 
ing incomes,  the  medical-service  industry  will  offer  improved  and  more  expensive 
services.  In  I960  11.  9 percent  of  the  population  of  Michigan  was  age  60  and  over.  In 
1980  12.  5 percent  will  be  over  60  years  of  age  and  the  actual  number  of  persons  in  this 
age  classification  will  be  increased  to  351,  000. 

The  growth  of  educational  services  will  be  exceptional.  The  analysis  of  labor 
supply  in  Michigan  indicates  that  there  will  be  a shortage  of  college  graduates  through 
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1980,  but  that  the  supply  of  persons  with  some  post-high-schooi  training  will  be  ade- 
quate to  serve  in  substitute  functions,  such  as  medical  technicians  assisting  medical 
doctors,  and  engineering  technicians  working  with  graduate  engineers.  However,  in 
order  to  achieve  the  supply  situation  assumed  in  the  supply  analysis,  a significant 
growth  in  education  will  be  necessary. 

The  population  aged  6 to  19  years  of  3-g6,  which  is  the  population  base  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems,  will  expand  31.  3 percent  between  I960  and 
1980.  The  number  of  persons  aged  18-24  enrolled  in  post-high-school  programs  will 
exceed  300,  000,  an  increase  of  200,  000  over  I960  levels. 

Additionally,  the  educational  industry  employment  projections  of  Table  16  assume 
that  a broad  spectrum  of  formal  programs  will  be  developed  to  provide  the  types  of 
skills  required  in  the  labor  force.  While  these  training  and  retraining  programs  will 
not  be  certified  educational  programs  in  the  sense  we  are  familiar  with  today,  they 
will  require  teachers  and  instructors  as  well  as  supporting  staff.  Hence,  they  are 
expected  to  serve  as  a major  source  of  employment,  accounting  for  much  of  the  growth 
indicated  in  the  public  sector  of  education. 

The  development  of  educational  programs  will  accelerate  during  the  study  period. 
As  a result  of  the  projections,  the  annual  rates  of  growth  are:  I960  to  1970,  3.7  per- 

cent; 1970  to  1975,  5.8  percent,  and  1975  to  1980,  6.9  percent. 


Public  Administration 


Closely  related  to  the  provision  of  professional  and  technical  services  is  the  public 
administration  sector,  which  includes  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  This  kind 
of  employment  is  defined  as  largely  administrative,  since  the  operating  segments  are 
included  in  other  employment  categories.  For  example,  the  state  administrative  offices 
for  education  are  included  in  public  administration,  but  the  major  portion  of  employ- 
ment provided  by  the  public  schools  (i.  e. , teachers)  will  be  included  with  the  profes- 
sional and  related  services. 

In  the  mid-1960's,  economists  and  social  observers  generally  agree  that  the  wave 
of  young  people  currently  seeking  entry  into  the  labor  force  and  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  has  an  impact  which  is  bringing  into  focus  a number  of  major  problems 
that  call  for  expanded  public  programs.  When  these  problems  are  added  to  the  difficul- 
ties associated  with  retraining  the  displaced  workers  over  40  years  old  and  with  the 
expanding  retired  population,  it  is  evident  that  employment  in  public  administration 
must  expand.  This  statement  can  be  made  with  confidence,  since  major  new  programs 
have  already  been  legislated  and  others  are  currently  in  the  legislative  hearing  rooms. 

In  Michigan  the  employment  in  public  administration  is  expected  to  grow  from  94,800 
in  I960  to  178,  000  in  1980,  an  increase  of  87  percent. 

*The  Citizens  Committee  on  Higher  Education  has  also  developed  projections  of  post -high -school  enrollment.  The  annual  rate 
of  growth  implied  by  their  projections  is  2.  9 percent  between  1965  and  1975.  Their  report  states:  " The  Committee's  staff  has 
attempted  to  project  undergraduate  enrollments  on  the  basis  of  not  only  the  sizes  of  the  age  groups  but  also  upon  the  estimated 
portions  of  the  groups  that  are  educable  and  capable  of  doing  some  kind  of  postsecondary  work  (A  staff  report,  The 
Education  Student  Load  in  the  Years  Immediately  Ahead,  by  Harold  T.  Smith,  November  1964).  Starting  with  the  219,500 
on-campus  students  enrolled  in  all  of  the  Michigan  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  fall  of  1964,  the  sta  f arrived  at 
projections  of  total  on-campus  enrollements  as  follows:  245,200  in  the  fall  of  1965,  292,  900  in  the  fall  of  1970,  and  327,000 

in  the  fall  of  1975, 
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These  projections  reflect  both  our  recognition  of  a continuing  demand  for  public 
services  and  our  evaluation  of  the  degree  to  which  technological  change  will  affect 
public  administration.  While  productivity  is  difficult  to  measure  in  activities  which  do 
not  provide  a tangible  output'!'  (and  where  quality  is  especially  important),  it  would 
appear  that  many  of  the  services  found  within  public  administration  will  not  be  subject 
to  radical  innovations  affecting  productivity.  A variety  of  administrative  labor-saving 
devices  have  emerged,  including  computer s, -microfilm,  copy  equipment,  and  data 
transmission  and  communications  and  materials-handling  devices.  These  advances 
increase  efficiency  and  reduce  employment  in  certain  clerical  tasks,  in  routine  jobs, 
and  in  other  similar  activities. 

The  impact  of  these  technological  developments  on  local  and  state  governments 
depends  on  the  size  and  absorptive  capacity  of  these  agencies  and  the  nature  of  the 
functions  performed.  These  projections  are  based  on  a modest  use  of  such  innovations 
in  virtually  all  areas  of  public  administration. 


SUMMARY 


The  result  of  this  industry-by- industry  review  is  a relatively  optimistic  outlook 
for  employment  growth  in  Michigan.  Michigan's  economy  will  continue  to  be  charac- 
terized by  its  strong  relationship  to  the  automotive  industry.  Nevertheless,  by  1980 
the  overall  structure  of  employment  will  be  considerably  diversified  relative  to  I960. 

For  example,  professional  and  related  services  will  account  for  22  percent  of  total 
employment  compared  with  only  12  percent  in  I960,  and  total  manufacturing  will  have 
declined  in  importance  from  38  percent  in  I960  to  29  percent  in  1980.  The  total  employ- 
ment level  of  3,  936,  000  persons  will  influence  a modest  amount  of  in-migration,  whiCh 
can  be  interpreted  as  a positive  index  of  relative  economic  performance. 

The  changing  employment  structure  of  the  United  States  economy  (which  is 
represented  by  a shift  from  a manufacturing  orientation  to  a services  orientation)  will 
be  reflected  in  Michigan's  economy.  As  the  1970's  progress,  the  orientation  of  the 
work  place  to  employment  of  persons  with  "conceptual  skills"  underlines  the  importance 
of  the  development  of  human  resources,  so  that  a shortage  of  skilled  persons  will  not 
serve  as  a constraint  on  economic  growth.  The  importance  of  these  developments  will 
be  outlined  in  the  following  section  of  this  report  which  discusses  on  an  occupation-by- 
occupation basis  the  importance  of  white  collar  and  technical  skills  in  the  employmexit 
profiles  of  Michigan's  industries. 


*See  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Measuring  Productivity  of  Federal  Government  Organizations,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1964),  p.  6. 
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EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  IN  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS  IN  28  SELEJCTED  OCCUPATIONS 


The  General  Pattern  of  Occupational  Changes,  1960-1980 

In  several  portions  of  this  report  references  have  been  made  to  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  economy  of  both  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  .These 
changes  in  structure  are  especially  evident  when  the  analysis  focuses  on  the  types  of 
occupations  which  employees  will  hold  in  the  1970' s. 

Early  studies  by  economists  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  revealed  that  the 
character  of  employment  could  be  best  described  in  terms  of  the  types  of  occupations 
held  by  the  employed  labor  force.  During  the  agricultural  era,  which  generally  preceded 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  plurality  of  employment  was  identified  with 
occupations  directly  associated  with  the  development  of  primary  resources  in  agriculture. 
With  the  emergence  of  manufacturing  as  a major  source  of  employment  near  the  turn  of 
the  century,  the  occupations  which  focused  on  the  development  of  products  from  natural 
resources  dominated  the  employment  structure.  The  skilled  and  semiskilled  jobs  of  the 
machine  operative  and  the  craftsmen  characterized  employment  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacturing  era.  Today  most  of  these  occupations  are  referred  to  as 
"blue  collar"  occupations. 

During  recent  years  the  role  of  the  blue-collar  occupations  has  diminished.  The 
earlier  discussion  of  the  U,  S.  economy  in  the  1970's  pointed  out,  for  example,  that 
blue-collar  workers  have  been  surpassed  in  importance  by  white-collar  workers  and 
that  during  the  1970' s the  increase  in  white-collar  employment  nationally  will  be 
accelerated. 

The  evolving  structure  of  employment  in  Michigan  may  be  related  to  the  same 
pattern.  While  Michigan  has  a larger  portion  of  employment  in  manufacturing  than  the 
United  States  (38  percent  of  employment  in  Michigan  vs.  27  percent  in  the  United  States 
in  I960),  this  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Michigan  will  not  participate 
significantly  in  the  human  resources  era,  which  has  earlier  been  characterized  as  a 
period  of  emphasis  on  occupations  which  require  conceptual  skills. 

The  broad  changes  in  employment  growth  by  occupation  which  are  expected  in 
Michigan  during  the  study  period  are  summarized  in  Table  19.  The  participation  of 
Michigan  in  the  human  resources  era  is  partly  described  by  the  growth  in  professional 
employment.  Average  employment  growth  during  the  study  period  will  equal  1.  9 per- 
cent per  year.  In  contrast,  the  growth  of  professional  employment  during  the  study 
period  will  approximate  4.  0 percent  per  year,  the  highest  growth  rate  of  a major  em- 
ployment category.  Engineers  are  expected  to  grow  from  43,  800  in  I960  to  86,  880  in 
1980;  nurses  will  grow  from  23,  500  in  I960  to  49,  040  in  1980;  and  teachers  will  expand 
from  68,  700  in  I960  to  134,810  in  1980.  The  grov/th  of  all  other  professional,  technical 
and  kindred  workers  from  176,  600  in  I960  to  414,  380  in  1980  reflects  the  growth  of 
several  occupations  which  will  be  analyzed  in  more  detail  during  Phase  II  of  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Study.  These  include  draftsmen,  physicians  and  surgeons,  professors  and 
instructors,  and  a variety  of  technicians. 


TABLE  19.  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATION,  COMPUTED  ANNUAL  RATE 
OF  CHANGE,  MICHIGAN,  1960-1980 
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The  proportion  of  total  employment  in  Michigan  devoted  to  these  occupational 
categories  will  increase  as  a result  of  this  rapid  growth.  In  I960,  professional  workers 
accounted  for  slightly  over  11  percent  of  total  employment.  By  1980,  professional 
workers  will  account  for  approximately  17  percent  of  total  employment. 

Other  major  white-collar  classifications  will  also  experience  above  average 
growth  during  the  study  period.  Managers  will  increase  from  200,  000  to  323,  170 
persons,  an  increase  of  2.4  percent  per  year.  Clerical  employment  will  also  increase 
2.  9 percent  per  year,  increasing  from  14  percent  of  all  persons  employed  in  I960  to 
nearly  17  percent  of  total  employment  in  1980. 

It  is  especially  significant  that  employment  of  craftsmen  and  operatives  in 
Michigan  will  increase  in  absolute  levels  during  the  study  period.  Broadly  considered, 
the  technological  changes  which  are  anticipated  in  Michigan's  industries  will  largely 
have  the  effect  of  arresting  major  growth  in  craft  and  machine  operative  occupations; 
nevertheless,  there  will  continue  to  be  a large  number  of  employment  opportunities  in 
both  of  these  major  categories.  In  1980,  1.  1 million  workers  (over  28  percent  of  total 
employment)  will  be  found  in  these  two  major  classifications.  The  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing craft  occupation  will  be  the  category  of  mechanics  and  repairmen,  which  will  grow 
in  approximately  the  same  way  as  total  employment.  In  the  operative  category,  truck 
and  tractor  drivers  will  grow  parallel  to  total  employment  growth. 

Among  the  relatively  unskilled  categories,  the  service  occupations  are  expected 
to  increase  significantly.  Overall  service  employment  will  increase  3.  1 percent  per 
year.  Rapidly  growing  occupations  will  include  clerks,  waiters  and  waitresses,  janitors 
and  sextons,  and  protective  service  workers. 

The  broad  occupational  patterns  described  in  Table  18  and  discussed  briefly  above 
have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  detailed  occupation  by  industry  analysis  outlined 
in  the  methodology  section  of  this  report.  These  estimates  of  employment  patterns  in 
the  1970' s have  been  developed  as  a result  of  considerations  which  will  be  described  in 
the  following  sections  of  this  report.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  tota.l 
analysis  of  occupational  profiles  in  such  a manner  that  the  overall  results  will  not  be 
significantly  altered  in  the  second  phase  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study.  In  particular 
instances  this  has  necessitated  consideration  of  the  occupations  which  will  be  specifically 
analyzed  in  more  detail  during  Phase  II. 


Factors  Affecting  Employment  Levels 
for  28  Selected  Occupations 


The  employment  estimates  described  in  the  following  sections  have  been  developed 
on  the  basis  of  projections  of  historic  trends  in  the  occupation  structure  within  the 
individual  industries  considered.  These  historic  trends  have  been  modified  as  a result 
of  analysis  of  the  interrelationship  among  occupations,  especially  as  absolute  levels  of 
employment  are  affected.  Special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  effects  of  technologi- 
cal changes  which  are  anticipated  in  individual  industries  during  the  coming  15  years. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  evaluation  of  interrelationships  and  of  technological 
change  represents  judgments  and  not  precise  mathematical  coefficients.  The  assump- 
tions specified  in  the  following  sections  may  be  replaced  by  alternative  assumptions 
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within  th©  fiamework  of  th©  Socio-Economic  Model  to  yield  alternative  results.  The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  describe  the  assumptions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
members  of  this  study  team  so  that  the  individual  reader  may  evaluate  the  results 
relative  to  his  own  assumptions.  The  factors  considered  are  presented  on  an  occupation- 
by-occupation  basis,  since  one  major  objective  of  the  study  is  to  provide  assistance  to 
persons  concerned  with  the  types  of  occupations  which  should  receive  emphasis  and 
attention  in  the  guidance  and  education  of  young  persons  and  of  workers  who  seek 
retraining. 


Engineers,  Technical 

Estimates  of  the  employment  of  engineers  illustrates  the  significance  of  the 
"supply  effect"  which  was  discussed  in  the  methodological  chapter  of  this  report.  The 
number  of  engineers  and  scientists  employed  by  a firm  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
process  or  processes  a firm  uses  to  produce  the  products  it  sells.  Rather,  the  size  of 
the  engineering  staff  is  related  to  the  technical  capabilities  required  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  existing  operations,  and,  more  importantly,  engineers  are  employed  in 
order  to  develop  new  products  and  new  processes  for  the  firm.  The  proportion  of  sales 
revenue  which  is  devoted  to  research  and  development  within  an  individual  industry 
difiers  widely  from  firm  to  firm,  and  it  also  varies  from  industry  to  industry.  =1-!^ 

The  "supply  effect"  is  significant  if,  for  example,  a shortage  of  engineers  and 
scientists  relative  to  the  demands  of  industry  and  government  results  in  an  inflation  of 
salaries  so  that  the  use  of  engineers  by  an  individual  firm  is  discouraged.  Alterna- 
tively, if  the  national  defense  effort  should  release  a large  number  of  engineers  and 
scientists  from  their  current  activities,  the  supply  of  engineers  could  be  such  that  it 
would  be  relatively  inexpensive  and  easy  for  firms  to  obtain  engineers  and  scientists. 

Since  the  usage  of  engineers  and  scientists  is  not  directly  tied  to  a production 
process  nor  to  a specific  set  of  requirements  within  an  industry  and  since  the  supply 
situation  at  any  point  in  time  has  been  subject  to  wide  interpretation, 'I'':"!'  projections  of 
employment  for  this  group  are  especially  difficult.  Projections  of  the  employment  of 
engineers  in  Michigan  are  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  technical  engineers  are  used 
in  a wide  variety  of  industries.  Industries  which  employed  5 percent  or  more  of  the 
total  engineers  employed  in  Michigan  in  I960  included  construction  (7.  3 percent),  fab- 
ricated metals  (6.7  percent),  electrical  machinery  (13.  7 percent),  and  motor  vehicles 
(30.  6 percent).  The  following  factors  entered  into  the  projections  of  the  number  of 
engineers  to  be  employed  in  these  major  industries. 

The  construction  industry  is  expected  to  continue  placing  a growing  emphasis 
upon  engineering  design.  Furthermore,  with  the  mechanization  of  portions  of  construc- 
tion activity,  the  relative  significance  of  the  engineers  will  increase.  The  combination 
of  the  growing  importance  of  engineers  in  construction  and  of  expanding  employment  in 
construction  results  i.n  approximately  7.  9 thousand  engineers  in  construction  in  1980. 

’"See  page  5 of  this  report. 

National  Science  Foundation,  Industrial  R & D Funds  in  Relation  to  Other  Economic  Variables,  NSF  04-25,  October  1904, 
p.  10. 

**^or  example,  see  Blank,  David  M. , and  .gler,  G. , "The  Demand  and  Supply  of  Scientific  Personnel”,  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  1957,  and  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  Scientific  and 
Technical  Manpower;  Supply,  Demand  and  Utilization,  Sept.  13,  1962. 
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Increasing  emphasis  upon  design  and  development  in  fabricated  metals,  electrical 
machinery,  and  in  the  miscellaneous~durables  industries  is  expected  to  account  for  an 
increase  to  a level  of  30,  000  in  engineering  employment  in  these  industries.  The  great- 
est demand  will  be  in  electrical  machinery,  which  accounted  for  employment  of  nearly 
6,  000  engineers  in  I960.  Engineering  employment  in  the  electrical-machinery  industry 
will  account  for  7 percent  of  total  employment  in  that  industry  in  I960  compared  with  4 
percent  in  I960,  an  increase  stimulated  by  the  growing  technical  complexity  of  the 
industry.  Only  modest  increases  in  engineering  employment  are  expected  in  chemicals 
and  allied  products  (where  total  employment  will  decline  significantly  between  I960  and 
I960,  and  the  remaining  employment  will  be  a continuation  of  many  of  the  nonproduction 
activities)  and  in  utilities  which  employed  nearly  1,  600  engineers  in  I960. 

An  expansion  of  emphasis  on  design  and  development  in  the  motor-vehicle  industry 
in  Michigan  is  expected  to  account  for  a substantial  increase  in  that  industry's  engineer- 
ing employment.  In  I960,  technical  engineers  accounted  for  3.  6 percent  of  total  motor 
vehicles  employment  in  Michigan.  By  1980,  largely  as  a result  of  increasing  emphasis 
on  research,  technical  engineers  are  expected  to  account  for  over  5 percent  of  total 
employment  in  the  motor-vehicle  industry  in  Michigan.  The  total  number  of  engineers 
employed  by  the  industry  in  1980  is  expected  to  exceed  25,  000. 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  human  resources  era  is  that  the  talents  of  the 
professional  worker,  such  as  the  engineer,  will  be  increasingly  utilized  in  all  sectors 
of  the  economy.  The  detailed  occupation-by- industry  matrices,  therefore,  include 
growing  numbers  of  engineers  in  other  areas  such  as  public  administration,  business 
and  repair  services,  and  mining. 


Nurses 


The  growth  of  nurses  is  directly  associated  with  the  growth  of  total  employment 
in  the  medical  sector  of  professional  and  related  services.  Professional  and  related 
services  overall  accounted  for  94.  5 percent  of  the  total  employment  of  nurses  in  I960. 

Growth  of  expenditures  on  health  care  combined  with  increases  in  proportion  with 
the  population  aged  65  and  over  and  the  extension  of  hospitalization  and  other  medical 
insurance  plans  such  as  Medicare  are  the  major  factors  influencing  the  increased 
demand  for  nurses.  In  I960  nurses  accounted  for  18.  3 percent  of  employment  in  medical 
and  other  health  services.  By  1980  this  will  be  13.  3 percent,  as  these  services  will 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  nurses. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  professional  nurses  are  also  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  where  they  provide  medical  assistance.  For  example,  in  I960 
the  motor-vehicles  industry  employed  430  nurses. 

The  supply  and  demand  analysis  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  has  not  been 
conducted  in  terms  of  specific  programs  of  education  in  specific  occupations.  Rather, 
it  has  focused  on  the  aggregate  levels  of  educational  attainment  which  will  be  demanded. 
Nursing  occupations  represent  one  of  the  major  occupational  categories  where  the  supply 
may  become  a restraint  upon  the  projected  employment  levels.  This  is  especially 
important  sin^e  nursing  is  the  second  largest  professional  employment  category  for 


women.  Since  graduates  of  the  educational  programs  requiring  similar  preparation 
to  nursing  are  expected  to  increase  sharply  during  the  next  15  years,  the  overall  salary 
levels  for  nurses  must  increase  if  the  projected  employment  level  is  to  be  attained. 
Training  for  nurses  includes  the  diploma  programs  of  hospital  schools,  associate-degree 
programs  of  junior  and  community  colleges,  and,  to  a limited  extent,  baccalaureate 
programs.  On  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  demand  for  nurses,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  associate-degree  programs  in  particular  will  grow  rapidly. 


Teachers 


Exceptional  growth  is  anticipated  in  the  education  industry.  The  development  of 
the  human  resources  era  is  focused  upon  the  improvement  of  the  average  level  of  edu- 
cational attainment  of  the  population.  From  1950  to  I960,  the  number  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  Michigan  increased  by  67  percent  from  41,  005  to 
68,  519.=:":'  Recent  data  on  the  growth  of  teachers  in  public  education  are  shown  in 
Table  20.  In  I960,  teachers  accounted  for  42  percent  of  total  employment  in  private 

TABLE  20,  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
TEACHERS  IN  MICHIGAN 


Y ear 

Elementary 
T eacher s 

Secondary 
T eacher s 

Totals 

1959-60 

35, 751 

1960-61 

36,  918 

1961-62 

37, 806 

1962-63 

38, 554 

1963-64 

37, 867 

1964-65 

38,448 

1965-66 

38, 841 

24, 644 

60,  395 

24, 353 

61,  271 

28, 218 

66,  024 

29, 464 

68,  018 

29, 351 

67,  218 

31,  510 

69, 958 

32,  736 

71,  577 

Source:  State  of  Michigan  Department  of  Education  estimates  as  reported  to  U.  S,  Office  of 
Education;  the  1964-65  and  1965-66  totals  are  preliminary. 


education  and  48  percent  of  employment  in  government  education.  As  a result  of  the 
rapidly  growing  demands  already  placed  upon  the  government  sector  of  education, 
Battelle  social  scientists  assume  that  the  educational  services  provided  by  government 
will  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  teachers.  Hence,  a number  of  substitutes  for 
the  formally  trained  teacher  will  be  necessary.  Total  employment  in  government 

*It  is  second  to  teachers.  Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1963-64  Edition, 

Bulletin  No.  1375,  p.  52, 

'**1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol,  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Table  59,  pp,  24-201. 

”^his  table  reveals  that  households  reported  more  teachers  in  1960  than  official  Office  of  Education  statistics  show. 


education  is  expected  to  increase  from  122,  900  in  I960  to  over  340,  000  in  1980  as  the 
government  assumes  additional  responsibilities  for  education  and  for  the  letiaining  of 
the  labor  force.  A significant  portion  of  this  growth  will  be  outside  of  the  traditional 
public  education  system  of  the  1960‘s.  Adult  education  programs  utilizing  programmed 
instruction  techniques  and  therefore  requiring  larger  proportions  of  clerical  workers 
will  characterize  a significant  part  of  government  education. 

Overall,  the  professionals  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  employment  in  government 
education  in  I960.  By  1980,  professional  workers  will  account  for  only  about  50  percent 
of  employment  in  government  education.  Clerical  workers  will  increase  from  11  percent 
in  i960  to  approximately  20  percent  in  1980  as  the  tasks  of  grading,  reviewing,  and 
monitoring  program  instruction,  especially  in  adult  education,  are  increasingly  handled 
by  nonprofessional  workers.  Further,  training  and  retraining  programs  in  public  edu- 
cation will  require  a large  numbex’  of  craft  workers,  especially  in  ax  eas  such  as 
maintenance- craft  and  repair-training  programs.  As  a consequence,  teachers  xn  publxc 
education  will  account  for  approximately  32  percent  of  total  governm.ent- education 
employment.  On  balance,  the  number  of  teachers  in  government  education  will  expand 
from  60^  000  in  I960  to  over  100^  000  in  1980, 

The  pattern  in  private  education  will  be  somewhat  different.  Private  education 
will  continue  to  serve  the  function  of  meeting  highly  specialized  requirements  and  the 
demand  for  a high  quality  educational  experience  designed  to  meet  special  problems  or 
special  abilities  of  the  students  in  addition  to  normal  educational  programs.  In  I960 
professional  employment  in  private  education  also  accounted  for  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  total  employment;  by  1980,  it  is  expected  that  approximately  62  percent  of 
private  education  will  still  be  represented  by  professional  employees,  with  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  total  employment  being  accounted  for  by  teachers.  Overall  the 
growth  of  teachers  in  private  education  is  expected  to  increase  from  12,  300  in  I960  to 
over  20^  000  in  1980, 

The  trends  affecting  the  demand  for  teachers  are  not  straightforward.  As  a 
result  of  recent  legislation  such  as  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  increased  attention  to  the  education  industry  by 
private  industry  it  is  apparent  that  a large  number  of  innovations  will  be  found  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  1970' s.  Currently,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  teacher  wUl  be  replaced 
by  machines.  However,  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  likely  to  be  changed  sxgnxfxcantly. 

The  use  of  audiovisual  aids,  inexpensive  published  materials,  specialized  reproduction 
processes,  and  even  comp-ters  in  the  classroom,  will  permit  the  teacher  to  provide 
more  individualized  attent  :o  special  problems  of  students,  such  as  motxvatxon, 
guidance,  and  counseling  iii  difficult  areas. 

The  basic  feature  of  the  human  resources  era  with  its  emphasis  on  conceptual 
skills  and  the  continued  need  for  the  individual  to  upgrade  and  improve  his  skills  will 
result  in  such  dramatic  demands  for  education  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  supply  of 
properly  qualified  teachers  will  be  adequate.  A subsequent  chapter  of  this  report  will 
explicitly  describe  the  demands  for  increased  educational  attainment  which  will  be 
evident  in  the  1970's.  Teachers  will  play  a vital  role  in  contributing  to  the  satisfactxon 

of  these  demands. 


^Additional  discussion  of  the  teaching  profession  may  be  found  in  Occupational  Guide  No.  57,  Teachers,  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission,  Employment  Service  Division,  revised  February  1962. 
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Managers,  Salaried  and  Self-Employed 

Managers  are  found  in  each  of  the  industry  classifications.  In  I960  construction 
accounted  for  6.  7 percent  of  all  managers,  wholesale  trade  accounted  for  7 percent, 
food  and  dairy  establishments  accounted  for  approximately  7 percent,  gas  and  service 
stations  accounted  for  4 percent,  eating  places  accounted  for  over  5 peicent,  and 
public  administration  accounted  for  approximately  5 percent.  Most  of  the  other  industry 
classifications  accounted  for  between  1 and  3 percent  of  the  managers.  Overall,  the 
following  patterns  are  expected  for  managers  within  individual  industries.  The  indus- 
tries where  the  growth  in  managers  will  be  approximately  pai  allel  to  total  employment 
growth  include  primary  metals,  fabricated  metals,  motor  vehicles,  food  and  kindred 
products,  chemical  and  allied  products,  wholesale  trade,  retail  trade,  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate,  business  and  repair  services,  entertainment  and  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  public  administration.  Industries  in  which  managers  will  diminish 
in  importance  will  be  transportation,  general  merchandise  retailing,  auto  accessories 
retailing,  gas  and  service  stations,  and  miscellaneous  professional  services.  In  each 
of  the  industries  in  which  the  role  of  managers  is  expected  to  decline,  the  primary 
cause  is  a decrease  in  the  number  of  small  establishments,  which  is  reflected  in  a de- 
cline in  the  number  of  self-employed  managers.  The  exception  is  other  professional 
services  where  the  occupational  category  of  key  personnel  will  be  more  readily  identi- 
fied in  terms  of  the  professional  skills  they  have  rather  than  the  managerial  skills. 

The  other  industries  examined  in  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  are  generally 
expected  to  show  an  increase  in  the  role  of  managers,  especially  salaried  managers. 
This  growth  in  the  relative  importance  of  managers  reflects  two  significant  factors. 
First,  a decline  in  blue-collar  activities  resulting  in  a relative  shift  to  managerial  and 
professional  activities  and,  second,  growth  in  more  sophisticated  management  capabili- 
ties reflected  in  increasing  reliance  upon  salaried  managers  even  in  industries  with 
establishments  employing  a few  persons.  Overall,  employment  of  salaried  managers 
will  increase  at  more  than  double  the  rate  of  increase  projected  for  self-employed 
managers. 


Bookkeepers 

The  34,  000  bookkeepers  employed  in  Michigan  in  I960  were  found  in  a large 
number  of  industries.  Industries  which  employed  more  than  3,  000  bookkeepers  included 
wholesale  trade  (3,  164),  other  retail  trade  (4,  700),  and  bank  and  credit  agencies 
(3  878).  The  employment  outlook  for  bookkeepers  is  a result  of  two  factors  which 
operate  in  opposite  directions.  First,  bookkeeping  functions  will  increasingly  be  handled 
by  modern  equipment  such  as  bookkeeping  machines  and  electronic  computers.  Off- 
setting this  mechanization  of  the  bookkeeping  function  will  be  the  growing  complexity  of 
business  operations,  the  need  for  detailed  records,  the  potentials  for  bookkeeping-type 
analysis  made  possible  by  the  use  of  electronic  computers,  and  general  economic 

growth. 

Therefore,  the  overall  number  of  bookkeepers  is  expected  to  increase  moderately, 
at  a rate  essentially  parallel  to  the  growth  of  total  employment.  The  educational 
attainment  of  bookkeepers  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  book- 
keepers to  efficiently  handle  the  large  quantities  of  business  data  which  will  be  available. 
No  single  industry  is  expected  to  account  for  a significant  contribution  to  the  increase 
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in  the  number  of  bookkeepers,  although  the  business  and  repair  services  and  personal- 
services  industries  will  more  than  double  their  employment  of  bookkeepers.  Even  so, 
the  total  number  of  bookkeepers  employed  by  these  two  industries  in  1980  will  be  under 

4,  000. 

Cashiers 

In  i960  over  5 percent  of  cashiers  were  employed  in  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate.  Another  5.4  percent  were  employed  in  general  merchandise  retailing,  and 

5,  5 percent  were  employed  in  eating  and  drinking  places.  The  largest  employer  of 
cashiers  was  food  and  dairy  retailing,  which  accounted  for  over  55  percent  of  all 
cashiers. 

Between  I960  and  1980  the  growth  in  food  and  dairy  retailing  will  be  relatively 
modest,  and  the  role  of  the  cashier  should  decline  as  a result  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  small  food  and  dairy  outlets.  In  1980  food  and  dairy  retailing  will  account 
for  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  total  cashiers  employed.  The  number  of  cashiers  in 
other  retail  industries  is  expected  to  increase  as  self-service  outlets  shift  employment 
from  sales  to  check-out  operators  or  cashiers.  By  1980  the  retail  industries  will 
account  for  approximately  nine-tenths  of  the  total  employment  of  cashiers. 

The  introduction  of  merchandising  techniques  which  rely  upon  computerized 
credit  records  and  optical  character  recognition  could  influence  the  longer  term  outlook 
for  cashiers.  Additionally,  change-makiug  machines  and  vending  machines  will  un- 
doubtedly replace  cashiers  in  some  business  establishments  during  the  next  15  years. 
However,  these  developments  are  not  expected  to  significantly  offset  the  general 
demand  for  cashiers  which  is  expected  to  be  associated  with  the  expansion  of  retail 
industries. 


Secretaries,  Stenographers  and  Typists 

- ' ti  1 - n I - ' ^ I - 1 I ^ ‘ • r • II  r i -I  « 

The  distinction  between  secretaries  and  stenographers  is  not  sharply  defined. 
Stenographers  are  typically  defined  as  persons  who  can  take  dictation  and  transcribe 
their  notes  on  a typewriter.  Secretaries  typically  have  responsibilities  in  addition  to 
taking  and  transcribing  dictation.  For  example,  they  may  supervise  other  clerical 
personnel  or  they  may  handle  a variety  of  business  transactions  such  as  specialized 
correspondence,  business  records,  and  routine  office  duties.  Typists,  more  typically, 
concentrate  on  the  production  of  typewritten  records  without  the  necessity  for  trans- 
cribing dictation.  Since  these  dividing  lines  are  not  precisely  sharp,  the  clerical  skills 
represented  by  the  typists,  the  stenographer,  and  the  secretary  may  generally  be  con- 
sidered together. 

All  three  occupations  are  expected  to  grow  rapidly  in  employment  demand  during 
the  study  period.  The  broader  skills  of  the  secretary  are  likely  to  be  in  greatest 
demand,  whereas  demand  for  the  more  limited  skills  of  the  stenographer  are  expected 
to  grow  less  rapidly  than  for  typists  or  secretaries. 

^Occupational  Guide  No.  29,  Typing  Occupations,  and  Occupational  Guide  No.  27,  Stenographic  Occupations.  Michigan 
Employment  Security  Commission,  Employment  Service  Division. 
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These  occupations  are  also  found  in  nearly  all  industries.  Therefore,  one  index 
of  their  demand  on  an  industry-by-industry  basis  relates  to  the  total  employment  of  the 
individual  industry,  For  example,  motor  vehicles,  with  a large  total  employment 
employed  over  42,  000  clerical  workers  in  I960;  and,  of  these  clerical  workers  over 
5,  000  were  identified  as  secretaries  and  nearly  3,  000  were  identified  as  typists.  The 
motor- vehicles  industry  accounted  for  nearly  10  percent  of  all  secretaries  in  Michigan 
in  i960,  nearly  14  percent  of  all  typists,  and  over  17  percent  of  all  persons  classified 
as  stenographers.  By  1980  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a slight  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  motor- vehicles  employment  which  is  demoted  to  clerical  skills.  This 
increase  in  proportion  will  be  the  result  of  a relative  reduction  in  the  importance  of 
more  routine  activities  such  as  operatives.  Total  clerical  employment  projected  for 
the  motor  vehicle  industry  in  1980  is  57,  000.  Nearly  9^  000  of  these  will  be  secretaries, 
another  4,  500  will  be  typists,  and  over  2,  000  will  be  stenographers. 

In  i960,  banks  and  credit  agencies  employed  nearly  5 percent  of  all  typists  in 
Michigan.  By  1980  the  proportion  of  employment  in  this  industry  accounted  for  by 
typists  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  in  I960.  The  growth  of  the  industry,  however, 
will  result  in  more  than  doubling  the  number  of  typists  required.  Likewise,  the  demands 
for  stenographers  and  secretaries  in  this  industry  will  more  than  double.  It  is  expected 
that  banks  and  credit  agencies  will  rely  more  on  broader  capabilities  of  secretaries 
as  a source  of  clerical  support  than  was  true  in  I960. 

The  insurance  industry  also  accounts  for  a large  demand  for  secretarial,  steno- 
graphic, and  typing  skills.  In  I960  the  insurance  industry  accounted  for  nearly  9 per- 
cent of  all  typists  in  Michigan,  nearly  6 percent  of  all  stenographers,  and  over  6 per- 
cent of  all  secretaries.  Here  again  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  will  account  for 
a more  than  doubling  in  the  employment  of  persons  with  these  clerical  skills. 

The  education  industry  will  employ  a large  number  of  clerical  workers  as  a 
result  of  the  trends  described  earlier  in  the  section  dealing  with  teachers.  In  I960 
government  education  accounted  for  nearly  10  percent  of  all  secretaries  employed  in 
Michigan.  By  1980  government  education  will  account  for  over  20  percent  of  all 
secretaries  employed  in  the  state. 

The  final  major  industry  sector  which  employs  secretarial,  stenographic,  and 
typing  skills  is  public  administration.  In  I960  approximately  15  percent  of  all  typists 
in  Michigan  were  employed  in  public  administration.  The  role  of  typists  in  public 
administration  is  not  expected  to  change  significantly  between  I960  and  1980,  There- 
fore, the  growth  of  typists,  secretaries,  and  stenographers  will  be  proportional  to 
total  employment  growth  in  public  administration. 

The  above  discussion  did  not  concentrate  on  clerical  skills  in  the  many  industries 
where  they  are  a vital  component  of  total  employment,  but  where  the  individual  industry 
does  not  demand  a large  portion  of  clerical  employment.  Generally,  the  projections  for 
these  industries  have  been  developed  on  the  assumption  that  the  flow  of  communications 
within  and  among  businesses  will  increase  during  the  next  15  years  with  a resulting 
demand  for  secretarial  skills.  Overall,  it  is  not  expected  that  clerical  skills  will  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  professional  skills,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  growth  in 
professional  employment  will  be  a major  factor  contributing  to  growth  in  clerical  em- 
ployment, especially  in  employment  situations  where  the  clerical  personnel  directly 
serve  the  professional  staff. 
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Overall,  many  industries  are  expected  to  have  the  characteristic  that,  while  total 
employment  is  not  increasing,  the  structure  of  employment  is  shifting  to  emphasize 
professional  and  clerical  occupations.  Therefore,  even  in  manufacturing  industries 
which  are  not  expected  to  grow  significantly  during  the  study  period,  there  will  be 
increased  demands  for  secretarial  personnel. 


Salesmen  and  Sales  Clerks 


Salesmen  are  concentrated  in  the  trade  industries.  Wholesale  trade  accounted  for 
nearly  10  percent  of  all  salesmen  in  I960  and  is  expected  to  account  for  over  10.  5 per- 
cent of  all  salesmen  in  1980,  largely  as  a result  of  the  fact  that  employment  growth  in 
wholesale  trade  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  employment  growth  in  retail  trade.  The 
insurance  industry  also  employs  a large  number  of  salesmen,  and  in  this  industry  the 
growth  of  salesmen  is  expected  to  be  significant,  with  salesmen  accounting  for  an 
increasing  proportion  ox  total  employment.  In  I960  insurance  accounted  for  6.  5 percent 
of  all  sales  workers  in  Michigan;  by  1980  it  is  expected  to  account  for  over  10  percent 
as  the  rising  level  of  consumer  income  generates  increased  demands  for  insurance  and 
increased  competition  among  insurance  companies.  By  1980  over  25,  000  salesmen  will 
be  found  in  the  insurance  industry. 

Like  many  of  the  occupational  categories  selected  for  analysis  in  this  study,  the 
sales  category  incorporates  a heterogeneous  grouping  of  specific  jobs.  Sales  workers 
include  those  who  are  selling  a highly  technical  product  requiring  an  individual  with 
an  engineering  background.  Sales  workers  also  include  personnel  in  department  stores 
who  are  selling  relatively  simple  and  undifferentiated  products.  Overall,  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  products  will  be  associated  with  requirements  for  more  specialized 
training  of  sales  personnel.  Hence,  for  a portion  of  sales  workers,  a significant  up- 
grading of  skill  level  will  be  associated  with  the  employment  growth  in  the  overall 
category.  Furthermore,  the  growth  rate  of  1.2  percent  per  annum  represents  an  under- 
statement of  the  growth  in  sales  occupations,  since  a number  of  the  more  technical  sales 
^ '^occupations  will  undoubtedly  be  classified  under  professional  classifications  as  the 
professional  requirements  are  more  directly  recognized. 


Carpenters,  Electricians  and  Plumbers 

These  three  occupations  have  been  grouped  together,  since  they  represent  occu- 
pations significantly  concentrated  in  the  construction  industry.  In  I960  over  76  percent 
of  all  carpenters  were  in  construction,  as  were  30  percent  of  all  electricians  and  nearly 
50  percent  of  all  plumbers. 

During  the  post-war  period  the  construction  industry  has  not  been  outstanding  in 
terms  of  the  introduction  of  technological  changes  in  the  construction  process.  A wide 
variety  of  new  materials  is  available  today,  yet  these  materials  are  actually  utilized  in 
only  limited  applications.  Factors  affecting  the  slow  evolution  of  the  construction 
industry  include  the  limited  amount  of  innovation  which  occurs  at  the  design  stage,  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  building  codes,  and  the  reluctance  of  both  builders  and  con- 
sumers to  modify  patterns  which  have  proven  successful  in  the  past.  It  is  anticipated 
that  many  of  these  factors  will  continue  to  be  significant  during  the  next  decade  and 
one-half.  However,  other  forces  will  be  at  work  to  change  the  employment  structure  of 
the  construction  industry. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  market,  one  important  factor  will  be  the 
continued  shortage  of  highly  skilled  craftsmen.  This  shortage  will  lead  to  the  use  of 
component  and  preassembled  construction  items.  One  result,  for  example,  will  be  in 
the  role  of  the  carpenter.  In  I960  the  carpenter  accounted  for  nearly  16  percent  of  total 
construction  employment.  Within  20  years  it  is  anticipated  that  the  carpenter  will 
account  for  less  than  12  percent  of  total  construction  employment.  Likewise,  the  well 
known  importance  of  the  electrician  and  the  plumber  will  diminish,  although  not  as 
dramatically. 

Overall,  craft  occupations  accounted  for  54  percent  of  total  construction  employ- 
ment in  i960.  As  a result  of  using  new  materials  and  new  construction  techniques,  it 
is  expected  that  craft  activities  will  decline  to  approximately  40  percent  of  total  con- 
struction employment  by  1980.  A portion  of  this  decline  will  be  offset  by  modest 
increases  in  the  proportion  of  total  employment  accounted  for  by  operatives  and  clerical 
workers.  As  mentioned  earlier,  managers  and  professional  workers  in  construction 
are  expected  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  total  employment  as  the  on-site  control  of 
relating  complex  components  becomes  more  important. 

The  motor-vehicles  industry  also  employs  large  numbers  of  electricians  and 
plumbers.  No  significant  technological  changes  are  foreseen  in  the  role  of  these 
employees  in  the  motor-vehicle  industry;  therefore,  their  share  of  total  employment  in 
motor  vehicles  is  expected  to  remain  at  approximately  the  same  levels  in  1980  which 
they  obtained  in  I960.  Simply  as  a result,  therefore,  of  employment  growth  in  motor 
vehicles,  the  number  of  electricians  employed  by  the  industry  is  expected  to  increase 
from  4,  300  to  5,  700  in  1980. 


F oremen 


Foremen  are  employed  primarily  in  durable  goods  manufacturing.  In  I960  primary 
metals  accounted  for  6.  6 percent  of  all  foremen,  fabricated  metals  accounted  for 
7,  4 percent,  electrical  machinery  accounted  for  10.  2 percent,  and  motor  vehicles 
accounted  for  30  percent.  The  role  of  the  foremen  is  closely  related  to  the  number  of 
other  production  line  and  craft  occupations  employed  in  the  firm.  Generally,  therefore, 
no  major  changes  are  anticipated  in  the  role  of  the  foremen  and  the  growth  of  10,  000  is 
largely  caused  by  the  growth  in  craft  and  operative  employment  which  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  foremen. 


Machinists 


The  number  of  machinists  employed  may  be  directly  related  to  the  metalworking 
activities  of  the  major  durable-goods  industry  in  Michigan.  Overall,  the  projections 
of  employment  in  the  motor  vehicle  industry,  for  example,  are  based  upon  a general 
continuation  of  the  recent  trends  in  the  materials  utilized  in  the  production  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  employment  demand  for  machinists  will  be  largely  influenced  by  two 
significant  factors.  First,  qualified  machinists  are  the  result  of  extensive  apprentice- 
ship training.  Total  employment  of  machinists  will  undoubtedly  be  constrained  by  the 
lack  of  entrants  into  these  programs.  Second,  the  metalworking  machinery  utilized  is 
undergoing  continued  technological  improvement.  Therefore,  the  productivity  of  indi- 
vidual machinists  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase. 
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The  number  of  machinists  employed  in  primary-metals-  and  fabricated-metals 
industries  is  expected  to  parallel  the  employment  increase  in  those  industries.  In  elec- 
trical machinery  some  decline  is  foreseen  in  the  number  of  machinists  employed  as  the 
electrical  machinery  industry  produces  output  with  a heavier  emphasis  on  electronic 
products.  In  motor  vehicles  the  role  of  machinists  in  total  employment  is  not  expected 
to  be  significantly  affected  by  any  overall  technologica.l  changes.  Therefore^  total 
employment  growth  in  motor  vehicles  is  expected  to  result  in  the  demand  for  an  addi- 
tional 1,  000  machinists  over  I960  levels  (4,  660  machinists)  in  that  industry. 


Mechanics  and  Repairmen 

The  mechanics  and  repairmen  category  includes  automobile  mechanics,  radio 
and  television  repairmen,  and  miscellaneous  repairmen.  In  I960  the  auto-accessory 
industry  accounted  for  over  8 percent  of  all  mechanics  and  repairmen  in  Michigan, 
businesses  and  repair  services  accounted  for  over  15  percent,  and  the  motor- vehicles 
industry  accounted  for  over  20  percent.  The  role  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  in  motor 
vehicles  and  in  auto  accessories  is  not  expected  to  change  significantly  during  the  next 
15  years. 

Total  employment  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  in  the  motor- vehicles-production 
industry  is  expected  to  reach  28,  000  in  1980  and  in  auto  accessories,  mechanics  and 
repairmen  will  account  for  15,  000  jobs.  In  business  and  repair  services,  the  growth  of 
business  services  will  result  in  a decline  in  the  significance  of  mechanics  and  repairmen 
within  that  industry  classification.  The  employment  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  will 
represent  the  most  rapidly  growing  craft  activity  as  maintenance-craft  employment  is 
expected  to  increase  in  nearly  every  industry. 


Toolmakers  and  Diemakers 

The  importance  of  the  motor- vehicles  industry  is  repeated  in  each  one  of  the 
major  craft  activities.  In  the  case  of  toolmakers  and  diemakers,  motor  vehicles  ac- 
counted for  nearly  43  percent  of  total  tool  and  diemakers  in  Michigan  in  I960.  Even 
with  the  introduction  of  numerical  control  and  chemical  machining,  it  is  anticipated  that 
tool  and  diemakers  will  continue  to  pla,y  an  important  role  in  auto  fabrication.  The 
crucial  problem  will  be  the  availability  of  these  skilled  craftsmen.  Oveiall,  a demand 
for  an  additional  3,  000  to  4,  000  diemakers  by  the  automotive  industry  would  appear 
justified  on  the  basis  of  projected  employment  growth  in  the  industry. 


Assemblers 

Assembly  operations  are  concentrated  in  durable-goods  manufacturing,  especially 
in  the  motor- vehicles  industry  which  employed  nearly  60  percent  of  all  assemblers  work- 
ing in  Michigan  in  I960.  Other  industries  which  employed  a large  share  of  assemblers 
in  i960  include  fabricated  metals  (7.2  percent),  electrical  machinery  (13.  9 percent),  and 
nonelectrical  machinery  (7.  8 percent).  During  the  past  decade  a large  number  of 
technological  advances  have  reduced  the  routine  and  repetitive  assembly  operations. 

For  example,  the  development  of  heavy  fabrication  machines  and  metals  with  improved 
ductility  has  permitted  fabrication  of  more  complex  shapes.  The  use  of  numerical 
control  in  the  next  15  years  is  expected  to  permit  design  of  complex  parts  which  will 
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replace  components  which  must  be  assembled  today.  Further,  the  use  of  molded 
plastics  and  component  packages  built  around  micro-electronics  will  further  reduce 
assembly  operations. 

Nevertheless,  a large  number  of  manufacturing  opeiations  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  assemblers.  Specifically,  the  number  of  assemblers  employed  in 
fabricated  medals,  electrical  machinery,  and  nonelectrical  machinery  is  expected  to 
remain  near  the  levels  of  I960.  The  major  reduction  in  the  number  of  assemblers  will 
be  identified  with  the  motor- vehicles  industry  where  the  number  of  assembly  jobs  is 
expected  to  decline  from  36,000  in  I960  to  approximately  32,  000  in  1980.  This  reduc- 
tion of  assembly  operations  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  major  production 
improvements  in  automotive  manufacturing  will  occur  in  the  increased  use  of  component 
parts  which  can  be  readily  integrated  into  the  final  production  unit. 

Checkers,  Examiners  and  Inspectors 

The  lack  of  growth  in  the  employment  totals  for  checkers,  examiners,  and  inspec- 
tors projected  for  ihe  period^  I960  to  1980  masks  the  changes  which  are  expected  to 
occur  in  this  important  function.  Nearly  all  manufacturing  industries  will  experience 
continued  pressures  to  improve  quality  control.  As  a result,  the  number  of  inspections 
which  will  be  employed  in  the  individual  production  process  is  likely  to  increase.  The 
lack  of  growth  of  total  employment  for  checkers  is  a reflection  of  the  fact  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  inspection  will  be  accomplished  mechanically  and  electron- 
ically, using  such  methods  as  ultrasonic  testing,  electronic  testing,  and  other  signifi- 
cant developments  in  this  area. 

While  employment  in  absolute  terms  will  not  increase  significantly,  the  changes 
will  occur  within  the  occupation  will  be  significant.  The  result  will  be  increasing  re- 
quirements for  training  programs  designed  to  familiarize  the  worker  with  more 
advanced  inspection  techniques.  A large  part  of  this  retraining  of  checkers  is  expected 
to  be  accomplished  within  the  firm  and  not  as  a part  of  formal  educational  programs. 


Filers,  Grinders  and  Polishers 

A second  feature  of  the  requirements  for  increased  quality  control  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  a modest  employment  growth  in  occupations  which  have  the  specific  function 
of  improving  the  product  quality.  Filers,  grinders,  and  polishers  represent  one  of 
these  occupational  groups.  In  many  areas,  such  as  motor  vehicles  (which  employed 
45  percent  of  all  filers  and  grinders  in  Michigan  in  I960),  the  production  process  will 
also  be  upgraded  through  the  use  of  improved  equipment.  The  major  growth  of  filers 
and  grinders  will  probably  be  found  in  the  primary-metals  industry  and  the  fabricated- 
metals  industry,  as  this  function  becomes  relatively  more  significant  within  the 
supplier  industries. 


Deliverymen,  Routemen,  Truck  and  Tractor  Drivers 

The  major  category  of  employment  in  the  general  occupational  classification  of 
operatives  which  will  experience  growth  during  the  study  period  is  the  group  of  occupa- 
tions which  relates  to  the  commercial  operation  of  motor  vehicles.  The  growth  of 


routemen  and  deliverymen  will  be  a rebult  of  growth  in  the  portion  of  the  retail  trade 
industry  which  currently  employs  motor  vehicle  operators  to  distribute  their 
merchandise. 

Truck  and  tractor  drivers  will  grow  as  a result  of  increased  employment  in  con- 
struction (where  the  number  of  truck  and  tractor  drivers  is  expected  to  increase  from 
5,  700  in  I960  to  nearly  10,  000  in  1980  as  a result  of  the  use  of  heavy  equipment)  and 
in  the  transportation  industry  where  the  physical  distribution  of  goods  will  continue  to 
be  accomplished  through  truck  transport.  In  I960  the  transportation  industry  accounted 
for  approximately  36  percent  of  all  truck  and  tractor  drivers,  with  an  employment  of 
23,  300  persons.  By  1980  the  transportation  industry  will  contain  38.  5 percent,  a small 
increase  in  the  concentration  of  truck  and  tractor  drivers.  Significantly,  truck  and 
tractor  drivers  as  an  occupation  within  the  transportation  industry  is  expected  to  increase 
from  approximately  27  percent  of  total  employment  in  transportation  in  I960  to  over 
37  percent  in  1980,  reflecting  the  rapid  development  of  truck  transportation  relative  to 
rail  transportation  as  a major  source  of  employment. 


Private  Household  Employees 

While  private  household  workers  are  being  classified  as  a major  category,  in 
reality  the  private  household  employment  is  100  percent  in  the  personal  services 
industry.  The  projection  of  private  household  employees  represents  several  difficulties. 
First,  the  analysis  of  consumer  income  levels  and  expenditure  patterns  indicates  that 
a growing  demand  for  private  household  workers  would  be  reasonable.  However,  the 
traditional  wage  level  for  private  household  workers  and  the  general  status  which  has 
been  attached  to  this  type  of  employment  discourages  entrants  into  these  occupations. 

Based  upon  the  anticipated  rise  in  family  income  levels,  employment  of  private 
household  workers  could  increase  by  between  50  and  75  percent  during  the  1970' s. 
However,  the  employment  estimates  adopted  in  this  report  describe  a generally  stable 
level  of  employment  of  private  household  workers,  reflecting  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  attracting  workers  to  these  types  of  occupations.  Specifically,  the  estimated  employ- 
ment of  private  household  workers  in  1980  assumes  further  that  the  wages  paid  to  these 
workers  will  increase  substantially  over  currently  prevailing  levels.  Thus,  the  employ- 
ment of  private  household  workers  in  1980  will  be  concentrated  in  the  higher  income 
classifications  which  can  afford  to  pay  higher  wage  levels. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  employment  of  private  household  workers  is 
susceptible  to  fluctuations  relating  to  the  general  level  of  economic  activities.  A number 
of  persons  who  are  typically  not  seeking  employment  when  the  head  of  the  household  is 
employed  in  the  labor  force  seek  work  as  private  household  workers  when  economic 
conditions  are  difficult.  The  secular-trend  analysis  which  is  associated  with  these 
estimates  of  employment  in  Michigan  during  the  1970' s eliminates  these  difficult  prob- 
lems of  business  cycle  analysis. 


Service  Workers 


The  analysis  of  the  service-workers  category  included  specific  consideration  of 
employment  of  hospital  attendants,  cooks,  janitors,  protective  service  workers,  and 
waiters.  In  all  of  these  occupations  the  considerations  involved  in  estimates  of  future 
employment  levels  are  similar.  The  following  considerations  are  especially  important; 
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(1)  The  growth  of  professional  services,  especially  the  growth  of  medical  services 
and  education,  will  result  in  a demand  for  the  basic  service  occupations  which  are  re- 
lated to  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  physical  plant  and  which,  are  associated  with  the 
servicing  of  the  major  segment  of  employment.  In  other  terms,  occupations  such  as 
cooks,  janitors,  and  protective  service  workers  are  related  to  the  general  employment 
level  in  these  individual  industries. 

(2)  The  number  of  attendants  in  hospitals,  as  projected,  also  reflects  the  general 
shortage  of  professional  skills  which  will  be  evident  in  the  medical-services  industry. 
The  use  of  electronic  monitoring  devices  and  disposable  products  in  the  hospital  will 
accelerate.  Nevertheless^  these  alternatives  are  expensive,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
hospital  attendants  will  continue  to  be  employed  in  increasing  numbers  to  assist  the 
professional  staff  of  the  facilities. 

(3)  The  growing  level  of  consumer  income  will  result  in  an  increased  proportion 
of  food  expenditures  being  devoted  to  food  consumed  outside  of  the  home.  Thus,  the 
number  of  eating  and  drinking  places  will  increase  substantially,  resulting  in  an 
increased  number  of  cooks,  waiters,  and  waitresses  to  support  the  growth  in  establish- 
ments. Additionally,  the  number  of  cooks  required  by  facilities  such  as  dormitories, 
university  and  school  cafeterias,  and  other  establishments  will  result  in  an  increasing 
demand  for  these  employees. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  employment  of  service  workers  is  a function  of  the 
types  of  demands  which  are  evident  in  the  general  population.  Service  workers  are  not 
typically  the  product  of  technological  process  requirements,  although  technological 
ipiprovements  such  as  mechanical  floor  sweeping  and  floor  polishing  will  affect  the 
nature  of  employment  for  janitors  and  sextons.  It  is  generally  assumed  in  Battelle 
studies  of  the  labor  force  of  the  1970' s that  the  increasing  level  of  educational  attain- 
ment and  rising  consumer  disposable  income  will  combine  to  result  in  growing  demands 
for  services  which  are  inadequately  provided  today.  This  function  of  the  human 
resources  economy  will  result  in  exceptional  growth  for  a relatively  unskilled  portion 
of  the  labor  force.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the.grpwth  of  service  occupations  is 
nevertheless  related  directly  to  the  human  resources  era,  since  the  demands  for  these 
workers  would  not  be  possible  without  the  other  characteristics  of  the  human  resources 

era  being  evident. 


THE  RELATIVE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  LABOR 


An  important  feature  of  the  Battelle  Socio-Economic  Model  is  the  relationship 
between  supply  of  and  demand  for  labor  as  expressed  in  terms  of  formal  educational 
attainment.  The  precise  educational  requirements  of  individual  occupational  classifica- 
tions are  not  specifically  determined.  However,  it  is  evident  in  data  derived  from  the 
i960  Census  of  Population  that  the  educational  attainment  of  older  workers  is  lower  than 
the  educational  attainment  of  younger  workers  employed  in  the  same  occupational 
classifications.  In  part,  this  simply  reflects  the  "supply  effect",  since  the  educational 
attainment  of  the  younger  population  is,  on  an  overall  basis,  higher  than  that  of  older 

workers. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  educational  qualifications  for  many  occupations 
in  the  labor  force  will  be  more  stringent  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  e past 
simply  as  a result  of  the  increased  use  of  more  sophisticated  techniques  r<  .^^iring 
higher  levels  of  intellectual  comprehension.  The  preceeding  discussion  o^  rends  in 
individual  occupations  mentioned  a few  cases  v/here  this  is  especially  likely  to  occur. 


Educational  Attainment  by  Major  Occupations 


Given  that  the  precise  educational  attainment  of  individual  occupations  is  not  a 
simple  characteristic  to  determine,  the  occupational  profile  of  the  Michigan  labor  force 
has  been  translated  into  a demand  for  education  in  terms  of  the  profile?  of  educational 
attainment  which  have  been  demanded  in  the  past.  Table  21  describes  the  educational 
attainment  associated  with  the  major  occupational  classifications  in  3 960.  Table  22 
describes  the  educational  attainment  of  workers  aged  35-44  in  I960.  In  order  to  develop 
the  demand  estimates  for  the  Michigan  manpower  study,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
profile  of  the  35-44  age  g ;oup  will  be  representative  of  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  overall  employment  in  these  classifications  by  1980  (when,  persons  ages  35-44  will 
be  ages  55-64).  ^ 

The  demand  profile  resulting  from  this  assumed  educational  requirement  has  been 
compared  with  the  expected  educational  attainment  which  will  be  achieved  by  the  popula- 
tion in  1980.  The  methodology  for  projecting  the  educational  attainment  has  been 
described.  However,  a few  comments  are  in  order. 

The  educational  attainment  of  the  total  labor  force  can  only  be  influenced  in  terms 
of  the  basic  flows  represented  by  new  entrants  adding  and  retirees  subtracting  formal 
educational  achievement.  Fundamental  changes  are  not  expected  to  occur  in  the  formal 
educational  attainment  of  the  middle-aged  population.  Table  23  describes  the  proportion 
of  young  persons  aged  14-24  who  are  still  in  school  in  terms  of  educational  attainment 
they  have  achieved.  For  example,  the  table  shows  the  proportion  of  males  who  have 
completed  12  years  of  school  who  are  still  enrolled  (they  will  be  enrolled  in  grade  13). 

Essentially,  an  upgrading  in  educational  attainment  must  be  based  upon  the 
potential  for  upgrading  represented  in  this  profile.  The  supply  projections  developed  by 
Battelle  social  scientists  have  been  accomplished  in  terms  of  these  profiles.  Generally, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proportion  of  19-year-olds  in  the  post-high-school  educa- 
tional level  will  double  between  I960  and  1975.  Further,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
proportion  of  20-24-year-olds  having  achieved  post-high- school  educational  attainment 
will  increase  from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter.  These  growth  patterns  are  necessary  if 
the  general  demands  of  the  labor  force  are  to  be  met.  This  growth  in  education  will  be 
a significant  contributing  factor  to  the  overall  growth  in  professional  and  related 
services  which  "^as  described  earlier. 


The. Effects  .of  Alternative  Assumptions 


The  significance  of  the  changing  occupational  structure  and  the  resulting  demands 
for  educational  attainment  can  be  described  in  terms  of  a series  of  alternative  assump- 
tions. The  results  of  these  assumptions  are  summarized  in  Table  24.  In  Step  I,  the 
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TABLE  21.  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  PROFILE  OF  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATIONS,  UNITED  STATES,  I960 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Occupations  by 

Level  of  Educational  Attainment 

Elementary  College 

School  High  School  4 or 

Occupation  0-7  8 1-3  4 1-3  More 


Professional,  Technical,  and  1.  10 

Kindred  Workers 


Farmers  and  Farm  Managers  29.  12 

Managers,  Officials,  and  7.70 

Proprietors,  Except  Farm 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers  3.  02 

Sales  Workers  7.  05 


Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and  Kindred  17.  40 


Workers 

Operatives  and  Kindred  Workers  23.  70 

Private  Household  Workers  37.  47 

Service  Workers,  Except  Private  21,  08 

Household 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm  45.  90 

Foremen 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  and  Mine  36.  23 

Occupation  Not  Reported  20.  51 


1.  92 

5.  87 

16.  94 

21.  52 

52.  65 

27.  76 

15.  01 

20.  91 

5.  04 

2.  16 

10.  66 

17.  87 

30.  80 

17.  49 

15.  48 

6.  30 

19.  22 

50.  47 

16.  19 

4.  80 

11.  85 

25.  93 

32.  07 

14.  59 

8.  51 

19.  20 

26.  49 

28.  51 

6.  41 

1.  99 

21.  03 

28.  57 

22.  56 

3.  56 

0.  58 

21.  04 

25.  55 

12.  79 

2.  66 

0.  49 

19.  30 

28.  80 

23.  44 

6.  22 

1.  16 

18.  32 

20.  91 

11.  72 

2.  53 

0.  62 

19.  25 

25.  60 

15.  34 

3.  02 

0.  56 

15.  26 

23.  28 

25.  52 

9.  17 

6.  26 

14.  81 

22.  31 

27.  33 

10.  06 

9.  14 

Total  Civilian  Labor  Force  16.  35 


Source:  1960 Census  of  Population,  Volume 2,  Subject  Reports,  Occupational  Characteristics,  Final  Report,  PC(2)-7A,  Table  11. 


TABLE  22. 


EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  PROFILE  OF  WORKERS  AGED  35-44  IN 
MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS,  UNITED  STATES,  I960 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Occupations  by 

Level  of  Educational  Attainment 

Elementary  College 


School  High  School  4 or 


Occupation 

0-7 

8 

1-3 

4 

1-3 

More 

Professional,  Technical,  and 
Kindre'd  Workers 

0.  77 

1.  19 

4.  69 

18.  48 

17.  82 

57.  05 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

20.  01 

25.  28 

15.  47 

31.  08 

5.  73 

2.  43 

Managers,  Officials,  and 
Proprietors,  E^fcept  Farm 

4.  01 

6.  04 

16.  30 

37.  04 

18.  80 

17.  81 

Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

2.  26 

4.  40 

16.  63 

55.  20 

16.  02 

5.  49 

Sales  Workers 

4:  22 

7.  32 

21.  03 

41.  47 

15.  89 

10.  07 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  and  Kindred 
Workers 

13.  43 

15.  23 

28.  42 

34.  16 

6.  55 

2.  21 

Operatives,  and  Kindred  Workers 

21.  74 

20.  41 

30.  05 

24.  16 

3.  04 

0.  60 

Private  Household  Workers 

40.  85 

18.  46 

23.  94 

14.  41 

1.  95 

0.  39 

Service  Workers,  Except  Private 
Household 

16.  33 

16.  47 

29.  80 

30.  83 

5.  30 

1.  27 

Farm  Laborers  and  Farm 
Foremen 

52.  98 

17.  86 

12.  79 

13.  13 

2.  37 

0.  87 

Laborers,  Except  Farm  and  Mine 

38.  51 

20.  15 

23.  01 

15.  54 

2.  18 

0.  61 

Occupation  Not  Reported 

17.  76 

13.  92 

22.  47 

30.  03 

8.  71 

7.  11 

Total  Civilian  Labor  Force 

13.  53 

12.  53 

21.  72 

31.  91 

9.  79 

10.  52 

Source:  1960 Census  ot  Population,  Volume2,  Subject  Reports,  Occupational  Characteristics,  Final  Report,  PC(2)-7A,  Table  11. 
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TABLE  23. 


PER  CENT  ENROLLED  IN  SCHOOL  (BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND 
LEVEL  OF  COMPLETED  EDUCATION),  I960 


Educational  Attainment 


Total 

0-7 

8 

9-11 

12 

13-15 

16+ 

Male 

14 

96.  20 

96.  24 

97.41 

84.  29 

15 

95.  32 

89.85 

97.48 

95.  82 

18.  25 

-- 

16 

89.  15 

62.75 

79.90 

93.  21 

22.  43 

100. 00 

-- 

17 

81.88 

43.  62 

43.  58 

98.43 

24.93 

73.79 

— 

18 

60.  93 

29.  68 

14.82 

74.  73 

49.  63 

79.60 

19 

40.94 

24.43 

8.78 

.39. 81 

28.  23 

82.  95 

25.  00 

20 

30.  68 

12.  05 

4.56 

16.  15 

9.99 

78.94 

56.59 

21 

26.  03 

9.  52 

2.  63 

12.  48 

5.88 

73.56 

64.45 

22 

20.33 

9.  31 

1.47 

10.  89 

4.78 

57.98 

59.  18 

23 

16.  68 

11. 88 

2.72 

8.  32 

4.  02 

49.73 

48.  13 

24 

13.75 

5.  85 

3.49 

' ' .7.45 

3.  32 

41. 85 

38.  57 

Female 

14 

96.53 

96.  68 

98.  10 

82.  82 

0.  00 

15 

95. 10 

87.  76 

96.41 

95.  80 

25.  17 

0.  00 

16 

89.27 

64.  54 

76.  15 

91.90 

17.  27 

60.53 

-- 

17 

78.71 

45.  95 

36.  91 

86.  28 

19.  26 

59.  35 

18 

46.43 

32.  27 

10.99 

63.27 

33.  95 

63.76 

19 

27.08 

27.  35 

8.30 

22.  97 

13.50 

73.63 

25.  00 

20 

18.46 

14.  53 

2.71 

10.  57 

3.  00 

64.50 

18.40 

21 

13.91 

9.83 

2.  16 

7.  26 

1. 50 

53.75 

28.88 

22 

7.33 

9.  19 

2.09 

4.  74 

0.57 

30.72 

20.  05 

23 

4.98 

8.  36 

2.  52 

4.  44 

0.  64 

17.  39 

16.  03 

24 

4.  09 

6.  14 

3.  97  ■ 

4.  35 

0.47 

12.69 

11.80 

Source;  1960  Census  of  Population,  Vol.  I,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Part  24,  Michigan,  Tables  101  and 
102,  pp.  24-382  and  24-391. 
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educational  attainment  required  is  a direct  result  of  an  assumed  static  growth  in  the 
labor  force.  In  other  words,  the  industry  structure,  and  occupation-by- industry 
matrix,  and  the  education-by-occupation  matrix  are  precisely  the  same  as  they  were 
in  i960.  For  Step  II  the  1980  industry  structure  described  in  this  report  has  been  com- 
bined with  the  i960  occupation-by- industry  structure  and  the  I960  levels  of  educational 
attainment  required  by  occupation.  Step  III  is  the  demand  resulting  from  the  projected 
occupation-by- industry  matrix,  the  projected  industry  struccure,  and  the  I960  educa- 
tional attainment  required  by  individual  occupations.  Step  IV  involves  the  projected 
occupation-by-industry  matrix,  projected  industry  structure,  and  the  35-44  educational 
attainment  described  in  I960. 

TABLE  24.  DE2S4AND  RESULTS  UNDER.  VARIED  ASSUMPTIONS 


Years  of  School  Completed 

Thousands 

of  Persons 

14  Years  Old  and  Over 

Step  1 

Step  2 

Step  3 

Step  4 

Less  than  12 

2,  082 

1,934 

1,869 

1,  674 

12 

1,  087 

1,092 

1,  111 

1,  283 

13-15 

398 

439 

458 

431 

16  + 

369 

471 

498 

548 

Source:  The  demand  for  education  has  been  calculated  using  the  following  assumptions: 


Step  1.  Industry  structure  in  1980  equals  1960  industry  structure. 

Occupation  structure  in  1980  equals  1960  occupational  structure. 

Educational  attainment  in  1980  equals  1960  educational  attainment  by  occupation. 

Step  2.  Industry  structure  as  projected  in  this  report  for  1980. 

■ Occupation  structure  - same  as  Step  1. 

Educational  attainment  - same  as  Step  1. 

Step  3.  Industry  structure  - same  as  Step  2. 

Occupation  structure  as  projected  in  this  report  for  1980. 

Educational  attainment  - same  as  Steps  1 and  2. 

Step  4.  Industry  structure  - same  as  Steps  2 and  3. 

Occupation  structure  - same  as  Step  3 

Educational  attainment  projected  on  the  basis  of  educational  attainment  of  workers  aged  35-44  in  1960. 

Since  Step  IV  represents  the  results  which  have  been  used  in  Phase  I of  the 
Michigan  Manpower  Study,  it  is  clear  that  the  combined  effects  of  changing  industry 
structure,  changing  occupational  structure,  and  changing  educational  attainment  by 
occupations  will^place  significant  demands  on  the  development  of  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  labor  force  in  Michigan. 


EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  DURING  THE  PAST 
FIVE  YEARS  MICHIGAN 


The  focus  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  is  the  long-term  secular  trend  in 
employment.  Employment  levels  described  by  the  estimates  contained  in  Tables  9 and 
16  represent  the  average  experience  and  do  not  represent  specific  points  on  the  business 
cycle.  Therefore,  care  must  be  exercised  in  evaluating  this  secular  trend,  especially 
in  view  of  recent  experience.  i 

The  long-term  employment  growth  is  1.  9 percent  per  year.  This  growth  can  be 
compared  with  the  actual  experience  of  the  period  I960  to  1965  if  caution  is  exercised 
in  relating  the  census  employment  levels  contained  in  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  with 
the  establishment  data  developed  monthly  by  the  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission,  These  sets  of  data  are  not  comparable;  however,  the  establishment  data 
do  describe  recent  employment  patterns,  and  allowances  can  be  made  to  some  degree 
for  definitional  differences. 

During  the  period  1960-65,  overall  employment  on  an  establishment  h/asis 
increased  2.  0 percent  per  year,  compared  with  the  1.  9 percent  estimated  in  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Study.  However,  the  growth  from  1964  to  1965  represented  an  increase  of 
5 percent,  an  extremely  high  level  of  growth  relative  to  recent  experience  and  relative 
to  the  expected  levels  contained  in  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  Phase  I report. 

Table  25  describes  the  employment  by  industry  in  1956,  I960,  and  1965  with  annual 
growth  rates  from  1956  to  I960,  and  from  I960  to  1965'lS 

The  experience  of  1965  clearly  represents  a significant  departure  from  trend. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  automobile  industry  where  production  for  1965  nearly  equalled 
the  projected  output  for  1970. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  1967 


Estimates  of  employment  in  the  short  term  are  subject  to  many  special  considera- 
tions which,  to  some  extent,  make  them  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  the  longer 
term  patterns  which  are  the  focus  of  this  report.  Several  basic  problems  are  evident 
in  the  national  economy  today.  These  include  the  following: 

(1)  The  Viet  Nam  Crisis.  The  outlook  for  military  expenditures  for  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  varies  on  a monthly  basis.  Gross  National  Product 
for  the  United  States  in  the  first  quarter  of  1966  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions, in  large  part  because  of  the  rapid  increase  of  expenditures  for 
military  hardware  and  personnel.  Any  outlook  for  1967  must  be  predi- 
cated on  a basic  set  of  assumptions  concerning  the  Viet  Nam  crisis. 

(2)  Business  Cycle  Effects.  The  current  expansionary  phase  of  the  business 
cycle  represents  one  of  the  longest  expansions  on  record.  There  have 
been  a number  of  questions  raised  about  the  basic  strength  of  this 
expansion  for  the  next  18  months.  The  business  cycle  is  characterized 

by  the  building  up  of  internal  imbalances,  the  adjustment  of  which  creates 


*1965  data  are  used  since  a consistent  time  series  is  available  for  the  time  period  1956  through  1965, 
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TABLE  25.  MICHIGAN  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  (ESTABLISHMENT 
SERIES):  1956,  I960,  19^5 


1 1 


?■ 


er|c 


Thousands  Employed 


(a)  Includes  Not  Specified  Metal. 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  total,  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  Michigan  Manpower  Review. 


Rate  of  Change 


1956 

I960 

1965 

56-60 

60-65 

Agriculture,  Forestry  & Fisheries 

121. 3 

93.  7 

75.  0 

-6.  2 

-4.4 

Mining 

16.  5 

15.  5 

14.  0 

-1.  5 

-2.  0 

Construction 

113.  9 

97.  2 

115.  7 

-3.9  , 

3.  6 

Manufacturing  . 1. 

,099.0 

967.  6 

1,  076.  1 

-3.  1 

2.  1 

Durable  Goods 

895.  8 

770.  6 

868.  7 

-3.  7 

2.4 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

89.9 

85.  3 

90.  6 

-1.  3 

0.  6 

Fabricated  Metal  Industries(^) 

109.  7 

109.  0 

117.  4 

-0.  1 

1.  5 

Machinery,  exc..  Electrical 

I5'l.  4 

136.6 

151.  7 

-2.  5 

2.  2 

Electrical  Machinery  Equipment 

37.  4 

33.  8 

39.  2 

-2.  5 

3.  0 

& Supplies 

Motor  Vehicles  & Equipment 

411.  7 

311.  2 

386.  8 

-6.8 

4.4 

Other  Durables 

95.  7 

94.  7 

83.  0 

-0.  3 

-2.  6 

Nondurable  Goods 

203.  3 

197.  0 

207.  4 

-0.  8 

1.  0 

Food  & Kindred  Products 

63. 5 

58.  7 

54.  5 

-1.  9 

-1.  5 

Chemical  & Petroleum 

45.  7 

44.  9 

45.  2 

-0.  4 

0.  1 

Products 

Other  Nondurables 

94.  1 

93.  4 

107.  7 

-0.  2 

2.9 

Transportation,  Communications  & 

146.  3 

140.  4 

136.  5 

-1.  0 

-0.6 

Utilities  & Sanitation  Services 

Wholesale  Trade 

103.  9 

102.  9 

113. '7 

-0.  2 

2.  0 

Retail  Trade 

367.  4 

348.  0 

371.  7 

-1.4 

1.  3 

Finance,  Insurance  & Real  Estate 

75.  9 

82.  8 

94.  7 

2.  2 

2.  7 

Services 

241.  1 

263.  7 

320.  7 

2.  3 

4.  0 

Public  Administration 

313.  0 

332.  7 

368.  6 

1.  5 

2.  1 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  2, 

593.  3 

2,  444.  4 

2,  686.  7 

-1.5 

2.  0 

I , — P 
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fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  in  the  internal  balance  of  the 
economy.  Few  business-cycle  analysts  would  suggest  that  the  current 
rate  of  plant  and  equipment  expenditure,  for  example,  could  be 
maintained  for  a long  period  of  time.  Capital  equipment  expenditures 
are  expected  to  increase  19  percent  in  1966'*',  giving  a combined  rise 
of  37  percent  for  1965  and  1966  (compared  with  the  record  gain  of 
22,  2 percent  in  1956). 

(3)  The  Problem  of  Inflation.  The  inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy 
currently  are  leading  to  discussions  of  a tax  increase  to  accomplish 
the  end  of  paying  for  the  Great  Society  program  on  the  domestic  front 
and  the  military  expenditures  on  the  national  front.  Monetary  policy 
has  already  been  applied  and  yet  the  current  indicators  all  reveal 
continued  pressure  on  prices  and  continued  demands  for  wage  increases.*'^ 
The  manner  in  which  these  inflationary  pressures  affect  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  will  affect  the  overall  economic  outlook. 

(4)  The  Labor  Force.  The  improvement  in  the  unemployment  rate  nationally 
and  in  Michigan  have  exceeded  the  expectations  of  most  analysts  of  the 
labor  force.  Nevertheless,  imbalances  remain.  First,  the  problem 

of  absorbing  an  unprecendented  inflov/  of  young,  inexperienced  and 
generally  untrained  adults  into  the  labor  force  throughout  both  1966 
and  1967  remains.  Failure  to  absorb  these  young  persons  into  employ- 
ment situations  will  contribute  to  an  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
Second,  in  recent  months  growth  in  the  labor  force  has  been  largely  in 
terms  of  the  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  categories  as  a result  of  the 
shortages  which  exist  for  craft  occupations  and  professional  workers. 

These  structural  imbalances  in  labor  supply  present  additional  difficulties 
to  the  successful  stimulation  of  continued  economic  growth.  The  many 
programs  of  training  and  retraining  are  making  a contribution  to  a solu- 
tion to  this  problem;  however,  the  overall  imbalances  will  require  more 
extensive  efforts  than  have  been  applied  to  this  date. 

Projections  of  em^ployment  in  Michigan  for  1967  therefore  represent  a difficult 
piece  of  analysis.  The  employment  level  projected  in  Table  26  are  based  on  the  follow- 
ing assumptions: 

(1)  The  Viet  Nam  conflict  will  continue;  however,  the  acceleration  of 
growth  in  manpower  and  supplies  which  characterized  1965  will  not  be 
experienced  between  mid- 1966  and  1967,  This  assumption  is  based 
upon  the  assumed  policy  of  a "holding  action"  in  Viet  Nam  necessitated 
by  the  coming  Vietnamese  elections, 

(2)  Federal  action  to  control  inflation  will  result  in  a tax  increase  and 

a continued  tightening  of  credit  which  in  turn  will  result  in  a slowdown 
in  consumer  expenditures,  represented,  for  example,  by  reduced 
expenditure  for  motor  vehicles  in  1967. 

In  summary,  the  short-range  outlook  for  economic  growth  in  Michigan  is  not 
characterized  by  the  optimism  which  is  associated  with  the  longer  term  growth  pattern. 

•This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  McGraw-Hill  annual  capital  spending  survey  reported  in  Business  Week,  April  16,  1966,  p.  37. 
♦‘During  the  first  quarter  of  1966,  the  implicit  price  deflator  used  in  GNP  estimates  increased  by  1 percent,  the  highest  quarterly 
increase  since  the  early  1950's. 
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TABLE  26.  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  IN  MICHIGAN,  1960, 
AND  PROJECTION  FOR  1967 


Thousands  Employed 


Category 


1960 


1967 


Agriculture,  forestry  8c  fisheries 

93.  7 

72.  0 ] 

V 

Mining 

15.  3 

13.  7 i 

•4 

Construction 

125.  6 

143.5  i 

Manufacturing 

1, 035.  9 

1,100.0  ^ 

Transportation,  communication,  utilities, 
and  sanitary  service 

155.  6 

3 

166.5  i 

i 

Wholesale  trade 

80.  7 

94.  0 ^ 

Retail  trade 

403.  3 

440.  0 j 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 

89.  6 

112.0  ^ 

■5 

Business  and  repair  service 

61.  3 

J 

70.  0 j 

Personal  service 

134.  0 

152.0  ^ 

■5 

Entertainment  and  recreation  service 

17.  7 

J 

22.  0 1 

Professional  and  related  service 

329.9 

441.0  J 

Public  administration 

94.  8 

118.0  i 

Industry  not  reported 

89.  6 

97.  5 ] 

Total  employment 

2, 726. 9 

3,  042.  2 i 

Note;  Detail  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  short-term  weakness  represented  in  1967  will  be 
basically  a manifestation  of  excesses  which  have  developed  during  the  past  18  months 
rather  than  a basic  weakness  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  state. 

One  resull  of  this  growth  pattern  which  is  expected  is  that  increasing  pressures 
for  adaptation  of  the  labor-force  skills  to  demands  of  industry  will  be  evident  once  again. 
The  tight  labor-market  situation  of  mid- 1966  has  weakened  some  of  the  demand  for 
training  and  retraining  activities.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  structural  problems  will 
become  much  more  evident  in  mid- 1967, 

The  overall  pattern  of  employment  growth  described  during  Phase  I of  the  Michigan 
Manpower  Study  should  be  useful  in  terms  of  providing  a perspective  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  skills  which  should  be  developed  in  the  labor  force. 


SUMMARY  OF  PHASE  I ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
AND  A LOOK  AHEAD 


The  purpose  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  is  threefold.  First,  the  study  is 
designed  to  develop  a methodology  for  the  projection  of  labor-force  characteristics. 
Second,  the  research  is  designed  to  develop  estimates  of  Michigan's  labor  force  char- 
acteristics in  the  1970's  given  the  best  data  and  judgments  currently  available.  Thirdj 
the  research  program  is  organized  to  provide  a training  program  for  the  labor-market 
analysis  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  in  order  to  develop  their 
capabilities  for  labor  force  projections.  In  accomplishing  these  three  objectives 
another  major  objective  will  be  achieved.  The  estimates  provided  in  response  to  the 
second  objective  above  will  provide  a useful  input  into  the  process  of  educational  planning 
for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Ihe  results  of  Phase  I have  been  developed  in  detail  in  this  report.  It  should  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  the  results  of  Phase  I are  subject  to  modification  as  the 
research  progresses  during  Phase  II.  Essentially,  the  Phase  I results  provide  a 
framework  describing  the  characteristics  of  Michigan's  labor  force.  It  is  anticipated 
that  some  of  the  detail  within  this  framework  may  be  modified  during  Phase  II;  however, 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  modifications  of  details  will  generally  be  offsetting  insofar  as 
the  overall  patterns  of  employment  and  occupa...cn  development  are  described.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  during  the  course  of  Phase  I to  develop  estimates  which  will  be 
useful  now. 

The  overall  study  has  been  guided  by  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
James  W.  Jones,  Jr,  , Assistant  Deputy  Director,  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission;  Leon  Alger,  Administrative  Assistant,  Division  of  Vocational  Education; 
Norman  Barcus,  Director,  Research,  and  Statistics  Division,  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission;  Leonard  Bronder,  Chief,  Population  — Economic  Share  Element, 
Office  of  Economic  Expansion;  John  Koval,  Principal  Economist,  Office  of  Economic 
Expansion;  Charles  Langdon,  Research  Coordinator,  Division  of  Vocational  Education; 

A1  Montgomery,  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study;  Lon  Polk,  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Sam  Steam,  Chief,  Labor  Market  Analysis  Section, 

Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission.  Three  members  of  the  advisory  committee 
represent  a linkage  between  the  Detroit  Regional  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study 
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(TALUS)  and  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study.  The  TALUS  program  will  utilize  the  labor 
force  and  employment  projections  of  the  Michigan  Manpower  Study  as  control  totals  for 
the  specific  area-by-area  projections  within  the  seven  counties  covered  by  the  scope  of 
the  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Study.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  advisory 

committee,  a number  of  representatives  of  sponsoring  agencies  have  contributed  to  the 
overall  study. 

Throughout  the  study,  close  cooperation  has  been  achieved  between  the  partici- 
pating agencies  and  Battelle.  The  following  meetings  were  held  to  coordinate  the  study: 


May  25,  1965 
July  1,  1965 


July  25-30,  1965 


August  9,  1965 


August  23-27,  1965 


- Detroit,  Michigan  - Advisory  Meeting 

— Detroit,  Michigan  -*  Research  Meeting  — Discussion 
of  Industry  Trends 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  — Conference  on  Manpower 
Economics  — Discussion  of  Battelle* s Methodology 

— Detroit,  Michigan  — Advisory  Meeting  — Discussion 
of  Occupations  to  be  Emphasized 

- Detroit,  Michigan  - Visits  to  Representatives  of  the 
Automotive  Industry  to  Obtain  Research  Data 


September  14,  1965  ^ Detroit,  Michigan  - Meetings  with  MESC  Staff  to 

Obtain  Results  of  Special  Studies  Conducted  by 
MESC  Staff  Members. 


November  30,  1965  — 


December  1,  1965 


December  6,  1965 


December  9,  1965 


Marquette,  Michigan  — Conference  on. the  Value  and 
Use  of  Occupational  Projections 

Grayling,  Michigan  - Conference  on  the  Value  and 
Use  of  Occupational  Projections 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  — Conference  on  the  Value  and 
Use  of  Occupational  Projections 

Saginaw,  Michigan  - Conference  on  the  Value  and 
Use  of  Occupational  Projections 


December  10,  1965  - Detroit,  Michigan  - Conference  on  the  Value  and 

Use  of  Occupational  Projections 


January  18,  1966 


March  9,  1966 


March  31,  1966 


Battelle  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio  — Discussion  of 
Technological  Trends,  Industry  by  Industry 

t.  • 

Battelle  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio  - Discussion  of 
Preliminary  Results  of  the  Construction  Industry 

Detroit,  Michigan  - Training  Session  - Detailed 
Discussion  of  the  Methodology  in  the  Michigan  Manpower 
Study 
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April  21,  1966  — Detroit,  Michigan  — Advisory  Committee  Meeting  — 

Discussion  of  Final  Projections  and  Outline  of  Final 
Report. 

In  addition  to  these  formal  meetings,  a series  of  meetings  was  held  to  discuss  the 
specific  projections  such  as  employment  in  the  automotive  industry,  the  specific  details 
of  the  occupation  by  industry  matrices,  and  the  scheduling  of  activities.  These  meetings 
have  provided  a useful  exchange  of  data  so  that  the  best  available  judgments  and  data 
have  been  utilized  in  the  development  of  this  report. 

Phase  IJ.  is  designed  to  add  considerable  detail  to  the  framework  developed  in 
Phase  I.  In  particular.  Phase  II  will  focus  on  the  expanded  list  of  occupations  shown 
in  Table  2 and  expand  the  analysis  to  specifically  define  the  Detroit  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area  (Macomb,  Wayne,  and  Oakland  Counties).  Additionally,  Phase  II  of  the 
Michigan  Manpower  Study  will  include  a continuation  of  the  training  process  and  the 
refinement  of  detailed  projections.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  the  data  inputs  com- 
prising the  state  economic  plan  will  be  available  for  incorporation  into  the  final  analysis. 

In  summary,  the  results  described  in  this  report  represent  the  basic  framework 
for  description  of  Michigan's  labor  force  in  the  1970's.  Considerable  detail  will  be 
added  during  Phase  II.  Nevertheless,  the  results  contained  in  this  report  are  expected 
to  be  helpful  in  describing  the  overall  economic  growth  and  human  resource  develop- 
ment needs  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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Previous  difficulties  in  evaluating  programs  have  included  uneven  emphasis  on  certain  aspects,  criteria 
imposed  from  outside,  voluminous  and  complicated  instruments,  and  sporadic  efforts  utilizing  obsolete 
objectives  as  a basis.  Basic  assumptions  indicate  the  type  of  evaluation  instrument  needed-  (1)  Social  units 
are  the  basic  units  to  be  evaluated,  (2)  Combinations  of  self  and  outside  evaluation  are  most  effective,  (3) 
Evaluation  should  be  on  a continuing  basis.  (4)  Clientele  should  be  involved,  (5)  Instruments  should  be 
comprehensive  without  being  voluminous,  (6;  Initiative  for  requesting  evaluation  should  be  left  to  the  local 
unit,  and  (7)  Teacher  education  and  supervisory  staffs  should  assist  in  carrying  out  the  evaluation. 
Instruments  should:  (1)  be  based  on  accepted  educational  objectives,  (2)  include  important  aspects  of  the 
program,  (3)  be  applicable  to  separate  areas  of  the  program,  (4)  be  adaptable  to  both  self  and  group 
evaluation,  (5)  be  understandable  to  lay  and  professional  people,  (6)  require  a minimum  of  paperwork,  (7) 
include  guidance  to  the  user,  (8)  include  an  opportunity  for  subjective  judgment,  (9)  provide  comparison  to 
norms,  (10)  include  opportunity  for  longitudinal  evaluation,  (11)  provide  a^brief  summary,  and  (l2)  conclude 
with  implications  for  the  future.  Involvement  in  instrument  development  of  those  to  be  evaluated  is  essential. 
This  paper  is  published  in  "Report  of  a National  Seminar,  Evaluation  and  Program  Planning  in  Agricultural 
Education"  (VT  001  099).  (JM) 
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GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTRUMENTS 
FOR  EVALUATION  IN  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 1 

--  Ralph  J,  Wpodin 

Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 


I-fany  necessary  and  important  points  of  view  regarding  the  evaluation  of  vocational  agricultvire 
have  already  been  maae  during  this  conference.  We  have  a new  set  of  objectives  to  guide  us.  We 

have  discussed  the  kind  of  evaluation  which  needs  to  be  made  because  of  the  imminence  of  the  national 

evaluation  and  what  this  evaluation  should  accomplish. 

Before  we  can  go  further,  however,  we  must  develop  the  means  for  conducting  evaluations  which 

in  most  cases  will  require  an  instrument  or  instruments  to  accoc5)lish  the  task. 

Immediately  following  this  presentation  each  of  you  will  assemble  in  committees  to  help 
develop  instmments  which  can  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  programs  of  vocational  agricultvire  in 
your  own  states,  I hope  that  these  suggestions  which  I am  about  to  make  on  the  development  of 
evaluation  instruments  will  help  you  in  this  effort  to  the  end  that  you  may  leave  this  conference 

with  a clear*  understanding  of  how  to  carry  on  the  same  process  with  your  ovn  personnel  in  yo\ir 
home  state. 

First  of  all,  let  us  think  of  an  evaluation  instrument  as  a means  of  taking  us  some  place 
rfhere  we  wish  to  go.  We  are  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  makers  of  the  old  Conestoga  wagons, 
which  carried  our  pioneer  forefathers  across  this  state  to  the  new  land  of  the  west.  People  came 
to  those  v&gon  makers  with  plans  for  taking  their  families  great  distances#  They  knew  that  they 
would  be  crossing  deserts,  fording  rivers.  They  knew  that  their  trip  might  take  many  months;  they 
knew  something  of  the  total  wei^t  of  the  belongings  and  food  which  their  wagons  would  carry.  In 
order  to  get  from  where  they  were  to  where  they  wanted  to  go,  they  needed  a particular  kind  of 
wagon  vriiich  would  do  this  job. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  instruments  which  we  need  for  evaluation.  We  have  a pretty  good 
idea  of  vrhere  we  want  to  go,  vriiat  we  want  to  accooqjlish  through  evaluation.  So,  now  let  us  t\irn 
our  attention  to  the  kind  of  evaluation  instrument  which  we  need  to  do  the  job. 

Leaders  in  vocational  agriculture  have  given  considerable  attention  to  evaluation  during  the 
past  forty  years.  The  fact  that  we  are  discussing  the  subject  this  week  is  evidence  that  we  have 
not  solved  all  the  problems.  In  fact,  had  evaluation  been  carried  in  an  ideal  manner,  there  would 
have  been  ho  need  for  Congress  to  specify  that  an  evaluation  should  be  made  at  this  time.  The  fact 

would  have  been  in,  and  we  would  have  had  the  results  of  our  evaluation  effort  complete,  accurate 
and  continuous. 

As  we  have  tried  to  evaluate  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  during  these  past  forty  years, 

^ we  have  had  difficulties  which  we  must  avail  in  the  future. 

We  have  sometimes  placed  an  'oneven  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  the  program.  We  have  probably 
over- evaluated  the  FFA  and  the  Young  Farmer  Program  for  example,  while  giving  little  attention  to 
such  important  aspects  of  the  program  as  classroom  teaching  and  placement  of  our  students  in  jobs. 

Evaluation  has  come  from  the  top  down  in  too  many  cases.  In  this  type  of  evaluation,  criteria 
have  been  in5)osed  upon  local  programs  by  outsiders  which  were  considered  by  the  recipients  un-appro- 
priate  and  unfair. 

Voluminous  and  complicated  instruments  have  been  used  all  too  often  in  evaluating  programs  in 
the  past.  This  has  led  to  time-consuming  procedures  in  evaluation.  Evaluations  which  require  weeks 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  be  ideal,  but  they  certainly  are  not  practical  in 
today’s  schools.  As  a result  of  this  kind  of  evaluation,  all  too  often  the  participants  have  been 
■t/orn  out  by  the  evaluation  process  to  the  extent  that  they  have  made  limited  use  of  the  results  in 
improving  programs. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  that  we  have  made  sporadic  atten^ts  at  evaluation  rather  than 
continuing  evaluation  extending  over  a period  of  years. 
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One  of  our  difficulties  in  the  past  is  that  we  have  tried  to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of  out-worn 
and  out-of-date  objectives  to  guide  our  efforts  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Michaels  raises  a challenging  question  when  he  challenges  us  in  our  national  evaluation 
to  arrive  at  measures  of  the  cost  of  our  educational  programs  and  of  the  returns  which  we  seciire 
from  them.  This  presents  a difficult  problem.  Let  me  illustrate: 

A community  which  has  had  a vocational  agriculture  program  for  the  past  thirty 
years  would  have  spent  funds  for  teacher's  salaries,  for  facilities,  for  light, 
heat  and  upkeep  of  equipment  to  the  extent  that  they  might  well  have  an  invest- 
ment of  a third  of  a million  dollars  in  a single  community. 

A third  of  a million  dollars  will  build  a fine  church  or  a library  or  mi^t  even 
provide  a smen  park.  School  administrators  from  the  board  of  education  have  to  be 
able  to  tell  to  their  constituents  that  thi.s  one  third  of  a million  dollars  viiich 
was  spent  on  vocational  agriculture  was  better  spent  here  than  on  some  of  these 
other  alternatives. 

These  board  members  and  school  administrators  in  most  ccmnnunities  across  the  nation  would 
say  their  vocational  agriculttu*e  program  has  been  a good  Investment  and  they  could  justify  it  in 
terms  like  these.  "Farming  is  more  efficient  and  profitable  in  our  ccmMunity  as  a result  of  a 
program."  "Some  of  o\ir  best  farmers  took  vocational  agricxilture  in  high  school."  "Many  of  our 
faim  boys  find  a real  interest  in  school  through  vocational  agricultiire  programs."  "These  boys 
have  become  leaders  in  o\ir  community."  "This  program  started  a number  of  otir  boys  in  the  College 
of  Agricult\ire."  When  these  statements  can  be  made — even  if  they  happen  to  only  two  or  three 
boys  a year~it  is  easy  to  justify  spending  a third  of  a million  doUstrs  over  a thirty-year 
period.  If  they  don't  happen,  the  funds  may  well  be  spent  for  other  educational  programs. 

These  are  some  answers  which  we  need  as  we  evaluate  programs  of  vocational  agricultiire, 
but  they  are  difficult  ones  to  obtain.  It  takes  a carefully  constructed  instrument  to  provide 
for  .the  evaluation  of  outcomes  such  as  the  ones  we  have  discussed  above,  as  compared  to  one 
which  assesses  only  ways  and  means. 

As  we  consider  the  development  of  instruments  for  evaluation,  certain  basic  assumptions  must 
be  made  as  to  how  the  evaluation  is  to  be  made.  The  following  are  seven  assimptions  which  give 
direction  to  the  types  of  instrument  needed. 

These  assunptions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Local  programs  are  the  basic  units  to  be  evaluated.  State  and  national  evaluation 
can  then  be  based  upon  cumulative  information  obtained  from  many  local  evaluations. 

(2)  A combination  of  "self"  and  "outside"  evaluation  is  most  effective.  When  we  evaluate 
ourselves  we  accept  our  own  judgments,  but  we  often  need  the  judgment  of  others  to 
reinforce  o\rr  own  convictions, 

(3)  Evaluation  will  be  made  on  a continuing  basis.  We  are  assuming  that  certain  evalua- 
tions will  be  made  of  selected  aspects  of  the  program  each  year,  but  that  at  least  every 
three  to  five  years  a thorough  and  complete  evaluation  will  be  made. 

(4)  Those  affected  by  the  program  will  share  in  its  evaluation.  This  means  that  we  will 
call  upon  farmers  and  businessmen,  school  administrators  and  parents  to  assist  us, 

(5)  The  evaluation  instruments  will  be  comprehensive  without  being  voliuninous. 

(6)  The  initiative  for  requesting  the  evaluation  will  rest  with  those  responsible  for  local 
programs. 

(7)  The  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the  evaluation, 
GUIDELIKES  FOR  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENTS 

The  following  represents  some  guidelines  for  developing  evaluation  instruments  in  the  kind  of 
situation  viiich  we  have  described  above  and  are  based  upon  some  of  the  assumptions  which  we  have 
established. 


SOME  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  THE 
EVALUATION  OF  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


(1)  Based  xipon  educational  objectives,  which  are  generally  accepted  by  those 
involved  in  the  program. 

(2)  Inclusive  enou^  to  cover  all  important  aspects  of  the  program. 

(3)  Capable  of  being  used  on  separate  areas  of  the  program  at  various  times. 

(4)  Adaptable  to  both  self  evaluation  and  group  evaluation. 

(5)  Understandable  to  both  professional  and  lay  persons. 


(6)  Requires  a mlnimimi  of  records, -reports,  and  preparatory  paperwork. 

(7)  Includes  selected  guidance  in  the  form  of  objective  data. 

(8)  Includes  opportxmity  for  subjective  judgment  of  educational  outcomes. 

(9)  Provides  for  comparison  with  established  standards,  norms  and  summaries. 

(10)  Provides  opportunity  for  longitudinal  evaluation  extending  into  the  futxire. 

(11)  Provides  for  a brief  meaningful  summary  at  the  close  of  the  evaluation. 

(12)  Concludes  with  ingxlications  for  further  development  and  Improvement  of  the  program. 

A first  step  is  certainly  that  of  reviewing  general  objectives  for  the  program. 

The  publication,  "Objectives  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture," 
certainly  provides  us  with  a valuable  starting  point.  These  objectives,  however,  need  to  be 
restated  and  revised  in  terms  of  the  unique  needs  and  problems  of  each  local  ccanmunity. 

The  next  step  to  which  we  need  to  address  ourselves  is  that  of  making  an  analysis  of  the 
local  program  in  terms  of  its  major  components,  or  if  you  like,  teacher  tasks.  An  example  of 
program  components  or  teacher  tasks  necessary  to  a successful  program  of  agriculture  for  youth  of 
special  needs  might  be  as  follows: 

1.1  Relationship  with  the  school 

1.2  Curriculum 

1.3  Teaching  methods 

1.4  Occupational  experience 

1.5  Guidance  and  coxinseling 

1.6  Facilities 

1.7  Community  relations 

1.8  Placement 

The  second  step  becomes  one  of  developing  appropriate  guidelines  which  are  in  a sense  objec- 
tives for  each  of  the  program  areas  which  have  been  identified.  These  statements  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  evaluation  as  well  as  a guide  for  the  final  evaluation  of  this  area.  Here 
is  an  example  of  a guideline  for  the  areas  of  occxqjational  experience.  "Appropriate  programs  of 
supervised  practice  should  be  planned  for  each  student.  The  .lature  and  extent  of  this  experience 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  individual  student  and  should  provide  for  realistic 
occupational  experience  and  expiration.  Such  programs  will  be  closely  related  to  the  agricultural 
curriculum  pursued  by  these  student  s . " The  development  of  such  guidelines  is  important  not  only 
as  a basis  for  evaluating  areas  of  the  program,  but  also  as  a means  of  helping  those  assisting  in 
the  evaluation  to  think  together  abaat  various  aspects  of  the  program. 

At  the  risk  of  being  too  specific,  I am  going  to  suggest  that  each  section  of  the  evaluation 
instrument  for  each  aspect  of  the  program  should  contain  the  following  items : 
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(1)  Guidelines  as  described  above. 

(2)  Facts  and  figures  regarding  this  aspect  of  the  program  for  the  c\irrent  yem*. 
These  facts  and  figures  must  be  objective  and  should  consist  of  only  a few 
key  indicators  rather  than  all  the  information  which  might  be  ccmipiled. 

(3)  Selected  trends  for  the  past  three  to  five  years  should  be  recorded.  Trenis 
provide  a further  look  at  what  has  been  happening  in  the  program  and  may  be 
used  in  the  forecast  of  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 

(4)  Judgments  of  resvits  or  outcomes  of  this  aspect  of  the  program  should  be 
secvired.  If  we  limit  the  evaluation  to  ways  and  means  as  we  do  when  we  exam- 
ine figures  and  trends,  we  fail  to  include  the  outcomes  that  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  in  an  educational  program. 

(5)  We  need  a simple  and  understandable  rating  scale  for  evaluating  the  area. 

(6)  We  need  to  provide  for  recommendations  for  further  improvement. 

Now  let  us  try  out  a single  section  of  ovir  new  instrument.  Here  is  an  example  of  a single 
section  of  an  evaluation  instrument.  This  section  is  designed  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  Young 
Fanner  Program.  This  page  is  one  of  ten  pages  which  we  use  in  an  instnament  for  evaluating  voca- 
tional agricvature  programs  in  Ohio.  It  is  a self-contained  page  and  it  includes  the  features 
which  we  have  discussed.  This  instrument  has  been  completed  dviring  an  evaluation  meeting  held 
in  an  Ohio  ccanmunity.  The  facts  have  been  recorded.  Trends  have  been  plotted  and  local  people 
have  given  their  Judgment  as  to  the  outcomes  of  the  program.  All  that  remains  is  for  us  to  arrive 
at  a final  evaluation  for  this  area  of  the  program.  Let's  see  what  use  we  might  make  of  it. 

First  of  all,  looking  at  scxne  facts  and  figures,  we  see  some  desirable  features  of  this  Young 
Farmer  program  as  well  as  some  undesirable  features.  Section  2,  "Selective  Trends,"  indicates 
that  this  program  is  encountering  difficulties.  Enrollment  is  dropping.  Attendance  at  meetings 
is  decreasing.  The  number  of  teacher  visits  per  student  has  been  lowering  each  year.  In  Section 
3,  "Outcomes  and  Resvats,"  it  is  assumed  that  a local  advisory  committee  has  made  these  Judgments, 
and  they  say  in  simimary  that  the  instructional  meetings  are  not  as  interesting  as  they  sho\ild  be, 
and  that  the  members  really  are  not  making  many  changes  in  their  farming  operations  as  a result 
of  the  course. 

Now  coming  to  the  final  evaluation,  most  of  you  have  agreed  that  this  program  would  receive 
a rating  of  only  .fair  or  "two."  Here  is  a simple  demonstration  that  gives  the  key  facts  and 
Judgments  for  a conservative  evaluation.  If  you  can  come  up  with  an  instrument  of  a similar 
natvire  which  has  the  characteristics  which  we  have  described  during  yovir  committee,  sessions,  such 
an  instrument  sho\ild  aid  greatly  in  evaluating  programs  of  agriculture  in  your  state.  One  final 
word.  The  process  of  developing  your  evaluation  instrument  may  be  as  important  as  the  product. 
Instruments  of  evaluation  have  maximum  meaning  for  those  who  hammer  them  out  and  put  them  together. 
In  developing  instruments  for  our  individual  states,  each  of  us  responsibility  of  involv- 

ing in  their  development  those  who  will  use  them. 
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young  FARMER  PROGRAM 


Guiding  Statement:  Every  vocational  agriculture  department  should  provide  programs  of  education 

in  agricultiire  for  young  farmers  which  will  encourage  them  to  further  their  education  by  parti- 
cinating  in  existing  agricultureil  education  programs  at  the  local,  county,  or  state  level.  The 
instruction  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  enroUees,  and  should  contribute  to  their  effi- 
ciency in  agricultiire  and  "Drovlcle  a better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  rural  life. 

This 


1.  Scmie  Facts  and  Figures 

List  significant  farming  changes  made  by  students  resulting  from  organized 
instruction  ' 


Number  of  former  high  school  vocational  agriculture  students  now  enrolled  in  the 
Young  Farmer  Program  

Number  of  field  trips  

Number  of  meetings  of  Young  Farmer  planning  committee  

Number  of  sessions  devoted  to  farm  business  planning  and  analysis  

Number  of  sessions  in  which  resource  persons  were  used  

Number  of  years  of  affiliation  with  Ohio  Young  Farmer  Association  

2.  Selected  Trends  2 Years  Last  This 

~ Ago  Year  Year 

Number  of  instructional  meetings  held  

Average  attendance  at  instructional  meetings  

Total  enrollment  

Number  of  teacher  visits  per  student  per  year  

flumber  of  teacher  visits  made  to  prospective  members  per  year  


3. 


Outcomes  or  Results 


Use  local  interviews,  observations,  and  discussions  as  a basis  for  your  appraisal  of 
results.  Evaluation  Scale:  5-Excellent;  4-Good;  3-Average;  2-Fair;  1-Poor. 
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1.  The  instructional  meetings  are  interesting  and  useful  to  those  enrolled. 

2.  The  members  are  making  desirable  changes  in  their  farming  operations  as  a 
result  of  the  course, 

3,  The  members  are  developing  further  con^etency  in  social,  recreational,  civic, 
and  leadership  responsibilities. 

4,  The  members  are  becoming  successfully  established  in  farming. 


4,  Evaluation  of  Area 

* To  what  extent  does  the  vocational  agriculture  department  provide  programs  of 
education  in  agriculture  for  young  farmers  which  are  based  ^^on  their  needs  and 
which  contribute  to  their  efficiency  in  agriculture  and  to  a better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  rural  life? 


Use  back  of  page  for  other  major  accomplishments  in  this  area  and  suggested  improvements — 


^A  sample  page  from  "Appraising  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Program."  Issued  by  The  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  and  The  Vocational  Agriculture  Service,  The 
Ohio  Department  of  Education. 
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agricultu'-e  facilities  cove>-  size,  lighting 
storage,  and  electrical  service  for  offices 


this  brief  guide.  Recommendations  for  planning  vocational 
, special  equipment,  construction  materials,  heating,  equipment 
, classrooms,  and  shops.  (JM) 
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STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
510  State  Office  Building 
Denver  2,  Colorado 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 

A VOCATIONAL  A®ICULTURE  CLASSROOM  AND  FARlyl  I^CHANICS  SHOP 


is  recommended  that: 

1.  The  classroom,  shop,  office  and  storage  room  should  be  in  one  unit  either 
as  a separate  building  or  attached  to  the  main  building. 

2.  Future  needs  should  be  anticipated  in  planning  since  construction  generally 
is  of  a permanent  nature. 

3.  The  services  of  a reliable  architect,  working  under  the  close  supervision 
of  the  school  authorities  and  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  should  be  employed  to  draw  up  specifications  of  the 
building  and  to  supervise  its  construction. 

U*  Should  it  be  necessary  to  hold  classes  in  the  shop  and  classroom  at  the 

same  time,  some  thought  should  be  given  to  sound  proofing  the  walls  between 
those  two  rooms. 

5.  A washroom  with  toilet  and  lockers  should  be  provided.  Access  to  the  toilet 
area  should  be  from  both  classroom  and  shop.  Where  the  building  is  used 
for  joint  classes  of  men  and  women  and  as  a community  building,  a separate 
rest  rOom  for  women  is  desirable. 

CLASSROOM 

Minimum  size  - 900  square  feet 

The  minimum  width  should  be  28  feet  to  provide  for  conference  desk  arrange- 
ments. This  room  will  be  used  for;  day  classes,  adult  classes,  young 
farmer  and  FFA  meetings.  A total  of  35  ~ UO  square  feet  per  student  in  the 
largest  class  should  be  provided  with  additional  space  for  cabinets  and 
shelves . 

2.  Windows  should  be  as  near  the  ceiling  as  practical.  Provisions  should  be 
made  to  blackout  for  projection  purposes. 

3*  The  floor  should  be  resilient,  light  colored,  durable,  skid  resistant, 
easily  cleaned,  and  insulate  the  noise  of  footsteps. 

U.  Chalkboard,  bulletin  boards,  bookcases,  magazine  racks,  stu(fy  tables,  filing 
cabinets,  projection  screen,  etc.,  should  be  provided*  At  least  I6  running 
feet  of  chalkboard  space  should  be  supplied.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the 
center  panel  a combination  chalkboard  -magnetic  board.  An  accoustically 
treated  ceiling  is  desirable. 


CLASSROOM  (continued) 
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5.  A heating  unit  that  is  quiet  in  operation  is  preferred  to  one  with  a fan. 
Keep  all  motor  driven  heating  units  with  fan  outside  the  classroom  and 
bring  heat  into  the  room  through  suitable  ducts. 

6.  A storage  room  off  the  classroom  is  necessary  for  storage  and  preservation 
of  teaching  materials.  A 6’  x 12’  room  should  be  adequate. 

7.  Water  and  gas  service  should  be  available  for  demonstration  purposes.  An 
acid  resistant  demonstration  table  top  and  sink  are  essential  for  effective 
teaching . 

8.  Electrical  convenience  outlets  should  be  installed  for  demonstrations  and 
projection  work  at  convenient  points  about  the  room.  Outlets  every  10’  of 
wall  perimeter  is  usually  adequate,  or  the  use  of  plug  mold  around  the  room 
is  suggested.  At  least  one  220  volt  outlet  should  be  located  in  the  class- 
room for  demonstration  purposes. 

9.  Lighting  should  be  checked  with  a light  meter  and  adjusted  to  eliminate 
all  eye  strain  .At  least  35-foot  candles  or  semi-direct  diffused  light  is 
recommended. 

10.  Classroom  tables,  arranged  to  permit  conference  procedures  is  desirable. 
These  tables  should  be  22"  wide,  5*  long  and  30"  high  with  a hard  finish 
of  glare  free  material. 

OFFICE  

1.  The  office  should  be  located  and  constructed  so  as  to  give  the  instructor 
vision  through  windows  into  both  the  classroom  and  shop  areas. 

2.  The  room  should  be  80  to  120  square  feet,  V7ith  an  additional  60  square  feet 
more  for  each  additional  teacher.  It  should  be  provided  with  a desk, 
conference  table  and  filing  cabinets.  A small  independent  heating  unit  may 
be  desirable  so  work  can  be  done  in  the  office  even  though  the  heat  is  low 
in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  building. 

FARli  MECHANICS  SHOP 

1.  The  shop  should  be  used  ONLY  for  instructional  purposes  and  should  not 
serve  as  a bus  barn  or  for  bus  serving. 

2.  At  least  21^00  square  feet  of  floor  space,  exclusive  of  storage  space,  should 
be  provided  for  the  farm  mechanics  shop,  and  should  be  not  less  than  ItO’  in 
width.  In  all  schools  the  shop  should  not  be  smaller  than  I4.O’  x 60’.  Larger 
schools  should  provide  a shop  no  smaller  than  I4.O’  x 80’.  Walls  and  ceiling 
should  be  high  enough  to  accommodate  a 12’  door. 

3.  A large  entrance  door  should  be  provided.  The  size  should  be  at  least  ill’ 
wide  and  12’  high.  The  overhead  roller  type  is  recommended.  A 30’  walk-in 
door  should  be  provided  as  a part  of  the  large  door  or  adjacent  to  it.  A 
second  walk-in  door  might  be  desirable  for  convenience  to  the  high  school 
building 
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FARM  MECHANICS  SHOP  (continued) 

Ij..  The  floor  may  be  of  6"  reinforced  concrete  with  a slope  of  1"  to  6*  near 

the  drain  and  1“  to  l6*  for  the  remainder  of  the  shop.  At  the  large  door, 

the  floor  should  slope  out  to  prevent  water  running  in  during  rains.  This 
slope  may  extend  from  the  door  back  2*  and  have  a 1”  drop  per  foot.  The 
floor  drain  should  be  without  posts  or  other  supports. 

5*  All  work  benches  and  equipment  should  be  located  around  the  perimeter  of  the 
shop  in  order  to  leave  the  central  area  for  project  construction,  machinery 
and  equipment  repair,  etc. 

6.  The  work  benches  should  fit  along  the  wall.  The  width  should  be  22"  and 

they  should  be  30"  in  height.  Tables  that  are  secured  to  the  walls  are  not 

desirable  as  all  shop  space  needs  to  remain  flexible  as  additional  equip- 
ment  is  added. 

7.  VJall  cabinets  should  be  provided  for  tool  storage  at  convenient  station 
areas . 

8*  Window  areas  should  be  at  least  6 feet  from  the  floor.  The  inside  sill 
should  slope  to  prevent  their  use  as  shelves.  Metal  sash  windows  are  re- 
commended and  should  be  hinged  to  permit  opening. 

9.  Adequate  shop  storage  space  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  lumber,  paint, 
miscellaneous  hardware,  specialized  equipment,  etc.  A room  8*  x 20’  should 
be  sufficiently  large  for  this  purpose.  The  area  over  the  classroom  and 
restrooms  may  be  adequate  for  lumber  and  other  supplies. 

10.  Electric  service  should  be  provided  as  follows: 

110-115  volt  single  phase,  3 wire  grounding  type  duplex  convenience  out- 
lets every  12’  to  15’  or  plug  mold  around  the  shop,  for  use  for  portable 
electric  drills,  trouble  lights  and  other  light  power  equipment.  Outlets 
should  be  conveniently  located  above  bench  top  level.  Retractable  type 
overhead  outlets  should  provide  power  for  saws  and  other  equipment  not 
normally  located  against  the  wall. 

220-230  volt  single  phase  service  for  use  with  the  arc  welder  and 
stationary  equipment  using  a J h.p.  motor  or  larger. 

One  220-230  volt  single  phase  receptacle  should  be  placed  near  the  large 
door  for  occasional  outside  use  of  the  arc  welder. 

If  available  220  volt,  3 phase  current  may  be  used  on  the  heavier  equip- 
ment with  J h.p.  or  above, 

ALL  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE  SHOULD  MEET  LOCAL  CODE  AND  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMISSION’S 
■ STA]^IDARDSV-)B'r 

11.  An  engineered  exhaust  system  for  the  arc  and  acetylene  welding  and  forge 
areas  is  most  important  for  health  and  safety.  These  areas  can  be  hooded 
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Fmi  MCHANICS  SHOP  (continued) 

and  ventilated  by  the  use  of  a ventilation  fan  installed  near  the  top  of 
the  .hood.  An  automotive  exhaust  removal  system  should  be  installed  to 
eliminate  hazardous  gases  and  funes  from  tractors  and  other  motors. 

12.  A one  to  three  ton  capacity  hoist  supported  on  a track  is  desirable  for 

handling  hea^vy  equipment.  The  track  should  extend  nearly  across  the  shop  in 
the  farm  machinery  area  and  operate  over  the  floor  drain.  An  (A)  Frame  and 
chain  hoist  may  be  substituted  if  the  roof  structure  will  not  support  the 
above  traveler  equipment. 

13*  Hot  and  cold  water,  including  a drinking  fountain,  should  be  included  in 
the  shop. 

111.  A machinery  and  tractor  painting  room  at  least  Jj|*  by  2l|*  properly 

ventilated  and  equipped  with  explosion  proof  electrical  service  should  be 
provided.  Check  with  the  State  Industrial  Commission  regarding  specifica- 
tions . 

15.  Space  should  be  provided  for  at  least  one  section  of  chalkboard,  a bulletin 
board  and/or  magnetic  board,  than  can  be  used  effectively  in  the  shop  area. 

16.  A surfaced  driveway  should  lead  to  the  large  door.  A concrete  slab  or  black 
topped  area  20*  x 1^0*  adjacent  00  the  shop  door  is  highly  desirable  for  use 
of  outside  storage  and  work  area.  It  is  recommended  that  this  area  be 
enclosed  with  a screening  type  fence.  This  area  should  be  lighted. 

17.  The  use  of  fluorescent  type  lights  is  recommended;  30  foot  candles  for  the 
general  shop  area,  and  at  least  $0  foot  candles  over  benches,  power  tools 
and  other  equipment. ■J'o-x- 

18.  A gas  forge  is  recommended.  Where  a coal  forge  is  to  be  installed,  a flue  at 
least  16  inches  (inside  diameter)  should  be  provided  for  the  forge  and 
should  be  used  for  the  forge  only.  This  flue  should  extend  beyond  the  roof 
to  create  sufficient  draft.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  install  forced 
draft.  A downdraft  type  of  forge,  if  properly  installed,  is  very  satis- 
factory 

19.  A loading  ramp  should  be  provided  for  machinery  and  livestock. 


Enlist  the  use  of  the  '’Power  Use  Advisor"  whose  services  are  available  from  the 
local  power  supplier.  Also  refer  to  "General  Suggestions  and  Recommendations 
for  Wiring  the  Vocational  Agricultural  Farm  -Mechanics-  Shop",  by  -Dr.  R.  W. 
Canada,  Colorado  State  University,  Memo  1955. 
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WISCONSIN 

A sample  of  the  5,176  active  state  bar  members,  including  Judges,  was  surveyed  to  determine  job- opportunit ies 
for  legal  stenographers.  Usable  questionnaires  were  returned  from  1,532  members.  A total  of  1,236  or  80.7 
percent  of  those  responding  stated  that  they  would  be  interested  in  graduates  of  a training  program  for  legal 
stenographers  regardless  of  their  current  needs.  After  making  adjustments  for  those  members  who  were  not  part 
of  the  sample  or  who  did  not  respond,  the  current  statewide  need  for  legal  stenographers  was  estimated  at 
210.  The  anticipated  need  for  1965  was  550.  Tables  prepared  from  the  survey  data  include:  (1)  a summary  of 
responses  by  counties  with  number  of  active  bar  members,  number  of  bar  members  responding,  presently 
employed  stenos,  full-time  stenos,  job  vacancies,  employment  requirements  one  year  from  now,  and  number  of 
bar  members  interested  in  graduates,  (2)  marital  status  of  stenos  by  length  of  employment,  (3)  length  of 
employment  by  age,  and  (4)  marital  status  by  age.  (PS) 
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TRAINING  NEEDS  SURVEY  - LEGAL  STENOGRAPHER 


Following  discussions  with  individual  attorneys  and  with  representatives 
of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  the  VISES  con- 
ducted a training  needs  survey  for  legal  stenographers. 

Due  to  the  large  number  (5^176)  of  active  state  bar  members,  including 
Judges,  it  was  felt  that  a sampling  would  be  sufficient.  Questionnaires 
were  devised  and  mailed  by  the  WSES  in  December  1963*  By  the  January 
cutoff  date,  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned.  The  number 

of  usable  responses  covered  1,^32  or  29^6%  of  the  total  active  bar 
membership  of  Wisconsin, 


Summary  of  Findings 

(Narrative  b as e d on  f i gures ' in  Tables  I and  II) 

A total  of  1,236  or  80,7^  of  those  responding  state  that  they  would 
be  interested  in  graduates  of  a training  program  for  legal  stenographers, 
regardless  of  their  current  needs.  Based  solely  on  the  responses, 
there  is  a current  need  for  614.  full-time  legal  stenographers.  If  we 
adjust  this  figure  to  include~those  members  who  did  not  respond  or 
were  not  part  of  the  sample,  the  current  statewide  need  is  210, 

However,  of  greater  significance  in  relation  to  training,  is  the  need 
anticipated  for  196^,  The  respondents  anticipate  a need  for  180, 

After  making  the  adjustment,  the  anticipated  need  for  January  1965 
is  about  550,  This  figure  is  large  enough  to  justify  the  establishment 
of  training "for  legal  stenography. 

Since  a primary  purpose  of  training  programs  is  to  train  people  for 
permanent  jobs,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  976  or  79%  of  presently 
employed  stenographers  have  been  employed  one  year  or  more.  Further- 
more, 567  or  h$%  have  been  employed  over  three  years  (Table  II), 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  longer  job  tenure  in  this  occupation 
than  in  clerical  occupations  as  a whole. 

Table  I of  the  attachments  contains  a breakdown  of  responses  by 
counties,  WSES  district  offices  are  asked  to  examine  the  needs  of 
those  counties  within  their  district,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  need 
figures  are  based  on  the  responses  of  less  tlian  30^  of  state  bar 
members , and  that  the  actual  need  is  considerably  larger. 

While  no  comment  has  been  made  on  Tables  HI  and  IV,  we  have  attached 
them  for  your  information. 
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REQUIREMENTS 
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Marital 

Status 

Length  of  Bnployment 

Single 

I-feLrri  ed 

Other 

Unknom 

Total 

Less  than  one  year 

89 

88 

10 

— 

187 

One  year 

78 

98 

6 

- 

182 

2-3  years 

92 

127 

8 

- 

227 

Over  3 years 

179 

3Al 

47 

— 

567 

Unknov/n 

»»»• 

mo* 

71 

71 

Total 

!&8 

654 

71 

71 

1,234 

Tfeihle  III 

Length  of  Employment 

Less  Than 

One 

2-3 

Over 

Un- 

A^je 

One  Tear 

Year 

Years 

3 Years 

known 

Total 

Under  19 

30 

3 

33 
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56 

61 

72 

6 

- 
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35 

37 

50 

54 

- 
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31 

37 
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— 
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28 

32 

35 
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19 

12 

40 
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- 
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92 

92 

Total 
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92 
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Table  IV 

Marital  Status 

Age 

Single 

Married 

Other 

Unknovm 

Total 

Under  19 

35 

- 

35 
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157 

36 

1 

- 

194 
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73 
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4 

- 
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26-34 

38 

148 

6 

192 

35-44 

45 

164 

12 

- 

221 

45  arid  Over 

82 

184 

43 

309 
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- 

106 
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Total 

430 
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66 
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Purposes  of  the  survey  were  to  determine  the  need  for  trained  beauty  operators  in  Wisconsin  and  some 
characteristics  of  those  working  in  this  field  of  cosmetology.  The  first  quest ionnai re  was  sent  to  2,300 
establishments  and  dealt  with  current  employment,  2-  and  5 -year  estimated  employment,  replacement  needs, 
recruitment  of  beauty  operators,  training  and  experience  desired,  nature  and  trends  of  employTOnt,  and  wages 
paid  From  this  mailing,  824  questionnaires  were  returned.  The  second  questionnaire  was  sent  to  5,524  iicensea 
managers  and  9,534  licensed  operators  and  attempted  to  determine  source  of  training,  experience  in  securing 
employment  after  training,  relation  of  present  employment  to  training  caree»^  satisfaction,  personaf 
characteristics,  and  related  data.  There  were  6,994  questionnaires  returned.  Findings  indicated  chat  the 
present  work  force,  supplemented  by  recent  and  anticipated  cosmetology  school  graduates,  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  demands  of  the  industry.  There  is  a need  for  advanced  training  to  keep  che  v;ork  to’^'ce 
properly  skilled  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  everchanging  field  of  fashion  and  beautv  culture.  Many  eligible 
managers  and  operators  are  not  working  in  cosmetology  because  of  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  ramily 
con  s i de  ra  t i on  s . ( PA ) 
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INTRODUCTION 


In  late  March  and  early  April  of  1965>  surrey  forms  were  mailed  to  firms 
and  individuals  licensed  in  the  field  of  cosmetology.  The  purpose  of  the 
survey  was  primarily  to  determine  the  need  for  trained  beauty  operators 
in  V/isconsin  and  also  to  determine  some  characteristics  of  those  working 
in  the  field  of  cosmetology. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Cosmetology  Division  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  two  separate  questionnaires  were  used  in  the  survey. 

Initially,  a mailing  of  approximately  23QO  questionnaires  was  made  to 
beauty  salons  and  establishments.  Questions  on  this  portion  of  the  sur- 
vey dealt  with  current  employment,  two  and  five-year  estimated  employment, 
replacement  needs,  recruitment  of  beauty  operators,  training  and  experience 
desired,  nature  and  trends  of  employment  and  wages  paid.  From  this  mailing, 
a return  of  82U  questionnaires  was  received  for  a response  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 35  percent. 

Following  the  survey  of  establishments,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  562ii 
licensed  managers  and  9$3h  licensed  operators  for  a total  mailing  of  15,158 
questionnaires.  Responses  were  received  from  26kh  managers  (h7%)  and  li350 
operators  for  a total  return  of  699U  or  1|6  percent.  This  question- 

naire attempted  to  determine  source  of  training,  experience  in  securing 
employment  after  training,  relation  of  present  employment  to  training, 
career  satisfaction^ various  personal  characteristics,  and  other  related 
data. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  the  following  occupational  definition  from 
the  second  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  was  used: 

"BEAUTY  OPERATOR  (per  ser.)  2-32.15,  beautician^  beauty  culturist| 
beauty  operator,  all  round;  beauty  parlor  operator;  cosmetician; 
cosmetologist.  Renders  any  one  or  all  of  services  usually  available 
to  patrons  of  a beauty  parlor:  Cuts  hair  according  to  patron's 

instructions  or  according  to  original  style  (BARBER).  Combs  and 
waves  patron’s  hair  (HAIRDRESSER),  occasionally  suggesting  or  creat- 
ing new  and  varied  coiffures  to  meet  individual  needs  (HAIR  STYLIST). 
Tints  or  dyes  hair  (HAIR  DYER).  Gives  hair  and  scalp  treatments  in 
accordance  with  standardized  methods  (SCALP-TREATMENT  OPERATOR). 

Applies  various  lotions,  creams,  and  pack  to  patron's  face  to  clean 
or  treat  skin,  remove  wrinkles,  and  to  apply  cosmetics  (FACIAL  OPERATOR), 
Cleans,  shapes,  and  polishes  patron’s  nails  (MANICURIST).  In  large 
establishments,  may  specialize  in  one  phase  of  the  work,  such  as  sham- 
pooing or  hair  dyeing.’* 

In  reviewing  the  survey  results,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  every  question- 
naire returned  contained  an  answer  to  every  question.  For  example,  of  the 
u350  returns  received  from  operators,  only  3307  contained  data  on  the  number 
of  hours  worked  per  week.  Therefore,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  narra- 
tive summary,  all  percentages  pertain  to  the  responses  received  for  that 
particular  item. 


PART  I - SURVEY  OF  SALONS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  ascertain  current  employment 
levels  and  if  possible  to  determine  trends  and  forecasts  in  the  field 
of  cosmetology. 

The  employers  responding  to  this  survey  reported  a total  of  2717  employed 
beauty  operators  in  April  of  1965,  the  time  of  the  survey.  This  reported 
employment  accounted  for  twenty-eight  percent  of  Wisconsin's  licensed 
beauty  operators  at  that  time.  However,  as  will  be  aeen  later  in  this 
report,  many  licensed  managers  are  also  ’employed  or  working  as  operators. 
Therefore,  in  considering  the  total  number  of  individuals  licensed  to 
practice  cosmetology  in  Wisconsin,  as  managers  or  operators,  the  employer 
survey  accounted  for  approximately  eighteen  percent  of  the  licensed  work 
force.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  licensed  managers  and  operators  are 
not  currently  employed  or  interested  in  the  field  of  beauty  culture,  the 
coverage  of  the  actual  work  force  is  even  broader.  These  facts  are  men- 
tioned in  order  to  lay  groundwork  for,  and  emphasis  to,  some  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  total  survey. 


The  Current  Situation 


In  order  to  evaluate 
employers  were  asked 
calendar  year  196U, 


survey  employment  in  terms  of  trends  and  forecasts, 
to  report  thej.r  month  by  month  employment  levels  for 
Chart  I below  graphically  presents  the  data  received. 


Chart  I 

I96U  Monthly  Employment  of  Beauty  Operators 
(675  Employers) 


El^PUOYMENT 
(00' s) 


While  Chart  I indicates  a net  increase  in  beauty  operator  employment  from^ 
January  to  December  196I4.J  the  data  represented  by  the  chart  is  not  suffi* 
cient  to  warrant  conclusive  statements  concerning  en5)loyment  growth  or 
trends.  While  the  chart  indicates  a one  year  growth  rate  of  9.6  percent 
for  196U^  con5)arative  data  for  1963  and  1965  is  not  available.  From  facts 
which  are  available,  however,  employment  in  the  cosmetology  field  might 
well  have  been  relatively  stable  from  I96U  to  1965*  To  explain.  Chart  I 
shows  that  April  196U  employment  was  at  2262.  This  figure  is  based  upon 
returns  from  6?5  eii^jloyers  which  results  in  a ratio  of  3.U  beauty  operators, 
per  respondent,  in  196I1.  In  April  of  1965,  a total  of  8IO  responding  employers 
showed  employment  of  271?  beauty  operators.  For  this  latter  period,  the  ratio 
of  beauty  operators  per  respondent  remains  at  3.U.  Thus,  the  data  for  I96I4. 
as  shown  by  Chart  I apparently  indicates  a seasonal  picture,  meaning  that 
beauty  operator  employment  levels  drop  from  December  peaks  to  January  lows 
after  the  holiday  season. 


Future  Needs 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  data  which  might  lead  one  to  think  there  is 
little  or  no  expansion  of  employment  in  the  field  of  cosmetology,  the  sur- 
vey provided  additional  information  which  does  indicate  some  employment 
growth.  Employers  were  asked  to  forecast  their  employment  levels  two  years 
(1967)  and  five  years  (1970)  beyond  the  survey  period.  A total  of  6Ii5 
employers  provided  the  WSES  with  two-year  employment  forecasts  and  576 
employers  provided  five-year  forecasts.  Chart  II,  below,  presents  in 
graphic  form  current  and  forecast  employment  data  as  reported  by  respond- 
ing firms. 


Chart  II 

Current  and  Estimated  Future 
Beauty  Operator  Employment 


~3~ 


Year 


Because  of  the  varying  number  of  responses  for  each  item  of  data,  the 
most  accurate  picture  of  future  beauty  operator  employment  is  obtained 
by  determining  the  average  number  of  employees  per  respondent  for  each 
item.  The  graphs  forecast  a small  growth  in  future  employment  levels. 
Using  1965  employment  as  a base,  a growth  rate  of  twelve  percent  is  fore- 
cast by  1967  and  a twenty  percent  growth  is  forecast  by  1970. 

When  forecasting  future  needs  for  beauty  operators,  factors  other  than 
growth  must  also  be  considered.  With  this  in  mind  the  survey  question- 
naire also  asked  enployers  to  estimate  their  replacement  needs  for  two 
and  five  year  periods.  A.  total  of  539  establishments  estimated  the^ 
replacement  needs  to  be  llhS,  or  an  average  of  2.1,  by  1967.  A smaller 
sample  of  U86  employers  reported  replacement  needs  of  1677,  or  an  average 

of  3.5,  by  1970/ 

Using  statistical  methods  to  expand  the  growth  and  replacement  needs  of 
responding  employers  to  a universe  of  8IO  employers  participating  in  the 
survey,  we  can  estimate  total  growth  and  replacement  needs  for  beau  y 
operators  to  be  1956  and  2Ui8  by  1967  and  1970  respectively. 

Supply  and  Demand 


Some  of  the  growth  and  replacement  needs  discussed  above  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  responding  employers  indi- 
cated current  needs  for  beauty  operators  and  seventeen  percent  expected 
to  be  looking  for  a new  employee  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  the 
survey.  The  majority,  sixty-two  percent,  expected  to  have  diffic^ty  in 
finding  satisfactory  employees.  Only  eighteen  percent  of  the  employers 
expected  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  operators  satisfactory  to  their  needs. 

What  are  employers  looking  for  when  recruiting  new  employees?^  The  sur- 
vey attempted,  in  terms  of  training  and  experience,  to  determine  employer 
hiring  requirements.  The  largest  number  of  respondents,  forty  percent, 
indicated  their  preferences  in  hiring  new  employees  varied  from  the  fully^ 
experienced  to  the  untrained  apprentice.  Better  than  one-third,  thirty-six 
percent,  indicated  they  normally  hired  experienced  operators.  Another 
twenty-one  percent  indicated  a preference  for  recently  licensed  operators 
and  approximately  two  percent  of  the  respondents  used  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams as  a source  of  new  employees.  In  view  of  these  employer  preferences, 
it  is  interesting  tQ> compare  the  experience  classifications  of  present 
employees  as  reported  by  responding  employers.  Nearly  sixty-three  per- 
cent of  the  employees  .covered  by  the  responding  employers  were  considered 
not  to  be  fully  experienced.  In  terms  of  the  foregoing  employer  hiring 
preferences,  this  group  would  be  considered  to  be  the  recently  licensed. 
Twenty-three  percent  of  the  present  employees  were  considered  fully  esqjer- 
ienced  and  fourteen  percent  were  indentured  apprentices.  Obviously,  employer 
preferences  do  not  reflect  past  hiring  experiences.  An  important  reason  for 
this  could  be  the  duration  of  careers  for  beauty  operators.  This  is  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  further  on  in  the  report. 


Training 


In  further  ascertaining  employer  opinions  regarding  the  supply  of  beauty 
operators,  the  survey  asked  questions  abuut  the  amount  and  quality  of 
training  programs#  When  queried  about  the  number  of  beauty  operators 
being  trained,  the  largest  number  of  respondents,  forty- three  percent, 
felt  too  many  beauty  operators  are  now  being  trained#  Twenty— seven  per- 
cent felt  the  number  being  trained  was  about  right  and  nine  percent  felt 
there  were  too  few.  The  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  respondents  had  no 
opinion#  From  the  employer’s  standpoint,  then,  additional  training  facil- 
ities do  not  appear  in  demand#  As  to  the  quality  of  training,  respond- 
ing employers  were  almost  evenly  divided  in  their  opinions#  Forty-sijc 
percent  felt  newly  licensed  operators  were  adequately  well  grounded  in^ 
basic  fundamentals  and  forty-one  percent  felt  they  were  not#  The  remain- 
ing thirteen  percent  stated  they  had  no  opinion.  When  asked  about  refresher 
training  for  themselves  and  their  employees,  responding  employers  were 
varied  in  their  opinion  of  the  need  for  such  training#  About  one— third 
felt  that  they  and  all  their  employees  needed  additional  training.  Twenty- 
seven  percent  felt  that  some  needed  training  and  twenty- three  percent  felt 
that  most  of  them  needed  training#  The  remaining  sixteen  percent  felt  that 
only  a few  needed  additional  training#  In  view  of  these  responses,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  additional  or  refresher  tracing  is  felt  to  be  needed 
for  most  beauty  operators#  Further,  from  additional  survey  information, 
it  can  be  said  that  most  employers  and  operators  do  take  advantage  of  such 
training#  Forty-one  percent  of  the  responding  employers  stated  they  and 
their  employees  often  took  advantage  of  training  available  and  forty-nine 
percent  occasionally  utilized  such  opportunities#  Only  three  percent  re- 
ported they  and  their  employees  never  utilized  additional  training  oppor- 
tunities, The  remaining  respondents  stated  training  was  not  available. 


Hours  and  Income 

Based  on  survey  data,  a significant  amount  of  emplcyment  for  beauty  oper- 
ators is  not  on  a full-time  permanent  basis.  Responding  employers  reported 
that  only  fifty-three  percent  of  their  employees  were  full-time  workers 
while  forty-three  percent  were  part-time  and  four  percent  were  temporary. 
While  such  arrangements  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey,  be  said  to  be 
the  desires  of  the  employers  or  the  employees,  it  would  at  least  appear 
that  the  skills  of  presently  trained  operators  are  not  fully  utilized# 

Responses  to  a request  for  average  hourly  earnings  for  themselves  and  their 
employees  were  received  from  5l9  employers.  The  distribution  of  these 
responses  according  to  specified  earning  levels  is  shown  in  Table  I below# 
It  should  be  noted  that  over  fifty  percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
average  hourly  earnings  to  be  $1#50  or  less#  Only  ten  percent  of  the 
employees  are  reported  to  be  averaging  better  than  $2.00  per  hour# 
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Table  I 


Average  Hourly  Earnings 


Employment  in  Cosmetology 


Average 

Hourly 

Earnings 

Percent 
Dist.  of 
Employees 

Total 

100.0 

$ .95-$!. 25 

23.9 

1.26-  1.50 

30.8 

1.51-  2.0U 

3U.9 

2.01-  2.50 

U.8 

2.51-  3.00 

2.5 

Over  $3.00 

3.3 

PART  II  - SURVEY  OF  LICENSED  MANAGERS  AND  QPERATQI^ 


Employment  Status 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  licensed  managers  and  forty  percent  of  the  ^er- 
ators  responding  to  the  survey  presently  are  employed  in  the  beauty  c^- 
ture  business.  The  Chart  below  shows  the  distribution  of  managers  and 
operators  - as  ovmers,  as  manager-in-charge,  and 

without  a manager’s  license.  It  might  be  noted  that  twenty-two  Percent 
of  those  with  a manager’s  license  are  working  as  ^erators,  ^d  thirty- 
four  percent  are  working  as  owners  of  their  own  shop.  Of  additional 
significance,  is  the  high  percentage  of  licensed  operators  not  working 
in  the  field  of  cosmetology.  In  fact  almost  the  same  percentage  of 
operators  did  not  want  work  as  were  working  as  operators.  Altogether  one- 
third  of  both  managers  and  operators  responding  did  not  want  work. 


Chart  III 


Employment  Status 
Licensed  Manager's  and  Operators* 


* Returns  in  conflict  with  state  licensing  regulations  not  included. 


he  most  frequently  mentioned  reason  for  not  working  in  cosmeto  ogy,  given 
y over  sixty  percent  of  both  managers  and  operators,  was  family.  Apparent  y, 
s in  other  occupations  employing  young  women,  turnover  is  great  or  rea 
f marriage  and  family  care.  Reasons  for  being  occupied  "in  other  work 
aken  from  comments  by  respondents  were:  long  hours,  split  shifts,  evening 
nd  weekend  work  usually  required  of  beauty  operators  and;  wages  received  as 
eauticians  were  considered  low  in  comparison  to  those  being  pai  in  some  o . e 

ccupations • 


Both  a majority  of  those  presently  working  in  cosmetology  and  those  not 
working  felt  they  could  get  a job  in  beauty  culture  when  they  wanted  it. 
In  fact  ninety  percent  of  both  managers  and  operators  not  working  in 
cosmetology  at  the  time  of  the  survey  felt  they  would  find  work  when  they 

wanted  it. 


Responding  managers  and  operators  varied  slightly  from  the 
responses  in  their  answers  regarding  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
week.  Over  eighty  percent  of  the  managers  ^d 

of  the  operators  worked  full-time  (over  35  hours).  Only  twenty-tWee 
percent  of  the  operators  and  nineteen  percent  of  the  managers  wrked 
less  than  thirty-five  hours  a week.  Few  were  employed  on  a temper^ 
basis.  The  percentages  for  part-time  and  temporary  workers  were  sign 
icantly  different  than  the  data  received  from  engiloyers. 

Training 

Over  eighty  percent  of  both  managers  and  operators  reported  private 
^h^ls  aftL  source  of  their  training.  Questionnaire  returns  sh^ 
a wide  variation  in  a»> -years  since  training  and  job  experience  of 
respondents  so  it  ip "safe  to  say  that  private  schools  have  been  and 
are  the  primary  source  of  cosmetology  training  in  Wisconsin. 

✓ 

Table  II 

Source  of  Training  by  Percent  of  Respondents 


Managers 

Operators 


Private  be 

5hoo±s 

Appren  oiuetiiixpo 
12.6 

h.2 

83.2 

85.8 

7.8 

6.5 

The  training  that  managers  and  operators  received  must  have  been  adequate, 

® lelsr^fL  their^first  job!  for  nearly  ninety  percent  of  the  m^agers, 
and  seventy-five  percent  of  the  operators  said  they  obtained  employment  ^ 
“aurcSLe  immediately  after  training.  However,  when  asked  th«ir  option 
on  the  number  of  people  being  trained  today,  thirty-six  percent  of  th 
gers  and  forty-fi!e  percent  of  the  operators  said  that  too  many  beauty  oper- 
ftOTS^re  beiig  traced.  Only  a small  percent  of  either  group  thought  there 
were  not  enough  operators  being  trained. 

i^s  might  be  expected,  Managers  were  out  of  training  much  longer 
and  also  had  much  more  work  experience.  In  fact,  sixty  percent  of  the  m 
gers  were  out  of  school  ten  years  or  more  and  fifty-seven  percent  had  or 
more  years  experience  in  beauty  shops.  In  comparison, 

of  the  operators  had  been  out  of  school  less  than  ten  years  and  eighty-five 
percent  had  less  than  ten  years  work  experience  in  cosmetology.  Signific  y, 
over  one-half  of  the  operators  had  worked  less  than  two  years  as  beauticians. 

The  comparison  below  of  Licensed  Managers  and  Operators  by 
time  since  training  (Chart  V)  and  length  of  work  experience 

striking  similarities.  Managers  (solid  lines)  are  understandab^  older,  with 
more  years  since  training  and  work  experience.  The  percent  of  Operators 


er|c 
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(dotted  line)  rapidly  drops  after  the  19-214.  interval.  All  three  charts 
below  reflect  the  youth  of  beauty  operators  and  the  considerable  experience 
of  many  managers. 

Chart  IV 


Age 

by  Percent  o.f  Licensed  Managers  and  Operators  * 


Percent  of  Licensed  Marngers  and  Operators  * 

Chart  V Chart  VI 

Years  Since  Training  Years  of  Work  Experience 
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1 NCLUDED 


The  two  following  questions  also  seem  appropriate,  for  success  in  busi- 
ness such  as  beauty  culture  depends  in  part  on  keeping  up  with  the  latest 
methods  and  styles.  Managers  and  operators  were  asked,  "Do  you  feel  that 
you  now  need  additional  training  to  improve  your  skills  and  knowledge  of 
beauty  culture  and  do  you  take  advantage  of  training  now  available?" 


The  percent  of  both  Managers 
and  Operators  in  the  YES 
column  shows  that  many  see 
the  need  for  upgrading  their 
skills. 


Table  III 

Percent  of  Respondents  Who  Felt  They  Needed 


Additional  Training 


Yes 

No 

Maybe 

Managers 

58.0 

13.9 

28.2 

Operators 

55.1 

12.9 

32.0 

Evidently  er^loyers,  managers,  and  operators  all  feel  the  need  for  addi- 
tional training.  Since  some  are  out  of  training  for  years  and  others  may 
have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  market  for  a lengthly  period  the  need  for 
refresher  courses  is  apparent. 


•able  IV 

Percent  of  Respondents  Taking  Advantage 
of  Training  Now  Available 


Never 

Occasionally 

Often 

Not  Available 

Managers 

13.9 

U7.0 

28.9 

10.2 

Operators 

30o2 

36.7 

11.0 

22,1 

Over  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  mana- 
gers and  forty-seven 
percent  of  the  operators 
occasionally  or  often  take 
advantage  of  training  avail 
able  today. 


The  typical  Manager  is  female,  married,  a high  school  graduate  and  about 
iiO  years  of  ageTohe  lives  and  works  in  an  urban  area  and  could  not  or 
would  not  move  or  re-locate  to  obtain  work.  If  not  working  in  cosmetolo^ 
it  is  because  of  a growing  family.  In  general,  she  likes  what  she  is  doing. 

The  typical  Operator  is  like  the  manager,  but  her  average  age  is  only  thirty. 
She  also  has  been  out  of  training  a short  time  and  has  only  a fev7  years  work 
experience. 
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Conclusion 


On  the  basis  of  this  study,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  work  force, 
supplemented  by  recent  and  anticipated  cosmetology  school  graduates  is 
adequate  to  meet  present  and  future  demands  of  the  industry.  Though 
some  growth  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
per  establishments,  existing  private,  vocational,  and  apprenticeship 
facilities  seem  able  to  supply  sufficient  beauty  operators. 

However,  this  study  did  show  a need  for  advanced  training.  Employers, 
Licensed  Managers  and  Operators  — all  felt  the  need  for  further  training. 

In  fact,  forty-one  percent  of  the  employers  said  that  they  and  their 
employees  often  took  advantage  of  training  already  available.  Apparently 
then,  a need  exists  not  so  much  for  quantity,  but  for  a constantly  avail- 
able program  of  advance  training  to  keep  the  work  force  properly  skilled 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ever  changing  field  of  fashion  and  beauty  cul- 
ture. As  in  many  other  occupations  then, the  cosmetologist  must  upgrade 
herself  to  provide  adequate  service. 

In  addition,  this  study  shows  that  a considerable  percent  of  still  licensed 
and  eligible  managers  and  operators  are  not  working  in  cosmetology.  In 
fact,  twenty-one  percent  of  the  operators  were  in  other  work  and  thirty-six 
percent  didn’t  want  work.  This  compares  with  only  thirty-nine  percent  that 
are  currently  employed  in  cosmetology.  One  might  wonder  then  why  are  these 
people  not  working  and  want  effect  it  might  have  on  the  labor  market. 

The  most  mentioned  reason  for  not  working  was  that  of  family  considerations. 
Young  beauty  operators  marry  and  leave  the  labor  force  to  care  for  their 
young  families.  However,  many  plan  to  return  to  work  and  the  vast  majority 
of  both  operators  and  managers  expressed  confidence  that  they  could  find 
work  in  cosmetology  when  they  desired  ix.. 

Reasons  for  being  in  other  work  were  wages  and  hours  among  other  things. 

Only  ten  percent  of  the  employees  are  reported  to  be  averaging  better  than 
$2.00  per  hour.  As  for  hours,  responding  employers  reported  that  forty- 
three  percent  of  their  employees  were  part-time  workers.  Suprisingly  only 
twenty— three  percent  of  the  operators  and  nineteen  percent  ol  the  managers 
said  they  worked  less  than  thirty-five  hours  per  week.  We  are  unable  to 
explain  this  difference. 

The  major  reason  for  not  working  then  is  neither  oversupply  nor  poor  worxing 
conditions  but  the  natural  turnover  of  young  women  staying  home  to  care  for 
their  children.  Nevertheless  when  asked  to  comment  on  the  number  being 
trained  today  the  majority  said  too  many  were  being  trained. 

Table  V 

Opinion  on  the  Number  of  People  Being  Trained 
by  Percent  of  Respondents 


Employers 

Managers 

Operators 


Not  Enough  About  Right  Too  Many  Unknown 


9.U 

27.2 

U2.9 

20.^ 

oo 

• 

26.U 

36.1 

31.8 

2.3 

22.3 

h5.h 

30.0 
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This  report  must  conclude  that  a large  increase  in  new  workers  is  not 
necessary  considering  demand  for  beauticians  in  the  next  five  years, 
the  expressed  need  for  additional  training,  and  constant  turnover « Such 
an  increase  might,  in  fact,  further  affect  the  wages,  hours,  split-shifts 
and  weekend  schedules  currently  influencing  the  industry.  It  appears  an 
excellent  balance  exists  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  work  force  in 
the  field  of  cosmetology  under  present  circumstances  and  with  present 
training  facilities. 
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FOREWORD 


In  keeping  with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Survey 
of  Vocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  South  Carolina,  completed 
in  1963,  and  with  a desire  to  broaden  and  improve  the  program  of  vocational 
agricultural  education  in  South  Carolina,  a committee  representing  teachers, 
supervisors  and  teacher  educators  in  agricultural  education  was  appointed 
to  develop  criteria  to  be  used  in  evaluating  and  projecting  programs  of 
vocational  agricultural  education  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  State. 
This  publication  prepared  by  the  committee  represents  much  time  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  each  member. 

The  Evaluative  Criteria  herein  outlined  are  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  effectiveness  of  programs  now  in  operation  and  to  project 
needed  adjustments  and  improvements  of  the  program  to  serve  better  the 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  or  expecting  to  engage  in  agricultural 
occupations  in  today's  rapidly  changing  agricultural  situation.  Schools 
will  benefit  from  the  use  of  these  criteria  to  the  extent  of  the 
thoroughness  of  their  application  and  the  study  that  is  given  to  organizing 
and  adjusting  the  program  to  meet  current  and  future  needs.  It  will  require 
much  time  and  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  school  adminis- 
trators and  other  evaluation  committee  members  to  do  a thorough  job. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  high  schools  in  South  Carolina  which  have 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
these  criteria  and  that  as  a result,  local  programs  of  vocational  agriculture 
will  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 


W.  E.  Gore 
State  Supervisor 
Agricultural  Education 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


This  instrument  was  designed  to  serve  two  purposes,  namely,  evaluation 
and  projection  of  programs  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  instrument  is 
composed  of  three  parts.  Part  I consists  of  supplemental  information 
concerning  the  community,  agriculture,  and  the  school  needed  in  making 
judgments  as  to  how  well  existing  programs  are  meeting  educational  needs. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  various  phases  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program 
and  includes  the  criteria  upon  which  the  evaluation  is  made.  Part  III  is 
the  summary  evaluation  where  strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  are 
made  concerning  various  phases  of  the  program. 

Procedure 

It  is  recommended  that  the  study  be  made  by  a local  evaluation  committee 
composed  of  (1)  a school  administrator,  (2)  the  agriculture  teacher,  (3)  a 
young  and/or  adult  farmer,  (4)  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  (5)  a 
layman  - from  agricultural  business,  industry  or  banking,  etc.  Completed 
copies  of  the  final  report  should  be  submitted  to  the  school  administrator, 
the  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the  district  supervisor  of  agricultural 
education.  It  is  suggested  that  a chairman  and  a secretary  be  selected  by 
the  committee  to  expedite  the  work  and  to  consolidate  the  report. 

Supplemental  Information 

Information  pertaining  to  the  community  situation,  agricultural 
situation  and  school  situation  should  be  largely  obtained  and  recorded  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  evaluation  committee.  This  can  be  accomplished 
primarily  by  the  completion  of  Part  I of  the  evaluative  criteria.  The 
teacher  of  agriculture  and  the  school  administrators  will  have  access  to  much 
of  this  information.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  of  agriculture  and  the 
school  administrator  record  the  available  information  and  present  it  at  the 
evaluation  committee  meeting. 

The  evaluative  criteria  reflect  the  basic  philosophy  and  objectives  of 
vocational  agriculture  as  encompassed  in  public  school  practices.  State 
Plans  and  current  legislation.  Guiding  statements  should  serve  as  philosoph- 
ical references  when  working  on  the  various  sections. 

Checklists 

Items  in  the  checklists.  Part  II,  pertain  to  provisions,  characteristics 
or  conditions  relating  to  the  phases  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program. 
Items  for  each  phase  should  portray  the  quality  of  the  program  and  the 
educational  outcomes  of  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture. 

In  rating  items  in  the  checklist,  use  the  following  letters: 

E - Excellent:  Provisions  or  conditions  are  extensive  and/or  functioning 

excellently . 
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VG  - Very  Good;  Provisions  or  conditions  are  - (1)  extensive  and/or 
functioning  well,  or  (2)  moderately  extensive  and/or  functioning 
excellently . 

G - Good;  Provisions  or  conditions  are  moderately  extensive  and/or 
functioning  well. 

F - Fair;  Provisions  or  conditions  are  (1)  moderately  extensive  and/or 
functioning  poorly,  or  (2)  limited  in  extent  and/or  functioning  well. 

P - Poor;  Provisions  or  conditions  are  limited  in  extent  and/or 
functioning  poorly. 

M - Missing;  Provisions  or  conditions  are  missing.  If  the  need  for 
the  provisions  or  conditions  in  question  can  be  substantiated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  evaluators,  they  should  make  pertinent  recommen- 
dations in  the  summary  evaluation. 

N - Does  not  apply;  Provisions  or  conditions  are  missing  but  do  not 
apply,  or  they  are  not  desirable  for  this  school  or  community,  or 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  school's  philosophy  and  objectives. 


Comments 


Pertinent  comments  should  be  recorded  at  appropriate  places  or  on  margins 
of  pages.  Such  comments  could  be  of  value  in  identifying  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses or  in  making  recommendations  in  Part  III. 

Evaluation 


Committee  members  evaluating  each  phase  of  the  program  should  make  a 
judgment  as  to  how  well  the  practices  of  the  school  conform  to  the  philosophy 
and  objectives  exemplified  in  the  evaluative  instrument.  Also,  consider  how 
well  school  practices  meet  the  needs  of  in-school  .and  out-of-school  students 
and  the  community.  The  relative  importance  of  the  items  in  the  checklist 
should  be  considered  in  making  the  evaluation.  Since  the  committee  is 
functioning  to  study  and  make  recommendations  concerning  vocational  agriculture, 
judgments  should  be  based  on  information  from  records,  special  reports, 
interviews,  observations,  checklists  and  other  sources. 

Summar^^  Evaluation 


Part  III  is  a summary  evaluation  showing  strengths,  weaknesses  and 
recommendations  for  improving  the  local  program  of  vocational  agriculture. 
This  summary  evaluation  will  represent  the  vital  contribution  to  public 
education  made  by  the  evaluation  committee.  Members  of  the  committee  are 
urged  to  be  realistic  and  impartial  in  recording  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  existing  program.  Also  committee  mem.bers  are  especially  urged  to  make 
recommendations  for  improvement  based  upon  their  considered  opinions  and  best 
judgments . 
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Strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  should  be  recorded  in  Part  III 
by  program  phases  as  they  are  completed  to  enable  the  committee  to  use  all 
information  most  efficiently.  Phases  of  the  program  included  in  Part  III  are: 

1.  Instructional  Program 

a.  Program  Planning  and  Development 

b.  In-school  Program 

c.  Out-of -school  Program 

2.  Physical  Facilities 

3.  Professional  Improvement 

4.  Local  School  and  Community  Relationships. 


Steps  in  Conducting  the  Study 


Step  1.  Appoint  and  secure  services  of  an  evaluation  committee. 

Step  2.  Secure,  record  and  make  available  the  supplemental  information 

needed  for  the  study  in  Part  I. 

Step  3.  Use  supplemental  information,  interviews,  records,  observations, 
special  reports  and  any  other  information  deemed  important  in 
rating  the  items  in  the  checklists. 

Step  4.  At  the  end  of  each  checklist  describing  characteristics,  provisions 
or  conditions  of  a phase  of  the  program,  evaluate  that  phase  by 
making  a judgment  based  upon  the  checklist  and  all  other  information 
at  hand. 

Step  5.  After  completing  the  evaluation  of  each  phase  or  area  of  the 

program  included  in  Part  II,  turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strengths, 

weaknesses  and  recommendations  for  that  phase  of  the  program. 


Step  6.  One  copy  of  the  completed  study  should  be  retained  by  the  teacher 
of  agriculture;  one  copy  retained  by  local  school  administrator; 
and  one  copy  submitted  to  the  district  supervisor  of  agricultural 
education. 
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PART  I 

THE  COMMUNITY  SITUATION 

Guiding  Statement;  The  needs  of  students  enrolled,  or  who  should  be 
enrolled,  in  a school  are  related  to  resources  and  opportunities  in  the 
environment;  therefore,  the  community,  in  which  a school  is  located, 
should  be  accurately  described.  The  school  should  adapt  an  educational 
program  to  its  own  community  and  to  the  larger  communities  of  which  it  is 
a part. 


I.  Basic  Data  Regarding  The  Community 
A.  Population  Data  for  the  School  Attendance  Area 

1.  Describe  the  area  included  within  your  school  attendance  area 
(length,  width  and  number  of  square  miles) 

2.  Population:^  (county)  White  Non-White  Total  

3.  Number  of  youth  of  high  school  age  in  attendance  area  

4.  Total  enrollment  in  this  high  school  


B.  Occupational  Status  of  Adults  (county) 

Male  Female  Total 


1.  Total  Employed 

2.  Professional,  Technical,  and 
Kindred  Workers 

3.  Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

4.  Managers,  Officials  and 
Proprietors 

5.  Clerical  and  Kindred  Workers 

6.  Sales  Workers 

7.  Craftsmen,  Foremen  and 
Kindred  Workers 

8.  Operatives  and  Kindred 
Workers 


1.  United  States  Census  Population,  1960,  South  Carolina.  General  Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics  - PC  (1)  42  C,  S.C.  pp.  150-153. 


2. 


ibid,  pp.  154-157. 
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C.  Educational  Status  of  Adults  (County) 

Educational  Status  Male  Female  Total 

25  Years  Old  and  Over  

Elementary:  1-4  years  

5-6  years  

7-8  years  

High  School:  1-4  years  

4 or  more  years  

College:  1-3  years  

4 or  more  years  

Median  School  Years  Completed  

D.  School's  Financial  Resources^ 

Fiscal  year  to  VThich  information  applies:  19 - 19  


1.  Expenditures  (not  including  capital  outlay)  of  this 
secondary  school  per  pupil  in  average  daily 

attendance $ 

2.  Assessed  valuation  of  school  district $ 

3.  Approximate  percent  valuation  is  of  true  valuation  . °L 

4.  Assessed  valuation  per  pupil $ 

5.  Percent  of  funds  obtained  from  local  taxation  . - . °L 

6.  Percent  of  funds  obtained  from  State  and  other 

sources % 


E.  Rural  Students 

1.  Percent  of  enrollment  in  this  schoo], 

classified  as  rural  (from  rural  areas  and  towns 


of  fewer  than  2,500  population) 

2.  Percent  of  students  in  this  school  transported 

at  public  expense 


3.  ibid.  pp.  150-153. 

4.  Local  School  Super,  -tendent 's  Report. 


O 
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F.  Composition  of  the  Community 

Describe  all  important  characteristics  of  the  community  which  are 
related  to  the  school  and  its  program,  such  as  cultural  interest, 
stability  of  population,  per  capita  income  and  distribution  of 
wealth. 


II.  Community  Agencies  Affecting  Education 

List  agencies  actually  used  by  the  school  and  community  regardless  of 
their  location. 

A.  Educational  Agencies 

1.  Libraries 


2.  Other  Schools  (for  youths  of  secondary  school  age) 


3.  Collegiate  Institutions 


4.  Non-collegiate  post  secondary  schools 


5.  Museums,  Art  Galleries,  etc. 


6.  Youth  organizations  (Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Clubs,  etc.) 
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B.  Recreation  Opportunities 

List  recreational  facilities  for: 

1.  Youths 

2.  Adults 


C.  Civic  Organizations 

List  all  civic  organizations  in  the  community  which  are  active  in 
programs  for  improvement  (Religious,  social  service,  fraternal,  farm, 
labor,  veteran,  cultural,  business  and  professional  organizations 
and  service  clubs). 


D.  Health  and  Sanitation  Facilities 

List  all  services  and  facilities  which  contribute  to  the  physical 
and  mental  welfare  of  the  people  in  the  community  (number  of  doctors, 
nurses,  hospitals,  organizations). 
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AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Guiding  Statement;  Teachers  of  agriculture  should  know  the  agricultural 
situation  of  the  community.  Such  knowledge  enables  teachers  to  formulate 
realistic  educational  programs  for  those  enrolled. 

County^  I960 


1.  Number  of  farms  

2.  Land  in  farms  (acres)  

3.  Average  size  of  farms  (acres)  . . . 

4.  Farms  by  size  (number) 

a.  Under  10  acres  

b.  10-69  acres  

c.  70-179  acres  

d.  180-259  acres  

e.  260-499  acres  

f.  500-999  acres  

g.  1000  acres  and  over  

5.  Cropland  harvested  (acres)  

6.  Cropland  pastured  (acres)  

7.  Woodland  (acres)  

8.  Types  of  farms  (numbers)  

a.  Field  crop  (other  than  vegetables, 

fruit  and  nut) 

b.  Cash  grain  

c.  Cotton  farms  

d.  Fruit  and  nut  

e.  Dairy  

f.  Poultry  

g.  Livestock  (not  dairy  or  poultry) 

h.  General  farms  

9.  Farms  by  tenure  of  operator  (numbers) 


a. 

Full  owners 

d. 

Tenants 

b. 

Part  owners 

e. 

Croppers 

c. 

Managers 

f . 

Part-time  farm  operators 

1.  Program  Planning  with  Agricultural  Facts,  Agricultural  Education 
Department,  Clemson  College,  1962. 
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10. 

11. 


12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


All  farm  products  sold  

All  crops  sold  

Vegetables  sold  

Fruit  and  nuts  sold  

All  livestock  and  livestock  products  sold 

Dairy  products  sold  ...  

Forest  products  sold  

Farm  machinery:  (numbers) 

a.  Milking  machines  

b.  Grain  combines  

c.  Corn  pickers  

d.  Pick-up  hay  balers  

e.  Motor  trucks  

f.  Tractors  

g.  Automobiles  

Farm  expenditures: 

a.  Machine  hire  

b.  Hired  labor  

c.  Feed  for  livestock  and  poultry  . . . 

d.  Gasoline  and  petroleum  

e.  Commercial  fertilizer  

Ages  of  farmers:  Number 


a. 

Under  5 

e • 

25-29 

b. 

5-14 

f . 

30-34 

c . 

15-19 

g* 

35-49 

d. 

20-24 

h. 

50-69 

Number 


20.  Crops:  Cash  receipts,  acreage,  and  yield  - 1962 

Cash^  Yield^ 

O — ± 

Crops  Receipts  Acreage-^ County  State 

Cotton  and  Cottonseed  

Tobacco 

Soybeans  

Corn 

Oats  

Wheat  

Peaches  xxxx 

Vegetable  crops 

Other  crops  

Forest  Products  

Total  Receipts  Crops  

21.  Livestock  and  livestock  products  - 1962 


Cash 

O 

Receipts 

Number 
or  Head^ 

Production 

Dairy  products 

XXXX 

XXXX 

a.  Milk  cows 

XXXX 

b.  Beef  cattle 

xxxx 

Hogs 

Eggs 

xxxx 

Broilers 

xxxx 

Other  livestock  and 
livestock  products 

xxxx 

xxxx 

Total  Livestock  and 
Livestock  products 

Total  all  Commodities 


2.  South  Carolina  - Cash  Receipts  From  Farm  Marketings  - AE  247,  Crops  and 
Livestock  Series  No.  37,  S.C.  Experiment  Station,  October  1963. 

3.  South  Carolina  Crop  Statistics,  County  Estimates  1961  and  1962  - AE  239, 
Crops  and  Livestock  Series  No.  34,  S.C.  Experiment  Station,  June  1963. 

4.  South  Carolina  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics,  County  Estimates  - AE  240 
Crops  and  Livestock  Series  No.  35,  S.C.  Experiment  Station,  June  1963. 
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22.  Farm  placement  and  agricultural  work  experiences 

List  enterprises  offering  opportunities  for  agricultural  occupational 
experiences  for  in-school  students  (farm  and  non - farm)  . 

Number  for  Whom  Firm 

Enterprise  or  Firm  Can  Provide  Experiences 


23. 


Major  non-farm  agricultural  enterprises 


5 


Actual  Estimated  number 
number  of  of  additional 

Number  employees  persons  needed 

Enterprise  of  Firms  as  of  1962  as  of  1964 

Farm  custom  service  

Farm  machinery  

Forestry  related  

Conservation  

Poultry  related  

Dairy  related  

Feeds,  seeds,  farm  supplies  

Horticultural  related  

Farm  realestate  

Farm  Insurance  

Agricultural  Fieldmen  

Other  


5.  Form  4-A  South  Carolina  Vocational  Education  Survey,  1963. 
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SCHOOL  SITUATION 

Guiding  Statement;  The  school  exists  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  community  which  it  serves.  The  school  should  know  the  distinctive 
characteristics  and  needs  of  the  people  of  the  school  community.  The  school 
should,  therefore,  adapt  its  general  philosophy  and  specific  purposes  to  its 
om  community  and  'to  the  larger  communities  of  which  it  is  a part. 

General  Information: 

1.  Number  of  high  schools  in  county  

2.  Number  of  feeder  schools  serving  local  high  school  

3.  High  school  operates  as  county  or  district  unit  

4.  Number  of  schools  local  superintendent  supervises; 

High  School(s)  Jr.  High  School(s) Grammar  School(s)  

5.  Number  of  teachers  in  high  school:  Male  Female  

6.  Extra  curricular  activities  offered  in  high  school: 

(List)  


7.  Educational  Television,  high  school  - Yes  No 

8.  Type(s)  diploma  offered  

9.  Types  of  curricula  offered 


10.  Number  of  students  graduating  last  year: 

Boys  Girls  Total  _ 

11.  Number  entering  college  last  year: 

Boys  Girls  Total 


Current  school 

enrollment:  (Boys) 

(By  Grades) 

12 

, 11 

10 

, 9 

, Total 

8 

, 7 

6 

, 5 

, Total 
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IS. DAILY  TIME  SCHEDULE 


Period 

Length 
In  Minutes 

Agriculture 

From 

To 

Grade 

Enrollment 

14.  Vocational  Courses  offered  in  high  school  and  enrollment: 

Home  Economics  (Girls)  (Boys)  

Family  Living  (Girls)  (Boys)  

Vocational  Agriculture  

Industrial  Arts  

Commercial  

Diversified  Occupation  

Distributive  Education  

Trades  and  Industries  (Trade  Classes): 

Carpentry  • Auto  Mechanics  Plumbing 

Masonry  Textiles  Machine  Shop  Mechanical 

Drawing  Electricity  ^ Others:  , . 

15.  Number  of  years  Vocational  Agriculture  has  been  offered  in  school  

Number  of  different  agriculture  teachers  in  school  during  past 

20  years  . 


O 
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16.  Number  of  years  of  Vocational  Agriculture  offered  in  school  

17.  Total  number  of  class  periods  taught  per  week  by  agriculture  teacher  

18.  Agriculture  is  required  of  all  9th  grade  boys  Yes  No  

19.  What  is  status  of  former  students  (graduates  or  drop-outs)  completing 
two  years  of  Agriculture  during  1959-63?^  (Five  year  totals.) 

1.  Total  completing  Vo-Ag  

2.  Farming  on  home  farm 

3.  Self-employed  on  farm  other  than  home  farm  . 

4.  Farm  work  for  wages  (not  on  home  farm) ....  

5 . Share  cropper  

6.  Part-time  farming  and  other  employment  . . . 

7.  Agricultural  occupation  (non-farm)  

8.  Attending  college  of  agriculture  

9.  Nonagricultural  job 

10.  Attending  college  (other  than  agriculture)  . 

11.  Armed  forces*  

12.  Present  job  unknown  

13.  Deceased  

* Of  those  in  armed  forces  were  farming  when  inducted. 


1.  Occupational  Status  of  Students  Completing  a Prescribed  Course  in 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  South  Carolina  1959-63  - Use  Survey  form 
completed  by  local  agriculture  teacher  December  1963. 


PART  II 


PROGRAM  EVALUATION 
Instructional  Program 

Guiding  Sratement:  The  local  program  of  vocational  agriculture  should  be 

designed  to  meet  the  agricultural  education  needs  of  individuals  engaged  in 
or  planning  to  engage  in  farming  and  other  agricultural  occupations.  A 
complete  program  in  vocational  agriculture  provides  training  for  in-school 
students  who  are  preparing  to  enter  agricultural  occupations  or  further  their 
education  in  agriculture  in  college;  young  farmers  and  adult  farmers  who  are 
becoming  established  in  farming  or  who  wish  to  increase  their  proficiency  in 
farming;  and  out-of-school  persons  who  desire  to  enter  agricultural  occupations 
other  than  farming. 

Directions  - Using  the  following  scale,  rate  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  or  conditions  as  described  in  each  statement 
are  being  fulfilled:  E - Excellent;  VG  - Very  Good; 

G - Good;  F - Fair;  P - Poor;  M - Missing;  and  N - Does 
Not  Apply. 


A.  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


( ) 1.  Instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  is  available  to  youth 

and  adults  in  the  community  interested  in  or  concerned  with 
agriculture. 


( ) 2.  Prospective  students  are  given  a clear  understanding  of  the 

program  in  vocational  agriculture  before  they  are  enrolled. 

m 

( ) 3.  The  local  program  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-school 

students,  young  farmers,  adult  farmers  and  out-of -school 
persons  who  have  entered  or  are  preparing  to  enter  other 
agricultural  occupations. 

( ) 4.  The  teacher  is  allotted  adequate  time  to  provide  individual 

instruction  and  supervise  the  agriculture  practice  programs 
of  in-school  students,  young  farmers  and  adult  farmers 
throughout  the  year. 


( ) 5.  Alt  advisory  or  consultant  committee  is  used  in  planning  and 

developing  the  local  program. 


( 


) 6.  Annual  and  long-time  written  programs  are  prepared  and  revised 

periodically. 


( ) 7.  Surveys  and  studies  of  the  community  and  the  agricultural 

situation  are  made  to  determine  needs  and  assist  in  planning 
instructional  programs. 
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( ) 8»  The  school  principal  and/or  superintendent  assists  with 

planning  the  over-all  vocational  agriculture  program. 


( ) 9.  In-school  students,  young  farmers  and  adult  farmers  are 

provided  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  planning  instruction- 
al programs  and  activities  within  the  framework  of  established 
objectives . 

( ) 10.  Classroom  instruction  and  agricultural  practice  are  closely 

integrated  to  meet  the  needs  of  and  differences  among 
individuals. 


( ) 11.  The  program  is  planned  to  provide  practical  experiences  in 

farming  and/or  other  agricultural  occupations. 

( ) 12.  The  program  is  evaluated  periodically  in  terms  of  changes  in 

agriculture  and  needs  of  students. 


Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  of  Program  Planning  and 
Development  by  encircling  the  appropriate  word. 

Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 

Turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strerigths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  for 
Program  Planning  and  Development. 


B.  IN-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

I.  Course  of  Study 

( ) 1.  Is  based  on  an  analysis  of  student  needs  ard  of  the  agriculture 

problems  common  to  the  community. 

( ) 2.  Includes  instruction  in  .agricultural  occupations,  both  farming 

and  other  agricultural  occupations. 

( ) 3.  Provides  the  basis  for  advancement  in  agricultural  occupations, 

including  advanced  study  in  agriculture. 

( ) 4.  Provides  instruction  in  basic  agricultural  sciences. 

( ) 5.  Provides  instruction  in  production  practices  of  agricultural 

products . 


( ) 6. 


Provides  instruction  in  farm  management  practices  and 
procedures . 


( ) 7.  Provides  instruction  in  soil  and  water  management. 
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( ) 8.  Provides  instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  basic  hand  and 

power  tools. 


( ) 


Provides  instruction  in  selecting  and  securing 
machinery  and  equipment. 


farm 


( ) 10.  Provides  instruction  in  maintaining  and  operating  farm 

machinery  and  equipment. 

( ) 11.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  study  economic  principles  and 

problems  related  to  agriculture. 

( ) 12.  Provides  an  opportunity  to  study  civic  and  social  problems 

related  to  agriculture. 


( ) 13. 


( ) 14. 


Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  about  farm 
organizations  and  their  activities. 

ProvidiiS  an  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  about  public 
services  available  to  farmers  and  methods  of  obtaining  these 
services . 


( ) 15. 


( ) 16. 


Provides  laboratory  experiences,  demonstrations  and  field 
trips  to  supplement  classroom  work  when  applicable. 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  understand  the 
broad  area  of  agriculture  and  its  importance  to  people. 


Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Course  of  Study  by 
encircling  the  appropriate  word. 


Excellent 


Very  Good 


Good  - Fair 


Poor . 


II.  Supervised  Practices  in  Agriculture 

( ) 1.  All  students,  whenever 'conditions  permit,  are  required  to 

develop  a supervised  farming  program  to  provide  a wide  range 
of  desirable  work  experiences  in  agriculture. 

( ) 2.  When  the  students'  home  conditions  are  not  adequate  for  the 

development  of  a supervised  farming  program  provisions  are 
made  for  desirable  learning  experiences  through  farm  placement 
and  other  agricultural  enterprises. 

( ) 3.  Supervised  practice  opportunities  are  provided  for  students 


in  major  learning  areas . 
livestock  judging,  etc.) 


(Land  classification  and  treatment. 
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( ) 


4.  Supervised  practices  are  expanded  in  quality  and  quantity 
consistent  with  needs  and  abilities  of  students. 


( ) 5.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  make  managerial 

decisions  while  engaged  in  farm  placement  and  other 
agricultural  occupations. 

( ) 6.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  monetary  returns  from 

their  agricultural  work  experiences. 


( ) 1\  Adequate  surveys  are  made  to  determine  the  opportunities  in 

agricultural  work  experiences  to  assure  an  effective  supervised 
practice  program. 

( ) 8.  Planned  visits  to  students'  farms  and/or  places  of  employment 

are  made  often  enough  to  assure  adequate  supervision. 

( ) 9.  Students,  parents,  employers'  and  school  administrators  are 

thoroughly  familiar  with  tbe  purpose  of,  and  are  involved  in 
planning,  supervised  agricultural  work  experience  programs. 

Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Supervised  Practices. in 
Agriculture  by  encircling  the  appropriate  word. 

Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  --  Fair  - Poor. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


III.  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  New  Farmers  of  America 

) 1.  A written  chapter  program  of  work  is  prepared  each  year  by 

October  31. 

) 2.  An  annual  budget  is  adopted  for  the  chapter. 

) 3.  Chapter  earns  sufficient  money  to  adequately  finance  its 

activities . 

) 4.  Membership  dues  are  paid  to  the  State  Association  for  each 

member . 

) 5.  All  official  paraphernalia  is  available  for  chapter  meetings. 

) 6.  Chapter  has  a planned  program  for  each  regular  meeting. 

) 7.  All  chapter  officers  can  recite  from  memory  their  part  in  the 

official  opening  and  closing  ceremony. 

) 8.  Official  manuals  are  available  to  all  members. 

) 9.  Official  ceremonies  are  used  in  conferring  degrees  in  the 

chapter. 


( ) 10.  chapter  sends  representatives  to  federation,  district  and 

State  activities. 


( ) 11.  National  FFA  Foundation  Medals  are  presented  to  at  least  two 

members  of  the  chapter. 


( ) 12.  Chapter  participates  in  the  following  contests:  Parliamentary 

Procedure,  Soil  Judging,  Public  Speaking,  Dairy  Judging  and 
Livestock  Judging. 


( ) 13.  Chapter  has  had  at  least  three  State  Farmer  Degrees  or  Modern 

Farmer  Degrees  awarded  to  its  members  in  the  last  three  years. 

( ) 14.  All  members  are  trained  in  leadership  and  parliamentary 

procedure  and  are  basically  skilled  in  the  use  of  this  training. 


( ) 15.  Chapter  has  received  the  Standard  Chapter  Award  at  least  once 

in  the  last  two  years. 


Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  New  Farmers  of  America  by  encircling  the  appropriate 
word. 


Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 


IV.  Guidance 


( ) 


( ) 


( 

( 

( 


1. 


2. 


( ) 3. 


) 


) 5. 


) 6. 


( ) 7. 


Teacher  is  aware  of  his  responsibilities  in  the  guidance 
program. 

Teacher  discusses  educational  and  occupational  implications 
of  his  subject  matter. 

Teacher  uses  information  from  cumulative  records  to  increase 
his  understanding  of  individuals. 

Teacher  refers  students  to  appropriate  professional  personnel 
as  needed. 

Teacher  prepares  for  each  interview  by  studying  pertinent 
data. 

Teacher  collects  and  makes  available,  information  on 
opportunities  for  agricultural  employment  to  students, 
counselors,  administrators,  and  other  interested  persons. 

Teacher  collects  and  makes  available  information  on  educational 
experiences  needed  to  prepare  for  agricultural  emplo3nnent. 
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( ) 8.  Teacher  counsels  with  prospective  vocational  agricultural 

students. 

( ) 9.  Teacher  assists  students  in  locating  appropriate  jobs  and 

further  training  opportunities  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

( ) 10.  Teacher  provides  assistance  to  former  students  through  keeping 

follow-up  records. 

Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Guidance  by  encircling  the 
appropriate  word. 

Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 

Turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  for 

In-School  Program. 


C. 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


0UT-0F-SCHCX)L  PROGRAM 


1 . Young  Farmer 

) 1.  Instruction  for  young  farmers  is  directed  toward  clearly 

formulated  objectives. 

) 2.  Instruction  is  provided  on  an  individual  and  group  basis 

throughout  the  year. 

) 3.  A chapter  committee  assists  in  planning  the  annual  program 

of  instruction  and  activities. 

) 4.  An  annual  program  of  work  is  planned  and  followed. 

) 5.  Young  farmers  are  organized  on  a local  chapter  basis. 

) 6.  Local  chapter  is  affiliated  with  State  Young  Farmer  Association. 

) 7.  The  majority  of  young  farmers  of  the  community  are  members 

of  the  local  young  farmer  chapter. 

) 8.  Young  farmers  participate  in  cooperative  activities  to 

benefit  their  individual  farming  operations  and  community 
improvement . 

) 9.  Leadership  training  is  provided  young  farmers  through  chapter 

programs  and  activities . 

) 10.  Proper  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  production  and  marketing  of 

all  major  farm  crops  and  livestock  in  the  community. 

) 11.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  management  phases  of  the  farm 

business  to  include  financing,  marketing,  record  keeping, 
analysis,  organization  and  efficient  use  of  labor  and  machinery. 


01 

“ A.  X — 


( ) 12- 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 13. 

) 14. 

) 15. 

) 16. 
) 17. 


Group  ar^d  individual  instruction  is  provided  iu  the  operation, 
care  and  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

Instruction  is  provided  in  the  production,  conservation  and 
proper  use  of  farm  woodlands  and  ’die  lands. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  cons( irvation  and  use  of  natural 
resources . 

Instruction  is  provided  on  purposes  and  uses  of  farm 
cooperatives . 

Farm  and  home  beautification  is  stressed  in  the  instructional 
program. 

Information  is  provided  coj  :erning  services  that  are  availatl^ 
from  public  service  agencies,  i.e.,  S.C.S.,  Forestry  Service, 
etc. 


Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Young  Farmer  Program  by 
encircling  the  appropriate  word. 


Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 


Adult  Farmer 


( ) 1.  Instruction  for  adult  fq,rmers  is  planned  and  directed  toward 

clearly  formulated  objectives. 

( ) 2.  The  program  of  instruction  is  based  on  itidividual,  group  and 

community  agricultural  needs. 

( ) 3.  Adult  farmers  participate  in  planning  programs  of  instruction 

to  be  conducted. 


) 4.  Full  use  is  being  made  of  Technical  Agricultural  services 

available. 

) 5.  Information  is  provided  regarding  the  use  of  school-community 

facilities  and  services. 


) 6.  Adequate  time  is  available  to  follow  up  organized  group 

instruction  with  individual  on-farm  visits. 

) , 7.  Farmers  are  assisted  in  securing  and  using  available  reference 

material  which  is  applicable  to  individual  farming  problems. 

) 8.  Proper  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  production  and  marketing  of 

all  major  farm  crops  and  livestock  in  the  community. 
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9.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  management  phases  of  the  farm 
business  to  include  financing,  marketing,  record  keeping, 
analysis,  organization  and  efficient  use  of  labor  and  machinery. 


( ) 10.  Group  and  individual  instruction  is  provided  in  the  operation, 

care  and  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

( ) 11.  Instruction  is  provided  in  the  production,  conservation  and 

proper  use  of  farm  woodlands  and  idle  lands. 


( 


) 12.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  conservation  and  use  of  natural 

resources . 


( ) 13.  The  advantages  and  uses  of  farmer  cooperatives  are  taught. 

Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Adult  Farmer  by  encircling 
the  appropriate  word. 


Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 


3 . Special  Courses 

Short  courses  have  been  conducted  by  the  regular  teacher  to  train  out-of- 
school persons  in: 

Operation,  care  and  repair  of  farm  machinery  Year(s)  


Farm  Electrification  Year(s) 

Farm  Welding  Year(s) 

Other  (list)  Year(s) 


Special  instructors  were  employed  to  conduct  short  courses  for  out-of- 
school persons  in: 

Operation,  care  and  repair  of  farm  machinery  Year(s)  


Farm  Electrification  Year(s) 

Farm  Welding  Year(s) 

Other  (list) Ydar(s) 


Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Special  Courses  by 
encircling  the  appropriate  word. 

Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 

Turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  for 
Out-of-School  Program. 


O 
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PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


Guiding  Statement;  The  facilities  should  be  planned,  maintained  and 
utilized  so  as  to  adequately  provide  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 


Directions  - Using  the  following  scale,  rate  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  or  conditions  as  described  in  each  statement 
are  being  fulfilled:  E - Excellent;  VG  - Very  Good; 

G - Good;  F - Fair;  P - Poor;  M - Missing  and  N - Does 
Not  Apply. 


1.  Adequate  space  is  provided  for: 


( 

) 

(a) 

Classroom  instruction 

( 

\ 

) 

(b) 

Office 

( 

) 

(c) 

Library 

( 

) 

(d) 

Agricultural  mechanics  shop 

( 

) 

(e) 

Agricultural  land  laboratory. 

( ) 2.  The  agricultural  library  is  adequate  in  that  sufficient  teaching 

and  reference  materials  are  available  in  all  areas  of  instruction. 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


3.  Audio-visual  materials  (in  addition  to  2 above)  are  available. 

4.  Audio-visual  equipment  is  available. 

5.  The  agriculture  classroom  is  suitable  for  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment. 

6.  Adequate  storage  space  is  provided  for  classroom  and  laboratory 
equipment  and  materials . 

7.  The  Agricultural  mechanics  shop  is  equipped  with  adequate: 

(a)  Hand  tools  and  portable  power  tools. 

(b)  Power -operated  machines. 

(c)  Benches  and  other  work  stations. 

(d)  Welding  (gas  and  electric)  equipment. 

(e)  Equipment  and  tools  for  instruction  in  farm  power  and 
machinery . 


( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 


(f)  Equipment  and  tools  for  instruction  in  farm  structures 
including  concrete  and  masonry,  paint,  metal  and  carpentry. 

(g)  Equipment  and  tools  for  instruction  in  farm  electricity. 

(h)  Equipment  and  tools  for  instruction  in  farm  drainage, 
sanitation,  and  water  supply. 

(i)  Safety  equipment  such  as  first-aid  supplies  and  fire 
extinguishers. 

(j)  Storage  facilities  for  lumber , metal,  bolts,  screws, 
nails  and  other  shop  supplies. 


( ) 
( ) 


(k)  Adequate  lighting  in  relation  to  work  requirements. 

(l)  Ventilation  equipment  with  special  provision  for 
welding  areas. 


( 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


8.  Provisions  are  made  for  consumable  supplies  needed  in  all 
areas  of  instruction. 

9.  Adequate  space  is  provided  for  agricultural  land  laboratory 
in  the  following  areas: 


) 

(a) 

Greenhouse 

) 

(b) 

Plant  nursery 

) 

(c) 

Forest  area 

) 

(d) 

Small  fruit  and  vegetables 

) 

(e) 

Lawn 

) 

(f) 

Crops  (row  crops,  pastures  and  small  grains). 

) 

(g) 

Livestock. 

) 10.  Adequate  tools  and  equipment  are  available  for  use  in 

agricultural  land  laboratory. 


Evaluation:  Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 

information,  evaluate  the  area  Physical  Facilities  by 
encircling  the  appropriate  word. 


Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 

Turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  for 
physical  Facilities. 
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PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 


Guiding  Statement;  Teachers  of  agriculture  should  continue  to  grow 
professionally  through  participation  and  leadership  in  professional 
organizations,  in-se.rvice,  credit  and  non-credit  educational  programs, 
continuous  individual  study  and  upholding  the  highest  ideals. 

Directions  - Using  the  following  scale,  rate  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  or  conditions  as  described  in  each  statement 
are  being  fulfilled:  E - Excellent;  VG  - Very  Good; 

G - Good;  F - Fair;  P - Poor;  M - Missing  and  N - Does 
Not  Apply. 

The  teacher: 

Participates  in  efforts  to  influence  high  caliber  young  men 
to  prepare  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 

Reads  regularly  professional  and  technical  magazines, 
journals  and  books . 

Holds  membership  in  local.  State  and  National  professional 
associations  and  participates  in  their  functioning. 

Budgets  time  to  include  opportunity  for  individual  study  and 
improvement . 

Has  definite  plans  to  attain  a permanent  professional 
certificate  or  a Master's  Degree. 

Enrolls  in  approved  technical  and  professional  credit  courses 
at  least  once  in  five  years. 

Cooperates  in  programs  for  the  improvement  of  co-workers  and 
the  profession. 

Participates  in  scheduled  workshops,  conferences  or  training 
sessions . 

Participates  in  research  individually  or  in  cooperation  with 
supervisors  and  research  assistants. 

Maintains  high  ethical  and  moral  standards  in  all  personal 
and  social  relationships. 

( ) 11.  Exhibits  professional  pride  and  energy  in  his  daily  work. 

Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental 
information,,  evaluate  the  area  Professional  Improvement 
by  encircling  the  appropriate  word. 

Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 

Turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  for 
Professional  Improvement. 


) 

1.  ] 

) 

2.  ] 

) 

3.  ] 

) 

4. 

) 

5.  : 

1 

) 

6 . 

) 

7.  ' 

) 

8. 

) 

9. 

: ) 

10. 

: ) 

11. 

Evaluation: 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIP 


Guiding  Statement!  Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  should  be  effective 
members  of  their  faculties  in  developing  local  school  programs  which  offer 
maximum  educational  opportunities  for  the  community. 


Directions  - Using  the  following  scale,  rate  the  extent  to  which  the 
provisions  or  conditions  as  described  in  each  statement 
are  being  fulfilled:  E - Excellent;  VG  - Very  Good; 

G - Good;  F - Fair;  P - Poor;  M - Missing  and  N - Does 
Not  Apply. 

( ) 1.  Teacher  assumes  appropriate  responsibilities  which  contribute 

to  the  development  of  the  total  school  program. 

( ) 2.  Teacher  shares  in  the  development  of  written  school  policies, 

including  those  for  the  vocational  agriculture  department. 

^ ^ 3.  Teacher  contributes  to  effective  working  relationship  among 

the  faculty,  school  administrators  and  State  staff-. 

( ) 4.  Teacher  involves  specialized  professional  personnel  in  local 

programs,  i.e.  County  Supervisor,  Guidance  Personnel  and 
Curriculum  Specialist. 

( ) 5.  Teacher  assists  with  extra  curricular  activities  and  school 

duties . 


( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 

( 


) 6.  The  school  superintendent  and  principal  are  kept  inforaed  on 

program  of  vocational  agriculture  conducted  in  community. 

) 7.  The  school  superintendent  and  principal,  are  consulted 

frequently  relative  to  vocational  agriculture  program. 

) 8.  School  authorities  regard  the  vocational  agriculture  program 

as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  program. 

) 9.  School  authorities  support  instruction  for  Young  Farmer  and 

Adult  Farmer  groups. 

) 10.  School  authorities  supervise  in-school  and  out-of -school 

instructional  program. 

) 11.  Teacher  establishes  correct  attitude  with  students:  Friendly, 

democratic,  helpful. 

) 12.  Teacher  demonstrates  the  characteristics  of  good  teaching 

maintaining  high  professional  standards  and  ethics. 

) 13.  Teacher  communicates  intelligently  and  sufficiently  to  insure 

understanding  with  all  individuals  and  groups  toward  community 
improvement . 


i 
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( ) 14.  Teacher  stays  up-to-date  on  new  developments  in  agriculture. 

( ) 15.  Teacher  is  involved  in  and  contributes  to  solution  o£ 

agricultural  problems  in  community. 

( 1 16.  Teacher  develops  a public  relations  program  beneficial  to  both 

the  school  and  the  department  of  vocational  agriculture. 


Evaluation: 


Using  the  above  check  list  and  pertinent  supplemental  ^ 
information,  evaluate  the  area  Local  School  and  Gommuni_^ 
Relationship  by  encircling  the  appropriate  word. 


Excellent  - Very  Good  - Good  - Fair  - Poor. 

Turn  to  Part  III  and  record  strengths,  weaknesses  and  recommendations  fo 
Local  School  and  Community  Relationshj^. 
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PART  III 

SUMMARY  EVALUATION 


Write  a brief  statement  concerning  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  recommendation 
of  each  area  in  the  evaluation. 


Instructional  Program 
A.  Program  Planning  and  Development 


Strengths: 


Weaknesses : 


Recommendations : 


29 


B.  In-School  Program 


Strengths: 


Weaknesses: 


Recommendations 


! ERIC 
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C.  Out -of -School  Programs 


Strengths: 


Weaknesses : 


Recommendations : 
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Physical  Facilities 


Strengths: 


Weaknesses : 


Recommendations : 


Professional  Improvement 


f 

t 


Strengths : 


i 

i 

I 

! 


* 

i 


Weaknesses: 


i 


Recommendations : 


ERJC 
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Local  School  and  Community  Relationship 


Strengths: 


Weaknesses ; 


Recommendations : 


I 
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The  study  was  completed  and  approved  by  the  Committee 


on 


, 1964. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


I 


AXj  P^.OjTC-TTON 
x-r'OOi’A'iViS  oF 


VOCATIONAL  AGft  [CULTURE 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


PLANNING  THE  EVALUATION 


School  administrator  and  agriculture  teacher  select  evaluation  committee 
composed  of  (l)  a school  administrator,  (2)  the  agriculture  teacher,  (3)  a young 
or  adult  fanner,  (li)  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  (5)  s layman  - agri- 
business, industry,  banking,  etc.  Submit  names  of  committee  to  district  office 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  selected  and  have  accepted. 

Teacher  assemble  publications,  etc,,  listed  under  "Information  To  Be  Used 
For  Part  I". 

Teacher  and  school  administrator  complete  Part  I of  Evaluation  and  insert 
information  in  six  copies  of  booklet.  Administrator  and  teacher  call  together, 
by  /::ril  1st,  coFimittee  and  explain  purpose  and  method  of  evaluation  and  make 
plans  for  f'lture  meetings  to  carry  out  evaluation.  Give  each  member  of  committee 
a copy  of  booklet  (Part  I completed)  "Evaluation  and  Projection  Program  of 
Vocatj.ona].  Agriculture  In  South  Carolina", 

Select  chairman  and  secretary  for  committee. 

Teacher  assemble  all  information  for  Part  II,  "Evaluation  and  Projection  of 
Prcgram  j.n  Vocational  / griculture",  prior  to  second  committee  meeting  for  evaluation 


of  Fai't  II,  After  evaluation  has  been  completed,  teacher  make  out  three  coyjee  of 
C'Uisoli'^ated  report  on  evaluation  - turn  in  one  copy  to  district  office  by  May  l^th; 
one  copy  to  s^'-hool  administrator's  office  and  keep  one  copy  for  teacher's  file,. 
TNF0PM.ATI0M  TO  BE  ASSEMPT^f)  AND  U-^'D  FOR  COMPLETI?-""  P/PT  ^ 

COMMUNITY  SITUATION 

1.  U.  S,  Census  Population  ~ I960,  South  Carolina,  General,  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  - PC  (l)  - >6?  C.S.C. 

2.  Ninety-fifth  Report  cf  State  Superintendent  of  Education  - 1962-63. 

3.  Handbook  - South  CarcL-.na  .Uopar'T'.ent  of  Agriculture  ••  1/63. 
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“Program  PQ.anning  *.7ith  Agiical  Ficts"  - A,-ricultural  Education  Department 

Clemson  College,  1962. 

5.  “South  Carolina  - Cash  Receipts  from  Farm.  Marketing"  - AE  2li7,  Crops  and  Live- 
stock Series  No,  37,  S,  C,  E>?perim.ont  Station,  October  1963. 

6.  "South  Carolina  Crop  Statistics, County  Estimates  I96I  and  1962"  - AE  239,  Crops 
and  Livestock  Series  No,  3h,  S.  C,  Experiment  Station,  June  1963. 

7.  "South  Carolina  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics,  County  Estimates"  - AE  21*0, 
Crops  and  Livestock  Series  No.  35,  S.  C,  Experiment  Station,  June  1963. 

8'.  Form  SC-I4A  - South  Carolina  Vocational  Education  Survey,  "Job’  Opportunities 
In  Agriculture-Related  Occupations"’  - I963. 

9.  Copy  of  daily  high  school  schedule  showing  periods,  beginning  and  ending  time, 
length  in  minutes  for  home  room  periods,  breaks,  recess  and  regular  class 
periods , 

10,  "Occupational  Status  of  Students  Co.mpleting  a Prescribed  Course  in  Vocational 

Agriculture  in  S,  G.  - 1959-63".  Use  survey  form  completed  by  local  agriculture 
teacher  - December  I963. 


KEY  F(.R  INFORMATION  TO  BE  SECURED  FOR  COMPLETING  - PART  I 
THE  COMiiUNITY  SITUATION  (PAGE  1-) 

I.  Basic  Data  Regarding  the  Corn:nuni‘';y, 

A.  Population _Data  Eor^School  Attendance  Area: 

1.  Reference  - Handbook  - S,  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  - 1963. 

viect.on  III  - County  Information) 

Use  County  Information  and  pro-rate  for  school  attendance  area  or 
get  infor.mabion  from  school  superintendent's  office. 

2.  Population  Reference  Listed  - Table  82  - Pages  ?i»6-ll4.9  (pro-rate  for 
school  - at’te’ndance  area) , 

3.  Secure  from  superintendent's  report  submitted  to  State  Superintendent 
of  Educa’bion, 

ii.,  Sec’ure  from  principal's  office. 
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Occupational  Status  of  Adul  >,s : ( C ouut^ ) 


B, 

1.  See  Reference  (V/hite  an-j  Me^ro  Infonriation  Oon.binei)  Table  0)j  - Pages  - 
157. 

C , Educational  Status  of  Adults: 

See  Reference  (VJhite  and  Negro  Information  Combined)  Table  83  - Pages  150  - 153. 

D , School *s  Financial  Resource s : 

1.  See  Reference  (Table  19  - Pages  302  - 305)  - Pro-rate  for  school  district 
if  given  for  county  and  not  for  district  or  secure  from  local  superin- 
tendent's report, 

2.  Secure  from  superintendent's  report  or  county  treasurer, 

3.  Same  as  Number  1 - above. 

Secure  from  superintendent's  report  or  from  county  treasurer,  county 
superintendent  or  county  auditor, 

E , Rural  Students : 

1,  Secure  from  superintendent's  report  or  principal's  office, 

2,  Same, 

F,  Composition  of  the  Community: 

1,  Secure  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  County  Treasurer,  Auditor's  or  Supervisor's 
office.  Libraries  and  Handbook  - S.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  - 1963. 

1 1 . CO^'yiUNTTY  ACENCIES  AFFECTING  EDUCATION  (PAGE  6) 

This  will  have  to  be  secured  through  Mental  Survey,  Community  Survey  and  by 
asking  other  persons. 


AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION  (PAGE  8) 


Reference:  "rrogram.  Planning  v^ith  Agricultural  Facts"  (Yellow  Book  for 

your  individual  county.) 


Items  1-1^ 
Items  5-7 
Item  8 
Item  9 


Page  1 of  Reference 
Page  2 of  Reference 
Page  3 of  Reference 
P-:ge  h of  Reference 


Items  10  - l6:  Page  7 of  Reference 


Item  17 
Item  18 
Item  19 


Page  9 of  Reference 
Page  10  of  Reference 
Page  12  of  Reference 


Insert  Between  Items  15  and  lo  - Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Sold  - Page  9 
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Item  20-21: 
Item  22  : 


See  Lef-n'*'' ■ ' ’.on  of  Page  10  - "Evaluation"  Booklet. 
Secure  from  SaVVey  node  of  Agriculture  Occupational  Business 


Item  23 


IteiTSl  - 5‘ 
Item  6 : 
Item  8 : 

Item  9 : 


Items  10-12 
Item  13 


Item  ih 

li.em  15 

Item  l6 
Item  17 

Item  19 


Firms , 

List  figures  you  submitted  for  your  community  on  Form  SC-iiA  — 
S.  C.  Vocational  Education  Survey  - "Job  Opportunities  In 
Agriculture-Related  Occupations".  (List  total  number  under 
each  occupational  category) . 

SCHOOL  SITUATION— (PAGE  12) 

Secure  from  local  principal. 

List  all  athletic  activities,  clubs,  etc. 

List  ^/jhether  school  offers  High  School  Acedemic,  State  High 
School  Diploma  and/or  Certificate. 

List  whether  school  offers  college  preparatory,  regular  high 
school.  Vocational  or  general  type  curricular. 

Secure  figures  frem  high  school  principal. 

Give  entire  daily  time  schedule  for  high  school;  under  column 
for  periods  list  home  room,  breaks,  lunch,  etc.,  as  xijell  as 
periods  1st,  2nd,  etc.  In  last  two  columns,  give  grade  and 


enrollment  for  agriculture  only. 

Give  enrollment  of  each  Vocational  Course  listed  or  writs  v7ords 


"none"  in  blank. 

List  total  number  of  years  agriculture  has  been  taught  in  h'  gh 
school . 

Show  whether  a 2 or  3 or  h year  course  is  of C: rod. 

Mul.tiply  total  number  of  single  periods  that  you  teach  times 
5 days-.- 

Inserh  information  from  survey  made  (total  for  ^ years)  -- 
"Occo; -itional  Status  of  Students  Completing  A Prescribed  Course 
In  V.;catior.al  Agriculture  in  South  Carolina  - 1959~63". 


FART  II 

PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

II^IFORMATION , REPORTS,  ETC.,  TO  BE  ASSEMBLED  FOR  FART  II  (PAGE  Ip) 

1.  "Program  Planning  For  Instruction  In  Vocational  Agriculture  For  Local  Depart- 

ment" (Course  of  Study)  . 

2.  "Guide  For  Developing  The  Curriculum  In  Vocational  Agriculture"  - May  19o2 
Agricultural  Education  - Mimeographed  Publication. 

3.  "Final  Supervised  Farming  Report"  - Form  2 - In-School  Students  - 1963. 

h.  "Preliminary  Super^rised  Faming  Report"  - Form  2 - In-School  Students  and 
Supplement  for  Farm  Placement  and  Agricultural  Occupations  - 19  u . 

"Preliminary  and  Final  Young  Farmer  Report"  - 1962-63. 

6.  "Preliminary  and  Final  Adult  Farmer  Report"  - 1962-63. 

7.  "Chapter  Program  of  -yiTork"  - 1963~6ii. 

8.  List  of  Contests  entered  - 1963-6U. 

9.  National  Chapter  A^-jards  Program  - Standard  Application  - 1963-6Ii. 

10.  Inventory  of  Shop  Equipment  and  Hand  Tools. 

11.  Inventory  of  Teaching  Aids  in  classroom. 

12.  Monthly  Reports  - 1963-61.  (July-March  Inclusive). 


EVALUATION  COMMITTEE 

Submit  to  District  Office  with  March  Monthly  Report  - Due  April  5 t^ 


Name  of  School 


Address 


Date  Evaluation  to  Start 


Evaluation  Committee: 
Name 


Representing 


1. 

2. 


3. 


SigBed : 

School  Administrator 

Signed : 

■ Agriculture  xeacner 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  guide  has  been  developed  to  assist  teachers  in  preparing  class- 
room tests  in  business  arithmetic.  It  contains  a brief  description  of 
the  common  objectives  in-  a business  arithmetic  course,  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  technical  aspects  of  test  construction  and  questions  designed 
to  illustrate  ways  of  measuring  the  student’s  mastery  of  essential  arith- 
metic skills.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Distributive  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Test 
Development. 


Aims  and  Objectives  for  Business  Arithmetic* 

The  following  are  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  business  arithmetic 
in  today’s  secondary  schools: 

1.  To  develop  in  the  student  the  ability  to  perform  with  accuracy 
and  facility  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  whole  numbers, 
common  fractions,  mixed  numbers  and  decimals 

2.  To  instill  in  the  student  the  habit  of  making  neat  figures  and 
of  arranging  all  numerical  work  in  a form  acceptable  to  a well- 
regulated  business 

3.  To  give  instruction  in  the  more  useful  short  methods  applicable 
to  both  mental  and  written  calculations 

4.  To  provide  adequate  practice  in  rapid  mental  calculation 

5.  To  instruct  the  student  in  problem  solving  in  arithmetic 

6.  To  develop  in  the  student  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
pretation and  preparation  of  scale  drawings  and  graphs 

7.  To  show  the  application  of  denominate  numbers  in  problem 
solving 

8.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  some  elementary  information 
regarding  the  development  of  the  number  concept 

9.  To  promote  those  personal  traits,  attitudes  and  ideals  considered 
essential  for  success  in  modern  business 


* Business  Arithmetfc  Sylfabus,  State  Education,  Department,.  1961 


The  Test  Blueprint 

Obviously,  an  examination  can  be  no  better  than  the  planning  and 
the  question  material  that  go  into  its  construction.  It  is  essential  to 
define  the  purpose  a test  is  to  serve  and  the  skills  and  content  areas 
to  be  measured  before  a single  test  question  is  selected.  The  relative 
weights  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  parts  of  the  test  can  then  be 
determined. 

The  first  step  is  to  prepare  a written  outline  showing  exactly  what 
the  test  should  cover  and  the  exact  weights  to  be  assigned  the  various 
skills  and  content  areas  in  terms  of  their  relative  importance.  Such 
an  outline  or  blueprint  will  help  assure  a balanced  sampling  of  content 
to  provide  a test  score  that  will  be  a valid  index  of  pupil  achievement. 
There  is  no  single  blueprint  or  type  of  blueprint  that  is  best  for  all 
tests.  For  a brief  classroom  quiz,  a rather  simple  listing  of  the  major 
areas  and  their  relative  weights  is  usually  sufficient.  The  broad  scope 
of  a final  examination,  however,  may  call  for  a comprehensive  and 
detailed  classification  of  course  content  and  objectives. 

On  the  following  page  is  a sample  blueprint  for  a unit  test  on  com- 
puting interest.  The  major  steps  to  be  followed  in  constructing  a test 
blueprint  are: 

1.  Adaptation  of  the  subject  matter  content  area(s)  being  tested 
to  overall  course  objectives 

2.  Selection  of  topics  to  be  tested  within  a subject  matter  area 

3.  Allocation  of  credit  to  the  topics  and  skills 

The  blueprint  has  the  advantage  of  showing  what  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  received  emphasis  and  insuring  that  no  major  topics  have 
been  neglected;  and  it  obviously  becomes  even  more  important  when 
several  content  units  are  tested  in  the  same  examination. 

There  are  many  variables  in  the  blueprint:  content  areas  may  be 
added  or  subtracted,  skills  to  be  tested  may  vary  and  credit  assignments 
may  change.  These  variables  may  change  not  only  from  test  to  test 
but  also  from  class  to  class  when  one  class  group  differs  from  another 
in  ability. 


Blueprint  lor  a 25-Question  Test  on  Computing  Intercht 


6tii  PEHIOI)  class 

SKILLS 

1 VCT 

kundamentai. 

L' M Cflf 

CAI.CUI. 

ATIONS 

rl\( 

MATTKK  CONTENT 

1 

; 

Table  Con* 

Computing  ! 

! Mental  i 

Written 

.Method  • CompiL 

struction 
(»r  intv^r* 

No.  of 

Interest 

Selection  tation 

j)!  elation 

Questions 

L Finding  days 

I 

between  dates 

1 

2 

3 

2,  60  days  at  6% 

2 

2 

30  days  at  6% 

1 ' 

1 

15  days  at  6% 

1 ' 

1 

3.  6 days  at  6% 

^ ■ 

f 

1 

1 

60  days  at  3% 

i 

1 

60  days  at  2% 

1 1 

1 

4.  Other  time 

I 

periods 

2 

0 

5 

5.  Other  rates 

1 ^ 

2 

1 

0 

6,  Interchanging 

1 

dollars  and  days 

2 i 

2 

7.  Compound 

i 

1 

1 2 

2 

5 ♦ 

interest 

' , 

No.  OK  Questions 

1 ^0 

6 

1 6 

2 

25 

Developing  the  Test  Questions 

The  preparation  of  test  questions  is  a challenging  task.  Potentially 
valuable  questions,  designed  to  test  significant  aspects  of  the  curricu- 
lum, may  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  because  of  flaws  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  presented  to  pupils.  Sufficient  care  should  be 
taken  in  writing  a question  to  assure  that  it  provides  a valid  and  reli- 
able index  of  what  it  is  designed  to  measure. 

Once  the  significance  of  the  information  to  be  tested  has  been  estab- 
lished, then  the  choice  of  question  types  may  be  considered.  Here  the 
question  arises,  “ How  is  this  knowledge  or  skill  best  measured?  ” No 
one  type  of  test  question  is  inherently  superior  to  other  types.  How 
well  a question  is  constructed  is  more  important  than  the  type  of  ques- 
tion it  represents. 

The  question  type  most  commonly  used  in  business  arithmetic  is 
problem  completion,  although  multiple-choice  is  used  occasionally.  The 
choice  of  question  type  will  depend  a great  deal  upon  the  skills  to  be 
tested.  Multiple-choice  items  can  be  used  advantageously  for  mental 


calculation,  method  selection  and  table  interpretation  questions.  In 
the  other  two  skills  areas,  either  type  of  question  may  be  suitable. 

When  multiple-choice  questions  are  ured.  care  should  be  taken  to 
construct  wrong  choices  that  may  result  from  the  use  of  an  incorrect 
method  or  obvious  computational  errors.  Too  often  the  choices  pro- 
vide a clue  to  the  correct  answer. 

The  sum  of  12.  65.  39  and  42  is 

(1)  157  (3)  167 

(21  158  (4)  168 

In  such  a question  a student  who  arrives  at  any  number  other  than 
7 or  8 in  the  unit’s  place  will  immediately  know  that  his  answer  is 
incorrect  and  work  the  problem  again.  If,  as  a fifth  choice,  none  of 
these  ” is  added  to  this  question,  then  the  choices  will  not  limit  pos- 
sible answers  to  only  two  diflerent  digits  in  the  unit’s  place.  The  use 
of  this  choice  in  computation  problems  also  will  help  prevent  the  stu- 
dent from  “ working  hack  ” from  the  choices  to  determine  the  correct 
answer.  If  used,  “ none  of  these  ” should  appear  consistently  through- 
out the  test  in  multiple-choice  questions  and  should  be  used  as  a correct 
answer  a proportionate  number  of  times. 

The  manner  of  labeling  choices  is  optional;  either  numbers  or  let- 
ters may  he  used.  In  either  case,  care  should  be  taken  to  use  a paren- 
thesis rather  than  a period  for  punctuation  to  avoid  the  student’s  mis- 
taking the  period  for  a decimal  point. 

In  developing  questions  and  problems  in  a course  such  as  business 
arithmetic,  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  rates  or  other  data  used  are 
realistic  in  terms  of  current  practice.  Wherever  possible,  data  to  be 
used  in  writing  a question  should  be  verified  against  actual  practices 
followed  loca'ly  or  generally  throughout  the  State. 

Another  problem  encountered  in  the  construction  of  questions  in 
business  arithmetic  is  that  of  developing  questions  with  only  one  cor- 
rect answer.  The  teacher  must  seek  to  frame  each  question  so  that  the 
answer  will  be  expressed  in  a precise,  limited  way.  (Mathematically 
correct  variations  in  answers  should  be  allowed,  unless  otherwise 
specified. ) 

The  questions  presented  later  in  the  guide  illustrate  only  a few  ways 
in  which  the  various  objectives  of  the  business  arithmetic  course  can 
be  measured.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  stimulate  a search  for  question 
materials  that  will  adequately  measure  the  objectives  of  the  course 
and  present  to  students  a challenging  measure  of  their  arithmetic  skills. 


Mechanical  Feature.-^  of  the  Tost 

How  a test  is  printed  and  arranged,  wlial  instructions  are  given  to 
students  and  how  the  test  is  to  he  scored  are  no  less  important  than 
the  test  items  themselves.  Some  mechanical  features  have  a definite 
bearing  on  pupil  performance  and  therefore  influence  the  significance 
of  the  lest  scores.  A variet)  of  suggestions  on  this  and  other  aspects 
of  lest  construction  are  incorporal*  '*  mi  the  booklet  Improvini^  the 
Classroom  Test,  available  without  cha.ge  from  the  Regents  Examina- 
tion and  Scholarship  Center  of  the  Stale  Education  Department. 

Special  mention  should  he  made  of  a formal  for  printed  tests  that 
avoids  the  need  for  scrap  paper  for  the  students.  The  questions  are 
printed  on  one-half  of  the  page  onl) : the  other  half  is  left  blank.  The 
students  are  instructed  to  do  all  computations  in  the  blank  space.  Fur- 
ther instructions  concerning  identification  of  computations  for  spe- 
cific problems  may  be  given  if  necessary.  This  format  also  provides 
a further  check  on  number  writing  skills  and  neatness  of  work  habits, 
particularly  in  tests  composed  entirely  of  multiple-choice  questions. 

{ In  situations  where  number  writing  skills  and  neatness  of  work  habits 
are  to  be  considered  for  credit,  the  students  should  be  so  informed  and 
the  amount  of  credit  allocated  to  this  should  be  indicated.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SKILLS  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE 

QUESTIONS 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  CALCULATIONS 

Questions  written  to  test  the  master)  of  skills  in  fundamental  calcu- 
lations should  be  concerned  with  the  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division  of  whole  numbers,  common  fractions,  decimal  frac- 
tions and  denominate  numbers:  the  computation  of  interest  and  per- 
cents; and  number  concepts.  Certain  of  these  skills  may  be  measured 
by  mental  i^alculation  when  the  figures  used  are  appropriate.  Note: 
In  testing  the  computation  of  interest  by  the  6-  and  60-day  methods, 
the  State  syllabus  recommends  that  mental  problems  should  be  handled 
easily  in  the  following  categories: 

a 60,  30,  15  and  6 days  at  6fo 

b 60  days  at  3%  or  2^/c 

c interchanging  dollars  and  days  (Problems  used  for  c should  utilize 
figures  presented  in  a and  b above.) 
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A.  Mental 

The  following  are  sample  question  types  that  might  he  used  as  a part 
of  a rapid  calculation  test.  It  is  e.xpecled  that  all  of  these  questions 
will  be  worked  mentally  and  only  the  answers  will  be  recorded. 


Illustrative  Questions 


Directions  (1-6):  Make  the  following  extensions: 


1 400  gallons  at  2 V cents  per  gallon 

1 

$10. 00 

2 12  quarts  at  40  cents  per  quart 

2 

S 4.80 

3 1.000  pounds  at  $45  per  ton 

3 

.$22.50 

4 2.500  cards  at  .$42  per  M 

4 

.$105.00 

5 12  quarts  at  S6  per  gallon 

5 

$18.00 

6 18  inches  at  10  cents  per  foot 

6 

$ .15 

Directions  < 7-11 ) : Complete  each  of  the  following 

; 

7 17.297  expressed  as  a decimal  is 

t 

.172 

8 72  increased  by  122%  itself  is 

8 

81 

9 .8725  multiplied  by  1,000  is 

9 

872.5  or  87^ 

10  80  is  of  what  number? 

10 

60 

11  of  .$400  is 

11 

$ 1.00 

Directions  (12-15):  Compute  the  interest: 

12  ,$500  for  15  days  at  6% 

12 

$ 1.25 

13  $60  for  113  days  at  6% 

13 

$ 1.13 

14  $1,000  for  60  days  at  2% 

14 

_$  3.33 

15  ,$400  for  60  days  at  3% 

15 

S 2.00 

Directions  (16-30) : Write  the  number  preceding  the  correct  answer 
in  the  space  provided : 

16  5%  of  2.980  is  approximately 

(1)75  (2)90  (3)150  (4)300  16  3 

17  At  $1.25  per  pound,  how  many  pounds  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $12.50? 

(1)8  (2)10  (3)15 


(4)20 


17 


2 


18  If  an  article  marked  at  S48  is  sold  for  840,  the  percent 
of  discount  siven  is 

(1)257^  "(2)20^;c'  (3)16]fo  (4)m%  18  J 

19  The  correct  number  of  days  from  April  25  to  June  4 is 

(lj9  (2)29  (3)39  (4)40  19  4 


20  Which  fraction  is  less  than  \? 

(l)  /*o  (2)^;  (3)j  "(4)  a 20  1 


21  Dividing  4.5  by  .05  gives  the  same  answer  as  dividing 
450  by 

(D.005  (2).5  (3)5  (4)50  21  3 


22  What  percent  rejnesents  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  some- 
thing? 

(1)19^  (2)  507c  (3)1000^  (4)L0009c  22  3 


23  2 


24  165  is  what  percent  of  $165? 

(1)2007  (2)100%  (3)1%  (4)07c  24  2 

25  Which  is  the  highest  real  estate  tax  rate? 

(1) 21  mills  per  $1.00  (3)  $3.50  per  $100 

(2) 2.6%  (4)842  per  $1,000  25  4 

26  20  is  40%>  of  what  number? 

(1)8  (2)50  (3)200  (4)500  26  ^ 

27  Which  decimal  has  the  same  value  as  3i%? 

(1).035  (2) .35  (3)3.5  (4)3:50  27  _1 

28  Which  of  the  following  h as  the  smallest  value? 

(1)^  (2). 80  (3)66%  (4)24'7c  28  4 
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29  An  automobile  travels  8 miles  in  15  minutes.  At  that 
rate,  how  many  miles  will  the  automobile  travel  in  one 
hour? 

(1)16  (2)23  (3)32  (4)60  29  3 

30  On  March  10.  Mr.  Kline  bor  rowed  .S500  on  a promis- 
sory note.  On  May  10  he  repaid  the  loan.  For  how 
many  days  did  Mr.  Kline  pay  interest? 

(1)30  (2)31  (3)60  (4)61  .30  4 


B.  Written 

These  problems  should  be  more  difficult  than  those  that  are  readily 
solved  by  mental  computation.  This  increase  in  difficulty  is  achieved 
by  using  more  complicated  numbers  which  are  not  readily  adapted 
to  mental  calculation. 


Illu.strative  Questions 

Directions  (31-38)  : Write  the  answer  to  each  question  in  the 
space  provided.  [Wherever  necessary,  reduce  the  answer  to  the  sim- 
plest form.] 


31  Add  1.684:  37.09;  423.213:  .9275 

31 

462.9145 

32  Divide  25.7420  by  3.05  and  multiplv  the  quotient 
by  2 

32 

16.88 

33  Multiply  14.5  by  ,35 

33 

5.075 

34  Multiply  9:^  by  4f 

34 

35  Add  3i;  17|;  % 

35 

^ 31 

36  Divide  2|  by  I-3 

36 

1-i 

•^  0 _ 

37  Find  the  interest  on  .§2,700  for  96  days  at  6% 

37 

$43.20 

38  Find  the  interest  on  S870  for  86  days  at  44% 

38 

S 9.35 
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II.  PROBLEM  SOLVING 


t Questions  in  this  area  should  emphasize  («)  recognition  of  the  proper 

. methods  or  procedures  to  be  followed  in  solving  specific  problems, 

j (^)  application  of  the  correct  procedures  and  computations  in  solving 

; arithmetical  situations  most  commonly  met  in  business  and  in  every- 

day life  (computing  discounts,  ta.xes,  commissions,  insurance  premi- 
ums, depreciation,  profits,  markup  and  payrolls;  reconciling  bank 
I statements;  verifying  utility  bills;  buying  and  selling  stocks,  bonds 

and  real  estate;  financing  on  the  installment  plan,  etc.)  and  (c)  prep- 
aration and  interpretation  of  tables  and  graphs,  including  e.xtrapola- 
, tions  to  determine  implications,  trends  or  tendencies  beyond  the  given 

I data. 

Major  emphasis  in  these  problems  should  be  placed  on  measuring 

the  student’s  acquisition  of  the  terminology,  concepts,  skills,  iinder- 
j standing  and  habits  outlined  in  the  Business  Arithmetic  Syllabus  that 

will  have  a lasting  value  in  adult  life.  In  essence,  problems  should 
measure  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  those  important  arith- 
metical facts  and  principles  that  every  well-educated  adult  should  have 
“ at  his  command. 

\ ^ ~ A.  Method  Selection 

Problems  in  this  category  are  concerned  entirely  with  the  student’s 
ability  to  identify  the  correct  method  for  solving  an  arithmetical  situ- 
ation rather  than  his  ability  to  use  the  method. 


Illustrative  Questions 

Directions  (39-43) : Write  the  number  preceding  the  correct  answer 
in  the  space  provided: 

39  The  weight  of  a wagonload  of  hay  is  given  in  pounds. 

To  find  the  weight  in  tons, 

(1)  multiply  by  2,000  (3) divide  by  2,000 

(2)  multiply  by  1,000  (4)  divide  by  1,000  39  3 


t 
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40  Mr.  Besler  purchased  merchandise  at  a total  cost  of 
S3.75.  includini*:  a 3 percent  county  sales  tax.  To  deter- 
mine the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  merchandise  be- 
fore the  sales  tax  was  added. 

(1) divide  .$3.7.5  by  .03  (3) multiply  .$3.75  by  .03 

(2)  divide  .$3.75  by  1.03  (4)  multiply  $3.75  by  1.03 

41  The  September  1962  registration  in  typewriting  in  a 
certain  school  was  184  students,  a decrease  of  8 per- 
cent from  the  September  1961  registration  in  typewrit- 
ing in  tbe  same  scbool.  To  determine  the  September 
1961  registration, 

(1) multiply  184  by  .08;  add  184  to  the  product 

(2)  multiply  184  by  .08;  subtract  184  from  the  product 

(3) divide  184  by  1.08 

(4)  divide  184  by  .92 


42  Ralph  Bacon  earned  $90  for  each  of  14  weeks;  tbe  15th 
week  he  earned  $105  and  the  16th  week  $60.  To  deter- 
mine his  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  16-week 
period,  which  method  should  be  used? 

(1) (.S90  X 14)  +$105  -{-.$60 

16 

(2) .$90  + $105-i-.$60 

3 

(3)  (.$90  X 14)  +$105  + .$60 

3 

(4)  .$90 + $105  + $60 

■ 16 

43  A building  valued  at  $10,000  was  insured  for  $7,500 
under  a policy  which  contained  an  80%  coinsurance 
clause.  Fire  caused  a loss  of  .$4,800.  To  determine  tbe 
amount  of  money  that  might  be  recovered  from  the  in- 
surance company,  w'hich  formula  should  be  used? 

■ (1)  7,500  X 4,800  = Recovery 

laooo' 

(2)  8,000  X 4,800  = Recovery 

laooo 

(3)  7,500  X 4,800  = Recovery 

^^ooo' 

(4)  4,800  X 7,500  = Recovery 

■Xooo 


40  2 


41  4 


42  1 


43  3 


B.  Computation 

For  this  area  of  a classroom  test,  emphasis  should  he  placed  upon 
the  application  of  correct  mathematical  procedures  and  computations 
in  solving  specific  problems  that  are  encountered  in  everyday  business 
activities. 


Illustrative  Questions 

1.  Individual  Questions 

Directions  (44-47):  Solve  each  of  the  following  problems.  Write 
the  answer  in  the  space  provided. 

44  If  an  invoice  for  $720  dated  April  3,  terms  8/10. 

2/30,  N/60,  is  paid  on  April  13,  what  should  be  the 

amount  of  the  check?  44  $662.40 


45  After  liquidating  his  assets,  an  insolvent  debtor  was 
able  to  pay  $128  to  one  of  his  creditors.  This  amount 
represented  32%  of  the  original  account.  How  much 
was  the  original  account?  45  $400.00 


46  If  an  electric  meter  read  17,628  kilowatt  hours  on 
May  1 and  one  month  later  read  18,124  kilowatt 
hours,  how  much  would  the  electric  bill  be  at  an 
average  cost  of  3i  cents  per  kilowatt  hour?  46  $ 17.36 


47  A car  purchased  in  1954  for  $4,200  has  a resale 
value  5 years  later  of  $400.  What  was  the  average 
amount  of  depreciation  per  year  for  this  Car  during 
the  5-year  period  of  ownership?  47  $760.00 
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49  What  is  the  amount  of  the  total  deductions  that  will  be  made  from  Mr.  Collins’  earnings?  49  S 33.43 


Directions  (50-51) : In  order  to  raise  money.  Joseph  Tyler  dis- 

counted the  following  note  at  his  bank  at  6%  on  January  30.  1962, 
and  received  credit  for  the  net  proceeds. 


$500  Binghamton,  N.Y.  Date 

January  15,  1962 

90  after  date  I promise 

to  pay  to  the  order  of 

Joseph  Tyler 

Five  hundred  and  00/100- 

DOLLARS 

Interest  at  5% 

50  What  was  the  term  of  discount  of  this  note? 


50  75  days 


51  What  was  the  value  of  this  note  at  maturity? 


51  S506.25 


Directions  (52-53) : Mr.  Smith  has  prepared  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  3-year  term  insurance  policies  which  he  carries  on  his 
home  and  its  contents.  Base  your  answers  to  questions  52  and  53  on 
this  summary. 


Fire  Insurance  Coverage 


COMPANY 

i ITEM 

1 INSURED 

3-year  rate 

1 INSURED 

1 

FOR 

(per  $100) 

A 

1 

House 

$15,000 

$.51 

B 

Contents 

1 

6,000 

.60 

52  What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  3-year  policy  which  Mr. 
Smith  carries  on  his  house? 


52  S 76.50 


53  What  is  the  average  annual  cost  of  the  policy  which 

Mr.  Smith  carries  on  the  contents  of  his  home?  53  $ 12.00 


Direclions  (54-55) : Base  your  answers  lo  questions  54  and  55  on 
the  information  given  below. 

Henry  Samson  purchased  15  shares  of  a preferred  stock 
quoted  at  8o.  The  stock  has  a par  value  of  8100  per  share 
and  has  been  paying  a dividend  of  4/c  annually. 

54  What  was  the  total  cost  of  the  shares  of  stock  pur- 
chased? [Disregard  brokerage.]  54  $1,320 

55  What  amount  of  money  should  Mr.  Samson  receive 

as  an  annual  dividend?  55  860 


Directions  (56-58)  : Base  your  answers  to  questions  56-58  on  the 
information  given  below. 

Anderson,  Benson  and  Foster  formed  a partnership  with 
investments  of  845,000,  815,000  and  810,000,  respectively. 

The  partnership  agreement  stated  that  the  annual  net  profit 
would  be  divided  as  follows:  Each  partner  was  to  receive  6^c 
interest  annually  on  his  investment;  the  remaining  profit  was 
to  be  divided  equally.  The  net  profit  of  the  business  for  the 
first  year  was  $12,300. 

56  What  amount  did  Anderson  receive  that  year  as  his 

total  share  of  the  net  profit?  56  $5,400 

57  What  amount  did  Benson  receive?  57  83,600 


Direclions  (59-60)  : Base  your  answers  to  questions  59  and  60  on 
the  information  given  below. 

On  April  30,  19 — , Mr.  Henry  Hanson’s  checkbook  balance 
was  8832.  On  the  same  date  the  bank  statement  showed  a bal- 
ance of  $628.  The  following  checks  were  found  to  be  out- 
standing: $52.80;  $3.90;  $4.20.  The  statement  showed  that 
the  bank  had  deducted  a service  charge  of  84.02.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  a deposit  of  $260.88  had  been  mailed  to  the 
bank  too  late  to  be  recorded  on  the  April  statement. 

59  What  is  the  total  amount  of  checks  outstanding?  59  8 60.90 

60  What  is  the  correct  available  checkbook  balance?  60  8827.98 

Direclions  (61-62)  : Base  your  answers  to  questions  61  and  62  on 
the  information  given  below. 

Jackson,  an  appliance  dealer,  bought  an  electric  range  for 
8145.02.  His  operating  expenses  amount  to  25%  of  sales.  His 
profit  is  15%  of  the  selling  price. 

61  The  purchase  price  is  what  percent  of  the  selling 


58  What  amount  did  Foster  receive? 


58  $3,300 


price? 

62  What  is  the  selling  price? 


61  60% 

62  $241.70 


C.  Construction  and  Interpretatu/ii  of  Tables  and  Graphs 

Test  questions  of  this  type  should  require  the  student  to  construct 
or  interpret  charts.  <>raphs  and  other  data  and  to  extrapolate  he)ond 
the  given  data  to  determine  implications,  trends,  consequences,  etc,, 
which  are  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  included  in  the  data, 
grajdi  or  other  communication.  |Se\eral  questions  may  be  developed 
from  one  chart  or  table.] 


Illustrative  Questions 

1.  Individual  Questions — [ISote:  Questions  63  and  61  would 

not  appear  on  the  same  test.] 

63  Complete  the  following  table  to  he  used  by  a cashier 
in  selling  tickets  for  a play.  . . 


NO.  OF  j SE.VrS  IN  SKATS  IN 

TICKETS  j SECTIONS  A — M SECTIO.NS  A'  — Z 

i S1.65  SI. 25 

2 : 

J 

4 _ i _ : 

5 


63  ( See  table 
in  ques- 
tion 64.) 


64  What  will  be  the  total  amount  for  3 seats  in  section 
C and  2 seats  in  section  R at  a play  if  the  cashier  refers 
to  the  following  table? 

Cost  of  Seats 


NO.  OF 
TICKETS 

1 

2 

3_ 

4 

5 


SEATS  IN 

SECTIONS  A — M 

SI. 65 
3.30 
4.95 
6.60 
8.25 


SEATS  IN 
SECTIONS  N — Z 

~ S1.25 
2.50 
3.75 
5.00 
6.25 


64  S7 . 45 
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2.  Prohlcms  with  Indcpciulont  Questions 


Directions  (65-6ol:  Base  )our  answers  to  questions  65-68  on  the 
Production  Record  of  the  Lpstale  Manufacturing  Coinpam  as  pre- 
sented on  the  irraph  helow. 

PHODrenox  record 

Product  A and  Product  B 
[ pstate  Manufacturinjr  Company 
Three-Year  Period 
3958-1 960 


65  How  many  more  units  of  Product  A were  manufac- 
tured in  1959  than  were  manufactured  in  1958?  65  3.000 


66  What  was  the  percent  of  decrease  in  the  number  of 
units  of  Product  A manufactured  in  1960  as  com- 
pared with  1959? 


66  25% 


67  What  was  the  percent  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
units  of  Product  B manufactured  in  1960  as  compared 
with  1959? 


67  30  7o 


68  What  was  the  average  annual  production  of  units  of 

Product  B during  the  period  covered  by  the  graph?  68  10.000 


Directions  (6'^70l:  Tlu*  compouiul  lahli*  ^ho\sn  1k*Io\\  is 

similar  lo  lahles  used  lo  fijiiiiv  inlcresl  (1ik‘  depositors  in  savings  hanks. 
Vsiiia  the  table.  ans\ser  each  of  tlu*  follow  inji  tpiestions: 


Interest 

l ahle  for 

.$1.00  Compounded 

Annualh 

^ ear 

1 

3' ; 

4.' ; 

1 

1.0150 

1 .0200 

1.0300 

1.041)0 

2 

1.0502  , 

1 . 0404 

1.0009 

1.0810 

• > 

O 

1.01-57  , 

1 

1.0012 

1 .0927 

1 . 1249 

4 

1.0014  ' 

1.0824 

1 .12.55 

1.1099 

.5 

1.077.3 

1.1041 

1.1593 

1.2107 

() 

1.09.34  • 

1.1202 

1.1941 

1.20.53 

i 

1.1098 

1 . 1487 

1 .2299 

1 .31.59 

() 

O 

1 . 1205 

1.1717 

1 .2008, 

1..3080 

9 

1 . 1434 

1.1951 

1 ..3048 

1.4233 

10 

1.1005 

1.2190 

1 ..3439 

1.4802 

6'J  Ralph  Jackson  had  .'s5()0  deposited  in  the  Southern 
State  Bank  for  a period  of  2 \ears.  riial  hank  pu)^ 
interest  eoinpoinuled  semiannually  at  the  rat{*  of  -1' ^ . 

How  much  interest  did  Jackson  earn  on  this  account 

during  the  2-\ear  period?  .S41.20 

70  Howard  Freeman  had  -SI. 000  on  deposit  in  the  Lp- 
slate  Bank  for  a period  of  Ij  )cars.  The  hank  pays 
interest  at  the  rale  of  o'  i compounded  semiannually. 

What  was  the  total  amount  of  mone\  on  deposit  in 
Freeman  s account  at  the  end  of  the  1',  \ear  period? 

(Assume  that  there  were  no  additional  deposits  ai'd 

no  w ithdrawals.  I 70  S1.0-1-.5.70 


Directions  (71--74):  The  following  ainorli/.alion  lahle  \\a>  pre- 
pared by  a loeal  bank  for  a eiisloiner  who  borrowed  S12.(K)0  as  a house 
mortgage  loan.  Base  your  answers  to  ((ueslions  71  7-1-  on  this  table. 


.'VMOKTIZATIO.N  TABLE 


Monthly 

Payment 

ISTimbcr 

Pa)  inent  on 
Interest  Principal 

Balance 
of  Loan 

1 

S60.00 

.S3().00 

•SI  1.970.00 

2 

59.85 

30.15 

1 1 .9.'59.85 

3 

59.70 

30.30 

11.909.55 

4 

59.55 

30.45 

11.879.10 

5 

59.40 

30.60 

11.8-18.50 

6 

59.24 

•■50.76 

11.817.74 

211 

•S4.49 

•S-85.51 

•S813.40 

212 

4.07 

85.93 

727.47 

213 

3.64 

CC 

641.11 

214 

3.21 

86.79 

554.32 

215 

2.77 

87.23 

467.09 

216 

2.;i4 

87.66 

379.43 

217 

1.90 

88.10 

291.. -53 

218 

1.46 

88.54 

202.79 

219 

1.01 

88.99 

1 13.80 

220 

.57 

89.43 

24.37 

221 

.12 

24.40 

— O— 

Last  payment  may  difTer  from  the  regular  payment. 


[22j 


71  The  ainouiil  of  iiileresl  paid  moiillily  on  lliis  iiiorl- 
i>ai>e  loan 

( 1 I remains  (he  same 
1 2 ) iiiereases  sliulills  each  moiilh 
(.')  I decreases  sliirhll)  each  moiilh 
1-1- 1 more  ihaii  douhles  eaeh  moiilh 


72  The  unpaid  lialance  of  (lie  loan  i-^  reduced  eacli 
monlh  by 
(DS2T.52 
(2) $60. 00 

(3)  the  amoiml  of  I he  inleresl  pa\ menl 
(Tilhe  amount  of  ihe  pa\  menl  on  principal 


73  'I'he  total  amount  of  the  first  nunithh  pa\inenl  is 
(DS60.00  (3)S  90.00 

(2). $30. 00  ( 1.).$  11.970.00 


7-1-  If  paMuenls  are  made  re<iularl\  on  (he  niorliraue. 
the  .$12,000  debt  will  be  paid  at  (he  end  of 

(1) 5  years  1 3 ) 22  years  and  1 month 

(2)  lo  years  and  5 months  (4)221  \ears 


M E M 0 R A IT  P J ir 


TO:  The  ERIC  Clearinghov.se  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

The  Ohio  State  University 
980  Kinnear  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43212 

FROM : (Per s on ) j!obert  H,  Conover.  Chi<^f  (Agency)  Bur  of  tvs  and  Distr  Pdycptdon 

(Address)  Stpte  Fduceti  on  Per^artment,  Albany.  Nev  York  12921 

DATE : Arril  1,  1968 . — 

RE:  (Author,  Title,  Publisher,  Date)  A Guide  for  Constructing  Classroor  Tesls_ 

in  Business  Arithmetic,  Bureau  of  Bus  and  Distr  F/d,,  1963. 


Supplementary  Information  on  Instructional  Material 

provide  information  below  which  is  not  included  in  the  publication.  Mark  N/A  in 
each  blank  for  which  information  is  not  available  or  not  applicable,  Mark  P 
when  information  is  included  in  the  publication.  See  reverse  side  for  further 
instructions . 


(1)  Source  of  Available  Copies: 

Agency  Pnbli  catinn.s  Pistribution  ^Mit,  Finance  Sec  ■ ion 

Address State  ~^ducat  'on  Pert.  Albany  NY  122 ?4  

Limitation  on  Available  Copies  / Price/Unit  t*25 

(quantity  prices) 

(2)  Means  Used  to  Develop  Material: 

Development  Group  Staff  of  Burea^'’  of  sTness  end  Distributive  '^duc?tion_ 

Level  of  Group  state  su^rvisors  and  Chief  of  Biireau — 

Method  of  Design,  Testing,  and  Trial  Conrilation  of  ciuest  ?ons.  and  problems 
fnr  imitp  In  Businpss  M-^thenatics  by  Su-^^rvlsors  of  Business  KducatioiLt 


(3)  Utilization  of  Material: 

Appropriate  School  Setting  high  school 

Type  of  Prograra  high  school  class 

Occupational  Focus  general  office  and  business  occupations  

Geographic  Adaptability  no  limitation - 

Uses  of  Material  lesson  planning,  evaluation,  achievementr  testing. 
Users  of  Material  high  school  teacher  

(4)  Requirements  for  Using  Material: 

Teacher  Competency  Regular  'teacher  of  business  mathematics 

Student  Selection  Criteria  N/A  


Time  Allotment  m/a 


Supplemental  Media 
Necessary  ) 

Desirable  n/a  ~) 


(Check  khich) 


Describe 

Source  (agency) 
(address) 
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’TaFToiTiT^tandard  School  Shop  Safety  Inspection  Check  List. 

Joint  Safety  Committee  of  the  American  Vocational  Assn,  and  the  National  Safety  Council 

MF  available  in  vt-e"ic  set. 

National  Safety  Council,  A25  North  '-'ichioan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  606H  ($1  00  fo^  packets  of  5'^) 

Pub  Date  - Ju16L  Up. 

*SCH0CL  SAFETY;  *CHECK  LISTS;  *IN0UST!?IAL  ACJS;  ^STAfJDAPDS;  ■>SCH'"r  l SHOPS 

A safe  environment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  school  shoo  safety  education  program.  This  checklist  vias 
developed  to  standardize  the  evaluation  of  shop  facilities  and  eguipment.  It  covers:  (i)  General  Physical 
Condition,  (2)  Housekeeping,  (3)  Eguipment,  (U)  Electrical  Installation,  (5)  Gas,  (5)  Personal  Protection, 
(’’)  Instruction,  (8)  Accident  Records,  and  (9)  First  Aid.  In  most  categories,  space  is  provided  for  listing 
of  standards,  regui  rements,  or  regulations  which  have  local  application  only.  (E’-') 
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NATIONAL  STANDARD  SCHOOL  SHOP  SAFETY  INSPECTION  CHECK  LIST 

Prepared  by  fhe  Joinf  Safeiy  CommiHee  of  the 
AMERICAN  VOnATlOMAl  ASSOCIATION  — NATIONAL  SAFETY  COUNCIL 

U.S.  DEPARTMENI  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


:UMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


Date 


INTRODUCTION 


^4. 


A safe  environment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sthoul  shup  safety  cdu- 
cation  program.  The  safe  environment  will  exist  only  if  hazards  are 
discovered  and  corrected  through  regular  and  frequent  inspections  by 
school  personnel — administrators,  teachers  and  students.  Safety  inspec- 
tions are  to  determine  if  everything  is  satisfactory. 

Inspections  may  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
school  administration  or  upon  the  initiative  of  the  teacher.  Some 


communities  have  drawn  upon  the  cooperative  service  of  professional 
safety  engineers,  inspectors  of  state  labor  departments,  insurance,^ 
companies  and  lotal  safety  councils  to  supplement  and  confirm  in- 
spections by  school  personnel. 

The  National  Standard  School  Shop  Safety  Inspection  Check  List, 
recommended  by  the  President*s  Conference  on  Industrial  Safety  is^ 
an  objective  inspection  procedure  for  the  school  shop. 


WHO  iNSPECTS? 


DIRECTIONS 


This  will  depend  upon  local  policies.  It  is  recommended,  however, 
that  shop  teachers,  and  students — the  student  safety  engineer  and/or 
student  safety  committee — participate  in  making  regular  inspections. 


This  not  only  tends  to  share  responsibility  but  stimulates  a broaderj 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a safe  school  shop. 


WHEN  TO  INSPECT? 


As  a minimum,  a safety  inspection  should  be  made  at  the  beginning 
of  every  school  term  or  semester.  More  frequent  inspections  may 


be  advisable. 


HOW  TO  INSPECT? 

Inspections  should  be  well  planned  in  advance. 

Inspections  should  be  systematic  and  thorough.  No  location  that  may 


contain  a hazard  should  be  overlooked. 

FOLLOW-UP 

The  current  report  should  be  compared  with  previous  records  to  de- 


. . ^ 
Inspection  reports  should  be  clear  and  concise,  but  with  sufficient^ 

explanation  to  make  each  recommendation  for  improvement  under- 
standable. 


termine  progress.  The  report  should  be  studied  in  terms  of  the  acci- 
dent situation  so  that  special  attention  can  be  given  to  those  condi^ 
tions  and  locations  which  are  accident  producers. 

Each  unsafe  condition  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible  in 


accordance  with  accepted  local  procedures. 

A definite  policy  should  be  established  in  regard  to  taking  materials  I 
and  equipment  out  of  service  because  of  unsafe  conditions. 

The  inspection  report  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  the  subject  for| 
staff  and  class  discussion. 


CHECKING  PROCEDURE 


Draw  a circle  around  the  appropriate  letter,  using  the  following  letter  scheme: 

S ~ Satisfactory  (needs  no  attention) 

A — Acceptable  (needs  some  attention) 

U — Unsatisfactory  (needs  immediate  attention) 

Recommendations  should  be  made  in  all  cases  where  a is  circled.  number  applicable  (as  B-2). 

Space  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the  form  for  such  comments.  Desig  In  most  categories,  sp^ce  is  provided  for  listing  of  standards,  require- 

nate  the  items  covered  by  the  recommendations,  using  the  code  ments  or  regulations  which  have  local  application  only. 


A.  GENERAL  PHYSICAL  CONDITION 


1.  Machines,  benches,  and  other  equipment  are  arranged  so  as  to 

conform  to  good  safety  practices S A U 

2.  Condition  of  stairways S A U 

3.  Condition  of  aisles v S A U 

4.  Condition  of  floors S A U 

5.  Condition  of  walls,  windows,  and  ceiling S A U 

6.  Illumination  is  safe,  sufficient,  and  well  placed S A U 

7.  Ventilation  is  adequate  and  proper  for  conditions S A U 

8.  Temperature  control  S A U 


9.  Fire  extinguishers  are  of  proper  type,  adequately  supplied,  prop- 
erly located  and  maintained S A U 


10.  Teacher  and  pupils  know  location  of  and  how  to  use  proper  type 
for  various  fires S A U 


11.  Number  ami  location  of  exits  is  adequate  and  properly  identi- 
fied   S A U 


12.  Proper  procedures  have  been  formulated  for  emptying  the  room  of 
pupils  and  taking  adequate  precautions  in  case  of  emergencies  S A U 


13.  Lockers  are  inspected  regularly  for  cleanliness  and  fire  hazards. 

S A U 

14.  Locker  doors  are  kept  closed S A U 

15.  Walls  are  clear  of  objects  that  might  fall S A 

16.  Utility  lines  are  properly  identified S A U 


17.  Teachers  know  the  procedure  in  the  event  of  fire  including  noti- 
fication of  the  fire  department  and  the  evacuation  of  the  building. 

S A U 


18.  Air  in  shop  Is  free  from  excessive  dust,  smoke,  etc... 

19.  

20.  

21. 

22. 


S 

S 

S 

S 

S 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 


U 

U 

U 

ui 

u 


23.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  A.  GENERAL  PHYSICAL | 
CONDITION  S A ui 


B.  HOUSEKEEPING 


C.  EpUiFMENT  (continued) 


1.  General  appearance  as  to  orderliness S A U 

2,  Adequate  and  proper  storage  space  for  tools  and  materials. 


S A U 

3.  Benches  are  kept  orderly S A U 

4.  Corners  are  clean  and  clear S A U 

5.  Special  tool  racks,  in  orderly  condition,  and  provided  at  benches 

and  machines S A U 

6.  Tool,  supply,  and/or  material  room  is  orderly S A U 

7.  Sufficient  scrap  boxes  are  provided S A U 

8.  Scrap  stock  is  put  in  scrap  boxes  promptly S A U 

9.  Materials  are  stored  in  an  orderly  and  safe  condition. . S A U 


10.  A spring  lid  metal  container  is  provided  for  waste  and  oily  rags. 


S A U 

11.  All  waste  materials  and  oily  rags  are  promptly  placed  in  the 

containers  S A U 

12.  Containers  for  oily  rags  and  waste  materials  are  frequently  and 

regularly  emptied  S A U 

13.  Dangerous  materials  are  stored  in  metal  cabinets S A U 

14.  Machines  have  been  color  conditioned S A U 

15.  Safety  cans  are  provided  for  flammable  liquids S A U 

16.  Bulk  storage  of  dangerous  materials  is  provided  outside  of  the 

main  building S A U 

17.  A toe-board  or  railing  around  a mezzanine  used  for  storage  or 

washing  facilities S A U 


5.  All  equipment  control  switches  are  easily  available  to  operator. 

S A U 

6.  All  machines  are  “locked  off**  when  instructor  is  out  of  the  room. 


S A U 

7.  Brushes  are  used  for  cleaning  equipment S A U 

8.  Nonskid  areas  are  provided  around  machines S A U 

9.  Machines  are  in  safe  working  condition S A U 

10.  Machines  are  guarded  to  comply  with  American  Standards  As- 
sociation and  local  state  code S A U 

11.  Adequate  supervision  is  maintained  when  students  are  using  ma- 
chines and  dangerous  tools S A U 


12.  Tools  are  kept  sharp,  clean  and  in  safe  working  order  S A U 

13.  All  hoisting  devices  are  in  safe  operating  condition.  . . S A U 


14.  Machines  are  shut  off  while  unattended S A U 

15.  Adequate  storage  facilities  for  tools,  equipment,  etc.,  not  in  im- 
mediate use S A U 

16.  . S A U 

17.  S A U 

18.  S A U 

19.  S A U 

20.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  C.  EQUIPMENT.  . S A U 


D.  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION 


18.  Materials  are  stored  in  an  orderly  and  safe  condition  on 


mezzanine  S A 

19.  Flammable  liquids  are  not  used  for  cleaning  purposes  S A 

20.  Floors  are  free  of  oil,  water  and  foreign  material S A 

21.  Floors,  walls,  windows,  and  ceilings  are  cleaned  periodically. 

S A 

22.  S A 

23.  S A 

24.  S A 

25.  S A 

26.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  B.  HOUSEKEEPING  S A 


this 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 


C.  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Machines  are  arranged  so  that  workers  are  protected  from  hazards 


of  other  machines,  passing  students,  etc S A U 

2.  Danger  zones  are  properly  indicated  and  guarded S A U 

3.  All  gears,  moving  belts,  etc.,  are  protected  by  permanent  enclosure 

guards  S A U 


1.  All  switches  are  enclosed S A U 

2.  There  is  a master  control  switch  for  all  of  the  electrical  installa- 
tions   S A U 

3.  Electrical  outlets  and  circuits  are  properly  identified.  . S A U 

4.  All  electrical  extension  cords  are  in  safe  condition  and  are  not 

carrying  excessive  loads S A U 

5.  All  machine  switches  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  operators. 

S A U 


6.  Electrical  motors  and  equipment  are  wired  to  comply  with  the 

National  Electric  Code S A U 

7.  Individual  cut-off  switches  are  provided  for  each  machine. 

S A U 

8.  Machines  are  provided  with  overload  and  underload  controls  by 


magnetic  pushbutton  controls S A U 

9.  No  temporary  wiring  in  evidence S A U 

10.  S A U 


11.  S A U 

12.  S A U 


13.  S A U 

14.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  D.  ELECTRICAL  IN- 


STALLATION 


S A 


U 


4.  All  guards  are  used  as  much  as  possible 


S A U 


H.  GAS 


1.  Gas  flow  to  appliances  is  regulated,  so  that  when  appliance  valve 
is  turned  on  full,  the  flames  are  not  too  high S A U 


2.  Gas  appliances  are  properly  insulated  with  asbestos  or  other  in- 
sulating material  from  tables,  benches,  adjacent  v/alls,  or  other  flam- 
mable materials  S A U 


3.  No  gas  hose  is  used  where  pipe  connections  could  be  made. 

S A U 


4.  Gas  appliances  have  been  adjusted  so  that  they  may  be  lighted 
without  undue  hazard S A U 


5.  Students  have  been  instructed  when  lighting  gas  appliances  to 
light  the  match  first  before  turning  on  the  gas S A U 


6.  There  are  no  gas  leaks,  nor  is  any  odor  of  gas  detectable  in  any 
part  of  the  shop S A U 


7.  Shop  instruction  has  been  given  concerning  the  lighting  of  gas 
furnaces  operating  with  both  air  and  gas  under  pressure. . S A U 


8.  When  lighting  the  gas  forge,  goggles  are  worn. 


S A U 


9.  When  lighting  the  gas  furnace,  the  following  procedure  is  used: 
(a)  light  the  match;  (b)  turn  on  the  gas;  (c)  drop  the  match  in  the 
hole  in  top  of  the  furnace 


10.  In  shutting  down  the  gas  furnace,  the  gas  valve  is  closed  before 
the  air  valve 


11.  

12.  

13.  

14.  

15.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  E.  GAS S A U 


. . s 

A U 

closed  before 

..  s 

A U 

s 

A U 

s 

A U 

s 

A U 

s 

A U 

..  s 

A U 

F.  PERSONAL  PROTECTION 


1.  Goggles  or  protective  shields  are  provided  anJ  required  for  all 
work  where  eye  hazards  exist S A U 


2.  If  individual  goggles  are  not  provided,  hoods  and  goggles  are 
properly  disinfected  before  use S A U 


3.  Shields  and  goggles  are  provided  for  electric  welding. . S A U 


4.  Rings  and  other  jewelry  are  removed  by  pupils  when  working 
in  the  shop S A U 


5.  Proper  kind  of  wearing  apparel  is  worn  and  worn  properly  for 
the  job  being  done S A U 


6.  Leggings,  safety  shoes,  etc.,  are  worn  in  special  classes  such  as 
foundry,  etc.,  when  needed S A U 


7.  Respirators  are  provided  for  dusty  or  toxic  atmospheric  condi- 
tions such  as  when  spraying  in  the  finishing  room S A U 


8.  Provisions  are  made  for  cleaning  and  sterilizing  respirators. 

S A U 


9.  Students  are  examined  for  safety  knowledge  ability. . S A U 


10.  Sleeves  are  rolled  above  elbows  when  operating  machines. 

S A U 


11.  Clothing  of  students  is  free  from  loose  sleeves,  flopping  ties,  loose 
coats,  etc S A U 


12. 


S A U 


F.  PERSONAL  PROTECTION  (coaNnaed) 


13. 

14. 

15. 


S A 
S A U, 
S A U 


16.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  for  F.  PERSONAL  PROTECTION. 

S A U I 


G.  INSTRUCTION 


1.  Shop  Safety  is  taught  as  an  integral  part  of  each  teaching  unit.  | 


S A U 3 


2. 


Safety  rules  are  posted  particularly  at  each  danger  station. 

S A 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Printed  safety  rules  are  given  each  student S 

Pupils  take  a safety  pledge S 

Use  of  a safety  inspector S 

Use  of  a student  shop  safety  committee S 

Use  of  safety  contests S 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


U 

u 1 

u 

u 

u I 


Motion  and/ or  slide  films  on  safety  are  used  in  the  instruction. 

S A U 


9.  Use  of  suggestion  box S A 

10.  Use  of  safety  teats S A 

11.  Use  of  safety  posters S A 


U 


U I 


U 


12.  Talks  on  safety  are  given  to  the  classes  by  industrial  men. 

S A 


U 


13.  Tours  are  taken  of  industrial  plants  as  a means  of  studying 
safety  practices  S A U 


14.  Periodic  safety  inspections  of  the  shop  are  made  by  a student 
committee  S A U 


15.  Men  from  industry  make  safety  inspections  of  the  shop  S A U 

16.  Student  shop  safety  committee  investigates  all  accidents  S A U 


17.  A proper  record  is  kept  of  safety  instructions  which  are  given, 
preferably  showing  the  signature  of  student  on  tests  given  in  this 
area  S A U 


18.  Rotate  students  on  the  Shop  Safety  Committee  so  that  as  many 
students  as  possible  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. . . S A U 


19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


S 

S 

S 

S 


23.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  G.  INSTRUCTION  S 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


U 

U 

U 

U 

U 


H.  ACCIDENT  RECORDS 


1.  There  is  a written  statement  outlining  the  proper  procedu’-c  when 
and  if  a student  is  seriously  hurt S A U 


2.  Adequate  accident  statistics  are  kept. 


S A U 


3.  Accidents  are  reported  to  the  proper  admini  trative  authority  by 
the  instructor  ^ ^ 


K.  ACCIDENT  RECORD  {eonfloHed) 


I.  FIRST  AID 


4.  A copy  of  each  accident  report  is  filed  with  the  State  Department 


of  Education S A U 

5.  Accident  reports  are  analyzed  for  instructional  purposes  and  to 

furnish  the  basis  for  elimination  of  hazards S A U 

6.  • S A U 

7.  S A U 

8.  ^ S A U 

9.  S A U 


10.  Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  H.  ACCIDENT  RECORDS. 

S A U 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


An  adequately  stocked  first  aid  cabinet  is  piovided.  ..  S A U 

The  first  aid  is  administered  by  a qualified  individual  S A U 

The  school  has  individuals  qualified  to  administer  first  aid. 

S A U 

S A U 

S A U 

S A U 

S A U 

Evaluation  for  the  total  rating  of  I.  FIRST  AID ....  S A U 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Code  No. 


I 


I 

I 

r 


! 

I 

I 


I 


I 

I 

I 


I 


P"or  additional  copies  in  packets  of  50  send  Sl.OO  to  National  Safety  Council,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  C0611 
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INTRODUCTION 


BACKGROUND 

A new  vocational  technical  training  facility  has  been  approved 
for  location  near  Lexington  in  Fayette  County,  Kentucky.  The 
facility  is  being  designed  to  help  meet  the  rising  demand  for 
trained  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  workers  created  by  the 
recent  rapid  influx  of  industry  into  Central  Kentucky. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  acting  through  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Education,  contracted  with  Spindletop  Research  to 
conduct  a study  of  the  five  year  needs  of  Central  Kentucky 
employers  for  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical  (SCT)  workers  and 
of  Central  Kentucky  student  interests  and  probable  availability. 

The  major  portion  of  the  study  was  covered  in  the  Spindletop 
Research  report  Skilled,  Clerical  and  Technical  Training  Needs  in 
Central  Kentucky  which  describes  the  employer  needs  aspect  of  the 
study.  Original  plans  for  the  study  called  for  information  on 
student  interests  and  availability  to  be  included  as  a chapter  of 
the  main  report.  However,  because  the  report  on  employer  needs 
was  required  at  an  earlier  date,  it  was  decided  to  publish  separately 
the  following  material  on  student  interest  and  availability. 

STUDY  OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  part  of  the  overall  study  is  to  provide 
information  relating  to  student  availability  and  interests  and 
to  recommend  ways  to  keep  enrollment  and  curriculum  responsive 
to  the  (SCT)  employer  need  pattern  of  Central  Kentucky. 

This  report  provides: 

® Demographic  projections  of  the  high  school  age  segment  of 
the  Central  Kentucky  population 

® Information  concerning  current  area  high  school  students' 
vocational  and  educational  interests 

® Information  with  respect  to  area  high  school  students* 
views  of  SCT  employment  opportunities 

® Recommendations  for  keeping  the  new  vocational- technical 
training  facility's  training  programs  in  tune  with  the 
SCT  training  needs  of  area  employers 
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O Recommendations  for  acquainting  students  with  the  SCT 
employment  opportunities  of  area  business  and  industry 


STUDY  AREA 

For  the  purposes?  of  the  study,  Central  Kentucky  was  defined  as 
the  twenty  counties  identified  in  Figure  1 and  listed  below: 


Anderson 

Bath 

Bourbon 

Boyle 

Clark 

Est ill 

Fayette 


Frankl in 

Garrard 

Harrison 

Jessamine 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Menifee 


Mercer 

Montgomery 

Nicholas 

Powell 

Scott 

Woodford 


STUDY  DATA 


Both  original  and  existing  data  were  used  in  the  course  of  this 
portion  of  the  study.  The  demographic  analysis  was  based  on 
existing  data  secured  from  a number  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources.  The  data  for  the  remainder  of  this  portion  of  the  study 
was  collected  by  means  of  a survey  conducted  by  Spindletop  Research. 
All  Central  Kentucky  high  school  students,  guidance  counselors, 
and  principals  were  surveyed. 
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Figure  1. 


Location  of  20-county 


study  area . 
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The  Steering  Committee  consisted  of: 


C.  F.  Lamar — Director,  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Kentucky 

Department  of  Vocational  Education 

D.  Harr ison--Execut ive  Assistant,  Kentucky  Department  of 

Commerce 

D.  E.  Elswick — Director  of  Research,  Kentucky  Department  of 

Education 

R.  W.  McDonald — Principal  Statistician,  Kentucky  Department 

of  Economic  Security 

C.  V.  Youmans — Chairman,  ACTIVE  Committee  and  Manager  of 

Education  and  Training,  IBM 

J.  D.  Leslie — Project  Manager,  Spindletop  Research  Center 

In  addition,  the  school  administrators  from  each  of  the  participa- 
ting school  districts  are  due  special  thanks  for  their  assistance 
in  collecting  the  data  from  each  high  school  student  in  Central 
Kentucky . 


II.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

While  the  demand  for  additional  skilled,  clerical,  and  technical 
workers  is  determined  by  employers'  needs,  the  supply  (if  in- 
migration  is  not  considered)  is  determined  by  the  capacity  of  and 
enrollment  in  vocational- technical  programs  in  area  schools.  The 
principal  effort  of  the  overall  study  was  devoted  to  the  demand 
side  of  the  equation  and  was  covered  in  the  Spindletop  Research 
report  B-121,  Training  Needs  in  Central  Kentucky.  The  portion  of 
the  study  relating  to  the  supply  side  of  the  equation  is  reported 
herein  as  a supplement  to  the  main  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  supplementary  report  is  to  provide  information 
which  could  be  used  in  developing  ways  to  keep  enrollment  respon- 
sive to  Central  Kentucky  employers'  needs  for  skilled,  clerical  ‘ 
and  technical  workers. 

SUMMARY  AND  FINDINGS 

The  following  statements  summarize  the  principal  findings  developed 
and  reported  in  the  body  of  the  report: 

® The  number  of  16-20  year  olds  in  Central  Kentucky  are 
projected  to  increase  from  an  estimated  34,880  in  1965 
to  43,660  in  1970  and  46,800  in  1975. 

® About  one-third  of  all  Central  Kentucky  high  school 
students  are  now  enrolled  in  vocational  programs. 

® A majority  of  the  students  said  that  their  current  course 
enrollment  resulted  primarily  from  guidance  provided  by 
a member  of  their  family  (in  most  cases  by  the  mother). 

® Twenty  percent  of  the  students  not  now  enrolled  in 
vocational  programs  said  they  w’ould  switch  to  programs 
in  these  fields  if  made  available. 

® There  is  little  difference  between  the  views  of  vocational 
and  non- vocational  students  v/ith  respect  to  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  SCT  job  opportunity  situation  in  Central 
Kentuckv. 

u. 
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® Only  nine  SCT  occupations  were  considered  by  as  many  as 
50  percent  of  the  students  to  offer  good  employment  op- 
portunities , 

® Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  vocational  and  90  percent 
of  the  non- vocational  students  selected  one  or  more 
vocational  courses  which  they  would  take  if  they  were 
available  to  them. 

® One-fourth  of  the  vocational  students  planned  to  enroll 
in  additional  vocational  training  programs  on  completion 
of  their  high  school  work. 

® Over  one-half  of  those  engaged  in  counseling  indicated 
that  14  of  the  20  vocational  courses  currently  being 
offered  should  be  made  more  available. 

® Qualified  job  applicants  for  19  different  job  occupations 
were  considered  to  be  in  short  supply  by  over  one-half 
of  those  engaged  in  counseling. 

® From  7.5  percent  to  54.3  percent  of  the  responding 
counselors  indicated  they  had  "no  opinion"  as  to  the 
applicant- job,  supply-demand  picture  of  the  sample  oc- 
cupations listed. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMJVIENDATION 

It'  is  clear  that  the  demand  for  skilled  clerical  and  technical 
workers  is  increasing  in  Central  Kentucky.  The  survey  of  high 
schools  students  gave  a clear  indication  that  more  students  would 
enroll  in  vocational  courses  if  they  were  more  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  students  and  those 
engaged  in  guidance  did  not  have  a clear  picture  of  the  SCT  oc- 
cupational opportunities  in  the  area.  Students  seemed  to  have  a 
better  grasp  of  the  occupational  picture  in  the  services  sector 
than  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

It  is  important  that  any  program  developed  to  increase  the  level 
of  occupational  knowledge  of  students  be  designed  to  include  not 
only  the  students  but  also  the  parents  in  recognition  of  the  find- 
ing that  the  family  influence  ranked  high  among  those  affecting 
students  choice  of  courses. 
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Some  schools  in  the  area  have  active  guidance  programs  staffed  by- 
trained  professional  personnel.  Recognition  of  the  need  for  this 
service  is  increasing,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  all  schools 
in  Central  Kentucky  are  adequately  served. 

Ideally,  one  trained  vocational  guidance  counselor  should  be  de- 
signated in  each  school  to  provide  information  and  advice  to  stu- 
dents and  parents  with  respect  to  occupations  requiring  less  than 
a college  education.  This  individual,  aided  by  others  where  neces- 
sary, would: 

® Maintain  contact  with  local  area  business  and  industry. 

® Arrange  presentations  for  school  assemblies  and  parent 
groups  to  desiminate  general  information  concerning  SCT 
occupations,  employment  opportunities,  vocational  cur- 
riculum, and  course  availability. 

^ ® Provide  individual  counseling  to  students  and  parents  on 

a regular  basis. 

Since  a trained  vocational  counselor  is  not  feasible  for  all  school 
districts  at  the  present  time,  it  is  recommended  that  as  an  alter- 
native approach  that  a member  of  the  teaching  or  administrative 
staff  who  has  a basic  interest  in  the  "world  of  work"  be  relieved 
of  some  of  his  regular  duties  and  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
providing  occupational  information  to  students  and  parents.  Empha- 
sis on  occupational  information  rather  than  on  occupational  counsel- 
ing is  recommended  because  mass  communication  techniques  can  be 
used  to  allow  broader  coverage  by  a limited  staff. 

This  "occupational  information  specialist"  could  serve  to  provide 
a lia ison  between  the  school,  area  employers,  students,  and  parents. 
A great  deal  could  be  done  by  one  person  by  collecting  occupational 
information  from  area  employers,  the  State  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  University  of  Kentucky  School  of  Education  and  dis- 
siminating  it  by  means  of  written  "take  home"  memos  and  group 
meetings  of  parents  and  students. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  could  provide  a valuable  service 
to  back  up  the  "occupational  information  specialist"  in  the  high 
schools  by  designating  one  person  from  the  Bureau  to  work  with  the 
local  specialist.  This  would  provide  a central  clearing  house  for 
disseminating  area-wide  information  and  for  providing  advice  on- 
communications  techniques. 
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It  is  recognized  that  each  specialist  will  find  different  ways  to 
present  occupational  information  to  students  and  parents  and  that 
many  will,  in  effect,  have  a different  story  to  tell.  Counties 
which  are  highly  industrialized  will  want  to  emphasize  the  occupa- 
tions involved  in  their  local  industry.  Counties  with  little  or 
no  industry  will  want  to  emphasize  occupational  information  relat- 
ing to  area  employment  opportunities.  For  example,  while  Boyle 
County  will  want  to  include  occupations  from  the  glass  industry, 
counties  which  have  little  industry  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
area  would  probably  not  emphasize  these  occupations  but  would 
stress  others  from  nearby  industry. 
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III. 


CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 


INTRODUCTION 

Even  though  the  nev;  vocational- technical  training  facility  will 
serve  a student  body  of  wide  age  variations,  it  is  assumed  that 
a large  fraction  of  the  daytime  enrollment  will  be  in  the  16—20 
age  group.  For  this  reason  population  projections  for  the  16-20 
age  group  and  current  enrollment  patterns  in  Central  Kentucky 
high  schools  were  analyzed  to  provide  the  administrators  of  the 
new  school  with  information  which  they  could  use  in  detailed  plan- 
ning . 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 

The  1960  population  of  the  20-county  study  area  was  412,069. 

Fayette  County  with  32.0  percent  of  the  population  accounted  for 
the  largest  share  of  the  total,  followed  by  Madison  County  with 
8.1  percent  and  Franklin  County  with  7.2  percent.  Clark  and 
Estill  Counties  had  5.2  and  5.1  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
area  population.  None  of  the  remaining  15  counties  accounted  for 
more  than  4.4  percent  of  the  total.  The  1960  population  of 
Central  Kentucky  is  shown  by  county  in  Table  1.  Also  shown  in 
this  table  are  the  1950-60  changes  in  population  totals  and  the 
change  in  rural  to  urban  mix  of  the  population. 

The  national  trend  to  urbanization  is  reflected  in  the  study  area. 
While  the  total  population  increased  only  nine  percent  for  the 
years  1950-60,  the  urban  population  increased  39.3  percent.  Only 
Estill  County  had  a decrease  (9.3  percent)  in  urban  population; 
this  county  experienced  a 15.1  percent  decrease  in  total  population 
during  the  period. 

In  the  report  on  the  major  part  of  the  study.  Skilled  Clerical 
and  Technical  Training  Needs  in  Central  Kentucky,  it  was  stated, 

because  population  growth  is  expected  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  available  employment  opportunities, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  probable  ranges  of  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  be  determined  to  reliably  project 
population  for  the  study  area. 

In  Section  III  of  the  previous  report,  total  population  projections 
for  the  20-county  study  area  for  the  years  1970  and  1975  were 
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Table  1 

County  Populat ion--1950-1960 


Percent  of 

Percent  Change 

1960 

20-County 

1950-1960  in 

County 

Population 

Total 

Total  Population 

Anderson 

8,618 

2.1 

(4.1) 

Bath 

9,114 

2.2 

(12.4) 

Bourbon 

18,178 

4.4 

2.4 

Boyle 

21,257 

5.2 

3.5 

Clark 

21,075 

5.1 

11 . 5 

Estill 

12,466 

3.0 

(15.1) 

Fayette 

131,906 

32.0 

30.9 

Franklin 

29,421 

7 . 2 

13.5 

Garrard 

9,  747 

2.4 

(11.6) 

Harrison 

13,704 

3.3 

(0.2) 

Jessamine 

13,625 

3.3 

9.4 

Lincoln 

16, 503 

4.0 

(11.6) 

Madison 

33,482 

8.1 

7 .4 

Meni fee 

4,  276 

1 .0 

(10.9) 

Mercer 

14, 596 

3.6 

(0.3) 

Mon^'gomery 

13,461 

3.3 

3.3 

Nicholas 

6,677 

1.6 

(11.4) 

Powell 

6,674 

1.6 

(2.0) 

Scott 

15, 376 

3.7 

1.6 

Woodford 

11,913 

2.9 

6 . 3 

Total 

412,069 

100.0 

9^0 

Source;  U 

.S . Bureau  of 

Census 

1960  Urban 

Percent  Urban 
Population  of 

Percent  Change 
1950-1960  in 

1960 

Rural  Farm 

Population 

County  Total 

Urban  Population 

Population 

2,  523 

29.3 

^ _ 

3,204 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

3,536 

7,791 

42.9 

12.7 

5,161 

9,010 

42.4 

3.7 

3,159 

10, 187 

48.3 

10.4 

4,230 

2,955 

23.7 

(9.3) 

3,436 

111, 940 

84.9 

48.6 

5,709 

18, 365 

62.4 

5.4 

3,731 

3,021 

31  .0 

— 

4,7  94 

5,641 

41.2 

16.4 

5,554 

7,0.18 

51  .7 

106.9 

3,682 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

7,982 

16,470 

49.2 

20.7 

8,819 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,  550 

6,061 

41.5 

15.2 

4,833 

5,  370 

39.9 

1.4 

4,205 

0 

0 .0 

0.0 

3,  398 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

2,036 

6,986 

45.4 

26.6 

4,735 

4,060 

34.1 

47 . 1 

3,632 

217,428 

52.8 

39.3 

88, 386 

Net  Loss  in 
Rural  Farm 
Population 
19S0-1960 


1, 377 
3,267 
1,689 
2,031 
1,866 
3,846 
897 
1 , 540 
2,581 
1,668 
778 
2,999 
2,852 
1,131 
2,  309 
832 
1,516 
1.372 
2,707 
704 


37,962 


derived  and  shown  to  be  474,000  and  520,000,  respectively.  An 
independently  derived  population  projection  was  made  for  the  Ken- 
tucky Outdoor  Recreation  Plan.  This  projection  allocated  total 
anticipated  state  growth  to  each  of  Kentucky's  counties  based  on 
their  1950-60  trends.  The  total  20-county  1970  projected  popula- 
tion derived  by  this  approach  was  470,020.  This  figure  compares 
favorably  with  the  474,000  projected  from  employment  data. 

l 


Cumulative  age-distribution  curves  for  the  population  were  prepared 
for  each  county  in  the  study  area,  for  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and 
for  the  nation  and  projections  were  estimated  to  the  years  1970 
and  1975  for  the  20-county  study  area.  Figure  2 shows  the  assumed 
average  cumulative  curves  derived  from  these  projections  for  1965 
and  for  1975.  These  curves  were  used  to  calculate  the  number  of 
persons  14  years  of  age  and  older  (for  applying  a percentage  in 
the  labor  force) , and  to  calculate  the  anticipated  total  population 
of  the  20-county  study  area  based  on  employment  and  unemployment 
discussed  in  Section  III  of  the  previous  report.  They  were  also  used 
to  calculate  the  number  of  persons  in  the  16-20  age  group  for  this 
report. 


Table  2 summarizes 
20  years  old  based 
population  for  the 


:he  estimated  number  of  persons  between  16  and 
)n  the  age  distribution  curves  and  the  estimated 
^ears  1965,  1970  and  1975.  A substantial 


incii  aase 


Table  2 

Estimated  Number  of  Persons,  Age  16  to  20, 
in  Central  Kentucky  in  1965,  1970,  and  1975 


Percent  of 

population  Estimated 

Year  between  16  and  20*  populat iont 


Number  of 
16  to  20- 
yearr-olds  ^ 


1965 

1970 

1975 


8 

X 

436,000 

= 

34,880 

9 

X 

474,000 

== 

43,660 

9 

X 

520,000 

46,800 

*Estimate  based  on  analysis  of  age  distribution. 

tprom  Table  3-6,  page  3-2,  Training  Needs  in  Central  Kentucky. 

^Product  of  columns  2 and  3. 


is  expected  between  1965  and  1970  in  this  age  group,  after  which 
the  rate  of  increase  will  be  only  moderate. 

CURRENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

The  51  public  and  private  high  schools  in  Central  Kentucky  had  a 
combined  enrollment  of  19.086  at  the  start  of  the  1965-66  school 
year.  The  schools  in  Fayette  County  accounted  for  over  31  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment;  Madison  County  with  slightly  under  8 
percent  of  the  Central  Kentucky  high  school  enrolJ.ment  occupied 
second  place;  and  Nicholas  County  with  258  high  school  students  had 
the  smallest  high  school  enrollment — about  1.4  percent  of  the 
total.  Table  3 shov;s  the  distribution  of  Central  Kentucky's  high 
school  population  by  county  and  by  grade. 

The  greater  enrollment  in  grade  10  than  in  grades  11  and  12  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  babies  born  since  1949  has  increased 
every  year  in  the  United  States  and  almost  every  year  in  Kentucky 
and  from  school  cumulative  drop-outs.  Population  data  indicate  that 
each  year  a larger  number  of  youth  will  reach  high  school  age;  con- 
sequently, further  increases  in  high  school  population  can  be  ex- 
pected . 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  ENROLLMENT  PATTERNS 

The  superintendent  of  each  school  system  and  the  head  of  each 
private  high  school  in  Central  Kentucky  was  surveyed  ‘'to  obtain 
data  reflecting  the  distribution  of  the  high  school  population  in 


Table  3 

Central  Kentucky  High  School  Enrollment 


Percent  of 


County 

10th 

Enrollment  by  Grade 
11th  12th 

Total 

Total 

Enrollment 

Anderson 

147 

136 

137 

420 

2.2 

Bath 

97 

152 

135 

384 

2.0 

*Bourbon 

361 

329 

344 

1,034 

5.4 

Boyle 

237 

210 

191 

638 

3.3 

*Clark 

289 

293 

279 

861 

4.5 

Estill 

190 

176 

156 

522 

2.7 

*Fayette 

2,056 

2,110 

1,856 

6,022 

31.6 

^Franklin 

482 

452 

357 

1,291 

6.7 

Garrard 

161 

100 

102 

363 

1.9 

Harrison 

217 

153 

183 

553 

2.9 

Jessamine 

193 

137 

132 

462 

2.4 

Lincoln 

448 

438 

431 

1,317 

6.9 

*Madison 

546 

498 

447 

1,491 

7.8 

Menifee 

au 

86 

102 

299 

1.6 

Mercer 

230 

195 

233 

658 

3.4 

Montgomery 

302 

278 

272 

852 

4.5 

Nicholas 

94 

90 

74 

258 

1.4 

Powell 

96 

108 

65 

269 

1.4 

*Scott 

256 

239 

180 

675 

3.6 

*Woodford 

274 

233 

210 

717 

3.8 

Total 

6,787 

6,413 

5,886 

19,086 

100.0 

Percent  of 
Total  Enroll- 
ment 

35.6 

33.5 

30.9 

100.0 

*Public  and  private  schools  combined 


Source:  Survey  data. 


IV.  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  INTERESTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 


INTRODUCTION 

If  there  is  anything  that  can  be  said  with  great  certainty  about ^ 
young  people  in  the  high  school  age  group,  it  ' is  that  they  certainly 
will  change.  Tneir  interests  and  outlooks  will  be  in  an  almost 
constant  state  of  change.  Nonetheless,  it  is  felt  that  a survey, 
in  effect  a snap  shot,  of  current  high  school  students  educational 
interests  and  plans,  and  their  opinions  with  respect  to  job  op- 
portunities would  be  of  value  if  the  findings  were  considered 
broadly  and  were  not  over- interpreted.  Thus,  even  though  the 
sample  reported  is  statistically  sound,  absolute  enrollment 
projections  for  specific  programs  based  on  student  interests  as 
revealed  in  the  survey  would  be  risky  indeed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  overall  findings  provide  valuable  insights  into  the  mainstream 
of  current  student  thinking  in  the  area  of  interest  to  this  study. 

To  obtain  the  information  reported  on  this  section  all  high  school 
students  in  the  20-county  Central  Kentucky  area  were  asked  to 
complete  a questionnaire.  The  questionnaires  were  administered  at 
school  by  teachers  and  administrators  from  each  school  system  in 
the  study  area.  The  completed  questionnaires  were  then  systemat- 
ically sampled  under  controlled  conditions  at  Spindletop  Research. 
This  sampling  approach  was  used  to  ease  the  burden  on  school 
administrators;  a rigorous  sampling  procedure  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly time  consuming  for  them. 


The  sample  design  provided  for  all  of  those  who  indicated  that  they 
were  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  to  be  identified  and  their 
responses  tabulated  separately.  Their  responses  are  reported 
under  the  category  Vocational.  The  questionnaires  completed  by 
the  other  students  were  sampled  in  proportion  to  school  enrollment. 
The  sample  was  drawn  in  two  increments,  each  of  approximately  . 
five  percent  of  the  high  school  population.  Substantial  agreement 
between  the  two  increments  obviated  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
incremental  sample.  These  responses  were  tabulated  as  a group, 
and  the  results  are  reported  under  the  term  General. 

ENROLLMENT  DISTRIBUTION 

The  previous  section  of  this  report  presented  the  enrollment  dis- 
tribution among  the  various  available  programs  as  reported  by 
school  administrators  and  was  based  on  offical  school  records. 
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Table  5 shov/s  how  the  offical  record  contrasts  with  the  programs 
in  v;hich  the  students  perceive  they  are  enrolled. 


Table  5 

Program  Enrollment  Distribution  as  Seen 
by  Students  Versus  School  Enrollment  Data 

Enrollment  as  reported  by: 
School 


Program 

Administrators 

.Students 

Industrial  and  Technical 

4.  2 

6.1 

Vocational  Business  (Commercial)' 

15.1 

18.6 

Vocational  Agriculture 

4.8 

^6.8 

Vocational  Home  Economics 

‘7.3 

7.8 

Distributive  Education 

o 

f 

1 — 1 

1.2 

College  Preparatory 

39.8 

27.6 

General 

00 

f 

CN 

26.6 

Other 

— 

3.4 

Did  not  answer 

1.9 

Total  100.0  100.0 


These  differences  are  presented  to  point  out  a typical  data  problem 
faced  by  the  school  administrators.  School  records  offer  also  only 
a snap  shot  just  as  do  the  survey  findings.  Many  of  the  students 
have  undoubtedly  changed  their  program  direction  but  have  not  yet 
informed  the  school  officials.  Others  probably  do  not  have  a clear 
sense  of  direction  and  might  be  expected  therefore  to  mark  one 
program  one  time  and  another  the  next. 

Nonetheless,’  the  overall  pattern  is  clear  even  though  details  are 
not  so  certain.  Enrollment  is  about  evenly  distributed  between 
vocational,  college,  and  general  programs  as  shown  both  by  school 
enrollment  data  and  by  the  survey. 

UNMET  DEMAND  FOR  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Program  Preferences 

In  order  to  determine  the  unmet  demand,  if  any,  for  vocational 
programs.  Central  Kentucky  high  school  students  were  asked  to 


indicate  in  which  high  school  programs  they  would  eiiroll  if  all 
were  available  in  their  school.  Table  6 shows  current  enrollment 
compared  with  desired  enrollment.  The  comparison  shows  that  most 
students  enrolled  in  college  preparatory  programs  and  in  vocational 
programs  would  stay  in  these  programs  no  matter  which  of  the  other 
programs  were  available.  On  the  other  hand,  a significant  number 
of  the  students  now  enrolled  in  a "General  Program"  indicated  they 
would  switch  to  a vocational  program  if  the  right  one  were  available. 


Table  6 

Current  Student  Enrollment  Compared 
With  Student  Preferred  Enrollment 


Program  Enrollment  Distribution 


General 

Students 

Vocational 

Students 

Program 

Current 

Desired 

Current 

Desired 

Industrial  and  Technical 
Vocational  Business 

— 

9.6 

15.3 

12.9 

(Commercial) 

— 

11.3 

45.8 

34.9 

Vocational  Agricultural 

— 

2.9 

16.9 

11.4 

Vocational  Home  Economics 

— 

5.4 

19.1 

11.0 

Distributive  Education 

— 

3.9 

2.9 

3.1 

College  Preparatory 

46.4 

44.3 

— 

7.3 

General 

44.7 

9.5 

— 

1.3 

Other 

5.7 

1.1 

— 

2.3 

Did  not  answer 

3.2 

12.0 

— 

15.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Examination  of  the  profile  of  the  vocational  programs  desired  by 
the  students  not  nov;  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  indicates 
that  the  current  demand  for  vocational  agriculture  programs  is 
the  one  now  best  being  met  by  area  schools.  Business  education  and 
industrial  and  technical  programs  placed  first  and  second,  respec- 
tively, when  the  data  are  ranked  by  desired  vocational  program 
enrollment  for  both  the  general  and  vocational  students. 

Taken  in  entirety,  these  data  indicate  that  if  business  education 
and  industrial  and  technical  vocational  programs  were  more  readily 
available  throughout  Central  Kentucky,  enrollment  in  these  two 
curricula  would  increase  significantly. 


\ 


Vocational  Course  Preferences  . , 

I 

To  further  explore  high  school  students’  intere'sts  in  vocational 
training,  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to  select — from  a 
list  of  courses  taught  in  vocational  programs  throughout  the 
state — those  which  they  would  take  if  available  in  their  school. 
Table  7 shows  the  responses  to  this  question.  While  10.2  percent 
of  the  general  students  indicated  they  v;ould  take  none  of  the 


Table  7 

Vocational  Courses  Desired 


Vocational  Courses 


Percent  of  Total  Responses 
by  Students  Enrolled  as: 
General  Vocational 


Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics 
Electronics 
Drafting 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair 

Industrial  Electricity 

Machine  Shop 

Radio  and  TV  Repair 

Sheet  Metal 

Tool  Design 

Automatic  Transmission  Repairman 

Clerk-Stenographer 

Office  Machine  Repairman 

Industrial  Machine  Repairman 

Photolithographer 

Refrigeration  Repairman 

Practical  Nursing 

Welding 

Bookkeeping 

Typist 

Other 

None 


4.5 

7.7 
8.1 
6.1 
0.6 
0.8 

1.8 

1.6 
0.6 
0.9 
1.8 

6 . 4 
0.6 
■0.7 
1.0 
0.3 

9.4 
2.9 
8.7 

18.0 

7.3 

10.2 


4.8 

8.2 

3.4 

5.4 

1.9 

1.1 

3.1 
1.9 
0.8 

1.2 
2.1 

12.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

0.3 

7.8 

5.0 
10.2 
22.8 

4.0 

1.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Average  number  of  choices  per 
respondent 


1.31-  1.34 
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courses  listed,  only  1.9  percent  of  the  vocational  students  showed 
no  interest  in  taking  other  courses.  Clerical  courses  had  the 
largest  following  in  both  the  General  and  Vocational  groups. 
Drafting,  electronics,  and  auto  mechanics  as  well  as  practical 
nursing  also  drew  a significant  number  of  responses.  Perhaps  of 
greatest  interrest  is  the  small  percentage  interested  in  taking  the 
Machine  Shop  course,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  high  propor- 
tion of  openings  forecast  by  area  employers  which  require  these 
kind  of  skills.  (See  Section  V of  the  report  on  Training  Needs  in 
Central  Kentucky.)  On  the  other  hand  the  student  interest  profile 
seems  in  line  with  the  needs  employers  reported  for  clerical  oc- 
cupations . 

STUDENTS  PERCEPTIONS  OF  SCT  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A large  mismatch  between  employers  needs  and  student  perception  of 
employment  opportunities  can  result  in  enrollment  in  vocational 
programs  which  do  not  lead  to  ready  employment  opportunities.  To 
gain  some  insight  into  high  school  students'  views  of  the  SCT 
employment  opportunity  situation,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  which 
occupations— from  a long  list  of  occupations — they  thought  offered 
good  employment  opportunities.  In  addition  to  the  jobs  listed, 
spaces  were  provided  for  them  to  name  any  additional  occupations 
which  they  felt  offered  good  employment  opportunities  in  Central 
Kentucky . 

Table  8 lists  the  occupations  and  shows  for  each  the  percentage 
of  respondents  v;ho  indicated  it  was  an  occupation  offering  good 
employment  opportunity.  Each  occupation  v;as  rank  ordered  on  the 
basis  of  frequency  of  choice  by  the  vocational  program  respondents. 
The  correspondence  between  the  responses  of  the  Vocational  and  the 
General  category  students  is  quite  close  as  examination  of  the 
table  reveals. 

Very  little  use  was  made  of  the  eleven  opportunities  to  name  an 
occupation  not  listed.  This  suggests  that  the  high  school  respon- 
dents either  took  the  path  'of  least  resistance  and  checked  only 
those  occupations  listed  or  that  they  had  such  a limited  view  of 
the  world  of  work  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  choose  among 
those  listed.  The  preponderance  of  service  occupations  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  rank  order  scale  v;ould  tend  to  indicate  they 
selectee^  as  opportunities  those  occupations  with  which  they  or 
their  families  had  most  frequent  contact.  The  principal  exception 
is  in  the  clerical  category. 
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Table  8 


SCT  Employment  Opportunities  as  Perceived 
by  Central  Kentucky  High  School  Students 

Vocational  Students 

General 

Students 

Occupation 

Rank 

Order 

Percent 

Checking 

Rank 

Order 

Percent 

Checking 

Salesman-Saleswoman 

1 

62.6 

2 

60. 

,1 

Beautician 

2 

59.1 

*7 

/ 

49. 

,8 

Automobile  Mechanic 

3 

57  .4 

5 

52. 

, 5 

Registered  Nurse 

4 

55.4 

1 

60. 

,7 

Electrician 

5 

54.8 

3 

58. 

,1 

Typist 

6 

53.7 

13 

44. 

,5 

Dental  Technician 

7 

53.0 

4 

53 . 

.7 

Steno-Secretary 

8 

52.4 

6 

50. 

,3 

Bank  Clerk 

9 

50.5 

10 

45. 

.7 

Wa  iter-Wa itress 

io 

49.7 

16 

42. 

.7 

Office  Machine  Operator 

11 

49.0 

12 

44. 

.8 

Mechanical  Technician 

12 

48.5 

14 

43. 

, 5 

Carpenter 

13 

47.3 

15 

43. 

.1 

Practical  Nurse 

14 

45.0 

17 

40. 

. 3 

Barber 

15 

44.3 

9 

46. 

.7 

Electronics  Technician 

16 

44.2 

8 

46. 

.8 

TV  Sc  Radio  Serviceman 

17 

43.4 

11 

45. 

.4 

Farm  Machine  Serviceman 

18 

39.1 

25 

32. 

.6 

Agricultural  Technician 

19 

38.0 

18 

39. 

Q 

» 

Brick  Layer 

20 

35.9 

24 

33 . 

.0 

Restaurant  Manager 

21 

35.4 

• 21 

36 . 

.0 

Plumber 

22 

34.8 

20 

36. 

.2 

Bank  Teller 

23 

34.4 

10 

45. 

.7 

Cook- Chef 

24 

33.3 

23 

33. 

.8 

X-ray  Technician 

25 

31.3 

19 

38. 

.0 

Farm  Manager 

26 

30.9 

25 

32. 

.6 

Computer  Operator 

27 

27.5 

26 

30. 

.1 

Junior  Accountant 

28 

25.8 

29 

24. 

.7 

Business  Machine  Serviceman 

29 

24.2 

28 

25. 

.2 

Air  Conditioner  and 

Refrigerator  Serviceman 

30 

19.2 

31 

22. 

.1 

Chemical  Technician 

31 

16.2 

30 

24. 

.3 

Computer  Programmer 

32 

13.2 

32 

21. 

.0 

Other  Health  Technician 

33 

5.4 

33 

8. 

. 6 

Other  Health  Service 

34 

5.1 

34 

6. 

.1 

Control  Technician 

35 

4.3 

35 

5. 

.3 

Other  General  Service 

36 

2.8 

36 

3. 

.2 

Other  Sales 

37 

2.2 

39 

3. 

.0 

Table  8 (cont.) 


Occupation 

Other  Banking 
Other  Agricultural 
Other  Clerical 
Other  Building  Trade 
Other  Mechanic  and  Repair 
Other  Technician 
Other  Business 
Other  Restaurants 


Table  9 was  developed  to  show  the  needs  as  expressed  by  employers 
in  contrast  to  the  opportunities  as  seen  by  the  students.  In 
effect,  this  table  presents  a profile  of  the  occupational  needs 
anticipated  by  employers  v;ho  responded  to  the  questionnaire  and  a 
profile  of  the  SCT  job  opportunities  as  the  students  see  them. 

More  than  83  percent  of  the  openings  anticipated  by  responding 
employers  by  1970  are  included  in  the  index  categories  a,  b,  and  c. 

The  employers  reported  needs  for  73  different  skilled  occupations. 
Nineteen  of  these  occupations  had  a five-year  anticipated  need  of 
50  or  greater.  Only  three  of  the  19  were  included  as  sample  oc- 
cupations on  the  student  questionnaire  (carpenter,  auto-mechanic, 
cook-chef) . Less  than  60  percent  of  the  vocational  students  per- 
ceived the  occupation  of  auto— m.echanic  as  a good  employment  op- 
portunity. Less  than  50  percent  of  the  vocational  students  per- 
ceived carpenter  as  a good  employment  opportunity,  and  less  than 
35  percent  saw  cook-chef  as  a good  opportunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  occupations  considered  by  employers  as  having  five- 
year  needs  below  50  were  perceived  by  students  as  good  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

Even  after  discounting  the  bias  caused  by  not  providing  a complete 
list  of  skilled  occupations,  it  is  clear  that  the  students’  per- 
ception of  skilled  employment  opportunities  differs  markedly  from 
the  needs  reported  by  employers. 

COURSE  SELECTION  GUIDANCE  SOURCES 

To  obtain  information  with  respect  to  the  guidance  sources  students 
perceive  as  being  influential  with  them,  students  were  asked  "who 


Vocational 

Students 

General 

Students 

Rank 

Percent 

Rank 

Percent 

Order  • 

Checking 

Order 

Checking 

38 

2.0 

37 

3.2 

39 

1.5 

38 

3.0 

40 

1.3 

43 

1.5 

41 

1.2 

42 

1.6 

42 

1.2 

45 

.9 

43 

1.2 

44 

1,3 

44 

1.0 

40 

^ m X 

45 

0.2 

41 

1.6 

Table  9 


Central  Kentucky  SCT  Employment  Opportunity  Profile  Reported 
by  Employers  And  Perceived  by  Students 


Occupation 


Skilled 

Machine  Operator 
Utility  Lineman 
Maintenance  Man 
Offset  Press  Operator 
Carpenter 
Ma chinist 
Cook- Chef 

Drill  Press  Operator 
Meat  Cutter 
Machine  Repair 
Operat ing  Engineer 
Tool  and  Mold  Maker 
Auto  Mechanic 
Inspector 
Assembly  Adjuster 
Tool  & Die 
Clay  Finishing 
Welder  ' 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Salesmen 

Beautician 

Electrician 

Waiter-Waitress 

Barber 

Radio  TV  Serviceman 
Farm  Machine  Serviceman 
Brick  Layer 
Plumber 

Business  Machine  Serviceman 
Air  Conditioning  Serviceman 

Clerical 

Switchboard  Operator 
Secretary-Steno 
Office  Machine  Operator 
Accounting  Clerk 


Need/Opportunity  Profile 


Students 


Employers 

Vocational 

General 

a 

o 

0 

a 

o 

0 

a 

o 

e 

a 

o 

0 

b 

B 

B 

b 

e 

0 

b 

B 

B 

b 

o 

0 

b 

0 

0 

b 

c 

0 

c 

0 

c 

o 

0 

c 

c 

A 

A 

c 

c 

0 

c 

,0 

0 . 

c 

© 

c 

c 

c 

0 

c 

e 

© 

c 

o 

c 

— 

A 

A 

— 

A 

A 

d 

A 

B 

_ 

B 

B 

— 

B 

B 

d 

B 

B 

d 

B 

C 

d 

B 

B 

d 

B 

B 

d 

C 

C 

d 

D 

D 

a 

© 

e 

a 

A 

A 

a 

B 

B 

b 

© 

0 

Occupation 


Table 


Clerical  (cont.) 

Bookkeeper 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Clerk 

General  Clerk 

Dispatch  Clerk 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

Bank  Teller 

Typist 

Computer  Operator 


9 (cont.) 


Need/Opport unity  Profile 

Students 


Employers  Vocational  General 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

d 

d 


A 

o 

9 

O 

O 

O 

B 

A 

C 


B 

e 

c 

o 

o 

0 

B 

B 

C 


Technical 
Draftsman 
Registered  Nurse 
Industrial  Technician 
Practical  Nurse 
Engineering  Technician 
Medical  Technician 
Junior  Accountant 
Mechanical  Technician 
Laboratory  Technician 
Electronics  Technician 
Agricultural  Technician 
Farm  Manager 
. Chemical  Technician 
Computer  Programmer 
Control  Technician 


a 

b 

b 

b 

b 


0 

A 

o 

B 

o 


o 

A 

0 

B 

e 


c 

c 

c 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 


C 

B 

C 

B 

B 

C 

D 

D 

e 


C 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

D 

D 

D 


Profile  Index  Key 


I , Employers ; 

' ' a - More  than  200  openings  anticipated  by  1970 

; b ~ Between  100  and  200  openings  anticipated  by  1970 

! c - Between  50  and  100  openings  anticipated  by  1970 

i d ~ Less  than  50  openings  anticipated  by  1970 — only  occupa- 

T tions  named  by  students  were  listed  in  this  category. 

See  Appendix  C of  main,  report  for  full  listing  of 


occupations. 

- - No  data  reported  on  this  occupation. 
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Table  9 (cont.) 


Students : 

A - 50%  or  more  students  checked  as  good  employment  opportunity 
B - More  than  33%  but  less  than  50% 

C - More  than  25%  but  less  than  33% 

D - More  than  5%  but  less  than  25% 

o - Less  than  5%  or  no  students  checked  as  good  employment 

opportunity. 


Source:  Employer  Respondent  Data  from  Appendix  C,  Skilled  Clerical 

and  Technical  Training  Needs  in  Central  Kentucky,  Spindletop 
Research.  Student  perceptions  from  survey  data. 


encouraged  you  to  take  the  courses  you  are  now  taking,  or  gave  you 
information  that  led  you  to  believe  they  were  good  courses  to  take?" 
The  summary  of  the  students  responses  is  shown  in  Table  10.  The 
students  were  encouraged  to  check  as  many  guidance  sources  as  they 
needed  and  the  data  shown  is  expressed  in  term  of  percentage  of 
total  responses. 


Table  10 

Course  Guidance  Sources 


Guidance  Source 

Mother 
Father 
Other  Adult 

Older  Brother  or  Sister 
Teacher 

Guidance  Counselor 
Friend  your  own  age 
Other 

Total 


Student  Responses 
Vocational  General 
(%)  (%) 


22.9 

22.8 

15 . 5 

17.4 

6.6 

4.0 

9.6 

9.1 

13.5 

13.6 

9.4  -• 

12.1 

14.0 

10.9 

LO 

• 

CO 

10.1 

100.0  100.0 


The  pattern  of  the 
major  influence  on 
influential  member 
indicated  teachers 
did  their  guidance 


students  responses  indicate  that  family  is  the 
course  selection  and  that  the  mother  is  the  most 
of  the  family  in  this  regard.  Vocational  students 
had  more  impact  on  their  course  selection  than 
counselors;  the  general  category  students  gauged 


their  impact  to  be  about  the  same  level.  For  both  categories  of 
students,  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  combined  accounted  for 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  responses.  It  is  clear  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  students  regard  their  families  as  their  principal  source 
of  guidance. 

POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  PLANS 

The  last  two  items  of  the  students'  questionnaire  were  designed  to 
discover  their  post  high  school  plans.  They  were  first  asked  to 
indicate  their  post  high  school  plans,  given  a variety  of  alter- 
natives from  which  to  chose.  Then  they  were  asked  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  unable  to  follow  their  first  choice.  The  results 
of  these  items  are  summarized  in  Table  11. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  vocational  category  students  and  one-half 
of  the  general  students  said  they  planned  to  enter  a four-year 
college  on  graduation  from  high  school.  One- fourth  of  the  voca- 
tional and  one- tenth  of  the  general  students  indicated  they  would 
enter  some  form  of  vocational  or  technical  training  school. 

The  information  concerning  alternative  plans  revealed  that  one- 
third  of  the  students  had  no  alternative  plans  and^  that  very  few 
of  the  53.8  percent  of  the  general  students  who  planned  to  attend 
college  planned  to  go  to  a vocational  school  if  their  college  plans 
did  not  materialize. 


Table  11 

Post  High  School  Plans  and  Alternates 


Vocat ional 

Students 

General 

Students 

Options 

Plan 

Alternate 

Plan 

Alternate 

Enroll  in  a 4-year  college 

19.2% 

3.0% 

53.8% 

5.5% 

Enroll  in  a 2-year  college 

6.5. 

3.9 

3.5 

10.8 

Enroll  in  a vocational  or 
technical  school 

25.0 

12.1 

9.9 

8.3 

Enroll  in  another  school 

4.5 

2.5 

5.3 

3.2 

Sub-total 

55.2 

21.5 

72.5 

27.8 

Go  to  work 

16.2 

16.5 

6.7 

9.4 

Go  to  work  and  attend 
school  part-time 

1.4 

3.8 

.7 

7.2 

Enter  military  service 

5.8 

9.8 

4.6' 

10.8 

Become  a housewife 

4.2 

8.2 

1.5 

3.6 

Undecided 

15.0 

34.3 

10.4 

35.7 

Did  not  answer 

2.2 

5.9 

3.6 

5.5 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

ioo'.o% 

100.0% 

V.  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS  VIEWS 


INTRODUCTION 

Introducing  occupational  information  relative  to  the  world  of  v/ork 
into  school  systems  is  becoming  the  function  of  the  guidance  coun- 
selor. A relative  newcomer  to  the  educational  scene,  the  guidance 
counselor  can  be  a key  contact  point  v/ith  the  studlnts.  Even  in 
schools  v/ithout  formal  guidance  programs,  occupational  guidance 
is  usually  provided  by  some  means,  either  formal  or  informal.  In 
some  cases  the  school  administration  provides  orientation  meetings; 
in  others  the  information  is  provided  to  parents  through  PTA  meet- 
ings, Often  interested  teachers  informally  provide  students  with 
occupational  advice. 

To  obtain  the  views  of  those  engaged  in  guidance,  each  school  su- 
perintendent in  the  20-county  study  area  was  asked  to  administer 
a special  questionnaire  to  his  guidance  counselors  and/or  to  others 
frequently  engaged  in  guidance  v/ork  in  his  system.  Those  engaged 
in  guidance  counseling  were  asked  two  basic  questions.  The  first 
was  designed  to  obtain  a profile  of  their  views  on  SCT  job  oppor- 
tunities and  the  second  to  ascertain  their  opinion  as  to  which  vo- 
cational courses  needed  to  be  made  more  widely  available. 

SCT  Employment  Opportunity  Profile 

Those  engaged  in  guidance  of  high  school  students  were  asked  to 
indicate,  for  each  entry  in  a long  list  of  occupations,  whether 
they  felt  job  applicants  for  that  job  v/ere  in  short  supply,  in 
balance,  or  in  oversupply,  or  to  indicate  that  they  had  no  opinion. 
Table  12  provides  a summary  of  their  responses. 

Few  of  the  respondents  felt  job  applicants  were  in  oversupply  for 
any  of  the  occupations.  In  fact,  if  the  "In  Short  Supply"  and 
"In  Balance"  columns  are  considered  together,  one  would  conclude 
that  as  a group  the  respondents  were  optimistic  about  employment 
possibilities  in  all  of  the  occupations  listed.  A lack  of  job 
opportunity  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  engaged  ,in  coun- 
seling is  testified  to  by  the  number  of  rather  high  percentages  in 
the  "No  Opinion"  column. 

Table  13  compares  the  SCT  job  opportunity  perception  of  the  students 
and  counselors  with  the  job  opportunities  found  in  the  employer 
need  survey.  In  general  those  engaged  in  guidance  are  more  opti- 
mistic about  occupation  opportunities  than  are  the  students. 
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Table  12 


Central  Kentucky  SCT  Employment  Opportunities 
Perceived  By  Counselors 


Occupation 


Technicians 

Dental 

Electronics 

X-Ray 

Computer  Operator 
Chemical 

Computer  Programmer 

Mechanical 

Junior  Accountant 

Office  Machine  Operator 

Steno-Secretary 

Farm  Machine  Serviceman 

Agricultural 

Control 

Typist 

Farm  Manager 

Salesman 

Medical 

Service 

Registered  Nurse 
Practical  Nurse 
Air  Conditioner  and 

Refrigerator  Serviceman 
Electrician 
Plumber 
Brick  Layer 

Business  Machine  Serviceman 

Carpenter 

Cook-Chef 

Auto  Mechanic 

TV  & Radio  Serviceman 

Barber 

Bank  Clerk  & Related 
Beautician 


Percentage  of  Guidance  Counselors 
Seeing  Job  Applicants  : 


In  Short 

In 

In  Over 

No 

Supply 

Balance 

Supply 

Opinion 

67.0 

17.0 

2.1 

13.8 

64.9 

6 . 4 

0.0 

28.7 

64.9 

10.6 

4.3 

20.2 

61.7 

9.6 

2.1 

26.6 

59.6 

6.4 

0.0 

34.0 

58.5 

8.5 

. 5.3 

27.6 

57.4 

14.9 

1.1 

26.6 

57.4 

23.4 

1.1 

18.1 

53.2 

20.2 

3.2  ■ 

23.4 

47.9 

38.3 

6.4 

7.5 

41.5 

28.7 

7.5 

22.4 

39.4 

29.8 

6.4 

24.4 

36.2 

9.6 

0.0 

54.3 

34.0 

52.1 

6.4 

7.5 

29.8 

33.0 

9.6 

27.6 

22.3 

50.0 

12.8 

14.9 

4.2 

0.0 

0.0 

95.8 

81.9 

5.3 

4.3 

8.5 

76..  6 

10.6 

5.3 

7.5 

71.3 

13.8 

2.1 

12.8 

66.0 

21.3 

4.3 

8.5 

63.8 

18.1 

4.3 

13.8 

60 . 6 

27.7 

1.1 

10.6 

58.5 

16.0 

0.0 

25.6 

55.3 

29.8 

5.3 

9.6 

54.3 

27.6 

2.1 

16.0 

54.2 

28.7 

7.5 

9.6 

46.8 

37.2 

4.3 

11.7 

17.0 

59.6 

7.5 

15.9 

13.8 

58.5 

6.4 

21.3 

12.8 

5l.l 

21.1 

15.0 

Table  12  (cont.) 


Percentage  of  Guidance  Counselors 
Seeing  Job  Applicants: 


In  Short 

In 

In  Over 

No 

Occupation 

Supply 

Balance 

Supply 

Opinion 

Service  (cont.) 

Tellers 

10.6 

59.6 

5.3 

24.4 

Lab  Technicians 

2.1 

0.0 

0.0 

97.9 

Quality  Control 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

Painter 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

Paper  Hanger 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

. 98.9 

Plasterer 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

Tool  Si  Die  Maker 

1.1 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

Agriculture  Teacher 

0.0 

1.1 

0.0 

98.9 

Table  13 


Central  Kentucky  SCT  Employment  Opportunity  Profile 
As  Reported  By  Employers,  Students,  and  Counselors 


Occupation 


Skilled 

Machine  Operator 

Utility  Lineman 

Maintenance  Man 

Offset  Press  Operator 

Carpenter 

Machinest 

Cook-Chef 

Drill  Press  Operator 
Meat  Cutter 
Machine  Repairman 
Operating  Engineer 
Tool  and  Mold  Maker 
Auto  Mechanic 
Inspector 
Assembly  Adjuster 
Tool  & Die  Maker 
Clay  Finishing 
Welder 

Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Salesman 

Beautician 

Electrician 

Waiter-Waitress 

Barber 

Radio-TV  Serviceman 
Farm  Machine  Serviceman 
Brick  Layer 
Plumber 

Business  Machine  Serviceman 
Air  Conditioning  Serviceman 


Need/Opportunity  Profile 


Students 


Counselors 

o 

0 

o 

o 


Employers 

a 

a 

a 

a 


Vocational  General 


0 

o 

0 

© 


o 

0 

€> 

0 


A 

e 

A 

o 

o 

© 

o 

o 

A 

o 

e 

o 

© 

© 

© 

D 

D 

A 

C 

D 

B 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 


b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

d 


d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 


B 

o 

B 

o 

o 

0 

© 

e 

A 

© 

© 

e 

© 

© 

© 

A 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

D 


B 

© 

B 

o 

o 

o 

© 

Q 

A 

o 

e 

o 

© 

© 

© 

A 

A 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

B 

B 

C 

D 


Clerical 

Switchboard  Operator 
Secretary-Steno 


0 ' . a 0 ® 

B a A A 
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Table  13  (cont.) 


Occupation 


Clerical  (cont.) 

Office  Machine  Operator 

Accounting  Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Key  Punch  Operator 

Clerk 

General  Clerk 
Dispatch  Clerk 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator 

Bank  Teller 

Typist 

Computer  Operator 


Need/Opportunity  Profile 


Students 


Counselors  Employers  Vocational  General 


A 

o 


a 

b 


B 

o 


B 

o 


D 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

D 

B 

A 


c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

d 

d 


A 

o 

o 

o 

o 


B 

o 

e 

o 

o 


e 

B 

A 

C 


e 

B 

B 

C 


Technician 

Draftsman  o 

Registered  Nurse  A 

Industrial  Technician  ® 

Practical  Nurse  A 

Engineering  Technician  ® 

Medical  Technician 

Junior  Accountant  A 

Mechanical  Technician  A 

Laboratory  Technician 
Electronics  -Technician  A 

Agricultural  Technician  B 

Farm  Manager  C 

Chemical  Technician  A 

Computer  Programmer  A 

Control  Technician  B 


a 0 0 

b A A 
b e o 
b B B 
b o o 


c 

c 

c 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 


C 

B 

C 

B 

B 

C 

D 

D 

0 


C 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

D 

D 

D 


Profile  Index  Key 
Employers ; 

a - More  than  200  openings  anticipated  by  1970 
b - Between  100  and  200  openings  anticipated  by  1970 
c - Between  50  and  100  openings  anticipated  by  1970 
d - Less  than  50  openings  anticipated  by  1970 — only  occupations 
named  by  students  were  listed  in  this  category.  See 
Appendix  C of  main  report  for  full  listing  of  occupations. 

- - No  data  reported  on  this  occupation . 
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Table  13  (cont.) 


Students  & Counselors: 

A “•  50%  or  more  checked  as  good  employment  opportunity 
B •“  More  than  33%  but  less  than  50% 

C - More  than  25%  but  less  than  33% 

D - More  than  5%  but  less  than  25% 

I o - Less  than  5%  or  none  checked  as  good  employment  opportunity^ 

t 

{ 

.1  

Source:  Employer  Respondent  Data  from  Appendix  C,  "Training  Needs 

in  Central  Kentucky",  Spindletop  Research. 

: Student  Perceptions  from  survey  data. 


r 
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Those  engaged  in  guidance  were  also  asked  to  review  the  list  of 
vocational  courses  currently  being  offered  in  Central  Kentucky 
and  to  indicate  which  they  felt  should  be  made  more  available, 
less  available,  kept  the  same,  or  dropped.  The  responses  to  this 
question  are  summarized  in  Table  14. 

In  keeping  with  their  general  optimism  with  respect  to  SCT  occu- 
pations, from  one-half  to  tv/o-thirds  of  the  guidance  counselors 
felt  that  14  of  the  20  current  vocational  courses  listed  should 
be  made  more  available.  Very  few  felt  any  of  the  courses  should 
be  dropped  or  made  less  available. 

The  lack  of  occupational  information  mentioned  earlier  appears 
again  here.  For  example,  46  percent  of  the  respondents  had  no 
opinion  on  whether  the  photolithographer  course  needed  to  be  made 
'more  or  less  available.  About  one-fourth  were  uncertain  about 
industrial  electricity,  tool  design,  sheet  metal,  and  industrial 
machine  repair  courses. 
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The  purposes  of  this  study  were:  (1)  to  identify  and  enumerate  science  and  engineering  personnel  employed  by 
industry,  (2)  to  make  a job  analysis  of  the  work  of  technicians,  and  (3)  to  determine  the  role  of  junior 
colleges  in  training  technicians.  A "Company  Questionnaire"  and  a "Technician  Questionnaire"  collected  data 

from  207  firms  v;hich  employed  3,167  technicians  and  10,346  professionals.  Job  titles  were  identified  for  88 
lobs  in  19  occupational  areas:  aeronautical,  ceramic,  civil,  design,  electrical,  electromechanical, 
industrial,  mechanical,  metallurgy,  mining,  nuclear,  plastics,  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  mathematics, 
meteorology,  biological  science,  and  food  chemistry.  Electronics  and  drawing  technicians  were  omitted 
because  programs  jexisted  in  these  areas^  Employer*s  projections  indicated  a need  for  an  additional  2.294 
technicians  in  1963  and  2.382  for  1965.  Major  sources  of  technicians  were  (l)  upgraded  employees,  (2)  nev^  but 
experienced  employees,  (3;  new  employees  with  junior  college  background,  and  (4)  professional  employees. 
Preferred  sources  coincided  with  these  employee  sources.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  technicians  had 
completed  2 years  of  college  and  were  continuing  to  attend  courses.  Over  80  percent  of  the  companies 
reimbursed  employees  for  advanced  course  work.  Statistical  data  are  given  for:  (1)  technician  employment,  (7) 
women  technicians,  (3)  ratio  of  technicians  to  professional  and  to  total  employees,  (4)  distribution  of 
technicians  by  college  district  and  occupational  family,  and  (5)  sources  and  training  of  technicians. 

Data  are  also  given  on  mathematical  competencies  by  occupational  family.  (EM) 
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FOREWORD 


Rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  technicians  needed  by  California  industry 
has  become  an  increasingly  important  and  complex  phenomenon  in  the 
state  during  the  past  two  decades.  Training  competent  technicians  has 
become  equally  important  and  complex. 

In  order  to  provide  educational  programs  for  technicians,  the  junior  col- 
eges  of  the  state  have  developed  and  currently  offer  a variety  of  techni- 
cal education  courses.  The  California  State  Department  of  Education 
participates  in  these  programs  by  assisting  wherever  and  whenever  pos- 
sible in  the  further  development  of  worthwhile  technical  curriculums. 

D IS  hoped  that  this  survey  of  science  and  engineering  technicians  will 
be  of  value  in  encouraging  the  continuing  development  of  occupation- 
centered  curriculums,  thus  contributing  to  the  enrichmentof  one  of  Cali- 
ornia  s primary  sources  of  competent  and  well-trained  technical  workers. 
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Three  colleges--College  of  San  Mateo,  Foothill  College,  and  San  Jose 
City  College- -participated  in  a study  of  science  and  engineering  techni- 
cians in  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  Counties  in  order  to  determine  the 
industrial  role  of  those  technicians  and  the  part  of  junior  colleges  in  train- 
ing them.  This  report  represents  the  findings  of  that  study. 


The  study  and  continuing  phases  of  the  tri-college  project  are  under  the 
following  members  of  an  executive  committee: 


Joseph  C.  Bellenger,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  San 
Jose  Unified  School  District 

P.  M.  Bliss,  Dean  of  Instruction 
San  Jose  City  College 


Nathan  H.  Boortz,  Director  of 
Technical  Education,  Foothill 
College 

Jacob  H.  Wiens,  Coordinator, 
Technician  Program  Develop- 
ment, College  of  San  Mateo 


Members  of  this  committee  were  responsible  for  the  conception,  assis- 
tance, and  policy  decisions  of  the  study. 

In  order  to  study  intensively  the  employment  and  education  of  science  and 
engineering  technicians  on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula,  the  three  col- 
leges applied  jointly  for  and  received  a study  grant  through  Title  VIII  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The  study,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  grant,  is  consistent  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
California  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 


RICHARD  M.  CLOWES  WESLEY  P.  SMITH 

Chief,  Division  of  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

Instruction 

ERNEST  G.  KRAMER 
Chief,  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Education 


INTRODUCTION 


California  junior  colleges  are  faced  with  an  ever-increasing  challenge  to 
keep  abreast  of  industry's  demands  for  well-trained  and  competent  tech- 
nicians. This  need  has  increased  at  a phenomenal  rate  in  recent  years 
because  of  California's  growing  industrial  community  and  advancements 
in  technologies. 

The  project  to  identify  the  industrial  role  of  science  and  engineering  tech- 
nicians and  determine  training  needs  appropriate  for  junior  college  par- 
ticipation was  conducted  as  a large  and  well-coordinated  effort  by  many 
groups  and  individuals.  Hundreds  of  man  hours  were  expended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  207  companies  and  members  of  the  advisory  committee  par- 
ticipating in  interviews  and  questionnaire  responses.  Data  gathered  by 
Robert  P.  Thompson,  survey  director,  was  compiled  through  the  techni- 
cal assistance  of  Dr.  Melvin  Barlow,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  Dr.  William  Schill,  Research  Consultant  for  Technical 
Education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Western  Data  Processing  Center, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Additional  compilations  and  organization  of  the  report  were  made  by  the 
executive  committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  Instructional  Materials 
Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  California  State  Department 
of  Education. 


JOSEPH  C.  BELLENGER 
Director  of  Vocational  Education 
San  Jose  Unified  School  District 


P.  M.  BLISS 
Dean  of  Instruction 
San  Jose  City  College 


NATHAN  H.  BOORTZ 
Director  of  Technical  Education 
Foothill  College 


JACOB  H.  WIENS 
Coordinator 

Technician  Program  Development 
College  of  San  Mateo 
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SUMMARY 


The  technician  was  identified  in  the  study  by  definition,  not  by  job  title. 

(See  p.  11) 

The  number  of  science  and  engineering  technicians  in  the  survey  area 
increased  at  a rate  of  approximately  600  per  year  from  1958  through  1961. 
(See  p.  13) 

The  number  of  new  technicians  to  be  employed  was  estimated  to  increase 
at  a rate  of  approximately  1100  per  year  from  1963  through  1965.  (See 
p.  13) 

The  ratio  of  technicians  to  professionals  was  approximately  1 to  3 (3167 
technicians  to  10,346  professionals).  The  range  was  1 to  0.9  to  1 to  5.3. 
(See  p.  18) 

Very  few  women  were  employed  as  technicians;  few  companies  employed 
women  technicians.  (See  p.  16) 

Over  50  percent  of  the  companies  secured  technicians  by  upgrading  their 
own  personnel.  They  preferred  this  method.  The  only  other  major  source 
was  to  hire  experienced  technicians  from  other  fields.  (See  p.  47) 

The  availability  of  technicians  in  most  of  the  occupational  fields  studied 
was  inadequate.  (See  p.  15) 

Five- sixths  of  all  technicians  reported  in  the  study  could  be  classified  in 
one  of  the  seven  job  families:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer-Mathematics 
Electrical  Engineering,  Electromechanical,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and 
Physics.  (See  p.  24) 

Mathematics  needed  for  the  job  ranged  from  beginning  algebra  through 
applied  carcuTus . Forty- three  percent  of  the  technicians  required'  trigo- 
nometry, with  an  additional  twenty-three  percent  requiring  only  advanced 
algebra.  (See  p.  51) 


Within  each  job  family,  distinct  patterns  were  found  in  the  technician's 
use  of  equipment,  materials, and  concepts.  However,  there  were  job 
requirements  common  to  all  families.  (See  p.  38) 

Advancement  to  technician  status  required  at  least  two  post  high  school 
years  of  college  work  and  on-the-job  experience.  The  pattern  of  three 
years  of  full-time  employment,  including  a year  of  part-time  college 
preceded  classification  as  a technician  in  over  fifty  percent  of  the  cases 
surveyed.  (See  p.  51) 


CONCLUSIONS 


More  science  and  engineering  technicians  must  be  trained  in  the  near 
future  than  have  been  trained  in  the  immediate  past. 

Industry  has,  to  this  point,  assumed  primary  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing of  technicians. 

The  person  who  becomes  a technician  must  have  both  work  experience  and 
college  training. 

The  ratio  of  technicians  to  professionals  is  fairly  constant  throughout  indus- 
try in  this  area  at  approximately  1 to  3.  An  interesting  conclusion  may  be 
drawn:  Management  currently  prefers  a ratio  of  approximately  one  techni- 
cian to  three  professionals. 

The  vast  variety  of  tools,  knowledge,  skills,  and  concepts  that  composes 
the  total  range  of  technician  requirements  precludes  an  easy  solution  to 
organizing  formalized  training  programs.  There  may  be  some  core  courses 
applicable  to  all  technical  work- -certain  math  requirements,  for  example. 
There  may  be  other  courses  applicable  to  a number  of  technical  jobs  and, 
at  the  extreme,  some  courses  applicable  only  to  very  specific  jobs. 

Although  the  technicians  were  trained  by  a combination  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  college  courses,  the  junior  colleges  of  this  area  have  had  little 
part  in  providing  this  training.  However,  when  educational  requirements 
are  examined- -math,  science,  mechanical- -it  is  evident  that  junior  college 
curriculums  could  well  fit  this  need. 

Companies  indicated  an  increasing  preference  for  relying  on  junior  colleges 
for  technician  training. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Programs  and  courses  to  train  technicians  should  be  offered  by  the  junior 
colleges  as  a part  of  their  assigned  responsibility  in  California's  tripar^te 
system  of  higher  education. 

Each  college  should  consider  establishing  programs  to  train  technicians 
for  employment  in  the  electromechanical  and  mechanical  engineering 
fields,  and  each  college  should  consider  other  family  fields  in  which  pro- 
grams meeting  local  needs  should  be  established. 

The  junior  colleges  and  industry  should  participate  in  area  planning  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  and  programs  on  the  various 
college  campuses. 

Continued  liaison  should  be  effected  through  joint  college-industry  advisory 
committees  so  that  industry  can  become  better  '.nformed  on  the  potential 
for  technical  programs  in  the  junior  colleges. 

Working  with  industry,  each  college  should  identify  the  courses  it  can 
present  to  employed  persons  seeking  upgrading  to  technician  status. 


Colleges  should  explore  with  industry  the  feasibility  of  carrying  on  work 
experience  concurrently  with  full-  or  part-lime  junior  college  schooling. 

Colleges  should  recognize  that  financial  support  for  technician  training 
programs  is  available  through  federal  funding. 

Industry  and  the  schools  should  arrive  at  a more  precise  meaning  and 
usage  of  the  term  "technician." 
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THEI 

STUDY 

1 

SCOPE  OF  STUDY 


NEED 

The  tremendous  industrial  and  population  growth  and  technological  advance- 
ment on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula  prompted  personnel  at  the  College  of  San 
Mateo,  Foothill  College,  and  San  Jose  City  College  to  give  increasing  atten- 
tion to  technical  education  programs.  Manpower  needs  that  accompanied  this 
rapid  transition  have  impelled  many  groups  and  organizations  to  make  surveys 
in  a variety  of  vocational  fields;  technical  programs  in  these  fields  have  been 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  such  surveys.  However,  one  im- 
portant vocational  area  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  that  of  science 
and  engineering  technicians. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  determined  to  be  threefold: 

1.  To  identify  and  enumerate  science  and  engineering  personnel  employed 
by  industry  in  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties 

2.  To  make  a job  analysis  of  the  work  of  science  and  engineering  technicians 

3.  To  determine  the  role  of  the  junior  collegesTn  training  science  and  engi- 
neering technicians 


THE  PROJECT 

To  carry  out  the  above  purpose,  a three-phase  project  was  planned  by  the 

executive  committee: 

Phase  1 - Survey  industry  and  prepare  a report,  including  recommendations 
relating  to  training  programs  at  the  participating  junior  colleges. 

Phase  2 - Develop,  in  each  junior  college  as  appropriate,  curriculums,  courses 
instructional  materials,  and  facilities,  and  evaluate  results  with 
industries  served. 


Phase  3 - Continue  to  develop  curriculum  and  instructional  facilities  to  provide 
a steady  flow  of  persons  trained  to  fill  science  and  engineering  tech- 
nician entry  positions  in  industry. 

Phase  1 of  the  project  is  the  subject  of  this  report.  The  specific  objectives  of 

Phase  1 follow: 

e To  determine  the  kind  and  number  of  science  and  engineering  technicians 
currently  employed  in  industry  located  in  the  area  served  by  the  three 
junior  colleges. 

• To  determine  industry’s  present  source  of  these  personnel. 

• To  determine  how  presently  employed  technicians  were  trained. 

• To  determine  knowledge  and  skills  required  of  these  technicians. 

o To  determine  industry's  estimated  manpower  requirem.ents  for  these  tech- 
nicians in  1963  and  1965.' ' 


LIMITATIONS 

• The  study  was  limited  to  those  technicians  mutually  agreed  by  the  survey 
team  and  company  representatives  as  meeting  the  definition  for  technician 
as  shown  on  page  9 of  this  report. 

• A consideration  of  electronics  and  drafting  technicians  was  excluded. 
Educational  programs  for  these  two  occupations  are  already  developed. 

• The  study  area  was  limited  to  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  Counties. 

• Only  those  companies  that  employed  science  and  engineering  technicians 
or  persons  performing  the  duties  of  these  technicians  were  included  in 
the  study. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  STUDY 

SOURCES  OF  C.  .^PANY  SELECTION 

In  an  effort  to  conduct  a careful  and  thorough  study  of  science  and  engineering 
technicians  in  the  two  counties,  the  research  design  was  based  on  the  universe 
of  companies  that  engage  in  research,  research  and  development,  manufactur- 
ing, fabricating,  assemblying,  and/or  technical  servicing.  A list  of  these 
companies  was  developed  from  the  following  sources: 
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o 


Bay  Area  Register  of  Manufacturing 

Directories  prepared  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  each  of  the  cities 

Interviews  with  industrial  representatives  of  large,  medium,  and  small 
firms  within  the  two  counties 

International  Science  Foundation's  Directory  of  Bay  Area  Resources 
Telephone  directories  (yellow  pages) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SURVEY  QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  study  instruments  were  limited  to  two  questionnaires  (See  Appendix).  A 
variety  of  questionnaires  was  drafted  prior  to  the  final  selection  of  the  two 
used  in  the  survey,  and  procedures  for  a pilot  study  were  developed.  The  pilot 
study  was  conducted  to  provide  a basis  for  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  ques- 
tionnaires, methods  of  interviewing,  and  field  contact  plans.  More  than  a dozen 
firms  representing  five  different  types  of  industry  in  the  survey  area  partici 
pat’ed  in  the  pilot  study.  <9,  ' 

The  several  questionnaires  were  revised  and  condensed  into  two  questionnaires, 
the  Company  Questionnaire  and  the  Technician  Questionnaire,  operational  pro- 
cedures for  the  survey  were  refined,  and  criteria  were  established  for  tech- 
nician positions  as  a result  of  the  pilot  study. 

ADMINISTERING  QUESTIONNAIRES 

The  survey  director  conducted  personal  in-plant  interviews  with  management, 
scientists,  engineers,  first  line  supervisors,  and  technicians.  No  mail  inquir 
ies  were  made.  With  few  exceptions,  all  questionnaires  were  completed  during 
the  interview.  In  addition  to  the  questionnaire  data,  case  study  information 
was  collected  as  part  of  the  interviews.  This  uniformity  of  questionnaire  com- 
pletion, personal  inquiry,  recording  of  responses,  and  notation  of  significant 
information  contributed  to  data  reliability.  Returns  from  individuals  and  com- 
panies were  99  percent  complete. 

The  Company  Questionnaire  was  completed  by  management  staff  of  each  com- 
pany. When  the  form  was  completed  by  nontechnical  persons,  additional  infor- 
mation was  secured  from  technical  staff  members. 

The  Technician  Questionnaire  was  completed  by  the  technician  at  his  work  loca- 
tion except  in  the  case  where  the  work  location  was  within  a military  restricted 
area.  The  technician  was  requested  to  enter  his  job  title  in  the  space  provided 
at  the  top  of  the  form.  Under  the  section  headings  (i.  e.,  "A.  Working  with 
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Equipment")  the  technician  was  asked  to  write  in  the  "kinds"  of  equipment  with 
which  he  works.  The  same  pattern  of  write-ins  was  included  in  Sections  "B" 
through  "G".  In  Section  "H"  (mathematics)  the  technician  wrote  in  the  number 
corresponding  to  the  highest  level  of  mathematics  that  he  used  on  the  job. 

In  addition,  he  indicated  the  frequency  with  which  he  performed  each  task  that 
was  outlined  in  the  questionnaire.  The  technician  was  further  interviewed  to 
determine  how  he  became  a technician.  These  data  are  presented  in  Chapter  5. 

IDENTIFYiNQ  JOB  CATEGORiES 

Numerous  categories  for  technician  jobs  were  determined  as  a result  of  the 
survey.  A discussion  of  the  evolution  of  those  categories  into  seven  job  fami- 
lies is  presented  in  the  introduction  to  Chapter  4. 


VALIDITY  OF  DATA 

The  sources  of  information  from  industry  were  identified  in  advance  as  man- 
agem.ent,  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  by  empirical  decision  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  structured  interview  and  the  questionnaires  devel- 
oped as  a result  of  the  pilot  study  insured  consistent  guidelines,  providing  a 
degree  of  objectivity  in  the  investigation.  Considered  delimitation  of  the  study 
contributed  in  large  part  to  the  validity  of  both  the  sources  of  information  and 
the  data  collected  during  the  survey.  The  selection  of  firms  to  be  surveyed 
within  the  industry  cross-section  provided  good  sample  selection  that  suggests 
a validity  as  good  as  many  surveys  taking  a much  broader  sampling.  Firms 
finally  selected  for  survey  participation  were  determined  in  advance  to  have 
employed  science  and  engineering  technicians. 

Job  descriptions  for  any  given  job  title  were  found  to  vary  widely  among  the 
firms  surveyed  and  specific  interviews  with  line  supervisors  and  department 
managers  indicated  wide  differences  of  employer  opinions.  Personal  inter- 
views with  technicians  within  several  firms  revealed,  however,  a high  fre- 
' quency  of  agreement  concerning  job  content,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

It  was  assumed,  therefore,  that  technicians'  responses  to  questions  about  what 
they  did  on  the  job  were  more  valid  than  the  responses  made  by  the  supervisor 
as  to  what  these  workers  must  know  and  do.  Further  validity  of  this  point  is 
provided  by  the  fact  that:  (1)  supervising  scientists  and  engineers  indicated 
that  they  could  not  give  a full  reporting  of  what  their  technicians  did  without 
the  aid  of  the  technician  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  job;  (2)  many  employers 
stated  that  any  attempt  to  write  job  descriptions  of  top  technician  positions 
depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  information  from  the  technicians  themselves. 


THE 

3 

TECHNICIAN 

^ IDENTIFICATION  OF  TECHNICIAN 


The  use  of  the  word  "technician"  as  a job  title  is  surrounded  by  considerable 
ambiguity  and  distortion.  In  research,  development,  manufacturing,  and  other 
fields  of  industry,  the  title  technician  is  used  to  identify  persons  working  in  a 
wide  variety  of  jobs.  The  varied  meanings  of  the  title  were  probably  a result 
of  rapid  industrial  growth  coupled  with  a coinciding  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advance  in  the  years  following  World  War  II. 

The  job  descriptions  presented  in  this  report  define  new  and  existing  positions 
that  are  in  transition.  The  titles  "Science  Technician"  and  "Engineering  Tech- 
nician" very  rarely  occur  in  industry.  However,  these  titles  have  been  adopted 
for  the  study  to  represent  those  technicians  who  work  with  scientists  or  engi- 
neers and  have  a background  and  high  level  of  competence  in  one  or  more  of 
the  science  or  engineering  fields. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  define  and  classify  the  technician’s  work  and 
his  place  in  industry.  The  following  statement  is  more  precise  than  most  in 
defining  the  job  and  skill  level  of  a science  and  engineering  technician: 

The  technician  is  a person  who  works  at  a job  which  requires 
applied  technical  knowledge  and  applied  technical  skill.  His 
work  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  engineer, 
but  usually  narrower  in  scope.  His  job  also  requires  some 
manipulative  skills- -those  necessary  to  handle  properly  the 
tools  and  instruments  to  perform  the  technical  tasks. 

In  his  special  field  he  has  considerable  technical  knowledge 
of  industrial  processes,  and  knows  how  to  apply  the  neces- 
sary principles  of  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics. 

In  general,  he  uses  instruments  in  contrast  with  tools.  His 
contribution  is  mainly  through  mental  effort  in  contrast  with 
muscular  exertion.* 


^Emerson,  Lynn  A. , Vocational-Technical  Education  for  American  Industry, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Circular  No.  530,  Washington,  D.C.,  1958. 
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SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  TEAM 


San  Francisco  Peninsula  industry  has  reached  its  highest  level  of  production 
and  creativity  through  teamwork  rather  than  individual  effort.  Two  basic  teams 
have  made  a major  contribution  to  this  development:  the  professional  team  and 
the  craftsman  team.  The  role  of  the  team  members  and  the  position  of  the  tech- 
nician in  relation  to  them  are  important  considerations  in  defining  job  require- 
ments of  the  science  and  engineering  technician. 

Scientists  and  engineers.  The  work  of  the  scientist  and  engineer  is  mostly 
mental  in  character.  He  studies  and  visualizes  how  new  knowledge  can  be  put 
into  practice.  The  majority  of  these  professionals  need  very  little  manual  skill 
with  tools  and  other  devices.  Among  the  many  activities  they  engage  in  are: 
the  design  of  tools,  the  planning  of  industrial  processes,  theoretical  research; 
research  and  development  for  methods,  systems,  or  hardware;  administration 
duties  in  research  or  production;  sales  planning  and  development;  customer 
engineering;  assuring  quality  production  of  prototypes  or  manufactured  products 
through  precision  testing  and  inspection;  and  long  range  planning  for  any  of  the 
above  operations. 

Science  and  en^gineering  technicians.  These  technicians  have  made  their  par- 
ticular cont'iTtution  as  members  of  the  professional  team.  They  engage  in 
work  that  requires  some  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  both  the  professional 
and  skilled  craftsman.  They  know  many  of  the  basic  scientific  theories  and 
^PPly  them  in  helping  the  scientists  and  engineers  to  solve  complex  problems. 
They  have  some  "know  why"  (theory)  and  some  "know-how"  (practice)  and 
serve  as  a vital  connecting  link  between  the  two  groups. 

In  his  unique  position  situated  between  the  professional  and  the  craftsman,  the 
technician  has  his  own  specialized  field  of  action.  Because  of  recent  devel- 
opment of  this  new  area  of  work,  there  is  no  standard  universally  accepted  by 
industry  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  qualifications  and  training 
required  on  the  job.  The  only  area  of  agreement  seems  to  be  the  fact  that 
most  science  and  engineering  technicians  have  training  equal  to  at  least  two 
years  of  college  in  science  and/or  engineering,  plus  two  years  work  experience. 

For  the  most  part,  this  lack  of  agreement  within  industry  is  due  to  the  great 
variety  of  specific  tasks,  further  complicated  by  the  diversity  of  classifications 
and  titles  by  which  this  technician  is  known. 

A discussion  of  job  families  presented  in  Chapter  4 shows  the  variety  of  activi- 
ties and  job  titles  among  several  of  88  titles.  It  is  suggested  that  the  training 
is  different  from  that  required  for  either  scientists  or  engineers.  If  not  differ- 
ent, it  is  most  certainly  less  than  the  training  required  of  the  professional 
in  industry. 


Skilled  craftsmen.  The  work  of  the  engineer  would  be  meaningless  without 
the  contribution  of  the  skilled  craftsman  who  carries  out  the  engineer’s  ideas 
and  converts  them  to  hardware.  A model  maker,  for  example,  fabricates  a 
model  or  prototype  from  a design  conceived  by  the  engineer,  and  detailed  by 
a draftsman  or  technician. 

The  craftsman  may  have  some  responsibilities  equal  to  those  of  the  engineer- 
ing technician  in  working  directly  with  a scientist  or  engineer,  and  although 
he  may  not  have  formal  training  beyond  high  school,  he  is  a person  of  superior 
hand  skill. 

Figure  1 shows  the  relationship  of  science  and  engineering  technicians  and 
members  of  the  craftsman  and  professional  teams. 

SKILLED 


SEMI-SKILLED  MACHINE  SKILLED  CRAFTSMAN*  TECH-  j 

WORKER  OPERATOR  NICIAN  i 


i SCI.  & j TECH-  ENGINEER  SCIENTIST 


'(APPLICATION  OF  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY) : ENGIN.  : NOLO- 

TECH.  ■ GIST 

Fig.,  1 Relation  of  Science  and  Engineering  Technician  to  members  of  the 
craftsman  and  professional  teams. 


TECHNICIAN  DEFINED 

With  this  background  for  consideration,  the  following  definition  for  the  science 
and  engineering  technician  was  developed  to  provide  the  guidelines  necessary 
for  the  study: 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING  TECHNICIANS  ARE  SEMI- 
PROFESSIONALS WHO  HAVE  FORMAL  TRAINING  BEYOND 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BUT  LESS  THAN  A BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 
IN  THEIR  FIELD  OF  EMPLOYMENT;  WHOSE  WORK  RE- 
QUIRES COMPETENCE  IN  ONE  OF  THE  FIELDS  OF  SCI- 
ENCE OR  ENGINEERING  AND  LIES  BETWEEN  THAT  OF 
THE  SKILLED  CRAFTSMAN  AND  THE  PROFESSIONAL. 
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TYPICAL  INDUSTRY  COMMENTS 


Although  most  companies  consider  the  technician  as  a member  of  the  profes- 
sional team,  his  work  function  is  situated  slightly  nearer  to  that  of  the  profes- 
sional than  the  craftsman.  Through  this  blending  of  ability,  experience,  and 
training  in  both  groups,  a new  vocational  area  of  associate  professional  or 
technologist  has  developed.  Difficulty  in  defining  this  vocational  area  can  be 
understood  when  it  is  seen  that  industry  itself  has  yet  to  identify  clearly  the 
technician’s  role. 

As  a part  of  the  general  discussion  that  accompanied  the  survey  interviews, 
industrial  managers  and  other  professionals  were  invited  to  make  comment  on 
the  role  of  the  technician  in  industry.  Several  direct  quotations  are  represen- 
tative of  many  significant  remarks  that  reflect  the  views  of  industry,  and  they 
are  presented  here. 

Research  and  development  laboratory  manager  of  a medium  size  produc- 
tion company: 

Our  engineering  technicians  are  known  by  several  titles  in  our 
labs  but  they  represent  what  we  affectionately  call  the  "monkey 
wrench"  scientist  members  of  our  R.  & D.  team.  We  couldn’t 
afford  to  run  a lab  if  the  professionals  were  required  to  do  this 
hardware  work,  yet  the  machine  shop  workers  could  not  meet 
the  need. 

Superintendent  of  a chemical  plant: 

I didn’t  know  anyone  had  stopped  to  identify  and  consider  the 
group  of  top  technicians  who  help  our  research  people  turn  a 
concept  into  a product  or  who  improve  existing  products  or 
help  maintain  quality.  We  have  used  many  university  drop- 
outs for  this  work,  but  if  the  supply  of  these  students  should 
cease,  I don’t  know  what  source  we  could  use. 

Vice-president  of  a communications  equipment  company: 

Until  industry  and  the  schools  become  sufficiently  concerned 
about  the  supply  of  these  men  and  women  (Science  and  Engi- 
neering Technicians]  , we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  grow- 
ing our  own.  Our  company  is  selecting  a small  percentage  of 
shop  men  for  outside  training  in  evening  college.  The  best  of 
these  are  promoted  to  the  research  and  development  labs.  Our 
efforts  would  be  more  effective,  if  we  could  utilize  a specific 
program  in  the  junior  college  or  university  extension  division. 
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President  of  a small  solid  state  physics  company: 

These  Science  and  Engineering  Technicians,  as  you  call  them, 
are  not  new  to  industry  but  they  have  created  a new  problem 
because  they  now  occur  in  large  enough  numbers  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a group  unto  themselves  and  yet  there  is  no  reliable 
source  of  supply. 

Division  chairman  of  a research  firm: 

For  years  we  have  successfully  trained  research-oriented 
production  workers  into  science  technicians.  This  can  be  a 
rather  long  and  costly  task  and  I don't  believe  that  privately 
we  should  be  expected  to  assume  the  full  burden  indefinitely. 


NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS 

Table  1 shows  the  number  of  technicians  employed  within  the  Junior  College 
Districts  of  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties. 


Table  1 

NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  EMPLOYED 


Year 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

1958 

312 

854 

199 

37 

1402 

1959 

395 

1301 

285 

62 

2043 

1960 

492 

1573 

396 

88 

2549 

1961 

576 

2091 

403 

97 

3167 

Table  2 indicates  the  anticipated  growth  of  technician  employment  in  the  survey 
area.  Projections  of  requirements  for  qualified  technicians  made  by  employers 


Table  2 

PROJECTED  NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 


Year 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

1963 

761 

3834 

669 

197 

5461 

1965 

999 

5629 

916 

299 

7843 
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of  the  207  firms  employing  science  and  engineering  technicians  were  an  addi- 
tional 2294  for  the  year  1963  and  2382  for  1965. 

A further  investigation  of  employment  of  technicians  in  the  area  is  shown  in 
Table  3,  Technicians  Employed,  1961,  as  Replacements,  in  New  Positions,  and 
in  Unfilled  Positions.  These  data  were  obtained  in  response  to  an  item  in  the 
Company  Questionnaire  requesting  employment  information  for  the  year  1961. 


Table  3 

TECHNICIANS  EMPLOYED,  1961 


Men 

Women 

Total 

As  Replacements 

San  Jose 

34 

4 

38 

Foothill 

59 

2 

61 

San  Mateo 

86 

1 

87 

West  Valley 

14 

0 

14 

Total 

193 

7 

200 

In  New  Positions 

San  Jose 

27 

0 

27 

Foothill 

125 

2 

127 

San  Mateo 

54 

3 

57 

West  Valley 

6 

0 

6 

Total 

212 

5 

217 

Unfilled  Positions 

San  Jose 

10 

1 

11 

Foothill 

65 

0 

65 

San  Mateo 

24 

1 

25 

West  Valley 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

101 

2 

103 

GRAND  TOTAL 

506 

14 

520 

The  figures  in  this  table  reflect  employment  needs  in  the  various  college  areas. 
In  the  San  Jose  area,  for  example,  38  men  and  women  were  hired  during  the 
year  1961  as  replacements,  27  were  hired  in  new  positions,  and  there  were 
11  positions  left  unfilled.  In  addition,  the  figures  support  the  conclusion  drawn 
previously  that  the  demand  for  technicians  during  1961  does  not  reflect  any 
major  change  in  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  professionals  as  shown  in  Tables 
8 through  15  that  follow.  The  total  number  of  technicians  hired  in  new  posi- 
tions during  that  year  was  217,  reflecting  a growth  rate  of  approximately  7 
percent  per  year. 


AVAILABILITY  OF  TECHNICIANS 


In  appraising  the  current  availability  of  technicians  in  37  major  vocational  fields, 
shown  in  Table  4,  only  two  fields  (chemistry  and  design)  were  assessed  by  indus- 
try as  having  many  technicians  available.  Ten  of  the  37  vocational  fields  were 


Table  4 

INDUSTRY'S  APPRAISAL  OF  CURRENT  AVAILABILITY  OF 
QUALIFIED  TECHNICIANS  IN  37  OCCUPATIONAL  FIELDS 


Many 


Adequate 


Few 


Occupational  Fields 


Aeronautical 

Agriculture 

Animal  Sciences 

Atomic  Energy 

Bacteriology 

Biochemistry 

Biophysics 

Ceramics 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Design 

Engineering  Economics 
Electromechanical  Engineering 
Experimental  Psychology 
Flight  Test  Engineering 
Geology 

Graphic  Science 

Industrial  Engineering 

Instrumentation 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Meteorology 

Microbiology 

Nursing 

Oceanography 

Optics 

Pharmacy 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Sciences 

Plastics 

Programming 

Psychiatry 

Rocketry 

Sanitation 

Test  Engineering 
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appraised  as  having  an  adequate  number  of  technicians  available,  and  the  major 
ity  of  25  were  determined  to  have  few.  Such  data  give  an  indication  of  the  short 
age  of  science  and  engineering  technicians  in  the  survey  area  as  estimated  by 
company  representatives. 

A chi-square  analysis  showed  that  company  size  in  the  survey  area  was  not 
related  to  technician  availability.-!' 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

A small  number  of  women  are  employed  as  engineering  and  science  technicians 
by  the  207  companies,  as  shown  in  Tables  5 and  6.  In  each  company  surveyed 
there  was  a high  correlation  between  the  number  of  women  professionals  and 


Table  5 

NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  TECHNICIANS  EMPLOYED  (New  Hires) 


1958 

1959 

I960 

1961 

1963-- 

1965-- 

San  Mateo 

9 

13 

10 

10 

13 

14 

Santa  Clara 

24 

29 

35 

38 

157 

126 

TOTAL 

33 

42 

45 

48 

170 

140 

Table  6 

NUMBER  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  WOMEN  TECHNICIANS 


1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1963-- 

1965-- 

San  Mateo 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Santa  Clara 

11 

15 

15 

14 

28 

27 

TOTAL 

16 

20 

21 

19 

34 

32 

'!'Chi-square  is  the  measure  of  data  in  terms  of  the  normal  U.S.  population 
distribution  as  interpreted  from  the  Population  Statistics  Table  of  Significance. 
In  comparing  the  companies  below  the  mean  number  of  employees  with  those 
above  the  mean  (in  their  responses  concerning  the  availability  of  technicians), 
the  chi-square  was  found  to  be  3.98  (with  two  degrees  of  freedom)  for  males 
and  1.09  for  females.  Any  chi-square  below  8.0  was  not  considered  signifi- 
cant for  this  study. 


^'^'Estim  ated. 


the  number  of  women  employed  as  technicians.  Where  women  are  employed 
as  professionals  they  are  also  working  as  technicians.  No  women  were  found 
to  be  employed  as  top  level  technicians  in  industries  where  there  were  no  pro- 
fessional women.  This  pattern  is  contrary  to  other  levels  of  work  where,  for 
example,  among  production  workers  there  are  a large  number  of  women  em- 
ployed with  few  or  none  at  the  pj'ofessional  level. 

The  1963  and  1965  figures  represent  additions  to  staff  as  projected  by  industry. 

Reasons  given  by  employers  for  not  employing  women  as  science  or  engineer- 
ing technicians  are  ranked  as  follows: 

1.  Restrictions  of  hours  and  working  conditions  as  set  forth  by  Title  8 of  the 
California  Administrative  Code,  Industrial  Relations,  11345,  Order  Num- 
ber 4-5,  Employment  of  Women  and  Minors. 

2.  Relatively  limited  work  expectancy  of  women  employees  as  characterized 
by  the  employers'  experience  with  female  clerical  workers. 

3.  Small  number  of  women  trained  in  specialized  fields. 

4.  Working  conditions  unsatisfactory  for  women,  including  irregular  hours, 
remote  locations  of  work,  occasional  temperature  extremes,  as  well  as 
air  pollution. 


TECHNICIAN  AND  PROFESSIONAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Table  7 shows  a further  breakdown  of  technician  and  professional  classifica- 
tions. Survey  data  have  been  tabulated  by  college  district  and  by  the  following 
19  occupational  fields  found  to  be  dominant  in  the  survey  area: 


Aeronautical 

Ceramic 

Civil 

Design 

Electrical 

Electromechanical 


Industrial 

Mechanical 

Metallurgy 

Mining 

Nuclear 

Plastics 

Chemistry 


Geology 
Physics 
Mathematics 
Meteorology 
Biological  Science 
Food  Chemistry 


The  table  may  be  read  as  follows:  On  the  Technicians  side,  the  third  column 
shows  data  for  the  College  of  San  Mateo  district,  and  the  first  line  shows  the 
number  of  technicians  employed  in  the  aeronautical  field- -there  were  zero 
technicians  employed  in  aeronautics  in  the  San  Mateo  district.  On  the  Profes- 
sionals side,  column  3,  line  1,  there  were  128  professionals  employed  in  aero- 
nautics in  the  College  of  San  Mateo  district  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
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Table  7 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS 
AND  PROFESSIONALS  BY  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
AND  OCCUPATIONAL  FIELD 


TECHNICIANS  PROFESSIONALS 


Occupational 

Field 

Foothill 

San 

Jose 

San 

Maten 

West 

Valley 

1 

I 

1 

TOTAL 

1 

Foothill 

San 

Jose 

San 

Mateo 

West 

Valiev 

TOTAL 

Aeronautical 

67 

0 

0 

0 

67 

131 

1 

128 

1 

261 

Ceramic 

15 

0 

1 

0 

16 

39 

1 

13 

0 

53 

Civil 

42 

85 

7 

3 

137 

107 

76 

25 

9 

217 

Design 

49 

3 

3 

2 

57 

370 

6 

69 

16 

461 

Electrical 

129 

26 

54 

19 

228 

1159 

260 

178 

62 

1659 

E lec  trom  ec  hanic  al 

537 

50 

205 

13 

805 

843 

50 

651 

33 

1574 

Industrial 

118 

4 

36 

3 

.161 

389 

50 

133 

38 

610 

Mechanical 

424 

68 

143 

34 

669 

1740 

394 

399 

40 

2573 

Metallurgy 

57 

36 

6 

0 

99 

311 

36 

54 

5* 

406 

Mining 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

8 

1 

65 

Nuclear 

13 

26 

0 

0 

39 

50 

54 

6 

0 

no 

Plastics 

33 

5 

8 

0 

46 

82 

0 

21 

2 

105 

Chemistry 

175 

40 

85 

16 

316 

396 

76 

198 

30 

700 

Geology 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

31 

3 

16 

1 

51 

Physics 

270 

29 

6 

6 

311 

532 

78 

61 

10 

681 

Mathematics 

101 

3 

8 

0 

112 

326 

31 

60 

5 

422 

Meteorology 

17 

0 

0 

0 

17 

127 

1 

24 

1 

153 

Biology 

29 

11 

7 

1 

48 

114 

81 

13 

1 

209 

Food  Chemistry 

4 

17- 

7 

0 

28 

4 

23 

6 

0 

33 

TOTAL 

2091 

403 

576 

97 

3167 

6807 

1221 

2063 

255 

10346 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 


The  tables  on  the  following  pages  show  the  number  of  technicians  employed  and 
the  ratio  of  technicians  to  professionals  and  total  employees  of  the  207  firms 
surveyed.  The  data  are  classified  by  size  of  firm  and  by  college  area  in  o>^der 
to  make  the  information  more  useful  for  personnel  at  each  junior  college. 

It  is  significant  that  a ratio  of  one  technician  to  each  3.2  professionals  was 
tabulated  from  the  survey  data.  This  ratio  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  various 
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estimates  common  in  current  literature,  which  run  as  high  as  10  technicians 
to  each  one  professional.  If  a greater  number  of  technicians  had  been  available 
to  the  firms  surveyed,  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  professionals  might  have  been 
higher.  However,  it  can  be  noted  from  the  data  presented  in  Table  3,  Techni- 
cians Employed  as  Replacements,  in  New  Positions,  and  Unfilled  Positions, 
1961,  that  the  demand  for  technicians  by  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  County 
industry  for  that  year  was  not  indicative  of  any  major  change  in  the  ratio  as  it 
now  exists. 


Table  8 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 

RATIO 

NO. 

AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  ||  ijlj  [1 

km 

30.7 

97,214 

3,167 

mm  ’ ’ 

10,346 

SURVEY  AREA  GRAND  TOTAL 


Table  9 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


Firms  with  0-49  Employees  (63  Firms  Reporting) 


RUTIO  NO. 


fffi 

7.5 

1,024 

km 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

ffi 

3.8 

117 

8.7 

331 

i 

11.5 

275 

1 

136 

i 

1 

31 

it 

1 

38 

1 

24 

2.5 

343 

ii 

1.5 

43 

lii 

2.1 

81 

iil 

3 

74 

Foothill  San  lose 


San  Mateo 


West  Valley 


LEGEND 


fjlljl  TOTAL 
I InlMl  EMPLOYEES 


TECHNICIAN 


PROFESSIONAL 
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Table  10 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


Firms  with  50-99  Employees  (34  Firms  Reporting) 


i 

iilll 


1 

61 

5 

308 

Footliill 


I 

ill 


1 1 

17 

1 2.8 

48 

San  lose 


San  Mateo 


RATIO 

po. 

RATI() 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

fjfl 

21.3 

1,299 

80 

241 

fiA 

25 

426 

i 

17 

663 

MU 

MM 

MM 

1' 

39 

r 

89 

West  Valley 


Table  11 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Firms  with  100-249  Employees  (21  Firms  Reporting) 


RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

ffi 

12.8 

3.027 

26.5 

821 

i 

26.3 

3,310 

i 

50.3 

1.206 

1 

237 

1 

31 

i 

126 

1 

24 

III 

2.2 

520 

1 

9 

28 

ill 

I» 

297 

III 

2.6 

62 

Foothill  San  lose  San  Mateo  West  Valley 


LEGEND 


flljl  TOTAL 
I )HlMl  EMPLOYEES 


Otechnician 


ipROFESSIONAL 
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Table  12 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Firms  with  250-500  Employees  (31  Firms  Reporting) 


RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

i 

27.1 

2,080 

i 

42 

2,607 

fi 

i5.8 

4,983 

i 

95 

664 

Footliill 


San  lose  San  Mateo  West  Valley 


Table  13 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


Firms  with  Over  500  Employees  (28  Firms  Reporting) 


RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

RATIO  NO. 

i 

22.2 

35,097 

i 

39.5 

10028 

85.8 

27,391 

i 

250 

750 

i 

1 

1,581 

i 

1’ 

274 

1 

1' 

319 

ft 

1 

3 

imu 

3.4 

5,380 

iilli 

1 3.6 

998 

0 0 0 0 

r 

1,298 

ifi 

5.3 

16 

Foothill  San  lose  San  Mateo  West  Valley 


LEGEND 


flfl  TOTAL 
UHl/lll  EMPLOYEES 


TECHNICIAN 


PROFESSIONAL 


Table  14 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 

DISTRICT  TOTALS 


RilTIO 

NO. 

Afl 

20.3 

42^15 

im 

RATIO 

NO. 

36.6 

14,634 

hm 

RATIO  NO. 

Qfi 

83.3 

36,447 

RATIO 

NO. 

flfi 

36.7 

3,558 

MM 

1 

1 

2,091 

1 

403 

i 

1 

576 

3.3 

6,807 

iill 

3 

1,221 

llllljl 

3.5 

2,063 

Footliiil 


San  Jose 


San  Mateo 


i 

1 

97 

IHi 

2.6 

255 

West  Valley 


LEGEND 


nfl  TOTAL 
IMlMl  EMPLOYEES 


Utechnician 


i PROFESSIONAL 


Table  15 

RATIO  OF  TECHNICIANS  TO  PROFESSIONALS 
AND  TO  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 


SURVEY  AREA  TOTALS  BY  COMPANY  SIZE 


RATIO 

NO. 

MHO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

RATIO 

NO. 

i 

7.6 

1,747 

i 

21.9 

2,823 

i 

20.1 

8,364 

i 

46.6 

10,400 

lollfll 

3f1 

74,074 

R 

1 

229 

i 

1 

120 

1 

1 

418 

1 

223 

i 

1 

2,!  77 

Hi 

2.3 

541 

liii 

3.7 

454 

lit 

2.1 

907 

liii 

3.3 

752 

liii 

3.5 

7,692 

0-4FI  LMPl.OYlJLb  50-99  bJMPLOY HES  100-249  EMP1.0YKES  250-500  EMPLOYEES  OVER  500  EMPLOYEES 


LEGEND 


W TOTAL 
fllEMPLOYEES 


'TECHNICIAN 


PROFESSIONAL 
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THE 

TECHNICIANS 1 

■ 

JCB 

In  order  to  clarify  the  jobs  of  science  and  engineering  technicians,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  condense  the  overwhelming  number  of  job  titles  used  by  industry  for 
these  technicians.  Initially,  20  occupational  areas  were  selected  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  inclusion  in  the  Company  Questionnaire,  listed  under  the 
following  headings:  Engineering,  Physical  and  Earth  Sciences,  and  Biological 
Sciences  (See  Appendix).  It  became  apparent,  however,  following  the  survey, 
that  only  19  of  the  20  occupational  areas  were  valid  for  consideration.  One 
category,  that  of  animal  sciences,  received  no  responses  and  was  excluded. 

In  addition,  responses  from  representatives  of  industry  indicated  37  occupa- 
tional fields  in  existence  in  the  survey  area  (See  Table  4,  p.  15),  some  of 
which  were  included  in  the  original  list  of  20. 

Technician  Questionnaire  responses,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  a list  of  88 
job  titles  for  positions  that  fit  within  the  range  of  the  definition  for  science 
and  engineering  technicians  developed  by  the  survey  group.  These  job  titles 
were  found  to  be  consistent  with  the  37  occupational  fields  provided  by  the 
management  group,  but  a great  deal  of  duplication  of  job  titles  was  found  within 
each  occupational  area. 

In  order  to  make  the  data  useful  for  curriculum  development,  the  executive 
committee  selected  the  88  job  titles  resulting  from  responses  to  the  Technician 
Questionnaire  as  most  descriptive  of  the  actual  work  done  by  science  and  engi- 
neering technicians.  Within  these  88  job  titles,  a pattern  was  observed  that 
would  provide  useful  categories  for  developing  technical  education  curriculums. 
These  categories  have  been  identified  as  job  families,  and  information  gathered 
from  survey  responses  and  outside  sources,  including  job  titles,  nature  of 
work,  and  technician  distribution,  has  been  organized  into  seven  job  family 
groupings:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computer-Mathematics,  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Electromechanical,  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Physics. 

Following  the  job  family  section,  additional  data  have  been  included  that  repre- 
sent a summary  of  the  types  of  skill  activities  performed  by  science  and  engi- 
neering technicians.  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  30.  Many  common 
and  unique  skills  required  of  these  technicians  are  shown  that  offer  innumer- 
able implications  for  training. 
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In  addition,  information  was  obtained  regarding  the  tools  used  by  science  and 
engineering  technicians.  It  was  not  possible  to  categorize  this  material  into 
job  families,  but  it  has  been  included  in  the  Appendix  as  information. 

Much  of  the  information  included  in  the  section  on  the  seven  job  families  was 
substantiated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  publication.  Occupational  Out- 
look  Handbook,  1961  edition,  and  A Directory  of  Occupation-Centered  Curricu- 
lum s,  compiled  by  Joseph  M.  Jacobsen  and  published  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  1962. 

Distribution  of  technicians  in  the  seven  job  families  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 


NUMBER  OF 
TECHNICIANS 

Biology  Family 

100 

Chemistry  Family 

352 

Computer-Mathematics  Family 

no 

Electrical  Engineering  Family 

230 

Electromechanical  Family 

798 

Mechanical  Engineering  Family 

675 

Physics  Family 

306 

Other 

596 

TOTAL 

3167 

BIOLOGY  FAMILY 

JOB  TITLES 


Twelve  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  biology  family  were  identified 
by  the  survey.  They  are: 

Agriculture  Inspector 
Agriculture  Technician 
Biological  Research  Technician 
Biology  Technician 
Microbiology  Technician 
Inspection  Technician 

NATURE  OF  WORK 

Biological  sciences  are  concerned  with  the  world  of  living  things- -men  and 
microbes,  wild  and  domestic  animals,  plants  and  insects,  birds  and  fish. 
Biological  scientists  study  the  structure  of  living  organisms,  their  life  proc- 
esses, and  the  relation  between  these  organisms  and  their  environment. 


Laboratory  Associate 
Molecular  Biology  Technician 
Planner 

Research  Technician 
Soil  Technician 
Tissue  Technician 
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The  number  and  variety  of  plants  and  animals  are  so  vast  and  the  life  processes 
so  varied  that  biologists  must,  of  necessity,  become  specialists.  Biological 
scientists  may  be  classified  into  three  broad  groups  characterized  by  the  type 
of  organism  with  which  they  work:  Botanists,  Microbiologists,  and  Zoologists. 
Some  biological  scientists,  particularly  those  whose  work  cuts  across  more 
than  one  of  these  major  groupings,  may  call  themselves  simply  biologists. 

The  following  job  description  of  a microbiology  technician  gives  a sample  of 
the  types  of  duties  performed  by  one  of  the  various  technician  classifications 
in  the  biology  family: 

Microbiology  Technician.  The  technician  assists  in  setting  up  and  conduct- 
ing various  laboratory  tests  and  experiments  in  the  study  of  bacteria,  viruses, 
molds,  and  other  organisms  of  microscopic  and  sub-microscopic  size.  He 
works  under  the  supervision  of  a professional  biologist.  He  prepares  all 
phases  of  bacteriological  experiments,  records  data,  and  writes  reports 
based  on  the  data.  In  addition,  he  assists  in  programmed  research  in  cer- 
tified biology  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  professionals. 


Table  16 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

BIOLOGY  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

9 

Foothill 

80 

San  Jose 

10 

West  Valley 

1 

TOTAL 

100 

Table  17 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 

BIOLOGY  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

1 

5 

1 

7 

501  - 1,000 

1 

1 

1,001  - 2,000 

1 

1 

2 

2,001  - 5,000 

0 

5,001  - 20,000 

0 

20,001  - 25,000 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

2 

7 

1 

1 

11 

CHEMISTRY  FAMILY 


JOB  TITLES 


Fifteen  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  chemical  field  were  identified 
by  the  survey.  They  are: 


NATURE  OF  WORK 

Technicians  specializing  in  this  area  work  with  chemists  and  chemical  engi- 
neers in  the  development,  production,  sale,  and  utilization  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts and  equipment.  They  apply  their  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  other  physical 
sciences  and  of  apparatus  and  equipment  to  such  work  as  the  control  of  compli- 
cated chemical  processes  or  laboratory  research.  The  field  of  chemistry  is 
so  broad  that  chemical  technicians  often  become  specialists  in  the  problems 
of  a particular  industry  and  in  a particular  type  of  activity- -for  example,  quality 
control  or  research. 

Most  chemical  technicians  assist  chemists  and  other  scientists  or  engineers 
in  research  and  development,  testing,  or  other  laboratory  work.  Those  help- 
ing to  conduct  experiments  may  make  the  computations  and  tabulate  and  ana- 
lyze results.  In  testing  work,  technicians  make  chemical  tests  to  determine 
whether  particular  substances  are  present,  and,  if  so,  in  what  quantities. 

They  may,  for  example,  analyze  steel  for  carbon,  phosphorous,  and  sulphur 
content,  or  water  for  the  amount  of  silica,  iron,  and  calcium  present.  They 
also  perform  experiments  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  substances,  such 
as  the  viscosity  and  flash  point  of  oil.  The  work  of  technicians  employed  in 
research  or  testing  laboratories  often  requires  the  assembly  and  use  of  such 
apparatus  and  instruments  as  dilatometers,  interferometers,  analytical  bal- 
ances, and  centrifuges. 

The  following  job  description  of  an  assistant  chemist  gives  a sample  of  the 
duties  performed  by  one  of  the  various  technicians  in  the  chemistry  family; 

Assistant  Chemist.  Technicians  with  this  job  title  assist  chemists  in  inves- 
tigating and  altering  matter.  Their  job  functions  may  be  categorized  gen- 
erally as  assisting  in  the  following  areas:  fundamental  research,  the  search 


Assistant  Chemist 

Chemical  Analyst 

Chemical  Operations  Technician 

Chemomechanical  Technician 

Food  Chemist 

Food  Technician 

Food  Technologist 

Fuel  Laboratory  Technician 


Laboratory  Chemist 
Plastics  Technician 
Process  Operator 
Production  Control  Technician 
Propellants  Technician 
Science  Laboratory  Technician 
Senior  Chemical  Laboratory 
Technician 
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for  scientific  knowledge  of  the  inherent  properties  of  chemical  entities; 
applied  research  and  development,  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  to 
problems  involved  in  the  creation  of  a new  product  or  process  or  the  improve- 
ment of  an  existing  product  or  process;  analysis  and  testing;  and  supervision 
of  manufacturing  processes.  Chemists  are  classified  into  five  main  branches-- 
organic,  inorganic,  physical,  analytical,  or  biochemical-- and  the  largest  of 
these  branches  is  the  province  of  the  organic  chemist  with  fields  of  speciali- 
zation within  the  branch  ranging  from  paints  and  plastics  to  rubber  and  petro- 
leum. Assistant  chemists  assist  professionals  in  the  organic  branch  by 
investigating  the  composition  of  carbon  compounds  by  chemical  determination 
or  physical  measurement,  and  they  assist  in  the  altering  of  carbon  compounds 
to  build  up  new  products.  Other  job  functions  include  preparation  for  plating 
metal  with  brightening  solution  and  anodizing,  performing  the  operation  of 
pH  control,  preparing  and  controlling  environment  and  materials  for  plastic 
forming,  and  controlling  the  conditions  of  pressure,  temperature,  catalysis, 
and  flow  of  raw  petroleum  to  isolate  a variety  of  products. 


Table  18 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

CHEMISTRY  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

91 

Foothill 

173 

San  Jose 

68 

West  Valley 

20 

TOTAL 

352 

Table  19 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 

CHEMISTRY  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

13 

15 

9 

5 

42 

501  - 1,000 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

1,001  - 2,000 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2,001  - 5,000 

1 

2 

3 

5,001  - 10,000 

0 

10,001  - 15,000 

0 

15,001  - 20,000 

0 

20,001  - 25,000 

0 

TOTAL 

16 

21 

13  1 

6 

56 

JOB  TITLES 


COMPUTER-MATHEMATICS  FAMILY 


Twelve  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  field  of  computer- mathematics 
were  identified  by  the  survey.  They  are: 


Assistant  Programmer 
Computer-Mathematics  Technician 
Computer  Operator 
Computer  Technician 
Data  Processing  Technician 
Data  Reduction  Technician 


Digital  Devices  Technician 
Mathematics  Analyst 
Mathematics  Assistant 
Mathematics  Technician 
Measurement  Standards  Technician 
Program  Planner 


NATURE  OF  WORK 

Technicians  in  the  computer-mathematics  family  utilize  mathematical  knowl- 
edge and  modern  computing  equipment,  ranging  from  desk  calculators  to  com- 
plex electronic  computers,  to  obtain  numerical  answers  to  specific  problems. 
Mathematics  aids  or  assistants,  for  example,  assist  mathematicians,  engineers, 
and  scientists  by  doing  computations  involving  the  use  of  algebra,  logarithms, 
trigonometric  functions,  and  higher  mathematics.  Although  such  work  often 
requires  a very  high  level  of  mathematical  knowledge  and  skill,  many  positions 
in  this  field- -for  example,  those  of  programmer  and  coder  for  digital  cornputers-- 
do  not  require  the  advanced  training  and  inventiveness  needed  in  other  types  of 
mathematical  work.  Much  of  the  mathematical  work  connected  with  scientific 
research  and  development,  as  well  as  statistics  and  business,  is  of  this  type. 
Therefore,  certain  industrial  areas  in  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties 
require  competent  technicians  with  a wide  variety  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  computer-mathematics  family. 

The  following  job  description  of  a computer-mathematics  technician  gives  a 
sample  of  the  duties  performed  by  one  of  the  v'arious  technicians  in  the  computer- 
mathematics  family. 

Computer-Mathematics  Technician.  The  technician  tabulates,  computes, 
and  plots  science  and  engineering  data  by  means  of  prescribed  mathematical 
formulas  and  procedures.  Seven  job  duties  were  found  to  be  prevalent  in 
this  specific  job  area: 

1.  Plan  sequences  and  procedures  of  work  operations  in  order  to  solve 
assigned  problems 

2.  Receive,  make  readings  of,  and  record  on  data  and  work  sheets  engi* 
neering  data  from  test  and  research  laboratory  records,  including  data 
taken  from  films,  photographs,  oscillograms,  and  other  sources 
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3.  Perform  machine,  slide  rule,  and  mental  calculations  with  data,  follow- 
ing prescribed  forms,  procedures,  correction  factors,  mathematical 
formulas,  and  other  computing  aids 

4.  Plot  technical  data  as  directed,  selecting  scales  and  preparing  cross 
plots  as  required 

5.  Check  standard  mathematical  computations  made  by  others 

6.  Assist  in  programming  for  digital  and  analog  computers 

7.  Assemble  complex  reports  material  in  proper  sequence  for  a variety  of 
group  presentations 


Table  20 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
COMPUTER-MATHEMATICS  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

8 

Foothill 

98 

San  Jose 

4 

West  Valley 

0 

TOTAL 

no 

Table  21 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 

COMPUTER-MATHEMATICS  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

1 

5 

6 

501  - 1,000 

1 

1 

1,001  - 2,  000 

1 

1 

2 

2,001  - 5,000 

0 

5,001  - 20,000 

0 

20,001  - 25,000 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

2 

7 

1 

0 

10 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


JOB  TITLES 


Fourteen  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  electrical  engineering  field 
were  identified  by  the  survey.  They  are: 


NATURE  OF  WORK 

Electrical  engineering  has  been  among  the  most  rapidly  growing  branches  of 
the  profession  in  recent  years  and  is  currently  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
engineering.  Electrical  engineers  are  concerned  with  the  generating  of  elec- 
tricity and  its  transmission  and  use.  They  may  design,  develop,  and  super- 
vise the  manufacture  of  electrical  and  electronic  equipment- -including  electric 
motors  and  generators;  communications  equipment;  electronic  apparatus,  such 
as  television,  radar,  computers,  and  missile  guidance  systems;  and  electrical 
appliances  of  all  kinds.  They  may  also  participate  in  the  design  and  operation 
of  facilities  for  generating  and  distributing  electric  power.  The  major  areas 
of  work  in  this  branch  of  engineering  include  electronics,  electrical  machinery 
and  equipment  manufacturing,  telephone  and  telegraph,  pov/er,  illumination, 
and  transportation.  Electrical  engineers  usually  specialize  in  one  of  these 
broad  areas  of  work  or  even  in  a subdivision  of  some  one  area. 

Technicians  trained  in  the  electric  power  field  usually  work  in  one  of  two  major 
areas- -the  generation  and  distribution  of  electric  power  or  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  machinery  and  equipment.  They  may  also  work  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial electronics  (for  example,  in  connection  with  induction  or  dielectric  heat- 
ing, use  of  X rays,  diathermy,  and  ultrasonics)  and  in  such  a capacity  their 
job  functions  may  overlap  those  of  electronics  technicians.  In  companies  that 
manufacture  electrical  equipment,  technicians  in  the  family  of  electrical  engi- 
neering may  assist  professionals  in  designing  electric  motors,  generators, 
appliances,  and  other  products.  They  may  also  perform  experimental  labor- 
ratory  work  or  aid  in  solving  problems  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  many 
new  products. 

The  following  job  description  of  a research  technician  gives  a sample  of  the 
duties  performed  by  one  of  the  various  technicians  in  the  electrical  engineer- 
ing family: 


Assistant  Engineer 
Component  Technician 
Development  Engineer 
Electrical  Laboratory  Technician 
Engineering  Aid 
Engineering  Assistant 
Engineering  Technician 


Laboratory  Foreman 
Manufacturing  Technician 
Materials  and  Process  Analyst 
Production  Coordinator 
Quality  Control  Technician 
Research  Technician 
Transformer  Technician 
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Research  Technician.  The  technician  assists  in  conducting  assigned  scien- 
tific research  or  routine  tests  by  using  standard  or  tentative  methods,  and 
he  records  and  reports  test  data.  Details  of  an  assignment  are  planned  by 
the  technician,  following  instructions  or  given  criteria.  He  assists  electri- 
cal engineers  in  making  tests,  or  he  performs  routine  or  less  complicated 
tests  under  the  direction  of  an  engineer.  Included  in  such  tests  are  chemi- 
cal analysis,  investigation  of  elc  ^ricai  or  mechanical  components  of  circuits, 
determination  of  lead  capacity  of  structures  and  strength  of  materials,  and 
evaluation  of  new  parts,  designs,  and  processes.  In  addition,  the  research 
technician  participates  in  the  construction,  assembly,  and  disassembly  of 
test  set-ups,  prepares  and  maintains  records  of  tests,  organizes  test  data, 
makes  simple  engineering  calculations  under  direct  supervision,  and  pre- 
pares charts,  drawings,  graphs,  and  simple  reports. 


Table  22 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

53 

Foothill 

123 

San  Jose 

30 

West  Valley 

24 

TOTAL 

230 

Table  23 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

Sail  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

7 

21 

1 

7 

36 

501  - 1, 000 

2 

2 

1,001  - 2,000 

3 

2 

i 

a 

6 

2,001  - 5,000 

1 

1 

2 

5,001  - 10,000 

0 

10, 001  - 15, 000 

0 

15, 001  - 20, 000 

0 

20, 001  - 25, 000 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

10 

27 

3 

7 

47 

ELECTROMECHANICAL  FAMILY 


JOB  TITLES 


Sixteen  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  electromechanical  field  were 
identified  by  the  survey.  They  are: 


In  the  electromechanical  family,  the  technician  is  concerned  with  the  electri- 
cal, electronic,  or  feedback  equipment  that  forms  the  link  between  machines 
and  the  devices  that  control  them.  This  equipment  obtains  data,  such  as  tem- 
perature, from  the  machine  and  gives  the  data  to  units  such  as  computers, 
which  in  turn  control  the  activities  of  the  machine. 

The  duties  of  the  technician  in  the  electromechanical  family  may  include  a wide 
variety  of  tasks.  They  develop,  service,  and  test  such  intricate  electromechani- 
cal control  or  regulatory  units  as  gyroscopes,  accelerometers,  inertial  distance 
or  velocity  meters,  resistors,  transducers,  magnetic  heads,  amplifiers,  actua- 
tors, electronic  tubes,  and  capacitors.  In  addition,  they  test  instruments  such 
as  voltmeters,  oscilloscopes,  and  frequency  measuring  units;  they  produce 
or  install  devices  including  associated  electrical,  electronic,  and  mechanical 
components;  and  they  apply  their  advanced  technical  knowledge  to  plan  sequences 
of  operations  and  methods  required  to  layout,  fabricate,  assemble,  and  test 
electromechanical  equipment  and  products. 

The  following  job  description  of  an  electromechanical  technician  gives  a sample 
of  the  duties  performed  by  one  of  the  various  types  of  technicians  in  the  electro- 
mechanical family; 


Electromechanical  Technician.  Technicians  in  this  area  are  involved  in  the 
research,  design,  and  development  of  electrical  and  electronic  circuits  and 
mechanical  components.  In  addition,  they  develop  and  establish  testing  meth- 
ods and  procedures  and  test  and  modify  prototypes  of  electrical,  electronic, 
electromechanical,  and,  in  some  cases,  hydromechanical  devices  and  mecha- 
nisms. Electromechanical  technicians  are  engaged  in  the  following  laboratory 
activities:  determining  the  mechanical  practicability  of  proposed  circuitry; 


Apparatus  Technician 
Chief  Communications  Technician 
Components  Engineer 
Design  Technician 
Development  Engineer 
Development  Test  Technician 
Display  Technician 
Electromechanical  Technician 


Field  Engineer 
Liaison  Engineer 
Manufacturing'  Technician 
Planning  Technician 
Process  Technician 
Quality  Control  Analyst 
Research  Technician 
Systems  Research  Technician 


NATURE  OF  WORK 
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experimental  arranging  of  electronic  components;  working  with  high  vacuum 
systems;  assisting  in  planning  testing  procedures;  setting  up  and  running 
complex  mechanical  tests  of  completed  assemblies;  using  standard  and  spe- 
cialized test  instruments;  changing  values,  components,  and  systems  to 
obtain  desired  performance;  participating  in  the  construction  of  experimental 
models;  testing  and  evaluating  test  results;  and  making  modifications  to 
obtain  optimum  performance.  These  technicians  also  write  informal  sum- 
maries of  tests  and  include  suggestions  for  changes  in  design  and  construc- 
tion for  consideration  by  the  project  engineer. 


Table  24 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

204 

Foothill 

520 

San  Jose 

58 

West  Valley 

16 

TOTAL 

798 

Table  25 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 
ELECTROMECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

7 

19 

3 

•5 

34 

501  - 1,000 

1 

2 

3 

1,001  - 2,000 

5 

5 

2,001  - 5,000 

1 

1 

2 

5,001  - 10,000 

0 

10,001  - 15,000 

0 

15,001  - 20,000 

0 

20,  001  - 25, 000 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

13 

23 

4 

5 

45 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


JOB  TITLES 


Twenty-one  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
field  were  idenj;ified  by  the  survey.  They  are: 


NATURE  OF  WORK 

Mechanical  engineering  is  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. If  aeronautical  and  industrial  engineering,  offshoots  of  this  branch, 
were  included  in  it,  mechanical  engineering  would  represent  by  far  the  largest 
branch  of  the  profession.  Much  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  mechanical  engi- 
neers is  now  delegated  to  technicians  in  this  field. 

Mechanical  engineering  technicians  deal  primarily  with  machines,  power,  and 
heat.  They  help  develop  and  design  machines,  such  as  internal  combustion 
engines,  steam  turbines,  jet  engines,  and  nuclear  reactors,  which  produce 
power  from  fuels  and  other  sources.  They  assist  in  developing  a great  variety 
of  machines  and  devices  that  use  power--refrigerating  and  air-conditioning 
equipment,  elevators,  machine  tools,  printing  presses,  steel  rolling  mills, 
and  many  others.  Mechanical  engineering  technicians  assist  engineers  in 
supervising  the  installation,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  industrial  machin- 
ery. Because  virtually  all  industries  use  machines  and  require  power,  the 
work  of  these  technicians  underlies  all  kinds  of  industrial  operations. 

The  following  job  description  of  a mechanical  engineering  technician  gives  a 
sample  of  the  duties  performed  by  one  of  the  various  technicians  in  mechani- 
cal engineering: 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technician.  Under  the  direction  of  an  engineer, 
the  technician  performs  various  semi-professional  engineering  assignments, 
including  routine  calculations,  preliminary  data  reduction,  preparation  of 


Apparatus  Technician 
Associate  Laboratory  Engineer 
Assistant  Process  Engineer 
Component  Technician 
Development  Engineer 
Display  Devices  Technician 
Engineering  Technician 
Engineering  Test  Equipment 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technician 
Manufacturing  Technician 
Materials  and  Process  Analyst 
Production  Analyst 
Production  Engineer 
Quality  Control  Analyst 
Sample  Maker 
Standards  Laboratory  Test 


Technician 

Equipment  Technician 
Instrument  Technician 


Technician 
Technical  Assistant 
Vacuum  Technician 
Welding  Technician 
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graphs  and  charts,  schematics,  and  basic  engineering  drawings.  He  per- 
forms his  duties  in  a variety  of  areas: 

1.  Uses  prescribed  mathematics  formulas,  sets  up  suitable  computation 
procedures,  and  performs  calculations 

2.  Assists  in  liaison  capacity  in  the  areas  of  engineering,  design,  research 
and  development,  and  production 

3.  Assists  in  the  preparation  of  ail  but  the  most  complex  design  data  and 
computes  results  in  accordance  with  p'^escribed  formulas 

4.  Assists  and  advises  engineer  in  the  preparation  of  reports 

5.  Prepares  schematics  and  basic  engineering  drawings  to  be  used  by  the 
shop  in  conjunction  with  fabrication  or  modification 


Table  26 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

142 

Foothill 

411 

San  Jose 

79 

West  Valley 

43 

TOTAL 

675 

Table  27 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

21 

39 

4 

13 

77 

501  - 1,000 

2 

2 

4 

1,001  - 2,000 

4 

2 

1 

7 

2,001  - 5,000 

2 

2 

4 

5,001  - 10,000 

1 

1 

10,001  - 15,000 

n 

V-/ 

15,001  - 20,000 

0 

20, 001  - 25, 000 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

28 

46 

7 ■ 

13 

94 
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PHYSICS  FAMILY 


JOB  TITLES 


Fifteen  job  titles  for  technicians  working  in  the  field  of  physics  have  been  identi- 
fied by  the  survey.  They  are; 


Physics,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  scientific  professions,  is  concerned 
with  energy  in  all  its  forms,  with  the  structure  of  matter,  and  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  matter  and  energy.  Physicists  try  to  discover  the  fundamental 
laws  of  nature  and  to  understand  how  these  laws  may  be  put  to  use.  Much  of 
the  scientific  progress  in  the  past  several  decades  stems  from  discoveries 
made  in  such  critical  fields  as  nuclear  energy,  electronics,  radiation,  and 
solid  state. 

t 

The  following  job  description  of  a propulsion  systems  technician  gives  a sample 
of  the  duties  performed  by  one  of  the  various  technicians  in  the  physics  family: 

Propulsion  Systems  Technician.  The  technician  assists  the  physics  research 
engineer  in  the  design,  fabrication,  installation,  calibration,  modification, 
and  operation  of  new  and  existing  propulsion  systems.  He  also  gives  assist- 
ance in  using  the  instruments  designed  to  acquire  scientific  data  of  propulsion 
systems.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  engineer,  the  technician  performs 
complex  duties  or  assists  professionals  in  this  performance  by  receiving  direc- 
tions from  blueprints,  sketches,  and  written  or  verbal  instructions.  The  pro- 
pulsion systems  technician  directly  assists  engineers  in  the  design,  fabrication, 
assembly,  and  testing  of  prototype  systems  and  assemblies,  and  he  completely 
takes  care  of  trouble  shooting  of  systems  and  components.  In  addition,  he 
fabricates,  installs,  calibrates,  modifies,  and  maintains  electromagnetic, 
oscillographic,  hydraulic,  and  electric  strip  chart  recorders,  amplifiers, 
magnetic  tape  recorders,  and  related  electronic  equipment  used  to  acquire 
scientific  data.  Part  of  his  duties  include  maintaining,  repairing,  installing, 
and  performing  function  tests  on  electronic  systems  used  in  the  measurement 
of  various  parameters  pertinent  to  missile  testing.  Also  included  are  such 
tasks  as  calibrating,  testing,  and  rechecking  audio-oscillators,  oscilloscopes. 


Aerodynamics  Technician 
Atmospheric  Physics  Technician 
Component  Technician 
Development  Technician 
Irradiation  Technician 
Measurement  Standards  Technician 
Physics  Laboratory  Technician 


Physics  Technician 
Process  Instruments  Technician 
Propulsion  Systems  Technician 
Prototype  Technician 
Radiation  Monitor 
Research  Photographer 
Standards  Test  Technician 
Test  Engineer 


NATURE  OF  WORK 
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oscillographs,  counters,  and  voltmeters  to  detect,  diagnose,  and  correct 
instrument  malfunction;  disassembling,  cleaning,  and  adjusting  or  replac- 
ing defective  components  of  electronic  instrumentation;  and  working  with 
project,  test,  and  production  staff  in  establishing  the  functions  and  limits 
of  electronic  instruments  and  equipment. 


Table  28 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TECHNICIANS  BY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

PHYSICS  FAMILY 


College  District 

Number 

San  Mateo 

6 

Foothill 

260 

San  Jose 

34 

West  Valley 

6 

TOTAL 

306 

Table  29 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  SIZE  OF  COMPANIES  EMPLOYING  TECHNICIANS 

PHYSICS  FAMILY 


Company  Size 

San  Mateo 

Foothill 

San  Jose 

West  Valley 

Total 

500  or  less 

2 

19 

1 

2 

24 

501  - 1,000 

2 

f 

2 

1,001  - 2,000 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2,001  - 5,  000 

1 

1 

2 

5,001  - 10,  000 

0 

10,001  - 15,000 

0 

15,001  --20,000 

0 

20,001  - 25,000 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

4 

25 

3 

2 

34 
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JOB  ACTIVITIES  BY  FAMILY 


Technician  Questionnaire  responses  were  isolated  by  job  family.  The  data  are 
presented  in  Table  30,  Response  to  Technician  Questionnaire  by  Job  Family. 

Significant  facts  concerning  science  and  engineering  technician  job  activities 
are  learned  from  the  table  by  making  both  horizontal  and  vertical  comparisons 
of  the  data.  For  example,  Item  A,  Working  with  Equipment,  reveals  by  hori- 
zontal comparison  that  technicians  frequently  construct  experimental  equip- 
ment in  the  physics,  mechanical  engineering,  and  electromechanical  families; 
that  constructing  equipment  is  rarely  performed  by  technicians  in  the  biology, 
chemistry,  and  electrical  engineering  families;  and  that  technicians  in  the 
computer-mathematics  family  are  not  involved  in  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental equipment.  It  can  be  noted  by  vertical  comparison  that  physics,  me- 
chanical engineering,  and  electromechanical  engineering  family  technicians 
are  frequently  involved  in  working  with  many  kinds  of  equipment  but  rarely 
design,  maintain,  or  fabricate  it. 

There  are  many  implications  in  these  data  for  preparatory  technician  tr  aining. 
All  science  and  engineering  technicians  have  activities  involving  the  use  of 
mathematics,  as  shown  in  Item  H,  Mathematics,  for  example.  This  item  has 
been  given  special  treatment  in  Chapter  5.  The  significance  of  other  responses 
v/ill  be  of  increasing  importance  to  the  colleges  during  Phase  2 of  the  project. 


Table  30 

RESPONSE  TO  TECHNICIAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

BY  JOB  FAMILY 
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Table  30 

RESPONSE  TO  TECHNICIAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

BY  JOB  FAMILY 
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bjO 

C 

W 

+ Occasionally 
Rarely 

D 

Dh 

s 

o 

o 
1 — 1 
o 

•rH 

o 

•rH 

w 

x: 

♦ 

x: 

o 

<u 

o 

<D 

r— H 

• rH 

s 

<u 

x: 

• 

-■M 

o 

<D 

r-H 

= No  Response 

u 

(!< 

W 

U 

w 

A.  WORKING  WITH  EQUIPMENT  (CONT. ) 
10  Evaluates  equipment 

(D 

r-H 

X 

oJ 

o 

• 1— j 

+ 

+ 

11  Trouble-shoots  equipment 

# 

+ 

+ 

# 

12  Designs  equipment 

rH 

a 

+ 

13  Maintains  equipment 

Dh 

# 

14  Fabricates  equipment 

-(-> 

o 

B.  WORKING  WITH  INSTRUMENTS,  GAGES 

1 Repairs  instruments 

2 Calibrates  instruments 

u 

+ 

3 Performs  experiments  with  instruments 

o 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

4 Changes  instrumentation 

o 

# 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

5 Maintains  instrument  test  data 

4-j 

(1) 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

6 Inspects  with  instruments 

Ni/ 

1 1 

X 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

7 Trouble-shoots  with  instruments 

8 Constructs  instruments 

9 Designs  instruments 

oJ 

o 

•1— I 
1 — 1 

a 

pH 

oJ 

# 

# 

# 

# 

10  Sets-up  measuring  instruments 

4-j 

r\ 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

11  Designs  special  purpose  instruments 

L/ 

S 

+ 

+ 

+ 

12  Recommends  gage  construction 

# 

# 

# 

13  Makes  computations  from  instrum ^.nts 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

C.  WORKING  WITH  MATERIALS 

1 Performs  routine  tests 

U 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

2 Works  out  specifications 

o 

+ 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

3 Calculates  weights,  tensile  strengths 

o 

+ 

# 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

4 Performs  research  on  materials 

4-j 

<D 

# 

# 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

5 Tests  for  stresses,  strains,  motion,  impact 

r-H 

X 

# 

# 

# 

# 

6 Selects  materials  for  making  repair  parts 

oJ 

o 

+ 

# 

+ 

+ 

7 Determines  material  machine  ability 

•rH 

r-H 

Ph 

+ 

# 

# 

# 

8 Tests  raw  materials 

P-« 

oJ 

# 

4- 

u 

9 Determines  suitability  of  various  materials 

4-5 

r\ 

to  differing  applications 

# 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

# 

10  Specifies  materials 

# 
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Table  30 

RESPONSE  TO  TECHNICIAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

BY  JOB  FAMILY  


• 

• 

cti 

C 

c 

KEY 

1 

•rH 

tU) 

c 

0 

CD 

rj 

U 

• 1—4 

W) 

c 

# Frequently 
+ Occasionally 
Rarely 

• 

a 

a 

o 

W) 

o 

r— H 

o 
•1— < 

CO 

o 

•rH 

CO 

W 

• 

0 

(U 

0 

U 

0 

CD 

r— H 

-4-> 

CO 
• 1— < 

a 

cu 

W 

• 

0 

(V 

r—H 

= No  Response 

U 

fQ 

W 

0 

W 

D.  WORKING  WITH  MACHINE  & HAND  TOOLS 

u 

1 Performs  operations  with  hand  tools 

o 

# 

# 

# 

2 Uses  machine  tools  (lathe,  mills,  etc.) 

o 

# 

# 

3 Brazes,  welds,  solders 

<u 

+ 

# 

4 Uses  drafting  instruments 

r-H 

rD 

+ 

5 Performs  research  using  tools  and  machines 

cti 

O 

# 

+ 

# 

6 Repairs  personal  tools 

•rH 
r— H 

a 

7 Grinds  cutting  tools,  makes  layouts 

a 

cti 

# 

8 Localizes  and  changes  machine  parts 

-(-> 

o 

9 Makes  layout  prior  to  machine  operations 

# 

E.  WORKING  WITH  DRAWINGS,  REPORTS,  ETC. 

1 Plots  curves,  graphs,  etc. 

# 

# 

+ 

+ 

# 

# 

2 Reads  technical  reports 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

+ 

3 W'rites  technical  reports 

u 

o 

# 

# 

4- 

+ 

# 

4 Uses  engineering  and  technical  manuals 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

+ 

5 Makes  free  hand  sketches,  working  drawings 

o 

+ 

+ 

6 Records  and  compiles  data 

<u 

r— H 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

7 Makes  finished  scale  drawings 

X) 

cti 

+ 

8 Works  with  blueprints,  sketches 

O 

•rH 
r— H 

# 

# 

+ 

9 Works  with  wiring  diagrams 

Oh 

Oh 

+ 

+ 

10  Keeps  preventative  maintenance  records 

Cti 

+ 

+ 

+ 

11  Takes  details  from  master  designs 

O 

12  Uses  manufacturer  catalogues  to  order 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

13  Corresponds  with  customers 

14  Works  out  pictorial  layouts 


F.  WORKING  WITH  ENERGY,  POWER 

1 Trouble-shoots  power  problems 

2 Lays  out  hydraulic  circuits 

3 Rebuilds  hydraulic  equipment 

4 Controls  electrical  power 

5 Calculates  heat  input 

6 Checks  work  input  to  motors 


(U 

r— -t 

cti 

o 


Oh 

a 

cti 


-(-> 

o 


+ + 

# 

+ + 
+ 
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Table  :10 

RESPONSE  TO  TECHNICIAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

BY  JOB  FAMILY 


I<CEY 

# Frequently 
+ Occasionally 
R arely 

= No  Response 


F.  WORKING  WITH  ENERGY,  POWER  (CONT.) 

7 Adapts  stock  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  cyl- 

inders to  molds  and  special  tools 

8 Designs  hydraulic  cylinders 


s: 

-M 

oJ 


a 


o 

O 


tifl 

o 

r— I 

o 

•r^ 

pq 


w 

o 

•r^ 

W 

pq 


• 

• 

• 

c 

x: 

c 

•r^ 

tlfl 

o 

CD 

•r*l 

bO 

C 

W 

s 

o 

U 

w 

c 

W 

• 

•r-4 

• 

o 

<u 

4-> 

o 

G) 

s 

(U 

4-> 

a 

0 

w 

u 

a 

a 

cti 

o 


G.  WORKING  WITH  PERSONNEL 

1 Inducts  and  orients  new  personnel 

2 Hires  other  personnel  to  work  with  him  in 

the  field 

3 Trains  others  on  the  job 

4 Works  with  individual  persons 

5 Works  with  group  situations 

6 Appraises  the  work  of  others 

7 Supervises  the  work  of  others 

8 Coordinates  the  work  of  others 

9 Performs  liaison  work 

10  Advises  other  personnel  on  technical 

problems 

11  Wo^ks  with  other  departments 

12  Consults  and  seeks  information  from 

supervisors- 


# 

# 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

# 

+ 

+ 


+ 

# 

+ 

+ 


+ # + 

# + + 


# 

# 


# 


# 

# 

+ 

+ 

# 

# 


###### 


H.  MATHEMATICS  (Answers  to  .the  question  regarding  level  of  mathematics 


1 Computes  ratios 

# 

+ 

+ 

# 

ff 

+ 

2 Solves  equations 

# 

# 

+ + 

+ 

# 

ff 

+ 

3 Substitutes  in  formulas 

# 

# 

+ + 

+ 

# 

+ 

4 Computes  stress  analysis 

# 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

5 Uses  proportions  in  design 

+ + 

ff 

+ 

6 Solves  formulas 

# 

# 

+ + 

+ 

# 

+ 

7 Computes  for  evaluating  materials 

# 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

8 Computes  for  analyzing  substances 

# 

+ 

+ # 

+ 

+ 

ff 

+ 

9 Computes  for  interpreting  reports 

+ 

# 

+ + 

+ 

# 

+ 

0 Computes  statistical  control 

+ 

er|c 
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it.  -Math. 

• 

r-* 

• 

r* 

• 

KEY 

§ Frequently 

0} 

O 

•r— 1 

to 

x: 

Engir 

O 

0 

s 

0 

u 

+j 

to 

Engir 

+ Occasionally 

a 

bo 

0 

• 

u. 

0 

0 

g 

Rarely 

S 

o 

0 

•1-1 

0 

0) 

0 

.c 

0 

0 

= No  Response 

O 

pq 

W 

U 

w 

H.  MATHEMATICS  (CONT.) 
11  Computes  for  layout  work 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

12  Computes  for  drafting,  drawing 

+ 

13  Calculates  angles,  forces 

+ 

+ 

+ 

14  Computes  for  fabricating  work 

+ 

# 

+ 

15  Computes  for  tooling  activities 

+ 

16  Computes  for  interpreting  drawings 

# 

+ 

+ 

+ 

17  Computes  angles 

# 

+ 

18  Lays  out  jigs,  tools 

+ 

+ 

19  Computes  shapes 

+ 

1 

T 

20  Calculates  indirect  dimensions 

+ 

+ 

21  Solves  triangular  ratios 

+ 

+ 

+ 

22  Accounts  time  and  materials 

+ 

# 

23  Makes  cost  estimates 

+ 

+ 

24  Computes  for  designing  ne  v products 

# 

+ 

+ 

25  Computes  savings 

+ 

+ 

26  Interprets  formulas 

+ 

# 

+ 

# 

+ 

# 

+ 

27  Interprets  reports 

# 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

28  Uses  handbooks  and  manuals 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

+ 

# 

# 

29  Uses  slide  rule 

# 

+ 

# 

+ 

30  Uses  specialized  computers 

# 

31  Operates  calculating  machines 

'# 

+ 

I.  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

1 Uses  applications  of  springs,  rotating 

U 

o 

masses,  leverage 

+ 

+ 

2 Tests  strength  of  materials 

o 

-40 

+ 

+ 

3 Utilizes  machine  functions  and 

0 
r— < 

capabilities 

Cti 

# 

# 

4 Designs  devices  and  moving  parts 

o 

•r-t 

f—H 

= 

5 Inspects  gears  and  tools 

a 

o. 

+ 

+ 

6 Analyzes  materials 

cti 

-4  * 

# 

# , 

# 

# 

# 

7 Measures  miotor  speeds 

0 

= 

+ 

8 Relates  mechanics  to  electricity 

= 

+ 

+ 

# 

ERIC 
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BY  JOB  FAMILY 


+ 


I. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


KEY 

Frequently 
Occasionally 
Rarely 
No  Response 


x: 

Oj 

i 

zi 

a 

S 

o 

O 


APPLIED  SCIENCE  (CONT. ) 

Uses  motion  transfer  systems 
Makes  dial  hook-ups 
Heat-treats  materials 
Makes  heat  specifications 
Uses  induction  heating 
Hardens  and  draws  metals 
Utilizes  heat  and  burned-off  gases 
Operates  electric  furnaces 
Uses  electrical  theory  in  circuitry, 
motors,  solenoids 
Uses  electric  symbols 
Works  with  electrical  process  controls 
Uses  activating  devices 
Designs,  repairs  solenoids,  relays 
Uses  basic  electronics 
Reduces  sound  and  noise 
Transmitts  sound  and  light 
Works  with  acoustics 
Works  with  waterflov/,  valves,  tubing 
Maintains  hydraulic  controls 
Evaluates  hydraulic  functions 
Applies  principles  to  valves  in  various 
media,  collodion 
Applies  principles  to  plating 
Applies  principles  to  synthetic  materials, 
plastics,  solvents 
Makes  routine  checks,  basic  tests 
Evaluates  effects  of  tolerances  on 
hydraulic  proportions 
Designs-  and  repairs  hydraulic  machines 
Designs  hydraulic  machines 
Uses  metallurgy  in  design 
Constructs  metals 
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BY  JOB  FAMILY 


KEY 

# Frequently 
+ Occasionally 
Rarely 

= No  Response 
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zz 
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# 

= 
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# 
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+ 

+ 
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+ 

+ 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

# 

# 

# 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

I.  APPLIED  SCIENCE  (CONT. ) 

38  Heat-treats  within  known  limits 

39  Distinguishes  properties  of  metals 

40  Knows  effects  of  heat  treatment,  polishing, 

plating 

41  Knows  functions  of  steels  in  welding 

42  Measures  strength  of  machine  parts* 

43  Chooses  correct  parts  for  machine 

maintenance 

44  Determines  capabilities  and  limitations  of 

ceramic  materials 

~ Uses  strength  of  steels  in  tool  design 

46  Specifies  si^-e  of  fasteners 

47  Constructs  and  installs  new  equipment 

48  Conducts  chemical  analysis 


o 


(U 

r— { 

Xi 

cti 

o 

•iH 

(X 

(X 

ctJ 


O 


J.  COMMUNICATIONS 

1 Gives  instructions  in  training 

2 Puts  across  ideas,  explanation 

3 Describes  conditions,  causes 

4 Verbalizes  and  discusses  problems 

5 Coordinates  efforts  among  others 

6 Secures  cooperation 

7 Handles  complaints 

8 Communicates  with  all  concerned 

9 Makes  records  and  reports 

10  Writes  brief  directions  and  short  notes 

11  Reads  written  communications 

12  Reads  shipping  schedules 

13  Corresponds  with  in-plant  notes 

14  Makes  time  schedules 

15  Routes  procedural  instructions 

16  Writes  assembly  specifications 

17  Requisitions  materials 


# # 


# 
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Table  30 

RESPONSE  TO  TECHNICIAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


BY  JOB  FAMILY 

KEY 

# Frequently 
+ Occasionally 
Rarely 

= No  Response 

Comput.  -Math. 

Biology 

Physics 

Mech.  Engin. 

Electromech. 

Chemistry 

Elect.  Engin. 

J.  COMMUNICATIONS  (CONT. ) 

18  Writes  to  suppliers,  customers 

19  Writes  instruction  manuals 

20  Makes  statements  of  progress 

21  Makes  charts,  graphs,  drawings 

22  Makes  freehand  sketches 

23  Diagrams  circuits 

24  Illustrates  new  machinery,  products 

= + + 

# + + # + # 
= + + + 

= + + + 

K.  PERSONNEL  RELATIONS 

1 Ability  to  work  with  many  supervisors 

2 Ability  to  achieve  with  a minimum  of 

supervision 

3 Tries  out  and  tests  new  ideas 

4 Carries  out  assignments 

5 Works  closely  v/ith  project  engineer 

6 Handles  sensitive  people 

7 Gives  orders  for  maximum  understanding 

##  + + # + 

####### 
= # # + + # 

# ■ # # # 

####### 

# # # 

L.  ENGINEERING  DRAFTING 

1 Designs  hydraulic  machines 

2 Repairs  hydraulic  mp.chines 

3 Uses  metallurgy  in  design 

4 Diagrams  circuits 

5 Makes  freehand  sketches 

6 Makes  charts,  graphs,  drawings 

<D 

f-H 

cd  = = = 

o 

•H  « — — 

f-H  ” 

Ph 

a = = 

cd  _ _ 

— -v-r 


THE 

TECHNICIANSL 

PREPARATION! 

SPJRCES  OF  TECHNICIANS 

It  was  found  that  technicians  are  hired  with  a variety  of  education  and  employ- 
nent  experiences.  The  data  in  Tables  31  and  32  give  evidence  that  most  com- 
antes  surveyed  secure  their  technicians  through  upgrading  from  within  the 
company  and  by  hiring  experienced  technicians  from  outside  the  company. 

Table  31 

SOURCES  OF  NEW  TECHNICIANS 


Sources- 

Upgrade  from  within 
Hire  experienced  from  outside 
Hire  inexperienced  from  J.C. 
Use  professional  staff 
University  & college  students 
Hire  college  graduates 
University  & college  dropouts 


Rank  Order  of  Current  Sources  (Percent) 


1st 

58 

33 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 


2nd 
22 
60 

3 
8 

4 
0 
3 


3r^ 
6 
6 
58 
27 
3 
0 
0 


4t^ 
8 
0 
32 
56 
2 
0 
2 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 


Table  32 

PREFERRED  SOURCES  OF  NEW  TECHNICIANS 


Sources 

Upgrade  from  within 
Hire  experienced  from  outside 
Hire  inexperienced  from  J.C. 
Use  professional  staff 
University  & college  students 
Hire  college  graduates 
University  & college  dropouts 


Rank  Order  of  Preferred  Sources  (Percent) 


1st 

76 

13 

4 
0 

5 
1' 
1 


2nd 
11 
77 
6 
1 
4 
0 
1 


3r^ 
5 
9 
71 
10 
4 
0 
1 


4th 
2 
1 
14 
70 
6 
0 
7 


NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 


^V47 


TRAiNiNG  METHODS 

Company  representatives  were  asked,  "What  types  of  outside  training  have  you 
found  to  be  most  successful?"  Table  33  contains  a tabulation  of  data  obtained 
from  responses  to  this  question.  ™ 


Table  33 

TYPES  OF  PREVIOUS  TRAINING 
FOUND  SUCCESSFUL  BY  INDUSTRY 


T3rpes  of 

Training  Rank  Order  of  Success  (Percent) 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th'  6th  7th  8th 


On-the-job 

36 

9 

12 

14 

10 

8 

7 

2 

College  & University 

30 

19 

8 

11 

10 

8 

8 

8 

Vocational  Schools 

4 

10 

27 

17 

14 

15 

4 

2 

College  & Univ.  Ext. 

17 

28 

10 

17 

9 

10 

8 

2 

Junior  Colleges 

4 

15 

18 

14 

27 

19 

8 

. 2 

Technical  Institutes 

6 

11 

13 

12 

10 

23 

25 

2 

Correspondence  Schools 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

19 

72, 

Military  Training 

3 

8 

11 

13 

17 

13 

21 

10 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 

164 

161 

146 

132 

123 

118 

119 

116 

Company  representatives  were  asked  also  what  types  of  outside  training  they 
would  prefer  prospective  technicians  to  have.  Table  34  presents  these  data. 

Table  34 

TYPES  OF  PREVIOUS  TRAINING 
PREFERRED  BY  INDUSTRY 


Types  of 

Training  Rank  Order  of  Preference  (Percent) 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th  6th  7th  8th 


On-the-job 

33 

13 

16 

15 

14 

6 

4 

2 

College  & University 

30 

16 

8 

14 

10 

11 

8 

6 

Vocational  Schools 

4 

. 9 

21 

16 

17 

18 

5 

1 

College  & Univ.  Ext. 

7 

29 

14 

16 

12 

■ 9 

7 

3 

Junior  Colleges 

16 

14 

21 

12 

17 

15 

5 

0 

Technical  Institutes 

6 

8 

13 

12 

12 

23 

30 

2 

Correspondence  Schools 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

20 

74 

Military  Training 

4 

11 

7 

14 

J 

16 

16 

21 

12 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 

150', 

149 

134 

129 

120 

109 

111 

113 

48 


Company  representatives  were  asked,  "What  supplementary  training  methods 
are  endorsed  by  your  company  to  bring  employees  to  technician  status?"  Re- 
sponses are  compiled  in  Table  35  and  represent  a tabulation  of  training  methods 
used  by  companies  for  employed  personnel. 


Table  35 

TYPES  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  TRAINING 
CURRENTLY  ENDORSED  BY  INDUSTRY 


Types  of 
Training 

Rank  Order  of  Endorsement  (Percent) 
1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th’ 

Formal  In-plant  Classes 

10 

16 

26 

22, 

■Qn-the-job 

37 

28 

30 

5 

0 

Junior  Colleges 

8 

38 

25 

26 

5 

Correspondence  Schools 

0 

3 

6 

25 

67 

College  & University  Ext. 

45^ 

14 

23 

18 

6 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 

141 

127 

115 

105 

101 

Table  36  presents  data  related  to  supplementary  training  methods  that  company 
representatives  would  prefer  for  personnel  employed  by  their  firms.  ' 


Table  36 

TYPES  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  TRAINING 
PREFERRED  BY  INDUSTRY 


Types  of 
Training 

Rank  Order  of  Preference  (Percent) 
1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

Formal  In-plant  Classes 

13 

17 

19 

30 

19 

On-the-job 

40 

31 

31 

6 

1 

Junior  Colleges 

19 

38 

28 

17 

2 

Correspondence  Schools 

0 

1 

7 

22 

72 

College  & University  Ext.  - 

28 

13 

15 

25 

6 

NUMBER  OF  RESPONSES 

123-^ 

114 

107 

103 

96 

In  analyzing  the  data  presented  in  these  tables,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
though  a large  percentage  of  responses  favored  on-the-job  training,  an  even  larger 
percentage  preferred  education  on  the  collegiate  level.  In  addition,  since  there 
was  little  in  the  way  of  training  programs  for  science  and  engineering  technicians 
in  the  three  junior  colleges  during  and  prior  to  the  survey,  the  indicated  desire 
of  company  representatives  for  junior  college  training  is  regarded  as  significant. 
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POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  YEARS 


PATTERNS 


1st  YEAR 

1 

I 


i 


2nd  YEAR 

\ 

I 

I 


3rd  YEAR 

I 

I 


4th  YEAR 


LEGEND 

Full-time 

College 


Full-time 

Employment 


Full  Employ. 
Part  College 


Fig.  j2.  Patterns  of  education  and  experience. 
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INDUSTRY  SPONSORSHIP  OF  TRAINING 


Over  80  percent  of  the  companies  surveyed  reimbursed  workers  for  advanced 
course  work  when  such  training  was  part  of  the  employer's  training  program 
or,  in  the  case  of  some  small  companies,  when  the  employer  informally  encour- 
aged workers  to  enter  school  on  a part  time  basis.  Training  directors  in  a 
large  number  of  firms  have  developed  formal  study  plans  v/ith  the  assignment 
of  courses  and  "completion  credit"  noted  in  the  technician's  personnel  folder 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  course  or  program.  The  employee's  work 
record,  evaluation  by  his  immediate  superior,  and  "completion  credits"  were 
considered  in  the  total  evaluation  for  upgrading  or  promotion. 

jr 

PATTERNS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EXPERIENCE  f 

Information  gathered  from  individual  interviews  with  science  and  engineering 
technicians  employed  by  the  207  participating  companies  was  analyzed  to  obtain 
patterns  of  education  and  employment.  By  using  the  case  study  method,  it  was 
found  that  all  technicians  had  post  high  school  work  experience  and  formal  train- 
ing prior  to  advancement  as  science  and  engineering  technicians.  A significant 
number  of  workers  hired  from  outside  the  company  or  upgraded  from  within 
were  required  to  have  college  level  work  before  they  were  considered  equipped 
to  serve  as  qualified  technicians.  The  analysis  revealed  that  seven  discernable 
patterns  of  work  experience  and  formal  training  existed  among  individuals  with 
payroll  designations  of  technician. 

Each  lettered  pattern  in  Fig.  2 represents  post  high  school  employment  and 
education  histories  that  were  found  common  to  a significant  group  of  technicians. 
The  total  length  of  each  bar  represents  the  time  required  in  the  pattern  to  qualify 
for  technician  status.  Black  areas  represent  full-time  college  training,  white 
areas  represent  full-time  employment,  and  shaded  areas  represent  full-time 
employment  with  concurrent  part-time  college. 

Pattern  "E"  of  Fig.  2 occurred  in  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cases  studied. 
Classification  as  technicians  for  individuals  in  this  pattern  was  achieved  during 
or  at  the  end  of  their  third  year. 

MATHEMATICS  COMPETENCY 

Technicians  were  asked  in  Item  H of  the  Technician  Questionnaire  to  select  one 
of  seven  levels  of  mathematics  that  represented  the  highest  level  required  on 
the  job.  The  seven  levels  were: 

1.  Beginning  Algebra  4.  Trigonometry  6.  Descriptive  Geometry 

2.  Plane  Geometry  5.  Solid  Geometry  7.  Applied  Calculus 

3.  Advanced  Algebra 
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The  charts  that  follow  show  tech- 
nician responses  grouped  by  job 
families.  The  data  show  clearly 
that  while  science  training  may 
vary  somewhat  from  job  family  to 
job  family,  the  pattern  of  training 
includes  some  kind  of  mathema- 
tics in  all  cases. 
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GEOMETRY 

APPLIED 

CALCULUS 


P E R C E N T 0 10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100 

Fig.  3.  Mathematics  competence 
required  of  technicians  in  the  Bio- 
logical Sciences  Family. 

(j  00  Responses) 
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Fig.  4.  Mathematics  competence 
required  of  technicians  in  the  Chemi- 
cal Family. 

(352  Responses) 


Fig.  5.  Mathematics  competence 
requiredof  technicians  inComputer- 
Mathematics  Family. 

(110  Responses) 
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Fig.  6.  Mathematics  competence 
required  of  technicians  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Family. 

(230  Responses) 


Fig.  7.  Mathematics  competence 
required  of  technicians  in  the  Elec- 
tromechanical Family. 

(798  Responses) 
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Fig.  8.  Mathematics  competence 
required  of  technicians  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  Family. 

(675  Responses) 


Fig.  9.  Mathematics  competence 
required  of  technicians  in  the  Phys- 
ics Family. 

(306  Responses) 
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APPENDIX 


TYPES  OF  BUSINESS 


Instead  of  listing  each  of  the  207  firms  that  participated  in  the  study,  the  types  of  business  have 
been  recorded  in  the  following  list: 


Agriculture  Science  Research 
Fluid  Dynamics  Research  and  Development 
Data  Processing  Machine  Manufacture  - 
Systems 

Mechanical  Component  Testing 
Systems  Analysis 
Atomic,  Mechanics,  Astronautics 
Consulting  Engineers  and  Machine 
Manufacture 
Optical  Equipment 
Precision  Blown  Glass  Products 
Research  in  Forest  Products 
R.  & D.  in  Graphic  Science 
Vacuum  Hardware 
Radiation  Detection 
Technical  Plating 
Development  and  Production 
Development  of  Automatic  Production 
Equipment 

Atomic  Energy  Measurement  Devices 
R.  & D,  High  Temperature  Metals 
Design  and  Manufacture  of  Specialized  Solid 
State  Components 

Manufacture  of  Glass  Fiber  Products 
Aero  Space  R.  and  D. 

Pharmaceuticals 

R.  & D.  and  Manufacture  of  Military  Vehicles 
R.  & D.  and  Manufacture  of  Space  Vehicles 
Computer  Data  Processing 
Industrial  Seals 
Industrial  Sprinklers 
Electrical-Mechanical-Electronic 
Manufacturing 
Thermodynamics 
Soil  Testing  and  Conditioning 
Chemical  Ink 
Industrial  Tools 
Research  and  Development 
Technical  Display  Devices 
Communications  Research,  Design  and 
Manufacture 
Photo  Processing 
Nuclear  Instruments 
Oceanographic  Research 
Astronomical  Observations 
Instrumentation  for  Combustible  Gases 


Research  in  Medicine 

Laboratory  Equipment  Manufacture 

Explosive  Devices 

Solid  State  Physics  Research 

Glass  to  Metal  Bonding 

Industrial  Adhesives 

Instruments 

Laboratory  Analysis  of  Minerals 
Rocket  Engines  and  Propellants 
Computer  Cards 

Test  of  Electrical  and  Petroleum  Products 

Semiconductor  Manufacture 

Asbestos  and  Cement  Pipe 

Mechanical  Abrasives 

Agriculture  Science  Research 

Food  Processing 

Food  Chemistry 

Chemical  Engineering 

Industrial  Chemicals 

Plastics 

Paper  Products 

Printing 

Municipal  Government 
Utilities 

Marine  Products 
Civil  Engineering 
Engineering  Services 
Air  Transportation 
Electrical  Equipment 
Automic  Power  Equipment 
Research,  Development  and  Manufacture 
Electronic  Devices 
Metal  Products 
Steel 

Computer  Manufacture 
Rubber  Products 

Manufacture  of  Mechanical  Devices 

Cement 

Paint 

Missile  Parts 
Farm  Equipment 
Electrical  Power  Control 
Hardware  Manufacture  and  Design 
Radio  Equipment 
Communications  Equipment 


USEFUL  COURSES 


% . 


In  answer  to  a free-response  survey  question,  the  following  list  of  courses  was  compiled.  The 
courses  represent  suggestions  by  management  that  would  fit  the  particular  needs  of  individual 
companies  if  offered  in  junior  college  curriculums.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  27  firms  recom- 
mended a course  in  laboratory  techniques;  10  firms,  a course  in  laboratory  physics;  7 firms,  a 
course  in  instrumentation;  6 firms,  a course  in  engineering  mathematics;  5 firms,  a course  in 
plastics;  and  4 firms,  a course  in  chemistry  laboratory  technology.  The  balance  of  the  courses 
recommended  represent  responses  from  one  to  three  firms. 


Electric  Motor  Technology 
Catalogue  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Food  Chemistry 
Plant  Engineering 
Chemistry  Lab.  Technology 
Laboratory  Techniques 
Food  Technology 
Graphic  Science 
Public  Works  Inspector 
Building  Materials  Analysis 
Sheet  Metal  Practices 
Manufacturing  Methods 
Analytical  Chemistry  Lab. 

Technology 
Sales  Engineering 
Plastics 
Metallurgy 
Paint  Technology 
Molecular  Biology 
Electronics 

Advanced  Tube  Technology 
Microwave  Frequency 
Glass  Blowing 
Civil  Engineering 
Chemistry-Wood  Chemistry 
Circuitry 
Fluid  Dynamics 
Life  Sciences 


Mathematics 
Machine  Laboratory 
Magnetics 

Data  Processing  Equipment 
Drafting 

Machiije  Shop  Mathematics 
Polymer  Chemistry 
Radioactive  Materials 
Statistics 
Aircraft  Sciences 
Electronic  Testing  Equipment 
Welding  - Exotic  Materials 
Aircraft  Maint.  Engineering 
Meteorology 

Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Instrumentation 
Telecommunications 
Engineering 

Instrumentation  - Survey 
of  Instruments 
Solid  State  Physics 
Research  Methods 
Laboratory  Physics 
Nuclear  Physics 
Electronic  Instrumentation 
Thermodynamics 
Industrial  Chemistry 
Programming 
Atmospheric  Physics 


Model  Making 
Chemical  Engineering 
Transistors 
Industrial  Adhesives 
Instrument  Design 
Engineering  Mathematics 
Engineering  Mechanics 
Mechanical  Laboratory 
Methods 
Machine  Tools 
Physics 

Vacuum  Technology 
Electrophysics  Laboratory 
Optics  Technology 
Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
Machine  Shop  Practices 
Coatings  Chemistry 
Plant  Biology 
Industrial  Arts 
Computer  Hardware 
Laboratory  Mathematics 
Blueprint  Reading 
Missiles  and  Propulsion 
Computer  Mathematics 
Nuclear  Laboratory  Methods 
Hydraulics 

Industrial  Standardization 
Technical  Report  Writing 
Engineering  Procedures 


"TOOLS  OF  WORK” 

As  part  of  the  Technician  Questionnaire,  the  technicians  were  asked  to  identify  the  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, materials,  and  concepts  with  which  they  work.  (See  Appendix  for  sample  Technician 
Questionnaire).  These  items  are  identified  by  the  study  as  "tools  of  work"  and  include  kinds  of 
equipment,  instruments  and  gages,  materials,  hand  and  machine  tools,  drawings  and  reports, 
energy  and  power,  human  communications,  and  mathematics. 
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A comput©!*  cori’sl&tion  analysis  was  niad©  of  th©S6  **tools  of  work**  by  tschnician  job  till©  and 
by  t©chnician  job  till©  and  by  r©spons©  to  ©ach  it©m  in  th©  12  qu©stions.  Th©  analysis  r©v©al©d 
that  ther©  is  no  significant  diff©r©nc©  in  r©spons©s  to  qu©stions  wh©n  th©  tools  of  work  vary 
among  work©rs  with  th©  sam©  job  titl©  (s©©  Tabl©  30  for  list  of  r©spons©s). 


TOOLS  OF  WORK  AS  REPORTED  BY  TECHNICIANS 


Qu©stion  "A"  - Working  with  Equipm©nt.  Kinds: 


Adh©siv©  Manufactur© 
A©rodynamics  T©st 
Laboratory 

Agricultur©  Laboratory 
Aircraft 

All  Communication 
Automatic  Production 
Biology  Laboratory 
Cameras  and  Related 
Equipment 

Cement  and  Asbestos 
Ceramic  Laboratory 
Ceramic  Processing  and 
Forming 

Chemical  Laboratory 
Chemical  Manufacturing 
Civil  Engineering 
Computer  Test  Laboratory 
Construction  Materials, 
Surveying 
Control  Devices 
Cutters,  Multiple  Drills, 
Presses,  Rolling  Mill, 
Furnace 
Design 
Drafting 

Earth  Science  Laboratory 
Electrical  Laboratory 
Electrical  Test 
Electromechanical 
Electromechanical-chemical 
Laboratory 

Electronic  Laboratory 
Electrophysics  Laboratory 


Food  Chemistry 
Forming  Devices  - Metal 
Forming 

Furnace,  Presses,  Autoclave, 
Welders,  Vibrators, 
Grinders 
Glass  Blowing 
Glass  Laboratory 
High  Vacuum  Equipment 
Instrumentation 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Marine 

Manuals,  Drafting,  Catalogs 
Material  and  Structural  Test 
Equipment 

Material  -Test  and  Fluid  Test 
Equipment 

Mechanical  Laboratory 
Mechanochemical  Laboratory 
Medical  Laboratory 
Metals  Laboratory 
Missiles 
Model  Making 
Nuclear 
Optical 
Paint  Testing 
Paperboard  Forming 
Paper  Test  Equipment 
Pharmaceuticals 
Photochemical  Processing 
Physics  Laboratory 
Physical  Test,  Furnaces 
Physical  Test,  Plastic 
Presses 


Plastics 

Plastics  and  Rubber 
Engraving 
Plating 

Precision  Tools 
Pressure  Instruments 
Printing  Laboratory 
Printing  Press 
Production 
Radio  Laboratory 
Research  and  Test  Laboratory 
Instruments 
Rocket  Fuel 
Rubber  Laboratory 
Semiconductor  Manufacturing 
Equipment 

Solid  State  Computer 
Solid  State  Test 
Space  Hardware 
Steel  Fabrication 
Tape  Recorder,  Camera, 

Schlieren  Apparatus,  Cathe- 
tometer.  Wind  Tunnel  Controls 
Telephone  Communications 
Telescope  and  Associated 
Equipment 

Vibration,  Shock,  Centrifuge 
Wind  Tunnel  Chamber, 

Compressors,  Wind  Turbines, 
Propulsion  Power 
X ray.  Diffractometer, 

Emission  Spectro,  Epitaxiolo- 
graph.  Vacuum  Evaporators, 
Diffusion  and  Oxidation  Fur- 
naces, Micro-etching  machine 


Question  "C"  - Working  wi 

Abrasives 

Adhesives 

Asbestos 

Biological 

Cement 


Materials.  Kinds: 

Ceramics 

Clay 

Cotton 

Crystals 

Electronic  Components 


Fabrics 

Film  and  Camera  Components 

Fluids 

Food 

Gases 
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Question  "C"  - Working  with  Materials ♦ Kinds:  (cont.) 


Human  Tissue 
Ink 

Minerals 

Models 

Nuclear  Materials 
P'^per  and  Paper  Pulp 
Pharmaceuticals 


Plastics 

Radioactive  Materials 

Rubber 

Soils 

Solid  Propellants 
Wood 


Metals 

Aluminum,  Brass,  Steel, 
Copper,  Stainless  Steel, 
Zirconium,  Magnesium, 
Tungsten,  Molybdenum, 
Tantalum 


Question  "D"  - Working  with  Machine  and  Hand  Tools,  Instruments.  Kinds: 


Bench  Tools 

Biology  Laboratory  Tools 
Calibration  Equipment 
Chemical  Laboratory 
Drafting 
Electric  Shop 
Electromechanical 


Forming  Tools 
Glass  Welding,  Blowing, 
Bonding 

Hardware  Research 


Instrument  Repair 
Machine  Shop 

Metal  Fabrication  and  Layout 
Physics  Laboratory 
Small  Hand  Tools 
Specialized  Tools 
Wood  Shop 


Laboratory 

Inspection 

Instruments 


Question  "E"  - Working  with  Drawings,  Reports,  Records,  Handbooks.  Kinds: 


Chemical 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer 

Construction 

Construction  Planning 

Design 

Electrical 

Electrical-Mechanical-Civil 
Electronic  Laboratory 


Engineering 
Inspection 
Instrument  Test 
Laboratory  Reports, 
Laboratory  Data 
Maintenance 
Mechanical 
Molding 
Printing 


Question  "F"  - Working  with  Energy  and  Power.  Kinds: 


Air 

Chemical 

Electrical 

Electro-hydro -mechanical 
Electronic- Pneumatic 
Gas 

Heat,  Electronic,  Liquid 
High  Voltage  Heating 


Hydraulic 

Hydrostatic 

Infrared 

Jet 

Magnetic 

Mechanical 

Nuclear 


Production 
Quality  Control 
Radio  Laboratory 
Research  and  Development 
Sales  ‘ ^ 

Specifications 
Technical  Handbooks 
Test 


Pneumatic 
Rocket  Fuel 
Steam 

Tensile  and  Compression 
Ultraviolet 
Water 
X ray 


STANDARD  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS  USED  BY  TECHNICIANS 
IN  SANTA  CLARA  AND  SAN  MATEO  COUNTIES 


Mechanical  Instruments 


1. 

Cast  Iron  Surface  Plates 

5. 

Granite  Surface  Plates 

9.  Measuring  Machines 

2. 

Dividing  Heads 

6. 

Hardness  Testers 

10.  Measuring  Wires 

3. 

Gage  Blocks 

7. 

Huck  Gages 

11.  Mechanical  Height  Gage 

4. 

Gas  Analyzers 

8. 

Length  Rods 

12.  Mechanical  Indicators 

6d 


Mechanical  Instruments  (cent. ) 


13.  Micrometers  (all  types) 

21.  Sine  Plates  and  Bars 

29 

14.  Null  Indicators 

22.  Spring  Scale 

30 

15.  Plain  Plugs  and  Rings 

23.  Squares,  Blade  Type 

31 

16.  Precision  Hite-Chek 

24.  Squares,  Cylinder 

32, 

17.  Precision  Levels 

25.  Super  Micrometers 

18.  Precision  Rolls 

26.  Surface  Indicator 

33, 

19.  Profilemeter 

27.  Tachometer 

20.  Roll  Thread  Snap  Gages 

28.  Taper  Plugs  and  Rings 

Electronic  Measuring  Instruments 

1.  Accelerometers 

a.  Turbine 

21. 

2.  Amplifiers 

b.  Vibration  Area 

a.  DC 

c.  OriUce 

b.  Audio 

d.  Venturic  ‘ 

c.  RF  and  IF 

13.  Impedance  Measure 

22. 

d.  Pulse 

Devices  • 

23. 

3.  Analyzers 

a.  Q Meters 

24. 

a.  Waveform 

b.  V.S.W.R. 

25. 

b.  Distortion 

14.  Inductance 

26. 

4.  Barometers 

a.  Variable 

27. 

a.  Metric 

b.  Decade 

b.  Aneroid 

c.  Fixed 

5.  Capacitances 

15.  Ionization  Gages 

a.  Variable 

16.  Leak  Detectors 

b.  Decade 

17.  Local  Calls  and 

c.  Fixed 

Associated  Equipment 

6.  Channel  Selector  Tuning 

18.  Manometers 

28. 

Units 

19.  Meters 

7.  Component  Testing 

a.  Panel  Meters 

Equipment 

b.  Phase  Meters 

29. 

a.  Tube  Testers 

c.  Frequency  Meters 

b.  Crystal  Testers 

d.  Vacuum  Tube 

c.  Transistor  Testers 

Voltmeters 

8.  Dead  Weight  Testers 

e.  Multimeters 

9.  Electro  Balance 

(Volt-Ohm -Ammeter 

10.  Electronic  Counters 

and  like  types) 

a.  Frequency 

f.  Power  Indicating 

b.  Pulse 

(R.  F.  etc. , and  all 

c.  EPUT 

associated  devices) 

d.  Time  Interval 

g.  Digital,  Volt,  Ohm, 

11.  Filters 

Ratio  with  associated 

30. 

a.  Lumped  Constant 

equipment 

31. 

Types 

h.  Portable  types  of 

32. 

b.  Distributed  Network 

Voltmeters,  Ammeters, 

Types 

Wattmeters 

12.  Flowmeters 

20.  Oscilloscope  (Cathode  Ray 

33. 

Tube) 

Gages 
rnier  C 
types) 


Oscillographs 

a.  Hot  Stylus  Type 

b.  Mirror  Galvanometer 

c.  Magazines 
Power  Suppliers 
Pressure  Gages 
Pressure  Transducers 
Pyrometers 
Receivers,  WWV 
Recorders 

• • 

a.  Strip  Chart 

b . Audio 

c.  Circular  Chart 

d.  Process  Control-(used 
with  recorders) 

e.  Digital  Printer 
Resistors 

a.  Decade 

b.  Fixed 

Signal  Generators  and 


Oscillators 

a. 

RF 

b. 

Audio 

c. 

Noise 

d. 

Pulse 

e.  Square  Wave 

f.  Function 

g.  Time  Delay 

h.  Electronic  Switch 
(Multivibrator) 

Spectometers 

Subcarrier  Discriminators 
Thermometers 

a.  Dial 

b.  Glass 

Vibration  Test  Family  of 
Equipment 


Optical  Instruments 


1.  Alignment  Scope 

2.  Auto  Collimator 

3.  Clinometers 

4.  Collimators 

5.  Interferometer  (Plano) 

6.  Jig  Transit 

7.  Magnetic  Mirror 


8.  Measuring  Microscopes 

9.  Optical  Flats 

10.  Optical  Micrometer 

11.  Optical  Scale 

12.  Optical  Square 

13.  Optical  Targets 

14.  Spherical  Adapters 


15.  Striding  Level 

16.  Stroboscopes  and 
associated  equipment 

17.  Theodolite 

18.  Tilting  Level 

19.  Vertical  Leveling  Mirror 


ENGINEERING  TECHNICIAN  SURVEY 

COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO,  FOOTHILL  COLLEGE,  SAN  JOSE  CITY  COLLEGE 

COMPANY  INFORMATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 


For  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  science  and  engineering  technicians  are  defined 
as  semi-professionals  who  have  had  formal  training  beyond  high  school  but  less 
than  a bachelor's  degree  in  their  field  of  employment.  The  area  of  work  lies 
between  the  skilled  craftsman* and  the  scientific  professional,  requiring  com- 
petence in  one  of  the  fields  of  science  or  engineering.  This  survey  will  exclude 
drafting  and  electronic  technicians. 

The  information  that  you  will  provide  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Neither 
you  nor  your  company  will  be  identified. 


1.  COMPANY  NAME 

2.  ADDRESS  

3.  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  

4.  KIND  OF  PRODUCTS  

5.  TITLE  OF  PERSON  COMPLETING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

6.  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES 

7.  HOW  MANY  EMPLOYEES  DO  YOU  HAVE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  PROFES- 
SIONAL ARE  AS  WHO  ARE : 1.  DEGREED;  2.  TECHNICIANS? 


A.  ENGINEERING: 


1.  Aeronautical 

2.  Ceramic 

3.  Civil 

4.  Design 

5.  Electrical 

6.  Electronic 

7.  Industrial 

8.  Mechanical 

9.  Metallurgical 

10.  Mining 

11.  Nuclear 

12.  Plastic 


B.  PHYSICAL  AND  EARTH  SCIENCES: 


Degree 

Requirement 

Technicians 

13.  Chemist 

14.  Geologists 

15.  Physicists 

16.  Mathematicians 

17.  Meteorologists 

C.  BIOLOGICAL: 

18.  Animal  Sciences 

19.  Plant  Sciences 
• 20.  Microbiology 
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SOURCES  OF  NEW  TECHNICIANS: 


1.  Upgrade  from  within  the  company 

2.  Hire  experienced  technicians  from  outside 

3.  Hire  recently  graduated  technicians  from 
J.C.  level  who  are  inexperienced 

4.  Use  professional  staff 


WHAT  TYPES  OF  OUTSIDE  TRAINING  HAVE  YOU 
FOUND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL? 


1.  On-the-job  training  and  apprenticeship 

2.  College  and  university 

3.  Vocational  schools 

4.  College  and  university  extension 

5.  Junior  colleges 

6.  Technical  institutes 

7.  Correspondence  schools 

8.  Military  training 

TRAINING  METHODS  ENDORSED  BY  YOUR  COMPANY 


1.  Formal  in-plant  classes 

2.  On-the-job  training 

3.  Outside  training  in  junior  college 

4.  Correspondence  courses 

5.  Outside  college  or  university  extension 

COURSES  OR  PROGRAMS  THAT  WOULD  BE  USEFUL  TO  YOUR  COMPANY 
IF  THEY  WERE  ADDED  TO  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  A LOCAL  JUNIOR 
COLLEGE: 


1. 

4. 

2. 

5. 

3. 

6. 

current 

preferred 

* 

current 

preferred 

Order  of  Preference 

current 

preferred 

WITHIN  WHAT  PROFESSIONAL  DISCIPLINES  COULD  YOU  USE  WELL- TRAINED 
TECHNICIANS? 


I 


ENGINEERING  TECHNICIAN  SURVEY 
TECHNICIAN  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please  mark  each  of  the  following  activities  (and  any  others  subsequently  added) 
by  placing  in  the  parenthesis  before  each  item  one  of  the  following  to  indicate 
the  frequency  with  which  the  activity  is  performed  for  the  position  of 

i_l: 

F (frequently),  O (occasionally),  R (rarely),  leave  blank  for  none. 

A.  WORKING  WITH  EQUIPMENT- -KINDS: 


1 ( 
2 ( 
( 


( 


3 

4 

5 ( 

6 ( 

7 ( 

8 ( 
9 ( 

10  ( 
11  ( 
12  ( 

13  ( 

14  (■ 

( 


) Constructs  experimental  equipment 
) Performs  experiments 
) Repairs  Equipment 
) Remodels  and  adapts  equipment 
) Operates  equipment 
) Installs  equipment 
) Tests  and  tries  out  equipment 
) Adjusts  equipment 
) Sets  up  equipment  for  production 
) Evaluates  equipment 
) Trouble-shoots  equipment 
) Designs  equipment 
) Maintains  equipment 
) Fabricates  equipment 
) Other 


B.  WORKING  WITH  INSTRUMENTS  AND  GAGES- -KINDS: 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 ( 

6 ( 

7 ( 

8 ( 
9 ( 

10  ( 
11  ( 
12  ( 
13  ( 
( 


) Repairs  instruments 
) Calibrates  instruments 
) Performs  experiments  with  instruments 
) Changes  instrumentation 

) Maintains  data  obtained  by  use  of  instruments 
) Inspects  with  instruments 
) Trouble-shoots  with  instruments 
) Constructs  instruments 
) Designs  instruments 
) Sets-up  measuring  instruments 
) Designs  special  purpose  instruments 
) Recommends  gage  construction 
) Makes  computations  from  instruments 
) Other 


C.  WORKING  WITH  MATERIALS- -KINDS: 


1 ( ) Performs  routine  tests 

2 ( ) Works  out  specifications 

3 ( ) Calculates  weights,  tensile  strengths 

4 ( ) Performs  research  on  materials 
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C.  WORKING  WITH  MATERIALS  (CONT. ) 

5 ( ) Tests  for  stresses,  strains,  motion,  impact 

6 ( ) Selects  materials  for  making  repair  parts 

7 ( ) Determines  material  machine  ability 

8 ( ) Tests  raw  materials 

9 ( ) Determines  suitability  of  various  materials  to 

differing  applications 
10  ( ) Specifies  materials 

( ) Other 

D.  WORKING  WITH  MACHINE  AND  HAND  TOOLS,  INSTRUMENTS- -KINDS: 


1 ( ) Performs  operations  with  hand  tools 

2 ( ) Uses  machine  tools  (lathe,  mills,  etc.) 

3 ( ) Brazes,  welds,  solders 

4 ( ) Uses  drafting  instruments 

5 ( ) Performs  research  with  use  of  tools  and  machines 

6 ( ) Repairs  personal  tools 

7 ( ) Grinds  cutting  tools  and  performs  layout  work 

8 ( ) Localizes  and  changes  machine  parts 

9 ( ) Makes  layout  prior  to  machine  operations 

( ) Other 

E.  WORKING  WITH  DRAWINGS,  REPORTS,  RECORDS,  HANDBOOKS --KINDS: 


1 ( ) Plots  curves,  graphs,  etc. 

2 ( ) Reads  technical  reports 

3 ( ) Writes  technical  reports 

4 ( ) Uses  engineering  and  technical  manuals,  handbooks 

5 ( ) Makes  free  hand  sketches,  working  drawings 

6 ( ) Records  and  compiles  data 

7 ( ) Makes  finished  scale  drawings 

8 ( ) Works  with  blueprints,  sketches 

9 ( ) Works  with  wiring  diagrams 

10  ( ) Keeps  preventative  maintenance  records 

11  ( ) Takes  details  from  master  designs 

12  ( ) Uses  manufacturer  catalogues  for  ordering 

13  ( ) Corresponds  with  customers 

14  ( ) Works  out  pictorial  layouts 

( ) Other  

F.  WORKING  WITH  ENERGY  AND  POWER- -KINDS:  


1 ( ) Trouble-shoots  power  problems 

2 ( ) Lays  out  hydraulic  circuits 

3 ( ) Rebuilds  hydraulic  equipment 

4 ( ) Controls  electrical  power 

5 ( ) Calculates  heat  input 

6 ( ) Checks  work  input  to  motors 
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F.  WORKING  WITH  ENERGY  AND  POWER  (CONT. ) 

7 ( ) Adapts  stock  jiy dr aulic  and  pneumatic  cylinders  to  molds 

and  special  tools 

8 ( ) Designs  hydraulic  cylinders 

( ) Others 

G.  WORKING  WITH  PERSONNEL 


1 ( ) Inducts  and  orients  new  personnel 

2 ( ) Hires  other  personnel  to  work  with  him  in  the  field 

3 ( ) Trains  others  on  the  job 

4 ( ) Works  with  individual  persons 

5 ( ) "Works  with  group  situations 

6 ( ) Appraises  the  work  of  others 

7 ( ) Supervises  the  work  of  others 

8 ( ) Coordinates  the  work  of  others 

9 ( ) Performs  liaison  work 

10  ( ) Advises  other  personnel  on  technical  problems 

11  ( ) Works  with  other  departments 

12  ( ) Consults  and  seeks  information  from  supervisors 

( ) Other 


H.  MATHEMATICS 


2 ( 

3 ( 

4 ( 

5 ( 

6 ( 

7 ( 

8 ( 
9 ( 

10  ( 
11  ( 
12  ( 

13  ( 

14  ( 

15  ( 

16  ( 

17  ( 

18  ( 

19  ( 

20  ( 
21  ( 
22  ( 


) 1.  Beginning  Algebra  2.  Advanced  Algebra  3.  Plane  Geometry 
4.  Trigonometry  5.  Solid  Geometry  6.  Descriptive  Geometry 

7.  Applied  Calculus  -'In  the  starred  blank  please  write  the  number  of 

the  highest  level  of  math  required  on  your  job. 

) Computing  ratios 
) Solving  equations 
) Substituting  in  formulas 
) Computing  stress  analysis 
) Using  proportions  in  design 
) Solving  formulas 

) Computations  for  evaluating  materials 
) Computations  for  analyzing  substances 
) Computations  for  interpreting  reports 
) Computing  statistical  control 
) Computations  for  layout  work 
) Computations  for  drafting,  drawing 
) Calculating  angles,  forces 
) Computations  for  fabricating  work 
) Computations  for  tooling  activities 
) Computations  for  interpreting  drawings 
) Computing  angles 
) Laying  out  jigs,  tools 
) Computing  shapes 
) Calculating  indirect  dimensions 
) Solving  triangular  ratios 
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H.  MATHEMATICS  (CONT. ) 

23  ( ) Accounting  time  and  materials 

24  ( ) Malting' cost  estimate's 

25  ( ) Computations  for  designing  new  products 

26  ( ) Computing  savings 

27  ( ) Interpreting  formulas 

28  ( ) Interpreting  reports 

29  ( ) Using  handbooks  and  manuals 

30  ( ) Using  slide  rule 

31  ( ) Using  specialized  computers 

32  ( ) Operating  calculating  machines 

I.  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

1 ( ) Using  applications  of  springs,  rotating  masses,  leverage 

2 ( ) Testing  strength  of  materials 

3 ( ) Utilizing  machine  functions  and  capabilities 

4 ( ) Designing  devices  and  moving  parts 

5 ( ) Inspecting  gears  and  tools 

6 ( ) Analyzing  materials 

7 ( ) Measuring  motor  speeds 

8 ( ) Relating  mechanics  to  electricity 

9 ( ) Using  motion  transfer  systems 

10  ( ) Making  dial  hook-ups 

11  ( ) Heat  treating  materials 

12  ( ) Making  heat  specifications 

13  ( ) Using  induction  heating 

14  ( ) Hardening  and  drawing  metals 

15  ( ) Utilizing  heat  and  burned-off  gases 

16  ( ) Operation  of  electric  furnaces 

17  ( ) Using  electrical  theory  in  circuitry,  motors,  solenoids 

18  ( ) Using  electric  symbols 

19  ( ) Working  with  electrical  process  controls 

20  ( ) Using  activating  devices 

21  ( ) Designing,  repairing  solenoids,  relays 

22  ( ) Using  basic  electronics 

23  ( ) Reducing  sound  and  noise 

24  ( ) Transmitting  sound  and  light 

25  ( ) Working  with  acoustics 

26  ( ) Working  with  waterflow,  valves,  tubing 

27  ( ) Maintaining  hydraulic  controls 

28  ( ) Evaluating  hydraulic  functions 

29  ( ) Applying  principles  to  valves  in  various  media,  collodion 

3'0  ■(  ■)  Applying  prihCipTes  ^t^^^ 

31  ( ) Applying  principles  to  synthetic  materials,  plastics,  solvents 

32  ( ) Making  routine  checks,  basic  tests 

33  ( ) Evaluating  effects  of  tolerances  on  hydraulic  proportions 

34  ( ) Designing  and  repairing  hydraulic  machines 

35  ( ) Designing  hydraulic  machines 
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I.  APPLIED  SCIENCE  (CONT. ) 

36  ( ) Using  metallurgy  in  design 

37  ( ) Construction  of  metals 

38  ( ) Heat  treatment  limits 

39  ( ) Distinguish  properties  of 

metals 

40  ( ) Effects  of  heat  treatment, 

polishing,  plating 

41  ( ) Functions  of  steels  as 

related  to  welding 

42  ( ) Measuring  strength  of 

machine  parts 

43  ( ) Choosing  correct  parts  for 

machine  maintenance 

44  ( ) Determine  capabilities  and 

limitations  of  ceramic 
materials 

45  ( ) Using  strength  of  steels  for 

tool  design 

46  ( ) Specifying  size  of  fasteners 

47  ( ) Constructing  and  installing 

new  equipment 

( ) Other 

J.  COMMUNICATIONS 

1 ( ) Giving  instructions  in 

training 

2 ( ) Putting  across  ideas, 

explanation 

3 ( ) Describing  conditions,  causes 

4 ( ) Verbalizing  and  discussing 

problems 

5 ( ) Coordinating  efforts  among 

others 

6 ( ) Securing  cooperation 

7 ( ) Handling  complaints 

8 ( ) Communicating  with  all 

concerned 

9 ( ) Making  records  and  reports 

10  ( ) Writing  brief  directions  and 

short  notes 

11  ■(  •)■ 'Reading  written’ 

communications 


12  ( ) Reading  shipping  schedules 

13  ( ) Corresponding  in-plant  notes 

14  ( ) Making  time  schedules 

15  ( ) Routing,  procedural 

instructions 

16  ( ) Writing  assembly 

specifications 

17  ( ) Requisitioning  materials 

18  ( ) Writing  to  suppliers, 

customers 

19  ( ) Writing  instruction  manuals 

20  ( ) Making  statements  of  progress 

21  ( ) Making  charts,  graphs, 

drawings 

22  ( ) Freehand  sketching 

23  ( ) Diagramming  circuits 

24  ( ) Illustrating  new  machinery, 

products 

( ) Other  

K.  RELATIONS  WITH  PEOPLE 

1 ( ) Ability  to  work  with  many 

supervisors 

2 ( ) Ability  to  achieve  with  a 

minimum  of  supervision 

3 ( ) Trying  out  and  testing  new 

ideas 

4 ( ) Carrying  out  assignments 

5 ( ) Working  closely  with  project 

engineer 

6 ( ) Handling  sensitive  people 

7 ( ) Giving  orders  for  maxirqum 

understanding 

L.  ENGINEERING  DRAFTING 

1 ( ) Designing  hydraulic  machines 

2 ( ) Repair  hydraulic  machines 

3 ( ) Use  metallurgy  in  design 

4 ( ) Diagramming  circuits 

5 ( ) Freehand  sketches 

6 ( ■)  M'aking“charts,  graphs, 

drawings 
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REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE  PERTAINING  TO  TECHNIQUES 
FOR  DEVELOPING  A FOLLOW-UP  PROCEDURE 

cibout  th6  d6V6 lopni6nt  of  a follow-up  procoduro  using 
the  mail  questionnaire  to  obtain  information  from  numerous  subjects 
may  be  classified  into  three  general  areas:  (1)  instrument  of  the 

follow-up  procedure,  (2)  mechanics  of  the  follow-up  procedure,  and 
(3)  supplementary  materials  of  the  follow— up  procedure.  The  grouping 
of  ideas  for  developing  each  of  the  three  general  areas  constitutes 
the  subdivisions  of  each  area.  This  organizational  pattern  facili- 
tates the  selection  of  criteria  for  developing  a follow-up  procedure. 

^6^^tinent  literature  was  reviewed  to  determine  what  techniques 
authors  believe  are  the  most  effective  for  use  in  a mail  fcllow-up 
study.  Special  attention  was  given  to  research  studies  in  this 
area.  As  would  be  expected,  there  was  considerable  duplication 
of  ideas  among  authors.  An  attempt  was  made  to  include  each  dif- 
ferent technique  mentioned  by  the  various  authors.  Only  techniques 
that  were  applicable  to  a mail  follow-up  of  post-secondary  graduates 
were  included. 

Sletto  (35:195)  reported  in  1940  that  there  were  very  few 
studies  dealing  with  questionnaire  techniques. 

According  to  Wallace,  (45:42)  few  research  studies  of  a pro- 
fessional calibre  relative  to  the  validity  of  the  mail  questionnaire 
had  been  done  by  1954. 
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INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  FOLLOW-UP  PROCEDURE 

Justification  for  Using  the  Mail  Questionnaire 

Even  though  the  use  of  the  mail  questionnaire  as  a research  tool 
has  been  severely  criticized  by  both  research  workers  and  respondents, 
it  nevertheless  is  very  valuable  (31:69)  for  collecting  certain  types 
of  information  if  it  is  properly  constructed, 

Wallace  (45:41)  presented  a case  **for  and  against”  the  mail  ques- 
tionnaire. He  said  that  the  mail  questionnaire  at  times  has  been  grossly 
abused  and  is  an  object  of  suspicion  among  some  researchers.  However, 
he  saw  places  where  the  mail  questionnaire  could  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage; in  some  areas,  it  was  preferred  to  a survey  by  personal  interview. 

The  Market  Research  Department  of  Time.  (46:53)  praised  the  mail 
questionnaire  because  it  can  reach  the  recipient  quickly  and  inexpen- 
sively and  it  gives  direct  access  to  many  people  who  otherwise  would 
be  unwilling  to  interrupt  their  busy  schedules  to  respond. 

One  advantage  of  the  mail  questionnaire,  pointed  out  by  Franzen 
and  Lazarsfeld,  (14:293)  is  that  the  mail  can  carry  the  questionnaire 
into  any  territory.  This  not  only  assures  communication  with  persons 
otherwise  inaccessible  for  economic  reasons,  but  it  also  enables  one 
man  to  conduct  a very  extensive  survey.  These  authors  also  pointed 
out  that  the  mail  questionnaire  is  superior  to  the  personal  interview 
in  some  instances.  Shortcomings  of  the  personal  interview  are:  (1) 

subjects  often  are  unavailable,  and  (2)  subjects  may  be  less  candid 
in  their  replies  due  to  the  presence  of  another  person  when  answering 


questions.  "Far  fewer  persons  refuse  income  information  by  mail  than 
by  interview  making  the  mail  response  probably  the  more  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  economic  worth  of  such  a universe  as  this."  (14:317) 

Length  of  the  Questionnaire 

Rummel  (32:89)  stated  that  to  achieve  a high  percentage  of  returns, 
the  questionnaire  must  be  designed  to  require  a minimum  of  time  to 
complete. 

The  number  of  items  in  the  questionnaire  was  a concern  of  McGrath, 
Jelinek,  and  Wochner  (21:105)  who  recommended  that  not  more  than  two 
hundred  items  be  included. 

Norman  (26:239)  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  a relationship 
between  the  length  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  number  of  responses 
to  the  questionnaire;  the  more  questions  presented  in  the  questionnaire, 
the  less  likely  was  the  subject  to  respond. 

The  idea  of  brevity  was  shared  by  Koos  (20:130)  who  said  that 
with  other  things  being  equal,  the  shorter  the  questionnaire,  the  more 
prompt  the  return,  and  the  greater  the  percentage  of  response. 

Kneeland  (19:13)  reported  that  a one-page  questionnaire  is  more 
likely  to  be  returned  than  one  of  two  or  more  pages. 

A somewhat  different  point  of  view  (40:949)  was  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  respondent  and  the  ease  of  answering  are  the  chief  factors, 
rather  than  the  length  of  the  questionnaire,  in  determining  whether 
the  subject  will  respond  to  the  questionnaire. 

Payne  (28:234)  suggested  that  the  researcher  use  as  few  words 
as  possible  in  asking  the  questions;  most  questions  can  be  asked  in 


twenty  words  or  less. 


Nixon  (25:484)  felt  that  if  the  questionnaire  required  a rela- 
tively short  time  to  complete,  fifteen  minutes  or  less,  this  infor- 
mation should  be  placed  in  a prominent  location  on  the  first  page 
of  the  questionnaire. 

Wording  of  the  Questionnaire 

McGrath,  Jelinek,  and  Wochner  stated  that:  "There  are  very  few 

standards  for  constructing  a questionnaire  save  that  of  clearly  worded 
understandable  items."  (21:105) 

The  most  critical  consideration  when  wording  a questionnaire 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  particular  issue  which  the  researcher  has 
in  mind  is  the  particular  issue  on  which  the  respondent  gives  his 
answers.  According  to  Payne:  (28:9,  16)  "If  all  the  problems  of  ques 

tion  wording  could  be  traced  to  a single  source,  their  common  origin 
would  probably  prove  to  be  in  taking  too  much  for  granted."  Other 
suggestions  offered  by  Payne  (28:234-6)  include  the  following:  (1) 

double  negatives  should  never  be  used;  (2)  if  the  antecedent  is  not 
very  clear,  restate  it;  (3)  check  all  meanings  of  words;  (4)  avoid  use 
of  concept  words;  (5)  familiar  words  are  most  useful  if  they  do  not 
have  too  many  meanings;  (6)  to  make  questions  more  readable,  no  words 
should  be  abbreviated;  (7)  to  avoid  misplaced  emphasis,  underscore 
words  which  should  be  emphasized;  and  (8)  use  a minimum  of  punctuation 
Car  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  wording  of  the  questions 
(40: 948 '9)  will  be  clearly  understood  by  all  respondents.  Clear  and 
precise  definitions  should  be  included  with  each  question  containing 
terms  that  may  have  more  than  one  interpretation;  average  daily 
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attendance  would  be  an  example  of  such  a term.  Technical  terms  which 
may  not  be  understood  should  be  defined. 

Freed  (15:187)  also  was  concerned  about  unclear  or  controversial 
terms  which  are  frustrating  to  the  respondent.  He  suggested  the  use 
of  illustrations  and  definitions  to  clarify  their  meanings. 

The  researcher  must  ask  specific  rather  than  ’’shotgun"  questions, 
according  to  Van  Dalen,  (44:304-5)  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  obtain- 
ing information  about  income,  marital  status,  and  age.  Van  Dalen 
also  stated  that  the  researcher  should  not  ask  the  respondent  for 
information  that  is  available  elsewhere. 

McGrath,  Jelinek,  and  Wochner  (21:105)  suggested  that  neither 
personal  references  nor  humor  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
questionnaire. 

The  wording  of  the  questions  should  not  be  so  complicated  (31:69-70) 
that  elaborate  or  lengthy  directions  are  required.  Frequently,  two 
simple  questions  may  be  better  than  one  complex  question.  Caution 
should  be  exercised  in  asking  such  complicated  questions  that  the 
respondent  will  be  forced  to  guess. 

Questions  asked  on  the  questionnaire  (1:311)  must  not  strain  the 
respondent’s  memory  too  much.  This  idea  applies  to  the  recency  of  the 
date  or  period  of  time  to  which  the  information  requested  applies, 
the  length  of  the  period  of  time  to  which  the  question  applied,  and 
the  detail  in  which  the  information  is  requested. 

The  language  of  the  questionnaire  must  approximate  the  language 
of  the  respondent,  according  to  Festinger  and  Katz,  (12:343-7)  if 
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complete  and  accurate  communication  of  ideas  is  to  prevail.  The  ques- 
tionnaire must  be  constructed  in  a frame  of  reference  familiar  to 
the  respondent;  it  must  begin  at  the  point  "where  the  respondent  is." 
These  authors  stated  also  that  questions  should  be  limited  to  a sin- 
gle idea. 

In  preparing  the  questionnaire,  (19ll3),  the  respondent  should 
be  kept  upmost  in  mind.  Questions  should  be  stated  in  the  language  of 
the  respondent,  and  only  essential  items  should  be  included  in  the 
questions . 

The  vocabulary  used  in  the  questionnaire  (15:187)  should  be  at 
the  anticipated  level  of  education  of  the  respondent. 

Avoid  the  appearance  of  talking  down  to  the  respondent;  (28:llo, 
233)  this  is  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of  the  respondent.  The 
mistake  of  talking  down  may  be  committed  by  giving  explicit  defini- 
tions of  terms  in  common  use.  Although  some  respondents  will  need 
these  definitions,  they  need  not  be  undisguised  definitions. 

In  an  extensive  follow-up  study  reported  by  Droege  and  Crambert, 
(8:253)  the  respondents  were  requested  to  complete  an  "information 
sheet."  The  term  "questionnaire"  was  not  used  with  the  respondents 
because  of  their  possible  undesirable  reaction. 

According  to  Nixon,  (25:483)  the  words  "questionnaire"  or  "check 
list"  should  not  appear  on  the  questionnaire  form;  this  avoidance  is 
to  reduce  the  irritating  effect  these  words  have  upon  some  respondents. 
Reference  to  the  quest ionnaire  as  a "form"  or  "instrument"  may  have 
a less  irritating  effect. 
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Questions  should  be  as  short  as  possible  (28:129,  161)  and  con- 
tain only  simple  words J however  simple  words  can  also  cause  trouble. 

The  word  "and"  can  be  taken  either  as  separating  two  alternatives  or 
as  connecting  two  parts  of  a single  alternative.  Words  with  "any" 
root  may  be  subjected  to  problems  of  meaning;  anybody  can  mean  every- 
body or  some  one  person;  anything  may  mean  everything  or  one  particular 
thing . 

Freed  (15:187)  recommended  that  questions  be  stated  in  a decisive 
manner:  "...do  not  include  modifiers  that  qualify  the  question  to 

the  extent  that  it  becomes  useless.  Terms  such  as  fairly,  sometimes, 
usually,  perhaps,  and  maybe  should  be  avoided." 

Good  grammar  should  be  used,  (28:233,  234)  but  do  not  make  the 
questionnaire  sound  stilted;  do  not  use  slang  of  folksy  expressions. 
Beware  of  questions  with  double  or  triple  meaning.  For  example,  a 
direction  such  as:  "Please  check  your  sex"  has  three  meanings--mark, 

restrain,  and  verify. 

Ferber  (10:223)  warned  that  when  developing  a questionnaire, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  wording  is  imparcial  in  order  not 
to  yield  a biased  picture  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

Festinger  and  Katz  (12:346)  agreed  that  the  questions  should  be 
phrased  in  such  a way  that  they  contain  no  suggestions  as  to  the  appro- 
priate response.  "One  way  in  which  a question  may  suggest  a positive 
or  negative  answer  is  through  the  use  of  words  which  have  become  emo- 
tionally ‘loaded,*  either  favorably  or  unfavorably.*’ 

Payne  (28:235,  236)  stated  that  the  "loading"  of  questions  is 
seldom  desirable  but  is  easily  done  by  the  introduction  of  the  status 
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quo,  stereotype,  and  "dead  give  away"  questions.  Introduction  of 
certain  examples  will  also  bias  a response.  Payne  warned  against 
"pride  pricking"  questions  such  as:  "Do  you  own  a car?"  This  ques- 
tion may  result  in  the  problem  of  a prestige  response. 

Questions  should  be  stated  so  that  they  are  clearly  understood 
(40:949)  by  the  respondent  but  they  should  not  give  any  hint  as  to 
the  expected,  desired,  or  acceptable  answer. 

Rummel  (32:97)  stated  that  questions  should  be  phrased  to  avoid 
academically  or  socially  acceptable  responses.  Every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  phrase  questions  so  that  each  respondent  can  answer  truth- 
fully without  embarrassment. 

Chamberlin  (5:429)  reminded  researchers  that  they  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  force  the  respondent  into  an  embarrassing  situation  by 
asking  for  "pro  or  con"  responses  to  controversial  questions. 

It  was  noted  in  gathering  labor  force  data  (1:310)  that  antago- 
nism on  the  part  of  the  respondent  resulted  when  respondents  who  were 
not  employed  and  not  seeking  employment  were  asked:  "Why  are  you  not 

actively  seeking  work?"  Frequently,  this  type  of  question  will  be 
ignored  by  the  respondent . 

Van  Dalen  (44:304)  suggested  that  to  elicit  honest  replies,  the 
questions  must  be  worded  to  allay  any  fear,  suspicion,  embarrassment, 
or  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

Stoke  and  Lehman  (37:436)  expressed  the  opinion  that  question- 
naires are  peculiarly  vulnerable  when  employed  for  collecting  personal 
information  or  when  used  with  individuals  who  see  or  imagine  they  see 
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an  opportunity  to  advance  their  personal  interests  by  means  of  the 
response  they  make. 

Koos  (20:113)  felt  that  the  researcher  should  request  only  origi- 
nal data  rather  than  derived  data  such  a proportions  and  percentages. 

Arrangement  and  Organization  of  the  Questionnaire 

According  to  Ferber  and  Verdoorn,  (10:213,  219,  221-2)  clear, 
simple,  and  to-the-point  questions  must  also  be  well  organized,  at 
least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  respondent;  this  is  particularly 
true  of  a mail  questionnaire  that  must  "speak  for  itself."  The  first 
two  or  three  questions  in  the  questionnaire  are  very  important  in 
gaining  the  respondent's  favorable  attitude  toward  responding  to  the 
entire  questionnaire.  The  questions  that  are  easiest  to  answer  should 
be  placed  near  the  beginning  of  the  questionnaire.  Questions  that 
should  be  avoided  at  the  beginning  of  the  questionnaire  are  those  that 
put  too  great  a strain  on  the  memory  or  the  intellect,  questions  related 
to  personal  wealth,  and  questions  of  a personal  nature.  A clear  and 
smoothly -moving  question  sequence  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  rapport  is  maintained.  The  question  sequence 
should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  respondent's  way  of  thinks 
ing;  questions  should  follow  a "time  line"  and  should  go  from  the 
general  to  the  specific. 

Festinger  and  Katz  (12:348,  350)  suggested  that  questions  should 
be  asked  from  the  general  to  the  specific  and  called  this  the  "funnel 
approach."  These  authors  also  stated  that  the  sequence  of  ideas  in 
c.  questionnaire  should  follow  the  logic  of  the  respondent.  The  first 
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question  serves  to  motivate  the  respondent  to  participate  more  thor- 
oughly in  the  topic  under  consideration. 

Travers  (43:250)  suggested  that  early  questions  in  a series  can 
be  constructed  so  the  accuracy  of  subsequent  responses  can  be  checked; 
if  income  information  is  desired,  place  of  employment,  grade,  and  base 
pay  should  be  asked  prior  to  asking  the  amount  of  income. 

Continuity  should  play  a part  in  the  arrangement  of  questions. 
(15:187)  "A  well-designed  instrument  will  educate  the  respondent 
as  well  as  the  researcher.** 

Use  of  numbered  questionnaires  was  recommended  (25:482)  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  if  the  respondent  fails  to  write  his  name  on  the  ques- 

tionnaire, an  accurate  record  of  the  returned  questionnaires  is  main- 
tained, and  (2)  numbered  questionnaires  are  useful  in  tabulation  of 
information;  instead  of  using  tally  marks,  the  code  number  can  be 
used,  thus  giving  identity  to  individuals  without  looking  at  individual 
reports . 

Romine  (31:69)  suggested  that  questions  that  can  be  answered  in 
like  fashion  should  be  grouped  to  reduce  the  need  for  repetition  of 
directions.  Also,  questions  should  be  stated  in  such  terms  as  will 
permit  interrelating  and  grouping  in  order  that  a more  comprehensive 
and  unitary  picture  of  the  whole  is  presented. 

McGrath,  Jelinek,  and  Wochner  (21:105)  recommended  division  of 
the  questionnaire  into  specific  sections  with  no  fewer  than  twenty 
typical  Items  in  each  section  and  no  more  than  two  hundred  items  in 


the  total  instrument. 
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In  preparing  a questionnaire,  (19:13)  consideration  should  be 
given  to  how 'the  results  will  be  tabulated  or  organized. 

Form  of  Questions  and  Questionnaire 

Rummel  (32:366,  398)  reported  that  a post  card  can  be  used  suc- 
cessfully as  a questionnaire.  When  additional  space  is  needed,  a 
card  in  the  shape  of  an  envelope  may  be  used.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  questionnaire,  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  school,  was  displayed. 

Whipple  (47:253)  stated  that  the  questionnaire  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  a minimum  of  writing  is  required  of  the  respondent. 

He  favored  questions  that  would  elicit  unequivocal  replies  that  may 
be  subjected  to  statistical  treatment. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  Payne  (28:229-32)  that  researchers 
should  consider  converting  the  free-answer  question  to  a categorical 
type  of  question.  He  also  suggested  that  the  free-answer  question 
should  indicate  the  number  of  choices  available  to  the  respondent. 
Suggestions  involving  two-way  questions  and  mult ip le -choice  questions 
include  the  following:  (1)  if  mutually  exclusive  choices  cannot  be 

made,  a "both”  answer  box  should  be  included;  and  (2)  all  possible 
alternatives  should  be  included.  Payne  did  not  recommend  a limit 
of  five  or  six  questions  as  did  some  researchers  who  felt  that  a per- 
son cannot  keep  more  than  six  alternatives  in  mind  simultaneously. 

When  given  a list  of  numbers,  (28; 80,  84)  respondents  tended  to  select 
those  near  the  middle  of  the  list.  The  reverse  of  this  tendency  was 
true  when  people  were  asked  to  select  from  a card  containing  a variety 
of  ideas  or  statements;  in  this  case,  extreme  positions  were  selected 
with  the  top  of  the  list  being  favored. 


One  of  the  ten  cardinal  principles  for  questionnaire  construction 
set  forth  by  Freed  (15! 188)  was  that  the  researcher  should  observe 
parallelism  and  exclusiveness  in  multiple -choice  questions. 

In  Rummel's  (32;89,  97)  discussion'  of  the  multiple -choice  form 
of  question,  he  stated  that  the  multiple-choice  form  has  the  least 
weaknesses  for  questionnaire  use.  Rummel  favored  the  use  of  the  type 
of  question,  whenever  possible,  that  requires  a check  mark  to  indi- 
cate the  respondent’s  answer. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  by  Romine  (31:70)  that  to  avoid  undue 
or  Invalid  channeling  of  responses,  a sufficient  number  of  responses 
should  be  stated  for  the  respondent  to  select  from  in  answering 
multiple-choice  questions. 

In  Sheatsley’s  article,  (33^127)  "Closed  Questions  Sometimes 
More  Valid  Than  Open,"  he  presented  some  evidence  in  support  of  the 
idea  of  multiple-choice  questions  as  superior  in  the  construction 
of  a questionnaire. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  unstructured  question  (10:214) 
is  that  the  answers  may  not  be  comparable  with  each  other  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  data;  however,  this  wide  range  of  data  may  be  a 
decided  advantage  in  some  studies.  The  unstructured  reply  easily  can 
be  biased  by  the  researcher’s  injecting  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
respondent’s  replies. 

Directions  Included  in  the  Questionnaire 

Nixon  (25:484-5)  offered  the  following  suggestions  for  giving 
written  directions  on  the  questionnaire:  (1)  make  them  brief;  (2) 
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group  questions  according  to  different  types  of  response  or  marking; 

(3)  set  off  directions  with  heavy,  large  distinctive  lettering;  (4) 
place  "yes*'  and  "no"  replies  vertically  rather  than  horizontally; 

(5)  on  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  write  "over"  if  more  items-  appear 
on  the  back  of  the  page;  and  (6)  number  each  page  of  the  questionnaire 
consecutively . 

Directions  (3l:6'9)  should  be  complete,  clfearly  stated,'  and  placed 
close  to  the  point  of  application.  Illustrations  may  be  helpful  in 
some  cases. 

Directions  for  completing  the  questionnaire  (32:92)  should  be 
complete  but  not  lengthy;  they  should  stand  out  sharply  by  the  use 
of  bold-face  type,  capital  letters,  italics,  or  underscoring;  and 
they  should  be  stated  precisely. 

Ferriss  (11:247-8)  conducted  a scientific  project  in  which  he 
determined  various  factors  that  are  effective  to  use  with  the  mail 
questionnaire.  Setting  a deadline  for  return  of  the  questionnaire 
seemed  to  be  very  effective  in  stimulating  an  immediate,  heavy  response. 
Ferriss  recommended  that  the  deadline  be  set  at  ten  days  after  mailing. 

Chamberlin  (5:429)  presented  a thirteen-point  check  list  which 
a questionnaire  must  pass  or  it  will  "find  its  way  to  circular  file 
thirteen."  One  of  the  requirements  was  that  the  date  for  return  of 
the  questionnaire  must  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  respondent  to 
complete  the  questionnaire. 

Appearance  of  the  Questionnaire 

Nixon  (25:481-2)  stated:  "It  is  generally  agreed  by  authorities 

in  educational  research  that  more  returns  will  be  forthcoming  when 
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questionnaire  forms  are  effectively  presented  and  easy  to  read  and 
mark.”  Nixon's  other  suggestions  included:  (1)  a high  quality  paper 
should  be  used;  (2)  colored  paper  or  colored  ink  can  be  used  to  enhance 
the  appearance  of  the  questionnaire;  and  (3)  the  form  should  be  printed 
rather  than  mimeographed,  if  possible. 

Typewritten  questionnaires  produced  more  responses  than  dupli- 
cated  ones  in  an  experiment  that  was  reported  by  Norman.  (26:237) 

The  typewritten  questionnaires  produced  an  average  return  of  61  per- 
cent while  only  51  percent  return  was  reported  for  the  duplicated 
questionnaires . 

A study  conducted  by  Mooren  and  Rothney  (24:412)  of  688  subjects 
was  designed  to  find  out  if  personalizing  a follow-up  by  using  hand- 
written letters  would  affect  the  number  of  responses.  It  was  found 
that  personalizing  the  follow-up  produced  only  slight  gains  in  the 
number  of  replies  and  none  in  the  quantity  of  responses  to  the  ques- 
tions asked. 

McGrath,  Jelinek,  and  Wochner  (21:105)  agreed  that  the  question- 
naire must  be  attractive,  but  they  stated  that  there  is  little  need 
for  having  the  questionnaire  printed,  unless  spacing  problems  are 
better  met  by  printing. 

According  to  Topp  and  McGrath,  (42:60)  good  substitutes  for  print- 
ing are  neat  mimeographing,  raultilithing,  or  lithographing. 

Failing  to  allow  ample  space  (19:13)  on  the  questionnaire  dis- 
courages respondents  from  answering,  and  it  makes  interpretation  of 
the  responses  difficult.  If  information  is  to  be  typed,  fit  the  lines 
to  typewriter  spacing. 
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Assurance  that  Information  Will  Be  Held  in  Confidence 

Corban  (6^406)  recommended  a procedure  for  evaluating  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  community  college  which  is  based  upon  receiving  infor- 
mation from  the  graduates  concerning  their  employment  status.  To 
obtain  the  dates  of  employment,  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer, 
and  the  position  held  by  the  graduates,  assurance  must  be  given  that 
this  information  will  be  given  confidential  treatment. 

Nixon  (25:483)  reported  that  questionnaires  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  returned  if  the  respondent  has  the  opportunity  to  indicate  on 
the  questionnaire  if  he  desires  the  follow-up  information  to  be  kept 
confidential.  Nixon  suggested  that  a question  with  a ”yes"  or  "no" 
answer  be  constructed  to  provide  for  this  situation. 

The  recipient  of  the  questionnaire  should  be  asked  to  sign  the 
questionnaire  and  list  his  title  or  position  (42:60)  with  the  assur- 
ance that  all  data  will  be  treated  impersonally. 

If  personal  information  is  requested  (44:305)  on  the  question- 
naire, assurance  should  be  given  the  respondent  that  information  will 
be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Requesting  Respondent’s  Signature  on  the  Questionnaire 

Gerberich  and  Mason  (16:122-4)  conducted  a study  to  determine 
if  asking  a respondent  to  sign  his  name  to  the  questionnaire  affected 
the  response  to  the  items  on  the  questionnaire.  No  marked  difference 
existtid . 

A researcher  should  be  conscious  of  the  possible  inaccuracy  of 
answers  to  personal  questions,  according  to  Hubbard;  (18:504)  some 
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researchers  believe  that  by  not  requiring  a signature,  more  accurate 
information  is  received.  Hubbard  commented  that  in  studies  he  had 
reviewed,  it  appeared  that  students  were  about  as  free  in  expression 
of  their  opinions  when  the  questionnaires  were  signed  as  when  they 
were  not  signed. 

Fischer’s  study  (13:225)  showed  that  the  respondent’s  signature 
on  the  questionnaire  may  have  had  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  honesty 
and  frankness  of  the  response i this  was  especially  true  when  highly 
personal  items  or  serious  problems  were  presented. 

According  to  Koos,  (20:108)  the  waiver  of  the  signature  on  the 
questionnaire,  thus  preventing  identification,  will  encourage  greater 
accuracy  and  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  in  answering  the 
questionnaire . 

Other  Considerations  in  Developing  the  Questionnaire 

Being  specific  when  formulating  the  objectives  of  the  study  (15:187) 
is  a prerequisite  to  good  questionnaire  construction.  Each  question 
should  clearly  further  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  questionnaire. 

Prior  to  questionnaire  construction,  the  research  objectives 
(12:341)  and  the  specifications  of  the  data  required  to  meet  those 
objectives  must  be  clearly  determined. 

Nixon  (25  :483~4)  recommended  the  following;  (1)  the  title  of 
the  study  should  be  displayed  prominently  near  the  top  of  the  first 
page  of  the  questionnaire;  (2)  the  name  of  the  sponsoring  agency  should 
be  centered  at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  the  questionnaire;  (3) 
space  for  the  respondent's  name  and  title  should  be  provided;  (4) 
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the  mailing  date  of  the  questionnaire  should  appear  on  page  one;  and 
(5)  the  name,  title,  and  complete  address  of  the  compiler  to  whom  the 
form  should  be  returned  should  be  included  on  the  first  page,  if  pos- 
sible; otherwise,  it  should  be  entered  as  the  last  item  on  the  form. 

Ail  questionnaires  (32:106)  should  include,  in  addition  to  what- 
ever is  presented  in  the  accompanying  letter,  a descriptive  title, 
brief  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  name  of  the  sponsoring 
institution,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  to  be  returned. 

Response  to  the  questionnaire  was  increased  (20:122)  when  some 
person  held  in  high  regard  by  the  recipients  endorsed  the  project. 

This  endorsement  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a letter  which  accom- 
panies the  questionnaire, 

MECHANICS  OF  THE  FOLLOW-UP  PROCEDURE 

Orientation  of  Questionnaire  Recipient 

The  percentage  of  response  to  the  mail  questionnaire  tended  to 
be  high,  according  to  Donald  (7:100,  113)  when  the  respondent  was 
associated  with  the  organization  sponsoring  the  study.  The  response 
was  also  better  when  the  respondent  had  a special  interest  or  involve- 
ment in  the  content  area  covered  by  the  questionnaire.  "The  higher 
the  involvement,  in  terms  of  active  participation,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  of  the  organization,  and  loyalty  to  it,  the  fewer  the 
stimuli  required  to  induce  a response." 


Based  upon  his  own  study  plus  other  research  pertaining  to  ques- 
tionnaire respondents  and  nonrespondents,  Burchinal  (3*.  172)  stated  that 
whether  or  not  a questionnaire  is  returned  is  dependent  upon  the  sub- 
ject's approval  of  the  problem  under  study  and  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
ject has  a positive  relationship  with  the  agency  conducting  the  research. 

The  importance  of  the  topic  to  the  recipients  of  the  questionnaire 
was  ranked  by  loops  (39:212)  as  the  most  important  factor  in  getting 
a high  return. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  by  Shuttleworth,  (34:652-7)  a twenty- 
five  cent  reward  was  included  with  the  questionnaire  to  determine  if 
this  kind  of  inducement  would  increase  the  percentage  of  return.  The 
percentage  of  return  was  higher,  but  because  of  the  added  expense, 
use  of  a monetary  reward  was  not  recommended. 

From  an  extensive  study  done  by  a German  investigator,  (26:243) 
it  was  concluded  that  the  reasons  for  not  answering  a questionnaire 
are:  (1)  indifference,  (2)  negligence,  (3)  suspicion,  (4)  lack  of 

understanding,  (5)  fear  of  affecting  status,  and  (6)  minimizing  the 
importance  of  personal  data. 

Festinger  and  Katz  (12:344)  stated  that  the  respondent  was  reluc- 
tant to  communicate  when  he  failed  to  see  the  relationship  between 
a question  and  his  own  interpretation  of  the  research  objectives. 

If  conditions  of  the  follow-up  study  will  permit,  an  orientation 
(7:100)  with  the  prospective  questionnaire  recipients  prior  to  receiv- 
ing the  questionnaire  is  of  upmost  importance  in  getting  a good  response 
to  the  questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  the  orientation  period  is  to 
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motivate  the  respondent  to  participate  in  the  follow-up  study  and  to 
sharpen  the  respondent's  perception  of  the  fact  that  returning  the 
questionnaire  may  help  him  fulfill  a personal  goal. 

This  was  further  discussed  by  Cartwright  (4:253-67)  who  collected 
a large  number  of  separate  studies  conducted  by  social  psychologists, 
employed  by  the  federal  government,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  research 
on  mass  persuasion  as  it  applied  to  selling  United  States  War  Bonds. 
These  ideas  deal  with  basic  processes  involved  in  the  induction  of 
mass  behavior.  To  the  extent  that  the  principles  are  valid,  "they 
should  apply  to  all  inductions,  whether  through  the  mass  media  or  in 
a face-to-face  situation."  This  material  dealt  with  the  process  of 
induction  and  how  it  must  be  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  cogni- 
tive, motivational,  and  behavioral  structure.  "Only  when  conditions 
are  proper  in  respect  to  all  three  of  these,  will  the  actual  induc- 
tion of  behavior  occur."  To  change  a person's  behavior,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  change  his  cognitive  structure.  This  means  that  the  "mes- 
sage" must  reach  the  sense  organs  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  influ- 
enced. Research  points  out  quite  clearly  that  merely  hearing  and 
seeing  will  not  guarantee  that  the  "message"  will  reach  the  person. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  of  the  people  receiving  a pamphlet  distri- 
buted to  nearly  every  household  in  the  country  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, only  17  percent  recalled  receiving  a copy.  "Upon  the  basis  of 
a first  general  impression,  people  categorized  the  pamphlet  as  something 
they  did  not  care  to  read  and  disposed  of  it  without  further  scrutiny," 
Having  reached  the  sense  organs  of  the  individual,  the  "message"  must 
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be  accepted  as  a part  of  the  individual's  cognitive  structure;  it  must 
be  rejected,  or  it  must  be  distorted  to  fit.  Cartwright  felt  that 
a person's  behavior  is  guided  by  his  cognitive  structure;  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  energize  this  behavior.  Behavior  is  energized 
by  need,  and  the  strength  of  the  need  determines  the  amount  of  energy. 

To  induce  a given  response,  the  subject  must  see  the  action  as  a path 

to  some  goal  that  he  has;  the  more  goals  seen  as  obtainable  by  a sin- 
gle path,  the  more  likely  the  subject  will  be  to  take  that  path.  Even 

if  an  action  is  seen  by  the  subject  as  leading  to  a desired  goal,  he 
will  tend  not  to  choose  that  goal  if  easier,  cheaper,  or  otherwise  more 
desirable  actions  also  lead  to  the  same  goal.  In  addition  to  creating 
a favorable  cognitive  and  motivational  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a given  action,  this  structure  must  gain  control  of  the  per- 
son's behavior  at  a particular  point  in  time.  "The  more  specifically 
defined  the  part  of  action  to  a goal,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the 
structure  will  gain  control  of  behavior;"  that  is,  unless  a proposed 
action  is  defined  very  specifically,  probably  the  action  will  not  be 
carried  out  although  it  has  been  accepted  as  desirable. 

Validation  of  Questionnaire 

Corbman,  (6:410)  in  his  explanation  of  how  junior  college  cur- 
riculums  should  be  evaluated  by  follow-up  studies,  recommended  that 
the  questionnaire  be  validated  by  submitting  it  to  trial  use  on  a 
small  number  of  respondents.  Such  an  empirical  trial  will  determine 
if  the  questionnaire  needs  improvements,  simplifications,  or  revisions 
in  presentation  or  arrangement;  if  the  instructions  and  questions  are 
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clear;  if jeach  question  is  so  worded  as  to  evoke  the  same  interpre- 
tation from  all  respondents;  and  if  the  interpretation  is  the  one 
needed  to  obtain  the  information  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to 
obtain. 

Romine  (31:70)  pointed  out  that  the  completed  questionnaire  should 
be  carefully  studied  and  then  submitted  to  a number  of  persons  for  their 
suggestions  and  criticisms  prior  to  the  final  draft. 

Festinger  and  Katz  (12:353)  stated  that  no  matter  how  astute  the 
researcher  has  been  in  wording  and  designing  the  questionnaire,  he 
should  try  it  out  with  a small  group  before  launching  into  the  actual 
study. 

The  questionnaire  should  be  submitted  X40:949)  to  critical  experts 
who  will  attempt  to  ’’pick  the  questionnaire  to  pieces”  finding  all  of 
its  faults.  After  this  action  and  the  appropriate  revisions  are  made 
in  the  questionnaire,  it  should  be  submitted  to  a small  sample  population. 

Topp  and  McGrath,  (42:60)  suggested  that  to  forestall  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  questionnaire,  it  should  be  submitted  to  a trial 
jury  for  a pilot  run  before  sending  it  to  the  subjects  of  the  study. 

Who  Should  Receive  the  Questionnaire 

Prior  to  sending  a questionnaire  to  an  individual,  (44:301)  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  how  free,  willing,  and  qualified  the 
individual  is  to  divulge  information  that  the  researcher  is  seeking. 

The  questionnaire  should  be  mailed  (42:60)  only  to  those  who 
have  previously  expressed  a willingness  to  participate  in  the  research 
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study. 


It  is  generally  wise  to  write  in  advance  to  the  intended  recipi 
ent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  project  and  to  ask  him  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  complete  a questionnaire.  (9:56) 

Officials  of  the  Pasadena  City  College  (22:260-3)  felt  that  it 
was  important  to  contact  all  of  their  graduates  instead  of  using  a 
sampling  technique  to  gather  follow-up  information.  The  reasons  for 
this  decision  included  the  following:  (1)  each  student's  comment 

concerning  evaluation  of  courses  and  services  was  valuable  to  the 
college,  (2)  information  received  helped  keep  placement  records  of 
graduates  up-to-date,  (3)  graduates  could  be  informed  of  additional 
educational  opportunities,  and  (4)  the  follow-up  showed  the  school's 
interest  in  each  of  its  alumni. 

Stirnson  (36:179)  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  valuable  features 
of  sending  follow-up  questionnaires  to  all  graduates  is  recruitment 
of  new  students.  He  explained  that  the  good  public  relations  derived 
from  the  follow-up  study  will  ultimately  result  in  recruiting  student 

Distribution  of  the  Questionnaire 

In  a study  conducted  by  Hayes,  Landy,  and  Beery,  ( 17:43,  70) 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  questionnaires  from  the  school  into  the 
hands  of  a large  number  of  former  students;  three  methods  were  used-- 
delivery  by  mail,  delivery  by  student  messenger,  and  delivery  by  the 
faculty.  As  a result  of  this  study,  it  was  recommended  that  distri- 
bution be  made  by  mail. 

Orr  and  Neyman  (27:374,  378)  reported  that  in  Project  Talent 
direct  mailing  was  selected  for  contacting  440,000  ninth  to  twelfth 


grade  students.  Research  prior  to  mailing  did  not  show  any  clear 
evidence  that  one  postal  treatment  was  more  effective  than  another. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  directly  to  the  permanent  address  that 
was  furnished  by  the  student  in  the  initial  testing  period.  If  stu- 
dents were  no  longer  at  the  permanent  address,  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  questionnaire  would  be  forwarded  by  the  parent  or  other  recipient. 
It  was  noted  that  placing  the  questionnaire  in  an  envelope  did  not 
increase  the  number  of  returns,  but  air  mail  postage  possibly  does 
increase  the  returns. 

Norman  (26:238)  reported  that:  '’Early  in  the  week  and  early  in 

the  school  year  seem  to  be  the  best  times  for  receiving  replies." 

He  strongly  suggested  that  the  researcher  find  out,  prior  to  sending 
the  questionnaire,  when  would  be  the  most  convenient  time  for  the 
recipient  to  return  the  questionnaire. 

From  an  extensive  study  conducted  by  Ferriss,  (11:247)  it  was 
found  that  questionnaires  are  most  frequently  returned  by  the  respon- 
dent on  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Topp  and  McGrath  (42:60)  stated  that  the  best  month  to  submit 
a questionnaire  varies  with  conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  project. 

Follow-Up  of  Nonrespondents 

Need  for  follow-up  of  nonrespondents.  Norman  (26:235-45)  stated 
that  the  respondent  to  the  questionnaire  varies  greatly  from  the  non- 
respondent. Because  of  this  difference,  the  basic  reason  for  a follow- 
up of  nonrespondents  is  to  get  a larger  number  of  returns  in  order 
to  reduce  the  bias  of  the  study. 
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Nixon  (25:486-7)  stated  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  follow- 
up study  is  to  obtain  as  many  responses  with  useable  data  as  possible. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  a 100  percent  response  to  the 
questionnaire . 

Studies  generally  agreed  (14:294)  that  mail  questionnaires  are 
more  likely  to  be  answered  by  people  who,  due  to  their  educational 
and  occupational  background,  can  express  themselves  easily  in  writing. 
Persons  interested  in  the  topic  are  more  likely  to  respond  than  those 
not  interested. 

Donald  (7:99-114)  reported  a study  involving  2,905  members  of 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Forty-two  percent  of  the  initial  question- 
naires were  returned  in  this  study.  Various  follow-up  methods  were 
used  to  get  a 77.3  percent  return.  This  author  stated  that  one  of 
the  biggest  disadvantages  of  the  mail  questionnaire  is  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a high  percentage  of  returns.  She  also  contended,  based 
upon  this  large  study  of  nonrespondents,  that  the  nonrespondent  is 
decidedly  different  from  the  respondent.  An  analysis  of  nonrespon- 
dents showed  that  they  were  less  likely  to  have  completed  college, 
more  likely  to  have  a high  income,  and  less  likely  to  have  young 
children. 

This  study  showed  that  the  less  complete  the  data  are,  the  more 
likely  the  bias  is  to  be  in  favor  of  that  section  not  completed. 

Internal  nonresponse  to  specific  items  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
the  response  would  not  have  been  favorable. 

Extensive  research  has  been  done  by  the  Market  Research  Department 
of  Time  (46:60)  concerning  the  reliability  of  the  mail  questionnaire. 


In  stuciying  mail  questionnaire  response  in  a comparatively  homogeneous 
group,  the  following  conclusion  was  reached:  "...the  results  show 

clearly  that  in  groups  of  this  kind,  the  persons  who  reply  by  mail... 
are  similar  in  most  practical  respects  to  those  who  do  not  reply." 

Bennett  and  Hill  (2^178-9)  reported  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment among  statisticians  and  research  workers  that  sample  bias  results 
from  nonresponse  to  a mail  questionnaire.  A 60  percent  return  is 
considered  good  but  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  bias.. 

An  80  percent  response  is  considered  necessary  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  nonresponse  bias  in  a small,  heterogenous  group.  The  nature  of 
the  problem  and  the  homogeneity  of  the  population  are  factors  affect- 
ing the  percentage  of  response  necessary  to  eliminate  nonresponse 
bias.  Returns  of  70  to  80  percent  are  characteristic  of  reputable 
educational  research.  This  study  failed  to  show  that  respondents 
and  nonrespondents  differ  significantly  on  such  normative  variables 
as  sex  and  intelligence. 

A study  was  made  at  the  State  College  of  Washington  and  reported 
by  Reuss  (30;438)  which  determined  in  what  respects  respondents  dif- 
fer from  nonrespondents.  Certain  information  was  available  about 
both  groups  prior  to  the  questionnaire  study.  The  conclusion  from 
this  study  was  that  the  higher  the  intelligence  of  the  questionnaire 
recipient,  the  greater  his  qualities  of  purposefulness  and  initiative, 
and  the  stronger  the  strength  of  his  ties  with  the  institution  spon- 
soring the  questionnaire,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  return  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Respondents  with  a rural  background  were  found  to  be  more 
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likely  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire.  Reuss  felt  that  if  returns 
can  be  obtained  from  those  indivxuuals  normally  unlikely  to  respond 
to  a questionnaire  as  well  as  from  those  who  normally  are  responsive 
to  a questionnaire,  the  accuracy  of  the  data  obtained  through  the  mail 
questionnaire  technique  can  be  relied  upon  more  fully. 

A survey  made  by  Thomas  (38:122)  of  thirty-six  studies  utilizing 
questionnaires  sent  to  administrators  and  reported  in  an  educational 
journal  between  1952  and  1963  indicated  that  the  median  return  was 
73.5  percent.  This  median  figure  may  be  high  because  some  researchers, 
apparently  out  of  neglect  or  embarrassment,  fail  to  include  the  per- 
centage of  return  for  the  questionnaire. 

Toops  (41:96)  reported  that  sheer  repetition  of  stimuli,  by  follow- 
up letters,  is  apparently  the  most  potent  method  of  eliciting  replies 
from  recipients  of  a questionnaire.  His  study  also  showed  that  to 
obtain  a 70  percent  response  from  the  trade  school  group,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  send  nearly  six  follow-up  letters  per  respondent;  this  was 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  follow-up  letters  required  to  get  a 
response  from  the  college  group. 

Follow-up  materials  sent  to  nonrespondents.  In  the  spring  of 
1960,  Project  Talent  (27:373,  377)  involved  440,000  students  in  grades 
nine  through  twelve  in  1,353  secondary  schools  in  a nationwide  study. 

An  experiment  was  set  up  to  determine  the  best  method  for  getting 
nonrespondents  to  return  the  questionnaire.  It  was  found  that  reminders 
were  not  as  effective  in  getting  a response  as  sending  a new  question- 
naire; therefore,  because  the  difference  in  cost  is  minimal,  it  was 
recommended  * that  a new  questionnaire  be  sent. 
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An  experiment  was  designed  by  Sletto  (35:197)  to  determine  whether 
a post  card  or  letter  was  more  effective  as  a follow-up  notice.  There 
was  no  significant  difference  found,  but  because  of  the  economy  of 
using  the  post  card,  it  was  adopted. 

Distribution  of  follow-up  material.  Corbman  (6:411)  recommended 
that  a follow-up  of  nonrespondents  be  done  within  two  weeks  of  the 
original  mailing.  The  reminder  should  be  a personal  appeal  stressing 
the  importance  of  the  completion  of  the  questionnaire  and  offering  to 
send  the  respondent  a copy  of  the  study, 

Nixon  (25:486)  suggested  that  a follow-up  letter  be  sent  to  non- 
respondents two  weeks  after  the  probable  date  of  receipt  of  the  origi- 
nal questionnaire. 

In  a study  by  Droege  and  Crambert,  (8:615)  12,615  high  school 
graduates  were  contacted  two  years  after  graduation.  Follow-up  let- 
ters for  those  graduates  not  responding  were  sent  either  directly 
to  the  graduate  or  to  the  parents  of  the  graduate.  It  was  found  to 
be  more  successful  to  send  the  letter  to  the  parents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  OF  THE  FOLLOW-UP  PROCEDURE 

Letter  Accompanying  the  Questionnaire 

Corbman  (6:411)  recommended  that  a letter  explaining  the  pur~ 
pose  of  the  study  should  accompany  the  questionnaire.  This  letter 
should  be  personal  enough  to  encourage  the  recipient  to  reply. 

The  letter  accompanying  the  questionnaire  (20:124)  should  not 
only  explain  the  project;  it  also  should  motivate  the  recipient  to 
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respond.  The  letter  should  not  mention  that  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ject is  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree. 

Chamberlin  (5:429)  listed  thirteen  points  that  are  necessary 
to  obtain  a good  response  to  a mail  questionnaire.  One  of  those  points 
was  that  the  researcher  must  make  clear  to  the  recipient  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire the  purpose  of  the  study. 

Three  suggestions  were  made  by  Nixon  (25:985)  for  preparing  a 
cover  letter:  (1)  address  the  letter  personally  and  specifically 
to  individual  respondents,  (2)  design  the  letter  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  study,  and  (3)  keep  the  letter  short. 

Ferber  and  Verdoorn  (10*219)  concurred  with  other  authors  that 
a simple  and  short  introductory  letter  is  most  effective. 

Topp  and  McGrath  (42:60)  recommended  that  a letter  of  introduc- 
tion be  included  with  the  questionnaire. 

Moore's  experiment  (23:141)  showed  that  the  typewritten  letter 
of  transmittal  was  more  effective  than  the  duplicated  letter. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  Sletto  (35:196),  prior  to  his  main 
study,  of  the  extent  to  which  questionnaire  returns  were  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  appeals  employed  in  the  letter  accompanying  the 
questionnaire.  Three  letters,  each  offering  a different  type  of  appeal, 
were  sent  to  three  groups  of  formier  university  students.  Letter  "A" 
called  upon  the  recipients  to  help  improve  education  for  thousands 
of  young  people;  letter  "B"  noted  the  changes  taking  place  in  educa- 
tion and  requested  help  in  guiding  these  changes,  and  letter  "C"  chal- 
lenged the  recipients  to  help  do  something  "that  people  say  can't  be 
done."  Letter  "A"  resulted  in  a 67  percent  return  of  the  questionnaire; 
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letter  "B,”  64  percent;  and  letter  ”C,"  60  percent.  From  this  experi- 
ment, Sletto  concluded  that  letter  "A"  should  be  used  to  accompany 
a mail  questionnaire  sent  to  1,600  former  university  students. 

Other  Material  Accompanyins  the  Questionnaire 

Norman  (26:237)  discussed  various  techniques  that  were  used  to 
solicit  a greater  return  from  questionnaires  sent.  Some  of  these 
techniques  involved  material  rewards  such  as  money  and  pencils.  Although 
this  approach  did  increase  the  number  of  returns,  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  using  a reward  because  it  may  be  construed  by  the  recipient 
as  a bribe. 

Chamberlin  (5:429)  recommended  that  a '“work  copy"  or  "file  copy" 
of  the  questionnaire  be  enclosed  with  the  initial  questionnaire. 

Envelopes  Used  in  the  Follow-Up  Procedure 

The  outgoing  envelope  (25^485)  should  have  the  return  address 
of  the  compiler.  The  return  envelope  should  be  one  size  smaller  than 
the  outgoing  envelope,  addressed  to  the  compiler,  and  stamped. 

In  offering  suggestions  for  conducting  a mail  questionnaire  study, 
Reid  (29:96)  also  recommended  that  the  return  envelope  be  enclosed 
with  the  questionnaire.  The  return  envelope  should  be  one  size  smaller 
than  the  sending  envelope  in  order  to  prevent  folding. 

An  extensive  study  to  find  the  most  effective  techniques  for 
getting  a high  percentage  of  returns  (11:247)  showed  that  including 
a stamped,  addressed  envelope  for  returning  the  questionnaire  increased 


the  flow  of  returns. 
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Nixon  (25:^84)  stated  that  the  researcher  should  enclose  a stamped, 
self-addressed  return  envelope  with  the  questionnaire;  it  is  desir- 
able to  mention  on  the  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  that  such  an 
envelope  has  been  enclosed. 
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Dto  William  <Jo  Woodham^  Jro 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
EFiambia  County 
Po  Oo  Drawer  1.^70 
Pensacola Florida 

Dear  Dr»  Woodhams 

Under  the  date  of  May  6^  19^3 ^ a request  was  received  from  your  office 
asking  that  a study  of  industrial  arts  education  in  Escambia  County  be 
made  by  the  Division  of  Vocational ^ Technical^and  Adult  Education  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  This  study  was  conducted  during  the  week 
of  February  3-7^  1964- , Herewith  is  transmitted  the  written  report  of 
the  committee. 

The  group  confined  its  study  to  determining  the  adequacy  of  the  indus- 
trial  arts  facilities  and  Instructional  program.  The  findings  and  re- 
commendations of  the  committee  are  included  in  this  report. 

The  eomm?lttee  was  given  valuable  assistance  and  cooperation  by  the  county 
staff  <)  principals^  and  teaching  personnel  both  before  and  during  the 


It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  useful  in  the  further  development 
of  the  respective  industrial  arts  programs  in  the  Escambia  County 
schools. 


udy 


Very  traly  yours ^ 


tocaijionax^  euiu 
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FOREWORD 


Escambia  County  has  recognised  the  essential  role  and  values  of  industrial 
arts  education  in  the  educational  sequence  which  prepares  youth  for  life 
in  an  expanding  technological  societyo  No  one  is  truly  educated  for  our 
rapidly  advancing  technical  society  unless  he  has  an  understanding  of  the 
new  methods^  materials^  techniques and  developments  of  Industry o The 
educational  leaders  of  Escambia  County  have  indicated  an  awareness  of  the 
need  to  provide  industrial  arts  experiences  in  view  of  the  shifting  occu- 
patipnal  opportunities  and  the  evolving  economic  pattern  of  life  in  our 
state  and  nation. 

Escambia  County  is  commended  for  initiating  a survey  of  industrial  arts 
education  which  has  culminated  in  this  report  of  findings  and  recommen- 
dations. The  purposes  of  this  survey,  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  held 
in  Florida  for  industrial  arts  education,  are  to  evaluate  the  Industrial  ,, 
arts  facilities,  to  evaluate  the  industrial  arts  instructional  program 
and  teaching,  and  to  recommend  and  indicate  future  directions  which 
might  be  taken  to  improve  and  expand  the  industrial  arts  program. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  William  J.  Woodham,  Superintendent,  Escambia  County, 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education  a survey  team  was  appointed. 

The  members  of  the  team  included  Dr.  Ralph  Steeb,  Survey  Chairman,  Con- 
sultant for  Industrial  Arts  Education,  State  Department  of  Education; 

Dr.  Irving  Shutsy,  Director  of  Student  Teaching,  CiTifornia  (Pennsylvania) 
State  College;  Dr.  Talmage  Young,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts > 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Johnson, 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Broward  County. 

■t 

Prior  to  the  survey  committee “s  visit  to  the  schools  of  the  county, 
certain  information  was  prepared  by  the  county  personnel  to  acquaint 
the  committee  with  the  county  philosophy,  the  nature  of  the  conmunlty, 
and  data  regarding  the  industrial  arts  program.  During  this  prevlslt- 
ation  period  the  committee  members  developed  and  organized  evaluation 
Instruments  to  facilitate  the  observation  and  evaluation  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  programs,  teachers,  and  facilities.  Copies  of  these  instru- 
ments may  be  found  In  the  appendix. 

Prior  to  the  survey,  the  industrial  arts  teachers  prepared  reports  con- 
cerning their  individual  facilities,  programs,  philosophies,  and  schedules. 
The  committee  spent  February  In  Escambia  County  reviewing  the  program; 
observing  the  facilities  and  classes;  interviewing  the  teaCyl^rs,  students, 
and  principals;  and  generally  seclh^’ing  information  needed  for  this  report. 
An  oral  preliminary  summary  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
the  County  Superintendent  and  certain  county  personnel  at  a meeting  on 
February  7« 

When  a report  is  compiled  by  a visiting  survey  team  the  results  frequently 
emphasize  tlie  needs,  defieienclef?,  and  the  Inadequacies  of  the  program. 

As  a result  the  reader  of  the  report  may  assume  an  overly  negative  view 
when  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  fine  things  being  done  within  the 
program.  The  survey  ccmmittee  found  many  find  facilities  and  teaching 
practices  which  may  not  be  specially  identified  in  this  report.  Commen- 
dation is  given  to  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Increase  in 
industrial  arts  facilities  and  programs  from  nine  progrstms'  in'  the  school  / 
year  1953  to  nineteen  programs  in  1963-^. 
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The  survey  committee  wishes  to  thank  all  local  personnel  for  their  un- 
failing cooperation  while  the  study  was  in  progress.  It  expresses  its 
thanks  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Holly,  Director,  Technical  and  Vocational  Educ- 
ation, for  collecting  preliminary  information  and  data  and  for  making 
arrangements  for  the  survey  team  during  its  visit  to  the  county.  The 
committee  also  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Industrial  arts  teachers 
for  their  cooperation  and  professional  attitude  in  receiving  the  committee 
and  in  discussing  their  programs. 


Ralph  V.  Steeb 

Consultant  for  Industrial  Arts 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ^ 

* 


Present  day  America  is  a changing,  eve^-expanding  industrial  and  tech- 
nical complex.  In  consideration  of  the  nature  of  contemporary  society, 
industrial  arts  education  provides  instruction  in  tfce  areas  of  indus- 
trial technology  for  the  development  of  insights  and  understandings 
about  modern  manufacturing,  communications,  construction,  power,  and 
transportation.  Learning  experiences  are  provided  which  help  to  discover, 
identify,  and  develop  student  talents  for  a more  effective  selection 
and  completion  of  further  academic,  vocational,  technical,  or  pro- 
fessional courses. 

Through  the  use  of  tools,  machines,  materials,  and  processes,  indus- 
trial arts  courses  develop  a measure  of  skill  in  designing,  experi- 
menting, planning,  constructing, and  evaluating  instructional  projects. 

In  this  respect  industrial  arts  makes  its  unique  contribution  to  the 
education  of  all  youth. 

Industrial  arts  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  program  and 
should  be  available  to  all  students  at  all  grade  levels'.  ^ While  indus- 
trial arts  is  general  education,  it  is  also  related  to  and  lays  a found- 
ation for  vocational,  technical,  and  professional  programs. 

industrial  arts  Instruction  Is  closely  related  to  science  and  mathematics. 
The  industrial  arts  experiences  give  form  and  meaning  to  academic  know- 
ledge. Through  the  activities  of  the  industrial  arts  laboratory,  aca- 
demic subject  matter  is  reinforced  and  correlated*  The  experiences 
provided  are  organized  in  a progressive  sequence  commensurate  with  the 
student ®s  ability  and  maturity. 

All  boys  must  someday  find,  a satisfying  place  in  the  world  of  work.  The 
development  of  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  technology  and  indus- 
trialization Is  a major  objective  of  present  day  industrial  arts.  In  this 
way  industrial  arts  assists  the  total  educative  process  by  helping  to  pre- 
pare students  to  live  effectively  in  our  contemporary  industrialized  society 

Traditionally,  industrial  arta  has  been  a program  primarily  of  tool  manip- 
u^tion  in  a shop  context.  However,  the  changing  nature  of  our  industrial- 
technical  society  as  pointed  out  above  requires  that  the  place  and  purpose 
of  industrial  arts  be  examined  and  restated.  The  shift  in  emphasis  to 
such  areas  as  electronics,  power  mechanics,  and  advanced  drafting  implies 
instruction  satisfying  each  of  the  three  education  objectives  which 
pupils  might  wish  to  attain.  Courses  should,  therefore,  be  planned  and 
differentiated  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  pupils  preparing  to  (l)  secure 
a higher  education,  (2)  enter  vocational  industrial  or  technical  educ- 
ation, or  (3)  continue  their  general  education. 

More  specifically,  industrial  arts  may  be  characterized  by  a sequence 
of  four  grade -level  phases  with  different  objectives  which,  however, 
reflect  the  general  purposes  6f»  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 


Arts  Pregram  Characteristics 


Grade  Level 
Grade  7 

^ *» 

Grades  8 and  9 

i 

i 

i 


! Grade  Level 

( 

Grade  10 


i 


Grades  11  and  12 


Characteristic 
Orientation  or  Introduction 


Exploratory  Experiences 
(it  is  recommended  that 
one  year  of  industrial 
arts  be  rec^uired  of  all 
boys  in  grades  8 with  an 
elective  year  available 
in  grade  9°  these 
grades  students  should 
rotate  through  at  least 
four  industrial  arts 
areas usually  draft  ing^ 
voodp  metalp  and  elect » 
r is ity-electr onic s . 


Specialization 
(Students  should  elect 
one  shop  or  industrial  arts 
area  best  suited  to  their 
abilities  and  chosen  educ- 
ational goals.  Courses  may 
include  draft ing>  electro- 
nics » metal^  power  mechanics^ 
graphic  arts,  wood. 

Concentration 
(Students  preparing  for 
college  or  who  have  not 
elected  a vocational 
industrial  program  should 
take  advanced  courses,  i.e., 
engineering  drafting  and 
electronics  for  the  pre- 
engineer  or  technician. 

In  addition,  first  year 
industrial  arts  courses 
should  be  available  to 
any  11th  or  12th  grade 
student 


Purposes -Junior  High 
School 


1.  Provide  an  introduction  to 
Industry  and  technology. 

2 . Develop  a degree  of  skill 
with  tools,  materials,  and 
processes. 

3.  Identify  aptitudes  and  in- 
terests significant  for 
vocational  and  educational 
guidance 


Purposes -Senior  High 
School 


1.  Provide  broad  technical 
information  and  under- 
standing. 

2.  Correlate  practical  exper- 
iences and  academic  sub- 
jects; especially  physical 
science. 

3.  Provide  a more  intensified 
study  of  industry. 

k.  Develop  a higher  level  of 
competence  and  Skill. 
Develop  the  ability  to 
design,  experiment,  plan, 
construct,  and  evaluate 
projects  and  learning 
experiences. 

6.  Provide  a comprehensive 
background  for  better  ad- 
justment to  the  changing 
world  of  work  and  for 
wiser  and  better  choice 
of  terminal  or  poet -high 
school  courses. 


Characteristic 


In  addition,  industrial  arts  has  a role  in  the  elementary  school  program. 
Elementary  school  industrial  arte  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  tools  and 
materials  in  planning  and  construction  activities  which  are  correlated  to 
academic  studies. 
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Elensenta  of  an  Industrial  Arts  Program 


An  effective  program  of  Industrial  arts  includes  (l)  a well -prepared, 
well -qualified  teacher;  (2)  an  adequately  equipped  shop  laboratory; 

(3)  a 1 carefully  planned,  ccmiprehensive  instructional  program;  and 

(4)  the  necessary  instructional  materials  and  supplies.  Without 
any  one  of  these  factors  the  total  program  is  incomplete  to  achieve 
the  desired  pupil  outcomes, 

1 . 

-O  ■ 

Industrial  Arts  Facilities 


The  organization  of  each  industrial  arts  shop  depends  upon  the  area 
or  areas  to  be  taught,  the  grade  level,  the  school  enrollment,  and 
the  objectives  of  the  program.  There  is  no  one  plan  which  is  best 
in  all  localities.  Therefore,  it  is  a county  responsibility  to 
organize  programs  and  plan  facilities.  State  recommendations  as 
found  in  state  bulletins  for  industrial  arts, accreditation,  and  Junior 
high  school  facilities  should  be  followed  in  regard  to  space  allot- 
ments and  the  number  of  shops  to  be  provided  based  on  the  school  en- 
rollment, Consultive  services  are  available  when  requested  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education, 

When  the  school  enrollment  is  small,  one  general  shop  is  recommended, 

A general  shop  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  include  all  necessary 
equipment  to  provide  adequately  for  experiences  in  at  least  four  areas 
or  subareas  of  industrial  arts.  When  the  enrollment  warrants  two 
or  more  shops,  general  unit  shops  are  recommended,  A general  unit 
shop,  sometimes  called  a limited  general  shop,  provides  instruction 
in  one  or  two  basic  areas  of  industrial  arts.  The  areas  selected  for 
a particular  program  should  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the  community 
and  the  county  philosophy  of  industrial  arts. 


BELLVISW  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  visiting  team  commends  the  principal  of  the  Bellview  Junior  High 
School  for  his  desire  to  have  a strong  industrial  arts  program.  The 
principal  indicated  that  in  his  opinion  the  industrial  arts  instructor 
was  doing  an  excellent  Job,  However,  the  visiting  ccmmiittee  suggests 
that  the  teacher  have  a more  clearly  defined  program.  An  enrichment 
type  program  is  required  of  all  boys  in  either  seventh  or  eighth  grade, 
but  the  time  schedule  is  most  limited.  The  teacher  sponsors  a club 
activity  once  a week  for  both  boys  and  girls, 

FINDINGS 

lo  The  space  and  equipment  provided  is  not  being  used  most  effectively, 

2,  A very  limited  amount  of  time  is  scheduled  for  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  enrichment  program  courses  (one  period  per  week), 

3®  The  general  and  preventive  maintenance  of  shop  equipment  is  very 
laxed, 

a.  The  belt  guard  is  not  secured  on  the  scroll  saw, 

b.  The  return  spring  on  the  Jointer  guard  is  inoperative. 
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c.  The  bench  tops  need  to  be  fastened  and  finished. 

d.  No  disc  or  belts  were  found  on  the  Banders. 

e.  The  electrical  tunnel  and  power  unit  is  laying  on 
the  floor  ahd  nee*is  to  be  put  to  use. 

f.  The  drill  press  is  ungrounded  since  the  prong  has 
been  broken  on  the  male  plug# 

g.  The  brake  and  shear  need  to  be  fastened  to  the 
floor. 

h.  The  soldering  iron  needs  to  be  replaced  as  the 
cord  and  heating  element  are  defective. 

lo  The  clamp  is  missing  on  the  lathe  tail  stock.  ^ 

J.  The  circular  saw  does  not  have  a belt  guard. 

4.  The  rest  room  is  too  far  from  the  industrial  arts  laboratory. 


A drawing  or  planning  area  is  not  provided. 

6.  The  power  mechanics  area  needs  to  lie  relocated  and  properly  housed 
with  necessary  equipment  provided. 

7.  The  metals  and  electrical  areas  are  too  limited  to  be  effective. 

8.  The  arrangement  of  storage  needs  to  be  reviewed.  The  loft  is  part- 
icularly cluttered. 

9.  There  are  no  tanks  for  acetylene  welding. 


10.  Master  electric  cut»off  buttons  are  not  provided. 
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11.  Color  dynamics  are  not  used. 

BEC(»4MENDATI0NS 

1.  A drawing  and  planning  room  or  area  should  be  provided. 

2.  A metal  bench  needs  to  be  provided  for  power  mechanics  or  one  of 
the  present  woodworking  benches  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  by 
covering  it  either  with  sheet  metal  or  masonite. 

3.  By  placing  tools  on  panels  in  the  shop  the  tool  room  might  be 
converted  to  better  use  j such  as  a finishing  room  or  storage 
room. 

4.  Additional  equipment  should  be  provided  for  metals^  power ^ and 
electricity.  At  the  same  time  instruction  in  these  areas  should 
be  more  diversified. 

5.  Effbrt  should  be  made  to  improve  the  craftsmanship  on  the  part  of 
students. 

6.  The  planning  and  designing  phase  of  Instruction  should  be  Improved  and 
expanded. 

7.  The  instructor®!  method  for  evaluating  students®  progress  should  be 
improved. 
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BLOUNT  . JTJNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

\ 

* 

The  visiting  team  commends  the  industrial  arts  instructor  at  the  Blount 
Junior  High  School  for  his  enthusiasm^  excellent  housekeeping,  safety 
program,  emphasis  on  craftsmanship,  and  an  excellent  organi2:ation  for 
instruction.  The  principal  of  this  school  is  most  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  program.  The  program  was  initiated  this  year  by 
converting  two  classrooms  to  shop  space. 

FINDINGS  ~ . 

1.  The  space  provided  for  the  program  is  not  adequate,  however,  usage 
of  the  space  is  good. 

2.  Desks  are  used  instead  of  drafting  tables. 

3*  Safety  cut-off  switches  are  not  provided. 

4c  The  non -fireproof  construction  limits  activity  in  the  metals  area. 

5.  The  single  facility  limits  the  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  enrolled 

in  the  industrial  arts  program.  The  program  is  not  available,  therefore 
to  a majority  of  the  eighth  grade  boys. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

« 

1 . Although  the  present  teacher  now  carries  a full  teaching  load  of 
five  periods,  a study  should  be  made  of  ways  to  make  industrial 
arts  available  to  more  students. 

2«  A separate  switch  panel  should  be  provided  for  the  shop  with 
master  safety  cut-off  switches. 

3.  Equipment  should  be  fastened  to  the  floor. 

4.  A metal  shear  (squaring)  would  be  helpful. 

5o  The  electricity  area  should  be  upgraded. 


BRENTWOOD  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  industrial  arts  instructor  at  Brentwood  Junior  High  School  has  a 
pleasing  personality  and  in  general  a good  relationship  with  the  pupils. 
The  instructor  exhibits  a friendly  attitude  and  thereby  has  a most 
congenial  relationship  with  other  faculty  members.  The  pupils  demon- 
strate a desire  to  acquire  basic  industrial  arts  skills  and  knowledge. 
The  hand  tools  available  are  adequate. 

FINDINGS 

1 0 Housekeeping  in  this  shop  is  extremely  poor . 

2.  Storage  spaces  are  poorly  organized.  Tools  and  materials  are 

scattered  about  the  shop.  There  is  improper  storage  of  bar  clamps 
and  other  special  tools  in  the  shop  area. 
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3o  Teaching  material  and  iofitent  are  ins uffi>:5 lent ly  organi!:i=;d. 

4.  Several  serious  instruct ional  weaknesses  exist; 

a.  A lack  of  a knowledge  of  industrial  arts  teaching 
methods  is  noted* 

b.  Although  there  was  sane  evidence  of  student  planning, 

there  is  a lack  of  sufficient  detail  in  planning  plus 
a lack  of  good  craftsmanship  and  adequate  evaluation 
of  student  work.  ” 

c.  The  instructor  exhibited  total__  inattention  to  his  class* 

do  Th^re  was  evidence  of  improper  instruction  in  the  areas 

of  electricity  and  drafting* 

5o  The  instructor  and  his  program  are  not  making  use  of  some  of  the 
equipment  provided*  Certain  machines  are  inoperable*  There  is 
evidence  of  some  misuse  of  equipment. 

§ ‘ 

6*  There  is  little  evidence  of  a safety  program*  Particularly  noticed 
is  the  lack  of  guards  on  certain  machines* 

7*  The  instructor  is  capitalissing  only  on  approximately  6of>  of  the  shop 
space* 

a*  The  general  clutter  in  the  shop  restricts  student  work* 

b * An  extremely  large  scrap  box  takes  much  of  the  demon- 
stration  room* 

Co  The  bulletin  board  shows  no  evidence  of  recent  change* 

do  The  tool  room  consumes  too  much  space  as  well  as 

requiring  the  3.oss  of  one  student  from  the  shop  program 
each  week* 

e*  The  tables  and  bases  for  certain  machines  are  crudely 
constructed* 

f*  The  instructor’s  desk  assumes  space  which  could  be  used 
for  9,  student  bench* 

8*  Power  xqstchines  show  a lack  of  maintenance  and  repair*  The  Jig  saws 
are  too  light  for  school  use* 

9*  The  shop  area  is  too  small*  Crowded  machine  and  work  areas  tend 
toward  an  unsafe  condition* 

RECOMMESIDATIO]^ 

1*  Class  enrollment  should  be  limited  to  18-20  students*  An  enlarged 
facility  should  be  provided* 

2*  The  instructor  should  be  placed  under  close  supervision  to  both 
encourage  and  insist  on  improvements  to  the  shop  facility,  instruc- 
tional program,  and  teaching  methods* 

3*  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  extraneous  materials 
frcM  the  shop  area* 

4^*  The  instructor  should  organise  a detailed  course  outline  covering 
each  area  taught*  In  addition  the  instructor  should  submit  daily 
lesson  plans* 
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. In  order  to  provide  some  additional  space  which  is  much  needed,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  tool  room  could  be  removed  to  enlarge  the  shop 
area.  Open  tool  panels  would  then  be  required.  A central  demon- 
stration and  planning  area  might  then  be  developed. 

6.  All  projects  and  material  storage  should  be  confined,  insofar as 
possible,  to  the  luniber  room  with  the  exception  of  long  boards 
which  are  placed  on  the  lumber  rack  In  the  shop. 

7.  The  instructor  should  develop  a student  planning  and  evaluation 
procedure  as  a pre-requisite  and  constant  guide  to  project  con- 
struction. 

8.  Three  dimensional  teaching  devices  should  be  developed  to  facilitate 
and  motivate  learning  by  students. 

9*  The  drafting  program  should  be  updated  by  discarding  the  mutilated 
block  procedure  and  assuming  boy -interest  problems . 

10.  The  Instructor  should  develop  an  organized  safety  program  correlated 
with  the  course  of  instruction. 


BROWNSVILLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  industrial  arts  Instructor  at  Brownsville  Junior  High  School  is  an 
enthusiastic  teacher,  active  in  his  professional  associations,  and  a good 
disciplinarian.  The  committee  observed  very  good  rapport  between  the 
teacher  and  his  principal.  The  Industrial  arts  laboratory  is  well  kept 
and  attractive. 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  drafting  room  is  currently  being  used  as  a band  room. 

2.  The  use  of  the  halls  outside  of  the  shop  doors  by  physical  educ- 
ation classes  creates  distractions. 

3*  Far  too  few  students  are  taking  Industrial  arts  compared  to  the  total 
enrollment  of  this  school.  At  least  two  industrial  arts  teachers  are 
needed. 

4.  Instruction  is  over -balanced  toward  woodworking  with  limited  drafting 
and  metal  work. 

9*  Guards  on  the  circular  saw  and  Jointer  are  Inadequate. 

6.  The  metals,  electrical,  and  power  mechanics  areas  are  not  adequately 
equipped. 

7*  The  band  saw  and  Jointer  are  of  light  construction,  homeshop  variety 
type. 

8,  There  are  no  master  safety  cut-off  switches  in  the  shop. 

9o  The  lavatory  near  the  shop  is  not  being  used.  The  available  lavatory 
is  sc2me  distance  from  the  shop. 
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1.  Other  facilities  should  be  secured  for  the  band  and  the  room  converted 
to  an  Industrial  arts  drafting  and  electricity-electronics  laboratory, 

% 

2.  Two  industrial  arts  teachers  should  be  employed  in  order  to  enroll  a 
nuiDber  of  students  which  Is  closer  to  the  average  recommended  and 
found  in  Florida  schools. 

3.  Divide  the  existing  laboratory  space  into  two  areas.  This  reorgan- 
ization would  cluster  woodworking  In  one  part  of  the  room  and  metals - 
power  mechanics  in  the  other. 

k.  Study  the  sequence  and  organization  of  the  instructional  program  and 
correlate  it  to  a county-wide  scope  and  sequence  guide  when  this  is 
organized. 

The  general  metals  progreun  should  be  expanded  and  diversified. 

6.  Additional  metals  equipment  should  be. provided. 

7*  If  feasible,  open  the  adjacent  lavatory. 


CARVER  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  industrial  arts  Instructor  at  the  Carver  High  School  seems  to  be 
well  trained  and  oriented  to  his  position  as  a teacher  and  to  his  respon- 
sibility, specifically,  instructing  students  in  the  areas  of  industrial 
arts.  He  is  trying  u^er  hardships  to  provide  instruction  in  the  necessary 
and  important  areas  of  industrial  arts  especially  woodworking,  drawing  and 
planning,  electricity,  and  power  mechanics. 

FIRDIHaS 

1.  The  shop  space  provided  is  Inadequate. 

2.  There  are  not  enough  tools  to  conduct  programs  in  the  areas  of 
metals,  power  mechanics,  and  electricity. 

3*  There  is  ap  insufficient  nuniber  of  outlets  to  allow  for  flexibility 
In  the  program.  The  fuse  panel  should  be  provided  with  a lock. 

Power  equipment  does  not  have  magnetic  cut-off  switches. 

4.  Color  dynamics  and  safety  lines  are  not  used. 

The  conduit  from  the  circular  saw  to  the  wall  should  be  under  the 
concrete  floor. 

6o  There  are  no  book  shelves  in  the  shop. 

7*  Guards  are  not  in  place  on  the  circular  saw  or  on  the  belt 
system  of  the  wet  grinder.  The  ripping  fence  on  the  saw  is 
not  intact. 

do  New  glass  is  needed  in  windows. 
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9*  Too  many  routine  projects  were  being  constructed. 

10.  The  principal  Indicated  a need  for  an  expanded  industrial  arts 
program  which  would  be  somewhat  more  vocationally  oriented  since 
students  from  this  school  are  unable  to  commute  to  a distant 
vocational  program. 

BECOmiNDATIONS 

1.  Facilities  should  be  provided  so  that  more  adequate  instruction  may 
be  given  in  the  areas  of  power  mechanics;  metals -welding^  foundry^ 
machine  metals^  bench  metals;  electricity-electronics;  and  drafting. 

2.  By  providing  tool  panels  in  the  shop  area  the  present  tool  room 
may  be  converted  into  storage  space. 

3.  The  present  exploratory  program  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
all  boys  and  to  girls  who  could  benefit  from  the  progrsum.  The 
exploratory  areas  would  be  general  metals^  electric ity>  drawing 
and  planning^  and  woodworking. 

4.  If  the  program  in  grades  nine-twelve  is  offered  on  an  elective  basis ^ 
then  the  exploratory  program  should  consist  of  a sequentially  organ- 
ized program  in  which  students  rotate  through  the  areas  taught. 

Book  shelves  should  be  provided. 


CENTURY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  industrial  arts  instructor  at  Century  High  School  shows  evidence  of 
a fine  professional  Interest  in  industrial  arts.  His  rapport  with  students 
is  very  good. 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  industrial  arts  facilities  are  very,  poor 

a.  Equipment  is  old  and  in  poor  repair 

b.  Benches  are  obsolete  and  in  poor  repair 

c.  There  are  no  safety  (master)  switches 

d.  The  high  voltage  cabinet  needs  a lock 

e.  Storage  space  is  urgently  needed 

f . A shop  window  is  broken 

g.  There  are  no  drafting  benches. 

2o  Insufficient  attention  is  given  to  safety  factors 

a.  The  grinder  and  circular  saw  need  guards 

b.  The  band  saw  needs  a guard 

c.  Electrical  equipment  is  improperly  or  not  grounded. 

d.  Tools  and  obstructions  are  found  on  the  shop  floor. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  the  tools  is  poor.  Tool  storage  takes  up  usable 
shop  space.  Tools  are  found  to  be  dull. 

4o  The  shop  is  in  need  of  a general  clean  up  including  the  painting 
of  walls  and  equipment. 
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Especially  noted 


3 o Instruction  is  not  given  in  all  areas  desired, 
is  the  lack  of  a metals  area. 

6.  Drafting  is  primarily  house  planning. 

7.  The  instructor’s  skills  are  very  inadequate  to  teach  industrial  arts. 
The  • instructor  does  not  know  the  subject  matter  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

lo  A completely  new  facility  with  more  adequately  equipped  areas  is 
urgently  needed  before  many  of  the  other  deficiencies  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

2o  The  instructor  needs  to  study  and  approve  all  facets  of  instruc- 
tion^ organization^  methods^  and  housekeeping. 

3o  The  instructional  program  should  be  broadened  beyond  woodworking  and 
drafting. 


CLIBBS  JUNIOR  RICH  SCHOOL 


Clubbs  Junior  High  School  is  commended  for  recognizing  the  need  for  indus- 
trial arts  instruction  and  providing  the  space  and  equipment  for  initiating 
a program.  The  instructor’s  appearance  is  very  good  as  is  his  ability  to 
work  with  boys.  The  instructional  atmosphere  is  excellent. 


FINDINGS 

1.  The  space  provided  for  the  industrial  arts  program,  in  the  basement 

of  the  school,  is  limited  by  the  lack  of  natural  light  and  ventilation. 

2.  Too  many  routine  projects  were  being  constructed  which  lack  flex- 
ibility. The  concept  of  relating  the  total  project  to  instruction 
and  daily  lessons  for  effective  teaching  is  not  evident.  Emphasis 
seems  to  be  on  making  things  rather  on  the  understanding  of  principles, 
content,  and  information  which  is  involved  in  the  planning,  designing, 
construction,  and  evaluation  of  a project. 

3o  Demonstrations  are  not  given  frequently  enough  and  are  not  related 
or  correlated  to  the  sequence  of  activities  and  experiences  involved 
in  the  student  project  construction. 

4.  The  electrical  work  area  is  not  large  enough. 

3.  The  space  allotted  to  drawing  and  planning  is  inadequate.  No 
drafting  tables  have  been  provided. 

6.  The  following  items  related  to  maintenance  euid  safety  are  observed: 

a.  There  is  no  guard  on* the  grinder  and  the  grinder  is 
not  secured  to  the  bench. 

b.  Vises  were  not  secured. 

c.  The  brake  and  bender  are  not  fastened  to  the  floor. 
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7*  A course  outline  is  available  but  is  not  flexible. 


RECOMMEM)ATIONS 

1.  The  instructional  program  should  be  expanded  to  include  more  signif- 
icant activities  in  the  areas  of  drafting^  metals^  woods ^ electricity- 
electronics  ^and  possibly  power  mechanics. 

2.  Instructional  procedures  should  be  improved  to  include  more  student 
planning;  more  attention  to  problem  solving^  design^  and  basic  prin- 
ciples; more  use  made  of  audio-visual  aids;  and  more  attention  given 
to  instruction  at  or  near  the  time  of  student  need. 

3 . The  instructor  should  become  better  acquainted  with  up  to  date  methods 
materials^  and  curricula  content. 


ESCAMBIA  SENIOR  RICH  SCHOOL 


The  industrial  arts  program  at  Escambia  Senior  High  School  is  commended 
for  its  expansion  during  the  past  four  years.  The  knowledge  of  the 
instructors  regarding  tool  skills  and  content  is  adequate.  The  instruc- 
tional program  has  been  carefully  organized.  Student -teacher  rapport 
is  good. 

FINDINGS 

Wood  Shop 

1.  The  wood  shop  Instructor  demonstrates  ability  to  organize  but  his 
ability  to  motivate  pupils  is  weak.  His  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter  is  adequate. 

2.  The  course  outline  is  limited  and  the  content  is  somewhat  below 
senior  high  school  level. 

3.  The  instructional  methods  used  by  the  instructor  are  over -balanced 
toward  dictating  procedures  rather  than  the  directed  discovery 
method. 

k.  The  combination  band  saw  could  be  better  utilized  in  the  metal  shop. 
No  COg  extinguishers  are  provided. 

6.  The  teachers'  offices  are  cluttered  and  contain  scrap  or  unnecessary 
items.  * 

7*  The  planer  is  too  small. 

8.  The  following  Improvements  are  needed  to  certain  machines:  magnetic 
switches^  new  return  springs  on  the  jointer  guards^  safety  lines ^ 
and  the  repair  of  the  dust  vacuums. 

9*  Bench  tops  need  refinishing. 

10.  The  course  content  does  not  include  sufficient  project  designing. 
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11  o The  instructional  prograiii  needs  to  be  changed;  firsts,  In  regard 
to  project  selection  and,  second,  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  tool  skills  by  the  practice -exercise  method.  This  teaching"" 
method  is  no  longer  used  in  industrial  arts  instruction. 


Metal  Shop 


1.  The  quantity  and  variety  of  equipment  available  appears  to  be 
adequate. 


j 


2.  Metals  instruction  is  given  in  several  sub -areas  giving  variety 
to  the  program. 

3.  The  following  observations  are  made  in  regard  to  safety  devices 
in  this  shop: 

(a)  Tool  rests,  spark  arresters, bulbs  in  the  eye  shields 
of  the  grinder  are  missing.  Wire  wheel  guards  are 
not  in  place. 

(b)  Safety  lines  are  not  used. 

(c)  Magnetic  cut-off  switches  are  not  provided 

(d)  Safety  solenoid  cut-off  switches  are  not  provided 
on  gas  lines 

(e)  Panic  or  safety  switches  are  not  provided. 

(f)  A fume  hood  should  be  located  over  the  hot  metal 
area. 

(g)  Certain  pieces  of  equipment  (brake  and  bender) 
are  not  bolted  to  the  floor. 

(h)  The  power  hack  saw  belt  and  pulley  system  is  unguarded. 

(i)  The  shop  arrangement  or  layout  of  equipment  is  poor, 
especially  for  handling  hot  metal. 

Electronics  Shop 

1.  A temporary  frame  building  has  been  provided  for  the  electronics 
facility.  This  is  an  improvement  but  is  still  inadequate  for  a 
full  program. 

2.  Electronic  equipment  and  supplies  are  needed.  The  equipment  presently 
supplied  is  totally  inadequate  for  a senior  high  school. 

3a  The  instructor  and  administration  are  commended  for  their  initiative 
in  beginning  an  electronics  program.  The  instructor  has  made  a 
genuine  and  commendable  effort  to  prepare  himself  in  electronics 
subject  matter. 

k.  The  instructor  has  excellent  rapport  with  students. 

Drafting  Room 


1.  Good  sketching  practices  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  are  noted. 


2.  The  sequence  of  the  instructional  program  in  drafting  repeats 
itself  each  semester.  This  is  questioned  as  the  best  content 
organization. 


3o  Student -teacher  rapport  is  good,  but  discipline. is  lax. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  The  recent  growth  and  expansion  of  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued, especially  in  the  areas  of  electronics,  power  mechanics, 
metals,  and  plastics. 

2.  The  instructors  should  consider  and  organize  a program  for  pupil 
recruitment. 

3«  A study  should  be  made  for  improving  the  articulation  between  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  As  more  new  junior  high  school 
programs  are  organized  in  feeder  schools,  the  senior  high  school 
courses  should  contain  more  advanced  units  of  instruction. 

4.  In  the  advanced  senior  high  school  courses  additional  attention 
should  be  given  to  problem  solving  experiences  using  research 
and  experimentation. 

5«  The  wood  shop  should  have  a central  dust  collection  system. 

6.  The  office  in  the  wood  shop  should  be  reorganized  as  a shop 
planning  center. 

7.  The  elementary  hand  tool  approach  to  woodworking  should  be  shifted 
to  machine  operations. 

: ^ 

8.  Equipment  in  the  metal  shop  should  be  rearranged  and  set  in  place. 

9.  A safety  check  of  all  machines  and  equipment  should  be  made  to  identify 
and  correct  unsafe  conditions. 

10.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  adding  power  mechanics  Instruction 
to  the  program*  This  could  be  organized  for  the  metals  area. 

11.  Review  the  drafting  course  of  study  and  develop  a progreun  of  depth 
rather  than  the  repeating  of  instructional  content  each  semester. 

12.  Vary  the  drafting  problems  to  encompass  eve3?y  day  objects  of  interest 
to  the  students. 

13*  Consider  additional  teaching  techniques  such  as  the  use  of  the  overhead 
projector  and  three  dimensional  teaching  aids. 

l4.  Paint  the  drafting  tables. 

15*  Immediate  consideration  should  be  given  to  improving  and  strengthening 
the  electronics  program  by  providing  for  three  urgent  needs: 

a.  An  adequate  facility 

b.  Electronic  Instructional  and  test  equipment 

c.  I^terials,  supplies  and  component  parts 


FERRY  PASS  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  Ferry  Pass  Junior  High  School  industrial  arts  program  has  been  care- 
fully organized  and  the  instructional  content  in  several  areas  has  been 
well  defined  by  the  previous  instructor.  The  current  instructor  has  been 
only  recently  employed  and  is  following  the  instructional  pattern  developed 
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by  his  predecessor*  The  present  teacher  is  soft  spoken  with  a pleasant 
manner*  He  shows  evidence  of  being  able  to  organize^  to  stimu3.ate 
students and  to  obtain  the  respect  of  both  teachers  and  students* 

Although  the  shop  space  is  undersized the  quality  and  quantity  of  equip- 
ment provided  are  evidences  of  excellent  shop  planning* 

Fimims 

1*  The  instructor  is  in  the  process  of  developing  course  outlines  in 
the  various  areas  being  taught* 

2*  The  electric  area  of  instruction  is  being  neglected  at  the  present 
time  but  we  assume  instruction  in  this  area  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  course  content* 

3»  The  size  of  the  shop  is  sub -standard*  The  machine  area  is  crowded 
w;ith  insufficient  space  for  equipment  safety  zones  or  for  adequate 
aisles*  Project  storage  and  finishing  areas  are  small*  No  planning 
area  is  provided* 

The  instructor  lacks  an  organized  program  of  safety  and  some  dangerous 
safety  practices  were  observed^  such  as  students  not  using  goggles 
while  grinding^  high  speed  drilling^  or  operating  the  lathe* 

5*  As  a new  teacher,  the  instructor  is  still  reluctant  to  exhibit 
strong  disciplinary  control* 

6*  The  Instructor  carried  too  much  of  the  burden  of  cleaning  up  the 
shop  ^nd  putting  away  the  tools  * 

To  The  foundry  furnace  is  too  small  if  this  area  is  to  be  used  exten- 
sively as  a portion  of  the  general  metals  instruction* 

RKQMMENDATIONS 


1*  Instructional  supervision  and  encouragement  in  the  development  of 
a boy-interest  instructional  program  are  needed  in  each  of  the  areas 
that  are  taught* 

2.  An  organized  safety  program  should  be  developed  and  correlated  with 
the  course  of  study*  The  laboratory  should  be  equipped  with  emergency 
cut-off  switches* 

3*  The  instructor  should  strengthen  immediately  his  discipline  and 
class  control  so  as  to  avoid  future  problems*  A functional  student 
personnel  system  should  be  organized  so  that  each  student  carries 
a responsibility* 

k.  Instruction  sheets,  procedure  sheets,  more  detailed  student  planning 
devices,  and  better  evaluative  materials  should  be  developed  as  an 
integral  part  of  instruction* 

5*  Three  dimensional  teaching  devices  should  be  develo^d  and  used  by 
the  instructor  to  facilitate  learning* 

6*  A larger  foundry  furnace  is  indicated* 
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7. 

More  adequate  use  might  be  made  of  the  bulletin  board* 

8* 

The  shop  library  should  be  enlarged  and  more  adequately  stocked* 

9. 

In  view  of  the  excellent  equipment  and  the  crowded  shop  space ^ planning 
for  future  industrial  arts  shops  should  adhere  more  closely  to  recommended 
size  and  proportions* 

PENSACOLA  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Pensacola  Senior  High  School  industrial  arts  progreua  is  not  as 
comprehensive  as  it  might  be»  v.  However^  the  drafting  program  seems  to 
be  well  organized  and  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  school  and  students* 
The  need  for  electronics  instruction  has  been  recognized*  The  use  of 
teacher  aid^ seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  students  for  advanced 
work*  The  class  size  or  enrollment  is  good* 

■Sr 

FINDINGS 


i 1* 

The  organization  of  the  shop  in  regard  to  size^  equipment and 
layout  is  not  adequate  f or  sa  senior  high  school  program  in  areas 
most  desired  for  schools  with  so  large  a total  enrollment* 

2* 

No  space  is  available  in  the  laboratory  where  pupils  may  be  seated 
in  an  adequate  arrangement  for  teaching  (lecturing  and  testing) 
particularly  if  the  laboratory  is  in  operation  by  any  portion  of 
a class  * 

3. 

The  metal  area  needs  to  be  reorganized*  There  is  no  acetylene 
welding  equipment*  A melting  furnace  is  needed  in  the  foundry  area 
as  well  as  a heat  treating  facility* 

4* 

Dust  is  a serious  problem* 

5. 

No  safety  lines  are  provided  for  defining  equipment  operation 
areas  * 

6* 

A complete  clean  up  of  the  shop  and  painting  of  the  laboratory 
are  needed  immediately*  There  is  too  much  clutter* 

7. 

Color  dynamics  or  color  coding  is  not  being  used* 

8. 

There  is  no  visual  evidence  of  a safety  program.  However,  there 
is  a good  safety  record  at  this  school*  Adequate  guards  were  lacking 
on  the  grinder,  wire  wheel,  and  lathe  pulley  system* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


lo 

It  is  recommended  that  the  total  instructional  program  in  industrial 
arts  be  reorganized  in  three  directions:  (l)  Broaden  the  areas 

offered,  (2)  provide  a higher  level  of  instruction  and  content,  and 
(3)  provide  better  organized  sequential  experiences  based  upon  a 
county-wide  approach  and  plan  for  better  articulation  between  grades* 

2o 

Electricity-electronics  should  be  expanded  and  both  space  and  equip- 
ment be  provided  for  a separate  laboratory  for  adequate  instruction* 
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3«  It  is  suggested  that  the  following  areas  be  considered  as  unit 
offerings.  The  suggestions  are  not  complete  and  need  further 
study. 

Metal  shop:  Hot  metals  and  foundry machine 

metals^  advanced  bench  metals^ 
sheet  metal 


Electricity “Electronics;  AC “DC  circuits,  power “generators 

and  motors,  appliances,  appllca“ 
tlons,  communications  and  elect > 
'“ronics. 

Drafting:  More  advanced  work  Including  pre 

technical  and  pre “engineering 
content 


Woodworking: 


Power  Mechanics; 


Cabinet  making,  furniture  making, 
and  wood  technology 

May  be  considered  as  a separate 
shop  or  could  be  Included  In 
either  the  metals  or  woods  areas. 


RAESOM  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  Industrial  arts  Instructor  at  Hansom  High  School  has  a pleasing  per- 
sonality and  Is  a teacher  facing  realistically  the  facts  regarding  the 
problems  of  students  of  his  race.  He  has  worked  hard  In  the  development 
of  course  outlines.  His  Instruction  Is  reinforced  by  the  use  of  three 
dimensional  teaching  aids.  Girls  In  addition  to  boys  are  scheduled  to 
Industrial  arts  classes.  The  teacher  publicizes  his  program  before  the 
FTA,  parents,  and  other  teachers  of  his  school. 

The  school  administration,  In  addition  to  the  teacher,  shows  a willingness 
to  face  realistically  the  educational  problems  of  Negroes.  _ 

FINDINGS 

1.  The  Industrial  arts  facility  Is  Inadequate  for  the  number  of  pupils 
assigned. 

2.  The  present  facility  could  be  more  efficiently  used  If  the  following 

were  better  organized:  lumber  storage,  the  power  mechanics  area, 

tool  storage  system,  and  the  electrical  area.  The  four  station 
bench  top  which  Is  stored  could  be  utilized.  Vise  handles  are  missing 
on  vises. 

3.  A complete  safety  program  Is  not  being  carried  out.  Safety  lines 
should  be  placed  around  power  machines  and  guards  should  be  kept 
on  the  circular  saw  and  Jointer. 

h.  The  instructor  recognizes  and  fully  understands  what  should  be  covered 
In  an  Industrial  arts  program.  However,  he  has  not  directed  his 
instruction  to  the  students®  ability  levels.  There  is  a great  over“ 
emphasis  on  copying  from  textbooks  and  a lack  of  balance  In  utilizing 
actual  tool  manipulation. 
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5o  T3ie  instructor  is  attempting  to  raise  the  program  to  a high 

academic  level  and  thereby* sacrifices ' the  practical  needs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  engaged  in  the  program. 

6o  Evidences  of  weak  instruction^  practices  are  as  follows; 

1.  Students  arrive  tardy  to  class. 

2o  Poor  organization  of  the  method  for  beginning 
each  class  is  noted. 

3.  A system  ior  organizing  student  personnel  is  not 
being  used. 

4.  An  Ca?ganized  plan  is  lacking  for  the  students  to 
produce  and  evaluate  each  shop  project. 

7o  There  is  a lack  of  adequate  materials  especially  in  metals,  elec- 
tricity,and  drafting.  A better  use  could  be  made  of  thick  planks 
by  resawing  rather  then  planing  a major  portion  of  the  wood  away 
on  the  surface  planer. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  tool  skills  and  construction 
with  materials  .which  might  upgrade  the  home  conditions  of  the  students 
of  this  school.  Such  experiences  or  projects  should  lean  toward  the 
home  mechanics  and  practical  home  construction  content  areas.  For 
example,  problems  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  following  might 
be  given;  (a)  septic  tank  systems,  (b)  plumbing  repairs, (c) concrete 
block  construction,  and  (d)  carpentry  construction  and  repair. 

2.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  more  closely  correlate  textbook  reading 

" with  student  think-through  processes,  such  as  having  several  students 
develop  three  dimensional  devices  to  express  the  knowledge  gleaned 
from  the  textbooks.  For  example,  when  a student  studies  piston  dis- 
placement by  reading  the  theory  in  a textbook,  could  not  practical 
devices  be  made  to  demonstrate  this  principle. 

3.  A special  program  for  girls  should  be  developed.  This  program  should 
be  closely  related  to  home  needs,  repairs,  and  problems. 

4.  The  power  mechanics  area  should  be  developed  with  motors  mounted  on 
benches,  with  an  area  for  cleaning,  and  other  service  areas  as  found 
in  any  organized  repair  shop. 

5.  An  outside  storage  area  or  addition  should  be  built  so  that  the  shop 
area  may  be  more  efficiently  utilized. 

6.  An  open  tool  panel  for  hand  tools  is  recommended.  The  present  tool 
room  should  be  converted  to  a project  storage  area  or  an  electrical 
area. 

7.  A comprehensive  safety  program  should  be  organized  including  machine 
safety  lines  and  the  constant  use  of  guards. 

8.  A student  personnel  system  should  be  developed. 


TATE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  school  administration,  industrial  arts  teacher,  and  students  are 
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csommended  for  their  sincere  desires  to  overcome  all  odds  in  order  that 
they  might  have  an  industrial  arts  program.  This  shop  was  created 
almost  entirely  through  the  efforts  of  the  students  and  the  instructor. 
This  fact  could  not  help  but  win  the  admiration  of  the  visiting  team. 

The  recent  siddltions  such  as  closing  in  additional  space  at  the  end  of  the 
shop  €md  adding  the  use  of  a room  for  drafting  are  commended.  The  ten-=> 
tative  proposal  to  convert  the  present  cafeteria  to  a shop  facility 
warrants  further  study. 

FINDIKC^ 

1.  The  present  facilities  curtail  the  number  of  students  which  may  be 
assigned  to  this  area. 

2.  The  equipment  is  of  such  poor  quality  and  in  unsafe  condition  that 
it  needs  to  be  replaced  by  heavier  machines  suitable  to  an  indus- 
trial arts  program.  Many  bench  vises  are  inoperative. 

3*  A separation  of  the  Junior  and  senior  high  school  programs  at  this 
school  should  be  considered.  The  school  enrollment  warrants  at 
least  two  teachers. 

k.  The  instructor  needs  additional  help  in  the  following. 

a.  The  development  of  materials  and  units  to  be  taught 

b.  Dally  lessons  plans  and  demonstrations 

c.  An  adequate  safety  program 

d.  Reorganizing  the  drafting  program  to  Include  broader 
content  and  more  rapid  progress  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

e.  The  student  work  observed  was  too  elementary  for  the 
age  level  of  the  pupils. 

3.  The  budget  for  expendable  materials  is  too  limited.  Students 
must  purchase  materials  from  dealers  in  the  community.  This 
restricts  the  Instructional  program. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

l.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  a new  shop  facility 
complete  with  adequate  new  equipment  for  Instruction  in  four  areas. 
During  preliminary  planning  for  this  facility  the  Instructional 
program  should  be  re-evaluated  in  relation  to  the  total  school 
enrollment  and  the  grade  levels  to  be  served. 

2,  Based  on  student  demand  for  the  program  the  industrial  arts 
offerings  should  be  expanded  using  two  li^tructors.  This  can 
thus  be  accomplished  immediately  by  using  the  drafting  room 
and  shop  areas  full-time. 

3*  The  instructor  needs  to  develop  a scope  and  sequence  guide  which 
organizes  Instructional  units  and  materials  for  presentation. 

hi.  The  instructor  and  principal  should  devise  a plan  to  make  materials 
available  in  school  at  cost  rather  than  depend  on  students  securing 
their  own  materials. 
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WASHINGTON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  Warrington  Junior  High  School  industrial  arts  facility  contains 
adequate  space,  has  a pleasant  atmosphere,  has  a durable  finish  on  the 
walls,  and  in  general  is  a well  planned  shop.  Shop  size  is  considered  to 
be  excellent. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  good.  He  has  the  initiative  to  seek  ways 
to  improve  his  instructional  program.  His  rapport  with  pupils  is  good. 

The  teacher  is  especially  commended  for  requesting  and  organizing  a 
special  class  for  problem  pupils. 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  toward  the  program  is  commendedo 
FINDINGS 

1.  A course  outline  as  a guide  to  the  instructional  sequence  has 
not  been  organized, 

2.  The  class  control  maintained  by  the  teacher  is  excellent,  however, 
teaching  methods  are  weak.  Instruction  through  demonstrations 
lectures  is  not  given  regularly. 

3*  A lack  of  the  use  of  three  dimensional  teaching  aids  is  noted. 

k*  The  craftsmanship  of  student  work  is  poor. 

5*  Machine  and  equipment  inspection  and  safety  checks  are  needed. 

The  following  is  noted: 

a.  Certain  machines  are  Inoperable 

b.  The  grinder  has  no  tool  rest  and  is  too  light  for 
school  use. 

c.  The  circular  saw  needs  an  cidequate  guard. 

d.  A COp  fire  extinguisher  is  not  provided. 

e.  The  planer  needs  parts  and  is  unsafe  in  the  present 
condition, 

f.  The  Sander  needs  a motor. 

g.  Color  dynamics  such  as  the  color  coding  of  machines 
and  safety  lines  is  needed, 

6.  The  teacher’s  appearance  and  dress  are  not  up  to  the  best  professional 
standards . 

7.  A procedure  for  project  planning  and  development  is  not  in  evidence. 

8.  The  tool  checking  and  personnel  management  system  appear  to  be  working 
well.  Classes  begin  on  time  and  without  undue  confusion. 

9*  The  shop  and  store  rooms  are  somewhat  disorderly. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Instructor  needs  to  develop  a functional  course  outline  complete 
with  lesson  plans  for  daily  teaching  for  each  area  taught.  Greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  demonstrations  and  the  supplement-' 
ation  of  this  instruction  with  duplicated  assignment  sheets  and 
textbook  study,  A procedure  for  planning  projects  should  be  organized. 
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2-  The  needs  to  broaden  his  instruction  in  drafting^  metals,, 

elestrisitv.  Junior  high  pupils  should  explore  at  least  four 
areas  of  industrial  arfes.  It  is  recommended  that  a boy  “interest 
drawing  program  be  correlated  to  shop  activities. 

3 • The  scheduling  of  students  to  the  shop  should  be  reviewed  with  the 
administration.  All  eighth  grade  boys  should  be  scheduled  for  one 
year  of  industrial  arts  with  ninth  grade  as  an  elective. 

4o  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  dust  problem.  A dust  collection 
system  is  recommended. 

5o  Certain  additional  hand  tools  are  needed  and  should  be  provided. 

6 o I'he  finishing  room  needs  an  observation  window. 

7.  A general  repairs  program  (for  shop  equipment) should  be  developed. 

8.  The  enrollment  at  this  school  would  Justify  two  industrial  arts 
instructors  to  teach  a broad  program  in  woods,  drafting,  elect- 
ricity, and  metals. 


WASHJQ9GT0N  JUNIOR  HI&H  SCHOOL 
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The  newly  converted  facility  for  the  industrial  arts  program  at  the 
Washington  Junior  High  School  adequately  houses  the  Industrial  arts 
program.  The  industrial  arts  teacher  seems  to  have  a good  background, 
is  well  organized,  is  fair  but  firm  in  his  discipline,  has  the  start  of 
a good  shop  layout,  and  keeps  a very  clean  shop  area. 

FINDINSS 

1.  The  facility  contains  adequate  space  but  requires  additional  equip- 
ment such  as  a scroll  saw  and  metal  working  tools. 

2.  The  power  equipment  purchased  is  too  light  for  school  use  (table 
saw,  band  saw,  grinder)  and  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  in  proper 
working  order. 

3o  The  lumber  supply  is  completely  inadequate  consisting  mainly  of 
salvaged  packing  crates. 

ho  The  instructor  shows  thought  and  careful  preparation  for  the 
lessons  taught.  He  presents  lessons  at  the  start  of  the  class 
period  and  makes  adequate  use  of  the  chalk  board. 

5«  The  students  did  not  participate  in  the  lesson  being  taught. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this; 

a.  Greatly  over  crowded  classes  hinder  st'udents  from 

because  they  not.. see the chalk. board 

aM  are  too  far  from  the  instructor. 

b.  There  is  inadequate  space  for  such  large  classes  to 

have  writing  arms  or  tables.  v 

Co  The  instructor  use.-:  no  other  teaching  aid  than  the 
chalk  board. 

do  The  material  covered  by  the  instructor  is  too  broad 
for  one  presentation. 
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6«  Some  lack  of  craftsmanship  is  observed.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  large  classes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Instructional  and  consumable  materials  must  be  made  available  at 
once  for  this  program.  Although  it  was  reported  that  certain 
materials  are  now  on  order ^ wood,  paper,  and  rulers  are  needed 
now. 

2.  The  purchase  of  metal  working  equipment  and  a scroll  saw  is 
recommended.  All  future  machines  purchased  should  be  of  high 
quality. 

3«  The  instructor  should  Involve  his  students  in  each  demonstration 
through  greater  participation.  He  should  use  questions  and  draw 
his  lessons  out  of  the  students  because  telling  is  not  teaching. 

k.  The  instructor  should  use  three  dimensional  and  other  visual  aids 
to  help  the  students  grasp  the  lesson. 

3*  The  Instructor  should  divide  his  overall  lesson  into  smaller  parts 
since  too  much  material  presented  at  one  time  causes  the  students 
to  become  inattentive. 

6.  Because  of  overcrowding  in  the  classes  some  students  cannot  see 
the  chalk  board.  The  Instructor  could  multiply  his  efforts  by 
using  di;^llcated  instruction  sheets  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  student. 

7*  The  instructor  should  develop  a student  project  procedure  sheet 
which  Includes  space  for  a sketch,  bill  of  materials,  procedures 
for  construction,  and  tools  to  be  used.  The  use  of  such  a procedure 
sheet  helps  to  correlate  English  and  math  with  the  activity  of  the 
shop. 

8.  It  is  reccmmendedthat  a secoid  teacher  be  considered  as  soon  as 

possible.  With  a second  teacher  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  indus- 
trial arts  to  more  than  only  ninth  grade  pupils.  The  second  teacher 
could  teach  drafting  in  the  same  shop  area  by  rearranging  the  shop 
furniture.  However,  class  size  will  have  to  be  carefully  scheduled 
and  controlled. 


WASHINGTON  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  two  industrial  arts  instructors  at  the  Washington  Senior  High  School 
have  pleasant  personalities  and  cooperate  in  the  total  school  program. 

The  hiring  of  a new  instructor  during  this  school  year  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  the  offerings  and  upgrade  the  program. 


FINDINGS 


1.  Equipment  is  extremely  abused  with  actual  destruction  in  some  cases 
by  the  students. 

2.  The  students  present  an  attitude  of  indifference  and  disrespect  which 


¥lH  be  difficult  to  overcome «. 

a»  There  is  laxness  in  punctuality  for  arriving  at 
classes. 

bo  Students  are  extremely  slow  in  following  directions. 

Co  There  was  very  little  evidence  of  students  being 
disciplined  to  follow  directions, 
do  A factor  in  this  attitude  is  the  overcrowding  of 
classes . 

3o  Quality  equipment  has  been  provided however,  it  is  unused,  not  in 
working  condition,  and  in  unsafe  condition.  Guards  and  parts  are 
missing  on  most  machines.  Replacement  parts  and  proper  maintenance 
can  put  all  nachines  in  safe  operating  condition. 

4.  Housekeeping  is  extremely  poor  especially  in  the  teachers'  office 
and  store  rooms.  Among  the  scrap  and  debris  is  a metal  lathe 
(still  in  its  original  crate  thereby  unused  for  many  years,  by 
now  it  has  rusted  and  parts  have  been  lost) , a miter  box,  and  hand 
tools  e 

5o  Almost  no  hand  tools  are  available  as  they  have  been  abused  and 
stolen.  The  teacher  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  tool  panel 
and, place  the  few  remaining  tools  in  a locked  cabinet. 

6.  The  teachers  lack  both  organization  of  teaching  materials  and 
teaching  methods,  however,  (a)  the  mechanical  drafting  teacher 
presented  a brief  course  outline  that  shows  he  has  some  sense  of 
direction  for  his  program.  All  of  the  student  work  is  copy  work 
from  the  textbook,  (b)  The  wood  shop  teacher  presented  a detailed 
course  outline  which  is  not  followed  in  actual  teaching.  There  is 
an  over»reliance  on  the  textbook  in  place  of  organized  construction 
activity. 

7o  The  drafting  equipment  storage  cabinet  is  crudely  constructed.  The 
storage  lockers  beneath  the  metal  benches  are  impossible  to  use 
because  all  handles  had  been  removed  by  the  students.  The  mech- 
anical drawing  room  lacks  a bulletin  board.  All  drawing  is  done  on 
the  back  of  discarded  commercial  printing  paper.  When  new  drafting 
equipment  is  purchased,  quality  paper  and  pencils  can  be  purchased 
at  moderate  prices. 

8.  The  lack  of  wood  and  other  materials  hinders  instruction.  The 
school  budget  and  student  fees  are  used  for  items  other  than  the 
purchase  of  consumable  materials. 

9.  The  overall  atmosphere  in  the  shop  reflects  a laxed  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  instructional  staff  by  the  school  administrator. 

10.  The  level  of  instruction  observed  is  too  elementary  and  represents 
no  more  than  seventh  grade  level  work.  The  program  is  limited  to 
wood,  drafting,  and  simple  electricity. 


RECOMMEHDATIOWS 

1.  Many  of  the  problems  at  this  school  can  be  aleviated  by  a stiffening 
of  the  policies  by  the  administration  and  the  teachers. 

a.  The  students  must  learn  to  respect  equipment  and  the 
value  of  an  education  because  the  general  attitude 


found  at  this  school  is  one  of  marking  time  and 
willful  destruction. 

2.  The  instructors  need  in-service  help  in  preparing  realistic  course 
outlines  and  incorporating  good  teaching  methods. 

3.  Tighter  student  control  should  be  gained  by  initiating  systems  for 
student  personnel tool  checking,  and  clean  up. 

4.  The  teachers”  office  and  store  room  should  be  cleaned  up  immediately. 

5.  All  equipment  should  be  repaired  and  placed  in  operating  condition. 
This  includes  the  bench  drill  press,  floor  model  bill  press,  scroll 
saw,  grinder,  band  saw,  circular  saw,  and  jointer.  When  these 
machines  have  bSen  placed  in  s^e  operating  condition,  they  should 
be  either  used  by  the  teacher  as  part  of  his  instructional  program 
or  be  moved  to  another  facility.  Repairs  should  also  be  made  to  the 
drafting  tables.  We  suggest  that  the  handles  be  welded  into  place 
to  avoid  their  removal.  The  vises  and  tool  panel  should  be  repaired 
for  use . 

«a- 

6.  Funds  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  machines  should 
be  provided  by  the  county  rather  than  using  money  from  the  school 
budget  which  is  normally  used  for  instructional  materials. 

7.  Hand  tools  should  be  purchased  providing  the  instructor  initiates 
adequate  control  methods. 

WORKMAN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


As  a new  teacher,  the  Industrial  arts  Instructor  at  Workman  Junior  High 
School  is  found  to  have  a pleasing  personality,  is  a hard  worker,  and 
is  developing  a good  shop  layout  including  a fine  shop  library.  The 
instructor's  math  and  science  background  directly  correlates  with  an 
industrial  arts  program.  The  visiting  committee  felt  that  the  school 
plant  is  forward  looking  with  adequate  space  designated  for  the  current 
industrial  arts  program. 

FINDINGS 

1.  Improvements  are  needed  in  the  machine  area.  _ 

a.  Certain  machines  such  as  the  jig  saw  and  grinder 
are  too  light  for  school  use . 
bo  A band  saw  and  jointer  should  be  added  to  the  power 
equipment . 

c.  The  circular  saw  guard  is  not  being  used. 

2o  The  instructor  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a program  of  studies 
for  industrial  arts  at  this  school. 

and  are  not  yet^  .in  operation. 

4.  Certain  poor  teaching  techniques  are  used  in  the  teaching  of  mech- 
anical drawing. 
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5o  Evidence  indicates  a lack  of  daily  lesson  planning  especially  in 
regard  to  the  demonstration  portion  of  the  program. 

BECOMMBm)ATIOES 

1»  The  industrial  arts  instructor  should  be  given  special  supervision 
and  encouragement  to  develop  programs  more  directly  correlated  to 
pupil  interests  in  the  various  areas  to  be  taught. 

2.  The  development  and  use  of  three  dimensional  visual  aids  will 
facilitate  project  construction  and  content  instruction. 

3.  A central  dust  system  is  needed. 

4.  A safety  program  correlated  to  the  course  of  study  should  be 
organized  and  put  in  operation. 

Because  of  the  instructor's  background  as  a math  and  science 
teacher^  he  should  be  encouraged  to  relate  industrial  arts  act- 
ivities and  experiences  to  math  and  science. 

6.  The  instructor  should  participate  in  locals  stata^and  national 
industrial  arts  meetings  for  his  information  and  the  improvement 
of  his  instructional  techniques. 


SUMMARY  OF  FIIJDIUCS 


lo  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  three  years 
through  the  efforts  of  the  county  staff  and  the  industrial  arts 
instructors  toward  the  improvement  of  industrial  arts  programs  and 
facilities. 

2.  There  is  evidence  of  good  rapport  between  teachers  and  pupils^ 
teachers  and  principals^  and  teachers  and  the  County  Director  of 
Technical  and  Vocational  Education.  The  attitudes  of  pupils^ 
teachers and  administrators  are  found;,  in  general,  to  be  very 
positive.  In  some  instances  the  attitude  of  the  principal  toward 
his  industrial  arts  program  tends  to  be  somewhat  passive. 

3.  Discipline  in  the  industrial  arts  laboratories  and  drafting  rooms 
throughout  the  county  is  very  good,  in  general. 

4.  The  industrial  arts  physical  facilities  (shop  laboratories)  are 
steadily  being  improved  especially  as  new  schools  are  constructed. 

In  certain  older  schools  the  programs  have  been  reviewed  and  new 
facilities  and/or  equipment  provided.  In  regard  to  facility 
improvement,  the  committee  wishes  to  commend  the  Director  of  Tech- 
nical and  Vocational  Education  for  his  leadership  and  support. 

There  is,  however,  a need  for  continued  facility  expansion  and 
adequate  equipping  of  industrial  arts  programs  in  the  county, 
especially  for  two  or  three  laboratories  which  have  very  poor 
equipment. 

3.  The  committee  equated  and  summarized  the  overall  needs,  problems, 
and  direction  for  improvement  of  industrial  arts  education  to  be 
approximately 

7^^  Instructional  (organization,  method,  and  techniques 
used  by  teachers) 

20^  Equipment  and  Supplies 
5^  Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Equipment 

6.  The  supervision  of  instructional  practices  is  infrequent  and  is 
generally  carried  cut  by  persons  with  limited  backgrounds  in  this 
subject  area. 

7.  The  committee  finds  many  needs  and  problems  in  the  area  of  instruction. 

a.  Program  Organissation 

1.  Certain  teachers  have  prepared  elaborate  course  outlines j 
other  teachers  have  not.  Somie  teachers  who  have  organized 
course  ou^^lines  are  not  using  them  to  guide  daily  student 
work.  In  general,  course  outlines  are  not  sufficiently 
realistic,  detailed,  and  functional. 


2.  Lesson  planning  either  daily  or  weekly  is  generally  not 
being  done. 

3«  Although  course  and  program  objectives  are  written  on 
paper  by  teachers,  many  are  copied  from  source  materials 
and  are  not  considered  in  organizing  and  presenting  the 
instructional  program. 
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Content 


1»  There  is  a lack  of  sequence  to  the  content  of,  courses 
from  the  junior  high  schools  to  the  senior  high  schools o 
Articulation  between  course  levels  is  pooro 

2o  The  level  of  the  content  is  too  elementary  and  is  satisfying 
only  minimum  standards  o This  is  especially  true  of  the 
senior  high  school  courses. 

3o  The  activities  and  experiences  are  not  functional.  Too 
many  are  abstract  rather  than  satisfying  objectives  with 
a boy-interest  approach. 

4.  The  exercise  teaching  method  is  frequently  used  rather 
than  the  directed  problem  solving  approach  to  content. 

5.  Operations  are  taught  without  teaching  the  basic  principles 
involved.  The  "how”  is  stressed  more  than  "why." 

6.  Negro  programs  are  not  related  closely  enough  to  the 
home  and  community  environment  or  to  the  specific  needs 
of  these  pupils.  Content  units  are  not  sufficiently 
practical. 

Instructional  Materials 

1.  A great  number  of  textbooks  are  observed  in  this  county. 

The  committee  commends  this  avaii^bility  of  text  materials. 
However  a serious  dependency  on  textbooks  by  teachers 
causes  over-emphasis  on  book  and  paper  work.  Some  classes 
use  textbooks  entirely  to  copy  from. 

2.  The  use  of  duplicated^  teacher -made  instruction  sheets  is 

limited. 

3.  Shop  libraries  of  reference  materials  including  related 
information  and  project  sources  are  inadequate. 

Teaching  Methods  and  Techniques 

1.  A lack  of  daily  preparation  for  instruction  is  evident. 

In  general  day  “by -day  plan  books  are  not  used.  These 
include  lesson  plans  which  grow  out  of  course  outlines 
which  are  developed  and  correlated  to  the  county  guide 
for  industrial  arts.  (It  is  understood  that  a county 
guide  is  being  prepared  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution.) 

2.  Demonstrations  are  given  too  infrequently.  The  textbook 
method  is  being  substituted.  Some  instruction  by  the 

observed  doing  processes  which  they  had  not  learned  or 
had  not  been  shown.  As  a result  many  Incorrect  methods 
and  procedures  on  the  part  of  sttadents  were  observed. 

3.  In  one  school  the  old  manual  training  exercise ---dr  ill 
method  was  ‘being  used,.  This  deters  student  motivation. 
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4.  Insufficient  pupil  planning  for  construction  activities 
and  projects  is  apparent. 

5 . Instruction  is  not  differentiated  for  pupils  of  varying 
ability  levels.  Only  one  junior  high  school  schedules 
a special  class  for  under -achievers. 

8o  The  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  is  limited  to  teacher  judgments 
and  tests. 

9.  Project  design  is  poor.  Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  design  poor 
but  certain  designs  being  used  are  obsolete.  Projects  lack  creat- 
ivity. 

10.  There  is  an  over  emphasis  on  putting  together  a project  without 
learning  the  related  information  or  principles. 

11.  Not  all  machines  had  guards  in  place.  Certain  machines  need  main- 
tenance and  repair.  Many  machines  are  too  light  or  lack  the  quality 
required  for  school  use. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since  the  findings  of  the  COTunittee  indicate  that  the  major  need 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Industrial  arts  program  concerns  instruc- 
tional organization  and  methods,  a supervisor  or  coordinator  of 
industrial  arts  should  be  appointed  to  provide  (in  addition  to  admln« 
Istrative  duties)  the  leadership  and  direction  for^  instructional 
improvement  in  regard  to 

a«  the  development  of  course  outlines 
b«  organizing  dally  lesson  plans 
c • improving  teaching  methods  and  techniques 
d«  utilizing  three-dimensional  teaching  aids 
eo  organizing  a safety  program 
fo  the  proper  use  of  textbooks 
g«  pupil  records and  evaluative  procedures 
h.  pupil  participation  in  instructional  activity 
1.  the  preparation  of  instruction  sheets 

Most  of  the  instructional  problems  identified  can  be  s<^ved  or 
decreased  through  such  supervisory  practices  as  in-service  training 
programs,  group  meetings.  Individual  conferences  with  teachers, 
the  organized  study  of  content  and  methods,  and . classroom  visit- 
ation. 

The  county  in-service  classes  for  industrial  arts  teachers  should  be 
continued  with  emphasis  on  teacher  training  or  instructional  methods 
and  techniques  as  well  as  material  and  tool  skills. 

The  county  Industrial  Arts  Guide  or  Course  of  Study  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  to  give  external  stability  to  the 
overall  program. 

Each  teacher  should  develop  a course  outline  for  his  specific 
program  in  order  to  provide  the  flexibility  required  by  the  in- 
dividual abilities  of  the  teacher  and  the  physical  facility  and 
equipment  available.  Supervisory  personnel  should  see  that  course 
outlines  are  followed  in  dally  instruction. 

A study  of  the  scope  and  sequence  of  the  content  to  be  Included  in 
a County  Guide  should  be  made  with  special  consideration  to  program 
articulation  between  junior  and  senior  high  schools*  Senior  high 
school  programs,  projects,  and  instruction  should  be  at  a higher 
level  so  as  not  to  be  repetitious  of  the  junior  high  school  programs 
The  senior  high  programs  should  shift  to  machine  operation  at  once. 
The  junior  high  school  programs  should  assume  the  concept  of  being 
an  exploratory  feeder  program  for  specialized  senior  high  courses. 

All  machines  and  equipment  should  be  put  in  safe  coxiditlon,  provided 
with  adequate  guards,  and  properly  used.  Teachers  should  Improve 
their  machine  maintenance  programs.  General  building  maintenance 

— 'iA^kjL^3r~0'^yccL.’~ — — — — r > i ri''ii  i 

Planning  for  new  laboratories  should  consider  a facility  large 
enough  to  adequately  house  the  instructional  program,  functional 
auxiliary  rooms, and  an  area  for  drawing  and  planning.  Separate 
drafting  rooms  should  be  equipped  with  visual  aids,  mechanical 
equipment  for  the  chalk  board,  a sink,  proper  storage  for  drawings 
and  equipment,  and  developing  equipment.  Shops  should  have  equip- 
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merit  in  sufficient  variety  and  quantity  for  the  instructional 
program  being  offered o 

9*  Only  quality  machines  should  be  purchased.  Home  shop  and  light 
equipment  should  not  be  considered. 

10,  Equipment  should  be  provided  for  electricity -electronics^  power 
mechanics^  arid  metals  in  existing  programs.  Steps  should  be 
taKen  to  evaluate  and  improve  facilities  and  equipment  located 
at  the  older  shops. 

11,  Negro  programs  should  construct  projects  and  study  areas  which  will 
up-grade  the  home  and  community.  The  shop  might  be  the  hub  for 
community  learning  in  regard  to  community  problems^  for  example^ 
home  repairs^  cabinet  and  furniture  construction^  septic  tank 
installation^  landscape  improvements^  etc. 

12,  Study  should  be  made  of  methods  to  differentiate  instruction  by 
levels  in  keeping  with  pupils®  varying  abilities.  Consideration 
might  be  given  to  organizing  a special  course  for  pupils  who  are 
potential  dropouts  and  who  are  not  achieving  academic  success 

in  the  regular  school  program.  Such  a course  would  group  these 
pupils  in  classes  of  15=18  for  special  instruction  in  occupations, 
tool  skills  related  to  construction  and  repair,  and  vocational 
guidance • 

13 » Shop  library  materials  should  be  provided  to  supplement  instruc- 
tion by  the  teacher  and  regular  textbooks.  These  materials  would 
Include  sources  of  related  information,  project  ideas,  and  enrich- 
ment content. 


14.  All  teachers  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  local,  state  and 
national  professional  meetings  and  conferences  related  to  indus- 
trial arts  education  so  that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  latest 
techniques,  materials,  terminology,  and  technology  in  their 
fields  of  specialization. 

15.  The  funds  provided  from  the  school  budgets  for  consumable  supplies 
should  be  at  least  $2.00  per  pupil  enrolled  in  the  course.  Both 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  supplies  should  be  increased. 
Teachers  should  be  better  Informed  regarding  the  county  policy 

on  budgeting  supply  monies. 
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Developments  for  future  program  improvement^  should  include  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  (a)  problem  solving  experiences  and 
experimentation,  (b)  girls  to  elect  courses,  (c)  research 
investigations,  (d)  Increased  correlation  with  other  subjects 
especially  mathematics  and  science,  and  (e)  instruction  which 
encompasses  the  most  recent  technological  developments. 
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APPENDIX 


SCHOOL  . 
TEACHER 


Total  EnroHnent 


Industrial  Arts  Enrollnient 


Areas  Taught 


I.  FEBSQNAL  QUAUXIES  ^ 

i 

• 

E 

VG 

"g" 

1 

i 

F 

P 

Comments 

1. 

Does  the  teacher  possess  the  ABILirY  TO 
QE9GANIZE,  to  be  resourceful^  and  to  stimulate 
and  MOTIVATE  STUDENTS? 

2. 

Is  the  teacher  COOPERATIVE  AND  ENTHUSIASTIC 
not  only  for  industrial  arts  but  for  his  act- 
ivities with  administrators  and  other  teasbers? 

3. 

Does  the  teacher  have  a PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDE 
AND  APPEARANCE? 

II.  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 

1. 

In  addition  to  MASTERY  OF  HIS  SUBJECT  field, 
does  the  teacher  have  a basic  UNDERSTANDING 

r ^ 

! 

i 

0F  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY? 

"*"*  ^ **** 

2. 

Does  the  teacher  maintain  his  Industrial  arts 

skills  and  knowledge  through  additional  STUDY 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  READING? 

i 

i 

i 

in.  PREPARATION  FOR  INSTRUCTION 


1.  Does  the  teacher  have  a well -planned,  flexible 
COURSE  OUTLINE? 

i 

1 '"T 1 

i 1 1 

i ! 

J 

i 

j 

] 

i 

2.  Is  there  an  organized.  In  operation,  SAFETY  i 

PROGRAM? 

1 

3*  Does  the  teacher  maintain  an  adequate  SHOP 
LIBRARY? 

1 

t 

i 

1 

1 

1 

4.  Has  the  teacher  prepared  and  organized  visual 
aids  and  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS? 

IV.  DIRECTING  LEARNING 


1.  Are  DEMONSTEtATIONS  and  lectures^  which  are 
concise^  clear  and  SKILLFUUiY  FRESENTEID^  a 
part  of  the  REGULAR  PLAN  for  Instruction? 


2.  Does  the  Instructor  use  the  DIRECTED  DISCOVERY 
METHOD  rather  than  dictating  procedures? 


Is  CLASS  CONTROL  maintained  by  the  teacher 
at  all  times  through  democratic  self-control 
on  the  part  of  the  students? 


4.  Does  the  teacher  INDIVIDUALLY  COUNSEL  STUDENTS 
regarding  their  dally  work  and  future  educa* 
tlonal  plans? 


f 
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5*  Are  activities  and  projects  based  on  PROBLEM 
SOLVING  TECHNIQUES? 


6«  Are  all  students  motivated  to  their  MAXIMUM 
ABILITIES? 


7*  To  what  extent  does  a pupil  DESIGN,  PLAN, 
CONSTRUCT,  AND  EVALUATE  his  projects? 


8.  Are  SAES  SHOP  PRACTICES  Insisted  upon? 


Does  the  Instructor  DIFFEECTrXATE  HIS 
INSTRUCTION  and  content  for  the  various 
ability  levels  of  pupils;  slow,  average, 
gifted? 


10*  Are  the  procediires  and  devices  for  PUPIL 
EVALUATION  adequate? 


V«  SHOP  MANAGEMENT 


1.  Are  EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLIES,  AND  MATERIALS  on 
hand  when  needed? 


Are  all  machines  adequately  GUARDED  and  In 
safest  operating  condition? 


3. 

4. 


Are  the  shop  and  store  rooms  ORDERLY  AND  CLEAN? 


Is  there  a working  system  for  TOOL  CHECKING 
and  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT? 


Do  classes  begin  ON  TIME  and  WITHOUT  UNDUE 
NOISE  or  confusion? 


^ i 


VI.  INSTRUCTOR'S  PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Does  the  teacher  PUBLICIZE  HIS  PROGRAM  and 
Its  results? 

2.  Does  the  teacher  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  TOTAL 
SCHOOL  PROGRAM  and  activities? 

f — 

\ 

1 \ 

\ 

— 1 — 
i 

V 

t 

t 

w . 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

t 

1 

—i 

1 i 

1 1.. 

3.  Does  the  teacher  sponsor  an  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
CLUB? 

1 

i 

1 

r : 

4.  Does  the  teacher  Join  his  LOCAL,  STATE  AND 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS? 

5*  Does  the  teacher  PARTICIPATE  IN  AND  ATTEND 
MEETINGS  of  his  professional  associations? 

1 

i 

VII^  iBNSTRUCT 


Are  there  Increasing  opportunities:  for  GIRLS 
to  elect  courses? 

1 

1 

for  PROBLEM  SOLVING  experiences  and 
esqoerlmentatlon 
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VO 

0 

r 
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Comments 

for  RESEARCH  through  hooks  aod 
factual  information 

for  eorrelatliig  vma  AND  SCZENCE 

for  content  to  include  TBCHHQLOQICAL 
DEmOPMENTS 

* 

n 

. I 


SCHOOL 


SHOP 


BUILDINQ 

s* 

A* 

I*, 

Commants 

1«  Location  In  respect  to  rest  of  school 

! 

2«  Entrances  and  delivery  access,  size  and 

1 

1 

location 

3«  Celling  helgiit,  l4*  - l6* 

- 

( 

1 

4«  Accoustlcal  treatment 

- - . . ^ - - , .1 

EXISTANCE  AM)  ADEQUACY  OF  AUKILIABY  R00^6 

!•  Project  storage  room 

I 

f 

2*  Material  storage  room 

3 • Finishing  room 

1 

i 

1 

( 

1 

1 

i 

4«  Teacher  office  space 

i ’ 

1 

i 

t 

[ 

3*  Planning  room  or  area 

1 

i 

6«  Toilet  Facilities 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7*  Tool  storage  room  or  panels 

8«  Separate  evening  class  storage 

III.  OPEN  SHOP  SPACE 


!•  Size  and  proportion 

2«  Equipment  placement  and  spacing 

\ 

» 

3*  Equipment^  quality  and  variety 

1 

4«  Adequate  racks  where  materials  are  stored 
In  the  shop 

< 

Washing  facility  available  In  shop 

— 

6«  Chalk  and  tack  boards 

7*  Safety  provisions, 
a*  guards 

- . 

b«  safety  zones 

c.  quality  equipment  1 

• 

d«  first  aid  kit 

j 

* 

e«  color  coded  equipment 

8.  Fire  extinguishers 

9*  Quality  of  benches  and  cabinets 

_ , . . - : 

o 

ERIC 


« S - Superior  A - Adequate  I - Inadequate 

J’^35 


i 

F I „ ■ 


3 'A 

I 

Comments 

10*  Adequate  lighting  (natural^  artificial) 

T 

11*  Temperature  and  ventilation^  controlled 

12*  Floors^  non  sllp^  solld^  clean 

13*  Wall  treatment  and  color 

ill-.  Proper  maintenance  of  shop  and  equipment 

13*  Adequate  hand  tools 

l6.  Adequate  electrical  outlets 

# 


{ 


! 


I 

t 


4- 
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Questionnaires  returned  by  320  K-12  districts  and  13  community  colleges  indicated  (1)  3,259 
vocational -technical  teachers  re  currently  employed,  (2)  261  were  currently  needed,  (3)  1965-66 
needs  totaled  634,  and  (5)  1970  projections  indicated  1,862  additional  teachers  would  be  needed. 

Occupational  subject  areas  covered  by  these  schools  are  (1)  agriculture,  (2)  office  occupations,  (3) 
distributive  occupations,  (4)  hoine  economics,  (5)  industrial  occupations,  (6)  food  service  occupations, 

(7)  health  service  occupations,  (8)  public  service  occupations,  (9)  tourist  and  resort  occupations,  and  (10) 
manageinent  developinent.  (EM) 
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^HIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
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One  of  the  critical  problems  associated  with  the  development  of  a greatly  expanded 
vocational-technical  education  program  in  Michigan  high  schools  and  community  colleges 
will  be  the  recruitment  and  training  of  teachers.  In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to 
local  administrators  and  teacher  education  institutions,  a survey  of  anticipated  need 
for  vocational- technical  education  teachers  was  conducted. 


Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  528  K-12  Michigan  school  districts  and  the  18  operating 
Michigan  community  colleges  plus  the  one  new  community  college  district  which  will  begin 
operating  in  the  fall  of  1965.  Questionnaires  were  returned  by  320  of  the  K-12  districts 
and  13  of  the  community  colleges.  The  results  of  this  survey  are  contained  in  the 
following  table: 


Anticipated  Need  for  Vocational- Technical  Education  Teachers 
In  Michigan  K-12  School  Districts  and  Community  Colleges 


Teachers  for 

Number 

Saployed 

Number 

Additional 

Needed 

Additional  Number  Needed 
for  New  Ecograms  or 
Expansion 

Now 

Now 

1965-66 

ly  1970 

K-12 

0 

• 

0 

• 

K-12 

c.  c. 

K-12 

0 

• 

0 

• 

K-12 

c.  c. 

Agricultural  Occupations 

86 

2 

6 

2 

12 

2 

65 

5 

Office  Occupations 

777 

57 

45 

4 

in 

24 

295 

61 

Distributive  Occupations 

127 

7 

21 

2 

58 

9 

253 

26 

Home  Economics  and 
Related  Occupations 

967 

0 

34 

1 

71 

0 

267 

10 

Industrial  Occupations 

753 

205 

84 

11 

188' 

4l 

4o5 

102 

Food  Service  Occupations 

115 

3 

9 

- 0 

39 

4 

107 

22 

Health  Service  Occupations 

60 

59 

16 

6 

20 

30 

67 

82 

Public  Service  Occupations 

5 

3 

1 

1 

13 

4 

46 

15 

Tourist  and  Resort 
,Qccupations 

0 

0 

44 

0 

4 

0 

31 

3 

Other : Management 

Development 

0 

33 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

SUBTOTAL 

2,890 

369 

260 

31 

516 

118 

1,536 

326 

GRAND  TOTAL 

3,259 

291 

634 

1,862 
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Lunder,  Robert  0,*  Ringo,  Earl  N. 

Measures  of  Academic  Aptitude  of  First -Year  Post-High  School  Students  in  the  Area-Vocational -Technical 
Schools  of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Univ.,  Minneapolis.  Bureau  of  Institutional  Research 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Apr65  13p. 

*AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  *stUDENT  CHARACTER ISTICS;  *poST  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION;  ACADEMIC  APTITUDE;  COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS;  *C0LLEGE  FRESHMEN;  JUNIOR  COLLEGES;  COLLEGES;  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES;  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS;  GRADE  11;  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 
MINNESOTA 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  ascertain  certain  academic  characteristics  of  first-year  post-high  school 
students  in  the  area  vocational -technical  schools  of  Minnesota  in  the  Fall  of  1964.  There  were  2,88i 
first-year  students  in  17  schools.  The  preselected  measures  of  academic  ability  were  high  school  rank,  scores 
of  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (MSAT),  and  scores  of  the  Cooperative  English  Test,  Form  Z (CET). 

Data  for  vocational  students  were  compared  with  those  of  freshmen  in  junior  colleges,  state  colleges,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  high  school  Juniors  in  1962  to  get  some  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
vocational  students  on  the  academic  scale.  Data  were  available  for  92  percent  of  the  vocational  students  on 
high  school  rank,  87  percent  on  MSAT,  and  86  percent  on  CET.  Entering  vocational  school  students  had  a lower 
high^school  percentile  rank  and  earned  lower  scores  on  the  MSAT  and  CET  than  entering  freshmen  in  the  other 
institutions.  Conclusions  included  (1)  The  vocational  students  as  a group  came  largely  from  the  lower  half  of 
the  high  school  population,  and  (2)  Vocational  schools  were  attracting  a large  number  of  young  adults  not  being 
served  by  any  of  the  public  colleges.  A cooperative  institutional  effort  to  provide  programs  for  all  levels  of 
ability  and  aptitude  was  recommended.  (SL) 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  about  certain  academic  character- 
istics of  first-year  post-high  school  students  at  the  Area-Vocational -Technical 
Schools  of  Minnesota  in  the  Fall  of  1964.  These  characteristics  of  the  Area- 
Vocational-School  stiidents  were  then  compared  with  those  of  freshmen  in  the 
Junior  Colleges,  State  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  well  as  with 
those  of  the  population  of  high  school  juniors  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  vocational  students  on  the  academic  scale. 

Population  Included  in  the  Study 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Section  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  a list  of  students  from  each  of  the  17  Area-Vocational - 
Technical  schools  was  obtained  as  of  the  start  Qf  the  school  year.  Fall  1964. 

This  list  included  2,88l  students  (2,054  males  and  827  females)  who  were  enrolled 
in  the  Area-Vocational -Technical  post-high  school  programs  at  that  time  as  first - 
year  students. 

The  total  enrollment  was  composed  of  2,74l  students  who  had  graduated 
from  436  public  high  schools  and  42  private  schools  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

94  students  who  had  graduated  from  90  high  schools  outside  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  46  students  who  were  not  high  school  graduates. 
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For  the  2,835  high  school  graduates  the  year  of  graduation  from  high 
school  varied  as  follows; 

Year  of  NiMber  of  . Per  Cent  of 

Graduation  Students  ^ Total  (2,835) 


1964 

1,620 

57.1 

1963 

685 

24.2 

1962 

227 

8.0 

1961 

9k 

3.3 

i960 

38 

1.3 

Prior  to 

i960 

171 

6.0 

Procedure 

The  three  measures  selected  as  indicators  of  academic  ability  were  high 
school  rank  (HSR),  scores  on  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (MSAT), 
and  scores  on  the  Cooperative  English  Test,  Form  Z (CET).  Data  on  these  mea- 
sures were  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State -Wide  Testing  Program 
and  the  Student  Counseling  "Bureau  at  the  [jihiversity  of  Minnesota.  Data  were 
then  punched  on  IHVI  cards  for  each  individual  and  descriptive  statistics  were 
obtained  for. each  group  on  each  of  the  three  measures  through  the  use  of  the 
computer.  Some  analyses  were  made  for  sub-groupings  (e.g.  by  sex  and  by 
individual  Area  Vocational  School)  but  these  analyses  have  not  been  included 
in  this  report. 

"Limitations 

Data  were  not  available  on  all  three  measures  for  all  2,88l  students. 
Students  for  whom  data  were  not  available  included  the  following:  1)  women 
registered  in  the  A-V-T  Schools  who  listed  only  their  married  names;  2) 
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students  who  graduated  prior  to  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  State -Wide  Testing 
Program j 3)  those  who  graduated  from  high  school  in  states  other  than  Minnesota 
» and  4)  students  who  were  not  enrolled  in  high  school  through  the  eleventh  grade. 
Sometimes  information  was  available  on  one  or  two  of  the  measures  but  not  on  all 
three.  Data  were  obtained  for  92  per  cent  of  the  students  on  high  school  rank, 

87  per  cent  on  MSAT  and  86  per  cent  on  GET. 

Measures  of  Academic  Aptitude 

The  descriptive  statistics  obtained  on  each  of  the  three  measures  of 
academic  aptitude  and  comparisons  of  the  A-V-T  group  with  entering  freshmen 
in  the' State  Colleges,  Junior  Colleges,  and  University  of  Minnesota  are  dis- 
cussed, for  each  measure,  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

High  School  Rank 

The  student's  percentile  rank  within  his  own  class,  based  upon 
grades  which  were  earned  through  the  end  of  the  junior  year  in  high  school, 
was  used  as  a measure  of  past  achievement.  The  mean  high  school  rank  obtained 
by  first  year  Area-Vocational -Technical  School  students  was  4l.O  in  comparison 
with  a mean  rank  of  50. T all  high  school  juniors,  55-0  for  junior  college 
freshmen,  58*0  for  state  college  freshmen  and  66.2  for  freshmen  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Over  three -fourths  of  the  new  A-V-T  students  had  a 
high  school  percentile  rank  below  60  and  one-fourth  of  them  had  a high  school 
percentile  rank  below  20.  The  detailed  report  for  A-V-T  students  and  selected 
comparative  groups  is  contained  in  Table  1 and  the  results  are  shown  graphically 


in  Figure  1. 
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Table  1:  A COMPARISON  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PERCENTILE  RMK  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  19^2, 

COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  ENTERING  FRESHMEN  I963  AND  A-V-T  FIRST-YEAR 
STUDENTS  1964.  


N 

% 

Md 

Mean 

S.D. 

H.S.  Juniors 

1961-1962 

4,622 

75 

50 

25 

50.7 

28.8 

A-V-T  Students 
Fall  1964 

2,635 

59 

39 

20 

kl.O 

30.9 

Junior  College 
Freshmen  1963 

2,098 

72 

a 

38 

55.0 

25.6 

State  College 
Freshmen  1963 

4,109 

79 

60 

38 

58.0 

25.2 

lliiv.  of  Minn^ 
Freshmen  1963 

6,995 

87 

71 

k9 

66.2 

25.0 

^ot  available 
^Includes  all  U.  of  M. 

entering  freshmen 

for 

whom 

data  were 

available. 

20  40  60  80  100 


H.S.  Juniors 
A-V-T  Students 
Junior  College 
State  College 
Univ.  of  Minn. 

The  range  for  each  group  extends  from  the  first  to  the  hundredth  percentile.  The 
bar  represents  the  middle  70^  the  group.  The  indentation  in  the  bar  represents 
the  mean  of  the  group. 

Figure  1.  VARIABILITY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  PERCENTILES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND 
SELECTED  POST -HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPS.  ^ 
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Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
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The  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (MSAT)  was  used  as  a measure 
of  scholastic  aptitude.  This  test  has  been  administered  to  approx.imately  99 
per  cent  of  all  Minnesota  High  School  Juniors  since  I96O.  The  mean  raw  scores 
of  the  individual  A-V-T  Schools  varied  from  a low  of  24.9  to  a high  of  31. 0 
with  an  overall  mean  of  27.3*  These  may  be  compared  to  mean  raw  scores  of 
32.6  for  all  high  school  juniors,  34.5  tor  junior  college  freshmen,  3^-^  for 
statie  college  freshmen  and  4l,3  for  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
(See  Table  2) 

Table  2:  A COMPARISON  OF  MSAT  RAW  SCORES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  19^2,  COLLEGE 


AND  UNIVERSITY  ENTERING  FRESHMEN  19^3  AND  A-V-T  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENTS 

1964.  


N 

Md 

Mean 

S.D. 

H.  S.  Juniors 

1961-1962 

4,622 

42 

30 

21 

32.6 

l4.6 

A-V-T  Students 
Fall  1964 

2,  505 

32 

25 

19 

27-3 

11.7 

Junior  College 
Freshmen  I963 

2,064 

43 

a 

26 

34.5 

12.9 

State  College 
Freshmen  1963 

4,051 

42 

33 

25 

34.4 

12.2 

Uhiv.  of  Minn^ 
Freshmen  1963 

6,995 

, 51 

40 

31 

41.3 

13.8 

£L 

Not  available 
^Includes  all  U. 

of  M.  entering 

freshmen  for 

whom 

data  were 

available . 

Raw  scores 

have  been  converted  to  percentile 

ranks  on 

the  basis  of 

a norm 

group  of  3,401  entering  freshmen  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Fall  1959- 
Figure  2 graphically  shows  the  comparison  among  entering  A-V-T  students,  high 


school  juniors  and  freshmen  in  the  various  types  of  public  institutions.  The 
mean  percentile  rank  for  A-V-T  students  was  23,  while  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  the  A-V-T  students  scored  below  the  fiftieth  percentile  on  the  MSAT, 


PERCENTILE 

/ 


H.  S.  Juniors 
A-V-T  Students 
Junior  College 
State  College 
Uhiv.  of  Minn. 


The  range  for  each  group  extends  from  the  first  to  the  hundredth  percentile.  The 
bar  represents  the  middle  IQfjo  of  the  group.  The  indentation  in  the  bax  represents 
the  mean  of  the  group.  - 


Figure  2.  VARIABILITY  OF  MSAT  PERCENTILE  RANKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND  SELECTED 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPS. 


Cooperative  English  Test 

English  competency  was  measured  by  the  Cooperative  English  Test,  Form  Z 
(CET).  Although  three  raw  scores  were  available  for  this  test  (Mechanics  of 
Expression,  Effectiveness  of  Expression  and  Total  Composite),  only  the  Total 
Composite  score  was  used  in  this  study  since  comparative  data  were  not  available 
for  the  subsections. 

The  mean  composite  raw  scores  of  the  individual  A-V-T  schools  varied  from 
a low  of  99. 7 to  a high  of  131*0  with  an  overall  mean  (reported  in  Table  3)  of 
ll4. 6-  About  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  A-V-T  students  had  scores  which  were 
lower  than  the  lowest  mean  score  made  by  any  of  the  college  freshmen  groups. 
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Table  3‘.  A COMPARISON  OF  GET  TOTAI.  COMPOSITE  RAW  SCORES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  J'ONIORS 
1962,  COLLEGE  AND  'UNIVERSITY  ENTERING  FRESHMEN  19^3  AND  A-V-T  FIRST-. 
YEAR  STUDENTS  196k  


N 

^3 

Md 

Mean 

S.D. 

H.S.  Juniors 

1961-1962 

i|-,622 

163 

13^ 

103  ^ 

131.^ 

kl.6 

A-V-T  Students 
Fall  196^1- 

2,i|-8T 

139 

Ilk 

88 

Ilk.  6 

39-8 

Junior  College 
Freshmen  1963 

2,061 

162 

a 

116 

139.2 

34.5 

State  College 
Freshmen  1963 

k,0k9 

159 

a 

121 

lkO.3 

28.4 

Univ.  of  Minn^ 
Freshmen  1963 

6,995 

178 

156 

132 

152.5 

33-4 

^Not  available 

■u 

Includes  all  U.  of  M.  entering  freshmen  for  whom  data  were  available. 


A graphic  comparison  of  the  various  post-high  school  groups  on  percentile 
rank  on  GET  has  been  made  in  Figure  3-  The  normative  Table  for  the  conversion 
from  raw  scores  to  percentile  rank  was  based  on  entering  freshmen  in  all 
Minnesota  colleges  from  Fall  19^7  "to  Fall  1952  who  had  been  given  the  GET  as 
juniors  and  had  been  retested  as  seniors.  The  mean  score  earned  by  the  A-V-T 
students  was  below  the  20th  percentile  of  the  norm  group  and  85  per  cent  of 
the  A-V-T  students  earned  scores  below  the  65th  percentile  of  the  norm  groups. 
The  mean  score  on  the  GET  earned  by  entering  freshmen  in  the  Junior  Colleges, 
State  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  exceeded  the  score  earned  by 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  norm  group,  whereas  the  mean  score  earned  by 
the  A-V-T  students  was  below  the  score  earned  by  approximately  20  per  cent  of 


the  norm  group. 


PERCENTILE 

0 20  ho  60  80  100 


H.S,  Juniors 
A-V-T  Students 
Junior  College 
State  College 
Univ.  of  Minn. 

The  range  for  each  group  extends  from  the  first  to  the  hundredth  percentile.  The 
bar  represents  the  middle  TCyfo  of  the  group.  The  indentation  in  the  bar  represents 
the  mean  of  the  group. 

Figure  3.  VARIABILITY  OF  CET  TOTAL  COMPOSITE  PERCENTILE  RANKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
JUNIORS  AND  SELECTED  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPS. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  2,835  high  school  graduates  who  were 
registered  as  first-year  students  in  the  Area-Vo cat ional -Technical  Schools  of 
Minnesota,  Fall  1964,  had  graduated  from  high  school  within  the  preceding  three 
years  (since  1962).  In  fact,  almost  60  per  cent  of  them  had  graduated  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  A-V-T  schools  were  attract- 
ing the  major  share  of  their  first-year  students  from  the  potential  college 
freshmen  population. 

New  entering  A-V-T  students  had  a lower  high  school  percentile  rank  and 
earned  lower  scores  on  the  Minnesota  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  Cooperative 
English  Test  than  did  freshmen  entering  Junior  Colleges,  State  Colleges  or  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Indeed,  the  high  school  percentile  ranks  and  test 
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scores  of  this  group  were  lower  than  those  of  the  high  school  juniors  tested 
during  the  196I-62  school  year  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  A-V-T  students  as 
, a group  came  largely  from  the  lower  half  of  the  high  school  population.  There 

v/'as  considerable  variation  among  the  students  attending  various  A-V-T  schools. 

The  lowest  percentile  scores  earned  Dy  the  entering  A-V-T  students  as  a groups 
on  the  three  measures  studied^  were  on  the  Cooperative  English  Test . 

These  data  suggest  that  the  Area  Vocational  Schools  are  attracting  a 
large  number  of  young  adults  not  now  being  served  by  any  of  our  public  colleges. 
The  programs  currently  being  offered  in  the  A-V-T  schools  indicate  an  awareness 
of  the  ability  level.s  of  the  student  body  being  served.  Additional  research  is 
needed  to  determine  ability  level  according  to  type  of  program,  as  well  as 
follow-up  studies  which  will  produce  data  indicating  the  characteristics  (i.e. 

' mechanical  ability,  manipulative  skills,  personality,  etc.  as  well  as  academic 

aptitude)  of  students  who  succeed  in  the  various  kinds  of  programs  and  who  later 
succeed  on  the  kind  of  job  for  which  they  were  trained. 

These  findings  seem  to  support  the  need  for  post-high  school  educational 
programs  to  encompass  all  levels  of  ability  and  aptitude  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  institutions  offering  post-high  school  programs.  The  entire  range  of 
abilities  and  aptitudes  could  be  met  through  this  cooperative  effort.  Without 
this  kind  of  cooperative  effort,  where  each  type  of  institution  offers  those 
programs  in  which  it  has  had  the  most  experience  and  for  which  its  students 
seem  to  be  selected  and  adapted, the  post-high  school  educational  institutions 
cannot  serve  the  range  of  abilities  and  interest  shown  by  the  yoih-h  of  chis 
state . 
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In  oraohic  form  this  report  presents  statistics  on  the  continuing  status  of  the  secondary  school  and 
retraining  programs  of  trade  and  industrial  education  in  Pennsylvania.  Much  of  nfLrt^nt'^nf 

from  the  various  statistical  reports  of  the  technical  and  industrial  education  division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  charts  describe  pupil  enrollments,  size  and  types  of  programs,  placement  of  graduates 
status  of  teachers  and  administrators,  finance,  state  supervision,  and  training  of  the  unemployed.  Statistics 
cover  the  period  from  1958-1962.  (PA) 
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FOREWORD 


Trade  and  industrial  education  programs  have  operated  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  for  many  years.  In  spite 
of  periodic  revision  of  program  standards,  policies  and  legislation, 
a number  of  basic  problems  and  limitations  continue  to  exist o The 
rapidly  increasing  complexity  of  business  and  industry  operation 
dessands  better  preparation  than  ever  in  technical  knowledge  and 
skills  for  young  people  entering  the  world  of  work.  Therefore, 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  trade  and  technical  education 
-in  Pennsylvania  requires  a realistic  understanding  of  our  basic 
problems,  a critical  analysis  of  present  status  of  the  program, 
followed  by  a strong  positive  program  of  action. 

brief  statistical  report  presents,  graphic  form,  the 
continuing  status  of  the  secondary  school  and  retraining  programs 
of  trade  and  technical  education  in  Pennsylvaniac  Uie  charts 
describe  pupil  enrollments,  size  and  types  of  programs,  placement 
of  graduates,  status  of  teachers  and  administrators,  finance,  state 
supervision,  and  training  of  the  unemployedo 

^ Ihe  report  should  assist  interested  individuals  and  groups  to 
revise  educational  progra»'Js  and  standards,  and  justify  support  for 
increased  and  expanded  .e  and  technical  education  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  skilled  tradesmen  and  technicians  in 
Pennsy Ivan ia « 


Much  of  the  information  was  secured  from  the  various  statistical 
reports  of  the  technical  and  industrial  education  division  of  the 

report  was  prepared  by  Ralph 

Do  Widdowson  and  Robert  Jacoby,  A^ea  Coordinators  of  Industrial 
Education,  with  assistance  from  all  Area  Coordinators,  and  under  the 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  George  W.  Blison,  State  Supervisor, 
Technical,  Military,  and  Industrial  Educationo 


February  1963 


John  Wo  Struck  ^ 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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TYPES  OF  CERTIFICATES 
TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 


Emergency  Interim  Temporary  Permanent  College  College 
Standard  Standard  Standard  Provisional  Permanent 


Other 


A TYPICAL  SHOP  TEACHER  WOULD  BE  CHARACTERIZED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING: 


1.  Is  a teacher  in  a second  class  school  district. 

2.  Does  not  hold  a degree. 

3.  Has  a permanent  standard  teaching  certificate. 

4.  Started  to  teach  hetween  1938  and  1959. 

5.  Has  hetween  10  and  l4  years  of  experience. 

6.  Is  hetween  42  and  49  years  of  age. 

7.  Has  completed  hetween  31  and  60  credits  of  under  graduate  college. 

8.  Has  exceeded  the  minimum  credit  requirements  for  certification. 

THE  TYPICAL  A]»1INISTRAT0R  WOULD  BE  CHARACTERIZED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  Is  enployed  in  a second  class  school  district. 

2.  Has  a master’s  degree. 

3.  Has  a college  permanent  certificate. 

4.  Started  to  teach  hetween 1939  and  1959. 

5.  ^.Has  20  years  or  more  of  educational  experience. 

;.  Is  hetween J50  and  57  years  of  age. 

7.  Has  completed  hetween  25  and  50  graduate  credits. 

8.  Has  exceeded  the  minimum  credit  requirements  for  certification. 

SOURCE:  An  Appr^sal  of  Selected  Courses  of  the 

Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  Teacher 
Education  Curriculum  in  Pennsylvania 
S.  T.  Brantner,  I962, 
diversity  of  Pittshuigh 
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Education,  in  conformity  with  State  and  Federal  requirementso 
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I mpac t of  A u t omat i on  on  Office  Occupations,  Report  ^of  Conferences  and  Recommendations  for  Business 
Education  Programs  in  the  Secondary  School, 

California  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Bureau  of  Business  Education 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET, 

Pub  Date  - 65  53p, 

CONFERENCES;  *0FF!CE  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION;  ^AUTOMATION;  *EDUCATI0NAL  CHANGE;  ^'EDUCAT lONAL  NEEDS; 
^BUSINESSMAN  OPINION;  BOOKKEEPING;  SECRETARIES;  STENOGRAPHERS;  TYPISTS;  CLERICAL  WORKERS;  OFFICE  MACHINE 
OPERATORS 

Businessmen  attended  three  conferences  on  the  impact  of  automation  on  office  occupations  in  Sacramento, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Burlingame,  California  in  February  and  March  1962,  A summary  of  the  conference  findings, 
recommendations  for  the  development  of  business  education  programs  to  meet  changing  needs,  and  a selected 
bibliography  are  included  in  this  report.  Findings  included:  (1)  The  emphasis  in  typewriting  instruction 
should  be  on  production  work  rather  than  on  timed  writings,  (2)  The  shorthand  program  should  prepare 
students  to  take  dictation  at  80  to  100  words  per  minute  and  to  achieve  these  rates  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  (3)  Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  aspects  of  the  course,  (4) 
Instruction  should  be  provided  on  the  kinds  of  business  machines  used  in  offices  in  which  students  are 
likely  to  seek  employment,  (5)  Automation  in  the  office  has  not  affected  the  demand  for  qualified 
secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists,  (6)  There  is  likely  to  be  a decrease  in  the  number  of  jobs  which 
involve  the  operation  of  one  machine,  and  (7)  Many  Jobs  requiring  bookeeeping  skills  have  been  eliminated 
and  bookkeeping  activities  have  been  divided  into  many  different  tasks  or  assignments.  Recommendations 
concerned  increased  business-community  cooperation,  more  effective  counseling,  changed  emphasis  in  skills 
preparation,  emphasis  on  developing  desirable  attitudes,  and  improved  courses  and  methods,  (PS) 
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IWPACT  OF  AUTC^IATION  ON  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
REPORT  OF  CONFERENCES 
AND 

RECCMMENDATIONS  FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAly-lS  IN 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


California  State  Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
Sacramento,  California 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  is  pleased  to  make  this 
report,  "Impact  of  Automation  on  Office  Occupations"  available 
to  businessmen  and  business  educators  in  the  State  of  California. 

Miss  M,  Claire  O’Brien  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  making  the  original  inquiry  and  conduct- 
ing the  conferences  of  businessmen  in  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Francisco, 

As  we  move  ahead  in  Business  education,  we  hope  that 
businessmen  and  business  educators  will  confer  frequently  on 
problems  which  relate  to  meeting  our  changing  needs  in  business 
brought  about  through  automation  and  technological  change. 


R.  C,  Van  Uagenen,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
California  State  Department 
of  Education 
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SECTION  I 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  STUDYING  THE  IMPACT  OF  AUTOMATION 

ON  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Business  education  is  taught  in  California's  public  schools  as  an  integral 
phase  of  the  total  program  of  education  offered  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  ob- 
jectives of  business  education  must  provide  for  (1)  furthering  the  general  education 
of  all  who  participate  in  it;  (2)  developing  the  skills  and  acquiring  the  knowledge 
and  understandings  essential  to  employment  in  business;  and  (3)  developing  the 
skills  ard  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  understandings  desired  for  personal  reasons. 

As  part  of  the  business  education  program,  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  secondary  school  in  California  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  education  of 
workers  who  will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  available  jobs  in  the 
offices  of  business  and  industry  located  in  the  community  served  by  the  school 
district. 


Business  education  programs  must  be  geared  to  meet  the  technological 
changes  taking  place  in  business  and  industry.  Programs  designed  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility are  offered  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Close  cooperation 
between  school  personnel  and  businessmen  is  important  in  the  development  of  these 
programs. 


The  development  of  new  methods  of  office  operations  and  of  more  sophisti- 
cated methods  of  dealing  with  data  as  a result  of  the  introduction  of  automated  pro- 
cesses make  it  necessary  that  educators  keep  up  to  date  concerning  the  methods  and 
procedures  used  in  the  office  in  order  to  adequately  prepare  students  for  office 
occupations. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Education  conducted  a study  of  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation on  the  office  occupations  to  provide  information  to  serve  as  guidelines  for 
educators  who  are  developing  business  education  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  preparing  for  careers  in  office  occupations  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  business  offices  in  the  community  served  by  the  school  district. 

The  report  of  this  study  includes  the  following:  an  explanation  of  the 

purposes  and  a description  of  the  plan  of  the  study;  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  conferences;  recommendations  for  the  development  of  business  education  programs 
in  office  education  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  business;  a selected  bibliography; 
and  an  appendix  containing  the  minutes  of  the  conferences  held  and  notes  on  some  of 
the  literature. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  purposes  of  the  study  were  (1)  to  determine  the  impact  of  automation 
and  other  technological  changes  on  office  occupations  and  (2)  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  development  of  business  education  programs  to  meet  these  changing  , 
needs , 

Plan  of  the  Study 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  of  the  impact  of  automation  on  office  occu- 
pations was  as  follows:  (1)  review  of  the  literature,  (2)  review  of  reports  of 

conferences  held  by  government  agencies  and  other  insitutions,  and  (3)  contacts 


\ 

! 


with  businessmen.  Reports  of  conferences  and  notes  from  some  representative  re- 
ferences are  included  in  the  appendix. 

The  second  phase  of  the  study  included  three  conferences  of  businessmen 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  - Representatives  from  medium  and 
large  businesses  and  industries  were  asked  to  describe  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  office  occupations  because  of  automation,  to  express  their  opinions  about 
the  effect  of  future  technological  changes  on  office  occupations  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions for  the  development  of  business  ecucation  programs  offered  in  the  second- 
ary schools  of  California, 

Three  meetings  were  held  in  the  following  cities:  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles 

and  Burlingame, 

The  third  phase  of  the  study  is  this  report,  which  will  be  made  available 
to  educators  in  California, 
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SECTION  II 

, SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

The  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  study  included  in  this  section  of  the 
report  is  an  attempt  to  crystalize  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  participants  in 
the  conferences  held  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  in  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Burlingame e 

It  is  very  difficult^  to  make  an  accurate  synthesis  of  all  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  conferees*  No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  complete  agreement  on  all 
points  expressed*  The  final  summary  of  findings  has  been  reviewed  by  some  conferees 
in  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  and  Burlingame  to  check  the  accuracy  of  certain  obser- 
vations. 

It  is  hoped  that  while  complete  agreement  regarding  the  statements  in- 
cluded in  the  summary  of  findings  of  the  conferences  may  not  be  possible,  a trend 
of  thought  may  have  been  identified  which  will  be  valuable  to  business  educators  in 
the  schools  of  California, 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  automation  is  considered  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Participants  in  the  conferences  were  concerned  with  the  effect  that  the 
introduction  of  mechanical  or  automatic  equipment  and  new  methods  of  operation  have 
on  people  performing  office  jobs. 

Effect  on  Office  Occupations  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Computer  and  Other 
Technological  Changes 

For  more  than  a decade,  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  office  occu- 
pations, The  dramatic  impact  of  computers  and  other-technological  changes  on  office 
organization  and  jobs  in  medium  and  large  businesses  and  industries  has  focused 
attention  on  the  problem  of  x^hat  happens  to  persons  and  the  demand  for  their  skills 
with  the  introduction  of  a computer  and  integrated  data  processing. 

Some  of  the  same  job  titles  are  to  be  found  in  offices  today  that  were 
used  years  ago.  The  significance,  however,  is  in  the  number  of  persons  performing 
under  any  given  job  title*  The  shift  by  companies  from  hand  processes,  to  mech- 
anical processes,  to  automatic  processes,  have  all  had  their  effect  on  jobs.  There 
have  been  many  changes  ■”  additions  and  subtractions  of  jobs  and  people  employed  in 
certain  jobs  — as  a result  of  these  different  processes.  On  the  drawing  boards  of 
equipment  manufacturers  are  even  newer  devices  which  in  the  future  will  further 
change  job  demands  and  skill  requirements. 

At  this  poir.t  in  time,  however,  a fundamental  generalization  of  what,. is. 
happening  to  certain  jobs  and  the  training  needs  for  these  jobs  can  be  made.  There 
is  a definite  need  to  provide  training  in  the  basic  business  skills,  .Students 
whose  education  has  stressed  the  *'why’*  of  business  organization  and  operation  will 
find  themselves  in  more  demand  than  students  whose  training  has  emphasized  the  *'how 
to  do  it,”  . . 

Every  industry  has  been  affected  in  a different  manner  by  the  introduction 
of  automated  processes  in  the  office  but  there  is  a similarity  in  office  routine 
which  makes  possible  certain  generalizations. 

Automation  in  the  office  should  be  considered  a mark  of  progress  because 
it  has  made  possible  the  processing  of  vjork  in  a more  efficient  manner.  o.I>^  addition, 
automation  has  made  possible  the  processing  of  data  some  of  which  was  available 
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before  the  introduction  of  automated  processes  but  which  could  not  be  used  because 
it  was  not  economically  feasible  to  hire  the  number  of  employees  necessary  to  pre-^ 
nare  it  in  usable  form.  The  result  of  the  use  of  electronic  equipment  is  that  more 
information  is  available;  more  uses  are  found  for  this  information;  and  more  spe- 
cialized jobs  are  created  to  plan  the  operation,  to  operate  the  equipmen  , an  o 
analyze  the  data. 

There  have  been  many  changes  - additions  and  subtractions  of  jobs  and 
people  employed  in  certain  jobs  ~ as  a result  of  these  different  processes. ^ 

Accuracy  is  extremely  important  in  the  preparation  of  source  documents  and  in  tne 
preparation  of  input  data  to  be  used  in  automated  processes. 

Jobs  that  are  eliminated  because  of  automation  usually  are  those  which 
cannot  be  performed  as  efficiently  by  hand  labor.  Machines  used  before  the  intro- 
duction of  automation  are  not  adequate  to  process  efficiently  the  increased  amount 
of  paper  work  which  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  business  and  the  services  o ere 
by  business  in  recent  years.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  operators 
of  machines  and'  other  devices  concerned  with  the  input  of  computers . 

Very  few  companies  have  dismissed  employees  even  though  jobs  have  been 
eliminated.  Employees  have  been  retrained  or  transferred  to  other  departments-^ 
during  the  planning  period  preceding  the  introduction  of  automation.  During  the 
conversion  to  automated  processes  the  work  force  tends  to  increase  as  specia  is  s 
are  hired  for  a specific  job.  When  the  job  is  completed,  following  the  installation 
of  the  new  equipltieht,  and  the  setting  up  of 'programs,  these  specialists  are  Dot  re- 
placed. However,  because  of  the  new  processes  and  the  additional  services  which 
will  be  possible  because  of  the  use  of  automated  processes,  new  kinds  of  jobs  will 

be  available.  ,, , 

Two  kinds  of  workers  are  affected  by  automation:  those  who  have  to  be 

taught  new  skills  and  those  who  have  to  broaden  their  education  because  of  the!  ^ 
necessity  of  dealing  with  more  sophisticated  processes.  The  introduction  of 
mation  has  emphasized  the  need  for  workers  who  possess  a high  level  of  skill  and 
maturity  of  judgment. 

The  introduction  of  automated  processes  in  centralized  operations  has 
caused  some  people  tb  leave  the  companies  in  which  they  were  employed  because  they 
are  not  willing  to  moVe  to  another  location. 

Requirements  for  jobs  in  some  industries  have  changed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  automation.  For  instance,  since  1920,  when  the  dial  system  was  intro- 
duced in  the  telephone  industry,  the  number  of  people  employed  by  the  company  has 
increased  two  or  three  times  because  of  the  growth  of  the  industry.  However,  in- 
stead of  being  hired  for  a particular  skill,  high  school  graduates  are  hired  on  the 
basis  of  their  potential  in  a broad  field  of  work.  Telephone  operators  are  called 
upon  to  make  toore  decisions  than  formerly. 

The  introduction  of  centralized  accounting  through  electronic  data  pro- 
cessing methods  has  caused  a reduction  in  the  employment  of  machine  bookkeepers  in 
offices  in  large  businesses. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Job  of  Bookkeeper 

The  job  of  bookkeeper  is  changing.  Even  before  the  introduction  of 
automation,  the  bookkeeping  activity  was  divided  into  many  different  tasks  or 
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assignments.  This  trend  has  increased  since  the  introduction  of  automation.  Many 
jobs  requiring  bookkeeping  skills  have  been  eliminated.  There  is  more  and  more  . 
difference  between  the  kinds  of  skills  required  for  the  accounting  type  of  job  in 
which  data  is  analyzed  and  the  record  keeping  type  of  job.  in  which  data  is  recorded. 

_ In  many  large  businesses,  which  hire  the  majority  of  office  workers,  the 

JO  title  of  bookkeeper  has  disappeared*  This  change  had  been  coming  for  several 
years.  Specialization  of  duties  has  been  breaking  the  bookkeeping  job  down  into 
segments  handled  by  clerks. 

In  small  businesses  the  entire  bookkeeping  cycle  might  be  performed  by 
one  person.  However,  many  small  firms  take  advantage  of  the  service  bureaus  to  . 
per  orm  bookkeeping  operations.  In  these  instances,  the  small  business  is  concerned 
only  with  preparing  source  documents. 

Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Jobs  of  Secretary,  Stenographer, 


Automation  in  the  office  has  not  affected  the  demand  for  qualified 
secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists. 

There  is  a demand  for  well-qualified  secretaries  and  stenographers  who 
possess  shorthand  skills  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  predicted  that,  even  with 

the  greater  use  of  machine  dictation,  the  demand  will  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  jobs  of  secretary  and  stenographer  should  be  considered  separately 
as  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  different.  The  stenographer  will  tran- 
scribe material  dictated  either  by  the  executive  or  by  means  of  a dictation  machine 
or  a telephone  connected  to  a central  installation  of  dictating  machines . 

secretary  will  continue  to  be  given  greater  responsibility  and  author- 
^ ® secretary  is  classified  by  many  companies  as  a managerial  position. 

She  takes  the  place  of  the  executive  in  his  absence,  writes  letters,  makes  appoint- 
ments , and  makes  decisions  in  matters  which  have  been  delegated  to  her  by  the 
executive.  The  salary  for  persons  in  these  positions  is  usually  substantially  more 

than  IS  paid  for  stenographic  services.  The  secretary  acts  as  an  administrative 
assistant.  ■ 


There  is  a need  in  business  for  competent  typists  to  prepare  reports  and 
manuscripts.  People  in  these  jobs  generally  type  from  rough  drafts  and  are  re- 
quired to  type  accurately  and  in  correct  form  the  material  contained  in  these  * 
documents . 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Jobs  of  Clerk  and  Machine  Operator 

Jobs  involving  repetitive,  routine  tasks  are  disappearing  from  the  busi- 
ness office.  These  tasks  are  being  done  by  machines.  In  companies  which  have  not 
adopted  automated  procedures  for  all  of  their  operations  there  is  still  a demand 
for  clerical  workers  in  entry  jobs  which  are  classified  according  to  pre-automation 
standards.  In  addition,  there  is  still  a demand  for  both  clerical  workers  and 
machine  operators  in  small  business  offices. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a decrease  in  the  number  of  jobs  which  involve  the 
operation  of  one  machine.  The  possible  exception  may  be  the  key  punch  machine. 
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There  is  a decreasing  demand  for  such  workers  as  comptometer  operators  and  book- 
keeping machine  operators  in  large  businesses. 

The  comptometer  operator  is  generally  the  first  casualty  when  automated 
processes  are  introduced.  However,  some  comptometer  operators  are  employed  in 
offices  which  have  been  partially  automated. 

The  desk  calculator  is  replacing  the  comptometer.  Because  the  person  who 
uses  the  calculator  usually  is  assigned  other  duties,  he  should  possess  skills 
that  are  not  generally  required  of  a person  who  is  employed  exclusively  as  a comp- 
tometer operator. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  key  punch 
operators.  Even  though  the  use  of  magnetic  characters  and  various  scanning  devices 
may  replace  the  use  of  punched  cards,  key  punch  operators  will  be  in  demand  for 
some  time,  to  prepare  input  data  for  computors.  In  cases  where  other  methods  of 
input  are  used  clerks  will  be  necessary  to  check  for  errors.  There  must  always  be 
a way  to  check  the  computer  input  data. 


The  person  who  held  a routine  clerical  job  has  frequently  been  retrained 
as  a tabulating  machine  operator. 

Hew  Jobs  Which  Have  Been  Added  Because  of  Automation 

Most  of  the  new  jobs  which  have  been  added  because  of  the  introduction  of 
automation  involve  work  connected  with  the  computer.  The  necessity  of  preparing 
data  for  the  computer  has  increased  the  demand  for  key  punch  operators. 


Some  of  the  new  jobs  which  have  been  added  as  a result  of  the  introduction 
of  automated  processes  in  the  office  are:  key  punch  operators,  tabulating  machine 
operators,  coders,  console  operators,  programmers,  analysts,  and  systems  designers. 

Service  Bureaus,  organized  to  process  the  data  of  businesses  which  do  not 
have  automated  processes  in  their  offices,  employ  people  to  operate  equipment  which 
is  included  in  the  data  processing  operation. 

Relation  of  the  Educational  Program  in  Secondary  Schools  and  the  Changing  Heeds  of 
Business — Evaluation  of  Skill  Subjects  Taught  in  California  Schoo 1 s 


Business  education  skill  subjects  should  continue  to  be  taught  in  Cali- 
fornia secondary  schools.  The  introduction  of  automation  in  the  office  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  emphasis  in  the  training  which  will  be  given  in  the  skill  subjects 
but  there  will  still  be  a need  for  students  to  prepare  themselves  in  these  areas  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  jobs  which  will  be  available  in  the. off ice. 

Typewriting 


The  emphasis  in  typewriting  instruction  should  be  on  production  work 
rather  than  on  timed  writings.  Accuracy,  neatness,  ability  to  type  with  under- 
standing, and  such  related  skills  as  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  grammar  are  the  re- 
quirements for  success  in  jobs  involving  the  skill  of  typewriting.  Tests  should  be 
used  which  are  designed  to  measure  achievement  on  prodiuction  work  in ' typewriting 
as  well  as  achievement  on  timed  writings. 
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There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  the  mastery  of  the  electric  t3^ewriter 
in  order  to  prepare  students  to  work  in  offices  equipped  with  these  machines. 

Shorthand 


The  demand  for  persons  possessing  shorthand  skills  will  continue  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Shorthand  should  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  to  prepare 
students  for  stenographic  positions.  Most  stenographers  are  required  to  take  dic- 
tation at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  words  per  minute.  The  school  program  should 
be  planned  in  a manner  that  will  enable  students  to  achieve  these  rates  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  in  high  school  with  emphasis  on  the  theory 
aspects  of  the  course.  The  value  to  students  of  a course  in  bookkeeping  should  be 
in  the  development  of  a better  understanding  of  the  operation  of  a business  and  the 
interrelationships  of  the  various  departments  within  the  business.  It  has  addi- 
tional value  in  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  control  function  of 

business.  The  personal  use  value  is  another  reason  for  offering  a course  in  book- 
keeping in  the  high  school. 

Business  Machines 


Instruction  should  be  provided  on  up-to-date  machines.  However,  it  was 
recopized  by  the  conference  participants  that  schools  are  limited  by  the  avail  a- 
bilii-y  of  funds  as  they  attempt  to  modernize  their  instructional  equipment. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  providing  instruction  on  the  kinds  of 
machines  which  are  used  in  offices  in  which  students  are  likely  to  seek  employment, 

■^^SS^stions  for  the  Improvement  of  Educational  Programs  for  Careers  in  Office 
Occupations  

Production  output  per  worker  as  a result  of  the  adoption  of  automated 
procedures  in  manufacturing  has  increased  without  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
output  of  individual  office  workers.  Business  has  introduced  automated  processes 
in  the  office  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  amount  of  paper  work.  These 
processes  will  increase  the  output  of  each  office  worker.  The  attitude  of  office 
workers  toward  their  responsibility  to  increase  the  rate  of  production  is  also  an 
important  factor  in  raising  the  output  per  person.  Therefore,  business  education 
programs  should  include  activities  which  would  develop  ,:this  attitude  of  responsi- 

students  training  for  business  occupations^.,. 

The  demand  for  office  workers  has  been  so  great  in  recent  years  that  many 
people  have  been  hired  who  would  not  have  been  considered  eligible  for  office  jobs 
a few  years  ago.  Many  factors  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  preparation 
of  office  workers.  Some  of  these  factors  are  the  training  needs  of  jobs  which  are 
available;  facilities  available  for  appropriate  training;  and  recognition  of  the 
abilities,  interests,  and  aptitudes  of  students.  Another  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  preparation  of  office  workers  is  the  knowledge  of  differences 
in  the  sociological  backgrounds  of  students  and  the  awareness  of  the  necessity  of 
preparing  them  for  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  modern  office. 
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fnr  in  ■j-ho  entry  jobs  in  the  area  of  business  data  processing  can  be  prepared 

the  abilitv  to  a computer  require  a person  who  has 

see  r^Li  ^ the.  theory  and  principles  of  the  subject  matter  and  to 

shnmf r Business  education  students  preparing  for  jobs  in  this  field 

should  be  given  the  training  which  will  develop  these  abilities. 

nmcrrnm  nf  foUowing  additional  suggestions  concerning  the  business  education 
program  of  the  secondary  school  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  business  education  programs : 

1.  Schools  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  good  citizenship, 
personal  grooming,  and  business  ethics, 

2,  More  case  studies  should  be  used  in  teaching  business 
education  courses. 


3. 


4. 


Representatives  of  the  schools  and  of  business  should 
continue  to  explore  methods  of  exchanging  ideas  and 
methods  of  cooperation  so  that  the  business  education 
program  in  the  schools  will  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  business. 

More  emphasis  should  be  put  on  written  and  oral  com- 
munication techniques  in  the  education  of  an  office 
worker. 


5,  The  addition  of  a course  in  Introduction  to  Business 
Data  Processing  in  the  high  school  would  be  valuable 
in  acquainting  qualified  students  with  the  employment 
opportunities  offered  in  this  field, 

i-s^very  important  that  an  effective  program  of  vocational  counseling 
provided  in  the  schools.  Young  people  generally  know  little  about  careers  in  ^ 
business.  Some  business  firms  hire  counselors  and  business  education  teachers 
uring  the  summer  so  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  office  activ- 
experience  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding  of  counselors  and  business  education  teachers  concerning  the  needs 

TtnlZrZlV  f qualities,  knowledge,  and  skill!  whicHh: 

Student  must  possess  in  order  to  qualify  for  jobs. 

following  differing  opinions  were  expressed  by  the  participants  in 

oo!up!ti!!!"°^ar!h!t’’th  °l  school  in  preparing  students  for  office 

occupations.  O)  that  the  schools  should  teach  the  fundamentals  (3  R's,  type- 

writing,  and  shorthand)  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  leave  the  training  on 

f!!d!ment!!  . *>us mess  and  industry;  (2)  that,  in  addition  to  the 

fundamentals.  It  is  desirable  for  schools  to  offer  training  leading  to  a salable 
skill  on  machines  which  are  most  frequently  used  by  business. 
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SECTION  III 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Cooperation  with  Businessmen  and  Community 


Conference! 


Advisory 

Committee 


Participation 
by  Businessmen 


Of  f ice 
Visitation 

Work  Experience 
Education 

Community  Surveys 
and  Follow-up 
Studies 


Counseling; 

Vocational 

Guidance 

Aptitude 
’ Tests 


Cooperation 
Between 
Counselors  and 
Business  Educa- 
tion Teachers 

Preparation  - General 

General 

Education 


Conduct  conferences  of  businessmen  to  determine  the  impact 
of  automation  on  business  and  industry  located  in  the  area 
served  by  the  school. 

Undertake  studies  of  present  and  projected  business  educa- 
tion programs  with  the  help  of  Advisory  Committees 
appointed  to  serve  for  a specific  period  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a particular  phase  of  program. 

Invite  representatives  of  business  to  speak  to  groups  of 
students  to  interview  individuals  or  small  groups  of  stu- 
dents in  their  business  offices,  and  to  participate  in 
seminars  and  panel  discussions  for  the  study  of  different 
aspects  of  office  occupations. 

Visit  offices  to  observe  office  procedures,  working  condi- 
tions, and  equipment. 

Provide  a vocational  work  experience  education  program  for 
students  preparing  for  careers  in  office  occupations. 

Conduct  community  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  kinds  of  jobs  which  are  available  in  the  area  served 
by  the  school  and  make  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  and 
dropouts  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
program  and  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  business  education  program. 


Provide  an  effective  program  of  vocational  counseling  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  changing  job  requirements. 

Use  available  aptitude  tests  to  insure  proper  placement 
of  students  in  classes  preparing  for  a career  in  office 
occupations. 

Develop  methods  whereby  counselors • and  business  education 
teachers  cooperate  in  providing  students  with  upr-to-date 
iafoBmation  relative  to  opportunities  and  careers  in  the 
office  occupations. 


Provide  a program  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  students 
preparing  for  positions  in  the  office  occupations  to  have 
a thorough  mastery  of  the  3 R*s  with  emphasis  on  under- 
standing fundamental  processes. 
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General 

Business 

Education 

Preparation  - Skills 
Typewriting 


Electric 

Typewriter 

Shorthand 


Bookkeeping 

Business 

Machines 

Attitude 

Attitude 
Toward  Work 


Attitude 
Toward  Change 


Mew  Courses  or  Methods 
Data 

Processing 

Schedul ing, 
Instructional 
Methods  and 
Mater ialSj  and 
Utilization  of 
Staff 

Certificates 
of  Achievement 


Offer  courses  designed  to  give  students  an  understanding 
about  the  organization,  activities,  and  terminology  of 
business , 


Emphasize  production  work  rather  than  timed  writings  in 
typewriting  instruction.  Accuracy,  neatness;  ability  to 
type  with  understanding;  and  such  related  skills  as 
spelling. 

Emphasize  the  mastery  of  the  electric  typewriter. 


Offer  preparation  for  stenographic  positions  since  the  de- 
mand for  these  workers  will  continue. 

Teach  the  course  in  bookkeeping  with  emphasis  on  the  theory 
aspects  of  the  course. 

Provide  instruction  on  up-to-date  business  machines  which 
are  used  in  the  offices  where  students  will  seek  employment. 


Include  activities  in  business  education  classes  which 
will  develop  in  students  a sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  ability  to  work  with  others. 

Develop  in  students  an  understanding  of  present  require- 
ments for  careers  in  office  occupations  and  an  awareness 
of  the  possibility  of  future  changes  in  requirements  which 
will  make  it  necessary  to  continue  education  throughout 
the  period  of  employment. 


Provide  instruction  in  high  school  designed  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  basic  principles  of  business  data  pro~ 
cessing  and  with  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  field. 

Participate  in  studies  designed  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive kind  of  (1)  scheduling,  (2)  instructional  methods  and 
materials,  and  (3)  utilization  of  staff  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  use  in  the  individual  school  to  offer  effective  and 
efficient  preparation  for  office  occupations. 


Issue  certificates  to  students  to  provide  evidence  that 
they  have  achieved  a certain  proficiency  in-  tt^e  business  ' 
education  skill  subjects. 
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Appendix  A 


CALIF ORI'IIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
721  Capitol  Avenue 

Sacramento  14,  California  ^ 

AGENDA 


CONFERENCES  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF  AUTOMATION  ON  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 

Sacramento  - February  26,  1962 
Los  Angeles  - March  22,  1962 
Burlingame  - March  30,  1962 


I.  Introduction  of  Participants 

M,  Claire  O'Brien,  Consultant 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
California  State  Department  of  Education 

II*  "Automation — Impact  on  Office  Occupations" 

Rulon  C.  Van  Uagenen,  Chief 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
California  State  Department  of  Education 

III.  What  effect  has  the  introduction  of  the  computer  and  other  technological  changes 
had  on  office  occupations? 


A.  To  what  extent  have  these  jobs  changed? 


1*  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

2,  Secretarial  and  Stenographic 

3,  Clerical  and  Machine  Operator 

4,  Other  office  jobs 

I B,  What  new  jobs  have  been  added  because  of  automation? 

[ 

[ jobs  do  you  anticipate  for  the  future? 


if 


IV. 


What  changes  should  be  made 
changing  technology? 


in  the  educational  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 


A.  Evaluation  of  the  skill  subjects  taught  in  California  schools 

1,  Typewriting 

2,  Shorthand  ‘ 

3,  Bookkeeping 

4,  Business  Machines 

5,  Other  courses  in  Skill  Subjects 


B.  Additional  suggestions  for  the  imprcyvement  of  educational  programs,  for 
careers  in  business 


Appendix  B 


California  State  Department  of  Education 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 


REPORT  OF  COI'JPERENCE  ON  THE  lilPACT  OF  AUTOMTION  ON  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


CTA  Building,  Burlingame 
• March  30,  .1962  ~ 2-4  p.m. 


Participants 


Auerhainer,  Evelifia,  Supervisor,  Stenographic  Service,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
forma,-  San  Francisco  r ^ 

Boynton,  Ralph  E.,  /ice-President , Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco 

rowe,  A.  L.,  Supervisor,  Reproduction  Service,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
San  Francisco 

Crum,  Dwight  R. , Regional  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  Oakland 

*^ij^gham,  Russell  H, , Jage  and  Salary  Analyst,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
San  Francisco  t'  j f 

'^*7  Office  Manager,  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company,  Sunnyvale 
n ^ Assistant,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco 

Mayan,  Donald  Area  Labor  Market  Analyst,  Cal  ia  Department  of  Employment,  San 
Francisco  ' t'  j t 

McAllister,  L.  B.,  Assistant  to  Comptroller  (Personnel)  ,.  Pacific  Telephone,  San  Fran- 
cisco t'  > 

of  Employment,  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco 
’ Cohsultant  in  Business  Education,  Bureau  of  Business  Education, 

California  State  Department  of  Education,  Sacramento 

Research  Technician,  California  Department  of  Employment,  San  Francisco 
Sicklebower,  Dr.  Russell,  San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco 
Skimin,  iileanor,  San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco 

an  Wagenen,  R.  C.,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Sacramento 
Yuen,  Dr.,  Jack,  San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Francisco 

Introduction 

iJagenen  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  study  the 
technological  changes  on  office  occupations.  He  stated 
hat  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  is  interested  in  assisting  the  schools  of 

rnnfpr!r^  business  education  program  up  to  date.  The  results  of  these 

devflon^pn^  "'f  I sent  to  rhe  schools  of  the  state  to  be  used  in  the 

development  of  business  education  programs  and  in  counseling  students. 

friT'  +-V.  * '^sgenen  expressed  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  conference 

infriTAn^t^  assisting  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  in  gathering  this 

information  which should  be  of  value  to  the  schools  of  California. 

tainincr  ciiscussion  by  calling  attention  to  two  studies  per- 

go  office  automation.  One  study  was  based  on  thg  experience  of  5,187 
ommercial  and  government  offices  employing  1,140,000  clerical  workers. 
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The  increase  in  the  introduction  of  automated  processes  in  these  offices 
is  illustrated  by  the  follov7ing  data  from  the  survey: 

In  1958,  10  percent  of  thd'se  offices  had  automated,  6 per  cent  were  plann- 
ing on  automating  during  the  year,  and  7 per  cent  were  studying  the  possibility  of 
automating.  In  1961,  44  per  cent  had  automated,  9 per  cent  were  planning  on  auto- 
mating during  the  year,  and  34  per  cent  were  studying  the  possibility  of  automating. 

The  response  to  a question  concerning  the  use  and  purchase  of  ''conven- 
tional** equipment  in  1961  as  compared  with  previous  years  indicated  that  26,4  per 
cent  of  the  organizations  vjould  use  and  purchase  additional  conventional  equipment j 
56  per  cent  would  use  and  purchase  the  same  equipment  generally  used;  and  i7,6  per 
cent  would  use  and  purchase  less  conventional  office  equipment.  Therefore!  82,4 
per  cent  of  the  5,187  commercial  and  government  offices  expect  to  continue  or  to 
expand  the  present  level  of  operating  procedures  in  the  next  year  in  spite  of  the 
introduction  of  automation  in  some  of  these  offices. 

The  second  study  reported  that  the  objectives  for  installation  of  electro- 
nic data’ process  ing  in  20  offices  studied  v?ere  the  following;  clerical  labor  sav- 
ing, greater  accuracy,  and  time  saving. 

The  job  status  of  workers  in  these  offices  one  year  after  the  introduction 
of  automated' processes  was  reported  as  follows:  53,3  per  cent  of  the  ..office  warkers 

had  had'no  change  in  position,  31,8  per  cent  had. changed,  and  15,2  per  cent  had  left 
the  company  for  various  reasons, 

■ ' The '^rade  status'  of  employees  in  offices  after  the  installation  of  elec- 

tronic computers  was  affected  as  follows;  67,4  per  cent  were  in  the  same  grade 
status',  31,2  perceiit  v;ere  in  a higher  grade  status,  and  1,4  per  cent  were,  in  a lower 
grade  status. 

Before  the  introduction  of  automated  equipment,  57,2  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees were  high  school  graduates  and  5,8  per  cent  were  college  graduates.  After 
the  introduction  of  this  equipment,  15  per  cent  of  the  new  employees  hired  were 
high  school  graduates  and  64,3  per  cent  were  college  graduates. 

The  aptitudes,  temperament,  and  educational  level  deemed  desirable  for 
positions  in  electronic  data  processing  varied  v;ith  the  type  of  position.  Writing.;,: 
reports  and  instructions  clearly  was  listed  by  15  and  stressed  by  6 of  the  firms  as 
a desirable  ability  for  persons  in  planning  and  programming  positions.  Only  two 
firms  listed  this  ability  as  necessary  for  auxiliary  equipment  operators,  A know- 
ledge of  accounting,  decimals,  fractions,,  and  percentage  is  apparently  desirable  for 
programmers  but  is  not  essential  for  console  .operators  or  auxiliary  equipment 
operators. 

Effect  on  Off ice. Occupations  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Computer  and  Other  Techni- 
logical  Changes 

It  is  important  not  to  generalize  when  considering  the  impact  of  automa- 
tion on  office  occupations  , Every  industry  has  been  affected  in  a different  manner. 

Some  industries  have  been  most  affected  by  the  ..introduction  of'  centralized 
accounting  by  electronic  data  processing  methods.  In  some  instances  the  work  of 
the  branch  offices  has  not  been  changed  a great  deal.  The  major  effect  has  been  to 
eliminate  machine  bookkeepers.  However,  original  data  must  be  prepared  in  the 
branch  offices.  Operators  of  machines  used  to  prepare  these  data  must  be  employed 
in  all  offices.  Many  key  punch  operators  have  been  hired  at  accounting  centers. 


Hosrt  of  i:hese  people  have  been  trained  by  the  industry. 

Sometimes  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  automated  processes  in  eerrt*'* 
ralized  operations  has  caused  people  to  leave  the  company  because  they  are  not 
willing  to  move  to  another  location. 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  tabulating  machine  operators  have  not 
changed.  The  same  kind  of  people  who  operated  other  machines  formerly  used  in  the 
office  can  be  taught  to  operate  equipment. 

Two  kinds  of  workers  are  affected  by  automation:  those  who  have  to  be 

taught  new  skills  and  those  who  have  to  broaden  their  education  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  more  sophisticated  processes  of  analysis. 

In  many  cases,  women  were  found  to  be  more  adaptable  than  men  to  jobs  re- 
quiring manual  dexterity. 

Some  companies  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  kind  of  training 
needed  for  dealing  with  scientific  data  from  that  needed  for  dealing  with  business 
data. 

Some  companies  have  been  operating  their  offices  with  the  use  of  automated 
processes  for  a number  of  years.  They  have  found  it  necessary  to  train  programmers 
using  personnel  already  employed. 

Although  the  volume  of  business  has  increased  in  many  businesses  in  recent 
years,  there  is  not  necessarily  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  introduction  of  automated  processes  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
same  number  of  employees  to  turn  out  a greater  volume  of  work; 

Many  companies  still  have  a need  for  large  numbers  of  workers  with  the  same 
skills  which  clerical  jobs  have  always  required.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
fewer  jobs  requiring  manual  bookkeeping  skills  are  available. 

Some  companies  are  discovering  that  automated  processes  cost  more  than  they 
anticipated  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  hire  more  workers  than  they  had  planned  on 
to  operate  the  equipment. 

Most  companies  are  reluctant  t o dismiss  workers  because  of  automation  and 
they  make  every  effort  to  train  employees  for  new  jobs. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Job  of  Bookkeeper 

Many  jobs  requiring  bookkeeping  skills  have  been  eliminated.  There  is 
more  and  more  difference  between  the  kinds  of  skills  required  for  the  accounting 
type  of  job  and  the  record  keeping  type  of  job.  In  fact,  most  large  companies 
and  government  offices  do  not  use  the  term,  bookkeeper.  The  person  employed  in  the 
classification  which  includes  the  handling  of  bookkeeping  data  is  generally  called 
an  accounting  clerk. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Job  of  Secretary  and  Stenographer 

There  are  many  applicants  for  the  position  of  stenographer  but  a great  many., 
of  these  applicants  are  not  qualified. 
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- There-.is  always  a job  for  the  well-qualified  stenographer  and  secretary. 

Even -with  the  greater  use  of  machine  dictation,  the  demand  for  stenographers  will 
continue, 

..  The,  differences  in  the . dqties  of  the  stenographer  and  the  secretary  were 
pointed  out.  The  secretary  will  continue  to  be  given  greater  responsibility  and 
authority.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  a dearth  of  women  applicants  for  jobs 
which  demand  managerial  skills. 

• Bot-h  the  stenographer  and  the  secretary  will  be  operating  at  a higher 
level  of  output  both  in  skills  and  in  kinds  of  tasks  required  as  the  introduction 
of  automation  expands. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Job  of  Clerk  and  Machine  Operator 

: The  comptometer  operator  is  generally  the  firsc  casualty  when  automated 

procesaes  .-.are  introduced.  However,,  some  comptometer  operators  are  employed  in 
offices  which  have  been  partially  automated. 

The  desk  calculator  is  replacing  the  comptometer.  The  person  who  uses  the 
calculator-  usually  should  possess  more . analytical  skills  than  are  generally  required 
of  a person  who  is  employed  exclusively  as  a comptometer  operator. 

The  machine  operator  working  on  tabulating  equipment  could  be  the  same  kind 
of  person  who  has  held  a routine  clerical  job  in  the  office. 

The  person  operating  the  computer  who  is  called  upon  to  make  decisions  will 
have  to  be  one  who  can  think  logically  and  who  knows  something  about  the  operation 
of  automated  equipment. 

In  companies  which  have  not  adopted  automated  procedures  for  all  of  their 
operations  there  is  still  a demand  for  clerical  workers  in  entry  jobs  which  are 
classified  according  to  pre-automation  standards. 

In  addition,  there  is  still  a demand  for  both  clerical  workers  and  machine 
operators  in  small  business  offices. 

Mew  Jobs  Which  Have  Been  Added  Because  of  Automation 

Most  of  the,  new  jobs  which  have  been  added  because  of  the  introduction  of 
automation  involve "^rk  connected  with  the  computer.  The  necessity  of  preparing  dat 
for  th^. .computer  has , caused  a demand  for  key  punch  operators.  Other  jobs  involve 
the  <D,perati0n  of  the  different  pieces  of  hardware  which  make  up  the  computer  in- 
stallation, Most  of  these  jobs  require  persons  with  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  tQ.-sQlve  problems. 

Relation  of  the  Educational  I-rogram  in  the  Schools  and  the  Changing  Heeds  of  Busines 

- - - 

..••r-.n;  The  emphasis  in  typewriting  instruction  should  be  on  production  work  rather 

’ tlian''on'‘fTfnS(i  writings^. ileatness , ability  to  type  with  understanding,-  and  such 

related  skills  as  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  grammar  are  the  most  important  require- 
ments for  success  in  jobs  involving  the  skill  of  typewriting. 

The  comment  vras  made  that  a typist  should  be  very  familiar  with  the  type- 
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----wri-ter-.  -and-, — btteref  ors-^-  i± ^Trtightd>e'-a<h?d.sabl e- .±a-in1:rxxkicer-typewri  tin.g---irrt:o  thbe-cur^^ 
culum  at  an  earlier  time  than  is  generally  practiced. 

Tests  designed  to  measure  achievement  on  production  l^7ork  in  typewriting 
as  well  as  on  timed  writings  should  be  used. 

. • ....  ' 

Evidence  of  achievement  in  the  skill  subjects  in  the  form  of  certificates 
of  achievement  from  the  school  in  which  the  course  was  taken  would  be  valuable  to 
employers  in  assessing  the  qualifications  of  prospective  employees. 

Shorthand  should  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  because,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  there  will  be  a demand  for  persons  possessing  shorthand  skills. 

Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  in  high  school  with  emphasis  on  the  theory 
aspects  of  the  course.  It  has  value  in  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the 
kinds  of  decisions  necessary  in  the  management  of  a business.  In  addition,  bookkeeping 
has  personal  use  value. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  in  many  cases,  production  output  per  worker  as 
a result  of  the  adoption  of  automated  procedures  in  manufacturing  has  increased 
without  a corresponding  increase  in  output  of  office  workers.  The  attitude  of  office 
workers  is  an  important  factor  in  raising  the  output  per  person. 

The  demand  for  office  workers  has  been  so  great  in  recent  years  that  many 
people  have  been  hired  who  would  not  have  been  considered  for  office  jobs  a few  years 
ago.  Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  preparation  of  office 
workers  is  the  awareness  of  differences  in  the  sociological  backgrounds  of  students 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  them  for  conditions  to  be  found  in  the  modern  office. 

Because  the  output  of  office,  workers  will  of  necessity  be  greater  in  the 
future,  a higher  level  of  preparation  in  general  education  and  in  skills  will  be 
necessary.  Mastery  of  the  3 R’s  will  continue  to  be  of  great  importance  with  emphasis 
on  understanding  fundamental  processes. 

Two  opinions  were  expressed  regarding  the  role  of  the  school  in  preparing 
students  for  office  occupations. 

Some  employers  would  prefer  that  the  schools  teach  the  fundamentals  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  and  leave  the  training  on  specialized  machines  to  business 
and  industry.  In  this  context,  the  fundamentals  are  interpreted  as  including  type- 
writing and  shorthand. 

Other  employers  feel  that  in  addition  to  the  fundamentals  it  is  desirable 
for  schools  to  offer  training  in  machines  which  are  most  frequently  used  by  business. 
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CALIFO.IWIA  stats  DSIAliTMElIT  OF  SDUCATIOW 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
721  Capitol  Avenue 
Sacraraento  14,  California 

March  22,  1962  - Los  Angeles,  2-4  p,  tn. 

COllFSilEI'ICE  OI-I  THE  IFiPACT  OF  AUTa^IATIOH  OH  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Participants 

Anderson,  Lov/ell,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Business  Edu- 
cation, Los  Angeles 

Bridgman,  R,  E,,  Union  Bank,  Los  Angeles 
Cavolt,  Royce , Army  Ordnance  Depot,  Pasadena 
Doane,  William  J,,  Market  Basket,  Los  Angeles 

Sissler,  R,  K, , California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Business  Educa- 
tion, Los  Angeles 

Gaghagen,  A,  G,,  Union  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

O’Brien,  M,  Claire,  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  Sacramento 

Parsons,  Kenneth  B.,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Los  Angeles  County,  Los  Angeles 

Pine,  Miles  C,,  Hughes  Aircraft  Company,  Culver  City 

Reynolds,  K,  M, , Shell  Oil  Company,  Los  Angeles 

Safford,  H,  B,,  General  Telephone  Company,  Santa  Monica 

Sheehan,  Gene,  Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Burbank 

Wilson,  John  Jr.,  United  California  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Woods,  Vance,  Ralph’s  Grocery  Company,  Los  Angeles 

Introduction 

Miss  O’Brien  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  study  the 
impact  of  automation  and  technilogical  changes  on  office  occupations.  She  expressed 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  for  their  interest  in  assisting  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Education  to  gather  information  concerning  the  effect  of  auto- 
mation on  office  occupations. 

Miss  O’Brien  opened  the  discussion  by  calling  attention  to  two  studies  per 
taining  to  office  automation.  One  study  was  based  on  the  experience  of  5,187 
commercial  and  government  offices  employing  1,140,000  clerical  workers. 

The  increase  in  the  introduction  of  automated  processes  in  these  offices 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  data  from  the  survey: 

In  1958,  10  per  cent  of  these  offices  had  automated,  6 per  cent  were 
planning  on  automating  during  the  year,  and  7 per  cent  were  studying  the  possibility 
of  automating.  In  1961,  44  per  cent  had  automated,  9 per  cent  were  planning  on  auto- 
mating during  the  year,  and  34  per  cent  were  studying  the  possibility  of  automating. 

The  response  to  a question  concerning  the  use  and  purchase  of  "conventional 
equip,ment  in  1961  as  compared  with  previous  years  indicated  that  25.4  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  would  use  and  purchase  additional  conventional  equipment;  56  per  cent 
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would  use  and  purchase  the  same  equipment  generally  usedj  and  17 «6  per  cent  would  use 
and  purchase  less  conventional  office  equipment.  Therefore,  82.4  per  cent  of  the 
5,187  commercial  and  government  offices  expect  to  continue  or  to  expand  the  present 
level  of  operating  procedures  in  the  next  year  in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mation in  some  of  these  offices.. 

The  second  study  reported  that  the  objectives  for  installation  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  in  twenty  offices  studied  were  the  following:  clerical,  labor 
saving,  greater  accuracy,  and  time  saving. 

The  job  status  of  workers  in  these  offices  one  year  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  automated  processes  was  reported  as  follows:  53.3  per  cent  of  the  office 

workers  had  had  no  change  in  position,  31.8  per  cent  had  changed,  and  15.2  per  cent 
had  left  the  company  for  various  reasons. 

; The  grade  status  of  employees  in  offices  after  the  installation  of  elec- 

tronic computers  was  affected  as  follows:  67.4  percent  were  in  the  same  grade  status, 
31.2  percent  were  in  a higher  grade  status, and  1.4  percent  were  in  a lower  grade  status. 

Before  the  introduction  of  automated  equipment,  57.2  percent  of  the 
employees  were  high  school  graduates  and  5,8  percent  were  college  graduates.  After 
the  introduction  of  this  equipment,  15  percent  of  the  new  employees  hired  were  high 
school  graduates  and  64.8  percent  were  college  graduates. 

The  aptitudes,  temperament,  and  educational  level  deemed  desirable  for 
positions  in  electronic  data  processing  varied  with  the  type  of  position.  Writing 
reports  and  instructions  clearly  was  listed  by  fifteen  and  stressed  by  six  of  the 
firms  as  a desirable  ability  for  persons  in  planning  and  programming  positions.  Only 
twp  firms  listed  this  ability  as  necessary  for  auxiliary  equipment  operators,  A 
knowledge  of  accounting,  decimals,  fractions,  and  percentages  is  apparently  desirable 
for  programmers  but  is  not  essential  for  console  operators  or  auxiliary  equipment 
operators , 

Effect  on  Office  Occupations  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Computer  and  Other  Techno— 
logical  Changes 

There  was  consensus  that  jobs  that  are  eliminated  because  of  automation 
usually  are  those  requiring  less  ability.  Because  of  the  change  in  the  kinds  of 
work  being  done,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  personnel  have  been 
eliminated,  iit  the  present  time,  more  data  needs  to  be  processed  than  formerly,  due 
to  the  increase  of  such  items  as  government  reports  and  payroll  deductions.  With 
the  introduction  of  new  processes  of  dealing  with  these  data  the  same  number  of 
workers  that  were  employed  formerly  are  able  to  do  the  work  required. 

The  introduction  of  automation  has  increased  the  skills  required  for  the 
performance  of  certain  operations  in  the  office.  Many  companies  have  retrained  their 
employees  so  that  their  skills  have  been  upgraded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
positions.  ’ ” 

There  is  a wider  variety  of  jobs  available  in  offices  where  automated 
processes  have  been  introduced.  One. of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  availability 
of  more  information  has  caused  a demand  for  more  analysis  of  the  data  for  management 
decisions. 


Before  the  introduction  of  automated  processes  the  engineers  in  one 
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company  were  spending  a great  deal  of  time  on  computations  which  decreased  the 
amount  of  time  available  for  planning  and  making  decisions.  ; 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of Automation  on  the  Job  of  Bookkeeper 

In  large  businesses  the  title  of  bookkeeper  has  disappeared  from  the 
office.  The  bookkeeping  process  has  been  divided  into  a number  of  different  jobs  ■ 
and  much  of  the  x7ork  is  being  handled  by  machines. 

In  small' businesses  the  entire  bookkeeping  cycle  might  be  performed  by  one 
person.  However,  many  small  firms  take  advantage  of  the  service  bureaus'  to  perform’ 
bookkeeping  operations.  In  these  instances  the  small  business  is  conce'rned  only  with 
keeping  original  records. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Jobs  of  Secretary  and  Stenographer 

' These  jobs  will  not  disappear  from  the  office.  However,  duties  of  the  sec 
retary  and  the  stenographer  wiH.  change.  These  two  jobs  should  be  considered  separate 
as  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are  different. 

The  stenb'grapher  will  transcribe  material  dictated  either  by  means  of  a 
dictation  machine  or  a telephone  connected  to  a central  installation  of  dictating 
machines.  She  would  not,  ordinarily,  see  the  dictator  as  her  desk  would  be  located 
in  a stenographic  pool. 

The  secretary  is  classified  by  many  companies  as  a managerial  position,.; 
She  takes  the  place'  of  the  executive  in  his  absence,  writes  letters makes  appoint- 
ments,* and  makes  decisions  in  matters^which  have  been  delegated  to  her  by  the 
executive.  The  salary  for  persons  in  these  positions  is  usually  substantially  more 
than  is  paid  for  stenographic  services.  The  secretary  acts  as  an  administrative 
assistant. 

Effect  of  Introduction  of  Automation  on  Clerical  and. Machine  Operator  Jobs 

There  will  be  a decrease  in  the  number  of  jobs  which  involve  the  opera- 
tion of' 'one  machine  except  the  key  punch.  There  is  a decreasing  demand  for  such 
workers  ?as  comptometer  operators,  bookkeep.ing  machine  operators,  and  NCR  machine 
operators. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  demard  for  key  punch  operators.  Even  though 
the  use  of  tape  maj?'  replace  the  use  of  punched  cards  in  some  instances,  key  punch 
operators  will  be  in  demand  for  the  forsseeable  future. 

Jobs  involving  repetitive,  rputine  tasks  are  disappearing  from  the  busines 
office.  These  tasks  are  being  done  by  machines . People  who  work  on  these  machines 
will  need  to  be  able  tg  solve  problems,  to  think,  and  to  arrive  at  decisions. 

New  Jobs  Which  Have  Been  Added  Because  of  Automation 

;Someof  the  new  jobs  which  have  been  added  as  a result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  automated  processes  in  the  office  are:  key  punch  operators,  programmers, 
analysts,  and  systems  designers. 

Service  Bureaus , organized- to  compile  the,  data  of  businesses  which  do 
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not  have  automated  processes  in  their  offices , employ  people  to  operate  equipment 
which  is  included  in  the  data  processing  operation. 

Relation  of  the  Educational  Program  in  the  Schools  and  the  Changing  Needs  of  Business 

There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of  the  electric  typewriter. 

• In  most  of  the  businesses  represented  stenographers  were  required  to 

take  dictation  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  100  words  per  minute. 

The  course  in  bookkeeping  should  include  more  emphasis  on  theory  and 
less  time  spent  on  practice  sets. 

Key  punch  operation  should  be  offered  in  high  school. 

Less  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  operation  of  the  comptometer  and  book- 
keeping machines. 

The  following  additional  observations  were  made  concerning  the  business 
education  program  of  the  secondary  school: 

1.  Schools  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  good  citizenship,  personal 
grooming,  and  business  ethics. 

2.  More  case  studies  should  be  used  in  teaching  business  education 
courses . 

3.  Representatives  of  the  schools  and  of  business  should  continue  to 
explore  methods  of  exchanging  ideas  and  methods  of  cooperation  so 
that  the  business  education  program  in  the  schools  will  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  business. 

4.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on  written  and  oral  communication 
techniques  in  the  education  of  an  office  worker. 

5.  The  addition  of  a course  in  Introduction  to  Business  Data  Processing 
in  the  high  school  would  be  valuable  in  acquainting  qualified  students 
with  the  employment  opportunities  offered  in  this  field. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 
721  Capitol  Avenue 
Sacramento  14,  California 


REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF  AUTOMATION  ON  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 
Sacramento,  February  26,  1962  - 2:00  p.  m. 

Participants 

Baldwin,  Leland  P.,  Regional  Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California 
State  Department  of  Education 

Barnes,  Stewart  L.,  Senior  Data  Processing  Systems  Analyst,  Department  of  Finance, 
State  of  California 

Bissell,  0,  B. , Wage  Administration,  Aerojet  General 
Cook,  Dale  E, , Manager,  General  Employment,  Aerojet  General 

Cresci,  Gerald  D. , Researcher  and  Teacher  Trainer,  Bureau  of  Business  Education, 
California  State  Department  of  Education 
Eddy,  Jr,,  C,  C.,  Division  Traffic  Supervisor,  Pacific  Telephone 

Gester,  Bill,  Personnel  Director,  California  Western  States  Life  Insurance  Company 
Hinman,  R,  B,,  Division  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
O’Brien,  M.  Claire,  Consultant,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education 

Roesner,  Robert  E.,  Youth  and  Student  Supervisor,  California  State  Employment  Service 
Tetlow,  George  H. , Controller,  A.  Teichert  and  Son,  Inc.,  President,  NOMA,  Sacra- 
mento Chapter 

Van  Wagenen,  R.  C. , Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education 

Warner,  William  N. , Manager  Personnel  Department,  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District 

Introduction 

Mr,  Van  Wagenen  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  study 
the  impact  of  automation  on  office  occupations.  He  stated  that  there  were  differ- 
ent opinions  regarding  the  long-range  effect  of  automation  on  such  office  occupations 
as  bookeeeper,  secretary,  and  clerical  workers. 

Mr,  Van  Wagenen  expressed  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  conference 
for  their  interest  in  assisting  the  Bureau  of  Business  Education  in  appraising  the 
impact  of  automation  and  technological  change  on  office  occupations. 

Effect  on  Office  Occupations  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Computer  and  Other 
Technological  Changes 

The  members  of  the  conference  expressed  themselves  as  follows: 

Not  many  persons  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  automation  but  many 
have  to  be  retrained  in  order  to  meet  a higher  standard  of  performance. 

The  introduction  of  automation  in  the  office  makes  it  possible  to  handle 
certain  kinds  of  work  more  efficiently.  Therefore,  automation  should  be  considered 
as  a mark  of  progress. 
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~ The  use  of  the  computer  tends  to  make  operations  in  the  office  more 

^ficient  and  to  increase  the  number  of  services  which  may  be  provided.  Automation 
makes  possible  the  availability  of  more  information;  therefore,  more  uses  for  this 
information  are  found  which  leads  to  the  creation  of  nore  jobs. 

Requirements  for  jobs  in  some  industries  have  changed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  automation.  For  instance,  since  1920,  when  the  dial  system  was  intro- 
duced in  the  telephone  industry,  the  number  of  people  employed  by  the  company 
has  increased  two  or  three  times  because  of  the  growth  of  the  industry.  However, 
instead  of  being  hired  for  a particular  skill|  high  school  graduates  are  hired  on 
the  basis  of  their  potential  in  a broad  field' of  work.  Telephone  operators  are 
called  upon  to  make  more  decisions  than  formerly. 

In  most  cases,  the  introduction  of  automation  is  preceded  by  long-range 
planning,  probably  18  months  in  advance.  Firms  do  not  discharge  employees  who  are 
replaced  by  automation,  but  they  do  not  rehire  persons  for  jobs  which  have  been 
eliminated. 


The  use  of  the  computer  has  emphasized  the  need  for  a person  to  have  a 
higher  level  of  skills  and  maturity  in  order  to  be  successful  in  office  occupations. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Job  of  Secretary 

Different  opinons  were  expressed  by  members  of  tj^  group  regarding  the 
future  of  shorthand  as  part  of  the  job  of  the  secretary.  Most  of  the  participants 
thought  that  the  secretary  will  still  be  a part  of  the  business  scene  but  some  of 
the  Participants  believed  that  other  methods  besides  shorthand  will  be  used  to  take 
dictation.  In  some  instances,  secretaries,  though  trained  in  shorthand,  use  this 
skill  very  little  in  their  regular  duties.  New  machines  are  being  made  available 
which  will  have  an  impact  on  the  job  of  the  secretary. 

Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Job  of  Bookkeeper 

The  job  of  bookkeeper  is  changing.  Even  before  the  introduction  of  auto- 
mation, the  bookkeeping  activity  divided  into  many  different  tasks  or  assignments. 
This  trend  has  increased  since  the  introduction  of  automation.  It  was  generally 
felt  that  the  course  in  bookkeeping  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  as  the  course 
is  valuable  for  an  understanding  of  business  organization  and  business  operation. 

In  addition,  it  has  personal  use  values. 

Effect  of  Introduction  of  Automation  on  the  Clerical  Occupations 

There  will  be  less  demand  for  routine  clerks  in  the  future.  Higher 
developed  skills  will  be  needed;  for  instance,  the  analytical  type  of  skills. 

It  was  reported  that  some  jobs  in  the  clerical  field  have  been  replaced 
since  the  introduction  of  automation.  Billing  machine  operators  have  been  replaced 
by  automated  processes  but  the  billing  machine  operators  are  placed  in  other  type 
of  jobs,  generally  of  an  upgraded  nature.  Through  automation  the  same  number  of  peo-^ 
pie  handle  a greater  work  load. 

It  was  observed  that  the  present  surplus  of  clerical  workers  in  the 
labor  force  is  composed  of  people  who  possess  predominantly  marginal  skills. 


Employers  now  find  it  necessary  to  find  a place  for  the  marginal  workers 
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,who  are  already  employed  in  the  office.  An  employee  is  rarely  dismissed  because  of 
the  introducticn of  automation.  He  might  be  offered  a job  in  another  department  or 
location  or  retrained  for  a new  job. 

Relation  of  an  Educational  Program  of  the  Schools  and  the  Changing  Needs  of  Busine s s 

Many  machines  used,  for  instructional  purposes  in  the  schools  are  obso- 
lete, Instruction  schould  be  provided  on  up-to-date  machines.  However,  it  was 
recognized  that  schools  are  limited  by  the  availability  of  funds  as  they  attempt  to 
modernize  their  instructional  equipment. 

Many  of  the  advanced  jobs  in  the  area  of  business  data  processing  re- 
quire graduation  from  a four  year  college  though  some  of  the  entry  jobs  can  be 
prepared  for  in  the  two  year  college.  Most  jobs  in  the  field  of  data  processing  ^ 
require  a person  who  has  the  ability  to  look  beyond  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  <' 
subject  matter  and  to  see  relationships. 

•i 

It  is  very  important  that  an  effective  program  of  vocational  counselin': 
be  provided  in  the  schools.  Young  people  generally  know  little  about  careers  in 
business.  Some  business  firms  hire  counselors  and  business  education  teachers  during 
the  summer  so  that  they  will  have  an  opportunit y t o observe  the  activities  of  the 
employees  of  the  company.  This  experience  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  understanding  of  counselors  and  business  education  teachers  concerning  the 
needs  of  business  and  the  kinds  of  personal  qualities,  knowledge,  and  skills  I'/hich 
the  student  must  possess  in  order  to  qualify  for  jobs. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:00  p.m. 
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Appendix  C 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Bureau  of  Business  Education 

NOTES  AND  EXCERPTS  OF  SOME  REFEPxENCES  REGARDING  THE  IMPACT 
OF  AUTOMATION  ON  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Archer,  Fred.  ’’Perspective  Pleasel”  Business  Teacher,  March  1962 

£2^  Vocational  Guidance.  Vocational  Guidance  Series  No.  XXrCII, 
Evaluation  and  Research  Section,  Report  No.  235,  Los  Angeles’ 

City  School  Districts,  May,  1961. 

Blackstone,  Bruce  I.  ’’Progress  of  Automation  in  The  Office.” 

Brown,  Governor  Edmund . Statement  made  at  Governor’s  Conference  on  Auto- 
mation, Los  Angeles,  November  28,  1961  

Buckingham,  Walter.  ’’White  Collar  Automation,”  Nation,  January  6,  1962. 

Impact  of  Automation  and  Technological  Change  on  Employment  and  Unemployment, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Septem- 
ber, 1961 / 

Johnson,  Richard  A.  ’’Office  Workers  - How  Will  Automation  Affect  Their 
Careers?  ' Advanced  Management  — Office  Executive,  Februarv 

1962.  . . . ~‘TT“.  . . . , . . 7 ^ . — 

Kerr,  Clark.  President,  University  of  California,  Statement  made  at  Con- 
ference on  Automation,  Los  Angeles,  November  28,  1961^ 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1961 — Clerical  Workers.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Ribicoff,  Abraham.  Secretary,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Statement 
made  at  a Hearing  Before  the  Sub-Committee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Traininpf  Act  of  1961 
June  7,  1961 

Wood,  Helen.  ’’Trends  in  Clerical  Employment,”  Business  Education  World 
November,  1961 " — — — 
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Archer,  Fred ■ C. , ‘ " Perspective  Please!",  Business  'Teacher,  Vol.  39  No.  5,  March  1962. 

Hov/  much  should  I teach  about  automation  in  my  office  practice  class?  Nhat 
should  I be  doing  about  the  offset  process  of  duplication?  Should  I buy  photocopy 
equipment  for  my  office  practice  laboratory?  Our  school  placement  office  has  re- 
ceived several  calls  for  collection  clerks.  Should  we  teach  this  in  office  practice? 
How?  Each  of  these  questions  reflects  a commendable  concern  on  the  teacher' s part  to 
keep  his  office  practice  offering  up  to  date  in  our  fastmoving  world.  Business  edu- 
cators must  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  requirements  of  occupations  for  which  they 
are  preparing' students . 

Survey  the  Employment  Market 

Teachers  of  office  practice  classes  are  dealing  with  a terminal  course  pre- 
paring beginners  for  the  local  employment  market.  i‘/ith  limited  funds,  facilities, 
and  time,  business  educators  must  'strive  to  do  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number.  This  means  that  common  qualifying  elements  or  competencies  demanded  by 
most  of  the  employers  and  for  which  training  can  appropriately  be  given  in  school 
must  be  identified. 

An  objective  study  of  typical  job  specifications  indicates  that: 

1.  All  jobs  require  command  of  the  fundamental  skills  of  reading,  figuring, 
speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting. 

2.  All  jobs  require  certain  character  and ' personality  traits. 

3.  All  jobs  require  som.e  knowledge  of  business  organization  and  modern 
business  ethics. 

4*  Most  jobs  involve  some  knov/ledge  of:  record  keeping,  telephone  tech- 

nique, filing,  meeting  and  getting  along  with  people,  and  handling  ■ 
business  papers. 

5.  Performance  in  most  jobs  would  be  helped  by  knowledge  of:  typing, 

mailing  procedures,  office  operations,  handling  cash,  operating  simple 
business  machines,  business  communications,  and  reference  materials. 

6.  Additional  skills  and  knowledge  such  as  the  following  m.ight  improve 

beginners'  chances  for  advancement:  efficient  work  methods  and  habits, 

leadership,  control  accounts,  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  research 
ability,  shorthand,  and  trade  information. 

7.  Certain  skills  and  knowledge  would  probably  be  acquired  on  the  job: 
complex  machine  operation,  company  policies,  specialized  company  pro- 
cedures, and  trade  terminology. 

Recognize  the  Implications 

If  this  method  of  dealing  with  preparation  for  job  requirements  is  correct, 
it  also  serves  to  remind  us  that  we  should  not  overlook  the  ob'vious.  Beginners  will 
need  even  more  competence  in  fundamental  processes,  hum.an  relations,  personality 
adjustment,  business  organization,  and  basic  technica.1  skills  in  the  complex ■ world 
of  the  future.  (See  categories  1-4). 
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Automation  and  Vocational  Guidance,  Vocational  Guidance  Series  No.  XXXII,  Evalua- 
tion and  Research  Section,  Report  No.  235,  Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis- 
tricts, May,  1961. 

Nhat  is  the  Extent  of  Automation  in  Office  /Jork? 

Clerical  work  is  primarily  concerned  with  record  keeping. and  communicating, 
both  of  which  have  been  found  to  be  adaptable  to  automation.  Office  automation 
has  proceeded  most  rapidly  in  those  industries  which  require  large  scale  paper 
operations,  such  as  insurance  companies,  banks,  public  utilities,  government  ograni- 
zations,  and  enterprises  with  a large  number  of  customers. 

The  increase  of  office  automation  is  shown  by  the  sharp  increase  in  the  sales 
and  rentals  of  business  computers  between  1953  and  1959.  In  1953,  Sales  and  rentals 
were  reported  at  $25  million;  in  1954  at  $47  million;  and  in  1959,  at  $350  million. 

A conservative  estimate  indicates  that  expenditures  for  business  computers  will  attain 
one  billion  dollars  by  1970.  Another  projection  forecasts  that  sales  and  rentals  will 
reach  $2.6  billion  by  1970. 

How  Does  Automation  Affect  the  Skills  of  Office  Workers? 

In  the  fully  automated  office,  the  sorters,  filers,  typists,  bookkeepers, 
and  billing  clerks  tend  to  disappear  and  their  places  are  taken  by  clerical  workers 
with  such  titles  as  methods  analyst,  console  operator,  programmer,  and  card-type 
converter  operator.  However,  most  offices  have  a great  need  for  coders,  key-punch 
operators,  key-punch  verifiers,  billing-machine  operators  and  the  like.  Most  offices 
in  large  businesses  of  the  nation  are  now  in  this  transition  period,  and  will  remain 
so  for  some  years  to  come.  Many  small  and  medium-sized  offices  continue  to  depend 
on  typewriters,  mechanical  calculators,  and  hand-operated  filing  systems. 

■Nhen  a business  firm  converts  to  a fully  automated  office  procedure,  the 
clerical  staff  for  the  new  equipment  is  usually  recruited  directly  from  the  staff 
already  working  in  the  office. 

What  Provisions  May  be  Made  to  Alleviate  the  Adverse  Effects  of  Automation  on 
Employment? 


Certain  provisions  have  been  incorporated  into  union-management  agreements 
to  alleviate  the  adverse  effects  of  automation  on  employment.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

1.  Severance  pay  may  be  provided  to  mitigate  the  loss  of  earnings  resulting 
from  a lay-off  caused  by  automation. 

2.  Seniority  rights  have  been  broadened  so  that  when  a worker's  job  is 
jeopardized,  he  may  more  easily  ti-ansfer  from  one  classification  to 
another.  If  retraining  is  required,  management  may  make  it  available 
to  the  worker  while  he  remains  on  the  job. 

3.  A bonus  fund  may  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  a special  payment 
to  the  displaced  worker  or  to  any  v/orker  whose  hours  have  been  reduced 
through  the-  advent  of  automation. 

4«  Certain  procedures  are  usually  provided  to  make  the  transition  to 
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automation  less— onerous  to  workers.  For -example,  a worker  may  re- 
ceive the  same  rate  of  pay  even  though  his  job  has  been  downgraded 
by  the  new  equipment.  In  offices,  it  is  common  practice  to  allow 
a worker  displaced  by  new  equipment  to  select  another  job  from 
within  the  prevailing  office  staff. 

5.  A shorter  work  week  may  be  provided,  with  the  result  that  the  use  of 
automated  equipment  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  reduced  employment. 
Many  labor  leaders  have  voiced  cheir  approval  of  the  shorter  work  weel 
but  there  has  been  no  concerted  economic  drive  in  this  direction. 
Labor’s  fear  that  a shorter  work  week  will  lead  to  a reduced  weekly 
pay  check  has  made  this  remedy  less  attractive  than  those  mentioned 
above . 

How  Does  Automation  Affect  the  Need  for  Office  Workers? 

In  spite  of  the  introduction  of  office  automation,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence that  any  substantial  segment  of  the  nation’s  clerical  staff  is  being  dis- 
placed. . .The  number  of  office  workers  in  the  United  States  almost  doubled  in  the 
nineteen-year  period  from  1940  to  1959.  During  the  same  period,  the  total  labor 
force  was  increasing  by  only  one-third. 

• 

Automated  equipment  in  offices  has  been  introduced  primarily  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  clerical  work  rather  than  to  displace  present 
clerical  workers,  A few  years  ago,  it  was  feared  that  society  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  ever-expanding  volume  of  record  keeping  and  communications.  These  fears 
have  beeri  allayed  by  the  ability  of  office  automation  to  organize  this  volume.  By 
enormously  expanding  the  limits  of  record  keeping,  office  automation  may  further 
increase  the  need  for  office  workers.  The  Department  of  Labor  indicates  the  prospe 
in  this  manner: 

. . .the  experience  of  some  offices  suggests  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pending  employment  in  new  areas  of  office  activity  to  handle  infor- 
mation which  had  previously  been  uneconomical  to  acquire.” 

Even  with  this  new  activity  it  appears  that  office  automation  is  beginnir 
to  catch  up  with  the  nation’s  record  keeping  activities.  The  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  has  stated  that  it  appears  likely  that  employment  in  clerical  occupations 
will  continue  to  increase  but  at  a slower  pace  than  during  the  past  several  decades 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  AN  AUTOMATED  AGE 


The  occupational  structure  has  been  described  as  a pyramid  rising  from  a 
broad  base  comprised  of  unskilled,  semi-skilled,  and  skilled  manual  workers  to 
an  apex  of  managerial  and  professional  personnel.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  this  more  or  less  familiar  structure  has  been  in  pro- 
cess of  change.  The  base  has  shrunk  appreciably  and  the  top  is  leveling  off  at 
an  increasing  rate.  Each  technological  advance  brings  with  it  some  modification 
and  redistribution  of  the  work  force;  and  the  process  of  change  is  accelerated  as 
jobs  in  factories,  offices,  and  elsewhere  are  altered  by  automation. 


Qppo^bunit ies  Under  Automation  In  helping  youth  with  plans  for  a career,  it 

becomes  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  predict  job  content  and  the  special  abilitL 
that  will  be  needed.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  say  that  change  will  continue  as 


a challenge  to  all  workers.  The  following  trends  toay  be  interpreted  broadly  as  guide- 
lines into  the  future: 

1,  Industries  performing  services  will  have  more  job  opportunities;  those 
producing  goods  will,  have  declining  opportunities.  Automation  will 
accelerate  this  trend, 

2,  Automation  will  open  up  a wide  range  of  occupational  opportunities. 
Industries  closely  identified  with  automation  such  as  systems  develop- 
ment,  data  processing,  electronics,  and  instrumentation,  should  have  a 
growth  rate  considerably  in  excess  of  other  industries, 

-•  3,  . Automation  accelerates  the  upgrading  of  jobs.  In  almost  every  case, 

the  job  that  is  created  or  modified  by  automation  requires  a longer 
and  more  intensive  period  of  training  than  did  the  one  it  replaced. 

To  meet  the  training  requirements  of  an  automated  economy,  increasing 
demands  will  be  made  on  the  present  generation  of  young  people"  to ■ 
extend  their  educational  life  to  a substantially  higher  level  tKan 
that  required  of  past  generations,  ; 

Vocational  Choice:  A Process 

Automation  necessitates  a continuing  re-evaluation  of  occupations,  educa- 
tional decisions,  and  vocational  choices. 

At  a given  point  in  a person's  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  accurately 
what  he  is  best  suited  for;  npr  is  it  possible  to  predict  that  a job  for  which  he  has 
aptitude  will  remain,  stable  in: content  and  responsibility  until  he  is  trained  for  it. 
In  the  future,  change  will  be  typical;  stability  will  be  rare. 

Flexibility  in  Planning 

Automation  implies  that  the  person  who  is  flexible  and  adaptable  in  voca- 
tional selection  and  training  will:be  prepared  to  respond  more  readily  to  future 
changes  in  the. work  environment.  In  the  future,  workers  will  be  expected  to  adapt 
to  new  situations  and  different  opportunities  as  changes  occur.  Counseling  will  tend 
to  focus  more  attention  on  the  development  of  broad  abilities  and  capacities  as  a 
•basis  for  the  achievement  of  flexibility. 

The  Career  and  Career  Guidance  • 


Automation  requires  guidance  for  two  kinds  of  careers.  The  career  itself 
is  a sequence  of  positions  experienced  by  all  workers,  but  the  sequence  may  proceed 
in  either  of  two  directions  depending  on  the  kind  of  career.  The  usual  concept  of  a 
career  is  that  of  movement  upward  from  a lower  to  a higher  rung  on  a ladder  of 
success.  However,  there  are  many  workers  who  will  find  satisfaction  and  advancement 
through  horizontal  movement,.  These  workers  will  shift  position  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime  career,  but  they  are  less  likely  to  climb  the  ladder. 

Close  to  40  percent  of  all  high  school  students  will  experience  the  second 
kind  of  a career.  As  workers  and  employees,  they  will  move  from  one  machine  to 
another,  from-  one  product  to  another,  between  departments,  between  plants,  and  about 
the  country, 

■ ' Guidance  for  this  second  kind  of  a career  can  help  the  student  to  develop 

versatility  and  to  prepare  for  mobility;  to  plan  with  reference  to  a change  of  posi- 
tion which  is  not  necessarily  in  a line  of  advance  but  nonetheless  compatible  to  his 
abilities  and  aspirations. 
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Blackstone,  Bruce  I.,  Specialist,  Office  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1962. 


PROGRESS  OF  AUTOMATION  IN  THE  OFFICE 
Number  of  Offices  Automating 


The  January  1961  issue  of  The  Office  reported  a five-year  study  of  the  progress 
of  automation  among  large  and  medium  sized  offices  on  the  basis,  of  annual  surveys. 


About  to  Studying 

Already  Automate  Possibility 

Year Automated (current  year) of  Automation 


1958 

10% 

b% 

1% 

1959 

2L.% 

U% 

\\% 

I960 

32% 

5% 

33% 

1961 

UU% 

9fo 

3U% 

Number  of  Offices  and  Workers  Concerned 


This  study  is  based  on  5,187  commercial  and  government  offices  employing 
1,140,000  clerical  workers. 

Use  and  Purchase  of  Conventional  Equipment 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  use  and 
purchase  of  -"conventional"  equipment  in  1961,  as  compared  with  previous  years;  26.4  per 
cent  of  the  organizations  stated  there  would  be  more  use  and  purchase  of  conventional 
equipment;  56  per  cent  said  there  would  be  the  same  use  and  purchase  of  conventional 
equipment,  while  17.6  per  cent  stated  there  would  be  less  use  and  purchase  of  conven- 
tional office  equipment.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  82.4  per  cent  of  the  5,I87  com- 
mercial and  government  offices  expect  to  continue  or  to  expand  the  present  level  of 
operating  procedures  in  the  next  year. 

Objectives  for  Installation  of  Electronic  Data  Processing;  (Study  of  twenty  offices) 

The  management  objectives  for  installation  of  electronic  data  processing  are, 
in  order  of  importance: 


Clerical  labor  saving 
Greater  accuracy 
Time  saving 
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Effect  of  liitioauctiou  of  Elecr.roaic  i^ata  Erocessia^on  Personnel  .if ter  One  Year 


Type  of  Job  Change: 


Type  of  Job  Change 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

2,808 

100.0 

No  change  in  position 

1,490 

53.3 

Position  changed 

083 

31.8 

Reassigned  within  same  work  unit 

552 

19.7 

Transferred 

331 

11.8 

To  coniDUter 

A 

52 

1.9 

To  other  units 

279 

9.9 

Quits,  layoffs;  and  other  separations 

427 

15.2 

Quits 

330 

11.7 

Retirement  and  deaths 

42 

1.5 

Leaves  of  absence 

35 

1.2 

Discharges 

13 

.5 

Layoffs 

9 

.3 

Effect  on  Grade  Status: 


Grade  Status 

Number 

Per  cent 

Total 

2,372 

100.0 

Same  grade 

1,599 

67.4 

Higher  grade 

740 

31.2 

Lower  grade 

33 

1.4 

Educational  Levels  of  Employees  in  Affected 

Units : 

Employees 

in  electronic  data 

Employees 

in  affected  units 

processing  positions 

Educational 

All 

Employees 

All  Employees 

New  Hires 

Level 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number  Per 

cent 

All  levels 

2,799 

100.0 

915  ■ 

100.0 

173 

100.0 

Grade  School, 
non-graduate 
Grade  School, 

n 

o 

0.3 

graduate 

95 

3.4 

6 

0.6 

High  School, 
non-graduate 
High  School , 

374 

13.4 

40 

4.4 

1 

0.6 

graduate 

1,600 

57.2 

340 

37.2 

26 

15.0 

Business  School 

> 

graduate 
College,  non- 

255 

9.1 

42 

4.6 

3 

1.7 

graduate 

273 

9.7 

100 

10.9 

9 

5.2 

College, 
graduate 
College,  post- 

162 

5.8 

316; 

34.5 

112 

64.8 

graduate 

32 

1.1 

71 

7.8 

22 

12.7 

•:mfloyee  traits  temf-eraments  desired  for  positions  in  elec 
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Summary 

_ >v^. . 

The  changing  manpower  needs  of  the  United  States  in  the  coming  decade  is 
almost  beyond  comprehension.  New  factors  will  come  into  play,  , The  demand  for  white 
collar  workers  will  expand  significantly  and  the  demand  for  additional  educational 
facilities  will  increase  tremendously.  The  educational  level  of  our  population  will 
increase  and  the  nature  of  our  work  force  will  change.  Into  this  changing  world, 
students  of  office  education  must  move  and  successfully  carry  out  their  assignments. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  schools  to  recognize  the  fact  that  adequate  vocationa 
preparation  is  a national  necessity. 
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Brown,  Edmund,  Governor  of  California,  Statement-^1:  the  Covemor’^s-  Conference  on 
Automatic-.,  L03  Angeles,  November:  28,  1961.  , . - ,• 

During  the  1960's,  the  number  o£  young  people  ip  Galif.ornia  who  will  be  ready 
for  college  or  work  V7ill  increase  by  70.  per  cent-— compared . to  46%  across  the  nation 
. . .We  must  give  young  people  the  motivation  to  stay  in.  school  ,a.nd  to  develop  to  the 
limits  of  their  ability. 

Professional  guidance,  the  pooling  of  inf ormat.ion--every  type  of  action  to 
bring  the  workers  to  the  job  must  continue  to  be  encouraged. 

CONFERENCE 

Education  and  training  for  a changing  technology 

1.  Vocational  guidance 

Schools  and  employment  services  must  provide  improved  quantity  and  quality 
in  all  vocational  guidance  and  curriculum. 

Conferences  are  beneficial  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  which  will  initiate 
action. 

Better  communication  is  needed  between  industry  and  the  parents  to  channel 
young  people  into  the  jo^s  that  are  available. 

Better  aptitude  tests  must  be  used  to  measure  ability  for  job  success, 
rather  than  relying  solely  on  the  standard  "IQ”  evaluation. 

Curriculum  requirements  must  not  be  so  rigid  as  to  restrict  changes  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  economy. 

2.  Occupaticnal  training  and  retraining— of f ice , clerical,  accounting,  and 
communications 

Responsibility  for  training  and  retraining  is  held  cooperatively  by  busi- 
ness, the  schools  and  the  individual  himself. 

’Qq.'Zotq.  retraining  needs  can  be  determined  there  must  be  greater  identifi- 
cation of  the  skills  needed  in  office  and  clerical  occupations  and  before 
identifying  the  skills  there  must  be  agreement  on  the  skills  needed. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  office  workers  of  93%  betx^;een  1940  and  1959, 
compared  with  a 33%  increase  for  total  labor  force.  There  is  less  un- 
emplojmient  in  office  jobs  than  in  other  fields. 

Labor  and  industry  must  cooperate  in  providing  education  with  the  latest 
trends  and  forecasts  in  our  economy  so  that  school  counselling  can  be 
up-to-date,. 
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Buckingh^,  Walter,  ’’White-Collar  Automation,”  The  Nation,  January  6,  1962,  (Mr. 

Buckingham  is  Director  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Management,  Georgia 

Institute  of  Technology.) 

About  10,000  electronic  computers  have  been  installed  in  offices  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1961.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that,  on  the  average,  each  computer 
affects  140  jobs.  1,400,000  workers  were  affected  last  year  alone  on  this  basis. 

About  I (350,000)  of  these  jobs  will  be  abolished. 

If  the  68  companies  which  manufacture  computers  should  double  their  sales  this 
year,  700,000  additional  clerical  jobs  will  be  eliminated. 

IBM  has  a reading  machine  that  can  scan  1,800  words  a minute  and  automatically 
operate  a teleprinter  for  long-distance  transmission  of  its  messages.  A scanner  in 
use  by  a New  Jersey  utility  company  does  the  work  of  24  key-punch  clerks.  RCA  has 
an  electronic-systems  center  in  New  York  that  provides  daily  individual  processing  of 
stock  exchange  transactions  such  as  brokerage  commissions,  taxes,  and  customers* 
bclr.nces.  The  center  can  also  calculate  the  payroll  for  a business  enterprise,  in- 
cluc’ing  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  social  security. 

Automation  is  moving  rapidly  into  industries  in  which  information-handling  or 
accounting  play  important  roles. 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  uses  a computer  to  keep  track  of  350  million  checks  a year. 
The  machine  replaces  450  clerical  employees  and  rents  for  $900,000  a year  ($2,000) 
for  every  employee  replaced.  . 

Sylvania  Electric  Products — computer  processes  a 26,000  weekly  payroll  in  25 
minutes,  calculating  regular  pay,  overtime,  absences,  late-to-work  adjustments,  with- 
holding taxes,  union  dues,  social  security,  bond  purchases,  pension  deductions,  etc. 
United  Air  Lines— provides  president  with  an  up-to-date  profit  and  loss  statement 
every  morning . 

The«  number  of  new  jobs  that  must  be  created  every  year  if  full  employment  is  to 
be  reached  and  maintained  includes  not  only  the  number  of  new  workers  expected  to 
enter  the  labor  force,  but  also  those  who  will  be  displaced  by  automation. 

The  National  Planning  Association  recently  calculated  that  this  year  the  same 
level  of  production  as  in  1961  can  be  maintained  with  1.8  million  fewer  workers.  The 
U,  S,  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  in  the  next  ten  years  26  million  workers  will 
enter  the  job  market;  2.6  million  a year.  Thus  4.4  million  people  will  be  added  to 
the  jobless  rolls  if  new  jobs  are  not  created  for  them  by  ecnmomic  growth. 

Those  who  have  the  most  to  lose  from  automation  are  the  least  worried— the 
personnel  in  the  offices  of  American  industry  V7here  automation  is  making  great  strides. 

Why?  Typically  most  clerks  are  women  who  consider  their  jobs  temporary;  mar- 
'iried  ones  supplement  family  income  until  husbands  get  a raise;  unmarried  ones  are 
waiting  for  a proposal;  Relatively  few  are  dependent  entirely  on  their  clerical  jobs 
and  fewer  still  plan  to  spend  their  lives  in  offices. 

Most  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  studies  show  few  lay-offs.  These  studies  cover 
the  effects  of  automation  introduced  during  periods  of  prosperity  and  expanding  employ- 
ment. Permanent  reductions  in  the  work  force  due  to  technological  changes  are  often 
postponed  until  a general  business  downturn  permits  the  lay-offs  to  be  blamed  on  the 
’’depression”  or  ’’recession.” 
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Since  businessmen- are  sensitive  to  the- public  relations  effects  of  .layoffs, 
some  university  research  investigators,  have  voiced  the  suspicion  that  they  have 
had  easier  access  to  data  in  those  firms  where  the  introduction  of  automation  coin- 
cided with  increased  employment. 

A changeover  to  office  automation  usually  takes  longer  than  in  the  factory. 
The  continuity  of  office  operations  cannot  be  interrupted  and  the  data  of  the  old 
arrangement  usually  cannot  be  transferred  directly  to  the  new  system.  The  change- 
over involves  several  distinct  states  during  which  time  at  least  three  separate  work 
forces  are  needed: 

1.  One  to  continue  the  old  system. 

2.  One  to  convert  records  and  procedures  to  the  new  system. 

3.  One  to  initiate  and  operate  the  new  system. 

This  may  take  anjAsrhere  from  one  to  four  years.  Consequently  automation  has 
been  proceeding  slox^7ly  enough  to  allow  normal  turnover  to  disguise  its  effects. 


IMPACT  OF  AUTOMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHAI^GE  ON  EMFLOYMEOT  AND  U.I'^EMPLOYMENT — 

Prepared  for  use  by  State  Employment  Security  Agencies;  U.  S.  Department 

of  Labor;  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  September,  1961. 

During  the  present  decade  a rise  of  about  25%  is  expected  in  clerical  and 
sales  workers.  The  number  of  skilled  workers  may  rise  somewhat  faster  than  average, 
while  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  will  find  relatively  fewer  job  opportuni- 
ties. There  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  highly  trained  people. 

Automation  and  technological  changes  may  create  new  operations  and  raise  \he 
skill  levels  of  others.  Professor  Walter  S.  Buckingham,  Director,  School  of  Indus- 
trial Management,  University  of  Illinois,  points  out  that  ’’The  effects  of  automation 
may  be  simultaneously  to  enlarge  and  upgrade  some  jobs  and  further  specialize,  trivia 
lize,  and  downgrade  others  even  in  the  same  plant.  . . The  kinds  of  jobs  affected  by 
automation  are  frequently  those  that  are  most  routine,  simple,  and  repetitive.  Semi- 
skilled workers  who  are  machine  operators,  routine  assemblers  and  fabricators,  and 
clerical  vaorkers  are  the  most  vulnerable." 

In  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  firms  with  large  accounting  functions 
and  mainly  young  women  workers  "the  number  of  jobs  is  m.ost  likely  to  shrink  since 
electronic  computers  sharply  decrease  the  need  for  clerks.  There  will  probably 
continue  to  be  openings  for  secretaries  in  law,  real  estate,  insurance,  and  business 
in  general,  but  there  will  be  increased  skills  requirements."  ‘ 

Mr,  Eli  Ginzberg  points  out,  "Alterations  \dLll  occur  in  the  nature  and  type 
of  the  work  that  people  will  perform  with  increasing  emphasis  on  atte.ntion  to  de-  ' 
tail,  greater  individual  responsibility,  less  intimate  contact  with  fellow  workers, 
and  more  professional  supervision." 

Mr.  Ginzberg  be  ieves  that  the  groups  "most  vulnerable  to  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  automation  are; 

1.  "Skilled  workers  who  have  passed  the  age  where  they  can  be  readily  re- 
trained. 

2.  "Young  workers  who  had  previously  held  positions  as  operatives  whose 
aptitudes  and. education  do  not  make  them  desirable  candidates  for  re- 
training. . 

3.  "Part-time  vjorkers  who  used  to  supplem.ent  the  family’s  income  by  working 
at  peak  periods  of  the  year. 

4.  "Mature  women,  very  large  numbers  of  vjhcm  have  in  the  past  been  employed 
in  routine  clerical  operations." 

Howard  Coughlin,  President,  Office  Employees  International  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
believes  that  office  jobs  should  be  watched  during  the  next  years.  "In  the  past 
few  years,  automation  has  affected  offices  with  large  staffs.  Due  to  expenses  in- 
volved, it  is  not  economical  to  use  this  equipment  in  small  places.  Development  of 
small  size  computers  and  ability  by  a firm  to  rent  time  'on  a computer  will  affect  thr 
lives  of  clerical  workers  in  establishments  employing  only  a relatively  few  such 
workers."  In  addition  to  replacing  traditional  clerical  jobs,  new  developments  in 
the  field  of  electronic  data  processing  equipment  are  eliminating  some  of  the  new 
jobs.  Automatic  insertion  of  impact  data  into  a computer  "will  eliminate  need  for 
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[ equipment  such  as  coders,  key  punch,  sorter,  and  card-to-tape  converters.” 

i The  elimination  of  any  clerical  jobs  by  automated  machines  has  implications 

1 for  business  education  courses  in  high  schools.  An  article  in  Computers  and  Auto- 

? mation  magazine  states  that  "bookkeeping  duties  have  been  reduced  to  clerical  tasks 

[ in  many  large  offices,  and  bookkeeping  probably  \^?ill  not  survive  in  its.  present  form; 

principles  will  largely  take  precedence  over  practice  in  bookkeeping  classrooms. 

; -Typists  will  be  upgraded  and  they  will  assume  duties  of  stenographers;  shorthand  will 

; decline  as  a vocational  use  subject.  Typists  will  . . .type  from  information  that  has 

[:  been  dictated  to  a transcription  machine.  . .all  business  courses  will  be  affected  by 

r electronic  data  processing  to  some  extent,  and  both  teachers  and  students  should 

I probably  familiarise  themselves  with  the  principles  that  are  basic  to  electronic  data 

! processi’.-g.  Training  in  fundamentals,  . . is  going  to  be  the  best  kind  of  training  • 

||  for  the  workers  in  a mechanized  office.  Students  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  res- 

f;  ponsible,  able  to  think  for  themselves,  and  have  a more  solid  foundation  in  logic  and 

p mathematics." 

p Professor  William  A.  Faunce,  University  of  Michigan,  sajs  that  "the  anticipated 

||  rate  of  growth  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force  during  the  next  decade  makes  it  im- 

■ perative  that  vie.  have  more  adequate  information  regarding  the  structure  of  job  oppor- 

tunities during  the  period.  Insuring  that  there  will  be  job  opportunities  which  exist 

i is  a major  challenge  to  our  economic,  political,  and  educational  systems. 

; "There  is  a need  for  considerable  flexibility  in  the  labor  force  today  both 

in  the  sense  that  workers  should  be  able  to  perform  a wide  variety  ot  tasks  and 
in  the  sense  that  they  should  be  able  to  move  to  areas  \-7here  job  opportunities 
;■  exist.  Structural  unemployment  is  more  apt  to  be  confined  to  particular  types  of 

ii  workers,  who  are  least  flexible  in  terms' of  employment  possibilities. 

' I 

I 

"Many  studies  indicate  that  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  will  have  an 
increasingly^  difficult  time  getting  employed.  Retraining  is  one  solution  most  often 
proposed..  Most  of  these  proposals  are  based  on  the  apparently  erroneous  assumption 
that  automation  results  in  an  upgrading  of  the  work  force  in  companies  introducing  thi 
equipment.  Most  case  studies  do  not  suggest  that  automation  has  created  skilled  jobs 
in  any , substantial  number. 

"It  is  likely,  however,  that  there  will  continue  to  be  shortages  of 

skilled  workers  of  various  sorts.  The  collection  of  information  regarding  these 
job  opportunities  and  training  of  people  to  fill  them  is  and  should  be ^increasingly 
I a public  responsibility." 

I 

I 

p 

i; 
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Johnson,  Richard  A.,  ''Office  Workers  - How  will  Automation  Affect  Their  Careers?" 

Advanced  Management-Office  Executive,  February,  1962.  (Mr.  Johnson  is  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Department  of  Policy,  Personnel,  Production,  at  the  College 

of  Bus inejs.  Administration,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle) 

The  advent  of  automation  in  the  office  is  inevitable.  Factors  supporting 
this  contention  are: 

1.  The  cost  of  data  processing  has  become  a significant  part  of  total  company 
operating  costs. 

2.  Sophisticated  data  processing  systems  are  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
flow  of  information  and  data  as  companies  increase  in  size  and  diversity 
of  operations. 

3.  Reducing  the  time  required  to  process  data  makes  possible  better  service 
to  the  customer, 

4.  Accuracy  in  processing  data  is  very  important . . 

Conversion  of  office  procedures  to  automatic  machines  will  proceed  s.l, owl y. 

Most  companies  realize  that  the  computer  is  a refined  tool  which  is  valuable  only 
within  the  limits  of  man  to  plan  and  utilize  its  potential. 

Automation  will  mean  drastic  changes  for  many  individuals.  It  will  affect  the 
demand  for  office  "workers,  the  skills  required,  the  composition  of  the  office  force, 
the  wages,  the  need  for  training,  and  the  length  of  the  work  week. 

Automatic  machines  are  practical  only  if  they  displace  labor,  reduce  the  per 
unit  labor  cost,  or  mak"'.  possible  some  desirable  result  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  any  other  way.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  machines  will  replace  workers. 

The.  office  wprker  of  the  future  will  be  a person  interested  in  making  a career 
of  this  kind  of  work — a person  willing  to  learn  new  skills  required  in  the  automated 
office. 

The  skill  of  office  workers  will  be  upgraded.  Machines  will  do  the  routine 
repetitive  jobs,  leaving  the  vjorker  to  become  more  creative.  This  trend  will  require 
training  of  workers  in  nex-/  skills  and  techniques.  The  unskilled  x^7orker,  the  older 
worker,,  and  the  female,  worker  who  is  not  interested  in  making  office  work  a career 
will  find  it  more,  difficult  to  maintain  ,a  job  in  the  office  of  the  future. 
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ICerr,  Clark,  President,  University  of  CaLifornia,  Statement  made  at- the  Governor’-'s 

Conference  on  Automation,  Los  Angeles,  November  28,  1961. 

President  Kerr  said  that  there  are  ’’Two  Faces  to  Automation" — i-rogress  and 
Costs  of  Progress. 

Automation  is  the  replacement  of  man  by  self-directing  mechanisms.  Automation' 
is  not  nev7.  It  has  been  going  on  since  the  Industrial  .devolution.  However,  today 
the  rate  of  change  is  faster  and  the  speed  will  increase. 

The  impact  is  more  drastic  on  job  skills.  From  1948  to  1961  production  workers 
in  m.anuf actur ing  dropped  1.5  million  workers.  In  supervisory  skills  (clerical  and 
other  non-production)  the  workers  increased  1.5  million,  with  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  professional  and  technical  areas. 

Automiation  poses  some  very  real  problems  for  the  nation  and  also  for  individuals 
The  nation  needs  the  fullest  utilization  of  its  manpower.  The  individual  often  has, 
the  problem  of  changing  jobs  when  he  is  least  able  to  because  he  is  too  old  or  too 
young,  he  is  a member  of  a minority  group,  or  he  is  unskilled. 

snld  that  progress  has  come  with  increased  productivity  which  is  based  in 
part  on  technological  change  including  automation.  This  technological  change  has 
resulted  in  more  leisure  time,  greater  personal  income,  and  in  national  growth  due 
to  research. 

The  costs  of  progress  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  bott,  public  and  private 
costs.  Private  costs  are  measured  in  unemployment,  the  adjustment  of  new  skills, 
and  adjustment  to  new  environment.  Public  costs  are  measured  in  the  failure  to 
utilize  manpower. 

Some  examples  of  costs  in  terms  of  public  costs  include  funds  for  providing  for 
the  following:  (1)  full  emp>loyment  must  be  attained  (not  more  than  2>%  unemployment/; 

(2)  job  skills  must  be  developed  through  vocational  guidance  and  vocational  training 
through  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as  well  as  employment  services;  (3)  un-’ 
employment  benefits  must  be  continued  during  the  job  retraining  period;  (4)  basic  edu- 
cation must  be  continually  improved;  (5)  costs  of  transferring  people  from  one  job 
area  to  another  must  be  paid. 

Some  examples  of  costs  in  terms  of  private  costs  include  the  following;  (1) 
business  must  give  advance  notices  whenever  jobs  are  being  changed  or  discontinued; 

(2)  every  attempt  must  be  made  to  time  job  replacement  with  attrition;  (3)  transfer 
costs  and  transfer  rights  and  seniority  must  be  considered;  (4)  assistance  should 
be  given  in  placement. 
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Clerical  workers — 1950-1960 — grew  30% 

1960-1970 — estimated  growth  of  26% 

Skill  requirements  will  rise. 

Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations: 

.2/3  of  all  clerical  workers  are  women. 

1/3  of  all  X'jomen  who  have  jobs  do  clerical  work. 

1 out  of  every  4 clerical  workers  in  1960  was  a stenographer,  typist  or 
secretary. 

Qual if ications — 

High  School  graduation 
Business  education 
Work  experience  education  valuable 
Employer  tests 

Other  helpful  skills  and  qualities--  ability  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  grammar, 
reading  comprehension,  ability  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

Turnover  is  high—  1958 — 1 out  of  every  4 positions,  became  vacant  during  the  year. 

Secretarial,  stenographic,  typists  positions — 

Perhaps  3 out  of  10  of  the  clerical  jobs  which  will  be  created  during  the 
next  decade  x^jill  require  this  training.  Employment  is  likely  to  rise  faster- 
in  stenography  and  secretarial  than  in  other  clerical  jobs. 

typists  positions  ,x^7ill  rise  but  less  rapidly  than  stenographer  positions  be- 
cause of  the  likelihood  of  increased  use  of  duplicating  and  other  office 
machines  will  eliminate  much  routine  typing. 

Additional  jobs  expected  in; 

1.  Bookkeeping  and  accounting  clerk,  order  clerk,  shipping  receiving  clerk 
and  mail  clerk. 

2.  Office  machine  operators  demand  will  rise  fast.  Especially  for  operators 
of  electronic  equipment. 

The  rise  in  employment  xs^ould  be  greater  than  estimated  if  it  were  not  for  the 
inciTsasing  uss  which,  will  be  made  o€  mechanical  ecjui’oinent , 

The  greatest  impact  of  au.toraation  in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  on  the  office 
workers  who  handle  a large  volume  of  routine  and  standardized  paper  work. 

Mechanization  in  both  large  and  small  offices  is  unlikely  to  have  any  material 
effect  on  the  xsrork  of  secretaries,  receptionists,  or  people  responsible  for 
collecting  bills  and  handling  complaints,  and  of  other  office  workers  Xs^hose 
duties  bring  them  in  contact  x^7ith  the  public  and  require  them  to  use  initia- 
tive and  judgment. 
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Ribicoff,  Abraham,  Secretary,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Statement  made  at 

Hearing  before  Sub-Committee  on  Employment  and  Manpower— ^lanpox^er  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1961,  June  7,  1961, 

In  Detroit  with  nearly  12%  of  its  labor  force  out  of  work,  Employment 
Service  reported  job  openings  for  highly  trained  specialists — ^^electronic  computer 
and  machine  bookkeeping  systems  specialists. 

, , .Due  to  automation  and  rapid  technological  advances , and  other  changes 
in  the  structure  of  our  economy,  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  have  had  their 
skills  made  obsolete.  Other  workers  need  to  have  their  skills  improved  and  upgraded 

This  technology  is  . . .creating  vast  changes  in  machines,  production  methods 
workflow,  office  procedures,  manpower  requirements,  labor  skills,  and  industrial  vo- 
cations. 


Employment  opportunities  have  increased  appreciably  in  retail  and  wholesale 
trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate.  Indications  are  that  these  were  not 
suitable  job  alternatives  for  many  displaced  factory  production  and  maintenance 
workers,  railroad  workers  and  miners  who  often  lacked  the  basic  educational  equip- 
ment and  vocational  skills  necessary  to  enable  them  to  shift  to  other  jobs. 

The  following  steps  are  necessary  in  the  training  program:  (1)  Provision  for 
professionally  trained  counsellors;  (2)  assessment  of  employment  prospects  in  field 
for  which  the  person  is  best  suited  for  training;  (3)  determination  of  the  kind  of 
training  best  suited  for  the  individual  situation. 
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Wood,  Helen,  "Trends  in  Clerical  Employment."  Business  Education  World,  November 

1961.  (Miss  Wood  is  Chief,  Occupational  Outlook  and  Specialized  Personnel 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Labor) 

Clerical  employment  has  increased  in  the  U.  S.--1910,  1 in  20  workers  in  a 
clerical  occupation;  1940,  1 in  10;  1950,1  in  8.  Since  1950  the,  clerical  force  has 
grown  more  slowly  but  it  is  still  increasing  faster  than  the  work  force  as  a whole. 
Today,  1 in  7,  10  million  clerical  workers. 

Will  business  expansion  and  the  ever-mounting  volume  and  increasing  variety 
of  paper  work  continue  to  outi^/eigh  the  depressing  effects  of  technological  change 
on  office  employment? 

The  forces  which  make  for  expansion  in  our  economy  are  very  strong. 

Industries  that  provide  services  include  insurance,  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate;  trade  ;prof ess ional,  recreational  and  business  services;  state  and  local 
government.  These  industries  use  exceptionally  large  numbers  of  clerical  workers. 

Employment  of  office  workers  has  been  increasing  in  manufacturing,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  the  employees  on  manufacturers'  payrolls  are  white  collar  workers  than 
was  true  twenty  years  agp. 

It  is  our  present  conclusion  that  clerical  employment  as  a whole  will  continue 
to  increase  at  a rate  somewhat  faster  than  that  of  the.  labor  force  as  a whole  during 
the  1960’s, 

The  detailed  studies  of  the  trends  in  different  occupations  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  connection  with  its  occupational  outlook  program  suggest  an 
increase  of  about  one-fourth  in  clerical  employment  between  1950  and  1970--roughly 
the  same  rate  of  increase  as  is  projected  for  proprietors  and  managers  as  a group, 
for  skilled  workers,  and  for  service  workers.  Professional  and  technical  personnel 
are  the  only  occupational  pjroup  expected  to  increase  at  a significantly  faster  rate 
— ^^probably  407o. 

Factors  expected  to  underlie  the  continued  increase  in  clerical  employment 
include  the  expected  rapid  expansion  in  trade,  finance  and  other  industries  with 
large  clerical  forces  already  referred  to,  plus  the  constantly  mounting  volume  of 
record  keeping  and  other  paperwork  resulting  from  the  ever-growing  size  and  complexity 
of  modern  business  organization  and  present-day  government. 

Manufacturing  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  largest  employer  of  clerical 
workers  — half  million  over  the  decade.  Wholesale  and  retail  tracfe  800,000.  Large 
increase  in  service  industries,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  government,  trans- 
portation and  public  utilities. 

Altogether — increases  in  clerical  vjork  force  may  add  up  to  over  million 

bringing  the  total  number  of  clerical  workers  to  12  million  by  1970. 

"These  figures  do  not  include  allovjance  for  new  x^7orkers  who  V7ill  need  to  be 
recruited  and  trained  to  replace  those  x\rho  retire  or  leave  their  occupations.  Two* 
out  of  three  clerical  workers  are  women.  Replacements  in  occupations  employing  large 
numbers  of  women  are  high,  P..eplacement  needs  are  a continually  large  source  of  jobs 


for  clerical  employees.  

Even  if  clerical  eraployraent  should  decline  there  will  continue  to  be  large 
numbers  of  openings  in  many  of  the  big  office  occupations. 

Great  numbers  of  secretaries  and  stenographers  will  continue  to  be  needed. 

A good  many  typists  will  be  needed.  (practicable  machine  that  will  turn  dictation 
directly  into  finished  manuscripts  is  a long  way  off.) 

Even  with  new  methods  of  duplication  it  seems  unlikely  that  within  this  decade 
they  \i7ill  do  more  than  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  in  demand  for  typists. 

Key  punch — punched  cards  used  for  many  purposes.  Increasing  demand  for  key 
punch  operators  for  different  purposes  for  which  punched  cards  are  used. 

Operators  of  bookkeeping  and  other  office  machines — good  many  openings. 

Continual  changes  in  the  nature  of  office  machines  may  be  expected — and  busi- 
ness educators  V7ill  be  expected  to  provide  students  v;ith  the  needed  background  on 
new  developments. 

It  is  important  to  help  young  people  interested  in  office  work  to  get  as  good 
a general  education  as  possible,  in  addition  to  training  them  in  specific  office 
skills. . In  this  decade  they  will  need  to  be  trained  more  broadly  and  thoroughly 
than  ever  before,  in  order  to  give  them  the  adaptability  required  to  meet  changing 
emplo;^nnent  conditions. 

Stiff  competition  is  likely  do  develop  in  many  entry  occupations,  including 
the  lower-level  clerical  jobs.  This  prospect  underlines  the  need  for  good  educational 
preparation  of  today's  students,  who  will  make  up  the  oncoming  force  of  new  i^orkers . 
The  better  an  individual's  education  and  training,  the  greater  his  chances  of  sur- 
mounting the  competition  and  technological  changes  ahead  and  achieving  a satisfactory 
work  adjustment. 
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SURVEYS-  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS;  EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST;  EMPLOYMENT ' PRO JECT IONS ; ECONOMIC  FACTORS;  LABO^  FO-CE; 
ADMINISTRATOR  ATTITUDES;  VOCATIONAL  FOLLOViUP;  TEACHE-  ATTITUDES;  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES;  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TEACHERS;  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  EUDCATIONAL  FACILITIES 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY;  OREGON 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  the  existing  vocational  education  programs  of  the  five.>high  schools 
in  the  county  and  their  re  1 at ionsh i ps  to  occupational  opportunities  available  to  Columbia  County  youth. 

Data  to  determine  employment  distribution  and  occupational  needs  were  obtained  from  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Employment  for  all  major  nonag r i cu 1 tu ra 1 industry  divisions,  second  quarter  of  1964,  and  a sampling  of 
employers  in  each  major  industrial  division , The  sample  accounted  for  approx imate ly  50  percent  of  the  total 
employment  in  each  division.  Employers  completed  a report  form  providing  present  and  previous  employment 
information.  Each  school  principal  was  contacted  for  information  about  vocational  programs.  Vocational 
education  courses  were  offered  in  areas  of  t rade  and  industrial  education,  business^and  office  education, 
home  economics  education,  and  vocational  agriculture  education.  There  were  no  offerings  in  distribution 
education.  The  greatest  need  for  employees  in  2.  and  5 , years  would  be  in  skilled,  clerical,  sales,  and 
service  occupations.  The  lihi losophies  of  the  five  school  districts  indicated  that  vocational  education  had 
a minor  role  in  the  central  purpose  of  the  schools.  In  general,  vocational  education  in  Columbia  County 
had  little  relationship  to^urrent  and  projected  employment  needs  within  and  around  the  county. 
Recommendations  included  ( Estab 1 i sh ing  an  area  vocational  school,  (2)  Updating  the  curriculum  and  the 
vocational  library,  (3)  Educating  for  jobs  outside  the  county,  and  C4)  Establishing  a vocational  guidance 
program  and  a placement  program,  (SL) 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon 


Chairmen  and  Members  of  the 
Boards  of  Directors , and 
School  Administrators  of 
Columbia  County,  Oregon 

Submitted  herewith  is  the  report  of  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  vocational 
education  programs  in  Columbia  County  high  schools  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 

It  is  a wise  practice  for  any  school  district  to  assess  paricdically  its 
programs  and  procedures.  The  potential  for  population  and  industrial  grov/th 
in  Columbia  Countv  and  the  need  for  qualified  workers  in  our  modern  society 
make  this  a propitious  time  to  assess  vocational  education.  The  administra- 
tion and  boards’ of  directors,  of  Columbia  County  are  to  be  commended  for  taking 
such  action  at  this  stage  of  the  county development. 

In  connection  with  this  study  it  has  been  necessary  to  seek  the  assistance 
Qf  a,  large  number  of  people.  We  are  indebted  to  the  county  superintendent 
and  the  superintendents  / principals  and  some  staff  members  of  the  five  par- 
ticipating high  schools.  We  are  also  indebted  tc  many  students  for  th^jir 
cooperation  in  the  study.  Representatives  from,  the  Community  Manpower  Programs 
of  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Employment  and  employers  in  the  county ^have 
also  contributed  valuable  service,  VJe  are  grateful  to  all  who  assisted  in 
making  this  survey  possible. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  you,  Ir  we  Ccji  be  Ox  any 
further  assistance,  please  call  on  us. 


Sincerely 


Paul  B,  Jacobson,  Dean 
School  of  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 

TiTore  are  five  school  districts  in  Columbia  County  serving  high  school  age 
students:  (1)  Union  High  School  District  #5J,  Clatskanie;  (2)  Union  High  School 

District  //3,  Painieri  (3)  Union  High  School  District  ^4JT,  Scappoose;  (4) 

District  1^502,  St.  Helens;  and  (5)  District  #47J,  Vernonia,  The  school  boards  and 
chief  school  administrators  of  these  districts,  alert  to  the  social  and  techno- 
logical changes  of  a dynamic  society  and  the  potential  for  population  and  indus- 
trial growth  in  Columbia  County,  contracted  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Oregon,  to  conduct  a study  of  the  existing  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  five  high  schools  in  the  County  and  t^ieir  relationships  to 
occupational  opportunities  available  to  Columbia  County  youth. 

The  salient  features  of  the  contractual  arrangements  called  for  an  examination 
of  the  economics  of  Columbia  County,  the  job  opportunities  and  potential  manpower 
resources  within  the  County  and  a treatment  of  the  current  high  school  vocational 
education  programs  and  facilities. 

This  report  is  a result  of  that  study, 

V 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  recent  interest  and  attention  devoted  to  vocational  education  in  the 
United  States  has  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  numerous  terms  and  definitions. 
The  following  definitions,  as  used  in  this  report,  are  provided  in  order  to  improve 
communication  and  encourage  continuity  of  interpretation; 

Industrial  Arts.  A part  of  the  general  education  of  youth  designed  to  orient 
the  student  to  the  nature  and  problems  of  industry  and  our  technological  society. 
Exploratory  in  nature,  industrial  arts  is  concerned  with  tools,  materials, 
processes,  products  and  occupations  in  the  world  of  work.  It  is  pre-vocational  as 
English  and  mathematics  are  pre-vocational. 
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Vocational  Education*  All  formal  instruction  and  training  for  students  at  the  j 
high  school  level  which  prepares-  them  for  entrance  into  and  advancement  within  an 
occupation  or  group  of  related  occupations.  Vocational  educate ori  does  not  refer  to 
instruction  leading  directly  to  a baccalaureate  or  professional  degree. 

Technical  Education,  A part  of  the  natural  continuum  of  vocational  education,  j 
Technical  education  calls  for  a more  rigorous  science  and  mathematics  background  ; 
and  requires  more  exacting  skills  than  vocational  education,  j 

Area  Vocational  School,  A school  that  has  two  outstanding  characteristics: 

(a)  it  is  vocational  in  nature,  providing  training  which  leads  to  employment  in  | 

specific  occupations;  and  (b)  it  serves  students  of  more  than  a single  community  or  ; 

local  school  district,  , | 

trJork  Experience  Programs , Students  are  released  from  class  time  during  the 
school  day  to  v;ork  in  related  occupations  in  business  and  industry.  Close  coopera-  I 

i 

tion  exists  between  the  school  and  the  work  place. 

Apprenticeship  Training,  Combines  training  on  the  job  with  related  technical  s 

i 

instruction  at  school.  The  apprentice  is  a full-time  employee  who  has  graduated 
from  high  school.  The  training  is  conducted  under  a wi-itten  program  of  training  ^ 

standards  agreed  to  by  employers,  journeymen  and  appre’:itices  in  accordance  with 
federal  and  state  laws.  The  program  provides  the  beginning  worker  with  the  basic 
skills  necessary  for  economic  success  in  his  craft i j 
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CHAPTER  I * 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNTY  I 

' I 

« i 

Columbia  County,  located  in  northwestern  Oregon,  has  a total  land  area  of  64C 
square  miles  and  a population  of  24,213.^  Ge(graphic  characteristics  or  the  county  j 
include  the  low  mountainous  Coast  Range  in  the  southern  and  western  regions,  which  | 
diminishes  eastward  into  a series  of  rolling  hills  interspersed  vdth  shalloT  i 

valleys , The  lower  stretches  of  the  Columbia  River  serve  as  the  northern  a id  j 

eastern  borders  of  the  county  The  plai  "' adjacent  t?  the  Columbia  River  v..ries  in  | 
. width  up  to  five  miles  and  contains  a nuiTiber  of  large,  generally  iow-lying  islands  ) 
and  diked  lands.  Elevations  range  from  a few  feet  above  se^.  level  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  feet  on  some  of  the  mountain  ridges. 

The  political  boundaries  are  contiguous  v/ith  Clatsop  County  to  the  v;est,  and  s 

Washington  and  Multnomah  Counties  to  the  south  and  southeast.  The  city  of  St.  I 

Helens,  serving  as  the  county  seat  of  Columbia  County,  is  approximately  30  miles  ! 

I 

north  and  slightly  west  of  Portland,  Oregon.  | 

Southwestern  Columbia  County  is  drained  by  the  Nehalem  River  and  its  tribu-  ^ 
taries.  The  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  provide  drainage  for  the  remainder  i 

of  the  county.  i 

Columbia  County's  climate  is  generally  mild,  uniform  and  relatively  humid,  * 

The  average  rainfall  is  between  40  and  50  inches  per  year.  The  measured  snowfall  | 

is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  state.  Temperatures  occasionally  drop  below  freezing 

in  some  areas  of  the  county  during  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  but  never 

exceed  a high  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

w * 

^Oregon  State  Board  of  Census  Estimate,  July,  1964.  ; 
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Transportation 

The  most  important  transportation  facilities  available  to  Col'ombia  County  are 
highway  and  water  facilities. 

Highway.  The  principal  highway  providing  east-west  mobility, is  Highway  No.  30 

i 

which  roughly  parallels  the  south  bank  of  the  Co lumbiai  River  and  leads  to  coastal 


ports  and  communities  in  western  VJashington  and  Oregon.  Approximately  30  miles 
southeast  of  the  County,  Highway  No.  30  enters  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  and 
connects  v;ith  multilane  highways  that  unite  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
California  and  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  Highway  No.  47  supports  north- 
south  traffic  in  the  County  and  connects  Highv^ays  No.  30  to  the  north  and  No.  26  to 


tho  south.  There  are  at  least  seven  other  paved  roads  that  complete  the  county 
road  net. 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  University  of  Oregon,  is  presently  conduct- 
ing a study  of  the  existing  and  needed  road  net  in  southeastern  Columbia  County  — 
between  Columbia  City  and  Scappoose.  This  area  has  been  selected  by  the  Columbia 
County  Planning  Commission  and  the  City  Planning  Comniissions  of  St.  Helens  and 
Scappoose  because  it  is  believed  future  industrial  and  i^esidentiai  expansion  will 
probably  be  concentrated  here.  Highway  No.  30  is  the  majer  artery  i or  transporta- 
tion and  must  be  considered  as  an  axis  of  future  industrial  development. 

Water.  The  Colunbia  River  continues  to  be  what  is  probably  the  most  important 
inland  waterway  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Its  geographic  location  and  channel 


depth  permit  deep-draft  vessels  access  to  the  Portland-Vancouver  area  and  allow 


shallow-draft  river  tugs  to  operate  hundreds  of  miles  upstream  from  Portland,  and 
south  towards  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Columbia  County,  positioned  on  the  lower  Columbia  River  and  claiming  55-60 


miles  of  river  frontage,  is  in  a strategic  position  to  take  advantage  of  and 
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contribute  toward  any  future  increase  in  river  traffic  through  the  development  of 
industrial  plant  sites  that  employ  deep-draft  channel  facilities. 


Population 

The  population  of  Columbia  County  has  been  characterized  by  a steady  and  sharp  i 
increase  from  1900  to  1930;  a consistent,  but  slower  rate  of  growth  from  1930 
to  1950;  and  a slight  decline  from  1950  to  1960.  The  period  from  1960  to  1954, 
however,  indicates  another  upward  turn,  resulting  in  a population  of  24,913  for 
July,  1964,  which  exceeds  the  previous  high  of  1950.  (See  Figure  I.) 

Within  Columbia  County  57  percent  of  the  1960  population  (some  13,000  persons) 
were  living  in  or  around  the  cities  of  St.  Helens  and  Scappoose.  In  1960  St. 

I' 

Helens  had  a population  of  5,022,  and  an  additional  4,800  persons  lived  on  the 
fringes  of  the  city,  in  Col’imbia  City  to  the  north,  or  in  close-in  rural  areas. 
Scappoose  had  a population  of  923  in  1960,  and  around  2,000  persons  lived  in  the 
immediate  area  outside  the  city.  Although  the  total  population  of  the  county 
declined  by  538  persons  or  -2.6  percent  in  the  decade  between  1950  and  1960,  the 
population  in  the  St.  Helens-Scappoose  area  increased  by  approximately  2,000 

persons.  Table  1 shows  the  population  of  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  county  for  ■ 
the  period  1940  to  1960. 


Table  1 

POPULATION  OF 

FIVE  LARGEST  CITIES 

IN  COLUMBIA 

COUNTY 

1940-1960 

Columbia 

Year 

Ciatskanie  Rainier 

St.  Helens  Scappoose 

Vernon ia 

County 

State 

1940 

708  1,183 

4,304 

336 

1,412 

20,971 

1,089,684 

1950 

901  1,285 

4,711 

659 

1,521 

22,967 

1,521,341 

1960 

797  1,152 

5,022 

923 

1,089 

22,379 

1,768,687 

1964 

•m  mm 

- 

- 

- 

24,213 

1,906,000 

Source 

: U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1960. 

25,000 


Figure  I.  POPULATION  GROWTH  BY  DECADE,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY.OREGON , 
1900-1960  and  1964 
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Table  2 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  BY  AGE  GROUP 


COLUMBIA 

COUNTY  AND 

STATE  OF 

OREGON  - 1960 

4 

Years  of 

Percent 

Percent 

Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

of  Total 

Or'egcn 

of  Total 

Under  5 

1,183 

1,111 

2,294 

10.2 

’ 185,454 

10.5 

5-9 

1,341 

1,188 

2,529 

11.3 

138,225 

10.6 

10-14 

1,203 

1,183 

2,386 

10.7 

171,510 

9.7  ^ 

15-19 

860 

792 

1,652 

7.4 

130,131 

. 7.4 

20-24 

409 

516 

925 

4.1 

96,452 

5.5 

25-29 

498 

552 

1,050 

4.7 

95,646 

5.4 

30-34 

620 

671 

1,291 

5.8 

107,932 

6.1 

35-39 

674 

692 

1,366 

6.1 

118,527 

6.7 

40-44 

734 

743 

1,477 

6.6 

116,363 

6.6 

45-49 

715 

732 

1,447 

■ 6.5 

114,227 

6.5 

50-54 

698 

610 

1,308 

5.8 

39,601 

5.6 

55-59 

600 

524 

1,124 

5.C 

85,442 

4.8 

60-64 

506 

474 

980 

4.4 

74,904 

4.2 

65-69 

503 

443 

946 

4.2 

66,994 

3.8 

70-74 

448 

337 

735 

3.5 

53,562 

3.0 

75  and  over 

439 

380 

319 

3.7 

63,097 

3.6 

1960  Total 

11,431 

10,948 

22,379 

100.0 

1,768,687. 

100.0 

Under  18  years 

4,330 

4,069 

8,399 

37.5 

630,627 

35.7 

65  and  over 

1,390 

1,160 

2,550 

11,4 

183,653 

10.4 

Median  age 

31.8 

31.0 

31.4 

- 

30.8 

- 

Source:  U,  S. 

Bureau  of  Census,  1960, 

Columbia 

County  is  not 

unlike  the 

State  of 

Oregon  in  its 

distribution 

of  the 

population  by  age  group.  Table  2 above  states  that  the  difference  in  percent  of 
total  population  for  each  five-year  age  group  between  the  County  and  the  State  is 
within  one  percent  in  all  age  brackets  except  the  20-24  year  category,  Columbia 
County  records  4.1  percent  of  the  total  population  in  this  group;  Oregcai  is  some- 
what highf  with  5,5  percent.  The  20-24  year  group  is  particularly  important  to  a 
community  or  county  in  that  it  represents  a singular  segment  of  the  youth  and  labor 
force.  Men  in  particular  eire  beginning  a career  and  developing  a trade. 


Young 


\ 

Figure  II.  POPUUTION  DISTRIBUHON  BY  AGE  AND  SEX.  COLOMBIA  COUNTY,  OREGON,  1960 
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persons  of  this  age  group  are  raising  a family  and  providing  a core  of  vjorkers  upon 
vrhich  a community  can  grow  and  prosper.  It  is  also  a time  when  post-liigh  school 

at 

education,  military  service,  and  employment  in  areas  external  to  the  County  draw 
them  away. 

Figure  II,  a graphic  presentation  of  the  population  distribution  by  age  and 
I sex  for  the  County,  emphasizes  the  reduced  number  of  persons  in  the  20-34  age 

groups.  The  "pinched  in"  image  is  most  severe  for  the  925  persons  in  tha  20-24 
group.  The  population  starts  to  "grow"  by  age  group  beginning  with  the  25-29 
category  until  constriction  occurs  again  in  the  45-49  year  old  category,  InIo  post- 
high  school  age  classification  is  as  large  as  the  15-19  group.  The  sharp  decrease 
represented  by  the  20-24  group  is  never  completely  recovered, 

i 

■ The  County  population  is  again  growing  after  a minor  recession.  Most  of  the 
t population  is  found  in  the  St.  Helens-Scappoose  area  in  the  southeastern  section 

of  the  County.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  1964  population  resides  v:ithin  the  five 
largest  cities  of  the  County,  The  population  distribution  by  age  and  sex  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 

The  population  growth  in  any  county  is  determined  largely  by  the  opportunities 
the  county  affords  to  earn  a living.  Some  of  the  factors  that  affect  employment 
and  assist  in  the  assessment  of  the  overall  economy  of  Columbia  County  are  treated 
in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  II 


ECONOMICS  OF  COLUMBIA  COUl^TY 

The  economic  base  of  Colurnia  County  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  manu- 
facturing industry  as  it  relates  to  lumbering  and  wood  products,  paper  and  allied 
products,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  agriculture  and  services.  The  proper  bal- 
ance among  those  factors  contributes  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  County, 

Forest  Resources 

The  logging  and  savnuill  operations  in  Columbia  County  were  among  the  earliest 
and  most  concentrated  in  Oregon,  From  approximately  1910— when  the  railroad 
provided  impetus  to  logging  throughout  the  County— until  the  mid-1930*s  logging 
reached  its  period  of  highest  productivity.  In  1927  a peak  was  reached  wnen  527 
million  board  feet  of  logs  were  cut.  Average  annual  production  during  the  years 
1925-1929  was  505  million  board  feet.  By  the  early  1940 's  the  County  had,  in 
effect,  been  logged  out.  Log  production  in  1945  was  reduced  to  77  million  board 
feet  and  in  1950  reached  a lov;  of  54,5  million  board  feet,^  Forest  fires,  uncon- 
trolled Putting,  agricultural  use  of  cutover  land,  and  public  indifference  contrib- 
uted to  the  severe  reduction  of  logs  produced  during  the  years  1930-1950  and, 
concomitantly,  slowed  regeneration  of  some  forest  areas  of  the  County,  However, 
in  recent  years,  vrith  improved  fire  control,  abandonment  of  agriculture  on  cutover 
timber  land,  and  a public  realization  of  the  need  for  conservation  and  reforest- 
ation, nearly  all  of  the  forest  land  is  new  producing  second  growth  timber, 

^U.S,  Forest  Service,  Forest  Statistics  for  Columbia  County, 
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Lumber  production  has  not  experienced  the  fluctuations  that  characterized  the 
production  of  logs.  During  the  years  of  high  log  productivity,  Columbia  County 
exported  logs  to  nearby  Clatsop  and  Multnomah  Counties.  In  recent  3/ears,  marked 
by  reduced  log  productivity,  substantial  lumber  production  has  been  maintained 
largely  by  importing  logs  from  out-of- county  sources.  Inexpensive  water  trans- 
portation has  enabled  local  sawmills  to  maintain  a reasonably  steady  supply  of 
logs.  During  the  years  1940-1945,  when  Columbia  County  log  production  had  fallen 
to  15  percent  of  its  previous  high,  the  sawmills,  through  importation,  were  able 
to  maintain  88  percent  of  their  productivity.^ 

The  forest  industry  in  Columbia  County  is  in  a transitional  period. 
Harvesting-^of  'some  second  growth  timber  has  begun.  Comparisons  between  the  volume 
of  old  and  new  growth  timber  during  selected  inventory  years,  presented  in  Table 
3,  is  indicative  of  change  in  Columbia  County  forest  resources. 


Table  3 


INVENTORY  OF  LIVE  SAW  TIMBER  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  1932,  1938,  and  1954 
(millions  of  board  feet,  log  scale,  Scribner  rule) 


Year  of 
Inventory 

1932 

1938 

1954 


Volume  of  Old 
Growth  Timber 

2,161 

1,299 

86 


Volume  of  Young 
Gro\-/th  Timber 

654 

502 

2,320 


Total  Volume 

2,815 

1,801 

2,406 


Source:  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station 


U.a.  Forest  Service,  Forest  Statistics  Columbia  County, 
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The  total  volun»  of  1954  had  nearly  achieved  that  of  the  1932  inventory  which 
was  made  near  the  end  of  a period  of  peak  logging  activity.  However,  the  signif- 
icant difference  is  the  volume  of  young  growth  timber  found  on  restocked  cutover 
land  or  on  restocked  bum  areas. 


The  characteristics  of  saw  timber  in  the  County  have  changed  in  a manner 
that  has  significance  for  Columbi.a  County. 

The  major  portion  of  the  old  growth  Douglas  fir  in  the 
county  shown  in  the  1932  inventory  was  of  large,  slow- growing, 
xine-grain  timber  which  provided  a high  percentage  of  the  higher 
grades  of  lumber  and  was  a source  of  large-diameter  peeler  logs 
tor  the  early  plyv7ood  industry.  The  young  growth  timber  comprising 
a arge  part  of  the  1954  saw  timber  inventory  was  a fast -growing, 
coarse-grained  timber  suitable  for  dimension  lumber,  ties,  and 
common  boards.  Some  of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  utilized  for  pulp 

and  some  of  the  larger  young  timber  can  be  peeled  for  sheathing 
grade  plywood. 


The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  rapid  upward  trend  in  log  production 
IS  likely  to  continue.  Considering  present  trends  in  forest  management,  and  as 
present  pole  timber  stands  grow  into  saw  timber  size,  an  annual  cut  of  around 
twice  the  present  production  could  probably  be  sustained.  Tnus  log  production 
will  increase  by  about  100  to  liO  million  board  feet.^  The  forest  industries 
employ  an  average  of  S.7  persons  per  million  board  feet  of  logs  consumed  and  in 
1955  had  an  average  annual  payroll  of  $41,000  per  million  board  feet  of  logs 
consumed.  At  these  figures,  an  additional  900  to, 1,000  persons  might  be  employed 
in  the  forest  industry  in  Columbia  County  if  all  logs  produced  here  were  utilized 
in  the  county.  The  number  of  employees  per  million  board  feet  of  logs  consumed 
varies  considerably  between  sawmills  and  veneer  and  plywood  plants  and  also  with 
the  capacity  of  the  sawmill.  The  above  employment  fi,gures  (which  are  based  on 


3 

PoDuO^tiOT,  Economic  Resources  and  Land  Use  - 
sity  of  O^gcn! 

‘‘Estimates  made  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 
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calculations  for  Lane  County,  Oregon)  should  therefore  be  taken  as  indicative  and 
only  an  approximate  relation  between  production  and  employment,^ 

Columbia  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  western  Oregon  in  which  most  of 
the  forest  land  (92  percent)  is  in  private  ownership.  The  remaining  8 percent  is 
owned  by  public  agencies.  The  privately  held  forests  are  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a few  large  companies  which  had  converted  40  to  50  percent  of  that  land 
into  tree  farms.  Proper  management  and  controlled  cutting  by  the  major  land 
holding  corporations  v/ili  insure  judicial  consumption  of  the  present  and  future 
timber  supply  in  the  County, 

The  U,S,  Forest  Service  has  recently  restudied  the  national  timber  supply  and 
demand  situation.  Based  upon  specified  assumptions  of  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  use  of  wood  in  construction,  projections  were  made  of  the  outlook 
for  timber  demand  in  the  year  2000,  Prospective  demand  for  lumber  is  expected  to 
increase  from  37,3  billion  board  feet  in  1962  to  53,5  billion  feet  by  2000,  of 
which  81  percent  will  be  softwoods,  and  net  imports  will  be  7 billion  feet. 
Prospective  demand  for  pljmood  and  veneer  use  ’will  rise  from  12  billion  square 
feet  (3/8  inch  basis)  in  1962  to  31,5  billion  feet  in  2000,^  Columbia  County  can 

be  expected  to  produce  or  process  an  increasing  share  of  the  timber  to  meet  this 
rising  demand. 

Agriculture 


Livestock  farms,  poultry  and  dairy  farms,  vegetable,  grain,  and  fruit  and  nut 
farms  are  represented  in  the  agricultural  operations  of  Columbia  County.  Most  of 
the  farms  are  concentrated  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  County  around  St, 


If  g 

El  - - Population , Economic  Resources  and  Land  Use  - Helens  and  Vicinity,  p.  19, 

if  _ ■ Resources  and  Forest  Industries  for  Northwest  Oregon  (Portland: 

;;  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station,  December,  1964),  p,  43, 
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Helens  and  Scappoose,  with  smaller  farms  located  in  the  Nehalem  Valley  and  the 
Clatskanie  dike  lands,  A sprinkling  of  farms  exists  throughout  the  County. 

The  number,  acreage,  average  size  and  value  of  farm  products  declined  beti^een 
1950  and  1954.  By  1959,  the  average  size  and  the  value  of  farm  products  had 
increased  over  1954. 

For  the  purpose  of  correlating  agriculture  in  Columbia  County  with  vocational 
education  in  the  schools  and  employment  opportunities,  it  is  necessary  to  focus 
attention  on  the  commercial  farms  as  opposed  to  subsistence  farms.  CoTriinercial 
farms  hold  the  potential  for  employment  and  generally  justify  in  part,  programs 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school  purricula.  Table  4 shows  that  farm 
operators  from  168,  or  46  percent,  of  the  362  commercial  farms  found  it  necessary 
to  work  off  their  farms  in  1959.  Of  the  168  who  worked  off  the  farm,  131  or  78 
percent  worked  away  from  the  farm  for  100  or  more  days.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  or  38  percent,  of  the  commercial  farm operators  reported  that  their  other 
family  income  exceeded  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  sold.  Not  only  did 
46  percent  of  the  farm  operators  work  away  from  the  farm,  but  81  percent  of  that 
number  reported  that  off-farm  income  exceeded  farm  income. 

A sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  reporting  hired  workers  existed 
between  1954  and  1959.  The  total  nurrber  of  hired  workers  dropped  from  701  to  149, 
while  regular  workers  (those  employed  150  or  more  days  per  year)  increased  from 
57  to  84  for.,the  same  period.  Fewer  farm  workers  were  employed,  but  more  gained 
’’regular’^  status. 

Agriculture,  although  still  the  second  largest  of  the  major  industries  in 
Columbia  County,  continues  to  decline  as  a source  of  employment.  Of  the  7,371 
employed  persons  in  the  County  in  1960,  687  or  9.3  percent  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  number  engaged  in  this  industry  declined  55  percent  between 
1950  and  1960.  (See  Table  5.) 
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Table  5 

COMPARISON  OF  CHANGE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  WITH 
NON-AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  -- • COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  1940-1960 
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I960 1950  1940  Percent  change 

Total  Women  Total  Total  Total  1950-1960 


Total  population 

22,379 

10,948 

22,967 

20,971 

- 2.5 

Civilian  labor  force 

7,741 

1,969 

16,767 

16,219 

- 7.2 

Employed 

7,371 

1,883 

8,595 

7,271 

-14,2 

Agricultural 

687 

120 

1,532 

1,439 

CM 

• 

LO 

in 

1 

Farm  operators  and 
unpaid  family  workers 

392 

62 

. 1,171 

1,093 

-66,5 

Hired  farm  workers 

295* 

58 

319 

320 

- 7.5 

N on-  a gi'i  cultural 

6,714 

1,777 

7,063 

5,832 

- 4.9 

Unemployment 

370 

86 

545 

914 

-32.1 

Source:  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census:  1960,  1950,  1940, 

'*Note:  The  nurnber  of  hired  workers  in  Tables  4 and  5 do  not  agree.  The  figure 

for  Table  4 was  taken  from  U.S,  Census  of  Agriculture  1959,  and  the""figure 
for  Table  5 from  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census,  1960, 


The  above  census  data  identify  a diminishing  need  for  farm  workers  and 
simultaneously  suggest  an  analysis  of  the  present  high  school  vocational  agriculture 


programs.  The  changing  direction  and  emphasis  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
state  high  schools  is  mentioned  in  a subsequent  section  of  this  report. 


Additional  Indicators  of  Economic  Health 


Additional  indicators  of  the  economic  health  of  the  County  are  found  in  areas 
of  fiscal  transactions,  construction  of  buildings,  summaries  of  property  assess- 
ments and  reports  of  related  activities. 

Bank  Deposits,  Loans  and  Debits 

An  annual  comparison  of  bank  deposits , loans  and  debits  indicates  the  County 

{ 

stable,  I-Jhile  not  one  of  the  wealthier  counties  in  Oregon,  the 
generally  steady  increase  in  deposits  suggests  profits  are  being  realized  by 


, 

I 

I 
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business  firms  and  that  private  residents  are  able  to  reserve  some  of  their  income. 
The  1964  deposits  are  equivalent  to  approximately  $1,027  per  capita  for  the  County 
deposits  for  the  State  of  Oregon  are  equal  to  approximately  $1,503  per  capita. 

The  consistent  increase  in  bank  loans  is  indicative  of  greater  use  of  money  for 
general  expansion.  Bank  debits  represent  the  dollar  value  of  checks  dravjn  against 
the  deposit  accomts  of  individuals  and  business  firms  and  are  considered  good 
indicators  of  current  activity.  Bank  debits  for  Columbia  County  have  generally 
and  steadily  increased  since  1960,  (See  Table  6) 

Property  Valuation 

The  total  valuation  of  property  in  Columbia  County  has  inci^ased  each  year 
except  one  since  1959,  Each  of  the  classifications  in  Table  7,  with  the  exception 
of  ’’Personal  Propert^r”  in  1960  and  ’’Total  Valuation”  in  1962,  is  larger  than  the 
previous  year.  The  largest  increase,  which  occurred  in  1961,  was  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  change  to  an  assessment  ratio  of  25  percent  for  all  property.  The 
assessment  ratio  has  remained  constant  since  that  time. 


Table  5 

BANK  DEPOSITS,  LOAIIS  AND  DEBITS  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  1960-1964 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Year 

Deposits"^ 

Loans 

Debits 

Oregon  Deposits 

1960 

19,095 

5,722 

106,948 

2,150,946 

1961 

20,746 

5,684 

106,974 

2,322,789 

1962 

23,204 

6,261 

121,627 

2,489,091 

1963 

25,051 

7,190 

124,376 

2,638,396 

1964 

24,876 

7,626 

130,558 

2,865,333 

^The  term 

’’bank  deposits” 

is  defined  as 

’’total  deposits  of 

all  banks.”  This 

includes  national  banks  in  the  county  in  addition  to  banks  and  trust  companies 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oregon  State  Banking  Department, 
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19. 

, There  are  14  counties  in  the  State  with  assessed  valuations  lower  than  the 

7 

$34,070,440  for  Coluinbia  County  in  1964  and  21  counties  with  higher  valuations, 

A major  reason  for  the  increase  in  property  valuation  since  1961  is  the 
upgrading  cf  existing  property  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  An  acceptable 
though  not  wholly  accurate  measurement  of  building  renovation  and  new  construction 
is  the  number  of  building  permits  issued  annuraHy  within  the  County. 

Building  Permits 

For  the  years  1961  through  1964  not  less  than  370  building  permits  were 
issued  annually  for  construction  valued  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  The  permits 
recorded  in  Table  8 are  for  the  most  part  permission  for  all  new  construction, 
additions  and  alterations.  It  should  be  noted  that  permits  ai’e  issued  upon  stated 
intent  to  build,  and  the  following  table  records  intentions  ^d  estimated  value 
of  construction  rather  than  actual  construction  or  value.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  figures  are  representative  of  construction  that  did 
• occur.  In  reality,  the  totals  are  probably  somewhat  higher,  since  some  data  v/ere 
not  available, 

St,  Helens  shows  a particularly  vigorous  building  program  in  relation  to 
other  communities  in  the  County,  Scappoose  shows  some  decline  in  the  years 
presented,  but  remains  ahead  of  the  other  communities  in  number  and  value  of 
permits.  Building  expansion  in  the  St,  Helens-Scappoose  area  is  consistent  vxith 
the  population  totals  that  indicate  the  most  rapid  grox^th  as  being  on  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  the  County, 


"^Oregon  Economic  Statistics  (Eugene;  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
University  of  Oregon,  April , 1965 ) , p,  28, 
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Source:  Interviews  and  correspondence  with  Columbia  County  Clerk  and  individual  city  recorders 
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Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

The  volume  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  IS  considcrsd  an  dcccptslDls  bBrom— 
eter  of  the  econony.  The  prosperity  of  a community  or  county,  or  its  absence,  is 
rapidly  revealed  in  the  volume  of  purchases  made  in  a given  period.  Seasonal 
patterns  of  buying  would  make  hazardous  the  measurement  of  the  economy  on  a month 

■ J ^ 

to  month  basis.  However  the  annual  summary  of  wholesale  and  retail  sales  is  a 
reliable  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which  the  economy  is  moving. 

Wholesale  trade  in  Columbia  County  between  the  years  1954  and  1958  increased 
in  total  sales  by  $1,817,000  or  50  percent.  The  number  of  establishments  also 
increased  by  5 or  24  percent.  The  relationship  between  the  number  of  establish- 
^^nts  and  amount  of  sales  is  similar  for  Columbia  County  and  the  State  of  Oregon 
in  that  they  both  show  increases.  Oregon  had  a 17  percent  increaise  in  establish- 
ments and  a 33  percent  increase  in  sales  for  the  same  period. 

The  retail  sales  in  the  County  present  a slightly  different  image  in  that 
the  distinctive  increase  in  total  sales  is  accompanied  by  a decrease  in  the  number 
of  retail  firms  in  both  the  County  and  the  State.  A 20  percent  reduebion  in  the 
number  of  retail  establishments  failed  to  reduce  consumer  purchases  as  the  sales 
increased  by  12  percent. 

It  is  noted  that  prominent  increases  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  sales 
occurred  during  part  of  the  decade  when  the  County  population  declined  by  2.6 
percent.  The  years  measured  in  Table  9 and  10  are  not  coincidental  v/ith  the 
decade  in  which  the  census  was  taken  and  are  not  intended  to  be  representative  of 
that  entire  period. 

The  economy  of  the  County  measured  in  part  by  wholesale  and  retail  sales  is 


healthy  and  growing. 
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Table  9 

!JHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  1954  and  1958 


Columbia  County 

Oregon 

Iluirber  of  establishments 

1954 

21 

2,995 

1950 

26 

3,501 

Sales  (thousands  of  dollars) 

1954 

3,636 

2,432,342 

1953 

5,453 

3,245,321 

Percent  of  increase  1954-1958 

Number  of  establishments 

24 

17 

Sales  (thousands  of  dollars) 

50 

33 

Source:  Oregon  Economic  Statistics 

, April, 

1965 

Table  10 

RETAIL  TR.\DE  IN 

COLUMBIA 

COUNTY:  1954-1963 

Columbia  County 

Oregon 

Number  of  establishments 

1954 

277 

19,082 

1958 

265 

18 ,056 

1963 

211 

17,276 

Sales  (thousands  of  dollars) 

1954 

17,234 

1,906,063 

1958 

18,574 

2,137,084 

1963 

20,833 

2,679,337 

Percent  of  increase  1958-1963 

Number  of  establishments 

-20 

- 4 

Sales  (thousands  of  dollars) 

12 

25 

jj'up...- - ...'jj^i.... 

\ 

23.  j 

Commutation  by  Columbia  County  Workers 

Some  workers  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Columbia  County  travel  to 
the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area,  Other  employees  in  the  western  and  northern 

j 

j 

sections  commute  to  Clatsop  County  and  the  State  of  ^Jashinpfton.  Twenty-one  percent  j 
of  the  employed  persons  work  in  other  counties  due  to  personal  preference  or  the  \ 

absence  of  jobs  in  Columbia  County,  A comparison  can  be  made  in  Table  11  between  j 

V 

Columbia  Co’onty  and  ether  counties  in  the  percent  of  employees  vrorking  within  the 
county  of  residence.  Those  Oregon  counties  in  geographic  proximity  to  Columbia  \ 

County  were  selected  for  comparison,  i 

% ' 

Table  11  1 

PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  WORKING  IN  COUNTY  OF  RESIDENCE 

IN  SELECTED  OREGON  COUNTIES:  1960  i 


County 

All  Workers 

worK  in  county 
of  Residence 

Percent 

Tillamook 

6,466 

6,216 

96 

Clatsop 

10,165 

9,642 

95 

Multnomah 

199,472 

181,208 

91 

Yamhill 

11,005 

8,786 

80 

Columbia 

7,133 

5,643 

79 

Clackamas 

40,116 

20,720 

52 

Washington 

32,484 

16  ,960 

52 

Source:  U.S, 

Bureau  of  Census,  1960,^ 

There  exists  a difference  between  the  total  number  of  employed  persons  in 
Columbia  County  as  reported  by  the  U.S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Employment,  In  1960,  the  number  employed  was  7,133  according  to  the 
census  count,  as  compared  to  the  Department  of  Employment’s  annual  average  of 
6,020,  The  latter  total  is  based. upon  actual  emploj^meiit  in  the  County,  Conversely, 

the  household  coxint  includes  all  of  the  persons  working  within  and  outside  t hie 

County  boundaries.  The  difference  is  largely  made  up  cf  residents  commuting  to 
nearby  places  of  eiysployment  in  other  counties. 
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The  bulk  of  workers  commuting  from  Cclumbia  County  are  employed  in  the 
Portland  Metropolitan  Area,  Cowlitz  County,  'Washington,  and  Clatsop  County  in 
that  order.  The  percen.t  of  workers  commuting  outside  of  the  County  is  neither 
unusually  high  nor  low  when  compared  with  other  counties  in  northwestern  Oregon. 
A small  number  of  workers  live  outside,  but  work  within  Columbia  County. 


Table  12 

ErPLOYED  PERSONS  COMMUTING  TO  COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  1960 


Place  of  Residence 

Place  of  employment  (Columbia  County) 

Percent 
of  Total 

Clatsop  County 

37 

14 

Portland  Metropolitan 
Are  a ( V/.ashin  gt  on  , 
Multnomah , Clackamas 
Counties  in  Oregon  and 
Clark  County,  V!ashington) 

225 

36 

Cowlitz  County,  Washington 

Not  available 

— 

TOTAL 

262 

100 

Source:  U.S,  Bureau  of  Census,  1960  and  Oregon  State 

Department  of  Employment 
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26. 


Unemployment  in  Columbia  County 

The  rate  of  unemployment  is  a symptom  of  the  economic  well-being  of  a county. 
Employment  in  Columbia  County  suffered  a severe  setback  in  the  latter  part  of  1957 
and  1958  when  the  Oregon-American  Lumber  Company  in  Vemonia  ceased  operations. 

The  mill  closure,  along  with  its  timber  operations  and  a general  state-wide 
recession,  raised  the  rate  of  unemployment  to  the  highest  level  in  the  past 
seven  years. 

By  1960,  the  unemployment  rate  had  showr:  marked  improvement  as  jobless  workers 
left  the  County  or  found  employment  in  other  industries  or  adjacent  counties.  The 
increase  in  1961  seems  to  be  a reflection  of  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  State  and 
across  the  nation.  Unemployment  for  1962  and  1963  remained  steady  at  the  lowest 
rate  since  1958  as  the  State  figures  continued  to  decline.  No  County  data  are 
available  for  1964, 

In  each  year  cited  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  Columbia  County  has  been 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  Oregon  or  the  United  States,  Unemployment 
continues  to  be,  a major  problem  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  County,  but  the 
situation  is  improving,  Columbia  County  was  removed  from  the  list  of  those  areas 
classified  by  the  U,S,  Department  of  Labor  as  having  ’’substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment” in  June,  1964,  because  the  County  rate  of  unemployment  decreased  to 
below  six  percent,  (See  Tab.le  14) 


Table 

14 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  UNEMPLOYI-IENT 

FOR 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY: 

1958-1964 

Columbia  County 

Oregon 

United  States 

1958 

12.1 

7.5 

6.8 

1959 

7.6 

5-.-0 

5.5 

1960 

7.1 

5.1 

5.6 

1961 

8.5 

6.2 

6.7 

1962 

6.2 

5.2 

5.6 

1963 

6.2 

4.7 

5.7 

1964 

Not  Available 

4.6 

5.2 

Source : 

Research  and  Statistics  Division 

of 

Oregon  State  Dept, 

of  Employment , 
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27. 

A partial  description  of  the  unemplojred  worker  in  Columbia  County  emerges  in 
Tables  15  and  16,  The  data  in  both  tables  pertain  only  to  unemployed  persons 
covered  by  state  unemployment  insurance  and  admittedly  represent  a single  ’’snap- 
shot*’ of  the  insured  unemployment  situation  rather  than  a historic^^l  treatment  with 
chronological  comparisons.  The  data  refer  to  the  week  ending  April  2,  1965, 

The  construction  and  manufacturing  industries  represented  65  percent  of  the 
unemployment  in  the  period  cited,  with  wholesale  and  retail  trade  contributing 
cinother  16,5  percent.  Occupationally,  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  vrorkers  made 
up  50,5  percent  and  clerical  and  sales  21,6  percent  of  the  jobless  personnel. 
Slightly  over  52  percent  were  under  45  years  of  age  and  74  percent  had  received 
benefit  checks  for  five  or  more  weeks.  Thirty-five  percent  had  been  continuously 
unemployed  for  15  or  more  weeks. 


I * 


i 
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The  duration  of  continuous  unemployment  was  longest  for  the  manufacturing 
industr}^,  followed  by  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Unskilled,  clerical  and  semi- 
skilled  occupations,  in  that  order,  experienced  the  most  extensive  periods  of 
unemployment,  while  persons  under  45  years  of  age  were  more  often  found  to  be 
unemployed  for  five  or  more  weeks  than  workers  in  an  older  age  group. 

The  high  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  manufacturing  industry  is  not  surprising 
since  most  of  the  County  workers  are  employe^!  in  this  industrial  classification. 

week  ending  April  2,  1965,  is  any  indication  of  the  occupational  class- 
ifications suffering  from  unemployment,  then  Columbia  County  is  not  unlike  other 
areas  of  Oregon  and  the  nation.  The  unskilled  and  semiskilled  are  the  first  to 
become  unemployed,  remain  jobless  for  the  longest  period,  and  are  in  command  of  the 
fewest  abilities  when  employment  does  become  available.  This  condition  emphasizes 
the  need  for  conpetent  trained  personnel  in  the  competitive  labor  market  and 
demands  steps  be  taken  to  better  qualify  our  youth  for  needed  occupations. 
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Table  15 

INSURED  UNEr€>LOYED,  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 
FOR  VEEK  ENDING  APRIL  2,  1965,  FOR  fJOLUMBIA  COUNTY 


28. 


State  of  Oreffon- 
Mid- April,  1^65 


Characteristics 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Tot  ■'.I 

97 

100.0 

18 

100.0 

Industry  Attachment 

Construction 

18 

18.6 

2,358 

13.1 

Manufacturing 

45 

46.4 

8,737 

48.4 

Food 

6 

6.2 

3,293 

18.2 

Lumber- 

20 

20.6 

3,594 

19.9 

Other  Mfg. 

19 

19.6 

1,850 

10.3 

Transportation 

10 

10.3 

893 

4.9 

Trade 

16 

16.5 

3,605 

20.0 

Finance 

0 

0 

415 

2.3 

Services 

6 

6.2 

1,621 

9.0 

All  Others 
Occupations 

2 

2.1 

426 

2.3 

Professional  and  managerial. 

0 

0 

509 

2.3 

Clerical  and  sales 

21 

21.6 

2,857 

15.8 

Services 

11 

11.3 

2,129 

11.8 

Skilled 

16 

16.5 

2,857 

15.8 

Semiskilled 

19 

19.6 

3,823 

21.2 

Un  sk  i lie  d-  Ot  he  r 

30 

30.9 

5,830 

32.6 

Sex 

Men 

50 

51.5 

10,373 

57.5 

Women 

47 

43.5 

7,677 

42.5 

Age 

Under  25 

10 

10.3 

2,992 

16.6 

25-34 

19 

19.6 

3,096 

17.1 

35-44 

22 

22.7 

4,186 

23.2 

45-54 

16 

16.5 

4,550 

25,2 

55-64 

28 

28.9 

2,867 

15.9 

65  and  over 

2 

2.1 

364 

2.0 

Unemp loymen  t~  ^ 


1-2  vreeks 

11 

11.3 

5,225 

28.9 

3-4  weeks 

14 

14,4 

2,493 

13.8 

5-14  weeks 

38 

39.2 

6,057 

33.5 

15  weeks  and  over 

34 

_3„5^.,1 

^ . 4,280 

23-7 

Number  of  consecutive  weeks 

for  which 

individuals  had 

received  benefit 

checks. 

Source:  Oregon  State  Department  of  Employment. 
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Table  16 

DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY  GROUP, 


MAJOR 

COLUMBIA 

OCCUPATION  GROUP,  SEX  AND  AGE 
COUNTY  FOR  ICEK  ENDING  APRIL  2 

FOR 
, 1965 

Insured  Unemployment 

Characteristics 

Sex  Weeks  of 

Current  Unemployment-^/ 

Total 

Men 

Women 

1-2 

3-4 

5-14 

15  5 Over 

Total 

97 

50 

47 

11 

14 

38 

34 

Industry  Attachment 

- 

Construction 

18 

18 

0 

3 

5 

3 

7 

Manufacturing 

45 

29 

16 

8 

3 

22 

12 

Food 

6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Lumber 

20 

20 

0 

2 

1 

12 

5 

Other  Kfg. 

19 

7 

12 

5 

1 

7 

6 

Transportation 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1 

2 

7 

Trade 

16 

1 

15 

0 

4 

6 

6 

Finance 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Services 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

All  Others 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Occupations 


Professional  and  managerial 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Clerical  and  sales 

21 

1 

20 

0 

4 

7 

10 

Services 

11 

0 

11 

0 

1 

5 

5 

Skilled 

16 

15 

1 

2 

5 

5 

4 

Semiskilled 

19 

18 

1 

3 

2 

8 

6 

Unskilled-Other 

30 

16 

14 

6 

13 

9 

Sex  and  Age 


Men  50 

Under  45  24 

Over  45  26 

Women  47 

Under  45  27 

Over  45  20 


- 

- 

5 

9 

23 

13 

- 

- 

3 

2 

14 

5 

- 

- 

2 

7 

9 

8 

- 

6 

5 

15 

21 

- 

- 

5 

1 

8 

13 

- 

- 

1 

4 

7 

8 

Number  of  consecutive  weeks  for  which  individuals  had  received  benefit  checks. 
Source:  Oregon  State  Department  of  Employment 
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30. 

Poverty  i 

All  indicators  of  the  County »s  economy  are  not  favorable.  The  State  Public  j 

Welfare  Commission  has  identified  ten  counties  in  Oregon  in  which  problems  of 

poverty  appear  to  be  widespread  and  to  affect  various  segments  of  the  population. 

In  general,  these  counties  tend  to  have  widespread  unemployment,  a hi^'^h  oroportion 

of  aged  persons,  and  a generally  lower  income  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  State. 

Columbia  County  was  marked  as  one  of  the  above  counties.  i 

Utilizing  I960  census  data  the  Welfare  Commission  reports? 

Columbia  County *s  problems  center  around  lovr  income,  frequent  i 

unemployment  and  limited  education. 

Per  capita  personal  income  was  $1,494  in  1960,  $1,611  in  1961.  Twenty-one  per- 
cent  of  the  families  had  income  under  $3,000. . .compared  with  a statewide  aver- 
age of  17  percent ^ percent  had  income  under  $2,000  conpared  with  a state- 

wide average  of  9.8  percent.  Net  effective  buying  income  in  1962  was  the 
fourth  lowest  in  the  state,  both  on  a per  capita  and  per  household  basis  at 
$1,497  per  person  and  $4,787  per  household. 

Columbia  County  has  had  a consistently  high  rate  of  insured  unemployment 
from  1960  until  1963,  ranging  irora  10.1  percent  to  7.5  percent  compared 
with  a statewide  average  of  6.8  percent  to  4.5  percent  for  the  sam.e 
period.  It  has  only  recently  been  removed  from  the  list  of  counties 
designated  as  having  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment. 

Columbia  County  is  in  the  upper  quarter  of  the  state  with  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  aged  persons  in  the  population. 

With  only  1.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  families  in  the  state, 

Columbia  County  had  8.4  percent  of  the  families  receiving  public  assistance 
in  January,  1964.  ^ 

The  position  of  Columbia  County  in  relation  to  the  State  in  terms  of  public 
assistance  is  shown  in  Table  17 i 


3 

These  data  are  unlike  those  presented  on  page  26  of  this  report. 

g _ . . . 

"Oregon’s  Poor  - VJho  They  Are  and  I'^ere  They  Live”  (Salem:  State  Public 

Welfare  Commission,  December,  1964),  p.  3 (Mimeographed). 
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Table  17 

RECIPIENT  RATES  FOR  PROPORTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN 


SPECIFIED  AGE  GROUPS  BY  PROGRAMS 
WITH  STATE  COMPARISONS: 

FOR  COLUMBIA 
June,  1964 

COUNTY, 

Program 

Co.lumbia 

Rate 

County 

Rank 

Oregon 
Rate  Rank 

Old  Age  Assistance  (cases  per  1,000 
persons  over  65) 

53.6 

22 

56.0 

19-20 

Aid  to  Disabled  (cases  per  1,000 
persons  18  to  64) 

7.4 

14 

7,6 

12-13 

Medical  Assistance  to  Aged  (cases  per 
1,000  persons  over  65) 

19.2 

14 

17.9 

15-16 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  (cases  per 
1,000  persons  under  18) 

27.0 

13 

32.0 

8-9 

General  Assistance  (cases  per  1,000 

2.0 

24 

3.5 

9-11 

persons  over  18) 

Source:  State  Public  Welfare  Commission 


Education  Level 

The  level  of  education  of  the  general  population  of  the  County  appears  to  be 
a matter  for  more  serious  concern.  The  10.3  median  school  years  completed  for 
persons  25  years  old  and  over  is  the  lowest  figure  for  any  county  in  the  State. 
The  highest  county  records  12.5  years  completed;  the  State  figure  is  11.8  years 
completed.  A total  of  38.5  percent  of  the  same  age  group  have  completed  at  least 
a high  school  education.  This  too  is  the  lowest  percent  for  any  county  in  the 
State.  A corresponding  figure  for  Oregon  is  48 « 4 percent. 


_ 1 ^^U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County  and  City  Data  Book,  1962  CA  Statistical . 

Abstract  Supplement],  (Washington;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962). 
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Potential  for  Industrial  Growth 


An  extensive  and  thorough  study  recently  conducted  by  Ivan  Bloch  emd 
Associates^^indicates  a critical  shortage  of  acceptable  sites  for  major  industrial 
location  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Sites  having  access  to  deep-draft  water  are 
particularly  valuable  inasmuch  as  the  industrial  economy  of  the  region  will 
probably  continue  to  be  directed  toward  the  utilization  of  its  major  forest, 
agricultural  and  water  resources,  and  toward  markets  accessible  to  water  trans- 
portation, Further,  the  improved  availability  of  hydroolectric  power  made  pos- 
sible through  new  generation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Canada  is  expected  to 
attract  new  units  of  electroprocess  industry,  which  also  demand  access  to  deep- 
draft  navigation.  Industrial  emphasis  on  deep-draft  waters  enhances  the  importance 
of  sites  on  Puget  Sound,  Washington  and  Oregon  coastal  areas,  and  the  Columbia 
River,  particularly  as  it  borders  Clatsop,  Columbia  and  Multnomah  Counties, 

Twelve  industrial  sites  were  aiialyzed  in  Columbia  County  which  appear  to 
contain  the  attributes  necessary  for  qualification  as  potential  locations  for 
major  industry.  Characteristics  necessary  for  qualification  include: 

,, .topographic  features,  accessibility  or  availability  of  rail  and 
highway  transportation,  proximity  to  the  deep-draft  channel  of  the 
Columbia  River,  possible  availability  of  deep-draft  channel  spoil, 
relation  of  site  surfaces  to  high  water  flows  and  consequent 
elevations  of  the  Columbia  River,  aspects  of  foundation  conditions, 
proximity  to  utilities,  and  labor  supply, 

In  keeping  x^ith  the  stated  importance  of  appropriate  river- front  sites,  Bloch 
and  Associates  identified  eleven  sites  on  the  Columbia  River  and  one  inland 
position  as  possible  locations  for  future  industry  in  Columbia  County,  (See  Figure 

Ill)  A summary  of  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  plant  sites  is  found  in 

Table  18, 

^^Ivan  Bloch  and  Associates,  Industrial  Plant  Sites  of  Columbia  County,  Oregon, 
A Study  Prepared  for  Port  of  St,  Helens,  Columbia  County ,”Oregon  ( Portland , Oregon, 
1964). 

^^Ibid.,  vi , 
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Figure  III.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  POTENTIAL  INDUSTRIAL  SITES  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY, 
OREGON,  1964. 
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**Refers  to  accessibility  to  deep-draft  channel  of 
Columbia  River. 

^^Bioch  and  Associates,  Industrial  Plant  Sites,  p,  51  and  text 
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The  Beaver  site  ivS  particularly  attractive  in  that  until  very  recently  it  was 
under  the  control  and  partial  ownership  of  the  U.S,  Department  of  the  Army  and 
available  only  for  military’  defense  purposes.  Its  release  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  availability  of  its  fully- developed  facilities  contribute  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  site  for  the  location  of  heavy  industry.  The  Port  of  St. 
Helens  has  initiated  action  to  acquire  control  of  this  and  other  sites  in  Columbia 
County  for  future  industrial  development. 

The  Deer  Island  site  has  recently  been  selected  by  the  Shell  Chemical 
Company  as  the  site  for  the  production  of  anhydrous  ammonia  and  other  fertilizers. 
Plant  construction  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  spring  or  eai‘*ly  summer  of 
1966. 

The  recent  announcement  by  Crown- Ze lie rbach  Corporation  of  a $74  million  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  complex  to  be  developed  at  I/auna,  Clatsop  County,  is 
further  evidence  of  the  potential  for  industrial  expansion  in  the  Lower  Coluirbia 
River  area.  Although  beyond  the  political  boundaries  of  Columbia  County,  the  Crown- 
Zellerbach  firm  will  provide  employment  opportunities  for  qualified  workers  within 
the  County,  The  Wauna  project,  scheduled  for  completion  early  in  1967,  is  the 
largest  single  development  Crown-Zellerbach  has  undertaken  to  date,  and  will 
provide  employment  for  approximately  1,000  persons.  Sui^porting  facilities  vjill 
include  an  ail-refiner  ground-wood  mill  with  an  annual  capacity  of  105,000  tons 
and  a multi-stage  bleach  p.lant  with  a capacity  of  225,000  tons  a year. 

The  Bloch  report  states  that  the  Beaver,  Desr  Island  and  other  sites  which  have 
been  viewed  in  Columbia  County  as  warranting  development  have  a number  of  distinct 
locational  advantages  for  major  industry  plant  establishment. 

14v 

x:.ugene  Register-Guard,  April  10,  1965,  p.  8A. 
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First,  these  sites  are  virtually  (though  not  actually)  a part  of 
the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area,  with  immediate  access  to  that  area*s 
industrial  and  conmercial  services,  and  to  its  labor  pool.  Second, 
they  are  situated  sufficiently  far  away  from  residential  population 
concentrations  to  enhance  heavy  industr^r  location  operations.  It  is 
also  believed  that  prevailing  vrind  conditions  would  be  considered 
as  favorable  by  establishing  industry.  Third,  the  Columbia  County 
sites  are  situated  on  a single  railroad,. . .which  is  jointly  owned 
by  the  Great  Northem  and  IJorth^Tii  Pacific  Railways, 

The  report  also  states  that  other  industrial  development  capabilities  involve 
the  favorable  ecological  and  management  conditions  with  regard  to  the  county’s 
forest  development  which  is  expected  to  reach  its  peak  in  two  to  three  decades, 
and  the  existence  of  major  reserves  of  ferruginous  bauxites  in  Columbia  and 
adjoining  counties. 

Tne  need  for  appropriate  plant  sites  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Oregon,  the 
identification  of  available  sites  in  Columbia  County,  the  adequacy  of  transportation 
facilities,  and  more  importantly,  the  geographic  and  economic  relationship  between 
Columbia  County  and  the  Columbia  River  would  suggest  that  the  county  is  in  a 

favorable  location  to  participate  in  industrial  growth  and  develonment  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Summary 

The  economics  of  Columbia  County,  as  measured  by  the  data  presented,  is 
generally  sound.  Because  of  its  relatively  small  population  and  its  1 *mited  number 
of  large  business  and  industrial  firms,  the  County  is  not  one  of  the  wealthier  areas 
of  the  State.  There  are,  nevertheless , positive  indicators  that  the  economic  well- 
will  continue  to  improve.  The  forest  land  is  now  producing  second  growth 
timber.  The  lumber  mills  can  expect  to  process  this  and  other  timber  to  meet  the 

15 

Bloch  and  Associates,  p.  165. 
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increasing  demand  for  paper  and  wood  products.  Barik  deposits,  xjholesale  and 

j r > 

retail  trade,  building  permits  and  property  valuation  have  all  demonstrated  a 
general  upward  trend.  The  rate  of  unemployment,  x^hile  still  higher  then  that  of 
Oregon  or  the  nation,  has  steadily  decreased  since  1958  with  fevr  exceptions. 

I Census  data  reveal  the  population  in  the  past  four  years  has  surpassed  the.  previous  ; 

high  of  1950  and  the  potential  for  industrial  growth,  particularly  along  the 
Columbia  River,  is  distinctly  promising.  Excluding  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 
' future  health  of  the  economy  appears  secure, 
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CHAPTER  III 


EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS  IN  AREAS  EXTEPJTAL  TO  COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Confronted  with  a highly  mobile  population  and  changing  economic  and  labor 
needs,  the  schools  must  assume  that  youth  will  search  for  employment  beyond  the 
area  in  which  they  are  trained.  Columbia  County  youth  seeking  work  coirmensurate 
with  their  potential  training  and  skills  will  necessarily  be  attracted  to  the 
Portland  Metropolitan  Area  and  other  areas  throughout  the  state  and  Pacific 
Northwest  that  offer  employment  opportunities. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  vocational  educatiai  and  training  should  de- 
emphasize  the  local  needs.  Schools  and  training  institutions  should  be  responsive 
to  the  labor  force  needs  of  those  firms  in  proximity  to  the  schools.  Locally 
trained  and  employed  workers  offer  stability  and  continuity  to  the  economic  setting 
of  a community,  tend  to  promote  closer  working  relationships  between  business  and 
industry  and  the  schools,  and  allow  the  student  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  his  vocational  education  experiences  and  actual  employment. 
Local  taxpayers  may  also  be  more  willing  to  support  training  programs  for  local 
needs. 

Practically  speaking,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  personnel  interested  in 
the  development  of  vocational  education  for  Columbia  County  students  be  alert  to 
the  present  and  potential  employment  needs  of  labor  market  areas  external  to  the 
County. 

Current  and  Projected  Employment  Needs 
in  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area 

The  Portland  Metropolitan  Area,  which  includes  Washington,  Multnomah  and 
Clackamas  Counties  in  Oregon  and  Clark  County,  Washington,  serves  a population 


of  779,676^  (Oregon  counties  only)  and  provides  eiriployment  for  343,000“  workers. 
Inasmuch  as  Columbia  County  is  in  proximity  to  the  Portlaijd  Metrcpolitan  Area  and 
because  potential  employees  look  to  and  gravitate  toward  populction  and  occupa- 
tional centers,  the  employment  situation  in  the  Portland  area  vdll  be  of  particular 
interest  to  educators  and  administrators  of  Columbia  Co’Xity  schools.  This  section 
of  the  paper  will  attempt  to  present  some  generalizations  regarding  the  labor  force 
and  employment  oppoi'tunities  in  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area.  Subsequently, 
these  generalizations  will  be  related  to  vocational  education  programs  in  Columbia 
County. 

The  Oregon  Department  of  Employment  recently  completed  an  analysis  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area,  The  following  is  a summary 
of  selected  sections  of  that  analysis. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Table  19  the  ’’Total  Demand”  category  includes 
expansion  needs,  replacement  needs  and  current  job  openings.  The  ’’Total  Supply” 
coluHin  includes,  in  addition  to  the  ’’high  school”  and  ’’less  than  high  schocl” 
figures,  potential  employees  from  the  following  sources;  (1)  vocational  schools, 
(2)  business  schools,  (3)  college,  less  than  four  years,  (4)  in-piant  promotions, 
(5)  college  graduate,  and  (6)  unemployed  labor  market  re-entrants. 

There  are  five  major  occupational  groups  in  v/hich  present  high  school 
graduates  can  be  expected  to  seek  employment  initially;  clerical,  sales,  service, 
semiskilled  and  unskilled.  Of  these,  only  the  clerical  is  recorded  as  anticipating 
a net  shortage  of  employees  through  1969.  The  surplus  of  25,847  workers  in  the 
remaining  four  major  occupational  groups  suggests  the  difficulty  untrained  and 
unskilled  high  school  graduates  will  have  in  entering  the  world  of  work. 

iOregon  State  Board  of  Census  figures  for  July,  1964. 

^The  Manpower  Resource  of  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  ( Salem : Oregon 

Department  of  Employment,  March,  1965),  p.  6. 
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Numerically  speaking,  the  major  source  of  labor  supply  through  1969  will  be 
the  new  labor  market  entrant  with  no  education  or  training  beyond  the  high  school. 

The  second  most  prolific  source  of  supply  will  be  the  labor  market  entrant  with 
less  than  four  years  of  education  beyond  the  high  school.  The  third  and  fourth 
sources  of  employees  are  the  in-plant  trainees  and  the  professionally  trained 
group . ^ 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  central  purpose  of  this  study  is  the  future 
labor  supply  for  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  as  it  relates  to  high  school 
students.  Since  the  primary  available  source  of  labor  is  the  individual  v;ith  no 
training  beyond  high  school,  a breakdovjn  of  the  potential  high  school  enrollees 
for  1964-1968  is  included  in  Table  20.^ 

When  Tables  19,  20  and  21  are  compared,  the  following  observations  ai*e  noted. 

The  33,155  new  entrants  to  the  wage  and  salary  labor  market  with  no  education 
beyond  high  school,  and  24  percent  of  that  group  with  less  than  four  years  of  high 
school,  will  be  forced  to  compete  for  jobs  in  the  clerical,  sales,  service, 
unskilled  and  perhaps  semiskilled  occupational  groups.  Four  of  these  five 
occupational  groups  will  reflect  a net  surplus  of  25,847  workers  through  1969. 

Table  21  further  demonstrates  the  pressing  need  for  youth  to  acquire  a 
marketable  .skill  in  order  to  become  gainfully  employed.  "There  is  no  room  at  the 
bottom"  — as  the  following  data  will  attest.  The  combined  categories  of  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  account  for  44,5  percent  of  the  available  jobs  in  manufactur- 
ing, 26,1  percent  in  contract  construction,  33,2  percent  in  transportation, 
communication  and  utilities,  and  25.6  percent  in  wholesale  trade.  There  are  no 


i 


^The  Manpower  Resource,  pp.  43-45. 

^Adapted  from  The  Manpower  Resource , p,  46. 
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Table  20 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT  AS  A SOURCE  OF  LABOR 
FOR  THE  PORTLAND  METROPOLITAN  AREA,  1964-1968 


Classification  of  Students  Number 


Potential  high  school  enrollees, 

1964-1958  inclusive  32,813* 


Will  not  complete  high  school 


15,734 


Non-high  school  graduates  entering  wage  and 
salary  labor  market  on  a lull-tim.e  basis, 
1965-1969 


Graduating  from  high  school  67,079 

Of  those  graduating  from  high  school*** 

To  military  service  3,831 

Will  not  enter  labor  market  (marriage, 

family  enterprise,  etc.)  3,086 

Remaining  in  wage  and  salary  market  60,112 

Continuing  school 

Four-year  college  27,100 

Junior  college  3,766 

Nursing  school  335 

Barber  school  67 

Beauty  school  806 

Technical  or  business  school  1,945 

Religious  school  805 

Total  in  labor  force  on  a part-time  basis  34,824 


7,867**** 


High  school  graduates  entering  wage  and  salary 

labor  market  on  a full-time  basis,  1965-1969  25,288 

Total  new  full-time  entrants  to  wage  and  salary  labor  market 

with  no  education  beyond  high  school,  1965-1969  33,155 


Average  per  year  - 1965-1989  6,631 

Average  per  year  - 1960-1954  4,856 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1960. 

Includes  deduction  at  normal  death  rate  of  9.2  per  1,000. 


***  Eased  on  studies  conducted  by  the  High  School-College  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Ibiiversity  of  Oregon. 


****  Approximately  50  percent  of  those  who  do  not  complete  high  school;  the  other 
50  percent,  mostly  females,  do  not  enter  the  labor  market  directly  from 
school.  This  is  an  arbitrary  figure  because  of  the  lack  of  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  dropout. 
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sinployment  opportunities  in  three  of  the  major  iticiustrial  groups  for  unskilled 
applicants. 

An  additional  argument  in  favor  of  properly  and  adequately  prepared  v^’orkers 
is  the  realization  that  unskilled  and  semiskilled  employees  are  customarily  the 
last  ones  hired,  command  only  the  lowest  pay  scale,  and  in  the  event  of  a slowdown 

in  productioii  or  services  are  the  first  to  experience  a layoff  or  termination  of 
employment. 

It  is  apparent,  and  this  is  not  new  to  school  personnel,  that  the  student 
must  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  school  and  acquire  preparation  in  those  areas  of 
employment  that  offer  opportunity  for  work.  There  is  little  value  in  training  for 
employment  in  a field  forecasting  a long-range  surplus  of  employees. 

The  schools,  however,  are  primarily  interested  in  employment  needs  rather  than 
occupational  surpluses.  A number  of  specific  occupations  have  been  selected  from 
among  a total  of  fifty-four  identified  by  the  State  Department  of  Employment  as 
representing  a prospective  shortage  of  workers  in  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area 
during  the  period  1965-1969,  The  twelve  occupations  extracted  for  consideration  in 
Table  22, as  well  as  others  in  the  original  report,  have  the  following  character- 
istics in  common: 

a.  A prospective  shortage  of  workers  based  upon  forecasts  of  employers, 
training  institutions,  and  employers*  estimates  of  the  amount  and 
type  of  training  needed  for  entry  into  the  occupation, 

b.  Importance  of  the  occupation  in  the  economy  of  the  area  based  upon 
the  voli^e  of  employment  in  that  occupation  and/or  its  unique 
capability  of  adversely  affecting  overall  operations  in  a firm  due 
to  shortages  of  personnel. 

c.  The  occupation  requires  approximately  the  same  amount  and  general 
type  Oi ^training  as  other  occupations  in  the  same  broad  occupational 
categories,  has  generally  the  same  sex  and  age  characteristics,  and 
IS  a prevalent  occupation  in  at  least  three  or  more  of  the  major 
industrial  groups. 


d.  All  of  the  occupations  have  the  common  factor*  of  need  for  some 
degree  of  specialized  training,  other  than,  or  in  addition  to, 
general  high  school  education,  prior  to  entry  on  the  job. 

Another  reason  for  the  collective  inclusion  of  the  specific  occupations  in 

Table  22  is  that  high  schools  around  the  nation  with  vocational  education  programs 

are  generally  able  to  offer  foundation  training  for  youth  seeking  employment  in 

these  trades  and  skills. 

An  analysis  of  hiring  requirements  for  Portland  Hetropolitan  Area  employees 
indicates  some  general  educational  and  experience  qualifications  that  will  be  of 
value  to  schools  preparing  youth  for  employment.  The  data  were  obtained  by  means 
of  a questionnaire  administered  by  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Smplc/ment, 
calling  for  minimum  educational  and/or  experience  requirements  that  firms  would 
consider  in  filling  individual  jobs  on  their  own  payrolls. 

Some  information  was  unavailable  because  a few  employers  vrere  reluctant  to 
offer  a rigid  set  of  requirements  for  a specific  task,  but  preferred  to  subjec- 
tively assess  the  individual  applicant  without  being  limited  by  predetermined 
specifications.  In  addition,  some  firms  under  union  contracts  were  prohibited  from 
establishing  entry  hiring  specifications  for  particular  jobs.  Also,  a policy  of 
promotion  from  within,  particularly  among  the  larger  employers,  eliminates  the 
need  for  hiring  requirements  in  all  except  the  entry  oc(fupaticns. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  larger  firms  tended  to  rely  more  on  educa- 
tional  qualifications,  while  the  smaller  employers  placed  m.ore  emphasis  on  expe- 
rience. 

The  salient  observations  from  the  Portland  study  that  may  be  pertinent  to 
vocational  education  in  Columbia  County  are  as  follows: 
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Table  22 

FUTURE  NEED  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS 
IN  THE  PORTLAND  METROPOLITAN  ARi^A,  1965-196Sl 


Total 

Net 

Specific 

Curren  t 

Training 

Major  h 

liring 

Requirements 

Occupation 

Employment 

Need 

Train 

j.ng 

Experience 

Auto  Body  Repair 

348 

132 

A 

4 

4 

V 

- 

2 

Auto  Mechanic 

1,820 

599  ' 

A 

_ 

4 

4 

(General) 

V 

- 

2 

Automotive  Electrician 

232 

104 

V 

- 

2 

3 

Bookkeeper 

4,957 

384 

B 

- 

1 

2 

Carpenter 

3,516 

851 

A 

- 

4 

4 

V 

mm 

2 

Clerk- Typist 

4,153 

1,102 

HS 

- 

4 

1 

B 

- 

1 

Diesel  Mechanic 

274 

45 

A 

- 

4 

4 

V 

- 

2 

Electrician 

1,470 

139 

A 

mm 

4 

4 

OJT 

- 

4 

Mach in ist 

2,257 

799 

A 

* 4 

- 

4 

4 

V 

- 

3 

Secretary 

5,098 

1,351 

B 

r-, 

- 

1 

-d 

3 

Sheetmetal  Worker 

1,254 

261 

A 

4 

4 

TT 

i. 

- 

4 

Stenographer 

2,894 

839 

B 

- 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

7,106 

HS 

4 

Key:  C - College  A - Apprenticeship  Numbers  following  letters 

E - Business  School  HS  - High  School  indicate  years  of  training 

V - Vocational  School  OJT  - On-the-job- Training  or  experience.  One  year 

includes  less  than  one, 

^The  "Total  Current  Employment"  includes  expansion  need  to  1969  plus  replace- 
ment need  to  1969  less  in-pJ.ant  trained  personnel  to  1959,  The  columns  headed 
"Major  Hiring  Reouirements"  are  used  to  j.ndicate  the  amount  and  type  of  training 
and/or  experience  which  the  majority  of  the  employers  contacted  during  the  study 
considered  necessary  for  entry  into  the  specific  occupation.  The  two  entries  under 
the  column  subheading  "Training"  are  to  be  considered  as  an  "either-or"  proposi- 
tion; representing  a difference  of  opinion  among  employers  as  to  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  occupation.  The  figures  uiider  "Experience"  represent  the  average 
requirements  of  employers  who  specified  no  training,  but  hire  only  on  the  basis  of 
previous  experience  in  the  occupation. 
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, . , The  forecast  for  1969,  based  on  information  from  all  available 
soui'ces,  indicates  a shortage  of  more  than  9,700  workers  for  the  types  of 
work  that  x^ill  be  available,  and  a surplus  of  25,000  workers,  who  will 
lack  the  proper  training  and/or  skills  to  fill  these  jobs.  The  surplus 
will  be  composed  of  workers  whose  lack  of  training  will  make  them  accept- 
able to  employers  in  the  service,  semi-skilled,  unskilled  and  entry  sales 
occupations . 


Plans  of  employers  presently  operating  in  the  Portland  area  call 
for  an  employment  expansion  during  the  five  years  endiiig  in  1969  which 
will  be  at  the  highest  percentage  rats  of  any  five  consecutive  year 
period  in  recent  peacetime  history.  Hwever,  if  these  plans  ere  fully 
implemented,  the  increased  number  of  jobs  will  not  match  the  number  of 
new  additions  to  the  labor  market. 


Almost  half  of  the  high  school  graduates  entering  the  labor  market 
in  the  next  five  years  will  not  have  a marketable  skill.  This  group 
will  constitute  an  overs upply  amounting  to  approximately  do^jble  the 
number  of  jobs  that  will  be  available  to  them. 


Technological  developments  of  the  immediate  past  have  increased 
the  need  for  professional,  technical  and  skilled  persainel.  The  future 
outlook  is  for  an  accentuation  of  this  need,^ 


It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  requires  employees 


with  qualifications  beyond  a hei’etofore  simple  j.nterest  in  and  need  for  a job 
suggested  workers  of  an  earlier  era. 


Columbia  County  educators  and  high  school  students  anticipating  employment 
in  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  should  be  cognizant  of  the  general  labor  market 


situation  and  realize  the  need  for  not  merely  a general  high  school  education, 

although  this  is  important,  but  for  high  school  vocational  experiences  that  vrill 

\ 

better  qualify  them  for  employment  in  a specific  occupation  or  cluster  of  occupa- 


tions. 


Employment  Needs  for  State  of  Oregon , 196^-1975 


The  State  of  Oregon  is  considered  here  as  a reasonable  labor  market  area  for 
Columbia  County  youth.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  and  particularly  the  State  of 


5 The  Manpower  Resource  , p . 4 , 
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Washington,  could  also  be  included  as  regions  attractive  to  local  workers;  however, 
time  and  space  limitations  prohibit  treatment  of  these  regions  in  this  report. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  employment  needs  for  the  State  of  Oregon  to  1975.® 
Table  23  indicates  total  employment  will  reach  804,000  by  1975,  representing 
an  increase  of  84,000  or  12  percent  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1965  to  1975. 

It  should  be  made  ver^/  clear  that  projections  of  ten  years  or  more  are  of 
questionable  reliability  and  must  be  interpreted  here  as  a general  guide  of  what 
to  expect  in  the  next  decade.  Fvirther,  total  employment  undoutitedly  will  not 
progress  in  a steady  upward  direction,  but  is  mere  likely  to  reflect  a pattern  of 
irregular  acceleration  and  periods  of  slower  growth.  The  figures  in  the  following 
table  represent  probab3.e  outcomes  if  past  trends  continue  in  the  future. 

Hanufacturing , wholesale  and  retail  trade,  ncn-agricultural  self-employment, 
together  with  government,  will  continue  to  dominate  the  employment  picture  in 
Oregon,  Manufacturing,  which  ranked  first  in  1965,  v;ill  remain  first  in  1975, 
while  government  employment  will  assume  the  second  rank  with  139,500  employees  in 
the  next  ten  years.  VTholesale  and  retail  trade  vrill  drop  from  second  to  third, 
and  non- agricultural  self-employment  will  maintain  a uniform  posit ion  of  fourth 
rank.  These  four  classifications  constitute  66  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  1965 
and  will  probably  contribute  65,7  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  1975. 

An  abbreviated  description  of  each  of  the  cempenents  of  Oregon  employment 
follows : 


®Data  taken  from,  D.  A,  Watson  and  W,  C,  Ballaine,  "Oregon  Employment  Projec- 
tion to  1975,"  Oregon  Business  Review,  XXIII  (August,  1964),  pp,  1-8;  Changes  in 
Oregon  Employment  1947-1960  v/ith  Forecasts  to  1985 , prepared  by  The  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  ( Eugene : University  of  Oregon,  March,  1964);  and  Summary 

Report  - Oregon  Comprehensive  Statewide  Planning  Study  (Portland:  State  of  Oregon, 

Department  of  Planning  and  Development,  June,  1964). 
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^Devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University  of  Oregon,  to  show  those  persons  expected  to  be 
employed  throughout  the  forecast  period,  but  v:hcse  point  of  employment  in  the  economy  could  not  be  predicted 
It  is  derived  as  the  difference  between  the  projection  of  total  employment  and  the  sum  of  the  separate 
industry  projections. 
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A«:ri  culture 


In  recent  years  agriculture  in  Oregon  has  experienced  a reduction  in  number 
of  employees  similar  to  the  national  decline.  The  state’s  rate  of  decline  has 
been  slower  than  the  rest  of  the  nation  partially  because  of  its  heavier- than- 
average  production  of  manually  harvested  crops  for  which  machinery  continues  to 
prove  expensive  and  inefficient.  The  data  reported  for  any  seasonal  employment, 
such  as  agriculture,  are  somewhat  misleading  in  that  average  annual  employment  is 
recorded.  It  should  be  remembered  that  individual  monthly  figures  may  vary 
significantly  betv/een  slack  and  harvest  periods.  For  example,  Oregon  agriculture 
may  increase  from  40,000  workers  in  the  winter  to  100,000  during  the  harvest 
period.  This  difference  is  usually  attributable  to  school  children  and  housewives 
and  only  to  a minor  degree  influenced  by  interstate  migrant  labor,  Tae  seasonal 
workers  are  usually  unskilled,  Agr'icuiture  is  the  only  category  to  show  a decline  | 
in  the  projected  number  of  v/orkers  needed  by  1975,  (See  Table  24  below.) 


Self-Employed 

Ranked  in  fourth  position  in  projected  Oregon  employment  from  1965  to  1975, 
self-employed  workei’S  make  up  one  of  the  largest  categories  of  amplovTaent, 
However,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  discussing  trends  of  grc.vth  because  of 


Table  24 

OREGON 

AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT 

PROJECTED  TO  1975 

Reported 

Projected 

1947 

i960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

85,600 

76,200 

72,800 

69,500  '!>' 

66,250 
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incomplete  information.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  data,  past  trends  are  projected 
statistically  with  the  admission  that  little  accurate  information  is  avaiJabie  to 
any  agency,  federal  or  state,  I'Jumerically  speaking,  self-employed  v;orkers  show  an 
increase  of  6,550  employees  from  1965  to  1975,  but  decrease  as  a percent  of  total 
employment  from  13,78  to  13.15. 


I 

I 
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Mining 

Mining  activity  in  Oregon  is  presently  restricted  to  the  extraction  of  sand 
and  gravel  for  construction  purposes,  though  small  quantities  of  nickel  are  mined 
in  Douglas  County,  It  is  assumed  that  employment  in  this  category  will  not  change 
appreciably  during  the  period  of  projection.  Percent  of  employment  v/ill  remain 
at  .16  percent  of  the  total  throughout  the  projection  period. 


Construction 

Employment  in  this  industry  in  Oregon  is  not  expected  to  increase  si,;;nifi- 
cantly  during  the  period  of  projection.  Heavy  construction,  vjhich  is  characterizsc 
by  capital  investment  and  urban  expansion,  has  progressed  at  a slower  rate  in 
Oregon  than  general  contract  construction  which  makas  up  a large  share  of  the 
state's  industry.  Numerically,  construction  employment  will  wrcbably  snov’  an 
increase  of  2,000  workers  in  ten  years,  but  the  category  will  decline  slightly  in 
percent  of  employment  from  3,75  in  1965  to  3.61  in  1975  and  decrease  from  eignth  to 
nintn  rank  in  the  same  period. 


Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  represents  the  largest  category  in  total  Oregon  employment, 
with  projection  figures  of  145,400  for  1965,  climbing  to  155,000  by  1975,  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  anticipated  that  percent  of  employment  v;ill  decline  from  20,20 
to  19,28,  Manufacturing  will  m^ntain  first  rank  in  major  categories  of  employ- 
ment for  the  same  period. 
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Because  the  rate  of  technological  advance  in  manufacturing  is  a dominant 
characteristic  of  the  economy,  and  inasmuch  as  this  trend  appears  to  improve 
annually  in  its  importance,  the  level  of  employment  in  Oregon  manufacturing  will 
probably  result  in  slow  steady  growth. 

The  total  figures  [Table  23]  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
projections  of  lumber  and  wooa  products  and  food  and  kindred  pi'cducts 
because  they  are  the  only  really  numerically  significant  classes  of 
manufacturing  in  Oregon. 

rnere  are  two  factors  in  the  Oregon  economy  wh5.ch  could  result 
in  the  development  of  divergent  trends  in  our  iranufacturinp  industries 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  First  of  these  factors  is  Oregon's  • 
geographical  distance  from  large  rnanufacturang  and  market  centers 
except  for  those  of  California.  As  a result  of  this  factor,  the 
products  of  our  manufacturers  are,  and  will  likely  continue  to  be, 
of  three  types:  resource  oriented  (forest  products).,  lisht  rnd 

high-value  specialty  items  for  which  freight  charges  are  not  a 
significant  part  of  the  selling  price,  and  articles  that  are  costly 
to  ship  in  comparison  to  their  price  and  are  tnerefore  produced 
locally , e .g.  , cement.  A second  factor,  which  is  obviously  related 
to  the  first,  is  the  comparatively  small  size  of  our  nonforest 
product  manufacturing  effort  coripared  to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

It  would  certainly  be  possible  for  nonforest  products  industries, 
because  of  their  small  size,  to  show  much  wider  percentage  changes 
in  output  than  the  national  figures  for  the  same  industries.*^ 

The  "manufacturing"  category  contains  many  components,  some  of  v;hich  are 

uniquely  important  to  Oregon.  A brief  description  of  three  of  the  more  clgnificant 

subdivisions  is  included  here. 

Food  and  kindred  products.  This  category  of  manufacturing  ranks  second  only 
to  lumber  and  wood  products  in  the  state.  At  irhis  time  there  are  no  important 
indicators  to  suggest  either  a major  increase  or  decrease  in  employment  during  the 
decade  in  question.  It  must  be  recognized  that  food  processing  is  closely  allied 
with  agriculture  and  may  also  contribute  at  some  future  date  to  the  large  scale 
production  of  sea  food.  The  expansion  of  employment  in  this  area  may  remain  small 


'D.  A,  Watson  and  W.  C.  Ballaine,  "Oregon  Employment  Projection  to  1975," 
Oregon  Business  Review,  XXIII  (August,  1964),  p,  4, 
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because  increases  in  food  and  kindred  products  may  be  accomplished  without 


increasing  the  labor  force. 


Lumber  and  wood  products , "This  is  the  largest  employment  category  in 


manufacturing  and  because  it  is  expected  to  decline  in  numbers  of  employees 


throughout  the  forecast  period  it  will  tend  to  exert  a stra:ig  dampening  influence 
on  total  manufacturing  in  employment."®  Within  the  industry,  logging  and  savntili 


activities  have  in  the  past  shown  a reduction  in  employment  while  plyv/ocd  employ-- 


ment  has  grown.  It  is  anticipated  that  emphasis  on  plywood  and  other  manufactured 
board  products  will  continue,  but  due  to  technological  advances  may  not  result  in 


large  increases  in  employment.  Lumber  and  wood  products  as  part  of  the  major 


division  of  rncirufacturing  are  exoected  to  decline  from  9,  *^5  percent  1S65 


to  7.58  by  1975. 


Paper  and  allied  products.  This  subdivision  is  scheduled  for  eupansicn 


from  7,900  employees  and  1.10  percent  of  manufactur  fag- employmicnt  in  19S5  to  9,900 


employees  and  1.23  percent  in  1975.  The  deniar.-d  for  papei-  continue:;  to  increrse 


and  Oregon’s  large  sliare  of  raw  m.'aterials  needed  in  nepoi'  produotion  sug,fects  an 


area  of  potential  growth. 


Trans port at  ion , Communication  and  Utilities 


This  segneni;  of  Oregon  employment  is  expected  to  continue  it:>  decline  »intii 


1975  and  then  ma.iDtain  a relatively  stable  employment  figure  of  45,000.  The 


anticipated  reduction  in  rail  transportatiai  employment  v^ill  probably  be  compen- 


sated by  a slight  increase  in  employment  in  ncn-rail-  trenspoi'tatioa  until  somewhat 


of  a balance  is  achieved  in  the  combined  transportation  segment. 


^Chan ges  in  Oi-egon  Eniployment  1947-1960  with  Forecacts  to  1935 , prepared  by 
The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  (Eugene:  University  of  Oregon,  ?f^rch,  1964), 

p . 14 . 
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Technological  advances  in  the  communication  field  are  expected  to  expand  more 
rapidly  than  the  increased  population  will  raise  the  demand  for  new  services, 
resulting  in  a trend  of  declining  employment.  In  the  sector  of  public  utilities 
the  reverse  seems  to  occur.  The  demand  for  increased  services,  particularly  those 
associated  with  urbanization,  is  expected  to  outstrip  the  normal  growth  of 
mechanization  and  result  in  increased  employment.  If  the  anticipated  decline  in 
communication  workers  is  compared  with  the  anticipated  grow'th  of  utility  employees, 
there  results  a balance  where  one  offsets  the  other  and  relatively  stable  employ- 
ment is  projected  through  1975. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

Wholesale  and  r’etail  trade,  representing  the  largest  nonmanufacturing  division 
of  total  state  employment,  is  expected  to  gain  approximately  10,000  workers  in  the 
next  ten-year  period.  Table  23  reflects  118,300  employees  and  16.43  percent  of 
the  total  in  1965  and  128,500  and  15.98  percent  respectively  by  1975.  The  decline 
in  percent  is  matched  by  a slight  reduction  in  rank  from  second  to  third  position. 
"The  percentage  decline  will  be  confined  to  the  retail  sector  because  this  is  where 
most  of  the  labor-saving  innovations  will  probably  arise.  VJholesale  trade  is 
expected  to  increase  both  in  employment  and  as  a percent  to  total  empioj-Taent  in 
Oregon. 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Rea Ity 

In  spite  of  extensive  mechanization  in  the  field  of  finance,  insurance  and 
realty,  the  demand  for  additional  services  has  resulted,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  result,  in  increased  emploinnent.  As  the  general  affluence  of  the  state  continues 
to  improve,  it  is  anticipated  that  need  for  workers  in  these  subsectors  will  grow. 


^Ibid. , p.  23. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  need  for  the  unique  skills  and  abilities  of  these 
employees  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  future. 

The  number  employed  and  percentage  are  both  expected  to  improve  beween  1965 
and  1975  — from  24,000  to  29,650  employees  and  from  3,33  to  3,69  percent.  During 
the  same  time  period  it  is  anticipated  that  finance,  insurance  and  realty  will 
move  from  its  position  of  ninth  rank  up  to  eighth  place. 


Services  and  Miscellaneous 

Dependent  upon  rising  consumer  income,  the  services  and  miscellaneous 
category  is  expected  to  advance  from  75,000  employees  and  10,42  percent  of  the 
total  in  1965  to  85,875  and  10,63  percent  by  1975.  Wliile  this  division  of  Oregon 


employment  is  particularly  sensitive  to  tourist  traffic  as  it  relates  to  hotels, 
motels,  and  entertainment,  the  bulk  of  employment  activity  is  ccncentrated  in  the 
local  fields  of  legal  and  niedical  services.  Growth  in  this  area  is  therefore 
dependent  more  on  increased  services  to  local  residents  than  on  services  to 
tourists  and  travelers. 


Government 

Government  at  all  levels  has  shown  a steady  increase  since  1947  and  is 
expected  to  maintain  its  direction  and  pace  until  1975,  Due  to  tee  growing  demand 
for  increased  services  at  the  local  and  state  level  and  in  the  absence  of  seasonal 
or  cyclic  changes,  the  field  of  government  will  probably  move  upv/arci  from  114,100 
employees  and  15,85  percent  of  the  total  in  1965  to  139,500  workers  and  17,35 
percent  by  1975.  In  addition,  this  division  of  employment  v/ill  move  upward  from 
a rank  of  third  in  1965  to  second  position  in  1975, 
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Table  2 5 

GAIN  AND  LOSS  IH  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  MAJOR  STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSIFICATION  GROUP 


STATE  OF  OREGON,  1965  - 1975 

Division 

1965 

1975 

Gain 

Loss 

Percent  of  S 
Change  > 

Div.  A 

Agriculture 

72,800 

66,250 

C ,550 

- 9.0  i 

N.C. 

Self-Employed 
Non -Agricultural 

99,200 

105,750 

6,550 

- 

+ 6.6  j 

Div.  B 

Mining 

1,200 

1,300 

100 

- 

• 

00 

Div.  C 

Construction 

27,000 

29  ,000 

2 ,000 

- 

+ 7.4 

Div.  D 

Manufacturing  (Total) 

145,400 

155  ,000 

S,600 

- 

+ 6.6  j 

Div.  £ 

Transportation , 
CoiTim  unication 
Utilities 

43,000 

45,000 

2,000 

_ 

+ 4.6  ^ 

Div,  F 

Wholesale  S Retail  Trade 

118,300 

123,500 

10,200 

mm 

+ 8.6  1 

Div.  G 

Finance,  Ins’jraxice,  Realty 

24,000 

29,650 

5,650 

- 

+2  3,5 

Div.  H 

Services  6 Miscellaneous 

75,000 

85  ,875 

10,875 

- 

+14,  5 

Div.  I 

Government  (Total) 

114,100 

139 ,500 

25,400 

- 

+22.2 

N.C, 

Industry 

- 

13,175 

18,175 

- 

i 

TOTAL 

720,000 

804,000 

90,550 

6 ,550 

+12.6 

^Devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University  of  Oregon,  to  show 
those  persons  expected  to  be  employed  throughout  the  forecast  period,  but  vrhose 
point  of  employment  in  the  economy  could  not  be  predicted.  It  is  derived  as  the 
difference  between  the  projection  of  total  en^loyment  and  the  sum  of  the  separate 
industry  projections . ! 

SuiriTTiary 

Collectively  speaking,  Oregon's  rate  of  employment  is  expected  to  increase  in 
all  of  the  major  employment  divisions  during  the  next  decade,  except  agriculture 
where  it  will  decrease  by  9,0  percent  (Table  25  above).  Mew  employment  oppor- 
tunities will  be  available  primarily  in  the  area:;;  o"  government,  the*  many 
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subdivisions  of  manufacturing,  v;holesaie  and  retail  trade,  and  non-agricultural 
self-employment.  Indeed , these  four  divisions  are  expected  to  constitute  66 
percent  of  the  employment  in  1965  and  1967. 

A general  interpretation  of  the  direction  of  the  state’s  emp] oymei't  needs  v 
lend  some  guidance  and  direction  to  those  persons  involved  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  vocational  education  for  future  v;orkers. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

This  chapter  discusses  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  County  in  terms  of 
(l)  existing  employment  distribution  by  occupation  within  each  broad  industrial 
group,  (2)  forecast  needs  by  broad  occupational  groups,  (3)  future  demand  in 
selected  occupations,  (4)  employer  hiring  requirements,  and  (5)  employer  opinion 
concerning  vocational  education  and  v/illingness  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in 
programs  of  vocational  education, 

M&thodolo,g3^ 

The  tabular  data  for  this  chapter  were  collected  by  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Employment  and  cover  all  major  non-agricultural  industry  divisions  for  which 
employment  was  reported  in  the  second  quarter  of  1964,  Agriculture,  self- 
employment,  unpaid  family  workers  and  domestic  service  were  excluded  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  there  is  no  method  of  establishing  a reliable  total  of  such  employ- 
ment and  (2)  there  is  no  method  of  dra'wing  a sample. 

The  data  v;ero  developed  by  a sampling  procedure.  Total  employment  for  each 
major  industrial  division  was  established  and  a sample  list  of  employers  was  drami 
accounting  for  approximately  50  percent  of  the  total  employment  in  each  division. 
Information  concerning  non-profit  organizations  and  local  government  I'fas  developed 
on  a 100  percent  basis,  since  there  was  no  prior  bench  mark. 

A confidential  report  form  was  applied  to  each  employer  in  the  sample  list 
asking  for  the  information  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  All 
employers  were  notified  by  letter  that  they  had  been  selected  for  sampling,  A 
subsequent  telephone  call  was  used  for  establishing  a definite  date  for  contact 
and  all  succeeding  contacts  were  made  by  field  visits. 
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The  returned  reports  were  reviewed  for  accuracy  and  completeness,  and 
occupations  coded  by  use  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Inflationary 
factors  were  applied  to  bring  the  employment  represented  by  each  industry  sample 
group  to  the  actual  employment  figure  of  that  group. 

Attrition  rates  v;ere  computed  by  use  of  Standard  Tables  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

Employment  Distribution 

An  analysis  of  the  workers  presently  employed  in  Columbia  County  by  industry, 
occupation,  sex  and  age  group  reveals  information  useful  to  school  personnel  who 
are  considering  vocational  education  programs. 

Approximauely  25  percent  of  the  total  industrial  employees  are  women.  There 
is  a steady  demand  for  and  a f airier  consistent  turnover  of  female  employees. 
Experience  shows  that  due  to  family  responsibilities  and  other  demands  approximately 
2C  percent  of  the  women  leave  the  work  force  after  two  years  and  50  percent  within 
five  years.  A small  percent  of  these  return  at  about  35  years  of  age.  ‘'learly  40 
percent  of  the  employees  in  wholesale-retail  trade  are  women.  There  is  also  a high 
ratio  of  female  workers  in  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  service,  and 

government  classifications.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  women  are  in  clerical  or 
service  occupations. 

Workers  in  the  younsest  age  group,  under  25  years,  comprise  8.4  percent  of 
the  total  work  force  sampled.  It  is  noted  that  212  of  the  332  trorkers  under  25 
years  of  age  are  either  semiskilled  or  unskilled  employees. 

Onxy  five  workers  in  this  group  are  classified  as  being  skilled  in  their 
trade.  These  data  suggest  that  the  youth  are  not  remaining  in  Columbia  County 
and  those  who  do  stay  end  work  do  not  possess  the  training  and  related  experience 
necessary  to  command  jobs  above  the  semiskilled  level. 
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Tables  26  through  35  are  tabulations  of  the  distribution  of  employinent  in 
Coluinbia  County  by  sex,  age,  occupation  and  indust?ry.  Careful  study  of  these 
tables  will  give  a complete  understanding  of  the  employment  structure  of  the 
County  as  it  relates  to  the  industries  and  occupations  sampled. 
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Forecast  Needs  by  Broad  Occupational  Groups 

Selection  of  occupations  for  tabular  exposition  was  extremely  difficult. 
Viewing  the  totals  for  broad  occupational  groups,  with  the  relatively  small  totals 
for  expansion  and  replacement  in  each  group,  it  is  hard  to  visualize  any  specific 
occupations  within  these  groups  as  being  worthy  of  further  treatment. 

The  data  for  each  occupation  were  processed  manually  and  subjected  to  visual 
checking.  This  process  revealed  that  there  were  wide  differences  in  the  future 
estimated  demand  for  ''arying  specific  occupations  within  the  broad  p^roups.  For 
example,  within  the  clerical  group  one  specific  occupation,  that  of  telephone 
operator,  will  be  in  surplus  supply  within  the  next  two  years,  whereas  the 
occupation  of  general  office  clerk  will  probably  develop  a shortage. 

Similarly , in  some  of  the  skilled  occupations  ordinarily  associated  with 
Columbia  County *s  manufacturing  there  will  be  actual  reductions  in  employment, 
whereas  the  skilled  occupations  associated  with  trade  and  service  show  an  above 
normal  expansion  in  the  next  five  years.  The  latter  is  not  an  abnormal  factor  — . 
even  the  projected  increases  X'/ill  not  bring  the  employment  in  these  two  industries 
up  to  the  norm  vrhen  measured  in  percentages. 

Tables  36  and  37  show  forecast  needs  by  broad  occupational  groups  for  two  and 
five  years.  While  the  schools  will  not  be  directly  concerned  with  all  the  major 
occupational  groups,  e,g,,  professional  and  unskilled,  they  have  been  included  to 
provide  a more  comprehensive  interpretation  of  employinent  needs  within  the  County. 
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Total  expansion  and  replacement  needs  for  1967,  which  the  schools  could  help 
resolve,  are  most  evident  in  the  skilled  and  clerical  occupations.  By  1970  the 
greatest  number  of  workers  will  again  be  needed  in  clerical,  skilled  and  also 
semiskilled  occupations, 

A few  specific  occupations  for  which  vacancies  will  occur  by  1970  are  included 
in  Table  38,  Other  than  the  occupations  listed,  the  projected  expansion  is  simply 
too  generalized  to  be  tabulated.  There  are  such  things  to  be  added  as  8 tugboat, 
captains,  a like  number  of  deck  hands,  3 chemists  (pulp),  4 laboratory  technicians 
(medical),  6 grocery  checkers  (already  in  training)  and  other  occupations  too 
numerous  to  note,  by  ones,  tvjos  and  threes.  The  Department  of  Employment  believes 
that  about  the  only  sensible  way  to  use  the  information  available  is  to  take  a fix 
on  the  need  by  broad  occupational  groups,  add  the  employer  hiring  requirements  for 
each  group  and  try  tc  arrive  at  some  sensible  method  of  pre-employment  training 
vrhich  would  be  of  help  to  the  employer. 

Employer  Hiring  Requirements 

Generally  speaking,  the  hiring  specifications  of  Columbia  County  employers 
are  not  stringent.  Manufacturing,  which  accounts  for  almost  two- thirds  of  the 
total  employment,  has  little  or  no  experience  requirements.  The  larger  firms  have 
a general  requirement  of  high  school  education,  but  since  most  jobs  above  the  entry 
level  are  subject  to  union  bid,  no  specific  experience  can  be  identified.  The 
smaller  firms  ordinarily  do  specify  experience  in  those  jobs  where  it  mcy  be 
appropriate, but  this  is  usually  in  lieu  of  education  or  other  training,  (lable  39) 

Aside  from  manufacturing,  for  those  occupations  which  normally  require  some 
training  beyond  high  school  there  is  an  almost  universal  employer  preference  for 
experience  rather  than  training.  This  is  not  unusual  in  that  due  to  the  absence 
of  training  programs,  experience , however  gained,  has  become  a substitute  for 
training. 
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EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  OCCUPATIOMi,  AGE  AMD  SEX 
FOR  LUMBER,  LOGGING  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY, 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY:  1965  ' 
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76. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  data  in  this  chapter  encompass  only  the 
currently  operational  firms  and  plants  in  Columbia  County.  The  two*  and  five-year 
estimates  of  these  firms  do  not  indicate  any  considerable  employment  expansion, 
although  the  expansion  indicated  closely  approaches  normal.  Moreover,  these 
estimates  show  a reversal  of  the  dox*nivTard  trend  of  the  past  few  years. 
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In  addition  to  the  expansion  indicated,  at  least  t^-7o  major  firms  have  pro- 
jected completely  new  manufacturing  plants  in  the  area,  which  should  assure  a 
continued  upvrard  turn  in  employment.  No  figures  are  presently  available  as  to 
the  exact  types  of  occupations  which  will  be  used  by  these  firms,  but  it  does 
appear  that  the  increase  in  employment  will  be  gradual,  and  will  represent  the 
addition  of  some  1,200  jobs  in  manufacturing  over  a period  of  ten  years.  At  this 
point  it  x<7ould  be  inappropriate  to  estimate  the  number  of  supporting  jobs  in  non- 
manufacturing which  x-Tould  result  from  these  projected  additions.  For  example, 
manufacturing  presently  accounts  for  almost  two-thirds  of  total  non- agricultural 
employmient  in  Columbia  County,  If  this  pattern  should  hold  over  the  next  ten  years, 
there  would  be  an  addition  of  some  600  to  700  jobs  in  npnmanuf acturing , On  the 
other  hand,  manufacturing  normally  accounts  for  only  an  aDproximate  one-third  of 


the  total  nonf agricultural  jobs  in  any  given  labor  market  of  the  size  which 
Columbia  County  will  reach  in  the  next  ten  years.  On  this  basis,  the  addition  of 
more  than  2,000  jobs  In  nonmanufadturing  could  be  expected. 

The  data  developed  in  the  course  of  this  study  indicate  there  will  be  some 
shifts  of  percentages  in  the  major  industrial  groups  which  will  tend  to  bring  non- 
manufacturing enroloyment  somewhat  closer  to  the  norm  than  at  present.  None  of  the 
8,1  percent  of  estimated  expansion  for  the  next  five  years  is  in  the  manufacturing 
group.  Indeed,  some  segments  of  m.anufacturing  have  indicated  a decrease  in 
employment,  particularly  in  the  clerical,  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations. 
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On  the  other  hand,  both  trade  and  service  have  indicated  considerable  expansion  in 
the  next  five  years  - approxiniately  25  percent  for  trade  and  almost  20  percent  in 
the  case  of  services. 

As  elsewhere,  communication,  transportation  and  utilities  are  static,  with 
the  only  change  being  a shift  in  occupational  emphasis. 

Modest  expansion  at  near  a normal  rate  is  estimated  for  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  estate,  but  government,  including  education,  is  currently  estimating  an 
increase  at  slightly  above  the  average  for  all  other  occupational  groups. 

Employer  Opinion  About  Vocational  Education 

The  follox^ing  is  a summary  of  beliefs,  considerations  and  existing  conditions 
from  69  firms  sampled  in  Columbia  County  that  pertain  to  vocational  education  in 
the  high  schools.  The  data  were  obtained  from  a questionnaire  completed  by  firm, 
owners,  managers  and  supervisors.  The  best  method  of  presentation  is  to  report 
the  content  of  the  various  related  portions  of  the  data  and  then  attempt  to 
extract  some  relevant  generalizations. 

The  most  popular  method  for  employers  to  obtain  workers  for  both  large  and 
small  firms  in  each  major  industrial , classification  is  simply  through  volunteer 
application.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  firms  sampled  listed  this  as  the  major 
means  of  acquiring  workers.  The  second  most  frequently'’  used  hiring  practice,  11,6 
percent,  is  to  obtain  workers  through  inforiTial  association  with  current  employees. 
The  firms  have  not  had  to  actively  recruit  workers,  rather  they  select  from  among 
those  making  application.  The  public  schools  are  ignored;  none  of  the  firms 
indicated  they  approach  the  high  schools  or  even  the  colleges  to  obtain  workers. 
Slightly  over  half  of  the  firms  sampled  hire  part-time  workers  - usually  a 
single  employee.  Seven  employers  hire  two,  eight  hire  three  and  six  firms  hire 


- 
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four  emplo\*ees.  Only  three  companies  hire  more  than  six  part-time  persons.  Tnose 
existing  part-time  jobs  which  could  be  coupled  with  vocational  education  prc-Trams 
in  the  schools  are:  hospital  aide,  secretary,  file  clerk,  stenographer,  book- 
keeper, sales  personnel,  service  station  attendant,  auto  parts  person,  and  stock 
boy.  The  range  of  occupations  is  nearly  as  extepisive  as  the  number  of  opportunitiet 
since  nearly  every  emploj^er  hires  workers  with  different  skills.  The  ^ Oi.*  le  **•  ^Li>  s 
not  in  the  variety  of  occupations  but  in  the  limited  number  of  opportunities  for 
part-time  work  that  might  be  correlated  with  vocational  training  programs  in  the 
schools. 

A small  number  of  employers,  26  percent,  hire  seasonal  help.  Six  firms  hire 

from  10  to  50  seasonal  employees.  Seasonal  peaks  occur  primarily  from  June  through 

« 

September  for  construction,  lumber  and  transportation  industries  and  from  November 
through  December  for  many  v/holesale  and  retail  trade  firms.  The  nature  of  the 
seasonal  work  is  not  unlike  that  performed  by  part-time  employees,  with  the 
exception  of  more  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Seasonal  work  is  manifestly 
more  difficult  to  coordinate  with  programs  of  vocational  education. 

Thirty- four  percent  of  the  firms  conduct  their  own  training  programs.  These 
programs  consisted  of  training  in  hand  and  manipulative  skills  and  presentation  of 
technical  information.  The  instruction  is  usually  accomplished  by  a supervisor 
and  fellow  worker. 

A single  firm  reported  hiring  one  student  under  a cooperative  work  experience 
program.  It  is  assumed  that  either  the  student  is  from  a school  district  outside 
of  the  County  or  the  respondent  misunderstood  the  question  since  none  of  the  County 
high  schools  reported  placing  a student  with  any  employer  under  the  conditions 
pertaining  to  work  experience  programs.  When  asked  if  consideration  would  be 
given  to  hiring  acceptable  student  learners  in  cooperative  work  experience 
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situations,  21  firms  or  30  percent  replied  in  the  affirmative,  17  or  24  percent 
were  uncertain  and  the  remaining  31  firms  either  indicated  dissatisfaction  with 
the  idea  or  failed  to  respond.  Six  firms  said  they  would  consider  students  to 
work  in  sales,  six  companies  marked  business  and  office  occupations  and  the  ; 
remainder  reported  students  could  learn  and  gain  experience  in  the  following 
occupations s automotive  mechanics,  auto  parts  man,  appliance  repair,  machinist, 
welding,  service,  station  attendant,  cooking  (restaurant),  sales  clerk  and  drafting. 
The  total  number  of' students  considered  for  work  experience  programs  was  27, 

There  are  only  three  indentured  apprentices  registered  with  the  Oregon 
Apprenticeship  Council  among  the  employees  of  the  firms  sampled.  Each  of  the 
apprentices,  an  electrical  power  lineman,  an  industrial  maintenance  electrician 
and  a pressman  is  with  a separate  firm, 

Ii?hen  the  employers  were  asked  if  they  would  consider  providing  work  for 
acceptable  high  school  students  without  pay  for  periods  of  one  to  two  weeks,  or 
more,  in  order  to  help  introduce  potential  employees  to  the  world  of  v;ork  in 
general  and  to  the  natujr^  of  work  conducted  by  their  firm,  23  firms  or  33,3  per- 
cent said  "yes,”  14  or  20,3  percent  were  "uncertain"  and  32  or  46,4  percent  marked 
"no"  or  failed  to  respond.  The  questionnaire  stated  that  it  was  assumed  that  pro- 
blems relative  to  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  and  work  permits  could 
be  resolved  and  that  students  would  be  expected  to  maintain  regular  hours  and 
conscientiously  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  tasks  assigned  them.  Many  of 
the  employers  in  the  "uncertain"  category  remarked  they  were  interested  but  needed 
more  information  before  they  would  consider  hiring  students  under  the  stated  con- 
ditions.  Numerous  comments  written  in  the  marsin  of  the  questionnaire  by  repre- 
sentatives of  those  firms  giving  negative  responses  indicated  they  too  were  inter- 
ested and  considered  the  idea  worthwhile  but  labor  union  regulations  prohibited 
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their  participation*  Those  firms  friendly  to  the  work  w5.thout  pa^/  program  rep- 
resented one  or  two  of  the  larger  businesses  and  a few  firms  with  11  to  35 


employees,  but  the  strongest  interest  came  from  firms  employing  from  2 to  10 


workers.  All  industrial  classifications  indicated  either  a willingness  to  co- 


operate or  displayed  an  interest  and  reserved  making  a decision  until  more  data 
were  available.  A total  of  39  students  would  be  considered  under  this  nrogram. 


The 


e questionnaire  asked  the  opinions  of  the  firm  representatives  concerning  voca- 


tional education  programs  and  the  firm’s  willingness  to  cooperate  in  some  aspects 
of  occupational  training.  (See  Table  40)  In  general  the  firms  are  strong  sup- 


porters of  vocational  education  in  the  high  schools.  For  those  questions  designed 


to  assess  the  overall  attitude  toward  vocational  education,  the  percent  of  fav- 


orable responses  ranged  from  68  to  87  with  most  of  the  rep3.ies  above  the  80  per- 


cent level.  Not  only  are  the  firms  supportive  of  the  general  program  of  vocational 


education,  but  indicated  a preference,  81  percent,  for  hiring  high  school  graduates 


with  two  years  of  vocational  training  applicable  to  their  business  over  a student 


with  no  training,  A strong  positive  attitude  prevails  as  long  as  the  employer  is 


neither  directlj''  nor  personally  involved.  Recognizing  there  are  exceptions,  it  is 


noted  that  when  the  firms  were  asked  if  they  would  convert  their  interest  into 


action  such  as  serving  on  advisory  committees  and  helping  to  establish  and  operate 


pre-employment  training  programs,  the  enthusiasm  subsided  somewhat.  The  degree  of 


acceptance  dropped  to  the  43  to  55  percent  level, 

ir- 

The  firms  are  generally  supportive  of  vocational  education,  but  they  are  also 
willing  to  let  someone  else  do  the  work  necessary  to  initiate  and  maintain  such 


a program. 


.'Ummary 


Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  vrorkers  covered  in  the  sample  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  industries,  Women  comprise  nearly  25  percent  of  the  sampled  workers 
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and  create  a constant  need  for  their  services  by  leaving  the  work  force  in  large 

i 

-numbers  each  two-  and  five-year  period.  More  than  half  of  the  workers  are  between  \ 

I 

25  and  44  years  of  age.  Workers  under  25  years  make  up  8.4  percent  of  the  enployees  i 
and  largely  furnish  semiskilled  and  ^jnskilled  labor.  The  primary  areas  in  which 
the  schools  could  help  resolve  future  occupational  shortages  are  technical,  ! 

clerical  and  skilled  occupations.  Hiring  requirements  are  not  particularly  rigid.  i 
The  larger  firms  prefer  a high  school  education  while  the  smaller  companies  place  | 

I 

a premium  on  experience.  Columbia  County  enroloyers  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
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CHAPTER  V 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
There  are  five  high  schools  in  Columbia  County  serving  in  1964-65  a total  of 

* i ' ■ 

o hcl  1 

980  junioi^senior  students'^:  (1)  Clatskanie  Union  High  School  (154),  (2)  Rainier 

Union  High  School  (160),  (3)  Scappoose  Union  High  School  (224),  (4)  St.  Helens 
Senior  High  School  (350),  and  (5)  Vemonia  High  School  (92),  Data  relative  to  the 
vocational  or  occupational  education  programs  in  each  of  these  schools  were 
collected  and  analyzed  in  order  to  examine  the  collective  and  in  some  cases  the 
individual  status  of  existing  programs.  Interviews  were  held  with  school  super- 
intendents, principals,  counselors  and  librarians.  Teachers  of  vocational  edu- 
cation courses  and  all  students  in  grades  11  and  12  were  asked  to  respond  to 
questionnaires , 

# 

Philosophy  of  Education 

Accepting  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  as  a barometer  of  educational  values 
and  goals  embraced  by  the  community  and  school  personnel,  the  printed  philosophy 
of  each  high  school  or  district  was  reviewed  to  determine  the  school* s position 
in  regard  to  vocational  education.  References  to  vocational  education  w6re 
generally  brief,  submerged  within  the  total  presentation,  and  left  the  reader  with 
the  notion  that  education  for  employment  currently  represents  a minor  part  of  the 
central  purpose  of  the  schools  in  Columbia  County, 

Statements  pertinent  to  vocational  education  from  three  schools  were  extracted 
as  follows ; 

Opportunity  then  must  be  provided  through  the  school  program  so 
that  the  student  may  achieve  the  following  endsj  , , , Equip  himself 

^Data  obtained  from  individual  high  schools.  Figures  reflect  May  3,  1965, 
enrollment , 
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with  fundamental  skills  and  knowledge  x^hich  the  individual  may 
use  as  the  foundation  for  his  vocation.  (St.  Helens) 


...  we  must  see  that  society  has  traditionally  delegated  to 
the  American  public  school  . . . the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
mental  and  intellectual  development  of  the  individual.  We  would 
define  the  intellectual  development  as  mental  preparation  for 
vocational  utilization. 


A list  of  objectives  accompanying  the  above  paragraph  emphasized  preparation 
in  business  and  office  training. 


...  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  master  that 
form  of  business  training  which  concerns  every  member  of  an  organized 
society  and  to  encourage  proficiency  in  that  form  of  training  which 
prepares  individuals  for  employment. in  business  positions. 


...  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  develop  mental 
and  manual  skills  which  will  lead  to  gainful  employment.  (Scappoose) 


The  school  must  extend  its  program  to  include  courses  that  help 
boys  and  girls  to  solve  practical  problems , and  to  be  successful 
workers  in  many  fields,  (Vemonia) 


Clatskanie  High  School  has  developed  a philosophy  of  industrial  arts  as  it 
applies  to  the  general  school  philosophy,  but  no  statement  pertinent  to  vocational 
education.  Rainier  omitted  any  references  to  vocational  educ  tion  in  its  stated 


philosophy. 


Identification  of  Vocational  Edgcaticaa  Courses  and  Enrollment  Trends 


The  identification  of  high  school  courses  to  be  ccaisidered  as  vocational 
education  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  an  essential  yet  complex  and  difficu3.t 
task.  The  principal  of  each  school  was  asked  to  select,  according  to  the  defini- 


tion presented  earlier  in  this  report,  those  courses  which  were  considered  by 
personnel  in  his  school  to  be  vocational.  It  then  became  necessary  to  relate  the 
course  content  to  the  accepted  definition  in  order  to  properly  classify  the 
courses  under  study.  It  was  disappointing  to  note  that  none  of  the  schools  had 
available  a comprehensive  description  of  courses  they  considered  to  be  vocational. 
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Vernonia  High  School  has  prepared  topical  outlines  of  vocational  courses  offered 
in  that  school.  Three  schools  offered  a brief  paragraph  of  courses  from  a student 
handbook  --  the  type  distributed  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
but  no  complete  and  thorough  report  of  what  the  courses  contained  was  available. 
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For  those  courses  where  inclusion  was  questioned  by  both  the  school  principal 
and  the  writer,  the  teacher  of  the  course  was  consulted  and  texts  were  examined  in 
order  to  resolve  the  question.  Not  all  courses  endorsed  by  the  teacher  and  princi 


pal  involved  as  being  distinctly  vocational  in  nature  were  accepted  as  fully 


representative  of  the  accepted  definition  of  vocational  education.  The  difference 
in  acceptance  arose  from  conversations  with  selected  teachers  and  from  reading 
responses  to  questionnaire  items  relative  to  the  teacher* s interpretation  of  the 
content  and  purpose  of  that  course.  However,  those  courses  classified  by  school 


personnel  as  vocational  education  will  be  treated  as  such  in  this  report  and  are 


listed  below: 

Clatskanie 

Bookkeeping  - 

Electronics 

Shorthand 


Rainier 

Agriculture 
Bookkeeping 
Home  Economics 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


St.  Helens 

Agriculture 
Bookkeeping 
Home  Economics 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Related  Occupations 
Secretarial  Practice 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 


Scappoose 

Agriculture 
Bookkeeping 
Business  Machines 
Office  Practice 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 

Vemonia 

Bookkeeping 

Electronics 

Forestry 

Horticulture 

Metals  - Advanced  Shop 

Plant  and  Animal  Science 

Power  Mechanics 

Office  Practice 

Shorthand 

Technical  Drafting 
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Enrollment  trends*  Enrollment  trends  are  an  indication  of  the  importance 
students,  the  faculty  and  administration  place  on  elective  subjects.  Students  gen- 
erally view  vocational  courses  as  a practical  path  to  employment.  Teachers  of 
elective  classes,  in  this  case  vocational  offerings,  maintain  enrollment  through 
their  teaching  proficiency,  personality  and  enthusiasm  for  courses  they  teach. 
Administrators  contribute  to  enrollment  through  insistence  on  proper  counseling | 
a program  schedule  that  is  fair  to  all  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  encouraging  a 
general  attitude  in  a school  that  vocational  education  is  important  and  worthwhile. 
Vocational  enrollment  trends  for  Columbia  County  from  the  school  years  1960-61  are 
indicated  in  Figure  tV, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  schools  were  not  uniform  in  their  labeling  of 
courses  as  vocational.  One  school,  for  example,  would  include  home  economics  as 
being  vocational  in  its  structure  and  content  and  another  would  not.  Some  schools 
accepted  mechanical  drawing  as  preparation  for  employment  under  trade  and  industrial 

education  when  a similar  program  in  other  schools  would  be  categorized  as  industrial 
arts. 

One  high  school  had  no  records  available  for  enrollment  in  vocational  agri- 
culture for  the  3^®3rs  1960-61  and  1962-63,  business  and  office  education  for  1962 
through  1964,  and  no  data  for  home  economic  enrollees  during  the  total  five-year 
period.  Estimates  were  given  for  business  education.  Another  school  reclassified 
their  vocational  courses  for  the  1964-65  school  year  and  placed  former  agricultural 
titles  under  trade  and  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  above  limitations.  Figure  IV shows  that  student  enrollment  in 
vocational  education  throughout  the  County  is  increasing.  Business  and  office 
education,  enrolling  as  many  students  as  all  other  categories  combined,  reached  a 
plateau  in  excess  of  500  s-tudents  for  the  years  1963-64  and  1964-65  and  recorded  an 
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Number 


of 

Students 


Percent 
increase » 
1960-61 
to  1964-65 


Year 


48.9% 


33.9% 


323.5% 

9.5% 


Figure  IV.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY  HIGH 
SCHOOLS,  1960-1965. 
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increase  of  48.9  percent  from  1960-61  to  1964-65.  Vocational  agriculture  shows  an 
overall  improvement  or  increase  of  33.9  percent  during  the  years  cited.  A high 
followed  by  a low  and  two  years  of  gradually  increasing  enrollment  to  9.5  percent  i 

beyond  the  figure  five  years  previous  describes  enrollment  in  home  economics.  The 
sharp  increase  in  percent  enrolled  for  trade  and  industrial  classes  is  explained  in  ■ 

part  by  a change  in  course  content  and  a redesignation  of  some  classes  from 
agriculture  to  trade  and  industry  that  occurred  in  one  high  school  for  the  year 
1964-65.  j 

Recent  Changes  in  Vocational  Education  Courses 

The  number  of  vocational  courses  that  have  been  added  to^  modified  or  dropped  i 

■ 

from  the  curricula  in  the  past  five  years  will  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  recent  | 

changes  that  have  occurred  in  Columbia  County  programs  of  vocational  education.  j 

Recognizing  that  change,  or  its  absence,  is  the  result  of  many  forces  interacting  | 

within  and  about  the  school  environm.ent,  the  purpose  here  is  simply  to  detect  and 
record  the  program  changes  and  indicate  some  of  the  factors  giving  impetus  to  | 

I 

change.  A thorough  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  curricular  changes  is  beyond  the  i 

scope  of  this  report.  j 

Vemonia  High  is  the  only  school  to  report  an  addition  to  its  course  offerings 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1960  academic  year.  The  inclusion  of  povrer  mechanics 
stemmed  primarily  from  a general  awareness  by  the  faculty  and  administration  of  the 
need  for  such  a course.  Initial  interest  was  prompted  by  reading  from  professional 

literature.  j 

A firm  decision  has  been  made  by  Rainicx’  and  Vemonia  schoolmen  to  add 
courses  in  forestry  and  building  trades  technology,  respectively , for  the  1965-66 
school  year.  Subject  areas  for  future  consideration  in  other  schools  are  reported  j 
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to  be  automotive  mechanics  and  wildlife  management  (Rainier),  electronics 
(Scappoose),  and  vocational  home  economics  stressing  home  nursing  and  child  care 
(St.  Helens). 

Reductions  in  vocational  courses  have  occurred  in  two  districts  since  1960. 
Clatskanie  dropped  vocational  agriculture  in  1961  when  declining  student  enrollment 
failed  to  justify  its  existence  and  Rainier  was  forced  to  cancel  automotive  mechan- 
ics in  1963  when  a replacement  coxild  not  be  located  for  a departing  teacher.  None 
of  the  existing  courses  in  the  County  are  scheduled  for  elimination  in  1965-56. 

The  single  major  curricular  modification  reported  by  building  principals  was 
accomplished  when  Vemonia  attempted  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  their  program  by 
revamping  the  structure  and  content  of  vocational  agriculture  offerings.  This 
alteration  caused  some  of  the  modified  courses  to  be  more  closely  allied  with,  and 
the  classification  changed  to  trade  and  industrial  education. 

The  methods  to  determine  whether  courses  should  be  retained,  modified  in 
content,  added  or  dropped  were  the  same  for  all  districts  in  the  study  — informal 
teacher  and  principal  evaluation,  primarily  in  terms  of  student  interest  aid  enroll- 
ment. The  school  principals  frequently  mentioned  that  the  ability  to  recruit  and 
maintain  proficient  teachers  of  vocational  education,  quite  obviously  a function 
paramount  to  the  conduct  of  a quality  program,  has  been  a challenging  task. 

Qualified  and  experienced  vocational  education  teachers  are  in  short  supply. 

Principals*  Responses  to  Questionnaire 

I-Then  the  building  principals  were  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what  the  school 
could  do  to  better  equip  the  student  to  move  from  the  classroom  to  the  job,  the 
responses  covered  a wide  range  of  suggestions.  Some  of  the  remarks  have  been 
condensed  and  reproduced  as  follows: 
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Enlarge  subject  offerings,  particularly  trade  and  industrial 
courses,  and  consider  initiating  a program  of  distributive  education*^ 

Our  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  both  xfithin  and  outside  of  the 
County  is  limited.  We  don’t  know  if  we  are  giving  our  students  the 
kind  of  training  they  really  need.  This  situation  needs  to  be  corrected. 

We  need  more  resource  persons  to  talk  with  and  counsel  our 
students.  Field  trips  need  to  be  expanded  in  frequency  and 
magnitude  in  order  to  give  the  students  a general  picture  of  what 
work  places  are  like.  Work  experience  programs  are  still  a good 
way  to  transfer  the  student  to  the  job. 

Help  the  terminal  student,  particularly  those  vrith  a poor 
attitude.  They  won’t  do  any  better  on  the  job  than  they  have  been 
doing  in  school.  I don’t  know  how  to  accomplish  this. 

Make  the  students  aware  of  job  opportunities.  Create  more 
counseling  time.  Most  of  our  counseling  time  is  spent  on  the 
college-bound  student.  We  need  more  time  for  the  terminal  student. 

We  haven’t  explored  cooperative  training  programs  as  a v/ay  to 
help  students  prepare  for  work. 

Work  experience  programs.  Our  district  has  arranged  students  [boys] 
to  participate  in  construction  projects  on  school  property  during 
the  summer  months.  The  work  is  supervised  by  faculty  members  from  the 
vocational  education  department.  A few  students  are  also  placed  with 
industrial  firms  during  the  summer.  These  students  have  been  willing 
to  work  without  pay  in  order  to  gain  valuable  experiences  cind  learn 
what  the  job  is  all  about. 

There  is  an  expressed  need  among  the  administrators  for  additional  counseling 
efforts  to  help  the  non-college  student  understand  more  about  work  opportunities, 
to  view  places  of  work  in  operation  and  to  become  generally  acquainted  with  employ- 
ment situations  he  can  e?q)ect  to  confront  when  on  the  job.  Work  experience  pro- 
grams were  considered  by  three  principals,  one  of  whan  has  helped  to  create 
arrangements  in  his  district  whereby  students  work  without  pay.  Additional 
occupational  information  is  wanted  in  order  that  schools  can  evaluate  their  current 
programs  and  be  more  certain  the  training  received  by  students  is  representative  of 


the  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

School  principals  were  also  questioned  as  to  long-range  goals  and  objectives 
they  believe  their  school  should  consider  relative  to  vocational  education.  A 
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tripartite  theme  emerged  from  their  collective  responses.  The  goal  most  frequently 
mentioned  contained  suggestions  relative  to  establishing  an  effective  work  experi- 
ence program  that  would  allow  students  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  job  while 
still  in  high  school.  A second  idea  verbalized  by  the  administrators  was  a belief 
that  their  schools  as  presently  structured  and  financed  are  generally  unable  to 
provide  training  that  would  permit  the  student  to  move  directly  to  the  job.  Atten- 
tion should  therefore  be  given  to  either  strengthening  the  individual  school 
programs  through  additional  and  more  intensive  course  offerings  or  investigating 
the  sharing  of  students  and  programs  with  other  schools.  The  third  aim  is  to 
increase  the  general  importance  and  prestige  of  vocat^n^l  education  through 
increased  emphasis  in  counseling  and  otter  means  designed  to  upgrade  the  general 
a-^titude  toward  working  with  one*s  hands  as  well  as  one  s mind. 


Vocational  Counseling  Programs 


!«>«« 


Some  good  counselors  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
vocati^al  guidance ^ there  is  just  guidyce  - for  life.  Others 
say  that  an  guidance  is  vocational  guI3ance  because  education 
contributes  to  success  and  happiness  in  a vocation  .... 

Guidance  may  be  conceived  as  those  procedures  that  reveal 
vocational  aptitudes,  to  those  techniques  that  lead  pupils  to 
choose  schools  and  vocations  in  which  they  will  develop  their  highest 
potentialities  and  to  those  personalities  (administrators,  teachers, 
and  counselors)  who  will  inspire  these  youngsters  to  formulate  hi|h 
ideals  and  enable  them  to  embody  those  ideals  in  their  own  lives. 

The  counseling  program  in  each  of  the  county  high  schools  is  directed  by  a 

one-half  or  part-time  counselor,  or  counselors,  who  also  serve  as  classroom 

teachers  or  librarians.  All  counselors  selected  by  the  principal  as  respondents 

for  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  study,  J?ongly  indicated  that  the  counseling 

personnel  had  insufficient  time  in  the'  school  day  to  perform  pro^^^  necessar 

professional  duties  of  advisors  and  counselors.  Many  of  the  activities  cited  in 


j,  Keller,  "Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance,”  Vocational ^ Educa 
tion.  Sixty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  I.  (Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965),  p.  141. 
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Table  41  (Page  94)  which  the  schools  fail  to  perform  ire,  according  to  the  school 
counselor,  a result  of  insufficient  time  available  for  vocational  counseling. 

Assistance  to  students  in  securing  employment  is  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  vacation  and  part-time  jobs.  There  are  no  formal  placement  services 
available  to  3routh  in  any  of  the  schools  studied.  The  standard  pattern  for  moving 
the  student  from  the  classroom  to  the  job  is  generally  irregular  and  inefficient. 
Employers  needing  workers  will  occasionally  inform  the  local  high  school  and  ask 
them  to  recommend  or  send  a student  for  an  interview.  There  are  no  routine 
channels  or  procedures;  it  is  rather  an  informal  arrangement  in  which  the  partic- 
ipants are  personally  acquainted.  Ordinarily  the  nature  of  this  employment  again 
calls  for  part-time  help  in  retail  stores  and  restaurants  or  some  unskilled  main- 
tenance work  of  short  duration.  Three  counselors  expressed  opinions  that  knowledge 
of  permanent  employment  opportunities  available  to  high  school  graduates  in  the 
nearby  lumber  and  paper  mills  is  not  routed  through  the  schools,  but  made  available 
to  selected  students  through  relatives  or  acquaintances  curren'*’ly  working  at  the 
firms.  Extensive  questioning  further  revealed  that  the  student  who  withdraws  from 
school  without  graduating  is  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage  since  no  effort  what- 
ever is  made  to  place  this  person  in  an  occupation  commensurate  with  his  interests 
and  abilities. 

When  asked  what  percent  of  the  graduating  students  needing  employment  each 
year  are  aided  by  the  school  in  locating  a job,  four  schools  replied  between  1 and 
4 percent,  St,  Helens  reported  from  20  to  25  percent  of  their  students  receive 
help  from  the  school,  Vemonia  High  has  prepared  a ’’Vocational  Handbook”  for 
distribution  to  students  and  provides  some  genei»al  help  in  applying  for  employment 
by  giving  to  students  a set  of  instructions  relative  to  personal  appearance  and 
how  to  write  letters  of  application.  The  counselors  reported  that  most  assistance 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF  SELECTED  COUNSELING  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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is  granted  to  girls  possessing  some  secretarial  and/or  business  office  skills. 

Girls  without  these  skills  and  most  boys  are  generally  unprepared  to  command  any- 
thing other  than  unskilled  labor.  There  also  seemed  to  be  a universal  agreement 
among  the  school  personnel  that  information  was  lacking  concerning  vocational  needs, 
desires  and  abilities  of  their  students.  Some  attempts  are  being  made  however,  to 
provide  this  information. 


Testing  Programs 

Numerous  methods  are  utilized  to  assist  the  student  in  uncovering  his  inter- 
ests, attitudes  and  aptitudes  and  to  stimulate  his  thinking  in  terms  of  vocational 
selection.  Among  frequently  used  devices  are  paper-pencil  tests  administered  by 
school  or  other  qualified  personnel.  Table  42  lists  the  tests  that  are  admin- 
istered, the  year  and  group  to  which  they  are  given. 

Table  42 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  APTITUDE,  INTEREST  AI^D  ABILITY  TESTS, 

BY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Test 


School 

GATE 

Grade  No. 

Kuder 
Grade  No. 

Strong 
Grade  No. 

DAT 

Grade  No. 

Air  Force 
Grade  No. 

Clatskanie 

12 

All 

Rainier 

12 

All 

11  All 

Scappoose 

12 

All 

All 

volunteers 

10  All 

St.  Helens 

12 

All 

12  All 

12  Boys 

Vemonia 

12 

All 

All 

volunteers 


Legend; 


General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
Kuder  Preference  Record 
Strong  Vocational  Interest 
Differential  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
Airman  Qualification  Test 
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The  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  is  always  administered  by  a representative 
from  the  Oregon  State  Employment  Service  or  in  the  case  of  Rainier  High  from  the 
I Washington  State  Employment  Service.  Students  are  informed  of  their  scores  and  an 

^ interpretation  of  test  results  is  provided  by  the  Employment  Service. 

1 In  all  cases  the  school  counselors  review  scores  and  discuss  results  with 

I students  individually  or  in  small  groups.  Parents  ordinarily  do  not  participate 

. 1. 

j in  the  analysis  of  these  results. 
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Techniques  for  Presenting  Vocational  Materials  and  Information 

Table  43  indicates  some  of  the  techniques  used  to  present  vocational  materials 
and  information  to  students.  Answers  were  solicited  by  open-ended  questions  rather 
than  a check  list  of  all  possible  techniques. 

Armed  forces  visitations  at  each  school  occur  at  least  once  a year  and  in 
some  instances  3 to  4 times  annually*  The  teaching  units  requiring  one  to  two 
weeks  usually  take  place  in  the  modern  problems  course  in  the  senior  year,  but  are 
occasionally  found  in  other  social  studies  and  English  classes  in  grades  11  or  12. 


" — Table  43 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  TECHNIQUES  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Armed 

Oregon 

Field  trips  to 

School 

Forces 

Teach. 

Career  Employment 

bus.  and  Indus. 

Visitation 

Unit 

Day  Counselor 

firms 

Clatskanie 

X 

X 

X 

X (irregular) 

Rainier 

X 

X 

X X 

Scappoose 

X 

X 

X 

St.  Helens 
Vemonia 

X 

X 

X 

“X 

X 

XCaltewate  ~X  * 

years) 

X ( irregular) 

X~(aitema,te~ 

years) 

% 
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Since  the  unit  is  taught  by  academic  teachers  whose  professional  preparation  and 
interests  are  in  other  areas  y the  question  arises  as  to  whether  vocational  infor- 
mation is  properly  treated.  Most  of  the  schools  have  abandoned  a ’’career  day” 
activity  because  of  some  evidence  of  insufficient  student  response,  but  more 
specifically  due  to  inadequate  time  on  the  part  of  counselors  to  efficiently  pre- 
pare and  conduct  such  an  activity.  The  field  trips,  which  are  ordinarily  planned 
and  executed  by  individual  teachers,  are  coordinated  with  a single  course  in  the 
student’s  curriculum,  e.g.,  office  practice,  and  stimulate  a high  degree  of  student 
interest.  Individual  teacher  initiative  and  ambition  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  few  trips  that  occur  in  three  high  schools. 

Follox7-up  Studies 

Follow-up  studies  of  former  high  school  graduates  and  non-graduates  enable 
teachers  and  administrators  to  evaluate  the  school’s  contribution  to  the  vocational 
success  of  students,  to  remain  respon;:.ive  to  needed  curricular  changes,  and  to 
serve  the  current  student  population  based  upon  information  gained  from  their 
predecessors. 

Ideally  the  school  requests  and  receives  periodic  reports  from 
all  its  graduates,  who  have  been  so  strongly  indoctrinated  with  the 
importance  of  submitting  this  information  that  they  rarely  forget  to 
do  so.  A staff  of  coordinators  visits  employers  to  acquire  general 
information  useful  not  only  in  counseling  the  young  people  but  also 
in  enriching  the  fund  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  counselors.... 

With  pertinent  and  meaningful  data,  longitudinal  studies  of  this 
type  carefully  focused  upon  the  conbihation  of  type  of  pupils,  kind 
of  curriculum  and  character  of  job,  could  do  much  for  the  validation 
of  present  counseling  practices  or  for  their  inprovement . 

Vemonia  High  School  has  conducted  a follow-up  study  of  students  who  graduated 
between  1955  and  1964.  The  remaining  schools  expressed  an  interest  in  and  need  for 
such  a study,  but  no  studies  have  been  completed  to  date. 

franklin  J.  Keller,  ’’Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance,”  pp.  153-54. 
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Summary 

Overall,  it  can  be  said  that  the  vocational  counseling  programs  in  the  five 
high  schools  are  relatively  dormant.  Sufficient  time  has  not  been  made  available 
to  fully  explore  student  interests  and  abilities  and  to  place  them  in  positions  of 


employment.  The  schools  are  unax;are  of  local  employment  opportunities  other  than 
part-time  or  vacation  jobs.  Virtually  all  of  the  occupational  literature  available 
to  counselors  adequately  describes  regional  and  national  employment  situations , 
but  little  is  known  of  current  and  potential  training  and  occupational  needs  other 
-than  short-term  part-time  help  within  the  County  and  in  adjacent  areas. 

In  a limited  way  the  schools,  with  the  aid  of  the  State  Employment  Service, 
uncover  some  indications  of  student  interests  and  aptitudes , hov/ever  little  is 
done  with  the  test  data  other  than  supplying  students  with  scores  and  interpre- 
tations of  test  results.  Limited  follow-up  occurs  to  guide  students  in  acquiring 
the  employment  skills  commensurate  with  goals  and  competencies  and  in  moving  into 
an  acceptable  occupation  or  cluster  of  occupations.  With  the  e ception  of  one  hi^ 
school,  no  information  is  currently  available  to  counselors  that  describes  the 
progress  and  success  of  former  graduates.  There  is  no  way  to  measure  the  school’s 
contribution  to  the  student’s  vocational  preparation. 

School  Libraries  And  Vbcational  Education 

School  libraries  serve  as  repositories  of  knowledge  and  perform  an  integral 
role  in  the  learning  experience  of  high  school  youth.  Libraries  also  serve  as 
points  for  the  dissemination  of  information.  Because  of  this  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able  to  consider  ways  the  high  school  libra-ries  contribute  to  programs  of  vocational 
education. 

Each  librarian  participated  in  a structured  interview  that  attempted  to  reveal 
the  content  and  nature  of  library  materials  that  pertain  to  vocational  education. 
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the  means  by  which  students  are  informed  of  new  and  current  librarjr  materials,  and 
the  loan  policy  of  the  libraries. 

Table  44  gives  the  portion  of  total  volumes,  and  periodicals  that  are  clas- 
sified under  vocational  and/or  technical  titles  in  each  high  school. 

St.  Helens  High  School,  the  largest  school  in  the  County  and  claiming  the 
largest  portion  of  its  faculty  classified  as  vocational  teachers,  has  0.6  percent 
of  its  library  volumes  devoted  to  vocational- technical  subjects.  Vernonia  High 
School,  the  smallest  of  the  five  schools, has  the  most  extensive  vocational-technical 
library  with  340  books  or  8.9  percent  of  its  total  library  volumes.  Librarians  in 
three  of  the  schools  reported  that  some  vocational  teachers  maintained  small  col- 
lections in  their  rooms  or  laboratories  for  personal  and  student  use.  The  numbers 
maintained  by  individual  teachers  were  not  determined  and  are  not  included  in 
Table  44. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  vocational- technical  periodicals  are  more  varied  than 
that  of  hard-cover  volumes.  Periodicals  are  particularly  valual  le  in  that  they 
arouse  student  attention  and  encourage  use  through  attractive  and  colorful  covers, 
illustrations,  and  most  importantly  succinct  and  timely  treatments  of  interesting 
subjects.  Periodicals  also  frequently  avoid  the  onerous  and  pedantic  image  of 
many  hard-cover  publications. 

A larger  percent  of  total  periodicals  is  devoted  to  vocational-technical  titles 
than  is  the  case  with  hard-cover  publications.  The  range  is  from  7.2  percent  at 
St.  Helens  to  20.0  percent  at  Vernonia.  Vernonia  High  School  with  65  periodicals 
subscribes  to  twice  as  many  journals  as  the  lowest  school.  Rainier,  with  38, 

Once  again  the  librarians  suggested  that  while  their  records  of  school  sub- 
scriptions are  complete,  some  vocational  teachers  may  have  additional  titles  in 
their  personal  possession  that  are  not  recorded  in  Table  44.  Since  there  is 
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presented  here  no  precise  definition  of  a vocational-technical  type  journal  and 
since  the  identification  was  made  in  a somewhat  arbitrarjr  fashion,  the  inclusion  or 
exclusion  of  some  periodicals  in  the  above  table  may  be  challenged.  The  content  of 
all  periodicals  is  nevertheless  closely  related  to  vocational  subjects. 

Pamphlets  and  other  abbreviated  reports  and  descriptions  can  be  an  informative 
and  valuable  source  of  vocational  information.  They  can  simultaneously  be  selec- 
tive in  their  content,  revealing  in  their  explanation  and  current  in  their  date  of 
publication.  Each  high  school  library  maintains  a "pamphlet  file"  for  student 
use.  Contained  in  the  files  are  numerous  selecticns,  and  some  hard-cover  books, 
describing  in  detail  major  industrial  groups  and  individual  occupations. 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  "Career"  (Largo,  Florida),  "Occupational  Information 
Monographs,"  "Careers"  (Institute  for  Research),  "Chronicle  Occupation  Briefs," 
and  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  are  prototypes  of  some  library  materials 

found  in  the  county  high  schools. 

It  should  be  stated, however,  that  a simple  enumeration  of  the  printed  matter 
available  to  students  is  an  inadequate  measure  of  their  contribution  to  programs 
of  vocational  education.  Attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  appropriateness  of 
content  and  the  use  by  the  student.  A cursory  examination  revealed  that  the 
majority  of  the  vocational  books  in  each  library  were  seriously  outdated.  A ran- 
dom selection  of  25  to  30  books  in  each  high  school  uncovered  15  to  20  publication 
dates  prior  to  1955.  Social  and  technological  changes  in  a dynamic  society  require 
timely  and  pertinent  coverage  unavailable  in  books  printed  a decade  ago.  Dated 
library  check-out  cards,  in  the  inside  ccver  of  the  books  examined,  revealed  they 

"are^seldom  dHea<ed~  out^for  individu^ 

on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently  read  by  the  students.  The  pamphlet  files  are 
barren  of  student  use.  Collectively,  the  librarians  stated  the  students  were 
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elthsr  unswcure  of  *th6  filos  or  un xn tors s tod  in  their  content.  Another  possibility 
is  the  students*  lack  of  familiarity  in  the  method  of  using  library  materials  of 

this  nature. 

Professional  vocational  libraries  enable  faculty  members  and  administrators 
to  build  upon  a general  knowledge  of  vocational  education  and  to  become  cognizant 
of  trends  and  developments  in  other  school  systems.  Professional  libraries  also 
make  known  instructional  aids  and  equipment  that  are  available.  Three  of  the 
■o.rhr>r>1  s , Scappoose^  St.  Helens  cmd  Vernonia,  maintain  modest  professional  libraries. 

The  expansion  and  selection  of  library  materials  is  influenced  by  budget 
limitations  and  teacher  interest  and  activity.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  discuss 
library  budgets ^ but  the  high  school  librarians  were  unanimous  in  their  comment 
"that  requests  by  the  teacher  for  the  purchase  of  vocational" technical  publications 
of  any  description  were  meager.  In  the  general  absence  of  purchase  or  subscription 
orders  from  teachers,  the  selection  is  left  to  the  librarian.  Requests  by  students 

for  selected  public'^tions  are  infrequent. 

There  are  no  regular  procedures  to  make  students  aware  of  existing  or  new 
vocational  materials.  Bulletin  boaxHl  displays,  notification  through  a sjpecixic 
teacher,  or  personal  knowledge  of  student  interests  by  the  librarian  are  the  usual 
means  of  communication  regarding  library  materials.  To  date  there  has  been  little 
need  for  a system  or  method  of  announcement  of  vocational  publications  due  to  the 
absence  of  appropriate  materials. 

All  libraries  provide  open  book  shelves  for  students.  Rainier,  Scappoose,  and 
a ^ Is  b~of f cp  erP  sli^  for  ” p"er  jrodica'ls^.  st*  'helens'  provides-  open  -she  Ives- 

for  some  students  - for  the  most  part  the  previous  year’s  graduates  who  are 
attending  Portland  colleges.  Books  may  be  checked  out  from  all  libraries  for  the 
customary  14  days.  Only  Vernonia  High  School  permits  students  to  check  out 
periodicals. 
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Table  45 


MAINTENANCE  Al'ID  CONTENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  LIBRARIES,  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL 


SctiQoig 


Vemonia 


Professional 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

references 

Collection  of 
courses  of  study 
from  other 
school  systems 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Samples  of  available 
student  text  materials 
in  vocational  areas 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Catalogs  of 
instructional  aids, 
supplies,  materials 
for  vocational 
education  courses 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Perspectives  of  Superintendents 


The  superintendent  of  schools  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
board  of  education  and  is  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  educational  program* 

It  is  his  responsibility  to  provide  the  leadership  in  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  classroom  instruction.  A superintendent  is  expected  to  possess  the  experience, 
wisdom  and  foresight  commensurate  with  his  position  as  a community  leader.  Obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  of  superintendents  include  a sensitivity  to  public 
opinion  and  the  ability  to  convert  rational  public  requests  for  education  into 
school  programs.  More  significant  is  the  as*5UTnption  that  the  superintendent  func- 
tions as  the  catalyst,  the  change  agent,  in  the  educational  structure  to  effect 
new  directions  in  thought  and  action. 
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The  superintendents  of  the  Columbia  Intermediate  Education  District,  the 
three  union  high  school  districts  and  the  two  unified  school  districts  participated 


in  a structured  interview  and  each  answered  three  comprehensive  questions*  The 
questions  were:  "^'^hat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  major  needs  of  the  present  voca- 
tional education  program  in  your  district?”,  ”What  recommendations  would  you  make 
to  better  equip  the  student  to  move  from  the  classroom  to  the  job?”,  and  ”VJliat 
long-range  goals  or  plans  do  you  have  regarding  the  direction  you  think  your  school 
district  should  follow  i.n  vocational  education?”  Their  responses,  some  of  which 
are  paraphrased,  are  recorded  belovi?  in  random  order. 

In  response  to  the  query  regarding  the  major  needs  of  the  present  program  the 
superintendents  reported: 

Adequate  staff  and  facilities  to  carry  out  a good  program  in 
trade  and  industrial  or  distributive  education.  We  are  somewhat 
stronger  in  vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  hone  economics ; 
however,  our  locality  is  not  strongly  agricultural. 

We  need  to  improve  and  broaden  our  commercial  education  pro- 
gram, at  least  the  *top  end,*  Our  pi^sent  program  is  good.  We 
* eed  to  extend  vocational  agriculture  to  something  be^/ond  just 
plowing— we  should  be  stressing  kindred  agricultural  occupations. 

Some  new  courses  should  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  e,g, , 
electronics.  Home  economics  should  be  more  vocational  in  nature. 

One  goal  we  should  endorse  is  to  create  and  develop  an 
interest  in  vocational  education  as  well  as  basic  learning  in 
general  areas,  I don*t  believe  specialization  should  come  from 
us;  it  cannot  under  our  present  program. 

Community  understanding  of  our  vocational  needs  is  a major 
deficiency  in  our  present  program.  The  public  is  generally 
unaware  of  occupational  needs  and  what  the  schools  can  do  about 
them. 

We  have  underestimated  our  students.  They  are  interested 
and  hungry  for  vocational  education. 

The  ability  to  attack  problems  by  a * scientific  method,* 

The  correct  approach  to  solving  problems  calls  for  accurate  and 
reliable  information.  We  need  to  possess  these  kinds  of  infor- 
mation and  abilities  to  correct  our  needs  in  vocational  education. 
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It  is  imperative  that  we  be  practical  in  our  approach.  We 
should  broaden  our  program  beyond  agriculture  and  home  economics 
into  the  technological  aspect  of  the  problem. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  a need  for  additional  personnel  and 
facilities.  We  also  need  to  consider  expanding  our  offerings  to 
include  auto  mechanics  and  perhaps  commercial  art. 

There  is  a general  assumption  that  present  vocational  education  programs  are 
inadequate  in  terms  of  curricular  offerings.  Concomitant  to  this  problem  is  a 
need  for  additional  personnel  and  facilities  for  instruction.  None  of  the  super- 
intendents suggested  a reduction  or  elimination  of  present  programs.  Methods  of 
attacking  vocational  education  problems  and  public  involvement  in  resolving  needs 
were  brought  forth. 

Recommendations  from  the  superintendents  to  better  equip  the  student  to  move 
from  the  classroom  to  the  job  included; 


We  need  to  somehow  provide  students  with  realistic  experiences 
of  what  jobs  are  like.  The  realities  of  the  job  must  be  learned  before 
the  students  are  thrust  completely  into  the  working  world. 

Vocational  guidance  is  of  major  importance.  The  student  must 
b«-  instructed  how  and  where  to  apply  for  work.  He  needs  to  know 
what  work  is  available.  He  must  be  fully  aware  of  his  own  capabilities 
and  limitations. 

Appropriate  training  is  obviously  essential.  Tne  student 
must  have  experience  with  up-to-date  equipment  in  modern  efficient 
facilities.  The  curricula  must  reflect  employment  needs, 

A program  of  on-the-job  training  would  be  most  helpful,  I 
would  think  that  a part-time  experience  with  an  employer  or 
employers  might  be  a good  means  of  accomplishing  the  transition  from 
classroom  to  job. 

Job  experience  while  in  school  - part-time  work.  One 
possibility  would  be  to  grant  students  ’released  time ’to  work 
one-half  day.  For  example,  if  a student  had  enough  credits  to 
graduate  while  v^orking  one-half  day  as  a «^enior,  the  school  would 
simply  release  him,  morning  or  afternoon,  for  that  purpose.  This 
would  assume  close  cooperation  between  the  employer  and  school 
personnel. 
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Enlarge  the  subject  offerings.  Initiate  instruction  in 
distributive  and  trade  and  industrial  education.  Without  proper 
training  in  school  the  transfer  from  schools  to  job  is  extremely 
difficult.  One  problem  facing  students  in  our  school  is  the 
extremely  limited  employment  opportunities  in  our  own  community. 

We  need  to  develop  contacts  with  employers  in  other  areas,  ma^^be 
outside  the  County, 

Inprove  and  expand  training  facilities  and  equipment.  Add 
more  depth  to  our  instruction.  The  students  need  a place  to  obtain 
additional  training  beyond  high  school.  Work  experience  programs 
while  in  high  school  would  ease  the  transition  from  the  classroom 
to  the  job.  We  should  provide  training  for  and  encourage  more  girls 
to  participate  in  vocational  education. 

All  superintendents  are  aware  that  some  directive  action  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  an  effective  transition  from  the  school  bell  to  the  time  clock. 
Arranging  the  prominent  recommendations  in  chronological  order,  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  provision  for  meaningful  vocational  training,  the  acquisition  by  students 
of  part-time  job  experience  while  still  in  high  school  and  guidance  personnel  to 
coordinate  personal  and  personnel  facets  of  the  transfer.  Consideration  for  work 
experience  programs  was  expressed  by  five  of  the  six  respondents, 

T.  e third  question  calling  for  long-range  goals  that  are  being  considered  by 
the  superintendent  elicited  some  common  areas  of  interest. 

First  of  all  a conplete  overhaul  of  our  entire  program  - 
strengthen  some  existing  programs  and  add  others  to  the  curriculum. 

We  should  consider  the  initiation  of  some  general  or  pre-vocatioial 
programs  in  the  high  school  that  would  prepare  our  students  for 
advanced  training  in  post  high  school  institutions. 

One  of  the  most  logical  goals  would  be  a coordf.nated  program 
between  and  among  the  high  schools  whereby  an  exchange  type  program 
may  take  place.  Courses  in  forestry,  for  example,  would  be  offered 
at  one  high  school  for  a concentrated  six  weeks  period.  Students 
from  other  schools  would  be  invited  to  participate.  Another  school 
properly  equipped  with  the  necessary  staff  and  facilities  would  offer 
a program  of  automotive  mechanics  for  higi*  school  youth  throughout 
the  County. 

Another  possibility  would  be  the  construction  of  a training 
institution  for  all  high  school  and  post  high  personnel  that  would 
offer  a comprehensive  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 
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Our  vocational  agriculture  progra^i  will  be  more  strongly  geared 
to  forestry  and  shop  practices*  both  wood  and  metal,  We  would  hope  to 
strengthen  our  commercial  and  business  areas,  in  order  that  we  may 
develop  a vocational  program  for  interested  students. 

Our  district  has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  - we  need 
financial  help  from  here.  Once  again  we  need  to  improve  and  enlarge 
our  district  equipment  and  facilities.  Our  students  need  to  work 
with  up-to-date  devices  and  instruments.  The  kind  they  will  be 
asked  to  handle  when  they  go  to  work. 

We  should  consider  a training  program  that  goes  beyond  a 
single  school  district  - a cooperative  effort  involving  other 
high  schools  in  the  Coimty, 

I don’t  see  how  one  school  district  can  support  the  extensive 
capital  outlay  that  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  kind  of 
vocational- technical  program  this  [geographical]  area  will  need  to 
consider  if  the  industrial  potential  of  the  County  materializes. 

Long-range  plans  should  certainly  include  some  consideration  of  a 
cooperative  effort  involving  all  districts  with  high  school  age 
students. 

Basically,  we  should  provide  a pre -vocational  training  program 
with  some  areas  of  specialization.  Vocational  home  economics  would 
be  an  example  of  the  specialized  courses  we  could  offer  at  the  high 
school  level.  Unless  our  population  grows  very  fast  in  the  next  few 
years,  I don’t  foresee  our  district,  by  itself,  being  able  to  do  much 
more  than  it  is  now  doing  in  the  area  of  vocational  education, 

A theme  prominent  in  most  of  the  remarks  is  the  need  for  the  districts  to 
undertake  a more  comprehensive  program  than  they  are  presently  offering  in  voca- 
tional education.  Some  attention  is  awarded  the  pre- vocational  role  of  the  high 
school  with  vocational  and  technical  training  occurring  in  post- high  school 


institutions.  Cooperative  efforts  involving  all  districts  in  the  County  are 


i 


central  to  four  of  the  six  responses. 


Teachers  of  Vocational  Education 


Nineteen  of  the  twenty  teachers  (95  percent)  designated  by  the  building 
principals  as  classroom  instructors  of  vocational  education  responded  to  a question 
naire  supplying  data  about  themselves,  their  students  and  their  courses. 
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Personnel  Data 

There  exists  a fairly  even  distribution  of  "young”  and  "old"  teachers. 

Eleven  have  been  teaching  10  or  fewer  years  and  8 have  taught  for  11  or  more  years. 
Teaching  of  vocational  subjects  parallels  closely  the  overall  instructional  expe- 
rience. Sixteen  members  of  the  group  (84  percent)  have  extended  their  academic 
experience  beyond  a four-year  college  degree.  Nine  of  the  16  have  earned  masters* 
degrees  or  completed  work  beyond  the  master* s degree,  (Table  46) 

In-service  education  includes  all  activities  engaged  in  by  professional  per- 
sonnel during  their  service  designed  to  contribute  to  improvement  on  the  job.  In- 
service  education  customarily  takes  the  form  of  workshops  directed  to  specific 
problems,  college  courses,  travel  and  other  means  to  enhance  teacher  proficiency. 
More  than  half,  10,  of  the  county  vocational  teachers  have  received  in-service 
education  within  one  year,  two  teachers  within  two  years,  one  within  four  years 
and  four  have  not  received  in-service  education  for  5 or  more  years,  1\>ro  teachers 
in  the  group  have  never  experienced  in-service  education. 

Table  46 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AxND  ACADEMIC  PPOSPARATION  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS  IN 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  1964-65 


N=19 

Years 

Total  teaching 
experience 

Percent 

Total  vocational  educational 
teaching  experience 

Percent 

Less  than 

1 2 

10.5 

4 

21.1 

1-5 

4 

21.1 

5 

26.3 

6-10 

5 

26.3 

4 

21.1 

11-15 

5 

26.3 

4 

21,1 

16-20 

1 

5.3 

0 

.0 

21  or  more 


2 


10.5 


2 


10.5 
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of- classroom  experiences  provide  an  element  of  learning  for  vocational 


teachers  than  can  be  obtained  solely  in  that  environment.  Practical  and  meaningful 
knowledge  about  the  everyday  world  of  work  can  be  brought  to  focus  by  an  alert  and 
perceptive  teacher  on  the  problems  facing  students  of  vocational  education. 

Teachers  of  vocational  education  in  Columbia  County  have  acquired  the 
out-of-classroom  work  experiences  listed  below  in  Table  47. 

Three  teachers  have  been  members  of  labor  unions.  One  has  held  membership  in 
the  Laborers  and  Operating  Engineers,  the  Teamsters,  and  the  Electrical  Workers 
Unions.  Another  was  affiliated  with  the  union  for  hod  carriers  and  cement 
finishers,  and  a third  belonged  to  the  Retail  Employees  Union. 


Data  Relative  to  Students 


In  order  for  education  to  be  truly  vocational  it  must  be  considered  as 
preparation  for  emplojnnent  by  the  administration,  the  teachers  and  the  students. 
The  teachers  were  asked  to  list  the  c'^urses  they  considered  to  be  vocational  and 
whether  they  believed  the  students  considered  tlie  courses  to  be  preparation  for 
employment . 


Table  47 

OUT-OF-CLASSROOM  WORK  EXPERIENCES  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  COLUMBIA 

COUNTY 

Number  of 

Nature  of  Work  Experience  Teachers 

• 

Number  of 
Years 

Agriculture 

5 

2. 

5,  6,  7,  7 

Commercial 

6 

6 months. 

2,  4,  4,  4,  6 

Industry 

8 

1, 

2,  2,  3,  5,  6,  6,  9 

Retail  Trade 

4 

1, 

1,  7^0 

i 
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li 


iw 


no. 
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The  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  believe  .generally  that  two  out  of 
three  of  their  students  considered  the  courses  to  be  vocational.  The  interpreta- 
tions for  individual  classes  ranged  from  a 100  percent  belief  that  the  courses 
were  vocational  to  a 95  percent  indication  the  students  did  not  accept  them  as 
vocational.  Teachers  of  business  and  office  courses  also  report  they  believe  two 
out  of  three  of  their  group  have  enrolled  for  vocational  purposes.  Here  the 
range  is  from  100  percent  ”yes”  to  75  percent  ”no.”  In  home  economics > having 
numerically  the  smallest  enrollment , the  teachers  also  believethat  two  out  of  three 
of  their  students  are  taking  the  courses  with  vocational  pursuits  in  mind.  The 
range  is  from  100  percent  ”yes”  to  100  percent  ”no.”  Trade  and  industrial  teachers 
suggest  that  approximately  five  to  six  out  of  ten  of  their  group  acknowledge  the 
courses  to  be  vocational  in  nature.  The  range  is  from  100  percent  ”y^s*’  to  90 
percent  ”no." 

Vocational  education  students  in  Columbia  County  were  ranked  by  their  teachers 
in  terms  of  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  in  reading^  writing  and  mathematics.  In 
all  categories  the  bulk  of  the  students  were  judged  to  be  slightly  below  the  middle 
range  of  ability > suggesting  that  the  more  academically  efficient  students  are  in 
other  prograas,  and  that  students  representing  either  extreme  of  academic  ability 
are  neither  attracted  to  nor  counseled  into  vocational  education. 


Table  48 

TEACHER  OPINION  OF  BASIC  SKILLS  MASTERY  BY 
VOCATIWAL  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 


Mastery  of  Skill 'Reading  Writing 

Excellent  0 ^ 
Good  6 3 
Fair  11  13 
Poor  2 3 


Mathematics 


0 

5 

12 

2 
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j Fourteen  of  the  nineteen  teachers  responded  to  the  question:  ^’How  many  of 

those  [students]  completing  the  most  advanced  course  , , , would  you  recommend  to 
an  employer?”  The  collective  teachers  of  agriculture  listed  39  of  59,  or  65  per- 
' cent;  business  and  office  reported  82  of  151,  or  54  percent;  trade  and  industrial 

suggested  39  of  81,  or  48  percent;  while  home  economics  indicated  18  of  49,  or  36 
\ percent.  Combining  all  areas  results  in  a total  of  178  of  340,  or  52  percent,  of 

the  vocational  students  who  would  receive  a recommendation  from  their  teacher  for 
employment. 

Data  Relative  to  Program 

Modifications  of  existing  programs  beti^een  1960  and  the  present  reported  by 
the  vocational  education  teachers  are  more  detailed  and  extensive  than  those  sug- 
gested by  principals  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report.  The  teachers  were 
given  a check  list  to  mark  the  ways  courses  may  undergo  revision,  T>ie  revision 

I most  frequently  marked  was  related  to  changes  in  course  outlines  or  guides,  fol- 

lowed by  increased  requirements  in  manipulative  skills , amount  of  shop  or  labora- 
tory time  and  individual  instruction.  Type  of  shop  or  laboratory  equipment  also 
experienced  change. 

All  of  the  changes  recorded  in  Table  49  were  made  in  either  agriculture  or 

!rt 

I business  and  office  courses,  and  every  change  except  one  indicated  an  increase  in 

I time  and  skills  or  change  in  methods  or  equipment.  The  total  of  22  changes  must 

I 

I be  kept  in  proper  perspective.  One  instructor  could,  for  example,  have  accounted 

I for  eight  or  nine  of  the  revisions  in  two  separate  vocational  courses.  If  all 

I teachers  had  been  able  to  report  nine  changes,  the  total  would  have  been  153 

J revisions, 

I The  factors  believed  by  teachers  to  have  caused  or  influenced  the  revisions 

> 

i'  are  reported  in  Table  50,  Nearly  half  of  the  responses  were  recorded  as  emanating 
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Table  49 

TEACHER  INDICATION  OF  MAJOR  REVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 
BY  SUBJECT  MATTER  FIELD  FROM  1960  TO  1965 


Change 

Agri- 

culture 

Business 
and  Office 

Home 

Economics 

Trade 

and 

Industrials 

Sub- 

Total 

Manipulative  skill 
requirements  increased 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Related  theory 
requirements  increased 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Related  theory 
requirements  decreased 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Amount  of  shop  or 
laboratory  time  increased 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Approved  revision  of 
course  outline 

1 

4 

0 

0 

5 

Use  of  reading  materials 
significantly  increased 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Use  of  group  instruction 
increased 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Use  of  individual 
instruction  increased 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Change  in  type  of  shop  or 
laboratory  equipment  used 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Sub-total 

7 

15 

0 

0 

Total 

22 

FACTORS 

Table  50 

BELIEVED  BY  TEACHERS  TO  HAVE  CAUSED  OR 
EDUCATION,  COLUMBIA  COUNTY  HIGH 

INFLUENCED  REVISIONS  IN  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS,  1960-1965 

Factors 

Number  of  Teachers 
Indicating:  Factor 

Revision 

suggested  by  employer  representative 

2 

Revision  suggested  by  labor  union  representative  0 
Revision  suggested  by  ,„course  instructor  8 
Revision  suggested  by  foriner  course  students  3 
Revision  recommended  by  school  curriculum  review  committee  0 
Revision  recommended  by  State  Office  of  Education  1 
Revision  required  by  the  school  administration 3 
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from  one  source  — the  teachers  themselves.  The  impetus  from  former  students 
indicates  that  some  informal  feedback  occurs  between  graduates  and  individual 
teachers.  Contact  with  employers  is  also  accomplished  on  an  individual  rather 
than  a school  basis.  Administrators  from  three  high  schools,  Scappooso,  St. 

Helens  and  Vemonia,  are  credited  by  teachers  with  initiating  some  curricular 
changes. 

Teacher  recommendations  to  reduce  the  problems  attending  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  the  work  place  are  concentrated  in  two  general  areas: 

(1)  closer  cooperation  between  school  and  industry,  primarily  through  work 
experience  programs,  the  assistance  of  appropriate  cornmunity  resource  personnel 
and  the  initiation  of  advisory  council  type  groups  that  would  permit  school- 
community-  industry  coordination,  and 

(2)  improved  counseling  relative  to  student  interests  and  abilities  and  job 
requirements  and  opportunities. 

The  teachers  brought  forth  some  suggestions  not  mentioned  by  principals  or 
superintendents  relative  to  the  direction  the  school  should  folloi'?  in  vocational 
education.  Host  frequently  mentioned  were  smaller  classes  and  increased  class 
time.  Recommendations  for  at  least  two-hour  instructional  periods  were  made  by 
teachers  from  all  four  areas  of  vocational  education.  Other  suggestions  in  order 
of  fr-.-quency  were:  (1)  expand  course  offerings,  (2)  supply  the  schools  with  the 

kind  of  equipment  used  by  industry,  (3)  more  effective  vocational  counseling  and 
scheduling,  (4)  reduce  teacher  extracurricular  assignments  to  leave  more  time  for 
class,  and  (5)  the  high  school  should  be  pre-vocational  in  nature  and  leave  the 
vocational  education  to  junior  colleges  and  trade  schools. 

The  tenor  and  mood  of  the  teacher  remarks  are  better  realized  from  a review 


of  their  statements.  Some  extracts  of  teacher  comments  follow: 
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Schedule  time  - two  hours  if  possible.  Mot  so  many  students 
in  one  class.  Mot  overloading  teacher  with  extra-curricular  work 

so  theire  is  more  time  for  class  preparation. 

% 

The  school  is  doing  a good  job  -<  could  use  more  modem 
equipment.  Classes  are  too  large. 

Increase  number  and  variety  of  j:lasses.  Me  could  do  a lot 
better  job  if  we  had  smaller  classes. 

Require  more  time  to  be  allox^ed  in  Shorthand  II  - rather 
than  just  one  hour-.  This  would  give  more  experience  in  typical 
office  situations. 

Under  the  present  system  students  are  being  introduced  to 
as  m.any  vocational  areas  as  is  practical.  We  hope  they  will  be 
better  able  to  select  a vocational  area  and  be  able  to  obtain  further 
training  in  that  area. 

It  is  ny  feeling  that  the  type  of  program  we  have  is  vital  as 
a guidance  media  and  with  increased  coc»eration  the  community  college 
would  be  the  answer  to  vocational  training  as  such. 

Find  out  what  industr^^  wants  and  needs.  Know  the  needs  of 
the  students.  Better  courses  of  study. 

Some  <xie  must  make  a study  of  the  availability  of  students  to 
be  able  to  join  a union  if  he  is  trained  in  a skill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  one  of  the  obstacles  to  overcome.  For  example,  try  and 
get  in  the  plumbers  union  without  inside  pull. 

I think  v*e  are  not  helping  enough  students.  We  have  a good 
college  preparation  program,  but  not  enough  for  those  not  going  on  to 
a four-year  academic  type  of  college  program.  I think  we  ou^t  to  be 
better  preparing  the  students  for  occupations  they  are  qualified 
to  accept. 


Summary 

Ir.  summar^^,  the  vocational  teachers  in  Columbia  County  are  fairly  evenly 
divided  between  those  who  have  taught  vocational  education  less  than  and  more  than 
five  years.  Eighty- four  percent  have  extended  their  education  beyond  a four-year 
college  degree.  More  than  half  have  received  in-service  education  xfithin  one  year 
and  all  except  four  have  acquired  some  out-of-the-classroom  work  experience.  The 
teachers  reported  they  believe  between  50  and  65  percent  of  their  students  accept 
the  vocational  courses  as  preparation  for  employment.  Students  in  vocational 
education  were  judged  to  be  slightly  below  the  middle  range  of  ability  in  the 
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basic  skills.  The  teachers  expressed  confidence  in  recommending  approximately  52 
percent  of  the  students  in  their  most  advanced  classes  for  employment.  The  primary 
stimulus  for  change  in  vocational  education  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  the 
teachers  themselves.  Teacher  recommendations  to  better  prepare  the  student  for 
employment  include  initiation  of  work  experience  programs  and  improved  vocational 
counseling.  Suggestions  for  direction  were  primarily  related  to  smaller  classes 
and  the  need  for  additional  time  for  class  and  laboratory  instruction. 

Response  of  Students  to  Vocational  Education  Questionnaire 

The  interests  and  aspirations  of  students  as  immediate  recipients  of  the 
existing  vocational  education  programs  in  Columbia  County  were  considered  important 
to  the  study.  The  980  junior  and  senior  class  students  enrolled  in  the  partici- 
pating high  schools  in  May  of  1965  were  invited  to  contribute  to  the  study  by 
filling  out  a questionnaire  calling  for  an  indication  of  their  post-high  school  • 
plans,  occupational  choices,  and  other  thoughts  regarding  vocational  educatiai. 

All  schools  cooperated  fully  in  the  study,  and  896  students  or  91.4  percent 
returned  the  completed  questionnaire, 

A careful  analysis  of  the  student  questionnaires  revealed  that  these  students 
were  unaccustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  vocational  education,  and  that  some 
comments  and  suggestions  were  unrealistic  in  terms  of  educational  possibilities. 

It  should  be  strongly  emphasized,  however,  that  the  careful  manner  in  which  the 
questions  were  answered  and  the  unsolicited  comments  on  many  papers  indicate  the 
students  were  sincere  in  their  responses  and  vitally  interested  in  the  area  of 
vocational  education. 

The  sex  and  class  were  similarly  represented,  with  boys  making  up  457  or  51 
percent  of  the  group,  and  the  junior  and  senior  classes  providing  443  (49.4  percent) 
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and  453  (50,6  percent)  respectively  of  the reepo&deiits.  Table  51  shows  the  post- 
high  school  plans  of  the  students  involved. 

The  number  planning  to  attend  college  (44  percent)  is  appreciably  higher 
than  the  expected  actual  enrollment.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  County  data  in 
the  form  of  follow-up  studies  to  compare  the  pattern  of  post-hi,<^i  school  activities 
of  earlier  graduates  with  that  of  the  present  students.  Unofficially,  counselors 
of  the  high  schools  estimate  the  number  of  students  actually  entering  college  to 
be  between  20  and  30  percent.  In  Oregon  it  is  approximately  44  percent  and  nation- 
ally the  figure  is  close  to  40  percent.  All  of  these  students,  of  course,  will 

w •* 

not  receive  baccalaureate  degrees.  Throughout  the  United  States  data  show  that 
eight  out  of  ten  youngsters  now  in  school  will  earn  less  than  a four-year  college 
degree.  The  significance  of  these  statistics  is  that  80  percent  of  today *s  youth, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  omit  Columbia  County  youth,  will  have  need  for  some 
occupational  education. 


Table  51 

POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  PLAMS  OF 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY  JWTIOR  AND  SENIOR  STUDENTS,  1965 

Plans 

Boys 

Percent 

Girls 

Percent 

Attend  a four-year  college  or  university 

136 

29,8 

139 

31.5 

Attend  a two-year  community  college 

79 

17,3 

42 

9.6 

Attend  a business  college 

7 

1,5 

69 

15.8 

Attend  a trade  school 

30 

6,6 

43 

9.8 

Enter  military  service 

67 

14,7 

8 

1.8 

Enter  apprenticeship  training 

12 

2,6 

0 

0.0 

Obtain  a job 

72 

15.8 

74 

16.9 

Don’t  know 

32 

7.0 

32 

7.3 

Other 

22 

4.7 

32 

7.3 

Total 

457 

100.0 

439 

100,0 
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Excluding  those  planning  to  attend  a four-year  college,  81  percent  of 
remaining  Columbia  County  students  have  indicated  they  will  pursue  activities 
providing  them  with  opportunities  for  vocational  education  beyond  what  they  are 
presently  receiving  in  high  school.  It  is  apparent  that  today *s  students  are 
giving  thought  to  post-high  school  activities  when  it  is  noted  that  only  54  or  6.0 
percent  of  the  group  questioned  had  made  no  future  plans. 

The  work  choice  of  students  by  major  occupational  groups  is  compared  with  the 
present  occupation  of  the  principal  wage  earner  in  the  home  in  Table  52*  Analyzing 
the  student  preferences  first,  it  is  noted  that  there  is  a concentration  of  inter- 
est (42*3  percent)  in  the  professional  - semiprofessional  - management  category. 
This  response  is  compatible  with  the  earlier  preference  for  enrolling  in  college. 
The  interest  in  clerical  - sales,  service  and  skilled  occupations  is  roughly  the 
same,  between  15  and  16  percent,  while  agricultural  - fishery,  semiskilled  and 
unskilled  jobs  combined  attract  less  than  9 percent  of  the  students’  interest. 

Scant  attention  is  granted  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  tasks  - those  occupations 
frequently  held,  by  a surplus  of  low  income  and  unemployed  workers. 

A comparison  between  student-preferred  occupations  and  those  held  by  their 
parents  displays  marked  differences  in  certain  areas.  Students  are  more  likely  to 
choose  occupations  in  the  professional  - semiprofessional  - manageriv^l,  clerical  - 
sales,  and  service  and  less  inclined  to  adopt  the  work  pattern  of  their  parents  in 
agriculture,  skilled,  semiskilled  and  unskilled  occupations. 

^t  this  point  it  might  be  said  that  many  Columbia  County  students  are  actually 
unable  and  unready  to  select  an  occupation.  Lacking  thorough  vocational  guidance 
and  any  real  work  experience,  it  is  suspected  student  choices  are  generally  based 
upon  current  interests  and  superficial  evidence  rather  than  objective  analysis  of 
labor  needs  and  individual  abilities. 
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Table  52 

A COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE  UITH  THAT  HELD  3Y 

PRINCIPAL  WAGE  EARNER  IN  THE  HOME 


Major  Occupational  Group 

Student 

Percent 

Percent 

Professional,  Semiprofessional, 
Managerial 

379 

42.3 

145 

16.1 

Clerical  - Sales 

143 

16.0 

57 

6.4 

Service 

139 

15.5 

48 

5.4 

Agricultural  - Fishery 

41 

4.6 

55 

6.1 

Skilled 

139 

15.5 

264 

29.5 

Semiskilled 

22 

2.4 

168 

18.8 

Unskilled 

16 

1.8 

132 

14.7 

Other 

- 

- 

20 

2.2 

Mo  Response 

17 

1.9 

7 

.8 

Total 

896 

100.0 

896 

100.0 

Many  subtle  and  overt  influences  contribute  to  the  selection,  albeit  tenta- 
tive, of  enployment  by  students  nearing  completion  of  high  school.  However,  it 
was  thought  possible  for  students  to  identify  the  person  having  the  most  influence 
on  their  present  vocational  choice.  Sixty-one  percent  stated  the  primary  influ- 
ence came  from  within  the  family  or  from  the  student  himself.  It  can  be  expected 
that  information  from  the  home  regarding  any  occupation  other  than  that  of  the 
wage  earner  is  likely  to  be  incomplete,  inaccurate  or  prejudiced.  A Large  portion 
of  those  students  admitting  self  selection  indicated  they  were  strongly  influenced 
by  reading  books,  periodicals,  and  trade  journals.  The  type  and  source  of  books 
were  not  identified.  (See, Table  53.) 

School  personnel  are  given  little  direct  recognition  for  having  any  influence 
relative  to  guiding  student  choice  of  future  work  activities.  This  factor 
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Table  53 


STUDENT  IDENTIFICATION  OF  PERSONS  EXERTING 
PRIMARY  INFLUENCE  ON  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE 


Person 

Number 

Percent 

Family  Member 

358 

40.0 

Relative  not  in  immediate  family 

62 

6.9 

School  counselor 

53 

5.9 

School  teacher 

97 

10.8 

Friend  own  age 

62 

6.9 

Adult  acquaintance  or  neighbor 

31 

3.5 

Employer 

26 

2.9 

Self 

190 

21.2 

No  response 

17 

1.9 

Total 

896 

100.0 

emphasizes  remarks  from  another  section  of  this  paper  in  connection  with  inadequate 
time  for  vocational  counseling  purposes. 


All  students  including  the  college-oriented  juniors  and  seniors  were  asked 
where,  geographically  speaking,  they  would  seek  employment  following  high  school. 
The  question  attempted  to  determine  the  opinion  of  the  total  group  of  students, 
assumir-c3  they  were  all  looking  for  jobs,  relative  to  the  area  in  which  they 
believed  work  to  be  available  or  places  they  preferred  to  labor.  More  than  50 
percent  reported  they  believe  few  opportunities  are  available  locally  and  that 
they  would  pursue  jobs  in  areas  external  to  Columbia  County.  The  largest  single 
group,  288  or  32.1  percent,  made  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  their  first  choice. 
%ro-thirds  of  those  selecting  their  home  town  or  another  location  within  the  Coimty 
were  boys.  Two-thirds  of  the  students  selecting  the  Portland  Metropolitan  Area 
as  a work  site  were  girls.  Other  choices  were  fairly  evenly  distributed  between 
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the  sexes.  Table  54  vrould  tend  to  support  the  suggestion  that  vocational  educators 
should  be  concerned  with  ernployment  opportunities  within  any  reasonable  distance 
from  the  training  site. 

The  President's  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education 

suggests  that  the  apprenticeship  program  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 

4 • 

oldest  and  best  training  methods  for  producing  needed  craftsmen.  It  combines 
training  on  the  job  with  related  technical  instruction  at  school.  Conducted  under 
a written  program  of  training  standards  agreed  to  by  employers,  journeymen  oiia 
apprentices  in  accordance  with  federal  and  state  laws , the  pro,gram  provides  the 
beginning  worker  with  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  economic  success  in  his  craft. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  reports  that  nev:'  registrations  in  the 
United  States  have  declined  over  the  last  ten  years  resulting  in  a disci’epancy  in 
the  total  skilled  manpower  needed  in  the  present  decade  and  the  number  of  crafts- 
men the  program  is  capable  of  providing. 

There  is  a critical  need  for  skilled  workers.  The  anp rent ice ship  program  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  means  of  developing  basic  skills  neeced  in 
trade  and  industry. 

The  State  of  Oregon  offers  training  in  approximately  135  apprentice able  trades 
under  the  direction  of  the  Oregon  State  Apprenticeship  Council.  There  are  currently 

registered  in  the  State  2,119  apprentices.^ 

One  intent  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  learn  whether  junior  and  senior  boys 
in  the  Columbia  County  high  schools  were  familiar  vrith  the  apprenticeship  program, 
their  source  of  information  and  the  degree  of  interest  in  additional  information. 


'^Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education,  Education  for  a Changing 
World  of  Work  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  19^,  p.  152. 

^Interview  with  the  Oregon  State  Director  of  Apprenticeship,  April  6,  1965, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Slightly  over  one-third  or  36,1  percent  of  the  boys  were  ’’quite  familiar”  or 
"slightly  familiar"  with  the  apprenticeship  program  in  Oregon.  The  majority  (52.5 
percent)  knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  apprenticeship  training.  The  remainder  were 
uncertain.  (Table  55) 

' The  1G5  students  who  wei’e  familiar  with  the  apprenticeship  program  were 
questioned  as  to  their  source  of  information.  More  than  40  percent  acquired  this 
type  of  vocational  information  from  their  immediate  families  or  other  relatives* 
while  school  counselors  and  teachers  supplied  information  to  57,  or  34.6  percent. 
The  remaining  students  learned  of  the  program  from  a variety  of  sources.  (Table  56) 
Columbia  County  boys  are  eager  to  learn  about  the  apprenticeship  program  in 
Oregon.  A total  of  323  or  70.8  percent  of  the  junior  and  senior  boys  answering  the 
questionnaire  expressed  a desire  for  additional  data.  Responses  of  this  nature  and 
marginal  comments  on  the  question  forms  unrecorded  in  this  report,  re-enforce  the 
notion  that  these  students  are  receptive  and  anxious  to  receive  information 
regarding  vocational  education. 

The  interest  in  attending  an  area  vocational  school  is  also  high.  Ail  stu- 
dents were  asked:  "If  an  area  vocational  school  were  available  in  Columbia  County, 

would  you  be  interested  in  enrolling  for  training  that  would  specifically  prepare 
you  for  employment?"  Five  hundred  and  thirteen  students  or  57.2  percent  indicated 
they  would.be  interested  in  enrollment,  174  or  19.4  percent  claimed  no  interest, 
and  209  or  23,4  percent  were  either  uncertain  or  failed  to  respond.  (Table  57) 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  students  sampled  would  be  willing  to  work  without 
pay  for  selected  employers  for  periods  of  one  to  two  weeks  or  longer  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  the  world  of  work  in  general  and  the  nature  of  work  conducted  by 
specific  business  and  industrial  firms.  The  students  were  informed  they  would  be 
expected  to  conscientiously  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  tasks  assigned  them 
under  these  conditions.  It  was  further  explained  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
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Table  54 

GEOGRAPHIC  SELECTION  OF  WORK  PLACE 


Table  56 


SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  OREGON 
STATE  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAM 
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Inhere  seek  employment? 

Number 

Percent 

In  your  home  to\m 

179 

20.0 

In  Columbia  County  other  than  home  tovm 

72 

8.0 

Portland  Metropolitan  Area 

288 

32.1 

Outside  Portland  Metropolitan  Area  and 

Columbia  County  but  in  State  of  Oregon 

104 

11.6 

Another  ..  St  ate 

106 

11.8 

Don’t  know 

140 

15.7 

Mo  response 

7 

0.8 

Total 

896 

100,0 

Table  55 

AWARENESS  OF  OREGON  STATE  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 

Degree  of  Awareness 

Number 

(Boys) 

Percent 

Quite  familiar  with  program 

23 

5.0 

S15  ghtly  familiar 

142 

31.1 

Uncertain 

52 

11.4 

Know  nothing  about  the  program 

240 

52.5 

Total 

457 

100.0 

Source 

Number 

(Boys) 

Percent 

Family  member 

55 

33.3 

Relative  not  in  immediate  family 

13 

7.9 

Friend  own  age 

11 

6.6 

School  Counselor 

21 

12.8 

School  teacher 

36 

21.8 

Employer 

13 

7.9 

Other 

16 

9.7 

Total 

165 

100.0 
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Table  57 


STUDENT  INTEREST  IN  ENROLLING  IN  AN  AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 


Interest 

Number 

Percent 

Definitely  interested 

210 

23.4 

Interested 

303 

33.8 

Uncertain 

199 

22.3 

Not  interested 

174 

19.4 

No  response 

10 

1.1 

Total  896 

100.0 

to  experience  firsthand  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  kinds  of 
work.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  experience  would  be  to  help  the  student  select 
more  effectively  his  future  emplojnnent.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  girls  stated 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  work  without  pay  and  52  said  they  were  not  interested 
while  234  boys  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  108  indicated  no  interest.  (Table  58) 

Summary 

In  summary 5 the  students  in  Columbia  County  are  giving  thought  to  post-high 
school  plans  which  include  for  most  of  them  some  vocational  training.  Their 
currenL  occupational  interests  are  generally  different  from  that  of  their  parents 
with  more  emphasis  surrounding  the  white-collar  trades.  The  home  provides  the 
greatest  influence  in  occupational  choice.  There  are  high  degrees  of  interest  in 
attending  an  area  vocational  school,  working  without  pay  to  gain  on-site  30b 
experience  and  an  expressed  desire  to  leam  more  about  vocational  education.  The 
students  are  interested  in  and  receptive  to  education  and  training  that  will 
prepare  them  for  employment. 
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Table  58 


STUDENT 

INTEREST 

IN  V;ORKING  vriTHOUT  PAY 

IN  EXCHANGE 

FOR 

ON-SITE  JOB  EXPERIENCE 

Interest 

Number 

Percent 

Definitely  interested 

207 

23.1 

Interested 

326 

36,4 

Uncertain 

186 

20.8 

Not  interested 

160 

17.8 

No  response 

17 

1.9 

Total 

896 

100.0 

I 


Vocational  Education  Facilities 

This  section  is  a report  of  the  adequacy  of  the  school  plant  facilities  in 
each  high  school  as  they  relate  to  vocational  instruction.  The  data  were  collected 
by  on-site  visitations  at  each  of  the  school  plants,  an  examination  of  the  existing 
facilities  and  recording  of  pertinent  information  concerning  these  installations. 
The  measurement  is  of  two  types:  (1)  an  objective  assessment  resulting  from  a 

comparison  of  existing  facilities  with  a check  list  of  recommended  measurernents , 
and  (2)  a subjective  analysis  of  other  factors  such  as  illumination  and  thermal 
capabilities. 

Assuming  the  school  plant  must  serve  the  educational  program,  the  facilities 

were  viewed  in  terms  of  adequacy  for  the  present  program  and  for  future  offerings 

that  are  being  considered  by  district  administrators. 

In  the  absence  of  objective  criteria  for  allowable  space  requirements  for 

high  school  vocational  programs,  recommended  minimal  square  feet  measurements  were 

0 

adapted  from  a guide  for  community  colleges  and  educational  centers.  It  is 

Guide  to  Making  Application  for  State  Funds  for  Schopl  Holdings  for. 
Community  Colleges  and  Education  Centers,”  (Division  of  Vocational  and  i ost  High 

School  Education,  Oregon  State  Department  of  Education,  June  3,  1964,  Revised), 
pp,  19-21  (Mimeographed), 
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believed  that  necessary  allowable  space  for  post-high  school  students  is  not 


signir 


f leant ly  unlike  that  required  by  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 


Suggested  criteria  for  space  limitations  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Classrooms  - the  student  capacity  of  classrooms  shall  be  computed 
at  15  square  feet  per  student  capacity.  [The  area  of  15  square  feet 
appears  inadequate  at  first  consideration,  however  it  should ^be 
mentioned  that  the  classrooms  in  question  are  customarily  adjacent  to 
the  laboratory  or  shop  and  are  ordinarily  used  exclusively  tor  brief 
lecture  periods  calling  for  the  student  to  sit  and  listen  and  v;rite. 
Very  often  only  a portion  of  the  students  in  a given  course  will  use 
the  classroom  at  one  time . j 


(2)  Shops  and  Laboratories 

(a)  

(b)  Industrial  type  laboratories  such  as  electronics,  electrical 
photography  and  engineering  - a max3-Tnum  of  75  square^ fee*,  per 
student,  minimum  of  50  square  feet  per  student  capacity. 

(c)  Drafting  laboratories  ••  maximum  of  50  square  feet,  minimum 
of  35  square  feet  per  student  capacity. 

(d)  ’’Heavy”  shops  such  as  auto  mechanics,  machine  shops,  walding 
shops  and  carpentry-cabinetmaking  shops  - maximum  of  150  square 
feet,  minimum  of  100  square  feet  per  student  capacity. 

(e)  ’’Light”  shops  or  vocational  instruction  areas  such  as  special 
shops  for  service  courses,  cosmetology  units,  and  vocational 
nursing  units  - maximum  of  75  square  feet,  minimum  of  50  square 
feet  per  student  capacity. 

(f)  Business  education  laboratories  such  as  typing,  accounting,  and 
rbus-i^ess  machines  - maximum  of  35  square  feet,  minimum  of  25  square 

feeb  per  student  station. 

(g)  Allowable  space  requirements  for  other  types  of  shops  and 
laboratories  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of 
activity,  equipment  requirements,  and  common  practice  in  similar 
institutions. 
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Scappoose  Union  High  School 

Scappoose  Union  High  School  provides  facilities  for  agricultural  courses, 
bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  office  practice.  The  agricultural  shop  and  classroom 
have  been  in  operation  since  their  erection  six  years  ago  cind  need  no  major  reno- 
vations, The  building  appears  structurally  sound,  is  well  maintained  and  adaRjuatelj^ 
heated.  Ample  window  space  permitting  entry  of  natural  light  is  supplemented  by 
sufficient  fluorescent  lighting.  Adjacent  to  the  shop  is  a partially  covered  out- 
side storage  and  work  area  m^easuring  approximately  600  square  feet.  The  facilities 
are  sufficient  for  the  existing  program;  however,  if  a program  of  instruction  for 
electronics  is  initiated,  the  present  shop  facilities  will  prove  inadequate. 

The  business  courses  are  conducted  in  classrooms  and  a laboratory  constructed 
three  years  ago.  The  rooms  used  for  typewriting,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping  flank 
either  side  of  a smaller  laboratoiy  for  business  machines  and  office  practice.  The 
ceilings  are  acoustical  tile  and  the  floors  are  covered  with  resilient  tile. 

Heating,  ventilating  aiid  illuminating  facilities  are  adequate,  Ho  major  renovations 
are  needed,  (Table  59) 


Table  59 

MEASUREMERT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AT 
SCAPPOOSE  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  TYPE  OF  COURSE:  1964-1965 


Facility 

Pupil 

Stations 

Recommended  Area 
for  Pupil  Stations 
Indicated 
(square  feet)  ^ 
Minimum  Maximum 

Actual  area 
(square  feet) 

Space 

considered: 
Sm,  Sat,  Lg, 

Agricultural  Shop 

24 

4 

2,400 

3,600 

2,480 

X 

Agricultural  Classroom 

24 

360 

mm 

616 

X 

Typewriting  Laboratory 

40 

1,000 

1,400 

1,280 

X 

Business  Laboratory 

24 

600 

960 

960 

X 

Business  Laboratory 

15 

375 

600 

384 

X 

Sm,  = Small,  Sat,  = Satisfactory, 

Lg,  = Large, 
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Rainier  Union  H^h  School 

The  shop  facilities  at  Rainier  High,  located  in  a building  separate  from  the 
main  school  building,  underwent  a major  renovation  fifteen  years  ago  and  are  again 
in  need  of  attention.  The  shop  suffers  from  inadequate  light,  is  dark  and  unat- 
tractive in  appearance  and  needs  paint.  Sinks  and  wash-up  facilities,  locker  space 
and  additional  storage  space  for  student  projects  are  needed.  The  general  atmos- 
phere and  appearance  are  discouraging  and  not  conducive  to  learning.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  school  personnel  are  considering  construction  of  new  shop  facilities. 
This  may  account  for  the  diminishing  intei>est  in  maintaining  the  present  structure. 
The  classroom  used  for  agricultural  education  is  a large  regular  classroom  in  the 
main  building  and  demonstrates  no  major  deficiencies  as  a classroom.  (Table  60) 
Rainier,  one  of  the  older  high  schools  in  the  County,  lacks  the  cheerful 
atmosphere  held  by  buildings  of  recent  construction.  The  floors  of  the  business 
and  homemaking  classrooms  are  resilient  tile.  Light  fixtures  are  of  the  covered 
fluorescent  variety.  The  homemaking  facilities  house  the  traditional  foods  and 
sewing  type  classes.  Sufficient  sinks,  storage  area  and  display  area  are  available. 
Vocational  home  economic  facilities  such  as  are  needed  for  child  care  and 


vocational  nurse  training  are  absent. 


Table  60 

MEASUREMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AT  RAINIER 


UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  TYPE  OF  COURSE:  1964-65 


Recommended  area 
for  pupil  stations 
indicated  . 


Space 

considered: 


Agricultural 

Shop 

20 

2 ,000 

3,000 

1,800 

X 

Agricultural 

Classroom 

24 

360 

- 

800 

X 

Home  Economics 
Laboratory 

20 

1,000 

1,500 

1,400 

X 

Business 

Laboratory 

35 

875 

2,225 

900 

X 

Business 

Laboratory 

25 

725 

875 

600 

X 

Sm.  = Small,  Sat. 

= Satisfactory, 

Lg.  = Large 

• 

0 
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St,  Helens  Senior  High  School 

St.  Helens  High,  constructed  seven  years  ago,  affords  relatively  new  facil- 
ities for  vocational  education  purposes.  The  physical  plant,  is  well  maintained  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  The  vocational  laboratories  and  classrooms  are  illumi- 
nated by  the  usual  natural  light  plus  covered  fluorescent  fixtures.  Acoustical 
tile  ceilings  and  resilient  tile  floors  are  common  throughout  the  laboratories  and 
classroom  areas,  (Table  61) 

The  home  economics  facilities  are  sufficient  for  the  present  program  of  foods, 
sev/ing  and  serving  related  to  homemaking}  hovxever,  there  are  no  laboratory  facil- 
ities for  strictly  vocational  pursuits  such  as  restaurant  practice,  child  care  or 
practical  nursing. 

The  business  courses  are  housed  in  adequate  facilities  for  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, secretarial  practice  and  shorthand.  Light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  stor- 
age space  are  considered  to  be  sufficient.  Vocational  facilities  at  St,  Helens 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  for  their  piesent  program.  Initiation  of  new  courses  or 
major  modification  of  existing  programs  will  call  for  a detailed  evaluation  of 
facilities  in  light  of  the  anticipated  curricular  changes. 

Table  61 

MEASUREMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AT  ST.  HELENS  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  TYPE  OF  COURSE:  1964-65 

Recommended  area 


Facility 

Pupil 

Stations 

for  pupil  stations 
indicated 
(square  feet) 
MihitrAim  MhxlWIU^n 

Actual  area 
(square  feet) 

Space 

considered: 
Sm,  Sat.  Lg 

Agricultural  shop 

21 

2,100 

3,150 

2,424 

X 

Agricultural  classroom  24 

360 

- 

900 

X 

Home  Economics  Lab, 

24 

1,200 

1,800 

1,817 

X 

Tvpewrdting  Lab, 

32 

800 

1,120 

936 

X 

Business  Lab, 

30 

750 

1,050 

792 

X 

Sm,  = Small,  Sat,  = 

Satisfactory , 

Lg,  = Large, 
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Clatskanie  Union  Hi^h  School 


Clatskanie  Union  Kiqh  offers  a modest  program  of  vocational  education  con- 
sisting of  bookkeeping  5 shorthand  and  electronics.  The  business  and  orfice  courses 
are  taught  in  a traditional  classroom  converted  to  a laboratory  that  also  serves  as 
a study  hall.  Illumination  is  from  covered  fluoi'^scent  fixtures  supplemented  by 
natural  light.  Storage  and  bulletin  board  space  are  somewhat  limited,  but  are  not 
considered  critical  needs.  Although  the  building  was  erected  prior  to  19t;0  no 
maior  renovations  are  recommended  at  this  time.  (Table  62) 

The  electronics  course  is  conducted  in  a new  shop  and  classroom  facilj.t3’’  sep- 
arate from  the  main  building.  The  classroom  divides  two  separate  shop  areas  that 
are  currently  used  for  carpentry  and  metal  work.  (Discussion  with  the  instructor 
and  examination  of  course  materials  and  the  text  used  determined  these  courses  to 
be  pre- vocational  in  nature  and  not  vocational  education.)  Electronics  is  orfered 
one  period  in  one  wing  of  the  shop  building.  The  building,  because  of  its  recant 
construction,  appears  structurally  sound,/ provides  sufficient  light,  heat  and  ven- 
tilation. The  major  criticism  of  the  facility  lies  not  in  its  physical  dimensions, 
but  in  its  utilization.  The  shops  are  empty  four  periods  each  day.  Much  greater 
service  could  be  obtained  from  the  building  with  a modified  and  enlarged  vocational 
education  program.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a school  has 


Table  62  > 

MEASUREMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  TYPE  OF  COURSE; 

AT  CLATSKANIE  IPIION 
1964-65 

Facility 

PUDil 

Stations 

Recommended  area 
for  pupil  stations 
^ indicated  . 
(souare  feet) 

Actual  area 
(sauare  feet) 

Space 

considered: 
Sm.  Sat.  Lfj. 

Minimum  Wcucimura. 

Electronics  Laboratory 

20 

1,000  1,500 

1,536 

X 

Electronics  Classroom 

20 

300 

640 

X 

Business  Laboratory 

36 

900 

840 

X 

Sm,=  Small,  Sat,=  Satisfactory, 

Lg.=  Large. 
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Vernonia  High  School 

Vernonia  offers  the  widest  selection  of  vocational  education  courses  of  the 
five  high  schools  in  the  Co’jnty.  The  business  courses  are  held  in  a business 
laboratory  that  appears  to  provide  the  proper  environmental  conditions  relative  to 
illumination,  heating,  and  physical  facilities  for  storage  and  display  space. 
Adjoining  the  business  laboratory  is  3 smaller  room  housing  office  equipment  that 
will  accommodate  small  groups  of  four  to  six  students.  (Table  63) 

The  technical  drafting  or  graphic  arts  course  is  housed  in  a combination 
drafting-planning  room  containing  sixteen  drafting  desks  with  lockers  and  twelve 
planning  tables  for  student  use.  Adjacent  to  the  classroom  is  a blueprint -teaching 
aid  room  used  for  storage  of  charts,  mans,  survey  instruments  and  some  demonstration 
equipment • 

The  general  shop-woodshop  ai’ea  is  located  between  the  graphic  arts  classroom 
and  the  metal  shop.  Normal  physical  comfort  is  achieved  in  the  general  shop  with 
the  exception  of  excessive  solar  heat  entering  through  a large  expanse  of  windows 
on  one  side  of  the  building  and  also  one  side  of  the  shop  classroom. 

The  metal  shop  occupies  one  end  of  the  entire  shop  building  and  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  general  shop.  It  experiences  for  the  most  part  the  same  credits  and 
disadvantages  as  other  areas  of  the  shop  building. 

There  is  also  a greenhouse,  electrically  heated,  with  a bench  area  on  the  out- 
side and  a cable-heated  soil  propagation  bench  inside.  There  is  a tree  aboretum 
and  the  school  has  use  of  a forty-acre  city  owned  tree  farm  v/hicb  is  used  for 
cruising  and  management  demonstrations  and  planting  and  tree  identification.  The 
tree  farm  is  some  distance  from  the  school  site  and  valuable  class  time  is  consumed 
in  travel. 

Vernonia  High  plans  the  addition  of  a power  mechanics  shop  in  the  near 
future , 
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Table  63 

MEASUREMENl  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  AT 
VERNONIA  HIGH  SCHOOL  hi  TYPE  OF  COURSE:  1964-65 


Pupil 

Recommended  area 
for  pupil  stations 
indicated 
(square  feet) 

Actual  area 

Space 

considered : 

Facility 

Stations  Minimum 

Maximum 

(square  feet) 

Sm.  Sat. 

Lg. 

General  Shop 

20 

2,000 

3,000 

2,240 

X 

General  Shop  Classroom 

24 

360 

- 

759 

X 

Metal  Shop 

20 

2,000 

3,000 

960 

X 

Electronics  Laboratory 

16 

800 

1,200 

1,020 

X 

• 

Graphic  Arts  Laboratory 

16 

560 

800 

1,047 

X 

Business  Laboratory 

24 

600 

840 

1,020 

X 

Agricxiltural  Classroom 

24 

360 

- 

1,02C 

X 

Experimental  Land  Plot 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 

X 

Sm.=  Small,  Sat.=  Satisfactory, 

Lg.=  Large. 

• 

J 
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Sumntary 

In  summarjr,  it  can  be  said  that  facilities  used  for  vocational  education  in 
the  Columbia  County  high  schools  are  sufficient  for  their  present  purposes. 

Rainier  and  Verncnia  presently  have  too  little  shop  space  and  are  currently  engaged 
in  planning  new  construction  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency.  Notation  is  also 
made  that  actual  enrollment  in  a given  class  may  frequently  or  consistently  be 
smaller  than  the  pupil  stations  availab.le,  resulting  in  ample  student  space  in  a 
purportedly  crowded  teaching  area. 

Any  major  expansion  in  vocational  education  programs  in  any  one  of  the  schools 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Clatskanie,  would  require  a commensurate  increase 

in  facilities. 
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SUMMARY  AND  RSCOMMEMDATIOMS 


This  chaptar  is  a presentation  of  the  suinmary  and  recoimendations  resulting 


from  the  study. 


Summary 


The  summary  brings  together  in  capsule  form  an  overviev:  Ox  each  major  section 
f the  report . ^ 


Economics 

The  general  economy  of  the  County,  as  measured  in  this  study,  appe&.rs  sound. 
Confronted  with  restricting  factors  such  as  a small  population,  a limited  number 
of  large  business  and  industrial  firms,  and  low  educational  level  for  adults  over 
25  years  of  age,  the  County  has  continued  to  grow  in  many  ways.  The  forest  land 
is  beginning  to  produce  second  growth  timber.  Bank  deposits,  wholesale  and  I’etail 
trade,  building  permits  and  property  valuation  have  all  demonstrated  a general 
upward  trend.  The  County  has  recovered  from  an  earlier  population  decline  and  is 
rapidly  expanding.  The  rate  of  unemployment  has  steadily  decreased  over  the  past 
few  years  and  is  currently  at  its  lowest  level  since  1958.  The  potential  for 
industrial  expansion  and  growth  along  the  Columbia  River  is  promising. 

Employment  Meeds  External  to  Columbia  Coig^ 

Portland  Metropolitan  Area.  There  is  anticipated  a shortage  of  7,300  skilled 

technical  and  clerical  workers  and  a surplus  of  20,000  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
employees  by  1969.  The  primary  available  source  of  labor  is  the  individual  with 
no  training  beyond  high  school.  It  is  expected  that  50  percent  of  the  high  school 
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graduates  entering  the  labor  market  in  the  next  five  years  will  not  have  a market- 
able skill  and  v/ill  be  forced  to  compete  for  work  as  an  unskilled  candidate  for 
employment.  Hiring  requirements  indicate  the  larger  firms  tend  to  rely  more  on 
educational  qualifications  while  the  smaller  firms  place  more  emphasis  on 
experience. 

State  of  Oregon,  The  rate  of  employment  is  expected  to  increase  in  all  of  the 
standard  industrial  classifications  during  the  next  decade  except  agriculture  where 
it  will  decrease  by  9,0  percent.  New  eirployment  opportunities  will  be  available 
primarily  in  the  areas  of  government,  the  many  subdivisions  of  manufacturing, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  and  non-agricultural  employment. 

Manpower  Resources  in  Columbia  County 

Columbia  County  is  unique  in  that  approximatelj/  two- thirds  of  the  employed 
workers  are  classified  in  the  manufacturing  category,  (The  norm  is  closer  to  one- 
third,  ) There  are  numerous  small  firms  in  the  County  employing  from  one  to  ten 
workers  and  a few  large  firms  employing  more  than  twenty- five  workers.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  small  firms,  the  projected  labor  needs  indicate  that  cne  or 
two  vforkers  are  needed  in  each  of  many  separate  occupations,  Nhen  the  needs  are 
consolidated  into  broad  occupational  groups  and  considered  in  terms  of  training 
that  could  be  provided  through  vocational  education  programs,  it  is  determined  that 
the  greatest  needs  in  the  next  two-  and  five-year  periods  will  be  in  the  areas  of 
skilled,  clerical,  sales  and  service  occupations.  Considering  all  occupaticnal 
groups  except  the  professional  and  unskilled  groups,  by  1970  more  than  500  workers 
will  be  needed  due  to  worker  replacement  and  firm  expansion. 

The  hiring  requirements  of  Columbia  County  firms  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
Portland  Metropolitan  Area— the  large  firms  are  m.ost  interested  in  educational' 
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I qualifications  while  the  small  firms  emphasize  experience.  The  large  firms  would 

prefer  applicants  with  vocational  training  applicable  to  their  needs,  but  since 
this  is  not  available  in  the  County  the  ’’educational  qualifications”  refer  to  a 
general  high  school  education. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  firms  sampled  indicated  they  would  prefer  to  hire  a 
1 high  school  student  with  two  years  of  vocational  training  over  a student  with  no 

vocational  training.  Many  spokesmen  for  the  firms  expressed  a desire  for  additional 
information  about  vocational  education  conducted  by  the  schools. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  firms  reported  they  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  schools  in  establishing  work  experience  programs  for  high  school  juniors  and 
seniors.  One-third  of  the  employers  indicated  they  would  consider  hiring  students 
without  pay  for  specified  periods  of  time  in  order  for  them  to  become  familiar  with 
various  occupations  and  industries. 

Collectively,  the  employers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  high  schools, 

Vocationcil  Education  Programs  in  the  Columbia  County  High  Schools 

The  printed  philosophies  of  education  in  each  of  the  five  school  districts 
indicate  that  vocational  education  plays  a minor  role  in  the  central  purpose  of 
the  schools.  Vocational  education  courses  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  trade  and 
industrial  education,  business  and  office  education,  home  economics  and  vocational 
agriculture.  There  ai'e  no  offerings  in  distributive  education,  Mone  of  the 
schools  had  available  a comprehensive  description  of  the  courses  they  consider  to 
b^'  vocational  education.  In  view  of  the  absence  of  complete  descriptions  of  course 
content  and  objectives  of  vocational  education,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  thoroughly 
and  accurately  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  various  individual  high  school 
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vocational  education  programs  in  the  County.  However,  it  can  be  safely  stated 
that  none  of  the  schools  have  a complete  and  comprehensive  program  of  vocational 
education.  The  current  vocational  programs  are  in  reality  pre-vocational  in 
content  -in  their  relationship  with  occupational  needs  in  Columbia  County  and 
surrounding  areas. 

Business  and  office  education  is  perhaps  nearer  to  being  vocational  in  nature 
than  the  other  areas  of  education.  Here  che  training  is  the  traditional  short- 
hand, typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  office  machines,  but  there  is  no  instruction  in 
the  more  recent  areas  of  data  processing  and  business  organization  and  management. 

The  home  economics  courses  are  ''vocational**  only  in  the  sense  they  prepare 
students  for  the  vocation  of  homemaking  through  the  development  of  those  under- 
standings, attitudes  and  abilities  which  contribute  toward  effectiveness  in  the 
homemaking  role.  None  of  the  home  economics  training  prepares  the  student  for 
the  emerging  role  as  a wage  earner. 

The  trade  and  industrial  courses  are  generally  limited  in  scope  and  number  of 
offerings  available.  Some  courses  are  one  semester  in  length.  Three  schools  offer 
no  training  in  this  category.  No  evidence  was  presented  by  the  schools  to  indicate 
the  trade  and  industrial  curricula  were  influenced  either  by  local  and  regional 
emnloyment  needs  or  by  personnel  drawn  from  the  occupational  group  that  will 
ultimately  employ  the  students. 

As  near  as  could  be  determined,  vocational  agriculture  courses  while  still 
offering  the  traditional  preparation  for  farm  employment  and  farm  management,  are 

beginning  to  devote  attention  to  related  off-farm  activities  and  areas  of  study. 



In  general  vocational  education  in  Columbia  County  bears  little  relationship 
to  current  and  projected  employment  needs  within  and  around  the  County. 
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Enrollment 

Student  enrollment  in  vocational  education  courses  is  increasing.  The  largest 
portion  of  students  is  enrolled  in  business  and  office  education;  home  economics 
claims  the  smallest  number  of  students. 

Recent  Changes  in  Vocational  Education  Programs 

Since  1960  two  schools  have  reduced  the  number  of  course  offerings  and  one 
school  has  added  a course  and  also  revamped  its  existing  program.  All  schools 
are  considering  future  expansion  of  their  vocational  programs.  Two  schools  have 
firm  commitments  to  add  new  courses  for  the  1965-1966  school  year.  A^itions  and 
deletions  are  determined  by  informal  teacher  and  principal  evaluation  primarily  in 
terms  of  student  enrollment. 

Relatively  few  internal  changes  have  occurred  within  the  vocational  curricula. 
Recent  changes  have  been  characterized  by  alterations  of  course  outlines,  increased 
manipulative  skills  and  additional  time  for  instruction.  Most  internal  changes 
were  initiated  by  the  course  instructor. 

Vocational  Counseling  Programs 

All  counselors  are  one-half  or  part-time  counselors  who  also  serve  as  class- 
room teachers  or  librarians.  All  counselors  who  were  respondents  in  the  study 
reported  that  there  was  insufficient  time  within  their  present  schedule  to  direct 
an  effective  vocational  counseling  program.  No  formal  communication  exists  between 
the  schools  and  business  and  industrial  firms  to  coordinate  training  programs  and 
employment  needs.  There  are  no  organized  placement  services  available  to  youth  in 
any  of  the  schools  studied.  There  are  no  work  experience  programs  conducted  in  the 
County  to  better  enable  students  to  move  from  the  classroom  to  the  job.  Assist- 
ance to  students  in  locating  employment  has  been  erratically  and  informally 
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accomplished  by  individual  teachers  and  has  been  confined  to  part-time  and  summer 
help  of  short  duration. 

Numerous  methods  are  used  to  assist  the  student  in  uncovering  his  vocational 
interests,  attitudes  and  aptitudes.  Students  are  informed  of  the  results  of  paper- 
pencil  tests,  but  little  counseling  occurs  beyond  notification  of  test  scores. 

Armed  forces  visitations , teaching  ’inits  and  conferences  with  the  Oregon  State 
Employment  Service  counselor  are  the  most  popular  techniques  for  presenting 
.vocational  information  to  the  students. 

One  high  school  conducts  follow-up  studies  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
progress  and  success  of  its  graduates.  The  remaining  schools  have  not  yet  completed 
studies  that  V70uld  provide  this  data.  In  general,  there  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
schools*  contribution  to  the  students*  vocational  preparation. 
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Libraries 

Between  0,6  and  8,9  percent  of  the  books  in  the  five  school  libraries  are 
vocational-technical  titles.  Most  books  were  published  prior  to  1955  and  are  sel- 
dom used  by  the  students.  Vocational-technical  periodicals  show  extensive  use. 

The  pamphlet  files  contain  a wide  assortment  of  occupational  information  on  a 
national  and  regional  level,  but  contain  no  data  on  local  employment  needs.  The 
pamphlet  files  are  barren  of  student  use.  None  of  the  schools  maintain  a complete 
professional  library  of  vocational-technical  materials. 

Teachers 

Eighty-four  percent  of  the  vocational  education  teachers  have  extended  their 
academic  experience  beyond  a four-year  degree.  Most  have  had  related  out-of- 
classroom  work  experiences,  and  more  than  half  have  received  some  in-service 
education  within  the  past  year.  The  teachers  collectively  believe  that  (1)  from  50 
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to  65  percent  of  their  students  are  specifically  enrolled  for  vocational  purposes, 
that  (2)  the  vocational  students  are  slightly  below  the  middle  range  Oj.  ability  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  skills,  and  that  (3)  they  themselves  were  most 
responsible  for  internal  curricular  changes.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  students 
completing  the  most  advanced  class  in  a given  vocational  area  would  be  given  a 
recommendation  for  employment  by  their  teacher. 

Students 

Approximately  80  percent  of  Columbia  County  high  school  graduates  will  have 
some  need  for  vocational  training.  Present  vocational  choices  of  all  students 
favor  professional-scmiprofessional-managerial , clerical-sales,  skilj.ed  and  servi^s^ 
occupations  in  that  order.  The  strongest  influence  relative  to  future  work 
experiences  comes  from  the  home.  More  than  50  percent  will  pursue  jobs  outside  of 
the  County.  The  majority  of  the  boys  are  unfamiliar  with  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram in  Oregon  and  desire  additional  information.  Over  500  students  stated  they 
would  be  interested  in  attending  an  area  vocational  school  and  more  than  525  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  work  without  pay  in  order  to  learn  about  jobs  performed 
in  specific  business  and  industrial  firms  and  work  in  general.  The  students  are 
vitally  interested  in  and  receptive  to  education  and  training  that  will  prepare 
them  for  employment. 

Facilities 

Facilities  currently  used  for  vocational  education  in  the  County  are  suffi- 
cient for  their  present  purposes.  Tvro  schools  planninq  to  enlarge  their  programs 
are  preparing  for  nevr  construction.  Any  major  expansion  in  vocational  educatior^  with 
the  possible  exception  of  one  high  school,  x^^ould  require  additional  facilities. 
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Recommendations 


The  recommendations  submitted  in  this  report  are  intended  to  pertain  to  the 

^ .. 

County  as  a whole.  No  recommendations  will  be  offered  for  separate  high  schools, 

1,  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  established  an  area  vocational  school^ 
in  Columbia  County , The  concept  of  the  area  vocational  school  embraces  at  least 
two  major  characteristics:  (a)  it  is  vocational  in  nature,  providing  training 

which  leads  to  employment  in  specific  occupations  or  clusters  of  occupations,  and 
(b)  it  serves  students  of  more  than  a single  community  or  school  district. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  small  high  schools  in 
Columbia  County  to  develop  individual  programs  with  broad  multiple  offerings  in 
vocational  education.  Because  of  this  it  is  necessary  that  professional  educators 
and  lay  persons  cooperatively  develop  a program  of  vocational-technical  education 
for  Columbia  County  students. 

An  area  vocational  school  has  the  following  advantages: 

a,  A wide  range  of  courses  is  possible, 

b,  A wide  variety  of  facilities  and  equipment  is  made  possible, 

c,  It  is  usually  more  flexible  and  responsive  to  needed  change  than  local 
schools  because  of  the  nature  of  the  school  and  because  of  its  broader 
administrative  base, 

d,  A broad  tax  base  is  available  for  support.  The  school  could  be 
operated  by  the  County,  equipped  with  funds  from  federal  and  state  sources 
and  supported  financially  on  a cooperative  basis  by  the  local  school 
districts. 

e,  It  draws  students  from  multiple  attendance  areas  thereby  maintaining 
a large  enough  enrollment  to  justify  a diversified  program.  (More  than 
500  juniors  and  seniors  from  the  five  high  schools  in  the  County  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  attending  such  a school,) 


^Other  terms  b3r  w^hich  the  area  vocational  school  is  identified  include:  area 
technical  school,  regional  vocational  school  and  vocational  education  center. 
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The  major  disadvantages  associated  with  an  area  vocational  school  are: 

a.  Scheduling  of  students. 

b.  Transportation  of  students. 

Student  scheduling  could  be  ac comp 3.i shed  by  alternating  one- day , one-week  or 
■tv/c^week  periods  between  the  home  high  school  and  the  area  vocational  schooj.. 
Numerous  scheduling  arrangements  are  possible.  Advantages  of  attending  the  area 
school  on  a rotating  basis  include  the  ability  to  rriaintain  neighborhood  and  school 
ties  5 oreservation  of  extracurricular  activities  in  the  home  school  and  a tend- 


ency to  avoid  the  undesirable  stereotype  of  vocational  training  that  has  enveloped 
some  vocational  schools  in  the  past. 

Extensive  transportation  planning  is  essential.  Assuming  the  proposed  area 
school  would  be  located  near  the  County  population  center  in  the  St.  Helens- 
Scappoose  areaj  the  following  travel  time  and  distance  factors  must  be  considered: 


Approximate  number  Approximate  travel  time 

of  miles  to  to  St.  Helens  (minutes 

From:  St.  Helens  one  way) 


Scappoose 

7 

Vernon i a 

28 

Rainier 

18 

Clatskanie 

30 

12 

45-50 

25 

40-45 


A partial  list  of  programs  which  could  be  offered  in  an  area  vocational  school 


and  for  which  there  are  occupational  needs  in  Columbia  County  and  the  Portland 


Metropo3.itan  Area  include  the  following: 


Automotive  mechanic 
Automotive  body  repair 
Automotive  electrician 
Bookkeeper 
Bookkeeping  machine 
operator 
Cabinet  maker 
Carpenter 


Clerk-typist 
Diesel  mechanic 
Draftsman 

Heavy  duty  mechanic 
Machinist 
Office  machine 
operator 

Tab  and  key  punch 
operator 


Programmer  - data 
processing 

Refrigeration  mechanic 
Sales  specialty 
Secretar^r 
Sheetnetal  worker 
Stenographer 
Power  sewing  machine 
operator 
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2,  The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  curriculum  of  the  area 
vocational  school: 

a.  It  is  recommended  that  less  emphasis  be  given  to  farm  labor  and  farm 
management  in  vocational  agriculture , and  increased  attention  be  devoted  to 
preparing  students  for  re lated  agricultural  activities  such  as  farm  machinery 
sales  and  service  occupations,  farm  supplies  and  equipment  occupations,  for- 
estry and  soil  conservation  occupations,  ornamental  horticulture  occupations 
and  farm  service  occupations.  These  changes  are  needed  in  ’.iew  of  the  reduced 
nuiriber  of  farms  and  the  diminishing  need  for  farm  workers, 

b . ^ ^ recommended  that  ^ distributive  education  program  be  initiated 
to  provide  training  in  management  and  sales  occupations.  This  program  would 
become  part  of  the  work  experience  program  and  could  also  be  directly  related 
to  business  and  office  education  and  some  phases  of  vocational  agriculture, 

c.  It  is  recommended  that  the  home  economics  program  train  students  as 
wage  earners.  Examples  of  training  to  be  offered  that  would  help  reduce  the 
need  for  service  workers  include  child-care  training,  vocational  nursing, 
hotel-motel  housekeeping  aide,  etc, 

3 , 11^  is  recommended  that  exploratory  or  pre-vocational  courses  of  study  be 
maintained  in  the  local  schools  and  offered  at  a time  in  the  educational  experi- 
ences of  youth  to  make  it  meaningful  in  terms  of  subsequent  vocational  training, 

^commended  that  syllabi  be  prepared  for  all  vocational  courses 
offered  in  the  County  in  order  to  put  forth  for  the  examination  of  all  concerned 
the  aims  and  content  of  individual  or  collective  training  programs.  This  will 
contribute  to  improved  communication,  coordination  between  a given  course  of 
training  and  the  balance  of  the  program  and  a general  understanding  of  the  total 
vocational  program. 
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5.  It  is  recornmended  that  in  addition  to  preparing  learners  for  specific 
occupations  ^ attention  be  given  to  providing  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
knowledge , concepts  and  ski3 Is  common  to  ^ number  of  occupations  in  ^ closely 
related  occupational  cluster.  This  would  permit  greater  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  triinee  in  acquiring  work  commensurate  with  his  skills  and  would  improve 
the  effii  iency  of  the  vocational-technical  curricula.  It  would  also  better  pre- 
pare  the  worker  to  face  the  numerous  occupational  changes  brought  about  by  auto- 
mation ind  other  technological  phenomena. 

® ^^co^niended  that  students  be  trained  to  accept  employment  in  areas 
external  to  Columbia  County . The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether  a community  or 
county  can  afford  to  prepare  workers  tofmove  away  as  soon  as  they  are  trained. 

The  answer  lies  in  two  assumptions:  (a)  all  migration  will  not  be  away  from 

Columbia  Count}'— what  the  County  loses  may  be  regained  by  in-migration  of  highly 
qualified  personnel,  and  more  importantly  (b)  the  basic  purpose  of  vocational 
education  is  to  develop  people  to  achieve  a more  productive  life,  not  to  develop 
an  area,  an  industry,  or  an  occupation. 

^ ^-con^Q^ded  that  future  vocational  education  planning  be  directly 
related  to  the  Columbia  County  Community  Action  Council* s **war  on  poverty. ” A 
cooperative  vocational- technical  program  could  make  appropriate  training  available 
not  only  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  but  also  to  post-high  school  youth, 
high  school  dropouts  and  employed  and  unemployed  adult  workers.  The  school 
could  operate  days,  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  provide  training  fora  wide  selection 
of  persons  needing  its  services.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  extending  the 
offerings  through  grades  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

^ • iL  recommended  that  a^  complete  professional  vocational  library  be 
established  and  that  current  and  meaningful  literature  be  made  available  to 
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students  relative  to  their  vocational  interests,  to  the  world  of  work  and  to 
vocational  programs  available  within  the  County. 

9 . It  is  recommended  that  complete  and  accurate  information  pertinent  to 
apprentice  ship  programs  be  made  available  to  County  high  school  st  udent  s and  other 
interested  persons.  This  recommendation  is  made  in  the  light  of  present  and 
anticipated  needs  for  skilled  workers  and  in  recognition  of  the  worth  of  appren- 
ticeship training  as  an  effective  means  of  preparing  qualified  employees.  Recent 
legislative  action  (HB  1167)  provided  for  the  establishment  of  pre -apprentice ship 
training  in  community  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  bill  also 
provided  for  pre-apprenticeship  credit  being  awarded  for  completion  of  school 
courses  that  would  reduce  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  term.  The  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor  for  reasons  not  associated  with  pre-apprenticeship 
training.  School  personnel  should  discuss  with  representatives  from  the  craft 
unions  and  appropriate  employers  the  feasibility  of  achieving  in  Columbia  County 

what  HB  1167  had  intended  for  the  State. 

10.  It  is  recommended  that  ^ system  of  vocational  guidance  be  established 

that  would  accomplish  the  following: 

a.  Determine  the  student *s  interest,  aptitudes  and' abilities  and  relate 
the  vocatiGiial  ppogreins  and  ooonpatioaal  tiaedn  to  this  infOiPiaation.  Develop 
a rational  means  of  student  selection  for  vocational  training. 

b.  Provide  students  with  accurate  and  timely  information  relative  to_ 
current  and  pro j ected  employment  needs  for  local  and  surrounding  areas  ^ well 
as  for  regional  and  national  areas.  In  addition  to  information  about  employment 
needs  there  should  be  available  data  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  work  per- 
formed, personal  attributes  needed,  known  advantages  3&d  disadvantages  of  the 
occupation,  reward  systems,  etc. 
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c. *  Establish  lines  of  communication  and  develop  dynamic  cooperative 
relationships  with  representatives  from  business  and  industrial  firms. 

Solicit  their  support  in  planning  and  developing  the  vocational  program. 
Explore  in  detail  the  means  of  establishing  work  experience  programs  and 
opportunities  for  work  without  pay. 

d.  Conduct  follow-up  studies  for  all  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts. 
Knowledge  of  student  academic  and  vocaticxial  pursuits  subsequent  to  high 
school  offers  the  schools  a means  by  which  they  can  determine  some  relation- 
ships between  school  and  post- school  experiences.  Specifically,  follow-up 
studies  provide  a method  whereby  schools  can  evaluate  vocational  education  in 
terms  of  job  success. 

recommended  that  a^  placement  and  programs  system  be  established  to 
help  locate  appropriate  employment  for  qualified  workers . Follow-up  studies 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  worker  success  in  terms  of  advancement  and 
rewards,  worker  mobility,  need  for  additional  training,  employer  satisfaction, 
employee  job  satisfaction,  and  related  data.  This  follow-up  would  be  coordinated 
with  a similar  study  in  an  earlier  recommendation. 
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The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  serve  as  a pilot  in  testing  measuring  instruments  for  a statewide 
migration  study  and  to  compare  20  out-of-state  migrants,  28  within-state  migrants,  and  40  stables 
individuals  who  have  decided  not  to  move)  by  identifying  characteristics  of  age,  residence,  education,  and 
employment  along  with  numerous  social  factors  possibly  involved  in  the  decision  to  migrate.  Participants 
responded  to  a questionnaire  or  a followup  telephone  call.  Some  findings  are:  (1)  The  mean  age  of  stables  was 
50.2  years,  of  within-state  migrants,  34.6  years,  and  of  out-of-state  migrants,  37.3  years,  u)  Over  87 
percent  of  all  groups  was  born  in  North  Dakota,  (3)  Over  50  percent  of  the  out-of-state  migration  was  to  the 
West  Coast,  (4)  Migrant  groups  had  more  formal  education,  (5)  The -majority  of  both  migrant  groups  were 
employed  full-time  both  before  and  after  migration,  (6)  Both  migrant  groups  raised  their  mean  occupational 
prestige  rating,  but  out-of-state  migrants  had  the  higher  mean,  (7)  Average  family  income  increased 
significantly  for  both  migrant  groups,  (8)  The  stables  appeared  to  have  higher  incomes  than  either  migrant 
group  before  migration,  (9)  The  most  frequently  named  reasons  for  migration  were  higher  wages,  more  avenues 
to  success,  better  community  size,  (10)  Of  out-of-state  migrants,  66.5  percent  indicated  they  would  not 
return  to  Walsh  County,  (11)  Approximately  93  percent  of  the  migrants  indicated  their  future  would  not  look 
so  good  had  they  remained  in  Walsh  County.  (MM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  were  approximately  117,000  more  births  than  deaths  in 
North  Dakota  between  1950  and  1960.  This  addition  of  individuals 
through  natural  growth  produced  a potential  1960  population  of  approxi- 
mately 737,000  persons  for  the  State,  as  compared  to  the  actual  popu- 
lation of  632,000  persons.  Whereas  a natural  increase  of  19  per  cent 
over  the  1950  population  may  have  been  anticipated,  in  actuality  North 
Dakota's  population  increased  only  2.1  per  cent  in  this  ten-year  period. 
Vangsness  (1962)  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  the  State's  natural 

t 

growth  was  offset  in  large  part  by  the  migration  of  some  105,000  people 
from  the  State.  This  figure  excludes  those  persons  migrating  into  the 
State  during  this  period,  making  the  total  number  of  individuals  leaving 
the  State  even  greater. 

As  this  out-of-state  migration  continues  and  as  community 
organizations  and  institutions  are  weakened  by  population  loss,  the  direct 
and  indirect  effects  of  population  movement  are  reflected  in  economic 
activity,  educational  systems,  governmental  efforts, — in  the  very  values 
and  purposes  of  social  existence  that  motivate  human  behavior  (Klietsche, 
1964) . Social  disorganization  cannot  be  ignored.  Communities  must 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  individual  needs  for  self-actualization 
and  self-fulfillment  are  met.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  those 
communities  can  grow  and  flourish  which  provide  individuals  with  oppor- 
tunities for  personal,  social,  moral,  vocational  and  intellectual  growth 
and  stimulation. 

Social  scientists  maintain  that  migration  is  a reaction  to  a 
dissatisfactory  situation  in  which  the  individual  has  weighed  the 
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psychological,  social  and  economic  costs  of  migration  against  the  costs 
of  staying  under  existing  conditions.  It  has  also  been  expressed  that  the 
individuals'  perception  of  existing  opportunities  in  his  home  community 
is  colored  considerably  by  his  attitude  toward  the  community  as  a whole 
(Leslie,  1965).  The  variables  of  community  satisfaction  and  perceived 
social  cost  have  been  fundamental  in  the  theoretical  framework  of 
Beegle's  (1961)  migration  studies.  Studies  dealing  with  the  factors 
involved  in  the  decision  to  migrate  or  not  to  migrate  are  limited.  A 
review  of  these  studies  dealing  with  migration  have  indicated  numerous 
factors,  often  contradictory,  which  are  involved  in  decisions  to  migrate. 
Many  of  the  results  reported  are  unique  to  the  sample  or  population  studied 
(Andrews  1962,  Bauder  1965,  Burchinal  and  Jacobson  1963,  McNamara  1961, 

Taves  and  Coller  1964,  and  Youmans  1959).  The  need  to  know  more,  not  only 
about  the  people  who  migrate,  but  also  about  those  who  decide  not  to 
migrate,  is  quite  evident.  Cook  (1961)  has  succinctly  stated  the  problem, 
"We  do  not  yet  have  adequate  means  of  learning  the  personal  motives  of 
people  who  migrate."^ 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  a 
sample  of  three  specific  groups:  out-of-state  migrants,  within-state 
migrants,  and  stables  (individuals  who  have  decided  not  to  move).  These 
three  groups  will  be  compared  by  identifying  characteristics  of  age, 
residence,  education,  and  employment  along  with  numerous  social  factors 
which  are  felt  to  be  involved  in  the  decision  to  migrate. 

^ Cook^  W,  Roy^  "Poipulation  Changes  in  North  Dakota  Counties : 19 30-1960 . " 
N.  Dakota  Ag.  Eojp.  Station^  Vol.  21^  July-August^  1961.  p.  15. 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 

An  area  in  North  Dakota  was  selected  which  had  approximately 
the  same  ratio  of  urban  and  rural  families  as  exists  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  It  was  determined  that  Walsh  County  had  the  most  representative 
population.  The  State  has  a net  out-migration  of  16.9  per  cent;  Walsh 
County’s  net  out-migration  for  the  same  1950-1960  period  was  16.8  per 
cent. 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  individuals  who 
were  listed  with  the  township  assessors  of  Walsh  County,  North  Dakota, 
as  having  some  personal  property  and  therefore  taxable.  Individuals 
who  had  left  the  assessor’s  area  within  the  previous  five  years  were 
identified  as  migrants  and  separated  into  two  groups,  out-of-state 
migrants  and  within-state  migrants.  A random  sample  of  individuals  re- 
maining in  the  area  constituted  the  sample  of  stables. 

The  township  assessors  provided  forwarding  addresses  from 
their  tax-billing  lists.  Addresses  were  thus  acquired  for  27  out-of- 
state  migrants  who  had  left  North  Dakota  and  for  35  within-state  migrants 
who  had  moved  from  Walsh  County  to  some  other  area  within  the  State,  A 
questionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  of  these  migrants  in  the  Spring  of  1966. 

Copies  of  the  questionnaires  used  are  found  in  Appendix  A. 
Response  to  the  questionnaire  and  two  follow-up  questionnaires  from  out- 
of-state  migrants  was  74  per  cent  (20  individuals) ; from  within-state 
migrants,  response  was  80  per  cent  (28  individuals).  Telephone  contact 
with  the  seven  non-respondent  within-state  migrants  indicated  that  they 
ignored  the  questionnaire  because  they  did  not  choose  to  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  their  income. 
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Of  the  random  sample  of  50  stables  who  chose  not  to  migrate 

**  i 

fr'om  Walsh  County,  80  per  cent  responded  (40  individuals);  as  in  the  | 

case  of  raigrants,  the  non-respondent  stables  expressed  in  telephone  \ 

interviews  a resentment  of  the  questions  about  their  yearly  incomes  and  i 

declined  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 
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RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
validity  and  utility  of  the  instruments  developed  for  each  group  studied. 
The  results  are  confined  to  the  reporting  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  sample. 

Because  not  all  respondents  answered  all  questions,  the  figures 
listed  in  each  of  the  following  tables  were  computed  by  determining  the 
number  who  responded  to  each  part  of  the  question  as  the  percentage  of 
the  total  number  who  responded  to  the  question.  The  number  of  respondents 
in  each  group  is  indicated  in  each  table. 

In  each  table  responses  are  listed  by  percentages  followed  by 
the  frequencies  of  responses  in  parentheses. 

The  age  distribution  for  the  three  groups  is  presented  in  Table 
1.  The  sampling  procedure  has  eliminated  the  age  group  of  under-twenty- 
years  in  each  of  the  three  samples.  The  data  show  the  median  age  of  the 
migrants  to  be  lower  than  that  of  the  stables.  This  finding  is  consistent 
with  other  studies  on  migration  which  have  reported  that  the  majority  of 
migrants  move  when  between  the  ages  of  16  and  29.  The  median  age  of  all 
individuals  in  Walsh  County  is  well  above  average  for  the  State,  in  which 
only  three  other  counties,  Traill,  Nelson,  and  Griggs  have  an  older  median 
age  for  all  residents. 

Of  the  within-state  migrants,  42.8  per  cent  are  from  20-29  years 
of  age,  and  92.8  per  cent  are  between  20-49  years  of  age.  Of  the  out-of- 
state  migrants,  44.4  per  cent  are  from  20-29  years  of  age  and  72.2  per 
cent  are  between  20-49  years  of  age.  Thus,  the  majority  of  the  migrants 
are  below  40  years  of  age  and  most  are  below  30  years  of  age.  There  is 
essentially  no  difference  in  ages  between  the  within-state  migrants  and 
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TABLE  1 

AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS 


AGE 


STABLES 


WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 


OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 


(N  = 

39) 

(N  = 

28) 

(N  = 

18) 

Under  20 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

20-29 

10.2 

(A) 

A2.8 

(12) 

AA.A 

(8) 

30-39 

28.2 

(11) 

25.0 

(7) 

22.2 

(A) 

A0-A9 

15. A 

(6) 

25.0 

(7) 

5.6 

(1) 

50-59 

15. A 

(6) 

3.6 

(1) 

16.7 

(3) 

60-69 

12.8 

(5) 

3.6 

(1) 

5.6 

(1) 

70-79 

10.2 

(A) 

0 

(0) 

5.6 

(1) 

80-89 

5.2 

(2) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

90-99 

2.6 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

Mean 

50.2 

years 

3A.6 

years 

37.3 

years 

Table  2 

indicates  the  ages  of  the 

spouses  of  the  migrants. 

It 


would  appear  that  the  age  of  the  spouse  is  generally  comparable  to  but 
slightly  less  than  the  age  of  the  respondent  in  all  groups.  Ninety-two 
per  cent  of  all  respondents  were  male,  therefore,  the  spouses  represented 
here  are  essentially  females. 
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TABLE  2 

AGE  OF  SPOUSES 


AGE 

STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

32) 

(N  = 

27) 

(N  = 

17) 

Under  20 

(0) 

3.7 

(1) 

(0) 

20-29 

21.9 

(7) 

51.8 

(14) 

47.0 

(8) 

30-39 

31.2 

(10) 

25.9 

(7) 

29.4 

(5) 

40-49 

21.9 

(7) 

11.1 

(3) 

5.9 

(1) 

50-59 

12.5 

(4) 

7.4 

(2) 

11.8 

(2) 

60-69 

12.5 

(4) 

(0) 

(0) 

70-79 

(0) 

(0) 

5.9 

(1) 

The  number  of  years  lived  in  Walsh  County  is  indicated  in 
Table  3.  It  appears  significant  that  the  within-state  migrants  lived 
in  Walsh  County  fewer  years  than  both  the  out-of-state  migrants  and 
the  stables.  Of  the  within-state  migrants  67.8  per  cent  lived  in  Walsh 
County  for  less  than  20  years;  therefore,  they  had  moved  into  Walsh 
County  from  some  other  place.  Of  these  within-state  migrants  88.9  per 
cent  were  born  in  North  Dakota  (Table  4).  They  were  within-state  migrants 
into  Walsh  County  before  the  period  covered  by  this  study. 

The  out-of-state  migrants  lived  longer  in  Walsh  County  than  the 
within-state  migrants.  No  out-of-state  migrants  lived  less  than  10  years 
in  Walsh  County  and  64.8  per  cent  lived  there  more  than  20  years. 
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TABLE  3 

YEARS  LI^D  IN^ALSH  COUNTY 

V 


YEARS 

STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

40) 

(N  = 

28) 

(N  = 

17) 

0-9 

10 

(4) 

35.7 

(10) 

(0) 

10  - 19 

5 

(2) 

32.1 

(9) 

23.5 

(4) 

20  - 29 

12.5 

(5) 

14.3 

(4) 

41.1 

(7) 

30  - 39 

25 

(10) 

10.7 

(3) 

11.8 

(2) 

40  - 49 

12.5 

(5) 

7.1 

(2) 

11.8 

(2) 

50  - 59 

17.5 

(7) 

0 

(0) 

11.8 

(2) 

60  - 69 

7.5 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

70  - 79 

7.5 

(3) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

80  - 89 

2.5 

(1) 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

Table  4 , showing 

the  respondent’s  place  of 

birth , 

indicates 

that  most 

of  the  respondent 

s in  each  group  were  born 

in  North  Dakota  ^ 

that  nearly  an  equal  proportion  of  respondents  and  spouses  were  born  in 
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TABLE  4 

BIRTH  PLACE  OF  RESPONDENTS  AND  SPOUSES 


STABLES  WITHIN-STATE  OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS  MIGRANTS 


RESPONDENTS  BORN  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

(N  = 

40) 

(N  = 

27) 

(N  = 

18) 

Yes 

87.5 

(35) 

88.9 

(24) 

88.9 

(16) 

No 

12.5 

(5) 

11.1 

(3) 

11.1 

(2) 

SPOUSES  BORN  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

(N  = 

35) 

(N  = 

28) 

(N  = 

17) 

Yes 

91.4 

(32) 

82.1 

(23) 

82.4 

(14) 

No 

8.6 

(3) 

17.9 

(5) 

17.6 

(3) 

The  educational  level  of  the  respondents,  presented  in  Table  5, 
indicates  that  the  out-of-state  migrants  have  slightly  more  education  than 
the  within-state  migrants  and  the  stables.  The  age  distribution  of  the 
groups  may  account  for  the  difference  in  the  educational  level  of  the 
stables  as  compared  with  that  of  the  migrants.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  better  educated  individuals  are  in  the  migrant  groups. 


TABLE  5 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  RESPONDENTS 


STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

36) 

(N  = 28) 

(N  = 18) 

Less 

than  high  school 

47.2 

(17) 

21.4  (6) 

27.8  (5) 

High 

school  graduate 

30.6 

(11) 

39.3  (11) 

22.2  (4) 

Some 

college 

8.3 

(3) 

17.8  (5) 

22.2  (4) 

College  graduate 

13.9 

(5) 

21.4  (6) 

27.8  (5) 

mmmmmmmmsiSfBsmsmmmmBi 
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Table  6 indicates  the  employment  status  before  and  after 
migration.  Of  the  within-state  migrants,  4 individuals  or  14.3  per 
cent  were  unemployed  before  migration.  After  migration,  one  withdrew 
from  the  labor  market,  two  gained  full-time  employment,  and  the  other 
did  nor  respond.  Of  the  out-of-state  migrants,  one  individual  was  un- 
employed before  and  after  migration.  One  individual  retired  and  two  ^ 
gained  full-time  employment  after  migration,  whereas  they  were  employed 
only  part-time  before  migration*  There  was  only  a slight  increase  in 
employment  after  migration  among  the  out-of-state  migrants. 

TABLE  6 

EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  WI THIN-STATE  MIGRANTS  AND  OUT-OF  STATE 
MIGRANTS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MIGRATION  FROM  WALSH  COUNTY 

WITHIN-STATE  MIGRANTS  OUT-OF-STATE  MIGRANTS 
Before  After  Before  After 


Migrating 
(N  = 28) 

Migrating 
(N  = 27) 

Migrating 
(N  = 18) 

Migrating 
(N  = 18) 

Unemployed 

14.3  (4) 

0 

5.6  (1) 

5.6  (1) 

Retired 

0 

3.7  (1) 

0 

5.5  (1) 

Part-Time  Employed 

7.1  (2) 

7.4  (2) 

27.8  (5) 

11.1  (2) 

Full-Time  Employed 

78.6  (22) 

88.9  (24) 

66.6  (12) 

77.7  (14) 

Table  7 indicates  the  type  of  work  engaged  in  by  the  stables 
and  by  the  migrants  before  and  after  migration.  A sigi^icant  increase 
in  Group  1,  professional,  technical  and  kindred  work,,  is  noted  for  both 
samples  of  migrants  after  migration  and  a significant  decrease  in  Group 
II,  farmers  and  farm  managers,  for  both  samples.  It  appears  that  the 
migrants  changed  jobs  after  migration  and  obtained  better  jobs.  This 
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may  have  been  a factor  in  the  migrants'  decision  to  move. 

This  increase  of  occupational  prestige  is  apparent  in  Table  8 
using  the  North-Hatt  Prestige  rating  for  each  reported  occupation-  The 
occupational  prestige  of  the  stables  is  comparable  to  the  prestige  of 
the  within-state  migrants  before  they  moved.  The  occupational  prestige 
of  within-state  migrants  increased  to  a large  degree  after  they  moved- 
The  out-of-state  migrants,  already  in  higher  prestige  occupations  before 
they  migrated,  increasea  their  occupational  prestige  considerably  after 
migration.  The  prospects  for  increased  occupational  prestige  may  have 
been  a factor  in  the  decision  to  migrate. 

TABLE  8 


MEAN  PRESTIGE  RATING  OF  OCCUPATIONS  HELD  BY  STABLES  AND  BY 
MIGRANTS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MIGRATION  FROM  WALSH  COUNTY 


STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

Before  migrating 

59.38 

59.68 

63.00 

After  migrating 

- 

66,92 

69.24 

Increase 

7.24 

6-24 

The  average  family  income  for  stables  and  for  migrants  before 
and  after  migration  is  presented  in  Table  9-  A significant  increase  in 
the  average  family  income  of  the  migrants  is  quite  apparent.  Of  the 
within-state  migrants  37  per  cent  had  incomes  of  less  than  $4,500  before 
migration  and  only  11.1  per  . cent  Tiad  incomes  of  less  THan~$4~7500  a'fTeF^ 
migration.  There  were  43.7  per  cent  of  the  out-of-state  migrants  with 
incomes  of  under  $4,500  before  migration  and  only  5.9  per  cent  after 


migration. 
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TABLE  9 


AVERAGE  FAMILY  INCOME  OF  STABLES  AND  OF  MIGRANTS 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  MIGRATION  FROM  WALSH  COUNTY 


STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF 

-STATE 

; MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

30) 

Before 
Migrating 
(N  = 27) 

After 
Migrating 
(N  = 27) 

Before 
Migrating 
(N  = 16) 

After 
Migrating 
(N  = 17) 

Under  $1,500 

0 

3.7 

(1) 

0 

6.2 

(1) 

5.9  (1) 

$l,501-$3,000 

3,3 

(1) 

25.9 

(7) 

3.7 

(1) 

12.5 

(2) 

0 

$3,001-$4,500 

10 

(3) 

7.4 

(2) 

7.4 

(2) 

25 

(4) 

0 

$4,501-$6,000 

20 

(6) 

25.9 

(7) 

29.6 

(8) 

37.5 

(6) 

11,8  (2) 

$6,001-$7,500 

20 

(6) 

22.2 

(6) 

18.5 

(5) 

6.2 

(1) 

29.4  (5) 

$7,501-$9,000 

23,3 

(7) 

7.4 

(2) 

18.5 

(5) 

0 

23.5  (4) 

Above  $9,000 

23.3 

(7) 

7-^ 

(2) 

22.2 

(6) 

12.5 

(2) 

29.4  (5) 

A significant  increase  is  also  evident  in  the  $7,501  to  above 
$9,000  categories  for  both  migrant  groups.  Before  migration  only  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  within-state  migrants  had  an  income  above  $7,500  and 
after  migration  there  were  40.7  per  cent  in  the  above  $7,501  range.  Of 
the  out-of-state  migrants  there  were  also  52.9  per  cent  earning  over 
$7,500  after  migration  as  compared  to  12.5  per  cent  before  migration. 

This  increase  in  income  as  seen  in  Table  10  may  have  been  a 
significant  factor  in  the  decision  to  migrate. 
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TABLE  10 

RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  THE  MIGRANTS  INCREASED 
THEIR  PERSONAL  INCOME  AFTER  MIGRATING 


WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 28) 

(N  = 18) 

Yes 

78.6  (22) 

83.3  (15) 

No 

21.4  (6) 

16.7  (3) 

According  to  Table  11,  69.2  per  cent  of  the  within-state  migrants  and 

64.7  per  cent  of  the 

out-of-state  migrants  would  have 

moved  farther  to 

gain  larger  personal 

income . 

TABLE  11 

RESPONSES  TO 
FARTHER 

WHETHER  THE  MIGRANTS  WOULD  HAVE  MOVED 
TO  GAIN  A LARGER  PERSONAL  INCOME 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 26) 

(N  = 17) 

Yes 

69.2  (18) 

64.7  (11) 

No 

30.8  (8) 

35.3  (6) 

Table  12  lists  the  states  in  which  the  out-of-state  migrants  are 
now  living.  The  west  coast  is  the  area  to  which  the  majority  of  out-of- 
state  migrants  moved.  Minnesota  drew  the  next  largest  group  of  migrants. 
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TABLE  12 

STATE  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  OUT-OF-STATE  MIGRANTS 


I California  5 

Minnesota  5 

I Oregon  3 

Washington  3 

! Wisconsin  1 

I 

Florida  1 

I Alabama  1 

Colorado  1 


; 


I 

? 

(! 

\ 
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Two  of  the  five  out-of-state  migrants  moved  to  Minneapolis, 
the  area  which  was  shown  by  previous  studies  to  be  the  largest  drawing 
area  (Sjaastad  1962  and  Adams  1964).  The  migrants  from  Walsh  County 
tended  to  move  to  western  and  southern  states;  none  moved  to  the 
eastern  states. 

Data  concerning  the  reasons  for  migrants  leaving  Walsh  County 
and  factors  which  might  prompt  stables  to  migrate  are  presented  in 
Table  13.  Better  wages  was  the  most  frequently  reported  reason  by  all 
three  groups,  followed  by  the  factors  of  more  avenues  of  success,  and 
the  greater  availability  of  good  jobs  in  the  community  of  relocation. 
These  findings  tend  to  agree  with  those  previously  reported. 

A comparison  of  the  responses  of  the  stable  group  with  the 
responses  of  the  migrant  group  suggests  that  the  stables  would  be  most 
apt  to  move  for  the  same  reasons  indicated  by  the  migrants.  Climate  is 
the  next  factor  of  importance.  The  fact  that  only  one  of  the  stables 
responding  was  not  married  may  explain  why  reasons  g and  h in  Table  13 

were  not  selected. 
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TABLE  13 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  WALSH  COUNTY  AND  FACTORS 
WHICH  MIGHT  PROMPT  STABLES  TO  MIGRATE 

FREQUENCY  OF  RESPONSE 

STABLES  WITHIN-STATE  OUT-OF-STATE 
MIGRANTS  MIGRANTS 


a. 

Because  parents  moved 

1 

0 

0 

b. 

Going  to  school  there 

3 

4 

1 

c. 

Because  of  military  service 

3 

0 

1 

d. 

Had  relatives  there 

2 

2 

1 

e. 

Had  friends  there 

0 

3 

1 

f. 

Accompanied  spouse 

8 

11 

9 

g- 

Your  fiance  lived  there  and  you 
went  to  be  married 

0 

0 

0 

h. 

Better  marriage  prospects  there 

0 

0 

0 

i. 

Community  has  a better  climate 

11 

0 

12 

j- 

Community  is  the  size  you  like 

6 

6 

9 

k. 

Community  has  more  good  jobs 
open 

13 

4 

7 

1. 

Wages  are  better  there 

13 

11 

13 

m. 

More  freedom  of  behavior  there 

1 

0 

1 

n. 

Community  offered  "change  of 
scenery,"  more  excitement 

3 

2 

6 

o. 

Community  has  more  avenues 

to  success  13  9 12 

p.  Wanted  social  and  cultural 

Be  tTe  merit  “8  *5  " " 4 

« 

q. .  Family  conflict  at  home  02  1 

r.  Improved  position  with  the 

same  firm  or  organization  56  0 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  within-state  migrants  did 
not  select  "better  climate"  as  a response  since  these  migrants  are  still 
in  North  Dakota,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  did  not  move  because  of 
the  climate.  The  data  also  suggested  that  the  spouse  has  considerable 
influence  upon  decisions  to  migrate. 

The  only  observable  difference  between  within-state  migrants 
and  out-of-state  migrants,  other  than  the  response  concerning  climate, 
is  the  reason  of  moving  for  an  improved  position  with  the  firm  or  organi- 
zation currently  employing  the  respondent.  None  of  the  out-of-state 
migrants  indicated  an  improved  position  with  the  same  firm  or  organiza- 
tion as  a reason  for  leaving  Walsh  County  while  six  of  the  within-state 
migrants  indicated  this  as  a reason  for  moving. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  respondents  listed  more  than  one 
reason  fpr  migration,  accomplished  or  contemplated.  Asked  to  rank  these 
reasons  in  order  of  importance,  the  respondents  gave  answers  which  were 
not  predicted  by  their  answers  to  preceding  questions.  Table  14  shows 
most  of  the  stables  naming  social  and  cultural  betterment  as  the  most 
important  factor,  with  economic  factors  also  listed  but  not  as  frequently 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  foregoing  tables.  For  within-state 
migrants,  the  most  important  factors  were  wages  and  improved  positions 
with  the  same  firm  or  organization.  Most  of  the  out-of-state  migrants 
were  influenced  primarily  by  wages,  but  almost  as  many  were  influenced 
by  their  spouses. 

Some" possible  reasoris  for  migration  drew  no  respdriSe ; The  sampTe 
included  no  age  group  of  under  twenty  years  which  might  have  been  affected 
by  parents’  migration.  Reasons  g and  h were  not  factors,  because  few 
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respondents  were  unmarried.  Of  the  entire  sample,  only  one  stable  and 
no  within— state  or  out— of— state  migrant  named  freedom  of  behavior  as  a 
factor  in  migration. 

Table  15  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  migrants  had  obtained 
the  things  they  were  looking  for  when  they  left  Walsh  County.  85.7  per 
cent  of  the  within-state  migrants  and  94.4  per  cent  of  the  out-of-state 
migrants  did  realize  their  ambitions,  to  some  degree.  Virtually  none 
of  the  out-of-state  migrants  failed  to  obtain  the  things  they  were  looking 
for  and  none  preferred  living  in  Walsh  County.  It  would  appear  that  both 
migrant  samples  are  satisfied  with  their  decisions. 

TABLE  15 

RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  THE  MIGRANTS  HAD  OBTAINED  THE  THINGS 


THEY  WERE  LOOKING  FOR  WHEN 

THEY  LEFT  WALSH 

COUNTY 

WITHIN-STATE 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 28) 

(N  = 18) 

a. 

Yes,  completely 

35.7  (10) 

33.3  (6) 

b. 

Yes,  partly 

50.0  (14) 

61.1  (11) 

c. 

No,  but  things  are  improving 

3=6  (1) 

0 

d. 

No,  don't  think  things  will 

improve 

0 

0 

e. 

No,  like  living  in  Walsh  County 

better 

3.6  (1) 

0 

f . 

Other 

7.1  (2) 

5.6  (1) 

ERIC 
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Table  16  indicates  the  migrants’  expressed  views  about  returning 
to  Walsh  County.  Half  of  the  within-state  migrants  wouldn’t  mind  returning 
to  Walsh  County  to  live;  one  individual,  the  same  one  who  preferred  life 
in  Walsh  County  (Table  15),  actually  intends  to  return.  The  out-of-state 
migrants  were  less  positive;  66.5  per  cent  would  not  return  under  any 
circumstances,  or  had  never  seriously  considered  returning.  27.7  per  cent 
of  the  out-of-state  migrants  wouldn’t  mind  returning  to  Walsh  County  to 
live . 


TABLE  16 


MIGRANTS’  EXPRESSED  VIEWS  ABOUT  RETURNING  TO  WALSH  COUNTY 


WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

. (N  = 28) 

(N  = 

18) 

a. 

Thought  never  seriously  entered 
my  mind 

42.8  (12) 

38.8 

(7) 

b. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  I 
again  live  in  Walsh  County 

0 

27.7 

(5) 

c* 

I wouldn’t  mind  returning 
to  Walsh  County  to  live 

50.0  (14) 

27.7 

(5) 

d. 

I definitely  intend  to  return  to 
Walsh  County  to  live  sometime 

3.6  (1) 

0 

e. 

Other 

3.6  (1) 

5.8 

(1) 

5 

r 


Table  17  shows  that  a large  majority  of  both  migrants  samples  indicated 
that  their  future  would  not  be  as  promising,  had  they  remained  in  Walsh  County. 

No  less  than  72.2  per  cent  of  out-of-state  migrants  and  70.4  per  cent  of 
within-state  migrants  moved  in  response  to  a definite  job  offer. 
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TABLE  17 

MIGRANTS'  REPORTED  PERCEPTION  OF  THEIR  FUTURE  IF 
THEY  HAD  REMAINED  IN  WALSH  COUNTY 


WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 


OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 


(N  = 28) 

(N  = 18) 

Not  as  good 

92.9  (26) 

94.4  (17) 

As  good 

7.1  (2) 

5.6  (1) 

Better  than  now 

0 

0 

Table  18  reports  the  stables'  reported  perception  of  their 
future  if  they  were  to  move  from  Walsh  County.  Only  22.8  per  cent  of  the 
stables  feel  that  their  future  would  look  better  in  another  state.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  the  stable  group  appear  satisfied  with  their  prospects 
in  Walsh  County 


TABLE  18 

STABLES'  PERCEPTION  OF  THEIR  FUTURE  IF 
THEY  WERE  TO  MOVE  FROM  WALSH  COUNTY 


STABLES 

(N  = 35) 

Better  in  Walsh  County  42.9  (15) 


Same " : 34.T  (12) 

Better  in  other  state  22.8  (8) 


wmmm 
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The  respondents’  plans  as  to  future  moves  are  presented  in  Table 
19  for  the  three  samples.  Of  the  stable  group,  18.5  per  cent  are  going  to 
move  in  the  future;  the  majority,  however,  have  no  present  intention  to 
move.  The  majority  of  within-state  migrants  and  out-of-state  migrants  also 
have  no  immediate  intention  to  move,  but  33.9  per  cent  of  the  out-of-state 
migrants  do  plan  to  move  eventually.  It  may  be  that  an  individual  who  has 
moved  once  is  not  deterred  by  problems  and  difficulties  entailed  in  moving. 


TABLE  19 

MIGRATION  ASPIRATION 


(Thoughts 

about 

moving) 

STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

38) 

(N  = 28) 

(N  = 18) 

No  present  intention  to  move 

76.3 

(29) 

71.4  (20) 

61.1  (11) 

Considering  moving 

5.3 

(2) 

10.7  (3) 

0 

I am  going  to  move  but  plans 
are  not  definite 

13.2 

(5) 

7.1  (2) 

27.8  (5) 

1 have  definite  plans  to  move 

5.3 

(2) 

10.7  (3) 

11.1  (2) 

In  an  attempt  to  determine 

the 

importance  of 

income,  the  migrants 

were  asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  return  to  Walsh  County  if  assured  of 
an  adequate  income.  As  reported  in  Table  20,  the  majority  of  within-state 
migrants  would  return;  the  majority  of  out-of-state  migrants  would  not.  It 
would  appear  that  income  is  more  frequently  important  to  within-state  migrants 
than  to  out-of-state  migrants  and  that  the  groups  place  different  degrees  of 
importance  on  other  factors. 
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TABLE  20 

RESPONSE  TO  WHETHER  THE  MIGRANTS  WOULD  BE  WILLING  TO 
RETURN  TO  WALSH  COUNTY  IF  THEY  HAD  AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  OBTAIN  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  AN  ADEQUATE  INCOME 


WITHIN-STATE 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 26) 

(N  = 18) 

Yes 

76.9  (20) 

38.8  (7) 

No 

23.1  (6) 

61.2  (11) 

Table  21  represents  the  respondent’s  suggestions  for  ways  to 
improve  Walsh  County.  The  responses  were  placed  in  seven  categories. 
Jobs,  income,  and  occupationally  related  factors  were  most  important  to 
the  migrants.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  stables,  shopping,  and 
medical  facilities  and  public  utilities  were  most  in  need  of  improvement. 


M 
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TABLE  21 


SUGGESTED  WAYS  TO  IMPROVE  WALSH  COUNTY 


STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

31) 

(N  = 26) 

(N  = 15) 

Jobs,  income,  occupationally 
related  responses 

25.8 

(8) 

38.5  (10) 

53.3  (8) 

Living  conditions,  home, 
taxes,  etc. 

19.4 

(6) 

11.5  (3) 

6.7  (1) 

Friends  and  social  life 

3.2 

(1) 

15.4  (4) 

0 

Schools  and  educational 
opportunities 

3.2 

(1) 

7.7  (2) 

13.3  (2) 

Recreation,  scenery, 
esthetic  values 

16.1 

(5) 

7.7  (2) 

20.0  (3) 

Shopping  and  medical 
facilities,  public 
utilities 

32.2 

(10) 

19.2  (5) 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

6.7  (1) 

Table  22  indicates  the  social  participation  of  the  stables 
of  Walsh  County  and  of  the  migrants  before  and  after  migration.  The 
data  indicate  that  most  of  the  migrants  were  active  socially  both 
before  and  after  migration. 
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TABLE  22 

RESPONSES  CONCERNING  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 


MEMBERSHIPS 
WHILE  IN  WALSH  COUNTY 

MEMBERSHIPS  OF 
MIGRANTS  AFTER  MIGRATING 

STABLES 

WITHIN- STATE 
MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  = 

33) 

(N  = 28) 

(N  = 18) 

(N  = 28) 

(N  = 17) 

Yes 

78.8 

(26) 

82.1  (23) 

100  (18) 

67.9  (19) 

94.1  (16) 

No 

21.2 

(7) 

17.9  (5) 

0 

32.1  (9) 

5.9  (1) 

Table  23  indicates 

the  types  of 

organizations  to 

which  the 

stables  belong,  and  the  types  of  organizations  in  which  the  migrants 
have  held  membership  before  and  after  migration.  The  stables  seem  to 
belong  exclusively  to  religious  and  occupational  organizations  while 
the  migrants  were  active  in  many  other  types  of  organizations. 

The  number  and  variety  of  memberships  held  by  the  migrants  is 
also  significant.  While  in  Walsh  County,  the  18  out-of-state  migrants 
had  a total  of  45  memberships  in  six  types  of  organizations;  the  28  within- 
state  migrants  held  a total  of  40  memberships  in  five  types  of  organizations. 
Both  migrant  groups  continued  to  be  active  in  social  organizations  after 
migration. 
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Table  2 4 con  rams  the  fact  ox  s liked  best  about  the  present 
community.  The  scabies  and  i:.he  wlthin-stafe  migrants  Indicated  that 
friends  and  sociaJ  life  were  the  factors  liked  best.  The  out-of-state 
migrants  like  rhe  jobs,  income,  and  occupationally  related  factors. 


TABLE  24 

FACTORS  LIKED  BEST  ABOUT  PRESENT  COMMUNITY 


WALSH  COUNTY 

PRESENT 

COMMUNITY 

STABLES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  - 33) 

(N  = 24) 

(N  = 14) 

Jobs,  in  c ome  an  d 
occupationally  re i at  ei 
responses 

12.1  (4) 

12,5  (3) 

35,8  (5) 

Living  conditions, 
h ome  5 , t axe  s , etc. 

15.2  (5) 

0 

21,4  (3) 

Friends  and  social 
1 if  e 

60.6  f?0) 

41.7  (10' 

7/1  (1) 

Schools  cl'Cld  educe ' 
tional  oppoir  ■lutc  Las 

0 

12.5  (3) 

7/1  (i) 

Re rear  i on , -x- c e i: i y j 
e s t.'h  e t i c v a 1 w e s 

3,0  (i) 

8.3  (2) 

21,4  (3) 

Shoppliig  and  medic.al 
facilities,  pi..b  t.ic 
utilit ies 

9.  1 (3) 

25,0  (6) 

7.1  (1) 

[able  25  indicates  that  the  out-of -state  migrants  dislike  the  scarcity  of 
tiiends  and  social  life  in  their  present  communities,  The  within-state 
migrants  dislike  the  shopping  and  medical  facilities  and  public  utilities 
most  wTiile  the  scabies  most  dislike  the  living  conditions,  homes,  and  taxes. 
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The  out-of-state  migrants’  dissatisfaction  with  social  life  is  not  related 


to  the  degree  of  satisf act  ion  with  the  decision  to  migrate  (Tables  15  and 
16o)  It  is  presuiried 3,  ubeierore,  that  they  must  have  expected  some  difficulty 


in  making  friends  in  their  new  communities. 


TABLE  25 


FACTORS  DlSi.lKED  MOST  ABOUT  PRESENT  COMMUNIIT 


WALSH 

COUNTY 

PRESENT 

COMMUNITY 

STAB 

LES 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  - 

24) 

(N  - 1.3) 

(N  = 8) 

Jobs,  income  and 
occupationally  rc.lated 
responses 

20,8 

(5) 

23.1  (3) 

0 

Living  conditions, 
homes , taxes , etc . 

45,8 

(11) 

7,7  (1) 

0 

Friends  and  social 
life 

8,  i 

(2) 

;,7  (i) 

8/ „ 3 (7) 

Schools  and  educa- 
tional 0 p p 0 r c UD  i r 1 e s 

0 

0 

0 

Recreation,  scenery , 
esthetic  values 

4.2 

(1) 

15,4  (2) 

0 

Shopping  and  medicai 
facilities,  public 
utilities 

20,8 

(5) 

46.2  (6) 

12,5  (.1) 

Table  2(?.  tsports  the  apprehensions  of  stables  as  to  difficulties 
they  would  expect  in  .migration,  and  the  actual  e,xperiences  of  migrants 
The  data  indicare  than  the  ouc-of-state  migiants  did  in  fact  encounter  some 
difficulty  in  ger  r.  lag  to  know  their  neighbors.  The  within-state  migrants 
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had  difficulty  in  finding  houcdng.  The  migrants  report  fewer  difficulties 
encountered  in  migration  than  the  stables  anticipated  in  migration.  The 
stables  see  all  categories  as  presenting  difficulties  in  migration,  with 
transportation  giving  the  least  concern.  Migrants  reported  no  difficulty 
in  finding  Jobs  or  transportation,  and  only  slight  difficulty  in  making 
family  adjustments. 


TABLE  26 


STABLES'  PERCEPTION  OF  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN  MIGRATION 
AND  MIGRANTS'  ACTUAL  DIFFICULTIES  IN  MIGRATION 


STABLES 
(N  - 35) 

WITHIN-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  * 27) 

OUT-OF-STATE 

MIGRANTS 

(N  « 17) 

Finding  housing 

34.4  (11) 

42o3  (11) 

17,7  (3) 

Finding  a job 

25.7  (9) 

0 

0 

Getting  trans- 

port at ion 

3 (i) 

0 

0 

Getting  to  know 

neighbors 

15,6  (5) 

8 (2) 

22,2  (4) 

Making  family 

ad j ustment 

19.2  (5) 

3,8  (1) 

0 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  limitations  of  this  study  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  inter- 
preting this  data.  The  size  and  characteristics  of  the  samples  limit 
certain  comparisons  of  the  three  sample  groups.  This  study  suggests 
certain  characteristics  of  each  sample  group  and  supports  the  following 
generalizations . 

Age  and  Residence 

The  mean  age  of  the  stables  was  higher  (50.2  years)  than  the 

mean  age  of  the  within-state  migrants  (34.6  years)  and  the  out-of-state 

% 

migrants  (37.3  years).  The  stables  as  a group  had  lived  longer  in  Walsh 
County  than  the  migrant  groups. 

The  majority  of  the  out-of-state  migrants  lived  in  Walsh  County 

\ 

for  *^0-29  years,  the  greater  part  of  their  lives;  88.9  per  cent  of  this 
group  was  born  in  North  Dakota.  Approximately  equal  proportions  of  all 
three  groups  were  born  in  North  Dakota:  87.5  per  cent  for  stables  and 

88.9  per  cent  for  within-state  and  out-of-state  migrants. 

The  out-of-state  migration  was  chiefly  to  the  West  Coast  and 
to  Minnesota.  More  than  half  of  the  out-of-state  migrants  moved  to  either 
California,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 

Education  and  Employment 

The  migrant  groups  had  received  more  formal  education  than  the 
stable  group.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  out-of-state  migrants  and  39.2  per 
cent  of  the  within-state  migrants  had  had  some  college  courses  or  had 
graduated  from  college,  as  compared  with  22.2  per  cent  for  the  stables. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  groups  may  account  for  these  differences,  yet 
the  better  educated  individuals  are  in  the  migrant  groups. 
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There  was  only  a slight  increase  in  employment  of  the  migrant 
groups  after  migration;  the  majority  were  employed  full-time  both  before 
and  after  migration.  Changes  appeared  in  the  types  of  employment  and 
the  corresponding  prestige  of  the  new  occupations.  The  largest  increase 
appeared  in  the  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  occupations  for  both 
migrant  groups  after  migration.  The  largest  decrease  was  in  the  farmer 
and  farm-manager  employment. 

The  mean  prestige  rating  of  occupations  of  the  out-of-state 
and  within-state  migrants  both  before  and  after  migration  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  stables.  Both  migrant  groups  raised  their  mean  occupational 
prestige  rating  with  the  out-of-state  migrants  having  the  higher  mean 
prestige  rating. 

The  average  family  income  increased  significantly  for  both 
migrant  groups.  The  largest  increase  was  in  the  over  $7,500  range  for 
the  out-of-state  migrants.  The  stables  appear  to  have  much  higher  in- 
comes than  either  migrant  group  had  before  migration.  The  majority  of 
the  migrants  in  both  groups  would  have  moved  farther  to  gain  a larger 
personal  income;  this  finding  emphasizes  the  influence  of  economic  factors 
in  .decisions  to  migrate, 

B'actors  Involved  in  the  Decision  to  Migrate 

The  reasons  for  migration  most  frequently.., named  b.y  both  groups 
are:  higher  wages;  the  new  community  has  more  avenues  to  success;  and 

the  new  community  is  the  size  they  like.  The  out-of-state  migrants 
indicated  a preference  for  the  climate  of  the  new  community;  understandably, 
no  within-state  migrants  mentioned  this  as  a contributing  factor. 

The  stables  frequently  named  the  following -as  factors  which 
might  influence  them  to  migrate:  more  and  better  jobs,  better  wages,  more 
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avenues  to  success,  a better  climate,  and  social  and  cultural  betterment. 
The  majority  of  both  migration  groups  Indicated  that  they  had  obtained  the 
things  they  were  looking  for  when  they  left  Walsh  County. 

The  majority  In  all  three  groups  have  no  present  Intentions 
to  move,  but  there  are  more  out-of-state  migrants  planning  to  move  again 
than  wlthln-state  migrants  and  stables.  On  the  subject  of  returning  to 
Walsh  County,  the  majority  (66.5  per  cent)  of  the  out-of-state  migrants 
Indicated  they  either  have  not  thought  of  returning  or  would  definitely 
not  return  to  Walsh  County.  Half  of  the  wlthln-state  migrants  Indicated 
that  they  wouldn’t  mind  returning  to  Walsh  County  to  live. 

In  response  to  whether  the  migrants  would  be  willing  to  return 
to  Walsh  County  with  an  adequate  income,  the  majority  of  the  wlthln-state 
migrants  (76.9  per  cent)  stated  they  would  move  back;  the  majority  of  the 
out-of-state  migrants  (61.2  per  cent)  would  not  return  to  Walsh  County. 

Approximately  93  per  cent  of  the  wlthln-state  migrants  and  94.4 
per  cent  of  the  out-of-state  migrants  indicated  that  their  future  would 
not  look  as  good  had  they  remained  in  Walsh  County.  The  majority  of  the 
stables  Indicated  that  their  future  will  be  better  in  Walsh  County  than 
elsewhere. 

The  majority  of  the  migrants  suggested  that  jobs,  income,  and 
occupationally  related  factors  in  Walsh  County  are  in  need  of  improvement. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  stables,  shopping  and  medical  facilities 
and  public  utilities  are  most  in  need  of  improvement. 

The  migrant  groups  were  more  socially  active  before  and  after 
migration  than  the  stable  group.  Both  migrant  groups  reduced  their  degree 
of  social  participation  after  migration  but  were  still  quite  active.  The 
groups  also  differ  in  the  types  of  organizatdbns  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  stables  affiliate  only  with  religious  and  occupationally  related 
organizations,  while  migrants’  group-memberships  represent  almost  all 
types  of  organizations  both  before  and  after  migration. 

Friends  and  social  life  were  named  by  stables  and  within-state 
migrants  as  the  best-liked  factors  in  their  present  community;  the  out- 
of-state  migrants  indicated  job,  income,  and  occupationally  related 
factors  as  best  liked  about  their  present  community. 

The  factors  which  the  stables  most  dislike  about  their  present 
community  are  living  conditions,  homes,  and  taxes;  the  within-state 
migrants  disliked  most  the  shopping  and  medical  r -?llities . and  public 
utilities.  The  out-of-state  migrants  disliked  most  the  separation  from 
friends  and  social  life  in  their  present  communities. 

The  stables  regarded  the  finding  of  housing  and  a job  as  an 
obstacle  to  migration.  The  within-state  migrants  did  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  housing,  and  the  out-of-state  migrants  had  difficulty  in 
getting  to  know  their  neighbors. 

This  study  consititutes  the  first  phase  of  state-wide  migration 
research.  As  a pilot  study,  one  of  its  purpose  was  to  test  selected 
measurement  instruments  to  be  used  in  a larger  study  of  stables  and  within 
state  and  out-of-state  migrants. 

The  general  objective  of  the  state-wide  project  will  be  to 
determine  the  overall  causes  and  effects  of  migration  in  relation  to 
the  individual,  the  sender  community  and  the  receiver  community.  To 
achieve  its  purpose,  the  study  must  answer  questions  similar  to  those 
examined  in  this  pilot  project. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  necessary  to  aid  the  migrant 
in  his  adjustment  to  his  hew  community  and  to  aid  the  receiver  community 
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in  its  adjustment  to  the  ettects  of  in-migration  They  may  also  be  of 
use  to  sender  communities  which  are  faced  with  economic  and  sociul  loscses 
as  a result  of  out— migration > The  results  of  the  state-wide  study  will 
be  disseminated  to  all  agencies  in  North  Dakota  which  may  share  responsibi- 
lities in  planning  social,  economic  and  educational  changes  as  suggested 
by  the  patterns  of  migration. 
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STABLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Confidential 

The  information  obtained  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  treated  as  Confidential. 


1.  Please  check:  Male  Female 

If  married. 
Husband  or 


Yourself  Wife 


2.  a.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday?  years  years 

b.  How  many  years  have  you  lived  in  North 

Dakota?  years  years 

c.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present 

address?  years  years 


3.  a.  Were  you  born  in  North  Dakota?  Yes  No 

b.  If  married,  was  your  wife  or  husband  born  in  North  Dakota?  Yes 


No 


4.  a.  What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  you  completed? 

Grade  High  School  College 

12345678  1234  1234 


(Circle  highest  number) 

Graduate 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


b.  Write  the  number  of  years,  name  of,  and  location  of  all  schools  attended 
after  high  school. 


Business  

(Years) 


(Name) 


(Location) 


Trade  Schools  

(Years)  (Name)  (Location) 


College  

(Years)  (Name)  (Location) 

Other  (specify) 

(Years)  (Name)  (Location) 

c.  Have  you  been  enrolled  in  any  school  or  college  since  1960? 

Yes  No 

d.  If  yes,  specify  where  enrolled  

(Name)  (Location) 

Nature  of  schooling:  Major  


urn 
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5.  a.  What  is  your  present  employment  status? 

Unemployed  Employed  part-time  Employed  full-time 

Retired  Student  Housewife  Military 

b.  If  employed  full  or  part-time,  what  kind(s)  of  work  do  you  do? 

(Please  be  specific  as  to  type  of  work  done) 


6.  Present  average  family  income? 


Under  $1,500 
$1,501  - $3,000 


$3,001  - $4,500 
$4,501  - $6,000 


$6,001  - $7,500 
$7,501  - $9,000 
Above  $9,000 


7.  Is  your  present  home: 

A farm  or  ranch  In  a community  under  2,500  population 

In  country,  but  not  a In  a city  of  2,500  or  more 

farm  or  ranch 


(Name  of  city  and  county) 

8.  Would  you  move  from  North  Dakota  (Check  as  many  as  apply  to  you.) 

Parents  moved 
You  were  going  to  school 
You  entered  military  service 
Relatives  were  in  a new  community 
You  had  friends  in  a new  community 
Your  spouse  wanted  to  move 
Your  fiance  lived  out  of  state 

You  had  a better  chance  to  find  someone  to  marry 
The  new  community  had  a better  climate 

The  new  community  was  the  size  you  like 

The  new  community  had  many  good  jobs  available 

Wages  were  better  in  a new  community 
You  would  have  greater  freedom  of  behavior  there 

The  new  community  was  a "change  of  scenery;"  a new  and  exciting  place 

The  new  community  had  more  avenues  to  success  and  achievement 

You  could  better  yourself  socially  and  culturally 
You  had  a family  conflict  at  home 

You  could  have  an  improved  position  with  the  same  employer 
Other  (explain)  

9.  Which  of  the  items  in  No.  8 do  you  consider  most  important?  

Second  in  importance?  Third  in  importance?  

10.  Do  you  feel  if  you  left  North  Dakota  that  you  would  increase  your  personal 

income?  Yes  No  

11.  Would  you  move  within  North  Dakota  if  you  could  gain  a larger  personal  income? 

Yes  • No 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f . 

8* 

h. 

i. 

j • 

k. 

l. 

m. 

n. 

o. 
P- 

q- 

r. 

s . 
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12.  How  do  you  view  your  future  in  North  Dakota,  as  compared  to  your  future  in 
another  state. 

Better  in  North  Dakota  

About  the  same  

Better  in  another  State  (If  so,  which  state?)  

13.  If  you  were  to  move  from  North  Dakota,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a 

definite  job  offer?  Yes  No  

14.  What  are  your  thoughts  about  moving  from  your  present  location? 

a.  No  present  intentions  to  move 

b.  Considered  moving 

c.  I am  going  to  move  but  plans  are  not  definite 

d.  I have  definite  plans  to  move 

If  so,  where?  

when?  

why?  

15.  If  you  (or  your  husband)  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  with  an 
adequate  income,  would  you  be  willing  to  leave  North  Dakota? 

Yes  No  

Why  or  why  not?  


16.  Do  you  now  belong  to  any  organization  of  a social,  or  religious  nature? 
Yes  No  

If  yes,  please  name  them 


17.  What  do  you  like  most  about  your  present  community? 


18.  What  do  you  dislike  most  about  it? 


19.  If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  most  important  improvement  that  would  make 
North  Dakota  a better  place  in  which  to  live,  what  would  it  be? 


20.  Now,  considering  all  your  friends,  in  what  general  areas  do  they  live? 


O 
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21.  Please  check  the  phrase  to  the  right  that  most  nearly  represents  your  personal 
belief  or  attitude  about  your  community  in  North  Dakota.  In  each  statement, 
think  in  terms  of  the  majority  rather  than  any  single  exception. 

Please  respond  to  all  the  statements: 

Strongly  Unde-  Dis-  Strongly 

agree  Agree  cided  agree  disagree 

a.  Anything  of  a progressive  nature  is 

generally  approved 

b.  With  a few  exceptions  the  leaders 

are  capable  and  ambitious  ....  

c.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  get 

together  on  anything 

d.  People  generally  agree  on  how 

things  are  to  be  run 

,e.  The  future  of  the  state  looks 

bright , 

f.  The  school  teachers  are  equal  to 

teachers  anywhere 

g.  Persons  with  real  ability  are 

usually  given  recognition  ....  

h.  The  state  is  not  located  in  a 

very  desirable  area 

i.  A person  has  to  leave  the  state  in 

order  to  have  a good  time  ....  

j.  There  were  not  many  families  you 

would  care  to  marry  into 

k.  People  have  to  do  without  adequate 

shopping  facilities 

l.  The  medical  facilities  are  good 

and  adequate 

m.  Employment  opportunities  are 

practically  nonexistent 

n.  Recreation  facilities  are  abundant 

and  varied 

o.  Not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 

this  community  . . 

p.  The  climate  is  as  good  as  any 

other  place  in  the  U.S 

q.  Few,  if  any  of  the  communities  in 

neighboring  states  are  able  to 

surpass  ours 

r.  Salaries  are  usually  fair  and 

adequate  in  Walsh  County  .....  

22.  Any  personal  reaction  or  comments:  


O 
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23.  If  you  moved  to  another  community,  do  you  think  you  would  have  a hard 
t ime  in : 

Yes  No 

1.  Finding  housing  

2.  Finding  a job  

3.  Getting  transportation  

4.  Getting  to  know  friends  and 

neighbors  

5.  Making  family  adjustments  ' 

Other  (specify)  


o 
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MIGRATION  QUESTIONNAIRE  - OUT-OF-STATE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Number 

TS 


Confidential 


The  information  obtained  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  treated  as  Confidential. 


1.  Please  check:  Male 


Female 


If  married, 


Yourself 

Husband  or 
Wife 

2 • d.  • 

How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

years 

years 

b. 

How  many  years  did  you  live  in  North  Dakota? 

years 

years 

c* 

How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present 
address? 

years 

years 

3. 


a. 

b. 


4 . a. 


Were  you  born  in  North  Dakota?  Yes  No 

If  married,  was  your  wife  or  husband  born  in  North  Dakota?  Yes 


No 


What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  you  completed?  (circle  highest  number) 
GRADE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

12345678  1234  1234  1234567 


b.  What  was  the  highest  grade  completed  in  North  Dakota?  (circle  highest  number) 
GRADE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

12345678  1234  1234  1234567 


5.  a.  What  was  your  employment  status  before  moving  from  North  Dakota? 


Unemployed  Part-time  employed  Full-time  employed 

Retired 


b.  If  employed  full  or  part-time,  what  kind(s)  of  work  did  you  do? 
(Please  be  specific  as  to  type  of  work  done) 


6.  a.  What  is  your  present  emplo3mient  status?  y 

^Unemployed  Part-time  employed  Full-time  employed 

Retired 


b.  If  employed  full  or  part-time,  what  kind(s)  of  work  do  you  do? 
(Please  be  specific  as  to  type  of  work  done) 


7 .  Average  family  income  at  the  time  you  left  North  Dakota? 


Under  $1,500 
$1,501  - 3,000 
$3,001  - 4,500 


$4,501  - 6,000  above  $9,000 

$6,001  - 7,500 
$7,501  - 9,000 


o 
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8.  Present  average  family  income? 

Under  $1,500  $4,501  - 6,000  above  $9,000 

$1,501  - 3,000  $6,001  - 7,500 

$3,001  - 4,500  $7,501  - 9,000 

9.  When  did  you  leave  North  Dakota  on  a permanent  basis?  Month  Year  _ 

10.  Please  give  the  information  below  about  your  first  permanent  move  from 
North  Dakota. 

a.  Where  did  you  go?  

(county)  (city)  (state) 

b.  With  whom  did  you  live?  Alone 

With  friends 

With  relatives  

(Give  relationship) 

c.  Was  this  new  community  (check  appropriate  space) 

A farm  or  ranch  In  a community  under  2,500 

In  country,  but  not  population 

a farm  or  ranch  In  a city  of  2,500  or  more 


(Name  of  city,  county,  and  state) 

11.  Why  did  you  move  from  North  Dakota  to  the  place  mentioned  above? 

(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

a.  Because  parents  moved 

b.  Going  to  school  there 

c.  Because  of  military  service 

d.  Had  relatives  there 

e.  Had  friends  there 

f.  You  left  with  your  spouse 

g.  Your  fiance  lived  there  and  you  went  to  be  married 

h.  Better  chance  to  find  someone  to  marry  there 

i.  Community  has  a better  climate 

j . Community  was  the  size  you  like 

k.  Community  had  many  good  jobs  available 

l.  Wages  were  better  there 

m.  You  would  have  freedom  of  behavior  there 

n.  Community  was  a "change  of  scenery;"  a new  and  exciting  place 

o.  Community  had  more  avenues  to  success  and  achievement 

p.  Wanted  to  better  yourself  socially  and  culturally 

q.  Family  conflict  at  home 

r.  Improved  position  with  the  same  firm  or  organization 

s.  Other  (explain)  


o 
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12.  Which  of  the  items  in  No.  11  do  you  consider  most  important?  , 

Second  in  importance  , Third  in  importance  . 

13.  Have  you  obtained  the  things  you  were  looking  for  when  you  left  North 
Dakota? 

a.  Yes,  completely  d. 

b.  Yes,  partly 

c.  No,  but  things  are  improving  e. 

f.  Other  (specify)  

14.  Which  of  the  following  statements  seems  to  best  describe  your  thoughts 
(feelings)  about  the  possibility  of  someday  returning  to  North  Dakota 
to  live? 

a.  The  thought  never  seriously  entered  my  mind 

b.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I again  live  in  North  Dakota 

c.  I wouldn't  mind  returning  to  North  Dakota  to  live 

d.  I definitely  intend  to  return  to  North  Dakota  to  live  sometime 

in  the  future. 

e.  Other  (specify) 

15.  Did  you,  as  a result  of  your  leaving  North  Dakota,  increase  your  personal 

income?  Yes  No  

16.  Would  you  have  moved  a greater  distance  from  North  Dakota  than  you  did,  if 

you  could  have  gained  a ilatger  personal  income?  Yes  No  

17.  If  you  had  remained  in  North  Dakota,  would  your  future  look: 

Not  as  good  , As  good , Better  than  it  does  now?  

18.  Did  your  move  from  North  Dakota  take  place  in  response  to  a definite 
job  offer  or  did  you  simply  trust  that  you  would  find  suitable  em- 
ployment in  your  new  location? 

Definite  job  offer  , Other  (specify)  

19.  If  your  move  took  place  in  response  to  a definite  job  offer,  how  was  the 
offer  obtained? 

Past  employer  Friends 

Family  Newspaper  advertisement 

Government  employment  service  Private  employment  service 

Present  employer  Other  (specify) 

20.  What  are  your  thoughts  about  moving  from  your  present  location? 

a.  No  present  intentions  to  move 

b.  Considered  moving 

c.  I am  going  to  move  but  plans  are  not  definite 

d.  I have  definite  plans  to  move 

If  so,  where?  

when? 

why? 


No,  don't  think  things  will 
imp  rove 

No,  like  living  in  North 
Dakota  better 


O 
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21.  If  you  (or  your  husband)  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  with 
an  adequate  income,  would  you  be  willing  to  return  to  North  Dakota? 

Yes  No 


b.  Why,  or  why  not? 


22.  If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  most  important  improvement  that  would  make 
North  Dakota  a better  place  in  which  to  live,  what  would  it  be? 


23.  Did  you  belong  to  any  organizations,  social,  or  religious,  etc.,  while 
living  in  North  Dakota?  Yes  No 

b.  If  yes,  please  name  them  


24.  Do  you  now  belong  to  any  organization  of  a social,  religious  nature? 
Yes  No 

b.  If  yes,  please  name  them 


25.  What  do  you  like  most  about  your  present  community? 


26.  What  do  you  dislike  most  about  it? 


27.  Now,  considering  all  your  friends,  in  what  general  areas  do  they  live? 


28.  Please  check  the  phrase  to  the  right  that  most  nearly  represents  your 
personal  belief  or  attitude  about  North  Dakota,  In  each  statement, 
think  in  terms  of  the  majority  rather  than  any  single  exception. 

■Please  respond  to  all  the  statements: 

Strongly  Unde-  Dis-  Strongly 

agree  Agree  cided  agree  disagree 


a.  Anything  of  a progressive  nature  is 

generally  approved  

b.  With  a few  exceptions  the  leaders 

are  capable  and  ambitious  . . . . 

c.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  get 

together  on  anything  ....... 

d.  People  generally  agree  on  how 

things  are  to  be  run  


e. 


f. 


g- 


h. 


i. 


j * 


k. 


1. 


m. 


n. 


o. 


P- 


q- 


r. 


29. 

30. 
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Strongly  Unde-  Dis-  Strongly 

agree  Agree  cided  agree  disagree 


The  future  of  the  state  looks 

bright  

The  school  teachers  are  equal  to 

teachers  anywhere  

Persons  with  real  ability  are 

usually  given  recognition  . . . . 
The  state  is  not  located  in  a very 

desirable  area  

A person  has  to  leave  the  state  in 
order  to  have  a good  time  . . . . 
There  were  not  many  families  >^u 
would  care  to  marry  into  . . . . . 
People  have  to  do  without  adequate 

shopping  facilities  

The  medical  facilities  are  good 

and  adequate  

Employment  opportunities  are 

practically  nonexistant  

Recreation  facilities  are  abundant 

and  varied  

Not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 

North  Dakota . . . . 

The  climate  is  as  good  as  any 

other  place  in  the  U.S 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  neighboring* 
states  are  able  to  surpass 

North  Dakota . . . 

Salaries  are  usually  fair  and 

adequate  in  North  Dakota  

Any  personal  reaction  or  comments. 


When  you  moved  to  your  present  community,  did  you  have  a hard  time: 

Yes  No 

1.  Finding  housing  

2.  Finding  a job  

3.  Getting  transportation  

4.  Getting  to  know  friends  and 

neighbors  

5.  Making  family  adjustment  . 

Other 
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MIGRATION  QUESTIONNAIRE  - WITHIN-STATE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Confidential 

The  information  obtained  in  this  questionnaire  will  be  treated  as  Confidential. 


1.  Please  check:  Male  Female 


If  married. 

Husband,  or 

Yourself 

Wife 

2.  a. 

How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

years 

years 

h. 

How  many  years  did  you  live  in  Walsh 

County? 

years 

years 

c. 

How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present 

address  ? 

years 

years 

3.  a.  Were  you  bom  in  North  Dakota?  Yes  No 

b.  If  married,  was  your  wife  or  husband  born  in  North  Dakota?  Yes  No 

4.  a.  What  was  the  highest  grade  of  school  you  completed?  (Circle  highest  number) 


GRADE 

12345678 


HIGH  SCHOOL 
12  3 4 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

1234  1234567 


b. 


What  was  the  highest  grade  completed 


in  North  Dakota? 


(Circle  highest  number) 


GRADE 

12345678 


high  school 
12  3 4 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE 

1234  1234567 


5,  a.  What  was  your  employment  status  before  moving  from  Walsh  County? 


Unemployed  Part-time  employed 

Retired  Full-time  employed 


b.  If  employed  full  or  part-time,  what  kind(s)  of  work  did  you  do? 
(Please  be  specific  as  to  type  of  work  done.) 


6«  a.  What  is  your  present  employment  status? 


Unemployed 

Retired 


Part-time  employed 
Full-time  employed 


b.  If  employed  full  or  part-time,  what  kind(s)  of  work  do  you  do? 
(Please  be  specific  as  to  type  of  work  done.) 


m 
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7.  Average  family  income  at  the  time  you  left  Walsh  County? 


Under  $1,500 

$4,501  - 6,000 

Above 

$9,000 

$1,501  - 3,000 

$6,001  - 7,500 

$3,001  - 4,500 

$7,501  - 9,000 

8. 

Present  average  family 

income? 

Under  $1,500 

$4,501  - 6,000 

Above 

$9,000 

$1,501  - 3,000 

$6,001  - 7,500 

$3,001  - 4,500 

$7,501  - 9,000 

9. 

When  did  you  leave  Walsh  County  on  a permanent  basis? 

Month 

Year 

10.  Please  give  the  information  below  about  your  first  permanent  move  from 
Walsh  County? 


a.  Where  did  you  go?  

(County)  (City)  (State) 

b.  With  whom  did  you  live?  Alone,  With  friends 

With  relatives  

(Give  relationship) 

c.  Was  this  new  community:  (Check  appropriate  space) 


A farm  or  ranch 

In  country,  but  not  a farm  or  ranch 

In  a community  under  2,500  population 

In  a city  of  2,500  or  more 

i 

11.  Why  did  you  move  from  Walsh  County  to  the  place  mentioned  above? 

(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

a.  Because  parents  moved 

b.  Going  to  school  there 

c.  Because  of  military  service 

d.  Had  relatives  there 

e.  Had  friends  there 

f.  You  left  with  your  spouse 

g.  Your  fiance  lived  there  and  you  went  to  be  married" 

h.  Better  chance  to  find  someone  to  marry  there 

i.  Community  has  a better  climate 

j.  Community  was  the  size  you  like 

k.  Community  had  many  good  jobs  available 

1*  Wages  were  better  there 

m.  You  would  have  freedom  of  behavior  there 

n.  Community  was  a "change  of  scenery;"  a new  and  exciting  place 

o.  Community  had  more  avenues  to  success  and  achievement 

p.  Wanted  to  better  yourself  socially  and  culturally 

q.  Family  conflict  at  home 

r.  Improved  position  with  the  same  firm  or  organization 

s.  Other  (explain)  
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12.  Which  of  the  items  in  No.  11  do  you  consider  most  important?  , 

Second  in  importance  , Third  in  importance  . 

13.  Have  you  obtained  the  things  you  were  looking  for  when  you  left 
Walsh  County? 

a.  Yes,  completely  e.  No,  like  living  in  Walsh 

b.  Yes,  partly  County  better 

c.  No,  but  things  are  improving  f . Other  (specify) 

d.  No,  don't  think  things  will  

improve 

14.  Which  of  the  following  statements  seems  to  best  describe  your  thoughts 
(feelings)  about  the  possibility  of  someday  returning  to  Walsh  County 
to  live? 

a.  The  thought  never  seriously  entered  my  mind 

b.  Under  no  circumstances  would  I again  live  in  Walsh  County 

c.  I wouldn't  mind  returning  to  Walsh  County  to  live 

d.  I definitely  intend  to  return  to  Walsh  County  to  live 

sometime  in  the  future. 

e.  Other  (specify)  


I 15.  Did  you,  as  a result  of  your  leaving  Walsh  County,  increase  your  personal 

i income?  Yes  No  

! 16.  Would  you  have  moved  a greater  distance  from  Walsh  County  than  you  did,  if 

f you  could  have  gained  a larger  personal  income?  Yes  No  

[ 17.  If  you  had  remained  in  Walsh  County,  would  your  future  look: 

I « Not  as  good  , As  good  , Better  than  it  does  now?  

I 18.  Did  your  move  from  Walsh  County  take  place  in  response  to  a definite 

5 job  offer  or  did  you  simply  trust  that  you  would  find  suitable  employment 

in  your  new  location? 

! 

I Definite  job  offer  , Other  (specify)  
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19.  If  your  move  took  place  in  response  to  a definite  job  offer,  how  was 
the  offer  obtained? 


20. 


Past  employer 
Family 

Government  employment  service 
Present  employer 


Friends 

Newspaper  advertisement 
Private  employment  service 
Other  (specify)  


What  are  your  thoughts  about  moving  from  your  present  location? 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


No  present  intentions  to  move 
Considered  moving 

I am  going  to  move  but  plans  are  not  definite 
I have  definite  plans  to  move 

If  so,  where?  

when?  

why?  


umm 
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21.  If  you  (or  your  husband)  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  with 
an  adequate  income,  would  you  be  willing  to  return  to  Walsh  County? 

Yes  No 

b.  Why,  or  why  not?  

22.  If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  most  important  improvement  that  would  make 
Walsh  County  a better  place  in  which  to  live,  what  would  it  be? 

23.  Did  you  belong  to  any  organizations,  social,  or  religious,  etc.  while 

living  in  Walsh  County?  Yes  No 

b.  If  yes,  please  name  them: 


24.  Do  you  now  belong  to  any  organization  of  a social,  religious  nature? 
Yes  No 

b.  If  yes,  please  name  them:  


25. 

What 

do  vou  like  most  about  vour  present  community? 

26. 

What 

do  you  dislike  most  about  it? 

27. 

Now, 

considering  all  your  friends,  in  what  general  areas  do  they  live? 

28.  Please  check  the  phrase  to  the  right  that  most  nearly  represents  your 
personal  belief  or  attitude  about  Walsh  County.  In  each  statement, 
think  in  terms  of  the  majority  rather  than  any  single  exception. 

Please  respond  to  all  the  statements: 

Strongly  Unde-  Dis-  Strongly 

agree  Agree  cided  agree  disagree 


a.  Anything  of  a progressive  nature  is 

generally  approved  

b.  With  a few  exceptions  the  leaders 

are  capable  and  ambitious  . . . . 

c.  It  is  difficult  for  people  to  get 

together  on  anything  

d.  People  generally  agree  on  how 

things  are  to  be  run  

e.  The  future  of  the  county  looks 

bright  

f.  The  school  teachers  are  equal  to 

teachers  anywhere  
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29. 


30. 


Strongly  Unde- 

agree  Agree  cided 


Dis-  Strongly 
agree  disagree 


Persons  with  real  ability  are 

usually  given  recognition  . . . . 

The  county  is  not  located  in  a very 

desirable  area . 

A person  has  to  leave  the  county  in 
order  to  have  a good  time  . . . . 

There  were  not  many  families  you 
would  care  to  marry  into  . . . . 

People  have  to  do  without  adequate 

shopping  facilities  

The  medical  facilities  are  good 

and  adequate  

Employment  opportunities  are 

practically  nonexistant  

Recreation  facilities  are  abundant 

and  varied 

Not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 

Walsh  County  

The  climate  is  as  good  as  any 

other  place  in  the  U.S 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  neighboring 
counties  are  able  to  surpass 

Walsh  County  . . 

Salaries  are  usually  fair  and 

adequate  in  Walsh  County  .... 

Any  personal  reaction  or  comments: 


When  you  moved  to  your  present  community  did  you  have  a hard  time: 


Yes  No 

Ic  Finding  housing  

2.  Finding  a j ob  

3.  Getting  transportation  

4.  Getting  to  know  friends  and 

neighbors  

5.  Making  family  adjustment  

Otlier 
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Five  workshop  sessions  were  held  in  each  of  the  six  state  districts  of  Illinois  to  convey  operational 
guidance  information  and  tools  on  health  careers  to  school  counselors  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  school 
counselor  guidance  and  counseling  activities  on  health  careers.  In  Sessions  1,  students  in  health  occupations 
training  presented  their  views  on  their  chosen  fields,  education,  and  high  school  preparation  and  guidance 
(views  not  included  in  this  report).  Session  2 presented  descriptions  of  50  health  occupations  by  means^of  a 
case  study.  Session  3 included  a hospital  tour.  The  fourth  session  included  a presentation  by  a university 
guidance  professor  on  new  and  expanded  materials  from  both  theory  and  practice  (presentation  not  included 
in  this  report).  The  final  session  reviewed  the  resources  that  exist  in  schools  and  community  for  guidance  . 
in  health  occupations.  Both  counselors  and  teaching  staff  concluded  that  the  workshops  were  successful. 
Suggested  changes  and  general  comments  of  counselors  from  workshop  evaluations  are  listed.  (PS) 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

Completion  Report  On 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS  WORKSHOPS  IN  HEALTH  CAREERS 


Development  and  Trial  Phases 


PROJECT  IV  - Fiscal  Year  1966-67 


Funded  by  a Development  Grant 
From 

The  Seors-Roebuck  Foundation 


December  14,  1966 

Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois 
400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Qiicogo,  II I inois  6061 1 


INTRODUCTION 


This  report  covers  the  development  and  trial  phases  of  the  School  Guidance 
Counselors  Workshops,  funded  by  the  current  grant  from  The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation, 

• ' s . 

and  produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction, 
Department  of  Guidance  Services. 

An  outline  of  the  project  and  its  development  is  as  follows; 

TITLE  OF  PROJECT 

School  Guidance  Counselor  Workshops  in  Health  Careers 
BASIC  PURPOSE 

To  provide  a means  of  conveying  operational  guidance  information  and  tools 
on  health  careers  to  school  counselors  as  a means  of  increasing  the  frequency  and 
effectiveness  of  school  counselor  guidance  and  counseling  activities  on  health 
careers  with  students. 

PROBLEM  DEFINED 

Conferences  with  health  careers  representatives,  counselor  educators  and 
health  careers  school  officials  pinpoint  lack  of  information  on  health  careers  by  the 
school  counselors  as  a major  widespread  problem.  Observations  of  the  Council's 
staff  at  a Counselors  Conference  in  Chicago  affirm  this  opinion.  Recent  studies 
revealing  the  counselor  as  a significant  influence  on  career  choice  support  the 
evaluation  of  the  problem's  importance  as  related  to  the  Council's  purpose. 
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BASIC  PLAN 

Provide  a workshop  session  in  which  counselors  ore  exposed  to  the  health 
careers  work  environment,  receive  guidance  materials  on  health  careers  and  discuss 
their  use,  and  are  made  aware  of  the  vast  range  of  employment  opportunities  that 
exist  in  the  health  field.  Workshop  discussion  will  reveal  and  enforce  application 
of  information  to  career  guidance  and  counseling  with  students. 

BASIC  PLAN  OF  PROCEDURES 

1.  Development  of  workshop  content  and  outline  by  health  careers  personnel 
experts  and  school  guidance  counseling  authorities. 

2.  Provisional  approval  of  content  and  outline  by  a college  and  the  Illinois  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  for  conformance  to  academic  standards. 

3.  Six  trial  workshops  for  evaluation  and  revision  of  project's  content  by 
December  1,  1966. 


BUDGET 

Salaries 

$1,100 

Travel 

600 

Materials 

Total 

300 

$2,000 

The  balance  of  this  report  discusses  the  development  and  execution  of  the  program. 
The  description  of  the  project  is  presented  under  the  following  headings: 
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Laying  the  foundation.  | 

Securing  the  resources.  i 

i 

Contacting  the  counselors.  \ 

Evaluating  the  workshop  sessions.  \ 

Suggesting  revisions  for  future  workshops.  i 

Reviewing  the  project  to  date. 

5 
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December  14,  1966  Joseph  C.  Rhea 

Executive  Director  j 
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LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  trial  workshops  was  to  develop  a program  which  would  find 
the  maximum  degree  of  acceptance  by  the  school  counselors  and  officials.  Therefore, 
the  Council  decided  at  the  outset  to  work  through  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction, 
Department  of  Guidance  Services. 


Early  discussions  with  their  representatives  indicated  that  the  project  should  be  introduced 
in  five  sessions,  similar  to  previous  workshop  programs  conducted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Guidance  Services  in  four  sessions.  They  also  suggested  that  the  six  trial  programs 
be  distributed  equitably  among  the  six  educational  regions  of  the  state.  Communities 
were  selected  and  the  dates  determined  after  contacting  the  school  districts  in  each 
region.  The  final  schedule  was  established: 


Locations 

I Park  Ridge  for  Region  1 

II  Rockford  for  Region  2 

III  Quincy  for  Region  3 

IV  Decatur  for  Region  4 

V Alton  for  Region  5 

VI  Central ia  for  Region  6 
Time  Requirements 

Four  sessions,  2 hours  each  wi  th 


Dates 

October  17,  24,  31,  Nov.  7,  14 
October  18,  25,  Nov.  1,8,  15 
October  27,  Nov,  3,  10,  17,  Dec. 
October  20,  27,  Nov.  3,  10,  17 
October  24,  31,  Nov.  7,  14,  21 
October  25,  Nov.  1,  8,  15,  22 

one  3 hour  session  at  a hospital. 


Times 

4-6  P.M. 
4-6  P.M. 
4-6  P.M. 
4-6  P.M. 
4-6  P.M. 
4-6  P.M. 
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SECURING  THE  RESOURCES 

Physical  Facilities 

I 

The  State  Department  of  Guidance  Services  assumed  responsibility  for  arranging 
facilities  in  school  buildings  In  each  of  the  communities  selected.  Requirements  for 
these  facilities  were:  a chalk  board,  motion  picture  projector,  screen,  and  a meeting 
room  to  accommodate  a maximum  of  sixty  people. 

The  Illinois  Hospital  Association,  a member  organization  of  the  Health  Careers  Council 
of  Illinois,  invited  a given  hospital  in  each  community  to  participate  in  the  project 


by  acting  as  host  for  one  of  the  sessions.  The  Council  staff  followed  up  by  working 


with  each  hospital  as  it  planned  its  program.  Physical  requirements  included  dining 
facilities  for  the  counselors  and  adequate  departmental  facilities  to  provide  tours  and 
demonstrations  in  various  hospital  areas. 
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Teaching  Resources 

In  four  of  the  five  meetings  it  was  considered  essential  that  the  teaching  staff  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  health  occupations  and  educational  requirements.  Under  the 
workshop  format,  the  counselors  themselves  would  be  providing  counseling  and  guidance 
expertise  and  practicum.  Two  members  of  the  Council's  staff  were  selected  for  the 
teaching  staff:  Mrs.  Sandra  H.  Rossin,  R.N.,  B.S.N.  and  Joseph  C.  Rhea,  M.A. 


In  planning  the  sessions  it  was  felt  that  one  meeting  should  be  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  enrichment  in  guidance  theory  and  practice.  To  this  end,  the  State  Department  of 
Guidance  Services  was  asked  to  provide  a university  professor  in  guidance  education. 
Additional  resources  were  used  and  are  described  more  fully  in  individual  session  reports, 
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CONTACTING  THE  COUNSELORS 

Working  with  the  State  Department  of  Guidance  Services,  school  counselors  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  were  contacted  through  a mailing  list,  numbering  3000,  which  was 
provided  by  the  State  Office  of  Public  Instruction.  Two  communications  were  sent; 
the  first  on  the  official  letterhead  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  second  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois 
These  mailings  were  initiated  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  first  session.  Exhibits  "A" 
and  "B"  are  samples  of  these  announcements. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

SPRINGFIELD  62706 


October  5,  1966 


To:  Supe<  intendents 

Princ  ipols 
Department  Heads 
School  Counselors 

From:  Doctor  Glenn  E.  Waterloo 

Director 

Department  of  Guidance  Services 
316  South  Second  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62701 


The  Department  of  Guidance  Services,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  f\jblic  Instruction, 
is  pleased  to  announce  a series  of  five  workshop  sessions  on  health  careers  which  will  be 
held  in  each  of  the  six  State  districts.  These  workshops  are  designed  to  be  real  work 
sessions,  maximizing  your  participation  and  to  help  you  provide  adequate  guidance 
information  on  the  more  than  200  occupations  in  the  health  field. 

The  workshops  will  be  staffed  by  knowledgeable  workshop  leaders  provided  from  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois  and  the  counseling  education 
programs  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Carefully  authenticated  materials  will  be  provided  free  to  school  representatives. 

A dinner  is  planned  in  connection  with  the  third  workshop  session,  hosted  by  your 
local  community  hospital. 

Certificates  of  completion  from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
will  be  provided  to  each  counselor  who  attends  at  least  four  of  the  five  sessions. 

This  will  be  your  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  health  occupations  which  represent 
the  nation's  third  laigest  industry,  and  one  in  which  employment  opportunities  are 
expected  to  double  in  the  next  five  years. 

\ 

We  are  enclosing  a list  of  Workshop  locations  with  dates  and  times  of  Workshop  meetings. 
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HEALTH  CAREERS  COUNCIL  OF  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS  WORKSHOPS 


LOCATION  DATES  TIME 


1. 

ALTON 

Monday,  October  24 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Alton  Senior  High  School 

Monday,  October  31 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

2200  CoMege  Avenue 

Monday,  November  7 

4:00  p.m.  -7:00  p.m. 

East  Building 

Monday,  November  14 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

(Central  Section  of  Alton) 

Monday,  November  21 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

2. 

CENTRALIA 

Tuesday,  October  25 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

Field  School 

Tuesday,  November  1 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

1 100  Locust  Street 

Tuesday,  November  8 

4:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

(South  Section  of  Central ia) 

Tuesday,  November  15 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  22 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

3. 

DECATUR 

Thursday,  October  20 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Stephen  Decatur  High  School 

Thursday,  October  27 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

400  North  Franklin  Street 

Thursday,  November  3 

4:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

(Downtown  Section  of  Decatur) 

Thursday,  November  10 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  17 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

4. 

DES  PLAINES 

AAonday,  October  17 

• 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Maine  West  High  School 

Monday,  October  24 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

1755  South  Wolf  Road 

Monday,  October  31 

4:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

(Southwest  Section  of  Des  Plaines) 

Monday,  November  7 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Monday f November  14 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

5. 

QUINCY 

Thursday,  October  27 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

Quincy  Senior  High  School 

Thursday,  November  3 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

30th  and  Maine  Streets 

Thursday,  November  10 

4:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

(East  Section  of  Quincy) 

Thursday,  November  17 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  December  1 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

6. 

ROCKFORD 

Tuesday,  October  18 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

Harlem  High  School 

Tuesday,  October  25 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 

735  Windsor  Road 

Tuesday,  November  1 

4:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

(Northeast  Section  of  Rockford) 

Tuesday,  November  8 

4:00  p.m.  -6:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  15 

4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 
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EXHIBIT  B 

HEALTH  CAREERS  COUNCIL  OF  ILLINOIS 


WRIGLEY  BUILDING,  400  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611  PHONE  AC  3 1 2 467-0900 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  / JOSEPH  C.  RHEA 


October  10,  1966 

To:  Superintendents 

Principals 

Department  Heads 

School  Course  I ors  - 

From;  Jos4^h  C.  Rhea 

ExecWive  Director 
Healtn'^areers  Council  of,  Illinois 
Wrigley  Bulling 
400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


You  have  already  received  notice  from  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instmction  regarding  the  School  Counselor  Workshops  on  Health  Careers, 
scheduled  in  your  area.  In  working  with  the  DepaiTment  of  Guidance  Services 
of  this  Office,  it  has  been  our  goal  to  create  for  you  five  workshop  sessions 
which  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  you  and  your  needs.  Health  leaders  in  your 
area  are  making  every  effort  locally  to  insure  the  success  of  this  progrcvn. 

These  opportunities  have  been  made  possible  through  a grant  by  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation,  and  all  materials  used  in  the  workshop  sessions  have 
been  carefully  authenticated  with  the  professional  societies  and  health  employers 

concerned. 

We  hope  that  you  will  decide  to  give  us  a try,  for  it  is  our  hope  that  these  ses- 
sions will  be  well  deserving  of  your  time  and  effort. 

We  are  enclosing  a list  of  Workshop  locations  with  dates  and  times  of  Workshop 
meetings. 


em 


OFFICERS,  Chairman  o.  .ha  Board,  Winmm  R.  oToSlfcojporS, 

MEMBERS;  Hon.  Michael  J.  Hewlett  Aud^o  State  Sylvester  White.  Judge.  Cook 

Chicago;  Turner  H.yimbe,  . y ^ Danville-  SPONSORING  ORGANIZATIONS:  Council  of  Illinois  Chapters.  National  Association  of 
County  Circuit  CoUrt;  Samuel  H.  'OUjIb'  ,„r  . u'  -f,i  A..r./-iatinn-  iiiinni«  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians;  inois  Association  of 
Social  Workers;  Hospital  Auxiliaries  of  ‘he  IM.nois  Hospital  Asso^^^  Association; 

Sanitarians;  Illinois  Chapter.  American  for  Nursing;  Illinois  Medical  Technologists  Association; 

Illinois  Health  Improvement  Association;  Illinois  Hospital  Assoc, ah^  Association;  Illinois  Optometric  Association; 

inmois  Nurses’  Assocl.lion.  Illinois  Nursmg  Horne  Asms  Dental  Sooietyr  Illinois  State 

M^"^il”’S“ml“ls  nois  State  Veterinary  Medioal  Assooiatlon,  Women’s  Au-rliiary  to  the 

Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 


' OPERATION  FEEDBACK 

II  OPERATION  WORKUP 

III  OPERATION  EYEWITNESS 

IV  OPERATION  MEASURE  UP 

V OPERATION  OUTPUT 


FIRST  SESSION 


Time  period:  2 hours  4:00-6:00  p.m. 

In  developing  the  first  session,  the  objectives  of  the  teaching  staff  were  to  devise 
in  format  and  content  a presentation  which  would  introduce  counselors  immediately 
to  health  occupations,  their  education  programs  and  the  problems  and  experiences 
of  students  of  health  careers.  The  staff  was  also  concerned  that  this  initial  program 
develop  a spirit  of  infoirnal,  frank  participation  on  the  part  of  the  counselors;  i.e. 
true  workshop  environment  in  which  the  participants  contribute  at  least  as  much  to 
the  learning  experience  as  do  the  teaching  resources. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives  the  staff  decided  to  use  a panel  of  at  least  five  students 
currently  In  health  occupations  education  and  training  programs  who  would  present  their 
views  on  their  chosen  fields,  education  and  high  school  preparation  and  guidance. 
Counselors  would  then  be  able  to  ask  questions  and  develop  discussions  regarding  the 
presentations.  The  following  outline  develops  the  principle  points  covered  In  this  session: 
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A.  Phase  One  — 60  Mi  nutes 

1.  Students  in  health  occupations  training  present  their  views  on 
their  chosen  fields,  education,  and  high  school  preparation  and 
guidance. 

2.  Counselors  ask  questions  and  discussion  develops  regarding 
the  student  presentations c 

B.  Break 

Co  Phase  Two  — 45  Minutes 

1.  Counselors  express  their  expectations  for  the  balance  of  the 
sessions.  (25  minutes) 

2.  Staff  feeds  back  the  structure  for  the  balance  of  the  sessions  and 
how  their  expectations  will  be  handled  under  the  structure.  (5  minu 

3.  Staff  leader  distributes  workshop  materials  and  briefly  reviews 
their  use.  (10  minutes) 

In  order  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  student  presentations  and  thereby  the  success  of 
the  session,  it  was  necessary  that  each  of  the  students  be  contacted  in  advance  of 
the  program  with  an  outline  of  what  they  would  be  expected  to  do.  In  addition,  it 
was  necessary  to  contact  the  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  community  in  order  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  administrators  and  educators  in  selecting  students  who  were  articulate 
and  who  came  from  high  schools  within  the  same  general  area  as  the  counselors  attend 
the  workshops. 

Exhibit  C outlines  the  information  provided  to  each  student  for  the  first  session. 
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OPERATION  FEEDBACK 
First  Session 

1 

Phase  One 


Fields  represented: 

Dentistry  , 

Nursing  (Practical) 

AAedical  Technology 
Physical  Therapy 
X-Ray  Technology 

A,  Piesentation  by  each  student  (3-5  minutes) 

Points  to  cover: 

1 . Name 

2.  School  and  year  in  training 

3.  Home  town  and  high  school 

4.  High  school  subjects 

5.  How  this  occupational  choice  was  made  (influence  of  guidance  counselor) 
Spend  some  time  elaborating  on  this  and  how  you  feel  about  your  process 

of  selection.  And  — if  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  how  might  you  change 

6.  What  your  present  educational  program  consists  of,  and  your  feelings 
about  it.  This  is  not  meant  to  reflect  on  the  school,  but  on  your  personal 
reaction  to  the  reality  of  your  "dream," 

Elaborate  on  the  courses  that  are  included  and  how  your  high  school 
program  might  have  been  changed  to  prepare  you  more  adequately  for 
your  current  undertakings. 

7.  Would  you  encourage  high  school  students  to  enter  this  field? 

If  so,  what  would  you  tell  them?  If  not,  how  would  you  advise  them? 


B.  Questions  to  expect  from  the  counselor  group: 

1 . Why  didn't  you  seek  more  help  from  your  counselor? 

2.  What  was  the  size  of  your  school,  and  the  approximate  ratio 
of  students/counselors? 

3.  If  this  career  was  a premeditated  choice,  as  opposed  to  happen- 
stance, at  what  age  did  you  begin  considering  the  field,  and  when 
did  you  make  your  final  commitment? 

4.  When  did  you  apply  to  this  school,  and  how  many  others  did  you 
make  application  to? 

5.  What  resources  did  you  use  besides  your  high  school  counselor? 

6.  Did  you  seek  scholarship  assistance  of  financial  aid?  If  so,  how? 

7.  What  influence  did  your  parents  have  in  this  choice? 


EXHIBIT  C 


In  selecting  students,  the  staff  discovered  that  It  was  not  possible  to  maintain  tfie 
desired  balance  for  each  presentation,  The  original  plan  called  for  students  drawn 
from  all  levels  of  post  high  school  education.  It  was  hoped  that  students  could  be 
obtained  who  represented  training  and  education  programs  requiring  from  one  to  eight 
years  post  high  school  education.  In  practice,  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  communities 
did  not  have  students  available  representing  all  of  these  levels.  It  was  particularly 
difficult  to  obtain  student  representation  from  the  traditional  professions,  such  as  dentistry 

and  medicine.  In  other  areas,  student  participation  was  limited  by  the  absence  of 
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training  programs  at  even  the  two  or  three  year  post  high  school  education  levels. 

In  these  instances  alternate  panel  members  were  chosen  who  had  recently  graduated 
from  their  educational  programs. 

Enthusiasm  and  interest  for  the  student  panel  presentation  was  the  hallmark  for  this 
session  in  all  of  the  workshops.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  counselors.  In  fact,  they  consistently  wanted  to  spend  more  time  on 
this  part  of  the  session  and  it  was  the  decision  of  the  staff  in  each  case  to  permit  them 
to  do  so.  It  would  appear  that  future  workshops  could  benefit  by  allotting  at  least 
70  minutes  to  this  part  of  the  session. 

So  enthusiastic  was  the  response  that  the  counselors,  when  asked  about  taking  a break 
at  the  end  of  the  session  hour,  elected  to  continue  the  session  with  the  student  panel. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  session  falls  on  the  ability  of  the  instructor  to  ask  appropriate, 
probing  questions  to  fill  in  areas  which  the  counselors  may  tend  to  ignore  in  the  progress 
of  the  discussion.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  these  gaps  appear  only  occasionally. 


m 
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The  instructor  should  resist  the  temptation  os  long  os  possible  to  break  in  with  one  of 
these  questions.  Another  indication  of  the  Success  of  this  session  can  be  seen  in  the 
tendency  of  the  counselors  to  linger  after  the  close  of  the  foimal  workshop  session  and 
continue  questioning  panel  members  and  the  instructor  on  the  sessions. 

Visual  aids  for  this  first  session  are  of  two  types.  The  student  panel  itself  is  an 
excellent  visual  demonstration  for  the  session.  Also  used  to  good  effect  were  keynote 
signs  announcing  the  title  of  each  of  the  sessions.  These  signs  were  used  in  presenting 
the  organization  and  structure  for  the  workshop  sessions  to  follow.  Photographic 
reproductions  of  these  signs  appear  as  the  headings  for  each  session  evaluation. 

A description  of  all  of  the  visual  aids  used  in  the  workshop  sessions  is  presented  in 
the  appendix  of  this  report. 
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SECOND  SESSION  ! 

Time  period:  2 hours  4:00-6:00  p.m.  i 

The  primary  objective  of  the  teaching  staff  at  this  session  was  to  develop  a basic  \ 

3 

I 

description  of  a large  number  of  health  occupations.  This  description  would  exhibit  i 

the  wide  variety  of  occupations  required  in  the  health  field  and  their  inter-relationship  | 

in  the  total  context  of  community  health  services.  To  obtain  and  hold  the  attention 

• I 

of  the  guidance  counselors  a case  study  approach  to  the  description  of  the  occupations 

I 

i 

was  selected.  A motion  picture  describing  the  hospital's  handling  of  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  after  his  airplane  accident  was  selected  to  aid  the  counselors  in  applying  j 

i 

the  fictitious  case  history  to  an  actual  event. 

The  following  is  an  outline  description  of  the  major  points  covered  in  the  second  session. 

i' 
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Phase  One  — 50  Minutes 

1.  Patient  is  foljbowc^^om  the  time  Mr.  Chose  calls  the 

ambulance  through  acute  and  convalescent  stages. 
Provides  a basic  description  of  50  health  occupations 
with  the  emphasis  placed  on  inter-relationships  in  the 
total  context  of  community  health  services  and  the 
variety  of  occupations  required. 

Break 


C.  Phase  Two  --  35  Minutes 

1.  Patient  progresses  through  rehabilitation,  outpatient, 
home  health  services  and  into  regular  private  care 
settings. 

2.  Discussion  and  film  "Blueprint  for  Communication"  — 20  Minutes 

The  presentation  of  the  50  health  occupations  is  developed  with  the  aid  of  a 
flannelgraph  layout.  This  visual  composition  builds  a "road  map"  of  the  patient  s 
progress  with  flag  signs  denoting  the  various  occupations  at  the  point  of  their 
encounter. 


Exhibit  D consists  of  a photographic  print  of  the  completed  layout  . The  flannelboard 
is  constructed  of  masonite  and  aluminum  framing  with  a flannel  cover.  Small  swatches 
of  Velcro  hook  were  used  os  the  adhesive  material. 
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Exhibit  E is  the  instructor's  script  for  the  fictitious  cose  history. 

Enthusiasm  and  interest  in  this  session  is  very  much  a product  of  the  instructor's  ability 
to  create  a good  blend  between  narration  of  the  cose  and  introducing  succeeding 
discussion.  One  instructor,  experienced  in  the  basic  script  previously,  hod  for  greater 
success  than  the  other.  Previous  experience  with  the  content  of  the  session  and  a 
strong  background  in  the  occupational  context  of  the  hospital  ore  key  factors  in 
maximizing  the  success  of  this  session.  Comments  from  the  counselors  indicate  that 
both  instructors  were  well  received  on  this  session,  but  that  the  experience  and  background 
of  the  one  instructor  produced  sessions  equivalent  in  enthusiasm  and  interest  to  the 
first  session.  The  experiences  of  the  other  instnjctor  and  comment  from  the  counselors 
indicate  that  this  second  session  did  not  reach  the  same  levels  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
as  the  first  session. 

However,  counselors  in  the  sessions  presented  by  both  instructors  requested  copies  of  the 
script  for  their  use.  The  informal  participation  by  the  counselors  was  maintained,  and 
the  more  structured  format  of  this  session  tended  to  introduce  an  element  of  better 
organization  which  is  of  assistance  in  preparing  the  counselors  for  future  sessions. 

A large  number  of  visual  aids  were  used  to  help  create  and  maintain  interest  in  the  session, 
and  to  aid  the  instructor  in  clarifying  the  extensive  amount  of  information  covered. 

The  visual  aids  also  served  to  emphasize  the  relationships  between  health  services  found 
in  the  hospital,  in  private  offices,  and  in  community  service  agencies. 
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Patient: 

Mrs.  Elsie  Chase 
Age  61  years  old 
Female,  married,  no  children 

Mr.  Chase  comes  home  from  work  to  find  his  wife  lying  on  the  living  room  floor,  in  a 
semi  "Conscious  state.  He  knows  she  is  diabetic  and  his  first  impulse  is  to  call  the 
family  physician.  The  medical  assistant  stays  on  the  phone  as  the  doctor  receives 
the  emeigency  call.  She  quickly  locates  Mrs.  Chase *s  record  and  gives  it  to  the 
doctor.  The  doctor  instructs  Mr.  Chase  to  call  the  Rescue  Squad  at  once  and  have 
her  taken  to  the  Community  Hospital's  Emergency  Room.  The  doctor  notifies  the 
hospital  that  Mrs.  Chase  is  on  her  way  and  that  she  is  a known  diabetic.  When  she 
arrives,  two  orderlies  rush  to  the  ambulance  to  assist  in  transferring  her  from  the 
vehicle  to  the  hospital  stretcher.  She  is  moved  into  a treatment  room  at  once  where 
a registered  nurse,  a practical  nurse,  and  an  intern  initiate  treatment.  Meanwhile, 

Mr.  Chase  takes  a seat  at  the  admitting  desk  where  the  Division  Clerk  (Ward  Secretary) 
obtains  the  necessary  infoimation. 


In  the  treatment  room,  the  nurses  have  made  Mrs.  Chase  comfortable.  The  doctor 
who  is  with  her  knows  she  is  diabetic.  However,  he  has  also  noticed  symptoms  of  a 
cardiovascular  accident  (stroke)  and  feels  that  this  is  the  cause  of  her  lack  of  consciousness. 
In  order  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis,  he  calls  other  members  of  the  health  team. 

The  certified  laboratory  assistant  comes  to  the  emergency  room  to  draw  blood.  It  will 
be  tested  for  sugar  content.  The  work  of  the  lab  assistant  will  be  supervised  by  the 
medical  technologist  who  is  ready  to  handle  any  other  lab  tests  that  may  be  ordered 


EXHIBIT  E - (1) 
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on  a more  complex  level.  The  electrocardiograph  technician  arrives  to  test  her  with 
specialized  equipment  which  will  record  the  electrical  impulses  sent  out  by  the  cardiac 
muscle  as  it  beats.  Abnormalities  will  appear  in  the  tracings  when  the  doctors  view  it. 
Mrs.  Chase  has  been  a patient  here  before,  so  the  Emergency  Room  clerk  calls  the 
Medical  Record  Librarian  for  the  old  charts.  The  doctors  review  it  for  her  previous 
history  and  treatment. 

Mrs.  Chase  has  regained  consciousness  and  is  having  dyspnea,  (difficult  breathing). 

The  inhalation  therapist  arrives  to  administer  oxygen.  The  intern  orders  medication 
and  the  RN  administers  it.  He  has  also  called  the  medical  resident  down  to  see 
Mrs.  Chase  and  substantiate  his  findings.  The  resident  advised  that  an  x— ray  of 
the  chest  should  be  obtained  at  once.  Since  Mrs.  Chase  should  not  leave  the  ER 
yet,  the  x-ray  or  radiologic  technologist  hurries  to  the  Emergency  Room  with  portable 
equipment. 

The  Chase's  family  doctor  has  arrived.  He  confers  with  the  RN,  the  intern,  and  the 
medical  resident.  He  is  given  the  results  of  the  EKG,  the  blood  sugar,  and  the  chest 
x-ray,  along  with  a picture  of  her  symptoms.  The  diagnosis  is  made.  Mrs*  Chase  is 
a controlled  diabetic  who  has  just  suffered  a stroke  with  accompanying  pulmonary 
congestion.  She  is  aphasic  (cannot  speak)  and  her  right  side  is  paralyzed.  Mr.  Chase 
is  apprised  of  her  condition  and  that  she  must  be  admitted  to  the  hospital. 


The  admitting  officer  is  called  to  the  Emergency  Room  to  process  the  admission. 
She  locates  a female  bed  on  a medical  floor  in  a private  room.  Mrs.  Chase  has 
insurance  for  a semi-private  room,  but  her  condition  warrants  a single  room  and 
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this  will  be  provided  for.  The  nurse  aide  has  not  left  her  side  and  has  been 
taking  her  vital  signs  (blood  pressure,  pulse,  and  respirations)  every  five  minutes. 

She  will  accompany  Mrs.  Chase  to  her  room.  The  orderly  secures  the  safety  rails 
and  pushes  Mrs.  Chase's  stretcher  to  her  room.  The  doctor  goes  to  the  floor  also 
and  writes  the  orders  for  Mrs.  Chase's  care.  One  order  requests  that  a special 
medication  be  given  the  patient  every  four  hours.  He  calls  the  pharmacist  to  be 
sure  it  is  stocked  in  the  hospital  pharmacy.  The  pharmacist  advises  him  that  it  is 
not,  but  that  he  will  immediately  take  steps  to  get  a supply  in  for  Mrs.  Chase. 

On  the  ward  the  floor  nurses,  aides,  and  ward  clerk  have  been  notified  that 
Mrs.  Chase  is  on  her  way  up.  The  bed  is  ready,  an  oxygen  tent  has  been  brought 
to  the  room,  long  side  rails  have  been  attached  to  the  bed,  and  her  name  and 
diagnosis  have  been  posted  in  the  chart  room,  the  nurses  station,  and  at  the  patient's 
bedside..  When  Mrs.  Chase  is  moved  into  her  bed,  the  head  is  rolled  up  for  ease  in 
breathing,  and  the  inhalation  therapist  adjusts  the  oxygen  tent  for  comfortable 
temperature  and  humidity.  The  nurses  aide  from  the  floor  relieves  the  Emergency 

4 

Room  aide  and  stays  with  Mrs.  Chase.  Since  this  is  a patient  that  cannot  speak, 
the  switchboard  operator  must  be  notified,  and  all  of  her  calls  will  ring  into  the 
nurses'  station. 

As  the  days  go  by,  Mrs.  Chase  feels  better  and  better.  The  doctor  has  ordered  a 
full  liquid  diet  for  her.  The  dietitian  calculates  her  diabetic  needs  and  considers 
the  added  restriction  of  no  added  salt  which  has  been  ordered.  Supplementary  insulin 
must  be  given  according  to  her  needs.  The  Food  Service  Supervisor  must  check  her  tray 
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before  it  is  taken  to  the  room  and  after  it  has  been  completed.  The  dietary  aide  must 
be  sure  this  tray  is  held  before  it  is  returned  to  the  main  kitchen.  Because  Mrs.  Chase  s 
dietary  intake  affects  her  diabetic  status  so  critically,  a urinalysis  is  done  every  four 
hours  to  insure  that  no  sugar  appears  in  it.  The  lab  sends  down  the  report  at  once. 

Mrs.  Chase  is  progressing  beautifully.  The  doctor  has  ordered  an  electroencephalogram. 
The  patient  goes  to  the  department  and  the  technician  does  the  test  there. 

The  results  of  this  show  that  there  is  hardly  any  brain  damage  as  a result  of  the  stroke. 
The  speech  therapist  begins  to  work  with  her.  In  actuality,  Mrs.  Chase  must  be 
taught  to  speak  again.  It  is  a slow  frustrating  process  for  the  patient  and  the  therapist. 

The  pysical  therapist  sees  her  every  day  also,  in  his  department.  Her  muscles 
must  be  taught  to  function  again.  Through  various  PT  treatments  and  exercises, 

Mrs.  Chase  makes  progress.  She  learns  to  move  her  aims  and  legs  and  does  many 
exercises  on  her  own.  Soon  she  is  able  to  ambulate  slowly  with  the  help  of  a 
walker.  She  speaks  with  hesitation,  but  can  be  understood,  as  a result  of  her  work 
with  the  speech  therapist.  Now  the  days  go  slowly.  The  occupational  therapist  is 
called  in.  She  plans  activities  for  Mrs.  Chase.  They  make  the  time  pass,  but 
they  are  purposeful  diversions,  pastimes  that  supplement  the  speech  and  physical 
therapist's  plan  of  action. 

Mrs.  Chase  is  anxious  to  go  home.  She  is  feeling  almost  like  her  old  self  again. 

X-rays  have  been  taken  again  and  show  no  pathology.  The  dietitian  has  been  working 
with  Mr.  Chase  and  her  husband,  in  planning  fora  diabetic,  low  sodium,  reducing 
diet.  Mr.  Chase  is  quite  concerned  about  caring  for  Mr.  Chase  at  home.  He  works 
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and  must  leave  her  alone  all  day.  And  he  feels  that  the  dietary  problem  and  the 
physical  therapy  regimen  will  be  too  much  for  him  to  cope  with.  The  medical  social 
worker  drops  in  at  the  doctor's  request.  He  plans  with  the  Chase  family  for  their 
hom^going.  The  family  doctor  will  follow  her  very  carefully.  A home  health  aide 
will  visit  in  the  home  twice  a week  to  help  carry  on  the  exercises  and  the  diet,  and 
to  show  Mr.  Chase  how  to  arrange  things  so  that  Mrs.  Chase  can  move  about  the 
house  more  easily. 

Finally,  the  big  day  arrives.  Mrs.  Chase  is  to  be  discharged.  She  has  made  many 
friends  during  her  stay.  Every  day  she  has  had  a chat  with  the  housekeeper  who  cleaned 
her  room.  The  maintenance  man  carne  up  to  repair  her  over-bed  table  and  the  electrician 
was  there  one  afternoon  to  fix  her  night  light. 

The  volunteers  and  candy-stripers  had  come  around  regularly  to  deliver  mail  and 
flowers.  The  hospital  chaplain  had  visited  daily  and  done  her  many  favors. 

There  were  many  unseen  friends  who  worked  for  Mrs.  Chase's  recovery.  The 
administrative  staff  of  the  hospital,  the  personnel  director,  the  public  relations  officer, 
the  laundry  manager  and  his  staff,  the  chief  engineer  and  his  assistants,  the  clerical 
and  business  employees  who  served  in  so  many  areas,  and  the  central  supply  room, 
that  provided  clean  and  sterile  equipment  to  be  used  in  Mrs.  Chase's  treatment  and 
care.  And  those  whose  services  Mrs.  Chase  might  have  needed  at  any  moment,  but 
luckily  did  not  - the  operating  room  technicians,  the  surgical  assistants,  the  scrub 
nurses  and  attendants. 
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But  the  story  of  Mrs.  Chase's  health  care  services  goes  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the 

hospital  and  our  concern  for  her  care  in  time  of  critical  need.  With  her  recovery 

now  a matter  of  fact,  the  regular  health  care  services  of  her  normal  existence  takes 

over.  Shortly  after  returning  home  Mrs.  Chase  began  to, experience  trouble  with  her 

dentures.  An  examinatiori  by  her  dentist  revealed  that  her  new  patterns  of  jaw  movement  ; 

as  a result  of  the  stroke  were  causing  irritation  to  the  gums.  With  the  help  of  his 

K ' ' ^ 

dental  assistant,  who  prepared  the  medication  and  handed  him  the  correct  instruments, 

the  dentist  applied  a special  salve  for  temporary  relief.  It  was  determined  that  a j 

iti 

slight  modification  in  the  dentures  would  be  necessary  for  a better  fit,  and  the  dentist  ^ 

wrote  out  a prescription  for  the  work  which  would  be  done  by  a dental  laboratory 
technician.  In  the  mearitime,  Mrs.  Chase  returned  to  the  dentist's  office  for  an  | 

appointment  with  the  dental  hygienist,  who  performed  dental  prophylaxis  on  the  I 

balance  of  Mrs.  Chase's  teeth.  1 

, 

Next  on  our  list  of  regular  visits  is  Mrs.  Chase's  optometrist who  performed  an  { 

eye  examination,  recommended  and  instructed  Mrs.  Chase  in  some  vision  training  i 

exercises,  and  prescribed  some  new  glasses.  With  the  effects  of  the  stroke,  Mrs.  Chase 
began  to  complain  of  sore  and  painful  feet.  Her  podiatrist,  a specialist  in  medical 

\ 

problems  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  explained  that  her  new  patterns  of  leg  movement 
were  causing  pressure  and  pain.  He  prescribed  some  medication  and  prepared  a special 

{ 

ankle  support  to  correct  the  problem.  j 

\ 

Through  all  of  this,  Mr.  Chase  had  become  lax  in  his  care  of  Arsfeldt,  their  seven 
year-old  dachshund.  Arsfeldt  went  out  a couple  of  nights  without  a sweater  and  I 

I 

! 
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came  down  with  a fever and  so  we  add  a call  to  the  veterinarian  at  his  small 

animal  hospital . Even  Arsfeldt  recovered,  so  we  have  a happy  ending  all  the  way 
around. 

And  by  the  way,  when  you  think  of  the  over  200  health  occupations  and  professions, 
we  must  also  make  reference  to  the  work  environments  of  public  health,  mental 
health  and  the  nursing  home as  well  as  to  the  hospital  and  private  practice. 

This  presentation  has  covered  only  a few  of  the  responsibilities  of  a very  few  of  the 
jobs  in  the  health  field.  Perhaps  your  questions  will  now  bring  out  a few  more. 


o 
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THIRD  SESSION 

Time  period: ^3  hours  4:00-7:00  p.m. 

The  basic  objectives  of  this  session  were  to  provide  counselors  with  on  opportunity 
*to  observe  first-hand  the  work  environment  of  health  careers,  and  to  provide  counselors 
with  current  information  on  employment  practices  in  their  community  for  health 
occupations  requiring  a minimum  amount  of  post-high  school  education.  The  teaching 
staff  selected  the  community  hospital  as  the  location  for  this  session  because  of  its 
physical  facilities  and  the  wide  range  of  health  occupations  utilized  in  its  services. 

The  staff  requested  each  hospital  to  act  as  official  host  for  this  session,  to  furnish 
counselors  and  guests  with  a dinner  for  the  evening,  and  to  supply  necessary  personnel 
and  facilities  for  a tour  of  selected  hospital  services.  The  hospitals  were  given  a 
maximum  amount  of  freedom  in  planning,  publicity  and  attendance  for  the  session 
within  the  limitations  set  by  the  basic  requirements  for  the  program.  The  following 
outline  sketches  the  main  components  of  the  session: 

m 
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A.  Phase  One  — Hospital  Tour  (60  Minutes) 

- lncludir>g  three  brief  demonstrations  to  illustrate  the  work  that  is  done, 
where  It  comes  from,  and  what  happens  next. 


) t 


I 

jf 

S i 


* 

I 


B.  Phase  Two  — Dinner  and  Speaker  (90  Minutes) 

- Community  leader  will  be  invited  as  speaker  by  hospital.  Representatives 
of  private  practice  to  be  invited  to  sit  at  head  table  to  be  introduced  as 
part  of  panel  . Later  to  be  used  as  resources  - 

Medical  doctor,  dentist,  podiatrist,  optometrist,  veterinarian, 
nursing  home  administrator,  pharmacist,  and  representatives  from 
mental  health  and  public  health. 

C.  Phase  Three  - 30  Minutes 

- Open  forum  on  employment  opportunities,  in-service  education, 
and  on-the-job  train  ing. 

Each  hospital  was  requested  to  prepare  three  brief  demonstrations  illustrating  the  work 
done  in  each  of  three  departments.  In  each  case,  the  hospital  administrators  were 
requested  to  emphasize  the  work  performed  by  the  hospital  personnel  (emphasizing  people 
at  work),  and  to  slight  the  role  of  physical  plant  facilities  and  equipment  in  the 
hospital's  services.  This  was  decidedly  not  to  be  just  another  tour  of  the  hospital. 


Wherever  possible,  it  was  requested  that  the  demonstrations  actually  show  the  people 
at  work,  and  that  actual  or  simulated  examples  of  the  work  be  included  in  the 
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demonstrations.  It  was  also  stressed  that  tfie  demonstrations  should  include  a description 
of  how  and  when  the  work  comes  to  the  department  and  what  happens  (who  goes  to  work 
next)  as  a result  of  the  work  accomplished.  This  would  demonstrate  the  relationships 
between  membeis  of  the  health  teem.  The  hospitals  were  cautioned  to  maintain  a strict 
schedule  in  order  that  counselors  would  be  released  from  the  session  on  time. 

The  hospital  was  also  requested  to  secure  panel  members  for  the  open  forum  on  employment 
opportunities  which  would  emphasize  opportunities  for  young  people  with  no  education 
beyond  high  school  graduation.  Representation  on  the  panel  was  requested  for  private 
office  work  settings  (physician,  dentist,  podiatrist,  veterinarian,  etc.),  nuning  homes, 
mental  health  centers  or  hospitals,  public  health,  phaimacies  and  clinics.  Each  of  the 
representatives  (one  selected  for  each  field)  was  requested  to  participate  in  the  open 
forum  in  their  role  as  employers  of  health  personnel.  They  were  asked  to  comment  on 
their  hiring  preferences,  job  qualifications,  and  job  outlook  in  the  nearby  geographic 
area.  The  counseloR  were  requested  in  the  previous  session  to  come  prepared  to  ask 
their  questions  of  the  panel  members. 

This  session  was  well  received  by  the  counselors,  and  rated  by  the  majority  as  the  most 
rewarding  of  the  five  sessions.  They  appreciated  the  on-the-scene  work  demonstrations 
and  felt  they  came  away  with  a better  understanding  of  the  technical  requirements  of 
health  occupations.  They  enjoyed  seeing  former  students  who  were  now  working  in 
health  occupations,  and  they  were  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  question  young 
peopJe_jagaln  concerning  their  education,  training,  and  cqreejr  dec  is  ioris . 
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A majority  of  the  hospitals  did  not  do  a wholly  adequate  job  in  planning  the  hospital 
tour  “ particularly,  in  terms  of  the  request  to  emphasize  the  work  functions  of  people 
rather  than  of  the  departments  and  the  equipment.  Despite  the  cautions  of  the  teaching 
staff,  most  of  the  tours  were  too  similar  to  the  ordinary  facilities  tour.  The  staff  will 
need  to  take  extra  time  in  future  workshops  to  explain  in  specific  detail  exactly  what 
kind  of  information  should  be  presented.  Perhaps  sample  presentations  can  be  constructed 


as  aids  in  planning  the  demonstrations. 


0 

The  open  forum  panels  were  very  well  received.  In  future  workshops  a brief  orientation 
outline  should  be  developed  and  presented  to  each  panel  participant  well  in  advance 
of  the  session.  This  should  help  insure  that  each  participant  is  well  prepared  for  the  session. 


The  outline  should  not  indicate  more  than  some  suggestions  for  major  points  to  be  developed 


during  the  discussion,  and  an  explanation  of  the  general  purpose  of  the  open  forum. 

If  more  than  this  is  presented,  panel  members  may  tend  to  monopolize  discussion  time 


with  prepared  speeches. 


The  informal  workshop  atmosphere  continues  to  be  maintained  at  a high  level.  The 
session  has  proved  valuable  to  both  the  guidance  counselor  and  the  health  employers. 
It  is  most  essential  that  this  session  operates  within  the  stated  time  limitations. 


Visual  aids  used  in  the  session  consisted  of  the  personnel  and  physical  resources  used 


m 


the  tour  demonstrations . No  attempt  was  made  to  "gild  the  lily.‘ 
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FOURTH  SESSION 

Time  period:  2 hours  4:00-6:00  p.m. 

As  has  been  indicated,  this  session  was  reserved  for  the  presentation  of  new  and  expanded 
materials  from  the  realm  of  guidance  theory  and  practice.  A university  professor  was 
obtained  for  this  session  through  the  State  Department  of  Guidance  Services.  With  one 
professor  for  each  of  the  areas,  six  different  professors  were  used.  He  was  requested  to 
speak  to  the  major  elements  contained  in  the  following  outline. 

A.  Phase  One  — 60  Minutes 

1 . University  guidance  professor  talks  about  guidance  services 
for  the  non-college  bound  student.  His  talk  may  include 
special  reference  to  actual  and  potential  dropouts.  (40  minutes) 

2.  Discussion  — 20  Minutes 
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[ I B.  Break  — 15  Minufes 

I i 

C.  Phase  Two  — 45  Minufes 

1 . Universify  guidance  professor  discusses  fhe  use  of  screening  tests 

in  guidance  for  the  health  occupations  (30  minute  lecture  — 15  minute 
discussion) 

The  participating  professors  are  listed  in  Exhibit  F. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  session,  the  counselors'  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  new  occupational  interest  inventories  and  their  use.  The  professors  were  also 
requested  to  comment  on  the  value  of  pre -professional  screening  tests. 

With  one  exception,  each  of  the  professors  failed  to  analyze  the  needs  and  interests  of 
his  audience  in  preparing  for  the  session.  One-third  of  them  failed  to  make  more  than 
a meager  attempt  at  preparing  their  presentations.  One-third  of  them  prepared  well, 
but  failed  to  follow  the  session  outline  and  did  not  give  effective  presentations. 

The  remaining  third  prepared  well  and  presented  their  materials  well,  although  only  one 
of  them  was  regarded  by  the  counselors  as  having  prepared  thoroughly  on  the  session 
outline  with  infoimation  which  they  regarded  as  wholly  helpful.  It  is  evident  that  only 
one  of  the  professors  had  firmly  in  mind  the  distinctions  between  the  college  student 
audience  (which  endures  ivy  and  cobwebs)  and  the  extension  or  practitioner  audience 
(which  expects  nuts  and  bolts). 

Again,  with  the  one  exception,  visual  aids  were  not  employed  by  the  university 
professors  in  this  session.  Two-thirds  of  them  did  bring  a few  samples  of  tests  and 
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EXHIBIT  F 

1966  HEALTH  CAREERS  COUNCIL  WORKSHOPS 
Participating  Professors 


Dr.  Robert  Tomlinson 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Dr.  William  Gorman,  Chairman 
Guidance  Department 
DePaul  University 
25  East  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Dr.  George  Holden 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

Northern  Illinois  University 

Graham  Hall 

DeKalb,  Illinois 

Dr.  John  Cody 
Department  of  Guidance 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Wham  Ha  1 1 — Room  223 
Carbondale,  Illinois 

Dr.  Melvin  Stebins,  Director 
Office  of  Special  Services 
Bradley  University 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Dr.  Lawrence  Taliana 
Coordinator 

Academic  Student  Counseling 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Edwardsville,  Illinois 


Decatur  — Thursday,  November  10 


DesPlaines  — Monday,  November  7 


Rockford  — Tuesday,  November  8 


Central  ia  — Tuesday,  November  15 


Quincy  — Thursday,  November  10 


Alton  — Monday,  November  14 


i 
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foims  with  them.  Two  of  the  professors  did  use  "descriptive”  language  in  the  sessions, 
although  the  comments  of  the  counselors  indicated  that  they  did  not  appreciate  the 
language  in  mixed  company. 

It  would  appear  that  future  workshops  should  utilize  university  professors  only  if  the 
permanent  teaching  staff  thoroughly  orients  them  to  the  strategy  and  philosophy  of  the 
workshops,  as  well  as  to  their  specific  responsibilities  and  role.  Again,  the 
preparation  of  a suggested  presentation  outline,  in  detail,  with  suggested  material 
resources  and  visual  aids  could  improve  this  session. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  five  of  the  workshops  this  session  did  not  contribute 
constructively  to  group  morale.  However,  the  previous  sessions  had  established  a 
level  of  group  cohesiveness  which  enabled  the  groups  to  bounce  back  for  the  fifth 

session. 
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FIFTH  SESSION  • 

Time  period:  2 houi3  4:00-6:00  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  session  was  to  develop  and  review  with  the  counselors 
the  resources  that  exist  in  their  schools  and  community  for  guidance  in  health 
occupations.  Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  use  of  volunteers  in  aiding  the 
counselor  to  provide  guidance  activities  for  students.  Educational  resources  for 
health  occupations  were  also  discussed. 

A.  Phase  One  --  60  Minutes 

1 . Guidance  counselors  interacting  with  staff  leader  map  out  how  they 

can  work  with  and  provide  leadership  to  voluntary  resources  for 
guidance  in  the  health  occupations. 

B.  Break  — 15  Minutes 
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Phase  Two  — 45  Minutes 

1,  Educational  resources  for  health  occupations  discussed, 
emphasizing  those  nearest  to  the  students. 

2.  Film  "For  the  Love  of  Life." 


The  strategy  of  this  session  focuses  on  getting  the  counselors  to  discuss  and  accept 
(recognize)  the  use  of  people  and  resources  beyond  their  daily  materials  and  personal 
resources  to  provide  effective  guidance  activities.  Thus,  they  place  the  burden  on 
themselves  to  utilize  these  resources  more  abundantly  in  the  future.  The  strategy  of 


the  session  appears  to  work  well,  even  though  this  session  is  somewhat  less  well 


received  than  sessions  one,  two  or  three.  Group  participation  continues  to  be  good. 
As  in  the  second  session,  this  session  was  more  successful  with  one  instructor  than  with 
the  other.  This  time,  there  seems  to  be  some  advantage  to  the  instructor  with  the 
greater  experience  and  knowledge  of  community  organization  and  action. 


The  discussion  of  educational  resources  suffered  from  the  lack  of  printed  materials 
listing  the  schools  in  the  area.  These  materials  are  now  available  and  will  be 
included  in  future  workshops. 

Visual  aids  employed  include  a flannelgraph  presentation  as  pictured  in  Exhibit  G. 
This  outline  of  the  structure  of  resources  proved  valuable  in  encouraging  discussion. 
The  counselors  would  first  suggest  resources,  and  then  the  instructor  would  place  on 
the  flannelgraph  the  category  most  closely  affiliated  with  the  discussion.  The 
composition  of  the  materials  were  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  second  session. 


Hiliiii 
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EXHIBIT  G 


The  motion  picture,  "For  the  Love  of  Life",  was  shown  as  an  example  of  guidance 
materials  available.  This  film  was  well  received  and  served  as  a climax  to  the  fifth 
session.  This  session  could  profit  from  added  emphasis  on  current  guidance  materials 
on  health  careers,  and  a discussion  of  their  merits. 

It  would  also  appear  that  there  is  a need  to  strengthen  the  preparation  for  the  discussion 
of  resources  for  expanded  guidance  activity.  This  is  an  extremely  important  topic 
and  should  not  be  slighted  because  of  an  initial  mixed  response  to  the  information 
presented . 

Final  evaluation  forms  (see  Exhibit  H)  were  completed  by  the  Counselors  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  session.  The  results  of  these  evaluations  are  reported  in  the  section  of  the 
report  immediately  following  Exhibit  H. 
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GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS  WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION  BY  PARTICIPANTS 


1 . How  many  sessions  did  you  attend? 

2.  Which  session  did  you  find  most  valuable? 
Why? 


3.  Which  session  did  you  find  least  valuable? 
Why? 


4.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  if  such  a program  were  to  be  offered  again? 


5„  General  comment  and  reaction: 


EXHIBIT  H 
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COUNSELORS'  EVALUATIONS 
OF  THE  WORKSHOPS 


#of 

Sessions  ; 
Attended 

Liked 

Most 

Liked 

Least 

Des  Plaines 
1 3 

2 

5 

2&3 

3 

5 

2 . 

4 

4 

3-1/2 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

5 

6 

5 

2&4 

7 

4 

3 

8 

5 

4 

3 

9 

5 

1&2 

4 

10 

4 

2 

4 

11 

4 

4 

» 

12 

5 

3 

4 

13 

4 

1 

4 

14 

4 

4 

15 

4 

5 

1 

16 

5 

1&5 

4 

17 

5 

4 

1 

18 

5 

2 

4 

19 

5 

2 

5 

20 

4 

3 

5 

21 

4 

all 

none 

22 

5 

4 

Mi 

23 

5 

1 

2 

24 

3 

3 

5 

25 

5 

4 

3 

26 

5 

4 

5 

Rockford 

1 

5 

3 

4 

2 

5 

1&3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1&3 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

6 

5 

3 

Suggested  Changes 


Less  discussion.  Give  credit 
thru  IGA. 

More  discussion. 

Control  outside  speakers. 
Coffee,  more  professionals. 
More  thorough  hospital  tours. 

More  centers;  closer. 

More  group  discussion. 

More  demonstrations  in  3. 

Skip  hospital  tour. 

More  inter-porticipotion . 
Nome  togs. 

Program  outline  at  start. 
Fewer,  longer  meetings. 

More  publicity. 

An  agenda  at  start. 

Prepare  guest  speaker. 

Name  togs,  details  on  jobs. 
Entry  requirements. 

More  exchange  of  information. 
Buzz  sessions. 

Introduce  selves. 

Compress  and  add  more. 

More  specifics. 

Introduce  selves. 

Coffee,  name  tags. 


More  people  from  field. 
Eliminate  professor. 

More  hospital  tours. 

Emphasize  school  requirements. 
More  films,  more  technicians. 
Coffee . 


k 

I 

General  Comments 

- - - - 

i 

\ 

Impressed.  ) 

Well  planned.  j 

Valuable  and  stimulating.  j 

Practical;  well  presented. 

Valuable,  stimulating,  informative.  | 
Time  well  spent;  most  worthwhile.  I 

Excellent;  do  it  again.  { 

Thank  you  for  the  experience.  | 

Great;  a wonderful  experience.  j 

Thanks;  very  helpful . 1 

Enjoyed  the  course.  I 

Enjoyed  the  workshop.  I 

Helpful.  J 

Interesting  and  worthwhile.  | 

Interesting,  add  school  lists;  i 

Coffee,  name  tags,  time  to  visit,  j 

Valuable,  well  planned  & presented.] 
Good  idea.  i 

Warm,  friendly,  beneficial.  | 

Very  worthwhile.  | 

Most  interesting  & stimulating.  I 

Offer  again  — publicize,  j 

Coffee  breaks . j 

Like  more  meat.  \ 

More  publicity.  | 

Very  good,  informative.  | 


Needed  program 
Well  organized;  successful. 
Forget  the  professor. 
Appreciate  effort;  too  long. 
Well  worth  the  time. 

Very  informative. 


EXHIBIT  I (1) 
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Sessions 

Attended 

Liked 

Most 

Liked 

Least 

Suggested  Changes 

General  Comments 

Rockford  (continued) 

7 

5 

3 

4 

Describe  jobs  In  Session  1 . 

Worthwhile  and  profitable. 

8 

5 

3 

4 

Rates  A+ without  professors^ 

Well  organized  and  presented. 

9 

5 

3 

4 

More  resource  people. 

Helpful;  please  continue. 

10 

5 

1&3 

4 

Replace  ^4  with  another  ^1, 

Grateful;  good  presentation. 

11 

5 

1&3 

4 

- 

Excellent;  informative. 

12 

5 

3 

4 

AAore  exchange  of  ideas. 

Tremendous  contribution. 

13 

5 

2&3 

4 

Coffee;  more  testing. 

Truly  enriching. 

14 

4 

1 

4 

Another  student  panel . 

Interesting  and  informative. 

Decotu 

r 

1 

5 

1 

2&5 

Buzz  sessions  and  hospitals. 

Helpful;  bad  time  of  the  day.. 

2 

3 

3 

none 

Better  preparation  for  tour. 

Bravo;  good  job. 

3 

4 

3 

none 

Better  preparation  for  tour. 

One  of  best  planned  workshops,  etc 

4 

5 

1&3 

none 

More  exchange  of  ideas. 

Very  helpful;  thanks. 

5 

5 

3&1 

4 

More  occupations. 

Coffee ! ! ! 

6 

4 

2&3 

4 

More  time  at  hospital. 

Good;  informative. 

7 

4 

1 

5 

Hospital  tour  more  organized. 

Worthwhile, 

8 

5 

all 

- 

Printed  agenda  and  Information. 

Job  well  done. 

9 

4 

1 

4 

Outline  of  course. 

Enjoyable;  valuable. 

10 

5 

1 

5 

1-1/2  hour  sessions. 

Appreciate  health  careers  more. 

11 

4 

3 

4 

Back  up  for  coordinator. 

Useful  and  worthwhile. 

12 

1 

- 

Offer  earlier  in  year. 

Well  prepared  and  presented. 

13 

4 

1 

none 

More  resource  people. 

Profitable, 

14 

3 

3 

none 

More  panels. 

Appreciated  this. 

Central 

ia 

1 

4 

3 

4 

Time,  organization  uneven. 

Very  valuable. 

2 

4 

2 

4 

More  guests,  activity  & discussion.  Informative,  but  not  as  helpful. 

3 

4 

- 

4 

More  guests. 

Informative. 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Material  for  good  school  counseling.  Excellent  content  & instruction. 

5 

4 

1 

2 

None. 

Helpful,  but  don't  repeat  for  time. 

6 

5 

- 

- 

Clinic?  Include  our  students. 

Worthwhile,  my  students  will  profit. 

7 

5 

3 

4 

Time  of  meeting  & place. 

— 

Alton 

• 

1 

5 

3&1 

4 

Demonstrations  (include) 

Real  source  of  education. 

2 

5 

1&3 

4 

None. 

Very  fine. 

3 

5 

3 

- 

None. 

Very  enlightening. 

4 

5 

3 

4 

More  discussion. 

Excellent  information,  interesting. 

5 

5 

1 

- 

More  first  hand  observations. 

Very  worthwhile. 

6 

5 

3 

4 

Another  student  panel . 

Very  valuable. 

7 

4 

3 

2 

Closer  locations. 

Enjoyed  it. 
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Sessions  Liked 
Attended  Most 


Liked 

Least 


Suggested  Changes 


General  Comments 


Alton  (continued) 


8 

3 

3 

- 

Speakers  v/ith  guidance. experience.  Good, 

9 

5 

1&3 

4 

Fewer  sessions. 

Very  helpful. 

10 

5 

3 

-i 

None. 

Worthwhile;  current. 

11 

. 5 

1&3 

None. 

Most  valuable. 

12 

5 

1 

4 

More  field  trips. 

Opened  my  mind. 

13 

5 

5 

4 

Better  publicity,  more  literature. 

Good coffee? 

14 

4 

3 

4 

Better  publicity,  more  literature. 

Excellent  organization 

15 

5 

4 

Better  publicity,  more  literature. 

Time  wel  1 spent. 

16 

4 

3 

4 

Don't  know. 

Worthwhile. 

17 

- 

- 

Very  valuable. 

18 

5 

3 

4 

Announce  sessions  in  advance. 

Very  good. 

Quincy 

/ 

/ 

/ 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Offer  Session  3 earlier. 

Very  good;  helpful. 

2 

5 

1 

None 

Worthwhile. 

3 

4 

3 

None 

Very  informative. 

4 

4 

2&3 

5 

Set  up  into  2 half-day  sessions; 
one  lecture,  one  tour  and 

Worth  time  and  effort. 

demonstrations. 

5 

5 

2 

3 

None. 

Informative  o 

6 

5 

4 

2 

Shorten  student  discussion. 

Good 

7 

5 

1&3 

More  discussion  by  health 

Information  useful. 

o 
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EXHIBIT  I (3) 
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Exhibit  I indicates  that,  in  general,  most  of  the  counselors  felt  the  third  session 
(Operation  Eyewitness)  was  most  valuable  to  them.  The  first  session  (Operation  Feedback) 
runs  a close  second.  Operation  Eyewitness  appeared  to  be  rated  at  the  top  largely 
because  of  the  impact  of  actually  seeing  the  occupations  at  work  in  their  place  of 
business  and  having  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  people  who  have  chosen  to  pursue  one 
of  the  health  careers.  Operation  Feedback  was  regarded  as  meritorious  for  much  the 
seme  reason.  The  counselors  are  particularly  interested  in  actually  hearing  from  and 
talking  with  people  who  are  active  in  the  field  and  directly  involved  in  the  particular 
career.  They,  like  their  students,  prefer  to  hear  it  "from  the  horse's  mouth." 

Operation  Measure  Up  (fourth  session)  was  ranked  last  in  order  of  value  due  to  the 

presentation  of  some  of  the  professors,  but  more  importantly  because  the  material 

presented  was  simply  a review  and  included  no  new  or  original  information.  The 
/ 

counselors  expressed  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  for  session  two.  Operation  Work  Up. 
They  were,  with  the  exception  of  three  participants,  very  much  in  favor  of  retaining 
such  a presentation  because  of  the  wealth  of  occupational  information  which  is  included. 

Suggestions  for  changes  in  the  Workshop  format  centered  on  the  counselors'  desire 
to  have  more  of  the  first-hand  reports  and  demonstrations  provided  by  the  panelists 
in  the  first  session  and  in  the  hospital  tour.  Better  publicity  for  the  sessions  and  a 
request  that  future  workshops  include  classroom  teachers  also  appeared  frequently  in 

I 

I the  list  of  recommended  changes.  The  request  for  better  publicity  appears  to  manifest 

I the  desire  of  the  counselors  that  greater  support  and  approval  be  sought  from  local  school 

I administrators,  who  in  turn  would  encourage,  and  make  possible,  workshop  attendance. 

i 

I 

\ 

I 


o 
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The  counselors  seem  anxious  that  many  more  of  their  colleagues  attend  health  career 


workshops  in  the  future,  and  to  this  end  suggest  that  more  workshops  be  conducted 
nearer  to  other  communities  so  that  more  can  attend.  Many  indicated  that  the  time 


for  the  workshops  should  be  changed  and  that  future  workshops  should  be  held  as  an 
all  day  event,  covering  all  five  sessions  in  perhaps  an  eight  or  nine  hour  day. 


The  general  comments  are  particularly  noteworthy  in  their  use  of  such  adjectives  as 
worthwhile,  valuable,  informative,  helpful,  enlightening,  and  current.  There  was 
a remarkable  recurrence  of  such  phrases  as^'keep  it  up*  , worth  repeating  , and 


**there  should  be  more  of  these*'.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  counselors  were 


impressed  not  only  with  the  workshop  materials  and  content,  but  also  with  the  organization 


and  manner  of  presentation. 
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SUGGESTING  REVISIONS  FOR  FUTURE  WORKSHOPS 

f 

The  key  improvements  for  future  workshops  would  appear  to  be  of  two  types.  The 
first  is  better  preparation  in  terms  of  model  presentations,  and  outlines  for  outside 
participants  should  be  developed  in  considerable  number  and  detail.  These  will 
serve  to  correct  weaknesses  noted  in  preparation  and  presentation  by  the  outsidib 
teaching  resources  (including  the  panels). 


The  second  type  of  improvement  centers  on  the  organization  and  announcement  of 
the  workshops.  Both  the  counselors  and  the  teaching  staff  feel  that  future  workshops 
will  achieve  optimum  results  if  the  sessions  are  presented  in  one  full  day.  The 
dinner  could  continue  to  be  held  in  an  afternoon  and  evening  workshop,  or  could 
be  changed  to  a luncheon  with  the  workshop  conducted  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
Certain  economies  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  presenting  the  materials  can  be 
achieved. 


The  use  of  one  or  more  volunteers  in  the  community  to  act  as  a local  arrangements 
and  publicity  committee  should  be  considered  for  future  workshops.  Better  publicity 
can  be  achieved  by  working  directly  with  the  school  district  or  county  superintendent' 
office explaining  the  program  and  presenting  the  results  of  the  trial  workshops. 


The  use  of  the  one  day  workshop  foimat  would  permit  the  Council's  staff  to  conduct 
more  workshops,  and  to  conduct  them  in  more  convenient  locations  for  the  Counselors. 
Five  areas  should  receive  top  priority;  Peoria,  Quad-Cities,  Springfield,  Chicago, 
and  Southern  Illinois. 

[ 


o 
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Other  changes  and  additions  are  not  as  major,  but  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as 
petty  or  unimportant,  since  their  inclusion  has  great  bearing  on  the  counselor's 
state  of  mind  and  his  ability  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  time  invested. 

After  a long  school  day,  many  of  the  attendants  felt  that  it  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  have  coffee  and  a short  recess.  They  also  desired  name  tags,  or  at  least  an 
opportunity  to  have  all  the  participants  introduce  themselves  and  their  schools  to  the 
group.  The  congenial  rapport  which  existed  would  certainly  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  above  measures,  and  is  worth  considering. 
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REVIEWING  THE  PROJECT  TO  DATE 

Many  people  and  organizations  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  these  trial 
workshops.  In  planning  for  the  sessions,  the  teaching  staff  drew  heavily  on  the 
workshop  experiences  of  the  Kentucky  Mental  Health  Manpower  Commission,  the 
United  Hospital  Fund  of  Greater  New  York  Health  Careers  Program,  and  the 

m 

Cleveland  Hospital  Council.  The  mony  suggestions  by  staff  members  of  the  State 
Department  of  Guidance  Services,  the  hospital  administrators  and  the  counselors 
were  invaluable  as  the  planning  moved  into  its  final  stages. 

An  important  by-product  of  the  trial  workshops  has  been  the  shared  ideas  and  suggestions 
offered  by  all  concerned.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  those  which  passed  between 
the  counselors  and  employers,  the  hospitals  and  other  health  employers,  and  the 
students  and  counselors. 

Because  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Illinois  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Department  of 
Guidance  Services,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Council  to  conduct  the  development  and 
trial  phases  of  this  project  under  the  initial  development  grant  by  The  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation.  Both  of  these  organizations  share  the  limelight  for  the  support  which 
made  the  workshops  possible. 

The  evaluations  of  both  the  counselors  and  the  teaching  staff  conclude  that  the  trial 
workshops  have  been  a success.  The  attendance  by  169  counselors  from  74  Illinois 
cities  represented  90  schools  with  a total  enrollment  of  92,500  students.  Exhibit  J 
presents  a breakdown  of  these  figures. 
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ATTENDANCE  STATISTICS 


ROCKFORD 


Total  registration 
Average  attendance 
Representing:  schools 
cities 


18 

16.4 

10 

7 


DECATUR 


Total  registration 
Average  attendance 
Representing:  schools 
cities 


18 

13.6 

12 

11 


DES  PLAINES-PARK  RIDGE 


Total  registration 
Average  attendance 
Representing:  schools 
cities 


68 

40 

34 

30 


QUINCY 


Total  registration 
Average  attendance 
Representing:  schools 
cities 


15 

9 

8 

7 


CENTRALIA 


Total  registration 
Average  attendance 
Representing:  schools 
cities 


22 

12 

12 

9 


ALTON 


Total  registration 
Average  attendance 
Representing:  schools 
cities 


28 

19.6 

14 

10 


TOTAL  REGISTRATION  169 

TOTAL  CITIES  REPRESENTED  74 

TOTAL  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  90 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  92,500 


EXHIBIT  J 
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It  IS  recommended  that  the  Council  undertake  fifteen  workshops  in  the  coming  year; 
one  of  these  to  be  a spin-off  program  in  the  form  of  a clinic  for  students,  parents, 
and  teachers;  two  to  be  spin-off  programs  in  the  form  of  institutes  for  volunteers 
working  in  health  careers  guidance  activities;  and  thirteen  to  be  one  day  workshops 
for  guidance  counselors  and  classroom  teachers  to  be  held  in  communities  other  than 
those  used  in  the  trial  workshops.  At  least  four  of  these  should  be  held  on  a community 
or  city-wvide  basis  only.  Another  four  should  be  county-wide,  and  the  remaining 
five  should  be  combinations  of  counties  and/or  communities. 
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APPENDIX 


1.  Photographs  of  workshops  in  progress. 

2c  Procedural  report  letter;  ref.,  contacting  the  counselors. 

3.  Description  of  visual  aids. 

4.  Selected  comments  by  the  counselors. 
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State  of  III inois 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Room  1 800 

160  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 


October  6,  1966 


Mr.  Joseph  C.  Rhea,  Exec.  Dir. 

Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois 
400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  III  inois  6061 1 

Dear  Joe: 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  all  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  series 
of  Workshops  on  Health  Careers  being  co-sponsored  by  your  organization  and  the 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

1 am  enclosing  copies  of  the  following: 

1)  Letters  of  correspondence  with  District  Superintendents  regarding 
arrangements  for  use  of  facilities 

2)  Letters  of  correspondence  with  Professors  who  will  give  presenta- 
tions at  the  fourth  session  of  each  Workshop 

3)  A list  of  names  and  addresses  of  Participating  Professors 

4)  Enclosures  of  October  5 mailing  to  all  Superintendents,  Principals, 
Department  Heads  and  School  Counselors 

5)  Enclosures  of  October  10  mailing  to  same  parties 

The  October  5 and  10  mailings  from  our  Springfield  office  are  to  a total  of  3127 
people  each  mailing.  This  includes  all  members  of  the  1965-66  I.G.P.A.  mailing 
list;  all  County  Superintendents;  all  Unit  District,  High  School,  and  Elementary 
School  Superintendents;  Principals  of  all  High  Schools  including  Chicago  High 
Schools  and  all  Non-Public  High  Schools;  and  all  Diocesan  and  Lutheran  Superin- 
tendents. 

The  October  5 mailing  left  on  time  and  arrangements  have  been  completed  so  that 
the  October  10  mailing  will  leave  by  evening  of  that  date. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  returning  surplus  copies  of  your  pamphlet.  Discover 
A Bonanza  of  Opportunities  in  Health  Careers.  The  October  5 mailing  included 
this  pamphlet. 
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Mr.  Joseph  C.  Rhea  Page  2 

Will  you  please  have  representatives  of  the  Health  Careers  Council  make  initial 
contact  ot  the  time  of  the  first  meetings  with  representatives  of  each  of  the 
six  districts? 

I have  enjoyed  working  with  you  in  this  coordinated  effort  to  disseminate 
educational  information.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, ‘ 


JCOrvh 
enc . 


I 
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/%/  John  C.  Orr 

Assistant  Supervisor 
Department  of  Guidance  Services 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  VISUAL  AIDS 


FIRST  SESSION 


Signs:  Copy  and  simple  line  art  suggestive  of  titles, 


#1  __  OPERATION  FEEDBACK 


(line  art stick  figures  (2)  to  right 

of  title  and  (2)  to  left  of  title.  On 
right  side  the  right  hand  figure  has  big 
mouth  going  with  torrent  of  words  with 
the  other  figure  holding  an  old  fashioned 
hearing  horn  to  his  ear.  The  left  side  is 
a mirror  image.) 


*2  — OPERATION  WORK-UP 


(line  art stick  figure  on  each  side  of 

title  of  a worker  swinging  a pick  axe.) 


H — OPERATION  EYE  WITNESS 


(line  art spy  glass  with  big  end  toward 

us  and  receding  rapidly  into  background 
as  if  we  were  seeing  it  almost  head-on. 
Centered  in  the  circle  and  closest  to  us  is 
a big  eye  wide  open  as  if  surprised.)  One  only, 


#4  — OPERATION  MEASURE  UP 


(line  art  of  a stick  figure  next  to  a ruler 
slightly  taller  than  he  is.  The  stick  figure 
is  stretching  his  neck  or  is  up  on  his  toes 
trying  to  measure  up.)  One  only. 


^5  — OPERATION  OUTPUT 


(line  art  of  a stick  figure  with  big  button 
identifying  him  as  a R.P.T.;  he  has  a 
proud,  beaming  look.) 


Signs  are  approximately  12"  high  and  48-54"  long,  made  of  very  heavy  poster 
board  in  light  pastel  shades.  They  should  be  pretty  bright  and  modern  looking  — 
perhaps  through  use  of  darker,  contrasting  pastels  for  copy  and  figures. 
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SECOND  SESSION 


1.  Line  art  sketch  of  Mr.  Chase's  home 6"  wide  by  4"  high. 

2.  Line  art  sketch  of  the  hospital 24"  wide  by  6"  high. 

3.  Line  art  sketch  of  right  hand  corner  of  medical  center  building  and 

entrance  with  "Medical  Center"  sign 4"  wide  by  14"  high. 

4.  20  1/2"  wide  yellow  Velcro  hook  strips,  each  6"  long. 

5.  Flag  signs,  one  for  each  occupation  or  profession  mentioned  in  the  script  - 

each  sign  in  the  shape  of  a merged  over-sized  dot  (left  side),  3/4"  radius, 
and  a rectangle  3/4"  high.  Overall  length  will  vary  with  length  of  title. 
Letters  to  be  3/8"  high.  Vary  color  in  pastels  of  show  card  background. 

6.  Motion  Pictu  e:  "Crisis:  Blueprint  for  Communication.  " 
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FIFTH  SESSION  (Flannelgraph) 

1.  Line  art  sketch  of  public  school 18"  wide  by  6"  high 

2.  Signs:  (vary  colors  of  poster  board  used) 

Community  Resources  — 18"  wide  by  2-1/2"  high 
School  Resources  — 18"  wide  by  2-1/2"  high 
Educational  Resources  — 18"  wide  by  2-1/2"  high 
Volunteers  — 10"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Professionals  — 10"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Guidance  Literature  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Films  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Classroom  Demonstrations  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Field  Trips  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 

*.  Career  Study  Projects  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Volunteer  Work  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Part-time  Employment  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Cooperative  Education  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Counseling  — 10"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Testing  — 10"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Vocational  Education  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 
Community  Colleges  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 

I 4-Year  College  and  above  — 14"  wide  by  1-1/2"  high 

I 

I 

3.  Use  1/2"  wide  Velcro  strips  from  Second  Session 

I 4.  Motion  Picture:  "For  the  Love  of  Life" 
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SELECTED  COMMENTS  FROM  WRITTEN 
EVALUATIONS  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COUNSELORS 


For  their  "homework"  the  counselors  were  asked  to  write  a brief  evaluation  par^raph 
after  each  session.  The  following  comments  were  selected  as  being  representative  or 
helpful  in  planning  future  workshops; 

1.  FIRST  SESSION 

1.  The  girls  representing  five  different  occupations  that  could  be  puRued 
in  the  health  field  brought  very  much  to  life  the  kind  of  things  they 
were  doing.  It  was  much  more  convincing  after  seeing  a sweet  young 
LPN  in  person  than  just  to  be  told  that  middle-aged  women  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  become  LPN's. 

2.  Seeing  ourselves,  as  we  think  we  know  ourselves  is  quite  different 
from  seeing  ourselves  as  others  know  us.  To  be  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  desk,  being  diagnosed  as  a counselor  through  observations 
of  the  counselee,  was  quite  revealing.  This  panel  has  made  me  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  must  take  a full  view  of  the  counselee's  needs. 

3.  A personal  introduction  by  each  of  the  individuals  participating  in 
the  workshop  would  have  helped  to  get  the  group  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  possibly  made  for  a more  informal  atmosphere. 

4.  The  introduction  and  summarization  by  each  of  the  participating  students 
on  why  they  entered  the  health  occupations  fields  was  very  helpful, 

but  a better  introduction  as  to  why  they  were  here,  and  what  they  were 
going  to  discuss  would  have  helped  to  set  the  stage  for  the  evening  discussion. 

5.  I believe  it  made  more  of  an  impression  on  me  because  the  students  were 
doing  the  talking  instead  of  a professor  or  doctor. 

6.  There  was  a noticeable  lack  of  defensiveness  on  the  part  of  panelists 
and  counselors.  The  free-wheeling  discussions  which  centered  about 
the  formation  of  the  career  patterns  of  the  panelists  provided  much  of 
use  to  practicing  counselors.  This  information  could  well  serve  as  a 
basis  for  comparison  to  students  currently  struggling  with  the  choice  of 
career  opportunities  which  are  open  to  them. 

7.  The  thing  that  probably  made  the  meeting  such  a success  was  the  interest 
displayed  by  the  people  in  their  work,  their  obvious  enthusiasm  for  what 
they  were  doing. 

8.  We  were  given  a paperback  edition  of  "Horizons  Unlimited"  ~ which 
was  inspirational.  Holding  a degree  in  public  health  and  having  taught 
public  health  for  4 years  at  the  Secondary  school  level  I felt  I knew 
something  about  the  possibilities  in  this  field  but  I had  a whole  new 

concept  opened  up  for  me. 
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FIRST  SESSION  (continued) 

9,  I was  particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that  none  of  these  students  were 
influenced  or  guided  by  counseling.  The  student  hod  decided  upon  a goal 
and  then  determined  the  means  by  which  to  reach  her  goal  . Do  capable 
students  function  in  this  way?  Do  students  view  the  counselors  role  as 

(1)  adjusting  schedules  or  conflicts  in  courses  (2)  to  deal  with  behavior 
problems  not  serious  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  Dean. 

10.  The  idea  is  good  but  we  need  more  structure  for  the  students  to  follow. 

Also  it  would  help,  if  we  hod  beginning  students  os  well  os  experienced 
senior  oneSc 

11  SECOND  SESSION 

1„  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  so  many  persons  ore  involved  in  carrying 
out  services  for  one  patient.  The  method  used  in  presenting  this  was  good 
because  one  not  only  heard  the  various  persons  mentioried  but  also  sow 
the  name  put  down  before  you. 

2.  The  second  half  of  the  program  was  the  worst  of  any  of  the  sessions. 

I think  the  whole  program  is  excellent  except  for  this  film  which  to  me 
is  o big  waste  of  time  - not  informative  at  oil.  The  hospital  tour  we 
took  should  more  than  suffice  for  the  film. 

3.  Many  of  the  occupations  might  appeal  to  students  because  they  do  not 
require  so  much  training  before  earning  starts. 

4.  The  first  half  delimiting  the  52  occupations  was  good  - especially  where 
the  education  required  was  given.  1 feel  several  of  the  occupations  could 
be  skipped  due  to  shortage  of  the  time.  The  skit  was  good  but  took  quite 
a lot  of  time  that  might  have  been  used  in  discussing  the  52  occupations. 

5.  In  my  opinion  the  second  session  was  not  as  useful  as  the  first  had  been. 

Facts  about  the  different  health  ocupations  were  delivered  too  fast  for  me 

to  absorb.  It  would  have  helped  to  have  had  at  least  part  of  the  information 
in  written  form. 

6.  The  way  it  was  presented  was  unique  and  this  helped  to  make  it  more 
interesting.  Since  1 had  spent  six  weeks  in  the  hospital  this  past  summer, 
this  session  made  me  realize  all  that  had  been  done  by  so  many  people 

to  make  my  stay  there  rather  pleasant.  The  movie  added  to  the  infoimation 
and  the  interest. 
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III  THIRD  SESSION 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  all  the  activities  that  go  on  and  how  important  it  is 
to  have  them  done  accurately  and  quickly.  One  also  realizes  the  need 

for  intelligent,  capable  people  in  these  jobs  even  though  the  training  period 
can  be  short. 

2.  This  is  the  first  time  a plea  has  been  made  for  aides  who  have  less  than  a 
college  education.  Heretofore,  stress  has  always  been  placed  on  the  need 
of  higher  education.  Only  isolated  requests  have  ever  been  made  to  our 
school  for  clerical  help  as  receptionists  or  bookkeepers. 

3.  The  members  of  the  panel  kept  stressing  that  they  wanted  the  best  of  our 
students.  To  me  this  was  just  a little  disconcerting,  for  I am  sure  that 
there  are  jobs  for  the  average  or  a little  below  average  person  in  a hospital. 

4.  This  part  of  the  program  was  beyond  description  or  out  of  this  world. 

The  tour  could  have  been  a little  longer  but  yet  the  meal  and  the  discussion 
afterwards  was  also  out  of  this  world.  I think  the  men  chosen  to  represent 
the  different  clinics  really  added  to  my  knowledge  of  occupational  openings 
in  the  health  careers  area.  I wouldn't  change  a thing  in  this  session. 

5.  The  meeting  with  the  administrative  heads  gave  me  information  that  was 
most  helpful.  I have  spoken  to  our  teachers  in  the  Business  department 
about  giving  our  girls  some  additional  training  to  make  them  capable  of 
filling  the  place  of  a AAedical  Secretary  and  they  are  very  willing  to  do 
so,  even  glad  to  try  it  out  on  this  year's  seniors. 


IV  FOURTH  SESSION 

1.  The  university  professor  pointed  out  the  ways  in  which  counseling  might 
not  be  the  only  answer  to  the  dropouts.  This  was  quite  interesting  as  we 
counselors  were  reminded  of  our  weaknesses.  His  comments  bn  the  five- 
county  project  of  helping  dropouts  were  most  informative. 

2.  Operation  Measure  Up  was  sort  of  unusual  in  regards  to  the  presentation 
by  the  university  professbr.  His  choice  of  words  was  sort  of  questionable 
in  my  opinion  especially  to  a mixed  group  as  was.  His  information  was 
most  interesting  as  it  mq^e  us  realize  that  perhaps  we  fail  in  holding  the 
student's  interest  enough  to  make  him  want  to  remain  in  school. 

3.  It  seems  that  he  left  the  impression  that  counseling  was  over-rated. 

4.  The  university  professor  had  some  good  points  about  the  different  levels 
and  types  of  jobs  in  the  same  job  area.  He  stressed  Anne  Roe's  theory 

of  idea,  person,  or  thing  in  job  choice.  I felt  the  meeting  was  quite  useful. 

5.  The  session  was  interesting  enough  but  the  problems  in  guidance  which 
were  discussed  were  not  actually  pertinent  to  the  school  in  which  I teach. 
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V FIFTH  SESSION 


No  homework,  lost  session. 


VI  GENERAL  COMMENTS 

lo  This  year  our  students  will  find  more  material  available  as  I have  already 
written  letters  to  all  national  association  suggested  in  booklet.  Horizons 
Unlimited,  distributed  at  our  first  meeting.  Already,  I have  received 
a wealth  of  material  that  I have  filed  - ready  for  the  unit  to  begin  in 
January.  I believe  a workshop  like  this  is  valuable  for  librarians  as  well 
as  counselors  - to  help  us  learn  firsthand  about  health  careers. 

2.  I was  deeply  impressed  with  the  variety  and  value  of  the  infoimal  reports. 

Much  of  this  information  is  not  commonly  known  to  counselors,  yet.  it  is 
highly  significant  for  discussions. 

3.  Your  audio-visual  aids  are  excellent.  The  best  audio-visual  aids  were 
the  young  men  and  women  in  the  health  careers. 

4.  Thank  you  for  dismissing  the  sessions  on  time.  I have  several  other 
commitments  which  must  be  taken  care  of  every  Tuesday  evening. 

5.  Coffee  should  be  served  at  the  midway  point  of  each  individual  session. 

6.  This  was  the  most  usable  guidance  workshop  that  I have  ever  attended. 

Thank  you  for  aiding  my  guidance  years  work. 

7.  I was  quite  disappointed,  however,  to  note  that  no  Workshop  is  being  held 
in  either  the  Quad  Cities  area  or  in  the  Peoria  area.  This  means  that  in 
order  for  me  to  attend  a Workshop,  or  for  any  counselor  in  this  area  to 
attend  a Workshop,  we  would  have  to  make  a 180  mile  round  trip  to  Rockford. 
Is  there  any  possibility  that  a Health  Careers  Workshop  will  be  set  up  later 

in  the  year  at  either  Peoria  or  the  Quad  Cities?  If  not,  I am  afraid  many 
counselors  in  the  state,  particularly  in  western  and  central  Illinois,  will  be 
completely  left  out  of  the  picture. 

- B.  We  circulated  the  announcement  of  the  workshop  sessions  on  health  careers 
among  our  counseling  staff.  There  was  much  interest  but  there  was  concern 
regarding  the  location  of  the  workshops.  It  was  suggested  that  perhaps  at 
some  later  time  similar  workshops  might  be  held  in  or  very  close  to  Chicago. 

9.  I'm  sorry  I won't  be  able  to  attend  one  of  the  Guidance  Health  Workshops 
because  of  the  driving  distance.  Centralia  is  75  miles  from  my  home. 

I am  a member  of  Area  19  Guidance  Roundtable  which  is  composed  of  seven 
counties  in  southern  Illinois.  This  is  an  active  group  which  has  been  meeting 
once  a month  for  the  past  four  years.  I'm  sure  the  counselors  in  this  group  will 

have  this  some  difficulty  as  well  as  those  in  the  areas  south  of  ours. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


AVAILABLE  TO  ADULTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
ALAMEDA  AND  CONTEIA  COSTA  COUNTIES 


FOREWORD 


This  report,  one  of  a series  describing  the  vocational 
education  offerings  of  the  schools  of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties, 
is  concerned  with  the  programs  available  to  adults.  In  a society  that 
is  described  as  both  technologically  complex  and  subject  to  rapid  change, 
provisions  that  have  been  made  to  assist  individuals  in  adjusting  to  the 
social  situation  are  of  unusual  interest.  Adult  educators  today  have  come 
to  accept  the  concept  of  continuing  education.  In  effect,  they  recognize 
that  many  adults  will  continue  in  education  throughout  most  of  their  lives. 
The  knowledge  explosion  coupled  with  the  population  explosion  creates  a 
situation  that  makes  frequent  training  and  retraining  in  technical  skills 
desirable.  These  conditions  create  a prospective  clientele  for  adult 
education  that  is  likely  to  necessitate  an  almost  incredible  expansion  of 
programs  and  facilities.  In  a recent  national  study  of  adult  education, 
Johnston  and  Rivera^  note  that  a 70  percent  growth  in  the  adult  population 
under  35  is  ejected  in  the  next  two  decades.  In  19^2  there  were  some 
33  million  people  in  this  particular  age  group;  in  1982,  we  may  expect 
^7  million.  This  study  indicates  that  less  than  half  of  this  population 
(44  percent)  could  be  seriously  considered  as  prospective  clients  for  adult 
education  but  changing  social  conditions  and  changing  cultural  values 
might  well  affect  the  ratio; 

In  California  the  prospective  educational  task  is  further 
complicated  by  the  necessity  of  planning  for  possible  future  migration  from 
other  states  as  well  as  for  natib'al  growth  Increases . It  is  estimated  that 
the  population  in  California  in  198O  will  reach  28  million,  a 10-million 
increase  over  1964.^ 


V' 


Tjohnston,  John  W.  C.  and  Ramon  J.  Rivera,  Volunteers  for  Learning.  Chicago, 
Aldine  Publishing  Company,  19^5^  PP»  15-19 • 
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Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education,  Status  Report  on  Continuing 
Education  Programs  in  California  Higher  Education,  A Report  to  the  State 
Committee  on  Continuing  Education.  Sacramento,  California,  September 

27-28,  1965.  Mimeo.  p.  3. 
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Dimensions  of  the  Study 

This  study  of  adult  education  in  two  urban  counties  in 
California  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  clientele  of  adult 
education.  It  is  a description  of  the  vocational  portion  of  adult 
education  that  is  found  in  the  public  schools  of  those  counties. 

Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  discuss  the  omitted  dimensions  in  general 
terms,  thus  giving  some  additional  perspective  to  the  descriptive 
material  that  constitutes  the  bulk  of  this  report. 

Public  school  adult  education  is  defined,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report,  as  that  education  v/hich  is  available  for  adults,  either  by 
convenience  of  schedule  or  by  specification,  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  and.  Junior  colleges  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties.  The 
main  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  schools  are  their  dependence 
on  local  taxes  for  a portion  of  their  financial  support  and  their  gover- 
nance by  locally  elected  boards  of  trustees.  No  attempt  is  made  to  include 
extension  programs  provided  by  the  publicly  financed  California  State 
Colleges  and  the  University  of  California. 

A recent  national  survey  has  shov.TH  that  only  about  one -third 
of  the  adults  engaged  in  learning  activities  obtain  their  education  in 
the  formal  classroom  setting. 3 Since  the  study  population  makes  up  the 
enrollment  of  only  a portion  of  the  public  sector  engaged  in  adult  education 
and  does  not  attempt  to  examine  the  private  sector  at  all,  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  this  study  describes  only  a small  part  of  the  total  adult 
education  activities  of  the  two-county  area. 

Some  facts  may  be  inferred  about  the  students  who  participate 
in  public  school  adult  education.  As  far  as  age  is  concerned,  certain 
admission  conventions  practiced  by  the  schools  would  fix  the  lower  age 
limit  at  about  17.  The  upper  age  limit  is  not  fixed  but  based  on  Johnston 
and  Rivera's  experience,,  most  of  the  students  would  be  under  40.  About  an 
equal  number  of  men  and  women  were  found  to  participate  in  adult  education 
nationally.  They  had  a better  than  average  education  and  most  of  them  were 
from  the  middle  class. ^ London  and  his  associates  in  a detailed  analysis 


^Johnston  and  Rivera,  op.  cit . , p.  5.  Johnston  and  Rivera  indicate  that 
more  people  study  in  churches  and  synagogues  than  in  schools.  See  also 
Jack  London,  Robert  Wenkert,  and  VJarren  0.  Hagstfom,  Adult  Education  and 
Social  Class,  Berkeley,  California:  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 

California,  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  1017,  December,  1963,  p.  l4l. 
”...  educational  institutions  are  in  the  minority  among  the  organizations 
V7hich  sponsor  adult  education.” 

^Johnston  and  Rivera,  og.  cU.,  pp.  6-21.  The  Johnston-Rivera  survey 
indicated  that  over  half  of  the  students  in  adult  education  ^^rere  under 
40  and  that  four-fifths  were  under  50. 


of  a sample  of  men  in  Oakland,  California  concluded,  "Clearly,  formal 
educational  institutions  recruit  adult  education  students  from  those 
vrhose  educational  level  is  about  the  same  level  of  their  regular  day- 
t ime  students , " 5 

An  additional  factor  of  some  importance  to  the  current  study 
is  the  motivation  of  participants  in  adult  education.  In  the  Oakland 
study  more  than  half  of  the  sample  said  they  took  courses  to  help  them 
in  their  present  jobs  or  in  obtaining  future  jobs. 6 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  both  descriptive  and  exploratory.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  determine  what  vocational  education  is  available  to  the 
clients  of  public  school  adult  education  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties.  A secondary  purpose  is  to  identify  possible  research  problems, 
the  investigation  of  which  might  result  in  improving  the  capability  of 
public  schools  in  meeting  their  future  responsibilities  for  educating 
adults . 


Organization  of  the  Report 

The  first  section  of  the  report  describes  (l)  the  structural 
context  vrithin  which  public  school  adult  education  operates,  (2)  the 
method  of  gathering  information,  and  (3)  the  specific  purposes  toward 
which  the  inquiry  was  directed. 

The  second  section  describes  adult  vocational  education  which 
is  open  to  the  general  public  in  the  public  schools  of  the  two  counties. 

The  third  section  is  devoted  to  adult  vocational  education  that  is  avail- 
able only  to  groups  vrith  special  qualifications.  The  final  section  dis- 
cusses administrative  problems  that  might  inhibit  the  operation  of  the 
adult  public  schools.  These  are  thought  to  be  some  of  the  bases  upon  v;hich 
further  research  should  be  initiated. 


^London,  op.  cit . , p.  83.  London  presents  an  interesting  comparison 
based,  on  socio-economic  status.  In  his  analysis  it  was  found  that  almost 
a fourth  of  men  classified  as  professionals  participated  in  adult' 
education  as  contrasted  with  a twentieth  of  the  unskilled  vrorkers  and 
laborers,  (p.  40) 
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INSTITUTIONAL  COOTEXT  AM)  PROBLEM 

Alameda  County  and  Contra  Costa  County  are  located  on  the 
east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  combined  population  of  the  two 
counties  was  about  one  and  one-third  million  in  i960.  Alameda,  the 
most  populous,  had  69  percent  of  the  combined  population,  908,209,  in 
that  year.  Only  a tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  land  in  Alameda  County 
and  just  one  percent  of  the  land  in  Contra  Costa  County  was  classified 
as  rural  farm  land.  In  addition  to  the  greatest  population,  Alameda 
County  has  the  largest  city  in  the  two-county  area,  Oakland.  Over  26 
percent  of  Oakland's  population  of  almost  400,000  is  non-white.  Non-white 
population  accounts  for  15  percent  of  the  total  Alameda  County  population 
while  accounting  for  only  7 percent  of  Contra  Costa's. 7 

The  two  counties  are  an  urbanized  portion  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  metropolitan  complex.  Public  school  adult  education  activities 
were  identified  in  thirty-one  schools  in  the  area.  The  following  table 
identifies  the  three  types  of  institutions  and  the  county  of  location  in 
October  of  I965. 


TABLE  1 


Public  Schools  Engaging  in  Adult  Education  Activities,  October  I965 

Alameda  County  and  Contra  Costa  County 


Total 

Type  of  School  Number  of 

Schools 

Number 

Alameda 

County 

of  Public 
Education 

Schools  with 
Activities 
Contra  Costa 
County 

Adult 

Total 

Secondary  Schools 

54 

Secondary  Adult 
Schools 

15 

5 

20 

Secondary  Classes 
for  Adults 

3 

3 

6 

Junior  Colleges 
Junior  College 
Classes  for  Adults 

5 

_3 

__2 

Totals 

59 

21 

10 

31 

Population  characteristics  and  composition  were  computed  from  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  U,  S,  Census  of  Population:  i960.  General  Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics , California.  Final  Report  PC  (l)  - 6c.  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  I962. 
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Organization  of  Public  School  Adult  Education  in  the  Tv/o  Counties 


Local  public  schools  with  adult  education  programs  are 
governed  by  boards  of  trustees.  Financial  support  for  their  operation 
is  obtained  from-  both  state  and  local  sources.  Usually  these  schools 
operate  in  the  evening  hours  using  day  school  facilities  and  equipment. 
Although  a few  operate  during  the  day  with  their  own  plants  and.  equipment, 
it  is  a rarity  to  find  adult  programs  with  facilities  planned  for  and. 
exclusively  used,  by  adults. 


Adult  education  programs  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  either 
high  schools  or  junior  colleges  in  the  two-county  area.  The  separate 
secondary  adult  schools  comprise  the  largest  category  in  the  group.  These 
schools  exist  independently  in  high  school  or  unified  districts,  each  with 
its  own  principal  as  administrative  head.  Some  of  the  day  high  schools  in 
smaller  communities  operate  evening  classes  for  adults.  These  programs  are 
administratively  a part  of  the  day  high  school,  receiving  immediate  direction 
from  a member  of  the  high  school  principal’s  staff.  Programs  available  to 
adults  in  the  junior  colleges  are  extended-day  programs  and  junior  college 
classes  for  adults.  These  programs  are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a 
designated  dean  or  assistant  dean  who  has  the  direction  of  this  program  as 
his  primary  responsibility.  Administratively  the  junior  college  programs 
are  a part  of  the  regular  college  program. 


Beyond  the  local  district,  public  school  adult  education  involves 
administrative  agencies  at  both  the  county  and  state  level.  The  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  each  of  the  two  counties  has  assigned  a member  of  his 
staff  to  coordinate  adult  education  activities  within  his  county.  In  practice 
this  coordination  involves  the  public  schools  described  above,  the  extension 
activities  of  the  University  of  California,  and.  the  extension  activities  of 
the  State  College  system  as  well.  The  county  adult  education  coordinator 
serves  as  a communications  link  among  the  various  educational  entities  and 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  He  has  provided  the  means  through 
v;hich  voluntary  coordination  is  accomplished  among  the  public  educational 
entities  offering  services  to  adults. 


Two  bureaus  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  directly 
concerned  with  public  school  adult  education.  The  Bureau  of  Ad\^t  Education 
approves,  high  school  classes  for  adults  and  classes  for  adults  in  the  j^ior 
college.  It  also  has  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  provisions  of  "the 
Education  Code  relating  to  adult  education  and  it  requires  reports  from  all 
adult  public  school  entities.  The  Bureau  of  Junior  College  Education  approves 
all  junior  college  coiirses  except  classes  for  adults.  This  includes  many 
extended-day  classes  open  to  adults  because  of  scheduling  convenience. 

Superimposed  on  the  formal  structure  of  public  school  adult 
education  is  the  State  Committee  on  Continuing  Education.  It  has  a full 
time  executive  secretary  who  is  a staff  member  of  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education.  The  Committee,  whose  membership  includes  representatives 
from  the  state  university,  the  state  colleger,  the  Junior  colleges,  ^6 
school  adult  education,  and.  the  general  public  is  charged,  with  five  principal 

responsibilities; 
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1.  To  establish  local  and  regional  committees  for  coordination 
of  adult  or  continuing  education 

2.  To  act  upon  jurisdictional  disputes  referred  by  the  local 
committees 

3.  To  establish  uniformity  in  school  -reports  from  the  various 
levels  and  collect  statewide  data  about  continuing  education 


U.  To  evaluate  local  programs  and  report  to  both  local  and 
state  bodies 

5.  To  make  policy  recommendations  at  both  local  and  state  levels 


The  executive  secretary  of  this  body,  in  addition  to  maintaining  records  and 
nrenaring  reports,  makes  personal  investigations  to  see  that  agreements 
Long  entitiL  are  carried  out  and  is  encouraged  to  mediate  local  ‘disputes 
wherever  possible.  The  State  Committee  has  not  operated  long  enough 
its  full  Lfect  on  adult  education  to  be  accurately  assessed,  but  there 
fo  miSLiS  its  potential  ability  to  have  great  influence  on  the  future 
coordination  of  the  publicly  supported  adult  education  effort. 


At  this  writing,  preliminary  plans  have  been  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  State  Committee  for  forming  a regional  committee 
which  will  include  Alameda  County  and  Contra  Costa  County. 


In  sum,  public  school  adult  education,  as  the  concept  is 
used  in  this  study,  is  found  in  three  types  of  institutions:  secondary 

adult  schools,  secondary  classes  for  adults,  and  junior  . 

for  adults.  The  junior  college  designation  includes  junior  college  extended 
day  classes  available  to  adults.  These  designations  are  used  as  major 
categories  in  reporting  the  descriptive  data.  Public  school  adult  education 
is  aLinistratively  related  to  the  total  state  educational  function  through 
county  administrative  units,  state  bureaus  within  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Committee  on  Continuing  Education. 

The  organization  of  public  school  adult  education  indicates  that 
there  is  great  concern  over  coordinating  educational  services  to  a^  s 
among  the  various  publicly  financed  educational  entities. ^ The  regional 
coordination  activities  of  the  State  Committee  on  Continuing  Education  is 
the  first  effort  at  more  than  county-wide  coordination  and  for  the  first 
t^e.  Al^eda  county  and  Contra  Costa  County  are  both  included  rn  a single 

coordinating  unit. 


Procedure 

This  study  was  conducted  during  the  fiscal  year  I965-66.  The 
following  acti-vities  constituted  the  major  phases  of  the  development  of 
this  research: 


li 
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1.  Preliminary  Phase.  During  the  preliminary  phase  an 
exploration  was  made  of  the  literature  concerning  adult 
vocational  education.  In  addition,  preliminary  interviews 
were  conducted  with  representatives  of  the  various  publicly 
financed  entities  existing  v/ithin  the  two  counties.  This 
included  University  of  California  Extension  Service,  California 
State  College  at  Hayward,  the  State  Committee  on  Continuing 
Education,  and  various  representatives  of  the  junior  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  two-county  area. 

2.  The  Proposal.  Developing  and  refining  a feasible  research 
proposal  was  the  major  activity  during  the  fall  of  1965*  It-- 
was  decided  to  limit  the  study  to  public  school  adult  educatiqn 
open  to  the  general  public  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties. 
In  addition,  it  was  decided  to  collect  separate  data  concerning 
other  educational  activities  conducted  by  the  public  schools  for 
adults  with  special  qualifications.  Together,  these  data  would, 
give  a realistic  estimate  of  the  total  education  program  avail- 
able to  adults  in  the  public  schools  of  the  designated  area. 

An  advisory  committee  was  formed  to  help  refine  the  proposal. 
This  committee  met  on  February  8,  I966. 


‘ 
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3.  Data  Collection.  A preliminary  questionnaire  v/as  drawn  up  and  j 

tested,  in  five  of  the  subject  institutions.  This  resulted  in  | 

a'final  interview  schedule  and  questionnaire  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  thirty-one  schools.  Three  research  assistants  I 

were  employed  and  the  data  collection  was  accomplished  in  four  ^ 

weeks . i 

j 

I 

During  the  entire  study  the  researchers  maintained  informal  contacts  | 

with  the  subject  institutions  through  the  county  coordinators  and  by  attend-  1 

ing  various  regional  and.  local  meetings  of  adult  educators.  A preliminary  re-  | 

port  was  issued  to  participating  agencies  on  April  27,  1966.  t 

The  following  major  questions  guided  the  researchers:  | 

1.  VThat  vocational  education  is  available  to  the  clients  of  public  | 

school  adult  education  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties?  ^ 

J; 

2.  What  proportion  of  the  total  adult  education  program  is  this?  ^ = 

I 

3.  V/hat  portion  of  the  adult  education  program  is  open  to  the  ' 

general  public?  | 

...  •-  : 

4.  vmat  portion  of  the  program  is  open  only  to  those  adults  with  j 

special  qualifications?  ‘j 

5.  V/hat  obstacles  exist  that  might  inhibit  the  operation  and  expansion  | 

of  public  school  adult  education  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties?  I 

i 
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One  of  the  principal  problems  encountered  by  the  investi- 
gators was  determining  what  portion  of  the  adult  education  program  could 
be  considered  vocational.  Probably  the  best  source  of  data  would  have 
been  to  determine  the  motives  of  all  the  students  involved  in  public 
school  adult  education.  Since  this  was  not  possible  with  the  staff  and 
time  allotted  to  the  present  study,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  intent 
of  the  school,  as  indicated  by  the  opinion  of  the  chief  administrator 
of  each  educational  unit,  to  determine  those  courses  which  were  primarily 
vocational  in  nature.  It  is  probable  that  many  more  vocationally  moti- 
vated enrollments  occur  in  the  total  propam  tgan  is  reported  for  the 
classes  administrators  identify  as  vocational. 


^London,  pp.  cit.,  p.  106.  In  London’s  sample  of  participants 
in  adult  edu’SSt ion,  over  half  stated  that  they  took  courses  to  help 
them  in  their  present  jobs  or  to  get  other  jobs. 


ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OPEN  TO  THE  GENH^.AL  PUBLIC 


Determining  what  vocational  education  was  available  to  the 
general  public  through  the  adult  public  schools  involved  asking  the 
respondent  administrators  to  share  our  concept  of  vocational  education. 

Various  traditional  meanings  associated  with  the  term  made  it  necessary 
to  secure  agreement  on  a common  understanding  of  the  concept  before  the 
respondents  made  their  individual  Judgments.  There  was,  some  indication 
that  universal  acceptance  of  the  definition  used  in  the  study  v/as  not 
immediately  successful.  The  respondents  were  instructed,  however,  to  ask 
questions  if  they  had  doubts  about  procedures,  and  explanations  were  fur- 
nished when  necessary  by  telephone  or  personal  visit. 

A 'course  was  reported  as  vocational  if  it  met  the  following 
criteria:  H 

1.  It  v;as  open  to  the  general  public. 

2.  The  school  intended,  to  accomplish  any  of  the  follov/ing  by 

offering  to: 

a.  Prepare  a person  for  gainful  employment. 

b.  Make  a person  more  skillful  while  engaging  in 
gainful  employment, 

c.  Prepare  a person  for  advancement  in  gainful  employment. 

Gainful  employment  was  specified  in  order  to  distinguish  between  working 
for  pay  and  performing  useful  work.  Many  courses  offered  in  adult  schools 
could  be  considered  as  preparation  for  useful  work  activity.  It  was  stressed, 
however,  that  only  courses  related  to  gainful  employment  which  was  further 
defined  as  "working  for  pay"  were  to  be  identified. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  study  design  to  identify  one  individual 
in  each  school  to  accept  responsibility  for  reporting  enrollment,  to  determine 
which  courses  were  to  be  classified  as  vocational  education,  and  to  respond,  to 
the  interview  about  administrative  problems  of  adult  education.  In  the  secon- 
dary adult  schools  respondents  were  the  principals  of  the  schools.  Respondents 
for  the  institutions  conducting  secondary  classes  for  adults  had  various  titles, 
but  the  designation  was  usually  director  of  evening  activities  or  the  equiva- 
lent. These  persons  reported  directly  to  the  day  high  school  principal.  The 
Junior  college  respondents  were  at  the  dean  or  associate  dean  level,  reporting 
either  to  the  dean  of  instruction  or  to  the  college  president. 

All  measurements  are  in  terms  of  enrollments . The  enrollment 
unit  is  commonly  used  in  reporting  adult  participation  to  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education.  One  enrollment  represents  one  person  in  one 
class.  It  is  obvious  that  a person  might  well  take  several  classes.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  quantitative  numbers  in  the  descriptive 
material  which  follows  do  not  represent  persons,  but  only  units  of  enrollment. 
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Total  Enrollments  Reported  by  Adult  Public  Schools 

The  following  tables  and  figures  describe  the  thirty-one  schools 
in  terms  of  total  enrollments  recorded  for  all  adult  education  classes  that 
were  open  to  the  general  public  in  October  19^5.  The  respondents  were 
asked  so  exclude  any  apprentice  programs,  or  programs  conducted,  for  adults 
with  special  qualifications.  These  are  given  special  treatment  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  schedule. 


TAJ  LE  2 

Totfv]  Adult  Enrollment  by  Type  of  Institution  and  County 

Octf^ter  1965 


Number  of  Total 

Type  of  School  Schools  Adult 

Reporting Enrollment 

Alameda  County 


Secondary  Adult  Schools 

15 

27,422 

66 

Secondary  Classes  for  Adults 

3 

970 

2 

Junior  College  Classes 

for  Adults* 

_3 

13,580 

32 

Total,  Alameda  County 

21 

41,972 

100 

i 

Contra  Costa  County 
Secondary  Adult  Schools 

5 

10,429 

52 

Secondary  Classes  for  Adults 

3 

1,358 

7 

* 

Junior  College  Classes 

for  Adults* 

_2 

8,237 

4l 

Total,  Contra  Costa  County 

10 

20,024 

100 

m 

The  Two  Counties 
Total  for  Alameda  County 

21 

41,972 

68 

Total  for -Contra  Costa  County 

20,024 

32 

« 

Total,  Two  Counties 

31 

61,996 

100 

*Includes  extended-day  classes 

available 

to  adults  by  convenience 

of  scheduling 
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It  will  be  noted  that  percentage  of  adult  education  enroll- 
ment for  each  county  approximates  the  population  proportioris  in  a two- 
county  comparison. 9 The  secondary  adult  schools  in  Contra  Costa  County 
provide  appraximately  half  of  the  total  adult  enrollment" in  that  county, 
while  in  Alameda  County  these  schools  account  for  almost  tv;o-thirds  of 
the  total  adult  education  enrollment. 

Table  3 reports  enrollments  in  classes  judged  by  administrators 
to  be  vocational  education. 


TABLE  3 

Total  Adult  Vocational  Education  Enrollment  by  Type  of 
Institution  and  County,  October  19^5 


Type  of  School 

Number  of 
Schools 
Reporting 

Total  Adult 
Vocational , 
Education 

I0 

Alameda  County 

Secondary  Adult  Schools 

15 

6,186 

53 

Secondary  Classes  for  Adults 

3 

297 

3 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults 

_3 

5,095 

44 

Total,  Alameda  County 

21 

11,578 

100 

Contra  Costa  County 

Secondary  Adult  Schools 

5 

3,200 

53 

Secondary  Classes  for  Adults 

3 

226 

4 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults* 

_2 

2,620 

43 

Total,  Contra  Costa  County 

10 

6,046 

100 

\ The  Two  Counties 

Total  for  Alameda  County 

21 

11,578 

66 

Total  for  Contra  Costa  County 

12 

6,046 

J4 

Totals , Two  Counties 

31 

17,624 

100 

Includes  extended-day  classes  available 

to  adults 

by  convenience  of 

scheduling 

^Bureau  of  the  Census,  £it.  p.  6.  Population  proportions  are  for 
Alameda  County  and  31^  for  Contra  Costa  County. 
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In  considering  public  school  educational  opportunities  for 
adults  that  were  open  to  the  general  public  in  the  fall  of  1965?  28^0  was 
judged  to  be  vocational  education  by  the  responding  administrators. 


The  following  figures  indicate  proportions  of  vocational  education 
available  to  the  general  public  in  each  type  of  institution  in  the  designated 
area. 

Figure  1 

Secondary  Adult  Schools  High  Schools  Junior  Colleges 


Turning  for  a moment  from  considering  the  proportion  of  each 
total  program  that  is  vocational,  we  see  how  total  vocational  education,  as 
measured  in  enrollments,  is  shared  among  the  three  types  of  institutions. 


Figure  2 

Adult  Vocational  Education  Enrollment 
Public  Schools  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties 
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Composition  of  Adult  Vocational  Education  in  the  Two  Counties 

The  cooperating  schools  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties 
furnished  lists  of  courses  Judged  to  be  vocational,  showing  enrollment 
for  each  course.  These  courses  have  been  classified  into  major  categories 
and  subcategories  using  the  Jacobsen^^  taxonomy.  The  Jacobsen  system 
classifies  occupation  centered  curricula  found  in  California  Junior  colleges 
and  schools  for  adults. 

In  the  analysis  each  course  reported  as  vocational  b^  the 
respondent  administrators  was  placed  in  the  Jacobsen  category  to  which 
it  related  best.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  Jacobsen’s  categories  are 
a classification  of  curricula,  that  is,  complete  training  programs  designed 
to  prepare  individuals  for  entry  Jobs  in  various  occupational  areas,.  It 
would  be  a mistake  to  assume,  on  the  basis  of  present  data,  that  ^y  major 
proportion  of  the  schools  offered  comp3,ete  curricula  in  the  training  areas 
represented  by  individual  courses. 

Enrollments  by  major  category  and  selected  subcategories 
are  reported  in  Tables  4 and  5 • 


^^rokenshire,  John  R.,  Directory  of  Occupation  Centered  Curriculums 
in  California  Junior  Colleges  suid  Schools  for  Adults.  S^raraento, 
California;  California  State  Department  of  Education,  1964. 
Brokenshire  was  author  of  the  1964  edition  which  v;as  based  on  the 
earlier  work  of  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Jacobsen. 
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TABLE  4 


Adult  Vocational  Education  Enrollment  for  Alameda  County 


Type  of  School 

Category  and 
Selected  Subcategories 

Secondary  Adult 
Classes 
No.  i 

Secondary 
Classes 
No.  % 

Junior  College 
Classes 
No.  io 

y y 

Agriculture  and  Forestry 

4? 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

26 

1 

Applied  and  Graphic  Arts 

Commercial  Art 

130 

j 

0 

16 

Photography 

20 

30 

Technical  Writing 

0 

16 

Other 

0 

158 

Total  for  Category 

- 150 

2 

0 

0 

220 

4 

Business  and  Management 

Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

415 

12 

238 

Business  Machines 

611 

0 

25 

Data  Processing 

97 

0 

311 

Real  Estate 

351 

' - 0 

444 

Secretarial  and  Stenography 

2,378 

85 

336 

Other 

445 

33 

866 

Total  for  Category 

4,297 

69 

130 

44 

2,220 

44 

Trade  and  Technical 

Apparel  Construction 

440 

65 

- 0 

Auto  Mechanics 

99 

0 

137 

Drafting 

49 

0 

198 

Electronic  Technology 

258 

0 

454 

Furniture  Upholstery 

44 

19 

0 

V/elding 

138 

0 

229 

Other 

310 

83 

827 

Total  for  Category 

1,338 

22 

167 

56 

1,845 

36 

rV-V 

Health  Services 

30 

1 

0 

0 

123 

2 

Other 

Civil  Service 
Fire  Science 
Police  Science 
Other 

Total  for  Category 

213 

33 

0 

78 

324 

5 

0 

0 

0 

246 

379 

36 

661 

13 

Total  for  County 

6,186 

100 

297 

100 

5,095 

100 

*Selected.  subcategories  were  reported  for  some  of  the  major  categories 
in  order  to  add  perspective  to  the  table 

**No  subcategories  were  reported  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Health  Services 
since  they  accounted  for  such  a small  proportion  of  the  total. 
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TABLE  5 


Adult  Vocational  Education  Enrollment  for  Contra  Costa  County 


Type  of 

School 

Category  and 

Secondary  Adult 

Secondary 

Junior  College 

Selected,  Subcategories* 

Classes 

Classes 

Classes 

No. 

i 

No. 

I0 

No. 

% 

Agriculture  and  Forestry** 

48 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Applied  and  Graphic  Arts 

Commercial  Art 

0 

0 

21 

Photography 

29 

0 

0 

Technical  Writing 

0 

0 

18 

Other  f 

0 

0 

0 

Total  for  Category 

29 

1 

0 

0 

39 

1 

Business  and  Management 

Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

236 

0 

130 

Business  Machines 

155 

0 

36 

Data  Processing 

0 

0 

224 

Real  Estate 

70 

0 

237 

Secretarial  and  Stenographic 

1,149 

143 

153 

Other 

312 

0 

598 

Total  for  Category 

1,922 

60 

143 

63 

1,378 

53 

Trade  and  Technical 

Apparel  Construction 

0 

0 

0 

Auto  Mechanics 

l46  , 

0 

50 

Drafting 

: 30 

24 

Electronic  Technology 

44 

0 

217 

Furniture  Upholstery 

105 

0 

0 

Welding 

86 

0 

26^ 

Other 

197 

0 

316 

Total  for  Category 

608 

19 

0 

0 

874 

33 

Health  Services** 

38 

1 

0 

0 

129 

5 

Other 

Civil  Service 

0 

0 

126 

Fire  Science 

0 

,83 

74 

Police  Science 

45 

0 

0 

Other 

510 

Total  for  Category 

555 

17 

83 

37 

200 

8 

Total  for  County 

3,200 

100 

226 

100 

2,620  100 

*Selected  subcategories  were  reported  for  some  of.  the  major 
categories  in  order  to  add  perspective  to  the  table. 

Y- 

NO  subcategories  were  reported  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Health 
Services  since  they  accounted  for  such  a small  proportion  of  the  total. 
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Figure  3 gives  the  category  proportions  of  the  total  adult  vocational 
education  program  in  the  two  counties  as  well  as  proportions  by  type  of 
institution. 

> , I Figure  3 

Major  Vocational  Education  Category  Proportions 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties 


Agriculture 
and  Forestry-  - 

Applied 

and  Graphic  Arts 


Business 
Management  - - - 


All 

Schools 

(Total) 


Adult 

Secondary 


High 

School 

Classes 


Junior 

College 

Classes 


"V  ^ 1% 


4% 


47% 


Trade- 

Technical 


Health 
Services  - 


Other 

Services 


Rounding  the  percentages  and  eliminating 
proportions  less  than  one-half  percent  affects  totals. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  secondary  schools  have  a 
greater  commitnent  to  courses  related  to  business  and  management 
while  the  junior  colleges  tend  to  place  greater  emphasis  on.  the 
trade-technical  area.  This  is  primarily  true  because  of  the  larger 
number  of  clerical-secretarial  offerings  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  large  diversification  of  offerings  under  the  trade-technicai. 
designation  in  the  junior  colleges. 

At  this  point  further  curricular  detail  is  introduced  by 
identifying  some  of  the  important  subcategories  within  the  major  i 
areas.  Since  Agriculture  and  Forestry  constitutes  only  one  percent  of 
the  total  two-county  adult  vocational  education  program,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  proportions  of  the  various  areas  v;ithin  it.  Most 
of  the  program  is  centered  around  classes  in  gardening  and  ornamental 
horticulture.. 

Applied  and  Graphic  Arts,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
represented  in  Figure  4,  constitutes  tv70  percent  of  the  two-county 
total.  CQurses  related  to  commercial  art,  photography,  and  technical 
writing  account  for  64<5^  of  the  Applied  and  Graphic  Arts  category. 

Business  and  Management  courses  (Figure  5)  constitute 
over  half  of  the  two-county  adult  vocational  program.  Forty-two  percent 
of  this  area  is  composed  of  courses  related,  to  secretarial  and 
stenographic  training. 
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Business  and  Management  courses  (Figure  5)  constitute  over 
half  of  the  two-county  adult  vocational  program.  Forty-two  percent  of 
this  area  is  composed  of  courses  related  to  secretarial  and  stenographic 
training. 


Figure  U 


Figure  5 


Selected  Subcategories  within 
Applied  and  Graphic  Arts 


Selected  Subcategories  within 
Business  and  Management 


Commercial  Art 


Photography 


Technical  Writing 


Other 


Accounting  and 
Bookkeeping 


Business  Machines 


Data  Processing 


Real  Estate 


Secretarial 

Stenography 


Other 
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Important  areas  within  the  Trade  and  Technical  classification 
are  noted  in  Figure  6. 


Figure  6 


Figure  7 


Selected  Subcategories  within 
Trade  and  Technical 


Selected  Subcategories  within 
the  Major  Category,  Other  Services 


Apparel  Construction 


Auto  Mechanics 


Drafting 


Electronics  Technology 


Furniture  Upholstery 


Welding 


Other 


ll7o 

(505) 

9% 

(432) 

|6%(30l) 

\ 

20% 

(973) 

3%  (168) 

1 1^ 

15  % 
(720) 

7 

36% 

(1,733) 

/ 

Civil  Service 


Fire  Science 


Police  Science 


Other 


i 
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Since  Health  Services  accounted  for  only  two  percent  of  the 
total  programs,  it  was  decided  to  identify  just  that  proportion  of  the 
program  that  was  related  to  nursing.  Courses  related  to  nursing  education 
accounted  for  twenty-six  percent  of  the  total  Health  Services  program 
Other  courses  included  Biology,  Medical  Assisting,  Medical  Terminology, 
Dental  Roentgenology,  etc. 

For  the  subcategory  analysis  of  "Other  Services"  some 
deviation  of  procedure  was  necessary.  The  Jacobsen  taxonomy  was  not 
sufficient  to  identify  some  of  the  important  areas  that  are  necessary  for 
understanding  the  nature  of  adult  vocational  education.  Courses  that  could 
not  be  classified  under  any  of  the  previous  categories  were  assigned  to 
Other  Services."  Sixty-six  percent  of  "Other  Services"  is  made  up  of 
courses  related  to  governmental  service.  Almost  half  of  the  category  is 
composed  of  training  programs  relating  directly  to  municipal  government, 
as  seen  in  Figure  7,  preceding  page. 


Summary 


The  administrators  of  public  school  education  identified  a 
wide  variety  of  courses,  open  to  the  general  public,  as  vocational 
education.  Vocational  education  open  to  the  general  public  constituted 
one-fourth  of  the  total  adult  education  program  as  measured  by  enrollments. 


Vocational  education  courses  were  classified  according  to 
major  categories,  revealing  that  courses  relating  to  Business  and  Management 
and  the  Trade  and  Technical  area  constituted.  86  percent  of  the  program. 
Institutional  comparisons  were  made,  revealing  the  secondary  school  emphasis 
on  the  Business  and  Management  area.  The  junior  colleges  devoted  a 
comparatively  greater  part  of  their  available  resources  to  the  Trade- 
Technical  area. 

Further  detail  was  supplied  by  identifying  some  selected 
areas  within  the  major  categories. 
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RESTRICTED  PROGRAMS  OF  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


t A description  of  public  school  adult  education  would  not 

be  complete  without  considering  programs  available  to  groups  with  special 
qualifications.  The  preceding  section  was  devoted  to  describing  programs 
. open  to  the  general  public;  this  section  is  devoted  to  those  programs 

provided  by  the  public  schools  for  especially  defined  groups. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  especially  defined  groups  were 
distinguished  as  apprentices  and  people  who  were  being  trained  under  Federal 
anti-poverty  or  unemployment  programs. 

Apprentice  School  Training 

Respondents  were  asked  to  report  enrollment  for  the  school 
training  portion  of  apprentice  education  as  of  October  19^5 . Apprentice 
programs  were  found  in  all  three  types  of  public  adult  schools. 

Apprenticeship  training  consists  of  on-the-job  training  combined 
with  school  training.  In  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  the  school 
training  ranged  from  3 to  6 hours  per  week. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  list  the  various  trades  to  which  the 
school  training  related.  Such  data  is  available  for  the  two-county  area 
in  a joint  report  issued  by  the  Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  and 
the  California  State  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  o/  Industrial 
Education. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  justifying  apprentice  programs  as  a 
part  of  adult  vocational  education  within  the  study  concept.  They  were 
treated  separately  because  entry  into  the  programs  depends  on  acquiring 
the  status  of  apprentice  and  on  being  registered  with  the  Division  of 
Apprenticeship  Standards . 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  "School  train- 
ing and  on-the-job  training  complement  each  other.  The  school  teaches 
the  'why*  of  jobs,  operations,  and  processes,  in  addition  to  some  *how'."^^ 


llReport  issued  January  19,  19^6,  available  from  Lee  D,  Bodkin,  Regional 
Supervisor,  Trade -Technical  Education,  State  of  California,  Department 
of  Education,  1111  Jackson  Street,  Oakland,  California  9^607. 

^%osecrans,  George,  Apprenticeship  Handbook  for  Educators.  Sacramento, 
California:  California  State  Department  of  Education,  1964,  p.  27. 
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Table  6 gives  the  apprentice  enrollment  for  the 
two-county  area. 


TABLE  6 

Apprentice  Enrollment  by  School  Type  and  County 

October  I965 


Type  of  School 

Number  of 

Schools 

Reporting 

Enrollment 

i 

Alameda  County 

Secondary  Adult  School 

3 

721 

33 

Secondary  Classes  for  Adults 

JSr— 

1 

48 

2 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults 

3 

1,435 

65 

Totals 

7 

' 2,204 

100 

Contra  Costa  County 

Secondary  Adult  School  3 

Secondary  Classes  for  Adults  0 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults  2 

5 


91  12 

0 0 

663  88 

754 


Totals 


100 


PlJL'JMPilUU.'. !«',-  M.  JiPJSRIIR! 
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How  apprentice  enrollaent  is  shared  among  the  three  types  of 
institutions  in  the  two-county  area  is  shown  below. 


It  will  be  noted  that  over  seventy  percent  of  the  apprentice 
enrollment  is  in  the  junior  college.  The  individual  county  enrollment 
pattern,  however,  is  quite  unique. 


Figure  8 


Apprentice  Enrollment  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties 

^ by  Institutional  Type 


ERIC 


Total 

Both  Counties 


Alameda 

County 


88% 

(663) 


Contra  Costa 
County 
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Federally  Connected  Programs 

Federally  connected  programs  v/ere  defined  for  the  respondents 
as  classes  conducted  for  adults  vdth  special  qualifications.  These 
programs  are  not  open  to  the  general  public  and  they  are  financed  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government.  Enrollment  was  reported 
in  four  categories,  each  distinguished  by  the  Federal  law  which  furnished 
its  financial  support.  They  are  as  follows:  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

of  1962  (ARA),  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  of  I962  (MDTA),  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  (VEA),  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (EOA). 

Table  7 shows  the  enrollment  reported  in  the  two  counties. 


TABLE  7 

Federally  Connected  Programs  in  Public  Adult  Schools 
of  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  October  19^5  Enrollment 


Number  of 

Type  of  School  Schools 

Reporting  Enrollment  % 


Alameda  County 

Secondary  Adult  Schools  3 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults 

Totals  6 


303  37 

515  63 

818  100 


Contra  Costa  County 

Secondary  Adult  Schools  2 

Junior  College  Classes  for  Adults  _1 

Totals  3 


271  75 

363  100 
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Figure  9 

Federally  Connected  Enrollment 

in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties  by  Supporting  Legislation 

October  I965 


V 


Manpower  Development 
Training  Act  of  1962 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963 


Econanic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 


Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1962 

1,181 


The  MDTA  supports  sixty-three  percent  of  the  Federally  connected 
enrollment  in  the  two  counties.  MDTA  programs  are  full  time  training  programs 
for  individuals  referred  by  the  U.  S.  Labor  Department  through  the  California 
State  Etaployment  Service. 


How  Federally  connected  enrollment  is  shared  among  types  of 
institutions  in  each  county  is  shown  in  the  following  figure. 
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Figure  10 

FederE^JLy  Connected  Enrollment 
by  Institutional  Type  and  County,  October  1965 


Alameda  Contra  Costa 

County  ♦ County 


Secondary 

Adult 


Junior 

College 


Total  Enrollment 


1,181 
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Federally  connected  programs  were  assumed  to  be  a part  of 
adult  vocational  education.  Certainly  the  aim  x>X  most  of  the  Federal 
programs  (as  measured  by  enrollments)  is  making  the  individuals  employ- 
able. Since  economic  rehabilitation  and  upward  social  mobility  are 
often  accomplished  by  vocational  improvement,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
consider  the  entire  Federally  connected  program  as  vocational. 


Summary 


Restricted  programs  of  adult  vocational  education  were 
defined  as  apprentice  school  training  programs  and  Federally  connected 
programs.  The  junior  colleges  conducted  most  of  the  apprentice  school 
training:  7I  percent  of  the  program  as  measured  by  enrollments  in  the 
two-county  area.  Federally  connected  programs  v;ere  classified  under  the 
four  Federal  laws  from  which  they  gained  support.  Some  63  percent  of  the 
enrollments  were  reported  under  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  of 
1963,  and  21  percent  under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Most 
of  the  Federally  connected  programs  (63  percent)  were  found  in  the  junior 
colleges  in  Alameda  County,  while  most  of  the  programs  in  Contra  Costa 
County  (75  percent)  were  conducted  in  connection  with  the  secondary 
adult  schools. 
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THE  TOTAL  ADULT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  VOCAT.TOKAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


It  is  now  possible  to  establish  comparative  proportions  among 
the  three  categories  of  adult  vocational  educatioft  that  have  been  described. 


TABLE  8 

Major  Category  Proportions  of  Public  School  Education  in 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  October  19^5 


Category 

Total 

Enrollment 

i 

Vocational  Education 

Open  to  the  General  Public 

17,624 

81 

Apprentice  School  Training 

2,958 

14 

Federally  CoRT.ected  Programs 

1,181 

5 

Totals 

21,763 

100 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  adult  vocational  education 
program,  as  indicated  by  administrative  judgment  and  special  program 
designation,  of  all  public  school  adult  education  in  the  two-county  area. 


TABLE  9 

Total  Adult  Vocational  Education  as  a Part  of  Total  Adult  Education 
Enrollment,  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  October  I965 


Major  Classification  Total  % 

Enrollment  


The  Three  Categories  of 

Adult  Vocational  Education 

21,763 

33 

All  Other  Public  School 
Adult  Education 

44,372 

67 

Totals 

66,135 

100 

• 
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In  considering  the  total  public  school  program  that  is 
available  to  adults  in  Alameda  County  and  Contra  Costa  County,  it  is 
found  that  about  one-third  is  considered  to  be  Vocational  Education. 

Measurement  using  the  enrollment  unit  causes  some  distortion 
of  the  reported  proportions.  Comparing  public  school  adult  vocational 
education  open  to  the  general  public  with  apprentice  school  training  and 
Federally  connected  programs  tends  to  neglect  the  actual  weight  of  the 
latter  two  programs  as  measured  by  actual  use  of  school  facilities. 
Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  determine  average  hours  per  week  represented 
by  an  enrollment  unit  in  each  category. 


TABLE  10 

Mean  Hours  per  Week  Represented 
by  a Unit  of  Enrollment  in  Each  Major  Category 


Category 

Enrollment 

Tot  ail  Hours 
per  week 
All  Classes 

Mean 
Hours 
per  Week 

Adult  Vocational  Education 
Open  to  the  General  Public 

17,624 

66,006 

3.75 

Apprentice  School  Training 

2,958 

13,759 

4.65  ' 

Federally  Connected  Programs 

l,l8l 

32,628 

27.63 

An  average  enrollment  in  a Federally  connected  program  amounted 
to  more  than  seven  times  as  much  actual  time  in  school  as  an  average  enrollment 
in  the  program  open  to  the  general  public.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  Federally  connected  programs  are  full-time  student  programs 
while  the  others  are  in  general  part-time  programs . 


Summary 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  adult  education,  as  measured 
by  enrollments,  available  in  the  public  schools  was  vocational  education 
when  apprentice,  Federally  connected,  and  programs  open  to  the  general  public 
were  considered  together. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  enrollment  unit  differed  among  the 
major  categories  of  adult  programs,  the  Federally  connected  enrollment  unit 
standing  for  about  seven  times  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  school  when 
compared  to  the  "open  to  the  general  public  unit. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  AS  SEEN  BY  THE 
ADULT  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 


One  of  the  objectives  of  the  research  design  was  to  discover 
directions  for  future  research  in  public  school  adult  vocational 
education.  It  was  decided  that  the  school  administrators  in  charge  of 
operations  in  the  various  schools  could  furnish  some  suggesToions . 

There  were  at  least  two  additional  reasons  for  questioning  the  adminis- 
trators. The  first  was  to  gain  some  estimate  of  the  flexibility  of  the 
established  schools  in  meeting  the  needs  of  adults  in  a rapidly  changing 
society.  The  other  was  to  establish  whether  or  not  the  administrators 
were  aware  that  a large  segment  of  the  social -economic  spectrum  was  not 
involved  in  their  present  program. 


procedure 

For  several  months  the  research  staff  was  involved  in  a 
series  of  informal  contacts  with  a large  number  of  adult  school  adminis- 
trators in  the  two -county  area.  During  the  informal  conversations  with 
them  the  staff  gained  some  insights  into  the  various  operational  problems 
of  adult  schools.  The  following  is  a report  of  the  exploratory  investi- 
gations which  developed  from  the  informal  contacts. 

As  indicated  above,,  most  of  the  problems  used  as  a basis  for 
the  administrator  interviews  came  from  informal  conversations  with  the 
administrators  themselves.  A few  were  gleaned  from  the  literature  of 
adult  education  and  some  were  suggested  by  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
research.  The  Advisory  Committee  evaluated  the  list  that  had  been  com- 
piled by  the  investigators  and  suggested  adding  several  items,  one  of 
which  proved  to  be  the  problem  that  was  rated  as  most  important  by  the 
total  group  of  respondents . 

It  was  decided  to  present  a list  of  twelve  problems  to  the 
respondent  administrators  and  ask  that  they  rate  them  according  to  their 
importance  in  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  respondent  was  oper- 
ating. In  addition,  the  respondent  administrators  were  invited  to  comment^ 
on  their  reasons  for  assigning  importance  to  the  problems.  .Each  problem 
was  stated  briefly  and  then  was  expanded  in  a short  paragraph.  The 
paragraph  was  designed  to  reveal  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem, 
and,  most  of  all,  to  stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  respondent.  The 
twelve  problems  were  as  follows; 

,1.  Involving  adult  education  teaching  staff  in  policy 

formulation.  This  problem  was  presented  from  the  view- 
point that  staff  participation  is  generally  considered 
to  be  good  educational  practice. 

2.  Securing  teachers.  The  descriptive  paragraph  mentioned 
both  the  difficulty  of  finding  people  with  the  unique 
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requirements  necessary  to  teach  unconventional  subject 
matter,  and  the  difficulty  in  securing  credentials 
for  these  people. 

3.  Program  development.  The  descriptive  paragraph  stressed 
the  difficulty  in  meeting  the  needs  of  society  and  the 
needs  of  students.  It  also  mentioned  the  need  for  re- 
seeurch  to  gather  evidence  upon  which  to  base  curricular 
decisions. 

k.  Public  relations.  The  description  mentioned  involving 
the  public  in  school  activities  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  adult  school  educational  opportunities. 

5»  Intrafaculty  communication.  The  description  accompanying 
this  item  concerned  ways  to  combat  the  fragmentation  of 
adult  school  faculties.  Should  they  be  brought  closer 
together  and  operate  in  a group  on  occasion? 

6.  Adequate  resources.  Stressed  here  was  the  marginal  status 
of  the  adult  program  in  competing  for  resources  with  the 
day  program. 

7.  Coordination  among  levels  and  schools.  The  descriptive 
paragraph  suggested  that  competition  existed  between  se- 
condary schools  and  junior  colleges,  and  sometimes  between 
schools  at  the  same  level. 

8.  In-service  education  of  teachers.  Suggested  in  the  des- 
cription was  the  special  need  for  understanding  adult 
learning  problems,  and  the  provisions  the  school  had  made 
to  help  the  individual  teacher. 

9.  Counseling  services.  The  description  suggested  that  coun- 
selors who  have  had  special  training  in  the  problems  of 
adult  students  might  be  in  short  supply. 

10.  Library  services.  The  description  suggested  that  school 
libraries  are  sometimes  closed  in  the  evening,  and  that 
book  collections  are  often  not  suited  to  the  needs  of 
adults . 

11.  Record  keeping.  It  was  suggested  that  resources  are  not 
always  available  for  maintaining  adequate  records  for  adult 
students . 

12.  Registration.-  The  description  suggested  that  complicated 
registration  procedure  might  discourage  adults  from  attend- 

ping. 

The  twelve  problems  were  submitted  to  the  respondent  adminis- 
'tra.'tors  in  advance  so  that  they  would  be  prepared  for  discussion  with  the 
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interviewer  when  he  called.  Appointments  were  made  for  the  interviews; 
twenty-eight  adult  education  administrators  participated  in  the  process. 

The  procedure  of  the  interviews  was  simple.  The  respondent 
was  handed  a set  of  twelve  cards.  Upon  each  had  been  written  one  of  the 
problem  designations  together  with  the  descriptive  paragraph.  He  was 
asked  to  sort  the  cards  and  place  them  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance to  his  situation.  The  order  of  the  cards  was  then  recorded.  After 
this  the  administrator  was  encouraged  to  explain  his  choices  and  make 
any  comments  he  wished  regarding  the  problems.  In  most  cases  the  inter- 
views consumed  at  least  one  hour^  and  in  some  cases , additional  time 
was  required.  Most  of  the  respondent  administrators  were  very  cooper- 
ative and  quite  willing  to  discuss  all  of  the  problems  at  some  length. 

The  data  obtained  in  the  interviews  were  analyzed  and  the 
problems  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  importance,  based  on  the  combined 
rating  of  the  twenty-eight  respondent  adult  education  administrators. 

In  addition,  a more  detailed  examination  of  selected  problems  was  con- 
ducted. 


The  following  table  shows  the  priority  assigned  to  twelve 
administrative  problems  concerning  adult  education. 
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TABLE  11 

Administrative  Problems  of  Adult  Education  Programs 

in  Order  of  Importance 


Order  of 
Importeuice 

Problem  Designation 

Number  of  Choices 
in  the  Top  6 Priorities 

1 

Program  Development 

23 

2 

Securing  Teachers 

21 

3 

Intrafaculty  Communication 

21 

4 

Adequate  Resources 

18 

5 

In-service  Education 

19 

6 

Policy  Formulation 

16 

7 

Public  Relations 

16 

8 

Counseling  Services 

10 

9 

Coordination  Among  Levels 

7 

10 

Record  Keeping 

7 

11 

Library  Services 

5 

12 

Registration 

5 

*In  addition  to  choice  in  the  upper  half  of  priorities,  placement  of 
the  mode  and  number  in  the  mode  were  used  to  establish  order  of 
importance.  This  worked  well  except  for  order  9 a^d  10;  these  were 
identical  and  a fourth,  arbitrary,  criterion  was  used  for  final 
placement. 

It  should  be  explained  in  reference  to  Table  11,  above,  that  the 
respondents  numbered  28.  There  were  actually  31  schools  furnishing 

— -information., One,  adminis-tratoiL_rjepresented  three  schools  and  one 

administrator  declined  to  rate  the  problems . 
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The  importance  assigned  to  several  of  the  items  was 
somewhat  of  a surprise.  It  was  thought  that  the  problem  of  adequate 
resources  vrould  get  top  priority.  It  actually  ranked  fourth.  It 
was  thought  that  coordination  among  levels  in  schools  would  be  near 
the  top.  It  actually  ranked  near  the  bottom.  It  v;as  anticipated 
that  record  keeping  and  library  services  would  be  considered  more  im- 
portant than  they  turned  out  to  be. 

It  was  decided  to  take  a more  detailed  look  at  the  top 
three  problems.  As  an  example  of  one  of  the  low- ranking  priorities, 
Library  Services  was  selected  to  receive  more  detailed  treatment  also. 


High  Priority  Problems 


Program  Development 

The  respondents  were  divided  into  three  categories  based  on 
the  comments  they  made  on  this  problem.  The  first  group  was  characterized 
as  the  dynamic  administrators,  that  is,  they  were  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  developing  programs  that  would-  reflect  the  needs  of  their  communities. 
They  showed  a concern  for  determining  community  needs  and  they  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  initiating  surveys  and  other  inquiries.  The  second 
group  was  called  the  convent ionals . These  administrators  were  satisfied 
with  the  existing  programs  and,  for  them,  no  particular  problem  existed 
in  program  development.  They  tended  to  rely  on  the  trial  and  error  method 
of  introducing  new  courses,  that  is,  they  would  try  out  a course;  if  it 
proved  popular,  they  kept  it;  if  not,  it  was  dropped.  In  effect,  these 
administrators  were  basing  their  curricular  decisions  on  v/hat  they  as 
professional  educators  thought  was  best  for  the  community.  The  last  group, 
the  defensives,  tried  to  avoid  responsibility  for  program  development  by 
transferring  responsibility  to  others. 


Table  12  summarizes  the  results  of  this  analysis: 
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TABLE  12 

Administrator-Respondent  Comments  on  Program  Development 


Secondary  Junior 

Category  Secondary  Adult  Classes  College  Classes 

No.  % No.  I0  No.  % 


Dynamic  5 28 

Aware  of  importance 
of  determining 
community  need. 

Conventional  9 50 

No  problem.  Satisfied 
with  status  quo. 

Defensive  4 18 

Evasion  of  the  problem. 


Totals 


18  100 


Total  Respondents:  28 


3 60  3 60 


1 20  1 20 


1 20  ' 1 20 


5 100  5 100 


Half  of  the  respondent  secondary  adult  school  administrators 
were  classified  as  conventional,  while  60  percent  of  the  administrators 
in  charge  of  Secondary  Schools  Offering  Classes  for  Adults  were  classified 
as  dynamic.  In  the  Junior  college  area  60  percent  of  the  administrators 
were  also  considered  dynamic. 

Some  of  the  comments  of  the  dynamic  group  as  recorded  by  the 
interviewers  included: 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  adult  edu- 
cation. How  are  needs  determined?  Many  people  have  never 
given  much  thought  to  their  needs  . . . The  adult  adminis- 
trator could  put  research  results  in  this  area  to  effective 


"It  is  a problem  to  measure  interests  of  the  public; 
to  do  an  adequate  Job  and  keep  up  to  date." 


"There  is  not  enough  time  to  work  out  long  range  planning 
and  [at  the  same  time  respond  to  immediate  pressures.  VTiat  do 
we  do  for  the  mass  that  we  are  not  responding  to?" 
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"This  is  a real  problem,  anticipating  the  needs 
for  classes  people  \vant.  We  use  interest  surveys  through 

the  PTA." 


Several  of  the  dynamic  group  indicated  concern  for  finding 
research  methods  to  determine  needs.  Some  of  them  indicated  that  re- 
sources and  personnel  were  needed  to  determine  needs.  They  were  hampered 
by  lack  of  resources. 

The  comments  of  the  conventional  group  v/ere  different: 

"Not  much  difficulty  in  this  area.  This  is  a very 
active  community  and  as  a result,  there  is  much  interest 
in  adult  education.  Representatives  for  the  various 
active  groups  are  in  touch  and  discuss  and  suggest  courses." 

"We  attempt  to  satisfy  all  needs  of  educational  value 
expressed  by  the  community.  VJe  seem  to  be  able  to  fulfill 
most  requests  . . . ." 

"No  real  problem,  no  financial  restrictions.  We 
experiment  freely  vrith  a variety  of  classes." 

"No  real  problem.  We  manage  to  develop  a program 
which  meets  community  needs  v;ithout  researching.  Plan, 
however,  to  find  out  if  there  are  needs  of  which  we  are 
unaware . " - 


Most  of  the  conventional  group  thought  program  development  con- 
sisted of  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  vocal  segments  of  their  communities. 
Some  of  them  could  not  think  beyond  the  conventional  day  curriculum.  One 
respondent  indicated  that  the  problem  was  one  of  popularizing  the  existing 
program  which  was  made  up  mainly  of  selections  from  the  day  high  scho^ 
curriculum.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  students  lost  interest 
and  dropped  out. 

Again,  the  de fensive  group  was  different.  Comments  included: 

"V/e  are  willing,  no  demand  is  the  problem." 

"The  curriculum  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  trial  and 
error  and  suggestions.  Requests  from  the  interested  public 
are  very  few." 

"This  problem  is  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  lad; 
of  space.  VJe  do  not  have  room  to  expand  our  program." 

"There  is  no  policy  decision  from  the  local  board.  The 
principal  is  hampered  by  other  areas." 
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The  defensives  were  passive.  If  the  board  did  not  direct 
them,  or  if  the  public  failed  to  beat  a path  to  their  door,  it  was 
trial  and  error  or  status  quo. 


Securing  Teacher js 


The  categories  established  for  analyzing  adult  education 
administrator  comments  on  securing  teachers  with  special  qualifications 
for  their  adult  programs  were  as  follows:  need  centered,  need  conscious, 

and  unaware  of  any  special  need.  The  need  centered  group  emphasized  the 
importance  of  securing  teachers  with  special  qualities  for  their  programs. 
They  were  likely  to  look  outside  of  the  regular  school  staff  for  part- 
time  people  with  unusual  talents.  This  group  showed  a tendency  to  establish 
courses  based  on  their  conception  of  community  need,  and  then  try  and  find 
a teacher  rather  than  formulating  their  curricula  around  whatever  teachers 
were  easily  available.  The  need  conscious  group  depended  heavily  on 
teachers  available  in  the  school  system  they  represented.  However,  they 
did  recognize  the  necessity  of  securing  some  teachers  with  special  qualifi- 
cations for  programs  requested  by  community  groups.  The  unaware  group 
did  not  see  a responsibility  beyond  what  the  school  offered  in  the  con- 
ventional curriculum.  They  had  no  problem  in  obtaining  teachers  since 
they  could  be  easily  recruited  from  the  conventional  day  programs.  One 
exceptional  circumstance  should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  latter 
group,  however.  Those  schools  near  the  University  found  an  ample  supply  of 
talented  individuals  from  this  source.  Whether  or  not  this  indicated  that 
curriculum  was  being  developed  on  the  basis  of  community  need  could  not 
be  determined. 


Distribution  of  the  various  categories  among  the  three 
classes  of  schools  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 


TABLE  13 


Administrator-respondent  Comments  on  Securing  Teachers 


Category 

Secondary  Adult 
No.  i 

Secondary 
Classes 
No.  i 

Junior 

College  Classes 
No.  1o 

Need  Centered 

Qnphasis  on  importance 
securing  adult  teachers 
with  special  qualities 

6 

of 

33 

2 

40 

2 

40 

Need  Conscious 

Special  qualifications 

necessary  in  only  a 

4 

22 

1 

20 

1 

20 

few  areas 

40 

Unaware  of  any  Problem 
Securing  teachers  not 

8 

44 

2 

40 

2 

an  important  problem 

Totals 

18 

100 

5 

100 

5 

100 
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The  need  conscious  and  the  unaware  group  constitute  more  than 
half  of  the  administrators  in  any  type  of  institution.  These  two  groups 
tend  to  favor  the  conventional  curriculum  and  thus  must  be  considered  as 
relatively  inflexible  and  only  slightly  aware  of  the  importance  of  any 
special  qualifications  necessary  for  adult  teaching. 

The  following  comments  are  samples  of  those  recorded  for  the 
need  centered  group. 

N 

"Vocational  people  are  difficult  to  find.  Inadequate 
number  from  which  to  choose.  Tends  to  make  for  mediocre 
instructor  quality.  Business  teachers  are  mostly  inexperi- 
enced in  teaching,  or  lack  adequate  backgrounds.  The  heart 
of  the  program  is  teaching." 

"It  is  difficult  to  secure  teachers  in  special  areas: 
language,  metals,  securities.  Proper  credentialing  is  a 
problem . " 

"Many  teachers  seeking  employment  come  to  our  office  . . . 
There  is  dire  need  to  develop  techniques  for  finding 
talented  potential  teachers  in  the  community  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  opportunities  to  share  their  talents  as  teachers 
in  adult  schools.  Teachers,  in  my  opinion,  are  leaders  in 
program  development,  as  well  as  dispensers  of  knowledge." 

"Securing  teachers  with  talent  is  a problem.  Salaries 
are  not  competitive  with  the  junior  colleges  or  extension. 

With  no  compulsory  attendance,  good  teaching  is  essential." 


The  need  centered  respondent  administrators  placed  great  importance 
on  securing  talented  teachers . The  fact  that  they  were  inhibited  by  inability 
to  pay  competitive  salaries,  and  by  credentialing  requirements,  indicated  that 
they  were  looking  outside  the  conventionally  trained  day  school  group  for 
special  qualifications  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  adult  students. 

Comments  from  the  need  conscious  group  included: 

"Finding  teachers  is  not  generally  a problem.  It  is 
sometimes  a problem  in  technical  areas.  The  regular  staff  is 
used  in  the  other  areas." 

"On  the  whole,  we  have  more  applicants  than  positions.  At 
times  it  is  difficult  to  find  qualified  people  to  fill  special- 
ized needs , for  example , reading  teachers . " 

- - Jilt -is  sometimes -diflic.ult.^lo--s.ec-ure-l.e.achers.  a areas, 

like  French,  millinery,  and  upholstery.  Filling  most  of  the 
' positions  is  no  problem.  Out  of  69  teachers,  20  are  regular 
daytime  staff  members." 
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I The  need  conscious  group  depend  heavily  on  regular  daytime 

[ secondary  teachers.  Their  concept  of  special  needs  for  adult  students 

i is  limited  to  the  special  areas  that  have  been  requested. 

I Some  of  the  unaware  group  comments  were  recorded  as  follows: 

I "Our  city  seems  to  be  an  area  that  is  attractive  to 

[ many  teachers  Keeping  up  with  credential  require- 

f ments  and  the  ability  to  assist  teachers  in  completing  the 

j forms  eliminated,  much  of  the  difficulty  in  this  area.  ' 

I "No  diff>iculty  at  all..  More  applicants  than  positions." 

I "Credentialing  requirements  somewhat  complicated  but  not 

! restrictive.  Most  applicants  qualify,  at  least  for  a short 

I term  credential  . . .If  vocational  courses  offered  more 

extensively,  a problem  might  arise." 

I "No  problem  to  secure  teachers.  Most  of  our  teachers  are 

i day  teachers." 

\ To  the  unaware  administrator,  teacher  procurement  is  no  problem. 

\ They  are  in  a "buyer's  market"  and  they  just  select  from  those  who  are  beat- 

I ing  on  the  door  looking  for  positions.  Such  procurement  procedures  v;ould 

r seem  to  reflect  an  educational  program  that  was  less  than  dynamic. 


I Intrafaculty  Communication 

} Among  the  most  profound  and  theoretical  problems  presented  to  the 

j instructors  was  the  one  of  intrafaculty  communication.  It  has  had  a 

fundamental  influence  on  the  character  of  the  public  adult  school.  Clark 
\ found,  in  his  study  of  adult  education  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools, 

! that  isolation  of  the  adult  education  teachers  from  one  another  resulted 

i in  the  absence  of  an  informal  social  structure  that  would  ordinarily  have 

I supported  the  organization.  In  such  a situation  codes  of  conduct  that  are 

! enforced  by  peer  groups  and.  traditions  have  little  chance  to  develop.  There 

[ vail  be  no  common  definitions  of  proper  teacher  behavior.  Control  of  the 

I organization  will  tend  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  administrators  and  students. 

( Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  v/hen  it  becomes  necessary  to  defend  the 

\ organization,  as  might  be  necessary  when  competing  for  resources  to  provide 

I an  adequate  educational  program,  the  administrator  is  deprived  of  the 

j organized  support  of  the  teaching  personnel. 

I VJhen  presented  to  the  respondents,  the  problem  was  described 

? in  this  way. 


I 

\ 
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^^ciark.  Burton  R.,  Adult  Education  in  Transition.  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles,  California:  University  of  California  Press,  1958*  See 
pages  104  and  105  for  discussion  of  faculty  influence  on  the  adult  school . 
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Is  group  identity  desirable  in  your  situation?  It 
is  thought  that  teachers  can  increase  their  effectiveness 
and  decrease  their  feeling  of  isolation  if  they  can 
identify  with  a work  group.  Exchange  of  ideas  and  teaching 
techniques  are  thought  to  be  beneficial.  The  presentation 
of  policy  and  operational  procedures  can  be  more  economically 
accomplished  in  group  situations.  Socializing  can  enhance 
morale.  Is  intrafaculty  communication  a problem  in  your 
school? 

Recorded  comments  were  placed  in  four  categories.  The  acceptors 
who  accepted  the  idea  that  intrafaculty  communication  was  desirable; 
rejectors  who  thou^t  that  intrafaculty  communication  unnecessary^  ^ ^ 

centralizers  who  saw  themselves  as  the  source  of  information  for  the  faculty; 
and  neutrals  who  did  not  see  this  problem  as  applying  to  their  situation. 


TABLE  14 

Administrator-respondent  Comments  on  Intrafaculty  Communications 


Category 

Secondary  Adult 
No.  1o 

Secondary 
Classes 
No.  1o 

Junior 

College  Classes 
No.  °Jo 

Acceptors 

"It’s  a good 
idea  but  ..." 

5 

28 

2 

40 

3 

60 

Rejectors 

"Not  necessary." 

5 

28 

1 

20 

1 

20 

Centralizers 

"We  use  a bulletin." 

6 

33 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Neutrals 

"Not  a problem." 

2 

11 

1 

20 

1 

20 

Totals 

18 

100 

5 

100 

5 

100 

sss 

= 

AHcepioi^'afe 'cmalnl^  among  the  majority- as  far^as  -th^^^ 

total  group  of  resTOndents  is  concerned.  There  is  no  question  that  a number 
of  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  effective 

school  adult  education  as  it  is  now  structured.  The  significant  point  of 
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this  analysis  is,  however,  that  the  acceptors  indicate  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  problem.  They  are  more  likely  to  seek  a solution  than  are 
the  rejectors  who  seem  dedicated  to  the  status  quo  or  the  centralizers 
who  try  to  substitute  bureaucratic  procedures  for  interaction. 

, Sample  reactions  from  the  acceptors ; 

’’This  is  an  on-going  problem.  Most  of  the  faculty 
j have  more  than  their  share  of  meetings  and  because  of  ..  . 

the  secondary  responsibility  they  have  for  the  adult 
level  are  reluctant  to  do  more  than  socialize  and  meet 
occasionally  in  group  situations." 

*’The  part-time  nature  of  the  evening  adult 
teacher -position  makes  socializing  rather  difficult. 

It  is,  however,  desirable  for  maximum  effectiveness 
on  the  part  of  a teacher  because  he  would  thus  gain 
a knowledge  of  the  total  program  and.  personalities 
involved..  It  would  make  him  better  able  to  organize 
his  course  within  the  overall  framework  of  the  school." 

"Group  identity  of  the  night  school  staff  is 
almost  impossible.  Most  of  the  staff  identify  with 
their  regular  day  staff  affiliations.  Those  who  are 
employed  only  in  adult  teaching  show  more  interest 
in  the  night  program." 

"We  are  licking  this  problem.  A faculty  council 
was  the  beginning.  We  need,  now,  to  tie  in  a faculty 
in-service  training  program." 

The  acceptors  recognize  the  problem  but  most  of  them  are  hampered 
by  the  structure  of  the  program.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  hour 
and  the  school  feels  obligated  to  pay  them  for  meetings.  In  most  cases  this 
means  no  meetings.  In  some  cases  acceptors  had  planned  informal  coffee 
breaks  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  faculty  to  experience  some  informal 
interaction. 
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Sample  reactions  from  the  rejectors; 

"School  and  faculty  spread  out.  There  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  generate  group  feeling.  Need 
for  intrafaculty  communication  not  as  great  as  it  is  in 
the  day  school." 

"Faculty  meetings  are  impractical.  These  teachers 
are  not  paid  to  meet  and  they  have  little  incentive  for  it. 

- - Coramun-iGation-is accomplished  through_¥ritten^.correspond.ence 

and  individual  interviews." 

"Group  identity  is  desirable  but  not  necessary.  We 
have  a common  break,  all  students  and  faculty  in  the 
cafeteria  . . ." 
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"Many  teachers  are  connected  with  the  day  school. 

Little  socializing  is  promoted.  The  faculty  lounge  is 
available;  departmental  areas  do  meet;  we  rarely  have 
a general  meeting.  General  meetings  are  not  felt  to 
be  important." 

The  rejectors  do  not  feel  that  intrafaculty  communication  is 
necessary.  At  best,  it  is  tolerated;  it  is  not  promoted. 

The  centralizers  saw  themselves  as  the  main  agency  of  coramuni 
cation.  Some  samples  of  their  recorded  comments: 

"No  pay  is  available  for  a faculty  meeting  and, 
in  any  case,  the  class  schedules  are  different.  V/e  use 
bulletins  and  direct  visits  to  the  classes.' 

"We  have  a teachers*  handbook  which  is  effective. 

We  don't  have  regular  faculty  meetings  due  to  wide 
dispersion. " 

"V/e  have  a monthly  bulletin  and  two  faculty 
meetings,  one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of 
the  year." 

"Our  communications  consist  mainly  of  faculty 
bulletins.  V^e  have  one  faculty  meeting  a year." 

Although  an  occasional  faculty  meeting  is  indicated  by  the 
centralizers , the  information  seems  to  flow  from  the  administrative 
level  to  the  operational  level  without  horizontal  intercommunication. 

The  neutrals  took  no  particular  position  on  interfaculty 
coiranunications . Two  did  not  comment;  one,  an  adult  day  school  adminis- 
trator, indicated  that  he  did  not  experience  the  same  difficulty  that 
the  evening  administrators  had;  and  one  indicated  that  intrafaculty 
communication  went  on  but  he  did  not  participate  in  it. 


A Low  Priority  Problem:  Library  Services 

No  detailed  analysis  was  made  of  problems  ranking  under  the 
third  priority  except  for  Library  Services.  Some  of  the  comments  recorded 
by  the  interviewers  in  this  area  were  of  sufficient  interest  to  prompt  a 
more  detailed  examination. 

Of  the  28  respondents,  9 reported  that  library  services  of  some 
kind  were  furnished  for  adults  by  their  schools.  The  5 junior  colleges 
reported  full  library  services  available  in  the  evening  though  one  respond 
ent  indicated  that  the  adult  students  made  little  use  of  them.  Limited 
se2*vices  were  reported,  from  4 Secondary  Adult  School  administrators.  One 
of  the  limited  services  respondents  commented: 
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"We  use  our  library  as  a study  hall  under  the 
supervision  of  a counselor.  The  reference  books  may 
be  used.  Books  in  the  regular  collection  cannot  be 
checked  out.  The  collection  is  inadequate  for  adults. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  use  the  library  and  add 
additional  books  to  the  collection  suitable  for  adults. 

This  would  require  a librarian  to  be  on  duty." 

No  school  library  services  for  adults  were  reported  by  19  of 
the  respondents.  Four  of  them  (3  Secondary  Adult  and  1 Secondary  Classes) 
indicated  that  library  facilities  were  desirable  but  unavailable.  Typical 
comments : 


"We  have  no  library  facilities  at  all.  Library 
service  would  be  very  desirable." 

"No  library  facilities.  Students  would  take 
advantage  of  the  service  if  it  were  available." 

Four  respondents,  two  from  each  of  the  secondary  institutional  types, 
indicated  that  city  or  county  libraries  served  their  purposes.  Three 
indicated  that  library  service  could  be  furnished  if  the  students  wanted 
it.  Two  Secondary  Adult  School  respondents  indicated  that  administrative 
difficulties  prevented  them  from  furnishing  library  services.  One 
Secondary  Adult  School  respondent  indicated  that  library  services  were 
not  a problem  at  his  school  because  he  did  not  furnish  any.  The  five 
remaining  respondents  indicated  that  library  services  were  unnecessary 
to  their  programs.  Two  of  the  comments: 

"School  library  services  are  not  essential  to 
adult  education.  High  school  books  would  not  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  students.  Good  public  libraries  are 
available . " 

"Courses  offered  do  not  lend  themselves  to  library 
seivices . " 

In  general.  Library  Services,  as  previously  reported  in  Table  11, 
were  not  considered  an  important  problem.  There  is  some  evidence  in  the 
comments  of  respondent  administrators  that  adult  schools  at  the  secondary 
level  are  hampered  by  collections  that  are  unsuitable  for  adults. 


Additional  Problems  Suggested  by  the  Respondents 

In  the  final  portion  of  the  interview  respondent  administrators 
were  invited  to  suggest  problems  that  had  not  been  included  in  the  list 
provided  by  the  investigators.  Twenty- five  additional  problems  were  sub- 
mitted. Some  respondents  submitted  as  many  as  three,  but  most  of  those 
participating  suggested  one.  Six  of  the  problems  had  to  do  with  the 
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importance  of  communicating  with  the  public.  Concern  was  expr^SG-^d  about 
making  the  school  program  knovm  to  the  potential  clientele.  Most  of  these 
respondents  also  mentioned  the  necessity  of  continual  promotion  so  that 
enrollment  levels  could  be  maintained.  Four  of  them  suggested  problems 
that  were  concerned  with  the  marginal  status  of  the  adult  program.  These 
respondents  v;ere  mainly  concerned  with  competition  with  the  day  schools 
over  space  and  the  allocation  of  distrif^t  resources.  One  respondent 
suggested  the  following: 

"We  need  to  establish  adult  education  parks:  separate 

centralized  facilities  for  the  use  of  adults,  equipped  with 
suitable  libraries  and  health  centers.” 

There  were  two  comments  concerning  adult  school  administrators. 
One  respondent  deplored  the  tendency  for  a high  rate  of  administrative  turn- 
over: 

"There  is  a v:i despread  tendency  to  put  fledgling 
administrators  in  evening  oositions  as  a training  exnerience. 

This  happens  in  high  schools  as  well  as  in  college.  Unless 
adult  education  is  the  primary  concern  of  the  administrator 
in  charge,  the  program  may  suffer." 

The  other  administrative  suggestion  was  for  the  establishment  of 
a recommended,  pattern  of  training  and  experience  for  preparing  adult 
school  administrators. 

Space  prevents  a detailed  analysis  of  the  remaining  suggestions. 
Some  of  the  are.as  mentioned  included  gaining  approval  for  Federal  projects, 
program  evaluation,  establishing  "school  spirit”,  promoting  cooperation 
with  industry,  additional  financial  support,  teacher  quality,  and  establish- 
ing goals. 

Although  many  of  the  suggested  problems  were  included  in  the 
list  of  tv/elve,  the  responding  administrators  did  suggest  several  areas 
of  concern  that  had  not  been  anticipated.  The  heterogeneity  of  their 
suggestions  indicated  that  they  had  given  much  serious  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  improving  their  operations. 


General  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Although  the  conditions  under  which  public  school  adult  education 
in  the  two-county  area  is  forced  to  operate  are  less  than  optimal,  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  valuable  service  is  being  rendered.  Adult  administrators 
reflect  some  of  the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  marginal  status  of 
their  programs  but  in  spite  of  traditional  and  structural  inhibitions,  many 
of  them  show  a remarkable  sensitivity  toward  their  responsibilities.  There 
is  evidence  that  many  of  them  are  giving  serious  thought  to  ways  of  improving 
their  operations.  Since  providing  educational  services  for  adults  poses 
many  problems  that  are  different  from  those  encountered  in  providing  for  the 
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younger  student,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  special  training  programs  for 
adult  public  school  administrators  are  not  more  readily  available  in  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

Most  of  the  programs  that  have  been  described  in  this  study  seem 
to  be  oriented  toward  the  middle  social  classes.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  the  two-county  public  school  adult  vocational  education  proportion 
coincided  with  the  proportion  that  Johnston  and  Rivera  had  discovered  for 
vocational  education  in  all  adult  learning  activities  at  the  national  level. 

It  is  felt  that  the  following  four  issues  have  been  identified 
as  the  most  important  considerations  facing  adult  vocational  education  in 
the  two-county  area: 

1.  Ascertaining  needs.  The  schools  must  discover  methods  and 
provide  resources  for  evaluating  present  programs  in  terms 
of  community  needs.  This  must  be  a continuing  process  and 
it  should  form  the  basis  for  future  program  development. 

2.  Involving  a broader  social  spectrum.  Both  the  Johnston  and 
Rivera  study,  and  London's  Oakland  study  have  indicated  that 

the  lower  social  classes  are  not  being  involved  in  adult  education. 
No  evidence  was  discovered  in  this  study  to  refute  their  con- 
clusions. The  schools  must  establish  communication  with  all 
social  classes  in  their  service  arda.  They  must  be  prepared  to 
make  the  operational  modifications  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 
There  is  evidence  that  a substantial  number  of  the  institutions 
are  either  unaware  of,  or  unvrilling  to  accept  this  responsibility. 

3.  Flexibility.  There  are  many  indications  that  the  ability  of 
public  school  adult  education  in  the  tv/o-county  area  to  adapt 
to  changing  social  circumstances  is  inhibited  by  tradition  and 
lack  of  understanding.  Structural  alterations  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  strengthen  existing  organizations.  Participation  of 
faculty  members  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  seems  essential. 
Faculty  involvement  may  involve  radical  changes  in  vrarking  con- 
ditions. It  is  quite  possible  that  further  decentralization  of, 
educational  services  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  reach  those 
v7hose  needs  are  greatest. 

4.  Resources.  Resource  limitations  can  prevent  schools  from  developing 
optimal  programs.  Separate  facilities  and  full-time  teachers  might 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  educational  task  that  is  foreshadow- 
ed by  present  trends  in  population  and  in  technological  change.  At 
least,  some  specialized  facilities  must  be  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  adults. 
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Research  might  profitably  be  conducted  into  the  following  areas: 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  clientele  of  public  school 
adult  education  in  the  two- county  area, 

2.  A study  of  the  organizational  structure  of  adult 
education,  with  the  aim  of  suggesting  a more  effective 
structure , 

3.  A study  of  adult  education  administrators,  with  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  a training  program  for  developing 
specialists  in  this  area. 


One  of  the  most  optimistic  trends  toward  broadening  the  social 
spectrum  in  the  two-county  area  is  that  revealed  by  the  Federally  connected 
programs,  A more  detailed  examination  of  these  programs  might  well 
indicate  that  lower  social  class  involvement  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
way.  The  public  school  adult  institutions  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
enthusiastic  participation  in  developing  these  programs,  in  spite  of 
their  increasing  responsibilities  in  operating  the  conventional  adult 
school. 

Adult  administrators  tend  to  inherit  ever  increasing  responsi- 
bilities without  corresponding  increases  in  staff  assistance  or  physical 
facilities.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  able  to  devote  the  time  that 
they  do  to  operational  improvement  and  program  development. 
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*\/nrATTnMAI  ARRTCULTURE.  STATE  SUPERVISORS.  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  TEACHER  EDUCATORS;  *EDUCATIONAL  OB JECTIVES ; *PR0GRAM 
EVALUATION;  EVALUATION  CRITERIA;  CURRICULUM;  SUPERVISED  FARM  f^^^TICE;  YOUTH  CLUBS;  0^  GUIDANCE; 

YOUNG  FARMER  EDUCATION;  ADULT  FARMER  EDUCATION;  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT;  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

Goals,  ways,  and  means  for  improving  major  aspects  of  vocational  agriculture  9^'^®  r? 

suoervisors  and  teacher  educators  in  working  with  local  teachers.  Guiding  statements,  objectives,  staff 
re^onslSniUes!  IS  procedures  are  listed,  and  space  for  describing  their  1968  status  Is  f'?'' 

of  the  program  facets;  planning  and  developing  local  programs,  local  school  f®’®L?nStS'FMtSe*S^rs  of 
teaching  and  curriculum,  supervising  occupational  experience  in  agriculture  advising  the 
America,  guidance,  young  and  adult  farmer  programs.  Physical  facilities, 

improvement.  The  document  was  developed  by  University  Staff  and  State  teachers  as  Paf^t  of  a V 
vocational  education  improvement  plan.  Committees  of  supervisors  and  teacher  educators 

orovide  continuing  replanning  in  the  areas  of  administration,  high  school  instruction,  ^n  pu  ^ . 

Staff  committees  made  recommendations  for  additional  staff  action  in  the  areas  of  ^ ' 

technical  training  at  the  post-high  school  level,  manpower  training,  high  school  programs,  and  interstaff 

communicat ions.  ( JM) 
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SUGGESTIOIIS  FOB  STAFF 

on  VOCATIOriAL  AGRICULTUBE  IN  THE  liEXT  FIVE  YEARS 

IN  OHIO 


Tills  publication  is  by,  for,  and  of  concern  to  all  members  of  the  super- 
visory and  teacher  education  staffs  in  agricultural  education  in  Ohio,  It 
represents  the  second  time  that  all  members  of  the  staff  as  well  as  nearly 


all  teachers  of  Ohio  have  given  consideration  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
program  should  move  during  the  next  five  years.  Contained  herein  are  goals 
and  ways  and  means  for  in5)roving  major  aspects  of  the  progreim  of  vocational 
agriculture.  It  is  hope^  that  this  publication  will  serve  as  a guide  to 
supervisors,  teacher  educators  in  working  with  local  teachers  and  that  it 
will  result  in  common  perception  of' the  direction  in  which  this  program  should 
move. 

Ifeeting  These  Goals: 

Althougli  we  have  agreed  upon  those  goals  listed  the  more  important  step 
becomes  that  of  carrying  out  the  many  and  varied  means  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, Certain  responsibilities  must  be  delegated  to  various  individuals, 
groups  and  committees.  As  this  is  done  it  is  important  that  we  maintain 


effective  communication  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  all  teachers. 

The  inplementation  of  this  program  should  become  an  important  aspect 
of  all  joint  staff  meetings  and  such  activity  should  be  integrated  with  the 
regular  business  of  such  staff  meetings  rather  than  as  a separate  activity. 
Committee  Organization: 


It  seemed  desirable  that  the  following  committees  be  named  which  would 
include  all  members  of  the  staff.  The  committees  and  in  the  areaa  of  the 
program  which  they  considered  were  as  follows: 


Cocnittees 


Adraini s trat ion 


U.  G.  Neiler,  Chm 


R.  J.  Woodin 
R.  E.  Taylor 


F.  J.  Ruble 
R.  E.  Bender 
H.  D,  Brum 


Areas  of  Responsibility 
' itogrcn  Planning 
Professional  Improvement 
Research 

Office  I-lanagement 
Promotion 
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Improvement  of  Instruction 
in  lagli  School 
D.  R.  Purkey,  cfhm.  , 

J.  T.  Starling  - H.  S.  Chm. 
H,  E.  Ridenour 
G,  S,  Guilcr 

C.  E.  Johnson 

D.  R.  Parks 
W.  H.  Wolf 


J.  S.  Dougan,  Chm.  Post  Hi^i  School 
P.  F.  Pulse 
H.  B.  Dralie 
R.  H.  Wilson 
K.  E.  Bi*um 


Puhlic  Relations 
L.  F.  Crabhe,  Chm. 
E.  Kantner 
L.  W.  Boucher 


Teaching  and  Curriculum 
Occupational  Experience 
Guidance 

Teaching  I4aterials 
Hiysical  Facilities 
Teacher  in  Service  Training 
General  Agriculture 
Vocational  Horticillture 

Young  and  Adult  Farmers 
Technical  Schools 
O.S.U.  Young  Farmers 
YFA 
ARA 

Man  Power 

County  Vocational  Schools 
Area  Vocational  Schools 

Local  School  Relations 
FFA 

Promotion 

State  and  County  Fairs 


In  order  to  provide  for  systematic  rotation  of  staff  members  on  these 
committees  it  is  suggested  that  each  staff  member  serve  two  years  on  a 
committee  and  that  half  of  each  ccomittee  be  rotated  each  year. 

One  fiml  word  should  be  added  regarding  the  evaluation  of  accomplish- 
ments during  the  next  five  years.  It  will  be  important  that  we  evaluate 
continuously  rather  than  waiting  until  1968  to  determine  what  progress  has 
been  made.  Such  continuous  evaluation  should  be  a responsibility  of  each 
of  the  committees  as  well  as  the  entire  staff. 
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ADDITIOII/U.  STAFF  PLANS 


3. 

/ 


After  the  joint  staff  of  vocational  agriculture  had  considered  a revision 
of  the  five  year  plan  in  January  of  19^3#  further  consideration  was  given  to 
staff  plans  wliich  miglit  not  liave  been  included  in  tlie  previous  five  year  pro* 
gram.  Tliis  section  of  the  plan  was  termed  the  **New  Frontiers**  section*  In 
developing  this  section,  the  staff  members  were  organized  into  committees  to 
e:q)lore  additional  possibilities  for  staff  action  during  the  next  five  years* 
The  following  recommendations  were  made  and  a^roved  by  tlie  steLff* 
Administration; 

1.  The  supervisory  staff  should  be  reorganized  in  terms  of  various  aspects 
of  the  program  and  the  interests  and  abilities  of  staff  members*  It  was 
recommended  tliat  one  supervisor  serve  as  FFA  Executive  Secretary,  have  cliarge 
of  camp  facilities,  camp  program,  FFA  association  activities,  FFA  Foundation, 
serve  as  editor  of  Tlie  Ohio  Future  Farmer  and  be  in  charge  of  State  Fair 
activities.' 

2.  One  State  Supervisor  should  liave  primary  responsibilities  for  post 
high  school  education  and  one  should  be  responsible  for  adult  and  young  farmer 
education,  Tlie  Ohio  State  University  Sliort  Course,  technical  schools,  farm 
management  teaching,  Ohio  Young  Farmer  and  I'Jan-Power  training  classes. 

3.  A teaching  oaterials  coordinator  should  be  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  teaching  materials  and  teaching  aids. 

4.  A tliree  quarter  time  curriculum  coordinator  should  be  responsible 
for  the  improvement  of  instruction,  land  laboratories,  the  liigh  school  pro- 
gram, judging  contest,  and  farm  management  instruction  in  high  school. 

5.  One-fourth  time  of  one  person  should  be  spent  on  public  relations, 
communication  and  in  coordinating  staff  activities. 


m 


k 

6.  One  iialf  time  of  one  person  should  be  spent  on  research.  This 
would  involve  the  study  of  state  records  and  reports^  and  the  study  on  the 
Biological  Principles  approach  to  teaching  vocational  agriculture. 

7.  One  half  of  the  time  of  another  person  should  be  spent  on  in-service 
education  for  teachers. 

4 

8.  Five  people  should  work  at  administration  and  supervision. 

Curriculum  Committee;  This  committee  made  the  following  recommendations. 

The  staff  should: 

1.  Cooperate  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Research  Division 
and  establish  research  to  identify  study  and  cixrriculum. 

2.  Select  specialized  committees  in  subject  matter  areas  and  evaluate 
present  curriculum. 

3.  Mie  a job  analysis  of  graduates  and  base  the  vocational  agriculture 
curriculum  on  these  results. 

4.  Name  a staff  committee  to  be  given  responsibilities  for  carrying  out 
recommendations  for  curriculum  improvement. 

5*  Study  possible  program  of  general  agriculture  in  non-vocational  higli 
school  and  develop  needed  services. 

Committee  on  Technical  Training  at  the  Post  High  School  Level. 

1.  A pilot  program  on  technician  training  be  carefully  evaluated. 

2.  Additional  offerings  of  agricultural  technical  training  be  made  in 
other  centers  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  One  staff  member  should  be  designated  as  the  coordinator  of  techni- 
cal education  in  agriculture. 

4.  A functioning  state  advisory  committee  on  post  high  school  teclmical 
education  in  agriculture  should  be  established. 
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5.  Local  advisory  comLiittee  should  “be  established  in  planning  and 
developing  additional  technical  programs  in  agriculture. 

6.  Additional  study  of  employment  possibilities  and  needs  for  technical 

education  and  agriculture  should  be  made  in  farm  credit,  soil  conservation, 

0 

highway  landscape  and  park  and  forestry  management. 

I>ian- Power  Training; 

1.  Agricultural  training  possibilities  under  the  Man-Power  Training 
Act  should  be  thoroughly  explored. 

2.  This  staff  should  explore  possibilities  of  our  clientele  for  man-power 
training  particularly  those  persons  now  on  farms  whose  income  is  less  than 
$1200  a year. 

3.  T\fo  counties,  one  in  southeastern  Ohio  and  one  in  western  Ohio 
should  be  indent if ied  as  pilot  counties  for  man-power  training. 

4.  In  the  pilot  counties  potential  employers  for  those  trained  in  Man 
Power  Training  should  be  contacted  as  well  as  those  eligible  for  such  train- 
ing. 

5.  State  staff  personnel  in  vocational  education  who  are  working  with 
man-power  training  should  be  used  in  an  advisory  compacity  in  developing 
programs  in  agriculture. 

Improvement  of  High  School  Programs.  The  staff  should  do  the  folloiTing: 

1.  Continue  study  of  the  Biological  Principles  approach. 

2.  Increase  teaching  in  farm  mechanics  by  including  ”why''  and  develop- 
ing more  understanding  of  mechanical  principles. 

3.  "Agricultural  in  the  Uorld  of  Uork”  units  should  be  as  a" vocational 
exploratory  e:q>crieuce  developed  and  taught  in  the  freslmian  year. 

4.  Vocational  agriculture  be  taught  as  an  entry  to  the  business  of 
agriculture  and  as  such  a personal  account  of  business  transactions  be  kept. 
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5*  Use  students  agricultural  e:q)erience  as  a basis  for  business  account- 
ing e:^erience  • 

6.  Develop  a teaching  unit  on  principles  of  economics  as  applied  to 
the  business  of  agriculture. 

Recommendations  of  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Inter-Gtaff  Coppunications. 

1.  A staff  chart  of  individual  responsibilities  should  be  developed 
giving  specific  and  detailed  job  descriptions  and  defining  working  relation- 
ships between  staff  members. 

2.  The  coordinator  of  major  areas  should  be  responsible  in  keeping  the 
total  staff  informed  of  all  activities. 

3#  Periodic  reports  should  be  made  of  each  on-going  activity  to  all 
staff  members. 

4.  Staff  meetings  should  be  improved  tlirough  use  of  a more  professional 
approach  and  through  the  inclusion  of  more  research  information. 

5.  Uritteii  staff  policies  should  be  developed. 

6.  Staff  time  should  be  spent  on  the  iii^rovement  of  communication. 
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PLAmmiG  AIID  DEVELOPING  LOCAL  PROGRAI'IS 


Guiding  Statement:  The  local  program  of  vocational  agriculture  should  meet 

educational  needs  in  agrioiltiire  and  should  be  based  upon,  and  evaluated  in 
terms  of,  clearly  stated  objectives.  Continuing  community  study  and  involve 
nent  of  those  affected  by  the  programs,  under  the  leader sliip  of  the  teacher, 
are  essential  and  sliould  result  in  a witten  long-term  department  program. 


Objectives: 


State  Goals 
of  Teachers  or 
Departments 


Status  19^6 


1.  Conduct  annual  systematic  evaluation 
of  the  departmental  program.  Involve 
a state  staff  member  at  least  once 
every  five  years. 


2.  Utilize  lay  committees  in  planning  and 

carrying  out  the  program  75 

3.  Study  and  analyze  "Facts  on  Farming" 

supplemented  by  local  surveys  and  other 
similar  information  as  a means  of  iden- 
tifying agricultural  education  needs.  100 


4.  I/Iaintain  an  up-to-date  written  long- 
time departmental  program. 


100 


5.  Coordinate  the  local  program  \/ith 
those  of  other  departments  and 
agricultural  and  educational  agencies 
in  the  area.  100 

Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  Uhat  Was  Done  and  \71ien 


1.  Revise  "Appraising  Your  Vo-Ag  Pro- 
gram" in  terms  of  the  present 
five  year  program. 

2.  Conduct  pilot  evaluations  of 
several  local  programs  as  a 
means  of  identifying  procedures 
and  techniques  for  the  evaluation 
and  of  further  refining  for  the 
instrument . 

3.  Provide  leadership  in  making  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  each 
vo-ag  department  by  1966.  Such 
evaluation  should  be  made  at  least 
once  each  five  years  thereafter. 
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Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  Wliat  Mas  Done  and  IThen 

4.  Provide  an  instrument  and  assist 
teachers  in  malting  self-evalua- 
tions of  selected  aspects  of  their 

programs  each  year.  . 


5«  Summarize  and  analyze  completed 
evaluations  in  a state  summary  to 
be  used  as  a basis  for  further 
staff  assistance  of  schools. 


6,  Provide  assistance  to  teachers  in 
developing  long-time  written  depart- 
mental programs. 


7«  Assist  teachers  in  assembling  and 
studying  information  such  as  "Facts 
on  Farming"  for  use  in  the  program 
planning  process. 


8,  Develop  a new  graduate  course 
on  Program  Planning, 


Notes  on  Additional  Developments  in  Tliis  Area 
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LOCAL  SCHOOL  RKL/vTIOi'TSIilPS 


Guidinp;  Statement;  Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  should  be  effective  members 
of  their  faculties  in  developing  local  school  programs  which  offer  maximum  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  community. 


Objectives; 

1.  Assume  appropriate  responsibilities  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
total  school  program. 

2.  Share  in  the  development  of  written 
school  policies  including  those  for 
the  vocational  agriculture  department. 

3.  Participate  actively  in  professional  organiza- 
tions . 100  

4.  Contribute  to  effective  relationships  among 
the  faculty,  school  administration  and  state 

staff.  100  ..  

5.  Involve  specialized  professional  personnel 
such  as  county  supervisors,  guidance  person- 
nel, and  curriculum  specialists  in  local 

programs . 100 

Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  TTnat  TJas  Done  and  \<fhen 

1.  Initiate  and  assist  in  conducting 
administrator  dinner  meetings  which 
include  county  supervisors  and 
guidance  personnel. 

2.  Involve  local  and  county  adminis- 

trators in  evaluating  and  super- 
vising departmental  programs.  . _ 

3.  Continue  to  use  and  e^qpand  the 
responsibilities  of  the  State 
Advisory  Committee,  as  well  as  the 

teacher's  advisory  committee.  . 

4.  Involve  local  and  county  super- 
visors in  district  activities.  . . . 

5*  Involve  representatives  of  related 
educational  groups  in  state  meet- 
ing and  activities. 

6.  Participate  in  state  meetings  of  other 
educational  groups. 


State  Goals 

of  Teachers  or 

Departments  Status  19^6 


100 


100 
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HIGH  GCHOOL  TI'i.CHIi.'G  AND  GUj^J^UCULUI-i 


Guiding;  Statemeiit:  Tlie  department  should  provide  high  quality  teaching  and  a 

curriculum  which  offers  maximuiii  educational  opportunity  for  each  student  to 
develop  cojupetincies  in  farming  and  other  agricultural  occupations.  Tlie  agri- 
cultural curriculura  refers  to  the  total  educational  experience  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  including  classroom  and  shop  work,  FFA  activities,  and  super- 
vised occupational  e:^eriences. 


Objectives; 

1.  Teach  in  a challenging  and  enthusiastic 
manner  and  make  practical  application  of 
the  information  taught, 

2.  Prepare  appropriate  written  daily  lesson 
plans  for  each  class. 

3.  Have  students  use  class  notebooks  to 
record  important  inforriiation  and  plans 
of  practice  not  included  in  the  record 
book. 

4.  Develop  and  maintain  an  adequate  and 
comprehensive  departmental  library 
including  current  books,  bulletins, 
reports,  sample  specimeno,  and  other 
teacliing  aids. 

5.  Provide  opportunity  for  students  to  become 
self-directing  individuals. 

6.  Use  a foimial  testing  procedure  following 
each  unit  of  instruction, 

7.  Plan  and  continually  revise  a course  of 
study  for  each  class  on  the  form,  "Cur- 
riculum for  Vocational  Agriculture." 

8.  Segment  the  planned  course  of  study  for 
each  class  on  the  form,  "Daily  Teaching 
Schedule  for  Vocational  Agriculture," 


State  Goals 
i»  of  Teachers  or 
Departments 


Status  1968 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


9,  Teach  a unit  on  career  opportunities  in 

agriculture.  

Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  Uliat  Has  Done  and  Idien 


1.  Conduct  research  and  discuss  trends 
in  revision  of  high  school  curriculum. 
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Staff  ResponsiTj^wlities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  Uliat  \/as  Done  and  ./hen 


2.  Assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the 

' high  school  courses  of  study  during 

supervisory  visits. 

3«  Conduct  experimental  and  pilot  pro- 
grams to  give  direction  for  curriculum 

? ii:5)rovenent . 

i 

4.  Provide  both  credit  and  non- credit 

I in-service  training  programs  on 

' vocational  agriculture  curriculum. 

j 5»  Super^'/isors  identify  in-service 

training  needs  of  teachers  so  improve- 
ment programs  may  be  planned  and  con- 
ducted. 

6.  Conduct  research  on  need  for  agri- 

cultural occupations  training  program. 

' a.  Identify  occupations  for  which 

' training  in  agriculture  is 

i essential. 

b.  Determine  what  should  be 

: taught. 

c.  Detenaine  level  or  levels  at 

i which  agriculture  should  be 

taught . 

Additional  Hotes: 
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SUPimi^SIi'TG  OCCUPATIOIL\L  P'CPiURI'iiirCI!;  Ii:  AGRICULTUKE 


Guiding  Statement;  Supervised  occupational  experience  for  students  in  vocational 
agriculture  should  provide  purposeful  individualized  and  group  experience  in  farm- 
ing and  in  other  agricultural  occupations.  The  nature  and  extent  of  experience 
should  progress  vrith  the  ability  of  the  student,  providing  for  both  occupational 
exploration  and  proficiency.  Effective  experience  necessitates  continuous,  cooper- 
ative effort  on  the  part  of  students,  parents,  employees,  and  teacher. 


State  Goals 


Objectives: 


^ of  Teachers  or 

Departments  Status  1968 


1. 


Guide  students  with  faimng  programs  to 
have  an  average  of  at  least  two  production 
projects  per  year  with  a minimum  of  20  man 
work  units. 


80 


2. 


Have  students  broaden  their  occupational 
e:cperience  by  including  appropriate 
improvement  projects  and  supplementary 
practices. 


LOO 


3.  Encourage  students  to  conduct  continuation 
projects  when  desirable. 


100 


4.  Visit  each  high  school  student  at  least 
six  times  per  year. 


15 


5. 


Arrange  for  an  average  of  at  least  2^ 
on-farm  instructional  visits  per  month. 


100 


6. 


Assist  students  on  placement  to  secure  at 
least  400  hours  of  actual  supervised  work 
e::perience.  The  total  hoirrs  of  experience 
should  extend  over  at  least  a 6 month  period. 


75 


7. 


Utilize  records  of  supervised  occupational 
experience  in  classroom  teaching  and  indiv- 
idual counseling. 


85 


8. 


Have  all  students  complete  the  occupational 
experience  selected. 


10 


Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  LJhat  !Jas  Done  and  LTnen 


1. 


Supervisors  prepare  an  analysis 
of  teacher’s  farm  visitation  and 
discuss  it  at  district  meetings. 
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Staff  ResTaonsibilities  and  Procedures 


Describe  Briefly  .ihat  '.Jas  Done  and  "Jlien 


2.  Supervisors  assemble  factuapLi.  infor*c 
mation  and  present  to  teachers, 
administrators  guidance  personal, 
and  local  supervisors,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  supervised  agricultural  occu- 
pational experience. 

3.  Tlie  supervisory  staff  should  prepare, 
distribute,  and  discuss  a brochure 
pertaining  to  the  principles  underly- 
ing occupational  e:q)erience  and  includ- 
ing selection  planning  and  conducting 
and  e\^luation  of  such  programs. 

4.  Conduct  workshops  with  teachers  to 
develop  in5)roved  procedures  in  keeping 
records. 

5.  Hold  special  sessions  with  co-operat- 
ing teachers  on  developing  teacher  com- 
petence in  conducting  supervised  occupa- 
tional experience. 

6.  Conduct  research  on  occupational 
e;^erience  and  present  the  findings 
to  teachers. 

7*  Prepare  appropriate  teachinG  aids. 

8.  Cooperate  with  other  teachers  in 

the  use  of  school  land  laboratories. 


Additional  Notes ; 


( 
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ADVISirG  THE  FFA 


Guiding  Statement;  The  teacher  should  advise  and  guide  an  active  FFA  Chapter 
which  provides  nembers  wf.th  experience  necessary  for  effective  leadership  and 
citizenship  and  develops  interest  and  pride  in  agriculture. 


Objectives; 

1.  Provide  opportunity  for  every  member  to 
participate  in  at  least  one  FFA  leader- 
ship activity. 

2.  Have  a \rritten  program  of  activities,  includ- 
ing a budget.  ^ 


State  Goals 
of  Teachers  or 
Departments 


3< 


Participate  in  the  State  Chapter  Contest. 


4.  Conduct  programs  which  receive  Superior 
ratings  in  the  State  Chapter  Contest. 

5.  Provide  a continuous  training  program  for 
chapter  officers  and  members. 

6.  Have  chapter  officer  participation  in  a 
county,  district,  or  state  officer  training 
program. 

7.  Secure  a minimum  of  one  donor  per  chapter  to 
the  Ohio  FFA  Foundation. 

8.  ilave  a State  Officer  visit  each  chapter  once 
every  three  years. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


70 


100 


Status  1968 


9- 


10< 


Secure  attendance  of  all  FFA  members  and  their 
parents  at  the  parent  and  son  meeting  or 
banquet  each  year. 

Have  the  chapter  represented  and  participating 
in  the  FFA  Camp  program  each  year. 


11.  Cooperate  with  other  chapters  in  at  3.east  one 
altruistic  activity  each  year. 


100 


90 


12.  Have  delegates  at  State  FFA  Convention  each 

year.  100 

13.  Have  each  chapter  participate  in  three  awards 

activities.  100 

lii*.  Chapter  complete  all  applications  for  national 

Chapter  Contest.  90 
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staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  !/liot  Uas  Done  and  wlien 


1.  Use  the  ilational  Chapter  Contest 
Report  as  a means  of  evaluatin^s  local 
chapter  programs. 

2,  Assist  teachers  to  analyze  the  activ- 
ities of  chapters  at  the  Spring  jSval- 
uation  Meeting, 

3*  Emphasize  the  value  of  particpation  in 
state  chapter  contests  as  a means  of 
evaluating  local  programs. 

k.  Hake  recommendations  to  the  national 
FFA  Board  of  Directors  for  the  revis- 
ion of  Ilational  Contests. 

5.  Develop  a proficiency  award  for 
supervised  agricultural  work  e^rper- 
ience, 

6.  Assist  in  the  planning  and  conduct- 
ing of  district  officers  awards  meet- 
ing, 

7.  Conduct  a statewide  leadership  work- 
shop for  local  officers. 

8.  Conduct  in-service  training  workshops 
for  local  advisors  for  training  chap- 
ter officers, 

9.  Assist  in  cari^^ing  out  the  program 
of  activities  developed  by  the  Ohio 
FFA  Association, 

10,  Assist  in  conducting  a state  FFA 
Camp  for  Future  Farmers  in  which  25^ 
of  the  camp  program  aimed  at  develop- 
ing FF*^  members  as  future  leaders  and  •' 
the  FFA  member’ s responsibility  to 

the  local  chapter’s  program  of  activ- 
ities, 

11,  Each  supervisor  spend  some  time 
during  a district  meeting  in  devel- 
oping a procedure  and  plan  for  eval- 
uating a local  chapter  program  of 
activities. 


o 


Additional  Notes: 
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GUIDAilUjl; 


Guiding  Statement;  ICiie  teacher  should  actively  participate  in  the  school  guidance 
program.  This  includes  counseling  with  students  individually  to  help  them  define 
problems  and  secure  information  needed  to  mal:e  wise  decisions. 


State  Goals 
of  Teachers  or 

Objectives;  Departments  Status  1968 

1,  Uork  closely  with  local  and  county  guidance 
counselors  in  developing  an  effective  program 

of  guidance  in  agriculture,  100  


2,  Hold  at  least  two  planned  individual  conference 
sessions  in  the  classroom  vlth  each  vocational 
agriculture  student.  100 


3,  Conduct  an  effective  cousneling  program  with 

students,  parents,  and  others  concerned,  100 

4.  Attend  at  least  one  workshop  or  class  on 
guidance  and  counseling  techniques  over  this 

five  year  period,  100 


5,  Assist  students  in  locating  appropriate  jobs 
and  further  training  opportunities  in  the  field 

of  agriculture,  100 

6,  Provide  continuing  assistance  to  former  students 

tlirough  the  development  and  use  of  follow-up 
records,  7$ 


I 


7. 

8. 


Provide  prospective  students  with  information 
concerning  vocational  agriculture  and  career 
opportunities  in  tlie  field. 

Collect  an  adequate  library  of  occupational 
information  to  aid  in  serving  students. 


100 


100 


9. 

10, 


11. 

12, 


Have  an  average  of  15 /J  of  graduates  attend  the 
College  of  Agriculture, 

Develop  a pre-vo-ag  counseling  s^’^stem  with  8th 
grade. 

Check  cvunulative  records  of  all  students  , 

Provide  a folder  on  courses  in  agriculture  for 
guidance  counselors. 


100 


ICO 


100 


13*  Arrange  for  parents  and/or  cooperative  faimiers  to 
attend  an  agricultural  occupation  e:cperience 
meeting. 


60 
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l4.  Develop  a file  of  information  on  acricultural 
occupations. 


100 


Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  I /hat  Was  Done  and  1/hen 


1. 


Conduct  guidance  and  counseling 
workshops,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
guidance  personnel  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Dducation,  for  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture. 


2. 


Recoimoend  to  teachers  doing  grad- 
uate work  that  they  schedule  at  least 
one  course  in  guidance. 


3.  Include  guidance  and  counseling  in  the 
pre- service  training  of  prospective 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 


h. 


Provide  special  in-service  training 
to  cooperating  teachers  in  teclmiques 
and  procedures  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. 


5. 


Provide  teachers  regularly  with  in« 
struments  and  materials  useful  in 
guidance  and  counseling. 


6. 


Appoint  one  member  of  the  State 
Staff  to  coordinate  the  vocational 
agriculture  guidance  program  with 
that  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 


7. 


Conduct  a statewide  study  to 
determine  the  occupational  oppor- 
tunities in  agriculture# 


8. 


Cooperate  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  staff  in  conducting  area 
and  state  workshops  for  guidance 
personnel. 


9*  Inform  college  staffs  that  train 
guidance  counsellors  of  the  occupa- 
tional opportunities  in  agriculture. 


10. 


Assist  teachers  in  developing  a file 
cxf  information  on  occupational  oppor* 
tunities  in  agriculture. 


Additional  Ilotes: 
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Guidinr  Statement ; Lvery  vocatioiial  acri culture  teacher  should  provide  prograras 
of  education  in  agriculture  for  post  high  school  persons,  and  snould  encoui’age 
rural  people  to  further  their  education  by  participating  in  existing  agricultural 
education  programs  at  the  local,  county  or  state  level.  The  instruction  be  based 
upon  che  needs  of  the  enrollees,  o,nd  should  contribute  to  their  efficiency  in 
agriculture  or  provide  a better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  rural  life. 


Ob.jectivcs; 


State  Goals 
of  Teachers  or 
Departiients 


Status  19^8 


1.  Provide  both  adult  and  young  farmer  prograiis 
in  departments  of  vocational  agriculture 

a.  single  teacher  departments 

b.  multiple  teacher  departments 


50 

W 


2.  Have  a chartered  young  farmer  association  in 

every  department  which  offers  a young  farruer 
instructional  program.  100 

3.  Conduct  an  organized,  coordinated  series  of 

instructional  meetings  dealing  with  the  agrir 
cultural  education  needs  of  those  enrolled.  100 


4.  Provide  individual,  special  interest  groups, 

and  class  instruction  on  a year-round  basis.  100 


5.  Visit  all  ;young  and  adult  enrollees  at  least 
once  each  three  months. 


100 


6.  Identify  scholarships  and  promote  o.t tendance 
in  continuing  educational  programs  in  agricul- 
ture in  Ohio.  100 

Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  hhat  Uas  Done  and  Uhen 


1.  Provide  for  a young  farmer  couples* 
camp  each  year. 

2.  Provide  opportunity  for  an  adult 
farmer  camp  or  conference  ^ district 
or  state  level. 


3. 


Cooperate  with  other  agricultural  agen- 
cies in  meeting  the  needs  of  agricultural 
people . _ 


o 
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Provide  a staff  member  to  coordinate 
and  promote  post-high  school  education 


mm 
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Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures 


Describe  Briefly  Vliat  V/as  Done  and  Iflien 


in  agriculture. 


5.  Proriote  area  young  farmer  meetings 
to  develoiD  statements  of  understand- 
ing on 

role  of  the  association 
role  of  the  teacher^ 


role  of  the  young  farmer 


Additional  ITotes: 
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PliTSICAL  FACILITIES 


Guiding  Statement;  Facilities  for  vocational  agriculture  should  he  carefully- 
planned,  maintained,  and  properly  utilized  to  adequately  provide  the  needed 
instruction  in  agriculture. 


State  Goals 
^ of  Teachers  or 

Objectives;  Departments  Status  1968 

1.  Provide  in  every  school  adequate  classroom 
and  shop  facilities  in  accordance  with  the 

bulletin  "Facilities  for  Vocational  Apiculture."  100 

2.  Have  a planned  procedure  for  maintaining  class- 
room and  shop  facilities.  IQQ  


3.  Provide  an  adequate  annual  budget  for  supplies, 
books,  equipment,  tools,  -visual  aids,  etc.,  as 
suggested  on  the  recommended  lists.  100 


4.  liaintain  the  standard  Agde:c  filing  system.  100 


5.  Develop  land  laboratories  (including 
greenhouses  and  related  adjuncts)  in 
departments  as  needed.  iQQ 


6.  Use  the  safety  color  code  on  shop  facilities 

and  equipment.  100 


7.  Develop  in  students  and  teachers  pride  in  their 

school  facilities  and  a desire  to  improve  them.  100 


Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  Uhat  Uas  Done  and  Uhen 

1.  Revise  the  annual  report  so  that 
the  teacher  will  report  the  approx- 
imate amount  of  money  e:q)ended  for 
replacement  and  maintenance  of 
vocational  agriculture  facilities.  


2.  Request  that  all  teachers  use  recom- 
mended lists  to  maintain  an  annual 
inventory  of  all  department  tools, 
equipment,  and  teaching  aids  (including 
books.)  eind  file  a copy  of  same  with 
supervisors.  Teachers  and  si5)ervisors 
should  use  this  list  for  recommendations 
to  local  boards  as  needed. 


3»  Request  that  teachers  submit  to 

school  administrators  and  supervisors 
a list  of  needs  for  vocational  agricul- 
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Staff  Hesponsi'bilitics  aacl  Procedures  DescriTje  Briefly  ^liat  Uas  Done  and  \lhen 


tural  departmeut  ty  I larch  1 of  each 
year.  This  list  should  include  an 
annual  budget  of  at  least  '■>500  or  i)l5 
per  vo-ag  student  for  supplies,  books, 
tools,  equipment,  visual  aids,  etc. 
•with  priorities  suggested  for  future 
additions • 

4.  Supervisors  request  local  adoptions 
of  the  AGD33X  filing  system  in  all 
departments. 

5.  Riysical  facilities  committee  or 
other  staff  provide: 

a.  Checklist  for  building  facili- 
ties 

b.  Suggested  tools  and  cquii^nent 
guides 

c.  Recommend  book  list,  and 
supervisors  i-eview  them  during 
super'visory  visit. 

6.  Fiysical  facilities  committee  revise 
the  facilities  bulletin  including 
greenliouse,  land  laboratory  and 
supply  all  school  administrators 
with  new  bulletins . 

7.  Provide  staff  consultant  service  to 
architects  and  school  administrators 
to  help  them  understand  the  building 
and  facilities  needs  of  a vocational 
agriculture  department. 

8.  Staff  consultants  work  with  OSU 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  on 
Educational  Plant  Planning. 

9.  Supervisors  hold  district  meetings 
in  schools  with  above  average  facil- 
ities, including  the  use  of  safety 
color  coding  and  emphasize  the  good 
features  and  indicate  needs  for 
improvement.  Hold  a similar  meeting 
in  a poorer  school  where  teacher  has 
not  accomplished  as  much  as  he  could 
liave  done . 


o 


t 


staff  Responsi'bilities  and  Procedures 

10.  Supervisors  rate  housekeeping  in 
the  classroom  and  shop  and  molie 
appropriate  recommendations  tc 
teacher  and  school  administrator. 
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Describe  Briefly  ITnat  Uas  Done  and  When 


Additional  Note s : 
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PUBLIC  RLMTIOUS 
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Guidiriic;  Gtatement;  Public  understanding  and  desirable  attitudes  toward  the 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  should  be  achieved  through  cooperative  efforts 
of  teachers,  administrators  and  the  state  staff. 

State  Goals 
'fo  of  Teachers  or 

Objectives:  Departments  Status  196Q 

1.  Provide  farm  and  civic  organizations  vlth 
programs  which  eiq)lain  vocational  agricu].- 

ture  purpose  and  programs,  60 

2,  Puihibit  at  local  and  cuunty  fairs#  100 


3,  Exhibit  at  Ohio  State  Fair, 

4,  Present  six  or  more  radio  programs  of 
public  interest, 

5,  Publish  3^5  or  more  news  articles  each  year. 

6,  Present  at  least  four  television  prograxns 
annually. 


§1 

80 
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Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Describe  Briefly  \iliat  Uas  Done  and  Uhen 


1,  Staff  encourage  teachers  to  keep 
local  and  county  superintendent 
informed  of  vc-ag  and  FFA  activities# 
Su,bmit  summer  plans  - program  of 
instruction. 


2.  Use  staff  time  and  facilities  to  do 
a more  effective  job  of  informing 
the  public, 

3.  Accept  "Public  Infoi'mation"  as  a 
high  priority  item  in  use  of  staff, 
as  well  as  teachers,  time. 

4.  Assist  teachers  to  plan  and  report 
programs  of  public  relations  to  the 
state  office  one  year  in  advance. 

5.  Prepare  "fill-in"  type  news  articles 
for  the  use  of  teachers. 

6.  Evaluate  the  nature  and  scope  of 
public  relations  of  botli  state 
staff  and  teachers. 


o 
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staff  Fiesponsibilitiec  aad  Procedures  Descri'be  Briefly  IJIiat  Uas  Done  and  \Jlien 

7.  Coordinate  efforts  and  plans  of 

staff  and  teachers  tlirough  a public 

relations  committee.  “ 


6,  Prepare  and  distribute  an  up-to-date 
liandbool:  on.  skills  and  procedures 
for  using  mass  media. 

9.  Prepare  and  distribute  brochures 
and  bulletins  which  tell  the  story 
of  vocational  agriculture. 

10.  Develop  an  in-service  education 

program  in  public  relations  includ- 
ing a communications  workshop. 

Additional  Notes: 
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PR0F3SSI0ITAL  IL'IPRO'Vei'.GFT 


Guidiiip;  Statement:  Teachers  of  vocational  asriculture  should  continue  to  grow 

professionally  through  participation  in  individual  and  group  progratfe  of  pro- ^ 
fessional  ihiprovement,  eicemplification  of  high  ethical  standards  and  leadersiiip 
in  professional  organisations. 


State  Goals 


Objectives: 


Sj  of  Teachers  or 
Departments 


Status  1968 


1.  Assume  appropriate  responsibilities  for 
the  improvement  of  co-workers  and  the  pro- 
fession. 


100 


2.  Develop  a personal  program  for  professional 
improvement. 


100 


3.  Participate  regularly  in  selected  non-credit 
technical  and  professional  offerings. 


100 


4.  Attain  a Ilaster's  Degree  or  its  equivalent 
with  ten  years  of  service.  ^ 


60 


5.  Enroll  in  college  credit  courses  at  least 
once  in  five  years. 


90 


6.  Recruit  an  adequate  supply  of  high  caliber 
prospective  teacliers  by  having  each  depart- 
ment enroll  an  average  of  one  student  in 
Agricultural  Education. 


100 


Staff  Responsibilities  and  Procedures  Desetibe  Briefly  lAiat  Uas  _Done  and  Uhen 


1. 


Develop  a certification  program 
requiring  additional  professional 
and  technical  college  training  beyond 
the  Bachelor's  Degree. 


2.  Offer  off-carapus  seminars  in  technical 
agriculture. 


3.  Continue  the  development  of  a com- 
prehensive non-credit  program  of  in- 
service  education. 


4.  Assist  officers  of  O.V.A.T.A*  to 
maintain  100^^  teacher  membersliip  in 
professional  organizations. 


Additional  Notes: 
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VT  001  661 

A Manuaf~of  Operation  for  Occupational 


Programs  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education. 


Tennes56e  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Nashvill6.  Div.  of  Vocational  Education 
ME  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - May66  15p. 


*0eCUPATI0NAL  HOME  ECONOMICS;  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT;  ^PROGRAM  GUIDES;  HOME  ECONOMICS  SKILLS;  HIGH  SCHOOLS; 
POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  ADULT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;  ^OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION; 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  DISADVANTAGED  GROUPS 


Information  needed  in  developing  occupational  programs  in  home  economics  is  provided.  Training  is  described 
for  occupations  in  the  areas  of  food  service,  care  and  guidance  of  children,  institutional  and  home 
management  and  clothing  service.  Many  of  the  occupations  offer  employment  at  semiskilled  ski  led,  and  more 
advanced  levels.  Major  sections  include  (1)  occupations  using  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills,  U; 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  for  employment  in  occupational  home  economics,  (3)  general 
characteristics  of  all  programs  for  gainful  employment,  (4)  specific  characteristics  of  the  programs  for 
secondary,  post -secondary , out-of -school  youth  and  adults,  and  persons  with  special  needs  including 
organization,  students  and  teacher  qualifications,  teacher  schedule,  and  teacher  salary,  (5)  general 
information  pertaining  to  facilities,  travel,  advisory  committees,  class  size,  trainee  qualifications,  work 
experiences.  Job  placement  evaluation,  and  followup,  and  (6)  guidelines  for  developing  occupational  programs 
which  list  criteria  for  determining  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a program  in  occupational  home  economics 
and  steps  for  starting  such  a program.  An  application  blank  for  establishing  the  program  is  included,  (.mb; 
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Vocational 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

STATE  OF  TFNNFSM' tv' 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDIT *Af ION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


A TENTATIVE  MANUAL  OF  OPERATION 

FOR 

VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Until  recently,  the  purpose  of  Home  Economics  Education  in  Tennessee  has 
been  stated:  "To  prepare  individuals  for  the  vocation  of  homemaking." 

Recent  developments  which  affect  home  and  family  living  call  for  broad- 
ening this  objective  as  an  increasing  number  of  women  are  assuming  two 
roles:  The  role  of  homemaking  and  family  rearing,  and  the  role  of  wage 

earner  for  at  least  part  of  the  time.  They  need  preparation  for  both  roles 
since  the  proficiency  with  which  a woman  can  carry  both  will  determine  the 
quality  of  her  home  and  family  life  and  her  effectiveness  as  a wage-earner. 
Thus,  the  p\irposes  of  Home  Economics  Education  become: 

1.  to  prepare  yodfig  people,  particularly  young  women,  for  making  a 
home — for  the  vocation  of  homemaking; 

2.  to  prepare  persons — male  and  female— for  gainful  en?)loyment  in 
occupations  which  use  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills; 

3.  to  motivate  and  recruit  college-bound  students  for  professional 
careers  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides  the  opportunity  of 
education  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  involving  knowledge  and 
skills  in  home  economics.  This  Act  provides  for  the  development  of  programs 
which  meet  the  needs  of  all  persons.  Groups  to  be  served  are: 

1.  Persons  attending  high  schools; 

2.  Persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market; 

3.  Persons  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  in  employment; 

h»  Persons  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps 
which  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational 
programs. 

These  classes  are  designed  to  give  more  extensive  preparation  for  specific 
occupations,  such  as  food  service  worker,  child  care  worker,  and  others.  It 
includes  orientation  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  desirable  personal  q\ial- 
J-ties  for  occupational  success,  extensive  training  in  occupational  functions, 
development  of  basic  skills  in  the  occupation,  and  the  essential  elements 
in  the  employment  situation. 

Occupations  which  use  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills  have  been 
identified  and  are  shown  in  Chart  I. 
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CHART  I* 


SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONS  USING  HOME  ECONOMICS 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 


School  Dropouts 
Grades  Grades  or 


Occupations 

AREA  OF  FOOD  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  & SERVICE 

Food  Service  Worker 

11  «t  12  13  & Hi 

X 

Special  Groups 

X 

Adults 

X 

Food  Service  Assistant 

X 

X 

X 

Food  Service  Supervisor 

X 

X 

School  Lunch  Manager 

X 

X 

Food  Demonstrator 

X 

Food  Service  Technician 

X 

AREA  OF  CARE  AND  GUIDANCE 
OF  CHILDREN 


Child  Care  Aide  or  Worker 

X 

X 

X 

Assistant  in  Nursery  School 
or  Day-Care  Center 

X 

X 

Child  Care  Supervisor 

X 

AREA  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 


Homemaker  Service 


(Visiting  Homemaker) ^ x 


Homemaker's  Assistant 

X X 

X 

Management  Aide  in  Low- rent 

Housing 

X 

Institutional  Housekeeper 

X 

X 

Hotel  and  Motel  Housekeeping  Aide 

X 

X 

AREA  OF  CLOTHING  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  AND  SERVICE 

Assistant  Seamstress 

X X 

X 

Seamstress 

X 

Clothing  Alterer 

X X 

X 

Dry  Cleaning  & Laundry  Aide 

X X 

X 

Home  Furnishings  andTor 
Clothing  Technician 

X 

The  above  chart  indicates  the  broad 

scope  of  occupations,  which  utilize 

home 

economics  knowledge  and  skills,  and  it  also  suggests  occupations  appropriate 
for  lipper  secondary  students,  youth  studying  at  13  and  lii  grade  levels,  and 
for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults. 

A description  of  responsibilities  usually  carried  by  employees  in  these 
occupations  and  some  possible  places  of  employment  are  included  in  Chart  II. 
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CHART  II* 

RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SOME  OCCUPATIONS  UTILIZING 

HOME  ECONOMICS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS 

OCCUPATIONS  RESPONSIBILITIES  POSSIBLE  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AREA  OF  FOOD  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  & SERVICE 


Food  Service  Worker 


Prepares  and  serves  food,  Hotels,  restaurants,  lunch- 
under  direction  of  food  rooms,  children’s  homes, 
service  supervisor.  nursing  homes,  child  day  care 

centers,  private  clubs,  cater- 
ing services,  school  cafeterias, 
hospitals,  and  individual 
family  homes. 


Food  Service 
Supervisor 


Assistant  to  Dietitian 
or  manager  of  food 
establishment . 


AREA  OF  CARE  AND 
GUIDANCE  OF  CHILDREN 


i 


Child  Care  Worker 


Child  Care 
Supervisor 


Assists  the  director 
or  mother  helping  with 
the  various  activities 
of  the  children. 


Day  care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  recreational  centers, 
children's  hospitals  or  pediatric 
wards  and  individual  family  homes. 


Assistant  Director. 
Assists  in  management 
of  center,  in  guidance 
of  children,  and  develop 
ment  of  planned  program 
for  center. 


f 
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AREA  OF  CLOTHING  MANAGEMENT 
PRODUCTION  AND  SERVICE 


Assistant  Seamstress 


Seamstress 


Home  Furnishings 
and/or 
Clothing 
Technician 


Assists  a professional 
dressmaker  in  fitting, 
altering,  styling,  and 
constructing  garments. 

Constructs,  styles,  fits, 
and  alters  clothing.' 

Makes  custom  home 
furnishings  as  draperies 
and  slip  covers. 


Speciality  stores,  cleaning 
establishments,  department 
stores,  private  business  (as 
a dressmaker)  individual 
family  homes • 


Furnishings,  decorating, 
gift  departments  or 
speciality  shops;  decorators 
studios. 
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^hart>  II,  (continued) 


OCCUPATIONS  RESPONSIBILITIES  POSSIBLE  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AREA  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
AND  HOME  MANAGEMIT 


Homemaker's  Assista’Tt 
Housekeeping  Assistant 


Homemaker  Service 
(li siting  Ho  emaker) 


Maintains  clean,  and 

. 

orderly  home  or 
institution,  working 
under  supervision  of 
homemaker  or  house- 
keeping supervisor. 

Performs  duties  of  the 
h »memaker  when  there  is 
illness  or  emergency  in 
the  family. 


Public  and  private  housing 
developments;  hotels  and 
motels;  individual  family 
homes,  family  service 
agencies. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  these  occupations  range  in  scope  from  semi-skilled  or 
or  entry-level  jobs  to  those  requiring  more  technical  competencies.  They  are 
classified  into  three  skill  level  categories  in  Chart  III, 


CHART  III^ 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SOME  OCCUPATIONS  AT 
THREE  SHLL  LEVEI^ 


SEMI-SKILLED  OR 
ENTRY  LEVEL 


Child  Care  Worker 
Food  Service  Worker 


Assistant  Seamstress 


SKILLED  LEVEL 

Child  Care  Assistant 

Food  Service  Assistant 
School  Lunch  Manager 

Seamstress 


MORE  ADVANCED  LEVEL 

Child  Care  Supervisor 

Food  Service  Supervisor 
Food  Demonstrator 


Clothing  Alterer 

Hotel  & Motel  House- 
keeping Aide 

Homemaker’s  Assistant 


Home  E\imishings  Assistant  Clothing  Technician 

Homemakers  Service  Management  Assistant  in 

multi-housing  project 

Management  Aide  in 
Low- rent  Housing 


The  organization  of  the  above  chart  implies  that  occupations  listed  at  the  semi-skilled 
or  entry-level  are  not  dead-end  jobs.  For  example,  with  successful  performance  on  the 
job  and  v/ith  additional  preparation,  a person  may  advance  from  a child  care  worker  into 
a child  care  assistant  and  then  to  a child  care  supervisor.  It  is  important  that  pros- 
pective trainees  be  helped  to  see  all  avenues  of  promotion  ind/or  advancement  as  a 
basis  for  making  occupational  choices. 


btate . Department  of  Education,  ”A  Guide  For  Developing  Occupational  Programs 
in  Home  Economics  Education",  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1966,  pp  3-^. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTExRISTlCS  OF  ALL  PROGRAMS  FOR  GAINFUL  EMPLQYM£UT 

1.  The  purpose  is  to  prepare  persons  for  gainful  employment  in  an  occupation 
which  uses  home  economics  knowledge  and  skills. 

2.  Types  of  programs  are  determined  by  available  job  opportunities,  needs,  and 
abilities  of  persons  to  be  trained. 

3.  The  program  combines  and  coordinates  instruction  with  field,  laboratory, 
and  work  experience. 

. ''I4.  Training  for  an  occupation  is  carried  to  the  point  of  developing  market- 
able skills,  abilities,  understandings,  attitudes,  and  work  habits 
sufficient  to  enable  the  tx ainet-  to  get  and  hold  a job  in  that  occupation. 

5.  Continuous . study , evaluation,  and  "ollow-up  of  trainees  are  integral  parts 
of  the  program  and  will  be  conducted  by  local  and  state  personnel. 

SECONDARY  Pi^OGRAMS 


Organization 

Programs  are  usually  offered  in  the  eleventh  and/or  twelfth  grade.  At  least 
one  year  of  instruction  in  homemaking  is  recommended  to  precede  entry  into  an 
occupational  program.  Upon  completion  of  a training  program,  the  enrollee  should 
have  attained  the  age  to  enter  the  occupation  for  which  instruction  was  provided. 

The  training  prograia  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  program,  thus, 
allowing  students  enrolled  to  complete  requirements  for  graduation. 

Two  types  of  programs  may  be  offered. 

(a)  Preparatory  Programs 

When  offered,  a specialized  class  shall  be  scheduled  for  at 
least  one  school  period  for  one  school  year  or  a minimum  of  2^0 
minutes  per  week  for  36  weeks,  for  which  one  unit  of  credit  may 
be  earned  for  graduation.  If  two  consecutive  periods,  or  a minimum 
of  500  minutes  per  week  for  36  weeks,  can  be  scheduled,  two  units  of 
credit  may  be  earned. 

(b)  Cooperative  Programs 

A two-year  cooperative  program  may  be  offered.  The  first  year 
of  this  program,  involves  a minimum  of  one  school  period  daily,  or 
- 2^0  minutes  per  week  for  36  weeks,  and  carries  one  unit  of  credit, 

is  preparatory  in  nature;  the  second  year  requires  one  hour  daily 
of  instruction,  or  2^0  minutes  per  week  for  36  weeks;  and,  in 
addition,  requires  a minimum  average  of  1^  hours  of  supervised  work 
experience  for  30  weeks.  At  least  one-half  of  the  work  experience 
must  be  during  the  regularly  scheduled  school  day  and  during  added 
time  when  the  qualified  coordinating  teacher  is  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  supervision. 
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A monetary  wage  shall  be  paid  each  student -learner  in  the 
cooperative  program.  Ehiployment  must  meet  standards  established 
by  child  labor  laws • 

Any  variation  from  the  organizational  pattern  described  above 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Occupational  Home  Economics 
Education  prior  to  beginning  the  class. 

Student  (Salifications 

For  each  student  enrolled  there  must  be,  as  a matter  of  record,  an  occupational 
objective  for  which  the  course  is  designed.  This  objective  may  either  be  a 
recognized  occupation  or  a cluster  of  closely  related  occupations  in  an 

occupational  field. 

Each  student  must  meet  employment  age  requirements  established  by  federal, 
state,  ^d  local  laws  for  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  training. 

Students  shall  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  interest,  aptitudes,  personal 
traits,  and  other  evidences  of  their  potential  in  relation  to  the  occupational 

objective. 

At  least  piie„  year  of.  previous  training  in  home  economics  is  recommended 
at  either  Junior  high  or  senior  high  school  level. 


Teacher  Qualifications 

The  teacher  shall  hold  a valid  Tennessee  Teacher's  Certificate  which 
carries  endorsement  in  Vocational  Home  Economics.  The  teacher  must  have 
demonstrated  evidence  of  competencies  and  experiences  necessary  to  't-eacn, 
supervise,  evaluate,  make  surveys,  and  coordinate  work  experiences.  She 
shall  demonstrate  knowledge  of  employer-en^)loyee  relationships,  legal  aspects 
of  the  world  of  work,  and  skill  in  personal  relationships.  Work  experience 
related  to  the  occupation  or  occupations  for  irtiich  training  is  provided  is 
regarded  as  contributing  to  the  competencies  of  the  teacher.  In  order  w 
achieve  certain  competencies,  the  teacher  may  be  required  -to  acquire  additional 
training  and/or  work  experiences.  Instruction  in  cooperative  supervision 
shall  be  required  for  all  cooperative  teachers. 

Teacher  Schedule 

In  addition  to  time  for  class  instruction,  a minimum  of  one  hour  daily  in 
the  teacher's  schedule  must  be  provided  for  working  with\adv_isqiy 
school  administrators,  and  local  employment  personnel;  developing  curriculum, 
teaching  procedures  and  materials;  selecting  and  supervis^g  wrk  experiences; 
determining  qualifications  needed  by  trainees;  and  assisting  in  job  place- 
ment, evaluation,  and  follow-up  of  trainees. 


A full-time  teacher  for  occupational  programs  in  a secondary  program 
devotes  at  least  four  class  periods  daily  to  classroom  or  laboratory  instruction 
in  occupational  home  economics  and  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  to  coordinat- 
ing and  supervising  work  experience. 


mmm 
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A teacher  may  qualify  as  a full-time  vocational  home  economics  teacher 
by  devoting  the  full  day  to  a combination  of  homemaking  and  occupational  j 

classes.  Any  combination  of  these  classes  must  include  scheduled  time  for  | 

coordination  and  supervision  of  both  aspects  of  the  program  and  must  have  ! 

prior  approval  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education.  j 

! 

I 

Teacher  Salary  | 

Salaries  for  full-time  vocational  home  economics  teachers  in  occupational  ! 

programs  in  secondary  schools  or  for  other  groups  of  persons  will  be  based  on  | 

the  State  Salary  Schedule  for  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teachers  as  published  | 

in  the  current  RULES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  MINIMUM  STANDARDS,  TENNESSEE  STATE  | 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  For  a teacher  in  a new  position  or  program  idio  is  not  in  f 

the  state  minimum  program  the  first  year  of  such  a program,  state  and  federal  \ 

funds  may  be  used  for  90^  of  the  teacher’s  salary,  with  the  local  board  of  i 

education  paying  10^.  The  rate  of  state  and  federal  support  will  decrease  j 

10^  annually  and  the  rate  of  local  support  will  increase  10^  annually  until 

a ratio  of  is  reached,  at  which  level  the  50^-50^  ratio  will  continue.  ! 

1 

|C 

If  an  existing  program  in  homemaking  in  a secondary  school  should  change  j 

partially  or  wholly  to  an  occupational  program  to  the  extent  that  it  should 
become  outside  the  state  minimum  program,  state  and  federal  vocational  educational  ; 

funds  may  pay  50^  of  the  teacher's  salary  with- the  local  board  of  education  | 

providing  of  the  total  salary  based  on  the  State  Schedule  for  Vocational 
Home  Economics  Teachers.  This  will  be  possible  only  if  the  teacher  is  full-  \ 

time  in  vocational  home  economics.  At  least  one-half  of  the  day  must  be  j 

devoted  to  occupational  programs.  j 

i 

If  a teacher  is  within  the  State  Minimum  Program,  teaching  occupational  i 

programs  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rate  of  state  and  federal  vocational  supple-  \ 

ment  will  be  the  same  as  that  used  for  homemaking  teachers.  | 

• J 

i 

A teacher  employed  by  a local  board  of  education  for  occupational  programs  I 

shall  receive  general  local  salary  supplements  on  the  same  basis  as  other  \ 

teachers  in  the  school  system.  | 

I 

Programs  for  Persons  Who  Have  Completed  or  Left  High  School 

and  Who  Are  Available  for  Full-Time  Study  in  i 

Preparation  For  Entering  The  Labor  Market. 

— j 

Organization  j 

These  classes  are  generally  classified_as  post  high  school  classes,  or 
classes  of  13th  and  lUth  grade  levels.  They  may  be  offered  in  area  vocational-  j 

technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  community  colleges,  or  under  carefully  j 

. selected  conditions,  they  may  be  taught  in  the  facilities  used  by  secondary  I 

teachers,  such  as  high  school  home  economics  department  and  the  school  lunch  | 

room  facilities.  j 

These  classes  will  require  one  or  two  years  in  order  to  achieve  sub-  1 

professional  or  technical  levels  of  skills  and  knowledge.  j 


o 
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Teacher  Qualifications 

A teacher  for  a prograin  at  this  ievei  must  be  an  approved  vocationai 
instructor.  She  shall  have  had  sufficient  occupational  experience  as  an 
employed  or  volunteer  worker  or  in  a supervised  work  program  to  have  demon- 
strated occupational  competence,  knowledge,  and  skill  in  the  subject  to  be 
taught.  In  addition  to  meeting  the  above  requirements  teachers  in  community 
colleges  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  college  for  certification. 


Programs  for  Persons  Who  Need  Training  or  Retraining 
to  Achieve  Stability  or  Advancement  in  Employment 

These  are  commonly  referred  to  as  programs  for  adults  and  out-of-school 
youth. 

Organization 

These  programs  may  be  offered  as  extension  classes  in  high  schools,  in 
area  vocational -technical  schools,  and  in  other  appropriate  places.  They 
may  be  preparatory  or  supplementary  in  nat'-ire. 

Instruction  may  be  of  any  duration  needed  to  achieve  specific  goals. 
Teacher  Qualifications 

An  instructor  for  a training  program  for  these  persons  must  be  a high 
school  graduate  and  have  occupational  competence  as  demonstrated  through 
experience  and  training,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  area  to  be 
taught.  The  teacher  must  be  capable  of  adapting  occupational  materisils  to 
the  needs  of  trainees  and  employers. 

Teacher *s  Salary 

A teacher  for  adults,  and  out-of -school  youth  shall  be  considered 
a full-time  teacher  and  eligible  for  pay  on  a monthly  basis  if  she  devotes 
a minimum  of  30  hours  per  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  to  occupational 
home  economics  programs. 

Teachers  fo''  occupational  programs  in  home  economics  for  adults  and 
out-of-school  youth  who  are  en5)loyed  on  an  hourly  basis  will  be  paid  on 
an  hourly  rate  as  established  by  the  local  board  of  education.  In  locations 
where  pemanent  adult  preparatory  and  supplementary  classes  are  conducted, 
reimbursement  may  be  made  at  of  the  cost  of  the  instructor  with  2^%  being 
furnished  by  the  local  school  system.  Student  fees  to  pay  for  the  local 
system's  share  of  instruction  is  not  permitted.  The  local  system  is  to 
furnish  instructional  supplies. 

In  locations  where  there  is  little  demand  for  such  programs  and  where 
one  or  two  classes  will  supply  the  need,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
instruction,  reimbursement  may  be  100^  of  the  cost  of  the  instructor  with 
the  local  system  providing  instructional  supplies.  In  the  event  the  program 
becomes  permanent,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  reduce  reimbursement  at  a 
rate  of  annually  until  ratio  is  reached. 
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A teacher  who  is  employed  on  an  hourly  basis  may  be  paid  for  time  for 
preparation,  coordinating,  and  supervising  work  experience,  and  contacting 
employers  and  potential  employers  at  the  same  rate  as  for  actual  instruction. 
The  amount  of  time  to  be.  reimbursed  for  these  purposes  shall  be  not  more  than 
one  hour  for  every  four  hours  of  actual  teaching  time. 

The  salary  for  a teacher  employed  full-time  in  an  area  vocational  school 
will  be  based  on  the  salary  schedule  of  the  area  vocational  school.  The 
salary  for  a teacher  employed  to  teach  in  a community  college  will  be 
determined  by  the  institution. 


Organizca-tion 


Persons  with  Special  Needs 


Classes  may  be  organized  for  individuals  with  academic,  socio-economic, 
or  other  handicaps  to  prepare  them  for  entrance  into  occupations  in  keeping 
with  their  interests  and  abilities.  Programs  v;ill  vary  in  duration  and 
intensity  according  to  the  ne^s  of  the  group  to  be  served  and  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  / 

Teacher  Qualifications 

A teacher  for  persons  with  special  needs  enrolled  in  high  school; 

(a)  must  hold  a valid  Tennessee  Teacher’s  Certificate  which 
carries  endorsement  in  vocational  home  economics; 

(b)  should  be  a successful  career  teacher;  or  if  a beginning 
teacher,  have  special  training  in  order  to  establish  ability 
to  work  with  these  persons; 

(c)  must  have  demonstrated  an  understanding  of  the  cultural 
background  of  disadvantaged  youth  and  ability  to  respect 
and  accept  such  handicaps; 

(d)  have  a genuine  commitment  to  teaching,  believing  that 
disadvantaged  youth  are  educable; 

(e)  work  experience  outside  of  teaching  is  desirable. 

Teacher  Salary 

Salary  for  a teacher  of  persons  with  special  needs  will  be  based  on 
the  salary  schedule  applicable  to  the  type  of  school  in  which  the  course 
is  taught. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Facilities 

Space,  supplies,  and  equipment  shall  be  provided  by  the  local  agency 
conducting  the  training.  Specialized  equipment  shall  be  provided  to  implement 
any  proposed  training  program. 


\ 
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Travel 

' ''‘■ 

Travel  funds  are  allowed  on  Ihe  ssine  basis  as  for  boineinalcing  teachers# 
Advisory  Councils 

An  advisory  council  for  occupational  programs  requiring  home  economics 
knowledge  and  skills  is  needed  as  the  success  of  a. program  de^ lends  upon  a 
close  working  relationjhip  between  the  school  and  the  community.  The 
personnel  of  the  council  may  include  school  administrators j home  economics 
teachers,  guidance  director,  prospective  employers  from  business,  health 
and  welfare  agencies,  a representative  from  Employment  Security,  and  pro- 
fessional women,  including  a home  economist.  Such  a council  is  invited  by 
the  school  superintendent  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  This  council 
has  no  administrative  function. 

An  advisory  council  may  be  asked  to  help  a teacher  plan  a specific 
course.  Members  will  be  asked  to  serve  on  this  council  because  of  the 
unique  contribution  they  can  make  to  the  program  as  a result  of  their  special 
ized  training  and/or  work  experience. 

Size  of  Classes 

Classes  for  secondary  school  youth  and  for  persons  with  special  needs 
should  not  exceed  twenty  enrollees.  Sizes  of  classes  for  adults  shall  be 
determined  by  the  occupation  for  which  the  class  is  planned  and  by  the 
facilities  which  are  available.  A desirable  minimum  for  most  classes  is 
ten  enrollees . 

Trainee  Qnalifications 

A person  who  enrolls  in  a training  program  must; 

. have  an  occupational  objective  in  the  occupation  for  which  the 
course  is  designed.  This  objective  may  either  be  a recognized 
occupation  or  a cluster  of  closely  related  occupations  in  an 
occupational  field; 

• have  ability  for  and  interest  in  the  job  for  which  the  training 
is  offered; 

. have  physical  and  mental  health  adequate  to  succeed  in  the 
occupation  being  trained  for; 

. be  able  to  work  under  supervision  and  to  follow  directions, 
both  oral  and  written. 

Observation  and  Work  Experiences 

To  supplement  experiences  provided  students  in  the  classroom,  arr^ge- 
ments  for  supervised  observation,  participation,  and  work  experiences  in 
institutions,  businesses,  or  establishments  similar  to  those  in  which  they 
may  be  employed  must  be  included  in  program  planning. 

(a)  Observation  and  participation — Some  supervised  observation  and 
participation  in  actual  work  situations  early  in  the  training  program  will 


help  trainees  become  familiar  with  the  job,  facilities,  equipment,  and  work 
conditions.  Trainees  receive  no  pay  during  the  observatioh  and  participation 
period. 

(b)  Cooperative  work  experience- -Cooperative  work  experience  means  a 
paid  job  outside  the  school,  specifically  related  to  the  occupation  being 
studied  in  the  school.  This  is  work  experience  under  the  supervision  of 
both  the  employer  and  the  teacher  of  the  course.  There  must  be  a signed 
agreement  between  the  employer,  student,  and  supervising  teacher. 

Job  Placement,  Evaluation,  and  Follow-up 

It  is  important  that  a student  be  placed  in  a job  situation  where  he 
can  best  use  his  abilities  and  his  training,  as  well  as  progress  in  the  job. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Occupational  Program.  Some 
means  of  evaluating  which  might  be  effective  are  teacher  opinion,  student 
appraisal,  written  evaluation  instruments,  pretests  and  retests,  daily 
progress  charts,  and  employer  ratings. 

Follow-up 

If  evaluation  is  to  be  meaningful  toward  the  improvement  of  the  program, 
a follow-up  study  is  essential.  Records  must  be  maintained  which  will  reflect 
whether  students  trained  enter  and  follow  the  occupation  for  which  they  have 
been  trained. 
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GUIDELINES  POH  DEVELOPING  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Some  Criteria  for  Determining  the  Feasibility  Establishing  Programs  for 
Occupations  Which  Use  Home  Economics  Knowledge  and  Skills 

1,  Availability  of  a sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  specific  occupations. 

‘ 2.  Established  evidence  of  opportunities  for  employment  in  occupations 

for  which  training  programs  are  proposed. 

3.  Teachers  who  are  qualified  or  who  can  become  qualified,  are  avail- 
able. 

U.  Work  experience  situations  can  be  provided. 

A plan  is  provided  for  placement  and  follow-up  of  trainees. 

6.  Needed  facilities  for  training  programs  can  be  provided. 

7.  School  and  community  are  able,  interested,  and  also  willing,  to 
help  support  the  program. 

Steps  in  Starting  a Home  Economics  Occupational  Program 

1.  Become  informed  about  the  occupational  program  and  consider  the 
feasibility  of  starting  such  a program  locally. 

2.  Plan  steps  in  initiating  a program. 

a.  Appoint  and  work  with  an  advisory  council 

(1)  to  inform  them  of  the  program  and  their  role  as  an 

advisory  group,  and  ^ 

(2)  to  get  their  ideas  on  making  plans  for  and  interpreting 
the  program  to  others. 

b.  Secure  and  anal3rze  information  concerning  opportunities  for 
employment  in  home-economics -related  occupations. 

c.  Survey  potential,  trainees  to  determine  interest  in  and 
possibility  of  taking  the  training  course. 

3.  Select  specific  courses  to  be  offered. 

Submit  application  for  approval  of  the  class. 

The  local  schpol  administrator  will  contact  the  Regional 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  requesting  help  in  planning  and 
organizing  an  occupational  class.  Three  copies  of  the  form 
"Application  for  Establishing  Occupational  Programs"  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Regional  Office  of  Vocational  Education. 

(Copy  found  in  the  back.) 

Submit  to  the  Supervisor  of  Occupational  Programs,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  class,  written  plans  for  the  program. 

a.  Identify  the  job  by  title 

b.  Prepare  a job  analysis 


c.  Develop  curriculum 

— give  a statement  of  the  purpose,  need  for  training,  the 
sp>ecific  objectives  of  the  program  based  on  the  performance 
requirements  of  the  job  as  defined  in  job  analysis. 

^ — plan  course  content,  teaching  procedures,  teaching  materials 
references,  field  trips,  and  work  experiences. 

V 

d.  Determine  qualifications  needed  for  the  Drainees 

e.  Determine  qualifications  needed  by  the  teacher 

f.  Determine  needed  facilities  and  equipment 

g.  Organize  plan  for  supervision,  job  placement,  evaluation, 

j and  follow-up  % 

6.  Determine  local  policies  for  administering  the  program. 

7.  When  plans  are  approved,  proceed  with  implementing  the  program. 


Vocational  programs  must  expand  and  change  if  all  our  citizens  are  to 
have  access  to  education  and  training  that  is  of  high  quality  and  realistic 
in  terms  of  opportunities  for  gainful  employment.  The  effectiveness  of  a 
program  training  for  gainful  employment  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  graduates  employed  and  whether  they  stay  employed. 

Quality  programs  sell  themselves  and  promote  requests  for  new  oneSr-  - 
When  trained  workers  perform  on  the  job  to  the  satisfaction  of  employers, 
a program  is  on  its  way  to  success. 


Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Alabama,  California,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for  permission 
to  adapt  and  use  some  of  their  materials. 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
205  CORDELL  HULL  BUILDING 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE  37219 


APPLICATION 

FOR  ESTABLISHING  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  TENNESSEE 


School 


County- 


Date 


1.  Check  the  employment  field(s)  where  there  is  justification  for  training 
programs. 

( ) Food  Service  ( ) Clothing  and  Textiles 

( ) Child  Care  ( ) Home  Management 

2.  Justification  for  the  class  or  classes  based  on  information  secured  by 
surveys . 


3.  Basis  for  selecting  students. 


h.  Number  of  students  enrolled — probable  enrollment_ 

5,  Grade  placement  of  probable  enrollees 

a.  High  School  Students  Grade  11_ Grade  12_ 


b.  Post-high  school  youth  and  adults_ 


c .  Special  needs^ 


6.  Time  class  will  meet 


daily 


weekly 


length  of  class_ 
length  of  class_ 


If/ork  experience  (time  and  place). 
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8,  Facilities  and  equipment  - plan  for  providing  necessary  facilities  and 
equipment , 


9.  Teacher:  Name 

Certificate 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience 

Types  of  work  experience  or  special  training  in  the 
occupation  to  be  taught: 


10,  Schedule  of  Teacher 

a.  High  School  Classes  - Civc  the  daily  schedule  of  the  teacher  including 
teaching  and  conference  periods. 


b,  Out-of -school  youth  and  adult  classes 

Number  of  classes  to  be  taught 

Period  of  employment 

c.  Special  needs 

Daily  schedule  of  the  teacher. 


Signed: 


(School  Superintendent) 


(Principal) 


h Copies 
File  1 Copy 

Send  3 Copies  to  the  Regional  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education 
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Policy  and  Procedure  for  Technical  Education  Under  the  State  Plan  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

Colorado  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Denver 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 13p. 


*PR0GRAM  GUIDES;  TRADE  AND ' INDUSTR lAL  EDUCATION;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICY;  STATE 
STANDARDS;  *STATE  PROGRAMS 

The  oblective  of  vocational -technical  instruction  under  the  Colorado  State  Plan  is  to  fit  individuals  for 
employTOnt  in  a recognized  occupation  necessary  to  national  defense.  This  instruction  ^ 

retraining  for  persons  preparing  to  enter  a recognized  occupation  upon  the  completion  of  ^"=t ruction  and  for 
persons  who  have  already  entered  an  occupation  who  desire  to  upgrade  or  update  thei r occupat lona 1 ski  1 1 s and 
knowledge  to  achieve  stability  and  advancement  in  employment,.  The  P°' under 
the  headings:  (1)  Objective  of  Instruction,  (2)  Occupations  to  be  Served,  (3)  Vocational  Guidance 
Counseling^  (4)  Specific  Standards  and  Requirements  which  includes  secondary_ school  programs  out -of -school 
vouth  adultr  and  special  classes,  (5)  Procedure  for  Program  Approval,  (6)  Duties  and^ual if ications  ot 
Local ’Supervisory  Personnel,  (7)  Vocational  Teacher  Training,  (8)  Research,  Demonstration,  and  Experimental 
Programs,  (9)  Reimbursement,  and  (10)  Evaluation.  (HC) 
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I • Ob.iective  of  instruction 


Vocational-technical  instruction  will  be  designed  to  fit  individuals 
for  employment  in  a recognized  occupation  necessary  to  the  national 
defense.  Such  instruction  will  include  vocational -technical  train- 
ing or  retraining  for; 

1,  Those  preparing  to  enter  a recognized  occupation  upon  the 


2.  Those  who  have  already  entered  an  occupation,  or  desire  to 


■Qpgrg^de  or  update  their  occupational  skills  and  knowledge 
in  order  to  achieve  stability  and  advancement  in  employment. 
II.  Occupation  to  be  served 

The  following  criteria  shall  be  used  to  determine  occupations  that 
are  considered  necessary  to  the  national  defense; 


A.  The  occupation  will  have  a significant  number  employed  or 
an  overall  shortage  exists  or  is  developing; 

1.  In  the  design,  development,  testing,  manufacture, 

processing,  construction,  installation,  operation, 
maintenance,  repair  or  servicing  of  plant  facili- 
ties, equipment  or  products  (or  parts  or  acces- 
sories thereof)  which  are  of  importance  for  military 
or  other  defense  activity. 

2.  In  providing  technical  services. 

B.  The  industry  or  activity  in  which  the  occupation  occurs 
is  necessary  to  the  defense  program,  such  as; 

1.  The  military. 

2.  Suppliers  of  products  or  services  to  the  military. 

3.  Suppliers  of  products  or  services  directly  con- 
nected with  defense. 


completion  of  instruction. 


4.  Scientific  research. 


III,  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling 

The  local  educational  institution  shall  provide  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel  and  service  adequate  to: 

A.  Provide  individual  students  with  information  necessary  for 
realistic  vocational  planning; 

B.  Assist  students  in  carrying  out  their  vocational  plans;* 

C,  Aid  students  in  vocational  placement; 

D,  Conduct  follow-up  procedures  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  vocational  instruction  and  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs. 

The  State  board  staff  will  provide  or  cause  to  be  provided  pre- 
service and  in-service  training  programs  for  local  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling  personnel.  The  State  staff  will  also  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  periodic  evaluations  of  local  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  improving  their  effectiveness. 

IV • Specific  standards  and  requirements  for : 

A.  Secondary  school  programs 
1,  Advisory  committees  ■ 

All  programs  of  instruction  shall  be  developed  and 
operated  in  consultation  with  a representative  ad- 
visory committee. 


*A11  students  receiving  vocational  instruction  in  preparatory  classes 
under  the  State  plan  will  have  an  occupational  objective  which  is  a 
matter  of  record.  This  objective  may  either  be  a specific  recognized 
occupation  or  a cluster  of  closely  related  occupations  in  an  occupa- 
tional field. 
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2.  Curriculum  vdll  be: 

a.  Designed  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment 
vdLth  the  instruction  related  to  the  occupation  for 
which  the  student  is  being  trained. 

b.  Organized  on  a systematic  class  basis  and  when 
applicable  shall  include  classroom,  field,  shop, 
laboratory  or  work  experience. 

c.  For  occupations  not  generally  considered  to  be 
professional  or  requiring  a baccalaureate  degree. 

d.  A program  of  instruction  whereby  consideration  has 
been  given  to  need  and  opportunity  in  the  employ- 
ment market. 

e.  Supplementary  (extension)  curriculum  shall  be  de- 
signed specifically  for  those  fields  identified  by 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  short  and 
intensive  in  nature,  consisting  of  classroom,  field, 
shop  or  laboratory  experience  for  students  who  are 
full  time  wage  earners  in  a technical  occupation 
needing  to  upgrade  their  skills  to  remain  employed 
or  for  unemployed  persons  needing  to  upgrade  out- 
dated skills  to  become  employable. 

f . Preparatory  (pre -employment)  curriculum  shall  be  de- 
signed specifically  for  those  fields  identified  as 
technical  by  the  State  board  and  may  consist  of  class- 
room, field,  shop,  laboratory  or  work  experience  for 

4. 

in-school  youth  and  adults  and  out -of -school  youth 
and  adults  available  for  full  time  study,  who,  upon 
completion  of  training  may  enter  the  job  labor  market 
with  job  entry  level  skills. 
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B.  Out-of -school  youth  (same  as  "a"  above) 

C.  Adults  (same  as  "a”  above) 

D.  Special  classes  (same  as  "a”  above) 

3.  Facilities 

Classroom,  libraries,  shop,  laboratories  and  other 
facilities  (including  instructional  equipment,  supplies, 
teaching  aids  and  other  materials)  will  be  adequate  in 
supply  and  quality  to  enable  those  who  are  to  be  trained 
to  meet  the  occupational  objective  for  which  the  educa- 
tion is  intended.  Since  there  is  such  a wide  variety  of 
technical  occupations  for  which  training  may  be  given, 
the  facility  and  instructional  material  requirements  of 
each  program  will  be  judged  on  individual  merit  prior 
to  approval  for  reimbursement. 

4.  Time  requirements 

All  courses  of  instruction  will  be  designed  to  meet  the 
occupational  objective  of  the  student  within  the  frame- 
work of  ’’not  considered  professional  and  of  less  than 
baccalaureate  degree . " 

At  least  60%  of  the  time  involved  in  preparing  a student 
to  meet  an  occupational  objective  will  be  directly 
associated  with  the  occupational  field. 

5.  Student  qualifications 

Students  enrolling  in  a technical  preparatory  program  of 
instruction  shall  have  completed  junior  high  school,  or 
regardless  of  their  school  credits,  are  at  least  16 
years  of  age. 
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Appropriate  testing,  guidance  and  counseling  shall  be 
utilized  by  institutions  conducting  technical  prepara- 
tory programs  to  determine  student  selection  for  entry 
into  a technical  education  program  in  order  to  establish 
that  the  student  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  profit  by 
the  instruction  offered. 

During  the  conduct  of  a technical  education  program, 
an  institution  shall  provide  guidance  and  counseling 
services  to  the  students  enrolled.  Cumulative  informa- 
tion gathered  on  individual  students  shall  incTtude  a 
statement  of  occupational  objective  for  each  and  shall 
become  a part  of.  the  student  record, 

6,  Qualifications  of  teachers  and  conditions  of  employment 
Preparatory  and/or  supplementary  instructors 
a.  Field,  shop  or  laboratory  instructors 

(1)  Experience 

Shall  have  a minimum  of  three  years*  experience 
in  the  technical  occupation  for  which  the  train- 
ing is  being  offered,  or  three  years*  experience 
in  a combination  of  occupations  directly  related 
to  the  technical  occupation  for  which  training 
is  being  offered,  or  one  year  experience  in  the 
occupation  and  organized  schooling  requisite 
for  the  occupation  as  determined  by  the  State 
board, 

(2)  Education 

Shall  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a high  school 
education, 
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' Shall,  after  three  years  of  teaching,  have  ac- 
quired fifteen  quarter  hours  of  cqllege  credit  in 
vocational  education  subject  matter  as  prescribed 
by  the  State  bdard. 

b.  Related  instructors 

(1)  Experience 

Shall  meet  the  qualifications  for  field,  shop  and 
laboratory  teachers  or  shall  have  a minimum  of 
fifteen  quarter  hours  of  recognized  college 
credit  in  each  related  subject  he  is  to  teach, 

(2)  Education''' 

Shall,  after  three  years  of  teaching,  have  ac- 
quired a minimum  of  nine  quarter  hours  of  college 
^ credit  in  vocational  education  subject  matter  as 

prescribed  by  the  State  board. 

c.  Special  instructors 

(1)  Experience 

Shall  have  had  recent  experience  in  the  assigned 
area  or  field  of  work  of  sufficient  quality  and 
duration  to  assure  the  successful  performance  of 
duties  as  determined  by  the  State  board. 

(2)  Education 

Shall  have  a background  of  education  adequate  to 
enable  the  person  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  training  program  as  determined  by  the  State 
board. 

7 . Travel 

Travel  of  local  personnel  shall  be  reimbursed  when  prior 
approval  has  been  granted  by  the  executive  director. 
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8.  Reports 

The  approval  of  funds  for  reimbursement  vdll  be  based 

upon  submission  of  the  following  reports: 

a.  Project  approval  or  annual  renewal 

b.  Formal  contract 

c.  Follow-up  of  student  placement 

d.  Financial  and  statistical  report 

e.  Satisfactory  audit 
V.  Procedure  for  program  approval 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken  in  securing  approval  of  programs 
for  reimbursement: 

A.  Following  determination  by  local  school  authorities  that  a 
given  program  is  desireable,  a project  proposal  (Form  VE- 
100,  101  and  101  Supplement)  will  be  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  These  forms  must  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  start  of  classes.  One  proposal  shall 
be  submitted  for  each  project.  (See  Form  VE-100  for  a 
definition  of  a project.)  Expenditures  made  prior  to 
written  State  board  approval  will  not  be  reimbursed.  Al- 
though the  same  form  will  be  used  to  submit  all  project 
proposals,  it  should  be  noted  when  completing  the  form 
that  all  items  need  not  be  completed  for  adult  classes 

for  employed  workers. 

B.  Projects  will  be  approved  for  a fiscal  year  (July  1 to 
June  30)  or  for  the  length  of  the  project  whichever  is  the 
shorter  period  of  time. 

C.  Projects  which  continue  beyond  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  renewed  by  submitting  a project  renewal  form  (VE-102) 
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VI. 


indicating  only  those  conditions  which  will  be  changed  from 
those  set  forth  in  the  original  proposal. 

D.  All  vocational  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  upon 
whose  salary  reimbursement  is  requested  must  hold  a valid 
vocational  credential.  The  following  steps  should  be  taken 
in  securing  vocational  credentials: 

1.  The  local  school  administrator  will  submit  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  two  copies  of 
the  form,  "Application  for  Vocational  Credential" 

along  with  1 copy  of  Form  A~2.  (See  Appendix  

for  samples  of  these  two  forms.) 

2.  The  first  credential  will  be  issued  for  one  year  or 
fractional  part  of  a year.  The  year  shall  be  from 
July  1 to  June  30. 

3.  All  other  credentials  are  to  be  issued  for  a period 
of  three  years,  or  for  two  years  and  a fractional 
part  of  a year,  depending  on  the  date  of  issuance. 

4.  Credentials  are  to  be  issued  to  individuals  for  a 
particular  school  district  and  not  for  general  use 
either  within  the  State  or  outside  Colorado.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  credentials  to  be 
issued  only  on  the  request  of  a local  school  ad- 
ministrator and  on  the  recommendation  of  a State 
supervisor. 

Duties  and  qualifications  of  local  supervisory  personnel 
A.  Local  director 
1.  Duties 

To  have  charge  under  the  local  school  administrator  of 
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all  reimbursable  phases  of  vocational  education  organized 
in  the  local  district,  including  the  promotion,  coordina- 
tion and  supervision  of  all  vocational  education  programs. 

2.  Qualifications 

Experience  - teaching  and  occupational 

A minimum  of  three  years  of  full  time  successful  experience 

4 

as  a teacher  of  an  approved  class  or  classes  in  one  or 
more  of  the  recognized  vocational  fields,  and  a minimum 
of  three  years  of  successful  experience  as  a wage  earner 
in  one  or  more  of  the  vocational  fields  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  the  State  plan. 

3.  Education 

A minimum  of  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  one  of  the 
vocational  fields  meeting  the  standards  of  the  State 
plan  from  an  approved  teacher  education  institution. 

B.  Local  supervisor 

1.  Duties 

Shall  be  responsible  to  the  local  school  administration 
for  the  promotion,  supervision,  development  and  improve- 
ment  of  the  vocational  service  or  phase  of  vocational 
education  to  which  assigned. 

2.  Qualifications 
Experience 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  vo- 
cational field  in  which  he  is  to  serve  as  a supervisor. 

3.  Education 

Shall  meet  the  minimum  qualifications  of  a vocationally 
credent ialed  teacher  of  his  or  her  particular  vocational 
field. 
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C.  Department  heads  and  coordinators 

1.  Duties 

Teachers  and  coordinators  of  vocational  programs  shall 
be  responsible  for  planning  and  conducting  classes  in 
vocational  subjects  and  coordinating  the  instruction 
vd-th  field,  shop,  laboratory,  or  cooperative  work  ex- 
perience of  the  students. 

2.  Qualification  and  education 

See  section  on  qualifications  of  preparatory/ supplemen- 
tary instructors. 


VII . Vocational  teacher  training 

Vocational  education  under  the  State  plan  vdll  include  the  teacher 
training  program(s)  (both  pre -employment  and  in-service)  which  are 
adequate  to  provide  for  a sufficient  supply  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  other  vocational  education  personnel  in  the  State.  The  State 
board  shall  be  responsible  for  all  such  programs  in  the  State. 

Teacher  training  programs  shall  be  maintained  for  all  occupations 
and  occupational  fields  recognized  in  the  State  plan. 

Teacher  training  programs  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  train- 
ing at  both  the  pre-service  and  in-service  levels  for  the  following 
positions  in  vocational  education:  teachers,  coordinators,  super- 

visors, directors,  administrators  and  counselors. 

Teacher  training  programs  shall  be  designed  to  prepare  teachers  and 
other  personnel  to  work  with  students  of  all  age  groups  at  the  pre- 
employment and  in-service  levels. 

Teacher  training  shall  be  provided  which  trains  teachers  and  other 
vocational  personnel  for  employment  in  public  high  schools,  techni- 
cal and  vocational  schools,  junior  colleges  and  four-year  colleges. 
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VIII . Research » demonstration  and  experimental  programs 

Research,  demonstration  and  experimental  programs  will  be  conducted 
as  needed  for  such  purpose  as  trying  out  new  curriculum  design,  ed- 
ucational techniques,  instructional  materials,  organization  methods 
and  other  innovations  which  give  promise  of  producing  findings  use- 
ful in  the  further  development  and  strengthening  of  technical  educa- 
tion programs.  To  be  reimbursable,  such  programs  must  receive 
written  prior  approval  of  the  State  board  before  being  implemented. 

IX,  Reimbursement 

A,  Salaries  — not  to  exceed  ^0% 

B,  Travel  — reimbursable  when  approved  by  executive  director 

C,  Equipment — not  to  exceed  ^0% 

D,  Audit 


— see  instructions  — appendix 


X . Evaluation 


The  State  supervisory  staff  of  technical  education  shall  be  responsible 
for  reviewing  local  programs  to  determine  that  they  meet  the  regula- 
tions and  standards  of  the  State  plan  and  through  written  reports  from 
school  districts  and  periodic  visits  shall  verify  that  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  carrying  out  their  responsibilities. 
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FOREWORD 

This  is  the  third  revision  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Manual, 
first  orepared  in  19^1.  Please  destroy  the  Manual  you  now  have  as 
this  is  a complete  revision.  This  issue  includes  the  changes  authorized 
by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  These  changes  pertain  large];y 
to  programs  in  Horticulture,  Agricultural  Businesses  and  Services, 
Agricultural  Equipment,  and  programs  for  Disadvantaged  Youth. 

The  Manual  has  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  Teacher  Training 
and  Supervisory  Staffs.  The  staff  has  endeavored  to  keep  the  Manual 
as  brief  as  possible  and  yet  include  the  information  vrhich  will  be  of 
most  help  to  administrators  and  teachers  in  conducting  the  program. 

Copies  have  been  sent  to  City  and  Exempted  Village  Superintendents 
and  Principals,  and  to  County  Superintendents  and  Local  Executive  Heads, 
as  well  as  all  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers.  If  additional  copies 
are  needed  for  gudiance  personnel  and  others,  please  request  them  from 
the  State  Office. 

Please  file  this  Manual  for  reference.  Your  suggestions  and 
criticisms  will  be  noted  for  future  revisions. 
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Respectfully  submitted, 

(ji^OAUlM  ^ tijiSJ/LAj 

WARREN  Go  WEILER 
Supervisor 

Vocational  Agriculture 
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1.0  OBJECTIVES  AND  SCOPE 

The  major  objective  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  to  train  for  an 
employable  occupation  involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  agricultural 
subjects,  whether  or  not  such  occupation  involves  work  of  the  famn. 

I Agricultural  occupations  include  any  occupation  on  a farm  or  in  another  ^ 

business,  agency  or  organization  which  performs  one  or  more  of  the  agri- 
cultural functions  of  production,  processing,  distribution  and  servicing. 

The  student  in  the  training  program  will  need  to  develop  competencies  in 

I one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant,  soil  or  animal  science,  farm 

I management,  agricultural  mechanization  and  agricultural  leadership. 

I. 

I Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  in  Ohio.  It  is  a growth  industry 

in  every  way  except  number  of  people  in  production  agriculture.  However, 
a recent  Ohio  Survey  shows  1.5  non— farm  employees  who  need  agricultural^ 
education  for  each  production  farmer.  An  adequate  supply  of  good  food  is 
a ’•must."  To  guarantee  this,  we  need  an  adequate  educational  program  to 
serve  all  of  the  agricultural  industry,  farm  and  non-farm,  at  the 
skilled,  skilled,  technical  and  professional  levels.  Approximately  15^ 
of  these  will  need  training  at  the  professional  and  technical  levels . 

I 

To  meet  this  need  at  the  "less  than  professional"  levels.  Vocational 
Agriculture  is  developing  a broadened  program  which  should  educate  for  both 
farm  and  non-farm  occupations  where  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  in 
Agriculture  are  essential.  For  convenience  these  occupations  have  been 
clustered  into  the  following  areas: 

a.  Plant  and  Animal  Science 

b . Farm  Equipment 

c.  Farm  Management 

a.  Greenhouse  and  Nursery  Production 

b.  Landscaping  and  Park  Service 

c.  Floriculture 

a.  Agricultural  Business  and  Service 

b.  Agricultural  Equipment  and 
Mechanics 

c.  Agricultural  Services 

a . Forestry 

b.  Soil  and  Water  Management 

c.  Game  Management  and  Recreation 

L___ — ^f^any— workers— in— agricultura-l—oecupations—need—GGnipetencies—in— one 

I or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant,  soil  or  animal  science,  farm 

I management,  agricultural  mechanization  and  agricultural  leadership. 

I 

f For  a majority  of  these  occupations,  a two-year  program  in  basic 

agriculture  is  essential.  In  the  third  and  fourth  year  a student  may 
specialize  in  production  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  non-farm  agri- 
cultural occupations . 


Area  1.  Agricultural  Production 
(Preparation  for  Farming) 


Area  2.  Horticulture 


Area  3.  Non-Fam  Agricultural 
Occupations 
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Area  U.  Natural  Resources 
Conservation 
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Vocational  Agriculture  is  a definite  part  of  the  program  of  public 
secondary  education  in  Ohio.  A four-year  program  in  Vocational  Agriculture, 
when  properly  planned  and  completed,  should  qualify  a student  to  pursue 
courses  in  liigher  education,  or  provide  him  an  excellent  background  for 
farming  or  related  agricultural  occupations. 

The  scope  of  a Vocational  Agriculture  program  also  provides  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Young  Farmer  becoming  established  in  farming,  the  part- 
time  farmer,  and  the  established  full-tjjne  farmer.  Courses  may  also  be 
organized  for  youth  and  adults  emplqyed  or  seeking  employment  in  non-farm 
agricultural  occupations . 


2.0  HOW  IT  OPERATES 

' 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  offers  training  that  is  practical,  j 

personal  and  challenging.  Students  are  taught  fundamental  principles  and  | 

their  application  and  adaptation  to  agricultural  occupations.  Objectives  j 

of  students  may  vary  from  farming  to  farm  machinery  repair  or  sales,  | 

automation,  processing  or  distribution  of  fam  products,  landscaping  or  | 

conservation.  At  the  local  level  it  involves  schools,  students,  instructors,  , 

parents,  farms,  local  business  enterprises  and  business  men  in  developing  a j 

program.  Schools  furnish  facilities,  guidance  and  administration.  School, 
farm,  bixsiness  and  community  facilities  provide  the  frame  work  for  organized  | 

class  programs  and  individual  instruction.  i 

Any  public  secondary  school  is  eligible  to  apply  for  a program.  j 

Approval  will  be  given  where  the  potential  exists  for  a sufficient  number  | 

of  qualified  students  and  where  the  necessary  facilities  will  be  provided.  j 

The  course  is  usually  offered  for  all  four  years  of  high  school.  Senior  ] 

high  schools  may  offer  three  years  of  instruction.  Students  enrolled  in  | 

non-farm  agricultural  occupations  or  in  the  underachieve^  group  may  be  ^ | 

enrolled  for  a two-year  period  depending  on  time  needed  to  reach  a desirable  | 

vocational  objective.  However,  a four-year  program  is  to  be  preferred  as  it 
offers  more  opportunity  for  experience  and  breadth  of  instruction. 

% 

Effective  instruction  must  be  practical  and  closely  related  to  problems  | 

which  the  students  actiially  meet  in  farming  programs  and  in  their  training  j 

program  for  non-farm  agricultural  businesses.  Such  a program  involves  j 

careful  planning,  organized  class  presentation,  effective  on-the-job  | 

instruction  with  accurate  records  and  reports  of  students ' accomplishments  | 

outside  class  periods.  A supervised  occupational  experience  program  of  i 

the  student  may  be  arranged  on  a farm,  school  land  laboratory  or  through 
a coc^erative  project  in  a non-farm  agricultural  occupation.  This  is  an  | 

"integral  part  of~the  educational  program . ~ | 

The  nature  of  the  program  requires  that  a vocational  agriculture 
teacher  be  employed  on  a year- 'round  basis  and  that  farming  programs  and 
other  occupational  experience  programs  be  given  careful  supervision  during 
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the  summer  months.  In  addition,  both  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  Young 
Farmer  Chapters  conduct  summer  programs.  These  include  educational  and 
recreational  tours  and  trips,  evening  classes,  camp  and  other  ccmmunity 
activities . 

Vocational  agriculture  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational 
program  of  the  high  school.  It  should- contribute  to  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  school.  The  vocational  agricxilture  teacher  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  serve  in  a liaison  capacity  between  the  farm,  local 
business  establishments  and  the  school,  thereby  contributing  to  the  total 
program  of  the  school. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
high  school  vocational  agriculture  program.  Its  general  purpose  is  to 
motivate  students  to  develop  special  interests,  skills  and  abilities  in 
special  field  of  endeavor,  promote  scholarship,  provide  activities  to 
develop  leadership  abilities  and  to  encourage  them  to  cooperate  in  worthy 
civic  and  community  activities. 


3.0  PROCEDURES  IN  ESTABLISHING  A DEPAR’TMENT 

< The  steps  in  establishing  a department,  or  the  order  in  which  they  are 
taken  may  vary  depending  on  the  local  situation  and  previous  contacts  with 
the  program.  Assuming  that  there  is  local  interest  in  a program,  the 
following  steps  are  suggested  to  the  local  administrator  and  board  of 
education: 


3.1 


Acquaint  the  community  further  with  the  program  by  inviting  a 
nearby  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  and  a group  of  his 
Future  Farmers  to  present  a brief  program  on  Vocational 
Agriculture  and  the  FFA.  Also,  a local  superintendent  with  a 
department  or  a member  of  the  state  supervisory  staff  could  be 
invited  to  explain  the  program,  facilities  and  financing.  If 
a building  program  is  contemplated  prior  to  action  requesting 
a department,  secure  the  facilities  bulletin  from  the  state 
office.  Recommended  tool  and  equipment  and  reference  material 
lists  are  also  available. 


3.2 


3.3 


Request  an  application  for  pre-approval  of  a department  of 
vocational  agriculture  from  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational 
Agriculture . 


The  board  of  education  should  take  formal  action  by  passing  a 
resolution  requesting  a department,  complete  the  application 
and  mail  to  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture.  Since 
approvals  are  made  as  of  July  1,  applications  should  be  submitted 
during  the  previous  school  year. 


3«U  l^on  receipt  of  the  application  in  the  state  office^  a supei^sor 
will  visit  the  school,  survey  the  proposed  facilities  and  discuss 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  program.  The  need  for 
rearranging,  remodeling  or  the  building  of  a class rodn  and  shop 
will  also  be  discussed.  Recanmendaitions  regarding  equipment, 
tools  and  reference  materials  will  be  made  by  him. 

3.5  If  the  facilities  and  probable  enrollment  appear  adequate  to 
meet  the  criteria  for  the  approval  of  units  under  the  School 
Foundation  Law,  a letter  of  pre-approval  will  be  sent  to  the 
local  board  with  information  regarding  classroom  and  shop 
facilities,  equipment  and  reference  materials  that  will  be 
needed  before  the  appropriate  Foundation  Unit  or  Units  can 
be  approved. 

3.6  Pre-approval  carries  with  it  authorization  to  employ  a qualified 
and  approved  teacher  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1 to  June  30. 

is  recommended  that  an  experienced  teacher  be  employed  to  organize 
a new  department.  RecOTimendations  for  these  men  are  made  by  the 
state  supervisory  staff.  It  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  on  the 
job  by  July  1 so  that  equipment  and  teaching  materials  may  be 
secured  and  the  rooms  arranged.  The  teacher  should  also  visit 
prospective  students  and  their  parents  to  explain  the  program.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  a teacher  after  July  1,  the  contract 
should  terminate  on  the  following  June  30.  (For  further  informa- 
tion on  employment  of  teacher's,  see  itmn  9.2.) 

3.7  A supervisor  will  visit  the  school  in  late  September  to  determine 
whether  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  pre-approval 
have  been  met.  If  they  have,  the  appropriate  Foundation  Unit  or 
Units  will  be  approved.  (Continued  approval  from  year  to  year  is 
contingent  upon  the  conditions  as  outlined  in  paragraph  two  of 
the  Criteria  for  the  Approval  of  Units.) 


U.O  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

ii.l  Classroom  - one  classroom  containing  at  least  750  square  feet 
equipped  with  teacher’s  desk,  tables,  chairs,  blackboard, 
bulletin  board  and  other  equipment  and  supplies.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  daytime  darkening  of  the  room  for  use  of 
projection  equipment.  Artifical  lighting  should  provide  a 
maximum  of  50  foot  candles  on  student  work  area.  Adequate 
storage  space  should  be  provided  for  apparatus,  equipment, 
supplies,  charts  and  models.  If  a multiple  teacher  department 
is  anticipated,  a second  rocxti  of  UOO  to  500  square  foot  of 
floor  space  should  be  provided.  This  room  can  serve  as  a second 
classroom,  special  conference  or  committee  room,  and  as  a library 

or  reference  room.  It  is  desirable  that  the  agricultural  rooms 
be  heated  independently  of  the  remainder  of  the  building  or  else 


f 


have  supplemental  heating  units  so  they  will  be  comfortable  for 

evening  meetings. 

U.U  Classroom  Equipment 

The  classroom  should  be  equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  a 
teacher's  desk,  a bulletin  file,  a four-drawer  filing  case, 
magazine  rack,  bulletin  board,  blackboards,  and  a cabinet 
furnishing  both  display  and  storage  space.  Wood,  asphalt, 
vinyl,  or  some  comparable  material  is  recommended  for  the 
floor. 

ii.l2  Office  and  Storage 

An  office  and  storage  room  for  books,  bulletins,  and 
reference  materiail  is  highly  desirable.  It  need  not  be 
larger  than  12'  x 12'..  It  should  be  adjacent  to  shop  or 
classroom. 

U.13  Shop 

The  size  of  the  shop  should  depend  on  the  enrollment  and 
type  of  program.  Approximately  100  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  student  in  the  largest  class  should  be  provided. 
This  ordinarily  gives  a range  of  2000  to  2U00  square  feet 
of  floor  space  in  the  shop.  This  should  be  increased  to 
5000  square  feet  when  training  for  employment  in  the  agri- 
cultural equipment  field  is  anticipated.  Economical 
additional  space  can  often  be  added  by  enclosing  an  area 
UOO  to  600  square  feet  adjacent  to  the  shop  door  with  a 
chain  link  fence.  This  area  may  be  roofed  and  have  elec- 
trical and  water  outlets.  It  is  valuable  for  storage  and 
provides  valuable  additional  work  space  in  mild  weather. 

Separate  shops  should  be  provided  for  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Agriculture  classes  in  schools  with  larger 
enrollments.  In  smaller  schools,  shops  may  be  used  jointl;y' 
but  this  requires  thorough  planning  and  highly  cooperative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  both  instructors.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  local  school  administration  and  the  two  instructors 
work  as  a committee  during  the  summer  in  setting  up  a 
schedule  for  the  use  of  the  shop  during  the  school  year. 

It  is  not  desirable  for  both  instructors  to  use  it  at  the 
same  time.  Separate  hand  tools  with  separate  storage  is 
recommended  for  schools  in  which  both  industrial  arts  and 
vocational  agriculture  departments  share  a joint  shop. 
Responsibility  for  maintenance  and  security  of  equipment 
is  determined  by  this  plan. 
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The  farm  shop  should  not  only  be  ample  in  size,  but  it 
should  be  equipped  for  farm  mechanics  and  engineering* 
These  installations  are  shown  in  the  booklet,  "Facilities 
for  Vocational  Agriculture," 


h.lh  Greenhouse 

Schools  planning  to  offer  vocational  horticulture  should 
provide  a small  greenhouse  adjacent  to  or  near  the  class- 
room, Approximately  hO  to  50  square  feet  of  work  bench 
space  should  be  available  for  each  student  enrolled  in  the 
class.  Additional  space  will  be  needed  for  soils  work  area, 
hot  beds  and  cold  frames.  Classroom  will  be  needed  for 
discussion,  demonstration  and  work  incident  to  greenhouse 
instruction. 


h,2  Equipment  and  Apparatus 

The  equipment  and  apparatus  in  the  shop  and  classroom  will  vary 
with  the  type  of  agriculture  in  the  community  • ’i^hen  a department 
is  approved,  the  district  supervisor  and  the  local  instructor 
will  collaborate  in  making  reconmendations  from  the  apparatus, 
equipment  and  tool  lists,  selecting  those  items  needed.  Additional 
items  will  be  needed  in  subsequent  years  as.  new  types  of  equipment 
become  available  or  as  the  original  equipment  becanes  worn  or 
obsolete.  A list  of  recommended  tools,  equipment,  and  apparatus 
is  available  from  the  state  office.  Legislation  enacted  in  1963 
provided  a limited  amount  of  federal  money  each  year  on  a matching 
basis  for  equipment  and  tools.  Request  forms  for  funds  are  sub- 
mitted to  schools  late  in  the  fall  that  they  may  make  application 
for  special  assistance. 

h,3  Reference  Materials 


Since  many  textbooks  are  too  general  to  be  of  help  in  solving 
specific  farm  problems,  most  teachers  rely  on  reference  books, 
bulletins  and  farm  publications  for  technical  agricultural 
information.  The  number  and  kinds  of  books  and  bulletins  needed 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  and  the  agricul- 
tural enterprises  common  in  the  community.  Recommendations  will 
be  made  by  the  local  instructor,  based  upon  the  list  of  recommended 
reference  books  and  bulletins,  available  from  the  state  office, 
with  the  aid  of  the  local  administrator  and  the  vocational  agri- 
culture si:pervisor.  Subscriptions  to  appropriate  farm  publications 
are  a necessary  supplement  to  the  library  of  the  vocational  agri- 
culture department. 

Each  department  will  be  expected  to  follow  the  AGDEX  system  of 
filing  materials • Uniform  filing  in  all  departments  is  highly 
desirable  considering  the  large  amount  of  reference  materials 
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needed  and  changes  in  teachers#  Material  and  information  for 
setting  up  AGDEX  is  available  through  the  Iowa  State  University 
Press,  Ames,  Iowa# 

Vocational  Agriculture  Instruct!  onal  Mate  rials  Service 

The  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Instructional  I'laterials  Service 
is  in  position  to  supply  appropriate  curricula  materials  for 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  at  a nominal  cost#  These 
materials  include  printed  ma.tter  and  other  audio-visual  media 
that  may  be  employed  by  the  teacher  to  make  the  communication 
process  between  teacher  and  student  more  meaningful# 

The  curriculum  materials  provided  by  the  service  is  based  on  the 
curricular  needs  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Ohio  as  determined 
by  teachers  and  staff  members# 

The  service  will  locate,  review,  and  select  instructional  materials 
that  best  meet  local  and  state  needs#  The  service  will  edit  and 
prepare  materials  in  areas  where  needed  if  not  available  to 
teachers# 

The  availability  of  materials  will  be  announced  to  teachers  by 
means  of  an  Instructional  Materials  Service  News  Letter  and. 
Catalogue#  Schools  may  order  materials  from  the  Ohio  Vocational 
Agricultural  Instructional  Materials  Service,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Education,  2120  Fyffe  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  U3210# 

Other  Facilities 

A school  bus  shoiiLd  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture teacher  so  that  classes  may  take  field  trips  to  farms, 
processing  plants,  and  marketing  facilities#  The' entire 
community  becomes  a laboratory  for  the  classes,  and  trips  to 
class  members’  farms  add  interest  and  make  the  teaching  situa- 
tion realistic#  The  use  of  a school  bus  is  conducive  to  super- 
vision and  safety# 

lr#6  Annual  Equipment  Budget 

The  cost  of  equipping  and  maintaining  a department  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  with  the  size  of  the  department#  It  is  suggested 
that  $300  to  $^00  be  budgeted  annually  for  replacements,  repairs 
and  cons ummable  supplies#  New  equipment  should  be  added  as  needed# 
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5.0  PROGRAM  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  YOUTH 


5.1  Ob.lectives 

The  major  objective  of  the  program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  is 
to  aid  students  in  gaining  a proficiency  in  farming  and  assist 
those  preparing  for  other  occupations  requiring  knowledge,  skills 
and  abilities  in  agriculture.  Preparation  for  agricultural 
occupations  is  the  primary  objective  of  the  program.  However, 
the  program  also  provides  experience  and  training  designed  to 
develop  capable  and  useful  citizens. 

5.2  Enrollment 

The  program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  is  designed  for  students 
of  the  ninth  grade  level  or  above.  Any  student  with  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a farming  or  horticulture  program,  or  interested  in 
participating  in  an  agricultural  work  experience  program,  or  in  a 
non-farm  agricultural  work  experience  program,  is  eligible  to 
enroll.  Where  the  student  lives  is  immaterial  as  long  as  there  is 
a special  interest  and  desire  in  becoming  established  in  some 
phase  of  agriculture  or  work  closely  related  to  agriculture.  The 
sincerity  of  the  student,  his  enthusiasm  and  desire  are  important 
factors  in  determining  enrollment.  The  final  decision  regarding 
enrollment  should  be  the  result  of  careful  guidance  and  counseling 
between  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  local  administrative  head, 
parent  and  student. 

Each  student  enrolled  in  the  program  will  conduct  a supervised 
occupational  experience  program  on  a farm  or  in  a school  land 
laboratory  or  greenhouse,  on  the  farm  placement  with  a farmer,  or 
on  on-the-job  training  on  a non-farm  agriculturally  related  job 
as  a part  of  his  training  program. 

5.3  Curriculum 

Vocational  Agriculture  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school 
program.  The  optional  time  plans  for  Vocational  Agriculture 
curricula  are  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  student  to  enroll  in 
the  academic  course  offerings,  including  math  and  science,  re- 
quired and/or  needed  for  college  entrance.  (See  Criteria  for 
Approval  of  Units  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Appendix.) 

5.U  Content  and  Nature  of  Instruction 

The  program  of  vocational  agriculture  is  based  upon  the  premise 
of  learning  by  doing.  This  premise  is  applicable  in  the  classroom, 
shop,  land  laboratory,  farm,  or  on  the  job  in  non-faim  agricul- 
tural related  occupations.  Technical  information  supplemented  by 
practical  experience  develops  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  student 
in  his  ability  to  do. 
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^.Ul  The  breadth  and  scope  of  Vocational  Agriculture  program 

has  been  broadened  by  federal  legislation  enacted  in  1963* 
In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  production  agricul- 
ture or  horticulture,  agricultural  training  can  be  offered 
to  students  interested  in  non-farm  related  agricultural 
occupations  and  to  underachievers  who  are  interested  in 
agricultural  fields.  (See  Criteria  for  Approval  of  Units 
in  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Appendix.) 


^.Ull  The  Vocational  Agriculture  curriculum  should  be  made 
up  of  broad  basic  units  in  plant  and  animal  science 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade.  Basic  shop  skiiLLs 
and  abilities  are  integrated  in  the  curriculum.  The 
eleventh  and  twe]i*th  grades  may  be  more  specialized 
depending  on  interests  and  needs  of  the  students. 

Areas  of  specialization  include  Agricultural  Production, 
Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis,  Horticulture, 
Agricultural  Equipment  and  Mechanics,  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation,  Agricultural  Business  and  Service. 


Area  1.  Agricultural  Production  - This  program 
would  develop  the  competencies  necessary  for  the 
student  to  enter  fanning  or  other  agricultural 
production  occupations.  The  course  of  stuc^y  will 
include  areas  of  advanced  plant  and  animal  science, 
farm  management  and  farm  equipment.  The  occupational 
experience  program  of  the  student  will  be  conducted 
on  the  home  fam,  through  placement  experience  on 
another  farm,  or  in  the  school  land  laboratory. 


Area  2.  Horticulture  - The  purpose  of  this  program 
would  be  to  provide  instruction  and  experience  pro- 
grams for  students  who  are  interested  in  becaning 
employed  in  horticultural  occupations.  The  major 
area  of  instruction  would  include  greenhouse  manage- 
ment and  operation,  ornamental  and  nursery  stock 
production,  landscaping  and  turf  management,  produc- 
tion of  greenhouse  vegetables,  floriculture,  fruit 
production  including  small  and  stone  fruit,  and 
vegetable  production.  The  occupational  experience 
program  of  the  students  can  be  conducted  at  the 
school  provided  that  greenhouse,  land  laboratory, 
and  other  facilities  are  available.  Otherwise, 
the  student  would  be  placed  in  horticulture  estab- 
lishments for  on-the-job  training.  In  addition  to 
the  occupational  experience  program  of  the  student, 
there  would  be  related  classroom  instruction. 
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Area  3.  (a)  Agriciiltural  Business  and  Service  - 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare  students  to 
display  and  sell  agricialtural  products  and  supplies 
and  to  provide  agricultural  services  needed  by  people 
in  both  rural  and  urban  communities.  This  program  is 
accomplished  by  establishing  a cooperative  arrangement 
between  the  school  and  agri-businesses  and  industries 
in  the  community.  It  is  designed  to  enable  the  student 
to  receive  specific  on-the-job  training  for  their  chosen 
occupations  while  completing  requirements  for  a high 
school  diploma.  The  students  should  be  enrolled  in  a 
class  consisting  of  related  instruction  which  supple- 
ments the  on-the-job  training.  This  program  is  designed 
to  help  prepare  students  for  direct  entry  into  occupa- 
tions similar  to  the  following: 

Feed  Sales  and  Service 
Fertilizer  Sales  and  Service 
Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Supply  Service 
Sales  and  Service  of  Agricultural  Supplies  and 
Equipment 

Sales  and  Service  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Grain  Marketing 

Petroleum  Sales  and  Service  in  Agriculture 

The  related  instruction  will  include  agricultural 
merchandising,  agricultural  salesmanship,  business 
procedures,  organization  and  operation  of  agricultural 
businesses  and  business  management  and  principles. 

(b)  Agricultural  Equipment  and  Ifechanics  - The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  the  degree  of 
competencies  needed  for  agricultural  entry  and  advance- 
ment in  the  service  occupations  in  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturers  and  dealerships.  The  instruc- 
tional and  training  program  would  consist  of  the 
operation  requirements  in  the  maintenance  of  tractor 
engines,  field  machinery,  and  other  agricultural  equip- 
ment, and  the  sales  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
machinery  equipment  and  parts.  This  instructional 
and  training  program  would  provide  the  necessary 
skills  and  abilities  for  entry  into  the  following 
occupations : 

Agricultural  Machinery  Mechanics 
Set-Up  and  Delivery  Man 
Agricultural  Machinery  Parts  Man 


I If  facilities  and  equipment  are  available  at  the  local 

I school,  the  majority  of  this  program  should  be  conducted 

in  the  local  school.  However,  if  facilities  are 

I ^ 

I limited,  then  the  student  should  receive  the  occupational 

f experience  in  an  agricultural  machinery  dealership. 
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Area  l-i.  Natural  Resources  Conservation  - This  program 
would  develop  the  competencies  necessary  for  the  student 
to  enter  some  phase  of  conservation— Soil  and  Water 
Management,  Forestry,  Game  Management  and  Recreation, 
Employment  might  be  on  the  home  farm  or  with  a company 
or  service  which  serves  in  some  area  of  conservation. 

The  course  would  be  designed  to  meet  the  vocational 
objectives  of  the  students.  Some  of  the  occupations 
in  this  area  follow: 

Farm  Manager 
Forester 

Game  Management  Helper 
Soil  and  Water  Assistant 
Recreation  Area  Onager 
Tree  Farm  Employee  - Nursery 

Area  5.  Fam  Business  Planning  and  Analysis  - This 
program  presents  a business-like  approach  in  Young 
and  Adult  Fanner  education  as  it  relates  to  the 
operation  and  management  of  modern-day  farms.  This 
approach  provides  a realistic  and  logical^procedure 
to  help  farm  operators  learn  the  pertinent  facts 
about  their  farm  business.  The  Farm  Business  approach 
necessitates  keeping  fam  records,  making  a record 
summary  and  analysis,  and  then  planning  and  organizing 
the  business  in  light  of  the  records. 

High  school  students  using  this  approach  to  fam 
management  have  a basic  approach  to  faming  that  will 
serve  as  a guide  in  helping  them  make  decisions  in 
planning,  operating,  and  managing  a commercial  fam 
business , 

5*Ul2  A special  program  can  be  established  for  students  of 
limited  ability.  Students  with  an  IQ  of  75  to  90  who 
have  an  interest  in  developing  skills  and  abilities 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture  may  enroll  for  train- 
ing. Facilities  of  shop,  school  ground,  and  land 
laboratory  may  be  utilized  in  developing  a training 
program.  Special  unit  approval  can  be  given  when  this 
program  is  offered  in  connection  with  regular  Vocational 
Agriculture  or  Horticulture  program,  (See  Appendix,) 

5*Ul3  The  curricula  should  include  a study  of  basic  principles 
necessary  for  learning  by  relating  them  to  specific 
problems  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  student, 

Basic  principles  of  agricultural  science  including  fam 
mechanics  and  management  related  to  production  problems, 

5.Ulii  The  curricula  should  provide  activities  designed  to 
develop  capable  citizens. 
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^,Ul5  Provide  coTinsel  and  guidance  which  will  enable  students 
of  vocational  agriculture  to  become  familiar  with  the 
many  opportunities  in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 


5.5  Field  Trips 

Training  in  the  classroom,  shop,  greenhouse  and  school  land 
laboratory  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  field  trips  to  local  farms, 
lumber  yards  or  business  firms  related  to  agriculture  in  order  to 
observe  and  practice  skills  and  to  observe  practices  and  procedures 
being  followed  by  successful  farmers  and  business  men.  Most  field 
trips  are  of  a local  nature  and  are  taken  during  the  regular  class 
period.  If  a longer  period  is  needed,  the  trip  should  be  cleared 
through  the  school  office  well  in  advance,  and  work  missed  in  other 
classes  should  also  be  made  in  advance.  All  field  trips  should 
be  carefully  planned  and  closely  related  to  classroom  instruction. 
Since  field  trips  are  an  essential  part  of  the  teaching  programs, 
local  boards  of  education  are  asked  to  provide  transportation  as 
a requisite  to  approval  of  the  program.  Provision  for  transpor- 
tation should  be  made  prior  to  the  first  day  of  school  in  the 
fall.  School  busses  are  most  frequently  used  for  transportation. 
Teachers  may  qualify  as  bus  drivers. 

5.6  Development  of  Supervised  Occupational  Experience  Programs 

Occupational  experience  programs  provide  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  get  worthwhile  agricultural  experiences  in  connection 
with  the  high  school  program  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  They 
provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  become  established  in 
farming  or  gain  experience  in  an  agricultural  related  occupation. 
They  should  be  realistic  and  conducted  in  a business-like  manner. 
They  should  be  large  enough  to  be  challenging  and  should  increase 
in  size  and  quality  from  year  to  year.  Ebcperiences  should  be 
planned  so  the  student  gains  the  competencies  needed  to  attain 
his  vocational  objective. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  a partnership  with  the 
parents  on  the  entire  farm  business  or  a major  enterprise  of  the 
business  where  the  family  situation  peimits  and  students  have 
shown  matiirity.  The  partnership  arrangement  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  training  in  decision  making,  record 
keeping  and  analysis,  risk  sharing,  insurance,  financing,  tax 
study  and  sound  business  agreements. 

Students  who  have  a limited  opportunity  at  home  may  arrange  to 
work  for  a commercial  farmer.  Commercial  farmers  often  need 
additional  help  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help  a student 
develop  farm  skills  and  abilities.  Where  possible,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  a student  to  share  financially  in  an  enter- 
prise in  addition  to  receiving  an  hourly  wage. 


Students  id.th  limited  faming  opportunities  at  home  may  also 
develop  programs  in  connection  with  school  land  laboratories • 
Boards  of  education  are  encouraged  to  provide  land  and  equipment 
for  this  purpose.  Knowledge,  skills  and  abilities,  needed  in  both 
fam  and  non-fam  agricultural  occupations  may  be  gained  through 
this  arrangement 

Other  students  may  pool  their  capital  and  energy  in  a cooperative 
project.  The  operation  of  a major  cooperative  project  may  be 
more  realistic  and  challenging  than  if  each  individual  conducted 
a minor  project.  Not  only  do  they  learn  agricultural  experiences 
in  connection  with  their  project,  but  they  learn  to  work  to- 
gether and  accept  responsibilities.  A cooperative  project  may  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  a school  land  laboratory  or  on 
rented  i^d  easily  accessible  to  the  school. 

Students  preparing  for  a non-fam  agricultural  occupation  should 
arrange  for  supervised  occupational  training  in  an  agricultural 
related  business.  A training  program  is  developed  by  teacher 
and  employer  for  a minimum  of  5U0  hours,  except  for  semi-skilled 
occupations  where  this  amount  is  not  needed.  A minimum  of  ^ hours 
of  related  training  oer  week  is  given  during  the  school  day. 

Supervised  occupational  experience  may  be  gained  during  the 
school  day,  or  during  the  summer  months  and/or  on  week  ends 
and  evenings.  Most  agricultiiral  occupations  require  a broad 
knowledge  of  agricultural  subjects  as  well  as  a variety  of 
manual  skills  and  abilities.  This  will  necessitate  a well  plan- 
ned, comprehensive  program  of  practical  experience  and  related 
training.  This  may  require  a minimum  of  three  years  enrollment 
in  vocational  agriculture  if  the  graduate,  is  to  be  adequately 
prepared  for  an  agricultural  occupation. 


^•7  Recordkeeping 

Recordkeeping  and  analysis  of  records  can  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  phases  of  the  vocational  agriculture  program.  Record- 
keeping includes; 

a.  Working  out  a satisfactory  business  arrangement 
between  students  and  other  party. 

b.  Establishment  of  worthwhile,  realistic,  challenging 
goals . 

c.  Development  of  plan  to  accomplish  goals. 

d.  Keeping  records  of  experiences  in  agriciiltiu’al 
occupations . 
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e.  Keeping  accurate  financial  records, 

f.  Summarizing  and  analyzing  records  at  the 
termination  of  the  project  or  work  period. 

An  evaluation  can  be  a valuable  guide  in  pointing  the 
way  to  inproving  the  students'  work  experience  program 
the  following  year. 


^.8  Supervision 

Supervision  of  the  student's  occupational  experience  program  or 
on- the- Job  training  is  essential  in  helping  the  student  accomplish 
goals  and  develop  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  needed  to 
handle  the  Job  successfully.  The  teacher  needs  to  make  frequent 
visits  through  year- 'round  supervision  to  the  home  farm  of  the 
student  or  plac3  of  employment.  Special  assistance  can  be  given 
at  this  time  which  correlates  class  room  instruction  with  real 
life  situations.  The  teacher  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
supplement  home  and  on- the- Job  training.  He  can  counsel  with 
the  parents,  employer,  and  students  regarding  the  development  of 
the  program, 

5.9  Credit  for  Satisfactory  Work 

The  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  for  Vocational  Agricultiire  is 
determined  by  the  local  school.  Most  schools  give  one  and  one- 
fourth  imits  for  successful  completion  of  school  work  and 
occupational  experience  programs.  More  credit  may  be  earned  if 
more  than  k$0  minutes  of  classwork  is  scheduled  per  week.  No 
credit  is  earned  unless  both  class  work  and  occupational  experi- 
ence training  is  carried  to  successful  completion.  The  final 
grade  is  not  given  until  the  occupational  experience  is  completed 
because  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture 
course . 

A student  in  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  can  earn  four 
units  of  high  school  credit.  This  may  be  divided  on  the  following 
basis— one  unit,  civics  and  government;  one  unit,  related  train- 
ing; and  two  units  for  on- the- Job  training  if  during  class  time. 
Credit  for  on- the- Job  training  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
satisfactory  training  program. 


6.0  THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA  (FFA) 

6,1  The  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  a national  organization  of 

students  studying  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  public  secondary 
schools.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  program,  serving 
as  an  intra- curricular  activity.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  who  serves  as  the  chapter 


advisor.  The  FFA  supplements  the  program  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
liflien  properly  organized  and  conducted,  it  provides  a program  of 
activities  to  give  students  experience  which  will  enable  them  to 
serve  as  capable  citizens. 

A well-planned  FFA  program  provides  incentives  for  the  development 
of  better  occupational  experiences  and  for  better  work  in  school. 

It  will  also  provide  activities  to  develop  leadership,  cooperation 
and  thrift,  and  enable  students  to  serve  their  communities  in 
recreational  and  social  areas.  A clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Future  Fanner  program  does  not  exist 
as  both  contribute  to  the  same  objectives  and  supplement  each  other. 

6.2  Use  of  School  Time 

Since  the  FFA  program  is  intra-curi’icular,  it  is  entirely  proper 
that  sOTie  in-school  time  be  devoted  to  its  development.  This  is 
especially  necessarj'’  in  training  members  to  work  in  committees; 
in  developing  abilities  needed  in  speaking,  conduct  of  meetings, 
arranging  banquets,  radio  and  other  types  of  programs;  and  to 
prepare  exhibits  for  fairs  and  other  community  activities. 

6.3  Establishing  an  FFA  Chapter 

Regularly  established  departments  of  Vocational  Agriculture  have 
FFA  chapters  which  have  been  chairbered  by  the  Ohio  FFA  Association. 
Newly  established  departments  desiring  a chapter  can  secure  a. 
charter  by  the  following  procedure: 

a.  Effect  a temporary  organization  of  interested  students 
enrolled  in  Vocational  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  and 
elect  temporary'-  officers. 

b.  Take  official  action  authorizing  the  secretary  to 
request  a charter  frcm  the  Ohio  FFA  Association. 

c.  Select  a name  for  the  proposed  chapter. 

d.  Send  the  request  for  a charter  (in  common  letter  fom) 
including  the  proposed  chapter  name  and  a charter  fee  of 
$1  to  the  State  FFA  Association,  State  Office  Building, 
Room  G-l6,  Columbus,  Ohio  Ii321^, 

6.I4  Membership 

National  FFA  membership  is  open  only  to  boys.  Ohio  has  received 
pemission,  however,  to  accept  membership  from  any  student  of 
Vocational  Agriciilture,  including  girls  and  non-farm  youth. 

These  students  may  participate  in  ar\y  chapter,  district,  or 
state  activity  that  the  regular  on-farm  boy  may  participate  in. 
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6,$  Planning  the  Program 

The  FFA  year  is  from  March  1 to  March  1«  Most  of  the  chapters 
elect  new  officers  in  February  to  permit  them  to  attend  district 
avjard  and  officer  training  meetings,  arranged  by  the  State 
Association. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  new  officers  build  the 
chapter  program  for  the  coming  year.  The  activities  are  usually 
grouped  in  the  following  areas; 

Supervised  Farming  Community  Service  Recreation 

Leadership  Conduct  of  Meetings  Thrift 

Scholarship  Cooperation  Public  Relations 

State  and  National  Activities 

A committee  of  members  is  usually  appointed  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  planning  for  a particular  area  and  this  same  committee  may 
be  assigned  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  activities. 

The  reports  of  these  committees  are  compiled  to  fonn  the 
program.  These  committees  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  and  the  tentative  program  is  given  to  the  supervising 
principal  for  his  suggestions  and  approval.  Finally,  the 
tentative  program  is  presented  to  the  entire  chapter  for  approval 
and  adoption. 

6.6  The  Chapter  Program  Content 

The  content  of  the  chapter  program  of  activities  will  vary  to 
meet  community  needs.  It  wi.ll  also  vary  with  the  size  and 
interests  of  the  chapter.  It  should  be  of  aiT5)le  size  to  challenge 
the  abilities  of  the  members  and  yet  not  be  impossible  to 
accomplish.  It  should  fit  into  the  total  school  program.  Such 
a program  provides  a series  of  activities  which  extend  throughout 
the  year.  Chapter  meetings  are  held  once  each  month  and  more 
often  during  certain  times  of  the  year.  In  most  chapters  the 
majority  of  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  evening  although  during 
winter  months  some  meetings  are  held  during  school  time.  The 
chapter  program  should  be  developed  with  the  counsel  and  approval 
of  the  local  administrator.  FFA  membership  is  not  required  of 
all  Vocational  Agriculture  students  although  it  is  encouraged. 

6.7  The  District  Program 

Many  FFA  activities  are  scheduled  on  a district  basis.  These  are 
arranged  by  the  teachers  and  officers  within  the  district  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  officers.  District  programs  vary 
considerably,  but  usually  include  speaking,  parliamentary  procedure, 
livestock  judging,  in  addition  to  meetings  for  training  officers. 

The  schedule  of  activities  should  be  planned  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  local  and  county  school  administrators.  Activities 
should  be  planned  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  regular  school  activities. 
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6.8  The  State  Program 

The  chapter  is  considered  active  when  dues  are  paid  to  the  State 
Association*  Members  of  active  chapters  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  all  FFA  District,  State  and  National  activities  and  awards*  A 
State  Convention  is  held  and  each  chapter  is  represented  by  two 
official  delegates,  although  all  members  of  the  chapter  may  attend. 
During  the  year  the  State  Association  sponsors  many  activities  and 
awards,  designed  to  encourage  FFA  members  to  participate  in  a 
maximum  number  of  desirable  activities*  These  are  all  financed 
through  the  State  and  National  FFA  Foundations*  The  Foundations 
receive  funds  from  contributions  by  individuals,  organizations, 
agencies,  and  business  concerns*  The  state  program  of  activities 
is  developed  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  advisory  committees 
of  chapter  advisors  and  administrators* 

6.9  Ohio  FFA  Camp 

Ohio  Future  Farmers  lease  and  operate  FFA  Camp  Muskingum*  These 
facilities  provide  an  excellent  environment  for  conservation 
education,  leadership  training  and  recreation. 

The  camp  program  is  so  designed  that  Vocational  Agriculture 
teachers  who  attend  will  develop  additional  abilities  which  will 
enable  them  to  become  more  effective  FFA  advisors  in  their 
local  chapters.  The  local  advisors  are  members  of  the  camp 
stai*f  and  teach  in  the  many  areas  of  instruction* 

The  cajT^  facilities  and  camp  program  are  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  five  Vocational  Agriculture 
teachers  (FFA  Advisory  Committee),  and  twelve  Ohio  Future 
Fanners  (State  Officers),  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Staff* 

At  camp,  FFA  members  live  in  a true  laboratory  where  they  help 
plan,  through  democratic  processes,  for  their  own  leadership, 
health,  religious  living,  work  and  recreation*  The  training  that 
they  receive  siipplements  the  instruction  they  get  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  farm*  Any  Future  Farmer  may  attend.  A number  of 
camp  scholarships  are  available  to  worthy  students*  General  camp 
periods  are  provided  in  addition  to  specialized  leadership  camps* 


7*0  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  out-of -school  program  for  young  and  adult  farmers  and  for  employees 
where  knowledge  and  skills  of  agriculture  are  essential  is  considered 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  program*  This  service 
can  be  given  through  classroom  instruction,  shop  work,  and  through 
individual  and  small  group  instruction  on  the  farm.  As  young  farmers 
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advance  in  farming,  they  have  special  problems  in  finance,  credit, 
insurance  and  producti.on  problems.  As  adult  farmers,  they  must  be 
constantly  alert  to  new  practices  and  procedures. 

Teachers  have  found  it  advantageous  to  arrange  separate  classes  for 
young  farmers,  xisually  18  to  years  of  age,  as  their  problems 
and  social  interests  are  different  from  those  of  older  farmers.  Many 
younger  groups  are  taking  a special  interest  in  learning  more  about 
their  home  farm  business  through  an  organized  program  of  farm  business 
records  and  analysis.  This  phase  of  instruction  is  often  followed  by 
classes  in  enterprises  common  to  the  community.  Operational  shop  skills 
are  of  frequent  interest  to  the  young  farmer  group. 

Many  young  farmer  groups  have  organized  young  farmer  chapters  which 
affiliate  with  the  Ohio  Young  Farmer  Association.  Locally  this  group 
helps  determine  the  instructional  program  and  arranges  for  social  and 
recreational  activities.  On  a statewide  basis,  they  help  plan  and 
conduct  an  Annual  Conference,  weekend  camp  and  a young  farmer  awards 
program  and  regional  tours. 

The  organized  adult  farmer  program  usually  extends  during  the  winter 
season.  It  is  generally  more  technical  than  the  young  farmer  program. 
Extensive  use  is  made  of  experienced  members  of  the  group  and  other 
well-informed  resource  leaders.  This  group  has  less  social  and 
recreational  activities  than  the  young  farmer  group. 

Enrollees  are  usually  persons  who  are  engaged  in  or  plan  to  engage 
in  farming  on  a full-  or  part-time  basis.  Other  persons  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  agriculture  may  enroll.  Nearly  all  enrollees 
find  some  special  practice  or  improvements  to.be  made  on  the  home 
fam  as  a result  of  the  instructional  program.  Many  enrollees  are 
keeping  ccmplete  farm  records  \inder  the  direction  of  the  Vocational 
Agriculture  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  year  records  are  summarized 
and  analyzed.  They  are  used  later  as  a basis  for  instruction  and 
possible  adjustment  of  the  farm  business. 

An  enrollment  fee  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction  is  permissable. 
It  is  very  essential  in  a shop  course  using  a large  amount  of  consummable 
supplies.  On-the-farm  instruction  is  a fundamental  part  of  all 
Vocational  Agriculture  instruction.  The  basis  of  this  is  the  farming 
program  with  improvement  practices  which  the  student  elects  to  carry 
out  on  his  farm  as  a result  of  his  participation  in  an  adult  course. 

The  teacher  should  schedule  on-the-farm  visits  to  each  enrollee.  If 
possible,  plans  should  be  made  in  advance  for  problems  to  be  considered 
at  the  time  of  the  visit.  On-farm  teaching  visits  should  be  conducted 
with  particular  reference  to  individual  needs  and  should  be  seasonal 
for  problem  or  project  involved. 

Vocational  adult  instruction  is  not  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Ohio  School  Foundation  Unit  for  reimbursement  from  state  funds. 
However,  it  can  be  integrated  with  fractional  unit  approvals  for 
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partial  reimbursement  from  vocational  funds  if  the  time  beyond  the 
fractional  unit  approval  is  made  available  for  the  development  of  an 
out-of-school  program  for  young  and  adult  farmers. 

When  an  adult  program  is  conducted,  the  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
can  be  paid  a standard  rate  per  hour  from  local  funds  for  classroom 
instruction  and  planned,  scheduled,  on-the-farm  visits  to  regularly 
enrolled  young  and  adult  fanners.  The  local  board  <jf  education  in  turn 
will  be  reimbursed  from  vocational  funds  for  a part  of  the  expenditures 
for  this  program.  However,  a budget  must  be  approved  by  the  assistant 
supervisor  prior  to  starting  adult  instruction. 

The  local  instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  usually  the  best 
qualified  person  to  conduct  young  and  adult  fanner  classes  because  he 
is  a trained  teacher  and  knows  the  enrollees  and  the  community.  If 
the  course  is  highly  technical  or  if  the  instructor  has  a heavy 
teaching  load,  a specialist  may  be  used  or  a special  instructor  may 
be  employed.  Prior  approval  by  the  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  is  required  in  order  for  the  local  board  of 
education  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  special  teacher’s  salary  from 
vocational  funds, 

7,1  Technical  Education  in  Agriculture 

The  continuing  agricultural  revolution  and  the  impact  of  new  and 
powerful  economic  forces  on  agricultural  production,  processing 
and  marketing  is  the  basic  cause  of  today’s  need  for  technically- 
trained  individuals  in  agriculture. 

Vocational  technician  training  in  agriculture  should  be  a two- 
year,  post-high  school  program  of  prep>aratory  instruction  in 
technical  agriculture  and  related  sciences,  business  and  manage- 
ment principles,  communication  and  leadership  abilities,  and 
manipulative  skills  which  qualifies  the  individual  to  pursue 
careers  in  technical  or  semi-professional  fields  in  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  technician  is  a para-professional  person  who 
understands  the  technological  principles  used  by  the  profession. 

His  detailed  knowledge  enables  him  to  effectively  organize  and 
direct  the  activities  of  the  operation  in  which  he  is  involved. 

He  possesses  the  knowledge  as  to  why  and  the  skills  'and  abilities 
as  to  how. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  MANPOWER 
GAP  IN  AGRICULTURE 
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Courses  of  instruction  shall  be  two  years  in  length  vrhen  conducted 
on  a full-time  basis.  Such  programs  may  be  operated  for  a longer 
period  of  time  when  on  a part-time  basis.  A minimum  of  twenty-five 
class  and/or  laboratory  hours  per  week  for  a period  of  thirty-six 
weeks  shall  be  considered  an  academic  year. 

The  curriculum  for  each  technology  program  is  developed  with  a. 
minimum  of  of  the  total  instructional  time  being  devoted  to 
specialized  laboratory  experiences  and  related  technical  subjects; 
a.  minimum  of  20^  of  the  total  instructional  time  being  devoted  to 
the  development  of  skills  in  oral  expression,  written  forms  of 
communication  and  graphic  forms  of  expression,  and  other  leader- 
ship development  skills;  a minimum  of  1^^  of  the  instructional 
time  being  devoted  to  basic  laboratory  or  manipulative  experiences. 

Toll  Agri-Bus iness  Technology 

The  instructional  program  consists  of  feed  and  farm  supply 
sales  and  purchase;  the  marketing  of  farm  produce,  including 
grain  and  livestock;  the  selection,  use,  and  application  of 
farm- ehemicaisy -including  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and 
herbicides;  and  seed  selection  and  use. 

The  students  are  prepared  to  enter  technical  positions  in 
farm  and  grain  elevators;  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer 
establishments;  and  federal  and  state  inspection  service. 

7.12  Agricultural  Equipment  Technology 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  help  students  acquire  new 
skills  and  abilities  needed  in  the  agricultural  equipment 
area.  The  students  will  develop  the  ability  to  select, 
demonstrate,  install,  arxi  maintain  agricultural  equipment. 
They  will  imder stand  the  importance  of  the  ability  to 
utilize  technical  bulletins  and  manuals  relative  to  the 
industry  and  be  able  to  communicate  effectively. 

The  students  will  be  instructed  in  the  general  principles 
of  business  organization,  management,  and  procedures 
relative  to-the  agricultural  equipment  industry  and  selected 
areas  of  agricultural  economics. 

The  technician  will  be  employed  in  the  manufacturing,  sales 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  equipment. 

7«13  Food  Processing  Technology 

The  program  is  designed  to  train  individiials  to  assist  in 
quality  control,  inspection,  research  and  development,  and 
plant  management  in  the  food  processing  industry. 
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The  technician  will  be  heavily  oriented  along  laboratory 
lines  with  emphasis  on  quality  measurement,  assurance,  and 
analysis*  Over  one— third  of  the  instruction  will  deal  with 
the  analytical  area  concerned  with  production  control, 

7,lU  Horticultural  Technology 

The  curriculum  gives  major  emphasis  to  greenhouse  production 
and  produce  merchandising,  ornamentals,  landscaping,  turf 
and  park  management,  and  floral  and  nursery  plant  culture 
and  sales. 

Students  will  be  trained  to  assume  technician  positions  in 
commercial  establishments,  city  and  county  park  systems, 
and  wholesale  and  retail  garden  centers.  Technicians  are 
needed  to  supervise  the  production  of  landscape  plans, 
construction  of  landscape  designs , and  maintaining  the 
finished  landscape  plans, 

7 ,1^  Food  Industry  Middle  Management  Technology  Program 

This  program  is  designed  to  train  technicians  primarily  as 
middle  management  personnel  to  supervise  specific  unit 
operations  in  processing;  to  serve  as  foreman  or  production 
group  leaders;  to  assist  and  to  supervise  maintenance,  plant 
safety,  sanitation,  and  process  control.  These  graduates 
will  concentrate  their  training  heavily  with  factory 
operations,  equipment  operations,  personnel  management 
and  process  control.  They  should  be  well  trained  in  the 
(Jay-to-day  operations  of  the  specific  segments  of  the  food 
industry. 


8,0  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  OHIO 

8.1  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  teacher  education  program  in  Ohio  is  to  prepare 
competent  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  The  program  includes 
in-service  as  well  as  pre-service  functions, 

8.2  Training  Institution 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  been  designated  as  the  training 
institution  to  prepare  teachers • It  has  in  the  College  of 
Agricultiire  a very  complete  program  and  adequate  facilities  to 
Aoeamodate  as  many  as  need  preparation  in  this  field  • 
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8.3  Pre-Service  Program 

8.31  Selection  and  Guidance 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  makes  an  effort  to 
select  students  who  have  a strong  potential  for  becoming 
successful  teachers.  This  involves  the  selection  and 
guidance  of  young  men  with  agricultural  experience,  who  are 
able  to  get  along  with  people,  and  who  possess  the  necessary 
mental  and  physical  health  and  scholastic  capacity. 

Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  school  administrators, 
guidance  counselors  and  others  are  asked  to  counsel  with 
good  college  prospects  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
teaching  Vocational  Agriculture  as  an  occupation. 

During  the  course  of  the  four-year  pre-service  program, 
standards  of  performance  and  academic  proficiency  are  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  continuous  selection  of  men.  Guidance 
is  provided  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  his  interests 
and  aptitudes.  Student  teaching  becomes  an  excellent 
device  for  helping  to  determine  those  students  who  may 
not  possess  desirable  qualities  or  competencies  for  teach- 
ing. 

t 

8.32  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  consist  of 
preparation  in  the  basic  arts  and  science  to  provide  for  a 
broad  training  in  general  education.  In  addition,  technical 
and  professional  courses  are  included  in  210  quarter  hours 
that  are  required  for  a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Agriculture,  with  a major  in  Agricultural  Education,  The 
department  is  committed  to  the  policy  of  providing  partici- 
pating experiences  as  a basic  part  of  the  professional 
program.  Most  of  the  participation  experience  is  provided 
in  selected  cooperating  schools.  The  curriculum  is 
regularly  studied  to  determine  that  it  provides  the  best 
training  program  possible. 

8.U  Certification 

Students  satisfactorily  completing  the  four-year  curriculim  are 
qualified  to  receive  a four-year  provisional  certificate. 

8.^  Placement  of  Beginning  Teachers 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  assists  local  boards  of 
education  in  securing  the  services  of  qualified  beginning  teachers. 
The  state  supervisors  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provide  the 
department  with  a list  of  approved  vacancies.  Graduating  seniors 


are  advised  of  these  vacancies  and  an  effort  is  made  to  place 
students  in  positions  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  best  serve* 

The  department  provides  a confidential  statement  based  on  the 
student's  experience  as  a guide  to  administrators  in  making  their 
selections. 

8*6  In-Service  Education  of  Beginning  Teachers 

Even  though  the  prospective  teacher  is  well  trained,  continuous 
professional  growth  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  best 
program  in  local  communities.  Therefore,  new  teachers  are  very 
closely  supervised  by  the  Teacher  Education  Department  during 
the  first  year  of  teaching.  Much  staff  time  is  used  in  planning 
and  conducting  individual  visits,  and  evening  group  meetings  that 
are  held  on  an  area  and  a statewide  basis.  The  amount  of  time 
required  from  a teacher's  classes  or  school  program  is  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  work  of  the  Teacher  Education  Staff  is  supplemented 
by  the  cooperating  teachers  distributed  throughout  the  state  who 
likewise  visit  the  beginning  teachers.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  keep  the  school  administrators  and  supervisors 
informed  concerning  this  program  and  to  cooperate  in  every  possible 
manner  with  them  to  develop  a strong  program  of  in-service 
education. 

8.7  Graduate  Program 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  offers  a program  of 
graduate  work  that  leads  to  both  the  Masters  and  Ph.D.  Degrees. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  program  is  to  strengthen  the 
competency  of  teachers.  Much  of  this  work  is  offered  during  the 
first  tern  of  the  Summer  Quarter  in  the  form  of  three-week  work- 
shops as  well  as  courses  for  five  weeks.  In  addition,  several 
courses  are  offered  on  an  off-campus  basis.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  a group  of  teachers  located  in  a given  area  to 
receive  instruction  during  the  school  year.  By  taking  advantage 
of  these  offerings  and  developing  a plan,  a teacher  can  easily 
seciire  his  Masters  Degree  within  the  normal  six-year  limitation 
rule  of  the  Graduate  School. 

8.8  Research 


The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Agricultiiral  Education  is  committed 
to  a poliqy  of  devoting  time  and  effort  to  research.  This  program 
needs  to  be  coordinated  with  other  educational  agencies  and 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  direction  toward  the 
development  of  a more  effective  program  in  agricultural  education 
at  the  local  as  well  as  state  level.  In  this  program  the ‘staff 
will  provide  assistance  in  evaluation  and  field  service  studies 
on  a group  or  individual  basis*  This  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  a joint  staff  of  teacher  trainers  and  supervisors. 
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9.0  ADMINISTRATION  ON  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL 

9.1  Place  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  Total  School  Program 

The  local  school  administrators  and  the  board  of  education  have 
definite  responsibilities  for  the  success  of  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Agriculture.  The  nature  of  the  program  is  such  that 
it  requires  interpretation  to  other  members  of  the  faculty  so 
that  the  program  may  be  better  understood  and  coordinated  with 
the  other  departments  in  the  school.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  total  school  program,  the  same  as  any  other  depart- 
ment, and  the  local  supervision  should  be  on  that  basis. 

9.2  Employment  of  the  Teacher 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school  administration  to 
select  the  teacher  and  determine  the  salary,  granting  that  the 
teacher  is  properly  qualified  and  approved  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  Recommendations  for  beginning  teachers  are  made 
by  the  Depai*tment  of  Agricultural  Education,  College  of  Agriculture 
The  Ohio  State  University.  Recommendations  for  experienced 
teachers  are  made  by  the  supervisory  staff.  The  nature  of  the 
Vocational  Agriculture  program  makes  it  necessary  that  teachers 
be  employed  and  on  the  job  on  a twelve-month  basis,  starting 
July  1. 

Teacher  time-travel  reports,  submitted  monthly,  provide  the 
basis  for  approval  of  extended  service  beyond  regular  school 
year. 

Since  the  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher  serves  12,  four-week 
periods  during  the  year,  it  is  customaiy  to  arrive  at  his  salary 
by  multiplying  the  school  schedule  by  12/9  when  the  regular 
school  term  is  36  weeks. 

9.3  Vacation 


Vacation  shall  not  exceed  20  working  days,  excluding  legal 
holidays.  The  vacation  may  be  taken  during  vacation  periods 
during  the  school  year  or  during  the  summer  at  the  approval  of 
the  local  administrator.  It  is  reconmended  that  not  more  than 
two  weeks  of  vacation  be  taken  at  a time  except  for  in-service 
education.  Vacation  time  can  be  carried  over  for  this  purpose 
from  the  preceding  year.  Three  days  of  vacation  shall  be 
charged  for  each  quarter  hour  of  graduate  credit  eapjed  through 
summer  classes, 

9.U  Travel 


Boards  of  education  must  budget  adequate  funds  for  travel  to  carry 
on  a complete  program  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  Future  Farmers, 
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Young  Farmers  and  Adult  Farmers,  and  for  related  community 
activities.  This  should  be  a minimum  of  $U00  per  year,  with 
larger  amounts  in  a larger  school  district.  The  amount  should 
be  sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  needs;  but  if  demands  for 
travel  exhaust  the  fund  before  the  end  of  the  year,  advise  the 
state  office  as  early  as  possible  so  that  an  additional  grant 
can  be  made  if  funds  permit  and  the  situation  warrants.  It  is 
also  the  responsibility  of  the  local  school  administrators  to 
examine  and  approve  the  time-travel  reports  before  the  teacher 
is  reimbursed.  (See  "Use  of  Travel  Funds"  in  Appendix  for 
further  details.) 

9.5  Reports  to  the  State  Office 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  office  to  work  with  the 
local  school  to  develop  the  best  possible  program  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  accordance  id.th  the  acts  and  criteria  under 
which  vocational  funds  are  made  available.  The  approval  of  funds 
for  reimbursement  is  based  on  certain  information  such  as  enroll- 
ment, facilities,  and  a.  satisfactory  program,  which  are  to  be 
certified  in  the  following  rep orbs 4 

Time  Travel  Report Due  the  fifth  of  each 

month 

Preliminary  Enrollment  Report Due  at  end  of  first  week 

of  school 

Preliminary, -Farming  Program  Report Due  January  15 

Complete  Faming  Program  Report Due  February  1^ 

Report  of  Adult  Education Due  July  1 or  end  of 

course;  in  no  case  later 
than  July  $ 

Annual  Report  of  the  Teacher Due  June  20 

The  following  reports  are  required  to  participate  in  the  FFA 
program; 

FFA  Membership  and  Dues 


FFA  Report  of  Activities 

9.6  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Schools  Participating  in  Joint  Vocational 
School  Districts 

Joint  Vocational  Schools  are  designed  to  provide  a broader  program 
of  Vocational  Education  in  rural  and  urban  communities  by  combin- 
ing the  tax  base  and  student  enrollments  of  the  participating 
schools.  This  plan  of  organization  can  give  more  depth  and  scope 
to  the  Vocational  Agriculture  program.  Students  from  cooperating 
schools  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  intensive  training 
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program  in  a chosen  field  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 
They  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  skills  and  abilities 
which  are  essential  for  employment.  Also  teachers  are  able  to 
specialize  in  areas  of  special  interest  and  ability. 

A two-year  basic  agricultural  program  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
level  is  recommended  for  students  in  their  home  school.  This 
would  include  basic  principles  of  plant  and  animal  science  as 
well  as  fundamentals  in  fam  mechanics  and  agricultural  leadership. 
The  basic  program  could  be  offered  in  local  schools  with  minimum 
classroom  and  shop  facilities.  Where  the  enrollment  is  small, 
both  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  agriculture  could  be  grouped  in 
one  class.  Basic  instruction  could  also  be  offered  in  the  Joint 
Vocational  School  for  schools  not  offering  Vocational  Agriculture. 

Specialization  in  Vocational  Education  is  generally  limited  to  a 
two-year  program.  Specialized  training  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
is  organized  to  train  students  for  employment  in  a cluster  of 
occupations  in  a given  field.  Interest  of  students  as  well  as 
employment  opportunities,  locally  and  statewide,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  programs.  An  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee  should  be  in  position  to  give  invaluable  assistance  in 
deciding  upon  the  programs  to  be  offered.  It  is  suggested  that 
representatives  of  USES,  school  personnel,  and  agricultural 
leaders  of  the  area  be  on  this  committee.  Their  recommendations 
will  be  needed  prior  to  drawing  building  plans  and  budgeting 
funds  for  equipment. 

Examples  of  specialized  prograiris — 

1.  Agricultural  Production  - preparation  for  full-  or 
part-time  faming. 

2.  Horticulture  - for  greenhouse,  floriculture,  landscaping 
and  grounds  service,  nursery,  fnait  or  vegetable  produc- 
tion. 

3.  Non-fam  Agricultural  Occupations  - agricultural  business 
and  service  and  agricultural  equipment  and  mechanics. 

ho  Conservation  - forestry,  soil  and  water  management,  game 
management,  recreation. 

5.  Food  Processing  - basic  production  and  harvesting, 
preservation,  packaging  and  distribution 

The  amount  of  time  necessary  for  classroom,  laboratory,  and  shop 
work  vaid.es  in  these  courses.  Also  the  amount  of  time  for 
supervised  work  experience  and  when  and  how  it  best  be  gained  varies . 
Class  schedule  for  Vocational  Agriculture  will  be  dependent  on 
other  vocational  class  schedules  and  local  transportation  facilities. 
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10.0  ADIgNISTR/\TION  ON  THE  STATE  LEVEL 

10.1  Authority  for  the  Prof^ram 

The  Smith-Hushes  Law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1917,  the  George 
Barden  Act  of  19h6,  and  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  provide  federal 
funds  to  support  Vocational  Agriculture  in  the  states.  Within 
the  framework  of  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  the  Ohio  State 
Plan  for  Vocational  Education  has  been  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 

The  administration  of  the  program  in  Ohio  must  be  in  accordance 
with  this  plan.  Local  school  units  budget  funds  to  pay  a part 
of  the  costs  and,  in  addition,  provide  housing,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  vocational  department.  Thus  a department  is 
supported  by  three  governmental  units — the  local  school  unit, 
the  State  and  Federal  Government.  .Nationally,  the  program  is 
administered  by  the  U.S,  Office  cf  Education  and  in  the  state 
it  is  a part  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

10.2  State  Board  of  Education 

Within  the  state,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  administering  the  state  program  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  State  Plan, 

Details  of  administration  are  delegated  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 

10.3  Advisoiy  Committees 

The  counsel  of  advisory  committees  is  sought  in  determining 
policies  and  procedures . One  general  committee  includes 
school  administrators,  local  board  members  and  representatives 
of  fam  organizations,  all  recommended  by  their  respective 
organizations.  Another  general  committee  includes  teachers  of 
Vocational  Agriculture,  selected  by  their  fellovj  teachers.  In 
addition,  special  committees  serve  in  special  areas  such  as 
technical  schools,  visual  aids,  camp,  FFA,  safety,  etc. 

10. i;  Supervision 

The  Vocational  Agriculture  Department  is  a part  of  the  local 
school  system,  and  local  administrators  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  program.  Visits  by  members 
of  the  state  staff  are  supplementary  to  local  supervision.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  state  is  divided  into  districts. 
Several  meetings  of  teachers  are  held  during  the  year  in  each 
district  to  discuss  matters  of  policy  and  for  conducting  in-service 
training  courses.  Teachers  are  expected  to  attend  these  meetings 
as  well  as  the  Annual  State  Conference,  which  is  usually  held  in 
July.  A minimum  of  one  supervisory  visit  is  usually  made  to  each 
department  annually,  with  more  visits  as  needed  or  requested. 
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The  work  of  new  and  returning  teachers  is  supervised  by  m^bers 
of  the  Teacher  Education  Staff,  although  matters  of  administra- 
tion are  handled  by  the  supervisors. 

10.^  Placement  of  Experienced  Teachers 

Members  of  the  supervisory  staff  will  assist  local  administrators 
to  locate  and  make  recommendations  on  experienced  teachers,  when 
a vacancy  exists,  either  the  district  or  state  supervisor  should 
be  notified  promptly  to  prevent  a lapse  in  the  supervision  of  the 
occupational  experience  program.  This  is  important  since  the 
total  program  in  Vocational  Agriculture  is  based  largely  on  the 
occupational  experience  of  those  enrolled.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  an  instructor  serve  throughout  the  twelve-month 
period  since  without  provision  for  such  a program.  Vocational 
Agriculture  units  cannot  be  approved. 

Before  employing  a teacher,  boards  of  education  should  be  sure 
that  applicants  are  fully  qualified  and  approved  by  a member  of 
the  state  supervisory  staff. 

10.6  In-Service  Training 

If  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  are  to  be  effective,  they 
must  keep  up-to-date  technically  and  advance  professionally. 
Teachers  must  utilize  many  rtieethods  for  keeping  pace  with  new 
developments.  Vocational  Agriculture  programs  must  be  adjusted 
to  changes  in  the  technological  a.spects  of  agriculture#  To 
help  make  this  possible,  short,  non-credit  workshops  and  gradua  e 
course  work  is  provided  throughout  the  year. 

Non- credit  workshops  are  arranged  by  the  state  office  as  the 
needs  become  apparent.  Teachers  should  study  the  offerings^ 
provided  at  the  request  of  teachers  and  select  those  for  which 
thej'’  have  most  need.  When  approved  by  the  supervisor,  sub- 
sistence may  be  paid  by  the  local  board  to  be  rejjnbursed  lOO/o^  - 
from  vocational  funds;  and  travel  may  be  paid  through  the  local 
vocational  travel  budget. 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  advance  professionally  throi^h  a well- 
planned  graduate  program.  When  this  is  done  and  vacation  tme 
is  kept  to  a minimum,  a teacher  may  earn  a Masters  Dqgree  with- 
out exceeding  the  vacation  allowance.  Under  this  plan  the 
teacher  enrolls  for  five-week  courses  and  three-week  courses  on 
alternate  summers.  They  may  also  take  advantage  of  off-campus 
courses  and  special  problem  assignments.  When  engaging  in 
graduate  work  during  the  summer  months,  a teacher  shall  charge ^ 
himself  with  three  days  of  vacation  for  each  quarter  hour  credit 
of  graduate  work  when  enrolled  in  day  courses. 


10,7  Reimbursement 


Reimbursement  to  local  schools  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Ohio  School  Foundation  Law  and  the  Critiera 
for  the  Approval  of  Units  as  approved  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Education,  Additional  vocational  units  or  fractions  thereof 
be  certified  to  the  Division  of  School  Finance,  In 
addition,  reimbursement  will  be  made  from  vocational  funds  for 
travel,  vroricshops  and  conferences,  and  for  the  out-of -school 
program. 


As  an  illustration,  a school  approved  for  a Vocational  Agricul- 
ture unit  in  an  additional  aid  district  having  a teacher  who 

has  a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Agriculture  may  be  reimbursed 
as  follows : 

Allowable  salary  — $I|.700  for  regular  school  year 
Salary  12  weeks  extended  service,  if  requested  - $1566,67 
Plus  12^  of  total  salary  for  retirement  and  sick  leave 
costs 

Plus  $1910  times  number  of  approved  classroom  units  for 
current  expenses 
Plus  of  mileage  costs 

Plus  100^  of  subsistence  for  approved  conference  and 
workshops 

Plus  $2,50  per  hour  or  other  approved  rate  for  hours  spent 
conducting  an  out- of -school  program  having  prior  approval 
from  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Agriculture, 

A copy  of  the  criteria  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

The  procedure  for  securing  reimbursement  on  the  in-school  pro- 
gram is  as  follows: 

a.  Include  on  Form  S,F,  12  »'the  number  of  Vocational 
Agric^ture  instructors,  approved  teacher  units,  and 

salary  allowance  for  extended  service,** 
(Extended  service  may  be  approved  for  12  weeks,  if 
the  teacher's  contract  extends  from  July  i to  June  30,) 

b.  Complete  VE  Form  1 by  September  l5,  showing  the  amount 
budgeted  for  travel  and  data  concerning  in-school 
vocational  programs. 

The  procedure  for  securing  reimbursement  for  out-of -school  pro- 
grams follows: 

File  Request  for  Approval  Form  with  State  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  prior  to 
November  1,  Schools  will  be  fjif  ormed  of  amount  budgeted 
for  this  program.  Following  completion  of  the  course 
and  filing  of  report  of  same  to  State  Department  by 
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teacher,  the  local  board  of  edlucation  will  be  notified 
of  the  amount  for  which  they  can  be  reimbursed. 


10.8  Non-Vocational  Assignments 

When  a unit  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  requested,  it  ^^cates 
that  the  full-time  services  of  a teacher  of  Vocational  Agric^ture 
are  needed j and  it  means  that  his  time  will  be  used  or  a 
purpose.  Therefore,  nd&- vocational  teaching  assignments  and 
study  halls  cannot  be  approved.  However,  homeroom  responsibilities 

are  permissible. 


10.9  Qualifications  of  Teachers 

A VocaUonal  Agriculture  teacher  shall  be  a graduate  in  agricu^ 
tui'e  from  a four-year  course  in  a state  agricultural  college  and 
shall  have  completed  a course  of  stuc^  designed  to  train  teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture.  This  should  include  at  least  30 
quarter  hours  of  professional  education,  and  he  shall  have  ha 
courses  in  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agronomy  and  Crop  Production  and  Animal  Science.  Preferably, 
he  shall  have  been  farm-reared.  Vocational  Agriculture  teachers 
trained  in  other  states  will  be  given  one-year  temporary 
certificates.  After  successful  teaching  experience  in  Ohio  and 
additional  training  if  necessary  such  teachers  will  be  granted 
four-year  provisional  certificates.  Temporary  certificates  for 
partially  qualified  teachers  can  be  approved  only  when  the  supply 
of  qualified  and  approved  teachers  is  exhausted. 
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Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
July  1,  1966 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  MONTHLY 
TIME-TRAVEL  REPORT  BY  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  INSTRUCTOR 


1.  Time-travel  reports  are  to  be  made  out  monthly,  in  triplicate ^ on 
foms  supplied  by  the  state  office.  The  teacher  will  give  one  copy  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  keep  one  copy  in  his  department  file,  and 
send  the  third  cony  to  the  State  Supervisor,  State  Office  Building,  Root 
G-16,  Columbus,  Ohio  Ii32l5,  by  the  fifth  of  the  follo^ng  month.  Read  and 
follow  instructions  on  time-travel  report  carefully.  (Teachers  may  use 
carbon  paper.  Reports  need  not  be  typed,  but  should  be  legible.) 

2.  Activities  column  report  how  time  is  spent  each  day  in  addition  to 
class  teaching;  e.g.,  filing  bulletins,  organization  of  courses,  farm 
visitation,  and  appropriate  community  activities.  Do  not  merely  say,. 

’’worked  at  school."  Detail  activities  on  a day-by-doy  basis  in  order  to 
justify  the  day  as  one  of  work,  not  vacation. 

3.  Report  mileage  driven  on  point-to-point  basis,  continuous  from 

the  school  building  to  farm  or  point  of  activity  and  return  to  school.  For 
trips  outside  the  district,  map  mileage  by  most  district  route  is  to  be 
used.  Additional  mileage  should  be  reported  as  a separate  entry;  e.g., 
instructor  at  Delaware  takes  judging  team  to  Columbus,  returns  to  Delaware 
and  takes  boys  home.  Entry  should  read:  "Delaware  to  Columbus  to  Delaware 

U3  miles.  Delaware  and  specified  points  in  vicinity— 12  miles."  (Give 
boys’  names.) 

U.  Double  check  addition,  use  machine  where  possible. 

For  travel  report  purposes,  there  are  six  legal  holidays;  January  1, 
May  30,  July  U,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  December  25.  Other  holidays 
may  include  Februaiy  12,  February  22,  October  12,'  and  November  11,  if  so 
designated  by  the  local  board  of  education.  Only  legal  holidays,  or  those 
a.bove  designated  by  school  boards,  do  not  count  against  vacation  time. 

6.  The  teacher  emplo3’’ed  for  12  calendar  months  accumulates  20  days 
vacation  per  year.  Vacation  may  be  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next 
for  summer  school  attendance.  Vacation  need  not  be  taken  during  school 
year  earned  if  teacher  continues  in  employ  of  same  board  of  education. 


USE  OF  TRAVEL  FUNDS 


The  following  interpretations  regarding  the  proper  use  of  travel  funds 
were  agreed  upon  with  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  responsible  for  auditing 
public  school  records. 
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Mileage  can  be 


approved  for: 


a.  Visitation.  (Includes  all  visits  to  supervise  and  develop 
agricultural  occupational  experience  programs,  to  enroll,  and 
advise  young  and  adult  farmers.)  List  names  of  individuals 
visited. 

b.  Trips  to  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  office.  County 
Extension  office.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  agricultural 
agencies . 

c.  Activities  considered  a regular  part  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
program,  such  as  chapter  business  demonstrations,  public  speaking, 
officer  training,  district  FFA  meetings,  district  meetings  of 
teachers,  young  and  adult  farmer  meetings  if  not  held  at  local 
high  school,  conferences,  workshops,  or  other  meetings  called  in 
connection  with  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture  within  the 
state . 

d.  One  round  trip,  only,  on  a given  day  for  a group  activity,  such  as 
business  procedure  demonstration,  or  field  trip.  (Not  more  than 
one  round  trip  per  class.) 

Teachers  should  secure  pre-approval  of  the  administrator  for  trips 
outside  the  school  district  or  community,  other  than  those  called  for  by 
participation  in  the- state  vocational  agriculture  program. 

Limited  mileage  will  be  approved  for  the  following  activities  vrhcre 
teacher's  car  is  driven: 

a.  One  round  trip  to  the  State  FFA  Camp,  State  FFA  Convention,  and 
State  Judging  Contest. 

b.  Two  round  trips  to  State  Fair,  if  students  participate  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  activities. 

c.  One  round  trip  to  Annual  Teachers’  Conference  and  workshops,  when 
daily  subsistence  is  received.  Daily  mileage  up  to  80  miles,  if 
dri^n,  will  lae  approved  for  those  teachers  who  commute  in  lieu 
of  daily  subsistence,  in  addition  to  one  round  trip. 

d.  A round  trip  to  National  FFA  Convention  once  in  four  years  for 
single  teacher  school,  an  additional  trip  will  be  approved  when 
special  award  is  to  be  received.  Trip  must  be  approved  by  local 
school  administrator  and  district  supervisor.  Additional  mileage 
should  be  budgeted  for  the  year  of  Kansas  City  trip. 

e.  Mileage  to  Kansas  City  and  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will  be  approved  for 
teachers  who  have  won  state  judging  contests  and  who  take  teams 
to  National  Contest. 
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f.  Trips  to  machinery,  livestock,  and  crop  field  days,  other  than 
those  held  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  shall  be  limited  to  a distance  of  not 
more  than  100  miles  each  way. 


g.  School  farms  or  land  laboratories. 
Multiple  Teacher  Departments — 


In  multiple  teacher  departments  only  one  trip  can  be  approved  to 
State  Teachers  Convention,  FFA  Camp,  YFA  activities,  district  meetings 
and  workshops . 


Non-sApp roved  Mileage-Mileage  cannot  be  paid  for  driving  in  the 
following  situations; 


a.  Driving  from  home  to  school. 


b.  Out-of-state  trips,  other  than  National  FFA  Convention  and 
National  Judging  Contests. 


c.  Non- vocational  trips  and  social  activities. 

d.  Travel  to  attend  Summer  School  or  graduate  courses. 


e.  Frequent  trips  to  state  office  for  purpose  which  could  be  handled 
by  phone  or  correspondence. 


f .  General  school  meetings  which  other  teachers  attend  without 
mileage . 


g< 


General  school  business,  such  as  trips  to  Columbus  for  surplus 
property. 


h.  Unreasonable  number  of  trips  to  town  for  s implies. 

i.  Trips  to  Career  Days  and  other  non- vocational  trips. 

j.  Trips  on  day  declared  as  vacation. 


Special  Mileage  will  be  paid  direct  to  teachers  from  state  and  federal 
funds  for: 


a.  Teacher  training  visits  to  supervise  beginning  teachers. 


b.  Trips  for  special  committee  meetings  called  a member  of  the 
state  staff. 


A reasonable  amount  of  driving  is  essential  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  vocational  agriculture  program.  Judgment  needs  to  be  exercised  to 
assure  that  time  and  mileage  are  used  effectively. 
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Teachers  are  asked  to  plan  trips  so  travel  money  will  be  wisely  used 
for  approved  purposes*  If  emergencies  require  special  trips,  explanation 
should  be  made  on  the  report  fom*  Reimbursement  for  trips  may  be  questioned 
when  mail  or  telephone  service  would  have  sufficed. 

Boards  of  education  are  requested  to  budget  adequate  funds  for  travel 
I to  carry  on  a full  program  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  including  Future 

Farmer,  Young  Farmer,  and  Adult  Farmer  activities.  This  department  will 
sanction  the  use  of  travel  funds  for  approved  purposes. 


j Special  Subsistence  Approval 

Subsistence  can  be  paid  to  teachers  by  local  boards  of  education  for 
attendance  at  Annual  Teachers’  Conference  and  workshops.  Expenses  for 
these  meetings  must  be  approved  by  teacher  trainers  or  supervisors  in 
charge,  on  special  forTn,  VE  Form  2b.  Local  boards  of  education  will  be 
reimbursed  100  per  cent  for  approved  subsistence  expenses  reported  on 
, VE  Form  2a. 
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Ohio  Standards  for  Continuing 
Education  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
Division  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
State  Department  of  Education 
July  1966 


DEFINITIONS 


1.  Young  Farmer  Classes 

Are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a group  of  out-of -school  persons 
usually  18  to  35  years  of  age.  Systematic  instruction  will  be  offered 
for  five  or  more  sessions. 


2. 


3. 


Adult  Farmer  Classes 

Are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a group  of  adults  who  are  enrolled 
for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture  for  five  or  more  sessions. 


Combination  Classes 

Are  a group  of  young  and  adult  students  enrolled  for  systematic 
instruction  in  agriculture  for  five  or  more  sessions. 


U.  A "class”  is  meeting  a group  of  eight  (average)  or  more  individuals 
with  a definite  educational  objective,  for  a minimum  of  two  hours. 

5.  An  "enrollee"  is  a person  who  attends  one  or  more  class  "sessions." 

6.  "Supervised  on-the-job  farm  instruction"  is  a pre-scheduled  instruc- 
tional meeting  of  one  to  four  enrollees  or  potential  enrollees. 

PR^RAK 

1. ^The  program  of  instruction  is  to  be  based  upon  the  individual  needs  and 

interests  of  the  persons  enrolled. 

2.  The  program  involves  both  organized  class  and  individual  on  job/farm 
instruction. 


3.  Instruction  may  be  given  by  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  resource 
people  or  guest  instructors. 

U.  The  program  may  include  sessions  of  a social  or  recreational  nature  5 
however,  such  sessions  will  not  be  approved  for  reimbursement . 

5«  The  program  should  cover  a twelve-month  period. 


6.  The  number  of  on-the-f arm/j  ob  instructional  Visits  must  be  pre-dete mined 
with  an  eq\iitable  ratio  between  class  sessions  and  on- the-f arm/j ob  or 
agricultural  business. 

7.  The  "instructional  program"  should  consist  of  a series  of  organized 
educational  meetings  for  out-of-school  individuals  where  knowledge, 
skills,  and  abilities  in  agriculture  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
individuals  enrolled. 
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8.  Any  and  all  adult  education  program  activities,  for  which  the  teacher 
vouchers  for  reimbursement,  must  be  performed  outside  of,  or  beyond,  the 
hours  of  the  regular  school  day  of  the  local  school  district* 

9.  In  cases  of  tours  or  field  trips,  hours  spent  in  travel  during  regular 
school  day  cannot  be  vouchered* 

10*  If  tours  or  field  trips  are  scheduled  on  days  declared  as  vacation 

time  by  the  teacher,  travel  mileage  cannot  be  vouchered  for  such  trips. 

11.  The  regular  school  day  throughout  the  year  (including  summer  months)  is 

* construed  to  be  the  hours  that  all  teachers  are  required  to  be  at  the 

building  or  on  the  job  during  the  regular  school  term.  Example;  8:00 
a.m.  - U;00  p.m. 

12.  A minimum  of  3^  hours  per  week  shall  constitute  the  work  load  during  the 
period  of  extended  service  employment.  Adult  reimbursement  can  only  be 
allowed  for  class  or  on-the—faim/job  instruction  beyond  this  minimum* 

13*  One  visit  to  farms  of  prospective  enroUees  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
class  sessions  is  peimitted- to  enable  the  teacher  to  become  familiar 
with  the  farm  and  the  management  organization  of  same. 

1 )|  t Dual  visits  to  all  day  and  adult  students  can  only  be  credited  in  one 
category  group.  If  reimbursement  is  to  be  approved,  adult  visits  must 
be  made  after  school  hours,  during  vacation  time,  or  on  Saturdays. 

1^.  Adult  visits  for  instruction  must  be  pre-scheduled  with  definite 

objective  or  purpose  to  assist  the  member  in  solving  a definite  problem 
related  to  his  operation. 

REPORTS 


1.  -MTeachers  will  report  preliminary  plans  before  the  course  starts  for 
programs  on  the  pre-approval  report  submitted  not  later  than  November  1 
if  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year*s  budget. 

2.  Final  reports  are  to  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  state  office  on 
all  courses  conducted,  even  though  thqy  may  not  meet  the  standards  for 
reimbursement.  This  includes  those  courses  conducted  by  adult  instruc- 
tors and  courses  conducted  in  departments  with  fractional  units. 

3.  -JiThe  final  report  should  be  submitted  on  or  before  July  Reimburse- 
' ment  cannot  be  given  reports  postmarked  after  July 

U.  File  copies  of  all  final  reports  should  be  made  a part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  the  local  school. 

Mail  all  reports  to;  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Room 
G-l6,  State  Office  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio  U321^. 
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6.  Sessions  or  on-the-farm/job  instructional  visits  conducted  during  the 
••school  day*'  hours  should  be  reported  but  not  included  on  the  voucher 
for  teacher  reimbursement  unless  they  were  conducted  on  legal  holidays, 
Saturdays,  or  days  designated  as  "vacation." 

7.  All  reports  must  be  approved  by  the  state  supervisory  staff  before 
submitting  them  to  the  local  board. 

8.  Submit  all  reports  in  triplicate,  (one  for  our  file  - one  for  board  of 
education  - one  for  your  file.) 

9.  Sign  all  three  copies.  Original  signature  (not  carbons). 

10.  Be  sure  to  give  the  starting  and  closing  dates  of  your  course. 

•^Report  forms  attached.  (Preliminary  only  to  teachers.) 

RSH4Bl)RSB4ErJT 

1.  All  reimbursements  vrill  be  made  through  your  local  board  of  education. 

2.  Be  careful  to  correctly  calculate  the  amount  due. 

3.  Teachers  are  reminded  that  adult  education  is  a part  of  the  total  pro- 

gram of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture.  A job  to  be  done.  We  are 
in  a strategic  position  to  offer  such  service.  We  can  budget  the  tiirie, 
outside  all-day  teaching  duties,  to  accomplish  the  job.  Since  there  is 
no  provision  for  adult  education  in  the  school  foundation  program,  adult 
education  in  agriculture  is  in  the  same  position  as  other  types  of  adult 
education.  That  is:  Instructors  are  paid  at  hourly  rates,  averaging  $U 

to  $6  per  hour  in  the.  state  of  Ohio.  The  State  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Division Vocational  Agriculture  Service,  will  reimburse  a 
local  Board  of  Education  for  such  instruction  up  to  a maximum  of  $2.50 
per  hour  when  such  amount  has  been  paid  the  instructor  for  a program 
that  meets  the  standard  cr^-teria  for  such  programs. 

U.  To  safeguard  the  high  school  program,  a maximum,  175  hours  of  classroom 

and/or  on-the-farm/job  instruction  per  teacher  per  fiscal  year,  constitutes 
the  ma:cimum  reimbursement  for  a full-time  high  school  teacher. 

USE  OF  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

In  cases  where  it  seems  advisable  to  employ  and  use  special  instructors, 

the  situation  should  be  discussed  with  your  supervisor  before  any  definite 

steps  are  taken  or  commitments  made.  Pre-approvals  are  necessary  so  money 

can  be  budgeted  accordingly. 
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ESSENTIALS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 
of  a 

VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  PROGRAM 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE  . 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  | 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  I 

PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 

STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

POSITION  OR  POLICY.  f 
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Program  Opportunities  in  Vocational  Education 

for 

Preparatory  and/or  Supplemental  Training 

in 

Farming  and  Agricultioral  Occupations 

1.  Training  for  Farming  - Secondary 
Includes  training  in  production  agricultvire 
for  regular  9th  throu^  l^h  grade  secondary 
students.  Classroom  instruction  should  be 
combined  with  practical  laboratory,  shop, 
and  on-farm  instruction  to  prepare  students 
for  the  occupation  of  farming. 

2.  Non-Cooperative  Training 

In-class  vocational  instruction  of  a 
preparatory  nature  only  for  regular  11th 

* ahd/or  12th  grade  secondary  students,  or 
for  persons  who  have  academic,  socio-^ 
economic  or  other  handicaps. 

3*  Cooperative  Work  Experience 

Includes  supervised  and  coordinated 
practical  experience  programs  for 
regular  11th  and/or  12th  grade  second- 
ary students,  or  for  persons  who  have 
academic,  socio-economic  or  other  handi- 
caps. 

4.  Interrelated 

Two  or  more  vocational  subject-matter 
fields  may  be  combined  in  one  class 
under  certain  conditions. 

5*  Adult  - Preparatory  and/or  Supplemental 
For  persons  who  have  entered  the  labor 
market,  either  employed  or  self-employed, 
who  need  training  or  retraining  for 
stability  or  advancement. 

6.  Preparatory  Post -Secondary 

For  those  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  are  available  for  full-time 
study. 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICUITURE 
Purpose 

A vocational  agriculture  department  in  a public  high  school  should 
offer  organized  instruction  in  agriculture  for: 

1.  Those  who  plan  to  enter  the  vocation  of  fanning  and/oran 
occupation  which  requires  the  knowledge  and  skills  involved 
in  agriculture.  (Preparatory) 

(a)  High  School  students 

(b)  Out -of -school  persons. 

2.  Those  who  have  entered  the  vocation  of  farming. and/or  an 
occupation  which  requires  the  knowledge  and  skills  involved 
in  agriculture.  (Supplementary) 

(a)*  Adult  class  members. 

3.  Those  who  are  available  for  full  time  study. 

(a)  Post -high  school  students. 

Objectives 

1.  To  develop  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  individuals 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  production  agriculture. 

2.  To  develop  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  individuals 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  agricultural  occupations, 
other  than  production  agriculture. 

3«  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  career  oppor- 
tunities in  agriculture  and  of  the  preparation  needed  to 
enter  and  progress  in  agricultural  occupations. 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  secure  satisfactory  placement  and 
advancement  in  an  agricultural  occupation. 

5.  To  develop  those  human  relations,  skills,  and  attitudes 
required  for  success  in  an  agricultural  occupation. 

6.  To  further  develop  leadership  abilities  and  civic  responsi- 
bilities. 


Schools  li/hlch  May  Be  Approved 


Any  recognized  public  high  school  may  be  approved  to  organize  a 
vocational  agriculture  department  and  be  eligible  for  reimbursement 
provided  the  school  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  Plan. 

Requirements  for  Approval  (Courses  for  High  School  Students) 

1.  Physical  Facilities  and  Equipient. 

The  physical  facilities  and  equipment  shall  be  adequate  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  the  program  is  established.  In  general, 
the  following  conditions  should  prevail: 

a.  Physical  facilities  primarily  used  to  provide  the  kind  of 
instructional  program  needed  that  will  allow  for  Instruction 
in  the  classroom,  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  agriculture  shop. 





b.  Sufficient  equipment  and  apparatus  to  demonstrate  and  study  the 
ordinary  approved  scientific  methods  and  principles  involved  in 
farmihg  or  other  agricultural  occupations. 

c.  i Suitable  storage  room  foi  the  classroom  to  properly  store 

apparatus  and  materials  needed  for  class  and  laboratory  work. 

d.  Up-to-date  reference  books,  bulletins,  agricultural  papers, 
magazines,  and  other  materials  relating  to  the  courses  offered. 

e.  A suitable  agricultural  shop  and  equipment  used  primarily  to  offer 
practical  instruction  in  agricultural  mechanics.  New  vocational 
agriculture  departments  will  not  be  approved  unless  the  school 

has  an  agricultural  shop  or  shows  that  they  have  definite  plans  for 
an  agricultural  shop. 

f.  An  adequate  storage  room  for  the  agricultural  shop  for  supplies 
and  special  equipment. 

2.  Organization  of  the  Courses  of  Study 

9th  Grade  - Course  or  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  should  emphasize 
basic  agricultural  subject  matter,  including  agricultuiral 
mechanics,  soils,  crops,  and  livestock.  Students  must  con- 
duct supervised  farming  programs. 

10th  Grade  - Course  or  courses  in  vocational  agriculture  should  emphasize 
basic  agri cult uiel  subject  matter  of  an  advanced  nature  or 
more  difficult  level,  including  agricultural  mechanics,  soils, 
crops,  livestock,  and  related  subject  matter.  Students  must 
conduct  supervised  farming  programs. 

11th  Grade  - Courses  in  vocational  agriculture  should  emphasize 
the  specialized  agricultural  subject  matter  needed 
for  farming  or  for  other  occupations  involving 
knowledge  and  skills  in  agriculture.  A partial  list 
of  the  types  of  specialized  courses  that  may  be  offer- 
ed is  as  follows: 

1.  Vocational  Agriculture  (specialized)  for  Farm- 
ing - Supervised  Farming  Programs  Required. 

2.  Vocational  Agriculture  for  Agricultural  Occupa- 
,/tions  (Non-cooperative  program). 

3»  Cooperative  Program  in  Agriculture  with  Work 
Experience. 

Students  in  courses  designed  to  prepare  for  agricultural 
occupations  other  than  farming  shall  have  at  least  a six 
months'  supervised  faming  program  and/or  .a 'comparable 
supervised  agricultural  experience  program  which  relates 
to  their  occupational  objective. 

12th  Grade  - Courses  in  vocational  agriculture  should  emphasize  the 
specialized  agricultural  subject  matter  at  an  advanced 
or  more  difficult  level  necessary  for  preparation  for 
farming  or  for  other  occupations  involving  skill  and 
knowledge  in  agriculture.  Courses  similar  to  those 
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offered  at  the  11th  grade,  except  at  an  advanced  level, 
may  be  offered  at  the  12th  grade.  Supervised  farming 
and  supervised  agriculture  experience  requirements  would 
be  the  same  as  for  11th  grade  courses. 

The  above  outline  based  on  organized  instruction  is  typical  for  schools 
offering  an  agricultural  program.  Course  outlines  should  be  prepared  by 
the  agriculture  teacher  and  revised  annually.  Copies  should  be  submitted 
to  the  school  administrator  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

i 

3.  High  School  Classes. 

\ ' 

Minimum  time  for  vocational  agriculture  classes. 

A.  Classes  for  Those  Preparing  for  Farming. 

The  class  program  designed  for  secondary  school  students  preparing 
for  farming  shall  provide  for  not  less  than  275  minutes  per  week 
of  class  time.  It  shall  provide  for  not  less  than  2 years  of  course 
work  and  not  less  than  2 classes  shall  be  taught  during  any  one  year. 
Each  class  member  shall  have  at  least  a six  months’  supervised  farm- 
ing program. 

B.  Classes  for  Those  Preparing  for  Agricultural  Occupations  other  than 
Farming. 

The  program  for  secondary  school  students  preparing  for  agricultural 
occupations  will  be  designed  for  11th  and  12th  grade  students.  Each 
class  member  shall  have  at  least  a six  months*  supervised  farming 
program  or  he  shall  have  a comparable  supervised  agricultural  ex- 
perience program  which  relates  to  his  occupational  objective. 

Classes  shall  be  organized  according  to  the  following  time  mlnlmums: 

1.  Program  of  two  or  more  years 

275  minutes  per  week.  - 

2.  Program  of  less  than  two  years 

a.  550  minutes  per  week  of  class  instruction,  or 

b.  275  minutes  per  week  if  students  have  had  previous 
experience  in  the  occupational  field  or  class 
instruction  related  to  the  occupational  field,  or 

c.  550  minutes  of  instruction  per  week  of  which  275  minutes 
may  be  in  a concurrent  class  related  to  the  occupational 
field. 

C.  Cooperative  Classes  for  Those  Preparing  for  Agricultural  Occupa- 
nt ions  other  than  Farming. 

1.  Minimum  requirements 

Enrollees  shall  be  of  legal  age  for  employment.  The  employ- 
ment shall  comply  with  State  and  Federal  employment  regulation's* 
and  shall  consist  of  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  week  of  on-job 
training. 

2.  Two-year  program 

200  minutes  per  week  of  group  instruction  by  teacher-coordinator. 
One -year  program 

a.  200  minutes  per  week  of  group  instruction  by  teacher-coordln- 
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at or  and 

b.  Previous  experience  in  occupational  field  or  previous  class 
instruction  related  to  the  occupational  field  or  200  minutes 
in  a concurrent  class,  related  to  the  occupational  field. 

Schools  are  encouraged  to  provide  time  during  the  school  day  for  on-farm  or 
training  station  supervision  and/or  the  organizing  and  teaching  of  adult 
farming  classes. 

4.  Advisory  Council  or  Employers  Group.  ‘ 

An  .advisory  committee,  appointed  and  approved  by  the  local  board  of 
education,  should  be  organized  to  assist  in  the  development  of  vocation- 
al programs  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture.  Some  of  the  activities 
of  the  advisory  committee  may  be  as  follows; 

a.  Determine  the  possible  job  opportunities. 

b.  Determine  the  training  and  skills  needed  by  trainees. 

c.  Assist  with  the  planning  of  the  work  experience  programCand  the 
procurement  of  training  stations  .| 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction. 

Practical  instruction, including  work  in  the  classroom,  in  th^ labora- 
tory, in  the  agricultural  shop,  on  the  farm^  or  related  job  will  be 
required,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  any  case  will  be  such  as 
to  prepare  the  students  for  the  occupation  of  farming  or  other  occupa- 
tions involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  agriculture.  The  abundant 
use  of  bulletins,  illustrative  material,  films,  filmstrips,  charts  and 
actual  agricultural  situations  is  recommended. 

6.  Individual  Supervised  Farming  or  Supervised  Agriculture  Experience 
Program.  - 

a.  Each  student  enrolled  in  a vocational  agriculture  class  will  be 
required  to  conduct  a practice  program  under  the  supervision  of 
the  teacher  of  agriculture.  In  all  cases  the  supervised  program 
should  be  supplemented  and  enlarged  ^d.th  increased  proficiency  as 
the  student  advances  in  his  high  school  i^rork  with  the  idea  of 
aiding  the  student  to  become  established  in  farming  or  other 
agricultural  occupation. 

b.  Classroom,  laboratory,  agricultural  shop  and/or  on-farm  or  on- 
the-job.  in  strueti  on  should  be  based  upon  the  problems  connected 
with  the  supervised  program.  The  standard  supervised  agricultural 
experience  record  books  authorized  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation  should  be  used. 

c.  Follow-up  of  former  students  - Surveys  and  studies  will  be  made 
to  determine  the  occupations  and  status  of  former  students  of 
vocational  agriculture.  Information  obtained  will  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  vocational  agriculture  program  in  the  local  com- 
munity and  in  the  state. 
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7.  Suggested  Steps  In  the  Development  of  Training  Programs  for  Off-Farm 

Agricultural  Occupations. 

1.  Vocational  agriculture  teacher  enroll  in  Votec  474,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana  (Supervised  Agriciature  Experience  Programs)  prior 
to  or  concurrent  irLth  OFAO  Training  Program. 

2.  Obtain  approval  for,  organize,  and,  get  into  operation--Employers 
Group  and/or  Citizens  Advisory  Council.  (Agriculture  business  must 
be  represented.) 

3.  Determine  the  agricultural  industry  occupational  opportunities  in 
the  local  service  area.  Survey  the  anticipated  needs  for  the  next 
five  years— entry  level  jobs. 

4.  From  the  prospective  employers,  determine  the  knowledge  and  skills 
which  can  be  properly  taught  in  the  pre -entry  vocational  training 
program. 

5.  Establish  the  objectives  of  the  training  program  for  OFAO, 

6.  Develop  complete  course  of  study  including  teaching  calendar  and 
provisions  for  providing  adequate  training  in  the  knowledge  and 
skills  which  are  considered  necessary  for  entry  into  and  continued 
employment  in  OFAO. 

7.  In  cooperation  with  other  school  officials,  provide  vocational  and 
occupational  guidance  ;d.thin  the  field  of  agriculture. 

8.  Contact  employers  in  agricultural  firms  and  determine  the  supervised 
agricultural  experiences  which  \riXX  be  available  to  students.  Dis- 
cuss all  aspects  such  as  wages,  liability,  insurance,  responsibili- 
ties of  both  trainee  and  trainer,  etc. 

9.  Attempt  to  provide  proper  scheduling  and  placement  of  trainees. 

10.  Give  proper  pre-placement  instruction  to  both  employer  and  trainee. 
Step  by  step  procedures  given  to  group  and  individually. 

11*  Provide  concui’rent  group  and  individual  instruction  to  trainees  and 
where  necessary,  to  the  employers. 

12.  Cooperatively  supervise  students  during  training.  This  includes  the 
keeping  of  records  or  a diary  which  includes  what  they  are  doing, 
\dbatthey  are  learning,  any  expenses  or  receipts  which  occur,  and 
any  information  which  may  seem  pertinent.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  the  trainees  submit  a financial  statement  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

13*  The  instructor  and  employer  should  evaluate  the  training  and  perform 
ance  of  the  students.  The  entire  program  should  be  reviewed  by  all 
participants  including  the  advisory  group.  Continuing  evaluation  is 
most  important. 

l4.  Aid  in  placement  after  training.  Maintain  follow-up  records  and  re- 
appraise the  program  regularly 
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15.  An  information  form^  approval  form^  or  contract  must  be  completed  for 
each  vocational  program  as  an  agreement  with  the  State  Board  which 
will  indicate  how  each  program  is  to  be  conducted  before  it  can  be 
approved  for  reimbursement. 

8.  Supervision  of  The  Youth  Organization. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  and  shall  the  directed 
and  supervised  by  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

9.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Approval  of  a Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
in  Illinois. 

A.  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agidculture  Classes  for  Fanning. 

1.  Graduate  df  a 4 yedr  recognized  college  or  university. 

2.  Subject  matter  courses --48  semester  hours  of  technical  agri- 
culture worlc^  24  semester  hours  of  which  shall  have  been  from 
an  institution  approved  by  the  State  Board  to  offer  such  train- 
ing or  from  a land  grant  college  of  agriculture,  including: 

a.  Eight  semester  hours  in  crop  and/or  soil  sciences. 

b.  Eight  semester  hours  in  animal  and/or  dairy  sciences. 

c.  Eight  semester  hours  in  agricultural  engineering. 

d.  Eight  semester  hours  in  agricultural  economics. 

3.  Professional  education— five  semester  hovirs  of  work  in  agri- 
cultural education  methods  and  five  semester  hours  in  student 
teaching  of  agriculture  from  an  approved  institution. 

B.  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Classes  for  Off-Farm  Agricultural 
Occupations  Other  Than  Farming. 

A regularly  certified  vocational  agriculture  instructor;  or  a certi- 
fied teacher  who  has  special  qualifications  in  processing,  distribut- 
ing or  servicing  fields  in  agriculture  and  who  is  approved  by  the 
State  Board  for  such  instruction. 

C.  Teacher  of  Classes  for  Out-of-school  Persons. 

Approval  of  special  teachers  for  out-of-school  classes  may  be  made 
by  the  head  state  supervisor  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
local  school  with  the  advice  of  the  local  advisory  council  or 
employer ' s group . 

D.  Conditional  Approval  of  Instructional  Personnel. 

Conditional  approval  of  qualifications  may  be  granted  for  instruction- 
al personnel  of  new  programs  who  indicate  a definite  plan  for  meeting 
requirements  for  full  approval  during  the  first  three  years  of  em- 
ployment . 

E.  Term  of  Employment. 

Teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  classes  for  farming  shall  be  employ- 
ed on  a 12 -month  basis  with  not  more  than  30  days  for  vacation 
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or  professional  improvement.  Teachers  of  classes  for  those  pre- 
paring for  non-farm  agricultural  occupations  shall  be  employed 
for  a sufficient  period  to  adequately  provide  the  training  program. 

Requirements  for  Approval  (Courses  for  Adults) 

1.  Purpose  of  Classes. 

Adult  classes  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  instruction 
in  certain  phases  of  farming  and  other  agricultural  occupations  which 
meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  group  of  adults  enrolled  in  the  course. 


2 .  Enrollment . 

The  enrollment  in  these  classes  shall  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in  fanning  or  other  agri 

cultural  occupations. 


3,  Course  of  Study. 

The  adult  courses  shaU  be  adapted  to  local  conditions  and  to  the 
special  needs  of  members  of  the  class. 

4.  Time  Requirements. 

Each  class  unit  shall  cover  a minimum  of  20  clock  hours  of  group  in- 
struction exclusive  of  organization  and  social  meetings,  ^ese 
sessions  shall  be  held  at  such  intervals  and  at  a time  of  ^y  or 
evening  as  will  be  convenient  to  the  class  members  and  each  session 

shall  be  two  hours  or  more  in  length. 


5.  Methods  of  Instruction. 

The  method  of  instruction  (except  for  a laboratory  or  agriculture  shop 
course)  is  group  discussion,  based  upon  a series  of  problems  organized 
under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
course.  The  adult  members  are  encouraged  to  relate  their  own  e^er- 
iences.  The  instructor  should  serve  as  a discussion  leader  and  con- 
tribute such  of  his  o\m  information  and  such  experimental  data  as  seems 

advisable. 

6.  Individual  Farming  Programs  and/or  Supervised  Agriculture  E:5>erience 
Programs. 

The  class  members  should  initiate  new  or  improved  agriculture  practices 
relating  to  the  subject  material  discussed  in  the  classes.  Pro^sions 
must  be  made  for  (a)  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture  for 
all  persons  enrolled,  and  (b)  supeiwlsion  by  the  vocational  agriculture 
instructor  or  special  teacher. 

Qualifications  of  Special  Teachers  (for  adults) 
Qualifications  of  special  teachers. 


1.  Education. 
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He  shall  have  the  ability  to  express  himself  clearly  and  logically. 

He  shall  be  recognized  in  his  community  as  a person  well  informed 
on  the  subject  matter  to  be  covered  in  the  course.  His  teaching  i/ill 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  local  agriculture  teacher. 

2.  Experience  in  Farming  or  in  Non-farm  Agriculture  Occupations. 

Ht  shall  be  recognized  in  his  community  as  a person  who  has  out- 
standing success  in  the  particular  field  in  which  he  is  to  teach. 

3.  Special  Teacher  Approval. 

Approval  of  special  teachers  for  adult  classes  may  be  made  by  the 
head  state  si^ervisor  based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  school 
with  the  advice  of  the  local  advisory  council. 
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^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  PROGRAM  PLANNING;  ^PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION;  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION;  ^PROGRAM  GUIDES 


The  purpose  of  this  manual  is  to  furnish  information  needed  by  local  school  personnel  to  organize  and 
operate  programs  of  vocational  education  in  Missouri.  Conditions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
summarized.  The  section.  Outline  for  Local  Program  Planning,  lists  procedures  for  preparing  requests  for 
approval  by  a local  school,  proposals  for  supplemental  traini 
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ng  programs,  and  a proposal  for  an  area 
vocational  school.  Related  information  to  Program  Operation  discusses  funds,  reporting  and  evaluation, 
supervision,  physical  facilities  and  instructional  materials,  youth  organizations,  and  qualifications  for 
local  personnel.  Work-Study  Program  covers  state  and  local  administration,  regulations  governing  employment, 
administrative  procedures,  criteria  for  determining  project  approvals,  and  allocation  of  funds  to  educational 
agenciq^s.  State  administrative  responsibilities  are  listed.  (BS) 
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MISSOURI  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  I 


The  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  sole  agency  responsible  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  vocational  i 

education  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  composed  of  eight  members  as  follows:  | 
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Mr.  T.  A.  Haggard,  President 
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MISSOURI  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOK  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  the  legislation  creating  the  Vocational  Education  Act  ofil963,  provision  was  made  for  an  advisory  council  for  j 

vocational  education  to  be  named.  Council  members  are  recommended  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  | 

and  approved  by  members  of  the  State  Board.  The  advisory  council  is  available  for  consultation  by  the  State  1 

Board  of  Education  when  it  deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  State  Plan.  Members  of  the  Missouri  Advisory  \ 

Council  for  Vocational  Education  are  as  follows:  I 


Mr.  Vance  G.  Bodenhausen  , j 

Gower,  Missouri 

Mr.  Seaton  A.  Bonta 
Hannibal,  Missouri 

Dr.  R.  B.  Doolin 
North  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Mr.  Allan  J.  Kelsay 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


Mr.  Edward  C-  Matthews,  Jr. 
Sikeston,  Missouri 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Powell 
Clinton,  Missouri 


Mr.  John  I.  Rollings 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 


Reverend  Amos  Ryce,  II 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

,1 


Mr.  Roi  S.  Wood 
Joplin,  Missouri 


INTRODUCTION  AND  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  ACTS 


The  material  in  this  Manual  has  been  prepared  to  furnish  information  needed  to  effectively  organize  and 
efficiently  operate  programs  of  vocational  education.  It  is  being  furnished  to  school  administrators,  local  voca- 
tional directors  and  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  all  vocational  programs. 

Vocational  programs  are  operated  in  the  various  states  under  written  agreements,  referred  to  as  State  Plans, 
between  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  State  Departments  of  Education.  These  plans  outline  the  State’s 
proposal  for  developing  and  conducting  programs  of  vocational  education  and  describing  the  procedure  for  meeting 
the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  information  presented  here  relative  to  the  establishment  and  development  of 
vocational  education  programs  is  directed  to  local  school  personnel.  The  material  necessarily  is  largely  of  a 
procedural  nature. 

Vocational  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  in  Missouri  over  the  years  has  in- 
cluded programs  in  vocational  agriculture,  distributive  education,  vocational  home  economics,  practical  nurse 
training,  technical  education,  trade  and  indust-r-ial  education,  and  guidance  services.  Instructional  programs  have 
made  provision  for  secondary  school  youth,  post-secdfidary  school  youth,  dropouts,  and  adult  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  maintaining,  extending,  and  improving  existing  programs  of  vocational  education  and  in  developing  new  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education.  Provisions  are  also  made  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youth  who  need  the 
the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a full-time  basis.  The  Act  encourages 
establishment  of  programs  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  secondary  school  youth,  post-secondary  school  youth, 
dropouts,  individuals  who  have  lost  positions  through  automation,  individuals  who  are  currently  employed  but 
have  competencies  that  can  be  further  developed  through  training,  and  individuals  who  have  academic,  socio 
economic  or  other  handicaps.  Individuals  should  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  re-training  of  high 
quality,  realistic  in  consideration  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  and  suited  to 
their  needs,  interests  and  abilities  to  benefit  from  such  training. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  also  makes  provision  for  the  addition  of  business  and  office  education 
to  the  vocational  program.  Educational  programs  in  this  field  must  be  structured  so  that  enrollees  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  labor  market  immediately  following  completion  of  the  curriculum. 

Another  section  of  the  1963  Act  makes  provision  for  assistance  in  construction  of  area  vocational  schools. 
The  term  “area  vocational  school”  means: 

1.  A specialized  high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education  to 
persons  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market. 

2.  The  department  of  a high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  providing  education  in  no  less  than 
five  different  occupational  fields  to  persons  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market. 

3.  A technical  or  vocational  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational  education 
to  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market. 

4.  The  department  or  division  of  a junior  college  or  other  college  or  university  which  provides  education 
in  no  less  than  five  different  occupational  fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not  leading  to  a baccalaureate  degree. 

The  facilities  must  be  made  available  to  all  residents  of  the  area  of  the  State  designated  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  an  area  school  unit,  and  as  in  the  case  of  a school  department  or  division  de- 
scribed in  (3)  or  (4),  the  program  offered  must  be  available  to  persons  who  have  completed  high  school  or  left 
high  school. 

Any  school  district  or  other  administrative  unit  which  anticipates  that  it  can  provide  the  necessary  voca- 
tional education  service  and  can  meet  the  criteria  as  established  by  the  Act  and  the  State  Plan  may  make  applica- 
tion to  be  designated  as  an  area  vocational  school.  Upon  receipt  of  such  application,  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  with  the  assistance  of  appropriate  section  directors  will  study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  application.  It  will  then  be  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  final  action. 

In  designating  a local  educational  agency  as  an  area  vocational  school  to  establish  eligibility  for  funds  for 
construction  arid  to  establish  priorities  of  projects,  the  following  factors  will  be  given  consideration: 

1.  The  number  of  individuals  to  be  served  by  the  unit. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  geographical  area  to  be  served. 

3.  The  relative  need  for  this  type  of  school. 
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4.  The  employment  opportunities  in  the  occupation  or  occupational  areas  represented  in  the  planned  facility. 

5.  The  functional  construction  of  the  facility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  persons  and  communities  to  be  served. 

6.  The  assurance  that  the  building  project  will  not  be  elaborate  or  extravagant  in  design  or  materials. 

7.  The  assurance  that  sufficient  funds,  will  be  available  to  meet  the  state  and  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  facility  . 

8.  The  availability  of  sufficient  state  and  local  funds  for  effective  use  of  the  facility  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  constructed. 

9.  The  assurance  that  the  building  and  site  will  be  available  for  the  expected  usable  life  of  such  facility. 

The  appropriation  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides  for  funds  to  be  expended  and 
matched  for  vocational  education  for  Various  “people”  groups  rather  than  in  occupational  areas.  The  Act  calls 
for  the  funds  to  be  used  for: 


1.  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school. 

2.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  full- 
time study  in  preparation  for  the  labor  market.  . 

3.  Vocational  education  for  adults  who  need  training  or  re-training  to  achieve  advancement  or  stability  in 
employment. 

4.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic,  socio  economic  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent 
them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education  programs. 

5.  Construction  of  area  vocational  school  facilities. 

6.  Ancillary  services  and  activities  to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education  programs. 


I OUTLINE  FOR  LOCAL  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

I 

I.  Preparation  of  request  for  approval  by  a local  school 

f The  establishment  of  sound  and  effective  programs  of  vocational  education  is  based  upon  certain  appraisals 

and  planning  which  must  be  done  at  the  local  level.  Therefore,  as  an  initial  step,  the  local  administering  unit 
I will  gather  certain  information  and  develop  tentative  plans  for  the  training  program  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 

! State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  consideration  and  appropriate  action.  To  assist  in  this  activity,  the 

I following  outline  is  provided.  All  requests  for  approval  must  provide  substantially  the  following  information  on 

the  appropriate  form. 

i I.  Plan  for  the  total  program 

j In  establishing  vocational  education  programs,  attention  should  be  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of  all 

persons  at  all 'levels  — secondary,  post-secondary,  adult,  an^l  individuals  with  special  needs  who  desire  and 
can  profit  from  vocational  training.  A plan  will  be  required  to  include  programs  currently  in  operation,  those 
i planned  for  future  expansion,  and  those  proposed  for  approval. 

I 2.  Identification  of  the  occupation  or  occupational  areas  for  which  training  is  proposed 

\ 

I These  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a title  or  job  classification  or,  in  some  cases,  as  job  families, 

i (For  example;  stenographer,  farm  manager,  child  care  aid,  salesperson,  electronic  technician,  nurse  aid, 

I automotive  mechanic  and  repairman.)  The  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  will  be  helpful  in  developing 

I titles. 

I 3.  Program  of  instruction 

I 

This  portion  of  the  request  for  approval  will  be  narrative  in  form.  Information  which  will  be  requested  will 
be  the  major  units  of  instruction  as  well  as  the  method  of  instruction,  or  combination  of  methods,  to  be  used, 
i such  as  classroom,  laboratory  or  shop  experience,  supervised  employment  or  similar  experience  provided  by 

I the  school  or  in  industry,  business  or  on  a farm. 
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4.  Availability  of  individuals  to  he  trained 

In  completing  the  request  for  approval,  the  local  school  will  be  required  to: 

a.  Determine  those  individuals  who  desire  training  and  will  be  available  for  training. 

b.  Determine  the  occupational  goal  of  each  individual  to  be  trained  and  maintain  such  information  as 
a matter  of  record  at  the  local  level. 

c.  List  the  objective  appraisal  and  assessment  devices  and  procedures  used  to  assist  the  individuals 
in  making  occupational  choices  in  line  with  interests,  aptitudes,  abitities,  and  occupational 
opportunities. 

d.  Explain  the  basis  for  providing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  identified  as  special  enrollees 
and  indicate  the  special  characteristics  of  such  enrollees  in  terms  of  their  socio  economic  status, 
ability,  rural  or  urban  environment,  and  similar  information. 
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5.  Services  related  to  instruction  * 

a.  Administration  and  supervision 

The  local  district  must  provide  for  adequate  administration  and  supervision  of  the  vocational  | 

program.  Information  will  be  required  on  the  request  for  approval  concerning  the  individuals  providing  j 

the  administration  and  supervision,  their  qualifications,  titles,  and  schedule  of  time  devoted  to  the  | 

program.  I 

b.  Vocational  guidance  i 

’ • \ 

Provision  is  made  for  vocational  guidance  services  under  the  1963  Act.  School  officials  will  be  \ 

permitted  to  make  application  for  approval  of  their  guidance  program  and  to  receive  reimbursement.  It 

will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  information  requested  on  the  appropriate  form  for  approval  of  a guid-  j 

ance  program.  | 

c.  Research 

Local  schools  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  research  at  the  local  level  and  complete  applications 
for  approval  for  funds. 

d.  Supporting  or  related  programs  | 

I 

The  local  school  is  requested  to  indicate  programs  or  classes  that  provide  individual  enrollees  with  | 

suitable  background  information  and  supportive  knowledge  for  maximum  development  toward  occupa-  j 

tional  competency. 


6.  Instructional  personnel  \ 

The  school  must  indicate  the  provision  or  potential  for  an  instructor  or  instructors  who  meet  the  appli- 
cable standards  for  certification.  . • 

7.  Duration  and  intensity  of  instruction  | 

! 

In  order  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  determine  approval  and  reimbursement  amounts,  the  | 

local  school  is  requested  to  report  the  number  of  periods  classes  will  meet  per  day  and  the  duration  of  the  I 

classes  in  weeks. 

i 

8.  Enrollment  | 

I 

Each  request  for  approval  should  provide  an  estimate  of  the  enrollment  in  the  program  for  each  of  the  ■ 

first  three  years  of  operation. 

9.  Evaluation  I 

The  request  for  approval  must  provide  a description  of  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  evaluating  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program,  such  as  placement  records,  student  follow-up,  or  competency  examination.  j 

1 0.  Placement  and  follow-up 

I 

The  school  is  required  to  provide  a narrative  explanation  of  the  procedures  to  be  used  in  placement  and  | 

follow-up  of  the  trainees.  If  the  school  has"  an  agreement  for  placement  with  an  outside  agency,  such  as  the  j 

Employment  Security,  a copy  of  the  written  agreement  should  be  provided.  \ 
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1 1 . Advisory  groups 

The  operation  of  effective  vocational  programs  require  the  utilization  of  suitable  advisory  groups.  Re- 
quests for  approval  will  provide  for  the  submission  of  the  nature,  composition  and  utilization  to  be  made  of 

local  advisory  committees. 

12.  Physical  facilities 

The  local  school  must  provide  a description  of  the  laboratory  and  classrooms  to  be  used,  giving  the 
approximate  size  of  each.  Also  list  the  major  instructional  equipment  available  and  the  identity  of  addi- 
tional equipment  needed  to  provide  an  adequate  program. 

13.  Fiscal  information 

In  order  for  a budget  approval  amount  to  be  determined,  the  local  school  must  complete  the  proposed  budget 
form  giving  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  under  each  of  the 
headings  as  requested. 

II.  Preparation  of  proposals  for  supplemental  training  programs 

Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need  training  or  re- 
training to  achieve  stability  or  advancement  in  employment  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  expended 
under  all  of  the  vocational  education  acts.  Such  programs  may  be  established  with  funds  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  training  in  agriculture,  distributive,  health,  home  economics,  and  technical  and  industrial  occupations  by  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts.  In  addition,  the  1963  Act  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  such 
training  in  business  and  office  occupations.  Since  there  are  a number  of  types  of  programs  under  each  of  the 
aforementioned  occupational  areas,  local  schools  should  request  additional  information  from  the  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  or  the  appropriate  section  director. 

III.  Preparation  of  proposal  for  an  area  vocational  school 

Eligibility  for  funds  allocated  to  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  for 
construction  purposes  is  dependent  upon  meeting  certain  criteria  in  the  Act,  the  Regulations,  and  the  State  Plan. 
The  following  is  presented  to  serve  as  a guide  to  local  schools  in  preparing  a proposal  for  designation  as  an  area 
vocational  school  as  defined  in  the  Act  and  to  establish  eligibility  for  use  of  funds  for  construction  purposes. 

1.  Organization 

a.  Give  the  name  of. the  administrative  unit  preparing  the  proposal  and  indicate  the  type  of  unit,  such  as 
high  school  district,  junior  college,  or  other. 

b.  Give  a brief  description  of  the  geographical  area  to  be  served,  including  significant  information  on 
population  distribution,  location  of  industry  and  business,  and  transportation  routes  within  the  area. 
(A  map  showing  such  essential  features  may  be  used.) 

c.  List  other  administrative  units  whose  territory  is  involved  in  the  proposed  area  to  be  served. 

d.  Indicate  the  nature  of  agreements,  if  any,  with  other  administrative  units. 

e.  Describe  how  transportation  of  trainees  to  the  facility  is  to  be  accomplished. 

2.  Proposed  facility 

a.  Indicate  the  location  of  proposed  facility. 

b.  Give  information  indicating  characteristic  of  proposed  facility  such  as  addition  to  existing  facility, 
all  new  facility,  or  remodeling  of  existing  facility.  Include  a brief  description  including  kind  of  con- 
struction, number  of  shops,  classrooms,  etc.  (School  districts  designated  as  eligible  for  funds  for  this 
purpose  will  submit  detailed  plans  for  approval  prior  to  receiving  authorization  to  make  expenditures.) 

3.  Nature  and  scope  of  vocational  program  planned  for  the  facility 

a.  Indicate  plan  for  serving  the  entire  geographical  area  as  heretofore  described  at  each  of  the  following 
levels:  secondary,  post-secondary,  adult,  and  individuals  with  specialized  needs. 

b.  Estimate  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  foregoing  categories  who  need  and  desire  vocational 
training. 

c.  List  occupations  or  occupational  areas  to  be  included  in  the  instructional  program.  (New  preparatory 
program  should  have  a separate  proposal  for  each  occupation  or  occupational  area.) 

d.  Indicate  plan  for  administration  and  supervision  of  the  proposed  program. 
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4.  Fiscal  information 

a.  A major  requirement  for  use  of  funds  for  construction  is  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  at  the  local 
level  to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  to  provide  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
vocational  education  program  that  can  make  effective  use  of  the  facility  on  a continuing  basis.  Give 
information  to  support  such  fiscal  ability. 

b.  Estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  facility  and  indicate  the  percent  of  such  expenditure  that  can 
be  made  by  June  30  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 


RELATED  INFORMATION  TO  PROGRAM  OPERATION 


I.  Funds 

1.  Purposes 

The  purposes  for  which  funds  made  available  by  the  vocational  education  acts  may  be  expended  by  local 
schools  are  determined  by  the  Acts,  the  Regulations,  and  the  State  Plan.  The  following  identifies  some  of 
these  purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  used  which  are  of  major  concern  to  local  schools  in  planning  and 
operating  vocational  education  programs. 

a.  Instructional  services 

Funds  may  be  used  for  salaries  of  professional  vocational  education  personnel  for  time  spent  on 
approved  vocational  education  activities.  This  includes  administration,  supervision,  vocational 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  instruction.  The  activities  may  be  concerned  with  training  or  re-training 
for  employment  or  further  training  of  those  already  employed. 

Travel  expenses  for  professional  vocational  education  perisOHiiel  may  be  reimbursed  when  such 
travel  is  necessary  for  proper  performance  of  service  and  is  included  on  the  approved  budget. 

b.  Acquisition  of  instructional  equipment,  supplies  and  teaching  aids 

Funds  may  be  used  for  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment,  supplies,  and  teaching  aids.  All 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  that  amount  to  $100  or  more,  and  in  which  Federal  funds  are  utilized  for 
the  acquisition,  require  prior  approval.  Inventories  and  records  for  these  items  are  to  be  kept  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  as  the  United  States  Government  has  a continuing  interest  in  them. 
Such  authorization  request,  when  approved  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  constitutes 
authority  to  the  local  school  to  initiate  the  purchase.  Basically,  equipment  purchases  will  be  limited 
to  items  required  for  an  expanded  instructional  program  and  will  not  be  used  for  normal  replacement. 

c.  Employer’s  contributions  to  employee  benefits 

Employer’s  contributions  to  retirement,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  other  welfare  funds  main- 
tained for  the  instructional  staff  and  non-instructional  staff  whose  salaries  are  supported  with  voca- 
tional education  funds  constitute  a purpose  for  which  funds  may  be  approved. 

d.  Repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment 

Repair  and  servicing  of  vocational  education  equipment  may  be  budgeted.  Service  agreements  are 
included  in  this  category  when  approved  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

e.  Other  related  expenses 

Other  expenditures  for  vocational  programs  include  items  such  as  utilities,  custodial  or  janitorial 
salaries,  trainee  transportation,  and  rental  of  non-public  space.  If  the  local  school  desires  to  utilize 
Federal  funds  for  any  expenditures  in  this  category,  prior  approval  must  be  secured  from  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


2.  Payment  to  schools 

All  programs  of  vocational  education  and  all  expenditure  of  funds  will  be  in  accordance  with  an  agreement, 
budget  or  contract  executed  in  advance  of  expenditures.  This  agreement,  budget  or  contract  will  set  forth 
the  conditions  of  operation  and  will  contain  such  information  as  the  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  each 
purpose  and  the  amount  of  reimbursement  to  be  provided  from  state  and  federal  funds.  The  rate  or  amount  of 
reimbursement  will  be  determined  by  state  policy  which  will  give  consideration  to  such  factors  as  avail- 
ability of  funds,  number  of  programs  participating,  availability  of  funds  from  local  sources,  quality  of  the 
program,  type  of  administrative  unit,  and  the  size  and  scope  of  the  program.  Special  reimbursement  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  new  programs.  Local  units  making  expenditures  in  accordance  with  approved 
budgets,  contracts  or  agreements  will  file  a request  for  payment  at  a designated  time.  Such  request  will  con- 
tain supporting  information  as  is  necessary  to  substantiate  the  expenditure.  Such  application  will  be  re- 
viewed and  the  appropriate  amount  will  be  authorized  for  payment  through  the  usual  fiscal  channels. 

II.  Reporting  and  Evaluation 

Information  pertaining  to  the  local  operation  of  programs  will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion through  periodic  reports.  These  reports  will  contain  such  information  as  names  of  enrollees,  ages,  daily 
schedules,  occupational  objectives,  and  places  of  employment  for  cooperative  or  other  employed  individuals 
enrolled  in  the  training  program.  This  report  will  also  include  the  specific  assignment  of  the  personnel,  salary, 
certification  status,  and  other  pertinent  information. 

5 Local  schools  will  be  expected  to  keep  records  of  students  which  enable  school  officials  to  make  effective 
follow-up  studies  for  evaluation  of  the  program.  Specific  evaluation  reports  will  be  required  and  these  will  be 
supplemented  by  periodic  visits  by  State  staff. 

An  annual  follow-up  of  graduates  of  preparatory  programs  will  be  reported  to  the  State  office. 

Reimbursable  programs  will  need  to  show  value  by  the  extent  of  placement  and  success  of  the  enrollees  in 
gainful  employment  in  the  occupational  field  for  which  they  were  trained.  Failure  to  show  satisfactory  evidence 
of  achieving  the  vocational  objective  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  withdrawing  approval  of  the  program. 

III.  Supervision 

When  the  size  of  a local  program  of  vocational  education  justifies,  a local  school  may  be  approved  for  use  of 
funds  for  local  supervision.  Individuals  assigned  to  this  activity  will  meet  the  appropriate  certification  require- 
ments. 

IV.  Physical  facilities  and  instructional  materials 

A physical  environment  suitable  to  the  vocational  education  activity  is  essential  to  effective  performance  of 
that  activity.  It  is  imperative  that  adequate  and  appropriate  classrooms,  shops,  laboratories,  offices,  libraries, 
and  instructional  materials  be  provided.  There  is  a great  diversity  in  the  types  of  vocational  education  activities 
and  each  has  its  own  unique  requirements  for  physical  facilities  and  instructional  material.  Local  units  are  urged 
to  seek  assistance  in  planning  or  improving  programs  from  appropriate  State  staff  members. 

V.  Yauth  Organ  izati'ans 

Local  schools  are  encouraged  to  establish  and  develop  youth  organizations  as  a part  of  the  total  program  of 
instruction  in  the  several  vocational  education  areas  when  such  organizations  are  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education.  The  time  devoted  by  qualified  local  personnel  to  youth 
club  activities  will  be  considered  as  an  approved  vocational  education  activity  for  purpose  of  reimbursement. 


VI.  Qualificatians  af  local  personnel 

1.  Supervisor 


The  supervisor  shall  be  a fully  qualified  teacher,  hold  a Master’s  degree,  and  have  had  at  least  two  years 
-OLtfiB£ilM15_experi£nne*in_ihje_JiocMiiiaM_ar£ja_ija_w.hich_^^  SpeciaLs.exyice_super.r 


visors  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  with  less  than  the  foregoing  on  the 
basis  of  specialized  experience  or  training  for  their  work. 

2.  Instructional  personnel 


The  instructional  program  of  vocational  education  will  be  carried  out  by  individuals  approved  by  the  State 
Board  for  such  instruction  on  the  basis  of  competency  in  the  occupation,  or  occupational  area  to  be  taught 
as  indicated  by  the  experience  and  technical  training  and  appropriate  professional  training  for  teaching. 
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a.  Occupational  experience 

Three  or  more  years  of  employment  or  other  experience  that  contributes  directly  to  the  competency 
is  required. in  the  occupations  or  occupational  area  to  be  taught.  Such  experience  shall  have  been  of 
such  nature  and  quality  as  to  give  a recognized  status  in  the  occupation  represented.  Graduation  from 
a four-year  college  with  a major  in  the  vocational  area  to  be  taught  or  completion  of  a two-year  pre- 
paratory vocational  or  technical  program  in  the  occupational  area  to  be  taught  may  be  considered  as 
meeting  one  year'of  the  above  experience  requirement. 

b.  Professional  training  for  teaching 

A minimum  of  20  semester  hours  of  professional  training  for  teaching,  eight  of  which  must  be 
approved  vocational  teacher  preparation,  is  required.  The  foregoing,  must  be  appropriate  to  the  level 
of  instruction  ari^.  to  the  occupation  or  occupational  area  to  be  taught.  Instructors  in  specialized 
vocational  areas' who  teach  on  a part-time  basis  may  be  approved  without  the  above  professional 
preparation.  Sueh  instructors  will  be  provided  short  intensive  training  for  teaching  when  practical. 
Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  instructors  may  be  approved  with  less  than  the  foregoing  amounts  of 
professional  training  on  condition  that  such  preparation  must  be  completed  within  a six-year  period. 
Instructors  in  certain  areas  will  have  additional  qualifications  as  follows; 

(1)  Vocational  Agriculture  - Individuals  approved  to  teach  regular  vocational  agriculture  programs 
must  hold  a B.S.  degree  in  Agriculture  from  a Land  Grant  College  and  must  have  completed  45 
semester  hours  of  technical  agriculture  and  15  semester  hours  of  agricultural  education. 

(2)  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education  - Individuals  approved  for  teaching  regular  Home 
Economics  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  must  hold  a B.S. 
degree  from  an  institution  approved  for  training  vocational  home  economics  teachers  with  a 
major  or  comparable  amount  of  appropriate  credit  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

(3)  Coordinators  of  Distributive  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  and  Instructors  of  Distributive, 
Business  and  Office  Education  — Individuals  approved  to  teach  vocational  classes  and/or 
coordinate  vocational  programs  in  these  areas  will  be  required  to  have  a baccalaureate  degree 
with  a major  appropriate  to  the  vocational  area  to  be  taught. 


STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and  supervision  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  certain  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  sections  within  the  Vocational  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  These  sections  are  based  on  broad  occupational  or  service  areas  and 
headed  by  a director  who  is  responsible  for  programs  in  a particular  occupational  or  service  area.  They  should  be 
consulted  for  specific  information  on  training  programs  that  are  in  their  occupational  or  service  areas.  A brief 
description  of  these  areas  follows; 

1.  The  Director  of  Agricultural  Education  is  responsible  for  vocational  reimbursable  programs  for  gainful 
employment-in-occupations -haying  the  following  characteristics; 

a.  The  occupation  is  practiced  on  a farm,  or  in  another  business,  agency,  or  organization  which  performs 
one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  functions  of  producing,  processing,  distributing,  and  servicing. 

b.  The  occupation  employs  workers  who  need  competencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of  plant 
science,  soil  science,  animal  science,  farm  management,  agricultural  mechanization,  and  agricultural 
leadership. 


I 


2.  The  Director  of  Business  and  Office  Education  is  responsible  for  vocational  reimbursable  programs  for 
gainful  employment  in  occupations  performed  by  individuals  in  public  or  private  enterprises  to  include 
managing,  planning, organizing,  recording,  communicating,  interpreting,  storing,  and  retrieving  data.  The 
occupational  clusters  or  fields  of  concentration  are  suggested  by  the  following  grouping  of  occupational 
objectives: 

a.  Stenographers  or  secretaries 

b.  Clerk-typist  or  general  office  clerks 

c.  Bookkeepers  or  accounting  clerks 

d.  Office  machine  or  computer  operators 


3.  Two  directors  have  responsibilities  for  Distributive  Education  and  Cooperative  programs  in  Trade  and 
[ Industrial  Education.  One  is  Director  of  Adult  Distributive  Education  and  is  responsible  for  adult  pro- 

I grams  in  Distributive  occupations  as  defined  below.  The  other  is  Director  of  Cooperative  Industrial  and 

! Distributive  Education  and  is  responsible  for  combination  programs  called  Cooperative  Occupational 

I Education.  Distributive  occupations  are  those  followed  by  proprietors,  managers,  or  employees  engaged 

: primarily  in  the  marketing  of  goods  and  services  in  establishments  engaged  in  retailing,  wholesaling, 

[manufacturing,  storing,  transporting,  financing,  and  risk  bearing.  Cooperative  Occupational  Education 
indicates  a method  of  learning  which  uses  supervised  occupational  experiences  in  a distributive,  trade  or 
industrial  occupation.  Trade  and  industrial  occupations  are  defined  in  paragraph  5a. 

4.  The  Director  of  Home  Economics  Education  is  responsible  for  two  types  of  vocational  reimbursable 
programs.  One  is  designed  to  help  students  improve  personal  and  family  life.  The  other  provides  in- 
struction related  to  employment  in  occupations  involving  knowledge  and  skills  in  child  development, 
family  relationships,  clothing  and  textiles,  foods  and  nutrition,  institutional  management,  family  finance, 
i-  shelter  and  home  furnishings,  home  nursing  and  family  health.  These  occupations  provide  services  to 

individuals  and  families  in  the  home  and  similar  services  to  others  in  group  situations.  They  provide 
assistance  to  professional  home  economists  and  other  professional  fields  related  to  one  or  more  home 
economics  subject  matter  areas. 

5.  The  Director  of  Industrial  Education  is  responsible  for  vocational  reimbursable  programs  for  gainful 
employment  in  trade  and  industrial  occupations,  health  occupations,  and  technical  occupations  of  in- 
dustrial nature.  These  are  defined  as  follows: 


a.  Trade  and  industrial  occupations  are  those  crafts,  skilled  trades,  or  semi-skilled  occupations  con- 
cerned with  the  designing,  producing,  processing,  fabricating,  assembling,  testing,  modifying,  main- 
taining, servicing,  or  repairing  of  any  product  or  commodity. 

b.  Health  occupations  are  those  which  render  supportive  services  to  the  health  professions  such  as 
nursing,  medical,  and  dental  practices,  all  of  which  are  concerned  with  providing  diagnostic,  thera- 
peutic, preventive,  restorative  and  rehabilitative  services  to  people.  Included  are  practical  nursing 
and  other  health  occupations  requiring  basic  understandings  and  skills  for  giving  nursing  care  or  other 
health  services  to  people. 

c.  Technical  occupations  are  those  involving  the  design,  development,  testing,  manufacture,  processing, 
construction,  installation,  operation,  maintenance,  repair  or  servicing  of  plant  facilities,  equipment  or 
products,  and  those  encompassing  technical  services. 


6.  The  Director  of  Guidance  Services  has  the  responsibility  of  determining  program  approval  for  guidance 
and  counseling  services  as  they  relate  to  the  local  vocational  programs.  He  shall  also  develop,  secure, 
and  distribute  occupational  information;  providfe  consultative  services  concerning  the  vocational  aspect 
of  guidance;  and  give  leadership  to  the  promotion  and  supervision  of  better  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  services  at  the  local  level.  Guidance  services  should  provide  continuing  assistance  to  the  I 

individual  as  he  progresses  toward  his  educational  and  vocational  goals.*  | 
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Work-Study  Program 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  shall  designate  appropriate  State  staff  members  to  administer 
the  work-study  program.  Projects  shall  be  approved  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  criteria  have  been  met.  Reports  | 

providing  required  information  shall  be  submitted  by  the  local  agencies  to  the  State  Board.  Upon  the  basis  of 

these  reports  and  periodic  supervisory  visits  by  State  staff  members,  an  evaluation  of  local  agencies’  programs  I 

will  provide  assurance  that  requirements  have  been  met  and  payments  are  authorized.  I 

The  work-study  program  will  be  administered  by  the  local  educational  agency  and  made  available  (to  the 
extent  of  available  funds)  to  all  qualified  youth  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency,  who  are  able  to  meet  the  | 

requirements  for  eligibility. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EMPLOYMENT 

Employment  under  the  work-study  program  will  be  furnished  only  to  a student  who: 

1. 


2. 

3.  Is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  I 

employment  and  is  capable  in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school  authorities  of  maintaining  good  I 

standing  in  his  school  program  while  employed  under  the  work-study  program.  I 

No  student  will  be  employed  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  week  during  which  classes  in  which  he  is  en-  I 

rolled  are  in  session,  or  for  compensation  exceeding  $45  per  month  or  $350  per  academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  j 

unless  the  student  is  attending  school  not  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  from  his  residence,  in  which  ] 

case  his  compensation  may  not  exceed  $60  per  month  or  $500  per  academic  year  or  its  equivalent.  j 

Employment  under  work-study  programs  will  be  for  the  local  educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public  | 

agency  or  institution  (Federal,  State  or  local)  pursuant  to  a written  arrangement  between  the  local  educational  I 

agency  and  such  other  agency  or  institution.  Work  so  performed  will  be  adequately  supervised  and  coordinated  i 

and  will  not  supplant  present  employees  of  such  agency  or  institution  who  ordinarily  perform  such  work.  In  those 
instances  where  employment  under  work-study  programs  is  for  a Federal  agency  or  institution,  the  written  arrange-  | 

ment  between  the  local  educational  agency  and  the  Federal  agency  or  institution  will  state  that  students  so  em-  | 

ployed  are  not  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose.  | 

In  each  fiscal  year  during  which  the  work-study  program  remains  in  effect,  the  local  educational  agency  will  | 

expend  for  employment  of  its  students  an  amount  in  State  or  local  funds  (in  addition  to  those  required  for  matching  I 

Federal  funds)  at  least  equal  to  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  work-study  programs  of  a similar  nature  during 
the  three  fiscal  years  preceding  that  in  which  the  plan  provisions  for  its  work-study  program  are  approved.  | 


Has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  or,  if  already  enrolled,  is  in  good  standing  and  in  full-time  attendance 
as  a full-time  student  in  a program  which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  and  the 
local  educational  agency  for  vocational  education  programs  under  the  1963  Act. 

Is  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  commence  or  continue  his  vocational  education 
program. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 


The  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  State  Board  in  approving  work-study  programs  shall  be 
as  follows: 

1.  The  approval  of  a work-study  program  shall  be  based  upon  a written  application  initiated  by  the  local 
educational  agency  and  submitted  prior  to  a specified  date  which  is  set  by  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

2.  Applications  shall  assure  compliance  with  provisions  of  the  State  Plan  and  provide  the  necessary 
information  to  determine  compliance  with  the  criteria  for  approval. 
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The  State  staff  member  assigned  to  process  the  applications  shall:  | 

1.  Provide  directions  to  local  educational  agencies  for  preparing  applications. 

2.  Check  applications  to  determine  their  compliance  with  established  criteria  and  provisions  of  the  State 
Plan. 

3.  Recommend  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  applications  by  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

4.  Determine  the  amount  of  financial  assistance  for  each  approved  educational  agency. 

5.  Enter  into  such  agreements  with  local  educational  agencies  as  are  necessary  for  implementation  of  the 
program. 


CRITERIA  FOR  DETERMINING  PROJECT  APPROVALS 

Local  educational  agencies  shall  provide  evidence  that  the  following  minimum  criteria  have  been  met; 

1.  A record  of  dropouts  by  grade  level  has  been  prepared  verifying  a substantial  number  of  dropouts  eligible 
to  receive  priority  consideration  for  a work-study  program. 

2.  A procedure  is  used  for  identifying,  selecting,  and  giving  priority  to  potential  dropouts  with  ability  to 
succeed  in  the  available  vocational  programs. 

3.  Employment  Security  figures  have  been  secured  on  unemployed  youth  in  the  community  to  justify  creating 
work-study  jobs. 

4.  Sound  guidance  procedures  have  been  followed  to  assist  students  in  the  choice  of  an  occupational 
objective. 

5.  A qualified  staff  member  has  been  designated  for  supervision  of  work-study  students.  The  time  allotted 
and  qualifications  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Board.  No  provision  exists  for  the  use  of  any  federal 
funds  for  paying  for  local  supervision  and  administration.  Local  tesources  will  be  necessary  if  the 
program  is  larger  than  an  extra  curricular  sort  of  assignment. 

6.  An  evaluative  report  of  the  previous  year  for  a work-study  program  shows  it  was  effective  in  keeping  the 
students  in  school. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  TO 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 


All  projects  showing  evidence  of  meeting  the  above  criteria  before  an  announced  date  shall  be  allotted  a 
share  of  Missouri’s  allocation  for  work-study  programs.  The  amount  a project  receives  shall  be  based  upon  the 
relationship  of  the  schools  enrollment  to  the  total  enrollment  of  all  schools  with  approved  projects. 

The  local  agencies  are  then  expected  to  use  the  allotted  amount  to  serve  as  many  youth  as  possible  by 
giving  priority  to: 

1.  Youth  with  the  greatest  financial  need. 

2.  Youth  between  the  ages  of  16  to  19. 

3.  Youth  enrolled  in  the  most  extensive  vocational  training  schedule.  Students  in  Home  Economics  courses 
are  not  eligible  unless  the  course  is  designed  to  prepare  for  gainful  employment  in  a designated  occupa- 
tion or  occupational  field. 

Periodic  payments  shall  be  made  to  local  agencies  and  periodic  reports  or  evaluation  visits  shall  determine 
compliance  with  the  regulations  and  justification  for  the  use  of  funds. 
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Teachers  may  use  this  form  in  planning  a 5-year  program  in  vocational  agriculture  based  on  relevant 
information  about  (1)  the  community.  Its  agriculture,  and  its  school,  and  (2)  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  present  program.  The  teacher  should  use  community  representatives,  get  approval  from  authorities,  and 
develop  a plan  which  is  (1)  based  on  needed  changes,  objectives,  and  available  resources,  (2)  consistent  with 
administrativepol icy,  (3)  stated  in  meaningful  terms,  (4)  inclusive  of  challenging,  attainable  goals  which 
reflect  community  thinking,  and  (5)  presented  in  workable  and  concise  form.  Forms  are  included  for 
recording  selected  information  on  (1)  the  school,  community,  and  agricultural  situations,  (2)  problems,  and 
(3)  clientele.  Plan  sheets  with  space  for  guiding  statements  and  goals  are  included  for  professional 
relationships,  program  planning,  teaching  and  curriculum,  occupational  experience,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  guidance,  young  and  adult  farmer  groups,  physical  facilities,  public  relations,  and  professional 
improvements,  (JM) 
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Long  time  programs  for  vocational  agriculture  are  an  important  means 
of  preparing  teachers  to  meet  the  many  changes  confronting  them.  Such 
plans  are  useful  at  state  and  district  levels  but  especially  for  local 
departments.  The  following  are  some  reasons  for  a written  long  time 
program  for  every  department  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Ohio : 

1,  Helps  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  find  his  place 
in  the  community, 

2,  Outlines  the  job  of  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture, 

3»  Makes  it  possible  to  put  "first  things  first," 

4,  Provides  for  continuity  of  a program  even  with  a change 
of  teachers. 


5»  Makes  it  eas^r  to  "sell  the  program  to  the  community," 

6,  Leads  to  better  community  support, 

7.  Develops  the  concept  of  "our  program  and  our  responsibility" 
instead  of  "my  program  and  my  sole  responsibility, " 

This  form  is  intended  to  assist  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
planning  five  year  programs  adapted  to  their  own  school  and  community 
situation.  Before  the  teacher  starts  planning  such  a program,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  situation  is  known;  some  evaluation  of  the  current  pro- 
gram of  vocational  agriculture  has  been  made,  and  that  important  strengths 
-and— wealaie-s-ses"0'f— the— program-have~been~determined~;;; — Infarmation— on“the‘ 
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community,  its  agriculture,  and  its  school  will  be  helpful  in  under- 
standing the  situation  and  in  preparing  a tentative  plan.  Reference  to 
"Vocational  Agriculture  In  The  Next  Five  Years"  and  to  "The  Ohio  Plan 
For  Vocational  Agriculture"  should  also  prove  helpful. 

If  we  believe  that  representatives  of  a community  should  assist  in 
planning  the  agricultural  education  program,  then  the  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  utilize  his  abilities  effectively.  This,  then,  calls  upon 
the  teacher  to  develop  a tentative  plan.  Such  a plan  then  is  a first 
step  toward  the  development  of  the  long  time  plan  that  is  to  be  followed. 
Of  course,  this  five  year  plan  should  have  the  approval  of  the  school 
administrators,  the  board  of  education,  and  the  vocational  agriculture 
advisory  committee.  It  is  only  after  representatives  of  the  school  and 
community  have^  studied  and  have  given  their  suggestions  that  an  accepted 
and  finalized  five  year  plan  can  be  most  effectively  developed. 

A good  long  time  plan  has  certain  characteristics  and  you  should 
consider  the  following  when  developing  your  plan.  Such  a plan  should; 

1 . Be  based  on  needed  changes  and  improvements  in  the  community. 

2.  Take  into  consideration  the  objectives  and  resources  available. 

3.  Be  consistent  with  administrative  policy  at  both  local  and 
state  levels. 

4.  Be  stated  in  terms  which  are  meaningful,  not  only  to  the 
teachers,  but  to  all  others  who  need  to  understand  them. 

5«  Include  goals  related  to  all  of  the  major  areas  of  the 

program  of  the  department. 

6.  Include  goals  which  are  stated  in  such  a way  that  they 
are  challenging  but  at  the  same  time  attainable  and 
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measurable  in  terras  of  quality  and  time  of  cor^letion. 

7.  Present  goals  which  include  the  thinking  of  interested 
and  representative  people  in  the  community. 

8.  Be  presented  in  a workable  and  concise  form. 

This  guide  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  at 
The  Ohio  State  University  in  co-operation  with  the  Vocational  Agriculture 
Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  particular  plan  was 
developed  by  the  writer  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Willard  H.  Wolf  and 
John  T.  Starling  representing  the  joint  staff.  We  hope  that  you  find  this 
to  be  a useful  tool  in  planning  your  departmental  program  and  that  you 
give  us  your  ideas  for  its  improvement.  We  recognize  that  this  first 
edition  can  be  iiqproved  when  we  incorporate  the  suggestions  of  the 
teachers  who  use  it. 


^Iph  J.  Woodin,  Professor 
Agricultural  Education 
July,  1964 
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THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION 


Include  on  this  page  selected  information  on  your  school  which  will 
influence  the  program  of  agricultural  education.  Include  ypur  own 
observations  supplemented  by  selected  facts.  Much  of  this  information 
can  be  obtained  from  your  school  administrator.  Include  such  items  as 
trends  in  enrollment,  school  costs,  and  major  problems. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  SITUATION 


Includo  on  'this  page  selected  information  on  'the  social  organization 
of  the  community*  Important  social  changes  and  trends  affecting  both 
farm  and  non-farm  people  should  be  included. 


o 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 


Include  on  this  page  selected  Information  which  will  influence  the 
kind  of  agricultural  education  desired  and  needed.  Include  your  own 
observations  as  well  as  any  objective  information  which  is  appropriate. 
Selected  information  from  **Facts  on  Farming”  and  other  useful  publications. 
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PROBLEMS  FACING  A PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  AND 
APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  FOR 
THE  DEPARTMENT 


of  Should  be  identified  partly  as  a result 

oLirvation  ^ P»ge  and  partly  as  a result  of  discussion  and 
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THE  CLIENTELE  FOR  WHOM  THIS  PROGRAM  SHOULO  BE  PUNNED 


List  on  this  page  the  various  classifications  of  persons  who  should 
be  served  by  the  program  of  agricultural  education. 


Aee  GrouD 

Year 

Approximate 

Number 

Characteristics 

High  School 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 
68-69 

Young  Farmers 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

Adult  Farmers 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

• 

Others 

64- 65 

65- 66 

66- 67 

67- 68 

68- 69 

FIVE  YEAR  PLAN 
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This  plan  should  be  based  upon  the  previously  recorded  information 
including  the  community  situation,  problems  and  objectives  of  the  agri- 
cultural education  program  and  the  clientele  to  be  served.  Reference  to 
the  Ohio  Five  Year  Program  for  vocational  agriculture  should  also  be  made. 
In  developing  plans  for  each  area  of  the  program  an  appropriate  guiding 
statement  should  be  developed  after  which  items  should  be  listed. 


Relationships  With  Faculty  and  Administrators 


Guiding  Statement 


Goals  or  Objectives 
Satisfactorily 
Me  t to  Date  


Further  !&nprovements  to 
be  Made  - List 
and  Give  Dates 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  CURRICUUK 


Guiding  Statement 
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SUPERVISED  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 
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Guiding  Statement 


:<S 


Goals  or  Objectives 
Satisfactorily 
Net  to  Datfi 


Further  Improvement  to 
be  Made  - List  and 
Give  Target  Dates 


Date  of 
Completion 


use  back  of  page  as  needed 
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ADVISING  THE  FFA 


Guiding  Statements 


Goals  or  Objectives 

Further  DTiprovement  to 

Sa  ti  sf  a c to , : ;lly 

be  Jlade  - List  and 

Date  of 

Met  to  Date 

Give  Target  Dates 

Completion 
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use  back 


of  page  as  needed 
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GUIDANCE 

Guiding  Statement 


Goal.T.  O':  Ob^^ectives 
Sa  • ■ ^ orily 

>b  Data 


Further  Improvement  to 
be  Made  - List  and 
Give  Target  Dates 


Date  of 
Completion 


use  back  of  page  as  needed 
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YOUNG  AND  ADULT  FATU'ffiR  PROGRAM 


15 


Guiding  Statement 


Goals  or  0bj3ctives 
Sa':isf  actor:  ly 


Dp  \ ^ 

V.-  w/ 


Further  Improvement  to 
be  Made  - List  and 
Give  Target  Dates 


Date  of 
Completion 


use  back  of  page  as  needed 
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PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


Guiding  Statement 
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PUBLIC  REUTIONS 


Guiding  Statement 
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PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 


Guiding  Statement 


Goals  or  Objectives 
Satisfactorily 
Met  to  Pat ft 


F\irther  Improvements  to 
be  Made  • List  and 
Give  Target  Datfis 


Date  of 
Completion 


use  back  of  page  as  needed 
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A Guide^for  Curriculum  Development  for  Educating  Agricultural  Technicians. 

Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus.  National  Center  for  Aqr, 

from  ■■Preparing  Agricultural  Technicians,  Peport  of  a National  Seminar  on  AgrIcuU 
Education"  (Ohio  State  University,  July  20-24,  1964). 

*CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT;  *AGR ICULTUPAL  EDUCATION;  ^TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  *AGR ICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS; 

CURRICULUM;  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

ThP  develooment  of  a course  of  study  for  agricultural  technicians  is  described  A two-part  survey  is  made  to 
needs  reflected  °Es(abu2!ng"2c”f c(2i2luS  l2l2lnl"c21en?  coim2  to 

SlSranSS  tcle2e!%22;JI;2;uS  r2in2rl2J^i^^^^ 

Seminar  on  Agricultural  Education  is  available  as  ED  011  918.  (EM; 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


The  National  Center  for  Advanced  Study  and  Research 

in  Agricultural  Education 
July  20  to  24,  1964 


The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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A QUIDS  i^'OR  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  EDUCATING  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNICIANS, 

by 

. G.  Allen  Sherman 
Dean  of  Agriculture 
Mt . San  Antonio  College 
Walnut,  California 


Statement  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  a guide  for  curriculum  development  for 
agricultural  technicians.  This  is  a rather  timely  subject  because  there  is  much 
national  interest  in  this  type  of  curriculum.  The  author  has  been  concerned  with 
the  development  of  such  a curriculum  at  Mt . San  Antonio  College,  V/alnut,  Caliiornia, 
for  the  past  two  years.  Since  it  is  a new  program,  there  is  a definite  lack  of  spe- 
cific information  on  the  subject.  It  is  hoped  that  the  guide  suggested  in  this 
paper  may  be  of  use  to  others  in  agricultural  education  or  in  other  areas  of  voca- 
tional education. 


i 


Limitation  of  Problem 

Curriculum  may  be  defined  in  many  v;ays.  It  may  be  defined  as  ihe  total  efiort 
of  the  school  to  produce  desired  outcomes"  or  "A  sequence  of  experiences  which  have^ 
been  set  up  to  discipline  children  and  youth  in  group  ways  of  thinking  and  acting. 

The  curriculum  proposed  in  this  paper  will  not  cover  such  problems  as  staifing, 
financing,  and  counseling.  They  will  be  mentioned  only  occasionally,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  not  important.  Time  and  space  do  not  permit  their  inclusion 
at  this  time. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  show  the  development  of  the  course  of  study,  resource 
units,  and  teaching  units.  It  does  not  include  the  final  step  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment, which  is  the  preparation  of  individual  course  outlines  and  lesson  plans  by  the 
teaching  staff.  These  can  be  developed  by  the  teachers  who  actually  use  this  as  a 
guide  or  framework. 

In  the  paper,  suggestions  will  be  made  for  determining  needs  and  objectives, 
and  selection  and .organization  of  content  for  technical  and  general  education.  Some 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  selection  and  organization  of  learning  experiences,  as 
the  author  feels  that  this  is  one  of  the  main  areas  where  new  thinking  is  needed  by 
those  involved  in  vocational  education.  The  suggestions  on  evaluation  will  tie  in^ 
with  objectives  and  learning  experiences.  However,  since  the  technical  programs  are 
new,  the  methods  will  necessarily  be  based  on  theory  rather  than  practice. 


V/hat  Is  a Technician? 

Prior  to  19^3>  considerable  confusion  existed  regarding  the  correct  definition 
of  a technician.  The  term  has  been  used  very  loosely  for  many  years,  and  people 
who  were  called  technicians  had  a wide  range  of  educational  background.  ihis  was 
especially  true  in  the  engineering  field'  where  men  doing  technical  jobs,  but  having 
less  than  four  years  of  college,  were  called  engineers..  Actually,  these  people  were 
not  professional  engineers,  but  were  technicians.  In  other  jobs,  there  are  workers 
with  Ph.D.'s  who  are  called  technicians. 

Some  confusion  exists  in  industry  because  of  job  titles.  Some  jobs  are  given 
prestige  titles  which  seem  to  far  exceed  the  educational  preparation  for  the  job. 
i'^or  example,  a janitor  might  be  called  a "sanitary  engineer  . It  appears  thao  one 
of  the  jobs  of  the  educator  is  to  help  convince  society  that  all  work  is  honoraole, 
no  matter  how  menial  the  task.  The  prestige  of  a job  should  come  from  the  education 
needed  and  the  pride  of  doing  the  job  well,  rather  than  in  the  title.  Some  implica- 
tions for  counseling  exist  here  and  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  paper. 


^Hilda  Taba,  Curriculum  Development  (Nev;  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  World, 

Inc.,  1962),  p.  9.  " 
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The  agricultural  technician  has  been  related  to  technicians  in  other  areas  of 
the  labor  force.  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  define  him  was  done  in  a study  made 
by  Jerry  Halterman  at  Modesto  College  in  California.  In  his  study,  he  defines  the 
technician  as  "an  individual  who  through  an  extended  period  of  specialized  train- 
ing beyond  high  school,  but  less  than  that  required  for  a B.S,  degree,  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  science  and  those  areas  of  instruction  which  support  it  (training 
may  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  courses  in  business  education,  language  arts, 
mathematics,  engineering,  physical  science,  and  social  science)  has  acquired  the 
skill  and  ability  to  make  practical  applications  of  theoretical  knowledge  in  per- 
forming specific  tasks  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  in  agriculture."^ 

The  agricultural  technician  must  be  educated  to  be  able  to  perform  mental 
(cognitive)  skills  in  such  activities  as  servicing,  repairing,  maintaining,  report- 
ing, building,  controlling,  supervising,  operating,  testing,  diagnosing,  and  in- 
vestigating. He  should  be  able  to  exercise  good  Judgement  and  discrimination  in 
making  decisions  on  predetermined  standards,  do  limited  organizing  and  planning, 
be  able  to  collect,  examine,  and  Interpret  plans,  designs,  and  data,  and  determine 
actions  to  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  analysis. 

In  addition,  he  must  be  able  to  perform  the  manual  skills  Involved  in  the 
trade  or  profession.  This  Involves  the  use  of  tools.  Instruments,  and/or  special 
devices  to  design,  illustrate',  fabricate,  maintain,  operate,  and  test  objects, 
materials,  and  equipment.  This  means  that  he  must  in  reality  be  able  to  do  the 
manual  skills  of  the  skilled  worker  in  addition  to  the  mental  skills  mentioned. 

The  place  of  the  technician  in  Industry,  then,  is  above  the  skilled  worker 
and  below  the  professional  worker.  The  technician  will  usually  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a professionally  trained  worker.  The  need  for  this  type  of  worker 
has  been  pointed  out  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  In  their  publi- 
cation on  technicians,  they  point  out  that  "an  Industry  needs  an  average  of  between 
five  and  seven  technicians  for  every  one  professional  engineer. "3 


Diagnosis  of  Needs 

If  the  Junior  college  is  to  be  a true  community  college,  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration should  use  all  means  in  an  attempt  to  anticipate,  recognize,  and  serve 
the  educational  needs  of  that  community.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  but  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  in  the  area  of  vocational  education,  is  to  use  a lay 
advisory  committee.  The  advisory  committee  for  agricultural  education  should  be 
composed  of  lay  leaders  from  the  various  fields  of  farming  and  agribusiness  repre- 
sented in  the  community.  The  California  State  Department  of  Education  has  pub- 
lished a guide  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  for  local  advisory  committees. 

They  point  out  that  "the  committee  Is  only  advisory  in  pharacter,  and  that  its  ad- 
vice is  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  accept  or  reject."^  Other  recommendations  for 
the  formation  and  function  of  the  committees  are  found  in  the  publication.  Perhaps 
the  main  thing  to  remember  Is  that  these  are  lay  people  and  are  not  professional 
educators.  Therefore,  the  part  the  committee  should  play  in  curriculum  development 
should  be  primarily  to  help  determine  needs  in  the  community.  These  leaders,  who 
are  working  in  the  various  fields  of  agriculture,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in 
telling  where  shortages  of  labor  exist,  and  the  type  of  education  needed  for  those 
who  are  to  fill  these  Jobs.  If  necessary,  temporary  subcommittees  can  be  formed 
and  other  people  from  Industry  can  be  brought  in  for  meetings  as  the  need  arises. 

After  as  many  meetings  as  are  necessary  are  held  with  the  advisory  committee, 
a broad  Idea  of  needs  should  be  apparent.  The  committee  should  have  helped  deter- 
mine the  areas  of  occupations  that  need  further  study.  A plan  should  then  be 


p 

Jerry  J.  Halterman,  "Three  Curricula  for  Training  Agricultural  Technicians  at 
Modesto  Junior  College,"  Agricultural  Education  Magazine,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  3,  Novem- 
ber, 19^3),  PP.  20-2?. 

•^National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  Your  Opportunities  In  Industry  as  a 
Technician,  An  Education  Aid  (New  York:  National  Association  of  .‘Manufacturers, 

January,  1957),  PP.  7-c). 

'California  State  Department  of  Education,  A Guide  for  Establishment  and  Con- 
duct of  Local  Advisory  Committees  for  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments  (Sacra- 
mento : State  of  California,  October,  1953)#  p.  5. 
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fonnulotod  to  survey  these  areas  to  (f,ain  additional  detailed  Iniormatlon.  Several 
decisions  must  be  made  concerning  the  way  In  wnlch  the  survey  Is  to  be  conducted, 
such  as  who  will  do  the  work,  whether  it  will  be  a personal  survey,  or  done  by  mall, 
which  companies  are  to  be  surveyed,  and  to  whom  the  survey  should  be  addresseo. 
Usually,  school  personnel  do  not  have  time  to  conduct  surveys  in  addition  to  their 
other  duties.  In  some  cases,  if  the  survey  Is  not  too  extensive,  it  can  be  done  by 
school  personnel  with  the  aid  of  the  advisory  committee  members.  ^t)chool  administra- 
tors should  be  prepared  to  give  released  time  for  faculty  and  staff  to  do  this  type 
of  work*  Thoro  Is  much  valuo  to  tho  school  whon  thoso  survoys  aro  dono  proporly. 
since  research  by  other  agencies  is  lacking.  It  almost  becomes  a necessity  lor  the 
school  to  complete  such  surveys  on  its  own.  Fortunately,  funds  will  be  available  to 
schools  to  help  with  this  procedure  under  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  author  recommends  that  when  a local  survey  Is  conducted,  that  It  be  done  in 
tvio  parts.  The  first  part  should  be  completed  by  talking  to  prospective  employers 
in  the  selected  Industries.  The  employers  can  furnish  valuable  Information  on  future 
trends  in  employment  needs  and  on  the  type  of  Individual  they  wish  to  employ.  Un- 
fortunately, the  author  has  found  by  personal  experience,  that  employers  sometimes 
tend  to  be  over  Idealistic  in  thelr^educatlonal  requirements  and  job  analysis.  in 
such  a survey,  conducted  In  1962-63^,  It  was  found  that  some  employers  listed  certain 
Jobs  as  requiring  a B.S.  degree.  Upon  further  Investigation  of  these  Jobs,  It  was 
found  that  the  actual  work  performed  was  not  at  a level  requiring  lour  years  ol  col- 
lege. In  a society  where  we  are  short  of  highly  trained  professional  people.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  people  with  college  degrees  are  used  to  perform  menial  tasks  that 
could  be  done  by  a technician. 

The  second  part  of  the  survey  should  be  performed  by  talking  to  the  employees 
who  are  actually  doing  the  Jobs  which  have  been  defined  by  employers  In  the  ^Irst 
part.  This  part  of  the  survey  should  consist  'of  actual  Interviews  with  as  many  01 
these  people  as  possible.  In  order  to  get  an  objective  analysis  of  their  various 
duties.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  find  out  what  actual  mental  and  manual  SKllls 
are  used  In  the  dally  performance  of  their  Jobs.  Whenever  possible.  It  Is  also  de- 
sirable to  list  the  various  equipment  used  in  the  performance  of  these  duties.  This 
becomes  very  helpful  In  deciding  what  equipment  Is  needed  In  the  laboratories  to 
train  these  future  employees.  The  personal  Interview  is  recommended  rather  than  a 
mall  survey.  In  a mall  survey,  if  would  be  necessary  to  define  technicians  as 
used  in  the  study.  This  is  more  easily  done  in  a personal  Interview.  By  this 
method,  it  Is  easier  to  get  to  the  proper  people  to  Interview.  Also,  a greater 
return  can  be  expected  from  a personal  Interview  than  by  mall.  Finally,  the  Inter- 
view helps  eliminate  preconceived  notions  or  terms  by  the  person  preparing  the  sur- 
vey.  For  example,  a new  term,  "agricultural  mechanization  resulted  irom  the  in- 
formation  gained  during  a survey  by  the  author.  Prior  to  the  survey,  the  farm  ^ 
equipment  mechanics  part  of  the  educational  program  was  usually  referred  to  as  larm 
mechanics.  It  was  found  that  those  Interviewed  considered  that  the  term  xarm  mechan- 
ics Included  food  processing  machines,  and  others  used  off  of  the  farm.  Had  the 
term  farm  mechanics  been  listed  on  a mall  survey  form  to  be  checked  by  employers.  It 
is  doubtful  that  his  Interpretation  and  that  of  the  educator  would  have  been  the 
same..  Therefore,  the  real  needs  of  the  industry  might  not  have  been  reflected  In 
the  final  curriculum. 
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Formulation  of  Objectives 

After  the  completion  of  the  survey,  a close  analysis  of  the  findings  should  be  | 

made  to  determine  what  course  of  action  to  follow,  borne  decisions  on  objectives  ^ 

will  be  necessary  before  the  curriculum  is  established.  At  this  stage  01  curriculum  | 

development,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  Include  the  actual  teaching  laculty  in  | 

the  discussions  and  planning.  If  the  people  who  are  to  do  the  teaching  help  oevelop 
the  objectives,  the  possibility  of  them  being  more  realistic  and  actually  accom- 
plished will  be  enhanced.  Also,  without  well  defined  objectives,  it  becomes  more  \ 

difficult  to  evaluate  the  results. 

On  the  statement  of  objectives,  one  of  the  first  decisions  to  be  made  Is  how 
broad  the  program  Is  to  be.  In  the  study  made  at  Mt . San  Antonio  College,  over 


5g.  Allen  Sherman,  Technicians  in  A^grlculture  (Walnut,  California:  Mt . San 

Antonio  College,  19^'3)j 
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fifty  kinds  of  technicians  were  identified  in  the  public  service  alone.  The  Ques- 
tion arises  then  whether  you  are  tiiolng  to  attempt  to  develop  a curriculi^  to  educate 
for  all  of  these  occupations  or  for  the  few  that  may  seem  to  be  in  greatest  demand. 
The  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  survey  may  show  that  there  are  common  areas  oi 
knowledge  that  can  be  used  for  several  kinds  of  technicians.  If  the  decision  is 
made  to  plan  a narrow  curriculum  for  certain  types  of  technicians,  then  will  some 
adjustment  by  students  be  possible  if  plans  change  or  occupational  opportunities 

change? 

At  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,  the  broader  philosophy  has  been  adopted  for  the 
initial  program.  Perhaps  some  job  competence  at  the  beginning  of  a career  will  be 
sacrificed  to  give  the  student  a broader  base  to  help  him  advance  on  the  job  later. 
The  broad  objective  then  should  clearly  spell  out  what  type  of  behavior  is  expecteo. 
As  we  recall  from  the  definition  of  a technician,  he  will  need  to  know  mental  and 
manual  skills.  The  objectives  should  clearly  state  whether  we  are  talking  about  an 
understanding,  competence,  knowledge,  or  appreciation.  At  Mt.  San  Antonio  College,, 
one  of  the  objectives  for  the  plant  science  technician  was  to  teach  the  skill  oi 
operating  seed  separation  equipment.  Rather  than  select  only  one  type  ol  machine, 
we  selected  four  types,  each  of  which  operates  on  a different  principle.  Students 
are  expected  to  learn  how  to  use  each  machine  and  then  are  presented  with  a mixed 
sample  of  seed  to  separate  as  they  decide.  The  objective  here  is  not  just  to  teach 
the  operation  of  machines  per  se,  but  also  to  teach  principles  oi  seed  separation. 
V/ith  the  rapid  advance  of  technology,  the  machines  will  change  and  the  theory  oi 
transfer  should  operate  so  that  the  student  can  adapt  to  new  situations  or  machines 
without  requiring  retraining  in  school.  The  previous  example  Illustrates  a second 
principle  of  formulating  objectives  so  that  the  learning  experience  necessary  to 
achieve  them  are  defined,  f'or  many  years,  we  have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
teaching  manual  skills.  The  learning  experiences  here  are  not  necessarily  conducive 
to  conceptual  thinking  or  problem  solving. 

A third  principle  to  consider  in  formulating  objectives  is  in  terms  of  continu- 
ity of  (T’rowth  over  a period  of  time  rather  than  terminal  points  ior  a specific  grace 
or  activity.  3y  starting  with  the  more  general  and  proceeding  to  the  more  specific, 
the  work  can  become  more  difficult  and  education  can  be  given  in  depth 


all 


in  certain 
students  who 
the  mastery 

the  more  abstract  problems  involving  critical 


areas.  If  some  natural  selection  is  to  take  place  in  the  program, 
attempt  it  will  not  succeed.  As  students  advance  through  the  program, 
of  simple  skills  should  be  replaced  by 
thinking. 

A fourth  principle  to  be  considered  is  that  of  making  the  objectives  realistic 
and  obtainable.  In  a two  year  program  in  junior  college,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
all  graduates  arrive  at  the  same  level  of  competence.  Individual  dliferences  will 
be  apparent  and  students  entering  the  college  will  come  with  a wide  variety  oi  back-  . 
grounds  and  experiences.  Some  will  have  farm  backgrounds  and  some  not;  some  will 
have  had  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school,  and  some  not.  The  open  door  policy 
in  California  junior  colleges  means  that  anyone  can  enter  who  has  graduated  irom  high 
school  or  is  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  brings  up  the  matter  oi  standards  lor  the 
program  and  what  type  of  selection  will  take  place.  At  Mt . San  Antonio  College,  the 
staff  has  been  considering  the  development  of  some  kind  of  testing  program  to  use  as 
a counseling  device.  If  this  is  done,  then  this  procedure  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
objectives  that  we  can  expect  to  attain. 

In  summarizing  the  attainment  of  objectives,  the  first  consideration  is  the 
breadth  of  the  program.  At  Mt . San  Antonio  College,  the  decision  was  made  to  start 
with  three  general  types  of  technician  training.  These  were  Plant  Science,  Animal 
Science,  and  Agricultural  Engineering.  The  staff  felt  that  there  were  common  areas 
of  objectives  for  all  three  programs  and  that  some  core  curriculum  could  be  aevoloped 
which  would  be  common  to  all  three,  i-'rorn  this  core  curriculum,  the  student  can  tnen 
advance  into  the  area  of  specific  training  for  the  type  of  occupation  that  he  chooses 
Another  advantage  of  this  broad  approach  is  that  it  allows  the  stuoont  some  time  to 
make  a choice.  Most  students  do  not  know  enough  about  what  jobs  are  availaUle  or 
what  program  to  follow  when  they  enter  as  freshmen.  The  curriculum  is  being  planned 
to  allow  students  to  do  project  work  in  the  laboratories  just  as  the  production 
majors  do  on  the  farm.  This  will  help  give  individual  instruction  in  depth  to  those 
who  wish  or  need  it.  Our  main  overall  objective  ol  the  technician  program  is  o 
teach  the  student  enough  skills  (mental  and  manual)  to  be  able  to  begin  on  Q 
advance  on  the  job.  So  far,  the  objectives  of  the  general  education  part  ol  the 
■curriculum  have  not  been  mentioned.  These  have  purposely  been  omlttea  here,  as  a 
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eoctlon  on  General  education  ““I  he?p‘S?  thf^^aoWng  s?a?!',“ther‘® 

=Srft^efifirrcrie‘’c^n  individual  courses  an  they 

are  planned . 


of  the  program. 


Selection  of  Content 


After  the  aurvey  haa  been  then  any^neceaaary^fo^ 

by  calling  ^'^^“?:°"®^.P®°Pp®ther'"compreLL  liat^of  mental  and  manual  skills 
ricrih“Llri^c‘l[;ied^!n%?:f  ^rr  in  addition  there  should^be  -e^info-_ 

re^^“?n°?h°ir::E^Lr^i‘lf  d:afoSry^i??h=?rc^Sca‘f  Education  education  „ill 

be  discussed  under  a later  section,  as  will  learning  experience  . 


some  variation  will  exist  of  curriculum  development. ^depending 

upon  whether  a whole  new  program  is  ^^ing  established  in  a to  be 

technician  program  is  being  added  to  an  ex  .,,®^t^the* needs  for  the  technician, 
made  to  determine  whether  existing  courses  will  meet  the  neeas  xor 

and,  if  not,  what  changes  will  be  necessary. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  the  the^ survey^ for  public  serv- 

how  it  was  developed  at  Mt . San  Antonio  College  is 

J,:?  "efers^Ji?rco^SidS^rfo^be1hTb^iror  only  way^^ 

Sn^^J%L^^g^rerar^hgSrg%rp?aSfL^^^cl°^Sr^^^oriY^^  the  types  of 

jobs  identified  and  is  not  necessarily  meant  to  be  a complete  list. 


Agricultural  Research  Technicians 
Biological  Laboratory  Aide 
Soil  Conservation  Aide 
Forestry  Aide 

Junior  Shipping  Point  Inspector 
Laboratory  Technician 
Gardener 

Agricultural  Biological  Technician 

Pest  Control  Technician 

Park  Ranger 

Park  Naturalist 

Plant  Quarantine  Inspector 

Plant  Pest  Control  Inspector 

Inspector's  Aide  (raisins) 

Processed  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspector's  Aide 
Inspector  of  Economic. Poisons  and  Fertilizer 
Seed  Inspector 

Agricultural  Standardization  Inspector 
Seed  Potato  Certification  Inspector 
Sampler  - Grain  and  Commodities 
Nursery  Inspector 

Rodent  and  VJeed  Control  Assistant 

Field  Crop  Inspector 

Field  and  Orchard  Inspector 

Standardization  Inspector 

Rodent  and  Pest  Animal  Control 

Weed  Control 

Apiary  Inspector 

Turf  Grass  Technician 

Quality  Control  Technician 

Agricultural  Sales  Technician 

Agricultural  Landscape  and  Nursery  Technician 
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As  vou  can  see  there  are  thirty-two  types  of  Jobs  listed  here  and  the  list  has 

been  enla?gersc™e  elnoe  the  survey.  It  should  1 wbr^hf 

curriculum  cannot  be  set  up  to  educate  each  type  of  technician.  ihis  is  wny 

staff  took  as  its  objective  the  attempt  to  establish  a 

include  the  content  which  would  be  similar  for  several  types  oi  technicians. 


skills,  concepts,  etc 


T*hp  next  steo  was  to  list  the  various  subjects,  ideas, 

me  next  siep  was  lu  x employers  and  employees.  These  are 


that  were  suggested  during  the  survey  by 
Included  in  the  following  list: 


education 


Conservation  - Soil  and  Natural  Resources 
Forestry  - Fire  Control 
Wildlife  Management 

AKrostology  . ... 

Agricultural  Occupations  - Job  descriptions,  opportunities, 

^ required.  Job  interviews 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  - variety,  identification 

Pest  Control  - vertebrate,  invertebrate,  use  of  insecticides 
Biology 

Agricultural  Economics 
Plant  Propagation 

Plant  Identification  - trees,  shrubs,  groundcovers 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  - sprinkler  systems,  friction  losses 

Plant  Diseases 
Weeds  and  Weed  Control 
Soil  Science 

mslneirMlnasement  - human  relations,  personnel  management,  record 

keeping,  budgets,  labor  laws,  social  security, 
workman 's  compensation 
Agriculture  Inspection  - grades,  standards 


Agricultural  Mechanization  - 


two  and  four  cycle  engines,  turf  equipment, 
value  of  equipment  - costs,  food  machinery, 
hydraulics,  electric  motors,  welding,  sur- 
veying, drafting,  blueprint  reading,  material 
handling 

Bacteriology  - sterilization,  slide  making,  identification,  staining 
Chemistry  -manipulative  skills,  measurement  of  weights  and  volume, 
concentration,  density,  titrations, 
specific  gravity,  use  of  hydrometer 
and  other  instruments 
Farm  Management 
Agronomy 
Geology 

Poultry  Husbandry 
Agriculture  Sales  and  Service 

Fertilizers  - costs,  rates,  proper  use,  methods  of  applicati  n 


I 


acids,  bases,  ph, 
and  refractometer 


Other  recommendations  were  made  concerning  general  education  and  types  of  learn- 
ing experiences.  These  will  be  covered  later. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  list,  the  suggestions  were  many  and  varied.  Some  were 
very  specific  and  some  were  more  general  in  nature.  The  next  step  J^s  to  e a - 

ate^the  data  to  see  what  to  include  in  the  curriculum  and  where  to  include  it.  The 

example  shown  here  only  covers  the  plant  science  animal°science 

pointed  out,  however,  that  some  of  the  same  content  is  common  to  the  animal  science 

and  agricultural  engineering  curricula,  also. 


■ 


Our  first  step  at  Mt . San  Antonio  College  was  to  hold  a staff 
instructors  who  would  be  teaching  the  existing  and  any  classes  ^t  this  -jeeting, 

anv  content  surpested  in  the  survey  that  was  already  included  in  an  existing  course 
w^s  elimin^ed  but  a note  was  made  as  to  which  technicians  would  need  this  course. 
This  step  eliminated  such  suggestions  as  entomology,  agricultura  ^ ^3 

propagation,  plant  identification,  irrigation  and  drainage,  ^ 

Lil  icience,  landscaping,  farm  management,  acronomy,  geology, 

3frrl cultural  sales  and  service.  These  courses  were  already  in  the  curriculum,  out 
nomi  c ngis  werfindicated . irrigation  and  drainage,  for  example,  was  treated  more 
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from  the  farm  standpoint.  The  turl’  i^rass  technician  needs  to  '.enow  about  sprinkler 
systems  (rcjiular  and  automatic),  and  installation  of  systems,  includinii  friction 
losses  in  pipe,  and  the  use  of  clocks  and  tensiometers.  The  decision  to  be  made 
was  whether  to  add  a now  course  or  incorporate  this  material  into  the  existing 


eliminating  something.  The  final  decision  has  not  been  made  by  the  staff 

by  enrollment.  If  sufficient  enrollment  in  the 
course,  it  probably  will  be  added.  There  are 
entomology.  The  present  entomology  course  has 
This  was  deemed  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  de- 


course by 
This  will  be  determined,  probably 
turf  grass  program  warrants  a new 
other  problems  in  courses  such  as 
been  primarily  one  in  taxonomy. 


sired  objective.  A new  course  has  been  planned  to  cover  both  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate pests  and  their  control.  This  new  course  in  pest  control  will  deal  more 
vjith  the  practical  aspect  of  controlling  pests  than  with  mere  identification.  This 
course  will  be  offered  in  addition  to  entomology. 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  list  of  needed  subjects  Includes  some  biology,  bac- 
teriology, and  chemistry.  The  emphasis  here  was  upon  manipulative  skills,  use  of 
scientific  instruments,  relationships,  and  applied  science.  The  transfer  student 
would  need  the  regular  courses  in  these  subjects,  buo  the  technician  does  not  need 
the  full  course.  He  does  not  need  the  theoretical  as  much  as  the  practical  or  ap- 
plied science,  for  this  reason,  a two  semester  course  was  added,  called  agricultural 
science.  This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  needs  suggested  by  the  survey,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  core  courses  for  most  technician  majors. 


The  survey  revealed  many  areas  in  agricultural  mechanization  that  are  not  com- 
monly covered  in  the  traditional  courses  in  farm  mechanics.  The  data  indicated  that 
the  mechanics  part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  technician  needed  a new  approach  toward 
machines  used  in  processing  as  well  as  new  types  of  machines,  used  on  the  farm  and  In 
agricultural  Industry.  As  a result,  a one  semester  course  in  farm  machinery  was 
dropped,  and  a new  one,  titled  agricultural  mechanization,  was  added. 


The  survey  indicated  a need  for  some  business  management.  Since  Mt . San  Antonio 
College  already  has  a curriculum  in  agribusiness',  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  new 
courses  in  this  area.  Perhaps  in  some  schools  these  suggested  topics  could  be  taught 
in  the  business  education  department,  where  this  seems  desirable. 


In  the  past,  fev;  junior  colleges  have  offered  curricula  which  included  courses 
in  forestry,  conservation,  and  wildlife  management.  The  survey  revealed  that  a need 
has  evolved  in  this  area  of  work  for  the  two  year  graduate.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  greatly  expanded  use  of  cur  national  forests  for  recreation  purposes, 
and  by  the  Increased  use  of  farms  and  ranches  for  recreational  purposes.  Those 
interviewed  during  the  survey  indicated  a definite  trend  for  increases,  in  personnel 
in  these  jobs.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  add  courses  in  conservation,  forestry  and 
wildlife  management. 


Some  courses  had  to  be  dropped  in  order  to  add  the  new  ones  suggested  in  this 
paper.  The  courses  dropped  were  primarily  those  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  These 
have  been  replaced  with  courses  which  stress  applied  science  in  agriculture  and,  to 


a lesser  degree,  the  business  of  agriculture.  This  approach  seems  justified  in  view 
of  the  decreasing  farm  population  and  the  increasing  number  of  jobs  in  agricultural 
science  and  business. 


Once  the  content  of  the  curriculum  has  been  determined,  then  some  thought 
should  be  given  to  sequence  of  content.  This  is  necessarily  tied  very  closely  with 
the  learning  experiences  planned.  There  are  some  problems  involved  in  scheduling 
that  may  affect  the  desired  sequence.  In  a small  department,  it  may  be  impossible, 
due  to  staff  limitations,  to  offer  every  course  each  year.  Therefore,  a curriculum 
that  is  established  to  offer  a given  sequence  for  two  years  will  work  for  students 
vJho  take  it  in  that  sequence.  In  most  junior  colleges,  however,  the  new  class  of 
freshmen  each  year  outnumbers  the  sophomores  and  those  entering  during  the  fall  of 
the  second  year  would  be  coming  into  the  program  in  reverse  order. 


In  order  to  make  the  sequence  as  desirable  as  possible,  it  may  therefore  be 
desirable  to  offer  at  least  the  core  courses  each  year  and  others  on  alternate  years, 
As  v;ill  be  pointed  out  later,  a balance  will  be  needed  between  technical  and  general 
education  wor'x  each  year.  The  courses  recommended  to  be  offered  each  year  are: 
agricultural  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  mathematics,  agricultural  mechani- 
zation, and  agricultural  sales  and  service.  These  were  found  to  be  basic  to  all 
three  technical  programs.  By  offering  these  courses  in  the  first  year,  the  skills 
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and  principles  should  be  taught  also  in  other  classes  and  in  individual  project 
work. 


General  Education  Courses 


To  this  point,  the  curriculum  development  can  be  done  primarily  by  the  agricul- 
tural staff.  However,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  counseling  and  other  departments 
should  not  be  Informed  of  vjhat  has  been  taking  place.  Other  departments  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  kept  Informed  of  the  planning  procedure  from  the  beginning. 
Their  advice  and  counsel  should  be  sought  whenever  needed.  However,  the  agricultural 
staff  is  qualified  and  should  do  the  majority  of  planning  of  the  curriculum  which 
deals  with  technical  education. 

At  this  stage  of  curriculum  development,  a curriculum  committee  representing  the 
college  should  be  called  together.  The  composition  of  this  committee  might  vary  from 
school  to  school  but  .a  suggested  committee  might  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
follovjing:  office  of  instruction,  evening  division,  library  and  audio-visual,  admis- 

sions, registrar,  student  personnel  and  counseling.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the 
English,  history,  psychology,  and  math  departments  should  be  included.  At  this  meet- 
ing, problems  concerning  budgets  and  new  equipment  for  the  addition  of  new  courses 
should  be  presented.  The  librarian  is  Included,  as  new  books  and  possibly  audio- 
visual equipment  will  nee'd  to  be  purchased.  Evening  division  personnel  will  be 
Interested  in  any  short  courese,  evening  or  summer  courses  that  may  be  proposed. 


I 


After  developing  the  technical  content  of  the  curriculum,  the  next  step  is  to 
develop  the  general  education  content.  In  the  survey  at  Mt . San  Antonio  College, 
several  recommendations  were  made  by  both  employees  and  employers  regarding  general 
education.  One  of  the  most  common  comments  concerned  communications.-  Employers  es- 
pecially want  employees  who  can  write  and  speak  effectively .r  Many  of  the  techni- 
cians expressed  the  need  to  know  how  to  write  a clear,  concise  report.  Mathematics 
also  was  mentioned  frequently. 

Under  the  discussion  of  objective,  it  was  stated  that  the  overall  objective  of 
the  technical  program  was  to  educate  the  student  to  begin  and  advance  on  the  job. 

As  we  think  of  additional  objectives  under  general  education,  we  should  consider  the 
individual  as  a member  of  society.  If  a good  job  of  technical  education  is  done, 

Ir.e  graduate  should  be  able  to  find  employment  and  perform  the  necessary  skills  to 
be  competent.  Pie  also  needs  to  be  able  to  get  along  with  his  fellow  workers  and 
others  in  our  society.  He  needs  to  know  about  our  form  of  government  and  how  it  was 
evolved.  Since  the  work  week  is  continually  get'^ing  shorter,  he  needs  to  learn  to 
employ  his  leisure  time  in  an  intelligent  and  satisfying  manner.  These,  then,  are 
our  objectives  of  general  education.  The  courses  can  be  planned  with  these  in  mind. 

Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  amount  of  general  education  required  by 
states  or  local  school  boards,  and  these  requirements  will  undoubtedly  have  some  ef- 
fect upon  curriculum  planning,  i-’lfteen  units  are  required  by  the  state  and  local 
board  at  Mt . San  Antonio  College.  These  Include  English  3,  History  and  Political 
Science  6,  Health  Education  2,  Psychology  2,  and  PPiyslcal  Education  2.  These  are 
minimum  requirements  and  will  vary  up  to  thirty-five  units  in  other  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  mentioned,  at  least  one  course  in  mathematics  should 
be  required.  The  successful  completion  of  a math  achievement  test  might  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  this  requirement.  Some  training  in  speech  v;as  definitely  indicated  in 
the  survey.  This  can  be  given  in  a separate  course  or  could  be  Included  in  an  Eng- 
lish course  along  with  written  communications.-  Other  courses  might  be  recommended 
as  electives,  such  as  geology,  fine  arts,  geography,  marriage  and  family,  or  other 
courses  of  the  student's  own  choice. 


At  this  point,  the  curriculum  committee  needs  to  do  considerable  work  on  selec- 
tion of  course  content  and  teaching  personnel.  If  the  teachers  of  the  general  edu- 
cation courses  do  not  have  a philosophy  which  is  sympathetic  toward  the  terminal 
student,  they  can  be  a real  detriment  to  the  program.  These  teac.hers  should  be  able 
to  accept  realistic  objectives  'with  these  students  and  put  the  emphasis  on  good 
teaching.  The  technical  and  getieral  education  areas  are  both  important  to  the  cur- 
riculum, and  a good  program  cannot  result  unless  there  is  cooperative  ei'fort  between 
the  two  groups. 
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The  education  courses  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  two  year  pro- 

gram with  the  technical  education.  If  the  general  education  requirements  are  fifteen 
to  eighteen  units,  this  would  mean  about  two  courses  per  semester.  Satisfaction  of 
the  general  and  technical  education  requirements  would  then  lead  to  the  Associate  in 
Art.s  degree. 


Selection  and  Organization  of  Learning  Experiences 

In  general,  the  top  thirty  to  forty  percent  of  the  students  in  the  junior  col- 
lege will  be  in  the  transfer  program.  Some  of  this  group  who  do  not  desire  to  trans- 
fer to  a four  year  college  for  some  reason,  will  be  in  the  technical  classes.  How- 
ever, it  is  only  realistic  to  plan  on  having  a majority  of  students  in  the  program 
who  are  not  the  top  students  in  the  school  as  measured  by  present  standards.  This 
fact  should  not  be  disheartening.  Rather,  it  presents  one  of  the  greatest  opportuni- 
ties in  the  entire  technician  program.  As  educators,  v;e  are  faced  with  the  challenge 
of  offering  these  students  a more  comprehensive  technical  program  than  has  even  been 
offered  in  the  past.  We  must  be  aware  that  new  knowledge  and  technology  is  advancing 
at  an  ever  rapid  pace,  and  our  job  is  to  help  the  students  use  this  knowledge  to  find 
their  place  in  society.  We  are  faced  with  what  Benjamin  I-'ranklin  referred  to  as 
dualism  in  education,  when  he  said,  "it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be  taught  every- 
thing that  is  useful,  and  everything  that  is  ornamental;  but  art  is  long  and  their 
time  is  short. V/e  have  to  teach  each  student  to  be  a thinking,  skilled  craftsman 
and  a useful  member  of  society. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  gifted  student  today,  but  very  little  about  the 
vocationally  talented  student.  As  a result  of  recent  studies,  we  are  starting  to 
hear  more  about  creativity  in  students  and  its  relationship  to  I.Q.  In  one  study  by 
Torrance,  it  was  found  that  "If  we  v;ere  to  identify  children  as  gifted  on  the  basis 
of  intelligence  tests,  we  would  eliminate  from  consideration  approximately  seventy 
percent  of  the  most  creative."'  We  have  been  influenced  by  the  measurement  of  I.Q. 
because  we  had  the  tests.  We  still  do  not  have  good  tests  to  identify  the  vocation- 
ally talented  student. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  use  of  I.Q.  tests,  "Ideas  regarding  what  intelligence 
or  mental  ability  is,  how  it  functions,  and  how  it  develops  are  not  nearly  so  clear 
and  precise  as  one  would  assume."^  "Controversies  still  exist  regarding  the  nature 
of  intelligence  on  three  issues.  These  are:  (1)  vjhether  differences  of  intelli- 

gence are  hereditary  or  caused  by  environmental  factors,  (2)  whether  intelligence  is 
constant  or  modifiable,  and  (3)  whether  it  is  a unitary  characteristic  or  composed 
of  a series  of  specific  abilities; "9  Recent  research  indicates  that  intelligence  is 
modifiable  and  that  new  patterns  of  ability  can  emerge  through  control  and  modifica- 
tion of  learning  experiences  and  the  educative  process.  New  concepts  also  suggest 
that  intelligence'  is  not  a unitary  characteristic,  but  consists  of  a series  of  spe- 
cific functional  abilities. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  review  the  research  on  intelligence,  but  to  sug- 
gest that  many  vocational  educators  have  found  students  with  low  I.Q.  in  class  whom 
they  called  "overachievers".  These  students  were  very  vocationally  talented  in 
spite  of  their  low  I.Q.  The  author  believes  it  is  a vital  challenge  to  vocational 
educators  to  stimulate  new  paths  through  the  brain  in  an  effort  to. fully  utilize 
these  latent  abilities  which  we  have  failed  to  recognize  for  so  long. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  this  task  is  to  take  a new  look  at  motiva- 
tion. No  matter  hov;  fine  the  laboratory  or  the  equipment,  the  desire  to  learn  must 
be  present.  For  this  reason,  good  vocational  counseling  is  important.  Students 
must  be  kept  informed  on  current  occupational  information.  The  sooner  the  student 
accepts  a goal  to  work  toward,  the  more  he  will  be  motivated.  The  instructor  should 
endeavor  to  know  the  goals  for  each  of  his  students  and  should  continually  relate 
the  subject  matter  to  their  goals.  Teachers  also  can  motivate  students  by  their 


^Jerome  S.  Bruner.  The  Process  of  Education  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  19*^2),  p.  ^ 

7paul  S.  Torrance,  Guiding  Creative  Talent  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  19ol), 

P.  5.0 
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non-verbal  communications.  A good  teacher  motivates  his  students  by  his  actions  as 
well  as  his  presentation  of  subject  matter.  V/e  should  not  lor-et  that  elective 
motivation  Is  Intrinsic. 

In  the  technician  program,  wo  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  skills  and 

understanding.  By  doing  a good  Job  of  teaching  P^Jg^'^a'^new^on^ 

transfer  of  training  where  learning  one  SiClll  helps  the  learner  ^ . 

which  mav  be  similar.  An  example  of  this  was  given  prev'lously,  concernln^^  the  -ooed 
fep“on  equipment  ^ By  teaching  ideas,  we  can  expect  some  glna? 

take  place  where  subsequent  problems  are  recognized  as  special  ca.es  “ 

■’dea  Bv  helping  students  recognize  basic  iunoarnental  loeas,  we  can  give  t • 
irllier  Leadth  in  applying  theS  to  new  problems.  These 

ap-riculture  and  presented  to  the  students  so  they  can  learn  them.  C 

basic  conceptfln  IcLnce  can  be  taught  In  agricultural  science . ^ This  should  be^ 
in  a practlLl  and  meaningful  way.  i-’or  example,  the  principle  oi  speciilc  ^rav  t^ 
can  be  explained  and  the  students  taught  how  to  use  a hydrometer  to  oeterml  e . 

densitv  of  a liquid.  Then  the  students  can  be  allowed  to  work  on  unknowns  to  deter- 
mine specific  gravity.  This  knowledge  should  then  be  related  to  Its  use  In  -ndustry. 
Thil  mirht  be  done  In  a Juice  plant  for  the  determination  of  sugar  content,  i^qre 
I^idy  leeds  to  b^done  to  aid  teachers  In  identifying  the  basic  ideas  in  agriculture. 


In  his  book  on  learning,  Bruner  shows  four 


claims  for  teaching  basic  structure 


Understanding  fundamentals  makes  a subject  more  comprehensible. 

Memory  is  short  - unless  detail  is  placed  in  a structural  pattern,  it 

is  rapidly  forgotten.  , 4-u,„ 

Understanding  of  fundamental  principles  and  ideas  appears  to  oe  e 

main  road  to  transfer*  , 

Fundamental  material  taught  previously  should  be  reexamined  perlodl- 

cally  and  brought  up  to  date* 

Spence  has  classified  learning  and  behavioral  situations  into  six  groups: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

Jl. 


conditioning 

selective  learning  

verbal  or  serial  learning,  which  Includes  rote  learning 
learning  of  skills,  both  perceptual  and  motor 
symbolic  learning,  including  reasoning  and  thlnxlng 

social  learnini,';  which  Involves  the  learning  of  attitudes,  interests, 
and  feelings. 


He  points  out  that  prec'lse  laws  are  available  on  only  the  ilrst  three,  and  y 
low  level  theories  on  the  last  three.  As  educators,  we  give  much 
iectlves  in  education  that  Involve  all  of  these  types  of  learning.  VJe 
thinKng  on  how  to  use  all  of  these  types  to  accomplish  our  desired  objectives. 

In  summary,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  much  to  cover  in  a short  time, 
students  should  be  helped  to  select  realistic  occupational  fcoals  and  subject^ 

Should  be  related  to  these  goals.  The  students  must  be  taught  how  to  xi^ure  it  r 
'•how  to  look  it  up".  ‘Skills  should  not  be  taught  in  isolation,  but  related  the 
lob’ experience  whoever  possible.  The  subject  must  be  made  worth  knowing  ano  lacts 
tauFht  in  a structured  or  connected  manner  that  will  be  remembered  best.  Varied 
^eachin-  methods,  such  as  demonstrations,  field  trips  to  Inoustry,  guest  speakers, 
anrauSlo  vlsS^f aids  help  reach  these  eoals.  The  use  of  equipment  that  Is  cur- 
rently used  in  Industry  helps  the  student  see  the  value  Oi  learning  hovi  to  u^e  It. 
•Systematic  procedure  should  be  taught  with  unknowns  to  key  out  or  Identlly.  When 
^^fltude^i  hrs  completed  his  work,  he  must  be  expected  to  write  a lab  report  In  , 
clear,  concise  language  and  then  correct  any  mistakes. 

In  the  laboratories,  extra  Individual  work  In  depth  should  be  encouraged.  Here 
araln  motivation  is  Important,  a strong  motivation  such  as  there  Is  wltn  anlm.. 
prSotS  for  tfirprodictlon  students.  A point  of  view  Is  FVlf?urn" 

says,  "The  most.  Immediate  and  pressing  demands  of  our  age,  ’lustaLt  ’ 

out  to  be  not  those  for  narrow  vocational  skills,  or  for  easy  'social  aejustmont  , 


^^Bruner,  o£.  ci t . , 
^^Taba,  op.  cit . , p 
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but  for  a depth  of  undorstandlnc  which  will  make  it  possible  to  apply  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  race  to  new  conditions  as  they  arise."  This  educational  task  will 
not  be  easy--but  yet,  will  not  be  impossible. 


Evaluation  of  Results 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  means  oT  evaluation  are  needed  to  determine  if 
basic  objectives  are  being  met.  Several  criteria  for  an  evaluation  program  will  be 
mentioned  here  and  suggestions  made  for  their  implementation. 

Naturally,  the  first  criteria  is  that  the  evaluation  should  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives.  Those  broad  objectives  stated  for  the  programs  at  Mt.  San  Antonio 
College  wfere  to  enable  the  graduates  to  begin  and  advance  in  the  occupation  of  their 
choice.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  evaluate  such  an  objective  is  to  keep  lollow-up 
records  on  all  graduates  to  see  how  many  are  successful  in  finding  employment  in  the 
area  for  which  they  were  trained.  The  follow-up  should  also  be  continuous  in  that 
subseQuent  studies  are  conducted  in  six  months,  one  year,  and  five  ye<ars.  These 
latei^  follow-up  studies  would  be  to  determine  if  graduates  did  stay  and  advance  on 
the  Job.  By  talking  to  employers,  the  evaluator  can  gain  valuable  information  about 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  graduates.  This  information  may  have  practical 
implications  for  curriculum  improvement.  These  implications  may  fall  in  either  the 
technical  or  the  general  education  areas.  ^ 

Another  important  criteria  is  to  make  every  effort  to  assure  that  the  evaluation 
is  comprehensive.  Surveying  the  employers  for  evaluations  will  provide  the  informa- 
tion Just  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  graduates  themselves  should  be  surveyed. 

These, former  students,  if  surveyed  in  a manner  that  induces  a friendly  and  informal 
situation,  will  usually  be  very  frank  in  their  comments  and  criticisms.  This  type  of 
information  provides  a good  supplement  to  vihat  the  employer  may  have  stated  about  the 

employee. 

If  a questionnaire  is  used,  more  graduates  or  employers  can  be  reached  in  less 
time  and  with  less  cost.  The  main  disadvantage  of  this  method  may  be  the  percent  of 
returns  received,  however.  Care  must  be  taken  when  using  a questionnaire  to  see 
that  the  questions  asked  have  the  proper  diagnostic  value.  Problems  arise  also  from 
■the  use  of  a mere  checklist.  The  checklist  may  not  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Another  major  criteria  for  evaluation  of  the  program  is  to-  make  sure  that  any 
testing  done  is  dependable  and  valid.  Effort  should  be  made  to  use  a pre-test,  if 
possible,  to  determine- these  factors'.  ^ If  tests  are  administered  and  are  not  lair 
measurements  of  the  objectives  or  learning  processes  used,  then  they  are  of  little 
value. 

Some  of  the  objectives  in  citizenship  and  use  of  leisure  time  may  be  difficult 
to  evaluate  in  a formal  manner.  However,  when  the  evaluator  knows  his  community  and 
his  graduates,  he  can  encourage  them  to  visit  the  college  from  time  to  time  for  a 
social  or  sports  event.  These  personal  contacts  will  do  much  to  furnish  this  type 
of  information  on  a perhaps  unscientific  basis,  but,  nevertheless,  the  knowledge 
gained  is  a helpful  aid  to  curriculum  improvement. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  the  author  has  offered  a guide  that  others  might  use  for  curricu- 
lum development  for  educating  agricultural  technicians.  It  cannot  be  a complete  Job, 
as  curriculum  development  involves  more  than  could  be  covered  here. 

The  development  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  program  in  the  Junior  college  has 
been  shov\in.  These  needS'^may  vary  in  the  different  areas  of  the  country,  or  even  in 
schools  v/itnin  the  same  state.  If  agricultural  education  is  to  keep  pace  with  our 
changing  economy,  these  needs  should  be  identified  and  met,  in  the  various  communities. 

The  technician  has  been  defined  as  a skilled  craftsman  who  also  needs  to  make 
decisions  and  Judgements  on  the  job,  even  though  he  may  be  working  under  the 


^^Ibid.,  p.  itl. 
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supervision  of  a professional  person.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Ofjriculture 
industry  VJill  need  from  five  to  seven  of  these  technicians  ior  each  prolcssional 
worker . 

The  importance  of  a lay  a^-jricultural  advisory  committee  has  been  shovin.  .-.uch  a 
committee  can  be  of  great  value  in  curriculum  planning,  li  used  properly.  bUt5tj,os- 
tlons  were  made  on  the  effective  use  of  such  a committee  ior  this  purpose. 

The  survey  was  discussed  as  a means  of  determining  educational  needs.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  survey  be  done  in  two  parts  to  gain  more  accurate  iniorrnatlon. 
Employers  and  employees  do  not  alvjays  apjree,  and  good  Iniorrnatlon  can  be  gained  irom 
both  sources. 

The  Importance  of  selection  of  objectives  and  how  to  select  them  has  been 
pointed  out.  Objectives  should  not  be  static,  and  are  subject  to  change  as  the  pro- 
gram progresses.  In  order  to  keep  objectives  realistic,  they  should  not  be  too  h_gh, 
nor  too  numerous  at  first.  The  objectives  will  have  to  be  consistent  vjitn  tne  teach- 
ing staff,  facilities,  and  needs,  as  each  of  these  has  a bearing  on  the  final  accom- 
plishments. 

Selection  of  content  is,  perhaps,  the  most  Important  step  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment. It  has  been  shown  that  new  types  of  courses  will  need  to  be  offered,  and  some 
former  content  dropped  from  present  courses.  With  the  rapid  Increase  in  new  Knowl- 
edge, there  will  have  to  be  less  fragmentation  of  courses  than  has  been  practiced  in 
vocational  education.  Much  thought  must  be  given  to  common  areas  oi  education  and 
development  of  core  curriculum.  Subjects  that  are  new  to  many  agricultural  programs 
will  need  to  be  offered,  such  as  agrostology,  forestry,  and  wildlife  management.  If 
workers  need  education  in  these  subjects,  it  seems  that  the  agriculture  department 
is  best-  suited  to  offer  such  subjects. 

More  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  science  and  business  oi  agriculture  in  these 
new  programs.  Many  Implications  can  be  drawn  by  the  teacher  training  institutions 
as  it  is  decided  who  will  teach  these  courses  and  how  these  teachers  -should  be  edu- 
cated. It  is  questionable  whether  any  of  the  four  year  institutions  are  now  train- 
ing the.  type  of  teachers  that  are  needed.  This  new  curriculum  also  has  implications 
for  programs  involving  other  departments,  such  as  life  and  physical  science,  busi- 
ness education,  and  trade  and  industrial  education. 

The  Importance  of  the  teaching  staff  having  a definite  part  in  curriculum  plan- 
ning cannot  be  stressed  enough.  The  final  step  of  course  outlines  and  lesson  plans 
are  the  Job  of  the  individual  teacher.  He  can  do  a much  better  Job  in  this  area  if 
he  has  been  in  oh  the  preliminary  planning. 

The  curriculum  development  discussed  was  for  a full  program.  Including  general 
education,  and  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  The  general  education  re- 
quirements vary  from  school  to  school  and  state  to  state  and  may  be  determined  by 
other  people  than  the  agricultural  staff.  The  general  education  courses  should  be 
checked  to  make  sure  they  also  meet  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum.  This  can  be 
a problem  when  other  departments  have  the  responsibility  for  teaching  these  courses. 
Here  again,  it  is  a definite  help  if  these  departments  are  brought  into  the  planning 
phase  through  a curriculum  committee.  This  committee  should  discuss  objectives, 
course  content,  and,  especially,  learning  experiences.  The  agriculture  stall  must 
take  into  consideration  that  teachers  in  the  area  of  general  education  may  not  have 
the  same  philosophy  as  the  vocational  educators  toward  the  terminal  student. 

In  the  area  of  selection  and  organization  of  learning  experiences,  there  is 
ch  to  be  done.  Tests  are  needed  to  help  identify  the  vocationally  talented  siu- 
a^nt  and  to  find  the  most  effective  ways  to  teach  him.  The  emerging  ideas  in  edu- 
cation concerning  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  the  nature  of  creativity,  certainly 
seem  to  have  implications  for  these  new  curricula.  The  whole  area  of  motivation  and 
keeping  the  curriculum  current  and  meaningful  are  Important.  Vocational  educators 
need  to  do  much  research  to  determine,  which  facts  and  skills  can  be  eliminated  irom 
the  curriculum,  or  how  they  can  be  combined  and  structured  to  gain  maximum  transfer 
of  training,  both  specific  and  non-specific.  To  gain  education  in  depth  and  to 
teach  application,  new  kinds  of  work  experience  programs  should  be  developed  for 
these  technicians.  Part  time  Job  placement  during  schooling  may  be  desirable. 
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finally,  some  methods  of  evaluation  of  the  prof^ram  must  be  used  to  determine 
its  effectiveness  and  to  aid  in  curriculum  chant, e and  improvement.  This  evaluation 
should  be  consistent  with  the  objectives,  comprehensive  enout^h  to  obtain  the  desired 
results,  and  yet  dependable  and  valid. 


It  is  hoped,  then,  that  the  ideas  su^eested  in  this  paper  will  be  of  value  to 
others  who  are  interested  in  developing  a curriculum  for  agricultural  technicians. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  need  is  real,  and  the  challenge  to 
vocational  education  today  is  great. 


APPENDIX 


Plant  Science  Technician 


P'reshman  Year 


Fall 


Units 


Spring 


Units 


Agricultural  Mathematics  AG91 
Soil  Science  SS50 
♦Truck  Crops  CP50 
Introduction  to  Agricultural 
Economics  AB50 
Applied  Psychology  2 
Agricultural  Science  AG93A 
Physical  Education 


3 

3 


3 

2 

3. 


IT# 


Farm  Surveying  AE55 
Agricultural  Mechanization  AE63 
Agronomy  C?51 
Agricultural  Sales  and 
Service  AB63 

Agricultural  Science  AG93B 
Health  Education 
Physical  Education 


3 

3 

3 


3 

3 

2 


rrt 


Fall 


Sophomore  Year 
Units  Spring 


Units 


Entomology  AG51 
Plant  Pathology  PS50 
English  50 

United  States  History  27 
♦Fruit  Crops 
Agricultural  Elective 
Physical  Education 


3 

3 

3 

2 


TBt 


V/eeds  and  Poisonous  Plants  PS51 
Speech  lA 

American  Institutions  10 
Pest  Control  AG9^ 

♦Plant  Science  Elective 
General  Education  Elective 
Physical  Education 


3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3. 
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♦Turf  Grass  Management,  Nildlife  Management,  Forestry,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  or 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  may  be  substituted. 
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Animal  Science  Technician 


I*'reshman  Year 


Fall 


Units 


spring 


Feed  and  Feeding  AG51 
♦Swine  Production  AG5^ 

Applied  Psychology  2 
Soil  Science  SS50 
Agricultural  Science  AG93A 
Agricultural  Mathematics  AG91 
Physical  Education 


3 

3 

2 

3 


21 


English  t)0 

United  otates  History 
Animal  hygiene  and 
Sanitation  AH96 
Livestock  Judging  and 
Selection  AH52 
Agricultural  science  AG93B 
Agricultural  Mechanization  AE63 
Physical  Education 


171 


Sophomore  Year 


Pall 


Units 


Spring 


♦Beef  Production  AG5^ 
Livestock  Breeding  AG9^ 
American  Institutions • 10 
Agricultural  Mechanics  AE50 
Ranch  Management  AG50A 
Introduction  to  Agricultural 
Economics  AB50 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


2 

3 

2 

2 


3, 


JL 

2 


Marketing  Agricultural 
Products  AB60 
Forage  Crops  CP52 
♦Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants 
AG51 

Health  Education  1 
Agronomy  CP51 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AE51 
Physical  Education 


m 


♦Entomology,  Poultry,  Wildlife  Management  or  Pest  Control  may  be  substituted 


Agricultural  Engineering  Technician 


Freshman  Year 


Pall 


Units 


Spring 


Applied  Psychology  2 
Ranch  Management  AG90A 
Farm  Machinery  AE53 
Farm  Tractors  AE5^ 
Agricultural  Mathematics 
Soil  Science  SS50 
Conference  and  Project 
Physical  Education 


AG91 


2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

7 

1 
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Irrlgatlon  and  Drainage  SS51 
Ranch  Management  AG90B 
Agricultural  Sales  and 
Service  AB63 
Agronomy  CP51 

Agricultural  Mechanization  AE63 
United  States  History  27 
Physical  Education 


Units 
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2 

3 
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Units 


3 


3 

2 

3 

2 


1 
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Units 


3 

3 
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Agricultural  Engineering  Technician  (Continued) 


Fall 


Sophomore  Year 

Units  Spring  Units 


Ranch  Management  AG90C 
Introduction  to  Agribusiness 
AB51 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AS50 
English  50 

American  Institutions  10 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


3 

Weeds  and  Poisonous  Plants  PS31 

3 

Ranch  Management  AG90D 

3 

3 ■ 

Agricultural  Mechanics  AE51 

2 

2 

Pest  Control  AG9^ 

2 

3 

Health  Education  1 

2 

3 

Conference  and  Project 

1 

3, 

Elective 

3, 

1 

2 

17l 

Physical  Education 

1 

2. 
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To  determine  home  economics  teacher  attitudes  toward  children,  the  hypotheses  were  examined:  (1)  Changes 
in  attitude  take  place  during  the  college  period,  and  (2)  Factors  of  student  and  teacher  background  and 
experience  are  associated  with  such  changes.  In  the  first  phase  of  the  study,  data  were  derived  from  a 
data  sheet  and  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory  (MTAI)  administered  to  a stratified  random  sample 
of  1,939  experienced  homemaking  teachers  from  six  states.  There  were  statistically  significant  differences 
In  the  attitudes  toward  children  shown  by  teachers  In  the  several  states,  by  graduates  of  the  different 
Institutions,  and  by  teachers  In  school  systems  of  different  sizes:  teachers  In  the  middle-sized  schools 

16  to  75  faculty)  earned  the  highest  mean  scores.  Although  the  results  were  not  statistically  significant, 
a trend  was  evldent'‘”that  teachers  who  found  teaching  loads  satisfactory,  had  more  recently  enrolled  in 
college  credit  courses,  had  engaged  in  youth  activities,  taught  In  a vocational  home  economics 
deoartment,  and  found  supervision  helpful  had  more  accepting  attitudes  toward  children.  In  the  second 
phase  a longitudinal  study  used  similarly  derived  data  from  1,326  freshmen  from  seven  institutions  and  nine 
teachers  colleges  and  the  same  students  remaining  as  juniors,  seniors,  and  first-year  teachers.  Subjects 
from  these  institutions  showed  a gain  in  MTAI  mean  scores  between  the  freshman  and  senior  years  but  a drop 
for  the  first-year  teachers.  Positive  statements  based  on  findings  from  the  very  small  number  remaining 
In  the  study  (68  freshmen,  85  seniors,  and  90  first-year  teachers)  could  be  made.  Four  substudies  showed 
that  (1)  Teachers  with  20  or  more  years  of  experience  had  lower  MTAI  mean  scores  than  those  In  other 
experience  groupings,  (2)  The  low  mean  Ohio  scores,  compared  to  those  In  the  five  other  states,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  a higher  proportion  of  older  teachers  in  the  sample,  a higher  proportion  of  the  sample 
drawn  from  large  cities,  and  a more  heterogeneous  school  sample,  (3)  In  Iowa,  no  significant  relationship 
existed  between  the  MTAI  and  the  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory  scores,  and  (4)  In  Minnesota, 
the  vocational  teachers  made  higher  MTAI  scores  than  nonvocatlonal , and  supervisors  of  student  teachers 
scored  almost  twice  as  high  as  others.  Implications  for  teacher  education  and  preservice  education  are 
presented  This  is  Chapter  2 of  "Home  Economics  Teachers,  Preservice  and  Inservice  Levels,  Their  Interest 
in  Teaching,  Their  Attitudes  Toward  Children  and  Families"  (VT  001  255).  Other  chapters  are  VT  00i  83i 
and  VT  001  832.  (MS)  ' 
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Chapter  II  ^ 

ATTITUDES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS  TOWARD  CHILDREN  / \ 

^ Roxana  R.  Ford  \ 

\ 

\ 

This  chapter  will  present  three  aspects  of  that  phase  of  the  cooperative 
study  dealing  with  attitudes  toward  children:  the  experienced  teacher  study, 

the  longitudinal  study,  and  a series  of  sub-studies. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  one  who  chooses  teaching  as  a profession 
has  some  liking  for  children,  and  further,  that  those  who  have  an  "accepting 
attitude  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  teachers  than  are  others.  This 
assumption  is  of  particular  concern  when  home  economics  teachers  are  the 
locus  of  discussion  for  they  not  only  direct  the  learning  of  adolescent  or 
preadolescent  youth  but  also  include  in  their  courses  units  of  study  involv- 
ing learning  experiences  about  children  and  their  development . 

Curriculums  in  home  economics  include  courses  to  help  prospective  teachers 
\earn  more  about  homes,  families,  and  individuals  with  the  implicit  expecta- 
tion that  increased  knowledge  will  result  in  greater  understanding  and  accep- 
tance of  persons  who  differ  from  themselves.  Thus  advisers— with  goals  of 
increased  understanding  in  mind— encourage  home  economics  majors  to  engage  in 
summer  activities  with  groups  of  children  or  adults  and  college  teachers  and 
often  arrange  for  student  contact  with  families  or  individual  pupils.  If 
such  expectations  are  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  specific  course  objectives 
or  indefensible  in  light  of  research  findings,  they  may  reflect  an  aspect  of 
curriculum  planning  that  warrants  increased  attention. 
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Hypotheses 

Two  major  hypotheses  were  examined:  (1)  that  changes  in  attitude  toward 

children  take  place  during  the  college  period,  and  (2)  that  factors  of  back- 
ground and  experience  of  students  and  teachers  are  associated  with  such  changes. 

The  following  sub-hypotheses  were  explored  in  the  experienced  teacher 
phase  of  the  study 

Differences  in  attitude  toward  children  (as  measured  by  the  Minnesota 
Teacher  Attitude  Inventory)  will  be  found  among: 

(1)  teachers  of  the  six  states  studied 

(2)  graduates  of  the  various  institutions 

(3)  teachers  employed  in  schools  of  different  size 

(4)  teachers  employed  in  schools  which  have  a vocational,  nonvocational , 

or  combination  program 

(5)  teachers  who  believe  their  loads  to  be  excessive  and  those  who  do  not 

(6)  teachers  who  believe  supervisory  assistance  to  be  helpful  and  those 
who  do  not 

Further,  these  differences  will  be  related  to:  * 

(1)  recency  of  enrollment  in  college  credit  courses 

(2)  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  supervision  of  youth  groups 

(3)  amount  of- time  spent  in  home  visits  and  the  guiding  of  home  experiences 

I* 

, (4)  amount  of  time  spent  in  counseling 

(5)  amount  of  time  spent  in  study  hall  duty 

Data  Collecting  Devices 

The  major  instrument  for  the  collection  of  data  was  the  Minnesota  Teacher 
Attitude  Inventory  (MTAI) . The  research  committee  preferred  to  use  existing 
devices  if  appropriate  and  available.  The  MTAI  seemed  to  meet  the  requirements. 

^ These  hypotheses  and  those  in  subsequent  chapters  were  tested  as  null  hypotheses 

^ Cook,  Walter  W. , et  al.  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory « Form  A (New  York; 
Psychological  Corporation,  1951) . 
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It  was  designed  to  measure  "those  attitudes  of  a teacher  which  will  predict 

O 

how  well  he  will  get  along  with  pupils  in  interpersonal  relationships." 
Although  the  instrument  had  been  used  extensively  with  elementary  school 
teachers  and  secondary  teachers  in  the  academic  subjects,  few  data  were  avail- 
able for  home  economics  teachers.  There  was  a question  at  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  inventory  as  to  whether  the  content  of  the  MTAI  was  appropriate  for 
home  economics,  since  the  inventory  had  been  developed  and  stSndardized  with 
elementary  shcool  teachers;  many  items  appeared  to  be  oriented  to  a somewhat 
formally  structured  classroom  situation  in  contrast  to  the  informal  class  or 
laboratory  commonly  used  by  home  economics  teachers.  The  context  in  which 
the  latter  would  respond  was  believed  to  have  a considerable  bearing  on  scores 
For  instance,  "more  freedom"  to  one  accustomed  to  maintaining  a rather  formal 
classroom  might  seem  to  be  desirable  while  the  same  term  to  one  accustomed 
to  a more  permissive  situation  would  connote  a "state  of  virtual  anarchy. 
Further  questions  were  raised  when  the  relative  position  of  home  economics 
teachers  and  teachers  of  other  subjects,  both  academic  and  "special,"  was 
examined.  In  this  small  group,  nonvocational  home  conomics  teachers  were 
decidedly  lower  in  scores  than  others  and ■ vocational  home  economics  teachers 
next  lowest! 

In  a subsequent  study, the  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  MTAI 
for  home  economics  teachers  was  examined  briefly.  Seventy-five  items  selected 
from  the  MTAI  were  incorporated  into  another  inventory.  The  statements  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  responses  by  a group  of  teachers  belieyed  to  be 

^ Cook,  Walter  W, , et  al.  The  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory  Manual 
(New  York:  Psychological  Corporation,  1951),  p.  1. 

^ Ford,  Roxana  R.  and  Cyril  J.  Hoyt.  The  Identification  and  Measurement  of 
Secondary  School  Homemaking  Teachers  * Attitudes  and  Other  Characteristics 
Associated  With  Their  Ability  to  Maintain  Desirable  Learning  Situations 
(University  of  Minnesota,  1963), 
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especially  adept  in  maintaining  a desirable  classroom  learning  situation. 

The  correlation  between  the  resulting  part-score  and  the  MTAI  was  such  (.90) 
that  the  use  of  the  original  instrument  was  believed  to  be  justified. 

Biographical  data  sheets  were  used  to  collect  other  relevant  information. 
Separate  forms  were  developed  for  use  with  freshmen,  juniors,  seniors,  and 

ft 

teachers-in-service . ^ The  form  used  for  freshmen  sought  information  in  the 
following  general  categories:  size  of  family,  high  school  attended,  years  of 

A 

home  economics  studied,  size  of  home  community,  organizational  affiliation, 
work  experience,  and  source  of  school  support.  Junior  and  senior  data  sheets 
asked  questions  relating  to  marital  status,  sources  of  support  funds,  college 
experience,  activities  associated  with  children,  and  breadth  of  interests.  The 
inservice  teacher  data  sheet  asked  about  the  nature  of  the  teachers’  school 
responsibilities,  size  of  classes,  space  and  facilities  of  home  economics  in- 
struction, amount  and  continuity  of  teaching  experience,  educational  back- 
ground, participation  in  inservice  professional  activities,  marital  and  family 
status,  personal  interests,  and  feelings  about  the  teaching  load  as  well  as 
about  the  relationships  with  those  in  supervisory  positions. 

Experienced  Teacher  Group 

Teachers-in-service  received  the  MTAI,  data  sheet,  and  covering  letter 
of  explanation  through  the  mail.  Students  were  contacted  directly,  either  in 
classes  or  by  individual  appointment. 

A stratified  random  sample  of  1,939  homemaking  instructors  from  6 states 
comprised  the  experienced  teacher  group.  In  the  selection  of  the  sample,  all 
of  the  home  economics  teachers  in  the  specified  state  were  listed.  Deleted 
from  the  list  were  those  (1)  who  were  graduates  of  the  class  of  1954  of  any  of 
the  cooperating  institutions,  (2)  who  held  emergency  teaching  certificates,  or 


5 


Copies  of  data  sheets  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A,  p.  141. 
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(3)  who  taught  in  a demonstration,  laboratory,  or  trade  school.  Graduates 
of  1954  were  to  be  used  in  a pilot  study. ^ Those  who  held  emergency  certifi- 

, ' >-'vf 

cates  were  considered  atypical,  and  those  teaching  in  a school  other  than  a 
comprehensive  high  school  were  believed  to  be  teaching  in  an  atypical  situa- 
tion insofar  as  home  economics  is  concerned.  Remaining  names  were  strati-^ 
fied  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  faculty  members  employed  in  the  school 
with  which  each  was  associated:  that  is,  stratum  1,  15  or  fewer;  stratum  2, 

16  to  75;  and  stratum  3,  76  or  more  full-time  secondary  school  teachers.  By 
use  of  a table  of  random  numbers,  125  names  were  drawn  from  each  stratum,  a 
maximum  figure  since  participating  states  differed  in  the  number  of  teachers. 

In  the  event  that  any  group  had  fewer  than  the  specified  number,  all  names 
were  used.  For  this  reason,  all  secondary  school  home  economics  teachers 
in  one  state  were  included. 

Information  was  coded  and  transferred  to  IBM  cards.  Sums  and  means  of 
designated  groups  were  obtained.  Throughout  significance  was  determined  by 
Chi  square  and  analysis  of  variance  as  appropriate.^  For  the  small  numbers 

O 

involved  in  the  longitudinal  study,  the  t-test  was  used.  An  arbitrary  level 
of  significance  was  set:  .01  level  for  support,  the  .05  level  for  weak 
support . > 

The  MTAI  means  for  the  experienced  teachers  were  categorized  by  state 
(Table  1).  The  range  in  the  states  was  from  8.36  to  25.07  with  the  mean  of 
the  total  17.17.  This  reflects  a difference  in  the  six  states  (Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Ohio),  which  is  statistically  significant. 
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^ Information  about  the  1954  freshmen  is  presented  in  Appendix  A,  p.  155-156. 

•* 

^ Johnson,  Palmer  0.  Statistical  Method  in  Research  (New  York:  Prentice- 

Hall,  Inc.,  1949). 
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McNemar,  Quinn.  Psychological  Statistics  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons, 

Inc.,  1955).  ' , 


Table  1;  MTAI  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATION  OF 


EXPERIENCED  HOME 

ECONOMICS 

TEACHERS 

State 

Responses 

Mean 

SD 

I 

329 

25.07 

37.64 

II 

349 

20.82 

38,43 

III 

V 

330 

18.10 

35.06 

IV 

276 

'16.10 

34.02 

V \ 

344 

13.92 

36.29 

VI 

311 

8.36 

. 37.10 

Total 

1,939 

1 7.17 

Significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Since  teachers  are  mobile,  those  employed  in  any  given  state  may  have 
been  educated  in  a place  far  removed  from  the  teaching  locale.  It  was  desir- 
able‘*to  discover  whether  graduates  of  different  institutions  differed  in  atti- 
tudes toward  children.  The  cooperating  institutions  involved  land-grant  col- 

9 

leges,  land-grant  universities,  and  teachers  colleges.  In  each  state,  how- 
ever, there  were  teachers  who  were  graduates  of  land-grant  institutions  (both 
colleges  and  universities)  and  of  teachers  colleges  not  in  the  study  as  well  aa 

jt 

graduates  of  institutes  of  technology,  nonland-grant  universities,  and  liberal 
art  colleges  (Table  2).  The  institutional  MTAI  means  varied  from  8.84  to  28,97 
with  cooperating  institutions  representing  the  highest  and  lowest  scores. 
Differences  among  institutions  were  significant  statistically;  graduates  of 
different  institutions  do  differ  in  their  attitudes  toward  children  as  these 
attitudes  are  measured  by  the  MTAI. 


^ At  the  time  the  study  was  initiated,  a distinction  was  made  between  land- 
grant  colleges  and  land-grant  universities.  The  latter  were  those  insti- 
tutions in  a state  which  served  both  the  university  and  land-grant  functions. 
The  former  served  the  land-grant  function.  In  the  interim,  the  colleges 
have  been  designated  universities. 
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Table  2:  MTAI  'MEAN  SCORES  OF  TEACHERS  FROM  SIX  STATES 

CLASSIFIED  BY  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  THE 
BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE  WAS  RECEIVED 


In^itution ^ Number Mean 


(cooperating  institution) 


( 

( 

( 

( 


II 


A 
E 
C 
F 
D 

Land-grant  institutions  not  in 
Teachers  colleges  not  in  study 
Institutes  of  technology 
Universities,  not  land-grant 
Liberal  arts  colleges 
G (cooperating  institution) 

B ( ” ” ) 


study 


136 

28.97 

93 

22.72 

57 

22.68 

178 

21.74 

16 

18.12 

199 

17.70 

498 

17.45 

19 

15.95 

244 

14.30 

373 

11.93 

35 

11.83 

80 

8.84 

The  hypothesis  that  differences  would  exist  in  attitudes  toward  children 
among  teachers  in  schools  of  different  size  was  supported  since  there  is  a 
difference  significant  at  .01  level  among  the  three  groups  (Table  3).  In 
every  state,  tsschers  employed  in  the  middle-sized  schools  with  from  16  to 
75  full-time  secondary  school  teachers  earned  higher  mean  scores  than  did 
those  in  the  other  groups.  Although  teachers  from  the  smallest  sized  schools 
tended  to  make  the  lowest  scores,  the  difference  between  the  mean  scores  of 
those  in  the  smallest  and  those  in  the  largest  schools  was  not  significant.  ^ 
This  finding  is  not  in  complete  agreement  with  results  of  a study  of  teachers 
in  26  states  by  Ford  and  Hoyt.^^  In  that  investigation  size  was  determined 
by  the  population  of  the  school  district.  Teachers  employed  in  the  smallest 


districts  also  earned  the  lowest  MTAI  scores,  but  those  employed  in  cities 


of  100,000  or  more  scored  highest.  However,  all  of , the  teachers  in  the  latter 
study  were  selected  from  reimbursed  home  economics  departments. 


Ford  and  Hoyt,  0£.  Git . , 54. 


Table 

3 : MTAI  MEANS 

DIFFERENT 

OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  SCHOOLS 
SIZE 

OF 

Number  of 

Secondary  School 

Teachers 

State 

Fewer  than  16 

16  to  75 

More  than  75 

N 

110 

112 

107 

I 

MTAI  mean 

18.30 

31.00 

25.83 

N 

122 

117 

110 

II 

MTAI  mean 

14.19 

27.14 

21.44 

N 

115 

116 

99 

III 

MTAI  mean 

12,92 

26.83 

13,88 

N 

120 

121 

103 

V 

MTAI  mean 

12.22 

15.16 

14.46 

. 

N 

102 

108 

101 

VI 

MTAI  mean 

8.98 

11.03 

4.88 

N 

107 

112 

57 

IV 

MTAI  mean 

8.13 

23.08 

16.37 

Total 

MTAI  mean 

12.55 

22.41 

16.37 

The  mean  scores  of  teachers  in  vocational,  combination,  and  nonvocational 
programs  did  not  differ  significantly  in  four  states  but  did  in  two.  With 
the  exception  of  one  teacher  in  a combination  group,  the  MTAI  mean  scores  were 
higher  for  teachers  in  vocational  programs,  however,  than  for  those  in  either 
of  the  other  two  categories.  (Table  4). 

That  a person's  feelings  may  be  expressed  differently  when  one  believes 
herself  to  be  overburdened  and  harassed  with  details  than  when  one  is  serene 

% Iff 

seems  obvious.  But  is  the  feeling  about  the  teachii^/load  associated  with 
attitude  toward  children  as  reflected  by  the  MTAI  score?  Approximately  one-»fifth 
of  the  respondents  believed  their  teaching  loads  to  be  too  heavy.  In  all  states 
the  MTAI  mean  scores  were  lower  for  such  teachers  than  for  those  who  felt  that 

they  had  a satisfactory  load,  although  the  difference  was  significant  in  only 

¥ 

one  state  (Table  5) . 
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Table  '4:  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL, 


NONVOCATIONAL,  AND  COMBINATION  TYPES  OF 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENTS  


Type  Department 

• 

• 

State  Vocational 

Nonvocational 

Combination 

N 

72 

209  ■ 

48 

I 

MTAi  mean 

32„32 

22.64 

24.77 

N 

123 

226 

M 
1— 1 

MTAI  mean 

29.52 

16.08 

N 

105 

199 

25 

III* 

MTAI  mean 

27o45 

12.08 

25.20 

N 

139 

137 

— 

IV 

MTAI  mean 

20.47 

11.48 

N 

166 

137 

41 

V 

MTAI  mean 

16.79 

12.09 

8.44 

N 

74 

235 

1 

VI 

MTAI  mean 

9.84 

7.65 

27.00 

Total 

MTAI  mean 

22.39 

13.82 

19.06 

^Significant  at  the 

.01  level 

Table 

5:  MTAI  MEAN 

SCORES  RELATED  TO  TEACHING 

LOAD 

State 

Satisfactory 

Too  Heavy 

N 

270 

58 

I.. 

MTAI  mean  • 

25.39 

23.98 

N 

275 

73 

II  . 

MTAI  mean 

22.50 

13.93 

N 

252 

73 

Ill 

MTAI  mean 

19.38 

14.11 

N 

218 

56 

IV 

MTAI  mean 

15.86 

14.75 

N 

274 

69 

V 

MTAI  mean 

15.63 

8.22 

N 

235 

72 

VI* 

MTAI  mean 

11.13 

-0.64 

Total 

MTAI  mean 

15.63 

8.22 

O 
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*Signif leant  ( .05^  p"^  »0i) 
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In  some  schools  the  principal  serves  in  a supervisory  capacity.  In  many  , 
schools,  home  economics  teachers  also  have  supervision  from  both  a local  and 
a state  supervisor  (the  latter  may  be  known  as  a supervisor,  coordinator,  or 
itinerant  teacher-trainer).  In  larger  communities,  they  may  have  closer  con- 
tact with  the  local  supervisor  but  scarcely  be  aware  of  those  associated  with 
the  state  department  of  education.  Likewise,  teachers  in  very  small  nonvoca- 
tional  schools  may  have  little  contact  with  a supervisor.  The  work  of  those  in 
supervisory  capacities  may  be  viewed  by  ^he  supervised  on  a continuum  from  the 
provision  of  helpful  assistance  to  meddling  inspection.  Is  the  way  a teacher 
perceives  the  supervision  given  her  related  to  her  score  on  the  MTAI? 

The  data  concerning  supervision  by  principals  were  analyzed  using  two 
categories  as  a result  of  the  small  number  of  responses  to  one  statement. 

(Table  6)  The  first  grouping,  undesirable  assistance,  was  composed  of  the 
responses  as  "leaves  me  alone"  and  "tells  me  what  to  do";  the  second,  desirable 
assistance,  was  composed  of  statements  of  positive  help.  There  was  no  statisti- 
cally significant  difference  between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  although  the 
mean  scores  made  by  those  who  saw  supervision  as  helpful  were  uniformly  higher. 

There  was  a statistically  significant  difference  in  three  states  (11,111, 

IV)  between  the  MTAI  mean  scores  and  the  way  in  which  assistance  given  by  home 
economics  supervisors,  state  or  local,  was  viewed.  (Table  7)  A surprisingly 
large  number  of  teachers  were  unaware  of  any  supervision  by  a home  economist. 
Although  state  policies  with  reference  to  supervisory  help  for  teachers  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  programs  may  be  reflected  by  this  response,  the  selection  of  the 
sample  would  appear  to  minimize  the  possibility  that  no  supervision  existed  in 
fact.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  respondents  recognized  help  given  by 
personal  letter,  newsletter  or  comparable  organ,  or  through  state  and  local  con- 
ferences as* being  supervisory  aid.  Some  teachers  may  believe  it  necessary  that 
the  supervisor  by  physically  present  to  give  assistance. 
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Table  6:  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  RELATED  TO  TEACHER  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SUPERVISION 


BY  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 


State 

Undesirable 

Desirable 

I 

N 

MTAI  mean 

103 

19.51 

225 

27.51 

II 

N 

MTAI  mean 

88 

18.48* 

260 

22.64 

IV 

N 

MTAI  mean 

67 

14.54 

204 

16.24 

V 

N 

MTAI  mean 

96 

10.82 

247 

15.26 

III 

N 

MTAI  mean 

90 

10o02 

238 

21.05 

VI 

N 

MTAI  mean 

77 

5.04 

226 

'8.97 

Total 

MTAI  mean 

13.32 

18.53 

Table 

7:  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  RELATED  TO 

ECONOMICS  SUPERVISOR 

ATTITUDES 

TOWARD  SUPERVISION 

BY  HOME 

State 

Indicates 
how  and 
what  • 

■ /Helps 
find  way 

Makes 

aware 

Encourages 

assistance 

Little  No 

or  no  Super- 

help  visor 

V 

N 

MTAI  mean 

19 

8o95 

107 

16.48: 

49 

15.33 

8 

13.75 

25 

4.80 

118 

13.09 

I 

N 

MTAI  mean 

2 

8.00 

51 

^ 25.37 

32 

23.09 

11 

40.09 

25 

25.32 

206 

24.06 

VI 

N 

MTAI  mean 

16 

- 6 , 63 

54 

3.19 

52 

llo77 

3 

8.33 

13 

4.77 

159 

11.21 

IV* 

N 

MTAI  mean 

15 

3.80 

84 

17.35 

55 

24.82 

20 

27.80 

11 

2„18 

85 

11.72 

II* 

N 

MTAI  mean 

5 

4.00 

70 

22.37 

39 

36e54 

11 

48.36 

24 

20.46 

187 

17.05 

III* 

N 

MTAI  mean 

2 

27.50 

49 

10.06 

30 

33.27 

8 

28.38 

10 

28.30 

214 

17.32 

’''Signif leant  at  the  .01  level 
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The  largest  proportion  of  those  who  reported  that  they  had  supervision 
believed  it  to  be  of  a positive  or  desirable  nature.  In  each  state,  the  state- 

I 

I 

> 

ment,  "helps  me  find  ways  to  solve  problems,"  .reflected  most  frequently  the 
; contribution  of  the  supervisor-v-  In  three  states,  those  who  reported  that  their 

supervisors  encouraged  them  to  assist  on  conference  programs  (appearing  on 

i 

I panels,  serving  as  discussion  leaders,  etc.)  earned  the  highest  MTAI  ’^ean  scores 

The  converse  was  true  in  one  state,  althou^^h  there  were  very  few  in  that  group, 
i The  relationship  between  MTAI  mean  scores  and  recency  of  enrollment  in 

4 

[ college  classes  was  explored.  Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  the  length 

of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  they  had  last  engaged  in  formal  study.  A 
strong  trend  was  observable  for  the  higher  attitude  scores  to  be  associated 
with  recency  of  study.  The  difference  was  statistically  significant  in  two 
I states,  I and  IV.  An  aberration  was  noted  in  one  state,  IV,  where  teachers  at 

I 

j the  extreme  of  time  lapse  made  similar  scores.  Only  three  teachers  were  in  the 

I 

I 

j 20-year  grouping.  (Table  8) 

I 

I 

1 

I Table  8:  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  RELATED  TO  YEARS  EI^APSED  SINCE  EARNING 

- COLLEGE  CREDIT 

i ~~  ~ - _ ~ 

i • ■ 

j i V Elapsed  years ; 

: i Less  20  or 


State 

than  1 

1-2 

3-4 

5-9 

10-19 

more 

I* 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

106 

37.96 

74 

19.51 

41 

26.66 

47 

17.91 

42 

15.00 

19 

11.37 

IV* 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

89 

25.97 

73. 

13.22 

54 

11.68 

28 

9.00 

28 

6.04 

3 

25.67 

III 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

97 

23.31 

105 

17.68 

61 

17.18 

32 

14.50 

28 

10.96 

4 

9.50 

II 

% 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

122 

20.06 

107 

28.36 

52 

20.52 

36 

10.69 

15 

14.40 

15 

9.53 

m, 

V 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

122 

19.38 

92 

11.70 

54 

11.87 

31 

13.58 

38 

3.58 

7 

21.57 

VI 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

65 

10,08 

56 

15.89 

47 

. 9.04 

50 

8.06 

63 

4.37 

24 

2.75 

*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 
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It  seems  reasonable  that  teachers  whose  scores  indicate  ability  to 
establish  rapport  with  youth  might  spend  more  time  than  others  in  activities 
involving  children.  However,  MTAI  scores  showed  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  relation  to  time  spent  in  such  activities  (Tables  9,  10,  11, 
12).  With  the  exception  of  State  V,  the  lowest  scores  were  made  by  those  who 
spent  no  time  in  directing  home  experiences  or  in  the  home  visits  related  to 
this  work.  In  two  states  (I  and  III) , those  who  spent  least  time  in  counsel- 
ing had  the  lowest  MTAI  means  and  those  who  spent  the  most  time,  the  highest. 
Significant  differences  were  observed  between  MTAI  scores  made  by  teachers  in 
two  states  (III  and  IV)  who  had  study  hall  duty  and  those  who  did  not  with 
the  latter  having  the  higher  jbeans . Although  not  statistically  significant, 
there  is  a discernible  trend  for  higher  me.an  scores  to  be  associated  with 
- those  activities  with  youth  usually  considered  to  be  of  an  informal  extra 
class  nature  insofar  as  a home  economics  program  is  concerned. 

Table  9:  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  RELATED  TO  TIME  SPENT  PER  WEEK  ON 
FHA  OR  NHA  - 

Time  per  week; 

Less  than  One  to  More  than 
State None one  hour  two  hours  two  hours 


I 

N 

MTAI 

215 

21.12 

29 

32.24 

52 

29.73 

33 

37.18 

II 

N 

MTAI 

224 

18.53  . 

36 

25.94 

45 

20.31 

40 

31.22 

III 

N 

MTAI 

213 

15.68 

17 

24.06 

36 

25.78 

30 

23.30 

V . 

N 

MTAI 

119 

13.13 

65 

19.66 

83 

10.99 

77 

13.13 

IV 

N 

MTAI 

122 

12.34 

48 

15.56 

61 

24.56 

41 

17.28 

VI'-' 

N 

MTAI 

149 

5.50 

33 

15.61 

54 

6.94 

46 

14.59 

Total 

MTAI 

15.28 

20.84 

18.65 

20.91 

26 


r 
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Table  IQ:  MTAI  SCORES  RELATED  , TO  TIME  SPENT  IN  HOME  VISITS 


AND  GUIDANCE  OF  HOME  EXPERIENCES 


state 

Time 

per  week: 

None 

Less  than 
one  hour 

One  to 
two  hours 

More  than 
two  hours 

N 

209 

52 

39 

29 

I 

MTAI 

20.32 

35.33 

28.56 

36.22 

N 

219 

43 

39 

II 

MTAI 

17.38 

15.44 

33.72 

33.00 

N 

200 

39 

34 

26 

III 

MTAI 

15.15 

20.00 

24.44 

34.00 

N 

143 

41 

39 

50 

IV 

MTAI 

11 . 00 

17.41 

24.36 

23.88 

' N 

169 

65 

64 

45 

V 

MTAI 

10,22 

21.11 

10.83 

21.67 

N 

175 

32 

29 

37 

VI 

MTAI 

5.63 

11.28 

11.45 

16.51 

Table  11:  MTAI  SCORES  RELATED  TO  TIME  SPENT  IN  COUNSELING 

ACTIVITIES > EXCLUDING  HOME  EXPERIENCES 


State 

Time  per  week: 

None 

Less  than: 
one  hour 

One  to 
two  hours 

More  than 
two  hours 

N 

192 

78 

48 

27 

II 

. MTAI 

20.26 

22.79 

24.79 

14.07 

N 

152 

75 

54 

47 

I 

MTAI 

18.35 

30.08 

28.42 

34.23 

N * 

137 

91 

63 

53 

V 

MTAI 

10.90 

14.32 

12.84 

12.34 

N 

128 

75 

51 

46 

III 

MTAI 

10.41 

21.44 

26.61 

27.57 

N 

128 

52 

54 

39 

IV 

MTAI 

10.40 

21.79 

22.09 

20.26 

N 

118 

69 

47 

42 

VI 

MTAI 

4.87 

13.70 

6.70 

17.24 

I 
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Table  12:  MTAI  SCORES  RELATED  TO  TIME  SPENT  IN  STUDY  HALLS 


State 

Time 

per  week: 

None 

Less  than 
one  hour 

One  to 
two  hours 

More  than 
two  hours 

N 

248 

8 

14 

59 

I 

MTAI 

24.53 

53.75 

20.71 

24.51 

N 

242 

13 

17 

72 

II 

MTAI 

23.52 

33.54 

14.82 

11.24 

N 

156 

18 

19 

114 

III 

MTAI 

22.86 

14.83 

11.90 

15.00 

N 

191 

6 

17 

58 

IV 

MTAI 

20.02 

13.67 

6.59 

6.74 

N 

200 

16 

14 

114 

V 

MTAI 

15.58 

2.69 

7.50 

13.39 

N 

153 

25 

23 

79 

VI 

MTAI 

7.15 

13.56 

3.65 

10.40 

In  summary,  there  were  statistically  significant  differences  in  the 
•attitudes  toward  children  shown  by  teachers  in  the  several  states,  by  gradu- 
ates of  the  different  institutions,  and  by  teachers  employed  in  school  systems 
of  different  sizes.  Furthei;  although  not  of  a magnitude  to  be  called  statis- 
tically significant  at  the  level  chosen  (.01  level  of  confidence),  a decided 
trend  was  evident  that  individuals  with  more  accepting  attitudes  toward 
children  were  those  who  found  their  teaching  loads  satisfactory,  who  had  re- 
cently enrolled  in  col\lege-credit  courses,  who  engaged  in  youth  activities 
of  a constructive  nature,  who  taught  in  a vocational  home  economics  depart- 
ment,  and  who  saw  supervision  as  helpful. 

What  do  these  findings  suggest?  First,  in  view  of  constant  change,  one 
may  question  whether  the  data  reported  are  truly  descriptive  of  the  present 
condition.  Each  of  us  may  find  it  beneficial  to  study  and  think  further  in 
reference  to  our  own  institution  and  state. 
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As  our  individual  study  progresses,  this  complex  may  be  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, If  the  MTAI  is  a reasonably  good  measure  of  attitude  toward  children 
(and  there  is  evidence  that  it  is),  home  economics  teachers  as  a group  appear 
to  have  a less  accepting  attitude  than  academic  teachers.  Is  there  something 
in  our  teacher  education  curriculums  which  foster  this  attitude?  Are  we  more 
concerned  with  content  to  be  learned  than  with  the  learner? 

Further,  there  is  evidence  that  teachers  in  the  smallest  sized  schools 
and  nonvocational  departments  are  less  accepting  of  children  than  are  others. 
Does  this  suggest  „that  administrators  might  well  study  placement  practices 
with  the  aim  of  assigning  the  more  "accepting”  teachers  to  the  grade  level (s) 
at  which  home  economics  is  required? 

Since  MTAI  scores  and  attitude  toward  helpful  supervision  were  related 
(either  statistically  or  with  a strong  trend  in  some  states) , one  might  hy- 
pothesize that  a general  attitude  of  acceptance  of  others  may  be  reflected. 

The  question  was  not  pursued  in  this  aspect  of  the  study.  However,  the  find- 
ing suggests  that  state  and  local  supervisors  or  others  concerned  with  inser- 
vice education  might  well  give  attention  to  ways  of  involving  teachers  to  an 
even  greater  extent  in  the  planning  and  carrying  on  of  institutes,  conferences, 
or  workshops. 

The  fact  that  large  numbers  of  teachers  were  unaware  of  state  supervisors 
suggests  the  need  for  their  increased  visibility.  Clarification  should  be 
attempted  at  both  preservice  and  inservice  levels  of  the  meaning  of  helpful 
supervision  and  the  leadership  responsibilities  of  state  supervisors. 

The  Longitudinal  Study 

The  longitudinal  study  included  freshmen  from  the  seven  cooperating  insti- 
tutions and  these  same  students  as  they  became  juniors  in  home  economics  educa- 
tion, seniors,  and  first-year  teachers.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  additional 


subjects  were  chosen  and  will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  This  section 
reports  data  from 

The  entire  home  economics  freshman  class  of  1954  of  the  seven  coop- 
erating schools  (N'1,100) 

, o . All  freshmen  in  home  economics  of  the  class  of  1955  for  nine  teachers 
colleges  (N=226) 

That  segment  of  the  1954  freshman  class  (for  which  data  were  avail- 
able) of  the  cooperating  institutions  who  completed  college  work  and  taught 
on  year  (N=68) 

The  great  difference  in  the  number  of  entering  freshmen  and  the  number 
at  the  end  of  one  year  of  teaching  reflects  the  dropout  problem  and  the  great 
number  of  career  choices  open  to  women  with  a degree  in  home  economics.  It 
reflects  also  the  hazard  in  cooperative  research  the  inability  of  all  original 
participants  to  complete  the  project.  Complete  data  were  available  for  only 
three  institutions.  Changes  in  staff,  immediate  problems  of  individual  col- 
leges, and  state  or  institutional  demands  contributed  to  the  difficulties. 

Because  of  the  small  number  (68) , a decision  was  made  with  the  advice 
of  the  statistical  consultant  to  increase  the  sample  size.  This  increase 
was  accomplished  by  incorporating  data  for  individuals  who  had  transferred 
into  the  three  institutions  remaining  in  the  study,  completed  college  work, 

t ; 

and  taught  one  year.  Thus,  data  were  available  for  68  freshmen,  85  seniors, 
and  90  first-year  teachers  (the  latter  figure  results  from  those  with  odd 
classifications  for  the  last  year) , This  decision,  while  making  analyses 
possible,  limits  the  interpretations  which  can  be  made.  Because  findings 
from  senior  groups  have  implications  for  teacher  education,  they  are  included. 
The  following  hypotheses  were  explored  in  the  longitudinal  phase:  The 

J 

freshman  MTAI  score  will  be  related  to 

, . . degree  of  responsibility  assumed  with  children  before  attending 

college 

O 
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■ . . . experience  with  children  as  a baby  sitter  before  attending  college 

o . . experience  with  children  as  care  of  brothers  and  sisters 

o c j experience  with  children  as  playground  supervisor  before  attending 

college 


• « • 


Senior 


11 


• • 0 


experience  with  children  as  a club  sponsor  before  attending  college 
experience  with  children  as  a camp  counselor  before  attending  college 
experience  as  a teacher  of  young  children  before  attending  college 
membership  in  4-H 

membership  in  Future  Homemakers  of  America  (FHA) 

»<  V jlOT. 

years  of  home  economics  studied  in  high  school 
MTAl  scores  are  related  to 

experience  as  a baby  sitter  after  entering  college 
experience  as  a playground  supervisor  after  entering  college 
experience  as  a club  sponsor  after  entering  college 
experience  as  a teacher  of  young  children  after  entering  college 
experience  as  a camp  counselor  after  entering  college 
number  of  credits  earned  in  college  courses  in  child  psychology 

number  of  credits  earned  in  college  courses  in  education 

number  of  college  credits  earned  in  courses  in  personal  and  family 
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Inservice  teacher  MTAI  scores  are  related  to 

...  expressed  attitude  toward  home  economics  conferences  of  less  than 
one  week 

, . . expressed  attitude  toward  home  economics  conferences  of  one  week 
...  expressed  attitude  toward  teaching  load 

.c.  expressed  attitude  toward  conferences  with  teachers  of  other  subjects 
. . . expressed  attitude  toward  local  faculty  conferences 

Preliminary  analyses  revealed  no  difference  approaching  significance  be- 
tween junior  and  senior  scores,  therefore,  only  the  latter  were  used. 
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. . . expressed  attitude  toward  professional  improvement  through  college 


courses 


. , . expressed  attitude  toward  professional  improvement  through  reading 


of  a professional  nature 


The  freshmen  and  senior  hypotheses  relate  directly  to  activities  in 


which  many  students  have  been 


encouraged  to  engage  in  order  that  they  might 


understand  children  better  and^,  hopefully,  develop  an  accepting  attitude 


toward  them.  The  teacher  activities  selected  are  among  those  frequently  recom- 


mended in  the  central  states  as  a means  of  professional  improvement.  A pre- 


12 


vious  study  suggested  the  existence  of  a relationship  between  teaching  load 


and  satisfaction. 


Home  Economics  Freshmen.  1954 


In  the  fall  quarter  of  1954,  the  home  economics  freshmen  of  the  seven 


cooperating  institutions  responded  to  the  MTAI  and  the  freshman  data  sheet. 


Only  first-quarter  freshmen  were  included  in  the  sample.  This  number  was  not 
limited  to  those  with  specific  interest  in  heme  economics  education  but  included 


students  with  interests  in  all  areas  of  home  economics,  in  all  professional 


fields.  The  mean  MTAI  score  for  students  in  all  institutions  was  15,46.  The 


mean  for  those  in  the  land  grant  institutions  was  15.8'6.  Means  in  the  land 


grant  universities  were  higher  than  those  in  land  grant  colleges,  18.59  and 


14.03,  respectively,  a difference  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 


Differences  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  were  found  also  be- 
tween MTAI  means  of  students  in  the  teachers  colleges  (24.39)  and  a combina- 


tion of  all  land  grant  institutions.-  In  this  sample,  freshmen  who  entered 


the  teachers  colleges  made  a higher  mean  score  than  did  those  who  entered 


the  land  grant  institutions  and  those  who  enrolled  in  land  grant  universities 


made  higher  mean  scores  than  did  those  in  land  grant  colleg 


es 


12 


Committee  on  Research  and  Publications.  Factors  Affecting  the  Satisfactions 


of  Home  Economi cs  Teachers  (Washington,  D.  C. ; American  Vocational  Associ- 
ation, 1948). 
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Table  13:  MTAI  SCORES  OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS  FRESHMEN 

SEVEN  INSTITUTIONS:  1954 


institution 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

SD 

G 

5^ 

"24T'8'4 

-2.6.80 

D 

21 

23.19 

15.49 

C 

151 

23.12 

29.74 

A 

112 

22.56 

30.37 

F 

436 

18.86 

29.07 

B 

148 

10.95 

29.98 

E 

176 

2.05 

26.59 

Total 

1100 

16 . 46 

Significant  at  .05  level. 


Additional  teachers  colleges  were  asked  to  participate  in  1955  because 
the  number  of  freshmen  enrolled  in  the  original  sample  of  that  category  was 
small.  This  group  was  of  particular  interest  since  it  may  be  argued  that 
students  who  enroll  in  an  institution  of  this  type  may  be  highly  motivated 
toward  teaching  as  a profession  and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a more 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  MTAI  than  would  a group  containing  a high  pro- 
portion of  students  who  were  not  interested  in  becoming  teachers.  However, 
it  may  also  be  argued  that  factors  other  than  interest  in  teaching  may  influ- 
ence choice  of  school;  for  example,  neajrness  to  home,  lower  tuition  rates,  or 
preference  for  a smaller  campus.  An  examination  of  Tables  14  and  15  shows  the 
mean  and  range  among  institutions.  The  mean  of  the  cooperating  institutions 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  teachers  colleges  with  the  range  on  the  groups 
comparable . 
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Table  14:  MTAI  SCORES  OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS 

FRESHMEN  IN  SEVEN  COOPERATING 
INSTITUTIONS:  1954 


Institution 

N 

Mean 

G 

56 

24.84 

D 

21 

23.19 

C 

151 

23.12 

A 

112 

22.56 

F 

436 

18.86 

B 

148 

10.95 

E 

176 

2.05 

Total 

1100 

16.46 

Table  15:  MTAI  SCORES  OF  FRESHMEN  ENROLLED 


IN  NINE  TEACHERS  COLLEGES 


Institution 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

5 

22 

26.68 

1 

56 

24.84 

8 

28 

24.14 

6 

21 

23.19 

7 

16 

18.69 

9 

17 

18.24 

2 

27 

11.93 

4 

9 

10.78 

3 

30 

10.40 

Total 

226 

11.83 

O 


I 
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Measures  of  ability,  ACE^^  or  OSPE^^,  were  recorded  for  students  when 
available.  Correlations  between  those  scores  ranged  from  .02  to  .33.  Those 
for  land  grant  institutions,  with  a single  exception,  were  all  significantly 
different  from  zero;  that  is,  students  with  greater  measured  ability  tended 
to  score  higher  on  attitudes  toward  children. 

For  the  total  freshman  group,  scores  on  the  MTAI  showed  no  statistically 
significant  relationship  with  any  item  of  the  biographical  data  sheet. 

Home  Economics  Education  Seniors , .Spring  1954 

Seniors  in  spring  1954,  responded  to  a biographical  data  sheet  and  to 
the  MTAI.  Information  concerning  ability  as  measured  by  the  ACE  or  the  OSPE 
and  academic  performance  as  measured  by  the  grade  point  average  was  also 
obtained.  Some  institutions  used  a three  point  and  others  a four  point  base 
for  calculating  grade  point  averages.  There  was  no  standardized  base.  The 
students  in  the  land  grant  universities  scored  highest  on  the  MTAI  (Table  16) . 
Means  for  the  students  in  teachers  colleges  and  land  grant  colleges  were  not 
significantly  different  from  each  other.  They  were  significantly  lower  than 
for  the  land  grant  universities.  There  was  negligible  correlation  between 
scores  on  ability  measures  and  attitude  toward  children.  In  only  two  insti- 
tutions were  honor  point  ratios  ^nd  MTAI  scores  significantly  related. 

Graduating  seniors  of  1954  who  entered  the  teaching  field  were  retested 
after  chey  had  one  semester  of  experience.  The  mean  score  for  this  group 
decreased  from  55.50  to  30.04.  The  MTAI  mean  of  those  who  graduated  and  taught 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  entire  group  of  seniors  (See  Tables  16 
and  17),  A test  of  differences  between  the  means  on  the  MTAI  test  and  retest 
showed  a significant  difference  in  all  institutions  (Table  17). 

American  Council  on  Education  Psychological  Examination  for  College  Fresh- 
men (Washington,  D,  C. : American  Council  on  Education). 


Ohio  State  Psychological  Test  (Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Ohio  State  University). 
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Table  16:  SCORES 

OF  251  SENIORS, 

HOME 

ECONOMICS  EDUCATION,  1954 

• 

ACE  or"  r between  MTAI  and 

Institution 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

SD 

GPA 

mean 

OSPE  ACE  or 

mean  OSPE  GPA 

A 

27 

67.78** 

21.67 

1.70 

114.25  .016  .336 

B 

47 

63,19** 

22.29 

2.89 

69.87  -.147  .007 

C 

28 

62.57** 

22.23 

3.95 

107,68 

018  ,020 

D 

7 

51.29 

19,89 

2.08 

114.33 

446  .625 

E 

35 

50.37 

26.93 

2,69 

110.57  ,008  ,469* 

F 

81 

50.28 

25.70 

2.68 

109,01  .168  .344* 

G 

26 

45.54 

30.44 

2.80 

90.76  .243  .133 

Total 

251 

55.50 

* Significant 
**Signif icant 

at 

at 

.05  level. 
.01  levelo 

Table  17:  MTAI  SCORES  OF  SPRING  SENIORS,  1954,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

ONE  SEMESTER  OF  TEACHING 

Institution 

N 

Before 

Teaching 

MTAI 

mean 

After 

Teaching 

MTAI 

mean 

Difference 

A 

22 

67.78 

52,05 

-15.73 

B 

27 

63.19 

42.22 

-20.97 

C 

17 

62.57 

24.47 

-38.10 

D 

"l 

51.29 

31.43 

-19,86 

E 

26 

50,37 

20.08 

-30.29 

F 

60 

50.28 

28.77 

-21.51 

G 

19 

45,54 

28.16 

-17.38 

Total 

178 

55.50 

32.04 

-23.46 

Significant  at  .01  level. 
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Home  Economics  Education  Seniors , 1954-55  Academic  Year 

An  MTAI  mean  score  of  53o44  was  made  by  290  graduating  seniors  in  home 
economics  education  in  the  7 cooperating  institutions  during  1954-55  (Table  18). 
An  analysis  of  variance  shows  a difference  significant  at  the  01  level  among 
institutions.  In  only  one  institution  was  the  relationship  between  attitude 
toward  children  and  the  measure  of  ability  pronounced  (Institution  D) , This, 
however,  was  based  on  such  a small  number,  11,  that  little  credence  can  be 
given  it.  A somewhat  greater  relationship  was  shown  between  the  attitude 
toward  children  and  the  honor  point  ratio  in  institutions  B,  C,  and  F. 


Table  18:  SCORES  OF  290  SENIORS,  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION, 


Institution 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

SD 

HPR 

mean 

AjCE  or 
OSPE 
mean 

r between 
ACE  or 
OSPE 

MTAI  and 
HPR 

A 

43 

11.  kl 

23.84 

1.65 

112.03 

-.14 

.08 

B 

55 

55o40 

27.87 

2.93 

72.15 

.27 

.34 

■ E 

46 

51.89 

26.64 

2.76 

103.85 

.21 

.08 

G 

22 

51.68 

33.22 

2.73 

104.27 

.07 

-.08 

C 

30 

49.60 

29,04 

3.89 

102.05 

.11 

.36 

F 

83 

47 . 42 

23.04 

2j75 

116.90 

.21 

.22 

D 

11 

35.09 

19.55 

i!68 

68.82 

.63 

.45 

Total 

290 

53.44 

The  mean  scores  of  55.50  earned  by  seniors  of  1954  and  53»44  of, the 
1954-55  academic  year  reflect  the  coimnonality  of  the  two  groups.  . In  only  one 
Institation,  D,  in  which  a small  number  of  students  were  involved  was  there 

a decided  difference,  In  neither  year  was  there  a significant  relationship 

. ...  \ 

between  the  measures  of  intellectual  ability  and  attitude  toward  children. 

An  examination  of  the  MTAI  scores  of  1954  freshmen  and  seniors  (Tables 
14  and  16.)  may  be  useful.  These  represent  two  distinct  groups,  the  first 
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including  students  of  various  subject  matter  and  professional  interests  in  ' 
home  economics  and  the  second,  those  majoring  in  home  economics  education. 
The  difference  in  the  means  suggests  that  there  may  indeed  be  greater  diver- 
sity among  students  in  relation  to  the  attitude  in  question  than  might  have 
been  anticipated. 

Findings  From  Three  Institutions  in  Longitudinal  Study 
The  mean  MTAI  scores  of  subjects  from  each  of  the  three  institutions 
showed  a gain  between  the  freshman  and  senior  years  (Table  19)  and,  in  each 
instance,  a drop  in  score  was  shown  for  first-year  teachers. 

Table  19:  COMPARISON  OF  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  BY  LEVEL 

AND  RANGE : THREE  INSTITUTIONS 


Level 

A 

Institution 
B F 

Freshman 

N 

11 

21 

36 

Range 

15-84 

68-86 

50-7 

MTAI  mean 

37.75 

14.05 

11.28 

Senior 

N 

10 

21 

54 

Range 

20-80 

2-107 

15-107 

MTAI  mean 

45.70 

49.76 

67.26 

First-Year 

N 

12 

21 

57 

Teacher 

Range 

50-89 

39-77 

62-95 

MTAI  mean 

18.17 

9.33 

27.21 

Of  the  ten  relationships  explored  at  the  freshman  level,  only  two  were 

of  statistical  significance:  experience  as  a baby  sitter  prior  to  entering 

college  and  membership  in  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  (Tables  20,21). 

An  examination  of  the  mean  scores  indicates  a difference  in  favor  of  those 

with  extensive  experience  in  baby  sitting.  No  cause  and  effect  relationship  | 

I may  be  assumed.  Whether  the  activity  resulted  in  increased  accpetance  of 

- % 

children  as  measured  by  the  MTAI  or  whether  the  activity  was  pursued  because 
of  an  existing  liking  for  and  acceptance  of  them  is  not  known. 
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Table  20:  FRESHMAN  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  AS  RELATED  TO 

EXPERIENCE  AS  BABY  SITTER  PRIOR  TO  ENTER- 
COLLEGE:  THREE  INSTITUTIONS 


Little  Extensive 

Experience  Experience 

Institution  N Mean  N Mean 


A 

4 

35.25 

7 

39.15 

B 

13 

7.07 

8 

26.00 

F 

20 

-2,13 

15 

23.66 

All  Institutions 

37 

7.29 

30 

28.20 

Significant  at  .01 

level  r, 

Table  21:  FRESHMAN  MTAI  MEAN  SCORE  AS  RELATED  TO 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  OF 
AMERICA:  THREE  INSTITUTIONS 


Membership  in  FHA 
None One  year  or  more 


Institution 

N 

Mean 

N 

Mean 

A 

9 

37.55 

2 

16.50 

B 

15 

18.90 

6 

9.92 

F 

22 

17.04 

14 

2.21 

All  Institutions 

46 

22.85 

22 

2.80 

Significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 

In  each  institution,  these  freshmen  with  no  experience  with  the  Future 
I j Homemakers  earned  higher  mean  scores  than  did  those  with  one  or  more  years  of 

membership.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  group  had  taken  part  in  FHA  work. 
Whether  the  others  had  chosen  not  to  participate  or  whether  the  organization 
was  not  available  to  them  in  their  communities  is  not  known.  Again,  cause 
and  effect  may  not  be  inferred  from  the  data.  One  may,  however,  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  those  who  engaged  in  FHA  activities  may  have  become  more 
accepting,  as  reflected  by  scores  on  the  instrument  used,  than  they  would 


ittH 


otherwisB  hav6  been.  A study  by  Pinkerton^^  of  students  in  selected  Cali~ 
fornia  schools  indicated  that  those  girls  enrolled  in  home  economics  classes 
made  greater  progress  on  certain  attitudinal  measures  than  did  nonenrollees , 
although  the  latter  made  consistently  higher  scores  on  the  inventories 
administered. 

Of  the  eight  relationships  explored  at  the  senior  level,  only  one  was 
of  statistical  significance:  experience  as  a camp  counselor  (Table  22) . This 

also  was  a negative  relationship.  In  each  institution,  those  with  some  experi- 
ence as  a camp  counselor  earned  lower  MTAI  mean  scores  than  did  those  with  no 
experience.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these — or  the  other — experiences  were 
planned  for  in  terms  of  learning  to  know  and  appreciate  children.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  activities  might  well  have  been  pursued  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  curricular  requirements,  the  others  as  a means  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. Despite  the  fact  that  no  cause  and  effect  relationship  may  be  assumed, 
these  data  serve  to  remind  the  educator  that  mere  participation  in  an  activity 
does  not  necessarily  result  in  a positive  relationship  to  the  learning  sought. 

Of  the  seven  relationships  explored  with  reference  to  experienced  teachers, 
none  approached  significance. 

Positive  statements  based  on  findings  from  the  very  small  number  remain- 
ing in  the  longitudinal  study  cannot  be  made.  Not  all  responses  were  complete. 
The  inclusion  of  transfer  students  further  decreases  confidence  in  findings. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  findings  which  warrant  careful  consideration 
and  which  give  direction  to  home  economics  teachers  in  secondary  and  higher 
education,  city  and  state  supervisors,  and  administrators. 

Pinkerton,  Jean  Fackler.  Relation  Between  Ninth-Grade  Home  Economics. 

Instruction  and  Change  in  Pupils*  Attitudes  Toward  Family  Relationships, 

Unpublished  doctoral  thesis  (University  of  Minnesota,  1962). 
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Table  22:  SENIOR  MTAI  MEAN  SCORES  RELATED  TO  EXPERI- 


ENCE WITH  CHILDREN  AS  A CAMP  COUNSELOR  IN 
THREE  INSTITUTIONS 


Little 

Extensive 

Experience 

Experience 

Institution 

N Mean 

N Mean 

A 

8 

48.38 

2 

35.00 

B 

10 

66.50 

11 

35.36 

F 

38 

72.18 

16 

62.08 

All  institutions 

56 

57.75 

29 

45.10 

Significant  at  » 05  level o 


The  most  obvious  finding,  perhaps,  is  the  necessity  for  recruitment.  The 
loss  in  numbers  between  entry  and  graduation,  as  well  as  the  competition  for 
home  economics  education  graduates  by  employers  who  do  not  expect  to  assign 
them  to  work  in  a teaching  capacity,  make  necessary  a larger  pool  of  able  under- 
graduate students. 

The  failure  to  find  a discernable  relationship  between  MTAI  scores  and 
a variety  of  experiences  believed  to  be  important  in  sensitizing  students  to 
children  suggests  that  teacher  educators,  with  help  of  administrators,  might 
well  examine  the  conditions  under  which  the  supposed  learnings  take  place. 

Are  many  of  these  simply  activities  rather  than  learning  experiences?  Do 
courses  required  of  the  prospective  teacher,  especially  those  relating  to 
children  (child  psychology  or  development,  family  relationships,  marriage  and 
the  family,  and  the  like)  actually  have  the  objective  assumed?  Is  there  a com- 
mon understanding  of  course  objectives  on  the  part  of  the  curriculum  makers, 
the  current  instructor,  and  the  students?  Are  the  teaching  procedures  consis- 
tent with  the  objective?  Or  are  we  expecting  certain  kinds  of  learning  from 
courses  which  are  not  intended  by  the  department  concerned?  Are  we,  at  the 
precollegiate,  collegiate,  and  postcollegiate  levels  helping  prospective 
teachers  and  teachers  in  service  to  see  the  learning  possibilities  inherent  in 


I 


the  out-of-class  activities  in  which  they  may  engage? 
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Sub-studies 

As  the  investigation  progressed,  certain  findings  precipitated  sub-studies. 
Only  a few  of  the  more  extensive  will  be  reported  here. 

Change  in  MTAI  Means 

I 

I One  such  study  resulted  from  the  evidence  of  great  variation  in  the 

I MTAI  means  of  seniors  and  of  these  seniors  as  first-^.ear  teachers.  Two  senior 

I 

f samples  were  tested  both  ao  seniors  and  as  first-year  teachers.  An  examina- 

tion of  the  score  changes  for  the  two  test  periods  showed  a general  drop  in 
score  with  some  differences  as  much  as  100  points.  A further  study  was  made 
of  those  whose  scores  had  changed  as  much  as  50  points  during  the  period  from 
graduating  senior  to  one  semester  of  teaching  experience  to  explore  possible 
relationships  to  the  teaching  situation.  Each  was  asked  to  retake  the  MTAI 
and  to  respond  to  the  experienced-teacher  questionnaire  which  elicited  descrip- 
tive and  judgmental  information. 

In  the  senior  sample  (541)  48,  or  8.9  per  cent,  had  a score  change  of 
I 50  or  more  points.  Of  the  48,  one  showed  an  increase  while  47  decreased  in 

MTAI  score.  The  latter  had  mean  scores  of  65.33  as  seniors,  3.50  as  first- 
I year  teachers,  and  4.22  on  the  retest.  One  questions  whether  the  student 

I 

I teaching  situation  had  prepared  the  prospective  teacher  adequately  for  the 

[ subsequent  teaching  experience. 

I Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  group  were  employed  in  towns  of  5,000  or  fewer, 

I 

I none  in  large  cities.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  classes  were 

I 

I smaller  than  average  with  over  two-thirds  having  20  or  fewer  per  class  and 

I none  more  than  30.  Equal  numbers  considered  this  load  to  be  satisfactory 

[ ‘ , (49  per  cent)  and  too  heavy  (49  per  cent).  The  majority,  85  per  cent,  were 

teaching  only  home  economics  with  four-fifths  having  classes  at  both  junior 

/ 

and  senior  high  school  levels.  Over  three-fourths  (77  per  cent)  preferred 
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this  age  level,  although  preference  was  expressed  by  9 per  cent  for  working 

with  older  (18  years  and  up)  and  only  by  14  per  cent  for  younger  (under  12  years) 

* 

students.  However,  despite  these  figures,  more  than  two-thirds  wanted  a change 
(Table  23). 


Table  23:  RETEST  GROUP:  CHANGE  DESIRED  IN 

TEACHING  LEVEL 


Direction 

of  Change 

N 

Per  Cent 

Higher  than 

now  teaching 

13 

27 

Lower  than  now  teaching 

20 

43 

None 

14 

30 

A previous  study  showed  satsif action  on  the  job  to  be  related  to  the 
teachers’  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  facilities  for  instruction.  Almost 
half  of  the  retested  group  reported  space  and  facilities  adequate  for  all  or 
part  of  the  program. 

Communities  were  judged  to  be  deficient  in  cultural  aspects.  Few  had 
art  collections,  museums,  musical  groups  or  concerts  and  less  than  half  had 
libraries-  Most  teachers  believed  that  opportunities  for  participation  in 
social  organizations  were  open  to  them.  Recreational  opportunities  were  rated 
as  fair  by  half  the  teachers  with  equal  numbers  of  the  rest  giving  poor  and 
excellent  ratings.  A surprisingly  large  proportion  expressed  satisfaction  with 
living  conditions  (47  per  cent)  although  a fourth  considered  them  to  be 
undesirable. 

Most  of  the  sample  (88  per  cent)  indicated  that  there  was  a pleasant  rela- 
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tionship  existing  among  co-workers  although  considerably  fewer  (68  per  cent) 
saw  this  as  a cooperative  one.  A small  proportion  (11  per  cent)  believed  the 
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school  atmosphere  to  be  cold  and  impersonal.  Only  a few  reported  any  restric- 


tion of  the  teachers  private  life  by  administrators;  however,  just  over  a fourth 
believecf  the  community  attitude  to  be  restrictive. 

Responses  relating  to  supervision  were  inconsistent.  Thirty-six  per  cent 


reported  that  supervisors  left  them  strictly  alone.  But  in  a subsequent  item, 


two-thirds  indicated  that  supervisors  helped  them  work  out  problems  and  an 


additional  21  per  cent  reported  that  the  supervisors  gave  them  help  equally 


in  the  form  of  directions  and  suggestions. 


Despite  the  decrease  in  MTAI  mean  scores,  30  per  cent  expressed  the 


belief  that  teaching  was  either  the  best  or  by  far  the  best  of  the  professions 

,17 


Years  of  Experience  of  Inservice  Teachers' 

Considerable  Interest  was  shown  regarding  the  effect  of  age  of  teachers 
on  the  results  of  the  inservice  teacher  study.  The  teachers  who  had  20  or 


more  years  of  home  economics  teaching  experience  composed  almost  one-fourth 
(22  per  cent)  of  the  total  inservice  teacher  sample  and  had  the  lowest  MTAI 


mean. 


Fourteen  items  on  the  teacher  data  sheet  were  selected  for  further  analy- 


sis. Those  items  were  compared  by  state  and  by  length  of  teaching  experience. 


Teaching  experience  was  analyzed  in  three  categories;  less  than  5 years, 

5 to  less  than  20  years,  and  20  years  or  more.  The  MTAI  means  decreased 
significantly  with  increased  experience  (Table  24) . 

The  length  of  teaching  experience  was  significantly  related  by  MTAI  means 


to  the  sex  of  pupils  in  their  classes  but  not  to  the  breadth  of  the  teaching 


-prog-iram-o — -Those— feeaeheirs-“Of~20-or— more— years— of— ^xperienee—who-were—heaehi-ng- 


only  home  economics  classes  to  girls  had  a significantly  lower  MTAI  mean 
than  others  (Table  25) . Since  65  per  cent  of  the  teachers  (69  per  cent  of 
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the  most  experienced  group)  taught  only  home  economics  to  girls,  this  figure 
becomes  more  meaningful.  The  small  number  who  taught  both  home  economics  and 
some  other  subject  to  girls  only  had  a higher  MTAI  mean. 


Table  24:  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  RELATED  TO  THE 

MTAI  SCORES-  


Years  of 
Experience 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

SD 

0-4 

670 

35 

19.66 

35.79 

5-19 

837 

43 

18.49 

36.64 

20  or  more 

429 

22 

11.45 

39.29 

Total 

1936 

17.17 

Significant  at 

the  . 

01  level 

0 

Table  25; 

MTAI  MEANS,  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE 
COMPOSITION  OF  CLASSES 

, TEACHING  ASSIGNMENT,  AND 

Home  Economics 
Classes 

and  Other 
for 

" Home 

Economics 

Only  for 

Years  of 

Boys  and  Girls 

Girls  Only 

Boys  and  Girls 

Girls  Only 

Experience 

N % Mean 

N % 

Mean 

N % 

Mean  N 

% Mean 

0-4  ■ 

136  19  11.59 

45  7- 

19,16* 

56  8 

24.52  434 

66  21.99* 

5-19 

201  23  16,32 

44  5 

10.02* 

85  10 

17.66  504 

62  19.28* 

20-over 

59  13  10.47 

12  3 

31.33* 

61  15 

23.77  296 

69  8.11* 

*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 

The  MTAI  means  were  significantly  different  among  the  experience  groups  only 
when  enrollments  were  above  100.  As  shown  in  Table  26,  those  with  20  or  more 
years  of  experience  had  significantly  lower  MTAI  mean  scores  than  others. 


er|c 


Teachers  in  the  junior  high  schools  made  lower  mean  scores  than  did  those 
in  senior  high  school  or  combination  programs.  Among  the  teachers  at  the  junior 
high  school  level,  those  with  20  or  more  years  of  experience  had  a significantly 
lower  MTAI  mean  than  did  other  exprience  groups  (Table  27) . 
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Table  26:  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

AND  MTAI 


Years  of 
Experience 

Combined  Enrollment 

of: 

- 

49 

or 

less 

50-74 

75-99 

100 

or 

more 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N- 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

■ N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

150 

20 

12.82 

147 

22 

20.74 

165 

27 

25.63 

206 

30 

19.77* 

5-19 

164 

18 

12.18 

167 

20 

14.66 

179 

23 

24.13 

322 

38 

19.64* 

20-more 

45 

11 

10.98 

63 

15 

15.08 

93 

22 

17.00 

223 

51 

8.29* 

- 

• 

i 


1 

! 


f 


*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 

Table  27:  LEVEL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  CLASSES  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING 

EXPERIENCE  AND  MTAI — 


Years  of 
Experience 

Junior 

High 

Senior 

High 

Both 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean- 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

111 

17 

21.15* 

278 

37 

19,10 

275 

45 

19.01 

5-19 

184 

21 

20.29* 

360 

39 

19.16 

283 

38 

15.36 

20-more 

103 

24 

1.99* 

205 

47 

13.88 

115 

27 

15.72 

*Signif leant  at  che  .01  level. 

Amount  of  teaching  experience  was  significantly  related  to  the  teacher  s 

j 

judgment  as  to  the  adequacy  of  space  and  facilities  in  the  home  economics 
department  (Table  28) . 


Table  28:  ADEQUACY  OF  SPACE  AND  FACILITIES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 

RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND  MTAI  . 


Adequate  for  Adequate  for  Inadequate  Inadequate: 

Years  of  all  phases  • some  phases  but  plans — no  plans — 

r ~ M^ah  ~N % Mean— N—  % % Mean 


0-4 

212 

31 

24.40* 

255 

37 

16.64* 

160 

25 

18.21 

40 

6 

24.70 

5-19 

294 

35 

19.82* 

258 

30 

18.99* 

218 

27 

15.54 

62 

7 

12.61 

20-more 

178 

41 

12.04* 

108 

25 

8.31* 

108 

26 

13.29 

34 

8 

13.59 

I 

I 


*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 
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Assessment  of  the  nature  of  supervisory  assistance  was  studied  (Tables  29,30). 
Because  of  its  low  frequency,  the  first  response,  "tells  me  what  to  do",  was 
not  analyzed.  The  MTAI  for  the  three  experience  groups  were  not  significantly 
related  to  assistance  from  the  principal  except  when  the  teachers  reported  that 
the  principal  left  them  alone.  In  the  latter  case,  the  teachers  who  had  taught 
20  or  more  years  received  a significantly  lower  MTAI  mean  than  did  others. 


Table  29:  ASSISTANCE  FROM  M^  PRINCIPAL- AS  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF 


TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND.  MTAI 


Years  of 
Experience 

Helps  me  with 
Problems 

Leaves  me 
Alone 

Suggestions 
When  I Ask 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

114 

1,7 

22.32 

155 

24 

18.61* 

394 

58 

o 

CO 

5-19 

169 

20 

21.09 

216 

26 

13.84* 

437 

52 

18.31 

20-more 

60 

14 

18.50 

137 

32 

5.51* 

224 

52 

12.86 

=*^Signif leant  at  the  =01  level- 

Over  half  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they  did  not  have  a home  economics 
supervisor.  Since  35  per  cent  were  vocational  teachers  and  since  in  some  states 
all  teachers,  whether  in  vocational  or  nonvocational  departments,  are  given 


I 


! 


! 


the  benefit  of  supervisory  help,  it  is  probable  that  this  question  was  misin- 


terpreted. l£  was  believed  to  be  appropriate,  therefore,  for  two  categories 
to  be  combined:  "do  not  work  under  supervisor",  'jgives  little  or  no  help". 

The  mean  for  the  most  experienced  teachers  who  indicated  that  the  super- 
visor helped  them  find  ways  to  solve  problems  they  presented  themselves  was 
gn1  f 1 cantly  lower  than  that  of  other  teachers  who  reported  the  same  attitude 
(Table  30).  For  each  experience  group,  the  highest  MTAI  mean  was  obtained  by 
teachers  who  believed  that  the  supervisor  provided  democratic  guidance  and 
the  lowest  by  teachers  who  characterized  the  supervisor  as  indicating  "how  and 
what  she  thinks  1 should  do". 
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Table  30  i ASSISTANCE  PROM  HOp- 5. ECONOMICS  SUPERVISOR  RELATED  TO  LENGTH 


OF  TEACHING 

EXPERIEf^CE  AND  MTAI 

Years  of 
Experience 

Indi- 
cates 
How  and 
Wliat 

Helps  See 
Ways  to 
Solve 
Problems 

Makes  Me 
Aware  of 
Problems 

Encour- 

ages 

Responsi- 
bility on 
Programs 

Little 

or 

No  Help 

N % 

MTAI  ' 
mean 

MTAI 
N % mean 

MTAI 
N % mean 

N 

MTAI 
% mean 

N 

MTAI 
% mean 

0-4 

25  4 

4<88 

154  21  19.99* 

91  12  24c 11 

5 

1 30c00 

372 

58  20,49 

5™19 

27  3 

6.78 

166  19  21.16* 

98  11  27.10 

39 

5 24e90 

479 

59  14.92 

20-more 

7 2 

-4.43 

93  22  1,29* 

68  15  15c29 

19 

5 33.00 

224 

51  13.25 

^Significant  at  the  <01  levelr 

The  credits  earned  beyond  the  bachelor’s  degree  seemed  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  performance  on  the  MTAI  by  the  three  teaching  experience  groups 
than  did  some  of  the  other  items  analyzed  (Table  31,>  .. 

Table  31:  CREDITS  EARNED  BEYOND  THE  BACHELOR’S  DEGREE  RELATED  .TO  LENGTH 

OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND  MTAI  


Less  Than  Masters  or  More  Than 

None  Masters  Equivalent  Masters 


Years  of 
Experience 

N 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

% 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

391 

60 

17. 92* 

264 

38 

23.31* 

9 

1 

6 0 33 

5 

1 

23c60* 

5-19 

132 

00 

i0.03* 

468 

58 

16,36* 

111 

12 

23,95 

102 

12 

30.90* 

20-more 

24 

6 

2.25* 

193 

45 

7 . 29* 

84 

19 

13.63 

127 

30 

18.04* 

^Significant  at  the  ,05  level. 

Except  for  those  teachers  'with  the  masters  degree,  or  equivalents  the 
means  of  the  teachers  in  the  most  experienced  group  were  the  lowest  The  MTAI 
means  increased  with  Increased  credits  tor  the  two  most  experienced  groups, 
however,  the  mean  of  the  least  experienced  group  was  lowest  at  this  level 
cf  education- 

For  single  teachers  only  did  the  MTAI  relate  significantly  to  the  amount 
of  teaching  fcxperience  (.TabJe  32).  Ihe  means  decreased  with  increased  experience. 
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Table  32:  MARITAL  STATUS  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

AND  MTAI 


Years  of 
Experience 

Single 

Married 

or 

Widowed 

Divorced 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

. N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

335 

50 

23.45* 

308 

46  . 

15.70 

27 

4 

29.12 

5-19 

259 

31 

18.15* 

477 

57 

16.80 

100 

12 

22.88 

20-more 

296 

69 

11.09* 

94 

22 

14.27 

39 

9 

7.40 

*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 
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Fourteen  items  in  the  inservice  teacher  data  sheet  were  related  to  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  nonclass  activities  during  the  past  week  (Table  33) . 

A total  score  of  14  indicated  that  a teacher  might  have  spent,  one  hour  on  each 
of  the  14  activities  during  the  previous  week.  The  total  score  for  these  items 
was  obtained  for  3 time  categories:  0-10,  little  time;  11-17,  considerable 


j 

j 

j 

I 


I 


time;  18  or  more,  a great  deal  of  time. 

Table  33:  TIME  SPENT  ON  NONCLASS  ACTIVITIES  DURING  PREVIOUS  WEEK  RELATED 


TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND  MTAI 


Years  of 
Experience 

Little 

Considerable 

Great  Deal 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

163 

24 

18.91* 

306 

46 

20.19* 

201 

30 

19.64 

5-19 

208 

25 

15.60* 

382 

45 

20.42* 

246 

29 

18.21 

20-more 

147 

34 

8,10* 

176 

41 

12.46* 

106 

25 

18.18 

*Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 


MTAI  means  were  not  significantly  different  among  the  experience  groups 
for  those  who  spent  a great  deal  of  time  on  nonclass  activities.  They  were. 


1 however,  significantly  different  among  experience  groups  for  the  other  two 

I categories  of  "little"  and  "considerable"  time  spent.  In  each  of  the  categories 

I the  teacher  with  20  or  more  years  of  experience  had  the  lowest : MTAI  mean. 
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Length  of  teaching  experience  was  significantly  related  to  the  MTAI  mean 
for  teachers  who  had  attended  conferences  or  institutes  for  home  economics 
teachers  but  not  if  they  had  shared  on  the  program  (Tables  34,  35).  The  MTAI 
means  ^or  those  who  attended  decreased  with  increased  experience b The  MTAI 
means  for  those  who  shared  on  the  program  were  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 

I groups  regardless  of  experience.  Only  if  they  had  had  no  experience  with 

( 

f workshops  for  home  economics  teachers,  did  teachers  who  had  taught  20  or  more 

years  receive  a significantly  lower  MTAI  mean  than  the  other  experience  groups. 
Again,  the  highest  MTAI  mean  for  each  experience  group  occurs  in  the  category 
"shared  on  the  program". 

Table  34:  EXPERIENCE  WITH  CONFERENCES  OR  INSTITUTES  FOR  HOME  ECONOMICS 

TEACHERS  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND  MTAI 

No  Shared  on 
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Similarly,  MTAI  means  were  significantly  lower  for  the  most  experienced 
group  of  teachers  among  those  who  had  no  opportunity  for  experiences  with 
conferences  or  institutes  for  teachers  in  several  fields  (Table  36) . 


Table  36:  EXPERIENCE  WITH  CONFERENCES  OR  INSTITUTES  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 

SEVERAL  FIELDS  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  AND 
MTAI 


No 

Opportunity 


Attended 


Shared  on 
Program 


Years  of 
Experience 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

0-4 

183 

27 

14.71* 

415 

61 

21.41 

41 

6 

32.39 

5-19 

200 

24 

21.16* 

514 

61 

16.41 

73 

9 

25.29 

20-more 

133 

31 

5.68* 

225 

52 

14.57 

40 

9 

23.60 

*Signif leant 

at  the 

.01  level. 

The  teachers  of 

all  experience 

groups 

who  received  their 

highest  MTAI 

means  were  those  who  shared  on  the  program.  Comparatively  few  had  this  privi- 
lege. Teachers  of  all  experience  levels  received  their  highest  means  when 
they  shared  on  programs  for  conferences  or  institutes  for  their  local  school 
faculty.  For  the  other  two  categories  the  MTAI  means  for  the  teachers  with 
20  or  more  years  of  experience  were  significantly  lower  than  the  other  teachers 
in  the  same  categories  (Table  37) . 


Table  37:  EXPERIENCES  WITH  CONFERENCES  OR  INSTITUTES  FOR  YOUR  LOCAL 

SCHOOL  FACULTY  RELATED  TO  LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
AND  MTAI  


No 

Opportunity 


Attended 


Shared  on 
Program 


-Years -of- 


-Per — -MT-A-I- 


-Per ^M-TA-I- 


-Fe-r ^M-TA-I- 


Experience 


N 


Cent  mean 


N 


Cent  mean 


N 


Cent  mean 


0-4 

174 

26 

17.27* 

1 364 

54 

19.49* 

102 

15 

27.76 

5-19 

167 

20 

18.90* 

452 

53 

15.37* 

170 

21 

26.74 

20-more 

92 

22 

7.59* 

216 

50 

9.02* 

91 

21 

25.09 

*Signif leant 

at  the 

.01 

level. 

1 


In  summary,  teachers  with  20  or  more  years  of  experience  had  lower  MTAI 
means  than  did  those  in  other  experience  groupings  on  the  majority  of  items 
with  many  of  the  differences  statistically  significant.  If  the  MTAI  does 
measure  what  it  purports  to  measure,  this  finding  is  indeed  a matter  of  concern. 

City  and  state  supervisors  of  home  economics,  as  well  as  administrators 


of  school  systems,  may  appropriately  direct  attention  to  this  situation.  With 
the  least  accepting  teachers,  as  reflected  by  the  MTAI  mean  scores,  teaching 
at  the  junior  high  school  level— a difficult  period  for  many  children— what 
is  the  result  in  terms  of  pupil  development  and  learning?  Satisfaction  with 
school?  Enrollment  in  subsequent  work  in  home  economics?  Is  the  lack  of 
acceptance  of  children  associated  with  a lack  of  acceptance  of  others,  regard- 
less of  age?  With  a changing  self-concept? 

The  old^  teacher  has  many  excellent  contributions  to  make.  She  is 

essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  homemaking  program  in  the  secondary  school. 

0 

It  is  imperative  that  ways  be  found  to  help  her  become  an  even  more  effective 
worker. 

The  Ohio  Study^^ 

The  report  on  MTAI  scores  of  the  large  number  of  home  economics  teachers 
in  the  six  states  of  the  study  was  surprising  in  some  ways.  Particularly 
disappointing  to  Ohio  were  its  low  mean  scores  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  states.  Hence,  an  attempt  was  made  to  explore  some  possible  reasons 
for  these  findings.  The  311  Ohio  teachers  who  had  participated  in  the  1954-55 
study  were  sent  a one-sheet  questionnaire  concerning  their  status  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  this  number,  255  (or  82  per  cent)  participated.  (See  Table  XIX) 

Contributed  by  Ruth  T.  Lehman,  Professor,  Home  Economics  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

All  tables  for  this  study  are  in  Appendix  B,  p.  173-181. 
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Five  main  questions  were  studied  for  this  group: 

1.  Were ‘many  of  the  Ohio  teachers  persons  who  should  not  have  been 
drawn  in  the  first  place?  (Ohio  was  the  one  state  permitting  minors 
in  the  field  to  teach,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be  eliminated.) 

2.  Were  a high  proportion  of  the  teachers  old?  (On  the  assumption  that 
age  might  be  a reason  for  less  acceptance  of  the  child  in  the  school- 
room situation,  and/or  for  less  acceptance  of  the  educational  philoso- 
phy represented  in  the  MTAI.) 

3.  Had  a high  proportion  of  teachers  not  taught  continuously  since 
graduation,  and  did  this  make  a difference  in  scores?  (On  the  assump- 

i tion  that  lack  of  contact  with  the  schools  might  make  them  less 
acceptant  of  children  as  found  then  in  the  classroom.) 

4.  Were  there  factors  in  the  school  situation  itself  which  might  tend 
to  make  the  teacher  a less  acceptant  person?  The  following  factors 
were  studied: 

a.  Discipline  a problem 

b.  Attitude  of  school  faculty  and  administration  toward  home  economics 

c.  Teacher’s  estimate  of  mental  ability  of  her  pupils 
do  Teacher’s  attitude  toward  working  with  young  people 
e.  Type  of  homes  from  which  most  of  the  pupils  come 

5.  Were  a high  proportion  of  the  schools  which  were  drawn  located  in 
cities?  (On  the  assumption  that  city  teachers  in  a highly  industri- 
alized state  such  as  Ohio  might  be  less  acceptant  persons  on  the  MTAI 
because  of  their  heterogeneous  group  of  pupils.) 

The  first  question  was  quickly  disposed  of.  Only  six  teachers  had  a 

temporary  certificate  and  so  should  not  have  been  drawn;  only  two  were  found 

not  be  home  economics  majors.  Therefore,  the  group  drawn  was  not  biased  in 

these  respects. 

I-  The  second  question  of  age  was  checked  in  relation  to  the  year  a bachelor’s 

I degree  (or  certificate)  was  received.  Date  of  master’s  degree — if  held  was 

1 disregarded.  That  the  group  had  a high  proportion  of  older  teachers  is  evident 

[ 

I in  Table  XX  (Of  245  teachers  for  whom  there  were  data  on  this  point,  117  [or 

48  per  cent]  had  been  out  of  school  for  20  or  more  years) c Only  15.5  per  cent 
had  graduated  less  than  five  years  earlier. 
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Was  age  related  to  scores  on  the  MTAI?  In  Table  XXI,  mean  scores  are 


given  at  five-year  intervals — with  the  exception  of  the  oldest  group  who  had 
been  out  20  years  or  longer — and  for  each  of  three  school  sizes.  No  consis- 


tent pattern  is  evident.  However,  when  data  are  grouped  at  ten-year  intervals. 


as  in  Table  XXII,  we  discover  a regular  dr®p  in  scores  by  these  intervals  for 


faculty  in  the  smallest  and  largest  schools,  and  in  the  total  group  as  well. 


The  middle  schools — with  the  wide  range  of  16  to  75  teachers — show^  little 


difference  in  scores  at  these  experience  levels.  It  is  of  interest,  too,  to 


see  that  in  general  the  mean  score  by  size  of  school  is  highest  for  the  small 


school,  lower  in  the  middle  school,  and  lowest  in  the  very  large  school.  This 


is  true  for  the  periods  of  dess  than  10  years  and  10-19  year  groups;  the  pro- 


gression fails  with  the  middle  schools  at  the  period  of  20  years  or  over. 


In  general,  we  can  say  that  the  oldest  teachers  scored  lowest  on  the 
MTAI.  Since  Ohio  had  almost  half  (48  per  cent)  of  its  teachers  in  this  oldest 


group,  this  factor  may  well  have  been  important  in  the  low  mean  scores  found 


for  that  state.  This  factor  of  age  also  might  result  in  less  acceptance  of 


the  educational  philosophy  represented  in  the  MTAI 


The  third  question  asked  whether  or  not  having  taught  continuously  since 


graduation  made  a difference  in  MTAI  scores.  According  to  data  given  in 


Table  XXIIl,  it  did  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  the  small  school.  Those  who 


had  not  taught  continuously  made  a much  lower  score. 


The  fourth  question  dealt  with  certain  factors  in  the  school  situation 


which  might  influence  a teacher's  attitude  scores.  Relevant  data  are  given 


in  Table  XXIV: 


a < 


It  is  evident  in  the  table  that  those  teachers  who  said  discipline 
was  difficult  for  them  or  often  a problem  made  low  scores  on  the 
MTAI,  no  matter  what  the  size  of  the  school.  However,  the  number 
of  teachers  who  admitted  this  problem  was  small.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  in  large  systems  who  said  discipline  was  not  a problem  with 
them  also  made  low  scores.  Could  this  be  due  to  the  type  of  disci- 
pline they  enforced? 
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b.  It  is  also  evident  in  Table  XXIV  that  teachers  who  said  that  the 
attitude  of  administration  and  other  faculty  members  toward  home 
economics  was  favorable  were  much  more  likely  to  have  higher  scores 
than  those  who  said  the  attitude  was  neutral.  The  picture  for  the 
"unfavorable"  group  is  based  on  so  few  cases,  it  is  not  relevant. 

c.  For  the  group  as  a whole,  mean  scores  of  teachers  varied  directly 
with  the  extent  to  which  they  said  their  students  were  of  high  mental 
ability..  Teachers  from  both  the  small  and  large  schools  had  low 
means  if  they  believed  their  pupils  were  low  in  ability, 

d.  Finally,  the  teacher's  own  attitude  toward  working  with  young  people 
would  seem  to  bear  some  relationship  to  MTAI  scores.  Although  there 
were  few  who  indicated  either  a neutral  or  antagonistic  attitude, 
these  attitudes  were  associated  with  low  scores  (except  in  the  case 
of  neutral  for  small  schools) . 

In  Table  XXV,  it  is  clear  that  pupils  in  the  small  schools  were  largely 
from  farm  and  rural  nonfarm,  middle-class  homes,  with  a smaller  number  classi- 
fied  as  lower  class.  Pupils  from  the  other  extreme — large  schools — on  the 
other  hand,  were  from  urban  and  suburban  homes  and  largely  middle  class.  How- 
ever, there  was  a significant  number  from  lower  class,  Negro,  and  foreign 
families,  with  some  also  from  upper  class  and  Jewish  homes.  The  middle'  group 
of  schools  (16-75  teachers)  again  shows  its  lack  of  homogeneity  through  the 
types  of  homes  represented.  All  types  of  homes  reported  for  the  small  schools 
and  the  very  large  ones  (with  the  exception  of  Jewish)  are  also  reported.  It 
is  true  that  urban  and  suburban  and  middle-class  homes  stand  out.  But  farm  and 
and  rural  nonfarm  and  lower  class  are  represented  in  significant  numbers;  for- 
eign, Negro,  and  upper  class  are  also  found.  One  would  expect  such  differ- 
ences in  school  population  to  be  associated  with  scores  on  attitude  toward 
children  and  youth. 

That  this  association  does  exist  is  suggested  by  the  MTAI  mean  scores  of 
the  teachers  and  were  reported  above.  (See  Table  XXVI.)  However,  the  strik- 
ing thing  about  these  scores  is  that  they  vary  indirectly  with  size  of  school. 
Invariably,  the  scores  of  teachers  in  the  large  schools  are  the  lowest,  those 
of  the  middle  schools  next,  and  when  scores  are  given  for  teachers  in  the  small 
schools,  they  stand  highest.  Is  this  because  more  of  the  groups  exist  together 
in  the  large  schools?  The  classes  more  complex  and  crowded? 
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The  final  question  considered  in  the  sub-study  of  Ohio  teachers  was 
whether,  in  the  original  sample  of  311  teachers: 

1.  a higher  proportion  of  teachers  from  very  large  cities  in  the  top 
group  (76  and  more  faculty)  might  have  been  drawn  than  was  probable 
in  at  least  some  of  the  other  states. 

2.  an  undue  proportion  of  teachers  from  larger  schools  might  have  been 
drawn  in  the  middle  group  (16-75  teachers) . 

Data  in  Table  XXVII  suggests  that  the  first  point  was  definitely  possible. 
In  1950,  Ohio  had  more  cities  over  100,000  in  population  than  any  of  the  other 
states.  Ohio  and  Michigan  had  about  the  same  number  in  the  50,000  range,  as 
did  Illinois  when  cities  in  Cook  County  are  omitted.  This  omission  was  also 
made  in  drawing  the  Illinois  sample.  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  had  a 
similar  pool  of  cities  of  25,000  and  over.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  had 
a much  less  urban  population  than  the  other  states  from  which  to  draw  their 
teacher  sample. 

In  other  words,  Ohio  had  a larger  pool  of  cities  on  which  to  draw  and,  as 
shown  in  Table  XXVIII,  drew  two- thirds  of  its  large  school  sample  (76  and 
more  faculty)  from  cities  over  100,000  in  population.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  state  had  this  record  with  its  attendant  problems. 

The  second  point — that  an  undue  proportion  of  teachers  from  larger  schools 
might  have  been  drawn  in  securing  the  sample  of  schools  ranging  from  16  to  75 
teachers-'-"is  not  supported  by  the  data  in  Table  XXVIII.  Instead,  over  half 
of  the  cases  were  drawn  from  school  communities  of  less  than  10,000;  a fourth, 
from  10,000  up  to  25,000;  and  the  rest,  25,000  and  over.  The  fact  that  very 
large  cities  appear  at  all  in  this  group  is  due  to  the  presence  of  county 
or  exempted  village  districts  which  had  these  cities  as  their  post  office 
address.. 

A breakdown  for  the  middle  schools  in  Table  XXIII  by  actual  number  of 
faculty  in  the  schools  studied  shows  the  sample  definitely  skewed  in  the 
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direction  of  small  schools.  (See  Table  XXIX).  On  the  other  hand,  the  sample 
is  as  clearly  skewed  in  the  direction  of  city  districts  (Table  XXX) . Again 
the  city  assumes  importance  in  Ohio's  sample.  ' 

Conclusions 

Three  factors  stand  out  in  this  sub-study,  which  might  well  account  for 
differences  in  Ohio  scores  and  those  in  the  other  five  states.  These  are: 
teacher's  age,  proportion  of  cities  in  the  sample,  and  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent body  in  schools  of  varying  size. 

First,  the  sample  of  teachers  drawn  had  a higher  proportion  of  older 
teachers  in  it  than  would  normally  be  expected  in  a teacher  population: 

48  per  cent  had  been  out  of  college  20  or  more  years.  Age  made  a difference 
in  scores;  mean  scores  of  these  older  teachers  were  in  general  lower  than  for 
teachers  who  had  finished  less  than  10,  or  10-19  years  earlier.  Those  in  the 
largest  schools  had  the  lowest  mean. 

Second,  Ohio  had  a larger  pool  of  very  large  cities  (eight)  from  which  to 
draw  its  sample  than  did  the  other  states.  In  its  random  sampling  of  the  larg- 
est school  systems,  it  drew  two-thirds  of  its  number  from  these  eight  cities. 
Accordingly,  its  sample  of  the  largest  systems  was  biased  in  the  direction  of 
the  very  large  city.  Even  the  schools  of  the  middle  group  of  teachers  were 
city-oriented. 

Third,  the  student  groups — in  the  three  classifications  of  school  by  size — 
varied  greatly  in  composition.  Small  schools  represented  the  most  homogeneous 
pupil  population;  very  large  schools,  the  most  heterogeneous — not  what  is  often 
considered  the  "typical  American  school".  The  middle-sized  school,  while  having 
as  many  groups  represented,  had  the  problem  groups  in  smaller  number,  and  doubt- 
less as  a result  had  fewer  problem  schools. 
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The  Iowa  Study^^ 

Would  a relationship  exist  between  scores  on  the  MTAI  and  the  reaching 
section  of  the  JHEl^  To  answer,  a sample  composed  of  93  home  economics  edu- 
cation majors  at  Iowa  State  University,  approximately  all  of  the  seniors  of 
1954,  was  studied.  The  data  were  collected,  after  the  students  had  completed 
their  student  teaching,  by  administering  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inven- 
• tory,  the  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory,  and  a data  sheet  to  j 

determine  relationships  of  the  MTAI  and  JHEIl  scores  and  certain  other  factors. 

The  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the  two  inventories  was  .16  which 
is  not  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  When  the  scores  | 

on  the  MTAI  were  analyzed  in  relation  to  whether  the  students  had  taken  home 
economics  in  high  school  or  whether  these  courses  were  required  or  elective, 

I 

the  variance  was  not  significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level.  Likewise,  the 
amount  of  4-H  Club  experience  which  students  had  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
had  not  when  there  was  an  opportunity  revealed  no  significant  relationship  to 
MTAI  scores. 

The  Minnesota  Study 

During  1954-55  each  full-time  home  economics  teacher  in  a secondary  school 

program  was  asked  to  complete -the  MTAI  and  a data  sheet  designed  for  teachers 

* 

in  service.  Of  the  653  persons  contacted,  617  (94  per  cent)  responded.  Five 
hundred  and  seventy  responses  were  complete  and  useable.  Vocational  teachers 
comprised  40  per  cent  of  the  total  group.  Those  who  chose  not  to  take  part 

were  distributed  among  the  three  school-sized  strata  as  follows:  from  large 

schools  (with  75  or  more  secondary  school  teachers),  39  per  cent;  from  medium- 

sized schools  (16  to  75  secondary  school  teachers),  33  per  cent;  from  small 

20 

Abstract  of  unpublished  M.  S.  Thesis  of  Gladys  M.  Grabe,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, Ames,  Iowa. 
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schools  (with  fewer  than  16  teachers  in  Che  secondary  school),  28  p.er  cento 
Two-thirds  of  the  nonparticipants  w'ere  in  nonvocational  programs.  The  dis- 
tribution of  respondents  is  shown  in  Table  38. 


Table  38;  COMPARISON  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE  AND  PROGRAM  TYPE 


Program 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

SD 

Vocational 

small 

73 

32 

22.40 

medium 

105 

46 

29.55 

large 

51 

22 

34.96 

Total 

229 

100 

28.48 

37.74 

Nonvocational 

small 

131 

38 

8.11 

medium 

128 

38 

22.46 

large 

82 

24 

17.96 

Total 

341 

100 

15.87 

37.78 

Comparisons  were  made  in  terms  or  type  of  program  (vocational  or  non- 


vocational) , size  of  school,  and  service  as  a supervising  teacher.  Vocational 
teachers  made  a significantly  highei:  mean  score  than  did  the  nonvocational, 
28.48  and  15.87  respectively  (.01  Pj^,05)„  Teachers  from,  small  schools  received 
a significantly  lower  mean  than  those  in  other  school-size  strata.  Further 
examination  in  terms  of  the  type  prcgiam  indicated,  however,  that  it  was  the 
teacher  in  the  small  nonvocational  department  whose  mean  was  lowest.  Although 


means  for  vocational  teachers  from  all  rhree  sizes  of  schools  were  not  signifi- 
cantly different,  those  for  nonvocational  teachers  were..  ^ 

The  attitude  of  supervising  tea;. hers  toward  children  was  a matter  of 


interest.  For  this  study,  supervising  teachers  jjere  defined  as  those  who  had  - 
supervised  two  or  more  student  teachers  during  the  two  preceding  years.  Six 


per  cent  of  the  sample  had  served  ixi  this  capacity.  The  MTAI  mean  for  super- 
vising teachers  was  35,.  89,  as  contrasted  to  18,05  for  others  (Table  39). 

Differences  significant  at  the  uiie  per  cent  level  of  confidence  were 
shown  between  those  supervisors  used  only  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
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by  other  teacher-education  institutions  in  the  state.  This  difference  was 
not  surprising  since  the  supervisory  teachers  working  with  University  of 
Minnesota  students  are  selected  by  the  home  economics  education  staff  in 
accordance  with  carefully  stipulated  criteria,  while  the  home  economics 
teacher-educators  in  some  of  the  schools  had  no  control  over  either  student 
teaching  centers  or  faculty  used.  No  relationship  was  found  between  MTAI 
means  and  the  number  of  students  the  teachers  supervised. 


Table  39;  COMPARISON  OF  INSERVICE  TEACHERS  AS  TO  SUPERVISORY 


Status 

N 

Per 

Cent 

MTAI 

mean 

SD 

Supervising  teachers 

92 

6 

35.89 

University  of  Minnesota 
Used  only  by  U of  M 
Shared  with  others 

29 
(21) 
( 8) 

' 

48.86 

51.33 

42.33 

32.80 

Other  teacher-education 
institutions 

63 

29.92 

30.49 

Nonsupervising  teachers 

473 

94 

18.05 

38.63 

Significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Analyses  were  made  to  identify  possible  relationships  between  University 
of  Minnesota  students’  and  supervising  teachers’  MTAI  scores.  Seniors  in 
this  group  were  those  of  spring  and  summer  session,  1954,  and  of  the  1954-55 
academic  year.  The  scores  of  the  former  as  first-year  teachers  were  also 
used.  The  range  of  students  assigned  supervising  teachers  was  from  1 to  8 
with  a mean  of  3.7.  Since  each  supervisory  had  more  than  one  student  teacher, 
some  repetition  of  scores  occurs  in  Table  40.  The  data  suggest  that  a rela- 
tionship does  indeed  exist  between  scores  of  the  senior  students  and  their 
supervising  teachers,  that  the  one  causes  the  other,  however,  cannot  be 
assumed.  There  was  no  relationship  between  the  scores  of  seniors  as  first-year 
teachers  and  those  of  the  supervising  teacher. 
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BEGINNING  TEACHERS;  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS;  *V0CATI0NAL  INTERESTS;  TEACHER  EDUCATION;  *teACHER  BACKGROUND; 
LONGITUDINAL  STUDIES;  FEMALES 
*J0HNS0N  HOME  ECONOMICS  INTEREST  INVENTORY 

Because  It  is  assumed  that  teachers  with  a high  interest  in  teaching  are  more  effective  than  those  with  a 
low  Interest,  the  characteristic  of  professional  interest  was  studied  by  exploring  the  hypotheses:  (O 
Interest  in  teaching  home  economics  changes  during  the  college  period  and  in  the  first  year  of  teaching,  and 
(2)  Certain  factors  In  the  experiences  of  students  and  teachers  are  associated  with  interest  in  teaching. 
Results  were  based  on  data  derived  by  administering  the  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory  to  ’65 
subjects  at  13  institutions  during  their  freshman  and  senior  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
teaching.  Interest  In  teaching  did  not  change  significantly  from  the  freshman  year  until  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  teaching.  The  Interest  scores  of  freshmen  and  seniors  were  not  related  to  the  amount  of  precoiiege 
experience  in  homemaking  education  or  with  children,  or  to  the  13  reasons  for  choosing  home  economics 
teaching,  although  about  91  percent  indicated  that  one  of  the  five  practical  reasons  had  influenced  their 
choice  of  a major.  The  Interest  scores  of  the  first-year  teachers  were  not  related  to  (1)  satisfaction  with 
teaching  generally,  with  teaching  load,  with  the  space  and  facilities  in  the  department,  or  with  the  help 

?Iven  by  the  principal  or  supervisor,  or  to  (2)  participation  in  experiences  leading  to  professional 
mprovement.  Results  Indicated  that  interpst  in  teaching  home  economics  is  sufficiently  stable  to  use 
freshman  scores,  supplemented  with  other  data.  In  predicting  the  scores  of  seniors  and  teachers. 
Recommendations  for  further  study  concerned  administering  the  interest  inventory  after  the  freshman  year  and 
after  the  first  year  of  teaching,  exploring  other  factors  of  precoiiege  experience,  studying  motivation  and 
bases  for  selection  of  students  In  teacher  education,  and  obtaining  a better  measure  of  teacher  satisfaction. 
This  Is  chapter  3 of  "Home  Economics  Teachers,  Preservice  and  Inservice  Levels,  Their  Interest  in  Teaching, 
Their  Attitudes  Toward  Children  and  Families"  (VT  001  255).  Other  chapters  are  VT  001  830  and  VT  00i  832. 
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Chapter  III 


INTEREST  IN  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS^ 

Hester  Chadderdon 

Hypotheses  and  Design  for  the  Study  , 

The  characteristic  of  professional  interest  was  studied  on  the  assumption 
that  teachers  with  a high  interest  in  teaching  are  more  effective  than  those 
with  a low  interest  a Two  main  hypotheses  were  explored: 

lo  Interest  in  teaching  home  economics  at  the  secondary  level  changes 
during  the  college  period  and  in  the  first  year  of  teaching <> 

2o  certain  factors  in  the  experiences  of  students  and  teachers  and 

students’  reasons  for  preparing  to  teach  are  associated  with  inter- 
est in  teaching. 

Factors  explored  concerning  experience  previous  to  college  were  (1)  mem- 
bership in  4-H  Clubs  and  high  school  home  economics  classes  and  (2)  responsi- 
bilities for  children.  The  factors  which  relate  to  teaching  were  satisfaction 
with  teaching  loads  and  facilities  in  departments,  types  of  help  obtained 
from  principal  and  supervisor,  satisfaction  with  teaching,  and  professional 
improvement  activities  during  the  first  year  of  teaching.  In  addition,  13 
reasons  for  preparing  to  teach  were  investigated, 

2 

The  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory  , JHEII,  was  used  to  obtain 
an  estimate  of  interest  in  teaching  home  economics.  This  instrument  was  devel- 
oped to  measure  the  interests  of  college  students  in  14  occupations  in  the  field 
of  home  economics:  clothing  merchandising,  county  extension  work,  designing, 

food  product  promotion,  food  service  directing,  home  service,  hospital  dietetics, 

^ This  study  was  carried  out  as  part  of  Project  1216  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
and  Home  Economics  Experiment  Station,  Certain  of  the  findings  were  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  54,  No,  5,  May,  1962,  p,  363-365, 

2 

Examiner  Manual  for  the  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory,  Ames: 

Iowa  State  University  Press,  1955,  15  pp, 
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interior  decorating,  journalism  or  radio,  restaurant  or  tearoom  managing, 

♦ 

t 

secondary  school  teaching,  social  welfare  and  public  health  work,  textile 
testing,  and  work  with  young  children.  The  key  for  each  occupation  was  based 
on  an  analysis  of  the  responses  of  criterion  groups;  ioS.,  persons  employed 
in  an  occupation.  The  secondary  school  teaching  key  was  employed  in  the 
i present  investigation.  The  assumption  was  made  that  the  scores  are  valid 

I i 

1 estimates  of  interest  in  teaching  since  the  key  was  developed  from  the  responses 

' of  home  economics  teachers  and  a reliability  coefficient  of  0.80  was  obtained 

on  the  odd-even  scores  of  300  freshmen  students, 
i The  Inventory  was  administered  early  in  the  fall  of  the  freshman  year, 

toward  the  end  of  the  last  term  of  the  senior  year,  and  again  near  the  end  of 

\ 

the  first  year  of  teaching.  At  each  of  these  times,  the  subjects  filled  out  a 
data  sheet^  relating  to  the  factors  to  be  investigated.  The  sample  of  sub- 
jects differed  somewhat  from  those  in  the  other  studies  in  this  cooperative 
research  project.  In  order  to  increase  the  number  of  subjects  who  would  be 
available  for  the  third  testing  and  to  broaden  the  study,  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States  were  invited  to  participate.  Although  a large  number  did 

i 

t 

indicate  an  interest,  only  13,  in  addition  to  4 in  the  original  cooperative 
group,  collected  sufficient  data  to  be  included  in  the  investigation  of 
interests. 

To  determine  whether  type  of  institution  was  related  to  professional 

I interest,  the  schools  were  classified  into  three  types: 

I.  Those  which  were  separate  land-grant  colleges  previous  to  1950  (now 
Iowa  State  University,  Kansas  State  University,  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, Oklahoma  State  University,  and  Pennsylvania  State  University) 

II.  Other  state  universities  (Mississippi  Southern  University,  Ohio 
State  University,  Universities  of  Illinois,  Maine,  Minnesota, 

Nebraska,  and  Wyoming). 


^ Copies  of  the  three  data  sheets  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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lllo  Otheis  (Carnegie  Institute  oi  Technology/  Central  Missouri  State 
College,  Mu 3 king urn  Colleges  Southeast  Missouri  State  College  and 
Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute) 

The  subjects  by  institutions  and  types  are  shewn  in  Table  41- 

Table  41:  NUMBER  OF  SUBJECTS  Bi  INSTITUTION  AND  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 

Subi ects 


Freshman  and 

Freshman  and  Senior 

Senior 

Students  and  First- 

Type  and  Name  of  Institution 

Students 

Year  Teachers 

i 

Iowa  State  Unlyersity 

128 

64 

-Oklahoma  State  University 

15 

— . 

Kansas  State  University 

31 

15 

Montana  State  University 

27 

9 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

20 

--- 

Total 

221 

88 

il 

Mississippi  Southeiii  University 

5 

Ohio  State  Univeisity 

72 

31 

University  or  Illinois 

16 

'9 

University  of  Maine 

15 

10 

University  of  Minnesota 

16 

16 

University  of  Nebraska 

19 

12 

University  of  Wyoming 

5 

Tot  al 

x48 

.78 

lii 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

15 

Central  Missouri  Scale  College 

4 

Southeast  MXsoOuii  State  College 

6 

Muskingum  College 

3 

Tennessee  Pc ly technic  last! Lute 

6 

Toldi 

34 

Total 

403 

166 

To  facilitate  analyses  of  variance 

the  raw  score 

s on  the  inventory  were 

. vided  into  three  levels:  The  lowest  one-third,  the 

middle  one-third,  and 

ie  highest  one-thixd.  This  arrangement 

allowed  the 

study  of  four  interrela- 

■onshlps'.  type  ot  inst  It utlon,  freshman  score,  senior  score,  and  a given 
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factor c The  data  for  each  factor  were  quantified  either  by  assigning 
nuxrierical  values  where  a continuum  was  involved  or  by  determining  the  fre- 
quency of  occurrence o 

The  hypotheses  were  tesced  empio^^ing  a triple  classification  analysis 
of  variance,  correlations,  and  tests  of  significance  between  means-  The  five 
per  cent  level  of  significance  was  used  as  the  base  for  accepting  an  hypothe- 
sis « The  number  of  cases  from  Type  III  institutions  was  too  small  to  use  in 
the  analyses  of  variance. 


I 

I 


I 
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Findings 

Changes  in  Interest  in  Teaching 

To  test  the  hypothesis  that  interesc  in  teaching  home  economics  changes 
during  college  and  the  first  year  of  teachings  correlations  between  the  scores 
on  the  JHEII  were  obtained  using  166  eases  - Correlations  of  0„36  and  0-45 
were  found  between  the  scores  of  freshmen  and  seniors  and  between  seniors 
arid  teachers  respectively-  Although  these  are  both  significant,  neither  is 
high  enough  to  be  used  alone  as  a satisfactory  basis  fox  prediction  of  inter- 
est at  the  senior  or  teaching  levels-  The  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations 
for  tiie  three  levels  were  316, .0  13-19;  321.  6 1.3-59;  322-3  F 11-47  when 

the  scores  for  the  166  cases  were  considered  - The  mean  scores  for  the  403 
cases  were  somewhat  Jower.  freshmen.  314,, 6 cind  seniors  3L9-1-  Although  there 
was  a tendency  for  the  scores  of  these  students  to  rise  during  the  college 
years,  the  differences  between  the  scores  were  not  statistically  signii leant 
Thus  tiie  ei/idence  doss  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  interest  in  teach- 
ing changes  from  the  freshman  year  until  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  teaching.. 

n.  pro.liie  chart  was  deveLoped  by  Johnson  based  on  the  scores  of  460 
fresnmea  home  economics  stu.dents.  The  mean  store  of  316-0  in  this  study  is 
at  ttre  75tli  peicentiie  for  .secondaiy  teaching  - Using  the  profile  chare  based  on 
foe  rrsponses  of  xUU  houie  eccnciiiics  teachers,  the  mean  scores  of  321,6  for 
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seniors  and  322.3  for  first-year  teachers  fall  approximately  on  the  16th  per- 
centile.^ This  suggests  either  that  the  interest  of  seniors  and  first-year 
teachers  is  lower  than  the  interest  of  teachers  with  more  experience  or  that 
teachers  with  less  interest  tend  to  leave  the  field  after  a short  period  of 
experience. 

Earlier  studies  of  home  economics  students  at  Iowa  State  University  pro- 

5 6 

duced  somewhat  different  findings.  Both  Rachut  and  Scholl  obtained  higher 
correlations  between  freshman  and  senior  scores  for  students  preparing  to  teach: 
0.51  and  0.40  respectively.  Rachut  found  a somewhat  higher  correlation  for 
senior  and  on-the-job  scores;  .48  compared  with  .45  in  the  present  study. 

The  permanence  of  vocational  interests  has  been  the  subject  of  many  studies 
using  Strong’s  Vocational  Interest  Blanks,  but  unfortunately  none  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  literature  which  gave  statistics  for  college  women  and  the  field 
of  teaching.  Strong^  has  found  evidence,  however,  that  interest  scores  of  men 
are  quite  stable  among  most  professional  groups. 

Factors  Associated  with  Students ’ Interest  in  Teaching 

Before  making  the  analyses  to  determine  the  relation  of  certain  factors 
to  interest  in  teaching,  it  appeared  desirable  to  explore  the  possible  relation 
of  type  of  institution  to  the  factors  under  study.  When  the  analyses  of  vari- 
ance were  computed  using  subjects  from  Type  I and  II  institutions,  there  was 

^ Examiner  Manual  for  the  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory , Op » Oib . 

^ Rachut,  Stella.  Stability  of  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory 
Scores  on  Three  Levels ; Freshman , Senior . On— the— i ob . Unpublished  M.  S. 
thesis  (Ames;  Iowa  State  University,  1958),  p.  50. 

I 

Scholl,  Phyllis  C.  Stability  of  Johnson  Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory 
Scores  for  Freshman  to  Senior  Year.  Unpublished  M.  S.  thesis  (Ames;  Iowa 
State  University,  1955),  p.  36. 

Strong,  Edward  K. , Jr.  Vocational  Interest  18  Years  After  College  (Minneapolis; 
University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1955),  p.  207. 
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no  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  type  of  institution  was  a source 

of  variance  in  any  of  the  relationships  studied  using  an  F-value  of  five  per 

cent  as  a base.  Hence  this  source  of  variation  was  eliminated  in  subsequent 
analyses . 

experience  previous  to  college  was  one  of  the  factors  studied. 
On  the  Freshman  Data  Sheet,  the  students  indicated  the  number  of  years  they 
had  been  enrolled  in  home  economics  classes  in  junior  and  senior  high  school 

V 

and  also  the  number  of  years  they  had  been  a member  of  a 4-H  club.  The  fol- 
lowing values  were  assigned  for  the  amount  of  experience: 

0 - no  enrollment  or  membership 

1- 1  year  or  less  in  both  or  either  (classes  or  4-H  clubs) 

2- 2  years  in  one;  less  in  the  other 

3- 2  years  in  both 

4 - more  than  2 years  in  one 

5 - more  than  2 years  in  both 

Use  of  the  triple  classification  analysis  of  variance  to  determine  rela- 
tionship of  freshman  and  senior  mean  scores  to  amount  of  experience  of  this 
type  revealed  no  significant  differences.  The  hypothesis  that  the  interest 
scores  of  the  freshmen  and  those  of  the  seniors  were  related  to  amount  of 

previous  experience  in  homemaking  education  (home  economics  classes  or  4-H 
club)  was  rejected. 

g 

Grabe  obtained  somewhat  different  results  when  she  related  freshmen 
scores  on  the  JHEII  to  experience  in  high  school  home  economics  classes  alone. 
She  obtained  an  F-value  that  approached  significance  at  the  5 per  cent  level 
with  92  Iowa  State  University  students.  The  data  she  collected  concerning 
this  experience,  however,  differed  from  those  in  the  present  study,  since  she 

g 

Grabe,  Gladys.  Relationships  Among  Interest  in  Teaching  Home  Economics. 

— Toward  Te_aching  , and  Personal  Background  Factors . Unpublished 
M.  S.  thesis  (Ames:  Iowa  State  University,  1956). 
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asked  the  students  to  indicate  whether  they  took  home  economics  courses  because 
they  were  required  or  elective.  The  mean  JHEII  score  for  those  who  took  only 
required  courses  was  319.0  and  for  those  who  elected  some  courses  was  327.0.  When 
Grabe  analyzed  these  interest  scores  in  terms  of  participation  in  4-H  clubs,  she 
obtained  an  F-value  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level.  Her  classification  of 
this  experience  differed  in  that  she  used  these  four  groupings:  no  opportunity 

to  belong,  did  not  choose  to  join,  less  than  two  years  of  membership,  and  two  or 
more  years  of  membership.  The  mean  interest  scores  for  those  reporting  no  oppor- 
tunity to  belong  was  317.7  and  for  those  with  more  than  two  years  or  experience 
was  329.10. 

Another  type  of  experience  previous  to  college,  that  relating  to  children, 
was  explored.  The  data  concerning  the  amount  of  experience  with  children  were 
summarized  by  assigning  numerical  values  to  six  experiences,  such  as  babysitting 
and  superivision  of  playground,  in  terms  of  amount  of  experience  and  responsibility 
assumed.  A value  of  one  was  given  each  response  of  "helped  someone  else,"  two 
"had  i;esponsibility  on  a few  occasions,"  and  three  "had  extensive  responsibility." 
The  highest  possible  score  was  18.  When  these  scores  were  analyzed  in  relation 
to  the  JHEII  scores  of  freshmen  and  seniors  using  the  triple  classification  analysis 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  interest  scores  were  re- 
lated to  amount  of  experience  with  children  previous  to  entering  college.  Most  of 
the  students  had  experience  scores  between  3 and  11,  a total  of  91.1  per  cent. 

In  her  study  of  Iowa  State  University  students,  Grabe  likewise  found  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  experience  with  children  and  the 
JHEII  scor.es.  She  derived  an  experience  score  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
present  investigation.  The  mean  interest  scores  were  almost  identical,  321.5  and 
321.6  for  those  with  experience  scores  of  0 to  4 and  12  or  more. 

Reasons  for  Interest  jLn  Teaching 

The  question  of  what  motivates  students  to  select  teaching  as  an  occupation 
has  been  explored  in  recent  years  by  many  educators,  both  on  the  theoretical  and 
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research  levels.  After  reviewing  the  literature  in  1957,  Lloyd-Jones  and 
Holman^  questioned  the  frequent  assumption  that  the  decision  to  teach  is  made 


rationally  and  that  prospective  teachers  are  aware  of  their  own  motives. 

They  examined  the  theory  that  the  individual's  basic  needs  are  the  motivational 
force  but  suggested  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  this  is  the  entire 
answer  since  there  is  not  complete  freedom  of  choice.  Economic  and  social 
factors,  they  say,  may  supercede  heeds.  For  women  who  are  interested  in 


marriage,  these  factors  may  be  particularly  influential.  The  investigation 
10 


by  Lang  suggests  that  the  motives  of  prospective  teachers  vary  with  the 
level  at  which  they  plan  to  teach.  When  the  Lang  Scale  of  Motives  for  Teach- 


ing was  used  with  women  students,  101  preparing  to  teach  at  the  elementary 
level  and  87  at  the  secondary  level,  the  former  tended  to  select  reasons  relat- 
ing to  the  "mothering"  role  and  the  latter  to  the  "director  of  learning"  role. 


One  illustration  of  an  attempt  to  explore  the  need  theory  and  the  choice 

11 


of  teaching  as  a career  is  the  study  made  by  Merwin  and  DiVesta.  They 
compared  67  freshmen  college  students  at  Syracuse  University  who  indicated 
preference  for  a teaching  career  with  151  who  indicated  another  career  choice 
using  four  scales  they  had  developed:  need  for  achievement,  for  affiliation, 

for  dominance,  and  for  exhibition.  In  addition  they  administered  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  the  concept  of  the  potential  which  teaching  has  for  satisfy- 
ing  these  four  needs  and  a scale  to  measure  attitude  toward  teaching  as  a 
career.  They  found  that  the  teaching  group  had  a significantly  higher  mean 


^ Lloyd-Jones,  Esther,  and  Mary  V,  Holman.  "Why  People  Become  Teachers,"  in 
Lindley  J.  Stiles  (Ed.)  The  Teacher's  Role  in  American  Society.  Fourteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Society  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros,,  1957), 

p.  235-246  and  p.  298. 


Lang,  Gerhard.  "Motives  in  Selecting  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Teaching,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education.  Vol.  29,  No.  1 (September, 
1960),  p.  101-4. 

11 


Merwin,  Jack  C.  and  Francis  J.  DiVesta.  "A  Study  of  Need  Theory  and 
Career  Choice,"  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology.  Vol,  6,  No.  4 (Winter, 
1959),  p.  302-8. 
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score  than  the  nonteaching  group  on  the  scale  relating  to  need  for  affiliation, 
and  the  latter  group  had  higher  mean  scores  on  the  other  three  scales.  The 
teaching  group  scored  higher  on  the  scale  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which 
teaching  was  perceived  as-  satisfying  the  four  needs.  The  attitude  scale  differ- 
entiated at  the  one  per  cent  level;  those  preferring  a teaching  career  had 
higher  scores  than  the  nonteaching  group, 

Holland  criticized  previous  theories  of  vocational' choice  as  either  too 
broad  or  tod  specialized’ and  proposed  a theory  that  "at  the  time 'of  vocational 
choice  the  personis  the  product • of ’ the  interaction ‘of  his ‘particular  heredity 
with  a variety  of ’ cultural 'andpersonal  forces' including'peersj  parents,  and 
significant  adults , his  social' class , American' culture; * and' the  physical  environment . 
He  classified  occupations  by* environments:  ' the 'motoric ; ‘ the' intellectual,  the 
supportive,  the  conforming; • the  persuasive, ' and' the' esthetic;  Teachers  he 
places  in  the  supportive  environment' along  with'. social 'workers;' interviewers, 
vocational  counselors ;' and  therapists. 

. In  the  present  study,  an  attempt  was  made 'to  secure' some' indication  of  the 
motivations  of  students  by "asking  seniors  to' check' no  more' than  3* of  13  reasons 
as  important  in  their' selection  of . teaching' and ‘ to* double * check  the  one  of 
greatest  importance; ‘ 'For ' the  purposes  of ‘ analyses; ' these' reasons  were  classi- 
fied thus: 

Practical  reasons 

1 -Availability  of  jobs 

2 -' In  emergency '.  can '.  return  ■ to  field 'after  marriage 

3 - Salary 

4 - This' career- combines 'Well  with  marriage 

5 - Vacations ‘and. hours ‘are  desirable 

12 

Holland,  John 'L. ‘ "ATheory ' of  Vocational' Choice;"  Journal  of  Counseling 
Psychology.  Vol.  5,  No.  1 (Spring,  1958),  p.  44-49. 
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Desire  to  work  with  people 

6 ■ 

- Strong  desire  to  work  with  young  people 

7 - 

- Work  with  people  rather  than  alone 
Breadth  of  curriculum  in  home  economics  education 

8 - 

- Broad  education  in  home  economics 

9 - 

- Interest  in  more  than  one  area  of  home  economics 

10  ■ 

- More  opportunities  to  take  courses  in  areas  other  than  home  economics 
Persons  advised  this  preparation 

11  - 

- Family  or  others  strongly  urged  that  they  prepare  for  this  occupation 

12  - 

- Adviser  or  counselor  advised  them  to  prepare  for  this  occupation 

The  thirteenth  reason  was:  have  been  interested  in  this  occupation  for  a long 

time. 

The  method  used  to  weight  their  responses  is  illustrated  by  that  used  for 
the  three  reasons  concerning  breadth  of  curriculum: 


0 - 

- no  reason  checked 

1 - 

- 1 reason  single  checked 

2 - 

- 2 or  3 reasons  single  checked  or  1 double  checked 

When  the  scores  derived  from  the  weighted  responses  for  each  group  of 
reasons  and  for  the  single  reason  were  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  JHEII 
scores  of  freshmen  and  seniors,  no  significant  relationships  were  found.  Hence 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the  scores  of  either  freshmen  or  seniors  on  the 
Interest  Inventory  were  related  to  the  reasons  for  choosing  home  economics 
teaching  studied.  Only  one  analysis  approached  significance  at  the  five  per  cent 
level,  that  of  freshmen  interest  scores  and  reasons  related  to  breadth  of  cur- 
riculum. One- third  of  the  students  failed  to  check  any  of  the  3 reasons  classi- 
fied under  this  heading,  but  34.0  per  cent  indicated  that  1 of  these  reasons 
had  been  among  the  3 most  important  in  their  selection  of  teaching,  and  28.7 
per  cent  selected  1 of  the  3 as  the  single  most  important  reason. 
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The  choice  of  a profession  by  college  women  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  American  society  today,  a woman  is  expected  to  assume  the  role  of 
homemaker.  She  may  choose  to  combine  this  role  with  paid  employment.  If  she 
does,  her  occupational  choice  probably  will  be  made,  in  part  at  least,  by 
practical  considerations  such  as  hours  of  work  and  availability  of  jobs.  Since 
men  are  not  faced  with  this  problem  of  combining  two  roles,  studies  relating 
to  motivation  need  to  analyze  data  by  sex.  Unfortunately  many  reports  in  the 
literature  fail  to  indicate  sex  differences. 

In  this  study  of  home  economics  students  preparing  to  teach,  all  but 
28.2  per  cent  disclosed  that  at  least  1 of  the  5 practical  reasons  had  influ- 
enced their  choice  of  a major  in  college.  Only  21.5,  however,  double  checked 
this  type  of  reason. 

Several  other  studies  have  involved  practical  considerations.  In  one, 

16  statements  relating  to  choice  of  teaching  as  an  occupation  were  presented 

13 

to  college  students  in  3 California  colleges.  Two  of  the  practical  reasons 
in  the  present  investigation  Jantzen  also  found  to  be  high  in  frequency  for 
the  women:  reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  income  and  summer  for  study, 

travel,  and  relaxation. 

The  question  of  marriage  and  career  was  raised  by  two  of  the  practical 
reasons  in  the  present  study:  "This  career  combines  well  with  marriage",  and 

"In  emergency  can  return  to  the  field  after  marriage".  Vetter 's^^  study  of 
senior  home  economics  students  is  pertinent  since  she  obtained  an  estimate 
of  their  degree  of  career  vs.  marriage  orientation.  Her  sample  included  a 
large  proportion  of  students  preparing  to  teach.  Using  the  Strong  Vocational 


: 
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Jantzen,  J.  M.  "Opinionaire  on  Why  College  Students  Choose  to  Teach," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  53,  No.  1 (September,  1959),  p.  13-17. 

Vetter,  Louise  B.  C.  Some  Correlates  of  Homemaking  vs.  Career  Preference 
Among  Senior  College  Women.  Unpublished  M.  S.  thesis  (Ames:  Iowa  State 

University,  1962),  p.  55. 
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Interest  Blank  for  Women,  Form  W,  she  found  that  the  lower  scores  on  the 
Home  Economics  Teacher  Scale  tended  to  be  associated  with  the  preference  for 
a career.  The  two  Strong  scales  that  correlated  highest  with  career  orien- 
tation were  Lawyer  and  Life  Insurance  Saleswoman,  +0.27  and  +0.26  respectively. 
The  career  vs.  marriage  orientation  of  college  freshmen  was  also  investigated 
at  Kansas  State  University . Scores  on  28  scales  of  the  Strong  t)^ocational 
Interest  Blanks  and  16  scales  of  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  were 
compared.  Tests  indicated  statistically  significant  differences  at  the  5 or  1 
per  cent  level  between  the  career  and  the  homemaking  oriented  groups  on  16  of 
the  former  scales  and  5 of  the  latter.  On  the  Home  Economics  Teacher  Scale, 
the  homemaking  group  mean  was  significantly  higher  than  that  for  the  career- 
oriented  group  whereas  for  several  scales  the  career  group  had  the  higher  mean 
scores;  for  example,  artist,  physician,  and  lawyer. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  students  enrolled  in  the  first  course  in  education 
at  the  Ohio  State  University,  when  asked  to  rank  eight  job  considerations  in 
order  of  importance,  most  frequently  listed  salary  as  third  in  rank;  security, 
second;  excellence  of  working  conditions,  sixth;  and  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment, eightho  Richards^^  did  not  analyze  her  data  by  sex  or  by  level  of  teach- 
ing. Almost  all  of  the  students  agreed  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  teaching 
as  a career  was  that  it  was  "good  preparation  for  family  life".  Eighty  per  cent 
saw  "summer  free"  as  an  advantage  but  only  12.7  per  cent  indicated  that  the 
shorter  hours  were  an  asset. 

Hoyt,  Donald  P.  and  Carroll  E.  Kennedy.  "Interest  and  Personality  Corre- 
lates of  Career-Motivated  and  Homemaking-Motivated  College  Women,"  Journal 
of  Counseling  Psychology,  Vol.  5,  No.  1 (Spring,  1958),  p.  44-49. 

16  Richards,  Rachel.  "Prospective  Students*  Attitudes  Toward  Teaching, 
of  Teacher  Education,  Vol.  11,  No.  3 (September,  1960),  p.  375—380. 
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Another  study  concerned  with  practical  consideration  in  the  decision  to 
prepare  for  teaching  was  carried  out  at  the  University  of  Utah.^^  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  College. of  Education  indicated  that 
they  saw  teaching  as  "something  to  fall  back  on".  Homemaking  was  the  mejor 
or  second  role  choice  of  many  of  the  students. 

Since  teaching  involves  working  with  people,  two  reasons  relating  to 
this  were  included  in  the  present  study.  Close  to  one-half,  43.4  per  cent, 
failed  to  indicate  either  of  these  as  a factor  in  her  decision  to  prepare  for 
teaching.  Perhaps  the  word  "strong"  in  one  reason,  "Strong  desire  to  work 
with  young  people",  was  so  forceful  tj^at  some  students  were  reluctant  to  react 
positively.  Almost  one-fourth,  24.9  per  cent,  however,  either  single  checked 

both  reasons  or  double  checked  one. 

18 

Tomlinson  investigated  some  of  the  factors  associated  with  high  and 
low  scores  on  the  JHEII  of  freshmen  home  economics  students  at  Iowa  State 
University.  She  interviewed  26  students  who  scored  on  or  above  the  sixtieth 
percentile  on  at  least  one  occupational  key  and  26  who  scored  below  the  shaded 
area  on  the  Interest  Chart  on  each  of  the  14  keys.  Only  two  in  the  high  inter- 
est group  chose  teaching  whereas  seven  in  the  latter  had  made  this  choice. 

Six  of  these  seven  gave  as  their  reason  for  choice  of  teaching  "like  to  work 
with  people"  or  "opportunity  to  help  other  people",  and  one  of  the  two  in  the 

high  group  gave  a reason  indicating  a desire  to  work  with  people. 

19 

The  women  in  the  ten-year  study  by  Jantzen  more  frequently  checked  a 
reason  indicating  a desire  to  work  with  people  than  any  of  the  other  15  reasons. 


Haubrich,  Vernon  F.  "The  Motives  of  Prospective  Teachers",  Journal  of 
Teacher  Education.  Vol.  11,  No.  3 (September,  1960),  p.  381-386. 
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Tomlinson,  Lillie  B.  Factors  Related  to  High  and  Low  Scores  on  the  John- 
son Home  Economics  Interest  Inventory.  Unpublished  M.  S^  thesis  (Ames: 
Iowa  State  University,  1951),  p;  81. 
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The  percentages  varied  during  the  period  from  80  per  cent  in  1948  to  93  per  cent 
in  1956.  To  discover  factors  believed  to  have  influenced  the  decisions  of  48 
men  and  182  women  in  an  introductory  education  course  at  the  University  of 
California,  Fielstra  had  them  rate  a list  of  14  statements  as  to  importance. 
One  of  the  three  which  was  considered  most  important  was  the  opportunity  "to 
work  with  children  and  adolescents  and  to  be  an  inspiration  to  them".  The 


group  included  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students.  In 

21 


Richards'  study  98  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  the  belief  that  two 
of  the  assestsof  a teaching  career  were  the  "chance  to  help  others"  and  "help- 
ing children  learn" . 


Two  of  the  reasons  for  selection  of  a major  related  to  the  persons  who 
had  advised  them  to  prepare  to  teach:  family  or  others  strongly  urged  that 
they  prepare  for  this  occupation,  and  adviser  or  counselor  gave  them  similar 
advice.  Only  11.8  per  cent  of  the  403  students  indicated  that  anyone  had  in- 


fluenced their  choice. 


In  a study  of  freshmen  at  Oklahoma  State  University,  Lehrling^^  found 
little  indication  that  home  economics  students  had  been  influenced  by  others 
in  their  choice  of  a major.  In  contrast,  when  freshmen  and  transfer  students 


23 


at- 6 Nebraska  colleges  were  asked  who  had  influenced  them  to  select  home 


economics  as  a major,  75  per  cent  referred  to  their  mothers  and  25  per  cent  to 


their  fathers.  Other  relatives  were  less  frequently  checked  but  home  economics 


20 


Fielstra,  Clarence.  "An  Analysis  of  Factors  Influencing  the  Decision  to 
Become  a Teacher,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  Vol.  48,  No.  9 (May, 
1955),  p.  659-667. 
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Lehrling,  Leona  M.  Factors  Influencing  the  Selection  of  Home  Economics  as 
a Field  of  Study  . Unpublished  M.  S.  thesis  (Stillwater:  Oklahoma  State 

University,  1947),  p.  42. 
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Wright,  Elizabeth  H.  A Survey  of  Persons  and  Activities  Influencing  Girls 
to  Enroll  in  Home  Economics  in  Nebraska  Colleges.  Unpublished  M.  S.  thesis 
(Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska,  1951),  p.  73. 
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teachers  were  second  to  mothers,  33  per  cent.  Only  six  per  cent  indicated 


that  a counselor  had  so  advised  them.  When  freshmen  students  who  had  scored 


either  very  high  on  at  least  one  key  or  low  on  all  keys  of  the  JHEII  were 
interviewed  by  Tomlinson, the  low  group  more  frequently  said  they  believe 
they  were  influenced  by  the  advice  of  others,  significant  at  the  five  per  cent 
level  and  were  influenced  to  a greater  extent,  significant  at  the  one  per  cent 
level.  All  reported,  however,  that  this  type  of  influence  was  directed  more 
commonly  toward  the  general  field  of  home  economics  rather  than  for  a specific 
area.  The  career-oriented  home  economics  seniors  in  Vetter's  investigatiop 


more  often  reported  that  their  parents  were  neutral  or  mildly  disapproving 
of  their  occupational  choices  whereas  the  parents  of  the  homemaking-oriented 
daughters  were  usually  enthusiastic.  A comparison  of  the  responses  of  fresh- 
men and  senior  college  students  may  not  be  valid  particularly  when  the  former 
include  students  interested  in  several  areas  of  home  economics  rather  than  in 


only  education.  Also  it  is  possible  that  seniors  have  forgotten  these  earlier 


influences . 


• The  statement  on  the  Senior  Data  Sheet  relating  to  a long-time  interest 
in  teaching,  "have  been  interested  in  this  occupation  for  a long  time",  was 
checked  by  38.5  per  cent  as  one  of  the  3 most  important  factors.  More  than 
one-fifth,  21.0  per  cent,  indicated  that  this  was  the  most  important  factpr, 
which  may  help  to  explain  why  seniors  did  not  more  frequently  check  some  of 
the  other  reasons;  their  decision  may  have  been  made  so  long  ago  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  effect  of  specific  reasons  on  their  choice. 


9 A 

The  factor  of  time  was  also  investigated  by  Grabe  who  asked  93  seniors 


at  what  age. they  had  decided  to  prepare  for  a teaching  career.  Nine  were 
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unable  to  pinpoint  a specific  age  but  more  than  one-half,  55.9  per  cent,  said 

27 

they  had  made  the  decision 'when  or  before  they  were  17  years  of  age.  Vetter 
discovered  a difference,  significant  at  the  one  per  cent  level,  between  the  extent 
to  which  two  groups  of  home  economics  seniors  had  chosen  a college  major  before 
graduation  from  high  school.  The  career-oriented  students  more  frequently  than 
the  homemaking-or iented  had  decided  on  a college  major  at  this  timej  the  latter 
tended  to  have  selected  home  economics  as  a field  but  had  not  decided  upon  the 
area. 

In  her  comparison  of  freshmen  whose  scores  on  the  JHEII  were  either  very  high 
or  very  low,  Tomlinson^^  found  little  difference  in  the  time  at  which  they  said 
they  had  selected  home  economics  as  a field  of  study;  more  than  three-fourths  of 
both  groups  had  made  the  decision  during  high  school.  They  were  not  asked,  how- 
ever, when  or  if  they  had  decided  on  an  occupation  within  the  field.  More  than 

29 

half,  54  per  cent,  of  the  prospective  women  teachers  in  Jantzen's  study  revealed 
that  they  had  reached  their  decision  before  high  school  graduation  and  36  per  cent 
during  the  first  2 years  in  college.  The  other  10  per  cent  were  upper-division 
or  graduate  students  at  the  decision-making  time. 

The  403  seniors  in  this  study,  in  addition  to  indicating  their  reason  for 
choice  of  their  major,  were  asked  to  record  their  first  and  second  choices  of 
14  home  economics  occupations  they  would  prefer  to  enter  if  entirely  free  to  make 
a choice.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
satisfied  with  their  choice.  Since  county  extension  work  is  a type  of  teaching 
and  siQce  in  some  institutions  the  curriculum  is  the  same  or  very  similar  to  that 
for  prospective  teachers,  reactions  to  both  occupations  were  analyzed.  There  was 
evidence  beyond  the  one  per  cent  level  of  significance  to  support  the  hypothesis 

. 
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that  freshmen  interest  scores  on  teaching  are'  related  to  their  desire  as 
seniors  to  do  county  extension  work.  The  hypothesis  that  senior  interest 
scores  are  positively  related  to  their  desire  to  become  teachers  was  also 
supported;  the  differences  approached  significance  at  the  one  per  cent  level 
between  the  interest  scores  of  those  who  desired  to  enter  teaching  and  the 
scores  of  those  wishing  they  could  enter  another  occupation.  Teaching  was 
a first  choice  for  56.7  per  cent  and  a second  choice  for  24.6  per  cent  of  the 
students  in  the  sample.  Extension  work  was  a first  choice  for  9o6  per  cent 
and  a second  choice  for  14.2  per  cent.  Approximately  one-fif^^  19.5  per  cent, 
indicated  an  interest  in  both  types  of  positions  but  58,  14.4  per  cent,  failed 
to  check  either  as  a first  or  second  choice.  These  students  probably  were 
preparing  to  teach  for  practical  reasons  rather  than  because  they  were  greatly 

interested  in  becoming  teachers. 

30 

When  French  explored  the  satisfactions  of  seniors  in  three  colleges 
with  their  choice  of  major,  he  found  a larger  proportion  than  in  the  present 
study  were  dissatisfied,  approximately  one^fourth.  His  sample  included  107 
home  economics  students  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  them,  76.6  per  cent, 
indicated  satisfaction  with  their  major. 

Factors  Associated  with  Teachers ' Interest  in  Teaching 

To  test  the  hypothesis  that  certain  conditions  and  experiences  during 
the  first  year  of  teaching  were  related  to  the  .interest  scores  of  the  166 
teachers,  several  analyses  of  variance  were  made  but  none  of  the  F-values 
even  appraoched  significance.  Hence  there  was  no  evidence  that  their  satis- 
faction with  teaching  generally,  with  their  teaching  load,  with  the  space  and 
facilities  in  their  department,  with  the  help  given  them  by  their  principal 
or  home  economics  supervisor  were  related  to  their  scores  on  the  JHEII  admin- 
istered toward  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  teaching. 

30  French,  John  W.  "Aptitude  and  Interest  Score  Patterns  Related  to  Satisfac- 
tion with  College  Major  Field,"  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement. 
Vol.  21,  No.  2 (Summer,  1961),  p.  287-294. 
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A large  proportion,  82.3  per  cent’,  indicated  that  they  liked  many  aspects 

> 

> of  teaching  and  17.1  per  cent  that  they  liked  some  aspects.'  The  failure  to 

find  that  these  responses  were  related  significantly  to  their  JHEII  scores 
may  be  due  to  the  crudeness  of  the  measure  of  their  feeling' about  teaching. 

In  a national  study^^  of  home  economics  teachers  in  1947,  a similar  type 

* of  measure  was-  employed  as  one  means  of  determining' satisfaction  with  the  job. 

1 

The  proportion  who  said  they  liked  their  job  was  only  slightly  higher,  86  per 
I cent,  than  in  the  present  study.  Almost  63  per  cent  indicated  that  they  liked 

teaching  about  as  well  as  most  people  like  their  jobs  and  34  per  cent  that 

I they  liked  it  better  than  most  people  like  their  jobs.  In  addition  an  inven- 

' 1 

tory  consisting  of  86  items  relating  to  various  aspects  of  teaching  was  admin— 

* istered  to  obtain  a more  extensive  estimate  of  job  satisfaction  and  to  deter- 
mine some  of  the  factors  associated  with  it.  Significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  scores  on  the  satisfaction  inventory  and  years  pf  teaching 

I 

experience.  Those  who  had  taught  less  than  one  year  had  lower  scores  than 
those  with  three  or  more  years  of  experience. 

When  the  166  first-year  teachers  were  asked  whether  their  load  was  sat- 

: I 

isfactory,  fairly  satisfactory,  or#  too  heavy,  a large  majority,  69.0  per  cent, 
responded  ''Satisfactory''  and  8.5  characterized  their  load  as  "Too  heavy".  In 
the  national  study  the  actual  teaching  load  was  determined  using  the  Douglass 
formula.  This  correlated  -0.10  with  the  score  on  the  satisfaction  inventory. 

In  the  present  study  only  40.0  per  cent  judged  their  space  and  equipment 

I ‘ • 

; as  adequate  for  all  of  the  groups  they  were  teaching,  14  per  cent  indicated 

that  plans  had  been  made  for  improvement,  6.0  per  cent  no  plans.  Although 
the  JHEII  scores  did  not  vary  significantly  with  the  judgment  concerning  space 

Home  Economics  Research  Committee,  Home  Economics  Education  Section,  Factors, 
Affecting  the  Satisfactions  of  Home  Economics  Teachers,  AVA  Research  Bulle- 
tin No.  3 (Washington,  D.  C. : American  Vocational  Association,  May,  1948), 

p.  96. 
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and  equipment  by  166  first~year  teachers;  in’  the  national  study  the  teachers 

» 

who  reported  that  plans  had  been  made  for  improvement  scored  higher  on  the 
satisfaction  inventory  than  those  reporting  no  such  plan  being  made  or  soon 
to  be  carried  out. 

When  the  type  of  help  given  them  by  their  high  school  principal  and 
their  home  economics  supervisor  (local,  city,  district,  state,  or  itinerant 
teacher  trainer)  was  explored,  the  most  frequent  response  for  principals  was, 
"Gives  me  suggestions  when  I ask  for  them",  53.7  per  cent,  and  for  home  eco- 
nomics supervisors,  "Helps  me  find  ways  to  solve  problems  I ask  about", 

60o0  per  cent.  More  than  one-fourth,  27,4  per  cent,  however,  indicated  that 
their  principal  "Leaves  me  alone"  and  almost  one-fourth,  24.7  per  cent,  that 
the  supervisor  "Gives  me  little  or  no  help". 

These  first-year  teachers  were  asked  about  their  experience  which  had 
led  to  professional  improvement.  They  listed  activities  such  as  these; 
conferences,  courses,  and  reading,  incidated  whether  they  had  participated 
in  them  and  whether  they  had  used  the  ideas  gained.  Scores  were  derived  by 
assigning  a weight  of  one  to  participation  and  two  to  use  of  ideas.  The 
JHEII  scores  did  not  vary  significantly  with  the  scores  obtained  from  the 
teachers’  responses. 


Implications 

The  fact  that  the  mean  scores  of  freshmen,  seniors,  and  first-year 
teachers  did  not  increase  significantly  indicates  interest  is  sufficiently 
stable  that  the  freshmen  scores  can  be  of  value  in  predicting  the  scores  of 
seniors  and  teachers.  The  scores  would  need,  however,  to  be  supplemented 
with  other  data  to  make  satisfactory  predictions  of  interest.  A further 
investigation  might  well  be  made  to  determine  whether  scores  obtained  after 
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a year  of  college  would  give  a better  prediction  than  those  secured  early  in 
the  freshman  year.  The  higher  correlations  found  by  Grabe^^  and  Scholl^^  in 
studies  involving  only  students  at  Iowa  State  University' suggest ' that  the  pre- 
dictive value  of  the  scores  may  vary  by  institution.  No  significant  differ- 
ences were  found,  however,  between  the  scores  on  the  JHEII,  secondary  teaching 
key,  in  two  types  of  universities,  state  universities  and  universities  which 
had  been  separate  land-grant  state  colleges  previous  to  1950.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  in  further  investigations  involving  students  in  sev- 
eral institutions  of  these  two  t3rpes,  there  would  be  no  need  to  stratify  the 
sample  on  this  basis.  A study  needs  to  be  undertaken  to  determine  whether 
students  from  other  types  of  institutions  would  differ  from  students  in  these 
two  types. 

In  future  studies  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  what  pre-college 
experiences  tend  to  be  related  to  interest  in  teaching  home  economics,  other 
factors  should  be  explored.  Neither  the  two  factors  involved  in  this  study, 
amount  of  experience  in  the  home  economics  education  (class  and  4-H  club)  or 
experience  with  children  previous  to  college,  proved  to  be  related  to  their 
freshman  or  senior  scores.  Also  Grabe’s  findings  indicate  that  extent  of 
election  of  high  school  home  economics  courses  is  a more  fruitful  approach 
than  the  number  of  years  courses  were  taken.  Studying  the  factor  of  courses 
and  of  4-H  club  membership  separately  is  also  recommended  for  future  investi- 
gations. The  reason  for  failure  to  find  a relation  between  interest  scores 
and  previous  experience  with  children  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  element  of 
enjoyment  rather  than  amount  and  type  of  experience  and  responsibility  needs 
to  be  explored, 

Grabe,  Gladys,  0£.  Clt . 

Scholl,  Phyllis.  Git, 
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The  question  of  what  motivates  students  to  choose  teaching  as  an  otcu- 
pation  is  certainly  an  open  one.  As  institutions  attempt  to  find  sound 
bases  for  selecting  students  for  entrance  into  the  profession,  the  need  for 
answering  this  question  becomes  increasingly  important.  Haubrich"^  believes 
that  "Teaching  as  a sidelight  to  the  major  purposes  of  life  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  overriding  problems  that  face  colleges  of  education".  In  a field  that 
is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  women,  many  of  whom  are  more  marriage-  than 
career-oriented,  this  poses  a real  problem.  If  a sound  means  could  be  found 
to  determine  their  motivation  for  teaching,  the  prediction  of  teaching  success 
could  no  doubt  be  improved.  Also  better  guidance  could  be  given  students 
whose  motives  for  teaching  are  not  consistent  with  their  choice  to  the  end 
that  better  teaching  and  better  satisfied  teachers  would  result.  Perhaps 
additional  exploratory  experiences  could  be  used  to  help  these  students  see 
the  possibilities  in  the  teaching  field  for  achieving  their  goals  or  see  the 
need  for  changing  their  career  choice.  The  finding  that  neither  teaching  nor 
extension  work  was  the  first  choice  of  one-third  of  the  seniors  in  the  study 
points  up  the  need  for  studies  of  motivation  and  bases  for  selection  of 
students  in  teacher  education. 

The  inability  to  establish  a relation  between  the  interest  scores  of 
teachers  and  their  satisfaction  with  teaching  generally  suggests  the  need  to 
obtain  a better  measure  of  satisfaction.  It  is  possible  that  many  other 
factors  than  interest  in  teaching  enter  into  satisfaction.  The  ones  explored 
here  did  not  reveal  the  answer  for  first-year  teachers.  In  the  national  study 
of  teacher  satisfaction^^  it  was  found  that  teachers  with  three  or  more  years 
of  experience  tended  to  have  higher  satisfaction  scores  than  those  with  less 
than  one  year.  Whether  this  resulted  from  those  teachers  remaining  in  the 

Haubrich,  Vernon  F.  Cit . 

Home  Economics  Research  Committee,  Home  Economics  Education  Section  0£.  Cit . 
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field  who  were  better  satisfied  or  from  their  obtaining  more  satisfaction 
after  they  had  additional  experience  is  not  clear.  A study  of  the  JHEII  scores 
of  the  teachers  in  the  present  study  who  remain  in  teaching  a second  year 
might  give  some  clues  to  the  relation  of  the  scores  to  satisfaction. 
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A total  of  1,076  home  economics  majors  in  six  universities  responded  to  an  attitude  inventory  in  their  junior 
and  senior  years  and  at  the  close  of  their  first  year  of  teaching  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  they 
accepted  persons  and  groups  like  and  unlike  themselves.  The  study  was  based  on  the  assumptions  that  teachers 
who  accept  persons  different  from  themselves  are  more  effective,  their  experience  increases  their  acceptance 
of  others,  and  the  college  has  a responsibility  for  helping  students  in  this  area.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
attitudes  toward  certain  groups  would  change  during  the  time  of  the  study  and  attitude  scores  would  be 
associated  with  socioeconomic  background,  experience,  and  the  school  situation.  The  f indings _ showed:  (t) 

A change  In  attitudes  occurred,  but  in  general  It  was  reflected  by  a loss  instead  of  a gain  in  scores,  (2) 
Teachers  scored  lower  than  they  did  as  Juniors  and  seniors  on  the  groups  parents  today,  foreigners,  adults 
with  less  education,  slum  families,  a problem  school,  another  race,  and  youth,  (3)  Total  mean  scores  were  not 
significantly  associated  with  selected  factors  of  socioeconomic  background  at  the  Junior  level,  nor  were  they 
significantly  related  to  certain  differences  between  their  home  and  significantly  associated  with  experience. 
Implications  were  that:  (1)  Criteria  other  than  the  socioeconomic  should  be  considered  in  any  attitude  study, 
(2)  Preservice  education  should  Include  knowing  many  groups,  deriving  satisfaction  from  experience  with  them, 
and  relating  that  experience  to  teaching,  and  C3)  The  teacher  needs  to  know  her  community.  This  is  Chapter  4 
of  "Home  Economics  Teachers,  Preservice  and  Inservice  Levels,  Their  Interest  in  Teaching,  Their  Attitudes 
Toward  Children  and  Families"  (VT  001  255).  Other  chapters  are  VT«D01  830  and  VT  001  831.  (MS) 
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Chapter  IV 

I ATTITUDES  TOWARD  GROUPS  AND  FAMILIES  , 

. > Ruth  T.  Lehman 

A third  characteristic  believed  to  be  important  for  home  economics 
teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  in  this  area  is  acceptance  of  individu- 
als unlike  oneself  and  of  groups  different  from  one’s  own. 

Several  assumptions  were  basic  to  a study  of  this  characteristic.  The 
first  was  that  those  who  accept  persons  different  from  themselves  are  more 
effective  as  teachers  than  those  who  do  not . Can  a teacher  seriously  lacking 
in  this  respect  establish  and  maintain  optimum  rapport  with  pupils  and  with 
parents,  or  in  fact,  with  his  colleagues  or  administrative  staff?  Is  one 
truly  interested  in  teaching,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  and  a concern  for 
his  pupils  without  reference  to  who  they  are  or  what  they  are  like? 

A second  assumption  was  that  something  can  be  done  about  one’s  attitudes 
toward  others;  that  experience  can  increase  understanding . and  that  with 
understanding  may  come  an  increase  in  acceptance . A third  assumption  then 
logically  follows:  that  the  college  has  a responsibility  for  helping  students 

to  assess  their  own  attitudes  and  broaden  their  experience  with  other  groups, 
particularly  with  those  of  whom  they  have  little  first-hand  knowledge  and 

iT 

toward  whom  they  have  strong  prejudice . 

These  assumptions  reflect  Prescott’s  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
teachers  understanding  children  in  their  social  setting.^  They  also — in-so-far 

^ Staff  of  the  Division  on  Child  Development  and  Teacher  Personnel.  Helping 
Teachers  Understand  Children  (Washington,  D.  C. : American  Council  on 

Education,  1945) . 
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as  attitudes  may  be  said  to  reflect  values — are  consistent  with  the  position 

2 

taken  by  Hullfish  that  in  fact  values  should  be  the  concern  of  education. 

The  two  main  hypotheses  which  were  tested  in  this  aspect  of  the  study 
dealt  with  change  and  related  factors.  These  together  with  their  subhypothe 
ses  follow. 

1.  Attitudes  toward  certain  groups  change  during  the  time  represented 
in  this  longitudinal  study. 

€ 

a.  They  change  in  the  two  years  between  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dents’ professional  program  and  graduation. 

b.  They  change  in  the  time  between  graduation  and  the  close  of 
the  first  year  as  a professional  person — in  this  instance,  as 
a teacher. 

2.  Certain  factors  of  socioeconomic  background,  of  experience,  and  of 
the  school  situation  are  significantly  related  to  attitudes  held. 

a.  Background  factors  which  are  related  to  attitudes  held  are:  ' 
size  of  home  community,  level  of  parents’  education,  and 
father’s  occupation. 

b.  Aspects  of  experience  significantly  related  to  attitudes  held 
are : 

(1)  Acquaintance  with  different  groups 

(2)  Pleasantness  of  experience  with  groups 

(3)  Variety  of  experience 

(4)  Specific  kinds  of  experience 

c.  Factors  in  the  school  situation  significantly  related  to  atti- 
tudes held  are: 


(1)  The  degree  to  which  the  teacher  has  found  discipline  to 
be  a problem 

(2)  The  general  attitude  of  the  administration  and  faculty 
toward  home  economics 


^ Hullfish,  H.  Gordon.  "The  Job  Ahead  in  General  Education,"  Journal  of 
Home  Economics ^ XXXVIII  (November,  1946),  p.  573-74. 

O 

D.  Ransom  Whitney,  Director  of  the  Statistics  Laboratory,  and  a member  of 
his  staff,  Mrs.  Lydia  Kinser,  Ohio  State  University,  served  as  consultants 
on  the  statistical  aspects  of  this  part  of  the  study. 
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(3)  The  mental  ability  of  the  students  enrolled  in  home 
economics 

(4)  The  teacher's  attitude  toward  teaching  and  toward  working  I 

with  young  peoplco  ^ 

The  sample  included  students  attending  and  teachers  prepared  by  six 
institutions:  the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  and 

Iowa,  Michigan  and  Ohio  State  Universities  Data  regarding  these  students 
and  teachers  were  obtained  in  three  stages:  ■-at  the  beginning  of  the  junior 
year  as  majors  in  horns  economics  education,  later  near  the  close  of  the 
senior  year,  and  finally  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  teaching  home 
economics.  The  numbers  involved  were  513,  366  and  197,  respectively.  The 
collection  of  data  began  in  the  autumn  of  1959  and  closed  in  1962^63. 

No  instrument  was  available  which  would  sample  attitudes  toward  all 
the  groups  desired.  The  Cooperative  Committee  for  this  study  assumed  that 
it  is  often  the  degree  to  which  a teacher  accepts  a variety  of  groups — not 
only  certain  specific  groups  or  persons — which  determines  how  effective  he 
will  be  in  v/orking  with  students ^ What  was  needed  was  an  instrument  which 
would  sample  attitudes  toward:  parents  today,  people  in  different  size  com- 

mun^ifies*',^  divorced  persons,  working  mothers,  foreigners,  persons  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  education,  persons  of  different  religious  faiths,  families 
of  different  socioeconomics  classes,  persons  involved  in  a school  with  many 
disadvantaged  pupils,  factory  workers,  persons  of  another  race,  and  youth 
and  old  age„  Previous  scales  and  inventories  had  tended  to  deal  with  only 
one  of  these  categories,  and  often  with  only  a minority  group.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study,  therefore,  an  instrument  was  developed  at  The  Ohio  State 
University.  It  was  called  "Just  Suppose:  A Teacher  Opinion  Inventory".  When 

revised  at  the  close  of  the  study,  it  was  renamed  "The  Teacher  and  the  Community' 

^ Such  types  for  example  as  Thurstone's  Attitude  Scales  on  the  church,  Negroes, 
Jews,  war,  Chinese,  and  so  on;  Bogardus'  four  Social  Distance  Scales  on 
ethnic,  religious,  occupational,  and  political  groups;  and  Scale  of  Beliefs 
on  Social  Issues  developed  by  Tyler  and  his  evaluation  staff  in  the  eight- 
year  study  for  the  Progressive  Education  Association. 
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Development  of  the  Inventory 
Obtaining  Attitude  Statements 

Three  methods  of  obtaining  attitude  statements  were  explored:  free 

writing,  interviews,  and  an  incomplete  sentence  form. 

In  the  first  case,  students  in  a home  economics  education  course  were 
asked  to ; react  in  writing  to  these  questions: 

1.  What  type  of  student  do  you  hope  you  will  have  in  your  classes  when 
you  go  out  as  a teacher? 

2.  What  type  of  student  do  you  hope  you  will  never  have  in  your  class? 

3 . What  kinds  of  homes  and  "amilies  would  you  like  to  work  with? 

4.  What  kinds  of  homes  and  families  do  you  hope  you  will  never  have 

to  work  with? 

The  questions  elicited  a number  of  attitudes,  but  some  students  had 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves.  Many  wrote  too  briefly;  for  example, 

i 

one  said  "It  would  be  awfully  hard  for  me  to  teach  some  of  the  children  I 

observed  at  ^High  School," 

Therefore,  interviews  were  held  with  a sample  of  the  students  to  obtain 

reasons  for  choice  or  rejection  of  certain  types  of  pupils  and  homes.  Famil-  . 

0 

iarity  with  the  problems  of  pupils  and  families  of  the  middle  socioeconomics 
class  and  from  rural  homes  is  an  illustration  of  one  reason  which  frequently 
was  given  for  preferring  to  work  with  those  groups.  Uncertainty  as  to  what 
she  as  a prospective  teacher  might  be  able  to  do  for  pupils  from  the  upper 

class  is  another.  A preference  for  pupils  who  were  interested  in  learning 

1 

and  willing  to  work  is  still  another.  Even  in  interview,  however,  some  stu- 
dents had  difficulty  in  verbalizing  their  feelings. 

The  next  method  considered  for  securing  attitude  statements  was  some 

5 

type  of  projective  technique.  The  technique  used  by  Rotter  in  his  Incomplete 


fi 

I 


5 


Anderson,  Harold  H.  and  Gladys  L.  Anderson. 
Techniques  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 


An  Introduction  to  Projective 
1951). 
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Sentence  Blank  appeared  promising.  Hence,  a list  of  stems,  each  including 
a stimulus  word,  was  developed  to  evoke  expression  of  attitudes  toward  minority 
groups,  different  socioeconomic  levels,  community  differences  and  certain 
differences  within  families.  The  resulting  form  was  tested  with  a home  economics 
education  class  enrolling  juniors,  and  with  a class  studying  the  family  which 
enrolled  freshmen  and  sophombres  who  were  either  majors  in  home  economics  or 
nonmajors. 

When  a sample  of  their  responses  was  examined  by  the  Cooperative  Com- 
mittee,  the  decision  was  reached  to  use  this  technique  to  secure  attitude 
"■statements  from,  a larger  number  of  students.  The  Incomplete  Sentence  Form 
(shown  in  Appendix  D,  p„  1920  was  administered  in  5 colleges  to  approximately 
400  students,  including  both  men  and  women,  and  home  economics  and  other 
majors.  The  classes  enrolled  freshmen  mainly  and  provided  more  than  10,000 
statements. 

These  statements  were  sorted  and  duplicates  and  neutral  statements  dis- 
carded. The  committee  members  then  individually  classified  them  as  favorable, 
or  unfavorable,  or  not  classifiable  with  reference  to  the  group  under  consid- 
eration. Later  the  committee  judged  the  statements  again  relative  to  whether 
they  described  an  acceptant  or  a nonacceptant  person.  Statements  on  which 
there  was  high  agreement  by  the  jury  were  selected  for  trial. 

Developing  the  Inventory 

Twelve  problems  were  described,  each  involving  a situation  in  which  a 
teacher  might  conceivably  find  himself  and  a group  (or  several  related  sub- 
groups) to  which  he  might  have  to  relate  himself  as  a teacher.  For  example. 


Rotter,  Julian  B.  and  Janet  E„  Rafferty.  Manual:  The  Rotter  Incomplete 

Sentence  Blank^  (New  York:  The  Psychological  Corporation,  1950). 
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one  problem  dealt  with  "parents  today",  while  another  relating  to  community 
size  had  three  subgroups-^ — farm,  small  town,  and  city  people.^ 

For  the  trial  instrument,  the  plan  was  to  use  at  least  twice  as  many  of 
the  statements  secured  through  th.e  Incomplete  Sentence  Form  as  might  appear 
in  the  final  inventory,,  Accordingly,  Form  A of  the  inventory  included  the 


12  problems,  each  followed  by  20  statements  representing  different  viewpoints 


or  degrees  of  acceptance o Form  B repeated  the  problems,  but  used  20  other 
statements.  This  made  responding  less  monotonous  because  it  could  be  done  in 


or  three  subgroups  were  included  within  a problem,  the  statements  referring 
to  each  subgroup  were  balanced  in  number. 

The  test  was  administered  to  two  criterion  groups  of  teachers  in  order 
to  identify  the  best  statements  to  use.  These  teachers  had  been  previously 
identified  by  city  and  state  supervisors  by checking  possible  evidences  of  a 


teacher’s  acceptance  or  nonacceptance  of  different  kinds  of  persons  or  groups. 


(See  Appendix  D,  p,  196  for  the  rating  sheet  used.)  Admittedly  this  plan  had 

certain  weaknesses,  but  it  seemed  the  only  feasible  method. 

7 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  here  and  on  later  pages,  the  problems  and  subprob- 
lems in  both  trial  and  experimental  forms  are  listed  here: 


two  sittings o 


In  selecting  statements,  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  an  equal  number  of 


favorable  and  unfavorable  ones  for  each  problem.  Also,  in  cases  where  two 


Paren-ts  today 
City  people 
Small  town  people 
Farm  people 
Divorced  persons 
Working  mothers 
Foreigners 

Adults  with  little  education 
Adults  with  college  education 
Slum  families 


Youth 
The  aged 


Catholics 

Jews 

Pro  testants 
Upper  class  people 
Middle  class  people 
A problem  school 
Factory  workers,,. 

Persons  of  another  race 


( 
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A total  of  240  teachers  were  rated  in  this  manner.  A value  of  +1  was 
assigned  to  each  checked  evidence  of  acceptance,  aAd  a -1  to  each  evidence  of 
nonacceptance.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  plus  and  minus  checks  then  became 
a teacher’s  acceptance  rating.  All  teachers  (222  in  all)  who  rated  from  0 
to  -15,  or  +10  to  +23  were  asked  to  react  to  the  trial  inventory.  The  166  who 
participated  were  distributed  over  16  states  and  the  4 regions  of  the  United 
States:  103  came  from  the  acceptant  group  and  63  the  non-  or  less-acceptant 

group.  (See  Appendix  D,  Tables  XXI,  p.  175  and  XXXlI,  p.  198.)  The  first 
table  gives  the  proportion  of  both  the  acceptant  and  nonacceptant  teachers 
who  had  been  rated  on  each  positive  evidence  of  acceptance.  The  second  table 
gives  the  same  data  for  each  evidence  of  nonacceptance.  The  contrast  is 
marked. ) 

When  the  inventory  was  administered  to  these  teachers,  they  were  asked  to 
indicate  in  the  appropriate  column  on  the  answer  sheet  the  extent  to  which 
they  agreed  with  each  statement,  using  a give-point  scale  from  "strongly 
agree"  to  "strongly  disagree".  The  items  were  then  scored  by  the  Likert 
scoring  method.  In  other  words,  the  response  "strongly  agree"  on  unfavorable 
statements  was  scored  one  and  "strongly  disagree"  five.  The  values  of  all 
favorable  statements,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  reverse  order.' 

Mean  scores  on  each  statement  were  calculated  for  the  acceptant  and 
nonacceptant  teachers.  Statements  for  which  the  mean  scores  of  the  two 
groups  differed  most  were  used  in  the  revised  inventory.  Because  unfavor- 

-f 

able  statements  in  general  discriminated  better  than  favorable  ones,  the 
resulting  inventory  lost  the  balance  which  had  existed  in  the  trial  instrument. 

This  shorter  form  was  then  tested  with  132  home  economics  freshmen  and 
50  home  economics  education  seniors  in  one  of  the  universities.  Approximately 
50  of  these  students  were  also  interviewed  as  a rough  check  on  the  validity  of 
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test  scores.  In  the  light  of  testing  and  interviews,  final  revision  was 

8 

made.  Problem  X from  this  form  is  given  as  an  illustration. 


X.  JUST  SUPPOSE:  You  are  teaching  in  a manufacturing  section  of  the  city 

zoned  for  light  and  medium  industry.  In  a recent  meeting,  your  principal  said 
that  he  wished  some  of  the  faculty  would  live  in  the  community  instead  of  com- 
muting from  a distance.  You  and  several  other  teachers  are  having  a lively 
discussion  on  the  matter,  some  threatening  to  resign,  some  being  interested  in 
doing  as  the  principal  suggests.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  families  in  this 
community? 

136.  Families  of  the  laboring  class  are  usually  good-hearted,  "down-to-earth" 
people. 

137.  Factory  workers  don't  appreciate  what  the  schools  do  for  them. 

138.  They  have  a very  dull,  uninteresting  life. 

139.  There  would  be  too  many  problem  children  in  such  a school  for  me  to 
enjoy  teaching  there. 

140.  The  laboring  class  is  necessary,  I suppose,  but  I would  not  want  to  be 
one  of  that  group, 

141.  Many  of  the  people  in  this  community  would  be  just  as  interesting  as 
those  who  work  in  the  professions. 

142.  A teacher  could  be  more  effective  in  the  schoolroom  if  she  lived  in  the 
same  community  as  her  pupils. 

143.  Families  of  the  laboring  class  are  hard  to  work  with  because  they  have 
so  many  prejudices. 

144.  They  are  distressingly  lacking  in  the  niceties  of  social  living. 

145.  Families  of  the  laboring  class  spend  their  money  so  foolishly, 

146.  I'd  like  to  have  a chance  to  know  families  in  this  community  as  neighbors. 

147.  I would  be  unhappy  living  in  this  community. 

148.  It  is  unreasonable  for  the  principal  to  expect  teachers  to  live  among 
factory  workers, 

149.  The  parents  here  won't  be  interested  in  the  school. 

150.  Factory  workers  are  just  as  fine  as  people  of  the  white  collar  class. 


8 


Quoted  by  permission  from  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  LIV  (June,  1962), 
p.  471. 
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Validity  and  Reliability  of  the  Inventory 

Certain  steps  already  described  in  the  construction  of  the  inventory 
were  taken  to  promote  face  validity.  These  were: 

1.  the  collection  of  statements  from  college  students,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a sample  of  attitudes  typical  of  students  would  be 
obtained; 

2.  the  jury  classification  of  the  statements  as  representing  acceptant 
or  nonacceptant  positions;  and 

3.  the  use  of  criterion  groups  of  teachers  to  identify  discriminating 
statements. 

Validity  of  scores  was  studied  in  several  ways  involving  the  home  economics 
juniors  in  the  first  stage  of  the  project.  Two  sections  of  a Junior  Data 
Form,  filled  out  by  students  after  checking  the  inventory,  provided  informa- 
tion for  two  methods  used.  (Appendix  D,  Sections  C and  E,  p.  202.) 

In  one  section,  a forced-choice  verbalization  of  attitude  was  requested. 

All  groups  or  types  of  persons  included  in  the  inventory  were  listed  and 
respondents  rated  their  feelings  toward  each,  using  a rating  code  which  ranged 
from  zero  (for  "strongly  dislike  people  in  this  group")  to  four  ("very  much 
like  them").  A sum  of  these  ratings  gave  a total  self-estimate  of  attitude. 
Scores  on  the  individual  problems  (or  subproblems)  in  the  inventory  were 
found  to  be  significantly  associated  with  the  related  self-rating,  except  in 
the  case  of  working  mothers.  The  chi-square  values  were  significant  at  or 
above  the  one  per  cent  level  of  confidence  on  all  but  attitude  toward  the 
aged,  where  it  was  the  five  per  cent  level.  The  association  of  total  score 
with  the  total  self-estimate  of  attitude  was  significant  at  well  beyond  the 
one  per  cent  level. 

Another  section  of  the  Junior  Data  Form  provided  for  free  writing  about 
one’s  feelings.  Respondents  were  asked  to  name  one  or  two  groups  whom  they 

4 

had  strong  feelings  against  and  describe  their  feelings  and  name  one  or  two 
groups  toward  whom  they  had  strong  favorable  feelings. 

o 
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This  free  writing  gave  the  best  evidence  of  validity.  Of  the  513  junior 
students,  201  wrote  that  there  were  no  groups  against  whom  they  felt  strongly; 
in  effect,  they  accepted  all.  But  there  were  230  who  named  at  least  1 group 
toward  whom  they  were  prejudiced.  The  mean  total  attitude  score  of  the  preju- 
diced group  (662.2)  was  lower  than  that  of  the  acceptant  (687.6),  and  the  dif- 
ference was  well  beyond  the  1 per  cent  level  of  significance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difference  in  mean  scores  of  those  (396)  who  named  one  or  more 
groups  especially  liked  and  of  those  (62)  who  claimed  to  have  no  preferences 
(again  in  effect,  accepting  all)  was  negligible. 

Moreover,  students  who  expressed  prejudice  toward  a given  group  differed 
significantly  in  mean  total  scores  from  those  who  indicated  a special  liking 
for 'the  same  group.  There  were  only  four  categories  in  the  inventory  on  which 
this  could  be  tested,  however,  because  of  small  numbers  of  students  for  com- 
parison. These  categories  were:  members  of  another  race.  Catholics,  Jews, 

and  upper-class  people.  In  each  case,  the  mean  score  of  those  expressing 
prejudice  was  the  lower  and  well  beyond  the  one  per  cent  level  of  significance. 

The  third  method  of  checking  validity  was  that  of  interviewing  students 
some  weeks  after  they  responded  to  the  inventory.  This  was  done  in  only  1 
institution  and  with  20  students.  Interviews  were  recorded,  transcribed,  and 
analyzed  by  2 raters  who — using  independently  a 17-point  scale  ranging  from 
high  acceptance  to  high  rejection — rated  each  student  on  her  attitude  to  each 
group  toward  whom  she  had  seemed  to  indicate  her  feelings.  The  combined  rat- 
ings of  the  two  judges  were  used  as  a measure  of  her  expressed  acceptance  of 
a given  group.  The  individual’s  placement  as  above  or  below  the  median  rating 
and  the  median  score  of  all  interviewees  on  each  problem  group  was  then  used 
as  a rough  method  of  showing  correlation.  In  the  chart  below,  for  example, 
may  be  seen  the  distribution  of  the  16  persons  for  whom  there  were  ratings 
on  attitude  toward  persons  of  a different  race.  Of  those  whose  attitude 
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ratings  were  low,  six  also  had  low  scores,  and  only  two  were  above  the 
median.  On  the  other  hand,  those  whose  ratings  were  high  were  equally  dis- 
tributed among  low  and  high  attitude  scores.  While  the  method  did  not  give 
a one-to-one  relationship  of  ratings  to  scores,  the  direction  in  general  was 
one  of  agreement.  The  number  used  is  too  small  to  give  dependable  evidence 
of  validity. 


RATING 


Score 


Number 
Below  Md 


Number 
Above  Md 


Above  Md 
Below  Md 


2 

6 


4 

4 


Reliability  of  the  inventory  was  tested  by  the  split-half  method,  using 
the  responses  of  the  513  juniors.  This  was  found  to  be  .912.  Corrected  for 
length  by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula,  it  was  .954,  which  warrants  interpre- 
tation of  total  scores  for  individual  students. 

The  reliability  of  certain  individual  problems  in  the  inventory  was  also 
determined.  They  were  the  six  which  involved  only  single  categories;  the 
other  six  had  each  included  two  or  three  subgroups.  The  split-half  method 
was  applied  to  the  first  14  of  the  15  statements  in  each  problem.  The  Spear- 
man-Brown corrected  coefficients  for  these  problems  were  quite  satisfactory, 
though — as  expected  for  short  tests — not  as  high  as  for  the  total  inventory. 
None  were  below  .75.  The  respective  coefficients  were: 


Problem 

r 

I 

Parents  today 

.754 

IV 

Foreign  families 

.783 

VI 

Slum  families 

.796 

IX 

A problem  school 

.878 

X 

Factory  workers 

.827 

XI 

Another  race 

.786 

iiiiBi 
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To  check  on  the  stability  of  scores,  the  test-retest  method  was  used  with 

; a sample  of  44  home  economics  education  seniors  in  1 institution^  A space 

of  two  weeks  separated  the  two  administrations.  The  test-retest  correlation 
of  total  scores  was  ^873,  The  correlation  for  each  of  the  20  problems  ci  sub- 
problems  is  shown  in  Table  42,.  For  over  half  of  the  categories,  reliability 

I 

I was  at  least  .70,  In  three  others  it  was  considerably  lower--attitudes  toward 

I ■ " 

city  people  and  toward  those  with  either  little  education  or  with  college 

; education.  Scores  were  most  highly  stable  in  attitudes  toward  the  divorced, 

another  race,  and  the  groups  involved  in  the  problem  school  described  in  the 

I inventory. 

I 

Evidences  of  validity  and  reliability  which ^have  been  here  reported, 

I 

' supported  the  use  or  the  instrument  in  the  longitudinal  study  as  originally 

planned. 

Changes  in  Attitudes 

In  the  cooperative  study,  for  2 consecutive  years  (1959-1960),  students 
beginning  their  junior  year  (7th  quarter  or  5th  semester)  as  majors  in  home 
economics  education  in  the  6 universities  were  tested  early  in  the  autumn. 

All  of  these  students  who  were  graduated  at  any  time  during  the  following 
year  were  retested  in  their  final  quarter  or  semester  of  residence  which  was 
always  after  their  student  teaching  experience.  Seniors  who  taught  home 
economics  in  their  first  year  after  graduation  were  again  retested  toward  the 
close  of  that  school  year.  At  each  time  respondents  also  filled  out  a data 
form.  (Sea  Appendix  D for  copies  of  Junior,  Senior,  and  First-year  Teacher 
Data  Forms,  p,  200,  209,  215,) 

The  data  were  complete  for  all  institutions  except  two.  In  one  univer- 
sity the  second  group  of  juniors  was  not  tested  until  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  so  had  to  be  omitted.  In  another,  the  data  for  one  group  of  teachers 
vcrere  lost  in  the  mail  axid  could  not  be  replaced. 
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Table  42:  TEST-RETEST  RELIABILITY  COEFFICIENTS 


FOR  44  SENIOR  STUDENTS 


Problem 

r 

IX 

A problem  school 

.912 

III-l 

Divorced  persons 

.838 

XI 

Another  race 

.832 

IV 

Foreigners 

.802 

X 

Factory  workers 

.786 

XI  I- 2 

The  aged 

.783 

III-2 

Working  mothers 

.777 

VII-1 

Catholics 

.771 

VIII-2 

Middle-class  people 

.743 

I 

Parents  today 

.726 

II-3 

Farm  people? 

.716 

VII-2 

Jews 

.699 

II-2 

Small  town  people 

.696 

VI 

Slum  families 

.694 

XI  I- 1 

Youth 

.682 

VIII-1 

Upper-class  people 

. 665 

VII-3 

Protestants 

.627 

V-1 

Adults  with  little  education 

.590 

V-2 

Adults  with  college  education 

.486 

II-l 

City  people 

.428 

TOTAL 

.873 

Junior  students  were  eligible  to  be  retested  as  seniors;  the  range  by 
institutions  was  from  61.1  to  89.0  per  cent.  Similarly,  between  51.5  per  cent 
and  69.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  5 of  the  universities  were  eligible  to 
be  tested  also  as  first-year  teachers  of  home  economics. 
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i Attitudes  of  the  513  Juniors 

The  juniors  in  the  sample  were  largely  from  rural,  middle— class , white 
and  Protestant  homes o Their  highest  mean  problem  score — indicating  a favor- 
able attitude — was  that  on  attitude  toward  foreigners;  the  lowest,  on  atti- 
■ tude  toward  parents  today,  the  divorced  and/or  working  mothers,  and  the  three— 

I ' ^ . 

I generation  household.  (Table  43)  The  range  of  scores  in  all  12  problems 

t 

was  wide  (from  33  to  47  points) , especially  on  attitudes  toward  those  of 
another  race  (Problem  XI),  the  problem  school  (X),  and  slum  families  (VI). 

The  standard  deviations  indicate,  however,  that  the  juniors  were  quite  a 
I homogeneous  group. 

. For  six  of  the  problems,  subscores  were  obtained.  For  example.  Problem 

i 

II  on  communities  of  different  sizes  included  statements  of  attitude  toward 
families  living  on  farms,  in  small  towns,  and  in  cities.  The  data  in 
i Table  44  and  the  profiles  of  3 students  in  Figure  1 indicate  ^hat  for  guid- 

ance purposes  it  would  be  well  to  obtain  attitude  subscores  for  this  problem. 
The  score  of  Student  No.  8 on  people  of  different  size  communities 
I (Problem  II),  for  example,  places  her  slightly  below  the  junior  mean  on  that 

problem,  but  compared  with  other  juniors  her  subscore  on  attitude  toward  city 
« people  was  very  low — below  the  10th  percentile.  Similarly,  Student  No.  10 

who  was  scored  slightly  above  the  junior  mean  on  Problem  II,  in  comparison 
with  juniors  generally,  had  extremely  high  scores  on  city  and  farm  people  and 

t 

' very  low  scores  on  those  in  small  towns . 

' The  three  profiles,  incidently,  also  serve  to  suggest  the  usefulness  of 

such  charts  in  helping  students  to  interpret  their  own  scores  and  to  plan  for 
broadening  or  deepening  their  experience  with  some  groups.  The  profile  of 
Student  No.  8 (Figure:  1)  illustrates  an  inconsistent  pattern;  that  is,  one 
of  favorable  attitudes  toward  a problem  school  situation  (Problem  IX)  where 
low  ability,  high  delinquency,  and  disinterested  parents  prevail  but  less  ^ 
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Table  43:  PROBLEM  SCORES  OF  JUNIORS:  MEAN,  STANDARD  DEVIATION, 


LOW  AND  HIGH  SCORES  (GIVEN  IN  RANK  ORDER  OF  MEANS) 
(75  = HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  SCORE  ON  EACH  PROBLEM) 


Subproblem 

Mean 

SD 

Low  and 
High 
Scores 

IV 

Foreigners 

61.4 

6.378 

39  - 

75 

II 

Different  size 
communities 

58.8 

6.078 

38  - 

73 

IX 

A problem  school 

58.1 

7.387 

30  - 

75 

X- 

Factory  workers 

57.9 

6.521 

33  - 

75 

VII 

Different  religious 
groups 

57.6 

6.605 

36  - 

74 

XI 

Another  race 

57.4 

6.578 

28  - 

75 

V 

Educational  levels 

57.3 

6.070 

39  - 

74 

VIII 

Upper  and  middle 
class 

55.4 

6.062 

40  - 

73 

VI 

Slum  families 

54.8 

6.633 

28  - 

73 

XII 

Three-generation 

household 

52.6 

6.187 

32  - 

72 

III 

Divorced  and/or  working 
mothers 

52.2 

6.392 

30  - 

69 

I 

Parents  today 

51.8 

7.756 

31  - 

69 

TOTAL 

675.1 

51.013 

504  - 

826 

favorable  attitudes  toward  the  persons  of  that  community — parents  today,  city 
people,  working  mothers,  people  with  little  education,  all  religious  groups, 
another  race,  and  young  people  today. 
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Table 

I 

1 

44:  SUBPROBLEM  SCORES 

TION,  AND  LOW  AND 

OF  JUNIORS: 
HIGH  SCORES 

MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIA- 

1 i 

|i 

Subproblem 

Highest 

Score 

Bossible 

Mean 

SD 

Low  and 
High 
Scores 

i ii-i 

City  families 

25 

18c4 

2.821 

11  - 25 

II-2 

Town  families 

25 

19.1 

3.220 

8-25 

I 1 1- 3 

Farm  families 

25 

21.3 

2o623 

11  - 25 

' 1 

1 ' III- 1 

Divorced  persons 

40 

28c0 

4.169 

15  - 38 

1 ' 

1 . 

ll  II  I- 2 

|.  ( 

Working  mothers 

35 

24.1 

3c901 

11  - 33 

\ * 

!'  v-i 

Adults  with  little 
education 

45 

35.3 

4o483 

19  - 45 

[ ^ 

l:  V-2 

1' 

Adults  with  college 
education 

30 

22„0 

2.991 

11  - 30 

' VTI-l 

Catholics 

25 

17.3 

3.908 

5-25 

VII-2 

i 

Jews 

25 

20  c 2 

2.818 

11  - 25 

1 ! VIT--3 

1 ! 

|| 

Protestants 

25 

20cl 

2.330 

13  - 25 

i 

1 Vlll-1 

Upper-class  people 

50 

35c5 

5.043 

24  - 49 

[ VIII- 2 

1 

Middle-class  people 

25 

19c9 

2.147 

15  - 25 

i XII- 1 

Youth 

35 

24c8 

3o372 

15  - 34 

XI 1-2 

The  aged 

40 

27c8 

4.296 

11  - 40 

I 
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Figure  1:  SCORES  OF  THREE  JUNIORS  AS  PLOTTED  ON  A PROFILE  CHART  BASED  ON  513  JUNIORS 
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I 
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tering  around  the  mean;  that  of  Student  No.  15,  (Figure  1)  on  the  other  hand, 
reveals  high  scores  in  general  with  low  scores  in  only  a few  areas;  such  as, 
parents  today,  people  in  small  towns.  Catholics  and  upper-class  families. 

Because  the  subscores  revealed  important  aspects  of  acceptance,  the  study 
from  this  point  on  involved  the  subscores  in  Problems  II j III,  V,  VII,  VIII, 
and  XII,  the  whole  scores  for  the  other  six  problems  and  the  total  score. 
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The  mean  scores  pf  juniors  by  institutions  are  given  in  Appendix  D, 

Table  XXXIII,  p.  206,  and  indicate  the  need  for  a sample  of  2 consecutive  years 

of  students  and  of  several  universities  in  the  region.  The  mean  scores  varied 

in  the  two  years.  Moreover,  in  the  composite  of  data  for  1959  and  1960,  the 

mean  attitude  scores  of  institutions  differed  significantly  at  either  the  1 or 

5 per  cent  levels  on  9 of  the  20  problems  and  subproblems.  The  sample  was 

thus  more  heterogeneous  than  if  one  year  or  one  institution  had  been  taken. 

Changes  in  Attitudes  During  the  Last  Two  Years  in  College  and  the 
First  Year  of  Teaching 

Hypothesis  No.  1 was  that  attitudes  toward  certain  groups  change  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  professional  program  in  college  and  during  the  first 
year  of  teaching.  That  this  happened  to  some  extent — at  least  as  these  changes 
were  reflected  in  inventory  scores — is  evident  in  Table  45. 

The  mean  scores  of  seniors  were  higher  than  the  junior  means  on  10  of 
the  20  problems  and  subproblems  (5  of  these  at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  signifi- 
cance) o They  were  lower,  however,  than  the  junior  means  on  the  other  10  prob- 
lems; on  3 of  these,  significantly  so. 

As  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  respondents  in  general  made  lower  scores 
than  they  did  as  either  juniors  or  seniors.  The  cases  in  which  this  was  true 
at  both  the  junior  and  senior  levels  were  on  the  total  inventory,  and  on  eight 
of  the  problems  and  subproblems:  parents  today,  foreigners,  adults  with  little 

education,  slum  families,  a problem  school,  factory  workers,  another  race,  and 
youth. 
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Table  45: 


"t"  VALUES  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  MEAN  SCORES: 


SENIOR  AND  JUNIOR, 


TEACHER  AND  JUNIOR.  TEACHER  AND  SENIOR 


"t"  Value  of  Difference  in  Mean  Scores 


Problem 


Senior 

and 

Junior 

(366) 


Teacher 

and 

Junior 

(197) 


Teacher 

and 

Senior 

(197) 


I 

II-l 

II-2 

II-3 

III-l 

III-2 

IV 

V-1 


V-2 


VI 

VII-1 

VII-2 

VII-3 

VIII-1 

VIII-2 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII-1 

XII-2 


Parents  today 
City  people 
Town  people 
Farm  people 
Divorced  persons 
Working  mothers 
Foreigners 
Persons  with  little 
education 

Persons  with  college 
education 
Slum  families 
Catholics 
Jews 

Protestants 
Upper  class 
Middle  class 
A problem  school 
Factory  workers 
Another  race 
Youth 
Old  age 


Total 


-4.67** 

-4.60 

3.00** 

0.07^^ 

-0.81 

* 

-2.30 

-2  41 
-2.40 

-1.52 

-1.28 

4.67 

1.70 

-0.92^ 

7.84** 

-4.42 

** 

-2.60’ 

-3.66** 

-3.45’ 

-0.41 

-5.31 

-4 . 03 

1.23 

0-99** 

1.29 

-0.19 

-6.28 

-6.99; 

0.73 

-1.47 

-2.03 

0.08 

0.70 

1.18 

-0.71 

-1.32^ 

-0.78 

4.28 

2.28  *■ 
-4.06 

-1.41 

-3.74** 

-0.95, 

-7.22** 

-8.39 

. *7T 

-2.94 

-7  29** 

r-  ” 1 n** 

-5.87 

0.33 

-3.30 

1.86 

-4.57** 

-6.07 

** 

4.04 

2.78 

-0.48 

1.29 

** 

-5.38 

-4.87 

** 


** 


* 


:k:k 


:k:k 


Significant  at  5 per  cent  level 
Significant  at  1 per  cent  level 
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Interestingly  enough,  however,  respondents’  estimates  of  their  change 
in  attitudes  were  not  borne  out  by  a corresponding  change  in  scores. 
Graduating  seniors  had  been  asked  to  indicate  on  their  data  form  whether 
their  feelings  toward  any  group (s)  had  changed  since  the  beginning  of  their 
junior  year.  Teachers  had  been  asked  the  same  question  relative  to  their 
year  as  a teacher.  (Appendix  D,  Senior  Data  Form,  p..  209,  Teacher  Form, 

P.  215.)  A negligible  difference  was  found  between  the  mean  total  scores 
of  those  who  said  they  had  changed  and  those  who  indicated  they  had  not; 

”t”  value  of  the  difference  was  only  0.62  for  seniors,  and  0.42  for  the 
first-year  teachers. 

Even  more  important  was  the  respondents’  estimate  of  the  direction  of 
their  felt  change  toward  specific,  groups  (Table  46) . In  no  case  was  a 
report  of  favorable  change  supported  by  a significant  gain  in  scores.  In 
fact,  teachers  who  said  they  felt  more  favorably  toward  Catholics,  or 
toward  the  child  who  had  a low  IQ  and/or  was  delinquent  showed  a significant 
loss  in  scores  on  these  groups..  On  the  other  hand,  when  respondents  said 
they  felt  less  favorably  toward  a group,  their  scores  did  reflect  this 
change.  Seniors  who  said  this  about  their  attitude  toward  Jews,  showed  a 
loss  in  score  approaching  the  five  per  cent  level  of  significance;  teachers 
who  made  the  same  statement  with  regard  to  children  who  were  of  low  IQ  and/ 
or  were  delinquent,  a loss  well  beyond  the  one  per  cent  level. 

These  findings  concerning  respondents'  estimates  of  change  and  their 
actual  scores  on  the  inventory — at  first  glance  apparently  inconsistent — 
can  be  logically  supported,  and  incidentally  thus  give  further  evidence  of 
the  validity  of  the  inventory.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  students  cn  a liberal  college  campus  today,  trying  to  understand 
others  who  are  different  in  some  way  from  themselves,  would  hope  that  they 
had  improved  in  cheix  interpersonal  attitudes,  when  actually  no  such  change 
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had  taken  place.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  consistent  for  students,  after 
living  twenty  years  or  so,  to  have  some  deeply  rooted  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
in  the  comparatively  short  interval  between  the  junior  year  and  graduation 
and  first-year  teaching  therefore  not  to  change  greatly  in  attitude,  even 
though  desiring  to  be  more  acceptant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  seems 
reasonable  for  persons  whose  dislike  for  a group  has  actually  increased  to 
be  much  aware  of  this  fact. 


Table  46:  "t"  VALUES  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  MEAN  SCORES  OF  RESPONDENTS  WHO  STATED 


THAT  THEY  HAD  BECOME  MORE  FAVORABLE,  OR  LESS  FAVORABLE,  TOWARD  A 
SPECIFIC  GROUP ^ ^ 


Reported  they  had 
become  more  favor- 
able  toward  a group 

Reported  they  had 
become  less  favor- 
able  toward  a group 

Problem 

Senior 
Respondents 
No.  "t" 

Teacher 
Respondents 
No.  "t" 

Senior 
Respondents 
No.  "t" 

Teacher 
Respondents 
No.  "t" 

IV 

Foreigners 

42 

-1.20 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

VII-1 

Catholics 

30 

1.69 

10  -2.12 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

VII- 2 

Jews 

46 

-0.07 

11  -0.45 

11 

-2.20// 

• • • • • • 

VI 

Slum  families 

19 

-0.82 

13  -1.31 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

IX 

Low  IQ  and/or 

delinquent 

children 

28 

0.52 

34  -4.12** 

• • • 

• • • 

22  -4.77** 

XI 

Another  race 

70 

0.70 

19  -0.76 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

XII-1 

Youth 

10 

-0.90 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

XI 1-2 

Aged 

10 

0.85 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • . • • • 

VII 

Religious 
groups  other 
than  own 

12 

-0.13 

• • • • • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

...Not  enough  cases  to  analyze. 

//Approaches  the  5 per  cent  level  of  significance. 

**Significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level. 

As  a final  check  on  the  factor  of  change  in  attitudes,  mean  scores  of  the 


six  universities  were  compared.  At  each  of  the  three  testing  periods,  dif- 
ferences were  found  among  them  (Table  47).  At  the  junior  level,  mean  scores 
of  the  schools  varied  significantly  on  eight  problems.  By  graduation  the  varia- 
tion was  more  marked,  being  significant  on  11  of  the  20  problems  and  also  on 
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I the  total  score.  The  greatest  homogeneity  was  found  among  the  first-year 

i teachers.  Here  on  only  five  of  the  problems  was  there  a significant  variance. 
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Table  47:  VARIATION  IN  MEAN  SCORES  AMONG  THE  SIX  UNIVERSITIES: 

F-VALUE  OF  THE  VARIANCE  COMPUTED  AT  JUNIOR,  SENIOR, 
AND  FIRST-YEAR  TEACHER  LEVELS 


F-Value  at  Three  Levels 

First-year 


Problem 

Junior 

(513) 

Senior 

(366) 

teacher 

(197) 

I 

Parents  today 

2.98* 

3.37** 

3.51** 

II-l 

City  people 

4.17** 

2.59* 

4.25** 

II-2 

Town  people 

4.18** 

1.46 

0.33 

II-3 

Farm  people 

4.84** 

0.82 

1.60 

III-l 

Divorced  persons 

1.55 

2.75* 

1.26 

III-2 

Working  mothers 

3.22 

3.35** 

0.60 

IV 

Foreigners 

1.17 

1.71 

1.63 

V-1 

Persons  with  little 
education 

1.87 

6.15** 

1.53 

V-2 

Persons  with  college 
education 

3.11* 

7.64** 

2.49* 

VI 

Slum  families 

1.72 

1.49 

1.48 

VII-1 

Catholics 

2.82* 

4.55** 

1.35 

VII-2 

Jews 

6.32** 

5.53** 

1.02 

VII-3 

Protestants 

2.13 

0,93 

0.88 

VIII-1 

Upper  class 

6.62** 

3.64** 

2.92* 

VIII-2 

Middle  class 

1.41 

1.18 

1.97 

IX 

A problem  school 

1.78 

1.01 

0.81  ' 

X 

Factory  workers 

0.17 

0.83 

0.49 

XI 

Another  race 

0.88 

3.24** 

0.79 

XII-1 

Youth 

1.72 

0.33 

3.78** 

XI  I- 2 

Old  age 

1.97 

3.18** 

1.23 

TOTAL 

1.05 

2.33* 

1.64 

*Signif leant  at  5 per  cent  level 
**Signif leant  at  1 per  cent  level 

In  summary  then.  Hypothesis  1 was  supported  in  that  change  in  attitude 
scores  was  found  at  the  different  testing  periods.  However,  these  changes 
were  not  consistently  in  the  direction  of  greater  acceptance,  nor  did  they 
always  correspond  with  seniors’  and  teachers’  beliefs  regarding  change  in 
their  attitudes.  Differences  in  means  among  the  several  universities  increased 
while  students  were  in  school,  but  lessened  during  the  first  year  of  teaching. 
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Factors  Associated  With  Attitudes 

The  second  major  hypothesis  was  that  attitude  scores  would  be  associated 
with  certain  factors: 

1.  The  socioeconomic  background  of  students 

2.  Different  aspects  of  experience  with  the  groups  involved  in  the 
inventory 

3.  Certain  elements  in  the  school  situation  where  the  teacher  was 
employed. 

Socioeconomic  Background  as  _a  Factor 

Certain  socioeconomic  data — size  of  respondent's  home  community,  the 
mean  educational  level  of  parents,  and  the  father's  occupation — were  used  in 
testing  the  first  subhypothesis.  Their  relationship  to  scores  was  studied 
by  means  of  analysis  of  variance  using  data  for  the  513  juniors  in  the  study. 

None  of  these  factors  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  total 
score,  thus  refuting  the  hypothesis  to  this  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hypothesis  was  partially  supported  by  the  significant  association  of:  (a) 

size  of  respondent's  home  community  with  mean  scores  on  8 of  the  20  problems 
and  subproblems;  (b)  parents'  education,  with  scores  on  4 problems;  and  (c) 
father's  occupation,  with  scores  on  3.  (See  Table  48) 

Inspection  of  working  tables  not  given,  however , shows  that  these  sig- 
nificant associations  are  to  be  expected.  For  example,  students  who  came 
from  a community  of  a certain  size  had  a higher  mean  score  on  the  inventory 
problem  dealing  with  that  type  of  community  than  did  those  from  othdr  com- 
munities. The  association  of  mean  scores  by  community  size  is  summarized 
here,  since  it  is  not  shown  in  the  table. 
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Students  flora  farms  scored 


Lower  than  ethers 
in  attitude  toward: 


Higher  than  others 
in  attitude  toward: 


“ city  people 


- farm  people 


college  educated  and 
professional  persons 


people  of  small  towns 

(as  did  the  town  girls,  also) 


- Catholics 


- the  aged 

Students  from  very  large  cities  scored: 


Lower  than  others  in 


their  attitude  toward: 

- people  of  small  towns 


Higher  than  others  in 
their  attitude  toward 


- city  people 


- farm  people 


- Jews 


- upper-class  people 


Students  from  small  towns  had  the  higher  attitude  scores  toward 
- Catholics 


- college  educated  and  professional  people 
Similarly,  the  association  of  some  mean  scores  with  the  factor  of  parents’ 
education  was  rather  obvious.  Students  whose  parents  were  college  graduates 


had  higher  mean  scores  on  attitude  toward  persons  living  in  cities,  persons  of 
the  upper  class,  and  the  aged.  Lower  mean  scores  on  attitude  toward  city  people, 
the  divorced  and  the  aged  were  made  by  those  whose  parents  had  attended  high 


school  but  had  not  graduated . Students  whose  parents  had  attended  or  graduated 
high  school  had  the  lower  mean  score  on  the  statements  relating  to  the 
upper  class.  High  school  graduation  by  parents  was  associated  with  the  more 


liberal  mean  score  on  divorce. 


The  father’s  occupation  as  a factor  also  seems  consistently  related  to 
certain  mean  scores.,  Students  whose  fathers  were  professional  men  had  less 


favorable  attitudes  toward  small  town  and  farm  people;  those  involved  in 


! 
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farming « the  higher  scores.  Daughters  of  farmers  scored  lower  than  those  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers  on  statements  relating  to  Catholics. 


Table  48:  JUNIOR  SCORES  WHICH  WERE  SIGNIFICANTLY  RELATED  TO  CERTAIN 


FACTORS  OF  SOCIOECONOMICS  BACKGROUND:  SIZE  OF  HOME  COM- 

MUNITY.  PARENTS*  EDUCATION.  FATHER’S  OCCUPATION 


^ ^ 

Problem 

Significant  F- 

-Values  for 

Certain  Factors 

Size  of 
home 

community 

Parents ' 
education 

Father's 

occupation 

II-l 

City  people 

4.321** 

2.952* 

• • • 

CM 

1 

M 

M 

Town  people 

15.942** 

• • • 

2.882** 

II-3 

Farm  people 

7.909 

• • • 

4.536**  = 

III-l 

Divorced  persons 

• • • - 

3.130* 

• • • 

V-2 

Adults  with  college 

education 

2.579* 

• • • 

• • • 

VII-1 

Catholics 

3.061* 

• • • 

2.071* 

VII-2 

Jews 

3.934** 

• • • 

• • • 

VIII-1 

Upper  class 

2.981* 

3.140** 

• • • 

XII-2 

The  aged 

2.672* 

3.134* 

• • • 

. ..F-Value  not  significant,  and  so  not  reported 
*Significant  at  5 per  cent  level 
**Significant  at  1 per  cent  level 


I * Possibly  the  lack  of  a clear-cut  picture  of  association  between  socio- 

I 

I economic  factors  and  scores  is  related  to  the  students  tested  as  juniors. 

•t 

I 

I In  two  years  on  a college  campus  they  might  have  overcome  to  some  extent  the 

r 

I effects  of  home  background  on  attitudes. 

r 
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I 

i : The— reaLtionshi-p— of— socio-economic— f.ac.tors__to~.sno.res_was—t-es-t.ed_als.o-_at 

I 

I the  first-year  teacher  level.  On  the  assumption  that  differences  between  the 

I 

I teacher’s  home  community  and  that  where  she  is  teaching  may  well  affect  the 

degree  to  which  she  accepts  other  groups,  the  first-year  teacher  was  asked 

, i 

5 

on  the  Teacher  Data  Form  to  give  information  about  these  two  places. 
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She  indicated  for  each  community: 

1.  data  on  population 

2.  information  on  seven  other  characteristics;  such  as,  socioeconomic 
classes,  occupations,  races,  religious  groups  outstanding  in  the 
community . 

3.  her  estimate  of  the  discipline  of  children  in  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  her  estimate  of  the  interest  shown  by  parents  in  the 
school . 

The  total  score  on  the  inventory  was  not  found  to  be  significantly  associ- 
ated with  any  of  these  three  factors  on  which  the  home  and  school  communities 
were  compared.  However,  there  was  a strong  tendency  in  the  case  of  parental 
discipline  and  interest  in  the  school  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Mean  total 
scores  tended  to  be  lowest  for  the  group  of  teachers  who  estimated  this  factor 
to  be  lower  where  they  were  teaching  than  in  the  home  community;  and  highest, 
for  those  who  estimated  it  to  be  higher  in  the  school  community <>  This  trend 
was  noted  for  the  problem  scores  as  well  as  for  the  total.  Incidentally,  the 
loss  in  mean  total  score  between  the  senior  and  teacher  years  was  signifi- 
cantly greater  for  those  teachers  who  said  that  parental  discipline  and  inter- 
est in  the  school  were  lower  in  the  teaching  community  than  at  home.  There 
was  the  least  loss  in  mean  scores  when  communities  were  reported  as  being  the 
same  on  this  factor. 

To  summarize  then,  the  hypothesis  that  mean  scores  vrould  be  significantly 
associated  with  selected  factors  of  socioeconomic  background  was  refuted  for 
total  scores  at  the  junior  level,  but  partially  supported  for  certain  problem 
and  subproblem  scores.  Similarly,  the  added  hypothesis  that  total  mean  scores, 
of  first-year  teachers  would  be  significantly  related  to  certain  differences 

■between  f HFrf"1idme^ Wd~si:tooir-ciD'fflffiUTn±t'ie's~w-as-re-f -ut-ed-;— — Howe ve r i^thex e-was^ 

strong  evidence  that  teachers*  estimate  of  the  school  community  as  inferior 
to  the  home  community  in  parental  discipline  and  interest  in  the  school  was 
related  to  a loss  in  teacher  scores  as  compared  with  senior  scores  on  both 
the  total  inventory  and  on  individual  problems. 
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Experience  as  Factor 

If  it  is  true  that  experience  plays  a major  part  in  establishing  and 
in  changing  one  s values  and  attitudes,  then  the  college  needs  to  learn  what 
aspects  of  experience  are  especially  important  for  these  purposes.  In  the 
case  of  acceptance  of  groups  unlike  one's  own;  for  example,  is  it  a matter 
of  knowing  such  groups?  Is  it  the  degree  of  acquaintance?  Is  it  the  pleas- 
antness ^ experience,  or  is  it  the  variety  of  experiences  which  one  has  had 
''^^bh  them?  Is  it  the  type  of  experience  which  is  associated  with  attitude 
scores?  The  second  subhypothesis  was  that  scores  would  be  associated  with 
these  five  aspects  of  experience  with  the  groups  represented  in  the  inventory. 
Most  of  these  questions  were  studied  at  all  three  stages  of  the  longi- 
tudinal study.  The  juniors  were  asked  to  indicate  on  their  Data  Form  any 
experiences  previous  to  their  junior  year,  which  they  believed  had  helped 
them  understand  some  group  or  groups  different  from  their  own.  As  seniors, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  consider  only  experiences  of  their  last  tvTO 
years  in  college;  and  as  teachers,  only  those  which  they  had  had  during  their 
first  year  of  teaching  home  economics. 

The  extent  to  which  persons  at  each  stage  reported  that  they  knew  one 
_o^  more  Sroups  unlike  their  own,  and  how  this  was  related  to  total  scores 
on  the  inventory  is  shown  in  Table  49,  There  was  a highly  significant  dif- 
ference between  scores  of  juniors  who  had  known  such  groups  and  those  who 
had  not,  knowledge  of  groups  being  associated  with  the  higher  mean  score. 

In  the  case  of  seniors  and  first-year  teachers,  however,  there  was  no  such 
association.  These  findings  might  well  be  due  to  differences  in  time  span 
in  the  three  data  forms.  Thus,  juniors  had  responded  in  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious 15  or  20  years.  Seniors  and  first-year  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  not  had  enough  time  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  different  groups  (unless 
the  University  or  supervisors  had  deliberately  directed  their  attention  to  the 
question),  nor  was  there  enough  time  for  great  changes  in  attitudes  to  occur. 
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Table  49:  MEAN  SCORES  OB'  JUNIORS,  SENIORS,  AND  FIRST-YEAR  TEACHERS 

WHO  KNEW  AND  WHO  DID  NOT  KNOW  GROUPS  DIFFERENT  FROM 
THEIR  OWN 


Students 

and 

Teachers 

Knew 

Other  Groups 

Did  Not  Know 
Other  Groups 

Noc 

Mean  Score 

No. 

Mean  Score 

Juniors 

431 

678.6 

82 

656.7 

3.587*>c 

Seniors 

309 

678.71 

51 

671,76 

0c89 

First-year 

teachers 

135 

658.45 

61 

654.56 

0.43 

|l 
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**SignIf leant  at  1 per  cent  level 

The  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  groups  involved  in  the  inventory  was 
secured  only  for  seniors.  On  the  Senior  Data  Form,  the  groups  were  listed 
and  the  respondent  asked  to  indicate  how  well  she  knew  each  of  them.  She 
used  a code  which  ranged  from  zero  ("know  no  one  in  the  group")  to  a rating 
of  four  ("have  more  than  three  friends  in  the  group").  The  sum  of  these  fig- 
ures was  her  total  "acquaintance  rating". 

There  was  a positive  association  of  the  acquaintance  rating  with  attitude 
scores  on  only  four  groups;  working  mothers,  slum  families,  a problem  school 
(ail  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of  significance) , and  persons  with  little  edu- 
cation (at  the  five  per  cent  level).  A negative  association  was  found  with 
scores  on  parents  today  (at  the  five  per  cent  level).  The  fact  that  greater 
acquaintance  was  not  more  generally  associated  with  higher  scores  was  rather 
disappointing,  but  might  well  be  due  to  a fault  in  the  rating  instrument.  It 
is  possible  that  the  highest  rating  of  acquaintance  permitted  by  the  scale — 
.-_ilhav.e-mo.r-e._than--~thr-ee-Xiii.ends-dn_that-g-r:o.upTWwas— no-t-_high_enoiigh--.t.o__ld.en,t.if_y__ 
chose  respondents  who  had  broad  acquaintance. 

The  relation  of  scores  on  the  inventory  to  the  degree  of  pleasantness 
of  experience  which  juniors  reported  with  the  various  groups  was  studied  only 
in  the  1959  sample  of  283  students.  A total  "pleasantness  rating"  was  secured 
from  the  Junior  Data  Form,  where  students  indicated  by  code,  for  each  group 
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which  they  knew,  whether  their  experience  had  been  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

The  association  of  inventory  scores  with  pleasantness  rating  was  studied  by 
means  of  the  chi-square  test,  usin^^only  the  50  high  scoring  and  50  low  scor- 
ing  students.  (See  Appendix  D,  Table  XXXIV,  p.  221.)  A relationship  signifi- 
cant at  the  1 per  cent  level  was  found  for  the  total  inventory  and  for  11  of 
the  20  problems  or  subproblems ; a relationship  at  the  5 per  cent  level  of 
significance,  for  3 others.  In  other  words,  experience  which  had  been  pleas- 
ant tended  to  be  associated  with  high  scores  of  these  juniors. 

. In  the  case  of  seniors , inquiry  concerning  pleasantness  of  experience 
with  the  various  groups  involved  in  the  inventory  was  similarly  made  relat- 
ing to  the  last  two  years  of  college.  Responses  of  the  366  seniors  were 
studied,  but  no  significant  relationships  were  found. 

The  question  of  quality  of  experience  was  approached  in*  a different 
manner  with  the  first-year  teachers.  A list  of  types  of  pupils  (those  from 
upper-,  middle-,  and  lower-class  families,  pupils  with  low  IQ,  high  IQ, 
pupils  whose  mothers  work,  and  so  on.),  incorporating  most  of  the  groups 
considered  in  the  inventory,  was  presented.  (Appendix  D,  Teacher  Data  Form, 
p,  215.)  The  respondent  first  indicated  those  with  whom  she  had  no  contact 
during  this  first  year  of  teaching.  Then  she  rated  the  others  in  terms  of 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  she  had  experienced  in  working  with  them.  The  sum 
of  these  ratings  divided  by  the  number  with  whom  she  had  contact  yielded  her 
mean  satisfaction  rating. 

This  rating  was  associated  with  the  total  inventory  score  at  well  beyond 
the  one  per  cent  level  of  significance.  In  addition  most  of  the  problem 
scores  were  also  significantly  associated  with  this  mean  rating  (Table  50) . 
Apparently  the  teacher  who  found  satisfaction  in  the  day-to-day*^  contacts  with 
pupils  tended  also  to  be  the  one  who  scored  higher  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  inventory. 
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Table  50:  SCORES  SIGNIFICANTLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH 


MEAN  RATINGS  ON  SATISFACTION  FOUND 
IN  WORKING  WITH  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF 
PUPILS  


Problem 

I 

Parents  today 

3o04** 

II-l 

City  people 

3.07** 

III-l 

Divorced  persons 

2.11* 

II1-2 

Working  mothers 

2.59** 

IV 

Foreigners 

3.12** 

V-1 

Adults  with  little  education 

3.69** 

VI 

Slum  families 

5.53** 

VII-1 

Catholics 

2.12* 

VII-2 

Jews 

2.47* 

VIII-1 

Upper-ciass  people 

2.93** 

VIII-2 

Middle-class  people 

3.64** 

IX 

A problem  school 

5.09** 

X 

Factory  workers 

3.79** 

XI 

Persons  of  another  race 

3.72** 

XII-1 

Youth 

4.02** 

XII-2 

The  aged 

2.79** 

TOTAL  SCORE 

5.48** 

^Significant  at  the  5 per  cent  level 
**Signif leant  at  the  1 per  cent  level 

An  estimate  of  variety  in  experience  was  made  by  summing  the  number  of 
different  kinds  of  experience  which  the  respondents  indicated  had  helped  them 
in  understanding  groups  different  from  their  own.  The  data  form  for  juniors 
included  a list  of  20  kinds  of  experience;  the  senior  form  21;  and  the  teacher 
form  15.  In  each  case  opportunity  was  given  for  adding  other  experiences 
not  named.  In  only  the  teacher  group  was  there  a significant  relationship 
(and  at  the  one  per  cent  level)  between  number  of  experience  types  reported 
and  the  total  inventory  score. 

^Exp"lroTat‘ion~oif — t'he~reT’a‘t'iron~of "scores — bo— -the— s-pee-i-f-ie — t-v-pes— of— expe-ri-»” 

ence.  which  students  on  their  Data  Forms  reported  had  been  helpful  in  their 


understanding  of  groups  unlike  their  own,  was  quite  revealing,  although  for 
the  inventory  as  ^ whole . only  a few  types  stood  out  as  associated  with  scores 
and  these  were  at  the  five  per  cent  level  of  significance,  (Upper  section  of 
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Table  51.)  In  the  case  of  juniors,  church  and/or  Sunday  School  activities. 

f 

a were  associated  with  higher  scores;  in  the  case  of  seniors,  it  was  the  mak- 

ing of  home  visits.  Field  trips  reported  by  seniors  were,  however,  associ- 
ated with  lower  scores  on  the  total  inventory.  No  experiences  reported  by 

first— year  teachers  were  significantly  related  to  scores  at  either  the  one 

i 

i or  five  per  cent  level. 

t More  interesting  and,  in  some  cases,  challenging  patterns  of  associa- 

I 

tion  were  revealed  by  making  a composite  of  the  data  by  problems  and  subprob- 
lems.  This  was  done  by  counting  the  problem  groups  in  which  association  of 
a given  experience  with  a problem  score  was  significant  at  either  the  1,  5, 

10  or  20  per  cent  levels.  The  resulting  patterns  are  shown  in  the  lower 
section  of  Table  51. 

^ In  the  case  of  juniors,  certain  general  experiences  were  related  to 

high  scores:  these  were  day-to-day  association  with  other  students,  church 

and/or  Sunday  School  activities,  studying  about  other  groups  in  college 
classes,  and  observation  in  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  class-related 
outside  experiences  (except  for  observation),  and  work  experiences--both  of 
which  are  commonly  consiaered  to  be  of  value  in  the  preparation  of  teachers- 
were  associated  with  the  lower  scores. 

I 

I Certain  experiences  during  the  last  two  years  in  college  were  associated 

I 

I with  higher  senior  scores.  These  were  the  making  of  home  visits  an  experi- 

ence usually  provided  in  the  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers— and  work- 

! 

I ing  in  organizations.  In  contrast  to  juniors,  most  kinds  of  work  experience 

also  fell  in  this  category.  Working  in  another’s  home,  however,  as  was  the 
case  with  juniors,  was  associated  with  lower  scores.  This  was  true  also  of 
travel  and  most  class-related  outside  experiences,  especially  student  teach- 
ing and  observation-participation.  The  latter  finding  is  disappointing. 
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Table  51:  EXPERIENCES  AT  DIFFERENT  LEVELS:  (1)  WHICH  WERE  SIGNIFICANTLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  TOTAL  SCORES  OR  (2)  WHICH 

INDICATED  TRENDS  IN  ASSOCIATION  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  PROBLEM  SCORES  
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It  may  be  the  result  of  the  placement  of  students  for  their  professional 
experience  in  schools  where  Jew  of  the  groups  represented  in  the  inventory 

'JJ  -A 

are  found ; or  it  may  be  due  to  lack  of  depth  in  experience  with  groups  pro- 
vided by  the  schools. 

The  first-year  teachers  showed  fewer  types  of  association  between  scores 
and  experience  than  did  the  juniors  and  seniors.  Only  working  in  organiza- 
tions, dating,'  and  entertaining  parents  in  the  home  economics  department 
tended  to  be  related  to  the  higher  attitude  scores.  However,  casual  contacts 
with  parents  in  the  community,  and  seeing  pupils  in  situations  outside  of 
school — both  of  which  if  frequent  would  seem  to  be  rich  in  opportunities  for 
understanding  people  of  the  community — tended  to  be  associated  with  lower 
scores.  It  may  be  that  this  absence  of  association  with  scores  reflects  a 
lack  of  opportunity  in  the  community  served  by  first-year  teachers  to  know 
many  different  kinds  of  groups. 

Such  were  the  patterns  of  association  of  scores  and  experience.  But 
there  was  some  difference  among  the  universities  in  the  extent  to  which  stu- 
dents reported  certain  experiences  as  promoting  their  understanding  of  groups 
different  from  their  own. 

In  Table  52  are  shown  those  experiences  which  at  least  half  of  the 
juniors,  seniors,  and  teachers  from  the  different  universities  reported  as 
having  helped  them  know  such  groups.  In  some  cases,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
this  proportion  was  found  in  only  four  of  the  institutions;  in  other  cases, 
in  five  or  six.  The  greatest  number  of  experiences  was  found  at  the  junior 
and  senior  levels  and  many  of  them  were  common  to  both  groups.  The  first- 
year  teachers,  however,  reported  only  two  kinds  of  activities  which  were 
experienced  by  as  many  as  half  of  them  and  these  were  the  two  mentioned 
earlier  as  showing  a trend  toward  negative  association  with  test  scores. 
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Table  52:  EXPERIENCES  WHICH  At]j.EAST  HALF  OF  THE  JUNIORS,  SENIORS,  OR 


TEACHERS  FROM  FOUR  OR  MORE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  UNIVERSITIES  RE- 
PORTED AS  HAVING  HELPED  THEM  KNOW  GROUPS  DIFFERENT  FROM 
THEIR  OWN  


Juniors 

Seniors 

First-year 

Teachers 

Visiting  friends  (5)* 

Visiting  friends  (4) 

Casual  contacts 

Knowing  students  in 

Knowing  students  in 

with  parents  in 

college  classes  (6) 

college  classes  (6) 

stores,  public 

Working  in  organiza- 

Working in  organiza- 

transportation. 

tions  (6) 

tions  (5) 

meetings,  etc.  (4) 

Reading  newspapers. 

Reading  newspapers , 

Seeing  pupils  in 

magazines  (4) 

magazines  (5) 

situations  outside 

Experiences  in  dorm- 

Experiences in  dorm- 

of school  (4) 

itory  or  rooming 

itory  or  rooming 

house  (6) 

house  (6) 

Studying  about  other 

Studying  about  other 

groups  in  college 

groups  in  college 

* 

classes  (4) 

classes  (5) 

Activities  in  church 

Observation  and  par- 

and/or Sunday  School 

ticipation  in  the 

(4) 

schools  (6) 

Club  experiences  in 

Student  teaching  (6) 

high  school  (4) 

Seeing  movies  and 

television  (4) 

^Number  in  parentheses  indicates  the  number  of  universities  in  which  at 
least  half  of  the  students  checked  a given  experience  as  having  helped 
them  understand  groups  different  from  their  own. 

In  summary  then,  the  subhypothesis  that  attitude  scores  are  significantly 
associated  with  experience  was  in  general  supported  by  the  data.  Knowing 
different  groups  represented  in  the  inventory  was  associated  with  high  scores 
of. juniors,  so  also  was  pleasantness  of  experience  associated  with  these 
groups.  Satisfaction  in  working  with  pupils  of  different  types  was  associ- 
ated to  a high  degree  with  first-year  teachers’  scores.  Specific  types  of 
experience,  while  significant  at  varying  levels  (from  1 to  20  per  cent),  did 
show  Important  trends  in  association,  and  differed  at  the  3 stages  of  the 
study.  Degree  of  acquaintance  with  groups — as  tested  with  seniors— was  not 
significantly  associated  with  scores.  The  number  of  types  of  experience 
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checked  as  having  been  helpful  in  understanding  groups  other  than  one’s  own 
was  significant  at  only  the  first-year  teacher  level. 

Certain  Elements  in  the  School  Situation  as  ^ Factor 

The  third  subhypothesis  was  that  inventory  scores  would  be  significantly 
associated  with  the  teacher’s  attitude  toward  her  school  situation  and  toward 
teaching.  The  last  page  of  the  Teacher  Data  Form  was  designed  to  test  this 
hypothesis.  (Appendix  D.  p.  220  .)  The  teacher  was  presented  with  several 
five— point  check— lists  and  asked  to  indicate  certain  characteristics  of  her 
school  situation:  whether  discipline  had  been  a problem  for  her,  what  the 

general  attitude  of  the  administration  and  faculty  in  her  school  had  been 
toward  home  economics,  and  what  her  estimate  was  of  the  mental  ability  of 
students  in  her  classes.  She  was  to  check  also  the  statements  which  best 
described  how  she  really  felt  about  teaching  most  of  the  time  as  well  as  how 
she  felt  about  working  with  young  people.  Values  from  one  to  five  were 
assigned  the  responses  to  obtain  a rating  for  each  characteristic. 

The  association  between  each  of  these  ratings  and  total  score  on  the 
inventory  was  positive  and  significant  (Table  53) . In  other  words  the  higher 
the  teacher’s  total  score  on  the  inventory,  the  more  favorable  were  her 
attitude  ratings  toward  teaching  and  toward  working  with  young  people,  the 
more  favorable  she  found  the  administration  and  faculty  toward  home  economics, 
the  more  she  believed  she  was  getting  the  abler  students  in  her  home  econom- 
ics classes  and  the  less  frequently  she  reported  discipline  as  a problem  to 
her. 

Summary  and  Implications 

The  Study 

This  chapter  reports  a longitudinal  study  of  the  degree  to  which  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  home  economics,  and  later  as  first-year  teachers, 
accept  persons  and  groups  like  and  unlike  themselves.  Data  were  collected 
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from  six  universities  in  the  Central  Region:  the  Universities  of  Illinois, 

Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Ohio  State  Universities. 

Table  53:  "t"  VALUES  OF  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF 

TOTAL  INVENTORY  SCORE  TO  CERTAIN 
ELEMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION 


Elements  in  school  situation 

Degree  to  which  discipline  had 
been  a problem 

2.30* 

Teacher's  report  of  attitude  of 
administration  and  faculty  to- 
ward home  economics 

3.25** 

Teacher's  estimate  of  mental 

ability  of  pupils  in  her  classes 

4.19** 

Teacher's  attitude  toward  teaching 
most  of  the  time 

4.99** 

Teacher's  attitude  toward  working 
with  young  people 

2.00* 

Students  were  tested  ‘at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  year  as  home 
economics  education  majors,  again  in  the  last  quarter  or  semester  of  their 
senior  year,  and  finally  near  the  close  of  their  first  year  of  teaching  home 
economics.  The  numbers  involved  in  these  3 testings  were  513,  366,  and  197 
respectively. 

The  instrument  used  was  an  attitude  inventory  developed  for  the  study 
and  called  in  its  present  form.  The  Teacher  and  the  Community . It  consists 
of  12  problems,  which  sample  attitudes  toward  20  groups  and  subgroups,  such 
as  parents  today,  youth,  socioeconomic  groups,  and  minority  groups. 

The  split-half  reliability  of  the  inventory  was  determined  from  the 
responses  of  the  513  juniors  and  found  to  be  .954  when  corrected  for  length 
by  the  Spearman-Brown  formula.  The  test-retest  reliability,  using  44  seniors 
in  1 institution,  was  o873. 
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Face  validity  of  the  inventory  was  provided  in  its  construction.  This 
involved  first  the  collection  of  attitude  statements  from  a large  number  of 
college  men  and  women,  home  economics  and  nonhome  economics  majors.  State- 
ments were  then  classified  by  the  Cooperative  Committee  first  as  being  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  statements,  and  later  as  signifying  an  acceptant  or  non- 
acceptant  person.  Finally,  statements  for  the  experimental  form  were  se- 
lected from  those  which  discriminated  best  between  criterion  groups  of  accep- 
tant and  nonacceptant  home  economics  teachers. 

Validity  of  response  was  tested  and  established  to  some  degree  in  the 
study  of  juniors  by  students’  estimates  of  their  feelings  toward  specific 
groups,  by  interviews  with  a sample  of  students  in  one  institution,  and  by 
analysis  of  free  writing  concerning  those  groups  toward  whom  students  revealed 
strongly  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitudes. 

The  general  hypotheses  tested  in  the  study  were:  1.  that  attitudes 

* 

toward  groups  will  change  in  the  time  represented  in  ^ longitudinal  study, 
specifically,  during  the  last  two  years  of  college,  and  the  first  year  of 
teaching;  2 . that  certain  factors  of  socioeconomic  background  and  of  experi- 
ence with  groups  and  certain  elements  in  the  school  situatidp-  will  be  signifi- 
cantly related  to  attitudes . 

Change  in  Attitudes 

The  first  hypothesis — that  change  in  attitudes  will  occuT^was  borne  out 

by  the  findings.  This  change,  however,  was  not  always  in  the  direction  one 

/ 

would  expect  to  be  associated  with  greater  maturity;  in  general  the  change 
was  a loss  in  scores.  The  seniors  showed  a significant  gain  over  junior 
scores  on  five  problem  groups,  but  there  was  a loss  on  four  others.  The 
teachers  made  a significant  gain  over  junior  scores  on  only  2 groups;  a loss, 
on  11  others  and  on  the  total  score.  The  teachers  changed  significantly  from 
senior  scores  on  ten  groups  and  on  the  total  score,  but  all  of  these  repre- 
sented a loss. 
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Certain  problem  groups  stand  out  as  worthy  of  notice » Perhaps  most 
important  are  those  in  which  there  was  a consistently  significant  loss  in 
first-year  teacher  scores  as  compared  with  scores  at  either  the  junior  or  the 
senior  level.  These  groups  were:  parents  today,  foreigners,  persons  with 

little  education,  slum  families,  factory  workers,  another  race,  persons  involved 
in  the  problem  school  described  in  the  inventory,  and  youth.  These  would  all 
seem  to  be  groups  which  a teacher  employed  in  today’s  schools  should  accept, 
if  they  are  to  be  more  effective  teachers. 

Interestingly  enough,  at  both  senior  and  first-year  teacher  levels,  the 
respondent’s  belief  that  she  had  become  more  favorable  in  attitude  toward  a 
specific  group  was  not  borne  out  by  scores  on  that  group.  On  the  other  hand, 
a belief  that  she  was  less  acceptant  was  corroborated  by  scores. 

Finally,  mean  scores  on  the  total  inventory  and  the  20  problem  groups 
varied  by  institutions.  This  was  most  noticeable  at  the  senior  level.  The 
smallest  differences  in  the  scores  by  schools  were  obtained  for  first-year 
teachers . 

What  are  the  implications  of  these  findings  on  change?  They  seem  to  fall 
into  at  least  three  categories:  implications  concerning  the  students  who 

enter  the  teaching  field,  implications  for  the  teacher  education  program, 
implications  concerning  the  teacher  in  her  first  job. 

Certain  questions  relate  especially  to  the  students  who  become  teachers. 
The  data  suggest— as  did  the  MTAI  study  reported  earlier — that  undergraduates 
may  characteristically  hold  more  idealistic  attitudes  than  they  will  have 
after  leaving  college.  They  suggest  also  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
one’s  own  change  in  attitudes,  particularly  if  he  is  making  a conscious  effort 
ro  become  more  objective  toward  individuals  and  groups  and  more  understanding 
of  them. 
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As  far  as  the  teacher  education  program  is  concerned,  the  data  suggest 
that  home  economics  students  in  that  program  may  not  be  given  sufficient 
opportunities  to  know  and  understand  the  many  groups  involved  in  the  inven- 
tory. In  fact  they  suggest  that  current  student  experiences — as  in  observa- 
tion and  student  teaching — may  be  carried  on  in  situations  too  unlike  those 
into  which,  they  will  go  later  as  teachers.  Furthermore,  one  wonders  whether 
there  may  not  be  a campus  or  state  "climate"  that  accounts  for  differences 
in  attitudes  found  among  institutions. 

At  least  one  implication  relates  to  the  teacher  in  her  first  teaching 
position.  When  the  new  teacher  comes  up  against  the  realities  of  the  public 
school  for  the  first  time,  the  result  may  well  be  at  least  a temporary  shift 
in  attitudes.  The  question  is;  Has  the  school  administrator  or  the  super- 
visor some  responsibility  for  promoting  the  development  of  the  teacher  in 
this  respect? 

Factors  Associated  With  Attitudes 

The  socioeconomic  factors  of  size  of  home  community,  level  of  parents’ 

education,  and  father’s  occupation  in  general  showed  only  the  more  obvious 

relationships  to  some  of  the  junior  problem  scores. 

* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a tendency  for  teachers’  scores  to  be 
related  to  certain  differences  in  their  home  and  school  communities,  at 
least  as  they  saw  them.  Teachers  who  believed  that  parental  discipline  and 
interest  in  the  school  community  were  lower  than  in  their  home  town  tended 
to  have  the  lower  problem  and  total  scores.  Conversely,  if  they  considered 
these  factors  to  be  higher  in  the  school  community,  their  attitude  scores 
were  accordingly  higher.  If  they  considered  the  two  communities  similar, 
their  scores  fell  between  those  of  the  other ‘two  groups. 

The  relation  of  experiences  to  attitude  scores  was  considered  in  several 
ways.  Those  experience  factors  which  showed  most  significant  association 


with  scores  were; 
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1.  At  the  junior  level,  the  experience  of  knowing  or  not  knowing  groups 
different  from  one’s  own. 

2.  At  the  teacher  level,  the  degree  of  satisfaction  which  teachers  found 
in  working  with  different  types  of  pupils. 

3.  At  all  three  levels,  certain  specific  types  of  experience. 

Particularly  important  for  the  teacher  education  program  were  these 

experiences; 

a.  At  the  junior  level,  observation  and  participation  in  the 
schools  (associated  with  higher  scores) ; and  other  class  related 
outside  experiences  and  most  work  experiences  (both  associated 
with  lower  scores) . 

b.  At  the  senior  level,  home  visits  and  most  work  experiences 
(higher  scores);  and  student  teaching  and  working  in  another’s 
home  (lower  scores) . 

c.  At  the  teacher  level,  casual  contacts  with  parents  in  the"  com- 
munity and  seeing  pupils  in  situations  outside  of  school  (both 
associated  with  lower  scores) . 

The  relation  of  certain  elements  in  the  school  situation  to  teachers’ 
attitude  scores  was  the  final  type  of  association  tested.  This  association 
was  positive  and  significant.  Teachers  who  had  little  trouble  with  discipline, 
who  believed  that  the  administration  and  faculty  were  favorable  in  their 
attitude  toward  home  economics,  and  who  said  they  tended  to  have  the  abler 
students  in  their  classes  scored  higher  than  did  other  teachers.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  the  higher  the  teacher’s  total  score  on  the  inventory, 
the  more  favorable  were  her  attitude  ratings  toward  teaching  and  toward  work- 
ing with  young  people. 

Wliat  are  the  implications  of  all  these  findings  on  factors  related  to 
attitudes?  One  important  question  centers  on  a point  of  research  technique. 
Community  size,  parents’  educational  level,  and  fathers ’s  occupation  are  time- 
honored  criteria  for  assessing  socioeconomic  background.  Yet  in  this  study 
they  are  disappointing  in  their  lack  of  clear-cut  association  with  attitudes. 
Another  approach  may  be  more  fruitful.  Interviews  with  students  and  comments 
made  in  a junior  seminar  not  here  reported  both  lend  credence  to  the  hypothesis 
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that  instead  it  is  evidence  of  the  early  "v^lues-environment" — the  home  and 


community  setting  in  which  attitudes  and  values  are  nurtured — which  is  needed 


in  any  study  of  attitudes o By  this  is  meant  evidence  of  parents’  own  atti- 


tudes, rather  than  educational  level;  evidence  of  the  acceptance-rejection 
"climate"  of  the  church  and  school,  rather  than  community  size* 


Other  implications  are  more  specifically  related  to  the  teacher  education 


program.  Since  attitudes  toward  parents  today — particularly  in  relation  to 

/ 

discipline  in  the  home  and  their  interest  in  the  school — ;proved  to  be  impor- 


tant, the  program  might;  well  give  more  emphasis  to  the  understanding  of  par- 


ents and  the  problems  they  have  in  rearing  children  today  in  our  urban  society, 


The  relation  of  certain  experiences  to  attitudes  and  attitude  formation  would 


point  toward  enrichment  of  the  entire  preservice  program  in  this  respect. 


This  would  mean  emphasis  on  knowing  many  groups,  on  discovering  satisfactions 
in  working  with  pupils  from  different  backgrounds,  on  broadening  and  deepen- 


ing student  experience  with  groups,  and  on  making  that  experience  meaningful 


in  relation  to  the  role  of  the  teacher. 


It  would  mean  also  a new  emphasis  on  the  school-community.  The  findings 


point  to  the  teacher’s  need  for  knowing  the  community.  In  the  minds  of  some. 


there  may  even  be  a question  as  to  whether  a school- community  actually  exists 


in  these  days  of  large  city  schools  and  their  rural  counterpart,  the  large 


consolidated  school.  If  it  does  not  exist,  how  can  the  teacher  really  come 


to  know  her  pupils  and  their  families?  If  she  cannot  do  this,  what  becomes 


of  our  concept  of  the  teacher  as  one  who  greatly  influences  lives? 


Many  of  these  findings  suggest  additional  studies  which  might  well  be 


made.  They  are  considered  in  the  final  chapter. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Identify  the  status  of  off-farm  cooperative  work  experience  programs,  and  the 
procedures  and  practices  used  by  selected  vocational  agriculture  teachers  in  conducting  them.  Quest ionnai res 
returned  by  64  teachers  and  interviews  of  school  personnel  provided  data  for  status  identification. 
Questionnaire  Interviews  of  13  teacher-coordinators,  12  school  administrators,  and  24  cooperating  employers 
identified  procedures  and  practices  being  used.  Some  findings  were;  (1)  Of  31  off-farm  cooperative  programs, 

25  were  classified  as  agri-business  and  service  programs  and  six  as  vocational  horticulture,  (2)  22  were  in 
schools  with  fewer  than  three  vocational  programs,  and  (3)  415  or  29  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  agriculture  were  enrolled  in  off-farm  cooperative  work  experience  programs,  C4)  87  percent  of  the 
teachers  Involved  the  superintendent  or  principal  and  39  percent  utilized  business  or  Industrial  leaders  in 
planning  the  Programs,  (5)  75  percent  of  the  cooperating  employers  preferred  1.6  years  of  basic  course  work 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture  for  employers  before  placement,  (6)  In  55  percent  of  the  schools  students 
worked  more  than  21  hours  per  week,  and  253  of  259  In  on-the-Job  training  received  a wage  for  their  work. 
Recommendations  concerned  developing  and  utilizing  more  standards  and  guidelines  for  conducting  off-farm  work 
experience  programs.  (WB) 
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FOREWORD 


This  report  includes  selected  materials  from  a Master  of 
Science  degree  study  completed  by  Urban  T.  Oen  who  served  pre- 
viously as  a teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  at  New  Riegel. 
Evidence  of  the  importance  of  various  guidelines  in  planning 
and  conducting  off-farm  cooperative  work  experience  programs 
is  provided.  The  study  includes  an  analysis  of  the  status  of 
thirty-one  off-farm  cooperative  programs  in  Ohio  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  selected  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture^  school 
administrators^  and  cooperating  employers  who  were  personally 
interviewed. 

In  addition  to  the'  summary,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
chapter  of  the  thesis,  one  of  the  basic  tables  (Table  I9)  which 
provides  a rating  of  guiding  statements  for  planning  and  conduct- 
ing cooperative  work  experience  programs  is  included.  These 
guiding  statements  were  identified  by  Harold  Anderson  in  a 
nation-wide  survey-^  that  he  made.  It  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  there  was  a high  degree  of  correlation 
between  the  ratings  made  in  these  two  studies.  Undoubtedly, 
these  guiding  statements  would  be  of  particular  importance  as 
guidelines  in  the  development  of  off-farm  programs  in  Ohio. 


Ralph  E.  Bender,  Chairman 
Department  of  Agricultural  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 


Anderson,  Benard  Harold,  "Guidelines  for  Planning  and 
Conducting  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Programs  in  Vocational 
Agriculture,"  Unpublished  Ph.  D.  Dissertation,  The  Ohio  State 
University,  1966. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Contained  in  this  ch^ter  is  a review  of  the  study,  its  purpose, 
objectives,  ruethod  of  investigation,  and  major  findings.  Also  pre- 
sented are  the  major  conclusions  and  recotunendations. 

Purpose  of  the  study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  twofold.  One  was  to  identify  the 
status  of  the  off-farm  cooperative  work  experience  programs  in  the 
state.  The  other  was  to  identify  procedures  used  by  selected  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  to  obtain  suggestions  from  these 
teachers,  adminisurators  and  cooperating  employers  in  developing 
and  conducting  off-farm  cooperative  work  e^erience  programs. 

Specific  objectives 

1.  To  identify  the  status  of  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  programs  in  Ohio.  This  included  agri- 
business, agricultural  mechanics  and  horticulture. 

2.  To  identify  the  practices  used  by  selected 

yC 

teachers  in  conducting  off-farm  cooperative  work 


esqperience  programs. 
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3.  To  seciu’e  suggest ione  frpia  selected  teacher 
coordinators^  school  administrators > and  co« 
operating  employers  for  conducting  programs  in 
off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 


4.  To  identify  some  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
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the  off-farm  cooperative  work  esqperience  programs. 


5*  To  identify  some  procedures  and  situational 
factors  that  attribute  to  success  or  failure  of 
the  off-farm  cooperative  work  experience  programs. 

6.  To  compare  the  ccanbined  teacher  ratings  of 
luiderson'e  eighteen  guiding  statements  with  the 
combined  ratings  of  administrators  and  co- 
operating employers  by  using  Spearman's  rank 
order  correlation. 

Method  of  investigation 

To  meet  the  specific  objectives  of  the  study,  four  questionnaires 
were  developed  and  used  by  the  writer.  The  Statue  Survey  of  Off-Farm 
Agricultural  Occupations  Programs  was  mailed  to  'JQ  teachers  in  Ohio 
who  were  named  by  assistant  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture  as 
conducting  an  off-flurm  program. 

A total  of  64  teachers  conipleted  and  returned  the  status  question- 
naire. A conipilation  of  the  different  programs  as  r^orted  by  the  64 
teachers  was  made  by  the  Investigator.  This  conqpllatlon  along  with 


m6 

the  status  questionnaires  was  presented  to  the  district  agriculture 
si^ervisors  of  the  state.  The  siqpervisors  selected  a list  of  schools 
for  personal  interview  end  ranked  the  schools  hy  districts.  Froai 
the  list,  the  investigator  selected  all  the  number  one  choices  for 
personal  interviews  and  as  many  of  the  second  and  third  choices  as 
possible. 

The  Investigator  developed  three  instruments  to  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 
programs.  The  eighteen  guiding  statements  developed  by  Anderson 
were  included  as  a part  of  the  administrator  and  cooperating 
employer  questionnaire. 

The  instruments  were  critically  reviewed  by  a committee  of 
teacher  educators  and  state  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture. 
After  minor  revisions,  the  instruments  were  pre-tested  by  three 
agri-business  teachers  attending  the  state  FFA  Judging  contests. 

The  investigator  had  a personal  Interview  with  13  teaclinr  co- 
ordinators, 12  school  administrators  and  2k  cooperating  employers  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  practices  being  used  and  to  secure  sug- 
gestions from  these  people  to  strengthen  or  improve  the  programs  in 
Ohio.  (The  members  of  this  group  were  the  sample  which  made  recom- 
mendations in  the  study) 

A rank  order  correlation  comparison  of  the  combined  ratings  by 
cooperating  employers  and  school  administrators  was  made  with  the  com- 
bined teacher  ratings  in  Anderson  *s  study. 
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Major  Findings 
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The  folloving  are  major  findings  of  the  study  as  they  applied  to 
off-farm  agricultural  occijpatlons  programs. 


Type,  number  and  location  of  programs 


There  were  31  off-farm  cooperative  programs  located  in  Central, 
Western  and  Northern  Ohio  identified  in  the  study.  Of  the  31>  25 

were  agri-business  and  service  and  six  were  vocatiwal  horticulture. 
Other  off-fym  programs  identified  but  without  cooperative  experience 
were:  agriculture^,  equipment  and  mechanics  - 11,  horticulture  - 12, 
and  special  needs  - 1. 

Thirteen  or  42  per  cent  of  the  cooperative  programs  were  in  the 
first  year  of  operation.  Eight  programs  were  in  operation  the  second 
year  and  ten  programs  for  three  or  more  years. 

Thirteen  or  42  per  cent  of  the  cooperative  programs  were  located 
in  general  high  schools  with  less  than  500  pupils.  Twenty-two  or  71 
per  cent  of  the  programs  were  located  in  general  hig^  schools  with 
less  than  three  vocational  programs.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  towns 
located  near  the  high  schools  had  less  than  5000  residents.  The  small- 
ness of  the  towns  or  cities  was  a limiting  factor  on  the  number  and 
type  of  training  stations  available. 

Student  identification 

There  were  415  students,  or  29  psr  cent  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  agriculture  at  the  31  schools,  enrolled  in  off-farm 
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agrlcultiiral  occupationB  training.  Of  this  number,  there  were:  175 
seniors,  l6l  Juniors,  6l  sophomores,  and  l8  ftreshmen.  Seventy-six 
per  cent  of  the  off-farm  students  had  work  experience  as  the  only 
project  whereas  20  per  cent  had  a production  project  In  addition  to 
the  work  experience. 

The  largest  number  of  students  were  being  trained  on-the-Job  In 
farm  mechanics  where  kj  students  from  17  schools  were  enrolled. 
Thirty-two  students  were  employed  In  a cluster  of  Jobs  In  the  green- 
house Industry  while  19  students  were  esployed  by  nurseries. 

Personnel  assisting  with  the  program 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers  Involved  the  superintendent 
or  principal  with  the  planning  of  the  cooperative  program.  Thirty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  utilised  business  or  industrial  leaders 
to  help  plan  the  program. 

Chief  values  of  the  program 

The  chief  values  of  the  program  were: 

1.  The  student  received  skills  and  abilities  including 
Job  orientation  training. 

2.  The  on-the-Job  instruction  provided  the  student  with 
a practical  appllcstlon  of  his  classroom  training. 

3.  On-the-Job  training  met  the  needs  of  the  students, 
school,  community  and  Industry. 
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Chief  difflcultiet  of  the  progm 

The  chief  difficultiee  of  the  progrwm  vere: 

!•  Lack  of  sufficient  public  relations. 

2,  Leek  of  understanding  of  the  labor  laws. 

3,  Lack  of  close  coordination  of  the  program 
between  the  school  end  the  cooperating  employers. 

4,  Lack  of  sufficient  training  programs  for  on- 
the-Job  skill  development. 

5,  Lack  of  sufficient  cooperating  stations  to 
meet  student  interests  and  needs. 

6,  Lock  of  sufficient  instructional  materials  for 
the  related  class. 

Major  items  to  include  in  a 
cooperative  program 

The  major  items  needed  in  a cooperative  program  include  the 
following: 

1.  Good  public  relaticms. 

2.  Interested  students. 

3.  An  effective  and  resourceful  teacher. 

4.  School  released  time  for  students  and  teachers. 

5.  Training  outlines  listing  Job  skills  to  be 
acquired  on  the  Job. 
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6.  An  advlsozT’  committee.  ^ 

7*  Separate  related  class. 

8.  Involvement  of  Industry  in  the  program. 

9*  Sufficient  instructional  materials  and  facilities. 

Should  schools  conduct  co* 
operative  progr^w^o 

Twenty-four  or  100  per  cent  of  the  cooperating  employers  indica- 
ted that  the  cooperative  work  experience  program  should  be  a part  of 
the  school  program  and  that  vocsticmal 'agriculture  should  continue  to 
develop  and  conduct  such  programs. 

Eighteen  of  the  2h  employers  indicated  that  the  cooperative 
training  shoxild  be  given  at  the  high  school  level,  fo\r  indicated 
that  it  should  be  given  in  high  school  and  post  high  school  and  two 
indicated  during  post-high  school  only. 

Guiding  statements  for  planning 
and  conducting  cooperaiive  wort 
experience  programs 

The  relationship  between  the  ratings  of  school  administrators 
and  cooperating  employers  in  the  study  and  cf  the  teachers  in 
Anderson’s  study  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level.  The 
Spearman  rank  correlation  coefficient  (rg)  was  found  to  equal  .61. 
This  positive  correlation  indicates  that  thi  administrators  and 
cooperating  employers  believe  the  statements  are  important  for  con- 
ducting programs.  The  statements  ranked  as  most  Inportant  were: 
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(1)  A concerted  effort  should  he  exerted  hy  the 
teacher-coordinator  to  insure  that  the  interest 

of  both  the  student  and  the  eniployer  is  considered 
when  a student  is  placed  for  employment  in  a train- 
ing station. 

(2)  The  school  should  have  a definite  plan  for 
screening  and  selecting  students  that  conforms  to 
local  school  policy,  satisfies  cooperating  em- 
ployers auad  meets  student  needs. 


The  importance  of  selected 
items  for  conducting  programs 


The  teachers  indicated  that  it  was  of  extreme  importance  for  the 
pupils  cai  work  experience  to  have  instruction  in  a separate  related 
class.  The  characteristic  that  programs  should  he  located  in  an  area 
where  students  can  get  actual  on-the«Joh  work  eaqperience  was  rated 
4.00  or  extremely  Important  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  rat<sd  of 
considerable  importance  the  use  of  advisory  committees  3»46,  develop- 
moat  of  a progress  report  for  evaluation  3*46,  a need  and  interest 
survey  3.31,  training  outline  listing  on-the-Job  skills  3. 31,  review- 
ing the  progress  report  with  employer  and  student  3*23» 


Utilizing  advisory  committees 

The  following  items  pertaining  to  advisory  committees  were  rated 
of  considerable  Importance  by  the  teachers  Interviewed. 


The  advisory  committee  should  assist  in: 

1.  Public  relations  work 

2.  Broadening  the  teacher's  contacts 

3.  Determining  on- Job-training  stations 
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4.  Evaluating  non-fann  work  es^erlence  programs 

Determining  the  curricula  for  the  classroom  courses 

of  study  of  technical  and  related  Information 

6.  Securing  resource  personnel  to  help  instruct  in 

related  on-Job-trainlng 

7*  Determining  training  outlines  or  Job  descriptions. 

( course  content) 

The  teachers  interviewed  indicated  that  many  individuals  should 
serve  on  the  off-farm  advisory  coamittee.  Thirteen  or  100  per  cent 
indicated  that  local  agri-business  people  should  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee. A majority  of  the  teachers  also  indicated  that  local  farmers, 
principals  and/or  superintendents  and  other  teachers  should  also  be 
on  the  committee.  Several  teachers  included  school  board  members, 
parents,  guidance  personnel,  and  former  students. 

The  number  of  members  which  were  suggested  to  serve  on  this 
committee  ranged  f^om  five  to  1^  members  with  nine  of  the  I3  teachers 
favoring  from  five  to  ten  members  on  the  committee. 

Recommended  enrollment 
per  unit 

The  majority  of  teachers  indicated  that  "time",  the  distance  to 
travel  to  cooperating  atatlons,  the  number  of  areas  of  training,  time 
available  for  siqpervision,  and  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment Influenced  the  number  of  enroUees  recomnended  per  unit.  Table 
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60  Is  a summary  of  the  recommended  enrollment  per  unit.  The  range 
la  number  for  a full  unit  was  12  to  25  for  agri-business  and  15  to 
28  for  vocational  horticulture. 

TABLE  60 

* 

wgfinMMRNnED  ENROLUmr  PER  UNIT  IN  OFF-FABM  PROGRAMS 


Type  of  Program 

Unit 

Range  In  Number  of  Students 
Recomnended 

Agri-business 

1 

4-8 

. 

1 

6-15 

1 

12-25 

Vocational  Horticulture 

1 

15-20 

Selection  of  students  for  the 
off-farm  program 

Seventy- five  per  cent  of  the  cooperating  employers  preferred  an 
average  of  1.6  years  of  basic  course  work  In  agriculture  or  horti- 
culture before  placement.  The  OTployers  Indicated  that  student 

#■ 

Interest^  eagerness  and  willingness  to  learn  were  the  characteristics 
that  contributed  to  student  success  on  the  Job. 


Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  Indicated  that  they  selected 
students  from  those  Interested,  while  45  per  cent  Indicated  that  they 


aceqpted  all  stxidenta  who  applied.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
teacbere  used  test  scores  and  interest  inventory  tests  to  select 
students  and  determine  student  interest.  In  55  P^r  cent  of  the 
schools^  guidance  counselors  personally  interviewed  students  before 
they  were  accepted  into  the  program.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  utilised  a selection  comnittee  cooposed  of  the  following 
members:  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  School  guidance  coun- 

selors, school  inrincipal  or  administrators,  other  vocational  teachers 

end  school  board  members. 

Seven  of  the  12  administrators  interviewed  recomnended  that 
the  principal,  guidance  counselor  and  teacher  coordinator  should 
select  the  students. 

Related  classroom  instruction 

The  instruction  in  66  per  cent  of  the  schools  was  provided  in  a 
special  related  class.  Thirteen  or  100  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
interviewed  indicated  that  a separate  related  class  was  essential 
for  the  students  in  cooperative  training.  Many  of  the  teachers  with 
combined  classes  of  Juniors  and  seniors  preferred  that  these  be  taught 
in  separate  classes. 

The  teachers  interviewed  recomnended  that  the  related  class- 
rooms instruction  be  tau^t  from  the  practical  standpoint,  i.e., 
cover  actual  Job  problems  and  "real**  problems  and  make  the  instruc- 
tion  practical.  The  teachers  rated  the  following  items  as  extremely 
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important  and  abaolutely  necesaary  to  be  taught  in  the  related  claaa. 
They  were:  human  relatlona  problema  U.OO^  atudent  problema  and  per- 

aonal  development  3.83,  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  nnd 

labor  relatlona  3*82.  The  teacher  a with  a a^arate  related  claaa 
tended  to  rate  their  effectlveneaa  In  teaching  the  aelected  Itema 
higher  than  thoae  teachera  who  Incorporated  the  Inatructlon  Into  the 
regular  vocational  agriculture  program. 

Houra  of  Inatructlon 

The  number  of  houra  of  Inatructlon  per  week  ranged  Itom  one  to 
ten  houra.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  achoola  reported  that  the 
number  of  houra  of  Inatructlon  ranged  from  four  to  aeven  houra  per 
week.  Eleven  or  ICX)  per  cent  of  the  agrl-buaineaa  teachera  inter- 
viewed recommended  at  leaat  five  houra  of  inatructlon  per  week  while 
the  vocational  horticulture  teachers  recommended  cq^oxlmately  6.^ 
hours.  These  teachers  Indicated  that  the  number  of  hours  of  In- 
struction needed  for  the  special  related  class  varied  with  the  type 
of  program,  the  number  of  students,  the  number  of  work  areas  and 
student  maturity. 

On-the-Job  work  experience 

In  35  P«r  cent  of  the  schools,  students  worked  more  than  20  hours 
per  week.  Students  In  per  cent  of  the  schools  worked  from  20  to 
2k  hours  per  week. 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  per  week  recommended  by  the  teachers 
: Interviewed  ranged  from  15  to  25  hours  with  on  average  of  Id. 7 hours 
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per  week  reconmeDded.  Twelve  or  50  per  cent  of  the  cooperating 
en^loyere  reconmended  2k  hours  of  work  per  week  as  Ideal  while  ten 
enployers  reconmended  30  hours  per  week  as  ideal.  The  majority  of 
the  teachers  interviewed  indicated  that  students  cannot  work  more 
than  25  hours  per  week^  if  this  much,  without  violating  the  work 
laws. 


Number  of  hours  worked  on 
school  released  time 

Nineteen  or  6l  per  cent  of  the  schools  released  students  tram 
school  for  on-the-Job  work  experience.  The  average  number  of  school 
released  hours  per  week  ranged  from  four  to  20.  Twelve  of  the  I9 
schools  allowed  ten  to  12.5  hours  per  week  while  seven  schools 
arranged  schedules  so  that  students  could  be  on-the-Job  for  one-half 
day. 

All  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  cooperating  employers 
interviewed  reconmended  released  time  from  school  for  on-the-Job 
training.  Nine  of  the  13  teachers  interviewed  recommended  one-half 
day  of  school  released  time.  Three  teachers  recommended  ten  hours 
per  week  of  released  time  and  one  reconmended  7*3  hours  per  week. 
Eight  teachers  or  62  per  cent  indicated  that  they  would  not  place 
Juniors  for  work  esqperience  during  school  hours. 

Time  to  obtain  experiences 


Twenty  of  the  2k  cooperating  enployers  indicated  that  during  the 
school  year  and  summers  was  the  best  time  for  students  to  obtain  on- 
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the*J6b  yark  eacpirlenc**#  Th*  greanhou**  md  fartlllitr  eooperatiac 
nqploywrt  ludlcatad  that  Boniings  vara  bat^ar,  bhao  aftarnooua  tor 
obtaining  work  aa^rlanea.  Tha  taaehara  intarviawad  ratad  tha  itan 
that  as^ariancaa  ahould  ba  obtainad  during  achool  nontha  and  auBnara 
aa  axtrasaly  laqportant  and  abaolutal^r  oaeaaaary* 

Tvanty-tvo  of  tha  2k  eooyarating  aqployara  indieatad  that 
atudanta  who  wara  plaaad  for  cooparatiwa  work  auparianoa  during  tha 
junior  yaar  ahould  alao  ba  pXaead  tha  aanior  yaar* 

Thirtaan  of  tha  24  eooparating  aaployara  indieatad  that  it 
would  ba  daairabla  to  hava  two  atudanta  work  tha  aaaa  poaition, 
ona  to  work  in  tha  noming  and  ona  to  work  in  tha  aftamoon. 

Studant  waaaa 

Of  the  259  atudanta  engaged  In  on -tha- job  training^  253  received 
a wage  for  their  work.  Ona  achool  reported  that  their  atudanta  wara 
not  paid  during  achool  ralaaaad  time.  All  achoola  reported  that 
atudanta  ware  paid  for  work  after  achool  houra.  Tha  wagaa  reported 
by  l6  or  52  par  cant  of  tha  achoola  ranged  froa  one  dollar  to  ona 
and  ninataan  canta  par  hour. 

Twenty-two  of  tha  24  copparating  aaployara  intarviawad  indicated 
that  atudanta  ahould  ba  paid  during  achool  tlaia  and  all  indicated 
that  atudanta  ahould  ba  paid  after  achool  houra.  Ninataan  of  tha 
eoployera  indieatad  that  anployera  ahould  meet  before  achool  bagina 
in  tha  fall  and  aatabliah  a nlnlnum  wage  for  tha  atudanta  on  co- 
oparativa  esq^ianea. 
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Supervisory  visits 


The  range  or  frequency  of  visitation  was  Arcm  once  every  week 
to  once  every  three  mcnths*  Ten  teachers  or  33  cent  nade  one 
supervisory  visit  per  month  during  the  school  year  while  nine 
teachers  or  30  per  cent  made  one  visit  every  two  weeks. 

Eight  of  the  13  teachers  and  l4  of  the  2^  cooperating  employers 
Interviewed  recomnended  that  the  teacher  visit  once  eve.ry  two  weeks 
during  the  school  year.  The  teachers  and  the  employers  did  emphasize 
that  the  number  of  visits  needed  varies  with  students.  They  stated 


that  soD^ students  need  more  supervision  than  others.  Frequent 
visitation  was  recomnended  to  mcdjitaln  a close  contact  among  the 
employer,  the  student,  and  the  school. 


Fifteen  of  the  24  cooperating  employers  indicated  that  the 
teacher  should  make  more  supervisory  visits  during  the  first  several 
months  that  the  students  are  on  Jobs. 

Procedure  for  visitation 

Sixteen  of  the  24  enployers  Indicated  that  at  times  there  was  a 
definite  value  to  prearranged  conferences,  especially  during  the  busy 
seasons.  Many  of  the  teachers  interviewed  stated  that  there  was  no 
need  for  prearranged  conferences  because  at  most  businesses,  the 
student  worked  with  more  than  one  Individual  and,  therefore,  the 
teacher  was  able  to  talk  to  one  of  the  fellow  co*workers  or  foreman, 
If  the  cooperating  employer  was  not  available. 
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Time  of  supervision 

Fifteen  teachers  or  3^  per  cent  had  no  school  released  time  for 
supervisory  visits.  All  of  the  teachers^  school  administrators^  and 
cooperating  employers  recommended  that  teachers  he  released  during 
school  time  for  on-the-Joh  supervision.  The  majority  of  teachers 
indicated  that  a teacher  on  a full  unit  of  agrl-huslness  should  he 
released  one-half  day  for  siqpervlsion.  The  teachers  and  administrators 
emphasized  that  the  number  of  hours  of  released  time  for  the  teacher 
depended  upon:  (l)  The  number  of  students  in  the  program^  (2)  the 

number  of  areas  of  training,  (3)  the  distance  to  travel  to  the  co- 
operating stations,  (4)  the  time  school  closes,  and  (5)  the  time  the 
businesses  close. 

School  credits  recommended 
for  the  program 

All  of  the  teachers  interviewed  recomnended  one  credit  for  the 

•V  • 

related  class.  Five  recomnended  one  for  on -the- Job  training.  Several 
schools  used  special  formulations  for  determining  credits.  One 
credit  was  glv«i  for  each  300  hours  of  work  experience  In  one  school 
and  the  other  school  gave  oie-half  credit  for  each  period  of  school 
released  time  the  student  was  on-the-Job. 


ConcluslCTiB 

These  Conclusions  are  a result  of  data  fulfilling  the  objectives 


of  the  study 


iko 

1*  A vast  majority  of  the  off-farm  programs  vere 
located  near  towns  with  less  than  8CXX)  population 
and  in  general  high  schools  with  less  than  300 
enrollees.  The  small  schools  and  towns  if feet  the 
type  and  quality  of  program  that  can  be  conducted 
in  the  ccaanunity. 

2.  Teachers  should  continue  to  develop  and  con- 
duct programs  for  off-farm  agriculture  wherever 
the  need  exists.  Less  than  one-third  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  agric\ilture  in 
Ohio  were  enrolled  in  off-farm  training. 

V 

i 

3.  Most  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  special 
laboratory  and  physical,  facilities  vere  not  avail- 
able for  the  off-farm  program.  Guidelines  recom- 
mending physical  facilities  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment are  needed. 

k.  All  teachers  should  have  a definite  plan  to 
assist  the  graduates  in  finding  a Job.  This  may 
be  organised  on  a county  or  district  level  and 
coordinated  by  one  teacher. 

3*  The  chief  values  of  the  program  vere:  (l)  The 
student  received  a practical  application  of  his 
classroom  training,  (2)  the  needs  of  the  student, 
school,  coDBDunity,  and  industry  vere  being  met 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


and,  (3)  the  student  received  skills  and  abilities 
including  Job  orientation  training. 

6.  The  problem  or  difficulty  areas  were:  (l)  Public 
relations,  (2)  understanding  of  labor  laws,  (3)  co- 
ordination of  the  program  between  the  school  and  the 
cooperating  employer,  (4)  training  programs,  (5)  in- 
sufficient training  stations  to  meet  student  needs, 
and  (6)  insufficient  Instructional  materials. 

7.  The  major  items  to  be  included  in  a program  as 

identified  by  teachers  and  employers  were:  public 

relations,  school  released  time,  training  outlines, 
separate  related  class,  involvement  of  industry 
with  the  program.  Interested  students,  an  advisory 
committee,  instructional  materials,  and  a |?esource- 
ful  teacher  who  is  willing  to  work  to  get  the  Job 
done. 

8.  The  guiding  statements  developed  by  Anderson 
are  important  and  shoiild  serve  as  guidelines  for 
planning  and  conducting  cooperative  work  experience 
programs  • 

lUlUlUlU  lUI'U  lU  ‘ 

9 • The  present  state  standards  for  enrollment  per 
unit  should  remain  the  same. 

10/?  One  or  two  years  of  basic  agricxilture  or 
horticulture  should  be  required  before  students 
are  placed  for  cooperative  work  esq^erience. 
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IX.  A ••lection  eotnlttae  sbcfuld  eereen  aed  •elect 
•tudente  for  the  pro^rcB. 

12.  At  leeet  tvo  yeere  of  work  ejq^lenoe  vee  cob* 

•idered  neceeeery,  therefore « both  Jmiore  eed 
••Biors  ehould  be  pieced  for  oooperetlve  eaqperienee. 

13*  School  releeeed  tine  •hould  be  provided  to  the 
•tudente  end  the  teechere  perticlpetlns  in  the  pro* 
grem.  The  releeeed  tine  ehould  not  be  Uailted  to 
eftemoone  only  ee  neny  eqployern  preferred  etudante 
In  the  nomlnge.  The  vork  es^erlence  time  ohould  be 
flexible  to  meet  the  neede  of  students. 

<» 

ik.  Students  should  be  paid  for  their  work. 

1^.  Generally^  teachers  do  not  maintain  a standard 
requirement  of  vork  for  students  In  the  cooperative 
prograa^  however  > teachers  and  enployers  recoBBoended 
at  least  20  hours  of  work  per  week. 

16.  The  amount  of  credit  for  students  in  the  co- 
operative program  ranged  from  li-  to  2^  units,  how* 
ever,  the  smount  of  credit  was  not  based  upon  the 
amount  of  school  released  time  nor  the  hours  of 
work. 

17.  Even  though  one*thlrd  of  the  schools  provided 
Instruction  by  incorporating  It  Into  the  regular 


▼oeational  agriculture  eurrieulua,  ell  teeebere 
tntenrtewed  recaMiided  e eeperete  related  eleee 
for  ell  etudente  on  cooperetive  experience* 

IB*  Teacher  perception  of  the  ftequencj  of  eiqper* 
visory  vieite  and  thoee  of  eooperatinc  e^plo7ere 
are  not  wholly  in  egre^aent*  However^  they  did 
agree  that  nore  vieite  per  year  were  needed  then 
ere  now  being  nade*  More  tine  ie  needed  . in 
eupervieion  of  thie  program  than  wae  oOTmally  re« 
quired  in  the  conventional  program* 

19.  Teachers  intending  to  conduct  programe  should 
attend  the  sunmer  agri-business  and  other  workshops 
before  conducting  the  off-farm  program*  Also^  more 
training  in  agri-business  principles  is  needed  to 
facilitate  the  teacher  in  conducting  the  program* 

20*  Teachers  who  are  conducting  these  programs 
need  workshops  on  technical  information  to  assist 
them  in  keeping  up  to  date. 

21*  The  teacher  should  inform  the  parents^  school 
board,  teachers,  and  the  community  of  the  require - 
ments  of  the  program  to  facilitate  understanding 


of  the  program* 


wm 


Recoianendatlons 


Ikk 


At  a result  of  the  study,  the  following  reconmendatlons  were 

made. 


!•  The  state  staff  should  glre  sore  leadership  to 
the  program  by  developing  more  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  the  teachers  and  administrators  In  con- 
ducting the  off-farm  work  eaqperlence  program. 

2.  The  eighteen  guiding  statements  developed  by 
Anderson  should  become  the  basis  for  developing 
guidelines  for  conducting  programs. 

3.  A school  conducting  the  program  should  provide 
adequate  facilities  and  equipment  to  cooplement  the 
on-the-Job  training. 

U.  The  facilities  recooBiended  by  the  state  staff 
should  not  be  a duplication  of  the  enployer  facilities. 
The  equipment  should  be  only  that  which  Is  necessary 
to  assist  the  students  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  classroom  and  on-the-Job  training.  A greenhouse 
Is  considered  necessary  for  vocational  horticulture 
students  who  are  in  pre-work  experience  training. 

The  teachers  conducting  these  programs  should 
keep  the  public  Informed  about  the  program. 


1^:. 

6.  A sepor  .te  relatad  elate  ehould  bt  provided  for 
the  atudentt  on  eopperatlve  tsqparienee.  The  in* 
ttructlon  ahould  be  tilted  or  coordinated  with  the 
on*the-Job  work  experience  whenever  potelble.  A 
minliBum  of  five  hours  of  Instruction  per  week  In 
the  related  class  Is  recomtended  for  a fraction  of 
a unit  and  up  to  ten  hours  per  week  Is  reconmended 
for  a full  unit. 


7*  The  progrem  and  classroom  Instruction  should  be 
based  upon  student  needs.  A student  and  coomunlty 
survey  should  be  conducted  before  the  program  Is 
established.  A selection  committee  TODposed  of  the 
teacher,  guidance  counselor  end  principal  should 
select  and  direct  the  students  Into  the  program  and 
area  of  interest. 


8.  An  advisory  coamittee  comprising  cooperating 
employers,  parents,  and  former  students  should  be 
used  In  planning  and  conducting  the  progrem. 


9*  School  released  time  should  be  provided  for 
the  students  on  work  experience.  The  writer  re- 
commends : 

Seniors  - ^ day  of  school  released  time 
Juniors  - ^ day  of  school  released  time 


% 
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10.  School  :.c?.3asaA  tint  should  be  proridsd  for 
the  teechers  to  aske  supervisory  visits.  The 
vriter  recossMOds  st  lesst  one  visit  to  eseh  student 
every  tvo  weeks  which  would  necessitste: 

^ dsy  felessed  • ifbll  unit 
i dey  releesed  - ^ unit 
One  period  • i unit* 

«Zf  neeesssry^  the  teecher  could  aske  supervisosry  visits 
diirli^  the  two  conference  periods. 

U.  The  hours  of  work  experience  required  during  the 
school  yesr  should  vary  with  the  year  the  student  is 
in  school.  The  writer  recomDends: 

Seniors  - ld-22  hours  per  week 
Juniors  - 15  hours  per  week 

12.  The  school  credits  received  by  the  students 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  state.  The  writer 
recomnends  that  the  nonber  of  credits  be  unified  with 
distributive  education  and  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation if  possible.  One  credit  is  recomnended  for 
the  related  class.  The  credits  for  the  work 
esqperience  should  be  based  upon  the  hours  of  work 
or  the  periods  of  school  released.  The  writer  re- 
coomends  that  the  siqpervisors  determine  which 


alt#rnatlvu  l;o  uft:  •ithflr  on*  credit  fbr  each  300 

houra  of  trainlnf  ebouid  be  recoonended  or  ^ credit 
for  each  period  of  releaaed  tliBt  trom  acliool. 

13*  Bach  atudant  on  work  «v«rlMee  ataould  beat  * 
definite  tralnlaf  plffi  developed  by  the  teacher  nd 
the  cooperating  caployer. 

14.  Juniors  should  be  place^i  fbll  time  during  the 
sumner  preceding  their  senior  year.  They  should  be 
provided  instruction  concerning  affrl-business  and 
vfflpiHng  with  people  at  least  for  one  seoiester  of 
their  Junior  year. 

15.  The  teacher,  administrator,  end  cooperating 
en^loyers  should  meet  several  times  as  a group 
before  school  begins  to  become  acquainted  vith  work 

. I 

laws,  objectives  of  the  program,  their  part  in  the 
program,  and  what  they  hope  to  accooplish. 

16.  A beginning  wage  should  be  established 

by  the  cooperating  eiqployers. 

17.  A minimum  of  one  year  of  basic  agriculture  or 
horticulture  should  be  completed  before  students  are 
placed  for  cooperative  e^qperlence.  A non-ferm 
stiident  should  be  required  at  least  two  years  of 
instruction  before  placement. 


18.  StudenT  teachers  should  be  placed  with 
teachers  eoaductlof  copperatlTe  programs*  The 
students  in  the  agricultural  education  curriculum 
need  to  be  guided  early  into  the  different  teach- 
ing tracts  such  as  sgrl-businsss  ud  senrlce  or 
vocational  horticulture  so  that  the  vast  technical 
knowledge  needed  for  competent  teaching  can  be 

4 

Obtained  early. 

19.  Teachers  vlshing  to  conduct  an  off-farm  pro- 
gram should  attend  the  vorkshops  for  the  different 
programs*  These  teachers  should  also  be  given  a 
veek  of  released  time  during  the  school  year  to  vork 
with  teachers  already  conducting  a good  program*  The 
teacher  can  observe  and  take  part  in  the  related  in- 
struction, assist  vith  supervisory  visits,  and  get 
to  know  first  hand  how  to  conduct  the  program. 

20*  Technical  workshops  should  be  provided  for 
teachers  presently  conducting  on-going  programs. 

The  writer  recommends  that  a full  time  staff  member 
be  appointed  to  teach  and  coordinate  the  technical 
seminars,  classes,  and  workshops  for  off-farm  agri- 
culture. 

21.  Evaluation  by  the  cooperating  eiDployers  and 
former  students  should  be  conducted  by  the  local 
teacher  each  year. 


Ik9 

22.  An  organized  system  of  assisting  graduates 
to  obtain  a job  should  be  developed  on  a county 
or  district  level. 

Recommendations  for  further 
research 

I 

There  remain  many  unanswered  questions  In  conducting  off-farm 
work  esqperlence  programs.  As  a result  of  the  study^  the  writer  be- 
came aware  of  the  need  for  further  research  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  To  determine  the  Importance  of  selected  Items 
to  be  taught  in  the  related  class  as  perceived  by 
former  students  of  the  off-farm  program. 

2.  To  determine  the  methods  of  teaching  the  re- 
lated classroom  Instruction  when  students  are 
placed  in  many  different  occupational  areas  of 
training. 

3.  To  develop  a procedure  for  evaluating  off- 
farm  cooperative  work  experience. 
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Mailed  questionnaires,  personal  Interviews,  and  telephone  surveys  were  used  to  collect  Information  from  49 
real  estate  practitioners,  25  teachers  of  real  estate  courses,  and  other  Individuals  who  were  knowledgeable 
In  the  real  estate  field.  Some  of  the  conclusions  were;  O)  A high  percentage  of  the  Industry  members  are  In 
the  higher  age  brackets,  (2)  Most  took  an  original  licensing  course  and  have  attended  workshops,  (3)  Real 
estate  Is  a very  competitive  business,  and  there  Is  little  cooperation  between  members,  (4)  Practitioners  are  * 
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to  Interfere  with  normal  business  hours,  and  (8)  Research  Is  generally  unknown  to  the  average  broker  or 
salesman.  Recommendations  concern  courses,  workshops,  lectures,  and  research  projects  to  be  Initiated.  The 
appendix  Includes  the  questionnaires,  detailed  findings,  and  a bibliography  on  real  estate.  (MM) 
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The  California  State  Polytechnic  College, 
Real  Estate  study  entitled  A Pilot  Study 
tion  and  Research  Needs  in  t he  South  Coas 
requested  by  Interagency  Agreement  Kuraber 
1963,  is  herev/ith  submitted. 


Business  Department 
of  Re al  Estate  Ecu ca- 
t Region^  xvhich  wr.s 
179  dated  July  1, 


This  study  was  suggested  as  an  initial  step  necessary  to  the 
introduction  of  the  real  estate  program  at  California  State 
Polytechnic  College.  Also  it  was  undertaken  as  a further  step 


estate 


in  the  direction  of  professionalization  for  the  real 
industry  as  a whole  and  this  particular  area  of  California  in 
particular. 


These  funds  were  made  available  by  legislative  appropriations 
from  the*Real  Estate  Education  and  Research  Funds  administered 
by  your  office,  and  initially  obtained  by  the  allocation  of 
a fixed  percentage  of  all  license  fees  collected  by  the  Real 
Estate  Commissioner . 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  provided  by  your 
Division  and  the  variotis  members  of  the  Real  Estate  Industry, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Paul  Kenyon 

Intermediate  Instructor  of  Business 
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PHEFACE 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  as  established  by  the 
original  request  for  authorization  (Appendix  A)  v;as; 

*'In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  present  status  of  real 
estate  education  and  research  in  the  region,  the  desired  status  ^ 
of  region,  the  changing  nature  of  the  area  and  industry,  the 
requirements  of  the  industry  relative  to  real  estate  education 
and  research,  the  facilities  and  activities  necessary  to. raise 

the  industry  and  education  to  the  desired  level.** 

This  objective  made  it  possible  to  "recommend  a program  vAiich 
will  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  industry  either  by  utilizing 
the  facilities  of  the  extension  service  of  the  University,  the 
adult  program  of  the  local  schools,  the  in-service  educational 
program  of  the  real  estate  industry,  cooperative  or  individual 
research  efforts,  and,  finally,  by  determining  the  gap  that 
should  be  filled  by  the  local jstate  college,  California  State 
Polytechnic  College." 

It  is  the  v/riter’s  belief  these  objectives  and  goals  were 
substantially  achieved.  As  the  study  proceeded  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  the  terms  "feasible"  and  "opimum"  were 
basic.  The  recommend at ions  were  developed  with  these  con- 


siderations ever  in  mind. 


The  "leographic  area  invest ifrated  consists  of  the  region 

described  in  the  Stanford  Research  Report  on  "The  California 

> 

Economy".  The  region  consists  of  the  counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura,  The  main  emphasis  is  directed  toward 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 

This  final  report  consists  of  the  following  main  sub-divisions: 
Needs,  Recommendations,  Methods  of  Conducting  Study,  Summary  of 
Findings,  and  Conclusions,  All  findings  and  tables  are  included  in 
the  Appendix,  The  needs  suggest  other  possible  recommendations, 
but  the  writer  attempted  to  recommend  a program  that  w&s 
immediately  workable.  These  other  possible  answers  to  the  needs 
were  considered  too  difficult  to  implement  at  this  time  or  within 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  are  only  briefly  commented  upon  in  this 
report. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  the  members  of  the  Business 
Department  of  California  State  Polytechnic  College,  the  local 
Boards  of  Realtors,  the  Los  Angeles  Planning  Commission,  UCLA 
Real  Estate  Institute,  Security  First  National  Research  Depart- 
ment, the  San  Luis  Obispo  Planning  Commission,  local  newspapers, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Title  Insurance,  Crocker  Citizens  Bank,  and 
all  the  brokers  and  salesmen  who  took  time  from  their  busy 

schedules  to  answer  questions  and  questionnaires. 


Paul  Kenyon 
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I.  .NEEDS 

According  to  the  research  data  accumulated,  the  real  estate 
industry  in  the  area  has  the  following  needs.  Some  of  these  needs 
can  be  met  completely,  some  partially,  and  some  not  at  all. 

1,  To  provide  a minimum  real  estate  certificate  program. 

Ihis  need  for  the  basic  five  real  estate  courses  was  especially 
stressed  in  the  findings  of  the  Real  Estate  V/orkshop  Questionn- 
aire, It  will  be  satisfied  by  Education  recommendations  4^1  k ^2, 

2,  To  provide  practical  educational  experiences  to  Real  Estate 
Personnel, 

This  emphasizes  the  practical  aspect  of  the  industry,  Tiiey 
want  a program  in  education  which  they  can  apply  immediately 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future.  These  practical  educational 
experiences  will  be  partly  provided  by  Education  Recommenda- 
tions ffl  & ^2,  but  more  so  by  the  V/orkshop  and  Lecture  Series 


proposals, 

3,  To  provide  a Real  Estate  in-service  training  program. 

This  problem  is  needed  because  of  the  basic  nature  of  the  real 
estate  industry,  i,  e,,  that  members  do  not  wish  to  take  time 
from  their  daily  activities  to  attend  purely  educational 
endeavors.  Also,  the  practical  nature  of  the  industry  is 
stressed  here,  for  a program  in  which  the  industry  is  interested 
must  be  of  the  type  that  is  immediately  usable.  The  nature  of 
the  industry  that  we  are  serving  causes  difficulties  to  arise 
that  make  other  programs  less  feasible.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  travel  long  distances  necessary  to  attend  classes  dr 
workshops  over  any  period  of  time. 

The  workshops  and  Lecture  Series  Recommendations  attempt  to 

solve  this  need  insofar  as  practicable. 

1. 
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4 . To  distribute  the  findin'^s  of  practical  research  projects . 

Three  problems  are  here  presupposed:  first,  it  suggested  there 

is  a need  for  research  and  extension  of  knov/ledge  in  the  field 
of  real  estate;  second,  it  requires  that  this  research  be  of  a 
practical  type  than  can  be  used  by  real  estate  businessmen 
immediately;  and  third,  it  recommends  that  this  practical  infor- 
mation be  made  available  to  the  members  v;ho  can  use  it  profit- 
ably. 

Such  a need  can  only  partially  be  satisfied  at  this  time  and  this 
is  provided  for  by  the  Workshops  and  Lecture  Series  Recommendations, 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  Research  Recommendation  for  1965-6-7, 

’’Publication  Program  Study”  which  is  a recommendation  applicable 
for  this  third  problem. 

^ • To  provide  a method  of  distributing  information  of  current 
interest . 

Somewhat  related  to  ^4  above.  Such  a need  can  only  partly  be 
satisfied,  but  the  Workshops  and  especially  the  Lecture  Series 
v;ere  developed  to  satisfy  this  need, 

6,  To  obtain  expert  teachers  of  real  estate. 

Few  expert  teachers  of  real  estate  v;ill  be  permanently  available 
in  this  area  within  the  forseeable  future.  This  requirement  can 
be  achieved  by  bringing  in  experts  to  conduct  the  workshops  and 
lectures  recommended. 
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To  receive  careful  consideration  of  time  End  hours  in  prof^rr.m 
planninj? , This  is  a need  which  arises  because  the  members  are 
in  business  and  must  keep  normal  business  hours.  Recomriiendat ions 
in  order  to  be  workable,  must  be  made  in  consideration  of  this 
factor.  The  recommended  courses  are  suggested  for  evening 
presentation  generally.  Both  the  workshops  and  lectures  take 
this  item  into  consideration. 

To  carefull^"  select  locations  of  offerings  and  methods  of 
teaching  because  of  widely  separated  centers  of  populat ion. 

I/e  have  geographical  problems  in  our  area  and  the  recommen- 
dations have  been  prepared  in  such  a v/ay  as  to  provide  maximum 
services  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  industry  members. 

TP-  provide  short,  immediately  useful  types  of  educational  programs. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  industry  and  its  members,  and  also 
due  to  the  distances  involved  it  was  considered  basic  that  the 
educational  offerings  be  short,  timely,  and  immediately  useful. 

To  continue  the  program  of  professionalization . 

This  is  the  long  range  educational  objective  which  must  ever  be 
kept  in  the  forefront  of  any  endeavor.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
may  be  questionable  in  the  short  run,  but  for  the  long  term  view 
the  industry  must  continue  its  program  of  professionalizat ion. 
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II,  RECOIIIJEMDATIONS 


Education 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  courses  in  Real  Estate  Finance, 

Real  Estate  Appraisal,  and  Trends  and  Factors  Influencing 
Real  Estate  be  offered  by  California  State  Polytechnic 

College,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California.  ^ 

Such  courses  would  complement  the  College’s  present 

real  estate  courses  and  provide  partial  support  to  the 

local  real  estate  industry.  Since  students  must  matriculate 

in  order  to  take  these  courses,  they  must  also  be  offered  in 

number  2 below  for  all  the  industry  to  benefit. 

2,  It  is  recommended  that  the  folloiying  courses  be  offered 
by  extension  ot  Adult  Education: 

A,  Real  Estate  Principles,  A course  covering  the  economic 
factors  affecting  real  estate;  urban  land  economics,  city  planning, 
urban  development,  regulations  of  land  use;  principles  of  value 
and  real  estate  evaluation,  ownership,  nature  and  classif icati.  on 

of  land,  management  of  property,  laiv,  market  analysis. 

Real  Estate  Practices.  A course  cover iiig  the  techniques 
of  operating  a real  estate  business;  emphasis  on  daily  activities 
of  brokers  and  salesmen;  actual  procedures  involved,  IVorking 
practices  in  listings  and  sales  methods.  Prospecting,  legal 
factors,  finance  arrangement,  effective  advertising,  escrov/s. 

C.  Legal  aspects  of  Real  Estate.  A course  covering  the 
CWrrfdfnia  rear~property  lavT;  nuethod  oF^ownershi]^,  acquTsition 
and  transfer;  land  descriptions;  contracts;  community  property; 
encumbrances,  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust;  leases,  tenancy;  escrows, 

title  insurance,  probate  proceedings;  restrictions;  listings; 
legal  instruments. 
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D*  _E-Cal  Estate  Finance,  A course  cover  in"  the  analysis  of 
money,  markets,  rates,  new  regulations  and  procedures  for 
financing  real  estate;  policies,  problems,  rules,  current 
trends.  Tupes  of  lenders,  methods  of  qualifying,  uses  of 
mortgages,  trust  deeds,  leases,  common  stock,  bonds; 
financial  analysis  of  real  properties.  Conventional,  FHA, 

Cal  Vet  and  VA  loans  studied.  Operation  of  mortgage 
companies,  insurance  companies  and  savings  loan  associations. 

E.  Real  Estate  Appraisal,  A course  covering  the  methods  of 

determining  real  property  values;  purposes  of  appraisals; 
analysis  of  factors  involved  and  their  relationship  to  trend’ 
in  property  values;  current  appraisal  theory. 

F,  Trends  and  Factors  Influencing  Real  Estate.  A Course  coveri 

the  forces  affecting  real  estate  values.  Survey  of  real 
estate  production,  appraisal,  finance  and  marketing.  Land 
use  and  regulations;  urban,  rural,  special  purpose  property, 

courses  should  be  offered  over  a period  of  three  years,  one 
course  per  semester  (except  that  Practices  and  Legal  Aspects 
should  be  offered  more  frequently).  They  should  be  offered  at 
some  central  location  between  the  two  major  population  centers, 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  ilaria.  The  Arroyo  Grande  Adult 
Education  Supervisor  has  tentatively  agreed  to  cooperate  in 
the  program.  Programs  should  be  considered  at  each  of  the 
major  population  centers  on  a staggered  basis. 

t^orkshoDS 

j-t  is  recommended  that  three  workshops  per  school  year  be 
One  vjorkshop  per  quarter  can  be  profitably  offered  on 
timely  subjects  with  expert  teachers.  The  workshops  should  be 

coordinated  by  a faculty  member  of  the  California  State  Polytechnic 
College  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Boards  of  Realtors,  and  offered 

■S'  * 
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at  college  locations^ 

The  optimum  workshop  would  last  t\iO  days.  Instructors  in  the 
workshops  would  be  selected  from  the  local  area  when  possible,  but 
also  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Sacramento 
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There  should  be  a minimum  registration  fee  charged  all  par- 
ticipants. Several  of  the  companies  that  engage  in  real  estate 

activities  have  offered  experts  for  the  workshops  at  no  charge  to 

it.  Advanced  registration  will  be  required. 

The  programs  will  be  specifically  directed  toxvard  the  real 
estate  industry  and  related  activities. 

For  specific  workshop  proposals,  see  Appendix  B. 

Lecture  Series 

It  is  recommended  that  a series  of  lectures  be  made  available 
to  the  indust ry , 

This  program  would  consist  of  two  ten-week  scries  per  school 
year.  Each  ten-week  series  would  be  comprised  of  two  or  three 
selected  topics  of  current  interest  to  be  presented  by  experts  in 
the  field.  The  topics  would  be  narrow  in  scope  and  would  be 
examined  in  depth. 

There  would  be  a tuition  charge  of  about  $25  per  series,  but 
allowances  would  be  made  for  different  persons  to  attend  on  the  same 

This  way  if  one  member  of  a bank  wished  to  attend  three 
lectures,  another  could  attend  one  or  two  of  the  other  lectures 
in  his  particular  interest  on  the  same  tuition.  Advance  registration 
would  be  required. 

The  selection  of  series  titles  and  topics  would  be  made  by  a 
coordinator  in  connection  with  the  local  Board  of  Realtors. 

The  lectures  would  be  offered  on  a one  night  per  week  basis  for 
tivo  or  three  hours  and  would  normally  consist  of  two  or  ‘three  topics 

per  series.  They  should  be  presented  at  California  State  Polytechnic 
in  order  that  interested  students  might  share  in  the  experience. 

Research 

It  is  recommeded  that  selected  persons  be  permitted  to 
continue  conducting  research  projects.  These  would  be  directly 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  industry,  area,  and  college. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  follov/in"  reaearch  studies 
be  considered  for  the  San  Luis  Obispo  and  South  Coast  areas, 
during  the  forthcoming  years; 


Housing  Supply  Sr  Demand  Study 
Land  Use  Study 


1964- 5 

1965- 6 


Preparation  of  a Pveal  Estate  Office 

Practice  Manual  (See  Appendix  C)  1965-6 


Publication  Program  Study 


1966-7 


Growth  Trends  and  Population  Trends  1966-7 


Area  Industrial  & Recreational  Economics 

1967-8 


Future  of  Agriculture  Needs 


1967-8 


Transition  of  Agriculture  Land  to 
Urban  Uses  and  Its  Effects  on 
Land  Values 


1968-9 
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III.  METHODS  OP  CONDUCTING  STUDY 

The  study  program  was  divided  into  three  major  stages:  initial 

planning,  interviev/ing  and  questioning,  and  the  analysis  and 
final  report  preparation. 

Composition  of  Respondents 

Persons  in  the  industry  and  related  activities  were  divided 
into  two  groups  for  the  purpose  of  this  study.  The  first 

1 

group  consisting  of  individuals  i/ho  were  not  directly  in  the 
real  estate  field  but  knowledgeable  in  the  many  categories 
of  the  real  estate  field.  Second  group  being  the  real 
estate  practitioner. 

The  Data  Collection  Method 

Questionnaire  Check  List 

The  questionnaire  check-list  (See  Appendix  D)  was 
prepared  for  the  first  group  and  it  was  a detailed 
document.  The  form  was  not  distributed  to  the 
parties  until  each  was  contacted  personally.  Because 
of  the  background  of  two  groups  of  the  professional 
men,  personal  interviews  were  arranged.  These  inter- 
views were  taped  on  a tape  recorder,  and  a summary 
of  those  interviews  is  attached  as  Appendix  E.  The 
interviewees  were  very  informative  and  provided  val- 
uable information  for  the  study. 
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The  remaining  questionnaire  check-lists  were  mailed  or 
delivered  personally  after  telephone  conversations  of 
approval  had  been  received.  Findings  of  that  check- 
list are  attached  as  Appendix  F, 

Telephone  Survey 

M 

In  order  to  validate  the  findings  of  the  detailed  check- 
list, a telephone  survey  (Appendix  G)  was  conducted  of 
the  industry.  It  v/as  considered  the  best  and  most 
effective  method  of  reaching  the  respondents.  Generally, 
selections  of  the  persons  called  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  full  time  real  estate  people  in  the  city  or 
community.  Findings  of  that  survey  are  attached  as 
Appendix  H, 

Iferkshop  Questionnaire 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  study,  a real  estate  work- 
shop was  conducted  on  the  California  State  Polytechnic 
College  campus  v/ith  teachers  of  real  estate  from  all  over 
the  state  in  attendance,  A special  questionnaire  (Appendix  I) 
was  prepared  and  distributed  to  that  group  for  completion 
and  return,  A copy  of  the  findings  of  that  study  is 
attached  as  Appendix  J, 
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IV.  SUIvUvlARY  OF  FIMDIIX3S  OF  STUDY 
(For  detailed  findings  see  Appendixes  E,  F,  H,  and  J) 

The  data  accumulated  appear  to  support  the  findings 
there  is  a shortage  of  real  estate  education  and  research 
in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  area.  (See  Appendix  K for  educational 
course  offerings  and  research  conducted  in  recent  years.) 

Generally  the  members  of  the  real  estate  industry  have  not 
taken  formal  courses  in  real  estate  and  related  business.  There 
is  interest  in  taking  such  courses.  However,  they  will  also 
consider  brief  workshop  experiences  if  the  choice  of  topics 
has  been  carefully  made.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that 
they  would  be  favorably  impressed  v;ith  a lecture  series  of 
specific  topics  to  be  considered  in  depth. 

Although  few  brokers  and  salesmen  have  formal  course 
experience,  most  of  them  have  taken  licensing  and  correspondence 
courses  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  real  estate  licenses. 

They  have  learned  their  job  by  doing  their  work  and  have  accumulated 
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enough  information  of  the  job  to  mahe  themselves  a living, 
and  sometimes  a very  good  one.  It  may  be  that  they  do  not  have 
a broad  background  in  their  particular  field,  but  they  have  the 
type  of  information  that  is  useful  and  practical,  and  that 
results  in  sales.  Undoubtedly  this  accounts  for  the  Interest 
in  the  practical  type  of  workshop  programs. 

Also  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  for  these  men  to  take 
off  from  theii  daily  duties  involved  a considerable  financial 
loss.  Therefore,  there  exists  the  passible  interest  in  the 
lectnre  series  recommendation  and  its  offering  at  night. 

As  in-service  type  of  training  could  theoretically  be  suc- 
cessful, except  it  would  have  to  be  a very  practical,  day-to- 
day  type  of  training  and  there  is  probably  no  one  qualified 
person  or  organization  that  would  be  able  to,  financially  and 
timewise,  assume  the  responsibility, 

A minority  of  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen  are  inter- 
ested in  a program  of  betterment.  The  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  some  is  probably  due  to  several  reasons,  among  which 
are:  there  is  little  possibility  that  sufficient  demand  could 

be  developed  to  authorize  it;  there  are  few  teachers  available 
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vjho  are  qualified  to  teach  classes;  many  of  the  individuals 
have  been  in  business  a long  time  and  either  know  the  subject 
as  well  as  they  feel  they  need  to  know  it,  or  they  are  approaching 
retirement  and  are  no  longer  interested;  and  lastly  many  industry 
members,  although  capable  in  the  practical  aspects  of  their  field, 
may  feel  reluctant  to  compete  in  a purely  academic  atmosphere, 

A factor  may  also  be  that  the  people  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  prefer  not  to  dedicate  and  set  aside  six  months 
of  time  toward  the  achievement  of  a purely  academic  goal,  i.e. 
the  completion  of  a formal  course  in  some  area  of  real  estate 

or  business.  But  they  do  not  mind  and,  in  fact,  will  gladly 

\ 

'V 

assume  the  responsibility  of  attending  a short  workshop  if  the 
subject  is  worth-while,  the  teacher  is  knowledgeable,  and  the 
time  is  well  chosen  so  as  not  to  interfere  v/ith  the  day-to-day 
business  operation. 

Research  in  the  field  of  real  estate  is  generally  unknown 
to  the  average  broker  or  salesman.  It  just  is  not  made  available 

V 

to  them.  As  additional  research  is  conducted  some  plans  shpuld 

be  developed  for  this  information  to  be  distributed  in  a 
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usable  form  to  the  industry.  It  is  understood  than  afl  effort 
is  being  made  along  this  line  but  to  date  the  impact  of  the 
endeavor  has  not  reached  the  men  in  the  field. 

An  item  of  side  interest  to  the  interviewer  was  uncovered 
during  the  research  which  concerned  the  previous  business  of 
the  broker  or  salesman.  These  individuals  arc  from  all  different 
fields,  Fev;  of  the  individuals  had  prepared  themselves  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  real  estate  business.  They  had 
not  attended  school  with  that  goal  in  mind.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  irdu?t:*y  itself.  It  requires  an  aggressive, 
independent  and  competitively  minded  person  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  it.  He  must  generally  be  trained  on  the  job.  In  the  normal 
brokerage,  a formal  real  estate  degree  would  not  be  a first 
requirement,  and  would  not  noticeably  increase  his  chance  of 
success.  This  conclusion  might  only  be  limited  to  this  area  and 
undoubtedly  there  are  exceptions  to  it. 

The  data  reveal  little  interest  in  research  projects 
unless  they  have  a direct  immediate  application  to  the  business 
today. 

There  is  a tendency  in  any  competitife  society  to  keep  cer- 
tain -t-r-iek"S“Of--the-trade-tt)-ones*—setf^ — ThlisnLs  espec  
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in  the  real  estate  industry.  They  are  not  generally  a coopera- 
tive group  among  themselves.  However,  considerable  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  Boards  o£  Realtors  in  their  achievements  along 
this  line.  They  are  also  doing  a wonderful  job'  in  profession- 
alizing the  industry.  The  multiple  listing  and  related  listing 
programs  have  also  contributed  toward  greater  cooperation  and 


mutual  endeavor  in  real  estate. 


V.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  research  data  appear  to  support  the  following  conclusions: 
Background  of  Respondents 

t 

1»  The  local  real  estate  industry  members  are  busy, 
practical  and  ambitious  men. 

2.  Ihe  academic  level  achieved  by  industry  members  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  equivalent  of  high  school  graduation. 

3.  A high  percentage  of  the  industry  members  are  in  the 
higher  age  brackets. 

4.  Tliere  are  several  different  segments  of  the  real  estate 
industry  that  must  be  ministered  to,  namely  brokers. 

salesmen,  title  companies  and  bank  employees,  government 

0 * * 

and  savings  and  loan  personnel,  the  public,  etc. 

5o  Some  industry  members  have  taken  formal  real  estate 
classes. 

6.  Most  of  the  respondents  took  an  original  licensing  course 
and  have  attended  real  estate  workshops. 

7#  The  real  estate  Industry  is  a very  competitive  business. 

8.  Members  generally  tend  not  to  cooperate  with  each  other. 

9.  There  are  areas  within  which  the  industry  can  agree  and 
cooperate  as  revealed  by  the  Realtors  and  Multiple- 
Listing  services. 

) 
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1.  Respondents  are  penerally  reluctant  to  make  long  range  academic 
■Pl^ns , Therefore  the  data  appears  to  support  the  needs  for  short 
inonediately  useful  types  of  education  programs,  methods  of  distri- 
buting information  of  current  interest,  to  distribute  the  findings 
of  practical  research  projects,  and  the  need  to  provide  an  in-ser- 
vice training  program, 

2,  Courses  or  offerings  must  be  sufficiently  practical  as  to  be  used 
immediately  in  business.  Until  the  industry  has  become  sufficiently 
professionalized  there  is  little  hope  for  success  of  offerings  which 
are  net  practical  and  immediately  useful, 

# 

. There  is  little  den?and  for  formal  academic  classes  in  ^eal  Estate, 
Based  upon  this  limited  demand  it  is  concluded  that  the  industry 
needs  practical  educational  experiences,  the  in-service  training 
program  above  referred  to,  a method  of  distributing  current 
information,^  immediately  useful  types  of  educational  experiences, 
and  a continuing  program  of  professionalization. 

Few  qualified  real  estate  teachers  are  available. 

Good  real  estate  teaching  required  both  practical  experiences  and 
education,  a combination  difficult  to  obtain  even  in  the  large 
metropolitan  areas.  The  use  of  Real  EstSte  Education  Workshops 
is  a positive  step  in  the  right  direction, 

^ • Acceptable  real  estate  classes  would  require  teachers  with  con- 
siderable actual  real  estate  experience.  This  is  a further 
elaboration  of  above  pointing  out  the  very  important 
requirement  of  practical  experience. 
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6,  Educational  activities  must  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  normal  business  hours. 

which  do  not  take  into  consideration  this  factor  are 
doomed  to  failure, 

.^ach  of  the  different  segments  requires  a different  educational 
approach. 

The  goals,  objectives  and  activities  of  the  various  segments  of  the 
industry  require  totally  different  educational  approaches.  Some  of 
the  segments  are  financing,  title  insurance,  government  offices 
engaging  in  real  estate  activities,  construction  industry,  escrov;, 
and,  of  course,  the  real  estate  industry. 

No  one  segment  would  justify  a total  educational  effort. 

Although  the  approaches  must  be  different  according  to  the  above 
conclusions,  our  population  is  so  small  and  so  arranged  geo- 
graphically that  no  one  segment  of  the  industry  is  large  enough  to 
permit  a total  educational  effort.  This  means  that  the  effort  must 
be  directed  at  more  than  one  segment  of  the  industry. 

There  are  two  geographical  locations  that  can  be  serviced  and 

T;j.ll  permit  some  concerted  effort  in  real  estate  education: 
namely,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Maria. 

other  geographical  locations  are  so  removed  from  each  other, 
are  so  few  in  numbers  of  real  estate  personnel,  that  only  a 
feasible  program  can  be  planned  at  this  time. 

* A range,  carefully  planned  educational  program  has  possi- 

bilitues  of  acceptance  and  success.  This  will  permit  a limited 

immediate  effort,  the  cumulative  effect  of  v;hich  will  further 
the  efforts  toward  professionalization. 

NOTE:  Your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  Appendix  M which  is  a 

recent  article  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which  appears  to 
support  the  views  expressed  herein  although  written  from  a 
state-v;ide  viewpoint, 
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Appendix  A 


California  State  Polytechnic  College 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California 


INTRODUCTION 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  your  letter 
of  May  16,  1962,  that  we  revise  our  research  proposal  "To  Develop 
and  Demonstrate  the  Appropriate  Methods  for  Obtainint^  and  Usin^ 

Local  Market  Real- Estate  Data"  more  in  line  with  the  project  under- 
taken by  HiLriboldt  State  College  "An  Exploratory  Study  of  Real  Estate 
Education  & Research  Needs  in  Humboldt  County,"  we  submit  the  attached 
request  for  your  consideration. 

vVe  decided  that  an  exploratory  study  would  be  preferable  to 
your  alternative  suggestion  that. we  prepare  a study  from  a portion 
of  the  data  sources  listed  oh  page  2 of  our  original  proposal.  The 
pilot  study  would  be  of  especial  value  during  this  time  to  the  College 
because  of  the  initiation  of  our  Real  Estate  program.  In  the  light 
of  the  findings  of  this  pilot  study,  we  may  wish  to  undertake  a 
research  program  from  those  data  sources  later. 

The  references  noted  in  Item  III  a.  were  again  contacted  and 
as^ed  if  such  a revised  study  would  be  of  value  to  the  groups  which 
they  represent.  The  area  is  in  such  a need  of  additional  information 
that  they  readily  agreed  that  it  would  and  that  such  a revised  study 
should  be  made.  Mr.  H.  H.  Theiss,  Vice  President  of  Title  Insurance 
Company,  was  also  kind  enough  to  add  his  name  to  the  others. 

As  your  committee  knows  the  study  to  be  attempted  is  a big  one 
and  in  order  to  stretch  the  funds  as  far  as  possible  it  is  requested 
that  all  student  and  staff  funds  be  combined  into  one  figure  so  that 
they  may  be  used  to  obtain  faculty,  clerical  or  market  research 
services  as  required.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in 
advance  exactly  the  sum  of  money  that  will  be  required  for  the 
effective  accomplishment  of  the  functions  represented  by  the  faculty 
and  student  members,  and  this  arrangement  will  assist  to  provide 
the  needed  flexibility. 
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WORI^SHOP  PROPOSALS 


Appraisal  Techniques  Workshop 
Purpose  of  Workshop; 

(1)  To  acquaint  participants  with  appraisal  techniques 
and  methods 

(2)  To  demonstrate  these  methods  by  actual  visits  to 
types  of  properties 

(3)  To  guide  participants  in  the  preparation  of  forms  and 
in  the  understanding  of  rules  and  procedures  in 
appraising. 


Appropriateness; 

Many  of  the  respondents  contacted  recommended  that  such 
a Workshop  would  be  of  value. 

California  State  Polytechnic  College  is  convenient  to  all 
parties  and  the  cost  can  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

Cal  Poly  has  conducted  workshops  in  the  past. 

Cal  Poly  has  the  necessary  facilities. 

Tlie  area  is  located  away  from  large  population  centers. 
Appraisal  courses  should  be  made  readily  available  to  the 
Real  Estate  industry. 


Specific  Staff : 

Coordinator  - Faculty  member  from  Cal  Poly 

Instructor  - Fred  Croxon,  Crocker-Citizens  Bank,  Santa  Barbara, 
California  (See  Appendix  E for  detailed  background 
on  Mr.  Croxon) 
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Cost  to  Student! 

About  $5  registration  fee. 
Estimated  Cost: 


$750.00 

#2  Estate  and  Tax  Planning 

Purposes  of  VJorkshop: 

(1)  To  acquaint  the  participants  with  methods  of  conserving 
estates. 

(2)  To  demonstrate  these  methods  by  appropriate  case  studies. 

(3)  To  obtain  participation  fr  on  the  participants  in  applying 
methods  to  individual  problems. 

Appropriateness i 


The  expert  teacher  that  such  a workshop  would  require  is 
available  from  the  Title  Insurance  Company  at  its  Los 
Angeles  Branch. 

There  are  many  businessmen,  not  entirely  limited  to  the 
real  estate  industry,  who  would  be  interested  in  such  an 
offering. 

Cal  Poly  has  the  facilities  and  staff  to  conduct  a successful 
conference. 

Such  a workshop  was  recommended  by  the  recent  research 
conducted  in  the  area. 

Specific  Staff: 

Coordinator  - Faculty  member,  California  State  Polytechnic 

College. 
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Specific  Staff  (cont*d); 


Instructor  - Bill  Spenney,  Title  Insurance  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
An  expert  in  the  field  of  estate  planning, 
having  published  in  the  field. 


Cost  to  Student; 

About  $5  registration  fee. 


Estimated  Cost: 


$300. 
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IV,  To  what  segments  of  industr,  governmental  or  educational 
institutions  will  the  product  be  of  significance?  Covered  under 
I above. 


V,  Co-ordinator!  Paul  Kenyon,  intermediate  Instructor,  California 
State  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis  Obispo,  California, 


VI,  Estimated  Cost,  $2,000, 
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Appendix  t> 


REAL  ESTATE  QUESTIONNAIRE  CHECK-LIST 


Introduction  The  California  Division  of  Real  Estate  had  authorized 
a pilot  study  of  Real  Estate  education  and  research  needs  for  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  area.  In  order  to  truly  determine  these  needs 
please  give  me  your  comments  on  the  following  items.  Do  not  feel 
compelled  to  answer  every  statement,  nor  feel  limited  to  this 
list.  This  is  the  first  study  authorized  for  this  area  and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  will  be  of  value  to  all  concerned. 


PERSONAL  IKFORIvIATIOII 

Your  Background 
Your  Company 

Your  relation  to  the  real  estate  industry 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  IN  REAL  ESTATE 

Courses  offered  in  the  past— approximate  dates,  teachers,  if 
known 

Educatldhal  units  that  offered  classes 
How  courses  were  received 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  derived  from  courses 
EDUCATIOHAL  NEEDS 

Do  we  need  additional  real  estate  courses  in  the  area?  vmich? 
Principles 
Practices 

Valuation  or  appraisal 
Law 

Financial 

Residential  quality,  design,  structure 
Building  industry  development 
Government  services  to  real  estate 
Property  insurance 
Who  can  teach  them? 

VTho  may  take  them? 

Who  will  give  them? 

High  School 
College 

University  Extension 
Correspondence 
Maximum  charge  possible 

Are  workshops  of  value— length-,  topics,  when,  who  teach,  who 
conduct 

Local  Newspaper— who  publish,  who  conduct 
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HESLARCH  HEEDS 

Is  there  a need  for  research  in  this  area— what  type,  who 
can  perform,  specific  recommendations? 

Please  provide  me  names  of  other  persons  like  yourself  who  are 
in  the  real  estate  industry  or  related  activities  that  are  know- 
led(|^eable  in  the  real  estate  field.  Especially,  I could  use 
references  in  Cambria,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Maria,  Morro  Bay,  Grover 
City,  Lompoc,  Pismo  Beach,  Atascadero,  Etc. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  assisting  in  this  study. 
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1.  SUI^'lARY  OF  PEPSONAL  INTERVIB^J  WITH  FREDERICK  J.  CROXON 


Personal  Infomation  I 

Presently  assistant  Vice  President  Branch  Real  Estate  Loan 
Administration  with  Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank.  (Crocker- 
Citizens  National  Bank).  Graduated  from  Pomona  College,  | 

graduate  work  at  Stanford,  Has  experience  in  real  estate  | 

financing,  title  insurance,  and  savings  and  loan.  Set  up  | 

Crocker-Anglo  Escrow  Department  in  San  Joaquin  Valley.  | 

Taught  courses  at  Orange  Coast  College,  and  adult  education  j 

in  Fresno,  U,  C,  Extension,  and  in-service  training.  Currently  I 

scheduled  to  teach  Real  Estate  Appraising  for  U.  C.  Extension.  | 

I 

History  of  Education  and  Research  in  Real  Estate 

"American  Banking  Institute  doesn’t  have  any  business  course  in  j 

this  area.  . , " j 

I 

"Security  First  National  does  a fine  job  of  research  work  ... 
they  put  out  a monthly  Real  Estate  or  economic  letter,  • ."  j 

Educatinnal  Needs  \ 

’* *The  real  estate  profession  is  badly  in  need  of  education."  ? 

"As  far  as  the  real  estate  work  is  concerned.  Principles  would  I 

be  very  good,  I would  say  that  Evaluation  and  Appraisal  would  j 

be  very  good,"  | 

'The  need  is  great  for  trained  people  in  real  estate  lending."  j 

• I 

"Real  Estate  Law  after  they  have  had  the  Financing  and  Appraising 
would  be  very  good." 

"You  need  the  background  first,  probably  a good  sequence  in  | 

Principles.  . . then  Appraising  and  Finance  then  Real  Estate  j 

Law  makes  for  a well  rounded  background,"  j 

i 

"Fellow  from  the  Savings  and  Loan  Industry  would  be  good  j 

(finance  teachers).  They  have  a well  rounded  background."  ! 

"In  the  advanced  area  it  (correspondence  courses)  would  be  fine." 

"A  Real  Estate  Law  course  should  be  taught  either  by  a man  who 
has  academic  training  in  it  or  a local  attorney," 


’’The  workshops  so  far  as  Appraisigg;  was  concerned  were  Field 
Trips.” 

”A  work  shop  in  the  practical  aspects  of  escrow.  . . ydU  would 
have  a houseful  if  it  were  properly  publicized.” 

Research  Deeds 
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”,  , ,a  local  information  /gathering  and  distribution  center.  . . 
I think  the  best  two  places  would  be  the  local  Real  Estate 
Board,  and  the  Security  First  National  Bank,” 

’’Title  Insurance  has  a very  good  monthly  report  on  deeds.  . . 
all  which  show  trends  over  a period  of  time.V 


’’Your  buildJLng  departments  have  data  on  types  of  buildings,  costs 
and  location. 

’’The  Regional  Planning  Commission  would  be  very  good  for  zoning 
mattggs.” 

’’The  Federal  Reserve  puts  out  a monthly  bulletin  on  economic 
conditions  which  is  priceless,” 

’’Telephone  companies  would  give  you  pro^lected  developments.” 

’’State  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  quite  general  and  they  would  not 
nearly  be  so  specific  as  the  utilities  would  be.” 

’’Federal  Reserve  publications  are  pretty  good  on  business.” 

’’People  do  not  know  real  estate  values.” 


’’Another  field  that  is  becoming  new  is  Real  Estate  Finance,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  so  and  what  will  be  very 
interesting  to  students  is  the  condominium.” 

’’Audio  visual  material.  . .the  best  existing  on  that  is  what 
T.  I.  has.V 
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2.  SUHIARY  OF  INTERVIEW  WITH  HERB  H.  TKEISS 
AI'D  RICKARD  C.  MOHLER 


Personal  Inforciation 


Herb  H.  Theiss — with  Title  Insurance  23  years,  in  Administration 
8 years,  taught  classes  for  American  Institute  of  Banking.  Current 
ly  manager  of  Bakersfield  office. 

Richard  C.  Mohler— with  Title  Insurance  9 years,  has  participated 
in  classes  for  American  Institute  of  Banking.  Currently  manager 
of  Title  Insurrance  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 

History  of  Education  and  Research  in  Real  Estate 

Adult  Evening  school  offered  general  class  in  1962— "’’Land,  title 
and  escrow  practices.”  Sponsored  by  local  realty  board.  Class 
started  with  80  persons,  30  finished. 

EaUdAtibh  Needs 

. . there's  a need  for  two  types  of  classes.  . .a  class  for 
people  who  are  interested  in  taking  real  estate  exams,  and 
another  for  the  general  public  education.  . .” 

".  . .(Escrow  workshop)  you  might  find  a problem  in  getting 
sufficient  numbers  of  people  to  attend  this  workshop.” 

”.  . .Appraising.  . .there  seems  to  be  quite  a bit  of  education 
in  this  area  that  people  can  get.” 

".  . .Property  Insurance  is  a field  all  its  own.” 

”.  . .why  isn't  there  some  general  course  taught  in  high  school.” 

’’Those  getting  ready  to  buy,  they  would  be  interested  in  this 
course,  but  the  ones  who  don't  anticipate  an  immediate  purchase 
would  not  probably.  . .” 

’’Most  of  them  culd  be  interested  in  workshops , I think.” 

”It's  something  our  company  would  do  (get  a speaker  up  for  a \ 
couple  of  days).  . .we  want  to  service  the  industry.” 

”We  have  an  area  here  in  which  we  have  individuals,  people,  who 
have  tremendous  material  wealth.  . . . They  need  this  type  of 
counselling.  (On  property  ?'?anagement  and  Estate  Planing.)” 
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TKist  effective  tyi'e  of  teiichirie 
in  vhich  the  students  participate. 


at  tnia  point  is  ti.e 
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Research  Keeds 

",  , .Statistical  analysis,  this  would  fill  the  need,  perhapB 
of  an  overall  group,  an  economic  group.” 

’’Because  San  Luis  County  Area  is  a recreational  type  of  facility 
. . .1  would  suggest  perhaps  some  research  study  in  the  area 
of  how  to  Improve  or  provide  facilities  for  these  people.” 

”.  . .zoning  and  city  planning  is  an  interesting  area  especially 
in  providing  interest  or  information  to  the  local  people  in 
real  estate.  . .” 
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OF  OUESTIONNATRE  CHECK-LT'^T  FTFDTNC-^^ 

The  following  resnondents  were  considered  esnecrallv  knowledcreable  'v. 
the  ^ield  of  real  estate  and  were  asked  to  complete  the  ’'Questionnaire 
Check-List'.’ r 


’lilliam  R.  Broadbent,  Realtor  President  of  Ran  Luis  Obisno  Board 
of  Realtors.  Member  of  the  Society  o-f  Exchange  Counselors. 
Exnerience:  Real  Estate  "Salesman  and  Broker  1959-to  nresent. 

BR  and  MBA  from  Cornell  University,  ^resident  o”^  Board 
Rea.itors.  Member  of  the  Matfonal  Institute  o^  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  National  Associ.ation  o"^  Real  Estate  Boards,  Cali.'^’orn.'’. a 
Real  Estate  Assoc5.ation  (and  Exchange  Dlv.).  National  Tnst’''’ute 
of  Farm  and  Land  Brokers,  and  the  Tnternational  Traders  Club  o^ 

E.  R.  Foley,  District  Ennineer',  bv  Rred  C.  Moo^'e ..  District  Rinht 
of  ''^ay  Aoent , Division  o^  Hi<?hviavs,  Qan  Luis  Obi.sm, 

Experience:  The  District  V Pieht  o^  Mav  ''taf^  handles  the 

rinht  of  wav  functions  for  the  Diva's' or  u^'ahuavs  the 
Counties  o-f  Ranta  Barbara,  Ran  Luis  Obisno  '*orterev  and 
Ran  Benito.  Emnlovees  vp.th  Ri??ht  Wav  A<»ent  class*  cat ■»o’'s 
handle  the  v;ork  loads  directlv  related  to  real  estate  matte^^ 

Tn  District  V there  are  27  Rinht  o^  Way  Arents,  4 Utility 
Clearance  Apents,  23  Rirht  o^  Wav  Fnqineers , 9 clerical  ^ 
a total  of  63  emnloyees  ’’e  rece.'ved  manv  comments  concern ’’•'r 
■Future  ofterin^s  ■From  these  emnloyees. 

A.  Laundari,  Assistant  Manarer,  Bank  o'*'  America  ^an  Lu?s  Ob?sm 
(Comments  not  included  in  as  much  as  soec^-F^'call'^  related  to 
in-service  bank  traininp.) 

J.  C.  Paddock,  Assistant  Vice-President "scuritv  First  Hatienal  .. 
Bank,  Santa  Barbara. 

Exnerience:  23  years  as  annraiser  ■•'or  Recuritv  Bank.  Taught 

annraisai  for  U.  C.  and  adult  education,  and  under  the  Divir^'or 

of  Hiphwavs. 

Norman  D.  Rich,  Chief  Annraiser,  Countv  Assessor  Oi'fice,  ‘^an  Lu^'s 
Obisno. 

Exnerience:  17  vears  annraisinp  eynerience.  Attended  c.l^sses 

under  aep;is  of  DAP  ''BE  or  the  'Standards  ComT^Htee  o-f  the  Ptate 
Association  of  Countv. 

Ned  A.  Ropowav,  Planning  Director,  Count v,  ‘^an  Lip’s  Obisno. 
Experience:  Fnnloyed  with  C-’tv  Lorn  Beach,  Advance 

Division,  1954-9.  Countv  Pla^nina  Director  1959  to  nresen- 
BA,  Urban  Plannine.  Universitv  o^  '■Jashin^ton  1951 

Roper  0.  'Williams,  Vice  ^resident  and  Manaaen,  '^irst  American  Title 
Comnanv,  Ran  Luis  Obisno. 

Exnerience:  7 years  title  insurance.  BA  in  Business  Adm:'n‘'S- 

tration.  Held  nositions  as  Title  searcher  nubile  relations 
assistant  manaper,  and  manaper  of  title  insurance  comnanv. 
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History  of  Education  and  Research  in  Real  Estate 


See  Appendix  K 


Educational  Needs  and  Research 


u 

ERIC 


Answers  to  the  questions  of  whether  or  not  we  need  real  estate 


courses,  rnd  if  so  x^hat  kind,  Whether  we  need  workshops,  or 


lecture  series,  or  news  gathering  and  distributing  service. 


"Recommend  a course  to  prepare  for  licensing  examination, 
and  also  for  title  insurance  personnel." 


II 


. . real  educational  needs  can  only  be  met  in  a program 
whereby  a qualified  instructor  can  be  paid  a sufficient  fee 
to  do  a good  job,  inhere  University  credit  is  offered,  and 
where  actual  practice  work  is  done,  with  the  course  self- 
supporting  through  the  members'  fees.  . 


If 


"It  would  almost  seem  that  the  best  x^ay  to  meet  educational 
needs  to  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen  in  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  area,  would  be  to  offer  a combination- seminar  type  of 
course  on  an  annual  or  perhaps  every  other  year  whereby  two 
sessions,  for  example,  could  be  spent  on  each  of  the  principle 
topics,  bringing  the  'country  brokers'  up-to-date  on  current 
city  practices  in  the  various  phases  of  real  estate.  . . 


ft 


tt 


. . there  is  a need  for  formal  courses  in  appraisal  techniques 
. • . for  fee^praiser  and  right  of  way  agents.  . . Many  persons 
in  real  estate  and  legal  professions.  . need  broader  background 
in  areas  of  law  and  practices.  Response.  . . may  be  questionable. 


ft 


. . there  is  a need  for  public  education  in  the  broad  area 
of  real  estate  practices  and  procedures,  etc." 


".  . . Workshops  can  be  of.  . value.  . with  subjects  such  as 
an  investment  problem,  a development  problem,  a transaction 


ft 


considered  in  the  light  of  tax  impact,  a property  exchange, 
a general  information  bulletin  could  be  of  benefit. 


ft 


tt 


"Research  in  the  field  of  growth  trends,  population  trends, 
public  demand  for  housing  and  services.  . . with  projected 
needs.  . 


II 


tt 


. . Realtors  operating  in.  . area.  . lack.  . essentials  of 
government  practice.  ...  It  is  my  belief  that  the  following 
subjects.  . are.  . . most  necessary.  . . .Land  use  controls. 
Principles  of  Land  Division.  City  Planning  Principles.  Principles 
of  Building  Construction,  and  Government  Subsidies  Related  to 
Property  Development." 
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"Workshops.  , are,  , valuable  for  practicing  professions.  , , , 
practical  workday  problems.  . Typical  subjects  for  workshops 
might  Include:  Real  Estate  Practice.  Realtors*  Role  in  Property 

Division.  The  Real  Estate  Market  and  Dlscemable  Trends,  and 
Industrial  Promotion." 

V/orlcshops.  , should  not  last  longer  than  two.  , days. 

"Teachers.  . should  be  professional  people.  , local  appraisers, 
title  officers,  planners,  contractors,  economics.  , ." 

"Research  is  the  most  important  commodity,  , study  must  continue 
in,  . , economics.  , , growth  trends.  , area,  wide  industrial 
and  recreational  economics,  , are  sorely  needed,  . . , future 
of  agriculture  needs.  . . population  and  housing  growth,  . 
housing  demand.  , . re- development  and  renewal.  ." 

"...  directors  of  the.  , . Board  of  Realtors  have  felt  that 

• • . real  estate  -law  and/or  real  estate  finance  would  be,  . . 
of  interest, 

",  . , .Indications  are  that  real  estate  people  in  , .area.  . 
are  unwilling  to  pay  for,  , .good  workshops  or  seminars. 

• . . .doubt  feasibility  of,  , .newspaper.  . , 

"Research  needs:  . . .transition  of  agricultural  land  to  urban 

uses.  . .its  effect  on  land  values.  . ." 

NOTE:  The  following  are  comments  received  from  Division  of  Highways 

Agents , 

",  . valuation  and  appraisal  course.  ,lf  more  than  indoctrination 
course." 

. . .workshops  on,  .'.subdivision  lav;,  county  codes, 
governmental  financing,  etc,,  would  be  vrelcome." 

",  . . finance  would  be  of  Interest.  . .at  university  level,  ," 

",  . .be  Interested  in  a course  in  agricultural  appraisal.  , ," 

".  . .there  is  a need  for.  . . . principles.  . . .then  practices. 
appraisals.  . . ." 

"•  • . advanced  appra i sa Is . . . Also  a course  in  development 
and  subdivision.  . ," 

".  . .Rural  Appraising.  . .be.  . of  value.  ." 

".  . . financing.  . .development  (subdivision.  . ,).  .building 
materials.  , ." 

".  . .finance.  . .residential  quality,  design,  and  structure." 
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”,  . .any  real  estate  course.  . would  be  of  value.  , . ." 

"•  • .psychology  of  salesmanship.  . . .agricultural  appraising.  . .” 
"V  • .financing.  . .” 

• .rural  appraising.  . . on  transitional  areas.  . .” 

".  .interested,  .in  real  estate  principles.  . .practices.  . . 
appraisal.  . .law.  . .finance.  . .residential  quality,  design 
and  structure.  . One  or  two  day  workshops.  . ." 

".  . need,  .workshop  or  adult  school  courses." 


\ 
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Recoiancnded  Personal  Contacts 

Arroyo  Grande- -Chet  Williams 
Atascadero- -Ruth  liurdock 
Cambria- -Pearl  Marvel  Martin 
Lompoc--Billie  Herrin 

Morro  Bay--Bill  Boehm  and  G,  L.  (Bill)  Morris 
Paso  Robles- -Archie  Hansen 
Pismo--Jerry  Osborne 
Santa  Maria--Billie  Everett 


Recommended  References 


Atascadero  Real  Estate  Board 

Fred  A,  Butikofer,  President  and  State  Director 
G,  Louise  Schrader  (Mrs.)>  Secretary 
Margaret  A.  Gee,  State  Director 

Lompoc  Valley  Board  of  Realtors 

Billie  E,  Herrin,  President  and  State  Director 
Fern  Green,  Secretary 

Paso  Robles  Board  of  Realtors 

J,  W,  Guffey,  President  and  State  Director 
Burr  D,  Webber,  Secretary 

San  Luis  Obispo  Board  of  Realtors 

Bill  Broadbent,  President  and  State  Director 

Ron  McCargar,  Secretary 

Louise  C,  White,  State  Director 

Santa  Maria  Board  of  Realtors 

Billie  Everett  (Mrs,),  President  and  State  Director 
Mavis  Evans,  State  Director 
Bea  Valloza,  State  Director 


Scenic  Coast  Board  of  Realtors 
John  C,  Morgan,  President 
Myrth  Boehm,  Secretary 
Bill  Boehm,  State  Director 
Vernon  D.  Crass,  State  Director 
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Appendix  G 


REAL  ESTATE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
For  Telephone  Interv? 


Name  of  Broker 

Address  of  Broker 

Name  of  person  interviewed 

Male  Female  ^ 

Type  of  license  held 

Original  salesman 
Original  broker 
Other 

Works  in  Real  Estate 
Full  Time 

Part  Time  (About  hours  per  week) 

Number  of  years  in  real  estate  business 

Previous  Occupation  

Number  of  years  in  school  


If  college  graduate,  what  degree 


Real  Estate  Courses  Taken  Interested  in  Taking 

Principles 

Practices 

Valuation  (appraisal) 

Law 

Finance  " ~— 

Other 


If  you  are  interested  in  taking  any  of  the  courses  listed  above, 
when  is  the  best  time  for  you  to  attend  such  classes? 

Day  

Late  Day 
Evening 
Short  V/orkshop 
Other 


Additional  Comments 


Renewable  salesman 
Renev/able  broker 


Interviewer's  Notes 


Ul 
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Appendix  H 


TELEPKCRS  Ql^STIOSNAIRE  - SWiMARY  OF  DATA 


This  data  was  provided  by  49  real  estate  people  in  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  area  who  were  interviewed  by  telephone  as  part  of  the  study. 


City  of  Respondents 

Cambria  2 

Morro  Bay  3 

Paso  Robles  5 

San  Luis  Obispo  2? 

Santa  Maria  8 

Shell  Beach  4 

Part-time  or  full"tiiae 

Full "time  4l 

Part-time  8 

Years  in  School 


Sex  of  Respondents 


Males 

Females 


Type  of  License 


Brokers 

Salesmen 


:4 

15 


28 

21 


Number  of  Years  in  Real  Estate 


Less  than  5 
3 to  10 
More  than  10 


12 

17 

20 


Less  than  12 
12  to  15 
16  or  more 


7 

31 

7 


Real  Estate  Courses 
Taken* 


Principles 

Practices 

Appraisal 

Law 

Finance 

Other 


11 

8 

7 

8 

7 

5 


♦Formal  lecture  courses 
only. 


Previous  Occupations 

Management  12 
Service  10 
Sales  6 
Other  Real  Estate  3 
Agriculture  4 
Professions  4 
Miscellaneous  8 

Real  Estate  Courses  Inter. 
ested  in  Taking 

Principles  3 
Practices  3 
Appraisal  13 
Law  10 
Finance  11 
Other  (workshops)  35 


i 
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Appendix  I 

REAL  ESTATE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Completed  by  those  attending  summer  worKshop 

The  Division  of  Real  Estate  has  authorized  a pilot  study  of  Real  Estate 
education  and  research  needs  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  area.  In  order  to 
determine  what  a community  is  capable  of  doing,  and  so  that  we  may 
compare  our  activities,  may  we  have  your  comments  concerning  your 
particular  area's  Real  Estate  education  and  research  activities? 

Personal  Information 

Home  address  . 

T^Tpe  of  real  estate  license  held,  if  any 

Number  of  years  of  real  estate  experience  (include  teaching)  ■ 

Real  Estate  courses  you  have  taken  


Real  Estate  courses  you  are  interested  in  taking 


Real  Estate  Activities  in  Your  Area 


! 

I 

i 

i 


I 


Real  Estate  courses  offered  in  your  coinmunity 


Real  Estate  workshops  held  in  your  community  (include  all  facts) 


Real  Estate  research  undertaken  in  your  community 


Tc  what  degree  do  local  independent  organizations  participate  in 
real  estate  activities  in  your  community? 


U3 
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Sources  of  real  estate  data  in  your  community  (tj'pec  and  uses  of 
such  daua)  


^ ■ ■■  ■■■■  ^.  ■■■-■,■■  ■ 

Recommendations 

If  you  v/ere  in  the  location  that  Cal  Poly  is,  with  only  two  courses, 
1 (Principles  and  Law)  and  only  this  research  started,  what  would  you 

I recommend  that  we  do  in  the  area  of  education,  research,  workshops, 

\ etc.? 


I 


I 


;{ 


I 

i 


I (Use  backs  of  pages  or  attach  additional  sheets  if  necessary.) 

s • 

I Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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WRiCSHOP  QUESnOK!'  \IRE  - SUJ^MARY  OF  DATA 


Twenty-five  teachers  of  real  estate  attended  the  Summer  Workshop 
conducted  here  at  California  State  Polytechnic  College  and 
completed  the  questionnaire  provided  them.  The  following  data 
was  accumulated. 


Respondents  Home  Area 


Southern  California  l6 
Central  California  3 
Northern  California  6 

Years  of  FyiCTience 
(includes  teaching) 


3 and  under  6 
6 to  10  5 
11  to  15  6 
16  and  over  3 
None  5 


Real  Estate  Courses 
offered  in  Participants* 
community 


All  Basic  Courses  21 
All  Advanced  Courses  10 
Principles  4 
Practices  1 
Appraising  I 1 
Appraising  II  1 
Finance  , 2 
Law  1 
Sales  Course  1 


Sources  of  Local  Data 


Various  findings.  About 
same  as  ones  listed  in  the 
Check-list  findings. 


Type  of  License  Held 


Salesman  3 
Broker  14 
Business  Opportunity  4 
None  8 

Real  Estate  Courses  Taken 

Degree  in  R.E.  1 
All  basic  courses  10 
Principles  4 
Practices  2 
Law  2 
Appraising  I 2 
Appraising  II  1 


Type  of  Course  Interested  in 
Taking 

Various  Findings.  They  consisted  of 
basic  and  advanced  courses.  Seven 
were  not  interested  in  any  course. 

Research  in  Respondents*  Comm" 
unities. 


Various  Findings.  Mostly  governmental 
in  nature.  A few  of  the  Colleges* 
research  activities  were  mentioned. 
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Re  coititne  n da  t i on  s 


”. ..expand  to  5 basic  courses.  Cal  Poly  should  offer  the 
advanced  courses...” 

"...form  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  a representative 
from:  Local  Realty  Board*  lending  institions*  local  title 

company,  larger  real  estate  developers,  planning  departments,  ‘ 
and  building  and  engineering  departments...” 

”.. .expand  program., . so  that  all  courses  be  offered... of  Junior 
College  and  University  Certificate  program...” 

”...  continue  the  how-to-teach  workshops  and  expand  the  sub- 
jects offered....” 

"...I  would  recommend  that  you  get  moving  and  use  the  re- 
sources that  are  available. . .CRB A,  Education  Department  of 
Real  Estate  Division,  Junior  Colleges,  Local  Realtors...” 

"...continue  the  workshop  program.. .encourage  more  people 
to  take  real  estate  courses*. .offer  more  courses. . .start 
a certificate  program...” 

"...first,  research  area  as  to  needs  and  desires  in  indus- 
try. Then  set  up  general  real  estate  program  beginning  with 
Principles .••following*. .Pasadena  City  College  program...” 

".. .specialized  courses  for  those  transferring  from  Junior 
Colleges  plus  -house  in  Group  I for  those  who  have  not  had 
the  undergraduate  courses...” 

"...have  problems  workshop  for  teachers. • .covering. • .method- 
ology and  lesson  planning. . .factual  situations  in  teaching 
between  student  and  teacher  with  the.  • .hov/. . •” 

"...arrange  for  basic  courses •• .set  up  a Cal  Poly  certifi- 
cate program..." 

"...include  Practices  in  day  course  and  include  all  in  evening 
school. ••” 

”•• .expand  the  courses  to  a certificate  program...” 

"...give  all  certificate  courses •••” 

”.. .classes  in  practices  and  property  management. • •” 

"•••set  up  a certificate  program. ••" 
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Appendix  IC 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  /iND  RESEARCH  IH  AREA 


Education 

Course 


Year  Offered  By 


Teacher 


Real  Estate  Appraisal 

1960 

U.C.  Ext. 

Hr.  Jim  Paddock 
VP,  First  Nat*l 

Principals  and  Fund,  of  R.E. 

1961 

Adult  Ed 

Hr.  Bill  Broadbent 
Realtor 

Legal  Aspects  of  R.  E.  Trans. 

1962 

Adult  Ed 

Hr.  Herb  Thelss 
VP,  Title' Ins 

Legal  Aspects  of  R.E. 

1963 

Dlv.  of  H\«ys 

. Hr.  Richard  Hood 
Attorney,  SLO 

Real  Estate  Principles 

1963 

Cal  Poly 

Hr.  Paul  Kenyon 
Instructor,  Business 

Real  Estate  Lau 

1963 

Cal  Poly 

II 

V7orlc  shops 

Yearly  Cal  Poly 

Various 

Research 

A.  Haster  Flan  Studies 

Bayvjood-Los  Osos  Area,  1961 
Cayucos  Area,  1962  ' 

San  Luis  Obispo  City,  1962 
Pismo  Beach,  1962 
Arroyo  Grande  Valley  (Incomplete) 
Cambria  (Incomplete) 

Br  Economic  Studies 

Morro  Bay  Harborj  1962 
Recreation  Needs,  1950  , 

Industrial  Survey  (Incomplete) 

C«  Other  Studies 

Survey  of  Trailer' Subdivisions,  1963 
Population  Grotgrth,  1958 
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PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

P-eal  Estate  Appraising  Paddock,  J.  C, 

Assistant  Vice  President 
Security  First  National 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Croxon,  Fred 

Crocker  Anglo  National  Bank 
Santa  Barbara 

Real  Estate  Finance  Croxon,  Fred 

Crocker  Anglo  National  Bank 
Santa  Barbara 


Escrow 


I 


.i 

Estate  Planning 


General  Title  Practices 


Landers,  Russ 

Central  Savings  & Loan  Association 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Vfolcott,  Victor 
Cal  Poly 

Croxon,  Fred 

Crocker  Anglo  National  Bank 
Santa  Barbara 

Spenney,  Bill 
Title  Insurance 
Los  Angeles 

Moller,  Dick 
Title  Insurance 
San  Luis  Obispo 


Home  Finance 


Law 

(Condemnation) 


Legal  Aspects  of  Real  Estate 

^ • * 

f. 

Urban  Planning 
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Croxon,  Fred 

Crocker  Anglo  National  Bank 
Santa  Barbara 

Johnson,  Harold 
Deputy  District  Attorney 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Wood,  Richard 
Title  Insurance 
San  Luis  Obispo 


Rogaway,  Ned 
County  Planning 
San  Luis  Obispo 


Appendix  L 


DATA  SOURCES 


The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  was  very  kind  in  permitting  us  to 
include  in  our  list  of  data  sources  the  ''Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration Reading  List  for  ?h.  D.,  and  h.B.A.  candidates  in  rteal  Estate.' 


I Appraising 

American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Selected  Readings  in  Real  Estate 
Appraisal,  the  authors  (Chicago;  1953) 

I American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Case  Study  Appraisal  Reports, 

I Volume  1-3 » the  authors  (Chacago;  1957)  ~ 

American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  152  Problems  in  Real  Estate 

Appraisal  with  Suggested  Solutions,  the  authors  (ciiicago;  1956) 

♦American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  The  Appraisal  of  Real  Estate, 
the  authors  (Chicago:  1951) 

American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  Practice, 
the  authors  (Chicago:  1958)  " “ 

► 

♦Babcock,  Frederick  M.,  The  Valuation  of  Real  Estate,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

(New  fork;  1932) 

♦Bonbright,  James  C.,  The  Valuation  of  Property,  Vol.  1,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
(New  fork:  1937) 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  Underwriting  Manual,  the  authors 
(Washington,  D.  C.;  latest  revision) 

May,  Arthur  A.,  The  Valuation  of  Residential  Real  Estate,  Prentice  Hall 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  1953) 

j Medici,  Giuseppe,  Principles  of  Appraisal,  Iowa  State  College  Press  (Ames: 

1953)  ~ 

Schmutz,  George  L.,  Condemnation  Appraisal  Handbook,  Prentice  hall 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  19^9) 

♦Wendt,  Paul  F.,  Real  Estate  Appraisal.  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  (New  fork.  1956) 


♦All  books  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  basic  and  should  be  read  by  all  degree 
candidates. 
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Bibliof^raphies 

iimerican  Society  of  Planning  Officials,  Selected  Bibliography  on  Urban 
Hedeveloptnent,  the  authors  (Chicago) 

Branaman,  ilarybeth  and  George  B.  McGinsey,  California  Heal  Estate  Bookshelf, 
Beal  Estate  Research  Program,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research, 
University  of  California  (Berkeley;  1959) 

Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  Local  Planning  Researcht  Selected  Sources  of 
Information  for  California,  Bibliographical  Publication  No.  2,  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles: 
1956) 

Government  Affairs  Foundation,  Inc.,  Metropolitan  Communities;  A Bibli- 
ography, Public  Administration  Service  (Chicago;  1956) 

Holmes,  Jack  D.  L.,  A Selected  and  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Shopping  Centers 
Bureau  of  Business,  The  University  of  Texas  (Austin;  1957) 

Howlands,  David  T.,  Urban  Real  Estate  Research,  Research  Monograph  No.  1, 
„Urban  Land  Institute  (Washington;  1959) 

Staff  of  the  Real  Estate  Research  Program,  Industrial  Location  Bibliogr^hy, 
Real  Estate  Research  Program,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
(Los  Angeles;  1959) 
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Housing 

Abrams,  Charles,  The  Future  of  housing,  harper  and  Brothers  (Mew  York;  1946) 
Abrams,  Charles,  Forbidden  Neighbors,  Harper  and  Brothers  (New  York;  1955) 

I 

Canfield,  Tdward  C.  and  horton  Grodzins,  Government  and  Housing  in  hetro* 
politan  Areas,  HcGraw-riill  Book  Co.  (Mew  York;  1958) 

Bauer,  Catherine,  modern  Housing,  Houghton  miff lin  (Boston;  1934) 

: Beyer,  Glenn  H.,  xiousing;  A Factual  Analysis,  The  i-iacmillan  Co.  (New  York: 

1950) 

Case,  Fred  E.,  The  Economic  Costs  of  Home  Ownership,  iieal  Estate  Kesearch 
Program,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles;  1957) 

I *Colean,  Miles,  American  Housing,  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  (New  York;  1944) 

I Fisher,  Robert  Pioore,  Twenty  Years  of  Public  Housing,  Harper  and  Brothers 

I (Mew  York:  1959) 

I Ford,  James,  Slums  and  Housing,  Harvard  University  Press  (Cambridge:  1938) 

[ Gray,  George  Herbert,  Housing  and  Citizenship,  Reinhold  Publishing  Co., 

I (New  York;  1946) 

♦Grebler,  Leo,  Blank,  David  H.  and  Louis  Winnick,  Capital  Formation  , in 
b Residential  Real  Estate,  Princeton  University  Press  (Princeton ; 19587 

! Kelly,  Burnham,  The  Prefabrication  of  houses.  Technology  Press  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Institute  of  Technology  and  John  Wiley  <sc  Sons  (New  York:  194?) 

I Meloan^  Taylor  W.,  Mobile  Homes,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  (Homewood,  111.; 

1954) 


Morton,  Walter  A.,  Housing  Taxation,  University  of  Wisconsin  Press  (Madison: 
1955)  - . 

♦Rapkin,  Chester,  Winnick,  Louis  and  David  M.  Blank,  Housing  Market  Analysis, 

U.  S.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (Washington:  1953) 

Strauss,  Nathan,  The  Seven  Myths  of  Housing.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  (New  York.  1944-) 

♦Vannick,  Louis,  American  Housing  and  Its  Use,  John  VJiley  Sons  (New  York: 
1957) 

Winnick,  Louis,  Rental  Housing:  Opportunities  for  Private  Investment, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (New  York:  1958)  ’ 

Wood,  Ramsay,  '’Housing  Needs  and  the  Housing  Market,  in  Housing,  Social 
Security  and  Public  Works,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Post-war  Economic  Studies  (Washington:  1944) 


I 
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Location  of  Economic  Activity 

Greenhut,  Melvin  L.,  Plant  Location  in  Theory  and  Practice,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  (Chapel  Hill:  1956) 

♦Hoover,  Edgar  M.,  The  Location  of  Economic  Activity,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
(New  York;  1948) 


Isard,  Walter,  Location  and  Space -Economy,  The  Technology  Press  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Institute  of  Technology  and  John  Wiley  and  Sons  (New  York;  1956) 

Kitagawa,  Evelyn  M.  and  Donald  J.  Bogue,  Suburbanization  of  Manufacturing 
Activities  Within  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas,  Scripps  Foundation  for  Hesearch 
in  Population,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio  and  Population  Research  and 
Training  Center,  University  of  Chicago  (Chicago;  1955) 


Losch,  August,  The  Economics  of  Location.  Yale  University  Press  (New  Haven; 
1954) 


Muncy,  Dorothy  A.,  Space  for  Industry.  Urban  Land  Institute,  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  23  (Washington;  1954) 

Nelson,  Richard,  Location  of  Retail  Activity,  prentice  Hall  (Englewood  Cliffs; 

1958) 

Pasma,  Theodore  K.,  Organized  Industrial  Districts;  A Tool  for  Community 
Development,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Technical  Services,  Area 
Development  Division  (Washington;  1954) 

V/eber,  Alfred,  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Industries,  Translated  by  Carl  J. 
Friedrich,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press  (Chicago;  1957) 

Yaseen,  Leonard  C,,  Plant  Location,  American  Research  Council  (New  York:  1956) 
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Shopping  Centers 

Baker,  Geoffrey  and  Bruna  Funaro,  Shopping  Centers; Design  and  Operation, 

iteinhold  (New  York:  1951) 

Hoyt,  Homer,  iiarket  Analysis  of  Shopping  Centers,  Urban  Land  Institute, 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  20  (Washington:  1953) 

iicNeever,  J.  rioss.  Shopping  Centers:  Principles  and  Policies,  Urban  Land 

Institute,  Technical  Bulletin  Mo.  20  TWashington:  1953) 

Nelson,  riichard  L.  and  Frederick  T.  Aschman,  Conservation  and  Rehabilitation 
of  Ma.jor  Shopping  Districts,  Urban  Land  Institute,  Technical  Bulletin  No.  24 
(Washington ; 1954) 

♦Urban  Land  Institute,  The  Community  Builders  Handbooks  the  authors 
(Washington;  1954) 
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Urban  Planning,  Zoning,  etc» 

Bassett,  Edward  M.,  Zoning ♦ Russell  Sage  Foundation  (New  York:  1940) 

♦Chapin,  F.  Stuart,  Urban  Land  Use  Planning,  Harper  and  Brothers  (New  York: 
1957) 

Churchill,  Henry  S.,  The  City  is  the  People,  Heynal  & Hitchcock  (New  York; 

1945) 

Gallion,  Arthur  B.  and  Simon  Eisner,  The  Urban  Pattern « Van  Nostrand 
(New  Tork;  1950) 

riaar,  Charles  w..  Land  Planning  Law  in  a Free  Society,  Harvard  University 
Press  (Cambridge:  195S 

Isard,  Walter  and  Robert  S.  Coughlin,  Municipal  Costs  and  Revenues  Resulting 
from  Community  Growth,  Chandler-Davis  Publishing  Co.  (Wellesley,  Mass. : 1957) 

Lewis,  Harold  Maclean,  Planning  the  Modern  City,  John  Wiley  and  Sons  (New 
York:  1949) 

I'-iargolis,  Julius,  Land  Use  Related  to  Selected  Fiscal  Issues.  Research 
Report  No.  11,  Real  Estate  Research  Program,  University  of  California 
(Berkeley.  1957) 

McMichael,  Stanley  L.,  Real  Estate  Subdivisions,  Prentice-Hall  (New  York: 

1949) 

Stein,  Clarence  S.,  Toward  New  Towns  for  America » Reinhold  (New  York:  1957) 

Webster,  Donald  ri..  Urban  Planning  and  Municipal  Public  Policy « Harper  and 
Brothers  (New  York:  1958) 
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Land  Economics  et  al 


Bartholomew,  Harland,  Land  Uses  in  American  Cities.  Harvard  University  Press 
(Cambridge;  1935) 

Burgess,  Ernest  W.,  The  Growth  of  a City;  An  Introduction  to  a Research 
Project,'  in  Robert  E.  Park  et  al  (ed.)  The  City  (Chicago;  1925)  pp.  4?-62 

Burton,  Hal,  The  City  Fights  Back.  Citadel  Press  (Mew  York;  1954) 

Bye,  R.  T.,  Development  and  Issues  in  the  Theory  of  Rent«  Columbia  University 
Press  (Mew  York:  1940) 

♦Colean,  Miles  L.,  Renewing  Our  Cities,  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  (New  York; 
1953) 

Firey,  Walter,  Land  Use  in  Central  Boston > Harvard  University  Press 
(Cambridge:  19^) 

Fisher,  Robert  Moore,  The  Metropolis  in  Modern  Life*  Doubleday  . Co.  (Mew  York; 
1955)  “ 

♦Haig,  Robert  Murray,  ’’Regional  Survey  of  Mew  York  and  Its  Environs,  Vol.  I, 
Major  Economic  Factors  in  Metropolitan  Growth  and  Arrangement,”  Re^bnal  Plan 
of  Mew  York  and  Its  Environs.  192? 

Hatt,  Paul  K.  and  Albert  J.  Reiss,  Cities  and  Society.  The  Free  Press 
(Glencoe,  111.:  1956) 

Hawley,  Amos  H.,  The  Changing  Shape  of  Metropolitan  America.  The  Free  Press 
(Glencoe,  111.:  1956) 

Hawley,  Amos  H.,  Human  Ecology;  A Theory  of  Community  Structure,  Ronald  Press 
(Mew  York:  1950)  ~ 

Howard,  Ebenezer,  Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow,  Faber  a Faber,  Ltd.  (London;  1946) 

♦Hoyt,  Homer,  One  Hundred  Years  of  Land  Values  in  Chicago.  Chicago  University 
Press  (Chicago;  1933) 

♦Hoyt,  Homer,  The  Structure  and  Growth  of  Residential  Neighborhoods  in  American 
Cities,  Federal  Housing  Administration  ^Washington:  1939) 

Hurd,  Richard  h..  Principles  of  City  Land  Values,  The  Record  and  Guide 
(New  York:  1924) 

McKenzie,  R.  D.,  The  Metropolitan  Community.  McGraw.Hill  Book  Co.  (New  York; 
1933) 

Mitchell,  R.  B.  and  C.  Rapkin,  Urban  Traffic:  a Function  of  Urban  Land  Use. 

Columbia  University  Press  (New  York:  1954) 
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Land  Economics  et  al  (Continued) 

Mumford,  Lewis,  City  Development,  Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.  (Wew  York:  1945) 

♦Muraford,  Lewis,  The  Culture  of  Cities,  darcourt  Brace  and  Co.  (New  York) 

Owen,  Wilfred,  Cities  in  the  Motor  Age.  The  Viking  Press  (New  York;  1959) 

Park,  Hobert  E.,  Human  Coinmunities.  The  Free  Press  (Glencoe,  111.;  1952) 

Rannells,  John,  The  Core  of  the  City.  Columbia  University  Press  (New  York; 
1956) 


Ricardo,  David,  Principles  of  Political  Economy 

Kiemer,  Svend,  The  Modern  City.  Prentice-Hall  (Englewood  Cliffs;  1952) 

♦Rodwin,  Lloyd,  The  Theory  of  Residential  Growth  and  Structure,'  The  Ar-  raisal 
Journal,  July,  1950»  PP»  295-317*  See  also  The  Appraisal  Journal,  October, 
1950,  pp.  445-47  for  further  discussion  by  Hoyt,  Firey  and  Rodwin. 

Sert,  Jose  Luis,  Can  Our  Cities  Survive,  Harvard  University  Press  (Cambridge; 
1942) 


Turvey,  Ralph,  The  Economics  of  Real  Property,  George  Allen  and  Unwin 
(London;  1957) 

Walker,  Mabel  L.,  Urban  Blight  and  Slums,  Harvard  University  Press  (Cambridge; 
1938) 

♦Woodbury,  Coleman,  The  Future  of  Cities  and  Urban  Development  and  Urban 
Redevelopment;  Problems  and Practices,  University  of  Chicago  Press  (Chicago ; 
l953) 
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Real  Estate  Financing 

Behrens,  Carl,  Commercial  Bank  Activity  in  Urban  i^iortgage  Financing. 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York:  1952) 

r 

Bodfish  and  Theobald,  Savings  and  Loan  Principles.  Prentice-Hall 
(New  fork:  1938) 

Bornemann,  Alfred,  ’’Recent  Developments  in  Lease  Financing,”  Land  Economics 
Volume  XXVII,  No.  3>  August,  I95I 

Bryant,  Willis  R.,  Mortgage  Lending.  McGraw-riill  Book  Co. 

(New  fork:  1958) 

Case,  Fred  u.,  'The  Use  of  Junior  Mortgages  in  Real  Estate  Financing,” 

The  Journal  of  Finance.  Vol.  No.  1,  March,  1955 

Casey,  William  R.,  Real  Estate  Investments  and  How  to  Hake  Them, 

Institute  for  Business  Planning  (New  York:  1958) 

Casey,  William  R.,  Tax  Shelter  in  Real  Estate,  Institute  for 
Business  Planning  (New  York;  1957) 

♦Colean,  Miles  L.,  The  Impact  of  Government  on  Real  Estate  Finance  in 
the  United  States,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York:  1950) 

DeHuszar,  W.  I.,  Mortgage  Servicing,  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
(New  York:  195^) 

♦Fisher,  Ernest  M.,  Urban  Real  Estate  Markets:  Characteristics  and 

Financing,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York;  1951) 

♦Gillies,  James  and  Clayton  Curtis,  Institutional  Residential  Mortgage 
Lending  in  Los  Angeles  County.  1946-1951,  Real  Estate  Research  Program, 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles:  1958) 

Grant,  Donald  R.,  ‘Illusion  in  Lease  Financing,  Harvard  Business  Review, 
March-April,  1959. 

♦Grebler,  Leo,  Experience  in  Urban  Real  Estate  Investment.  Columbia 
University  Press  (New  York:  1958) 

Greenfield,  Harvey  and  Frank  Griesinger,  Sale-Leasebacks  and  Leasing 
in  Real  Estate  and  ,q ^ipment  Transactions,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

(New  York; 1958/ 

Harris s,  C.  Lowell,  history  c.r>d  Policies  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York;  1950) 


Real  Estate  Financing  (Continued) 

Jones i L.  A.  and  D.  Durand,  Mortgage  Lending  Experience  in  Agriculture, 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York;  1954) 

Klaman,  Saul  B*,  The  Postwar  Rise  of  Mortgage  Companies,  Occasional 
Paper  No.  60,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York:  1959) 

Lintner,  John,  Mutual  Savings  Banks  in  the  Savings  and. Mortgage  Markets, 
Harvard  University  Press  (Cambridge:  19481 

♦Morton,  J,  E.,  Urban  Mortgage  Lending,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(New  York:  1956) 

Pease  6.  Cherrington,  Mortgage  Banking,  wcGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (New  York: 


Ratcliff , Richard  U.,  Rathbun,  Daniel  B.  and  Junia  H.  Honnold,  Residential 
Finance  1950,  John  Wiley  and  Sons  (New  York:  1957)  * ~ 

Saulnier,  R.  J.,  Urban  Mortgage  Lending  by  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  (New  York:  1951) 

Saulnier,  R.  J.,  Halcrow,  Harold  G.  and  Neil  H,  Jacoby,  Federal  Lending 
and  Loan  Insurance,  Princeton  University  Press  (Princeton!  I958) 

Schultz,  Robert  E.,  Life  Insurance  Housing  Pro.iects,  Richard  D.  Irwin 
(Homewood;  I956)  

Snider,  Harold  Wayne,  Life  Insurance  Investment  in  CommTrcial  Real  Estate, 
Richard  D.  Irwin  (Homewood:  I956I  ^ 
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Real  Estate  Business 

\ 

Bliss,  Howard  L.  and  Charles  Sill,  Real  Estate  Managementt  Prentice- 
Hall  (Englewood  Cliffs:  1953) 

Davies,  Pearl  Janet,  Real  Estate  in  American  History tf  Public  Affairs 
Press  (V/ashington:  1958) 

Downs,  James  C.,  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Management,  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  (Chicago:  1957) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  Practical^ Real  Estate  Management, 
Vol.  I & II,  the  authors  (Chicago:  1958) 

HcMichael,  Stanley,  L.,  How  to  Operate  a Real  Estate  Business.  Prentice- 
Hall  (Englewood  Cliffs:  194?) 

McMichael,  Stanley  L.,  Leases  - Percentage,  Short  Term  and  Long  Term, 
Prentice-Hall  (Englewood  Cliffs:  194?) 

^ 

McMichaeif  Stanley  L.,  Selling  Real  Estate,  Prentice-Hall  (Englewood 
Cliffs:  1950) 

Reno,  Richard  R.,  Profitable  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Prentice-Hall 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  1956) 


Sherman,  Arthur  B.,  Selling  Business  Real  Estate,  Prentice-Hall 
(Englewood  Cliffs:  1957) 


Construction  and  Land  Deve lopment 


♦Colean,  hiles  and  Robinson  Newcomb,  jtabilizinp;  Construction,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.  (New  York;  1952) 

Division  of  Real  Estate,  State  of  California,  Subdivision  Manual 
(Sacramento;  1956)  "* 

Long,  Clarence  D.,  Building  Cycles  and  the  Theory  of  Investmentf 
Princeton  University  Press  (Princeton;  1940) 

haisel,  Sherman  J.,  Housebuilding  in  Transition,  University  of  Calif- 
ornia Press  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  1953)  . > 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders,  Builders  Manual  for  Land 
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Appendix  M 

Loa  Arqv^lcfi  Times,  Sunday,  December  1,  1%3«  rieal  Estate  Homes  and 
Industry,  Section  J, 

**Realtora  Yearn  for  Ifnowlcdgc**  by  Ton  Cameron,  Tines  Real  Estate 
Editor,  ^ ' rr—  f— 

Just  about  the  most  significant  aspect  cf  the  recent  National  Assn, 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  convention  in  New  York  City  was  the  emphasis  on 
education  with  extensive  preparation  for  serving  the  public  in  one  of 
the  most  important  activities  and  wealth-producers  in  society,  namely 
management  of  real  property. 

Speaker  after  speaker,  seminar  after  seminar,  panel  discussion 
after  panel  discussion,  the  8,000  convention  delegates  thirsted  after 
knowledge  and  methods  of  becoming  better  realtors,  or  becoming  more 
proficient  and  efficient  in  their  business/profession,  C*’e  use  the 
vortical  symbol  to  stress  that  realtors  more  and  more  consider  themselves 
professionals  rather  than  mere  fee-seekers) 

With  signifioance  and  pride,  I noted  hov/  frequently  it  was  a Calif- 
ornian who  led  discussions  in  the  NAREB  convention.  It  wasn't  suprising, 
though,  because  realtor  education  has  been  a big  thing  in  California  for 
years, 

CHALLENGING  PROBLEM 

And  since  we're  involved  in  the  higgest  human  migration  in  history, 

•i 

coupled  with  the  problems  and  opportunities  of  accommodation  of  those 
multitudes,  the  problem  of  producing  an  efficient  and  adequate  force 
of  advisers  and  agents  is  a tremendous  challenge. 

Both  the  California  Real  Estate  Assn,,  whose  education  chairman  is 
Burt  Smith  of  Bellflower,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board,  with 
Fax  L.  Green  Jr.,  as  education  chief,  have  been  busy  at  the  task.  They've 
had  the  encouragement  of  Milton  Gordon,  the  new  state  real  estate  com- 
missioner, who  is  fully  aware  that  the  era  of  the  poorly-educated  and 

careless  real  estate  broker  is  over, 
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There  can  be  a difference  between  the  term  realtor  and  real  estate 
broker.  There  are  about  75,000  of  the  former  in  the  nation.  They  are 
members  of  real  estate  boards  affiliated  with  the  NAREB.  Estimates  say 
about  500,000  real  estate  brokers  are  licensed  by  the  states. 

So  CREA  and  LARB  have  their  i;ork  cut  out  for  them.  Part  of  the  job 
is  education  of  the  public  to  the  difference  between  realtor  and  real 
estate  broker. 
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FOREWORD 

The  PEOGEAM  of  vocational  agriculture  in  public  secondary 
schools  requires  buildings  and  facilities  adapted  for  such  train- 
ing. Farm  mechanics  instruction  and  ceitain  other  aspects  of  the 
agricultural  training  progj-am  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  warrant 
space  specifically  designed  for  this  type  of  activity. 

This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  for  use  by  school  administrators, 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  State  supervisoiy  and  teacher 
training  staffs  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  architects,  and 
State  school  planning  authorities. 

It  is  primarily  for  use  when  planning  new  construction.  However, 
it  is  recognized  that  some  schools  may  remodel  existing  facilities  for 
use  by  the  vocational  agriculture  department.  In  such  cases,  many  of 
the  ideas  presented  will  be  of  value. 

The  manuscript  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Spanton,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Branch. 

James  H.  Pearsox 

Assistant  ('o7nmls-mmer  for  Vocational  Education 
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I.  PLANNING  AND  LOCATING  THE 
DEPARTMENT 


The  aim  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  to  train  both 
present  and  prospective  fanners  for  proficiency  in  farming.  In- 
struction in  vocational  agriculture  is  provided  for  high  school  students 
and  for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults.  The  basis  of  instruction  is 
the  farming  program  of  the  individual  enrollees.  These  farming 
programs  involve  planning,  operation,  appraisal,  the  use  of  approved 
practices,  recordkeeping,  and  record  analysis.  Skills  and  abilities 
comphjmenting  those  gained  through  farm  experience  are  developed 
by  means  of  instruction  in  the  classroom,  the  laboratory,  and  the 
farm  mechanics  shop;  therefore,  the  rooms  and  equipment  for  a 
program  of  vocational  agriculture  differ  considerably  from  those 
nedeed  in  other  phases  of  secondary  education. 

In  planning  buildings  and  facilities,  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  number  of  students  to  be  served,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Most  schools  with  vocational  education  de- 
partments have  only  one  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  and  provide 
training  for  15  to  50  students.  However,  there  arc  many  departments 
employing  two  or  more  teachers  where  there  are  enrollments  of  more 
than  50  high  school  students.  Two-teacher  departments  generally 
have  two  classrooms  but  only  one  farm  mechanics  shop.  Departments 
with  three  or  more  teachers  may  need  more  than  one  shop.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  high  school  students,  the  facilities  of  a department 
of  vocational  agriculture  should  be  available  for  any  training  classes 
needed  by  out-of-school  farm  people. 

When  you  develop  plans,  it  is  well  to  seek  the  assistance  of  various 
individuals  and  groups  that  can  provide  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions. 
State  staffs  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  have  had  experi- 
ence in  planning  programs  of  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture, 
and  therefore  are  in  position  to  provide  essential  information  to  schools 
that  contemplate  construction  of  new  buildings  or  the  remodeling  of 
existing  facilities.  Most  States  have  a school  building  director  who 
is  also  in  position  to  render  valuable  assistance  on  the  planning  and 
construction  of  school  buildings. 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  building  plans,  it  is  essential  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  local  and  State  building  codes,  regulations,  and  stand- 
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ards.^  Information  on  these  subjects  may  be  obtained  from  such 
sources  as  State,  county,  or  city  plannings  commissions.  State  school 
building  authorities.  State  vocational  education  staffs,  school  building 
architects,  insurance  companies,  educational  organizations,  or  sup- 
pliers of  equipment  and  facilities. 

In  any  case,  when  a community  has  decided  to  construct  a new 
building,  it  should  obtain  the  services  of  a competent  architect.  Many 
States  provide  architectural  assistance  for  schools.  In  the  initial 
planning  stage  and  prior  to  the  completion  of  preliminary  drawings, 
the  proposed  uses  for  the  building  and  facilities  should  be  discussed 
in  detail  with  the  architect.  When  you  meet  with  the  architect  in 
this  and  other  early  planning  conferences,  include  members  from  the 
State  staff  for  vocational  agriculture,  the  local  advisory  council,  the 
vocational  agriculture  teacher,  and  other  key  persons. 

Plan  and  design  the  facilities  so  that  they  are  functional  and  will 
assure  the  best  possible  conditions  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
program.^  This  means  that  adequate  space  with  desirable  built-in 
features,  efficient  and  safe  arrangement,  sufficient  storage  rooms, 
essential  lighting,  proper  ventilation,  approved  heating  and  air  con- 
ditioning, and  necessary  special  features  to  meet  training  needs  for 
the  local  type  of  farming  must  be  included.  It  is  always  well  to 
consider  that  too  much  standardization  in  any  school  building 
planning  and  design  is  unrealistic — that  flexibility  must  be  provided. 

Since  many  schools  are  now  located  beyond  city  limits  where  suf- 
ficient land  is  more  readily  available,  space  may  not  be  a problem, 
and  the  matter  of  choosing  the  location  for  the  vocational  agriculture 
department  largely  resolves  itself  into  a question  as  to  whether  the 
facility  should  be  a part  of  the  main  school  structure  or  be  located 
in  a separate  building.  In  either  case  it  should  be  located  where  it 
is  easily  accessible  for  students  and  with  free  access  to  roads  by  which 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  can  readily  be  taken  to  and  from  the 
farm  mechanics  shop,  but  many  other  considerations  are  involved. 

When  the  agriculture  classroom  and  farm  mechanics  shop  are  to 
be  a part  of  the  main  school  structure,  the  movement  of  students  to 
and  from  classes  is  facilitated,  but  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  future  instructional  needs  involving  the  expansion  of  the  unit. 
Also  students  in  other  classes  may  be  disturbed  by  the  noises  in  the 
farm  mechanics  shop. 

When  the  agriculture  classroom  is  in  the  main  school  structure, 
but  the  farm  mechanics  shop  is  located  separately,  the  problem  of 


^ The  National  Connell  on  Schoolhonse  Construction  publish  and  have  for  sale  a “Guide 
for  Planning  School  Plants.”  W.  D.  McClurkln,  Peabody  College.  Nashville  6,  Tenn., 
Is  the  secretary. 

® “Educational  Objectives  in  Vocational  Agriculture.”  j\{onograph  No.  21,  Revised  1055, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Office  of  Education, 
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disturbing  noises  is  largely  eliminated.  However,  the  separation  of 
the  shop  from  the  classroom  does  not  permit  full  and  effective  use  of 
the  teacher’s  time  and  prevents  a teacher  from  supervising  work 
in  both  areas  simultaneously.  Separate  locations  create  problems  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  department  facilities  such  as  the  library, 
visual-aids  rooms,  laboratories,  washrooms,  and  supplies.  A separate 
location  of  either  the  entire  department  or  the  farm  mechanics  shop 
usually  provides  more  adequate  space  for  handling  farm  machinery, 
construction  of  equipment,  and  storage.  Where  the  department  has 
more  than  one  teacher,  the  problem  of  instruction  and  close  super- 
vision is  less  acute  in  a unit  having  a separate  building  for  the  shop 
than  when  only  one  teucher  is  responsible  for  all  of  the  training. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  having  the  total  department  located 
in  a separate  building  on  the  main  school  grounds.  Fire  hazards 
may  be  lessened  and  insurance  costs  lowered.  Farmers  are  more  likely 
to  make  use  of  the  department  when  it  is  in  a separate  building. 
For  evening  classes  at  other  than  regular  school  hours,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  only  this  separate  facility  heated  and  lighted. 
Locating  the  separate  unit  too  far  from  the  main  structure  causes 
undue  loss  of  time  in  passing  between  classes,  but  experience  does  not 
substantiate  some  reports  that  a separate  structure  for  the  department 
creates  in  the  minds  of  the  students  and  the  teacher  a feeling  of  not 
being  a part  of  the  total  school  program. 

Many  factors  will  affect  the  construction  cost  for  a department. 
Some  of  these  include  materials  used,  size  and  design  of  structure, 
climate,  labor  and  land  costs,  location,  and  equipment  and  other 
essential  facilities  in  and  out  of  the  main  structure.  The  costs  often 
are  affected  by  a desire  to  follow  the  architectural  style  of  the  main 
school  plant.  Sometimes  economic  conditions  or  other  factors  may 
demand  a departure  from  the  general  architecture  of  the  school  in 
order  to  obtain  sufficient  floorspace  with  the  funds  available.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  architect’s  plans  should  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  this 
and  other  unusual  situations.  The  basic  plan  may  allow  for  the 
structure  to  be  built  in  stages  as  funds  become  available.  If  there  is 
a possibility  that  the  structure  may  have  to  be  enlarged  in  the  future, 
it  should  be  located  and  designed  to  permit  these  changes  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

In  some  schools  there  may  be  a need  for  making  available  special 
building  features  and  other  facilities  to  meet  the  farm  training  needs 
of  adult  patrons  as  well  as  high  school  students.  But  such  features 
as  lath  houses,  feedlots,  barns  and  corrals,  feed  processing  and  mixing 
plants,  school  farms,  observation  plots,  and  forestry  plots  should  be 
provided  only  when  they  involve  the  farming  programs  of  an 
appreciable  number  of  the  rural  persons  in  the  community. 
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II.  DETERMINING  BUILDING  TYPE 
AND  DESIGN 


There  are  many  different  building  types  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  agriculture.  The  design  of  these  stnictures  usually  re- 
flects the  expressed  need  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  training 
programs  to  be  offered.  The  forward-looking  school  administrators 
plan  for  buildings  and  facilities  designed  to  tit  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram, rather  than  planning  a program  to  meet  the  facilities.  Much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  modular  design  and  construction.  Modular 
coordination  as  it  applies  to  school  buildings  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a structure  standardized  in  dimensions  but  it  doeslnake  pos- 
sible economy  through  the  use  of  standardized  materials  and  installa- 
tions. In  March  1959,  14  percent  of  all  school  facilities  under  bid 
were  on.  the  basis  of  modular  construction.  But  to  date  there  has 
not  been  a complete  adoption  of  such  standards  for  all  phases  of  con- 
struction by  processors  and  suppliers,  and  the  great  variation  which 
prevails  in  agriculture  in  different  areas  of  the  country  necessitates 
that  the  building  type  and  design  selected  meet  local  training  needs. 

The  tentative  floor  plan  for  a department  usually  includes  a class- 
room, laboratory,  and  farm  mechanics  shop.  Detailed  plans  may 
include  such  features  as  a libraiy,  conference  room,  office,  toilets  for 
men  and  women,  patio,  farm  machinery  storage  shed,  and  storage 
space  for  grain,  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  feeds.  Separate,  safe,  and  secure 
storage  should  be  provided  for  volatile  products  and  chemicals — such 
as  fuels,  solvents,  lubricants,  paint,  and  spray  materials. 

If  you  are  considering  remodeling,  remember  that  in  many  cases 
where  facilities  have  become  obsolete  or  otherwise  inadequate,  it  has 
proven  more  economical  to  design  and  build  a completely  new  struc- 
ture, rather  than  to  attempt  redesigning  and  enlarging  the  old.  It  is 
usually  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  redesign  an  old  structure  to 
adequately  meet  known  training  requirements. 

Prior  to  making  his  plans,  an  architect  will  want  full  information 
as  to  the  training  needs  so  that  the  plans  as  prepared  will  meet  train- 
ing requirements.  The  school  authorities  have  a responsibility  for 
providing  this  information  to  those  preparing  the  plans  and  designing 
tire  s^tTucture.  ^tfclTitectufal  specifieirfibns  for  construcfibh  that 
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DETERMINING  BUILDING  TYPE  AND  DESIGN  7 

include  such  clauses  as  “or  equal”  and  “or  similar”  should  be  ques- 
tioned seriously.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  signed  contracts  are 
binding  and  any  changes  thereafter  usually  alter  the  costs. 


Figure  3. — An  enclosed  paved  patio  with  storage  shed  is  included  in  this  floor  plan  for  a 
one-teacher  department.  Note  slope  to  drain  at  shop  entrance.  Classroom  to  the  right  is 
omitted. 
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Usually,  the  construction  nmtei-iills  in  the  vocational  agricul- 
ture department  should  confoi'in  to  those  used  in  the  main 
school  building,  especially  if  it  is  a part  of  that  structure.  If  the  de- 


partment is  housed  in  a se[)ai*ate  building  on  the  school  grounds,  it  is 
not  as  important  to  use  the  same  kind  of  m.aterials,  and  pa ytliculari^, 
for  inside  finish.  AVhei-e  cost  is  a limiting  factoi*,  it  may  be|iecessary  ^ 
to  accept  materials  and  a design  not  in  complete  hai-mon^or  con- 
formity with  that  of  the  main  building.  ^ 


Construction  materials 

Many  different  kinds  of  niatei*ials  ai*e  used  in  scliool  construction. 
The  use  of  brick  pi’edomimites  as  an  outside  facing  material  foi- 
school  .structures.  It  may  be  u.sed  for  both  the  inside  and  outside 
courses,  or  as  a veneer  over  cinder  block,  concrete  bloc-k,  strnctural 
clay  tile,  or  frame  construction.  In  all  masoniy  construction,  a 
cavity  space  for  insulation  and  soundj^roofing  is  desirable  between 
the  courses  or  between  th%«M^i§onry  and  the  inside  finish. 

An  economy-type  masonry  building  may  be  constructed  with  full 
walls  of  cinder  or  concrete*  bl^ks.  Such  units  can  be  laid  quickly. 
They  are  fire  resistant, be  treated  with  commercial  products 
to  make  them  water  resistant  also.  Paint  or  stucco  on  the  outside 
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—Wire  or  cord  attached  to 
board  on  wall  ties 


WEEP 

Formed  by  pfacing  2”  ;« 

wide  stripy  of  corrugated 
cardboard  ^in  bottom 
joints  approximately  ^ 
2-0  o.c. 


FLASHING 


Continuous  around 
entire  building  at 
bottom  of  cavity 


\^/4‘ xl  1/2"  board 


strip  of  Rubbet^^ 
inner  tubing  tacked 
to  board 


Figure  ^.Showing  cavity  wall  with  corrosive  resistant  metal  tie,  and  covered  board  that 
elevated  during  construction  to  keep  cavity  clean.  Note  flashing  and  weep  hole. 


IS 


^ : 


suiface  fre(|ueiit]y  is  applied  to  improve  appearaiice,  insulation,  and 
water-resistant  projterties.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  clay  and  clay- 
facing tile  used  in  construction  for  water  resistance  or  appearance. 


r-iGURE  (r~A  two-teacher  unit  which  has  a stucco  finish  and  which  is  attractively  landscaped. 
Roadway  at  the  right  leads  to  the  farm  mechanics  shop. 
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l\WATERPROOF  RIGID  INSULATION 


REINFORCING 


"TT  . - -•  V-:- 


=^=0= 


;i=j=^q=i: 


fi^GRANULAR  FILL* 

^ 1 * » ^ 


• 0 


• 0 


DAMPPROOFING 


footings 

BELOW 

FROST 

LINE 

Figure  7.-/^  cross-section  view  showing  footings,  floor,  reinforcing,  granular  fill,  insulation. 

and  dampproofing.  A drain  tile  under  a granular  fill  may  be  placed  along  the  outside  of  the 
footing. 


Where  codes  permit,  the  use  of  corrosive-resistant  metal  ties  rather 
than  headers,  makes  possible  further  construction  economy  and  reduces 
danger  of  water  penetration.  The  wall  cavity  should  be  kept  clean 
and  weep  holes  provided  at  wall  base.  The  use  of  a marked  guide- 
line, and  a corner  pole  to  support  this  line  eliminates  the  need  for  a 
leadman  to  build  up  comers,  and  a continuously  adjustable  scaffold 
with  a materials  platform  increases  the  productivity  of  craftsmen, 
reduces  fatigue,  and  lessens  the  cost  of  masonry  construction. 

Natural  stone  is  sometimes  used  for  veneering  or  for  the  entire  wall. 
Stone  constmetion  usually  is  costly  both  as  to  material  and  labor.  It 
most  frequently  is  used  when  deemed  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
architecture  of  the  other  school  buildings.  Mlte’other  masonry,  stone 
IS  extremely  durable.  Thus,  it  contributed  to  fire  resistance  and  may 
result  in  a more  favorable  insurance  rate.  \ 

In  communities  where  lumber  is  more  ^^omical  than  other  mate- 
rials, it  often  is  used  for  the  constmetion  o?^ie  vocational  agricul- 
ture department,  particularly  if  that  unit  is  separate  from  the  main 
school  building.  A frame  building  usually  can  be  enlarged  easily, 
which  can  be  a distinct  advantage.  Furthermore,  labor  to  construct 
frame  buildings  normally can  BeobfirihSd“raiy.  However,  frame 
construction  may  result  in  a higher  insurance  rate  and  the  stmeture 
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is  more  subject  to  damage  from  wind,  water,  and  fire  than  masonry. 
Also,  maintenance  costs  are  usually  higher. 

If  frame  construction  is  to  be  used,  safety,  rigidity,  and  essential 
strength  may  be  added  by  the  use  of  double  joists  under  walls  and 
anywhere  else  where  there  is  an  extra  load.  Firestops  should  be 
placed  between  studdings  and  bridging  used  between  the  joists. 
Wherever  termites  are  a problem,  metal  shields  should  be  installed  and 
other  necessary  construction  precautions  taken  to  avoid  damage  from 
that  source. 

Sheet  metal  is  an  economical  kind  of  construction  under  most;  con- 
ditions, partly  due  to  the  low  labor  costs  for  its  erection.  It  is  £^ail- 
able  in  many  styles,  gages,  sizes,  and  materials.  Sheet  metal  is  § 
erally  erected  on  metal  framing,  with  tumbuckle  adjustments  to  f iff- 
ther  assure  rigidity.  Through  proper  insulation  the  effects  of  heat 
and  cold  can  be  tempered. 


Roofing 

There  are  many  kinds  of  roofing  materials  available,  such  as  wood 
shingle,  asphalt  type  (shingle  and  roll),  asbestos  cement,  slate,  tile, 
sheet  metal,  plastic,  and  a built-up  roofing.  The  roofing  may  be  a 
selected  style  and  color  to  harmonize  with  the  other  school  structures. 
No  one  of  these  roofing  materials  is  best  under  all  conditions.  Natu- 


Cayity  Wallop  Concrete  Masonry 
10"  Wall 


— 

6" 

w 

No.Oga.metartie 
coated  with  noncorroding 
metal  orother  approved 
protective  coating. 
Spaced  24"horiz. 
and  l(o"vert. 


Partition  block 


Figure  8.  A double  course  wall  of  masonry  with  insulating  airspace  also  increases  sound 

resistance. 
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Figure  g A— Compacting  the  granular  fill  base  to  the  cast-in-place  concrete  floor  that  is  to  be 


poured; 


-'Me 
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Figure  9B.  Sealing  with  tar  or  asphalt  compounds  the  waterproofing  membrane  placed 

top  of  the  granular  fill; 


I’ally,  tliere  is  considei-iible  Viiriance  in  cost  between  tlie  dirt'erent  kinds. 

trusses  and  tlie  I'oof  deck  sliould  be  desifrned  speri busily  for  the 
snow  and  wind  loads,  as  well  as  for  the  type,  weight,  or  gage  of  roofino- 
selected. 
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Figure  gC. — Coating  the  membrane  to  add  dampproofing  qualities  prior  to  placing  the  concrete 

stab;  and 


Figure  9D. — Placing  a nonbonding  rigid  insulation  between  floor  slab  and  wall. 
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Foundations  and  footings 

TlTe"stTrbi1tnnTfnrllTitlTliTT|rT[^Tle^  n i osfly  il|)bn  ttiTf oTnrclafion  ^ j 

iiiicl  footino-H  upon  wliioli  it  rests.  Tlie  fooling  as  a part  of  tlie  total  | 

under  structure  transmits  the  weijrht  of  a building*  to  the  soil.  The  wall 
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Figure  io,  A wall  veinjorccd  to  resist  unusual  forces.  Reinforcement  should  be  tied  to 

footings  and  roof  slab. 


part  of  the  foundation  rests  upon  the  footings,  and  it  is  that  part  which 
furnishes  the  direct  support  for  the  entire  building.  Most  of  the  foot- 
ing and  some  foundations  are  built  or  cast  in  place  of  concrete  but 
other  masonry  products  may  be  used,  particularly  for  tlfe  wall.  The 
thickness  and  width  of  the  footing  and  the  depth  of  installation  is 
dependent  upon  the  structural  weight,  temperature,  moisture,  and  soil. 
To  assure  uniform  distribution  of  aggregate  and  removal  of  air  pock- 
ets in  poured  concrete,  a vibrator  is  sometimes  used. 

When  the  footings  and  walls  are  both  of  concrete  and  are  poured 
separately,  it  is  well  to  put  vertical  rods  in  the  footings  to  tie  them 
to  the  walls.  Reinforcement  in  the  concrete  should  be  used  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  architect.  The  breaking  of  capillary  action  by  an 
underlay  of  gravel  or  cinders  also  serves  somewhat  as  an  insulation  to 
coldproof  the  floor.  A specially  prepared  paper  with  sealed  over- 
laps or  a polyethylene  product  can  be  placed  under  the  slab  to  serve 
as  a vapor  barrier.  Further  methods  for  preventing  problems  arising 
from  moisture  are  the  installation  of  a footing  drain  tile  system  and 
a suitable  guttering  with  downspouts  leading  to  adequate  drainage. 

"The-ontside-ofmiasoiiTy”  wails' slrould  be  difhn^^^ 

level. 
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Clay  Masonry 
Foundation  Wall 


Bituminous  joint 
2"  concrete  slob 
4"  Cloy  Tile 


Bituminous 

membrane 


Concrete  footing 


Cloy  drain  tile- 


Figure  ii. — On-gradc  slab  of  conacte  topping  over  structural  clay  floor  tile  aids  in  providing 
insulation,  cold  proofing,  and  comfort.  Note  footing,  drain  tile,  gravel  fill,  expansion  joint, 
and  moistureproofing. 
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IV.  DEVELOPING  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING 

PLANS 


Experienced  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  recog- 
nize a definite  need  for  good  facilities  in  order  to  provide  satis- 
factory instruction. 

Service  installations 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  space  requirements,  sound  planning 
will  provide  for  location  and  installation  of  all  needed  equipment  for 
heating,  electrical  service,  plumbing,  air  conditioning,  and  ventilating. 
Such  service  installations  usually  are  more  economical  wlien  done  at 
the  time  of  initial  construction. 

Safety  ^ 

Those  factoi*s  that  pertain  to  the  safety  of  persons  and  property 
are  worthy  of  prime  consideration  in  the  design  of  shops  and  lab- 
oratories. However,  even  though  dangers  may  not  be  so  prevalent, 
safety  also  must  receive  attention  in  the  design  and  equipment  of 
classrooms  and  all  other  areas  that  will  be  used  by  students  and 
teachers. 


Clam'oomH  and  Related  Areafs 

The  ideal  classroom  provides  35  to  45  square  feet  of  floorspace  per 
student.  Slightly  less  space  may  be  satisfactory  for  large  classes.  If 
the  conference  method  of  instruction  is  to  be  used,  with  the  tables 
placed  in  a U-shape,  the  maximum  space  indicated  per  student  is  de- 
sired. Where  the  department  has  two  classrooms,  it  is  well  to  have 
one  room  slightly  larger  than  the  other.  Such  a difference  in  size 
enables  the  school  to  better  meet  the  space  requirements  of  large  and 
small  classes.  Also  if  there  are  two  classrooms,  it  is  desirable  to 
design  the  structure  so  both  rooms  can  be  made  into  one  unit  for 
special  meetings  for  large  groups.  An  accordion-type  or  other  mov- 
able partition  will  permit  this  combination  use.  The  partitions  must 
be  as  nearly  soundproof  as  is  practical.  The  classroom  ceiling  should 
be  accoustically  treated  and  the  sidewalls  and  rear  wall  may  be  treated 
similarly,  but  the  front  wall  is  to  remain  reflective.  All  inside  pro- 
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Figure  12. — A classroom  that  provides  windows  for  a view  of  the  shop  as  an  aid  to 

supervision. 


Figi'rk  13.—.//;  acoustical  tile  with  one  shell  filled  with  Viherglas.  Such  construction  absorbs 

: sound,  resists  fire  and  abrasion  and  transmits  very  little  heat  and  sound. 

1 
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jecting  pilasters,  pillars,  and  posts  adversely  atlect  the  functional  use 
of  the  classroom. 

I I Storage  space  for  instructional  materials 

[ I -A.  storeroom  should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  classroom  to  facili- 

i I tate  transfer  of  teaching  materials  from  that  room  to  the  classroom 

U oi’  demonstration  desk.  For  efficient  use  this  room  must  be  well 

f lighted.  Well-placed  convenience  outlets  also  are  needed.  Caution 

f , must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a fire  hazard  developing  in 

i a storeroom. 

Some  vocational  agriculture  supplies  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  damage  by  rodents,  insects,  and  moisture.  The  storage  room  must 
I I be  constructed  to  provide  adequate  protection  from  these  sources  of 

I damage. 

Typical  instructional  materials  for  which  cabinet  storage  should 
be  provided,  include  the  following:  Animal  husbandry  equipment, 

! beekeeping  equipment,  crop  collections,  dairy  equipment,  disease  col- 

lections of  plants  and  animals,  drawing  boards,  feed  samples,  general 
supplies,  head  and  sheaf  grains,  horticultural  equipment,  insect  col- 
, lections,  insecticides,  poultry  equipment,  seed  germinator,  scales,  soil 

samples,  spray  material,  surveying  equipment,  and  weed  samples. 

■ . Drawers  that  are  metal  lined  and  close  fitting  are  needed  for  some 

: perishable  materials  as  well  as  the  grain  and  crop  samples,  which 

may  require  treatment  with  gaseous  insecticides.  The  stored  supplies 
need  to  be  grouped  and  arranged  according  to  their  use  for  instruction. 
It  is  well  to  tag  the  drawers,  supplies,  and  other  material  for  identifi- 
cation purposes.  A master  index  posted  in  a convenient  place  in  the 
storeroom  will  expedite  the  location  of  stored  items. 

! 

Agricultural  library 

Nearly  all  high  schools  have  general  libraries,  but  a library  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  vocational  agriculture  should  be  located  in  that 
j I department.  Preferably,  this  library  may  be  located  in  a separate 

j room,  teacher’s  office,  or  conference  room  where  both  the  high  school, 

iGid  post -high  school  students  may  study  and  work  without  disturbing 
I ^ class  in  session.  The  teacher  shouldr^^inaintain  a current  card  record 

I ; of  books  and  bulletins,  identifying  them  by  a code  such  as  the 

j i Dewey  Decimal  System  or  some  other  approved  method  of  filing 

I . reference  material. 

j ! 

I ^ , 

j Teacher’s  office  and  conference  room 

I The  office  should  permit  the  teacher  to  have  clear  vision  through 

j glass  panels,  of  the  classroom,  shop,  and  entrance.  Two  or  more 
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Figure  14. — Storage  space  ts  often  provided  in  the  classroom  for  charts,  magazines,  students' 
note  and  record  hoof(s,  and  reference  materials.  ?<ote  toe  space  beneath  storage  cabinets. 


teacliers  may  sliare  one  office,  but  it  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  ade- 
quately take  care  of  their  requirements.  Tlie  furniture  in  tlie  office 
may  include  a desk,  chair,  and  a four-drawer  metal  file,  for  each 
teacher,  and  a secretary's  desk  and  chair.  A table  and  cliairs  should 
be  provided  if  the  office  is  to  serve  also  as  a conference  room.  If  the 
room  is  sufficiently  lar^re,  the  FFA  files  may  be  kept  there.  When  the 
office  also  serves  as  the  library,  the  necessary  shelvinjr  and  cabinets 
should  be  included.  The  teacher's  office  needs  to  have  an  outside 
phone  and  be  connected  with  the  school  communication  sj'stem. 

Buffer  space 

A combination  office  and  conference  room,  and  storage  rooms,  often 
are  located  between  the  shop  and  classroom  to  cushion  disturbing: 
sounds  that  may  come  from  the  shop.  Another  part  of  the  buffer 
space  to  reduce  sound  transmission  betj^jj^  the  classroom  and  the 
shop  may  be  used  for  a washroom,  toil'mff^fcties,  and  lockers.  To 
eliminate  the  use  of  paper  towels  and  r^luce  lifter,  many  schools  now 
nse  hot-air  driers  instead  of  pa])er  towel^^ume  prefer  havin^^  the 
wash  basins,  hot-air  driers,  and  individual  lockers  in  the  shop,  rather 
than  in  a washroom,  as  a further  aid  in  supervision.  One  or  two 
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wiiterclosets,  a urinal  for  each  ;",()  students,  ami  at  least  4 hot-air  driei's 
should  he  i)rovided.  A shower  may  also  be  desirable. 

Entrances 

Doors  from  the  shop  to  the  classroom  and  office  usually  are  at  least 
o feet  wide.  However,  th.ere  are  some  wdio  consider  it  desirable  to 
provide  a door  or  doors  into  the  classroom  Avith  a minimum  width  of 
7 feet  to  permit  the  entrance  of  lari>-e.  items  that  will  be  used  for  in- 
structional purposes.  Some  items  of  this  sort  are  so  heavy  that  floors 

must  be  on  the  same  level  and  supported  sufficiently  to  Avithstand  the 
added  load. 

Floor  coverings 

Concrete  floors  and  tile  slab  floors  for  the  classroom  and  office  are 
more  satisfactory  if  they  are  covered  with  a material  such  as  one  of 
t le  many  kinds  of  door  tile,  or  battleship-type  linoleum.  Such^ 


Figurk  i^.—Locating  the  lavatory  and  water  jountam  in  the  end  of  the  shop  adjacent  to 

fhe  classroom  tnaf{es  supervision  more  effective. 
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Figure  i6. — Some  prefer  the  half-round-type  lavatory.  Rectangular-shaped  lavatories  also 

are  available. 


materials  are  easy  to  clean,  sanitary,  comfortable  to  walk  or  stand 
upon,  have  some  acoustical  value,  and  may  be  obtained  in  colors  help- 
ful to  lighting,  with  patterns  that  harmonize  with  walls  and  ceilings. 

Colors  of  walls 

The  colors  used  in  schoolrooms  affect  visual  environment  and  deserve 
important  consideration.  Many  consider  the  proper  use  of  colors  to 
be  comforting,  soothing,  and  healing— morale  builders  which  result 
in  increased  student  achievement.  Auditory,  esthetic,  structural,  and 
thermal  factors  are  also  involved. 

Classroom  walls  will  usually  be  of  the  same  material  throughout 
the  school.  Colors  may  vary  according  to  the  room  location,  the 
desire  of  the  teacher,  and  whether  lighting  is  natural  or  artificial.  It 
is  well  to  select  and  use  a combination  of  colors  that  will  provide  a 
responsive  atmosphere  for  study  and  work.  Some  of  the  functions 
of  color  are  to  direct  J:he^a.t  tent  ion  of  students  to  the  front  of  the 
room,  intensify  light'  where  needed,  and  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  wall  back  of  the  teacher  (focal  wall)  be  of  the 
same  color  as  the  other  wdls,  but  of  a slightly  darker  shade  which 
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Figure  17. — Double  doors  between  the  classroom  and  shop  provide  needed  entrance  space 
to  bnng  large  items  into  classroom  for  instructional  demonstrations. 


is  more  restful  to  the  eyes.  The  upper  walls  generally  should  be 
of  a slightly  lighter  shade  than  the  lower  walls.  Any  wood  or  metal 
trim  may  be  of  the  same  color  as  that  on  the  lower  wall.  White  is  best 
suited  for  the  ceiling. 

Conservative  colors,  such  as  medium  blue,  soft  ^reen,  or  a light 
gray  are  desirable  for  the  office.  Tighter  shades  of  the  colors  used 
in  the  classroom  and  office  are  recommended,  for  the  storeroom. 
Lighter  colors  for  the  inside  of  storage  cabinets  in  the  office  and  class- 
room make  it  easier  to  find  stored  items.  For  extensive  areas  through- 
out  the  classroom,  office,  storeroom,  and  library,  flat  paint  finishes  are 
desirable.  A glossy  finish  may  be  too  reflective  and  bright  for  eye 
comfort.  The  architect  is  a specialist,  or  has  the  services  of  a special- 
ist to  advise  on  materials,  colors,  and  light,  but  local  school  officials 
ought  to  be  well  enough  informed  on  such  items  to  be  sure  that  their 
needs  are  met  adequately. 

Lighting 

The  chief  school  administrator,  scliool  staff,  and  the  architect  sliould 
insist  u[)on  good  ligliting.  Technical  personnel  who  may  be  involved 
include  the  electrical,  illuminating,  structurafi^heating,  acoustical, 
air-conditioning,  and  ventilating  engineers,  and  color  consultants,  the 
landscape  architect,  and  the  State  school  building  director. 
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There  is  a wealth  of  recent  information  on  the  science  of  lighting 
school  buildings.  School  officials  and  parents  are  aware  that  proper 
lighting  contributes  to  learning.  Scientific  lighting  may  be  used  to 
create  a cheerful  atmosphere,  conserve  physical  energy,  reduce  un- 
necessary physical  tensions,  contribute  to  safety,  help  those  with  sub- 
normal vision,  and  promote  work  productivity.  The  measuring  of 
natural  or  artificial  light  or  a combination  of  these  in  terms  of  foot- 
candles,  or  the  amount  of  window  glass  surface  in  relation  to  the  floor 
area  are  methods  that  have  been  used  to  determine  the  quality, 
quantity  and  adequacy  of  classroom  lighting.  However,  these  meth- 
ods alone  are  no  longer  considered  to  be  adequate. 


A Color  Chart  System  Showing  the  Recorrimendations  of  2 Paint  Manufacturers 


; Area 

Manufacturer  A 

Manufacturer  B 

4!liling 

White  tinted  with  Seafoam 

Flat  White, 

Walls  and  window  casings 

Green. 

Seafoam  Green  (use  same  color 

Daylight  Green  with  a dado  of 

down  to  floor.  Do  not  use  a 

light  green  from  the  bottom 

dado). 

of  the  window  to  the  floor. 

Doors,  door  casings,  tool  cabinets  (inside 

Vista  Green 

Light  Green, 

and  outside). 

Bodies  and  noncritical  parts  of  machines, 

Vista  Green 

Horizon  Gray. 

bodies  of  machinists  vises,  bench 

brackets. 

Edges  of  tables  of  power  tools,  outside  of 

Focal  Beige 

Spotlight  Buff, 

movable  guards  on  machines,  top  of 
ripping  fence  on  saw,  edges  and  tops‘of 
workbenches,  jaws  of  machinists  vises. 

Palntable  portion  of  handles  of  machines. 

Focal  Yellow 

Spotlight  Buff. 

handles  of  vises. 

Silhouettes  of  tools 

Focal  Beige. 

Spotlight  Buff. 
Light  Stone. 
Alert  Orange, 

Floor 

Dixie  Gray  . _ _ 

Inside  of  saw  guard,  underside  of  rim  of 

Focal  Orange 

eye  shield  on  grinder,  inside  of  doors  on 
switch  and  fuse  boxes,  inside  of  shields 
over  moving  parts. 

Outside  of  switch  and  fuse  boxes,  switch 

Focal  Blue 

Precaution  Blue. 

and  receptacle  plates. 

Wall  panel  for  hanging  fire  extinguishers 

Focal  Red 

Fire  Protection  Red, 

and  firefighting  equipment. 

First-aid  cabinet 

Focal  Green  with  white  cross 

White  with  Safety  Green^ross 

on  door. 

on  door. 

Stumbling,  falling,  striking — against  haz- 

Alternate 2-inch  stripes  of 

Alternate  2-inch  stripes  of  black 

ards. 

black  and  zone  marking 

and  High  Visibility  Yellow. 

yellow. 

The  usual  visual  environment  is  an  integrated  composite  of  day- 
light, electric  light,  color,  surface  brightness,  space  relations,  and 
room  design.  Light-colored  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  and  equipment  aid 
good  lighting.  Today,  the  classroom  lighting  specialist  deals  with 
visual  problems  on  the  basis  of  direct  brightness  of  light  sources,  plus 
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the  reflected  brightness  of  rtll  surfaces  inside  and  outside  of  the  class- 
room. Bi’i^litness,  expi’essed  in  tenns  of  foot-lamberts,  is  the  major 
factoi  to  be  considered.  It  can  be  measiii'ed  directly  by  use  of  a 
brightness  meter.^  In  ^-eneral,  the  bi-iohtness  goals  assume  a lighting 
system  that  provides  from  ;15  to  40  foot-candles  on  the  poorest  lighted 
task,  and  as  foot-candle  levels  are  increased  lieyond  40,  the  sources 
of  high  brightness  need  to  be  controlled  to  more  neai’ly  ap])i‘oach  the 
proper  light  for  the  task.  Brightness  dift'ei-ence  betwetm  iidjacent  sur- 
faces should  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  Light  distribution  should 
eliminate  direct  and  reflected  glare. 

Daylight  is  the  primary  source  of  light  for  most  student  work  areas. 
Fortunately,  a well-desigiie>cl:iylighting  systein  can  pi-ovide  adequate 
illuDiination  except  iincler  the  severest  conditions  of  darkened  skies. 
Llectric  lighting  syst\ems,  incq-hdescent.  fluoi'escent,  or  a variation  of 
these,  are  very  versatilb^kiy^prOviding  the  degree  of  intensity,  distribu- 
Lon,  and  brightness  control  for  best  visual  i-equirements.  The  light- 
system,  including'  both  natural  and  artificial  sources,  needs  to  in- 
corporate adequate  controls  for  high  brightness,  yet  make  as  much 
use  as  possible  of  daylight. 

Light  switches  need  to  be  conveniently  located  and  some  three-way 
or  four-way  switches  may  be  essential.  Mei-cui-y  switches  which 
operate  quietly  are  becoming  more  common. 

Windows  and  ventilation 


To  prevent  diverting  the  attention  of  students  from  assigned  work, 
the  base  of  the  windows  should  be  located  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
outside  activities  from  being  visible  to  the  students  seated  in  the  clas.s- 
room.  Neutral-colored  low-transmission  glass*  at  the  lower  levels 
may  affect  the  same  purpose.  There  are  varying  opinions  on  this 
matter  because  some  believe  it  uudesii'able  and  even  harmful  to  student 
morale  to  block  out  or  prevent  views  to  the  outside.  Landscaping 
can  be  helpful  in  controlling  distractions  and  disturbing  noises,  bed- 
side increasing  student  pride  and  interest  in  maintaining  an  attractive 
department  and  campus.  It  is  important  to  have  windows  extend 
close  to  the  ceiling.  Light  falling  upon  tables  for  students  should 
come  from  alxive  the  level^f^t-he  eyes  and  pi-eferably  from  the  left. 

Since  vocational  agriculture  classrooms  are  frequently  used  for 
projection  purposes,  theyi^hoiild  be  jirovided  with  blackout  shades 
or  curtains.  Controlled  veMilafion  is  desirable  when  the  room  is 
darkened  and  windows  are  closed.  If  it  is  necessary  to  open  windows 

i « bull.-tln.  “Common  Sense  In  School 

LijrhUng  for  sale  b.v  The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  1201  iGth 
St.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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for  ventilation,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  outside  projection  or  by 
having  the  windows  recessed  behind  the  blackout  shades. 

Windows  should  open  and  close  in  a manner  to  provide  needed 
draftTfree  ventilation,  and  be  sufficiently  tight  to  avoid  air  leakage, 
drafts,  and  entrance  of  moisture  from  storms  when  they  are  closed. 
If  air  conditioning  is  provided,  the  windows  must  prevent  the  ex- 
cessive entrance  of  outside  air  or  the  loss  of  cooled  air. 

Draft-free  ventilation  must  be  provided  for  tire  maximum  number 
of  persons  expected  to  ocoupy  the  room.  Ventilation  and  heating 
engineers  can  be  consulted  on  this  problem,  which  also  includes  air 
conditioning  and  heating.  Exhaust  systems  are  needed  to  provide 
foi  the  quick  removal  of  fumes,  gases,  and  objectionable  odors  arising 
from  within  or  without  the  classroom.  Heating,  ventilation,  exhaust, 
and  air-conditioning  units  must  operate  quietly  to  avoid  disturbance 
and  interference  with  instruction. 

Heating 

Adequate  facilities  that  will  satisfactorily  heat  all  inside  instruc- 
tional areas  whenever  needed  and  for  the  coldest  day  are  essential. 
Automatic  controls  for  temperature,  humidity,  and  air  circulation  are 
desirable,  but  probably  should  provide  for  manual  adjustments  or 
cutoffs.  Control  of  drafts,  air  circulation  within  the  room,  reduction 
of  heat  loss  through  openings,  amount  of  exposed  glass,  zone  control, 
and  proper  insulation  are  factors  in  heating  adequacy  and  in  costs. 
Insulated  cavity  walls  provide  more  thermo  protection  than  an  un- 
insulated wall  and  lessens  the  demand  on  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment. Consideration  should  be  given  to  a system  that  will  provide 
uniform  heat  and  which  uses  fuel  that  is  easily  obtained  and  also 
economical.  There  should  be  local  facilities  for  servicing  the  system, 
and  it  is  well  to  install  a type  that  pemiits  normal  operation  and 
maintenance  by  the  custodial  staff. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural  program  is  conducted 
at  other  than  regular  school  houre.  This  situation  often  merits  the 
consideration  of  having  a separate  heating  system  for  the  depart- 
ment on  the  basis  of  economy,  especially  when  the  department  is 
located  in  a separate  building.  Heating  for  the  shop  will  be  similar 
to  that  for  the  classroom  but  in  the  larger  space,  fans  may  be  re- 
quired for  uniform  distribution  of  the  heat. 

Electrical  outlets 

A sufficient  number  of  properly  located  electrical  convenience  out- 
lets  are  needed  to  provide  adequately  for  lighting  and  other  elec- 
trical service.  The  classroom  outlets  in  most  cases  will  be  115  volts. 
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Figure  iS.~A  reference  library  is  sometimes  combined  with  a laboratory. 


although  there  may  be  need  for  one  or  more  230-volt  outlets.  The 
wires  must  be  of  a-size  and  kind  to  carry  safely  the  maximum 
amperage  load  placed  on  each  circuit  for  the  lights  and  equipment 
used.  For  other  than  lighting,  the  use  of  three-pronged  plugs,  one 
of  which  is  grounded,  are  becoming  standard  equipment  for  con- 
venience outlets.  Only  outlets  and  attachments  that  are  approved  by 
the  National  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.,  should  be  used. 


Figure  ig.— Laboratory  space  placed  in  the  wall  area  scparatini;  office  and  classroom.  Glass 
partitions  allow  supervision  of  laboratory,  classroom,  and  shop  while  teacher  is  in  the  office. 
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Figure  20. — Strong,  stable,  and  well-balanced  student  tables  that  arc  ainilable  in  tarious 
lengths  and  widths.  Some  are  adjustable  in  height. 


Classroom  installations 

Installations  may  include  clocks;  bells;  communication  systems; 
chalkboards;  bulletin  boards;  cabinets;  chart,  reference,  and  magazine 
racks;  display  cases;  and  a laboratory  unit.  Chalkboards  can  be 
designed  also  to  provide  the  display  area  needed  for  charts  and  other 
illustrative  material.  This  can  be  achieved  by  ha\’ing  sliding  chalk- 
boards  and  bulletin  boards,  so  that  they  can  occupy  the  same  area 
and  thus  conserve  \valls|)ace.  The  laboratory  or  cla.ssroom  unit  re- 
quires hot  and  cold  water,  gas  for  heat,  and  a sink  and  drainboard  that 
are  acidproof.  A storage  cabinet  can  be  built  under  the  sink  and 
drainboard  and  under  other  work  areas  in  the  laboratory. 

Chairs,  tables,  and  desl^s 

The  careful  selection  of  furniture  for  the  department  is  important 
to  assure  the  comfort  and  service  essential  to  good  instruction.  The 
central  area  of  the  classroom  needs  to  be  free  of  all  obstructions,  with 
the  exception  of  movable  furni.shings.  Such  items  as  cabinets  and 
display  cases  are  built  into  or  along  the  walls. 

For  vocational  agriculture  in.struction,  tables  and  chairs  are  pre- 
ferred over  the  usual  single  student  desks  foimd  in  most  school  class- 
room. A table  that  is  24  to  40  inches  wide  and  (>0  inches  long  is 
satisfactory  for  two  students.  The.se  tables  are  convenient  to  group 
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Figure  21. — The  welded  metal  frame  student  chair  is  strong,  durable,  light  in  weight,  and 

does  not  squea\. 


for  committee  and  conference  purposes.  Tabletops  should  be  a hard 
natural  wood,  tempered  pressed  wood,  or  other  hard-surfaced  material. 

Many  prefer  lightweight,  squeak-free  chairs  having  welded  metal 
frames,  wood  bottoms,  and  backrests.  These  study  room  chairs  should 
be  of  posture-type  construction  to  assure  maximum  comfort.  For 
classroom  instructional  purposes  the  folding  type  of  chair  is  not 
recommended.  To  reduce  noise,  avoid  slippage,  and  protect  the  floors, 
chair  legs  should  have  nibber  or  composition  tips. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  satisfactory  interior  arrange- 
ments. Some  of  these  are  illustrated  in  this  bulletin.  The  relation- 
ship of  classroom  size  to  number  of  students  may  determine  the 
arrangement.  The  teacher's  desk  may  be  combined  with  a demonstra- 
tion table  having  an  acidproof  top,  sink,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  gas 
for  heat;  and  it  should  be  located  where  all  students  can  clearly 
observe  presentations.  The  demonstration  table  may  be  in  an  adjoin- 
ing laboratory  room  where  students  receive  training  in  milk  te.sting. 
soil  testing,  seed  testing,  budding  and  grafting,  and  other  activities 
not  suited  to  the  classroom  or  shop.  Some  schools  ha\  e a greenhouse 
of  adequate  size  where  some  of  these  educational  activities  are 
conducted. 
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Figure  22.  A \J -shaped  classroom  arrangement  is  preferred  by  many  for  class  study  and 
discussion.  A tack,  board  is  at  the  right.  The  door  leads  to  the  shop  and  office.  Large 
window  permits  instructor  to  observe  activities  in  the  combination  laboratory  and  storage 
room. 


Figure  23. — A combination  tack  and  chalkboard  conserves  space.  Right  door  leads  to  office 
and  shop,  middle  door  to  storeroom  of  instructional  material,  and  left  door  to  department 
kitchenette.  A modified  U arrangement  may  be  achieved  by  placing  other  student  study 
tables  just  in  front  of  the  teacher's  combination  desk  and  demonstration  table. 
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FicrRK  2*4, — A satisfactory  plan  is  three  rows  of  study  tahles  with  two  students  per  table. 
Note  large  area  for  chalkjioard  and  tacl{  board. 


Greenhouses 

111  those  areas  where  a.  considerable  portion  of  tlie  farm  income 
depends  upon  the  use  of  «;reenhouses,  liotbeds,  and  cold  f?-ames,  such 
structures  are  important  parts  of  the  instructional  facilities.  In- 


Figure  25. — A greenhouse  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  instruction  to  an  entire  class. 
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struction  in  connection  witli  preenhonse  production  includes  the  cure 
of  ornamental  plants  and  vep^etahles,  and  the  propap;ation  of  seedlings 
or  cuttinp:s.,  alonpr  vith  the  control  of  the  usual  diseases  and  pests 
pertaiiiinpf  to  this  phase  of  aprriculture.  The  prreeidiouses  should  have 
either  a curved  eave  or  re<rular  roof,  with  the  latter  preferable. 
These  structures  are  often  attached  to  the  farm  mechanics  shop  or 
classroom  of  the  department,  and  the  roofs  may  he  either  of  the 
lean-to  or  even-pitch  tj^pe.  The  local  conditions  and  needs  should 
determine  the  size  and  style  of  t)>e  structure. 

The  followinp-  sufiprestions  include  those  made  frequently  by  teachers 
having  experience  with  greenhouses  in  the  vocational  agriculture 
training  program:  (1)  Have  a heating  line  direct  to  the  boilers  that 
will  provide  sufficient  steam  or  hot  water  even  if  heat  is  cut  down  in 
the  main  building:  (2)  put  the  heating  of  the  greenhouse  on  its  own 
separate  thermostat ; (3)  be  sure  the  ridge  ventilators  are  on  an  auto- 
matic thermostatically  controlled  unit;  and  (4)  include  a humidifier 
controlled  by  a humidistat.  This  last  item  does  not  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  watering,  and  even  automatic  watering  requires  some 
attention.  The  first  three  items  result  from  experiences  during  ex- 
tremely cold  or  hot  periods,  particularly"^fen  these  occurred  during 
vacation  or  weekend  periods.  Some  prefer  aSseparate  heating  system 
for  the  greenhouse.  ' 
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Figurk  26. — Ij  only  a jew  of  the  studctiis  are  interested  in  the  production  of  greenhouse  plants. 

a smaller  structure  may  be  adequate. 
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The  Farm  Mechanics  Shop 

The  shop  is  an  essential  part  of  every  department  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  should  be  used  exclusively  for  the  teaching  of  farm 
mechanics.  The  shop  is  preferably  an  integral  part  of  the  same 
structure  in  which  the  classroom  is  located,  and  is  deserving  of  the 
same  consideration  as  to  esthetics,  engineering,  and  economics  in  the 
selection  of  building  materials,  architectural  design,  and  equipment. 

The  shop  is  a place  for  the  teaching  of  mechanical  skills  and  their 
application  to  practical  farm  situations  involving  the  repair,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  farm  machinery,  buildings,  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  skills  in  farm  shop  work,  farm  electrification,  and  soil  and 
water  management.  Two  features  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
layout  of  a farm  shop : (1)  Large  areas  of  unobstructed  floorspace,  and 
(2)  easy  access  provided  for  large  farm  machines  or  other  projects 
to  and  from  the  shop. 

Shop  space 

Farm  mechanics  shops  vary  in  size,  but  40  feet  is  a minimum  width.. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  150  square  feet  of  floorspace  per  student 
in  the  largest  class.  An  additional  1,200  square  feet  is  needed  for 
workbenches,  power  tools,  and  other  equipment. 

Large  areas  require  satisfactory  space  organization  to  save  steps  and 
allow  for  proper  supervision  of  all  activities.  This  involves  a width- 
to-length  ratio  not  greater  than  1 to  2,  with  tool  and  supply  rooms 
located  at  the  side  of  the  shop  when  possible,  and  equipment  installed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  localize  types  of  work  into  definite  areas. 

Shop  arrangement 

The  interior  of  a well-planned  farm  mechanics  shop  is  arranged 
to  provide  for  safe,  effective,  and  efficient  training.  Proper  location 
of  equipment  in  the  shop  encourages  and  stimulates  work  efficiency 
and  production,  and  makes  possible  close  supervision.  Areas  are  des- 
ignated for  the  various  kinds  of  work,  with  specialized  tools,  equip- 
ment, and  power  located  in  the  areas  where  they  are  used.  When 
planning  the  building,  give  due  consideration  to  equipment  selection 
and  placement,  tool  storage,  electrical  outlets,  and  cabinet  locations. 

Drain 

An  inside  floor  drain,  with  a cleanout  sludge  pit,  usually  is  located 
a short  distance  in  front  of  the  large  entrance  door.  An  area  about 
equal  to  the  size  of  the  door  is  sloped  to  this  drain. 
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Figure  27. — Interior  view  of  shop  showing  an  overhead  type  of  door  that  is  16  feel  wide  and 
14  feet  high.  Note  manually  controlled  motor  hoist  and  overhead  track,  at  right. 


Floors 

Provide  floors  that  are  smooth  and  that  are  made  of  concrete,  paving 
brick,  floor  brick,  or  end-grain  woodblocks.  A slope  of  1 inch  in  5 
feet  near  the  drain  is  desirable,  with  the  remainder  of  the  floor  level. 
Two  feet  from  the  large  entrance  door  a slope  outward  of  one-quarter 
inch  per  foot  should  be  provided  to  prevent  water  from  running  into 
the  shop  during  storms.  Floors  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
heavy  farm  equipment,  and  be  given  treatment  to  make  them  skid 
resistant  in  the  areas  occupied  by  operators  of  power  equipment. 
When  crawler  tractors  and  other  similar  heavy  equipment  are  brought 
into  the  shop,  floors  will  need  to  be  protected  by  temporary  planking. 
The  floor  area  should  not  be  obstructed  by  posts,  inside  pilasters,  or 
pillars.  The  structure  should  be  designed  to  make  all  areas  visible 
from  any  part  of  the  shop. 
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If  tlie  architect  is  ^>;iven  full  information  concerning  uses  of  the 
shop  and  the  loads  anticipated,  he  will  be  able  to  prepare  specifica- 
tions for  the  floor,  including  provision  for  underfill,  vapor  barrier, 
drain  tile,  floor  thickness,  concrete  mixture,  expansion  joint  strips, 
reinforcing',  service  installations,  and  the  apj)lication  of  sealing 
compounds. 

Ceiling  and  doors 

It  is  important  tliat  the  ceiling  in  a shop  be  high  enough  to  provide 
necessary  headroom  for  large  farm  ecpiipment,  the  use  of  differential 
hoists,  and  the  unloading  of  machinei-^’  from  a truck,  unless  an  outside 


Figure  28. — Overhead  fype  of  shop  door  in  which  there  is  a personnel  door.  Note  safety  lines 

on  floor  about  machines. 
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entrance  door. 


ramp  is  provided.  Usually  a 14-foot  ceilin*^  will  be  adequate  but 
base  the  height  upon  the  largest  machine  to  be  brouglit  into  the  shop. 
The  entry  door  or  doors  should  be  14  feet  to  16  feet  wide,  preferably  of 
the  overhead  type.  An  overhead  door  can  be  had,  with  coil  spring 
and  tension  bar,  that  allows  clearance  within  1 foot  of  the  ceiling. 

Plans  should  provide  for  a standard-sized  door  preferably  located 
beside  each  large  door.  This  is  not  only  a convenience,  to  avoid  open- 
ing the  large  door  for  foot  traffic,  but  also  an  important  feature  in 
safety  and  the  conservation  of  heat. 

Lighting  and  ventilation 

Special  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  lighting  in  the  shop. 
Locally  directed  lighting  is  provided  where  close  work  is  to  be  done 
on  machines.  The  main  light  fixtures  should  l)e  ])rovided  with  enough 
switches  to  permit  adjustment  to  light  needs  and  be  high  enough  to 
allow  adequate  work  clearance.  ira\  ing  some  fixtures  close  to  walls 
will  prevent  tlie  workers’  shadows  falling  on  workbenches  along  the 
walls. 

Qi^^iping  of  windows  in  the  shop  allows  for  wall  ?ipace  for  hanging 
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tool  cabinets  and  the  placing  of  tall  shop  equipment,  such  as  drill 
presses.  Two  or  three  of  such  wall  spaces,  from  4 to  8 feet  wide,  on 
each  side  of  the  shop  are  usually  sufficient.  Ceiling  height  windows 
could  begin  about  6 or  7 feet  from  the  floor  in  these  areas  to  achieve 
essential  window  space.  The  base  of  all  windows  should  be  high 
enough  above  workbenches  to  avoid  window  breakage.  Some  educa- 
tors feel  that  this  is  also  important  to  shield  students  from  distraction 
by  outside  activities. 

Tinted,  glare- reducing  glass  may  be  desirable  in  areas  exposed  to 
the  sun.  If  large  windowpanes  are  used,  they  may  be  protected  from 
breakage  with  heavy-duty  screens.  In  the  colder  climates,  considera- 
tion may  well  be  given  to  the  use  of  double-glazed  window  sash.  In 
some  locations  and  types  of  construction,  windowless  walls  employing 
skylights  or  clerestory  windows  may  be  preferable.  Some  make  use 
of  glass  block  and  sheets  of  tinted  corrugated  plastic  in  the  roof  to 
allow  for  light. 

Proper  ventilation  will  require  provision  for  opening  windows  or 
sections  within  a bank  of  windows.  An  exhaust  system  of  ventilation 
is  essential  in  the  painting  area,  and  all  hot -metal-working  areas. 
Some  shops  have  both  flexibl^and^tationary  systems  to  remove  fumes, 
smoke,  hot  air,  and  odors. 
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Service  installations 

The  need  for  clocks,  warning  bells,  communication  system,  plumb- 
ing, exhausts,  and  other  service  installations,  as  explained  for  the 
classroom,  also  applies  to  the  farm  mechanics  shop.  A slightly  dif- 
ferent timing  for  the  warning  bell  at  the  end  of  classes  is  necessary  in 
the  shop  to  permit  time  for  students  to  return  tools,  to  store  equip- 
ment and  projects,  and  to  clean  up  for  the  next  class.  Individual 
lockers  for  students’  work  clothes  and  for  very  small  projects  are 
recommended.  Such  lockers  help  to  eliminate  friction  between 
students  because  they  prevent  the  use  of  the  shop  clothes  of  others 
and  also  provide  security  for  students’  personal  possessions. 

Janitor  s service  room 

Where  the  vocational  agriculture  department  is  in  a separate  unit, 
it  is  well  to  provide  a small  storage  supply  room,  with  a mop  sink  for 
the  janitor,  which  is  convenient  to  both  the  classroom  and  shop. 

Color  dynamics  and  safety 

In  selecting  colors  and  shades  Tor  the  shop  walls,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  exposure  to  natural  light.  Lighter  coloi*s  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  reflated  light.  Light  color  is  used  on  the 
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wall  having?  the  most  windows,  a darker  color  on  the  wall  opposite 
the  main  li^ht  source,  and  an  intermediate  color  on  the  end  walls. 
The  color  of  the  ceiling  is  impoitant  from  the  standpoint  of  light 
reflecting  qualities.  AAHiite,  cream,  ivory,  or  soft  white  are  desirable. 

The  main  purpose  of  color  conditioning  tools  and  equipment  is  to 
focus  the  operator's  attention  on  the  object  being  worked  upon  with 
a minimum  of  eye  strain.  This  can  be  accomplished  to  some  extent 
by  separating  the  critical  or  moving  parts  of  the  machine  or  tools 
from  the  noncritical  or  stationaiy  paits  by  means  of  colors.  The 
colors  used  tend  to  give  prominence  to  the  moving  parts  or  bring 
them  to  the  foreground  while  the  nonmoving  paits  are  “moved”  to- 
ward the  background. 

Appropriate  color  dynamics  fosters  shop  safety,  make  the  shop  more 
functional,  increase  work  productivity,  and  reduce  the  etToit  required 
to  maintain  cleanliness  as  a part  of  good  housekeeping.  Color  speaks 
a universal  language  when  properly  used  as  a visual  aid  to  safety. 
Standard  colore  for  specific  pui*poses  help  identify  safety  equipment 


Figure  30. — Safe  worthing  conditions  are  aided  by  color  and  cleanliness.  Metal  cuttings  and 
oil  are  caught  in  the  removable  pan  which  is  filled  with  absorbent  material. 
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and  accident  hazards.  Color,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a sub- 
stitiite  for  proper  ^nardinff,  for  elimination  of  hazardous  conditions, 
or  for  safe  practices. 

For  uniformity  of  iLsase,  a color  identification  code  is  included 
on  pa^es  38-40.  This  code  applies  to  other  than  field  equipment,  was 
approved  for  a^ricnltnre  by  a national  conference  condncted  by  the 
National  Safet}'  Council,  and  is  based  on  the  American  Standard 
Safety  Color  Code.  It  has  lieen  limited  to  five  basic  colors,  and  their 
application  is  confined  to  farm  buildings  and  shop  or  stationary 
equipment.  It  is  reco<»-nized  that  too  many  color  identifications  con- 
stantly in  a workers  field  of  vision  are  both  confusing^  and  fatiguing'. 
For  this  reason,  keep  the  number  of  markings  to  a minimum,  pro- 
viding greater  emphasis  for  the  markings  which  are  used.  For  those 
who  find  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  e.xpand  the  number  of  colors  or 
their  respective  applications,  it  is  recommended  that  the  American 
Standard  Safety  Color  Code  be  followed. 

Color  identification 

Red  shall  be  the  basic  color  for  the  identification  of — 

(а)  Fire  protection  equipment 

(б)  Danger 

(c)  Stop 

(d)  Gasoline 

Applications  for  Red: 

(a)  Fire  protection  equipment : Fire  l»ucket.s  or  pail ; fire  extinguishers 
(color  should  he  used  on  the  housing,  wall  or  support  to  identify  the 
location):  firehose  and  ladder  locations  (color  should  be  used  on  the 
reel,  .supports,  or  housing  but  not  on  the  equipment)  : fire  exits — 
emergency  fire  exits  shall  he  designated  in  red  (either  a sign,  a red 
light,  or  hy  painting  interior  frame). 

(b)  Danger;  Red  lights  at  harricade.s.  at  temporary  ohstructioiis.  and  con- 
struction; danger  signals  such  as  flags,  lights,  or  warning  devices  to 
designate  slow-moving  equipinent  being  transported  on  highways. 

(c)  Stop:  Emergency  stop  control  devices. 

(d)  Gasoline:  Cans,  drums,  barrels  or  other  portable-type  containers  for 
gasoline  shall  he  painted  red  with  the  name  of  the  contents  conspic- 
uously stenciled  or  painted  on  the  container  in  yellow.  For  all  other 
flammable  liquids,  containers  shall  be  of  a different  color  with  the  name 
of  the  contents  conspicuously  labeled. 

Orcmge  shall  be  used  as  the  basic  color — 

(a)  To  designate  dangerous  parts  of  equipinent  which  may  cut.  crush,  shock, 
or  otherwise  in  jure. 

(b)  To  call  attention  to  open  enclosure  doors. 

(c)  To  designate  exposed  hazards  when  shields  or  guards  have  been 
removed. 
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Applications  for  orange: 

(o)  Exposed  parts  (edges  only)  of  such  as  pulleys  and  gears. 

(b)  Interior  surface  of  doors  on  fuse  and  electrical  power  boxes. 

(c)  Inside  of  inspection  doors,  guards,  or  shields  which  when  not  closed  or 
in  place  expose  a hazard. 

Yellow  shall  be  the  basic  color  for  marking  dangerous  physical  con- 
ditions such  as  hazards  which  may  cause  stumbling,  falling,  and  trip- 
ping or  be  struck  against.  Yellow  and  black  stripes,  yellow  and  black 
checkers,  for  yellow  with  suitable  contrasting  background  may  be  used 
interchangeably,  selecting  the  combination  which  will  best  attract 
attention. 

Applications  for  yellow':  Coverings  or  guards  for  gnywires;  hand- 
rails, guardrails,  or  top  and  bottom  treads  of  stairways  where  caution 
is  needed ; markings  for  projections  of  platforms,  doorways,  stairways, 
posts,  abrupt  changes  in  floor  level,  low  beams,  and  pipes. 

Green  shall  be  used  as  the  basic  color  for  designating  the  location 
of  safety  and  first-aid  equipment  (other  than  firefighting  equipment). 

Applications  for  Green:  To  show  location  of  safety  bulletin  boards, 
respirators,  first-aid  kits,  safety  goggles  and  face  shields,  and  gloves. 

Blue  shall  be  used  as  the  basic  color  for  designating  caution  against 
starting  equipment  being  worked  upon,  or  the  use  of  defective  equip- 
ment. 

Applications  for  Blue:  A blue  tag  or  similar  identification  should  be 
attached  to  defectii4  equipment  which  is  not  to  be  used  until  repaired 
or  replaced  (e.g.,  defective  electric  drill). 

Miscellaneous  items. — ^Although  colors  in  the  shoproom  are  im- 
portant, the  color  scheme  for  equipment  is  even  more  significant  for 
working  efficiency  in  the  shop.  The  following  colors  are  suggested 
for  items  found  in  the  shops ; 

Bulletin  board — same  as  background. 

Chain  hoist  block — focal  yellow. 

Covered  heat  pipes — same  as  background. 

Electric  conduit — same  as  ceiling,  walls,  background,  or  machine  to  which 
attached. 

Electric  motor — same  as  machine. 

Electric  control  switch  boxes — same  as  background,  or  base  to  which 
attached. 

Electric  fans  and  stands — same  as  wall  color,  or  base  to  which  attached. 

Fire  extinguishers  and  tirefighting  equipment— a 6-inch  to  12-inch  band  of 
red  about  6 feet  above  floor  on  post  or  on  wall  from  which  fire  extinguish- 
ers hang. 

First-aid  cabinet — white  with  focal  green  crossnn  center  of  door. 

Fixed'  bins  and  box  exteriors — vista  green  and  interior  surfaces  of  focal 
buff. 
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A Color  Chart  Used  in  Many  Farm  Mechanics  Shops  for  Tools  and  Equipment 


Item 


1.  Anvil. 


2.  Air  compressor. 

3.  Acetylene  welder 

4.  Arbor  saw 


5.  Saw  radial  arm 
type. 


6.  Drill  press. 


Ora-'ge  J 


7.  Eleetric  arc 
welder 


8.  Grinder 

9.  Vise  (machinist) 


Electric  switch. 


Face  of  switch 
box,  3 saw 
guard 

Start  and  stop 
switch,  saw 
guard. 


Face  of  switch 
bo\3 

Start  and  stop 
switch. 


Face  of  switch 
box.  3 


Focal  beige 


Valve  adjusting 
knob 

Adjusting  knobs 

Micro  set  knob, 
fence  clamps,  tilt- 
ing and  raising 
handles. 

Elevation  handle, 
clamping  and  in- 
dexing levers, 
clamping  handle, 
lever  latch,  oper- 
ating handle. 

Feed  lever,  quill 
lock,  table,  clamp 
index  pin. 


Handle- 


Focal  ivory 


Rim  around  top 
edges  1-inch  wide. 


Edges  of  lablc- 


Saw  guard,  edges  of 
table. 


Edges  of  table. 


D.c.  ammeter  and 
voltmeter  facings, 
current  control 
knob,  voltage  and 
current  controls, 
edges  of  welding 
table. 

Tool  rest 


Throat  and  jaws, 
top  surface. 


Vista  green 


Base  and  ^6  of  horn 
extending  parallel 
with  focal  ivory 
line. 

Tank  and  base. 

Frame  of  cart. 

Xoncriiical  parts. 


Base  casting,  canti- 
lever arm,  saw 


^^table. 


Xoncritical  parts 
except  the  column. 

Xoncritical  parts. 


Noncritical  parts. 

Base  and  sides  ot 
vise. 


^ Orange  Is  often  used  near  parts  that  cut,  crush,  or  otherwise  injure  the  onemtor 
as'eontrt7ed"fwfh  “outstanding”  and  readily  seen 

3 Some  color  codes  use  blue  for  face  of  switchbox,  and  orange  for  interior  of  box. 


Floor  use  nonskid  strips,  or  a nonskid  paint  in  localized  work  areas  for 
machine  operators. 

Hand-pushed  truck — focal  yellow. 

Hazard  areas  such  as  low  beams,  stairways,  posts  and  supports,  should  be 
striped  in  yellow  and  black  such  as  is  used  on  dead-end  road  signs. 

Light  cords  and  chains — none. 

Machines— refer  to  color  chart  for  tools  and  equipment. 

Stairs  focal  light  gray,  handrails,  and  banisters  in  yellow. 

Tool  cabinets — same  as  the  wall  and  lettering  in  white. 

Unit  heaters— same  color  as  wall  or  ceiling  against  which  they  are  mounted. 
M aste  refuse  can— lids  and  cans  red  for  flammable  waste  and  lettered  in 

white.  Waste  cans  for  nonflammable  products  are  painted  white  and 
lettered  in  black. 

Window  sash  and  frame — same  as  walls? 


Sl{ill  training 

Demonstrations  in  farm  mechanics  given  in  either  the  classroom  or 
shop  are  effective  devices  for  teaching  skills  and  abilities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  special  tools  for  the  job  being  taught,  the  following  are 
also  required  for  the  demonstration  : Chairs  or  other  comfortable  seat- 
ing that  permits  the  students  a maximum  view  of  the  demonstration- 
teacher’s  workbench  for  the  tools  and  materials  needed;  portable 
chalkboard  for  charts,  diagrams,  drawings,  and  job  sheets;  and  tools 
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Figure  31,— A castercd  rack  on  which  tools  arc  mounted  can  be  easily  moved  to  work  or 
demonstration  area.  Other  tools  and  supplies  can  be  carried  in  the  body  of  this  rack,  tvhich 
IS  28  inches  wide  with  sides  of  plywood  % inch  by  4 feet  by  5 feet. 


mounted  on  castered  racks.  For  seating,  many  schools  use  portable 
bleachers  mounted  on  ball-bearing  caster  wheels. 


Wor\  areas 

The  follo^^ing  ^^ork  areas,  all  requiring  benches,  are  located  in  the 
shop,  faim  carpentry,  farm  machinery  service  and  repair,  tool 
sharpening,  arc  welding,  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting,  farm  elec- 
tricity, farm  plumbing,  sheet  and  cold  metal  worlt,  soldering  and  hot 
metal  work,  concrete  and  masonry,  and  painting.  Equipment,  tools, 
and  supplies  should"  be  conveniently  located  to  serve  each  work  area 
In  general  the  tools  used  for  repair  and  servicing  are  located  nearest 
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Figure  32. — bleacher  aids  students  to  observe  demonstrations.  The  use  of  ball-hearing 
caster  wheels  facilitates  moving  bleacher  where  needed. 


the  machinery  access  doors,  and  the  tools  used  primarily  for  construc- 
tion in  the  less  accessible  area.  This  plan  tends  to  divide  open  floor- 
space  into  a repair  and  service  area  and  a construction  area. 


Figure  33A. — Underview  of  workbenches  supported  by  welded  angle  irons  mounted  to  the 
shop  wall.  These  benches  are  inches  high. 
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Figure  33R. — Top  view  of  the  same  worl{henches. 


Worf{benches 

Sturdy  workbenches  for  individual  student  use  should  be  con- 
structed and  installed  by  the  contractor.  Generally,  the  benches  are 
legless  and  sup])orted  by  welded  diagonal  metal  braces  attached  to 
the  wall.  Some  prefer  mo^•able  workbenches,  lienches  usually  are 
•20  to  24  inches  wide,  84  inches  high,  with  a^oiit  6 feet  of  length  per 
student,  with  a maximum  of  00  running  feet  of  bench  space.  ^ Many 
prefer  workbenches  with  a more  natural  and  comfortable  working 
height  of  8()  to  88  inches,  including  a movable  wood  rack  for  the 
smaller  students  to  stand  u])on  when  working. 

Benches  in  the  metalworking  area  should  l)e  covered  with  steel  plate 
one-eighth  inch  or  more  in  thickness  with  the  exposed  edges  protected 
by  a 14-inch  by  l^-inch  by  1%-inch  angle  iron.  A sturdy  machinist 
vi.se  with  4y2-inch  jaw,  and  usually  mounted  at  the  right-hand  front 
corner  of  the  bench,  should  be  j)iovided  for  each  three  students  in  the 
class,  and  an  equal  number  of  wookworking  vises.  Make  available 
both  swivelbase  and  stationary-base  machinist  vi.ses.  There  should  be 
provided  also  at  least  one  well-anchored  heavy  duty  blacksmitlrs  leg 
^ ise  in  the  shop,  as  ^^elt  as  a pi])e  vise.  8>ee  fig.  oO.  The  outer  working 
surface  of  the  carpentry  benches  should  be  hard  wood,  either  thick 
timbers  or  flooring,  laid  over  softer  wood.  The  continuous  .screw- 
type  vise  is  mounted  at  the  left. 


Storage  spaces  for  lumber,  metal,  and  tools 

Mhere  the  ceiling  height  is  sufficient,  some  prefer  vertical  storage 
of  lumber  and  metal,  which  is  convenient  and  economical  of  space. 

5519500 — 60 4 
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Figure  34. — Castered  supply  racks  can  be  stored  under  workbenches. 


Others  prefer  horizontal  storage  for  lumber  of  the  quality  and  mois- 
ture content  used  in  farm  mechanics.  For  horizontal  storage,  a metal 
lack  with  clo^ly  spaced  supports  on  each  tier  will  lessen  the  waiqilng 
of  lumber  anopermit  the  storage  of  short  pieces. 

Some  prefer  the  storage  racks  to  be  in  a protected  place  within 
the  patio.  Containers  for  hardware  items  and  machinei’y  parts  stor- 
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iige  bins  should  preferably  be  in  a locked  room  easily  accessible  from 
the  sh(|p. 

The  infrequently  used,  costly,  delicate,  and  specialized  tools,  such 
as  surveying  equipment,  micrometers,  soil-tes*^ing  equipment,  and  sim- 
ilar items,  are  usually  kept  in  a separate  storage  room,  in  floor-length 
cabinets,  or  in  drawers  that  can  be  locked,  and  whicli  are  accessible 
only  to  the  teacher. 

There  are  advantages  in  storing  certain  types  of  tools  in  wall 
cabinets  located  in  each  work  area.  Some  teachers  prefer  also  to 
have  several  rollaway  tool  racks  (see  fig.  31)  with  caster  wheels,  that 
can  be  stored  under  lock  when  not  in  use  if  they  are  not  fitted  with 
doore  that  can  be  locked.  Since  metalworking  tools  are  used  in 

several  areas  of  work,  mount  such  tools  on  rollawaj^  racks.  The  

principal  advantage  of  tool  cabinets  and  tool  racks  is  convenience 
for  the  worker  when  obtaining  and  returning  tools  to  storage.  Some 
disadvantages  of  wall  cabinets  are  that  they  are  expensive  to  con- 
struct, some  tools  do  not  fit  well  into  them,  more  of  the  teacher’s 
time  is  required  to  check  and  lock  up  tools,  and  more  general-purpose 
tools  are  needed  when  they  are  stored  in  wall  cabinets  for  each  sepa- 
rate work  area. 

Specialized  tools  for  designated  areas  of  shopwork,  such  as  for 


Figure  35.  Workbenches  in  the  metalworking  area  are  covered  with  a steel  plate.  Note  the 

machinist's  vise  on  a swivel  base. 
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Figure  36. — Lumber  can  be  moved  readily  where  needed  by  use  of  a portable  supplemental 

storage  racl{. 


welding,  are  well  adapted  to  storage  in  wall  cabinets.  Accessories 
for  power  equipment  should  be  stored  conveniently  near  the  machines 
where  they  will  be  used. 

Project  and  supply  storage 

The  storage  of  uncompleted  shop  projects  is  an  ever-present  prob- 
lem in  many  shops.  Large  projects,  such  as  livestock  feeders,  farm 
machinery  to  be  seiwiced,  and  farm  trailers,  are  usually  kept  in  the 
large  center  area  of  the  shop  or  in  an  enclosed  tind  protected  patio 
area.  Smaller  items  may  be  kept  in  rooms  designed  for  that  purpose 
or  in  unused  storeroom  space.  Small  projects  and  seldom-used  sup- 
ply items  may  be  stored  in  an  upper  level  of  the  storage  room.  Sup- 
plies such  as  plywood,  hard  board,  slieet  steel,  and  kegs  of  nails  are 
often  kept  in  a second  level. 
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Figure  37. — A lumber  rac^  of  2-inch  pipe  with  vertical  supports  4 feet  apart.  Th^  arm 
supports  welded  to  vertical  supports  are  12  inches  long  a?id  spaced  12  inches  apart.  Some 
prefer  longer  arm  supports.  ‘-:j  ; 
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Figure  38.  A horizontal  metal  storage  rac\  {left)  is  handy  to  use,  but  some  prefer  vertical 

storage  {righty  to  conserve  space. 


Hoists  and  cranes 

A safety  hoist  for  liandling  heavy  equipment  may  be  hung  from  a 
carrier  that  operates  on  a track  or  beam.  Locate  the  track  so  that 
the  hoist  will  not  interfere  with  the  movement  of  equipment  through 
the  large  service  door.  Roof  trusses  must  be  designed  to  carry  the 
extra  load.  A portable  A-frame  or  floor  crane  may  be  preferred. 
I Tlie  floor  crane  or  A-frame  is  less  expensive  and  in  many  respects  is 

I ‘■‘^ore  versatile  and  satisfactory,  since  its  use  is  not  limited  to  a fixed 

I area  in  the  shop.  Place  a stable  floor  stand  under  any  suspended 

I machine  before  working  upon  it. 

Air  compressor 

’ An  air  compressor  and  tank  unit  with  compressed  air  available 

throughout  the  shop  and  patio  serves  a most  important  function.  xV 
satisfactory  unit  will  have  a capacity  of  6 cubic  feet  per  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  tested  to  withstand  safely 
150  pounds  of  pressure.  The  unit  should  be  equipped  with  an  air 
filter,  safety  valve,  pressure  gage,  a bottom  drain  plug  to  remove 
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moisture,  and  a bleeder  valve  to  empty  tlie  air  line  between  the  com- 
pressor and  check  valve.  To  reduce  noises  in  tlie  shop  and  for  safety, 
the  air  compressor  unit  may  be  located  in  the  patio  area. 

An  air-line  pipe  liavin^r  quick-type  fittings  may  be  extended  alon^v 
the  walls  over  tlie  workbenches,  to  tlie  center  of  tlie  floor  where 
machinery  is  serviced,  and  to  the  backwall  of  the  shop  adjacent  to  the 
patio.  Rubber  hose  lines  up  to  100  feet  in  length  niay^e  used  for 
attachment  to  the  fittings.  Some  prefer  a ceiliiig-sniiported,  reel- 
type,  pulldown  airhose  for  the  center  of  the  shop. 

Patio 


A masonry-walled  or  fenced  patio,  soinetimes  referred  to  as  a court- 
yard, is  provided  as  an  extension  of  the  farm  mechanics  shop.  A 


Figure  ^^.-Othcrs  prefer  a larger  metal  rack  that  holds  round  stock,  flat  stock,  pipc.  tulnng. 

and  angle  iron  for  storage. 
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Figure  40. — Tool  cabinets  equipped  for  a specific  kfind  oj  shop  activity  shottld  be  located  where 

such  worl{  is  perjormed . 

masonry  wall  is  preferred  because  of  the  protection  it  atlords  from 
wind  and  pilfera<»e,  Some  prefer  clay  masonry  screens  because  of  the 
architectural  etfects  that  can  be  achieved  while  blocking  out  uu- 
wanted  solar  lieat  and  glare  and  yet  ])roviding  ])rivacy.  In  all  areas, 
this  inexpensive  part  of  the  unit  cau  be  used  most  of  the  year,  and 
in  some  sections  the  climate  will  permit  use  throughout  the  year.  A 
minimum  of  2,400  square  feet  of  ])atio  space  serves  well  for  storing 
or  working  on  farm  machinery,  flammable  materials,  and  large  con- 
struction projects.  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  use  this  area  for  weld- 
ing and  forge  work.  The  ])atio  space  should  be  equipped  with 
weather-protected  electrical  outlets  providing  115-  and  2o0-volt  cur- 
rent. A floodlight,  or  lights  to  cover  the  entire  area,  is  highl\' 
desirable  for  evening  class  work. 

A cast-in-place  floor  of  concrete,  paving  brick,  or  floor  brick  over 
gravel  is  recommended  for  the  j)atio.  Such  a floor  is  an  aid  in  keep- 
ing work  clean,  avoiding  loss  of  tools  and  ])arts,  and  handling 
machinery  efficientlv. 

An  open-faced  covered  shed  12  to  24  feet  deep  along  one  side  or 
end  of  the  area  will  provide  a place  for  the  storage  of  flammable  1 
materials,  air  compressor  unit,  paints,  machinery,  scrap  or  metal 
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Figure  41.—//  pnrtahle  hoist  haring  large  caster  wheels  needs  to  he  strong  enough  to  withstand 

heavy  loads. 
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C D 

Figure  42. — In  the  protected  patio  {A)  machines  awaiting  service  can  be  stored,  {E)  btdf^y 
projects  can  be  constructed  to  avoid  crowding  the  shop  space,  (C)  and  aggregate  is  stored 
in  bins  for  use  by  students  practicing  masonry  wor\,  (D)  having  this  area  paved  mah.es  it 
more  e0ective. 


supplies,  coal,  and  the  department  car,  truck,  and  farming  equipment. 
Use  of  the  shed  as  a “catchall’'  for  discarded  materials  must  be  avoided. 


Washrac\  and  sludge  pit 

Most  farm  machines  that  are  brought  to  the  shop  will  need  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  to  permit  g(X)d  workinanship  and  efficient  instruc- 
tion. A wa.shrack  in  the  patio,  with  a drain  having  a suitable  sludge 
pit,  will  facilitate  such  cleaning. 

Electrical  service 

The  school  farm  shoji  requires  electrical  service,  with  provision  for 
115-  and  230- volt  current  in  many  outlets.  Select  machines  which  will 
use  the  available  current  voltage  and  cycles.  If  230-volt,  3-phase  cur- 
rent is  available  it  is  desirable  to  use  it  to  service  one-half-hoi'sepower 
and  larger  motors,  because  it  ensures  both  economy  and  superior 
service. 
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Figure  44. — A clay  masonry  screen  shielding  a walkaway  from  the  main  school  structure  to  the 
department  of  vocational  agriculture . Similar  screens  of  less  height  may  be  used  to  protect 
the  patio. 
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A quftliflecl  electrical  eiuiineer  slioulcl  plan  the  service  ^with  an 
architect  who  is  familiar  with  requirements.  Careful  plan^  should 
be  made  before  construction,  the  size  of  machines  and  the  number 
selected,  and  their  location  planned  to  calculate  total  connected  load, 
feuch  planning’  can  insure  that  there  will  be  electrical  outlets  to  pro- 
vide proper  and  safe  service  at  desired  locations,  and  there  will  be 
AO  need  to  in.stall  unsio’htly  extensions  or  use  excessively  long  cords 
in  the  future.  Plan  a service  entrance  with  at  least  80  percent  reseiwe 
for  power  tools  that  may  later  be  added.  (In  addition  to  the  shop, 
this  reserve  must  also  be  provided  in  all  other  areas  of  the  department.) 

Service  outlets  should  be  color  coded  or  otherwise  marked  fo  clearlv 
indicate  the  current  provided.  All  outlets  in  the  floor  should  be 


equipped  with  watertight  screw  plate  coiers,  and  be  flush  with  the 
surface,  thus  avoiding ’projections  in  the  floor  of  the  work.  area.  It 
is  often  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory  to  have  ceiling  drops 
than  floor  power  sources. 

A V iring’  diagram  and  detailed  written  description  of  the  service 
should  be  provided  for  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher,  with  an- 
other copy  kept  on  file  by  the  school  administrator.  Having  two 
copies  is  especially  helpful  when  there  is  a change  either  of  teachers 
or  administrators.  A master  switch,  with  a lock,  to  shut  off  all 
electrical  power  to  machines  makes  the  use  of  electrical  equipment 
safer,  is  important  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  readily  permits  power 
shutoff  during  non  work  periods. 

Xo  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  provide  detailed  instructions  for 
installing  electrical  service.  Some  suggestions  may  be  gained  from 
Section  D,  17,  “Wiring,”  in  chapter  VI. 
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SUGGESTED  LIST  of  tools  and  equipment  for  the  farm 


mechanics  shop  was  submitted  to  recognized  specialists  in 
each  of  the  four  administrative  re^'ions.  These  specialists  working 
with  other  State  statf  members  prepared  the  list  that  is  presented  in 
this  chapter.  It  is  recognized  that  this  suggested  list  of  tools  and 
equipment  is  not  common  to  all  departments  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture, but  will  vary  as  a result  of  the  type  of  program  offered,  space 
available,  number  of  students  enrolled,  local  budget,  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  teacher. 

The  following  basic  list  of  suggested  tools  and  equipment  for  a 
depaifment  of  vcK’ational  agriculture  is  divided  into  three  parts.: 
A,  B,  aiid  C.  I'urther  information  pertaining  to  these  separate  list- 
ings follows: 

A.  A general  list  of  iteni.s  for  the  farm  mechanics  shop. 

R.  A list  of  tractor  and  truck  maintenance  equipment  which  should  supple- 
ment the  A list  when  instruction  is  given  on  the  maintenance  of  trucks 
and  tractors. 

C.  A list  of  electrical  equipment  which  is  to  be  used  along  with  the  general 
A list  for  teaching  electrical  work. 

, It  is  recognized  that  each  State  may  have  already  prepared  a list 
of  tools  and  equipment  recommended  for  farm  mechanics  shops.  It  is 
also  recognized  that  the  need  for  tools  and  equipment  of  a particular 
nature  will  vary  between  States  and  sometime^  in  schools  within  a 


The  quantity  given  for  each  tool  or  piece  of  equipment  is  usually 
the  minimum  and  may  need  to  be  increased  to  meet  specific  State  or 
local  conditions. 

When  you  prepare  purchase  orders,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
further  details  than  those  indicated  here,  including  manufacturer’s 
name,  size,  weight,  quality,  item  number,  finish,  and  other  essential 
descriptive  statements. 

Equipment  is  not  listed  for  major  reconditioning  work  on  engines, 
differentials,  and  transmissions,  since  such  jobs  are  usually  done  in 
special  shops. 
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56  BUILDINGS.  EQUIPMENT.  AND  FACILITIES 


List  A 

(Sugsrested  Bii.sio  Tools  iind  E(iuii)iuent  for  a Farm  Mechanics  Shop) 


Blacksmith's,  with  V^-in.  tool  steel  facing.  l.oO  or  200  lbs 2 

Guard  and  .sickle i 

Bars : 

Crow  and  tamping,  combination,  0 ft.,  homemade 2 

Pinch.  8-ft.  and  4-ft.  lengths,  each i 

M’^recking o 

Bevel,  sliding  T o 


Bits: 

Auger  for  use  in  electric  drill.  Vj  in..  % in..  Vi  in..  Ys  in..  % in.,  1 in 
with  Vi -in.  shank,  brad  point,  each 


Auger,  hand  brace.  Vi  in.  to  I14  in.  by  lOths.  set____ 2 

Countersink o 

Drill,  twist,  ^/^-in.,  %-in.,  %-in..  %-in.,  1-in.  Morse  tapered  shank,  each-  1 

Drill,  twist,  V>«  in.,  to  in.,  by  32dSi.  set 1 

Expansive,  % in.  to  3 in 1 

Screwdriver.  % in.,  Ykj  in.,  % in.  each o 

IVood  boring,  for  use  in  brace  %2  in*  to  % in.  by  32ds,  set 2 

Braces,  ratchet,  bit,  10-in.  and  12-in.  sweep,  each  (some  prefer  S-in.  and 
10-in. ) o 

Brake,  angle  iron,  homemade,  for  sheet  metal 1 

Brush,  wire  wheel 1 


Cans ; 

Fillfer,  oil,  1 qt.,  2 qt..  1 gal.,  each 

Gasoline,  safety — size  optional 

Oiler,  squirt — assorted  sizes ■ 

Storage,  for  solvent 

Water,  radiator  filler 

Chain,  log,  ^16  in.  by  12  ft.  to  16  ft.  with  grab  hook  and  ring 1___ 

Chisels : 

Cabinet,  shank  running  through  handle.  Vi  in.,  K in.,  % in.,  1 in.,  each 

Cold,  % in.,  U>  in.,  % in.,  1 in.,  each 

Cold,  blacksmith's  handled-width  at  eye  IV2  in 

Hot,  blacksmith’s  handled-width  at  eye  IV:  in 

Clamps : 

C,  4-in.,  6-in.,  8-in.,  2 pairs  each 

Fixtures,  for  use  on  %-in.  pipe,  set__---, 

Splicing.  9 in 

Clipper,  bolt,  Vi  in.  and  V>  in.,  each 

Coppers : 

Electric,  300  watt 

Soldering,  II/2  to  3 lbs.  pair,  each 

Cutters : 

Glass  

Pipe,  capacity  1 in.  to  2 in ■ _ 


1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
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List  A — Continued 

Die  stock  and  dies  ; Quantitu 

Pipe  threading,  ratchet,  pipe  capacity,  % in.  to  1 in 1 

Pipe  threading,  ratchet,  adjustable,  with  receding  dies,  1-in.  to  2-in. 

capacitjl^  1 

I Digger,  post  hole,  long  handle 2 

Dividers,  wing,  8 in.  or  10  in 1 2 

: vr'.  vri  v<i  V'Ti  vri  vn  Y<  Dresser,  emery  wheel 1 

Drills : 

Electric,  heavy  duty  ^^-in.,  with  bench  stand 1 

Electric,  portable,  geared  chuck,  ^4-in.  capacity 2 

Hand,  capacity,  i/4  in 1 

Press,  heavy  duty  back  geared,  14-17-  or  19-21-in.  with  taper  arbor 

chuck  to  2 in.  capacity 1 

Press,  light,  belt  driven,  11-13  in.  with  geared  chuck,  to  Vo  in. 

capacity  1 

Star  or  masonry,  14  in.,  % in.,  in.,  % in.,  % in.,  1 in.,  set - -P 

Drivers : 

Screw’,  offset,  6 in 2 

Screwy  Phillips  head,  3-in.,  4-in.,  5-in.  shank,  each^ 2 

Screw',  shockproof,  4 in.,  6 in.,  8 in.,  12  in.,  each 1 

Screw,  short,  heavy  duty,  shockproof 1 

Edger,  concrete  w'orker’s,  square  corner  and  round  corner  (each) 1 

Extractor,  screw',  “Ezy-out,”  set 1 

File,  card,  cleaning 2 

Flaring  tool,  tube : 1 

Float,  wood,  concrete  worker’s 1 

Forges : 

Coal,  30  in.  by  36  in.  by  6 in 1 

Gas,  size  optional 1 

Gages  ; 

Drill  sizes 1 

Marking 1 

Screw  pitch 1 

Sheet  metal 1 

Vacuum  1 

Wire  size 1 

Goggles : 

Acetylene  w'elders,  dark  lenses  with  cover,  over-spec  type,  pair  (some 
prefer  4-in.  or  6-in.  medium  green  face  shield  w'ith  overhead  flex)__  4 

Grinding,  pair 3 

Grinders : 

Bench,  electric,  wheel  size  6 in.,  shielded  belt  and  direct  driven,  1 each, 

2,700  to  3,300  rpm,  % or  V2  hp  motor 2 

Floor,  electric,  wheel  size  12  in.,  face  l^/j  in.,  to  2 in.,  ly^  to  2 hp. 

? motor  1 

Portable,  electric,  with  cable  and  wheel  guard,  %-in.  or  %-in.  arbor 

and  4-in.  to  6-in.  wheel 1 

Sickle,,  electric _ 1 
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58  BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  FACILITIES 

Lli-t  A — Continued 

Groovers ; Quantitii 

Concrete  worker's 1 

Hand,  ^4 -in.,  %-in.  .sheet  metal  worker’s,  each 1 

Guns : 

Oil 1 

Paint  siu-ay,  capacity  1 (piart — with  hose  and  regulators 1 

Zerk,  lever  type 1 

Zerk,  to  tit  top  of  grease  can i 

Haft,  awl-assorted  sizes,  sets 1 

Hammers : 

Ball  peen,  Iti  oz.  (2),  20  oz.  (2),  32  oz.  (2),  each 6 

Claw,  curved  and  straight,  10  oz.  (2),  13  oz.  (6),  16  oz.  (6),  20  oz.  (1)_  15 

Cross  peen,  24  oz.  (2),  40  oz.  (2) 4 

Sledge,  handled,  6 to  8 lb 2 

Hardie,  blacksmith’s,  shank  to  fit  anvil 2 

Hatchets : 

Broad  or  bench,  4^/^-in.  cutting  edge 2 

Shingling ^ ^ 2 

I^elmet,  arc  welders 8 

"Hoists : 

Chain,  differential,  capacity  ^2  to  1 ton 1 - 

Floor  crane  with  casters - 1 

Horse,  automotive,  wide  base,  homemade 4 

Jacks: 

Automotive,  hydraulic,  capacity  2 to  3 tons. 1 

Portable,  hydraulic,  floor  type,  capacity  2 to  3 tons 1 

Jointers: 

Handsaw 1 

Electric  powered,  pedestal  model,  6 in i 

Knives : 

Draw,  10  in 2 

Putty 6 

Lamp,  trouble — automotive 4 

Levels : 

Builder’s  with  telescope,  magnify  12  to  14  diameters 1 

Carpenter’s,  plumb  18  in.  and  24  in.,  1 each 2 

Line,  chalk,  100  ft.,  with  self-chalking  can  and  reel 2 

Mallets,  wood  and  rubber,  each i 2 

Mortar  board,  30  in.  by  30  in.,  homemade 2 

Nippers,  end  cutting 4 

Oiler,  hand 2 

Oifstone,  combination 2 
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List  A — Continued 

Pianos:  Quantity 

Block,  adjustable,  4-in.,  6-in.,  ea'cK_ i 

Jack,  14-in 4 

Jointer,  18-in.  and  24-in.,  1 each 2 

Smoothing,  7-in.  and  10-in.,  1 each 2 

Plate,  screw,  NC  and  NF,  ^-in.  to  %-in.  by  16ths,  set,  each 1 

Pliers : 

Combination,  side  cutting,  6-in.  and  8-in.,  3 each 6 


Diagonal  cutting,  8 in 2 

Lineman’s,  8 in 4 

Long  nose,  6 in ; ■ 2 

Round  nose,  6 in 3 

Plumb  bob 4 

Pullers : 

Gear,  heavy  duty___ 4 

Gear,  small,  0 in.  to  3 in 4 

Punches : 

. Alining,  points,  in.,  in.,  % in.,  each 1 

Belt,  revolving  head,  4 or  6 tube j 4 

Blacksmith’s,  round,  handled-width  at  eye  V/2  in.— % in.,  % in.,  1/2 

in.,  each 4 

Center,  machinist’s,  diameter  at  top  of  tapered  point.  Vs  in.  to  %2  in.. 


each 4 

Leather,  hollow,  used  with  hammer — assorted  sizes,  sets 2 

Pin,  machinist’s,  %2  in.,  % in.,  %2  in.,  in.,  %2  in.,  %2  in.,  each 1 

Sheet  metal,  with  punches,  %2  in.,  to  in.  by  32ds,  set l 

Starter,  assorted  sizes 4 


Reamers : 

Burring,  spiral  pipe,  % in.  to  2 in 

Expansion  blade,  i%2  in.  to  l^'32  in.,  set 

Rivet  buster 

Rules : 

Fourfold,  2 ft.,  brass  tip 

Steel  tape,  6 ft 

Stringer,  brass  bound,  2 ft 

Zig-Zag,  6 ft 


Saws : 

Compass,  in 4 

Crosscut,  8 or  10  point,  26  in 4 

Electric,  portable,  6Vt  in.,  with  adjustable  depth  and  tilt l 

Electric,  saber  jig,  portable 4 

Hack,  adjustable  frame 3 

Hack,  power,  with  capacity  to  4 in.  by  4 in.,  metal l 

Keyhole,  hack,  10  in 4 

Rip,  5 or  6 point,  26  in 2 

Tilting  arbor  or  radial  arm,  10  in.,  complete  with  motor i 

Scraper,  carbon,  wire 2 

Screen,  gravel — assorted  size  mesh,  homemade,  each i 

Seamer,  “Handy” 4 
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60  BUILDINGS.  EQUIPMENT.  AND  FACILITIES 


List  A — Continued 

Sets:  Quantity 

♦ 

Nail,  assorted  sizes 4 

Rivet,  assorted  sizfc^g.  set 1 

Saw,  pistol  srip • 1 

' . Shields: 

j Grinder,  face 2 

1 Welder’s,  arc 4 

I Shovels : 

Round  point,  long  handle 1 

Round  point,  short  handle 1 

■ inare^  point.  Ions  handle 1 ' 

' Square  point,  short  handle 1 

Snips : 

Tinner’s,  combination  pattern.  12-in.  length 

, Tinner’s,  regular  pattern.  10-in.  and  12-in.  length 

j Spokeshave 2 

1 Squares: 

Carpenter's  steel,  16-in.  by  24-in.,  Vic-in.  markings,  rafter  and  framing. 

each 4 

j , Carpenter's  steel.  S in.  by  12  in __1 2 

Combination.  12  in 4 

! Straightedge,  wood,  homemade 1 

. Tachometer  or  .speed  indicator 1 

' Tank,  parts  washing.  2."»-gal..  homemade: ; 1 

Tape,  steel,  50  ft.  in  case  and  100  ft.  in  reel,  1 each 2 

! Tongs : 

Bolt,  blacksmith’s,  % in..  in..  % in.  by  20  in.  to  24  in.,  each 1 

Plowshare,  homemade.  24  in 2 

Straight-lipped.  20-in.  to  24-iU 4 

Torches : 

' Arc,  carbon 1 

Blow,  gasoline,  capacity  1 quart 1 

j Welding,  oxyacetylene.  with  cutting  attachment 2 

• Trammels,  beam,  adjustable,  pair 1 

Trowels : 

Bricklayers.  0 in.  and  11  in.,  each ^ 1 

' Brickla.vers.  pointing.  5 in 2 

, Concrete  finishing,  10  in.  and  12  in.,  each 2 

Vises : 

Drill  pres.s,  6-in.  opening 1 

Machinist's.  4%-in.  jaw 6 

Machinist’s.  414-in.  jaw,  heavy  duty 1 

! Pipe,  Vs  in.  to  314  in 1 

Saw,  OVa-in.  jaw 1 

Solid  box,  blacksmith’s  leg.  50  lbs.  to  100  lbs 1 

! Woodworking,  continuous  .screw,  7-in.  jaw 6 

Welder,  arc,  ISO  amp.  AC  (3).  AC-DC  (1).  and  portable  DC  (1) 5 

Wire  stretcher 1 
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List  A — Continued 

Wrenches : q 

Acljnstahle.  open  end,  8 in 

Adjustable,  open  end,  12  in.  and  18  in.,  each 

Allen  t.vpe.  Vuj  in.  to  % in.,  set 

Box  t.vpe.  Vic  in.  to  1 in.  b.v  KUhs,  set 

Combination  box  and  open  end,  ^ in.  to  1 in.,  b.v  IGths,  .set 

Flex  set.  % in.  in..  % in..  % in.,  set 

Ignition,  set 

Pipe,  14  in..  IS  in.,  24  in.,  each 

Socket  master,  i/4-in.  square  drive,  % in.,  to  I'/s  in.,  b.v  32ds,  12  point, 

set 

Socket,  midget,  set 


Special  mechanics  set.  Vic  in.,  to  1 in.  b.v  Idths,  with  ratchet  handle, 

12  points,  set 

Tappet  and  check  nut.  set 


L/V;  B 

(Suggested  Tractor  and  Truck  Tools  and  Equipment  for  a 
Farm  Mechanics  Shop) 


0 

Battery : 

Hydrometer 

Lifter,  strap  t.vpe ; 

Bleeder,  hydraulic  brake 


Compressors : 

Air,  single  stage,  tank  t.vpe.  6 cu.  ft.  per  minute  capacity  at  60  lbs.  psi_ 

Valve  spring,  universal  with  extra  parts 

Cotter  pin  puller  or  extractor,  plier  t.vpe 

Creeper,  automotive 

Funnel,  with  screen  for  filling  fuel  tank 

Gages : 

Compression,  with  adapters 

Cylinder 

Depth,  6 in 

Spark  plug,  round,  wire 

Thickness 

Growler,  armature  testing 

Micrometer  calipers,  with  clamp  ring,  0 in.  to  6 in,  by  thousandths,  outside 
and  inside  ratchet  stop  and  set  of  standards 

Pliers : , 

Battery 

Water  pump,  auto 

Press,  arbor,  adjustable  frame,  40  tons’  capacity,  optional 

Pump,  gear  lubricant 

Ruler,  metal  scale  in  64th,  1 ft 
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List  B — Continued 

Qiiantiti/ 


Spark  plug  cleaner  and  tester 1 

Storage  battery  cell  tester 1 

Tester ; 

' Fuel  bowl  level 1 

j Storage  battery  cell 1 

I Valve  or  clutch  spring.^ 1 

j Timing  light,  neon 1 

Valve  lifter ; 

I “C”  type,  automotive 1 

Heavy  duty,  automotive 1 

Wrenches ; 

Impact,  electric,  V>-in.  square  drive 1 

Open  end,  alloy,  i/i-in.  to  1 in.,  .set 1 

j Socket,  %-in.  square  •‘lock-on"  drive,  1%  in.  to  2^4  in.  by  ICths.,  set — 1 

Spark  plug,  long,  thin,  and  deep,  12  point,  in.  to  1%  in.  by  16ths, 

set 1 

I Stud  setter  or  extractor 1 

, Tension  1 


I 
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List  C 

(Stiggested  Electrical  Tools  and  Equipment  for  a Farm  Mechanics  Shop) 


Quantity 

Ammeter,  AC,  Portable,  5-in.  scale 1 

Bit,  electrician’s,  14  bi-.  % in  , % in-  % in.,  1 in.,  each 1 

Clamp,  linemen’s  splicing 6 

Drill,  electric,  with  45°  attachment 1 

Grip,  come-along,  wire__ 1 

Hickey,  conduit  bending,  % in.,  % in-  1 in.,  each 1 

Pliers,  splicing,  reversible 2 


Screwdriver,  electrician’, s,  instilated,  length  of  blade,  3 in.,  4 in..  6 in.,  8 in.. 


each 2 

Soldering  coppers,  electric,  tip  dia.  in.  and  1%  in.,  each 1 

Soldering  gun,  electric 1 

Tape,  tempered  steel  finish,  electrical : 1 

Torch,  alcohol 1 

Voltmeter,  AC,  portable,  o-ln.  .scale 1 

Wattmeter,  AC,  portable.  5-ln.  .scale 1 ■" 
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VI.  PLANNING  GUIDE  FOR  BUILDINGS 
AND  FACILITIES 


The  F0LL0^\ING  CHECIvLIST  incorporatBs  many  of  tho 
ideas  and  suggestions  provided  by  State  school  building  direc- 
tors, State  start  members  of  vocational  agriculture,  school  adminis- 
trators, teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  and  others.  The  list 
should  assist  in  the  development  of  plans  for  buildings  and  facilities 
for  vocational  agriculture.  The  items  mentioned  in  the  checklist 
are  not  of  equal  importance;  some  are  included  under  more  than  one 
heading  where  this  is  deemed  necessary,  but  all  will  need  to  be  con- 
sidered before  final  plans  are  developed.  The  checklist  is  not  com- 
plete, pai-ticularly  in  reference  to  the  small  equipment  items,  many 
of  A^hich  are  listed  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  tools  and  equipment. 
When  you  check  plans,  detennine  if  due  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  following. 

A.  General  Features 
1.  Location 

a.  The  department  is  conveniently  near  or  it  is  in  the  main  school  build- 
ing. 

b.  If  the  department  is  separate  from  the  main  building,  students  can 
pass  readily  between  the  main  school  building  and  the  department, 

c.  The  location  is  reasonably  level  and  the  surface  well  drained. 

d.  The  soil  is  well  drained  and  fertile  enough  for  the  growth  of  grass, 
shrubs,  and  trees. 

e.  The  department  is  situated  far  enough  from  the  street  to  meet  building 
code  regulations.  • 

/.  The  site  provides  adequate  space,  with  proper  exposure  and  orientation, 
for  possible  expansion,  such  as  may  be  needed  for  classrooms,  shop, 
greenhouse,  lath  house,  and  hotbeds. 

g.  The  shop  is  so  located  and  acoustically  treated,  and  the  area  is  land- 
scaped, in  a manner  to  prevent  noises  from  disturbing  students  in 
classrooms. 

h.  The  department  has  a separate  heating  system  or  one  that  can  be 
controlled  independently  of  the  main  building. 

2.  Access 

a.  The  student  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  the  building  toward  the  main 
school  building,  or  on  the  same  street  or  sidewalk. 

b.  The  main  student  entrance  opens  into  an  entry  hall  that  provides 
access  to  classroom,  shop,  and  office. 
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64  BUILDINGS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  FACILITIES 

A.  General  Features — Continued 

2.  Access — Continued 

c.  There  is  sufficient  and  convenient  parking  space  available  for  all 
classes,  including  those  for  adults. 

d.  The  utility  entrances  are  unobstructed  so  that  they  can  be  used  by 
service  and  delivery  trucks. 

e.  The  farm  machinery  storage  floor  area  is  at,  or  near,  the  same  level 
as  the  shop  floor. 

/.  Vehicle  access  to  shop,  with  a door  14  feet  to  16  feet  wide  and  12  feet 
to  14  feet  high,  is  on  a side,  not  an  arterial,  street  unless  it  is  set  well 
back  from  street.  See  fig.  27. 

g.  Vehicle  access  from  street  to  patio  and  to  shop  necessitates  a second 
large  door  into  the  shop  of  the  size  mentioned  in  item  / above. 

h.  The  farm  machinery  storage  area  and  patio  are  accessible  by  a large 
gate  or  door  other  than  through  the  shop. 

i.  The  approach,  inside  and  outside,  to  the  large  farmshop  entrance 
doors  is  unobstructed  by  installations.  In  cold  climes  it  is  usually 
preferable  for  these  doors  to  face  south  or  east. 

j.  There  is  a standard  personnel  door  beside  or  in  the  large  farm  machin- 
ery entrance  door.  See  figs.  28  and  29. 

3.  Worthy  Considerations 

a.  The  department  is  of  a design  that  harmonizes  with  the  main  school 
structure. 

b.  The  department  is  so  constructed  and  the  area  so  laid  out  as  to  readily 
permit  adding  or  enlarging  rooms. 

c.  The  department  is  in  one  unit  with  the  classroom  convenient  to  the 
shop  so  that  one  teacher  may  supervise  activities  in  both  areas  simul- 
taneous! 

d.  The  location  and  type  of  construction  assures  that  the  classroom  will 
be  relatively  free  of  disturbing  noises  originating  elsewhere.  . 

e.  The  department  building  planners  are  fully  informed  about  the  com- 
munity, being  well  acquainted  with  the  farmers,  local  agriculture, 
businessmen,  and  economic  potentials. 

/.  The  department  plans  are  designed  to  meet  specifically  the  agricultural 
i training  needs  of  the  community. 

g.  The  entry  walls  or  hall  have  inset  display  cases  for  trophies,  agricultural 
products,  and  items  of  agricultural  and  educational  interest.  Spot- 
lights make  the  displays  attractive  and  more  effective. 

h.  A carved  stone  or  polychrome  terra  cotta  FFA  emblem  is  placed  in  the 
wall  of  the  entryway  or  this  emblem  is  in  the  entryway  floor  and  made 
of  linoleum. 

i.  The  buttresses  or  other  type  of  wall  supports  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
building  wall  to  make  the  interior  walls  more  functional. 

j.  A list  of  the  educational  tasks  to  be  performed  in  each  part  of  the 
department  is  available  to  aid  the  architect  in  planning  the  lighting 
and  other  building  features. 

k.  The  preliminary  plans  and  specifications  for  lighting  and  other  building 
features  are  reviewed  by  the  school  administrator  and  the  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  conference  with  the  lighting  engineer  and 
architect. 
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Figure  45.— /«^c/  display  cases  are.provided  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule  entrance. 


A.  General  Features — Continued 

I 3.  Worthy  Considerations — Continued 

I , plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  features  are  checked 

I ; detail  by  the  responsible  school  authorities  with  the  architect, 

I P*’*®*’  to  acceptance,  to  determine  that  all  decisions  and  changes  made 

I earlier  have  been  satisfied. 

[ insure  that  all  work  conforms  to  plans  and  specifications,  the 

j architect  and  his  staff,  during  construction,  provide  inspection  and 

\ . supervisory  services, 

I ” • performance  check  at  completion  of  the  work  is  made  by  the  architect 

i ^i®  technical  staff  in  company  with  school  authorities  to  assure 

i that  all  installations  were  made  as  planned. 

I o.  Upon  occupancy  of  the  building,  the  school  officials,  teacher  of  voca- 

I ' tional  agriculture,  and  custodians  or  school  engineer  held  a meeting 

I with  the  architect,  contractors,  and  supplier  representatives  on  how 

i to  best  use  all  installations  and  how  to  provide  proper  maintenance 

j ■ for  each  installation.. 

[ written  warrant}'  is  provided,  as  to  the  satisfactory  performance  of 

f ^'R^iting  and  other  installations,  that  covers  a period  of  at  least  one 

j } ear  following  completion  and  occupancy  of  the  building. 
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B.  Classroom 

1.  Floor  Plan 

a.  A total  of  35  to  45  square  feet  of  floor  space  is  provided  per  student  in 
each  class,  with  a minimum  of  780  square  feet  exclusive  of  laboratory 
and  storage  room. 

h.  The  room  has  a minimum  width  of  24  feet.  (Room  needs  to  be  28 
feet  wide  if  conference  desk  arrangement  is  used.) 

c.  The  room  is  located  on  the  first  floor  or  ground  level. 

d.  Entrance  is  provided  other  than  from  the  shop. 

e.  The  room  or  combination  of  rooms  is  sufficiently  large  to  seat  all  of 
the  high  school  students  of  vocational  agriculture  for  FFA,  or  all  of 
the  adult  farmers  in  class  meetings. 

/.  In  multiclassroom  departments  provision  is  made  to  open  these  rooms 
into  one  unit  for  accommodating  large  groups.  See  fig.  2. 

ff.  The  room  is  so  located  as  to  be  free  from  disturbing  noises  and  views. 

h.  There  is  access  directly  to  the  shop  from  the  classroom  through  a 
short  hall. 

i.  The  entranceway  from  the  shop  is  at  least  7 feet  wide  to  permit 

bringing  shop  items  into  the  classroom  for  instructional  purposes 
See  fig.  17.  ^ ^ 

j.  The  floors  and  walls  are  functional,  being  unobstructed  by  posts, 
pillars,  pilasters,  and  projections. 

2.  General  Features 

a.  The  heating  system  is  adequate,  automatically  controlled,  and 
Operates  without  disturbing  noises  or  fumes. 

h.  The  heating  can  be  regulated  in  the  department  by  the  teacher. 

c.  The  windows  extend  sufficiently  high  for  adequate  light. 

d.  The  base  of  the  windows  is  above  the  eye  level  of  a seated  person,  if 
it  is  thought  that  outside  distractions  warrant  such  a plan. 

e.  Direct  sunlight  into  the  room  can  be  controlled. 

f.  The  room  can  be  darkened  for  projection  of  visual  aids. 

g.  Semidirect  or  diffused  artificial  light  of  at  least  35  foot-candles  is 
provided. 

h.  The  walls,  floors,  and  furnishings  are  finished  in  soft  light  colors, 
avoiding  severe  contrasts. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  a solid  wall  area  is  available  for  built-in 
storage  and  display  space. 

j.  The  ceilings  and  walls  possess  effective  acoustical  properties.  See 
fig.  13. 

k.  The  wall  between  the  shop  and  classroom  is  soundproofed  or  provided 
with  a buffer  space,  such  as  storage  room,  office,  library,  supply 
room,  or  washroom. 

l.  Adequate  exhaust  fans  are  provided  to  quickly  remove  fumes,  gases, 
and  disturbing  odors. 

m.  The  classrooms  in  multiteacher  departments  are  so  designed  that 
students  in  one  room  cannot  see  those  in  the  other  room  or  rooms. 

n.  The  floor  is  resilient,  light  colored,  durable,  skid  resistant,  easily 

cleaned,  and  insulates  the  noise  of  footsteps.  * 
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B.  Classroom — Continued 

3.  Furnishings  and  Equipment 

a.  Twelve  or  more  running  feet  of  chalkboard  is  provided. 

b.  At  least  30  square  feet  of  bulletin  board  space  is  provided  and  pref- 
erably located  near  the  classroom  entrance.  See  fig.  24. 

c.  The  duplex  electrical  convenience  outlets  are  easily  accessible  and  not 
more  than  10  feet  from  any  point  along  the  walls. 

d.  The  teacher  is  provided  with  an  acidproof  covered  demonstration 
table,  having  a sink,  hot  and  cold  water,  and  electrical  convenience 
outlets,  and  located  either  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  laboratory. 

e Provide  at  least  80  cubic  feet  of  drawers  and  enclosed  shelves  for 
storing  laboratory  equipment,  usually  located  under  a counter  or 
laboratory  table. 

/.  At  least  16  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  cupboard  space  is  available  for 
storing  laboratory  supplies. 

g.  There  are  at  least  32  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  shelves  for  the  storage 
of  teaching  material. 

h.  Adequate  shelf  space  is  provided  for  reference  books. 

A partitioned  cabinet  provides  for  each  student  a shelf  or  drawer  12 
inches  high,  12  inches  deep,  and  4 inches  wide  to  store  notebooks 
and  supervised  farming  records. 

j.  A vertical  rack  is  conveniently  located  for  storing  charts  in  an  organ- 
ized manner. 

k.  The  study  table  for  each  two  students  is  at  least  2 feet  by  5 feet.  See 
fig.  20. 

l.  The  student  tables  are  of  a hard  finish  with  glare-free  tops. 

M.  There  are  portable  tables  for  displaying  teaching  materials  and  for 
special  situations. 

n.  The  chairs  are  of  posture  type,  squeak  free,  and  of  welded  construc- 
tion. See  fig.  21. 

o.  Folding  chairs  with  rubber-tipped  legs  are  available  to  provide  seating 
for  special  occasions. 

p.  Projection  equipment  including  the  screen  is  available. 

q.  There  is  a satisfactory  magazine  display  rack. 

r.  Separate  filing  cabinets  are  available  for  the  teacher  and  the  FFA. 

s.  The  classroom  has  desks  adequate  for  the  teacher’s  or  teachers’  needs. 

t.  A rodentproof,  well-lighted  storeroom  of  adequate  size  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  classroom. 

V.  The  storeroom  is  equipped  with  shelves  and  metal-lined  protective 
drawers. 

V.  The  classroom  clock  has  a large  dial. 

w.  A bell  system  gives  the  time  and  rings  other  warnings  to  the  classes. 

X.  A communication  system  is  connected  with  the  school  office. 

C.  Office  and  Conference  Room 
1.  General 

a.  The  department  office  is  convenient  to  the  classroom. 

b.  The  classroom  is  visible  from  the  office.  See  fig.  19. 
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Figure  46. — A rertical  type  of  storage  for  the  students'  individual  notebook.s. 
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C.  Office  and  Conference  Roo^r — Continnert 
1.  General — Continued 

c.  The  shop  activities  cati  be  observed  from  the  office. 

d.  The  office  provides  80  to  120  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  60  square 
feet  more  for  each  additional  teacher. 

e.  There  is  a closet  for  topcoats,  hats,  and  shop  clothes. 

/.  The  lavatory  and  water  closet  for  use  by  the  staff  and  \usitors  is 
adjacent  to  the  office. 
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C.  Office  and  Conference  Room— Continued 
1.  General — Continued 

(/.  The  design  and  size  of  the  office  is  such  that  it  can  serve  well  as  a 
conference  or  committee  room. 


h.  The  office  walls  and  ceiling  are  effectively  soundproofed.  (Double- 
glazed  window  sash  aids  in  soundproofing.) 


Figure  47,  Piojection  equipment  is  essential  to  provide  instruction  through  visual  aids.  Note 

the  large  caster  wheels  on  the  projector  stand. 
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r.  Office  axd  Conference  Room — Continued 


2.  Furnishings  and  Equipment 

a.  Each  teacher  is  provided  with  an  office  desk  and  chair. 

b.  A secretary’s  desk  or  typing  table  is  available. 

c.  A conference  table  and  at  least  four  folding  chairs  having  rubber- 
tipped  legs  are  provided. 

d.  Each  teacher  has  a 4-drawer,  letter-size,  filing  cabinet. 

e.  A standard  size  typewriter  is  available. 

/.  A duplicating  machine  unless  otherwise  conveniently  available  is 
provided. 

g.  An  adding  machine  is  available. 

h.  An  outside  telephone  is  installed. 

i.  A communication  system  is  connected  with  the  main  school  office. 


D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop 

1.  General  Features 

a.  The  floor  is  designed  for  at  least  150  pounds  per  square  foot. 

b.  The  floor  is  smooth,  fireproof,  sealed,  and  durable. 

c.  The  floor  is  skid  resistant,  especially  around  machines. 

d.  Safety  zones  are  marked  plainly  on  the  floor  around  equipment  to 
warn  students  against  crowding  the  operator.  See  fig.  28. 

e.  Water  near  the  floor  drain  will  flow  toward  it,  and  there  is  a drainage 
slope  outward  from  the  large  entrance  door. 

/.  The  ceiling  is  12  to  15  feet  high  to  provide  clearance  for  overhead 
door  and  large  machinery. 

g.  The  floor  is  unobstructed  by  posts,  pillars,  pilasters,  and  other  pro- 
jections. 

^ h.  A tiedown  ring  is  placed  in  the  floor  near  the  sump. 

2.  Heating 

a.  The  heating  system  is  adeauate  to  maintain  at  the  working  level  a 
temperature  of  64®  in  coldest  weather.  (Nature  of  the  work  may 
require  a slightly  higher  temperature.) 

b.  There  is  a fan  or  other  method  to  distribute  the  heat  without  circulat- 
ing dust  or  making  disturbing  noises. 

c.  The  heating  system  can  be  regulated  at  the  shop. 

d.  Heat  is  also  available  for  evening  meetings. 

3.  Lighting 

a.  The  windows  are  so  located  that  there  is  adequate  wall  space  for 
cabinets. 

b.  The  bottoms  of  windows  are  at  least  60  inches  high  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  on  the  benches. 

c.  To  avoid  outside  distractions  from  disturbing  students,  the  base  of 
windows  are  located  sufficiently  high  or  frosted  or  translucent  wire 
glass  is  used. 

d.  The  windows  extend  to  within  4 to  6 inches  of  the  ceiling  to  allow 
daylight  to  reach  well  into  the  shop. 

e.  The  lighting  fixtures  over  benches  are  placed  so  that  a person  does 
not  cast  a shadow  on  his  work. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 

3.  Lighting — Continued 

/.  Adequate  light  of  proper  intensity,  diffused  and  lacking  glare  and 
shadows,  is  provided. 

g.  Additional  local  directed  task  lighting  is  provided  on  machines  where 
close  work  is  done. 

h.  The  ceiling  is  of  flat  light  color  with  nearly  80  percent  light  reflectivity. 

?.  The  walls,  benches,  and  machine  bodies  are  painted  in  soft,  light  colors 
in  accordance  with  an  approved  safety  color  coding. 

j.  Reel-type,  pulldown,  trouble  lamps  are  available  in  the  machinery 
service  work  area. 

k.  Electrical  convenience  outlets  are  available  from  ceiling  drops  and 
along  the  wall  for  attaching  trouble  lamps. 

4.  Ventilation 

a.  The  welding  booths  and  forges  have  hoods  and  forced  exhausts  to  the 
outside.  (Gas  forges  may  not  need  a flue.) 

b.  Forced  ventilation  changes  the  air  in  the  shop  often  enough  to  remove 
fumes  from  welding  in  the  construction  area  and  yet  not  increase  the 
circulation  of  dust. 


Figure  48. — A flexible  tube  exhaust  system  attached  to  an  overhead  arm  is  convenient  jor 

removing  fumes  and  smohje  from  many  areas. 
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Figure  49. — To  remove  jtimes  from  the  paint  area,  locate  the  exhaust  about  2 feet  from  the 

floor. 


D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 
i 4.  Ventilation — Continued 

I ' C-  There  is  an  adequate  exhaust  for  fumes  in  the  painting  area.  Two 

s feet  from  the  floor  is  the  ideal  location  of  the  exhaust  to  remove  fumes 

i when  spray  painting. 

I d.  The  windows  can  be  controlled  to  permit  natural  ventilation  without 

1 causing  drafts. 

I 5.  Floor  Plan 

I a.  The  shop  space  has  a width  to  length  ratio  of  at  least  1 to  2. 

I The  minimum  shop  width  is  40  feet,  and  minimum  size  is  2,400  square 

I • feet. 

I . The  shop  working  area  provides  at  least  150  square  feet  of  floorspace 

^ - P®*"  student  in  the  largest  class,  in  addition  to  1,200  square  feet  occu- 

! pied  bv  machines  and  benches. 

? 

I . Storage  room  is  provided  for  the  infrequently  used  and  costly  tools. 

I e.  Special  tool  cabinets  are  provided  in  each  specific  work  area.  See  fig.  40- 

1 /•  The  shop  floorspace  is  unobstructed  by  inward  proji'cting  corners, 

f walls,  or  pillars. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop— Continued 
f>.  Floor  Plan— Continued 

(j.  The  shop  machines  and  workbenches  are  located  mostly  against  walls 
to  leave  center  floorspace  unobstructed.  See  fig.  33. 

h.  The  fioor  area  is  zoned  by  grouping  tools  and  machines  according  to 
type  of  work,  such  as  woodworking,  hot  metal,  cold  metal,  electrical, 
construction,  and  servicing  farm  machinery. 

6.  Metalworking  Area  * 

a.  The  forges  and  metalworking  machines  are  located  so  as  to  have  at 
least  a 3-foot  aisle  space  to  prevent  crowding  and  bumping  of  the 
operators. 

h.  Metal-topped  workbenches  are  equipped  with  heavy  machinist  vises 
conveniently  located.  See  fig.  35. 

c.  There  is  adequate  space  at  the  machines  to  handle  long  or  bulky  items. 

d.  Provision  is  made  for  storage  of  open  stock  steel,  scrap  metal,  pipe, 
bottle  gas,  and  acetylene  and  oxygen  tanks.  Customary  safety  pre- 
cautions for  handling,  storage,  and  use  of  flammable  items  are  provided. 

e.  The  power  tools  are  equipped  with  individual  motors  that  are 
grounded. 

/.  The  welding  tables  are  covered  with  a metal  such  as  copper  or  alumi- 
num that  will  prevent  spatter  from  sticking. 

7.  Woodworking  Area 

o.  The  power  tools  are  located  so  that  18-foot  lumber  can  be  processed. 

h.  The  power  tools  are  located  so  that  they  may  all  be  operated  at  the 
same  time  without  conflict. 

c.  Storage  of  usable  scrap  lumber  is  provided. 

d.  Safe  provision  is  made  for  disposing  of  lumber  refuse  and  other  trash. 

e.  The  power  tools  are  equipped  with  individual  motors  that  are 
grounded. 

8.  Farm  Machine  Repair  and  Construction  Area 

a.  A floor  drain  with  a cleanout-type  sludge  pit  is  located  in  the  machin- 
ery repair  area,  or  in  the  patio. 

b.  This  area  is  arranged  so  that  each  of  three  farm  machines  may  be 
moved  in  or  out  without  disturbing  the  other  two. 

c.  An  unobstructed  area  of  approximately  20  by  40  feet  is  available  fo*" 
working  on  machinery,  and  an  additional  area  20  by  30  feet  is  available 
for  construction  of  items  such  as  small  buildings,  feedracks,  trailer- 

^ beds,  and  cattle  guards. 

d.  This  area  can  be  reached  by  leads  from  an  electric  welder  if  welders  are 
not  portable. 

e.  Compressed  air  is  available  in  the  working  areas,  preferably  pulldown 
type. 

/•  Pulldown-type  trouble  lamps  are  available  in  these  working  areas. 

g.  There  are  welding  booths  and  other  protected  areas  for  welding. 

9.  Storage  of  Shop  Supplies- 

07  There  are  200^quar^fteet  of  floorspace  in  the  shop  conveniently  avail- 
able  for  storage  of  supplies. 
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Figure  50. — A firmly  set  blacksmith’s  leg  vise  with  a heavy  plate  metal  table  serves  a most 

useful  purpose  in  the  metalworkjng  area. 


I).  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued  . 

, 0.  Storage  of  Shop  Supplies — Continued 

b.  The  storage  room  is  at  least  20  feet  long  with  an  upper  level  7 feet 
above  the  floor  for  the  rear  16  feet. 

I f-  The  storage  room  can  be  locked,  with  master  key  for  the  teacher. 

I d.  The  storage  room  is  on  the  same  floor  level  as  the  shop. 

I ■ c-  The  room  is  equipped  with  racks  for  storing  lumber  and  metal.  See 

I figs.  36  to  39. 

I /— Therens-a-door'on-orme'aT“tte-elTd'^U-tlmrimrg"ltimberah 

I steel  or  pipe  can  be  taken  in  and  out  easily. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 

9.  Storage  of  Shop  Supplies — Continued 

g.  There  are  special  racks  on  the  second  level  for  storing  such  material  as 
sheet  metal,  plywood,  small  completed  projects,  demonstration 
materials,  and  wire. 

h.  This  room  preferably  has  a door  opening  directly  outside  to  a driveway' 
for  deliveries. 

i.  Boxes  or  bins  are  provided  and  labeled  for  small  items,  such  as  nails, 
bolts,  screws,  and  small  tools. 

j.  At  least  150  feet  of  shelving  and  40  to  60  drawers  are  provided  for 
storing  such  items  as  shellac,  glue,  gasket  material,  emery  and  sand- 
paper, replacement  parts,  extra  tools,  and  expendable  supplies. 

k.  Lumber  and  some  metal  can  be  stored  on  rollaway  racks  under  work- 
benches. See  fig.  34. 

10.  Storage  of  Shop  Tools 

a.  General-purpose  tools  are  arranged  in  cabinets  above  the  workbenches. 

h.  Tools  are  provided  in  cabinets  and  color  coded  according  to  the  kind 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  area. 

c.  Tool  cabinets  are  painted  with  silhouettes  or  with  cutouts  of  each 
tool  to  show  its  location. 


Figure  51. — The  teacher  and  students  can  observe  safely  the  arc  welding  work  through  a 
fireproof,  spatter-resistant  plastic  screen  having  a color  density  of  a welding  lens.  Walls 
of  the  booth  have  been  treated  to  make  them  fire  resistant. 
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Figure  52. — Some  prefer  the  more  permanent-type  masonry  booths.  To  further  insure  safety, 
each  booth  has  a separate  light,  overhead  exhaust  ventilation,  and  a safety  window.  Welding 
table  is  located  at  side  of  each  booth  under  the  window  so  that  teacher  can  observe  worl{  0} 
student.  Space  below  door  aids  in  ventilation. 
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D.  Farm  Meciiaa’ics  Siior — Continued 

10.  Storage  of  Shop  Tools — Continued 

d.  All  tool  storage  rooms  and  cabinets  can  be  locked. 

e.  There  is  a storage  room  of  at  least  100  square  feet  of  doorspace  or 
floor-length  cabinets  for  special  tools  such  as  micrometers,  precision 
equipment,  portable  electric  drills,  surveying  equipment,  and  other 
costly  tools. 

/.  There  are  sufficient  portable  tool  cabinets  to  supplement  tools  in  wall 
cabinets.  See  figs.  40  and  60. 

g.  There  is  a special  closet  for  storing  field  and  farm  tools,  such  as  shovels, 
hoes,  sledges,  crowbars,  hand  rakes,  and  forks. 

11.  Student  Clothes  and  Storage  Lockers 

Cl.  There  is  a storage  locker  of  3-  to  8-cubic-feet  capacity  for  each  student 
for  storing  small  projects,  machine  parts,  and  his  personally  assigned 
working  tools. 

h — AlanyL-prefer— hav-iHg-the-studen-t-storage~loekers~loca"ted'~in~th'e"sht)p“so~ 

that  they  may  be  easily  supervised. 

c.  Student  clothes  lockers  are  located  near  the  lavatory. 
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Figure  53.  Containers  that  are  properly  labeled  for  nuts,  bolts,  screws,  cotter  pins,  and 
washers  are  k.^pt  in  a cabinet.  Nail  storage  is  in  a separate  cabinet. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 

11.  Studendt  Clothes  and  Storage  Lockers — Continued 

d.  Adequate  protected  storage  space  in  which  long,  bulky,  or  large 
articles  can  be  stored  is  provided  for  each  class. 

12.  Patio  Area 

a.  There  is  covered  space  in  this  area  partially  protected  from  the  wind 
and  weather,  for  storing  or  working  upon  machinery  in  the  process  of 
repair. 

h.  The  machine  storage  area  is  secure  from  pilfering  by  protective 
fences  or  walls.  See  fig.  43. 

c.  The  storage  area  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  6 to  10  farm  machine.s. 

d.  The  storage  area  is  paved  or  hard  surfaced. 

e.  There  is  available  hot  and  cold  running  water  and  a mixing  valve  to 
provide  warm  water  for  washing,  and  to  clean  machines. 

/.  There  is  an  elevated  wash  rack  for  use  when  cleaning  machines  that 
are  to  be  reconditioned  or  serviced. 

g.  There  is  a drain  with  a cleanout-type  sludge  pit. 

h.  Compressed  air  connections  are  available.  For  greater  safety  the 
compressed  air  unit  is  often  located  in  the  patio  area. 

i.  Floodlights  are  available  for  nightwork. 

j.  There  are  sufficient  convenient  electrical  outlets,  protected  from 
moisture,  for  power  and  light  use. 

k.  Protective  storage  is  provided  for  fuels,  oils,  solvents,  metal,  and  wood. 

l.  There  are  floored  bins  for  the  storage  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other 
masonry  products. 

13.  Shop  Safety 

a.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  a first-aid  kit  complete  with  bandages,  tape, 
disinfectant,  burn  ointment,  cotton,  compresses,  and  tourniquet,  and 
the  classes  receive  first-aid  training. 

h.  A fire  extinguisher  is  placed  at  each  of  the  hot  metal  stations — forge, 
acetylene,  and  arc — with  not  more  than  40  feet  from  an  extinguisher 
at  any  place  in  the  shop  or  patio. 

c.  The  fire  extinguishers  are  of  the  type  approved  by  underwriters’  labora- 
tories for  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  are  periodically 
inspected. 

d.  There  is  a hose  bib  with  50  feet  of  %-inch  garden  hose. 

e.  Closed  cans  are  provided  for  all  flammable  materials,  the  cans  being 
painted  red  with  a yellow  band  and  the  name  of  the  liquid  stenciled  in 
black  on  this  band 

/.  Closed  cans,  painted  green,  are  provided  for  solvents  and  distillate  and 
the  name  of  contents  stenciled  in  white  on  the  side.  Only  a safe  solvent 
should  be  used  for  cleaning  purposes. 

g.  Safe  and  protected  storage  is  provided  for  volatile  fuels,  paints,  sol- 
vents, and  chemicals. 

^/fr-Tightly“Covered~cans-aTe-provided“for"OTly-waste~aHdTags-; 

?.  Safety  blocks  are  provided  for  supporting  heavy  objects. 

j.  The  chain  hoist  is  supported  by  a heavy  chain  and  hook. 
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Figure  54. — Many  schools  consider  a fire  blanket  arrangement  as  a "must”  among  the  shop 

facilities. 


D.  Fakm  Mechamcs  Shop — Coutiinied 
13.  Shop  Safety — -Coiitinuecl 

Safety  guards  are  provided  for  belts,  grinding  wheels,  blades,  and  gears 

on  all  machines. 

1.  Stationary  grinding  and  buffing  machines  are  equipped  with  face 
shields,  and  safety  goggles  are  provided  at  all  machines,  both  station- 
ary and  portable. 
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1).  FAiut  Mixuamcs  Shop — ('ontinned 
L’L  Shop  Safety — Uoiitinued 

m.  ITaiid  shields  or  helmets  are  sup))lied  for  all  arc  welding. 

u.  Shields  are  ))rovided  for  all  inside  and  ]>atio  arc  welding  work,  using 
spatter-resistant  screen  having  a eolor  density  of  a welding  lens  for  the 
booths,  and  for  demonstration  tabk's. 

o.  Leather  or  other  approved  tyi)es  of  gloves  are  provided  for  welders  at 
each  machine. 

p.  Acetylene  iind  oxygen  cylinders  are  secured  in  carts  and  elsewhere  in  a 
manner  to  keep  them  from  falling  or  being  knocked  over. 

q.  There  are  protective  goggles  or  .shields  for  each  acetylene  torch. 

/.  hilectrical  wiring  meets  the  code  of  National  Underwriters^  Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


I K»i  Rh  55.  Locate  five  extinguishers  near  cveas  whevv  gyeutest  jirc  fuizards  exist  and  joy 
convenience  hang  them  with  base  at  a shouldey-high  levcL 


I Figure  56. — A face  shield  provides  needed  protection  in  addition  to  that  given  by  the  guard 

I on  this  portable  grinder. 

! 1 


j D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 

I 13.  Shop  Safety — Continued 

I s.  The  electrically  operated  tools,  machines,  and  motors  are  properly 

I • grounded,  and  all  convenience  outlets  have  provision  for  grounding 

I portable  tools. 

I ^ The  power  tools  are  equipped  with  switches  that  are  safely  and  con- 

I . veniently  located,  and  there  is  a master  switch  for  emergencies. 

I //.A  color  dynamics  or  color  engineering  plan  of  painting  in  the.  shop  is 

I . used  to  designate  danger  areas  and  to  reduce  eye  fatigue. 

I • V.  There  is  a leakproof  manifold  system  to  carry  exhaust  fumes  from 

I runiung  internal  combustion  engines  to  the  outdoors. 

I • u\  There  is  a forced  air  intake  and  exhaust  ventilation  system  in  the 

I shop  to  quickly  remove  all  gases,  fjimes,  dust,  and  smoke  without 

I increasing  circulation  of  dust. 

I .r.  A separate  paintroom  or  protected  area  with  forced  ventilation  is 

I provided.  Face  masks  are  provided  for  spray  painting. 
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Figure  57. — Keep  the  wheel  guard,  toolrest,  and  shield  properly  adjusted  and  the  face  shield 

handy, 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 

13.  Shop  Safety — Continued 

y.  The  tank  on  the  air  compressor  has  a safety  valve. 

z.  There  is  a glaziers’  table  with  cabinets  for  the  safe  storage  of  glass. 

aa.  The  building  is  constructed  of  fireproof  and  fire-resistant  materials. 

bb.  All  machines,  motors,  and  benches  are  set  securely  in  position. 

cc.  There  is  adequate  directed  light  at  all  work  stations  and  machines. 

dd.  Areas  about  machines  and  steps  are  skid  resistant  and  are  kept  free 
of  obstacles  and  litter.  Concrete  floor  in  other  areas  is  sealed. 

ee.  There  is  freedom  from  dangerous  overhead  storage. 

14.  Special  Features 

a.  An  automatic  signal  in  the  shop  rings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
class  periods. 

b.  The  bell  signal  gives  a warning  ring  for  a cleanup  and  storage  period 
before  the  end  of  class  periods. 

c.  The  clock  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be  plainly  visible  throughout  the  farm 
mechanics  shop  and  is  lighted  for  use  at  night  or  has  a luminous  dial. 

d.  There  is  a wash  tank  with  drain  rack  where  sludgy,  greasy,  or  badly 
soiled  machine  parts  can  be  cleaned  and  drained. 

e.  A steam  jenny  is  available  to  clean  farm  machines  before  and  after 
servicing  or  reconditioning. 

/.  There  is  running  hot  and  cold  water  and  a mixing  valve  with  hose 
connections  so  that  water  of  the  temperature  desired  is  available  in 
machine  cleaning  and  repair  areas. 

g.  A hoist  or  floor  crane  of  3-  to  5-ton  capacity  or  other  provision  for 
lifting  and  moving  the  farm  machines  in  the  repair  area  is  provided. 
See  fig.  41. 

h.  The  outdoor  ramp  is  near  the  shop  or  in  the  patio  for  loading  and 
unloading  machinery  or  livestock.  See  fig.  59. 

i.  The  machinery  entrances  and  other  entrances  are  flood  lighted  for 
night  use. 

j.  A cold  water  faucet  is  near  the  forge. 

k.  A drinking  fountain  is  in  the  shop.  See  fig.  15. 

l.  There  is  gas,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  shop. 

m.  The  separate  paintroom  has  an  adequate  exhaust  fan  located  2 feet 
from  floor.  See  fig.  49. 

15.  Machinery  and  Power  Equipment 

a.  A tilting  arbor  10-inch  table  or  radial  arm  saw  is  provided. 

b.  A 6-inch  or  larger  jointer  is  available. 

c.  An  18-inch  throat  band  saw  is  available. 

d.  A gas  forge  and  an  anvil  is  installed. 

e.  An  electric  welder  is  provided  for  each  six  students  in  a shop  class. 

/.  An  engine-powered  portable  electric  welder  available  for  field  use  is  . 
desirable. 

g.  An  oxyacetylene  cutting  and  welding  outfit  is  available. 

h.  A light,  belt-driven,  11-  to  13-inch  geared  chuck  drill  press  of  J^^-inch 
maximum  capacity  is  provided. 
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Figure  58.  A steam  cleaner  maizes  tt  easier  to  properly  service,  adjust,  maintain,  paint,  and 
recondition  farm  machines.  Use  steam  with  precaution. 


D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop— (\)utimie(l 

in.  Machinery  and  l*o\ver  Kiinipment — Continued 

i.  A back-geared,  power-fed  drill  press  of  I-  to  2-inch  capacity  and  N- 
to  17-inch  or  19-  to  21 -inch  size  is  provided. 

j.  A grinder  is  available  that  is  reserved  for  tool  fitting. 

l\  A 1^^-horsepower  or  larger  heavy  duty  grinder  is  providi'd  and  fitted 
with  1^2-inch  by  12-inch  wheel. 

/.  There  is  an  air  compressor  equipped  with  storage  tank  and  attach- 
ments. 

m.  A portable  floor  jack  and  a heavy  duty  automotive  jack,  both  hy- 
draulic, are  provided. 

n.  A power  hacksaw  is  available. 

(See  ch.  V for  a niori'  compk'te  list  of  tools  and  equipment.) 

16,  Benches  and  Shop  Study  r]quipment 

a.  There  are  a total  of  0 lin(\al  fei't  of  Ixmcli  sfiaee  for  each  studimt  in  tlu' 
advanced  cla.sses. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop— Continued 

16.  Benches  and  Sliop  Study  Equipment — Continued 

Ik  a machinist  vise  is  provided  for  each  three  l)oys  in  the  largest  class. 
See  figs.  30  arid  35. 

c.  A woodworking  vise  is  provided  for  each  three  to  five  boys  in  the 
largest  class. 

(I.  The  workbenches  are  34  inches  high  and  between  20  and  24  inches 
wide.  Many  pref(>r  benches  30  to  38  inches  high,  using  a mo\able 
wood  rack  for  the  smaller  students  to  stand  upon  wlu'ii  working  See 
fig.  33. 

c.  The  workbenches  attached  to  the  walls  are  secured  with  diagonal 
metal  liraches.  Rollaway  storage*  racks  can  lie  placed  under  this 
type  of  bench.  See  fig.  34. 

/.  Tlie  metalworking  benches  ha\e  >^-inch  or  heavier  steel-co\ered  tops 
and  angle  iron  over  the  exposed  edge. 

g.  The  woodworking  benches  ha\e  hea\  y hardwood  tops. 

h.  There  are  a portable  chalkboard  of  at  least  12  square  feet  in  the  shop 
and  a bulletin  board  of  the  same  size. 

t.  There  is  a chart  rack  or  stand  in  the  shop. 

j.  There  is  a three-tier  portalile  bleaclu'r  to  be  used  during  demonstra- 
tions. See  fig.  32. 

. k.  A study  table  is  available  with  a rack  of  current  farm  mechanics 
reference  books  and  periodical.s. 

1.  The  portable  items,  such  as  shop  bleacher,  lumber  racks,  tool  racks, 
and  work  tables,  have  3-inch  or  larger  caster  wheels. 


Figure  59. — A loading  ramp  convenient  to  the  shop.  Note  heavy  bumper  board  bolted  to 

the  concrete  ramp. 


Figure  6o,  "The  use  of  tool  carts  havitig  large  caster  wheels  facilitates  movitig  these  to  the 
job  and  into  protective  storage.  Each  cart  is  equipped  with  tools  appropriate  for  a specific 
l{ind  of  shopwor\. 


D,  Farm  Mechamcs  Shop— Continued 
17,  Wiring 

The  actual  power  and  wiring  requirements  for  the  shop  equipment 

should  be  determined  by  a competent  electrician  or  engineer. 

a.  There  are  at  least  3 circuits  of  3-phase,  60-ampere,  230-volt  current 
in  the  shop.  However,  single-phase  current  is  less  costly  to  install 
and  is  ample  for  limited  input  180  ampere  a,c.  welders. 

/>.  The  3-phase  circuits  are  a\*ailable  to  each  power  tool  using  one-half- 
horsepower  or  larger  motors. 
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Figure  6i.  Rolling  fool  panels  enable  a student  to  easily  ta\e  needed  items  to  the  job  in  the 

shop  or  paved  patio. 


1).  Farm  Mechanics  Shop— Continued 
17.  Wirin^j^ — Continued 

c.  Ihere  is  at  least  one  3-pliase  circuit  of  ample  capacity,  properly  fused 
for  each  d.c.  electric  welder. 

d.  There  is  a GO-ampere  circuit  of  siugle-phase,  230-volt  current  for  each 
2 a.c.  electric  welders. 

c.  There  are  sufficient  115-volt  circuitvS  as  determined  by  the  load  in 
watts  so  that  each  may  be  protected  by  a 20-ampere  fuse. 
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Figure  62.  Welder  and  weatherproof  appliance  receptacles  need  to  be  easily  accessible  in 

the  paced  patio  area. 


D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop— ContiinuMl 
17.  Wiring — Continued 

/.  There  is  provision  for  floor-level,  waterproof,  screw-platc-co\-ered,  230- 
volt 'electrical  connection  for  machines  that  do  not  stand  against  the 
walls.  Some  prefer  ceiling  drops  as  they  are  cheaper  and  cause  less 
trouble. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — Continued 
17.  IViring — Continued 

g.  There  are  pulldown-type  115-volt  electrical  outlets  for  u.se  in  the 
machinery  repair  and  construction  areas. 

h.  The  service  entrance  wiring  plan  allows  for  a liberal,  rather  than  a 
conservative,  long-term  plan  of  expansion  of  facilities. 

i.  There  are  both  115-  and  230-volt  convenience  outlets  in  the  patio  area. 

j.  The  power  machines  are  equipped  with  automatic  overload  protective 
switches. 

k\  The  stationary  power  machines  and  motors  are  grounded  and  securely 
set,  and  all  convenience  outlets  provide  for  grounding  portable  power 
tools. 
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D.  Farm  Mechanics  Shop — (’ontiiuied 

17.  Wiring — Continued 

1.  There  is  an  electric  line  for  current  and  ground  located  near  the 
ceiling  along  the  walls  above  the  workbenches  with  drops  every  10 
or  12  feet. 

w.  Each  electric  drop  above  the  workbenches  includes  the  following:  4 
plug-ins  of  115  volt.«!  using  3 prongs,  a 230-volt  plug-in  for  3-phase, 
and  a 230-volt  plug-in  for  single  phase. 

n.  The  several  kinds  of  electrical  convenience  service  outlets  are  identified 
b\-  an  approved  color  code  sy  stem. 

o.  There  is  a locked  type  of  master  control  switch  for  emergency  use, 
and  to  turn  off  power  during  nonwork  periods. 

E.  Garage  Space 

1.  There  is  a garage  or  other  provision  for  storing  FFA  or  department-owned^ 
vehicles  and  farm  machinery  which  is  near  but  not  in  the  shop.  The 
covered  patio  may  be  used  for  such  storage. 

2.  There  is  provision  for  adequate  and  safe  storage  of  gasoline,  fuel  oils,  and 
lubricants  for  the  equipment  mentioned  above. 

F.  Sanitarv  Facilities 

1.  Where  otherwise  not  easih’  accessible,  there  is  a powder  room  with  water- 
closet  and  lavatory  for  use  by  female  patrons  attending  adult  classes, 
receptions,  banquets,  and  special  meetings  for  parents. 

2.  The  powder  room  contains  a washbasin  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a soap 
dispenser,  and  a paper  towel  dispenser  or  hot-air  drier. 

3.  The  student  toilet  room  in  the  agriculture  department  has  at  least  one 
water  closet. 

4.  A urinal  is  provided  for  each  30  students,  with  a minimum  of  2. 

5.  The  washbasin,  at  which  about  one-third  of  the  class  can  wash  at  oiu' 
time  is  near  the  clothes  lockers.  The  usual  circular  basin  with  foot  control 
has  a 36-inch-or-larger  diameter  and  the  semicircular  has  a 54-inch  diameter. 
Some  prefer  the  rectangular-shaped  wash  basins. 

G.  There  are  hot-air  driers  or  paper  towel  dispensers  and  soap  dispensers 
adjacent  to  the  washbasin. 

7.  The  washbasin  and  locker  area  is  so  located  in  the  shop  that  the  teacher 
can  supervise  them  while  instructing  in  the  shop. 

8.  There  are  sufficient  brooms,  brushes,  and  other  janitorial  supplies  and 
equipment  in  an  adequate  and  convenient  storage  space. 
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Technician  Needs  In  a Farm  Machinery  Engineering  Group. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan 
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Pub  Date  - 66  15p.;  Paper  presented  at  the  Winter  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 

Engineers,  Chicago,  December  6-9,  1966. 

♦AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING;  *ENGINEERING  TECHNICIANS;  *EDUCATI0NAL  NEEDS;  *J0B  SKILLS;  ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING 

A shortage  of  engineers  and  the  necessity  to  Improve  efficiency  has  casused  engineering  organizations  to 
depend  upon  technicians  to  carry  out  routine  duties.  Consequently,  the  status  of  engineers  Is  enhanced  as 
their  duties  become  more  clearly  creative.  The  engineering  technician  work  at  New  Holland,  Michigan,  falls 
Into  three  classest  drafting,  field  testing,  and  laboratory  testing.  Draftsmen  advance  In  the  organization 
from  elementary  trainee  responsIblHtleis  to  the  complex  assignments  of  a design  draftsman  In  4 or  5 years. 
Flqld  test  technicians  work  as  operators,  mechanics,  and  observers  at  field  locations.  Laboratory  technicians 
engage  In  devising  and  conducting  laboratory  endurance  tests  and  stress  'analysis.  The  major  educational 
requirement  Is  the  2-year  associate  degree.  Because  men  with  some  advanced  education  usually  aspire  to  higher 
job  levels,  the  technician  curriculum  should  be  applicable  to  later  acquisition  of  an  engineering  degree. 
However,  the  technician  job  level  Is  no  longer  considered  a dead  end.  Technicians  are  considered  promotable, 
and  group  leader  jobs  In  drafting  and  testing  are  open  to  them.  There  is  a possibility  of  their  reaching  the 
design  or  test  engineer  level.  (JM) 
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' TECHNICIAN  NEEDS  IN  A FARM  MACHINERY  ENGINEERING  GROUP/ 


By 


M.  J.  Happe 
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New  Holland  Div.  of 
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PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
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For  Presentation  at  the  -F966'  Winter  Meeting 
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Papers  presented  before  ASAE  meetings  are  considered  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Society.  In  general,  the  Society  reserves  the 
right  of  first  publication  of  such  papers,  in  complete  form;  however, 
it  has  no  objection  to  publication,  in  condensed  form,  with  credit  to 
the  Society  and  the  author,  in  other  publications  prior  to  use  in  the 
Society's  publications.  Permission  to  publish  a paper  in  full  may  be 
requested  from  ASAE,  P.O.  Box  229,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  The  Society 
is  not  responsible  for  statements  or  opinions  advanced  in  papers  or 
discussions  at  its  meetings. 
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I come  before  you  as  an  ASAE  member  who  also  is  a member  of  an  engineering 
organization  employing  a sizeable  number  of  engineers  and  technicians.  As 
we  struggle  along  under  the  shortage  of  engineers  the  last  few  years,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  this  subject  of  technician  training  receiving  so  much  attention 
on  Society  programs.  Employers  are  being  forced  to  utilize  all  available  means 
of  improving  efficiency  of  their  engineering  organizations  and  have  thus  come 
to  depend  more  and  more  upon  technicians.  It  is  hoped  that  if  we  can  work  with 
our  educator  members  in  developing  these  technician  curricula,  we  can  alleviate 
this  shortage  problem.  At  the  same  time,  the  status  of  our  engineer  members 
will  be  enhanced  because  their  duties  will  be  more  clearly  in  the  creative  design 
and  decision  making  areas  with  technicians  available  to  carry  out  the  routine 
duties . 

This  paper  will  not  present  new  information.  As  it  develops,  you  will  note  a 
striking  similarity  to  R.  J.  Miller's  paper  entitled  "The  Farm  Equipment  Industry's 
Need  for  Agricultural  Engineering  Technicians"  given  at  the  1964  Winter  Meeting 
of  ASAE  on  a program  whose  topic  was  "Implications  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Technician  Education."  Again  this  past  summer  at  the  1966  Annual  Meeting  the 
Education  and  Research  Division  presented  on  one  of  its  programs  a Panel 
Discussion  on  "What  is  an  Agricultural  Engineering  Technician/Technologist?" 
Gentlemen,  I hope  this  evening  to  provide  a partial  answer~'^o  that  question  as 
it  applies  to  our  industry. 


Reviewing  the  technician  type  work  in  the  Engineering  Division  at  New  Holland, 
it  falls  into  three  classes  as  follows: 

1.  Drafting  under  four  grades  ranging  from  Draftsman  Trainee  to  Design 
Draftsman. 

2.  Field  testing  under  the  title  of  Field  Test  Technician. 

3.  Laboratory  testing  under  the  title  of  Laboratory  Technician. 
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Draftsmen 

Since  much  engineering  work  starts  with  designs  and  detail  drawings,  it  seems 
appropriate  that  this  discussion  should  begin  with  the  draftsman- technician. 

Why  should  agricultural  engineers  concern  themselves  with  training  such  people? 
Why  not  leave  that  task  to  trade  schools  and  associate  degree  centers?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  products  of  such  courses  are  mechanically  good  draftsmen, 
perhaps  better  than  we  engineers  are  at  the  conclusion  of  our  professional  degre 
curriculum.  But  they  are  most  lacking  in  the  basic  agricultural  and  machinery 
orientation  that  usually  means  more  in  design  than  the  creation  of  a masterful 
drawing.  This  is  an  increasingly  important  matter  as  the  draftsman  takes  on 
increasing  responsibilities. 

elementary  drafting  task  of  all  - 
d up  in  red.  Later  he  progresses 
s free  hand  sketches  and  from 


Fig.  1 

Detailing  from  a design  layout 
layout  and  actually  contributes 


We  put  a Draftsman  Trainee  to  work  on  the  most 
updating  existing  tracing  from  a p^int  marke 
thru  the  stages  of  detailing  from  someone  else' 
design  layouts  (Fig.  1).  By  this  time  he  I 

has  learned  something  about  our  standard  I 

practice  on  fits  and  clearances  and  the  I 

theory  of  dimensioning.  With  good  progress  I 
he  can  advance  to  complicated  assembly  | 

drawings  and  design  layouts  in  four  to  five 
years,  and  has  then  qualified  for  promotion 
to  Design  Draftsman.  Supervised  by  an 
engineer  who  makes  the  original  specifica- 
tions, calculations,  and  decisions  on 
section  sizes,  the  draftsman  makes  the  design 
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design  decisions  of  his  own  because  every  layout  develops  problems  in 
space  and  clearances  that  the  engineer  will  often  delegate  to  him.  As  a 
design  progresses  into  the  fabrication  and  testing  stage,  the  draftsman 
relieves  his  supervisor  on  matters  like  purchase  requisitions  and  shop  work 
orders.  He  carries  out  design  changes  from  the  engineer's  verbal  instructions, 
sometimes  face-to-face,  sometimes  by  letter  or  telephone  from  the  test  location 
in  Idaho. 


At  this  working  level  a D(sign  Draftsman  is  contributing  at  a pace  which 
graduate  engineers  usually  don't  reach  for  at  least  two  years.  He  is,  in  fact, 
close  to  the  experienced  engineer  in  over-all  effectiveness,  and  some  do  make 
the  grade  to  becoming-  a full-fledged  engineer  with  night  school  courses  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  etc.  New  Holland  occasionally  sponsors  professional 
engineer  review  courses,  and  we  find  draftsmen  and  technicians  from  the  test 
groups  making  up  a large  portion  of  the  class. 
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Field  Test  Technicians 

A Field  Test  Technician  is  closely  associated  with  the  product  throughout 
I its  development  and  final  testing  stages.  He  puts  in  many  hours  with  the 

I equipment  in  somebody's  field  as  the  operator,  the  mechanic,  and,  above  all, 

i the  observer,  helping  to  pinpoint  its  functional  problems  and  cooperating 

I with  the  engineers  in  working  out  solutions  for  these  difficulties. 

I - On  other  days  the  objective  is  quite  different.  Our  laboratory  people  go 

1 along  to  make  torque  readings.  Now  our  Field  Test  Technician  is  the  skilled 

\ operator  who  puts  the  machine  thru  the  prescribed  paces  while  records  pour 

I out  of  the  oscillograph  recorder;  who  is  able  to  hold  a forage  harvester 

operation  at  peak  tractor  load  level  for 
as  much  as  two  minutes  to  assure  a repre- 
sentative sample  at  maximum  torque 
j when  traces  are  analyzed  later.  (Fig.  2) 

i ■ And  in  this  day  of  sophisticated 

product  development  we  may  decide  to 
I sub j ec t our  machine  to  an  accelerated 

I test  over  our  test  track.  Here  too  the 

Field  Test  Technician  is  in  the  driver's 
seat.  He  is  cautioned  to  be  especially  vigilant  because  fatigue  failures  that 
! might  take  all  summer  in  a hay  field  could  arrive  in  less  than  a half-day,  when 

the  stress  frequency  is  multiplied  a thousand  times.  Detecting  a crack  or 
structural  yield  in  its  earliest  stage  is  almost  alv\?ays  more  meaningful  than  what 
you  see  after  the  final  collapse. 


Fig.  2 
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Often  the  product  moves  back  to  the 
shop  for  modifications  or  repair.  Some- 
times that  shop  is  our  home  base  in  New 
Holland;  sometimes  a rancher's  shop  in 
Bakersfield,  California;  sometimes  a shop 
truck  under  a tree  at  the  end  of  the  field 
(Fig.  3).  Now  the  task  may  be  switching 
components  around,  replacing  broken  parts, 
or  making  adjustments  according  to  a pre- 
arranged investigative  plan.  But  it  might 
also  mean  extensive  cutting  and  fitting  to  come  up  with  a totally  different 
relationship  of  components  so  as  to  test  a new  approach  to  the  problem.  We  have 
found  it  necessary  to  put  more  and  more  "utility"  type  trucks  in  the  field  to 
handle  such  work;  vehicles  equipped  with  portable  electric  power,  welder,  acetylene 
torch,  assorted  electric  hand  tools,  gages,  hardware  racks,  etc.  The  technician 
lives  out  of  such  a truck  and  is  its  custodian. 


Fig.  3 
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Of  course,  I shouldn't  make  the  mistake  of  inferring  that  our  designs  are  so 

I 

wide  of  the  mark  that  our  technician  spends  all  his  time  revamping  the  equipmen\t. 
Most  of  his  time  is  actually  in  the  field.  He  could  be  studying  a knotter's  --  ^ 
functional  tolerance  under  maladjustment  conditions  or  searching  for  the  cause 
of  an  improper  cycling  of  the  variable  drive  belt  on  a combine. 

All  these  efforts  in  the  shop  and  field  go  for  naught  if  the  results  are  not 
communicated  to  the  engineering  design  area.  Sometimes  the  project  or  design 
engineer  is  present  to  observe  with  his  own  eyes.  However,  the  usual  case 
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Fig.  4 


calls  for  a daily  written  report  by 
the  Technician  (Fig.  4).  A report 
that  states  the  situation,  what 
testing  procedure  was  followed,  what 
results  were  observed  or  measured, 
and  what  conclusions  or  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  seem  to  derive  from 
this  effort.  We  have  not  found  it 
easy  to  train  Technicians  to  turn 
out  good  reports,  but  have  had 
reasonable  success  by  prescribing  formats  to  be  followed  in  organizing  the 
report  content.  Formats  channel  not  only  his  thinking  while  reporting  but 
his  observations  and  measurements  during  the  day  in  the  field. 

A sidelight  in  the  Field  Test  Technician's  life  is  cross  country  travel  by 
air,  by  passenger  car,  by  truck;  calling  a motel  room  "home"  and  a farmer's 
shop  his  "office."  We  move  experimental  machines  with  our  own  vehicles,  and, 
most  of  the  time  the  driver  is  that  same  Technician. 

His  satisfaction  arises  from  contributing  to  the  successful  launching  of  a 
new  product.  Somewhere  on  that  machine  one  of  his  ideas,  even  though  minor, 
will  be  used.  As  a matter  of  fact  a few  of  our  Technicians  have  to  their  credi 
major  improvements  that  they  worked  out  many  miles  from  home,  with  no  engineer 
or  supervisor  present. 
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Laboratory  Technicians 


Now  to  complete  the  picture,  we'LL  take  a brief  Look  at  the  third  category, 
the  Laboratory  Technician. 


Our  Lab  test  operation  performs  a variety  of  accelerated  endurance  tests  and 
and  compiles  stress  analysis  data  to 
serve  as  a base  for  endurance  testing 
and  also  for  re-evaluation  of  design 
assumptions.  It  is  carried  on  jointly 
with  field  test  operations.  The  tech- 
nician is  a key  performer  in  these  activ- 
ities. Engineer  supervision  directs,  but 
he  builds  and  operates  test  fixtures  like 
this  device  for  testing  a hydraulic 
system  (Fig.  5)  or  this  one  for  evaluating 

the  components  of  a sickle  drive  (Fig.  6).  These  setups  sometimes  become  quite 


Fig.  5 


elaborate  such  as  our  knotter  testing 
machine  which  automatically  ties  two  twines 
around  a dummy  bale  every  ten  seconds  and 
subjects  the  entire  tying  mechanism  to  the 
same  stresses  and  dusty  wear  conditions  as 
are  experienced  in  Texas  or  California.  A 
season  of  field  operation  compresses  into  a 
week  of  equivalent  laboratory  cycles. 


Fig,  6 
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Fig.  7 


The  foregoing  tests  depend  heavily  upon  the  other  phase  of  our  Laboratory 
work  - stress  analysis.  The  next  several  slides  depict  activities  that  may 
be  jserved  daily  and  all  performed  by  technicians,  not  necessarily  in  the 
sequence  shown.  The  printed  copy 
of  this  paper  lists  only  a few  of 
these  scenes  because  of  space 
limitations: 

1.  A previously  gaged  shaft 
being  put  thru  a mechani- 
cal calibration  in  torsion. 

(Fig.  7) 

2.  A close-up; of  a gaged  shaft, 
these  gages  having  been  cemented 

in  place  some  time  before.  This  technique  also  applicable  to 
structural  members  if  critical  area  previously  isolated  by 
stresscoat . 

3.  Spraying  a part  with  stresscoat  lacquer  in  preparation  for 
testing  to  determine  if  unusual  stresses  exist  under  load. 

4.  Manning  the  oscillograph 
and  recorder  equipment  in 
the  field.  (Fig.  8) 

5.  Harvester  fully  wired  for 
a field  run.  Gages  are 
hidden  but  lead  wires  and 
collectors  are  visible. 
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6.  Reading  the  stress  pattern  on 
a stresscoat  job  after  test  has 
been  run.  (Fig*  9) 


Fig.  9 

7.  Making  a pLanimeter  analysis 
of  oscillograph  records. 

(Fig.  10)  These  traces  are  in 
terms  of  unit  strain  and  from 
them  such  things  as  unit  stress, 
average  torque,,  average  HP, 
peak  torque,  peak  HP  and 
various  combinations  of  same 


Fig.  10 

calculated.  Technicians  are  taught 
these  fundamental  relationships  and 
routinely  complete  such  data  sheets. 

8.  A close-up  of  a family  of  strain 
traces,  a sample  of  raw  data. 

(Fig.  11) 


Fig.  11 
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9.  An  assemblage  of  the  tools  a technician  works  with  in  stres.s 
1., analysis  activities. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  stress  analysis  field  than  what  is  shown  here,  but 
that  is  reserved  for  the  engineer.  The  interpretation  of  unusual  trace 
configuration,  the  conclusions  from  stresscoat  patterns,  and  the  life  predictions 
that  follow.  Nevertheless  you  can  see  a fascinating  part  in  it  for  technicians. 
Its  importance  to  us  seems  to  grow  month- by-month . 


Perhaps  now  it's  time  to  talk  about  educ 
Our  objective  is  to  hire  men  with  at  lea 
older  men  with  quite  a few  years  in  alii 
operation,  have  done  a good  job  for  us  w 
about  nine  months  to  a year  on  the  job. 
described  here  is  too  broad  to  be  traine 
not  in  two  years.  Actually  they  seem  to 
ization  in  the  technician  curricula  now 
keep  him  out  of  the  hayfield  will  be  int 
will  prefer  field  testing,  etc. 


ational  requirements  for  these  jobs. 

St  two  year  associate  degrees.  However 
ed  agricultural  fields,  including  farm 
ith  full  effectiveness  being  reached  in 
I suspect  that  the  range  of  duties 
d into  any  one  individual  and  certainly 
suggest  tv.’o  or  three  areas  of  special- 
being offered.  The  man  whose  allergies 
erested  in  drafting;  the  outdoor  type 


We  find  that  men  who  have  had  advanced  education  usually  aspire  to  greater 
things  and  are  always  looking  toward  night  school  courses.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  a technician  curriculum  whose  courses  do  not  count  toward  an 
engineering  degree  might  be  a disappointment  in  later  years,  especially  if  the 
man  moves  to  a different  state. 

The  term  "dead  end"  has  been  heard  in  these  discussions  on  agricultural  engineer- 
ing technicians.  To  a degree  that  is  now  true  in  our  setup,  but  it  is  a changing 
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situation.  We  can  sec  more  than  one  grade  of  technician  in  our  future, 
and  we  consideu'  these  people  promotabLe.  If  they  acquire  sufficient  " 
technical  knowledge  and  match  it  with  sound  judgment  there  are  group  leader 
jobs  open  to  them  in  the  Drafting  Department  and  also  in  Testing.  The  possi- 
bility of  reaching  the  design  or  test  engineer  level  was  also  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  paper  with  reference  to  draftsmen. 
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FOREWORD 


As  our  society  becomes  more  industrial  and  urban  in  character,  schools  are  being  called 
upon  to  do  a better  job  of  developing  human  resources.  Every  young  person  needs  an  educa- 
tion that  meets  his  needs  and  abilities,  whether  he  plans  to  continue  his  education  in  college, 
become  a skilled  worker,  or  enter  semiskilled  or  unskilled  employment.  For  many  boys  and 
girls,  supervised  work  experience  with  the  challenge  of  an  actual  job,  demonstrates  the  import- 
ance of  their  formal  education.  By  working  in  an  actual  office  or  retail  store,  these  young  peo- 
ple have  the  opportunity  to  explore  job  possibilities  open  to  them  and  to  develop  personal 
initiative,  responsibility,  and  self-confidence. 

Because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  cooperative  work  experience  education,  coordi- 
nators, teachers,  and  school  administrators  have  suggested  the  need  for  a manual  which  outlines 
in  some  detail  the  important  aspects  of  initiating  and  supervising  such  a program.  The  origi- 
nal manual  was  prepared  by  Billings  G.  Burlingame  and  Hobart  H.  Conover  of  the  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Distributive  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Publications  and  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Curriculum  Development  and  Industrial  Teacher  Training.  Dr.  Carroll 
A.  Nolan,  Syracuse  University,  and  Viola  R.  Holmes,  formerly  of  Cortland  High  School, 
rendered  invaluable  professional  assistance  in  preparing  the  original  manuscript.  The  present 
revision  was  prepared  by  Sidney  Lerner,  Levittown  Memorial  High  School,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  William  D.  Hailes,  Jr.  and  E.  John  Gradoni  of  the  Bureau  staff. 

This  manual  undertakes  to  bring  together  the  many  details  associated  with  the  operation 
of  a successful  cooperative  office  skills  or  cooperative  distributive  education  program.  The 
duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  a teacher-coordinator  are  carefully  described  in  this  manual. 

The  assistance  of  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Edu- 
cation is  always  available  to  local  school  officers  who  would  like  help  with  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  these  important  programs. 


Joseph  R.  Strobel 
Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Instructional  Services 
( Vocational  Education) 


John  E.  Whitcraft 
Chief 

Bureau  of  Business  and 
Distrihuti ve  Education 
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PART  I 


FUNDAMENTAL 

CONSIDERATIONS 


FUNDAMENTAL  CONSIDERATIONS 
BEFORE  ADOPTING  A PROGRAM 

Work  experience  education  helps  to  meet 
the  needs  of  many  of  our  school  youth.  Work 
experience  education  as  defined  by  the  Regents 
Council  on  Readjustment  of  High  School  Edu- 
cation, however,  is  “not  mere  employment  of 
pupils,  but  part-time  employment  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school,  with  related  instruc- 
tion provided  by  the  school  both  before  and 
during  the  period  of  employment.”  ^ 

I For  many  years  educators  have  recog- 

I nized  that  an  excellent  way  to  train  for  a 

I particular  job  is  to  work  at  that  job.  Tn  many 

areas  of  our  educational  program,  schools  set 
up  classroom  laboratories  that  closely  approxi- 
mate actual  work  stations.  But  as  the  council’s 
report  suggests,  the  ideal  way  to  attain  job 
competence  is  by  supplementing  a classroom 
laboratory  and  instruction  with  the  learning 
opportunities  of  an  actual  job. 

I Many  boys  and  girls  do  not  think  easily 

I on  the  abstract  level.  They  do,  however,  learn 

more  readily  and  with  enthusiasm  when  they 
see  theory  in  operation  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity actually  to  practice  what  they  are  learn- 
ing. A cooperative  part-time  job  thus  becomes 
a laboratory  where  the  student  applies  many  of 
his  school  subjects  and  sees  their  meaning  and 
importance. 

Cooperative  work  experience  not  only 
contributes  to  vocational  competence — for 
many  students  it  makes  learning  a pleasant  ex- 
perience. For  these  students  it  means  that  per- 
sonal initiative,  responsibility,  and  confidence 
are  developed.  They  learn  to  work  with  others 
in  an  adult  world;  they  quickly  recognize  the 
importance  of  desirable  attitudes  and  acceptable 


behavior  as  they  associate  with  fellow  workers 
on  a job.  Probably  no  other  learning  procedure 
rivals  cooperative  work  experience  as  a means 
for  achieving  these  goals. 

Business  is  eager  to  cooperate  with 
schools  so  that  young  men  and  women  may  be 
better  prepared  for  their  life  work.  While 
cooperative  work  experience  programs  have 
been  initiated  in  many  schools  throughout  the 
State,  a number  of  schools  have  yet  to  include 
this  excellent  learning  procedure  as  a part  of 
their  educational  program. 

A cooperative  work  experience  program, 
either  distributive  education  or  office  skills,  can 
function  successfully  only  when  certain  basic 
conditions  exist  in  the  school  and  in  the  local 
community.  If  these  basic  conditions  are  not 
present  when  the  program  is  being  organized, 
there  must  be  positive  assurance  that  they  can 
be  met  within  a reasonable  time  after  the  pro- 
gram is  started. 

Since  determining  these  factors  requires 
considerable  study  and  appraisal  of  local  school 
and  community  conditions,  it  is  suggested  that 
local  conditions  be  examined  thoroughly;  and 
perhaps  a survey  of  some  type  should  be  com- 
pleted. Recent  and  authentic  statistical  informa- 
tion already  exists  and  is  available  for  the  ask- 
ing. For  example,  information  about  the  job 
market  may  be  obtained  from  local  offices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Labor.  School  adminis- 
trators and  work  .experience  coordinators  will 
want  to  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  situation  and  determine  how  these  factors 
affect  a strong  cooperative  work  experience 
program. 


1 New  York  State  Education  Department.  The  Schools  We  Need 

Regents  Council  on  Readjustment  of  High  School  Education. 
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These  are  the  basic  factors.: 

The  initial  success  of  a cooperative 

office  skills  or  distributive  education 

work  experience  program  will  de- 
pend on 

® The  school  philosophy 

• Adequate  school  population 

• Student  interest 

• Appropriate  work  stations 

Philosophy  of  the  School 

Does  the  philosophy  of  the  school  recog- 
nize the  value  of  cooperative  work  experience? 

Not  only  the  school  administrator  but  his 
entire  staff  must  understand  and  appreciate  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  cooperative  work 
experience.  An  administrator  may  occasionally 
observe  among  members  of  his  staff  lukewarm 
interest  or  even  disapproval  of  the  concept. 
Certain  members  of  a faculty  may  believe  that 
cooperative  education  tends  to  disrupt  other 
school  activities  which  to  them  seem  more 
worthwhile.  They  may,  for  example,  voice  ob- 
jection to  the  practice  of  early  dismissal  of  the 
cooperative  student  workers  because  of  undue 
interference  with  usual  accomplishment  in  the 
formal  school  program. 

A coordinator,  who  with  the  help  of  a 
school  administrator  develops  with  the  staff 
a positive  working  philosophy  at  the  time  a 
cooperative  distributive  or  office  skills  program 
is  about  to  be  initiated,  will  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  the  program. 

School  Enrollment 

Is  the  school  enrollment  large  enough  to 
warrant  one  or  more  programs  of  this  type? 

To  justify  the  existence  of"  cooperative 
classes,  it  is  Important  that  they  attract  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  qualified  students.  The  size 
and  characteristics  of  the  student  body  are 
deciding  factors  in  the  size  and  quality  of  these 
classes.  If,  for  example,  a large  percentage  of 


the  graduates  of  a school  continue  their  edu- 
cation in  schools  of  higher  learning,  fewer 
pupils  will  be  interested  in  a complete  two-year 
cooperative  work  experience  program.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  organize  a college  pre- 
paratory business  and  distributive  education 
program  designed  for  these  students.  ’ 

The  work  experience  program  may  also 
afford  certain  students  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain through  actual  experience  whether  or  not 
they  have  selected  a suitable  field  of  work 
before  registering  for  post-high  school  educa- 
tion in  merchandising  or  office  occupations. 
The  work  experience  program  can  best  serve 
students  of  adequate  mental  and  physical 
capacity,  students  who  have  a high  regard  for 
honesty,  truthfulness,  responsibility,  and  service 
to  others. 

School  administrators  may  not  support 
work  experience  programs  that  will  serve  only 
a small  number  of  students  or  that  will  lead  to 
little  po.ssibility  of  vocational  placement. 
Changmg  occupational  trends  and  the  growing 
complexity  of  distribution  are  reasons  for  pro- 
viding education  in  distributive  occupations. 
Work  experience  is  the  practical  application  of 
a program  based  on  first-rate  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  the  disciplines  of  distribution — market- 
ing, merchandising,  and  management. 

Some  students  in  distributive  education 
classes  may  not  be  interested  in  work  experi- 
ence until  graduation.  Work  experience  should 
be  treated  as  a privilege.  However,  students 
should  not  be  denied  the  benefits  of  sound 
classroom  instruction  in  distributive  occupa- 
tions because  they  do  not  work.  It  would  not 
be  realistic,  for  example,  fp  insist  that  enroll- 
ment in  all  vocational  busi^es^-  classes  be  re- 
stricted to  students  who  are  employed  in  ac- 
ceptable part-time  office  or  retarf  occupations. 

Military  service  and  marriage  may  pre- 
vent many  young  distributive  education  gradu- 
ates from  immediately  applying  their  skills  to 
full-time  employment.  There  will  undoubtedly 
be  many  times  during  their  lifetime,  liowever,- 
when  they  will  call  on  their  high  school  training. 


1 Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Education  Bulletin  No.  150,  February  1,1963;  Siii’i’esfi’d  Combina- 
tion College  Preparatory  Business  Education  Programs. 
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The  number  of  teachers  in  a business  de- 
partment can  serve  as  a guidepost  to  reflect 
readiness  for  specialized  instructional  programs. 
Office  skills  cooperative  programs  can  operate 
well  in  schools  with  two  or  -more  busine.ss 
teachers,  while  the  cooperative  distributive  edu- 
cation program  can  function  effectively  where 
there  are  at  least  three  business  teachers. 

Student  Interest 

Is  there  sufficient  student  interest  in  part- 
time  work  experience? 

Although  a student  body  may  in  terms  of 
size  and  character  seem  to  warrant  one  or  more 
such  programs,  still  another  factor  must  be 
taken  into  account — actual  student  interest. 
Some  students  are  reluctant  to  participate  in 
this  type  of  activity  because  of  the  effect  it  may 
have  upon  their  taking  part  in  certain  other 
school  functions.  Other  students  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  perform  a job  to 
an  employer’s  satisfaction.  In  a few  instances, 
money  earned  may  be  the  decisive  factor  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a student  continues 
his  high  school  education  until  graduation. 

Whatever  the  benefits,  the  pupil  who 
participates  in  a cooperative  work  experience 
program  must  choose  this  type  of  experience 
in  preference  to  other  school  activities  which 
might  interfere  with  the  part-time  job.  Pupils 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  majority 
of  their  extracurricular  activities  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  work  experience  program 
should  not  be  accepted  for  it.  Employers  com- 
plain when  pupils  ask  for  time  off"  to  participate 
in  sports  or  to  attend  school  functions.  Mer- 
chants are  usually  reasonable  in  agreeing  to 
some  activities,  especially  club  activities  in 
which  they  are  involved,  such  as  Distributive 
Education  Clubs  of  America  (DECA). 
Schools  can  assist  in  scheduling  extracurricular 
functions  at  a time  when  cooperative  work 
experience  pupils  can  participate. 

Suitability  of  Community 

Is  the  community  suited  to  a work  experi- 
ence program  of  this  type? 

The  size  of  the  community,  types  and 
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location  of  possible  work  stations,  and  the 
availability  of  transportation  are  factors  that 
should  be  considered  in  surveying  a community. 
Cooperative  programs  can  function  successfully 
in  small  communities,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  operating  in  schools  located  in  population 
centers  of  at  least  5,000. 

Here  are  questions  that  should  be  raised 
relative  to  the  community: 

— Does  the  community  have  a sufficient 
number  of  business  establishments  in 
either  distributive  or  office  fields  where 
cooperative  students  can  be  placed? 

— Can  potential  employers  be  interested 
in  the  program  and  persuaded  to  give  it 
real  support? 

— Are  local  business  conditions  such  that 
cooperative  students  are  likely  to  be  kept 
on  the  job  long  enough  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  work  experience  during 
the  school  year? 

— Will  the  available  jobs  give  the  students 
worthwhile  experience? 

Success  of  a cooperative  distributive  edu- 
cation or  office  skills  program  is  directly  related 
to  the  availability  of  satisfactory  job  opportuni- 
ties and  to  the  proximity  of  these  work  stations 
to  the  school.  If  the  distance  to  such  stations  is 
considerable,  there  must,  be  convenient  and 
easily  accessible  transportation  facilities.  If  such 
is  not  the  case,  it  is  questionable  whether  a co- 
operative program  should  be  considered.  This 
problem  is  a real  one  for  large  suburban  schools 
located  at  a distance  from  the  main  shopping  or 
business  district.  Some  schools  may  find  that 
suburban  shopping  plazas  developing  nearby 
will  furnish  satisfactory  job  opportunities,  par- 
ticularly for  a distributive  education  program. 

Inadequate  means  of  transportation  may 
make  it  impossible  for  students  to  arrive  at  job 
stations  in  time  to  spend  an  average  of  15 
hours  a week  at  their  work.  For  part-time  dis- 
tributive education  workers  this  usually  does 
not  present  the  same  degree  of  difficulty  as 
for  the  cooperative  office  skills  workers,  since 
many  retailing  establishments  remain  open  later 
in  the  day  and  on  Saturday. 
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IMPORTANT  OUTCOMES  OF 
COOPERATIVE  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

When  school  administrators  weiuh  the 
possibility  of  adding  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence programs  to  the  curriculum  of  their 
schools,  certain  basic  issues  are  considered: 

1 . What  objectives  of  a cooperative  office 
skills  or  cooperative  distributive  edu- 
cation work  experience  program  are 
desired? 

2.  How  can  the  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence program  be  of  real  service  to  the 
participants  and  to  the  community? 

The  coordinator  should  evaluate  his  pro- 
gram periodically  in  terms  of  objectives  and 
content.  Some  suggested  objectives  for  a suc- 
cessful cooperative  work  experience  program 
are  listed  below. 

Some  Suggested  Objectives: 

1 . Preparation  of  each  participant  for 
employment  in  an  occupation  in  his 
field  of  interest. 

2.  Opportunity  to  explore  related  jobs  in 
order  to  gain  increased  knowledge 
and  vocational  competence. 

3.  Opportunity  to  develop  positive  on- 
the-job  personality  characteristics. 

4.  Opportunity  to  gain  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  a job  and  to  develop 
loyalties  toward  an  organization. 

5.  Opportunity  to  learn  to  work  well 
with  others. 

6.  Opportunity  to  apply  in  practice 
theory  presented  in  the  classroom  and 
to  add  meaning  to  the  related  school 
program. 

Cooperative  work  experien|:e  programs 
also  aim  to  provide  opportunity  for  developing 
positive  on-the-job  personality  characteristics. 
A new  sense  of  responsibility  toward  a job  will 
become  apparent  when  a student  learns  the 
important  role  his  work  plays  in  the  overall 
operation  of  the  employing  organization.  He 


Bookkeeping  Work  Experience  Student  Re- 
ceives On-the-Job  Training  in  the  Accounts 
Receivable  Department  of  a Local  Employer 


will  recognize  that  in  the  business  world,  tasks 
are  assigned  that  must  be  completed  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  and  often  before 
fixed  deadlines.  It  will  also  become  evident  to 
him  how  important  it  is  to  learn,  to  work 
harmoniously  with  fellow  employees. 

For  the  cooperating  student  worker, 
related  class  instruction  increases  in  value  be- 
cause he  is  certain  to  raise  specific  questions 
pertaining  to  his  job.  The  work  of  the  class- 
room takes  on  new  significance  as  the  need  for 
certain  knowledges  and  skills  becomes  more 
■^apparent.  This  fact  alone  may  provide  the 
incentive  for  certain  students  to  remain  in 
school  until  graduation. 

For  the  cooperating  employer,  a work 
experience  program  affords  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  the  educational  growth  of  young  men 
and  women  by  placing  actual  business  equip- 
ment and  facilities  at  their  disposal.  By  observ- 
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Office  Skills  Cooperative  Work  Student  Re- 
ceives On-the-Joh  Training  at  Local  Work 
Station 


ing  these  beginners  at  work,  an  employer  may 
discover  promising  candidates  for  his  perma- 
nent organization  and  thereby  reap  the  benefits 
of  a better  trained  work  force. 

For  the  school  as  a whole,  still  other 
values  are  inherent  in  cooperative  education. 
The  facilities  and  counsel  of  business  are  placed 
at  its  disposal.  The  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram provides  an  opportunity  for  developing 
better  mutual  community  understanding,  as 
well  as  improved  relations  with  business. 

Because  programs  of  this  nature  make 
added  provision  for  individual  student  difter- 
ences,  the  school  is  in  a better  position  to  serve 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  community. 

The  teacher  also  profits  from  participating 
in  a cooperative  work  experience  program.  As 
he  witnesses  new  procedures  being  introduced 
by  business  and  industry  and  as  he  learns  of 
the  qualifications  and  shortcomings  of  the  stu- 
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dents  he  has  taught,  it  becomes  urgent  that  he 
adjust  course  content  and  teaching  processes  so 
as  to  relay  to  his  classes  these  newly  developed 
and  practical  ideas. 

A coordinator  may  want  to  add  to  the  list 
ot  outcomes  of  cooperative  distributive  educa- 
tion or  office  skills  programs.  Specific  objectives 
and/or  outcomes  should  be  developed  for  the 
local  school  program  and  set  down  in  writing. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  program  will  depend 
upon  how  it  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  these  ob- 
jectives and  how  revisions  are  made  as  the  pro- 
gram continues. 


FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS 
AND  FEDERAL  AID 

To  aid  high  school  students  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  to  prepare  for  a career  in  the 
DISTRIBUTIVE  and  OFFICE  SKILLS  fields, 
a program  of  cooperative  work  experience  has 
been  developed  by  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment. It  entails  a highly  practical  working 
partnership  involving  the  high  school,  the  busi- 
ness leaders  of  the  community,  and  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  backed,  of  course,  by  parents  and 
the  community  in  general.  The  program  is 
available  to  all  high  schools  in  the  State. 

Cooperative  courses  in  distributive  educa- 
tion’Were  greatly  stimulated  by  the  passage  of 
the  George-Dean  Act  of  1936  and  the  George- 
Barden  Act  of  1946.  These  acts  made  available 
Federal  funds  to  States  to  be  used  to  develop 
and  extend  cooperative  training  in  the  distribu- 
tive trades.  Under  the  New  York  State  plan, 
high  schools  which  operate  approved  programs 
in  distributive  education  may  apply  for  reim- 
bursement for  certain  costs  of  operation.  In 
view  of  the  changing  nature  of  reimbursement 
lequirements  and  a degree  of  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  amount  of  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  inquiries  about  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  office  skills  and  distributive  education 
classes  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Distributive  Education,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany.  New  York 
12224.  Periodically,  the  Bureau  will  prepare 
bulletins  and  similar  releases  about  this  aspect 
of  the  program. 


part  II 


OF  THE  PROGRAM 
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PART  M 

DEVELOPMENTAL  PHASES 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 


ployecs,  managers,  and  personnel  people.  The 
success  of  either  the  distributive  or  the  office 
skills  program  depends  largely  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  coordinator  assumes  his  key  role  as 
organizer  and  leader  in  an  area  of  education 
more  demanding  than  conventional  classroom 
instruction. 

Professional  Preparation  and  Experience 
and  Personal  Qualifications 

The  distributive  education  teacher-coordi- 
nator should  have  substantial  preparation  in 
economics,  merchandising,  and  marketing.  The 
distributive  education  coordinator  should  have 
sufficient  practical  work  experience  in  retailing 
so  as  not  to  be  at  a disadvantage  when  talk- 
ing with  merchants  and  employers.  Certification 
requirements  specify  a minimum  of  one  year 
of  approved  and  appropriate  experience  in  a 
distributive  occupation.  The  combination  of 


“The  Ciiiriciihim  /.v  the  Community" — The  Skills  and  Attitudes  Needed  by  the  Community  Are 
Provided  in  the  Cooperative  Work-Study  Program 


THE  COORDINATOR 

After  the  school  has  ascertained  from  a 
preliminary  perusal  of  the  foregoing  funda- 
mental considerations  that  a cooperative  work 
experience  program  is  needed  and  that  the 
community  has  the  resources  and  facilities  to 
meet  the  need,  the  school  in  cooperation  with 
community  leaders  and  preferably  under  the 
leadership  of  a teacher-coordinator,  begins  the 
advance  planning  phase  for  a cooperative  work 
experience  program. 


THE  COORDINATOR 

The  teacher-coordinator  is  the  key  to  the 
development  of  an  effective  cooperative  educa- 
tion program.  The  coordinator  takes  on  the 
role  of  a consultant  as  well  as  that  of  a teacher 
of  business  or  distributive  education.  He  may 
also  help  organize  an  adult  program  for  em- 
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technical  courses  and  practical  experience  pro- 
vide interesting,  meaningful  content  which 
becomes  the  basis  for  effective  classroom 
instruction.  Specific  details  on  professional 
preparation  for  a distributive  education  teacher- 
coordinator  may  be  obtained  from  Division 
of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York 
12224. 

I The  coordinator's  practical  experience 

iind  his  grasp  of  actual  work  problems  will  help 
f to  instill  confidence  in  the  minds  of  students  as 

well  as  businessmen.  Thus,  a strong  coordinator 
can  successfully  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
school  and  the  business  community. 

The  coordinator  must  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  businessmen;  he  should  be  able 
to  "speak  their  language."  He  must  be  able  to 
initiate  workable  plans,  to  put  these  plans  in 
writing,  and  to  execute  them.  He  must  secure 
the  cooperation  of  people  because  they  approve 
of  the  objectives  of  the  prograni  and  accept 
him  as  a leader  in  business  education. 

Qualifications  and  Responsibilities 

The  teacher-coordinator  must: 

I.  Be  a properly  trained  business  teacher 
who  has  demonstrated  the  ability  to 


make  classroom  activities  alive,  dy- 
namic, and  interesting. 

2.  Recognize  the  necessity  for  earning 
the  respect  of  businessmen. 

3.  Be  concerned  with  developing  training 
techniques  dealing  with  specific  skills 
and  information  as  a result  of  working 
with  students  on  the  job. 

4.  Seek  to  match  student  qualifications 
with  types  of  skills  and  other  abilities 
required  for  the  job. 

5.  Appreciate  the  need  for  a carefully 
organized  plan  of  public  information 
about  the  school's  work  experience 
program. 

Students  selected  as  cooperative  student 
workers  are  usually  sincere  in  their  desire  to 
profit  from  their  work  experience.  They  have 
elected  this  cooperative  type  of  learning  experi- 
ence in  preference  to  many  other  school  activi- 
ties. On  the  one  hand,  the  coordinator  has 
responsibility  for  making  the  related  instruc- 
tion worthwhile  and  functional  for  his  students; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  capitalize  on  work 
experience  of  student  workers  by  finding  ways 
for  maximum  sharing  these  experiences  in  the 
school  with  other  students  and  teachers. 


Typical  Office  Practice  Layout  Offering  Instruction  in  Offee  Skills  for  Cooperative  Program 
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ADEQUATE  TRAINING  FACILITIES 
WITHIN  THE  SCHOOL 

Office  Skills  Classrooms 

in  the  typical  cooperative  office  skills  pro- 
gram, related  classroom  instruction  is  carried 
on  in  such  classes  as  secretarial  practice,  office 
practice  1,  office  practice  2,  shorthand  2,  and 
bookkeeping  2.  These  classroom  laboratories 
should  be  suitably  equipped  with  office  ma- 
chines, equipment,  and  materials  that  approxi- 
mate actual  office  conditions.  Periodic  visits  to 
local  offices  where  students  are  employed 
should  be  made  to  observe  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures currently  used  in  the  community.  Em- 
ployers and  personnel  people  should  be  invited 
into  the  classroom  to  observe  and  make  sugges- 
tions. Frequently,  older  but  serviceable  equip- 
ment and  material  are  available  to  schools 
either  on  loan,  at  extremely  reasonable  cost,  or 
for  the  asking. 

A diagram  of  a model  office  practice  labo- 
ratory with  a reception  area,  individual  offices, 
and  varied  “skill  centers”  is  shown  in  this 
manual.  This  classroom  should  be  as  business- 
like as  possible,  an  atmosphere  of  “the  office” 
prevailing.  The  suggested  physical  layout  of  the 
laboratory  provides  for  many  concurrent  activi- 
ties. Students  could  be  interviewing  each  other 
in  the  offices,  others  operating  machines  in  the 
duplicating  and  other  rooms.  Provision  is  made 
for  counselling  in  the  coordinator’s  office. 

Distributive  Education  Laboratory 

In  distributive  education,  the  classroom 
laboratQry  plays  a vital  role.  Showcases,  dis- 
play racks,  cash  registers,  work  counters,  and 
display  material  contribute  effectively  to  suc- 
cessful classroom  instruction.  The  distributive 
education  laboratory  cannot  become  an  actual 
store,  but  it  can  have  enough  of  the  elements  of 
actual  working  conditions — cash  register  check- 
out, sales  counter,  stock  room — to  resemble 
closely,  existing  equipment  in  use  in  stores  and 
retail  establishments  in  the  community.  Mer- 
chants will  frequently  assist  schools  in  obtaining 


much  of  this  equipment,  and  they  should  be 
consulted  in  the  design  of  such  facilities. 

Mannequins,  display  cases,  and  many 
other  items  frequently  can  be  borrowed  from 
local  merchants,  and  the  coordinator  should 
be  alert  to  ask  for  discarded  displays  and 
fixtures  which  are  constantly  being  disposed  of 
by  local  businessmen. 

Layouts  and  arrangements  can  become 
quite  complex;  but  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
facilities,  classrooms  which  support  coopera- 
tive programs  should  ideally  provide  some  of 
the  following: 

Office  Skills 
Typewriting  equipment 
Filing  equipment 
Office  machines 

Dictating  and  transcribing  machines 
Duplicating  equipment 
Planning  and  conference  area 
Reference  center 

Distribiiti ve  Education 
Selling  equipment 
Display  equipment 
Sales  recording  equipment 
(cash  register) 

Stock  area  and  shelves 
Record  keeping  area 
Planning  and  conference  area 
Reference  and  resource  center 

Distributive  Education  Classroom  Laboratory* 

The  distributive  education  laboratory 
should  be  equipped  in  such  a way  as  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  related  instruction  correlating 
* with  the  variety  of  jobs  reflected  in  the  pro- 
gram’s work  stations. 

The  coordinator  will  have  in  his  care 
some  expensive  machines  and  equipment.  This 
equipment  should  be  used  to  its  fullest  capacity 
throughout  the  school  year.  When  equipment 
is  not  fully  utilized,  it  is  difficult  for  an  adminis- 
trator to  justify  requests  for  new  equipment.  No 
equipment  should  be  requisitioned  which  will 
remain  idle  for  much  of  the  school  year. 


More  simgested  layouts  and  eejuipment  lists  are  included  in  A Pictoiiul  Guulc  To  Aul  iii  Hlniwiiifi  liiisiiicss 
ami  Distrihutivc  Education  Classrooms  and  Facilities  available  from  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education,  Albany,  New  York  12224. 
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OFFICE  SKILLS  CLASSROOM  LABORATORY 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLASSROOM  LABORATORY 


A carcl'iilly  kept  laboratory  lias  publicity 
\a!iie.  A siicccssrul  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence program  in  either  distributive  education 
or  otliee  skills will  attract  students,  parents,  and 
business  leaders  to  the  classroom  laboratory. 
Coordinators  should  take  full  advantage  of 


these  natural  interests.  The  appearance  of  the 
laboratory  should 'be  that  of  a progressive  stdre 
or  a well-run  business  olliec.  Not  only  should 
good  housekeeping  be  demanded  of  students 
but  also  display  and  bulletin  areas  should  be 
carefully  planned  and  frequently  changed. 


Distributive  Education  Students  Gain  Valitable  Experience  Working  Together  To  Learn  Display 
Techniques 


Reference  Materials 

Miany  coordinators  provide  reference  ma- 
terial in  the  classroom;  and  this  usually  includes 
such  items  as  textbooks,  pamphlets,  brochures, 
journals,  house  organs,  and  handbooks  related 
to  secretarial  and  office  skills  or  to  distribution. 

The  trend,  however,  in  schools  with 
ample  library  facilities  is  to  provide  a “D.E. 
Corner'"’  in  a portion  of  the  library  where  stu- 
dents may  go  to  perform  research  assignments. 
This  has  several  advantages.  Librarians  prefer 
to  handle  the  materials  themselves  rather  than 
have  reference  material  “farmed  out*’  in  class- 
rooms; it  gives  them  greater  control,  especially 
in  the  ciw;©  of  periodicals.  Students  who  are  not 
in  the  program  may  become  interested  in  co- 
operative experience  by  reading  some  of  the 
literature  or  seeing  displays  in  the  distributive 
education  or  office  skills  section  of  the  library. 


Long-Range  Budgeting 

In  order  to  develop  and  maintain  equip- 
ment and  training  materials,  it  is  desirable  that 
a budget  be  prepared,  setting  forth  specific 
needs.  Lon^ange  planning  assures  a class- 
room laborau^  that  is  as  modern  as  it  is  func- 
tional. The  amount  of  money  to  be  budgeted 
for  the  cooperative  education  program  must  be 
adequate  to  provide  for  periodic  additions  and 
replacements  of  selected  pieces  of  equipment. 

Classroom  Equipment  Control 

Inventory  control  of  classroom  equipment 
is  a re'sponsibility  of  the  teacher-coordinator. 
Only  by  keeping  a perpetual  inventory  of  all 
classroom  items  can  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment replacements  and  additions  be  properly 
planned.  The  teachcr-coordinator  must  be  cer- 
tain that  classroom  equipment; 
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1.  Is  adequate  in  variety  and  number  to 
meet  training  needs. 

2.  Reflects  current  business  usage  or 
practice. 

3.  Is  suitable  for  covering  the  various 
areas  of  training. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  a school  administra- 
tor to  justify  equipment  that  remains  idle  in  the 
classroom  for  several  months  at  a time.  It  is 
imperative  that  each  piece  of  equipment  be 
used  to  its  maximum  advantage  throughout  the 
school  year.  Adequate  storage  space  should  be 
provided  when  the  equipment  is  not  in  use. 

ADVANCE  PLANNING 

For  numerous  reasons  it  is  desirable  in 
initiating  a new  cooperative  work  experience 
program,  to  Investigate,  gather  Information, 
and  to  plan  in  advance  with  members  of  the 
business  community,  school  officials,  students, 
and  parents.  If  members  of  these  groups  share 
in  the  gathering  data  and  the  planning,  there  is 
likely  to  be  less  disagreement  on  policy  and 
procedures  once  the  program  gets  under  way. 
In  most  cases  businessmen  are  eager  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  school,  particularly  when  it  is  clear 
that  real  values  are  to  be  derived  by  young 
people  of  the  community  and  by  business. 

A teacher-coordinator  should  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a carefully  planned  program 
for  disseminating  information  in  order  to  inter- 
est the  student  body,  teachers,  employers,  and 
the  public  in,  and  keep  them  Informed  about, 
what  is  going  on  in  the  cooperative  education 
program.  For  more  specific  suggestions,  see 
“Good  Communications”  under  discussion  of 
the  public  relations  program  In  this  manual. 

Advance  Planning  Within 
the  Business  Community 

There  are  several  activities  the  coordina- 
tor and  his  school  can  launch  to  further  the 
type  of  cooperation  necessary  for  a successful 
cooperative  work  experience  program.  Influen- 
tial persons  in  the  business  community  can  be 
invited  to  the  school  for  an  orientation  or  brief- 
ing session.  Invitations  to  attend  such  a meeting 


might  be  sent  to  officers  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  retail  merchants  association,  local 
chapter  of  Administrative  Management  Society 
(formerly  NOMA)  and  similar  groups'. 

Representatives  of  the  school  can  in  turn 
address  meetings  of  the  various  organizations 
to  present  the  program  to  the  members.  Pam- 
phlets, brochures,  or.  circulars  can  be  prepared 
by  the  school  for  distribution  to  local  employers 
and  civic  organizations.  Samples  of  brochures 
which  schools  have  produced  as  well  as  assist- 
ance in  preparing  such  materials  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Distributive  Education,  New  York  State 
Education  Department. 

As  a rule,  the  person  or  persons  who  will 
eventually  coordinate  the  program  should  make 
personal  calls  to  local  businesses  and  offices  in 
order  that  participating  employers  can  become 
acquainted  with  individuals  representing  the 
school  in  this  activity. 

Initial  discussions  can  first  be  held  with 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce  secretary  or 
with  other  leaders  representing  business  and 
civic  groups.  If,  as  is  customary,  these  leaders 
show  interest,  a joint  meeting  with  the  school 
officials  can  then  be  arranged.  This  latter  meet- 
ing is  often  sponsored  jointly  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  or  similar  group,  and  the  school. 
Those  present  from  business  will  probably 
include  the  secretary  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  chairmen  of  the  chamber’s  com- 
mittees on  retailing  and  on  education,  and 
leading  merchants  and  other  business  execu- 
tives of  the  community.  Those  persons  repre- 
senting the  school  may  Include  the  superintend- 
ent, high  school  principal,  guidance  director  or 
counselor,  chairman  of  the  business  depart- 
ment, and  office  skills  or  distributive  education 
teacher-coordinator. 

The  meeting  is  frequently  presided  over 
by  the  teacher-coordinator,  who  presents  the 
story  of  cooperative  distributive  and/or  office 
skills  education  and  how  it  operates  both  in  the 
school  and  on  the  job.  Merchants  may  affirm 
their  desire  to  see  such  a program  introduced 
into  the  school.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce  to  follow  up  this  meet- 
ing by  formally  confirming  its  support  in  a 
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letter  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
board  of  education. 

Favorable  action  may  result  from  .this 
joint  meeting  in  the  following  chain  of  eve'|its: 

1 . Formal  action  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion authorizing  distributive  education 
in  the  school. 

2.  Official  action  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  its  retail  merchants  com- 
mittee, expressing  their  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  school-community  edu- 
cational experience. 

3.  Employment  of  a teacher-coordinator, 
if  one  has  not  already  been  engaged, 
and  formulation  of  an  official  state- 
ment of  his  responsibilities. 

4.  Appointment  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  local  retaiFfs  and  business  leaders. 

5.  Development  of  a distributive  educa- 
tion curriculum  and  of  a cooperative 
work  experience  program  suitable  for 
the  school  and  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Some  school  administrators  may  engage 
a teacher-coordinator  befpre  actually  institut- 
ing the  program.  This  provides  opportunity  for 
him  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness community.  Distributive  education  should 
be  placed  in  its  proper  perspective  ready  for 
the  next  step  in  the  planning. 

The  work  of  initiating  a cooperative  work 
experience  program  in  the  office  skills  follows 
much  the  same  chain  of  events.  It  would  there- 
fore appear  that  parallel  procedures  of  this 
character  might  well  be  developed  for  coopera- 
tive office  occupations. 

Advance  Planning  Within  the  School 

The  importance  of  orienting  the  faculty 
to  the  idea  of  a work  experience  program  has 
been  discussed.  Some  suggested  ways  of  doing 
this  follow: 

1 .  Explain  to  the  faculty  how  a work  ex- 
perience program  functions,  perhaps 
at  a faculty  meeting  or  some  other  suit- 
able time. 


2.  Outline  the  curriculum  with  guidance 
counselors.  Work  out  with  the  coun- 
selors definite  procedures  for  place- 
ment of  cooperative  part-time  students. 

3.  Confer  with  student  program  planning 
personnel  to 

— arrange  students’  schedules  so  that 
time  for  work  experience  will  be 
available. 

— provide  for  a system  of  early 
excuses  from  school  for  those  stu- 
dents who  must  leave  for  their 
jobs  before  the  regular  school  dis- 
missal hour. 

— develop  procedures  for  supervis- 
ing students  who  are  released  to 
work. 

4.  Inform  the  student  body  of  the  work 
experience  plan.  Use  facilities  of  the 
guidance  office,  assembly  programs, 
panel  presentations  by  local  business 
people,  and  films  to  tell- the  story. 

Informing  the  student  body  requires  care- 
ful planning  as  does  the  work  of  informing  the 
business  community.  It  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  media  to  be  used  and  to 
consider  the  timing  o£.the  orientation  program. 
Persons  who  will  assist  with  the  details  should 
be  found. 

Advance  Planning  Includes 
Talks  With  Parents 

The  teacher-coordinator  must  tell  the 
story  of  the  program  to  parents.  Through  such 
school  organizations  as  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  the  coordinator  has  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  many  advantages  of  cooperative 
work  experience  with  the  parents  of  students 
who  may  wish  to  participate.  Parents  may  be 
reached  through  the  medium  of  a “Parents 
Night”  program.  Attractive  pamphlets,  circu- 
lars, local  and  school  newspapers,  and  other 
bulletins  may  be  used  to  reach  parents  who 
may  not  learn  of  the  program  through  these 
meetings. 

Cooperation  of  parents  can  be  obtained 
when  the  coordinator  explains  the  program  to 
them,  obtains  their  consent,  and  informs  them 
periodically,  of  progress  of  their  boy  or  girl. 
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A great  deal  of  the  coordinator’s  time 
during  the  initial  stages  of  the  program  will. be 
concerned  with  planning.  His  objective  must  be 
to  bring  the  level  of  school  and  community 
knowledge  concerning  a cooperative  distribu- 
tive or  office  skills  work  experience  program  to 
a point  where  it  is  accepted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  are  the  other  phases  of  the  high  school 
program. 

The  Advisory  Committee 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  found 
to  be  of  great  assistance  in  furthering  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a cooperative  education  program. 
Where  both  distributive  education  and  office 
skills  programs  arc  being  considered,  there  can 
be  a joint  committee  composed  of  interested 
local  retailers  and  office  employers.  It  is  advis- 
able to  select  as  members  those  who  are  willing 
to  employ  student  workers.  The  committee  can 


advise  the  school  administrators  and  the 
teacher-coordinator  on  the  organization  and 
promotion  of  the  program.  Meetings  of  the 
advising  committee  should  be  planned  by  the 
teacher-coordinator  with  the  agenda  carefully 
developed.  Often  these  meetings  can  be  held  as 
luncheons. 

The  Curriculum 

The  responsibility  for  developing  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  distributive  education  or  office 
skills  cooperative  program  rests  with  the  school. 
The  teacher-coordinator  should  study  carefully 
the  needs  of  the  local  employers  and  plan  the 
instructional  content  to  include  these  needs. 
The  advisory  committee  can  be  of  service  in 
this  respect. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive 
Education  has  developed  curriculums  for  both 
fields.  They  are  shown  on  the  next  two  pages. 
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Vocational  Stenographic  Curriculum  C 


(Cooperative 

Office  Skills) 

9th  Year 

10th  Year 

11th  Year 

12th  Year 

Shorthand  1 

Shorthand  2 

Secreta’  ial 
practice’ 

Typewriting 

Transcription 

Office 

experience- 

Recommended  electives: 

9th  year — Introduction  to  business 
1 1 th  year — Business  law 


Vocational  Bookkeeping  Curriculum  B 
(Cooperative  Office  Skills) 


9th  Year 

10th  Year 

11th  Year 

12th  Year 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping  1 

Bookkeeping 

Business 

Office 

arithmetic 

experience- 

Recommended  electives: 

9th  year — Introduction  to  business 
1 1th  year — Office  practic^  1 or  business  law 


Vocational  Office  Practice  Curriculum  B 


(Cooperative 

Office  Skills) 

9th  Year 

10th  Year 

11th  Year 

12th  Year 

• 

Typewriting 

Bookkeeping  1 

Office  practice^ 

Business 

arithmetic 

Office 
practice  1^ 

Office 

experience- 

I Recommended  elective: 

I 9th  year — Introduction  to  business 

I 

[ 1 Double  period,  or  single  period  with  an  additional  period  of  supervised  office  experience  in  the  school. 

\ - Must  work  for  pay  in  a properly  supervised,  well-regulated  office  an  average  of  15  hours  a week. 

I Single  or  double  period. 

I ^ Double  period  recommended. 
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Vocational  Machine  Transcription  Curriculum  B 
(Cooperative  Office  Skills) 


9th  Year 

-i 

10th  Year 

11th  Year 

12th  Year 

Typewriting  1 

Business 

arithmetic*’ 

Bookkeeping  1*' 

Machine 

transcription 

Business  law*‘ 

Sec  ■etarial 
firactice’ 
or 

Office  p*actice- 
or 

1 2th-year-vo(  a- 
tional  bus  ness 
practice ' 

Office  exp;;ii- 
ence- 

Recommended  elective: 
9th  year — Introduction 

to  business 

Cooperative  Vocational  Distributive 
Education  Curriculum 

i 

9th  Year 

10th  Year 

11th  Year 

12th  Year 

Introduction  to 
business 

Business 

arithmetic 

Distribution  1 

Business 

law 

Distribution  2 
Store 

experience"’ 

Recommended  elective: 

1 0th  year-— Typewriting 

1 Double  period,  or  single  period  with  an  additional  period  of  supervised  office  experience  in  the  school. 
-Must  work  for  pay  in  a properly  supervised,  well-regulated  office  an  average  of  15  hours  a week. 

Single  or  double  period. 

■*  Double  period  recommended. 

Must  work  in  a properly  supervised,  well-regulated  store  an  average  of  15  hours  a week. 

'■•One  unit  of  bookkeeping  1 or  business  arithmetic  or  business  law. 


Vocational  office  and  distributive  educa- 
tion curriculums,  as  well  as  three-unit  sequences 
without  work  experience,  are  described  in 
Administrative  Handbook  for  Business  and  Dis- 


tributive Education  available  from  the  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Distributive  Education,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York 
12224. 
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Three*linit  Work  Expeirlence  Sequences 
for  the  Nonbusiness  Form  of  the 
State  High  School  Diploma 

Students  interested  in  work  experience 
and  desirous  of  obtaining  full-time  office  or 
store  employment  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  should  be  strongly  urged 
to  complete  one  of  the  vocational  work  experi- 
ence curriculums  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

The  following  three-unit  sequences  are 
for  students  who  are  interested  in  work  experi- 
ence but  who  cannot  devote  to  it  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  vocational  work  experience  cur- 
riculums. Ordinarily  a student  who  completes 
only  a three-unit  sequence  will  not  have  all  of 
the  vocational  competencies  possessed  by  one 
vffio  completes  a vocational  curriculum. 


Cooperative  Office  Skills 

Shorthand  two  years* 

Transcription 

Office  experience  (1  unit  ) ^ 

Typewriting 

Office  practice  (I  unit) 

Office  experience  (1  unit) 

Bookkeeping  I 
Bookkeeping  2 
Office  experience  (1  unit) 

Bookkeeping  1* 

Office  practice  (1  unit) 

Office  experience  (1  unit) 

Typewriting  1 

Machine  transcription  (1  unit) 

Office  experience  (1  unit) 

Typewriting 
J2th  year  vocational 
business  practice 
Office  experience  (1  unit) 

Cooperative  Distribution 

Distribution  1 
Distribution  2 
Store  experience  (1  unit) 

Distribution  1 
Business  law 

Store  experience  ( 1 unit) 

* Students  choosing  this  major  sequence  must  also 


Distribution  1 
Bookkeeping  1 
Store  experience  (1  unit) 

Distribution  1 
Business  arithmetic 
Store  experience  (1  unit) 

Typewriting 
12th  year  vocational 
business  practice 
Store  experience  (1  unit) 

Syllabuses  are  available  outlining  the 
minimum  instructional  content  to  be  covered. 
The  teacher-coordinator  should  implement 
these  suggested  minimums  with  additional 
training  based  on  the  resources  available  within 
the  local  community. 

Certain  basic  requirements  have  been 
established  for  work  experience  with  reference 
to  time  to  be  devoted  to  instruction. 

For  Distributive  Education 

Plan  A.  In  a cooperative  work  experience  pro- 
gram covering  two  school  years,  one 
regular  class  period  a day  should  be 
devoted  to  vocational  instruction. 

Plan  B.  In  a cooperative  work  experience  pro- 
gram covering  one  school  year,  two 
regular  class  periods  a day  should  be 
devoted  to  vocational  instruction.  This 
should  be  a double  period,  if  possible. 

Plan  C.  In  a one-year  distributive  education 
program  organized  for  students  who 
have  completed  two  units  of  credit  in 
such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  business  law,  retail- 
ing, salesmanship,  advertising,  display 
or  textiles,  an  average  of  one  regular 
class  period  a day  is  devoted  to  voca- 
tional retailing  instruction. 

For  Office  Skills  Education 

If  students  in  a cooperative  office 
skills  program  have  completed  two 
units  of  credit  in  such  subjects  as 
bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic, 

complete  as  an  elective,  typewriting  (1  unit). 
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business  law,  typewriting,  shorthand, 
transcription,  or  office  practice,  one 
regular  class  period  is  devoted  to 
VQcational  office  skills  instruction. 
Bdokkeeping  2,  office  practice  1,  of- 
fice practice  2,  secretarial  practice, 
and  shorthand  2 can  be  conducted  as 
cooperative  education  classes,. 

Office  or  store  experience  gained  during 
vacation  periods  may  be  applied  if  done  under 
supervision  of  the  teacher-coordinator. 

When  distribution  1 is  the  only  distribu- 
tive education  subject  offered  in  a school,  it 
may  be  organized  on  a cooperative  basis  with 
some  students  acquiring  the  15-hour  weekly 
average  of  work  experience. 

When  a school  offers  both  distribution  1 
and  distribution  2,  the  latter  should  be  offered 
on  a cooperative  basis,  but  distribution  1 need 
not  be  offered  as  a cooperative  education  sub- 
ject. 

Display  Facilities  in  the 
School  and  Community 

Coordinators  place  varying  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  display  in  the  distribution 
curriculum.  The  needs  of  the  community 
usually  indicate  the  extent  to  which  display 
techniques  should  be  emphasized.  Tf  a number 
of  cooperative  student  workers  are  employed 
in  window  trimming  and  jobs  involving  display 
of  merchandise,  then  maximum  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  local  store  windows  and  aisle 
displays.  Merchants  who  want  to  develop  this 
kind  of  skill  in  their  employees  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  by  making  display  facilities  avail- 
able and  encouraging  cooperative  education 
classes  to  prepare  displays  in  the  store.  When- 
ever students  do  some  activity  of  this  kind,  a 
small  sign  identifying  the  students  and  the 
school  might  be  placed  in  the  window  or  on  the 
aisle  display. 

Some  coordinators  develop  rating  sheets 
for  judging  window  displays  and  assign  this 
type  of  activity  as  a class  exercise  that  requires 
a grade.  DECA  contests  include  display  judg- 
ing and  similar  activities. 


The  Distributive  Education  Club  Proaram 
(DECA)  ^ 

The  DECA  club  program  serves  to  sup- 
plement classroom  and  job  experience  by  pro- 
viding an  outlet  for  student  centered  participa- 
tion in  activities  which  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  students  of  distribution.  These  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  club  program  can  en- 
hance classroom  instruction  and  job  experience. 

Areas  of  emphasis  in  the  club  program 

should  encompass: 

1 . Broadening  economic  understanding. 

2.  Increasing  knowledge  of  distribution. 

3.  Maintaining  constructive  attitudes 
toward  new  techniques  used  in  dis- 
tribution. 

4.  Increasing  opportunities  for  leadership 
in  citizenship  activities. 

5.  Developing  understanding  of  the  social 
and  economic  responsibilities  of  those 
engaged  in  distribution. 

Participating  in  the  above-mentioned 

areas  can  improve: 

1.  The  spirit  of  cooperation. 

2.  Understanding  of  competition. 

3.  Recognition  of  social  values,  v 

4.  Ability  to  communicate. 

5.  Opportunities  for  individual  recoeni- 

tion.  i., 

6.  Opportunities. to  develop  leadership. 

The  teacher-coordinator  should  secure 
USOE,  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  #294, 
Distributive  Education  Series  No.  31,  entitled 
Educational  Values  in  Club  Programs.  This 
bulletin,  available  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DIG., 
contains  a full  explanation  of  the  value  of  club 
activities  in  distributive  education  and  the 
teacher-coordinator  s role  as  counselor  and 
communicator. 

Many  of  the  principles  developed  in  this 
bulletin  can  be  applicable  to  club  activities  in 
the  area  of  office  skills. 
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PART  III 


THE  PROGRAM  IN  OPERATION 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  COORDINATOR'S 
WORK 

A cooperative  education  program  con- 
tinues to  be  successful  only  when  the  teacher- 
coordinator  is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
task  and  is  willing  to  assume  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities  quite  unlike  those  normally  per- 
formed by  a regular  classroom  teacher.  To  help 
the  new  teacher-coordinator  to  realize  the 
nature  and  importance  of  these  responsibilities, 
they  will  be  treated  here  in  some  detail. 

The  Guidance  Aspect  of  the  Program 

A majority  of  students  entering  a coopera- 
tive work  experience  program  should  be  those 
who  plan  to  enter  employment  directly  follow- 
ing their  high  school  graduation.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  cooperative  program  the  co- 
ordinator has  an  active  role  in  the  selection 
and  guidance  of  students  who  enter  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  guidance  functions 
already  mentioned,  the  coordinator  will  give 
guidance  and  counsel: 

— As  he  talks  with  students  about  their 
educational  future. 

— As  he  confers  with  parents  in  regard  to 
training  of  their  son  or  daughter. 

— As  he  visits  with  students  concerning 
I employment  trends  in  the  country. 

I"  — As  he  confers  with  other  teachers  in 

I order  to  be  more  fully  aware  of  the 

i strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  stu- 

dents. 

I — As  he  relays  to  the  guidance  staff  in- 

I formation  gained  from  his  experience 

I with  work  experience  students. 

I ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

I Recruitment  and  Selection 

I of  Cooperative  Student  Workers 

I 

I Students  enrolled  in  the  distributive  and 

i office  skills  classes  should,  by  both  interest  and 

I 

I 


aptitude,  show  promise  in  these  occupational 
areas.  Many  schools  use  a battery  of  tests  as 
one  way  to  identify  these  interests  and  apti- 
tudes. Information  of  this  kind  is  helpful  in 
advising  students  whether  or  not  they  should 
undertake  such  training. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  job  opportunities 
in  distribution  and  office  skills  and  the  diverse 
ability  levels  required  for  these  positions,  stu- 
dents of  widely  varying  abilities  may  profit 
from  the  instruction  and  work  experience 
offered.  A coordinator  should  not  encourage 
students  who  obviously  would  have  difficulty 
meeting  employment  standards  to  enter  the  co- 
operative program. 

In  a distributive  education  program,  it  is 
anticipated  that  many  students  who  are  enrolled 
in  distributive  occupations  courses  will  partici- 
pate eventually  in  the  work  experience  phase. 
Fewer  students  enrolled  in  office  skills  classes 
(shorthand,  bookkeeping,  office  machines,  etc.) 
will  participate  in  outside  work  experience; 
some  of  the  office  skills  and  distributive  occupa- 
tions curriculums  do  not  require  work  experi- 
ence. (See  Handbook  for  Business  and  Dis- 
tributive Education  for  a complete  description 
of  State-approved  business  curriculums.) 
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Selection  of  Appropriate 
Work  Stations 

Selection  ot  appropriate^mployment  op- 
portunities for  those  enrolled  in  the  cooperative 
education  program  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  definite  criteria.  Some  suggested  points 
to  consider  in  selecting  a cooperative  work  sta- 
tion are: 

1.  The  business  establishment  should  be 
progressive. 

2.  The  work  station  should  provide  a 
varied  learning  experience. 

3.  The  environment  and  duties  of  the  job 
should  contribute  to  career  prepara- 
tion. 

4.  The  work  station  should  be  con- 
veniently located  or  easily  accessible 
by  transportation  facilities. 

5.  The  employer  should  be  one  with  an 
understanding  of,  and  a definite  interest 
in,  the  cooperative  plan  of  training. 

Before  students  are  placed  by  the  coordi- 
nator, certain  basic  facts  should  be  reviewed 
with  the  employer: 

1.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  student 
worker  will  be  paid  for  his  services. 

2.  The  amount  of  time  the  student  will 
devote  to  his  job  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all  concerned. 

3.  The  employer  must  be  willing  to  grant 
the  student  the  same  employee  benefits 
that  are  available  to  other  part-time 
employees. 

4.  The  employer  must  be  willing  to  assist 
the  coordinator  and  the  student  by 
making  a periodic  appraisal  of  the  stu- 
dent’s work  performance. 

Available  to  the  teacher-coordinator  is  a 
publication  of  the  Office  of  Education;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  260;  Distribu- 
tive Education  Series  No.  22;  entitled  Work 
Experience  Laboratories.  This  bulletin  from  the 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  contains  a full  explana- 
tion of  work  experience  laboratories  and  their 
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place  in  a distributive  education  program.  Many 
of  the  principles  developed  in  this  bulletin  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  office  skills  field. 

Planning  the  Student's  Program 

A cooperative  student  worker  should  be 
able  to  spend  an  average  of  15  hours  a week  at 
his  job.  In  many  schools  this  means  that 
schedules  be  so  arranged  that  work  experience 
students  are  able  to  reach  their  work  stations 
in  ample  time  to  meet  employers'  requirements, 
in  certain  schools  of  the  State,  schedules  are 
planned  so  that  cooperative  student  workers 
spend  a week  in  school  and  an  alternate  week 
on  the  job,  each  on  a full-time  basis.  In  a few 
schools  students  are  assigned  to  a work  station 
as  a pair,  one  student  working  each  morning, 
the  other  working  the  afternoon  portion  of  the 
day.  This  team  arrangement  is  sometimes  done 
on  the  alternate  week  basis. 

An  increasing  number  of  students  are 
reporting  to  work  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturday  and  holidays  when  school  is  not  in 
session.  These  students  require  little  or  no 
released  time.  A student  who  is  working  an 
average  of  15  hours  a week  in  addition  to  his 
regular  school  load,  should  have  his  class 
schedule  arranged  accordingly.  For  example, 
the  student  who  works  usually  must  plan  to 
prepare  the  bulk  of  his  homework  assignments 
while  in  school.  Experience  shows  that  many 
students  who  work  evening  hours  are  not  likely 
to  go  home  and  study  when  they  leave  their 
store  or  work  station.  This  may  not  be  the 
case  with  students  in  the  office  skills  program 
who  leave  school  early  and  are  able  to  com- 
plete their  work  assignments  by  early  evening. 
In  planning  a suitable  class  schedule  for  a co- 
operative work  experience  student,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  demands  of  the 
job  on  his  time.  Under  certain  circumstances 
this  may  mean  a downward  adjustment  in  the 
number  of  courses  to  be  carried  by  a coopera- 
tive student  worker. 

Credit  for  Work  Experience 

Cooperative  student  workers  should  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  satisfactorily  per- 
forming regular  school  work  as  well  as  doing 
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a good  job  in  part-time  employment.  Prevailing 
practice  is  to  grant  one  unit  of  credit  toward 
graduation  for  600  hours  of  supervised  work 
experience  completed  during  the  school  year. 
This  would  include  supervised  summertime  and 
vacation  employment.  Consequently,  300  hours 
of  work  experience  accumulated  during  the 
school  year  would  merit  one-half  unit.  It  is  not 
generally  recommended  that  students  who  ac- 
cumulate more  than  600  hours  of  work  experi- 
ence be  granted  more  than  one  full  unit  of 
credit  in  any  one  school  year.  In  addition,  it  is 
not  recommended  that  work  experience  in 
excess  of  600  hours  be  carried  over  into  an- 
other school  year. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  work 
an  average  of  15  hours  a week  when  school  is 
in  session.  Additional  hours  can  be  accumulated 
during  holidays  and  vacations. 

Relationship  with  Parents 

Parental  interest  and  cooperation  are  vital 
to  the  program.  Parents,  therefore,  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  this  edu- 
cational experience.  They  should  realize  the 
importance  of  regular  attendance  of  their  son 
or  daughter  both  in  school  and  on  the  job.  The 
teacher-coordinator  may  secure  their  coopera- 
tion through  attractive  leaflets  and  brochures, 
general  meetings  with  groups  of  parents,  and 
occasional  visits  to  the  home. 

A parent  will  be  proud  to  know  that  his 
boy  or  girl  is  successful  on  the  job.  The  teacher- 
coordinator  should  convey  this  type  of  informa- 
tion to  a parent  by  a telephone  call,  a personal 
visit  to  the  home,  or  a message  in  the  school  or 
local  newspaper. 

Placement  of  Students  in  Work  Stations 

The  capabilities  and  interests  of  student 
workers  vary,  and  the  coordinator  should 
endeavor  to  place  students  in  job  situations 
commensurate  with  their  interests  and  abilities. 
He  is  in  a position  to  know  and  evaluate  the 
student.  He  is  the  one  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  employment  possibilities  and 
jobs  available.  A card  file  of  available  work 
stations  with  a brief  description  on  each  card 
will  prove  useful. 
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The  personality  of  the  student  worker 
should  be  considered  carefully  in  placing  stu- 
dents. Some  student  workers  are  quick  to  grasp 
new  methods  and  new  procedures  and  are  more 
aggressive  and  willing  to  accept  responsibility, 
while  others  are  timid  in  their  approach  to  a 
new  assignment. 
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The  teacher-coordinator,  working  closely 
with  the  guidance  staff,  should: 

1.  Seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  guid- 
ance counselors. 

2.  Be  provided  with  data  from  the  guid- 
ance files  and  student  records,  test 
results,  student  grades,  and  compar- 
able data. 

3.  Seek  the  help  and  opinions  of  other 
teachers  who  know  the  students  well. 

4.  Furnish  guidance  counselors  pertinent 
information  about  job  opportunities  in 
the  community. 

Before  prospective  students  are  enrolled 
in  cooperative  work  experience  jobs,  the  co- 
ordinator should: 

1.  Evaluate  the  student’s  previous  school 
record  and  analyze  test  scores  and 
related  data  prior  to  initial  interview. 

2.  Provide  each  prospective  trainee  with 
an  interview  to  discuss  every  aspect 
of  the  program. 
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3.  Impress  upon  the  student  that  partici- 
pation in  a work  experience  program 
will  require  a great  deal  of  time  and 
his  best  effort,  and  that  this  may  pre- 
clude some  or  all  of  his  extra-curricular 
activities. 

A great  many  demands  are  made  on  the 
coordinator’s  time  at  the  start  of  school  in 
September;  consequently,  whatever  can  be 
done  before  students  are  in  class  or  actually 
on  the  job  will  contribute  materially  to  a 
smooth-running  operation. 

Orientation  of  the  New 
Cooperative  Student  Worker 

The  cooperative  student  worker  should 
be  shown  that  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram is  important  to  himself,  to  the  school, 
and  to  the  employer.  He  should  realize  that  his 
success  on  the  job  will  be  a credit  to  himself 
and  all  concerned,  and  that  failure  on  his  part 
will  reflect  upon  his  training  and  upon  his 
school  as  well  as  have  significant  consequences 
for  his  future  career. 

The  coordinator  and  the  work  station 
supervisor  should  prepare  the  student  for  his 
new  job,  analyzing  carefully  with  him  the 
duties.  If  the  student  understands  thoroughly 
what  is  expected,  he  will  probably  perform  his 
duties  willingly  and  satisfactorily.  During  the 
initial  weeks  of  employment,  especially,  the  co- 
ordinator should  be  alert  to  detect  problems 
which  might  develop  to  a degree  that  the  em- 
ployer dismisses  the  student  worker.  The  co- 
ordinator should  help  the  student  understand 
the  demands  of  the  job  and  any  special  re- 
quirements the  employer  may  have  established. 
The  student  should  realize  that  the  procedure 
followed  by  his  employer,  even  though  quite 
different  from  those  taught  at  school,  may  also 
be  effective.  Students  should  not  openly  criticize 
their  employers’  methods.  The  coordinators 
should  include  new  practices  and  procedures  in 
the  classroom  instruction,  and  through  class 
discussion  develop  the  merits  and  shortcomings 
of  various  types  of  activities  and  operations. 

During  these  first  weeks  the  coordinator 
and  the  work  station  supervisor  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  the  student  worker  by 


observing  him  at  work;  discussing  with  him  in 
class  and  in  private  conference,  respectively, 
certain  aspects  of  his  new  job;  familiarizing 
him  with  those  routines  and  skills  that  help 
him  to  handle  his  work  more  effectively.  They 
should  give  the  student  a chance  to  ask  ques- 
tions to  which  he  cannot  find  answers  for  him-  » 
self  and  to  assist  him  to  evaluate  his  own 
progress  as  well  as  to  hear  others’  evaluations 
of  it.  The  kinds  of  assistance  and  the  amount 
given,  change  and  diminish  accordingly  as  the 
student  worker  acquires  competence  and  as- 
sumes responsibility  for  himself.  The  teacher- 
coordinator  should  confer  with  each  beginning 
student  worker  as  soon  as  possible  after  observ- 
ing him  at  work. 

Visiting  Students  on  the  Job 

A strong  cooperative  work  experience 
program  is  built  on; 

• A well-developed  course  presented  in  a 
class  atmosphere  which  is  alive,  inter- 
esting, and  appropriate  to  the  work 
being  done  on  the  job  by  the  student. 

^ • Intelligent,  continuous,  helpful  super- 

vision of  the  students  while  employed 
as  student  workers. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  how  fre- 
quently students  should  be  visited  at  their  work 
stations  or  the  extent  to  which  the  coordinator 
should  assume  responsibility  for  the  student's 
job  performance.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 
teacher-coordinator  to  be  certain  that  he  is 
affording  student  workers  the  right  kind  of 
supervision.  Some  work  stations  will  involve 
more  activities  which  the  student  must  learn 
to  perform  satisfactorily  than  others.  Some 
offices  and  stores  are  so  organized  that  all  em- 
ployees are  carefully  supervised  from  the  start 
of  their  employment;  other  business  organiza- 
tions expect  the  employee  to  carry  on  his  duties 
with  little  supervision.  In  any  case,  the  visits  of 
the  teacher-coordinator  should  be  helpful  to  the 
student. 

The  coordinator  should  visit  his  student 
worker  on  the  job  often  enough  to  keep  him- 
self informed  of  the  situation.  He  should  make 
a visit  with  a purpose  in  mind,  and  he  should 
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Recruitment  and  instruction 
of  students 


Utilization  of  display 
facil  ities 


Securing  periodic  reports 
from  employers 


Work  with  advisory  committees 


Selection  of  work  stations 
and  placement  of  students 


Club  activities 


Guidance  and  orientaticfh 
of  students 


Visits  to  students  on  the  job 


Cal  I s on  parents 


Public  relations  and 
reports  to  superiors 


Program  planning  and  adaptation  of 
instruction  to  student  job  needs 


COORDINATION  IN  ACTION 
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not  waste  the  cooperating  merchant’s  time.  If 
a specific  person,  such  as  the  manager  is  sought, 
it  is  advisable  to  arrange  appointments. 

Basic  objectives  of  the  coordinator’s  visits 
should  be: 

1 . To  secure  employer  evaluations  of  stu- 
dent trainee. 

2.  To  observe  the  type  of  work  being 
done  by  the  trainee. 

3.  To  observe  the  trainee’s  performance. 

4.  To  discuss  with  the  store  or  office 
supervisor  methods  of  improving  train- 
ing for  the  particular  job  being  done 
by  the  student  worker. 

5.  To  secure  materials  and  suggestions 
which  will  make  classroom  instruction 
more  valuable. 

6.  To  become  familiar  with  management 
policies. 

7.  To  develop  new  work  stations. 

8.  To  assure  that  cooperative  education 
students  are  not  exploited. 

9.  To  make  the  employer  aware  of  the 
school’s  interest  and  concern. 

Some  tips  for  increasing  the  value  of  co- 
ordinators’ visits: 

1.  Summarize  brietly  and  record  each 
visit. 

2.  Avoid  controversial  situations  in  deal- 
ing with  employers. 

3.  Avoid  unwarranted  discussion  of  con- 
fidential information. 

4.  Be  considerate  of  the  employers’  time 
and  yet  firm  in  requesting  reasonable 
and  fair  reports. 

COORDINATION 

Work  with  Advisory  Committees 

An  advisory  committee  can  be  a strong 
aid  to  the  teacher-coordinator.  Meetings  with 
the  committee  several  times  during  the  year 
provide  a channel  of  communication  between 
the  school  and  the  cooperating  employers.  The 
advisory  committee  can  be  helpful  in  develop- 
ing the  interest  and  support  of  employers.  It  can 
aid  by: 


— Developing  new  training  stations. 

— Securing  employer  participation  in  class 
work  at  school. 

— Arranging  special  events  such  as  an 
end-of-the-year  student-worker  em- 
ployer banquet. 

— Arranging  publicity  for  the  program. 

—Encouraging  students  to  enroll  for  work 
experience. 

— Securing  speakers  for  club  meetings 
and  banquets. 

Advisory  committees  may  vary  in  size 
from  5 to  10  members. 

Successful  advisory  committees  have  been 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce  and  other  business  as- 
sociations. These  have  been  appointed  as  regu- 
lar standing  committees  of  the  chamber  in  con- 
sultation with  school  officials.  This  type  of 
committee  makes  businessmen  familiar  with  the 
cooperative  education  program  and  more  likely 
to  support  it. 


Adaptation  of  Instruction 
to  Student  Job  Needs 

A cardinal  aim  of  vocational  education 
has  always  been  to  make  the  learning  situation 
similar  to  that  which  the  student  will  subse- 
quently find  on  the  job.  The  cooperative  dis- 
tributive education  and  office  skills  programs 
offer  a real  opportunity  to  achieve  this  basic 
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objective,  because  the  actual  job  is  part  of  the 
total  learning  situation.  However,  the  job  also 
presents  problems  which  can  be  discussed  in 
the  classroom. 

In-school  instruction  should  be  planned 
each  week,  keeping  in  mind  the  problems  and 
needs  of  those  students  who  are  working.  Some 
suggestions  are  listed  below: 

1 . Develop  job  analyses  for  typical  jobs. 
Use  these  analyses  to  organize  indi- 
vidual instructional  material. 

2.  Encourage  students  to  discuss  in  the 
classroom  problems  encountered  on 


the  job.  The  teacher  should  lead  dis- 
cussions on  these  specific  questions. 

3.  Encourage  employers  to  suggest  areas 
where  students  need  additional  train- 
ing. This  is  a valuable  source  of  in- 
formation and  will  draw  the  employer 
closer  to  the  program. 

4.  Borrow  instructional  materials  which 
are  currently  found  in  business  and 
particularly  those  actually  being  used 
by  cooperative  students  on  the  job. 

5.  Invite  employers  to  meet  with  the 
class  to  discuss  specific  topics. 
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6.  Organize  field  trips  related  to  class 
work  to  provide  practical  learning 
situations. 

7.  Focus  students’  attention  upon  the 
wise  use  of  money  earned  through 
part-time  employment. 

8.  Discuss  with  students,  income  tax 
reports,  payroll  forms,  and  account- 
ing procedures  used  on  the  job. 

9.  Review  the  subject  of  workmen’s 
compensation  and  other  legal  aspects 
of  employment. 

10.  Develop  an  understanding  of  com- 
mon labor-management  concepts. 

PLANNING 

The  Coordinator's  Time  Schedule 

Effective  supervision  of  a work  experience 
program  cannot  be  accomplished  without  sys- 
tematic planning.  A general  outline  should  be 
prepared  each  year  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school.  It  should  be  flexible  enough  to  permit 
changes  as  the  year  progresses  and  specific 
enough  to  indicate  direction  and  purpose  of 
the  year’s  work. 

The  Monthly  Plan.  Before  the  first  of  each 
month,  the  principal  activities  of  the  month 
should  be  listed.  In  a distributive  education  pro- 
gram in  particular  this  affords  an  excellent 
method  of  coordinating  in-school  and  out-of- 
school activities.  Time  should  be  alloted  for 
regular  contact  with  key  business  and  profes- 
sional persons  in  the  community.  Bulletin  No. 
148,  Bureau  of  Business  and  Distributive  Edu- 
cation, suggests  in  detail  how  such  plans  are 
made. 

The  Weekly  Calendar.  The  weekly  plan  is 
similar  to  daily  lesson  plans  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  Each  day’s  schedule  indicates  time  to 
be  spent  in  each  of  the  coordinator’s  activities, 
including  planned  class  activities  and  intended 
visits  to  cooperating  employers.  Suggested 
guides  for  developing  a weekly  plan  are: 

1.  Enter  major  duties  to  be  performed 
during  the  week. 

2.  List  special  problems  and  schedule 
them. 


3.  List  and  schedule  specific  work  sta- 
tions to  be  visited  during  the  week. 

4.  Schedule  any  student  conferences. 

5.  List  for  class  attention  the  subject  mat- 
ter weaknesses  observed  by  the  coordi- 
nator or  those  brought  to  his  attention 
by  students  or  employers. 

6.  Provide  time  for  contacting  special 
speakers  or  for  carrying  out  special 
class  projects. 

7.  At  the  week’s  close  summarize  the 
work  actually  accomplished. 

8.  Transfer  work  scheduled  but  not  com- 
pleted to  the  next  week’s  schedule. 

Special  Planning  Activities.  In  addition  to 
the  monthly  or  weekly  calendar,  certain  phases 
of  the  cooperative  work  experience  program 
that  at  times  during  the  year  require  special 
consideration,  include: 

1.  Inventory  of  work  stations 

Before  the  opening  of  school,  the 
coordinator  should: 

a.  Check  with  employers  to  determine 
the  number  and  type  of  cooperative 
student  workers  needed. 

b.  Make  contacts  with  new  employers 
and  secure  additional  work  stations, 
if  needed. 

c.  Interview  cooperative  student 
workers  in  order  to  place  them  at 
stations  in  accord  with  their  inter- 
ests and  abilities. 

2.  Placement  of  work  students 

Most  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence students  will  be  placed  in  work 
stations  soon  after  the  opening  of 
school.  During  the  first  week  of  school, 
the  coordinator  should: 

a.  Make  certain  that  student  workers 
have  social  security  cards  and  em- 
ployment certificates. 

b.  Brief  each  student  worker  on  his 
job  and  its  responsibilities. 

c.  Prepare  referral  cards,  signed  by 
the  teacher-coordinator,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  new  employer. 
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d.  Contact  the  employer  and  visit  the 
student  worker  at  work. 

3.  Records  of  work  experience  credit 

Work  experience  satisfactorily 
completed  carries  regular  Regents  or 
high  school  credit  and  therefore  should 
be  recorded  on  permanent  records  and 
report  cards  along  with  other  courses, 
using  the  regular  grading  system  of  the 
school. 

The  coordinator  should  prepare 
forms  that  provide  a convenient 
method  of  rating  the  cooperative  stu- 
dent worker  on  his  job  performance. 
Since  work  experience  is  intended  to 
supplement  classroom  instruction  in 
distributive  education  courses,  , a stu- 
dent who  does  failing  work  in  Distribu- 
tion 1 or  2 would  also  fail  or  forfeit 
work  experience  credit. 

4.  End-of-year  activities 

Among  the  numerous  details  dur- 
ing the  closing,  weeks  of  the  school 
year  that  should  be  scheduled  in  order 
to  be  handled  properly  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
the  summer  employment  of  coop- 
erative student  workers  who  plan 
to  continue  their  work  (under 
supervision)  during  this  period. 

b.  Potential  employers  should  be  in- 
terviewed in  order  to  determine 
available  training  stations  for  the 
fall  term. 

c.  Each  cooperative  student  enrolled 
for  the  next  fall  term  should  be  in- 
terviewed. This  will  indicate  to  the 
coordinator  his  work  station  re- 
quirements for  the  fall  term. 

d.  “Thank  you”  letters  should  be  writ- 
ten to  cooperative  education  em- 
ployers. 

e.  Certain  budgetary  and  inventory 
activities  may  be  required. 

5.  Summertime  activities 


Below  are  suggested  activities  for 

coordinators  employed  on  an  eleven- 

month  basis  to  supervise  the  work  ex- 
perience program. 

a.  Make  occupational  surveys  of  the 
community. 

b.  Maintain  contact  with  students  who 
are  working  during  the  summer. 

c.  Place  students  in  jobs  which  are 
not  available  in.  September' or  Octo- 
ber. 

d.  Conduct  home  visitations  to  inter- 
view students  who  plan  to  enroll  in 
the  program  in  September. 

e.  Work  with  guidance  personnel  to 
assist  them  with  administrative  de- 
tails inherent  in  cooperative  work 
experience  programs. 

f.  Make  follow-up  studies. 

g.  Prepare  instructional  material  for 
the  ensuing  school  year  and  cor- 
relate it  with  on-the-job  training 
needs  of  student  workers. 

h.  Attend  professional  improvement 
courses  and/or  conferences. 

i.  Plan  instructional  program. 

j.  Check  existing  reference  materials 
and  obtain  new  items. 

k.  Plan  for  instruction,  organization, 
and  supervision  of  adult  distributive 
education  classes. 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Records  of  the  cooperative  student’s 
progress  while  on  the  job  are  important  to  the 
student  worker,  to  the  school,  and  to  the 
employer.  The  most  important  form  is  the  em- 
ployer’s rating  sheet.  The  employer  should  be 
adequately  instructed  in  the  use  of  this  form. 
Some  coordinators  mail  the  form  to  each  em- 
ployer or  supervisor  with  an  explanatory  cover- 
ing letter.  The  letter  states  that  on  a given  day, 
at  the  convenience  of  the  employer,  the  teacher- 
coordinator  will  call  to  analyze  the  performance 
of  the  student  worker.  Many  coordinators  pre- 
fer to  take  the  form  around  personally  and 
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complete  it  in  eonferenee  with  the  merehant. 
This  is  likely  to  be  faster,  as  merehants  are 
busy  and  are  apt  to  set  sueh  a form  aside, 
unless  it  is  brought  to  their  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

Periodic  Reports  from  Employers 

Periodieally  the  teaeher-eoordinator  meets 
with  the  student's  work  station  supervisor  for 
a diseussion  of  points  on  the  employer's  rating 
sheet.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a frank  diseus- 
sion of  any  speeial  problems  whieh  have  eon- 
fronted  the  student  or  the  employer. 

This  form  of  evaluation  is  of  eonsiderable 
aid  in  motivating  the  student  to  improve  his 
work.  The  eoordinator  should  discuss  the  per- 
formance rating  with  eaeh  student  worker  as 
soon  as  possible  after  eaeh  appraisal. 


Store  M(inaf>er.s  Are  Also  Partners  in  the 
Teachin}>  of  Future  MercIuimUsers 


Reports  to  Administrators 

The  teaeher-eoordinator  should  report  the 
aetivities  of  the  program  to  his  superintendent, 
prineipal  or  department  ehairman.  Sueh  a re- 
port should  be  filed  as  often  as  is  desired  by 
administrators.  It  may  include; 

1.  Stores  or  oflices  visited. 

2.  Names  of  persons  interviewed. 

3.  Students  observed. 

4.  Hours  spent  away  from  sehool. 

5.  Miles  traveled. 

6.  Expenses  ineurred. 

A report  of  this  kind  may  be  used  to  sup- 
port a statement  to  the  board  of  edueation  for 
travel  expenses.  A portion  of  travel  expenses 
are  reimbursable  from  Federal  funds  when 
ineurred  in  eonneetion  with  a distributive  edu- 
eation program. 

The  eoordinator  may  use  these  reports  to 
summarize  the  work  of  the  year  in  an  annual 
report. 

Annual  Report 

This  report  should  contain  a summary  of 
the  year's  class  and  supervisory  aetivities.  Data 
should  inelude  total  enrollmenv  figures,  a sum- 
mary of  hours  worked,  and  wages  earned  by 
the  part-time  student  workers.  The  highlights 
of  individual  student  aehievements  should  also 
be  narrated. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

Sehool  administrators  realize  that  when 
"something  new”  is  added  to  a school  program, 
a full  program  of  information  and  publicity  is 
needed. 

Purposes  of  a Public  Relations  Program 

The  purpose  of  a publieity  program  is  to 
inform  everyone  eoneerned  with  the  sehool  and 
the  eommunity  of: 

— Need  for  the  program. 

— Aims  and  purposes  of  the  program. 

— Method  by  whieh  the  program  oper- 
ates. 

— Benefits  to  the  individual  partieipant. 


All  communications  media  should  be 
utilized  to  tell  the  story  of  the  cooperative 
program.  These  include: 

— Printed  brochures  and  leaflets. 

— School  and  community  newspapers. 

— School  assemblies. 

— Appearances  before  local  business, 
service,  and  civic  clubs. 

— Radio  and  television  programs  and  in- 
^ terviews. 

Good  Communications 

Most  teacher-coordinators  agree  that  good 
publicity — short,  well-written  articles  in  local 
newspapers,  preferably  with  photographs  of  stu- 
dents— is  one  of  the  best  devices  for  persuading 
local  merchants  to  participate  in  a cooperative 
education  program.  Parents,  school  board 
members,  and  many  others  in  the  community 
like  to  read  about  student  activities  associated 
with  cooperative  work  experience  training. 
Newspaper  articles  at  each  stage  of  develop- 
ment should  give  details  of  organizational  meet- 
ings and  plans. 

The  teacher-coordinator  should  search 
out  ways  of  publicizing  the  cooperative  student 
activities,  such  as  by  the  use  of  display  cases, 
shadow  boxes,  and  bulletin  boards  in  the 
school.  Special  activities  or  achievements 
should  be  reported  to  local  and  school  news- 
papers with  names  and  pictures  of  the  students 
and  businesses  involved. 

In  some  communities  the  chamber  of 
commerce  has  effectively  publicized  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cooperative  work  experience 
program.  In  one  community  the  chamber  pre- 
pared special  editions  of  its  regular  newsletter 
telling  the  story  of  cooperative  education.  This 
newsletter  went  to  chamber  members  in  the 
city.  The  chamber  also  purchased  enough^ 
copies  of  a brochure  on  distributive  education 
prepared  by  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As- 
sociation to  give  a copy  to  each  senior  high 
school  student. 

^n  the  ninth  arid  tenth  grades  are  many 
potential  cooperative  work  experience  students 
who  will  have  to  decide  on  a school  program. 
What  choices  they  make,  especially  in  an 


atmosphere  which  places  emphasis  on  academic 
rather  than  vocational  choices,  depend  largely 
on  the  information  and  impression  each  stu- 
dent gains  from  seeing  publicity,  talking  to  stu- 
dents already  in  the  program,  and  from  the 
attitudes  their  parents  have  formed  from  the 
same  sources. 

Guidance  should  be  planned  so  that  all 
potential  cooperative  students  have  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  program.  The  teacher-coordinator 
should  meet  with  homeroom  groups  to  answer 
questions. 

Faculty  members  should  be  informed 
about  the  unique  features  of  a cooperative  work 
experience  program.  One  or  two  articles  dis- 
creetly placed  on  the  faculty  bulletin  board, 
brief  announcements  at  faculty  and  teacher 
association  meetings,  and  the  involvement  of 
faculty  members  in  judging  local  contests,  not- 
ing window  displays,  listening  to  student  sales 
talks,  or  evaluating  school  store  performance 
can  do  a great  deal  to  improve  the  image  of  the 
cooperative  work  program. 

Faculty  members  often  can  be  helpful  in 
assisting  distributive  education  students  in  their 
classes.  This  is  particularly  true  in  such  sub- 
jects as  English  and  mathematics,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  job  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  work  experience  can  be  the  key  motivat- 
ing factor  responsible  for  improved  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  student  in  many  phases 
of  his  school  program.  Consequently,  the 
teacher-coordinator  should  make  certain  that 
cooperative  student  workers  are  properly 
identified  for  teachers  of  other  courses  enroll- 
ing such  students. 

Parents  are  proud  to  hear  of  their  son’s 
or  daughter’s  successful  achievements.  The 
teacher-coordinator  should  convey  this  kind 
of  information  to  a parent  by  a telephone  call, 
a personal  visit  to  the  home,  or  a message  in  the 
school  or  local  newspaper.  Thus,  he  is  using 
naturally  the  best  possible  means  for  building 
positive  public  relations. 

^0fi^icrn’iept)Ttr~irb 

work  experience  program  should  be  made  to 
the  administration.  The  dates  of  important 
activities,  such  as  conferences,  contests,  ban- 
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quets,  and  club  functions  should  be  scheduled 
and  presented  to  administrators  well  in  advance 
if  they  should  want  to  attend.  Administrators 
differ  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  detail  they  need 
in  reports,  and  it  is  essential  to  agree  on  an 
acceptable  procedure  early  in  the  program. 

SURVEYS  AND  THEIR  USE 

Several  kinds  of  surveys  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively by  the  distributive  education  or  office 
skills  teacher-coordinator  in  his  program  plan- 
ning and  classwork.  These  include: 

— Survey  of  business  and  community. 

— Service  type  of  survey. 

— ^Follow-up  survey  of  graduates  and 
other  former  students. 

Survey  of  Business  and  Community 

The  business  and  community  survey 
woujd  be  designed  to  determine: 

1.  Number  of  people  employed  locally. 

2.  Number  of  new  employees  needed 
each  year. 

3.  Number  currently  being  trained. 

4.  Pertinent  information  as  to  hours, 
salaries,  and  other  employment  facts. 

5.  Trends  in  employment  in  the  distribu- 
tive and/or  office  skills  fields  as  indi- 
cated by  the  above  facts. 

Much  of  the  information  needed  in  a com- 
munity survey  is  already  available  from  such 
sources  as  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  or 
local  business  associations,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau.  However,  the  new  teacher-co- 
ordinator who  personally  conducts  a survey  will 
acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  business 
field  and  will  establish  contacts  with  potential 
employers  of  his  cooperative  students. 

Service  Survey 

-__The._&erjdce-.suxxQLj:imJi^^ 
the  teacher-coordinator  with  the  aid  of  the 
class  to  carry  out  details.  Such  a study  might 
analyze  foot  traffic  in  front  of  a store  or  at  a 


street  intersection.  A shopping  preference  sur- 
. vey  conducted  by  students  could  be  a valuable 
service  to  the  business  community  as  well  as  a 
fine  learning  device  in  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion program. 

Office  skills  classes  can  survey  the  various 
offices  of  the  community  to  determine  the  most 
generally  used  machines  or  office  procedures. 
These  surveys  may  be  planned  as  a club  activity. 

Graduate  Follow-up  Survey  of 
Former  Business  Education  Students 

The  distributive  education  or  office  skills 
survey  of  graduates  is  a continuing  study  which 
every  teacher-coordinator  should  conduct^  By 
this  procedure  the  coordinator  keeps  a record 
of  business  education  graduates  to  determine 
their  progress.  One  way  to  conduct  such  a study 
is  with  a simple  questionnaire  sent  to  each 
graduate. 

EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

Each  year  high  schools  are  adding  co- 
operative distributive  education  or  cooperative 
office  skills  to  their  curriculum,  or  are  revising 
them.  These  cooperative  education  programs 
should  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  school’s  philosophy,  employers’ 
agreed  practices,  accepted  community  customs, 
and  Federal  and  State  regulations  and  require- 
ments. 
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Evaluation  of  the  program  is  an  on-going 
process  carried  on  by  the  school,  and  by  co- 
operating employers  and  student  workers  under 
the  direction  of  the  school.  How  the  teacher- 
coordinator  records  evaluations  and  uses  them 
to  further  the  growth  of  the  program  is  vital 
to  its  continuing  success.  All  forms  should  be 
kept  as  simple,  clear,  and  concise  as  possible, 
yet  complete  and  objective  enough  to  give  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  facts.  Facts  should  be 
distinguished  from  value  judgments  and  sub- 
jective opinion.  The  local  program  should  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  situations  and  trends 
statewide  and  even  nationwide. 

In  the  Appendix  is  a checklist  and  forms 
which  may  serve  as  guides  to  schools. 


EMPLOYMENT  REGULATIONS 

Business  students  gaining  practical  ex- 
perience in  approved  offices,  stores,  and  other 
distributive  outlets  should  be  paid  the  prevail- 
ing wage  for  employees  doing  the  same  type  of 
work. 


State  minimum  wage  orders  apply  to  some 
other  areas  of  employment.  When  questions 
arise  concerning  the  minimum  wage  in  these 
areas,  the  school  authorities  should  seek  the 
advice  of  the  representative  of  the  nearest  office 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor. 
These  offices  are  located  at 


Albany 

Binghamton 

Buffalo 

Hempstead 

New  York  City 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Utica 

White  Plains 


State  Campus 
221  Washington  Street 
State  Office  Building 
134  Jackson  Street 
80  Centre  Street 
155  Main  Street,  West 
333  East  Washington  Street 
500  Charlotte  Street 
300  Hamilton  Avenue 


When  questions  arise  concerning  the 
Federal  minimum  wage,  school  authorities 
should  seek  the  advice  of  the  representative  of 
the  nearest  office  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  These  offices  are  located  at 

Albany 

Federal  Bldg. 

Brooklyn 

250  Livingston  Street  (12th  floor) 

Buffalo 

431  Post  Office  Bldg. 

Swan  and  Ellicott  Streets 
Jamaica 

92-32  Union  Hall  Street  (Room  414) 
New  York  City 

341  Ninth  Avenue 
Rochester 

21 1 Federal  Bldg. 

Syracuse 

732  University  Bldg. 

Work  Hours  and  Wage  Regulations: 


STUDENT  WORKING  HOURS  IN  THE  RETAIL  TRADE 
Effective  October  15,  1962 


SCHOOL 
IN  SESSION 

BOYS  & GIRLS 
14  & 15 

GIRLS-16* 

BOYS- 16* 

GIRLS-17-21 

BOYS- 17-21 

Hours  per  day 

3 

4 

4 

0** 

8** 

Hours  per  week 

22*  * * 

28 

28 

48 

48 

Prohibited  hours 

6 p.m.-8  a.m. 

10  p.m.-7  a.m. 

12  Mid.-6  a.m. 

10  p.m.-7  a.m. 

12  Mid. -6  a.m. 

* When  excused  early  from  school  to  participate  in  the  distributive  education  (retailing)  work  experience  pro- 
gram, 16  year  old  boys  and  girls  may  work  as  many  more,  hours  as  they  are  excused  early.  The  Department 
of  Labor  requires  that  the  working  papers  he  marked  to  show  that  the  student  is  a Distributive  Education 
(Retailing)  Student  and  the  number  of  hours  the  student  is  excused  from  school. 

* * May  be  employed lAJlPJU]iU3n-anyuone-da.y-in-.oxd&C-to-uiake-up,a-shoriei— w.or.k=da.y-or-hotida-y-in-the--week... 

The  shorter  work-day  may  not  be  more  than  4Vi  hours  and  the  other  four  days  may  not  be  more  than  9 
hours  each.  Weekly  hours  may  not  exceed  48  hours. 

"'"’"Federal  legislation  limits  the  work  of  children  14  and  15  years  old  in  firms  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  a maximum  3-hour  day  and  18-hour  week  when  school  is  in  session. 
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- "’‘1  MINIMUM  WAGE  STANDARDS 


INDUSTRY 

PART-TIME 

HOURS 

PART-TIME 

WAGE 

FULL-TIME 

HOURS 

FULL-TIME 

RATE 

OVERTIME 

HOURS 

OVERTIME 

RATE 

Retail  Trade 

30  hours 
or  less 

$1.25 
per  hour 

Over  30 
hours 

$1.25 
per  hour 

Over  40 
hours 

$1.87V2 
per  hour 

Note  I — An  employee  must  be  paid  for  at  least  4 hours  per  day,  EXCEPT  students  attending  full-time  school  on 
days  of  required  attendance. 

Note  2 — An  employee  who  works  more  than  30  hours  but  less  than  37'/2  hours  in  any  one  calendar  week  must 
be  paid  for  37'/2  hours. 

Note  3 — An  employee  shall  be  paid  for  one  additional  hour  for  any  day  in  which,  (1)  the  spread  of  hours  is 
more  than  10,  or  (2)  in  which  there  is  a split  shift  with  more  than  W2  hours  during  the  split. 
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Information  on  this> subject  is  contained  in 
the  booklet,  An  Abstract  of  Laws  Governing 
the  Employment  of  Minors  in  New  York  State, 
available  without  charge  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  State  Campus, 
Albany  12226. 

An  agreement  was  made  in  1953  between 
the  State  Labor  Department  and  the  State 
Education  Department  concerning  supervised 
employment  during  school  hours  of  students 
who  are  members  of  cooperative  retailing 
classes.  This  applies  to  employment  in  retail 
and  wholesale  establishments  and  in  offices. 

When  these  students  are  employed  during 
school  hours  they  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  school.  Section  185-a  of  the  State  Labor 
Law  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  out- 
side of  school  hours  does  not  apply  to  coopera- 
tive retail  students  when  employed  during 
school  hours.  This  agreement  between  the  two 
departments  is  made  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  cooperative  retailing  classes.  It  applies 
only  to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  coopera- 
tive classes. 

LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRAINEES 

The  teacher-coordinator  should  become 
familiar  with  the  following  information  con- 
cerning employment  and  training. 


Employment  Certificates 

The  standard  employment  certificate, 
commonly  called  “working  papers,”  certifies 
that  a student  under  18  years  of  age  is  legally 


employed.  It  is  signed  by  the  student,  the  I 

issuing  officer  (usually  in  the  school),  and  the 
employer.  The  student  under  18  who  has  not 
been  issued  an  employment  certificate  for  a 
particular  job  cannot  be  employed.  He  must  I 

not  work  prior  to  obtaining  a completed  certifi-  I 

cate  because  the  employer’s  compensation  in-  | 

surance  is  invalid.  In  addition,  the  employer  I 

would  have  to  pay  double  the  amount  of  settle-  I 

ment  in  the  event  of  injury.  I 

The  application  for  an  employment  certifi-  I 

cate  is  not  the  certificate  itself!  The  following  I 

steps  should  be  taken  in  processing  working  j 

papers:  i 

1.  The  student  should  obtain  an  applica- 
tion form  from  the  school  guidance  1 

office.  \ 

2.  The  application  should  be  completed  | 

and  signed  by  the  employer,  the  physi- 
cal examiner  (if  applicant  did  not  have 

an  examination  within  six  months), 
a parent,  and  the  student. 

3.  The  completed  application  should  be 

returned  to  the  issuing  officer  and  the  | 

employment  certificate  issued — one  j 

copy  is  kept  by  the  issuer,  one  is  held 
by  the  employer.  ’ 

Section  3226,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Educa- 
tion Law  (reissuance  and  revocation  of  em-  | 

-plx3y.ment-x&r4ificate-or-A^cation,--wxxrk-p&r-niit-)  - - -i 

states  that  when  a certificate  has  been  returned 
to  the  certificating  officer,  he  shall  issue  a new 
certificate  upon  presentation  of  a new  pledge 
of  employment  from  the  prospective  employer.  | 
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A new  physical  examination  is  required  if  more 
than  six  months  have  lapsed  since  the  issuance 
of  the  last  certificate  of  physical  fitness.  Para- 
graph 4 of  section  3226  states  that  any  employ- 
ment certificate  may  be  revoked  for  cause  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools  within  his  respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

Social  Security 

Students  who  do  not  have  an  account 
number  must  obtain  a social  security  number 
before  they  can  be  paid  for  any  work  per- 
formed. Social  security  provides  the  covered 
worker,  his  dependents,  and  survivors  with 
benefits  equivalent  to  a partial  replacement  of 
his  earnings  as  a result  of  the  employee’s  re- 
tirement at  or  after  65  (62  with  reduced  bene- 
fits), or  because  of  death  prior  to  his  retirement. 

Most  workers  are  entitled  to  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Among  tho.se  not  covered  at  present  are  certain 
professional  people,  some  government  employ- 
ees, and  employees  of  certain  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. The  Social  Security  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide coverage  for  children  employed  by  either 
parent. 

The  nearest  social  security  field  office 
will  supply  additional  information  and  will  pro- 
vide a form  to  be  used  in  requesting  a stateriient 
of  the  account.  The  record  of  employee  con- 
tributions should  be  checked  for  accuracy  at 
least  every  three  years  since  there  is  a limit  to 
the  period  in  which  corrections  or  adjustments 
can  be  made. 

Unemployment  insurance 

Students  are  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  since  they  are  not  available  for 
full-time  employment.  A student  is  deemed  not 
to  be  in  employment  under  the  law  if:  (1)  he 
is  in  regular  attendance  during  the  daytime  in 
an  institution  of  learning  and  performs  services 
as  a part-time  worker  during  all  or  part  of  the 
school  year  or  regular  vacation  periods;  (2)  he 
4s_worldng-uridei:-a-coopei:ative--wopk-^«tudy-pr-o--- 
gram  approved  by  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  regularly  operated  and  super- 
vised by  a local  board  of  education;  (3)  he  is 
working  under  a post-high  school  work-study 


program  in  a recognized  institution  of  higher 
education.  Additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  nearest  office  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  or  from  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

Workmen’s  compensation  provides  pay- 
ment for  necessary  medical  care  and  benefits  to 
an  employee  disabled  by  injury  or  illness  caused 
by  his  work.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
an  employer  is  responsible  for  physical  dis- 
ability that  befalls  any  of  his  employees  because 
of  working  conditions  or  the  work  assigned  to 
him.  A worker  should  not  be  penalized  further 
by  loss  of  wages,  but  that  some  provision  for 
reasonable  payment  must  be  made  by  the 
employer  and  counted  as  a rightful  part  of  his 
production  costs. 

Students  should  not  be  placed  on  a job 
where  the  employer  does  not  carry  workmen’s 
compensation.  Railroad  workers.  Federal  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  workers  of  other 
groups  that  have  their  own  compensation  pro- 
grams are  not  eligible  for  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion. Farm  workers  are  not  covered,  unless  the 
employer  elects  to  come  under  the  law.  The 
worker  pays  nothing  toward  workmen’s  com- 
pensation. The  employer  pays  through  the  State 
fund  or  to  a private  insurance  company. 

In  case  of  injury  the  worker  should  get 
immediate  medical  or  surgical  treatment  for 
injuries  or  illness  incurred  on  the  job.  The  em- 
ployee must  notify  the  empjoyer  of  accidental 
injury  within  thirty  days  and  of  disability  due  to 
occupational  disease  within  ninety  days.  Benefit 
payments  are  received  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  injury  or  illness,  time  lost,  and 
the  average  wage.  There  is  usually  a waiting 
period  before  eligibility  is  established  for  wage 
compensation  payments.  If  a permanent  dis- 
ability results,  rehabilitation  training  is  pro- 
vided in  preparation  for  other  work.  In  case 
of  death  from  occupational  causes,  the  family 
or  dependents  receive  compensation. 

An  employer  is  liable  only  when  negli- 
gence can  be  proved.  Parental  consent  signa- 
ture does  not  alter  the  situation.  Double  com- 


pensation  benefits  for  those  under  18  years 
must  be  paid  if  negligence  is  proved.  In  the 
event  of  a permanent  injury,  a minor  may 
receive  compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  earn- 
ings of  an  adult  in  the  same  industry  or  line 
of  work.  For  further  information  contact  the 
local  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  office. 


Workers  pay  a certain  amount  that  is 
regularly  withheld  from  their  pay  checks.  The 
employer,  who  contributes  the  balance  of  the 
cost  for  protection,  may  arrange  for  the  bene- 
fit payments  by  insurance  through  the  State 
fund,  a private  insurance  company,  or  self-in- 
surance established  by  his  firm. 
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Disability  Insurance 

Students  are  not  eligible  for  disability 
benefits  and  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
toward  any  benefits.  Most  New  York  State  firms 
are  presently  covered  by  this  insurance  law. 


Disabled  workers  receive  a portion  of 
their  average  weekly  wage  up  to  a maximum 
weekly  benefit.  Maximum  periods  of  annual 
payment  are  established.  For  further  informa- 
tion call  the  local  office  or  the  State  Capitol 
office  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 
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APPENDIX 


The  items  listed  in  these  sections  may  serve  as  a checklist  by  which  to  measure 
the  local  distributive  education  and  office  skills  programs.  These  are  some  of  the 
areas  which  the  State  supervisor  may  observe  on  his  visits.  They  will  serve  as 
guides  by  which  to  view  the  various  phases  of  the  programs.  They  can  also  indicate 
problem  areas  which  need  attention.  The  items  listed  are  intended  as  goals  toward 
which  to  strive. 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Yes  No 

Aims  and  Objectives 

1 . Has  a written  statement  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  been 
approved  by  the  advisory  committee  and  accepted  by  the  em- 
ployers? 

2.  Are  there  periodic  evaluations  of  the  program  in  terms  of  these 
objectives? 

3.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  objectives  are  adjusted  as  changes  occur 
in  the  community? 


The  Coordinator 


□ 

□ 

1.  Is  the  distributive  education  coordinator  trained  in  both  profes- 
sional and  technical  phases  of  distributive  occupations? 

□ 

□ 

2.  Does  the  coordinator  have  the  personal  leadership  qualities  neces- 
sary to  unite  effectively  school  and  business  groups  in  support  of 
the  program? 

□ 

□ 

3.  Does  the  coordinator  have  a clear  understanding  of  and  a strong 
belief  in  the  important  role  of  distribution  and  the  distributive 
occupations  in  our  American  economic  system? 

□ 

□ 

4.  Does  the  coordinator  participate  actively  in  school  and  community 
activities? 

□ 

□ 

5.  Is  the  coordinator  respected  by  the  students  and  faculty? 

□ 

□ 

6.  Do  the  retail  and  other  business  leaders  consider  the  coordinator 
a well-informed  professional  and  technical  person  to  whom  they 
feel  free  to  go  for  advice  and  consultation? 

□ □ 
□ • □ 
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Yes 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


The  Distributive  Education  Classroom  Laboratory 

No 

□ I . Is  there  adequate  room  space  for  an  optimum  size  class? 

□ 2.  Does  the  classroom  contain  a variety  of  typical  store  facilities,  such 

as  display  cases,  window  cases,  display  window,  counters,  cash 
register? 

□ 3.  Does  the  room  have  adequate  tables  and  chairs  to  permit  llcxibility 

in  the  use  of  various  group  teaching  activities? 

□ 4.  Are  there  convenient  adequate  storage  facilities  for  display  and 

other  instructional  materials  not  being  currently  used? 

□ 5.  Is  provision  made  for  space  for  private  conferences  with  students 

and  visiting  business  people? 

Advisory  Committee 

□ I.  Is  there  a distributive  education  advisory  committee  composed  of 

local  education  and  distributive  leaders  with  special  subcommittees 
where  needed? 

□ 2.  Does  the  advisory  committee  meet  regularly  and  take  an  active 

interest  in  the  operation  of  the  distributive  education  program? 

□ 3.  Are  the  school  administrator  and  the  coordinator  active  members 

of  the  advisory  committee? 

n 4.  Does  the  distributive  education  coordinator  furnish  the  leadership 
for  the  committee  and  plan  the  agenda  for  its  meetings? 

INSTRUCTION 

n I.  Is  a variety  of  teaching  methods  and  techniques  used,  such  as 
conferences,  lectures,  panel  discussions,  student  reports,  and  in- 
dividual and  group  projects  and  demonstrations? 

□ 2.  Is  there  evidence  of  carefully  planned-in-advance,  written  lesson 

plans? 

□ 3.  Does  the  instructional  planning  take  full  advantage  of  community 

resources  through  visits  to  local  firms  and  appearances  of  promi- 
nent business  leaders  before  the  class? 

□ 4.  Is  attention  given  to  special  needs  of  individual  students? 

□ 5.  Are  adequate  records  kept  of  the  students'  on-thc-job  progress, 

hours  worked,  and  wages  earned? 

□ 6.  Is  there  remedial  instruction  based  on  individual  student  needs? 

Instructional  Materials 

□ 1.  Is  there  planned  and  effective  use  of  various  audiovisual  aids,  such 

as  movies,  slide  films,  charts,  flannel  board  presentations,  bulletin 
boards,  slides,  blackboards,  and  posters? 
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□ 2.  Are  current  instructional  materials  representing  various  types  and 

levels  of  distributive  occupations  available? 

□ 3.  Are  trade  and  business  magazines  available  for  students’  use? 

O 4.  Is  a basic  text  or  texts  with  other  books  available  as  supplementary 
references? 


COORDINATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

General 

n 1.  Does  the  schedule  of  the  coordinator  provide  sufficient  time  for 
coordination  activities? 

□ 2.  Does  the  coordinator  use  this  scheduled  coordination  time  pri- 

marily for  coordinating  purposes? 

□ 3.  Does  the  coordinator  plan  coordination  time  carefully  and  develop 

a schedule  which  can  be  followed? 

Coordination  Activities 

□ 1.  Does  the  distributive  education  coordinator  visit  each  training 

station  at  regular  intervals? 

♦ 

□ 2.  Is  there  regular  contact  by  the  coordinator  with  the  trainee’s  work 

station  supervisor  and  other  members  of  store  management  in 
order  to  learn  of  the  student’s  progress? 

n 3.  Does  the  coordinator  observe  the  student  while  on  the  job? 

O 4.  Have  the  teacher-coordinator  and  employer  developed  an  analysis 
of  the  trainee’s  job  and  listed  desirable  learning  outcomes? 

□ 5.  Does  the  coordinator  check  the  student’s  work  and  progress  in 

the  light  of  these  objectives? 

Records  and  Reports 

n 1-  Does  the  coordinator  prepare  a record  of  his  daily  coordination 
activities? 

n 2.  Does  he  present  this  report  weekly  or  monthly  for  his  school 
principal  and  superintendent? 

n 3.  Are  records  kept  of  each  student’s  work  and  progress  on  the  job? 

□ 4.  Does  the  coordinator  evaluate  these  records  and  use  them  as  a 

basis  for  both  classroom  instruction  and  conferences  with  students? 

Student  Follow-up 

n 1 • Does  the  coordinator  keep  a record  of  graduates  from  the  program? 

□ 2.  Is  there  an  organized  system  of  follow-up  of  former  students  by 

means  of  an  annual  questionnaire  or  interview  with  each  former 
student? 
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Yes 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


No 

n 3.  Is  definite  effort  made  to  adjust  the  distributive  education  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  findings  from  the  follow-up  activities? 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Witl^jn  the  School 

□ I . Are  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  well  informed  and  sympathetic 

with  respect  to  the  distributive  education  program? 

□ 2.  Is  there  a planned  program  of  periodically  informing  teachers  and 

student  body  of  the  program  and  its  various  activities? 

■ □ 3.  Are  guidance  counselors  informe.d  of  the  distributive  education 

program  and  its  place  in  the  total  school  program? 

Q 4.  Is  there  student  counseling  with  regard  to  entering  the  distributive 
education  program  on  the  basis  of  student  ability  and  interest? 

In  the  Community 

□ 1.  Is  the  distributive  education  program  respected  by  the  business 

community,  the  school,  and  the  parents? 

□ 2.  Is  there  a well-planned  effort  to  keep  the  whole  community  in- 

formed of  the  distributive  education  program  and  its  activities 
through  such  media  as  the  newspapers,  radio,  television,  movies 
and  films,  descriptive  leaflets  and  brochures,  talks  to  various  com- 
munity groups,  and  exhibits  and  displays? 

TRAINING  STATIONS 

□ 1.  Are  cooperative  employers  carefully  educated  as  to  the  purpose 

of  the  distributive  education  program  and  the  training  station? 

Q 2.  Are  training  stations  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  provide 
adequate  experience  to  supplement  the  class  instruction? 

□ 3.  Are  cooperative  employers  taught  to  think  of  distributive  education 

as  a “training  program ’’  and  not  a source  of  inexpensive  labor? 

□ 4.  Are  student  trainees  kept  on  the  employer's  payroll  throughout 

the  school  year? 

n 3-  Is  there  a spirit  of  close  cooperation  between  the  store  personnel 
and  the  distributive  education  coordinator? 

I I 5.  Is  there  a regular  evaluation  by  the  teacher-coordinator  and  the 
employer  of  the  student’s  progress  on  the  job? 

CLUB  PROGRAM 

□ 1.  Do  club  activities  aid  in  the  development  of  leadership  abilities 

on  the  part  of  student  members? 

□ 2.  Are  club  members  encouraged  to  develop  a sense  of  individual 

responsibility? 


Yes  No 

□ □ 3.  Do  club  activities  allow  for  practical  application  of  distributive 

education  through  competition? 

□ □ 4.  Do  club  activitiesi  teach  and  encourage  the  use  of  ethical  practices 

in  business? 

□ n 5.  Do  club  activities  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of  our  free 

competitive  enterprise  system? 

□ □ 6.  Does  the  club  program  assist  in  the  development  of  appreciation 

of  civic  and  social  obligations  of  those  engaged  in  distribution? 


LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS 

□ □ I-  Are  all  students  participating  in  the  actual  work  experience  phase 

16  years  of  age  or  over? 

□ □ 2.  Are  students  employed  an  average  of  15  hours  a week  during  the 

school  year? 

□ □ 3.  Is  the  program  under  supervision  by  the  coordinator  at  all  times 

when  the  hours  reported  above  are  counted? 

O □ 4.  Are  students  being  paid  for  their  work? 

□ □ 5.  Is  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  related  instruction  in  accordance 

with  State  regulations? 

□ □ 6.  Are  qualified  and  available  students  in  the  cooperative  class  em- 

ployed? 

CHECKLIST  FOR  EVALUATING 
COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME  PROGRAMS  IN 
OFFICE  EDUCATION 

Objectives 

□ □ I-  Has  a written  statement  setting  forth  the  philosophy  and  objectives 

of  the  cooperative  office  skills  program  been  developed? 

□ □ 2.  Is  the  program  evaluated  periodically  in  terms  of  these  objectives? 

Advisory  Committee 

n □ I-  Has  a general  advisory  committee  made  up  of  local  business 
representatives  been  appointed  to  assist  the  school  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  business  education  program? 

□ □ 2.  Have  the  services  of  this  committee  or  a special  advisory  com- 

mittee been  utilized  in  the  formulation  of  the  philosophy  and  objec- 
tives of  the  cooperative  office  skills  program? 

□ □ 3.  Is  this  committee  called  upon  to  assist  the  coordinator  in  locating 

suitable  training  stations  for  the  program? 

□ □ 4,  Does  this  committee  meet  regularly  and  function  actively? 


j 


Yes 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 


Community,  School  Understanding 

No 

Q 1.  Has  the  program  been  given  adequate  publieity  and  promoted 
aggressively  among  various  eommunity  organizations? 

□ 2.  Have  the  objeetives  and  philosophy  of  the  program  been  presented 

to  the  entire  faeulty  in  an  effort  to  build  genuine  understanding? 

n 3.  Does  the  sehool  administrator  or  eoordinator  review  the  operation 
of  the  program  periodieally  with  the  entire  faeulty  in  an  effoit 
to  resolve  any  problems  that  may  have  arisen? 

□ 4.  Are  guidanec  eounselors  informed  as  to  the  plaee  of  work  experi- 

enee  in  the  total  sehool  program? 

□ 5.  Does  the  eoordinator  diseuss  the  program  and  its  operation  in  pre- 

voeational  business  elasses  in  order  that  long-range  plans  may  be 
made  by  students? 

n 6.  Does  the  eoordinator  eounsel  with  other  business  teaehers  in  the 
sehool  with  regard  to  prospeetive  eooperative  students? 

□ 7.  Are  wrlften  objeetives  and  operating  proeedures  of  the  program 

plaeed  before  parents  of  potential  eooperative  students? 

n Are  students  eounseied  with  regard  to  entering  the  eooperative 
offiee  skills  program  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities  and  interests? 

Work  Stations 

□ 1.  Do  the  work  stations  provide  an  opportunity  for  well-organized 

learning  situations? 

□ 2.  Are  learning  opportunities  provided  at  a majority  of  the  work 

stations  varied  in  nature? 

n 3.  Is  an  effort  made  to  rotate  students  on  those  jobs  where  varied 
learnings  are  not  possible? 

□ 4.  Does  the  sehedule  of  the  eoordinator  provide  suffieient  time  to 

visit  these  training  stations  periodieally? 

□ 5.  Does  the  eoordinator  observe  the  students  while  on  the  job? 

Related  Instruction 

n I-  Are  students  eneouraged  to  partieipate  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
instruetion  and  thereby  eontribute  to  the  progress  of  the  progiam? 

□ 2.  Is  an  effort  made  in  the  periods  of  related  instruetion  to  present 

basie  baekground  information,  skills,  and  attitudes  that  are  eom- 
mon  to  all  offiee  oeeupations? 

□ 3.  Does  the  eoordinator  endeavor  to  provide  instruetion  for  eaeh 

student  direetly  related  to  his  speeifie  job  situation? 

□ 4.  Are  the  standards  of  aehievement  demanded  in  the  elassroom 

eomparable  to  those  of  beginning  offiee  workers? 
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Yes 


No 


□ □ 5.  Does  the  teacher-coordinator  have  suitable  classroom  instruc- 

tional materials? 

□ □ 6.  Does  the  classroom  laboratory  have  adequate  machine  equipment? 


□ 

□ 

7. 

Does  the  school  budget  permit  periodic  addition  or  replacement 
of  equpiment? 

Reports 

□ 

□ 

1. 

Does  the  coordinator  work  with  the  guidance  staff  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  information  about  students? 

n 

□ 

2. 

Does  the  coordinator  have  access  to,  and  use,  complete  student 
records  including  tests,  grades,  attendance  and  health  records,  and 
other  available  data? 

□ 

□ 

3. 

Have  suitable  forms  been  prepared  for  recording  each  of  the 
various  coordinating  activities? 

n 

□ 

4. 

Does  the  coordinator  prepare  a record  of  his  daily  coordination 
activities? 

□ 

□ 

5. 

Is  this  report  presented  weekly  or  monthly  to  his  school  principal 
and  superintendent? 

□ 

6. 

Is  the  coordinator  able  to  maintain  some  type  of  weekly  record 
for  each  student  which  is  in  sufficient  detail  that  it  can  be  used 
for  individual  conferences  with  the  student? 

□ 

7. 

i|  student  accomplishment  on  the  job  evaluated  periodically  by 
the  employer? 

□ 

n 

8. 

Has  the  coordinator  prepared  an  evaluative  device  to  be  used  by 
employers  in  their  appraisal  of  students  under  their  jurisdiction? 

□ 

□ 

9. 

Are  these  employer  reports  used  as  a basis  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  conferences? 

□ 

n 

10. 

Is  an  accomplishment  report  submitted  at  least  quarterly  to  the 
administration  for  review? 

Follow-up  Activities 

□ 

□ 

1. 

Does  the  coordinator  have  an  organized  program  of  follow-up 
of  former  cooperative  stujd^nts? 

□ 

□ 

2. 

Are  records  of  these  fornfef  students  kept  up  to  date? 

□ 

□ 

3. 

Are  former  cooperative  students  encouraged  to  counsel  with  the 
coordinator? 

□ 

□ 

4. 

Is  the  cooperative  program  adjusted  to  the  findings  of  the  follow- 
up program? 

□ 

□ 

5, 

. Are  these  findings  recorded  and  reported  to  the  school  adminis- 
trator, the  faculty  and  the  advisory  committee? 

iiVRPinHiinin! 


Yes 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 


□ 


□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Public  Relations 

No 

n I . Is  the  cooperative  program  periodically  publicized  in  school 

publicity  media? 

n 2.  Is  a planned  program  of  publicity  carried  on  within  the  school 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  faculty? 

□ 3.  Is  the  cooperative  program  periodically  publicized  in  local 

publicity  media? 

n 4.  Does  the  school  administrator  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram with  each  of  the  following: 

— Business  representatives? 

— Faculty  members? 

— Community  groups? 

— Pupils? 

n 5-  Does  the  school  administrator  occasionally  accompany  the  co- 
ordinator on  his  visits? 

Legal  Requirements 

□ I . Are  all  students  participating  in  the  actual  work  experience  phase 

16  years  of  age  or  over? 

□ 2.  Are  students  employed  an  average  of  15  hours  a week  during 

the  school  year? 

□ 3.  Is  the  program  under  supervision  by  the  coordinator  at  all  times 

when  the  hours  reported  above  are  counted? 

□ 4.  Are  students  being  paid  for  their  work? 

□ 5.  Is  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  related  instruction  in  accord- 

ance with  State  regulations? 

n 6.  Are  a majority  of  the  students  in  the  cooperative  class  employed? 


I 

! 

5 
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SUGGESTED  FORMS  FOR  USE  BY 
THE  TEACHER-COORDINATOR 


The  following  pages  contain  suggested  forms 
for  use  by  the  teacher-coordinator.  The  teacher 
may  want  to  adapt  some  of  these  forms  to  suit 
his  local  situation. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 


(Alternate  Form) 

D.E.  Cooperative  Training  Program 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 


Name 

Social  Security  No._ 

Age Date  of  birth. 

Mother’s  Nome 

Father’s  Nome 


.Registration  No. 
Distribution  1 


Home  Room 

_ 2 


Height 


.ft. 


in.  Weight. 


lbs. 


.Occupat  ion 
.Occupation 


Health:  (circle  one)  - Excellent;  Good;  Fair;  Poor 

Do  you  have  any  physical  disabilities? If  yes,  what  are  they?. 


If  accepted  for  this  course^  in  what  kind  of  organization  would  you  prefer  to  work? 


List  the  jobs  you  have  worked  at  before 


If  now  working,  give  job,  name  and  address  of  employer. 


Do  you  plan  to  go  to  college?. 


Course  of  Study. 


In  what  extra-curricular  activities  have  you  taken  part?. 


What  are  your  hobbies,  if  any? 

Why  do  you  want  to  enroll  in  this  course?. 


Three  references  are  required  from  outside  of  school  (neighbors,  employers, 
church,  etc.) 


Na 


me 


Address 


Telephone  No. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Excellent  opportunities  are  available  for  young  people  to  educate  themselves 
for  obtaining  a position  upon  graduation,  or  for  training  to  enter  college  as  a 
business  major.  If  accepted,  it  is  understood  that  the  student  will  perform  school 
work  and  store  work  effectively.  Failure  to  do  so  wilj  result  in  removal  from 
this  training  course. 

Signed 


(Pupil) 


I consent  to 


entering  the  Retail  Cooperative  Training 


Program  and  agree  to  cooperate  with  school  and  training  agency. 


Signed , 


(Parent  or  Guardian) 


(Do  not  write  below  this  line) 


Student  Program  Data: 
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These  rules  are  used  as  guideposts  for  the  new  cooperative  student  to  help 
him  avoid  the  pitfalls  sometimes  encountered  on  a first  job. 


Form  II 


Rules  for  Part-Time  Employees 

In  this  type  of  work  where  the  office  or  store;  the  school;  and  you,  the  stu- 
dent, are  all  concerned  and  cooperating  together,  it  is  essential  that  certain 
rules  and  regulations  be  strictly  observed.  The  employer  has  work  to  be  done,  and 
he  is  employing  you  with  pay  to  do  it.  The  school  has  a definite  responsibility  in 
the  arrangement.  You  are  preparing  for  a life  work  and  making  a reputation  and 
record  which  will  follow  you  the  rest  of  your  days.  It  should  be  understood  from 
the  beginning  that  any  student  who  does  not  take  this  work  and  responsibility 
seriously  or  who  fails  to  abide  by  any  of  these  rules  or  those  of  his  employer  may 
be  asked  to  drop  his  part-time  work  experience,  in  which  case  he  will  not  receive 
work  credit. 


1.  Position  No  student  may  seek  part-time  employment  under  this  program 

without  first  interviewing  and  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
teacher-coordinator. 

No  student  working  under  the  program  may  sever  connection 
with  his  employer  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher-coordi- 
nator. 

Students  should  speak  to  the  tfiacher-coordinator  about  any 
difficulty  arising  in  regard  to  the  work  (pay,  hours,  transfer, 
leaving,  etc.)  and  any  other  change  desired  before  taking  it  up 
with  the  employer. 


2.  Punctuality  The  employer  expects  you  to  report  at  a given  time.  Failure  to 

do  so  may  cause  other  employees  to  work  overtime  or  may 
result  in  other  serious  consequences.  You  must  report  on  time. 

3.  Responsibility  If  you  are  ill,  immediately  notify  your  employer  and  school  that 

you  cannot  report.  This  must  be  done  as  early  in  the  morning 
as  possible  in  order  to  allow  time  for  other  arrangements  to 
be  made. 

Only  serious  illness  can  be  considered  a legitimate  excuse  for 
remaining  away  from  work. 


I 


I 


{ 


i 

(Back  of  Form  II) 


4.  Honesty 


Business  cannot  tolerate  any  deviation  from  absolute  honesty. 
Cooperative  students  must  observe  complete  integrity  in  all 
relationships  with  this  program  and  the  businessmen  who  par- 
ticipate. It  is  clear  that  deviation  from  this  basic  honesty  can 
seriously  affect  the  chances  of  obtaining  future  employment. 


5.  Personal 


You  should  dress  properly  for  your  work.  Boys  should  wear 
shirt  with  a tie  and  a suit  coat  unless  granted  permission  by  the 
employer  to  dress  otherwise. 

Girls  should  dress  conservatively  and  in  keeping  with  the  stand- 
ard of  the  office  or  store  where  employed.  Avoid  excessive 
"makeup."  Pay  attention  to  such  details  as  clean  hands  and 
finger  nails,  polished  shoes,  neatness  of  hair,  cleanliness  and 
good  repair  of  clothes. 


6.  Reports 


It  is  your  responsibility  to  furnish  the  coordinator  with  weekly 
wage  and  hour  figures.  The  weekly  payroll  slip  or  envelope  may 
be  submitted,  or  you  may  obtain  wage  and  hour  report  blanks 
once  a week  from  the  coordinator,  have  them  legibly  filled  out 
in  ink,  properly  signed  and  returned  to  the  office.  These 
figures  should  be  in  the  coordinator's  hands  by  Tuesday  of  the 
following  week.  Failure  to  take  care  of  these  matters  on  time 
endanger  your  receiving  school  credit  for  hours  worked  and 
may  lower  your  grade  for  the  course. 


(See  Form  IV) 


(KEEP  THIS  SHEET  IN  YOUR  WORKBOOK  FOR  CONSTANT 

REFERENCE) 
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Form  III 


Job  Opportunity  Cord 

This  cord  con  be  used  by  the  coordinator  to  maintain  a file  of  job  opportunities. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  OR  OFFICE  EDUCATION  No. 


High  School 

JOB  OPPORTUNITY  CARD 


Position  (s) 


Dote 


Type  of  Vacancies 


Number 


Requirements  of  the  Job: 


Check: Shorthand  Typewriting  Office  Machines  Switchboard 

Filing  Bookkeeping  Duplicating  Machines  Other 

Learning  Opportunities  for  the  Student: 


Hourly  Rate:  $. Approximate  Hours  per  Week: 


Business  Address 


Person  in  charge: 
Title: 

REMARKS: 


Telephone  No. 
Department 


I 

1 

s 


mrnmsmmm 


Form  III 


Persons  Recommended 

Date 

Report 

w 

Position  Filled  By 

Rate 

Date 

REMARKS 

(Back) 


mm 
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Form  IV 


Introduction  Cord 

This  cord  is  to  be  used  os  on  introduction  of  prospective  port-time  vrorh 
experience  students  to  employers;  end  since  it  identifies  bone  fide  cooperotive 
educotion  students,  the  cords  should  be  numbered  consecutively  end  controlled. 


Distributive  or  Office  Educat 


ion 


School  Telephone 


High  School 


No. 


Address: 


TO: 


(Street)  (Oy) 

Dote. 

— Distribution Office  Skills 

— Pfione__ Dept. 


(State) 

_19_ 


Dear  Mr*  Employer.* 

This  will  introduce. 


, /Age: Grade: 

o student  enrolled  m the  cooperotive  office  or  distributive  occupotions  work 

School.  This  student  is 

interested  in  part-time  work  experience  with  your  firm  as 

e appreciate  any  consideration  you  can  give  this  applicant. 


Student’s  Social 
Security  No.. 


Sincerely, 


(Teacher-Coordinator) 
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Form  V 

APPLICATION  FOR  RELEASED  TIME  SCHOOL-WORK  PROGRAM 


This  application  is  prepared  by  the  student  desiring  early  dismissal  from 
classes  to  report  for  work  at  an  approved  training  station.  Provision  is  made 
for  necessary  approval  by  school  officials  concerned. 


High  School 


Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program 
Distributive  Education Office  Skills 


Application  for  Released  Time 


REQUEST  FOR  PROGRAM  CHANGE  Date 

Student 21 Firm  name. 


Registration  No. Home  Room:. 

Home  phone Grade: 


Address. 


Travel  time  necessary  from  school 

to  place  of  business Firm*s  telephone  No. 


Effective  date  of  released  time 
work  schedule 


Training  supervisor  or 
employer 


WORK  SCHEDULE  HOURS 


H 

0 

U 

R 

S 


From 

To 


Mon. 

T ues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Units  of  credit  earned  to  date 
Attendance: 

Comments: 


STATEMENT  TO  BE  SIGNED  BY 
PARTICIPATING  STUDENT: 
understand  that  the  pol icy  of  the 
school  states  -that  if  I am  sick 
enough  to  absent  myself  from  school, 
I am  too  ill  to  attend  my  job.  It  is 
understood  that  any  infractions  will 
be  considered  as  truancies  and  will 
affect  my  remaining  in  this  program.** 


STUDENT'S  SIGNATURE  DATE 


T eacher-Coord  i nator 


Assistant  Principal*s  Approval 


3. 


Guidance  Counselor*s  Approval 
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Form  VI 


Application  for  Part-Time  Christmas  V/ork 


This  application  for  seasonal  work  is  signed  by  the  student  and  his  parent 
and  contains  information  supplied  by  the  guidance  counselor.  It  also  provides,  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  a record  of  the  work  done. 

This  form  is  not  applicable  to  the  cooperative  office  skills  program. 
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Form  VI 


Distributive  Education 
High  School 


APPLICATION 

For  Part-T ime  Work  in  Retail  Selling 
Christmas,  19 


GRADE 


Name  „ 
Address 


Homeroom 


10. 

11. 

12. 


Telephone Height  . Weight 

Do  you  have  working  papers?  s?  _ 


Other: . 
Age  - 


Yes  No 

Previous  experience  working  for  pay:  Soc.  Sec.  No.; 


Dates 

Employer 

Type  of  work  done 

Salary 

Please  list  three  stores  where  you  would  like  to  work: 
List  in  order  of  preference. 


Choices 

Reason 

1 St 

2nd 

3rd 

School  Schedule 


Period 

Mon. 

T ues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(To  be  filled  in  by 
counselor) 


Scholastic  stand- 
ing this  year: 


First  report. 


Second  report. 


I,  the  undersigned,  understand  that 

■before  being  allowed  to  participate  in  this  plan,  my  parents  will  sign  the 
request  on  the  line  provided  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 


(over) 


teaf 
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(Back  of  Form  VI) 


when  accepted  by  a store  for  part-time  employment,  | may  be  excused  from 
school  ONLY  AFTER  my  last  recitation  of  the  day. 

the  school  will  suggest  openings  for  jobs,  but  I will  be  expected  to  apply 
for  the  position  in  the  regular  manner. 

when  accepted  by  a store,  I shall  remain  with  that  store  until  December 
24,  unless  by  conferring  with  school  authorities,  it  is  thought  better  that 
I discontinue  my  work. 

— I am  to  furnish  the  school  with 'the  records  of  my  work  as  requested. 

I agree  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  me  by  my  employer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  to  the  credit  of  the  school. 

Signed 


For  Parents:  Pupil 

We  would  like  to  request  that  our  son,  daughter  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  part-time  work  as  planned. 


Signed 


Guidance  Counsellor 
Work  Experience  Good 

Store  

Address  


Approved 


Parent 


Record  of  Work  Experience 


Disapproved ; 


Supervisor  

Salary  rate  per  hour  $ 


Dept. 


Week  Ending 


No.  of  Hours  Worked 


Salary  Received 


Comment  by  work  station  supervisor  at  conclusion  of  working  period: 


Date  - 
Signed 
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Form  VII 


Sample  On-the-Job  Training  Plan 


This  type  of  training  plan  shown  on  the  following  page  can  be  used  by  the 
teacher-coordinator  in  conferring  with  the  participating  employer  regarding  desir- 
able types  of  on-the-job  experience  to  be  provided  the  student  worker.  The  plan 
or  schedule  of  experiences  should  be  adapted  to  the  particular  work  situation. 
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Student 

T ype  of  work:. 

F irm  name 


Form  VII 


Distributive  Education  Program 
On-the-Job  T raining  Plan 


.High  School 


Age Beginning  hourly  wage:  $. 

.Homeroom Raise  1 - Date  $. 

Raise  2 - Date  $ . 


Normal  Work  Schedule  Hours: 


Address 

M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

From 

Telephone 

Training  Supervisor  To 

It  is  expected  that  the  student  worker  will  engage  in  some  of  the  following  work 
experiences  during  the  course  of  his  or  her  employment:  (Check) 


Stock  Activities 
— receiving  merchandise 

check  mdse,  against  order/  invoice 

price  and  mark  merchandise 

determine  retail  price 

bring  mdse,  to  selling  area 

display  mdse,  in  selling  area 

order  mdse. 

take  inventory 

perform  housekeeping  duties 

prepare  mdse,  for  delivery 

perform  delivery 

other 


Selling  Activities 

sell  mdse,  to  customers 

handle  returns 

perform  other  customer  services 

use  cash  register 

complete  sales  checks 

keep  sales  tally 

, wrap  mdse. 

suggest  items  for  store  purchase 

maintain  stock  control  system 

take  stock  counts 

maintain  stock 

mother 


Cashiering  Activities 

— use  cash  register 

— package  mdse. 

maintain  supplies 

maintain  mdse,  stock 

check  out  cash  register 

deposit  receipts 

other 


Specialized  Activities 

participate  in  store  promotion 

assist  in  advertising 

perform  general  store  display 

perform  window  display 

confer  with  buyers  and  salesmen  • 

work. in  credit  department 

work  in  control 

work  in  personnel  fhours 

formal  classroom  training,  (^perwk. 

other 


Advanced  Activities 
instruct  new  employees 
supervise  employees 
other 


Note:  It  is  expected  that  the  student  worker  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Federal  and  State  labor  laws,  and  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  The  coordinator  should  be  notified  of  changes  in  duties,  prob- 
lems as  they  arise,  and  areas  where  classroom  instruction  or  individual  consul- 
tation by  the  coordinator  may  increase  the  usefulness  and  productivity  of  the 
trainee.  The  work  station  supervisor  will  be  asked  to  evaluate  the  student  worker 
periodical  ly. 

Employment  Period:  Signatures: 

Start ^ 19 Employer 

Terminate 1 9 Student 

Parent 

T eacher-Coordinator - 
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Form  VIII 

Weekly  T ime  and  Salary  Record 


This  report  is  prepared  by  the  student  worker  and  signed  by  the  employer. 
It  is  returned  by  the  student  to  the  teacher-coordinator. 


School  Year 
19 - 19_ 


High  School 


Week 


Student 


Retail  Cooperative  Training  Program 
Weekly  Time  and  Salary  Record 

Firm  name 


F ield  of  Work 


Address 


Beginning  wage  per  hour  $. 

Raise  1 $ Date 

Raise  2 $ 


Train  ing  supervisor 
or  employer 


Date. 


Store  telephone  No., 


Work  Schedule 
From > 


Hours 


M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

DATE 

(Mo.  & Day) 


Monday 


T uesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saturday 


Total  hours 
worked  this 
week ^ 


TOTAL  HOURS 


ho 


urs 


minutes 


TYPE  OF  WORK  DONE  ON  JOB 
AND  INSTRUCTION  RECEIVED 


Cumu- 

la- 

tive 

hours 


hours 


minutes 


Total  salary  this 
week  before 
deductions 


$ 


Cumulative 
salary > $ 


COMMENTS: 
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Form  IX 

Weekly  Wage  and  Hour  Report 

This  report  is  signed  by  the  employer  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  returned 
by  the  student  to  the  teacher-coordinator.  It  indicates,  among  other  things,  the 
number  of  hours  of  work  experience  obtained  by  the  student.  The  student  may  be 
requested  to  summarize  his  work  experience,  relate  problem  situations,  etc.  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  report. 


Distributive  or  Office  Education 

High  School 

WEEKLY  WAGE  AND  HOUR  REPORT 
Name  Week  ending 


Day 

Worked 

Total 
Hours 
Sel  ling* 

Total  Hours 
Not  Sel  1 ing  * 

Department 
If  Not 
Selling 

Total 

Hours 

Worked 

From 

To 

Monday 

T uesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Totals 

Rate  per  hour  Wages  for  week  


Name  of  employer 
Employer's  signature 


*Not  applicable  to  cooperative  office  skills  program. 
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Form  X 

Individual  Student  Work  Record 

One  sheet  is  used  for  each  student  in  the  cooperative  program.  This  form 
provides  a weekly  record,  among  other  things,  of  hours  worked  during  the  school 

year.  This  information  must  be  kept  by  the  teacher-coordinator  for  the  annual 
report. 

The  information  obtained  from  form  IV  is  posted  weekly  to  form  V. 

Distributive  or  Office  Education  * I 

^High  School  I 

Individual  Student  Work  Record  I 

Employer  _ . __  Salary  rate  per  hour  I 

Address I 


Name  of  Student 


Week 

Ending 

Hours 

Worked 

Salary  ^ 

[.  v.Week 
Ending 

Hours 

Worked 

Salary 

— 

— 

— 

. 



... 

* 

____  j 

i 

U.  . , ......  

- -• 

- ■ - 

' 

- — - 

— - 

TOTAL  HOURS 


TOTAL  SALARY  $ 
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Form  XIII 


EMPLOYER  JOB  RATING  SHEETS 

These  forms  are  used  by  the  employer  in  evaluating  student  vrorker  on-the 
job  performance. 

EMPLOYEE  RATING  SHEET 

Name  of  Trainee Date  of  Rating 

pjrm Address 

Job Work  Station  Supervisor 


Characteristic 

Check  Ap 

oropriate  Column 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

COURTESY 

rnnPFRATiON 

INITIATIVE 

APPEARANCE 

ABILITY  T'^  FC|  I nw  in‘=^tri ICTION?; 

JOB  PERFORMANCE 

1 - Extremely  poor;  2 - Below  average;  3 - Average;  4 - Above  average; 
5 - Excel  lent 


I 


Form  XIV 

EMPLOYEE  RATING  SHEET 

-irm  Name Name  of  Rater. 

"^ame  of  Trainee Date  of  Rating 


Characteristic 

Check  Appropriate  Column 

Superior 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Poor 

PllNCTUAI  ITY 

•f 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  ABILITY 

ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  WORK 

PFR.'^nNAI  APPEARANCE 

WORKMANSHIP 

General  comments  concerning  bright  spots  or  deficiencies. 
Use  other  side  if  necessary. 
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Form  XV 


High  School 


Student 


JOB  RATING  SHEET  FOR  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 
Distributive  1 2 Rating:  Mid-year Final 


Firm  name Employer  signature 


I Note:  In  rating  student  worker,  please  use  as  your  standard  or  norm  the  work  of 

f other  cooperative  work  experience  students  in  similar  training  positions. 

I Please  do  not  attempt  to  use  the  performance  of  your  regulo.'  employees 

I as  a standard  for  rating  the  student  worker.  (Check  appropriate  box.) 


QUALITIES  ' EXPLANATION 

Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

Above 

Average 

Outstanding 

Groom  ina 

Appearance  Poise  and  bearinq 

Speech  habits 

Communi-  Listening  and 

cation  responding 

Mental  Alertness  in  grasping 

Alertness  instructions 

and  Persistence  and  patience 

Interest  in  carrying  them  out 

With  executives 

Cooperation  With  co-workers 

and  Loyalty  With  public 

Readiness  to  assume 
responsibi  1 ity 

Initiative  Readiness  to  do 

extra  work  and 
submit  ideas 

Qual ity  of  work, 
including  accuracy 

Performance  Quality  of  work; 

production 

Tact  and  courtesy 

Attitudes  E nthusiasm  for  job 

Regularity 

Attendance  Punctuality 

REMARKS:  Please  indicate  any  comments  on  the  above  ratings,  plus  suggestions 
as  to  how  student  may  improve.  (Continue  on  other  side  of  page  if 
needed.) 
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Form  XVI 


STUDENT  WORKER  VISITATION  FOLLOW-UP  RECORD 


Trainee Work  Station 

Training  Objective 

Training  Sponsor Date  Placed 


Date  of 
Visitation 

Comments 

Training  Needs 

Note:  This  visitation  follow-up  record  can  serve  as  a student's  on-the-job  pro- 

gress report  and  is  an  invaluable  source  of  information  to  be  used  during 
individual  trainee  conference  sessions.  It  provides  a chronological 
record  of  visitations  made  to  each  employed  student's  work  station  and 
assures  to  a reasonable  degree  that  each  trainee  receives  a minimal 
amount  of  on-the-job  supervision  from  his  teacher-coordinator.  Notations 
as  to  specific  training  needs  enable  the  teacher-coordinator  to  individ- 
ualize his  instruction  and  to  relate  classroom  instruction  to  on-the-job 
problems. 
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Form  XVII 


Coordination  Plan  Sheet 

The  coordination  plan  sheet  can  be  used  to  record  coordination  activities  to 
be  performed  on  a day-to-day  basis.  These  activities  include  such  regularly 

scheduled  duties  as:  (1)  Employer  contacts;  (2)  Organization  of  instructional 
materials;  (3)  Student  worker  visitations  and  counseling;  (4)  Administrative 
assignments;  (5)  Adult  education  supervision  and  teaching;  (6)  DECA  club  work; 
(7)  Professional  meetings;  (8)  Publicity  and  public  relations  activities;  (9)  Com- 
munity contacts  and  projects;  (10)  Advisory  committee  work. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

^ High  School 

Dai ly  Coordination  Plans  Dates 


Date 

Description  of  Coordination  Work 
Scheduled 

Proposed  Follow-up 
Action 

- 

% 
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i Form  XVIII 


Summary  Report  of  Coordination  Contacts 

This  report  may  be  prepared  on  a monthly,  quarterly,  or  semester  basis  to 
provide  a visual  summary  of  the  extent  of  supervision  provided  to  student  w/orkers 
by  the  teacher-coordinator. 


S 

m- 

r 


t 
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I 
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School  Year  19 to  19 


High  School 

From to 

(Monthly,  Quarterly,  Semester) 


Summary  of  Supervisory  Contacts 


Distributive  Education Office  Skills 


Student  Worker 

Work  Station 

’Da 

Person 

te  of  Coi 
by 
Letter 

ntact 

Telephone 

Total  Contacts 

1 . 

4 

9. 

JL  • — 

• 

A 

a. 

^ • 
6. 

• 

7. 

\ 

Q 

o»__ 

0 

1 0 

1 w» 

1 1 

1 1 • 
1 9 

13. 

♦ 
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Form  XIX 

Work  Experience  Credit  Summary  Sheet 

This  report  can  be  used  by  the  teacher-coordinator  to  compile  year-end  work 
experience  credit  data  which  may  be  requested  by  school  officials  and  members 
of  the  guidance  staff. 

High  School 

D.  E.  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


School  year:  19 to  19 Total  students  employed:. 


Name 

of 

T rainee 

Work 

Station 

Pos  it  ion 

Period  of 
E mployment 
From  - To 

T otal 
Hours 

T otal 
Wages 

Beg. 

Wage 

Rate 

End. 

Wage 

Rate 

Credit 

Com- 

ments 

1. 

- 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

, 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

•• 
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Form  XX 


' Follow-Up  Study  Questionnaire 

I 

I 

i 

1 The  following  questionnaire  can  be  used  by  the  teacher-coordinator  to  obtain 

f valuable  information  about  graduates  of  the  distributive  education  program. 

I 

\ ' The  form  should  be  mailed  to  the  graduates  with  a stamped  addressed  return 

f envelope. 


f 
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Form  XX 

High  School 

Graduate  Follow-up  Questionha^re 

Name  of  Teacher  and  School  Name  and  Address  of  Student 

From:  To: 


S' 


82 


Instructions:  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the  inclosed  envelope. 


PRELIMINARY  QUESTIONS  ... 

1.  Are  you  married?  Yes No 

2.  Are  you  in  the  military  service? 

Yes No 

(If  yes,  what  is  your  specialty?) 

3.  Are  you  now,  or  were  you,  enrolled 

in  an  institution  for  further  * 

education?  Yes No 

(If  yes,  check  one:) 

Full-Time  — - Part-Time 

4«  Give  name  of  school  or  institution 

5.  What  (is)  or  (was)  your  objective 
or  major? 


6.  Degree  or  certificate  received 

Expect  to  receive Date 

Associate  degree  Baccalaureate 

Certificate  None 

Other  (specify) 

7.  Have  you  enrolled  for  one  or  more 

adult  vocational  education  course(s) 

or  program  (s)? Yes  No 

(If  y®s,  give  name  of  course(s). 

8.  What  is  your  present  occupational 

goal?  (Career  objective) 


EMPLOYMENT 

1.  Are  you  employed?  Yes  No  7. 

(If  yes,  check  one:) 

Full-Time  .Pai-t-Time 

2.  If  you  are  not  employed,  are  you 

seeking  employment?  Yes ' 

3.  Position  or  job  title 

4.  Name  of  business 

5.  Kind  of  business  (such  as  department 
hardware  or  food  stores,  wholesale 
drugs,  real  estate,  insurance,  steel, 
electronics,  plumbing,  construct^ion, 
farming.  Federal,  State,  local. 
Government,  military  services;  etc.) 

Other 

6.  Current  salary  range  per  week: 

( 35-75)  ( 76-110) 

( 11M50)  ( 151-H) 


(Check  one  or  more  as  applicable) 

In  the  past  12  months,  have  you 
been: 

Given  more  responsibility 

Entered  a supervisory  position 

Entered  a management  pos ition 

. What  do  you  like  most  about  your 
present  job?  Check  one  or  more 

Salary  Prestige 

Working  conditions 

Opportunity  for  advancement 

Other  (specify) 

9«  If  your  present  job  is  not  in  the 
field  for  vyhich  your  vocational  . 
training  prepared  you,  please 
check  reason  below: 

Pay  Entered  armed  forces 

Health  Working  conditions 

Marriage 

Lack  of  employment  opportunity 

Other  (specify) 


Note:  Please  use  reverse  side  for  any  additional  comments. 

If  the  address  shown  above  is  not  correct,  please  indicate  your  present 
address  on  the  reverse  side  and  check  here, New  Address 
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Form  XXI 


Annual  Summary  | 

, This  annual  summary  provides  information  of  particular  interest  to  parents,  j 

employers,  younger  high  school  students,  faculty  members,  guidance  counselors,  | 

school  officials,  and  board  of  education  members.  ’ 

Much  of  this  information  has  news  value  and  will  be  welcomed  by  local  I 

newspaper  editors.  School  administrators  will  also  welcome  publicity  of  this  kind  | 

which  tends  to  strengthen  good  public  relations  between  the  school  and  the  com-  | 

munity.  Judicious  use  of  this  information  should  result  in  an  increased  enrollment  | 

of  better  students.  | 

i 

This  form  is  suggestive  of  the  type  of  information  which  should  appear  in  | 

an  annual  summary.  Coordinators  should  use  it  as  a basis  for  developing  their  own  I 

summary  adapted  to  their  local  situafibn.  1 

1 

i 

I 

j 

I 
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Form  XXl 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY 

1.  Number  of  cooperating  employers 

2.  Number  of  cooperative  distributive  or  office  occupations 
pupils  granted  work  experience  diploma  credit  during  the 
school  year 

3.  Number  of ; cooperative  distributive  or  office  occupations 
pupils  granted  work  experience  diploma  credit  for  summer 
vacation  work 

4.  Number  of  cooperative  work  experience  pupils  released 
before  close  of  school  day  for  part-time  work 

5.  Number  of  man-hours  worked  by  cooperative  distributive 
or  office  occupations  pupils  during  school  year 

6.  Number  of  man-hours  worked  by  cooperative  distributive 
or  office  occupations  pupils  during  summer  vacation 

7.  Amount  earned  by  cooperative  distributive  or  office  occupa- 
tions pupils  engaged  in  employment  for  which  work  experi- 
ence diploma  credit  was  granted 

8.  Average  hourly  wage  earned  by  cooperative  distributive 
or  office  occupations  pupils 

*9.  Number  of  high  school  pupils  (not  cooperative  distributive 
occupations  pupils)  given  pre-employment  training  and 
placed  in  stores  to  handle  the  Christmas  trade 

*10.  Number  of  adults  so  trained  and  placed 

1 1.  Number  of  senior  cooperative  distributive  or  office  occupa- 
tions pupils  planning  to  continue  their  education  in  this 
field 

Schools  where  education  will  be  continued: 


* Not  applicable  to  cooperative  office  skills  program 
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♦TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  *JUNI0R  COLLEGES;  *EDUCATI0NAL  PROGRAMS;  *V0CATI0NAL  ADJUSTMENT;  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE;  AUTO  BODY  REPAIRMEN;  AUTO  MECHANICS  (OCCUPATION);  ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIANS;  *V0CATI0NAL  FOLLOWUP; 
PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

♦NORTHERN  IDAHO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE;  IDAHO 


Fifteen  of  25  graduates  and  dropouts  formerly  enrolled  In  Automobile  and  Body  and  Fender  Repair,  32 
formerly  enrolled  in  Automobile  Mechanics,  and  54  of  73  formerly  enrolled  In  Industrial  Electronics  responded 
to  cuest ionnal res  concerning  their  status  since  leaving  college  and  their  retrospective  evaluation  or  their 
educational  experience.  Relatively  small  numbers  and  return  percentages  for  the  three  groups  necessitate 
cauti'on  In  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  which  Indicate  that  the  majority  of  respondents  were  satisfied 

with  their  choice  of  programs  and  that  the  college  Is  doing  a commendable  Job  In  training.  An  analysis  of  the 
total  number  of  Jobs  held  by  the  three  program  groups  reveailed  that  the  majority  were  not  related  io  the 


respondents'  programs  of  training.  Of  respondents  engaged  In  Jobs  related  to  their  training,  a m^(5rlty 
indicated  that  their  education  had  prepared  them  for  responsibility  and  advancement  while  the  opposite 
response  was  made  by  those  In  Jobs  not  related  to  their  training.  (HC) 
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FOREWORD  , 

The  study  presented  in  this  report  is  one  of  two  follow-up  re- 
search projects  conducted  through  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit 
during  the  past  year  and  a half.  This  study  is  a follow-up  of  students 
formerly  enrolled  in  three  vocational-technical  programs  at  North  Idaho 
Junior  College,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Thus  the  area  of  focus  is  a por- 
tion of  the  educational  program  in  one  of  Idaho's  area  vocational 
schools.  The  high  school  program  was  the  main  focus  of  the" other  study 
entitled  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  Pocatello  and  Idaho  Falls  High  School 
Graduates  (195^-1963)^"  which  was  published  in  June,  1967# 

The  major  portion  of  the  research  in  this  study  was  conducted  by 
N.  Dale  Gentry,  Research  Fellow,  who  was  assigned  to  the  State  Occupa- 
tional Research  Unit  during  the  I965-I966  academic  year.  Mr.  Gentry's 
selection  of  this  project  has  proved  to  be  a timely  contribution  to 
the  Unit's  ongoing  research  program.  He  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  study.  Mr.  Gentry  is  especially  to 
be  commended  for  completing  the  project,  even  though  this  required  sev- 
eral months  of  work  subsequent  to  his  separation  from  the  Unit. 

A special  note  of  appreciation  goes  to  Mr.  Clarence  E.  Haught, 
Director,  Area  Vocational  Education  School,  North  Idaho  Junior  College, 
and  members  of  his  staff  for  assistance  to  Mr.  Gentry  during  the  study. 
Data  from  student  records  and  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the 
questionnaire  form  were  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

The  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  assumes  full  responsibility,  of 
course,  -for  the  data  thus  obtained  (including  questionnaire  responses) 
and  for  the  several  analyses  and  interpretations.  This  report  is  pre- 
sented with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  it  will  generate  better  and 
more  extensive  follow-up  studies,  with  the  end  objective  of  improving 
Idaho's  program  of  vocational-technical  education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  a recurrent  need  in  the  field  of  education  for  feedback 
concerniAg  the  relevance  of  the  subject  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plied sci^ence  or  technology,  the  skills  taught  to  students.  This  in- 
vestigation may  be  considered  an  initial  step  in  providing  such  feed- 
back at  the  vocational-technical  school  level  in  Idaho.  It  is  also 
hop  id  that  this  study  might  help  raise  questions  about  the  type  of ' in- 
foimation  and  method  of  treatment  desired  in  follow-up  studies  for  use 
in  future  endeavors  of  this  kind. 

This  attempt  to  provide  feedback  for  the  educators  of  thA  Area 
Vocational  Educatibn  School  situated  at  North  Idaho  Junior  College 
(NIJC),  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  considers  primarily  certain  characteris- 
tics of  former  students,  both  graduates  and  dropouts,  of  this  area 
school.  Such  an  approach  runs  several  risks.  The  student  character- 
istics chosen  for  investigation  (dependent  variables)  may  or  may  not 
accurately  reflect  the  appropriateness  of  aspects  of  the  curriculum 
(independent  variables)  to  the  skill  involved.  Irrelevant  variables 
may  have  had  greater  impact  on  characteristics  of  former  students  than 
thosLe.  under  consideration.  The  subjective  nature  of  questionnaire 
data  is  always  just  cause  for  caution  in  drawing  conclusions.  Experi- 
mental control  in  such  a study  is  in  some  respects  non-existent.  Thus, 
the  results  of  this  type  of  study  are  at  best  tenuous,  at  worst  mis- 
leading, and  subsequent  discussions  and  data  presentations  must  be 
considered  with  due  caution. 

Background 

Three  vocational  programs  were  chosen  for  investigation:  Auto- 

mobile Body  and  Pender  Repair,  Automobile  Mechanics,  and  Industrial 
Electronics.  Two  two-year  programs — Automobile  Mechanics  and  Indus- 
trial Electronics — had  been  taught  at  NIJC  continuously  for  five  full 
years  prior  to  the  initiation  of  this  study,  thus  providing  four  grad- 
uating classes.  The  two-year  program  of  Automobile  Body  and  Pender 
Repair  had  been  taught  continuously  for  three  years,  providing  two 
graduating  classes. 

Procedure 

Two  major  questions  appeared  to  summarize  the  type  of  information 
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desired  from  former  students  of  the  NIJC  vocational-technical  program: 
(l)  How  do  the  students  evaluate  their  experience  at  NIJC  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  they  are  now  doing?  (2)  What  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  students  who  have  attended  the  NIJC  program — where  are  they, 


what  are  they  doing,  how  are  they  doing,  etc.? 

Data  from  NIJC  records  provided  the  names  and  permanent  ad- 
dresses of  students  as  well  as  some  additional  data  (Appendix  A,  page 
2,  Table  l)  for  the  latter  question  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Ques- 
tionnaires (Appendix  A,  pages  6-10)  were  constructed  which  also  pro- 
vided data  about  students,  as  well  as  their  evaluations  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  NIJC  curriculum.  The  first  two  pages  of  the  question- 
naire were  the  same  for  all  students;  the  third  page  was  similar  in 
format,  but  was^  worded  approprjrately  for  each  of  the  three  program 
groups  (Appendix  A,  pages  8-10).  Personnel  at  NIJC  provided  consider- 
able assistance  in  securing  data  about  students  who  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  three  programs,  and  in  determining  information  to  be  obtained 
via  questionnaire,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  technical  areas 


I 


of  subject  matter. 

Cover  letters  (Appendix  A,  pages  5-^)  were  prepared  for  an  ini- 
tial mailing,  and  were  signed  by  both  the  investigator  and  the  in- 
structor who  had  the  most  contact  hours  with  the  student.  Two  subss— 
quent  follow-up  letters  for  nonrespondents  were  signed  only  by  the 
investigator  on  behalf  of  the  vocational-technical  personnel.  The 
three  mailings  were  spaced  at  approximately  six-week  intervals  begin- 
ning in  April,  I966.  A copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  enclosed  with 
each  mailing.  As  is  customary,  respondents  were  assured  that  all  in- 
formation would  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 

Following  completion  of  the  mailing  phase  of  the  study,  tabula- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  results  were  effected  and  are  presented  in 
this  report.  Due  to  small  Ns  (number  of  cases),  it  was  not  possible 
to  perform  extensive  statistical  analyses.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
data  did  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatments  outside  the 
nonparametric  class.  Accordingly,  the  data  were  compared  directly  by 
means  of  frequencies  or  percentagss.  Occasionally  the  chi-square  tsst 
was  applied  in  an  effort  to  "tease  out"  important  trends  and  relation- 
ships. 
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The  following  three  sections  of  this  report  will  be  concerned 
with  students  enrolled  in  Automobile  Body  and  Fender  Repair  (ABF), 
Automobile  Mechanics  (AM),  and  Industrial  Electronics  (IE),  in  tliat 
order.  Following  this  will  be  a summary  comparison  between  some  as- 
pects of  the  three  programs--that  is,  the  major  findings  presented  in 
the  foregoing  three  sections.  The  concluding  section  of  the  report 
will  contain  the  conclusions  and  implications  of  the  study.  Through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  report,  and  in  Appendixes  B,  C,  and  D,  the 
reader  may  note  several  discrepancies  between  the  N given  for  the  nu®- 
ber  of  respondents  and  the  Ns  in  various  tables.  Such  discrepancies 
are  due  to  a lack  of  da<ta;  several  respondents,  even  though  they  re- 
turned the  questionnaire,  failed  to  answer  several  of  the  questions, 

AUTOMOBILE  BODY  AND  FENDER  REPAIR 

During  the  three-year  period  from  1962  to  1965*  25  students  en- 
tered and  left  the  ABF  program  at  NIJC.  Of  these  former  students,  lO 
may  be  classified  as  nonrespondents  and  15  Q-s  respondents  (Appendix  A, 
page  5»  Table  2),  Actually,  three  of  the  students  classified  as  non- 
respondents could  not  be  located.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
population  on  whom  questionnaire  data  were  not  available,  these  three 
students  may  legitimately  be  classified  as  nonrespondents.  Thus,  60 
per  cent  of  the  ABF  population  being  studied  returned  questionnaires* 
Comparison  of  Respondents  with  Nonrespondents 

Rothney  (1958)  has  adequately  challenged  the  practice  of  assuming 
comparability  between  respondent  and  nonrespondent  populations  in 
questionnaire  studies.  In  the  present  study  some  information  was  avail 
able  on  both  respondents  and  nonrespondents:  amount  of  previous 

schooling,  grade  point  average,  and  length  of  time  spent  at  NIJC* 

This  information  provides  a basis  for  comparing  ;the  respondents  and 

I 

nonrespondents  in  the  three  programs  with  respect  to  the  three  char- 
acteristics listed. 

Eleven  of  fifteen  respondents  had  graduated  from  high  school, 
compared  to  only  two  graduates  out  of  eight  nonrespondents  (Appendix 
B,  Table  l).  This  distribution  could  have  occurred  one  time  in  ten 
by  chance  (Appendix  B,  Table  2),  hence  one  may  not  assert  with 
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assurance  that  this  represents  a real  difference  between  respondents 
and  nonrespondents.  One  may  consider  the  data  in  a slightly  differ- 
ent fashion:  the  mean  number  of  years  of  education  for  ABF  respond- 

ents was  11.4  compared  to  10.1  for  nonrespondents  (Appendix  B,  Table  l). 

Thirteen  of  fifteen  respondents  (87  per  cent)  spent  two  or  more 
semesters  at  NIJC  compared  to  only  four  of  ten  (40  per  cent)  nonre- 
spondents (Appendix  B,  Table  3)»  Respondents  spent  an  average  of  2.3 
semesters  at  NIJC  as  compared  to  1.4  semesters  for  nonrespondents.  A 
chi-square  test  indicates  that  this  is  a real  difference,  significant 
between  the  .05  and  .02  levels  (Appendix  B,  Table  4). 

Each  of  the  fifteen  respondents  earned  a grade  point  average 
(GPA)  of  2.5  or  higher.  Only  two  of  seven  nonrespondents  earned  a 
CPA  this  high.  The  mean  GPA  for  respondents  was  3*02  compared  to  1.48 
for  nonrespondents  (Appendix  B,  Table  5)»  This  difference  is  signifi- 
cant beyond  the  .01  level  (Appendix  B,  Table  6). 

The  preceding  data  demonstrate  that  respondents  and  nonrespond- 
ents probably  represent  different  populations  in  respect  to  grade 
point  average  and  amount  of  time  at  NIJC.  This  does  not  justify  in- 
ferences about  other  characteristics  of  the  two  groups,  but  simply  em- 
phasizes the  risk  involved  in  assuming  that  respondents  represent  the 
student  population  being  studied. 

General  Characteristics  of  Respondents 

The  material  to  follow  includes  additional  comparisons  of  the 
respondents  and  nonrespondents,  as  well  as  characteristics  of  the 
respondents  revealed  by  questionnaire  responses.  Reference  may  be 
made  to  the  questionnaire  in  Appendix  A which  was  the  instrument  used 
to  obtain  most  of  the  data  which  follow.  Tabular  material  is  con- 
tained in  Appendix  B.  The  reader  desiring  a quick  overview  may  read 
only  the  text.  If  more  detail  is  desired,  references  to  Appendix 
tables  may  be  followed  up  at  the  points  indicated. 

Although  nearly  half  of  the  ABF  students  (lO  of  23)  had  failed 
to  graduate  from  high  school,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents (4  of  15)  had  failed  to  do  so  (Appendix  B,  Table  2).  The  two 
students  with  more  than  a high  school  education  had  previously  en- 
rolled in  Auto  Mechanics. 

Respondents  in  general  had  had  about  2.33  semesters  of  training. 
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while  the  ABF  class  as  a whole  (including  nonrespondents)  had  had 
slightly  less  than  two  semesters  of  training  (Appendix  B,  Table  3)* 

The  fact  that  the  average  student  left  the  ABF  program  with  about  two 
semesters  of  training  suggests  that  sufficient  skill  and  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  in  one  year  to  get  started  in  the  ABF  field.  One  re- 
spondent, in  fact,  indicated  that  the  earnest  student  could  do  so, 
and  that  he  had  learned  enough  in  one  year  to  secure  a good  job. 

The  grade  point  average  for  the  entire  group  of  ABF  students  was 
2.56  (Appendix  B,  Table  5)»  The  respondents  had  a 3*02  GPA,  whereas 
the  nonrespondents  had  a 1.48  GPA.  As  already  noted,  this  is  a sig- 
nificant difference  (Appendix  B,  Table  6). 

Fourteen  respondents  divided  equally  over  whether  the  ABF  cur- 
riculum was  their  first  or  second  choice  of  program  (Appendix  B, 

k ’ I'.tf 

Table  7)»  Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  only  two  persons 
indicated  they  were  presently  dissatisfied  with  that  choice®  Further, 
the  two  who  were  dissatisfied  had  initially  made  ABF  their  first 
choice  (Appendix  B,  Table  8).  One  of  these  respondents  suggested  that 
the  reason  for  dissatisfaction  was  the  low  pay.  This  will  receive 
further  comment  shortly.  The  other  respondent  did  not  indicate  his 
reason  for  dissatisfaction.  There  is  no  apparent  basis  for  asserting 
that  those  for  whom  ABF  was  originally  second  choice  ought  to  now  be 
dissatisfied.  But  the  fact  that  none  of  those  persons  is  presently 
dissatisfied  suggests  there  may  be  satisfactions  in  doing  ABF  work  of 
which  students  were  unaware  when  they  chose  (or  were  referred  to)  the 
ABF  progr,am. 

Thre^e  respondents  volunteered  information  concerning  disabilities 
which  limited  their  employability:  (l)  severed  tendons  in  one  hand, 

(2)  softening  of  the  knee  bone,  and  (3)  ”40  per  cent  disability." 

None  of  these  had  had  periods  of  unemployment,  however,  nor  had  they 
been  required  to  terminate  a job  because  of  their  disability.  Two  of 
the  three  were  currently  doing  ABF  work.  The  third  indicated  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  an  ABF  job  that  would  pay  enough  to  support  his 
family,  but  that  he  was  making  plans  to  open  his  own  body  shop. 

The  ABF  students  were  asked  to  rate  several  characteristics  of 
the  College  on  a four-point  scale:  poor,  satisfactory,  good,  and  ex- 

cellent. The  primary  purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  questionnaire 
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was  to  obtain  the  students'  relative  appraisal  of  the  school  func- 
tions: (l)  quality  of  shop  instruction,  (2)  quality  of  theory  instruc- 

tion, (3)  amount  of  counseling  given  students,  (4)  quality  of  coun- 
seling given  students,  (5)  help  given  students  to  find  jobs,  and  (6) 
interest  shown  by  teachers  in  student  problems*  The  method  of  quanti- 
fying the  results  for  interpretation  was  to  weight  the  scores:  ^ for 

excellent,  3 for  gOod,  2 for  satisfactory,  and  1 for  poor.  The  high- 
est possible  weighted  score  (4  times  15  respondents)  was  60  for  each 
of  the  above  six  characteristics* 

The  total  weighted  scores  ranged  from  k2  to  52;  a clear  majority 
rated  each  characteristic  as  "good”  or  "excellent*"  The  indication  is 
(Appendix  B,  Table  9)  that  teacher  interest  and  quality  of  professional 
help--including  instruction  and  counseling — were  viewed  with  consider- 
able satisfaction*  The  students  apparently  were  less  satisfied  (al- 
though only  one  rating  was  poor)  with  the  help  they  received  in  locat- 
ing jobs,  and  with  the  amount  of  counseling  they  received  at  NIJC* 

Since  the  initiation  of  this  study,  the  Area  Vocational  Education 
School  has  employed  a counselor,  indicating  that  the  school  itself  rec- 
ognized this  as  an  area  of  need* 

How  did  ABF  students  obtain  their  first  job  when  they  left  NIJC? 

Is  the  manner  in  which  students  found  jobs  related  to  the  type  of  work 
they  secured?  Most  students  (Appendix  B,  Table  lO)  looked  for  their 
own  job,  had  help  from  a friend  or  relative  in  securing  a job,  or  were 
already  employed*  It  is  interesting  that  those  who  were  already  em- 
ployed and  those  who  obtained  their  jobs  through  friends  universally 
entered  non-ABF  work*  Those  who  went  job  hunting  all  found  ABF  jobs 
or  related  jobs*  The  numbers  dealt  with  in  these  comparisons,  however, 
are  so  small  that  the  distribution  could  easily  be  one  of  chance* 

The  15  ABF  respondents  had  held  a combined  total  of  40  jobs  since 
leaving  NIJC  for  an  average  of  2*7  jobs  per  person  (Appendix  B,  Table 
11)*  The  average  length  of  time  out  of  NIJC  was  slightly  over  1}^ 
years,  and  the  average  job  lasted  about  7 months  (Appendix  B,  Table  12) 
Of  the  combined  total  of  40  jobs  held  by  the  respondents,  17  were  ABF 
jobs  (Appendix  B,  Table  13 )*  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  employ- 
ment* Sawmill  work,  factory  work,  service  station  attendant,  and  farm 
work  accounted  for  I6  of  the  remaining  jobs*  Several  other  positions 
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were  held  only  once  by  respondents. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  the  more  training  received  in  a par- 
ticular occupational  area,  the  more  likely  it  would  be  that  the 
trainee  later  would  be  employed  in  that  occupation.  ° By  examining  the 
relationship  between  semesters  of  training  and  type  of  work  engaged  in, 
one  can  see  that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  for  this  group  of 
ABF  students.  A visual  inspection  of  Tables  l4,  15»  and  16,  Appendix 
B reveals  no  clear  relationship  between  the  number  of  semesters  at 
NIJC  and  the  type  of  work  (related  to  ABF  or  not  related)  engaged  in 
by  the  students.  Three  possible  reasons  for  the  lack  of  any  consis- 
tent relationship  are  considered  here.  There  may,  of  course,  be 
others.  First,  the  sample  is  small,  and  the  variables  affecting  ac- 
tual job  placement  may  be  so  complex  that  any  relationship  is  obscured. 
Second,  the  length  of  time  required  to  learn  skills  necessary  for  gain- 
ful employment  may  be  brief  enough  so  that  several  students  are  capable 
of  mastering  these  skills  in  two  semesters.  This  possibility  already 
has  been  discussed.  Third,  the  reasons  why  some  persons  leave  ABF  jobs 
may  be  operative  when  the  students  are  seeking  their  first  jobs,  re- 
sulting in  their  selection  of  non-ABF  work.  The  discussion  of  reasons 
for  leaving  jobs,  reasons  for  remaining  on  jobs,  and  rate  of  pay--in 
the  paragraphs  immediately  f ollowing--expand  further  this  third  point. 

Former  students  were  asked  to  tell  why  they  left  each  job.  Jobs 
were  categorized  into  ABF  work  and  non-ABF  work,  and  reasons  for  leav- 
ing were  summarized  and  recorded  in  each  category  (Appendix  B,  Table 
17).  Due  to  low  frequencies,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  any  sig- 
nificant trends.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a trend 
toward  reasons  which  indicate  employment  dissatisfaction,  including 
low  rate  of  pay,  difficulties  with  the  employer,  and  seeking  a better 
or  different  job.  Reasons  which  indicate  circumstances  beyond  the  re- 
spondents' control,  such  as  being  drafted,  family  illness,  and  lay- 
offs, were  mentioned  less  frequently.  Even  the  respondent  who  estab- 
lished his  own  business  said  he  did  so  because  wages  in  ABF  work  were 


too  low. 

Reasons  for  remaining  on  jobs  similarly  showed  no  marked  differ- 
ences between  ABF  and  non-ABF  work  (Appendix  B,  Table  18).  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  were  noticeably  fewer  reasons  given  for  remaining 
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on  ABF  jobs  than  on  non-ABF  jobs — k and  10  reasons,  respectively.  No 
clear-cut  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  Table  18,  in  that  both  the 
ABF  and  non-ABF  job  holders  gave  a variety  of  reasons  for  remaig^ing  on 
their  jobs. 

Perhaps  the  wage  level  (Appendix  B,  Table  19)  was  more  important 
in  changing  jobs  than  many  of  the  respondents  verbalized.  The  mean 
income  for  ABF  jobs  was  $506  per  month,  compared  to  $409  for  non-ABF 
jobs  (excluding  one  self-employed  trucker  who  claimed  $1,500  per  month 
by  including  his  income  the  mean  wage  would  be  $^62  per  month).  This 
difference  in  mean  income  is  statistically  significant  beyond  the  .01 
level.  This  amount  of  variation  in  wages  could  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  an  individual  in  deciding  whether  to  remain  in  the  ABF 
field  or  transfer  to  another  type  of  employment  with  higher  pay. 

Tables  20  and  21  of  Appendix  B present  data  relative  to  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  employment.  There  is  no  apparent  relationship 
between  the  type  of  work  students  performed  (ABF  or  non-ABF)  and  where 
they  worked  (Table  20).  Approximately  58  per  cent  of  all  jobs  held 
were  located  in  Idaho,  22  per  cent  in  Washington,  15  per  cent  in 
California,  and  5 per  cent  in  Oregon.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents (12  of  15)  secured  their  first  job  in  Idaho,  while  only  about  55 
per  cent  (8  of  15)  held  their  last  job  in  Idaho  (Table  2l).  An  exam- 
ination of  the  completed  questionnaires  revealed  that  many  of  those 
who  left  Idaho,  both  upon  leaving  NIJC  and  after  working  in  Idaho, 
moved  to  more  industrially  prosperous  areas,  especially  the  Seattle- 
Renton  area  of  Washington. 

The  last  page  of  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  A,  page  8)  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  an  evaluation  by  former  students  of  their  educational 
experiences  at  NIJC.  The  results  could  be  considered  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Should  only  those  students  in  ABF  work  be  considered  in  evalu- 
ating the  importance  of  a skill  on  the  job?  Should  students  who  spent 
less  than  k semesters  at  NIJC  be  included  in  evaluating  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  different  phases  of  the  program?  The  decision  was  to 
present  the  results  for  those  doing  ABF  work,  those  doing  non-ABF  work 
ajid  the  totals  (Appendix  B,  Tables  22  and  25).  There  is  still  the 
problem  of  determining  what  these  ratings  might  mean.  What  criteria 
are  suitable  for  evaluating  the  responses? 
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Some  skills  seem  important  (Table  22)  regardless  of  the  type  of 
work,  tool  care  being  the  best  example.  Welding,  hand  tool  use,  metal 
preparation,  and  refinishing  all  seemed  to  be  of  general  importance. 
That  is,  half  or  more  of  the  respondents  in  one  or  both  of  the  ABF  and 
non-ABF  categories  felt  they  were  of  much  or  moderate  importance  on 
their  present  jobs.  Glass  replacement,  attachments,  and  machine  tool 
operation  were  of  importance  mainly  to  those  in  ABF  work.  Frame  re- 
conditioning, upholstery,  and  fabric  cleaning  seemed  of  slight  impor- 
tance to  either  group.  It  would  be  difficult  to  argue,  however,  that 
these  latter  areas  have  no  place  in  ABF  training. 

Si^Tar  difficulties  of  interpretation  are  faced  in  attempting  to 
evaluate  the  students’  ratings  of  the  adequacy  of  time  spent  in  train- 
ing on  the  different  skill  areas  (Appendix  B,  Table  25).  Respondents 
generally  felt  that  the  amount  of  training  time  was  adequate  for  hand 
tool  use,  machine  tool  operation,  tool  care,  metal  preparation,  refin- 
ishing, and  attachments.  Welding,  frame- reconditioning,  and  fabric 
cleaning  were  about  equally  divided  between  "adequate"  and  "not  enough" 
ratings.  Respondents,  especially  those  engaged  in  ABF  work,  indicated 
that  not  enough  time  was  spent  on  upholstery.  This  seems  contradictory 
to  the  earlier  rating  of  little  importance  on  their  present  jobs,  thus 
raiding  some  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ratings  in  general. 
Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  these  respondents  felt  they  would  do  more 
upholstery  if  they  had  had  more  experience  with  it  in  training. 

In  some  respects  the  responses  to  the  questions  on  the  last  page 
of  the  questionnaire  (Appendix  A,  page  8)  were  more  illuminating  than 
the  ratings  above — at  least  more  of  the  personal  feeling  of  the  re- 
spondents was  evident.  An  instructor  who  had  access  to  such  comments 
might  well  feel  as  though  he  were  receiving  genuine  feedback  rather 
than  simply  check  marks  in  response  categories.  Most  persons  did  not 
indicate  skills  or  specialties  which  would  be  worthwhile  additions  to 
the  ABF  course  (Appendix  B,  Table  24).  Three  persons  felt  more  weld- 
ing would  be  worthwhile  and  two  felt  more  work  on  glass  replacement 
would  help.  Single  respondents  gave  a number  of  additional  sugges- 
tions. Interestingly,  the  two  respondents  with  four  semesters  of 
training  did  not  suggest  any  additions  to  the  program.  None  of  the 
respondents  favored  eliminating  any  ABF  skills  currently  taught 
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(Appendix  B,  Table  25) • 

Seven  respondents  felt  that  the  ABF  course  had  prepared  them  for 
responsibility  and  advancement  on  their  jobs,  seven  said  "no,"  and  one 
failed  to  respond  (Appendix  B,  Table  26).  Of  the  five  persons  cur- 
rently employed  in  ABF  work,  three  were  in  the  group  that  felt  they 
were  prepared  for  responsibility  and  advancement,  one  did  not  respond, 
and  one  said  "no"  because  he  had  only  one  semester  of  training.  The 
latter  added,  however,  that  he  was  gradually  learning  what  he  would 
have  learned  had  he  remained  in  school.  Those  who  responded  "no" 
seemed  to  do  so  because  their  work  was  not  related  to  ABF  work,  rather 
than  because  of  deficiencies  in  the  ABF  program. 

Nine  persons  felt  that  an  additional  year  of  ABF  training  would  not 
be  sufficiently  worthwhile  to  forego  a year's  earnings,  five  thought 
it  would  be,,  and  one  failed  to  respond  (Appendix  B,  Table  27).  All 
of  those  employed  in  ABF  work  responded  negatively  (or  gave  no  re- 
sponse) to  this  question;  at  the  same  time  those  who  said  "yes,  it 
would  be  worthwhile"  were  currently  employed  in  non-ABF  work.  One  re- 
spondent seemed  to  capture  a salient  point:  ".  . . when  I don't  know 

something,  the  boss  or  one  of  the  other  guys  are  plenty  willing  to 
show  me." 

It  might  have  been  helpful  in  our  consideration  of  the  ABF  pro- 
gram at  NIJC  to  compare  graduates  with  dropouts.  However,  only  2 of 
the  15  respondents  were  graduates  (having  completed  four  semesters). 
Consequently,  any  comparisons  would  be  somewhat  facetious.  This  mat- 
ter is  complicated  further  in  that  non-graduation  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  these  other  students  did  not  successfully  complete  an 
equivalent  amount  of  training.  As  was  noted  earlier,  at  least  one  stu- 
dent left  prior  to  completing  four  semesters  simply  because  he  had  an 
ABF  opportunity  and  felt  that  he  had  adequate  training  to  handle  the 
job.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  satisfactory  criterion  for 
selecting  a group  of  dropouts  which  can  meaningfully  be  compared  with 
graduates. 
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AUTOMOBILE  MECHANICS 

Seventy  persons  who  were  enrolled  in  the  AM  program  during  the 
five-year  period  I96O-I965  were  included  in  this  study*  Of  the  'JO 
persons,  32  returned  questionnaires,  12  could  not  be  located,  and  26 
who  were  contacted  failed  to  respond.  T'hus,  of  those  contacted,  55 
per  cent  responded;  however,  because  of  those  not  located,  only  k6  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  studied  may  properly  be  considered  re- 
spondents (Appendix  A,  page  5»  Table  2).  Once  again  it  is  evident 
that  the  questionnaire  results  could  easily  represent  a biased  segment 
of  the  population  being  studied. 

Comparison  of  Respondents  with  Nonrespondents 

As  with  the  ABF  students,  respondents  and  nonrespondents  may  be 
compared  on  amount  of  previous  schooling,  grade  point  average  at  NIJC, 
and  semesters  of  training  at  NIJC.  The  mean  amount  of  previous  school- 
ing for  AM  respondents  was  11.7  years  compared  to  11.3  for  nonrespond- 
ents (Appendix  C,  Table  l).  Only  4 of  31  respondents,  or  nearly  13 
per  cent,  had  not  graduated  from  high  school,  compared  to  9 of  34  non- 
respondents, or  26  per  cent*  This  difference  is  not  statistically 
significant  (Appendix  C,  Table  2).  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents (25  of  32)  had  spent  two  or  more  semesters  at  NIJC,  compared 
to  61  per  cent  (23  of  38)  of  the  nonrespondents.  This  relationship  is 
not  significant  (Appendix  C,  Tables  3 4).  The  mean  grade  point 

average  for  respondents  was  2*55  compared  to  2.17  for  nonrespondents. 
Thirteen  nonrespondents  had  GPAs  lower  than  2*5»  while  only  eight  re- 
spondents had  GPAs  this  low  (Appendix  C,  Table  5)»  These  differences 
are  not  significant  (Appendix  C,  Table  6).  While  none  of  the  above 
comparisons  indicate  statistically  significant  differences  between  re- 
spondents and  nonrespondents,  there  is  a consistent  trend  in  favor  of 
respondents--i . e.  higher  GPA,  more  high  school  graduates,  and  longer 
attendance  at  NIJC. 

General  Characteristics  of  Respondents 

A majority  of  87  per  cent  (26  of  30)  of  the  respondents  replied 
that  AM  was  their  first  choice,  and  13  per  cent  (4  of  30)  indicated 
this  program  was  their  second  choice  upon  entering  NIJC  (Appendix  C, 
Table  7).  Four  people  indicated  they  were  not  satisfied  with  AM  as 


their  vocational  choice,  but  except  for  one,  they  were  not  the  same 
persons  who  earlier  indicated  that  AM  had  been  their  second  choice  of 
program  (Appendix  C,  Table  8).  Those  expressing  dissatisfaction  gave 
the  following  reasons:  (l)  could  not  get  work  in  the  AM  field,  (2) 

preferred  a field  of  work  other  than  AM  (teaching),  (5)  work  presently 
was  not  interesting,  and  {k)  felt  his  experience  at  NIJC  was  not  at 
all  worthwhile  (worded  a bit  stronger).  Only  one  of  the  respondents 
indicated  a physical  disability  which  limited  his  employability,  the 
disability  being  difficulty  with  a lumbar  disc.  He  had,  however,  a 
history  of  continuous  employment  in  AM  work. 

An  examination  of  the  AM  respondents’  evaluations  of  character- 
istics of  the  AM  program  (Appendix  C,  Table  9)  reveals  generally  high 
ratings  on  all  six  of  the  characteristics.  Ratings  were  assigned  as 
follows:  k for  excellent,  5 for  good,  2 for  satisfactory,  and  1 for 

poor.  Ratings  were  assigned  by  29  respondents,  thus  yielding  Il6  {k 
times  29)  as  the  highest  possible  weighted  score.  The  total  weighted 
scores  ranged  from  75  to  96,  thus  reflecting  a majority  of  "good”  and 
"excellent"  ratings.  Quality  of  teaching,  counseling  services,  and 
teacher  interest  in  students  received  relatively  high  ratings.  The 
highest  number  of  "poor"  and  "satisfactory"  ratings  was  assigned  to 
the  characteristic  of  help  given  students  to  find  jobs. 

AM  students  most  frequently  obtained  jobs  by  "job  hunting"  when 
they  left  NIJC  (Appendix  C,  Table  lO).  Friends  and  relatives  were 
the  next  important  source  of  first  jobs,  followed  by  employment  agen- 
cies. The  help  of  school  personnel,  joining  the  service,  and  already 
holding  a job  accoimted  for  two  persons  each.  Six  persons  did  not 
specify  how  they  obtained  their  first  jobs.  Respondents  who  went 
"job  hunting"  tended  to  enter  non-AM  jobs  (6  of  7)>  as  did  those  (5 
of  5)  who  secured  jobs  through  an  employment  agency.  Those  who  were 
helped  by  school  personnel,  had  the  help  of  a friend  or  relative,  al- 
ready had  jobs,  and  those  who  joined  the  service  tended  to  enter  AM 
jobs.  Overall,  a slight  majority  of  the  respondents  entered  non-AM 
work  on  their  first  job  out  of  NIJC. 

Data  were  available  for  25  respondents  regarding  the  total  num- 
ber of  jobs  held  (Appendix  C,  Table  11 ).  These  25  AM  respondents 
held  an  average  of  2.2  jobs  and  had  been  out  of  school  an  average  of 
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! 2.9  years.  The  respondents  had  held  a combined  total  of  22  AM  jobs 

I and  59  non-AM  jobs  (see  Appendix  C,  Tables  15  and  l4  for  maximum  to- 

I tals).  Of  the  total  52  respondents,  15  had  held  at  least  one  AM  job, 

I while  17  had  not.*  The  average  length  of  21  AM  jobs  for  which  data 

\ were  available  was  18.9  months,  while  the  average  time  spent  on  51 

non-AM  jobs  was  12.0  months  (Appendix  C,  Table  12). 

I The  most  common  type  of  job  held  by  the  respondents  was,  as 

! might  be  expected,  in  the  AM  field  or  in  closely  related  fields.  Gen- 

I 

I eral  auto  mechanic,  diesel,  tune-up,  and  front-end  work  were  listed 

I most  frequently  (Appendix  C,  Table  15)*  The  non-AM  jobs  were  more 

I varied  (Appendix  C,  Table  Ik).  Agricultural  work  and  truck  or  equip- 

I ment  operation  are  examples  of  the  non-AM  jobs  reported. 

I There  appears  to  be  some  relationship  between  the  amount  of  train- 

i ing  in  the  AM  course  at  NIJC  and  whether  or  not  the  student  performed 

AM  work  after  leaving.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  students 
I who  had  four  semesters  of  training  held  at  least  one  AM  job  after  leav-  ' 

i ing  NIJC,  while  less  than  one-third  of  those  with  one  semester  of 

I training  held  at  least  one  AM  job  (Appendix  C,  Table  15)*  Purther- 

I more,  62  per  cent  of  those  with  more  than  two  semesters  of  training 

were  currently  employed  in  AM  work,  while  only  17  P®^  cent  of  those 
with  one  or  two  semesters  of  training  were  currently  employed  in  AM 
I work  (Appendix  C,  Table  I6).  There  also  is  some  relationship  between 

I amount  of  training  and  first  job  held  (Appendix  C,  Table  17)*  There 

i is  a slight  trend  for  those  with  more  training  to  move  into  first  jobs 

a .0 

% 

I in  AM,  and  a clearer  trend  for  those  with  less  training  to  obtain 

i their  first  jobs  in  other  types  of  employment. 

I The  reasons  given  by  AM  respondents  for  leaving  jobs  are  sum- 

I marized  according  to  whether  the  work  was  AM  or  non-AM  (Appendix  C, 

i Table  18).  Because  of  the  diversity  of  reasons,  and  the  relatively 

I small  N,  it  is  not  possible  to  assert  that  there  is  any  difference 

I 

I between  the  two  groups.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  person  gave 

rate  of  pay,  not  liking  the  job,  or  seasonal  work  as  reasons  for  leav- 

ing AM  jobs,  while  several  persons  in  non-AM  work  gave  these  reasons. 

*A11  of  the  52  respondents  reported  some  of  their  work  history;  7 did 
not  list  the  total  jobs  held,  thus  accounting  for  the  N of  25  given 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph. 
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This  could  be  a result  of  simply  fewer  reasons  being  given  for  leaving 
AM  jobs,  but  also  is  suggestive  of  some  genuine  differences  between 
the  two  groups.  Reasons  given  for  remaining  on  jobs  (Appendix  C, 

Table  I9)  are  noteworthy  in  at  least  two  respects:  respondents  doing 

AM  work  indicated  more  frequently  than  those  not  in  AM  work  that  they 
liked  the  type  of  work  and  were  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  pay.  No- 
tice that  these  reasons  tend  to  complement  those  discussed  earlier  in 
this  paragraph. 

The  difference  in  the  average  salary  for  AM  work  and  non-AM  work 
is  moderate,  the  means  being  $39^  and  $^31f  respectively  (Appendix  C, 
Table  20).  A casual  inspection  of  the  Table  reveals  that  salaries  for 
AM  are  slightly  more  homogeneous  than  salaries  for  non-AM  work.  The 
one  salary  which  is  quite  deviant  for  AM  work  ($900)  was  reported  by 
a person  operating  his  own  business. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  jobs  (35  of  52)  for  which  data  were 
available  were  in  Idaho  (Appendix  C,  Table  21).  An  additional  23  per 
cent  were  in  Washington,  and  only  10  per  cent  in  other  locations 
(Oregon  and  Nevada).  Several  servicemen  did  not  report  their  location 
while  on  duty,  possibly  because  they  were  stationed  at  several  succes- 
sive bases.  Whether  the  respondent  held  an  AM  or  non-AM  job  seemed  to 
have  no  relationship  to  the  location  of  the  job.  Most  respondents  be- 
gan their  work  careers  in  Idaho,  but  a moderate  number  left  the  state 
between  their  first  and  last  job.  This  was  due  partially  to  men  en- 
tering the  armed  services  and  consequently  leaving  the  state  (Appen- 
dix C,  Table  22). 

The  AM  respondents'  evaluations  of  the  importance  of  skill  areas 
on  their  jobs,  as  well  as  their  evaluations  of  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  these  areas  during  training  do  not  readily  lend  themselves 
to  interpretation  (Appendix  C,  Tables  23  and  24).  For  those  respond- 
ents holding  AM  jobs,  there  is  universal  agreement  that  hand  tool  use 
and  electrical  system  training  are  of  moderate  or  much  importance  in 
their  work.  Carburetion  and  engine  repair  are  ranked  next  in  terms 
of  importance,  followed  by  the  braking  system  and  machine  tool  use. 
Automatic  transmission  repair  was  the  only  area  rated  of  little  im- 
portance by  most  respondents  in  AM  work. 

The  majority  of  respondents  not  in  AM  work  (Appendix  C,  Tables 


\ 
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25  and  2k)  rated  most  of  the  skill  areas  as  having  little  importance, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  hand  tool  use  and  machine  tool  use 
were  rated  of  much  or  moderate  importance  by  a majority  of  the  re- 
spondents, Exactly  half  of  the  respondents  rated  engine  repair  and 
carburetion  as  being  of  little  importance.  The  respondents  not  in 
AM  work  concurred  with  those  in  AM  work  by  rating  automatic  transmis- 
sion repair  as  having  little  importance. 

It  seems  rather  contradictory  that  automatic  transmission  repair 
received  the  lowest  overall  rating  in  importance  of  all  the  skill 
areas,  while  it  also  was  rated  as  the  skill  area  being  most  deficient 
in  amount  of  time  spent  during  training  (Appendix  C,  Tables  25  and 
24),  Perhaps  some  respondents  do  not  do  automatic  transmission  re- 
pair because  they  do  not  feel  adequate  for  it,  hence  they  feel  the 
area  needs  more  consideration  during  school  training,  A rather  inter- 
esting phenomenon  is  that  those  respondents  not  in  AM  work  felt  that 
all  areas,  with  the  exception  of  automatic  transmissions,  had  received 
adequate  consideration  during  training,  while  those  doing  AM  work  in- 
dicated that  electrical  and  carburetion  systems  also  needed  more  at- 
tention, It  is  possible  that  those  doing  automotive  work  have  a bet- 
ter basis  for  making  a judgment. 

Respondents  suggested  a variety  of  what  they  felt  would  be  worthy 
additions  to  the  AM  course  (Appendix  C,  Table  25)*  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Table  which  contains  several  suggestions,  including  auto- 
matic transmissions;  power  steering,  brakes,  and  accessories;  shop 
machinist  work;  and  several  others.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  respondents  who  made  suggestions  were  classified  as 
presently  working  in  AM  and  were  also  graduates  of  the  AM  course.  It 
seems  logical  that  the  suggested  additions  reflect  a knowledge  of  most 
facets  of  the  AM  course.  The  primary  reason  for  including  the  de- 
tailed suggestions  is  that  the  teaching  personnel  themselves  may  con- 
sider the  merit  of  the  suggestions.  No  respondent  suggested  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  skill  area  (Appendix  C,  Table  26), 

The  vast  majority  of  the  respondents  engaged  in  AM  work  believed 
their  training  at  NIJC  prepared  them  for  responsibility  and  advance- 
ment on  their  present  job  (Appendix  C,  Table  27)*  Less  than  half  of 
those  not  in  AM  work  indicated  that  it  prepared  them  for  such 


responsibility  and  advancement*  Presumably  this  was  because  their  work 
was  not  of  such  a nature  to  be  enhanced  by  training  in  the  AM  program* 

The  AM  respondents  also  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  feeling 
that  an  additional  year  of  schooling  would  be  justified  to  prepare  them 
for  greater  responsibility  and  advancement  (Appendix  C,  Table  28)* 

Only  slightly  over  one-third  of  those  in  non-AM  work  were  in  favor  of 
an  additional  year*  One  might  question  the  real  meaning  of  a "yes"  re- 
sponse—both  for  AM  and  non-AM  respondents— as  most  of  the  responses 
were  qualified*  The  most  common  qualification  was  that  the  additional 
year  would  have  to  be  in  some  area  of  specialization* 

INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS 

The  highest  percentage  of  respondents  occurred  in  the  IE  field 
(Appendix  A,  page  5»  Table  2)*  Questionnaires  were  returned  by  5^  of 
the  75  former  students,  yielding  a return  rate  of  Jk  per  cent*  In  ad- 
dition, the  parents  of  one  former  student  replied,  stating  that  their 
son  was  deceased*  Of  the  19  nonrespondents,  5 could  not  be  located* 
These  students  attended  NIJC  from  i960  to  1965»  constituting  four  gradu- 
ating classes* 

Comparison  of  Respondents  with  Nonrespondents 

A comparison  of  respondents  with  nonrespondents  indicates  that 
the  two  groups  £ire  similar  regarding  amount  of  previous  schooling, 
length  of  time  at  NIJC,  and  grade  point  averages  (Appendix  D,  Tables 
1-6)*  These  results,  plus  the  relatively  high  return  percentage,  sug- 
gest that  the  questionnaire  responses  for  this  program  group  are  fairly 
representative  of  all  students  attending  during  this  five-year  period* 
General  Characteristics  of  Respondents 

Most  of  the  students  who  enrolled  in  IE  were  high  school  graduates 
(Appendix  D,  Table  l)*  A few  were  high  school  dropouts  (about  10  per 
cent)  and  a few  had  some  school  experience  beyond  high  school  (about 
8 per  cent)*  Those  with  more  than  a high  school  education  had  been  en- 
rolled in  some  type  of  college  course  prior  to  entering  the  IE  program* 
As  was  noted  above,  respondents  and  nonrespondents  were  similar  in 
amount  of  previous  schooling,  the  mean  for  both  groups  being  very  close 
to  12  years* 
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Sixty-two  per  cent  of  all  students  remained  in  the  IE  program 
for  the  full  four  semesters  (Appendix  D,  Table  3).  About  l4  per  cent 
completed  less  than  two  semesters.  Only  3 of  the  ^8  students  who  re- 
turned the  second  year  dropped  out  before  completing  the  course.  The 
average  length  of  time  at  NIJC  for  IE  respondents  was  well  over  three 
semesters. 

The  mean  GPA  for  IE  students  was  2.28  (Appendix  D,  Table  5)*  The 
students  tended  to  cluster  in  a range  from  a GPA  of  1.5  to  3*5*  There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  respondents  and  nonrespondents, 
the  averages  being  2.3^  and  2.13»  respectively  (Appendix  D,  Table  6). 

Only  three  respondents  indicated  that  the  IE  course  had  been 
their  second  choice  of  program  (Appendix  D,  Table  ?)•  All  of  these 
three  were  currently  satisfied  with  that  choice  (Appendix  D,  Table  8). 
However,  15  respondents  who  had  selected  IE  as  their  first  choice  were 
not  presently  satisfied.  Several  reasons  were  given  for  current  dis- 
satisfaction with  IE  as  a vocational  choice  (Appendix  D,  Table  9)* 
Difficulty  in  securing  a job  was  the  most  common  reason  given.  Other 
examples  were:  employment  in  other  work,  loss  of  interest  in  elec- 

tronics, and  failure  to  finish  the  program. 

Seven  pers’ons  reported  physical  or  health  disabilities  that  lim- 
ited their  employability.  These  included  (l)  color  blindness,  (2) 

"back  trouble,"  (3)  impaired  use  of  right  arm,  {k)  reaction  to  heavy 
concentrations  of  dust,  (5)  arthritis,  (6)  illness  and  knee  operation, 
and  (7)  "unable  to  do  manual  labor."  Only  the  respondent  who  had  the 
knee  operation  indicated  unemployment  resulting  from  his  health  condi- 
tion. The  person  who  had  arthritis  stated  that  he  may  have  to  quit 
work  since  his  arthritis  is  becoming  progressively  worse.  For  some  of 
the  respondents  with  disabilities,  IE  seemed  like  a very  suitable  voca- 
tion— for  example  the  person  reporting  the  reaction  to  dust.  The  re- 
spondent with  impaired  use  of  his  right  arm  was  unemployed,  but  felt 
this  was  not  because  of  his  impairment  but  rather  that  he  did  not  fin- 
— ish-the-.-program-. 

In  response  to  the  request  to  rate  several  characteristics  of  the 
IE  program,  the  respondents  gave  quality  of  instruction  and  teacher 
interest  in  students  a generally  high  rating  (Appendix  D,  Table  lO). 
Ratings  were  assigned  to  six  characteristics  as  follows:  1 for  poor, 
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2 for  satisfactory,  3 for  good,  and  k for  excellent.  The  total  weight- 
ed scores  ranged  from  ll4  to  l67»  212  {k  times  55  respondents)  was  the 
highest  possible  score.  The  respondents  were  least  impressed  with  the^^ 
help  given  them  to  find  jobs,  as  about  one-third  rated  this  character- 
istic as  poor.  Amount  and  quality  of  counseling  generally  were  rated 
satisfactory  or  better. 

The  most  frequent  means  of  obtaining  jobs  was  "job  hunting"  after 
the  students  left  NIJC  (Appendix  D,  Table  ll).  But  only  k of  l4  jobs 
obtained  in  this  manner  were  IE-related  jobs.  Seven  persons  found 
jobs  through  interviews  while  at  NIJC,  and  these  were  all  related  to 
IE,  Six  students  had  the  help  of  a friend  or  relative  in  securing 
jobs,  and  four  of  these  were  IE-related,  Eight  respondents  did  not 
specify  how  they  obtained  their  jobs,  only  two  of  which  were  lE-relat- 
ed.  The  totals  in  Table  11  reveal  that  less  than  half  of  the  respond- 
ents obtained  their  first  job  in  IE-related  work.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  certain  means  of  securing  first  jobs,  such  as  through  employment 
agencies,  interviews  while  in  school,  and  friends  or  relatives  tended 
to  result  in  more  IE-related  placements  than  certain  other  methods  of 
job  hunting.  Increased  emphasis  in  the  placement  area  at  NIJC  seems 
worthy  of  some  consideration  and  exploration  by  officials  of  this  col- 
lege. 

Of  the  5^  respondents,  k'J  listed  their  complete  job  history  and 
one  a partial  job  history.  The  kd  respondents  held  ^9  IE  jobs  and  62 
non-IE  jobs  (Appendix  D,  Tables  l4  and  15)*  The  average  length  of  an 
IE  job  was  slightly  imder  15  months,  while  the  non-IE  job  averaged 
slightly  over  13  months  (Appendix  D,  Table  13)*  Tbe  overall  averages 
in  the  latter  table  are  somewhat  misleading  in  view  of  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  various  frequencies.  Of  the  non-IE  jobs,  more  than  half 
were  less  than  nine  months  in  duration,  relatively  few  were  scattered 
in  the  one-  to  two-year  range,  and  another  peak  in  employment  occurs 
at  three  years.  It  seems  that  persons  in  non-IE  jobs  quit  most  fre- 
quently in  the  three-  to  five-month  range,  and  the  rate  at  which  they 
quit  after  that  gradually  declines.  The  pattern  is similar  for  those 
holding  IE  jobs,  although  the  highest  frequency  for  leaving  jobs  is 
approximately  a year,  compared  to  the  three-  to  five-month  range  for 
non-IE  jobs.  The  explanation  for  the  relatively  large  number  holding 
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jobs  of  more  than  36  months  (lE  and  non-IE  combined)  is  that  two  gradu- 


ating classes  had  been  out  of  school  for  at  least  thre^  years* 

• ■ 

The  ^8  people  who  provided  adequate  data  held  a bombinad  t^otal  of 


111  jobs,  for  an  average  of  2,3  jobs  per  person  (Appendix  D,  Table  12), 
Surprisingly,  there  is  no  clearcut  relationship  between  length  of  time 
out  of  school  and  number  of  jobs  held.  More  persons  who  had  been  out 
of  school  three  years  held  only  one  job  than  persons  who  had  been  out 
only  one  or  two  years.  As  might  be  expected,  those  who  had  been  out 
of  school  four  years  had  held  a slightly  greater  number  of  jobs,  on  the 
average,  than  those  out  of  school  three  years  or  less. 

Interpretation  of  the  type  of  work  engaged  in  by  respondents  is 
somewhat  ambiguous,  particularly  in  IE  or  IE-related  jobs  (Appendix  D, 
Table  ik) , Respondents  classified  nearly  a dozen  jobs  they  had  held 
as  "electronics  technolgist , " On  the  other  hand,  some  respondents 
who  might  otherwise  be  classified  as  "electronics  technologists"  were 
much  more  specific.  Electronics  parts  assembly  had  been  performed  by 
seven  respondents.  Five  jobs  were  in  the  armed  services  working  on 
radio  and  radar  maintenance  and  repair.  Four  jobs  were  related  to 
telephone  maintenance  and  repair,  A variety  of  other  work  accounted 
£or  one  to  three  jobs  each,  including  supervisory,  inspection,  service, 
assembly,  maintenance,  and  repair  work  in  several  specific  fields. 

Of  the  62  non-IE  jobs  (Appendix  D,  Table  15) » sales  positions 
were  held  most  frequently  (nine  jobs),  lumbering  was  second  with  seven, 
labor  was  third  with  six,  and  the  armed  services  and  construction  ac- 
counted for  five  positions  each.  The  types  of  work  just  mentioned  ac- 
counted for  over  half  of  all  the  non-IE  jobs.  Fifteen  other  types  of 
work  were  performed  by  respondents  in  30  jobs. 

There  seems  to  be  a definite  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
training  received  and  whether  the  respondent  entered  IE  or  non-IE 
work.  Of  the  35  respondents  who  graduated  from  the  IE  program,  32 
have  held  one  or  more  IE  jobs,  while  of  13  non-graduates,  only  k have 
done  IE  work  (Appendix  D,  Table  I6),  An  examination  of  whether  first 


jobs  and. current  jobs  are  related  to  amount  of  training  at  NIJC  indi- 
cates a similar,  though  perhaps  less  direct  relationship.  Sixty-three 
per  cent  (22  of  35)  of  those  with  four  or, more  semesters  of  training 
held  their  first  job  in  IE  (Appendix  D,  Table  17),  while  only  15  per 
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cent  (2  of  15)  of  those  with  less  training  secured  IE  jobs.  Those  with 
four  semesters  of  training  also  tended  to  engage  in  more  IE  work  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Specifically,  of  the  55  respondents  with  four 
semesters  of  training,  27,  or  77  per  cent,  held  their  current  job  in 
IE  (Appendix  D,  Table  18).  Only  25  per  cent  (5  of  15)  of  those  with 
less  training  reported  current  employment  in  IE  work. 

Reasons  respondents  left  different  IE  jobs  are  tabulated  in  Appen- 
dix D,  Table  19  for  IE  jobs,  non-IE  jobs,  and  total  jobs.  The  reasons 
"better  job"  and  "higher  pay"  are  the  most  common  given  for  leaving  a 
job.  Entering  the  service  and  being  lafd  off  also  were  frequently  re- 
ported. The  above  four  reasons  account  for  over  half  of  the  reasons 
given.  Those  reasons  which  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  for  non-IE 
work  than  for  IE  work  include  (l)  higher  pay,  (2)  to  enter  electronics 
work,  (5)  dissatisfied  with  work,  and  (4)  seasonal  or  temporary.  The 
relatively  small  Ns,  however,  necessitate  a cautious  interpretation. 

The  two  most  common  reasons  given  for  remaining  on  jobs  are  the 
good  salary  and  chance  for  advancement  (Appendix  D,  Table  20).  Addi- 
tional reasons  such  as  "the  work  is  interesting,"  "satisfying  work," 
and  values  placed  on  the  experience  received  also  were  mentioned  rela- 
tively frequently.  A variety  of  other  reasons  were  listed.  A casual 
inspection  of  Table  20  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  several  reasons 
for  remaining  on  jobs  are  given  at  a higher  rate  for  IE  jobs  than  for 

non-IE  jobs.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  ratio  for  total  num- 

ber of  reasons  given  is  aboul^  five  to  one  in  favor  of  IE  jobs.  Con- 
verting the  two  scales  to  the^  same  base  reveals  thai  there  is  no  clear- 
cut  difference  between  the  two  groups. 

The  mean  monthly  salary  (Appendix  D,  Table  2l)  for  IE  work  was 

$485  compared  to  $429  for  non-IE  work.  For  both  categories  the  most 

frequent  salary  was  $400-449  per  month,  but  there  were  few.er  IE  jobs 
in  the  $500-400  range,  and  more  in  the  $500-700  range.  The  average 
for  all  jobs  was  $457  per  month. 

E^l^cJxQn.lo.s_wj3xk-j£a.3--.pjerfJirmeiLJbyL_rjBApojadjBnJ;j3— in— 

and  California  most  frequently,  but  also  in  Colorado,  Oregon,  Arizona, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Louisiana  (Appendix  D,  Table  22).  Non-IE  jobs 
were  preponderantly  in  Idaho  and  Washington.  Only  a few  respondents 
had  moved  to  California,  Montana,  and  Illinois.  Servicemen  outside 
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the  U*S.  reported  stations  in  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Germany. 

What  possible  relationship  exists  between  geographic  location  and 
type  of  work?  At  least  two  persons  indicated  their  reasons  for  remain- 
ing on  a job  was  because  of  its  geographic  location.  Do  some  IE  stu- 
dents forego  employment  in  IE-related  work  to  remain  in  Idaho?  In  gen- 
eral, IE  respondents  tended  to  leave  Idaho  as  time  passed.  Almost 
half  of  all  IE  respondents  held  their  first  job  in  Idaho,  blit  only 
about  one-four*th  held  their  last  job  in  Idaho  (Appendix  D,  Table  23). 

The  students’  evaluations  of  the  importance  of  certain  subject 
matter  areas  on  their  present  job  and  their  evaluations  of  adequacy  of 
amount  of  time  spent  on  the  area  during  training  are  shown  in  detail 
in  Appendix  D,  Tables  24  and  23*  The  task  of  assigning  meaning  to 
these  ratings  is  a difficult  one.  Certainly  semiconductor  theory, 
transistor  circuits  was  rated  most  important  on  their  jobs  by  those 
who  performed  IE  work.  At  the  same  time  more  students  than  in  any 
other  subject  area  felt  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  this  area  in 
training  was  inadequate.  Electronic  drafting  and  radar  and  microwave 
fundamentals  were  rated  lowest  by  students  in  importance  on  their  jobs. 
However,  at  least  2Q,  per  cent  of  the  students  in  IE-related  work  felt 
these  two  areas  were  of  much  importance.  Perhaps  it  is  important  to 
note  that  many  of  the  students  appeared  to  be  specialized  extensively 
enough  in  their  work  to  feel  some  subject  matter  areas  were  very  im- 
portant, and  other  areas  were  of  relatively  little  importance  on  that 
particular  job.  There  appears  to  be  no  other  consistent  relationship 
for  subject  matter  areas  between  adequacy  of  time  spent  during  train- 
ing and  importance  on  present  jobs. 

Respondents  produced  56  suggested  additions  to  the  IE  curriculum 
(Appendix  D,  Table  26).  These  are  not  all  additions  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  for  respondents  frequently  stated  "more  of  . . . . " 

Those  areas  which  seemed  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  respondents'  think 
ing  when  they  made  suggestions  were  circuitry  of  various  types  and  as- 

■sort*ed“mat^hematxc^'i — Th^e~ma‘jori-ty~of~su:ggept±ons— were— men:;tl-aned— oni-y 

once,  and  thus  may  reflect  individual  interests  more  than  shortage 
areas  in  the  present  curriculum.  .Most  of  the  respondents  (37)  did  not 
recommend  eliminating  any  IE  subjects  or  related  subjects  (Appendix  D, 
Table  27 )•  Seven  suggestions  for  the  decrease  or  elimination  of  spe- 
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cific  subjects  or  study  areas  seemed  to  represent  individual  evalua- 
tions rather  than  a general  view  of  several  persons. 

Those  persons  actually  engaged  in  IE  work  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  their  experience  at  NIJC  had  prepared  them  well  for  their 
jobs  (Appendix  D,  Table  28).  At  the  same  timey  only  one-third  of  those 
engaged  in  non-IE  jobs  felt  that  their  training  at  NIJC  had  prepared 
them  for  responsibility  and  advancement  on  their  job.  About  half  of 
all  respondents  (26  of  5^)  indicated  that  an  additional  year  of  train- 
ing would  be  worth  the  temporary  cost  in  time  and  money  (Appendix  D, 
Table  29) • Only  6 of  the  26  respondents  had  completed  a year  or  less 
of  training  at  NIJC.  The  implication,  therefore,  is  that  these  per- 
sons were  advocating  an  IE  course  three  years  in  duration,  rather  than 
the  present  two  years.  The  question  remains,  however,  whether  these 
persons  would  have  attended  for  an  additional  year  of  training  if  such 
had  been  available.  Several  of  the  respondents  qualified  their  answers 
by  stating  that  the  additiqnal  year  of  training  would  have  to  be  in 
some  specialized  field. 


SUMMARY  PROGRAM  COMPARISONS  AND  GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Former  students  at  North  Idaho  Junior  College  (NIJC),  Coeur  d* 
Alene,  Idaho  were  sent  questionnaires  which  solicited  information  rela- 
tive, to  their  status  since  leaving  the  College  and  retrospective  evalu- 
ations of  their  educational  experiences.  Students--both  graduates  and 
dropouts--who  formerly  were  enrolled  in  Automobile  Body  and  Pender 
Repair  (ABP),  Automobile  Mechanics  (AM),  and  Industrial  Electronics 
(IE)  were  included  in.  the  study.  Data  abstracted  from  the  question- 
naires and  student  records  have  been  presented  and  discussed  in  earlier 
sections  of  this  report  and  in  the  appendixes.  This  section  presents 
important  highlights  auid  discussions  relative  to  the  total  findings  of 
t h e s tu  dy . . 

— ~J3Jhe— x^e-l-a-td-v-edy smaXl— N-s— aiid-_th.e— r.eJ:urn pjs.rcjenjbjag.e3 for  the three 

program  groups  necessitate  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  the  find- 
ings. Furthermore,  it  was  demonstrated  that  those  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  study  differed  from  the  nonrespondents.  In  all  three 
program  groups,  the  respondents  had  more  years  of  previous  schooling, 
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more  semesters  at  NIJC  and  higher  grade  point  averages  at  NIJC.  Two 
of  the  three  comparisons  showed  significant  differences  for  the  ABF 
group . 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  in  all  three  program  groups  were 
satisfied  with  their  choice  of  program,  even  though  not  all  had  entered 
a program  representing  their  first  choice  upon  entrance  into  NIJC. 

Those  expressing  dissatisfaction  gave  a variety  of  reasons,  thus  re- 
fleeting  personal  idiosyncrasies  more  than  any  general  characteristic 
of  the  occupation. 

Physical  disabilities  were  reported  by  respondents  in  all  three 
groups.  A few  seemed  to  be  hampered  by  their  disabilities,  and  others 
may  experience  difficulty  sometime  in  the  future.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  able  to  continue  their  work  without  serious  interference 
from  their  physical  condition. 

The  respondents  rated  NIJC  on  several  characteristics,  such  as 
quality  of  instruction  and  the  help  given  them  to  find  jobs.  Appar- 
ently the  College  is  doing  a commendable  job  of  educating  students  in 
the  three  programs,  as  most  of  the  ratings  were  "good"  or  "excellent." 
The  lowest  ratings  were  assigned  to  "help  given  students  to  find  jobs." 
The  latter  perhaps  should  be  considered  by  College  officials  and  steps 
taken  to  improve  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

A variety  of  methods  were  used  by  the  respondents  to  obtain  their 
first  jobs  after  leaving  NIJC.  Some  methods  may  be  more  effective 
than  others  as  a means  for  entering  jobs  which  are  related  to  the  stu- 
dents' programs.  For  example,  when  NIJC  personnel  assisted  in  job 
placement,  the  jobs  tended  to  be  in  work  related  to  the  students' 
training.  When  the  students  went  "job  hunting,"  there  was  a tendency 
to  enter  non-related  jobs.  The  small  Ns  preclude,  however,  any  defini- 
tive conclusions.  A majority  of  all  AM  and  IE  respondents  entered 
first  jobs  not  related  to  their  training. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  number  of  jobs  held  by  the  three  program 
groins  revearM~tT5irt“the  majority  were  not  related  tiT~t‘h'F~r^'^piond~eirt^^ 
programs  of  training.  There  also  was  a definite  tendency  for  the  stu- 
dents to  hold  a number  of  relatively  short  jobs  following  their  separa- 
tion from  NIJC.  These  results,  and  those  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
are  difficult  to  interpret.  The  availability  of  job  openings,  geo- 
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graphic  location  of  employment,  and  additional  personal  and  economic 
factors  may  be  operative.  Once  again  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
College  investigate  the  possibility  of  improved  placement  services. 

The  counseling  program  also  should  have  important  contributions  to 
make  in  relation  to  the  eventual  job  placement  of  students. 

The  respondents  in  the  three  programs  gave  a variety  of  reasons 
for,  leaving — or  remaining  on — various  jobs.  No  single  reason  seemed 
prominent,  thus  suggesting  that  personal  idiosyncrasies  were  more  im- 
portant than  general  characteristics  of  the  jobs.  Although  interpre- 
tation was  rendered  difficult  by  the  small  Ns,  it  seemed  that  wages 
may  have  been  more  important  than  many  respondents  verbalized.  Non- 
ABF  and  non-AM  jobs  averaged  higher  wages  than  did  ABF  and  AM  jobs, 
respectively.  Conversely,  IE  jobs  had  a higher  mean  salary  than  non- 
IE  jobs. 

All  three  program  groups  had  several  members  who  left  the  State 
of  Idaho  to  obtain  their  first  jobs.  As  time  passed,  the  number  leav- 
ing the  state  continued  to  increase.  The  latter  was  most  true  of  the 
IE  respondents.  These  findings  indicate  that  Idaho  tends  to  lose 
large  numbers  of  skilled  and  technically-trained  workers.  Washington 
and  California  were  frequent  recipients  of  those  leaving  Idaho. 

There  was  no  clear  relationship  between  the  number  of  semesters 
of  training  received  at  NIJC  and  whether  the  ABF  respondents  entered 
ABF  or  non-ABF  work.  This  was  interpreted  as  indicating  that  a two- 
year  ABF  program  was  longer  than  necessary  to  prepare  students  for  ABF 
entry  jobs.  It  is  noteworthy  that  NIJC  officials  already  had  consid- 
ered shortening  the  ABF  program  to  one  year.  Based  on  the  findings 
of  the  present  study — plus  other  additional  inf ormation--NIJC  officials 
have  reduced  the  ABF  program  from  two  years  to  one  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  daily  instructional  time  from  six  to  seven 
hours.  Conversely,  the  number  of  semesters  completed  in  the  AM  and 
IE  programs  had  important  implications  regarding  the  subsequent  em- 
ployment history  of  the  respondents.  Those  with  four  semesters  of 

t-ral-nl~n-g“had“~a-“great'er— t-end-ency“t'0— en'ter-work— relrated— t-o— t-he-i-r—t-ra-i-n 

ing.  Furthermore,  as  time  passed,  those  with  more  semesters  of  AM 
and  IE  training  showed  a greater  tendency  to  enter  training-related 
work,  even  though  their  first  jobs  had  been  in  non-related  fields. 
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Each  of  the  three  programs  was  broken  down,  with  the  help  of  NIJC 
personnel,  into  a number  of  skill  areas  which  composed  the  program  of 
instruction.  The  skill  areas  then  were  arranged  in  the  questionnaire 
so  that  the  respondents  could  evaluate  them  according  to  their  impor- 
tance on  their  present  job  and  the  adequacy  of  the  instructional  time 
devoted  to  each.  The  results  were  a little  difficult  to  interpret  be- 
cause of  the  small  Ns  and  the  variety  of  individual  interesl^a- ref  lected 
in  the  responses.  Nevertheless,  the  respondents  generally  indicated 
that  the  instructional  time  spent  on  each  skill  area  was  adequate. 

Some  skill  areas,  such  as  tool  care  and  use,  seemed  important  regard- 
less of  whether  the  respondent  was  in  work  related  to  his  training  or 
in  non-related  work.  Other  skill  areas  were  more  specific,  and  were 
marked  as  important  primarily  on  the  training-related  jobs.  Responses 
relative  to  the  skill  areas,  plus  additional  suggestions,  might  be 
used  by  experienced  instructional  personnel  to  revise  and  upgrade  the 
content  of  the  three  programs. 

Three  questions  at  the  end  of  t‘he  questionnaire  solicited  the 
respondents'  evaluations  regarding  fairly  broad  aspects  of  the  three 
programs.  Pew  respondents  recommended  that  any  of  the  skill  areas 

■ .'•j.r.. 

currently  taught  be  eliminated  from  the  program.  A clear  majority  of 

those  respondents  engaged  in  jobs  related  to  their  training  indicated 

* 

that  their  education  at  NIJC  had  prepared  them  for  responsibility  and 
advancement  on  their  present  jobs.  The  opposite  response  seemed  char- 
acteristic of  those  in  jobs  not  related  to  their  training.  Several 
respondents  stated  that  an  additional  year  of  training  would  be  de- 
sirable, but  this  tended  to  be  qualified  in  that  the  additional  train- 
ing would  have  to  be  in  some  area  of  specialization. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Conclusions. 

The  present  study  was  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  contacts  with 
former  students  could  be  effected,  and  how  the  resulting  information 
could  be  organized  and  interpreted.  The  relative  success  of  this  en- 
deavor must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  Area  Vocational  Education  School  at  NIJC  apparently  is  pro- 
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viding  an  adequate  educational  program  for  the  three  occupational  areas 
investigated  in  this  study.  Few  respondents  suggested  the  elimination 
of  skill  areas ) and  several  characteristics  of  the  school  program  re- 
ceived favorable  ratings  by  the  former  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  job  placement  program  and  the  revision  or  upgrading  of  certain 
skill  areas  seem  worthy  of  some  consideration. 

Follow-up  studies  should  be  considered  an  indispensable  part  of 
any  program  of  vocational-technical  education.  There  is  perhaps  no 
better  resource  for  evaluation  than  the  students  who  have  been  trained 
and  have  attempted  to  implement  their  training  in  some  type  of  related 
employment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  specific  provisions  should  be 
made  for  follow-up  studies.  The  students  themselves  should  be  pre- 
pared for  this  prior  to  their  departure  from  the  school.  Discussions 
and  demonstrations  by  instructors  and  research  personnel  regarding  how 
the  follow-up  information  is  to  be  used  are  very  much  in  order.  Cer- 
tain implications  of  the  present  study  relative  to  procedures  which 
might  be  followed  in  future  studies  are  presented  under  the  next,  and 
final,  heading. 

Implications 

The  design  of  the  questionnaire  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  steps  in  construction  of  the  question- 
naire is  the  careful  formulation  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  by 

/ 

the  study.  This  in  turn  could  well  determine  the  nature  of  the  data 
and  the  manner  of  securing  it.  Specifically,  are  the  data  to  be 
treated  statistically  or  otherwise?  Will  open-ended  questions  or  dis- 
crete response  categories  better  serve  the  purposes  of  the  survey? 

If  statistical  treatment  is  to  be  involved,  valuable  time  and  effort 
may  be  saved  if  the  questionnaire  (response  categories)  is  constructed 
with  particular  statistical  methods  in  mind.  A pilot  study  could  be 
quite  useful  in  discovering  questionnaire  and  data  weaknesses. 

Persons  contemplating  a follow-up  study  might  wish  to  consider 
alternative  sampling  procedures.  In  the  present  study,  contact  was 


attempted  with  all  members  of  several  classes.  More  extensive  con- 
tacts with  a smaller  sample  might  well  be  justified. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  contact  with  students  deserves 
some  attention  here.  In  this  study,  three  mailouts  spanned  a three- 
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month  period.  An  additional  month  was  required  for  receiving  responses 
after  the  third  mailout.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  all  responses  were  re- 
ceived from  the  first  mailout,  26  per  cent  from  the  second,  and  22  per 
cent  from  the  third.  It  was  felt  that  the  three  contacts  were  neces- 
sary to  provide  a minimum  number  of  responses. 

Of  particular  concern  in  the  present  study  was  the  tendency  of 
respondents  to  omit  responses  to  certain  questions.  Some  omissions 
were  systematic,  i.e.  several  respondents  failed  to  answer.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  open-ended  question  at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page  of 
the  questionnaire.  An  evaluation  of  type  of  question,  location  in  the 
questionnaire,  etc.  may  be  useful  in  helping  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
Perhaps  emphasizing  to  respondents  the  importance  of  answering  all 
items  would  also  be  helpful. 

The  value  of  this  type  of  study  appears  to  be  limited,  i.e.  it 
■ provides  information  concerning  certain  former  students  of  a given 
course  of  study  for  a given  period  of  time.  This  suggests  that  local 
personnel  at  different  schools  might  appropriately  be  responsible  for 
such  investigation.  Other  considerations  may  also  support  this  posi- 
tion. If  those  persons  who  supervise  and/or  teach  a given  curriculum 
are  responsible  for  researching  the  effectiveness  of  their  program, 
they  may  (l)  be  more  capable  of  determining  data  to  be  secured,  (2) 
make  finer  and  more  appropriate  discriminations  in  interpreting  data, 
and  (5)  more  carefully  consider  what  relationships  among  variables 
justify  analysis.  Placing  the  responsibility  cn  various  schools  (ref- 
erence is  not  specifically  to  NIJC)  might  help  establish  vocational- 
technical  research  as  an  ongoing  process.  Schools  would  be  more  likely 

i 

to  secure  more  data  about  students  while  they  are  in  attendance  and 
prepare  them  for  follow-up  contact  after  their  departure. 

Educational  research  at  the  vocational-technical  school  level  in 
Idaho  has  long  been  at  a serious  disadvantage.  The  shortage  of  re- 
search personnel  and  funds,  and  excessive  work  loads,  are  well  known, 

■--anji_havLe_almosJb„pr-ejcJ.u,ded  the  conduct  of  useful  research  projects. 

Fortunately,  there  is  some  indication  that  more  attention,  personnel, 
and  funds  are  being  allocated  to  research.  The  present  report  is  in- 
tended as  a stimulus  to  the  development  of  a needed — and  heretofore 
largely  neglected--research  emphasis  in  vocational-technical  education. 


ERIC 
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Hopefully,  others  will  be  challenged  to  do  a more  adequate  and  extensive 
follow-up  of  their  students. 
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This  Appendix  contains  a list  of  the  basic  data  obtained  fo 
each  student  from  school  records,  and  copies  of  the  questionna 
and  cover  letters  which  were  used  to  contact  former  students  of 
North  Idaho  Junior  College  (NIJC),  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 
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APPENDIX  A,  CONT’D 


! 

j Table  1 

Data  Concerning  Each  Student  Obtained  From  NIJC  Records 


1 • Name 

2.  Permanent  address 
5«  Amount  of  previous  schooling 
k.  Course  grades 

5.  Semesters,,  at  NIJC 

6.  Certificated  (graduated)  or  noncertif icated 

7.  Dates  attended 

8.  Course  of  study 
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APPENDIX  A,  CC'i.  ;.»I; 

First  Cover  Letter 


Dee»r  • 0 c • ^ 

Hellos  How  are  you?  Surprised  to  be  hearing  from  your  old 
instructor?  Well,  we  have  heard  from  many  of  you  former  Industrial 
Electronics*  students  over  the  years,  you  know — Christmas  cards,  an 
nouncements,  etc.  This  way  we  have  learned  where  some  of  you  are 
and  how  things  are  goizig  for  you.  Of  course  we  are  very  interested 
in  what  you  are  doing,  how  you  are  getting  along,  and  how  valuable 
your  training  here  was  for  you. 

If  we  could  find  out  this  kind  of  information  on  all  of  our 
former  students,  we  would  be  in  a much  better  position  to  evaluate 
the  program  here  at  NIJC.  In  order  to  do  this  we  are  presently 
working  with  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit,  University  of 
Idaho,  and  together  we  are  sending  questionnaires  to  all  former  stu 
dents  of  the  Industrial  Electronics  course.  The  questionnaire  we 
are  sending  you  has  been  designed  so  that  you  can  complete  it  in 
just  a few  minutes.  The  data  obtained  will  be  kept  strictly  confi- 
dential. None  of  the  information  will  be  used  on  an  individual 
basis  I ail  will  be  pooled  to  find  out  group  characteristics,  so 
please  answer  as  frankly  as  possible.  In  order  to  obtain  accurate 
results  it  is  important  that  we  hear  from  all  students. 

We  have  enclosed  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Won't 
you  please  sit  down  right  now  and  fill  out  the  questionnaire,  and 
drop  it  in  the  mail? 

By  the  way,  if  you  would  be  interested  in  including  a personal 
note,  we  would  be  delighted  to  receive  it. 

Thanks  in  advance  for  your  help.  We  are  sincerely, 

Your  Instructor, 


Research  Assistant, 

I 

*Wording  was  appropriate  for  Industrial  Electronics,  Automobile 
Mechanics,  or  Automobile  Body  and  Fender,  depending  upon  the  course 
of  study  in  which  the  student  previously  had  been  enrolled. 


APPMDIX  A,  CONT’D 
Cover  Letter  2 


Dear  . . . , 

Hello  again!  Hope  things  are  going  well  for  you.  We  are  still 
interested  in  where  you  are,  what  you  are  doing,  and  how  you  are 
doing,  etc. 

On  our  end,  the  study  is  going  along  quite  well.  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  from  many  of  your  former  classmates,  and  we 
are  encouraged.  You  may  have  felt  that  your  questionnaire  wasn’t 
important,  that  one  person  doesn't  make  much  difference.  But  in 
order  to  learn  how  good  our  program  at  NIJC  is,  we  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  hear  from  every  one  of  you, 

d-on ' t want  to  inconvenience  you  any  more  than  necessary,  so 
we  are  enclosing  a questionnaire  and  a return  envelope.  Won't  you 
please  jot  down  the  information  we  need  and  return  it  today? 

Thanks  for  helping  us. 


Sincerely, 

Cover  Letter  5 

Dear  , , , , 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  summer  is  half  over.  Time  has  rushed 
by  so  quickly.  Soon  hazy  autumn  days  will  be  here  and  kids  will  be 
getting  ready  for  school.  It  is  also  nearly  time  for  us  to  finish  our 
study  of  former  students  of  the  NIJC  Vocational-Technical  school. 

We  have  heard  from  most  of  your  former  classmates,  but  we  really 
feel  that  our  study  won't  be  complete  until  we  hear  from  you.  As  far 
as  we  know,  no  one  else  in  Idaho  has  ever  done  the"  kind  of  study  we 
are  trying,  so  we  feel  that  it  is  especially  important  to  hear  from 
every  one  who  was  in  your  class. 

If  for  some  reason  you  didn't  receive  a letter  and  questionnaire 
before  please  accept  our  apologies  and  here  is  another;  or  in  case  you 
misplaced  the  one  we  sent  earlier,  we  are  enclosing  another,  as  well 
as  a return,  stamped  envelope. 

We  at  NIJC  hope  this  is  an  enjoyable  summer  for  you.  We  would 
certainly  appreciate  a personal  note  "‘'ong  with  your  questionnaire. 
Won't  you  please  answer  the  questionnaire  now  and  return  it  soon  so 
we  can  finish  our  study? 

Please  accept  our  wholehearted  thanks  for  your  help. 

Sincerely, 
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Table  2 


Data  Concerning  Students  Studied  and  Questionnaire  Response 

Rates  in  ABF,  AM,  and  IE  Programs 


Program 

Classes 

Studied 

Number 

of 

Students 

Number 

of 

Respond- 

ents 

Response 

Rate 

Auto  Body  and  Pender 

1962-1965 

25 

15 

60^ 

Auto  Mechanics 

1960-1965 

70 

32 

K(>io 

Industrial  Electronics 

1960-1965 

73 

54 
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APPENDIX  A,  CONT'D  (Questionnaire,  page  l) 

NORTH  IDAHO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


This  questionnaire  has  been  constructed  to  make  answering  as 
rapid  and  easy  as  possible.  Please  answer  all  items  as  com- 
pletely and  accurately  as  you  can.  ALL  information  will  be 
held  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  and  will  be  utilized  only  for  re- 
search purposes. 


Name Phone 

Present  Address 

Street  City  State  Zip  Code 

First  t~’~j  Second  r~i 
Was  your  vocational  course  at  NIJC  your:  choice  Choice  ^ 

Are  you  presently  satisfied  with  your  vocational  choice?  Yes  /~7 
No  / / If  No,  please  explain 


Do  you  have  any  physical  or  health  disabilities  that  limit  your 
employability?  Yes  /~~7  No  /~~7  If  Yes,  please  explain  extent  of 
limitation  


Date  you  left  NIJC  Vocational- 

■Technical  School 

■■ 

Month 

Year 

How  did  you  obtain  your  first 

job  after  leaving  NIJC? 

r~]  Answering  want  ad 

n Interview 

while  in  school 

r~J  Employment  agency 

r~]  Help  of  friend  or 

relative 

r~]  Help  of  school  personnel 

n Other 

Please  give  your  honest  opinion  about  the  following  items 

concerning 

your  education  at  NIJC. 

Satis- 

Excel- 

Poor 

factory 

Good 

lent 

Quality  of  shop  instruction 

n 

n 

O 

O 

Quality  of  theory  instruction 

o 

n 

n 

a 

Amount  of  counseling 

given  to  students 

o 

o 

n 

D 

Quality  of  counseling 
^given  to  students 

n 

o 

n 

o 

Help  given  students  to 
find  jobs 

n 

n 

o 

n 

Interest  shown  by  teachers 
in  student  problems 

n 

n 

o 

n 

On  the  next  page  is  space  for 

employment  history. 

Please 

list  the 

jobs  you  have  held  since  leaving  NIJC,  starting  with  your  pres 
ent  job  and  working  back  to  the  first  job  you  held  after  leav- 
ing NIJC.  Include  any  periods  of  training  or  education. 
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APPENDIX  A,  CONT*D 

Questionnaire,  Page  3»  Auto  Body  and  Pender 

The  course  in  Auto  Body  and  Pender  Repair  includes  some  of  the 
specialty  and  skill  areas  listed  below#  Please  check  the  appropri- 
ate boxes# 

Importance  on  Was  the  Amount  of  Time 

Present  Job  Spent  on  This  at  NIJC; 


Little 

Moder- 

ate 

Much 

Not 

Enough 

Ade- 

quate 

Too 

Much 

Hand  Tool  Use 

n 

a 

a 

D 

o 

O 

Machine  Tool  Operation 

o 

a 

o 

D 

o 

a 

Tool  Care 

o 

o 

a 

D 

o 

D 

Welding 

o 

D 

D 

a 

a 

o 

Metal  Preparation 

a 

o 

a . 

-D 

o 

o 

Prame  Reconditioning 

a 

o 

a 

a 

o 

n 

Refinishing 

o 

o 

a 

o 

o 

a 

Upholstery 

n 

n 

D 

D 

a 

a 

Pabric  Cleaning 

n 

D 

D 

D 

o 

a 

Glass  Replacement 

o 

a 

D 

D 

o 

o 

Attachments 

D 

o 

D 

a 

n 

a 

In  your  opinion,  what  Auto  Body  and  Pender  skill  or  specialty  not 
currently  taught  would  be  worthwhile  as  an  addition  to  the  course? 


Would  you  recommend  eliminating  completely  any  of  the  Auto  Bod;' 
and  Pender  skills  or  specialties  being  taught? 


Did  the  training  which  you  received  at  NIJC  prepare  you  for 
responsibility  and  advancement  on  your  present  job? 


i Would  the  cost  in  time,  money,  and  loss  of  wages  for  an  additional 

I year  of  training  be  justified  in  preparing  you  for  additional  respon- 

j sibility  and  advancement? 

f 

I ^ — 
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APPENDIX  A,  CONT’D 

Questionnaire,  Page  3,  Auto  Mechanics 

The  course  in  Auto  Mechanics  includes  some  of  the  specialty  and 
skill  areas  listed  below.  Please  check  the  appropriate  boxes. 


Importance  on  Was  the  Amount  of  Time 

Present  Job  Spent  on*  This-  at  NIJC: 


Little 

Moder- 

ate 

Much 

Not 

Enough 

Ade- 

quate 

Too 

Much 

Front  End 

n 

O 

O 

O 

n 

n 

Brakes 

o 

a 

o 

O 

o 

o 

Automatic 

Transmission 

n 

o 

o 

D 

a 

o 

Electrical  System 

o 

o 

o 

O 

D 

o 

Carburetion 

a 

n 

o 

O 

o 

D 

Engine  Repair 

o 

o 

a 

O 

o 

D 

Hand  Tool  Use 

o 

a 

a 

a 

o 

o 

Machine  Tool  Use 

D 

o 

o 

D 

o 

a 

Other 

a 

n 

D 

o 

a 

o 

In  your  opinion,  what  Auto  Mechanic  skill  or  specialty  not  cur- 
rently taught  would  be  a worthwhile  addition  to  the  course?__ 


5 


i 
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Would  you  recommend  eliminating  completely  any  of  the  Auto 
Mechanic  skills  or  specialties  being  taught? 


Did  the  training  which  you  received  at  NIJC  prepare  you  for 
responsibility  and  advancement  on  your  present  job?_ 


Would  the  cost  in  time,  money,  and  loss  of  wages  for  an  additional 
year  of  training  be  justified  in  preparing  you  for  additional  responsi- 
bility and  advancement? 
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APPEND  I X B 


This  Appendix  contains  tsbled  data  taken  from  school  records  and 
questionnaires  of  students  formerly  enrolled  in  Auto  Body  and  Pender 
Repair  (ABP) 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT'D 


Table  1 

Years  of  Previous  Schooling  for  25  ABF  Students 


Years  of 


Previous 

Schooling 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

14-14.9 

1 

1 

13-13.9 

1 

1 

12-12.9 

9 

2 

11 

11-11.9 

1 

1 

2 

10-10.9 

1 

1 

ON 

• 

ON 

1 

ON 

5 

5 

ON 

• 

GO 

1 

GO 

1 

1 

7-  7.9 

1 

1 

Total 

15 

8 

23 

Mean* 

11.40 

10.06 

10.93 

Calculated  from  raw 

data,  not  grouped 

data  shown. 

Table  2 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Previous  Schooling 

for  25  ABF  Students 


Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

High  School 

Graduates 

11 

2 

13 

Non  High  School 

Graduates 

4 

6 

10 

Total 

15 

8 

23 

= 5.188,  Not 

significant  (Yates' 

correction  applied) 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT’D 
Table  5 

Semesters  at  NIJC  for  25  ABF  Respondenrs  and  Nonrespondents 


Semesters 

Respondents 

N onr espondent  s 

Total 

^ - up 

1 

3 

3 - 5e9 

3 

3 

2 - 2.9 

8 

3 

11 

1 - 1.9 

2 

3 

5 

0 - 0.9 

3 

3 

Total 

15 

10 

25 

Mean* 

2.33 

1.40 

1.96 

*Calculated  from  raw 

data,  not  grouped 

data  shown. 

Table  4 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Length  of  Time  at  NIJC  for  25  ABF  Students 


Time  at  NIJC 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

One  year  or  more 

13 

4 

17 

Less  than  one  year 

2 

6 

8 

Total 

15  

10 

\S\ 

CM 

2 

X = ^o052,  significant  beyond  «05  le^el  (Yates*  correction  applied) 


Table  5 

Grade  Point  Average  for  22  ABF  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 


Grade  Point 

Average  R 

espondents 

N onr  e s p onden t s 

Total 

3.51  - 

4.00 

2 

2 

5.01  - 

3.50 

1 

1 

2.51  - 

o 

o 

10 

10 

2.01  - 

2.50 

2 

2 

4 

1.51  - 

O 

O 

CM 

2 

2 

1.01  - 

lo50 

•V 

1 

1 

.51  - 

1.00 

0 

.50 

2 

2 

Total 

22 

Mean** 

3o02 

1.48 

2,56 

*Three  students 

withdrew 

before  receiving 

grades , 

**Calculated  from  raw  data,  not  grouped  data  showno 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT’D 
Table  6 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Grade  Point  Average  for 
22  ABP  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 


I 


I 


Grade  Point  Average 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

2.50  or  higher 

15 

2 

17 

2.^9  or  lower 

5 

5 

Total 

15 

7 

22 

= 10.097,  significant 

beyond  .01  level 

(Yates'  correction 

applied 

Table  7 

"Choice"  of  Curriculum  by  ABP  Respondents 


ABP  Curriculum  was: 
Pirst  choice 
Second  choice 
No  response 


Number  of  Respondents 
7 
7 
1 


Table  8 

Satisfaction  with  Vocational  Choice  at  NIJC  by  ABP  Respondents 
and  Reasons  Given  for  Dissatisfaction 


Satisfied  with  Choice; 
Yes 
No* * 


Respondents  Indicating; 
Pirst  Choice  Second  Choice 

5 7 

2 


*Reasons  given  for  dissatisfaction;  - (T)  pay  is  too  low,  and  (2)  no 
reason  given. 
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APPjiiNDIX  B,  CONT'D 
Table  9 

Rating  of  NIJC  on  6 Characteristics  by  15  ABF  Respondents 


Rating 

Weighted 

Characteristic  Poor 

Satisfactory 

Good 

Excellent 

Score* 

Qualiity  of  shop 
Instruction 

1 

8 

6 

50 

Quality  of  t h e d r y 
instruct! on 

1 

10 

4 

48 

Amount  of  counseling 
given  to  students 

2 

11 

2 

45 

Quality  of  counseling 
given  to  students 

1 

8 

6 

50 

Help  given  students 

to  find  ;sobs  1 

4 

6 

5 

42** 

Interest  shown  by 
teachers  In  student 
problems 

1 

6 

8 

52 

*Weightings  are  as  follows^  i = poor,  2 = satisfactory,  5 = good, 
and  A = excellento  Total  possible  score:  15  x 4 = 60. 

**Ad,iusted  for  1 less  response  than  other  characteristics. 


Table  10 

Method  of  Seour;. ng  F,irst  Job  and  Whether  or  Not  First  Job  Was 
Related  to  Training  for  15  ABF  Respondents 


Number  of  Respondents  Entering; 

Means  of  Securing  First  Job 

Related 

Work 

Nohrelated 

Work 

Total 

Answering  want  ad 

1 

1 

Help  of  Bchool  personnel 

2 

2 

Help  of  friend  or  relative 

3 

3 

Went  'liiob  hunting” 

3 

3 

Already  employed 

3 

5 

Set  up  own  business 

1 

1 

0ther--nox  specif led 

2 

2 

Total 

8 

7 

^ 15 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT'D 
Table  11 

Number  of  Jobs  Reported  by  15  ABF  Respondents  According 
to  Length  of  Time  Out  of  School 


I 


Respondents  Out  of 

School ! 

5 2 

1 

Number  of  Jobs  Held 

Years  Yea5rs 

Year 

Total 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

k 

1 1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Total  respondents 

1 6 

8 

15 

Average  # of  jobs* 

4.0  2.2 

2.9 

2.7 

*Total  number  of  jobs  = kO, 


Table  12 

Length  of  Jobs  in  Months  for  Respondents 
iff  ABF  Work  and  Non-ABF  Work 


Number  of 

Jobs  in: 

ABF 

Non- ABF 

Number  of  Months 

Work 

Work 

Total 

ON 

CVJ 

1 

CVJ 

1 

1 

24  - 26 

1 

1 

21  - 25 

18  - 20 

2 

1 

5 

15  - 17 

12-14 

1 

2 

5 

9-11 

1 

1 

2 

6-8 

5 

5 

10 

5-5 

4 

5 

9 

0-2 

4 

7 

11 

Total  jobs 

17 

25 

40 

Average  # of  months* 

6.8 

7.4 

7.1 

Calculated  from  raw  data, 

not  grouped 

data  shown. 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT'D 
Table  15 

Type  of  Work  Reported  by  ABF  Respondents — All ^l^pes 


Type  of  ’-^ork 
Body  and  fender 
Millwork  (sawmill) 

Factory  production 

Service  station  attendant 

Farm  work 

Banking 

Janitorial 

Radio  announcer 

Route  salesman 

Tire  recapping 

Trucking 

Woodwork 

Total 


Number  of  Jobs 

17 

6 

k 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ko 


Table  1^ 

Relation  Between  First  Job  and  Amount  of  Training 

For  15  ABF  Respondents 


Number  of  Respondents  in 


Semesters  of  Training 

4 

5 
2 
1 

Total 


ABF 

Work 

2 

2 

5 

1 

8 


Non- ABF 
Work 


2 

4 

1 

7 


Total 

2 

4 

7 

2 

15 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT»D 
Table  15 

Relation  Between  Current  Job  and  Amount  of 
Training  for  15  ABF  Respondents 


Number  of 

Respondents  in; 

ABF 

Non-ABF 

Semesters  of  Training 

Work 

Work 

Total 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

5 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

5 

10 

15 

Table  16 

Relation  Between  Type  of  , 

Job  and  Amount 

of  Training 

for  15  ABF 

Respondents 

Number  of  Respondents  Holding; 
Some  ABF 


Semesters 

Jobs  «nd 

of 

All 

Some  Non- 

All  Non- 

Training 

ABF  Jobs 

ABF  Jobs 

ABF  Jobs 

Total 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

4 

5 

6 

15 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT'D 
Table  1? 

Reasons  Given  by  ABF  Respondents  for  Leaving 
ABF  Jobs  and  Non-ABF  Jobs 


Number  of  Respondents  in: 

ABF 

Non-ABF 

Reason  Given 

Work 

Work 

Total 

Rate  of  pay 

5 

1 

4 

Laid  off 

2 

2 

4 

Take  better  job 

1 

3 

4 

Take  different  job 

2 

2 

Difficulty  with  employer 

3 

3 

Started  own  business 

1 

1 

Seasonal  work 

1 

1 

Drafted 

1 

1 

Family  illness 

1 

1 

Total 

12 

9 

21 

Table  18 

Reasons  Given  by  ABF  Respondents 

for  Remaining 

on  ABF 

and  Non-ABF  Jobs 

Number  of  Respondents  in: 

ABF 

Non-ABF 

Reason  Given 

Work 

Work 

Total 

Rate  of  pay 

1 

3 

k 

Like  the  work 

3 

3 

Good  future 

2 

2 

Good  working  conditions 

1 

1 

2 

Own  boss 

1 

1 

Interesting  work 

1 

1 

Challenging  work 

1 

1 

Total 

4 

10 

14 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT’D 
Table  19 

Monthly  Income  For  ABF  Respondents 
on  ABF  and  Non-ABF  Jobs 


Dollars 

Per  Month 

Number  of 
ABF 
Work 

Respondents  in; 
Non- ABF 
Work 

Total 

$700 

- 7‘*9 

1 

1 

650 

600 

550 

- 699 

- 649 

- 599 

1 

1 

500 

- 549 

1 

1 

2 

450 

- ^99 

1 

5 

6 

400 

- 449 

3 

3 

550 

- 599 

4 

4 

500 

- 349 

3 

2 

5 

250 

- 299 

6 

5 

9 

200 

- 249 

1 

1 

150 

- 199 

1 

1 

Total 

15 

20 

53 

Mean* 

$306 

$409** 

$368 

*Calculated  from  raw  data. 

not  grouped 

data  shown.  (A  t- 

•ratio  for 

difference 

between  means  is 

2.81,  significant  beyond  the 

.01  level) 

**For  purposes  of  comparison,  one  extreme  income  of  $1,500  per  month 
was  excluded.  By  including  this  income,  the  mean  for  non-ABF  work 
would  be  $462  and  the  mean  for  all  jobs  would  be  $402  per  month. 

Table  20 

Location  of  Jobs  by  State  For  ABF  Respondents 
Holding  ABF  and  Non-ABF  Jobs 


State 

Number 

ABF 

Work 

of  Jobs  in; 
Non-ABF 
Work 

Total 

Idaho 

10 

13 

23 

Washingt on 

1 

8 

9 

California 

4 

2 

6 

Oregon 

2 

2 

Total 

17 

CM 

40 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT'D 
Table  21 


Location  of  First 

and  Last  Jobs 

for  ABF 

Respondents 

Number 

in; 

First 

Last 

Location 

Job 

Job 

Total 

Within  Idaho 

12 

8 

20 

Outside  Idaho 

3 

7 

10 

Total 

15 

15 

50* 

*Pour  respondents  moved  from  Idaho  to  another  state;  one  of  the  four 
moved  because  he  entered  the  service# 


Table  22 

Ratings  by  ABP  Respondents  of  Importance  of 
Skill  Areas  on  Present  Job 


5 

Respondents 
in  ABF  Work 

9 

Not 

Respondents 
in  ABF  Work 

Total 

Skill  Area 

Tp‘  t 
tie 

- Moder 
ate 

Much 

Lit. 

tie 

- Moder- 
ate 

Much 

Lit- 

tle 

Moder- 

ate 

Much 

Hand  tool  use 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 

7 

Machine  tool 
operation 

i 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

3 

4 

Tool  care 

1 

1 

5 

1 

5 

5 

2 

4 

8 

Welding 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

5 

3 

5 

Metal  preparation 

1 

1 

5 

5 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

Frame 

reconditioning 

4 

1 

5 

2 

1 

9 

3 

1 

Refinishing 

1 

4 

k 

1 

3 

k 

2 

7 

Upholstery 

4 

1 

8 

12 

1 

Fabric  cleaning 

5 

2 

7 

1 

10 

3 

Giass  replacement 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 

8 

3 

2 

Attachments 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8 

2 

2 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT’D 
Table  23 

Ratings  by  ABF  Respondents  of  Adequacy  of  Amount  of  Time  Spent 
on  Different  Skill  Areas  During  Training  at  NIJC 


5 Respondents  9 Respondents 

in  ABF  Work Not  in  ABF  Work Total 

Not  Ade-  Too  Not  Ade-  Too  Not  Ade-  Too 
Skill  Area  Enough  quate  Much  Enough  quate  Much  Enough  quate  Much 


Hand  tool  use  5 

Machine  tool 

operation  1 k 

Tool  care  1 k 

Welding  3 2 

Metal 

preparation  1 4 

Frame 

reconditioning  3 2 

Refinishing  5 

Upholstery  k 1 

Fabric  cleaning  2 3 

Glass 

replacement  3 2 

Attachments  5 


1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

1 


9 

7 

7 

5 

6 

5 

7 

k 

5 

6 
7 


1 


1 


14 


2 11 

1 11  1 

7 7 

2 10  1 


6 7 
1 12 
8 5 
7 6 

5 8 

1 12 


Table  24 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "In  Your  Opinion,  What  ABF 
Skill  or  Specialty  Not  Currently  Taught  Would  be 
Worthwhile  as  an  Addition  to  the  Course?" 


Response 

Times  Given 

No  suggestions 

8 

More  welding 

5 

More  glass  replacement 

2 

More  frame  work 

1 

More  use  of  plastics 

1 

More  refinishing 

1 

Spot  painting  on  lacquers 

and  acrylic  lacquers  v- 

1 

Subject  well  covered 

1 
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APPENDIX  B,  CONT'D 


Table  25 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Would  You  Recommend  Eliminating 
Completely  Any  of  the  ABF  Skills  or  Specialties  Being  Taught?" 


Response  Times  Given 

No  14 

No  response  1 

Table  26 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Did  the  Training  Which  You 
Received  at  NIJC  Prepare  You  For  Responsibility  and 
Advancement  on  Your  Present  Job?" 


Number  of  Respondents  in; 


I 

I 


I 

I 


Response 

ABF 

Work 

Non-ABF 

Work 

Total 

Yes 

3 

4 

7 

No 

1* 

6 

7 

No  response 

1 

1 

*Reason  respondent  gave  for  not  feeling  prepared  was  that  he  did  not 
complete  the  ABF  course. 

Table  27 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Would  the  Cost  in  Time,  Money, 
and  Loss  of  Wages  for  an  Additional  Year  of  Training 
be  Justified  in  Preparing  You  For  Additional 
Responsibility  and  Advancement?" 


Number  of  Respondents  in; 


Response 

ABF 

Work 

Non-ABF 

Work 

Total 

Yes 

5 

5 

No 

4* 

5 

9 

No  response 

1 

1 

*Two  of  these  respondents  indicated  their  training  at  NIJC  gave  them 
a good  basis,  and  that  additional  help  could  be  gained  from  co-workers 
or  foremen. 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  1 

Years  of  Previous  Schooling  for  65  AM  Students 


Years  of 
Previous 
Schooling 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

12-12.9 

27 

25 

52 

11-11.9 

1 

2 

3 

10-10.9 

2 

2 

k 

ON 

• 

ON 

1 

ON 

1 

1 

2 

ON 

• 

00 

1 

CD 

k 

k 

Total 

51 

65 

Mean* 

11.29, 

11.51 

*Calculated  from  raw 

data,  not  grouped  data  shown. 

Table  2 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Previous  Schooling 

for  65  AM  Students 


Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total  - 

High  School 

Graduates 

27 

25 

52 

Non  High  School 

Graduates 

4 

9 

13 

Total 

31 

34 

65 

= 1.114,  Not 

significant 

(Yates’  correction 

applied) 

Table 

3 

Semesters  at  NIJC 

for  70  AM  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 

Semesters 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

4 - up 

13 

10 

23 

3 - 3»9 

2 ■ 

2 

4 

ON 

• 

CVJ 

1 

CVJ 

10 

11 

21 

1 - 1.9 

4 

9 

13 

0 - 0.9 

3 

6 

9 

Total 

32 

38 

70 

Mean* 

2.64 

2.15 

2.37 

^Calculated  from  raw  data,  not  grouped  data  shown. 
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APPENDIX  Cs  CONT'D 
Table  k 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Length  of  Tlirie  at  NIJC  for  70  AM  Students 


Time  at  NIJC 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

One  year  or  more 

25 

23 

48 

Less  than  one  year 

7 

15 

22 

Total 

32 

38 

70 

= 2e496‘,  Not  significant » 


Table  5 

Grade  Point  Average  for  62  AM  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 


Grade  Point 

Average 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

* 3^01  - 

3c50 

1 

1 

2,51  - 

3.00 

: 16 

14 

30 

2,01  - 

2.50 

4 

6 

10 

1.51  - 

2.00 

6 

6 

12 

1.01  - 

1.50 

1 

1 

.51  - 

1.00 

1 

3 

4 

0 

.50 

1 

3 

4 

Total 

29 

33 

62 

Mean* 

2.53 

2.17 

2.34 

*Calculated  from 

raw  data. 

not  grouped  data  shown. 

Table  6 

Chi-square 

Distribution  of  Grade  Point  Average  for  62 
Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 

AM 

Grade  Point 

Average 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

2.50  or  higher 

21 

20 

4l 

2.49  or  lower 

6 

13 

21 

Total 

29 

33 

62 

2 

= «961,  Not  significant. 
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API-iiiNCIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  7 

'■'Choice*'  of  Curriculuni  by  AM  Respondents 


IE  Curriculum  was s Number  of  Respondents 
First  choice  26 

Second  choice  4 


Table  8 

Satisfaction  with  Vocational  Choice  at  NIJC  by  AM  Respondents 
and  Reasons  Given  for  Dissatisfaction 


Respondents  Indicating: 

Satisfied  with  Choices  First  Choice  Second  Choice 

Yes  25  i 

No*  5 1 

*Reasons  given  for  dissatisfactions  (-1)  no  personal  interest,  (2 ) am 

presently  in  other  work,  (5)  experience  at  NIJC  not  worthwhile,  and 

(4)  unable  to  break  into  auto  mechanics  work  (people  will  not  hire  an 

apprentice),  „ 

^ ^ Table  9 

Rating  of  NIJC  on  Six  Characteristics  by  29  AM  Respondents 


Charac teristi  c 

Poor 

Rat 

Satis- 

factory 

ing 

Good 

Excel- 

lent 

Weighted 

Score* 

Quality  of  shop 
instruction 

2 

14 

13 

96 

Quality  of  theorjr 

instruction 

6 

12 

11 

92 

Amount  of  counseling 

given  to  students 

2 

2 

16  . 

9 

90 

Quality  of  conns elirg 
given  to  ‘'students 

1 

13 

12 

94 

Help  given  students 
to  find  jobs 

6 

j 

6 

6 

13** 

Interest  shown  by  teachs 
in  student  problems 

rs 

ry 

8 

15 

9^ 

*Weightings  are  as  follows:  1 = poor,  2 = satisfactory,  5 = good, 

and  4 = excellent®  Total  possible  scores  4 x 29  = Il6, 

**Weighted  score  is  adjusted  for  four  less  resp.onses  on  this  charac 
teristic  than  on  other  characteristics. 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  10 

Method  of  Securing  First  Job  and  Whether  or  Not  First  Job  was 
Related  to  Training  for  29  AM  Respondents 


Means  of  Securing 

Respondents 

Related 

Entering; 

Nonrelated 

First  Job 

Work 

Work 

Total 

Employment  agency 

' 

5 

5 

Help  of  school  personnel 

2 

2 

Help  of  friend  or  relative 

4 

2 

6 

Went  "job  hunting" 

1 

6 

7 

Already  employed 

2 

2 

Entered  service 

2 

2 

Asked  by  employer 

1 

1 

Other — not  specified 

1 

5 

6 

Total 

15 

16 

29 

Table  li 

Number  of  Jobs  Reported  by  25  AM  Respondents  According  to 

Length  of  Time  Out  of  School 


Respondents 

Out  of 

School : 

Number  of 

k ' 

3 

2 

1 

Jobs  Held 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Year 

Total. 

^ 6 

1 

1 

5 

k . 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

11 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

8 

Total 

9 

6 

9 

1 

25 

' . Average  # of 

jobs  2.9 

1«7 

1.9 

1.0 

2c2 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  12 


Length  of  Jobs  in  Months  for  Respondents  in 
AM  Work  and  Non-AM  Work 


Number  of 

Jobs  in: 

AM 

Non- AM 

Number  of  Months 

Work 

Work 

Total 

ke  - 51 

1 

1 

^5  - 

1 

1 

k2  - kk 

39  - ^1 

36-38 

2 

2 

33  - 35 

C\J 

roi 

1 

O 

roi 

1 

1 

27  - 29 

1 

1 

^ 2k  - 26 

4 

6 

10 

21  - 23 

1 

1 

18  - 20 

1 

1 

2 

15  - 17 

3 

1' 

4 

12-14 

3 

1 

4 

9-11 

1 

1 

6-8 

3 

4 

7 

3-5 

2 

11 

13 

0-2 

4 

4 

Total  Jobs 

21 

31 

52 

Average  # of  months* 

18.9 

12.0 

14.8 

*Calculated  from  raw  data, 

not  grouped 

data  shown. 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT‘D 
Table  13 

Type  of  Work  Reported  by  AM  Respondents — Work  Related  to  AM 


Type  of  Work  Number 

of  Jobs 

Mechanic 

7 

Diesel  mechanic 

3 

Tune-up 

2 

Front  end 

2 

Auto  mechanic 

1 

Truck  mechanic 

1 

Jet  mechanic 

1 

Gas  and  diesel  mechanic 

1 

Farm  machinery  mechanic 

1 

Mechanic- -bookkeeper 

1 

Millwright — mechanic 

1 

Maintenance 

1 

Total  22 

Table  Ik 

Type  of  Work  Reported  by  AM  Respondents— Non-AM 

Work 

Type  of  Work 

Number  of  Jobs 

Agricultural 

5 

Truck  driver  and/or  equipment  operator 

5 

Labor,  general 

k 

Armed  services 

k 

Millwork 

k 

Body  and  fender 

3 

Forestry 

2 

Mining 

2 

Clerical 

2 

Ambulance  operator 

1 

Laundry 

1 

Furnace  installation 

1 

Steelworker 

1 

Auto  assembly 

1 -e» 

Highway  surveying  and  engineering 

1 

Furnace  operator 

1 

High-mill  assistant  operator 

1 

Total 

39 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  15 

Relation  Between  Type  of  Job  and  Amount 
of.  Training  for  51  AM  Respondents 


Number  of  Respondents  Holding; 


Semesters  of  Training 

All 

AM  Jobs 

Some  AM 
Jobs  and 
Some  Non- 
AM  Jobs 

All  Noii- 
AM  Jobs 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

5 

11 

5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

11 

1 

1 

1 

5 

7 

Total 

8 

8 

15 

51 

Table  16 

Relation  Between  Current  Job  and  Amount  of 
Training  for  51  AM  Respondents 


I 


I 

f 


I 


I 


Number 

of  Respondents  in; 

AM 

Non-AM 

Semesters  of  Training 

Work 

Work 

Total 

4 

6 

5 

11 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

11 

1 

1 

6 

7 

Total 

11 

20 

51 

Table  17 

Relation  Between  First  Job  and  Amount  of 
Training  for  51  AM  Respondents 


Number 

of  Respondents  in; 

AM 

Non-AM 

Semesters  of  Training 

Work 

Work 

Total 

4 

• ‘ 

5 

6 

11 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

7 

11 

1 

2 

5 

7 

Total 

15 

18 

51 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT’D 


Table  18 

Reasons  Given  by  AM  Respondents  for  Leaving 
AM  Jobs  and  Non-AM  Jobs 


& 


I 


I 


I 


1. 


t 

i 


i- 

F* 


L 


f 


Number 

of  Respondents  in: 

AM 

Non-AM 

Reason  Given  . 

Work 

Work 

Total 

Entered  service 

k 

k 

8 

Take  better  Job 

2 

3 

5 

Rate  of  pay 

5 

5 

Temporary  or  seasonal 

5 

5 

Did  not  like  work 

5 

5 

Enlistment  over 

1 

■ 2 

5 

Laid  off 

1 

1 

2 

Death  or  illness 

in  family 

. 2 

2 

Started  own  business 

1 

1 

Difference  with  foreman 

1 

1 

Moved 

1 

1 

Total 

9 

23 

52 

• 

Table  19 

Reasons  Given  by 

AM  Respondents  for 

Remaining 

on  AM  and  Non-AM  Jobs 

Number 

of  Respondents  in: 

AM 

Non-AM 

Reason  Given 

Work 

Work 

Total 

Like  the  type  of  work 

5 

1 

6 

Environment  (working  con- 

ditions, outdoors,  etc. 

) 2 

5 

5 

Rate  of  pay 

5 

1 

k 

Chance  to  advance 

1 

2 

5 

Steady  work 

2 

2 

Compatible  with  farm  work 

2 

2 

"Benefits” 

2 

2 

Challenging 

1 

1 

2 

Like  employer 

1 

1 

Chance  to  meet  people 

1 

1 

Easy  work 

1 

1 

Total 

16 

15 

29 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 


Table  20 


Monthly  Tncome 

for  AM  Respondents 

on  AM  and  Non-AM 

Jobs 

I 

Number  of  Respondents  in; 

AM 

Non- AM 

Dollars  Per  Month 

Work 

Work 

Total 

$900  - 9^9 

1 

1 

850  - 899 

1 

1 

800  - 8^9 

750  - 799 

. 700  - 7^9 

650  - 699 

2 

2 

600  - 6^9 

* 

550  - 599 

k 

k 

500  - 5^9 

5 

5 

A50  - if99 

5 

2 

5 

ZfOO  - 449 

k 

k 

8 

550  - 599 

5 

5 

500  - 349 

5 

k 

7 

250  - 299 

5 

5 

6 

200  - 2^9 

1 

1 

2 

150  - 199 

1 

1 

Total 

15 

28 

^5 

Mean* 

$5^4 

4431 

$418 

*Calculated  from  raw 

data,  not  grouped 

data  shown. 

Table  21 

Location  of  Jobs  by  State  for  AM  Respondents 
Holding  AM  and  Non- AM  Jobs 


State 

Number 

AM 

Work 

of  Jobs  in; 

Non-AM  ' 
Work 

Total 

Idaho 

12 

25 

55 

Washington 

5 

9 

12 

Oregon 

2 

1 

5 

Nevada 

2 

2 

Total 

17 

55 

52 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  22 

Location  of  First  and  Last  Jobs  for  AM  Respondents 


Number  in; 


Location 

First 

Job 

Last 

Job 

Total 

Within  Idaho 

25 

16 

59 

Outside  Idaho 

7 

1^ 

21 

Total. 

50 

50 

60* 

*Eight  respondents  moved  from  Idaho  to  some  other  location;  four  of 
these  moved  because  they  entered  the  service.  One  respondent  moved 
from  another  state  to  Idaho. 

Table  25 

Ratings  by  AM  Respondents  of  Importance  of 
Skill  Areas  on  Present  Job 


Respondents 
in  AM  Work 

Respondents 
Not  in  AM  Work 

Total 

Lit- 

Moder' 

Lit- 

■  Model 

Lit- 

Moder- 

Skill Area 

tle 

ate 

Much 

tle 

ate 

Much 

tle 

ate 

Much 

Front  end 

k 

2 

5 

8 

1 

1 

12 

5 

k 

Brakes 

2 

5 

k 

6 

2 

2 

8 

5 

6 

Automatic 

transmission 

8 

1 

10 

18 

1 

Electrical  system 

5 

k 

6 

k 

6 

5 

8 

Carburetion 

1 

2 

6 

5 

2 

5 

6 

k 

9 

Engine  repair 

2 

2 

6 

5 

5 

2 

7 

5 

8 

Hand  tool  use 

1 

9 

k 

5 

5 

k 

k 

12 

Machine  tool  use 

5 

2 

5 

k 

2 

1 

6 

7 

:yj' 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT’D 
Table  2k 

Ratings  by  AM  Respondents  of  Adequacy  of  Amount  of  Time  Spent 
on  Different  Skill  Areas  During  Training  at  NIJC 


Respondents  Respondents 

■ in  AM  Work Not  in  AM  Work Total 

Not  . Ade-  Too  Not  Ade-  Too  Not  Ade-  Too 
Skill  Area  Enough  quate  Much  Enough  quate  Much  Enough  quate  Much 


Front  end  2 5 

Brakes  1 6 

Automatic  trans*  6 1 

Electrical  system  k 5 

Carburet! on  k 3 

Engine  repair  8 

Hand  tool  use  8 

Machine  tool  use  5 5 


1 8 

9 

6 2 

1 8 

2 7 

9 

8 

1 8 


5 

1 

12 

5 

6 


1 

k 


15 

15 

5 

11 

10 

17 

16  1 
15 


Table  25 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "In  Your  Opinion,  What  AM 
Skill  or  Specialty  Not  Currently  Taught  Would  be  a 
Worthwhile  Addition  to  the  Course?" 


Response;*  Times  Given 

Automatic  transmissions  5 
Power  steering,  brakes,  and  accessories  2 
Shop  machinist  work  2 

Lathe  work  1 

Hydraulics  1 

Fundamentals  of  small' diesel  engine  1 

Welding  1 
Front  end  1 
Engine  repair  1 

Shop  orders  • 1 
Complete  brake  repair — incl.  use  of  drum* lathes  1 
Alternators  1 

Fuel  injection  ' 1 
Governors  1 
Transistorized  ignition  1 

Trouble  shooting,  engine  and  electrical  difficulties  1 
Body  and  fender  1 
"None"  k 


*Responses  were usually  in  terms  of  "more  emphasis  on  . • •"  rather 
than  "add  o * *,  to  the  course*"  The  above  listed  25  responses  were 
given  by  19  respondents;  15  respondents  gave  no  response,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  response  "none"  in  the  table. 
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APPENDIX  C,  CONT'D 
Table  26 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question:  "Would  You  Recommend  Eliminating 

• Completely  Any  of  the  AM  Skills  or  Specialties  Being  Taught?" 


Response 


Times  Given 


No  22 

No  response  10 


Table  2? 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Did  the  Training  Which  You 
Received  at  NIJC  Prepare  You  for  Responsibility  and 
Advancement  on  Your  Present  Job?" 


Number  of  Respondents  in; 

AM 

Non-AM 

Response 

Work 

Work 

Total 

Yes 

10 

8 

18 

No 

1 

5 

6 

No  response 

1 

6 

8* 

Total 

12 

19 

32 

*Total  includes  one 
mine  whether  or  not 

respondent 
current  job 

for  whom  it  was  impossible 
was  related  to  AM. 

to  det 

Table  28 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Would  the  Cost  in  Time,  Money, 
and  Loss  of  Wages  for  an  Additional  Year  of  Training 
be  Justified  in  Preparing  You  for  Additional 
Responsibility  and  Advancement?" 


Response 

Number 

AM 

Work 

of  Respondents  in; 
Non- AM 
Work 

Total 

Yes* 

9 

7 

16 

No 

1 

6 

7 

No  response 

2 

5 

7 

Total 

12 

18 

30 

*Most  "yes"  responses  were  qualified;  the  additional  year  would  have 
to  be  in  some  area  of  specialization.  ^ 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT‘D 


Table  1 


Years  of  Previous  Schooling  for  73  IE  Students 


Years  of 
Previous 
Schooling 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

14-14.9 

1 

1 

13-13.9 

4 

1 

5 

12-12.9 

^5 

15 

- 60 

11-11.9 

1 

3 

4 

10-10.9 

2 

2 

9-  9.9 

1 

1 

Total 

54 

19 

73 

Mean* 

11.98 

11.95 

11.97 

*Calculated  from  raw  data,  not  grouped  data  shown. 

Table  2 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Previous  Schooling  for  73  IE  Students 


Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

High  School 
Graduates 

50 

16 

66 

Non  High  School 
Graduates 

4 

3 

7 

Total 

54 

19 

73 

= '377,  Not 

significant 

(Yates’  correction 

applied) 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 


Table  3 

Semesters  at  NIJC  for  73  IE  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 


-39- 
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Semesters 

Respondents  Nonrespondents 

Total 

5 - up 

1 

1 

2 

4 - A-.9 

35 

8 

43 

3 - 5.9 

2 

1 

3 

ON 

• 

CVJ 

1 

CVJ 

8 

7 

15 

1 - 1.9 

5 

2 

7 

(3N 

• 

O 

1 

o 

3 

3 

Total 

54 

19 

73 

Mean* 

3 

.44 

2.97 

3.32 

*Calculated  from  raw  data, 

not  grouped  data  shown. 

ji- 

Table  4 

Chi-square 

for 

Semesters  at 

NIJ^  for  73 

IE 

Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 

Time  at  NIJC 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

3-5  semesters 

38 

10 

48 

0-2  semesters 

16 

9 

25 

Total 

54 

19 

73 

X = 1-255,  Not 

significant  (Yates 

' correction 

applied) 

Table  5 

Grade  Point  Average 

for 

70  IE  Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 

Grade  Point  Average 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

4.00 

1 

1 

3.50  - 3.99 

1 

1 

2 

3.00  - 3.49- 

10 

3 

13 

2.50  - 2.99 

12 

3 

15 

2.00  - 2.49 

12 

5 

17 

1.50  - 1.99 

8 

4 

12 

1.00  - 1.49 

5 

•> 

5 

.50  - .99 

1 

1 

2 

0 - .49 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

■51 

19 

70 

Mean* 

2.34 

.2.13  , 

2.28 

I 


APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  6 

Chi-square  Distribution  of  Grade  Point  Average  for  70  IE 

Respondents  and  Nonrespondents 


Grade  Point  Average 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

Total 

♦ 

2,50  or  higher 

24 

7 

51 

2.49  or  lower 

27 

12 

39 

Total 

51 

19 

70 

^ = ,2k2f  Not  significant  ('Yates'  correction  applied) 

Table  7 

"Choice"  of  Curriculum  by  IE  Respondents 


IE  Curriculum  was;  Number  of  Respondents 
First  choice  51 

Second  choi'ce"  3 


Table  8 

Satisfaction  with  Vocational  Choice  at  NIJC  by  IE  Respondents 


Satisfied  With  Choice; 

Respondents 
First  Choice 

Indicating; 
Second  Choice 

Total 

Yes 

56 

5 

39 

No 

15 

15 

Total 

51 

5 

54 

APPENDIX  D,  CONT’D 
Table  9 

Reasons  Given  by  IE  Respondents  for  Being  Dissatisfied 

With  IE  Vocational  Choice 


Reason  Given 

Times  Given 

Difficulty  in  securing  jobs 

k 

Employed  in  other  work 

2 

Lost  interest  in  electronics 

2 

Did  not  finish  program 

2 

"Too  difficult  for  me" 

1 

Poor  instruction 

1 

Lack  of  accreditation 

1 

Low  salary 

1 1 

Electronics  work  not  available  in  rural  locations  1 

Entered  another  trade,  and  wish  to 

be  back  in  electronics 

1 

Table  10 

Rating  of  NIJC  on  Six  Characteristics  by  55  IE  Respondents 


Rating 


Characteristic 

Poor 

Satis- 

factory 

Good 

Excel- 

lent 

Weighted 

Score* 

Quality  of  shop 
instruction 

5 

17 

16 

17 

155 

Quality  of  theory 
instruction 

k 

7 

19 

25 

167 

Amount  of  counseling 
. given  to  students 

8 

16 

15 

Ik 

Ikl 

Quality  of  counseling 
given  to  students 

7 

17 

15 

16 

1 

Ikk 

Help  given  students 
to  find  jobs 

16 

Ik 

11 

6 

Il4** 

Interest  shown  by  teach- 
ers in  student  problems  4 

10 

17 

22 

165 

*Weightings  are  as  follows:  1 = poor,  2 = satisfactory,  5 = good, 

and  k = excellent.  Total  possible  score:  4 x 55  = 212. 

**¥eighted  score  is  adjusted  for  six  fewer  responses  than  on  other 
characteristics « 


APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  11 


Method  of  Securing  First  Job  and  Whether  or  Not  First  Job  W£'.? 
Related  to  Training  for  51  IE  Respondents 


Means  of  Securing 
First  Job 

Respondents 

Related 

Work 

Entering: 

Nonrelated 

Work 

To'  il 

Answering  want  ad 

1 

5 

Employment  agency 

5 

5 

6 

Help  of  school  personnel 

1 

1 

2 

Interview  while  in  school 

7 

7 

Help  of  friend  or  relative 

4 

2 

6 

Went  "job  hunting" 

4 

10 

14 

Entered  service 

1 

1 

2 

Through  labor  union 

1 

1 

"By  chance" 

1 

1 

Other— not  specified 

2 

6 

8 

Total 

25 

28 

51 

Table  12 

Number  of  Jobs  Reported  by  48  IE  Respondents  According  to 

Length  of  Time  Out  of  School 


Number  of 
Jobs  Held 



Years 

3 

Years 

2 

Years 

1 

Year 

Tot« 

6 

1 

1 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

5 

2 

8 

6 

3 

7 

24 

1 

8 

2 

2 

12 

Total  resp* 

12 

17 

9 

10 

48 

Total  jobs 

35 

33 

21 

22 

111 

Average  # of  jobs 

2.9 

1.9 

2.3 

CM 

• 

CM 

2.3 

APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 


Table  13 

Length  of  Jobs  in  Months  for  Respondents  in 
IE  Work  and  Non-IE  Work 




Number  Jobs  in* 

IE 

Non-IE 

Number  of  Months 

Work 

Work 

Total 

J6  - 58 

k 

7 

11 

55-35 

1 

2 

3 

30  - 32 

3 

3 

ON 

1 

CM 

VO 

CM 

1 

CM 

3 

3 

6 

KN 

CM 

1 

rH 

CM 

3 

1 

k 

18  - 20 

1 

2 

3 

15-17 

3 

3 

12  - Ik 

8 

3 

11 

9-11 

9 

5, 

Ik 

6 - 8 

6 

6 

12 

3 - 5 ^ 

7 

15 

22 

0-2 

3 

7 

10 

Total  jobs 

k8 

5k 

102 

Average  of  months* 

14.8 

13.1 

13.9 

^Calculated  from  raw  data,  not  grouped  data  shown* 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 


Table  1^ 

Type  of  Work  Reported  by  IE  Respondents — Work  Related  to  IE 


Type  if  Work 


Number  of  Jobs 


Electronics  technologist 

E]ectronics  parts  assembly  and/or  testing 

Armed  services  radio  and/or  radar  maint.  and  repair 

lilephone  equipment  maintenance  and  repair 

Ilectronics  production  supervisor 

J,lectronics  equipment  inspection  and  calibration 

Minuteman  missile  system  installation 
Computer  system  analysis,  maint#  and  repair 
TV  and/or  radio  repair 

Electrician 

Inertial  guidance  system  installation 
Electronics  for  nuclear  physics  research 

Communications  technologist 
Troubleshooting  and  control  panel  wiring 
Service  shop  manager 

Naval  gun  system  electronics  maintenance 

Electromechanic 

Customer  engineer 

Total 


11 

7 

5 

k 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

49 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  15 

Type  of  Work  Reported  Jay  IE  Respondents--Non-IE  Work 


Type  of  Work  Number  of  Jobs 

Store  or  business  sales  9 

Lumbering  7 

Labor  6 

Armed  services  5 

Construction  5 

* Heavy  equipment  operator  3 

Drafting  3 

Mechanics  3 

Mining  3 

Forestry  3 

Machinist  2 

Highway  crew  2 

Schooling  2 

Tire  repair  2 

Factory  assembly  2 

Bookkeeping  1 

Janitorial  1 

Typewriter  repair  1 

Radio  announcer  1 

Ski  lift  operator  1 

Total  62 


Table  I6 

Relation  Between  Type  of  Job  and  Amount 
of  Training  for  48  IE  Respondents 


Semesters 

Number 

of  Respondents 
Some  IE 
Jobs  and 

Holding; 

of 

All 

Some  Non- 

All  Non- 

Training 

IE  Jobs 

IE  Jobs 

IE  Jobs 

Total 

4 

3 

15 

17 

2 

3 

35 

■ 2 

2 1 
i 

Total  16 


6 7 
1 3 4 

20  12  48 


o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  1? 

Relation  Between  First  Job  and  Amount  of 
Training  for  48  IE  Respondents 


Semesters 

Respondents 

in: 

of 

IE 

Non-IE 

Training 

Work 

Work 

Total 

4 - up 

22 

13 

55 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

5 

4 . 

Total 

24 

-24 

48 

■ - 

Table  18 

Relation 

Between  Current  Job 

and  Amount  of 

Training  for  48  IE  Respondents 

Semesters 

Respondents 

in: 

of 

IE 

Non-IE 

Training 

Work 

Work 

Total 

4 

27 

8 

55 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

7 

1. 

4 

4 

Total 

50 

18 

48* 

*Six  respondents  did 

not  provide  information  about 

their  employment 

history. 


APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  19 

Reasons  Given  by  IE  Respondents  for  Leaving  IE  Jobs  and  Non-IE  Jobs 


Number  of  Respondents  in: 


IE 

Non-I 

Reason  Given 

Work 

Work 

Higher  pay 

2 • 

7 

Better  job 

5 

4 

Entered  service 

5 

5 

Laid  off 

4 

3 

Entered  electronics  job 

5 

Dissatisfied  with  work 

1 

4 

Left  service 

2 

2 

Job  terminated 

1 

2 

Seasonal  or  temporary  work 

5 

Not  enough  work 

1 

1 

Entered  school 

2 

Different  job*' 

1 

1 

Illness  (personal  or  family) 

2 

Contract  terminated 

1 

Business  was  sold 

1 

To  find  full-time  work 

1 

Total 

26 

CO 

/ 

Total 


64 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  20 


Reasons  Given  by  IE  Respondents  for  Remaining  on  IE  and  Non-IE  Jobs 


Number 

of  Respondents  in; 

Reason  Given 

IE  Work 

Non-IE  Work 

Total 

Good  salary 

12 

2 

14 

Chance  for  advancement 

10 

1 

11 

Interesting 

7 

7 

Satisfying — like  work 

1 

4 

5 

Experience  received 

4 

1 

5 

Good  fringe  benefits 

3 

3 

Good  working  conditions 

3 

3 

Challenging 

1 

1 

2 

Geographic  location 

1 

1 

2 

Variety  of  work 

2 

2 

Opportunity  to  use  own 

ideas  1 

i 

Freedom  on  job 

1 

1 

Utilizes  training 

1 

1 

Like  employer 

1 

1 

Able  to  travel 

1 

1 

Regular  hours 

1 

1 

Total 

^9 

11 

60 

Table  21 


Monthly  Income  for  IE  Respondents  on  IE  and  Non-IE  Jobs 




it 

Number 

of  Respondents  in; 

* 

Dollars 

Per  Month 

IE  Work 

Non-IE  Work 

Total 

$1000 

1 

1 

"^700 

- 

749 

2 

2 

L 

650 

* 

699 

3 

1 

4 

600 

- 

649 

4 

2 

6 

550 

599 

8 

3 

11 

500 

549 

5 

1 

0 

450 

- 

499 

5 

5 

10 

400 

449 

12 

13 

25 

350 

* 

399 

1 

9 

10 

300 

- 

349 

3 

9 

12 

250 

•• 

299 

3 

1 

4 

200 

- 

249 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

if? 

46 

93 

Mean* 

$485 

$429 

$457 

♦Calculated  from  raw  data,  not  grouped  data  shown. 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  22 

Location  of  Jobs  by  State  for  IE  Respondents 
Holding  IE  and  Non-IE  Jobs 


state 

Number  of  Jobs  in; 
IE  Non-IE 

Work  Work 

Total 

Idaho 

9 

5^ 

^5 

Washington 

11 

17 

28 

California 

15 

5 

16 

Oregon 

5 

5 

Colorado 

5 

5 

Montana 

1 

1 

Arizona 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

Iowa 

1 

1 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

Total 

^7 

56 

105 

Table 

25 

Location  of  First 

and  Last 

Jobs 

for  IE  Respondents 

Location 

Number 

First 

Job 

in; 

Last 

Job 

Total 

Within  Idaho 

22 

15 

55 

Outside  Idaho 

25 

5^ 

59 

Total 

^7 

k7 

94* 

*Two  respondents  moved  from  another 

state  to  Idaho; 

eleven  respond- 

ents  moved  from  Idaho  to  another  location* 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT»D 
Table  2k 

Ratings  by  IE  Respondents  of  Importance  of 
Subject  Matter  Areas  on  Present  Job 


Respondents 
in  IE  Work 

Respondents 
Not  in  IE  Work 

Total 

Subject  Area 

Lit- 

tle 

Moder- 

ate 

Much 

Lit- 

tle 

• Moder- 
ate Much 

Lit- 

tle 

Moder- 

ate 

Much 

Math 

8 

11 

7 

k 

2 

12 

11 

9 

Communications  and 
report  writing 

11 

6 

8 

k 

2 

15 

8 

8 

Electronic  drafting 

15 

5 

5 

6 

1 

21 

6 

5 

Semiconductor  theory, 
transistor  circuits 

1 2 

k 

20 

6 

8 

k 

20 

Radar  and  microwave 
fundamentals 

15 

3 

7 

6 

21 

3 

7 

Radio  communications 
(F.C.C.  license) 

12 

6 

7 

5 

1 

17 

7 

7 

Digital  computer 
fundamentals 

12 

7 

6 

6 

18 

7 

6 

Table  25 

Ratings  by  IE  Respondents  of  Adequacy  of  Amount  of  Time  Spent 
on  Different  Subject  Matter  Areas  During  Training  at  NIJC 


Respondents 
in  IE  Work 

Respondents 
Not  in  IE  Work 

Total 

Subject  Not  Ade-  Too 

Area*  Enough  quate  Much 

Not  Ade-  Too 

Enough  quate  Much 

Not  Ade- 

Enough  quate 

Too 

Much 

Math 

5 

22 

2 

3 

7 

25 

Comm.  & report 
writing 

8 

17 

3 

2 

11 

19 

Elect,  drafting 

5 

19 

1 

2 

3 

7 

22 

1 

Semicon.  theory, 
trans.  cir. 

15 

10 

1 

k 

16 

Ik 

Radar  and  micro- 
wave  fund. 

3 

19 

3 

1 

k 

k 

23 

3 

Radio  comm.-FCC. 

3 

17 

3 

3 

2 

6 

19 

3 

Digital  comp.' 

9 

15 

3 

2 

12 

17 

^Subject  area  abbreviations  may  be  interpreted  by  reference  to  Table 
2k  on  this  same  page. 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  26 


Summary  of  Responses  to  Question:  "In  Your  Opinion,  What  IE 

Subject  or  Related  Subject  Not  Currently  Taught  Would 
Be  a Worthwhile  Addition  to  the  Course?" 


Response* 

Times  Given 

Circuitry 

A.  Solid-state  circuits 

2 

B.  Microcircuitry 

2 

C.  Monolythic  circuitry 

1 

D.  Circuit  analysis 

1 

E.  High  frequency  circuits 

1 

Semi-conductor  theory 

5 

Schematic  reading 

5 

Trouble  shooting  with  schematic  diagrams 

1 

English 

2 

Math 

A.  Math 

1 

B.  Trigonometry  and  calculus 

1 

C.  Second  and  third  determinants 

1 

D.  Computer  math 

1 

E.  Boolean  algebra  for  computer  work 

1 

Computers 

A.  Analog  computer  fundamentals 

1 

B.  Logic  circuitry  in  programming 

1 

C.  Computers 

1 

Television 

A.  Closed  circuit  TV 

1 

B.  Video  recording  equipment 

1 

Mechanical  drafting 

1 

Radar  microwave 

1 

Wave  analysis 

1 

Electrical  code 

1 

Electrical  shop  practices 

1 

Report  writing  “ 

1 

"telephony"  and  "theory" 

2 

More  sophisticated  use  of  instruments 

1 

Do  not  discontinue  radio  communications 

. * ^ ^ ^ ^ M ^ 1 1 ^ A M ^ TVI  A 

1 

to  the  course. 


"teach  more  advanced  . . . rather  than  "add  • • • 

A total  22  respondents  gave  the  above  responses,  22  gave  no  response, 
7 responded  "none,"  2 said  "don't  know,"  and  1 replied  sarcastically 
"Industrial  Electronics." 
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APPENDIX  D,  CONT'D 
Table  2? 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Would  You  Recommend  Eliminating 
Completely  Any  of  the  IE  Subjects  or  Related  Subjects?" 


Response* 

Times  Given 

No 

57 

- 

No  response 

10 

. A -1  j • ^ j 

radar — but  not  microwave--fundamentals , and  report  writing.  One  each 
suggested  a decrease  in  radio  and  TV  repair,  drafting,  and  TV  cir- 
cuitry, Another  suggested  the  F.C.C.  license  be  made  optional. 


Table  28 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Did  the  Training  Which  You 
Received  at  NIJC  Prepare  You  for  Responsibility  and 
Advancement  on  Your  Present  Job?" 


Response 

Number 
IE  Work 

of  Respondents  in 
Non-IE  Work 

« 

m 

Total 

Yes 

28 

6 

5^ 

No 

1 

8 

9 

No  response 

1 

4 

11* 

*Includes  six  respondents  for  whom  data  was  insufficient 
whether  or  not  current  job  was  related  to  IE. 

to  determine 

Table  29 

Summary  of  Responses  to  Question;  "Would  the  Cost  in  Time,  Money, 
and  Loss  of  Wages  for  an  Additional  Year  of  Training 
be  Justified  in  Preparing  You  for  Additional 
Responsibility  and  Advancement?" 

Response 

Number 
IE  Work 

of  Respondents  in 
Non-IE  Work 

• 

• 

Total 

Yes 

17 

7 

26* 

No 

12 

7 

19 

No  response 

1 

k 

*Includes  two  respondents 

for  whom  it 

was  impossible  to 

determine 

whether  work  was  IE  Work  or  Non-IE  Work. 

**Includes  four  respondents  for  whom  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  work  was  IE  Work  or  Non-IE  Work. 
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for  making  teaching  strategy  decisions,  a detailed  procedure  for  constructing  a lesson.  It  includes  making 
a Job  analysis,  describing  the  characterist Ics  of  the  trainees, 

differences  between  the  master  of  the  job  and  the  student.  With  ^ ^ rs  . , tu 

objectives  as  guides,  the  matheticist  writes  "a  prescript  ion"  for  the  training  def iciencles . The 
prescription  expresses  the  steps  in  producing  a product  in  stimulus-response  units  called  operants  which  may 
be  arranged  so  that  the  student  is  presented  the  last  step  of  a performance  first, 
and  in  that  sequence  until  all  operants  have  been  taught.  This  procedure 
at  programed  instruction  conferences  In  April  1966  are  included; 

"Mathet ics--The  Ugly  Duckling 


and  determining  training  objectives,  the 
the  job  and  population  analysis  and  the 


Learns  to  Fly,"  by  J.H. 
and  the  techniques  employed  by  the  mathetical  analyst 

Traininq."  by  M.T.  McGaully,  describes  the  activities  _ ^ ^ x , ^ , ttt 

States.  "The  Development  and  Production  of  Mathetical  Programs--A  Case  History^^by  S.J.^Cassel^s,^jII 


the  next  to  last  second, 
is  "chaining."  Four  papers  presented 
"The  Two  Meanings  of  Mathetics"  and 
Harless,  are  an  overview  of  the  mathetical  system 
and  writer.  "Mathetics  in  Industrial  and  Vocational 
of  major  mathetical  programing  units  in  the  United 


describes  the  major  production  procedures  of  the  programing  unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 
of  Alabama.  (PS) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  four  papers  contained  herein  were  written  by  three  members  of  the  Materials 
Development  Unit,  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation,  Elmore,  Alabama.  They  were 
selected  for  joint  distribution  to  present  our  experience  with  the  mathetical  system 
in  the  light  of  current  mathetical  programming  ac^t|vities. 

The  first  three  papers  were  delivered  at  the  National  Programmed  Learning  Con- 
ference, Leicestershire,  England,  in  April,  1966.  The  fourth  was  presented  to  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Society  of  Programmed  Instruction,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  April,  1966. 

"The  Two  Meanings  of  Mathetics"  and  "Mathetics:  The  Ugly  Duckling  Learns  to 

Fly"  are  an  overview  of  the  mathetical  system  and  the  techniques  employed  by  the 
mathetical  analyst  and  writer.  "Mathetics  in  Industrial  and  Vocational  Training" 
describes  the  activities  of  major  mathetical  programming  units  in  the  United  States. 
"The  Development  and  Production  of  Mathetical  Programs:  A Case  Study"  describes  the 

major  production  procedures  of  our  programming  unit. 

Mathetics,  by  name,  is  not  being  practiced  by  a large  number  of  programmers; 
however,  the  techniques  that  have  been  utilized  by  mathetical  lesson  writers  are 
gradually  being  adopted  by  many  other  writers  of  programmed  materials. 

Tlie  usual  product  of  the  mathetical  system  is  a programmed  text,  but  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  mathetics  are  believed  to  be  applicable  to  education  in  a 


much  broader  view. 
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THE  TWO  MEANINGS  OF  MATHETICS 

J.  H.  Harless 
Chief  Programmer 

Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 
Elmore,  Alabama 


Introduction 

Mathetics  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  since  its 
first  description  by  Thomas  F.  Gilbert  early  in  1962.  Gilbert 
then  defined  mathetics  as,  "...the  systematic  application  of  re' 
inforcement  theory  to  the  analysis  and  reconstruction  of  those 
complex  behavior  repertories  usually  known  as  ’subject-matter 

mastery’,  ’knowledge’,  and  ’skill’." 

If  one  were  to  poll  the  programming  world  in  an  attempt  to 
derive  a descriptive  definition  of  mathetics,  he  would  discover 
that  virtually  nothing  of  a specific  nature  is  generally  known 
of  this  system,  except  that  "mathetics  teaches  everything  back- 
wards . " 


^This  paper  is  part  of  a three  unit  presentation  on  mathetics. 
For  a further  explanation  of  the  characteristics  of  mathetical 
lessons,  and  a survey  of  their  usage  in  the  United  States,  see 
Michael  T.  MjgGaulley.  "Mathetics  in  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Training."  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation. 

For  a description  of  the  organization  and  working  procedures 
of  the  programming  unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation, 
see  Samuel  J.  Cassels,  III.  "The  Development  and  Production  of 
Mathetical  Programs:  A Case  Study." 

^Gilbert,  Thomas  E.,  "Mathetics:  The  Technology  of  Education," 

Journal  of  Mathetics,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1962,  p.  8. 


This  misconception  that  mathetical  lessons  (programs)  neces- 
sarily and  invariably  teach  retrogressively , stems  from  one  of 
the  more  unusual  strategies  sometimes  employed  by  a mathetical 
lesson  writer.  Although  this  special  technique  represents  only 
one  of  the  many  devices  used,  "chaining”  of  the  behaviors  has 
become  synonomous  with  mathetics  itself.  Present-day  mathetic- 
ists  employ  chaining  under  special  circumstances  contingent  upon 
many  variables,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

The  goal  of  the  proponents  of  mathetics  is  to  evolve  a genuine 
technology  of  education  by  welding  the  concepts  of  behavioral 
science  to  the  effective  piractices  and  procedures  that  have  always 
been  utilized  by  good  teachers,  and  more  recently,  by  good  pro- 
grammers. Therefore,  mathetics  is  not  "new"  in  the  usual  con- 
notation of  the  word. 

A technology,  by  definition,  is  not  new  in  fundamentals, 
but  rather  is  the  systematic  application  of  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples for  new  functions  or  the  improvement  of  the  methodology 
for  old  ones.  Therefore,  the  word  "mathetics"  has  two  distinct 
meanings:  First,  in  its  broader  implication,  mathetics  is  a 

complete  training  system  that  guides  the  trainer  to  description 
of  mastery,  and  discovery  of  training  deficiencies  of  a specific 
population.  The  system  includes  guidelines  for  the  analysis  of 
the  skills  and  knowledges  to  be  learned,  and  specific  strategies 

-fo-r-ove-rGG^m-in-g— the— de-M-e-i-ene-i-es-T! ^r4ri-s--pemed*y— Gf— -a— t-raii-n-i-ng--de-f-i- 

ciency  may  take  the  form  of  a programmed  text  d'r  otheir  types  of  training 
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vehicles  such  as  films,  slides,  role-playiug  exercises,  etc. 

Also,  to  make  this  system  complete,  a methodology  for  valida- 
tion and  curriculum  implementation  has  been  evolved.  Mathetics 
is  secondly  a step-by-step  procedure  for  the  construction  of  the 
actual  programmed  lesson.  This-  process , like  other  good  program- 
ming methods,  is  devoted  to  ensuring  that  only  the  exact  functions 
of  the  mathetical  teaching  unit  (the  "exercise")  are  served. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  mathetical  technology 
is  precise  enough  to  allow  two  matheticists  working  independently 
with  the  same  set  of  objectives  to  produce  programs  identical 
in  many  important  aspects  such  as  size  of  step,  order  of  steps, 

3 

level  of  simulation,  cueing  conventions,  and  general  page  layout. 

The  System  of  Analysis 

« 

Rarely  does  a matheticist  set  out  to  "program"  any  parti- 
cular topic  or  block  of  subject  matter.  A mathetical  program 
is  not  a textbook  or  a chapter  in  programmed  form.  The  duty  of 
the  matheticist  is  to  discover  the  exact  training  deficiency  in 
a well-defined  population. 

In  order  to  discover  this  deficiency,  the  matheticist  s 
first  task  is  one  of  description.  This  is  done  in  the  job  analysis 
when  the  matheticist  interviews  specialists  in  a particular  domain 

general  conclusion  that  mathetics  is  only  an  eclectic 
system  is  somewhat  contradicted  by  this  fact. 
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for  the  purpose  of  listing  all  tlie  products  [produced 
by  that  job.  These  products  are  then  described  in  terms  of 
the  requirements  they  must  meet,  the  steps  of  performance  in 
deriving  them,  and  the  knowledges  and  behaviors  that  are  pre- 
requisite to  their  production. 

Having  completed  the  job  analysis,  the  matheticist  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  trainees,  noting  especially  the  related 
knowledge,  skills,  and  academic  abilities  of  the  students. 

The  precise  training  deficiency  is  then  found  by  listing 
the  differences  between  the  master  and  the  student.  This 
difference  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  training  objectives. 

With  the  job  and  population  analyses  and  objectives  as 
guides,  the  matheticist  writes  a "prescription"  for  the  training 
deficiency.  The  prescription  expresses  the  steps  in  producing  a 
product  in  stimulus-response  units  called  "operants." 

Essentially  linear  programmers  write  a prescription  of  behavior 
when  they  break  the  behaviors  to  be  taught  into  the  smallest  steps. 
But  at  this  point,  the  linear  programmer  in  many  instances  is  ready 

to  write  his  program  without  any  spe,cific  attention  to  the  special 

5 . . ' 

nature  of  the  behavior  to  be  taught.  The  matheticist,  on  the 

"product"  is  the  describable  and  measurable  results  of 
performance.  Virtually  any  task  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the 
products  produced  by  that  task . 

Happily,  many  programming  groups  are  beginning  to  pay  more 
than  lip-service  to  analysis  at  this  point. 


H 
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other  hand,  spends  much  time  In  a detailed  behavioral  analysis 


to  determine  the  characteristics  of  his  prescription. 


This  analysis  of  the  prescription  has  three  overlapping 


purposes:  (1)  to  discover  the  learning  problems  inherent  in  the 


behaviors , such  as  interactive  inhibitions  and  the  amount  of  gen- 


eralization needing  to  be  taught;  (2)  to  discover  learning  problems 


inherent  in  tlie  intended  student  population ; (3)  to  determine  the 
optimum  sequence  for  teaching  the  behaviors  called  for  in  the 


prescription.  This  rigorous  and  systematic  analysis  of  the 


behaviors  to  be  learned  by  the  student  is  the  heart  of  the  mathe- 


tical  system  and  is  the  major  rational-e  for  mathetics.  The  pro- 


grammer's behavior  is  guided  by  this  analysis  which  forces  him  to 


examine  all  aspects  of  the  material  he  will  ultimately  teach  in 


the  program.  The  analysis  gives  him  a scientific  basis  on  which 


to  make  his  selection  of  teaching  strategies. 

- # 

Using  the  results  of  the  analysis,  the  matheticist  reexamines 
his  prescription  and  answers  this  question:  How  many  of  the 


stimulus-response  units  (operants)  will  be  presented  to  the  student 
at  one  time?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  "operant  span"  of  this 


population?  This  concept  of  "operant  spans"  is  a rather  radical 


departure  from  the  usual  concept  that  the  teaching  units  (frames) 

6 


of  programmed  instruction  should  be  in  extremely  small  steps. 


Step  sizes  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  individual 


6, 


Even  though  this  theorem  is  undergoing  a change  in  P.  I., 
programs  are  still  written  in  relatively  small  steps  with  little 
regard  to  the  characteristics  of  the  design  population. 
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population  have  demonstrated  that  the  boredom  resulting  from 
homogeneously  small  frames  has  been  eliminated  in  mathetical 
programs.  Parenthetically,  the  physical  bulk,  of  the  programs  has 
been  drastically  reduced  for  production  economy,  quicker  terminal" 
reinforcement,  and  time  savings  for  the  student. 

The  matheticist  then  summarizes  his  decisions  in  a detailed 
lesson  plan  to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  actual  writing  of  the 
program.  Depending  on  his  findings,  the  matheticist' may  decide  to 
employ  one  or  more  of  several  special  strategies  for  increased 
teaching  and  learning  efficiency. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  and  controversial  of  these 
special  strategies  is  the  process  of  ''chaining.”  This  procedure, 
which  has  become  erroneously  synonomous  with  mathetics,  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  operants  so  the  student  is  presented  the  last 
step  of  performance  first,  the  next  to  last  step  second,  and  so 
forth  until  all  operants  have  been  taught  to  the  student. 

For  example,  a mathetical  programmer  teaching  long  division 
may  demonstrate  to  the  student  how  to  perform  the  last  operation 
(subtraction)  first;  then,  he  would  demonstrate  how  to  multiply, 
while  cueing  the  student  to  subtract  to  complete  the  operation; 
finally,  he  would  demonstrate  the  first  step  (short  division), 
cue  the  student  to  multiply,  and  release  him  without  cues-  to 


subtract  to  complete  the  long  division  again. 
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By  this  chaining  process  the  student  is  constantly  completing 
the  operation  while  adding  new  knowledge  and  behavior  to  his 


repertory.  In  theory,  chaining  allows  him  to  work  for  and  receive 
the  terminal  reinforcement  many  times  while  learning  the  steps 


of  the  operation.  Also,  by  using  the  chaining  process,  the  student 


can  relate  the  particular  step  he  is  learning  to  the  entire 
operation  and  can  see  how  each,  part  is  germane  to  the  final  pro- 


duct . 


Thus  mathetics  is  first  of  all  a procedure  for  analysis 


of  the  behavior  to  be  taught. 


In  a second  amd  more  specific  meaning,  mathetics  is  a scien- 


tific technique  of  program  construction, 


Exercise  Construction 


There  are  a finite  and  describable  number  of  functions  that 


each  teaching  unit  (exercise)  of  mathetics  must  serve:  1).  the 


student  must  be  put  under  the  control  of  the  discriminative  stimulus 


,D 


(or  S ) ; 2)  the  student  must  observe  the  stimulus  by  directing 


D ^ 

his  attention  to  the  S and  by  classifying  the  S from  all  other 


discriminative  stimuli;  3)  the  student  must  be  given  instructions 


on  how  and  what  response  to  m.ake  in  the  presence  of  the  discrimina- 


tive stimulus;  4)  the  student  must  make  the  required  response  in 


D D . 

presence  of  the  S ; 5)  the  student  must  place  the  S in  context 


-w-i-th— th  e— e n-t*i-r  e— o p ei:-a-tri-c>n— b e-i-n-g— t-a  u-gh-t-. 


^Gilbert,  Thomas  F. , "llathetics : II.  The  Description  of  Teaching 

Exercises,”  Journal  of  Mathetics,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  April,  1962,  pp.  7-56. 
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Some  exercises  require  add?Lioual  functions  depending  on  their 

location  in  the  sequence;  a "prompt''  (or  cueing)  of  a previously 

D 

demonstrated  exercise  and/or  the  presenting  of  the  S of  a pre- 
viously demonstrated  and  cued  exercise  for  the  student  to  perform  « 

without  aid  is  necessary  in  these,  exercises. 

The  matheticist  examines  the  exercises  he  has  written  and 
synthesizes  the  entire  operation  into  verbal  statements  iri  step 
form.  He  also  attempts  to  discover  similar  behaviors  already  known 
to  the  student  population.  The  matheticist  uses  this  archetype 
behavior  as  an  analytical  homology  or  analogy  for  the  student  to 
use  to  relate  tlie  new  skills  or  knowledge  he  is  to  learn  in  the 
exercises.  With  the  synthesized  steps  and  archetype,  the  matheticist 
constructs  "understanding"  exercises  to  precede  the  "performance 
exercises.  These  "understanding"  exercises  give  the  student  an 
overview  of  the  behaviors  he  is  to  learn.  They  are  designed  to 
provide  him  with  a "selective  looking  behavior"  in  the  "perfor- 
mance" exercises. 

The  matheticist  will  also  spend  considerable  time  V\/riting  and 
rewriting  these  "understanding"  and  "performance"  exercises  to 
insure  that  the  language  is  suited  for  the  population,  that  no 
irrelevant  subject  matter  is  introduced,  and  that  the  context  of 
each  behaivior  is  a.lways  set  for  the  student. 

At  this  point  the  matheticist  has completed  only  two-thirds 
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of  his  work.  The  draft  program  is  checked  by  a subject-matter 
and  curriculum  specialists  for  content  validation.  Any  changes  - 
indicated  are  made. 

The  matheticist  then  begins  trying  out  the  program  on  actual 
members  of  the  design  population.  This  exacting  procedure  is 

I performed  to  validate  or  correct  any  decisions  made  by  the  mathe- 

ticist in  operant  span,  ^^equence,  wording,  etc. 

. Matheticis ts , like  other  good  programmers,  take  the  point 
of  view  that  a motivated  student  is  seldom  at  fault  when  a program 
fails  to  teach  him;  therefore,  the  student  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  analytical,  design,  and  tryout  phases  of  the  mathetical 

^ ■ process.  Students'  responses,  questions,  and  comments  are  care- 

fully noted  in  this  tryout  process  and  revisions  are  made  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  student . 

When  the  matheticist  is  empirically  confident  that  the 

[ program  has  undergone  sufficient  tryouts  and  revisions  to  meet 

the  requirements  of  the  objectives,  the  program  is  field-tested 
on  large  numbers  of  the  design  population  under  the  conditions 

I 

I of  intended  use. 

I Summary 

I ‘ 

f Mathetics,  therefore,  is  a complete  training  system  that 

I gives  the  programmer;  (1)  a guide  for  determining  what  to  teach, 

[ '4 

I (2)  a basis  for  making  teaching  strategy  decisions,  (3)  a detailed 
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procedure  for  constructing  a program. 

Mathetics  is  somewhat  eclectic  in  nature,  but  is  unique 
in  application,  if  not  in  principles.  All  inclusively,  mathetics 
is  a step  toward  a technology  of  education. 
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MATHETICS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  VOCATION AI.  TRAINING 

Michael  T.  McGaulley,  LL.B. 

Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 

Elmore,  Alabama 

This  paper  is  part  of  a three  unit  presentation  on  mathetics.^ 

In  describing  the  effect  of  mathetics  on  vocational  and  industrial 
training,  T shall  (1)  make  mention  of  the  major  mathetical  programming 
units  and  the  lessons  they  have  produced,  (2)  point  luit  the  significant 
characteristics  of  mathetical  lessons,  and  (3)  discuss  some  of  the 
difficulties  presently  being  encountered  by  mathetical  programming 
units . 

I.  MATHETICAL  PROGRAMMING  UNITS  NOW  IN  OPERATION 

The  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation  is  a non-profit  corporation 
condubting  a number  of  experimental  projects^  in  education  and  human  de- 
velopment at  Draper  Correctional  Center  near  Montgomery,  Alabama, 

One  of  the  projects  is  a unique  school  in  which  all  instruction 
(other  than  in  basic  literacy)  is  accomplished  with  programmed  instruction. 
Another  of  the  projects  is  a vocational  school  for  youthful  offenders  in 
which  courses  are  offered  in  barbering,  bricklaying,  welding,  electrical 
appliance  repair,  radio-television  repair,  automobile  servicing,  and  tech- 
nical writing.  Academic  deficiencies  of  the  students  are  remedied  by  daily 
sessions  with  programmed  instruction. 


For  an  explanation  of  the  mathetical  analysis 
technique,  see  J.  H.  Harless.  "The  Two  Meanings  of 
Research  Foundation . 


and  exorcise  writing 
Mathetics Rehabi  litatier. 


i''or  a description  of  the  organization  and  \;forking  procedures  of  the 
programming  unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation,  see  Samuel  J. 
Cassels,  III.  "The  Development  and  Production  of  Mathetical  Programs:  A 

rase  Study,  "Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation.- 
2 

These  experimental  projects  are  supported  under  the  Manpower  Dove l».>pmc;-; t 
nid  Training  Act,  contracts  #(M)6068-000  (OMAT)  an<l  //82-01-07  (HEW),  and  by  c e 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  Contract  t)^MH0()976-04 . 
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A programming  unit  was  set  up  adjunctive  to  the  vocational  school 
to  provide  training  materials  where  needed.  The  availability  of  enougli 
programs  in  academic  subjects  permitted  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  de- 
veloping programs  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  manual  skills  and  other 
knowledges  needed  in  the  shops.  Mathetical  lessons  were  selected  as 
the  primary  training  medium.  Writers  and  staff  were  hired  and  operations 
began  in  October,  1964. 

As  this  paper  is  written,  six  lessons  have  been  successfully  field 
tested:  "Recognizing  Electrical  Circuit  Symbols,"  "Introduction  to  the 

Volt  Ohm  Mill iamme ter , " "Soldering  Leads,"  "Introduction  to  Electricity, 
Part  I,"  "Mixing  Mortar,"  and  "Cleaning  Carburetor  Air  Cleaners."  Nearly 
300  students  participated  in  the  tryouts. 

The  largest  number  of  students  took  "Recognizing  Electrical 
Circuit  Symbols."  To  determine  its  limits,  the  lesson  was  tested  with 
three  distinct  populations:  (A)  studepts  with  a year  or  more  of  exper- 

ience or  training,  (B)  students  with  at  least  two  months  of  related  trainin 
or  experience,  (C)"^  those  with  no  related  training. or  experience.  Time 
required  to  complete  this  lesson  ranged  from  45  minutes  to  5 hours,  15 
minutes,  with  an  average  of  around  3 hours.  Average  gain  from  pretest 
to  posttest  (all  groups  included)  was  79%.  Average  posttest  scores 
were  957o,  967o  and  917o  for  the  three  groups,  respectively. 

Another  series  of  field  tests  is  scheduled  for  February,  1966. 

"Recognizing  Electronic  Circuit  Symbols,"  a companion  to  the  electri- 

cal  symbols  lessons,  will  be  tried  then.  Part  II  of  "Introduction  to 
Electricity"  will  also  be  ready,  as  will  a lesson  for  bricklaying  students 
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in  os tnhl ish i Mg  the  floor  level  of  a building  undc'r  construction.  Throe 
parts  of  a package  for  harbei  ing  students  arc  nearly  rmidy  fi>r  tryout: 
Preparation  of  a Custoiner”  and  "The  Tools  and  Areas  of  a Haircut"  liave 
been  tested  on  individual  students;  the  third  part  of  the  package  is  an 
experimental  guide  to  assist  beginners  as  they  give  their  first  few  hair- 
cuts. Illustrations  and  directions  will  be  printed  on  a scroll  and  in- 
stalled in  a device  on  or  near  the  barber  chair.  A largo  paekage  on  tho 
estimation  of  bricklaying  materials  has  been  prepared  by  two  young  prison 
inmates,  graduates  of  our  one-year  course  in  teclinical  and  program  writing 
Ultimately,  it  is  expected  that  these  lessons  will  be  used  not  only 
in  state  vocational  schools  but  in  other  types  of  training  projects  as 


well,  including  the  Federal  Job  Corps  and  Youth  Opportunity  Centers.  They 

will  be  published  by  a governmental  agency  and  will  be  available  to  in- 
dustry. 

The  consultants  who  advised  the  choice  of  mathetics  tor  the  pro- 
gramming unit  at  the  Draper  Project  cited  among  their  reasons  the  quality 
of  the  lessons  produced  by  the  Instructive  Communications  Unit  of  the 


. U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  at  the  Communicable  Disease  Center,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  This  unit  was  set  up  in  early  1963  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Results  of  the  first  lesson  produced  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  unit 
was  soon  given  a permanent  status  under  a protege  of  Dr.  Gilbert,  the 
originator  of  mathetics.  Two  of  the  lessons  published  by  this  unit  were 
cited  among  the  16  most  outstanding  in  a 1965  survey  conducted  by  Robert 

R*I.4-yg-^slty . These  werg.  .''AirieJb.las.i.S-; Lahoxator-y— Diag-nosi-s-r^ 
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llobert  E.  Horn.  Excellence  in  Programmed  Instruction  - Results  of  a 

Survey  Identifying  16  Outstanding  Programs,  Prograiimied  Instruction,  l'-^65 
IV,  9.  » f 


.1  thri'C  voliimo  lesson  C('r  n populntion  o!  docti'i's,  nurses  niul  I nlu'r.itory 
technicians,  and  "Food-Borne  Disease  Investigation,"  intended  for  public 
health  field  workers.  Two  other  programs  of  the  unit  also  received  votes 
in  the  survey.  These  were  "Insecticide  Formulation,"  intended  for  crop 
sprayers  and  their  supervisors,  and  "Jet  Injector  Operation,"  a lesson  to 
be  discussed  at  more  length  later  in  this  paper.  Four  other  lessons  arc: 
in  advanced  tryout  stages  and  will  be  publisheil  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  third  maior  producer  of  mathetical  programs  is  TECO  Instruction, 
Inc.,  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  TECO  is  a private  consulting  firm 
specializing  in  the  preparation  of  custom  programs  for  industry.  One  lesson. 
"Highway  Plan  Reading,"  ha;s  been  taken  by  over  5000  employees  of  state 
highway  departments.  Another,  on  the eperations  of  a bank  teller,  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance.  One  user  alone.  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  has  used  it  with  over  600  employees.  "Selected  Medical  Ter- 
minology" was  written  to  teach  correct  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  usage 
of  difficult  technical  words  to  a population  of  hospital  secretaries  and 
typists. 

The  influence  of  mathetics  has  also  been  spread  by  the  efforts  of 
individual  matheticists . Some  have  taken  employment  in  large  commercial 
and  governmental  programming  centers  where  they  have  been  able,  to  shape  the 
behavior  of  their  colleagues.  Matheticists  were  employed  on  a consultant 
basis  to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  original  core  of  progrnmitiers  of 
the  U.  S,  Air  Force, 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MATHETICAL  LESSONS 


A,  Layout  and  Response  Flexibility 

Mathetics  is  not  a format  system.  No  attempt  is  made  to  achieve 
uniformity  of  style  or  appearance  from  lesson  to  lesson  or  page  to  page. 
The  governing  rule  in  setting  up  an  exercise  is  simply  to  use  whatever 
is  best  depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  behavior  to  be  taught 
and  the  abilities  of  the  student  population.  Thus,  an  "Exercise" 

(the  teaching  unit  in  mathetics)  may  look  much  like  a linear  frame, 
or  it  may  appear  as  a double  page  spread  with  all  the  graphic  appeal 
of  a good  magazine  advertisement. 

Most  often,  paper-and-pencil-type  responses  are  called  for  in 
mathetical  lessons,  particularly  if  the  behavior  being  taught  is 
primarily  verbal;  however,  student  responses  involving  the  use  of 
tools  or  simulator  kits  are  also  commonly  found  in  mathetics. 

B.  Extensive  Use  of  Illustrations  and  Simulations 

A primary  function  of  the  complicated  mathetical  analysis  is 
that  of  locating  and  defining  those  stimuli  to  which  the  student 
should  be  taught  to  respond.  In  a mathetical  exercise,  we  present 
the  student  with  this  particular  stimulus  (technically,  the  "dis- 
criminative stimulus")  and  teach  him  the  correct  response  to  be  made 
to  it.  Since  in  most  cases  the  discriminative  stimulus  is  something 
visual,  it  is  most  suitable  to  present  it  visually  to  the  student  in 
the  lesson.  Thus  it  is  that  you  will  find  that  illustrations, 

4 

representations  of  the  stimulus,  are  at  the  center  of  nearly 
every  demonstration  page  in  mathetical  lessons.  (Show  first 
and  second  transparencies) 
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Less  theoretically,  illustrations  and  simulator  kits  are  used 
because  of  the  assistance  they  give  the  student  in  transferring  his 
knowledge  from  the  learning  situation  to  the  job.  A picture  is  worth 
a thousand  words,  and  the  chance  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  by 
practicing  the  job  may  l>e  worth  a thousand  pictures  to  the  student. 

In  varying  degrees  of  reality,  the  responses  called  for  in 
mathetical  lessons  are  simulated  performances  of  the  job  being  taught. 
Dry-firing  with  an  innoculation  injector  or  soldering  gun  is  simu- 
lated performance  that  approaches  very  near  to  the  real  thing. 

However,  in  most  situations,  a lesser  degree  of  simulation  will  work 
just  as  well.  For  example,  it  is  ,likely  that  a student  who  has  been 
directed  to  imagine  working  with  a certain  tool,  having  a photograph 
or  drawing  of  the  tool  to  guide  him,  will  be  able  to‘  use  the 
actual  tool  properly  within  a very  short  time  of  handling  it  for 
the  first  time.  Even  mere  pencil  activity  such  as  marking  on  a 
drawing  at  key  points  or  in  a certain  sequence,  may  be  sufficiently 
high-grade  simulation  of  job  performance  that  transfer  will  be  insured. 
C.  Large  Teaching  Step  Size 

In  mathetics,  "The  principle  for  determining 
the  size  of  an  exercise  is  not  'break  the 
material  into  small  parts';  the  principle 
is  to  require  in  every  exercise  as  much 
mastery  performance  as  the  student  can 
reasonably  negotiate.'”'^ 


Thomas  F.  Gilbert.  Mathetics: 
Journal  of  Mathetics,  1962,  1,  25. 


The  Technology  of  Education, 
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The  first  third  of  a matheticist ' s time  in  working  on  a lesson 


is  spent  performing  an  analysis  of  the  behavior  to  be  taught  and  making 


studies  of  the  abilities  and  characteristics  of  the  design  population, 


Upon  the  basis  of  the  findings,  he  estimates  the  maximum  amount  of 
material  the  students  will  be  able  to  grasp  in  each  exercise  of  the 


lesson.  The  philosophy  in  mathetics  is  to  attempt  to  push  the 

5 

student  to  take  the  largest  steps  possible. 


As  a practical  consequence  of  this  philosophy,  whole-pa^e  spreads 


are  common  in  mathetics.  Freedom  and  flexibility  come  with  the  larger 


spreads.  There  is  ample  room  to  use  big,  clear  pictures  and  plenty 


of  white  space.  The  matheticist  can  be  typographically  playful  to 


Capture  or  recapture  student  attention. 

Very  often  it  "makes  sense"  to  the  student  to  be  presented 
with  the  whole  of  a job  sequence  at  one  time.  (Show  third  transparency) 
This  spread  demonstrates  the  sequence  of  behavior  in  administering  a 


shot  with  the  jet  injector.  Each  operation  flows  on  to  the  next  as 
ptart  of  a cycle.  The  completeness  of  the  cycle  can  be  preserved  by 


teaching  in  large  steps. 

The  model  teaching  sequence  in  mathetics  calls  for  each  stimulus- 
response  relationship  ("operant")  to  be  presented  at  least  three  times : 
once  in  a "demonstration,"  then  in  a "prompt,"  when  the  student  is  called 
upon  to  make  a response  with  some  assistance,  and  finally  in  a "release" 


Any  over-estimation  of  student  abilities  will  be  caught  and  corrected 
in  the  tryout  cycle.  If  necessary,  remedial  exercises  can  be  prepared 
for  the  less  able  students  in  the  target  population. 
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when  he  responds  without  the  help  of  any  hints  in  the  lesson.  It 
is  usually  heartening  to  the  student  to  perform  the  release,  par- 
ticularly as  he  proceeds  further  into  the  lesson  and  can  work  more 
and  more  of  the  job  in  the  release.  If  the  programmer  follows  the 
three-part  model  teaching  sequence,  much  of  the  repetition  that  stu- 
dents dislike  can  be  avoided. 

III.  SOME  DISADVANTAGES 

A.  The  Cost  of  the  Behavioral  Analysis 

A mathetical  lesson  is  more  than  a textbook  in  program  form. 

The  matheticist  does  not  accept  the  standard  teaching  sequence  as 
conclusive.  What  appears  to  be  logical  order  to  the  professor 
may  be  chaotically  confusing  to  the  student.  Accordingly,  the 
matheticist  starts  fresh  by  going  back  to  the  fountainhead,  the 
man  who  actually  does  the  job.  From  this  subject-matter  specialist 
the  matheticist  learns  exactly  how  the  job  is  done  under  field 
conditions.  This  information  is  then  broken  down  in  a series  of 
analyses  designed  to  find  the  true  "shape"  of  the  behavior,  as 
well  as  any  teaching  problems  inherent  in  the  topic,  and  alternate, 
potentially  more  efficient  methods  of  performing  the  job. 

In  the  course  of  this  analysis,  many  hitherto  unrealized  facts 
are  turned  up  about  the  job  and  about  the  system  of  which  it  is 
a part.  This  "spin-off"  may  bring  about  increased  efficiency  in  job 
performance  as  well  as  savings  in  training  costs. 


— - - - 
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When  the  analysis  is  complete,  the  mnthotieist  km'ws  exactly  what 
material  will  l:>e  ei>ntained  in  each  teaehiny,  step.  In  atUlitieii,  he 


will  have  located  most  of  the  learning  prolilems  due  to  competition, 
or  to  the  multiplicity  of  variable  factors,  or  to  terminology  with 


which  the  student  would  not  be  familiar. 

On  the  average,  a full  one-third  of  the  matheticis t ' s time  is 
spent  in  the  analysis  phase.  Some  of  this  time,  however,  can  be 
regained  by  increased  efficiency  in  later  phases. 


B.  The  "Matheticist  Gap” 

The  cost  of  training  a staff  of  mathe.tical  prograiraners  is  high, 
for  it  takes  usually  from  six  to  eight  months  for  a novice  to  become 
competent.  During  this  time,  little  if  any,  of  the  work  ho  turns 
out  is  usable.  Moreover,  the  attrition  rate  among  matheticist  trainee: 
is  high.  For  some,  the  mathetical  procedure  remains  forever  a myster>v 
Others  cannot  develop  the  knack  of  expressing  their  knowledge  in  terms 


that  can  be  understood  by  the  student. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  predict  the  individuals  who  will 
succeed  as  mathetical  programmers.  Even  those  whose  backgrounds  ana 
test  scores  parallel  those  of  the.  best  matheticists  may  turn  out  to 
be  disappointments.  Conversely,  we  at  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundatioi 
discovered  our  senior  staff  artist,  a man  in  his  fifties  with  no 
programming  c'xpcricncc,  to  have  an  amazing  aptitude  fi^r  matlictical 
writing.  He  took  over  a complicated  course,  in  the  bricklaying  field 
on  which  the  regular  programmers  had  about  giveii  up,  tinkered  with  it 
in  his  spare  time,  and  turned  out  a lesson  that  we  now  cite  as  one  of 

i 

our  best. 


C.  Increased  Fabrication  Costs 


A mathetical  lesson  that  involves  the  use  of  a simulator  kit 


will  almost  certainly  be  somewhat  more  costly  to  manufacture  than 


will  be  a simple  printed  lesson.  Even  if  there  is  no  such  simulator 


used,  production  costs  for  the  mathetical  lesson  will  bo  greater  than 


for  other  types  of  programs  because  of  the  heavier  use  of  illustra- 


tions. It  may  be  necessary  to  have  a staff  artist  for  every  typist/ 


paste-up  man.  For  some  lessons,  a more  expensive  printing  process 
and  more  expensive  paper  may  be  required  because  of  special  art  work. 
These,  then,  are  the  three  major  disadvantages  of  matheLics. 

All  come  down  in  the  end  to  a matter  of  increased  costs.  Whether  the 


cost  is  worth  it  or  not  is  an  individual  matter,  depending  upon  the 


particular  circumstances  of  the  user.  In  industry,  the  extra  costs 
may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  savings  in  trainee  salaries  resulting 
from  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  mathetical  lesson.  The  fabrication 


costs,  amortized  over  a sufficiently  large  trainee  population,  may, 
in  the  long  run,  prove  insignificant.  Even  the  problems  of  finding 
trained  matheticists  may  be  overcome  if  the  work  is  Vat  out  to 


be  done  by  a programming  consultant  on  a contract  basis. 


CONCLUSION 


Mathetics  has  now  developed  into  a third  force  in  American  industrial 
programming.  The  flexil)ility  of  the  "second  generation"  programs  published 
within  the  last  year  or  two  indicate  that  mathetical  programming  is  ideally 
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.suited  to  the  training  needs  of  vocational  schools  .nul  industry  wlieie 

t'- 

transfer  of  skills  to  the  actual  job  situation  is  critical.  Although 
mathetical  lessons  are  inherently  more  expensive  to  produce  than  are  thos 
of  other  programming  techniques,  savings  resulting  from  "spin-off"  effect 
and  from  increased  training  efficiency  may  offset  the  extra  cost. 
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Unit  1 


Transparency  i 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMEBAE 

'riie  CELL  is  the  basic  unit  of  life;  each  cell  contains  all  of  the  characteristics 
necessary  to  sustain  it.  These  may  be  classified  according  to  STRUCTUllE 
and  FUNCTIOxV. 


Study  carefully  the  characteristics,  drawings,  and  labels  shown  below  but  do 


not  try  to  memorize: 


STRUCTURE 


characteristic.s 


Jjocate  the 

1.  nucleus 

2.  nuclear  membrane 
d.  cell  wall 

4.  vacuole 

5.  cytoplasm 

a.  endoplasm 

b.  ectoplasm 


FUNCTION  characteristics- 


1.  FEEDING:  note  how  the 
pseudopodia  engulf  the  food 

2.  MOVEMENT:  note  how  the 
cell  is  pulled  forward  by  the 
extended  pseudopodia 

3.  REPRODUCTION:  note 

how  the  cell  multiplies  by 
binary  fission 


Remember; 

all  cells  may  be  characterized  by : 
STRUCTURE  & FUNCTION 


FEEDING 


REPRODUCTION 


If  you  already  knew"  the  information  contained  on  this  page,  you  may  skip  to 
page  7 — otherwise  continue  your  study  of  the  above  material  on  the  next  page. 
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(Adapted  from  "Amebiasis:  Laboratory  Diagnoses,  Part  I " 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei faro/Public 
Health  Service,  Communicable  Disease  Center,  Atl;inta, 


Transparency  2 


There  are 


TWO  SYMBOLS 
for 

THERMISTORS 


e/7-  th 


L<X)K  CLOSELY  AT  THESE  TWO  SYMBOLS. 
THEY  BOTH  MEAN  THE  SAME  THING 

AND 

they  look  just  ALIKE 
EXCEPT  THAT 

SOMETIMES  THE  SYMBOL  IS  DRAWN  WITH  ^ 

AND  OTHER  TIMES 
IT  IS  DRAWN  WITH  A " T"  INSTEAD. 
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Transparency  3 


Unit  2 ADMIN8STERING  THE  INJECTION 


The  schematic  on  these  two  pages  shows  you  how  to  ADMINISTER  INJECTION 
(St9p  II).  Study  the  schematic  carefully,  then  say  aloud  the  steps  summarized  in 
the  middle  of  the  page  until  you  know  them.  Before  leaving  these  pages  you 
should  pick  up  the  injector  and  actually  follow  the  steps  with  the  machine  turned 
off.  Use  your  own  lower  arm  to  see  the  nozzle  imprint  (be  sure  to  take  off  the 
red  protective  cap  first).  Do  it  several  times. 

START  here  and  follow  the  arrows  counterclockwise; 


1.  see  that  the 

COCKING  LEVER 
is  at  “FILL,”  then 


1.  COCKING  LEVER  at  “FILL” 

2.  turn  to  “INJ” 

3.  nozzle  against  arm  at  90"  angle  to  the  bone 

4.  support  arm,  squeeze  trigger  for  3 seconds 

5.  COCKING  LEVER  immed/ate/y  back  to  “FILL” 
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Transparency  3 (continued) 
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5 turn  COCKING  LEVER  back  to 
“i  ILL  iTnmeciiatvIy  after  injection. 
Leaving  on  "I.N'J'’  too  long  puts  a 
strain  on  the  machine.  NEVER  turn 
on  OR  off  with  the  lever  on  “INJ.” 


NOTE;  Finger  on  trigger  only  after  the 
nozzle  IS  firmly  seated  and  the 
arm  is  “bijnrhed'’  or  stretched 
toward  the  back. 


RMjiember  to  actually  follow  the  stops  with 
tbo-  injector  several  times  before  leaving 
these  pages. 


i 

t 
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3.  press  nozzle  FIRMLY  at  '/j- 
inch-depth  site  at  90°  angle 
with  the  bone  toward  back 
of  arm;  support  arm  (“bunch’' 
or  stretch).  Seat  the  nozzle 
(irmly  (not  on  a muscle)  so 
that  all  points  of  the  nozzle 
are  partially  buried.  Remem- 
ber. correct  pressure  will 
leave  a strong  nozzle  imprint. 


4.  squeeze  trigger  for  full 
THREE  SECONDS  (count: 
“One  thousand  one,  one 
thousand  two,  one  thou- 
sand three”) 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  MATHETICAL  PROGRAMS:  A CASE  HISTORY 


Samuel  J.  Cassels,  III 
Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 
Elmore,  Alabama 

This  paper  is  part  of  a three  unit  presentation  on  mathetics.^ 

In  discussing  the  development  and  production  of  mathetical  programs 
by  the  in-house  programming  unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 
of  Alabama,  this  paper  will  describe  the  purpose  and  organization  o f Itiis 
unit,  present  the  most  useful  procedures  that  have  been  developed  thus  far, 
present  some  variations  of  procedures,  and  make  recommendations. 

The  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation  of  Alabama  is  a private,  non- 
profit organization  that  is  presently  conducting  a number  of  experimental 
projects  in  education  and  human  development  at  the  Draper  Correctional 
Center  northeast  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.^  As  one  of  these  projects,  a 
vocational  school  for  youthful  offenders  is  producing  entrance  level  workers 
in  the  following  six  trade  areas:  automobile  servicing,  barbering,  brick- 

laying, radio  and  television  repair,  small  electrical  appliance  repair,  and 
welding.  In  addition,  the  following  three  classes  are  conducted  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  vocational  school  project:  remedial  education,  supple- 

mentary education,  and  technical  writing. 

^For  an  explanation  of  the  mathetical  analysis  and  exercise  technique, 
see  J.  H.  Harless.  "The  Two  Meanings  of  Mathetics,"  Rehabilitation  Research 
Foundation. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  characteristics  of  mathetical  lessons,  and 
a survey  of  their  usage  in  the  United  States,  see  Michael  T.  McGaulley. 
"Mathetics  in  Industrial  and  Vocational  Training,"  Rehabilitation  Research 
Foundation. 

^These  experimental  projects  are  supported  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act,  contracts  #(M)6068-000  (OMAT)  and  #82-01-07  (HEW), 
and  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  contract  #MH00976-04. 
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The  in-house  programming  unit  is  called  the  Materials  Development 

Unit,  and  it  is  an  experimental  and  demonstration  part  of  the  vocational 

project*  This  unit  was  established  in  October  of  1964  to  develop 

special  programmed  materials  that  would  expedite  the  teaching  of  the  afore- 

% 

noted  six  vocational  trades.  In  addition,  the  unit  was  to  develop  similar 
materials  for  the  courses  in  remedial  education,  supplementary  education, 
and  technical  writing.  The  unit  was  to  investigate  subjects  in  the  program 
fifild,  for  example,  the  evaluation  and  Iniiilementat ion  of  programs,  and 
research  into  the  methodology  of  programmed  instruction.  Finally  the  unit 
was  to  develop  special  training  materials  such  as  instructiofthl  wall  charts 
sequential  diagrams,  and  vocational  type  visual  aids. 

The  unit  presently  consists  of  a chief  programmer,  two  programmers, 
one  program  editor,  two  production  assistants,  and  two  artists. 

The  members  of  the  unit  currently  perform  multiple  duties.  The  chief 
programmer  serves  as  the  instructor  of  the  technical  writing  class.  The 
programmers  serve  as  revisions  associates  and  tryout  supervisors.  One 
programmer  supervises  the  production  section.  The  two  production  assis- 
tants perform  multiple  tasks  including  the  preparation  of  all  offset- 
lithographic  masters  for  the  unit  and  for  the  project.  The  chief  artist 
serves  as  the  photographic  laboiatory  technician,  and  the  assistant  artist 
serves  as  the  printer  for  the  unit. 
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The  collating  and  binding  of  lessons  are  performed  with  the  aid  of 
the  technical  writing  students.  They  also  assist  the  unit  in  the  assembly 
of  group  test  and  field  test  packages. 

The  programming  unit  employs  a team  effort  in  the  development  and 
production  of  every  product.  Some  of  the  results  of  the  early  individual 
tryouts  made  the  necessity  of  a team  effort  crystal  clear.  The  assumption 
of  multiple  duties  by  each  member  resulted  from  a unanimous  desire  for 
higher  quality  and  Increased  efficiency. 

The  founding  theory  of  the  products  of  the  Materials  Development  Unit 

m- 

is  that  they  must  be  student  oriented  and  student  proved.  With  this  theory 
as  a base,  the  work  of  the  unit  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  following 
operations  chart. 

(Show  slide  of  operations  chart) 
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Tho  ( Lrcular  form  of  tlie  chart  illustrates  Lhe  conl  iiuious  iiuor- 
actloii  of  the  unit  members  in  the  creation  of  an  instructive  product. 

The  programmer  is  the  center  and  cornerstone  of  all  programming  activi- 
ties. Since  a mathetical  lesson  is  a tutorial  medium,  the  programmer 
must  communicate  with  the  student  in  every  aspect  of  the  lesson.  So 
must  the  other  members  of  the  programming  unit. 

The  observer  will  likely  note  that  the  subject  matter  specialist 
and  the  tryout  student  are  included  in  the  unit  operations.  In  mc'ist 
cases,  our  subject  matter  specialists  are  vocational  project  instructors 
They  are  valuable  temporary  members  of  our  team  because  they  are  skilled 
in  instructive  techniques,  and  are  master  practitioners  of  their  trades. 
The  tryout  students  provide  important  feedback  about  the  unique  vocabu- 
lary and  behavior  aspects  of  the  student  population. 

The  unit  has  evolved  a fast  route  of  flow  for  mathetical  lesson 
development.  However,  the  unit  has  intentionally  avoided  the  formation 
of  rigid  rules  in  order  to  maintain  a maximum  degree  of  originality. 

Our  development  and  production  process  appears  to  best  meet  the  needs 
of  our  type  of  programming  unit.  The  following  general  flow  chart 
illustrates  our  process. 

(Show  slide  of  general  flow  chart) 
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MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT  UNIT 
LESSON  DEVELOPMENT  & PRODUCTION 
GENERAL  r'LOW  CHART 
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The.  i)ro}',raniiner ' ,s  actions  from  the  selection  of  his  subject  matter 
through  the  completion  of  his  first  draft  have  been  discussed  by  my 
colleagues,  Harless  and  McGaulley.^  Thus,  it  is  expedient  to  begin  the 
discussion  of  our  development  and  production  process  at  the  completion 
of  the  programmer's  first  hand-written  draft.  For  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, this  chart  is  separated  into  four  phases. 

The  observer  will  note  from  the  chart  that  the  programmer's  first 
draft  is  subjected  to  five  review  processes  in  Phase  I as  follows: 
mathetical,  technical,  editorial,  layout,  and  graphics.  Usually,  these 
reviews  are  performed  by  the  chief  programmer,  subject  matter  specialist, 
editor,  production  assistants,  and  artists,  respectively.  It  should  be 

noted  that  embryonic  stages  of  this  first  draft  would  have  undergone  re- 

« 

vision  treatments  by  these  same  reviewers.  After  the  Phase  I reviews 

are  completed,  a joint  conference  is  held  during  which  suggestions  and 

ji  decisions  are  made  concerning  the  composition  of  the  first  tryout  lesson. 

Immediately  following  this  conference,  the  production  assistants  and  the 

artists  prepare  the  lesson  for  tryout.  The  duplication  of  Phase  I lessons 

4 

j is  usually  accomplished  by  an  electrostatic  copying  machine. 

• Usually,  individual  tryouts  are  conducted  in  sets  of  three, 

i 

with  students  of  low,  medium,  and  high  abilities.  The  review  and  revisions 

step  of  Phase  IT  will  determine  if  the  lesson  should  bo  phased  hack  for*  furt 

*.  ^ 

detailed  work  and  more  individual  tryouts. 

I 

i 

3 

! J.  H.  Harless,  "The  Two  Meanings  of  Mathetics" 

Michael  T.  McGaulley,  "Mathetics  in  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Training" 

These  subjects  are  discussed  in  detail  in  a report  now  in  progress 
entitled  "Shortcuts  in  the  Production  of  Mathetical  Programs,"  Samuel  J. 
Cassels  JIT,  witli  J . A.  Crosby,  B.  F.  Harigel,  D.  0.  Tau.nton,  Jr.,  and 
R.  R.  Truitt. 
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The  Pliase  1 I unit  conference  is  a very  important  step  because  the 
first  set  of  detailed  decisions  are  made  about  revising  the  lesson.  These 
revisions  are  carefully  and  promptly  carried  out  by  the  staff. 

Phase  II  duplication  is  usually  accomplished  by  an  in-house  offset- 
lithographic  press  and  by  utilizing  an  inexpensive  short  run  electrostatic 
offset  master.^ 

Group  tryouts  of  Phase  II  are  usually  conducted  with  four  to  eight 
students  testing  a lesson  simultaneously  under  simulated  classroom  condi- 
tions. Our  unit  has  tried  to  develop  certain  vocational  lessons  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  successfully  group  tested  by  an  entire  vocational 
class  at  an  opportune  time  in  their  course  study.  Such  a tryout  not  onlv 
tests  the  lesson  under  excellent  classroom  conditions,  but  usually  provides 
a later  indication  of  the  lesson's  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  class. 

At  the  completion  of  the  Phase  II  group  tryout,  an  important  unit 
staff  conference  is  held  to  decide  \\?hat  should  be  done  to  prepare  the. 
lesson  for  its  first  field  test.  During  this  conference,  every  facet  of 
the  lesson  is  discussed,  including  possible  problems  in  field  testing. 
Preliminary  plans  are  then  made,  and  the  field  test  prepiirations  are  begun, 
when  appointments  for  field  tests  arc  confirmed,  the  necesstiry  number  of 
copies  arc*,  collated,  bound,  and  packaged.  ^ 

Field  testvS  are  conducted  in  a manner  similar  to  the  group  tryouts 
with  the  exception  that  a detailed  orientation  is  given  to  the  students 
prior  to  the  field  test,  and  that  extensive  poi^ulation  data  is  gathered 
prior  to  and  during  the  period  of  the  field  test. 

5 

See:  Shortcuts  in  the  Production  of  Mathetical  Programs." 

Samuel  J.  Cassels  III. 
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Ibid. 
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^-These  population  data  are  analyzed  at  the  completion  of  the  field 
test,  and  the  results  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  field  test  results. 
Ideally,  v\^  changes  should  be  made  in  the  field  test  edition  of  a lesson. 
Since  few  products  of  man  are  flawless,  minor  amendments  are  provided 
for  before  the  completed  lesson  is  published.  Such  minor  amendments  con- 
sist of  very  small  changes  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and  the  like. 

Sometimes  a field  test  will  reveal  unique  characteristics  about  a 
lesson.  Such  data  should  be  included  as  a part  of  the  lesson  description. 
If  a field  test  ever  reveals  major  weaknesses,  a detailed  review  and 
analysis  is  undertaken  immediately. 

The  printing  process  for  completed  lessons  consists  of  high  quality 
printing  work.  Therefore,  the  preparation  of  all  copy  for  this  edition 
should  be  as  exact  as  the  production  assistants  and  artists  can  make  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  general  procedures  will  vary  according 
to  the  problems  raised  by  each  lesson.  For  this  and  many  other  reasons, 
each  lesson  should  be  treated  as  an  individual  case  by  the  programming 
unit.  We  use  the  term  INDIVIDUALIZED  LESSON  on  every  cover  to  emphasize 
that  each  lesson  is  unique  in  its  design  population,  in  its  contents  and 
specifications,  and  in  the  way  it  was  created. 

The  most  common  procedural  variations  occur  when  the  first  individual 
tryout  results  indicate  that  lessons  either  communicate  very  well  or 
virtually  fail  to  communicate  at  all.  In  the  former  case,  a preliminary 
group  tryout  is  usually  held  immediately  to  test  the  reliability  of  the 
good  news.  If  the  preliminary  group  tryout  is  equally  successful,  indi- 
cated revisions  are  quickly  made,  and  the  lesson  is  retested  as  soon  as 
possible.  Further  confirmation  accelerates  the  lesson  into  a field  test. 
Regretfully,  our  unit  has  experienced  only  a few  successfully  accelerated 
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lessons  to  date.  Due  to  the  knowledge  we  gained  in  1965,  we  anticipate 

* 

achieving  substaiiti a lly  more  success  with  accelerated  lessons  in  the  near 
Luture. 

If  the  first  individual  tryout  fails  to  communicate  with  the  student, 
the  lesson  is  phased  back  to  the  programmer  for  reanalysis  and  rewriting. 
This  ultimately  saves  valuable  time  and  money.  Such  a failure  canuot  be 
charged  to  any  lack  of  ability  of  the  programmer,  but  rather  to  an  overall 
underestimation  of  the  learning  problem  for  a certain  population. 

Other  common  procedural  variations  concern  warranted  shortcuts  to 
determine  good  exercise  and  lesson  design,  time  saving  reassembly  shortcut 
to  obtain  immediate  results  from  individual  tryout  revisions,  extended  use 
of  quick  per son~ t o-per son  conferences  instead  of  joint  conferences,  indi“ 
vidual  decisions  instead  of  group  decisions,  and  accelerating  techniques 
relating  to  the  physical  production  of  lessons.^ 

At  the  present  time,  we  use  the  following  general  guidelines  to 
determine  what  accelerating  measures  and  shortcuts  *'to  take  in  a lesson  s 
development  and  productioni  the  initial  teaching  ability  of  the  first 
individual  tryout,  the  class  status  of  the  tryout  population,  and  the 
course  demand  for  the  lesson.  We  also  rely  on  strong,  but  unscientific 
intuition. 

rf  adequate  facilites  exist,  tailored  procedures  and  accelerating 
techniques  can  enable  enable  mathetical  programs  to  he  created  for 
and  installed  in  a variety  of  vocational  training  situations  in  a rela- 
tively short  time.  No  attempt  is  made  herein  to  state  a method  of 

^The  details  of  these  procedures  are  the  subject  of  a report  now  in 
progress  entitled  "Shortcuts  in  the  Production  of  Mathetical  Programs," 
Samuel  J.  Cassels  III,  with  B.  F.  Harigel,  D.  0.  Taunton,  Jr., 

R.  R.  Truitt,  and  J.  A.  Crosby,  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 
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prod  i c L i how  uuich  lime  is  consumed  in  any  phase  of  a mathetical  lesson's 
dcvo  1 opiiUM) ( hfoausc^  an  accurate  meLlu)d  does  not  presently  exist  Li>  the 
IjosL  of  our  knowledge.  However,  a subject  ul'  simple  sequential  behavior 
oC  approximately  five  major  steps  or  less  and  limited  in  scope  can  usually 
be  programmed  into  an  effective  mathetical  lesson  by  a unit  like  ours  for 
a 9th  grade  population  in  about  15  working  days.  This  estimate  does  not 
consider  time  for  field  testing  the  lesson,  perfecting  the  developed 
! lesson  for  a specific  population,  or  treating  special  teaching  problems. 

These  factors,  together  with  the  other  work  load  of  the  unit,  constitute 

i 

the  major  unknown  quantities  in  time  prediction. 

Our  experience  in  estimating  our  time  needs  has  been  heavily  influenced 

I 

by  the  inclusion  of  the  technical  writing  class  in  certain  facets.-  of  our 
operation.  Although  these  young  men  have  contributed  much  to  the  effort 
of  our  unit,  instructional  time  combined  with  natural  student  errors  have 
.substantially  subtracted  from  the  initial  estimate  of  the  class’s  value  to 
! the  unit.  . ... 

i As  a result  of  being  located  within  the  prison  compound,  the  unit 

I has  operated  within  a variety  of  negative  physical  conditions  that  would 

'i 

ft 

not  likely  exist  in  any  business,  industrial,  or  otlier  "free  world"  situatiim 

i; 

! Our  unit  has  experimented  with  a wide  variety  of  subject  matter  and 

with  some  of  the  problems  of  teaching  an  inmate  po|nilation.  These  efforts 

^ have  consumed  a considerable  amount  of  time  that  would  have  been  ordinarily 

! 

devoted  to  production  efforts. 


A generalized  time  study,  job  estimation,  and  cost  analysis  is  [Planned 
by  the  author  for  the  near  future. 


Therefore,  we  do  not  feel  that  an  analysis  of  our  time  factors 
would  be  of  substantial  value  to  other  units  at  the  present  time.  We 
do  feel  that  a development  and  production  period  of  several  weeks  is  a 
relatively  short  time  in  the  field  of  programming.  This  does  not  mean 
that  any  mathetical  program  can  be  developed  and  produced  in  several 
weeks.  It  does  mean  that  many  subjects  can  be  programmed  into  a 
mathetical  lesson  within  a short  period. 

Mathetical  programming  units  can  usually  function  equally  well 
inside  or  outside  a training  body.^  Since  a mathetical  lesson  should 
approximate  the  actual  job  environment  as  much  as  possible,  our  pro- 
gramming unit  is  particularly  fortunate  to  be  located  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  six  vocational  environments  which  embody  most  of  the  subject 
matter  for  our  current  activities.  In  general,  any  mathetical  program- 

t 

ming  facility  should  be  able^.to  function  efficiently  as  a separate  body 

« 

as  long  as  such  facility  does  not  suffer  geographical  isolation  from  the 
student  population,  subject  matter  specialists,  and  sources  of  the  sub- 
ject behavior.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  a mathetical  program  that 
teaches  a vocational  subject  can  be  developed  by  an  in-house  unit  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  with  a few  staff  members,  and  with^a  modicum  of 
office  space,  equipment^  and  other  overhead  expenses.  Our  staff  presently 
occupies  some  691  square  feet  of  office  space  for  its  entire  operation. 

We  have  been  cramped  for  space  and  our  efficiency  has  suffered  ^or  this 
and  for  similar  reasons.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  programming  units 
like  ours  occupy  office  areas  similar  to  that  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram. 

(Show  slide  of  diagram) 

" ■ ■ ■ ~ I ■—  — ■ 

9 

For  a description  of  these  units  in  the  United  States,  see 
Michael  T.  Mi?Gaulley,  ’’Mathetics  in  Industrial  and  Vocational 
Training.” 
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SAMPLE 
OFFICE  SUITE 

FOR 

IN-HOUSE 

PROGRAMMING  UNIT 


This  suite  contains 
1,272  square  feet  of 
usable  office  space. 
The  hall  area  is  not 
included. 


Note  the  following 
characteristics: 

1)  Can  be  located 

in  wing  of  office 
building; 

2)  Secluded  darkroom 
formed  by  closing 
end  of  hall; 

3)  Suite  has  door  for 
extra  privacy. 
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The  size  and  layout  of  this  suite  is  presented  as  a general  example 
of  a desirable  office  area  for  our  type  of  programming  unit.  An  even  more 
desirable  arrangement  would  include  slightly  larger  offices  with  connecting 
doors. 

We  highly  recommend  that  a programming  office  suite  (and  each  of  its 
offices)  be  both  private  and  quiet,  and  that  an  interoffice  telephone  or 
other  communication  device  be  installed  in  each  room.  We  also  recommend 
that  such  noise  limiting  appointments  as  are  financially  feasible  be  in- 
stalled throughout  the  suite. 

Since  programming  activities  require  a maximum  degree  of  concentration 
by  both  staff  and  tryout  student,  an  in-house  office  suite  should  be  as 
secluded  as  possible. 

Our  process  of  developing  a mathetical  lesson  or  other  programmed  material 
has  been  and  is  presently  geared  to  vocational  subjects,  and  particularly 
to  those  that  involve  a sequential  overt  behavior.  However,  our  development 
process  can  be  readily  applied  to  all  subject  matter  because  no  step  in 
research,^  analysis,  design,  testing,  or  production  has  been  eliminated. 

Because  of  the  accelerating  capabilities  of  our  process,  and  the  rela- 
tive brevity  of  the  mathetical  program,  lessons  that  are  needed  immediately 
can  be  developed  rapidly  and  successfully  if  sufficient  staff  time  and 
facilities  are  made  available. 

The  corners  tone  ^f  our  development  process  is  the  ability  of  an  indivi- 
dualized student  oriented  lesson  to  be  rapidly  and  accurately  student  proved. 
For  this  cornerstone  to  exist,  salient  results  of  tryouts  and  field  tests 
must  be  accurately  and  readily  obtained.  Many  avenues  are  open- to  a mathe- 
tical programming  unit  in  preparing  tryout  editions  of  an  individualized 
lesson.  Because  our  programs  are  genuinely  individualized  and  because  our 
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unit  utilizes  accelerating  techniques,  we  elected  to  produce  our  first 
tryout  editions  in  a form  that  embodies  tlie  programmer's  concept  ol.  the 
finished  product.  This  is  in  keeping  with  our  approach  to  individual 
tryouts--the  individual  tryout  should  serve  to  confirm  the  lesson  plan, 
estimates  of  operant  span  and  exercise  design,  and  all  other  important 
aspects  of  the  program.  In  other  words,  the  research,  analysis,  and 
design  activities  of  the  programmer  should  effectively  preclude  major 
failures  of  the  first  tryout.  If  a mathetical  programmer  cannot  right- 
fully expect  initial  success  from  his  efforts,  then  his  first  tryout 
would  be  no  more  than  a shot  in  the  dark.  This  would  doom  mathetical 
programming  activities  to  failure  at  the  very  outset. 

We  have  discovered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  individual 
tryout  editions  in  a polished  physical  form.  To  the  contrary,  we  have 
determined  that  even  an  almost  crude  edition  will  prove  or  disprove  the 
programmer's  basic  lesson  design.  Therefore,  to  confirm  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  a- lesson  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  we  have 
adopted  a policy  of  producing  the  individual  tryout  editions  without 

any  time  consuming  finishing  touches. 

Group  tryout  editions  include  many  physical  improvements,  while 
field  test  editions  incorporate  all  planned  refinements.^® 

We  have  been  able  to  overcome  our  natural  strong  feelings  about 
our  first  tryout  editions  and  subsequent  editions  by  constantly  keeping 
this  fact  in  mind — the  student  is  always  righti  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment has  been  proven  again  and  again'.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 

^ ^ , _ j 

^®The  details  of  these  production  procedures  are  discussed  in  a 
report  now  in  progress  entitled,  "Shortcuts  in  the  Production  of 
Mathetical  Programs,"  Samuel  J.  Cassels  III. 
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has  enabled  every  member  of  our  unit  to  maintain  a high  degree  ol  objec- 
tivi  ty  . 

Since  the  programming  unit  produces  Ciudi  tryout  edition  according 
to  a detailed  set  of  objectives  that  v;c  define  in  behavioral  terms,  any 
deviations  from  the  desired  behavior  wj.ll  be  immediately  apparent  upon 
the  completion  of  the  lesson  by  the  tryout  student.  Thus,  by  taking 
carefully  selected  shortcuts  in  production  work  and  by  trying  the  lesson 
out  as  a complete  item  with  definite  results  under  close  observation, 
our  lessons  can  be  rapidly  and  accurately  student  proved. 

With  close  attention  to  details,  our  development  process  often  pro- 
duces some  unusual  tryout  results.  The  first  set  of  individual  tryouts 
will  often  reveal  important  facts  about  the  student  population  previously 
unknown.  For  example,  the  previously  tested  arithmetic  abilities  of  a 
certain  student  population  showed  that  the  population  should  be  able  to 
negotiate  a simple  equation  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  A short  pro- 
grammed lesson  was  developed  that  utilized  a simple  equation,  after  the 
equation  itself  was  tested  for  clarity  by  several  students.  But  when 
the  lesson  itself  was  tried  out  by  a larger  number  of  students,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  lesson  failed  to  teach  certain  students  who  had  been 
"dropouts**  from  school  or  who  had  other\^7ise  failed  to  gain  an  adequate 
education.  Most  of  these  students  lacked  a conventional  practice  in 
arithmetic.  This  proved  once  again  that  the  ability  of  these  students 
to  perform  a prerequisite  behavior  quickly  and  accurately  was  as  im- 
portant as  their  basic  knowledge  of  the  prerequisite  behavior.  But  the 
unusual  thing  revealed  by  this  tryout  was  the  appeal  of  the  lesson  design 
to  these  students,  even  though  these  students  could  not  adequately 
negotiate  the  behavior.  Laboriously  and  tenaciously,  students  worked 
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through  the  lesson  with  a determination  seldom  witnessed.  Many  of  the 
interest  stimulation  factors  in  this  lesson  were  due  to  the  efforts  oi 
out  chief  artist  who  skillfully  illustrated  the  simple  equation  with 
three  dimensional  drawings.  Thus,  we  gathered  valuable  data  about  this 
art  work  that  might  have  been  suppressed  by  another  development  process. 

The  mathetical  artist  strives  to  elicit  the  definite,  productive 
learning  response  from  the  student  that  has  been  carefully  planned  for 
by  the  programmer.  The  well  drawn  mathetical  illustration  will  stimulate 
the  student  to  accurately  imitate  that  portion  of  the  mastery  behavior 
that  is  being  graphically  presented.  Even  though  the  aforementioned  lesson 
failed  to  teach  certain  students,  it  was  an  overwhelming  success  with 

students  who  could  negotiate  a simple  equation. 

In  addition  to  unusual  tryout  results,  many  types  of  valuable  data 
are  automatically  accumulated  by  the  development  process.  Since  each 
change  is  carefully  considered  and  agreed  upon  by  the  programming  staff 
as  a whole,  isolated  errors  in  lesson  design  are  most  unusual,  llhen 
errors  are  made,  they  are  usually  pointed  out  by  a prominent  deviation 

in  student  behavior. 

. Individual  tryouts  primarily  serve  to  correct  major  errors.  Group 
tryouts  primarily  serve  to  correct  minor  errors.  Field  tests  primarily 
serve  to  prove  the  validity  oI  a lesson  for  a large  population  and  to 
reveal  any  special  specifications  of  a lesson.  The  .automatic  accumula- 

tion  of  data  is  pursued  through  every  phase. 

In  the  case  where  a subject  being  programmed  is  of  an  introductory 
nature  or  has  few,  if  any,  prerequisites,  the  data  collected  by  our 
process  can  sometimes  enable  a lesson  to  be  simultaneously  produced  for 
slightly  different  population’s.  For  example,  a simple  subject  matter 
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that  is  generally  applicable  to  two  or  more  vocational  courses  can  usually 
be  separately  tailored  into  a lesson  for  each  course  by  utilizing' items 
peculiar  to  each  vocation.  Such  a procedure  allows  a programming  unit  to 
save  valuable  development  and  production  time.  Of  course,  if  the  subject 
populations  have  any  major  differences,  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop 
individualized  lessons  for  each  population. 

Our  streamlined  production  process  enables  us  to  incorporate  revi- 
sions without  undue  loss  of  time.  A rigorous  mathetical  editing  procedure 
together  with  a detailed  grammatical  editing  procedure,  provides  for 
scientific  and  efficient  revisions  after  each  tryout  until  the  final  field 
test  has  been  reviewed  and  approved. The  development  editions  can  be 
validly  produced  and  tested  if  the  physj-cal  definition  of  the.  printed  prod 
uct  is  clear  and  no  distracting  factors  exist  such  as  faded  print,  ghost 
images,  and  lack  of  opacity.  The  fine  details  of  the  printers  art  should 
be  saved  for  the  finished  product. 

The  mathetical  lessons  and  other  training  materials  that  are  being 
created  by  our  unit  are  so  designed  that  they  can  be  readily  integrated 
into  the  existing  curricula  of  pur  vocational  project  or  those  of  similar 
vocational  schools.  Our  development  and  production  process  enables  us  to 
rapidly  tailor  programmed  lessons  for  a vocational  or  related  curricula. 

As  one  examines  any  phase  in  the  creation  of  a mathetical  lesson, 
the  major  point  to  remember  is  that  the  procedures  followed  for  a parti- 
cular lesson  are  those  procedures,  however  unique,  that  will  best  lead 
to  achieving  the  teaching  objectives  of  the  lesson. 

^^These  procedures  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a future  paper. 
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We  do  not  claim  that  our  procedures  are  the  ultimate  in  efficiency. 
To  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  we  have  developed  an  efficient  begin- 
ning that  we  can  continue  to  improve  in  the  future. 

We  welcome  the  challenge  of  our  future.  We  have  examined  our  ex- 
periences of  1965,  and  have  gained  a new  determination  to  solve  the 
problems  we  have  heretofore  failed  to  solve,  and  to  meet  more  difficult 
challenges  than  we  have  previously  met.  We  are  confident  that  our  future 
efforts  can  be  more  effective  and  that  bur  services  can  be  increased. 

In  closing,  the  Materials  Development  Unit  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Research  Foundation  of  Alabama  extends  an  invitation  to  inquiries  about 
details  of  our  activities. 
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"llathetics:  The  Ugly  Duckling  Learns  To  Fly" 

by  J.  H.  Harless,  Chief 
Materials  Development 
Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation 


This  paper  is  intended  to  be  a partial  answer  to  numerous 

1 

queries  concerning  mathetics  received  by  the  author.  These 
questions  can  be  summarized: 

"Whatever  happened  to  mathetics?" 

"What  is  mathetics?" 

"What  did  Gilbert  mean  when  he  said  ...?" 

"What  is  the  difference  between  mathetics 
and  normal  (sic)  kinds  of  programming?" 

As  is  consistent  with  good  practice  in  mathetics  and  programmed 
instruction,  an  attempt  was  made  to  diagnose  the  exact  "training 
deficiencies"  of  the  "student"  population  before  this  paper  was 
written.  Over  200  questionnaires  were  sent  to  last  year’s  NSPI 
Convention  attendees.  Questions  pertinent  to  this  report  were: 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a mathetical  program?" 

"If  so,  what  were  the  titles?" 


1 

For  additional  information  on  the  mathetical  technology, 
see  the  following  papers  available  from  the  Rehabilitation 
Research  Foundation,  Elmore,  Alabama.  J.  H.  Harless,  "The  Two 
Meanings  of  Mathetics" 

Michael  T.  McGaulley,  "Mathetics  In  Industrial  And  Vocational 
Training" 

Samuel  J.  Cassels  III,  "The  Development  And  Production  Of  Mathefcdcal 
Programs:  A Case  Study" 
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"What  are  the  major  characteristics  you  have 

observed  or  heard  about  the  mathetical  system?" 

"Are  there  any  specific  things  you  would  like  to 

know  about  the  mathetical  system?" 

One  hundred  and  four  questionnaires  of  the  200  were  returned. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a mathetical  program?" 

Yes:  51 

No : 49 

Don ' t know : 4 

"If  so,  what  were  the  titles?" 

No  answer:  5 

Samples:  18 

One:  22 

Two  or  more:  20 

"what  were  the  major  characteristics  you  have 
observed  or  heard  about  the  mathetical  system?" 

Even  though  less  than  half  admitted  ever  having 
seen  a mathetical  lesson,  all  but  ten  responded  to 
this  question. 

The  most  frequent,  and  usually  the  only . comment 

was,  "Mathetics  teaches  backwards." 

"Are  there  any  specific  things  you  would  like  to 

know  about  the  mathetical  system?" 

The  most  frequent  responses  were: 

"A  simple  explanatj.on  of  what  it  is." 

. "What  are  the  differences  in  mathetics 
and  other  approaches?" 

"A  guide  to  writing  mathetical  frames." 

Several  things  are  obvious,  if  these  one  hundred  and  four 

respondents  are  representative:  A,  Very  little  is  known  about 
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the  mathetical  system.  B.  What  is  known  is  a misconception: 
mathetics  is  a different  format  for  presenting  frames;  that  is, 
arranging  them  in  backward  order.  C.  Format  alone  characterizes 
programmed  instruction  of  any  kind. 

What  Mathetics  Is 

Just  as  it  is  ridiculous  to  characterize  linear  programming 
as  a process  of  breaking  subject  matter  down  into  small  frames  of 
information,  it  is  even  more  erroneous  to  describe  the  mathetical 
process  as  "presenting  frames  backwards." 

The  -ultimate  format  of  a mathetical  lesson  is  unknown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mathetical  process.  It  is  our  contention  that 
there  are  too  many  variables  in  the  nature  of  the  behaviors  being 
taught,  the  characteristics  of  the  intended  population,  and  the 
environmental  and  curricular  setting  to  be  able  to  state  what  a 
mathetical  training  vehicle  will  "look  like"  before  a detailed 
and  systematic  investigation  is  undertaken. 

This  systematic  investigation  of  a training  task  is  the  broadest 
definition  of  mathetics.  The  details  and  implications  of  this  de- 
finition are  considerable. 

Mathetics  is  a complete  training  system.  It  is  a step-by- 
step  guide  for  the  lesson  writer ’ s behavior  to  insure  that  he  has 
considered  each  element  of  the  training  task,  has  examined  and  , 
noted  numerous  facets  of  the  learning  theory  as  related  to  his 
particular  training  task.  In  short,  mathetics  is  a systematic  and 
documented  procedure  for  looking  at  behavior  to  determine  the  most 
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efficient  and  effective  method  for  changing  behavior. 

This  "scientific  eclecticism"  has  resulted  in  a rather  rigorous 

2 

procedure  in  recent  years.  Procedures  described  by  Gilbert  are 
still  used  in  part,  but  subsequent  research  and  trial  have  dicta- 
ted revisions^  additions,  and  subtractions.  The  most  glaring 
example  of  these  changes  is  the  de-emphasis  on  the  chaining  of 
behaviors,  probably  the  most  controversial  and  best  known  teaching 
strategy  recommended  in  Gilbert's  original  treatise. 

Although  a comprehensive  written  document  still  does  not  exist, 

the  following  is  the  general  procedure  employed  by  the  mathetical 

3 

unit  of  the  Rehabilitation  Research  Foundation. 

4 

Occupation  Analysis  : Given  the  delimited  domain  of  an  occu- 

pational title  or  subject  matter  area  and  a general  design  popula- 
tion, the  matheticist,  with  the  aid  of  a subject  matter  specialist 
and  references,  lists  the  tasks  that  make  up  that  domain.  In  this 
initial  step,  the  matheticist  is  interested  only  in  the  overt 
behaviors  or  the  physical  products  of  behavior.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

Task  Selection:  Each  task  in  the  list  is  examined  in  two  phases 

in  the  form  of  a series  of  selection  criteria  questions. 


2 

Gilbert,  Thomas  E. , "Mathetics ; The  Technology  of  Education," 
Journal  of  Mathetics,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January,  1962. 

j 

3 

This  procedure  is  similar  to  the  system  employed  by  the 
Instructive  Communications  Unit  of  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center,  another  major  producer  of  mathetically  oriented  materials. 

^This  procedure  was  designed  for  the  examination  and  recon- 
struction of  repertories  in  the  industrial  and  vocational  areas, 
but  is  applicable  to  virtually  any  domain. 
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Phase  I:  A.  Can  a majority  of  these  students  pre- 

» 

sently  perform  this  task  to  a minimal 
level  without  training? 

B.  Do  adequate  training  materials  exist 
that  "teach"  this  task  as  a unit. 

If  the  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  is  "yes,"  the 
task  is  eliminated  from  further  consideration. 

Phase  II:  The  remaining  tasks  are  listed  and  the  follow- 

ing questions  are  weighted  and  asked  of  each 

, A 

task:  ' 

A.  Is  the  instructor  unable  to  teach  this 
task  to  an  accaptable  level  with  only 
one  group  demonstration? 

B.  Is  this  a genuine  training  problem?^ 

C.  Are  there  many  stimulus  generalizations? 

D.  Can  the  behaviors  be  simulated  economically? 

E.  Is  the  method  for  performing  this  task 
relatively  constant? 

F.  Will  training  materials  on  this  task  have 
wide  use. 

G.  Is  this  a basic  learning  problem?^ 

I 

H.  Is  there  relatively  common  agreement  on 
the  method  of  performance  of  this  task? 

5 

That  is,  does  the  student  need  to  know,  recall,  and  perform 
this  task;  or  would  a checklist,  written  instructions,  etc.  fill 
the  need;  or  is  it  a motivational  problem? 

6 . 

Or  is  It  contingent  on  many  subskills? 
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I.  Can  training  material  on  this  task  be 


economically  evaluated? 


The  perfect  candidate  for  a mathetical-  lesson  would  have  all 


"yes"  answers  to  these  questions.  Howeyer,  the  tasks  are  then 
listed  in  priority  for  treatment. 


Task  Analysis : Although  the  task  analysis  is  much  tbo involved 


a procedure  for  discussion  h^re,, . generally  the  matheticist  breaks 


down  the  highest  priority  task  into  the  "products"  of  the  behavior 


of  the  task  and  describes  it  according  to: 


A.  The  criteria  of  acceptable  performance  (in  terms 


of  time,  completion,  and  accuracy). 


B.  The  small  steps  of  performance  of  the  task, 


C.  The  related  information  that  will  facilitate  the  per- 


formance and  generalization  of  the  task. 


D.  Special  difficulties  experienced  by  the  subject 


matter  specialist  in  teaching  these  behaviors  to 


the  design  population.  (See  Appendix  B.) 


Population  Analysis:  The  matheticist  discovers  all  he  can 


about  the  design  population,  reading  level,  math  skills  (if 


applicable),  prior  experience,  age  range,  general  intelligence 


and  cultural  background. 


Training  Deficiency  Analysis;  The  task  analysis  is  compared 


to  the  population  analysis  to  further  define  what  is  to  be  taught 


This  analysis  should  answer  the  following  questions: 


1 B 
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A.  "Does  this  t^sk  require  many  sub-lessons  (successive 

approximations  to  be  presented  as  sub— lessons  in  a 

package)? 

B.  "Will  additional  diagnostic  tests  be  required  to  de- 

termine the  precise  deficiences  of  individual  students 

C.  "Will  it  be  possible  to  prepare  one  lesson  for  the 

task  with  different  'tracks'  for  further  treatment 
'of  individual  differences?" 

Mfj-cj-gncy  Analysis;  The  order,  the  possibility  of  hidden 
discriminations,  the  extent  of  generalization,  and  omissions  of  any 
steps  as  given  ijy  the  subject  matter  specialist  are  examined.  The 
matheticist  does  this  by  performing  the  behavior  himself,  noting 
his  own  behavior,  experimenting  with  the  order,  reformulating, 
testing  etc.  The  matheticist  examines  references  to  determine 
if  there  is  any  additional  information  not  gained  from  the  subject 
matter  specialist. 

Training  Objectives  And  Criteria  Exam:  The  matheticist  uses 

an  approach  similar  to  the  well-known  Mager  system^,  but  with 
special  emphasis  on  describing  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of 
the  lesson.  At  this  point  the  matheticist  and  the  subject  matter 
specialist (s)  translate  the  objectives  into  a mode  of  evaluation. 

Prescription  of  Behaviors:  The  behaviors  listed  in  the 

steps  of  performance  and  the  pertinent  covert  behaviors  are  written 

■ t 

1 

Mager,  Robert  F.,  Preparing  Objectives  For  Programmed 
Instruction.  1962,  San  Francisco:  Fearon  Publishers,  Inc. 


in  stimulus-response  terms. ^ This  "behavioral  blueprint"  expresses 
the  chain  and  subchains  of  the  behavior  and  all  the  discriminations 
the  student  must  make.  The  prescription  precisely  identifies  the 
discriminative  stimuli  and  the  responses  they  occasion.  (See 
Appendix  C . ) 

8 

Generalization  Analysis  : Each  discriminative  stimulus  is 

examined  to  determine  the  smallest  number  cf  instances  of  the 
stimulus  that  should  be  represented  in  the  lesson  to  allow  for 
maximum  generalization  by  the  student. 

Competition-Facilitation  Analysis : The  matheticist  compares 

each  operant  of  the  prescription  to  every  other  to  determine  the 

interactive  characteristics  of  the  behavior.  He  notes  intra  and 

extra  lesson  competition  and  facilitations  in  an  effort  to  determine 

the  most  effective  order  of  presentation  of  the  behaviors  and  to 

spot  special  problem  areas  that  will  require  some  additional  teach- 

9 

ing  strategies  . (See  Appendix  D.) 

Estimation  of  Operant  Span;  On  the  basis  of  all  foregoing 
work,  the  matheticist  reconsiders  and  rewrites  the  prescription 
to  express  the  largest  step  toward  mastery  the  student  can  take 
at  one  time.  This  is  done  by  combining  adjacent  operants  of  the 

8 

Detailed  procedures  for  the  performance  of  this  and  subse- 
quent analysis  have  been  worked  out,  but  are  too  lengthy  for 
presentation  here. 

9 

Chaining  is  an  example  of  a strategy  the  matheticist  may 
employ  on  rare  occasions.  The  more  common  strategies  include 
the  use  of  mediation  (a  special  class  of  mnemonic),  additional 
prompting  exercises,  and  the  maximum  use  of  illustrations. 
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prescription  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  behavior  for  the 
design  population,  ttie  characteristics  of  the  population,  the 
problems  discovered  in  the  analysis  of  the  prescription,  and  other 
factors  noted  by  the  writer  or  indicated  by  the  subject  matter*' 
specialist.  This  conception  of  operant  spans  will  be  discussed 
later  in  the  paper. 

Lesson  Plan;  The  matheticist  lists  the  operants  with  their 
new  "spans"  in  the  sequence  he  has  decided  to  teach  them.  This 
lesson  plan  is  written  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 

t 

"exercise  model"  whereby  each  operant  is  demonstrated  to  the 
student  in  one  exercise,  prompted  to  performance  in  a second,  and 
released  to  perform  the  operant  in  a third  without  cues. 

One  exercise  may  contain  a demonstration,  a prompt,  and  a 
release  of  three  different  operants,  contingent  on  the  findings 
of  the  analysis.  In  any  event,  all  operants  are  released  for 
performance  by  the  students  in  their  correct  sequence  at  least 
once. 

Lesson  Construction:  Following  a rather  precise  set  of  guide- 

lines, the  writer  constructs  each  exercise  called  for  by  the  lesson 

D 

plan:  represents  the  discriminative  stimulus  (S  );  locates  the 

response  locus  and  writes  instruction  on  the  performance  of  the 

I A 

response  (S  );  draws  attention  to  the  discriminative  stimulus  (S  ); 

classifies  the  discriminative  stimulus  (S  ) ; sets  the  exercises 

in  context  with  the  rest  of  the  behaviors  being  taught  (stimulus 

complex);  allows  the  student  to  perform  the  response  in  presence 
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of  the  demonstration  (S  ).  As  mentioned,  the  exercise  may  call  for 

\ 

two  additional  functions:  a prompt  of  a previously  demonstrated 

1 

P 

behavior  (S  ),  and/or  the  uncued  production  of  a previously  demon- 
strated and  prompted  operant  (S  ).  (See  Appendix  E.) 

The  remainder  of  the  mathetical  process  is  very  similar  to 
the"^  try-out  and  revision  cycle  used  by  conscientious  programmers. 
Each  draft  of  the  lesson  is  tried  out  on  representatives  of  the 
design  group  and  revised  until  the  writer  is  reasonably  confident 
that  the  lesson  achieves  the  training  objectives. 

The  lesson  is  field  tested  on  large  numbers  of  students 
under  the  actual  conditions  oT  intended  use.  ^ 

What  Is  Different  About  Mathetics? 


Formerly,  there  was  meaning  in  contrasting  matH^tics  with 
programmed  instruction,  but  today  the  "differences"  are  isolated 
to  a few  concepts  and  practices. 

Perhaps  a more  correct  title  for  this  paper  would  have 
been  "Programmed  Instruction:  The  Ugly  Duckling  Is  Beginning 

To  Fly."  This  would  surely  be  the  case  if  one  \ ere  to  examine  the 
professed  practices  and  procedures  of  many  of  the  progressive 
investigators  in  programmed  instruction  and  weld  their  tech- 
niques into  a precise  system. 

Wliether  this  progress  is  a result  of  interactive  influence 
of  mathetics  and  programmed  instruction  or  independent  growth  is 
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academic,  and  germane  only  to  ego-needs.  The  happy  fact  is  that  > 
some  programmers  are  re-examining,  revamping,  and  progressing. 

However,  an  examination  of  the  literature,  promotional  pieces, 
and  a majority  of  even  the  most  recent  programs  reveals  a stil^ 
faithful  adherence  to  these  characteristics  of  programmed  instructions 

1.  Small  steps 

2.  Active  responding 

■h  Immediate  confirmation 

4.  Self-pacing 

5.  Small  error  rate 

6.  Logical  sequence 
Somt  authors  add  one  more: 

7.  Operationally  defined  objectives 
This  practice  continues  despite  experimental  evidence  to 

the  contrary  on  the  validity  of  some  of  these  items.  This  practice 
continues  in  face  of  few  linear  programs  and  almost  all  mathetical 
lessons  which  have  been  validated  and  which  demonstrate  large 
step  sizes,  require  large  amounts  of  covert  responding^^ , give 

r 

little  or  no  immediate  confirmation,  and  are  not  in  normal-order 
performance  sequence. 

In  spite  of  "progressiveness"  on  the  part  of  many  linear 
programmers,  mathetical  lessons  still  exhibit  some  different  char- 
acteristics on  the  face,  and  a vast  number  in  the  part  of  the  iceburg 

^^Most  programmers  equate  "active"  responding  with  "overt" 
responding. 
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that  the  student  doesn’t  see  — the  rigorous  system  of  analysis 
employed  by  mathetical  lesson  writers. 

The  major  obse,rvable  difference  is  the  use  of  the  exercise. 

The  mathetical  exercise  usually  encompasses  a double-page  spread, 
but  may  be  several  pages  long.  There  is  no  meaning  in  a comparison 
of  a frame  to  an  exercise.  An  exercise  represents  the  largest  amount 
of  behavior  a student  can  absorb  in  one  demonstration.  One  exercise 
may  take  scores  of  frames  (in  a linear  program)  to  teach,  or  one 
frame  may  indicate  behaviors  contained  in  several  exercises. 

The  second  observable  difference  is  in  the  method  of  con- 
firmation. A mathetical  lesson  is' usually  accompanied  by  an 
answer  book,  but  not  all  responses  are  confirmed.  Usually  the 

m 

student  is  encouraged  to  check  his  answers  in  early  exercises  of 
the  lesson,  and  whenever  the  nature  of  the  responses  warrants  it. 

A mathetical  lesson  recently  produced  by  the  Rehabilitation 
Research  Foundation  had  no  confirmation  in  any  form  for  one  edition 
and  a complete  answer  book  for  another.  No  remarkable  difference 
in  post-test  performance  was  seen  between  the  two  field  test  groups 
except  that  the  average  time  for  the  .answer  book  group  was  longer. 

Absent,  of  course,  in  mathetical  lessons  are  frames  of  any 
size;  gone,  therefore,  is  the  rigidity  of  format  and  the  boredom 
of  endless  blocks  of  type  ajid  blanks  so  characteristic  of  linear 
programs.  The  matheticist  makes  a special  effort  to  simulate  the 
behaviors  graphically,  especially  the  discriminative  stimuli; 
therefore,  the  mathetical  lesson  is  usually  highly  illustrated. 
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Much  time  is  spent  in  the  design  and  layout  of  an  exercise  to  make 
it  attractive  and  interesting  as  well  as  to  ^erve  precise  functions. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  differences  to  the  student  is  that 
mathetical  lessons  are  characteristically  small  in  bulk.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  operant  span  and  the  philosophy  of  greatly 
delimited  domain  of  the  original  endeavor. 

We  have  been  talking  about  what  lessons  and  programs  look 
like.  The  most  important  consideration,  however,  is  the  syste- 
matic approach  the  matheticist  takes  and  the  precise  attention 

f 

paid  to  each  analysis.  Many  programmers  profess  to  perform 
"behavior>il  analysis.;"  usually,  a close  examination  reveals  that 
even  the  most  sophisticated  are  merely  listing  generalizations 
and  discriminations.  Unfortunately,  most  programmers  begin  to 
write  frames  as  soon  as  objectives  are  written  and  profess  to 
"analyze"  as  they  go  along. 

The  effort  that  it  takes  to  become  proficient  in  this  ana- 
lytical procedure  is  self-evident.  Whether  any  programmer,  or 
matheticist  for  ^that  matter,  is  willing  to  expend  this  extra 
energy  is  a factor  involved  in  a larger  question  than  is  germane 
here. 

Summary 

Mathetics,  therefore,  is  a training  system  that  provides  for 
the  trainer;  (1)  a guide  for  determining  what  to  teach,  (2)  a 
basis  for  making  teaching  strategy  decisions,  (3)  a detailed 
procedure  for  constructing  a lesson. 
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No  matheticist  professes  to  have  "the  answer."  No  matheti- 
cist  feels  that  he  is  unique  in  the  universe.  Mathetics  is 
constantly  undergoing  change  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  a 
genuine  technology  of  education  is  achieved. 
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Services  offered  bv  the  following  training  facilities  in  Idaho  are  described  and  numerical  data  are  given 
concerning  the  Individuals  assisted;  Elks  Rehabilitation  Center,  Department  of  Public  Assistance  Lesic  Inc. 
Lincoln  School,  Idaho  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  Jnc.,  Department  of  ^'"PloY'^en^.Jdaho  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serndlce,  Idaho  State  School  and  Hospi ta  , Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Idaho  Department  of  Health,  Job  Placement  for  Retarded  Workers  Since  on  y a small 
proportion  of  the  handicapped  were  being  aided,  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Idaho  Council  on  Mental 
Retardation  were  endorsed  as  applicable  to  all  handicapped  persons;  (1)  The  Idaho  Board  for 
Education  should  promote  and  seek  legislative  support  for  especially  designed  vocational  educational 
as  well  as  continue  to  encourage  training  In  regular  vocational  training,  (2)  The  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  now  conducted  by  the  Idaho  Vocational  Service, 

(3)  The  Idaho  Board  of  Health  should  be  vested  by  the  Legislature  with 
rehabilitation,  (4)  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  should  assist 
employment  and  training  opportunities,  and  (5)  The  Idaho  Department  of 
employment  services  to  the  retarded  and  train  counselors  to  understand 
recommendations  were  to  provide  for  early 
work -experience  programs  to  bridge  the  gap 


on 

Vocational 

p rog  rams' 

should  include  the  mentally  retarded, 
the  responsibility  for  vocational 
local  groups  to  establish  sheltered 
Employment  should  provide  fuller 
the  mentally  retarded.  Additional 
Identification  of  the  handicapped  through  the  schools,  additional 
between  school  and  the  Job,  and  additional  she  1 te red  workshops,  A 


WOrK -experience  proqrcims  lu  ui  luyc  lmc  ......  j — , f ^ 

listing  of  examples  of  types  of  Jobs  which  mentally  handicapped  persons  may  be  employed  is  included, 
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FOREUORD 

During  the  spring  semester  of  1966,  the  Research  Fellows  assigned  to 
the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  were  given  the  responsibility  of 
selecting,  designing,  and  carrying  through  to  completion  a research  project 
which  had  implications  for  vocational  education  in  Idaho.  A study  of  train- 
ing facilities  for  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  persons  in  Idaho  was 
selected  by  Research  Fellow  Grant  L.  Martin,  and  the  results  of  his  study 
are  presented  in  this  report. 

Mentally  and  physically  handicapped  persons  frequently  require  special 
training  facilities  and  teaching  methods  if  they  are  to  realize  their  high- 
est potential.  Perhaps  the  most  important  responsibility  of  the  educational 
system  is  to  identify  early  in  their  school  career  those  students  who  have 
some  physical  impairment  or  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  able  to  learn 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  the  majority  of  students.  Early  identification 
and  treatment  may  make  the  difference  between  a relatively  unproductive 
worker  and  one  vjho  is  a self-supporting,  qualified  member  of  the  labor  force. 
It  has  been  proven  many  times  over  that,  v/ith  proper  training  and  placement, 
handicapped  persons  can  make  a significant  and  unique  contribution  in  a 
wide  variety  of  occupations. 

As  this  publication  vjent  to  press,  vje  vjere  visited  by  Mr.  Harold  A. 
Taylor,  Director  of  Services  for  the  Blind,,  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Boise.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  State 
Occupational  Research  Unit,  and  several  times  has  expressed  an  interest  in 
services  for  the  handicapped.  Mr.  Taylor  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to 
training  facilities,  opportunities  for  employment  need  to  be  identified. 

The  latter  should  be  incorporated  as  a major  objective  in  all  studies  con- 
cerned v/ith  employment  opportunities.  Especially  important  for  vocational 
placement  of  the  handicapped  are  occupations  vjhich  have  a long-term  poten- 
tial. 


This  publication  should  be  useful  to  educators  and  other  persons 
responsible  for  the  education  and  training  of  both  young  persons  and  adults 
who  may  participate  in  the  Idaho  labor  force.  Perhaps  this  report  should 
be  considered  an  initial  effort  in  this  regard,  with  a more  comprehensive 
and  detailed  directory  to  be  prepared  at  a later  date.  A directory  of 
service  agencies  and  organizations  of  all  types  might  be  more  appropriate. 
The  format  might  be  improved  if  a standard  outline  were  developed  v;ith 
similar  items  of  information  presented  for  each  entry.  The  Idaho  Psycholo- 
gical Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  1966,  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  compile  a list  of  rehabilitation  services  in  Idaho.  Perhaps  this 
committee  can  build  upon  the  work  completed  by  Mr.  Martin,  and  produce  a 
more  complete  and  useful  directory. 


The  personnel  of  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  wish  to  thank  the 
several  persons  vjho  contributed  information  during  this  study.  Several  are 
specifically  acknov/ledged  throughout  the  report.  Others  may  inadvertently 
have  been  omitted,  but  their  contributions  nevertheless  are  greatly  appreciat 
ed. 
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A STUDY  OF  VOCATIONAL  TiIAINING  FOR  MENTALLY  AND  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  a study  of  vocational  training 
and  placement  opportunities  for  handicapped  persons  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Idaho  has  an  estimated  72,000  (Governor’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  1966)  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  persons,^  based  on 
the  estimated  state  population  of  724,000  (Harmsvjorth,  1966).  In  compari- 
son, there  were  173,696  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  Idaho  in  the 
fall  of  1965  (Harmsworth,  1966),  some  17,000  of  which  likely  had  some  handi 
cap. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  definition  of  handicapped  used 
in  this  report  must,  of  hec%sSity,  be  broadly  construed.  There  is  no  one 
general  definition  v;hich  can  adequately  be  used  for  all  situations.  The 
U.3.  Public  Health  Service,  in  national  surveys,  has  used  the  following: 

”.  . .a  physical  or  mental  condition  that  prevented  an  individual  from 
carrying  on  his  usual  duties,  such  as  working,  going  to  school,  or  keeping 
^ouse"  (Allan,  1958,  pp.  14-15).  Hov;ever,  this  definition  limits  the  term 
to  a small,  rather  severely  disabled  portion  of  the  population.  It  will 
be  seen  later  in  this  report  that  several  state  agencies  classify  some 
people  as  handicapped  even  though  they  are  working  full  time  or  are  attend- 
ing school.  The  problem  of  definition  will  be  considered  in  more  detail 
after  other  clarifying  information  has  been  presented. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  review  the  history,  including 
legislation,  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Pertinent  legislation  is  Public 
Law  565  which  is  the  1954  amendment  to  the  1943  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Law.  The  1943  law  provided  for  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  states  for 
services  for  the  handicapped.  The  1954  amendment  provided  for  new  ser- 
vices such  as  hospitalization  without  a time  limit,  the  supply  of  tools 
and  supplies  for  small  business  enterprises  for  seriously  disabled  per- 
sons, and  the  establishment  of  special  rehabilitation  facilities  such  as 
I sheltered  work  shops.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  laws  which  affect 

i the  training  of  handicapped  persons,  such  as  Social  Security,  Medicare, 

and  Veterans*  benefits.  For  a complete  discussion  of  the  history  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  see  Roberts  (1965,  Chap.  17). 

I 

The  remainder  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  a consideration  of  oppor- 
tunities for  training  and  placement  of  the  handicapped  in  Idaho.  Although 
attempts  were  made  to  include  those  programs  established  by  city  and  state 
organizations,  there  may  be  community  and  private  groups  which  provide 
services  to  the  handicapped  which  have  been  overlooked.  The  method  used 
in  this  study  was  to  contact  the  various  organizations  and  determine  what 


I ^This  figure  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  estimated  state  popula- 

' tion  by  .10.  The  handicapped  constitute  approximately  10%  of  the  popula- 

tion nationally. 
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services  v/ere  offered.  The  next  several  pages  of  this  report  contain  in- 
formation obtained  via  correspondence  and  from  personal  interviews  during 
the  spring  of  1966.  The  name  of  the  agency  or  organization  is  given  as  a 
heading,  followed  by  a description  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped.  A section  near  the  end  of  the  report 
contains  several  examples  of  the  types  of  jobs  in  which  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  persons  may  be  employed.  A concluding  section  of 
the  report  presents  an  overview  of  the  work  which  needs  to  be  done  if 
these  workers  are  to  realize  their  maximum  personal  development,  and  make 
a worthwhile  contribution  to  the  Idaho  labor  force. 


ELKS  REHABILITATION  CENTER^ 


The  Elks  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Boise  does  not  have  a formal  train- 
ing or  placement  program.  Their  primary  objective  is  to  physically  rehab- 
ilitate persons  with  gross  physical  handicaps.  Many  patients  are  referred 
to  organizations  such  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  when  they 
are  ready  for  job  training.  The  Center  does  have  several  miniature  job 
situations  which  are  utilized  for  therapeutic  purposes,  but  which  also 
provide  the  patient  with  some  information  about  a job  area,  and  serve  to 
evaluate  how  the  patient  may  perform  in  a given  vocational  area.  Examples 
of  these  miniature  jobs  are:  printing,  ceramics,  weaving,  and  office 

machine  operation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE^ 


The  DPA  works  primarily  with  blind  persons,  but  does  provide  assist- 
ance to  other  types  of  handicapped  persons.  The  service  provided  by  the 
DPA  is  very  similar  to  that  provided  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
(considered  later  in  this  report).  Essentially,  the  DPA  program  includes 
a complete  physical  and  social  evaluation,  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
psychological  assessment.  Tests  for  specific  job  categories  are  given, 
most  of  them  being  miniature  job  situation  tests.  Following  this  complete 
evaluation,  appropriate  training  is  begun.  Training  will  be  subsidized 
at  any  suitable  location  within  the  state,  considering  such  factors  as  the 
client's  interests,  abilities,  and  eventual  contribution  to  the  labor  force. 

During  1965  the  DPA  rehabilitated  45  persons,  provided  aid  to  124 
blind  persons,  provided  instruction  aid  to  60  people,  and  operated  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Gooding,  which  has  about  30  students.  Coop- 


^This  information  was  obtained  courtesy  of  the  director,  Richard  L. 
Williams  during  a personal  visit  to  the  Center  in  May,  1966. 

\his  information  was  obtained  courtesy  of  the  director,  Mr.  Harold 
Taylor,  via  correspondence  and  during  a personal  visit  in  May,  1966. 
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eration  between  the  DPA  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  is  evi- 
dent in  that  Vocational  Rehabilitation  frequently  maintains  the  individual 
in  training  while  the  DPA  helps  maintain  the  individual's  family.  It  was 
mentioned  above  that  the  DPA  works  primarily  with  blind  persons.  The  fol- 
lowing vocational  areas  have  been  found  to  xrork  out  very  well  for.  blind 
xjorkers;  data  processing,  gas  engine  mechanic,  piano  tuning^  and  elec- 
tronics. Of  course,  many  blind  persons  enter  professional  lines  of  work. 

LIVE,  INC.^ 


-*  Live,  Inc.  is  a non-profit  sheltered  workshop  in  Boise.  Th^i"^ 

I ’ ; organization  was  founded  by  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  primarily 

' - to  provide  employment  for  the  blind.  It  has  since  developed  to  include 

employment  opportunities  for  several  different  types  of  mentally  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons.  Eighteen  persons  were  employed  in  the  spring 
of  1966.  Limited  training  is  offered  in  the  areas  of  gas  engine  and  appli- 
ance repair.  Any  necessary  evaluation  is  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  which  also  utilizes  the  xjorkshop  facilities  for  job 
situation  tests. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL,  BOISE,  IDAHO 
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A program  (Plumb,  undated)  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Lincoln  School 
in  Boise  to  give  older  mentally  handicapped  students  experience  in  part- 
time  paid  employment.  The  work  may  be  performed  after  school  or  during  a 
portion  of  the  school  day,  with  school  supervision  and  credit  being  given 
for  successfully  completed  work.  The  eleven  students  involved  duringZthe 
past  year  ranged  in  age  from  16  to  21  years  and  were  mildly  retarded  or 
educable. 

The  objectives  of  the  work -experience  program  are: 

1.  To  provide  experiences  vjhich  enable  students  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  active  participants  of  the  community. 

2.  To  provide  continuing  training  in  knox^ledge  and  attitudes  which 
are  needed  on  the  job. 

3.  To  develop  habits  of  good  grooming,  personal  hygiene  and  social 
skills . 

4.  To  bridge  the  gap  betv/een  school  and  life  in  the.  community  as  a 
contributing  member. 


^Ibid.  footnote  tt  3. 
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5.  To  learn  that  all  work  is  important;  society  is  dependent  upon 
all  types  of  xTorkers  regardless  of  their  training. 

6.  To  give  each  student  the  opportunity  to  experience  working  in  an 
actual  job  situation,  under  school  supervision. 


The  work -experience  aspect  of  the  program  is  supplemented  with  aca- 
demic work,  but  emphasis  is  on  thoSB^  skills  which  are  immediately  perti- 
nent and  meaningful  to  the  student" outside  the  classroom.  The  school 
itself  has  no  formal  placement  service  for  students  who  leave  the  school, 
but  many  jobs  have  developed  simply  as  a continuation  of  the  work-experi- 
ence placement.  Agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Employment  are  also 
utilized  for  placement  services  whenever  possible. 
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IDAHO  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC. 


The  primary  function  (ISCCA,  1965)  of  this  organization  is  to  sponsor 
speech  and  hearing  therapy.  Consequently,  the  Society  does  not  engage 
in  vocational  training  or  placement.  Such  services  do  indirectly  assist 
in  preparing  the  handicapped  for  some  vocation,  by  minimizing  the  affects 
of  the  handicap.  Four  speech  and  hearing  centers  are  distributed  about 
the  state  at  Boise,  Lex^xiston,  1t'7in  Falls,  and  Idaho  Falls. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT^ 


^ The  Department  of  Employment  has  the  main  objective  of  finding  suit- 
able employment  for  handicapped  applicants.  Uhen  further  evaluation, 
training,  or  financial  assistance  is  needed,  the  client  is  referred  to 
f some  particular  agency  for  the  appropriate  service.  The  objective  of  job 

' [ placement  x^ith  any  applicant  is  to  match  the  abilities  of  the  person  with 

the  job  requirements  in  such  a x;ay  that  employee  and  employer  achieve 
mutual  satisfaction.  The  same  goal  applies  to  the  handicapped  applicant, 
t : although  in  this  case  the  help  of  outside  agencies  is  often  solicited. 

I Thus,  the  Department  of  Ehiployment  works  closely  x^ith  other  agencies  repre 

[ * » sented  in  this  report  in  order  to  assess  the  client's  employment  poten- 

tial, and  to  provide  medical  services,  vocational  training,  and  financial 
assistance . 


There  are  three  different  criteria  (Employment  Security  Agency,  un- 
dated) by  which  the  Department  of  Employment  classifies  a person  as  handi 
capped.  First,  an  individual  is  classified  as  handicapped  if  he  has  a 
disability  included  in  the  "List  of  Handicaps"  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment. This  list  includes  about  one  hundred  physical  disabilities  such  as 
stomach  ulcer,  congenital  absence  or  amputation  of  one  foot  or  leg,  and 


i 


^This  infonaation  x;as  obtained  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bob  Zimmerman,  Depart- 
ment of  Employment,  in  May,  1966,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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asthma.  This  list  includes  a very  wide  range  and  degree  of  disabilities. 
Second,  there  are  five  criteria  which  can  be  applied  to_an  “ 

one  or  more  of  the  following  questions  can  be  answered  yes,  the  perso 
is  classified  as  handicapped.  Does  the  impairment  or  characteristic. 

1.  Require  the  applicant  to  modify  or  change  his  occupation? 

2.  Make  it  difficult  for  the  applicant  to  get  employer  acceptance 
for  suitable  work? 

3.  Require  special  consideration  to  prevent  the  applicant  from 
undertaking  v;ork  likely  to  aggravate  the  disability,  or  cause  him  to 
jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  others? 

4.  Restrict  the  opportunities  for  tn  inexperienced  handicapped 
applicant  for  entering  industry,  trade,  or  profession? 

5.  Indicate  that  the  handicapped  job  seeker  can  improve  his  employ- 
ability  through  the  use  of  the  adjustment  service  of  another  agency? 

Third,  a person  is  classified  as  handicapped  if  he  has  a service -connected 
disability  which  is  rated  10  per  cent  or  more  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, or  vjhich  has  resulted  in  retirement  from  a branch  of  the  armed 

services. 

In  1965  the  Department  of  Employment  (1966)  placed  a total  of  1482 
handicapped  persons;  in  1964,  1302  persons;  and  in  1963,  1510  handicapped 
placements  were  made.  About  4 per  cent  of  the  total  job  placements  for 
each  of  the  above  years  was  handicapped  applicants.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized,  ho,«ver,  th«t  the  range  of  degree  o'  disability  for  those  placed 
on  jobs  was  very  great.  Any  breakdown  of  placements  into  specific  cate- 
gories of  disability  would  require  study  of  the  files  of  each  local 
Employment  office.  The  information  to  be  gained  by  such  a procedure  did 
not  seem  worthwhile  for  the  present  study. 

IDAHO  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  (1964;  State  ^ard  of 
Education,  1964)  has  no  specific  responsibility  for  training  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  persons.  However,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  laxjs  and 
policies  of  Vocational  Education  that  training  should  be  available  to  all 
persons  who  desire  and  need  preparation  for  employment.  Practically,  this 
Lana  that  there  are  handicapped  persona  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Vocation 
al  Education  program.  Thus,  other  state  agencies  mentioned  earlier  frequent- 
ly provide  support  for  handicapped  persons  engaged  in  training  at  the  Area 
Vocational  Schools.  There  are  probably  other  persons  also  who  would  qual- 
ify as  handicapped  vjho  provide  their  own  support  while  training  in  an 
Area  Vocational  School. 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  different  kinds  of  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  are  offered  throughout  the  state,  and  that  handicapped 
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persons  are  probablji^  benefitting  from  these: 


1.  Some  98  high  schools  in  the  state  currently  offer  one  or  more 
vocational  education  programs. 


2.  Five  Area  Vocational  Schools  are  currently  operating  in  Pocatello, 
Boise,  Coeur  d^Alene,  Lewiston,  and  l^in  Falls. 


3.  Adult  education  courses  are  offered  locally  throughout  the  state, 
with  the  intent  of  improving  and  updating  vocational  skills  and  main- 
taining individual  stability  in  employment.  Four  to  five  thousand  per- 
sons annually  receive  training  through  this  program. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


This  agency  (State  Board  of  Education,  1964)  prepares  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  persons  for  employment,  and  assists  them  in  be- 
coming suitably  employed.  A medical  evaluation  of  each  applicant  is  used 
to  determine  his  residual  abilities  and  the  extent  and  permanence  of  his 
disability.  This  evaluation  is  also  used  to  determine  the  existence  of 
a vocational  handicap,  and  the  applicant’s  employment  potential.  To  be 
eligible  for  benefits  a person  must  have  a physical  or  mental  disability 
which  results  in  a substantial  handicap  for  employment,  must  have  a rea- 
sonable probability  of  becoming  suitably  employed  without  undue  delay; 
and  must  be  of  near  x;orking  age. 


Medical,  surgical,  or  psychological  treatment  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate or  reduce  tlfe  handicap  may  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service.  The  conditions  for  this  are  that  the 
treatment  must  assist  the  individual  to  become  employable  within  a rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  and  the  needed  services  must  not  be  available  to 
the  individual  from  his  own  resources  or  other  public  or  private  funds. 
Following  restoration,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  will  provide 


tra ining 
can  take 

expenses 
place  in 

1. 

school. 

Training 

2. 

Training 

3. 

Training 

4. 

Training 

Training  in  university,  college,  trade  school,  or  vocational 


Training  v;hile  vrorking  on  the  job. 


During  the  tv70-year  period  1962-1964,  1537  persons  v;ere  actively 
served  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service.  In  this  same  period  767 
persons  v;ere  considered  rehabilitated.  The  numbers  of  persons  rehabili- 
tated during  the  years  1963,  1964,  and  1965  v;ere  363,  404,  and  409,  re- 
spectively* To  say  that  a person  is  rehabilitated  means  he  has  been  placed 
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in  a suitable  work  situation  following  successful  completion  of  evaluation, 
restoration,  and  training. 

Although  the  Vocational  Sehabilitation  Service  serves  toth  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  persons,  the  percentage 

mentally  handicapped  constituted  only  about  3 per  cent  of  the  . . ^ 

ilitants  in  1964.  Idaho  ranks  forty-fifth  nationally  (U.S.  Department  of 
HeaUhrEducftio;,  Ld  Welfare,  1965)  in  this  respect  ^is  impUes  that 
Idaho  has  a smaller  proportion  of  mentally 

handicapped  persons  apply  for  assistance,  ^ ^ 

less  is  being  done  to  rehabilitate  those  with  mental  handicaps. 

Job  placement  is  achieved  through  close  cooperation  betwen  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  Department  of  Employment.  In 
Iddition,  personnel  offices  of  schools  and 

ever  possible.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ... 

Service  works  closely  V7ith  the  applicant,  considering  his  interests,  de 
sires,  and  abilities.  At  all  times,  hoj^ever,  the  initiative  for  success 
or  jdh  placement  lies  with  the  applicant.  The  individual  must  take  an 
active  role  in  contacting  potential  employers.  In  other  words,  the  appli 
cant  must  sincerely  desire  rehabilitation  and  productive  employment. 


IDAHO  STATE  SCHOOL  Al'?D  HOSPITAL 


The  Idaho  State  School  and  Hospital  at  Nampa 
initiated  a training  program  in  the  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
This  program  began  in  1963  through  a grant  from  the  State  toard  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  is  offered  to  assist  eligible  re  “ ® 
adults  in  achieving  gainful  employment  in  their  communities, 
to  teaching  them  to  care  for  their  own  basic  needs  as  demanded  by  soc^ty. 
Persons  from  both  the  State  School  and  surrounding  communities  are  served 
in  the  follox^ing  training  areas; 

1.  Farm— Training  is  given  in  dairy  procedures,  irrigation,  planting 
and  harvesting,  and  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery. 


2. 


Service  Station — Greasing,  oil  changing,  washing,  waxing,  tire 


repair,  and  servicing  of  autos 


3 . Lawn  and  Shrubbery  Care. 

4.  General  Maintenance— Training  for  helpers  for  painters,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  electricians. 

5.  Vocational  Workshop— Training  in  sanding,  assembling,  painting, 
sawing,  and  use  of  power  tools. 

6.  Food  Services— Training  as  helpers  in  commercial  kitchens,  bakeries, 
butcher  shops,  and  cafeterias. 
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7.  Laundry  Operations . 

8.  General  Housekeeping. 

9.  Janitorial  Service. 

10.  Special  Care — Training  to  assume  some  of  the  institutional  work 
load.  However,  the  training  also  applies  to  X7ork  in  nursing  homes,  baby 
sitting,  hospital  aid,  housekeeping,  and  special  nursing  care. 

Training  is  offered  primarily  within  the  facilities  of  the  school. 

A few  students  (presently  about  35)^  are  given  an  opportunity  to  receive 
on-the-job  V7prk  experience  in  the  surrounding  community.  Occasionally  a 
trainee  may  stay  in  a private  home  on  or  near  the  job.  Follox^/ing  training 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  endeavors  to  secure  job  placement 
for  the  trainee,  and  vjill  offer  vocational  counseling.  From  75  to  100 
residents  are  presently  in  training  who  have  the  potential  to  become  self 
sustaining  members  of  the  community.  An  additional  23  persons  are  in 
training  v;ho  are  not  school  residents  but  who  have  been  referred  in  for 
their  period  of  training. 

good^till  industries^ 

Goodwill  Industries,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1902,  has  a large 
evaluation  and  training  center  in  Spokane,  TJashington.  Since  many  Idaho 
residents  have  been  referred  to  this  center,  a description  of  their  pro- 
gram is  included  in  this  report.  Goodviill  Industries  hires  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  persons  who  are  not  able  to  compete  in  the  busi- 
ness V7orld.  These  people  are  frequently  referred  by  outside  agencies  such 
as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  The  first  step  in  the  process  following  referral  is  a com- 
plete evaluation  v;hich  lasts  several  weeks.  This  evaluation  includes 
personal  interviews,  a case  history,  medical  history,  psychological  report, 
and  vocational  testing.  The  T0!-ER  system  is  the  primary  method  used  for 
determining  vocational  potential. 

TOUER  (Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  1963)  is  the  abbre- 
viation for  ’’Testing  Orientation  and  IJork  Evaluation  in  Rehabilitation." 
This  system  \ms  originated  and  developed  by  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled,  located  in  New  York  City.  TOUER  is  a testing  system  v;hich 
utilizes  simulated  work  conditions.  The  testing  system  presently  includes 
thirteen  broad  areas  of  vocational  evaluation:  Clerical,  Drafting,  Drawing, 

Electronics  Assembly,  Jewelry  Manufacturing,  Leathergoods , Lettering, 

Mail  Clerk,  Optical  Mechanics,  Receptionist,  Sewing  Machine  Operating, 
Uorkshop  Assembly,  and  Uelding.  Uithin  each  of  these  thirteen  categories 


^Information  in  this  paragraph  was  obtained  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Colton,  Teacher,  Moscow  Opportunity  School,  Moscov;,  Idaho,  April,  1966. 

^This  information  v;as  obtained  courtesy  of  J.J.  Chiarello,  Director 
of  Training  and  Rehabilitation,  during  a personal  visit  in  April,  1966, 
unless  othertjise  indicated. 
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there  are  numerous  subdivisions  x^hich  ^ply  to  many  related  occupations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Goodv/ill  performs  many  evaluations  each  year 
for  outside  agencies.  Fol loving  evaluation  an  occupational  objective  is 
established,  and  the  person  may  then  be  returned  to  the  referring  agency 
which  is  responsible  for  obtaining  training  fpr  the  individual.  This 
training  may  be  at  a trade  school,  college,  or  other  institution  depending 
upon  the  individual’s  potential  and  location. 

In  the  event  that  Goodx^ill  undertakes  the  client’s  training,  rather 
than  returning  him  to  another  agency,  the  individual  is  classified  as  an 
evaluee  and  tries  out  for  various  jobs  at  the  main  plant.  !Jhen  a suitable 
field  is  found,  the  person  becomes  a trainee  and  engages  in  a one  or  two 
year  training  program  in  one  of  the  following  areas,  welding,  sales, 
shoe  repair,  warehouse  vjorker,  PBX,  telephone  operator,  office  xrorker, 
laundry,  dry  cleaning,  sewing,  pricing,  appliance  repair,  refrigeration, 
watch  repair,  and  X700d  v/orking.  Following  training,  job  placement  is  made 
through  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  or  private  businesses. 

Goodx/ill  is  a vocationally  oriented  center  and  concentrates  on  the 
later  phases  of  rehabilitation.  Thus,  the  physical  problem  has  become 
less  acute  and  the  client  is  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  training  for 
an  occupation.  The  resulting  success  is  inuicated  by  the  fact  that 
Goodx/ill  Industries  in  Spokane,  ^7ashington,  handles  approximately  40  eval- 
uees  per  year  and  in  1965  placed  56  persons  on  jobs. 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL 


The  primary  objective  of  the  VA  Hospital  in  Boise  is  to  restore  the 
patient  to  as  normal  physical  functioning  as  possible  in  as  short  a time 
as  possible.  Medical  evaluation,  diagnosis,  and  therapy  are  initiated 
as  soon  as  the  patient  enters  the  hospital.  After  physical  rehabilitation 
is  complete,  the  individual  is  placed  on  a job  appropriate  to  his  occupa- 
tional skills.  Job  placement  is  coordinated  by  VA  officials  X7ho  utilize 
the  Department  of  Employment  and  private  business  contacts. 

Three  major  sources®  of  assistance  to  the  individual  are  available 
if  rehabilitation  training  is  required.  First,  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Service  may  provide  training  and  financial  support.  The  operation 
of  this  agency  has  been  described  in  detail  earlier  in  this  report.  The 
second  major  source  of  assistance  for  training  is  the  new  G I Bill—  The 
Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966.  This  bill  provides  monthly 
support  for  veterans  who  have  served  on  active  duty  since  January  31,^ 
1955.  Support  X7ill  be  given  for  training  in  any  educational  institution, 
including  vocational  schools,  business  colleges,  and  colleges  or  univer- 
^iities . A third  “sdurce  or“a'ilT"i'a“frow^uirds^st^abL  by  the  Disabled 

Veterans  Act  (Public  Lax/  87—815).  Financial  assistance  is  provided  to 


®This  information  was  obtained  courtesy  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bond, 
Counselor,  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  Counseling,  University  of  Idaho, 
during  a personal  visit  in  April,  1966. 
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any  veteran  with  a 10  per  cent  or  more  disability  who  can  prove  financial 

need.  This  money  is  to  be  used  for  training  oriented  toward  returning 

the  disabled  veteran  to  the  active  labor  force.  Training  may  be  taten  | 

at  any  educational  institution,  including  trade  schools  and  apprentice 

programs. 

T^^?o  programs  provide  financial  support  for  the  children  of  deceased 
veterans.  Such  support  may  incidentally  include  handicapped  persons,  and 
thus  might  possibly  be  construed  as  assistance  to  the  handicapped.  Under  j 

the  Uar  Orphans  legislation  the  son  or  daughter  of  a deceased  veteran  may  j 

receive  monthly  support  for  training  or  education.  The  Dependency  Indemnity 
Compensation  provision  also  provides  for  monthly  support  to  the  mother  of 
children  of  deceased  veterans.  In  this  case,  however,  the  death  of  the 
veteran  need  not  have  occurred  as  a consequent  of  his  active  military 
service.  Under  the  latter  provision,  benefits  are  available  beyond  the 
age  of  18  only  if  the  child  is  attending  school. 

In  summary,  the  VA  Hospital  in  Boise  offers  only  physical  rehabili- 
tation or  restoration.  Mental  patients  are  referred  to  other  VA  facili- 
ties such  as  the  VA  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Job  training  is  avail- 
able only  through  other  sources  such  as  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  | 

Service  and  G I Benefits.  ^ 

I 

IDAHO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  I 


The  primary  function  of  the  Department  of  Health  is  performing  clinical 
diagnosis  and  facilitating  disease  prevention.  There  are,  at  this  time, 
no  programs  for  the  training  or  placement  of  handicapped  persons.  The 
Planning  section  of  the  Department  is  currently  studying  this  problem  and 
may  have  some  recommendations  or  programs  to  initiate  in  the  near  future. 

The  main  contribution  of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Health  is  the  operation 
of  the  State  School  and  Hospital  at  Nampa,  which  was  considered  earlier 
in  this  report.  The  Idaho  Council  on  Mental  Retardation  (1966),  which  is 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  has  recently  published  A Plan  for  Idaho's 
Mentally  Retarded.  This  plan  includes  recommendations  for  training  pro- 
grams for  mentally  retarded  persons  in  the  state.  Some  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  be  presented  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  report. 

I 

r 

JOB  PLACEMENT  FOR  RETARDED  WORKERS 

The  agencies  and  organizations  within  the  state  which  have  some  re- 
sponsibility for  training  and  placing  handicapped  persons  have  been  re- 
viewed. It  is  evident  that  the  type  of  work  a physically  handicapped  per- 
spn  performs  ulll  ba  very  much  dependent  upon  the  degree  and  location  of 
his  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  for  the  mentally  handicapped 
to  be  intact  physically.  vThat  types  of  work  are  suitable  for  those  in 
this  general  category? 
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A survey  (Strickland,  1964)  xja$  made  or  436  educable-retarded  youth 
in  the  Texas  Special  Education -Vocational  Rehabilitation  program.  The 
results  indicate  that  these  youths  xjere  placed  in  a x;ide  variety  of  work 
situations  for  on-the-job  training.  The  following  presentation  of  these 
job  categories  should  suggest  the  possibilities  for  training  and  place- 
ment vjhich  also  may  be  found  for  mentally  retarded  persons  in  the  Idaho 
labor  force. 

The  largest  number  of  persons  were  placed  in  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Occupations,  the  majority  of  these  being  Bus  Boys  and  Dishwashers.  Other 
placements  included:  Cafeteria  Counterman,  Soda  Fountain  Clerk,  Fry  Cook, 

Restaurant  General  Help,  School  Cafeteria  Helper,  Waitress,  Salad  Maker, 
and  Dietary  Aid. 

Retail  Trade  Occupations  were  second  in  number  of  placements.  The 
most  pupils  were  assigned  as  Grocery  Stockers  and  Stackers  or  as  Florist 
Helpers.  Other  placements  were  made  as  helpers  in  the  follox^ing:  drug 

store,  hobby  shop,  auto  parts  store,  drapery  shop,  battery  shop,  bait  and 
tackle  shop,  clothing  store,  and  furniture  and  appliance  store.  Persons 
were  also  assigned  as  a Gift  Wrapper  and  Meat  Cutter  Apprentice. 

Placements  in  Auto  Service  Occupations  xaere  made  as  a helper  in  the 
following:  Service  Station  Attendant,  Mechanic,  Auto  Body  Repair,  Tire 

Capping,  Generator  and  Starter  Repair,  Radiator  Repair,  and  Wrecking  Yard. 
Students  vaere  also  placed  as  Used  Car  Lot  Attendant,  Parking  Lot  Attendant, 
and  Car  Washer. 

Personal  Service  Occupations  included  were:  Beauty  Operator  Trainee, 

Barber  Trainee,  Beauty  Shop  Assistant,  Shoe  Repair  Helper,  and  Bootblack. 
Domestic  Service  Occupations  to  which  students  vjere  assigned  were:  Jan- 

itor, Maid-General,  Gardener  Helper,  and  Porter.  Medical  Service  Occupa- 
tions included:  Hospital-General  Help,  Practical  Nurse,  and  Veterinarian 

Hospital  Assistant. 

Placements  in  Construction  jobs  were:  Painter  Assistant,  Carpenter 

Helper,  General  Helper,  Plumber  Helper,  Electric  Company  Helper,  Brick 
and  Tile  Helper,  Floor  Layer  Apprentice,  and  Tile  Setter  Helper.  For 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  jobs  students  were  used  as:  Farm  Hand, 

School  Ground  Maintenance  Helper,  Landscape  Nursery  Trainee,  Poultry  Farm 
Hand,  Agricultural  Aid,  and  Tree  Pruner. 

Positions  in  Furniture  Occupations  vjere:  Furniture  Refurnishing 

Apprentice,  Upholsterer  Helper,  and  Factory  Laborer.  Job  placements  in 
Cleaning  and  Laundry  Occupations  included  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Helpers 
and  General  Laundry  Helpers. 

A miscellaneous  categoryj.  included:  Moccasin  Lacer,  General  Unskilled 

Labor,  Routeman  Helper,  Day  Nursery  Assistant,  Fence  Erector,  Packer  of 
Frozen  Foods,  Raker  Helper,  Checker,  Washeteria  Maintenance,  Foundry 
General  Labor,  Typist,  Stock  Clerk  in  Department  Store,  Bowling  Lane  Alley 
Boy,  Textile  Mill  Laborer,  Mattress  Factory  Helper,  Combination  Welder 
Helper,  Electric  Motor  Cleaner,  Radio  Repairman  Helper,  Refrigerator 
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Mechanic  Helper,  Bottling  Plant  .I^aborer,  Packer  or  Picnic  Supplies,  Oper- 
ator of  Paper  Shredding  Equipment,  Dressmaker,  Pocket  Turner,  Armature 
Wind®**  Helper,  Leather  Goods  Helper,  Shipping  Clerk,  and  Golf-^j^urse 
Maintenance  Laborer. 

Another  list  of  jobs  considered  suitable  for  the  mentally  retarded 
is  presented  belou,  taken  from  Peterson  and  Jones  (1964).  This  ® 

should  provide  suggestions  for  employment  which  may  be  found  in  Idaho. 

SALES:  Stock  Boy  or  Girl  - Stock  boy  in  supermarket.  Helper:  In 

meat  market,  grocery  store,  produce  retail  store,  drugstore, 
produce  sales  (wholesale),  department  store,  appliance  store, 
clothing  store,  furniture  store,  hardware  store,  lumber  and 
building  supplies,  pet  shop,  livestock  sales.  Handyman:  Fue 

sales. 

CLERICAL:  Clerical  Assistant:  In  school,  advertising.  Library  Assistant. 

Helper  in  stenographic  center.  Messenger  or  mail  pickup  ® 

ivery.  Copy  boy,  newspaper.  TJrapper  or  packer,  mail  order  house.  j 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE:  Dayworker:  Child  care,  house  cleaning,  home  laundry,  ^ ^ 

handyman,  meal  preparation.  1 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  (FOOD):  Helper:  Restaurant  cooking,  steam  table,  dining  j 

room,  restaurant  cleanup,  table  or  counter  service,  outside  j 

customer  service,  hospital  cooking,  hospital  kitchen  cleanup,  | 

hospital  room  cleaning.  Dishwasher:  Restaurant,  hospital.  | 

I 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  (GUEST/PATIENT):  Helper:  Guest  room  service,  guest  valet  j 

service,  room  preparation,  patient  service,  hospital  room  cleaning. 

i 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  (RECREATION):  Helper:  Patron/Spectator  service,  grounds  | 

keeping,  animal  care,  indoor  sports  halls. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE  (MISCELLANEOUS):  Attendants  Washroom.  Helpej^:  Barber- 
shop, beauty  shop,  health  salon.  | 

BUILDING  SERVICE:  Helper:  Building  cleaning  and  maintenance,  building  | 

housekeeping,  building  v/atchman,  school  or  church  building 
maintenance,  elevator  operator,  building  porter. 

AGRICULTURE:  Hand : Dairy  farm,  general  farming,  cattle  ranch,  hog  ranch, 

sheep  ranch,  grain  farm,  fruit  farm  (tree),  berry  farm,  farm  , 

poultry.  Helper:  Landscaping,  truck  farm,  chick  hatchery.  j 

Assistant,  greenhouse . ^ 

FISHERY:  Hand:  Shell  fishing,  fish  hatchery.  Helper:  Fishing  boats. 


FORESTRY:  Hand:  Lumbering  firm.  Helper:  Reforestration,  Christmas 

tree  farm,  maple  sugar  forest,  nut  forestry,  gatherer  of 
forest  greens. 
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FOOD  PRODUCTS:  Helper:  Poultry  dressing,  slaughter  house,  oyster  cannery, 

bake  shop,  candy  factory,  dairy  products,  nut  processing  plant. 
Packer;  Frozen  foods.  Assistant;  Cannery. 

PRODUCTION  OF  TEXTILES:  Helper;  Yard  goods  manufacturing,  yard  goods 

and/or  clothing  manufacturing,  clothing  manufacturing. 

PRODUCTION  OF  LUMBER  AND  LUMBER  PRODUCTS:  Helper:  Furniture  factory, 

upholstery  shop,  toy  factory,  framing  shop,  box  factory. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS:  Helper;  Pulp  mill,  newsprint 

factory,  box  factory,  stationery  manufacturing. 

PRINTING  OCCUPATIONS:  Helper;  Small  newspaper,  large  newspaper,  greeting 

card  printing,  in  printing  and  binding  of  books  or  magazines. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS:  Helper;  Leather  manufacturing, 

shoe  or  boot  manufacturing,  leather  accessories  manufacturing.  „ 

PRODUCTION  OF  STONE,  CLAY  AND  GLASS  PRODUCTS:  Helper;  Glass  production, 

brick  yard,  drain  tile  and  pipe,  pottery,  cement  block  plant, 
stone  quarry. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT:  Worker;  Electrical  equipment 

production. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT;  Helper:  Transportation  equipment 

plant. 

CONSTRUCTION;  Helper;  Highway  construction,  dam  and  bridge  vjork,  building 
construction. 

TRADES  AND  SERVICES:  Helper;  Cleaning  establishment,  self-ser\ice 

laundry,  rug  cleaning  establishment,  diaper  service,  service 
station,  car  wash,  parking  garage. 

PUBLIC  SEPvVICE;  Helper;  Road  maintenance,  garbage  or  trash  collection, 
park  and  grounds  maintenance,  painting  and  maintenance. 


CONCLUSION  I 

i 

I 

The  problem  of  definition  was  mentioned  earlier  and  subsequent  discus-  I 

sion  has  implied  that  any  general  or  comprehensive  definition  is  not  useful 
in  a specific  instance.  A handicapped  person  is  a person  whose  physical 
and/or  mental  functioning  is  at  a lower  level  than  the  population  norm— or  ; 

at  a lov;er  level  than  would  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  if  the  condition  was 
not  present.  Hov/ever,  when  one  particular  client  applies  for  rehabilitation 
or  training,  his  handicap  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  his  interests,  re- 
maining or  potential  abilities,  and  his  previous  experiences.  \ 
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A variety  of  Idaho  agencies  participated  “/^habilitation  of  handi- 
capped persons  last  year.  The  Department  of 

nlaLments.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  rehabilitated  409  persons 
Approximately  one  thousand  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
arrcurrently  enrolled  in  special  education  classes  throughout  Idaho.  The 
Deparmenf  of  Public  Assistance  aided  a total  of  259 

mately  one  hundred  mentally  retarded  students  „ 

vocational  training  program  at  the  Idaho  State  School  and  ° P 
Inc.  presently  employs  eighteen  persons  in  a sheltered  workshop. 


By  totaling  the  previous  figures  it  might  be  concluded  *hat  326R 
persons  were  at  some  stage  of  rehabilitation  last  year,  bu  ^ 
remembered  that  there  is  some  duplication  of  ®«vices.  By  «“P®""e 
3268  instances  served  by  these  agencies  with  the  estimate  ’ . 

capped  in  the  state,  it  is  evident  that  only  a very  s^ll 
handicapped  are  being  aided.  However  it  must  not  be  rorgotten  that  many 
persons  are  served  by  state  and  private  institutions.  In 
are  those  who  have  already  received  telp  and  those  who  are  no 
position  as  to  be  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 


The  population  of  Idaho  in  1970  is  expected  to  be  approximately 
758,000  (Hamsworth,  1966).  This  would  increase  the  number  ^“PP®‘* 
persons  to  around  76,000,  indicating  that  current 
more  inadequate  unless  expanded.  Recommendations  made  *>y 

on  Mental  Retardation  (1966,  pp.  9-10)  in  regard  to  vocational  training  and 
employment  are  very  appropriate  at  this  point; 
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XXII.  That  the  Idaho  Board  for  Vocational  Education  promote 
and  carry  on,  through  the  public  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  and  other  institutions,  especially  designed  vocational 
education  programs  for  the  retarded  who  can  profit  from 
vocational  training,  that  this  Board  seek  legislative  appro- 
priations sufficient  to  carry  out  such  programs. 

XXIII.  That  the  Beard  for  Vocational  Education  continue  to 
encourage  training  of  the  mentally  retarded  in  regular  vocation- 
al training  programs  in  so  far  as  they  can  benefit  from  them. 

XXIV.  That  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  program,  now 
conducted  by  the  Idaho  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  be 
given  greater  scope  with  the  mentally  retarded  to  be  fully 
included. 

XXV.  That  in  the  event  of  passage  of  legislation  now  pentiing 

in  Congress  making  it  possible  for  federal  funds  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  to  be  received  by  any  state  agency,  the 
Idaho  Board  of  Health  be  vested  by  the  Legislature  with  responsibil 
ity  for  vocational  rehabilitation. „ . ..  „ 

The  Council  feels  that  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for 
Idaho's  mentally  retarded  citizens  are  so  underdeveloped  and  show 
sufficiently  little  promise  of  greater  development  as  to  warrant 
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a rccorninendat ioti  that  this  £unctlon  b©  transfarrcd  to  anothar 
agency  of  government.  The  conclusion  is  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  Council's  Task  Fcrce  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
Vocational  Education  and  on  other  studies  undertaken  in  recent 
years.  The  Council  believes  a basic  change  in  philosophy  of 
service  is  called  for.  It  feels  the  Idaho  Board  of  Health  is 
best  fitted  to  make  that  change. 

XXVI.  That  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agency  take  the 
lead  in  assisting  and  encouraging  local  groups  desiring  to 
establish  sheltered  employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

XXVII#  That  the  Idaho  Department  of  Employment,  through  its 
counselors,  provide  fuller  employment  services  to  the  retard- 
ed. Knowledge  of  the  mentally  retarded— their  potentialities 
and  limitations — should  be  a part  of  the  routine  training  back- 
ground of  counselors  at  the  various  employment  offices  through- 
out the  state. 

XXVIII  .That  The  Idaho  Department  of  Employment  give  greater 
emphasis  to  the  finding  of  job  opportunities  for  the  retarded, 
working  closely  with  appropriate  public  agency  personnel  as 
well  as  with  prospective  employers. 

"7  Xhe  author  of  this  report  would  concur  with  these  recommendations,  adding 

that  these  could  apply  to  the  entire  group  of  handicapped  persons. 

Handicapped  persons  must  be  identified.  By  early  identification  much 
I preventive  work  can  be  done*  This  could  be  done  through  the  schools  i 

' - qualified  personnel  were  available.  In  order  to  do  this  the  schools  must 

begin  programs  which  will  attract  school  psychologists,  special  education 
teachers,  etc.  to  stay  within  the  state  instead  of  going  to  other  Northwest 
^ states  immediately  after  completing  excellent  training  in  Idaho  Universities 

After  identification,  rehabilitation  and  training  must  be  provided, 
i Attention  should  be  given  to  special  education  opportunities  and  facilities 

' ^ within  the  public  schools.  In  order  to  handle  those  cases  already  in  exis- 

tence these  facilities  must  be  expanded.  Additional  v7ork— experience  prog- 
f rams  must  be  developed  to  bridge  the  gap  bet^^en  school  and  the  job,  espec- 

ially  for  those  v;ho  do  not  adjust  readily. 

; [ Additional  sheltered  workshops  should  be  established  in  Idaho.  Good- 

:J  will  Industries  in  Spokane  has  expressed  interest  in  providing  assistance 

in  the  establishment  of  a workshop  in  some  North  Idaho  location.  The 
Southern  part  of  the  State  could  also  p'rofit  from  one  or  more  additional 
woT'kshopa-, — o-r— e-xp  ana-ion— of —the— pxesent—woxkshop_in_Bo-i  S£.< 
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As  seen  earlier  in  this  report,  the  number  and  range  of  potential  jobs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  is  virtually  limitless.  l?ith  these  possibilities 
in  mind,  responsible  persons  throughout  Idaho  can  vjork  toward  a total^and 
complete  program  of  vocational  training  and  placement  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  persons. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provided  new  funds  for  research 
and  development  in  vocational  and  technical  education.  Perhaps  the  in- 
crease in  educational  research  which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Act  has 
caused  the  concern  for  developing  new  and  better  systems  of  information 
retrieval  and  dissemination.  With  the  coming  of  ERIC,  it  was  necessary 
to  purchase  new  equipment,  develop  new  files,  and  employ  specialists 
in  a new  field.  But  this  has  been  only  a part  of  the  increased  concern 
for  information  systems.  For  many  years,  researchers  faced  the  proba- 
bility that  when  their  research  had  been  completed  it  would  be  placed  on 
a library  shelf  or  stored  in  containers  for  preserving  microfilm.  Much  of 
the  research  would  remain  on, these  shelves  until  other  researchers  found 
it  in  searching  for  information  needed  to  complete  additional  research. 

The  alarming  fact  is  that  nothing  else  had  been  done  with  the  earlier  find- 
ings. In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
educational  research . Administrators,  teacher  educators,  supervisors, 
and  others  seem  to  realize  the  necessity  of  making  decisions  based  on  the 
findings  of  sound  research. 


The  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library  has  been  developed 
as  an  organ  to  be  used  by  professional  workers  in  vocational  education. 

No  pride  will  be  taken  in  being  able  to  inventory  all  of  the  library  materials 
in  the  library  at  a given  time.  We  will  be  proud  to  report  most  of  the  ma- 
terials being  used,  not  only  by  researchers,  but  also  by  those  administra- 
tors and  supervisors  who  can  have  an  impact  on  improving  programs,  facili- 
ties, and  teaching  in  vocational  education  in  Kentucky.  If  we  can  consolidate 
information  which  is  useful  to  persons  employed  in  vocational  education  and 
make  this  information  readily  available,  then  we  believe  the  library  will  serve 
a useful  purpose.  It  is  imperative  that  the  results  of  educational  research  be 
made  available  to  persons  who  can  use  the  results  to  implement  change  in  vo- 
cational education. 


Charles  D.  Wade 
Associate  Research  Specialist 
in  Information  Services 
Kentucky  Re  search  Coordinating  Unit 
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SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  established  in  June, 
1965,  as  the  research  and  development  arm  of  the  state  program  of 
vocational  and  technical  education.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Unit 
is  to  stimulate,  facilitate,  and  coordinate  vocational  education  research 
and  training  programs,  and  experimental,  developmental  or  "pilot"  pro- 
grams in  Kentucky.  In  performing  this  primary  purpose,  the  staff  found 
it  necessary  to  have  information  close  at  hand.  Much  of  the  needed  in- 
formation was  to  be  found  In  books  and  publications  in  other  libraries 
located  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Kentucky;  however,  many 
published  and  unpublished  research  studies  could  not  be  located  and 
many  of  the  publications  in  libraries  were  not  available  for  extended 
periods  of  time  or  at  critical  periods.  As  a result,  many  of  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  staff  members  began  collecting  materials  in  their 
offices.  Each  person  was  aware  of  the  materials  he  had  collected,  but 
many  times  two  staff  members  working  on  separate  projects  would  collect 
duplicate  materials.  The  library  which  was  being  kept  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Kentucky 
was  very  helpful  in  some  cases,  but  no  concentrated  effort  had  been 
made  to  collect  the  results  of  the  quantity  of  research  completed  in  vo- 
cational-technical education  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  With  this  in  mind,  the  director  included  as  one  purpose 
of  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  to; 

Establish  an  occupational  re  search -re  source  library  for  use 
by  persons  contemplating  research,  training,  development,  or 
evaluation  projects  related  to  vocational  education.  It  will  be 
maintained  by  the  research  staff  for  their  use  in  conducting  re- 
search, providing  consultative  services,  and  working  with  grad- 
uate students.^ 


^CarlF.  Lamar,  Continuation  of  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating 
Unit.  Proposal  for  Research  and/or  Related  Activities  Submitted  to  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Support  through  Authorization  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  (Lexington,  Kentucky:  College  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  1966),  p 4. 
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Library  Based  on  a Study 

A research  assistant  was  employed  to  conduct  the  study,  "Development 
of  a Library  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Per- 
sonnel Who  Are  Engaged  in  Research."  The  descriptive  survey  method  was 
applied  in  the  study  to  collect  detailed  information  of  similar  situations  in 
other  state  research  coordinating  units.  All  of  the  other  forty-nine  states 
were  sent  questionnaires.  Forty-three  of  these  states  had  research  coor- 
dinating units.  Nine  of  the  units  indicated  that  they  had  special  libraries, 
and  others  indicated  that  they  were  in  preliminary  stages  of  organization 
and  would  later  provide  information  concerning  the  development  of  their 
library  or  information  storage  and  retrieval  system  when  available, ^ In- 
formation obtained  from  the  study  was  very  valuable  in  planning  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library  and 
enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  its  operation. 

Purposes  of  the  Library 

The  purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library 
are : 

1 , To  implement  the  objectives  of  the  program  of  occupational  research 
and  development  in  Kentucky  by  bringing  together  all  available 
library  research  resources  to  support  a continuing  program  of  voca- 
tional education. 

2.  To  facilitate  access  to  the  research  resource  materials  significant 
to  immediate  and  anticipated  needs  of  vocational  education  person- 
nel involved  in  research  and  development  activities  related  to  the 
Kentucky  program  of  vocational  education. 


^Norma  Miller,  "Development  of  a Library  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  Vocational 
and  Technigal  Education  Personnel  Who  Are  Engaged  in  Research,"  (unpublished 
Study  for  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Vocational  Education,  Col 
lege  of  Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky),  1967,  p 12. 


SECTION  II 
USING  THE  LIBRARY 


The  library  has  been  organized  to  provide  materials  for  vocational 
education  personnel  engaged  in  research  and  development  activities. 
Although  it  was  designed  to  be  most  useful  to  the  staff  members,  re- 
search assistants,  and  graduate  assistants  in  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  University  of  Kentucky,  it  has  been  established  for 
any  person  desiring  information  on  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere. 

Location  of  the  Library 

The  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library  is  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  Taylor  Education  Building,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Kentucky.  The  entrance  to  the  library  is  through  the 
offices  of  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  or  through  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory. 

Hours  of  Operation 

The  library  is  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  daily  except  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  holidays.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  use  of  the 
library  at  other  hours,  but  plans  need  to  be  made  in  advance  with  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Equipment  Available  for  Use 

The  library  has  been  equipped  with  shelves,  file  cabinets,  two  study 
tables  and  chairs,  dictionary  stand,  and  table  for  a microfiche  reader  and 
microfiche  reader-printer.  A desk  and  other  equipment  have  been  provided 
for  use  by  library  personnel. 

Library  Staff 

The  library  does  not  have  a full-time  librarian;  however,  an  associate 
research  specialist  in  information  services  has  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  library  and  several  persons  in  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  and  the  Instructional  Materials  Laboratory  are  familiar  with  the  facil- 
ities and  organization  of  the  Library.  One  secretary  in  the  Research  Coor- 
dinating Unit  will  handle  the  cataloging  of  materials  and  make  requests  for 
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new  materials  to  be  added  to  the  library.  Most  of  the  filing,  numbering, 
and  physical  operation  of  the  library  will  be  handled  by  a graduate  assis- 
tant or  student  help. 

Services  Provided  by  the  Library  Staff 

Because  the  library  staff  has  only  part-time  responsibility  to  the  library, 
the  faculty  and  staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  University  of 
Kentucky  will  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  facilities,  equipment, 
^nd  operation  of  the  library.  To  the  extent  possible, the  library  will  operate 
on  a self-service  basis.  Should  questions  arise  while  using  the  library, 
one  of  the  staff  members  will  be  in  the  area  to  offer  assistance. 

Materials  not  presently  in  the  library  may  be  requested.  A file  is  kept 
on  materials  considered  essential  to  research  in  vocational  education.  In 
order  to  request  materials  for  the  library  certain  information  is  necessary. 

The  person  making  the  request  must  indicate  the  title,  author,  publisher, 
price,  and  year  of  publication.  Free  materials  will  be  requested  immediately. 
Orders  for  other  materials  will  be  purchased  as  funds  permit. 

Listings  of  new  materials  secured  by  the  library  will  be  distributed  to  the 
vocational  education  personnel  in  the  state.  Microfiche  will  be  ordered  month- 
ly and  the  professional  personnel  making  use  of  the  library  will  receive  a list- 
ing of  what  has  been  received.  New  orders  of  books  will  be  handled  the  same 
way;  however,  books  will  not  be  acquired  on  a monthly  basis. 

Using  Library  Materials  Outside  the  Library 

Library  materials  may  be  checked  out  of  the  library  with  no  time  limitation. 
Persons  removing  books  from  the  library  are  requested  to  write  their  name  on 
the  card  in  the  back  of  the  book  and  leave  the  card  in  the  check-out  box  on 
the  desk.  Non-book  materials  do  not  have  cards,  but  a sheet  located  on  the 
desk  should  be  signed  to  indicate  the  date  the  check-out  was  made  and  the 
name  of  the  publication  being  used.  When  materials  are  returned  to  the  library 
they  should  be  left  in  the  book  return  box.  The  person  returning  the  material 
is  asked  to  mark  his  name  off  the  list  bn  the  desk  and  return  the  book  card  to 
the  back  of  the  book. 

The  microfiche,  microfiche  reader,  and  reader-printer  must  not  be  taken 
from  the  library  except  by  special  request  to  the  Associate  Research  Specialist 
in  Information  Services.  They  may  be  taken  from  the  library  for  special  occa- 
sions such  as  workshops,  seminars,  or  demonstrations  to  groups  larger  than 
can  be  accommodated  by  the  library  facility. 
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SECTION  III 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LIBRARY  MATERIALS 


Materials  in  the  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library  in- 
clude books,  microfiche,  vertical  file  materials,  periodicals  and  other 
non-book  materials.  Research  proposals,  studies,  bibliographies,  ques- 
tionnaires, project  summaries,  and  information  concerning  projects  ap- 
proved and  funded  are  in  the  vertical  file.  Materials  are  classified,  ar- 
ranged, end  cataloged  to  facilitate  access. 

The  card  catalog  is  located  in  a metal  filing  cabinet  in  the  library.  It 
Includes  cards  listing  the  author,  title,  and  subject  of  the  materials.  The 
card  catalog  should  be  used  to  determine  if  materials  are  available  in  the 
library,  and  whether  they  are  on  the  shelves,  in  the  vertical  files,  or  on 
microfiche . , _ 

Books 

Nk-,'' 

The  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  system  is  followed.  The  classifi- 
cation number  designates  the  subject  of  the  book.  Books  are  arranged  on 
the  shelves  according  to  the  classification  number  and  .are  identified  in  the 
card  catalog  by  the  plain  white  cards  with  the  classification  number  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  the  card. 

Microfiche 


Microfiche  material  is  filed  according  to  the  ERIC  number  on  the  micro- 
fiche. There  are  red  banded  cards  for  microfiche  in  the  card. catalog  with 
the  ERIC  number  on  the  left  side. 

Vertical  File  Materials 

Vertical  file  materials  are  arranged  into  ten  areas: 


1 Agriculture 

2 Business  and  Office 

3 Distribution  and  Marketing 

4 Guidance 

5 Health  Occupations 


6 Home  Economics 

7 Technical 

8 Trades  and  Industry 

- 

9 Vocational  Educatibn 
10  General 


Each  of  the  first  nine  areas  is  subdivided  into  further  subject  areas. 
Generally  these  areas  are: 


.1 


.2 

.3 


.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 


Administration 

Legislation  and  Governmental  Action 
Facilities  and  Education  - General 
.31  Curriculum 
.32  Teaching  Aids 

.33  Teachers  and  Teacher  Education 
Effects  of  Vocational  Training 
Research 

Manpower  and  Occupational  Information 
General 


The  tenth  major  area,  a general  file,  contains  material  which  is  rele- 
vant but  not  directly  concerned  with  any  of  the  nine  vocational  areas  indi- 
cated. 


Blue  banded  cards  are  used  to  indicate  vertical  file  material  in  the  card 
catalog.  A number  on  the  card  will  help  locate  the  file  containing  a pub- 
lication. The  number  to  the  left  of  the  decimal  indicates  the  major  area 
and  the  number  to  the  right  of  the  decimal  indicates  the  subdivision  of  the 
major  area.  Each  file  cabinet  is  labeled  with  numbers  that  correspond  to 
the  numbers  in  the  card  catalog. 

Periodicals 


Periodicals  are  displayed  on  the  shelves  in  the  library.  Funds  are  not 
available  for  maintaining  a large  number  of  periodicals.  It  is  felt  that  most 
of  the  important  periodicals  are  available  in  other  libraries  on  the  campus. 
Certain  research  and  vocational  education  periodicals  are  contributed  to 
the  library  by  members  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
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SECTION  IV 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


The  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library  was  planned  to 
supplement  other  libraries  and  information  systems  and  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  not  unnecessarily  duplicate  other  easily  accessible  sources 
of  information.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  library  programs 
that  relate  to  vocational  education  is  necessary  if  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Research-Resource  Library  is  to  collect  and  provide  materials  vital 
to  the  research  effort  in  vocational  education. 

Margaret  I.  King  Library 

The  UniverCity  of  Kentucky  has  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  South 
and  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of  the  University  will  want  to  make 
use  of  this  facility  with  its  extensive  listing  of  library  resource  materials. 

It  is  essential  as  a source  of  bibliographic  information. 

College  of  Education  Library 

Located  on  the  third  floor  of  Dickey  Hall,  the  College  of  Education 
Library  is  available  for  use  by  all  faculty  and  students  of  the  University 
and  provides  a valuable  source  of  educational  books  and  periodicals. 

Other  College  and  Department  Libraries 

Many  colleges  and  departments  in  the  University  of  Kentucky  maintain 
a library  which  contains  publications  that  are  of  specific  interest  to  the 
persons  in  that  college  or  department.  These  libraries  are  very  helpful 
when  searching  for  information  in  a specific  area . 

Educational  Research  Information  Center  (ERIC) 

The  ERIC  system  was  started  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide an  easy  flow  of  information  across  the  nation.  ERIC  produces  micro- 
fiche copy  of  various  kinds  of  materials.  It  includes  copy  of  educational 
research  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  A 
monthly  publication.  Research  in  Education,  is  a catalog  listing  of  studies 
available  on  microfiche.  It  is  available  in  the  library.  By  reading  the  re- 
sume of  each  study,  the  staff  of  the  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource 
Library  can  select  those  studies  which  apply  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
vocational  education. 
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The  Vocational  Education  Research-Resource  Library  is  also  cooperating 
with  ERIC  by  collecting  research  materials  in  Kentucky  to  put  into  the  sys- 
tem. , The  materials  are  sent  to  the  Information  Retrieval  Division  of  The 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  which 
is  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  vocational  and  technical  education.  Selected 
materials  will  be  forwarded  to  ERIC  Central  and  may  eventually  be  included 
in  Research  in  Education. 

Vocational  Education  Program  Information  System  (VEPIS) 

The  Vocational  Education  Program  Information  System  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Education  is  another  vital  source  of  information  for  vocational 
and  technical  personnel  engaged  in  research.  VEPIS  is  a system  designed 
primarily  for  the  flow  of  financial,  pupil,  and  staff  information  within  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education.  Vocational  education  communications  from 
local  school  districts  will  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  through  one  of  the  voca- 
tional divisions.  The  Division  of  Administration  and  Fiscal  Accounting  will 
handle  the  data  and  transmit  it  to  the  state  financial  agencies  and  to  the 
Division  of  Computer  Services.  VEPIS  will  provide  information  concerning 
finances,  staff,  and  students  to  persons  needing  such  information  to  con- 
duct research  studies  and  other  projects. 


ERIC 
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The  work-study  program  provides  financial  assistance,  through  part-time  employment,  to  students  who  have  been 
accepted  for  full-time  enrollment  in  vocational  education  programs  designed  for  gainful  employment.  Students 
must  be  at  least  15  and  less  than  21  years  of  age  and  in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  commence 
or  continue  their  vocational  education.  Students  work  under  adult  supervision  generally  as  assistants  for  not 

more  the 
exceed 
closely 

teachers,  , . , 

and^a*^^ans"of"se^f 4dvan^  is  a nonmonetary  but  real  value  of  the  program.  In  1965 

$25  million  for  the  fiscal  1966  program.  The  future  of  the  program  will  depend  on  how  educators  and  others 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  this  innovation  in  vocational  education,  (WB; 
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Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


» The  Work-Study  Program  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 

t 


The  work-study  program  is  designed  to  provide  financial  assistance, 
through  part-time  employment,  to  students  who  have  been  accepted  for 
full-time  enrollment  in  vocational  education  programs  so  that  they  may 
continue  in  vocational  training.  Providing  youth  with  the  opportunity 
to  earn  money  is  a means  of  implementing  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
by  making  it  possible,  financially,  for  all  students  to  attend  school. 

This  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  while  attending  school  can  be 
a key  factor  in  helping  many  youths  to  stay  in  school  and  to  commence  or 
continue  their  preparation  for  a vocation. 


Administration 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  requires  that  State  voca- 
tional education  boards  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
work-study  programs  which  have  resulted  from  the  provisions  of  State 
plans.  The  Act  also  requires  that  State  boards  be  responsible  for 
approving  and  supervising  the  administration  of  work-study  programs 
by  local  education  agencies.  In  approving  work- study  programs,  the 
State  board  is  to  give  preference  to  applications  submitted  by  local 
educational  agencies  serving  communities  having  substantial  numbers 
of  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed.  Public 
agencies--Federal,  State,  and  local--  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  work-study  program.  The  State  board  and  local  education 
agencies  administering  the  program  (as  described  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963)  must  ensure  that  the  participants  working 
in  the  program  will  not  replace  the  regular  employees. 


Student  Eligibility 


o 
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To  be  eligible,  students  must  be  enrolled  or  accepted  for  full-time 
enrollment  in  a vocational  education  program  designed  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. The  educational  agency  is  responsible  for  determining  whether  a 
student  is  actually  enrolled  on  a full-time  basis  and  whether  he  is  capable 
of  maintaining  good  standing.  Students  must  be  at  least  15  and  less  than 
21  years  of  age  at  the  date  they  begin  employment.  Each  student  must  be 
in  need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employment  to  commence  or  continue  his 

vocational  program.  y j pEpi^RjMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 
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Type  of  Work  Students  May  Perform 

In  many  cases  the  job  available  to  students  will  be  that 
of  an  assistant.  Under  adult  supervision,  students  may  perform 
specific  operations,  of  a single  skill  level,  which  do  not  require 
competency  in  a particular  trade  area.  Numerous  jobs  are 
available  within  a local  agency  itself.  Students  could  work 
in  a school  system,  answering  the  telephone,  filing,  typing,  duplicating, 
keeping  records,  selling  tickets  and  school  supplies,  and  distributing 
materials  to  classrooms.  This  work  may  be  done  in  such  places  as  the 
school  office  and  guidance  office  for  persons  such  as  department  heads 
and  teachers.  A school  may  use  mature  students,  under  close  supervision, 
as  leaders  or  coaches  in  the  intramural  athletic  program  or  other  extra- 
curricular activities.  Grounds  and  school  maintenance  will  probably 
constitute  a large  segment  of  the  job  placements. 


Limitation  on  Hours  and  Compensation 

No  student  may  be  employed  more  than  15  hours  in  any  week  during 
which  his  classes  are  in  session.  No  student  may  receive  compensation 
xi;hich  exceeds  $45,  per  month  or  $350  per  academic  year  or  Its  equivalent, 
unless  the  student  is  attending  a school  which  is  not  within  reasonable 
conmuting  distance  from  his  house.  If  the  student  attends  a school 
x^hich  is  not  vjithin  reasonable  commuting  distance,  the  compensation 
he  may  receive  ought  not  to  exceed  $60  per  month  or  $500  per  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent. 


The  academic  year  is  nine  or  ten  months  during  x^hich  regular  classes 
are  in  session,  as  determined  by  the  local  educational  agency.  Accordingly, 
there  are  4io  limitations  on  compensation  an  eligible  student  may  earn 
during  the  summer,  and  such  earnings  do  not  affect  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion alloxirable  during  the  academic  year.  However,  a student  X'jould  still 
be  limited  to  15  hours  of  employment  per  \>;eek  while  attending  clgss  on  a 
full-time  basis.  This  interpretation  X'/ill  allow  an  expanded  summer  program 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  accepted  for  or  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education  programs. 


Relationship  to  Vocational  Program 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  relate  the  x^ork-study  program 
to  the  student’s  vocational  education  program.  To  this  end,  students 
should  be  placed  in  jobs  x^rhere  their  vocational  competencies  and  interests 
can  best  be  utili^ed.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisor  of  the 
program  to  provide  the  \<:'ork- study  job  placement  that  x^'ill  serve  the  needs 
of  each  student. 
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Probable  Job  Areas 


A partial  list  of  jobs  open  to  youth  participating  in  a work-study 
program  follows: 


1. 

Education  aide  for- 

8. 

Laboratory  assistant 

a.  Teacher 

9. 

Audio-visual  equipment  operator 

b.  School  store,  shop  & office 

10. 

Library  assistant 

c.  Intramural  sports 

11. 

Recreation  worker 

2. 

Supply  service  aide 

12. 

Repairman 

3. 

Typist 

13. 

Child  care  worker 

4. 

Orderly 

14. 

Social  worker  aide 

5. 

Tutor 

15. 

Youth  worker  aide 

6. 

Receptionist 

16. 

Reproduction  machine  operator 

7. 

Cafeteria  worker 

17. 

Grounds/Building  maintenance  ai< 

Non- 

Monetary  Value  to  Students 

In  many  cases,  the  x^ork-study  program  may  provide  a socially  disad- 
vantaged youth  with  his  first  experience  in  obtaining  and  holding  a 
job.  For  many  young  people  it  will  be  important  to  develop  a sound 
concept  of  work,  good  work  habits,  good  attitudes,  and  to  understand  the 
reason  for  work.  In  addition,  the  job  experience  will  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  self-advancement . 


Current  Status  of  Program  Development 

The  first  appropriation  for  allotment  to  the  States  for  the  new 
Vocational  Education  Programs  V7as  made  in  October  1964.  This  included 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for  Section  13,  Work- Study  Programs  for 
Vocational  Education  Students.  In  September  1965,  Congress  appropriated 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  1966  program. 

States  welcome  the  work- study  program,  both  as  a valuable  tool  in 
the  battle  against  dropouts  and  as  an  asset  to  vocational  programs. 

They  are  developing  programs  as  fast  as  possible,  with  limited  State 
staffs,  to  handle  all  phases  of  the  new  Act  and  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  programs  under  previous  legislation. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  some  States  to  use  their  work-study  funds 
primarily  to  provide  student  assistance  to  local  and  area  vocational 
schools.  They  plan  to  use  students  as  teacher  aides,  office  v;orkers 
and  maintenance  assistants,  and  generally  to  assign  all  student  workers 
to  jobs  x^ithin  the  local  educational  agency.  In  all  cases,  plans  are 
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being  made  to  assure  that  work  performed  is  under  adult  supervision,  and  | 

that  a person  on  the  school  staff  is  designated  to  supervise  the  program.  ^ 

The  experience  of  vocational  education  v;ith  the  regular  part-time  cooperative 
program  (as  referred  to  in  Section  104.16  of  the  Regulations)  is  being  I 

widely  dra^m  upon  as  States  develop  a meaningful  work-study  program.  . >| 

» 

The  development  of  a sound  program  that  will  be  beneficial  to  needy 
youth  presents  a real  challenge.  The  schools  involved  with  the  program  ' ! 

will  benefit  through  obtaining  student  assistance  for  various  needed  | 

projects  and  activities.  The  future  of  the  work-study  program  will  depend  f 

on  how  educators  and  others  rise  to  the  challenge  of  this  innovation  in 
vocational  education.  j 


Additional  operational  details  can  be  obtained  from  your  State 
Work-Study  Supervisor  or  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 


DISCRIMINATION  PROHIBITED  - Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  states: 
"No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subject  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance."  Therefore  the  Work-Study  program,  like  every 
program  or  activity  receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  must  be  operated  in  compliance  v;ith  this  law. 
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This  booklet  is 
their  interests 
simple,  direct 


designed  to  inform  youth  of  the  opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  for  learning  and  for  develop! 
and  talents  to  become  productive  citizens.  The  briefly  stated  concepts  are  presented  in 
language  with  liberal  line  drawing  illustration.  The  concepts  are;  O)  Almost  everyone  works. 


(2)  Jobs  are  changing,  (3)  It  is  desirable  to  be  good  at  a job,  (4)  Each  person 
(5)  Excellence  is  required,  (6)  Satisfying  work  contributes  to  personal  freedom, 


to  success  in  work,  (8)  Jobs  require  certain  kinds  of  education,  (9)  This  education  is 
Choices  must  be  inade,  and  (11)  Help  in  making  choices  is  available.  Different  types  of 
institutions  and  their  relationships  are  shown  in  diagrams.  (JM) 


may  achieve  some  excellence, 
(7)  Education  is  the  meaci-S 


available,  (1G) 
educational 
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can  be  available  to  you  as  you  select 
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grants  to  secondary  schools,  technical  institutes,  community  colleges,  research  organizations,  universities, 
and  teacher-t raining  institutions.  Descriptions  of  pilot  programs  and  experiments  include  (1)6  in  curriculum 
improvement,  (2)  3 in  research,  development,  and  information,  (3)  2 in  vocational -technical  teacher  training, 
and  (4)  7 in  cooperative  work-study  education,  Representat ive  examples  are:  (l)  a program  built  around  the 
vocational  interest  of  the  student  in  the  last  2 years  of  high  school  which  seeks  to  stimulate  him  to 
continue  education  beyond  high  school,  (2)  a program  to  determine  the  best  vocational  education  approach  in 
motivating  recent  dropouts  to  finish  high  school,  (3)  a new  curriculum  in  industrial  arts  which  focuses  on  the 
concepts  of  industrial  management,  production,  and  service  rather  than  on  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools 
alone,  (4)  high  school  programs  for  careers  in  hgtels  and  restaurants,  (5)  a comprehensive  curriculum  in 
graphic  arts,  (6)  a center  for  research  and  development  in  vocational  education,  (7)  a study  of  industrial 
advisory  committees,  (8)  a program  for  preparing  vocational  teachers,  and  (9)  experiments  in  post-high  school 
cooperative  education  for  vocational  preparation  for  business  and  industry.  (PS) 
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The  Ford  Foundation  in  1963  initiated  an  effort  to  help  improve  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  in  the  United  States.  It  is  designed  to 
assist  and  encourage  improved  means  of  preparing  American  youth 
for  productive  jobs  in  a rapidly  changing  labor  market  and  motivating 
them  to  greater  educational  accomplishment.  In  announcing  the  pro- 
gram, Henry  T.  Heald,  president  of  the  Foundation,  said: 

“Vocational  education  has  been  the  stepchild  of  the  American  educa- 
tion system  since  it  was  introduced  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Tradi- 
tionally, schools  have  been  in  a better  position  to  prepare  students  for 
college  than  for  vocations.  This  is  partly  because  business,  industry,  * 

and  formal  education  have  not  been  able  to  reach  a clear  understand-  | 

ing  of  their  respective  roles  in  fitting  modern  youth  for  the  modern  \ 

labor  market.  Now,  as  the  pace  of  technological  change  is  constantly  | 

quickening,  the  demand  for  special  knowledge  and  skills  is  mounting.  I 

At  the  same  time,  more  young  people  are  unemployed  because  they  \ 

are  unskilled,  or  because  they  have  the  wrong  skills  for  the  new  age.  j 

A rational,  effective  system  of  vocational  education  is  needed’.’ 

Working  with  groups  already  active  or  interested  ^ the  field  of 
vocational  education  and  with  others  in  education  an?||^ustry,  the  ' 

Foundation  assists  promising  experiments  and  pilot  programs  with  | 

potential  for  application  throughout  the  country.  As  in  other  Founda-  \ 

tion  programs,  support  is  not  normally  given  for  purely  local  needs,  i 

the  routine  operating  costs  of  institutions,  or  building  projects.  1 


Background 

Not  since  World  War  II,  when  rapid,  effective  technical  training  for 
the  armed  forces  and  for  wartime  industry  was  a matter  of  national 
survival,  has  interest  in  vocational  and  technical  training  been  so  in- 
tense as  in  the  mid-1960s. 

Technological  changes,  which  are  intrinsic  to  an  industrial  so- 
ciety, have  been  unprecedented  in  scope  and  rapidity.  Some  occu- 
pations of  long  standing  have  been  reduced,  if  not  wiped  out  (the 
vanishing  elevator  operator  comes  readily  to  mind).  New  occupations, 
calling  potentially  for  tens  of  thousands  of  employees  (computer 
technicians,  for  example),  have  arisen  in  less  than  a decade. 

The  nature  of  the  labor  force  has  changed  dramatically,  too. 
Young  people  are  increasing  in  numbers  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  as  a whole.  The  labor  force,  which  now  stands  at  72  mil- 
lion, will  increase  during  the  1960s  by  13.5  million,  of  whom  nearly 
half  will  be  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four.  As  a result, 
employers  will  have  an  abnormally  large  pool  of  new  workers  from 
which  to  draw,  and  they  will  seek  only  the  well-trained  applicants. 

The  pattern  of  a lifetime  in  a single  occupation  is  less  and  less 
the  lot  of  the  average  employee.  Workers  are  not  only  moving  about 
the  country  more  than  ever;  in  one  recent  year  nearly  eight  million  of 
them  changed  to  a completely  different  industry,  nearly  three-fourths 
to  a completely  different  occupational  category. 

Finally,  great  changes  are  under  way  in  the  employment  fields 
where  the  greatest  opportunities  exist.  Despite  continuing  hard-core 
unemployment,  jobs  remain  unfilled  in  semi-professional  technical 
areas  (medical  technicians,  for  example,  or  aides  in  child  day-care 
centers)  and  in  such  occupations  as  food  preparation,  teaching,  and 
retailing.  Most  new  jobs  for  a rapidly  expanding  population  have 
opened  up  not  in  private  industrial  plants  but  in  service  industries 
and  in  government  work. 


Against  these  conditions,  vocational  education  measures  up  as 
follows: 

—Too  often  vocational  education  today  limits  the  range  of  op- 
portunities and  career  choices  for  young  people.  Not  often  enough 
are  students  trained  in  general  work  skills  that  are  transferable  from 
one  occupation  to  another. 

—Instructional  programs  for  career  fields  need  to  be  developed- 
medical  technology,  graphic  arts,  and  subprofessional  business  occu- 
pations, for  example— to  replace  curricula  aimed  at  preparation  for  a 
narrow  range  of  occupations. 

— In  most  vocational  programs,  youngsters  must  decide  whether 
to  get  on  a vocational  track— and  decide  which  type  of  vocational 
track— by  the  ninth  grade,  an  age  when  students  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient opportunity  to  determine  their  real  interests  and  aptitudes. 

—In  the  dual  system  of  education;  vocational-technical  education 
occupies  a status  decidedly  inferior  to  academic  (or  general)  educa- 
tion. Since  the  decision  to  pursue  a vocational  interest  must  be  made 
as  early  as  the  ninth  grade,  vocational  students  have  been  cut  oflF  from 
general  or  academic  educational  programs  in  most  high  schools.  Con- 
versely, pupils  in  academic  and  general-education  programs  have 
been  denied  the  opportunity  of  vocational  training. 

— Maintenance  of  two  separate  systems  is  not  only  wasteful  for 
educational  enterprise  as  a whole,  it  also  restricts  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  youngsters.  A youngster  on  a traditional  vocational  track 
is  denied  opportunities  for  academic  training  necessary  to  qualify  him 
for  college.  Moreover,  even  if  a student  does  not  go  to  college,  much 
of  today’s  world  of  work  demands  richer  general  education  than  most 
traditional  vocational  programs  oflFer.  On  the  other  hand,  a pupil  in  a 
college-preparatory  program  should  have  the  opportunity  for  experi- 
ence in  vocational  training,  for  which  he  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
suited.  And  even  if  he  continues  to  pursue  a college  career,  he  will 
have  had  an  exposure  to  the  world  of  work,  which  is  a necessary  part 
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of  liberal  education  in  a scientific-technological  society.  Most  im- 
portant, vocational  and  general  education  have  characteristics  that 
naturally  reinforce  each  other,  and  maintenance  of  separate  systems 
prevents  this  interaction. 

—Research  in  vocational  and  technical  education  — an  inquiry  to 
identify  transferable  skills,  for  example  — is  insufficient.  Except  for 
isolated  research  in  university  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
education,  universities  have  not  applied  the  full  range  of  their  schol- 
arly resources  to  the  field. 

—Experimentation  and  demonstration  efforts  are  needed  to  de- 
termine the  best  means  of  training  thousands  of  vocational-education 
teachers  for  secondary  schools,  technical  institutions,  and  community 
colleges. 

These  shortcomings  and  needs  are  beginning  to  engage  the  active 
concern  and  effort  of  educators,  industry,  and  public  officials.  The 
concern  is  heightened  by  a desire  to  apply  burgeoning  Federal  aid  to 
vocational  education  to  best  effect.* 

(■ 

^Substantial  Federal  assistanee  for  voeational  education  began  in  1917  after  years 
of  pressure  by  business  and  labor.  The  Smitb-Hugbes  Act  reflected  a belief  that 
neither  apprentieesbip  nor  the  regular  publie-scbool  system  was  providing 
adequate  training  for  industry.  Between  1917  and  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
Smith-Hughes  appropriations,  ineluding  subsequent  amendment  acts,  totaled 
$302,962,697.  The  states  were  required  to  match  the  Federal  funds  dollar  for 
dollar.  The  funds  were  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  supervi.sors  of  trade,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  subjects  and  for  the  training  of  teachers.  (A  variety  of  vocational 
training  was  supported  under  various  New  Deal  programs  as  well,  but  these  by- 
passed the  regular  school  system  almost  entirely.)  Annual  Federal  voeational- 
edueation^uthorizations  were  inereased  in  1946  and  1956,  bringing  the  annual 
authorization  to  $39,012,330. 

In  the  last  five  years.  Federal  assistanee  rose  to  a new  order  of  magnitude  w’ith  a 
series  of  laws  beginning  with  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  1958  and 
culminating  with  various  anti-poverty  acts  in  1963  and  1964,  all  of  which  brings 
the  current  annual  Federal  appropriations  for  aid  to  vocational  education  to  ap- 
proximately $632.5  million,  including  in-.school  training  and  other  forms  of  train- 
ing. However,  most  Federal  assistance  consists  cither  of  emergency  short-range 
measures  or  support  for  vocational  training  outside  the  regular  educational  system. 
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5 In  its  assistance  to  efiForts  toward  quality  vocational  and  technical 

education,  the  Ford  Foundation  has  made  grants  to  secondary  schools, 
technical  institutes,  community  colleges,  research  organizations,  uni- 
versities, and  teacher-training  institutions— all  with  the  view,  as  a 
j Foundation  staflF  member  wrote  recently  in  a leading  professional 

education  journal,  “that  vocational  education  is  an  integral  part  of 
education,  particularly  at  all  levels  of  secondary  and  post-secondary 
j education  . . . and  that  improvement  of  vocational  and  technical  edu-  I 

j cation  is  the  responsibility  of  all  educators,  academic  and  general  as  I 

! well  as  vocational!’  * 

* 
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“Edward  J.  Meade,  Jr.,  program  a.ssociate,  Ford  Foundation  and  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  “The  Ford  Foundation’s  Interest  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,”  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Vol.  xlvi,  No.  viii,  April,  1965. 
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Grants  to  Date 

I * 

I j There  is  ;some  overlap  among  these  categories.  For  example, 

I * while  the  program  at  San  Francisco  State  College  aims  mainly  at  pre- 

I paring  teachers  for  school  systems  adopting  programs  similar  to  that 

i developed  by  the  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College  for  the  San  Fran- 

I cisco  Bay  area  public  schools,  it  also  includes  further  curriculum  ex- 

periments and  preparation  of  instructional  materials. 

I j Furthermore,  other  Foundation  activities  have  facets  relevant  to 

I } vocational  education.  A comprehensive  school-improvement  grant  for 

I ; the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  for  example,  includes  revision  of  tradi- 

tional occupational,  vocational,  and  technical  education  programs 
I > designed  to  raise  their  quality  and  their  prestige  among  students  and 

I I the  public. 

j ' Grants  marked  with  an  asterisk  {^)  were  made  by  the  Fund  for 

: the  Advancement  of  Education,  an  independent  organization  estab- 

lished by  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  same  staff  serves  the  Fund  and 
I i the  Education  program  of  the  Foundation. 
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7 Improvement  of  Curricula 


1,  Cogswell  Poly  technical  College 

$185,000 

1963 

2,  Oklahoma  State  University 

185,000 

i9<33 

3.  Stout  State  University 

65,000 

1964 

4.  City  College  of  San  Francisco 

75,000 

1964 

5,  Newton  (Massachusetts)  Public  School  System 

430,000 

1964 

6.  Western  Washington  State  College 

490,000 

1965 

Research,  Development,  and  Information 

• i 
1 

1.  American  Institute  for  Research 

447,000 

1963 

2.  University  of  Wisconsin 

820,000 

1964 

1 

3.  W E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research 

* 65,000 

1965 

Vocational-Technical  Teacher  Training 

1 

i 

^ 1.  San  Francisco  State  College 

450,000 

1965 

\ 

2,  Central  Michigan  University 

496,000 

1965 

t 

Cooperative  Work-Study  Education 

i 

1 

1.  Northeastern  University* 

143,000 

1965 

f 

1 

2,  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College* 

57400 

1965 

1 

4 

3,  Golden  Gate  College* 

60,000 

1965 

■ 1 

> 1 

4.  Hampton  Institute* 

60,000 

1965 

- 

5,  New  York  Institute  of  Technology* 

67,500 

1965 

1 

1 

6.  Water  and  Sewerage  Technical  School 

1 

i 

( Neosho,  Missouri ) * 

57,000 

1965 

1 

7.  Wilberforce  University* 

52,200 

1965 

1 
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Improvement  of  Curricula 

1.  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College 

Project  Director: 

Garrison  B.  Smith,  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College 
300  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco,  California  94^05 

The  Foundation  grant  supports  refinement,  testing,  and  expansion  of 
the  “Richmond  Plan;’  an  experimental  pretechnology  curriculum  de- 
vised in  1962  by  Cogswell  Polytechnical  College  (a  two-year  technical 
institute)  for  students  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school.  The  project 
seeks  to  employ  the  academic  (general)  high  school  for  effective  vo- 
cational education.  It  began  in  two  Richmond,  California,  compre- 
hensive high  schools  under  a grant  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation. 
Ford  Foundation  assistance  is  financing  its  adaptation  by  ten  other 
Bay  Area  high  schools  over  a three-year  period.  In  addition,  two  public 
junior  colleges  are  being  assisted  in  revising  their  programs  to  serve 
pretechnology  students  after  high  school. 

The  program  is  built  around  the  vocational  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent, but  it  also  seeks  to  stimulate  him  to  continue  education  in  a 
junior  college,  in  a technical-institute  technology  program,  or  at  a 
four-year  college. 

As  main  features,  the  program  seeks  to  dovetail  technical  and 
academic  subjects  along  the  lines  of  natural  relationships,  to  use  a 
shop  program  to  dramatize  the  relation  between  theory  and  practice, 
and  to  apply  such  new  techniques  as  team  teaching  and  programmed 
instruction. 

The  program  is  designed  for  students  who  are  not  challenged  by 
college  preparatory  courses  even  though  they  have  the  capability  of 
succeeding  in  them.  Past  academic  performance  is  not  a criterion  for 
participation.  The  participants  have  mechanical  aptitude  but  range 
widely  in  intelligence.  Many,  in  fact,  were  poor  students  and  some  had 
been  identified  as  potential  dropouts. 
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9 The  program  consists  of  five  major  courses  in  the  eleventh  and 

twelfth  grades  — English,  physics  ( one  and  one-half  years ) , chemistry 
(half  a year),  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  and  technical 
laboratory  (an  integrated  shop  course  including  drafting).  Students 
take  these  subjects  as  a group,  but  mix  with  other  pupils  in  the  high 
school  for  the  other  courses  normally  given  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades  ( history,  social  studies,  physical  education ) . 

Teachers  work  as  a team,  after  being  trained  in  workshops.  They 
hold  several  conferences  a week  to  review  progress  and  to  coordinate 
the  next  week’s  lessons. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  subjects  are  coordinated  to  reinforce 
each  other,  the  study  of  heat  taught  in  the  physics  class  (through  the 
first  law  of  thermodynamics)  is  related  in  mathematics  instruction  to 
first-degree  equations  ( necessary  for  linear  expansion ) , supported  in 
the  laboratory  by  the  construction  of  apparatus  with  which  to  conduct 
heat  experiments,  and  is  followed  in  English  class  by  oral  and  written 
reports  on  the  subject. 

Some  600  students  are  enrolled  in  Richmond  Plan  programs. 
Teachers  report  that  students  who  had  not  done  well  have  become 
hard-working,  highly  motivated,  and  interested  in  their  academic  as 
well  as  technical  subjects. 

Most  of  them  are  expected  to  go  on  to  two-year  post-high-school 
technological  programs,  and  to  qualify  eventually  for  careers  as  high- 
quality  engineering  technicians  or  even  as  engineers. 

They  are  expected  to  be  better  equipped  than  other  students  to 
benefit  from  a junior-college  education  whether  or  not  they  ultimately 
transfer  to  four-year  colleges.  If  they  elect  to  go  into  industry  after 
completing  junior  college,  they  will  have  a firm  basis  of  industrial, 
engineering,  and  technological  knowledge  and  skill  needed  for  a 
variety  of  jobs. 

Students  who  do  not  continue  beyond  high  school  will  be  better 
prepared  to  get  jobs  in  industry  and  to  take  apprenticeship  training 
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because  of  their  skills  and  knowledge  of  both  tools  and  materials.  lo 

2.  Oklahoma  State  University  (Researeh  Foundation) 

Project  Director: 

J.  Paschal  Twyman,  Department  of  Education, 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74075 

The  Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools  began  a three-year  program  in 
1963  to  determine  which  approach  in  vocational  education  works  best 
in  motivating  recent  dropouts  to  finish  high  school.  City  and  state 
agencies  are  financing  the  instructional  costs  of  the  program.  The 
Ford  Foundation  grant  is  for  comparative  testing  of  these  different 
approaches. 

The  experimental  programs  offer  unemployed  dropouts  between 
the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty-two  who  pass  aptitude  tests  for  cer- 
tain occupations  a chance  to  fulfill  minimum  requirements  for  a high- 
school  diploma  and  to  learn  a marketable  skill. 

Three  one-year  programs  are  being  tested.  One  group  of  100 
trainees  is  given  both  vocational  and  academic  instruction.  A second 
group  of  100  trainees  receives  vocational  instruction  only.  A third 
group  of  fifty  has  only  academic  studies.  A general  control  group  of 
100  dropouts  was  identified  to  determine  the  job  paths  taken  by  drop- 
outs who  are  given  no  additional  education  (although  a few  may  be 
expected  to  return  to  school  on  their  own  initiative).  Studies  of  dif- 
ferences in  motivation  and  vocational  and  academic  achievement 
among  the  first  three  groups  are  being  made  in  the  course  of  training. 

For  two  additional  years,  studies  will  be  made  of  variations  in  job 
placement  and  job  success  among  all  four  groups. 

To  enable  the  returned  dropouts  to  finish  high  school  and  prepare 
for  employment,  improved  methods  and  courses  include  individual- 
ized and  non-graded  instruction  in  vocational  as  well  as  academic 
subjects. 

In  each  area  of  instruction  teachers  and  counselors  interview 
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11  students  individually  to  establish  their  level  of  competence;  in  many 

cases,  standardized  diagnostic  tests  are  used.  Instruction  allows  for 
movement  between  various  vocational  fields,  for  independent  study, 
and  for  a series  of  follow-up  conferences  between  students  and  coun- 
selors. Schedules  are  flexibly  designed  to  accommodate  fast  and  slow 
learners.  In  academic  subjects,  for  example,  students  may  earn  credit 
by  demonstrating  proficiency  on  an  examination,  so  that  courses  need 
not  consist  of  a fixed  number  of  hours  per  semester.  In  addition  to 
texts  and  other  conventional  instructional  material,  the  program  uses 
programmed  learning,  films,  and  closed-circuit  television. 

Like  many  of  the  Foundation-supported  programs,  the  Oklahoma 
City  experiment  engages  a variety  of  agencies  in  addition  to  the  public 
schools.  The  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission  surveys 
the  labor  market  to  identify  jobs  for  which  the  students  are  being 
trained,  tests  prospective  participants,  and  pays  training  allowance 
stipends  to  200  trainees  for  fifty-two  weeks.  The  Oklahoma  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  using  Federal  funds,  is  responsible 
for  vocational  instruction  and  provides  professional  staff,  instructional 
materials  and  equipment,  and  facilities. 

The  program  enables  participants  to  make  up  for  past  educa- 
tional deficiencies  and  obtain  a high-school  diploma  by  passing  equiv- 
alency tests.  The  diploma  is  critical  because  often  even  youths  with 
the  requisite  skills  cannot  obtain  employment  without  it. 

3.  Stout  State  University 

Project  Director: 

Wesley  Face,  Stout  State  University 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin  54751 

In  cooperation  with  ten  neighboring  secondary  schools  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  Stout  State  University  is  conducting  a one-year  ex- 
periment in  industrial-arts  education  with  Foundation  aid. 

Dissatisfaction  with  present  industrial-arts  programs  parallels 


many  of  the  reservations  about  vocational  education.  Many  educators  12 

and  representatives  of  industry  believe  the  schools  devote  too  little 
effort  to  concepts  and  basic  understanding  that  equip  students  for  a 
lifetime  of  learning  and  advancement  in  industry. 

The  premise  of  the  Stout  experiment,  therefore,  is  that  students 
will  benefit  more  from  an  understanding  of  the  major  components  in 
American  industry  and  technology  than  from  a series  of  manual  ac- 
tivities unrelated  to  each  other.  Thus  the  new  curriculum  focuses 
on  the  concepts  of  industrial  management,  production,  and  service 
rather  than  on  the  use  of  hand  and  machine  tools  alone.  For  example, 
instead  of  focusing  on  particular  tools,  the  students  learn  various  con- 
cepts (e.g.  cutting,  finishing,  forming,  fastening)  associated  with 
changing  the  form  of  industrial  materials  — ceramics,  metal,  textiles, 
etc.  Instead  of.  the  usual  project-building  activities  in  wood,  metal, 
and  general  shop  (building  book-ends  and  repairing  motors,  for  ex- 
ample) students  work  in  such  industrial  processes  as  abrasion,  finish- 
ing, and  fastening  and  relate  their  work  to  problems  of  management, 
production,  and  service. 

The  curriculum  also  includes  general-education  elements  im- 
parting an  understanding  of  economics,  management,  sales  and  dis- 
tribution, personnel,  and  related  facets  of  industry. 

The  experimental  program  was  developed  in  a year-long  seminar 
among  faculty  members  at  Stout  State,  which  has  long  been  a center 
for  the  training  of  vocational,  industrial,  and  home-economics  teach- 
ers. In  the  summer  of  1964,  eleven  teachers  from  nearby  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  came  to  the  university  for  an  eight-week  workshop 
on  the  new  program. 

During  the  1964-65  school  year,  the  program  was  tested  in  vari- 
ous schools  in  units  ranging  from  three  weeks  to  the  full  school 
year.  The  variations  are  designed  to  explore  the  use  of  the  new  cur- 
riculum as  an  alternative  to  current  industrial-arts  programs,  a re- 
placement for  parts  of  traditional  programs,  and  as  an  elective  for 
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college-bound  students.  The  aim  is  also  to  help  determine  the  useful- 
ness of  industrial  arts  as  part  of  a general  curriculum,  as  well  as  dem- 
onstrate the  relationship  of  industrial  arts  to  vocational  education. 
Teachers  return  to  Stout  State  once  a month  to  review  progress. 

In  addition  to  teachers,  twenty  Stout  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents applied  the  new  curriculum  in  practice  teaching  during  the 
1964-65  school  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1965  another  eight-week  workshop  was  held  for 
teachers  who  conducted  the  demonstration  programs  and  for  a new 
group  of  teachers  who  will  introduce  it  to  other  schools. 

4.  City  College  of  San  Francisco  (Hotel  and  Restaurant  Foundation ) 

Project  Director: 

Louis  E Batmale,  City  College  of  San  Francisco  ■ 

Ocean  and  Phelan  Avenues,  San  Francisco,  California  94112 

The  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  with  a Foundation  grant,  is  pre- 
paring students  not  motivated  by  traditional  high-school  programs  for 
careers  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  field  offers  special  opportunities 
because  it  is  expanding  and  because  it  offers  a wide  range  of  jobs, 
from  cook  or  cashier  to  manager  or  salesman. 

The  college  conducts  annual  two-week  summer  workshops  for 
teachers  from  schools  in  the  program  (two  schools  are  presently  taking 
part— Oakland  Technical  High  School,  an  urban,  comprehensive 
school  with  a sizable  Negro  population,  and  Pacific  High  School,  a 
lower  middle-class  suburban  high  school  in  San  Leandro.  Balboa 
High  School,  a middle-class  school  in  San  Francisco,  and  two  other 
schools  will  join  the  program  later).  The  first  workshop,  held  in  the 
summer  of  1964,  was  attended  by  the  home-economics,  business,  and 
English  teachers  and  counselors  and  cafeteria  managers.  Training 
included  planning,  costing,  purchasing,  food  preparation,  baking,  and 
cafeteria  and  dining-room  operation.  Participants  made  field  trips  to 
hotels  and  restaurants. 
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The  program  at  the  schools  is  conducted  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades.  Together  with  the  counselor,  the  home-economics, 
business,  and  English  teachers  form  a team  responsible  for  instructing 
students  in  basic  education  (science,  mathematics,  and  English)  and 
the  principles  of  food  preparation  and  service.  This  includes  quantity 
food  preparation;  purchasing,  storage,  and  control  of  supplies  and 
equipment;  and  application  of  their  course  work  in  business  practice 
and  English.  The  course  also  includes  practical  work  in  the  schools’ 
cafeterias  and  faculty  dining  rooms,  where  students  serve  as  hostesses 
and  managers,  cooks,  and  waiters. 

On  completion  of  their  high-school  courses,  students  will  be 
eligible  for  more  specialized  training  in  the  food-services  classes  at 
City  College  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  City  College,  or  in  similar 
programs  in  other  community  colleges.  Other  students  may  elect 
hotel  and  restaurant  management  programs  at  four-year  colleges. 
Those  wishing  to  go  to  work  immediately  will  have  an  adequate  back- 
ground for  success  in  on-the-job  training  programs  in  local  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Labor  and  management  representatives,  who  serve  on  the 
program’s  advisory  board,  will  also  help  place  students  in  suitable 
positions. 

5.  Newton  Public  School  System 

Project  Director: 

J.  Wallace  Fletcher,  Newton  Public  Schools 
430  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160 

The  Newton  public-school  system,  a national  showcase  for  experi- 
mental efforts  to  improve  academic  excellence,  has  started  an  exten- 
sive effort  to  end  the  traditional  separation  of  vocational  and  academic 
high-school  studies.  Assisted  by  a Foundation  grant,  Newton  is  de- 
veloping truly  comprehensive  secondary  schools  that  offer  a full  range 
of  courses  to  all  pupils,  and  treat  vocational  and  technical  subjects  as 
electives  in  the  same  way  as  academic  subjects.  Thus  they  may  be 
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15  taken  by  all  students.  Conversely,  vocationally  oriented  students  are 

permitted  and  encouraged  to  take  academic  subjects  in  order  to 
broaden  their  educational  background. 

In  adopting  the  new  plan,  Newton  is  gradually  abandoning  the 
operation  of  a separate  vocational  high  school,  in  which  only  200  of 
the  city’s  4,300  high-school  students  were  enrolled.  Newton  school 
officials  believe  the  low  enrollment  was  due  to  the  fact  that  parents 
regarded  a separate  vocational  school  as  low  in  status.  Hence  the 
Newton  program  is  an  efifort  to  give  equal  status  to  vocational  and 
academic  studies. 

This  is  being  done  through  revision  of  the  vocational  program. 
Instead  of  giving  courses  in  specific  fields  in  which  the  student  may 
become  “locked  in”  when  his  particular  skilljbecomes  outmoded,  the 
new  program  will  include  “clusters”  of  skills  which  may  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  jobs.  For  example,  students  may  receive  training  for  any 
one  of  a large  number  of  jobs  in  the  medical  field  — dental  technician 
or  doctors  receptionist,  for  example  — through  a combination  of 
courses  (these  might  include  biology,  chemistry,  and  office  prac- 
tice). Other  students  will  be  trained  in  the  same  way  for  jobs  in  engi- 
neering, landscaping,  display  arts,  and  other  fields. 

A progression  of  vocational  studies  from  the  high  school  to  the 
junior  college  or  technical-institute  level  is  being  devised.  For  ex- 
ample, students  with  suitable  high-school  training  may  go  on  to  two 
years  study  in  such  fields  as  nursing,  business  education,  or  electronics. 

6.  Western  Washington  State  College 

Project  Director: 

Ray  A.  Schwalm,  Western  Washington  State  College 
Bellingham,  Washington  98225 

Western  Washington  State  College,  with  a Foundation  grant,  is  de- 
veloping a comprehensive  curriculum  in  the  graphic  arts.  Ranging 
from  the  secondary  school  through  the  community  college  level,  the 


curriculum  is  expected  to  provide  basic  training  to  enable  technicians  le 

to  work  not  only  in  printing,  but  also  in  photography,  commercial  art, 
advertising,  television  production,  packaging,  internal  corporate  pub- 
lishing, visual  aid  production,  and  cartography. 

The  college  will  develop  a training  program  for  future  teachers 
of  these  courses,  to  be  taught  by  college  faculty  in  economics,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  anthropology,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  Teachers  and  administrators  will  join  college  officials  in 
a summer  workshop  and  other  activities  to  refine  the  curriculum  de- 
signed for  use  in  secondary  schools. 

The  curriculum  will  concentrate  on  providing  the  basic  skills 
needed  in  all  the  graphic  arts -art,  drafting,  chemistry,  English, 
journalism,  and  the  social  sciences.  In  grades  eleven  and  twelve,  a 
two-year  program  stressing  the  science  and  technology  of  visual  com- 
munications will  be  given  for  students  planning  to  attend  a technical 
institute.  A special  twelfth-grade  program  will  be  for  students  plan- 
ning to  enter  industry  after  high  school.  The  new  curriculum  will  be 
tested  in  secondary  schools  in  Bellingham  and  Seattle  and  in  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia.  Teams  of  teachers  representing  the  relevant 
academic  and  vocational  subjects  will  be  responsible  for  teaching, 
planning,  and  evaluating  the  program.  . 

At  the  community  college  level,  the  curriculum  — to  be  tested  by 
a community  college  in  Seattle  — will  prepare  students  for  technicians’ 
jobs  in  such  fields  as  advertising,  photography,  commercial  art,  print- 
ing, and  similar  professions.  Western  Washington  State  will  itself  con- 
duct a two-year  technology  program  for  high-school  graduates  unable 
to  attend  a community  college  with  a program  suited  to  their  needs. 

After  evaluations  and  revisions,  the  entire  program  will  be  pub- 
lished. Throughout  the  course  of  this  project,  graphic-arts  educators 
from  Arizona,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wiscon- 
sin will  follow  activities  and  participate  in  summer  workshops  along 
with  the  college  and  project-school  faculty  members. 
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17  Research,  Development,  and  Information 

1.  American  Institute  for  Research 

Project  Director: 

Robert  M.  Gagne,  American  Institute  for  Research 
410  Amberson-A venue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15232 

The  American  Institute  for  Research,  a nonprofit  institution  that  con- 
ducts basic  and  applied  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  received 
Foundation  support  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  programs  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools  to  current  technological  needs  and  also  to 
identify  general  and  transferable  work  skills, 

In  t^  first  study,  the  institute  is  analyzing  the  employment  his- 
tories of  some  10,000  graduates  of  vocational  programs  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  histories  of  about  8,000  other  high-school 
graduates,  employed  in  similar  jobs,  who  did  not  take  vocational  pro- 
grams. Covering  about  10  per  cent  of  the  country’s  public  vocational 
high  schools,  some  comprehensive  high  schools,  and  some  private  vo- 
cational schools,  the  study  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  ever  under- 
taken in  American  education.  Data  include  the  characteristics  of  voca- 
tional schools  and  their  students,  including  job  stability,  job  perform- 
ance, job  satisfaction,  and  job  potential  of  former  vocational-school 
students. 

Concentrating  on  the  major  skills  taught  in  vocational  high 
schools,  the  study  seeks  to  clarify  where  and  how  people  acquire 
skills,  the  relevance  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  employ- 
ment, and  the  kinds  of  vocational  training  that  have  the  best  payoff. 
Results  of  computer  analysis  of  the  data  are  intended  to  help  voca- 
tional educators  revise  curricula  to  meet  the  long-range  demand  for 
skilled  manpower  in  industry,  service  jobs,  and  the  professions. 

In  the  second  study,  the  institute  is  analyzing  a spectrum  of  occu- 
pations to  identify  general  and  transferable  work  skills  common  to 
many  jobs— for  example,  ability  to  make  rough  sketches  of  spatial  ar- 


rangements,  or  knowledge  of  safety  procedures  — in  contrast  with  is 

skills'particurar  lo  each  job.  The  institute  is  also  attempting  to  apply 
the  concept  of  “general  skills”  to  a wide  variety  of  jobs  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a means  for  deriving  various  general  skills  from  occupational 
information.  The  aim  is  to  provide  data  on  which  a basic  vocational 
curriculum,  more  adaptable  to  an  age  of  changing  technology,  might 
be  based.  Tests  will  be  devised  to  estimate  the  contribution  of  voca- 
tional and  academic  education  to  generalized  vocational  skills  and 
the  degree  to  which  those  skills  are  increased  during  school  years. 

2.  University  of  Wisconsin 

Project  Directors: 

Gerald  Sommers  and  J.  Kenneth  Little, 

Center  for  Research  and  Development  of  Vocational- 

Technical  Education  and  Training 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  major  university  to  give  high  priority  to  the 
study  of  vocational  and  technical  education,  and  its  new  center  for 
research  in  the  field  plans  to  draw  extensively  from  many  disciplines 
in  the  university  for  study  and  development  of  vocational  education. 

The  center,  supported  by  the  Foundation  over  a five-year  period, 
is  under  the  co-direction  of  a professor  of  educational  psychology  and 
a professor  of  economics.  They  are  working  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  dean  of  the  university’s  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  and  composed  of  representatives  of  various  university  units, 
state  institutions  and  agencies,  and  labor  and  management. 

Since  the  beginning  operations  in  the  fall  of  1964,  the  center  has 
concentrated  on  establishing  a clearinghouse  of  information  basic  to 
the  strengthening  of  vocational  and  technical  education— reports,  cur- 
ricular materials,  and  information  on  research  and  experimental  proj- 
ects under  way.  The  center  also  plans  to  disseminate  the  information 
it  collects  through  publications  and  field  services. 
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19  The  center’s  research  will  be  conducted  by  experts  in  many  fields 

—including  economists,  sociologists,  psychologists,  curriculum  spe- 
cialists, counseling  experts,  and  specialists  in  the  vocation»l|^chnical 
aspects  of  agriculture,  commerce,  engineering,  home  economics,  and 
the  industrial  arts. 

Research  will  be  conducted  in  three  main  areas: 

— Studies  of  the  changing  world  of  work”  will  cover  occupa- 
tional trends  and  the  job  market,  skills  and  knowledge  required  for 
current  and  developing  occupations,  relation  of  job  needs  to  training 
programs,  and  the  adequacy  of  job  information  and  counseling. 

—On  the  subject,  “the  human  dimension”  researchers  will  exam- 
ine vocational-education  programs  for  their  demands  on  aptitudes, 
skills,  and  knowledge;  selection  and  job-placement  of  trainees,  and 
follow-up  studies  after  employment;  and  problems  of  disadvantaged 
groups, 

—The  third  field  will  be  concerned  with  translation  of  knowledge 
of  job  trends  and  needs  and  of  human  resources  into  effective  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training.  Research  will  center  on  curriculum 
planning,  counseling  and  work-study  programs,  development  of  in- 
structional materials,  training  of  teachers,  and  on-the-job  training, 

3.  W.E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Researeh 

Project  Director: 

Samuel  Burt,  W,  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research 
1755  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N,W,,  Washington,  D,C,  20036 

Under  the  requirements  of  Federal  vocational-education  legislation, 
tens  of  thousands  of  businessmen,  labor  officials,  and  industrial  repre- 
sentatives serve  on  an  estimated  11,000  industrial  advisory  committees 
throughout  the  country.  Many  trades  and  crafts  have  established 
their  own  committees  to  advise  school  systems  on  aspects  of  voca- 
tional education  ranging  from  curriculum  and  training  equipment  to 
teacher  selection  and  qualifications. 


Yet  no  systematic  study  of  industrial  advisory  committees  has 
been  made  in  the  half  century  they  have  been  active,  and  little  is 
known  about  their  actual  effectiveness,  methods  of  operation,  and 
composition.  To  gather  this  information  and  to  clarify  the  basis  of 
effectiveness  of  the  committees,  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  made  a grant  for  a one-year  study  by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Research.  The  institute  is  a division  of  the  W. 
E.  Upjohn  Unemployment  Trustee  Corporation,  a private,  nonprofit 
organization  established  in  1945  by  the  Michigan  drug  manufacturer. 

Researchers  will  examine  the  following  aspects  of  advisory  com- 
mittees: their  influence  on  vocational-education  course  and  program 
planning;  their  role  in  keeping  teachers  informed  about  changes  and 
trends  in  the  fields  in  which  they  teach;  the  selection  of  students  for 
job  placement;  financial  support  of  vocational  programs;  and  the 
relation  between  educational  programs  conducted  by  industry  and 
vocational  programs  in  the  schools. 

Although  industrial  advisory  committees  have  been  in  existence 
at  the  community  level  since  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  required  states  to  create  advisory  coun- 
cils in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

Illustrative  of  the  influence  of  advisory  committees  is  the  fact 
that  in  some  areas  they  define  the  industrial  experience  that  qualifies 
vocational  teachers.  Federal  law  requires  that  any  changes  in  the 
scope  and  content  of  vocational  education  be  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committees.  In  some  instances,  they  are  also  the 
bodies  to  whom  vocational  teachers  and  administrators  are  respon- 
sible, in  effect,  more  than  to  the  local  school  board.  At  the  other 
extreme,  some  advisory  committees  have  limited  impact  on  school 
programs  and  may  be  little  more  than  honorary  or  perfunctory  groups. 

Through  interviews  with  advisory  committee  members,  school 
personnel,  and  others  and  through  research  on  the  record  of  commit- 
tees, the  Upjohn  researchers  will  seek  not  only  to  gather  information 
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21  but  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  committees  and  to  dispel  popular  and  pro- 

fessional misconceptions  of  them.  In  a broader  sense,  the  aim  is  to 
provide  a more  ejffective  means  of  knitting  industry  and  education  into 
effective  cooperation  for  better  vocational  education. 


Vocational -Technical  Teacher  Training 

1.  San  Francisco  State  College  ( Frederic  Burk  Foundation 
for  Education ) 

Project  Director: 

Dwight  H.  Newell,  San  Francisco  State  College 
i6oo  Holloway  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California  94132 

The  main  objective  of  San  Francisco  State’s  effort,  supported  by  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  to  the  Frederic  Burk  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tion,  is  to  help  other  schools  in  the  Bay  area— through  workshops  and 
in-service  training  for  teachers -to  institute  programs  similar  to  those 
of  schools  in  the  pre-engineering  and  food-technology  programs  ( see 
pages  8 and  13).  Summer  workshops  are  scheduled  over  the  next  three 
years  for  about  twenty  vocational  teachers  each  year;  in  addition,  the 
college  will  sponsor  a symposium  for  administrators  and  coordinators 
of  vocational  and  technical  education  and  a series  of  eight  institutes 
for  vocational-education  teachers. 

In  addition  to  these  services,  the  college  will  provide  consultants 
-drawn  from  college  faculty,  industry,  and  staff  of  schools  in  the 
Richmond  Plan  to  advise  teachers  on  curriculum  and  training  meth- 
ods. Consultants  will  also  work  with  high-school  staffs  in  an  effort  to 
get  them  to  consider  other  fields  of  vocational  education -for  ex- 
ample, electronics  and  information  programs  — in  addition  to  the  pre- 
technology programs.  The  college  will  also  review  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  programs  to  junior  high  schools  as  well  as  senior  high 
schools. 
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2.  Central  Michigan  University 

Project  Director: 

Ernest  Minelli,  Central  Michigan  University 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan  48858 

In  cooperation  with  fourteen  public  school  systems  and  three  com- 
munity colleges,  Central  Michigan  University  has  planned  a new 
program  in  vocational  education  composed  of  three  elements:  a tech- 
nical-education program  at  the  community  colleges,  based  on  and  co- 


ordinated with  a new  high-school  curriculum;  a flexible  degree 
program  at  the  university  for  graduates  of  the  community  college 
programs;  and  a five-year  degree  program  for  the  preparation  of  vo- 


The  new  high-school  curriculum  will  begin  in  the  tenth  grade, 
where  students  interested  in  vocational  education  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plore a range  of  skills  and  study  industry  in  modem  society.  Main 


velopment  of  technical  abilities  rather  than  the  preparation  of  stu- 
dents for  specific  employment. 

During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  the  program  will  consist 
of  a two-year  sequence  of  courses  in  English,  science,  mathematics, 
and  industrial-technical  education.  As  in  the  pretechnology  program 
(see  page  8)  students  entering  the  labor  force  out  of  high  school 
will  be  better  prepared  for  training  programs  in  industry,  while  those 
who  wish  to  go  to  a community  college  will  be  able  to  continue  in  a 
sequential  vocational  program  based  on  their  high-school  work.  Stu- 
dents who  complete  their  high-school  program  and  wish  to  continue 
their  education  will  have  accumulated  enough  credits  in  general  col- 
lege preparatory  work  to  admit  them  to  Central  Michigan’s  general 
liberal-arts  program. 

The  community-college  program  will  be  designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent proficiency  in  his  chosen  field.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
students  will  aim  at  a two-year  associate  degree,  but  they  will  be  able 


objective  of  the  tenth-grade  curriculum  will  be  the  discovery  and  de- 


cational  teachers. 
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23  to  transfer  to  the  university  if  they  wish  to  continue  their  education  to 

the  bachelor’s  degree  level. 

The  program  for  preparation  of  vocational  teachers  combines  for 
, the  first  time  at  a university  level  the  merits  of  the  generalized  indus- 

trial-arts approach,  which  is  concerned  with  studies  unrelated  to  par- 
ticular fields,  and  specialized  vocational  education.  The  program  will 
, begin  with  a year  devoted  to  interdepartmental  studies,  for  which 

instructors  from  major  subject  areas  will  organize  the  curriculum  to 
emphasize  the  interrelationships  of  subjects  and  their  relevance  to 
vocational  education.  The  university  will  also  strengthen  its  industrial- 
arts  curriculum  to  provide  for  a particular  area  of  concentration  rather 
than  general  shop  e.xperiences.  Each  prospectiv'c  teacher  will  com- 
plete a semester  of  industrial  e.xperience  related  to  his  area  of  concen- 
tration, plus  a ten-week  summer  session  in  which  he  will  work  full 
time  in  industry.  Students  will  also  spend  two  semesters  of  school  in- 
ternships, first  as  teaching  assistants  and  then  as  teaching  associates 
under  supervision,  in  high  schools  that  have  adopted  the  new  voca- 
tional-education program. 

The  high  schools  to  be  included  in  the  plan  vary  in  size  from  a 
small  rural  school  of  fewer  than  500  pupils  to  a large  city  school  of 
over  3,000.  Industry  in  the  area  will  cooperate  by  accepting  students 
for  semester  and  summer  working  experience. 


Cooperative  Work-Study  Education 

Cooperative  work-study  education  enables  students  to  alternate 
periods  of  regular  academic  studies  with  off-campus  employment  re- 
lated to  their  field  of  academic  interest  and  to  the  careers  they  expect 
to  follow.  In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  interrelating  education  and 
the  world  of  work,  such  programs  sometimes  enable  low-income  stu- 
dents to  finance  their  advanced  education. 
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The  cooperative  system  has  been  confined  largely  to  liberal-arts  24 

and  engineering  colleges.  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion in  1965  made  seven  grants  for  experiments  in  post-high-school 
cooperati\'c  education  for  vocational  preparation  for  business  and 
industry.  Three  of  the  recipients  are  predominantly  Negro  institu- 
tions. The  projects  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1965. 

Further  information  on  these  projects  may  be  obtained  from: 

Roy  Woodridge,  Northeastern  University,  Boston, 

Massachusetts  02115 

W.  H.  Hollins,  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Normal,  Alabama  35762 

Russell  T.  Sharpe,  Golden  Gate  College,  220  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

James  R.  Russell,  Jr.,  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Virginia  23368 

Bertram  Spector,  New  York  Institute  of  Technology,  Syosset 
Extension,  175  Jericho  Turnpike,  Syosset,  New  York  11791 

Lloyd  Caughran,  Water  and  Sewerage  Technical  School,  Box  348, 

Neosho,  Missouri  64850 

Frederick  Ross,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio  45384 

Northeastern  University,  which  offers  the  largest  cooperative-educa-  *• 
tion  program  in  the  country  ( all  of  its  8,000  students  participate ) , re- 
ceived a grant  to  coordinate  and  assist  the  work-study  experiments. 
Northeastern  will  send  staff  members  to  other  institutions  to  advise  on 
such  matters  as  the  fields  of  study  in  which  cooperative  programs 
should  be  offered,  and  whether  these  should  be  elective  or  compul- 
sory. The  advisers  will  also  help  strengthen  curricula,  and  suggest 
training  programs. 

In  addition.  Northeastern  will  bring  staff  members  from  the  col- 
leges to  its  campus  for  consultation  internships.  The  interns  will  be 


25  ^ble  to  see  how  Nortlieastern  administers  its  cooperative  programs, 

from  the  first  student  interview  witli  liis  faculty  coordinator  to  the 
final  report  after  the  last  assignment  in  the  student’s  senior  year. 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  will  conduct  a work- 
study  program  in  electronics  and  mechanical  technology  in  coopera- 
tion with  Federal  agencies  and  private  industry  engaged  in  space  re- 
search in  the  Huntsville  area.  About  forty  students  will  take  part  in 
the  program  initially,  and  the  number  will  be  increased  to  about 
ninety  by  1967.  Students  will  follow  a three-year  program  of  alternat- 
ing periods  of  study  and  work,  including  two  summers.  Curricula  will 
be  adapted  in  light  of  industrial  developments  encountered  by  the 
students. 

i 

Golden  Gate  College,  in  San  Francisco,  plans  a three-year  program 
under  which  twenty  students  a year  will  attend  school  and  work  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  fall  trimesters.  In  the  summer  trimester  they  will 
either  work  full  time  or  attend  remedial  classes  on  a part-time  basis. 
Students  will  receive  academic  credit  for  their  work  experience  and 
will  be  eligible  for  an  associate  degree  in  business  administration 
after  two  years.  They  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  studies 
towards  the  B.A.  degree  in  evening  classes. 

Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  will  conduct  a three-year  program  in 
industrial  technology  in  cooperation  with  several  major  corporations, 
in  an  eflFort  to  train  up  to  sixty  students  a year  for  superxdsory  posts. 
Students  will  spend  their  first  two  years  in  a general-education  pro- 
gram with  a technological  emphasis;  in  the  third  year  they  will  spend 
six  months  in  industry  working  under  the  supervision  of  expert  engi- 
neers and  supervisors  experienced  in  industrial  training.  Students  will 
then  return  to  the  institute  to  complete  work  on  their  degrees,  at- 
tending one  extra  summer  session  to  make  up  for  their  time  in  industry. 


New  York  Institute  of  Technology,  a private  post-secondary  voca- 
tional school,  will  test  a program  in  electrical  and  computer  technolo- 
gy in  which  approximately  600  students-one  quarter  of  the  institute’s 
enrollment— will  pursue  the  bulk  of  their  studies  off  campus.  They  will 
learn  mainly  through  independent  study,  using  programmed  instruc- 
tion material  developed  by  the  institute  staff  in  cooperation  with  local 
industry.  This  material  will  be  supplemented  by  use  of  television, 
radio,  films,  tape-recorders,  and  telephone;  by  field  trips,  and  use  of 
mobile  libraries;  and  by  laboratory,  workshop,  and  tutorial  sessions  at 
the  institute.  Full-time  attendance  at  the  institute  will  only  be  re- 
quired for  a few  weeks  in  the  year. 

Water  and  Sewerage  Technical  School,  a private  \'ocational  school  in 
Neosho,  Missouri,  will  use  its  grant  to  enable  100  young  men  a year 
to  take  part  in  a coopcrati\  e study  program  with  public  and  private 
utilities  in  the  area.  Under  this  program,  the  school  will  provide  theo- 
retical training  in  the  increasingly  complex  field  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  disposal  while  the  utilities  — which  have  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive equipment  schools  cannot  generally  afford  — will  give  practi- 
cal training.  Successful  students  will  be  hired  as  technicians  by  both 
public  utilities  and  private  industry. 

Wilberforce  University,  in  Ohio,  a liberal-arts  college,  will  institute  a 
cooperative  education  program  for  its  entire  student  body  of  more 
than  400.  The  year-round  curriculum  will  consist  of  three  academic 
periods.  Freshmen  will  study  for  two  or  three  periods  before  going  to 
jobs;  in  the  following  three  )'ears  they  will  spend  at  least  four  months 
a year  in  jobs.  Courses  will  be  rescheduled  and  faculty  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  new  program. 

More  than  thirty  organizations  — including  business  and  industry, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  libraries,  and  Federal  scientific  institutions— 
will  seek  to  pro\’ide  employment  under  the  program,  leading  to  offers 
of  permanent  positions  after  the  students  have  graduated. 
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27  The  following  is  a selected  list  of  publications  available  without  charge  from 

the  Ford  Foundation,  Office  of  Reports,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  A complete  list  of  publications  is  also  available. 


The  Ford  Foundation  Annual  Report 

About  The  Ford  Foundation:  General  description  of  programs  and  objec- 
tives. 

American  Community  Development:  Preliminary  reports  on  comprehen- 
sive community  projects  assisted  by  the  Foundation  in  Boston,  New  Haven, 
Oakland,  Philadelphia,  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

American  Philanthropic  Foundations:  Facts  and  figures,  with  emphasis  on 
national,  general-purpose  foundations. 

The  Apprentice  Experts:  An  account  of  fellowship  activities. 

The  Ford  Foundation’s  Role  in  Engineering  Education:  An  address  to  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education  by  Carl  W.  Borgmann. 

Language  Doors:  Foreign-language  training  and  the  teaching  of  English  as 
a second  language. 

The  New  Teacher:  Assistance  for  new  patterns  in  teacher  education. 


The  Pay  of  Professors:  Report  on  grants  for  college-teacher  salaries. 

Scholars’  Work  and  Works:  Assistance  to  scholarly  publication  by  univer- 
sity presses  and  improvement  of  library  resources. 

The  Society  of  the  Streets:  Activities  in  youth  development  and  delin- 
quency prevention  and  treatment. 


Stirring  in  the  Big  Cities:  The  Great  Cities  Projects:  from  the  NEA  Jour- 
nals, published  in  1962  and  1963,  on  Foundation-supported  school -im- 
provement programs. 
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OKLAHOMA  | 

Role  and  role  conflicts  of  vocational  teachers  were  studied.  Unstructured  interviews  with  vocational 

education  personnel,  administrators,  and  teacher  educators  resulted  in  a list  of  vocational  teacher 

behaviors  for  distributive  education,  trade  and  industrial  education,  vocational  agriculture,  and  technical 

education.  Based  on  this  list,  an  instrument  was  developed  which  permitted  respondents  to  indicate  on  a six 

point  continuum  the  extent  to  which  teachers  actually  engaged  in  the  behaviors  and  the  extent  to  which  they  | 

should  do  so.  It  was  tried  with  a pilot  sample,  refined,  and  administered  to  a stratified  random  sample  of  | 

1,502  vocational  teachers,  other  teachers,  vocational  students,  parents  of  vocational  students,  counselors, 

and  administrators  in  82  Oklahoma  schools.  Data  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  activity  cognition  and  norms  by 

the  Kruskal ->Wal  1 is  one-way  analysis  of  variance  and  Mann-Whitney  U tests.  It  was  evident  that  counselors  ^ 

contributed  to  ambiguity  of  vocational  teacher  role  through  disparities  between  their  own  and  teacher  j 

cognitions  of  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  ddne  bv  teachers,  through  disparities  between  norms  and  i 

expectations  which  they  hold  for  the  teacher.  (JM)  | 
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In  recent  years  Role  Theory  has  been  utilized  as  a framework  for  a number 
of  comprehensive  studies  of  educational  positions,  including  that  of  the  super- 
intendent (Gross,  et«  al« ) , the  principal,  (Sweitzer)  and  the  teacher  (Getzels 
and  Guba),  In  view  of  the  current  emphasis  upon  providing  appropriate  voca- 
tional education  to  secondary  school  students  a study  of  the  role  and  role 
conflicts  of  the  vocational  teacher  was  undertaken. 

This  report  summarizes  findings  relative  to  counselors'  contributions  to 
role  definition  and  conflict  for  the  Vocational  teacher. 

Theoretical  Model 

Within  the  framework  of  this  investigation,  role  is  conceived  as  the  set 
of  cognitions  maintained  about  the  behavior  of  occupants  of  a given  position 
by  all  interested  persons.  The  behavior  of  any  occupant  of  the  given  position 
is  considered  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  such  cognitions  held  in  relation 
to  the  position.  Cognitions  entering  into  the  role  of  vocational  teacher  may 
be  of  many  varieties  and  include,  in  the  present  framework,  both  activity 
cognitions  (statements  about  what  is  perceived  as  existing)  and  norms  (eval- 
uative statements  regarding  what  should  exist).  Thus  the  role  of  the  voca-i ..  * 

tional  teacher  may  be  considered  to  be  a set  of  activity  cognitions  and  norms 

* 

held  for  that  teacher  position  by  vocational  teachers  themselves  and  by  other 

counter-roles.  Role  conflict , in  this  study,  is  defined  as  the  existence  of 

♦ 

disparate  cognitions  held  for  the  behavior  of  vocational  teachers, 

'«This  report  is  based  on  a study  entitled  M Exploratory  Analysis  of  Roles 
and  Role  Conflicts  of  Vocational  Teachers  in  Oklahoma  (Project  No,  OE-5-85-001) 
sponsored  by  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  under  the  provisions  of  Section  4 (c) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963o  The  authors  were  assisted  by  Carol  A, 
Jensen,  Charles  H,  Kaiser,  and  Kenneth  J,  Kiser, 
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Instruments  and  Methods 

From  unstructured  interviews  with  vocational  education  personnel,  admin- 
istrators, teacher  trainers,  and  others,  a list  of  vocational  teacher  behav- 
iors was  constructed.  Four  broad  areas  of  vocational  education  were  con- 
sidered: Distributive  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Vocational 

Agriculture,  and  Technical  Education,  Instruments  were  constructed  which 
permitted  respondents  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they  felt  vocational 
teachers  of  a given  type  actually  engaged  in  each  of  the  behaviors  (activity 
cognitions),  and  the  extent  to  which  they  should  do  so  (norms).  Responses 
were  scored  on  a six-point  continuum  ranging  from  "always"  '(scored  as  1)  to 
"never"  (scored  as  6), 

After  a try-out  with  a pilot  sample  and  further  refinement,  the  instru- 
ments, were  administered  to  1502  respondents  in  eighty-two  secondary  schools 
selected  on  a stratified  random  basis  to  represent  Oklahoma  schools  offering 
the  various  vocational  programs  under  consideration.  For  each  type  of  voca- 
tional education  offered  in  each  school  the  following  respondents  were  sought 
all  vocational  teachers,  two  non-vocational  teachers,  two  non-vocational 
students,  two  vocational  students,  two  parents  of  vocational  students,  one 
counselor,  and  one  administrator.  Each  respondent  completed  forms  relating 
to  only  one  variety  of  vocational  education. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  results  presented  are  restricted  to  eleven 
vocational  teacher  behaviors  which  relate  specifically  to  areas  of  immediate 
concern  to  counselors. 

Data  Analysis 

For  each  vocational  education  type  considered,  resportses  of  the  seven 
counter-role  positions  were  compared  both  in  terms  of  activity  cognitions 
and  norms  for  each  behavior,  Kruskal-Wallis  one-way  analysis  of  variance 
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tests  (Siegel)  v;ere  utilized,  followed  by  Mann-Whitney  U tests  (Siegel)  to 
establish  locations  of  significant  differences.  Results  of  comparispns 
between  responses  of  counselors  and  the  six  other  groups  are  presented  in 
this  report.  Also  reported  are  results  of  Mann-Whitney  tests  between  coun- 
selors' activity  cognitions  and  norms  for  each  of  the  vocational  teacher 
behaviors. 


Summary  of  Findings 


This  report  illustrates  a method  by  which  ambiguities  in  the  definition 
of  the  social  role  for  a given  position  holder  can  be  examined.  It  is  evident 
from  the  findings  presented  that  counselors  contribute  to  the  ambiguity  sur- 
rounding the  role  of  vocational  teacher  in  at  least  three  ways;  through 
disparities  between  their  own  and  vocational  teacher  cognitions  of  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be  done  by  the  vocational  teacher;  through  disparities 
between  their  own  cognitions  and  those  of  the  other  position  holders  surround- 
ing the  vocational  teacher,  and  through  disparities  between  norms  and  expec- 
tations which  they  hold  concurrently  for  the  vocational  teacher.  The  magni- 
tude and  direction  of  disparities  are  discussed  in  relation  to  specific  items 
of  vocational  teacher  behavior. 
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V o c a t r on  al  T® Rol  e~Def  ini  t i on  and'  Role  C on  f 1 i c t : 

The  Counselor's  Contribution’f 


John  C.  Egermeier,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Solomon  Sutker,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Oklahoma  State  University 

and 

J.  Paschal  Twyman,  Director  of  Research  and  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

University  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis 


A total  of  1502  counselors,  administrators,  vocational  students,  parents, 
non-vocational  students,  non-vocational  teachers,  and  vocational  teachers 
responded  to  the  items  below  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  they  feel  vocational  I 

teachers  actually  engage  in  the  behavior  (activity  cognition)  and  should  engage 
in  it  (norm).  Responses  were  on  a six-point  continuum  ranging  from  "always" 

(scored  as  1)  to  "never"  (scored  as  6) . Statistically  significant  differ-  ; 

ences  in  responses  were  identified  by  Mann-Whitney  U procedures.  Results  of  I 

comparisons  considered  in  this  report  are  shown  in  Tables  II  through  X on  the 
following  pages. 

Item  No . ' Vocational  Teacher  Behavior 

1.  Insist  that  all  students  admitted  to  their  vocational  courses  have 

the  potential  ability  to  succeed  in  doing  the  work.  | 

2.  Encourage  students  of  high  ability  to  take  vocational  classes.  ^ 

3.  Suggest  that  personnel  handling  counseling  functions  revise  I 

their  policies  if  a high  proportion  of  students  with  poor  academic  | 

ability  are  assigned  to  vocational  classes.  I 

4.  Exercise  some  type  of  control  over  decisions  regarding  students  who  I 

are  admitted  to  enroll  in  the  vocational  program  they  teach.  I 

5.  Have  as  a primary  objective  training  students  who  probably  will  j 

not  go  to  college.  | 

6.  Have  as  a primary  objective  the  teaching  of  skills  which  will 

improve  their  students'  chances  for  emplo3mient  immediately  after  I 

graduation  from  high  school.  | 

7.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  a college  education  to  vocational  , I 

students.  I 

8.  Provide  students  with  information  about  how  to  apply  and  interview 
for  a job  after  graduation. 

9.  Provide  students  with  information  about  where  they  can  get  jobs  1 

after  graduation.  j 

10.  Maintain  up  to  date  records  on  the  job  placements  of  vocational 

students  who  have  graduated.  | 

11.  Take  counseling  or  guidance  courses  in  college.  | 
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*This  report  is  based  on  a study  entitled  ^ Exploratory  Analysis  of 
Roles  and  Role  Conflicts  of  Vocational  Teachers  in  Oklahoma  (Project  No. 
OE-5-85-001)  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  4 (c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  authors  were 
assisted  by  Carol  A.  Jensen,  Charles  H.  Kaiser,  and  Kenneth  J.  Kiser. 
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_Table__I. 

Number  of  Respondents  by  Program  Type  and  Counter-Role 

Program  Type 


I 


I 


Counter-Role 

Vo-Ag 

T & I 

Tech.  Ed. 

D.  E. 

Vocational  Teachers 

63 

134 

10 

26 

Non-Vocational  Teachers 

102 

87 

17 

50 

Non-Vocational  Students 

■ 115 

88 

18 

51 

Vocational  Students 

119 

96 

18 

57 

Parents 

1G4 

68 

12 

39 

Counselors 

38 

35 

6 

26 

Administrators 

54 

40 

6 

23 

TOTAL 

595 

548 

87 

272 

Table  II. 

Comparisons  of  Activity  Cognitions  Held  for 
Distributive  Education  Teachers 


Respondent  Groups  Being  Compared  With  Counselor* 

Item 

No. 

Counselor 

D.  E. 

Teacher 

Non-Voc.  Adminis- 

Teacher  trator 

Non-Voc . 
Student 

D.  E. 

Student 

Parent 

1 

2.5 

3.4 

* 

2.0 

2.0 

2 

2.2 

1.5 

3 

2.6 

3.0 

3.5 

5 

3.3 

2.3 

7 

2.4 

1.7 

1.5 

10 

2.6 

1.1 

1.7 

11 

3.5 

m 

2.7 

1.8 

* Mean  response  is  shown  in  each  case  where  a group's 
cantly  (P<.05)  from  counselors'  responses. 


responses  differed  signifi- 
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Table  III. 

Comparisons  of  Norms  Held  for  Distributive  Education  Teachers 


Respondent  Groups  Being  Compared  With  Counselor^'* 


Item 

No. 

Counselor 

D.  E. 

Teacher 

Non-Voc . 
Teacher 

Adminis- 

trator 

Non-Voc , 
Student 

D.  E. 

Student 

Parent 

1 

2.9 

1.3 

2.1 

1.8 

2 

2.6 

1.5 

1.9 

3 

2.9 

1.6 

4 

2.4 

1.4 

7 

2.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

10 

1.4 

2.4 

Mean  response  is  sIiot.ti  in  each  case  where  a group's  responses  differed  signifi- 
cantly (p<  ,05)  from  counselors'  responses.-  I 


Table  IV. 

Comparisons  of  Activity  Cognitions  and  Norms  Held 
for  Distributive  Education  Teachers 
by  Counselors 


Counselors’  Mean 
Response 


Activity 

Items  on  which  significant  disparaties  appear  (p<  .05)  cognition  Norm 


9. 

Provide  students  with  information  about  where  they 
can  get  jobs  after  graduation. 

2.2 

1.3 

10. 

Maintain  up  to  date  records  on  the  job  placements 
of  vocational  students  who  have  graduated. 

2.6 

1.4 

11. 

Take  counseling  or  guidance  courses  in  college. 

3.5 

2.6 
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Comparisons  of  Activity  Cognitions  Held  for 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Teachers 


Item 

No. 

Counselor 

Respondent  Groups  Being 

Compared 

With  Counselor* 

T & I 
Teacher 

Non-Voc.  Adminis- 
Teacher  trator 

• Non-Voc 
S tudent 

. T & I 
S tudent 

Parent 

1 

2.8 

2.3 

3.8 

2.2 

2 

2.6 

1.9 

3.7 

3 

3.1 

2.1 

4 

2.8 

3.7 

6 

2.1 

1.3 

7 

3.2 

2.0 

2.3 

2.2 

1.5 

8 

2.4 

1.9 

1.7 

9 

2.4 

1.8 

10 

3.8 

2.2 

3.1 

2.9 

2.1 

11 

3.8 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

2.2 

Mean  response  is  shown  in  each  case  where  a group's  responses  differed 
significantly  (p  <.05)  from  counselors'  responses. 


Table  VI. 

Comparisons  of  Norms  Held  for 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Teachers 


Item 

No. 

Counselor 

Respondent  Groups  Being 

Compared  With  Counselor* 

T I 

Teacher 

Non-Voc.  Adminis- 
Teacher  trator 

Non-Voc . 
S tudent 

T 6c  I 
Student 

Parent 

1 

2.5 

1.5 

2.1 

2 

2.5 

1.5 

3 

2.5 

1.5 

4 

2.5 

1.6 

2.0 

5 

1.7 

1.3 

1.5 

7 

2.4 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

9 

1.2 

1.8 

1.5 

10 

1.5 

2.4 

2.3 

* Mean  response  is  shown  in  each  case  where  a group's  responses  differed 
significantly  (p < .05)  from  counselors'  responses. 


Table  VII. 


Comparisons  of  Activity  Coiinitions  and  Norms  Held  For 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education  Teachers 
by  Counselors 


Items 

Counselors*  Mean 
Response 

Activity 

on  which  significant  disparities  appear  (p < .05)  cognition 

Norm 

7. 

Emphasize  the  importance  of  a college  education 
to  vocational  students. 

3,2 

2.4 

8. 

Provide  students  with  information  about  how  to 
apply  and  interview  for  a job  after  graduation. 

2.4 

1,3 

9. 

Provide  students  with  information  about  where 
they  can  get  jobs  after  graduation. 

2.4 

1. 2 

10, 

Maintain  up  to  date  records  on  the  job  place- 
ments of  vocational  students  who  have  graduated. 

3.8 

1.5 

11, 

Take  counseling  or  guidance  courses  in  college. 

3.8 

2.0 

Table 

VIII. 

Comparisons  of  Activity  Cognitions  Held 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 

for 

Respondent  Groups  Being  Compared 

With  Counselor* 

Item. 

No. 

Counselor 

Vo-Ag, 

Teacher 

Non-Voc , 
Teacher 

Adminis-  Non-Voc 
trator  Student 

. Vo-Ag. 
Student 

Parent 

2 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

4 

2.8 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.6 

5 

3.0 

3.6 

3.7 

7 

2,0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

8 

2,8 

2.0 

9 

2,7 

1.9 

10 

3.4 

2.2 

4.1 

2.6 

11 

3.3 

2.2 

* Mean  response  is  shown  in  each  case  where  a group's  responses  differed 
significantly  (p'^.OS)  from  counselors'  responses. 
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Table  IX. 

Comparisons  of  Noras  Held  For 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teacliers 


Item 

No. 

Counselor 

Rgs  pond  Gilt  Groups  Bcin^^  CoinpsrGd  With  Counsel  ot-V 

Vo-Ag. 

Teacher 

Non-Voc.  Adminis-  Non-Voc.  Vo-Ag. 

Teacher  tratoi  Student  Student  Parent 

2 

2.4 

1.6 

3 

3.0 

2.2 

7 

1.9 

1.4 

i.6  1.3  1.2 

10 

2.2 

1.5 

1.5 

Mean  response  is  shox^i  In  each  case  where  a group’s  responses  differed 
significantly  Cp  . Oo)  from  counselors’  responses. 


Table  X. 

Comparisons  of  Activity  Cognitions  and  Norms  Held  For 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  by  Counselors 


Counselors'  Mean 
Response 


Items 

on  which  significant  disparaties  appear  (d<  .OS') 

Activity 

cognition 

Norm 

8. 

Provide  students  with  information  about  how  to 
apply  and  interview  for  a job  after  graduation. 

2.8 

1.8 

9. 

Provide  students  with  information  about  where 
they  can  get  jobs  after  graduation. 

2.7 

1.7 

10. 

Maintain  up  to  date  records  on  the  job  place- 
ments of  vocational  students  who  have  graduated. 

3.4 

2.2 

11. 

Take  counseling  or  guidance  courses  in  college. 

3.3 

1.9 
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PREFACE 

This  study  was  conducted  under  a contract  with  the 
Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  study  was 
initiated  by  the  Idaho  State  Director,  Vocational  Education. 
The  study  was  made  by  Dr.  0.  E.  Kjos,  Vocational  Counselor 
Educator  at  the  University  of  Idaho  under  the  direct  super~ 
vision  of  Djr.  H.  Walter  Steffens,  Vice  President  of  Academic 
Affairs  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Karen  Glenn  served 
as  research  assistant  for  the  study. 
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Introduction 


The  University  of  Idaho  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  May,  1966,  for  a study  of  existing  Vocational 
Teacher  Education  programs^,  jhe  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the 


current  programs  at  the  University  of  Idaho  with  a view  toward  improving 
their  efficiency  and  effectiveness o The  two  major  objectives  of  the  study 


were: 


1. 


To  determine  the  feasibility  of  coordinating  all 
efforts  being  made  by  the  University  of  Idaho  in 
the  current  Vocational  Teacher  Education  programs 
and/or  the  establishment  of  a Vocational  Teacher 
Education  Department  within  one  of  the  colleges  at 
the  University,  and 


To  determine  the  feasibility  of  developing  a graduate 
program  in  the  Administration  and  Supervision  of 
Vocational  Education. 


The  University  of  Idaho  assumed  major  responsibility  for  Vocational 


Teacher  Education  following  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917.  Graduates 


of  the  various  professional  schools  of  the  University  had  filled  Vocational 


teaching  positions  previouslyo  These  teachers  were  subject-matter  specialists 


trained  only  in  the  technical  or  content  area  of  their  fields  of  work. 


With  the  assignment  of  Vocational  teacher  trainers,  under  provisions  of  the 


Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  teacher  education  curriculum  developed.  It  Included 


professional  courses  in  Vocational  Teacher  Education  in  addition  to  courses 


in  general  education  and  technical  or  content  areas. 


^ See  Appendix  A for  a copy  of  the  agreement 
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The  Philosophical  foundations  and  objectives  upon  which  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  was  based  have  persisted  for  many  years.  There  have  been  some  limited 
modifications  as  a result  of  subsequent  Federal  Acts,  but  secondary  vocational 
programs  and  Vocational  Teacher  Education  programs  generally  have  tended  to 
remain  fairly  static.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  however,,  provides 
for  a gireatiy  expanded  program  of  vocational  education  in  quantity,  quality  and 
scope...!  Section  1 of  the  Act  states: 


The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
states  to  assist  them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education,  to  develop  new 
programs  of  vocational  education,  and  to  provide  part-time 
employment  to  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such  employ- 
ment to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a full-time 
basis,  so  that  persdns  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the 
state"““those  in  high  school,  those  who  have  completed  or 
disc  ntinued  their  formal  education  and  are  preparing  to  enter 
the  labor  market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones, 
and  those  with  special  educational  handicaps — will  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high 
quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  antici- 
p»ated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is 
suited  CO  their  needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from 
such  tralningo^ 

A major  emphasis  in  the  1963  Act  was  that  the  use  of  funds  was  to  be  based 


upon  groups  and  individuals  to  be  served  rather  than  upon  the  traditional 
vocational  subject  matter  areas.  Section  4(a)  states  that  a state's  allotment 


may  be  used  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  groups  of  persons : 

1.  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school. 

2o  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school  and  who  are  available  for  full-time 
study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market. 

3r.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  already 
entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need  training  or 
retraining  to  achieve  stability  or  advancement  in 

employment. 


Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Public  Law  88-210,  88th  Congress, 

Ho  Ro  4955,  December  18,  1963,  p.  1. 


i 
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4.  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic, 
socioeconomic  and  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
f r iin  - ;t'c?rrding  in  the  regular  vocational  education 

picogtam.. 

Implementation  ot  the  Act  has  increased  the  demand  for  both  vocational 
teachers  and  administiative-supervisory  personnel.  The  change  in  requirements 
has  been  more  than  mere  numbers  — additional  personnel  are  needed  at  all 
levels,  but  they  must  possess  new  competence.  This  study  was  designed  to 
provide  a basis  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  teacher 
education  programs  at  the  University  of  Idaho  in  fulfilling  the  provisions  of 
the  Idaho  State  Flan  for  Vocational  Education  and  more  nearly  meeting  the  needs 
of  all  people  in  all  communities  in  the  State  who  want  and  need  vocational 
education . 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  CURRICULUM  ORGANIZATION 


The  first  objective  of  this  study  was  concerned  with  the  feasibility 
of  coordinating  all  vocational  teacher  education  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  and/or  the  establishment  of  a Vocational  Teacher  Education  Department 
within  one  of  the  colleges  at  the  University o The  methodology  employed  in 
terms  of  this  objective  Included: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  administrative  structure  for 
vocational  teacher  education  at  the  University  of 
Idaho • 

2.  An  analysis  .of  the  administrative  structure  for 
vocational  teacher  education  at  other  land-grant 
universities  and  colleges. 

3.  A description  of  the  present  curriculums  and  course 
offerings  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 

4.  A description  of  the  curriculums  and  course  offerings 
at  other  universities. 

5.  An  analysis  of  alternate  organization  patterns. 

I.  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

Vocational  teacher  and  counselor  education  at  the  University  of  Idaho 
is  departmental  — centered  with  little  unity o The  deans  of  three  professional 
colleges  have  administrative  responsibility  for  one  or  more  of  the  four  vocation- 
al teacher  education  programs  as  shown  on  Figure  1. 

The  College  of  Education  has  administrative  responsibility  for  two  programs  — 
Distributive  Education  and  Vocational  Counselor  Education.  The  Colleges  of 
Agriculture  and  Letters  and  Science  each  have  responsibility  for  one  program  — 
Agricultural  Education  and  Home  Economics  Education o 
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Figure  1 

Organization  for  Vocational. Education 
University  of  Idaho 
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Present  Coordination  of  Teacher  Educatlort 


j 

/ , 


A Teacher  Education  <:oordinating  committee  serves  in  an  advisory 
capacity  on  matters  of  certification  and  policy  matters  concerning  teacher 
education c The  committee  is  composed  of  twelve  members  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President o The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  committee 0 Figure  2 shows  the  organization  of  the  committee. 


Figure  2 

Coordination  Committee  Organization 
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II o ADMINISTRATIVE  STRUCTURE  AT  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 
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An  analysis  of  the  catalog  descriptions  of  vocational  teacher  education 
at  44  land-grant  institutions  revealed  a variety  of  organizational  patterns. 

These  could  be  classified  into  four  major  types:  (1)  separate  departments 

of  vocational  teacher  education  in  more  than  one  college  of  the  university; 

(2)  cooperative  programs  of  vocational  teacher  education  administered  by 
two  or  more  colleges  of  the  university;  (3)  separate  departments  of  vocational 
teacher  education  in  one  college  of  the  university;  and  (4)  a single  department 
of  vocational  teacher  education  in  one  college  of  the  university. 

Separate  Departments  in  More  Than  One  College 

The  most  common  of  the  four  types  of  organization  was  the  traditional 
separate  departments  of  vocational  teacher  education  for  each  field  of  service. 
These  departments  generally  were  administered  by  the  professional  college 
offering  the  technical  (content)  courses  of  the  programs.  Seventeen,  or  38.6 
per  cent,  of  the  institutions  had  this  type  of  administrative  structure  as 
indicated  in  Table  1= 

Cooperative  Programs  Between  Two  or  More  Colleges 

Nearly  one-third,  31.8  per  cent,  of  the  universities  indicated  a 
cooperative  type  program  for  vocational  teacher  education.  Coordination 
generally  was  accomplished  through  faculty  committees  rather  than  through 
a designated,  single  coordinator. 

Separate  Departments  in  One  College 

Seven  of  the  44  universities,  or  15,9  per  cent,  showed  all  vocational 
teacher  education  as  being  the  responsibility  of  one  college  of  the  institution. 


mm. 


I 


These  were  organized  as  separate  departments  for  each  service  area  within 
the  college.  In  five  of  the  institutions  the  departments  were  administered 
by  the  College  of  Education;  in  one  institution  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  one  by  a College  of  Life  Science  and  Agriculture. 

Single  Department  in  One  College 

The  single  department  of  vocational  teacher  education,  administered  by 
one  college  of  the  university,  was  the  least  common  type  of  organization 
listed  by  the  44  institutions.  As  shown  in  Table  I,  only  six,  or  13.7  per 
cent,  of  the  universities  reported  this  type  organization.  The  vocational 
teacher  education  department  was  administered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
in  one  institution,  by  the  College  of  Education  in  four  institutions,  and  by 
the  College  of  Science  and  Arts  in  one  institution. 
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TABLE  I 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AT  44  LAND-GRANT  UNIVERSITIES 


Organization  Structure 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

Separate  Departments  in  More  Than  One  Colleges 

17 

38.6 

Cooperative  Programs  Between  Two  or  More  Colleges : 

14 

31.8 

Separate  Departments  in  One  Colleges 

7 

15.9 

Single  Department  in  One  Colleges 

6 

13o7 

TOTAL 

44 

100.0 
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IIIo  CURRICULUMS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

The  University  of  Idaho  offers  work  toward  the  certification  of  teachers 
in  Vocational  Agriculture,  Vocational  Home  Economics,  Distributive  Education, 
Business  and  Office  Education,  Technical  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  program  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  preparation  of 
secondary  school  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  in  vocational 
guidance;  it  does  not  involve  a separate  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of 
vocational  counselors o A degree  program  has  not  been  offered  in  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  nor  in  Health  Occupations. 

Teacher  trainers  have  been  designated  by  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  for  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Distributive  Education, 
and  vocational  Guidance . Federal-State  financial  support  has  also  been 
provided  in  these  four  areas The  programs  in  Business  and  Office  Education 
and  in  Technical  Education  have  not  been  reimbursed  under  provisions  of  the 
Idaho  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and  hence  is  not  detailed  in  this 
s tudy  o 

Undergraduate  Curriculum  Requirements 

Table  II  shows  a comparison  of  the  requirements  of  the  various  teaching 
majors  by  area  of  study.  A total  of  128  semester  hours  is  required  for  ' 
graduation  in  all  programs  except  for  Agricultural  Education,  which  has  a 
total  requirement  of  136  hours.  The  pattern  of  requirements  is  similar  for 
the  various  service  areas  with  the  exception  of  the  special  secondary  and 
the  Vocational  Education  professional  areas  of  study. 


Refer  to  Appendix  B for  abstracts  of  the  teacher  training  agreements 
between  the  University  of  Idaho  and  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education. 
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TABLE  II 

COMPARISON  OF  CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 
IN  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  MAJORS 

* 

Agricultural 

Education 

Home  Economics 
Education 

Distributive 

Education 

Area  of  Study 

CREDITS  REQUIRED 

General  Education  Requirements 
Special  Requirements  for  Secondary 

A6-50 

44-46 

43-47 

Teachers 

A 

4 

16 

Vocational  Education  Professional 
Courses 

21 

20 

6 

Vocational  Education  Technical 
Courses  (Content  or  Teaching  Major) 

44 

48 

44 

Electives  (May  be  used  to  complete 
teaching  minor) 

17-21 

10-12 

15-19 

TOTAL  CREDITS  REQUIRED 

136 

128 

128 

i 


I 
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Comparison  of  Undergraduate  General  Education  ReQuirements 

The  general  education  requirements  for  vocational  teacher  education  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  are  shown  in  Table  IIIo  Total  credits  vary  from 
43  for  men  in  Distributive  Education  and  46  credits  for  men  in  Agricultural 
Education = 

The  most  significant  difference  in  requirements  among  the  various  majors 
is  in  the  science~mathematics  area^  Twenty  credits  are  required  in  Agricultural 
Education,  18  in  Home  Economics  and  12  in  Distributive  Education. 


Special  Requirements  for  Secondary  School  Teachers 


Distributive  Education  included  a block  of  professional  credits  required 
of  all  secondary  teaching  majors  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  remaining 
two  programs.  Agricultural  Education  and  Home  Economics,  have  a four-credit 
requirement  in  this  area  of  professional  work  as  shown  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  III 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  MAJORS 


Subject  Matter  Area 


rH 

CO 

u 

•H 

e 

u 

o 

s c 

c 

c 

u o 

o 

o 

vH 

o 

•H 

4-» 

o (d 

0) 

cd 

H O 

o 

u 

g 

60  ^ 

o 

< W 
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Credits  Required 


d) 

> 

•H 


■M  C 
3 O 

•H  .W 
^ CO 
•M  U 

to  O 

•H  T3 
Q M 


English 

Eng  1 and  2 English  Comp 

6 

6 

6 

Eng  113  Business  Writing 

3 

Eng  115  Technical  Writing 

3 

English  Electives 

3 

Physical  Education 

PoEo  1 Healthful  Living  (Women)* 

(2) 

. 

2 

Women-”4  activities  courses 

(4) 

4 

4 

Men — 4 activities  courses 

2 

(2) 

2 

Psychology 

Psych> 1 General  Psych 

3 

3 . 

3 

Psych  55  Human  Growth  & Dev 

3 

3 

or 

or 

Psych  56  Human  Growth  & Dev 

3 

3 

3 

or 

or 

Psych  151  Ed  Psych 

3 

3 

Science  and  Math 

Physical  Sciences 

8 

8 

Biological  Sciences 

8 

10 

Math 

4 

Social  Science 

Soc  51  Into  to  Sociology 

3 

Soc  121  The  Family 

3 

Soc  Sci  Electives 

7** 

6 

9*** 

Speech  31,  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

2 

2 

TOTAL  CREDITS 

Men : 

46 

44 

43 

Women : 

50 

46 

47 

* Any  math  or  science  courses 

**  7 credits  required  in  Social  Science,  Humanities,  or  English 

Must  include  American  History  or  American  Gpvernment 
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TABLE  IV 

SPECIAL  UNDERGRADUATE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
. SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
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O 

* 

iH 

0) 

d 

B 

> 
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O 

•H 

0 c 

k 1 

c c 

C 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  MAJOR; 

4J  o 
iH  'H 

o o 
a *H 

7 O 
JD  -H 

zy 

•H  4J 

a 

03 

M Cd 

U 

(U  u 

^ a 

U r3 

S 3 

CO 

(yO  'O 

O t3 

•H  *t3 

- 

<J  W 

cc  w 

Subject  Matter  Area 

Credits  Required 

Foundations 


Ed  11  Ed  Lectures  (Orientation  to  Ed) 

Ed  8J  Foundations  of  Ed  (Intro  to 

history  of  ed,  place  of  school  in 
society  s,  ed  philosophy,  etCo)  4 

4 

1 

4 

Methods 

Ed  114a  Gen  j SeconcJarfy  School  Methods 

2 

Student  Teaching 

Ed  131  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
Schools 

9 

S 

TOTAL  CREDITS  4 

4 

16 
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The  vocational  education  professional  requirements  are  principally  the 
phil  osophical  and  methodological  foundations  and  student  teaching  courses 
in  'vocational  education.  These  requirements  do  not  include  the  technical, 

'■fir- ' " 

or  content,  courses  comprising  the  students’  vocational  teaching  majors « 

The  courses  listed  in  Table  V generally  are  the  principal  teaching  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  trainers. 

Considerable  variation  in  the  teaching  majors  is  evident  in  the  vocational  | 

professional  education  subject  matter  area.  As  few  as  six  credits  of  ^ 

specialized  vocational  education  has  been  required  in  Distributive  Education 
and  as  many  as  21  credits  in  Agricultural  Education . Distributive  Education  | 

majors  take  the  same  courses  in  orientation  to  education,  general  secondary 
methods  and  student  teaching  as  do  all  nonvocational  secondary  majors.  This 
accounts  for  a large  part  of  the  variability  in  requirements  within  the 
vocational  education  professional  subject  matter  area. 

A combined  total  of  64  credits  of  specialized  vocational  professional  1 

course  work  is  required  by  the  five  major  departments.  Of  this  total,  only 

I 

two  credits  (Ag  Ed  151,  Principles  of  Vocational  Education)  are  common  to  ! 

more  than  one  department;  both  Agricultural  Education  and  Home  Economics 
majors  are  required  to  take  the  course.  Distributive  Education  majors  may 
also  elect  the  course  in  place  of  Bus#  Ed.  198,  Organization'  and  Administration 
of  Cooperative  Programs. 

Specialized  work  in  the  philosophical  foundations  (and  objectives)  of 
vocational  education  is  required  by  two  departments.  Methods  of  teaching 
vocational  courses  vary  from  three  credits  in  two  departments  to  ten  credits 
in  one  department. 
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table  V 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


VOCATIONAL  TEACHING  MAJOR; 
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3 

U (Tl 
•H  O 
M 3 
60  TJ 
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0) 

o 

•H 

0) 

g 
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o 

•H 
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U 

a 

o 

o 
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o 

•H 

•H 

u 

4J 

‘H 

U 

nj 

U 

OJ 

Q) 

O 

u 

o 

B 

0) 

3 

o 

s 

pa 

Q 

pa 

Subject  Matter  Area 


Credits  Required 


Foundations 

Ag  Ed  151  Prin o of  Voc  Educ^ 

Ag  1 Orientation 

Home  Ec  9 Intro  to  Home  Economics 


2 

1 


2 

1 


rsc) 


Methods 

Ag  Ed  152  Beginning  Methods  (for  j 
Ag  Ed  153  Advanced  Methods  (for  srso) 
Ag  Ed  154  Methods  of  Tching  Farm  Shop 
Ag  Ed  157  Adult  Agric=  Ed  Methods 


Ag  Ed  161  Pro  Seminar  (Study  of  Ag  Ed 


2 

3 

2 

2 

1 


pro^ilems;  discussion,  etCc) 

Bus  Ed  193  Methods  & Materials  in  DE 
H Ec  152  Methods  in  Teaching  Home  Ec 

H Ec  156  Methods  in  Adult  Home  Ec  Educ . 


3 

3 


Curriculum 

H Ec  153  Problems  in  Teaching  Home  Ec  (Curr) 


Administration  and  Supervision 

Ag  Ed  158  Supervision  of  FFA 
Bus  Ed  197  Coordination  Techniques 


Bus  Ed  198  Organization  & Administration 
of  Cooperative  Programs 


3 

or 

3* 


Student  Teaching 

Ag  Ed  155-156  Practice  Teaching 
H Ec  157  Student  Teaching  in 

Home  Ec  Education 


TOTAL  CREDITS 


21 


20 


* Ag  Ed  151 
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Two  departments  require  work  in  the  curriculum  or  course  construction  area^ 

No  course  work  in  vocational  guidance  is  required  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Distributive  Education  majors  are  required  to  take  the  same  student 
teaching  course  as  was  required  for  nonvocational  teaching  majors.  A total 
of  nine  credits  is  Offered  for  eight  weeks  of  supervised  teaching.  The 
cooperating  teachers  are  reimbursed  $45o00  per  student.  No  provision  is  made 
for  reimbursing  students  for  travel  expenses. 

The  Agricultural  Education  Department  required  a maximum  of  six  credits 
j.n  student  teaching.  The  student  teaching  experience  is  conducted  in  two 
sessions.  A four-week  experience  is  provided  in  the  fall,  followed  by  a two- 
week  experience  in  the  spring,  llie  cooperating  teachers  are  reimbursed  at  the 
rate  $25.00  per  student  teacher.  The  student  teachers  are  reimbursed  for  travel 
expenses  incurred  in  the  course.  An  observational  experience  is  also  provided 
for  all  student  teachers  as  a unit  of  Ag  Ed  152,  Beginning  Methods.  The  local 
critic  teacher  is  reimbursed  on  a yearly  basis  for  his  cooperation  in  this  course. 

Tlie  Home  Economics  Department  offers  its  own  specialized  course  in  student 
teaching.^  Nine  credits  are  offered  in  the  course.  Local  cooperating  teachers 
are  reimbursed  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  week  for  each  student  teacher. 

The  student  teachers  are  also  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses  of  one  round-trip 
from  the  University  to  the  cooperating  school. 

Technical  Course  Requirements 

The  technical  or  content  courses  constitute  the  teaching  major  of  each 
vocational  teacher  training  program.  The  degree  of  dependence  of  the  vocational 
teacher  education  programs  upon  the  professional  colleges  varied  from  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  to  over  one-third  of  the  total  credits  constituting  the  degree 
requirements.  Table  VI. 
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TABLE  VI 


TECHNICAL  COURSE  CREDITS  REQUIRED  FOR  EACH  VOCATIONAL  MAJOR 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


Vocational  Teaching  Major 

Total  Credits 

Technical  Credits 

% 

Agricultural  Education: 

Technical  courses  taken  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture 

136 

44 

32 

Distributive  Education: 

Technical  courses  taken  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration 

128 

44 

34 

Home  Economics  Education: 

Technical  courses  taken  in  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science 

128 

48 

38 

i: 
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The  Home  Economics  major  was  highest  in  dependence  with  38  per  cent  of 
the  total  credits,  devoted  to  technical  (content)  courses  offered  by  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science.  In  Distributive  Education  3A  per  cent  of  the 
undergraduate  degree  requirements  were  technical  courses  given  in  the  College 
of  Business  Administration., 

The  Agricultural  Education  major  had  a total  graduation  requirement  of 
136  credits o Of  these  credits,  32  per  cent  were  concentrated  in  technical 
courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Table  VI.  » 

Teacher  Trainer  Work  Load  Distribution 

An  average  of  the  five  teacher  trainer’s  work  loads  over  a three-year 
period  (1964-65)  indicated  that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  instructiono  The  percentage  of  time  devoted  to  instruction  ranged 
from  a high  of  100  per  cent  for  two  instructors  over  the  three-year  period 
to  a low  of  60  per  cent  for  two  instructors.  Table  VII.  The  least  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  teaching  for  any  one  semester  for  a full-time  staff  member 
was  40  per  cent. 

Relatively  little  effort  had  been  expended  in  the  area  of  research  during 
the  three-year  period.  Only  two  staff  members  reported  time  devoted  to  research 
and  it  accounted  for  approximately  four  per  cent  of  the  total  work  load  of  the 
five  teacher  trainers.  The  range  of  time  in  percentage  was  from  17  to  five. 

One  staff  member  did,  however,  devote  50  per  cent  of  his  time  in  the  research 
area  during  the  last  year  of  the  three-year  period. 

Administrative  functions  consumed  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total 


time  of  the  five  teacher  trainers. 
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TABLE  VII 

TEACHER  TRAINER  AVETiAGE  WORK  LOAD  DISTRIBl  TION 


University  of  Idaho 

* 1963-65 

Percentage 

of  Time 

Teacher  Trainer 

Instruction 

Research 

Administration 

Service 

n 

100 

0 

0 

0 

» 

n 

71 

0 

0 

29 

//3 

70 

0 

14 

16 

H 

62 

17 

3 

18 

//5 

60 

5 

25 

10 
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The  average  time  entailed  in  administration  over  the  three-year  period  ranged 
from  25  per  cent  for  ohe  staff  member  to  none  for  two  staff  members,  Table  VII 

The  service  area  accounted  for  approximately  11  per  cent  of  the  total 
time  of  the  five  teacher  trainerso  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  one 
instructor  and  no  tim.e  for  one  instructor  was  expended  in  service  activities. 

Instruction 

The  major  teaching  responsibilities  of  the  five  teacher  trainers  was  in 
the  area  of  professional  courses  as  shown  in  Table  VIII . Only  the  instructor 
in  Distributive  Education  had  taught  content  courses  during  the  three-year 
period  1963-65 . The  remaining  two,  combined,  had ^taught  only  three  separate 
content  courses  during  the  three-year  period. 

Excluding  summer  sessions,  all  of  the  professional  course  offerings  were 
taught  by  the  teacher  trainers  with  the  exception  of  two  courses  in  Home 
Economics  and  one  course  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Class  Size 

The  average  enrollment  in  the  undergraduate  professional  courses  taught 
by  the  teacher  trainers  was  relatively  light  during  the  three-year  period 
1963-65,  Table  IX.  The  data  presented  were  based  upon  lecture  and  laboratory 
courses  only  and  do  not  include  individual  problems,  seminar,  or  research 
and  thesis. 

Vocational  guidance  data  were  not  included  since  they  are  not  directly 
comparable  to  the  class-size  data  for  the  other  vocational  teacher  majors. 

The  enrollments  in  the  other  service  areas  represented  majors  primarily 
while  the  enrollments  in  the  courses  taught  by  the  vocational  counselor 
educator  were  composed  of  majors  in  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
school  administration  and  in  guidance  and  counseling. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Area  of  Teaching 

Responsibility 

University  of  Idaho  - 1963-65 

Averaee  Percentage 

of  Credits 

DEPARTMENT 

Professional  Courses* 

Content  Courses 

(1) 

Agricultural  Education 

100 

0 

(2) 

Distributive  Education 

92 

8 

(3) 

Home  Economics  Education 

100 

0 

(A) 

Vocational  Guidance  Education 

100 

0 

*Does  not  include  additional  responsibilities  for  courses  in  professional 
problems,  seminar  or  research  and  thesis □ 
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TABLE  IX 


AVERAGE  CLASS  SIZE  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
University  of  Idaho 

UNDERGRADUATE 
1963  - 1965 

/ 

COURSES 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

DEPARTMENT 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

Agricultural  Education 

11 

11 

16 

j- 

Home  Economics  Education 

10 

13 

11 

Distributive  Education 

3 

4 

2 

pumwiiiii.... 


IV,  CURRICULUMS  AT  OTHER  UNIVERSITIES 
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The  1965-66  catalogs  of  44  land-grant  universities  were  examined  for 
curricular  and  specific  course  offerings.  The  catalogs  did  not  Include 
sufficient  detail  in  all  cases  so  that  Individual  courses  could  be  Identi- 
fied, 


Vocational  Teacher  Education  Programs 

Of  the  44  Institutions  studied,  42  or  95  per  cent  offered  an  under- 
graduate degree  In  Agricultural  Education,  Table  X.  Home  Economics  Education 
was  offered  by  41  or  93  per  cent  of  the  Institutions.  Three-fourths  (77  per 
cent)  of  the  universities  offered  Business  Education  and  over  one-half  (55 
per  cent)  had  degree  programs  In  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Distributive 
Education  was  offered  by  17  and  Technical  Education  by  10  of  the  universities. 
Only  two,  or  five  per  cent,  of  the  Institutions'  catalogs  Included  an 
organized  curriculum  In  Vocational  Guidance. 

Curricular  Requirements 

There  appeared  to  be  considerable  agreement  between  the  various 
vocational  teacher  education  majors.  A diversity  of  requirements  were  found, 
however.  In  the  professional  course  area.l  The  highest  level  of  agreement 
between  Institutions  and  vocatlo^ial  programs  was  In  the  course  areas  of 
methods  and  In  student  teaching.  Table  XI.  Nearly  all  of  the  vocational 
teacher  education  departments  required  work  In  these  two  areas.  Less  than 
one-half  required  work  In  the  area  of  curriculum  planning. 

Student  Teaching 

Over  one-half  the  departments  In  Agricultural  Education,  Home  Economics 
Education,  Technical  Education  and  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  offered 
their  own  specialized  work  In  student  teaching.  Table  XII. 

^For  a detailed  listing  of  the  major  and  professional  education  require- 
ments at  the  44  Institutions  see  Appendix  D. 
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TABLE  X 

FREQUENCY  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  OFFERINGS 
AT  44  LAND-GRANT  INSTITUTIONS 


Major 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

Agricultural  Education 

42 

95 

Home  Economics  Education 

41 

93 

Business  Education 

34 

77 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

24 

55 

Distributive  Education 

17 

39 

Technical  Education 

10 

23 

Vocational  Guidance 

2 

5 

i’ 
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TABLE  XI 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REQUIRED  PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

AA  UNIVERSITIES 

1 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

Agricultural 

Education 

Business  & 
Office 
Education 

Di scributive 
Education 

Home  Economics 
Education 

Technical 

Education 

Trade  and 
Industrial 
Education  ! 

Foundations  Courses 

History  o;c  Vocational  Education 

10 

2A 

^.ntro  to— -Education 

52 

15 

22 

20 

Intro  to  cc  Foundations  of  Ed= 

27 

A8 

35 

A1 

33 

Fouridatlons  of  Learning 

9 

A 

6 

3 

Principles  or  Objectives  of  VoCo  Ed. 

3 

7 

35 

11 

20 

33 

I-  T 1 n r p i e 5 o f - " Ed  u cation 

9 

52 

A7 

22 

50 

A8 

r.tlnclples  at  Serondary  Education 

2A 

30 

lA 

Principles  cf  Guidance 

3 

rhiiosophy  and  History  of  Ed- 

22 

6 

8 

Ttnptc  Citent  ci  Instruction 

11 

12 

Tests  and  Measurements 

26 

12 

3 

Vocational  Guidance 

18 

20 

lA 

Methods  Courses 

Methods  of  Teaching 

1A2 

1A8 

59 

100 

5 

Methods  and  Materials  of  Teaching 

21 

AO 

90 

Techniques  of  Coordination 

A 

A1 

Sec.  School  Methods  and  Practices 

26 

29 

2A 

Evaluation 

27 

Methods  ci  Extension  Teaching 

5 

Methods  of  A-V  Education 

6 

3 

iliBHi 
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TABLE  XI  (continued) 


REQUIRED  COURSES 
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Adzn in i s t la t ion  and  Supervision  Courses 
Administration  and  Supervision 
Administration  and  Organization 
School  Administration  - 

Curriculum  Courses 

Curriculum  or  Program  Planning 
Facilities  and  Departmental  Programs 
Secrndarj;  School  Curriculum 
Human  De^^eiopment  and  the  Curriculum 
Analysis  and  Course  Construction 

Other  Courses 


18 


59 


39 

3 


11 


24 


24  30 


57 


‘ Student  Teaching 

100 

93 

82 

92 

60 

67 

Seminars 

24 

4 

12 

16 

10 

5 

Special  Problems  or  Topics 

21 

4 

12 

16 

10 

Instructional  Aids 

9 

10 

,.  Supervised  Activities 

9 

Independent  Study 

5 

Noc  of  schools  for  which 
data  was  available 

33 

27 

17 

37 

10 

21 

imii 
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TABLE  XII 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING  COURSES 

44  INSTITUTIONS 


Vocational  Education  Department 


Percentage  Distribution 


Under  Specialized  Under  General 

Vocational  Department  Education  Department 


Agricultural  Education 

Business  Education 

Distributive  Education 

Home  Economics  Education 

Technical  Education 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 


58% 

42%  5 

13% 

1 

87%  j 

29% 

1 

71%  I 

58% 

42%  1 

f 

j 

80% 

20%  1 

67% 

33%  i 
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Most  of  the  student  teaching  in  Business  Education  and  Distributive  Education 
was  offered  under  the  direction  of  a general  education  department c 
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V ALTERNATE  -\DMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  PATTERNS 
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Twz  clifrcrent  types  of  administrative  organization  were  suggested  in 
the  first  objective  of  this  study.-  The  first  would  provide  for  a coordinator 
of  all  rocat. tonal  teacher  education  and  the  second  would  establish  a vocational 
teacher  edutattcn  department  within  one  of  the  colleges  at  the  University c 

Coordin^oX  .ffL  Vocational  Teacher  Education 

The  coordinated  program  of  vocational  teacher  education  was  the  second 
most  common  of  the  types  of  organization  reported  by  the  44  institutions 
Included  in  this  study.  Generally  the  coordination  was  accomplished  through 
faculty  ccvrafdi tees  rather  than  through  a single  coordinator. 

The  ccurdinator  at  the.  University  of  Idaho  would  be  responsible  directly 
to  the  Vice  Piesidenc  for  Academic  Affairs  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  He  would  be 
assigned  coordination  and  advisory  responsibilities  to  each  vocational  teacher 
trainer  th,ro..igh  che  three  colleges  involved. 

The  ccordin.st;:r- type  organization  would  offer  some  advantages,  The 
primary  advantage  would  be  that  no  reorganization  would  be  required.  It  would 
enable  the  teacher  trainers  to  remain  more  closely  associated  with  the  technical 
or  concent  areas  of  the  various  programsd  The  principal  disadvantage  would 
be  that  the  coordinator  would  lack  the  authority  to  effectively  influence  changes 
in  programs  and  thus  provide  for  the  flexbility  so  necessary  in  vocational 
teacher  education  today.  This  type  organization  would  have  little  advantage 
over  the  present  Coordinating  Committee  at  the  University  of  Idaho  (shown 
previously  in  Figure  2) . 
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Department  of  Vocational  Teacher  Education 


The  single  department  of  vocational  teacher  education  was  the  least 
common  type  organization  reported  by  the  44  institutions  surveyed  in  the 
studyo  The  trend  in  reorganization,  however,  appears  to  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  single  department. 

Figure  3 

COORDINATOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
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Under  this  type  organization,  all  teacher  trainers  would  be  responsible 

to  the  same  Department  Head  and  the  same  Dean,  as  shown  in  Figure  4o  The 

content  or  technical  courses  would  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  various 

professional  schools.  The  advantages  of  this  type  organization  are:  (1)  the 

department  head  would  have  diiect  responsibility  for  the  development  and 

supervision  of  all  the  teacher  education  programs;  (2)  there  would  be  greater 

cooperation  between  the  teacher  trainers;  (3)  it  would  provide  for  increased 

specialization  by  all  teacher  trainers;  (4)  duplication  in  course  offerings 

could  be  reduced;  (5)  the  teacher  trainers  could  concentrate  their  efforts  in 

# 

their  major  areas  of  interest;  (6)  the  number  of  budgets  would  b^  reduced; 

(7)  programs  for  students  could  be  developed  that  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  and  (8)  graduate 
programs  could  be  strengthened  through  broader  offerings  without  increasing 
the  number  of  staff  positions. 

The  disadvantages  over  the  present  type  organization  would  be:  (1)  extensive 
reorganization  would  be  required;  (2)  the  teacher  trainers  would  be  limited  in 
terms  of  contact  with  the  technical  or  content  areas  of  the  curriculum,  and  (3)  the 
teaching  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  trainers  would  _be  limited  largely  to 
the  professional  phases  of  the  programs. 


t 

I Teacher  Trainer  Preference  for  Types  of  Organization 

If : 

I.  The  seven  teacher  trainers  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  three  basic  types  of 

\Ll. 


administrative  organization  in  terms  of  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  programs  at  the  present  undergraduate,  the  present  graduate  and  the  proposed 


administration  and  supervision  levels.  As  shown  in  Table  XIII,  five  indicated 
a preference  for  the  present  administrative  structure  for  all  three  of  the 
program'  levels  (one  teacher  trainer  indicated  that  the  response  was  "neutral.” 
The  comments  indicated  that  neither  of  the  alternatives  offered  an  appropriate 
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Figure  4 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
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TABLE 

TEACHER  TRAINER'S  PREFERENCE 

XIII 

FOR  TYPES 

OF  ORGANIZATION 

Noo  of  Responses-^ 

Type.  Organization 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Administration  and 

Programs 

Programs 

Supervision  Program 

Present  Departmental 
Organization 

5 

5 

. 5 

Coordinator  of  Vocational 

Teacher  Education 

0 

1 

0 

Separate  Department  of 

Vocational  Teacher  Edo 

2 

1 

2 

TOTAL 

7 

7 

7 

1 

-The  responses  of  the  teacher  trainers  in  Business  and  Office  Education  and  in 
Technical  Education  were  included  in  this  section  since  any- reorganization  might 

invDlxre.  theme 
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solution  to  present  problems).  One  teacher  trainer  indicated  that  the 
coordinator-type  organization  would  be  most  effective  at  the  graduate  level 
and  one  response  preferred  the  single  department  at  the  graduate  level o Two 

.c 

respondents  selected  the  single  department  of  vocational  teacher  education 
as  the  most  effective  type  organization  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  at  the 
administrative  and  supervision  level. 

JFeasibility  of  Coordinating  All  Vocational  Teacher  Education  Activities 

The  need  for  coordination  of  activities  in  Vocational  Education  was 
recognized  by  all  of  the  teacher  trainers.  There  was  some  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  more  than  one  course  being  offered  at  the  present  time  when  only 
one  would  be  necessary  and  that  the  most  qualified  person  should  be  responsible 
for  the  course.  The  members  of  all  departments  indicated  that  their  department 
offered  at  least  one  course  that  would  have  value  for  all  vocational  teacher 
education  students. 

The  feasibility  of  coordinating  teacher  education  activities  was  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  teacher  trainer's  major  interest  in  the  professional 
aspects  of  teacher  education  tended  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  various 
activities.  Three  teacher  trainers  indicated  a preference  for  the  supervision 
of  student  teaching,  five  in  the  area  of  teaching  methods  courses,  one  for  the 
coordination  of  cooperative  programs,  two  for  teaching  courses  in  organization 
and  administration,  and  one  indicated  a preference  in  the  area  of  student 
appraisal. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  SUPERVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  develcpment  of  .ocal  ;.Dnal, technical  education  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  influenced  tc  a great  extent  by  an  increased  national  awareness  of  an 
Imbalance  between  rr>.anpO'iv s ...pply  and  demands  This  imbalance  has  been  created 
by  some  rathe c profound  .hanges  within  the  total  occupational  structure  of  the 
nation  The  changed  h-rve  led  to  the  conclusion  that  occupational  opportunities 
are  greatest  in  those  o:;.;upa, icons  requiring  advanced  levels  of  preparationo 
The  direction  of  cirrational  ;.e.ohnical  education  development  will  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  ;ous  g::oup»  in  »: elation  to  the  opportunities  that  will  be 
available,  to  them  P.-.e.g.- o r. , mus  c be  designed  to  provide  occupational  competency 
for  increasing  n-iv-be,-  c .zt  ut udent. s in  a diver  sity  cf  vocational  fields=  The 
scope  of  these-:  'pa.:,  cieated  a need  fo.r;  administrative  personnel  with 

the  capability  o.f  p i ar.n * Ug  and  -i- ..pervising  a variety  of  educational  activities. 

The  second  -e  oi  thus  study  was  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 

developing  a graduate.  p;cg.ia.rn  in  rhe  administration  and  supervision  of  vocational 
education  The  mev  .employed  in  terms  of  the  objective  included: 

.:.ne  Unii^ersity  requirements  at  the 
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I.  DESCRIfTTON  OF  MASTER’S  AND  DOCTORAL  REQUIREMENTS 
The  general  rc-quA  remeats  for  a master’s  degree  include  a minimum  of  30  credits 
and  a iTiaxinium  of  36  riedics.  Ona-third  of  these  credits  may  be  earned  in  upper 
division  courses  (coa.r. number  100)  and  at  least  two-thirds  must  be  graduate  in 
chaiacter  (cou/re.s  n-wmbered  200  and.  above)., 
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A thesis  is  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree.  Not  more  than  ten 
credits  of  research  and  thesis  may  be  applied  toward  the  minimum  credit  require- 
ment o Appr six  credits  of  thesis  credit  and  nine  credits  of  supporting 
field  work  has  been  a common  pattern c This  pattern  of  requirements  would  leave 
a minimum  «.£  15  credits  to  be  applied  toward  the  major  in  the  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Vocational  Education ^ 

Master  of  Education  Degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  except  that  the  candidate  does  not  submit  a 
thesis „ A nine- credit  core  of  foundations  course  work  is  required  leaving  a 
minimum  of  21  credits  for  the  major  or  related  work., 

The  Doctoral  Degree 

Approximately  90  credits  (minimum  of  78  credits)  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
Degree  are  required  for  a doctoral  program o Research  normally  constitutes  one- 
third  of  the  total  course  work,  but  should  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the 
total  program.  Some  work  in  a minor  or  supporting  field  is  expected  of  all 
candidates.  A minimum- credit  program  would  have  a distribution  of  approximately 
26  credits  in  the  research  area,  15  credits  in  a supporting  field,  and  the 
remaining  37  credits  devoted  to  course  work  in  the  major  field.  A typical 
program  would  entail  50-55  credits  within  the  major  and  related  areas. 


^For  a description  of  the  present  graduate  programs  and  courses  in  vocational 
teacher  education  see  Appendix  E. 


mmm 


lie  ADEQUACY  OF  PRESENT  GRADUATE  COURSES 


All  but  one  of  the  vocational  teacher  education  departments  indicated 
that  the>  oici  -il-at  one  or  more  upper  division  or  graduate  level  courses 
thaT  would  be.  uf  value  in  the  administration  and  supervision  program.  These 


courses  weres^ 


Agricultural  Education  151 


Easiness  Education  223 
Industrial  Education  220 
Home  Economics  207 
Industrial  Education  230 
Home  Economics  , 153 
Psychology  121 


Combinations  of  these  courses  could  meet  approximately  one-half  the  masters 
and  approximately  one-third  of  the  doctoral  degree  major  field  requirements. 


111.  STAFF  REQUIREMENTS 


Tlie  establishment  of  a graduate  program  in  the  Administration  and  Supervision 
of  Vocational  Education  would  require  the  addition  of  a minimum  of  one  full-time 
staff  member  for  a master's  level  progiam  or  two  full-time  staff  members  at  the 
doctoral  level.  All  the  present  teacher  trainers,  with  one  exception,  indicated 
an  interest  in  participating  in  the  program.  This  would  not,  however,  reduce 

the  over-all  requirement  for  additional  personnel, 

■ Facilities,  equipment,  supplies  and  library  resources  are  major  considerations 
in  addition  to  new  personnel,  A substantial  investment  in  research  and  program 
planning  would  assure  a sound  program , 


^For  description  of  the  graduate  courses,  see  Appendix  E, 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  study  of  vocational  teacher  education  at  the  University  of  Idaho  had 
two  n\ajoK  obju'  ::  V (1)  tho  i.Msibility  of  coordinating  current  programs  and  (2) 
developing  a graduatt';  program  tjx  the  Administration  and  Supervision  of 

Vocational  Education. 

The  current  programs  are  the  administrative  responsibility  of  three 
different  professional  colleges  of  the  University o There  has  been  an  attempt 
to  coordinate  all  teacher  education  on  the  campus  through  a Teacher  Education 
Coordinating  Cominitteeo  This  approach  has  had  little  influence  on  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  teacher  education  programs. 

This  over-all  situation  is  typical  of  major  institutions  with  responsibility 
for  vocational  teacher  education  throughout  the  States. 

The  instructional  program  at  the  University  of  Idaho  is  comparable  to 
most  programs  at  other  major  universities.  There  is  considerable  variability 
in  procedures  and  requirements  between  the  different  departments.  Each  program 
is  highly  departmental  “ centered  with  little  cooperative  effort  evident,  even 
though  all  of  the  departments  offered  course  work  that  staff  members  indicated 
would  be  of  value  for  all  vocational  teacher  majors.  The  major  time  of  staff 
members  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  professional  courses  with  relatively 
little  time  expended  for  research  or  community  service.  The  most  serious 
limitation  in  the  scope  of  the  programs  is  that  no  major  is  offered  in  the 
Trade  and  Industrial  area. 

The  vocational  teacher  educators  at  the  University  of  Idaho  are  highly 
competent  within  their  specialties.  They  are  cooperative  and  interested  in 
the  growth  of  vocational  education  in  Idaho,  and  cognizant  of  any  problems  that 
may  exist  in  the  over-all  programs.  Collectively,  their  strengths  and  interest 


I 


? 
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L ; are  distributed  advantageously  throughout  the  professional  areas  of  vocational 

[j  teacher  education  work.  It  appears,  then,  that  any  limitations  on  the  further 

5 » 

I . 

1 

growth  and  development  of  vocational  teacher  education  at  the  University  of 
Idaho  will  be  centered  In  organizational  problems  rather  than  In  staff. 

A basic  core  of  upper  division  and  graduate  level  courses  Is  currently 
li  being  offered  that  would  be  suitable  In  a graduate  program  In  the  Administration 

|i  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education.  Most  of  the  teacher  trainers  also 

I . 

Indicated  an  Interest  In  participating  In  the  program. 

1 
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AGT^i'JEMENT  FOP  A S i’UDY  Appendix  A 

OF 

VOCATIONAL  TEACHEP  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

AT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 
27  May  1966 


f ■ 

t . 


The  Univetsity  of  Idaho  and  the  Idaho  State  Department  of  Vocational  Edu-„atxon 
in  order  to  evaluate  the  current  programs  of  Vocational  Teacher  Education  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  with  a view  to  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  same  enters  into  this  agrevcment  for  a study  of  existing  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  programs  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 


I 


. i 


} 


i 


I 
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Objectives  of  Study 

1.  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  coordinating  all  efforts  being  made 

by  the  University  of  Idaho  in  the  current  Vocational  Teacher  Eduv-ation 
programs  and/or  the  establishment  of  Vocational  Teacher  Education 
Department  within  one  of  the  colleges  at  the  University. 

2.  To  determine  the  feasibility  of  developing  a graduate  program  in  the 
Administration  and  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education. 


Duration  of  Study 

Three  (3)  months  - June,  July  and  August,  1966 


Estimated  Costs 
Salar ies 

Investigator 
Cle  r 1 ca 1 
Travel 


$2295 

900 

500 


$3695* 

*To  be  reimbursed  100%  from  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education, 


Investigator 
Clerical  Assistant 


Oscar  Kjos 

To  be  selected  by  the  University  of  Idaho 


Administrative  Res pons il 


The  investigator  will  be  directed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Vice  President 
of  Academic  Affairs,  University  of  Idaho. 


Results  of  Study 

A report  of  this  study  and  recommendations  of  the  investigator  to  be 
presented  to  the  Administration  of  the  University  of  Idaho  and  the  Idaho 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  by  November  1,  1966., 


/s/  H.  Walter  Steffens 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  Approved  for  the  State  Department 

of  Vocational  Education 


/s/  Kenneth  A.  Dick 

Vice  President  for  Financial  Affairs 


/s/  Sc  R.  Glenn 
Director 
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IDAHO  STATE  BOARD  FOR  Rational  EDUCATION  Appendix  B 

Memorandum  Agreement 
for 

Training  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

at 

The  University  of  Idaho 
1965  - 1966  Fiscal  Year 

OBJECTIVES 

To  strengthen  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  agriculture 
and  agriculture  related  occupations  in  secondary  schools,  area  vocational  schools 
and  in  adult  education  programs. 

To  strengthen  in-service  training  programs  by  preparing  employed  teachers 
to  transfer  their  previous  training  to  programs  which  prepare  youth  and  adults 
for  wage-earning  occupations o 

To  continue  to  improve  the  teaching  of  agriculture  education. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  University  of  Idaho  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  agreement  and  to  employ  a qualified  vocational  afgriculture 
teacher  educator  competent  to  attain  such  objectives. 

The  vocational  agriculture  teacher  educator  so  employed  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Idaho,  and  shall  serve  at 
a salary  and  under  regulations  as  appropriate  to  policies  of  the  University. 

The  agriculture  teacher  educator  shall  carry  out  assignments  pertinent  to 
agriculture  teacher  education,  including  but  not  limited  to: 

Teaching 

Supervising  student  teachers 

Evaluating  and  improving  teacher  education  programs 

Assisting  with  all  agriculture  education  workshops  held  at  the 
University  of  Idaho 

Attending  state,  national  and  regional  conferences  and  meetings  as 
are  pertinent  to  agriculture  teacher  education  and  as  are  agreed 
upon  by  the  Head,  Agriculture  Department  and  the  State  Supervisor 
of  Agriculture  Education. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Idaho,  shall  cooperate  with  the 
State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  in  making  an  annual  review  of  this 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  associated  activities  and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  approval  of  such  modification  and/or  changes  as  are 
agreed  upon 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  will  reimburse  the  University 
of  Idaho  for  agriculture  teacher  education  as  per  attached  budget. 
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The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education, through  the  Head  State  Supervisor, 
Agriculture  Education,  shall  offer  such  consultation  and  evaluation  services 
as  are  consistent  with  carrying  out  this  agreement. 

The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  shall  cooperate  with  the 
University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Agriculture,  in  making  an  annual  review 
of  this  agreement  and  associated  activity  and  shall  recommend  to  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  concurrence  with  such  modification  or  changes 
as  are  agreed  upon. 

V 

REVISIONS  OF  THE  MEMORANDUM  AGREEMENT 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  will  be  reviewed  annually.  Changes  will  be 
made  annually  and  resubmitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Idaho  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  approval. 

APPROVAL  OF  MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 


Signed  for  the  University  of  Idaho 


/s/  Jo  Eo  Kraus November  22,  1965  ] 

Dean,  College  of  Agriculture  Date  I 


I 

I 

/s/  H.  Ao  Winner November  15,  1965 

Head,  Dept,  of  Agriculture  Date  I 

Education  | 


/s/  Kenneth  A.  Dick  December  3,  1965 
Vice  President  of  Financial  Date 
Affairs 


Signed  for  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 


I 

/s/  Ralph  Wo  Edwards  December  8,  1965  j 
State  Supervisor,  Agriculture  Date  | 
Education 


r ! 


/s/  Sc.  R.  Glenn December  8,  1965 

State  l5irector.  Vocational  Date 

Education 
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IDAHO  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  Appendix  B 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 
for 

Teacher  Training  in  Distributive  Education 

at 

The  University  of  Idaho 
1965  - 1966  Fiscal  Year 


OBJECTIVES 


- To  perform  pre-service  training  of  teachers  for  distributive  education 

in  the  secondary  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  and  in  adult  education 
programs o 

- To  perform  in-service  teacher  training  for  employed  teachers  to  aid  them 

in  upgrading  themselves  for  the  training  of  youth  and  adults  in  distributive 
occupations. 

- To  provide  aid  in  the  development  of  distributive  education  curriculum 
that  is  appropriate  for  both  the  area  schools  and  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  States 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


- The  University  of  Idaho  shall  be  responsible  for  the  performance  of  such 
teacher  training,  both  in-service  and  pre-service,  as  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  State  and  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
agreement. 

- The  employed  teacher  educator  shall  assume  responsibilities  with  relation- 
ship to  the  following  activities: 

• Teaching  the  pre-service  and  in-service  distributive  education  subject 

matter  necessary  to  qualify  teachers  to  meet  the  Idaho  State  Plan  for 
Vocational  Education.  * 

• The  supervision  of  student  teachers  in  the  distributive  education  program. 

• Assisting  with  distributive  education  workshops  held  at  the  University 
of  Idaho. 

• Assisting  with  planning  and  participating  in  the  annual  Summer  Conference. 

• The  visiting  of  schools  to  aid  in  the  development  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  aids  in  those  schools  conducting  vocational  distributive 
education  programs  as  well  as  the  development  of  programs  in  those  schools 
not  currently  participating. 

• Aiding  employed  teachers  in  upgrading  their  skills  and  knowledge  to  keep 
the  program  current  with  modern  trends. 

- The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Idaho,  and  such  other  colleges  or 
divisions  of  the  University  as  are  appropriate  shall  cooperate  with  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  making  an  annual  review  of  this 
Agreement  and  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Regents  such  modification 
and/or  changes  as  are  agreed  upon. 

RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

- The  Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  reimburse  the  University 
..  of  Idaho  for  distributive  education  teacher  education  according  to  Financial 

Agreement  section  of  the  Agreement. 
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“ The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  offer  consultative  and 
evaluative  services  as  are  consistent  with  carrying  out  this  Agreement. 

- The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  cooperate  with  the  University 
of  Idaho  in  making  an  annual  review  of  this  Agreement  and  associated 
activities  and  shall  recommend  to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
such  modifications  or  such  changes  as  are  agreed  upon. 

REVISIONS  OF  THIS  MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

- This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  will  be  reviewed  annually.  Changes  will  be 
made  annually  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Idaho  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  approval. 

APPROVAL  OF  MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 

Signed  for  the  University  of  Idaho 


1 1 

: 1 

[ /s/  Everett  V.  Samuelson  /si  Kenneth  A.  Dick  

Dean,  College  of  Education  Vice  President  of  Financial  Affairs 

I and  Bursar 

[ /s/  Ho  Walter  Steffens 

L Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs 

I 

I Signed  for  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

[ 


I : is/  Lyle  V.  Brenna  jsj  S.  R.  Glenn ■ 

r'  State  Supervisor,  Business  Education  State  Director,  Vocational  Education 

I]  12-16-65 

Li 
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Appendix  B | 

IDAHO  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  | 

I 

Memorandum  Agreement 

for  I 

Training  Teachers  of  Vocational  Home  Economics 

at 

University  of  Idaho  | 

1965  - 1966  Fiscal  Year  i 


OBJECTIVES 


- To  strengthen  the  pre-service  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  homemaking 
and  h^e  economics  related  occupations  in  secondary  schools,  area  vocational 
schools  and  in  adult  education  programs o 

- To  strengthen  the  in-service  training  programs  by  preparing  employed 
teachers  to  transfer  their  previous  training  to  programs  which  prepare  youth 
and  adults  for  wage-earning  occupations o 


- To  continue  to  improve  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  Education  with  emphasis 
on  personal  and  family  living » ^ 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


- It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  University  of  Idaho  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Agreement  and  to  employ  a qualified  Vocational  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Educator  competent  to  attain  such  objectives^ 


I 


J 


The  Vocational  Home  Economics  Teacher  Educator  so  employed  shall  be 
responsible  to  the  Head,  Home  Economics  D^^tment,  College  of  Letters  and  Science. 
University  of  Idaho,  and  shall  serve  at  a salary  and  under  regulations  as  appropriate 
to  policies  of  the  University.  The  Home  Economics  Teacher  Educator  shall  carry  out 

assignments  pertinent  to  Home  Economics  Teacher  Education,  including  but  not  limited 
to : 


• Teaching 

• Supervising  student  teachers 

• Evaluating  and  improving  teacher  education  programs 

• Assisting  with  all  Home  Economics  Education  Workshops  held  at  the  Universitv 

of  Idaho  ^ 

• Assisting  with  planning  and  participating  in  the  Annual  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Education  Workshop 

• Attending  State,  National  and  Regional  Conferences  and  meetings  as  are 

Home  Economics  Teacher  Education  and  as  are  agreed  upon  by  the 

Head,  Home  Economics  Department  and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 
Education. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

- The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  through  the  Head  State 
Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  shall  offer  such  consultation  and  evaluation 
services  as  are  consistent  with  carrying  out  this  Agreement, 

- The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  shall  cooperate  with  University 
of  Idaho,  College  of  Letters  and  Sciences,  in  making  an  annual  review  of  this 
Agreement  and  associated  activity  and  shall  recommend  to  the  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  concurrence  with  such  modification  or  changes  as  are  agreed 
upon, 

REVISIONS  OF  THE  MEMORANDUM  AGREEMENT 

- This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  will  be  reviewed  annually.  Changes  will  be 
made  annually  and  re-submitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Idaho  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  for  approval, 

APPROVAL  OF  MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 


Signed  for  the  University  of  Idaho 


/s/  Boyd  A.  Martin 

Dean,  College  of  Letters  and  Sciences 


/s/  He  Walter  Steffens 

Vice  President  of  Academic  Affairs 


/s/  Kenneth  A,  Dick 

Vice  President  of  Financial  Affairs 

Signed  for  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 


/s/  Helen  H„  Wilson 

State  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education 


/s/  S,  R,  Glenn 

State  Director,  Vocational  Education 
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A MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 
Between  the  University  of  Idaho 

and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of  Idaho, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  preparation  of 

school  Guidance  Counselors 
1965  “1966  Academic  Year 
and 

Summer  Session  1966 


Objectives 

lo  To  strengthen  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers,  counselors 
and  administrators  in  vocational  guidance  for  the  non-university  bound 
secondary  school  students » 

2o  To  work  with  the  secondary  schools  on  request  as  they  endeavor  to  improve 
guidance  and  counseling  for  non-university  bound  secondary  school  students « 

Responsibility  of  College  of  Education,  University  of  Idaho 

lo  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 

Idaho,  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Agreement  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  a full-time  faculty  member  competent  to  attain  such 
objectives o 

2.  The  faculty  member  so  employed  shall  serve  at  a salary  and  under  regulations 
applicable  to  other  faculty  members  at  the  University. 

3o  The  faculty  member  so  employed  shall  be  responsible  to  the  head  of  the 

Department  of  Psychology  in  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Idaho o 

4o  The  faculty  member  so  employed  will  be  offered  a summer  appointment. 

5.  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Idaho,  shall  cooperate  with  the  State 
Department  of  Vocational  Education  in  making  a semi-annual  review  of  this 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  associated  activities  and  shall  recommend  to  the  ' 
Board  of  Regents  such  modification  and/or  changes  as  are  agreed  upon. 

Responsibility  of  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of  Idaho 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  will  reimburse  100%  of  the  cost 
of  £mplo3nnent  of  the  faculty  member  for  the  academic  year  plus  summer  session 
as  per  attached  "Proposed  Budget". 

2.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  will  reimburse  for  other  expenses 
of  the  faculty  member's  office  as  may  be  agreed  to  on  an  annual  review  basis 
between  the  College  of  Education  and  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

3.  The  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education  shall  cooperate  with  the  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Idaho,  in  making  a semi-annual  review  of  this 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  associated  activities  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  concurrence  with  such  modification  and/or 
changes  as  are  agreed  upon. 


ERIC 
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Responsibility  Specifically  Not  Contained  in  this  Memorandum 

No  activity  engaged  in  unde?  this  agreement  shall  in  any  way  involve 
supervision  or  evaluation  of  state  guidance  programs  in  the  public  schools 
which  are  responsibilities  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 

Revision  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  will  be  reviewed  semi-annually » Changes 
will  be  made  annually  and  re-submitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  approval. 

Approval  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement 

Signed  for  University  of  Idaho 


/s/  EVERETT  V.  SAMUELSON  6/2/65 
Dean,  College  of  Education 

/s/  H.  WALTER  STEFFENS 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 


/s/  KENNETH  A.  DICK 

Vice  President  for  Financial  Affairs 

Signed  for  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education 


: /s/  Sc  R.  GLENN  6/4/65 

Director 
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Appendix  C 


UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


] CURRICULUM  MAJOR  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

m ~ 

GENERAL  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  (136  semester  credits) 


Graduates  who  have  completed  at  least  20  credits  in  Ag  Ed  plus  the  state 
certification  requirements  (which  include  one  teaching  major  of  20  credits) 
are  eligible  for  an  Idaho  Standard  Secondary  Certificate  valid  for  5 years. 


General ; 
Course  No, 


Course  Title 


Biological  Sciences 
Electives : 

Agriculture 

Unspecified 

Humanities  and  Social  Science 
Major  Field 
Mathematics 
Physical  Sciences: 

Chemistry 


Credit 

8 

44 

21 

14 

20 

4 

8 


Specific: 
Course  No, 
Eng  1 & 2 


Eng  115 


P.E.  31  & 33 


Psych  55  or  56  Human ^^t:owth  and  Development  Study  of  human  growth  in 

all  of  its  phases — physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  social.  Psych  55  emphasizes  the  period  from 
conception  to  adolescence;  Psych  56  from  adolescence  to 
maturity. 

Sp  31-32  Speech,  Fundamentals  of  An  introduction  to  the  skills  and 

techniques  of  effective  speaking  with  emphasis  on  preparation, 
delivery,,,. and  listening.  Sp  31  is  prerequisite  to  Sp  32. 
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Course  Title  , Credit 

English  Composition  Basic  skills  in  writing,  reading  6 

and  speaking. 

Advanced  English  (Technical  Writing)  A study  of  technical  3 
and  semi-technical  style,  semi-technical  artiifeles,  reports, 
and  business  letters. 

Freshman  Physical  Education  and  Sophomore  P.E.  2 

Fundamental  skills  in  various  sports. 
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Course  No 
Psych  1 


Ed  87 


Course  Title  Credit 

General  Psychology  This  introductory  course  is  a survey  3 

of  many  areas  of  psychological  activity  with  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  psychology  to  everyday 
life  situations o 

Foundations  of  Education  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  4 
education,  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  social  milieu,  the 
basic  principles  under  which  our  schools  are  operated  and  a 
consideration  of  contemporary  educational  philosophy. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  (PROFESSIONAL  COURSES) 


i ^ 

I I 


I ' 


I I 
I 

J I 
I i 


h 


Course  Number 
Ag  1 

Ag  Ed  151 

Ag  Ed  152 
Ag  Ed  153 
Ag  Ed  154 


Course  Title  Credit 

Orientation  An  orientation  and  guidance  course  for  1 

freshmen. 

Principles  of  Vocational  Education  Vocational  Education:  2 

its  history,  meaning,  aims,  administration  and  place  in  the 
school  system. 

Beginning  Methods  For  juniors 

Advanced  Methods  For  seniors  A continuation  of  Ag  Ed  152 


Methods  of  Teaching  Farm  Shop  A study  of  the  application 
of  efficient  organization  and  management  practice  in 
teaching  farm  mechanics  in  vocational  education  in  agriculture. 


Ag  Ed  155-156  Practice  Teaching 
Ag  Ed  157 


Ag  Ed  158 


Adult  Agricultural  Education  Methods  Methods  used  by 
teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  organizing  and 
conducting  young  farmer  and  adult  farmer  classes. 

Supervision  of  the  FFA  Supervision  of  the  Future  Farmer 
Organization,  community  work  and  other  problems  not 
covered  in  Ag  Ed  153= 


6 

2 


TECHNICAL  COURSES 


Technical  courses  are  taken  in  one  of  three  areas 

1„  Agricultural  Economics 

2.  Agricultural  Management 

3.  Agricultural  Science 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


CURRICULUM  MAJOR  Home  Economics  Education 


GENERAL  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  (128  semester  credits) 


Course  Number  Course  Title  Credit 


Chem  3 


or. 

Chem  11 


Introduction  to  Chemistry  A systematic  treatment  of  4-5 

chemical  principles  and  their  application. 

Principles  of  Chemistry  A systematic  treatment  of  chemical  4 

principles  and  their  application;  for  students  with 
adequate  chemistry  background. 


Chem  14  General  Chemistry  A continuation  of  Chem  3 or  11,  designed  4 

for  those  students  who  do  not  plan  to  take  further  professional 
chemistry  courses.  Some  work  in  inorganic,  organic  and 
biochemistry,  electrochemistry,  nuclear  chemistry,  and  in 
qualitative  inorganic  analysis  will  be  included. 

Eng  1-2  English  Composition  Basic  skills  in  writing,  reading  6 

and  speaking. 

Social  Studies  6 


PoEo  Activities  4 activities  courses  4 

Bact  51  General  Bacteriology  A general  survey  of  the  field  of  4 

bacteriology,  designed  for  students  in  the  general  science 
courses  as  a foundation  for  advanced  work  in  the  subject. 


Soc  51 


Soc  121 


Zool  7-8 


Introduction  to  Sociology  The  basic  concepts,  principles  3 

and  processes  in  sociology.  An  introduction  to  material 
relating  to  culture,  social  Interaction,  institutions,  and 
social  change. 

The  Family  The  historical  and  economic  background  of  the  3 

modern  family;  the  family  as  a social  institution,  its  nature 
and  functions;  the  family  today;  conditions  affecting  the 
family  in  America. 

Introductory  Anatomy  and  Physiology  An  introduction  to  the  6 

fundamentals  of  structure  and  function  of  the  human  body. 


Psych  1 General  Psychology  This  introductory  course  is  a survey  3 

of  many  areas  of  psychological  activities  with  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  psychology  to  everyday 
life  situations. 


Psych  55  or  56 


or 

Psych  151 
Ed  87 


Human  Growth  and  Development  Study  of  human  growth  in 
all  of  its  phases — physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  social.  Psych  55  emphasizes  the  period  from  conception 
to  adolescence;  Psych  56  from  adolescence  to  maturity. 

Educational  Psychology 

Foundations  of  Education  An  introduction  to  the  history  of 
education,  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  social  milieu,  the 
basic  principles  under  which  our  schools  are  operated  and  a 
consideration  of  contemporary  educational  philosophy. 
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REOUIREMENTS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  (PROFESSIONAL  COURSES) 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Credit 


H Ec  152 


Methods  in  Teaching  Home  Economics  Resume  of  educational 
philosophy,  principles  of  learning,  and  adolescent  behavior. 
Emphasis  on  teaching  techniques  and  materials  for  secondary 
schools  and  lesson  plan  development o Guided  observation. 


H Ec  153 


Problems  in  Teaching  Home  Economics  Study  of  secondary 
school  home  economics  curriculum  and  problems  frequently 
encountered  by  the  teacher  of  home  economics.  Accelerated 
and  schedules  in  conjunction  with  H Ec  157. 


H Ec  156 


Methods  in  Adult  Home  Economics  Education  Study  of 


program  planning  methods  and  techniques,  and  organization 
in  Home  Economics  Adult  Education.  Some  observation  and 
participation  in  community  adult  programs.  Accelerated. 


H Ec  157 


Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics  Classes  Supervised 
teaching  in  secondary  school  home  economics  classes. 


Ag  Ed  151 


Principles  of  Vocational  Education  Vocational  education: 
its  history,  meaning,  aims,  administration  and  place  in  the 
school  system. 


**H  Ec  9 (See  description  below;  a professional  course) 

TECHNICAL  COURSES  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  Home  Economics  (Letters  & Science) 


H Ec  6 
H Ec  8 


Elementary  Nutrition  Study  of  fundamentals  of  nutrition, 


Introduction  to  Foods  Principles  involved  in  basic  cookery 
and  meal  planning . 


2 

4 


**H  Ec  9 


Introduction  to  Home  Economics  Home  economics  as  a profession; 
history,  scope  and  career  opportunities. 


H Ec  13 
H Ec  23 


Art  Art  and  crafts  for  home  and  community. 


Textiles  A study  of  the  factors  in  the  intelligent  selection 
and  purchase  of  textile  materials  including  identification  of 
fibers  and  fabrics,  fundamental  weaves,  yarn,  colors  and 
finishes;  standardization  and  trade  conditions  affecting  the 
consumer . 


3 

3 


H Ec  24 
H Ec  65 


Elementary  Clothing  Basic  problems  of  clothing  construction. 


Costume  Design  and  Wardrobe  Planning  A study  of  the  design, 
selection  and  purchasing  of  clothing  for  the  individual  and 
the  family. 


2 

2 
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H Ec  73 
H Ec  82 

H Ec  52 
H Ec  106 

H Ec  124 

H Ec  130 
H Ec  135 

H Ec  141 
H Ec  146 

H Ec  147 

H Ec  149 


Food  Preparation  and  Serving  Food  preservation;  meal  planning,  3 
marketing  and  table  service;  demonstration  techniques o 

House  Construction  Problems  Involved  in  designing  a house;  2 

the  plan;  the  interior  and  exterior  design;  building  materials; 
and  methods  of  construction. 

Household  Equipment  Selection,  care  and  operation  of  2 

household  appliances  and  equipment , 

Problems  in  Nutrition  Study  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  2 

all  fields  of  nutrition  with  emphasis  on  recent  Investigations 
in  infant,  child  and  adult  nutrition. 

Advanced  Clothing  Advanced  problems  including  fabric  selection,  2 
cost,  flat  pattern  design  and  construction  of  garments  for 
children  and  adults.  Demonstration  techniques. 

Family  Relations  Study  of  inter-personal  relationships  2 

throughout  the  family  life  cycle. 

Child  Development  Professional  approach  to  the  principles  of  3 
development  in  infants  and  young  children;  application  of 
principles  of  guidance  in  supervised  nursery  school  experiences. 
Interpretation  and  evaluation  of  research. 

Home  Furnishings  A study  of  furniture,  materials,  and  color  3 
in  the  present  day  home.  Practical  problems. 

Principles  of  Home  Management  Analysis  of  resources  in  meeting  2 
family  goals;  time  and  money  management,  work  simplification, 
emphasis  on  decision  making  and  evaluation  as  family  processes. 

Home  Management  House  Residence  Management  integrating  home  3 
economics  knowledge  and  skills.  Emphasis  on  relationships, 
decision-making  in  use  of  resources  and  evaluation. 

Home  Management  for  Married  Students  A course  comparable  to  3 
H Ec  147  for  homemakers  or  students  with  special  dietary  or 
other  problems. 
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CURRICULUM  MAJOR  Technical  Education  (Non  Reimbursed) 

GENERAL  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  (128  semester  credits) 

^5— credit  major?  15  credits  in  technical  courses,  11  credits  in  professional 

courses,  and  21-24  credits  in  one  of  the  following  four 
technics  or  technical  areas  of  specialization:  electricity- 
electronics,  metals,  drafting  and  wood. 

Course  Number  Course  Title  Credit 

1 Ed  Lectures  (Students  transferring  into  the  College  of  1 

Education  as  juniors  or  seniors  may  have  this  requirement 
waived.  General  orientation  to  the  field  of  education o 

Eng  1-2  English  Composition  Basic  skills  in  writing,  reading  6 

and  speaking. 

General  Education:  42  credits;  each  of  the  following  areas  must  be 

represented: 


Math  and/or  Science  2^2 

Social  Science  Including  Amer.  History  or  Amer,  Gov’t  9 

English  Including  composition  and  literature  12 

Speech  Fundamentals  2 

Physical  Education: 

Po  Eo  Activities  4 semesters  of  activities  courses  Men  -2 


General  Psychology  This  introductory  course  is  a survey  of  many  3 
areas  of  psychological  activities  with  considerable  emphasis  on 
the  application  of  psychology  to  everyday  life  situations. 

Human  Growth  and  Development  Study  of  human  growth  in  all  of  3 
its  phases — physical,  intellectual,  emotional  and  social. 

Psych  56  emphasizes  the  period  from  adolescence  to  maturity, 

OR 

Educational  Psychology  The  application  of  psychological  3 

principles  and  methods  to  the  public  school  situation. 

Foundations  of  Education  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  4 

education,  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  social  milieu,  the 
basic  principles  under  which  our  schools  are  operated  and  a 
consideration  of  contemporary  educational  philosophy. 

General  Secondary  School  Me thods  Consideration  of  problems  2 

and  the  methods  of  teaching  common  to  all  subjects  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 


Psych  1 


Psych  56 


Psych  151 
Ed  87 


Ed  114a 


Appendix  C 


I ^ 


Ed  131 


Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  Directed  student 
teaching  conducted  under  supervision  in  Idaho  secondary 
schools  involving  complete  teaching  experience o 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  (PROFESSIONAL  COURSES) 


Course  No< 


Course  Title 


Credit 


I Ed  151 


School  Shop  Planning  ^ Administration  Principles  of 
planning  and  administering  school  technical  shops  and 
laboratories;  selecting,  purchasing  and  storage  of  shop 
supplies  and  equipment;  organizing  a shop  personnel 
system;  implementing  an  effective  shop  safety  program; 
maintaining  shop  records 


I Ed  162 


Industrial  Educ.  Curriculum  Principles  of  course  analysis 
and  construction  for  industrial  arts;  selection  and  arrangement 
of  subject  content;  state  patterns  of  shop  curriculum;  special 
industrial  arts  program^ 


I Ed  165 


Industrial  Supervision  Principles  and  practices  relative  to 
industrial  supervision;  duties  and  repsonsibilities  and  the 
Industrial  plant  supervisor;  the  use  of  rating  scales  and 
other  employee  evaluating  devices;  supervisory  methods 
utilized  in  on-the-job  and  in-plant  training  programs;  methods 


of  conducting  a trade  and  job  analysis. 


I Ed  172 


Industrial  Educ.  Methods  Methods  and  techniques  of  instruction  3 


particularized  for  industrial  arts;  demonstration,  lecture,  the 
construction  and  use  of  instructional  aids,  preparation  of 
individual  instruction  sheets;  tests  and  evaluation  devices  for 
shop  subjects,  ^ 


i 


TECHNICAL  COURSES 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  Education 


Course  No, 


Course  Title 


Credit 


I Ed  30 


Basic  Electricity-Electronics  A course  covering  basic 
electricity  and  an  introduction  to  electronics.  Includes  three 
phases  of  instruction:  technical  theory,  technical  skill  in 
performance  of  electrical  testing  and  repair  procedures,  and 
preparation  of  instructional  material  for  the  junior  high  school 
level. 


I Ed  40 


Woodworking  ^ A basic  course  in  the  fundamental  operation  of  3 
hand tools;  some  machine  work  and  wood  turning;  related  technical 
information  on  materials  and  equipment;  the  selection  and 
construction  of  suitable  industrial  arts  woodwork  projects. 
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Course  Noo 


Course  Title 


Credit 


I Ed  50 


I Ed  110 


Engr  1 


Psych  116 


General  Metals  A study  of  basic  hand  tools,  materials  and  3 

operations  in  bench  metals;  project  work  with  sheet  metal, 
coke  tin,  perforated  metal,  aluminum,  and  wrought  iron; 
related  technical  information  on  materials  and  processes o 

Maintenance  of  Tools  and  Equipment  The  selection,  care  and  3 

maintenance  of  hand  and  machine  tools  common  to  industrial 
arts  shops i 

Engineering  Graphics  Free  hand  lettering;  use  of  instrument;  2 
free  hand  sketching;  geometric  construction;  orthographic 
projection;  sectioning;  dimensioning;  pictorial  representation; 
charts  and  graphs . 

Industrial  Psychology  3 


AREA  OF  SPECIALIZATION: 


Each  student  majoring  in  technical  education  will  secure  a minimum  of  21  credits 
in  one  of  four  basic  technics  or  areas  of  specializationo  A list  of  courses 
required  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Education  Department. 
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Appendix  C 


CURRICULUM  MAJOR  Distributive  Education 


GENERAL  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS  (128  semester  credits) 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Credit 


Ed  1 


Eng  1-2 


M Lectures  General  orientation  to  the  field  of  education 
(Students  tranferring  into  the  College  of  Education  as 
juniors  or  seniors  may  have  this  requirement  waived c) 

English  Composition  Basic  skills  in  writing,  reading, 
and  speaking. 


■Qsneral  Education!  42  credits;  each  of  the  following  areas  must  be  represented j 


Math  and/or  Science 

Social  Science  Including  Amer,  History  or  Amer,  Gov't 
English  Including  composition  and  literature 

Speech  Fundamentals 

Physical  Education: 

P»E«  1 Healthful  Living  Required  for  v7omen,  not  men 

PoEo  Activities  4 courses  in  activities  (women — 4 cr,  men--2  cr) 


Psych  1 


General  Psychology  This  introductory  course  is  a survey 
of  many  areas  of  psychological  activity  with  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  psychology  to  everyday 
life  situations. 


12 

9 

12 

2 


2 

2-4 

3 


Psych  56 


Psych  151 


Ed  87 


Ed  114a 


Ed  131 


Human  Growth  and  Development , Study  of  human  growth  in  3 

all  of  its  phases — physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and 
social#  Emphasizes  the  period  from  adolescence  to  maturity, 

OR 

Educational  Psychology  The  application  of  psychological  3 

principles  and  methods  to  the  public  school  situation. 

Foundations  of  Education  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  4 

education,  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  social  milieu,  the 
basic  principles  under  which  our  schools  are  operated  and  a 
consideration  of  contemporary  educational  philosophy. 

General  Secondary  School  Methods  Consideration  of  problems  2 

and  the  methods  of  teaching  common  to  all  subjects  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  Directed  student  9 

teaching  conducted  under  supervision  in  Idaho  secondary  schools 
involving  complete  teaching  experience. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  (PROFESSIONAL  COURSES) 


Course  Number  Course  Title 

Bus  Ed  193  Methods  and  Materials  in  Distributive  Education  Current 

methods  and  materials  for  teaching  distributive  educationo 

4rBus  Ed  196  Directed  Work  Experience  in  Distributive  Education 

Job  analysis,  job  descriptions,  weekly  work-experience 
reports  and  analysis  coordinated  with  problems  related  to 
the  student's  employment  in  an  approved  distributive 
occupation* 


Bus  Ed  197 


Bus  198 


Coordination  Techniques  Problems  of  the  coordinator  in  the 
cooperative  part-time  program*  Guidance  and  selection; 
placing  students  in  work  stations;  assisting  job  adjustment; 
developing  the  training  station* 

OR 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Programs 
Principles,  practices  and  legislation  followed  in 
developing  cooperative  part-time  and  adult  programs 
under  the  federal  vocational  acts* 


*Not  required  professional  course  unless  students  do  not  have  2000  hours  or 
equivalent  of  full-  or  part-time  work  experience* 


TECHNICAL  COURSES  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Bus  31-32 


Bus  165 


Bus  124 


Principles  of  Accounting  Introduction  to  accounting  for 
individual  proprietorships,  partnerships  and  corporations* 

Business  Law  The  legal  framework  of  business  enterprise* 
Study  of  the  workings  and  origins  of  legal  institutions  and 
the  functions  of  law  as  a system  of  social  thought  and  social 
action,  The  background  importance,  and  role  of  law  in  our 
society,  with  particular  emphasis  on  private  property  and 
contract  as  basic  concepts  of  a free  enterprise  system. 

Financial  Management  Analysis  of  the  policies  and  practices 
required  for  effectively  planning  and  controlling  the 
sources  and  uses  of  a company's  funds.  Emphasis  on 
application  of  financial  principles  to  specific  business 
situations,. 


Econ  51-52  Principles  of  Economics  Organization  and  operation  of  the 

American  economy,  supply  and  demand  analysis,  money  and 
banking,  employment  and  aggregate  output,  public  finance, 
economic  growth;  principles  governing  production,  price 
relationships  and  income  distribution  and  their  application 
to  selected  problems 

Engl  113  Business  Writing  Emphasis  on  business  correspondence, 

correct  form  and  more  particularly  content  and  style 
of  business  letters, 


Credit 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Credit 

6 

3 

3 

6 
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Course  Number 


Geog  12 


Course  Title 


0 Ad  3 


Economic  Geography  A study  of  the  reciprocal  relationships 
between  mankind  and  its  earth  environment,  resource 
distribution,  and  the  changing  pattern  of  commodity  move- 
ments 0 

Typewriting  Problems  The  development  of  occupational 
competence  in  office-type  production  problems  including 
correspondence,  manuscripts,  legal  documents,  and  other 
special  problems.- 


*0  Ad  3 may  be  waived  by  examination 


Distributive  Education  Option ; 


Bus  103 


Bus  173-174 


Bus  170 


I I 


Credit 

3 


2* 


Marketing  A description  and  analysis  of  the  marketing 
processesV  with  an  evaluation  of  marketing  institutions  and 
middlemen  according  to  the  functions  they  perform. 

Retail  Merchandising  Planning  location,  initial  capital 
and  physical  requirements,  store  organization  and  the 
control  of  personnel,  merchandise  requirements,  pricing, 
retail  expense  management,  etc.,  the  application  of 
principles  and  techniques  on  retail  merchandising o 

Marketing  Problems  The  development  of  the  capacity  of 
management  through  the  analysis  of  marketing  problems 
where  the  significant  facts  are  presented  in  a business 
setting.  The  selection  of  channels  of  distribution, 
distribution  policies,  sales  promotion,  price  determination, 
and  price  policies. 


3 

3 

6 
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Course  Number 
Bus  151 

Bus  134 
Bus  132 


Course  Title 


Appendix  C 


Credit 


Bus  109 


Bus  171 


3* 


3* 


3* 


3* 


Personnel  Management  A study  of^he  organization,  policies, 
and  procedures  of  managing  meno 

Industrial  Management  The  individual  business  and  its  condi- 
tioning factors  of  location,  buildings  and  equipment,  layout, 
materials,  production  control,  and  personnel  policies. 

Sales  Management  Practices  and  problems  involved  in  selecting 
training,  compensating,  stimulating,  supervising,  and  directing 
the  selling  efforts  of  an  outside  sales  force.  Analysis  of 
organization  and  methods  for  controlling  such  practices  and 
problems . 

Principles  of  Advertising  The  function  of  advertising, 
its  social  and  economic  aspects,  principles  of  effective 
sales  motivation,  layout,  copy,  type,  and  media,,  Elementary 
study  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  printing  and  photo- 
engraving. 

Marketing  Research  & Analysis  Purposes,  methods,  and  techni- 
ques of  market  research  and  analysis,  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative,  including  analysis  of  potential  markets, 
product  analysis,  and  adoption. 

*3  credits  required  from  these  five  courses. 

All  distributive  education  majors  are  required  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  of 
at  least  20  semester  credits  or  complete  one  teaching  major  of  at  least  60  semester 
credits. 


3* 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHO 


CURRICULUM  MAJOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


(Non- Reimbursed) 


GENERAL  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Ed  1 


Eng  1-2 


Ed  Lectures  (Students  transferring  into  the  College  of 
Education  as  juniors  or  seniors  may  have  this  requirement 
waivedv  General  orientation  to  the  field  of  education. 

English  Composition  Basic  Skills  in  writing,  reading, 
and  speaking c, 


Credit 

1 


General  Education:  42  credits;  each  of  the  following  areas  must  be  represented: 


Math  and/or  Science 

Social  Science  Including  Amer.  History  or  Amerc  Gov’t 
English  Including  composition  and  literature 

Speech  Fundamentals 

Physical  Education : 

PoE,  1 Healthful  Living  Required  for  women,  not  men. 

PoEo  Activities  4 courses  (Men- — 2 cr;  Women — 4 cr) 


12 

9 

12 

2 


Psych  1 


Psych  56 


Psych  151 
Ed  87 


Ed  114a 


Ed  131 


General  Psychology  This  introductory  course  is  a survey 
of  many  areas  of  psychological  activity  with  considerable 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  psychology  to  every  day 
life  situations. 

* 

Human  Growth  and  Development  Study  of  human  growth  in 

all  of  its  phases — physical,  intellectual,  emotional 

and  social c Psych  56  emphasizes  the  period  from  adolescence  to 

maturity. 

OR 

Educational  Psychology  The  application  of  psychological 
principles  and  methods  to  the  public  school  situation. 

Foundations  of  Education  An  introduction  to  the  history  of 
education,  the  place  of  the  school  in  the  social  milieu,  the 
basic  principles  under  which  our  schools  are  operated  and  a 
consideration  of  contemporary  educational  philosophy. 

General  Secondary  School  Methods  Consideration  of  problems 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  common  to  all  subjects  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  Schools  Directed  student 
teaching  conducted  under  supervision  in  Idaho  secondary  schools 
involving  complete  teaching  experience. 


2 

2-4 

3 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS  (PROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

Course  Number  Course  Title  Credit 

Bus  Ed  191  Methods  in  Business  Education  (X)  Current  methods  2-3 

and  materials  for  teaching  vocational  secretarial  and 
clerical  subjects c Secretarial  Option  students  take 
this  course  for  3 credits,  General  Business  Option 
students  for  2 credits » 

Bus  Ed  192  Methods  in  Business  Education  (II)  Current  methods  and  3 

materials  for  teaching  bookkeeping  and  basic  business 
subjects  o 

TECHNICAL  COURSES  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  Business  Administration 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Credit 


Bus  31-32 


Bus  165 


Bus  124 


Econ  51-52 


Eng  113 


Principles  of  Accounting  Introduction  to  accounting  for  6 

individual  groprietorships , partnerships  and  corporations. 

Business  Law  The  legal  framework  of  business  enterprise.  3 

Study  of  the  workings  and  origins  of  legal  institutions  and 
the  functions  of  law  as  a system  of  social  thought  and  social 
action.  The  background  importance,  and  role  of  law  in  our 
society,  with  particular  emphasis  on  private  property  and 
contract  as  basic  concepts  of  a free  enterprise  system. 

Financial  Management  Analysis  of  the  policies  and  practices  3 
required  for  effectively  planning  and  controlling  the 
sources  and  uses  of  a company's  funds = Emphasis  on 
application  of  financial  principles  to  specific  business 
situations . 

Principles  of  Economics  Organization  and  operation  of  the  6 

American  economy,  supply  and  demand  analysis,  money  and 
banking,  employment  and  aggregate  output,  public  finance, 
economic  growth;  principles  governing  production,  price 
relationships  and  income  distribution  and  their  application 
to  selected  problems o 

Business  Writing  Emphasis  on  business  correspondence,  3 

correct  form  and  more  particularly  content  and  style 
of  business  letters. 


Geog  12  Economic  Geography  A study  of  the  reciprocal  relationships  3 

between  mankind  and  its  earth  environment,  resource 
distribution, ' and  the  changing  pattern  of  commodity  move- 
ments o 


0 Ad  3 Typewriting  Problems  The  development  of  occupational 

competence  in  office-type  production  problems  including 
correspondence,  manuscripts,  legal  documents,  and  other 
special  problems. 

0 Ad  16  Shorthand  Dictation  Development  of  skill  in  taking 

dictation  in  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplifiedo 


2* 


4* 


*0  Ad  3 and  0 Ad  16  may  be  waived  hy  examination . 0 Ad  16  not  required  in  DE 

and  General  Business  options.  - 66  - 
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0 Ad  85  Office  Machines  A first  course  in  the  operation  of 

. commonly  used  adding-calculating  machines. 


2 


Secretarial  Option ; 


0 Ad  71  Shorthand  Speed  Development  The  development  of  the 

ability  to  take  dictation  at  high  speed o 

0 Ad  72  Shorthand  Transcription  The  development  of  transcription 

skills  to  occupational  competency  levels. 

0 Ad  195  Secretarial  Office  Procedures  A study  of  the  various 

filing  systems  and  practice  in  the  use  of  them; 
training  in  the  operation  of  transcribing  and  duplicating 
machines;  training  in  secretarial  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  procedures, 


Bus  124  Business  Finance  Analysis  of  the  policies  and  practices 

required  for  effectively  planning  and  controlling  the 
sources  and  uses  of  a comply 's  funds o Emphasis  on 
application  of  financial  principles  to  specific  business 
practices  and  problems. 


Bus  151 
Bus  103 


Bus  162 


Econ  103 


Personnel  Managem.ent  Study  of  the  organization,  policies 
and  procedures  of  managing  men. 

Marketing  A description  and  analysis  of  the  marketing 
processes,  with  an  evaluation  of  marketing  institutions  and 
middlemen  according  to  the  functions  they  perform. 

Office  Management  Operation  of  the  modern  office  from  the 
manager's  point  of  view.  Organization  and  scheduling  of 
duties  for  various  workers,  problems  of  selection, 
training  and  promotion,  and  their  classifications  and  rates 
of  compensation.  Special  emphasis  on  coordination  of  office 
with  Other  departments,  shortcut  techniques,  etc. 

Money  and  Banking  Theory  of  money  and  banking  with 
some  emphasis  on  banking  practices. 


*6  credits  required  from  these  five  courses. 


General  Business  Option : 

Bus  91-92  Intermediate  Accounting  Principles  underlying  content 

and  construction  of  financial  statements;  corporation 
accounting;  interpretation  of  financial  statements  using 
comparative,  analytical,  and  other  techniques. 

Econ  103  Money  and  Banking  Theory  of  money  and  banking  with 

some  emphasis  on  banking  practices. 


3 

3 

3 

3* 

3* 

3* 

2* 

3* 

6 

3 
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Course  Number  Course  Title  Credit 

Bus  134  Industrial  Management  The  individual  business  and  its  3* 

conditioning  factors  of  location,  buildings  and  equipment, 
layout,  materials,  production  control,  and  personnel 
policies  o 


Bus  103  Marketing  A description  and  analysis  of  the  marketing  3* 

processes,  with  an  evaluation  of  marketing  institutions  and 
middlemen  according  to  the  functions  they  perform » 

Bus  133  Introduction  to  Management  Theory  A study  of  concepts  of  3* 

power,  authority,  and  influence;  communications,  delegation 
and  decentralization,  decision  and  planning  theory;  formal 
organization  structures,  group  decision-making,  philosophy 
and  values  in  business  organizations,  and  considerations  of 
organization  as  a social  issue. 


Bus  168  Government  Regulation  of  Business  Institutional  3* 

development  of  the  economic  relations  between  government 
and  business.  Economic  analysis  of  the  various  types 
of  government  control  employed. 

*6  credits  required  from  these  four  courses. 

All  Business  Education  majors  are  rquired  to  complete  one  teaching  minor  of  at 
least  20  semester  credits  or  complete  one  teaching  major  of  at  least  60  semester 
hours. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 
Course 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


Student  Teaching 


Methods  of  Teaching  Ag  Ed  or  Ext. 
Young  Farmer  and/or  Adult  Educ 


Intro  to  Ag  Ed 


Curriculum  Planning  or  Program 
Planning 


Principles  of  Voc  Ed 


Methods  of  Teaching  Farm  Mechanics 
Seminar  in  Voc  Ag 


Directing  Youth  Programs;  FFA  courses 
Supervision  & Administration  of  Voc  Ag 
Problems  in  Teaching  Voc  Ag 
Community  Leadership  in  Ag  Ed 


Supervised  Activities  in  Ag 
Instructional  Aids  in  Voc  Ag 


Princ.  of  Ag  Ed  ’ 


Methods  of  Teaching  Supervised 
Farm  Program 


Rural  Education 


Special  Topics 


Objectives  in  Voc  Ag 


The  All-Day  Class  Program 


Facilities  & Departmental  Programs 
in  Voc  Ag 


2.6 

2.5 

1.7 

3 


2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2.5 

2 

3 


3 

1 

3 


Agricultural  Leadership  3 

*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums. 
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Frequency 

(out  of  33  schools)' 


33 


31 


19 

17 

13 


13 

12 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 


3 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 
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EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Course 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


Foundations  of  Ed  2.5 

Principles  of  Secondary  Ed  3 

Methods  and  Materials  of  Tching  3 

Foundations  of  Learning  3 

Individual  and  the  School  4 

Teacher  & Secondary  School  Admin.  3 

Planning  for  Teaching  4 

Social  Foundations  3 

Principles  of  Guidance  2 

Secondary  School  Curriculum  3 


Appendix  D | 


Frequency  | 
(out  of  33  schools)*! 


*Includes  only  those  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 


Course 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


Student  Teaching  7 

Teaching  Business  Subjects  (Gen)  2 

Principles  of  Bus  Ed  2,5 

Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting  & Ofc 

Prac  0 2 

Methods  of  Tching  Shorthand  & Trans » 2 

Methods  of  Tching  Bookkeeping  & 

Clerical  Practice  2 

Intro  to  Bus  Ed  2 

PriCo  of  Voc  Ed  1.3 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in 

Bus  Subjects  3 

Teaching  Retail  Merchandising  1,3 

Accounting  for  Teachers  3 

Managing  Personal  Finances  3 

Problems  in  Bus  Ed  2 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  3 

Student  Teaching  Seminar  3 

Techniques  of  Coordination  in  Voc  Bus  2 


^Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums. 


Frequency 

(out  of  27  schools) 
24 
17 
14 

14 

13 

13 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Appendix  D 


a<\  ?OR  REQUIREMENTS 

Average  Number  o 
Semester  Credits 

Siudenc  Teaching  7 

Mcthodo  of  Teaching  DE  2 

Prin  and  Phi. I of  DE  2.5 

Techniq:ies  of  Coordination  2 

4 

Organization  and  Admin . of  Ed  for  DE  2 

incro  and  Prin.  of  Voc  Ed  2 

Cor^iciLlnm  Content  for  DE  2.5 

Problems  in  DE  2 

Job  Analysis  2 

Intio  to  Business  3 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  DE  2 

Mariaging  Personal  Finances  3 

Impro'. ement  of  Instruction  in 

March  and  is. mg  3 

Retail  Store  Operation  & Management  2 

Teaching  Advertising  & Display  Problems  2 

Materials  and  Processes  of  Industry  3 


^includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  currlculums 


Frequency 

(out  of  17  schools) 
14 
10 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 


-ourse 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


Foundations  & History  of  Ed 
Organization  & Administration 


Intro  to  Ed 


2.5 

2 


Secondary  School  Methods 


Secondary  School  Principles 
Tests  and  Measurements 


Vocational  Guidance 


School  Exploratory  Experience 


Foundations  of  Learning 


History  and  Appreciation 


i 


Analysis  and  Course  Construction 


Vocational  Psychology 


Individual  and  the  School 


3 

2 

2,5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 


School  and  Society 

t 

A“V  Education 


4 

2 


*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums, 
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Frequency 
(out  of  17  schools)’ 


4 

3 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


sums 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


major  requirements 


Course 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Ec 


Student  Teaching 


3 

7 


Adult  Education  in  Home  Ec 


Evaluation  in  Home  Ec  Ed 


Curriculum  in  Home  Ec  Ed 


-ntro  to  Home  Ec 


Home  Ec  Education 


2 

2.5 

3 

1 

2 


Problems  in  Teaching  Homemaking 
Seminar 


Intro  and  Princ  of  Voc  Ed 


3 

1.5 

2 


Prin.  and  Prac  for  Demonstrations 


Family  Life 


Organization  of  Home  Ec  Ed 


2 

2.5 

3 


Observation  and  Special  Needs  in 
Home  Ec  Ed 


Independent  Study 


Methods  of  Extension  Teaching 


Intro  to  Methods 


Field  Experiences 


Extension  Organ,  and  Policies 


Home  Ec  for  the  Adolescent 


A-V  Methods  for  Home  Ec 


3 

2 

2.5 

3 

4 
2 
1 
2 


Communication  Methods 


3 


*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums. 
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Frequency 

(out  of  37  schools)* 


36 


34 


18 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

5 

4 


3 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Course  Average  Number  of 


Semester  Credits 

Intro  and  Foundations  of  Ed  2,5 

Secondary  School  Methods  &. Practices  4 

History  and  Philosophy  o^  Ed  3 

Princ.  and  Organo  of  Ed  2 

School  and  Society  3 

Individual  and  the  School  4 

Foundations  of  Learning  3 

Admin,  and  Organization  3 

Tests  and  Measurements  2-3 

Human  Development  and  the  Curriculum  3 

Curriculum  1 


*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums. 


I ■ 


Frequency 

(out  of  37  schools)* 
15 
9 
3 
3 

2 1 

1 
1 

1 j 

1 
1 

1 ! 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 


Course 


Intro  and  Prin.  of  Tech  Ed 


Student  Teaching 

Shop  Organization  & Management 


Job  Analysis 


Methods  & Materials  in  Tech  Ed 


Curriculum  Construction 


Intro  to  I Ed 


Intro  to  Voc  Ed 


Industrial  Safety 


Instructional  Aids 


Hist,  and  Devel,.  of  Voc  Ed 


Phil,  of  Tech  Ed 

Observation  in  Student  Teaching 


Problems  in  I Ed 


Industrial  Maintenance  Practices 


Industrial  Supervisory  Practices 
Modern  Industry 


Voc  Guidance 


Voc  Psych 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


3 

6 


2 

2.5 
3 

3 

2 

3.5 
3 


3 

1 


C.A, 


3 

2 


3 

3 


*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums 
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Frequency 
(out  of  10  schools)' 


5 

5 

A 

A 

3 

2 

2 

9 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


j 


; 

1 


MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

Course  Average  Number  of 

Semester  Credits 

T and  I Methods  and  Materials 
Student  Teaching 
Curriculum  Construction 
Intro o and  Prin.  of  I Ed 
Job  Analysis 

Shop  Organ,  and  Management 
Intro  and  Princ.  of  Voc  Ed 
Histo  and  Development  of  Voc  Ed 


General  Shop  Program  2 

Cooperative  Programs  2 

Foremanship  Training  2 

Seminar  ~ 1.5 

General  Drafting  for  Teachers  2 

Observation  of  Student  Teaching  1 

Shop  Safety  2 

Industrial  Maintenance  Practices  2 , . 

Teaching  Process  in  Voc  Ed  2 

Adult  and  Out-of-School  Youth  Ed  2 

Problems  in  I Ed  C.A. 

Organization  and  Admin,  of  I Ed  .2.5 

Industrial  Supervisory  Practices  3 v 

Study  of  Modern  Industry  _ 3 


*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums. 


2c5 

6.5 
2.7 

2.5 
2 

2 

2 

2.7 


Frequency 
(out  of  21 

19 

15 

11 

10 

10 

9 

7 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Cour&e 


Average  Number  of 
Semester  Credits 


Intro  to  Education 


Princ  and  Foundations  of  Educ 


2 

2 


, Secondary  Edo  Prin,  and  Practices 


Vocational  Guidance 


3 

3 


Curriculum  Construction 


Vocational  Psychology 

History  and  Appreciation  of  Artcrafts 


3 

3 


*Includes  only  the  schools  that  listed  specific  curriculums 
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Frequency 
(out  of  21  schools)! 


3 

2, 

1 

1 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  - University  of  Idaho 


Agricultural  Education 

M.  So  in  Agricultural  Education 

14-16  cr  in  Ag  Educ  (including  thesis) 
14-16  cr  in  one  or  several  minors 


Ag  Ed  courses  offered  (when  needed) : 
251-252  Seminar  (No  description) 


X 258  Directed  Planning  Workshop  A workshop  designed  primarily  for  Max.  6 

teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  It  includes  a study  of 
problems  in  curriculum  construction,  methods,  course  content, 
and  modern  trends  in  agriculture c 

257  Problems  in  Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture  For  regularly  employed  3 

teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Idaho.  Includes  attendance 
at  summer  conference  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  problems 
of  methods,  and  new  developments  in  the  field  of  vocational  agricul. 

This  course  may  be  repeated  three  years  with  credt. 

260  Advanced  Methods  in  Farm  Mechanics  Objectives,  modern  teaching  1-3 

methods,  and  current  information  in  regard  to  the  farm  mechanics 
program'  in  high  school  and  adult  classes. 


261  Adult  Programs  in  Agriculture  Philosophy  of  adult  educational  and  1-3 

community  coordination  in  vocational  agriculture.  The  development 
and  present  status  of  adult  education  and  current  subject  matter 
j and  organization  in  relation  to  progressive  adult  programs  in 
Idaho  and  the  Northwest. 

281-282  Professional  Problems  Done  under  the  direction  of  professor  in  1-3 

whose  subject  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  offered. 

283  Program  Planning  in  Vocational  Agriculture  Emphasis  upon  1-3 

preparation  for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

300  Research  and  Thesis  Credits  to  be  arranged  (10  credits) 


Total  Credits 


37 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  - University  of  Idaho 


t 


Business  Education 


M*S.  in  Education 
M of  Ed 

12-credit  core 

Philosophy  and  Educational  Foundations 
Psychological  Foundations 
Measurements 
Research 


12  cr  in  Major  (BE) 


6 electives 

Courses  offered  (when  needed) ; 

Bus  Ed  207  Workshop  in  Business  Education  (no  description) 


Appendix  E 


3 

3 

3 


1 


i . 


\ 

t 

1 


Bus  Ed  211-212  Seminar  A study  of  topice  from  recerit  research,  and  2-4 

group  discussion  on  selected  research  problems.,  j 
Bus  Ed  215-216  Professional  Problems  This  course  is  for  students  1-3  (Max. 6) 

wishing  to  study  independently  in  areas  not  normally 
covered  by  formal  course  workc 


Bus  Ed  220 


Bus  Ed  221 


Bus  Ed  222 


Bus  Ed  300 


Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Secretarial  Subjects  3 

Problems  in  the  development  of  occupational  competency  | 

in  the  secretarial  subjects;  methods  and  materials  for  | 

instruction;  standards  of  achievement;  a critical  review 
of  literature  and  research = 

Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Bookkeeping  and  Basic  Business  3 
An  analysis  of  teaching  procedures  and  materials  for 
instruction;  techniques  for  measuring  and  evaluating 
achievement;  a critical  review  of  literature  and  research. 

Current  Issues  in  Business  Education  An  analysis  of  3 

philosophies,  objectives,  trends,  and  organization  patterns 
of  business  education  in  the  secondary  schools.  A critical  j 

review  of  literature  and  research.  I 


Research  and  Thesis 


C.Ac  ' 


Total  Credits  19 

[ 
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Appendix  E 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  - University  of  Idaho 
Distributive  Education  Masters  of  Education 

12-credit  core 

Philosophy  and  Educational  Foundations 
Psychological  Foundations 
Measurements 
Research 


15  cr  in  Major  (DE)  15 

3 cr  electives  3 

Courses  offered  (when  needed) • 


Bus  Ed  207  Workshop  in  Distributive  Education  (no  description)  1 

Bus  Ed  211-212  Seminar  A study  of  topics  from  recent  research,  and  2-A 

group  discussion  on  selected  research  problems. 

Bus  Ed  215-216  Professional  Problems  This  course  is  for  students  1-3 

wishing  to  study  independently  in  areas  not  normally 
covered  by  formal  course  work. 


Bus  Ed  223  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Adult  Distributive  3 

Education  Procedures  and  techniques  for  the  establishment 
and  developm.ent  of  adult  programs  in  distributive  education. 


Bus  Ed  224  Current  Issues  in  Distributive  Education  An  analysis  of  3 

philosophies,  objectives,  trends,  and  organization  patterns 
of  distributive  education^, 


Total  Credits 


16 
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Appendix  E 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  - University  of  Idaho 


Home  Economics  Education 

S„  in  General  Home  Economics 

20  cr  in  Home  Ec  EduCo 
10  credits  in  supporting  field 

H Ec  Ed  courses  offered;  (when  needed) : 

H Ec  203  Home  Economics  Education  Accelerated  Course  (No  description)  1-4 

H Ec  204  Curriculum  in  Home  Economics  Study  of  curriculum  problems  2 

and  planning  in  secondary  homemaking  education. 

H Ec  205  Seminar  (No  description)  1-2 

H Ec  207  Technique  of  Supervision  (no  description)  2 

H Ec  210  Directed  Readings  1-3 

H Ec  300  Research  and  Thesis  C Ac 


Total  Credits  13 
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Appendix  E 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  University  of  Idaho 


Technical  Education 

M of  Education  (Industrial  Education) 
12-credit  core; 

Philosophy  and  Educational  Foundations 
Psychological  Foundations 
Measurements 
Research 


18-credits  in  Industrial  Education 


3 

3 

3 

3 


1 Ed  200  a and  b Professional  and  Technical  Problems  in  I Ed  up  to  6 

1 Ed  220  Evaluation  in  Industrial  Education  The  application  3 

of  methods  and  techniques  of  evaluation  to  1 Edo 
Special  attention  given  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
objective  type  tests,  performance  tests,  rating  scales, 
checks  and  grading  industrial  products  and  projects. 

1 Ed  230  Administration  and  Supervision  of  1 Ed  Programs  3 

Principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  industrial  education  and  vocational  programs 
at  the  secondary  level;  examination  of  existing  fed  and  state 
legislation  regarding  1 Ed  programs.  Designed  primarily  for 
those  who  plan  to  enter  administration  or  supervisory  positions 
in  secondary  education. 

Other  courses  taken  in  advanced  technical  courses . 


Total  Credits  12 
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A Report  of  a Study  of  the'Need  for  a Vocational -Technical  School  in  the  Mi Iford-Stratford  Area. 
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*ENR0LLMENT  PROJECTIONS;  ^SCHOOL  PLANNING;  *AREA  VOCAT lONAL^SCHOOLS 
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This  summary  report  of  selected  data  relative  to  the  need  of  a new  vocational  school  includes  (1) 
identification  of  primary  feeder  towns,  (2)  fraveT  'distances  to  existing  and  proposed  schools,  (3)  estimated 
enrollment  based  on  6 percent  of  students  entering  ninth  grade,  and  (4)  projections  of  potential  enrollment 
through  1976.  (EM) 
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STUDY  CONCLUSIONS 


S'bud©n'ts  from  ■the  Milford— Stratford  area  now  arp  required  to  travel 
some  distance  to  reach  existing  regional  vocational— technical  schools. 

The  crowded  conditions  and  the  limited  number  of  admissions  at  these 
vocational-technical  schools  tend  to  discourage  students  from  these  areas 
from  filing  applications. 

On  the  basis  of  geographic  accessibility  a vocational-technical  school 
in  th(B  Milford  area  might  best  be  located  near  the  Milford -Orange 
boundary,  A vocational-technical  school  in  the  Milford  area  would 
draw  most  ©nrollees  from  Orange,  MLlfcjrd,  Stratford  and/ West  Haven, 

Interest  in  the  establishment  of  a vocational— technical  school  in  the 
^Iford  area  has  beei  exhibited  by  many  groups  including  members  of  the 
industrial  community,  educators  and  students o 

Projected  enrollments  for  the  towns  of  Orange,  Milford,  Stratford  and 
West  Haven  appear  large  enough  to  support  a vocational-technical  school 
in  the  Milford  area.  Assuming  the  same  percentage  of  students  were  to 
attend  this  school,  as  that  experienced  statewide  (6%),  a vocational- 
technical  school  in  the  Milford  area  would  have  an  enrollment  of  five 
hundred  and  ninety-thre'^’ students  by  1973, 


mm 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  TOWNS  WHICH  WOULD  SERVE  AS  POTENTIAL 
FEEDER  TOWNS  FOR  THE  ITO  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


The  existence  of  vocational-technical  schools  in  Hamden,  and  Bridgeport 
delimit  the  East-West  boundaries  of  primary  feeding  towns  for  the 
proposed  school,  Tlie  North-South  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  location 
of  the  Emmett  O^Brie^ Regional  Vocational-Technical  School  in  Ansonia 
(presently  under  const^ruction)  and  Long  Island  Sound, 

Since  the  area  has  a comparatively  even  population  distribution,  no 
natural  geographical  barriers  and  possesses  favorable  highway  patt'^rns, 
towns  which  might  support  a regional  vocational-technical  school  may  be 
easily  identified. 

Selecting  a geographical  mid-point  between  these  bounlaries  allows 
identification  of  potential  ^Primary  feeder  towns”  for  the  proposed 
school.  This  geographical  mid-point  falls  in  an  area  near  the  Milford- 
Orange  boundary,  between  routes.  Conn,  15  and  U,  S,  1, 

Assuming  location  of  the  proposed  school  in  this  general  vicinity  we 
may  identify  the  primary  feeder  towns  as 5 Orange,  Milford,  Stratford 
and  West  Haven,  (see  Figure  1), 

Existing  highway  service  to  the  area  appears  to  provide  ready  access 
to  the  proposed  school  location  from  any  point  in  the  towns  identified 
as  “primary  feeder  towns”. 

Distances  shown  in  Table  1,  may  vary  slightly  from  those  which  would 
actually  be  experienced  in  highway  travel,  since  they  reflect  straight 
line  distances  from  points  as  indicated. 
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TABLE  1 

\ 


TOWNS  IN  MIJCRD-STRATFCRD  AREA  WHICH  SERVE  AS  PRIMARY  FEEDER 
TOWxNS  FOR  A PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  ^ 


Tew  ns 

Nearest  Existing  Voc, 
Technical  School 

Distance  to 
Nearest  Exist- 
ing Voc, -Tech, 
School 

Distance 

to 

Ansonia 
Voc, -Tech, 
School 

Distance 
po  i-roposed 
Milford-  ‘ 
Stratford  I 
Voc, -Tech, 
School 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Orange 

Eli  Whitney  Regional 
Voca  ti ona 1-Techni cal 
School  - Hamden 

6 

5 

\ 

2 

\ 

1 

t 

1 

Milford 

Bulla rd-4!avens  Rego 
Vocational-Technical 
School  - Bridgeport 

7 

7 

i 

2 

Stratford 

Bullard*4Iavens  Reg, 
Vocational-Technical 
School  - Bridgeport 

3 

9 

5 

West  Haven 

Eli  Whitney  Reg, 
Vocational-Technical 
School  - Hamden 

5 

7 

5 

9 


I 


* All  mileages  represent  straight  line  distances  between  exist- 
ing schools  and  geographical  centers  of  towns  as  shown  on 
1^5  Connecticut”  published  by  Connecticut  Highway  Department, 
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ANALYSIS  AND  HIOJSCTION  OF  STUDENT  ENROLLl'^ENT  IM  PRIMARY 
FEEDER  TOWNS 

Preliminary  survey  results  for  this  proposed  vocational-technical  school 
were  based  on  enrollment  figures  for  the  towns  identified  as  primary  feed- 
er towns  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance,  Conn- 
ecticut State  Department  of  Education  for  October  1,  1965. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  from  the  primary 
feeder  towns  the  enrollment  statistics  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Research 
Statistics  and  Finance  were  discussed*  All  superintendents  agreed  to  send 
their  projections  of  enrollment  for  the  school  years  1970  through  1974* 

It  was  decided  to  draw  an  average  or  ^Constructed  Enrollment”  for  those  years 
on  which  the  study  was  to  be  based,  using  the  statistics  provided  by  the 
school  superintendents  and  the  Bureau  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance* 


Table  2 

CONSTRUCTED  ENROLLMENT  MILFORD  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


Year  Entering 
Ninth  Grade 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Orange 

322 

321 

334 

329 

Milfcrd 

1045 

1055 

1123 

1094 

Stratford 

838 

843 

850 

844 

.West  Haven 

812 

813 

816 

890 

TOTAL 

3017 

3032 

3123 

3157 

NUMBER  ENTERING  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  (6%  of  eighth  grade  classes) 
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PROJECTION  OF  NEW  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  BASED 
ON  EXISTING  AND  ANTICIPATED  ENR0LL?4ENTS  IN  PRIMARY  FEEDER  TOWNS 

Using  the  enrollment  statistics  provided  in  Table  2,  It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct estimated  enrollments  of  a vocational-technical  school  in  the  Milford 
area  for  the  years  1970  through  1976. 

Tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  class  sizes  reflect  the  previous  years 
ninth  grade  class  corrected  for  normal  attrition  experienced  in  the  vocational- 
technical  schools  (85^  of  the  vocational-technical  school  students  con- 
tinue in  their  program  each  year). 

Table  3 reflects  the  projected  enrollments  for  a vocational-technical  school 
based  on  a Constructed  Enrollment  provided  in  Table  2, 


TABLE  3 

PROJECTED  ENROLLMENTS  FOR  YEARS  1970-76  OF  A MILFORD  AREA 
VOCATIONAL— TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  (Based  on  Table  2,  Constructed 
Enrollment), 


YEAR 

Grade  9 

Grade  10 

Grade  11 

Grade  12 

TOTAL 

1970 

181 

181 

1971 

182 

154 

336 

1972 

187 

155 

131 

473 

1973 

189 

161 

132 

111 

593 

1974 

*185 

161 

137 

112 

595 

1975 

*185 

*157 

137 

116 

595 

1976 

*185 

*157 

^133 

116 

591 

^ Grade  enrollments  projected  on  basis  of  average  enrollments  predicted 
in  previous  four  years. 


It  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  in  tables  two  and  three  that  the  enrollment 
for  a vocational— technical  school  in  the  Milford  area  may  equal  approximately 
500  students, 

} 

; Another  factor  which  may  tend  to  swell  the  projected  enrollment  will  be 

the  trades  offered.  If  trades  are  included  in  the  proposed  Milford  area 
I ‘ regional  ‘Vocational-technical  school  which  are  not  offered  in  other  exist- 

ing  vocational— technical  schools,  students  from  various  parts  of  the 
I state  may  wish  to  attend. 
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i SUMMARY 

i * 

i It  is  evident,  from  the  action  of  the  1965  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 

I representatives  of  education,  industry  and  the  community,  that  many  feel  the 

need  for  a regional  vocational— technical  school  in  the  Milford-Stratford 
I area, 

1 In  view  of  the  location  of  presently  operating  regional  vocational-technical 

j schools  (BuUard-flavens  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School,  Bridgeport  and 

Eli  Whitney  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School,  Hamden)  a potential  site 
located  between  these  school  locations  would  appear  most  favorable,  A 
! further  determinant  is  the  location  of  the  Emmett  0*Brien  Regional  Vocational- 

I Technical  School,  Ansonia,  presently  in  the  construction  stage.  This 

school  along  with  the  natural  boundary  provided  by  Long  Island  Sound  help 

II  identify  the  geographical  area  in  which  a school  might  be  located.  All 

indications  seem  to  point  to  a locale  near  the  ^fi.lford-Orange  Line,  between 
routes  Conn,  15  and  U,  S,  1,  as  the  approximate  geographic  area  most  centrally 
located. 

This  proposed  vocational-technical  school  would  serve  the  towns  of  Orange, 
Milford,  Stratford  and  West  Haven,  In  addition  students  from  other  parts 
of  the  state  may  be  interested  in  learning  a trade  included  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  this  school,  but  not  offered  in  a regional  vocational-technical 
school  in  their  community, 

I Actual  enrollments  as  of  October  1,  1965  and  predicted  8th  grade  enrollment 

j for  1970-1973  from  the  towns  of  Orange,  Milford,  Stratford  and  West  Haven 

I show  8th  grade  classes  of  a size  sufficient  to  support  a regional  -vocational- 

j ^ technical  school  in  the  Mlford-Stratford  area.  This  school  could  anticipate 

j an  enrollment  of  approximately  600  students, 

I 

This  potential  enrollment  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same  percent- 
age of  students  would  attend  this  school,  as  that  experienced  statewide  ( 6^  ), 

I 

I If  a decision  is  made  to  construct  a regional  vocational-technical  school 

in  the  Milf ord-Stratf ord  area  additional  research  must  be  initiated.  This 
additional  research  should  include  an  evaluation  of  both  student  interest 
in  terms  of  vocational  courses  and  the  needs  of  the  various  industries 
in  the  respective  communities. 
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Koadmap  for  a Decade  of  Progress  in  Industrial  Education. 

California  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Sacramento.  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 
MF  AVAIU\BLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 66  40p. 

^INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  ^GUIDELINES-  ^EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING;  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS;  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

As  a result  of  a decision  made  at  the  28th  Annual  Conference  on  Industrial  Education,  a central  planning 
committee  and  eight  ad  hoc  subcommittees  of  80  recognized  California  experts  designed  these  guidelines  for 
industrial  education  during  the  next  decade.  General  information  and  specific  recommendations  are  given  for 
the  areas:  (l)  Advisory  Committees,  (2)  Communications  Systems  and  Public  Information,  (3)  Evaluation  which 
includes  planning  the  evaluation,  methods,  general  criteria,  and  instruments,  (4)  Industrial  Arts  Education 
which  includes  recommended  areas  of  study,  (5)  Industrial  Clubs  which  covers  organization  and  objectives,  (6) 
Occupational  Guidance,  Placement,  and  Follovyup,  (7)  Program  Art iculat ion,  (8)  Resource  Centers,  and  (9) 
Teacher  Education  which  includes  preservice  and  inservice  training.  In  general,  there  appears  to  be  a major 
need  for  instructional  improvements,  instructional  materials,  use  of  community  resources,  and  an  information 
and  an  evaluation  program.  (EM) 
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FOREWORD 


> f 

j Those  responsible  for  programs  of  industrial  education  in  California  -j 

I continuously  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of  persons  from  industry  — both  | 

1 management  and  labor  --  and  of  education.  With  the  impact  of  technological  I 

I change  upon  industrial  education,  impetus  was  given  to  the  Bureau  of  i 

j Industrial  Education  at  its  28th  Annual  Conference  on  Industrial  Education  to  i 

s discuss  the  goals  and  direction  of  industrial  education  in  the  next  decade.  I 

i I 

i 1 

I Almost  immediately,  a central  planning  committee  and  eight  ad  hoc  sub-  1 

I committees  were  organized  to  initiate  and  implement  a "Roadmap  for  a Decade  i 

[ of  Progress  in  Industrial  Education."  All  members  Of  the  Central  Planning  | 

I Committee  served  as  chairmen  of  subcommittee  meetings  and  were  responsible  ^ 

j for  compiling  a consensus  report.  j 

I The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Central  I 

j Planning  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  eight  ad  hoc  subcommittees  for  ! 

j their  time  and  effort,  which  made  this  report  a reality.  j 

1 ' ' ! 

j Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Lee  W,  Ralston,  Los  Angeles  County 

I Schools,  for  his  time  and  efforts  over  and  above  the  normal  call  of  duty.  i 

I ' ^ 

I Special  acknowledgment  is  given  to  James  A.  Herman,  Assistant  Chief,  1 

I Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  who  served  as  overall  coordinator  for  this  I 

j report,  giving  leadership,  guidance,  and  organization  to  the  committees  and  : 

bureau  staff. 

i ^ * I 

I I sincerely  hope  that  this  publication  will  result  in  a better  understand-  ! 

} ing  of  the  purpose,  the  program,  and  the  service  of  Industrial  Education  in  j 

California.  j 
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PREFACE 


Continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  democratic  society  depend  largely 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manpower  which  can  be  allocated  to  our  tech- 
nical and  industrial  programs.  Throughout  our  nation,  and  particularly  in 
California,  the  traditionally  essential  elements  of  land  and  capital  are  available 
in  abundance.  However,  there  is  a "scarce  resource"  — trained  manpower,  A 
genuine  threat  is  posed  to  our  entire  society  by  this  shortage,  which  may  become 
acute  unless  positive,  constructive  action  is  taken.  Clearly,  this  demand  for 
trained  manpower  places  a heavy  responsibility  upon  the  educational  leaders 
who  must  design  and  supervise  the  many  programs  of  industrial  education,* 

Eighty  recognized  California  experts,  representing  the  entire  spectrum  of 
industrial  education  throughout  California,  were  invited  to  accept  the  charge  of 
designing  the  guidelines  for  industrial  education  in  the  next  decade,  A central 
planning  committee,  working  in  Sacramento  with  representatives  of  the  California 
State  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  carefully  designed  the  format  used  for  this 
unusual  study  of  industrial  education.  Through  an  interlocking  system  of  eight 
subcommittees,  the  committee  members,  including  both  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, attacked  the  multiple  problems  that  had  previously  defied  resolution, 
and  completed  their  work  in  ninety  days.  The  following  individuals  served  as 
members  of  the  Central  Planning  Committee: 

C, ^^®omas  eS  an 

California  State  College  at  Long  Beach 

Mrs,  Carmen  Goad 

Laney  College,  Oakland 

E,  D,  Goldman 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 

J,  Lyman  Goldsmith  ^ 

Los  Angeles  City  School  District 

Curtis  E,  Lackey 

Fresno  City  College 

D,  W,  Moseley 

Jefferson  High  School,  Daly  City 

Lee  W,  Ralston,  Chairman 

Los  Angeles  County  Schools 


*For  purposes  of  this  report,  "industrial  education"  is  defined  as  an  all- 
inclusive  term,  including  industrial  arts  education,  industrial  occupational 
education,  and  trade  and  technical  education. 
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William  B.  Steinberg 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District 


Kenneth  O.  Smith,  Special  Consultant  I 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Richard  S,  Nelson 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 

I 

James  A,  Herman  | 

Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education 

*; 

The  results  of  this  landm^k  study,  and  specific  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  are  presented  in  the  following  report.  The  reader  of  this  report  \ 

should  review  the  recommendations  within  the  parameters  of  the  study,  and  test  j 

these  recommendations  against  the  pressing  needs  of  allied  educational  areas,  | 

It  will  become  clear  during  a review  of  the  recommendations  that  five  principal 
areas  of  concern  emerged  from  the  hundreds  of  hours  of  research,  discussion,  j 

and  group  resolution  of  conflicts,  j 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  that  there  appears  to  be  major  need  for:  j 

, , , instruction  improvement  I 

, , , instructional  materials  I 

, , , use  of  community  resources  I 

, , , an  information  program  1 

, , , an  evaluation  program  I 

" In  many  of  the  specific  recommendations,  more  than  one  of  these  primary  ! 

problems  is  treated.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  recommendations  for  action 
presented  here  represent  the  conclusions  of  exceptionally  well-qualified  men 
and  women  now  personally  engaged  in  industrial  education.  In  a very  real  sense,  | 

these  people  are  offering  a plan  for  their  own  future  — and  yours.  They  have  | 

prepared  a "roadmap  for  a decade  of  progress,"  1 
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I ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Advisory  committees  have  played  a vital  role  in  the  success  of  industrial 
education  programs  for  many  years.  They  have  proved  to  be  of  great  value  on 
state,  regional,  and  local  levels.  As  increasing  technological  demands  and 
changing  industrial  patterns  necessitate  a constant  revision  of  the  instructional 
I program,  the  value  of  such  committees  is  becoming  greater.  Plans  must  be  made 

well  in  advance  in  order  to  put  such  revisions  into  effect  in  time  to  meet  the 
j needs, 

[ Industrial  educators  need  assistance  in  determining  the  many  significant 

j factors  that  affect  training  programs.  They  must  have  direct  lines  of  communi- 

i cation  with  the  industry  they  seek  to  serve.  In  order  to  maintain  programs  in 

[ industrial  education  that  meet  current  occupational  manpower  needs,  industrial 

I educators  have  found  it  important  to  consult  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 

I ment, 

■ A 

: General  advisory  committees  serve  important  functions;  however,  specific 

I ' craft  or  occupational  advisory  committees  are  perhaps  more  widely  used. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  advisory  committee,  the  techniques  of  working  with 
them  are  essentially  the  same. 


In  industrial  education,  the  values  of  a local  craft  or  occupational  area 
advisory  committee  are  a well-accepted  fact.  Since  there  are  many  people  now 
entering  the  industrial  education  field  that  have  had  a limited  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  these  values,  the  following  points  should  be  considered: 

1 , Selection  and  appointment  of  members 

2,  Organizing  the  committee  personnel 

3,  Outlining  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  committee 

4,  Providing  information  and  requesting  specific  assistance 

5,  Follow-up  of  meetings  with  minutes  and  reports,  also  appropriate 
action  as  the  result  of  committee  recommendations 


RECOMMENDAnONS 


At  present,  there  is  a need  for  more  extensive  and  effective  use  of  such 
advisory  committees  at  all  levels.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education: 


:ERJC 


Establish  a general  advisory  committee  for  industrial  education, 
whose  membership  should  consist  of  representatives  of  labor, 
management,  education,  employment,  service  clubs,  parent  groups 
and  other  interested  and  appropriate  groups.  Members  should  be 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  and 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Provi- 
sion for  rotation  and  continuity  of  the  membership  should  be  provided, 
The  functions  of  this  committee  would  include  providing  advice  and 


recommendations  on  such  activities  as: 

* Developing  policies  affecting  industrial  education 

* Developing  industrial  education  programs  that  provide  for  the 
employment  opportunities 

* Interpreting  industrial  education  to  the  several  publics 

* Assisting  in  the  establishment  of  local  advisory  committees 

* Promoting  and  supporting  beneficial  and  constructive  legislation 
for  industrial  education  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal  level 


James  A.  Herman,  coordinator  of  the  ad-hoc  committee  activities,  reviews 
the  agenda  with  Lee  W.  Ralston,  Chairman,  Central  Planning  Committee  and  with 
Richard  S.  Nelson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEMS  AND  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


The  values  of  industrial  education  should  be  clearly  understood  by  those 
who  are  reached  and  attracted  to  the  training,  and  by  the  community  which  must 
support  it  with  thoir  votss^  thoir  t6X6S^  and  thslr  activ©  participation  • Public 
support,  an  essential  ingredient  for  the  success  of  any  education  program,  can 
be  assured  only  when  the  program,  its  objectives,  and  its  accomplishments 
are  well  publicized.  All  industrial  education  administrators  and  staff  members 
must  use  every  available  means  of  communications  to  reach  the  various  groups 
affected. 


Teachers  and  supervisors  should  also  remember  that  if  a communications 
system  is  to  function  effectively,  they  must  make  every  effort  to  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  type  of  training  the 
public  desires. 


An  effective  communications  program,  providing  timely,  accurate,  and 
complete  information  to  all  concerned,  is  necessary  if  a feeling  of  trust  and 
respect  is  to  be  maintained  and  if  suggestions  are  to  be  met  with  acceptance 
rather  than  with  opposition.  Realistic,  understandable  reasons  for  actions 
should  be  given.  Stimulating  and  effective  programs  of  communication  can 
provide  motivation  to  take  action  and  result  in  full  cooperation  and  valuable 
interchange  of  information. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


% 


The  value  of  such  a program  of  communications  and  public  information  to 
industrial  education  has  been  established.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Education  give  consideration  to  the  following  suggestions: 


Keep  all  personnel  in  industrial  education  informed 

Collect  and  disseminate  information 

Eliminate  duplication  of  effort 

Promote  two-way  channels  of  communication 

Identify,  expand,  and  modernize  communications  and  public 

information 

Develop  (or  collect)  job  descriptions  and  specifications 

Develop  budget  requirements 

Organize  staff  and/or  supplementary  personnel 


Establishing  an  Educational  Communications  Clearing  House  to: 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


Collect  information  and  promotional  and  instructional  materials 
Publish  an  industrial  education  newsletter 
Organize  a spacers*  bureau 

Develop  specific  brochures  for  students,  parents,  service  clubs, 
etc . 

Develop  recognition  programs  for  displays,  awards,  scholarships, 
©to 

Develop  a Teaching  Aids  Library  (films,  slides,  etc.) 
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, , , Enlist  the  aid  of  TV  and  radio  educational  time  slots 
, , , Develop  mobile  instructional  units 

, , , Promote  and  organize  student  industrial  education  clubs 
o , , Promote  a "California  Industrial  Education  Week" 

Developing  a standard  operating  manual  for  industrial  education  communications 
which  would; 

, , , Establish  guidelines  for  communications  and  public  information 
, , , Parallel  and  expand  specifically  the  Publiq  Relations  Manual  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association, 
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EVALUATION 


As  the  spotlight  has  been  tilrned  on  all  areas  of  vocational  education  by 
the  added  emphasis  on  the  national  need  for  manpower  resources.  It  has  become 
more  Important  than  ever  that  those  responsible  for  Industrial  education  review 
program  objectives.  This  review  should  be  made  In  light  of  two  factors,  quantity 
and  quality.  As  these  objectives  are  reconsidered,  effort  must  also  be  placed 
on  the  planning  of  evaluation. 

Evaluation  Is  a continuous  process  that  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  the 
planning  and  developing  of  an  Industrial  education  program.  It  Is  a necessary 
factor  In  determining  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  that  should  be  sustained 
and  corrected.  Industrial  education  Is  constantly  being  evaluated  In  many  ways 
on  an  Informal  basis.  However,  such  evaluation  Is  subjective  and  Is  merely  a 
by-product.  Some  activities  In  Industrial  education,  such  as  the  placement 
record  of  a vocational  class  or  the  completed  project  from  an  Industrial  arts 
class,  are  In  themselves  factors  that  aie  being  used  to  judge  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

PLANNING  THE  EVALUATION 

Planning  the  evaluation  should  be  done  with  the  same  Insight  and  vigor 
used  for  planning  other  portions  of  the  Industrial. education  program.  The  plan- 
ning for  evaluation  of  an  Industrial  education  program  must  take  Into  account 
many  variables.  Some  of  these  variables  can  be  measured  In  finite  units. 

Others  depend  upon  a subjective  judgment  based  on  their  relationship  to  gener- 
ally acceptable  conditions. 

METHODS  OF  EVALUATION 

Several  methods  of  evaluation  may  be  used.  Among  those  that  have  proved 
successful  are: 

1.  Observation  and  recording  by  one  Individual  who  systematically  works 
through  the  total  Industrial  education  program. 

2.  The  team  approach,  which  can  be  used  very  effectively  to  reduce  the 
total  overall  span  of  time  consumed  by  the  evaluation. 

3.  The  self- evaluation  procedure,  following  a prescribed  program  and 
procedure . 

4.  A combination  of  the  above  to  provide  for  detailed  Information  and  for 
acceptance  through  participation. 

The  personnel  that  are  to  be  Involved  In  an  evaluation  should  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  process.  This  applies  to  students,  teachers, 
supervisors,  administrators,  and  to  those  assigned  specifically  to  the  evalua- 
tion process.  A general  understanding  of  the  process  should  prevent  a build-up 
of  tensions  or  frustrations  that  could  result  from  lack  of  Information  or  misinfor- 
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mation.  It  is  suggested  that,  during  evaluation,  every  effort  be  made  to  maintain 
operating  conditions  that  are  as  close  to  normal  as  possible  in  order  to  assure 
the  most  valid  assessment  possible. 

GENERAL  CRITERIA 

The  following  list  of  criteria  was  developed.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  determine  priority  or  relative  value  of  the  several  factors.  An  effective 
evaluation  program  should  consider  the  following  criteria: 

...  An  educational  philosophy  that  provides  realistic  objectives  or 
goals  and  the  establishment  of  the  functions  and  purpose  of  the 
industrial  education  program. 

...  An  understanding  of  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  geographi- 
cal area,  recognizing  the  short  term  and  the  long  term  needs  of 
industry. 

. . . Effective  utilization  of  an  advisory  group  that  encompasses  repre- 
sentatives of  management,  labor,  and  other  interested  and  affected 
groups  within  an  occupational  area. 

...  A guidance  and  counseling  program  that  provides  current  occupational 
information  and  a system  of  recruitment  and  selection  of  students  that 
can  profit  from  the  instruction. 

. . . Teachers  that  are  occupationally  competent,  professionally  qualified, 
and  properly  credentialed. 

...  Courses  of  instruction  that  are  occupationally  centered,  that  provide 
manipulative  experiences  in  a logical  sequence,  and  that  empha- 
size basic  education  skills. 

...  An  effective  safety  program  with  safety  policies  and  practices  that 
are  enforced. 

. . . Administrative  and  supervisory  support  for  the  industrial  education 
program . 

. . . Adequate  and  ample  tools,  equipment,  supplies,  utilities,  services, 
and  building  facilities. 

...  An  instructional  program  that  provides  for  the  development  of  good 
work  and  study  habits,  effective  planning,  useful  student  personnel 
organization,  and  effective  relationships  between  the  instructor  and 
the  student,  and  the  parent,  the  entire  school  staff,  and  the 
community. 

. . . Area  planning  that  has  provided  needed  programs  for  the  entire  area, 
without  duplication  of  effort. 
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• • • Recognition  of  the  importance  of  articulation  with  other  programs 

at  all  levels, 

• • • An  effective  system  of  placement  that  provides  for  a smooth  transi~ 

tion  from  the  instructional  program  in  the  school  to  the  production 
program  in  employment, 

, , , In-service  education  that  helps  to  keep  the  instructors  technically 
up-to-date  in  their  occupational  field, 

• • • Other  detailed  information  such  as: 

* Cost  per  student  hour 

* Follow-up  of  students 

* Effectiveness  of  training 

* Suggested  improvements 

EVALUATION  INSTRUMENTS 

After  the  basic  criteria  above  have  been  established ^ the  specific  evalua- 
tion instruments  for  each  area  of  vocational  education  should  be  developed.  In 
the  evaluation  instruments,  appropriate  specific  items  will  be  included  for  effec 
tlve  appraisal  of  each  criterion.  Evaluation  instruments  should  be  developed  by 
groups  that  are  familiar  with  each  of  the  several  levels  of  industrial  education. 
These  several  instruments  should  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible.  Provision 

should  be  made  to  restudy  and  possibly  modify  these  instruments  after  they  have 
been  used, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education: 

• • • Provide  a set  of  criteria  for  measuring  the  quality  and  quantity  of 

the  industrial  education  program, 

. , , Develop  and  utilize  specific  instruments  for  the  several  levels  of 
Industrial  education,  including  industrial  arts  education,  industrial 
occupational  education,  and  trade  and  technical  education, 

A written  report  of  the  evaluation  should  be  prepared.  Such  a report  would 
be  helpful  in  planning  new  programs,  modifying  existing  programs,  and  retaining 
effective  programs. 
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Industrial  arts  is  readily  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tion program  in  the  California  public  schools.  It  is  an  important  segment  of  the 
total  industrial  education  picture  and  is  found  at  all  levels  from  kindergarten 
through  college.  At  present,  the  primary  emphasis  in  industrial  arts  is  placed  at 
the  upper  elementary,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school  levels.  How- 
ever, there  are  indications  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  in  the  future  at 
the  other  levels  and  thereby  strengthen  the  total  program. 

Industrial  arts  programs  are  designed  to  provide  a general  orientation  to 
industry  rather  than  to  develop  a high  level  of  competence  in  specific  industrial 
skills.  This  orientation  is  accomplished  by: 

1,  Providing  for  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  tools,  materials,  and 
processes  of  industry, 

2,  Creating  the  ability  to  select,  care  for,  and  use  industrial  products 
wisely, 

3,  Developing  an  appreciation  for  good  design  and  workmanship, 

4,  Providing  for  the  feeling  of  pride  of  workmanship, 

5,  Developing  vocational  interests, 

6 , Providing  for  an  opportunity  for  youth  to  explore  and  participate  in 
several  occupational  areas, 

7,  Participating  in  industrial  arts  programs  may  assist  the  student  in  the 
selection  of  a wise  occupational  choice. 

In  this  manner,  industrial  arts  can  provide  a medium  for  youth  to  develop 
desirable  skills,  understandings  and  knowledges,  appreciations  and  attitudes 
regarding  the  industrial  nature  of  the  society  in  which  we  live, 

RECOMMENDED  AREAS  FOR  STUDY 

As  consideration  is  given  to  the  decade  ahead,  it  is  felt  that  the  following 
areas  of  concern  should  be  analyzed  and  studied  with  the  primary  objective  of 
advancing  industrial  arts, 

, , , The  development  of  more  realistic  objectives  for  the  program, 

, , , The  development  of  a closer  relationship  with  industry  and  the 
general  publics, 

, , , An  analysis  of  the  various  patterns  of  industrial  arts  at  different 
educational  levels. 
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. . . The  development  of  curricular  materials  that  are  up-to-date  and 
realistic. 

. . . The  development  of  a strong  teacher  recruitment  program. 

. . . The  development  of  a more  sophisticated  teacher  education  program. 

. . . Provision  for  pre- service  and  in-service  teacher  education. 

. . . Better  articulation  between  all  education  areas  and  the  various 
levels  of  industrial  arts. 

. . . The  design  of  facilities  that  are  flexible,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
total  program,  and  provide  for  multiple  use  of  these  facilities. 

. , . Working  actively  for  legislation  that  will  provide  adequate  creden- 
tials for  the  profession. 

...  Evaluation  of  the  place  of  industrial  arts  in  the  total  educational 
program . 

. . . Development  of  a better  image  for  industrial  arts. 

Industrial  arts  in  the  decade  ahead  faces  many  challenges,  most  of  which 
are  included  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  twelve  points  listed  above. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  reviewing  the  materials  submitted  by  other  subcommittees,  the  industrial 
arts  committee  found  a considerable  amount  of  overlap  in  recommendations.  After 
considerable  evaluation  of  materials  included  within  the  reports  of  other  areas, 
the  industrial  arts  committee  recommends  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education: 

...  Work  with  the  industrial  arts  department  in  the  State  colleges  to 
implement  action- type  research  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts 
through  foundation  and  government  grants. 

. . . Provide  leadership  in  promoting  the  expansion  of  elementary  indus- 
trial arts  programs  in  local  school  districts  throughout  the  state. 

. . . Provide  leadership  in  promoting  the  point  of  view  that  industrial  arts 
is  an  identifiable  discipline  or  body  of  knowledge  with  definite 
content  and  skills  that  are  essential  for  every  individual. 

. . . Activate  representative  committees  to  revise  and  update  existing 
state  guides  relating  to  industrial  arts  in  the  California  schools. 
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In  recent  years,  many  local  school  districts  in  California,  under  the 
leadership  of  enthusiastic  industrial  education  teachers,  have  planned  and 
organized  a variety  of  industrial  clubs  for  youth  throughout  the  state.  Many 
of  the  youth  clubs  have  had  outstanding  success  and  have  provided  students 
with  enriched  experiences  not  normally  available  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

To  date,  no  concerted  effort  to  organize  these  clubs  has  been  made  on  a state 
level.  Leaders  in  industrial  education  have  visualized  the  value  of  a youth 
organization  that  would  provide  leadership  opportunities  and  activities  similar 
to  those  in  operation  in  other  fields  of  vocational  education.  When  such  a 
program  is  to  be  initiated,  it  seems  advisable  that  some  group  or  individual  in 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  should  provide  the  leadership  and  the  impetus 
for  getting  the  program  under  way, 

ORGANIZATION 

Industrial  clubs  in  California  should  be  organized  at  the  secondary  level 
and  should  provide  for  all  areas  of  industrial  education.  Membership  in  the 
club  should  be  made  up  of  students  enrolled  in  industrial  arts  or  trade  and 
technical  classes,  or  it  could  be  planned  around  a specific  subject  area.  The 
initiation  of  such  clubs  should  be  optional  with  local  schools, 

OBJECTIVES 

Through  a self-governing  and  democratic  organization,  industrial  educa- 
tion students  are  afforded  an  opportunity  for  individual  accomplishment  and 
recognition  that  cannot  easily  be  derived  from  the  regular  school  curriculum. 
Benefits  that  may  result  from  the  establishment  of  industrial  youth  organizations 
include: 

1,  Opportunities  for  students  to  work  together, 

2,  Good  public  relations, 

3,  A basis  for  a teacher  recruitment  system  for  industrial  education, 

4,  Leadership  opportunities, 

5,  Opportunities  for  students  to  be  identified  with  a group, 

6,  Knowledge  of  the  contributions  of  our  industrial  culture  to  our 
nation's  heritage  and  the  practice  of  democracy, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education: 

, , , Encourage,  organize,  and  develop  a program  of  industrial  clubs  in 
California , 
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, • • Encourage  youth  organizations  related  to  industrial  education  by 
working  closely  and  cooperatively  with  all  interested  or  profes- 
sional organizations, 

, , , Encourage  the  establishment  of  a statewide  industrial  youth  club 
advisory  committee  whose  membership  would  include  labor  and 
management;  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators  of  industrial 
education;  and  representatives  of  interested  and  appropriate  groups. 


I , , , Encourage  an  organizational  pattern  that  is  developed  and  carried 

I out  in  such  a way  as  to  assure  local,  regional,  and  state  member- 

« ship  participation, 

I , , , Encourage  the  state  association  to  develop  guidelines  and  brochures 

I that  will  assist  schools  in  planning,  initiating,  and  operating 

I industrial  clubs, 

I , , , Encourage  the  industrial  youth  clubs  in  California  to  affiliate, 

i through  the  state  association,  with  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 

i of  America, 


Chairman  of  a subcommittee  presents  a problem  for  consideration. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  PLACEMENT,  AND  FOLLOW-UP 


Job  selection  in  the  world  of  work  has  become  a complicated  process, 
often  subject  to  wildest  chance  and  equally  often  unrelated  to  young  job  seekers 
aptitudes  and  abilities.  Most  young  people  are  unaware  of  the  range  of  occupa- 
tional opportunities  and  have  had  little  chance  to  observe  work  in  the  setting  in 
which  it  is  performed.  Although  the  need  has  already  been  established  for  guid- 
ance, placement,  and  follow-up,  research  indicates  that  a wide  gap  exists 
between  goals  and  accomplishment. 

The  guidance  program  is  basically  a shared  responsibility  of  the  counselor 
the  teacher,  and  the  administrator.  Although  the  counselor  is  responsible  for 
providing  technical  guidance  services,  it  is  the  industrial  education  teacher 
who  has  the  day-to-day  contact  with  the  student  as  well  as  a background  of 
occupational  experience.  The  administrator  is  responsible  for  the  leadership 
and  for  making  the  time  and  facilities  of  the  guidance  program  available  to  all 
students. 

Occupational  information  should  provide  a central  theme  for  the  guidance 
program.  Although  the  guidance  services  within  the  school  include  a testing 
program,  individual  counseling,  and  assistance  to  the  student  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  educational  program,  the  concentration  and  distribution  of  effort  in 
the  guidance  program  will  be  determined  by  the  leadership,  personnel,  and 
resources  that  are  available. 

Attention  must  be  devoted  to  a placement  program  that  provides  for  an 
effective  transition  from  school  to  work.  This  would  include  providing  students 
with  training  in  filling  out  application  forms,  in  taking  employment  tests,  in 
conduct  during  interviews,  and  in  job  orientation.  Since  the  first  fe^  days  on 
the  job  are  most  crucial,  the  development  of  a check-back  procedure  could  be 
helpful  to  the  new  worker. 

The  development  and  operation  of  an  effective  follow-up  system  for  all 
students  is  more  important  to  industrial  education  than  the  attention  that  it 
has  been  afforded.  Since  follow-up  is  a neglected  aspect  of  the  industrial 
education  program,  more  thought  and  effort  must  be  devoted  to  it.  An  effective 
follow-up  system  will  provide  much  information  that  we  need  and  presently  do 
not  have , 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education: 

Promote  the  establishment  of  vocational  guidance  seminars  as  an 
integral  and  significant  part  of  in-service  training  for  counselors, 
and  as  a part  of  the  training  of  future  counselors  and  industrial 
education  teachers , 


• • • 


, , , Develop  vocational  guidance  handbooks  to  cover  each  of  the  following 
levels:  junior  high  school,  senior  high  school,  adult  school,  and 
junior  college, 

• • • Promote  procedures  that  will  provide  a continuous  flow  of  current 
occupational  information  in  such  a form  that  it  can  be  readily  used 
in  the  guidance  program, 

, , , Assist  schools  in  the  establishment  of  a continuous  program  of 
vocational  guidance, 

, , , Implement  an  in-service  seminar  program  for  counselors  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau, 

, , , Appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  in  the  development  of  an 
across-the-board,  coordinated  program  of  student  follow-up, 

, , , Establish  a wel^ -coordinated  and  integrated  program  of  student 
follow-up , 

, , , Provide  financial  support  for  the  implementation  of  practical, 
feasible  follow-up  studies, 

, , , Make  available  to  school  districts  the  information  obtained  through 
follow-up  studies, 

, , , Publicize  the  results  of  follow-up  studies. 


Informal  round  table  discussions  were  utilized  extensively. 


PROGRAM 

ARTICULATION 


PROGRAM  ARTICULATION 


Program  articulation  is  a functional  part  of  all  industrial  education 
programs.  Emphasis  should  be  directed  toward  developing  plans  for  the  articu- 
lation patterns  among  the  many  industrial  education  programs  located  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  junior  high  schools,  high  schools,  adult  schools,  and 
junior  colleges.  A plan  is  needed  that  will  assure  Industrial  educators  and 
students  a program  that  moves  smoothly  from  one  level  to  the  next,  no  matter 
at  what  level  it  begins  and  ends. 

Articulation  must  provide  for  the  entrance  of  students  into  the  industrial 
education  program  at  any  level.  The  maturity  of  the  student  should  have  full 
consideration.  The  background  of  the  student  is  another  major  factor.  The 
program  should  be  sufficiently  stable  to  provide  a basis  for  sound  planning. 

It  should  also  have  the  basic  flexibility  necessary  to  serve  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents of  varied  backgrounds  and  abilities.  Ideally,  the  student  should  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  program  at  a level  commensurate  with  his  knowledge  and 
ability.  Then  he  should  progress  through  the  program  at  the  rate  of  which  he 
is  capable  and  thus  pursue  his  own  objective.  It  is  recognized  that  in  the 
operation  of  any  program,  there  are  administrative  limitations  and  related 
problems  that  must  be  solved.  It  is  also  recognized  that  both  interdisciplinary 
and  intradiscipl inary  articulation  are  needed  in  educational  circles.  Problems 
arise  because  the  "school  publics"  may  not  understand  the  articulation  of  the 
industrial  education  program,  and  further  that  industrial  education  must  be 
articulated  with  business,  industry,  and  community  groups. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education: 

...  Consider  articulation  as  a logical  interrelation  of  all  levels  and 
phases  of  the  industrial  education  program. 

. . . Encourage  consideration  of  articulation  as  a flexible  rather  than  a 
fixed  concept. 

. . . Survey  local  school  districts  in  an  effort  to  discover  successfully 
articulated  programs  of  industrial  education  and  encourage  the  use 
of  this  information  in  other  school  districts. 

. . . Formulate  and  publish  uniform  standard  course  titles  and  catalog 
descriptions. 

. . . Encourage  giving  credit  by  examination  or  credit  for  course  work 

completed  in  industrial  education  programs  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school,  adult  education  programs,  and  in  junior  colleges. 
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. . , Develop  additional  occupational  information  about  the  world  of 
work  for  elementary,  junior  high,  senior  high,  adult,  and  junior 
college  levels, 

. , . Prepare  for  presentation  to  differing  audiences  programs  using 
visual  aids  indicating  appropriate  articulation  from  "K"  through 
12  and  into  college  and  adult  education, 

. . , Initiate  an  informational  program  for  teachers,  counselors,  admin- 
istrators, and  others  indicating  articulation  of  the  total  industrial 
education  program  and  their  relationship  to  this  program, 

, , , Encourage  core  programs  in  technical  education,  health  occupations, 
and  other  public  service  occupations,  beginning  in  high  school  and 
carrying  on  through  junior  college. 


Bureau  Chief  ouflines  a topic  for  discussion  to  a subcomrnittee . 
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RESOURCE  CENTER 


It  is  recognized  that  curriculum  development  and  revision  is  a vital  part 
of  an  active,  forward  moving  industrial  education  program,  that  the  techniques 
of  curriculum  construction  must  be  developed  as  personal  skills  by  all  Indus-  | 

trial  education  personnel,  and  that  the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion related  to  the  curriculum  field  is  a necessity  if  industrial  education  programs 
are  to  be  implemented  effectively,  I 

Industrial  education  is  in  urgent  need  of  ways  and  means  of  developing  j 

and  providing  curriculum  materials  and  related  information  for  use  by  our  ] 

teachers,  coordinators,  supervisors,  administrators,  etc.  This  information  | 

can  be  drawn  together  by  several  methods,  but  guidelines  are  necessary  for  j 

developing  a center  at  which  information  will  be  gathered  and  curriculum  mater-  | 

ials  developed,  edited,  printed,  and  distributed. 

As  rapidly  advancing  technology  has  made  necessary  continuous  adjust- 
ment in  the  curriculum  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  industrial  education,  j 

much  effort  has  been  expended  by  individual  instructors  to  develop  teaching  f 

aids  and  auxiliary  material.  Much  of  this  material  is  directed  toward  the  same  I 

goals,  and  represents  a duplication  of  effort.  If  it  could  be  made  available  to  I 

all  schools,  this  material  could  serve  as  an  invaluable  resource  for  teachers  1 

throughout  the  state,  A resource  center  could  provide  this  service  and  could  do  I 

much  to  minimize  duplication.  Innovations  and  improvements  could  be  created  j 

that  would  result  in  many  advances  in  instructional  programs  in. industrial  | 

education , \ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education:  | 

. , , Plan,  develop,  and  establish  a statewide  industrial  education  j 

instructional  materials  center,  j 

, , , Provide  an  industrial  education  instructional  materials  center  that  j 

is  adequately  housed,  financed,  and  staffed  to  provide  statewide 
and  regional  services  to  industrial  education  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators, 

I 

, , , Provide  services  through  the  industrial  education  instructional  | 

materials  center  by  inventorying,  collecting,  listing,  and  loaning 
existing  instructional  materials  and  developing  and  distributing  j 

new  instructional  materials,  I 

I 

, , , Organize  the  industrial  education  instructional  materials  center 

so  that  provisions  are  built  into  its  organizational  procedures  and 
policies  which  provide  for  cooperation  with  all  agencies  adminis- 
tering state  and  federal  legislative  acts  and  with  all  related 
professional  agencies  and  associations. 
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, , , Authorize  the  industrial  education  instructional  materials  center 

staff  to: 

* Survey  what  is  now  being  done,  what  is  needed,  and  what  should 
be  planned  for  the  future  in  terms  of  instructional  materials. 

* Recognize  and  utilize  talents  of  individuals,  groups,  districts, 
and  organizational  units  that  can  contribute  to  the  industrial 
education  instructional  materials  center  through  appropriate 
special  interest  and  subject  field  committee  work. 

* Collect  and  catalog  instructional  materials  available  from  all 
local,  state,  and  national  sources. 

* Work  with  others  in  development  of  informational  pamphlets 
describing  industrial  education  programs  in  general  and  at  speci- 
fic levels. 

* Prepare  a catalog  listing  curriculum  resources  available  for  loan 
through  the  industrial  education  instructional  materials  center. 

* Survey  available  commercial  and  teacher-made  instructional  aids 
and  prepare  a list  of  those  available  for  distribution. 

* Develop  a program  of  furnishing  microfilmed  copies  and  produc- 
tion copies  of  instructional  aids  and  curriculum  resource 
materials. 

* Identify  and  publicize  new  instructional  media,  techniques, 
concepts,  and  areas  or  fields. 


Suggestions  are  listed  by  chairman  for  subcommittee  action. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION 


The  continuance,  improvement,  and  expansion  of  industrial  education  is 
directly  related  to  the  need  for  innovation  in  pre- service  and  in-service  educa- 
tion, Teacher  education  programs  require  continuous  critical  evaluation  and 
revision  to  keep  pace  with  developing  professional  standards,  advancing  certi- 
fication requirements,  and  a rapidly  changing  educational  technology.  In  order 
to  establish  valid  criteria  for  teacher  education  curriculum  revision,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  identify  and  define  competencies  needed  to  perform  successfully  the 
functions  expected  of  a qualified  teacher.  The  identified  competencies  form 
the  foundation  for  evaluation  and  improvement  for  the  teacher  education  curri- 
culums.  Likewise,  these  identified  competencies  form  the  basis  for  developing 
the  curriculum  for  the  teacher  education  programs.  In  the  revision  of  the 
teacher  education  curriculum,  provision  must  be  made  to  develop  the  identified 
competencies  in  selected  individuals,  through  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence prior  to  employment  as  a teacher  and  on  an  in-service,  continuing  basis 
after  placement  as  a teacher  in  an  industrial  education  program. 

Industrial  education  will  be  only  as  effective  as  those  who  teach  and 
administer  it.  Only  through  more  and  better  pre- service  and  in-service  educa- 
tion can  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  be  adequately  prepared  and 
kept  continually  up-to-date , Skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  appreciations 
acquired  by  students  arise  from  the  teacher's  influence;  therefore,  the  first 
measure  of  quality  in  industrial  education  must  be  at  the  instructor  level. 

Information  concerning  such  education  should  be  made  available  to  poten- 
tial and  employed  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  of  industrial 
education.  The  future  role  of  shop  and  lab-oriented  instruction  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  a work  experience  program  of  teacher  preparation  suggest  that 
cooperatively  education  and  industry  should  bring  about  important  breakthroughs 
in  the  teaching,  supervision,  and  administration  in  industrial  education, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Education: 

, , , Continue  the  advisory  committee  on  pre- service  and  in-service 
education  with  representatives  of  local  school  districts,  teacher 
training  institutions,  and  labor  and  management  to  advise  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  as  to  occupational  competency  and 
professional  preparation,  professional  needs  that  are  related  to 
occupational  opportunities,  industrial  skills  and  techniques, 
technical  development  and  equipment, 

1 , For  pre- service  training 

Establish  and  implement  the  following  policies  and  actions  of  pre- 
service  training: 


• ' • • 


Promote  on-the-job  experience  for  college  students  enrolled  in 
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industrial  arts  and  trade  and  technical  teacher  education 
programs. 

. . . Appoint  a committee  to  develop  a basic  industrial  education 

credential  (industrial  arts,  occupational  preparation,  industrial, 
service,  trade  and  technical)  with  basic  requirements  for  occu- 
pational competency  and  professional  preparation  related  directly 
to  the  area  and  level  to  be  taught. 

. . . Develop  course  content  to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  educa- 
tion teachers . 

2 . For  in-service  training 

Establish  and  implement  the  following  policies  and  actions  of  in- 

service  training: 

. . . Initiate  summer  workshops  at  all  levels  of  industrial  education 
to  improve  both  occupational  competency  and  professional 
preparation. 

. . . Promote  sabbatical  industrial  leaves  for  teachers  during  which 
they  would  work  in  industry  and  also  receive  salary  increment 
credit  from  their  school  district. 

...  Promote  salary  increment  credit  for  teachers  who  work  in  their 
occupational  field  during  the  summer. 

. . . Establish  standards  for  in-service  teacher  education  workshops. 

. . . Adopt  programs  of  the  type  offered  by  the  National  Science 

Foundation  to  fit  the  needs  of  industrial  education  programs. 


Members  of  Central  Planning  Committee 


discuss  subcommittee  recommendations. 
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^PROGRAM  EVALUATION;  ^LEADERSHIP  TRAINING;  ^SEMINARS;  CHANGING  ATTITDUDES;  ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


An  i nventory -eva luat i on  sheet  was  developed  to  measure  changes  in  attitudes  and  understandings  of  participants 
in  three  leadership  development  seminars  for  vocational  and  technical  personnel,  two  held  at  the  '^J?iversity  of 
Maryland  (reported  in  ED  010  629  and  ED  010  630)  and  the  third  at  Tahoe,  California,  (reported  in  ED  OiO  631) 
1966.  The  instrument  was  used  as  a pre  and  a post  test  and  the  differences  in  mean  scores  were  calculated  for 
each  item  for  each  seminar.  An  increase  was  found  for  each  item.  The  greatest  change  occurred  on  the  item 
**My  understanding  of  the  leadership  development  process,"  with  the  most  change  occurring  during  Seminar  II. 
Participants  completing  open  ended  evaluation  forms  at  the  end  of  each  semester  Judged  as  most  worthwhile 
(1)  learning  different  conference  procedure  methods,  better  knowledge  of  conference  tools  and  techniques  and 
leadership  skills,  and  (2)  meeting  in  informal  sessions  outside  the  scheduled  day.  They  judged  the  Task  Force 
to  be  least  worthwhile  because  too  much  time  was  spent  on  it,  the  situation  was  artificial,  and  too  few 
materials  were  available.  Tabular  data  give  the  mean  pre-  and  post-test  scores  and  mean  difference  for  each 
item  for  all  three  seminars.  (EM) 
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/ EVALUATION  RESULTS 
FOR 

LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT  SEMINARS  I,  II,  Ml, 


Vocational  - Technical  Education 


For  the  Leadership  Development  Seminars  I,  II,  and  III  - VcJcatlonal  - 
Technical  Education,  held  during  May,  June,  July  and  August  1966,  an  Inventory/ 
Evaluation  Sheet  was  developed  (attached).  This  Instrument  was  designed  mainly 
to  evaluate  changes  in  attitudes  and  understandings  of  the  participants  as  It 
concerned  the  leadership  development  process.  It  was  comprised  of  two  parts: 

(1)  General  and  (2)  Specific  Understandings/Skills. 

The  instrument  was  mailed  to  the  participants,  prior  to  each  conference. 

Each  person  was  asked  to  fill  It  In  and  return  It  when  he  registered  for  the 
conference.  The  same  Instrument  was  administered  at  the  end  of  the  conference. 

There  were  five  different  scales  or  degrees  which  a participant  might  check 
to  indicate  his  attitude  or  understanding,  these  were:  much,  fair  amount,  some, 
small  amount,  and  none.  Each  scale  or  degree  was  given  a weight,  thus:  much  (5), 

fair  amount  (A),  some  (3),  small  amount  (2),  none  (1).  The  results  of  the  pre- 
tests and  post-tests  were  calculated  separately.  The  difference  in  tne  mean 
scores  were  also  calculated.  This  difference  shows  Increase  In  every  I tern  listed 
in  fhe  instrument.  All  mean  scores  and  differences  in  mean  scores  are  shown  in 
the  attached  table. 

The  results  of  the  findings  were  noted.  For  Seminars  I , II,  and  III,  the 
greatest  change  occurred  in  "My  understanding  of  the  Leadership  development 
process",  V'^Ith  the  most  change  being  shown  during  Seminar  II.  The  second  greatest 
change  occurring  varied  with  each  seminar,  thus:  for  Seminar  I,  "My  understanding 
of  Leadership  - Administrative  - Supervisory  Implications  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  Legislation";  for  Seminar  II,  "My  own  experience  with  the 
leadership  development  process";  and  for  Seminar  III,  "My  Interest  to  help  instruct 

others,  in  the  leadership  development  process." 

The  least  change  occurred  In  the  following  according  to  the  Inventory/ 
Evaluation:  for  Seminar  I,  "My  Interest  to  help.  Instruct  others  in  the  leadership 
development  process"  and  "My  curiosity  to  find  out  more  about  some  of  the  more 
obscure  elements  of  the  leadership  process";  for  Seminars  II,  and  III  "My  curiosity 
to  find  out  more  about  some  of  the  more  obscure  elements  of  the  leadership  process." 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
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A one-page  evaluation  sheet  was  also  presented  to  the  conference  parti- 
cipants at  the  end  of  the  conference.  There  were  three  questions  to  be  answered: 

(l)  What  has  been  most  worthwhile  to  you  In  this  seminar?  Why?;  (2)  V/hat  has 
been  least  worthwhile  to  you  in  this  seminar?  Why?;  and  (3)  What  suggestions  do 
you  have  for  the  improvement  of  future  seminars?  The  participants  were  asked 
to  give  their  reactions  to  each  of  the  above  in  "order  of  importance"  and  were 
also  instructed  to  "be  brief". 

Since  these  questions  were  "open-ended",  the  results  T^re  summarized  rather 
than  tabulated.  Each  question  is  treated  independently. 

To  the  first  question  concerned  with  "most  V'yorthwh I 1 e" , two  points  stand  out: 

(1)  learning  of  different  conference  procedure  methods,  better  knowledge  of  con- 
ference tools  and  techniques  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  leadership  skills;  and 

(2)  the  informal  sessions  outside  the  scheduled  day,  an  opportunity  to  make  new 
contacts  and  to  learn  what  others  are  doing  both  in  H.E.W.  and  in  other  states. 

I Other  points  mentioned  were:  (1)  the  opportunity  for  involvement,  the  task  force 

I . ■ . ' 

I experience,  living  facilities,  meeting  with  vocational  and  technical  educators, 

I wide  variety  of  speakers  with  knowledge  of  their  subject,  greater  respec-f  for  the 

j evaluation  process. 

To  the  second  question,  "What  has  been  least  worthwhile?",  the  Task  Force 
received  the  greatest  amount  of  criticism.  Such  points  given  were:  too  much 

time  spent  on  task  force,  artificial  situation,  and  too  fe\'j  materials  available. 

[ However,  many  persons  reported  that  the  task  force  idea  V'^as  excellent  but  lacked 

i refinement. 

The  suggest^ions  for  Improvement  comprise  a long  list,  however,  a feV'y  stand 

^ . / 1 \ 1 j 

out  because  of  having  been  mentioned  most  often.  These  are:  (1)  more  planned 

social  and  recreational  activities  or  meetings  of  an  Informal  nature;  (2)  change 
in  task  force;  topics,  structure,  etc.;  (3)  more  conferences  as  this  one  but  for 
a shorter  period  of  time;  (4)  shorter  sessions,  shorter  scheduled  days;  and  (5) 
more  adequate  physical  equipment,  such  as  typewriters,  ditto,  etc.  Some  sugges- 
tions which  may  be  worth  noting  but  were  mentioned  less  frequently  are: 

(1)  support  personnel  be  available;  (2)  more  research  materials  available; 

(3)  more  time  on  other  leadership  techniques;  (4)  Include  participants'  name, 
addresses,  and  positions  V'^lth  materials  given  out  the  first  day  of  the  conference; 
(5)  Inform  participants  of  extra  assignments  in  advance  of  conference;  (6)  strict 
rules  concerning  use  of  library  materials;  and  (7)  have  orientation  session. 
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Apprenticeship  Committees"  by  Kad  0.  Magnusen  which  covers  the  internal  structure  and  functions  of' 
apprenticeship  committees,  and  (2)  "The  Structure  of  Related  Instruction  in  Wisconsin  Apprenticeship  Programs" 
by  James  S.  Crabtree  which  discusses  enrollment  policy,  size  of  class,  credit  for  previous  work,  credit  for 
homework,  for  related  class  instruction  in  all  Wisconsin  apprenticeship  programs.  Section 

III,  concerned  with  the  labor  market  aspects  of  apprenticeship,  contains  papers  by  Norman  F Duftv*  (O 

Sk  S’  2 "Recruitment  to  The  Skilled  TrSdSst  A Study  of  a Seamen i of  a 

Skilled  Labor  Market,  and  (3)  'A  Model  of  Choice  in  Labor  Markets"  which  discuss  apprenticeship  in 
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TKe  Ce nt^r  for”Stildl^  a nd^T^echirrcarh^dric  

was  established  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the  assistance 
of  a grant  from  The  Ford  Foundation  in  October,  1964,  The  objective 
of  the  Center  are  to  stimulate  needed  interdisciplinary  research  on 
basic  problems  related  to  vocational  and  technical  education,  to 
establish  a clearing-house  of  information  in  this  field  and  disseminate 
it  to  research  workers  and  practitioners  in  the  field,  to  hold  seminars, 
conferences,  and  institutes  at  which  key  problems  and  issues  are  dis- 
cussed, and  to  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  preparation  of  persons 
for  leadership  positions  in  vocational-technical,  education. 

The  Center  engages  specialists  from  many  disciplines  and 
interests  in  its  studies  and  activities  and  considers  vocational  educa- 
tion in  its  broadest  terms- - economic,  sociological,  psychological, 
philosophical,  as  well  as  educational.  This  report  centers  on  the 
nature,  status  and  contribution  of  apprenticeship  programs  as  a form 
of  vocational  and  technical  education. 


J.  Kenneth  Little 

Co-Director 

% 

Center  for  Studies  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


Madison,  Wisconsin 
July  1967 
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In  September  1966  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Office 
of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  held  a conference  on  research  in  apprenticeship 
training  in  Madison.  The  Proceedings  were  published  in  the  following 
year.  The  codirectors  of  the  Center,  Professor  Gerald  G.  Somers 
and  J.  Kenneth  Little,  feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  publish  a 
companion  volxime  of  essays  on  apprenticeship  which  would  contain 
material  of  interest  to  those  who  attended  the  Conference  and  to  others 
concerned  with  this  problem  area.  The  authors  of  all  the  papers  in 
this  volxime  were  present  at  the  Conference. 

The  papers  fall  logically  into  three  sections.  Section  I contains 
papers  by  Professors  George  Strauss  and  Jack  Barbash  which  raise 
general  issues.  Professor  Strauss  discusses  the  role  of  apprentice- 
ship in  the  contemporary  American  labor  market.  He  questions  a 
number  of  commonly  held  assumptions  about  apprenticeship,  particu- 
larly the  fiec^a'Sity  for  training  large  nximbers  of  skilled  workers  by 
this  method.  Professor  Barbash  deals  with  apprenticeship  as  a 
union  tactic  to  control  the  entry  of  new  workers  to  specific  unions  and 
occupations.  He  implies  that  so  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  the 
educational  aspects  of  apprenticeship  are  of  secondary  importance,  ^ 
the  primary  factor  being  control  over  admission. 

Much  of  the  writing  on  apprenticeship  which  does  not  use  official 
statistics  on  numbers  of  apprentices,  etc.  , is  confined  to  highly 
generalized  statements  about  related  class  instruction,  joint  appren- 
ticeship committees,  and  so  on. 

The  airn  of  Section  II  of  this  volume  is  to  provide  a body  of  factual 
material,  at  least  so  far  as  Wisconsin  is  concerned.  Mr.  Magnusen*s 
paper  provides  detailed  information  on  the  joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittees in  the  Wisconsin  construction  trades.  Professor  Crabtree^s 
paper  covers  related  class  instruction  in  all  Wisconsin  apprenticeship 
programs . 

Section  III  is  concerned  with  the  labor  market  aspects  of  appren- 
ticeship. There  are  three  papers  by  Professor  Dufty,  all  of  which  deal 
with  the  institution  of  apprenticeship  in  an  Australian  setting.  The  ^ 
first  of  these  is  a short  note  which  examines  a capital  stock  adjustment 
model  of  apprenticeship  based  on  the  assumption  of  a relatively  stable 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  workers  in  a particular  industry  and  a low  dropout 
rate  during  training.  The  second  paper  outlines  something  of  the  labor 
market  adjustment  process  under  conditions  where  the  price  system  is 
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not  effective  in  resource  allocation.  Finally,  the  last  paper  examines 
the  problem  of  occupational  choice  with  particular  reference  to  the 
choice  of  an  apprenticeship  but  also  extends  the  model  to  cover  the 
more  general  case. 

We  are  grateful  to  the'  University  of  California  Press  for  per- 
mission to  reproduce  "Apprenticeship:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Need,  " 

by  George  Strauss,  this  originally  appeared  in  A.  M.  Ross,  ed.  , 
Employment  Vollpy  and  the  Lobov  Market  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press,  1965);  to  The  Journal  of  Human  Resources 
for  permission  to  reproduce  "Union  Interests  in  Apprenticeship  and 
Other  Training  Forms"  by  Jack  Barbash  and  "A  Model  of  Choice  in 
Labor  Markets"  by  Norman  F.  Dufty;  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Research 
Institute  Report  for  permission  to  reproduce  "Recruitment  to 
the  Skilled  Trades:  A Study  of  a Segment  of  the  Skilled  Labor  Market," 

by  Norman  F.  Dufty;  and  to  the  British  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations 
for  permission  to  reproduce  "Apprenticeship  - A Theoretical  Model" 
by  Norman  F.  Dufty.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professors  Crabtree 
and  Strauss  and  to  Mr.  Magnusen  for  preparing  papers  specially  for 
this  volume,  to  Miss  Ann  Beckmann  for  correcting  our  numerous 
errors  of  style,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Sveum  for  her  competent  typing 
of  the  text  for  offset  reproduction. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  contract  with  the  Office  of 
Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  under  the  authority  of  Title  I of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended.  Researchers  undertaking  such 
projects  under  Government  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to  express 
freely  their  professional  judgment.  Therefore,  points  of  view  or 
opinions  stated  in  this  document  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  official 
position  or  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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APPRENTICESHIP:  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  NEED 


George  Strauss 

University  of  California  in  Berkeley 


Apprenticeship  has  been  much  in  the  news  in  recent  years,  along 
with  other  forms  of  training.  The  need  for  an  expanded  apprenticeship 
program  has  been  urged  on  two  grounds:  (1)  a^  a means  of  reducing 

our  tragically  excessiv'e  unemployment  rate,  and  (2)  as  a means  of 
training  the  skilled  tradesmen  needed  to  win  the  cold  war  and  to  iiieet 
the  requirements  of  an  age  of  automation.  The  case  was  stated  well 
by  Charles  F.  Hanna,  chief  of  the  California  State  Division  of  Appren- 
ticeship Standards: 

The  question  is  whether  through  training  we  can  mesh  the 
needs  of  industry  with  those  of  the  new  labor  market  entrant 
and  the  worker  displaced  by  technological  advance.  . . It  can 
be  said  without  any  hesitation  that  the  challenge  will  not  be  niet 
unless  we  are  willing  to  triple  our  present  efforts  in  developing 
apprenticeship  and  other  forms  of  on-the-job  training.  ^ 

Union  officials  sometimes  feel  ambivalent,  however.  For  example 
on  January  19,  1963,  the  AFL-CIO  News  reported  the  following: 

The  nation  is  faced  with  a "dangerous"  shortage  of  apprentices 
and  must  marshal  its  resources  to  train  up  to  2 million  more 
skilled  workers  by  1970,  Pres'.  C.  J.  Haggerty  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  has  warned.  To 
assure  continuing  national  prosperity  and  security,  the  country 
must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  workers--and  these  can 
come  only  from  apprentice  training  programs,  Haggerty  [said 
that  the]  theme  of  the  conference.  . . was  "The  United  States  Needs 
1 Million  Apprentices.  " Haggerty  told  the  delegates  that  the 
figure  is  "probably  an  understatement  rather  than  an  exaggeration 
of  the  need."  Labor  wants  to  wipe  out  this  danger  quickly  and  effectively. 


The  Nation’s  Manpower  RevoZution^  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.  S.  Senate, 88th  Cong.,  1st  ses  s .,  October  18,  1963,  p.  1968. 
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Yet  elteven  rponths  later  Haggerty  introduced  and  endorsed  a 
report  by  his  department  which  concluded  that  "The  present  level  of 
apprenticeship  is  just  about  right  to  meet  the  expected  need  for  new 
workers  in  the  construction  industry  by  1970." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  certain  facets  of  the 
alleged  need  for  a vastly  expanded  apprenticeship  training  program 
(and,  incidentally,  to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  apparent  ambivalence 
in  the  Building  Trades  Department's  position).^  I shall  concentrate 
my  attention  on  the  building  trades,  since  this  is  the  field  where  the 
largest  amount  of  current  apprentice  training  occurs.  ^ (As  of  January 
1,  1963,  out  of  158,  6l6  registered  apprentices  in  the  United  States, 


3.  "Manpower  Needs  in  the  Construction  Indvistry:  A Summary 

Statement  Prepared  for  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  Executive  Council,  November  1963,  " in  'The  Rote 

of  Apprenticeship  and  Manpower  Development:  United  States  and 

Western  Europe^  U.  S.  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Vol.  Ill 
of  Selected  Readings  in  Employment  and  Manpou^erj  88th  Cong.  , 

2nd  sess.  (Washington,  1964),  p.  1179. 

4.  My  findings  are  based  primarily  on  recent  field  work  in  northern 

California  and  partly  on  a study  undertaken  in  1952-56  in  an  upstate 
New  York  community  which  I call  "Rockville.  " For  a report  on 
the  earlier  study  see  my  Unions  in  the  Building  Trades:  A Case 

Study  (Buffalo:  University  of  Buffalo,  1958).  I am  now  writing  a 

monograph  dealing  with  the  apprenticeship  problem  generally. 

5.  It  may  be  argued,  and  with  some  justice,  that  my  emphasis  on  the 
building  trades  gives  a biased  picture,  since  the  building  trades 
are  a special  case  and  automation  is  proceeding  faster  in  other 
industries.  My  primary  reason  for  emphasizing  the  building 
trades  is  ease* of  research.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  define  questions 
and  collect  data  in  the  building  trades,  it  is  even  more  difficult 

to  do  so  in  manufacturing,  where  it  is  very  hard  to  draw  a distinction 
between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  trades  and  between  apprentice- 
,ship  and  other  forms  of  training.  The  larger  report  will  deal  with 
trades  outside  construction,  to  the  extent  that  data  are  available. 
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103,  046  were  in  construction.  I shall  suggest  that  the  building 
trades  require  -that  only  a small  proportion  of  their  craftsmen  by  highly 
skilled  and  that  there  exists  today  a number  of  means,  other  than 
apprenticeship,  by  which  potential  journeymen  can  gain  training,  ex- 
perience, and  an  opportunity  to  enter  the  trades.  I shall  conclude  that 
though  apprentice  training,  like  any  other  form  of  educatio  i,  is  highly 
desirable  both  for  the  individual  who  takes  such  training  ai  d for  society 
generally,  the  urgency  of  a vastly  expandec  apprenticeship  program 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  Ii  the  full  rep  rt,  of  which  t)  is  paper  is 
a part,  I shall  also  argue  that  there  is  little  realistic  likcxihood  of  the 
program  being  greatly  expanded  beyond  its  present  size'. 


’’INADEQUACY”  OF  THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM 

Among  other  things,  table  10-1  summarizes  the  statistics  which 
are  available  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  apprenticeship  programs . An 
examination  of  this  table  indicates  that  (1)  apprenticeship  programs 
generally  are  not  turning  out  enough  trained  journeymen  to  replace  those 
who  are  retiring  or  leaving  the  industry  for  other  reasons  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  possible  expansion,  (2)  these  ’’inadequancies  ” have 
persisted  for  a long  time,  and  (3)  there  are  substantial  differences 
among  the  trades  in  the  ’’adequacy”  of  their  programs.  In  later  sections 
I shall  suggest  thatd:hese  ’’inadequacies”  may  not  be  as  serious  as  they 
may  seem  at  first. 

REPRODUCTION  RATE 

The  1963  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  presented  estimates 
as  to  the  ’’extent  to  which  present  apprenticeship  programs  will  meet 
the  need  for  journeymen  during  the  period  1959-70.  This  reproduction 
rate^  as  it  will  be  called  here,  was  based  on  1959  calculations,  and 
took  into  account  the  then  current  size  of  the  apprentice  program,  the 


Manpower  Report  of  the  President^  1964,  p,  255,  The  available 
data  relate  only  to  apprentices  registered  with  state  or  federal 
agencies.  In  addition,  according  to  a recent  estimate,  there  are 
approximately  fifty  to  fifty-five  thousand  unregistered  apprentices. 
See  Phyllis  Groom,  ”An  Assessment  of  Apprenticeship:  III, 

Statistics  on  Apprenticeship  and  Their  Limitations,  ” Monthly 
Labor  Review^  Vol.  87,.  No,  4 (April  1964),  p.  392, 
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percentage  of  apprentices  who  actually  complete  their  program,  the 
rate  by  which  journeymen  die,  retire,  and  leave  the  industry  for  other 
causes,  as  well  as  the  estimated  openings  for  additional  journeymen 
based  on  projected  manpower  needs  in  construction  as  of  1970.  To 
meet  all  these  needs,  an  estimated  2,  387,  000  additional  journeymen 
would  be  required  over  the  decade. 

A quick  glance  at  table  10-1  suggests  that  for  none  of  the  trades 
is  the  reproduction  rate  even  near  100  per  cen.t.  The  electricians  have 
the  highest  rate,  36  per  cent,  the  bricklayers  and  sheet  ^-jetal  workers 
have  22  and  21  per  cent,  respectively,  but  none  of  the  rest  of  the  trades 
is  producing  as  many  as  one  fifth  of  the  number  of  apprentice-trained 
journeymen  required  for  estimated  future  needs. 

The  projection  in  the  1963  Manpoioev  Report  may  well  be  high. 

It  was  obviously  based  on  a previous  study  published  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  1959.  ^ This  study  projected  a need  for  an  additional  2,300,000 
journeymen  in  the  building  trades  over  the  decade,  as  follows: 

1,  200,  000 

700,  000 

400, 000 
2,  300,  000 

Thus  to  meet  this  need  would  require  an  additional  230,  000  new  journey- 
men each  year  (compared  with  16,477  construction  apprentices  who 
completed  their  training  in  1962)  and  that  70  apprentices  per  1,  000 
journeymen  complete  their  training  each  year. 

These  firgures  were  attacked  by  C.  J.  Haggerty,  President  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department,  as  a 
"deception  on  the  public,  " "unrealistically  high,  " "inexcusable,  " 
"astronomical,  " and  "a  gross  hoax  that  should  cause  the  Labor  De- 
partment to  re-examine  the  functions  of  and  the  methodology  used  by 
its  staff.  ^ After  requesting  a retraction  of  these  figures  by  Secretary 
Wirtz,  Mr.  Haggerty  presented  his  own  data,  developed  by  a private 
consulting  firm.  These  estimated  the  need  for  additional  journeymen 


Increase  in  construction  activity 

Replacement  for  death  and  retirement  . . . . 
Replacement  for  journeymen  who  switch 

into  other  occupations  . ...  

Total 


8.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Reqwlrements  and  Train'ing 
Needs  in  Cons truation  Occupations,  1960-1970  (Washington,  1959), 

9.  New  York  Times,  November  6,  1963. 
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over  the  decade  as  only  456,  000.  10  As  previously  mentioned,  this 
report  concluded  that  "the  present  level  of  apprenticeship  is  just  about 
right.  " Perhaps  as  a reaction  to  this  denunciation,  the  1963  pro- 
jections were  not  reprinted  in  the  1964  MuYipcfUev  Repoi't. 

The  Labor  Department's  1959  study  called  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  journeymen  by  1, 200,  000-from  3,  074,  000  in  1959  to  4,  274,  000 
in  1970.  Such  a projection  obviously  assumed  a rate'  of  economic  growth 
considerably  greater  than  that  we  have  enjoyed  so  far  in  this  decade. 

Data  as  to  the  number  of  journeymen  are  not  easily  available;  however, 
with  four  years  of  the  decade  gone,  annual  average  employment  in 
construction  has  increased  from  2,  538,  000  in  1959  to  2,  579,  000  in  1963, 
s^n  increase  of  less  than  0.  5 per  cent  per  year.  1^ 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated  that  during  the  decade 
1940-50  the  building  trades  suffered  an  annual  rate  of  separation  owing 
to  death  and  retirement  of  2.  2 per  cent.  1^  The  1940-50  data  are  probably 


10.  "Manpower  Needs  in  the  Construction  Industry,  "op.  cit.j  p.  1179.  The 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  for  ecast  predicted  a con- 
siderably lower  level  of  economic  growth  in  the  construction  industry 
and  considerably  higher  rate  of  productivity  increase  than  didthe  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  assumes  that  by  1 97  0 there  will  be  zero  unemployment 
of  any  kind  and  that  thenixmber  of  those  who  change  jobs  and  leave  con- 
struction will  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  those  who  enter  construction 
from  other  industries  (though,  presumably,  this  latter  group  will  consist 
of  "Joe  McGees"  without  any  apprenticeship).  It  also  assumed  (contrary 
to  other  authorities ) that  in  construction  there  are  as  many  unregistered 
apprentices  as  registered.  In  addition,  the  Labor  Department  report 
assumes  that  a77  journeymen  vacancies  will  be  filled  by  graduate  appren- 
tices; the  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department's  report  as- 
sumes that  only  a small  proportion  of  these  vacancies  will  be  so  filled. 

An  impartial  reading  would  suggest  that  both  reports  contain  distortions. 

1 1 . Ibid. 

12.  Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  1964,  p.  227.  As  late  as  February, 

1963,  the  Labor  Department  was  projecting  employment  for  1 970  in  con- 
tract construction  (assuming  full  employment  generally)  at  "about  4 
million.  " "Employment  Projections  in  1975,  " Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Vol.  86,  No.  3 (March,  1963),  p.  243. 

13.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  1001, 
Tables  of  Working  Life,  table  16,  p.  50,  Another  study  estimates 
separations  from  the  building  trades  owing  to  death  and  retirement  in 

1 954  as  1.  7 per  cent,  with  rates  ranging  among  the  trades  from  1 . 2 per 
cent  among  the  carpenters  to  2.  8 per  cent  among  roofers.  John  S. 

McCauley,  "Apprentice  Training  in  the  Building  Trades,  " Construction 
Review,  Yo\.  I,  No.  10  (October,  1955),  p.  11. 
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abnormally  low,  and  make  no  allowance  for  those  who  left  construction 
for  other  forms  of  employment.  Haber  and  Levinson  estimate  that 

. . . allowing  for  a minimiim  rate  of  growth  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
struction industry  labor  force,  as  well  as  for  a slowly  declining 
death  rate,  it  may  be  estimated  that  new  persons  would  have  to 
enter  the  industry  at  a rate  of  2.  5 to  3.  0 per  cent  a year  to  pro- 
vide adequate  replacements  plus  a margin  for  long-run  expansion. 

Haber  and  Levinson's  estimated  requirement  of  a 2.  5-3.  0 per  cent 
rate  of  new  entry  is  much  more  modest  than  that  proposed  in  the  1963 
Manpower  Report  yet  only  the  electricians'  apprenticeship  program, 
with  a completion  rate  of  30  per  1,  000,  seems  to  be  satisfactory  by  this 
standard.  The  pipe  trades'  and  sheet  metal  programs  may  provide 

half  the  craftsmen  needed.  At  first  glance,  all  the  other  programs 
seem  grossly  inadequate.  There  is,  however,  as  I shall  argue  later, 
no  need  to  assume  that  every  journeyman  needs  three  to  five  years  of 
formal  apprenticeship  training. 

A PERSISTING  PROBLEM 

Contrary  to  the  impression  given  by  some  current  commentators, 
the  apparent  shortage  of  apprentices  is  not  a new  phenomenon.  Back 
in  1921  Paul  Douglas^poke  of  the  "downfall  of  the  apprenticeship  system" 
and  of  "this  system  of  apprenticeship,  once  so  prevalent,  now  decayed. 
The  alarmist  conclusions  of  a 1926  study  seem  remarkably  up  to  date: 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  it  seems  obvious  that  if  . , , the 
present  laissez-faire  attitude  towards  apprentice  training 
continues,  together  with  the  growing  demands  of  an  increasing 


14.  William  Haber  and  Harold  Levinson,  Labor  Relations  and  Productivity 

in  the  Building  Trades  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan,  Bureau 

of  Industrial  Relations,  1956),  p.  83. 

15.  Since  trades  are  growing  at  unequal  rates,  some  trades  should  have 
a new  entry  rate  somewhat  above  3 per  cent. 

16.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education 

(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1921),  p.  83,  A decade  later 

William  Haber  was  writing  of  the  "breakdown  of  the  apprenticeship 
system.  " Industrial  Relations  in  the  Building  Industry  (Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1930),  pp.  131-132. 
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population,  the  future  supply  of  trained  workers  for  the  con- 
structive [sic]  industry  is  in  a precarious  state  from  the  stand- 
point of  quantity  and  quality, 

Statistics  as  to  apprenticeship  are  notoriously  unreliable, 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  suggests  that,  taking  a fifty-year  view,  the 
proportion  of  apprentices  in  manufacturing  is  declining,  while  in  con- 
struction it  is  at  least  holding  its  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  construction,  except  at  the  time  of 
the  peak  impact  of  the  G,  I,  Bill,  none  of  the  trades  has  been  able  to 
reproduce  itself  through  apprenticeship  in  recent  history,  Haber  and 
Levinson  conclude; 

There  is  a reasonable  possibility  that  the  skilled  labor  force 
was  being  replaced,  though  probably  not  expanded,  during  the 
two  years  of  the- greatest  apprenticeship  activity  in  the  history 
of  the  construction  industry.  At  all  other  times  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  training  programs,  registered  and  unregistered  together, 
fell  substantially  short  of  replacing  those  retiring  from  the  labor 
force,  let  alone  increasing  it  in  the  long  run, 

A glance  at  table  10-1  suggests  that  in  1920  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams in  the  building  trades  operated  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale 
than  they  do  now.  ^9  There  was  a considerable  revival  of  interest  in 


17.  Fredrick  Horridge, The  Problem  of  Apprenticeship  in  the  Six  Basic 
Building  Trades^  Division  of  Vocational  Educ.ation  Bulletin  No,  19 

(Berkeley:  University  of  California  and  the  StaFe  Board  of  Education, 
1926),  p.  55. 

18.  Census  reports  do  include  data  as  to  apprentices,  but  this  data  does 
not  correspond  with  data  obtained  through  other  means.  The  1950 
census  reports  43,044  apprentices  in  the  basic  bjiilding  trades,  though 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  reported  108,000  registered 
apprentices  in  the  same  trades,  as  of  June  30,  1950,  See  Haber  and 
Levinson,  op.  cit.^  p.  79,  Groomop.  oit.  Some  statistics  lump 
apprentices  with  helpers,  though  the  distinction  is  important.  Only 
since  1937  have  we  had  the  concept  of  a "registered"  apprentice  in 

a government- approved  program. 

19-,  Op.  cit.jp.  85, 

20,  Let  me  repeat  my  warning  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  census  data. 
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the  middle  and  late  1920's.  In  1929,  for  instance,  there  were  1,500 

P P 

carpentry  apprentices  registered  in  New  York  City  (compared  with 
188  reported  in  the  1920  census  for  the  city^^  and  2,  375  registered  in 
I960  in  all  of  New  York  State^'^). 

Apprenticeship  declined  dramatically  during  the  depression,  but 
revived  somewhat  with  the  passage  in  1937  of  the  Fitzgerald  Act,  which 
provided  for  a federally  promoted  program.  Progress  ceased,  of 
course,  during  World  War  II.  The  present  phase  in  apprenticeship 
began  with  the  G.  I.  Bill,  which  provided  subsistence  allowances  for 
many  sorts  of  on-the-job  training,  including  apprenticeship.  As  is 
shown  in  table  10-2,  the  number  of  registered  apprentices  in  all  trades 
reached  a peak  in  1949,  when  54  per  cent  of  the  apprentices  enjoyed  the 
"Bill.  More  than  half  of  these  apprentices  were  in  fields  other 

than  construction.  Apprenticeship  dropped  sharply  as  the  G.  I.  benefits 
ran  out  and  the  Korean  war  depleted  manpower.  After  1953,  though, 
there  was  a climb  to  a second  peak  in  1957  and  a slow  drop  since  then. 
The  building  trades  programs  have  been  generally  more  stable  than 
those  outside  of  the  building  trades.  In  view  of  the  expiration  of  the 
G.  I.  Bill  and  the  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  construction  employment, 
the  remarkable  thing  is  not  that  the  number  of  apprentices  has  dropped 
since  1949,  but  that  the  decline  has  been  relatively  so  slight. 

Though  the  number  of  apprentices  being  trained  today  is  slightly 
declining,  there  is  little  question  that  the  quality  of  the  programs,  at 
least  in  northern  California,  is  higher  than  it  ever  was.  As  I will 
discuss  in  my  final  report,  in  recent  years  most  of  the  major  trades 
have  taken  significant  steps  to  upgrade  their  standards. 


21.  Haber,  Industrial  Relations  in  the  Building  Industry 3 chap.  v. 

22.  Ihid.3  p.  150. 

23.  Horridge,  op.  oit.^V-  95. 

24.  Apprenticeship  and  Training  in  Carpentry  Constructionj  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Bulletin 
T-153  (June,  1962),  p.  48. 

25.  Joseph  H.  Schuster,  "Union- Management  Cooperation  in  the  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Job-Skill  Training  Programs  in  the  Contract 
Construction  Industry  of  the  United  States"  (unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis, 
Georgetown  University,  1959),  p.  191. 
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DIFFERENCES  AMONG  PROGRAMS 

School  and  apprenticeship  officials  almost  unanimously  agree 
that  the  three  best  ’’programs’’  are  those  of  the  so-called  ’’mechanical” 
trades,  that  is,  the  electricians,  the  pipe  trades,  and  the  sheet  metal 
workers.  Interestingly,  table  10-1  seems  to  bear  these  evaluations 
out.  The  mechanical  trades  have  the  largest  number  of  apprentices 
per  number  of  journeymen,  the  largest  number  of  aompteted  apprentices 
per  thousand  journeymen,  and  (along  with  the  bricklayers)  the  highest 
reproduction  rate.  Th'eir  apprentices  excelled  in  terms  of  their  atten- 
dance record  in  their  related  training  classes-in  the  California  schools- 
an  indicator  both  of  class  morale  and  of  the  extent  to  which  the  trade 
joint  apprenticeship  committees  are  able  to  exert  discipline  among 
apprentices.  They  also  do  well  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  apprentices 
enrolled  in  such  classes.  Table  10-3  indicates  that  the  mechanical 
trades  did  better  than  the  other  trades  in  terms  of  their  average  educa- 
tion before  entering  apprenticeship  and  in  terms  of  the  average  General 
Classification  Test  scores  of  their  journeymen  entering  the  army  during 
the  war.  Finally,  the  fact  that  the  apprenticeship  programs  of  these 
trades  are  longer  than  the  others’  and  that  new  apprentices  must  start 
at  lower-than-average  starting  wages  suggests  that  these  trades  need 
not  raise  wages  in  order  to  attract  more  applicants. 

A rough  scanning  of  the  data  will  suggest  that  the  bricklayers 
and  ironworkers  occupy  something  of  an  intermediate  position,  while 
plasterers,  carpenters,  and  painters  belong  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  in 
the  order  listed. 

Why  this  hierarchy  among  programs?  Certainly  there  is  no  clear 
explanation,  but  a number  of  hypotheses  may  be  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  the  three  ’’good”  trades  are  all  subcontracting 
or  specialty  trades,  as  contrasted  to  general  contracting  trades. 

Specialty  firms  are  on  the  whole  smaller  than  general  contracting  firms, 
and  in  many  communities  the  turnover  among  employees  in  those  trades 
is  less.  While  laborers,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  for  example, 

normally  move  from  firm  to  firm  as  the  demands  of  business  require, 
most  subcontracting  firms  try  to  , retain  a sizable  core  of  regular  em- 
ployees to  work  for  them  on  a permanent  basis.  The  fact  that  a core 
of  skilled  men  is  retained  by  a firm  means  that  there  is  a greater  likeli- 
hood that  a contractor  will  retain  a journeyman  once  he  has  trained  him-- 


26.  Table  10-3  suggests  that  the  three  ’’good”  trades  have  a substantially 
higher  level  of  continuous  employment  (50-52  weeks  a year)  than  the 
others. 
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and  this  provides  the  employer  with  greater  motivation  to  engage  in 
training.  Further,  the  fact  that  the  subcontracting  firms  are  smaller 
means  that  each  man  may  be  required  to  handle  a wider  range  of  skills. 

, Second,  the  three  "good"  trades  (particularly  the  electricians) 
require  a fair  amount  of  intellectual  ability- -and  table  10-3  sugge^s 
that  these  groups  are,  in  fact,  better  educated  and  have  demonstrated 
higher  average  ability  on  the  army  tests.  In  spite  of  these  statistics 
one  might  argue  that  plumbers  and  sheet  metal  workers  are  not  noted 
for  high  mentality  (after  all,  in  some  circles  to  be  a "plumber"  is  slang 
for  being  dumb);  yet  technological  changes  in  these  trades  are  rapid 
and  journeymen  must  keep  alert  to  new  developments.  Further,  the 
type  of  work  is  such  that  journeymen  must  be  prepared  to  understand 
intricate  instruction  and  determine  what  techniques  are  necessary  to 
carry  these  out.  Members  of  these  trades  are  often  required  to  work 
on  jobs  alone  without  close  supervision.  Consequently  a higher  level 
of  training  is  required. 

The  skills  of  the  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  painters  are  to  a 
far  larger  extent  manual.  True,  one  cannot  become  accomplished  in 
any  of  these  trades  overnight,  but  the  element  of  intellectual  demand 
is  rather  low.  Furtherrnore,  bricklayers  are  not  as  likely  as  electricians 
(for  example)  to  run  into  unexpected  problems  which  call  for  some  under- 
standing of  theory  if  they  are  to  be  solved.  To  be  a really  skilled  car- 
penter does  require  a wide  range  of  abilities,  including  those  of  making 
estimates  and  reading  blueprints.  Carpenters,  however,  are  more 
likely  to  work  under  close  supervision  than  are  electricians,  plumbers, 
or  sheet  metal  men- -while  the  demand  for  really  skilled  carpenters  is 
quite  limited.  The  carpentry  apprenticeship  program  in  practice  trains 
foremen,  not  journeymen. 

The  position  ofthe  ironworker  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the 
bricklayer.  Structural  ironworkers  normally  work  under  the  close 
supervision  of  engineers  and  foremen  and  so  exercise  little  independent 
judgment  on  the  job.  The  erection  of  steel  beams  requires  great  skill, 

(and  courage),  but  most  of  the  skill  is  manual;  in  any  case,  the  majority 
of  ironworkers  are  but  "rod  busters";  that  is,  they  place  reinforcing 
rods  in  concrete  forms.  Ornamental  ironwork  does  involve  a high  level 
of  skill,  but  this  seems  to  be  a dying  craft. 

Certain  sectors  of  the  engineers'  trade  (particularly  heavy-duty 
maintenance  work)  do  require  considerable  skill  and  some  intellectual 
ability.  Until  recently  however,  the  engineers  did  not  have  an  appren- 
ticeship program,  and  they  are  not  listed  in  this  comparative  table. 

Finally,  as  table  10-3  indicates,  the  three  "good"  trades  and  the 
two  "intermediate"  ones  all  enjoy  expanding  employment,  while  the 
three  poorer  trades  are  contracting.  The  data  for  median  earnings  are 
also  consistent  with  this  relationship.  The  better  trades  are  expanding. 
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and  so  need  more  skilled  men.  They  also  can  attract  such  men  through 
offering  higher  annual  earnings. 

THE  FUNCTION  0F  APPRENTICESHIP 

In  this  section  I shall  suggest  the  hypothesis  that--desirable  as 
apprenticeship  may  be--the  skilled  trades  have  learned  to  adjust  to  only 
imperfect  programs  and  that  in  fact  most  journeymen  do  not  learn  their 
trades  through  apprenticeship.  As  a consequence,  the  picture  may  be 
less  serious  than  the  foregoing  statistics  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

Apprenticeship  training  is  obviously  of  value  to  the  men  who 
undertake  it.  I have  seen  no  statistical  data  which  demonstrate  that 
journeymen  who  have  gone  through  apprenticeship  are  better  off  than 
those  who  have  not,  but  union  and  apprenticeship  officials  insist  that 
the  men  who  have  graduated  from  these  programs  are  less  likely  to 
suffer  unemployment  and  more  likely  to  advance  into  supervisory 
positions.  Common  sense  suggests  that  these  claims  are  justified. 

The  evidence  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  construction  and 
metal  trades  industries  have  room  for  a large  number  of  men  who  are 
less  skilled  than  apprenticeship  programs  turn  out.  The  fact  is  that 
many  jobs  do  not  require  journeymen  with  the  complete,  all-round 
training  which  a good  apprenticeship  program  presumably  provides. 
Most  building  trades  firms  maintain  a core  of  highly  skilled  men  who 
are  offered  relatively  full  time  employment; when  demand  is  good 


il . The  relationship  is  far  less  clear-cut  when  one  looks  at  hourly 
earnings  in  the  unionized  sector.  In  1962  the  bricklayer s , for 
example,  enjoyed  the  highest  hourly  earnings  of  the  eight  trades 
under  considejvation;  yet  according  to  table  10-3  they  ranked  only 
fifth  in  median  annual  earnings. 

28.  For  a good  discussion  see  Abraham  Belitsky,  Hiring  Problems  in 
the  Building  Trades,  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Boston  Area 

. (unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis.  Harvard  University,  I960).  In  Rockville 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  such  key  men  to  be  given  premium  pay  or 
vacations  during  the  winter;  during  inclement  weather,  when  other 
men  would  be  out  of  work,  work  was  found  for  these  men  in  the 
shack  maintaining  tools,  sweeping  the  floor,  or  doing  similar  make- 
work. 

29.  Haber  and  Levinson  make  an  arbitrary  guess  that  a "nucleus”  of 
1,  500,  000  "highly  skilled  men"  is  required.  Op.cit,^  p.  82. 
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these  men  are  supplemented  by  partly  trained  men  who  will  work  under 
the  key  men’s  direction.  The  key  men  are  needed  to  provide  super- 
vision and  perform  the  difficult  parts  of  the  job;  particularly  on  large 
projects  there  is  usually  enough  routine  work  to  keep  the  unskilled  men 
busy.  (A.S  suggested  earlier,  specialty  contractors  may  have  a greater 
need  for  key  men  than  do  general  contractors.  ) 

Much  the  same  condition  prevails  outside  the  building  trades. 
Though  work  volume  may  fluctuate  less  rapidly  in  machine  shops  than 
in  construction,  not  all  machinists  must  be  highly  trained.  The  per- 
sonnel director  of  a large  machine  shop,  which  employed  more  than 
25  0 journeymen  and  did  an  unusually  large  number  of  varied  operations, 
insisted  that  he  needed  "true  all-round  craftsmen":  "We  can't  use 

production  men  because  we  don't  do  production  work.  " And  yet,  even 
in  his  operations  he  felt  that  perhaps  only  a quarter  of  his  journeymen 
needed  to  be  masters  in  every  phase  of  machine  shop  work.  "We 
don't  want  excessive  flexibility,  " he  commented.  "If  you  have  a really 
all-round,  flexible  man,  he  is  going  to  be  bored  because  we  can't  give 
him  enough  variety.  We  need  a large  number  of  men  who  are  specialists 
only  on  a small  range  of  equipment.  " 

To  a considerable  extent  the  function  of  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram is  to  train  the  cadre  and  the  leadership,  the  core  of  really  skilled 
men  who  provide  guidance  to  the  others.  Thus,  a federal  study  of 
apprentices  who  completed  their  programs  in  1950  found  that  by  1956, 

19  per  cent  were  working  as  supervisors  and  another  8 per  cent  as 
contractors.  ® A California  study  of  those  who  completed  programs 
in  1950  showed  even  more  striking  results:  by  1955  more  than  30  per 

cent  were  working  as  foremen  or  supervisors  and  another  13  per  cent 
had  become  contractors  or  employers.  ^1  A later  California,  study  tends 
to  confirm  the  first  one:  by  I960,  41  per  cent  of  those  apprentices  who 

completed  their  programs  in  1955  had  advanced  to  "positions  of  super- 
visory work  such  as  supervisor,  superintendent,  estimator,  or 


30.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Career  Patterns  of 
Former  Apprentices,  Bulletin  T-147  (1959). 

31.  Survey  of  Completed  Apprentices  Certified  by  the  California  Appren- 

ttoeshtp  Councvl  %n  1930  (Sacramento:  California  Division  of  Ap- 

prenticeship Standards,  June  1957),  p.  7. 
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employer.  A study  of  340  journeymen  machinists  who  completed 

their  apprenticeship  in  1940  indicated  that  by  1955  there  were  43  per 
cent  holding  management  positions.  In  fact,  a surprisingly  high 
percentage  of  apprentices  become  foremen  even  before  completing 
their  apprenticeship  training. 

Apprenticeship  officials  defend  the  intensity  of  their  training  pro- 
grams on  the  grounds  that  they  are  training  future  members  of  manage- 
ment. Thus,  the  carpentry  training  program  provides  training  in  cos,t_ 
estimating,  building  and  safety  codes,  and  aspects  of  masonry,  plumbing 
and  electrical  work--and  seem  designed  to  turn  out  general  contractors 
as  well  as  journeymen  carpenters. 


A SHORTAGE  OF  SKILLED  CRAFTSMEN? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  there  is  a shortage  of  highly 
skilled  craftsmen.  Apprenticeship  officials  insist  that  there  is  one. 
As  we  have  seen,  union  leaders  are  sometimes  inconsistent  in  their 
position.  Employers  sometimes  talk  of  such  shortages,  but  there  is 
a normal  tendency  for  all  employers  to  complain  that  their- employees 
are  not  skilled  enough  and  that  things  were  better  in  the  old  days.  In  one 
sense  there  is  always  a shortage  of  really  well  trained  people  in  any 
organization.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  compelling  evidence  that 
a skill  shortage  is  holding  up  construction. 


32.  Slavey  of  Completed  Apprentices  Certified  by  the  California  Appren- 
ticeship Council  in  1955  (Sacremento:  California  Division  of 

Apprenticeship  Standards,  no  date),  p.  3.  This  same  survey 
indicated  that  64  percent  of  completed  journeymen  had  no  lost 
time  in  I960.  "Excluding  the  vacation  time  the  percentage  of 
respondents  who  work  full  time.  . . would  be  approximately  90 
percent"  Ibid.  (p.6). 

33.  Charles  E.  Eberle,  "An  Appraisal  of  Machinist  Apprenticeship 
Training  Programs  by  Means  of  a Follow-up  Study  of  Trainees" 
(unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1955). 

34.  The  economist's  test  of  a shortage  is  the  upward  movement  of 
wages.  Certainly,  wage  rates  in  the  building  trades  have  tended 

to  move  up  quite  rapidly.  But  anyone  acquainted  with  the  dynamics 
of  wage  determination  in  the  building  trades  must  conclude  that 
labor  shortage  had  relatively  little  to  do- with  recent  large  wage 
increases,  particularly  in  northern  California. 
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Perhaps  it  is  more  meaningful  to  look  at  changes  over  time.  As- 
suming that  there  always  has  been  a shortage,  is  it  becoming  more 
severe?  We  have  seen  that  du^ring  the  postwar  years  the  supply  of 
apprentices  in  the  building  trades  has  remained  relatively  constant. 

What  has  been  happening  to  skill  demands  in  the  building  trades? 

Traditionally,  most  journeymen  could  perform  practically  every 
type  of  work  which  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  craft.  The 
situation,  however,  has  been  changing  for  some  time.  In  some  trades 
only  a few  old-timers  can  handle  every  branch  of  the  trade.  A brick- 
layer’s business  agent  remarked,  ”I  never  thought  the  day  would  come 
when  I would  have  to  ask  a contractor  what  kind  of  bricklayer  he  wanted.  ” 
More  than  forty  years  ago  Paul  Douglas  noticed  a tendency  for 
crafts  to  splinter.  A more  recent  commentator  has  remarked: 

The  division  of  labor  was  the  real  destroyer  of  apprenticeship. 
Industry  developed  so  many  subdivisions  that  all-around  training 
was  expensive  and  useless.  Modern  industry  does  not  require 
a large  percentage  of  all-around  skilled  men. 

Many  new  construction  techniques  make  use  of  relatively  unskilled 
men.  Tract  houses  are  built  on  what  approaches  an  assembly-line 
basis.  Since  lumber  can  be  precut  and  the  nails  driven  by  nail-driving 
machines,  a man  may  work  as  a carpenter  without  knowing  how  to  use 
a hammer  or  saw.  Electricians  can  do  standardized  (’’dingbat”)  wiring 
of  tract  houses  with  only  a minimum  of  training;  since  all  houses  are 
wired  in  the  same  simple  fashion,  they  need  exercise  no  judgment  and 
only  simple  manual  skills.  In  discussing  the  types  of  skilLj  required 
by  operating  engineers,  an  employer  in  the  heavy- construction  field 
concluded  that,  as  earth-moving  equipment  becomes  more  complex 
and  sophisticated,  it  also  becomes  easier  to  handle.  (But  the  heavy- 
duty  mechanic,  who  repairs  this  equipment,  requires  increasing  skills.  ) 


35  . Schuster,  op.oit.  ^ p.  1 09r  R.  F.  Hoxie  ’ s des  cription  of  what  happened 
in  manufacturing  is  to  some  extent  also  applicable  to  construction 
today.  ’’The  workman  no  longer  knows  his  trade  [because]  modern 
capitalistic  and  machine  industry  has  progressively  specialized  him, 
and  with  this  specialization  has  progressively  abolished  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  by  which  formerly  he  acquired  knowledge  of  a 
whole  trade  or  craft,  till  now  the  average  workman  knows  only  one 
or  a few  minute  processes.  ” Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States 
(New  York:  Appleton,  1926),  pp.  220-221. 
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And,  to  cite  an  example  outside  the  construction  industry,  auto  repair 
shops  are  able  to  get  by  with  only  a few  skilled  "trouble  shooters";  the 
majority  of  mechanics  follow  standard  operating  procedures-elajid  down 
in  the  manufacturers'  manuals,  / 

To  be  sure,  some  new  skills  are  being  developed,  and  others  are 
becoming  more  complex  (as  in  the  case  of  heavy-duty  mechanics). 

The  laborers,  for  example,  are  learning  to  use  so  many  pieces  of  power 
equipment  that  the  use  of  these  is  becoming  almost  an  apprenticeable 
trade.  For  the  most  part,  these  new  skills  are  highly  specialized  and 
are  far  less  broad  than  the  traditional  crafts.  Some  of  these  new  crafts 
(or  subcrafts,  as  they  might  be  more  aptly  called)- - such  as  the  elec- 
tronic subcraft  among  the  electricians  and  the  calibration  subcraft 
among  the  steamfitters--do  require  a high  order  of  skill,  but  skill  which 
is  more  intellectual  rather  than  manual  in  nature  and  which  can,  perhaps, 
be  taught  more  effectively  in  the  school  than  on  the  job.  The  old,  high 
manual- skill  jobs- -such  as  ornamental  ironwork,  circular- stair 
building,  stained-glass  glazing,  stonemasonry,  and  fine-finish  carpen- 
try--seem  to  have  declined  rnarkedly  in  demand.  Many  of  the  new  skills 
outside  the  mechanical  trades --skills  such  as  drywell  installation  among 
carpenters  and  sheet-rock  taping  among  painters--do  not  require  a 
four-year  apprenticeship  to  learn. 

It  is  difficult  to^  separate  cause  and  effect  in  this  area.  Have  em- 
plo.y.ers  resorted  to  the  new,  specialized  techniques  because  of  the 
shortage  of  well-rounded  journeymen?  Or  is  just  the  reverse  true-- 
have  over-all  skills  declined  because  employers  no  longer  have  any 
need  for  them?  One  thing  is  reasonably  clear:  the  construction  industry 

has  adjusted  itself  reasonably  well  to  the  present  (short?  ) supply  of 
skills.  And,  on  balance,  it  does  not  seem  that  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a substantial  rise  in  demands  for  the  types  of  skills  which 
apprenticeship  can  develop, 

ENTRY  INTO  THE  TRADE  : 

K only  a small  proportion  of  journeymen  ever  serve  an  appren- 
ticeship, how  do  those  without  such  training  gain  entry  into  the  trade? 

As  is  well  known,  employment  in  the  building  trades  fluctuates  rapidly, 

A governmental  study  relates  the  process  whereby  partly  skilled  men 
enter  and  leave  the  trade  to  the 

, . , ability  of  the  construction  industry,  through  its  attractive 
wage  scale,  to  obtain  workers  from  other  industries  and  from 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  market,  , , , 

The  industry  is  so  flexible  that  in  times  of  great  demand  large 
numbers  of  skilled  workers  appear  to  fill  the  need,  and  in  times 
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of  less  demand,  the  workers  disappear.  This  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  commonness  of  skill  requirements  that  con- 
struction work  shares  with  other  industries;  significant  numbers 
of  men  pick  up T:dfistruction  skills  over  the  years,  yet  for  various 
reasons  work  in  other  occupations,  perhaps  operate  farms  part 
of  the  time  or  move  around  the  country  as  the  demand  for 
workers  shifts. 

The  disposition  of  those  thrown  out  of  work  during  slack  periods 
in  the  industry  follows  somewhat  the  reverse  pattern  . . . instead 
of  picking  up  workers,  those  not  needed  ar:;  spun  off  to  other 
industries  and  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  underqualified 
construction  worker  is  often  fully  qualified  in  another  field  but 
works  at  construction  where  high  rates  of  pay  are  available. 

The  above  description  may  over  simplify  matters  a bit.  Entry 
and  exit  into  the  industry  is  not  accomplished  as  smpothly  and  regularly 
as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides.  The  labor  construction  market  is  not 
self- equilibrating.  The  union  plays  an  important  role.  To  gain  a 
little  clearer  picture,  let  us  look  first  at  the  process  by  which  crafts- 
men gain  entry  into  the  union  and  then  at  the  means  by  which  they  get. 
their  training. 


ENTRY  INTO  THE  UNION 

The  ^’normal''  means  of  entry  into  the  building  trades  is  through 
apprenticeship.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  only  a small  proportion  of 
journeymen  have  been  apprentices.  Since,  however,  apprenticeship 
is  the  ^'normal,  '*  ^'legitimate’^  means  of  entry  into  the  trade,  all  other 
means  are  in  a senseH.^*abnormal”  or  even  ^'illegitimate.  " 

Clark  Kerr  has  pointed  put  that  just  as  the  company  personnel 
office  functions  as. the  "port  of  entry"  into  manufacturing  jobs,  so  the 
union  functions  as  the  port  of  entry  for  jobs  in  construction.  37 
to  continue  his  analogy,  apprenticeship  is  the  official,  clear  channel 


36.  Teohnologioal  Change  in  Construction^  Automation  and  Manpower 
Development  Project  No.  18,  Utah  State  Employment  Service  (Salt 
Lake  City,  1963),  pp.  16,27. 

37.  "The  Balkanization  of  Labor  Markets,  " in  E.  Wight  Bakke  et  al.^ 

Labor  Mobility  and  Eoonomio  Opportunity  (Cambridge,  Mass.  : Tech- 
nology Press,  1954),  p.  102. 
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into  this  port  of  entry,  there  are  also,  however,  numerous  constantly 
shifting  estuaries  over  which  a good  deal  of  officially  winked-upon 
smuggling  occures.  Because  these  less  legitimate  channels  of  entry 
into  the  trade  are  even  less  clearly  marked  than  apprenticeship  it 
becomes  quite  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  mean^' by  which  non- 
apprentices'learn  their  trade,  or  how  they  join  the  union. 

Yet,  through  the  murk,  in  addition  to  apprenticeship  two  other 
main  channels  of  entry  into  skilled  trades  locals  can  be  distinguished 
(with  various  degrees  of  clarity,  depending  on  the  -union).  These  are: 
(1)  transfers  from  other  locals  and  (2)  what  might  be  called  "direct 
admission"  of  those  who  have  obtained  their  training  (if  any)  outside 
the  union's  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  men  are  often  permitted  to 

work  on  a temporary  or  "permit"  basis. 


TRANSFERS 

The  American  tradition  of  high  inter-area  mobility  seems  to  be 
particularly  strong  in  the  building  trades.  A high  percentage  of  the 
building  tradesmen  in  northern  California  have  obtained  their  training 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  these  newcomers  entered 
their  union  back  home  and  transferred  their  membership  upon  coming 
to  California.  Even  the  locals  in  Rockville,  in  upstate  New  York 
(see  note  4),  acquired  a considerable  part  of  their  membership  in  this 
way. 

Looked  at  from  a nationwide  point  of  view,  transfers  merely  re- 
distribute the  number  of  skilled  men.  Yet  in  most  trades  the  rural 
locals  have  lower  standards  than  do  those  in  the  big  cities.  As  a 
consequence,  men  with  only  rudimentary  training  gain  admittance  to 
rural  locals  and  then  migrate  to  the  big  cities,  where  they  are  accepted 
for  membership  on  a transfer  basis  during  the  peak  season  when  there 


38.  The  discussion  in  the  next  few  pages  is  based  largely  on  my 

Unions  in  the  Building  Ti’adeSj  pp.  92-96. 

39.  Several  apprenticeship  officials  stated  that  this  immigration  reduced 
employers'  interest  in  apprenticeship  programs. 

40.  In  past  years,  of  course,  European  immigrants  provided  a sub- 
stantial number  of  skilled  workers,  and  some  of  these  were  ad- 
mitted to  American  unions  on  the  basis  of  transfer  cards  from 
European  unions. 
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is  plenty  of  work  available  for  everyone.  It  is  sonaetinaes  suggested 
that  in  several  northern  California  trades  a farily  sizable  nunaber  of 
men  have  entered  "sideways"  through  the  rural  areas  of  Oregon.  In 
these  areas,  where  the  union  was  quite  weak,  employers  would  often 
hire  nonunion  men,  and  then  the  union  would  have  to  accept  these  men 
as  members  if  they  were  to  organize  the  jobs.  Once  accepted  as 
members,  these  men  would  gradually  work  their  way  into  more  strongly 
unionized  areas. 


DIRECT  ADMISSIONS 

The  process  by  which  journeymen  are  directly  admitted  to  the 
union  varies  substantially  hmong  locals  (and  with  changes  in  economic 
conditions).  At  times  admission  to  a local  will  be  closed  tight  or 
closed  except  for  sons.  On  other  occasions  everyone  who  can  find 
an  employer  to  give  him  a job  will  be  admitted  without  question. 

Locals  often  say  that  they  will  admit  everyone  who  is  "qualified,  " but 
the  degree  of  qualification  required  seems  to  vary  with  the  labor 
market. 


41.  "The  building  mechanic  is  primarily  a product  of  the  small  town 
or  the  small  city,  rather  than  the  great  metropolitan  center  . . . 
Indeed  the  typical  tradesman  received  his  early  training  and  ex- 
perience as  a general  handyman  employed  by  a small  contractor 
in  a relatively  small  community.  Of  the  263  skilled  building 
workers  interviewed  in  Detroit,  le^s  than  one- seventh  (13.  3 per 
cent)  had  begun  building  work  in  a Metropolitan  center.  An 
additional  22.  0 per  cent  had  begun  work  in  a medium- sized  city 
(15,  000  to  100,000  population).  The  great  majority  of  building 
workers  reported  entry  into  the  industry  in  the  small  cities  and 
towns.  " Richard  R.  Myers,  "The  Building  Workers;  A Study  of 
^ an  Industrial  Sub-Culture,  " unpublished  Ph.  D.  thesis.  University 
of  Michigan,  1945,  p.  420. 

Since  big- city  locals  in  general  have  more  adequate  appren- 
ship  programs  than  do  smaller  towns  and  nonunion  areas  (see 
Haber  and  Levinson,  op. ait. y pp.  98-100),  may  I suggest  the 
untested  hypothesis  that  the  skilled  men  in  craft  locals  come 
primarily  from  the  city,  while  the  lesser  skilled  men  come  from 
rural  areas?  (On  the  other  hand,  small-town  work  requires 
craftsmen  to  be  more  versatile.  ) 
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In  some  circumstances  the  business  agent  determines  qualifica- 
tion through  a brief  interview.  In  many  instances  an  applicant  must 
be  sponsored  by  a current  member.  Some  locals  (particularly  of 
electricians  and  plumbers)  require  prospective  members  to  take  a 
written  examination.  In  a well-publicized  civil  rights  case,  three 

Negro  plumbers  failed  such  a test  in  New  York.  In  some  instances  the 
applicant  must  give  practical  evidence  of  his  ability.  “Thus,  in  one  local, 
if  the  applicant  convinces  the  business  agent  that  he  has  had  some  ex- 
perience, he  is  sent  on  the  job  with  a two-week  permit.  During  this 
time  the  business  agent  con^rs  with  the  employer  and  the  applicant's 
coworkers.  If  the  report  is  "favorable,  the  man  is  called  before  the 
local  examining  board,  which  asks  him  to  demonstrate  his  tools  in  its 
presence.  One  bricklayers  local  requires  each  applicant  to  complete 
a three-to-four-hour  project.  The  demonstration  is  given  in  the  presence 
of  a five-man  examining  board,  and  the  applicant  is  charged  a $50  fee 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  examining  board's  time. 

Of  course,  there  is  a good  deal  of  opposition  to  permitting  men  to 
enter  the  union  without  apprenticeship.  Entry  in  this  fashion  is  often 
calle.d  back-door  entry,  and  those  who  "steal  the  trade"  in  this  way  are 
called  "Joe  McGees.  " Yet,  in  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  short-.run 
advantages  of  direct  admission  to  the  union  are  many.  Direct  ad- 
mission enables  the  union  to  take  on  men  when  they  are  needed;  appren- 
ticeship involves  a forecast  as  to  the  future,  and  many  unions  fear  to 
expand  their  apprenticeship  program  too  fast,  not  knowing  what  business 
conditions  will  be  three  to  five  years  later  when  the  men  finish  their 
course.  Men  who  are  directly  admitted  come  into  the  union  only  during 
the  busy  season  when  all  the  regular  members  are  working.  (True, 
the'-e  men  will  have  a claim  to  share  in  the  work  during  the  slack 
season.  ) In  many  instances  the  only  way  to  organize  a nonunion  firm 
is  through  taking  its  employees  into  the  union. 

Most  business  agents  recognize  that  from  a long-run  point  of  view 
direct  admi-ssions  are  unwise  and  should  not  be  encouraged.  The  union's 


42.  It  should  be  noted  that  men  who  fail  to  pass  these  examinations  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  work,  if  they  can  find  employers  who  will 
give  them  jobs,  but  they  do  so  only  on  a second-class  basis. 
Presumably,  when  work  slacks  off,  these  men  can  be  dispatched 
only  after  all  fully  qualified  members  are  at  work.  Thus,  the 
Alameda  County  (Calif.)  electricians'  agreement  provides  that  those 
who  have  not  passed  the  examination  will  be  placed  in  Group  IV 
on  the  union's  employment  registry,  to  be  dispatched  only  after  all 
those  in  Groups  I,  II,  and  III  have  had  their  chance. 
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ability  to  control  its  jurisdiction  depends  in  part  on  the  skill  of  its 
members;  if  the  business  agent  is  unable  to  send  competent  men  to 
the  employer,  the  employer  may  be  tempted  to  work  on  a nonunion 
basis.  Further,  the  presence  of  unskilled  men  in  the  union  makes 
the  business  agent's  life  more  difficult:  unskilled  men  are  harder  to 

place,  unskilled  men  are  far  more  likely  than  skilled  men  to  insist 
on  various  types  of  featherbedding,  and  internal  schisms  develop  in 
the  union  as  the  unskilled  insist  that  job  opportunities  be  shared 
equally.  "Almost  all  my  troubles  I get  from  poorly  trained  mechanics,  " 
a business  agent  commented,  and  his  was  a typical  view.  Finally, 
poorly  trained  men  threaten  the  craft's  sense  of  pride  and  identification. 

The  tensions  between  these  long-  and  short-term  factors  may 
explain  why  most  craft  unions  have  a strong  formal  commitment  to 
apprenticeship  as  the  primary  means  of  entry,  but  in  praatiae  obtain 
the  bulk  of  their  membership  through  other  channels.  Thus,  under 
some  conditions,  one  hears  union  officials  talk  about  the  need  for 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  apprenticeship  system,  yet  under  other 
circumstances  these  same  men  insist  that  their  own  trades  have,  a more 
than  adequate  supply  of  skilled  men.  (At  last,  we  have  some  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Building 
Trades  Department.  ) 


TRAINING  OTHER  THAN  APPRENTICESHIP 

How  do  Joe  McGees  learn  their  trade?  There  seems  to  be  little 
evidence  available;  to  some  apprenticeship  people,  who  believe  that 
satisfactory  training  can  be  obtained  only  through  apprenticeship,  the 
whole. matter  seems  a mystery.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  in  addition  to  completion  of  formal  apprenticeship  there  are  at 
least  fi’'-e  other  channels  through  which  men  can  obtain  training  for  skilled, 
apprenticeable  occupations.  These  are;  (1)  completion  of  part  of 
formal  apprenticeship;  (2)  informal  apprenticeship;  (3)  learning  the  trade 
in  a nonunion  sector  of  the  industry  or  a related  industry;  (4)  vocational 
schools;  and  (5)  working  one's  way  up  from  an  unskilled  or  helper 
classification  through  a step-by-step  process  of  "stealing"  the  trade. 

These  five  categories  overlap  a good  deal  and,  it  should  be  emphasized, 
there  seems  to  be  little  evidence  as  to  their  relative  importance. 


43.  In  the  1920's,  according'"to  Haber  { Industrial  Relations  in  the 

Building  Industry^  p.  140),  "drifters,  relatives  of  building  trades 
workers,  helpers  and  improvers"  were  the  chief  sources  of 
building  tradesmen.  The  situation  is  little  changed  today. 
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Thfi  research  staff  of  the  National  Manpower  Council  has  provided 
estimates  of  the  "means  by  which  replacement  needs  for  skilled  workers 


in  trades  having  apprentices  are  met 

each 

ye 

ar . 

T? 

These 

are 

as 

follows , 

expressed  as  percentages:^^ 

Formal  training 

32.  4 

to 

38. 

4 

Registered  apprentices 

Completed  training 

12 

. 0 

to 

16. 

0 

Leaving  without  completing 

6 

. 0 

to 

8. 

0 

Unregistered  apprentices 

14. 

0 

Vocational  school  graduates 

0. 

4 

Immigrants ^ trained  abroad 

4. 

0 

No  formal  training 

57.  6 

to 

63. 

6 

The  above  estimates  relate  to  all  appr^nticeable  trades,  but  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  order  of  magnitude  prevailing  in  the  building  trades. 


DROPOUTS  FROM  APPRENTICESHIP 

A large  proportion  of  the  so-called  dropouts  from  apprenticeship 
programs  are  still  working  in  the  field  in  which  they  trained,  and  many 
now  have  journeymen  classifications.  In  fact,  some  trades  have 
machinery  which  permits  apprentices  to  become  journeymen  directly 
without  completing  their  training. 

Though  the  figures  vary  from  year  to  year  and  trade  to  trade, 
about  one  half  of  all  apprentices  do  not  complete  their  formal  training. 
A 1954  Survey  indicated  that  39  per  cent  of  the  canceled  apprentices 
(the  dropouts)  were  still  working  at  their  trades  (29  per  cent  as 
journeymen,  4 per  cent  as  foremen,  and  5 per  cent  as  helpers 
Indeed,  when  questioned,  12  per  cent  of  the  men  gave  as  their  reasons 
for  dropout  "opportunity  to  receive  a journeyman's  wages.  An 

additional  12  per  cent  of  the  dropouts  were  working  at  trades  closely 
related  to  the  ones  in  which  they  were  trained.  - 


44.  Cited  in  James  R;  Watson,  "Apprenticeship  and  Youth  Employment 
! in  Western  Europe;  An  Economic  StudyT”"  tif's-J’/ze  Role  of  Appren- 

; tiaeship  in  Manpcwev  Development,  op. ait.,  p.  1337. 

1 . ‘ 

f U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprentices,  Follcw-up  S-^dy-^of  Former  Apprentices, 

I Technical  Bulletin  T- 143  (December,  1956),  p.  6.  (Figures  rounded.  ) 

46.  Ibid.  , p.  14. 
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Many  dropouts  complete  a substantial  portion  of  their  training 
before  they  leave  the  program.  The  1954  survey  indicates  that  at 
least  half  complete  two  years  or  more  of  work.  Two  years  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  training,  in  most  cases  probably  all  that  is 
needed  for  routine  operations  of  the  trade.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
better-trained  dropouts  who  stay  on  in  the  trade.  Indeed,  32  per  cent 
of  the  dropouts  become  journeymen  after  serving  two  years  of  their 
apprenticeship.  48 

To  summarize,  of  every  200  men  who  enter  apprenticeship, 
about  100  complete  their  work.  Of  the  100  who  drop  out,  3 9 stay  in 
the  trade,  and  33  eventually  get  jobs  as  journeymen,  foremen,  or 
cdhtractors.  Of  the  39  dropouts  who  stay  on,  32  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  apprentice  training. 

How  can  a man  make  the  switch-over  from  apprentice  to  journey-  . 
men  without  finishing  his  formal  training?  In  some  cases  there  are 
formal  procedures.  Thus,  among  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  car- 
penters, any  man  with  two  years*  apprenticeship  can  ask  to  take  an 
examination  and  upon  passing  it  will  be  automatically  certified  as  a 
journeyman  (though  by  short-circuiting  his  training  in  this  way  he  loses 
his  right  to  a "certificate  of  completion'*).  In  addition,  "over-age 
apprentices,  " who  start  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  or  older,  become 
journeymen  automatically  after  two  years  of  training,  just  as  long  as 
they  have  completed  their  regular  schoolwork  (again,  they  get  no 
certificate).  During  the  period  1957-61  there  were  402  apprentice 
carpenters  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  who  became  journeymen 
without  completing  their  work  (3  27  through  taking  the  examination  and 
75  as  over-age  apprentices ).  This  402  figure  compares  with  430  car- 
penters who  completed  their  program  and  won  certificates. 

The  Alameda  County,  California,  electricians'  local  conducts 
examinations  every  six  months  which  any  member  can  take.  49  If  the 
member  passes,  he  becomes  certified  as  a journeyman.  Some  trades 
permit  employers  to  pay  journeymen's  wages  to  apprentices  in  order 


47. 


Ibid.  Roughly  similar  data  are  reported  by  other  studies.  See 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprentices,  Apprenticeship  Completion:  or  Can- 

oeZZationy  Technical  Bulletin  T-130  (undated,  but  approximately 
1950),  p.  2,  and  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  ^ . 
Apprentice  Dropouts  in  the  Construction  Industry^  December  I960, 
p.  3. 

Computations  based  on  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  Follob)-up 
Study  of  Former  Apprentices , op. ait.,  p.  6. 


49.  This  is  a true-false  test  of  about  75  items. 
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to  attract  them  during  the  rush  season.  Often  these  men  can  continue 
to  find  work  as  journeymen,  so  they  never  revert  to  the  apprenticeship 
status  (after  all,  partly  trained  apprentices  may  be  better  trained  than 
Joe  McGees  who  never  developed  any  training  at  all). 

Most  trades  accept  apprentices  as  union  members  after  a few 
months  of  apprenticeship.  Once  a man  becomes  a union  members, 
he  is  fairly  well  asured  of  continued  employment  in  the  trade  and  often 
at  the  journeyman's  rate  regardless  of  whether  he  completes  his  ap- 
prenticeship. An  official  of  an  employers'  association  commented  to 
me  concerning  his  trad«'; 

An  apprentice  who  has  been  in  for  three  months  is  a member 
of  the  union.  Even  if  he  drops  out  of  his  course,  he  is  available 
for  work.  So  he  may  be  sent  to  the  shipyard.  And  then,  during 
the  summer  peak,  he  may  be  sent  out  to  a contractor.  At  that 
time  he  gets  dispatched  as  a journeyman  at  journeyman's  wages. 
Eor  example,  we  had  one  apprentice  who  "told  off"  an  employer. 
We  warned  him,  and  when  he  did  it  again  we  dropped  him  from 
the  program.  But  when  the  summer  came,  he  gets  dispatched 
to  a contractor  and  he  does  such  a good  job  that  the  contractor 
makes  him  a foreman. 

Roughly  the  same  problem  exists  in  some  other  trades.  Thus, 
in  discussing  the  possibility  of  disciplining  an  apprentice  who  had  failed 
to  keep  up  his  schoolwork,  members  of  a Joint  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee mentioned  the  possibility  that  if  he  were  dropped  as  an  appren- 
tice, his  employer  might  keep  him  on  as  a journeyman.  In  discussing 
the  automotive-mechanics'  program,  one  study  comments;  "Those 
who  can't  pass  the  school  phase  are  either  washed  out  of  the  program, 
or  the  employer  may  choose  to  pay  the  man  journeymen's  wages,  in 
which  case  he  may  continue  working.  "^0  In  some  such  cases  being 
dropped  from  an  apprenticeship  may  be  a short  cut  to  becoming  a 
journeyman  and  being  rewarded  with  a pay  increase.  To  eliminate  this 
problem,  the  Northern  California  Engineers  Committee  is  seeking  to 
establish  a program  whereby  those  who  are  eliminated  from  the  appren- 
ticeship program  are  automatically  dropped  from  the  union. 




50.  Donald  L.  Kennady,  "The  Apprenticeship  Program  for  Automobile 
Mechanics,  " unpublished  seminar  paper.  University  of  California, 

1963,  p.  26. 
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INFORMAL  APPRENTICESHIP 
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A number  of  Joe  McGees  have  gone  through  some  kind  of  informal, 
unregistered  apprenticeship  without  an  indenture  and  with  little  or  no 
schoolroom  training.  According  to  a recent  estimate,  there  are  fifty 
to  fifty-five  thousand  unregistered  apprentices.  ^ 

Estimates  of  this  sort  are  somewhat  suspicious^becausie  of  the 
semantic  problem  of  deciding  what  is  an  apprentice.  Is  he  anyone 
who  is  learning  a skilled  job?  Or  does  the  program  in  which  he  is 
learning  have  to  meet  certain  standards?  If  so,  what  kinds  of  standards? 


Or  is  an  apprentice  anyone  who  is  called  an  apprentice  by  his  boss? 
Since  there  are  no  generally  accepted  operational  standards  as  to  what 
is  an  apprentice,  we  must  be  somewhat  suspicious  of  censuses  and 
similar  data  based  on  the  number  of  individuals  who  report  themselves 


as  apprentices. 

Regardless  of  these  problems  of  definition  and  measurement, 
there  certainly  is  a great  deal  of  unregistered  apprenticeship  and  quasi- 
apprenticeship training,  particularly  in  manufacturing  and  among  non- 
union firms  generally,  Harber  and  Levinson  conclude  that,  for  con- 
struction. 


In  non-union  areas  the  quantity  of  men  being  trained  (almost 
all  without  formal  apprenticeship)  was  normally  somewhat  larger 
(relative  to  the  number  of  journeymen)  than  in  the  union  areas, 
due,  of  course,  to  the  shorter  duration,  lower  costs  and  lesser 
responsibility  resulting  from  the  more  specialized  type  of 
training. 

In  some  cases  the  unregistered  programs  are  every  bit  as 
thorough  as  those  which  are  registered;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
few  external  pressures  to  compel  unregistered  programs  to  maintain 
standards.  There  are  relatively  few  advantages  obtained  by  regis- 
tering a program,  and  registration  involves  paperwork  and  the 
possibility  of  government  "interference.  ' 


51.  Groom,  op.  ait. 

52.  Op.  oit.j  p.  101. 

53.  In  addition,  the  built-in  presumption  that  programs  will  be  super- 
vised by  union-management  committees  may  well  make  companies 
hesitate  to  register  programs  over  which  they  wish  to  retain  uni- 
lateral control. 
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The  1964  Manpower  Report  indicates  that  43.  9 per  cent  of  con- 
struction craftsmen  received  their  training  through  apprenticeship, 
as  did  30.  6 per  cent  of  compositors  and  typesetters.  54  Similarly, 
the  Six  Cities  study  reports  43  per  cent  of  the  skilled  tradesmen  in 
construction  and  70  per  cent  of  those  in  printing  as  having  had  appren- 
Obviously,  far  fewer  than  these  numbers  of  craftsmen 
h^ve  participated  in  formaZ  apprentice  programs.  These  figures 
must  include  a high  percentage  of  those  whose  apprentice  training 
was  inforrpal--in  many  cases,  very  informal. 

NONUNION  OR  RELATED  SECTORS 


Many  Joe  McGees  have  obtained  their  training  in  nonunion  sectors 
of  the  industry  or  in  related  industries.  In  some  cases  they  have 
participated  in  a training  program  or  some  kind  of  informal  appren- 
ticeship; in  other  cases  they  have  had  to  "steal"  their  trade  (as  dis- 
cussed below). 

Certainly,  many  Joe  McGees  were  trained  in  the  armed  services 
(service  training  is  generally  recognized  as  good,  though  of  necessity 
not  so  broad  as  civilian  apprenticeship).  Mahy~^rpenters  learned 
the  rudiments  of  their  trade  on  a farm.  Some  construction  craftsmen 
learned  their  jobs  as  maintenance  men  in  m^nj|fa'dfuring  plants  or  in 
shipyards  (indeed,  a fair  number  of  construction  craftsmen  in  the  Bay 
area  learned  their  occupation  in  the  shipyards  during  World  War  II 
and  have  since  "worked  up"). 

Other  craftsmen  worked  originally  for  nonunion  firms.  "Country 
printers"  (nonunion)  provide  a high  percentage  of  the  typographers  in 
California,  and  perhaps  generally.  The  listing  of  new  members  in  the 
Typographiaat  Journal  gives  a good  idea  of  the  kind  of  background  a 
typical  member  has: 

Andrew  A.  Aiezza,  age  43,  learned  trade  and  worked  Albany,  *' 

^^J^ew  York;  never  a member;  Richard  Orton  Moore,  at  trade 

9 1/2  years;  learned  trade  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  worked  in  Columbus, 

Ohio;  never  a member;  Charles  E.  Benson,  age  30;  at  trade  7 


54.  Table  F-9. 

55.  Gladys  Palmer,  Labor  Mobility  in  Six  Cities  (New  York:  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  1954),  p.  118. 
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years;  learned  trade  in  Harbor  Beach,  Michigan;  worked  in 
Brookings,  S.  D.  , Carmichael,  California,  and  Harbor  Beach; 
never  a member  . . . 

The  bulk  of  the  men  listed  seem  to  have  worked  at  the  trade  for 
years,  presumably  on  nonunion  jobs,  before  they  became  members. 
Indeed,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  n^w^ty^dmitted  typographical  journey- 
men come  through  formal  apprenticeship.  (It  should  be  noted  that 

in  some  trades  a fair  proportion  of  journeymen  have  entered  the  union 
through  the  process  of  having  tKeir  employer  organized;  the  only  way 
the  union  can  organize  some  empToy*^^ is  through  promising  his  em- 
ployees  the  right  to  union  membership.  ) 


HELPERS  AND  THE  TRADE  HIERARCHY 

In  a number  of  trades  it  is  possible  to  work  one’s  way  up  through 
the  ranks  to  the  journeyman's  classification.  Thus,  a man  might  start 
as  a production  worker  on  a very  simple  piece  of  equipment  in  a machine 
shop,  then  gradually  work  his  way  up  to  more  complicated  tools,  and,, 
as  he  moved  in  a haphazard  fashion  from  one  sort  of  an  operation  to 
anotbrer,  become  what  is  sometimes  called  a "homemade”  machinist. 

This  man  may  not  have  the  versatility  or  the  background  knowledge 
which  a graduate  apprentice  might  possess,  but  he  may  be  sufficiently 
good  for  the  employer's  purpose. 

The  engineer's  trade  provides  another  example.  Here  a man  — - 
starts  as  an  oiler.  If  he  is  lucky  and  finds  friends  on  the  job  to  teach 
him,  he  may  gradually  acquire  skills  on  more  complex  equipment. 

Union  rules  often  forbid  a man  to  get  "bootleg"  experience  of  this  sort. 
Thus,  an  oiler  is  supposed  never  to  handle  the  controls  on  a heavy- 
duty  shovel.  If,  however,  the  oiler  has  developed  good  relations  with 
his  engineer,  he  may  get  a chance  to  try  his  hand  when  the  going  is  easy. 

Considerable  skill  can  be  picked  up  through  observation.  Laborers 
can  pick  up  a good  deal  about  carpentry^ and  bricklaying  merely  by 
watching  (though  they  learn  much  more  if  they  are  allowed  to  "spell" 
a journeyman).  Electricians'  and  plumbers’  helpers--where  these 
classifications  exist- -are  in  a position  to  Learn  a great  deal,  particularly 
when  a given  helper  is  assigned  to  ^g^iw^eiF"journeyman  and  the  two  are 


56. 


Vol.  141,  No.  3 (September,  1962),  p.  140. 
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assigned  to  a job  alone.  Men  who  work  in  supply  houses  acquire 

knowledge  through  osmosis. 

A worker's  chance  to  gain  experience  on  more  complicated 
equiprnent  may  depend  on  (1)  his  ability  to  make  friends  and,  particu- 
larly, to  find  a "sponsor"  who  will  help  him  out;  (2)  his  relationship 
to  his  first-line  supervisor,  who  is  in  a position  to  assign  him  to  jobs 
on  which  he  can  gain  experience,  or  at  least  to  look  the  other 
while  he  performs  these;  and  (3)  fortuitous  circumstances,  ^ch  as 
an  emergency  or  rush  order,  when  usual  occupational  barriers  are  i 
let  down.  ^ ' 

Often  a man  gets  ahead  by  exaggerating  his  experience  when  he 
applies  for  work  with  a new  employer.  He  may  claim  to  be  an  ex- 
perienced hand  on  a piece  of  equipment  which  he  has  handled  only 
briefly  before.  Once  placed  on  the  more  demanding  job,  he  hopes 
to  "bull"  his  way  through  until  he  learns  the  job.  Of  course,  the. 
employer  may  be  suspicious  of  his  claims,  but  in  times  of  labor 
shortage,  when  skilled  men  are  not  available,  the  employer  must  take 
what  he  can  get.  gy  time  the  peak  period  is  over,  the  new  man 

may  have  learned  his  job  well  enough  to  keep  it. 

Thus,  in  informal  even  underhanded  fashion  men  learn  (or 
"steal")  a craft  bit  by  bit  without  going  through  any  period  of  formal 
training. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

A few  men  move  into  the  journeyman's  classification  directly  on 
completion  of  a full-time  course  in  a vocational  school.  At  least  in 


58. 

59. 


Sometimes  the  helper  is  a Negro,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  for 
him  to  cash  in  on  his  knowledge. 

For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  social  relationships  involved  in 
informal  training  of  this  sort  see  Bennie  Graves,  " ' Breaking^.Out' ; s 
An  Apprenticeship  System  among  Pipeline  Construction  Worke'rs, 
Human  Organization^  Vol.  17,  No.  3 (Fall,  1958),  p.  9-13. 


60.  Why  must  a man  change  jobs  in  order  to  get  himself  classified 

upwards?  WTiy  can't  he  make  the  jump  at  a time  when  his  original 
employer  is  short  of  men?  At  times,  of  course,  this  is  exactly 
what  happens.  But  Graves  (note  5 9)  suggests  that,  since  the  older 
journeymen  know  that  the  "young  bronc"  has  little  legitimate  claim 
for  his  higher  status,  they  refuse  to  accept  him  as  one  of  their  own, 
and  so  he  must  find  a job  elsewhere. 
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northern  California,  the  number  who  gain  journeyman  status  in 
unionized  occupations  through  this  channel  is  small.  There  is  some 
felling  among  employers  that  the  trade- school  product  is  of  inferior 
quality.  Unions  in  northern  California  have  been  fairly  successful 
in  preventing  school  or  junior- college  systems  from  offering  courses 
in  unionized  appr enticeable  occupations,  except  in  conjunction  with 
the  unions’  own  appreiiti'oe ship  and  journeyman  training  programs. 

A few  schools  offer  ’’pre-app^tifTc^^  classes,  designed  to  lead  to 

apprenticeship,  not  journeyman,  status.  These,  too,  are  closely 
controlled  by  the  union;.. 

Vocational  schools  rna-y  have  provided  an  appreciable  number  of 
partly  trained  journeymen  in  years  gone  by.  For  example,  a union- 
oriented  report  of  1938  denounced  vocational  schools  for  producing 

...  a group  of  marginal  workers  who  cannot  work  on  heavy 
construction  or  meet  the  requirements  for  mechanics  in 
metropolitan  areas,  but  who  set  themselves  up  as  ’’carpet- 
baggers, ” in  the  trade  union  parlance,  or  who  drift  into  the 
’’sticks”  and  ’’steal  their  trade. 

Only  a few  years  ago,  according  to  one  report,  a group  of  employers 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  sponsored  a school^to  train  operating  en- 
gineers. Eventually  the  engineers  union  had  to  accept  many,  if  not 
most  of  these  men  in  order  to  protect  its  jurisdiction. 


CONCLUSION 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANUFACTURING 

The  term  apprenticeship  is  used  both  looselyand  strictly.  According 
to  one  dictionary,  an  apprentice  is  ”(1)  One  bound  by  legal  agreement 
(indenture)  to  serve  another  for  a certain  time  with  a view  to  learning  an 
art  or  craft  in  consideration  for*M^nstruction  . . . [or]  (2)  A beginner,  a 
tyro,  novice.  ” If  we  adopt  the  stricter  definition,  which  implies  that 
there  is  a formal  agreemenLto;  follow  a course  of  on-the-job  training  for 


61.  John  Dale  Russell  et  al..  Vocational  Education^  Staff  Study  No.  8, 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  (Washington:  . Government 
Printing  Office,  1938),  pp.  269-270. 
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a specified  number  of  years,  then  we  find  that  formal  (registered) 
apprenticeship  programs  are  much  more  common  in  construction  than 
they  are  in  manufacturing  (other  than  machine  shops  and  printing). 
Supposedly,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  less  training  goes  on  in  manu- 
facturing firms  than  in  construction.  But  most  large  manufacturing 
companies  do  have  extensive  training  programs  of  all  sorts.  The 
better  explanation  for  the  fact  that  apprenticeship  is  largely  a building- 
trades  phenomenon  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  building-trades  Jabor  market. 

The  occupations  in  which  apprenticeship  is  most  common- -con- 
struction, printing,  machinists,  auto  mechanics,  and  barbering- - are 
largely  associated  with  strong  unions,  distinct  crafts,  small  firms, 
high  turnover  of  employees  among  firms,  and,  cons equeirtly^  attachment 
of  the^worker  to  the  labor  market  as  a whole  rather  than  to  a particular 
firm.  Individual  employers  are  often  too  small  to  provide  adequate 

training  programs  by  themselves,  and  they  have  relatively  little  incen- 
tive to  undergo  the  expense  of  providing  such  training,  since  there  is 
little  point  in  training  men  who  may  soon  have  to  work  for  another  em- 
ployer. Further,  the  gains  from  such  training  are  much  higher  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  industry  as  a whole  than  from  that  of  the  in- 
dividual firm.  Thus,  the  industry-wide  apprenticeship  program  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  do  collectively  what  the  individual  firms  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  do  alone. 

A very  different  kind  of  labor  market  structure  exists  in  most  of 
manufacturing.  Through  devices  such  as  seniority,  employees  become 
attached  strongly  to  the  individual  firm  and,  consequently,  employers 
have  less  reason  to  fear  that  an  employee,  once  trained,  will  leave. 
Further,  individual  employers  (particularly  the  larger  ones)  find  it  in 
their  economic  interest  to  train  their  own  men.  Thus  there  is  less 
need  for  external  agencies  to  promote  training.  (True,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  apprenticeship  in  large  manufacturing  firms,  but 


62.  The  agreements  which  apprentices  sign  are  no  longer  legally  en- 

forceable, but  in  California  such  agreements  are  legal  documents  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  filed  with  the  state.  ___ 

63.  The  machinists  are  a possible  exception  to  this  statement.  In  1962  about 
half  the  registeredmachinist  and  tool  and  die  apprentices  worked  in 
establishments  with  500  employees  or  more.  Groom.^p^a.£t.j  p.  394. 

64.  Statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  apprenticeship  in  manufacturing  are 
difficult  to  get  (and,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  is  an  appren- 
ticeship, of  doubtful  reliability).  A Michigan  study  indicates  that-appren- 
ticeship  programs  exist  in  3.  6 per  cent  of  the  small  firms  (with  less  than 
100  employees  ) and  12.  9 per  cent  of  the  larger  ones  . Richard  H. 
Hagemeyer,  Apprenticeship  Seteotion  Practices  in  Michigan  Manu- 
facturing Companies  (Dearborn,  Mich.  ; Henry  Ford  Community 
College,  1961),  p.  2. 
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usually  such  programs  are  not  registerd  and,  not  being  registered,  they 
do  not  require  ’’legal  agreements.  " They  are  rarely  organized  on  an 
industry-wide  basis,  and  they  are  often  less  formal  than  those  in  con- 
struction. Indeed,  some  are  quite  short.  ) 

In  the  building  trades,  the  institutional  arrangements  assume  that 
all  craftsmen  are  fully  skilled,  that  all  are  paid  on  the  same  wage- 
scale,  and  (in  many  trades)  that  all  are  provided  equal  opportunities  to 
do  the  work.  There  is  no  formal  provision  for  partly  trained  men. 


There  are  strong  emotional,  traditional,  and,  even  economic  reasons 
for  the  construction  unions' 


refusal  to  make  formal,  institutional 
accommodations  to  the  existence  of  large  numbers  of  partly  skilled  men 
or  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  jobs  on  which  fully  skilled  men  are 
unnecessar-y^  JThe  myth  that  every  journeyman  should  be  fully  trained 
makes  it  impos sible  to  develop  training  programs  leading  to  semi- skills- - 
the  only  acceptable  training  program  is  one  which  brings  a man  to  the 
top  skill  as  quickly  as  possible. 

By  contrast,  the  typical  factory  has  a hierarchy  of  jobs  at  in- 
creasing levels  of  skill,  which  the  employee  can  ascend  step  by  step, 
learning  each  job  in  turn.  There  is  little  need  for  a man  to  learn  the 
highest  skill  all  at  once.  And  so  the  employee  proceeds  along  his 
career  through  a number  of  sho'rt  (and  sometimes  very  informal)  training 
programs  rather  than  through  a single  lengthy  course  of  training  as 
formalized  as  apprenticeship. 


ADEQUACY  OF  APPRENTICESHIP 


In  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  apprenticeship  provides  the  legitimate 
channel  of  entry  into  the  building  trades;  in  practice,  only  among  the 
electricians  does  this  program  provide  replacements  for  even  half  of 
those  who  die,  retire,  or  leave  the  trade  (with  no  provisions  for  expan- 
sion). And  yet  the  construction  industry  has  apparently  learned  to 
adjust  to  this  situation  through  making  use  of  a large  number  of  partly 
trained  men.  Indeed,  the  function  of  apprenticeship  today  seems 
largely  to  be  that  of  training  skilled  key  men,  and  the  proportion  of 
job  entrants  provided  by  each  trade's  apprenticeship  program  seems  to 
be  quite  closely  related  to  the  skill  mix  which  that  trade  requires. 

Barring  a sharp  upturn  in  building  activity,  there  seems  to  be 
little  likelihood  of  any  sharp  increase  in  skill  demands  (though  it  is 
hard  for  one  without  long  experience  in  the  construction  industry  to  make 
judgments  of  this  sort).  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  apprentice- 
trained  journeymen  has  declined  only  slightly,  and  the  over-all  quality 
of  the  training  programs  has  improved.  Thus,  there  is  little  reason 
to  anticipate  any  immediate  "crisis"  owing  to  an  inadequate  number  of 
apprentices. 
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This  conclusion  that  there  is  no  immediate  shortage  of  apprentices 
does  not  mean  that  our  apprenticeship  program  is  adequate  in  any  ab- 
solute sense.  Clearly,  better  training  will  increase  job  opportunities 
for  those  who  receive  it.  (That  it  will  increase  the  over-all  number 
of  job  opportunities  may  be  doubted;  to  the  extent  that  better-trained 
men  may  do  the  work  more  efficiently  better  training  may  lead  to  fewer 
jobs.  ) As  a nation  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  training  pro- 
gram which  is  adequate  only  by  minimum  standards  of  quality.  Cer- 
tainly, universities  do  not  accept  such  standards  in  their  personnel 
programs;  the  typical  university  professor  is  overtrained  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  required  to  get  a Ph.  D.  , though  most  professors  do  little 
teaching  above  the  undergraduate  level.  This  overtraining  is  justified 
on  the  grounds  that  it  makes  professors  more  flexible  and  better  able 
to  adjust  to  new  knowledge.  The  sarne  argument  can  be  made  for^over- 
training  craftsmen  and  providing  them  with  greater  skills  than  are 
needed  on  their  present  jobs.  In  this  light,  the  efforts  of  agencies  such 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  the  California 
Division  of  Apprenticeship  Standards  deserve  public  support  as  modest 
but  useful  parts  of  our  over-all  national  unemployment  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recognized  that  though  the  appren- 
ticeship program  serves  its  function  moderately  well  in  a few  trades. 

It  is  essentially  an  anachronism.  Except  for  the  introduction  of 
related  training"  (the  144  hours  a year  which  most  apprentices  spend 
taking  evening  classes  in  vocational  schools  or  junior  colleges),  appren- 
ticeship is  little  changed  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of  the  older 
skills  are  becoming  obsolete.  The  newer  skills  (in  electronics,  for 
example)  are  increasingly  intellectual,  rather  than  manual.  A hundred 
years  ago  clerical  work,  accounting,  and  even  law  and  medicine  were 
learned  largely  on  an  apprenticeship  basis.  Today  these  occupation^, 
are  learned  ir  schools  and  universities.  There  is  every  rea.soji  to 
believe  the  same  sort  of  development  will  eventually  occur  among  the 
few  remaining  occupations  now  considered  apprenticeable. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  shortsighted  to  look  upon  apprenticeship 
purely  in  terms  of  its  adequacy  as  a means  of  providing  craftsmen  for 
particular  trades.  As  a nation  we  are  now  re-examining  our  educational 
and  manpower  policies.  Our  college-oriented  school  system  seems  not 
to  be  meeting  the  needs  of  a large  part  of  our  youth.  A glance  at  the 
European  experience  suggests  the  social  desirability  of  giving  appren- 
ticeship a substantially  more  important  role  than  it  now  occupies  in  this 
country.  My  own  opinion  is  a pessimistic  one:  though  socially  desirable, 

a substantial  expansion  of  apprenticeship  is  not  realistically  likely. 
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UNION  INTERESTS  IN  APPRENTICESHIP  AND 
OTHER  TRAINING  FORMS 


Jack  Barbash 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


This  is  an  exploratory  formulation  of  the  union  interest  in  appren- 
ticeship and  other  forms  of  training.  The  major  focus  is  on  the  three 
main  environments  for  the  union  training  interest:  craft  union  appren- 

ticeship, the  industrial  union  interest  in  training  concurrent  with 
employment,  and  the  labor  movement's  social  policy  interests  in  training. 


APPRENTICESHIP  DEFINED 

\ Apprenticeship  represents  the  major  training  interest  of  the 

craft  unions.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  apprenticeship  is  a sys- 
tem of  standards  regulating  the  apprentice's  training,  experience,  and 
admission  to  journeyman  status  in  the  union.  ^ The  standards  are  vari- 
ously found  in  the  "laws"  of  the  union,  the  union-management  collec- 
tive agreement,  and,  in  the  case  of  registered  apprentices,  in  the 
rules  of  federal  and  state  apprenticeship  agencies. 

A craft  union  is  one  which  limits  its  members  to  established 
crafts  or  trades.  The  classic  craft  unions  are  in  the  building 
trades,  printing  trades,  metal  trades,  and  the  railroads.  In 
important  respects  the  union  of  licensed  maritime  personnel 
are  craft  unions.  The  industrial  union,  as  the  term  is  used 
1 here,  is  one  which  includes  all  or  almost  all  classes  of  workers 


* A grant  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Center  for  Studies  in  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  made  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
possible.  It  will  be  published  in  The  Journal  of  Human  Resouvoes. 

1.  U.  S.,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Glossary  of  Current  Industrial 

Relations  and  Wage  Terms,  Bulletin  1438  (Washington:  U.  S.  Govern- 

ment Printing  Office,  1965),  p.  5. 

2.  For  formal  definition  see  U.  S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, Selected  Readings  in  Employment  and  Manpaoer,  Vol.  3;  The 
Role  of  Apprenticeship  in  Manpob)er  Development:  United  States  and 

Western  Europe,  88th  Congress,  2d  Sess.  , 1964,  pp.  1133-34.  Cited 
hereafter  as  Selected  Readings. 
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at  a given  workplace  in  an  industry  or  in  several  industries. 

When  craft  and  industrial  are  defined  in  work  rather  than  in- 
stitutional t^rms,  one  can  distinguish  between  "vocational  spe- 
cialization among  workers  in  occupations  which  require  substan- 
tial amounts  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skill  and.  . . the  divi- 
sion of  labor  which  stems  from  differentiated  organization 
of  work. 

Apprenticeship  is  an  ancient  institution.  The  union  interest  in 
apprenticeship  begins  somewhere  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  under  the  guise  of  apprenticeship  "boys.  . . labor  .... 

The  desire  to  regulate  apprenticeship  was  indeed  one  of  the  prime 
causes  for  the  creation  and  growth  of  our  early  trade  unions.  Appren- 
ticeship was  first  regulated  by  public  law,  then  by  rules  established  by 
each  trade,  and  still  later  by  rules  or  "laws"  promulgated  unilaterally 
by  the  union.  In  the  present  period  apprenticeship  is  Sregulated  both 
by  union  law  embodied  in  constitutions  and,  probably  more  importantly, 
by  collective  bargaining.  Legal  regulation  hd-si  b^orfie  important  once  ’ 
again,  this  time  in  the  context  of  an  "active  manpower  policy"  and  civil 
rights.  Accordingly  modern  apprenticeship  functions  on  three  planes: 

(1)  internal  craft  union  law,  (2)  collective  bargaining,  and  (3)  public 
policy. 

At  least  forty-two  national  unions  deal  with  apprenticeship  through 
their  constitutions  and  bylaws.  The  constitutional  provisions  on  appren- 
tices commonly  set  (or  authorize  local  unions  to  set)  the  number  of 
apprentices  per  employer  and  the  term  of  apprenticeship.  Also  pre- 
scribed are  requirements  for  admission  into  the  union  as  an  apprentice 
and,  after  completion  of  apprenticeship,  admission  as  a journeyman. 
Admission  to  journeynian  status  may  be  made  contingent  on  passing  a 
test  of  technical  skill.  ^ 


3.  Helen  Wood,  "Trends  in  the  Specialization  of  Occupational  Require- 
ments," Manpower  in  the  U.S.,  eds.  William  Haber  and  others  (Mad- 
ison, Wis.  : Industrial  Relations  Research  Association,  1954),  p.  103; 

for  other  definitions  see  Jack  Barbash,  American  Unions:  Government^ 
Structure  and  Politics  (New  York:  Random  House,  1967),  Ch.  II. 

4.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  "American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion" (Ph.  D.  dissertation,  Columbia  University,  1921),  p.  62.  See 
also  Alfred  Kahler  and  Ernest  Hamburger,  Education  for  an  Indus- 
trial Age  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.  : Cornell  University  Press,  1948);  James  M. 

Motley,  Apprenticeship  in  American  Trade  i/ntons  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Series  XXV,  Nos. 
11-12;  Baltimore,  Md.  : Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1907);  Beatrice  and 
Sidney  Webb,  Industrial  Democracy,  Vol.  II,  (London:  Longmans  Green 
1897),  Ch.  X.  V 

5.  James  J.  Bambrick,  Jr.  , and  George  H.  Haas,  Handbook,  of  Union 
Government  Structure  and  Procedures  (New  York:  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  1955),  pp.  54-61. 
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The  collective  bargaining  provisions  on  apprenticeship  can 
be  grouped  under  five  main  headings: 


(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5 ) 


conditions  of  entry  which  commonly  include  age  require- 
ments, (18-25)  education  (ranging  from  the  3 "r's"  to 
high  school  graduation),  and  occasionally  preference  to 
sons  of  members  and  to  veterans; 

joint  apprenticeship  committees  composed  equally  of 
union  and  employer  representatives; 

the  number  of  apprentices,  controlled  by  the  apprentice- 
journeyman  ratio  and  duration  (4-5  years); 
training,  divided  between  on-the-job  training--a  schedule 
of  machines  and  processes  in  which  work  competence  is 
to  be  acquired- - and  related  instruction  in  the  technical 
trade  subjects,  commonly  on  "paid"  time; 

working  conditions,  including  a wage  scale  fixed  as  a per- 
centage of  the  journeyman's  rate  rising  by  stated  increments 
at  six-month  intervals  until  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
apprenticeship,  a probationary  period  before  acquiring 
permanent  apprenticeship  statu.s,  supervision  by  journeyman 
"at  all  times,  " special  provisions  regarding  layoff,  working 

hours,  obligations  to  the  employer,  and  certification  of 

n 

trade  competence. 


Apprenticeship  is  given  additional  sanction  by  the  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  which 
registers  and  promotes  apprenticeship  according  to  established 
minimum  standards.  There  are  in  addition  28  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  with  apprenticeship 
agencie s . 8 

The  superiority  of  apprenticeship  over  other  forms  of  skill 
training  is  commonly  attributed  to  (1)  the  better  training  made  possible 
by  the  combination  of  on-the-job  training  and  related  classroom  in- 
struction, (2)  the  opportunity  to  earn  wages  while  learning  and  producing, 
and  (3)  the  ’’built-in  machinery"  for  imatching  training  to  demand  and 
technological  change.  ^ 


6.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  "Training,  Setting  Up  an  Appren- 
ticeship Program  (Washington:  U.  S.  Cover nment  Printing  Office , 1966), 
p.  14. 

7.  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  "Training  and  Apprenticeship,  " Collec- 

j^^tive  Bargaining  Negotiations  and  Contracts  (Washington:  Bureau  of 

^ National  Affairs,  1965);  Bambrick  and  Haas,  op.cit. 

8.  Setting  Up  an  Apprenticeship  Program^  pp.  34-35. 

9^"  0^  F.  Hanna,  "Expanding  Apprenticeship  Opportunities,"  Selected 
Pleadings^  pp.  1109-10. 
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The  main  trends  in  apprenticeship  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Of  the  active  craftsmen  and  foremen,  40.  6%  and  about  the 
same  number  of  construction  craftsmen,  have  received  formal  training 
of  some  kind.  Formal  training  among  construction  craftsmen  has 

been  most  common  for  the  electricians  (72.  9%),  plumbers  and  pipefitters 
(55%),  sheet  metal  workers  (70.  9%)  and  least  common  for  the  carpenters 
(31.1%),  excavating,  grading  and  road  machinery  operator s (1  1 . 2%), 
painters  (27.8%),  cranemen,  etc.*,  (17%).^® 

2.  Apprenticeship  has  been  the  main  type  of  formal  training  for 
carpenters,  painters,  plumbers  and  steamfitters,  and  meatcutter s . ^ ^ 

3.  Of  the  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  occupations,  8.  3% 

selected  apprenticeship  as  the  "most  helpful  way  of  learning"  their 
craft.  On  the  high  side  were;  tool  and  die  makers  (32.  6%),  com- 
positors and  typesetters  (2.5.7%),  electricians  (20.5%),  and  machinists 
(19.  7%).  On  the  low  sid'e  were:  stationary  engineers  (1.  2%),  ex- 

cavating, grading  and  road  machinery  operators  (.  6%),  construction 
craftsmen  as  a class  (ll^o). 

4.  Of  the  183,  955  .f^'g^stered  apprentices  in  training  on  January 
1,  1966,  1 14,  932  or  62.  5%  were  in  the  construction  trades,  34,  099 

or  18.  5%  in  the  metal  wo r king  tr ade s , and  11,682  or  6.5%  in  the  printing 
trades  .13 

5.  Estimates  of  unregistered  apprentices  vary  wildly.  Enrollees 
in  vocational  school  apprentice  classes  came  to  about  200,  000  in  1 96  1 , 
of  which  about  156,  000  were  registered.  A USDL  sample  survey  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  were  over  650,  000  persons  who  reported  them- 
selves as  taking  apprenticeship  training  in  1963.  There  were  158,887 
registered  apprentices  in  training  by  the  end  of  that  year.  1'^ 


10.  U.  S.  , Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  Format  Ooou- 

‘pa’t'bOTiat  Tra'i^Yi'i^Yi^  Actut't  Wortiors  (W^ashington:  U.  S.  Government 

Printing  Office,  1964),  Table  11,  p.  43. 

11.  Ibid.j  p.  12. 

12.  Ibid,  j Table  11,  p.  43. 

U.  S.  . Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Trends  in  Apprentia- 
ship  Registration^  ^547-^5^53  Bulletin  626  (Washington;  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1966). 

USDL,  Foraml  Occupational  Training  of  Adult  Workers^  op.cit.j 
pp.  11,  36;  Selected  Readings^  p.  1338;  Trends  in  Apprenticeship 
Registration^  1941-19651  f' 
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6.  The  largest  incidence  of  apprentices,  as  measured  by- 
active  journeyman  per  apprentice,  is  in  the  following  trades: 
roofers  (7.9),  sheet  metal  workers  (8.0),  electricians  (8.5);  news 
pressmen  (8.  9),  book  and  job  pressmen  (9.  3).  The  lowest  incidence 
is  to  be  found  among  book  and  job  mailers  (41.8),  news  mailers 
(28.1),  painters,  paperhanger  s , and  glaziers  (25.8),  ironworkers 
(23.0),  carpenters  (20.9),  bricklayers  (19.5).^^ 

7.  There  is  a "direct  as  sociation  between  changes  in  the 
completion  rates  of  apprentices  and  unemployment  . . . [and]  an 
inverse  relationship  between  the  number  of  new  apprentices  and  the 

level  of  employment . 6 

8.  The  number  of  registered  apprentices  in  training  reached 
a peak  in  1950  (239,  000).  Registered  apprenticeship  has  not  been 
able  to  recapture  this  momentum  in  the  subsequent  years,  although 
a temporary  spurt  developed  in  the  late  1950's,  and  there  appears 
to  be  a spurt  in  the  making.  The  year  1966  recorded  the  largest 
number  in  training  (207,  000)  since  1 950,  and  the  largest  number  of 
new  registrations  since  1948. 

9.  "The  function  of  apprenticeship  today  seems  largely  to  be 
that  of  training  skilled  key  men. 


APPRENTICESHIP  IN  PRACTICE 

The  common  practice  of  apprenticeship  departs  from  the  ideal 
as  set  out  in  the  official  documents  at  several  critical  points.  First, 
most  journeymen  have  acquired  their  status  without  completing  an 
accepted  apprenticeship.  These  are  the  "Joe  McGees"  who  "pick  up" 
the  trade  as  helpers,  as  lower- rated  specialists,  and  w'ho  are  admitted 


15.  John  F.  Henning,  "Apprentice  Data;  Questions  and  Answ^ers,  " 
Selected  ^^eadings^  p.  1187. 

16.  U.  S.  , Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Apprenticeship 

and  Economic  Chayige  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  1964),  p.  21. 

17.  Trends  in  Apprenticeship  Registration^  1941-1963;  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Number  of  Registered  Apprentices  Reaches  18-Year 
Nigh  (Release,  USCL-8218,  April  17,  1967). 

18.  George  Strauss,  "Apprenticeship:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Need,  " 

Employment  Policy  and  the  Labor  Market^  ed.  A.  M.  Ross  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1965),  p.  331. 
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directly  into  the  local  union.  Admission  to  a craft  local  is  not  in- 
frequently treated  as  a form  of  patronage  dispensed  to  relatives  of 
members.  Admittance  to  apprenticeship  or  membership  may  be 
denied  on  grounds  which  have  nothing  go  do  with  formal  qualifications: 
discrimination  against  Negroes  as  apprentices  is  an  example  here. 

Second,  the  training  objectives  of  apprenticeship  is  unevenly 
and  indifferently  implemented;  related  instruction  is  completely 
absent  in  a major  proportion  of  apprenticeship,  and  even  where  it  is 
formally  offered  its  '’relatedness”  is  questionable.  Nor  does  the 
journeyman's  role  as  a teacher  to  the  apprentice  have  significant 
meaning  beyond  simple  exposure  to  work. 

^^^ird,  the  nominally  joint  apprenticeship  committee  is  often 
domihated^by  the  union  which  is  mainly  preoccupied  with  regulating 
the  supply'of  labor  in  the  craft. 

Fo\i#th,  the  contractual  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  is 
characteristically  not  operative,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
"apprenticeship  openings  in  specific  trades  are  scarce  compared  to 
the  numbers  of  workers  desiring  them.  ”^9  Within  this  last  constraint 
the 

. . . problem  has  not  been  to  keep  employers  from  hiring 
apprentices,  but  to  encourage  them  to  do  so.  With  only  a 
few  exceptions  like  some  of  the  printing  trades  and  the 
diesinkers  actual  restrictions  of  the  numbers  of  apprentices 
have  been  rare  ....  Employers  . , . have  more  frequently 
not  favored  apprenticeship  but  rather  upgrading  or  the  other 

informal  means  by  which  workers  secure  skills  without  direct. 

2 0 

obvious  cost  to  the  employer. 

Fifth,  there  is  typically  no  evaluation  or  test  of  trade  ability 
after  completion  of  apprenticeship. 


19.  George  Strauss  and  Sidney  Ingerman,  "Public  Policy  and  Dis- 
crimination in  Apprenticeship,  " Hastings  Lccu)  Journal  (Hastings 
College  of  Law,  San  Francisco;  Vol.  16,  No.  3,  February  1965), 
p.  297. 

20.  J.  R.  Wason,  "Apprenticeship  Practices  Selected  Readings ^ 

J342. 

21.  For  supporting  data  in  this  section  see  Strauss,  "Apprenticeship: 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Need,  " pp.  316  ff.  ; "A  Report  of  the  New 
York  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  " Selected  ReadingSy^,  1 249-57;  Felician^F.  Foltman, 
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The  "ideal  type"  apprenticeship  programs  in  the  craft  union 
are  marked  by  a serious  attempt  to  carry  out  the  training  function  of 
apprenticeship  and  are  likely  to  include  some  or  all  of  the  following 
features:  (1)  adequate  financing,  jointly  through  the  collective  agree- 

ment or  unilaterally  through  the  union;  (2)  training  departments  and/or 
co-ordinators  in  the  national  union  and  subordinate  bodies  or  in  the 
joint  agencies;  (3)  systematic  development  of  programs  adapting 
training  to  new  technologies,  with  emphasis  on  preparation  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  instructor  training;  and  (4)  "coupled"  (i.  e,  , 
coupled  with  apprenticeship)  preapprenticeship  programs  designed 
expressly  to  qualify  for  entry  young  rneriawho  might  otherwise  be 
rejected.  There  are  above  all  in  these  ideal  types  signs  of  an 

apprenticeship  program  which  goes  beyond^limple  restriction.  But 
these  programs  have  however  not  beeri:<i.j|Fi^une  to  charges  of  Negro 
dis  crimination. 


"Apprenticeship  and  Skill  Training;  A Trial  Balance,  " Monthly 
Labor  Review  (January  1964),  pp,  29  ff.  ; J.  R.  Wason,  Selected 
Readings^  pp.  134  ff.;  G.  Sourdara  Rajan,  A Study  of  the  Registered 
Apprenticeship  Programs  in  Wisconsin^  Center  for  Studies  in  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966; 

Strauss  and  Ingerman,  "Public  Policy  and  Discrimination  in  Appren- 
ship,  p.  297;  Felician  F.  Foltman,  "National  and  State  Apprentice- 
ship, 1960-66:  Up-to-date  or  Out- of- Date ? " (unpublished  manuscript). 
Conference  on  Research  in  Apprenticeship  Training,  Center  for  Studies 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

1966;  Geo#ge  Strauss,  "Related  Instruction;  Basic  Problems  and 
Issues  (unpublished  manuscript).  Conference  on  Research  in  Appren- 
ticeship Training,  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966;  Sumner  Slichter,  et  al.. 

The  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on  Management  (Washington: 
Brookings  Institution,  I960),  pp,  72  ff,  , pp,  80  ff.  ; William  Haber 
and  Harold  M,  Levinson,  Laobr  Relations  and  Productivity  in  the 
Building  Trades  (Ann  Arbor:  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  Uni- 

versity of  Michigan,  1956),  Ch.  VI. 

22,  International  Training  Fund,  Facings^hie'^V^aft  Challenges  of  Tomor- 
row (Washington:  United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Appren- 

tices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Indpstry  of  the  U,  S.  and 
Canada,  n,  c,  [1966?  ];  Buck  Baker,  "Training  in  the  Electrical 
Contracting  Industry,  " Selected  Readings,  pp,  1144-52;  Sumner 
Slichter  et  at..  The  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on  Management, 
pp,  79  ff.  ; International  Association  of  Machinists,  Training  for 
Tomorrow  (Washington;  LAM,  1965),  p.  21;  John  McCauley,  "Increas- 
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Singled  out  for  their  higher  quality  are  the  apprenticeship  programs 
in  the  ’^mechanical’*  trades,  i.  e.  , electrical,  pipe  trades  and  sheet 
metal.  The  ’’hypotheses”  offered  by  one  investigator  to  explain  the 
comparatively  favorable  position  of  apprenticeship  in  these  trades  are: 

(1)  The  greater  likelihood  of  permanent  employment  enhances  the 
motivation  of  the  firm  to  engage  in  training.  (2)  The  firms’  smaller 
scale  requires  each  craftsman  to  handle  a wider  range  of  skills. 

(3)  The  work  entails  a higher  level  of  training,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
electricians  ”a  fair  amount  of  intellectual  ability”;  journeymen  must 
be  prepared  to  understand  intricate  instruction  and  determine  what 
techniques  are  necessary  to  carry  these  out.  (4)  The  expanding  em- 
ployment and  higher  annual  earnings  in  these  trades  attracts  workers^ 
of  this  higher  intellectual  ability  and  skill.  It  is  possible,  in  addition, 

that  a substantial  proportion  of  employment  in  these  crafts  is  in  factory  es- 
tablishments where  many  of  the  characteristic  instabilities  of  apprentices 
are  minimized. 

Other  forms  of  training  of  interest  to  craft  unions  may  be  classified 
as  to  whether  the  training  is  prior  or  concurrent  with  employment. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  the  programs  of  pre- employment  trade  and 
industrial  training  carried  on  by  the  public  vocational  schools  under 
the"  system  of  federal  aid,  and  more  recently  preapprenticeship  pro- 
grams established  under  Manpower  and  Development  Training  Act  funds 
primarily  to  help  Negro  youth  qualify  for  entry  into  apprenticeship. 

Training  concurrent  with  employment  is  directed  toward  upgrading 
and  retraining.  These  programs  are  conducted  in  the  regular  federally 
aided  public  vocational  schools  in  the  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Act  on-the-job  training  programs  and  in  a smaller  number 
instances  by  the  union  or  by  joint  union-management  effort.  The  ITU 
and  the  Pressmen  each  runs  central  schools  and  prepares  correspondence 
courses  for  local  use  in  apprentice- related  instruction  and  for  upgrading. 
The  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers  Union  is  developing  an  instruc- 
tional-materials program  to  be  used  in  schools  organized  by  local 


ing  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  through  Pre- employment  Training" 
(unpublished  manuscript),  Conference  on  Research  i-n  Apprenticeship 
Training^  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1966;  Fred  B.  Irwin,  ”The  Scope  of 
Training  in  the  Electrical  Industry,  ” Selected  Readings^  pp-  1153-.Sb,  ,- 
^ ’’[Plasterers]  Training  Expansion  Announced,  ” Index  to  Labor  Union 
^ Periodicals  CBnre^LW  of  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Michigan, 

1963),  p.  19. 


23.  Strauss,  ’’Apprenticeship:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Need,  ” pp.  310-11. 

Most  unions  have  such  unwieldy  full  names  that  either  their  common 
short  forms  or  initials  will  be  used  in  the  body  of  the  test.  A glos- 
sary is  appended  with  the  full  names  of  all  cited  unions. 
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unions.  The  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  Union  and  the  IBEW  carry 

I on  extensive  training  programs  for  apprentices  and  upgrading,  both  in 

i , their  own  programs  and  in  collaboration  with  employers. 

^ ! Craft  unions  with  active  apprenticeship  prgorams  have  tended  to 

f I resist  public  pre- employment  programs  on  the  ground  that  the  super- 

I j ficiality  of  these  other  programs  will  turn  out  narrow  specialists  who 

\ j compete  for  employment  with  and  impair  the  wage  standards  of  the 

i full-fledged,  all-around  journeyman.  By  contrast  the  craft  unions 

I respond  favorably  and  even  enthusiastically  to  publicly  funded  upgrading. 
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25.  International  Typograp^^a’^^nion,  Modern  Printing  (Colorado 

Springs,  Colo.;  ITU,  n.  d.  [J965  ? 1:  International  Typographical 
Union,  Foots  About  the  International  Typograhpioal  Union(Co\o- 
rado  Springs,  Colo.:  ''ITU,T965);  International  Typographical 
Union,  r/ze  ITU  Training  Center  (Colorado  Springs,  Colo.:  ITU, 

n.  d.  );  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union 
of  North  America,  Teohnioal  Trade  Sdiiool  Education  Training 
Service  (Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.  : IPP&AU,  1964);  Interna- 

tional Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America, 
Home  Study  Courses  of  the  Teohnioal  Trades  School  (Pressmen's 
Home,  Tenn.  : IPP&AU,  n.  d.  );  International  Printing  Pressmen 

and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  Apprenticeship  Train- 
ing Program  (Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.;  IPP&AU,  n.  d.  );  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America,  Evaluation  Survey  Report  of  the  IPP&AU  Training  Program 
(Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.;  IPP&AU,  1964);  U.  S. , Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Tomorrow’s  Pressmen:  Joint 

Apprenticeship  Committee  Project  (Washington;  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1965);  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers  Inter- 
national Union,  International  Educational  Training  and  Retrain- 
ing Program  (New  York:  LPIU,  n.  d.  [1966?]);  Amalgamated 

Lithographers  of  America,  Proceedings  of  1962  International 
Policy  and  Educational  Conference  (New  York:  1962). 

26.  See  footnote  22. 

27.  Facing  the  Craft  Challenges  of  Tomorrow ^ p.  3;  "MDTA  Program 
Heartless  Misleading  of  Unemployed,  " ITU  Review  (October  29, 
1964),  p.  2;  Circular  I'etfer  from  Gordon  M.  Freeman,  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Washington, 

D.  C.  , March  3.,  1964;  National  Institute  of  Labor  Education, 

Final  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  OMAT  Project  PS-6S 
(Washington:  NILE,  1965),  pp.  67  ff;  International  Association  of 

Machinists,  op.cit.j  p.  30,  fn.  11. 
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and  retraining  programs.  ”In  1964,  there  were  over  340  training 
programs  for  journeymen  plumbers  and  pipefitters  resulting  from  the 
plan  established  by  the  . ; . union  in  1955  to  retrain  older  craftsmen 
in  new  techniques.  The  Operating  Engineers  union  has  received 

"more  than  half  of  the  federal  on-the-job  training  money  granted  to  all 
the  building  trades  unions"  involving  17  contracts  totaling  about  $3.  3 
million  and  2,  168  trainees.  Other  building  trades  unions  utilizing 
federal  on-the-job  training  grants  are  painters,  carpenters,  roofers 
and  sheet  metal  workers.  ^0 

The  conversion  of  a long-run  surplus  of  merchant  marine  seamen 
and  officers  into  an  acute  shortage  as  a result  of  Vietnam  has  stimulated 
a major  maritime  union  interest  in  supplementary  training.  Virtually 
all  of  the  maritime  unions  are  active  in  promoting  training  to  (1)  enable 
the  existing  labor  force  to  work  on  the  new  types  of  ship  equipment, 

(2)  upgrade  the  men  in  the  unlicensed  categories  to  licensedf^^Tihgs , 

(3)  accelerate  the  officer  output  of  the., various  merchant  m^arine  academies. 

NMU  carries  on  a program  in  its  own  modern  training  center. 

The  pursers  have  secured  management  financing  for  a trairfiffgiprogram 
"to  give  pursers  additional  skills  as  pharmacists’  mates"  to  offset 
redundancy  on  the  highly  mechanized  vessels.  The  Seafarers,  jointly 
with  the  MEBA,  and  the  American  Radio  Association  have  developed 

their  own  programs  to  train  or  upgrade  members  for  licensed  ratings 

3 1 

in  the  merchant  marine. 

The  maritime  unions  are  sectional  unions  but  not  strictly  speaking  . 
all  "craft"  unions- -especially  NMU  and  SIU,  the  unions  of  unlicensed 
personnel.  The  unions  of  licensed  personnel  are  literally  craft  unions 
in  which  both  union  membership  and  a federal  license  are  the  effective 
conditions  for  entry  into  the  craft. 


< 


28.  David  Christian,  An  Assessment  of  Apprentiaeshipj  U.  S.  , Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  1964),  p.  628. 

29.  U.  S.  , Department  of  Labor,  Teohnotogioat  Trends  in  Major  Ameri- 
can Washington:  Government -Printing  Office,  1966), 

p.  37. 

30.  "Operating  Engineers  Grab  a Major  Share  of  Federal  Largesse,  " 
{7aZZ  Street  Journal^  October  20,  1966,  p.  1. 

31.  National  Maritime  Union,  Healthy  Training  and  Recreation  Center 

(New  York:  NMU,  n.  d.  [1966?  ]);  "What  a Union  Does  tq  Fill  a 

Shortage,  " Business  Meek^  April  2,  1966,  pp.  105-6; /Vew  lork  Times 
May  22,  1966;  Ida  R.  Hoos,  "Retraining  in  the  United  States, 
Problems  and  Progress,  " International  Labour  Review  (Geneva: 
November  1965),  pp.  419  ff. 

32.  Aaron  Warner,  "Technology  and  the  Labor  Force  in  the  Offshore 
Maritime  Industry"  (unpublished  manuscript).  Industrial  Relations 
Research  Association  Proceedings,  1965. 
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CRAFT  UNION  INTERESTS  IN  APPRENTICESHIP 

Training,  including  apprenticeship,  serves  two  interdependent 
sets  of  interests  for  the  craft  union:  (1  ) the  maintenance  of  a high 

wage  position  and  of  employment  opportunities  for  its  permanent 
membership,  and  (2)  the  conservation  of  the  union’s  power  as  an  in- 
stitution to  advance  these  ends. 

An  important  leverage  for  the  craft  union  in  maintaining  its  high 
wage  position  is  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  craft  labor  against  the 
contingencies  of  (a)  widely  fluctuating  cyclical  variations  in  the  demand 
for  craftsmen,  and  (b)  increases  in  the  labor  supply  due  to  the  attraction 
of  the  craft’s  high  wages  to  other  employed  workers.  As  Kerr  has 
noted,  ’’Control  over  supply  is  used  more  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  wage  rate  rather  than  to  create  it. 

Apprenticeship  is  one  of  the  means  which  craft  unions  use  to  “ 
regulate  the  supply  of  craftsmen.  Regulation  is  achieved  by  adjust- 
ments in  the  apprentice- journeyman  ratio,  educational  requirements, 
the  apprenticeship  term,  the  scope  and  duration  of  training,  and  the 
apprentice  wage.  Other  techniques  for  what  the  Webbs  called  ’’the 
restriction  of  numbers”  are  the  ’’closed  shop,  ” the  regulation  of  union 
admission,  and  public  licensing  laws  for  entry  into  the  craft.  The 
closed  shop,  illegal  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law  but  still  essentially 
operative  in  many  craft  labor  markets,  is  the  requirement  that  workers 
be  members  of  the  union  prior  to  employment.  In  effect  the  union 
undertakes  as  part  of  its  labor  supply  control  function  to  operate  an  em- 
ployment agency  or  hiring  hall  which  becomes  the  major  source  of 
referral  to  employment  in  the  craft.  Not  all  hiring  hall  unions  are 
craft  unions,  but  all  craft  unions  operate  hiring  halls  subject  only  to 
the  exception  of  craft  employment  in  integrated  factories. 

When  the  closed  shop  union  ceases  to  admit  new  members  or 
surrounds  union  admission  with  insurmountable  requirements  it  becomes 
a ’’closed  union.  ” Short  of  closing  membership  rolls  outright,  the 
union  may  issue  temporary  work  permits  either  to  new  entrants  or  to 
union  members  from  areas  of  slack  employment.  The  craft  union 


33.  Clark  Kerr,  ’’Balkanization  of  Labor  Markets,  ” Labor  Mobility 
and  Economic  Opportunity  (Cambridge:  Technology  Press  of 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1954),  p.  107.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  cited,  this  section  has  profited  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Lloyd  Ulman,  The  Rise  of  the  National  Trade  Union 

(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1955),  Ch.  11;  Lloyd 

Reynolds,  Labor  Economics  and  Labor  Relations  * (4th  Edition,  Engle- 
wood , N.  J.  : Prentice-Hall,  1964),  pp.  188  ff.  ; M.  W.  Reder,La- 

bor  in  a Growing  Economy  (New  York:  Wiley,  1957),  pp.  340-56; 

PAhevt  ^Economics  of  Trade  Unions  (Chicago:  University 

of  Chicago  Press,  1962),  pp.  123  ff. 
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prefers  the  permit  man  over  the  apprentice,  because  the  former  is 
expendable  when  demand  slackens;  the  apprentice  represents  a per- 
manent obligation  for  the  employment  regardless  of  demand.  The 
union's  own  efforts  in  regulating  the  labor  supply  are  augmented  by 
apprenticesh^  requirements  under  state  licensing  laws  for  several 
occupations . 

Apprenticeship  helps  the  craft  union  to  make  the  high  wage 
supportable  for  the  employer  by  producing  a supply  of  skilled  workers 
in  the  craft  who,  in  varying  degrees,  are  capable  of  earning  their 
high  wages,  the  theory  being  that  the  all-around  education  of  the  ap- 
prentice makes  him  a better  mechanic  than  the  nonunion  man. 

By  contrast  the  failure  of  apprenticeship  to  develop  in  most  of  the 
repair  trades  has  been  held  responsible  for  deficiencies  in  the  quality 
of  workmanship.  Apprenticeship  helps  make  the  standard  rate 
"just"  to  the  employer,  as  Motley  observed  a half-century  ago,  by 
reducing  "inequalities  as  to  individual  workmanship  . . . [and  securing] 
a force  of  workmen  of  uniform  abilities.  "^7 

Apprenticeship  strengthens  the  craftsman's  security  of  employ- 
ment and  income  by  making  "effective  through  a wide  area,  preferably 
nationwide,  a definition  of  occupational  content  (with  the  necessary 
training  schedules  and  required  achievement  levels)  which  will  give 
wide  marketability  to  the  skills.  "^8  Apprenticeship  thus  enables  the 
craftsman  to  qualify  technically  for  employment  at  his  craft  in 


an 


34.  Simon  Rottenberg,  "The  Economics  of  Occupational  Licensing,  " 
Aspects  of  Labor  fi’cJonom'fcJSj National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(Princeton,  N.  J.  ; Princeton  University  Press,  1962). 

35.  John  R.  Commons,  Labor  and  Administration  (New  York:  Mac- 

millan, 1923),  p.  123. 

36.  David  Christian,  op. ait. ^ p.  626. 

37.  James  M.  Motley,  "Apprenticeship  in  the  Building  Trades,  " 
Studies  in  American  Trade  Unionism^  eds.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  and 
George  E.  Barnett  (New  York;  Henry  Holt,  1906),  p.  268.  See 
also  Ulman,  The  Rise  of  the  National  Trade  Union;  Commons, 
Labor  and  Administration^  Ch.  LX. 

38.  David  Christian,  An  Assessment  of  Apprenticeship ^ p.  631. 
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extensive  network  of  labor  markets;  the  factory  worker  moves  with 
comparable  mobility  only  within  the  "internal"  labor  market  of  the 
enterprise,  "Once  fully  in  the  market  the  craft  worker  can  move 
anywhere  within  it  ...  . The  worker  gets  his  security  not  from  the 
individual  employer  but  from  his  skill. 

In  order  for  the  craft  union  to  be  effective  in  asserting  the 
interests  of  its  constituents,  it  must  be  concerned  with  its  power 
as  an  organization.  In  fact  the  power  of  the  craft  union  as  an 
organization  is  probably  indispensable  in  maintaining  an  occupation 
as  a craft.  V\^ithout  the  craft  union  most  craft  occupations  would 
cease  being  crafts;  that  is,  the  skill  content  of  the  craft  would  be 
diluted  and  standards  of  entry  weakened.  The  converse  is  also  true. 

If  an  oclppation  is  diminished  in  its  craft  qualities  by  a lowering  of 
.standards,  the  union  based  on  the  craft  is  diminished  in  power  as  a 
craft  union.  If  union  interest  were  absent,  most  employers  would 
not  on  their  own  retain  apprenticeship  and  the  other  standards  of 
entry  that  go  into  the  making  of  a craft.  It  was  this  control  over 
craft  standards  which  Taylor's  scientific  management  sought  to 
eliminate  by  shifting  work  control  from  the  worker  and  his  craft  union 
to  the  management  industrial  engineer. In  the  British  cotton  te.xtile 
industry  "workers  are  'skilled'  or  'unskilled'  according  to  whether  or 
not  entry  to  their  occupations  is  deliberately  restricted  and  not  in  the 
first  place  according  to  the  occupation  itself.  The  Die  Sinkers 

union  converted  the  Detroit  tool  and  die  industry  labor  force 

. . . from  a highly  specialized  work  force,  made  up  partly  of 
all-around  skilled  men  into  a labor  force  where  further  entry 
was  possible  only  through  apprenticeship.  By  refusing  to 
work  with  green  hands  the  union  was  able  to  force  many  non- 
journeymen with  partial  skills  out  of  the  industry. 


39.  Clark  K.err , BaZkan.'izat'ion  of  Lobov  MavketSj  pp.  97-98. 

40.  Milton  J.  Nadworny,  Soientifio  Management  and  tJie  Unions 

(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1955),  p.  5. 

41.  H.  A.  Turner,  Trade  Union  GraJth^  Structure  and  Policy  (Toronto, 
Can.  ; University  of  Toronto  Press,  1962),  p.  114.  See  also  E. 
M.  Kassalow,  "The  Prospects  for  White  Collar  Growth,  " Indus- 
trial Relations  (Vol.  5,  No.  1,  October  1962),  p.  43. 

42.  Sumner  Slichter  aZ.  j The  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on 
Management,  p.  74n. 
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[ 1 hf  SO'^o  concentration  of  registered  apprentices  in  21  of  the  90  ap- 

I prenticeable  trades  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  "there  was  no  craft 

I union- -or  other  organisation  v\dth  appropriate  jurisdiction  and 

I I authority- -to  define,  organise  and  enforce  craft  standards. 

[i  Craft  unions  use  training,  including  apprenticeship,  to  support 

I , their  institutional  power  by  organising  the  instructional  program 

I:  around  the  job  specifications  of  the  jurisdictional  claim.  The  ITU 

I justifies  its  heavy  emphasis  on  training  and  retraining  programs  on 

I the  ground  that  its  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  "lifeblood"  of  the  union, 

J ' only  be  maintained  and  expanded  if  the  union  is  "able  to  provide 

I craftsmen  skilled  in  all  the  operations  of  both  conventional  and  new 

j processes  composing  rooms.  "44  a major  motivation  of  the  Lithographer 

I and  Photoeng r a ve r s Union  in  starting  a training  program  was  a vi.sit 

! j to  the  ITU  school  where  a committee  found  that  "the- ITU,  has  a school 

I I teaching  our  skills  and  we  don't  have  an  educational  training  program.  "4^ 

I "Essentially  our  union  is  an  employment  agency,  " President  Brown  of 

I LPIU  observed,  "and  if  we  lose  the  right  to  provide  the  industry  with 

I j the  best  men,  the  most  highly  trained,  then  we  are  going  to  lose  the 

right  to  the  exclusive  sale  of  our  product  which  is  our  own  skills.  "46 
There  is  an  interdependence,  we  have  said,  between  the  craft 
union's  effectiveness  as  an  institution  and  its  capability  in  maintaining 
I ‘ craft  standards,  including  apprenticeship.  These  cra-f-t  standards,  it 

I should  now  be  added,  must  be  enforced  marketwide  because  of  the 

I ; characteristic  high  competitiveness  of  the  employer  market  and  the 

! ' labor  intensity  in  factor  proportions."^^ 

[ The  craft  union  has  several  assets  in  imple'menting  its  strategy 

of  labor  supply  regulation  in  the  market.  To  begin  with  the  essential 
core  of  intiunsic  skill  required  for  the  jobs  which  the  craft  is  commonly 
called  on  to  do,  limits  the  number  of  workers  who  can  actually  do  the 
work,  even  though  this  skill  core  is  something  less  than  the  union  is 


43.  David  Christian,  An  Assessment  of  Apprenticeship^  p.  627. 

44.  Modern  Printing,  p.  4. 

45.  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers  International  Union,  Conven- 
tion Proceedings,  New  York,  1965,  p.  205. 

46.  Ibid.,  p.  234. 

47.  Van  Dusen  Kennedy,  Non-Factorg  Unionism,  Institute  of  Industrial 

Relations  (Berkeley:  University  of  California,  1955). 
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wont  to  claim.  Second,  the  dominance  of  loaal  factors  in  the  market 
structure  shelters  the  union's  employers  from  competition  and  narrows 
the  geographic  area  which  the  union  needs  to  police.  Third,  the  small 
scale  of  the  enterprise  which  the  craft  union  commonly  deals  with 
injects  "an  element  of  unilateralism  in  the  relations  between  these 
unions  and  the  individual  employer.  "48  sum,  once  the  system  for 

regulating  entTy  into  the  market  for  the  craft  has  been  perfected  there 
is  little  need  for  the  union  to  persuade  workers  to  join.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  the  workers  who  must  persuade  the  union  that  they  be  allowed 
to  join. 


Apprenticeship  is  favored  over  other  forms  of  pre- employment 
training  by  the  craft  union,  not  only  because  apprenticeship  provides 
a more  rounded  skill  experience,  but,  more  importantly,  because 
apprenticeship  lends  itself  more  efficiently  to  direct  regulation  by  the 
union.  Both  as  an  administrative  mechanism  and  as  a schedule  of 
entry  requirements,  apprenticeship  can  be  managed  by  the  union  in 
a way  that  is  not  possible  to  manage  other  forms  of  pr e- employment 
training.  The  craft  union  criticism  that  these  other  forms  of  training 
flood  the  m,arket  with  narrowly  trained  workers  can  be  only  partly  valid 
I®  recalled  that  most  journeymen  have  neither  completed  an  ap- 
prentibeship  nor  indeed  had  any  formal  training  at  all. 

The  craft  union's  position  of  dominance,  in  the  labor  market  for 
its  craft,  which  it  uses  to  enforce  standards  of  entry,  including 
apprenticeship,  is  made  viable  for  its  employers,  as  Bertram  and 
Maisel  observe  in  respect  to  the  construction  industry,  by 


(1)  the  development  of  uniform  wage  rates  for  all  firms  in  the 
bargaining  area; 

(2)  reduction  of  uncertainty  through  stabilization  of  wage  rates 
and  other  costs  for  an  agreed  period  of  time; 

(3)  regulation  of  entry  and  policing  of  the  fringe  of  small  firms 
in  the  industry; 

(4)  provisions  of  a skilled  and  experienced  supply  of  labor;  and 

(5)  discipline  of  the  work  force.  49 


In  addition  the  building  trades  unions  promote  business  for  their  em- 
ployers through  their  aggressive  support  of  "contracting-out"  of 


48.  Ibid.:,  p.  31. 

49.  Gordon  W,  Bertram  and  Sherman  J,  Maisel,  Industrial  Relations 

in  the  Construction  Industry^  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California,  1955),  p,  2. 
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maintenance  work  in  integrated  plants  and,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  Bacon-Davis  requirement  in  federal  law  that  major  con- 
struction work  in  government  installations  must /be  let  to  outside 
contractor  s . 

The  craft  union  uses  its  power  to  establish  an  orderly  labor 
market  and  in  the  present  setting  is  almost  indispensable  in  this  role. 
To  be  sure,  the  union  is  rather  more  responsive  to  the  restrictive 
side  of  its  role,  but  it  is  nevertheless  s ensitive- - e ven  if  not  as  much-- 
to  the  need  for  expansion.  "The  basic  parameters  [of  apprenticeship] 

. . . are  in  fact  fundamentally  responsive  to  particularistic  forces  of 
supply  and  demand  in  the  job  market.  "50 


TENDENCIES  IN  APPRENTICESHIP 

Apprenticeship  is  in  a state  of  long-run  decline  or  stagnation. 
Measured  by  new  apprentice  registrants  or  apprenticeship  completion, 
it  has  never  recovered  the  spurt  immediately  following  World  War  II, 
generated  by  the  "G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  "51  The  decline  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  downward  employmen'f'1;Vfends  for  craftsmen  generally  or 
the  construction  industry,  the  largest  us’er  of  apprentices.  While  not 
among  the  fastest  growing,  these  sectors  have  nevertheless  maintained 
modest  rates  of  increase  in  emplo,yment.  52  decline  in 

apprenticeship  resulted  in  a shortage  of  craftsmen. 

Frequent  dire  predictions  of  past  years  that  shortages  of 
craftsmen  were  imminent  because  apprenticeship  was  not 
training  enough  craftsmen  to  replace  those  who  were  leaving 
the  labor  force  have  proven  false.  If  employers  had  a job  to 
do,  they  always  somehow  found  enough  bodies  to  do  it.  55 


50.  David  J.  Farber,  "Apprenticeship  in  the  United  States,  Labor 
Market  Forces  and  Social  Policy"  (unpublished  manuscript). 
Conference  on  Research  in  Apprenticeship  Training,  Center  for 
Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Universityof  Wisconsin 

1966,  p.  9. 

51.  Ibid.y  Table  I;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpajer  Report  of  the 

President  (Washington;  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966), 
Table  C-3,  p.  200,  Table  A- 10;  Trends  in  Apprenticeship  Regis- 
tration^  1941-1965 ^ p.  164;  Apprenticeship  and  Economic  Change^ 

pp.  6 ff. 

52.  Technological  Trends  in  Major  American  Industries^  pp.  36  ff. 

53.  "Promoting  Apprenticeship  ^nd  On-the-Job  Training  in  the  United 
States,  " Selected  Readings.^  p.  1368. 
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The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  predicts  a "bottleneck" 
shortage  of  skilled  construction  workers  which  apprenticeship  is 
contributing  to  but  does  not  now  apparently  claim  such  a shortage 
exists.  The  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department  of 

the  AFL-CIO  stated  categorically,  "With  our  high  mobility  rate  no 
job  in  years  has  suffered  from  lack  of  available  skilled  labor. 

In  the  absence  of  authoritative  data  the  reasons  for  the  arrested 
development  of  apprenticeship  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  con- 
jectures offered  here  as  the  simplest  explanation  and  the  one  most 
consistent  with  what  is  otherwise  known  is  that  apprenticeship  as  a 
general  practice  is  declining  or  stagnating,  because  it  has  become 
obsolete  for  union  purposes  even  though  the  unions  may  cling  to 
apprenticeship  as  ideology.  The  craft  union  can  meet  the  employers' 
demand  for  workers  through  less  cumbersome  and  more  flexible 
means.  In  periods  of  expansion  many  workers  are  admitted  as 
journeymen  into  the  union  without  having  completed  an  apprenticeship, 
and  without  noticeably  bad  effects  on  work  performance;  short-run 
needs  are  met  through  temporary  transfers  of  union  members  from 
other  areas  or  through  "permit  men"  who  are  expendable  once  the 
job  is  over . ^ ^ 

Supplementary  training,  that  is,  training  which  supplements  or 
reorients  the  existing  skills  of  journeymen  craftsmen  and  is  concurrent 
with  employment,  is  viewed  by  the  craft  union  as  a means  to  influence 
wages  dzTeotty  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  craftsmen.  In  this 
training  setting  the  craft  union  outlook  is  characteristically  expansive 
rather  than  restrictive  or  protectionist. 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION  INTERESTS  IN  TRAINING 

The  major  training  concerns  of  industrial  type  or  non-craft 
unions  are  in  training  forms  other  than  apprenticeship.  The  indus- 
trial-type unions  in  heavy  industry  have  an  apprenticeship  interest, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  different  as  to  warrant  separate  treatment. 


54.  "Prediction  of  'Bottleneck'  in  Craft  Workers  Shortage,  ” Labor 
Relations  Reporter,  Dec.  26,  1966,  p.  340. 

5 5.  Quoted  in  Seleoted  Readings,  p.  1158.' 

56.  "A  Report  of  the  New  York  Advisory  Committee,  etc.  , " pp. 

1251-52;- Strauss,  "Apprenticeship:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Need,  " 

pp.  317  ff. 
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Industrial-type  unions  deal  with  training  other  than  apprenticeship 
in  two  large  contexts:  (a)  through  collective  bargaining  provisions , and 

(b)  through  union-administered  training  programs  funded  by  employers 
I and/or  government.  The  collective  bargaining  provisions  related  to 

: training  serve  the  wage- determination  interest  of  the  union  by:  (1  ) 

I protecting  the  wage  standards  of  regular  employees  from  attrition  by 

j trainees,  illustrated  in  the  contractual  minimums  for  learners;  (2) 

making  institutional  opportunities  available  as  a form  of  wage  supple- 
ment or  fringe  benefit,  demonstrated  in  the  provisions  in  professional 
j employee  contracts  wherein  the  employer  agrees  to  pay  all  or  part  of 

the  fees  for  outside  courses;  and  (3)  conferring  a right  to  training  on 
incumbent  employees  as  one  way  of  minimizing  wage  and  job  loss 
caused  by  technological  change,  mergers,  relocation  and  shifts  in 
j consumer  demand. 

I The  right  to  training  may  be  tied  to  seniority  provisions  giving 

priority  to  long-service  employees  or  to  transfer  opportunities  making 
training  a condition  of  relocation  to  other  plants  of  the  same  employer.  57 

j In  a few  situations  the  training  is  for  re-employment  outside  of  the 

A.  • 5 8 

enterprise. 

The  liberal  availability  of  federal  training  funds  has  produced  the 
relatively  new  context  of  union  training  to  meet  shortages  for  ’’entry- 
; level’’  jobs.  At  approximately  full  employment  a major  source  of 

manpower  for  shortages  at  this  job  level  lies  in  the  disadvantaged 
I ethnic  groups  otherwise  out  of  the  labor  market  or  only  in  it  on  the 

^ margin.  Training  in  this  situation  is  aimed  as  much  at  the  work  dis~ 

cipline  essential  for  holding  a job  as  it  is  at  acquiring  specific  skills. 
Prominently  identified  with  this  use  of  training  have  been  local  units 
of  the  Building  Service  Employees,  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Workers, 
Laborers,  and  the  National  lUE  and  UAW.  Previously  noted  has  been 
the  training  for  manpower  shortages  by  the  maritime  unions.  The 
I union  associated  with  this  type  of  training  aims  at  maintaining 


57.  International  Association  of  Machinists,  Meeting  the  Pvohlems  of 

Automation  Through  Collective  Bargaining  (Washington:  lAM, 

I960),  pp.  17-20. 

58.  George  P.  Shultz  and  Arnold  R.  ^ ^ Strategies  for  the  Dis- 
placed Worker  Confronting  Economic  Change  (New  York;  Harper 
and  Row,  1966),  Ch.  6. 
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employment  in  the  industry,  thereby  maintaining  union  membership 
and  conserving  its  power  as  an  institution. 

There  is  a special  case  in  which  the  industrial  union  seeks  to 
restrict  training.  This  is  where  a government  program  appears  to 
subsidize  training  for  a '’runaway"  nonunion  employer  competitive 
with  union  employers.  Making  the  training  of  a new  work  force 
virtually  costless  for  the  runaway  employer  government- financed 
training,  the  union  argues,  undermines  union  standards.  Two 
apparel  trades  unions,  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  and  the  men's 
clothing  workers  (ACWA),  have  been  especially  critical  of  MDTA 
programs  on  this  count,  but  an  amendment  to  the  law  seems  to  have 
met  the  criticism. 

Apprenticeship  is  not  uncommon  in  industrial  unions  or  in 
factories.  There  are  in  fact  more  apprentices  in  manufacturing  (of 
course,  there  are  also  more  employees)  than  there  are  in  contract 
construction,  although  there  are  more  establishments  with  apprentices 
in  contract  construction.  It  is  just  possible--the  facts  are  not 

available- -that  the  dynamic  growth  section  of  craft  union  apprentice- 
ship is  to  be  found  in  the  integrated  establishment,  as  the  high  appren- 
ticeship activity  in  the  electrical,  pipe-fitting,  and  machinists'  trades 
suggests.  But  the  emphasis  and  purposes  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
craft  and  industrial  union  situations  are  rather  different.  In  the  craft 
union,  apprenticeship  as  we  have  seen  is  essentially- - even  if  not 
exclusively- -a  method  of  regulating  the  labor  supply  for  the  craft.  By 
contrast  the  industrial  union  is  not  suited  for  a market-wide,  labor 
supply  control  function  because: 


59.  "Unions  Widen  Direct  Role  as  Job  Training  Sponsors,  AFL-CIO 
NewSy  December  17,  1966;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Trade 
Unions  and  the  MDTA  (Manpower  Administration,  Washington: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966);  "1500  Construction 
Laborers  Up-Grade  Skills,  " U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Release 
7445,  October  17,  1966;  "Auto  Workers  Union  Sponsors  On-the- 
Job  Training  for  2000  Unemployed,  " U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
Release  8014,  December  5,  1966;  Robert  R.  Cooney,  "Arming 
the  Unemployed  with  Skills,  " AFL-CIO  American  Federationist 
(May  1966),  pp.  14-15;  "Training  Pro  gram  Finds  Better  Jobs  for 
Workers,  " Catering  Industry  Employee  (Hotel  &c  Restaurant 
Employees  and  Bartenders  International  Union,  August  1966),  p.  17. 

60.  Justice  (International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union),  Sep- 

tember 15,  1963,  p.  10;  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  Convention  Proceedings  (New  York:  ILGWU,  1965),  pp.  81  ff. 

61.  U.  S.,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  Training  of  Workers 

in  American  Industry  (Washington:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

1962),  pp.  63,  65. 
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(1)  Its  members  commonly  work  at  jobs  which  require  little 
training. 

(2)  The  factory  industrial  union  does  not  operate  a closed 
shop- -the  workers  join  the  union  after  employment. 

(3)  Industrial  union  apprenticeship  is  integrated  into  theintemal 
labor  market  of  the  firm  through  seniority  and  job  rights 

in  lower-rated  jobs.  Craft  union  apprenticeship  is  in- 
tegrated into  the  external  labor  market  of  competitive 
firms . 

(4)  The  industrial  union  takes  the  employer's  job  structure  as 
given,  whereas  the  employers  of  craftsmen  take  the  union- 
imposed  job  structure  as  given. 

(5)  While  the  initiative  for  establishing  apprenticeships  for 
particular  jobs  is  likely  to  come  from  the  union,  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  the  apprenticeship  is  under  the 
direction  of  management. 


, The  upshot  is  that  apprenticeship  in  the  factory  industrial  union 
environment  is  primarily  a training  program;  apprenticeship  in  the 
craft  union  serves  primarily  a labor  supply  control  function  and  only 
secondarily  a significant  training  function. 

The  industrial  union  deals  with  training  in  the  first  instance  as 
a problem  in  the  direct  control  of  wages  and  not  as  in  the  craft  union 
through  control  of  the  labor  supply.  The  industrial  union  has  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  interest  to  control  the  labor  supply- -with  the 
exceptions  noted.  It  seeks  to  fix  the  price  of  labor  "leaving  supply 
and  demand  to  adjust  themselves,  and  accordingly  approaches 


b2.  This  section  owes  much  to:  George  H.  Hildebrand,  "External 

Influence  and  the  Determination  of  the  Internal  Wage  Structure,  " 
The  Internal  Wage  Structure ^hy  I . I,.  Meij  (Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands:  North- Holland  Publishing  Co.,  1963);  George 

W.  Taylor,  "Wage  Determination  Process,  " New  Concepts  in 
Wage  Determination^  by  George  W.  Taylor  and  Frank  C.  Pierson 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1957).  See  also  Industrial  Relations 

Research  Association,  Proceedings,  Session  on  "Information, 
Mobility  and  Adjustments  in  a Changing  Labor  Market:  (Madison, 
Wis.,  1965).  On  industrial  union  apprenticeship  specifically 
see:  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  op.cit.,  "Douglas  Upgrades 

Apprenticeship,  " Business  Week,  January  8,  1965,  p.  80;  Report 
of  Skilled  Trades  Department',  United  Automobile  Workers, 
Convention  Proceedings,  1966,  Part  3,  p.  138. 

63..  Turner,  Trade  Union  Growth,  Structure  and  Policy,  p.  138. 
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training  primarily  as  a problem  affecting  the  price  of  labor,  not  as  a 
mechanism  for  the  control  of  supply.  Industrial  union  ’’control  con- 
templates, ” as  Solomon  Barkin,  an  industrial  unionist,  says,  ’’the 
regulation  of  the  rate  of  pay.  ”64 

There  are  minor  ways  in  which  the  industrial  union  pursues  a 
labor  supply  control  policy.  Already  noted  is  the  special  case  of 
training  for  the  runaway  shop  employer.  In  addition  the  union  will 
adopt  policies  with  immediate  labor  supply  effect,  as  in  the  regulation 
of  overtime.  If  the  industrial  union  forces  the  employer  to  incur  un- 
economical training  costs,  as,  for  example;  setting  too  high  a wage 
for  learners,  this  too  will  have  labor  supply  consequences.  But, 
on  balance,  the  industrial  union  does  not  seem  to  have  used  training 
in  this  way. 

In  the  factory- industrial  union  environment  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  training  lies  with  management.  The  union  employs 
a defensive  strategy  surrounding  training  with  restrictions,  if  its 
effect  appears  to  downgrade  jobs,  and  rates,  and  encouraging  training 
if  its  effect  appears  to  upgrade  earnings  opportunities. 

The  non- factory  industrial  union,  as  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
and  building  service,  is  differentiated  from  the  factory  industrial 
union  because:  (1)  the  non-factory  union  is  likely  to  assume  the 

principal  role  in  training  especially  for  manpower  shortages  in  the 
characteristic  entry-level  jobs  which  predominate  in  its  jurisdiction, 
and  (2)  the  training  is  aimed  at  a multi- employer  local  labor  market 
rather  than  for  a single  employer.  The  union  training  interest  in 
this  case  is  in  large  part  centered  on  maintaining  employment  op- 
portunities in  its  jurisdiction  and  in  the  process  maintaining  itself 
as  a going  concern. 

SOCIAL  POLICY 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  centered  on  training  in  the  union’s 
scheme  of  sectional  economic  interests.  But  the  union  in  every 
country  of  the  world  and  the  United  States  specifically  is  also  a social 
movement  with  social  policy  interests  that  reflect  a conception  of  the 
good  society.  It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  union  policy  on  training 
takes  its  direction  from  both  social  policy  interests  and  pressure  group 
economics.  In  the  words  of  the  chairman  of  the  AFL- CIO’s  Committee 
on  Education, 


64.  Solomon  Barkin,  ’’Trade  Union  Attitudes  and  Their  Effect  Upon 
Productivity,  ” Industvial  Productivity  (Champaign,  Illinois: 
Industrial  Relations  Research  Association,  1951)--a  very  instruc- 
tive article. 
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Labor concern  is  not  only  to  act  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  are  in  need  of  a system  of 
vocational  training  that  can  adequately  meet  the  changing  job 
requirements,  but,  moreover  to  act  as  responsible  citizens 
who  clearly  recognize  that  training  for  work  is  indispensable 
for  attaining  the  economic  and  social  goals  of  our  democratic 
society. 

The  labor  movement  sees  education  and  training  in  the  context 
of  full  employment  as  instruments  of  a ’’rational  labor  market  policy” 
which  also  include  ”an  effective  employment  service  oriented  to  the 
needs  of  a labor  market  that  is  not  just  local  in  character,  ” a system 
of  adequate  unemployment  compensation,  relocation  allowances  and 
area  redevelopment  activities.  The  problems  which  education  and 

training  will  have  to  solve  are: 

V 

How  to  train  youth  for  entering  employment  in  a rapidly 
changing  economy;  How  to  teach  new  skills  to  workers  whose 
jobs  are  lost  because  of  technological  changes;  How  to  prepare 
inexperienced  and  untrained  young  workers  who  have  not 
completed  school;  How  to  improve  teacher  training;  How  to 
keep  abreast  of  ever- changing  technical  progress. 

AFL-CIO  policy  on  education  and  training  figure  in  its  interest 
in  ’’equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin,  The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  legislation 

to  outlaw  trade  union  discrimination  and  discrimination  in  apprentice- 
ship opportunities,  A Civil  Rights  Department  in  the  federation  im- 
plements this  objective  directly  with  affiliated  unions, 


65.  Peter  S cho erna,nn,  CJiang'Lng  Needs  of  Vocational  Education 

(mimeo,  Washington:  AFL-CIO,  1962),  p.  1, 

66.  Andrew  J,  Biemiller,  Statement  to  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Manpower  (mimeo),  June  19,  1963,  p,  15, 

67.  Schoemann,  Changing  Needs  of  Vocational  Education^  p.  3. 

68.  George  Meany,  Statement  to  U.  S,  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  (mimeo),  August  21,  1961,  p.  1, 

69.  American  Federation  of  Labor- Congres  s of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, A Common  Goal — Equal  Opportunity  (Pub.  No.  8D,  Wash- 
ington: AFL-CIO,  1966).  See  also  ’’Equal  Opportunity  in  Appren- 
ticeship, ” Selected  Readings. 
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"American  labor  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  democ- 
ratization of  education  since  the  I830's,  and  has  been  onj  of  the 
historically  significant  factors  in  the  establishment  of  a system' of 
public  education  for  young  people  preparing  for  work.  Economic 
interest  and  social  policy  were  both  asserted  in  an  AFL  convention 
report  in  1911  which  Paul  Douglas  later  fudged  to  be  of 

. . . really  epoch-making  significance  because  it  caused  the 
labor  forces  of  the  country  to  use  their  influence  for  a construc- 
tive program  of  vocational  education  . . . instead  of  confinii^ 
their  efforts  to  the  negative  and  sterile  policy  of  opposition. 

The  report  saw  vocational  education  as  the  best  investment  which 
taxpayers  could  make  "if  the  American  workman  is  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  efficiency. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  providing  for  federal  aid  to  the  states 
for  vocational  education  was  passed  in  1917,  and  by  common  con- 
sent  the  AFL  "was  one  of  the  most  important  forces  in  the  enactment. 
But  the  labor  movement  soon  became  disenchanted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  and  maintained  such  an  unremitting  criticism  as  to 
prompt  the  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  study  the  administration  of  vocational  education  before  giving 
effect  to  the  George-Deen  Act  passed  in  1937  to  complement  the 
Smith- Hughes  Act.  The  defects  which  the  unions  found  in  federally 
aided  vocational  education  were  enumerated  in  the  course  of  the 
Advisory  Committee's  investigation  as  follows; 
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70.  Kahler  and  Hamburger,  Education  for  an  Industrial  Age,  p.  210. 

71.  Douglas,  "American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education, 
p.  3 21. 

72.  Ibid. 

73.  Lloyd  E.  Blauch,  Federal  Cooperation  in  Agricultural  Extension 
Work,  Vocational  Education,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  15,  1933  (Washington: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1935),  pp.  60-6l;  see  also 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  op.cit.,  p.  293;  Kahler  and  Hamburger,  op.cit., 

p.  212. 
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Failure  to  encourage  or  allow  labor  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  program. 

Disregard  of  the  apprentice  method  of  training  and,  hence, 
creation  of  substandard  craftsmen. 

Failure  to  balance  trade  training  programs  to  personnel 
needs  of  the  industry,  thus  creating  an  artificial  surplus. 

Disregard  of  proper  labor  standards  as  to  wages  in  placing 
trade  school  students  and  graduates. 

Unconcern  as  to  whether  such  placements  displaced  adult 
workers. 

Domination  of  many  vocational  training  systems  by  ’’chiseling'’ 
employers. 

Participation  of  the  vocational  training  system  in  strike- 
breaking activities  for  fugitive  employers. 

Complaisance  on  the  part  of  educators  toward  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  train  new  sources  of  labor  for  migratory 
industries . 

Training  workers  under  so-called  vocational  education  plans 
for  mere  routine  processes. 

Permitting  student  employees  to  work  on  a production  basis 
without  wages. 

Encouraging  boys  to  go  into  trade^  ^our  s^es  to  the  detriment  of 
their  general  education. 

Lack  of  co-operation  with  union  apprentice  training  programs. 

Failure  to  supply  trade  extension  classes  for  union- journeymen 
already  employed  and  seeking  to  keep  abreast  of  technical"  changes 
in  a trade.  ' 

Susceptibility  of  vocational  educators  to  employer  propaganda, 
such  as  the  cry  of  labor  shortage,  without  regard  to  the  real 
facts  as  to  shortage  or  whether  the  schools  can  actually  do  any- 
thing about  it,  or  whether  another  depression  will  hit  us  before 
the  ’’shortage''  could  be  met. 

Failure  to  give  trade  school  students  any  instruction  on  subjects 
which  would  prepare  them  for  a proper  understanding  of  industrial 
life. 

Inculcation  of  anti-union  propaganda  and  fostering  of  employer- 
dominated  philosophies  that  tend  toward  company  unionism,  such 
as  seen  in  movements  such  as  the  Future  Craftsmen  of  America. 


74  John  Dale  Russell  and  Assoc.  , Vocational  Education^  The 

Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  Staff  Study  Number  8 (Wash- 
ington: U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1938),  pp.  258-59. 
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The  labor  movement  continued  to  disparage  vocational  education 
up  to  the  Kennedy- Johnson  active  manpower  policy  but  in  somewhat 
more  moderate  terms  as  the  changing  political  environment  and  union 
growth  made  it  possible  for  the  unions  to  have  a direct  say  in  local 
vocational  education  programs.  Singled  out  for  criticism  in  the 
current  period  have  been  the  fractionalization  of  skills,  the  training 
of  surplus  workers,  the  insensitivity  to  labor  market  trends,  the 
obsolescense  of  curricula,  teachers,  teaching  methods  and  facilities, 
the  inadequacy  of  labor  representation  and  consultation,  the  disparity 
between  vocational  and  general  education  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former  and  the  inferior  quality  of  civic  education  in  the  vocational 
education  curriculum.  Significantly  missing  from  the  later  criticism 
are  the  charges  of  employer  domination,  anti-unionism,  and  working 
at  production  work  without  pay. 

Not  only  the  AFL-CIO  but  particular  unions  assert  and  act  on 
social  policy  interests.  The  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  has 
been  active  in  promoting  vocational  schools  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  train  skilled  workers  for  the  industry.  The  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Workers  have  sponsored  a food  trades  vocational  school  in  New  York 
City.  The  lUE  in  undertaking  a Labor  Department  contract  for  on- 
the-job  training  for  1500  "disadvantaged  persons"  said,  "The  lUE  is 
in  the  war  against  poverty,  ignorance,  discrimination  with  a total 
commitment.  The  UAW  has  undertaken  a similar  contract  in  which 

one-fourth  of  the  trainees  "will  be  selected  from  the  severely  dis- 
advantaged. The  "main  purpose"  of  the  Building  Service  Employees 

in  its  Custodial  Training  Project  "is  to  secure  jobs  for  unemployed 
workers . "79 , 

When  the  union  recruits  trainees  for  entry-level  job  shortages 
in  its  jurisdiction  from  marginal  participants  in  the  labor  force,  it  is 
serving  both  a social  policy  interest  in  the  anti-poverty  program  and 
a sectional  interest  in  maintaining  employment  and  union  membership. 


75.  Michigan  State  University,  Labor  and  Vocational  Education^ 
Conference  Proceedings,  East  Lansing,  September  8-10,  1965. 

76.  Slichter  et  al.y  The  Impact  of  Collective  Bargaining  on  Management^ 

p.  71. 

77.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Release  7224,  May  23,  1966. 

78.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  Release  8014,  December  5,  1966. 

79.  Robert  B.  Cooney,  "Arming  the  Unemployed  v/ith  Skills,  " p.  14. 
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Union  interests  in  training  are  shaped  by  interplay  among  the 
following  factors:  (1)  union  type,  i.  e.  , craft  or  industrial;  (2)  the 

level  of  union  government,  i.  e.  , local,  national  or  federation;  (3) 
scope  of  the  interest,  i.  e.  , sectional  or  social  policy;  (4)  employment 
status  of  trainees,  i.  e.  , prior  to  or  concurrent  with  employment; 

(5)  the  channel  through  which  the  union  interest  is  asserted,  i.  e.  , 
collective  bargaining,  unilateral  union  action,  or  legislative  enact- 
ment; (6)  the  problems  of  the  labor  market  and  the  economy  and  the 
public  policy  thrust  up  by  these  problems. 

The  major  training  interest  of  craft  unions  is  in  apprenticeship 
which  is  utilized  primarily  to  regulate  the  labor  supply  in  order  to 
preserve  its  high  wage  structure  from  attrition.  There  is  an  important 
secondary  interest  in  training  concurrent  with  employment  utilized 
to  upgrade  earning  opportunities.  The  industrial  unions  or  the  non- 
craft unions  have  no  primary  interest  in  apprenticeship,  and  their 
interest  in  other  forms  of  training  is  to  increase  earnings  opportunities 
or  to  mitigate  wage  and  job  losses. 

The  craft  union  is  as  likely  to  utilize  government  to  enforce  its 
interests  as  is  the  industrial  union.  It  is  however  more  likely  to 
utilize  local  and  state  government.  The  industrial  union  is  likely  to 
put  greater  emphasis  on  social  policy  than  is  the  craft  union.  But 
both  give  priority  to.  their  sectional  interests. 

Historically  the  distance  between  craft  and  industrial  unionists, 
while  it  still  exists,  has  been  norrowed  by  the  industrialization  of  many 
of  the  former  craft-dominated  national  unions  and  by  the  pervasiveness 
of  the  government  role  in  the  society.  The  craft  and  industrial  union 
interests  are  conditioned  by  differences  in  the  ethnic  composition  of 
their  membership.  The  Negro  union  member  is  an  important  political 
force  in  virtually  all  of  the  industrial  unions;  he  is  oolitically  insignificant 
in  most  craft  unions. 

The  closer  the  union  interest  is  to  the  workplace,  the  more  re- 
strictive is  the  outlook  on  training.  Thus  the  craft  union  rank-and-file 
membership  and  local  union  officers  are  more  likely  to  take  a restrictive 
position  on  training  than  is  the  national  union  leader.  The  pressure 
to  relax  restrictions  on  admission  to  the  union  or  to  apprenticeship,  or 
to  plan  training  in  relation  to  demand  comes  from  the  national  and  the 
federation- -rarely  from  local  union  groups.  The  federation  view  of 
training  is  the  most  expansive,  both  in  liberalizing  restrictions  and  in 
stressing  social  policy  over  sectionalsim.  Craft  union  restrictiveness 
is  almost  exclusively  directed  toward  limiting  pre- enxployment  training. 
Training  in  the  crafts  concurrent  with  employment  is  vigorously 
supported. 
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The  problems  of  structural  unemployment,  poverty,  civil  riglits, 
and  economic  growth,  combined  with  the  availability  of  public  funds 
for  training  have  generated  virtually  new  union  interests  in  training. 

On  balance,  these  interests  are  expansionary.  Specific  examples 
have  already  been  alluded  to.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  simply  to 
enumerate  the  broad  categories  of  training  that  have  recently  become 
more  significant  in  a union  context  and  are  worth  further  study: 

1.  Apprenticeship  training  for  new  work  technologies  in 
factory  employment; 

2.  Training  for  workers'  readjustment  as  a result  of  dis- 
placement; 

3.  Training  disadvantaged  groups  to  meet  shortages  in  entry- 
level  jobs ; 

4.  Training  to  upgrade  skilled  craftsmen  for  new  technolgies; 
and 

5.  Training  for  upgrading  in  maritime  offshore  employment. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  UNION  NAMES  CITED  IN  TEXT 

ACWA:  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 

AFL-CIO;  American  Federation  of  Labor- - Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations 

American  Radio  Association;  same 

Building  Service:  Building  Service  Employees'  International  Union 

Carpenters:  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Die  Sinkers:  International  Die  Sinkers'  Conference 

Hotel  and  Restaurant:  Hotel  & Restaurant  Employees  and  Bartenders 

International  Union 

IBEW:  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 

ITU:  International  Typographical  Union 

lUE:  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 

Laborers:  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union:  International  Ladies'  Garment 

Workers'  Union 

Lithographers  and  Photoengravers:  Lithographers  and  Photoengravers 

International  Union 

MEBA:  National  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association 

NMU:  National  Maritime  Union  of  America' 

Operating  Engineers:  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 

Painters:  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 

America 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitter s ; United  Association  of  Journeymen  and 

Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe 
Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada 
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Pressmen:  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union  of 

North  America 

Roofers:  United  Slate,  Tile  and  Composition  Roofers,  Damp  and  Water- 

proof Workers’  Association 

Seafarers:  Seafarers’  Inter nationcil  Union  of  North  America 

Sheet  Metal  Workers:  Sheet  Metal  Work^*rs’  International  Association 

SIU:  Seafarers’  International  Union  o’"  North  America 

UAW:  International  Union,  United  Autcmiobile,  Aerospace  and  Agri- 
cultural inaplement  Wor  Oi.  -fc erica 
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A SURVEY  OF  WISCONSIN  BUILDING  TRADES  JOINT 
APPRENTICESHIP  COMMITTEES 


Karl  O.  Magnus en'!' 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


While  the  general  role  of  apprenticeship  committees  is  well 
known  there  is  little  information  concerning  the  internal  structure 
and  functions  of  such  committees.  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this 
situation,  a mailed  questionnaire  survey  was  conducted  among 
building  trades  committees  registered  with  the  Apprenticeship 
Division  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.  Only  these  com- 
mittees were  surveyed  because  they  represented  a majority  of  ap- 
prenticeship committees  in  Wisconsin  and  because  such  a limitation 
increased  the  homogeneity  of  the  study.  Details  of  the  responding 
committees  compared  to  the  total  population  of  building  trades  com- 
mittees are  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1:  Distribution  of  the  Survey  Population  and  Respondihg 

Committees  by  Trade 


All  Committees 

Responding  Committee 

T rade 

(1) 

Number 

(2) 

Per  Cent 
(of  N=131  ) 

(3) 

Number 

(4) 

Per  Cent 
(3)  of  (1) 

Carpentry 

20 

15 

12 

60 

Electrical  construction 

18 

14 

13 

72 

Painting,  (and  decorating) 

13 

10 

1 1 

85 

Plumbing 

30 

23 

25 

83 

Sheet  metal 

17 

13 

16 

94 

Steamfitting 

T rowel  trades  (bricklaying , 

10 

8 

7 

70 

plastering,  cement  finishing)  17 
Miscellaneous  construction 

trades  (glazing,  iron  working, 

13 

12 

71 

lathing ) 

6 

4 

5 

83 

Totals 

131 

100 

101 

77 

^^^All  percentages  in 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole 

this  table, 
per  cent. 

and  subsequent  tables, 

, have  been 

'^'Research  Assistant,  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  This  material  is  based  on  K.  O.  Magnus en, 

”A  Study  of  Registered  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committees  in  Wisconsin 
Building  Trades,  ” unpublished  M.  S.  thesis,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1967. 
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The  survey  provided  information  concerning  the  following  subject 
areas:  (1)  committee  structure;  (2)  member  perceptions  of  committee 

functions;  (3)  apprentice- journeyman  ratios;  (4)  committee  selection 
procedures;  (5)  committee  supervision  of  apprentices;  (6)  committee 
activities  in  influencing  related  instruction;  and  (7)  judgments  by  com- 
mittee members  about  changes  in  apprenticeship  programs.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  percentage  figures  cited  in  the  text  are  based 
on  a total  N of  101  committees.  There  was  no  significant  variation  in 
reponse  by  trade. 


COMMITTEE  STRUCTURE 

The  data  in  Table  2 indicate  that  the  most  frequent  committee 
size  at  the  time  of  the  survey  was  six  members.  The  predominance 
of  six-member  committees  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ”ideaP' 


Table  2:  Distribution  of  Committees  by  Membership  Size 


Membership  Size 

Committees 
.Number  Per  Cent 

4 

27 

27 

6 

58 

58 

8 or  more 

16 

16 

Totals 

101 

100 

* 


committee  size  of  five^members  and  seemfg  to  be  a natural  solution  for 
the  formation  of  a committee  which  must  be  equally  represented  by  labor 
and  management  subgroups.  ^ As^ might  be  expected,  union  and  employer 
association  merhbership  were  dominating  variables  in  committee  or- 
ganization. In  ninety- six  per  cent  of  the  committees,  the  employee 
members  belonged  to  a union,  and  in  seventy-nine  per  cent  the  employer 
members  belonged  to  some  type  of  contractors'  association.  According 
to  the  data  in  Table  3,  committee  originated  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  union  or  employer  groups  or  through  the  efforts  of  vocational  school 
representatives. 


1.  For  a summary  of  studies  concerning  the  effect  of  group  size  on 
committee  effectiveness  refer  to  Alan  C.  Filley,  "Committees  in 
Organization,  " (Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  School  of 

Business,  1966).  (Mimeographed.) 
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Table  3;  Distribution  of  Committees 
Formation 

by  Source  of  Idea 

for  Committee 

Source  of  Idea 

Committees 
Number  Per  Cent 

Employer  and  union  together 

37 

37 

Vocational  school  representatives 

21 

21 

Industrial  Commission 

10 

10 

Union 

8 

8 

Industrial  Commission  and  a vocational 

school  r epr e s entative  6 

6 

Employer 

4 

4 

Not  ascertained 

15 

15 

101 

100 

In  no  case  was  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  mentioned  as  the 
major  source  of  committee  formation,  although  this  is  consistent  with 
the  Commission's  policy  of  utilizing  school  advisory  committees  as 
joint  apprenticeship  committees. 


2.  Public  schools  in  Wisconsin  are  required  by  statute  to  cooperate  with  the 
state's  Industrial  Commission  and  employers  of  apprentices  to  fur- 
nish such  related  instruction  for  apprentices  as  may  be  found  necessary 
by  a joint  labor-management  advisory  committee.  These  advisory 
committees  are  not  mentioned  in  Wisconsin's  apprenticeship  law  but 
are  mentioned  in  the  state's  vocational  education  legislation.  Hbwever, 
there  is  no  statute  which  requires  the  Commission  to  be  limited  solely 
to  school  advisory  committees  for  recommendations  concerning  ap- 
prenticeship. In  fact,  the  Commission  may  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  joint  apprenticeship  committees  advisory  to  itself.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  apparent  administrative  cloverleaf  between  school 
advisory  committees  and  joint  apprenticeship  committees  could  be- 
come unwieldy  and  promote  duplicate  efforts  between  the  Commission 
and  school  boards.  However,  the  Commission  does  not  create  new 
committees  if  those  which  exist  in  the  schools  meet  its  requirements. 

As  of  July,  1966,  apart  from  a General  Apprenticeship  Policy  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  reports  only  to  the  Industrial  Commission, 
all  state  and  area  joint  apprenticeship  committees  were  also  school 
advisory  committees.  (There  are,  of  course,  school  advisory  com- 
mittees which  represent  nonapprenticeable  occupations,  which  report 
only  to  the  vocational  schools , and  are  not  joint  apprenticeship  committees) 
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Committees  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had  been  in 
existence  for  a relatively  long  period  of  time,  most  frequently  nineteen 
or  twenty  years.  Thus,  most  of  the  formation  activity  took  place  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  in  response. to  the  post-war  boom  in  apprentice- 
ship training.  Only  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  committees  were  formed  in 
the  last  ten  years,  probably  reflecting  the  secular  decline  in  new 
registrations  during  that  time. 

The  jurisdictional  size  of  the  committees  in  terms  of  journeymen 
and  apprentices  was  not  particularly  large.  At  any  one  time  during 
the  year  preceding  the  survey,  most  committees  represented  fewer  than 
100  journeymen  and,  as  the  data  in  Table  4 indicate,  fewer  than  fifteen 


Table  4:  Distribution  of  Committees  by  Numbers  of  Apprentices  Which 

Committees  Reported  in  Their  Jurisdictions  at  the  Time  of 
The  Survey 

Number  of 

' " Committees 

Apprentices 

Number 

Per  Cent 

1 to  4 

21 

21 

5 to  9 

24 

24 

10  to  14 

14 

14 

1 5 to  1 9 

19 

19 

20  or  more 

16  • 

16 

Not  ascertained 

7 

7 

Totals 

101 

100 

apprentices.  The  most  frequent  (modal)  number  of  apprentices  per 
committee  fell  in  a range  between  five  and  nine.  With  the  exception  of 
the  plumbing  trade,  most  apprentices  were  indentured  to  the  committee 
itself  and  then  subindentured  to  individual  employers. 

A majority  (sixty- six  per  cent)  of  the  committees  elected  employer 
members  to  be  committee  chairmen.  As  the  data  in  Table  5 indicate, 
these  chairmanships  were  semi-permanent;  that  is,  once  elected  to  such 
a position,  the  chairman  enjoyed  a certain  longevity  of  office.  Aside 
from  this,  however,  ninety- six  per  cent  of  the  committees  reported  that 
the  chairman  held  no  special  power  or  privileges.  It  should  be  men- 
tionedThat  although  meetings  may  be  called  either  by  the  chairman  or  by 
the  local  vocational  school  director,  the  vocational  school  directors  only 
infrequently  requested  meetings  to  be  held  despite  the  fact  that  most 
(seventy  per  cent)  of  the  committees  met  in  vocational  school  facilities. 
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Table  5:  Distribution  of  Cornrnittees  by  Term  of  Office  for  Chairmen 


Term  of  Office 

Committees 
Number  Per  Cent 

1 year 

27 

27 

2 years 

8 

8 

3 years 

3 

3* 

Semipermanent;  no 

definite  term  of  office 

51 

51 

Not  ascertained 

11 

11 

Totals 

101 

100 

Joint  apprenticeship  committee  meetings  were,  in  any  case,  held 
reather  infrequently.  According  to  the  data  in  Table  6,  only  thirteen 
per  cent  of  the  coinmittees  met  monthly  whereas  sixty-eight  per  cent 
met  fewer  than  seven  time  per  year.  Similarly,  the  data  in  Table  7 
show  that  committees  generally  averaged  only  4.  7 meetings  during  the 
year  preceding  the  survey.  Committees  in  the  sheet  metal  trade  averaged 
the  most  meetings  (6.  0)  and  the  trowel  trades  the  least  (2.4).  Several 
observers  have  mentioned  that  a measure  of  committee  effectiveness 


Table  .6:  Distribution  of  Committees  by  Numbers  of  Meetings  Which 

Committees  Reported  Held  During  the  Year  Preceding  the 
Survey 


Number  of 
Meetings  Held 

Committees 
Number  Per  Cent 

0 to  3 

16 

16 

4 to  6 

52 

52 

7 to  9 

8 

8 

1 0 to  11 

9 

9 

1 2 or  more 

13 

13 

Totals 

101 

100 

is  the  number  of  meetings  which  it  has  per  year.  ^.Yet,  a comparison 
of  completion  rates  with  meetings  per  year  and  meetings  per  apprentice 
indicated  that  the  latter  may  be  a better  measure  of  committee  effectiveness. 
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Table  7:  Total  Numbers  of  Meetings  Held  During  the  Year  Preceding 

the  Survey  as  Reported  by  Committees,  and  Meetings  per 
Committee,  by  Trade 


Number  of 
Committees 

Number  of 
Meetings 

Per  Cent 
of  Meetings 

Meetings 
Per  Committe 

Plumbing 

30 

164 

26 

5.  5 

Sheet  metal 

17 

102 

16 

6.  0 

Electrical  construction 

18 

100 

16 

5 . 6 

Carpentry- 

20 

75 

12 

3.  8 

Painting 

13 

65 

10 

5.  0 

Steamfitting 

10 

45 

7 

4.  5 

Trowel  trades 

17 

44 

7 

2.  4 

Miscellaneous  trades 

6 

28 

4 

4.  7 

Totals 

131 

623 

1.00 

4.  7 

(^)Compiled  from  survey  data  and  Industrial  Commission  records. 


The  meetings  themselves  seem  to  have  been  rather  informal. 

Most  of  the  committees  used  either  the  nominal  procedures  outlined  in 
the  Apprenticeship  Manual  or  some  form  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  as 
guidelines  for  organizing  their  meetings.  However,  more  than  one- 
fourth  (twenty-seven  per  cent)  of  the  committees  used  no  particular 
meeting  rules  at  all.  In  terms  of  voting  procedures,  the  committees 
used  a simple  majority  system  which  was  quite  flexible.  If  a member 
was  absent  from  a meeting,  the  other  persons  in  his  subgroup  could 
generally  speak  and  vote  for  him. 

In  order  to  determine  the  communication  which  committees  had 
with  outside  sources  of  information,  committees  were  asked  to  report 
visitations  by  consultants  from  state  agencies  or  by  persons  generally 
interested  in  apprentic^eship.  During  the  year  preceding  the  survey, 
sixty- seven  per  cent  of  all  committees  were  visited  at  least  once  by 
persons  who  were  not  regular  committee  members.  The  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission  was  most  active  in  this  respect;  its  six  field  men 
contacted  approximately  one-half  (forty-eight  per  cent)  of  the  committees. 
A representative  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
visited  one-third  of  the  committees,  while  representatives  of  the  voca-  . 
tional  schools  visited  less  than  one-fourth  (twenty-three  per  cent)  of 
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the  committees.  The  latter  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  advisory- 
function  of  the  committees  in  the  local  vocational  schools. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  committees  which  had  fewer 
than  four  meetings  per  year  were  proportionately  more  likely  to  have 
had  visitors  than  those  committees  which  met  more  than  seven  times 
per  year.  Perhaps  the  committees  which  meet  infrequently  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  advice.  At  least  the  consultants  did  not  seem  to 
be  visiting  only  those  committees  which  had  convenient  meeting  schedules. 
Although  it  would  seem  useful  for  committees  in  the  same  trade  to  pay 
visits  to  each  other  or  to  invite  persons  who  could  give  them  new  ideas 
or  information,  only  one  committee  reported  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  a representative  of  another  joint  apprenticeship  committee.  Since 
committee  members  serve  without  pay  and  on  their  own  time,  they 
may  not  want  to  visit  other  committees.  ^ Or,  the  establishment  in 
1962  of  the  practice  of  bienniel  state  apprenticeship  conferences  may 
have  reduced  the  need  for  visitors  from  similar  committees. 

Committees  seldom  had  financial  support.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  data  in  Table  8,  seventy-eight  per  cent  completely  lacked  a source 
of  financing.  Those  committees  with  finances  used  the  money  to  cover 
basic  costs  of  committee  operation.  Promotional  programs  such  as 
’’best  apprentice"  contests  were  virtually  nonexistent;  however,  some 
attention  was  given  to  the  purchase  of  special  educational  materials. 


Table  8:  Distribution  of  Committees  by 

Source  of  Finances. 

Whether  or  Not  They  Had  a 

Had  a Source 

.Committees 

of  Finances 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

22 

22 

No 

79 

78 

Totals 

101 

100 

The  source  of  committee  funds  was  varied.  Joint  employer-union  con- 
tributions were  common  in  the  electrical  and  steamfitting  trades,  while 
employer  contributions  alone  were  more  typical  in  the  carpentry,  painting, 
and  sheet  metal  trades.  The  union  was  most  apt  to  carry  the  burden  of 


3.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the  precise  method  of  member  attach- 
ment to  the  committees,  as  well  as  the  motivations  for  committee 
participation.  The  pretest  questionnaire  attempted  to  obtain  such 
information  but  the  relevant  items  received  too  high  a level  of  non- 
response to  be  included  in  the  final  questionnaire  form. 


committee  financing  in  the  plumbing  trade.  The  lack  of  consistency- 
in  providing  financial  assistance,  and  for  that  matter,  the  entire  q'aestion 
of  committee  finances,  has  led  some  committees  to  suggest  that  a joint 
contribution  should  be  required  by  the  union  and  all  employers  in  a 
committee's  jurisdicti^  who  might  hire  apprentices- -whether  or  not 
they  actually  do  so.  .^^ommittees  posing  this  suggestion  seem  to  feel 
that  not  only  would  the  committees  obtain  financial  support  through  such 
a method,  but  that  employers  who  do  not  train  apprentices  would  have 
an  incentive  to  do  so  if  they  wanted  a return  on  their  money  ontribution. 

Although  the  committees  supposedly  play  a vital  labor  narket 
function,  they  did  not  seem  to  possess  detailed  records  or  information  in 
that  area.  While  committees  could  give  specific  figures  on  the  numbers 
of  active  apprentices  they  had  and  how  far  along  the  apprentices  were  in 
their  indentures,  they  had  less  information  on  journeymen.^  Further- 
more, the  committees  apparently  had  little  knowledge  of  completion 
rates  or  the  amount  of  "back  door"  entry  into  their  trades.  For  example, 
a ninety  per  cent  majority  of  the  committees  (N=98)  estimated  that  more 
than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  apprenti’ces  who  had  been  in  their  jurisdictions 
had  completed  a full  period  of  training.  However,  the  completion  rates 
for  individual  building  trades  in  Wisconsin  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
committees  have  overstated  the  actual  completion  rates.  Similarly,  a 
sixty-eight  per  cent  majority  of  the  committees  (N=98)  estimated  that 
more  than  one-half  of  all  journeymen  in  their  jurisdictions  had  been 
through  apprenticeship  trainirig.  However,  this  also  appears  imprecise 
because  apprenticeship  in  Wisconsin  has  provided  less  than  one-half 
of  its  skilled  labor.  ^ Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
committees  did  not  usually  have  information  on  employers  who:  (1) 

were  training  apprentices;  (2)  had  in  the  past  trained  apprentices;  or, 

(3)  had  never  trained  apprentices.  This  basic  type  of  labor  market 
information  would  probably  be  helpful  to  the  committees  in  estimating 
future  demands  for  apprentices. 

That  committees  need  better  labor  market  information  may  be  ^ 
emphasized  in  the  finding  that,  despite  general  excesses  of  apprenticeship 
applications,  a substantial  twenty- seven  per  cent  of  all  committees 
(N=73)  which  reported  openings  stated  that  they  had  not  filled  all  available 


4.  The  numbers  of  journeymen  accounted  for  by  the  committees  are 
given  in  Table  10. 

5.  G.  Soundara  Rajan,  4 Study  of  Registered  Apprentioeship  Programs  in 

Wisconsin^  (Madison;  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  1966),  p.  223.  - 
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po:  itions.  The  reasons  for  this  imbalance  and  its  extent  over  time 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  data.  The  demands  for  better  labor 
market  information  have  not,  however,  gone  unheeded.  For  example, 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commiss^ion  cur'rently  has  a data-proces  sing 
project  under  way  that  will  provide  the  committees  with  better  employer 
information.  ^ 


COMMITTEE  FUNCTIONS 


Although  committee  functions  are  stated  in  the 
of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  one  goal  of  the  study 
was  to  ask  the  committees  how  they  perceived  the  relative  importance 
of  the  functions  in  order  to  develop  an  bver-all  ranking  of  such  functions 
and  to  identify  committee  differences  b|y  trade.  The  results  indicated, 
however,  that  the  perceptions  that  comtnittees  had  of  their  functions 
varied  little  by  individual  trade,  by  number  of  meetings  held,  or  by  the 
number  of  apprentices  per  committee.  ; The  data  in  Table  9 indicate 
a composite  ranking,  by  all  trades,  of  the  functions  which  the  committees 
felt  to  be  their  most  and  least  important.  Although  the  two  sets  of 
rankings  are  not  perfectly  reversed,  there  is  generally  a close  agreement 
between  what  does  and  does  not  seem  to  be  perceived  as  relatively 
important. 

As  a general  pattern,  committees  tended  to  think  of  their  most 
important  functions  as:  (1)  selecting  and  recommending  men  who  want 

to  apprentice;  (2)  determining  qualifications  of  employers  who  want 
apprentices;  (3J  interviewing  the  apprentice  in  front  of  the  committee 
to  check  on  his  progress;  (4)  reviewing  work  standards  and  recommending 
changes  in  related  instruction;  and  (5)  deciding  whether  time-credit 
should  be  given  to  an  apprentice  applicant  for  past  training  or  experience.  ® 


6,  While  it  may  be  hypothesized  that  apprenticeship  openings  were 

unfilled  for  lack  of  qualified  applicants,  the  Rajan  study  found  that 
employers  generally  felt  applicants  to  be  qualified.  See  Rajan, 
op.  oit.,  p.  203,  , 

7.  Although  one  can  point  to  a number  of  problems  with  apprenticeship 
training  in  Wisconsin,  one  must  also  be  impressed  with  the  approach 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Nye,  the  present  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Commission's  Apprenticeship  Division.  Mr,  Nye  became  Director 
in  1.960.  - 

8-  Apprentioeship  Credit  for  Previous  Experience , United  States 

Departjsient  of  Labor,  Apprenticeship  Training  Service  (Washington; 
Government 'Printing  Office,  1948). 
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Table  9:  Ranked  Numbers  of  Times  Committees  Mentioned  a Particular 

Function  as  One  of  Their  Five  Most  Important  or  Three  Least 
Important  Functions. 

Most  Important 
Number  of 

(a ) 

Functions  Responses  Rank 

Least 

Number 

Respons 

Important 

of 

es^^^  Rank 

Selecting  and  recommending 
men  who  want  to  apprentice 

78 

1 

9 

8 

Determining  qualifications  of 

employers  who  want  apprentices 

63 

2 

7 

10 

Interviev/ing  the  apprentice  in 
front  of  the  committee  to  check 
on  his  progress 

53 

3 

6 

1 1 

Reviewing  work  standards  and 
recommending  changes  in 
related  instruction 

47 

4 

6 

1 1 

Deciding  whether  time- credit 
should  be  given  for  past  training 

41 

5 

9 

8 

Placing  apprentices  who  have  been 
laid  off 

38 

6 

16 

7 

Checking  to  see  that  indentures 
are  correctly  written  and 
enforced 

34 

7 

29 

3 

Settling  grievances  ' 

33 

8 

19 

; 5 

Reviewing  apprentice  work  records 

29 

9 

2 

V-  13 

Estimating  the  future  demand  for 
skilled  workers  in  the  trade 

28 

10 

17 

6 

Determining  what  percentage  of 
the  journeyman  rate  should  be 
paid  to  apprentices 

15 

11 

47 

1 

Enforcing  the  apprentice- 
journeyman  ratio 

14 

12 

20 

4 

Rotating  apprentices  between 

shops  according  to  some  s chedule 

7 

13 

35 

2 

(a)  One  hundred  committees  cited  most  important  functions  and 
seventy-eight  committees  cited  least  important  functions.  Not  all  of 
these  committees  necessarily  mentioned  five  most  or  three  least  important 
functions . 
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Functions  that  seemed  to  fall  into  the  middle  range  of  importance''i^ 
....eluded:  (6)  placing  apprentices  who  have  been  laid  off;  (7)  reviewing 

apprentice  work  records;  (8)  estimating  the  future  demand  for  skilled 
workers  in  the  trade;  (9)  settling  grievances;  and,  (10)  enforcing  the 
' apprentice- journeyman  ratio.  Finally,  the  committees  thought  of 

i their  least  important  functions  as:  (11)  checking  to  see  that  the  in- 

j dentures  are  correctly  written  and  enforced;  (3-2 ) , rotating  apprentices 

i between  shops  according  to  some  schedule;^  and  (12)  determining  what 

percentage  of  the  journeyman  rate  should  be  paid  to  apprentices. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  perceived  functions  correspond  to  accom- 
i plished  functions,  then  the  above  ordering  provides  some  initial  in- 

sights into  committee  operations.  To  begin  with,  the  fact  that  the 
comm-.ttees  apparently  considered  their  most  important  functions  as 
. dealing  with  the  selection  of  apprentice  candidates  and  employer.s  is 

j consistent  with  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission's  statement  in  the 

! Apprentioeship  Manual  that  the  most  important  committee  function  is  to 

r'  commend  approval  or  disapproval  of  each  new  apprenticeship. 

Similarly,  the  committees  and  the  Commission  also  seem  to  have 
! agreed  that  detecting  needed  changes  in  related  instruction  is  important. 

On  the  other  hand,  whereas  the  Commission  feels  that  committees 
could  be  of  particular  service  in  the  supervision  of  apprentices  to 
ensure  quality  training,  the  committees  have  reported  that  checking  to 
; see  that  indentures  are  correctly  written  in  the  first  place,  and  then 

subsequently  enforced,  was  not  one  of  their  major  activities.  This 
1 • is  particularly  surprising  because,  it  will  be  recalled,  a majority  of 

the  apprentices  are  indentured  directly  to  these  joint  apprenticeship 
committees.  Additional  information  concerning  committee  supervision 
of  apprentices  will  be  discussed  in  a later  section. 

An  initial  view  of  the  committ^s,  then,  indicates  that  their 
' functional  scope  has  been  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  selection  of 

I persons  wanting  to  participate  in  the  apprenticeship  program.  Little 

I ' seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  apprentice  supervision 

; or  promotional  activity.  Additional  evidence  relating  to  committee 

operations  will  be  cited  following  a discussion  of  the  apprentice- journeyman 
ratio.  . 


9.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  committees  (N=98)  stated  that  they  did 
not  have  an  apprentice  rotation  system.  Of  the  few  committees  that 
did  have  such  a system,  a majority  did  not  follow  any  fixed  rotation 
schedule.  The  lack  of  rotation  plans  probably  stems  from  the  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  involved;  or,  as  one  committee  reported, 

"Job  rotation  is  not  encouraged  because  trade  secrets  are  communicated 
to  competitors.  " 
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APPRENTICE- JOURNEYMAN  RATIOS 

The  apprentice- journeyman  ratio,  found  in  most  building  trade 
agreements,  is  a device  used  to  protect  the  jobs  and  wages  of  craftsmen 
by  limiting  the  number  of  journeymen  entering  the  trade.  The  ratio  is 
usually  applied  to  individual  employing  establishments  instead  of  over-all 
bargaining  areas.  Committees  (N=88)  most  commonly  designated  the 
ratio  as  1 to  3 (twenty- six  per  cent)  or  1 to  5 (twenty-two  per  cent). 

A surprising  degree  of  controversy  has  surrounded  the  use  of  the 
ratios.  Unions  have  claimed  that  employers  use  fewer  apprentices 
than  the  ratios  allow  whereas  employers  have  claimed  that  the  ratios 
prevent  them  from  hiring  apprentices.  Interestingly,  both  such  argu- 
ments may  be  appropriate  depending  upon  how  one  chooses  ^to  interpret 
the  ratio.  On  the  one  hand,  since  very  few  Wisconsin  employers  have 
trained  any  apprentices,  it  is  clear  that  most  employers  have  not  had 
as  many  apprentices  as  the  ratios  would  potentially  allow.  On  the 

other  hand,  as  applied  to  individual  shops  having  apprentices,  the  ratios 
may  actually  be  quite  restrictive.  This,  again,  depends  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  precisely  how  the  ratio  should  be  applied.  As  examples, 
a 1 to  5 ratio  may  mean  that  any  employer  with  on>e  legal  apprentice 
and  five  journeymen  must  wait  until  he  has  ten  journeymen  before  ob- 
taining a second  apprentice;  or,  a 1 to  5 ratio  may  mean  that  when  an 
employer  has  one  apprentice  and  five  journeymen  he  may  then  hire  a 
second  apprentice  before  hiring  additional  journeymen.  While  the 
latter  example  would  not  necessarily  be  restrictive,  the  former  example 
most  certainly  would. 

However,  not  all  of  the  problems  with  ratios  can  be  attributed  to 
difficulties  of  interpretation.  Other  difficulties  may  exist  as  well. 

For  one  thing,  ratios  have  not  consistently  accounted  for  differences 
in  employer  abilities  to  train  apprentices.  That  is,  employers  having 
conditions  appropriately  suited  for  the  training  of  apprentices  and 
possessing  journeymen  skilled  in  teaching  the  trade  to  apprentices, 
generally  have  been  treated  no  differently  by  ratios  than  employers 
having  conditions  less  suited  to  training.  In  this  respect,  when  com- 
mittees were  asked  whether  or  not  an  employer  could  ever  have  more 


10.  State  officials  estimate  that  between  eight  and  twenty  per  cent  of 

Wisconsin  employers  train  apprentices.  The  Industrial  Commission 
currently  has  underway  a project  which  will  allow  refinements  of 
such  estimates.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  sixty- seven  per 
cent  of  the  committees  (N=88)  reported  that, most  employers  in  their 
jurisdictions  had  fewer  apprentices  than  the  ratios  allowed. 
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apprentices  than  the  ratios  allowed,  one-half  of  the  committees  (N=88) 
said  they  would  make  such  an  allowance  and  one-half  said  they  would 
not.  However,  not  even  a single  committee  reported  that  an  em- 
ployer in  its  jurisdiction  actually  had  more  apprentices  than  the  ap- 
plicable ratio  allowed. 

Furthermore,  the  ratios  typically  have  not  been  changed  to  reflect 
or  anticipate  changes  in.the  labor  market,  A fifty- eight  per  cent 
majority  of  the  committees  (N=72)  reported  that  they  had  never  changed 
their  apprentice- journeyman  ratios  during  the  entire  existence  of  their 
committees.  Apparently  committees  have  kept  the  same  ratios  and 
merely  attempted  to  make  adjustments  in  the  rate  of  apprenticeship 
after  a labor  shortage  or  surplus  developed. 


Table  10:  Ratios  of  Total  Numbers  of  Apprentices  and  Journeymen  in 
Committee  Jurisdictions  by  Trade(^) 


Trade 

Number  of 
Apprentices  (b) 

Number  of 
Journeymen 

Ratio  of 
Apprentices  to 
Journeymen 

Carpentry 

100 

1,  575 

1 

-16 

Electrical  construction 

365 

2,  289 

1 

-6 

Painting 

158 

1,  839 

1 

-12 

Plumbing 

323 

2,516 

1 

-8 

Sheet  metal 

302 

2,  144 

1 

-7 

Steamfitting 

202 

1,  230 

1 

-6 

Trowel  trades 

73 

1,  072 

1 

-15 

Miscellaneous  trades 

40 

512 

1 

-13 

Totals 

1,563 

13, 177 

1 

-8.  5 

(a) Data  are  based  on  figures  reported  by  the  committee s^€>n  the 
questionnaires.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  committees  (n=i'01)  gave 
specific  numerical  reports  on  apprentices  while  only  seventy-four  per 

cent  of  the  committees  (N=97  ) gave  specific  numerical  reports  on  journeymen. 

(b ) 

'According  to  Industrial  Records  dated  November  1,  1965,  there 
were  2,  447  apprentices  in  the  above  trades. 


11.  Committees  which  said  they  would  allow  an  employer  to  have  more 
apprentices  than  allowed  by  the  ratio,  most  frequently  cited  the 
following  condition  as  prerequisite:  "If  there  is  much  work  and  a 

shortage  bf  journeymen.  " 
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Finally,  the  ratios  have  not  necessarily  affected  the  rate  of  ’’back 
door*’  entry  into  the  trades.  As  the  data  in  Table  10  indicate,  the  actual 
ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen  in  this  survey  was  1 to  8.  5.  This 
actual  ratio  and  the  apprenticeship  supply  rates  reported  earlier  aggest 
that  either  more  journeymen  have  entered  the  trades  than  bargaining 
ratios  allow  or,  alternatively,  that  fewer  apprenticeships  have  been 
utilized  than  might  actually  be  permitted.  In  reality,  both  conditions 
probably  have  been  operating. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  apprentice- journeyman  ratios. 
However,  recalling  that  **back  door*'  entry  may  be  substantial,  that  few 
employers  train  apprentices,  and  that  ratios  are  usually  applied  to 
individual  shops,  it  would  appear  that  ratios  may  unfortunately  restrict 
only  those  employers  who  formally  agvee  to  train  apprentices.  If  one 
assumes  the  superiority  of  apprenticeship  as  a training  device,  then  the 
ratios  may  hamper  the  efforts  of  committees  to  promote  the  use  of  that 
device. 


COMMITTEE  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


The  description  of  the  selection  activities  used  by  committees  points 
to  some  curious  inconsistencies.  The  data  in  Table  11  indicate  that 
committees  reported  an  average  of  4.  8 apprenticeship  openings  per 
committee  during  the  year  preceding  the  study.  Furthermore,  of  the 
committees  (N=90)  reporting  openings,  sixty-seven  per  cent  had  excesses 
of  applicants.  At  the  same  time,  however,  committees  most  frequently 
reported  that  selection  occurred  by  an  employer  hiring  a man  he  sent  to 
the  joint  committee  and  which  the  committee  then  approved.  Only  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  committees  (N=90)  refused  to  grant  an  apprentice  to  an 
employer  during  the  year  preceding  the  survey  and,  at  that,  the  refusals 
involved  only  ten  employers.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  committees 

have  merely  been  approving  employer- selected  applicants  rather  than 
utilizing  established  screening  procedures.  It  must  be  recognized,  to 
be  sure,  that  committees  frequently  receive  applications  from  persons 


12.  Committees  explained  excess  applications  by  the  equally  frequent 

replies  that:  (1)  "The  apprentice- journeyman  ratio  was  filled;"  and 

(2)  "Business  is  good  but  employers  just  do  not  seem  to  want  to  hire 
more  apprentices  even  when  they  could.  " As  an  administrative  point, 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  committees  used  some  type  of  formal  waiting 
lists  for  excess  applications. 

13.  An  employer  who  was  deemed  "unqualified"  for  an  apprentice  simply 
was  one  which  did  not  operate  primarily  in  the  trade  for  which  he 
wanted  the  apprentice. 
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Table  11  Number  of  Apprenticeship  Openings  Reported  by  the  Committee 
During  the  Year  Preceding  the  Survey,  and  Openings  per 
Committee,  h\'  Trade.  ^ 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Openings 

T rade 

Openings 

Committees 

per  Committee 

Rank 

Carpentry 

42  - 

10 

4.  2 

5 

Electrical  construction  66 

12 

5.  5 

2 

Painting 

37 

9 

4.  1 

6 

Plumbing 

93 

19 

4.  4 

4 

Sheet  metal 

86 

16 

5.  3 

3 

Steamfitting 

33 

5 

6.  6 

i(b) 

Trowel  trades 

3 9 

10 

3.  9 

7 

Miscellaneous  trades 

18 

5 

3.  6 

8 

Totals 

414 

86 

4.  8 

(^)Ninety  committees  actually  reported  having  apprenticeship  openings; 
however,  four  of  the  committees  did  not  report  the  number  of  openings 
available.  Those  four  committees  were  not  included  in  the  total  number 
of  committees  in  this  table. 

(b)This  may  be  misleading  in  that  one  of  the  steamfitting  committees, 
the  Central  Fox  River  Valley  committee,  represented  a merger  of  six 
other  committees  not  consequently  included  in  the  survey.  Had  these 
other  committees  been  included  instead  of  the  CFRV  committee,  then  the 
number  of  openings  per  committee  for  the  steamfitting  trade  would  be 
3.3,  or  the  lowest  among  the  trades. 

who  apply  indiscriminately  to  a number  of  trades  at  the  same  time.  But, 
this  practice  does  not  free  the  committees  from  the  obligation  of  properly 
screening  all  applicants. 

Considering  the  selection  procedure  itself,  committees  relied 
primarily  upon  a personal  interview  before  the  committee  and  upon  a 
testing  program,  according  to  the  data  in  Table  12.  However,  the 
exact  meanin^^of  each  of  these  primary  devices  varied  greatly  among 
committees.  For  example,  a majority  (fifty- eight  per  cent)  did  not 
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14.  Any  selection  device  may  be  used  provided  it  is  applied  consistently 
to  all  applicants. 
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Table  12:  Ranked  Numbers  of  Times  Committees  Mentioned  Use  of  a 


Particular  Apprentice  Selection 

Factor 

Factor 

Number  of 

p 

Respons  es 

Rank 

Personal  interview  before  the 

committee 

78 

1 

Written  test  scores 

54 

2 

Years  of  education 

43, 

3 

Physical  capability  as  judged 
. ^ by  the  committee 

36 

4 

Application  blank ^ 

26 

5 

Seniority  on  a waiting  list 

21 

‘6 

References 

19 

7 

Subjects  taken  in  school 

19’ 

7 

Other,  e.g.  , previous  experience 

12 

9 

^^)Ninety-six  committees  reported  this  information.  Because 
some  committees  gave  several  responses , the  numbers  will  not  total 
ninety- six. 


use  any  particular  device  to  rate  the  apprentice  or  guide  the  interview. 

On  the  other  hand,  thirty- eight  per  cent  ol  the  committees  reported 
that  they  used  a standardized  apprentice  candidate  evaluation  chart 
provided  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission.  The  latter  charts 
are  based  on  a point  system  and  each  committee  member  rates  the 
candidates  on  such  factors  as  age, - physical  condition,  education,  test 
scores,  and  general  impressions  of  ability.  A majority  of  the  committees 
did  not  use  such  charts  because  they  felt  that  there  was  no  objective 
method  of  awarding  point  values  on  the  various  factors.  Given  the 
obvious  weaknesses  in  most  rating  devices,  personnel  experts  point  out 
that;  (1)  systematic  rating  devices  are  generally  superior  to  informal 
irnpressions  by  raters;  and,  (2)  training  in  the  use  of  rating  devices 
improves  the  skill  of  the  rater. 

The  use  of  tests  in  apprenticeship  selection  enjoyed  a much  greater 
popularity  than  the  use  of  evaluation  charts.  Seventy- seven  per  cent  of 
all  committees  used  test  scores  as  one  basis  for  selection,  according  to 
the  data  in  Table  13,  even  though  testing  in  the  building  trades  did  not 
become  popular  until  1958.  Of  the  committees  using  tests,  fifty-five 
per  cent  had  them  administered  by  the  local  vocational  schools  and  thirty- 
three  per  cent  used  the  Wisconsin  State  Employmetnt  Service  for  testing. 
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Table  13:  Distribution  of  Committees  by  Whether  or  Not  They  Used 

Written  Tests  to  Select  Apprentices 


Committees 

Used  Tests 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Yes 

78 

77 

No 

23 

23 

Totals 

101 

100 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  unified  system  of  apprenticeship 
testing  in  the  state.  For  one  thing,  there  has  existed  no  single  policy 
on  the  reporting  of  test  scores » The  Employment  Service  gives  no 
actual  test  scores,  reporting  to  the  committees  merely  whether  the 
candidate  passed  or  failed  the  tests.  The  Commission  has  preferred 
this  type  of  reporting  on  the  grounds  that  committee  members  have  not 
been  trained  in  the  interpretation  of  specific  test  scores;  however,  the 
Commission  has  not  issued  a formal  written  directive  based  on  its 
feelings.  In  contrast,  many  of  the  local  vocational  schools  have  actually 
reported  specific  test  results  to  the  committees.  In  fact,  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  has,  for  some  years,  published 
a pamphlet  entitled  AppvBTiUcB  TbsHyi^  to  aid  committee  members  in 
interpreting  test  results.  Interestingly,  the  Commission  did  not  know 
until  recently  that  such  a booklet  was  available  to  committees. 

Survey  results  indicated  that  there  also  has  bee'':  no  single  stand- 
ardized battery  of  tests  in  use  for  apprentice  selection.  The  Employment 
Service  has  typically  used  the  G neral  Aptitude  Tests  Battery,  while  the 
vocational  school  have  used  several  types.  For  the  categories  below, 
the  indicated  tests  currently  are  popular: 

1.  MBYital  Maturity:  The  tests  used  is  the  "New  California 

Short  Form  Tests  of  Mental  Maturity,  Advanced  '50  S Form. 

This  is  basically  an  intelligence  test  measuring  verbal  and 
numerical  ability. 


15.  ApprBYitioB  TBsting^  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  (Madison,  1959)- 
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2.  Meohanioal  Aptitude — Visualization:  The  test  used  is  the 

"Revised  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board  Test.  " 

3.  Medhaniaal  Aptitude — Comprehension:  The  test  used  is  the 

"Test  of  Mechanical  Comprehension,  Form  AA.  " 

4.  Manual  Dexterity:  The  test  used  is  the  "Purdue  Peg  Board.  " 

5.  Vocational  Interests:  The  test  used  is  the  "Occupational 

Interest  Inventory,  Advanced  Form  A.  " 

Other  tests  have  been  used  as  well,  with  the  range  covering  the 
spectrum  measures  of  "skill"  to  "aptitude"  to  "vocational  interest"  to 
"personality.  " Examples  of  these  tests  include:  (1)  the  Otis  Intelligence 

Test--Short  Form;  (2)  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale;  (3)  the 
Prognostic  Test  of  Mechanical  Abilities;  (4)  the  Differential  Aptitude 
Series;  (5)  the  California  Arithmetic  Test;  (6)  the  Ishihara  Test  for  Color- 
Blindness;  (7)  the  Kuder  Preference  Test;  (8)  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory;  (9)  the  Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule;  and 
(10)  the  Humm- Wadsworth  Temperament  Scale.  It  should  be  noted  that 
some  of  these  devices  are  probably  inappropriate  as  measures  of  ap- 
prenticeship ability  in  the  first  place;  that  some  types- -notably  interest 
and  personality  tests  — have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  as 
selection  devices;  that  tests  are  of  questionable  value  unless  their 
results  are  properly  interpreted;  and,  finally,  that  no  test  should  be 
used  without  information  on  its  validity  in  selecting  from  a particular 
group  of  applicants. 

The  variety  of  tests  and  the  difference  in  reporting  test  results 
may  not  have  helped  the  committees  to  understand  their  own  testing 
programs.  According  to  the  data  in  Table  14,  only  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  committees  using  tests  could  list  the  specific  tests  which  they 
required  applicants  to  take.  Consequently,  one  may  speculate  on  the 


Table  14;  Distribution  of  Committees  by  Their  Statements  of  Tests 
Required  of  Apprentice  Candidates. 


Statement  of  Tests 

Committee 
Number  Per  Cent 

"Aptitude" 

36 

40 

"Interest" 

7 

8 

"Standard  Battery" 

9 

10 

Listed  specific  tests 

18 

20 

Not  ascertained 

19 

21 

Totals 

89 

100 
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I degree  to  which  committees  can  make  a judgment  regarding  the  can- 

j didates'  performance  on  the  tests.  In  addition,  one  might  ask  if  a 

'i  committee  can  appropriately  decide  whether  a candidate  has  passed 

I j his  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory? 

I Finally,  there  have  existed  no  state-wide  norms  to  provide 

■ I validating  information  on  all  of  the  tests  used.  Norms  which  have  been 

j used  include;  (1)  a national  set  of  apprentice  test  norms  used  by  the 

I'  Employment  Service;  (2)  norms  developed  in  1959  by  Stout  State  College 

\ for  tests  cited  in  the  Apprentice  Testing  booklet;  and  (3)  miscellaneous 

I , norms  developed  by  individual  vocational  schools.  However,  these 

! ' norms  may  not  be  adequate  themselves.  For  example,  while  individual 

I vocational  schools  depend  on  the  norms  developed  by  Stout  State  College, 

j such  norms  are  currently  seven  to  eight  years  old  and  may  consequently 

I j be  out  of  date.  Also,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Employment 

I ( Service  tests  norms  are  lower  than  norms  used  by  Wisconsin  vocational 

I ! schools  on  the  same  tests.  ^ That  is,  a differential  in  the  norms  may 

! ' exist  because  the  former  are  based  on  data  from  all  regions  of  the 

; I United  States,  including  the  South,  while  the  latter  are  based  only  on 

I*  certain  Wisconsin  data.  Thus,  it  may  be  conceivable  that  a man  might 

I i pass  his  tests  at  the  Employment  Service  which  he  would  fail  at  the 

[ , vocational  schools. 

i i If  tests  are  to  be  given  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  their  use  should 

? be  much  improved.  Becaus.e  of  the  "scientism"  which  surrounds  selection 

I • tests,  there  is  a real  danger  that  inappropriate  test  results  could  become 

S ! a substitute  for  more  appropriate  devices  of  a less  "scientific"  nature, 

i At  present,  nonetheless,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  tests,  while 

I popular,  have  not  been  particularly  significant  as  selection  devices  in 

I the  committees.  A majority  (seventy- two  per  cent)  of  all  joint  committees 

1 using  tests  allowed  a candidate  to  take  the  tests  a second  time  if  for  some 

reason  he  failed  them  the  first  time. 


j : COMMITTEE  SUPERVISION  OF  APPRENTICES 

f ' 

I Once  an  apprentice  candidate  is  selected  and  formally  indentured, 

I i the  committee  supervision  of  that  individual  does  not,  in  theory,  abruptly 

I ; cease.  In  fact,  an  eighty-one  per  cent  majority  of  the  committees 

i ; (N=98)  reported  making  periodic  evaluations  of  apprentices.  Such 


I I 

I lb.  Counselor  Handbook:  Apprenticeship  Testing — Norms  and  Profile  Charts ^ 

ij  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (Madison,  1 95  9). 

i ' 

17.  Interview  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Nye,  Director  of  the  Apprenticeship 
I Division  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  at  his  office  in 

I Madison,  July  14,  1966. 
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evaluations  were  reportedly  made  twice  per  year  for  each  apprentice. 
According  to  the  data  in  Table  15,  the  methods  most  frequently  used 
to  evaluate  apprentices  involved  the  review  of  time  cards  and  grade 
reports  from  the  related  instruction  program.  Committee  interviews 
with  the  apprentices  ranked  second  as  a means  of  evaluation;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  questionnaire  did  not  ask  whether  all  apprentices 
were  interviewed  or  only  those  having  exceptional  difficulty  with  the 
trade.  Given  the  relatively  few  meetings  held  per  year  by  joint  com- 
mittees, the  latter  interpretation  seems  most  feasible. 


Table  15;  Ranked  Numbers  of  Times  Committees  Mentioned 
a Particular  Apprentice  Evaluation  Device 

Use  of 

Device 

Number  of 

fa ) 

Responses ' ^ 

Rank 

Time  cards  and  grade  reports  from 
related  instruction 

63 

1 

Committee  interviews  with  the 
apprentice 

59 

2 

Informal  reports  by  the  employer 

47 

3 

Informal  reports  by  the  journeymen 
who  know  the  apprentice 

46 

4 

Written  check-tests  given  to  the 
apprentice  by  the  joint  committee 

15 

5 

Committee  visits  to  see  the 

apprentice  while  he  is  on  the  job 

6 

6 

(3^)Seventy-nine  committees  reported  this  information.  Because 
some  committees  gave  several  r espons es,  the  numbers  will  not  total 
seventy-nine. 


Directly  related  to  progress  reports  is  the  decision  for  a committee 
to  recommend  that  an  indenture  be  cancelled.  However,  only  thirty-one 
per  cent  of  the  committees  (N=88)  reported  making  such  a recommenda- 
tion during  the  year  preceding  the  survey.  Rarely  did  the  committees 
involved  have  to  face  such  a task  in  more  than  one  case  per  year.  A 
degree  of  natural  selection  undoubtedly  is  at  work  in  this  respect;  that 
is,  individuals  who  are  uninterested  or  not  doing  well  in  a particular 
trade  probably  leave  voluntarily  before  being  asked  to  do  so  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  data  in  Table  16  would  seem  to  verify  this. 
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Table  16:  Ranked  Numbers  of  Times  Committees  Mentioned  a Particular 

Reason  for  Indenture  Cancellation. 


Reason 

VOLUNTARY  SEPARATIONS: 

Apprentice  had  no  interest  in  the  trade 


Number  of 
Responses 


(a) 


Rank 


and  quit 

13 

1 

Apprentice  dropped  out  of  the  trade 
and  went  back  to  other  employment,  to 
school,  or  went  into  the  military  service 

10 

2 

INVOLUNTARY  SEPARATIONS: 

Apprentice  had  a poor  record  of  attending 
or  completing  related  instruction 

10 

2 

Apprentice  had  a behavior  problem 

9 

4 

Apprentice  was  a poor  worker 

5 

5 

Employer  went  out  of  business  or 
otherwise  laid  off  the  apprentice 

3 

6 

Employer  did  not  work  the  apprentice  at 
the  trade  for  which  the  apprentice  was 

indentured 

1 

7 

(a)Thirty  committees  reported  this  information.  Because  some 
committees  gave  several  responses,  the  numbers  will  not  total  thirty. 

The  reasons  why  apprentices  become  uninterested  and  drop  out  of  a 
trade  have  been  reported  in  the  Rajan  study. 


18.  Rajan,  op.  oit.y  pp.  180-197.  The  Rajan  study  found  that  apprentice 
dropouts  left  the  program  for  the  following  reasons.  One-third  of 
the  269  respondents  stated  that  they  did  so  for  reasons  relating  to 
their  working  conditions.  "Employer  bankruptcy"  and  "lay-offs" 
were  cited  by  almost  a fourth.  Only  one- sixth  gave  as  their  reason 
"low  wages.  " Among  the  reasons  relating  to  working  conditions,  the 
following  were  most  common:  "The  apprentice  had  to  work  at  jobs 

other  than  his  indentured  one;  he  had  to  do  'dirty  work;'  working 
conditions  or  the  employer- employee  relationships  were  poor;  the  job 
was  boring  and  the  apprentice  found  more  interesting  work;  on-the-job 
instruction  was  poor;  the  apprentice  did  not  think  the  job  had  any 
future;  and,  poor  or  irregular  hours.  " 
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The  research  also  sought  to  identify  the  final  determinants  of 
journeyman  status  for  those  apprentices  who  had  made  satisfactory 
progress  throughout  their  years  of  indentured  training.  According 
to  the  data  in  Table  17,  when  committees  were  asked  about  this,  they 
most  frequently  reported  that  the  determinants  involved  a recommen- 
dation from  the  respective  employer  and  a final  interview  given  the 
apprentice  by  the  committee.  Observation  of  the  final  interview  pro- 
cedure suggested  that  it  was  somewhat  informal  and  probably  not  meant 


Table  17:  Ranked  Numbers  of  Times  Committees  Mentioned  a Particular 

- Determinant  of  Journeyman  Status. 


Number  of 
Responses 

23 

22 

18 

recommendation  from  union  members  other 


than  those  on  the  joint  committee  14 

A final  test  given  by  the  journeymen's 

education  committee  10 

A final  verbal  test  given  by  the  joint 

committee  7 

A test  given  by  the  vocational  school  or 

circuit  instructo r s 6 


Determinant 


(a) 


A recommendation  by  the  employer 
A final  interview  by  the  joint  committee 

A final  written  test  given  by  the  joint 
committee 


Rank 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


(^)A  state  licensing  examination  is  required  prior  to  journeyman 
certification  in  the  plumbing  trade.  The  examination  is  also  perceived 
by  plumbing  trade  committees  as  the  most  important  determinant  of 
journeyman  status  for  the  apprentice  plumber.  Because  such  an  exami- 
nation did  not  apply  to  the  other  trades  in  the  study,  the  licensing  exami- 
nation category  was  eliminated  from  the  table. 


- /u  \ 

'Seventy-five  committees  reported  this  information.  Because 

; some  committees  gave  several  responses  the  numbers  will  not  total 

seventy-five. 

I 

i 

: to  represent  any  sort  of  final  testing  of  the  apprentice.  Although  the 

category  alternative  of  mere  "completion  of  required  hours  of  related 
instruction  and  years  of  training"  was  not  included  in  the  questionnaire 
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as  a possibility  from  which  the  committees  could  choose,  such  alone 
may  be  the  most  important  determinant  of  journeyman  status  for  many 
apprentices.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  and  if  one  recalls  the 
relatively  large  percentage  of  apprentices  who  have  no^  completed  their 
training,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  committee  supervisory  function 
might  need  re-examination. 


RELATED  INSTRUCTION:  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 

As  noted  above,  committees  felt  that  recommending  changes  in 
related  instruction  was  one  of  their  five  most  important  functions, 
However,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  committees  actually 
have  had  little  apparent  effect  on  vocational  school  programs  of  related 
instruction.  For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  a fifty- seven  per 
cent  majority  of  the  committees  (N=98)  had  not  developed  local  appren- 
ticeship training  standards  to  supplement  their  use  of  state  standards. 
Given  the  relative  scarcity  of  local  standards  and  the  fact  that  state 
standards  typically  do  not  specify  a particular  type  of  instruction  to  be 
followed  in  vocational  school  apprenticeship  training,  it  would  appear 
that  joint  apprenticeship  committees  have  assumed  limited  responsibility 
for  developing  related  instruction  programs.  In  fact,  when  committees 
were  asked  "Who  usually  detects  that  a change  in  related  instruction  is 
needed?  " only  thirty  per  cent  of  the  area  committees  (N=98)  reported 
that  they  usually  initiated  independent  recommendations  about  the  ap- 
prenticeship curriculum,  Another  twenty  per  cent  usually  consulted 
with  vocational  school  administrators  in  making  such  recommendations, 
while  an  additional  thirty  per  cent  relied  entirely  upon  vocational  school 
administrators  or  other  organizations,  such  as  state  or  national  joint 
apprenticeship  committees,  to  develop  or  assess  instructional  materials 
for  apprentices. 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  committees  actually  are  uncon- 
cerned about  related  instruction.  Perhaps  the  dual  nature  of  committee 
responsibility  to  both  the  vocational  schools  and  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  has  forced  committees  to  de- emphasize  certain  important 
functions  which  could  lead  to  overt  conflict  between  the  participating 
agencies.  Specifically,  vocational  schools  may  have  their  own  notions 
of  what  should  be  taught  to  apprentices  and  resist  influences  of  other 
agencies  in  the  development  of  an  apprenticeship  curriculum..  In  this 
respect,  an  electrical  committee  stated  that  "The  schools  don't  know 
what  is  required  for  a construction  electrician.  When  the  committee 
does  recommend  a change  in  instruction,  the  schools  run  to  all  the 
state  agencies  for  protection  to  dominate  the  teaching  material.  " 
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That  the  committees  mciy  have  developed  a deferential  role  to 
the  vocational  schools  over  matters  concerning  related  instruction 
may  be  evidenced  by  one  additional  finding.  Although  an  eighty-five 
per  cent  majority  of  the  committees  (N=98)  reported  having  no  plans 
to  change  their  current  standards  governing  apprenticeship  and  related 
instruction,  forty-two  per  cent  indicated  varying  amounts  of  dissatis- 
faction with  current  instructional  program's  by  specifically  mentioning 
changes  which  they  felt  ought  to  be  made.  These  suggestions  fell  into 
six  general  categories,  indicated  in  Table  18, 


Table  18:  Ranked  Numbers  of  Times  Committees  Mentioned  a 

Suggestion  for  Improving  Related  Instruction 

Particular 

Suggestion 

Number  of 
Responses 

Rank 

Provide  better  related  instruction  and 
facilities 

18 

1 

Require  more  hours  of  related 
instruction 

16 

2 

Provide  more  journeymen  circuit 
instructors 

13 

3 

Add  new  courses  to  the  curriculum 

10 

4 

Develop  better  communication  between 
participating  agencie s 

9 

5 

Teach  more  practical  related 
instruction 

8 

6 

^^^Forty-two  committees  reported  this  information.  Because 
some  committees  gave  several  responses,  the  numbers  will  not  total 
forty-two. 


There  was  a certain  variation  by  trade  as  to  which  suggestions 
were  emphasized  by  the  con^mittees.  Carpentry  committees  felt  that 
additional  related  instruction  and  more  practical  instruction  were  the 
major  changes  needed.  Electrical  construction  committees  were  evenly 
divided  on  four  of  the  areas  of  suggestions.  Committees  in  the  painting 
trade  felt  that  new  instructional  courses  were  needed  and,  like  the 
carpentry  committees,  noted  that  the  curriculum  should  be  more  practical. 
Plumbing  committees  most  often  cited  the  need  for  more  hours  of  related 
instruction.  This  probably  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  plumbing  apprentices 
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to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  state  plumbing  code.  The 
sheet  metal  and  steamfitting  committees  generally  felt  that  better 
quality  instruction  and  better  school  facilities  were  needed;  in  addition, 
the  sheet  metal  committees  thought  that  increased  numbers  of  journey- 
man circuit  instructors  would  be  helpful.  Committees  in  the  trowel 
trades  mentioned  that  there  should  be  better  communication  between 
the  participating  agencies  and  persons  involved  in  apprenticeship. 
Finally,  the  committees  in  the  miscellaneous  construction  trades,  like 
those  in  the  sheet  metal  trade,  suggested  that  more  circuit  instructors 
should  be  employed. 


COMMITTEE  OPINIONS  ON  CURRENT  APPRENTICESHIP  ISSUES 


Apart  from  preapprenticeship  training,  a number  of  other  issues 
have  been  discussed  by  manpower  experts'as  possible  means  of  im- 
proving apprenticeship  programs.  The  committees  were  asked  for 
their  opinions  regarding  a number  of  such  issues. 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  19,  more  committees  favored 
than  opposed  the^idea  that  employers  who  train  apprentices  should  be 
allowed  tax- credits  for  their  efforts.  Committees  also  favored  the 
use  of  federal  subsidies  similar  to  the  G.  I.  Bill  to  encourage  young 
men  to  apprentice.  (This  probably  reflects  the  knowledge  that  most 
apprentices  in  the  United  States  are  in  their  middle  twenties  and  married, 
with  the  consequent  difficulty  of  living  on  apprentice  wages  during  the 
first  two  years  of  training.  ) Interestingly,  although  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  may  provide  employers  with  federal 
funds  to  support  on-the-job  apprentice  training  for  up  to  one  full  year, 
not  one  Wisconsin  employer  in  the  building  trades  had  utilized  such 
assistance  as  of  July, 1966.  This  may  be  partially  accounted  for  because 
of  the  time  lag  on  federal  approval  of  such  programs  and  because  "Lack 
of  information  on  funds  available  to  Wisconsin  makes  the  establishment 
of  each  program  a gamble. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  committees  did  not  favor  direct  government 
involvement  in  other  trade  matters.  Thus,  committees  more  frequently 
opposed  than  favored  a procedure  which  would  require  government 
contractors  to  train  a specified  number  of  apprentices  in  order  to  gain 
such  contracts  initially. 


19.  Reported  in  a letter  dated  January  19,  1965,  which  was  sent  to 

Mr.  Carl  Lauri  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Nye,  Director  of  the  Appren- 
ticeship Division  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 


I 
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Table  19:  Percentage  Distribution  of  Committees  by  Particular 

Apprenticeship  Issues  and  the  Direction  of  Committee 
Opinion  on  Those  Issues, 


I 

I 


I 


) 

I 

i 


I 


i 


Issue  Agree 

Giving  tax- credits  to 
employers  who  train 
apprentices  45 

Adding  the  requirement 
that  employers  with 
government  contracts 
must  agree  to  train 
x-number  of  apprentices 
in  order  to  initially 
receive  the  contract  17 

Reducing  apprentice  training 
time  by  providing  more 
intensive  related 
instruction  9 

Giving  young  men  federal 
subsidies  (similar  to 
the  G.  I.  Bill)  to 
encourage  them  to 
apprentice  48 

Eliminating  the  requirement 
that  employers  must  pay 
wages  to  apprentices  while 
the  apprentices  are  attending 
school  during  the  day  15 

Having  apprentices  attend  night 

school  and  pay  for  their 
own  related  instruction 
instead  of  going  to  school 
during  the  day  13 


Direction  of  Opinion 

Uncer-  Dis-  Don't 
ta-in  agree  Know  Totals 


1 1 20  23  100% 


22  44  15  100% 


17  64  9 100% 


11  35  6 100% 


6 67  11  100% 


4 71  11  100% 


Number 
of  Cases 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


98 


^^^There  was  little  variation  by  trade  in  the  pattern  of  opinion. 
However,  electrical  construction,  plumbing,  and  steamfitting  committees 
were  in  disagreement,  rather  than  agreement,  with  the  issue  concerning 
federal  subsidies  to  encourage  men  to  apprentice. 
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Committees  also  disagreed  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  length 
of  apprenticeship  training  by  providing  more  intensive  related  instruc- 
tion. Several  possible  explanations  exist  for  this  disagreement. 
Employers  dislike  the  fact  that  new  journeymen  sometimes  leave  the 
shop  in  which  they  were  trained  in  favor  of  another  employer.  (This 
may  also  explain  employer  reluctance  to  support  the  rotation  of  appren- 
tices between  shops.  ) Unions,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  want 
training  periods  reduced  because  this  might  increase  the  number  of 
men  entering  the  trades.  The  reluctance  to  intensify  related  instruc- 
tion may  also  reflect  a disenchantment  with  such  instruction  itself. 

Finally,  the  committees  disagreed  with  statements  which  suggested 
that:  (1)  the  requirement  that  employers  pay  wages  to  apprentices  while 

they  are  in  school  should  be  eliminated;  and,  (2)  apprentices  should 
attend  night  school  and  pay  for  their  own  related  instruction  instead  of 
going  to  day  school  at  all.  This  result  is  intriguing  since  one  often 
hears  complaints  in  Wisconsin  about  the  requirement  that  employers 
must  pay  wages  to  apprentices  while  they  are  attending  school.  Perhaps 
the  union  members  of  the  committees  influenced  the  response  on  this 
question  or,  perhaps  the  actual  objection  to  this  requirement  is  more 
imagined  than  real.  In  any  case,  the  cost  considerations  in  hiring  and 
training  apprentices  have  yet  to  be  clarified.  It  would  seem  that,  for 
some  employers  at  least,  it  would  be  qu^t^e  .economical  to, employ  ap- 
prentices, particularly  where  journeymen  and  operations  are  attuned  to 
such  training;  in  other  cases,  it  may  be  less  expensive  for  the  employer 
to  hire  only  journeymen  or,  for  that  matter,  to  substitute  labor-saving 
devices  and  eliminate  some  manpower  altogether. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  research  on  joint  apprenticeship  committees  did  not  distinguish 
between  the  practices  and  opinions  of  good  versus  poor  committees,  nor 
did  it  reflect  the  relatively  high  stature  of  the  Wisconsin  program  or  the 
recent  efforts  by  the  Industrial  Commission  and  other  state  and  federal 


20.  Criticisms  of  related  instruction  abound.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  that  these  should  be  leveled  at  the  vocational  schools  them- 
selves or,  for  that  matter,  that  they  are  entirely  justified.  It  is 
possible,  for  example,  that  apprentices  with  a trade  objective  as 
a career  are  not  happy  with  the  idea  of  going  back  to  school.  The 
study  of  related  instruction  programs  in  Wisconsin,  now  in  process 
at  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Institute  and  Center  for  Studies 
in  Vocational  Education,  should  provide  some  answers  to  this  question. 
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agencies  tc  improve  the  present  program.  However,  the  study  did 
suggest  some  areas  which  warrant  further  investigation  and  possible 
improvement.  The  following  seem  worthy  of  consideration: 

1.  Joint  apprenticeship  committees  should  be  given  legislative 
recognition  and  their  dual  responsibility  to  the  vocational 
schools  and  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  should  be 
clarified. 

2.  The  structure  and  administrative  procedures  of  the  com- 
mittees should  be  outlined  in  a committee  manual  published 
by  a state  agency  and  explained  in  a training  program  for 
committee  members. 

(a)  A committee  description  should  be  prepared  much 
like,  the  job  description  used  in  industry. 

(b ) The  chairman  and  membership  should  be  changed 
periodicallv. 

(c)  Committee  members  should  be  given  training  in  appren- 
tice selection  and  evaluation  procedures. 

3.  Committees  need  better  information  on  apprenticeship  prac- 
tices within  and  outside  the  state.  Committees  might  benefit 
by  having  local  vocational  counselors,  vocational  school 
officials,  local  university  faculty,  and  members  of  the  state 
apprenticeship  committees  participate  more  frequently  in 
committee  meetings.  Also,  state  apprenticeship  committees 
might  consider  developing  a regularly  scheduled  newsletter 
for  distribution  to  members  of  area  committees.  Such  a 
publication  could  be  designed  to  encourage  return  comments 
from  the  area  committees. 

4.  Committees  need  better  information  on  labor  market  conditions, 
particularly  on  skill  shortages  and  on  employers  who  c^uld 
train  apprentices  but  do  not, 

3.  The  traditional  limitation  of  apprentice- journeyman  ratios 
should  be  modified  to  reflect  changes  in  the  labor  market, 
unique  local  conditions,  and  individual  differences  between 
employers  in  ability  to  train  apprentices. 

6.  Committees  need  at  least  a modest  budget.  Funds  might 
come  from  unions  and  employers  or  from  the  local  vocational 
schools. 

7.  Evaluation  is  needed  so  that  recruiting  efforts  may  be  directed 
to  the  most  productive  sources.  In  particular,  high  school 
vocational  counselors  should  be  apprised  of  apprenticeship 
opportunitie  s . 

8.  The  testing  program  for  apprentice  selection  should  be  studied 
by  a state  agency,  and  standards  foj-  testing  developed.  Tests 
need  to  be  validated,  norms  need  to  be  established,  and 
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committee  members  need  to  have  information  on  the  meaning 
or  interpretation  of  test  results. 

9.  An  accreditation  plan  might  be  developed  for  those  persons 
who  have  learned  a trade  without  formal  training. 

10.  Creative  new  programs  should  be  considered  such  as:  tax 

credits  for  employers  training  apprentices;  preapprenticeship 
training;  apprenticeship  in  new  skill  areas  not  now  apprentice- 
able;  revision  of  joint  apprenticeship  committee  jurisdictions; 
new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  related  instruction;  or, 
refresher  courses  for  journeymen  in  areas  of  changing  technology. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  impression  that  one  receives  in 
studying  joint  apprenticeship  committees  in  Wisconsin  is  that  isolated 
groups  of  men  serve  with  dedication  and  little  personal  reward,  while 
many  sources  of  information  and  support  remain  unknown  and  unused. 
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THE  STRUCTURE  OF  RELATED  INSTRUCTION 
IN  WISCONSIN  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 


James  S.  Crabtree* 
University  of  Missouri 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  related  class  instruction 
given  to  apprentices  but  there  is  a dearth  of  factual  material  on  the 
subject.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  remedy  this  deficiency, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  concerned. 

The  major  sources  of  data  were  the  Apprenticeship  Division  of  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission,  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional, Technical  and  Adult  Schools,  the  Vocational  Schools  and  the  Office 
of  the  Occupational  Extension  Co-ordinator.  Interviews  were  held 
with  administrators,  directors  of  schools  and  the  appropriate  personnel 
within  the  schools. 


CLASSES  IN  RELATED  INSTRUCTION 

A number  of  factors  help  to  shape  the  structure  of  related  instruc- 
tion classes.  Enrollment  policy  has  an  important  effect  on  the  instruc- 
tion process  in  related  instruction  classes.  In  a majority  of  schools, 
the  apprentice  can  enter  school  at  any  time  during  the  academic  year 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  weeks.  In  some  schools,  entry  is 
restricted  to  the  beginning  of  a semester  or  quarter. 

Size  of  apprentice  enrollment  in  trade  programs,  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  is  instrumental  in  structuring  the  composition  of 
related  instruction  classes.  As  a general  rule,  a relatively  large  en- 
rollment makes  class  homogeneity  by  trade  possible.  Under  a semester 
enrollment  policy,  it  is  also  possible  to  extend  this  homogeneity  and 
establish  classes  based  on  progress  or  completion  such  as  first  and 
second  semester  arrangements.  Small  enrollments  and  resulting  small 


* Assistant  Professor  of  Labor  Relations,  University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City.  This  material  is  based  on  James  S.  Crabtree,  "The 
Structure  of  Related  Instruction  in  Wisconsin  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
grams, " unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1967. 
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classes  create  special  problems  and  frequently  make  it  necessary  to  ^ •" 
mix  trades.  An  enrollment  policy  allowing  entry  at  ajiy  time  contributes 
to  these  problems, 

A third  factor  affecting  class  structure  involves  c‘*edit  for  previous 
work  and/or  education  experience.  The  allowing  of  credit  for  previous 
education  is  not  particuLarly  unusual  in  aca«h;n"'iic  progjaams,  however, 
credit  for  previous  work  experience  is  quite  a 'Afferent  matter.  School 
policies  vary  on  this  subject,  some  schools  allcAv  credit  for  both  work 
and  education,  others  allow  only  credit  for  education,  whilcf^  still  others 
allow  no  credit. 

A fourth  factor  is  the  granting  of  related  instruction  credit  for 
home  assignments.  Credit  given  variu-s  l)etween  schools  and  programs 
with  some  allowing  one  hour  per  week  and  others  up  to  four  hours, 

A final  factor  is  the  of  credit  itself.  What  kind  of  credit 

is  given  for  related  instruction  ^ is  it  different  than  other  programs 

in  vocational  schools?  - s the  credit  mean,  not  only  in  relation 

to  other  programs,  but  \o  -he  arnpr entice  and  employer?  Each  of  the 
above  areas  will  bo  describ-.^d  and  analyzed  in  some  detail. 

THE  EFFECT  ENPF)LLMENT  POLICY  ON  CLASS  STRUCTURE 

Traditic  j - II Vj  the  apprentice  has  been  allowed  to  enter  a majority 
of  programs  vT  -‘elated  instruction  at  any  time  during  the  academic  year. 
School  inter^-^:'  in  serving  the  community  is  the  primary  reason  for  this 
policy.  Indoiiture  contracts  can  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  year 
depending  on  the  needs  of  the  industry  involved.  The  employer  is 
generally  interested  in  having  the  school  instruction  commence  as  soon 
as  possible,  at  a time  when  it  is  felt  that  the  apprentice  is  least  pro- 
ductive. Ill  recent  years,  a number  of  schools  have  started  to  restrict 
apprentice  entry  to  the  beginning  of  a quarter  or  semester  which  is  more 
in  line  with  other  academic  programs. 

Twenty-one  schools  or  56,  8 per  cent  of  those  offering  day  classes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fail  term,  1966,  allowed  the  apprentice  to  enroll 
in  all  trade  programs  at  any  time  during  the  academic  year.  Eight 
schools  (21.  6 per  cent)  restricted  enrollment  to  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
or  spring  semester  while  eight  (21,  6 per  cent)  others  placed  semester 
or  quarter  restrictions  on  some  trade  programs.  For  those  that  have 
changed  to  a semester  policy,  either  in  whole  or  part,  the  most  frequent 
reason  given  was  to  improve  the  teaching  process.  Theoretically, 
some  improvement  in  trade  enrollment  would  ^obably  occur  by  re- 
stricting entry  to  two  points  in  tinae  each  year,  however,  the  schools 
could  not  state  whether  any  such  improvements  had  actually  occurred. 
These  two  major  approaches  to  the  beginning  of  schooLtraining  have 
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important  and  considerably  different  implications  for  the  structure  of 

I classes  and  the  entire  related  instruction  education  process. 

I ^ 

i 

ENTRY  AT  ANY  TIME 

! When  the  apprentice  is  allowed  to  begin  his  related  instruction 

I studies  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  a way  must  be  found  to 

I place  him  in  a class  so  that  he  will  not  be  at  a disadvantage  and  so 

that  class  progress  will  not  be  disrupted.  This  arrangement  is  accom- 
plished by  structuring  the  class  so  that  each  apprentice  learns  on  his 
own  quite  apart  from  his  classmates.  Only  if  two  or  more  apprentices 
enter  class  at  the  same  time  will  they  be  working  on  the  same  subject 
materials. 

To  make  this  procedure  function,  a subject  is_hr ok en  down  into 
, a number  of  instructional  units.  Each  unit  is  structured  to  include  a 

I number  of  reading  and  workbook  assignments.  The  apprentice  will 

I generally  be  required  to  complete  an  assignment  in  a specified  period 

. of  time.  For  example,  in  barbering  the  subject  of  diseases  is  broken 

I into  two  major  parts.  The  first  part  has  twelve  assignments  and  the 

i second  has  seventeen.  Each  assisgnment  is  composed  of  a number 

I of  questions  that  tie  directly  to  the  required  reading.  Answers  must 

1 be  worked  out  from  the  reading  materials.  The  barber  school  graduate^ 

I given  four  weeks  to  complete  this  subject  area  while  the  pon-graduate ! " 

1 has  five  weeks.  Scalp  treatments  represent  another  subject  area. 

; Here,  the  barber  school  graduate  has  eight  weeks  to  complete  the  work 

I and  the  non- school  graduate  ten  weeks.  ^ 

[ Upon  entering  a class,  the  apprentice  commences  on  the  first 

j unit  of  a particular  subject.  Other  members  will  be  working  con- 

I currently  on  different  subject  units.  This  procedure  leads  to  a placing 

I of  beginning  and  advanced  students  together  in  the  same  class.  Another 

effect  is  to  isolate  the  apprentice  from  his  classmates,  from  a learning 
! standpoint,  with  the  exception  of  those  times  when  class  discussion  may 

1 • take  place.  This  will  generally  occur  when  certain  problems  or  points 

! are  raised  either  by  a class  member  or  the  teacher.  If  the  discussion 

j concerns  elementary  materials  or  information,  the  probability  is  high 

i that  the  more  advanced  apprentice  will  have  already  covered  the  subject, 

; thus  providing  little  benefit  as  a learning  experience.  If  more  advanced 

i 

! 

j 1.  Wisconsin  Schools  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  Barber  Saienae^ 

Assignments  for  Book  Two.  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin:  Coleman 

Technical  Institute,  1966. 
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points  or  problems  are  discussed,  the  beginner  is  confused  and  his 
time  wasted.  When  a discussion  is  carried  on  among  only  a few  of 
the  class  members  with  the  others  trying  to  concentrate  on  assign- 
ments, confusion  and  distraction  creep  into  the  instruction  process. 

The  predominant  pattern  is  an  individual  learning  orientation  with 
group  or  class  interaction  held  to  a minimum. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  this  situation  is  complex.  If  the  ap- 
prentices are  all  from  the  same  trade,  the  teacher's  responsibility  is 
to  teach  different  parts  of  a trade  curriculum  to  a number  of  different 
students  at  the  same  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  class  is  mixed 
with  apprentices  from  more  than  one  trade,  the  teacher's  role  is  to 
teach  different  parts  of  several  trades  to  a number  of  different  appren- 
tices at  the  same  time.  As  is  evident,  little  planning  and  continuity 
of  presenting  materials  can  be  achieved.  It  is  also  understandable  that 
there  can  be  only  very  limited  interaction  between  the  teacher  and  the 
class  as  a whole.  The  teacher  is  available  to  answer  questions  and 
assist  the  individual  apprentice  on  specific  problems  as  well  as  provide 
general  direction  for  learning. 

SEMESTER  ENROLLMENT 

Under  a semester  enrollment  policy,  the  apprentice  enters  class 
only  at  two  points  in  each  academic  year.  If  enrollment  for  a particu- 
lar trade  is  sufficient,  classes  can  be  structured  in  such  a way  that 
homogeneity  is  achieved  by  both  trade  and  extent  of  completion  of  re- 
quired time.  Beginning  and  advanced  materials  can  also  be  separated 
and  presented  in  different  classes  and  even  semesters  if  desired. 

Under  the  assumption  that  homogeneity  by  trade  and  extent  of  completion 
can  be  achieved  in  a class,  all  apprentices  commence  work  on  the  same 
materials  at  the  same  time.  Subject  materials  are  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  entire  class  simultaneously.  Flexibility  of  instruction 
is  increased  with  the  teacher  being  able  to  use  both  the  lecture  and  in- 
dividual approach  where  relevant.  2 The  individual  instruction  technique 


i 

2.  Potentially,  other  group  instructional  techniques  can  also  be  con- 
sidered. These'  might  include  closed  circuit  television  and  use  of 
the  Victor  Electrowriter  Remote  Blackboard.  The  remote  black- 
board system  is  currently  being  used  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
to  teach  home  economics  courses  from  its  main  campus  in  Madison 
to  students  enrolled  at  the  Milwaukee  Extension  Center.  Also, 
Cummins  Diesel  Engine  Company  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  has  been 
receiving  engineering  courses  via  the  system  from  the  University 
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in  this  situation  is  quite  different  from  the  method  where  the  apprentice 
works  alone  throughout  his  entire  training  period.  Here,  individual 
assignments  and  projects  complement  the  group  learning  process. 

Although  a number  of  schools  have  changed  their  enrollment  policy 
to  a semester  basis,  most  have  continued  to  utilize  the  individual  in- 
structional orientation  for  classes  with  small  enrollments.  Primarily, 
the  reasons  are  based  on  economic  considerations.  Where  trades 
cannot  be  combined  for  instruction  purposes  or  a cooperative  program 
between  schools  is  not  feasible,  insufficient  enrollments  may  force  the 
school  to  maintain  class  heterogeneity  by  extent  of  completion  (time  in 
the  program)  while  maintaining  homogeneity  by  trade.  To  do  otherwise 
would  require  hiring  several  teachers  for  classes  of  one-  or  two  appren- 
tices at  various  stages  of  completion  of  their  instruction.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  while  entry  at  any  time  virtually  requires  the  use  of  the 
individual  orientation  for  learning  in  all  trade  classes,  the  semester 
policy  potentially  allows  group  instruction  if  classes  are  sufficient  in 
size.  If  they  are  not,  the  school  may  change  to  a semester  basis,  but 
still  be  required  to  use  the  individual  instruction  technique  where  each 
apprentice  learns  on  his  own  rather  than  as  a class.  ^ Despite  those 
trade  classes  where  small  enrollments  required  a continuation  of  an 
instructional  posture  that  emphasized  the  individual  rather  than  group, 
the  schools  that  have  changed  to  a semester  policy  felt  that  the  benefits 
for  those  trade  programs  with  sufficient  enrollments  made  a return  to 
a policy  of  entry  at  any  time  very  unlikely.  ^ 


of  Wisconsin  in  Madison.  In  the  latter  case,  the  program  is  part 
of  Cummins  continuing  education  series  for  employees.  Viator 
Eleotrcwriter  Systems^  Victor  Comptometer  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

3.  The  schools  that  have  changed  to  a semester ' enrollment  policy  for 
all  trades  are  also  those  with  relatively  larger  apprentice  enrollments. 

4.  Apprentice  attitudes  toward  the  alternative  approaches  could  not  be 
determined.  The  schools  that  have  changed  policies  reported  that 
no  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  ascertain  student  reaction.  In 
most  cases  they  pointed  out  that  comparison  would  not  be  possible 
as  the  apprentice  would  be  exposed  to  only  one  or  the  other  policy, 
not  both. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  ENROLLMENT  POLICY^ 

Enrollment  policy  is  probably  the  most  pervasive  factor  in- 
fluencing the  comprehensive  structure  of  related  instruction.  Even 
size  of  enrollment,  which  is  so  important  in  shaping  class  composition, 
is  affected  by  the  kind  of  enrollment  policy  of  a particular  school. 

If  related  instruction  is  to  be  improved  as  an  education  process,  it 
must  begin  with  this  factor  for  it  is  the  heart  of  the  subject.  Any 
consideration  to  alter  the  instruction  process  is  integrally  tied  to  a 
change  in  this  policy.  Since  its  inception  in  Wisconsin,  the  teaching 
of  related  instruction  has  reflected  the  one-room  school  approa^ch. 
Teacher  and  apprentice  alike  have  been  required  to  live  with  an  in- 
struction process  that  stresses  individual  rather  than  group  learning. 
While  the  effects  of  this  approach  are  difficult  to  evaluate,  one  can 
assume  that  a sense  of  group  belonging  or  cohesiveness  in  a class 
would  have  little  opportunity  to  develop.  In  all  probability,  learning 
through  group  process  could  not  have  much  meaning  for  the  apprentice. 
Isolation  from  fellow  classmates  creates  a kind  of  social  loneliness. 
Whether  a semester  enrollment  policy  can  improve  the  teaching  of 
related  instruction  depends  on  more  than  the  policy  itself,  however, 
the  policy  must  precede  all  other  considerations  for  change. 


SIZE  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  CLASSES 

Size  of  trade  program  enrollment  is  a critical  factbr  for  deter- 
mining apprentice  class  composition.  A large  trade  enrollment  al- 
most always  makes  it  possible  to  have  homogeneous  classes  in  that 
trade.  ^ Trade  homogeneity  for  small  enrollments,  however,  frequently 
depends  on  kind  of  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  Trade  technology 
classes  are  maintained  on  a homogeneous  basis  if  at  all  possible. 

Related  subjects  classes  may  be  mixed  or  heterogeneous  by  trade  if  the 
trade  enrollments  are  small  and  have  reasonably  common  or  related 
technologies,  for  example,  the  metal  trades.  In  some  related  subjects 
such  as  communication  skills  or  economic  relations  (where  offered), 
classes  may  contain  apprentices  from  several  unrelated  trades.  In  a 
number  of  schools,  all  classes  were  homogeneous  by  trade  regardless 
of  size  of  enrollment.  This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  building  trades 
where  the  circuit  teacher  frequently  teaches  all  of  the  program  curriculum. 


5.  The  terms  large  and  small  have  no  fixed  definitions  as  used  by  the 

schools.  Less  than  six  or  eight  apprentices  generally  was  interpreted 
as  small. 
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In  the  large  classes  the  problems  are  less  pronounced  and  homogeneity 
by  trade  can  prevail.  In  the  smaller  classes  ways  must  be  found  to 
make  it  economically  feasible  to  carry  on  the  education  process.  The 
mixing  of  classes  from  more  than  one  trade  has  become  one  of  those 
strategies  for  trade  programs  with  enrollments  too  small  to  justify 
being  taught  as  a separate  trade. 

For  the  schools,  the  mixing  of  trades  is  a pragmatic  response 
to  a difficult  problem.  They  feel  responsible  to  the  demands  of  the 
community  for  this  kind  of  education,  but  cannot  maintain  a teacher 
for  very  small  classes.  The  schools  that  mix  trades  could  not  say 
whether  this  approach  was  disadvantageous  for  the  individual  apprentice. 
Their  guess  was  probably  not  in  some  of  the  related  subjects  classes 
vhich  are  more  conducive  to  student  heterogeneity,  that  is,  those  that 
are  not  so  highly  trade-oriented.  In  others,  particularly  the  trade 
technology  classes,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  trades  separate. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  the  mixing  is  based  on  trades  with  common 
technologies  except  where  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  mix  the 
trades  simply  to  increase  the  class  size  to  one  that  can  be  taught  within 
the  framework  of  budgets  and  economic  reality. 

As  indicated  in  the  previous  section,  enrollment  policy  also 
contributes  to  class  size  and  composition.  Where  the  apprentice  can 
enter  school  at  any  time,  classes  will  contain  both  beginning  and  more 
advanced  students,  thus,  while  homogeneity  is  maintained  by  trade, 
there  is  apprentice  heterogeneity  by  extent  of  progress  through  a pro- 
gram of  related  instruction.  With  a semester  enrollment  policy,  it 
is  potentially  possible  to  reduce  or  eliminate  heterogeneity  by  extent  of 
progress  if  enrollment  is  of  sufficient  size.  Instead  of  having  all  math 
students  for  a trade  grouped  together  they  can  be  separated  by  different 
courses  and  semesters  if  desired.  Small  trade ’^enrollments  are  not 
amenable  to  this  approach  unless  some  way  is  found  to  combind  'or  mix 
trades  for  instruction  purposes.  In  practice  considerable  mixing  does 
take  place,  thus  supporting  the  potential  possibilities  of  a semester  plan 
even  for  trades  with  relatively  small  enrollments. 

CREDIT  FOR  PREVIOUS  EDUCATION  AND/OR  WORK  EXPERIENCE 


When  credit  for  previous  education  and/or  work  experience  is 
allowed  to  reduce  related  instruction  requirements,  it  has  implications 
for  the  structure  of  trade  programs.  Depending  on  the  evaluation  of 
such  experience,  an  apprentice  can  receive  full  credit  for  his  related 
instruction  without  attending  any  classes  so  designated.  In  other 
instances  an  apprentice  may  be  placed  in  related  instruction  classes  at 
a beginning  or  more  advanced  level. 
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There  is  no  state  policy  on  allowing  credit  for  previous  education 
or  work  experience.  A number  of  communities,  however,  have 
developed  local  policy  on  the  subject.  A number  of  interested  groups, 
in  addition  to  the  vocational  schools,  frequently  participate  in  evaluating 
such  credit  allowances. 

In  1966,  fifteen  schools  allowed  both  previous  education  and  work 
experience  to  reduce  related  instruction  requirements  while  seventeen 
others  only  allowed  previous  education  to  be  evaluated  for  such  purposes; 
four  schools  allowed  no^credit  and  one  had  no  policy  or  experience  on 
the  subject. 

Criteria  used  in  evaluating  the  approximate  amount  of  credit  to  be 
given  varied  considerably  among  the  thirty-two  schools.  Only  five  of 
the  thirty-two  indicated  any  specific  criteria.  The  remaining  twenty- 
seven  schools  stated  that  each  request  is  evaluated  based  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  previous  education  and/or  work  appeared  to  be  related  to 
the  field  the  apprentice  was  entering.  This  procedure  did  not  include 
standards  on  amount  of  credit.  The  specific  amount  of  credit  allowed 
is  based  on  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  The  five  schools  that 
indicated  specific  criteria  are  outlined  below  along  with  the  statement 
of  evaluative  guidelines: 

1.  Green  Bay-previous  education  credit  given  only  where  the 
apprentice  has  completed  courses  determined  to  be  at  a 
higher  level  than  related  instruction  requirements  for  the 
particular  trade  involved. 

2.  Milwaukee-Semester  test  results  and  satisfactory  grades  (at 
least  C)  in  all  courses  being  evaluated.  Tests  are  given  by 
the  school  and  consist  of  regular  end  of  semester  exams. 

3.  Oshkosh- Courses,  grades  and  regular  trade  tests  are  evaluated. 
Tests  are  those  that  are  normally  given  the  apprentice  after 

the  first  100,200,  300,  etc.  hours  of  related  instruction  course 
work. 

4.  Wausau- The  major  teacher  for  the  particular  trade  evaluates 
all  previous  courses  and  grades  and  makes  a recommendation, 
and 

5.  West  Allis-Tests  are  administered  along  with  an  evaluation 
of  previous  courses. 

For  those  schools  that  allowed  credit,  eight  different  combinations 
of  various  groups  were  involved  in  evaluating  and  deciding  whether  credit 
should  be  allowed  and  the  extent  of  that  credit.  They  are  presented 
below  followed  by  the  schools  falling  into  each  category: 

1.  Advisory  Committees- Antigo,  Appleton,  Beloit,  Cudahy  (Bldg. 
Trades),  Ft.  Atkinson,  Green  Bay,  Janesville,  Kenosha, 
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LaCrosse,  Manitowoc,  Marinette,  Marshfield,  Racine, 
Rhinelander,  Sheboygan,  South  Milwaukee  (Electricians), 
Sturgeon  Bay. 

2.  Advisory  Committees  and  School-Neenah,  Oshkosh,  Superior,- 
Wausau. 

3.  Advisory  Committees,  School  and  Employer- Beaver  Dam 
(all  programs  except  Plumbing),  Watertown,  West  Allis, 
Wisconsin  Rapids. 

4.  Advisory  Committees  Recommend  to  Apprenticeship  Division- 
Stevens  Point,  Waukesha. 

5.  Employer  and  Union- Cudahy  (Individual  firms),  F6nd  du  Lac, 
Madison. 

6.  Employer  and  School  Recommend  to  Apprenticeship  Division- 
South  Milwaukee,  Two  Rivers. 

7.  Employer  and  School- Beaver  Dam  (Plumbing). 

8.  School-Milwaukee,  West  Bend. 

The  above  description  raises  a number  of  questions  regarding 
credit.  Is  there  an  apparent  need  for  statewide  standards?  Who  is 
"best"  qualified  to  evaluate  credit  if  it  is  to  be  allowed?  Does  the 
allowing  of  such  credit  negatively  affect  the  value  of  related  instruction 
requirements? 

In  the  absence  of  any  statewide  policy  on  allowing  credit  for 
previous  education  and  work  experience,  subjective  and  questionable 
procedures  have  emerged  at  the  local  level  out  of  the  experience  of 
being  confronted  with  this  kind  of  problem.  Subjective  in  the  sense 
that  few  standards  have  been  developed  at  the  local  level  to  assist  in 
making  credit  evaluations.  Questionable  in  that  two  apprentices  in  the 
same  trade  with  similar  experience  could  be  treated  quite  differently 
depedning  on  the  evaluating  group.  Also  this  kind  of  evaluation  tech- 
nique is  wide  open  to  abuse  and  favoritism.  Serious  consideration 
should  he  given  to  the  establishment  of  standards  that  would  have  state- 
wide application  for  all  trades. 

Question  two  above  requires  a separation  of  education  and  work 
experience.  The  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  boards, 
would  probably  be  most  qualified  to  evaluate  previous  education  ex- 
perience. At  present,  some  have  assumed  this  responsibility  and 
others  have  not.  Recommendations  from  other  groups  that  participate 
in  apprenticeship  would  appear  to  be  meaningful  to  the  decision  process. 
For  work  experience,  there  is  a problem  in  deciding  who  is  "best" 
qualified  to  make  the  evaluation.  In  any  ranking  of  the  participating 
groups,  probably  the  employer  would  be  at  the  top  with  the  employer- 
union  or  advisory  committees  ranked  next.  Since  twenty-one  schools 
do  not  allow  such  credit  to  reduce  related  instruction  requirements,  it 
is  worth  asking  whether  it  should  be  allowed  at  all.  The  logic  that  such 
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evaluations  are  based  on  is  questionable,  that  is,  any  reduction  in  total 
indenture  time  should  reduce  related  instruction  proportionately.  This 
logic  takes  the  proportion  of  school  time  to  total  indenture  time  as  an 
absolute  set  of  values  when  it  should  be  viewed  relatively.  The  loop- 
hole that  allows  the  credit  in  the  first  place  is  the  term  ''equivalent’’  in 
the  hours  section  of  the  apprenticeship  law.  This  term  ne^^jjpp^  clarifica- 
tion and  definition. 

The  question  of  whether  previous  education  and/or  work  experience 
credit  is  detrimental  to  apprenticeship  is  difficult  to  answer  within  the 
framework  of  available  information.  Again,  it  would  seem  necessary 
to  treat  education  and  work  experience  separately  in  any  judgments  made. 
There  is  little  or  no  precedent  for  allowing  work  experience  to  reduce 
formal  education  requirements.  This  is  a dubious  practice  and  probably 
lowers  the  value  of  related  instruction  when  compared  to  other  vocational 
school  programs.  There  is  considerable  precedent  favorable  to*  the 
practice  of  allowing  credit  for  educational  experience.  Much  of  course, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  previous  training,  that  is,  where  taken, 
grades,  courses,  and  other  pertinent  data. 

A number  of  the  vocational  schools  have  developed  one  and  two 
year  vocational  programs  w’^hich  parallel  some  of  the  related  instruction 
classes  offered  at  the  schools.  The  programs  are  designed  to  provide 
interested  students  with  good  comprehensive  general  and  technical  know- 
ledge in  the  respective  occupational  fields.  Table  1 presents  such 
programs  for  seventeen  schools  and  indicates  whether  parallel  appren- 
tice trade  programs  are  also  offered  at  the  school. 


Table  l--One,  and  Two  Year  Vocational  Programs  in  Seventeen ’Schools 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Fa.ll  1966. 


School  and  Programs 

Duration  of 
Programs 
(years ) 

Apprentice  Trade 
Programs  Offered 
in  the  Same 
Occupation  (1966) 

Appleton 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

Auto-Body  Mechanics 

2 

Machine  Shop 

2 

X 

Printing 

. 2 

Eau  Claire 

Barbering 

1 

X 

Table  1 -- Continued 
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School  and  Programs 

Duration  of 
Programs 
(years ) 

Apprentice  Trade 
Programs  Offered 
in  the  Same 
Occupation  (1  966) 

Fond  du  Lac 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

X 

Machine  Shop 

2 

X 

Green  Bay 

Machine  Shop 

1 

-.X 

Auto  Mechanics 

1 

Barber ing 

1 

X 

Cabinetmaking 

1 

Carpentry 

1 

X 

Electricity 

1 

X 

Janesville 

Machine  Shop 

1 

X 

Cabinetmaking 

1 

Madison 

Auto  Mechanics 

1 • 

Barbering 

1 

X 

Marinette 

Auto  Mechanics 

1 

Welding 

1 

Milwaukee 

Barber ing 

1 

X 

Printing  and  Publishing 

2 

X 

Oshkosh 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

X 

Electronics 

2 

Machine  Trades 

2 

X 

Racine 

Automotive  Servicing 

1 

Upholstry 

1 

Welding 

1 

Sheboygan 

Tool  and  Die  Tech. 

2 

X 

Machine  Assembly 

2 

Machine  Tool  Tech. 

2 

O 
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Table  Continued 


School  and  Programs 

Duration  of 
Programs 
(years ) 

Apprentice  Trade 
Programs  Offered 
in  the  Same 
Occupation  (1966) 

So . Milwaukee 

• 

Machine  Shop  Tech, 

1 

X 

Mechanical  Drafting 

1 

Welding  Tech. 

1 

X 

Stevens  Point 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

Electronics 

2 

Machine  Shop 

2 

X 

Welding 

1 

Superior 

Electronics  Technician 

2 

Machine  Tool  Operator 

2 

Mill  Work 

1 

Welding 

2 

Watertown 

Machine  Shop 

1 

X 

Machine  Drafting 

1 

Welding 

1 

Wausau 

Agricultural  Equipment  and 

Power  Mechanics 

2 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

Machine  Shop 

2 

X 

Printing 

2 

X 

Welding 

1 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

Auto  Mechanics 

2 

Machine  Tool 

2 

Welding 

1 

Source:  Interviews  with  Seventeen  Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical 

and  Adult  Education,  Fall  1966.  Vocational  programs  were  listed  in 
School  Bulletins. 
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No  figures  were  available  on  the  number  of  vocational  graduates 
who  go  into  apprenticeable  trades.  Several  of  the  schools,  however, 
give  partial  or  full  credit  toward  related  instruction  requirements  if 
the  graduate  does  become  indentured.  At  Wausau,  for  example,  any 
student  who  completes  the  two  year  machine  shop  program  automatically 
has  the  machinist  trade  related  instruction  requirements  waived. 

This  is  also  true  at  a number  of  other  schools.  At  Appleton,  those 
completing  the  two  years  auto  mechanic  program  meet  the  related  in- 
struction requirements  if  they  later  become  indentured  in  this  trade. 

All  four  barbering  programs  are  specifically  designed  as  preappren- 
ticeship for  the  barbering  trade. 

These  kinds  of  vocational  programs  have  long  been  looked  upon 
suspiciously  by  unions  and  in  some  instances  with  good  cause  particularly 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  them  for  trade  training. 

The  intent  of  the  schools  with  such  programs  is  not  to  offer  them  as  sub- 
stitutes for  trade  experience  leading  to  journeyman  status.  Instead, 
they  are  designed  to  provide  the  student  who  has  not  taken  a job  with 
sufficient  formal  education  in  an  occupation  to  be  able  to  handle  some 
aspects  of  it,  although  not  all  as  with  the  journeyman.  In  addition,  they 
offer  formalized  trade  information  which  can  be  most  valuable  to  the 
student  if  he  does  become  indentured. 

The  programs  described  above  have  demonstrated  past  and  present 
value  for  apprenticeship.  They  have  even  greater  potential  for  the 
future.  It  is  during  the  student *s  schooling  period  that  the  opportunity 
is  available  to  acquaint  him  with  apprenticeship  and  the  meaning  of 
learning  the  full  trade  through  such  training.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
visits  to  plants  and  additional  knowledge  of  occupations  can  be  meaningful 
in  strengthening  and  deepening  his  interest  in  becoming  a skilled  craftsman. 


CREDIT  FOR  HOME  ASSIGNMENTS 

Eleven  of  the  thirty- seven  vocational  schools  that  offered  day 
programs  of  related  instruction  in  the  fall  of  1966  gave  varying  amounts 
of  credit  for  home  assignments.  ^ Table  2 shows  these  schools  and 
amount  of  credit  given  by  program. 


6.  This  number  does  not  include  those  schools  and  programs  that 

supervise  home  study  correspondence  courses.  These  programs 
will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  curriculum  as  they  do  not 
involve  class  structure. 
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Table  2--Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  That 
Gave  Hours  of  Credit  For  Home  Assignments,  Fall  1966. 


If 


School 

Courses 

Amount  of  Credit  Given 

Antigo 

Barbering 

Varies  with  circumstances. 

Beaver  Dam 

Auto  Mechanic 

Depends  on  assignments  and 

-1 

Auto  Body 

adv.  committee  approval. 

Beloit 

Barbering 

4 hrs.  every  other  wk. 

Cosmetology 

2 hrs.  every  other  wk. 

Eau  Claire 

Barbering 

4 hrs.  every  other  wk. 

j 

Cosmetology 

4 hrs.  every  other  wk. 

I LaCrosse 

i 

All 

1 hr.  credit  for  each  7 hrs. 
in  class. 

Madison 

Bartering 

4 hrs.  every  other  wk. 

1 Marinette 

. Rhinelander  ^ ^ 

All 

Depends  on  the  assignment. 

Barbering 

Varies  with  circumstances. 

1 

Plumbing 

Varies  with  circumstances. 

* Sheboygan 

Cosmetology 

4 hrs.  every  other  wk. 

1 Waukesha 

All 

1 hr.  credit  for  7 in  school. 

West  Allis 

Barbering 

Half  of  all  related  instruction 

^One  apprentice  must  travel  160  miles  to  school. 


Source:  Interviews  with  Directors  and/or  Trade  and  Industry  Coordinators 

of  Thirty- seven  Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 

Fall  1966, 


Credit  for  home  assignments  points  to  another  peculiarity  of 
I I apprentice  related  instruction  that  does  not  exist  in  any  other  vocational 

I school  program.  The  circuit  programs  of  barbering  and  cosmetology 

i ’ give  such  credit  more  than  any  other  apprentice  trades.  An  inherited 

f ; tradition  is  the  reason  given  for  this  practice.  In  1966,  two  schools, 

« ' FaCrosse  and  Waukesha  allowed  all  apprentices  one  hour, credit  for 

I : every  seven  in  class.  Twenty-six  schools  did  not  allow  any  credit  for 

I • home  assignments,  although  all  reported  that  home  assignments  are 

i frequently  made  and  are  considered  to  be  an  important  part  of  related 

i i instruction. 

I * ^ Giving  such  credit  has  several  implications.  In  the  first  place, 

I . tradition  is  not  a satisfactory  reason  for  allowing  the  apprentice  to  meet 

I I up  to  half  of  all  requirements  by  way  of  assignments  that  are  normally 

[ required  in  all  academic  programs  as  part  of  over-all  education 
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procedure.  Tradition  becomes  convenient  for  the  teaching  staff  in 
these  cases  and  the  apprentice  suffers  in  the  process.  In  addition, 
allowing  all  apprentices  in  some  schools  credit  for  home  as  signments 
is  a highly  questionable  practice,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
400  hours  of  schooling  is  not  much  by  any  standards.  The  school 
and  circuit  program  administrators  have  a responsibility  to  provide 
the  apprentice  with  the  best  possible  education  available.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  employer  would  complain  as  he  is  paying  for  only  the  time  spent 
in  school.  We  must  decide  whether  we  want  a first-rate  program  that 
can  compete  with  other  forms  of  education  in  the  state  or  one  that  is 
structured  to  meet  with  the  convenience  of  those  who  participate  in  it 
at  the  expense  of  the  apprentice's  education. 


RELATED  INSTRUCTION  CREDIT 

Credit  for  course  work  in  apprentice  related  instruction  programs 
is  based  upon  the  number  of  hours  required  for  those  programs.  Each 
hour  in  class  or  working  on  home  study  assignments  constitutes  an  hour 
of  credit  toward  completion  of  the  requirements.  All  thirty- seven 
schools  offering  programs  of  related  instruction  beginning  in  the  fall  of 
1966  used  this  system  of  crediting  completed  work  toward  journeyman 
status. 

The  system  of  credit  used  in  apprentice,  related  instruction  pro- 
grams is  unique  among  vocational,  technical,  and  adult  education 
academic  programs.  There  are  several  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  this  procedure.  Perhaps  the  major  one  is  the  apprenticeship  law 
itself.  The  law  was  designed  in  such  a way  that  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  completion  of  a related  instruction  program  were  defined  in 
terms  of  hours  of  credit  rather  than  course  credits  as  in  other  education 
programs.  There  was  a pragmatic  base  for  this  approach.  The  in- 
denture period  was  defined  as  a total  number  of  years  which  became 
translated  into  hours  of  work.  Related  instruction,  which  became  part 
of  that  total  hours  requirement,  was  carried  over  into  the  law  as  a 
means  of  identifying  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  formalized 
schooling. 

If  related  instruction  programs  were  to  be  evaluated  on  a similar 
basis  with  other  education  programs  in  the  schools,  some  translation 
would  be  required  from  hours  to  units  of  course  credit.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  build  curriculunr  courses  rather  than  subject 
areas.  Under  present  arrangements,  subjects  may  or  may  not  be 
separated  into  distinct  pedagogical  areas  such  as  mathematics,  blueprint 
reading  and  sketching,  etc.  These  subject  areas  may  be  mixed  with 
other  aspects  of  the  trade  such  as  its  technology.  Much  depends  on  the 
teaching  staff.  If  only  one  teacher  is  involved  in  all  related  instruction 
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he  can  decide  whether  to  teach  the  subject  areas  separately  or  blended 
together.  lA^hen  additional  faculty  are  involved  in  a program,  primarily 
to  teach  related  subjects,  the  subject  matter  will  generally  be  taught 
in  separate  classes.  A second  factor  is  that  programs  which  allow 
entry  at  any  time,  and  which  stress  individual  unit  study  plans  rather 
than  group  orientation,  lend  themselves  to  the  present  kind  of  system. 
Only  recently  have  schools  begun  to  shift  to  semester  and  quarter  entry 
policies,  both  of  which  are  more  amenable  to  a course  credit  basis 
for  evaluating  student  progress  than  an  unrestricted  entry  policy. 

Although  the  apprentice  receives  a diploma  upon  graduation,  it 
is  not  comparable  to  one  earned  for  a vocational  program  nor  should 
it  be  under  present  conditions.  Outside  of  apprenticeship,  the  credit 
means  very  little  and  in  the  schools  it  ranks  very  low.  Because  of  its 
trade  orientation,  it  seldom  will  stand  evaluation  for  reducing  academic 
requirements  in  vocational  and  technical  programs  should  the  apprentice 
desire  to  switch  his  educational  and  occupational  direction  or  pursue 
such  a program  in  addition  to  his  apprenticeship.  The  credit  earned 
by  the  apprentice  in  related  instruction  programs  should  be  allowed  to 
count  toward  a vocational  diploma  or  technical  degree.  If  its  quality 
IS  not  at  a sufficiently  high  academic  level  to  merit  this  kind  of  evalua- 
tion, we  need  to  find  a way  to  upgrade  it  so  that  it  is.  If  the  apprentice 
desires  to  go  beyond  journeyman  status  to  supervision  or  to  teach  ap- 
prenticeship related  instruction,  the  more  formal  education  he  has  the 
better  are  his  chances  for  consideration.  Just  to  qualify  as  a teaching 
assistant  in  vocational  education,  two  years  of  college,  junior  college, 
or  an  accredited  technical  program  must  be  completed.  Appropriate 
work  experience  will  substitute  for  a maximum  of  one  year  equivalency. 
To  become  a teacher,  a college  degree  is  a minimum  requirement, 
however,  work  experience  will  substitute  if  appropriate.  The  two  are 
by  no  means  equivalent  in  terms  of  salary  and  additional  education 
requirements  to  meet  standard  life  status. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  credit  for  related  instruction  is  out 
of  tune  with  other  vocational  school  academic  programs.  We  need  to 
evaluate  how  it  can  be  made  more  meaningful  to  the  apprentice.  One 
possibility  is  to  shift  from  an  hour  of  credit  for  an  hour  of  class  to  an 
evaluation  method  compatible  with  the  course  credit  system  in  use  for 
other  academic  programs.  Before  this  can  be  done,  the  schools  must 
take  the  initiative  to  recommend  changes  in  enrollment  policy  in  order 
to  place  apprentice  programs  on  a semester  basis.  Trade  programs 
with  small  enrollments  present  many  problems  for  semester  considera- 
tion. This  would  also  be  true  of  any  change  in  crediting  related  in- 
struction. However,  many  trades  with  such  enrollments  are  presently 
combined,  based  on  common  technologies.  These  are  amenable  to  the 
semester  arrangement.  In  addition,  the  related  subjects  areas,  which 
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need  not  require  an  extremely  narrow  trade  orientation  can  be  set  up 
on  the  basis  of  a semester  course  rather  than  a subject  area.  As 
discussed  earlier,  some  improvements  in  enrollments  probably  could 
be  expected  from  restricting  entry  to  twice  a year.  Working  out 
cooperative  teaching  arrangements  also  offers  potential  beyond  present 
circumstances.  Once  the  area  concept  has  been  established,  schools 
in  those  areas  may  be  able  to  reduce  trade  program  duplication  by 
increased  cooperation.  This  would  do  more  toward  increasing  en- 
rollments than  any  other  single  change  in  the  structure  of  related  in- 
struction. 


CURRICULUM 

Apprentice  related  instruction  curriculums  can  be  divided  into 
two  major  classifications:  (1)  those  for  the  trades  taught  in  whole  or 

part  by  teachers  who  are  associated  with  the  circuit  program,  and 
(2)  those  which  are  taught  entirely  by  resident  school  teaching  staff. 

The  circuit  teaching  program,  administered  through  the  Office  of  the 
Occupational  Extension  Coordinator  in  Madison,  has  developed  curriculum 
standards  for  seven  building  trades,  four  industrial  trades,  and  three 
service  trades.  Curriculums  for  these  trades  are  developed  and  up- 
graded by  the  circuit  teachers  in  conjuction  with  the  state  and  local 
school  advisory  committees,  the  state  board,  and  the  various  schools. 
Although  not  all  schools  utilize  circuit  teachers  for  the  fourteen  trades, 
the  cirriculums  are  basically  the  same  throughout  the  state.  ^ The 
Milwaukee  school,  which  does  not  utilize  c.ircuit  teachers,  is  the  one 
exception  to  this  procedure.  For  the  other  schools,  while  minor 
differences  may  occur  based  on  local  requirements,  the  curriculums 
are  fairly  standard  throughout  the  state. 

Resident  trade  programs,  which  include  all  those  not  considered 
part  of  the  circuit  program,  lack  curriculum  standards.  To  date,  even 


7.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a school  either  does  not  or  cannot  secure 
the  services  of  a circuit  teacher  for  a particular  trade  program. 

In  these  cases,  the  related  instruction  is  taught  by  resident  faculty. 
This  is  more  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  those  trades  normally 
considered  circuit.  In  1964-65,  for  example,  seventeen  related 
instruction  programs  in  carpentry,  sheet  metal,  electrical  (con- 
struction), barbering,  and  patternmaking  were  taught  by  resident 
faculty.  As  Table  3 will  demonstrate,  these  trades  are  considered 
part  of  the  circuit  program. 
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a standard  core  has  not  been  developed.  Resident  program  curriculums 
reflect  the  thoughts,  interests,  and  perceived  trade  requirements  as 
seen  by  local  groups  more  so  than  circuit  program  cur  riculums , 


CURRICULUMS  FOR  CIRCUIT  TRADE  PROGRAMS 


Fourteen  of  the  seventy-nine  trades  for  which  related  instruction 
was  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  1966,  v/ere  considered 
part  of  the  circuit  program  of  apprentice  instruction.  These  fourteen 
trades  accounted  for  187  related  instruction  programs  or  46.  1 per  cent 
of  all  programs  offered  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  Table  3 pre- 
sents these  trades  by  industrial  classification. 


Table  3- -Apprentice  Trades  Which  Were  Part  of  the  Circuit  Teaching 
Program  at  the  Beginning  otthe  Fall  Semester  1966,  by  Major  Industrial 
Classification. 


Industrial 
Classification 
and  Trade 

Number  of 

Related 

Instruction 

Programs 

Represented 

Per  cent  of 
Total 

Programs  for 
Each  Class. 

Building  Trades  (N=144) 

Plumbing 

28 

Electrical 

26 

Carpentry 

22 

Sheet  Metal 

19 

Bricklaying  and  Masonry 

15 

Steamfitting 

1 1 

Painting  and  Decorating 

7 

128 

88.  9 

Service  Trades  (N-75) 

Barbering 

21 

Cosmetology 

16 

Electrical  Lineman 

2 

39 

52.  0 

Industrial  Trades  (N=l69) 

Patternmaker 

9 

Foundry 

8 

Molder 

2 

Coremaking 

1 

20 

11.8 

Source:  Thirty- seven  Schools  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Educa- 

tion that  Offered  Day  Programs  of  Related  Instruction,  Fall  Semester,  1 966. 
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In  the  building  trades,  88.  9 per  cent  of  all  the  related  instruction 
programs  offered  utilized  circuit  curriculums.  Although  enrollment 
figures  were  not  available  for  these  programs,  data  for  the  five  year 
period  1960-65  showed  that  a major  portion  of  total  enrollment  for  this 
classification  was  in  the  seven  trades  represented.  The  three  service 
trades  accounted  for  slightly  over  one-half  of  all  programs  in  that 
classification.  Two  of  these,  barbering  and  cosmetology,  have  con- 
sistently had  a majority  of  all  apprentice  enrollees.  The  four  industrial 
trades  made  up  a relatively  small  percentage  of  total  programs  in  the 
classification  and  also  have  had  rather  small  apprentice  enrollments. 

The  curriculums  for  these  fourteen  trades  are  important  for  related 
instruction.  They  establish  a curriculum  pattern  that  assures  the 
apprentice  approximately  the  same  related  instruction  education 
throughout  the  state. 

The  trade  curriculums,  while  different  in  content,  have  several 
structural  characteristics  which  are  similar.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  all  highly  trade  oriented  with  a predominate  emphasis  on  trade 
technology.  The  related  subjects  primarily  include  trade  codes  and 
laws,  trade  mathematics,  and  blueprint  reading  and  sketching.  There 
is  a conspicuous  absence  of  any  general  education  subjects  in  all  pro- 
grams except  barbering.  This  trade,  which  will  be  commented  on  in 
more  detail  later,  is  unique  among  apprentice  trades  in  Wisconsin  in 
that  one  of  the  avenues  for  achieving  journeyman  status  involves  a one 
year  apprenticeship  vocational  school  program.  In  many  of  the  trade 
programs,  all  subjects  are  taught  by  one  teacher,  narrowly  limiting 
the  apprentice's  exposure  to  the  school  faculty.  Table  4 demonstrates 
this  relationship  for  academic  year  1964-65. 

A further  comment  or  two  are  in  order  for  barbering.  A person 
interested  in  becoming  a barber  may  qualify  for  a license  in  one  of  two 
ways.  One  is  to  enroll  in  a one  year  preapprentice  accredited  voca- 
tional school  barbering  program  plus  a two  year  apprenticeship  following 
completion  of  such  a program.  The  second  way  is  to  serve  a three 
year  apprenticeship  in  the  employ  of  a licensed  barber  or  be  assigned 
to  a barber  by  a local  apprenticeship  committee.  This  latter  plan 
involves  a related  instruction  program  of  800  hours  extending  over  the, 
entire  indenture  period. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  apprentice  completes  1,  248  hours  of 
, preapprentice  instruction  taken  on  a full  time  basis  in  addition  to  316 

hours  of  related  instruction  taken  during  the  indenture  period.  The 
one  year  barbering  preapprentice  curriculum  can  be  taken  at  one  of 
rour  vocational  schools  in  the  state — Eau  Claire,  Green  Bay,  Madison, 
and  Milwaukee.  The  Eau  Claire  curriculum  presented  below,  is  typical 
of  the  kind  of  educational  process  involved:^ 


8.  Eau  Claire  School  of  Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
Tvain-ing  for  Tomorraij^  p.  ib. 
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First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


Barber  Science  I 
Barber  Laboratory  I 
Human  Relations  I 
Communication  Skills  I 


Barber  Science  II 
Barber  Laboratory  II 
American  Institutions  I 
Small  Business  Management  I 


Table  4-- Circuit  Programs  for  Fourteen  Trades  Showing  Number  of 
Faculty  for  Each  Program,  Academic  Year  1964-65. 


T rade 

Programs 

Withl 

Circuit 

Teacher 

Only 

Circuit 
And  One 
Resident 
Teachers 

Circuit 
And  Two 
Resident 
Teachers 

Circuit 
And  Thre 
Resident 
Teachers 

Building  Trades 

Bricklaying  and 
Masonry 

7 

2 

2 

Carpentry 

10 

4 

2 

- 

Electrical 

13 

9 

1 

- 

Painting  and 
Decorating 

8 

2 

_ 

Plumbing 

16 

7 

3 

1 

Sheet  Metal 

7 

1 

- 

2 

Steamfitting 

. 7 

2 

- 

1 

Service  Trades 
Barberihg 

17 

. 

. 

Cosmetology 

15 

- 

- 

- 

Electrical 

Lineman 

1 

. 

Industrial  Trades 
Coremaking 

. 

•M 

Foundry 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Molder 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Patternmaker 

- 

2 

- 

1 

102 

32 

8 

5 

^Due  to  differences 

in  reporting  program  data  by  the  schools,  the 

figures  represented  are 

considered  approximate 

rather  than 

exact. 

Source:  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education. 

Vocational  School  Annual  Reports,  Academic  year  1964-65. 
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I I The  barbering  curriculum,  where  the  apprentice  attends  a full- 

time vocational  program  for  one  year  and  then  proceeds  with  his 
regular  indenture. period,  is  unique  among  Wisconsin  apprenticeable 
I i trades.  The  nature  and  extensiveness  of  the  program  (1,  564  hours 

f ! of  school  time)  provides  the  barbering  apprentice  with  not  only  more 

[ I education,  but  by  far  the  most  well-rounded  of  all  apprentice  programs. 

, I The  program,  however,  is  praised  by  some  and  critized  by  others.  9 

[I  ' Unions  generally  have  not  stressed  the  development  of  such  programs 

h in  Wisconsin.  It  is  doubtful  that  they  will,  unless  they  can  be  assured 

i of  considerable  control  in  administration  throughout  the  education 

I 1 process,  including  the  preapprentice  period. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  most  of  the  fourteen  curriculums  are  not 
designed  to  produce  a well-rounded  student,  employee,  or  citizen. 

, As  no  electives  are  involved,  the  apprentice  desiring  to  broaden  his 

j learning  patterns  beyond  his  trade,  would  have  to  do  so  in  the  evening 

I 1 on  his  own  time  quite  apart  from  his  trade  training.  Evening  school 

! ; subject  requirements  or  recommendations  are  also  highly  trade-oriented 

I and  tend  to  reinforce  a strong  deemphasis  of  general  education  philosophy. 

I I Since  the  circuit  program  curriculums  are  developed  on  a much 

I wider  base  than  a single  community,  the  conclusion  would  appear  to  be 

I that  a tightly  structured  trade  orientation  is  preferred.  This  approach 

i is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  frequently  heard  concern  for  a well-rounded 

I ■ individual  as  well  as  a skilled  craftsman. 

j i 

I : RESIDENT  TRADE  PROGRAM  CURRICULUMS 

I Only  eight  schools  or  21.  6 per  cent  of  the  thirty- seven  offering 

day  apprentice  instruction  had  resident  program  curriculums  available 
1 ‘ for  all  trades  offered.  Twenty-three  schools  (62.  2 per  cent)  had  no 

I • curriculums  available  while  four  (10.8  per  cent)  had  some  curriculums 

I I for  resident  programs. 

; The  absence  of  curriculum  outlines  by  a number  of  schools  should 

I ■ not  be  misinterpreted.  Subject  knowledge  of  a trade  is  being  imparted 

i to  the  apprentice.  What  is  lacking  is  a formalization  of  that  subject 
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9.  In  the  1958  Convention  Issue  of  the  Carventevs  Joux^naZ^  C.  L. 
Greiber,  Director  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  AJult  Education  emphasized  preapprenticeship  in 
an  article  entitled  "How  About  Pre- Apprenticeship?  " 
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matter  in  curriculum  outline  form.  When  curriculum  materials 

exist  only  in  the  minds  of  one  or  two  faculty  members  for  a particular 
trade  program,  it  is  difficult  for  the  supervisor  or  other  school  ad- 
ministrators to  evaluate  such  materials.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
present  it  to  advisory  committees  and  other  relevant  groups  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  its  meaning  for  teaching  the  trade.  Formalized, 
curriculums  can  be  studied,  analyzed,  and  compared  to  other  programs. 
Sequence  of  subject  matter  and  time  to  be  spent  in  various  areas  can 
be  assessed,  debated,  challenged,  and  made  more  meaningful  for  tile 
learning  process. 

The  absence  of  curriculum  outlines  for  apprenticeship  was  in 
stark  contrast  to  vocational  and  technical  programs.  Curriculums 
in  these  academic  programs  were  completed  and  well  presented. 
Iinmediate  comparisons  and  evaluations  could  be  made.  The  student, 
interested  in  learning  about  these  programs,  could  gain  insights  into 
subjects  and  more  readily  decide  if  they  appealed  to  him.  Apprentice 
curriculum  outlines  available  to  students  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  most  schools.  It  is  unrealistic  to  blame  local  circumstances 
such  as  special  subject  requests  by  employers  or  committees  for  lack 
of  good  curriculum  outlines.  What  is  lacking  is  leadership  in  developing 
a standardized  statewide  core  curriculum  for  those  trades  taught  by 
resident  faculty.  This  lack  was  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two 
major  approaches.  Lack  of  so  many  curriculum  outlines  for  resident 
programs  made  comparison  of  subject  matter  for  the  same  trade  difficult. 
Available  curriculums  reflected  loeal  emphasis  and  anything  approaching 
standardization  for  a trade  was  not  meaningful  in  the  same  sense  as 
for  the  circuit  trades. 

Curriculums  that  were  available,  however,  revealed  important 
differences  between  resident  and  circuit  subject  matter.  Resident 
curriculums  demonstrated  a much  improved  balance  between  technical 
and  general  education  orientation.  While  the  curriculums  tend  to  be 
trade  oriented  generally,  they  are  not  so  tightly  structured  in  this 
direction  as  the  circuit  program  curriculums.  Whether  the  fact  that 
circuit  teachers,  with  predominately  trade  backgrounds  as  opposed  to 
resident  teachers  with  more  college  education  and  academic  backgrounds, 
makes  a difference  in  curriculum  structure  is  difficult  to  say.  It 
seems  quite  likely,  however,  that  this  may  be  the  case.  Both  groups 


10.  Some  schools  reported  that  curriculums  were  being  revised  and 

thus  outlines  were  not  available  for  this  reason.  In  a few  of  these 
instances,  revised  curriculums  were  forwarded  to  the  researcher 
at  a later  date.  Although  requests  were  made  for  revised  cur- 
riculums in  the  other  cases,  no  data  were  received. 
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participate  actively  in  curriculum  development  and  reevaluation. 

Their  recommendations,  no  doubt,  affect  the  shape  of  curriculum 
subject  matter  in  a most  important  way. 

Resident  program  curriculums,  in  contrast  to  many  circuit 
curriculums,  always  involve  at  least  one  and  often  several  permanent 
school  faculty.  Where  only  one  faculty  member  teaches  the  entire 
trade,  he  is  the  apprentice’s  master  ^teacher  and  is  available  to  assist 
in  solving  problems  and  counsel  on  a continuous  basis.  This  is 
considerably  different  than  where  the  trade  is  taught  by  only  one  circuit 
teacher.  In  those  instances,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  apprentice 
can  only  seek  assistance  on  those  days  when  the  circuit  schedule  brings 
the  circuit  teacher  to  a particular  school.  In  trade  programs  taught 
by  resident  faculty,  therefore;  the  apprentice  is  relatively  less  isolated 
from  the  school.  Even  though  he  may  be  working  during  the  day,  he 
can  telephone  his  master  teacher  or  related  subject  teachers  or  visit 
the  school  in  the  evening,  if  necessary. 


HOME  STUDY  CURRICULUMS 

In  five  schools,  apprentices  in  cosmetology,  photo  engraving, 
and  watchmaking  study  at  home.  Table  5 presents  these  schools  and 
the  trade  programs  involved. 


Table  5--Schools  and  Trade  Programs  Where  Home  Study  Curriculums 
Were  Involved,  Fall  Semester,’  1966. 


School 

Trade  Program 

Program  Supervision 

Eau  Claire 

Watchmaking 

Circuit 

Teacher 

Green  Bay 

Cosmetology 

Watchmaking 

Circuit 

Teacher 

Neenah 

Photo  Engraver 

Employer  & School 

Rhinelander 

Cosmetology 

Circuit 

Teacher 

Two  Rivers 

Cosmetology 

Circuit 

Teacher 

Source:  Neenah  Vocational  School  and  Office  of  the  Occupational  Exten- 

sion Coordinator  for  the  Circuit  Program. 
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Curriculums  for  these  home  study  courses  are  developed  in 
several  ways  depending  on  the  trade.  For  photo  engraving,  the  cur- 
riculum is  developed  by  the  school  and  employer  involved.  In  cos- 
metology, the  curriculum  is  the  same  one  used  by  the  circuit  teacher 
for  instruction  at  the  various  schools.  The  watchmaking  curriculum 
is  developed  by  a circuit  teacher  in  conjunction  with  the  Wisconsin 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Watchmaking.  While  the  related  instruction  is 
administered  through  the  circuit  program,  it  is  considered  somewhat 
different  than  the  other  trades,  thus,  explaining  its  exclusion  from  the 
earlier  discussion.  Five  times  each  year  the  teacher  visits  the  schools 
in  the  community  where  the  watchmaking  apprentice  is  working.  At 
these  times  he  collects  and  distributes  assignments.  These  home 
assignments  are  set  up  in  terms  of  study  units  (sometimes  called 
instructional  units).  The  apprentice  is  expected  to  complete  assigned 
unit  work  at  home  and  present  these  completed  units  to  the  teacher  during 
his  visits.  Visits  to  the  school  constitute  all  day  sessions  during  which 
the  apprentice  can  ask  questions  and  go  over  home  assignment  problems. 

Home  study  is  a pragmatic  response  to  extremely  small  trade  en- 
rollments in  the  state.  It  is  not  economically  feasible  to  have  a per- 
manent resident  faculty  for  the  trade  program  or  even  a regular  circuit 
as  with  other  trades.  The  shortcomings  of  such  programs  are  well 
known.  The  apprentice  is  isolated  from  most  school  contact  and  must 
turn  in  most  instances  to  the  employer  for  assistance  in  solving  prob- 
related  to  learning  the  trade.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  educators 
that  home  study  should  never  be  used  where  an  alternative  is  present 
that  will  allow  the  related  instruction  to  be  given  at  school.  Some 
fitting  into  vocational  and  technical  programs  may  be  possible  for 
certain  subject  materials.  With  such  small  enrollments  and  a highly 
specialized  trade  occupation,  there  is  little  hope,  however,  for  offering 
the  trade  technology  at  the  schools  on  a regular  basis. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  TRADE  CURRICULUMS 

The  most  pressing  need  for  related  instruction  curriculums  is 
a standardized  core  for  resident  trade  programs.  This  would  ensure 
that  apprentice  throughout  the  state  received  approximately  the  same 
education.  It  would  also  provide  an  opportunity  for  considering  sug- 
gestions made  earlier  regarding  such  teaching  techniques  as  closed 
circuit  television  and  use  of  the  Victor  Electrowriter  Remote  Blackboard. 

In  the  circuit  trade  programs  particularly,  serious  thought  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  highly  trade-oriented  approach  with  almost  complete 
subject  emphasis  on  technical  aspects  of  the  trade.  Need  we  concern 
ourselves  with  whether  the  apprentice  is  getting  a relatively  well- 
rounded  education?  If  a balanced  curriculum  between  the  technical 
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aspects  of  a trade  and  more  general  education  is  considered  desirable, 
how  can  we  achieve  such  a balance  within  the  framev/ork  of  present 
school  requirements?  If  we  cannot,  do  we  need  to  expand  apprentice 
related  instruction  to  include  other  subjects  taken  in  the  evening  or 
at  some  other  time?  These  questions  and  others  need  further  research 
in  order  to  provide  a basis  for  decision-making. 

The  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  in  Santa  Monica  and  Huntington 
Beach,  California,  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  recently  developed  a unique  on-the-job  and  school  ap- 
prenticeship program  for  electronics  technicians.  Apprentices  in  the 
program  will  absorb  8,  000  hours  of  training  including  700  hours  of  related 
instruction  in  a four  year  period.  The  curriculum  is  predominately 
academic  and  theoretical.  Apprentices  will  attend  regular  junior  college 
classes  in  the  evening  instead  of  receiving  separate  instruction. 

Academic  requirements  are  fulfilled  in  nine  months  each  year.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  in  such  a way  that  all  courses  will  count  toward 
a college  degree.  In  order  to  qualify  for  degree  status  (voluntary  com- 
mittment) the  apprentice  need  only  take  social  science  courses  during 
the  summer.  The  company  will  pay  school  costs  in  both  cases. 

The  significance  of  such  a program  has  several  dimensions.  It 
allows  the  apprentice  to  achieve  journeyman  status  while  accumulating 
credit  toward  a college  degree.  The  curriculum  demonstrates,  at 
least  in  this  project,  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  educating  the 
apprentice  without  emphasizing  a tightly  structured  trade  orientation. 
Summer  courses  in  the  social  sciences  not  only  help  the  apprentice 
qualify  for  a degree,  but  also  provide  him  with  a much  better  education 
balance.  The  apprentice  who  successfully  completes  the  basic  require- 
ments for  journeyman  status  and  then  goes  on  to  summer  school  and  gets 
his  degree,  certainly  will  be  a prime  candidate  for  supervision. 

The  idea  of  qualifying  for  a degree  while  achieving  journeyman 
status  has  much  merit  to  the  highly  motivated  apprentice  who  desires  to 
move  beyond  the  ordinary.  The  broadening  experience  of  general 
education  courses  can  provide  the  apprentice  with  insights  about  his 
company,  union,  and  community  that  will  make  him  more  sensitive  to 
the  problems  and  complex  relationships  that  are  involved. 

The  concept  of  pre-apprenticeship,  which  is  not  entirely  foreign 
to  Wisconsin's  experience,  ties  closely  with  some  of  the  ideas  expressed 
above.  Many  Wisconsin  vocational  and  technical  schools  have  programs  that 


11.  Douglas  Aircraft  Company.  Apprentiaeship  Standards  for  Eleotronio 
Teohnioian  (D.  O.  T.  #67.110),  Adopted  November  19,  1965. 
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offer  well-rounded  training  in  apprenticeable  occupations.  The 
procedures  are  already  established  to  allow  such  credit  to  count  toward 
related  instruction  requirements.  At  present,  little  is  being  done  to 
encourage  vocational  and  technical  program  students  to  consider  the 
value  of  journeyman  status  in  addition  to  their  diploma  or  degree. 

Many  compensation  plans  for  beginning  apprentices  lack  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  take  account  of  additional  educational  attainments.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  such  a person  to  enter  into  apprenticeship  at 
a lower  starting  wage  than  he  can  make  in  some  non- apprenticeable 
occupation.  Apprenticeable  occupations  are  losing  the  much  needed 
skills  and  knowledge  that  such  students  can  bring  to  the  work  environ- 
ment. Employers,  schools  and  unions  should  be  working  hard  to  im- 
prove their  counseling  techniques  for  bringing  trade  occupation  oppor- 
tunities to  the  attention  of  these  students  prior  to  employment.  This 
might  be  done  in  a number  of  ways:  (1)  improved  counseling,  (2) 

discussion  sessions  involving  employers,  unions,  students,  and  school 
representatives,  (3)  improvements  in  quality  and  quantity  of  information 
materials,  and  (4)  summer  jobs.  Summer  jobs,  for  example,  would 
give  the  student  first-hand  experience  with  a particular  occupation. 

He  would  be  able  to  gain  insights  into  a trade  to  determine  its  meaning 
for  him.  In  addition,  it  would  bring  the  student,  employer,  and  union 
together  and  provide  a realistic  feedback  system  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  employment  opportunities  on  the  part  of  the  student  and 
potential  job  candidates  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  union.  All  of 
the  above,  however,  assumes  that  unions  and  employers  desire  the  best 
qualified  candidates  for  the  skilled  trades. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STAFF 

An  examiination  was  made  of  the  personal  histories  of  the  237 
apprentice  teachers  who  taught  such  classes  during  academic  year  1964- 
65  in  an  attempt  to  determine  their  ch^acteristics . Data  on  age,  sex 

composition,  employment  status,  certification  status,  educational 
background,  years  of  related  teaching  experience,  years  of  related  work 
experience,  and  journeyman  status  were  obtained  in  various  degrees 
of  completeness  for  all  of  the  237.  ^ These  eight  dimensions  of  the 


Turnover,  records  out  of  file,  and  incomplete  application  and  other 
personal  data  forms  prevented  obtaining  complete  information  on  all 
those  who  taught  that  year.  Personnel  records  were  available  for 
183  of  the  237  teachers.  Many  of  the  other  fifty-four  left  employ- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  and  their  records  had  been 
removed  from  the  file. 
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apprentice  related  instrixction  teaching  staff  are  described  and  analyzed 
below. 


AGE  I 

I 

- ■■  I 

Data  on  age  were  available  for  158  teachers.  Ages  for  the  group  | 

I 

ranged  from  twenty-three  to  seventy-two  with  a median  age  of  forty-nine  I 

years.  Table  6 presents  ages  and  frequencies  of  occurrence  for  ail  \ 

158  and  also  gives  a breakdown  by  circuit  and  resident  groupings,  | 


Table  6- -Ages  of  Apprentice  Related  Instruction  Teachers  in  Thirty- 
seven  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Schools,  Academic  Year  1964-65, 


Age 

Circuit  Teachers 
(F  r equency ) 
(N-21) 

Resident  Teachers 
(Frequency) 
(N=216) 

Combined 

Totals 

(Frequency) 

20-  24 

3 

3 

25-29 

12 

12 

30-34 

1 

19 

20 

35-39 

• 

12 

12 

40-44 

2 

14 

16 

45-49 

4 

13 

17 

50-54 

1 

21 

22 

55-59 

4 

25 

29 

6 0-  64 

4 

9 

13 

65-69 

1 1 

1 1 

70-74 

3 

3 

n=  1 6 

n=142 

n=158 

(Md  = 55) 

(Md=49) 

(Md=49) 

Source:  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 

Education. 


The  median  age  of  the  circuit  teachers  was  fifty-five  compared 
to  forty-nine  for  resident  staff.  The  range  for  resident  teachers, 
however,  was  considerably  wider,  reflecting  the  relatively  greater 
ease  of  entry  into  teaching  apprentice  related  instruction  for  young 
people  with  a college  degree  or  at  least  some  college  and  the  ability 
of  former  teachers  to  continue  teaching  primarily  on  a part-time  basis. 
Although  sixty-five  is  the  recommended  retirement  age,  extensions 
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are  allowed  on  a year  to  year  basis.  As  a general  rule  circuit  teachers 
enter  apprentice  teachings  after  a number  of  years  of  occupational  ex- 
perience which  quite  likely  involved  an  apprenticeship  of  several  years. 

As  a result,  entry  age  is  somewhat  higher  than  for  resident  staff.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  circuit  teachers  are  involved  with  trade  technology 
as  well  as  related  subject  areas  while  the  resident  teacher  may  only  teach 
a related  subject  such  as  mathematics  or  blueprint  reading.  The  latter, 
it  will  be  remembered,  requires  considerably  less  work  experience  to 
qualify  and  as  a result  a person  can  enter  almost  immediately  after 
college.  ^ ^ 

SEX  COMPOSITION 

As  might  be  expected,  teaching  apprenticeable  trades  is  almost 
exclusively  a male  domain.  Two  hundred  twenty- seven  (95.8  per  cent) 
of  the  237  related  instruction  teachers  in  1964-65  were  male. 

In  the  circuit  program,  the  only  exception  to  the  dominant  male 
teaching  pattern  occurred  in  cosmetology.  In  the  resident  programs, 
female  teachers  taught  communication  skills,  English,  human  relations, 
related  mathematics,  and  cosmetology  (Milwaukee).  All  of  these  ex- 
cept the  last  were  related  subjects.  Present  patterns  are  unlikely  to 
change  much  in  the  future.  Over  time,  a few  more  female  teachers 
will  probably  move  into-the  related  subjects  areas  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  service  trades  such  as  cosmetology  may  utilize  females  to 
teach  the  trade  technology.  Whether  discrimination  is  involved  in 
hiring  female  teachers  for  apprentice  related  instruction  is  another 
question.  Most  of  the  trades  have  been  dominated  by  a male  tradition 
for  so  long  that  few  females  have  attempted  to  enter  into  training  in 
order  to  qualify  to  teach  the  subject  matter. 


EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

Employment  status  information  was  available  for  183  teachers. 

Of  this  number  157  were  full-time  and  twenty- six  part-time.  All  the 
circuit  teacher s and  84  per  cent  of  the  resident  teachers  were  full-time. 


13.  Related  subjects  teachers  can  qualify  for  provisional  status  with  a 
B.  S.  and  six  months  occupational  experience  while  the  technology 
teacher  is  required  to  have  eighteen  months  journeyman's  status 
for  provisional.  A degree  will  substitute  for  journeyman  status, 
however,  this  has  not  been  the  path  taken  by  a majority  of  circuit 
teachers . 
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Apprentices  in  Wisconsin’s  Vocational  Schools  are  being  taught 
predominately  by  full-time  faculty  members.  This  has  advantages 
for  trade  programs  and  apprentices,  particularly  those  in  resident 
programs.  The  full-time  faculty  membej^has  relatively  more  time  to 
spend  on  the  program(s)  he  teaches.  He  also  has  time  to  make  more 
frequent  contacts  with  industry  and  labor  leaders.  In  addition,  the 
apprentice  benefits  by  increased  availability  of  the  full-time  staff 
member,  if  needed.  The  full-time  member  also  is  able  to  participate 
much  more  actively  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  activities 
affecting  apprentice  related  instruction  than  is  the  part-time  teacher. 

The  part-time  faculty,  however,  play  an  important  role  in  ap- 
prentice related  instruction.  Quite  often  someone  is  needed  to  teach 
some  special  aspect  of  a trade.  Someone  whose  full-time  occupation 
is  in  industry  can  prove  .most  valuable  in  filling  such  a gap.  During 
the  1964-65  academic  year  the  part-time  faculty  taught  both  trade 
technology  and  related  subjects  in  a number  of  different  occupations. 
Related  welding  and  mathematics  were  the  most  frequent  subjects 
taught  by  these  members.  Trade  technology  taught  by  part-time  people 
included  millwrighting,  machine  trades,  printing,  and  sheet  metal. 
These  people  have  the  advantage  of  first-hand  practical  knowledge. 
Bringing  this  experience  into  the  classroom  means  that  the  apprentice 
can  learn  from  the  integration  that  takes  place  between  theory  and 
practical  problems. 


CERTIFICATION  STATUS 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  all  the  faculty  who  teach  apprentice 
related  instruction  is  the  large  number  who  are  classified  as  standard 
life  members.  In  academic  year  1964-65,  118  or  64,8  per  cent  of 
the  182  for  which  information  was  available  were  classified  as  standard 
life  with  full  tenure  privileges.  Table  7 presents  a breakdown  of  the 
182  faculty  members  by  appropriate  certification  classification. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  the  state’s  certification  policy  is  to  con- 
tinuously move  the  teacher  toward  standard  life  status.  To  accom- 
plish this,  certain  education  and  occupation  requirements  must  be  met 
within  specified  time  limits.  This  approach  encourages  progress  by 
the  faculty  member  resulting  not  only  in  tenure,  but  also  in  a better 
prepared  teaching  staff.  Summer  courses  at  an  approved  university 
or  college  or  occupational  experience  tend  to  keep  the  process  of  up- 
grading knowledge  very  much  in  the  foreground.  The  apprentice  canngt 
help  but  benefit  from  this  continual  influx  of  new  ideas  and  experiences 
by  the  faculty. 
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Table  7- - Certification  Status  for  182  Related  Instruction  Teachers, 
Academic  Year,  1964-65. 


Certification 

Status 

Circuit 

Teachers  ^ 

(N=21) 

Resident 
0 Teachers 

(N^216) 

% 

Approval 

_ 



25 

15. 

4 

Provisional 

3 

15.  8 

36 

22. 

0 

Standard  Life 

16 

84.  2 

1 02 

62. 

6 

n=19 

100.  0 

n- 1 63 

100. 

0 

Source:  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 

Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  BACKGROUND 

One  hundred-two  or  57.  0 per  cent  of  the  179  teachers  whose 
educational  backgrounds  were  available,  possessed  an  undergraduate 
or  higher  degree.  Approximately  17.  0 per  cent  of  these  teachers 
had  at  least  a master’s  degree.  Table  8 demonstrates  these  educa- 
tional background  patterns  for  circuit  and  resident  instructional  staff 


Table  8--Education  Background  of  179  Related  Instruction  Teachers, 
Academic  Year,  1964-65. 


Education  Status 

Circuit 

Teachers 

(N:^21) 

% 

Resident 

Teachers 

(N:-216) 

% 

Less  Than  High  School^ 

4 

22.  2 

2 

1.  2 

High  School  Plus 

1 1 

6]  . 1 

60 

37.  3 

Undergraduate  Plus 

2 

11.1 

70 

43.  5 

Masters  Plus 

1 

5 . 6 

28 

17,4 

Ph.  D. 

- 

- 

1 

. 6 

n=18 

1 00.  0 

n=  1 6 1 

100.  0 

^Although  the  people  in  this  category  lack  a high  school  diploma, 
they  have  taken  summer  courses  required  by  the  State  Board  for  certifi- 
cation status.  In  addition,  they  must  have  sufficient  occupational 
experience  to  qualify  them  for  equivalent  standing  with  those  who  rank 
higher  in  formal  education. 

Source:  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 

Education. 
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Apprentice  related  instruction  programs  possess  a highly  qualified 
teaching  staff.  While  the  resident  group  po  s s es  s ed  a relatively  greater 

number  with  college  degrees,  the  circuit  faculty  tended  to  offset  this 
with  additional  years  of  occupational  experience.  The  quality  of  the 
instructional  staff  reflects  the  state-wide  certification  policy.  This 
policy  not  only  raises  overall  standards  of  teaching  qualifications,  but 
also  demands  a high  standard  regardless  of  whether  a school  is  large 
or  small.  The  apprentice  is  the  beneficiary  of  this  excellent  policy 
for  requiring  teacher  competence. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  college  degree  is  becoming  more  and 
more  significant  as  an  employment  qualification  for  related  instruction 
teachers.  Although  the  occupational  experience  route  remains  open, 
it  is  used  much  less  often  today  for  entry,  into  the  field  of  teaching 
related  instruction.  The  exception  to'^this  is  in  the  circuit  program 
which  makes  an  effort  to  hire  journeymen,  reflecting  the  feeling  of 
the  building  trades  unions  that  apprentice  teachers  should  be  skilled 
craftsmen  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  teach  .the  trade.  Generally, 
such  a craftsman  can  make  considerably  rnore  working  his  trade  than 
teaching,  thus,  encouraging  the  development  of  a well  established 
pattern  to  hire  more  college  trained  teachers  instead  of  journeymen. 


YEARS  OF  RELATED  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 


Personal  data  were  available  on  years  of  related  teaching  ex- 
perience for  178  teachers  of  related  instruction  for  academic  year 
1964-65.  Circuit  teachers  had  a median  of  sixteen  years  of  related 
teaching  experience  compared  to  a median  of  twelve  for  resident  faculty. 

Both  the  circuit  and  resident  groups  demonstrated  considerable 
related  teaching  experience.  Relatively  larger  numbers  of  young 
resident  teachers  tended  to  reduce  the  median  years  of  experience  for 
this  group;  a quarter  of  them  had  less  than  five  years  of  related 
teaching  experience.  The  significance  of  this  data  is  that  it  adds 
another  dimension  to  the  over-all  observation  that  the  apprentice  in- 
structional staff  is  well  qualified  in  their  respective  fields. 


YEARS  OF  RELATED  OCCUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE 

Related  occupational  experience  was  available  for  148  teachers. 

The  circuit  teaching  staff  had  a median  of  nine  years  of  experience - 

compared  to  seven  for  resident  staff.  The  pattern  reflected  here  is 
quite  similar  to  the  one  for  years  of  teaching  exjDerience;  38  per  cent 
of  the  resident  teachers  had  less  than  five  years  of  related  occupational 
experience. 
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It  is  likely  that  the  median  years  of  experience  will  decrease 
somewhat  in  the  future  for  both  circuit  and  resident  full-time  staff 
due  to  the  hiring  of  more  and  more  college  trained  people.  However, 
the  recruitment  of  experienced  part-time  teachers  may  hx)ld  these 
figures  at  present  levels.  Again,  the  high  quality  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  emphasized  by  the  years  of  related  work  experience  held  by  the  group. 
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JOURNEYMAN  STATUS 

There  is  a considerable  difference  between  circuit  and  resident 
teachers  regarding  journeyman  status.  Eleven  circuit  teachers  (69 
per  cent)  were  journeymen.  In  contrast,  only  thirty-nine  (25  per  cent) 
of  the  resident  teachers  had  achieved  journeyman  status. 

This  confirms  earlier  statements  that  relatively  fewer  teachers 
of  related  instruction  enter  the  profession  by  way  of  the  occupational 
route.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  resident  trade  programs  where 
union  control  has  traditionally  been  diffused.  As  a result,  the  schools 
have  taken  more  initiative  in  hiring  teachers  for  these  programs.  In 
the  circuit  program,  which  had  its  roots  in  a request  by  the  trade 
associations  representing  master  and  journeymen  members,  the  building 
trades  unions  have  emphasized  the  hiring  of  trade  competent  instruc- 
tional staff.  This  philosophy  has  been  translated  into  action  by 

active  advisory  committee  participation  in  recommending  potential 
teachers  to  the  .state  axid  local ‘boards  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education. 

Whether  the  apprentice  teacher  should  be  a journeyman  or  not 
cannot  be  answered  here.  There  is  a difference  between  trade  tech- 
nology and  related  subject  matter  and  this  point  is  generally  considered 
in  the  discussion  of  teacher  qualifications.  It  appears  that  the  resident 
programs  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  college  trained  people  without 
journeyman  status  for  both  trade  technology  and  related  subjects.  In 
the  circuit  programs,  it  is  almost  certain  that  strong  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  by  advisory  committees  to  continue  hiring  journeymen, 
at  least  for  the  trade  technology  subjects.  This  pressure  is  reduced 
somewhat,  however,  by  the  inability  of  the  schools  to  meet  wage  levels 
that  the  journeyman  can  demand  in  the  trade. 


14.  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  the  Adult  Trade  Extension  and  the  Itinerant  Instruc- 
tion Planj  Administrative  Series  Bulletin  No.  54,  August,  1930, 

p.  8. 
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In  summary,  the  apprentice  teaching  staff  in  Wisconsin  for 
1964-65  was  highly  qualified  and  represented  one  of  the  strong  points 
of  the  entire  program.  One  can  assume  that,  given  the  high  standards 
j and  state-wide  policies  for  certification,  this  level  of  competence  will 

be  maintained  and  will  improve  in  the  future.  One  of  the  weaknesses 
I of  apprentice  related  instruction  is  the  limitations  placed  on  the  teaching 

j t staff  by  outdated  class  structure  such  as  the  individual  study  or  in- 

' structional  unit  approach.  The  teacher,  except  in  those  schools  and 

trade  programs  on  a semester  basis,  can  rarely  use  his  knowledge 
, effectively.  It  is  fragmented  and  isolated  by  the  constant  necessity 

' for  individual  counseling  and  instruction.  Effective  curriculum 

planning  and  group  projects  are  lost  arts  for  want  of  application.  It  is 
likely  that  complaints  by  apprentices  regarding  the  need  for  improved 
I ...  j teaching  staff  probably  reflect  program  structure  and  not  teacher 

j competence.  An  educational  system  such  as  apprentice  related  in- 

' struction  can  easily  make  a highly  qualified  teacher  look  inept. 

I 

* CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

, With  the  exception  of  such  aspects  as  state  and  federal  aid  policies 

and  procedures,  certification  of  teachers,  and  statewide  standards  for 
circuit  curriculum,  apprenticeship  related  instruction  in  Wisconsin  is 
a local  education  process.  Although  there  is  a loose  coordination  of 
; this  process  at  the  state  level,  related  instruction  as  an  integral  part 

of  apprenticeship  training  suffers  from  policies,  rules,  regulations, 
and  codes  developed  and  administered  by  seven  different  relatively 
autonomous  organizations  or  sets  of  organizations.  These  include  the 
Apprenticeship  Division  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  State  Board  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Circuit  Relations  Committee, 
, Local  Boards,^Schools,  Employers  and  Local  or  Area  Advisory  Com- 

' mittees.  The  latter  two  designations  almost  always  include  several 

different  employers  and  advisory  committees  depending  on  number  of 
trades  and  composition  of  industries  involved  in  the  training. 

The  lack  of  statewide  standards  in  most  aspects  of  related  instriic- 
. tion  have  encouraged  the  development  and  implementation  of  a whole 

array  of  fragmented  policies  and  procedures  at  the  community  level. 


15.  See,  for  exam^ple,  G.  Soundara  Rajan,  A Study  of  the  Registered 
Apprenticeship  Program  In  Wisconsin,  (Madison;  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational^eh^  Technical  Edu- 
cation, 1966),  p.  175. 
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Responsibility  lor  administrative  functions,  while  clearly  defined  in 
some  instances,  are  ambiguous  in  others.  Coordi nati':)n  at  tlie  sfat.;- 
level  is  largely  non-existent  with  the  exception  of  those  areas  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  It  is  interesting  that  statewide  standards 
for  two  of  these,  aid  policies  and  teacher  certification,  developed  in 
response  to  the  more  general  and  comprehen.si vc-  .strue i.u.r e of  vocational 
and  technical  education  and  represent  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive laws  on  this  kind  of  education  in  th.-  .state. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  preso'nt  struc  Lurc  of  related  instruction 
will  be  drastically  changed  in  the  imr.  ;edia  i e hiUire.  Apprenticeship 
is  an  institution  ano  as  suedr  can  be  exp-  ted  to  change  by  evolution 
rather  than  by  revolution. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  efforts  to  It^gi. slate  change,:;  in  the  apprentice- 
ship law  to  provide  for  statewide  indards  would  receive  much  support, 
particularly  from  employer.';  and  l;i,boi  . .L  hi  s was  tried  for  curriculum 
at  a very  early  point  (1911)  in  ‘h.e  ch.* veiopment  of  a legal  framework  for 
apprenticeship.  It  failed  to  sia.'.d  the  barrage  of  criticism  leveled  at 
its  intent  and  w'as  dcJ-led  fro.n-.  fclie  law  in  1915. 

Several  points  have  en~:erged  from  this  study.  These  are  as 
follow  s : 

1.  If  related  in-;  '-iiction  is  to  be  irnprov'^ed  for  the  state  as  a 
whole,  it  mu.st  begin  witli  a consideration  of  enrollment  policy.  At  a 
majority  of  the  school.s,  policies  on  apprentice  enrollment  continue  to 
emphasize  entry  i:Lt  any  time.  In  large  part,  these  policies  have 
represented  a ;:icagmatic  effort  by  the  schools  to  meet  the  interests 
and  needs  oi  xii  employers  who  train  apprentices.  Entry  at  a.ny 
tiiTic  places  ■;  o.n.sl raints  on  the  instructional  process  that  seriously  limit 
the  range  of  alternatives  for  related  instruction  trade  programs.  It 
rec{uires  a sy.stem  which  billows  the  apprentice  to  be  fitted  into  a class 
without  disrupting  the  instructional  process  and  whicn,  at  the  same  time, 
does  not  place  him  at  a learning  disadvantage. 

A number  of  schools,  working  in  conjuction  with  employers  and 
committees,  have  shifted  their  enrollment  policy  to  a semester  basis 
of  entry.  This  is  more  in  line  with  other  school  programs  and  provides 
instructional  flexibility  not  available  under  the  other  plan.  The 
semester  plan  is  adaptable  to  both  large  and  small  schools  and  trade 
programs. 

2.  A change  in  enrollment  policy  is  fundamental  to  providmg 
increased  flexibility  in  instructional  techniques.  At  present,  t|iose 
schools  that  allow'  the  apprentice  to  enter  at  any  time  are  large^^y 
restricted  to  individual  rather  than  a group  instructional  methoks. 

■Each  apprentice  under  this  system  studies  on  his  own  and  has  little 
contact  with  his  classmates  for  learning  purposes.  Except  at  specific 
times,  such  as  the  beginning  of  a class  period  or  when  a specific 
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pro.oiem  arises  that  may  bo  l■'ele^'ant  to  all  members  of  the  class, 
there  is  little  interaction  between  the  teacher  and  each  apprentice  on 
an  individual  basis.  Invariably,  beginning  and  more  advanced 
students  are  thrown  together  in  the  same  class.  Any  class  discussion 
directed  to  the  beginner  is  boring  and  repetitious  to  the  more  advanced 
student.  Conversely,  the  beginner  is  lost  when  more  advanced 
materials  or  problems  arc  discussed. 

Under  the  semester  plan,  it  is  possible  to  utilize  several  instruc- 
tional appioaches  including  l.)oth  individual  and  grovip  orientation. 

Individual  orientation,  however,  would  emphasize  work  on  proiects  and 
problems  within  the  framework  of  the  class.  This  tends  to  compliment 
the  group  method  of  instruction.  Where  class  enrollment.s  arc'  .suf- 
ficiently large,  beginning  and  more  advanced  students  can  be  placed 
in  courses  which  emphasize  a particular  stage  of  development  rather 
than  having  all  apprentice?r  in  the  same  class  working  on  elementary 
and  advanced  work. 

While  a change  in  enrollment  policy  may  not  necessarily  allow 
consideration  for  pro\-iding  increased  f!c.\'ibility  in  instructional 
techniques,  primarily  because  of  small  enrollments,  it  does  pi-ovide 
the  potential  lor  this  flexibility  in  both  large  and  small  classes.  In 
large  classes,  enrollment  presents  no  problem,  thus  individual  and/or 
group  (class)  methods  can  be  used.  In  those  trades  with  smaller 
enrollments  it  is  probable  that  use  of  the  semester  plan,  whore  entry 
peiiods  are  restricted  to  two  points  in  time  each  year,  v\ould  result  in 
some  enrollment  improv'ement  over  present  cii'cumstance s . In 
addition,  enrollments  would  be  considerably  more  stable,  primarily 
because  entry  and  completion  points  would  be  subject  to  greater  control. 

The  present  use  of  cooperative  program  arrangements  between  schools 
and  the  combining  of  trades  with  common  technologies  provdde  useful 
strategies  for  dealing  with  these  small  enrollments  and  nec’d  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  future. 

3.  There  is  definite  need  for  a standardized  core  curriculum 
for  all  trade  programs  in  the  state.  This  has  already  been  accomplished 
for  circuit  program  trades.  Such  a standardized  core  would  insure 
each  apprentice  of  receiving  approximately  the  same  basic  education. 

Where  necessary,  local  subject  or  course  requirements  could  be  designed 
to  meet  any  specific  industrial  circumstances  peculiar  to  a certain 
community  or  area  of  the  state. 

A standardized  core  curriculum  for  a trade  W'ould  also  increase 
the  Ilexibility  of  instructional  methods.  Apprenticeship  needs  to  consider 
the  value  of  such  teaching  techniques  as  closed  circuit  television  and 
the  remote  blackboard  telclecture  approach.  Tlmse  approaches  may 
offer  a valuable  means  of  providing  certain  trade  information  simultaneously 
to  large  numbers  of  apprentices  in  the  same  trade. 
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Hopefully,  evaluation  of  the  need  for  a core  curriculum  would 
encourage  an  assessment  of  curriculum  content.  Currently,  many 
related  mstruction  curriculums  display  a tightly  structured  trade 
orientation.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  building  trades.  Within 
the  framework  of  four  hundred  hours,  perhaps  it  is  as  much  as  we  can 
expect  with  such  limited  exposure  to  formal  education.  The  present 
study  pointed  out,  however,  that  many  trade  programs  now  require  more 
than  four  hundred  hours.  In  considering  curriculum  requirements. 

It  is  worth  examining  the  philosophy  of  developing  the  whole  man  rather 
than  an  employee.  Possibilities  include  an  increased  emphasis  on 
more  general  education  subjects  in  trade  extension  programs  and  in 
additional  hours  beyond  the  four  hundred  state  minimum  requirement. 
Further,  it  is  worth  considering  ways  of  encouraging  the  highly 
motivated  apprentice  to  pick  up  an  associate  degree  or  two  year  voca- 
tional diploma  by  taking  additional  courses . Ways  could  be  explored 
to  reward  such  efforts  by  reimbursement  of  tuition  and  books  and/or 
compensation  increases  beyond  those  provided  under  regular  employ- 
ment  conditions. 


4.  The  present  structure  of  related  instruction  credit  is  based 
on  an  hour  for  hour  equivalency.  One  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  one 
hour  of  class  time.  This  approach,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  wording 
of  the  apprenticeship  law  is  considered  out  of  tune  with  other  vocational 
school  education  programs.  The  crediting  means  little  or  nothing 
outside  of  apprenticeship  training,  thus,  failing  to  consider  the  meaning 
of  this  credit  to  the  apprentice.  If,  for  example,  he  decides  to  pursue 
an  alternadve  vocational  school  program  (vocational  or  technical)  his 
previous  time  in  school  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  evaluate,  possibly 
forcing  him  to  start  his  education  over  again. 

With  the  introduction  of  a semester  enrollment  policy,  courses 
could  be  designed  as  part  of  the  related  instruction  curriculum  and 
evaluated  on  a basis  quite  similar  to  present  arrangements  for  other 
education  programs.  The  crediting  procedure  could  be  established 
based  on  an  equivalency  evaluation  of  present  hours  requirements. 

This  could  be  done  within  the  framework  of  the  present  wording  of  the 
apprenticeship  law  as  the  term  "equivalent"  appears  in  this  context. 

5.  The  practice  of  allowing  credit  for  previous  education  and/or 
woik  experience,  home  assignments  and  correspondence  courses  is 

in  need  of  review.  It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  area  of  credit 
be  evaluated  by  the  state  agencies  that  coordinate  and  administer  ap- 
prenticeship./ This  should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  local  leadership. 
As  part  of  this  assessment,  it  is  urged  that  statewide  standards  be 
developed,  approved  and  implemented  regarding  the  allowing  of  credit 
of  whateyer  kind.  Credit  for  previous  work  experience  should  not  be 
allowed  to  reduce  related  instruction  requirements,  nor  should  credit 
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be  allowed  for  home  assignments.  For  correspondence  courses, 
the  present  policy  of  allowing  them  only  when  no  other  alternative  is 
available,  should  be  continued. 

Credit  for  previous  education  experience  should  be  continued  and 
expanded  where  possible.  In  the  past  apprenticeship  has  concentrated 
its  recruitment  attention  on  the  young  working  person.  It  has  failed 
to  capitalize  on  the  skills  and  talents  of  the  post  high  school  full-time 
vocational  and  even  technical  student.  Few  plans  have  been  laid  or 
effected  to  acquaint  and  encourage  this  group  to  consider  the  meaning 
of  becoming  a skilled  craftsman.  Several  ideas  along  these  lines  were 
suggested  in  the  present  study.  These  included:  (1)  improved  coun- 

seling; (2)  discussion  sessions  involving  employers,  unions,  students, 
and  school  repres entativ'es ; (3)  improvements  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
information;  and  (4)  .summer  jobs.  It  is  suggested  that  summer  jobs 
might  provide  the  student  with  first-hand  experience  in  an  occupation. 

He  would  be  able  to  gain  insights  into  a trade  to  determine  its  meaning 
for  him.  In  addition,  it  would  bring  the  student,  employer  and  union 
together  and  provide  a feedback  system  for  purposes  of  evaluation  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned.  In  utilizing  this  kind  of  approach,  it  would 
not  be  expected  that  the  student  perform  as  a skilled  worker.  Instead, 
he  could  do  valuable,  productive  work  as  a helper.  There  are  many 
ways  of  encouraging  and  acquainting  a young  person  with  apprenticeable 
occupations.  What  is  needed  is  creative  leadership  to  get  them  im- 
plemented. 

6.  In  the  course  of  the  present  study,  it  became  clear  that  a few 
schools  in  the  state  are  not  providing  related  instruction  for  certain 
trades  primarily  because  of  very  small  enrollments.  This  position  is 
untenable  in  light  of  the  majority  that  provide  trade  instruction  for  en- 
rollments of  one  or  two  people.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent  are  receiving  training.  Our  committment  under  the  law 
is  clearly  100  per  cent.  Anything  less  should  come  only  after  every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  fulfill  this  obligation.  If  we  expect  to  win 
the  confidence  of  industry,  labor  and  the  apprentice  himself  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  secure  training  for  those  people  who  are  now 
being  deprived  of  it  in  certain  areas  of  the  state. 

7.  Finally,  there  are  several  aspects  of  related  instruction  that 
need  special  attention  in  the  form  of  research  at  the  state  level.  One 
of  these  areas  is  that  of  testing  the  apprentice.  At  present,  some 
schools  require  the  new  apprentice  to  take  a test  battery  while  others 
do  not.  The  test  results  frequently  serve  the  dual  role  of  providing 
information  to  the  committees  for  selection  screening  purposes  and 
also  a counseling  tool  to  inform  the  committees  of  subject  areas  in  which 
the  potential  apprentice  candidate  appears  to  need  refresher  or  remedial 
course  work,  if  indentured. 
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The  entire  area  of  testing  is  in  need  of  review.  Standards  need 
to  be  established  on  who  should  be  authorized  to  test,  kinds  of  tests  to 
be  offered,  and  what  the  purpose  of  the  tests  should  be.  Karl 
Magnusen,  in  his  recent  study  of  joint  apprenticeship  committees  in 
the  building  trades  suggested  that  the  entire  area  of  testing  needed  re- 
ev’^aluation.  This  study  reaffirms  that  position. 

A second  aspect  pertains  to  the  requirement  of  total  training 
time.  Related  instruction  is  integrally  tied  to  totai  training  time, 
although  there  is  evidence  from  the  present  investigation  that  this 
relationship  is  gradually  changing.  Many  programs  now  require 
several  hundred  hours  of  related  instruction  in  excess  of  400,  however, 
total  training  time  has- remained  the  same.  Frequent  comments  were 
heard  from  many  sources  during  this  research  that  total  training  time 
for  many  trades  is  excessive  and  this  fact  tends  to  discourage  yo\mg 
people  from  entering  apprenticeship.  Such  comments  are  quite  easily 
made  but  what  is  needed  is  research  on  the  subject  which  will  provide 
us  with  improved  information.  Perhaps  longer  training  periods  may 
be  needed  in  some  trades.  The  increasing  complexity  of  our  industrial 
base  would  tend  to  suggest  this  possibility  for  certain  occupations. 
Conversely,  increased  standardization  and  new  methods  of  production 
in  others  may  equally  suggest  less  training  time. 

A third  aspect  ties  closely  with  the  time  requirement,  namely, 
attendance  patterns.  Presently  there  a^e  three  major  attendance 
patterns:  (1)  four  hours  once  each  week,  (2)  eight  hours  once  each 

week,  and  (3)  eight  hours  every  other  week.  It  would  be  valuable  to 
know  more  about  the  implications  of  these  patterns  for  the  apprentice, 
school  and  employer. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  leadership  and  administrative 
relatio.nships  of  related  instruction,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
expanding  the  participating  members  of  the  local  and/or  area  advisory 
committees  to  include  representatives  from  the  vocational  schools. 

This  could  be  on  the  basis  of  equal  or  unequal  representation  with  the 
other'groups  depending  on  recommendations  from  those  who  would  be 
involved  in  working  out  a plan  for  such  a change. 

One  of  the  major  values  to  such  an  extention  of  the  advisory 
concept  would  be  to  bring  present  committee  members  and  school 
representatives  into  a closer  working  relationship  with  each  other. 

Most  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  advisory  committees  stresses 
the  importance  of  a close  working  relationship  between  the  committees 
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and  schools,  yet  Magnusen's  recent  study  of  the  registered  apprentice- 
ship committees  in  the  building  trades  in  Wisconsin  suggested  that 
interaction  between  the  school  and  committee  representatives  was  quite 
low.  In  part,  the  criticism  leveled  at  related  instruction  and  the  schools 
may  be  explained  by  the  absence  of  a formalized  structure  within  which 
these  representatives  can  work  together.  Magnusen’s  study  demon- 

stated  possible  points  of  conflict  in  the  area  of  related  instruction  by 
quoting  an  electrical  committee  observation  that  ’’The  schools  don’t 
know  what  is  required  for  a construction  electrician.  WTien  the  com- 
mittee does  recommend  a change  in  instruction,  the  schools  run  to  ail 
the  state  agencies  for  protection  to  dominate  the  teaching  materials. 

While  harmony  may  not  result  by  closer  participation  of  these 
representatives,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  make  each  other  more  aware 
of  their  interests  and  values  regarding  related  instruction. 

This  project  was  supported  by  a grant  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation,  and  Research  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  196^. 
Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part  is  permitted  for  any  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Government. 
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APPRENTICESHIP  - A THEORETICAL  MODEL 


Norman  F.  Dufty 

Western  Australian  Institute  of  Technology 


An  inquiry  into  recruitment  to  the  skilled  trades  in  Western 
Australia  through  the  apprenticeship  system  showed  tha^  the  number 
of  apprentices  fluctuated  more  than  industrial  employment  and  the 
number  of  new  apprentices  fluctuated  more  than  the  total  number  of 
apprentices.  Over  the  1 948-58  period  the  four  quarter  moving  average 
figure  for  industrial  employment  showed  one  peak,  the  total  number 
of  apprentices  had  three  peaks,  and  the  figure  for  new  apprentices 
showed  nine  peaks.  Studies  of  particular  industries  revealed  a 
similar  p^^tern.  In  this  article  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  a 
theoretical  model  of  an  apprenticeship  system  and  to  discuss  the 
implications  of  such  a model. 

THE  MODEL 

Entrants  to  the  apprenticeship  system  may  be  limited  by  supply 
or  demand  and  in  order  to  study  first  the  demand  side  alone  it  was 
necessary  to  select  industries  in  which  there  was  a steady  over-supply 
of  entrants  over  the  period  in  question.  Further,  in  order  to  obtain 
comparable  employment  figures  it  was  essential  to  select  industries 
whose  boundaries  coincided  as  closely  as  possible  with  particular 
occupations.  The  trades  fulfilling  these  requirements  over  the  1948-58 
decade  were  those  of  plumber,  carpenter,  painter,  motor  mechanic 
and  tailor.  The  rank  order  correlations  between  the  total  number  of 
apprentices  and  employment  ranged  from  0*85  to  0-94  whereas  those 
between  entrants  and  employment  were  from  0- 36|to  0-81.  Other 
relationships  tested,  such  as  earnings,  wage  rates,  etc.  , showed 
correlations  approximating  to  zero.  On  the  basis  that  the  stable  rela- 
tionship is  between  the  total  number  of  apprentices.  A,  and  employment 
in  the  industry,  E,  this  may  be  expressed  for  period  t in  the  form 

At  - KEt 

when  K is  the  appropriate  apprentice/ employment  ratio.  Assuming  a 
stable  relationship  between  the  number  of  tradesmen  and  industry  em- 
ployment, the  upper  limit  of  K will  be  set  by  the  limiting  apprentice/ 
tradesmen  ratio  determined  by  the  industrial  tribunal.  In  practice 
this  is  not  a restrictive  factor,  at  least  on  an  industry  basis. 
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The  operation  of  the  industrial  tribunal  is  such  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  an  employer  to  discharge  an  apprentice.  The  level  of  em- 
ployment relevant  to  the  model  will  therefore  be  the  sum  of  all  the  firms 
minimum  anticipate;!  employment  figures  for  some  years  ahead.  Em- 
ployers are  unlikely  to  take  the  risk  of  being  caught  with  too  many  ap- 
prentices if  economic -conditions  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  reduce 
eiaiployment.  If  we  take  C to  be  a coefficient  of  optimism  then  the 
relationship  becomes 
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A. 


KCE, 


““t  “ 

The  level  of  intake  will  be  determined  by  A less  the  apprentices  still 
in  training,  the  latter  being  largely  dependent  on  the  intake  in  previous 
years  after  allowing  for  wastage.  If  I is  the  annual  intake  and  a,  b,  c 
and  d are  coefficients  describing  the  retention  of  the  intake  after  1,  2., 

3 and  4 years  then 

KCE^  - alf  T - bT  - cL  , - dl. 


It  “ ^^^t  “ ^^t-1  " *^’*‘t-2  ” *^^t-3  ^*^-4 


In  most  trades  the  ability  to  absorb  first  year  apprentices  is 
limited,  this  limit  being  set  by  technical  factors  ajg^d  being  high  for 
trades  such  as  woodmachining  and  low  for  others  such  as  watch  re- 
pairing. If  the  first  year  apprentice  ratio  is  denoted  by  then 


Finally,  the  annual  intake  will  not  exceed  the  supply  of  suitably 
qualified  recruits,  S^-  that  is 
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The  significant  feature  of  such  a model  is  that  even  smooth  move- 
ments in  industry  employnaent  are  likely  to  generate  w'ide  and  persistent 
fluctuations  in  the  annual  intake  of  apprentices.  For  example,  taking 
c,a,b,c,  d,  to  be  unity,  K as  0-20  and  both  and  S as  non- limiting, 
then  a rise  of  employment  from  400  to  540  at  twenty  per  annum  follow^ed 
by  six  years  at  that'  figure  and  a decline  back  to  400  at  the  same  rate 
will  generate  intake  fluctuations  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  and  will 
show  three  peaks. 


THE  MODEL  IN  OPERATION  - WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 


Two  industries  are  taken  as  examples,  both  of  them  with  an  ample 
supply  of  recruits  relative  to  demand,  in  order  to  prevent  supply  be- 
coming a limiting  factor.  In  the  first  one,  the  motor  vehicle  repair 
industry  K = 0-092,  and  S are  non-limiting,  and  the  intake  figures 
for  the  four  previous  years  are  assumed  to  be  32,  50,  99  and  67.  Actual 
figures  are  not  used  in  either  example  because  of  the  distortion  of  the 
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overall  picture  caused  by  the  training  of  men  from  the  armed  services. 
The  data  indicate  a wastage  rate  of  1 0 per  cent  per  annum,  a,  b,  c and  d 
are  therefore  taken  to  be  0*90,  0*80,  0*70  and  0-60  respectively. 
Values  of  C are  purely  subjective  estimates,  unity  for  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  decade  then  0-9^  and  0-87  in  the  last  two.  The  data  are 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Taking  a different  industry,  clothing  manufacture,  which  shows 
a different  employment  trend,  K - 0-  18,  and  S are  non-limiting, 
and  the  intake  figures  used  are  54,  18,  64  and  70  for  the  four  years 
prior  to  1948/49.'  No  resignations  were  reported,  therefore  a,  b,  c 
and  d are  taken  as  unity.  After  1951/52  employment  in  the  industry 
fell  heavily  due  to  inter- state  competition  and  the  industry  suffered 
severely,  Extimates  for  C are  therefore  unity  for  the  first  four  years 
of  the  period  followed  by  0 *92,  0*87  and  0*67  for  the  next  three  and 
0 ‘60  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  1, 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  MODEL 

On  the  evidence  presented  above,  the  suggested  model  of  an 
apprenticeship  system  approximates  to  the  real  situation,  at  least  in 
the  particular  labour  market  under  consideration.  The  implications 
of  the  model  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1,  Comparatively  smooth  changes  in  industry  employment 

can  give  rise  to  quite  large  fluctuations  in  apprentice  intake. 
These  cause  organizational  difficulties  for  the  authorities 
responsible  for  the  formal  education  of  apprentices. 

2,  In  occupations  which  find  it  difficult  to  attract  recruits, 
supply  limitations  prevent  'naturaP  intake  peaks  being 
achieved.  This  inability  to  make  up  for  the  lean  years  is 
likely  to  result  in  a chronic  shortage  of  apprentices.  ^ 

3,  The  institutional  factors  involved,  principally  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  discharging  an  apprentice,  result  in  com- 
paratively low  values  for  the  coefficient  C.  Employers  with 
a pessimistic  outlook  on  their  future  operate  on  a low  C. 
Although  this  may  be  compensated  by  high  values  of  C for 


1,  For  a more  detailed  consideration  of  this  point  in  a specific  em- 
ploying authority  see  N,  F,  Dufty,  "The  Influence  of  the  Selection 
Process  and  Labour  Market  Pressures  on  Recruits  to  thefSkilled 
Trades,  " Journal  of  Industrial  Relations^  7,  1965,  336-340. 
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other  employers  in  the  industry  whose  future  prospects 

• ^ are  brighter,  or  S may  be  limiting  factors.  The  net 

I result  is  a lower  level  of  intake  of  apprentices  into  the 

industry  as  a whole  than  an  objective  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  would  justify. 

The  implications  outlined  above  suggest  certain  modifications 
to  the  system  which  might  help  to  correct  some  of  the  observed  un- 
I balances.  The  most  i^nportant  of  these  would  be  the  introduction  of 

some  flexibility  into  the  cir  rangements . One  way  in  which  this,  could 
be  done  would  be  to  make  the  first  part  of  the  apprenticeship  common 
to  a number  of  related  trades,  thus  enabling  transfers  to  be  made, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  training.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  employers  to  take  reasonable  numbers  of  apprentices 
- (a  reluctance  which  stems  from  the  perceived  danger  of  a reduction 

^ in  employment)  it  would  also  be  advisable  to  indenture  apprentices 

i to  an  Apprenticeship  Board  rather  than  to  individual  employers.  This 

* would  facilitate  inter- employer  transfers  when  a particular  industry, 

or  some  portion  of  it,  was  adversely  affected  by  economic  conditions. 

. It  may  even  be  feasible  for  the  government  to  take  final  responsibility 

; in  circumstances  where  transfers  were  impossible.  Of  course,  the 

above  comments  are  no  more  than  tentative  ideas  which  would  need 
! further  consideration  in  the  institutional  context  of  the  labour  market 

concerned. ^ 
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2.  For  a more  detailed  discussion  see  N.  F.  Dufty,  "Apprenticeship,  " 
Eoonomio  Activity  in  VJestern  Australia,  9,1966,  13-20,  also  reprinted 
in  W.  G.  Ford  and  J.  E.  Isaac  (eds.  ) Readings  in  Australian 
Industrial  Relations  (Sydney:  Sun  Books,  1967). 
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RECRUITMENT  TO  THE  SKILLED  TRADES: 

A STUDY  OF  A SEGMENT  OF  A SKILLED  LABOR  MARKET 

Norman  F.  Dufty'*' 


In  Western  Australia,  entry  to  the  skilled  trades  via  a formal 
apprenticeship  is  much  more  common  than  in  the  U.S.  A.  In  some 
years,  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  male  school  leavers  (mainly 
dropouts)  enter  the  apprenticeship  system.  Some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Western  Australian  apprenticeship  system  include:  apprentice- 

ship training  commencing  at  age  15;  an  average  length  of  five  years  for 
virtually  all  apprenticeships;  very  low  dropout  rates  (less  than  5 per 
cent);  and  one  day  of  related  classroom  instruction  every  two  weeks 
in  paid  time.  Apprentices  in  all  trades  are  paid  at  the  same  rate, 
according  to  the  year  of  apprenticeship,  as  the  interskill  differential 
between  trades  for  adult  tradesmen  is  very  small.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  question  may  w'ell  be  raised,  ’’How  does  the  labor  market 
operate?  ” An  investigation  w^s  made  into  the  process  of  apprentice 
selection  in  the  Western  Australian  Government  Railways  (WA^GR) 
over  the  ten  year  period  from  1948  to  1958.  This  organization,  which 
trains  a large  percentage  of  the  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades  in  the 
State,  has  a clear-cut  selection  procedure  and  keeps  adequate  records. 
Access  to  the  records  for  this  period  was  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
late  Mr, 'A,  P.  Ffarrington,  chairman  of  the  Selection  Board  at  that  time. 

The  applications  for  apprenticeships  were  solicited  by  advertise- 
ments that  listed  the  trades  available  and  the  applicants  were  tested 
and  interviewed.  ^ For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  the  interview  and 
test  data  were  combined  in  an  ’’ability  score.  ” This  was  done  by  adding 
the  interview  score,  a numerical  expression  of  the  interview  board's 
opinion  of  the  applicant,  to  the  mean  of  the  applicant’s  test  scores 


- Norman  F.  Dufty  is  a visiting  professor  in  the  Industrial  Relations 
Research  Institute  and  a research  associate  in  the  Center  for  Studies 
in  Vocational  and  TechniQ^I  Education. 

1.  For  a full  discussion  o|  the  testing  and  interviewing  procedures, 
see  N.  F.  Dufty,  ’’The  Recruitment  of  Apprentices  for  the  Western 
Australian  Government  Railways,  ” PersonneZ  Praetioe  BuZZetin^ 

Vol.  XVI  (I  960),  pp.  34-4,6. ■ 
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(intelligence,  mechanical  aptitude,  etc.  ) thus  giving  both  interview 
and  test  scores  equal  weight.  Because  the  interview  board  had  the 
test  scores  available  when  evaluating  the  applicant,  there  was  obviously 
a "halo  effect.  " 

Owing  to  the  imbalance  between  the  requirements  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  the  number  of  applicants  who  nominated  particular  trades  as 
first  choices,  a large  number  of  interviewees  were  asked  if  they  would 
accept  an  apprenticeship  in  another  trade  if  they  were  rejected  for  their 
first  choice.  The  pliability  of  the  applicants  was  reflected  in  two 
statistics.  Over  the  period  in  question,  25  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
ranked  alZ  the  trades  mentioned  in  the  advertisement- -usually  ten  or 
more,  and  less  than  5 per  cent  nominated  a single  trade.  In  addition, 
less  than  half  the  boys  who  accepted  apprenticeships  did  so  in  the  trade 
nominated  as  their  first  choice. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine  the  allocation  mechanism 
in  this  subsection  of  the  labor  market.  ^ 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  SELECTION  PROCEDURE 

% 

The  effect  of  the  selection  procedure  in  diverting  applicants  from 
the  trade  which  they  gave  as  their  first  choice  to  some  other  trade 
showed  several  distinct  patterns.  If  the  applicants  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  vacancies,  and  if  the  quality  of  the  applicants  and  the 
minimum  standards  for  selection  were  reasonably  high,  then  only  a 
small  number  of  boys  wanting  apprenticeships  in  a particular  trade 
would  get  them.  For  example,  14.4  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
electrical  fitting  apprenticeships  received  an  apprenticeship  in  this  trade 
but  36,  2 percent  received  an  apprenticeship  in  another  trade.  Pattern- 
makers, auto-mechanics,  and  carpenters  are  other  examples.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  both  the  minimum  selection  standards  and  the  quality 
of  the  applicants  were  reasonably  high,  but  the  number  of  applicants 
did  not  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  vacancies,  a larger  proportion 
tended  to  be  accepted.  Mechanical  fitters  and  machinists  were  in  this 
class.  When  available  vacancies  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants, and  the  quality  of  applicants  relative  to  the  minimum  selection 
standards  was  high,  as  in  the  cases  of  boilermakers^  and  wagon  builders, 
a large  proprotion  of  the  applicants  was  accepted  for  their  chosen  trade. 


2, 


For  a more  detailed  discussion,  see  N,  F,  Dufty,  ’’The  Influence  of 
The  Selection  Process  and  Labour  Market  Pressures  on  Recruits  to 
the  Skilled  Tr.^des,  ” Journal  of  Industrial  Relations^  Vol.  VII, 

No,  3 (November  1965),  pp.  336-40, 
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In  situations  which  were  similar,  except  that  the  quality  of  applicants 
was  low,  the  proportion  of  rejects  was  high,  but  those  accepted  went 
into  the  trades  they  chose.  Trimmers,  blacksmiths,  and  painters 
were  in  this  category.  ^ 

In  general,  trades  such  as  electrical  fitting,  mechanical  fitting, 
and  carpentry  tended  to  be  overselected  and  a large  number  of  boys 
who  nominated  these  trades  as  first  choices  eventually  ended  up  with 
apprenticeships  in  other  trades.  Conversely,  the  main  receiving 
trades  were  wagon  building,  painting,  boilerrnaking,  sheetmetal  worl  ihg, 
copper  smithing,  blacksmithing^  and  molding.  Over  half  the  boys  go  ng 
into  these  trades  selected  some  other  trade  as  their  first  preference 
(see  Table  1 ). 

There  seem  to  be  two  major  reasons  for  the  difference  in  ability 
between  those  boys  choosing  a trade  and  those  actually  selected  for  it. 
The  rejection  of  applicants  below  the  set  minimum  standards  obviously 
raised  the  average  level  of  ability  scores  of  those  remaining.  In 
addition,  the  excess  of  applicants  over  vacancies  in  the  more  popular 
trades  meant  that  many  of  these  boys  could  not  obtain  their  preferred 
apprenticeships.  These  unsuccessful  applicants  frequently  had  higher 
ability  scores  than  those  who  chose  and  were  accepted  for  some  of  the 
less  popular  trades.  Diversion  of  some  of  these  applicants  to  the  less 
popular  trades  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  difference  in  the  ability 
scores.  Taking  specific  examples,  in  the  trades  of  electrical  fitting, 
carpentry,  auto-mechanics,  and  patternmaking,  the  increment  in 
ability  scores  was  from  12  to  20  (see  Table  1).  The  upward  shift  was 
obviously  due  to  the  selectivity  made  possible  by  the  excess  of  applicants 
over  vacancies.  In  the  trades  of  copper  smithing  and  molding,  it  was 
11  and  15,  despite  the  low  quality  of  the  applicants  and  high  proportion 
of  those  who  were  selected.  This  was  due  to  the  diversion  of  rejected 
applicants  of  high  ability  who  had  nominated  the  more  popular  trades 
as  their  first  choices. 


EFFECTS  OF  LABOR  MARKET  PRESSURE  ON  SELECTION 

Any  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  relative  to  the  number 
of  vacancies  enabled  the  Selection  Board  to  become  more  selective  and 
tended  to  increase  the  difference  between  the  average  ability  scores  of 
the  boys  applying  for  the  trade  and  those  of  the  boys  actually  chosen. 
This  difference  is  called  the  ’’ability  score  increment.  ” Taking  the  two 
most  popular  trades,  mechanical  and  electrical  fitting,  the  rank  order 
correlations  between  the  ability  score  increments  and  the  percentage 
of  applicants  selected  were  0.  63  and  0.  69  respectively. 
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It  could  be  hypothesized  that  as  the  total  number  of  applicants 
increased,  the  total  number  of  boys  unable  to  got  apprenticeships  in  j; 
the  populator  trades  would  also  increase,  and  that  many  of  these  boys 
V would  then  be  div^erted  to  the  relatively  unpopular  trades.  Because  j 

applicants  to  the  popular  trades  tended  to  have  higher  scores  than 
those  choosing  the  unpopular  trades,  the  diversion  of  boys  to  those 
trades  short  of  applicants  tended  to  raise  the  average  ability  scores  of 
the  group  of  boys  entering  these  trades.  Taking  two  of  the  trades, 
molding  and  boilermaking,  which  received  applicants  who  nominated^ 
some  other  trade  as  a first  choice,  the  rank  order  corroUitions  between 
the  average  ability  scores  of  thl^total  applicants  and  the  average  ability 
scores  of  those  selected  were  0.  93  and  0.  83  respectively. 

The  above  discussion  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trader, 
drawing  their  recruits  largely  from  the  unsuccessful  applicants  :o 
other  trades  would  show  larger  variations  in  the  ability  scores  of 
those  selected.  In  other  words,  the^  popular  trades  could  always  secure 
high  quality  applicants,  and  although  thc‘re  was  a variation  with  labor 
market  pressure,  it  wasTnot  large  in  absolute  terms.  The  under  selected 
trades,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a large  reservoir  of  good  quality  re- 
jectees from  the  more  popular  trades  when  there  was  a large  surplus 
of  applicants,  but  this  diminished  markedly  as  the  labor  market 
tightened.  Taking  the  percentage  of  boys  nominating  a trade  as  a 
first  choice  and  the  range  of  ability  scores,  i,  e,  , the  difference  between 
the  highest  average  ability  score  of  boys  selected  in  any  one  year  and 
the  lowest,  as  a percentage  of  the  latter,  the  figures  varied  from  99.  0 
per  cent  and  7.  0 per  cent  in  the  case  of  electrical  fitters,  to  22.  0 per 
cent  and  57.8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  molders.  This  relationship  only 
held  when  the  receiving  trade  drew  rejected  applicants  from  trades 
such  as  mechanical  and  electrical  fitting,  which  attracted  large  numbers 
of  boys  with  high  ability  scores.  Within  the  group  of  trades  fulfilling 
this  condition,  the  rank  order  correlation  between  the  two  criteria  was 
unity.  In  trades  such  as  wagon  building,  w^hich  drew  its  nonfir st- choice 
^ selectees  from  rejected  applicants  for  carpentry,  the  relationship  was 
completely  obscured  because  the  ability  scores  of  the  applicants  for 
these  two  trades  were  very  similar. 


WAGE  INFLUENCES  AND  LABOR  MARKET  PRESSURE 

There  are  three  possible  alternatives  in  considering  the  price 
mechanism  in  the  labor  market  for  apprentices:  (1)  the  general  skill 

differential  relative  to  the  unskilled  worker's  wage;  (2)  the  apprentice 
wage  ratio,  which  compares  the  apprentice's  wage  rate  in  the  first 
year  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  average  rate  in  alternative  job 
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opportunities;  and,  (3)  the  ratio  of  the  earnin«s  of  the  apprentice  from 
the  age  of  15  to  Zl,  to  those  of  the  average  s cttu- skilled  worker,  which 
is  called  the  apprentice  earnings  ratio.  ^ In  terms  of  opportunity 
cost,  the  other  relcv^ant  measure  is  the  availability  of  alternative  job 
opportunities.  This  measure,  termed  labor  market  pressure,  is  the 
number  of  job  vacancies  for  juniors  (under  Zl)  in  Western  Australia 
minus  the  applicants  for  jobs  in  the  same  age  group.  The  figures  are 
shown  in  Table  Z. 

As  noted  previously,  the  Western  Australian  wage  structure  is 
such  that  virtually  all  apprentices  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  ac- 
cording to  the  year  of  their  apprentice  ship.  A similiar  rigidity  is 
apparent  in  the  skill  differential,  variations  between  trades  being  very 
small.  In  this  context,  therefore,  it  is  justifiable  to  refer  to  a general 
skill  differential  and  to  regard  all  apprentice  wages  as  being  the  same, 
whatever  the  trade. 

The  rank  order  correlation  between  the  pressure  in  the  junior 
labor  market  and  the  nuniber  of  applicants  for  apprenticeships  was  0.  90 
while  other  correlations  were  negligible.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
evidence  that  wage  variations  of  the  magnitude  which  were  experienced 
over  the  period  in  question  had  no  impact  on  the  number  of  boys  applying 
for  apprenticeships.  This  was  confirmed  in  an  investigation  reported 
elsewhere  which  indicated  that  applicants  for  apprenticeships  had  in- 
accurate knowledge  of  both  the  apprentice's  wage  rate  and  the  wages 
paid  to  the  skilled  worker.  On  the  other  hand,  a general  shortage  of 
jobs  for  junior  workers  did  affect  the  actual  number  of  boys  applying 
for  apprenticeships. 

A recent  investigation  by  D.  J.  Farber  indicates  that  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
tKe  number  of  new  apprentice  registrants  varies  inversely  with  the 
average  level  of  unemployment  as  a whole.  ^ The  evidence  presented 
above  indicates  that  the  number  ot  applicants  for  apprenticeships  varies 
directly  with  unemploynient  in  the  junior  labor  market.  There  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  here.  Farber's  figures  are  a pure  measure 
of  the  demand  for  apprentices,  given  the  reasonable  assumption  of 
excess  supply.  The  figures  shown  in  Table  Z are  a pure  measure  of 
supply.  A more  general  capital  stock  adjustment  model  along  the  lines 


3.  For  a detailed  discus  sion  of  the  wage  measures  , see  N.  F.  Dufty,  "Onthe 
Significance  of  Wage  Rates,  " Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  1 (April  196^),,pp.  3Z-4Z. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  D.J.  Farber,  "Apprenticeship  in  the  United  States;  Labor  Market  Forces 
and  Social  Policy,  " The  Journal  of  Human  Resources,  Vol.  II,  No.  1 
(Winter  1967),  pp.  70-90. 
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suggested  by  Farber  fits  the  Western  Australian  data  on  selected  in- 
dustry groups  rennarkably  well.  ^ 

As  already  noted,  the  inter- skill  differentials  are  quite  small 
between  trades,  but  some  observations  may  be  made  on  their  influence. 
During  the  period  in  question,  the  highest  differentials  was  that  paid  to 
the  patternmaker,  yet  patternmaking  only  ranked  eighth  in  popularity 
as  determined  by  first  choices  (see  Table  1).  Next  in  the  pay 
hierarchy  were  the  trades  of  blacksmithing  and  coppersmithing,  which 
ranked  eleventh  and  fifteenth  respectively,  presumably  because  of  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  work,  such  as  heat  and  dirt.  In  1952,  the  trades 
of  carpentry  and  wagon  building  did  not  match  the  pay  increases  gained 
by  the  metal  trades  but  they  did  achieve  them  the  following  year.  Yet 
in  1952,  applicants  for  these  two  trades  numb^ered  33  per  cent  of  the 
total  apprenticeship  applicants  and  in  the  year  after*  the  pay  increase, 
the  number  of  applicants  fell  to  30.  1 per  cent.  These  two  trades  gained, 
relative  to  the  pay  increases  in  the  metal  trades,  in  1955,  but  their 
share  of  first  choices  fell  to  23  per  cent.  A further  gain  in  pay  in  1957 
was  again  accompanied  by  a reduction  in  first  choices  to  16.  2 per  cent 
in  the  same  year  and  to  14,  1 per  cent  in  the  following  year.  No  reason 
is  advanced  for  this  negative  relationship.  What  is  obvious  is  that  a 
raise  in  the  relative  wages  paid  to  the  skilled  workers  in  a particular 
trade  did  not  seem  to  attract  more  apprentices  into  that  trade. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It  would  seem  from  this  study  of  one  segment  of  the  skilled  labor 
market  in  a particular  institutional  setting,  that  the  price  mechanism 
was  a relatively  insignificant  factor  in  allocating  the  stream  of  new  labor 
so  far  as  the  supply  side  was  concerned.  This  does  not  mean  that  it 
could  not  have  been  effective,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  wage  shifts 
needed  to  make  it  so  would  have  probably  been  politically  impractical. 
The  labor  market,  therefore,  operated  largely  on  the  demand  side  for 
recruits  to  the  skilled  trades.  Employment  in  the  industry  and  other 
factors,  through  their  influence  on  job  vacancies  and  not  wage  rates 
paid,  determined  the  number  of  new  apprentices  to  be  hired.  ^ 


6.  See  N.  F.  Dufty,  ^'Apprenticeship- A Theoretical  Model.  " British  , 
Journal  of  Industrial  Relations^  Vol.  V,  No.  1 (March  1967),  pp.  87-90. 

7.  For  a more  detailed  treatment  see  N,  F.  Dufty,  "The  Hiring  of  Ap- 
prentices and  Organization  Theory,  " Journal  of  Industrial  Relations^ 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  3 (November  1966),  pp.  311-12;  and  "Apprenticeship- 
A Theoretical  Model,  " 
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Within  the  segment  of  the  labor  market  considered,  the  inter- 
action between  the  preferences  of  the  applicants,  the  apprenticeships 
available,  and  the  selection  process  used  resulted  in  the  market  filling 
from  the  top  downwards.  That  is,  the  preferred  occupations  filled 
their  vacancies  first,  taking  the  ’’creamT  of  the  applicants,  while  some 
of  the  rejected  applicants  found  their  way  into  other  apprenticeships. 

This  generally  raised  the  average  ability  scores  of  those  selected  for 
the  less  popular  trades  as  the  preferred  trades  attracted  a higher  quality 
applicant.  The  net  result  was  that  the  preferred  trades  could  always 
fill  their  vacancies  with  high  quality  recruits.  The  unpopular  trades 
were  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  labor  market.  They  could  get 
recruits  when  the  total  number  of  applicants  for  apprenticeships  was 
high  but  when  the  total  number  dropped,  both  the  quality  and  the  number 
of  applicants  rejected  from  the  more  popular  trades  declined.  The  ^ 
same  phenomenon  was  observed  with  respect  to  applicants  for  WAGI^ 
apprenticeships,  in  toto^  the  determining  factor  being  alternative  job 
opportunities.  When  job  vacancies,  in  general,  in  the  junior  labor 
market  rose,  then  the  applicants  for  WAGR  apprenticeships  declined, 
and  vice  versa.  Again,  the  labor  market  filled  from  the  top  downward. 

If  higher  status  white  collar  jobs  were  available,  there  was  a general 
shortage  of  apprentices.  The  most  important  factor  in  allowing  supply 
to  adjust  to  demand  was  the  willingness  of  the  applicant  to  accept  an 
apprenticeship  in  a trade  which  was  not  originally  his  first  choice.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  trades  demanding  a high  level  of  technical  com- 
plexity seemed  to  attract  the  boys  having  high  ability  scores. 

Although  this  study  relates  to  a particular  labor  market  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  mechanism  operates  in  other 
geographic  locations  and  in  other  occupational  areas.  Further  research 
along  these  lines  should  prove  fruitful. 
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A MODEL  OF  CHOICE  IN  LABOR  MARKETS 

Norman  F.  Dufty 

Australian  Institute  of  Technology 


In  this  article  an  attempt  is  made  to  construct  a model  of  occu- 
^ • To  some  extent  the  model  is  specific  to  the  social 
and  economic  setting  in  which  it  was  developed,  a concern  for  under- 
standing the  labor  market  mechanism  governing  the  choice  o"*  a skilled 
trade  by  adolescent  males  in  Western  Australia,  However,  the 
limitations  imposed  on  the  model  by  the  particular  institutions  of  this 
submarket  are  not  fundamental.  Although  the  discussion  of  the  model 
will  be  in  this  framework  the  final  two  sections  of  the  article  will  ex- 
tend the  model  and  examine  some  of  its  implications. 

Occupational  choice  is  discrete,  unlike  most  economic  choices, 
which  are  characterized  by  continuous  sets  of  alternatives , Further- 
more, occupational  choice  in  adolescence  is  frequently  sequential  in 
nature,  with  a choice  at  one  stage  having  an  effect  on  choices  at  a 
later  stage.  Sequential  choice  is  also  common  in  other  areas  of 
economics.  However,  within  the  narrower  confines  of  the  skilled 
labor  market,  jobs  requiring  a lengthy  training  period  in  the  form  of 
an  apprenticeship,  choice  tends  to  be  nonsequential;  the  choice  of  an 
apprenticeship  is  generally  a once-for-all  choice.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  universally  true  but  it  is  a much  closer  approximation  to  the 
truth  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  most  other  nonprofessional  occupations. 
The  process  of  choice  has  its  sequential  aspects,  but  the  sequence  is 
usually  one  of  consecutive  attempts  to  get  a job,  not  a sequence  of  job 
trials.  For  this  reason  formal  learning  theory  models  have  little  or 
no  application.  ^ In  one  sense^  however,  the  models  discussed  here 
are  learning  models  because  they  postulate  change  through  experience. 

Another  line  of  attack  if  it  is  considered  that  there  are  a number 
of  criteria  for  making  occupational  choices — expected  earnings,  job 


Most  of  the  learning  theory  models  assume  a knowledge  of  outcomes, 
a condition  not  fulfilled  with  respect  to  the  occupation  itself  if  the 
job  is  not  obtained.  Typical  of  these  models  is  that  of  R,  R.  Bush, 

F,  Mosteller  and  G.  L.  Thompson  in  R.  M.  Thrall,  C.  H.  Coombs, 
and  R.  L.  Davis  (eds.  ),  Decision  PTooesses . (New  York:  Wiley, 

1954),  Ch.  VIII. 
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security,  etc.  - -and  the  subject  wishes  to  avoid  choosing  alternatives 
inferior  to  some  other  alternative  from  the^'^oint  of  view  of  every 
criterion.  ^ These  decisions  can  be  considered  as  choices  of  vector 
maxima  and  since  vector  maxima  can  usually  be  regarded  as  con- 
strained maxima  the  theory  of  zero-sum  two-person  games  could  be 
applied  to  the  problem.  ^ 

The  first  part  of  this  article  will  consist  of  a discussion  of 
choice  models  centering  around  the  level  of  aspiration.  ^ This  will 
be  followed  by  a suggested  model  for  the  choice  of  apprenticeship  in 
Western  Australia  and  some  more  general  conclusions  are  outlined 
in  the  final  section. 

LEVEL  OF  ASPIRATION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE 

Level  of  aspiration  is  a concept  usually  encountered  in  discussions 
of  goal-directed  behavior.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  level  of  future 
performance  which  an  individual  undertakes  to  reach,  knowing  his  past 
level  of  performance  in  that  task.  ^ In  the  discussion  here  the  level 
of  aspiration  will  be  defined  as  that  occupational  goal  which  a person 
undertakes  to  reach.  Usually  it  is  lower  than  the  maximum  desired 
level  of  achievement  because  the  individual  has  come  to  grips  with 
reality  and  accepted  the  fact  that  he  cannot  reach  this  goal.  It  is  also 
normally  higher  than  the  minimum  acceptable  level  of  achievement, 
often,  in  this  context,  obtaining  a job  of  any  sort. 


2.  K.  J.  Arrow,  "Utilities,  Attitudes,  Choices:  A Review  Note,  " 
EconometriaUj  26,  1958,  p.  7. 

3.  H.  W.  Kuhn  and  A.  W.  Tucker,  "Non-Linear  Programming,  " in  J. 

Neyman  (ed.  ),  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Berkeley  Symposium  on 
Mathematical  Statistics  and  Probability.  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press,  1951),  pp.  481-492. 

4.  The  type  of  model  put  forward  by  Cronbach  and  Gleser  will  not  be 
considered  as  it  is  felt  that  this  type  of  decision  model  is  not  applicable 
to  decisions  made  internally  on  the  subject  of  occupational  choice. 

Cf.  L.  J.  Cronbach  and  G.  C.  Gleser,  Psychological  Tests  and  Person^ 
nel  decisions  {\irhansi:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1957). 

5.  J.  D.  Frank:  "Individual  Differences  in  Certain  Aspects  of  the  Level 

of  Aspiration, American  Journal  of  Psychology^  47,  1935,  pp.  H9-128. 
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LEWIN'S  MODEL 

Lewin,  et  at  have  taken  the  level  of  difficulty,  x,  as  the  basic 


"Difficulty"  here  refers  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  a particular  job. 

If  P(x)  is  the  probability  of  success,  S(x)  the  utility  of  success  .and 
F(x)  the  disutility  of  failure,  then  the  level  of  aspiration  A is  defined 
as  the  level  of  difficulty  which  maximizes  the  expected  utility,  U(x), 
where 


Therefore,  the  level  of  aspiration  is  that  value  of  x which  satisfies  the 
two  conditions 


difficulty  to  the  level  of  achievement,  defining  level  of  aspiration  as 


as  a set  of  discrete  points  but  by  allowing  it  to  become  continuous  the 
result  is 


6.  The  resultant  weighted  valence  theory  of  Escalona  described  by 
Lewin  et  at  has  been  empirically  tested.  See  I.  E.  Alexander, 

L.  B.  Macht  and  B.  P.  Karon,  "The  Level  of  Aspiration  Model  Ap- 
plied to  Occupational  Prefer  ence,  " Human  RetationSi  12,  1959,  pp.  163 

7.  S.  Siegal,  "Level  of  Aspiration  and  Decision  Making,  " Vsychotogicat 
RevieWjbA,  1957,  p.  4. 


reference  variable  for  discrimination  between  behavior  alternatives.  ^ 


U(x)  = P(x)  S(x)  - [1  - P(x)]  F(x) 


dU(x)  ^ Q 
d(x) 


X = A 


d(x)2 


X = A 


SIEGAL’S  MODEL 


Siegal  changes  the  basic  reference  variable  from  the  level  of 


the  higher  of  the  two  goals  between  which  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
utility  function  is  at  a maximum.  ^ Siegal  views  the  utility  function 


d^U(x) 


X ==  A 


dx 
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SIMON-STARBUCK  MODEL 

Simon’s  concept  of  level  of  aspiration  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  Lewin  et  al  but  is  implicit  in  Siegal's  definition.  The  basic 
assun^tption  of  Simon’s  theory  is  that  the  individual  has  only  a limited 
view  of  his  environment  and,  therefore,  makes  only  simple  discrimina- 
tion between  two  behavior  alternatives  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory.  ^ 
The  level  of  aspiration  plays  a central  role  in  this  discrimination, 
separating  the  two  behavior  alternatives.  Starbuck  has  presented  this 
satisficing  model  in  specific  terms.  ^ The  key  postulate  in  his  schema 
is  that  the  utility  curve  approximates  a step  function.  The  individual, 
instead  of  assigning  utilities  to  his  behavior  alternatives,  partitions 
all  possible  alternatives  into  two  subsets:  satisfactory  alternatives 

and  unsatisfactory  alternatives.  The  level  of  aspiration  is  the  point 
at  which  partition  occurs,  i.  e. 

U(x)  ^ O for  X < A ^ 

U(x)  > O for  X A 

The  second  postulate  is  that  all  satisfactory  alternatives  are  equivalent 
in  utility.  This  is  not  to  infer  that  the  individual  is  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  satisfactory  alternatives  but  that  he  does  not  bother 
to  do  so.  The  individual's  activity  is  interpreted  as  being  primarily 
a search  for  some  satisfactory  alternative,  as  soon  as  he  finds  one  he 
stops  searching.  Only  when  more  than  one  alternative  becomes  avail- 
able at  a time  does  the  problem  of  distinguishing  between  satisfactory 
alternatives  arise,  and  this  is  done  by  the  introduction  of  a preference 
ranking.  This  second  postulate  may  be  written 

U(x.)  - U(x.)<Ds 
j 

when  U(xj)  ^ A and  when  Ds  is  the  disutility  of  searching  for  another 
satisfactory  alternative. 


8.  H.  A.  Simon,  ”A  Behavioral  Model  of  Rational  Choice,  ” in  Models 

of  Man.  (New  York:  Wiley,  1957),  pp.  241-260. 

9.  W.  H.  Starbuck,  ’’Level  of  Aspiration  Theory  and  Market  Behavior,  ” 
Working  Paper  No.  7,  Behavioral  Theory  of  the  Firm  Project, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1957  (unpublished). 
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The  third  postulate  is  that  the  individual  will  set  his  level  of 
aspiration  so  as  to  hold  constant  his  expected  utility  from  finding  a 
« satisfactory  alternative.  If  a function  0 (x)  expresses  the  probability 

of  finding  an  alternative  corresponding  to  the  level  of  achievement 
J (x)  then 

i 

A>y  <H  (x).  dx'^ 

‘ where  K and  K,  are  constants  defining  the  range  within  which  the 

o 1 

integral  is  constant  and  of  desirable  magnitude.  In  the  satisficing 
model  U(x)  is  approximately  constant  and  0 (x)  varies  with  his  per- 
I ception  of  his  environment.  Defining  U(x)  as  unity  for  x A the 

! postulate  becomes 

, Kq  ^ (x).  dx  <, 

t 

The  individual  will,  therefore,  set  his  level  of  aspiration  so  as  to 
hold  constant  his  perceived  probability  of  finding  a satisfacory  alter- 
' native.  If  it  is  easy  to  discover  satisfactory  alternatives  the  in- 

dividual will  raise  his  level  of  aspiration,  conversely,  if  satisfactory 
alternatives  are  difficult  to  find  then  the  level  of  aspiration  will  be 

i 

: lowered.  March  and  Simon  have  elaborated  this  model  into  a system 

of  equations  which  completely  determines  the  behavior  of  the  system 
it  describes;  the  system  has  a stable  equilibrium.  This  model, 

whilst  being  the  only  dynamic  model  known  to  the  writer,  is  subject 
to  the  same  criticisms  as  those  made  below  of  the  Simon-Starbuck  model. 


i 

‘ AN  ALTERNATIVE  MODEL 

Of  the  three  models  discussed  Starbuck's  precise  formulation 
of^'Simon  comes  the  closest  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupational 
; Choice  situation.  Even  so,  it  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Simon’s 

satisficing  theory  has  a wide  application  in  models  of  organizations, 
particularly  when  the  choice  situation  is  a programmed  strategy.  In 
occupational  choice,  however,  the  issues  at  large  are  particularly 

! ^ ^ 

10.  J.  March  and  H.  A.  Simon,  Organizations,  (New  York:  Wiley,  1958), 

■ pp.  49-50.  Also  see  A.  C.  Stedry,  Budget  Control  and  Cost  Behavior. 

(Englewood  Cliffs;  Prentice- Hall,  I960),  Ch.  2. 
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important  to  the  individual  concerned.  For  this  reason,  then,  it  is 
felt  that  the  dichotomy  of  satisfactory- unsatisfactory  is  to  some  extent 
an  oversimplification. 

The  discussion  here  will  be  in  the  framework  of  the  choice  of  an 
apprenticeship  in  a particular  country,  Australia.  In  other  countries 
the  institutional  factors  may  differ.  Nevertheless,  the  principles  do 
not  differ  in  any  fundamental  way.  We  may  well  begin  with  a quotation 
from  Simon,  he  says-- 

A real  life  decision  involves  some  goals  or  values,  some 
facts  about  the  environment,  and  some  inferences  drawn  from 
the  values  and  facts.  The  goals  and  values  may  be  simple  or 
complex,  consistent  or  contradictory;  the  facts  may  be  real  or 
supposed,  based  on  observation  or  the  reports  of  others;  the 
inferences  may  be  valid  or  spurious.  The  whole  process  may 
be  viewed,  metaphorically,  as  a process  of  'reasoning,  ' where 
the  values  and  facts  serve  as  premises,  and  the  decision  that  is 
finally  reached  is  inferred  from  these  premises.  The  resem- 
blance of  decision-making  to  logical  reasoning  is  only  metaphorical, 
because  there  are  quite  different  rules  in  the  two  cases  to  deter- 
mine what  constitute  'valid'  premises  and  admissable  modes  of 
inference.  The  metaphor  is  useful  be  can's' 'fe'' it  leads  us  to  take 
the  initial  decision  premise  as  the  unit  of  description,  hence  to 
deal  with  the  whole  interwoven  fabric  of  influences  that  bear  on 
a single  decision — but  without  being  bound  by  the  assumptions 
of  ra‘  onality  that  limit  the  classical  theory  of  choice.  ^ ^ 

Undoubtedly,  as  must  be  obvious  from  the  previous  discussions 
on  occupational  choice,  there  is  an  extraordinarily  complex  matrix 
of  goals,  facts  and  inferences  drawn  from  these  which  influence  the 
alternatives  considered  by  the  individual.  The  impact  of  parental 
opinion,  the  school,  peer  groups,  etc.  on  the  selection  of  the  alterna- 
tives cannot  be  denied  but  cannot  be  considered  in  this  model.  Only 
the  selection  of  the  job  or  occupation  will  be  dealt  with,  not  the  deter- 
mination of  which  occupations  are  to  be  considered. 

Each  individual  is  assumed  to  have  a specti'um  of  occupations  in 
mind,  each  one  must  be  perceived  by  him  as  having  certain  distinct 


H.  A.  Simon,  "Theories  of  Decision-Making  in  Economics,  " 
Ameviaan  Eaonomia  Review,  69,  1959,  pp.  253-283.  Also  see 
M.  A.  Girshick,  "An  Elementary  Survey  of  Statistical  Decision 
Theory,"  Review  of  Eduaational  Research,  Z4,  1954,  pp.  448-466. 
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features  which  enable  him  to  evaluate  it  subjectively.  Occupations  to 
which  his  attention  has  not  been  drawn,  or  which  have  not  been  stored 
in  his  memory,  or  to  which  very  low  cardinal  utilities  have  been  at- 
tached, will  not  be  seriously  considered.  In  virtually  all  cases  the 
assigned  utilities  will  be  subjective,  as  no  adequate  job  experience  will 
have  been  obtained,  e.g.  , the  adolescent  male  may  have  done  some 
carpentry  but  he  is  very  unlikely  to  have  direct  objective  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  like  to  be  a carpenter.  It  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  model  that  utility  is  assumed  to  be  cardinal.  Von  Neumann 
and  Mor genstern  have  shown  that  if  a decision  situation  is  extended 
to  include  choices  among  uncertain  prospects,  cardinal  utilities  may 
be  a^ttached  to  the  outcomes  in  an  unequivocal  way.  This  theory 

could  only  be  tested  enipirically  if  objective  probabilities  were  known 
by  the  subject  or  accurately  estimated  by  them.  Ramsey,  however, 

has  shown  that  the  utilities  and  subjective  probabilities  attached  to  a 

" ^ 1 3 

set  of  uncertain  alternatives  can  be  measured  simultaneously.  In 

the  model  to  be  discussed  here  the  utilities  and  probabilities  will  be 
subjective. 

An  adolescent  about  to  leave  school  or  having  left  school  and 
either  not  working  or  engaged  in  temporary  employment  will  assign 
subjective  or  expected  utilities  U(xj^  ),  ^^(x^)  . . . *.  U(x^)  to  each  of  the 

occupations,  Xp  x^  » . . . x^,  in  his  job  spectrum.  In  the  majority  of 

cases  these  are  not  spread  at  equal  intervals  on  a scale  and  for  this 
reason  the  assumption  of  cardinal  rather  than  ordinal  utility  is  essential. 
To  each  of  these  occupations  he  also  assigns  a subjective  probability 
P(x]^),  P(x2)  ....  P(x^),  which  is  his  estimate  of  his  chances  of  getting 
the  particular  type  of  job.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
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12.  J.  von  Neumann  and  O.  Morgenstern:  Theory  of  Games  and  Economio  Be- 
haV'iov*  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Pres  s , 1947).  The  second 
edition  contains  a rigorous  axiomatic  demonstration  of  this  point. 

13.  F.  P.  Ramsey,  '"Truth  and  Probability,  ” in  Foundations  of  Mathematics 
and  Other  Logical  Essays.  (London  1931),  pp.  156-198,  cited  by 
Simon,  American  Economic  Review^  195  9. 

14.  N.  T.  Feather,  "Subjective  Probability  and  Decision  Under  Uncer- 
tainty, " Psychological  Review^  66,  1959,  pp.  150-164.  Feather 
asserts  that  the  subjective  utilities  and  choices  are  not  independent 
but  his  work  involves  chance- related  situations  in  which  personal 
endeavor  cannot  affect  the  external  random  event  on  which  the 
outcome  depends.  This  certainly  would  not  be  true  in  the  normal 
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subjective  utilities  assigned  to  each  occupation  will  be  stable  in  the  short 
period  of,  say  6-12  months.  The  probabilities,  however,  are  likely  to 
be  adjusted  quite  rapidly  in  the  light  of  each  experience.  If  ’’job 
sampling”  were  feasible,  as  it  is  in  many  unskilled  occupations,  the 
subjective  utilities  would  be  adjusted  to  objective  utilities  in  each  job 
or  occupation  which  was  tried.  In  the  case  of  the  skilled  labor  market 
this  ”job  sampling”  is  almost  impossible.  Even  though  an  apprentice- 
ship may  be  entered  into  for  a probationary  perijgd,  this  is  not  the  occu- 
pation itself  but  only  the  training  process.  Sucfi  experience  would  not 
make  the  utility  assigned  objective,  but  merely  decrease  the  gap  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  utilities.  In  the  particular  institutional 
setting  under  consideration,  transfer  between  apprenticeships  is  difficult 
and  the  decision  to  abandon  an  apprenticeship  is  often  tantamount  to 
deciding  not  to  enter  any  skilled  trade. 

Taking  a hypothetical  example  a young  male  with  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a ”mechanical  turn  of  mind”  may  assign  his  subjective  utilities 
and  probabilities  in  the  following  way: 


U(x) 

P( 

x) 

Airline  Pilot 

50 

0 

Engineer 

40 

0 

Electrician 

20 

0. 

1 

Mechanic 

18 

0. 

1 

Auto  Mechanic 

16 

0. 

2 

Plumber 

16 

0. 

1 

Molder 

12 

0. 

2 

Expanding  on  this  it  can  be  envisaged  that  he  chooses  airline  pilot 
and  engineer  as  near-fantasy  choices  in  view  of  his  education,  family 
circumstances  and  the  realization  that  he  probably  could  not  successfully 
undertake  the  academic  courses  necessary  for  engineering.  Although 
those  jobs  are  subjectively  very  desirable  to  him  he  realistically  assigns 
a probability  of  zero  to  each  of  them.  His  best  chance  of  obtaining  the 
kind  of  work  that  he  thinks  he  would  like  is  to  look  for  an  apprenticeship 
in  the  "mechanical  trades”  or  which. he  is  aware.  He  knows  the  local 
auto  shops  and  plumbers  take  apprentices  and  there  is  a finite  probability 


occupational  choice  situation.  See  also  W.  Edwards,  "The  Theory 
of  Decision-Making,  ” Psychology  Bulletin^  51,  1954,  pp.  380-417 
E.  L.  Tolman,  "Principles  of  Performance,  ” Psychological  Review^ 
62,  1955,  pp.  315-326.  J.B. Rotter  , Social  Learning  and  Clinical 
Psychology^  (New  York;'  Prentice  Hall,  1954). 
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that  he  can  get  one  of  these.  He  also  knows  that  the  railroad  takes 
apprentices  and  calls  for  applications  at  least  once  a year.  It  is  also 
common  knowledge  that  this  organization  is  always  short  of  molding 
apprentices  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  easier  to  get  this  type  of  appren- 
ticeship than  one  of  the  other  trades.  He  also  has  an  uncle  who  is  a 
plumber  and  who  has  promised  to  help  him  to  get  an  apprenticeship 
although  he  can  make  no  definite  offer.  There  will  be  a number  of 
other  jobs  of  which  he  is  aware,  such  as  clerk,  shop  assistant,  bread 
carter,  etc.  but  their  subjective  utility  to  him  is  so  low  that  he  does 
not  bother  to  consider  them  or  to  assess  his  chances  of  getting  this 
type  of  job.  In  these  circumstances  the  subjective  utilities  attached 
to  these  occupations  may  be  taken  as  zero.  The  first  postulate  is, 
therefore,  that  search  behavior  will  be  initiated  for  all  occupations 
in  the  individual's  job  spectrum  fulfilling  the  conditions; 

U(x)  > 0 
P(x)  > 0 


If  it  could  be  assumed  that  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  avail- 
able was  detailed,  accurate  and  comprehensive  then  it  may  also  be 
assumed  that  search  would  be  more  vigorous  for  the  more  highly  valued 
jobs.  Symbolically,  denoting  search  activity  for  occupation  x-  by 
Sx^,  then 


S(xi)  > S(xj) 
U(x.)  > U(Xj) 


or  even 


S(xi)  = U(x^) 
S(xj)  U(xj) 


Except  in  the  case  of  unusually  intelligent  persons  in  a highly  organized 
labor  market  these  assumptions  cannot  be  made. 

It  would  be  possible  to  apply  Atkinson's  need  achievement  model 
to  this  situation.  In  the  case  of -efforts  to  obtain  apprenticeships  it 

would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that -the  achievement  motive  is  greater 
than  the  motivation  to  avoid  failure.  According  to  Atkinson  this  should 
lead  to  maximum  effort  being  made  to  find  that  apprenticeship  (or  other 


15.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  "Towards  an  Experimental  Analysis  of  Human 

Motivation  in  Terms  of  Motivation,  Expectations  and  Incentives,  " 
and  J.  W.  Atkinson,  "Motivational  Determinants  of  Risk-Taking 
Behavior,  " in  J.  W.  Atkinson  (ed.  ) Motives  in  Fantasy^  Action  and 
Society,  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand,  1958),  Chapters  20  and  22. 
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job)  (x^)  for  which  P(x^)  " 0.50.  Atkinson’s  model,  however,  is  in 
generalized  form  and  neglects  certain  institutional  features  of  many- 
labor  markets.  In  most  large  organizations  and  many  smaller  ones 
applications  are  made  for  apprenticeships  in  general  and  the  applicant 
nominates  his  order  of  preference.  One  single  act,  therefore,  makes 
application  for  several  apprenticeships  with  differing  subjective  utilities 
and  probabilities  of  success.  It  is  also  possible  for  applications  to  be 
made  to  several  organizations  simultaneously.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  model  suggested  here  is  more  appropriate  to  the  situation  in 
most  labor  markets  of  this  type  than  Atkinson’s  model. 

During  the  search  for  the  jobs  already  in  his  job  spectrum  the 
individual  will  often  encounter  jobs  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
about.  In  order  that  they  may  be  evaluated  and  either  placed  in  the 
job  spectrum  or  specifically  excluded,  the  perception  of  such  jobs  is 
first  followed  by  a search  for  clarification.  A young  male  applying 
for  an  apprenticeship  with  the  railroad  may  see  such  occupations  as 
coppersmith  listed  in  the  advertisement.  Before  any  subjective 
evaluation  can  be  attached  to  this  occupation  he  may  first  have  to  find 
out  what  a coppersmith  does.  Once  this  is  done  a nonzero  utility  may 
be  attached  to  it  or  it  may  be  ignored  as  an  undesirable  occupation. 

Once-..the  concrete  offer  of  a job  has  been  obtained  the  decision 
must  be  made  to  accept  it  or  reject  it.  If  it  is  the  highest  ranked  job 

on  the  utility  scale  it  will  be  accepted.  If  not,  the  decision  must  be 

made  to  accept  it  or  reject  it  and  continue  to  search  for  a better  job. 
This  is  often  made  in.  terms  of  the  highest  ranked  job  on  the  utility 
scale  vis-a-vis  the  job  available.  Specifically,  the  job  xj  will  be 
accepted  if 

P(xi)  U(xi)  - U(xj)  < Ds. 

U(xi)  > U(Xj) 

and  if  Ds.  is  the  disutility  of  continuing  the  search  for  x.  after  x.  has 
been  obtained.  This  postulate  would  not  apply  to  the  Simon- sWrbuck 

model  where  all  satisfactory  alternatives  are  equal.  On  the  other  hand 
there  will  be  very  many  cases  when  U(x^)  - U(xj)  = 0 or  where  P(xj) 

is  small.  In  such  cases  the  Simon- Starbuck  model  is  approached  i.  e.  , 
the  first  satisfactory  job  (U(x)  > 0)  is  accepted.  Alternatively  (xj ) may 
be  accepted  as  a temporary  expedient  and  the  search  continued,  in  this 


16.  For  a rigorous  treatment  of  the  search  cost  concept  see  G,  Stigler, 
"Information  in  the  Labor  Market,  " Journal  of  PoUtiaal  Economy, 
70,  1962,  supplement  to  the  October  1962  issue,  94-105. 
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case  the  equation  would  hold  except  that  the  decision^would  be  not 
whether  to  take  (xj)  but  whether  to  stay  in  (xj). 

Continued  failure  to  find  a job'  in  this  job  spectrum  is  likely  to 
have  three  distinct  results.  First,  there  will  be  an  acceleration  in 
the  search  rate.  Second,  there  will  be  a downward  revision  of 
probabilities.  Third,  other  jobs  will  be  considered,  evaluated  and 
placed  in  the  job  spectrum,  jobs  which  were  known  but  not  seriously 
considered  before  and  which,  therefore,  had  zero  utility.  This  amounts 
to  a downward  shift  in  aspiration  level  in  most  cases,  particularly  if 
there  is  complete  replacement  of  the  job  spectrum  of  practical  alter- 
natives. In  such  a case  the  revised  situation  would  appear  as  follows: 


U(x) 

p(x; 

Airline  Pilot 

5 0 

0 

Engineer 

40 

0 

Electrician 

20 

0 

Mechanic 

18 

0 

Auto  Mechanic 

16 

0 

Plumber 

16 

0 

Molder 

12 

0 

Clerk 

6 

0.  1 

Shop  Assistant 

5 

0.  1 

Bread  Carter 

3 

0.  5 

The  major  change  has  been  the  revision  of  the  probabilities,  all  the 
jobs  in  the  previous  job  spectrum  have  allocated  zero  probabilities, 
i.  e.  , he  feels  that  it  is  hopeless  trying  to  get  an  apprenticeship. 

Other  jobs  are  now  considered  and  have  cardinal  utilities  attached  to 
them.  He  was  previously  conscious  of  the  jobs  but  did  not  bother  to 
attach  either  utilities  or  probabilities  to  them.  Search  behavior  con- 
tiniues  and  mor.e  jobs  may  be  added  to  the  list  as  he  becomes  aware 
of  them  or  jobs  already  in  the  spectrum  may  be  subdivided  and  given 
different  utilities.  For  instance,  "clerk”  may  be  broken  down  into 
stock  clerk,  sales  clerk,  etc. 

However,  the  simple  notion  of  level  of  aspiration  may  be  in- 
adequate in  many  cases.  Fundamentally  the  problem  seems  to  be 
that  for  most  individuals  jobs  arranged  on  a cardinal  utility  scale  fall 
into  clusters.  Siegal's  theory  and  to  some  extent  Simon's  are  not 
incompatible  with  this  notion,  except  that  they  see  a single  step  function 
whereas,  in  fact,  there  may  be  multiple  steps.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  possible  to  say  that  a shift  of  focus  from  one  step  to  another  was 
a shift  in  the  level  of  aspiration.  In  this  model  here  active  search  is 
conducted  for  jobs  fulfilling  the  condition  U(x),  P(x)  > 0 and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  jobs  in  the  job  spectrum  should  not  encompass  one 
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of  the  steps.  In  the  two  situs.tions  cited  the  levels  of  3.spir3.tion  could 
be  taken  as  the  utilities  of  the  lowest  occupation  in  the  job  spectrum, 
i.  e.  , 12  and  3 before  and  after  the  revision.  But  another  situation 
is  possible.  Assume  that  the  individual  had  been  told  by  the  railroad 
that  they  may  offer  him  an  apprenticeship  in  molding  but  that  he  had 
been  rejected  for  other  trades.  If  he  had  also  failed  in  his  search 
for  apprenticeships  in  private  industry  in  the  area  he  would  probably 
begin  to  consider  other  jobs.  This  situation  may  be  represented  as 
follows ; 


U(x) 

P(x) 

Airline  Pilot 

50 

0 

Engineer 

40 

0 

Electrician 

20 

0 

Mechanic 

18 

0 

Auto  Mechanic 

16 

0 

Plumber 

16 

0 

Molder 

12 

0.  5 

Clerk 

6 

0.  1 

Shop  Assistant 

5 

0.  1 

Bread  Carter 

3 

0.  5 

It  would  hardly  be  realistic  to  take  the  level  of  aspiration  as  3, 
nor  could  it  be  taken  as  12.  In  cases  such  as  this  the  decision  rule 
previously  mentioned  may  often  give  a negative  answer.  If,  for  instanc 
the  individual  was  offered  a job  as  a clerk  and  held  that  the  disutility 
of  searching  for  the  molding  apprenticeship  was  negligible  on  the 
grounds  that  he  merely  had  to  await  the  railroad  selection  board's 
decision,  then  he  would  refuse  the  job.  Evaluation  the  decision  rule 
to  accept  the  job  if  - 

P(xi)  U(x.)  - U(xj)  < Ds 

we  get  (0.5x12)  - 5 ■<  0 

The  job  is,  therefore,  rejected,  the  individual  deeming  it  worthwhile  to 
wait  for  the  decision  on  the  molding  apprenticeship, 

EMPIRICAL  EVIDENCE 

Empirical  evidence  that  jobs  are,  in  fact,  allotted  subjective 
utilities  is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  jobs  are 
at  least  ranked  in  order  of  preference.  Taking  the  294  applicants  for 
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apprenticeships  with  the  Western  Australian  Government  Railways  in 
October  1959,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  Table  1 below,  that  only 
one  boy  in  twenty  specified  a single  occupation  whereas  one  in  four 
were  willing  to  enter  any  one  of  the  ten  trades  available. 


TABLE  1 

RANKING  SPECIFIED,  APPLICANTS  FOR  W.  A.  G.  R. 
APPRENTICESHIP,  195  9 


Number  of 
Occupations 
Ranked 

Number 

of 

Applicants 

% 

Rank  of 
Occupation 
Accepted 

Number 

of 

Selectees 

% 

1 

12 

4.  1 

1 

45 

50.  0 

2 

36 

12.  3 

2 

12 

13.  3 

3 

49 

16.  7 

3 

14 

15.  6 

4 

44 

15.  0 

4 

6 

6.  7 

5 

3'3 

11.  3 

5 

1 

1.  1 

6 

23 

7.  8 

6 

3 

3.  3 

7 

13 

5.  8 

7 

5 

5.  6 

8 

3 

1.  0 

8 

1 

1.  1 

9 

1 

0.  3 

9 

2 

2.  2 

10 

76 

25.  7 

10 

1 

1.  1 

This  table  also  shows  that  only  half  of  the  boys  selected  obtained 
the  job  which  they  nominated  as  their  first  preference.  No  boy  refused 
to  take  a job  which  he  had  ranked  on  his  application  form  and  two  boys 
accepted  jobs  which  they  had  not  included  in  their  preference  ranking. 
Another  point  brought  out  by  the  data  was  that  the  less  able  boys,  as 
assessed  by  psychological  testing  or  the  interview  method,  had  to  shift 
their  preference  ranking  further  than  the  more  able  ones.  This  is 
shown  in  Table  2 for  all  occupations  for  which  more  than  eight  appren- 
tices were  selected.  Looking  at  the  question  in  terms  of  the  discussion 
in  the  previous  paragraph  the  case  may  be  taken  in  which  the  boy  is 
offered  an  apprenticeship  in  a trade  which  he  did  not  rank  as  his  first 
choice.  He  must,  therefore,  weigh  the  subjective  utility  of  the  trade 
offered  against  the  disutility  of  searching  for  a more  highly  valued 
trade,  taking  into  account  the  subjective  probability  of  obtaining  such 
a job.  For  instance,  if  offered  an  apprenticeship  as  a molder,  with  a 
subjective  utility  value  of  12  whereas  his  first  choice  had  been  electrician 
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' with  a subjective  utility  of  20,  then  we  would  have  the  acceptance  rule; 

20  P(x)  - 12  < Ds 

[ 

So  long  as  P(x)  ^ 0.  6 then  the  molding  apprenticeship  will  be 
accepted.  Whether  it  will  be  accepted  when  1 ^ P(x)  ^ 0.6  will 
depend  on  the  magnitude  of  Ds.  If  this  is  greater  than  8 then  the 
molding  apprenticeship  will  be  accepted  whatever  the  value  of  P(x) 
because  P(x)  ^ 1. 

, The  frequency  with  which  boys  accept  jobs  ranked  lower  than 

i their  first  preference  is  indicative  of  the  small  difference  between 

the  subjective  utilities  of  the  trades  ranked,  the  low  estimates  of  the 
probability  of  getting  jobs  or  apprenticeships  elsewhere,  or  the  high 
disutility  of  the  search  for  other  jobs,  or  some  combination  of  these. 


TABLE  2 

JOB  RANK,  TEST  SCORES  AND  INTERVIEW  SCORES, 
APPLICANTS  FOR  W.  A.  G.  R.  APPRENTICESHIPS  1959 


N 

Mean  Rank 
of  Trade 
for  Which 
Selected 

Mean 

Interview 

Score 

Mean 

Test 

Score 

Electrician 

13 

1.  0 

7.  9 

29.  0 

Mechanic 

19 

1. 1 

7.  7 

.27.  2 

Machinist 

15 

1.  5 

7.  5 

26.  6 

Other 

23 

3.  3 

6.  9 

26.  2 

Car  & Wagon  Builder 

10 

4.  1 

00 

26.  0 

Painter 

9 

5.  3 

6.  3 

23.  4 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  MODEL 

The  above  discussion  concentrated  on  occupational  choice  with 
respect  to  the  skilled  labor  market  and  the  choice  of  a particular  appren- 
ticeship. ^ However,  it  may  be  readily  applied  to  occupational  choice 


17.  N.  F.  Dufty,  "On  the  Significance  of  Wage  Rates,  " Journal  of 
Industrial  Relations,  4,  1962,  32-42. 
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in  other  fields  or  when  a formal  apprenticeship  is  only  one  item  in 

the  perceived  spectrum  of  occupational  choices.  When  this  is  done, 

some  differences  become  apparent  but  the  main  framework  remains  unchanged. 

With  most  occupations  not  requiring  lengthy  formal  training  the 
possibility  of  ’’job  shopping'*  becomes  not  only  feasible  but  customary.  18 
The  choice  situation  is  likely  to  occur  more  frequently  than  in  the 
selection  of  a skilled  trade  but  is  also  often  exercised  from  an  employ- 
ment position.  In  this  case  the  chooser  considers  occupations  which 
have  a greater  subjective  utility  than  his  present  position,  A youth 
employed  delivering  bread  may  see  his  choice  situation  as  follows: 


U(x) 

P(x) 

Clerk 

16 

0.  1 

Shop  Assistant 

1 2 

0.  2 

Truck  Driver’s  Helper 

10 

0.  2 

Bread  Carter 

8 

1.  0 

In  the  light  of  his  employment  experience  what  are,  for  him,  near 
fantasy  choices  such  as  airline  pilot  and  engineer  will  probably  have 
been  eliminated  from  his  occupational  spectrum.  Even  if  they  have 
not  then  they  will  have  a probability  value  of  zero  assigned  to  them  and 
active  search  behavior  will  only  occur  with  respect  to  occupations 
having  finite  subjective  probabilities.  Generally  speaking,  the  search 
will  not  be  r^s  active  as  it  would  be  if  the  individual  was  unemployed. 
Logically  it  should  be  some  function  of  the  difference  between  the  sub- 
jective utilities  of  the  occupations  being  considered  and  his  present  oc- 
cupation. The  utility  of  the  present  occupation,  of  course,  will  be 
objective  rather  than  subjective  and  if  he  has  had  any  prior  experience 
of  any  of  the  occupations  which  he  now  seeks  the  utilities  of  these  will 
also  be  objective,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  rest  of  the  process--the 
shifiting  of  aspiration  levels  in  the  light  of  search  experience,  * the 
revision  of  the  probability  estimates,  and  the  inclusion  of  other  occu- 
pations--occurs  in  the  same  way  as  outlined  above. 

Another  consequence  of  the  search  process  involving  occupations 
which  do  not  necessitate  long-term  training  commitments  such  as 
formal  apprenticeships  is  that  there  is  a general  shortening  of  the  time 
horizon.  This,  in  turn,  shifts  the  focus  of  attention  from  the  occupation 
to  the  job.  In  this  sense  the  term  ’’job”  includes  both  the  occupational 


18.  D.  C.  Miller  and  W.  H.  Form,  Industrial  Sociology^  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1964). 
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characteristics  and  the  employment  characteristics  such  as  supervisory 
style,  location,  working  conditions,  etc.  These  employment  charac- 
teristics are  relatively  more  important  in  a short-run  situation  when 
the  individual  may  not  have  any  long-term  commitment  to  the  occupation. 
The  choice  of  an  apprenticeship  or  a profession,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
imply  a long-term  commitment.  There  is  a strong  probability  that  at 
this  stage  in  his  career  the  individual  will  see  himself  as  making  a life- 
time occupational  choice  even  though  employment  conditions  may  change 
as  he  moves  from  job  to  job.  The  focus  is  therefore  on  the  occupation 
rather  than  the  job. 

Following  this  line  of  argument,  the  model  could  also  be  applied 
to  job  choice  within  an  occupation.  Rankings  would  be  those  of  different 
job  opportunities  in  various  employment  situations  with  the  occupation 
held  constant.  This  is  likely  to  result  in  smaller  differences  in  sub- 
jective utilities  as  the  occupational  content  of  each  job  is  to  a considerable 
degree  held  constant.  In  some  circumstances  such  as  full  employment 
in  that  section  of  the  labor  market  with  which  we  are  concerned,  many 
of  the  probability  estimates  will  approximate  to  unity  and  choice  will 
rest  largely  on  comparisons  of  subjective  utilities  of  the  available  jobs 
and  the  objective  utility  of  the  one  now  held.  Moving  into  the  semi- 
skilled, unskilled  and  low-level  white  collar  occupational  area  the  choice 
situation  is  likely  to  be  mixed,  i.  e.  , the  choice  spectrum  will  include 
alternative  jobs  in  the  same  occupation  and  alternative  jobs  in  different 
occupations.  19  The  only  difference  in  this  case  is  likely  to  be  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  subjective  utilities  assigned  to  jobs  in  the  same  occu- 
pation will  be  greater  than  those  assigned  to  jobs  in  different  occupations. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  MODEL 

One  of  the  implications  of  the  model  is  that  labor  mobility  and  the 
allocation  of  new  workers  entering  the  labor  market  is  largely  a "push- 
pulF'  mechanism.  People  may  be  pulled  to  some  jobs  or  occupations 
by  their  relative  attractiveness,  i.  e.  , their  subjective  utilities,  and 
they  may  also  be  pushed  into  less  desirable  employment  because  of  over 
supply  in  their  preferred  job  or  occupation.  The  push  mechanism  may 
operate  by  dismissal  or  inability  to  enter.  So  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned  he  is  generally  faced  with  the  problem  of  adjusting  his  level 
of  aspiration  as  he  revises  his  probability  estimates  in  the  light  of  his 


19.  See,  for  example,  H.  L.  Sheppard  and  A.  H.  Belitsky,  Job  Huntj 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1966),  especially  Chapter  9. 
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search  experience  and  seeks  to  widen  his  spectrvun  of  jobs  and  occu- 
pations. The  selective  aspects  of  the  push  mechanism  lie  in  the 
selection  criteria  imposed  by  employing  organizations.  On  the  demand 
side  the  labor  market  frequently  operates  by  the  adjustment  of  minimum 
selection  criteria  or  by  the  use  of  a ranking  of  job  applicants  rather 
than  by  the  adjustment  of  money  wage  rates.  ^0  ^ny  case  there  are 
obvious  institutional  obstacles  to  a downward  revision  of  money  wage 
rates  in  the  unionized  sector  of  the  market.  There  is  empirical 
evidence  of  labor  market  adjustment  in  the  quality  dimension  both  in 
the  U.S.  A.  and  Australia. There  is  also  evidence  of  downward 
adjustment  of  the  level  of  aspiration  by  workers  searching  for  jobs. 

The  use  of  the  technique  of  sorting  out  applicants  on  some  quality 
dimension  means  that  organizations  or  occupations  paying  more  than 
the  market  rate--that  rate  necessary  to  attract  sufficient  labor  with 
objectively  determined  minimum  qualifications- -will  in  fact  get  people 
who  are  more  highly  qualified,  by  education  or  innate  ability  or  both, 
than  is  actually  necessary,  unless  some  nonfunctional  restraint  such 
as  race  is  also  imposed.  Empirical  investigations  into  this  phenomenon 
is  difficult  because  of  supply- demand  interdependence.  Not  only  does 
the  supply  situation  have  an  influence  on  the  selection  criteria  levels 
used  but  it  also  affects  the  "irreducible  minimum"  standards  of  acceptance 


20.  See  S.  Rottenberg,  "On  Choice  in  Labor  Markets,  " Industrial  and 

Labor  Relations  Review^  9,  1956,  183-199.  The  "push-pull" 
mechanism  is  also  consistent  with  the  ideas  of  P.  M.  Blau,  J.  W. 
Gustad,  R.  Jessor  and  R.  C.  Wilcock,  "Occupational  Choice:  A 
Conceptual  Framework,"  j 53 1 - 546. 

21.  C.  A.  Myers  and  W.  R.  Maclaurin,  The  Movement  of  Factory  Workers^ 

(New  York:  Wiley,  1943)  and  N.  F.  Dufty,  "The  Influence  of  the 

Selection  Process  and  Labour  Market  Pressures  on  Apprentice 
Intake,  " The  Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,!,  1965,  336-340.  The 
idea  is  also  used  in  Bronfenbrenner ' s analysis  of  monopsony- - see 
M.  Bronfenbrenner,  "Potential  Monopsony  in  Labor  Markets,  " 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  9,  1956,  577-588. 

Dufty,  Ihid. , I.  Sobel  and  H.  Folk,  "Labor  Market  Adjustments  by 
Unemployed  Older  Workers,  " in  A.  M.  Ross,  (ed.  ),  Employment  Policy 
and  the  Labor  Market,  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press, 

1965);  C.  A.  Myers  and  G.  P.  Shultz,  Dynamics  of  a Labor  Market 
(New  York:  Prentice- Hall,  1951);  and  Sheppard  and  Belitsky,  op.cit. 
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which,  whilst  they  may  net  be  completely  irreducible,  are  extremely 
rigid,  especially  when  they  are  embedded  in  legislative  enactments. 

By  definition,  the  sorting  out  of  job  applicants  on  some  quality 
dimension  results  in  some  of  them  being  rejected  and  they  seek  other 
employment,  forming  a source  of  svapply  for  less  highly  valued  jobs 
and  occupations.  Depending  on  the  aggregate  demand  situation  and 
structural  rigidities,  the  labor  market  may  or  may  not  be  cleared. 

If  there  is  an  over-all  surplus  nearly  all  job  vacancies  will  be  filled, 
j If  not,  vacancies  in  the  less  attractive  joVjs  and  occupations  will  not 

I be  filled  and  this  will  probably  result  in  a rise  in  labor  costs  in  the 

form  of  higher  money  wages,  fringe  benefits,  or  improved  working 
; conditions.  However,  an  approximate  balance  of  vacancies  and  job 

applicants,  neglecting  for  the  moment  the  problems  involved  in 
measuring  job  vacancies,  wiV!  not  necessarily  yield  anything  ap- 

proaching a welfare  optinau?Ti.  Some  occupations,  due  to  their  high 
rates  of  return,  may  be  over- supplied  with  skill  (not  workers),  i.  e,  , 
they  may  be  recruiting  worker  s whose  ability  is  well  beyond  the  minimum 
required  by  the  job.  The  marginal  return  from  these  high  quality 
workers  may  be  lower  than  it  would  have  been  in  some  other  job  and 
; occupation.  This  is  tVie  result  of  adjustment  to  a quasi- equilibrium 

I position  by  manipula-ing  selection  standards.  Quasi- equilibria  of  this 

I sort  may  occur  in  labor  markets  with  similar  characteristics  but  with 

quite  different  wage  structures.  For  example,  under  different  supply 
conditions  we  may  find  an  ''adequate’^  supply  of  teachers  in  two  school 
districts  with  widely  differing  pay  structures.  But  we  are  likely  to 
i find  the  better  qualified  teachers  in  the  districts  paying  the  higher  rates. 

I When  factors  of  this  nature  are  taken  into  account  the  problems  of  labor 

I market  adjustment  to  achieve  some  welfare  optimum  are  well-nigh 

; insuperable. 

I Another  implication  of  the  model  stems  from  the  vital  role  of  the 

1 subjective  utility  estimates.  Occupational  and  job  choice  are  perceived 

I by  the  individual  largely  in  terms  of  needs  satisfaction  and  his  estimate 

I of  the  ability  of  a job  or  occupation  to  satisfy  his  particular  needs 

i structure  on  the  basis  of  his  utility  estimate.  The  greater  the  accuracy 

■ of  these  estimates  the  less  likely  is  it  that  an  individual  will  search  for 


23.  See  F.  Harbison  and  C.  A.  Myers,  Education^  Manpaoer  and  Eoonomio 
Growthj{Ney^/  York:  ^McGraw-Hill,  1964),  p.  186;  and  J.  Vaisey, 

’’The  Labour  Market  and  the  Manpower  Forecaster:  Some  Problems,  ” 

International  Labor  Review^  89,  1964,  353-370. 

24.  M.  L.  Joseph,  *’Job  Vacancy  Measurement,  ’’  Journal  of  Human  Resoip^ces^ 
1,  1966,  59-80. 
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and  obtain  a job  or  occupation  which  will  be  ultimately  rejected  as 
experience  converts  the  subjective  estimate  into  an  objective  one. 
Unnecessary  labor  turnover  of  this  sort  is  costly  to  the  individual, 
the  employer,  and  society.  There  is  evidence  that  the  needs  set  of 
any  individual  can  be  satisfied  by  a large  number  of  different  jobs  and 
occupations.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  more  extensive  and  the 

more  accurate  the  individual's  knowledge  of  the  jobs  and  occupations 
open  to  him  the  more  rational  his  decision  will  be  and  the  less  likely 
V will  he  be  to  shift  at  some  future  date.  His  decision  will  also  be 

I niore  rational  from  the  labor  market  standpoint  as  the  greater  the 

|.  breadth  and  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  labor  market  needs,  in  terms  of 

f the  number  and  characteristics  of  the  jobs  and  occupations  available 

to  him,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  find  a job  or  occupation  which  will 
t satisfy  both  him  and  the  labor  market. 

|.  From  what  we  know  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  information  on 

i"  ■ jobs  and  occupations  in  the  possession  of  job,.^seeker s it  seems  that 

there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  One 
^Interesting  suggestion  to  improve  the  breadth  and  accuracy  of  informa- 
tion available  to  the  job  seeker  and  to  generally  facilitate  labor  market 
: adjustment  involves  using  the  full  potential  of  the  computer  to  match 


25.  G.  G.  Gonyea,  "Job  Perceptions  in  Relation  to  Vocational  Preference,  " 
Journal  of  Counselling  Psychology,  10,  1963,  20-26;  and  D.  Super, 

The  Psychology  of  Caveers,  (New  York:  Harper.  1957).  For  con- 

trary views,  see  A.  Roe,  The  Psychology  of  Occupations,  (New 
York:  Wiley,  1956);  and  J.  G.  Darley  and  T.  Hagenah, 

Interest  Measurement:  Theory  and  Practice,  (Minneapolis:  Univer- 

sity of  Minnesota  Press,  1955). 

26.  L.  G.  Reynolds,  The  Structure  of  Labor  Markets,  (New  York- 
Harper  and  Row,  1951);  and  J.  L.  Holland,  "A  Theory  of  Vocational 
Choice,  " Journal  of  Counselling  Psychology , 6,  1959,  35-45. 

27.  M.  Jeffreys,  Mobility  in  the  Labour  Market,  (London;  Routledge 
and  Kegan  Paul,  1954);  L.  G.  Reynolds  and  J.  Shis  ter,  JoZ?  Horizons, 

(New  York:  Harper,  1948);  Reynolds,  op.cit.,  R.  C.  Wilcock  and 

W.  H.  Franke,  Unwanted  Workers,  (Glencoe:  Free  Press,  1962), 

Chapter  6;  L.  P.  Adams  and  R.  L.  Aronson,  Workers  and  Industrial 
Change,  (Ithaca:  Cornell  University  Press,  1957),  Chapter  5; 

Myers  and  Maclaurin,  op.cit.,  and  Sheppard  and  Belitsky , op.  cit. 
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jobs  and  vacancies.  This  proposal  would  have  the  added  advantage 

of  improving  the  accuracy  of  the  individual's  estimates  of  the  probability 
of  getting  the  jobs  he  is  seeking,  thus  decreasing  his  search  costs--in 
both  monetary  and  psychic  terms.  Another  avenue  of  approach  is  to 
improve  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  vocational  and  employment  coun- 
selling and  the  occupational  information  available  in  the  employment 
service  and  the  schools.  Because  a person's  needs  are  complex 

he  considers  many  factors  which  could  be  classed  as  extra-occupational 
when  he  is  making  his  choice.  Most  formal  sources  of  occupational 
information  neglect  these  factors  and  there  seems  to  be  a real  need  to 
augment  the  "economic  man"  type  of  information  with  material  on  the 
life-style  associated  with  the  occupation,  the  interpersonal  aspects  of 
jobs,  etc. 


28.  C,  C.  Holt  and  G.  P.  Huber,  "A  Computer  Aided  Approach  to  Employ- 
ment Service  Placement  and  Counselling,  " Firm  and  Market  Work- 
shop Paper  6609,  Social  Systems  Research  Institute,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  12  December  1966,  (Mimeographed).  Also  see  V.  H. 
Jensen,  "Computer  Hiring  of  Dock  Workers  in  the  Port  of  New  York, 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review^  20,  1966/67,  414-432. 


29.  H.  L,  Wilensky,  "Careers  Counselling  and  the  Curriculum,  " 
Journal  of  Human  Resources^  2,  1967,  19-40, 

30.  J.  Samler,  "Psycho- Social  Aspects  of  Work:  A Critique  of  Occu- 
pational Inform.ation,  " Personnel  and  Guidance  Joumaly  34,  1961, 
458-465. 
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and'well  prepared  but  that  the  words  used  needed  to  be  simplified,  the  unit  seemed  too  long,  and  the  programed 
booklets  on  laundry  and  housekeeping  and  the  dramatization  on  employee  characteristics  were  especia  ly 
successful.  Scores  on  an  objective-type  achievement  test  showed  normal  distribution,  and  mother  evaluations 
of  home  performance  tasks  Judged  them  to  be  successful.  Supplementary  teaching  materials  include  checklists, 
tests,  a skit,  programed  lessons  on  laundry  and  housekeeping,  an  expense  record,  a budget  form,  and  a letter 
to  mothers.  Selected  annotated  references  are  listed.  The  these.  The  Development  of  a Home  Economics  Unit 
for  Junior  High  School  Educable  Mental ly_ Handicapped  Girls  In  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  was  submitted  to 
WInthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  (FP) 
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Educators  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance 
of  planning  programs  for  people  with  special  needs.  The  experimental 
programs  developed  by  home  economics  teachers  in  South  Carolina  have 
been  most  successful. 

This  publication  "Pennies  Grow  On  Plans"  is  a part  of  the  thesis 
developed  by  Mrs.  Shirlene  R.  Grigg  as  a part  of  the  professional  ful- 
fillment of  the  Master's  Degree  at  Winthrop  College.  We  are  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Grigg  for  sharing  a part  of  her  thesis  with  other  people. 

We  are  also  grateful  to  Dr.  Helen  Loftis,  Head,  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Education,  Winthrop  College,  for  editing  the  thesis  and 
helping  select  the  portions  of  the  thesis  which  would  be  of  most  value 
to  other  teachers.  The  plans  for  classes  for  people  with  special 
abilities  were  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a class  which  Mrs.  Grigg 
taught.  These  plans  can  serve  as  excellent  suggestions  for  other 
teachers  to  adapt  and  change  to  meet  local  needs. 

Alma  Bentley,  State  Supervisor 
Home  Economics  Education 
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PREFACE 

The  unit,  Pennies  Grow  on  Plans,  was  developed  to  provide  pre- 
occupational  learning  experiences  for  junior  high  school  educable 
mentally  handicapped  girls  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The  author, 

Mrs.  Shirlene  R.  Grigg,  used  her  class  of  junior  high  educable  girls 
and  boys  for  the  pilot  studies  which  served  as  a guide  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  unit. 

The  completed  unit  was  taught  to  a home  economics  class  of  educable 
handicapped  girls  at  Spaugh  Junior  High  School  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  by  a home  economics  teacher  who  had  taught  educable  handi- 
capped girls  for  several  years. 

The  development  of  the  unit  was  part  of  an  action  research  project 
completed  in  partial  fulfillment  of  requirements  for  a Master  of 
Science  degree.  The  thesis.  The  Development  of  a Home  Economics  Unit 
for  Junior  High  School  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped  Girls  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  may  be  secured  from  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

The  author  is  currently  teaching  home  economics  at  Coulwood 
Junior  High  School  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 
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Objectives  and  Generalizations 


I.  To  identify  ways  for  earning  money. 

A.  Home  Economics  prepares  a girl  for  many  employment 
possibilities . 

B.  Selecting  and  planning  now  for  specific  jobs  will  be  rewarding 
in  the  future. 

II.  To  determine  the  personal  qualifications  needed  to  secure  various 
jobs. 

A.  Good  health  practices  are  important  to  maintain  a job. 

B.  Certain  jobs  require  more  strength  to  perform  than  others. 

C.  Things  that  people  enjoy  doing,  they  do  well. 

D.  Various  jobs  require  certain  performance  skills. 


E.  Some  jobs  involve  speed  production. 

III.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  work  habits  desired  by  employers. 

A.  Well-groomed  persons  have  more  self-confidence  than  those  who 
are  poorly  groomed. 

B.  Punctuality  establishes  good  relationships  with  employees. 

C.  Cooperation  leads  to  better  working  conditions  and  improved 
relations  with  employer  and  fellow  workers. 


D.  A worker  who  is  industrious  is  of  more  worth  to  the  employer 
than  one  who  is  not . 

E.  Courtesy  promotes  lasting  friendships. 

F.  To  possess  skill  and  knowledge  about  a job  leads  to  self 
confidence. 

Gi  Willingness  to  work  affects  the  advancement  of  employees. 

H.  Carefulness  affects  your  personal  safety  and  the  safety  of 
others . 

I.  Dependability  is  an  asset  which  increases  the  worker’s  values 
to  the  employer  and  is  essential  for  promotion. 
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IV.  To  develop  work  skills  used  in  home  laundry. 

A.  Correct  laundry  methods  insure  a clean  and  attractive  wash. 

B.  Proper  storage  of  soiled  laundry  saves  time  and  energy  when 
sorting  the  wash. 

C.  Mending  a small  rip  or  tear  before  laundering  saves  stitches 
and  time. 

D. .  Stains  removed  before  laundering  helps  prevent  permanent 

spots . 

E.  Automatic  washers  may  be  used  safely  for  garments  that  are 
completely  washable. 

F.  If  labels  are  kept  on  hand  and  used  it  is  easier  to  wash  the 
garments  successfully. 

G.  Clothes  that  are  shaken  out  before  hanging  on  the  line  have 
fewer  wrinkles  and  save  time  and  energy. 

H.  Automatic  dryers  save  time  and  work,  mean  less  ironing  and 
do  away  with  worry  about  the  weather. 

I.  Some  fabrics  need  no  ironing  if  they  are  folded  correctly 
when  taken  from  the  dryer  or  clothesline. 

J.  Proper  dampening  and  folding  of  the  laundry  saves  time  and 
energy  when  ironing. 

K.  To  preserve  the  smooth  finish  given  by  ironing,  fabrics  and 
garments  should  be  folded  properly  or  placed  on  hangers  before 
storing . 

V.  To  develop  work  skills  in  house  cleaning. 

A.  If  care  is  given  regularly  a home  may  be  kept  orderly, 
liveable,  and  attractive  without  too  much  time  or  hard  work. 

B.  Certain  housekeeping  jobs  must  be  performed  daily,  others 
weekly  and  some  only  occasionally. 

C.  A work  plan  saves  time  and  energy. 

D.  Good  work  habits  save  time,  energy,  and  often  material 
resources. 

VI.  To  determine  methods  for  securing  a job. 

A.  Ads  in  daily  newspapers  provide  employment  information  for 
the  prospective  employee  and  employer. 
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B.  Local  employmant  agencies  help  wage  earners  secure  jobs. 

C.  Schools,  churches,  and  community  organizations  provide  assis- 
tance in  securing  jobs 'for  their  citizens. 

D.  Employers  prefer  to  have  future  employees  arrange  for  an 
interview  when  applying  for  a job. 

E.  Teachers  and  school  principals  will  assist  students  in  filling 
out  application  forms. 

VII.  To  make  a personal  budget. 

A.  Through  good  planning  some  people  get  more  for  their  money 
than  do  others. 

B.  A budget  helps  you  get  the  things  you  need  as  well  as  many 
things  you  want. 

C.  Planned  spending  contributes  to  personal  and  family  well- 
being. 

D.  By  planning  and  recording  expenditures,  personal  finances  may 
more  easily  handle  large  expenditures. 
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Lesson  Plans 

I.  Objective: 

To  identify  ways  for  earning  money. 

Generalization: 

A.  Home  Economics  prepares  a girl  for  many  employment 
possibilities . 

B.  Selecting  and  planning  now  for  specific  jobs  will 
be  rewarding  in  the  future. 

Before  Class 
Preparations : 

Hand  out  sheets,  "News  Bulletin,  Pick  Your  Job  I", 
prepared  by  the  researcher.  The  bulletin  lists  areas 
of  home  economics  and  the  specific  job  for  which  each 

area  prepares  the  girl  planning  for  future  employment. 

Interest 
Approach : 

Bulletin  Board  - Introduction  to  the  Unit,  "You'll 
Score  with  Home  Economics."  Arrange  Bulletin  Board  - 
then  cover  it  with  a shade  until  the  girls  have  orally 
named  as  many  ways  a girl  may  earn  money  as  they  can. 

or 

Use  as  a developmental  bulletin  board  by  placing  one 
basket  ball  up  at  a time  as  the  job  possibilities 
are  named . 

Teaching  Methods 
for  Lesson: 

1.  The  teacher  says,  "Just  for  fun,  see  how  many 
jobs  you  can  name  that  will  help  you  earn  money. 

Write  the  jobs  on  the  board  as  they  are  named. 

2.  After  the  list  has  been  made  on  the  board  pass 
out  the  News  Bulletin  - uncover  Bulletin  Board. 

Point  out  each  job  and  read  aloud. 

3.  Now  read  over  the  possibilities  for  future  jobs. 
As  the  wage  earning  opportunities  are  read,  check 
the  jobs  that  have  already  been  named  on  the  board  as 
they  are  mentioned  again.  Read  aloud. 

4.  Use  want  ad  section  of  the  newspaper  to  identify 
jobs  that  are  available. 

Main  Teaching 
Point : 

Emphasize  the  large  variety  of  jobs  for  which  Home 
Economics  prepares  a girl.  Encourage  the  girls  to 

^Quotations  used  under  Teaching  Methods  in  several  Lesson  Plans 
were  written  by  the  researcher  for  the  teacher  to  use  in  the  lessons. 
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choose  several  job  possibilities  they  are  interested 
in  and  discuss  orally. 

Assignment:  Choose  from  the  News  Bulletin  three  jobs  you  would 

most  prefer  to  work  toward  or  prepare  for  in  the 
future.  The  assignments  are  prepared  on  colored  paper 
by  the  researcher  to  be  handed  out  to  the  girls. 

"Read  over  and  study  the  areas  and  jobs  for  which  each 
area  prepares  you.  Show  the  bulletin  to  your  parents. 

Summary:  Compare  the  beginning  board  list  of  jobs  with  the  News 

Bulletin. 

Evaluation:  Q-sort  Test  - Given  a list  of  areas  taught  in  Home 

Economics  and  a list  of  employment  possibilities, 
place  each  job  under  the  area  that  will  prepare  you 
for  this  job. 


Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 

the  Lesson:  The  introduction  to  the  lesson  aroused  the  interest 

of  the  girls.  The  Q-sort  was  hard  for  the  girls  to 
understand.  The  wording  seemed  too  advanced.  The 
test  was  read  to  the  girls  by  the  teacher. 
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II.  Objective: 
Generalizations : 


Before  Class 
Preparations : 


Interest 

Approach: 

Teaching  Methods 
for  Lesson: 


Lesson  Plan 


To  determine  the  personal  qualifications  needed  to 
secure  various  jobs. 

A.  Good  health  practices  are  important  to  maintain 
a job . 

B.  Things  that  people  enjoy  doing  they  do  well. 

C.  Certain  jobs  require  more  energy  to  perform  than 
others . 

D.  Various  jobs  require  certain  performance  skills. 

E.  Some  jobs  involve  speed  production. 


A flip  chart  with  pictures  of  good  health  habits, 
prepared  by  the  researcher.  Below  are  the  contents: 

1.  Daily  bath 

2.  Brush  teeth  properly  2-3  times  daily. 

3.  Eat  a balanced  diet  - morning-lunch-dinner. 

(If  you  need  to  lose  weight,  eat  smaller  amounts.) 

4.  Exercise  daily. 

5.  Get  adequate  rest  and  sleep. 

6.  Wash  your  hair  as  often  as  needed  to  keep  it  glossy 
and  free  from  oil. 

7.  Manicure  your  nails  regularly  to  keep  them  clean 
and  well  shaped. 


Use  posters  to  display  pictures  of  certain  jobs  and 
the  performance  skills  required  for  each. 


1.  Use  flip  chart  to  present  good  health  habits. 
Reinforce  good  health  habits  by  involving  the  students. 
Have  the  students  complete  a check  list  on  "I  do  now, 

I need  to  improve." 

2.  Use  a teacher  guided  class  discussion  on  special 

interests:  things  I like  to  do;  things  I do  not  like 

to  do;  things  I can  do;  things  I cannot  do.  Put 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  varying  abilities.  As  a 
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summary  hav6  aach  girl  make  a list  of  Home  Economics 
related  jobs  she  would  like  to  perform. 

3.  Display  the  posters.  Begin  class  by  introducing 

some  of  the  jobs  the  girls  chose  and  other  job 
possibilities.  Guide  them  with  suggestions  and  ques- 
tions. Place  the  ^elated  skills  beside  the  job.  Ask 
questions:  (1)  At  what  speed  would  this  job  have  to 

be  performed?  (2)  Will  you  have  energy  enough  to 
complete  the  job  satisfactorily? 

4.  As  the  charts  are  used  put  emphasis  on  the 
performance  skills  required  to  do  the  job  well. 


Main  Teaching 
Point : 


Assignment : 


Summary : 


Evaluation: 


/ 


Emphasize  the  importance  of  knowing  the  kind  of 
appearance  that  will  be  expected  of  a girl  for  her  to 
get  a job.  Stress  the  importance  of  knowing  beforehand 
the  skills  that  are  required  to  perform  the- job  and 
complete  it  satisfactorily. 

Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking  - Chapter  3,  pages  30-47. 

Give  pictures  of  girls  and  have  the  students  sort  them 
according  to  those  displaying  good  health  characteris- 
tics and  those  who  show  they  have  not  practiced  good 
health  habits. 

Have  one  girl  from  each  group  show  her  two  groups  of 
pictures  and  give  the  good  and  bad  health  characteris- 
tics. Let  each  girl  tell  what  Home  Economics  job  she 
would  prefer  to  do  most  and  what  performance  skills 
she  would  have  to  possess  to  perform  the  job. 

From  the  handout  sheet  on  jobs  used  earlier  some  jobs 
have  been  chosen  for  this  evaluation.  Have  each  girl 
answer  the  follov7ing  questions  after  each  of  the  six 
jobs  that  are  on  the  evaluation  sheet:  1.  Will  I 

be  able  to  do  this  job?  (Yes  or  No)  2.  What  skills 
are  needed  to  do  the  job?  3.  Could  I work  fast 
enough  to  finish  this  work  satisfactorily? 


Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 

the  Lesson:  The  girls  enjoyed  the  flip  chart  and  seemed  to  under- 

stand the  lesson.  They  were  able  to  complete  the 
evaluation  sheet. 
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Lesson  Plan 


III.  Objective:  To  gain  an  understanding  of  work  habits  desired  by 

employers. 


Generalizations:  A.  Usually  a well-groomed  person  possesses  more 

self-confidence  than  one  poorly  groomed. 

B.  Punctuality  establishes  good  relationships 
with  employers. 


C.  Courtesy  promotes  lasting  friendships. 

D.  Cooperation  leads  to  better  working  conditions 
and  improved  relationships  with  employer  and 
fellow  workers. 

E.  A worker  who  is  industrious  is  of  more  worth 
to  the  employer  than  one  who  is  not. 

F.  To  possess  skill  and  knowledge  about  a job 
leads  to  self-confidence. 

G.  Willingness  to  work  affects  the  advancement  of 
employees . 

H.  Carefulness  affects  your  personal  safety  and 
the  safety  of  others. 

I.  Dependability  is  an  asset  which  increases  the 
worker’s  value  to  the  employer  and  is  essential 
for  promotion. 


Before  Class 

Preparation:  A sheet  of  definitions  on  the  good  working  charac- 

teristics of  employees,  prepared  by  the  investigator. 
Words  or  phrases  to  be  defined:  1.  Well-groomed; 

2.  Punctuality;  3.  Courtesy;  4.  Cooperation; 

5.  Industrious;  6.  Willingness;  7.  Carefulness; 
8.  Dependability;  9.  Possession  of  skills  and 
knowledge  about  a job. 

Interest 

Approach:  Dramatization:  The  Soda  Shop.  Have  students 

volunteer  for  the  three  characters:  Boss  or 

Employer;  Waitress,  Unpredictable  Polly,  who  displays 
poor  work  habits;  and  Waitress,  Dependable  Dolly, 
who  displays  all  good  working  characteristics.  The 
setting  is  the  Soda  Shop  and  the  two  waitresses 
serve  the  other  students  an  imaginary  snack.  A skit 
and  character  name  signs,  prepared  by  the  researcher, 

- are  given  to  the  characters  before  the  class  meeting. 
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Teaching  Methods 
for  Lesson: 


Assignment : 


Summary : 


Evaluation: 


Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 
the  Lesson: 


1.  Introduce  the  lesson  by  asking  the  question, 

"If  you  were  an  employer  what  characteristics  would 
you  want  the  people  who  work  for  you  to  have?" 

Allow  2 or  3 girls  to  answer.  If  there  are  no 
answers,  proceed  with  some  characteristics  that  most 
employers  desire  in  their  employees.  Then  write  the 
nine  words  and  phrases  on  the  hoard,  one  at  a time, 
and  ask  the  girls  to  give  their  definition  of  what 
the  word  means.  When  all  nine  words  have  been  put 
on  the  board  and  the  students  have  expressed  what 
the  words  mean  to  them,  distribute  the  prepared  sheet 
of  definitions  and  go  over  each.  Compare  these 
characteristics  with  those  of  a good  family  members. 

Near  the  end  of  class  get  the  volunteers  for  the  drama 
to  be  given  at  the  next  class  meeting.  Give  them  a 
copy  of  the  skit. 

Study  the  sheet  of  definitions  on  the  good  characteris- 
tics of  employees  that  employers  will  expect.  Chapter 
17,  page  356,  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking  may  be  used  to 
compare  the  good  employee  characteristics  with  those 
of  a good  family  member. 

Ptesent  the  dramatization  — allow  15  to  20  minutes  — 
more  or  less  if  it  is  needed.  Then  orally  summarize 
the  good  characteristics  displayed  by  Dependable  Dolly. 
Make  a list  on  the  board  as  they  are  given.  Also  list 
the  poor  work  habits  displayed  by  Unpredictable  Polly. 

choice  test  — Gxven  an  incident,  choose  which 
characteristic  it  displays  (3  choices) ; matching  test 
on  the  characteristic  and  its  ciefinition. 


The  words  used  to  define  good  working  characteristics 
seemed  too  difficult  for  the  level  of  the  students. 
The  definitions  for  the  words  had  been  taken  from 
those  given  by  an  EMH  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  a 
trial  study  done  in  the  researcher's  class. 

The  students  liked  and  understood  the  play.  They 
carried  it  out  well. 

The  girls  had  difficulty  reading  the  multiple  choice 
test  so  the  teacher  and  her  assistant  gave  help  with 
the  reading. 
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Lesson  Plan 


IV.  Objective:  To  develop  work  skills  used  in  home  laundry. 

Generalizations:  A.  Correct  laundry  methods  insure  a clean  and 

attractive  wash. 


B. 


C. 


Proper  storage  of  soiled  laundry  saves  time  and 
energy  when  sorting  the  wash. 

Mending  a small  rip  or  tear  before  laundering 
saves  stitches  and  time. 
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i).  Stains  removed  before  laundering  helps  prevent 
permanent  spots. 

E.  Automatic  washers  may  be  used  safely  for  garments 
that  are  completely  washable. 

F.  If  labels  are  kept  on  hand  and  used,  it  is  easier 
to  wash  the  garments  successfully. 

G.  Clothes  that  are  shaken  out  before  hanging  on  the 
line  have  fewer  wrinkles  and  save  time  and  energy. 

H.  Automatic  dryers  save  time  and  work,  mean  less 
ironing  and  do  away  with  worry  about  the  weather. 

I.  Some  fabrics  need  no  ironing  if  they  are  folded 
correctly  when  taken  from  the  dryer  or  clothesline 

J.  Proper  dampening  and  folding  of  the  laundry  saves 
time  and  energy  when  ironing. 

K.  To  preserve  the  smooth  finish  given  by  ironing, 
fabrics  and  garments  should  be  folded  properly  or 
placed  on  hangers  before  storing. 


Before  Class 
Preparation: 


1.  Programmed  learning  booklet.  Laundry  Lessons, 
prepared  by  the  researcher. 

2.  Classroom  display  of  laundry  equipment. 

3.  Surprise  package. 


Interest 

Approach: 


Surprise  package  contains  laundry  supplies.  Pull  out 
one  at  a time  and  let  the  girls  tell  how  it  may  be 
used  in  laundering. 
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Teaching  Methods 

for  Lesson:  In  the  classroom  set  up  a laundry  exhibit  that  has 

clothes  sorted  for  washing,  detergent  to  be  used, 
large  and  small  equipment  to  be  used  and  a few  items 
folded  for  storage  plus  an  item  freshly  ironed. 

Begin  work  by  using  the  programmed  booklet. 

Laundry  Lessons.  The  booklet  is  prepared  to  make 
learning  about  laundry  easy  and  exciting.  "On  each 
page  are  important  principles  about  laundry.  Under 
the  principle  there  will  be  a statement  with  a word 
or  words  left  out  or  a question  about  the  principle. 

Write  the  answer  in  the  blank  or  blanks  provided  or 
write  the  answer  at  the  end  of  the  question. 

After  writing  the  answer  but  not  before,  turn 
the  page  and  compare  your  answer  with  the  correct 
answer,  which  is  in  the  box  at  the  left  of  the  next 
laundry  statement.  One  point  is  given  for  each  correct 
answer.  Now  read  the  example,  answer  the  question  or 
fill  in  the  blank  and  turn  the  page  to  See  if  your 
answer  was  correct.  Continue  doing  this  until  you 
have  finished  the  booklet."  The  statements  and 
questions  may  have  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  entire  class. 
Have  each  student  write  her  own  answer. 

When  the  booklet  has  been  completed  have  a 
laboratory  demonstration  on  preparing  and  doing  a 
family  wash,  and  preparing  the  items  for  ironing 
or  folding  them  for  storing.  The  teacher  may  then 
demonstrate  principles  involved  when  ironing  efficiently. 


Main  Teaching 

Point:  It  is  important  for  each  girl  to  be  able  to  do  her  own 

laundry.  The  laundry  methods  used  affect  the  final 
appearance  of  the  clothes  worn.  Helping  with  the 
laundry  at  home  in  many  ways  will  help  strengthen 
family  relations.  "You  may  be  able  to  earn  some  extra 
money  by  hanging  out  clothes  or  ironing  or  even  doing 
the  family  wash  for  friends  or  neighbors." 

Assignment:  Read  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking  - pages  271-275;  pages 

94-107,  and  the  pink  strips  on  pages  261-267. 

Have  each  student  do  her  own  laundry  or  help  with 
the  family  wash  at  home.  Send  a note  home  to  each 
mother  giving  the  assignment,  and  ask  her  to  write  a 
note  concerning  the  student’s  achievement. 

Summary:  Turn  to  assignment  pages  in  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking. 

Read  sections  that  need  to  be  reinforced  and  discuss 
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the  other  important  facts  on  personal  and  home 
laundry. 

Evaluation:  Give  each  girl  a performance  test.  Have  her  iron 

a blouse.  Provide  each  girl  with  a score  card  for 
evaluating  the  other  students'  performances.  Go 
over  the  score  card  before  the  performance  tests 
begin. 


Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 

the  Lesson:  The  girls'  interest  was  aroused  by  the  surprise 

package  and  the  display  of  laundry  equipment. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  reading  the  booklet  and 
interpreting  the  material;  however,  the  laundry 
booklet  has  been  a strong  point  in  the  unit.  The 
booklet  seemed  good  for  the  EMH  student.  The  girls 
felt  rewarded  in  being  able  to  find  the  results  without 
having  to  wait  for  the  teacher  to  check  papers.  The 
girls  made  high  scores  on  the  booklets. 


!( 
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Lesson  Plan 


V.  Objective: 
Generalizations : 


Before  Class 
Preparation: 


Interest 
Approach : 


Teaching  Methods 
for  Lesson: 


To  acquire  some  knowledge  about  organized  house 

cleaning . 

A.  If  care  is  given  regularly  a home  may  be  kept  in 
order,  liveable,  and  attractive  without  too  much 
time  or  hard  work. 

B.  Certain  housekeeping  jobs  must  be  performed 
daily,  others  weekly  and  some  only  occasionally. 

C.  A work  plan  saves  time  and  energy. 

D.  Good  work  habits  save  time,  energy,  and  often 
material  resources. 


The  researcher  prepared  programmed  booklet.  House- 
keeping, score  cards  to  be  used  by  the  students  for 
checking  on  the  care  of  their  room,  and  charts  showing 
how  to  use  dividers  in  drawers  to  keep  the  contents 
in  order  and  convenient. 


Teacher  demonstrations  on  making  a bed,  dusting 
furniture  and  sweeping  or  mopping.  Chart  on  good 
organization  of  drawers. 


1.  Have  the  girls  complete  the  programmed  instruction 
booklet  first. 

2.  Give  the  students  the  score  card  for  the  care  of 
their  rooms.  Have  each  student  score  her  room  and 

keep  the  score  card  to  use  again  at  the  end  of  the  study 
Ask  each  girl  to  see  how  much  improvement  she  can  make 
before  the  end  of  the  study  on  housekeeping. 

3.  Read  orally  pages  212-215  in  Teen  Guide  to 
Homemaking , making  su‘.;e  to  read  the  blue  strips. 

4.  Teacher  gives- demonstration  on  making  a bed 
correctly,  dusting  furniture  efficiently  and  sweeping 
or  mopping  with  smooth  flowing  motions.  Then  let  the 
girls  try  performing  these  tasks  in  the  classroom. 

5.  Display  the  drawer  organization  chart.  Then  read 
orally  pages  207-211  in  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking, 
stopping  at  the  end  of  ’’Using  Your  Room  for  Study.” 


If  time  permits  have  each  girl  make  an  item  for  her 
closet  or  this  may  be  done  at  home  and  brought  to  class 
for  displaying. 

Main  Teaching 
Point: 

. i 

Emphasize  the  pleasure  received  from  organized  housekeeping 

Assignment : 

"Use  pages  21?-215  and  207-211  in  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking, 
to  help  you  make  an  item  for  your  closet  that  would  help 
keep  items  orderly." 

Summary : 

"Score  the  care  of  your  room  again  by  using  the  score 
card  you  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  study." 

Evaluation: 

Objective  test:  Matching  cleaning  tasks  with  how  often 
the  task  will  be  done  (daily,  weekly,  or  occassionally) , 
to  identify  both  motion  and  time,  or  neither  motion  nor 
time. 

Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 


the  Lesson: 

The  programmed  booklet  on  housekeeping  was  a strong  point 
in  the  unit.  Again  the  girls  had  to  be  assisted  with 
the  reading  but  they  seemed  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
material.  The  girls  missed  very  few  statements. 

Lesson  Plan 


VI,  Objective:  To  determine  methods  for  securing  a job. 

Generalizations:  A,  Ads  in  daily  newspapers  provide  employment  information 

for  the  prospective  employee  and  employer. 

B,  Local  employment  agencies  help  wage  earners  secure 
jobs. 

C,  Schools,  churches,  and  community  organizations  provide 
assistance  in  securing  jobs  for  their  citizens. 


D,  Employers  prefer  to  have  future  employees  arrange 
for  an  interview  when  applying  for  a job, 

E,  Teachers  and  school  principals  will  assist  students 
in  filling  out  application  forms. 


Before  Class 

Preparation:  A,  Bring  want  ad  section  of  newspaper  for  each  girl  in 

the  class. 


B,  Contact  local  employment  agency  and  invite  a resource 
person  to  talk  to  the  girls  on  how  the  agency  helps 
prospective  employees  secure  jobs. 

C,  The  researcher  prepared  blanks  for  the  teachers  or 
neighbors  to  fill  out  when  a student  had  an  interview 
for  a job. 

D,  Developmental  bulletin  board  - You  may  find  a job 

here:  Newspaper;  or  here:  Employment  Agency;  or 

here:  School,  Church  and  Community  Organizations, 


Interest 

Approach: 


A,  Before  class  write  a thought  provoking  question  on 
the  board,  "Now  that  I'm  prepared  to  work,  how  may 
I find  a job?" 

B,  Developmental  Bulletin  Board 


Teaching  Methods 

for  Lesson:  1,  To  introduce  the  objective  write  the  Thought  Provoking 

Question  on  the  board  before  the  girls  come  to  class. 
Read  the  question  when  class  begins  and  ask  the  gitls 
to  tell  of  all  the  ways  they  may  secure  a job.  Write 
these  on  the  board  and  then  summarize  the  list  when 
they  are  finished, 

2,  After  summarizing  the  girls'  list  present  the 
developmental  bulletin  board. 
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3«  Give  each  girl  a want  ad  section  of  the  newspaper, 
and  assign  them  to  find  as  many  jobs  for  women  as 
they  can. 

4.  A resource  person,  secured  by  the  researcher  from 
a local  emplo5rment  agency  was  asked  to  talk  to  the 
§itls  about  the  jobs  emplo3rment  agencies  help  people 
secure  and  how  interviews  are  arranged.  The  resource 
person  was  asked  to  bring  blanks  for  securing  a 
social  security  number,  and  some  application  blanks 
that  employees  fill  in  and  either  leave  them  to  be 
filled  in  later  or  fill  in  some  after  class.  Have 
the  girls  keep  the  blanks  to  be  reviewed  later. 

5.  Review  personal  grooming  already  studied  in  this  unit 
along  with  manners  and  courtesy  in  connection  with 
interviews.  Let  the  girls  do  some  role-playing  in 
practice  for  an  interview.  Have  the  girls  go  out 
and  acttially  interview  for  a job  with  a teacher  in 
school  or  a neighbor.  Suggest  jobs  that  the  girls 
may  apply  for,  such  as  dusting  the  furniture  in  a 
classroom,  cleaning  the  boards  or  sweeping.  They 
may  apply  for  a job  with  a neighbor  to  hang  out  the 
clothes,  iron,  wash  dishes,  straighten  and  clean  the 
house,  or  baby  sit.  Ask  each  girl  to  name  some 
possible  jobs  for  which  she  may  apply.  Give  each 
girl  a note  to  present  to  the  teacher  or  neighbor 
explaining  about  the  interview.  Let  the  girls  tell 
about  their  experiences  when  applying  for  a job. 

6.  Distribute  the  application  blanks  used  by  the 
employment  agent  and  fill  in  or  review  the  necessary 
information  that  will  be  on  all  application  forms. 

Add  that  teachers,  principals,  and  guidance  counselors 

are  happy  to  assist  students  filling  in  application 
forms . 


Main  Teaching 
Point : 


Assignment : 


Emphasize  the  importance  of  knowing  where  to  secure  a 
job  and  how  to  prepare  for  an  interview  with  possible 
employers.  Encourage  the  girls  to  learn  how  to  fill  in 
application  forms. 

To  arrange  for  a job  interview  with  a teacher,  neighbor, 
or  friend. 


Summary: 


Evaluation: 


Review  the  points  brought  out  by  the  resource  person  from 
the  employment  agency.  Let  each  girl  tell  of  her  experiences 
when  she  applied  for  a job. 

Practical  problems:  Give  a want  ad  section  to  each  girl 

and  have  her  find  a possible  job.  Ask  each  girl  to  write 
down  any  other  places  she  may  find  a job  or  has  already 
found  a job.  Give  each ‘girl  an  application  blank  and  have 
her  complete  it  as  best  she  can. 


I 


Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 

the  Lesson:  The  objective  was  taught  last  because  the  girls  are 

accustomed  to  having  a resource  person  end  a unit, 

the  teacher  felt  it  would  be  a good  summary  for  the 
unit. 

The  interest  of  the  girls  was  extremely  high  all  through 
the  period.  The  girls  asked  for  the  resource  person  to 
come  back  another  day. 
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Lesson  Plan 


VII.  Objective:  To  make  a personal  budget. 

Generalizations:  A.  Through  good  planning  some  people  get 

more  for  their  money  than  do  others. 

B.  A budget  helps  you  get  the  things  you 
need  as  well  as  many  things  you  want. 


C.  Planned  spending  contributes  to 
personal  and  family  well-being. 

D.  By  planning  and  recording  expenditures, 
personal  finances  may  more  easily 
handle  large  expenditures. 


Before  Class 

Preparation:  Duplicated  sheets  to  give  the  students, 

Your  Sample  Expense  Record  for  One  Week, 
prepared  by  the  researcher. 

Bulletin  Board:  How  to  Pocket  Your  Money. 

Duplicated  review  sheet. 

Bulletin  Board:  How  to  Pocket  Your  Money'. 

An  apron  with  6 pockets,  a pocket  for 
savings,  clothing,  snacks,  daily  expenses, 
gifts  and  recreation. 

Thought  question  - What  is  the  real 
purpose  of  MONEY? 

Teaching  Methods 

for  Lesson:  1.  Introduce  the  lesson  by  having  the  title 

of  the  bulletin  board.  How  to  Pocket 
Your  Money,  already  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Have  the  thought  question  on  the  board  - Ask 
the  girls  what  they  think  is  the  real  purpose 
of  money.  As  they  answer,  write  the  answers  on 
the  board  and  conclude  with  the  answer,  "It  is 
only  a means  by  which  we  exchange  our  work  or  the 
work  of  others  for  food,  clothes,  homes,  recreation 
and  other  daily  expenses." 

2.  "Now,  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  get 

the  things  we  need  as  well  as  the  things  we 

want  we  must  plan  how  we  will  use  our  money. 

People  who  make  good  pl^ns  for  spending  their  money 
usually  get  more  for  their  money  than  do  others." 


Interest 
Approach : 


wmmmmmmrnmm 


3,  "The  first  step  in  making  a good  plan  for  using 
your  money  is  to  keep  a record  of  the  way  you  are 
spending  your  money  now."  At  this  time  hang  the  money 
manager's  apron  on  the  bulletin  board.  Ask  how  many 
girls  actually  put  aside  some  of  their  allowance  or 
earnings  for  savings.  Discuss  the  amounts  the  various 
class  members  spend  on  snacks,  daily  expenses,  gifts, 
recreation  and  clothing.  "All  of  you  will  know  exactly 
where  you  are  spending  your  money  in  keeping  a record 
of  your  spendings,.,,  Then  you  can  look  at  the  record  and 
determine  where  you  have  spent  too  much  and  why  you 
do  not  have  money  for  some  of  the  things  you  would  like 
to  have  or  do." 


4.  Give  out  duplicated  sheets.  Your  Sample  Expense 
Record  for  One  Week,  Go  over  the  record  and  give 
instructions  on  how  to  keep  the  record  for  one  week 
(7  days). 

5.  During  this  week  study  pages  196-203,  Teen  Guide 

to  Homemaking,  During  this  study  emphasize  the  importance 
of  setting  aside  some  money  for  savings,  no  matter  how 
small. 

Suggest  they  save  for  a definite  goal  and  ask  them  to 
write  it  on  their  plans.  Make  sure  they  understand  the 


1.  Knowing  exactly  what  you  want  and  what  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

2.  Know  where  to  buy  and  when  to  shop. 

3.  Know  how  to  judge  sales  and  bargains. 

4.  Know  the  various  methods  used  to  pay  for  items  and 
study  their  strengths  and  weaknesses.  (Cash,  install- 
ment plan,  and  charge  accounts.) 

"Management  or  being  able  to  get  the  most  for  your  money 
and  time  does  not  end  when  the  items  are  bought  because 
taking  good  care  of  the  articles  you  have  will  help  you 
to  stretch  your  dollars."  Have  some  discussion  on  how 
they  may  better  care  for  their  personal  belongings.  You 
may  use  the  blue  strip  on  page  202,  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking, 
as  a guide  for  the  girls. 

6.  When  the  records  of  spending  come  in,  help  the  girls 
to  develop  a plan  for  spending  their  present  allowance 
or  income  being  sure  to  allow  some  money  for  regular 
savings . 

7,  Bring  in  assignment  - page  192  - top  of  page  196, 

Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking.  Stress  the  fact  that  planned 
spending  not  only  contributes  to  personal  satisfaction 
but  also  to  family  well-being.  "When  family  members  keep 


differences  between  wants  and  needs.  Make  a list  of 
needs  on  the  board  and  a list  of  some  wants. 

Stress  practicing  good  buymanship  practices: 
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Main  Teaching 
Point : 

Assignment: 
Summary : 

Evaluation: 


Teacher  Reactions 
and  Evaluation  of 
the  Lesson: 


♦ 


a record  of  their  spendings  it  helps  the  head  of 
the  family  determine  where  their  money  is  going. 
By  keeping  records  of  everyday  expenditures,  the 
family's  income  may  more  easily  accommodate  large 
expenditures," 


No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  money  you  have  it 
is  very  important  to  plan  carefully  the  ways  you  will 
use  it. 

Pages  196-203  and  pages  192-196,  Teen  Guide  to  Homemaking, 

Hand  out  a summary  duplicated  sheet  and  go  over  it  in 
class.  Students  may  attach  this  to  their  expense  records 
and  spending  plans, 

"Given  $10,00  to  spend  this  week,  plan  how  you  will 
spend  this  money  by  placing  the  amount  you  will  spend 
for  certain  items  under  the  following  areas.  Daily 
expenses;  snacks;  clothing;  gifts;  recreation;  and 
savings.  Be  sure  to  add  up  your  spendings,  making 
sure  you  do  not  spend  over  $10,00, 


The  apron  bulletin  board  was  a thrill  for  the  girls 
because  it  was  made  so  that  the  teacher  or  they  could 
wear  it.  The  girls  grasped  the  ideas  of  allowing  a 
certain  amount  of  money  for  all  expenses  arid  actually 
began  a savings  account,  some  in  a local  "bank. 

The  adding  and  subtracting  in  the  budgeting  was 
difficult  for  the  girls. 
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Summary  Evaluation  of  the  Unit  by  the  Teacher 


The  organization  of  the  materials  used  in  the  unit  was  arranged 
in  a meaningful  sequence.  Introductions  to  the  lessons  aroused  the 
Interest  of  the  girls.  Materials  used  in  the  unit  were  prepared  well. 

The  words  used  in  the  unit  need  to  be  simplified  and  brought  down  on 

a lower  vocabulary  level,  if  possible. 

The  unit  seemed  too  long  because  the  girls  grew  restless  before 
the  entire  unit  was  completed.  The  EMH  girls  met  in  the  home  economics 
class  every  other  day,  which  made  the  unit  seem  longer  than  it  actually 
is.  Suggestions  for  shortening  the  unit  may  be  to  leave  out  the  grooming 
section  because  it  is  usually  taught  in  the  clothing  unit.  The  ro^ 
improvement  and  laundry  lessons  may  be  reviewed  instead  of  taught  in 
detail.  However,  the  booklets  used  to  teach  laundry  and  housekeeping 
seemed  valuable  for  the  EMH  student.  The  lessons  on  budgeting  were  ^ 
difficult  for  the  EMH  girls,  perhaps  because  of  their  limited  mathematical 
ability.  However,  due  to  their  interest  and  determination  they  seemed 
to  recognize  the  worth  of  having  a plan  for  spending  money.  ^ 

The  unit  has  several  features  which  strengthened  its  use  with  the 
EMH  girls.  Among  the  strong  points  were  the  two  programmed ^booklets 
on  laundry  and  housekeeping.  These  booklets  seemed  appropriate  for  the 
EMH  students  because  the  girls  felt  rewarded  in  being  able  to  etermine 
immediately  their  success.  The  News  Bulletin  was  an  excellent  idea 
but  it  would  be  even  better  if  the  wording  could  be  simplified.  The 
surprise  box  in  the  laundry  lesson  and  the  apron  bulletin  board  used 
in  budgeting  were  effective  learning  experiences  because  np  reading 
was  involved,  yet  the  interest  was  high  and  the  girls  grasped  the  ideas 
quickly.  The  dramatization  used  to  display  desired  and  undesired 
characteristics  of  employees  was  a joy  for  the  girls.  The  students 
did  an  excellent  job  dramatizing  the  characteristics  and  all  of  the 
girls  in  the  skit  and  in  the  class  enjoyed  and  understood  the  lesson. 

The  closing  of  the  unit  was  strengthened  by  having  the  resource  person 

from  the  local  employment  agency.  ^ ^ 

The  scores  on  the  objective  test  given  to  the  EMH  gins  to  evaluate 

their  achievement  in  the  prepared  lessons  formed  a normal  distribution 
curve.  The  results  on  the  programmed  booklets  were  skewed  to  the  right 
when  the  distribution  was  examined.  The  performance  tests  were  done  at 
home  because  there  was  not  enough  time  available  for  them  to  be  done 
at  school.  The  evaluations  written  by  the  mothers  revealed  that  the 
girls  could  successfully  perform  the  activities  they  had  studied  in 
school.  The  activities  dealt  with  doing  the  family  wash,  ironing  a 
blouse  or  other  garments,  and  cleaning  and  organizing  a clothing  closet 

and  dresser  drawers. 
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Teaching  Materials 


Used  in  Unit 


V 


I 

I 


"NEWS  BULLETIN"* 
PICK  YOUR  JOB 


Employment  Opportunities 


related  to 


i CLOTHING 

i ■ 

r 

I 

[ , 1.  Alterations  girl  in  a department  store 

I 

1^' 

\ 2.  Dressmaking  and  altering  clothing  at  home 

I 3.  Selling: 

I 

I a.  Clothing 

\ 

I b.  Yard  goods  and  notions 

i 

I 4.  Making  draperies  and  curtains 


5.  Cover  buttons,  make  belts 


6.  Sewing  machine  demonstrator 


7.  Making  children’s  clothing 


8.  Making  specialty  items  at  home  such  as  aprons,  stuffed  animals. 


place  mats,  and  holiday  table  cloths 


I 9.  Dry  cleaning  and  laundry  aid  who  may  work  as  a sorter,  spotter. 


presser  or  inspector 


10.  Attendant  in  a self-service  laundry 


11.  Performing  a laundering  service  at  home 


I 12.  Helper  in  a hospital  linen  room---counting,  handing  out  and  repairing 

i 


*This  page  was  duplicated,  using  a Red  Gold  Label,  Kee  Lox  Spirit  Duplicator 
Master  Unit. 
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Employment  Opportunities* 
related  to 
CHILD  CAKE 

1.  Helper  in  children *s  hospital  ward 

2.  Caring  for  children  in  a private  home 

3.  Helper  in  children* s orphanage  or  home 

4.  Helper  in  a child  day-care  center 

5.  Nursery  school  aide 

6.  Baby  sitter 

7.  Assistant  in  children's  library  room 

8.  Sales  clerk  for  children's  toys,  books 

9.  Assistant  on  playgrounds 

10.  Nursemaid  in  wealthy  families 

11.  Caring  for  infants  in  a private  home 

12.  Caring  for  children  in  your  home 


*This  page  was  duplicated,  using  a Green  Gold  Label,  Kee  Lox  Spirit  Duplicator 
Master  Unit. 
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Employment  Opportunities* 
related  to 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 

1.  Helper  in  a factory— making  rugs,  curtains,  slipcovers,  lamp  shades 
and  many  other  home  furnishings 

2.  Sales  girl  or  stock  girl  in  a home  furnishings  store  or  department 

3.  Assistant  helper  in  a flower  or  gift  shop 

4.  Making  specialty  items  at  home  such  as  candles,  dried  or  articicial 
flower  arrangements , chair  and  table  mats , decorative  pillows 

5.  Assistant  helper  to  an  interior  decorator 

Employment  Opportunities 
related  to 

HOUSEKEEPING  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

1.  Helper  in  a hospital  ward 

2.  Visiting  homemaker  for  an  elderly  person 

3.  Institutional  housekeeping 

4.  Visiting  housekeeper  for  handicapped  homemaker 

5.  Hotel  and  motel  housekeeping  aide 

6.  Companion  to  an  elderly  one 

7.  Visiting  homemaker 

8.  Homemaker's  assistant 

9.  Housekeeper's  assistant  in  a dormitory,  nursing  home,  or  children's 
home 

10.  Attendant  for  the  aging 


*This  page  was  duplicated,  using  a Blue  Gold  Label,  Kee  Lox  Spirit  Duplicator 
Master  Unit. 
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Employment  Opportunities* 
related  to 
FOODS 


1.  Helper  in  lunchroom 

2.  Bakery  helper  or  sales  clerk 

3.  Hostess  in  a restaurant 

4.  Soda  fountain  girl 

5.  Helper  in  a foods  testing  laboratory 

6.  Food  service  helper 

7.  Helper  in  a hospital,  nursing  home  or  other  institutions 

8.  Household  assistant  and  cook  for  a full-time  employed  homemaker 

9.  Food  store  helper  (wrapper,  salesgirl,  checker,  stockgirl) 

10,  Making  specialty  items  in  the  home  (cakes,  cookies,  candy,  tea 
sandwiches) 

11,  Family  dinner  service  specialist 


*This  page  was  duplicated,  using  a Purple  White  Label,  Kee  Lox  Spirit 
Duplicator  Master  Unit, 
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Assignment* 

Choose  from  the  "News  Bulletin"  I gave  you  three  jobs  you  would 
most  prefer  to  work  toward  or  prepare  for  in  the  future. 

Read  over  and  study  the  areas  and  jobs  that  each  Home  Economics  unit 
prepares  you  for  in  the  future. 


*The  assignment  was  duplicated  on  a 4"  by  8V  pink  paper  using  a Purple 
White  Label  Kee  Lox  Spirit  Duplicator  Master  Unit. 
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Q SORT* 


*The  Q sort  had  a Home  Economics  area  on  each  of  the  five  pockets.  Job 
possibilities  from  each  area  were  given  to  the  students  on  slips  of  paper 
1"  by  3”,  The  students  were  instructed  to  place  each  job  inside  the 
related  Home  Economics  area  pocket. 
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Q sort  Pockets 


POCKET  #1 

5 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED 
TO  CLOTHING 


POCKET  #2 

5 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED 
TO  CHILD  CARE 


POCKET  #3 

5 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED 
TO  FOODS 


POCKET  #4 

3 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED 
TO  FAMILY  RELATIONS  AND  HOUSEKEEPING 

k 

POCKET  #5 

2 EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  RELATED 
TO  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
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Q sort  Directions 


« 

Home  Economics  prepares  girls  for  many  different  ways  to  earn  money 
now  and  in  the  future. 

Directions:  Across  from  these  instructions  are  5 pockets  with  different 

areas  of  Home  Economics  you  study  each  year.  Each  pocket  has  the  number 
of  jobs  you  will  place  inside. 

There  will  be  20  job  possibilities  given  to  you. 

Place  5 jobs  that  a study  in  clothing  will  prepare  you  for  inside 
pocket  #1, 

Place  5 jobs  inside  pocket  #2  that  studying  child  care  prepares  you 
for  in  the  future. 

Place  5 jobs  inside  pocket  #3  that  studying  foods  prepares  you  for 
in  the  future. 

Place  3 jobs  inside  pocket  #4  that  studying  Family  Relations  and 
Housekeeping  prepares  you  for  in  the  future. 

Place  2 jobs  inside  pocket  #5  that  studying  Home  Furnishings  prepares 
you  for  in  the  future. 

When  you  finish  recount  all  cards  to  be  sure  each  pocket  contains 
t^e  correct  number  of  jobs. 

You  will  get  1 point  for  each  statement  you  have  placed  in  the  correct 
pocket.  There  are  20  points. 

Fold  this  sheet  over  the  pockets  and  write  your  name  on  the  outside. 
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Jobs  Used  in  Q Sort 


1. 

Dressmaking  and  altering 
clothes  at  home 

11. 

Bakery  helper  or 
sales  clerk 

2. 

Performing  a laundering 
service  at  home 

12. 

Soda  fountain  girl 

3. 

Making  children's 
clothing 

13. 

Household  assistant 
and  cook 

4. 

Selling  yard  goods  and  notions 

14. 

Helper  in  hospitals  or 
nursing  liomes*  kitchen 
and  dining  room 

5. 

Alterations  girl  in  a 
department  store 

15. 

Food  service  helper 

6. 

Caring  for  infants  in  a 
private  home 

16. 

Attendant  for  the  aging 

7. 

Assistant  on  playgrounds 

17. 

Homemaker's  assistant 

8. 

Helper  in  children *s 
hospital  ward 

• 

00 

Hotel  and  motel  housekeeper 

9. 

t 

Baby  sitter 

19. 

Helper  in  a factory- 
making  rugs , curtains , 
or  slip  covers 

10. 

Helper  in  a child  day-care 
center 

20. 

Assistant  helper  in  a 
flower  or  gift  shop 
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CHECK  LIST 

<1 

GOOD  HEALTH  AND  GROOMING  HABITS 

Directions:  Place  a check  ______  under  the  correct  statement  after  reading 

each  good  health  habit. 


I need  to 
I do  now  improve 

1.  Shower  or  bathe  every  day 

2.  Wash  my  face  morning  and  night 

3.  Brush  my  teeth  2 or  3 times  a day 

4.  Clean  my  nails  every  day 

5.  Brush  my  hair  thoroughly  morning 
and  night 

6.  Do  some  exercising  every  day 

7.  Shampoo  my  hair  every  week  and 
more  often  if  it  is  oily 

8.  Manicure  my  nails  every  week  and 
more  often  if  needed 

9.  Get  8 to  10  hours  of  sleep  every 
night 

10.  Eat  a balanced  diet  every  day 
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Directions:  Below  are  some  jobs  you  saw  on  your  "News  Bulletin.** 

Beside  each  job  are  3 questions.  Answer  each  question. 


Jol 

Will  I 

be  able  What  sh 

b to  do  are  nee 

this  job?  to  do  t 

answer  lob? 

yes  or  no 

Could  I work 
;ills  fast  enough 

ded  to  finish 

:he  the  work 

satisfactorily? 
yes  or  no 

1.  Waitress 

or 

1. 

Soda  Fountain 

girl  2. 

3^ 


2.  Dressmaking  1. 

and  Alterations 

2. 

3^ 


3.  Housekeeping  aide  1. 

in  hospitals,  motels, 
and  homes  2. 

3. 


4.  Caring  for  1. 

children 

2. 

3. 


5,  Household  assistant  1. 

and  cook 

2. 

3^ 


6.  Laundering  1. 

2. 

3^ 
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GOOD  WORKING  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  EMPLOYEES 
WORDS  AND  DEFINITIONS* 


1*  Well-groomed  - clean;  neat 

2.  Punctual  - Be  on  time 

3 , Courteous  - nice ; have  good  manners 


4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Cooperative  - Getting  along  with  others ; doing  what  you  are  told  to  do 


Industrious 

Willingness 

Carefulness 


Keep  busy;  do  your  work  as  well  as  you  can 
Ready  to  do  your  job;  not  slow  or  lazy 
Watch  what  you  are  doing 


8.  Dependability  - Trustworthy;  loyal 

9.  Have  skills  and  knowledge  about  the  job  - Train  yourself  for  the  job 

you  plan  to  do 


10,  Friendly  - Be  able  to  make  friends  easily 


*Definitions  were  derived  from  discussions  with  EMH  students  in  the 
researcher's  special  education  class. 
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SKIT 

IT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  SODA  SHOP 


SETTING:  Soda  Shop  - manager  talks  to  two  new  waitresses,  then  girls 

come  in  and  sit  at  2 tables.  One  table  of  girls  is  waited 
on  immediately  by  Dependable  Dolly, 

CHARACTERS : 1 , 1 manager 

2,  2 waitresses 

3.  girls  (any  number)  to  sit  at  2 tables 

MATERIALS  NEEDED:  napkins,  paper  cups,  straws 


SKIT 

/ 

MANAGER:  (talks  to  Dependable  Dolly  and  Unpredictable  Polly)  - "Girls 

I want  you  to  be  sure  to  serve  customers  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  seated.  Make  sure  to  get  the  orders  correct 
and  try  to  remember  who  ordered  each  item.  Always  he  friendly 
and  courteous  to  the  customers.  Be  careful  when  you  are  carrying 
orders  and  when  you  serve  them," 

1 GROUP  OF  GIRLS  COME  IN  AND  SEAT  THEMSELVES 

DEPENDABLE  DOLLY : (as  soon  as  girls  are  seated  Dolly  walks  over  to  her 

table)  "Good  afternoon  girls,  what  will  you  have  today?" 

GIRLS:  1 vanilla  shake,  1 chocolate  shake,  1 vanilla  shake. 

DOLLY:  "That's  2 vanilla  shakes  and  1 chocolate.  Thank  you," 

(Dolly  gives  order  to  manager)  "2  vanilla  shakes  and  1 chocolate." 
(While  Dolly  waits  for  the  order  to  be  made  she  takes  napkins  and 
straws  to  the  girls  at  her  table.) 

MANAGER:  "Dolly,  order  ready," 

DOLLY:  (Dolly  serves  the  shakes  carefully--remembering  which  flavor  goes 

to  each  girl.)  "I  hope  you  enjoy  your  shakes,  and  if  you  want 
anything  else  I will  be  happy  to  get  it  for  you," 

GIRLS:  (The  other  group  of  girls  come  in  and  seat  themselves.) 

UNPREDICTABLE  POLLY:  (Polly  waits  about  3 to  5 minutes  before  going  over 

to  get  the  order.  During  this  time  she  sits  on  a 
stool  and  files  her  nails  as  if  no  one  is  waiting 
for  her  service.)  Polly  finally  goes  over  to  take 
the  order  - she  greets  the  girls  with  - "WHAT  DO 
YOU  WANT?" 


L, 


^ ' GIRLS:  "1  chocolate  shake,  1 vanilla  shake,  1 chocolate  shake," 

POLLY:  (to  manager)  2 vanilla  shakes  and  1 chocolate.  While  waiting 

for  the  order,  Polly  combs  her  hair, 

MANAGER:  "Polly,  order  ready," 

POLLY:  (serves  shakes  carelessly  and  tips  over  1 shake.  Serves  wrong 

flavor  to  the  girls,) 

GIRLS:  "I  ordered  vanilla,  not  chocolate,  yes  and  I ordered  chocolate 

not  vanilla,"  They  discover  Polly  gave  their  order  in  wrong 
and  tell  her,  Polly  argues  with  them.  They  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  service  and leave. 

POLLY:  (Just  stands  with  hands  on  her  hips  and  stares) 

MANAGER:  "Polly 1 1 You  did  everything  wrongll" 
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GOOD  WORKING  CHARACTERISTICS 


OF  EMPLOYEES 


1. 

Directions;  Belcn^  are  some  things  employees  have  done.  They 
display  certain  good  characteristics  that  employees  have.  Choose 
the  characteristic  that  the  actions  display  from  the  _3  given. 

Underline  the  correct  characteristic. 

Example:  Pat  offered  to  help  the  new  waitress  find  an 

apartment. 

A.  Industrious  B.  Courteous  C.  Dependability 

1. 

Ann,  the  new  secretary,  had  a neat  simple  hair  style  and  was 
wearing  a lovely  A-line  jumper  and  white  blouse. 

A.  Courteous  B.  Well-groomed  C.  Dependability 

2. 

Betty  showed  Ann  where  to  hang  her  coat  and  the  ladies  lounge.  She 
invited  her  to  have  lunch  with  the  girls  in  the  office. 

A.  Courteous  B.  Industrious  C.  Willingness 

3. 

Ann  began  her  new  job  and  did  not  stop  until  lunch  except  to  ask  her 
boss  if  he  had  other  work  he  would  like  her  to  do. 

A.  Industrious  B.  Punctual  C.  Carefulness 

4. 

Ann’#  job  begins  at  8:00  a.m.  and  she  gets  off  work  at  5:00  p.m. 
The  first  day  she  arrived  at  7:45  a.m. 

A.  Cooperative  B.  Willingness  C.  Punctual 

5. 

Betty  asked  Ann  to  help  file  some  of  her  work.  Ann  agreed  to  help 
as  soon  as  she  finished  the  typing  she  was  told  to  do. 

llVfUU-i^CilXu  f ' 

A.  "‘Xhdustrious  B.  Cooperative  C.  Carefulness 

6. 

Anp.  was  well  prepared  for  her  job  typing  and  filing  since  she  had 
taken  Typing  4 years  in  school  and  Business  2 years. 

A.  Industrious  B.  Skills  C.  Punctual 

7. 

Ann  beca:me  sick  in  the  night.  Since  she  was  too  sick  to  report  to 
work  the '"next  morning  sht  called  her  employer  before  8:00  a.m.  to 
let  him  knew  she  would  not  be  there. 

A.  Skills  B.  Carefulnes.s  C.  Dependability 

O 
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A stack  of  bills  were  placed  in  the  basket  to  be  typed.  Ann  had 
typed  all  the  bills  given  her  so  she  offered  to  begin  this  stack, 

A.  Willingness  B.  Punctual  i C.  Dependability 

Ann  saw  sparks' coining  from  an  electrical  outlet.  She  quickly  unplugged 
the  cord.  v \ . 


A.  Willingness 

B.  Cooperative 

C.  Carefulness 

Ann  quickly  b xame  well 

liked  by  all 

the 

girls  in  the  office. 

A.  Willingi.ess 

B.  Industrious 

C.  Friendly 

Match 

letter 

r- 

the  word  numbered 
that  matches  the 

1-10  with  their  definitions  A-K.  Place  the 
number  on  the  line  to  your  left. 

Examp 1 

e:  B : 

25.  Employer 

A.  teacher 

B.  , boss 

1. 

Carefulness 

A. 

Clean;  neat 

2. 

Cooperative 

B. 

Inte  1,1  i gent 

3. 

Courteous 

C. 

Doing  what  you  are  told 

4. 

Dependability 

D. 

Keeping  busy 

5., 

Friendly 

E. 

Have  good  manners 

6. 

Industrious 

* 

F. 

Ready  to  do  the  job  , 

7. 

Puncfual 

G, 

Watching  what  you  do 

8. 

Skills 

H. 

Trustworthy;  loyal 

9. 

Well-groomed 

I- 

You  have  trained  for  the^job 

10. 

Willingness 

J. 

Make  friends  easily 

K. 


On  time 


PROGRAMMED  BOOKLET* 
LAUNDRY  METHODS 
NAME 


This  booklet  has  been  prepared  to  help  you  learn  more  about  performing 

laundry  tasks.  On  each  page  you  will  find  some  important  facts  and  then 

\ 

5^ou  will  be  asked  to  complete  a blank  or  blanks  with  the  important  facts 
you  learned  from  the  statement.  After  you  have  written  the  answer  and 
not  before  turn  the  page  and  you  will  find  the  correct  word  in  the  left 
margin  beside  the  next  statement. 

Try  to  write  the  correct  word  in  each  blank.  You  will  get  1 point 
for  each  blank  correctly  answered. 


Below  is  an  example  to  show  you  how  to  complete  the  blanks  on  the 
following  pages, 

EXAMPLE:  For  a clean  attractive  wash,  correct  laundry  methods  must  be 

applied. 


Apply 


laundry  methods  to  have  a clean  attractive  wash, 


Turn  the  page  and  begin.  You  will  find  the^  correct  answer  to  the 
example  in  the  left  margin. 


*The  booklet  was  duplicated  on  3^"  by  8^"  sheets  and  stapled  together. 

One  statement  and  question  was  on  each  sheet.  Also  on  each  sheet  was 
the  answer  to  the  question  on  the  previous  page.  The  broken  lines  indicate 
the  boundaries  for  each  page. 


correct  1.  A sjnall  rip  or  tear  should  be  mended  before  the 

garment  is  washed  to  prevent  larger  rips  and  tears. 

If  a small  rip  or  tear  is  not  before 

the  garment, is  washed,  the  rips  and  tears  may  become 
larger. 


mended  2.  When  sorting  the  wash  separate  light  and  dark  clothes 

to  keep  the  light  clothing  from  becoming  grayed  and 
to  keep  lint  off  the  dark  items. 

Light  and  dark  clothes  -should  be 
before  washing  to  prevent  grayed  light  clothing 
and  to  keep  lint  off  dark  clothes. 


separated  3,  As  you  sort  the  clothes  rroup  those  that  are  to  be 

washed  in  the  same  way  and  that  have  similar  amounts 
of  soil  together. 

Clothes  with  similar  amounts  of  soil  that  are 
washed  the  same  way  may  be  grouped  when 

sorting  the  clothes  before  washing. 


together  4.  When  getting  the  wash  ready  empty  all  pockets  to 

prevent  kleenex  bits  or  chewing  gum  from  getting, 
on  the  entire  wash. 

All  pockets  should  be  _________  before  placing 

the  article  in  the  washer. 


emptied  5.  Close  the  zippers  and  fasten  the  hooks  on  all  articles 

before  placing  them  in  the  washer  to  keep  them  from 
being  caught  in  other  items  and  tearing  the  garment 
or  breaking  the  fastener. 

Before  washing  be  sure  to  close  the  _________ 

and  fasten  the  hooks  on  all  garments  to  prevent  the 
breakage  of  the  fasteners  and  unnecessary  tearing 
of  clothing. 


zipper 


6,  Roll  sleeves  down  and  unbutton  cuffs  before  washing 
to  insure  cleaner  blouses  and  skirts. 

Before  washing  skirts  and  blouses  roll  the 
down  and  unbutton  the  cuffs. 


sleeves  7,  Clothing  of  infants  or  of  sick  persons  should  be 

washed  separately  for  sanitary  reasons. 

To  provide  sanitary  clothes  for  the  whole 
' family  wash  infants  or  sick  persons  clothing , 


separately  8,  Many  times  stains  cannot  be  removed  from  clothes 

because  they  are  set  by  hot  water  or  detergent.  The 
• stains  should  be  treated  with  cold  water  and  mild 
soap  before  washing  and  when  the  stain  is  still  fresh 
if  possible. 

Some  Stains  are  easy  to  remove  if  they  are 
treated  while  the  stain  is  still  fresh  or  before 
the  garment  is  , . 


washed  9.  Twenty  minutes  is  as  long  as  heavily  soiled  clothes 

need  to  be  soaked  in  plain  water  or  in  water  with 
detergent  added. 

The  soaking  process  need  not  extend  beyond 
minutes  for  heavily  soiled  clothes. 


twenty  10,  Automatic  washers  may  be  used  safely  for  completely 

washable  garments.  If  labels  from  all  j^rments  are 
kept  on  hand  and  used  for  washing  and  drying  directions, 
it  will  be  easier  to  wash  garments  successfully. 

Garments  that  are  washable  may  be 

laundered  in  an  automatic  washer  successfully. 


completely  11,  Similar  light  or  dark  items  that  require  the  same 

water  temperature,  the  same  length  of  washing  time 
and  the  same  kind  of  soap  or  detergent  may  be  placed 
in  the  washer  together. 
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Items  requiring  the  Same  water  temperature, 
the  same  length  of  washing  time  and  the  same  kind 
of  soap  or  det€‘.rgent  may  be  placed  in  the  washer 


together  or  12.  Clothes  dried  on  a clothes  line  look  better  and 

at  the  same  time  have  fewer  wrinkles  if  they  are  shaken  out  and 

hung  properly.  ' '■ 

Clothes  will  have  fewer  if  you  shake 

them  out  before  they  are  hung  on  the  clothesline. 


wrinkles  13.  If  you  plan  to  iron  clothes  immediately  after 

removing  them  from  the  automatic  dryer  or  clothesline 
remove  them  while  they  are  still  damp  so  they  will 
be  easier  to  iron. 

Clothes  that  are  to  be  ironed  immediately  after 
removal  from  the  dryer  or  clothesline  iron  easier 
and  better  if  they  are  removed  while  they  are  still 


damp  or 

moist  14,  Dampening  or  sprinkling  makes  articles  made  of  cotton 

or  linen  iron  smoother  and  easier. 

Articles  made  of  cotton  and  linen  are  easier 
to  iron  smoothly  when  they  are  . 


damp  15,  When  preparing  clothes  for  easier,  quicker  ironing 

use  warm  water  for  dampening. 

Use  water  for  dampening  clothes 

to  make  ironing  quicker  and  easier. 


16.  After  clothes  are  dampened  fold  them  loosely  and 
as  nearly  a^  they  will  be  folded  for  storage  to 
save  ironing  time. 

Fold  clothes  ________  and  as  nearly  as  they 

'will  be  folded  for  storage  after  they  are  dampened. 


loosely  ^ 17,  Place  the  dampened,  loosely  folded  clothes  in  a 

plastic  bag  and  let  them  stand  for  one  or  two  hours 
before  ironing. 

Before  ironing  clothes  dampen  them  and  let 

"'them  remain  in  a plastic  bag  for  or 

hours. 


warm 


> 


one  or  two  18,  To  keep  the  smooth  finish  given  by  irprn.ng,  some 

garments  should  be  carefully  folded  such  as  slips, 
nightgowns,  pajamas,  shorts,  and  mens'  shirts. 
Observe  the  way  each  garment  is  folded  when  it  is 
new  and  try  to  refold  it  in  the  same  way. 

To  fold  garments  so  they  keep  their smobth  " 

„ finish  observe  how  they  are  folded  when  they  were 

K 


new  • 19,  Do  not  fold  dresses,  skirts,  pants  and  blouses  but 

place  them  on  hangers  to  preserve  the  smooth  finish 
given  by  ironing. 

Place  dresses,  skirts,  pants,  and  blouses  on 
* to  best  preserve  the  smooth  finish 

given  by  ironing. 


hangers  20,  Household  linens  that  are  ironed  and  should  be 

folded  with  care  include  pillowcases,  dresser 
scarves,  table  cloths,  place  mats,  and  napkins. 

Carefully  ________  household  linens  such  as 

table  cloths,  napkins,  pillowcases,  and  place  mats 
to  preserve  a smooth  appearance. 


mm 


fold 

s 


21,  Some  artic^les  need  no  ironing  if  care  is  taken  in 
drying  and  folding  after  the  items  are  dry..  Most 
wash-and-wear  garments,  bath  towels,  wash  dloths, 
diapers  and  even  sheets  may-  be  “diried  almost  free 
from  wrinkles. 

Ironing  time  is  shortened  by  carefully  

and such  items  as  diapers,  sheets,  bath 

towels  and  wash-and-wear  garments. 


drying  22.  An  automatic  dryer  has  advantages  over  a clothes 

line  for  it  saves  more  time,  means  less  ironing 
-£.Qldi,pg  and  improves  the  appearance  and  feel  of  the  wash. 

Automatic  dryers  save  a homemaker  much 
because  there  will  be  less  ironing,  and  no  hanging 
out  clothes;  and  the  appearance  and  feel  of  the 
wash  is  improved. 


time  23,  Since  many  of  us  do  not  have  automatic  clothes 

dryers  we  must  learn  how  to  save  time  and  energy - 
when  we  hang  clothes  on  the  line.  To  avoid  stooping 
and  save  energy  when  hanging  clothes'  on  the  line, 
place  the  clothes  in  a laundry  cart. 

Place  the  clothes  in  a laundry  cart  to  avoid 
and  save  energy. 


stooping  24,  To  keep  arms  from  getting  tired  make  sure  the  clothes 

line  is  the  correct  height  for  you  to  reach  without 
stretching. 

Clothes  lines  the  right  ________  help  prevent 

tired  arms. 


height  25.  To  prevent  dirty  spots  in  the  clothes  use  clean, 

plastic  or  splinter-free  wooden  pins  to  fasten 
clothes  on  clean  lines. 

Clean  clothes  lines  and  pins  prevent  

spots  on  the  clothes. 


iw 


\ 


26.  Before  hanging  clothes  on  the  line  shake  them  well 
to  avoid  wrinkling  and  to  fluff  Turkish  .towels  and 
throw  rugs. 

To  avoid  wrinkling  and  to  fluff  Turkish  towels, 
clothes  well  before  hanging  them  on  the 

line. 


^ shake  27,  Linen  towels  and  pillowcases  look  better  if  they 

are  folded  one-third  over  the  line.  Do  not  hang 
these  items  by  the  corners. 

Fold  linen  towels  and  pillowcases  

over  the  line.  These  items  should  n0  be  hung  by 
the  » 


one-third 

and 

corners 


stretchers  29.  To  help  dresses  keep  an  attractive  appearance  over 

a longer  period  of  time  and  to  save  time  and  energy 
in  ironing  or  folding,  hang  dresses  on  the  line  by 
the  shoulder. 

When  hanging  dresses  on  the  line  hang  them  by 
the  for  best  results. 


shoulder  30.  Hang  sundresses,  shorts  and  skirts  on  the  line  by 

" the  waistline  to  keep  their  good  appearance  longer 

and  to  save  time  and  energy  when  ironing. 

For  best  results  hang  shorts , sundresses,  and 
skirts  by  the  ■ 


waistline  31.  Shirts  or  blouses  may  be  hung  by  the  tail  to  preserve 

.their  appearance  and  save  time  and  energy. 

Hang  shirts  and  blouses  by  the  for 

best  results. 


28.  When  hanging  trousers  or  pants  place  them  on  pants 
stretchers  to  save  ironing  time. 

To  save  ironing  time  place  pants  on  ^ 

before  hanging  them  on  the  line. 


Si  ' , . • ' ■ ' ’ 


tail  .32,  Hang  knit  underwear  over  the  line  to  prevent 

stretching. 

Knit  underwear  may  be  hung the  line 

to  prevent  stretching. 


33.  Socks  should  be  hung  on  the  line  by  the  toes  to 

keep  a nice  appearance  and  to  prevent  stretching. 

Hang  socks  by  the  to  prevent  stretching 

and  to  keep  a nice  appearance  longer. 


toes  34,  Count  the  number  of  blanks  you  correctly  answered, _ 

This  will  be  your  score. 

, MY  SCORE__^ 

PERFECT  SCORE  37 
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LETTER  TO  MOTHERS* 


Mother, 

In  Home  Economics  class  we  are  learning  to  do  the  laundry.  I have 
been  assigned  to  help  you  with  our  family  laundry  or  to  do  all  of  my  own 
wash. 

t 

I want  you  to  judge  my  work:  proper  sorting  of  the  wash;  mending 

items  to  be  mended  before  washing;  removing  stains  before  washing;  hanging 
the  clothes  correctly  on  the  line;  folding  items  “to  be  folded;  and  ironing. 

Please  write  a note  to  my  teacher  concerning  the  success  of  my  wash. 

Thank  you. 


The  letter  was  duplicated  on  a 6"  by  8V  white  paper  using  a Purple  White 
Label  Kee  Lox  Spirit  Duplicator  Master  Unit. 


t 


Ironing  Score  Card 


Directions:  When  each  girl  begins  to  iron,  record  the  time  on  the 

score  card  in  the  appropriate  column.  Record  each  lift 
of  the  iron  on  the  score  card  by  placing  a straight  mark 
n ( )•  Record  the  time  finished  on  the  card.  Record  the 

ironing  time  by  subtracting  the  time  began  from  the  time 
finished.  Judge  the  appearance  of  each  finished  product 
and  check  under  the  appropriate  description. 


Name 

Time 

Began 

Lifts  of 
iron 

Time 

Finished 

Ironing 

Time* 

Product 

1.  Excellent 

2.  Good 

3.  Poor 

^ 

*Subtract  time  began  from  time  finished. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 

I 

t 

NAME I 

1( 

This  booklet  has  been  prepared  to  help  you  learn  more  about  _ I 

I 

performing  housekeeping  tasks.  On  each  page  you  will  find  some  important  | 

facts  and  then  you  will  be  asked  to  complete  a blank  or  blanks  with  the  i 

important  facts  you  learned  from  the  statement.  After  you  have  written  [ 

the  answer  and  not  before  turn  the  page  and  you  will  find  the  correct  j 

word  in  the  left  margin  beside  the  next  statement.  j 

Try  to  write  the  correct  word  in  each  blank.  You  will  get  1 point  | 

i 

for  each  blank  correctly  answered.  1 

I 

I 

t 

Below  is  an  example  to  show  you  how  to  complete  the  blanks  on  the  | 

I 

I 

following  pages.  | 

EXAMPLE:  Dust  with  both  hands  to  save  tin^  in  house  cleaning.  | 

■ I 

I 

To  save  time  in  house  cleaning  dust  with  « | 

Turn  the  page  and  begin.  You  will  find  the  correct  answer  to  the  j 

i- 

.J; 

example  in  the  left  margin.  I 

I 

I 


5 


*The  booklet  was  duplicated  on  3V  by  8%"  sheets  and  stapled  together.  | 

One  statement  and  question  was  on  each  sheet.  Also  on  each  sheet  was  j 

the  answer  to  the  question  on  the  previous  page.  The  broken  lines  j 

indicate  the  boundaries  for  each  page.  I 
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both  hands  Any  home  is  more  attractive  and  liveable  if  it  is 

kept  clean  and  in  order.  This  is  not  hard  to  do  and 
does  not  take  much  time  if  care  is  given  regularly. 

1.  Daily  care  must  be  given  to  certain  areas  of  the 
home  for  it  to  be  kept  in  order  and  looking 
attractive. 

If  you  want  your  home  to  stay  in  order  and 

look  attractive  care  must  be  given  to 

certain  areas. 


daily  2,  Each  morning  small  jobs  such  as  making  beds,  hanging 

up  sleeping  garments,  putting  away  toilet  articles 
and  arranging  items  left  on  the  dresser  will  give 
the  bedroom  area  an  orderly  appearance. 

What  can  one  do  each  morning  in  the  bedroom  to 
give  it  an  orderly  appearance?  One  can  hang  up 

garments,  make  the  , put  away 

toilet  articles  and  straighten  the  items  left  on 
the  dresser. 


sleeping;  3.  Papers,  magazines,  books  and  other  recreational 

beds  materials  clutter  the  home  and  should  be  picked 

up  and  stored  in  their  own  special  place. 

In  every  home  there  should  be  a special  place 
for  everything  and  everything  should  be  in  its  own 
special  . 


place 


4.  When  items  are  wanted  by  a family  member  they  can 

be  found  without  wasting  time  searching  if  they  have 
been  put  away  in  their  own  place . 

Family  members  save  in  locating  an  item 

that  is  stored  in  its  own  place. 
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time 


5.  Bedrooms,  closets,  and  bathroom  floors  should  be 
dry  mopped  or  vacuumed  daily  to  save  a longer  job 
on  other  days. 

What  daily  care  can  one  give  the  bathroom  and 
bedroom  floors  to  prevent  a bigger  and  longer  job 

on  other  days?  One  can  or  the 

floors  daily  to  keep  them  clean  and  prevent  a big 
job  later. 


dry  mop  or  6.  To  prevent  a cluttered  appearance  be  sure  to  hang  up 

vacuum  clothes  that  will  be  worn  again. 

Clothes  that  you  plan  to  wear  again  should  be 

to  prevent  a cluttered  look  in  your 

home. 


hung  up  7.  Place  soiled  clothes  in  a laundry  bag  or  basket  until 

j _ they  are  washed, 

( Where  may  one  keep  soiled  clothes  until  they  are 

! washed  so  they  will  not  clutter  the  house?  One  may 

I place  soiled  clothes  in  a • 

i j 


laundry 
bag  or 
basket 


8,  If  each  person  straightens  up  her  room  before  going 
to  bed  the  time  for  cleaning  in  the  morning  will  be 
reduced. 


What  can  one  do  the  night, before  to  save  time  in 

the  morning?  One  can  her  room  before  going 

to  bed. 


I*  straighten  9.  The  sinks  in  the  bathroom  and  kitchen  are  easy  to 

j keep  clean  if  all  persons  clean  the  area  after  they 

I , have  used  it. 

I*  , 

I How  may  the  family  keep  the  sinks  in  the  home 

\ clean?  Each  family  member  should  clean  the  sinks 


i 

\ 


[ 
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after 


10. 


I ; 


using 

them 


Some  jobs  are  done  weekly  because  they  do  not  need 
to  be  done  daily  and  other  jobs  are  done  weekly  to 
prevent  extra  heavy  jobs  in  housecleaning  such  as 
the  "spring  and  fall  cleaning"  everyone  dreads. 


Each  week  bed  linens  should  be  changed.  Fitted 
bottom  sheets  save  time in  caring  for  the  bed. 

Bed  linens  are  changed  each  » 


week 


11. 


It  is  a good  practice  to  vacuum  the  mattress  before 
putting  on  clean  sheets.  This  provides  a more  dust 
free  area  for  one  to  sleep. 


! 


An  extra  precaution  to  keep  down  dust  is  to 
the  mattress  before  applying  clean  sheets. 


vacuum 


12. 


Every  week  all  the  floors  in  the  home  especially 
under  furniture  should  have  a thorough  cleaning 
with  a broom,  dust  mop,  or  vacuum  cleaner.  Kitchen 
and  bathroom  floors  may  be  cleaned  with  a damp  mop. 


All  the  floors  need  a thorough  cleaning  and  the 
bath  and  kitchen  floors  need  to  be  damp  mopped 


i 


weekly 
or  every 
week 


13* 


All  the  furniture,  light  fixtures,  mirrors  and 
window  sills  need  to  be  dusted  at  least  once  every 
week  and  more  often  if  possible.  Dust  with  a lint 
free  cloth  or  the  vacuum  dust  attachment. 


How  often  should  furniture,  light  fixtures,  mirrors 
and  window  sills  be  dusted?  They  should  be  dusted 


at  least 


14. 


once  a week 


and  more 


often  if 


The  contents  of  dresser  drawers  and  closets  need 
straightening  each  week.  This  is  easier  to  do  if 
the  storage  areas  have  been  well  arranged  with  a 
place  for  all  items. 


possible 


To  keep  a neat  closet  and  clean,  convenient  dresser 
drawers  them  well  by  having  a place  for 


everything. 
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arrange  15.  Spills  in  refrigerators  and  ranges  should  be  wiped 

up  when  they  occur  and  weekly  clean  the  refrigerator 
with  warm  soda  water  or  a mild  detergent.  The  spill 
pans  under  the  burners  and  the  oven  will  need  to  be 
cleaned  with  a stronger  cleaning  agent. 

The  and  need  to  have  spills 

cleaned  when  they  occur  and  need  also  to  have  thorough 
weekly  cleanings. 


^^aftigerator  16.  Occasional  cleaning  jobs  are  done  when  they  are 
and  range  needed  and  not  necessarily  all  at  one  time. 

Windows  usually  need  washing  four  to  six  times 
a year.  They  may  be  cleaned  easily  with  water  to 
which  household  detergent  or  ammonia  has  been  added. 

Clean  windows  four  or  six  times  a year  with 

water  to  which  or  has  been 

added. 


I 


I. 

L 


i) 


} 


detergent , 17.  It  is  a good  practice  to  wash  curtains  and 

ammonia  the  blinds  or  shades  when  the  windows’  are  cleaned. 

The  job  will  not  be  so  tiring  if  the  windows  and 
curtains  are  cleaned  in  one  room  at  a time.  ' 

A good  time  to  wash  curtains  and  clean  blinds 
is  when  the  are  clean. 


windows  18.  Lamps  and  their  shades,  light  bulbs  and  lighting 

fixtures  may  be  dusted  or  washed  with  mild  suds 
every  few  weeks.  Better  light  is  given  off  by  a 
clean  bulb  or  fixture. 

To  obtain  better  light  wash  bulbs  and  light 

fixtures  every  few  weeks  with  , The 

lamps  and  their  shades  may  be  dusted. 


mild  suds  19.  Most  dirty  spots  on  painted  and  papered  walls  and 

and  woodwork  may  be  washed  with  mild  suds.  This 
task  should  be  done  every  few  weeks  before  the  job 
gets  so  big  it  requires  a long  cleaning  time  to 
complete. 
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Walls  and  woodwork  may  be  cleaned  by  . ^ j 

with  mild  suds  every  few  weeks. 


washing  20.  To  keep  furniture  looking  its  best,  wash  with  a | 

damp  soft  cloth,  dry  the  area  and  then  apply  | 

furniture  wax  every  few  weeks.  | 

Every  few  weeks,  wash  furniture  with  a | 

soft  cloth  and  dry  the  area  before  applying  | 

I 

/ 

damp ; 21.  Wood  floors,  tile  or  linoleum  require  occasional  | 

furniture  washing  and  waxing.  There  are  commercial  cleaners  j 

wax  and  waxes  that  are  recommended  for  each  type  of  | 

floor  or  floor  covering.  | 

To  have  attractive  floors,  clean  and  s 

them  occasionally.  * 


wax  22.  Many  draperies  have  to  be  dry  cleaned  when  they 

become  dirty.  This  may  be  done  at  a self-service 
dry  cleaners  if  you  are  willing  to  do  the  ironing. 

When  many  draperies  become  dirty  they  must  be 

I 


cleaned 


I 

23.  Occasionally  large  rugs  or  carpets  need  to  be  cleaned.  | 

They  may  be  cleaned  by  hiring  a professional  carpet  j 

cleaner  to  come  out  and  do  the  job  or  by  applying 
a dry  rug  shampoo  and  vacuuming.  | 

i 

J 

To  clean  rugs  and  carpets  you  may  hire  someone  | 

to  do  the  job  or  you  may  clean  them  yourself  by  1 

applying  a vacuuming.  | 


dry  rug  24,  Seasonal  cleaning  becomes  unnecessary  if  care  is 

shampoo  given  daily,  weekly,  or  occasionally  to  all  cleaning 

jobs. 

If  care  is  given  daily,  weekly,  or  occasionally 
to  all  cleaning  jobs becomes  unnecessary. 
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seasonal  25,  All  house  cleaning  jobs  combined  with  other 

necessary  chores  take  up  a great  amount  of  the 
homemaker's  time.  By  making  a work  plan  before 
performing  the  necessary  chores  large  amounts , 
of  time  may  be  saved. 

Time  may  be  saved  in  housekeeping  by  first 
making  a , 


work  plan  26,  To  have  a good  work  plan  first  make  a list  of  the 

most  important  jobs  that  should  be  performed  just 
in  case  part  of  the  plan  has  to  be  left  undone 
until  later. 

When  making  your  work  plan  place  the 
jobs  at  the  top  of  the  plan. 


tnos t 27,  In  your  work  plan  decide  on  a time  when  each  task 

important  may  be  performed  best  and  with  the  least  amount 

of  interruptions. 

As  you  make  a work  plan  set  a 

when  each  task  may  be  performed  best.' 


time 


28,  Keep  in  mind  that  all  plans  may  have  to  be  changed 
when  unexpected  occasions  arise. 

All  plans  may  be  when  it  seems  necessary 


changed  29,  If  a work  plan  is  made  realistically  and  followed 

as  closely  as  possible  time  is  saved  that  may  be 
used  for  those  things  you  enjoy  doing. 

Make  a plan  and  follow  it  as  closely 

as  possible  in  order  to  have  time  for  those  things 
you  enjoy  doing. 


realistic  30.  After  the  work  plan  is  made  then  good  work  habits 

must  be  applied.  By  developing  good  work  habits 
time  and  energy  are  saved. 


5S2!S5?555555!55^ 


1, 


To  save  time  and  energy  when  actually  performing 
each  job  develop  good  . , 


work  31,  Because  making  a bed  is  a daily  task  you  will 

habits  want  to  know  how  to  make  it  in  the  shortest 

time  possible.  Time  will  be  saved  by  tucking 
all  covers  in  on  one  side  before  moving  to  the 
opposite  side  and  by  avoiding  useless  pats. 

How  may  one  save  time  and  energy  when  making 

a bed?  One  may  tuck  all  covers  in  on  ■ 

before  moving  to  the  opposite  side. 


one  side  32,  To  save  time  and  energy  when  sweeping,  sweep  with 

rhythm  and  use  flowing  motions  as  when  you  are 
dancing. 

When  sweeping  you  may  save  time  and  energy  by 
using  motions , 


flowing  33,  Arrange  all  cleaning  aids  in  a basket  or  container 

that  may  easily  be  carried-vfrom  room  to  room.  This 
will  save  running  back  and  forth  for  cleaning  supplies. 

Cleaning  aids  may  be  placed  in  a ■-  

so  they  may  be  carried  from  room  to  room,  thus 
saving  time  and  energy. 


basket  or  34,  Using  both  hands  to  do  jobs  such  as  washing  walls, 

container  dusting,  and  putting  away  dishes  saves  time. 

Time  may  be  saved  when  doing  such  jobs  as  washing 
walls  and  dusting  by  using to  do  the  job. 
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both  hands  35,  You  will  receive  1 point  for  each  question  you 

answered  correctly, 

YOUR  SCORE 

PERFECT  SCORE  38 
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SCORE  CARD  FOR  CARE  OF  YOUR  ROOM 


Give  10  points  for  each  item. 


Daily:  Points 

1.  Bed  properly  made 

2.  Dresser  top  in  order 


3.  Drawers  in  order 


4.  Clothes  properly  hung 


in  proper  place 


points 


swept,  mopped,  or 
as  needed 


7 .  Furniture  and  woodwork 
dusted,  scrubbed,  or 
waxed  as  needed 


8.  Bed  linen  changed 

9.  Closet  and  drawers  nicely 
arranged  and  in  order 


10.  Room  thoroughly  aired 


Total  points 


i 


5.  Shoes 
Total 

Weekly: 

6.  Floor 
waxed 


I 

\ 
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Average  daily  score  plus  average  weekly  score  equals  total  score. 
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TEST 

ORGANIZED  HOUSECLEANING 


To  keep  a house  attractive  and  in  order  one  has  to=  perform  daily 
tasks,  weekly  jobs  and  some  jobs  only  occasionally. 

Below  you  will  see  the  words:  A,  Daily ; B,  Weekly ; C.  Occasionally. 

Place  the  letter  of  these  items  for  doing  housecleaning  task  on  the  blank 
in  front  of  each  housecleaning  task  according  to  when  the  job  should  be 
done.  Example:  A 1 . Food  preparation  and  eating,  (because  this 

job  is  performed  everyday.) 


Part  I.  Times  when  cleaning  task  should  be  performed 
A.  Daily  B,  Weekly 

Cleaning  Task 

1.  Make  your  bed 


'1 


2.  Change  bed  linen 

3.  Arrange  items  left  on  top  of  dresser 

4.  Clean  and  wax  floors 


C . Occasionally 


_5.  Dry  mOp'or  vacuum  bedroom,  closet  and  bathroom  floors 
_6.  Damp  mop  or  vacuum  all  floors  including  under  furniture 
_7.  Wash  dirty  spots  off  walls 

_8.  Put  away  papers,  magazines,  books  and  other  recreational 
materials  in  their  pi  ace 
__9.  Wash  light  bulbs  and  light  fixtures 

10,  Straighten  and  arrange  contents  of  dresser  drawers  and  closets 

11,  Clean  windows 

12,  Vacuum  the  mattress 

13,  Wash  the  curtains  or  dry  clean  draperies 
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14.  Clean  the  sinks  in  the  bathroom  and  kitchen 

■ 

15.  Wash  furniture  with  a damp  cloth  and  apply  furniture  wax 

Part  ri.  Each  of  the  following  statements  either  saves  a person  energy 
or  time  or  both  energy  and  time.  Determine  if  the  statement  saves: 

A.  Time ; B.  Energy ; or  C.  Both  Time  and  Energy;  then  write  the  letter 
on  the  blank  beside  the  statement.  Example:  C 1 . Clean  the  spills 

in  the  oven  when  they  occur. 

Use  ithe  list  below;  place  the  letter  of  your  choice  in  the  blank  to 
the  left  of  the  statement. 

A.  Saves  energy  B.  Saves  time  C.  Saves  both  time 

, and  energy 

1.  Two  hands  are  better  than  one  for  washing  windows  and 

dusting, 

2.  Have  a place  to  keep  all  cleaning  tools  and  supplies, 

3 , Work  out  a routine  for  jobs  performed  every  day, 

^4.  Work  should  proceed  in  a straight  line;  retracing  steps 

back  and  forth  should  be  reduced, 

5 . Make  a plan  to  follow  for  doing  housecleaning  tasks, 

6,  Carry  a basket  of  cleaning  tools  and  supplies  from  room 

to  room  when  cleaning  house, 

" f 

7,  Make  one  side  of  bed  before  moving  to  the  other  side, 

8,  Sweep  with  rhythm. 

9.  Make  a place  for  everything  and  keep  everything  in  its  place. 

10,  Spot  clean  walls  often. 
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INTERVIEW 


% p 


Student's  Name 


In  Home  Economics  class  we  have  been  studying  wage  earning.  As  part  of 
our  study  we  want  to  prepare  for  future  job  interviews.  We  have  an 
assignment  to  schedule  and  have  an  interview  with  a teacher  or  neighbor. 

If  there  is  a small  job*  that  you  may  hire  me  to  perform  I will  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  you. 

Below  are  some  characteristics  I would  like  for  you  to  check  concerning 
this  interview.  Place  an  (X)  under  the  appropriate  word. 

This  prospective  employee  was:  YES  PARTIALLY NO 

1.  Neat  in  appearance  ^ 

2.  Courteous  

3.  Punctual  

4.  Friendly  

Name  of  prospective  employer 


^Possible  Jobs 


1.  Dust  furniture 

2.  Clean  boards 

3.  Dust  and  clean  book  shelves 

4.  Hang  out  wash 

5.  Fold  and  bring  in  wash 

6 . Iron 

7.  Wash  dishes 

8.  Rake  yard 
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EXPENSE  RECORD 


Record  of 


I.  INCOME 
Allowance 

1 IV/II  • 

•L  • 

v-v*  • 

A &AV.A  A.  • 

A a.  ^ • 

w.  • 

Earnings 

Gifts,  loans,  etc. 

Total  income 

II.  FIXED 

EXPENSES 

Lunch 

' 

Transportation 

School  supplies 

Clothes 

Church 

- 

, 

Contributions 

III.  FLEXIBLE 
EXPENSES 

Entertainment 

Snacks 

Cosmetics 

Personal  grooming 

Bicycle  repairs 

Gifts 

Club  dues 

Others 

Total  expenses 

IV.  SAVINGS 

ERLC 
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LET'S  REVIEW 

HOW  WE  HANDLE  OUR  RESOURCES 
HOW  DO  YOU  SPEND  YOUR  MONEY? 

1,  Make  a list  of  how  you  have  spent  your  recent  resources, 

2,  Compare  these  expenses  with  your  present  income, 

3,  Be  sure  to  set  aside  some  money  for  savings, 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY? 

1,  Make  and  keep  a spending  plan, 

2,  Reconsider  your  needs  and  wants, 

3,  Learn  good  buying  practices, 

4,  Keep  a list  of  items  needed, 

5,  Avoid  buying  items  not  on  the  list, 

6,  Plan  purchases  when  desired  goods  are  on  sale,  • 7- 

7,  Remember  that  an  item's  price  does  not  always  indicate  its  quality 

8,  Care  for  your  purchases  wisely, 

9,  Consider  a plan  for  savings  as  a need,  (Make  it  a fixed  expense,) 

10,  By  setting  aside  sayings  one  can  purchase  big  items  without  having 
to  use  installment  buying  where  you  pay  service  charges  overf  and 
above  the  original  price  of  the  item. 


lERJC 


MAKE  A PERSONAL  BUDGET 


Pretend  you  have  $10.00  to  spend  this  week,  plan  how  you  will 


spend  this  money.  Place  the  amount  you  will  spend  for  certain  items 


under  the  following  areas: 


Daily  Expenses 


Snacks 


Clothing 


Gifts 


Recreation 


Savings 


Be  sure  to  add  your  spendings  making  sure  you  do  not  spend  over 


$10.00. 
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-I 

The  importance  of  teachers  understanding  the  problems  and  | 

characteristics  of  slow  learners  was  stressed.  Over  all  I 

goals  and  specific  goals  that  have  their  base  in  home  | 

economics  were  included.  | 

Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  The  key  to  teaching  slow  learners  in  I 

the  high  school.  . School  District  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 

1959.  I 

The  contents  included  qualifications  of  a successful  teacher  of 
slow  learners;  suggestions  for  ideas  for  using  the  guides  for  | 

English,  mathematics  and  social  studies;  and  suggestions  for  I 

establishing  and  maintaining  a well-ordered  classroom.  | 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A curriculum  guide  for  teachers  I 

of  the  educable  mentally  retarded.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  | 

March,  1963.  { 

------  'I 

The  guide  provides  an  outline  of  concepts  and  suggestions  for 
learning  activities., 
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I Strickland,  C.  G.  Job  training  placement  for  retarded  youth.  Except . 

\{  . Child. , 1964,  pp.  83-86. 

I This  report  is  on  the  first  year  operation  of  the  Texas  state- 

I wide  Cooperative  Program  of  Special  Education  - Vocational  Rehabili- 

i tation  in  the  public  schools.  The  survey  to  determine  types  of 

I jobs  to  which  educable  retarded  youth  could  be  assigned  indicated 

1 that  there  is  little  limitation  of  opportunity  for  job  training  as 

j far  as  the  type  of  jobs  is  concerned. 
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*OFF  FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS;  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE;  *CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT;  *EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;  \ 

*OCCUPAT IONAL  SURVEYS;  *EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  j 

MINNESOTA 

• • • 'I 

Vocational  agriculture  teachers  interviewed  the  employers  in  327  off-farm  agricultural  businesses  providing  | 

marketing,  processing,  distribution,  dr  services  to  production  agriculture  Infour  southern  Minnesota  . | 

counties  to  obtain  information  for  developing  educational  programs  in.  occupat ions  serving  production  agriculture.  | 

Among  the  specific  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  (1)  identify  present  and  emerging  off-farm  . ^ 

agricultural  occupations,  (2)  determine  opportunities  for  employment,  (3)  determine  competencies  required  tor  | 

entrance  Into  these  occupations,  and  (4)  list  the  needs  for  occupational  training  or  retraining  of  present  or  | 

potential  employees.  Some  of  the  findings  were  (1)  A total  of  2,028  of  the  5,590  employees  In  the  firms  | 

Interviewed  needed  agricultural  competencies,  (2)  The  number  of  employees  needing  agricultural  competencies 
was  considerably  higher  in  the  rjiral  areas  than  j/i  the  urban,  areas,  and  (3)  Customer  relations  was  the  | 

competency  given  the  highest  emphasis  by  most  of  the  employers.  The  estimated  need  for  employees  having  ^ 

agricultural  competencies  was  218  for  the  following  year  and  566  during  the  next  5 years.  Included  in  the  | 

report  are  25  pages  of  assembled  data  from  the  study  and  a ,l;ist  of  occupational  families.  (WB)  | 
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PREFACE 


This  study,  "The  Minnesota  Agricultural  Off-Farm  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Training  Needs, *V  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Agx-icul- 
ture  Education  Service  of  me  Minnesota  otate  Depai’tment  of  Education, 
i he  Agriculture  t<ducation  DeparcYiiont  oi*  tne  university  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  Mankato  Area  Vocational- Technical  School » 


The  study  was  initiated  by  the  Mankato  Area  Vocational-Technical 


School'  with  Ernest  E.  Freier,  Project  Coordinator„  Consultanrs  ^ Dr< 


Milo  J«  Peterson,  ifr « Go  Ro  Cochran  and  Stafr  of  the  Manka'co  Area 


Vocational-Technical  School 


interviews  were,.  conducLi?d  by  ihe  lOj.low.ing  Teachers  or  Vocational 
Agriculture — Anoka  County s A1  Lauer,  Sto  Francis o Kandiyohi  County; 

Ed  Hartog,  Willmaro  Fillmore  County;  Joe  Trammel Byron;  John  Maie.r, 
Caledonia;  Ronald  Harder,  Canton;  Luverne  Bushlock,  Chatfield;  Herbert 
Hanson,  Dodge  Center;  Ed  Harms,  Harmony;  Burton  Fuller,  Hayfield; 

Loren  Nelson,  Houston;  Laveme  Sorenson,  Lanesboro;  Donald  Haugiand, 
LeRoy;  Travis  Nelson,  Lewiston;  James  Schroeder,  Mable;  Morris  Titrud, 
Preston;  Stan  Novlan , Rushford;  Hilbert  Hoff,  West  Concord;  Gordon 
Ferguson,  Winona.  Yellow  Medicines  Norman  Haugaard  and  Luther  Severtsm, 
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The  economy  of  Minnesota  has  developed  primarily  arouna  tv/o  ceircrai  factors  j 
(1)  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  ^ and  (2)  its  stratcigic  position  relarive 
to  the  industrial  centers  and  the  northwestern  market  arca„  Of  these  two,  the 
natural  resources  have  been  controlling  since  the  early  years  of  the  centuryo 
Chief  among  the  state's  resources  are  soil  suitable  for  agriculture,,  rich  cipositi 
of  iron  ore,  and  great  stands  of  timber  suitable  for  lumber  as  well  as  pulp  manu- 
facturing. 

The  State  of  Minnesota  j un3,ike  most  of  the  other  states  ^ is  made  up  of  sev-= 
eral  distinctly  different  geogfraphic  cies  i gnat  ions . (l)  The  i'iO'i’chcastern  area  with 
its  forest  products  and  iron  ore.  (2)  The  Red  Fiver  Valley,,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  areas  of  the  United  States „ (5)  Tne  Tv/in  Cities  Metropoli- 
tan area  is  primarily  an  industrial  center  of  the  State □ (4)  Trw 
cultural  region  which  ranks  ahead  .of  the  Red  Fiver  Valley  in  valu- 
tural  products  produced  within  the  Stare „ The  four  counties  in  this  prelimi- 
nary report  fail  in  this  areao 
Human  Resources 

According  to  MlscellginGOus  Report  45^,  published  by  the  University  of  Minn- 
esota, in  March  1961,  the  population  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  was  3^3915,349 
in  i960.  Of  this  group,  1,339,631  or  39 o 5%  vrera  classified  rural,  and  2,.051i‘71Q 
or  60,5%  were  classified  urbane  This  was  an  increase  of  13. 7%  for  the  state  as 
a Vvhole  from  1950  to  1960,  whereas  on  a national  scale  the  increase  was  slightly 
greater,  18o5%, 

Anoka  County  was  the  fastest  growing  county  in  the  State  frovi  1350  to  1360 . 
With  a population  of  35,579  in  1950,  to  a population  of  85,613  in  13c0,  or  at 
increase  of  i4io2%o  Kandiyohi  County  had  a •small  increase  of  4oS%.,  2S,6'<‘-r  to 
29,071.  Fillmore  S Yellow  Medicine  both  showed  a .slight  decrease  in  population, 
rxximore  from  24,465  in  1950,  to  23,652  in  1360.  Yello'w  Medicine  from  16,279  in 
1050,  to  15,407  in  i960. 
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A‘'';oi  t,"Jit.v;i'’al  ReGourcos 

Thti  Southern  Countie  i studied  are  one  of  tlie  major  agricultural  sections  of 
the  nation 0 They  derive  a major  portion  of  the  income  from  the.  production  of  grain 
for  feed  for  ireat  and  dairy  animals o The  major  crop  in  this  area  is  corn,  although 
considerable  amounts  of  other  grains  are  also  grovm  in  the  aredo 

This  area  has  seen  the  development  of  meat  industry,  including  both  beef  cat- 
tle and  hogSo  The  growth  of  the  meat  animals  is  increasing , while  the  number  of 
daii''y  herds  is  decreasing  as  the  price  shift  has  moved  to  favor  beef  as  compar-Gd 
to  milk  and  milk  products » The  hog  industry  has  increased  at  a rapid  rate  in  this 
area-  m.uch  faster  than  the  Uo  So  average  o 

Most  farm  income  is  derived  from  livestock  and  livestock  products  . m.aking 
up  about  70%  of  the  total  income  = TiiC  oule  of  crops  constitutes  the  other  50%c, 

This  somewhat  under-estimates  the  value  of  crops  in  total  production^  au  they  ar-e- 
raised  primarily  for  livestock  feed  on  the  farms  where  they  are  produce do  Crops 
such  as  soybeans j flax  and  wheat  are  produced  primarily  for  sale  as  cash  crops o” 


Imp ort auvce  of  Farming  and  Non-Farm  Agricultural  Business  in  Minnesota 

Many  farmers  have  quit  farming  because  some  of  the  jobs  have  left  the  farmio 
Jobs  that  have  left  the  farm  are  the  basis  for  agricultural  off-farm  occupations o 
The  agricultural  off-farm  economy  supplies  farmers  with  the  inputs  they  need  in 
production g processing  and  distribution  of  farm  products o 

Early  farmers  grew  their  ovm  feed  and  seed,  miade  much  of  their  own  machineryj 
and  provided  their  own  power  and  transportation  with  horses  and  oxeiio  They  even 
hauled  the  extra  products  to  town  and  sold  them  themselves o Most  of  these  jobs 
are  not  considered  by  some  as  part  of  what  is  called  agriculture  todavo 

Over  the  last  century  the  farmer  has  delegated  these  tasks  and  has  speciali.zed 


Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Security j Ecqi9.1i-ifI_Guldel^ 
Insurances  page  171 , 
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in  the  all  important  process  of  producing  food  and  fiber.  Such  specialisation 
iicio  iHociti  possxl)x0  ci(iv0nc0ci  tsclinolo^i^ 

% 

As  a result  of  specialization  and  advanced  technologyj  the  cutout  per  v;or' 
er  on  the  farm  has  risen  at  a rapid  rate.  In  1020,  one  farm  ivcrker  provided 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  four  people  Including  himself.  By  1940,  the  sare 
worker  produced  enough  for  eleven,  and  today  enough  for  twenty-eight  people, 

So^  since  1820,  the  farm  laborer  provides  for  seven  times  as  many  people  as  he 
did  then.  The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  last  twenty-three  wears,  in- 


A- 


creasing  the  production  to  provide  for  4-1/M.  times  as  many  pec/ple 


in  ibzO, 


while  in  the  preceeding  120  years,  1820  to  1940,  the  increase  v^as  only 

because  of  this  change  in  productivity,  the  shift  away  from  the  farm  and 
into  off^.-farrn  agricultural  occupations  and  non»~agriculturai  industry  has  taken 
place 0 Fewer  fanners  are  needed  xo  provide  the  necessary  outputs. 

Agricultural  off-farm  occupations  make  up  a large  segmenx  of  cur  eccnomyo 
In  1954,  nearly  forty  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  Minnesoxa  was  in'some  phase 
of  agri-business p From  1939  to  1948,  emiployment  declined  in  farmingc  This  was 
offset  by  increased  employmient  in  agricultural  off-farm  occupations  ^ bux  from 

1948  to  1958,  the  employment  rate  was  not  large  enough  to  compensate  the  rapid 
decline  in  farm  laboro 


Farm  employment  has  decreased  twenty-eight  percent  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  while  the  off-farm  agricultural  group  has  increased  fifty-xwo  oercento 
ihis  inaicates  the  shift  in  job  opportunities  within  the  agricultural  secxor  oi 


i-.inuesotao  The  largest  shift  is  toward  continued  expansion  of  empioymenx  in  the 
service  and  trade  areaso  To  meet  this  need  our  education  curriculum  must  be  ad- 


jUotedo  Somie  adjustment  of  curriculum  has  been  made  on  the  college  level  an 
n.v-.- 1 ceitaxnly  surges  cs  some  changes  in  the  vocational  ap:ri culture  programs  ^ 


Vo- As  will  have  to  focus  more  emphasis  on  off-farm  agricultural  occupation  opoor- 
tunirics  and  supply  these  training  need: 
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Arcci  vocational  schools  should  also  provide  courses  in  the  training  of  peo* 


pie  with  emphasis  on  special  coiripetericies  to  train  post-high  school  students  to 


enter  agricultural  off-- farm  occupations ^ as  well  as  retraining^  or  giving  in-ser- 


vice training,  to  people  who  need  these  competencies  for  successful  employment 
ar»d  advcuicement  0 


.here  is  also  a staici  of  oonfiision  in  counociling  in  the  area  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  agricuitu-^'Cc  Most  crf  tne  confusion  is  that  a lack  exists  of  a clear 


cOuL.o|.  t Ox  tlu-  L<=iii)  agi.u.eul  ture  0 ngi'i  cU  It  ure  in  irs  broadest  definition^  in- 
cludes not  only  the  occupation  of  farming,  but  the  agricultural  service  and  pro- 
cessing as  well  as  professions  requiring  a knowledge  of  agriculture.  Much  of 
this  exists  Decause  of  the  tarnished  image  of  agriculture,  declining  farm  popu- 
lation, parents  guiding  sons  to  non-agriculturai  occupations , lack  of  enthusiasm 
and  confluence  of  persons  engaged  m agriculture,  and  lack  of  accurate  and  ade- 


quate information  conccraing  agricultu.t 


ui- min i s r\ i n g~  De man d for  Unskiljed  Werkers 


ihex'e  nave  been  some  major  changes  in  agriculture  since  1940,  Some  of  these 


changes  nave  been  Laking  place  for  many  years,  but  due  to  the  world  situation  and 


total  economy  these  factors  have  accelerated  at  a much  faster  pace.  One  of  these 


X actors  IS  tne  decr-ease  in  total  farm  population  and  farm  empI.oyradnt , Sc 


uie  o; 


tnis  uecrease  is  caused  by  some  of  the  jobs  leaving  the  farm  and  are  now  taken  care 


Of  by  certain  segments  of  industry  which  have  developed  to  handle  the  farm  products 
Anotner  factor  wnich  has  affected  farm  population  is  the  output  per  man  hour. 


since  1940,  the  output  per  man  hour  in  agriculture  has  increased  93%  „ while  in  manu- 
facturing the  increase  during  the  same  period  was  only  bOl,"  Most  of  the  increased 


output  is  due  to  more  emphasis  on  mechanization  and  technolog>% 


inis  has  increased  the  capital  investment  per  worker  substantiali 


•■.y  since-  1940, 


ihe  Size  or  the  farm  business  has  grovm  and  this  requires  more  capital  investments 


g-;  R.  Warmbrod,  in  Ar:r 

j-xXiiioio.  Interstate  Printers  £ PuDiishers , Inc.  „ 1962  , page~6S"" 
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in  extra  landj  machinery  ^ buildings  and  livestock  units  to  develop  the  farm  busi-- 
riGoo  to  ivneit:  ic  will  rally  employ  the  nurnan  resources  available  and  make  it  a 
profitable  business  unito 

\/i  ch  the  mechanizatiori  oj.  'xaimi  opera'ciono  and  the  new  tcclvnology  j it  has  be'-" 
come  eoSentialj  witi*  presciit  economic  conditions  ^ to  utilise  modern  tecnnic^ues 
the  operation  of  farm  enterprises  in  order  to  inprove  the  efficiency  level  of  pro- 
duo-wloiio  Witn  tnese  advancemoivcs  the  rarvn  operator  will  rely  'more  on  specialised 
services  co  perioriii  cnese  tecnnical  tasks  wdiicn  were  not  rec aired  before o There— 
lor*.,  5 trdx.neu  poisonnei  v/ill  nave  to  dc  available  to  the  larmer  to  perform  these 
services  as  his  needs  arise* 


s of  industry j 


Tnese  same  basic  patterns  are  devcroping  throughout  all  aeimcnti 
which  indicates  tne  neec  for  more  Sicixced  cind  technically  fraincd  personnel  * 

According  to  Employment  Security  figures,,  we  find  that  employment  shifts  in 
the  la^t  decade  in  tne  UoSoAo  shov/  .^.ob  million  new  jobs  v/ere  provided  for  in  manu— 
idctuiingg  abouc  x.5-6  oi  rne  uotaij  2*4  million  nev/  jobs  at  all  levels  of  government 
about  25%  of  the  total;  services  account  for  20%  and  wholesale  and  retail  provide 
another  20%  of  the  new  jobs  during  the  period  of  1S50  to  1960o 

In  hinnesot,aj  exclud-i-ng  the  Tvvin  Cities  j tne  fastest  growing  sectors  v'ere 
follows:  • 


Co 


Services  and  Miscellaneous 
Retail  Trade 
Self-employed 5 etCo 
Federal  Government 
Local  Government 
Construction 

^ m an oe  inourance  axid  143 al  Estate 
Electrical  Hachinerj/ 

Machinery  (Excluding  Electrical) 
State  Gove  rn rnent 


Nev;  Job; 

9200 

8500 

8000 

7350 

6200 

4350 

3400 

3100 

3000 


2900 


These  areas  of  new  job  opportunities  in  the  last  ten  years  are  in  a major 
portion  jobs  which  require  skill,  technical  or  professional  training,  which  gives 
an  indication  that  the  need  for  unskilled  labor  is  steadily  declining* 
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with  rhiG  transition  that  has  taken  place  in  oui-  total  economy  and  the  shift 


to  svachaiiization  and  teclinology  j the  job  oppor  tunities  for  unskilled  are  diminish- 
irigc  In  its  place  more  'jobs  have  been  created  w’nich  require  certain  skills  and/or 
technoioj^m,  In  order  to  shift  these  'ansi'Cilied  people  into  the  changing  industry 
they  must  bo  trained  or  retrained  in  the  skills  and  technology  requireCo  To 
accomplish  this  ^ nqw^edacational  programs  musi-  be  dovelopcd  to  serve  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population  whiich  is  employed  or  vreil  be  employed  in  these  areas o 


hfac.'i'qing  Charjr.es;  in  tl;.c  Progi'y'ns  p -'-Jy 

To  determine  the  educational  needs  in  agi'icuitiu'c  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the'  technological  revolution  in  farming  and  how  it  is  affecting  other  sectors  of 
tne  total  ecoriorAyo  Special  conferences  .lave  aocn  ncaC  to  determine  some  or  these 
needs  and  changes  to  be  raadco 

There  is  a general  feeling  tna'c  Li.er  j nave  rcen  certain  ai'cas  or  agriculture- - 
’which  have  been  overlooked  as  being  a rci^/onsibilitqe  or  vocational  agriculture « 


There  are  five  ^forras  v/iiicn  are  being  coxiSio-ered  as  a part  or  Agricultural  Educa- 


tion s ” 


1„  VocatioYial  education  in  farming. 

2o  Vocational  education  in  agriculi.tural  occupations  other  than  farraingo 
3o  Ncn^vocatiorial  education  in  agriculture  o 
4o  General  agriculture o 

5o  Agricultural  education  provided  througnout  a school  system  03;'  teachers 
other  than  teachers  of  agriculture o 


Many  states  have  developed  pilot  programs  in  high  schools  to  determine  the 
changes  that  could  be  made  in  the  curriculum  to  better  serve  its  students.  More 
emphasis  v/ili  be  directed  in  the  area  of  agricultural  off-farm,  occupations  in 
the  regular  high  school  courses  to  offer  the  students  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
"ct-Utiai  occupations  in  agriculture.  This  will  also  lead  to  the  deve.Lopn',Gnt  or 
Cu- ncYulums  to  aevelop  cornpctencies  for  farming  as  v/oll  as  for  ofr-farra  agricu^.” 


t urc  c c cup  at ion  s . 


I<g  Warfrbrodj  i^’’cvv'  Dimensions  in  T'ul'lic  School  I^Y>cation  ^ iry^.A~ricuItur-e . Danville 
Xliinois ; Interstate  Printers  A Publishers ^ Inc. j 1962 y 
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Kcscarch  and  dcveiopnient  i'or  post  high  school  courses  to  trsin  s'cudcnts  for 
agricultural  off-farm  occupations  arc  emergingo  Area  surveys  must  be  taken  to 
determine  the  area  of  instruction  to  offer,;  In.  many  cases  these  will  be  offer 
in  Area  schools  rather  than,  the  high  school  because  the  number  of  individuaiS 
oDG  job  opportunities  are  not  great  enough  in  the  district  to  v.* arrant  the.  expend! 
L]Ux0t>  iGi’  s pc c.t. al  1 ne Cl  coui*seSc  i'iinnesoca  as  v^eif  as  other  states  ai, ready  hav'c 
Area  Technical  Vocational  Schools  where  the  courses  may  be  developed  and  taught o 
In  the  Young  Farmer  and  Adult  Farmer  programs  only  a small  percentage  of  the 
farmers  are  reachedo  More  emphasis  is  oeing  placed  on  farm  inanagemsnt o As  the 
number  of  farmers  decreases  j the  mianagernent  ability  of  the  ‘ individuals  remaining 
will  need  to  be  iinprovedo  The  need  exists  for  more  and  better  agricultural  educa 
tion  rather  than  lesso  * 

'ihere  also  exists_.a  need  for  institutions  ’where  farm  boys  and  .farmers  can  go 
for  agricultural  instruction  or  a vrior-e  speciax-ized  ’nafure  than  can  or  should  be 
pro\('iued  ac  cne  secoridary  schooa.  x.eve!o  Prog'x''a'ms  are  also  being  cevefoped  in 
some  cornirrariity  colleges  and  area  levels  that  provide  forrriar  voc.atio’nal  ag’ric'ultur 
pupils  and  others  an  opportunity  to  prepare  specifically  for  the  many  different 
types  ol  ]obs  i’n  agriculturaj.  orf--farrri  occupaticns o Califorriia  anc  other  states 
are  offering  some  agricultural  technician  training  in  Junior ■ Colleges o A course 
in  applied  agriculture  scie’nce'  v;as  indicated  by  their  surveyo  A c’erriculum  w-as 
developed  for  plant  j,  animal  j and  engineering  technicians  and  was  intended  to 
ruitiish  the  stude’nt  v\?ith  enough  background  from  which_to  enter  and  Ed’Vc 


lor  Ccich  type  of  technician^ 


people,,  Businessmen  must  be  info’rmed  and  able  to  recognize  the  value  of  these 
people  as  agriculturally  trained  personnel  for  e’mploymsnt  on  a technical  level 
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Mc>v  ItC’. r;islation  j Mgw  PirrG'nsiono  ol'  Vocd'tj.onai  hiCiucciiion  in 

Tl'iG  search  for  v/ays  oi~  h6ipxiig  psopjla  solve  ‘their  problems  is  a never^eridxiig 
process o Counseling  and  designing  programs  for  our  you'th  are  the  major  activities 
‘that  help  thcTu  find  their  place  i‘n  our  complex  society » Cou‘nseling  i£^| essential 
to  successfully  provide  agricuitura.!  education  as  v/eil  as  develop  succes3f‘ul 
individuals o Counseling  is  a'n  iiTipor'ta’n’t  par’t  or  an  ag  teacher's  duties  to  h,ei‘p 
st'udents  3 as  ‘well  as  keeping  regular  counselors  ^ other  tcacners ..  'pcirentSj  and 
the  general  public  informed  of  ‘che  job  opportuni'ules  in  agriculture  as  weix  as 
agricultural  off-farm  opportunities o Tnus  ‘uriL,  '/O'-Ag  teacner  must  keep  c,breast 
with  the  changing  farm  and  oi-'f-f urTfi  a^pri culture  occupu'cions  and  oppor‘uuui ties  as 
they  develop o 

Statistics  indicate  a total  labor  force  or  65  o 7 million  j of  whicn  2j.o7  mil- 
lion are  employed  in  ag‘riculture  o Of  those  employed  in  agriculture  ^ lO  million 

are  in  distributions  6 million  in  service  or  producing  for  farmers ^ and  5.7  mil- 

I 

lion  are  farmingo 

Thus  agriculture  is  made  up  of  much  ‘more  ‘than  farming.  It  includes  the  pro- 
vision of  supplying  technical  services  to  tnose  who  produce  farm  'p‘roduc'cSo  it 
includes  processing  and  marketing  fa‘rm  p‘roductSo 

With  the  specialization  trend j the  farm  population  depends  more  and  miore  on 


off  the  farm  agricultural  indust'ry  for  ready-to-use  technical  supplies  anc  compli- 
cated machi/neryo  Farmings  with  a pctential  for  greatly  , increased  p-rocretivi'cy 
even  v;ith  reduced  need  for  labors  must  have  readily  available  supplies  and  iuacnin- 
er-yo  In  order  for  these  to  be  efficiently  introduced s usedg  and  maintai‘ned  on 
f ariTis ^ better  trained  farmers  a‘nd  increased  n’umbers  or  trained  agricuat‘urai  ousiness 

V 

di'id  ind‘US‘try  workers  will  be  req^uired.  This  means  pote‘n‘cial  job  oppor‘Cunities  tor 
those  'Workers  not  needed  in  farm  production.  Some  people  p'i'edict  than  ^ in  tne  near 
f'uture^;  ‘for  ever}''  farmer^  rhere  V'rill  be  four  to  six  people  in  agriculru‘rai  busi- 
ness or  industry  to  service  the  farmer,  ’ 
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developed  i'n 


recent  years ^ many  sxates 
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Due  to  these  chaiiging  needs  that  have 
are  taking  a new  look  at  these  V'o-Ag  programs » These  changes  have  produced  new 
areas  of  concern  because  it  has  brought  about  a change  in  , the  needs  which  affect 
our  Vo-Ag  programs  vfnich  have  not  been  keeping  pace  with  these  changes  and  needs o 
in  many  programs  the  teaching  has  been  vocational  farming  rather  than  vocational 
agriculture 0 We  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  teaching  vocational  agricul- 
ture which  has  been  changing  in  various  areas  at  a rate  faster  than  v/e  have 


adapted  ourselves o 

Many  states  are  deveiopingj  or  have  already  developed ^ new  p'rograms  in  cer- 


tain areas  and  are  trying  to  evaluate  their  potential  by  piior  studies o 

. George-^'Earden  funds  were  increased  by  three-'quarter  million  dollars  in  the 
central  region  due  to  the  1960  census  v/hich  indicates  ihe  relative  importance 
of  farmings 


Uc 


An  outline 
So  Office  of 


of  Harold  Fo  Duis^  Program  Specialist  in  Agriculxurai  Education j 
Educations  gave  this  outline  for  new  dimensions  of  agricultural 


education  t 


A„  Expansion  of  Program 

lo  Young  Farmer  needs  to  be  greatly  expanded-- -year  round  programs s 
young  fariTier  associations o 

2o  Adult  farmer  training  more  important  today  then  ever  before „ 

3o  Larger  schools  provide  rnor-e  opportunity,  for  ag  training^  multi- 
ple teacher  departments ^ special  adult  teachers ^ teachers  with 
specialities  0 

4o  Nev?  Areas— “ARAj  Manpovrer  Training  Acto  Nev;  titles  may  be  need- 
ed for  special  training  for  off-farm  agriculture  occupations 
and  farm  specialities o 

_5o  Area  schools  supplement  high  school  education— 13th  and  l4th 
years-'-agrieuiture  technology o 

Bo  Public  Relations— Promotions  by  all  in  Agriculture 

•» 

lo  Agricultural  Development  Committee— opportunities , placement 
finance D 

2o  Counseling““Agri cultural  opportunities  and  follow-up ^ leader- 
ship With  facts o 


Jo  Ro  V/dr)rl;rcdj,  Nei-/  Dimensions  5d  Public  School  Educa.i:ion  i'n  A mri. culture o 
Illinois  j Interstate"  Print Pub lish^^^^  1962,  page  i08o 


Danville , 
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Co  Imp.roviD.g  Instruction 
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arm  managemant  approach  in  teaching— changing  role  of  voca- 


tional agriculture  teacnero 


2o  More  science  of  agriculture  included  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture-~depth g more  rigorous o 

3o  Uo-grading  teachers o Recruiting  more  a/jd  better  candicates 
for  teachingo  Pre-service  and  in-service  training  emphasis s 
farm  management  philosophy ^ technical  agriculture o 


Role  of  Vocational  Education  in  Px‘'eparing  V/orkers  to  Meet  Entry  Recuiremeafs  into 

i * — •_  ^ . .o. . 4 - - — --  ■ --  — — - “hti  I'nm  \ t ~ii^  ■ ‘i  i^i  iftim  TJ  i*f^  — f iTi*~r  "rmrYf* 

Skilled  Occupations 


Vocat ional—Te clinical  education  is  not  liiuited  to  c^pcjciric  suejeccs  or  acci 
ities  nor  is  it  confined  to  training  for  manual  dexterity o It  has  both  cultural 
and  utilitarian  values  and  includes  the  knovv’ledges  skills  and  attitudes  that  pre- 
pare an  individual  for  entering  into  and  progressing  in  a socially  useful  voca- 
tion . 

The  need  for  expanded  vocational-t^icnuicux  traiuxng  programs  is  becoming 
more  acute  v/ith  every  passing  day  c lue  Ciiangoo  lii  eniplo^' iu—ii  c pacceiiiS  Piou^nt 
about  b}^  the  current  technological  revoxution  require  that  a greater  erripnasis  be 
placed  upon  the  preparation  and  training  of  employees  for  ail  occupations  includ- 
ing agriculture  5 business  and  distributive  education j nomemaking^  trades , tech- 
nical g industrial  and  public  service  areas o The  shrinking  opportunities  tor  tne 
unskilled  workers  point  toward  the  necessity  to  provide  pre-employment  training 
for  high  school  and  post-high  school  youth  and  retraining  programs  for  unemployed 
adults o Instructional  programs  for  employed  workers  must  also  te  expandec  to 
enable  workers  to  keep  up  v/ith  the  technological  changes  atfecting  their  jobso 
Vocational  education  should  make  youth  and  others  aware  ot  the  many  sxilxs 
needed  in  a highly  integrated  economic  society  for  successful  empioyu.ent » Agri- 
culture and  agri ■'■business  require  an  ever  increasing  amount  ot  skixi  and,  know_ecgeo 
Existing  prograf.iS  must  be  evaluated  and  their  curricuiums  up-Gate-u  in  accord- 
ance v/it'n  the  latest  knov/ledgs  and  inrormation  available  o 

Through  constant  evaluation  and  research g the  Mankato  Area  Vocational-Tecn- 
nicai  School  is  endeavoring  to  meet  the  challenge  or  change o 

f 
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Respoiisibililty  of  the  Mri'.nkato  Area  Vocdtiona.l'-Tech'nical  School 


The  iTiost  valuable  resource  ot  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  its  people o The. 
productivity  of  its  citizens  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  all  its  people o The 
technological  age  in  which  we  live  requires  more  skill  and  training  for  jobs  in 
ail  types  of  industry  including  agriculture o The  Minnesota  Area  Vocational 


iccnnicai  School  Law  passed  in  1945s  is  evidence  of  the  faith  which  the  citizens 


of  Minnesota  placed  in  the  future  industrial  development  or  this  state <>  The 


Mankato.  School  District  applied  for  and  was  granted  approval  to  establish  an 
Area  Vocational^- Technical  School  and  beccur.e  the  first  such  school  to  be  estab- 


lished under  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  School  LaWc, 


V/ith  its  approval  ror  estabiisnmcnt  the  Mankato  Area  Vocational— Technical 


School  accepted  certain  rc3ponsiDi_i cy  to  provide  preparatory  training  as  well 


as  retraining  and  up-grading  the  skills  of  oxdor  workers  in  occupational  areas 


inexuding  traces  mduscr^alj  teciinxcal.s  ousxnesSs  distribucive  ^ anc  agncuxcure 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  area  servedo 


Mankato  is  situated  in  v/nat  is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  best  a 


tuiax  dicci  oi.  ciiC  scatCo  A signixicanc  xai^m  to  cown  migrcicxon  ox  young  peode 
and  adults  does  exist„  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Mankato  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  School  to  provide  training  for  these  people  to  qualify  them  for  jobs 
in  the  xarger  commuiiities o iniu  respoiiSxbxiity  encaxis  determining  vMxat  the 


employment  opportunities  are ^ what  competencies  are  necessary  for  employment j 


the  number  of  available  trainees j and  to  develop  training  programs  in  the  schoolo 


i ne  Area  Vocatioricxl-Technicai  Sciiool  should'  furnish  the  leadership  i'n  sstab- 


..sh.ing  these  programs  for  off-farm  agricultural  programs o 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  general  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  inforniation  relative  to  off 


fat'iTi  agricultural  occupations » This  inforiTiation  is  to  be  utilized  as  a basis  for 


acveloping  educational  programs  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  occupations  serving  production  Agriculture  in  processing  and  distri- 
bution where  knowledge  and  skills  in  agriculture  are  desirable  or  essentiaio 
Specifically s,  the  purpose  'may  be  stated  as  follows 

lo  To  .identify  present  and  eme?:’girig  orf-^fa^rm  agricul'cura.1  occupations o 

2o  To  determine  opportunities  for  employment  in  off- farm  agricultura: 
occupation So 

3o  To  determine  the  ccmpete'ncies  required  for  entrance  into  these  oc- 
cupations o 

4o  To  determine  the  need  for  occupational  training  and/or  retraining 
to  increase  the  vocational  competence  of  present  and  potential 
employees o 

S*  io  determine  tiiC  nc'-eu  .for  prc'  e .iipioyii.an  l vocational  education  in  ■ 
off- farm  a.gricuitural  occupations o 

6o  io  list  competencies  needed  to  enter  a'nci  job  title  characteristics, 

Jo  To  group  job  titles  into  occupational -groups  for  which  there  are 
common  technical  educational  needs o 


Sur'vey  Procedure 

An  Off-ferm  Agricultural  Occupation  is  one  in  which  the  worker  does  not  work 
on  a farm  or  ranch , but  needs  competencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  primary  areas  of 
animal  sciences  plant  and  soil  sciences  farm  management  and  agricultural  mechani- 
zatioHo  p ■ 

An  Off-farm  Agricultural  Business  is  any  business  providing  marketings  proces- 
. sings  distrib'ution s or  services  to  production  agriculture » 

Using  these  definitions  as  a basis g the  Vocational  Agriculture  instructors  of 
tnese  counties  developed  a list  of  businesses  within  the  county  which  qualified 
according  to  these  requirements « If  any  questions  developed  as  to  definitions  the 

Weio  coiitacted  and  the  employer  v;ould  qualify  or  disqualify  the  firm  on  the  basis 
of  v/ncther  the  employees  needed  an\  ag  competencies <. 
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Tne  er,i;)ioye.rs  \.'cre  all  pcr'oOnally  confactcd  anO,  a tar  viewed  at  \rhu.t  t^rr.c 
or  another  couveniant  tiiua  \u.3  airraVi j,ed j Ivc-.ry  attur.pt  was  Tr.acu  to  inaor-viv-V/ 


all  ct  tr^osc  flt'i.’iSu  The  su?.’Voy  Wl.is  oa-ai^v/r:ola.’-npi.y  sect. 


, , .w«  • N ^ * '■  - . 4 ' y-« 

w V—*  Vi,  JL  2 A -»•  ca.  V -i-  • « 


tivc  'need  for  this  type  of  tr'-^raluy  tor  their  eiuployoes  and  future  er.ployoeSo 


Data  aaaenibled  in  the  following  tab  lea  v?as  obtained  by  Vocationc.".  A;.'r_- 
i-Cuio  I iio ^.i'ac L ors  iror.i  peroCnao-  -i.n ce,t'Views o t\  tu..'‘t,.cr  ansjLysis  or  tiiis  cata 


:ie  rnat 


IS  oeiug  coriaactado  Tnore  aj^'e  several  explanations  and  observatio 

can  be  presented  nov7o 

TABLE  ly  Part  is  a distribution  of  tirn.s  interviewed  by  t.ajor  function 
of  the  firrno  Anoka  and  Kandiyohi  have  a lurry  nunber  of  firir.s  vmicn  fail  into 
the  service  group o Both  or  these  counties  n,...v"e  a iiigher  percentage  of  urban 
population  than  either  Fillmore  or  leliow  I-hdicineo 

In  TABLE  Ij  Part  3j.  the  total  nai'.ber  of  ■employees  in  relation  to  the  employ- 
ees needing  Agricultural  Competencies  is  considerably  higher  in  rural  coun 
Anoka j a suburban  metropolitan  ccunty ^ has  22 o 3%  of  employees  needing  agricui*' 
turai  competencies.^  while  the  throe  rural  counties  average  62  o 2%  of  the  people 
employed  by  these  firms  need  agricultural  competencies 

TABLE  II  is  a grouping  of  businesses  into  occupational  families., 
ing  is  made  by  major  function  or  service  of  the  business o Appendix  I gives  the 
grouping  of  major  function  or  service  by  occupational  families 

In  TABLE  III j the  anticipated  number  of  employees  needed  next  year 
next  five,  years--  arc  conservative  estimates  of  the  employees  neede 
vicwiiig  t’nc  enplOj'ers  v/e  found  that  very  few^  have  kept  a record  of  the  number  cf 
'enployces  hired  during  the  past. 

In  TABLE  IIIj  the  anticipated  cmployrricnt  needs  for  next  year  are  21oo 
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in  liinSc  i'ouv-  counties  ihci-'b  diu  tr;irl(c.i-ii  Vo-A^  JopatLirduls  „ Tnis  would  r'lSO.'s 
abouc  dixtcun  persons  could  find  erupioyiTicriL , if  quaiiried^  p^r  Vo-Ag  Departnerre 
in  tiicoC  counliuSj  not  acccunting  ror  any  to  repldcc  farvn  woi’kors  or  x'o  Gstao- 
lish  as  farmers  0 if  vjg.  use  the  conservdtive  iowa  figur-t.  of  i~i/2  parcenij  'which 
aecounts  for  a decrcaoc  in  number  of  f amis  as  v.'eil  as  repxdCui  unr , we  would  need 
cuiOtucr  One  hunured  'Cwcn Ly-iivc  people  c.r  jusu  doout  ten  rAcre  for  a total  of 
twentV'-six  per  Vo-^Ag  Depur tment  yearlyo 


jLi'ujI.lj  1 V groups  'Lfiu  p^'''Ct>c.rit  c”-* 


-Li.  ..^;VC*  d Cu.  Cnf-'i-O  / c.  clS  l-Ci  C;X  Cc«*Ctt  G 


-3j  C. ..LOy  ti* 0 ihj.w'  J.o  ijO*L  11 C; C3 So a-'is --.y  Ol'  COr», J G "C C’y  ii00vlGd.  ijy  tlHG 

inuivuaudl.o  In  1.110  weighted  frequency  ^..:A....tri^,m--o;i  of  competence  v/o  find  that 
soi.'ic  or  the  so^-cailcd  lower  ievc_s  nuvs.,  coiAp^,tenoe  tnan  thoo’c;  indicated 


a i h 1 the  r 1 e ve  1 


ti -Lo  0 ij  o j LiQ^riicVG  c ox*  G uiy  j-O  yu  o vr  j*  .i.  ^ 


Table  V is  a grouping  of  -job  title 
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:is  oy  vvccupa'cioiiGl 


X Cxiii-X  O-Xtio  . 


tnis  IS  the  title  given  b)''  the  employer  Ui.a  in  certain  cases  a title  was  rather 
VuguCo  Tncy  inaiCatcQ  that  at  times  in  tneir  small  business  j the  employee  may 
have  to  assume  aifforent  responsibilities = 

TABLl  VI  is  a composite  sumrfiary  or  ari  job  titles  in  the  rAanner  the  questior 
nair-e  was  chscKedo  In  TABLE  Vi^  Part  5^  v/e  indicated  a Vveighted  frequency  of 
competency  which  is  computed  in  the  following  mannero  The  survey  instrument 
listed  a competency  in  which  the  interviewer  couic  respond  by  checking  ~ essentic 
highly  desirable.^  uc>eful  or  not  important o A value  of  4“3-2“'i  was  given  respec'- 
ti'v^e.Iyo  This  value  was  given  to  each  response  and  totaled » then  divided  by  totai 


interviews o . We,. yin d that  of  ail  competencies  listed ^ customer  relations 


s,w. 


highest  emphasis  by. -.most  employers  interviewedo  Therefore  ^ personal  ability  of  a 
employee  to  work  with  people  becomes  very  important , This  may  also  iAiply  the  ncc 
for  teaching  basic  attitudes « 
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FOUR  COIJMTY  SCMMARY  ISoJ^ 

AiTCKA  FIUiRORE 

KAEDIYCI'II 

YELLOW 
. MDICIIIE  . 

rn/^.  m f 7 
A vJ  1 L-lj 

nr3ic:r  Function  of  B'.isiness 

or  Firm  .Interviewed 

20 

50 

IS 

'31 

133 

I'l  i « C;  1 J o Ci  ,.i 1!  ^ 

-t- 

1 

5 

2 

12 

M..nufdc  Turing 

5 

- 

ll-* 

Proce  n^-ing 

3 

13 

7 

8 

31 

Purchasing 

1 

15 

8 

2^ 

Cons  1 ruction 

“! 

1 

.X, 

Con  tructox'' 

0 

- 

-- 

o 

Service 

37 

9 

17 

17 

30 

1 ranspoiti:  at  i on 

... 

vj 

1 • * 

4 

VLite  house 

.. 

2 

' ' 5 

Financing 

/ 

0 

3 

■ — 

14 

Governmental  Re guiatory 

-- 

L* 

i 

i. 

6 

TOTAL 

Du 

98 

■ 73  , 

d8 

327 

?Q.rt  II; 

CTr orpin  r ot  Eitsinesses  or 

Firms 

bv  Percentage 

of  Gross 

1 ISO 13 

Anricuit ur- 

ally  Oriented 

90 -"100% 

10 

60 

56 

3b 

165 

80-'8gL 

3 

4 

3 

7 

17 

70-79% 

*-r 

12 

± 

b 

25 

60-50% 

• 7 

- 

3 

10 

50-59%  • 

11 

2 

17 

40-49% 

O 

o 

n 

JL. 

- 

7 

30-39% 

Cl 

- 

4 

20 -'2  9% 

9 

3 

3 

IS- 

10-19% 

11 

-- 

j. 

— 

IS 

0-9%  ■ 

42 

n 

/ 

4 

5i- 

TOTAL 

88 

98 

73 

68 
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IIi'=  Total  Number  of  Employ 

ees  Wopking 

in  Businesses  or  Firms 

Full 

Time  Male 

2091 

46  0 

406 

CO 

o 

CO 

3252 

Full 

Time  Female 
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ll8 
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30 

_ U V*  ~ 

ridif 

to  Full  Time  Mdj.e 
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70 

15 

n 
X / 

.*7 

^ X 

Half 

to  Full  Time  Female 

24 

S 

2 

o 

^ A. 

.u.  1 o S " 

than  Half  Tim-e  Msile 

2 84 

78 

25 

106 

^93 

1 J L!  b 3 ” 

■than  Half  Time  Female 

143 

24 

36 

12 

215 

Sub- total 

3728 

759 

587 

516 

55  90 
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TOTAL  LALE  EMPLOYEES 
TOTAL  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES 
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*V0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION;  *OISADVANTAGED  YOUTH;  *RURAL  YOUTH;  *RESEARCH  PROJECTS;  *EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
*PR0JECT  REDY 

The  ratidnale  and  the  proposed  procedural  steps  In  conducting  project  REDY,  the  Informal  title  of  a project, 
"Development  of  Human  Resources  of  Youth  Through  a Vocationally  Oriented  Educat ionafl"  Program  for  Disadvantaged 
Families  in  Depressed  Rural  Areas"  are  presented.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  generate  an  effective 
vocationally-oriented  educational  program  for  disadvantaged  youth  so  that  they  might  become  successfully 
employed  outside  their  community  or  improve  the  economic  and  social  situation  in  tijeir  own  depressed  rural 
community.  The  project  proposes  to  focus  on  families  to  create  readiness  and  motivate  participation  in 
vocational  education  programs.  The  major  objectives  are  to  (1)  study  a selected  rural  area  to  identify 
anthropological,  economic,  psychological,  and  sociological  conditions  and  trends,  (2)  develop  a model  program, 
and  (3)  evaluate  the  model  program.  The  study  is  to  be  conducted  in  four  phasess  (1)  community  study,  (2) 
sample  population  study,  (3)  developmental  in  which  the  model  program  is  to  be  tried,  analyzed,  and  evaluated, 
and  (4)  experimental  in  which  the  model  is  to  be  applied  in  five  communities.  (JM) 
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FOREWORD 


The  research  described  herein  Is  being 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Illinois 
under  contract  with  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education,  Office  of 
Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  official  project  title  Is: 

Development  of  Human  Resources  of 
Youth  Through  a Vocationally  Oriented 
Educational  Program  for  Disadvantaged 
Families  In-Depressed  Rural  Areas. 

The  short  title,  more  commonly  used  Is: 

Rural  Educat Ion— Disadvantaged  Youth 
(Project  REDY) 


RURAL  EDUCATION— DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 


(Development  of  Human  Resources  of  Youth 
Through  a Vocationally  Oriented  Educational 
Program  for  Disadvantaged  Families  in 
Depressed  Rural  Areas) 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  indicated 
the  need  for  a nationwide  attack  on  poverty. 
The  United  States  has  35  million  persons 
existing  under  deprived  economic  conditions, 
with  six  of  these  35  million  living  in  rural 
areas. 1 A vocationally  oriented  educational 
offensive  against  poverty  in  rural  areas  may 
produce  both  social  and  financial  improvements. 
Economists  estimate  that  by  I98O  improved  work 
opportunities  for  rural  people  could  add  40 
billion  dollars*a  year  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States. 2 

Rural  youth  migrate  daily  to  urban  areas 
to  seek  employment  and  they  are  often  unable 
to  compete  successfully  for  the  jobs  in  these 
areas.  The  initial  out-migration  sometimes 
becomes  a shuttle  migration  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful, which  further  complicates  the  problem  in 
rural  areas.  Correction  of  the  problem  should 


1 

"The  Poor  Among  Us,"  The  Farm  Index. 
Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  November  1964,  p.  10. 
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begin  in  the  depressed  rural  areas  and  not  be 
delayed  until  urban  areas  are  forced  to  deal 
directly  or  indirectly  with  these  dropouts 
from  society.  The  prospects  for  an  improved 
society  indicate  the  importance  of  effective 
educational  programs  for  rural  youth  who  are 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged. 

Success  in  the  fight  against  poverty  in 
rural  areas  depends  on  sound  educational 
programs  that  will  bring  about  desirable 
changes  in  attitudes,  behaviors  and  vocational 
competence.  Behavioral  scientists  need  in- 
formation that  will  help  them  develop  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  present  and  future  wealth 
of  human  resources  in  rural  areas  can  be 
realized.  This  research  project  will  provide 
important  anthropological,  economic,  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  data,  plus  identify- 
ing benchmarks  for  the  development  of  effec- 
tive educational  programs  for  depressed  rural 
a reas . ^ 

Purposes  of  the  Project 

The  purpose  of  the  project  defined  in 
its  simplest  terms  is  that  of  generating  an 
effective  vocationally  oriented  educational 
program  that  will  bring  about  the  full  utili- 
zation of  the  present  and  potential  capabilit 
ties  of  rural  youth  j»vho  are  economically  and 
socially  handicapped.  The  end  result  will 
be  that  some  disadvantaged  rural  youth  will 
utilize  vocational  education  opportunities 
to  prepare  themselves  for  gainful  employment 
outside  their  communities,  while  others -will 
utilize  their  developing  vocational  compe- 
tence to  improve  the  economic  and  social 
situation  in  their  depressed  rural  communities. 
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Three  primary  object>lves  dt  the  project 
I are  to: 

I 

I 1.  Study  In  depth  a selected  depressed 

I rural  area  to  identify  the  anthro- 

I pological,  economic,  psychological 

\ and  sociological  conditions  and 

trends  that  typify  the  area. 
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2.  Develop  and  conduct  a "model"  prepara- 
tory and  supplemental  vocationally 
oriented  education  program,  specific- 
ally designed  for  members  of  dis- 
advantaged rural  families,  which  will 
lead  to  the  gainful  employment  of 
youth. 

3.  Evaluate  through  an  experimental 
treatment  the  "model"  program  in 
terms  of  the  processes  used  and  the 
results  obtained  and  develop  guide- 
lines for  a vocationally  oriented 
education  program  that  various  types 
of  communities  may  use  to  attack  the 
educational  problems  of  disadvantaged 
rural  youth. 


Conduct  of  the  Study 

The  project  proposes,  through  a focus 
on  families,  to  create  readiness  for  effec- 
tive vocational  education  and  to  motivate 
participation  in  vocational  education  programs. 
A "model,"  family  resource  development  program 
will  be  used  to  generate  desirable  change  in 
disadvantaged  rural  youth  by  obtaining  and 
holding  the  interest  and  attention  of  families. 
A feeling  of  "readiness"  for  change  and  for 
vocational  education  wi 1 1 be  developed.  Effec- 
tive freedom  and  desire  will  be  created  to 
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utilize  opportunities  provided  by  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as 
they  were  intended  to  be  utilized  when  enacted 
by  Congress. 


General  Design 


The  study  will  be  conducted  in  four  phases 
as  foil ows : 

Phase  I.  Community  Study 

Step  1--Determine  the  universe  of 

depressed  rural  communities 
in  the  State. 


Step  2--Ana1yze  the  depressed 
rural  areas  in  Illinois 
and  select  a typical 
depressed  rural  area  for 
further  study. 

Step  3““Study  in  dept^h  the  depressed 
rural  area  selected  to 
obtain  data  about  the  area 
and  its  inhabitants. 


Phase  II.  Study  of  Sample  Population 

Step  1— Identify  the  disadvant- 
aged families  living  on  an 
acreage  of  land  in  the 
selected  depressed  rural 
area. 


Step  2 — Select  by  .random  the  families 
to  be  involved  in"“the  study. 
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Step  3 — Collect  anthropological, 

economic,  psychological,  and 
sociological  data  from  the 
sample. 

Phase  III.  Developmental 


Step  l--Randomize  families  in  Phase  II 
into  one  experimental  and  two 
control  groups. 

Step  2"-Define  and  try-out  the  "model" 
vocational  ly  or  lent  e^,- -f  ami  ly- 
centered  educational  program. 

Step  3 — Analyze  and  evaluate  the  results 
of  the  "model"  program  developed 
during  this  phase  of  the  study. 


Phase  IV.  Fxperimental 


Step  1-- Select  by  random  five  additional 
depressed  rural  communities 
from  the  total  universe  and 
study  the  characteristics  of  each 
of  these  communities. 


Step  2--From  the  total  universe  of 
depressed  rj4Pa>l^  communities 
match  each  of  fhie  randomly 
selfscted  cprnmun|ties  with 
another  comfnEilil  ty . 

Step  3’'“Select  by  random  the  community 
in  each  pair  of  communities 
that  will  serve  as  the  treatment 
or  experimental  community. 

Step  4--Apply  the  "model"  program  developed 
in  Phase  Ml  in  the  five  experi- 
mental communities. 
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Step  5““Analyze  and  evaluate  the  results 
to  determine  Implications  re- 
garding  the  use  of  the  "model" 
program. 

Population  and  Sample.  A typical  depressed 
community  from  the  universe  of  approximately 
twenty  rural,  depressed  counties  In  the  State 
will  be  randomly  selected  as  the  population 
area  for  Phases  1 , 1 1 , and  1 1 1 of  the  study. 

The  universe  population  Injhis  cofirounlty 
will  be  all  rural  famil  I esf  regardless  of 
race,  living  on  an  acreage  of  land  having 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  and  whose  major 
potential  Income  producer  is  less  than  55 
years  of  age.  In  Phase  IV,  ten  disadvantaged 
rural  families  meeting  the  above  quallfica*' 
tions  In  each  of  ten  communities,  determined 
as  described  in  the  general  design  section, 
will  be  randomly  selected  for  study. 

^alysls  and  Evaluation.  Desired  changes 
do  not  occur  Instantly  but  constitute  a 
continuum.  Evaluation  will  not  be  limited 
to  determining  the  success  in  bringing  about 
a desired  final  change.  Evaluations  will 
be  made  at  different  points  on  the  continuum. 

A descriptive  analysis  will  be  used  to 
report  the  findings  resulting  from  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  depth  studies  of  the  selected 
depressed  rural  community  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  to  report  many  of  the  observations  made 
during  Phase  III  (Developmental). 

The  analysis  of  covariance  statistical 
model  will  be  used  in  the  analysis  of  interval 
scale  data  In  Phase  III  (Developmental)  and 
Phase  IV  (Experimental).  Observations  made 
prior  to  treatments  will  be  used  to  describe 
the  sample  populations  and  for  appropriate 
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Chi  Square  will  be  used  In  both  Phase  ill 
(Developmental)  and  Phase  IV  (Experimental) 
to  test  significance  for  noninterval  data  that 
change  in  behavior,  as  operat ional 1y  defined 
by  criterion  instruments,  will  be  equal  between 
the  experimental  groups  and  the  control  groups. 

Advisory  Groups.  The  University  of  Illinois 
Center  for  Instructional  Research  and  (Curriculum 
Evaluation  (CIRCE)  core  staff  and  research 
specialists  will  serve  as  an  over-all  advisory 
group  for  the  project.  This  group  will  be 
supplemented  by  selected  consultants  from 
sociology,  clinical  psychology,  economics,  and 
rural  area  resource  -development. 

Local  program  advisory  committees  wl 1 T be 
organized  in  the  communities  studied.  These 
local  committees  will  consist  of  members  of 
the  existing  local  resource  development  councils 
in  the  communities  in  which  the  study  is  con- 
ducted. 

Local  Coordinators.  The  local  coordina- 
tors will  be  teachers  in  the  local  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  developmental  and  experimental 
phases  of  the  study  and  they  will  be  selected  on 
the  basis  of  t+ieir  knowledge  and  ability  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  rural  families.  The  coordin- 
ators will  receive  special  training  provided  by 
the  director,  associate  director,  and  others. 
This  special  training  will  be  provided  through 
individual  instruct  ion,  meet ings,  extramural 
courses,  and  summer  school  courses. 
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FOREWORD 


The  1965  Annual  State  Conference  for  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture was  held  at  the  Langford  Hotel  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  July  19 
through  July  23,  1965. 

A program  committee,  consisting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Florida  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association  and  the  staff, 
planned  the  conference  program  and  selected  the  theme  for  the  confer- 
ence - "Developing  and  Implementing  Educational  Programs  for  Agri- 
cultural Occupations." 

This  summary  is  divided  into  three  parts;  namely,  a section,  or 
general  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  a section  of 
papers  read  before  the  conference,  and  the  section  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  nine  conference  "work  groups"  is  included  as  a part  of  this 
report. 

Acknowledgment  and  appreciation  are  expressed  for  the  services  and 
contributions  of  those  who  planned  and  participated  in  the  program,  and 
to  the  secretaries,  and  office  personnel  and  state  staff  members  who 
assisted  in  making  the  report  possible. 


K.  M.  Eaddy 
Conference  Secretary 
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SECTION  I 


CONFERENCE  PROCEEDINGS 


Monday  V July  19 


Chairman  - Herbert  Henley,  Orlando;  Secretary  - J,  A.  Barge,  DeFuniak 

Springs 


Introduction 


The  initial  session  of  the  40th  Annual  State  Conference  opened 
with  an  invocation  given  by  Alton  Howard  and  a welcome  to  Orange  County 
by  Walton  0.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Allen  Trovi Ilian,  Jr.  welcomed  the  teachers  to  Winter  Park  and  Mr. 
Langford  expressed  his  delight  to  have  the  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture conduct  the  1965  conference  in  the  Langford  Hotel,  Winter  Park 
Florida. 

Florida  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association  President, 
Herbert  Henley  introduced  guests  of  the  conference  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Loften 
introduced  new  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Plans  for  the  Conference  were  given  by  Mr.  H.E.  Wood,  State  Super- 
visor, who  stressed  the. theme,  "Developing  and  Implementing  Educational 
Programs  for  Agricultural  Occupations".  He  read,  and  placed  emphasis 
upon  the  statement  found  on  the  back  cover  of  the  official  program; 
namely,  . . . The  new  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  provides  for  a 
national  svaluation  of  vocational  education  in  the  immediate  years  shead. 
When  this  evaluation  is  made  ib^is  imperative  that  vocational  educators 
be  able  to  provide  information  indicating  that  graduates  of  vocational 
program  were  employable.  Congress  will  continue  supporting  "vocational 
and  technical  education  and  fehe*'^ true  image  of  vocational  education  will 
be  illuminated  permanently"  if  this  objective  is  reached.  Vocational 
education  today  needs  people  who  are  dedicated,  willing  to  work,  to  ex- 
plore, to  be  creative,  to  listen,  to  contribute,  to  adjust  and  with  it 
all  to  stay  humble  . . . out  of  a good  argument  can  come  a new  idea  if 
the  "hearts"  are  right.  Vocational  education  people  are  beginning  to 
take  a new  look  at  themselves  and  are  not  afraid  to  do  so  - where,  per- 
haps, there  has  been  some  "little  thinking"  there  may  now  be  some  "big 
thinking". 

Mr.  Wood  noted  that  the  conference  was  integrated  for  first  time 
since  its  initial  meeting  in  1925.  Mr.  Wood's  sincere  desire  for  the 
conference  was  expressed  as  a trust  in  each  teacher  and  other  agricultural 
leaders  present  to  work  in  such  a way  to  produce  "a  firm  and*  saabstantial 

foundation"  for  future  meetings  of  agricultural  teachers  and  Futu  re 
Farmers . 


Mr.  Wood  then  introduced  Mr.  Floyd  Johnson,  consultant  for  the 
ference  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 


con- 


Dr.  M.  C.  Gaar,  Program  Specialist,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  was 
then  introduced  to  the  group  of  assembled  teachers.  He  discussed  Pro- 
ject Co-ordination  Under  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act . The  folliaw- 
ing  is  an  outline  account  of  his  presentation. 

Introduction  - We  are  living  in  a changed  and  changing  world 

Change  can  only  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  teachers 
are  able  to  make  changes  in  their  frame  of  references. 

Suggested  Course  Content  by  Grade  - Ninth  grade  - exploring  ooccu- 
pations,  agriculture  and  others,  to  give  students  first  hand  experiences. 

Tenth  and  eleventh  grades  - Plant  and  Animal  Science  and  some  Farm 
Mechanics . 

Twelfth  grade;  option  - Work  closely  with  personnel  actually  giv- 
ing the  training  to  students. 

Drop-out  - Interested  in  production  agriculture  and/or  agricultural 
services.  Use  high  school  personnel  to  help  with  the  problems,  or  use 
counselors,  special  teachers  and  T & I,  D.  E.  specialist. 

Post. ttgh  school  - Training  of  pupils  in  specialized  areas.  Use 
specialized  teachers. 

Adults  - How  to  reach  the  adults  who  need  help  “ 

1.  Use  the  Economic  Opportunity  Program 

2.  Use* the  ACP 

Handicapped  - Meeting  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  - Coordinating 
the  activities  of  all  programs  to  meeting  their  need. 


Program  of  Florida  State  Board  ^rVVpcAtionAl 
Education  for  Fiscal  Year  19B5-66 

Dr.  W.  R.  Williams,  Jr.,  State  Director,  Vocational,  Technical  and  Mult 

Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Dr.  Williams  expressed, in  his  brief  presentation,  ar conviction  that 
leaders  in  vocational  agricultural  education  must  have  a op 'hifiosV^p  h y 
broad  and  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  age;  an  age  cchaarac- 
terized  by  change,  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  multitudinous  problems  of 
our  society. 

He  would  pl^e  emphasis  upon  the  teacher  of  agriculture  earning 
prestige  — prestige  thought  of  as  an  earned  increment  through  service. 
'*He  who  serves  best  is  the  one  who  is  the  happiest".  Many  opportunities 
are  present  today  for  individual  and  group  service  since  human  need 
exists  in  all  areas  of  human  endeavor.  As  teachers  of  agriculture,  we 
are  dealing  with  human  needs;  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged  as  relates 
to  physical,  social,  emotional,  financial,  and  cultural  relationships. 
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We  must  have  a growing  and  successful  economy  if  human  needs  are  to  be 
solved  most  effectively,  and  the  strength  of  the  farm  production  is  the 
basis  of  success  to  the  total  economy.  We  can  no  longer  think  of  our- 
selves as  specialists  interested  in  agriculture;  rather  we  should  think 
of  ourselves  as  "educators"  specialized  in  agriculture. 

Factors  relevant  to  our  work  are? 

1.  Reflection  of  employment  needs  and  demands 

2.  Growth:  1.6  male  employment 

1.9  female  employment 

3.  Projecting  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  the  need  of  the  future. 

Reflecting  the  broad  opportunities  of  new  horizons. 

4.  State  Board  Advisory  Council  to  be  organized  through  a modifi- 


5.  $8  million  for  non-junior  collleges  f 

$8  million  for  junior  college 
$4  million  for  .federal  matching  mnds 

Total  of  $20  million  to  be  used  for  construction  purposes. 

We  need  to  be  assured  that; 

1.  Administrative  and  supervisory  organizations  work  to  help  secure 
and  hold  good  teachers  in  vocational  education. 

-r 

2.  Research  and  developmental  programs  are,  instigated  to  assure 
improvement  - for  where  there  is  no  vision,  people  perish. 

3.  Quality  education  must  be  made  our  eternal  struggle  and  evalu- 
ation must  be  a part  of  our  functional  programs  if  we  are toi dis- 
cover our  weaknesses  and  strengths. 


Status'  of  Vocational  Training  Needs 

Dr.  G.  W.  Neubaaer,  Assistant  Director,  Program  Services, 
Division  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education 

Dr.  Neubauer  discussed  the  status  of  vocational  training  needs.  Ihe 
following  is  a summary  of  selected  n.ded,s . 

1.  Money  for  construction,  equlpm^nTand  operation 

2.  Expansion  of  business  and  distributive  preparatory  programs 

3.  More  intensive  development  of  agri-business  education 

4.  More  emphasis  on  home  economics  for  gainful  employment 
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5.  More  pre-occupational  orientation  in  junior  high  schools  - 
(industrial  arts) 

6.  Identification  of  basic  supportive-education  needed  for  employ- 
ment in  selected  occupations 

7.  More  qualified  guidance  counselors 

8.  More  training  for  guidance  counselors  in  vocational  counseling, 

Basic  Educational  Needs  for  Occupational  Training 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fling,  Acting  Assistant  Director, 

Adult  and  Veteran  Education 

The  pertinence  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr,  Fling  are  summarized  be- 

. .."In  closing,  we  feel  that  Florida  is  one  of  the  leading  ^states 
in  providing  opportunities  for  its  citizens  to  receive  the  training 
and  retraining  required  for  employment.  In  basic  education  we , have 
made  a good  start  but  still  have  a long  way  to  go  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people,  when  you  consider  that  there  are  over  three-quarters 
of  a million  people  eighteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  have  less 
than  eighth  grade  education  and  over  1,600,000  who  have  less  than 
a high  school  diploma," 


Implications  of  the  Manpower  Training  Program  to  Vocational  Agriculture 

Mr.  M.  T.  Capo,  Project  Coordinator, 

Manpower  Development  Training  Act 

Mr,  Capo  discussed  the  following  points; 

What  is  M.  D.  T.  A„?  - Its  aim;  the  administration  - a joint  venture. 

Why  M.  D.  T.  A.?  - Selected  groups  not  normally  reached;  sharing 
responsibility. 

Need  in  vocational  agriculture  - relatively  few  agriculture  pro- 
grams, Vocational  agriculture  could  render  some  worthwhile  programs. 

Areas  to  be  developed;  Service,  production,  distribution,  pro- 
cessing, farm  market  workers,  farm  foremen,  crew  leaders,  horticulture, 
multiple  programs,  mechanics  multiple  programs,  artificial  inseminators. 

Types  of  training  projects  - Institutional  projects,  on-the-job 
training,  couple  projects,  experimental  and  demonstration  projects. 

Eligibility  limited  to  those  who  are;  Unemployed,  working  below 
their  skill  capacities,  working  less  than  full-time,  workers  whose 
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skills  are  obsolete,  under-employed . 

Selection  of  trainees  is  based  upon  testing  and  counseling. 


Setting  up  a project: 


The  local  employment  office  is  responsible  for: 


1.  Project  justification  - MT-1 

2.  Application  for  training  - MT-2 

3.  Selection  of  trainees 

4.  Placement  of  trainees 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  local  Direc- 
tor of  Vocational  Education,  is  responsible  for: 


1.  The  training  plan 

2.  Facilities 

3.  Supplies  and  equipment 

4.  Supervision 

5.  Teacher  qualifications 


The  Advisory  Committee  is  very  important  to  the  planning  of  the 
project,  especially  on  decisions  related  to: 

1.  Course  outline 

2.  Supplies  and  equipment 

3.  Proper  training  facilities 

4.  Public  relations 

After  development  the  project  must  be  reviewed,  approved  and  funded. 


Conclusions : 

Accomplishments  to  date  under  the  M.  D.  T.  A.  Program  have  been 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  warrant  greater  effort  to  meet  our  challeng 
ing  manpower  problems . 

A placement  record  of  almost  70  percent  in  Florida  is  a strong  in- 
dication that  manpower  training  has  been  a success  and  has  demonstrated 
that  the  unemployed  can  be  trained  to  fill  today's  jobs. 


Should  you  desire  to  plan  a project  contact  the  Project  Coordinator 
for  your  area  or  the  office  of  Dr.  Charles  Crumpton,  State  Supervisor  of 
M.  D.  T.  A.  Someone  will  be  available  to  help  you  with  the  formation  of 
your  project. 


Inter-Relationship  Between  Academic  and  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 

■ I ^ 

Dr.  Fred  Turner,  Director 
Division  of  Instructional  Services 

Dr.  Turner  discussed  the  importance  of  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
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part  of  vocational  education  and  general  education.  He  emphasized  the 
similarity  of  objectives  for  both  academic  and  vocational  education. 
His  point  of  view  encompassed  both  aspects  of  education  as  necessary 
and  needed  in  our  present  world  society. 


Vocational  Guidance  ~ Role  of  the  Local  Agriculture  Teacher 

in  His  School  and  Community 

Eddith  Montgomery 

(See  Section  II  for  a review  of  this  presentation) 


National  Progress  in  Research  and  Developmental 
Activities  in  Vocational  Education 

Dr.  Duane  M.  Nielsen.-j  Director  of  Educational  Resources  Development j 
Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research  of  the  U.S.  Office 

of  Education 

Dr.  Nielsen  discussed  briefly  the  above  topic.  His  explanations 
dealt  primarily  with  needs  for  research,  in  vocational  education  and  ways 
of  working  effectively  with  people,  occupations,  and  instructions  in  ^such 
a way  to  util,ize  the  strengths  of  each  in  establishing  an  effective  vo- 
cational education  program. 


l-ues day , July  20 

Chairman  - Carl  Rehwinkel,  Ocala;  Secretary  - E.  M.  Kinsler,  Ocala 

The  general  session  opened  at  8s 20  a.m..  with  a devotional  service 
given  by  A1  Whitmore,  who  spoke  on  The  Four  Freedoms  and  made  many  perti- 
nent poir4ts  that  were  directly  relevant  to  the  role  of  the  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  in  the  changed  and  changing  American  society. 


Projects  and  Recent  Developments  as 
Summarized  from  Rural  Area  Development  Reports 

Dr.  hi.  0.  Watkins Director  of  the  Florida  Agricultural 

Extents  ion  Service 

(Statements  by  Dr.  Watkins  are  included  in  Section  II  of  this  report) 


The  Conservation  of  Human  Resources 

Dr.  E.  To  York,  «r.,  Provost  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida 

Dr.  York's  remarks  were  timely  and  seemingly  of  considerable  inter- 
est to  many  of  the  teachers  and  guests.  The  topic  is  presented  in  Section 
II  ofi  this  summary. 
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Industrial  Training  Under  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act 

Mr.  E.  B,  Heiny,  Area  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education 

Tampa,  Florida 

An  outline  of  Mr,  Heiny 's  talk  follows. 

Definition:  Trade  and  Industrial  occupations  shall  include  any 

craft,  skilled  trade,  or  semi-skilled  occupation  which  directly  fimctions 
in  the  designing,  producing,  processing,  fabricating,  assembling,  test- 
ing, modifying,  maintaining,  servicing,  or  repairing  of  any  product  or 
commodity;  or  any  other  occupation,  including  a service  occupation 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  technical  or  trade  and  industrial 
in  nature.  Trade  and<’  Industrial  Education  shall  include  any  subject 
which  is  necessary  to  develop  the  manipulative  skills,  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  related  information  necessary  for  employment  in  a trade  and 
industrial  occupation. 

Background  information  on  Trade  and  Industry  in  Florida  - Spon- ' 
sored  all  vocational  programs  except  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  - 
Cooperative  Education  (DCT  and  BE);  Vocational  Business  Education;  D.E . ; 
and  Technical  Education.  , 

Now  sponsoring  administration  and  supervision, Trade  and  Industrial 
examples:  Health  occupations  - Licensed  Practical  Nurse,  Dental  Assist- 
ant, Optometric  Assistant,  Laboratory  Assistant.  Fishery  occupations 
of  a T & I nature,  examples:  Commercial  vehicle  driver  training;  REA 

job  training  and  safety;  Supervisory  occupations  - crosses  sectional 
lines;  school  bus  driver  training;  custodial  and  maintenance  training; 
Apprenticeship  related  (JAC)  relationships;  Peace  officer  ttaihing; 
Industrial  Arts  coordination  (staff  person) , 

Future  curriculum  development  may  include  combinations  of  train- 
ing never  before  anticipated  due  to  automation,  job  obsolesceiuce , and 
new  knowledge  and  skills  required. 


Guidelines  for  Supervised  Practice  Program  in  Agri-Business 

Mr.  Dean  Gaiser,  Consultant  in  Distributive  Education, 

State  Department  of  Education 

' Mr,  Dean  Gaiser  brought  to  the  group  a discussion  on  i the  above 
topic.  The  proposal  presented  is  included  in  Section  II  of  this  report. 


Project  Proposal  and  Grant  Requests  Under  1963  Vocational 
"Education  Act  for  Vocational  Agriculture  Programs 

Mr.  G.  C.  Norman,  Program  Specialist, 

Agricultural  Education 

Mr.  Norman  talked  to  the  assembly  on  the  above  topic.  His  paper 
is  included  in  Section  II  of  this  report. 
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Technical  Training 


Dr.  T.  W.  Strickland,  Assistant  Director,  Technical  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

Dr.  Strickland  deliv^rd4  a paper  of  Technical  Education,  and  pert i* 
nent  statements  from  his  speech  follow. 

"Technical  Education  in  some  form  has  been  evolving  over  a period 
of  many  years.  Half  of  what  men  knew  in  1963  will  be  obsolete  in  1973, 
and  only  half  of  what  they  will  need  to  know  then  in  available  to  them 

at  this  time. 

Currently,  technical  education,  supported  jointly  by  local,  state, 
and  federal  funds  is  provided  in  31  institutions.  These  include  10 
high  schools,  4 vocational-technical  schools,  1 technical  institute, 
and  17  junior  colleges  employing  334  teachers  with  a combined  enrollmeat 
in  excess  of  10,000  students.  Combined,  their  facilities  make  technical 
education  available  to  well  over  eighty-five  percent  of  the  state's 
population.  Among  the  principal  areas  of  instruction  were  drafting  and 
designing,  electronics,  civil  engineering,  electronic  data  processing, 
ihicrominiaturization,  ntechanical  technology,  and  instrninentation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  to  this  point,  technical  education  has  been 
treated  as  specific  disciplines  within  the  general  field  of  engineering 
technology.  Its  basic  purpose  of  course  was  preparation  of  technicians 
to  fill  the  ever  widening  gap  between  the  skilled  craftsman  and  the 
professional  engineer.  This  was  a logical  development  since  these  re- 
presented occupational  areas  reflecting  great  need  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment opportunity.  Furthermore,  the  engineering  technician  responsibi- 
lities were  easily  identified  and  hence  provided  a basis  upt>n  which  to 
develop  training  prograips . 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  that  technical  education  does^  in 
fact,  imply  more  than  a discrete  discipline  or  even  a cluster  o£  disci- 
plines limited  to  the  general  field  of  engineering  technology.  Rather, 
the  term  "technical  education"  is  more  appropriately  used  as  a generic 
term  to  discribe  a wide  range  of  curricula  each  of  which  represents 
both  an  upward  and  downward  extension  of  vocational  and  professional 
educational  programs  respectively. 

The  technician  is  neither  engineer  nor  draftsman.  He  possesses 
neither  the  advanced  scientific  training  of  the  engineer  nor  the  high 
level  skills  of  the  craftsman.  He  has,  instead,  his  own  peculiar  skills 
which  equip  him  to  perform  many  of  the  duties  formerly  assigned  to  the 

graduate  engineer.  It is_  the  function  of  the  technician  to  design  the 

mechanism,  compute  the  cost,  write  the  specifications,  oji^^gia-ni  ze  the 
production,  and  test  the  finished  product." 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Williams,  Jr.,  in  speaking  before  the  American  Vo- 
cational Association  Convention  in  1963,  referred  to  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  technical  education  when  he  said;  "Over  the  years  most  effort 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  industrial  technicians.  But  the  tech- 
nology of  non- Indus trial  pursuits  has  changed  just  as  the  technology 
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of  industry  had  changed.  In  the  future,  more  attention  will  certainly 
be  directed  to  preparing  agricultural  technicians,  competent  specialists 
in  homemaking  services,  and  technicians  to  expedite  the  performance  of 
increasingly  complex  business  operations.  These  are  but  a few  of  the 
specialized  personnel  for  whom  demand  is  growing  rapidly.  Developments 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  automobiles  and  aircraft  show  further 
that  change  is  continuing  on  all  fronts."  1 

*""The  application  of  science  and  invention  to  the  technology  of  Agri- 
culture has  created  a need  for  highly  skilled  technicians.  Typical 
among  these  are  agricultural  engineering  technicians,  agricultural  pro- 
cessing technicians,  research  technicians,  landscape  and  nursery  tech- 
nicians, and  soil  technicians.  Indeed,  production  and  processing  are 
becoming  more  and  more  science  - and  engineering  - based,  and  distri- 
bution and  marketing,  business  - based. 

Mr.  Dougan  defines  the  technician  as  a highly  skilled  worker...  who 
provides  A semi-professional  service  to  some  segments  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  He  is  responsible  for  using  and  disseminating  technical  in- 
formation for  a particular  phase  of  the  production,  servicing,  proces- 
sing, or  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  He  performs  laboratory 
tests,  collects  data,  makes  computations  and  analyses.  He  needs  to  be 
informed  on  management  principles,  agricultural  standards,  as  well  as 
technical  agriculture." 

Agricultural  Technician  Training  Program 

At  this  point,  it  would  appear  that  the  agricultural  technician 
training  program  should 

1.  Be  organized  as  a two-year  post-high  school  curriculum.  Tech- 
nical education  curricula  should  be  included  as  a part  of  the 
high  school  program  only  when  it  is  closely  articulated  with 
opportunity  for  post-high  school  instruction. 

2.  Emphasize  work  in  the  field  of  science  and  mathematics. 

3.  Give  attention  to  technical  knowledge  and  general  education 
but  stress  practice  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  instru- 
ments where  applicable. 

4.  Lead  to  competence  in  one  of  the  technical  occupations. 

5.  Include  a core  of  general  education  courses,  e.g.,  English, 
Social  Studies. 


^ An  address  delivered  by  Walter  R.  Williams , Jr ., Director  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Education,  State  Department  of  Education,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Supervisors  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  National  Council 
of  Local  Administrators  of  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts,  and  American 
Technical  Education  Association  in  Atlantic  City, New  Jersey,  December  8, 
1963. 
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It  appears  that  a satisfactory  balance  of  the  foregoing  conditions 
could  be  achieved  by  devoting 

15%  of  the  time  to  non- technical  subjects 
357o  of  the  time  to  the  appropriate  basic  sciences,  and 
50%  of  the  time  to  the  technical  specialities  uniquely  identified 
with  the  particular  technology." 


The  afternoon session  began  with  a presentation  by  Mr.  Bobby  Ben- 
nett,a  representative  from  the  Florida  Farm  Bureau.  He  discussed  " The 
Importance  of  Farm  Records".  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  various  record 
keeping  services  provided  by  the  Florida  Farm  Bureau  to  various  farmers, 
especially  dairy  farmers.  These  services  include  giving  the  farmers  a 
financial  status  of  this  type  of  farm  relative  to  assets  and  liabili- 
ties; also  a record  of  their  Social  Security  status  and  inventory  re- 
cords. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  records  on  household  spending  by 
the  farmers'  family  are  provided. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Potts  j former  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  Tuskeegee  Institujfe, 
Alabama,  who  presently  serves  with  the  U.S.D.A.,  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Wood,  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education. 


Mr.  L.  A.  Davis,  former  agriculture  teacher  at  Lii^ln  High  School, 
Gainesville,  now  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Coordinator  of  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity, Florida  Industrial  Commission, Tallahassee , was  permitted  by  Mr, 
Wood  to  give  the  group  a resume"^  of  his  new  duties  i 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  group  meetings. 


Wednesday,  July  21 

Chairman  - G,  C;  Norman,  Tallahassee;  Secretary  - David  Wyche, 

Greenville 

The  devotional  service  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Elbert  Wilson,  Asso- 
ciate Minister,  College  Park  Methodist  Church,  Orlando,  Florida. 


Procedure  for  Organizing  an  Agricultural  Occupations  Program 

Dr.  Duane  Nielsen,  Specialist,  Teacher  Training  and  Research, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Nielsen  began  his  discussion  by  making  statements  concerning 
the  purpose  of  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher's  work.  He  gave  some 
background  information  and  examples  of  different  plans  used  in  various 
states  as  he  explained  Pilot  Programs.  He  stated  that  education  has 
been  accused  of  not  stating  identification  ideas  in  pilot  programs  and 
emphasized  the  belief  that  state  leadership  should  provide  guidelines 
for  establishing  pilot  programs  and  that  ideas  should  be  sought  fromjil 


levels  in  setting  up  pilot  programs  in  education.  Best  ideas  should  be 
sought  from  all  education  branches | i.e.,  sociology,  psychology,  phil- 
osophy, human  growth,  etc.  Kentucky  was  mentioned  as  one  of -the  first 
states  to  begin  work  on  pilot  programs  and  that  information  concerning 
organization  may  be  obtained  from  the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Plans,  he  said,  should  be  concentrated  on  many  concrete  ideas  and 
materials.  He  was  emphatic  in  his  statements  concerning  the  belief 
that  pilot  programs  are  not  to  be  used  as  demonstrations,  but  ^ ex- 
periments. All  trials  should  be  evaluated  in  due  time. 

When  plans  have  been  developed  and  found  through  pilot  programs, 
to  be  sound,  they  should  be  passed  on  to  teachers  and  other  vocational 
agriculture  leaders.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  pilot  programs  is  to 
seek  out  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 


Establishing  Training  for  Golf  Course  Workers 

Dr.  M.  C.  Gaar,  Program  Specialist, 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Dr.  Gaar,  before  talking  to  the  teachers  about  establishing  train- 
ing for  golf  course  workers,  commented  upon  the  recruitment  for  teachers 
of  agriculture.  He  urged  teachers  to  recruit  new  teachers  from  among 
their  regular  vocational  agriculture  class  enrollments. 

Opportunities  and  responsibilities  for  golf  course  wiofik  were 
explained  as  being  many  and  varied.  The  worker  is  a skilled  person  who 
has  scientific  knowledge  and  understanding.  To  effectively  educate 
persons  for  these  jobs  we  must  work  closely  with  heads  of  golf  courses. 
The  superintendent  must  be  a "grower  of  grass"  and  he  must  have  a knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  grass  (turf)'.  Golf  course  workers  need  training 
to  do  a job  and  there  is  a need  to  train  for  jobs  as  they  occur.  . 


Experiences  in  Making  Agricultural  Survey 
for  Indian  River  Junior  College 

Dr.  Maxwell  King,  President 
Indian  River  Junior  College,  Ft.  Pierce 

Mr.  C.  M.  Lawrence  made  comments  and  introduced  Dr.  King,  who  dis- 
cussed the  above  subject.  Dr.  King  recommended  the  booklet  "Fact  Find- 
ing", from  the  State  Department  of  Education  as  an  aid  in  setting  up 
surveys.  A list  of  items  included  in  Dr.  King's  speech  is  included  in 
Section  II  of  this  report. 

Aerospace  Activities  at  Cape  Kennedy 
Lt.  Raymond  J.  Cauwet,  U.  S.  Air  Force 

Mr.  G.  C.  Norman  introduced  Lt.  Cauwet,  who  discussed  the  activi- 
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ties  at  Cap©  Keimedyj  including  aerospace  functions  for  the  Cape  and 
its  range.  The  various  systems  and  their  launchings  were  shown  on  film 
and' explained  by  Lt.  Cauwet. 


Thursday n July  22 

Chairman  - Kenneth  Leej  Alachua  Secretary  - E.  R.  Scott,  Madison 

session  was  begun  with  a devotional  service  given  by  Mr.  Key. 
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Suggested  Guidelines  for  Utilizing  the  Agricultural 
Mechanics  Shop  for  Occupational  Training 


Clarence 
Agr i 2 ti  1 tura  1 Eng  1 


, Assistant  Professor, 

Department,  University  of  Florida 


Mr.  Rogers  suggested  that  teachers:  (1)  Ascertain  what  employers 
desire  employees  tr  have  in  the  way  of  skills,  knowledge  and  related 
skills,  etc.;  ''2)  Organize  the  shop  to  accomplish  the  needs  of  the 
students,  A detailed  account  of  his  speech  is  included  in  Section  II 
of  this  report. 


Using  the  Agricultural  Shop  to  Serve 
the  Community  in  Occupational  Training 

Mr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Teacher  of 
Vocational  Agriculture,  York,  North  Carolina 

Mr,  Johnson,  Consultant  for  the  Conference,  introduced  a panel  of 
speakers  on  the  subject  above,  A summary  of  comments  made  follows, 

Glynn  Key  ~ We  must  not  discard  ways  and  means  of  teaching  we  know 
to  be  good;  however, we  must  survey  needs  and  expand  to  meet  those  needs 
as-'TKfey^  are  determined, 

1 

V,  T,  Sewell  - Three  methods:  (1)  Student  projects;  (2)  Train  for 
jisbr-^sv- sjpfccialize ; (3)  Small  group  - example:  assign  20  students  -fivi 

areas  of  instruction;  i,e,,  electric  welding,  oxy-acetylene  welding; 
pipe  fitting;  painting  and  glazing;  electricity, 

Isaac  Pittman  “ Using  the  agricultural  shop  to  serve  the  community 
in  occupational  training  is  developed  around  individual  problems,  needs 
and  interests. 

Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Mr,  C,  L,  Lowman,  Educational  Materials  Specialist, 

State  Department  of  Education 

Mr,  Loxvmian  gave  a presentation  on  special  vocational  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  The  speech  is  included  in  Section  II  of  this  report. 
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Utilizing  Advisory  Committees  in  Setting  up  Jumi4f  Cellege 
Instructional  Program  for  Agricultural  Ogennafliiii’ 

Mr.  Harry  Brinkley,  Teacher  of  Agriculture, 

Indian  River  Junior  College,  Fort  Pierce 

Mr,  Brinkley,  in  discussing  this  topic,  said  «...  Summing  up,  we 
feel  that  our  coinjtttees  are  an  important  part  of  our  program  - even  of 
our  faculty.  We  are  teaching  their  children  and  their  employees  or 
future  employees.  They  know  what  their  employees  need  to  know,  and  to 
top  it  all,  they  are  paying  the  bills.  We  are  in  business  to  produce  a 
better  society  through  bet^er*~^-H®°P^®  • Taking  a cue  from  one  of  our 
early  heroes  9 I have  but  onp  in  m^nd  to  give  to  my  department  and  its 
needs.  Our  committees  mult^ly  thi^s  many  times,  not  only  by  their  num- 
ber?  but  by  their  varied  expg^Rignde  and  knowledge. 

This  being  so,  we  use  them  - as  committees  and  as  individuals.  We 
pick  their  brains.  We  use  their  position  of  leadership  in  the  community. 
And,  we  give  them  credit  - publicly  9 for  it  all. 

A summary  of  remarks  by  Mr.  Owen  Lee  of  Polk  Junior  College, 
speaking  on  the  same  topic,  follows. 


Use  of  committees  to: 

1.  Represent  major  industries  in  the  county 

2.  Suggest  curricular  content 

3.  Suggest  course  content 

4.  Meet  continuously  to  revise 

5.  Work  on  community  occupational  surveys 

6.  Recruit  full-time  and  part-time  instructors 

7.  Procure  training  equipment 

8.  Cooperate  between  school  and  industry 

9.  Serve  as  public  relation  experts 

10.  Help  mold  public  opinion 

11.  Serve  on  career  days  in  high  schools 

12.  Enhhnce  financial  suppSTNt 

13.  Improve  civic  club  contacts 

14.  Support  legislation 

15.  Sell  adult  training-. 

16.  Assist  in  placement  of  students 

17.  Secure  summer  jobs 

18.  Locate  full-time  jobs  for  graduates 

19.  Furnish  training  stations 

20.  Serve  as  resource  people 

21.  Set  wage  scales 

22.  Recruiting  and  promoting 

23.  Instigate  scholarship  funds 

Selection  of  Committee  members: 

1.  Type  of  person  - interested  persons 

2,  Number  on  committee  - 5-7 
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3.  Appointmeri^b^  school  board 

4.  Terms  staggered 

5.  Certificate  issued  upon  completion  of  service 
Structure  of  committee; 

1.  Chairman 

2.  Secretary 

3.  School  representative 

4.  Ex-officio  members 

Evaluation: 

1.  Is  program  meeting  needs? 

2.  Are  students  properly  prepared? 

3.  Are  facilities  adequate? 

Child  Labor  Law 



Mr,  Harry  Garvin,  District  Supervisor,  * 

Department  of  Field  Services  for  the  Florida  Industrial  Commission 

Mr,  Garvin  presented  a paper  on  Child  Labor  Laws,  Material  con- 
tained in  his  paper  is  pertinent  to  all  teachers  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agricutfrure  and  therefore,  is  reprinted  in  Section  II  of 
this  report. 


The  Environmental  Control  of  Livestock 

Mr,  S,  John  Folks,  Director  of  Rural  Development, 

Florida  Power  Corporation 

Mr,  Folks  prepared  a paper  on  the  above  topic.  In  his  paper  he 
treats  many  of  the  identifiable  factors  in  the  environment  of  livestock 
such  as  temperature,  air  flow,  moisture,  space,  light,  dust,  odors, 
colors,  sound  and  handling  techniques.  His  assumption  is  that  .'ititure 
growth  of  the  livestock  industry  must  come  within  each  individual  animal, 
not  from  the  enlargemen-t  of  one's  farm  property.  This  may  indicate  a 
control  of  the  farmstead  environment. 


Progress  of  Agricultural  Chemicals  Safety  Program 

Mr,  James  E,  Brogdon,  Extension  Entomologist,  University  of  Florida 

Mr,  Brogdon  delivered  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr,  Forrest  E,  Myers 
of  the  Florida  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  The-^paper  is  included  in 
Section  II  ■ of  thiSs^^port, 

Mr,  Wakeman  and  Mr,  Sparks  explained  the  new  score  cards  for  judg- 
ing dairy  and  livestock,  in  the  F,F,A,  judging  contests. 
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Friday,  Jklv  23  / 


Chairman  - Perry  Sis trunk,  Miami; 


Secretary  - H.  D.  Hudson,  Sebring 


, The  final  regular  meeting  of  the  Florida  Vocational  Agriculture 
Teachers'  Association  held  during  the  1965  Annual  Summer  Conference  was 
called  to  order  at  8:30  a.  m.  in  the  Pavillion  Room  of  the  Langford 
Hotel,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  President  Herbert  Henley  presided  and 
Mr.  John  Maddox  led  our  devotional  period. 

President  Henley  called  immediately  upon  Dr.  Duane  M.  Nielsen,  one 
of  the  special  guests  appearing  several  times  previously  on  the  program, 
to  voice  his  parting  remarks  to  the  group. 

The  following  men  were  installed  as  the  leaders  of  the  Florida  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  Teachers'  Association  for  1966: 


Carl  Rehwinkel,  President-Elect 
Dean  Griffin,  Secretary 
Glynn  Key,  Treasurer 


Directdrs : 

J.  W.  Brown,  District  II 
Glenn  Wade,  Jr.,  District  V 


F.F.A.  Advisory  Board:  George  W.  Busby,  District  III,  Area  II 


It  should  be  noted  that  Darwin  Benne^t-t^ wa§%^ndminated  and  installed 
in  a ceremony  fo  fill  the  vacancy  create(|  by  election  of  Carl  Rehwinkel 
in  District  IV  to  President-Elect.  Darwin  Bennett  was  elected  by  ac- 
clamation. 


Leadership  by  newly  installed  President: 

Mr.  Perry  Sistrunk,  having  been  duly  and  properly  installed  by  re- 
quired ceremony,  held  earlier,  assumed  his  responsibility.  He  immedi- 
ately called  for  the  reports  of  earlier  appointed  work  groups,  '.begin- 
ning with  Work  Group  # 1,  and  continued  through  Work  Group  # 9.  Each 
report  was  received  and  adopted  according  to  correct-  parliamentary  law. 


Recommendations 
found  in  Section  III. 


and  reports  from  the  various  work  groups  will  be 


Comments  and  Observations : President  Perry  Sistrunk  called  on 
Mr.  Floyd  Johnson  to  make  any  observation  that  he  desired  to  make^ 
Among  many  well  phrased  statements  he  commended  the  agriculture  teachers 
on  their  dedication  to  their  work  as  a whole,  especially  as  ^exhibited 
in  the  way  they  carried  out  their  functions  and  responsibilities  at 
this  conference. 


Presentation:  President  Perry  Sistrunk  called  on  Mr.  Bill  West  to 
make  a presentation.  This  presentation,  in,-the-.^orm  of  a gavel  substi- 
tuting for  one  to  come  later,  was  to  *Mr.  Her't)ert  Henley,  outgoing  Presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Vocational  Agriculturet Teahhers  Association.  Presi- 
dent Sistrunk  expressed  his  gratitude  for  l^^^^Jl^ley. 

Final  Remarks  and  Observations:  President  Sistrunk  called  on  Mr. 
H.  E.  Wood  to  speak  to  the  group  in  his  own  way.  Mr.  Wood  complied  by 
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commenting  about  the  work  done  during  the  conference  by  the  supervisors, 
consultants,  guest  speakers  and  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 
Statements  of  praise  were  made  to  cooperating  businesses  and  manufac- 
turers , 

i 
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SECTION  II 


SPEECHES  INCLUDED  FOR  REFERENCE  PURPOSES 


"F  "■ 

PROPOSED  GUIDELINES  FOR  SUPERVISED  PRACTICE  PROGRAM 

IN  AGRI-BUSINESS 
By 

Dean  Gaiser 


The  State  of  Florida,  Department  of  Agriculture,  tells  us  that 
Florida's  agri-business  is  the  State's  biggest  business.  Agricultural 
economists  coined  the  word  "agri-business"  to  define  the  income  gener- 
ated by  crop  and  livestock  production  plus  the  income  of  all  businesses 
associated  with  or  dependent  on  agriculture.  We  are  talking  about  a 
business  with  annual  sales  of  more  than  three  billion  dollars  and  a 
total  investment  of  10  billion  dollars. 

The  vastness  of  this  business  points  up  the  need  for  a relation- 
ship between  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Distributive  Education.  Dis- 
tributive Education  is  a program  of  instruction  in  distribution, market- 
ing, and  management.  We  currently  limit  instruction  to  those  who  are 
employed  in  a distributive  occupation.  These  occupations  are  those  fol- 
lowed by  proprietors, managers,  or  employees  engaged  primarily  in  market- 
ing or  merchandising  goods  and  services.  Such  occupations  may  be  found 
in  various  business  establishments  including  retailing,’  wholesaling, 
manufacturing,  storing,  transporting,  financing,  and  risk  bearing. 

In  view  of  the  employment  restriction,  the  program  operates  in  the 
high  school  and  in  the  post-high  school  on  a cooperative  basis  which 
involves  a combination  of  classroom  instruction  and  supervised  on-the- 
job  training.  The  curriculum  is  directed  to  the  occupational  objectives 
of  the  students.  This  objective  may  be  in  a product  area  such  as  food 
merchandising;  it  may  be  in  a service  area  such,  as  housing  in  the  hotel 
and  motel  industry;  or  it  may  be  in  a function  such  as  retailing  or 
wholesaling.  The  high  school  is  generally  found  to  have  an  objective 
such  as  retailing;  while  in  the  post-high  school  program,  product  or 
service  objective  may  be  found. 

A student  youth  activity  known  as  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs 
of  America  is  an  important  part  of  both  the  high  school  and  the  post- 
high  school  program.  This  youth  activity  takes  the  form  on  local  chap- 
ters which  become  part  of  a local  program.  These  chapters  are  organized 
in  50  of  the  statfes  as  State  Associations.  These  state  groups  form  the 
national  organization  which  carries  on  a varied  program  of  youth  activi- 
ties . 


A large  segment  of  the  enrollment  in  the  distributifeve  education 
program  is  in  adult  education  which  is  designed  primarily  for  upgrading 
adults  employed  in  a wide  range  of  distributive  occupations.  These 
courses  are  generally  specific  in  their  objectives  and  range  in  serv- 
ing employees,  supervisors,  managers,  and  proprietors. 
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Following  this  brief  description  of  the  distributive  education  pro- 
gramj  it  might  be  pertinent  to  point  out  certain  fundamental  approaches 
which  seem  to  be  common  to  both  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Distributive 
Education . 

1.  Foth  programs  appear  to  have  a basic  belief  in  career  develop- 
ment. The  distributive  education  program  recognizes  that  the 
job  entry  is  only  the  first  of  a series  of  consecutive  experi- 
ences which  workers  in  this  field  perform  as  they  progress  in 
their  careers.  In  the  same  sense,  you  in  vocational  agri- 
culture are  preparing  young  men  for  careers  in  rural  communi- 
ties . 

2.  There  is  evidence  of  a kind  of  entrepreneur  approach  in  both 
programs.  Distribution  particularly  has  been  for  years  a kind 
of  activity  in  which  an  individual  can  engage  as  a proprietor 
even  though  he  does  not  own  a business  in  the  literal  sense. 
He  has  an  opportunity  to  achieve  success  in ‘relation  to  his 
motivation  and  willingness  to  work  and  apply  himself.  You  are 
educating  young  men  to  become  farm  operators . 

3.  The  club  movements  in  both  programs,  DECA  and  FFA,  emphasize 
a common  interest  in  developing  both  leadership  and  follower- 

ship  . 

4.  In  the  training  of  teachers,  distributive  education  finds  it 
— advantageous  to  use  the  facilities  of  a school  of  business  to 

develop  technical  competencies  and  a school  of  education  to 
develop  professional  education.  In  like  manner,  your  teachers 
are  prepared  through  combined  efforts  of  the  school  of  agri- 
culture and  a school  of  education. 

5.  I wiil  not  attempt  to  review  in  great  detail  the  many  activi- 
ties that  were  undertaken  in  a cooperative  relationship  of  some 
of.  the  states;  but  I would  like  to  Indicate  that  they  have  been 
^indertaken  in  California,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  with 

yurce.ss. 

I would  like  to  make  some  suggestions  for  your  consideration  which 
I believe  might  result  in  some  cooperative  activities  which  would  be 
helpful  in  what  I believe  is  our  major  goal  - to  develop  and  extend  an 
.improved  Vocational  Education  Program  considering  each  of  our  specialized 
fields  as  part  of  this  major  field  of  education. 

1.  Initiate  relationships  at  the  state  level  which  will  improve 
the.  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Super- 
visor for  Distributive  Education  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  state  and  local  situations  which  might  lend  themselves 
to  jo.Lnt  activities  of  the  two  services.  This  would  be  the 
essential  leadership  phase  of  getting  underway  some  joint  pro- 
ject? . 

2.  jodertake  some  pilot  or  experimental  projects  which  seem  to 
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lend  themselves  to  the  needs  of  students  in  a particular  com- 
munity. It  is  difficult  to  suggest  at  this  point  particular 
projects  for  they  would  suggest  that  you  might  like  to  con- 
sider projects  in  areas  which  are  not  being  served  effectively 
For  example,  the  vast  agriculture  undertakings  in  Manatee  and 
Dade  Counties  might  be  an  area  of  consideration. 

3.  If  cooperative  projects  are  to  be  undertaken,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  desirable  to  consider  needed  teacher  training 
activities.  I do  not  know  how  far  such  activities  might  go, 
but  it  is  very  possible  at  some  time  in  the  future  Consider  - 
ation  might  be  given  to  preparing  teachers  who  can  serve  ef- 
fectively certain  coinmuhities.i.inobothVoVoCatiohal;;; vAgriCulture 
and  Distributive  Education. 

4.  The  research  aspects  of  this  program  of  cooperation  should  not 
be  neglected.  First  of  all,  any  pilot  program  should  be  care- 
fully documented  and  evaluated.  Further  encouragement  can  be 
given  to  studies  which  would  point  up  discussions  for  cooper- 
ative projects  in  Distributive  Education  and  Vocational  Agidr. 
culture. 

5.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  joint 
activities  among  the  two  youth  groups.  An  interesting  develop- 
ment might  be  to  involve  the  officers  of  all  the  youth  groups 
at  the  Annual  State -wide  Leadership  Conference,  \rdcati6nal 
education  has  never  presented  the  full  impact  of  the  worth- 
whileness of  the  youth  groups  which  have  been  organized  in  the 
various  fields  of  vocational  education.  FFA  and  DECA  could 
take  a needed  step  in  this  direction. 

The  following  is  a proposal  for  experimental  cooperative  agriiailture 
distribution  program  for  Florida  senior  high  schools: 

1.  Training  objectives  should  be  employment  in  the  distributive 
phase  of  agriculture  or  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  that  are  closely  related  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural goods  such  as  farm  implement  dealers,  nursery,  feed 
and/or  seed  dealers,  fertilizer  chemical  dealers,  etc. 

2.  Prerequisites  for  entrance  into  this  program  shall  be  a strong 

foundation  in  the  vocational  agriculture  at  the  9th,  10th,  and 
or  11th  grade  levels.  Seniors  only  will  be  enrolled.  • • 

3.  Students  in  this  program  should  be  approved  by  the  Vocational 
Agriculture  teacher  and  the  Distributive  Education  teacher-co- 
ordinator  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  student's  interest  and 
potential  for  success  in  the  distribution  aspects  of  agriculture* 

4.  The  student  should  be  scheduled  for  one  period  of  instruction 
with  the  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher  daily..  Content  of 
this  period  will  be  devoted  to  subject  matter  related  to  the 
student's  training  objectives  and  his  'immediate  occupational 
information  needs.  A subsequent  period  in  the  morning  would 
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be  conducted  by  the  Distributive  Education  teacher  coordinator. 
This  class  would  be  devoted  solely  to  the  agriculture-distr i 
bution  students.  During  this  period,  students  would  be  given 
instructions  in  marketing  and  merchandising  methods.  Particul^ 
emphasis  would  be  placed  on  the  relationship  of  these  disci- 
plines* to  the  area  of  agricultural  products.  In  addition  to 
credit  received  for  classroom  work,  a unit  of  credit  would 
also  be  given  for  540  hours  of  completed  occupational  experi- 
ences . 

Placement  of  the  student  for  on-the-job  training  would  be  co- 
operatively arranged  by  the  Vocational  Agriculture  teacher  and 
the  Distributive  Education  teacher-coordinator. 

Both  teachers  would  assume  responsibilities  for  visitation  on 
the  job.  These  visitations  would  serve  to  bring  irito  focus 
the  need  for  specific  classroom  instruction. 

The  on-the-job  supervisor  should  prepare  a report  for  evalu- 
ation of  the  student's  work  performance  each  six  weeks  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Distributive 
Education  teacher. 

8.  The  elementary  responsibility  for  assigning  a letter  gtade  for 
the  occupational  experience  shall  rest  with  the  Distributive 
Education  teacher  after  consultation  with  the  Vocational  • 
culture  teacher. 

9.  The  student  would  be  pe^rroitted  to  participate  in  the  co-curri- 
cular  activities  that  are  provided  through  both  FFA  and  DECA 
chapter  programs. 

10.  The  state  staff  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Distri- 
butive and  Cooperative  Education  sections  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  provide  consultative  services  to  the 
programs  through  visitations  and  in-service  training  confer- 
ences . 

11.  The  teacher-coordinator  of  Distributive  Education  and  the  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  teacher  should  prepare  an  evaluation  of 
the  program  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year  of  operation 
and  recommendations  for  future  operation  of  the  program. 

In  summary,  I can  assure  that  we,  in  the  field  of  Distributive 
Education,  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  cooperate  with  Vo- 
cational Agriculture  educators  in  any  part  of  the  state  in  undertaking 
cooperative  projects  which  would  help  to  further  the  Vocational  Edu^* 
cation  Program. 


5. 


s ^ 6 . 


7. 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  MAKING  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 


■t-4 


INDIAN  RIVER  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
By 

Dr.  Maxwell  King 


Purpose  of  Survey  -~ 

--  was  to  determine  that  need  for  technically  trained  ^persons  in 
agriculture  in  the  4-county  area;  to  determine  opportunities  for  future 
employment  of  trained  persons;  the  specific  courses  or  areas  of  study 
deemed  essential  by  the  prospective  employers;  study  and  recommendations 
for  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  the  desired  programs. 

Advisory  Committee  -- 

Composed  of  three  prominent  and  knowledgeable  men  from  each  of  the 
four  counties  involved. 

--  Chairman  was  elected. 

--  Study  Director  was  member  of  the  college  staff. 

Techniques  of  Surveying  -- 

--  Questionnaire  - submitted  to  committee  for  criticism  and  con- 
structive reactions  --  "Do  the  questions  mean  anything  to  you,  and  if 
so,  what?" 


--  Survey  Sample 

Firms  employing  agricultural  and  agriculture  related  emploj^rs 

--  List  of  firms  selected  from  the  Florida  State  Employment  office, 
telephone  directories,  as  well  as  contacts  from  the  Advisory  Board  mem- 
bers . 


Questions  asked: 

1.  Would  your  business  needs  be  met  to  a greater  degree  if  your 
employees  could  obtain  additional  educational  training  I taught 
at  the  college  level? 

2.  What  job  classifications  do  you  now  employ  and  how  many  do  you 
anticipate  employing  in  the  future? 

3.  Which  agricultural  related  job  positions  do  you  think  could 
profit  from  additional  college  training? 

4.  What  courses  or  subjects  do  you  think  would  be  of  the  most 
value  to  agriculture  students? 

5.  Other  comments. 

New  Survey  --  to  be  conducted  this  year. 


# 
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Plan  for  Survey  --- 

. This  time  we  will  not  mail  questionnaires.  We  plan  to  train  stu- 
dents (under  the  College  Work  Study  Program)  to  go  out  into  the  communi- 
ty to  conduct  the  survey.  Interview  form  would  be  made  availab  le  to 
these  students. 

Continue  to  try  to  find  out  what  subjects,  courses , or. techniques 

should  be  taught  to  these  agriculture  students. 

“ Find  out  job  classification  needed. 

Number  of  employees  now  employed. 

--  Number  needed  in  next  five  years. 

Involve  more  people  including  the  county  teachers  of  vocational 

agriculture. 
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PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 
SAFETY  PROGRAM 


By 

Forrest  E.  Myers 


Our  objectives  in  the  next  few  minutes  are  as  follows: 

1 . To  report  back  to  you  on  some  of  the  responses  we  have  received 
from  people  outside  of  Florida  concerning  our  "Training  Guide 
- Safety  Kit  for  Agricultural  Chemicals” 

2 To  review  Florida's  latest  giant  step  in  the  field  of  chemical 
education  known  as  the  "County  Chemical  Education  Group"  ef- 

fort. 


In  short,  I feel  our  co- 
dividends  . Here  are  some 


This  will  take  a little  scene  setting 
operation  on  the  above  project  is  paying 
slides. 

You  will  recall  that  we  distributed  it  to  each  of  you  and  discus- 
sed the  background  for  the  training  guide  at  your  Annual  State  Confer 
lice  last  July  in  Orlando.  It  had  been  developed  on  guidance  from  your 
state  staff  with  its  main  objective  being  to  give  agricultural  teachers 
a useful  tool  for  working  with  students  in  this  vital  area  of  chemi 

cals  education. 

Your  evaluation  of  it  in  area,  conference  in  September  of  1964 
indicated  we  successfully  met  that  objective,  and  that  it  would  also  be 
useful  for  working  with  many  other  groups,  individuals  and  programs. 

This  was  quite  gratifying.  You  may  also  be  interested  that  ^when 
the  training  guide  was  explained  to  the  Florida  Rural  Health  Committee, 
cf  “ 1.  ParL,  Director,  Bureau  of  Local  Health  Services  Floridd 
State  Board  of  Health,  requested  that  we  find  some  way  to  make  a copy 
available  to  all  county  health  officers.  This  we  were  able  to  do  by 
holding  most  of  our  own  staff  to  one  guide  per  county,  ^his  P 

to  at  least  three  guides  in  every  county,  with  the  bulk  of  the  supply 

with  agricultural  teachers. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  are  continuously  putting  it  to  the  uses 
indicated  by  your  evaluations.  As  you  know,  what  we  do  in  the  area  of 

chemicals  eLLtion  is  watched  very  closely.  We  can  f ^ 

the  best  job  possible.  We  must  pioneer,  and  proceed  on  the  soundest 

base  possible. 

Our  other  cooperators  in  the  training  guide,  for  example,  USDA, 
FDA  NACA  PHS  FARI , e.  g.  have  expressed  great  interest  in  w at  you 
a«’arem;tlfg’  and  Appreciate  your  efforts  in  behAlf  of  chemical  edu- 

cation. 

What  you  are  doing  is  also  of  benefit  in  helping  people  in  other 
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states  get  pfograms  underway.  For  example)  most  of  you  have  likely  seen 
the  description  of  the  guide  in  the  April  1965  issue  of  NACA  New*  and 
Pesticide  Review.  This  goes  to  a^out  every  individual  in  the  country 
having  interest  in  agricultural  chemicals*  This  article  had  its  origin 
in  getting  some  of  the  materials  made  available  for  your  kit.  In  fact, 
NACA  took  on  the  job  of  securing  supplies  of  some  of  the  hard-to-get 
items  because  they  saw  merit  in  the  project,  believed  in  what  we  were 
attempting,  and  asked  at  that  time  for  a summary  for  publication  when 
we  had  some  tangible  measure  of  the  value.  This  is  good  for  Florida. 

We've  had  inquiries  on  it  from  many  other  states,  yes,  even  other 
countries  ...  e.  g.  British  Columbia,  Portugal,  Australia,  and  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Other  U.  S.  requests  have  included  foreign  agricultural 
advisors.  Extension  and  Vo-Ag  workers.  Army  Medical  Laboratory,  public 
health -advisors,  industry  specialists,  Ag  college  instruetors,  college 
of 'pharmacy  library ,- etc.  You  can  readily  see  that  not  only  you- -bust 
many  others  can  get  good  mileage  but  of  what's done  in  Florida.  We  must  - 
alwhy§  provide  good  leadership  and  sound  programs  in  chemical  education. 

Now  let's  move  to  our  second  objective,  Florida's  County  Chemi.c'al 
Education  Groups . 

Another  giant  step  in  the  field  of  chemical  education  is  underway 
right  here  in  Florida  today.  Some  of  you  are  already  a part  of  it  as  a 
designated  representative  of  vocatipnal  agriculture  from  your  county. 

We  want  the  participation  of  all  of  you  and  every  key  organization 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  cooperative  undertaking. 

First,  some  background  information  to  set  the  scene. 

You  know  that  Florida's  favorable  environment  la  attractive  not 
only  to  people,  but  to  pests  that  cause  economic  and  public  health 
projjlems.  Safe  use  of  chemicals  has  made  possible  our  vital  role  in 
the  Nation's  food  supply  and  healthful  indoor  and  outdoor  living.  There 
is,  at  present,  no  other  practical  replacement  for  chemical  pesticides. 

We  are  faced  with  the  need  for  continuous  educational  efforts  in 
the  proper  use,  disposal,  handling  and  storage  of  pesticides.  This  is 
a need  ^related  to  agriculture  and  to  every  home  in  the  state. 

Florida's  agricultural  chemical  safety  educational  program  is 
second  to  none.  Through  our  Experiment  Station  System,  inspecti^by^ 
the^-State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  FDA,  it  is  on  a sound  researclf 
and  regulatory  base.  Much  of  what  has  been  done  (Residue  research, 
mobile  pesticide  labs,  information  center,  pesticide  schools,  etc.)  has 
been  relayed  to  other  states  by  national  groups  as  avimodel  of  what  they 
might  adapt  or  undertake. 

Our  most  recent  step  is  a very  significant  onC)  which  should  be 
known  to  especially  agricultural  teachers.  It  is  building  local  edu- 
cational programs, around  local  people.  It  Is  founded  on  creating  bet- 
ter understanding  of  chemicals  thorugh  education,  rather  than  an  alarm- 
ist approach. 
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About  every  county  in  the  state  now  has  what  is  known  as  a County 
Chemical  Education  Group.  This  is  a coordinated  effort  initiated  last 
fall  by  the  Florida  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Florida  State 
Board  of  Health,  Florida  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vocaticmal 
Agricultural  Education,  and  industries'  Florida  Agricultui^l  Research 
■Institute.  Many  other  interested  organizations  and  individuh4^  are  in- 
volved in  each  county.  No  Other.  State  has  made  such  an  advancement  in 
the  chemicals  area. 

Here  are  some  slides,  covering  our  rationale,  objectives,  DARE 
projections,  and  some  contlQuing  questions  these  groups  face. 

The  real  strength  lies  in  others  who  are  cooperating  or  are  a part 
of  these  groups.  Some  examples  are:  producers,  garden  clubs,  industry 

chemists,  research  and  diagnostic  iTdrJcers , salesmen,  druggists,  veteri- 
narians, medical  doctors,  nurses.  Extension  Advisory  Committee,  Farm 
Bureau,  aerial  applicators,  idwn  spraymen,  nurserymen, home  pest  control 
operators,  caretakers,  mass  me4i n coiranunity  leaders,  school  lunch 
workers.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  civic  clubs,  county  commiss ioner^^: women ' s 
clubs,  city  administrators,  agency  employees,  and  many  others. 

The  objectives  of  these  efforts  include: 

---  improving  identification  of  problems  and  developing  effective 


personnel,  and  activities. 

increasing  awareness  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, organizations,  interests,  etc. 

directing  emphasis  to  specific  audiences  or  situations  includ-~ 

ing  positive  side  of  chemicals  and  precautions. 

The  County  Chemical  Education.  Group  is  an  excellent  resource  in 
terms  of  trained  people,  teaching  aids,  and  literature  in  conducting 
educational  programs . 


What  do  these  groups  do?  One  in  Collier  County  recently  climaxed 
a Pesticide  Safet  Contest  with  a fish-fry  at  which  winners  were  honore  d 
by  the  community.  Early  one  Tuesday  morning,  an  Extension  Vegetable 
Specialist  met  with  members  of  the  Putnam  County  group  and  some  tractor 
drivers  for  a session  on  proper  use.  That  night  our  Extension  Ento- 
mologist met  with  a group  of  salesmen  in  the  Indian  River  area  at  the 
request  of  a county  group.  The  next  day  the  Dade  County  group  met  to 
review  a new  film  with  possible  use  to  their  program. 

Here  are  some  other  examples  of  county  group  efforts: 

Demonstration  to  be  put  on  at  4 or  5 locations  throughout  the 


solutions . 


stimulating  educational  efforts  on  a local  basis  around  local 
people. 


accelerating  procurement 


V. 
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county  aimed  at  the  operators  of  spray  equipment .. .planning  to 
use  an  English  and  Spanish  speaking  team.  A more  sophisticated 
program  will  be  for  owners,  managers,  and  other  key  personnel. 

Check  situation  re  various  outlets  such  as  grocery  stores, 
drug  stores,  and  variety  stores...  put  up  posters  and  dis- 
tribute pubrications  through  these  retail  markets. 

Assign  group  members  task  of  developing  ways  to  reach  civic 
clubs,  women's  clubs,  schools,  vo-ag  classes,  4-H,  and  scouts. 

Ask  banks  to  distribute  handouts  and  publications  through  bank 
statement  mail; handouts  and  envelope  stuffers  mailed  in  month- 
ly statements  to  customers  via  industry. 

Agent  secure  extra  copies  of  "Chemically  Speaking"  for  key 
members  of  Couhty  Chemical  Education  Gr^ti^^Pr  a gaod 
library  of  references  for  the  group. 

Arrange  time  on  local  TV  program  widely  viewed  in  area  ..where 
civic  panel  interviews  guest  experts;  chemicals  exhibit  at 
fair.  (We've  even  seen  I Love  Lucy  on  prime  Thursday,  7:30  PM 
time,  held  off  the  air  for  a special  on  jpesticides  via  one 
county  group's  efforts.) 

Members  of  the  group  make  presentation  at  series  of  junior  high 
pesticide  educational  periods. 

Home  demonstration  agents  and  4-H  clubs  to  bear  down  on  home 
storage,  ihedicine  cabinet,  etc.,  clean-up,  lock-up,  and  label- 
up  program^'"''--^ — 

Representatives  of  group  to  meet  with  manggement  and  offer 
informatipn  and  assistance  on  how  they  could  instruct  their 
customers  on  safe  use. 

Hold  county-wide  information  meetings  of  officials,  community 
leaders,  group  members,  and  other  interested including  dis- 
cussion by  expert  on  identified  problem;  develop  one -day 
seminar. 

I'/Usigg  Pesticides  Safely"  color  slides  (and  handouts)  from  agent 
to  Vo-Ag  members  for  use  with  students  and  civic  clubs,  then  to 
be  turned  over  to  another  instructor  until  all  have  used. 

Proclaim  a County  Pesticide  Safety  Week,  show  films  at  ail 
schools,  distribute  "Dennis  the  Menace"  to  students,  show  films 
to  civic  clubs,  use  envelope  stuffers.  Garden  Clubs  and  Women's 
Clubs,  distribute  material  and  have  Safety  Program,  use  full 
page  ad  in  newspaper. 

Locate  central  storage  sites  in  agricultural  areassfor  highly 
toxic  pesticides,  arrange  periodic  pickup  for  proper  disposal. 
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---  Utilize  home  calls  of  nurses,  gjanitarians , etc.  to  include 
proper  use  and  storage  of  pesticides  information  and  comments. 

I 

---  Organize  group  for  specific  funV^ions;  screening-,  information-, 
public  relations-,  safety-,  school  program-  sub  groups. 

Use  community  approach  to  form  local  groups  around  towns , type 

of  agriculture,  etc.,  supplement  and  cooperate  with  county 
groups . 


The  message  of  proper  use, disposal , handling  and  storage  of  pesti- 
cides is  one  needed  throughout  every  community  and  home  in  Florida. 
The  educational  challenge  is  tremendous;  all  available  help  and  interest 
is  encouraged. 

We  want  each of  you  to  join  with  us  in  a continuous  cooperative 
educational  program.  Help  by  your  individual  efforts,  find  ways  to 
support  county  groups,  lend  active  assistance  to  your  designated  Vo-Ag 
representative,  and  keep  others  informed  of  your  interest  at  the  local 
level. 


Yes,  we  feel  our  cooperative/ projects  in  chemical  education  are 
paying  dividends . Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  reviewing  our  pro- 
gress. 


S FECIAL  VOCAriONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


C . L . Lowman 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  offers  vocational  educators 
along  with,  all  educators  5 the  greatest  challenge  and  opportunity  yet 
bestowed  on  education.  On  them  has  been  placed  the  tesponsibility  of 
providing  for  the  occupational  training  needs  of  all  peoplec  of  all  ages 
who  want  and  need  education  and  training  for  occupations  that  match 
their  interests  and  abilities. 

Secti.on  4.  part  (a)  ^ item  (4)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  o| 
1963  s cates  fund-s  are  to  be  used  for  vocational  education  ^or;  persons 
who  have  acaderiiiCj  soc.i.o-economic , or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in-  the  regular  vocational  education  program.  Also  in- 
cluded in  Se;:t;,ion  Ao  part  (a),  item  (6)  are  ancillary  funds  which  in- 
clude among  other  .i  tems  g funds  for  special  demonstration  and  experi- 
memtal  programs  . Iricl.uded  in  Section  13  of  the  Act  are  funds  to  support 
a program  of  work-study  for  youngsters  in  need  of  such  support  to  con- 
tinue or  begin  their  vocational  training. 

Within  the  act  lies  the  possibility  of  providing  for  the  occu- 
pational traf.ning  needs  of  special  groups  th’at  hkve  not  h’ad  adequate 
vocational  education  opportunity  in  the  past.  Previously,  the  employ- 
ment needs  of  these  special  groups  were  met  to  some  degree  by  the  pos- 
sibility cf  lowski.il  level  jobs  or  possible  induction  ihtO' a. ibtancl:^ lof 
the  Armed  Forces.  Today  automation  has  done  away  with  most  of  the  entry 
or  low“ level  types  of  jobs  and  higher  requirements  by  the  Armed  Force  s 
have  tended  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  induction  for  individuals 
wi.th  l-lctle  ed  :cati  or  ski.ll  training. 

WlvO  are  the  D:  advaTitaged? 

The  word  di.~ advantaged  is  an  all  inclusive  word  which  encompasses 
many  different  hand, caps  possessed  by  individuals.  When  we  use  the  word* 
in  th..:. s Cvr^nte>:c.,  we  are  referring  to  those  individuals  who  have  not  been 
able  to  tone  tie.:.:  ways  cf  living  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  modern 
life.  Tl  i. 5 c -edit I ?n  cr  situation  may  have  been  caused  by  their  cultur- 
al environment 5 race,  physical  conditions  mental  ability,  emotional 
stabflltyy  or  any  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  factors. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  groups  that  are  generally 
considered  to  fall  into  the  disadvantaged  classification. 

The  Puertcy  Rican 

The  Negro 

The.  Mex  .1  can  - Arne  r .1  c an 

The  Amer.lcar.. ••  I nd  i an 

Migrant  wo.rk.ers 

The  s.i  ck  and /or  disabled 

T1  ■'5  6 living  .:r.  extreme  rural  areas 

Those  inable  emotionally  to  meet  the  strain  of  our  complex  Indus- 
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trial  system 

Those  living  in  economically  depressed  areas  such  as  certain  coal 
mining  areas  or  where  human  and  natural  resources  are  no  longer 
required  by  industry 

Characteristics  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Disadvantaged  Americans  are  characterized  by  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and  limited  as  to  their  opportunities 
to  develop  their  potentialities  to  the  fullest.  These  limitations  are 
the  result  of  family  income  and  educational  and  occupational  background 
and  in  many  cases,  local  or  national  origin.  These  factors  set  into 
motion  a cycle  of  cultural,  educational,  and  economic  deprivation. 

is  strong evidence  that  the  indiyiduals  elassified  as  disa^ 
vantaged  have  a tendency  to  perpetuate  their  condition  from  one  gener.-^ 
ation  to  the  next.  Those  born  into  such  a situation  may  never  find  th&ir" 
way  out  unless  society  breaks  the  cycle  by  providing  educational  and 
emplo)nnent  possibilities  and  adopting  a more  enlightened  attitude  in 
human  relationships. 

The  individuals  classified  as  disadvantaged  are  often  thought  of  as 
being  part  of  "the  other  America”,  an  America  that  few  of  our  citizens 
are  familiar  with.  Most  citizens  have  few  dealings  across  ethnic  or 
racial  lines  cor  few  reasons  for  relationships  with  members  of  "the  other 
America”.  Their  personal  experiences  would  lend  little  to  establish  a 
basis  for  understanding  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  little  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Yet  all  that  many  of  the 
disadvantaged  need  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life  is  a measure 
of  encouragement  and  support  in  their  efforts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  characteristics  that  tte  disadvantaged 
display: 

Low-level  reading  ability 

Limited  formal  vocabulary 

Poor  speech  and  diction 

A negative  intellectual  attitude 

Slow  in  intellectual  performance 

Poor  health  habits 

Reluctance  to  accept  responsibility 

Apathy  and  lack  of  self-confidence 

Limited  social  and  cultural  experience 

These  negative  characteristics  combine  into  a situation  of  limited 
academic  talent  possessed  by  the  disadvantaged  person.  These  persons  in 
the  past  were  encouraged  to  leave  scho51  at  age  sixteen  or  before,  and 
in  most  cases  found  employment  in  some  type  of  unskilled  work.  Today 
business  and  industry  does  not  want  this  type  of  person  and  because  of 
lack  of  employment  opportunity  the  youngster  is  forced  to  stay  in  school. 
The  resulting  situation  in  school  is  that  of  disadvantaged  youngsters 
expect  to  take  a watered-down  version  of  the  college-preparatory  cur- 
riculum, sometimes  called  "general  education”.  This  curriculum  ia  not 
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c with  their  interests  and  needs  and  the  result  is  an  unsatis- 

program  plus  a faculty  that  is  frequently  unsympathetic  and 

3 r-e  t ...me.  5 hostile. 

E iemenrs  of  Strength  of  the  Disadvantaged 

Most  of  the  programs  devised  for  training  and  education  of  the  dis- 
advantaged tend  to  attach  the  weaknesses  or  deficits  while  very  few 
to  build  on  the  strengths  of  positive  features  of  these  special 
Si-  aps.  The  fact  that  an  individual  is  slow  in  school  does  not  neces- 
ar!l>  indicate  that  it  is  dull,  but  may  indicate  that  he  is  extremely 
careful,  cautious,  or  meticulous.  Much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  speed 
in  vcr  culture  and  in  many  cases  has  caused  many  persons  to  be  left  be- 
hind in  their  education. 

The  fact  that  the  disadvantaged  are  not  as  verbal  as  other  students 
itcnd^  C5  to  believe  that  they  are  non-verbal.  Yet  in  many  cases  they 
.-.'■e  ^:ghly  verbal  in  out-of-school  situations.  It  would  seem  that  ad- 
Vrtntage  could  be  taken  of  this  kind  of  verbal  ability. 

f 

Research  has  indicated  that  the  disadvantaged  have  a positive 
aht.Lt.ide  towards  education  but  a negative  attitude  towards  school.  They 
realize  that  they  are  second  class  citizens  in  the  school  and  react,  ac- 
f;.  rdinely.  It  would  seem  that  their  positive  attitude  towards  education 
c'.!d  be  used  to  an  advantage. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  understanding  the  disadvantaged  person  stem 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  not  oriented  to  our  middle  ■’class  or  above  type> 
t cl t ere  and  we  in  turn  are  not  oriented  to  his  cultural  level.  Much 
accf^nr,.:n  needs  to  be  given  to  understanding  the  disadvantaged  person 
bef*.  re  -Je  can  actually  understand  what  his  problems  are  and  in  turn  plan 
P - grams  to  assist  him  in  gaining  entrance  to  the  mainstream  of  American 
: ; f o . 

‘ .;ar:  ral  Edicat Lon's  Respons-lbility  to  the  Disadvantaged 

^al  a.td  to  vocational  education  prior  to  1963  was  directed  to 
rf  fb'Jr'g  .-pfcuifle  cccupational  needs  in  specific  occupational  categories, 
rhi • p. '^vented  vocational  education  from  making  on  optimum  contribution 
’ pf  i-  :uomic  growth  of  the  country  by  causing  vocational  education 
t c-  r : uch  standards  arid  qualifications  as  to  disqualify  many  potential 
’ r ucf.:  r . In  most  cases  the  disadvantaged  person  was  eliminated. 

I'h >•  passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  with  its  modi- 
f:uut.';n  and  Expansion  of  previous  vocational  education  legislation, 
hi'  ■'ffered  the  opportunity  for  many  persons  to  how 'have  the  possibility 
'f  ns. epat i onal  training  to  meet  their  specific  needs  that  were  not  met 
0^  f s'-e.,  Those  having  special  needs  such  as  the  handicapped,  are  speci- 
I:  .sHy  identified  as  one  of  the  groups  to  be  served.  This  has  real 
menr  ,rg  In  planning  different  types  of  training  programs  geared  to  the 
-pr  needs  of  the  socio-economically  handicapped,  the  educationally 

^ 3.nc  ■ : -:pped . the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally  handicapped,  or 
i.he.r  dentlfiable  handicaps. 
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The  planning  of  new  types  of  programs  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  needs  of  special  groups  has  real  implication  for  close  working 
relationships  with  other  existing  educational  agencies  having  concern 
for  the  special  needs  of  individuals.  These  other  agencies  may  include 
Special  Education  Guidance,  Vocational  Rehabilitation, Research,  General 
Education,  and  others  having  a concern  for  the  special  needs  of  people. 

Program  planning  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
should  include  concern  for  the  total  educational  experience  of  the 
youngsters  including  both  general  education  and  vocational  education. 
In  many  cases,  basic  education  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  prepare 
individuals  to  take  advantage  of  occupational  training.  The  basic  edu- 
cation may  be  in  the  form  of  remedial  class  or  special  class  work  pre- 
paratory for  special  types  of  occupational  training. 

Planning  for  the  occupational  training  needs  of  special  groups 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  more  e conventional,  types  ocf  ^vocational 
offerings,  but  should  include  programs  that  are  geared  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  individuals.  These  may  include  completely  new  types 
of  training  programs,  offered  in  completely  new  administrative  patterns, 
with  joint  responsibility  with  other  existing  agencies  h?'  ing  concern 
for  the  educational  needs  of  individuals.  In  most  cases  ui  .^grams  will 
be  experimental  in  nature  and  therefore  should  offer  the  possibility  of 
trying  new  approaches  and  new  techniques. 

Types  of  Programs  Possible 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  negatives  involved  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged,  there  are  nevertheless  many  posi- 
tive factors  in  their  favor  and  they  can  be  motivated  and  can  become 
proficient  in  situations  that  interest  them.  They  are  willing  to  do 
the  accepted  thing  and  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts.  Most  important 
to  the  disadvantaged  person  is  that  someone  really  cares. 

It  is  felt  that  programs  may  be  started  in  the  junior  high  school 
with  youngsters  of  14  years  of  age  or  older.  These  programs  should 
emphasize  remedial  basic  education  where  needed  that  closely  relates  to 
vocational  training  of  a general  nature,  rather  than  a specific  type 
vocational  training.  It  is  important  to  treat  each  student  as  an  indi- 
vidual case  in  order  that  more  specific  job  training  can  be  offered  as 
soon  as  the  student  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

Programs  developed  for  persons  having  handicaps  of  a specific 
nature,  such  as  a physical  handicap  or  for  personsv/with.  limitedniraetital 
ability,  can  be  planned  with  a specific,  repetitive  type  function  in 
mind.  Since  they  are  limited  as  to  the  function  they  can  best  perform, 
programs  can  emphasize  specific  job  training.  It  is  still  most  import- 
ant that  the  general  education  received  should  relate  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  vocational  training  received. 

Programs  planned  for  older  youngsters  can  be  more  specific  in 
nature  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  youngsters  to  take  advantage  of 
the  training  and  also  in  terms  of  employment  possibilities  in  the  place- 
ment area.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  overall  educational 
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and  training  axparience  of  tha  youngstar  whila  ha  is  in  school.  Thara 
fore,  planning  should  include  k progressive  program  including  a number 
of  steps  that  progressively  advance  a person  to  full-time  employment. 
An  application  for  funds  may  include  a plan  for  offering  only  one  of 
the  steps  or  may  include  an  overall  plan  of  job  training  for  disadvan- 
taged persons . 

Funds  for  program  operation  for  the  training  of  adults  classified 
as  disadvantaged  may  also  be  obtained.  The  procedure  for  a grant  re- 
quest would  follow  the  same  pattern  as  for  in-school  or  out-of-school 

youth . 

Program  planning  should  not  be  limited  to  the  possibility  of  con- 
forming to  conventional  vocational  training,  but  should  be  in  terms  of 
meeting  the  occupational  training  needs  of  individuals.  As  long  as  the 
plan  is  educationally  sound  and  contributes  to  the  occupational  train- 
ing of  individuals,  there  is  a good  chance  for  funding. 

Maximum  Class  Size 


Persons  having  special  needs  demand  more  .individual  .attention  than 
the  average,  therefore  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  classes  con- 
tain no  more  than  15  students.  This  will  allow  the  instructor  to  gst 
to  .know  the  individual  student  better  and  therefore  plan  to  better  meet 
his  individual  needs.  The  individual  needs  of  a class  will  vary  con- 
siderably necessitating  instructors  to  plan  on  an  individual  basis  in 
most  cases.  This  would  necessitate  considerable  time  in  gathering 
materials,"  in  developing  materials,  and  in  planning  at  a level  that  the 
student  can  best  begin  and  progress  in  his  work. 


Classes  involving  students  for  physical  education  or  other  activi- 
ties of  a large  group  nature  could  exceed  the  recommended  15  maximum. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  students  mix  with  the  rest 
of  the  school  students  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  assist  them  in 
feeling  that  they  are  a part  of  the  total  school  student  body  and  not 
an  uDUSual  group. 

Home  Visitations 

Home,  visitations  would  greatly  assist  instructors  in  gaining  valu- 
able information  about  the  student's  home  environment  and  in  turn  assist 
in  the  individual  planning  for  the  student.  The  home  visitation  will 
ai.Bo  give  the  instructors  the  opportunity  "to  meet  parents  and/or 
guardians  and  acquaint  them  with  program  intent.  Group  guidance  or 
counseling  sessions  with  parents  may  very  well  develop  as  a result  of 
home  visitations.  These  sessions  would  not  only  acquaint  parents  with 
the  program  but  could  also  assist  parents  in  improving  their  home  en- 
vm  T onment.  which  would  make  conditions  more  inducive  to  learning  for 
cbe  i'tadent.  The  envolvment  of  parents  with  students  in  special  pro- 
jo.t:-.  may  greatly  enhance  the  educational  process. 

S r fips  in  Filing  a Project  Proposal  and  Grant  Request 

Following  the  identification  of  a group  of  individuals  having  the 
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need  of  special  vocational  training  and  visualizing  a possible  plan  for 
providing  the  needed  training,  a request  for  funds  to  operate  the  pro- 
posed program  may  be  made  on  form  VTAD-2,  "Project  Proposal  and  Grant 
Request".  This  form  includes  directions  for  the  completion  of  the  form 
and  the  inclusion  of  attachments  covering  the  nature  of  the  project  and 
people  to  be  served,  need  for  the  project,  description  of  the  project, 
and  cost  factors.  Form  VTAD-2  is  submitted  to  the  State  Director  of 
Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  in  triplicate  along  with 
triplicate  copies  of  all  attachm.ents . The  grant  request  is  reviewed  by 
the  Project  Coordinating  Committee  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  project's 
contribution  to  the  education  and  occupational  training  of  the  special 
group.  Depending  on  the  judgement  of  the  Project  Coordinating  Committee 
and  the  availability  of  funds,  a grant  may  be  made  to  the  county  to 
assist  in  support  of  the  project.  Notification  of  the  Project  Co- 
ordinating Committee 's  ^ action  will  be  made  on  one  copy  of  the  Grant 
Request  and  returned  to  the  county.  Funding  will  be  for  one  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  July  1st  and  ending  June  30th.  The  project  may  be 
renewed  subject  to  Project  Coordinating  Committee's  action  based  on 
further  review,  the  success  of  the  project,  and  the  availability  of 
funds. 

When  completing  a request  for  funds  to  operate  a special  vocational 
program,  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  all  details  of  the  project  are 
covered  completely  in  order  to  give  the  Project  Coordinating  Committee 
a complete  picture  of  the  proposed  action.  The  reverse  side  of  the 
VTAD-2  form  contains  directions  for  the  completion  of  all  necessary 
attachments.  When  the  writing  of  a project  is  completed,  it  may  be  read 
by  a county  staff  person  not  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the  project.  If 
that  person  does  not  understand  a part  of  the  project  proposal,  that  is 
an  indication  that  sufficient  detail  has  not  been  included  and  that 
portion  of  the  project  should  be  rewritten. 

Necessary  Information  to  be  Included  in  the  Attachments 

1.  Nature  of  Project  and  People  Served 

This  portion  of  the  project  should  include  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  group  to  be  served  including  their  characteristics  and 
the  basis  for  grouping  them  for  this  project.  A general  overview 
of  the  project  should  be  in  elude  id  indicating  the  courses  to  be 
offered  in  both  vocational  and  general  education.  The  bases  for 
selection  of  the  vocational  courses  should  be  given,  indicating 
whether  done  as  a result  of  research  studies,  interest  inventory, 
employer  survey  of  job  opportunties , etc.  The  general  education 
courses  to  be  included  should  also  be  described  with  the  basis  for 
their  inclusion. 

2.  Need  for  Project 

Background  information  should  be  given  pertaining  to  the  county 
'school  program,  in  general  and  m.ore  specifically,  what  is  or  is  not 
being  offered  for  persons  of  the  type  described  to  be  served  in 
this  project.  Information  pertaining  to  studies  made  identifying 
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persons  with  special  needs  should  be  included  as  well  as  information 
concerning  other  agencies  involved  in  providing  for  special  needs 
such  as  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Any  sur- 
veys done  in  the  community  indicating  placement  possibilities  or 
employment  needs  should  be  described.  Attitudes  of  county  staff 
and  teaching  personnel  as  to  acceptance  of  the  need  for  this  pro- 
ject should  be  indicated.  Any  and  all  information  indicating  the 
need  for  this  project  however  minute,  should  be  included, 

3,  Description  of  Project 

The  information  included  in  the  attachments  pertaining  to  the 
description  of  the  project  should  be  in  detail  and  describe  the 
organization  of  the  project  as  to  classes  in  vocational  education 
as  well  as  classes  in  general  education.  Information  should  in- 
clude how,  when,  and  where  the  courses  are  to  be  offered  and  how 
the  general  education  courses  support  or  relate  to  the  vocational 
training.  The  details  as  to  how  the  students  will  be  scheduled 
that  describes  how  the  students  will  be  selected  Sor  certain  types 
of  vocational  training  and  how  that  training  will  progress  t o 
eventual  employment r Course  outlines  should  be  included  for  each 
occupation  for  which  training  will  be  offered. 

Qualifications  of  the  personnel  I toobfe  .used  Uh  thh '.proj^t (Should 
be  included.  This  information  should  include  the  basic  certifi- 
cation requirement  of  a valid  Rank  111,  Florida  Certificate , plus 
any  special  competencies  that  an  individual  should  have  in  order 
to  instruct  the  class  or  training  program.  Personnel  to  be  used 
in  counseling,  testing,  supervisjLon,  or  any  supportive  role  should 
be  included  and  information  as  to  their  expected  qualifications 
should  be  included.  Positions  should  be  described  as  opposed  to 
describing  certain  individuals  in  mind  because  positions  remain 
constant  while  personnel  change. 

Supportive  educational  competencies  needed  for  each  type  of 
occupation  training  should  be  outlined.  The  basic  academic  skills 
with  their  application  should  be  described.  The  plan  for  orien- 
tation to  the  world  of  work  should  be  outlined  as  well  as. outlin- 
ing the  simple  work-related  '%’kills  necessary  for  all  employees. 
Necessary  social  skills  to  be  developed  should  be  described  and 
related  to  the  gaining  and  holding  of  a job.  The  necessary  per- 
formance skills  to  be  developed  in  each  occupation  for  which  train- 
ing- is  to  be  received  should  be  outlined  in  terms  of  those  neces- 
sary for  job  entry. 

Included  in  the  attachment  pertaining  to  evaluation  should  be 
copies  of  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  gathering  individual  in- 
formation, Any  special  techniques  such  as  case  studies,  interviews, 
or  observations  should  be  described.  The  itotal  evaluation  function 
should  be  outlined  from  the  beginning  evaluation  used  to  select 
students  for  the  project,  the  in-program  evaluation,  to  the  evalu- 
ation to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  training  program.  Any  fol- 
lowup evaluation  to  be  done  should  also  be  described. 
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4.  Cost  Factors 


The  attachment  including  the  budget  should  include  a detailed 
listing  of  items  of  equipment  and/or  supplies  requested.  The  list- 
ing should  be  done  by  type  of  occupational  training  program.  If 
you  are  to  include  three  different  types  of  occupational  training 
programs  in  the  project,  three  separate  equipment  lists  should  be 
included.  Duplication  of  items  for  two  or  more  training  programs 
should  be  avoided. 


Also  included  in  the  budget,  should  be  salary  and  travel  items 
as  well  as  custodial,  secretarial,  utility,  and  miscellaneous  items. 
All  expenses  that  are  to  be  paid  by  the  county  pertaining  to  the 
project  should  be  itemized  in  detail.  Pro-rated  portions  of  super- 
vlsors  and/or  teachers  salaries  should  be  included  as  well  as  any 
other  pro-rated  expenses.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  budget  and  its  items  and  counties  should  avoid  including  items 
of  equipment  and/or  supplies  of  less  than  $10  per  item  as  they  will 
not  be  approved. 
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the  conservation  of  human  resources 

By 

Dr.  E.  T.  York,  Jr. 


The  conservation  and  development  of  our  natural  resources  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  throughout  our  society.  We  hear  much  about  the 
conservation  of  our  soil,  water  and  wildlife,  for  exa^iipls.  I think  we 
could  all  agree  that  these  conservation  efforts  are  tremendously  tnport- 

ant . 

But  I would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  another  type  of  conservation, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  far  more  import ant --the  conservation  of  our 
human  resources.  These  are  by  any  measure  our  most  precious  resources. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  our  nation's  number  one  conservation  problem 
and  need . 

In  the  beginning,  I would  like  to  make  clear  what  we  mean  by  con- 
servation. To  some,,/  "con^rvation"  means  saving  or  protecting  in  a 
rather  restricted  -sej^se--i^  means  laying  something  away  or  putting  Si^me- 
thing'^''^bfi . the  shelrf'^',  sq.  tjo  speak.  This  is  not  a meaningful- e-oncept  b'f- 
. conservation--whether  we  fre  talking  about  soil,  water,  or  people.  To 
Jgonserve  means  to  avoid  /Waste.,  This  in  turn  suggests  that  true  con- 
'^servation  involves  us in^/ resources  in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid  waste-- 
using  them  in  such  a m^hner  that  the  greatest  good  can  be  derived  from 
them.  It  is  within  this  context  that  I want  to  talk  about  the  conserv- 
ation of  human  resources.  * 

Of  course,  the  thing  which  makes  human  resources  so  unique  and  so 
valuable,  is  the  human  mind  and  its  power  to  think,  reason,  and  to 
generate  new  ideas.  The  mind  is  not  an  exhaustible  resource--the  mind 
is  enhanced--it  becomes  more  valuable  with  use. 

In  this  age  of  great  technological  development,  we  .tiend  to  over- 
look or  minimize  the  power  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
space  program,  there  were  strong  advocab.es  of  using  machines  rather 
than  humans  to  pilot  our  spate  crafts.  In  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  using  human  beings,  one  of  the  astronauts  made  'this  point:  "Where 

al&e  can  you  find  a device  that  can  make  an  infinite  number  of  calcu- 
lations in  a short  period  of  time,  that'^weighs  less  than  180  pouhds , 
and*  that  can  be  mass  produced  by  unski llgd*-itboT. 

I am  sure  I don't  have  to  impress  upon  you  the  value  of  education 
and  its  rcTle  in  developing  human  resources.  We  have  made  great  strides 
in  education  in  recent  years,  but  we  yet  have  a long  way  to  go. 

Inadequate  education  and  training  are  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
great  problems  facing  our  society  today.  The  poverty  problem  we  hear 
so  much  about  is  in  essence  an  educational  problem.  More  than  1-1/2 
million  unemployed  people  today  have  less  than  an  e%bth-grade  education. 
People  so  ill-prepared  are  at  a.  great  disadvantage  in  today's  highly 
skilled  labor  market.  And  they  will  become  progressively  more  disad- 


vantaged  as  the  nation  pushes  itself  towardd  even  greater  technological 
achievements , 


Education  is,  of  course,  expensive.  Will  Rogers  once  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  thing  more  expensive  than  education  was  ignorance. 
We  should  recognize  that  education  is  an  investment  which  pays  handsome 
dividends  to  the  individual,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

For  example,  a recent  study  has  shown  that  a person  between  45  and 
54  years  of  age  today  who  had  less;;than  an  eighth-grade  ^ucation-- 
would  have  annual  earnings  of  less  than  one -ha If  the  amount  he  would 
have  received  had  he  completed  high  school.  Furthermore,  the  same  study 
showed  that  with  a college  education  he  would  be  making  almost  twice  as 
much  as  he  would  if  he  only  finished  high  school. 


Our  government  spent  a lot  of  money  in  supporting  the  educational 
endeavors  of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  I recently  figured  that  I have 
already  paid  back  Uncle  Sam  through  increased  income  taxes  between  two 
and  three  times  the  amount  he  spent  on  me  under  the  GI  Bill  (based  on 
the  higher  income  growing  out  of  this  education) . 

A prominent  University  of Chicago  economist  has  calculated  that 

for  each  dollar  spent  for  all  education,  there  is  a return  of  about  17$ 
per  year--a  17  percent  return  on  the  investment. 

I cite  these  economic  considerations  to  respond  to  those  who  con- 
tend that  we  cannot  afford  essential  education  services.  We  can  ill 
afford  not  to  devffop  our  human  resources  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. f 

I don't  me^il  to  suggest  that  everyone  should  get  a college  degree. 
However,  our  goal  should  be  that  of  providing  every  individual  with  the 
vopportunity  to  secure  that  education,  and  training  which  is  best  suited 
to  his  ability,  and  which  can  enable  him  to  make  the  greatest  contri- 
buticn  to  society. 

This  may  involve  Ph.D.  training  as  a theoretical  physicist,  or  may 
involve  training  as  a specialized  mechanic  or  technician.  A rocket  may 
blow  up  on  its  launching  pad  because  the  designer  was  incompetent,  or 
because  the  mechanic  who  adjusted  the  last  valve  was  incompetent.  Some- 
one has  made  the  observation  that  we  must  have  excellent  plumbers  as 
well  a.s  e.xcellent  phi losopheirs- -otherwise  neither  our  pipes  ,nor  our 
phllosophys  will  hold  water. 

Of  course,  our  soil,  water  and  other*  natural  resources  are  all  in 
some  respect  limited.  But  we  have  never  yet  discovered  the  power  and 
the  potential  of.,  the  hurian  mind.  We  can  only  cultivate  it,  train  it, 
educate  it  in  a continuing  expansion  of  the  one  resource  on  which  God 
has  put  no  limit. 

But  the  ccnservatiDn  of  human  resources  involves  much  more  than 
education  and  training.  We  are  experiencing  a great  loss  of  hum.an  re- 
sources today,  resulting  from  factors  other  than  a lack  of  education. 
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In  the  last  30  years,  particularly  since  the  great  floods  and  dust 
storms  of  the  mid  1930 's,  we  have  been  appropriately  concerned  about 
soil  erosion  and  we  have  done  something  about  it.  As  a nation,  it  is 
high  time  that  we  became  concerned  about  a different  type  of  erosion-- 
far  more  insidious  and  dangerous,  I am  speaking  of  an  erosion  of  our 
moral  fiber,  and  concepts  of  honesty,  integrity,  justice  and  fair  play- 
the  wearing  away  of  many  of  our  basic  principles  which  have  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  our  nation,  the  loss  of  respect  for  law  and  prder-- 
an  eroding  away  of  bur  belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  >6f  ’ithe  J,Jitt.i“ 

vidilal, 

This  is  a problem  which  focuses  upon  our  young  people  for  two 
reasons ““ firs t , because  this  is  where  the  losses  begin  and  where  they 
are  most  acute,  and  second,  because  we  are  becoming  a world  of  young* 
people.  Over  hal<f  the  people  on  earth  are  below  the  age  of  21,  In  this 
country  by  1966,  over  half  of  our  population  will  be  below  25, 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  evidence  for  the  type  of  losses  to  which  I 
refer--losses  which  are  preventing  the  full  and  most  fruitful  develop- 
ment of  these  most  precious  of  all  our  resources. 

We  see  wide-spread  disregard  if  not  contempt  for  law  and  order, 
FBI  reports  that  serious  crime  is  increasing  in  this  country  at  a rate 
5 times  as  fast  as  the  population--and  that  the  greatest  increase  is 
occurring  among  youth  under  18,  For  all  serious  crimes  committed  in 
the  United  States  in '.l?63youybut4ful ' • defenderw  i-were  respohsible  for  a 
staggering  72  percent  of  the  total  arrests  for  these  crimes. 

Let  me  quote  J,  Edgar  Hoover  concerning  these  alarming  statistics, 
Mr,  Hoover  said;  "What  a grim  and  unhappy  commentary  on  the  moral 
cliinAfie  of  this  great  nation.  The  moral  strength  of  our  nation  has 
decreased  alarmingly, 

"These  shocking  statistics  tQgeteher  with  the  publis's  apparent  in- 
difference to  them  are  indicative  of  the  false  morality  we  are  tolerat- 
ing today  ,,,,  This  breakdown  in  our  moral  standards  can  only  render  us 
impotent  as  a people  and  as  a nation  ,,,,  We  must  return  to  the  teach- 
ings of  God  if  we  are  to  cure  this  sickness," 


We  see  growing  evidence  of  this  immorality  to  which  Mr,  Hoo  ver 
refers.  The  Association  of  University  Women  Deans  ahd  Counselors  de- 
voted an  entire  issue  of  its  publication  to  "Student  Sex  Standards  and 
Behavior",  The  gist  of  its  several  articles  by  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected authorities  in  the  field  was  that  student  sex  behavior  has  be- 
come a national  problem  "unacknowledged,  unsavory,  and  unsolved," 
Dr,  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General,  indicated  recently  that  each  day  I5OO 
young  ^eri cans --mostly  teenagers --became  new  victims  of  venereal 
disease.  The  sale  of  pornographic  material  has  become  a $2  billion 
annual  business  in  this  country--with  most  of  it  being  directed  to  teen- 
agers , 

i ■ s 

There  is  wide-spread  rebellion  against  many  of  our  basic  institu- 
tions, Many  of  the  old-fashioned  and  time-honored  concepts  of  honesty. 
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loyalty,  patriotism,  courage  and  thrift  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
outmoded,  and  those  who  practice  them  are  looked  upon  as  some  sort  of 
"odj^  ball".  A recent  survey  made  by  Columbia  University  indicated  that 
of  all  students  questioned  in  some  99  colleges,  more  than  half  of  them 
cheat. 

We  see  a rather  wide-spread  rebellion  in  any  of  our  universities 
against  authority.  We  have  in  'recent  mojq^ths  seen  a group  of  young 
people  contribute  to  complete  turipoil  and  chaos  in  *one  of  our  nation's 
greatest  universities,  through  their  defiance  o'f  long-established  rules 
and  laws,  and  their  disregard  for  even  reasonable  standards  of  conduct. 
They  express  the  view  that  only  those  rules  and  laws  which  they  them- 
s'elves  consider  to  be  acceptable  would  be  obeyed. 

I could  cite  many  other  examples  of  this  type  of  erosion  of  our 
respect  for  authority,  moral  principles  and  basic  beliefs,  but  I doubt 
if  it  is  necessary.  And  I want  to  make  t't  clear  that  what  I am  saying 
is  not  an  indictment  qf,  young  people  generally.  We  know  that  many, 
man^jpf  our  young  people  are  just  as  fine  today  as  any  who  ever  lived. 
Yet  no'^one  can  dispute  some  of  the  serious  trends  to  which  I refer. 

Why  are  these  things  happening?  Young  people  are  inherently  no 
different  than  their  parents  or  grandparents.  The  only  reasonable  ex- 
planation for  this  is  *t^at  young  people  and  their  behavior  tend  to 
reflect  their  environment.  And  those  of  us  who  contribute  to  that  en- 
vironment must  accept  the  responsibility  for  wha^t  it  is  producing. 

Young  people  do  not  assimilate  values  by  merely  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words  as  honesty,  morality,  and  justice.  They  learn  atti- 
tudes, habits,  and  ways  of  judging  in  personal  relationships  with  those 
around  them.  They  do  not  learn  ethical  principles,  they  emulate  ethi- 
cal or  unethical  people.  That  is  why  young  people  need  models  of  what 
man  at  his  best  can  be . 


The  Swiss  philosopher,  Amiel,  said;  "Every  life  is  a profession  jof 
faith.  Every  man's  conduct  is  an  unspoken  .sermon  that  is  forever 
preaching  to  others." 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  growing  dis- 
respect for  authority,  law  and  order  by  young  people,  when  large  groups 
can,  at  will,  disregard  certain  laws  under  the  label  "righteous  civil 
disobedience",  and  actually  protected  if  not  encouraged  in  their  effortis 
by  some  of  the  highest  officials  the ' land . Is  it  surprising  . that 
young  people  should  ignore  rules  and  laws,  when  a well-known  figure  in 
our  country  today- -the  recipient,  of  a Nobel  Peace  Prizq- -should  openly 
defy  a fede^ral  court  order,  because  thought  it  "unjust""? 

Specific  disobedience  such  as  this  breeds  general  disobedience  as 
was  evident  some  months  ago  in  the  disasterous  riots  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey--when  mobs  ran  wild  in  the  s treets--completely  unresponsive 
to  law  and  order.  This  is  completely  contrary  to  .the  concept  of  a 
government  of  law.  There  can  be  no  laws  to  which  obedience  is  ^optional. 
Law  and  order  are  the  foundations  under  which  successful  government  must 
stand.  Without  law  and  order,  society  will  surely  destroy  itself. 


Is  it  surprising  that  there  should  be  cheating  and  dishonesty  by 
students  when  the  newspapers  are  full  every  day  of  examples  of  cheating 
and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  prominent  people  in  public  and  private 
life--a  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  being  sent  to  prison  for  evading 
his  income  taxes --a  man  occupying  one  of  the  most  important  positions? 
Congress,  being  charged  with  influence  peddling,  accepting  bribes,  and 
other  dishonest  and  immoral  acts--with  this  man  refusing  to  reply  to 
questipns  put  to  him  by  a congressional  committee  oh  the  grounds  of 
"possible  self  incrimination". 

These  are  just  some  of  the  "unspoken  sermons--forever  preaching" 
to  our  young  people  and  constantly  influencing  their  behavior. 

Our  educational  institutions  have  a great  responsibility  to  do 
something  about  this --a  responsibility  to  contribute  not  only  to  t^e 
development  of  the  student's  mind  but  to  the  development  of  his  charac- 
ter and  moral  fiber  as  well. 

Our  schools  must  spell  put  high  standards  of  behavior  and  let  it 
be  known  that  everyone  is  expected  to  abide  by  these  standards.  The 
failure  to  do  this  is  at  the  root  of  some  of  our  problems  today.  Young 
people  are  often  not  sure  what  society  expects  of  thein--what  the  stand- 
ards of  behavior  are.  Contrary  to  what  some  believe,  I don 'it  think 
young  people  want--and  I'm  sure  they  don't  need--the  sort  of  freedom 
which  too  many  schools  and  colleges  are  providing  today. 

Of  course,  rules  and  regulations  will  not  in  themselves  solve  the 
problem.  The  desire  to  behave  morally  and  ethically  must  be  instilled 
in  these  young  people.  The  big  task  is  that  of  challenging  young  people 
to  have  an  intellectual  understanding  of  the  place  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values  in  their  lives. 

Recently  one  of  the  largest  religious  groups  in  the  nation  asked 
the  President  to  call  a*White  House  Conference  on  public  morality  "to 
study  ways  to  halt  a weakening  of  the  moral  fiber  of  American  Society". 
And  one  of  the  specific  actions  was  an  appeal  to  educators  to  stress 
"chastity,  honesty,  personal  goodness,  and  integrity"  in  their  teach- 
ings . 


In  addition  to  helping  to  instill  in  our  young  people  by  precept 
and  by  example,  a sense  of  moral,  spiritual,  and  ethical  values,  our 
schools  and  colleges  must  also  do  more  to  give  these  young  people  an 
appreciation  of  their  great*  American  Heritage--to  instill  in  them  a 
feeling  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  their  country. 

Today,  -I  sometimes  think  that  patriotism  has  gone  out  of  style. 
Those  who  express  their  love  of  country  -are  often  looked  upon  as  right- 
wing  extremists--or  to  say  the  least,  some  sort  of  "square".  " Let  me 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  a recent  issue  of  a student 
publication  of  one  of  our  Midwestern  colleges,  entitled  "Nix  Patriotism". 
This  article  stated:  "Patriotism  is  an  emotion  that  is  marked  by  igonr- 
ance , stupidity,  prejudice,  autism,  fear,  and  hostility." 

It  was  a great  shock  to  all  of  us  during  the  Korean  conflict  to 
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s&e  so  many  of  oar  young  men  stirrender  to  the  enemy  without  a fight  and 
denounce  not  only  their  comrades  but  their  country  as  well.  We  have 
even  seen  some  of  these  traitors  return  home  after  a few  years  with  the 
gall  to  petition  their  government  for  back-pay--pay  for  the  jJeriod  In 
which  they  were  carrying  cur  their  treasonable  acts. 

How  and  why  does  this  sort  of  thing  happen?  I think  this  is  hap- 
pening because  these  young  people  have  not  been  given  a knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  their  Heritage- -they  have  not  been  introduced  to  the 
great  heroes  of  Airerican  History- they  have  no  knowledge  of  these  men  to 
pattern  their  own  lives  after--to  guide  their  own  conduct. 

Today  we  see  many  schools  and  colleges  doing  away  with  American 
History  as  required  work.  And  e-:ven  the  courses  which  are  offered  are 
in  many  cases  relatively  sterile  and  ineffective. 

This  Week  magazine  made  a survey  recently  of  school  history  books 
issued  before  1920,  compared  with  those  issued  since.  Nathan  Hale's 
classic  statement,  "1  regret  that  I have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my 
•country"  was  in  all  of  the  old  texts,  and  only  one  of  the  new  texts. 

Patrick  Henry's  ringing  declaration,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death",  was  in  twelve  -'f  the  fourteen  earlier  texts,  and  in  only'  two  of 
the  forty-five  more,  recent  ones. 

i 

But  John  Paul  Jones  really  set  the  record.  He  said,  "I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  fight"  in  nine  of  the  old  books~-his'  historic  statement 
was  found  in  none  cf  the  new  ones . 


Arnold  Toynbee,  the  famous  hiscorian,  has  said  that  of  20  notable 
civilizations,  19  perished  n:r  from  external  conquest,  but  from  evapor- 
ation of  belief  within. 


"Evapcra  tii.o.  of  beli<"'f  fr-.r.  Aithin"- 
many  of  the.  di  £ f : on  i t i es  1 hav’e  d i.- ...ssed  ? 

A dni.versi  t.y  if  da  1 ,i  f c, rr. : a s-iphcmore 
believe  in  anything- -but  1 b£'h;eve  against  a 


"isn't  this  at  -fehe  root  of 

\ 

put  It  this  way--"l  don't 
lot  of  things". 


A chaplain  in  r ne  <-f  : western  universities  made' this  observation: 
"All  tco  prevalent  cn  the  cclltige  campus  today  is  the  teacher  who  de- 
lights in  the  destruction  of  traditional  ideals  and  values,  without  any 
balanced  appraisal  in  ‘ the  beginning  or  replacement  of  intellectual 
security  at  the  end  of  th.'iS  devastating  process." 


I don't  mean  to  socr.d  criti>ca! 
am  indeed  proud  to  be  a pa -t  tb  i 
d*„.  say  is  the  fs*rm  of  cor.  f ve 

w . 1 1 i n g t*'-‘  I ooK  at  icl  at  wt  ■ ( S’  c i n 
■'?  ' rt  ccmingb,  v;e  m^sc  be  c ; 1 1 in 


of  our  educational  ins fCtut ions . 1 
.s  great  educational  raissioil.  What  1 
-;e  I f-examlnaticn.  We  must  always  be 
g and  if  we  have  faults,  weaknesses 
a,  to  make  whatever  adjustments  might 


be  c..al  led  fcr. 


Tn 


i ud  g.Tien  t .. 


and  colleges  are  doing  an  excellent 


iob  from  the  standpoint  of  academic  and  technical  training.  However, 
am  afraid  we  have  been  far  less  successful  in  helping  to  iMtall  in  our 
young  people  the  sense  of  values  which  might  give  their  lives  greater 
Stability  and  more  purposeful  direction. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  sole  responsibility  of  our  educational 
institutions.  It  is  a responsibility  we  must  all  share.  T_ 
type  of  conservation  we  all  pan  ■practice--in. trying  to  dvoid  the  t rag 
Jalte  of  human  potential-in  providing  conditions  under  which  young 
people  can  develop  mentally,  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually 
such  a way  that  they  can  live  rich,  full  lives  and  make  their  maximum 

contribution  to  society. 


This  is  conservation  in  its  finest  and  most  meaningful  form 
is  the  type  of  conservation  which  offers  great  returns-because , and  I 
close  with  these  familiar  words:  "Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it^^  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethem,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.  ^ 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE:  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHER 

IN  HIS  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY 

By 

Eddith  Montgomery 


Vocational  guidance,  the  oldest  area  of  the  general  field  of  guid- 
ance, was  developed  within  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  the  idea  of 
the  orignators  being  to  help  some,  persons  find  jobs  and  to  assist  others 
in  finding  better  jobs.  These  eatly  workers  soon  came  to  realize  that 
it  was  necessary  to  counsel  with  the  whole  person— his  hopes,  prejudices, 
aims,  and  ambitions,  as  well  as  with  vocational  and  personal  problems. 
This  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  history  of  the  formal  organization 
of  the  guidance  movement.  Informally,  parents  and  teachers  have  always 
been  important  participants  in  vocational  guidance.  Wise  parents  have 
always  sought  to  help  their  children  to  establish  themselves  as  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  Not  all  efforts  have  been  wise.  Parents 
have  sometimes  tried  to  realize  their  own  ambitions  through  their 
children.  , Nor  have  teachers  always  acted  wisely.  They  have  been  known 
to  place  their  own  interests  and  subject  matter  abbve  the  individual's 
interests  and  welfare.  More  often  than  not,  however,  when  a successful 
person  has  been  asked  why  he  embanked  upon  his  chosen  career,  he  has  re- 
ferred to  some  significant  other,  frequently  a teacher,  who  ' influenced 
him  during'  the  formative  years  to  enter  the  field  which  led  to  ultimate 
success . 

No  one  sensitive  to  the  occupational  trends  of  this  decade  can 
under^rate  the  importance  of  the  mastery  of  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  of  general  education  to  the  choice  of  a vocation.  In  speaking 
of  vocational  education,  Mr.  Bailey  stated  in  an  address  to  the  Chief 
State  School  Officers  that  the  best  vocational""education  we  can  give  a 
student  is  to  teach  him  to  read.  I expect  each  one  of  you  would  agree 
with  him  from  your  own  experience.  Gone  is  the  day  when  it  would  suf- 
fice merely  to  teach  the  agricultural  worker  the  mechanics  of  hand 
skills.  The  worker  of  today  must  be  able  to  communicate--to  read,  to 
express  himself  with  clarity  and  to  deal  effectively  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  mathematics  and  science. 

♦ 

You  know  far  better  than  I that  the  expensive  equipment  in  use  on 
most  farms  today  requires  considerable  mechanical  ability  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  more  than  the  minimum  supporting  skills  of  readin', 
ritin',  and 'rithmetic . 

The  role  of  the  agricultural  teacher  begins  with  his  role  as  a 
classroom  teacher  with  all  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  any 
classroom  teacher.  Here  I wish  to  digress  to  pay  respect  to  fhe  excel- 
lent classroom  teacher  as  the  single  most  important  influence  in  the 
educational  structure.  The  excellent  classroom  teacher  feels  the  re- 
sponsibility for  every  student  in  this  sphere  of  inf luence, regards  him 
as  a uniq'ue  individual  and  has  tolerance  for  his  uniquenesses,  accepts 
him.  as  a person  of  worth,  capable  of  becoming  better  than  he  now  is, 
regardless  of  his  present  classification.  How  prone  we  sometimes  are 

t 
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to  categorize--these  are  the  gifted,  these  the  average,  these  the  slow 
learners,  herding  human  beings,  our  most  precious  resource,  into  groups 
much  as  we  might  our  cattle,  and  consider  our  job  half  done  now  that 
they  are  branded.  Then  we  measure  out  the  carefully  balanced  feed  to 
the  gifted,  the  average  to  the  average,  and  turn  the  slow  learners  out 
to  pasture- -or  in  your  county  perhaps  the  tables  are  turned.  It  is  dif- 
ficult and  time  consuming  to  work  effectively  with  individuals,  but  I 
like  the  way  Neil  Postman  expresses  the  idea  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
Teacher  Edition  of  The  Uses  of  Language; 


"Education  in  a democratic  society,  rather  than  trim  all  the  stu- 
dents to  form  neat  hedgerows,  must  nurture  the  growth  of  widely 
different  and  individualistic  plants.  Of  course,  this  makes  for 
an  untidy  garden,  and  it  creates  all  kinds  of  problems  for  the 
gardener.  But  the  resulting  brilliance  and  diversity  are  worth 
all  the  trouble." 

As  an  excellent  classroom  teacher  he  has  respect  for  and  is  master 
of  the  subject  content  of  his  field.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  is 
contagious,  but  he  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  his  students.  One  of 
the  local  agricultural  teachers  expressed  it  well  when  he  said: 

"I  respect  high  standard  and  strive  for  high  standard,  but  I do 
not  want  to  hold  my  standards  so  high  that  I leave  the  boys" 

Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  distinguished  visiting  professor  at  Univer* 
city  of  Southern  California,  addressing  the  Conferende  of  School 
Superintendents  last  semester  on  the  intriguing  subject  "Revolution  by 
Education  in  the  Twenty-First  Century",  spoke  as  if  he  wUre  reporting 
on  education  in  the  year  2065,  and  referring  to  excellent  classroom 
teachers,  he  said. 

Professional  teachers  on  all  levels  of  schooling  in  1965  thought 
that  education  was  a matter  of  changing  the  learner's  attitudes, 
him  develop  ' a > drivo  to  :achieyera_e.ntj  j d9daglvihg:..him-.the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  to  acquire  his  own  iiidlviducil  ’ style 
of  learning  and  living  ...  The  heart. of  the  school  process  was  now 
a system  of  studying  each  lerner  to  discover  his  uniqueness, 
developing  his  strenths  so  that  they  would  obliterate  his  weak- 
nesses, and  fostering  the  drive  he  required  to  reach  his  goals. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as  an  excellent  classroom 
teacher,  as  an  agricultural  teacher  he  is  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest,  most  honored,  ang  most  essential  of  all  vocations.  Let  him 
not  forget  that  the  vocation  is  being  evaluated  through  him  and  the 
image  he  gives  it.  He  has  met  the  requirements  for  certification,  but 
the  excellent  teacher  also  represents  his  profession  we 11- -he  is  able 
to  handle  his  language --means  of  communication  both  written  and  spoken, 
with  correctness  and  clarity,  and  his  dress  is.  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, the  task,  and  the  circumstance.':  Young  people  are  great  imita- 

tors and  emulators.  Each  individual's  repreAfj^tat ion  of  the  profession 
in  general  may  either  attract  or  repel. 


The  agricultural  teacher  is  a member  of  a team  and  has  the  same 
responsibility  for  the  effective  operation  of  the  team  as  does  the 
English  teacher,,  the  mathematics  teachetj  or  the  science  teacher.  Be- 
cause the  location  of  the  physical  facilities  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment is  often  removed  from  the  building  in  which  most  of  the  activities 
of  the  school  take  place,  either  the  agricultural  teacher  or  the  other 
members  of  the  staff  may  tend  to  operate  independently  ..of  the.  other.  It 
is  difficult  in  a large  school  to  foster  close  relationship  with  all 
members  of  the  staff,  but  education  in  the  secondary  school  should  not 
be  so  compartmentalized  that  there  seems  to  be  no  relationship  between 
the  various  subject,?  and  departments.  The  English  department  arid  the 
agricultural  department  have  much  in  common.  The  ability  to  read,  the 
correct,  concise,  clea,r  expression  of  one*s  language  in  order  to  com- 
municate agricultural  infoirnation  and  ideas  are  functions  .of  the  agri- 
culture class  as  well  as  the  English  class.  Naturally  the  agricultural 
teacher  is  not  expected  to  be  an  expert  in  the  remedial  aspects  of 
teaching,  but  he  can  assume  his  responsibility  for  teaching  reading 
agriculture,  writing  agii cu Lture , and  perfcrrming  the  necessary  number 
skills  which  apply  to  agriculture,  Wendell  Johnson  observed  that  you 
can’t  write  writing.  Similarly,  you  can’t  read  reading.  Just  as  dif- 
ferent forms  of  writing  require  different  competencies,  different  forms 
of  reading  require  different  competencies , The  mathematics  department 
and  the  agricultural  department  have  much  in  common.  The  science  de- 
partment and  the  agricultural  department  have  much  in  common.  If  you 
would  aid  vocational  guidance,  let  your  influence  as  a’ strong  member  of 
the  team  be  felt  on  your  facilities.  Remind  them,  pf  the  chang"’'ng  role 
of  agriculture  and  acquaint  them  with  the  opportunities  for  members  of 
their  specialties  in  agriculture. 

Especially  would  [ urge  you  to  work  closely  with  the  guidance  de- 
partment. Few  schools  in  Florida  are  staffed  with  guidance  counselors 
in  the  recommended  ratio  ol  students  to  counselor  tc  permit  them  to  do 
well,  all  of  the  .respons  ib  1 1 : t ies . requ/ired  of  their , The  role  of  guid- 
ance is  sometimes  misunderstood . and  improved  communication  is  greatly 
needed.  Guidance  counselor^^  re-i!ly  are.  not  all  like  the  plump  female 
outlined  in.  the  v'Toring  brok  publi  .-bed  by  .one  ol  the  book  companies 
last  year.  The  caption  reach 


This  is  the  Guidance  Counselor. 

the  teacher  down  t hfe-  ball,  f olor  her  a vile  color 


She  gives  all  fhe  good  student-s  to 


IT  you  haven't  tried'  it, drop  In  for  a ftiendly  and  informative  chat 
with,  the  guidance  department,  I believe  you  will  find  that  they  want 
to  help  you  individualize  instiuot,!  cn,  to  help  you  meet  the  needs  of 


your  students,  and  tc?  help  direct  ' the  students  to  you  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  and  can  profit  most  from  your  course  of  stuciy.  And 
if  you  find  that  >ca  have  a student  who  is  rot  responding  to  your  best 
efforts , you  can  sometime-  get  he  lp  from  the  guidance,  department:  if 
not  help,  you  w 
student  who  is 


1 ka' 


Silt 


i .ne  cliance  tc  let  off  steam.  If  you  have,  a 
■tare I r:g  ard  reeds  a.  siholassblp  t hi 5 is  a gdod  place 


tc  get  information,  Co jnseloTs  need  tc  knew  what 


i.s  go.tng  on  in  your 


department  in  order  t ' kn-.w  how.  to  help  students  find  what  they  are 
seeking.  Cou.nsel‘~rs  also  identify  needs  that  are  not  being  met,  and 


and  you  may  furnish  the  means  of  finding  the  solution. 

The  agricultural  teacher  as  a member  of  the  community  finds  places 
of  service  to  the  community  through  church,  civic,  and  service  clubs 
and  assumes  leadership  roles  when  opportunities  present  themselves.  He 
serves  as  consultant  to  adults  of  the  community  either  as  individuals 
or  in  groups  as  they  seek  his  specialized  knowledge. 

Mr.  Johnson  invited  me  to  meet  with  the  Orange  County  agricultural 
teachers  recently  to  give  me  a chance  to  gather  some  suggestions  to 
bring  to  you  today.  It  was  a most  rewarding  experience  for  me.  It  gave 
them  a chance  to  say  some  things  they  had  wanted  to  say  about  guidance 
personnel,  and  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  I have  also  talked  with  some  guidance  counselors  since  that  meet- 
ing, Some  suggestions  from  the  counselor's  office  include: 

1.  Be  realistic  in  planning  the  programs  to  be  offered.  In  adapting 
the  content  to  meet  present  needs,  give  some  thought  to  changing 
the  designations.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  young 
people  with  high  interest  in  outdoor  activities,  plants  and  animals, 
respond  negatively  to  the  course  called  Agriculture  I ior  Agriculture 
II,  but  do  respond  entusiastically  to  a course  called  "Forestry". 

2.  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  guidance  counselor  in 
Orange  County  is  finding  a course  of  study  suitable  for  non-college 
bound  student,  one  with  high  interest  level  and  yet  not  beyond  his 
ability.  Because  of  the  nature  of  your  course- -laboratory  type 
course  and  the  opportunity  to  individualize  instruction,  the  agri- 
cultural teacher  has  one  of  the  most  important  roles  in  the  modern 
secondary  school.  This  teacher  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  be- 

^ come  the  significant  other  in  the  lives  of  young  people  that  others 
cannot  reach.  To  avoid  the  pathos  revealed  in  this  piece  of  origi~ 
nal  writing  from  a creative  writing  class  composed  of  less  than 
shining  stars  in  the  academic  realm.  The  class  assignment  was  to 
write  the  words  for  a Blues  tune.  It  goes  like  this: 

Went  to  see  the  teacher;  gotta  pass  this  test. 

Went  to  see  the  teacher;  gotta  pass  this  test. 

She  said,  "Ain't  any  use,  son,  you  flunk  like  the  rest." 

Today  we  got  report  cards;  gotta  take  them  home. 

Today  we  got  report  cards;  gotta  take  them  home. 

^ Ain't  any  use  to,  my  old  man's  always  stoned. 

Leaving  home  forever;  'cause  nobody  wants  me  there. 

Leaving  home  forever;  'cause  nobody  wants  me  there. 

Find  another  family,  someone  to  really  care. 

3.  Work  with  the  administration  and  department  chairihan  to  revise  and 
improve  curriculum. 

4.  Since  so  many  of  the  vocational  opportunities  in  the  broad  field  of 
agriculture  require  college  preparation,  the  agriioCultural  teacher 
can  serve  as  resource  person  to  other  members  of  the  faculty.  He 
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can  make  own  ciassroom  and  laboratory  an  attractive  area  to 
appeal  to  all  students  who  have  an  interest  in  his  .fie,ld  and  give 
them  indiVid'.  ai  inf  orraa ti or. , He  can  furnish  specialized  profes- 
sional information  r.  r facv:lty  and  students.  He  can  sponsor  assembly 


pr’ig  rams 


He  can  mainraln  a bulletin  board  with  current  information 


about  opp’ort '>ni  L ■ es  in  agi  i o 1 tu  rt 


rest  effective  proced’.,res  i n vocational  guidance  is  to 
opportunity  for  a peirson  to  try  out  on  a temporary  basis. 
Through  his  contacts  with  the  business  community  he  can  help  place 
st.jdenL.s  in  parr-tire  or  temporary  jobs. 


One  of  the 
orovid-e;  the 


short,  .all  that  can  be 


done  tc  help  stu'dents  hnow  more  about  themselves  and  more  about  oc- 
cupation- will  help  them  find  that  most  satisfying  place  to  spend 
the  large  porti'^n  of  one’s  life 


which  is  to  be  devoted  to  his  vo- 


catr.'.ir 


aucr'iary 

We  h.Hvei  attempted  t.'  mahe  some  general  statements  about  vocational 
guidance.,  abcat  the  role  cf  the  ag'i;icu  1 tural  teacher  as  a classroom 
teacher.  as  a membf-'t  'f  t.he  whole,  school  team  and  as  a participating 
citizen  in  h.is  commun  i , Some  suggestipjns  were  offered  for  agricultural 
teachers  in  wrrkins  wnb  all  member.-  of  the  school. 
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CHILD  LABOR  LAWS 
By 

Harry  Garvin 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Wood.  I appreciate  having  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk..*\!;^4'th  you  all. 

I had  the  occasion  to  visit  with  some  of  the  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  this  past  Monday,  and  had  quite  a discussion  with  them.  I 
believe,  one  of  the  facts  brought  out,  was  that  every  county  and  even 
the  larger  cities  in  a county  have  different  child  labor  ^oblems.  And 
as  many  child  labor  problems  as  there  are!  There  are  that  many  questions. 

A pamphlet  was  passed  out  to  you,  called  "The  Floridat  Child  IdborLaw 
" in  a Nutshell".  Many  questions  in  your  mind  are,  no  doubt,  answer:e  d 
in  this  pamphlet.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Florida  Child  Labor 
Law,  is  to  keep  children  in  school  as  long  as  they  can  profit  by  con- 
tinued education.  The  uneducated  children  of  today  are  the  unemployed 
of  tomorrow,  and  children  who  "follow  the  crops"  are  usually  more  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  than  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  regularly 
and  follow  the  school  program. 

The  State  Legislature  sets  a 16  year  age  minimum  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children  working  in  agriculture  during  school  hours  and  this 
applies  to  migratory  workers  as  well.  All  states  have  child  labor  laws 
and  most  have  school  attendance  laws.  In  many  cases  the  employer  is 
aIs.o  under  the  United  States  Department  of  Labors  Fair  Labor  Standards 

Act . 

From  time  to  time,  survey  teams  make  inspections  in  the  fields, 
and  all  employers  who  are  illegally  working  minors,  are  in  violation  of 
the  law  and  such  offense  is  a misdemeanor,  and  punishable,  as  explained 
in  your  pamphlet.  We,  however,  take  the  premises,  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  educate  than  to  eradicate  and  with  it  in'mind,  in  making  our 
field  surveys,  we  ask  that  the  employer  comply  with  the  law  in  the 
future  use  of  minors.  We  find  very  few,  who  are  chronic  or  flagrant 
violators . 

To  many,  any  law  implies  a deterrent  to  activities.  It  is  not  and 
never  was  the  intent  of  the  Child  Labor  Law  to  do  anything  other  ' than 
implement  the  employment  of  minors  between  th,e  ages  of  12  and  18. 

Minors  between, these  ages,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  school,  must  secure  a work  certificate,  sometimes  called  a Work  Per- 
mit. An  original  of  this  certificate,  which  is  issued  through  the 
school  system,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  The  certificate 
does  not  constitute  a permission  of  employment  or  work.  Its  purpose  is 
to  show  the  age  of  the  minor  as  shown  by  school  records  and  also  calls 
to  the  attention  of  the  employer  the  hours  of  legal  employment  for  the 
minor  named.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  but  one  of 
these  exceptions,  which  I am  sure  you  would  be  interested  in,  is  minors 
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employed  in  agriculture.  When  so  employed,  they  do  not  need  a certifi- 
cate and  the  hour  limitations  removed,  however,  no  minor  under  16  may 
be  employed  during  school  hours,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  do  any  of  the- 
hazardous  occupations  listed  on  page  3 of  "The  Florida  Child  Labor  Law 
in  the  Nutshell"  pamphlet. 

Please  note  also,  the  addresses  listed  on  the  back  of  these  pamph- 
lets. 1 assure  you  that  if  any  time  you  have  a question  and  will  ad- 
dress a letter  of  call  any  of  the  offices,  you  will  receive  an  immediatae 
response. 

While  there  is  no  requirement  necessitating  a certificate  for  a 
minor  working  in  agriculture  neither  is  there  any  law  against  it.  There* 
fore,  we  ask  the  school  authority,  in  the  event  the  employer  or 
the  minor,  requests  such  a certificate,  that  it  be  issued.  An  example 
of  such  certificate  would-be,  that  of  the  minor  working  for-a  citrus 
packing  plant.  While  this  may  be  agricultural  in  nature,  the  packing 
plant  does  not  necessarily  fall  in  the  category  of  exempt  agricultural 
occupations . 

Any  employer,  whose  crops  or  products,  go  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
farmer  who  sends  his  product  outside  the. state  or  delivers  his  product 
to  a canner,  processor,  or  dealer  who  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe, 
will  send  it  outside  the  state,  either  in  its  original  form  or  as  an 
ingredient  of  another  product.  For  example:  orange  growers,  who  send 
their  oranges  to  a cannery  within  the  same  state  are  covered  by  federal 
regulations,  if  the  canned  orange  product  made  from  their  oranges,  goes 
out  of  the  state  would  fall  under  Federal  Rules  and  Regulations.  Under 
the  federal  requi-rements , no  minor  under  16  may  work  on  a farm  during 
school  hours.  Now  this  may  seem  to  be  a contradiction  between  the 
federal  law  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  2 in  your  pamphlet,  it  states  that  a minor  under  16  may  work  dur- 
ing school  hears,  when  such,  employment  has  been  determined  as  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  family.  In  such  cases  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  may  issue  a certificate  to  minors  14  or 
15  years  of  age.  But  such  certificate  would  be  valid  only  to  the 
employer  who  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  and  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  To  those  of  you  who  may 
be  interested,  this  is  Child  Labor  Bulletin  #101  and  #102,  revised, 
February,  1962,  and  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  Of  Labor, 
Regional  Office,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

I would  prefer  that  we  do  not  refer  always  to  the  term  Child  Labor 
L4w,  but  "Supervision  of  Employment".  Using  this  phraseology,  we  very 
easily  will  see  the  reasoning  behind  the  law.  I believe,  at  this  time*, 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  if  there  are  questions? 
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SUGGESTED  GUIDELINES  FOR  UTILIZING  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  SHOPS 

FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  TRAINING 

By 

Clarence  J.  Rogers 


In  appro^a^ching  this  subject  I think  we  had  better  define  occupa- 
tional training.  I am  assuming  that  occupational  training  means  train- 
ing .for  the  off-farm  agriculture  related  occupations  or  jobs  that  you 
have  been  hearing  about  this  week.  All  of  the  occupations  are  not  lo- 
cated off  the  farm  but  they  are  not  strictly  production  activities  that 
you  have  been  training  for  in  the  past. 

You  have  been  told  that  Agricultural  Machinery,  Agricultural  Sup- 
plies and  Ornamental  Horticulture  shows  the  probability  of  hiring  the 
largest  number  of  persons  in  the  next  5 years.  To  break  this  down 
further,  let's  take  agricultural  machinery  alone  and  divide  it  into 
various  segments  of  jobs.  These  are  Agricultural  Machinery  mechanics , 
Agricultural  Machinery  mechanics  helper.  Agricultural  Machinery  parts 
man.  Agricultural  Machinery  service  supervisor,  and  Agricultural  Mach- 
inery delivery  and  set-up  man.  These  are  the  types  of  men  industry  has 
said  they  need.  There  are  others  that  we  might  name  such  as  Agri- 
cultural Machinery  operators  and  maintenance  men  who  would  be  employed 
on  the  farm. 

However,  the  point  I want  to  bring  out  is  that  the  occupations 
just  named  will  require  a higher  degree  of  skills  and  competence  thab 
"has  been  taught  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  past..  It  is  estimated 
that  the  required  time  for  training  might  run  from  300  hours  for  a set- 
up and  delivery  man  to  2000  hours  for  tractor  mechanic. 


Now  lets  get  back  to  the  subject  at  hand,  guidelines  for  utilizing 
agricultural  mechanics  shops  for  occupational  training.  What  are  some 
of  the  things  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  train  our 
students  for  some  of  these  occupations.  Let  me  say  right  here  vocational 
agriculture  departments  are  not  ready  to  train  for  all  of  these  occu- 
pations. Keep  this  in  mind  as  we  go  along.  Ask  yourself  which  ones 
you  could  teach  in  your  department? 

The  first  thing  I think  you  will  have^  to,  do  is  study  the  occu- 
pation for  which  you  will  be  training  people.  What  does  this  employe  r 
or  this  segment  of  industry  require,  in  the  way  of  skills,  knowledge, 
related  agriculture,  etc.?  After  all  of  this  has  been  determined  the 
shop  will  have  to  be  organized  to  accomplish  the  objective. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  shop  can  be  set  up  to  resemble  as  close  as 
possible  the  actual  working  conditions  the  student  will  encounter  later. 
You  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  you  still  have  other  students  that 
will  be  using  the  shop.  These  students  that  you  are  training  for  <^,ccu- 
pations  will  probably  be  3rd  and  4th  year  students. 

Equipment  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  important  items  to  con- 
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sider  in  this  program.  In  a recent  occupational  survey  a big  criticism 
was  that  schools  training  technicians  were  not  using  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, We  all  know  this  problem,  once  a shop  is  equipped,  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  additional  or  new  equipment.  In  fact,  there  are  many  shfjps 
in  the  state  that  have  never  been  properly  equipped  for  the  striftly 
Agriculture  production  program  we  have  been  teaching.  In  this  program 
it  will  not  be  adequate  to  teach  a student  how  to  lap  or  grind  valves 
with  a piece  of  string  rather  than  the  right  tool.  Training  the  stu- 
dents tp  be  proficient  in  welding  cannot  be  done  with  the  one  welding 
machine  most  of  you  have  in  your  shop  at  present.  Study  the  tools  and 
equipment  you  will  need  and  teach  the  student  how  to  use  them. 

Your  reference  library  will  have  to  be  expanded  greatly  to  satisfy^ 
the  needs  of  this  man.  He  will  have  to  be  able  to  read  Jblueprints  and 
make  drawings.  Safety  will  have  to  be  stressed  more  than  ever.  Not 
that  it  is  anymore  important  now  but  this  man  will  have  to  not  only 
know  safety  but  practice  it.  All  types  of  visual  aids  will  need  to  be 
utilized,  film  strips,  slides,  movies,  charts,  and  mock-ups,  and  visual 
aids.  This  is  one  area  which  has  been  greatly  neglected.  If  I may,  I 
would  like  to  demonstrate  a new  visual  aid  to  be  used  in  teaching  small 
gas  engines , 

There  is  one  other  item  I would  like  to  mention.  Are  you  satisfied 
to  teach  these  off-farm  occupations?  Some  of  you  are  perhaps,  others 
perhaps  some  part  of  the  occupation.  Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
This  is  not  a reflection  on  anyone.  You  were  not  trained  to  do  this 
teaching.  What  I am  trying  to  say,  is  approach  this  with  caution,  don't 
jump  into  it  too  quick.  There  will  be  pilot  programs  all  over  the 
country,  Florida  included;  there  are  curricula  being  developed  which  can 
be  used  as  a guide.  Perhaps  our  role  will  be  to  show  the  student  the 
opportunities  in  these  occupations  and  give  him  some  preliminary  train- 
ing for  post  high  school  work, 

I hope  I have  not  sounded  too  pessimistic  but  the  avenue  opened  by 
the  Vocational  Act  of  1963  for  Vocational  Agriculture  to  go  into  train- 
ing for  off-farm  occupations  will  require  a lot  of  planning  and  changes 
in  the  years  just  ahead. 
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* NEW  DIMENSIONS  IN  RURAL  AREAS  DEVELOPMENT 

V-  By 

! Dr.  M.  0.  Watkins 


I appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  of  bringing  you  up  to  date 
on  what  is  happening  in  Rural  Areas  Development  here  in  Florida, and 
nationally,  as  it  affects  Florida. 

Perhaps,  before  discussing  the  present  and  future  in  this  broad 
planning  effort,  it  might  be  helpful  to  look  briefly  at  the  past  to  re- 
fresh our  minds  on  the  what  ,a^fi  the  why  of  Rural  Areas  Development. 

As  most  of  you  know.  Rural  Development  has  its  beginning  in  the 
middle  1950 *s.  The  then  administration  became  greatly  concerned  and. 
viewed  as  a national  problem  trends  and  directions  in  m^pyoof  the  rural 
sections  of  the  United  States.  National  leadership  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  many  communities  and  rural  areas  were  drying 
up,  losing  population,  with  resulting  deterioration  of  public  school 
systems,  churches,  community  services  and  community  life  in  general. 

The  Rural  Development  Program,  then,  had  as  its  original  objective 
a nationwide  effort,  at  first  on  a pilot  basis,  to  reverse  this  trend 
in  loss  of  population  from  rural  areas  by  attempting  to  provide  addi- 
tional job  opportunities  through  industry  and  otherwise  for  those  people 
who  were  having  to  move,  the  speeding  up  of  agricultural  development 
there  so  that  incomes  would  not  decline,  and  in  general  the  effort  was 
to  reverse  the  decline  *‘in  the  economies  of  theserrurAl  area§ , and  to 
start  economic  development,  economic  opportunity,  and  in  fact,  advance- 
ment on  a broad  front  in'' rural  communities. 

Here  in  Florida,  our  first  state  committee  was  formed  in  1957  with 
membership  from  some  30  organizations  and  agencies  having  concern  for 
rural  people  and  rural  programs.  Two  counties  were  established  on  a 
pilot  basis,  Suwannee  and  Washington,  in  an  effort  to  see  what  might  be 
done  in  reversing  the  trend  in  economic  decline  in  rural  areas. 

Later  here  in  Florida  additional  counties  were  added  as  interest 
grew  among  people.  In  1961,  when  President  Kennedy  was  iuitahigutated, 
his  administration  felt  that  the  Rural  Development  program  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  decided  to 
further  broaden  and  expand  it.  The  name  was  changed  to  Rural  Areas 
Development.  The  new  administration  indicated  that,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, the  original  objectives  could  be  changed  and  expanded  so 
that  Rural  Development  would  apply  to  any  county  in  the  United  Statea. 
A structure  of  commit^tees  and  other  organizations  covering  an  entire 
state  was  envisioned  with  the  objective  of  planning  for  the  development 
of  resources  in  each  county,  of  solving  problems  which  limited  thp  de- 
velopment of  a county,  and  thoough  both  group  action  and  individual 
action,  work  toward  the  solution  of  problems  involving  both  rural  de- 
cline on  the  one  hand  and'  urban  expansion  on  the  other.  These  com- 
mittees would  function  on  both  county  and  community  basis,  as  well  as 
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statewide,  and  would  develop  understanding  of  potentials  and  opportuni- 
ties for  the  people  and  development  of  their  resources.  Technical 
assistance  would  be  provided  through  the  Technical  Action  Panels,  made 
up  primarily  of  USDA  people.  Rural  Areas  Development  would  bea  people's 
program  which  would  work  on  problems  which  people  themselves  were  con- 
cerned with.  It  would  include  work  with  all  organizations  and  groups 
in  the  county  interested  in  this  development.  It  would  include  work  on 
many  different  fronts,  such  as  the  following: 

Development,  conservation  and  use  of  land  and  water,  forest  and 
wildlife; 

Development  of  human  resources; 

Development  of  institutional  resources  and  community  services; 

Development  of  business  and  industrial  resources. 

Educational  and  organizational  work  was  pressed  upon  the  Extension 
Service,  However,  we  need  the  cooperation  of  you, Vocational  Agriculture 
teachers,  and  others  like  you,  in  the  counties  as  we  continue  to  expand 
this  effort. 

Under  the  administrations  of  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  became  a reality  providing  funds  for 
industrial  development  expansion.  In  rural  areas , ^this  Act  was  appli- 
cable only  where  incomes  were  lowest  and  unemployment ^ was  highest.  The 
Act  did  give  a boost  to  bringing  in  new  industries  into  rural  areas  and 
to  providing  new  job  opportunities  for  rural  people,  [ 

In  more  recent  months,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been  pas- 
sed and  this  also  has  had  tremendous  implications  for  enlarging  upon 
the  objectives  of  Rural  Areas  Develo|>ment , 

I 

A quick  rundown  on  the  present  situation  here  in  Florida  and  the 
developments  nationally  which  are  of  concern  to  us  here  in  Florida 
might  be  of  interest  to  you.  At  the  present  time  there  are  19  counties 
in  the  state  with  Rural  Areas  Development  committees.  These  committees 
may  not  be  called  Rural  Areas  Development  committees  and  this  is  of  no 
concern  to  us.  Some  are  called  Resource  Development  committees;  others 
Rural  Areas  Development  committees,  and  so  on.  There  are  21  counties 
which  have  received  assistance  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  two 
more  than  we  have  RAD  tbnlmittees  in.  These  two  countiies  are  Franklin 
and  St.  Lucie, 

We  have  over  1100  county  committee  members  in  the  19  RAD  counties, 
and  over  600  people  are  on  subcommittees.  Area  committees  are  function- 
ing in  two  broad  areas  of  the  state,  one  in  the  Suwannee  River  Valley 
area  and  one  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  There  are  some  60  €Erea  com- 
mittee members , 

Some  20  counties  have  completed  an  overall  economic  development 
plan  for  their  respective  counties.  Seventeen  more  are  in  the  process 
of  working  on  such  a plan  so  you  see  that  overall  economic  development 
is  being  worked  on  in  some  counties  where  there  is  no  overall  planning 
organization.  At  the  last  report,  some  52  projects  in  the  RAD  ccounties 
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were  in  the  planning  stage.  Some  100  projects  were  being  developed  as 
the  result  of  resource  development  committee  activities.  At  the  present 
time  some  45  projects  are  in  the  process  of  being  implemented.  So.me 
97  projects  have  been  completed  since  July  1961.  I think  we  could  say 
that  success  in  terms  of  meeting  original  objectives  had  ranged  from 
excellent  to  fair. 

Quickly  let's  look  at  some  of  the  new  developments  which  are  taking 
place  which  are  of  direct  concern  to  Rural  Areas  Development  and  the 
philosophy  of  broad  planning  for  resource  development  through  some 
organized  approach  to  problem  solving. 

The  Civil  Rights*  Act  femifids  that  all  groups  in  a county  should 
be  represented  including  minority  groups.  Very  recently  at  the  national 
]_0y0]_  the  Rural  Community  Development  Service  was  established.  This 
Service  replaced  the  old  office  of  Rural  Areas  Development  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  new  Service  is  designed  to  plan  for  bet- 
ter coordinated  and  more  closely  integrated  programs.  The  objective  is 
to  provide  more  comprehensive  solutions  to  the  problems  of  rural  people 
in  rural  communities.  The  thought  is  that  package  programs  combining 
the  services  of  not  only  all  USDA  agencies,  but  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  well,  would  be  designed  to  deal  in  a very  compre- 
hensive fashion  with  problems  of  rural  citizens  in  rural  communities. 
The  objective  here  is  that  through  coordination,  the  various,  services 
and  programs  will  reinforce  each  other.  The  result  will  be  a multiply- 
ing effect  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  the  same  efforts  if  each 
were  working  in  a different  manner  on  the  same  problem.  The  new  head 
of  the  Rural  Community  Development  Service  in  Washington  is  Mr.  Robert 
Lewis,  who  was  formerly  with  the  ASCS  . It  is  planned  that  theService 
will  have  representation  in  the  various  states,  and  the  major  objective 
wilL  be  an  attempt  to  have  within  the  hands  of  one,„j.nd i vidua  1 complete 
information  on  all  programs  which  could  provide  an  impact  on  any  given 
problem.  This  person  in  each  state  would  be  an  implementor.  We  would 
be  able  to  not  only  point  to  a source  of  help  but  also  provide  contact 
with  that  help. 

Developments  with  respect  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  are  of 
considerable  significance.  Several  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
counties  were  proceeding  to  incorporate  their  county  RAD  committees  so 
that  these  committees  could  receive  funds  and  disburse  them  in  carrying 
out  a community  action  program  designed  to  speed  up  the  economy  of  a 
community.  A ruling  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  recently  in 
effect  said  that  counties  with  less  than  25,000  population  would  need 
to  combine  with  one  or  more  other  "counties  to  bring  the  total  number  of 
people  involved  up  to  the  25,000  minimum  before  funding  could  be  pro- 
vided. Those  counties  that  were  in  the  process  of  incorporating  are 
now  having  to  back  up  ^ and  take  a look  at  the  possibility  of  combining 
with  others.  One  such  combination  has  already  been  effected.  Washing- 
ton, Holmes  and  Walton  counties  have  organized  what  they  call  Walco, 
Incorporated.  Their  separate  proposals  for  funding  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  have  been  combined  into  one.  In  the  Suwannee  County 
area  discussion  is  now  underway  on  the  possible  combination  into  two 
groups  of  about  .eight  counties.  In  the  Walco,  Incorporated,  area  of 
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Holmes j Walton  and  Washington ^ I understand  that  plans  are  weU  under- 
way to  employ  personnel  who  will  devote  full  time  to  this  planning  job. 
The  local  people  will  be  responsible  for  hiring  and  supervising  these 
planners. 

The  State  Rural  Areas  Development  Committee  now  includes  some  39 
different  members.  It  recently  added  Dean  C.  E.  Walker  of  Florida  A&M 
University;  Dr.  S.  E.  Hand  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
Governor's  Office;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Olgllvle  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Corporation  of  Florida;  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Doyle  of  the  East  'Central 
Florida  Regional  Planning  Council  to  its  membership.  A meeting  this 
fall  is  now  being  planned  by  the  steering  committee. 

An  organization  for  planning  in  urban  areas  has  been  difficult  to 
develop.  In  those  counties  where  ther^  is  no  Rural  Areas  Development 
committee  j we  are  now  working  intensively  with  county  agents  on  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  overall  planning  committee  which  would  deal  with  problems 
involving  agricultural  rural  resources . The  DARE  effort  which  Provo  st 
York  initiated  here  in  Florida j and  which  incidentally  has  the  wide 
support  of  both  rural  and  urban  groups,  will  fit  into  this  development 
very  nicely,  as  we  project  to  1975  the  agricultural  development  of  each 
county  of  Florida. 

In  closing,  let  me  urge  those  of  you  in  RAD  counties  to  continue 
your  active  support  and  assistance  to  this  overall  planning  effort  there 
for  the  development  of  your  community.  Those  of  you  in  counties  not 
presently  organized  will  be  hearing  about  the  overall  planning  effort 
within  the  next  few  weeks  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  I would  hope 
that  you  would  give  this  your  complete  support  for  without  it  we  can 
certainly  not  accomplish  nearly  as  much. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  being  with  you,  and  best  wishes 
for  a successful  meeting. 
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SECTION  III 

REPORTS  OF  WORK  GROUPS 

I ^ 

Reports  of  the.  nine  woprk  groups  follow.  The  reports  were  consid- 
ered by  the  total  teacher  group  on  Friday  morning,  and  except  as  indi- 
cated in  the  several  reports , all  recommendations  given  were  approved. 

Work  Group  1.  What  Should  be  the  Pattern  of 
Agricultural  Instruction? 

Chairman  - Carl  Rehwinkel,  Ocala;  Secretary  - J.L.  Simmons,  Plant  City 

Consultants  - W.  T.  Loften  and  M.  C . "Gaar 

. Recommendationsi 

1.  Explore  agriculture  in  8th, 9th  and  10th  grades  as  in  agricultural 
science  study,  and  develop  interest  so  that  the  student  might  be 
prepared  to  specialize  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades,  Ag.  I - Basic 
agricultural  sciences;  Ag  II  - Basic  agricultural  sciences. 

'2.  11th  and  12th  grades  - options  of  specialization 

3.  Schedules  - double  period  classes  should  be  scheduled  for  the  3rd 
and  4th  year 

4.  One  policy  when  specialization  begins  - get  specialized  l.nstrux- 
tors  (three  teacher  department  - have  two  specialize) . 

5.  Vocational  agriculture  teachers  should  be  more  conscientious  and 
increase  public  relations  with  parents 

6.  No  agricultural  course  should  be  m.ade  compulsory  by  the  adminis- 
^tration  - only  an  elective  course 

7.  Laboratory  facilities  will  depend  upon  type  of  departm.p<nt  - where 
located,  etc.  - cities  - supervised  experiences 

8.  Equip  departments  with  proper  teaching  devices  that , lend  .thfem- 
selves  to  educational  uses 

9.  Serious  thought  should  be  given  to  class  enrollment  (1.5  mini- 
mum per  class) 

10.  A copy  of  agriculture  teacher's  course  of  study  should  be  presented 
to  guidance  counselors  in  high  school 

11.  Research  - teachers  should  survey  the  needs  and  opportunities  in 
the  community.  (Each  department  single  out  a study  or  area  for 
study  and  help  - have  students  to  help) 

12.  Students  - Those  who  want  and  can  profit  by  the  instruction. 
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Do  not  lower  the  standards  of  the  course  - keep  your  course  on  a high 
level. 

Committee  members  not  shown  above: 


J . B . Green’ 

Andrew  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

'•  Edward  P.  Ealy 
Glenn  Alexander 
Travis  O'Bryan 
Wayne  Trawick  _ 

Hfgrman  D.  Melvin 
Floyd  J.  Ledbetter 
A.  G.  Driggers 
Alton  A.  Harrison 
William  C.  Prinz 


Johnny  Lockett 
Bob  Croft 
Richard  L.  Gavin 
George  H.  Brown 
Gene  Bailey 

James  E.  Strickland,  Jr. 

L.  H.  Terrell 

Grover  Howell 

J.  L.  Simmons 

Carl  Rehwinkel 

R.  E.  Jones 


Work  Group  2.  Guidelines  for  Programs  in 
Agri-Business  and  Agricultural  Occupations 

Chairman  - Robert  Hargrave,  Gainesville;  Secretary  - George  Busby, 

Jacksonville 


Consultant  - Dean^  Gaiser 


Recommendations 

In  developing  guidelines  for  program  in  agri-business  and  agricul- 
tural occupations,  we  feel  that  attention  must  be  given  to  the  follow- 
ing aspects  of  program  development. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Thoughtful  attention  should  be  giver  to  the  selection  of  the 
students  to  be  served  by  the  program.  This  involves  a thor~ 
nugh  unce.rs taiydi ng  cf , the  agriculture  world  of  work  and  needed 
competencies. 

B.  In  addition,  attention  m.ust  be  giver  to  how  people  learn,  grow 
and  develop. 

II.  The  experiences  selected  to  prepare,  students  to  enter  and  advance 
in  agri-business  and  related  agricultural  occupations  should  be 
determined  by  and  related  to  the  identified  objectives  for  the 
program . 

TIT.  Emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  an  crganizational  structure  which 
will  take  into  consideration  all  aspects  of  the  1?otal  schoolccur- 
ric'.’lum  and  its  relationship  t,o  the  students  occupational  goals 
in  agri-business  and  related  agricultural  occupations. 

IV.  It.  '-h.culd  be  recognized  that  the  va’'.ue  of  a program  is  determined 
it  a great  mea.snre  by  the  effectiveness  of  a continuous  process 
oi  evaluaticn. 
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It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  the  program  developed 
will  be  effective  as  those  who  work  in  the  program  come  to  understand 
in  depth  the  relationships  that  exist  between  and  among  the  areas 
indent if ied  above. 


Committee  members  not  shown  above: 


W.  E.  Priest 
J.  R.  Meeks 
S.  L.  Brothers 
John  St.  Martin 
Bruce  Howell 
Julius  G.  Peterson 
Elvin  B.  Williams 
Lloyd  Stalvey 
Jimmy  Harrell 
John  D.  White 

0 .  Tucker 
Eddie  S.  Johnson 
Ernest  0.  Washington 
Ronald  Russell 
Alfred  Howard 
H.  A.  Henley 


L.  Warren  Harrell 
Jack  E.  Russell 
Wm.  R.  Holbrook 
Glenn  Wade,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Holley 
DeWitt  C.  Crawford 
Otis  Bell 

Clarence  W.  Walker 
Robert  Hargrave 
George  W.  Busby 
Consultants : 

L.  A.  Sims 
Dean  Gaiser 
L.  Warren  Harrell 
Stephen  Dimond 
Raymond  Lee 


Work  Group  3.  What  Should  be  the  Guidelines  for 
■Abricultural  Patterns  of  Instruction  to 
Young  farmers . Adult  Farmers,  and  Post-High  School  Students 

Chairman  - Vincent  Jones,  Live  Oak;  Secretary  - John  Wetmore,  Ft.l^rce 
Consultants  - Owen  Lee,  H.  E.  Wood,  Larry  Sutton 

Recommendations 

It  was  first  decided  to  classify  the  various  types  of  adult  classes 
to  be  taught  in  agriculture.  They  are: 

1.  Adult  classes  for  pre-emplojmient  as  well  as  in-service  training 

2.  Young  Farmer  Classes 

3.  A.  V.  A.  Classes  and 

4.  Post-school,  which  would  include  junior  college  training 
The  objectives  discussed  for  Adult  Classes  are: 

1.  To  meet  the  needs  for  individual  improvement 

2.  To  improve  the  image  of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  communi- 
ty. 

3.  To  improve  the  standards’  of  living. 
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It  was  generally  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  instnuc" 
tion  was  in  Farm  Management.  Mr.  Bobby  Bennett  of  Farm  BQreaa»’Stated 
that  his  office  would  be  glad  to  schedule  Adult  Classes  and  assist  in 
this  area.  He  reiterated  that  it  would  probably  pay  for  a farmer  gros- 
sing $14,000  to  use  the  electronic  data  processing  which  Farm  Bureau 
provides , 

The  committee  discussed  various  ways  of  making  surveys  in  order  to 
discover  problems  and  to  recruit  members.  Various  types  of  new?  media 
and  questionnaires  were  talked  about  and  all  helpful,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  personal  contact  was  the  most  important  way  to  mak- 
ing a survey, 

Mr,  Wood  reminded  the  committee  that  excellent  Adult  Classes  could 
and  had  been  set  up  by  using  specialists  through  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Chairman  Jones  emphasized  that  length  of  meetings  were 
important  in  holding  students  - that  women  liked  shorter  class  times 
than  did  men. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Summary  Observations  of  National  Young 
Farmer  Study,  found  in  the  February  Newsletter. 

Work  Group  4,  Evaluating  Local  Programs 

Chairman  - Quentin  Duff,  Miami;  Secretary  - J . W,  Brown,  Sneads 

Coordinator  - G.  C.  Norman;  Consultant  - E.  C.  Eikman 

I.  The  Objectives 

A.  To  study  and  analyze  local  programs  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

B.  To  discover  basic  problems  in  local  programs 

C.  To  recommend  and  suggest  ways  and  means  of  making  local  pro- 
grams more  effective 

D.  To  make  evaluation  a continuing  process 

II.  We  recommend  that  the  state  staff  develop  criteria  or  guidelines 

or  instruments  along  the  following  lines: 

A.  Present  facilities 

1.  Classroom  4.  Land  laboratory 

2.  Shop  5.  Other  facilities 

3.  Office 

B.  Course  of  Study  (including  leadership  training  in  F,F,A.) 

C.  Student  - teacher  ratio 

D.  Attitude  of  administration 
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E,  Instructional  materials  (on  hand  or  available) 

F,  Follow-up  records 

G.  Condition  of  facilities 

H,  Use  made  of  facilities 

I,  Local  policies 

J.  Class  schedule  (including  size  of  each) 

K,  Teacher  preparation 

L.  Groups  to  reach  - secondary  school,  post-high  school,  adults, 
disadvantaged  youth,  drop-outs 

M.  F.F.A.  program 

N.  Summaries  of  recent  surveys  to  determine  current  needs  and 
future  outlook 


Members  not  shown  above: 


L,  A,  Potts 
Frank  D.  Humphrey 
E.  C.  George 
J.  H.  Elkins,  Jr., 
J,  A,  Lawson,  Jr. 

0.  R.  Farish 
Donald  E.  Hurst 


0.  Z.  Revell 
Roger  J.  Ussery 
Jacques  D.  Waller 
J.  W.  Brown 
Nehepiah  Bowers 
H.  Q.  Duff 
E.  C.  Eikman 
G.  C.  Norman 


Work  Group  5.  What  Qualification  Patterns 
Should  be  Set  Up  for  Occupation  Teachers  on  Grants 
in  Regards  to  Recruitment,  In-Service  Training,  and  Certification 

Chairman  - John  Stephens,  Bushnell;  Secretary  - Kenneth  Lee,  Alachua 
Consultants  - Dr.  Nielsen,  L.  A.  Potts,  B.  B.  Archer,  Dr.  K.  Eaddy 

The  question  directed  to  group  five  (Agricultural  Education  Re- 
search) was,  "What  qualification  patterns  should  be  set  up  for  occupa- 
tion teachers  on  grants  in  regard  to  recruitment,  in-service  training 
and  certification?" 


We  interpret  this  question  to  mean  that  we  should  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  a consideration  of  some  criteria  to  be  used  in  the  recruitment, 
certification  (or  pre-service  training)  and  the  in-service  educational 
programs  for  teachers  of  agriculturally  related  occupations. 

The  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John  Stephans;  and 
the.  consultative  services  of  Dr.  Nielsen,  Dr.  Eaddy,  Mr.  L.  A.  Potts, 
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and  Mr.  B.  B.  Archer,  deliberated  at  length  upon  three  areas;  namely 
(1)  recruitment  of  teachers,  (2)  pre-service  training  programs , and 
(3)  in-service  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  three  areas,  the  secretary  in  summarizing  the  num- 
erous comments  made  by  the  group,  identifies  the  following  pertineht 
points : 

1.  In  order  to  establish  meaningful  programs  of  related  occupa- 
tions, : there,  shbil Id  ' be;  provided  qualified  and  certified 

teachers  to  staff  the  program. 

a.  To  secure  an  adequate  staff  of  well-trained  personnel, 
the  present  teachers  of  Agricultural  Education,  Guidance 
Counselors,  Teacher  Educators  and  others  must  accept,  as  a 
challenge,  the  responsibility  of  guiding,  informing,  ac- 
quainting and  in  every  way  encouraging  promising  youth 
with  rural  and/or  urban  background  to  pursue  a college  cur- 
riculum leading  toward  full  certification  for  teaching  the 
agriculturally  related  occupations. 

b.  We  realize  the  urgency  of  obtaining  personnel  to  fill  the 
immediate  need  of  present  and  pending  programs  and  recom- 
mend that  careful  consideration  be  given  to  (1)  the  use  of 
individuals  from  business  and  the  professions  who  are  par- 
tially certified  to  teach,  work  or  advise  in  the  needed 
areas;  (2)  the  use  of  student  assistants  in  existing  agri- 
cultural classes  ---  through  the  use  of -student  as.sis^ants 
it  is  anticipated  that  their  interest  can  be  aroused  to 
prepare  for  the  profession  of  teaching  agriculturally  re- 
lated occupations. 

c.  Interested  teachers  and  others  may  be  recruited  to  teach  ^ 
agriculturally  related  occupation  courses  and  fellowships, 
scholarships  and  stipends  could  be  used  to  help  encourage 
re-training. 

d.  In  the  pre-service  education  phase  of  teacher  preparation 
critical  thought  and  careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
insure,  the  inclusion  of  both  technical  agriculture  and 
professional  education  course  work.  The  kind  and  extent 
of  the  course  work  and  other  experiences  are  an  extremely 
important  consideration.  Much  attention  and  emphasis  has 
been  and  will  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  programs 
founded  upon  research  projects  funded  through  the  1963  Vo- 
cational Education  Act.  Te.acher  Educators,  Administrative 
and  Supervisory  Staff  members  should  secure  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources  available  information  to  be  used  as  guide- 
lines in  planning,  developing,  testing  and  evaluation  of 
proposed  programs.  (See  attached  list  of  programs.) 

e.  In-service  programs  of  education  should  be  provided  to 
keep  teachers  and  other  staff  members  professionally  qual^ 
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ified  if  programs  of  instruction  are  to  be  improved.  De- 
partments of  teacher  education  should  organize  clinics, 
workshops,  courses  of  study  and  institutes  thorughout  the 
state  as  a means  of  providing  guidance  and  opportunity  to 
all  vocational  agricultural  teachera~j-.supervisors , and  ad- 
ministrators to  continually  im^ove-  themselves  profession- 
ally. 

In  summary  we  would  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
areas  of  recruitment,  pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs.  We 
believe  that  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  teachers,  administrators, 
supervisors  and  the  lay-public  coupled  with  information  available  from 
pilot,  experimental  and  demonstration  centers  will  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  meaningful  programs  in  the  above  mentioned  areas;  which  in 
turn,  will  enhance  the  development  of  effective  programs  of  agricultur- 
ally related  occupations. 


Work  Group  6.  Guidelines  Challenges 

Chairman  - Jack  Millican,  Umatilla;  Secretary  - Curtis  Marlowe,  Starke 
Coordinator  - C.  M.  Lawrence;  Consultant  - Eddith  Montgomery 

Prob lem : What  activities  can  we  recommend  to  better  inform  all  segments 
of  the  public  in  regard  to  opportunities  for  emplo3mient  through  various 
phases  of  agricultural  instruction? 

Before  embarking  upon  the  specific  problem  as  stated,  some  general 
statements  concerning  guidance  shall  be  stated: 

1.  The  public  needs  to  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  all  students 
do  not  possess  college  capabilities  or  aptitudes. 

2.  Vocational  and  technical  occupations  play  a major  role  in  the 
American  way  of  life  and  are  honorable  occupations. 

3.  Guidance  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  rather  than  the 
teacher  desires. 

4.  All  educators  are  a party  to  guidance. 

5.  A quality  program  in  agricultural  education  will  attract  qual- 
ity students. 

With  the  foregoing  statements  in  mind,  recommendations  as  to  the 
specific  problem  follow: 

Segments  of  the  public  which  need  to  be  informed  and  guided  as  to 
the  program  offered  in  agricultural  education  are,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance : 

1.  Agricultural  education  teachers 

2.  Other  educators  including  administrators  and  guidance  personnel 
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Students 


4.  John  Q.  Public 

t 

It  is  imperative  that  the  agriculture  education  teachers  keep 
abreast  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place  in  his  program.  Only  by  be- 
ihg  well  informed  and  competent  can  the  teacher  hope  to  impart  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  program  to  others.  Methods  and  activities  by  which  the 
teacher  can  become  informed  are: 

1.  Keeping  abreast  of  agricultural  occupation  requirements 
through  current  publications. 

2.  By  active  participation  in  in-service  programs  of  both  pro- 
fessional and  technical  nature. 

3.  By  travel,  observing  agricultural  businesses  in  operation  and 
visiting  other  teachers  and  departments. 

Other  educators,  including  administrators  and  guidance  personnel, 
must  be  informed  as  to  the  agricultural  education  program  and  its  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  overall  educational  curriculum  if  students 
that  would  benefit  from  the  agriculture  program  are  to  be  guided  into 
it.  Specific  methods  for  informing  this  group  include: 

1.  Improving  the  image  of  agriculture  instruction  through  accept- 
' able  dress  and  professional  attitudes  of  the  agriculture 

teacher.  , 

2.  By  having  a quality  instructional  program. 

3.  By  showing  an  interest  in  other  areas  of  instruction  in  the 
school  and  cooperation  with  fellox^  teachers  in  the  total 
school  program. 

4.  By  inviting  teachers  of  other  subject  matter  to  agriculture 
classes  in  session  and  providing  open  house  affair  for  entire 
school  faculty. 

5.  By  sharing  information  concerning  students  that  would  be  of 
mutual  benefit  to  other  teachers. 

Students  must  have  a knowledge  of  the  offerings  in  the  agriculture 
program  and  the  occupational  opportunities  that  they  might  be  better 
qualified  for  if  they  are  to  seek  enrollment  in  the  program.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  information  can  be  imparted  to  students  are: 

r' 

1.  Providing  an  exploratory  program  in  agriculture  at  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

2.  Placing  in  possession  of  prospective  students  a course  of 
study  outline. 

3.  Sponsoring  group  orientation  programs  prior  to  enrollment. 
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4.  By  personal  contact  with  prospective  students  and  home  visita- 
tion. 

The  fourth  segment  of  the  populace  that  needs  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  agriculture  education  program  is  John  Q.  Public.  For  any 
program  to  succeed,  the  general  public  must  believe  in  it  and  accept  it. 
After  all,  Johnny's  parents  exercise  considerable  influence  in  his 
choice  of  course  selections. 

Among  the  activities  to  inform  the  public  are: 

1.  An  active  citizen's  Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Improving  the  personal  and  professional  image  of  the  instruc- 
tor. 

3.  Presenting  public  programs  stressing  agriculture  program, 
rather  than  stressing  F.F.A. 

4.  Sponsoring  informal  functions  such  as  open  house,  fish  fry, 
barbecue,  etc. 

5.  Expanding  home  visitation  program. 

6.  Provide  information  concerning  agriculture  program  to  news 
media;  newspapers,  radio,  TV,  etc. 

7.  By  working  through  agriculture  committees  of  civic  clubs. 

8.  By  using  community  resource  people  in  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  any  activity  which  favorably  publicizes  the  agriculture 
education  program  and  its  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation  will  assist  in  guiding 
more  quality  students  into  the  program. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  Miss  Eddith 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lawrence  for  their  valuable  contributions  j^s 
consultants  to  this  report. 


Work  Group  7-A.  What  F.F.A.  Activities  and  Calendar, of 
Events  Implicating  Merger  Will  Occur  During  1965^^06  > 

Chairman  - Richard  F.  Kelly,  Inverness;  Secretary  - H.  D.  Hudson, 

Sebring 

Recommendations 

The  committee  makes  the  following  two  recommendations  relative  to 
our  committee  title  and  job: 

1.  That  all  fairs  have  a current  mailing  list  of  those  teachers 
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of  Vocational  Agriculture  within  their  participation  areas,  so 
as  to  insure  that  rules  and  regulations  are  available  to  all 
possible  participants. 

2.  That  the  Florida  Federation  of  Fairs  through  its  various  pub- 
lications inform  their  Fair  Managers  and  Advisory  Committees 
that  all  participation  by  F.  F.  A.  Chapters  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  ,,the  1963  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  be  furthermore 
informed  that  all  N.  F.'A.  Chapters  have  been  re-designated  as 
F.  F.  A.  Chapters. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  Chairman  Kelly  at  3^40  P.M. 


Committee  members  not  shown  above: 


F.  D.  McCormick 

0 .  M . J ohns  on 
Alvin  Davis 
Richard  A.  Cobb 
John  C.  Woods 
Everett  L.  Pearcey 


Paul  E . Cade 
Nathaniel  L.  Storms 
J.  C.  Waldron 
W.  Carroll  McElroy 
Lamar  Jones 
Gordon  Walther 


Work  Group  7-B.  What  Responsibilities  are  Involved « Which 
Necessitate  Guidelines  Acceptable  to  Both  Groups? 

Chairman  - John  Maddox,  Wauchula;  Secretary  - Robert  Ford,  Orlando 

Recommendations 


1.  A member  holding  a degree  in  the  N.  F.  A.  should  start  working  to- 
ward the  next  higher  corresponding  F.  F.  A.  degree,  with  no  penalty 
involved . 


2.  State  N.  F.  A.  money,  now  in  the  Treasury,  other  than  scholarship 
money,  be  used  to  purchase  F.  F.  A.  paraphernalia  for  the  N.  F . A. 
Chapters  being  changed  to  F . F.  A. 


Committee  members  not  shown  above: 

Wm.  B.  West 
Harry  Lydick 
R.  E . Jones 
M.  A.  Tucker 


Wm.  R.  Miller 
Ray  Pigott 
Fred  L.  Body 
Hugh  Ro  Mills 
Samuel  McCaslin 


Work  Group  7-C.  What  Provisions  Should  be  Made  for  Fair  and 
Equitable  Participation  in  Contests,  Awards,  Dues,  Scholarships,  and 

Financial  Accounts? 


Chairman  - James  Edwards,  Wildwood;  Secretary  - Irving  Roche,  Vernon 
Possible  problems  of  integration  in  merging  FFA  and  NFA  events. 
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Sub-district  and  District  Contests  biggest  area  of  discussion.  No 
p-roblems  on  other  events. 

1.  Determine  location  of  Sub-district  and  District  Contests  wise- 
ly at  January  Conference. 

2.  Teachers  use  discretion  in  choosing  participants  in  Shbodia- 
trict  dontests  and  other  contests. 

3.  Take  only  participants  to  contests. 

4.  Eliminate  Sweetheart  Contest,  Softball  Contest  and  Horseshoe 
Contest . 

5.  The  Quiz  Contest  from  N.  F.  A.  be  added  to  F.  F.  A.  Contests. 

6.  A study  to  be  made  by  an  appointed  committee  of  agriculture 
teachers  to  work  out  a way  to  combine  the  N.  F.  A.  Talent  Con- 
test with  the  F.  F.  A.  Musical  Contests. 


Work  Group  7-D.  What  Procedures  Should  be  Followed  at  September  Con- 
fdteiildds  td  Implement  Recommendations  Accepted  by 
the  Summer  Conference  Teachers? 


Chairman  - Dwight  Nifongi  Plant  City;  Secretary  - W.  R.  Jef fries ,Zephyr- 

Consultant  - A.  R.  Cox  hills 

Recommendations 

1.  That  the  Scrapbook  Contest,  Vegetable  Judging,  Grading,  Identifica- 
tion and  Demonstration  Contest,  Delegates  and  Advisers  Luncheon, 
Fish  Fry,  and  Band  Shell  Program  be  continued. 

2.  That  in  the  Parliamentary  Procedure  Contest  the  terminology  be  the 
same  as  used  in  Stewart's  Handbook  on  Parliamentary  Procedure  in 
all  contests  from  sub-district  through  State  and  that  someone  give 
the  correct  answers  and  procedures  to  questions  and  abilities  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  State  Contest. 

3.  That  the  Florida  Farm  Bureau  continue  to  sponsor  the  Parliamentary 
Procedure  Contest,  and  that  Mid-States  Steel  and  Wire  Company  con- 
tinue to  award  the  special  certificates  and  $5.00  check  to  State 
Farmer  recipients,  and  Florida  Production  Credit  Association  >pre- 
sent  the  keys  to  State  Farmers. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  record  requirement  for  the  Tractor  Driving 
Contest  be  eliminated. 

5.  That  the  F.  F.  A.  - N.  F.  A.  Scholarship  funds  be  combined  and 
scholarships  be  awarded  to  University  of  Florida  and  Florida  A & M 
Education  majors  going  into  teaching  and  given  upon  graduation. 
(Total  teacher  group  moved  to  refer  the  reconpendation  to  a commit- 
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tee  composed  of:  Carl  Rehwinkel,  Chairman;  Bruce  Howell,  D.H. 

Hudson,  and  E.  R.  Scott,  and  Manning  Carter.  The  committee  has  in- 
structed to  meet  as  soon  as  possible.) 

6.  That  we  accept  the  action  taken  by  State  Convention  delegates  ,on 
String  Band,  allowing  any  kind  of  drums,  and  recommend  that  in  the 
Quartet  Contest  they  may  be  accompanied  by  one  instrument. 

7.  That  the  committee  work  assignments  at  the  State  Convention  be  set 
up  the  same  as  this  year. 


Work  Group  8.  Responsibilities  and  Plans  for  A.  V.  A. 
and  N.  V.  A.  T.  A.  Convention;  Combined  Agricultural  Groups 

€ 

Chairman  - Perry  Sistrunk,  Miami;  Secretary  - O.T.  Stoutamire,  Sebring 
Coordinators  - Floyd  Johnson  and  Elvin  Walker 
Consultant  - L.  A.  Marshall 

Recommended  that  the  September  Conferences  designate  representa- 
tives to  the ‘AVA-NVATA  Convention  at  Miami  Beach,  December  4-10,  1965. 

Recommended  that  State  Supervisor  write  County  Superintendent  and 
principals  requesting  selected  delegates  and  representatives  be  allowed 
to  attend  AVA  - NVATA  Convention,  and  if  possible,  to  pay  per  diem  and 
expenses. 

Recommended  that  a poll  of  agriculture  teachers  at  this  conference 
be  taken  to  determine  who  would  like  to  go  to  AVA  - NVATA  convention, 
and  give  these  names  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Loften  to  use  in  helping  with  plans 
for  convention. 

Recommended  that  Perry  Sistrunk  represent  this  committee  in  ex- 
plaining committee  recommendations  to  the  FVATA,  here  this  week,  take 
the  poll  and  work  with  Mr.  Loften  in  using  the  poll  results  for  plan- 
ning work  that  needs  to  be  accomplished  for  AVA  - NVATA  convention. 


Work  Group  9.  Agricultural  Mechanics  Competencies 
Needed  to  Qualify  Prospective  Employees 

Chairman  - Glynn  Key,  Walnut  Hill;  Secretary  - Donald  Farrens , Sanford 
Coordinator  - Clarence  Rogers;  Consultant  - J.K.  Privett 

Recommendations 


1.  In  order  to  identify  these  competencies,  a study  should  be  made  in 
the  individual  community  or  area. 

2.  Data  should  be  gathered  through  prospective  employers,  and  by  study 
of  professional  literature  on  these  topics  to  determine  those  com- 
petencies needed  both  locally  and  thorughout  the  state. 

3.  Guidance  should  be  provided  by  the  State  Department  in  helping  to 
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set  up  programs  to  fit  the  problems  that  are  identified  thorugh 
these  surveys . 

4.  The  committee  feels  that  individual  problems  in  advanced  skills  will 
have  to  be  determined  as  stated  above.  But  that  continuation  of 
basic  Agricultural  Mechanics  skills  in  the  early  years  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  should  always  be  emphasized.  Especially  pertinent 
is  the  area  of  preventive  maintenance . 

5.  The  state  suggested  teaching  program  is  an  excellent  guideline  for 
teaching  the  above  skills. 

6.  Careful  study  of  pilot  programs  should  be  observed  by  all  interested 
departments  in  order  that  feasible  programs  can  be  implemented  into 
working  order  whenever  possible. 
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VT  002  648 

Occupat ional  Exploration  Program  Manual  of  Operations. 


Champaign  Community  Unit  4 School  District,  Illinois 
MF  AVAILABLE'  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 64  21p. 

*PREV0CATI0NAL  EDUCATION;  ^ORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS;  HIGH  SCHOOLS;  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS;  PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION;  ^POTENTIAL . DROPOUTS;  OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  ^PROGRAM  GUIDES 

The  occupational  exploratory  program  of  special  curriculum  and  services  was  designed  for  high  school 
students  who,  because  of  social  problems,  are  unable  to  make  constructive  use  of  their  school  experience  and 
require  the  prov/jfeions  of  special  services  designed  to  promote  their  educational  growth  and  development. 
Social  problems  Ts  Interpreted  to  mean  poor  social  adjustment  associated  with  factors  such  as  cultural 
deprivation,  educational  retardation,  population  mobility,  socioeconomic  considerations,  and  inadequate 
school  opportunities.  Pupil  elegibillty  is  based  on  observed  social  maladjustment,  academic  retardation,  and 
results  of  a case  conference  of  professional  personnel.  The  maximum  class  size  is  20  pupils,  all  aspects  of 
each  pupil's  program  must  have  10  semester  hours  of  specialized  training  in  courses  such  as  educational  and 
psychological  diagnosis,  remedial  methods,  mental  health,  abnormal  psychology,  and  advanced  sociology.  The 
curriculum  is  vocationally  oriented,  functional,  and  tailored  to  the  individual  to  the  extent  possible. 
Course  offerings  Include  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  vocations,  and  electives.  The  pupil  is 
involved  in  a work  experience  program  designed  to  promote  his  vocational  growth  and  development  by  his 
sequential  progression  through  a work  experience  laboratory,  an  inschool  cooperative  work  program,  a 
cooperative  work-study  program,  and  a progressive  work  experience  program.  The  pupil  is  under  direct 
supervision  of  a prevocatlonal  adjustment  counselor  and  has  available  to  him  the  services  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  social  agencies,  and  school  psychologists.  The  appendixes  contain  copies  of  the 
various  record  forms  needed  In  operating  and  administering  the  program.  (BS) 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EXPLORATIONS  PROGI?AM 


Definition 

The  Occupational  Ejcplorations  Program  is  a progian  of  curriculum  and 
services  designed  for  pupils  who,  because  of  social  problems,  are 
unable  to  make  constructive  use  of  their  school  experience  and  require 
the  provisions  of  special  services  designed  to  promote  their  educational 
growth  and  development. 

Social  problems  is  inteirpreted  to  mean  poor  social  adjustment  associated 
with  such  factors  as  cultural  deprivation,  educational  retardation, 
population  mobility*  socio-economic  considerations*  .and  inadequate 
school  opportunities. 

Rationale  for  the  Program 

There  has  been  a growing  body  of  concern  in  recent  years  about  the 
number  of  youth  \dio  fail  to  complete  high  school.  Current  studies 
reveal  that  40  per  cent  of  American  youth  drop  out  before  completing 
high  school.  There  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  very 
security  of  our  nation  may  well  depend  upon  the  full  and  effective 
ulitization  of  human  resources. 

Many  descriptions  of  the  drop-out  prone  youth  have  been  offered  by 
various  people.  The  fact  is  however,  that  such  definitions  are 
usually  either  too  broad  or  too  narrow;  too  broad  because  they  define 
the  drop-out  group  as  a homogeneous  one,  when  it  is  not;  too  narrow 
because  they  imply  that  the  problem  is  mostly  an  educational  one,  when 
it  is  not. 

In  order  to  establish  some  base  for  common  thought  and  subsequent 
planning  for  drop-out  prone  youth,  it  is  necessary  to  formulate  a 
picture  of  the  type  of  youth  we  are  considering.  Rohrer  describes 
the  drop-out  prone  as  being  characterized  as  follows;  “One  who  has 
grown  to  mistrust  other  individuals;  one  who  has  had  no  significant 
adult  figure  to  offer  him  emotional  support;  one  iiho  has  been  inculcated 
with  the  most  primitive  kinds  of  social  values;  one  who  has  had  to  turn 
to  peer  groups  in  order  to  find  someone  to  relate  to  emotionally;  one 
\dio  has  developed  feelings  of  isolation  that  lead  to  sporatic  ’acting 
out*  in  attempts  to  obtain  those  relationships;  one  who  because  of 
frustration  strikes  back  at  the  perceived  sources  of  frustration  - 
authority  figures  who  have  failed  him  or  peer  groups  tl^t  have  snubbed 
and  enraged  him;  one  who  has  been  forced  to  grow  overly* dependent 
upon  overcontroling  maternal  figures  who  have  not  peimitted  him  to 
develop  a sense  of  self-reliance;  and  finally  one  who  most  of  all  is 
seeking  out,  albeit  in  an  inadequate  manner,  ways  of  gratifying  his 
need  for  affection  and  emotional  warmth.”^ 


1 Rohrer,  John  H.,  The  School  Dropout.  Project:  School  Dropouts,  Washington 
D.  C.,  National  Education  Association,  1964.  p.  73 


To  classify  a group  of  youth  exhibiting  all  or  part  of  the  above 
characteristics  in  varying  amounts  and  degrees  as  homogeneous  is  clearly 
incorrect.  Moreover,  to  conceive  of  the  solution  to  the  problm  of 
drop-out  prevention  as  being  strictly  educational  is  equally  incorrect. 
Somewhere  within  the  milieu  of  the  problems  of  the  sociallyTialadjust^" 
or  drop-out  prone  stands  the  institution  of  school  with  both  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  responsibility  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  predisposing 
characteristics  of  such  youth. 

The  rationale  for  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program  is  the  need 
for  specialized  curriculim  and  services  that  will  help  ameliorate 
the  educational,  social,  and  vocational  problems  of  youth  who  have 
been  judged  to  be  socially  maladjusted  within  the  school  setting  and 
who,  according  to  our  best  judgement,  are  likely  to  become  early 
school  leavers. 

Referral  Procedures 

Teachers  wishing  to  refer  a pupil  for  possible  placement  in  the  Occu- 
pational Explorations  Program  should  contact  the  pupil's  Guidance 
Counselor  who  may  refer  the  pupil  to  the  Office  of  Special  Services, 

705  South  New  Street, 

Following  receipt  of  the  Psychological  Referral  Form,  the  Office 
of  Special  Services  will  review  the  case  relative  to  previous  diagnosis 
and  service  and  determine  if  the  pupil  needs  further  p^chological 
examination. 


Eligibility 

Any  pupil  ejdiibiting  poor  social  adjustment  associated  with  such  factors 
as  cultural  deprivation,  educational  retardation,  population  mobility, 
socio-economic  considerations,  and  inadequate  school  opportunities 
may  be  considered  for  placenent  in  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program, 

Generally,  such  pupils  will  test  from  one  to  two  years  below  mental 
age  expectancy  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  trjill  have  a 
long  and  gradual  decline  in  overall  grade  patterns,  will  be  exhibiting 
anti-school  or  anti-social  forms  of  behavior,  and  may  possibly  be 
openly  e^q^ressing  plans  to  withdraw  from  school. 

Final  eligibility  is  determined  by  a case  study  fully  reviewed  by 
professional  personnel  in  a case  conference.  Such  professional  personnel 
should  include  teachers,  a school  psychologist,  the  school  social  worker, 
the  director  of  Special  Services,  a representative  of  the  building 
administrative  staff,  and  the  program  supervisor. 

Admission  and  Dismissal 

An  eligible  pupil  may  be  placed  in  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Special  Services  upon  recommendation 
of  the  building  principal  and  the  program  supervisor. 
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Continued  placement  in  the  program  is  contingent  upon  continuing  evalu- 
ation of  progress  by  the  professional  staff. 

In  no  case  may  a pupil  be  continued  for  more  than  two  years  without 
a full  review  in  staff  conference  utilizing  current  diagnostic  reports. 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 

# 

The  maximum  size  of  classes  in  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program 
as  set  forth  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  manual  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Education  of  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, State  of  Illinois,  is  twenty  pupils. 

Records 

It  is  mandatory  that  a folder  be  kept  on  each  Occupational  Explorations 
pupil  which  contains  educational,  health,  medical,  psychological  records, 
progress  reports,  and  anacdotal  records  maintained  by  the  special 
teachers.  This  folder  is  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  special  teacher. 

Supervision 

Provisions  for  supervision  of  the  Occupational  Explorations  is  mandatory 
under  the  regulations  of  the  State  Office  of  the  Department  of  Special 
^Education.  Such  provisions  fof*  supervision  must  cover  all  phases  of 
the  program  including  identification,  the  diagnostic  process,  the  in- 
structional program,  evaluation  of  progress,  and  parent  counseling. 

Teacher  Qualifications 

Teachers  in  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program  must  have  a valid 
Illinois  Teacher *s  Certificate  and  approval  from  the  state  office  of 
the  Division  of  Special  Education. 

Approval  is  gained  through  application  to  the  Department  of  Special 
Education,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Box  906, 
Springfield.,  Illinois.  Approval  is  granted  for  a particular  teacher, 
for  one  school  year,  for  a particular  classroom  or  program. 

Currently,  all  approval  is  considered  temporary  due  to  the  develop- 
mental aspects  of  the  state-wide  program. 

Ten  semester  hours  of  specialized  training  is  required  for  temporary 
approval  with  a minimum  of  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  categories; 

1.  Characteristics 

a.  The  Deviant  Child,  Psychology  of  Maladjusted  Children,  etc. 

2.  Educational  and  Psychological  Diagnosis 

3.  Remedial  Methods 
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4.  Mental  Health  and/or  Mental  Hygiene 

5*  Elective  courses  closely  related  to  the  area  of  maladjustment. 

a.  Abnormal  Psychology 

b.  Survey  of  Expect! onal  Children 

c.  Some  advanced  Sociology  dealing  with  cultural  deprivation, 
minority  groups,  etc. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program  is  vocationally 
oriented,  functional,  and  tailored  to  the  individual  to  the  extent 
possible. 

Since  one,  if  not  the  major,  problem  of  drop-out  prone  youth  is  motivation 
to  learn,  a somewhat  different  approach  is  essential  to  meaningful 
curriculum  planning.  The  following  principMs  serve  as  guides  by  which 
both  the  content  and  methodology  of  the  Occupational  Explorations 
curriculum  are  determined: 

The  curriculum  should 

1.  be  meaningful  to  the  pupils. 

2.  tako  into  account  the  r'eadiness  of  the  individual  to  success- 
fully engage  in  the  learning  activities. 

3.  insure  success  and  promote  a sense  of  accomplishment. 

4.  enable  pupils  to  understand  themselves  better  and  to  accept 
their  strengths  and  limitations. 

5.  promote  improved  mental  health  iiAiich  results  in  positive  attitudes 
toward  school  and  society. 

6.  focus  on  real  life  needs  so  that  school  experiences  are  closely 
related  to  community,  job  and  home  experiences. 

7.  utilize  a wide  variety  of  teacher  and  teacher-pupil  made  in- 
structional materials  in  preference  to  leaning  heavily  on 
existing  textbooks. 

8.  provide  for  mastery  of  materials  before  new  learnings  are  intro- 
duced. 

9.  use  structured  materials  to  insure  systematic  and  sequential 
learnings . 

10.  use  a physical  or  motoric  approach  to  insure  learning. 
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11.  focus  activities  on  the  learner  and  his  experiences  rather 
than  on  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and  habits  that  are  to  be 
taught. 

12.  provide  for  inunediate  feedback  as  u weans  of  reinforcing  con- 
ceptualization. 

Course  offerings  in  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program  differ  slightly 
from  school  to  school,  but  include  English,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies, 
and  Vocations,  as  well  as  other  elective  courses. 

In  each  course  the  focus  is  on  the  individual  and  his  need  to  acquire 
improved  skills  in  the  subject  area.  The  need  for  improved  skills 
must  be  perceived  by  the  pupil  as  essential  to  his  present  involvement 
in  a real  life  situation. 

Progressive  Work  Experience  Program 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  such  pupil-perceived  needs  are  provided  for 
is  by  involving  the  pupil  in  a progressive  work  e^erience  program. 

As  the  pupil  becomes  progressively  more  involved  in  the  work  oriented 
environment  of  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program,  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  become  more  aware  of  his  particular  shortcomings  in  such 
areas  as  his  work  habits  and  attitudes,  personal-social  rela^onships, 
and  basic  academic  skills.  'Hopefully,  in  an  atmosphere  conclusive  to 
the  improvement  of  suah  deficits  and  with  opportunity  to  progress 
toward  recognizable  and  worthwhile  goals,  the  pupil  will  "reach  out” 
in  a more  positive  and  constructive  way. 

The  Progressive  Work  Experience  Program  consists  of  a planned  program 
of  pupil  involvement  in  a series  of  work  experience  designed  to  promote 
his  vocational  growth  and  development.  It  consists  of  four  basic  phases, 
beginning  in  a closely  structured  and  closely  supervised  work«^vironment 
and  culminating  in  a post-school  phase  in  xdiich  the  pupil  is  either 
gainfully  employed  or  involved  in  a training  progi^  leading  to  gainful 
employment . 

The  main  objective  of  the  Progressive  Work  Experience  Program  is  to 
fpster  the  acquisition  of  desirable  work  habits,  attitudes  and  skills, 
rather  than  the  acquisition  of  specific  job  skills. 

Phase  I of  the  Progressive  Work  Experience  takes  place  in  the  Work 
Experience  Laboratory.  Pupils  perform  as  members  of  a group  at  such 
tasks  a-§  duplicating,  collating  and  stapling  of  materials  to  be  dis- 
tributed within  the  school  ^st©n.  In  this  setting,  pupils  work  with^ 
their  peers  on  a cooperative  basis.  The  pl^sically  familiar  surroundings 
as  well  as  the  cooperative  association  with  peers  are  felt  to  be  important 
to  the  structure  of  this  beginning  phase  of  the  Progressive  Work  Experience 
Program. 

Phase  II,  the  In-School*  Cooperative  Work  Program,  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  pupil  to  leave  his  peer  group  but  work  at  an  assigned  work  setting 
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within  a school.  Such  positions  as  kindergarten  helper,  cust^al 
aid.  food  saTTice  aid,  laboratory  aid,  etc.,  are  examples  of  the  type 
of  wrk  available  to  the  pupil  in  Phase  II.  The  significant  f^tare 
of  Phase  II  is  that  the  pupil  leaves  the  security  of 
but  ranains  in  the  nai- threatening  atmosphere  of  a school.  This  is  a 
natural  progression  from  Phase  I and  establishes  a foundation  for 
movement  to  the  next  phase. 

Phase  III  is  available  to  the  pupil  following  successful  completion 
of  PhaLs  I and  II,  and  is  entitled  the  Cooperative  Work-Study  Progr^. 
Pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  school  for  a portion  of  each  school  day  to 
work  at  carefully  selected  jobs  within  the  community.  The  progression 
is  from  a work  setting  within  the  school  to  that  of  the  ccmmunity  whi  e 
the  direct  supervision  of.  the  pupil  changes  from  that  of  a school  employee 
to  that  of  a businessman  or  his  employee. 


Significant  to  Phase  III  also  is  that  the  pupil  receives  pay  for  the 
hours  that  he  works  at  his  job  in  addition  to  school  credits. 

Phase  IV  of  the  Progressive  Work  Experience  Program  follows  the  pupil's 
graduation  from  high  school  and  involves  selection  of  one  of  several 
options  available  to  him.  He  may  elect  to  secure  full-time  eraploj^ent 
or,  if  qualified,  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  train  for  a 
semi-skilled  or  skilled  occupation.  Such  training  could  be  in  the  fom 
of  an  apprenticeship  program,  on-the-job  training  or  trade  school  train 
ing.  Financial  assistance  is  available  to  the  pupil  and  his  family  ii 
such  training  costs  are  prohibitive. 


Prevocational  Personnel 
■ ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Throughout  the  various  phases  of  the  Progressive  Work  Experience  Progr^ 
the  pupil  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a Prevocational  Adjustment 
Counselor.  The  degree  of  contact  a pupil  has  with  the  Prevocational 
Adjustment  Counselor  varies  with  his  need  for  supervision  and/or  counsel- 
ing as  it  relates  to  the  Progressive  Work  Experience  Program. 

The  Prevocational  Adjustment  Counselors  are  the  key  to  the  success  of 
the  Progres^ve  Work  Experience  Program.  These  counselors  are  under  ^ 
the  supervision  of  the  Coordinator  of  Prevocational  Education,  Champaign 
Unit  //4  Schools.  Each  counselor  has  academic  training  in  industrial 
and/or  vocational  education,  has  advanced  training  in  guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  special  education,  has  had  at  least  four  years  ^ccessful 
teaching  experience,  has  ha4  broad  industrial  work  experience  and  has 
the  emotional  stability  and  maturity  essential  when  working  with  socially 

maladjusted  pupils. 

Prevocational  Adjustment  Counselors  maintain  a prevocational  file  on 
' ~eaci  of  their  counselees.  Included  in  this  file  are  the  following:  a. 
picture  of  the  pupil,  his  educational  history  and  progress,  psychological 
• evaluations,  case  conference  summaries,  prevocational  counseling  sj^aries. 
Progressive  Work  Experience  evaluations,  vocational  test  results , Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  application,  medical  and  rehabilitation  forms. 
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newspaper  publicity,  correspondence  to  or  concerning  the  pupil,  social 
case  work  suraraariesj  and  anecdotal  records# 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Hehabilitiation  partiopates  jointly  ^th 

the  Prevooational  Education  Department  to  pr^de 

Occupational  Explorations  pupils.  Such  service  takes  the  form  of 

mediSll  examimtions  and  treatment,  per  client  *"^nd 

#4  Schools,  vocational  evaluations,  and  post-school 

training . This  joint  assistance  is  the  vital  factor  which  aak 

comprSensive  Prevocational  services  available  to  the  Occupational 

Explorations  Program. 

Social  Work  Services 

Anv  oupil  enrolled  in  the  Occupational  Explorations  Program  has  avail- 
able to  him  the  services  of  a qualified  School  Social  Vforker.  Such 
services  are  vital  to  the  total  adjustment  of  s^ially  Mladjusted 
youth.  The  School  Social  Worker  not  only  aids  by 
service  to  the  pupil,  but  is  invaluable  as  a consultant  to  teachers, 

counselors,  and  parents. 

The  case  study  materials  provided  by  the  School  , 

available  for  interpretation  to  any  of  the  several  school 

who  have  need  to  develop  a more  complete  understanding  of  the  pupi  s 

whom  they  serve. 

Psychological  Services 

In  addition  to  a psychological  evaluation,  qualified 

are  available  on  a consultative  basis  to  any  of  the  steff  personnel  who 
are  in  need  of  infoimation  or  advice  concerning  a^ particular  pupi  • 

Such  services  would  include  behavioral  problems,  learning  or  motivational 
problems,  teaching  methodology  or  approach,  etc. 

The  Psychology  Department  provides  the  valuable  bac^p  or  dei^h  dimension 
necessaiy  to  other  personnel  who  are  more  directly  involved  with  the 

pupils . 
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APPENDIX 


CHAMPAIGN  COMMUNITY  UNIT  SCHOOLS 
SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Referral  for  Psychological  Service 
Jr,  and  Sr,  High  Form 

Name 

Blrthdate — Verified How? Age 

School Grade 

Address Phone— — Where  bom 

Living  with Family  Physic lan^ 

Name  of  Father— Occupation- 

Name  of  Mother Employed?  (Where^— 

Known  to  what  social  agencies  or  clinics 

Person  initiating  referral  form 

What  do  you  see  as  the  referral  problem? — 


Attendance:  Irregular  Regular  Truant 

Results  of  most  recent  Standardized  Tests: 

Date  Given  Name  of  Test  Test  Results  By  Whom  Given  (Title) 


Has  this  student  been  seen  previously  by  the  school  psychologist,  social  worker, 
special  teacher,  speech  therapist,  other? 


Comments  regarding  student's  present  achievement,  i.e,:  doesn't  complete  assignments, 
significant  deviation  from  past  performance,  good  in,, all  areas  except  (indicate),  etc. 


Special  disabilities  and  limitations  (including  social,  emotional,  economic. 
Intellectual,  physical). 


Special  .abilities,  interests,  activities  and  hobbles  (Both  in  an  outside  of  school) 


Unusual  mannerism  or  behaviour  characteristics,  i.e.:  Bites  nails,  blinks  eyes,  lisps, 
twists  hair,  stutters,  tic,  hyperactive,  lethargic,  sex  problems. 


Home  Background : If  known,  the  person  referring  the  child  should  indicate  any 
positive  or  negative  factors  known  to  school  which  may  contribute  to  understanding 
or  aiding  the  child;  broken  home,  poor  health,  mental  instability,  poor  supervision, 
strong  and  reliable  parent,  parental  interest  in  school  program,  special  interests  or 
achievements  of  family,  sibling  relationships: 


Person  Initiating  Referral 


Pr inc ipa 1 ' s C omment  s 


Signature  of  Principal 


FORM  VR-ILL-1  (7/6«) 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

DIV  SION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 


MR. 


MRS 


APPLICATION 


MISS 


LAST  NAME 


FIRST 


MIDDLE 


MAIDEN  NAME 
OR  ALIAS 


permanent 

ADDRESS 
NO.  & STREET 
CITY 


ZIP  CODE 


COUNTY 


COUNTY  CODE 


temporary 

ADDRESS 
NO.  & STREET 


ZIP  CODE 


COUNTY 


COUNTY  CODE 


CITY 


REPORTED  DISABILITY 


FHYSICIANCS}  PREFERRED:  NAME(S)  & ADDRESS(S) 

GENERAL 

MEDICAL 


SOURCE  OF 
REFERRAL 


CODE 


CODE 


SPECIALIST 


D.V.R.  CASE  NUMBER 

k 

DATE-APPLiCATiON  TAKEN 

DISTRICT  H 

AREA 

REGION 

SOCIAL  SE 

-CURITY  NU 

MBER 

CLIENT'S  PHONE  (PERMANENT^  1 

E 

MONTH 

3IRTHDATE 

DAY 

YEAR 

VETERAN 
Y ES  NO 

AGE  ] 

. 

DATE  OF 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

REJECTEE 

REFERRAL 

L YES 

2.  NO 

3.  NR 

SOCIAL  SECURI  TY  ST  ATUS" 

pg  2iz] 


PREVIOUS  DVR  SERVICE  QyES  [ | NO 


MOBILITY  AT 
APPLICATION 


1.  HOMEBOUND  QI] 


2.  OUTSIDE  WITH  HELP 


3.  OUTSIDE  WITHOUT  HELP[ | 


COES  client  have  HOSPITALIZATION  OR  SURGICAL  INSURANCE? 


RACE 


1. 

WHITE 

2. 

NEGRO 

3. 

— 

INDIAN 

4. 

OTHER 

NO  YES 


IF  yes,  have  client  complete  INSURANCE  DATA  FORM 


ARITAL  1 . rri  married  2.  [ ~[ 
TATUS  4.  ,1  I SEPARATED  5.  [ | 


WIDOWED  3.  I I PI  VORCED 
NEVER  MARRIED 


PRIMARY 
SOURCE  OF 
SUPPORT 


CODE 


WEEKLY  EARNINGS 
(NEAREST  DOLLAR) 


I Inone 


OASI  TRUST 

NO 

YES 

PROJECT 

NO 

YES 

FUN  D CASE 

CASE 

PU  BLI  C 
ASSISTANCE 
TYPE  & AMOUNT 
PER  MONTH 


0.  NONE 


1 . O AA 


$ 


6.  ADC  COMBINED 
WITH  OTHERS 

$ 


2.  BA 


$ 


NUMBER  OF 
DEPENDENTS 


3.  DA 


$ 


n 


HIGHEST 

GRADE 

COMPLETED 


4.  ADC 


7.  ANY  OTHER  COMBINATION 
EXCLUDING  ADC 

$ ~~ 


5.  GA 


8.  TYPB.S)  NOT 
KNOWN 

$ 


MEMBERS  OF  FAMILY  LIVING  AT  HOME 


NAME 

AGE 

RELATIONSHIP 

EMPLOYER 

JOB  TITLE 

WEEKLY  1 
EARNINGS  1 

i 

WORK  HISTORY 


EMPLOYED  BY 

JOB  TITLE 

WEEKLY 

EARNINGS 

DATES  EMPLOYED 

REASON  FOR  LEAVING 

MO.  1 YR.  MO.  1 YR. 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 I 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 

I 

j 

\ 1 T 

1 1 1 

Fill 
1 1 1 

— _i 1 1 

NOTIFICATION  OF  COMPLIANCE  - CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 

Services,  assistance,  and  other  benefits  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  are  provided  on  a non-discriminatory  basis,  as  required  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19^ 
Applicants,  clients,  and  participants  who  believe  that  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  is  being  practiced  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Ret. 
bilitation  may  tile  a written  complaint  with  the  State  agency,  the  Federal  agency,  or  both.  Complaints  shall  be  addressed  to'the  State  Director,  Division  of  Vocation 
Rehabilitation,  623  t Adams  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  must  bear  the  personal  signature  of  the  individual  making  the  complaint. 

RELEASE  AUTHORITY 

I,  the  undersigned,  am  hereby  applyin.g  for  services  from  the  UfViston  Gt  Vocational  Rehabilitation' in  order  to  become  (or  remain)  employed  1 authorize  the  release 
medical  records  or  other  personal  information  to  other  agencies  or  individuals  when  it  is  necessary  to  help  in  my  rehabilitation. 

The  client  has  read  the  NOTIfICAIlON  OF  COMPLIANCE 
and  I have  explained  the  RELtASt  AUTHORITY 


APPLICANT'S  signature 


COUNSELOR  S SIGNATURE 


PARENT,  GUARDIAN  OR  AGENT  S SIGNATURE 


COUNSELOR’S  COPY 


o 
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Name  of  Child: 

School: 

Teacher: 

Date  of  Staffing: 

Persons  attending  Conference: 


Reason  for  Referral: 


Teacher's  Suraniary  of  Child's.  Adjustment : 


Summary  of  School  Social  Worker's  Contact  with  the  Child  and  Family: 


Summary  of  School  Nurse’s  Report: 


Summer  of  Report  by  Speech  Correctionist : 


Summary  of  Report  Given  by  Psychologist: 


Additional  information : 


Recommendations  and  Decisions  and  Persons  Responsible  for  Carrying  out  Decisions 


(Signature) 


rORW  Va>ILL>4  (T>M» 


CHARGED  TO  DIVISION- 


YES 


NO 


STATE  OF 

i^ivtsroN'xrni'OCTicTioNArREm^ 

GENERAL  MEDICAL  REPORT 


DATE  FORWARDED  TO  STATE  OFFICE 


AREA  OUTLINED  TO  BE  COMPLETED  BY  COUNSELOR 


TOi 


M.D. 


FROMi 


DATE 


COUNSELOR'S  ADDRESS 


, REHABILITATION  COUNSELOR 


RHONE 


ratienT's  last  name 


FIRST 


MIDDLE 


PATIENT'S  AGE 


RATIENT'S  PHONE 


RATIENT'S  ADDRESS 


OCCUPATION  OR  OBJECTIVE 


PRIOR  TREATMENT  DATES.  HOSPITAL(S)  AND  DOCTOR’S  NAME(S) 


INSURANCEi 


HOSPITALIZATION  (COMPANY  AND  POLICY  NO.) 


SURGICAL  (COMPANY  AND  POLICY  NO.) 


THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  USED  IN  DETERMINING  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AN 
PROVIDING  SAME  IF  APPLICANT  IS  ELIGIBLE.  THIS  IS  NOT  AN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TREATMENT. 


(ALL  ITEMS  ARE  REQUIRED) 


HEIGHT 

WEIGHT 

TEMP. 

PULSE 

BLOOD  PRESSURE 

SEROLOGY 

URINALYSIS 

ALBUMIN 

SUGAR 

PLEASE  CHECK  FOLLOWING  IF  NORMAL 


SIGHT 

HEARING 

CARDIO-VAS- 

PULMONARY 

GASTRO.IN. 

GENITO. 

MUSCULO- 

NEUROLOGICAL 

DENTAL 

EMOTIONAL.  1 

■ □ 

□ 

CULAR 

c 

TESTINAL  

URINARY 

SKELETAL 

r 

MENTAL  J 

c 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  ABNORMALITIES; 


DIAGNOSIS; 


ETIOLOGY 


DATE 
(OR  AGE) 
AT  ONSET 


HOW  CONDITION  INTERFERES  WITH  WORK 


DISA.l  STABLE 

BIIITYL 

IS)  j 


SLOWLY  PRO- 
GRESSIVE 


RAPIDLY  PRO- 
GRESSIVE 


RECURRENT 


WILL  TREATMENT  SUBSTANTIALLY 
IMPROVE-  FUNCTION 
OR  EMPLOYABILITY  ? 


10 

s 


< 

o 


III 


o 

o 

III 

cc 


ACUTE 


IS  ABOVE  OCCUPATION 
MEDICALLY 
ADVISABLE  ? 


prognosis 

FOR  RE- 
TURN TO  WORK 


GOOD 


YES 


NO 


FAIR 


POOR 


WORKING  CONDITIONS  TO  BE  AVOIDED 


n 


NAME  OF  OPERATION,  TREATMENT,  OR  APPLIANCE 

NO.  OF  SURGERY  HOURS 

SURGEON  ^ 

ASST.  SURGEON  | 

ANESTHETIST 

HOSPITAL 

NO.  OF  DAYS 

NO.  OF  TREATMENTS  PER  WK. 

NO.  OF  WEEKS 

COMMENTS  ' 

Mi 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


D.V.R.  MEDICAL  CONSULTANTS  REMARKS^ 


STATE  OFFICE  COPY 
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-PREWOGA-T40NA-L-DE-FAR-5?^^ 
OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES 
CHAMPAIGN  SCHOOLS 


Prevocational  Coordinator 
Mr.  Guy  R.  Jones 
705  South  New  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 
Phone:  359-1723 

NOTICE  OF  IN- SCHOOL  EMPLOYMENT 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 
Student : 

Name 

Address 

Grade 


Date 


The  above-named  student  has  secured  employment  with 

(Name  and  School) 

S'®  3-  , and  agrees  to  work  from  _______  to 

(job  title)  (time)  (time) 

3 T W T S . He  (she)  further  agrees  to  attend  school  during  class 
(circle  days) 

hours  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  understanding  that  failure  to  comply 
with  this  agreement  will  result  in  automatic  termination  of  this  job. 

The  above  named  student  also  agrees  to  consult  the  Prevocational  Coordinator 
or  a Prevocational  Counselor  concerning  any  job  difficulties  and  before 
voluntarily  terminating  this  job. 


(School) 

(Address) 


(Student’s  signature) 


(Employer’s  signature) 

( Prevocational  Coordinator ’ s 
signature ) 


^ Phone) 


PREVOCAHONAL  DEPAR1MSNT 
Office  of  Special  Services 
Champaign,  Illinois 

Prevocational  Coordinator 
Mr.  Guy  R.  Jones 
705  South  New  Street 
Champaign,  Illinois 
Phone;  359-1723 

Notice  of  Work  Study  Employment 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern; 

Student;  

Name 


Date 


Address 


Grade 

The  above  named  student  has  secured  employmait  with 

(Business) 

a and  agrees  to 

(job  title) 

work  from  to  on  S M T W T F S.  He  (she) 

(time)  (time)  (circle  days) 

further  agrees  to  attend  school  during  class  hours  not  included  in  the 

above  statement,  understanding  that  failure  to  comply  with  this  agreement 

will  result  in  automatic  termination  of  this  job. 

The  above  named  student  also  agrees  to  consult  the  Prevocational 

Coordinator  or  a Prevocational  Counselor  concerning  any  job  difficulties 

and  before  voluntarily  terminating  this  job. 


(Business  Name) 

(Address) 

(Phone) 


(Student's  signature) 

(Employer's  signaturej” 

(Prevocational  Coordinator's 
signature) 
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PUEVOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES 
CHi\MPAIC»5  SCHOOLS 

!?ORK“  STUDY  AGREEMENT 

Prevocar ional  Coordinator: 
Mr.  Guy  R.  Jones 
705  South  New  Street 
Champaign,  111.  61820 
Phone:  359-1723 


Baployer’s  Name  ' 

Company  . . — - Telephone 

Address  Date 


In  cooperation  with  the  Prevocational  Education  Program  of  the  Special  Education 

Department,  I,  a student -learner  trainer 

agree  to  abide  by  the  following  rules: 

1.  I idLll  make  no  change  in  the  agreed  upon  wage  of  per  hour 

without  first  constQ.ting  the  Prevocational  Coordinator • 

2. *  I will  make  no  major  change  in  jobs  without  first  consulting  the 

Prevocational  Coordinator. 

3.  I will  make  no  change  in  working  hours  without  first  consulting 
the  Prevocational  Coordinator. 

L.  I will  make  no  severe  reprimands  id.thout  first  consulting  the 
Prevocational  Coordinator. 

5.  I- will  make  no  change  in  the  direct  supervisory  personnel  without 
first  consulting  the  Prevocational  Coordinator. 


Bnployees  Name  . Telephone  

Address  • 

As  a student-learner  in  the  Prevocational  Program  of  the  Special  Education  Depart- 
ment, I agree  to  work  for  the 

‘ and  abide  by  the  follov/ing  rules: 

1.  I agree  to  work  from  to  on  the  following  days  each 

week.  S M T W T F S 

2o  'I  agree  to  work  at  a job  best  described  as  

3.  I agree  to  attend  school  from to  each  school  day. 

4.  I agree  to  work  for  the  wage  of  J per  hour, 

5.  I will  not  quit  without  first  consulting  the  Prevocational  Coordinator. 

6.  I will  contact  the  Prevocational  Coordinator  concerning  any  difficulties 
I have  on  the  job. 


o 


PREVOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES 
CHAMPAIGN  SCHOOLS 


PLACEMENT  FOLLOW- UP 


Month  and  Year 


Return  To: 

Mr,  Guy  R.  Jones 
Prevoc.  Coord. 

705  South  New  St. 
Champaign,  111. 
Phone:  359-1723 


Name  of  Student  \Jorker 


Birthdate 


Name  of  Employer 

Type  of  Business 

Job  Description  (D.O.T.  No.) 


Date  of  Employment  Part-time  Full-time 

X*/age ^ ' 


VJORKER  TRxilT  EVALUATION 


Dependability 

Honesty 

General  Appearance 

Ability  to  understand 
directions 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Comments 


Ability  to  follow  directions 

Ability  to  get  along  with 
supervisor 

Ability  to  get  along  with 
fellow  workers 


Motivation 


Attendance  Days  late Absent Excusable? 

Do  you  feel  the  half-day  instruction  has  helped  the  student  TTOrker  to  do  a better- 
job?  Yes No ^Comments  if  desirable 


Do  you  feel  this  student  is  making  a satisfactory'-  progress  in  this  job? 
Yes ^ Ijo ^Comments  if  desirable 


Areas  in  which  the  student  needs  to  improve.  (Be  specific) 


PREVOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICES 
CRAMPAI3N  SCHOOLS 


REPORT  TO  PRINCIPAL  M WORK  EXPERIENCE 
JOB  TERMINATION 


Date 


TO: 

RE: 

Name 

Address 

Grade 

• has  been  terminated  from  his  work-study  job  with 

as  a the  follovdng  days 

each  week  for  the  time  indicated; 

Mon*  Tues,  Wed*  Thurs*  Fri, 

to to  ^to to ^to 

The  pupil  should  be  e^qjected  to  attend  school  each  school  day  for  the  entire 

day.  An  evaluation  of  the  pupil’s  progress  on  this  job  may  be  obtained  from 

the  prevocational  office. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Guy  R.  Jones,  Coordinator 
Prevocational  Education 


EVALUATION  FOR14 

TEACHER  OF  MAUDJUSTED  CHILDREN 


NAME  OF  TEACHER  ^ ^ 

CURRENT  ADDRESS  

TYPE  OF  CHIIDREN  OR  CHILD  AND  PROGRAM  FOR  WHICH  EVALUATION  IS  MDe 


ILLINOIS  CERTIFICATE: 

Type  N\imber  Date  Issued  _____ 

EXPERIENCE: 

Prof ressional, Teaching  Grade  Level  or  Type  Dates  Location 

Regular 
Special 

Substituting  or  Tutoring 

COURSES  CONSIDERED  FOR  APPROVAL  FROM  THE  TRANSCRIPT  FROM  THE  FOLLOVrtNG 
AREAS: 

Characteristics 
Mental  Hygiene 

Educational  and  Psychological  Diagnosis 

Remedial  Methods 

Elective 

CONDITIONS  OF  APPROVAL:  . 


Consultant,  Special  Education 


VT  002  689 
Pearce,  Theodo re 

Summer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power  Education  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Teachers,  1965. 


Fluid  Power  Society,  ThiensviHe,  Wis, 

Office  of  Education  (DHEW),  Washington,  D,C, 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 15Feb67  25p. 


OEG-3-85-093 


*FLUID  POWER  EDUCATION;  -’'SUMMER  INSTITUTES;  -'PILOT  PROJECTS- 
CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT;  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 


*TEACHER  EDUCATION; 


-^PROGRAM  EVALUATION; 


"The  Fluid  Power  Inst i tutes --A  Pilot  Program 
complete  study  is  available  as  VT  002  870  or 


for  Introducing  Emerging 
ED  012  396.  (EM) 


Technologies" 


is  summarized. 


The 
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1965  SUMMER  INSTITUTES 
^ ON-FLUlD  POWER  EDUCATION 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TEACHERS 
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1 1965  SUMMER  INSTITUTES  ON  FLUID  POWER  EDUCATION 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TEACHERS  - 


Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Grant  No.  OE-5-85-093 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  Section  4(c) 


Submitted  by  Theodore  Pearce 


February  15,  1967 


NOTE:  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  complete  290-page  report  on  file 

at  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Fluid  Power  Society.  The 
title  of  the  complete  report  is  "The  Fluid  Power  Institutes  -- 
A Pilot  Program  for  Introducing  Emerging  Technologies." 


The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a contract 
with  the  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Contractors  undertaking  such  projects  under 
Government  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to  express  freely  their 
professional  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  project.  Points  of 
view  or  opinions  stated  do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  represent 
official  Office  of  Education  position  or  policy. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


TheFUrra  Power  Society 
Thiensville,  Wisconsin 


THE  FLUID  POWER  INSTITUTES--A  PILOT  PROGRAM 
FOR  INTRODUCING  EMERGING  TECHNOLOGIES 


ABSTRACT  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 
ON  THE  1965  INSTITUTES 

Fluid  Power  emerged  during  World  War  II  as  a new  technology.  It 
is  defined  as  the  control  and  transmission  of  power  by  means  of  a pres* 
surized  fluid  such  as  air  or  oil.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  oil  hydraulics 
and  pneumaticSt  fluid  power  technology  is  based  upon  the  laws  and  theorems 
that  govern  the  behavior  and  flow  of  a fluid  under  pressuret  and  includes 
the  design*  installation*  and  maintenance  of  equipment  used  in  fluid 
power  systems. 

For  the  most  part*  modern  fluid  power  technology  and  the  systems 
using  it  were  born  in  the  laboratories  and  on  the  drawing  boards  of  fac- 
tories and  defense  agencies  during  World  War  II.  Consequently*  and  un- 
like many  other  technologies*  there  was  little  if  any  academic  base. 

People  who  designed*  maintained*  and  operated  fluid  power  systems  were 
trained  by  military  agencies  and  manufacturers  of  the  systems.  But  by 
the  early  1960's*  serious  shortages  of  skilled  workers  and  technicians 
in  fluid  power  were  reported  throughout  the  United  States. 


Since  only  a half-dozen  schools  Included  fluid  power  In  their  | 
curricula,  and  since  no  teacher-education  institution  in  the  country 
included  fluid  power  in  the  curricula  of  students  taking  their  degrees 
in  vocational,  technical,  and  industrial  education,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  first  step  necessary  to  solve  manpower  shortages  was  the  development 
of  teacher  education  programs.  I 

i 

to  this  end,  the  Fluid  Power  Society  and  the  National  Fluid 
Power  Association  sponsored,  wi th  the  cooperation  of  Wayne  State  Univer- 

1 

sity,  a Summer  Institute  on  Fluid  Power  Education  during  1964.  Twenty 
carefully  chosen  college  and  university  teachers  attended.  They  were  j 
encouraged  to  organize,  for  the  summer  of  1965,  similar  i ns ti tutes  for  j 

i 

secondary  and  vocational  teachers. 

The  1965  Institute  plans  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  which  recognized  therein  a unigue 
pilot  program  which  could  offer  solutions  to  teacher  shortages  in  fluid 
power,  expanded  opportunities  for  employment  for  young  people  trained  in 
fluid  power,  and  encouragement  to  schools  and  colleges  to  increase 
offerings  in  fluid  power.  However,  the  most  unique  and  challenging 
aspects  of  the  pilot  program  were  possible  answers  to  this  question: 

i 

What  kind  of  a program  could  be  devised  to  accelerate  the 

introduction  of  new  technologies  into  school  programs? 


The  unabridged  study,  of  which  this  is  the  abstract  a ad  sumrnary 
and  which  details  the  plans,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  the  1^65  Susi- 
mer  Institutes  on  Fluid  Power  Education,  offers  what  is  probably  the 
most  comprehensive  review  a va  1 lable . It  Includes  not  only  the  p-erinlng 
operation,  and  evaluation  results,  but  also  the  techniques  of  evalua- 
tion and  the  survey  Instruments.  These  techniques  and  procedures  are 
readily  adaptable  to  almost  any  other  program  whose  primary  objective 
is  the  introduction  of  a new  technology  into  school  programs. 

The  following  summary  Is  confined  to  the  more  Important  con- 
clusions which  resulted  from  the  analysis  of  the  operation  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  Institutes: 

TM  Sufflmer  Institute  as  a Vehicle  for  Introducing  the  Technology 

The  summer  institute  per  se  can  be  a most  effective  vehicle  for 
f ntroduci ng- a new  technology  to  teachers,  since  It  offers  a cuntroHed 
environment  and  the  efficient  means  for  bringing  together,  { '; ) 
trial  and  technological  authorities.  (2)  educational  authorities  oi 
cational  subject  matter  and  curriculum  planning,  and  (3)  teacners 
are  motivated  to  develop  new  competencies. 

Administering  an  Institute  Pilot  Program 

The  responsibility  for  planning,  administering,  and  evaluating 
the  Sufomer  Institutes  was  thp>  primary  responslbi  1 1 ty  of  the 
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Society...  It  sub-contracted  with  five  Institutions  to  provide  the 
i'aclllties  and  instruction:  Trenton  State  Collepe  (New  Jersey), 

Tuskegee  Institute  (Alabama),  Wayne  State  University  (HlchlgarO. 
University  of  Mi nnesota -D ul uth,  and  California  State  College  at  Los 
Angeles.  Admi n1 s tra ti on  was  judged  to  be  effective. 

Cone  1 us  ion:  A new  technology  should  work  through  the  profes- 

sional society  which  represents  It  as  the  chief  coordinating  agency  of 
pilot  programs  Involving  multiple  summer  institutes.  The  professional 
society  can  effectively  act  as  the  unifying  agency  in  activities  Involv- 
ing cooperating  educational  institutions  and  par ti ci pants  . 


Selection  of  Partlcipatl ng  Institutions 

In  making  the  contract  grant  to  the  Fluid  Power  Society,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  allowed  the  Society  wide  latitude  in 
selecting  those  institutions  to  receive  a sub-c ontract  f or  Summer 
Irjstitutes.  Aside  from  me^fcng  the  general  coridltions  gucn'vyjr^g  them 
for  federal  grants  and  contracts,  these  criteria  guided  the  Society  in 
■ c t i n g t h e v i »■  e sub  -c  o n t r a c t or  ,s ; 


I * 


A 1964 


Summer 


Institute  participant  was  available  to  direct 


the.  program. 


p 
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The  Institution  qave  evidenvce  of  interest  in  fluid  power 


educa  ti on 


3.  Institutions  \^ere  geographically  located  to  serve  all  areas 


of  the  country. 


'1.  Personnel  were  available  from  local  industry  to  serve  as 
guest  lecturers  and  counselor’s. 


Staffing  of  the  Pilot  Program 


The  Fluid  Power  Society  provided  the  following  “o verseers " of 
the  institute  program:  The  Principal  Investigator  who  was  the  Execut.lvt^ 


Vice  President  of  the  Fluid  Power  Society  and  chief  adml ni s trator  of  the 


program;  the  Coordinator  who  provided  liaison  between  the  Society  and  the 
five  participating  institutions;  and  a Consultant  who  directed  the  design 


of  the  evaluation,  instruments  and  who  d 'Erected  the  eva 


ua  ti  o?i . 


Each  Inst^-tute  provided  a Director.  All  but  one  Institute  ^sso 


provided  one  or  more  staff  Instructors.  All  but  one  of  the  , Institutes 


4sed  guest  lecturers,  mostly  from  Industry,  for  a significant  portion  of 


the  Instruction. 


The  more  ideal  s-*tuat1on  was  found  to  exist  ithers 
the  EMrector  had  no  instructional  duties,  and  where  a staff  instructor 
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was  responsible  for  the  mdjority  of  the  instruction  and  academic  content. 

Ik 

'‘he  least  Ideal  situation  was  found  to  be  where  there  was  no  staff  in- 
st‘-'uctor*  and  where  all  of  the  Instruction  was  provided  by  guest  lec- 
turers from  industry  and  other  institutions. 

Selection  of  Pa rt  1 c 1 pants 

Participants  were  required  to  be  (1)  teachers  of  vocational., 
technical,  or  industrial  education  subject  matter,  and  (2)  now  offering, 
or  planning  to  offer*  a unit  or  course  in  fluid  power  at  his  home  insti- 
tution. No  restrictions  were  placed  on  level  of  i nsturction . A total 
of  167  participants  were  admitted  into  the  Institutes,  representing  35 
states.  Seventy-one  per  cent  were  secondary  school  teachers;  15  per  cent 

were  pos t-seconda ry  level  teachers;  12  per  cent  were  four-year  college 

* 

level  teachers;  and  1 per  cent  involved  teachers  not  otherwise  classified 
’ .0.  .L!  i:, 

Each  institute  was  required  to  have  a minimum  of  175  contact 
hours  distributed  as  follows: 

Lee ture-Demonstra ti ons  35  hours 

laboratory  Work  66 

Seminars  (Curriculum  Development)  7 


f 


Exami  nati  on 


3 hours 


Field  Trips  1 4 

T'^TAL  175  hours 

One  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  and  the  Society  was  an  evaluation,  during  the  Institutes, 
of  the  four  comnierclal ly-a va  1 lable  teaching  fluid  power  demonstration 
devices  on  the  market.  This  v/as  accomplished  by  the  use  of  uniform  assign* 
monts  and  evaluation  forms  provided  by  the  Society,  and  through  participant 
team  activity  under  the  direction  of  each  Institute  director. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  day  Institute  program,  each  Institute 
provided  prof essi onal -soda  1 activities.  Including  Informal  meetings  with 
local  chapters  of  the  Fluid  Power  Society,  and  planned  social  events. 

Weekly  evening  workshops  were  also  held  for  review  of  content  and  for  self- 

help  of  participants  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Instructors  and  guest 
lecturers . 

Participants  were  divided  Into  teams  for  curriculum  development. 
Each  team  developed  a recommended  curriculum  for  the  educational  level  of 
primary  Interest  to  each  team  (for  example,  high  school,  vocational,  post 
secondary  school,  and  teacher-preparation). 


A uniform  final  examination  was  administered  to  all  participants 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  institutes.  The  results  of  the  final  examina- 
tion were  used  as  a method  of  discoverinQ  which  kinds  of  instructors 

(guest  lecturers,  resource  persons,  or  full-time  instructor)  were  most 
effective. 

Co_nc  1 usi pns ; Commercially  available  teaching-demonstration  units 
were  effective,  and  provided  valuable  laboratory  experiences.  Further, 
the  teacher  newly  introduced  to  a technology  should  not  be  expected  to 

design  such  equipment  for  his  own  school,  but  should  initially  depend  on 
pre-tested  devices. 

An  unexpected  benefit  resulted  from  the  evaluation  of  the  teaching- 
demonstration  devices.  Recommendations  for  improving  the  devices  were 

relayed  to  the  manufacturers;  subsequently,  each  manufacturer  incorporated 
improvements  into  new  models. 

Seminars  were  effective  because  they  provided  the  participants 
with  materials  necessary  for  conferences  with  their  school  administrators 
upon  their  return  to  their -teaching  assignments. 

Since  participants  were  offered  maintenance  allowances  for 
dependents,  many  were  accompanied  by  their  families,  and  lived  "off  cam- 
pus."  More  of  their  time  was  required  for  famlTf  ac  than  for 
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those  participants  who  left  their  families  at  home.  Since  the  introduction 
of  a new  technology  requires  intensive  exposure  during  an  institute,  re- 
sults appear  to  be  best  when  participants  leave  their  families  at  home* 
and  live  together  in  campus  facilities. 

Finally,  institute  programs  of  this  nature  should  carry  graduate 
credit,  and  arrangements  should  be  made  whereby  participants  may  earn  such 
credit.  The  more  ideal  situation  exists  where  the  participant  may  earn 
credit  without  the  payment  of  additional  tuition. 

Pa r t i c i pa  nt  Ha,i  n t ena  nc  e 

Participants  were  provided  with  maintenance  allowances  of  $75.00 
per  week  plus  $15.00  per  week  for  each  dependent  to  a maximum  of  four. 

They  also  were  eligible  to  receive  $.08  per  mile  for  a maximum  of  400 

miles,  representing  the  round  trip  distance  between  their  homes  and  the 
Institute  location. 

Conclusion:  Since  teachers  seek  fellowship  support  (such^as  NSF 

Institutes)  or  summer  employment,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  some  type  of 
participant  maintenance  to  attract  qualified  candidates.  However,  both 
the  participant  and  his  home  school  benefit  from  Institute  attendance,  and 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  encourage  schools  to  share  in  participant 

# 
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The  Use  of  Advisory  and  Evaluation  Committees 


Initial  planning  of  the  Summer  Institutes  was  accomplished  with 
the  help  of  the  Council  on  Fluid  Power  Education.  This  group  includes 
representatives  of  the  following  organizations:  Fluid  Power  Society, 

Na t iona  1 1=^  1 uid  Power  A s soci a t i o n , _ Na t i o n a 1 Association  of  I nd ustr i a 1 . 
Teacher  Educators,  American  Vocational  Association,  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education,  and  the  American  Technical  Education  Association. 
Thus,  a broad  representative  base  of  support  was  obtained. 


Further  advisory  groups  included  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Fluid  Power  Society  and  the  Education  Board  of  the  National  Fluid  Power 
Association.  These  groups  provided  valuable  counsel  in  the  determination 
of  the  Institute  curriculum. 


The  evaluation  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  an  Evalua- 
tion Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  State  vocational  education 
departments,  teacher  education  institutions,  technical  institutes,  and 
industry.  This  Committee  met  during  the  month  of  October  following  the 
close  of  the  1965  Summer  Institutes  and  reviewed  all  of  the  data  secured 
through  evaluation  procedures.  Its  analysis  and  recommendations  are 
incorporated  in  this  report. 
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C 0 ncl u s i 0 n : The  use  of  existing  committees  in  planning  Institute 

activities  was  proved  to  be  most  effective  in  eliciting  support  and  advice 
from  authorities  and  national  organizations  who  share  interest  in  the 
Institutes.  The  Evaluation  Committee  functioned  unusually  effectively. 
Expense  for  its  meetings  and  activities  were  a part  of  the  supporting 
contract  and  rightly  sgjt._for  evaluation  is  an  essential  part  of  an  edu- 
cational activity. 

Evaluation  Procedures 

Six  aspects  of  the  Institutes  were  evaluated;  these  were: 

1.  Suitability  of  laboratory  and  demonstration  devices,  work- 
books and  laboratory  manuals. 

2.  Quality  of  instructional  program. 

3.  Cooperation  of  industry. 

4.  Qualification  of  participants. 

5.  Follow-up  of  participants. 

6.  Available  audio-visual  materials. 

Uniform  evaluation  forms  were  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
Institute  Directors.  Both  the  Directors  and  participants  filled  out  the 
various  forms.  Results  were  tabulated  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eval- 
uation Committee  and  for  inclusion  in  detail  in  this  report. 
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A further  evaluation  was  made  by  individual  members  of  the 
Evaluation  Committee.  Three  Individual  visits  to  each  Institute  were 
made  by  members  of  the  Committee.  They,  too,  used  uniform  evaluation 
forms  which  were  tabulated  and  the  results  summarized  In  this  report. 
Travel  end  rela ted^^  e for  the  eva luatlon  vi^si ts  were  a part  of 

the  supporting  contract. 

During  the  Institutes  each  participant  was  asked  to  select  up 
to  17  follow-up  activities  which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  when  he  returned 
to  his  home  school,  ranging  from  the  organization  of  a curriculum  advisory 
committee  to  the  Introduction  of  courses  and  curricula  In  fluid  power. 

The  participants  named  727  specific  activities,  an  average  of  6 or  7 per 
participant. 

In  June  of  1966  the  participants  were  polled  again  to  ascertain 
accomplishments.  A total  of  303  of  the  initial  plans  were  accomplished; 
230  were  In  the  planning  stage;  68  had  been  scheduled  for  the  coming 
year,  and  55  were  dropped. 

Cone  1 us i ons : Evaluation  Is  necessary  In  any  effort  to  Introduce 
a new  technology.  It  must  be  carefully  planned,  and  uniformly  applied. 

It  should  Incl^ude  evaluation  by  the  participants  themselves,  by  the 
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Institute  directors,  by  an  Evaluation  Committee,  and  through  evaluation 
visits  by  members  of  the  Committee  to  each  Institute.  A follow’-up  of 
participants  is  essential. 

Cooperation  of  Industry 

Through  the  National  Fluid  Power  Association,  which  represents 
the  fluid  power  industry  in-^he  United  States,  manufacturers  of  fluid  power 
equipment  were  asked  to  provide  guest  lecturers  for  the  Institutes;  and  to 
provide  technical  manuals,  laboratory  equipment,  and  training  aids. 

Industry  provided  82_guest  lecturers,  who  lectured  a total  of 
28 5 contact  hour s. 

Forty-four  companies  contributed  the  following  materials  for  use 
by  the  Institutes  and  participants:  14,252  catalogs;  6,335  manuals;  275 

components  such  as  cylinders,  valves,  or  pumps;  637  demonstration  models; 

9 2 cutaway  models;  and  32  films. 

It  is  significant  that  in  no  way  whatsoever  did  industry  attempt 
to  dictate  or  control  the  institute  activity.  Caliber  of  guest  lecturers 
was  high,  and  their  participation  created  a noticeable  espr i t-de-c orps 

^ i 

between  participants  and  the  industry. 
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Conclusions:  Industry  involved  in  a new  technology  should  be  asked 

f * 

to  cooperate  and  contribute  toward  educational  activities  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  it.  In  the  case  of  the  fluid  power  industry,  its  response  was 
overwhelmingly  generous.  In  terras  of  raanpower  contributions  (guest  lec- 
turers), the  dollar  value  of  time  contributed  is  estimated  at  a minimum 
of  $100.00  per  lecturer,  or  $8,300.00.  The  value  of  catalogs,  manuals 
and  training  aids  contributed  is  estimated  at  $40,000.00. 
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THE  FLUID  POWER  SOCIETY,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  49,  Thiensvxlle,  Wisconsin  53092 
FINAL  CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-039 
Submitted  February  15,  1967 


Item 

Budget 

Actual 

Expense 

DIRECT  COSTS; 

Personnel 

T.  Pearce  (Note  l) 

F . La  mb 

Secretarial  Services 
282  Hrs . @ $2. 50/hr 
89  Hrs.  @ $2. 00/hr 

$ 1,050.00 

5.850.00 

2.500.00 

$ 2,175.00 

4,500.00 

705.00 

178.00 

Clerical  Services,  Statistics 
Analysis,  82  hrs.  @ $5. 00/hr 

260.00 

• 

9,400.00 

8,018.00 

Supplies  & Materials 

Office  Supplies,  paper,  stencils 

200.00 

115.09 

Postage 

150.00  ^ 

123.12 

Telephone  & Telegraph 

. 100.00 

382.79 

Direct  Mail  Announcements 
Printing,  13,000  copies 
Postage 

Service  Charge,  Mailing  13,000 

520.00 

495.00 

259.00 

464.60 

164.87 

258.11 

Printing  of  Evaluation  Report 

675.00 

-0- 

2,399.00 

1,508.58 

Travel 

Coordinator,  travel  & Per  Diem 

1,436.00 

1,111.16 

Post- Institute  Meeting  of 

Subcontractors,  travel  & Per  Diem 

750.00 

562.86 

Evaluation  Committee  Meeting, 
travel  & Per  Diem 

2,340.00 

2,104.16 

2-,X08 . 00  2,433.82 

6,338.00  6,212.00 


Evaluation  Team,  travel  & Per  Diem 
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Final  Statement 
Contract  No.  OE-5-85-039 

Item 

Consultative  Services,  G.  Baysinger 
30  days  @ $50/day  (Note  2) 

Instructional  Supplies  & Manuals 

TOTAL  DIRECT  COSTS 

Indirect  Costs,  Overhead,  20% 

Total  Cost,  Prime  Contract 
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Budget 

Actual 

Expense 

500.00 

1,500.00 

1,294.00 

X 5X54. 90 

18,393.48 

3,986.00 

3,678.70 

23,917.00 

22,072.18 

is  total  commitments  in  time  devoted  to 

^ a xuu  anu  roiiow-up.  • it  was  necessary  for  Mr  PearfP  -f-r>  u • j 

during  the  compilation  of  evaluation  data  ^ foil oV7  m o^er  his  duties 

project  leading  to  the  evaluation.  ’ ~ ^ and  organization  of  th( 

andrte  w1nni™’of“L“1  of  this 

prepare  the  evaluation  instruments  and  mLt^the  Ladline^^°M  '^““ttee  was  unable  to 


evaluation  expenses 

” « 

Power  Society?^walanowed*’to  tra^sfe^’$3"800  oo"'?  a'’®  '=°-tactor,  the  Fluid 

Participant  teintenance  to  a budget  for  evaluatLnTt^^  budgetary  items  for 

evaluation  data,  and  publication  of  IZ  7ZZ  f tivities,  an  analysis  of  the 

breakdown  of  these  expenses:  ^ report  and  evaluation.  Following  is  the 


Item 


Consultative  Services,  G.  Baysinger 
22  hrs.  @ $10/hr. 


Actual 

Expense 

$ 220.00 


Typing  of  the  Report  Draft,  under  contract 

Typing  of  Text  and  Tables  on  Stencils,  and  cost 
Or  StGncilsj  undGr  contract 

Printing  of  225  copies  of  the  evaluation  report, 

315  pages,  under  contract 

Collating  the  Report  Pages,  under  contract 

Consultative  Services,  W Wolansl^,  24  hrs  @ $5. 00/hr  — 

Printing  covers  and  binding,  packing  for  mailing,  contract 
TOTAL  EVALUATION  AND  PUBLIGATION  GOSTS 


300.00 

393. 95 

2,097.90 

271.80 

120.00 
395. 00 

3,798.65 
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SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS,  EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT 

Note:  In  the  original  Contract  budget,  these  items  were  included  in  the  budgets  of 

the  Subcontractors.  However,  since  these  items  were  purchased  directly  by  the  Fluid 
Power  Society  for  assignment  to  the  Subcontractors,  they  became  an  item  account  in  the 
Society’s  records.  '‘The  following  budget  items  are  consolidated  from  the  Subcontractors’ 
budgets,  which  were  reduced  accordingly 


Item 

Budget 

Actual 

Expense 

Five  fluid  power  teaching  demonstration 
devices.  Capital  Engineering  Co. 

$ 

14,380.00 

$ 

17,970.00 

Five  fluid  power  teaching  demonstration 
devices.  Technical  Education  & Mfg.  Co. 

20,200.00 

18,275.00 

Five  fluid  power  teaching  demonstration 
devices,  Electromatic  Mfg.  Co. 

15,796.00 

15,804.66 

Five  fluid  power  teaching  dejnonstration 
devices,  Brodhead-Garrett  Co. 

14,750.00 

14,950.00 

Freight  and  Crating 

2, 000  .,00 

(Included  in  above) 

TOTAL 

$ 

67,126.00 

$ 

66,999.66 

r 
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1 , IUB-CONTRACT,  WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Item 

Budget 

Expenses 

Personnel 

$ 6,288.00 

$ 5,949.85 

FICA-TIAA 

412.00 

209. 76 

Instructional  Supplies  & Materials 

350.00 

395. 93 

Local  Transportation  & Field  Trips 

200.00 

-0- 

Staff  Travel  & Speaker  Expense 

100.00 

51.63 

Telephone 

75.00 

79.25 

Total  Direct  Costs 

$ 7,425.00 

$ 6,686.42 

Indirect  Costs,  20% 

1,485.00 

1,337.28 

Total,  Direct  & Indirect  Costs 

$ 8,910.00 

$ 8,023.70 

Support  of  Participants 

50  stipends  @ $75.00  each 

$.  18,750.00 

$17,625.00 

50  Travel  Allowances  @ average  of 
$48.00  each 

2,400.00 

2,426.56 

Support  of  Dependants,  $15.00  per 
week,  100  X 5 wks . 

7,500.00 

2,550.00 

Tuition 

1,660.00 

-0- 

Total  Support  of  Participants 

$ 30,310.00 

$ 22,601.56 

TOTAL,  SUB-CONTRACT 

* $ 39,220.00 

$ 30,625.26 

NOTE;  THIS  AMOUNT  IS  LESS  THAN  THE  APPROVED 
EQUIPMENT  BUDGET  HAS  BEEN  DEDUCTED  FROM  THE  SUB 
BUDGET  ITEM  COMBINING  ALL  FIVE  SUB-GONTRACTS 
EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT"  • 


BUDGET  BECAUSE  THE  EVALUATION 
-CONTRACTS  AND  HANDLED  AS  A SEPARATE 
SEE  PAGE  3,  "SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS, 
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SUB-CONTRACT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

Item 

Budget 

Expenses 

Personnel 

$ 2,584.00 

$ 4,452.36 

F.I.C.A. 

116.00 

278.63 

Instructional  Supplies  & Materials 

350. 00 

1,057.05 

Local  Transportation  & Field  Trips 

300. 00 

239.96 

Staff  Travel  & Speaker  Expense 

100.00 

-0- 

Office  Supplies  & Postage 

195.00 

276.46 

Telephone  & Telegraph 

15.00 

161.05 

Total  Direct  Costs 

$ 3,660.00 

$ 6,465.51 

Indirect  Costs,  20% 

732.00 

1,293.11 

Total  Direct  & Indirect  Costs 

$ 4,392.00 

$ 7,758.62 

Support  of  Participants 

•70  Stipends  @ $75.00  each 

$ 26,250.00 

$ 24,000.00 

70  Travel  Allowances  @ average  of 
_ $48.00  each 

3,360.00 

2,473.44 

Support  of  Dependants,  $15.00  per 
week,  140  x 5 wks . 

10,500. 00 

8,625.00 

Total  Support  of  Participants 

$ 40,110.00 

$ 35,098.44 

TOTAL,  SUB- CONTRACT 

* $ 44,502.00 

$ 42,857.06 

EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT'.'  NTRACTS . SEE  PAGE  3.,;- 'SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIAL: 
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SUB-CONTRACT,  CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE  AT  LOS  ANGELES 


Item 

Rudget 

Expenses 

Personnel 

$ 

2,718.00 

$ 

2,648.32 

F.I.C.A.  - T.I.A.A. 

314.00 

156.91 

Instructional  Supplies  & Materials 

250. 00 

240.93 

Local  Transportation  & Field  Trips 

200.00 

164.57 

Office  Supplies  & Postage 

75.00 

108.32 

Staff  Travel  & Speaker  Expense 

100.00 

-0- 

Total  Direct  Costs 

$ 

3,657.00 

$ 

3,319.05 

Indirect  Costs,  20% 

732.00 

663.81 

Total,  Direct  & Indirect  Costs 

$■ 

4,389.00 

$ 

3,982 .86 

Support  of  Participants 

■ • 

25  stipends  @ $75.00/wk. 

$ 

9 , 3 75 . 00 

$ 

7,875.00 

25  Travel  Allowances  @ average  of 
$48. 00. .each 

1,200.00  ' 

888.40 

Support  of  Dependants,  $15.00  per  week 
50  X 5 _weeks 

3,750.00 

2,670.00 

, SUB-CONTRACT 

* $ 18,714.00 

$ 15,416.26 

NOTE;  THIS  AMOUNT  IS  LESS  THAN  THE  APPROVED  BUDGET  BECAUSE  THE  EVALUATION 

EQUIPMENT  BUDGET  HAS  BEEN  DEDUCTED  FROM  THE  SUB-CONTRACTS  AND  HANDLED  AS  A SEPARATE 

BUDGET  ITEM  COMBINING  ALL  FIVE  SUB-CONTRACTS.  SEE  PAGE  3,  "sUPPLIE^  mSlI 
EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT"  • MATERIALb, 
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SUB-CONTRACT,  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 
-Item 


Personnel 


F.I.C.A.  - T.I.A.A. 


Instructional  Supplies  & Materials 
Local  Transportation  & Field  Trips 
Staff  Travel  & Speaker  Expense 
Office  Supplies  & Postage 
Telephone  & Telegraph 
Total  Direct  Costs 


Indirect  Costs,  20% 


Total,  Direct  & Indirect  Costs 


Support  of  Participants 


25  Stipends  @ $75.00/wk., 
6 weeks 


25  Travel  Allowances  @ average  of 
$48.00  each 


Support  of  Dependants,  $15.00/wk., 
50  X 6 weeks 


Total  Support  of  Participants 
TOTAL,  SUB-CONTRACT 


Budget 


$ 3,900.00 

271.00 

250. 00 

600.00 

300.00 

550.00 

100.00 


$ 5 , 971 . 00 


1,194.00 


$ 7,16.5.00 


$ 11,250.00 


1,200.00 


4,500.00 
$ 16,950.00 
*■  $ 24,115.00 
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$ 6,825.00 


886.58 


1,050.00 
$ 8,761.58 
$ 15,905.97 


* NOTE:  THIS  AMOUNT  IS  LESS  THAN  THE  APPROVED  BUDGET  BECAUSE  THE  EVALUATION 

EQUIPMENT  BUDGET  HAS  BEEN  DEDUCTED  FROM  THE  SUB-CONTRACTS  AND  HANDLED  AS  A SEPARATE 

BUDGET  ITEM  COMBINING  ALL  FIVE  SUB-CONTRACTS.  SEE  PAGE  3,  "SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 
EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT"  ■ ’ ^ 
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SUB-CONTRACT,  TRENTON  STATE  COLLEGE 


Item 

Budget 

Expenses 

Personnel 

$ 3,295.00 

$ 

3 , 216 . 60 

F.I.C.A  - T.I.A.A. 

338.00 

266.00 

Lestructional  Supplies  & Materials 

250.00 

90.20 

Local  Transportation  & Field  Trips 

150,00 

143.34 

Staff  Travel  & Speaker  Expense. 

50.00 

54.25 

Office  Supplies  & Postage 

100.00 

40.40 

Telephone"  & Telegraph 

50.00 

-0- 

Total  Direct  Costs 

$ 4,233.00 

$ 

3,810.79 

Indirect  Costs ; 20% 

8.47 . 00 

762.16 

Total,  Direct  & Indirect  Costs 

$ 5,080.00 

$ 

4,572.95 

Support  of  Participants 

c- 

A-  ' 

20  Stipends  @ $75.00/wk., 
5 weeks 

$ 7 , 5^0 . 00 

$ 

7,500.00 

20  Travel  Allowances  @ average  of 
$48.00  each 

960.00 

497.76 

Support  of  Dependants,  $15.00/’5^. , 
40  X 5 weeks 

3,000.00 

1,'Q50,.00 

’ Total  Support  of  Participants 

$ 11,460.00 

$ 

9,047.76 

TOTAL,  SUB-CONTRACT 

* $ 16,540.00 

$ 13,620.71 

* NOTE:  THIS  AMOUNT  IS  LESS  THAN  THE  APPROVED  BUDGET  BECAUSE  THE  EVALUATION 

EQUIPMENT  BUDGET  HAS  BEEN  DEDUCTED  FROM  THE  SUB-CONTRACTS  AND  HANDLED  AS  A SEPARATE 
BUDGET  ITEM  COMBINING  ALL  FIVE  SUB-GONTRACTS . SEE  PAGE  3,  "SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 
EVALUATION  EQUIPMENT" 
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EXPENS-E  SUMMARY 

Budget 

■Actual 

Expenses'^ 

Prime  Contract,  Fluid  Power  Society 

$ 23,917.00 

$ 22,072.18 

Supplies  & Materials,  Evaluation  Equipment  ' 

67,126 . 00 

66,999.66 

Evaluation  Expenses 

' 

3,798.65 

Sub-Contracf , Wayne  State  University 

* 

39,220.00 

30,625.26 

Sub-Contract,  University  of  Minnesota 

44,502.00 

42,857.06 

Sub-Contract,  California  State  College 

(LA) 

18,714.00 

15,416.26 

Sub-Contract,  Tuskegee  Institute 

« 

24,115.00 

15,905.97  ' 

Sub-Contract,  Trenton  State  College 

16,540.00 

13,620.71 

TOTALS 

$ 234,134.00 

$ 211,295.75 

1 I 
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*0CCUPATI0NAL  INFORMATION;  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE 

Counselors,  teachers,  and  administrators  may  use  this  guide  in  counseling  students  as  to  the  occupational 
preparation  available  in  Diablo  Valley  College.  Two-year  college  programs  leading  to  Associate  in  Arts  degrees 
and  employment  or  transfer  to  a 4-year  college  are  presented  for  the  areas;  (1)  business  and  fhanagement 
which  includes  curriculums  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  business  management,  data  processing,  general  office 
training,  restaurant  and  cafeteria  operation,  retailing,  and  secretarial  training,  (2)  applied  and  graphic 
arts  which  includes  a curriculum  in  apparel  design,  (3;  technologies  which  includes  curriculums  in 
architecture,  engineering,  engineering  electronics,  industrial  electronics,  and  techn ical -indust ri al 
processes,  (3)  health  services  which  includes  curriculums  in  dental  assisting,  dental  hygiene,  and  licensed 
vocational ^nursing,  and  (4)  sei'vices  which  includes  a course  in  police  science.  Each  curriculum  contains 
an  occupational  description,  the  employment  outlook,  requirements  for  admission,  a source  of  additional 
information,  and  courses  listed  by  semester.  (WB) 
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TlC.-’.'CAL-Vo:  . iOc/.L  uJUCATION 

AT 

\ DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

Technical-Vocational  Education  is  that  phase  of  the  instructional  program  at 
Diablo  Valley  College  that  is  concerned  with  preparing  an  individual  for  emplo>™ent 

4 , 

or  for  a career.  This  includes  preparatipn  for  semi'*'professional , technical  and 
vocational  (skill  level)  occupations. 

The  curriculums  in  these  categories  are  characterized  by  the  inclusion  of 
theoretical  understandings,  skill  development  and  general  education. 

Upon  completion  of  the  program,  and  receipt  of  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree, 
the  person  is  prepared  for  entry  into  employment.  Additionally,  it  is  possible 
to  transfer  this  lower  division  work  to  a four  year  college  and  pursue  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

This  material  has  been  compiled  so  that  counselors,  teachers,  and  administrators 
will  be  better  able  to  advise  youth  as  to  the  occupational  preparation  available  to 
them  at  Diablo  Valley  College.  Tt  is  recognized  that  the  job  is  not  completed  by 
merely  making  this  material  available.  It  is  instead  considered  to  be  a starting 
point  from  which  additional  information  should  be  sought  from  those  directly  con- 
cerned  with  and  knowledgeable  of  the  occupation  and  the  program. 


TABLE  COrrEUTS 


PUS  ^NE$$  AND  mm  CEMENT 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

Business  Management 

Data  Processing 

General  Office  Training 

Restaurant  and  Cafeteria  Operation 

Rc  ta  ! 1 i ng 

Sec  re  ta  r ia  1 

APPLJED  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
Apparel  Design 

TECHNICAL 


Architectural  Technology 
Engineering  Technology 
Drafting 

Material  Testing 
Survey i ng 

Engineering  Electronics  Technology 
Industrial  Electronics  Technology 
Techn ica 1 -Indus tr ia 1 Processes 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Dental  Assisting 

Dental  Hygiene 

Licensed  Vocational  Nursing 

SERVICES 


Pol  ice  Science 


bookkeeping-accounting;  A two  ycir  pto„r..n  luoo.nc  to  the  Aecociate  in  Choree . 

Tlic  ficcupotilon: 

Accountants  compile  and  analyze  business  records  and  prepare  iinnncial 

profit  Ld  loss  statements,  balance  sheets,  cost  studies,  anc  -.x 
"^blic  aLLntants' provide  their  services  on  a fee  basis  to  various  ousiness 
:rp  iseranrirdirdi^ls.  %rivate  accountants,  often  refered  ^o  as  industria  or 

-.nt  nccr-vt'-ts,  b.-H.ic  tVe  rnn.?nci.U  rcccvcs  or  a sinr.le  n ^ 


i I a. IV  ; I c 


. ■ Uv.  ^ ^ ^ J L O *.  1.  JU  V -I  uC.  JL.  < 

>-_v  V 

are  subject  to  government  regulation. 


W ^ V.  - i W N 


■1  1 


Accountants  in  any  field  of  employment  may  specialize  in  such  areas  as 
auditing,  tax  work,  cost  accounting,  budgeting  and  control,  or  syste.ms  and  procedures. 
Public  accountants,  however,  are  mos t like ly  to  specialize  in  auditing  or  tax  account- 
ing; private  accountants,  in  management  or  cost  accounting.  Many  accountants  in  the 
federal  government  are  employed  as  Internal  Revenus  agents,  investigators,  and  bank 
examiners , 

r- 

Employment-  (Xi tlook ; 


Employmen  t opportunities  for  accountants  are  expected  to  continue  to  be 
good  throughout  the  1960's,  Demand  for  college  trained  accountants  will  rise  faster 
than  demand  for  those  without  this  training. 


Over  the  long  run,  employment  is  expected  to  expand  because  of:  greater  use 

of  accounting  information  in  business  m.anagement,  increasing  complexity  of  tax  systems, 
growth  in  size  and  number  of  publicly  held  corporations  that  must  provide  financial 
reports  to  stockholders,  and  rising  use  of  accounting  services  by  small  businesses. 

One  of  the  greatest  increases  will  be  in  government  employment  in  connection  with  tax 
service. 


Admission  to  Program: 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Additional  Information: 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting, 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660,  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

the  Office  of  Instruction, 


DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Recommended  Curriculum  In 
BUSINESS^-  BOOKKEEPIHG-ACCOUMTING 


The  following  pattern  of  courses  when  successfully  completed  v;Ill  lead  to 
the  Assoc  la  te  I n A rts  degree  with  aCertificate  of  Achievement  In  Buslness- 
Bookkeeplng-Accountlng,  Some  adjustments  can  be  madd, In  the  order  of  courses 


Course  Number 


Business  109 
Business  102 
Engl i sh  122 
Psychology  1 1 9 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Course  Title 


Introduction  to  Business 
Business  Mathematics 
Composition  and  Reading 
Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 

ActI vl  ty  Course 


Un 


ts 


5 

3 

2 


Business  122 
''English  Elective 
*Natural  Science  Elective 
Business  240  or 
Mathematics  142 
Physical  Education 


Business  186 

‘‘^American  institutions  Req. 
Health  Education  120 
Business  Electives 
Economics  220 
Physical  Education 


Business  18? 

Business  294 
^Humanities  Elective 
^American  Institutions 
Economics  221 
Physical  Education 


Business  286 
Business  191 


SECOND  SEMESTER 
•Machine  Calculation 

f 

Business  Statistics 

Elementary  Probability  and  Statistics 
Act  I vl ty  Course 


3 

3 


THIRD  SEMESTER 


Principles  of  Accounting  3 

3 

Education  for  Healthful  Living  2 

4 

Principles  of  Economics  3 

Act! vl ty  Course  \ 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 


Principles  of  Accounting  3 

Business  Law  5 

3 

3 

Principles  of  Economics  3 

Activl ty  Course  i 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 

Data  Processing  3 

Small  Business  Management  3 


*See  College  catalog  and/or  counselor  for  choice  of  courses. 


BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT:  A two  year  progran*  leading  to  an  AssociuLu  ir  Arte  Degree 

The  Qccupa  tion ; ^ 

The  general  business  manager,  within  limitations  of  tl'.e  pov;er  cc lega -(.'j  to 
him  by  a superior  (such  as  the  owner,  president,  or  board  of  directors),  directs, 
controls,  and  administers  a specific  institution,  department,  or  function,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the  undertaking.  He  may  work  through  sub- 
ordinate managers  or  foremen,  and  his  degree  of  responsibility  will  be  determined  by 
his  education,  training,  and  experience.  Entry  into  management  ordinarily  is  through 
trainee  positions. 

i.  • 



Employfflcn t Outlook : 

The  demand  for  junior  executive  or  management  trainees  has  been  growing 
in  recent  years.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Need  for  competent  super- 
visors and  administrators  will  increase  as  professional  and  other  v;hite  collar 
workers  swell  the  work  force,  a?.d  the  use  of  automatic  devices  expands.  Automation 
may,  hox*7ever,  diminish  opportunities  in  middle  management.  One  phase  of  management 
which  offers  particular  promise  is  that  of  systems  management  studies.  Individuals 
with  backgrounds  in  mathematics,  statistics  or  physics  who  gain  knowledge  of  data 
processing,  computer  programming,  form  design,  and  procedural  analysis  will  be  in 
demand . 

Opportunities  for  work  in  this  field  exist  primarily  for  youth;  the  pre- 
ferred age  range  is  21  to  30,  although  some  em.ployers  occasionally  relax  the  upper 
age  limit.  Men  are  in  greater  demand  than  women;  government  and  retail  trade  accept 
women  most  readily. 

Admission  to  Program; 

• 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Additional  Information;, 


College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  con cac ting 
ADMISSIONS  .OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone;  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Office  of  Instruction, 


DIABLO  V.aLLY  COLl£GE 

/ 


Recomniendcd  Curriculum  in 

■'•v' 

BUSINESS  - 1L\IL\GEHENT 


The  following  pattern  of  courses  when  successfully  completed  will  lead  to 
the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a Certificate  of  Achievement  in  Business- 
Management,  Some  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  order  of  cdurses. 


Course  Number 

Business  101 
Business  102 
'Business  109 
English  122 
Psychology  119 
Physical  Education 


Business  250  or  251 

Business  191  or  290 

^English  Elective 
Health  Education  120 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Economics  220 
Business  186 
^Science  Elective 
^American  Institutions  Req. 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education 


FUST  SEMESTER 

Course  Title  Units 


Business  English 
Business  Mathematics 
Introduction  to  Business 
Composition  and  Reading 
Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 
Activity  Course 

SECOND  SEMESTER 

Business  Correspondence  or  Business 

Report  Writing  3 

Small  Business  Management  or  Business 

Organization  and  Management  . 3 

3 

Education  for  Healthful  Living  2 

. 3 

Activity  Course  k 

14^ 


THIRD  SEMESTER 


Principles  of  Economics 
Principles  of  Accounting 


Activity  Course 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 


Business  187 
Business  294 

^American  Institutions  Req, 
*Huraanities  Elective 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Principles  of  Accounting 
Business  Law 


Activity  Course 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


15^ 


/ 


m 


BUSINESS  - MANAGEMENT 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 


Course  Number 

f 

Business  110 
Business  190 

i 

Business  280 
Business  296 
Economics  221 
Mathematics  142  or 
Business  240 


Course  Title  Units 

'Elementery  Typewriting  (or  equiv.)  2 

Office  Management  3 

Data  Processing  3 

Systems  Analysis 
Principles  of  Economics 
Elementary  Probability  and  Statistics 
Business  Statistics 


*See  College  catalog  and/or  counselor  for  choice  of  courses, 


* 


CO  CO  CO  cO 


o 


I * . 

'data  PROCESSING:  A two  year  proi^ram  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree. 


The  Cecil  par  ion: 

E lec  trrcr.'ccb.anical  and  electronic  data  processing  are  taking  over  many  clerical,* 
c eeiputationa  1 1,  and  planning  duties  for  government,  business,  and  industry.  iiiCCLric, 
gas,  and  telephone  companies,  for  example,  are  using  computers  to  make  up  monthly  bills. 
Insurance  companies  prepare  notices  of  premiums  due,  compute  dividends,  calculate 
agents*  commissions,  do  actuarial  computations,  and  prepare  statistical  tables  with 
this  equipment.  Computers  analyze  the  market,  forecast  sales,  and  estimiate  procuction 
requirements. 


Emp 1 oyme  n t Ou  1 1 o ok : 

\ 

Use  of  electronic  data  processing,  equipment  is  expected  to  increase  very 
rapidly  during  the  remainder  of  the  1960's,  and  the  number  of  jobs  for  operators  will 
also  increase  rapidly. 


Just  as  important  as  the  total  number  of  openings  likely  to  occur  is  tne 
possibility  that  job  requirements  may  change.  Computer  systems  are  constantly  oeing 
modified  and  duties  of  console  and  auxiliary  equipment  operators  are  also  changing. 
Operating  a cauputer  console  may  continue  to  \'cquire  special  aptitudes,  affording 
employment  to  comparatively  few.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  may  simplify  the  work 
and  newcomers  may  find  it  easier  to  qualify  and  competition  for  ayailable  jobs  may 
become  greater. 


Admission  to  Program: 


i The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 

capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 


Additional  Information : 


College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 

Office  of  Instruction. 


o 


\ 

DiAL'LO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 

Current  Curriculum  In 
BUSINESS  - DATA  PROCESSING 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Course  Number  Cou rse  Title 

I ntroduca t ion  to  Business 
Principles  of  Accoqnting 
Elementary  A IgebraA 
Composition  and  Realling 
Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 
Act ivi ties  Course  ' 

SECOND  SEMESTER 


Business  109 
Business  186 
Ma  thema  tics  118 
English  122 
Psychology  119 
Physical  Education 


Business  190 
Business  286 
Mathematics  120 
Science  Elective 
Engl ish  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Office  Management 
Data  Processing 
Intermediate  Algebra 

Acti vi ties  Course 


THIRD  SEMESTER 


Business  187 
*3us i ness  287 
Business  240 

American  Institutions  Elective 
Health  Education  122 
Humanities  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Principles  of  Accounting 
Computer  Coding  and  Operation  I 
Business  Statistics 

Education  for  Healthful  Living 

Activi ties  Course 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 


^Business  288 
Bus  1 ness  296 
Mathematics  125 

American  Institutions  Elective 
Humanities  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Computer  Coding  and  Operation  I! 
Systems , Ana lys is 

Mathematical  Analysis  for  Business 
Activities  Course 


^Offered  Primarily  in  Evening 


GENERAL  OFFICE  TMINING:  A two  year  program  leading  Co  an  Associate  in  Arts  Lcgree 

The  Occupation ; 


About  ten  million  persons  do  clerical  or  some  closely  related  kind  oF  Vv'ork. 
Oi'this  group,  one  out  of  every  four  is  a secretary,  typist,  or  stenographer.  Approx 
mately  two  million  are  secretaries  and  s^cenographers , those  whose  work  required  steno 
graphic  skill.  The  next  largest  group  in  the  clerical  field  are  the  bookkeepers', 
numbering  approximately  one  million. 

Clerical  v?ork  is  the  largest  of  all  areas  of  employment  for  women.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  clerical  Vv^orkers  are  women.  The  number  and  proportion  of  women  in 
clerical  occupations  have  been  rising  steadily  over  the  years*.  More  than  90  percent 
of  the  telephone  operators,  stenographers,  typists,  and  secretaries,  and  attendants 
in  physicians'  and  dentists'  offices  are  women.  Women  also  fill  more  than  three - 
fourths  of  the  jobs  as  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  office  machine  operator^.  Only  in 
the  latter  --  office  machine  operators  --  has  the  proportion  of  men  risen. 

Emp loymen  t Ou  tiook ; 

Several  hundred  thousand  openings  will  occur  in  clerical  and  related  occupa- 
tions each  year  during  the  remainder  of  the  1960's.  It  is  estimated  that  ■ . 75 

approximately  four  million  more  people  may  be  doing  clerical  work  than  in  1963. 

Expanding  clerical  employment  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  as  modern 
business  organizations  grow  in  size  and  complexity,  the  volume  of  paperwork  also 
expands.  Automation  in  some  offices  may  result  in  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  clerical  employees.  For  the  economy  as  a whole,  however,  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  positions  created  by  growth  will  outnumber  clerical  jobs  eliminated  by 
mechanization . 

■ rf  ■ 

Admission  to  Program : 


The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Additional  Information ; 

College,  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 

Office  of  Instruction. 


DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Recommended  Curriculum  in 
BUSINESS  - GENERAL  OFFICE  TRAINING 


The  following  pattern  of  courses  when  successfully  completed  will  lead  to 
the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a Certificate  of  Achievemefit  in  Business  - 
General  Office  Training.  Some  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  order  of  courses. 


Course  Number 


Business  101 

Business  109 

Business  110  (or  equiv.) 

English  122 

Psychology  119 

Health  Education  120 

Physical  Education 


Business  102 
Business  122 
Business  111 
^English  Elective 
Electives 

Physical  Education 


Business  112 
Business  123 
Business  181 

★American  Institutions  Req. 
Natural  Science  Elective 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Business  140 
Business  180 

★/unerican  Institutions  Req. 
★Humanities  Elective 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


FIRST  SElSSTdR 
Course  Title 


Business  English 
Introduction  to  Business 
Beginning  Typewriting 
Composition  and  Reading 
Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 
Education  for  Healthful  Living 
Activity  Course 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Business  Mathematics 
Macliine  Calculation 
Intermediate  Typewriting 


Activity  Course 


rniRD  SEMESTER 

Advanced  Typewriting 
Machine  Calculation 
Applied  Accounting 


Activity  Course 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Filing  Procedures  and  Systems 
Applied  Office  Procedures  and 
Business  Records 


Activity  Course 


Units 


3 

3 

2 


2 

2 

_2_ 


2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

163^ 


2 

3 

3 

3 

■ 3 


★See  College  catalog  and/or  counselor  for  choice  of  courses. 


A 


restaurant  and  cafeteria  OPERATION;  A uv/o  year  program  leading  to  an  Associate  ’"i-n 

Arts  Degree 

The  Occupation; 

The  student  will  receive  training  for  a career  in  food  service  and  allied 
industries  with  emphasis  on  management.  He  will  be  prepared  for  employment  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  clubs,  and  airlines.  Because  of  the  demand  for  skilled  food  service 
personnel  in  the  schools,  hospitals  and  industrial  plants  of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  County,  Diablo  Valley  College  is  paying  particular  attention  to  education  and 
training  in  institutional  food  management. 

The  many  positions  for  which  DVC  students  may  qualify  include;  assistant 
restaurant  manager,  assistant  club  manager,  cook,  storeroom  supervisor,  food  salesman, 
airline  steward,  kitchen  steward,  head  v/aiter,  hostess,  and  junior  accountant.  There 
are  also  many  positions  in  hospital  and  school  feeding  which  have  particular  appeal 
for  women. 


Employmen t Outlook; 

Opportunities  for  well  qualified  persons  to  become  managers  of  restaurants 
and  hotel  dining  rooms  are  expected  to  be  good.  New  college  graduates  v/ith  training 
in  food  management  will  be  in  demand  to  fill  jobs  offering  possibilities  of  promotion. 

Many  of  the  new  positions  will  be  witli  the  expanding  school  feeding  program 
and  restaurant  chains.  The  mediocre  trainee,  however,  will  have  difficulty  finding 
placement  and  getting  pramotions. 

Admission  to  Program ; 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of 
age  capable  of  profiting  from  instruction  offered. 

Addi tiona 1 Information; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Office 

of  Instruction. 


DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Current  Curriculum  in 
RESTAURANT  AND  CAFETERIA  OPERATION 


Co’j  rse  'Nurpbe  r 

Restaurant  S-  Cafeteria  Operation  120 

Nucri t Ion  115 

Business  109 

Business  103 

Business  l42 

English  122  ^ 

Physical  Education 


FIRST  SEMESTER 
Xou rse  Title 

Elementary  Quantity  Food  Preparation 
Elements  of  Nutrition 
Introduction  to  Business 
Applied  Business  Mathematics 
V/ork  Experience  in  Business 
Composition  and  Reading 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Restaurant  S-  Cafeteria  Operation  121 
Restaurant  S-  Cafeteria  Operation  l43 
Restaurant  & Cafeteria  Operation  152 
*B'i c og i ca  i Science  112 
Business  181 
Business  250 
Humanities  110 
Physical  Education 


Quantity  Food  Preparation  • 

Food  Service  Field  Work 

Sanitation  arid  Safety 

Human  Biology 

Applied  Accounting 

Business  Correspondence 

General  Course  in  the  Humanities 


''Biological  Science  Il6  recommended  when  available. 


SUMMER 


Restaurant  & Cafeteria  Operation  200 


Summer  Work  Experience 


Restaurant  & Cafeteria  Operation  220 
Restaurant  & Cafeteria  Operation  242 

Bus i ness  191 
Economics  220 
''Sociai  Science  110 
HeaFth  Education  122 
Physical  Education 

☆History  120-121  or  124,  or  Political 


Restaurant  S-  Cafeteria  Operation  221 
Restaurant  & Cafeteria  Operation  243 
Business  294 
Psychology  120 
*Soc ia  1 Science  Ml 
Speech  120 
Physical  Education 


THIRD  SEMESTER 

Quantity  Food  Preparation 
Food  Service  Field  Work 
Small  Business  Management 
Principles  of  E^conomics 
General  Course  in  Social  Science 
Education  for  Healthful  Living 

Science  120-121  may  be  substituted. 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Restaurant  and  Cafeteria  Management 
Food  Service  Field  Work 
Business  Law 

Psychology  of  Human  Behavior 
General  Course  In  Social  Science 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 


''History  120-121  or  124,  or  Political  Science  120-121  may  be  substituted. 
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RETAILING:  A two  year  program  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

The  Occupation ; 


Retail  merchandising  involves  operations  starting  with  the  purctuise  of  goods 
from  the  wholesaler  and  ending  with  tlie  final  sales  to  the  customer.  In  addition  to 
selecting  goods  to  be  sold,  persons  in  the  merchandising  field  also  handle  goods,  from 
their  receipt  at  the  store  to  their  delivery  to  the  customer,  and  work  with  advertising 
and  other  phases  of  sales  promotion,  plus  keeping  customer  accounts  and  supervising 
personnel , 

Many  of  the  positions  in  the  merchandising  field  are  filled  by  the  promotion 
of  salespersons.  Some,  are  employees  with  college  backgrounds  hired  as  trainees  and 
assigned  to  sales  jobs  for  practical  experience.  Although  stores  V7ith  their  ov;n  . 
training  programs  ordinarily  hire  merchandise  trainees  as  such,  salespersons  who  have 
demonstrated  their  competence  are  sometimes  selected  for  this  training. 

A typical  promotional  pattern  for  the  salesperson  trainee  might  be  to  head  of 
stock  room,  assistant  buyer,  department  manager,  and  buyer.  Those  qualified  might 
also  aspire  to  promotion  to  executive  positions  in  personnel,  public  relations  and 
other  areas  of  the  merchandising  field. 

Emp I Q'-Tnen t Outlook; 

The  merchandising  field  will  provide  thousands  of  job  openings  for  salespersons 
and  merchandising  trainees  throughout  the  rest  of  the  1960*s.  More  workers  will  be 
needed  as  the  volume  of  sales  increases  with  population  growth.  Howeyer,  because  of 
the  extension  of  self-service  from  food  stores  to  other  merchandising  fields,  it 
appears  likely  that  sales  employment  will  increase  more  slowly  than  the  volume  of  sales. 

Admission  to  the  program; 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Additional  Information ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
.ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 

Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 

Office  of  Instruction. 


DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Recommended  Curriculum  in 
BUSINESS  -■  RETAILING 


The  following  pattern  of  courses  v/hen  successfully  completed  will  lead  to 
the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a Certificate  of  Achievement  in  Business- 
Retailing.  Some  adjustmei^ts  can  be  made  in  the  order  of  courses. 

FIRST  SELIESTER 

Course  Number  Course  Title  Units 


Business  I09 
Business  l48 
(l)BuEiness  l42 
English  122 
Psychology  II9 
Business  Elective 
Physical*  Education 


Introduction  to  Business 

3 

Retailing  and  Merchandising 

3 

Work  Experience  in  Business 

1-3 

Composition  and  Reading 

3 

Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 

2 

2-3 

Activity  Course 

g. 

SECOI'D  SEMESTER 


(l)3u3iness  l43 
Business  255 
^English  Requirement 
■^Humanities  Elective 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Work  E:>cperience  in  Business 
Advertising 


Activity  Course 


1-3 


3 

3 

3 

3 


13i-15f 


THIRD  SElffiSTER 


(2)Business  I86 
Business  I58 

•^American  Institutions  Req. 
■^Science  Elective 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education  \ 


(B) Business  I9I 
Business  256 
Health  Education  120 
^American  Institutions  Req. 
Business  294 
Business  Elective 
Physical  Education 


Principles  of  Accounting 
Salesmanship 


Activity  Course 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Small  Business  Management 
Marketing 

Education  for  Healthful  Living 


Activity  Course 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

ifi 


3 

3 

2 

3 
3 
3 

i 

. ?— 

17t 


er|c 


wmm 
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busiuess-retailing 


SUGGESTED  ELECTIVES 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Units 


Business  18? 
Business  296 
Business  110 
Psychology  120 


Principles  of  Accounting 
Systems  Analysis 

Typevn-iting  - Elementary  (or  equiv.) 
General  Psychology 


*See  college  catalog  and/or  counselor  for  choice  of  courses. 

(1) Not  required  - strongly  recommended  (I-6  units) 

(2) Business  I8I  - Applied  Accounting,  may  be  substituted, 

(3) Business  29O  - Business  Organization  and  Management,  may  be  substituted. 
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SECRETARIAL:  A two  year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

The  Occupa  tlon 

Almost  2 million  persons  are  employed  in  occupations  requiring  stenographic 
skills  more  than  95  percent  of  them  women.  They  are  the  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries whose  chief  function  is  the  recording  and  transcription  of  dictation. 

Stenographers  take  dictation  from  one  or  m.ore  persons  and  then  transcribe 
their  notes  on  a typewriter.  Most  stenographers  record  their  notes  in  short'nand;  a 
few  use  machines  which  print  symbols  as  different  keys  are  pressed.  Many  steno- 
graphers also  do  other  typing,  answer  telephones,  operate  various  types  of  office 
machines  and  perform  other  clerical  duties.  Some  called  technical  stenographers 
take  dictation  in  medical,  legal,  or  scientific  terms. 

Secretaries  in  addition  to  doing  stenographic  work,  relieve  their  employers 
of  numerous  routine  duties,  and  often  handle  a variety  of  business  details  on  their 
own  initiative.  They  may  schedule  appointments  for  their  employers,  arrange  for 
airline  tickets  and  hotel  reservations,  answer  some  kinds  of  correspondence,  and  may 
supervise  other  clerical  personnel.  Some  secretaries  may  specialize  in  legal,  taedical 
or  other  technical  work.  Both  stenographers  and  secretaries  may  look  forward  to 
promotion  to  administrative  assistant,  office  supervisor  or  other  responsible  positions 

Emp loymen t Outlook ; 

Several  hundred  thousand  openings  will  occur  in  clerical  and  related  occupa- 
tions each  year  during  the  remainder  of  the  1960‘s.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1975 
approximately  four  million  more  people  may  be  doing  clerical  work  than  in  1963. 

Expanding  clerical  employment  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  as  modern 
business  organizations  grow  in  size  and  complexity,  f|\e  volume  of  paperwork  also 
expands.  Automation  in  some  offices  may  result  in  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  clerical  employees.  For  the  economy  as  a whole,  however,  it  is  expected 
that  the  new  positions  created  by  growth  will  outnumber  clerical  jobs  eliminated  by 
mechanization . 

Admission  to  Program; 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Additional  Information; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

the  Office  of  Instruction. 


DIABLo'  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Recoiranended  Curriculum  in 


SECRETARIAL 

The  follo-^ving  pattern  of  courses  -t-men  successfully  completed  will  lead  to 
the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a Certificate  of  Achievement  in  Business- 
Secretarial,  Some  adjustments  can  be  made  in  the  order  of  courses. 

FIRST  SEl.-IESTER 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Units 


*Business  Area  Req, 
Business  110,  111,  or  113 
Business  130  or  131 
Psychology  II9 
English  122 
Physical  Education 


Business  111  or  112 
Business  I3I,  230,  231 
Business  122  or  l40 
Humanities  elective 
Biological  Science  112  or 
Physical  Science  110 
Physical  Education 


•^Business  Area  Req, 

Business  250 

American  Institutions  Req, 
Elective  or  Mathematics  Req. 
Physical  Education 


3 

Tj^gpewriting  2 

Shorthand  4-5 

Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology  2 

Composition  and  Reading  3 

Activity  Courses  4 


SECOND  SEI'lESTER 


Typev/riting  2 

Shorthand  4-5 

Machine  Calculation  or  Filing  2-3 

3 

Fundamentals  of  Biological  Science  or 
Fundamentals  of  Physical  Science  3 

Activity  Course  4 


mj-1^ 


THIRD  SEMESTER 


6 

Business  Correspondence  3 

*3 

3 

Activity  Courses  ~ 


FOURTH  SEl^IESTER 


Health  Education  120  Education  for  Healthful  Living 

Business  Electives 
American  Institutions  Req, 

English  elective 

Physical  Education  Activity  Courses 


*See  next  page  for  Business  Area  Requirements 


2 


9 

O 


3 

X 

p 


SECRETARIAL  (Business) 


Tlic  sec  net  £11*13.1  mujor  should,  complete  ut  xeust  thnee  units  in  euch  of  the 
following  groups. 


ARM  #1 


Business  101 
Business  250* 
Business  251* 


Business  IO9 
Business  I80 

Business  I90* 
Business  29O* 


Business  102 
Business  I8I 
Business  I86* 


Business  English 
Business  Correspondence 
Business  Report  Writing 


AREA  #2 

Introduction  to  Busines'S"— 
Applied  Office  Procedures  and 
Business  Records 
Office  Management 
Business  Organization  and 
Management 

ARKA  #3 


Business  Mathema'Sics 
Applied  Accounting 
Principles  of  Accounting 


3 units 
3 units 
3 units 


3 units 

3 units 
3 units 

3 units 


3 units 
3 units 
3 units 


*Students  are  advised  to  talie  these  courses  in  their  second  year  at  the  college 
rather  than  in  their  first  year. 
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APPAREL  DESIGN;  A two  year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 
The  Occupa  t ion  ; 

The  Apparel  Designer  is  a pattern  style  artist  x*;ho  can  illustrate  her 
ideas  on  paper.  She  can  develop  master  patterns  and  construct  or i^inaT  garments . 

A custom  dressmaker  or  tailor  sews,  but  in  addition,  has  other  duties.  She  designs, 
cuts,  fits,  and  alters  ladies'  clothes.  The  apparel  designer  and  the  custom  dress- 
maker or  tailor  understands  textiles,  how  they  are  made,  their  finishes  and  their 
serviceabilities . 

Employmen  t Qu  tlook : 

Custom  shops  and  Alteration  departments  offer  regular  employment  the  year- 
round  for  competent  workers,  despite  seasonal  variations.  Top  designers  with  estab- 
lished reputations  are  alv7ays  in  demand  and  can  always  find  jobs.  Dressmaking" is  a 
field  offering  self  employment  in  the  home  or  as  a part-time  occupation;  consequently, 
it  is  a good  field  for  married  V7omen.  Indeed,  dressmaking  is  good  training  for.  the 
girl  contemplating  marriage  as  it  is  a skill  of  lifelong  usefulness.  A designer  or 
custom  dressmaker  or  tailor  may  own  her  own  shop  and  usually  employs  one  or  more 
apprentices.  Buying  and  selling  textiles  or  teaching  sewing  are  excellent  fields 
offering  employment  opportunities. 

Admission  to  Program ; 

Applicants  for  the  Diablo  Valley  College  Apparel  Design  program  must  meet 
regular  college  admission  requirements,  arrange  for  a personal  interview,  and  complete 
an  aptitude  test  designed  to  give  some  indication  of  potential  ability.  Applicants 
are  also  expected  to  show  on  their  transcripts  creative  endeavors  in  one  or  more 
areas  of  art,  music,  the  dance,  writing,  or  garment  construction. 

Additional  Information ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone;  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Office  of  Instruction. 
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OiABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Current  Curriculum  in 
APPAREL  DESIGN 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Course  Number 

Apparel  Design  120 
Apparel  Design  130 
Engl  1 sh  122 
Psychology  119 
Health  Education  122 

Physical  Education 

SECOND  SEi-ESTER 

Appa  rel  Des ign  112 
Apparel  Design  121 
Apparel  Design  131 
English  Requirement 

Hathematics  Requirement  or  Elective 
Physical  Education 


THIRD  SEMESTER 

Appa rel  Des ign  110 
Apparel  Design  220 
Apparel  Design  230 
American  institutions 
Natural  Science  Requirement 
Physical  Education 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Apparel  Design  221 

Apparel  Design  231 

American  Institutions 

Humanities  Requirement 

Physical  Education 

Recommended  Elective:  Business  180 


Course  Title 


Apparel  Construction 
3as i c Text i 1 es 
C ompos i t i on  and  Rea  d : n g 
Functional  Aspects  of  Psycnolcgy 
Education  for  Healthful  Living 


Fashion  Drav/ing 
Cus  tom  Ta i 1 or i ng 
Text! le  Testing 


History  of  Costume 
Design  and  Pattern  Making 
Textile  Dyeing  and  Printing 


Professional  Fitting  and  Managemen 
Care  of  Texti les 


(Applied  Office  Procedures  and 
Bus i ness  Records) 


ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY:  A two  year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arcs  Degree 

The  QccupAtlon ; 

The  Architectural  Technician  is  concerned  with  the  planning  stages  cf  con- 
struction; technicians  may  be  engaged  in  estimating  costs,  purchasing  materials, 
preparing  specifications,  surveying,  draftying,  or  designingo  Once  the  actual  cor*- 
struction  work  has  begun,  technicians  perform  primarily  supervisory  functions, 
directing  crews  engaged  on  the  project « 

Employiren t Outlook; 

The  growing  trend  among  employers  is  to  hire  technicians  for  much  of  the 
routine  work  formerly  performed  by  experienced  foremen  and  superintendents.  Tnis 
is  an  attempt  to  ease  the  shortage  of  competent  personnel  and  should  increase  oppor- 
tunities in  the  occupational  field. 

A growing  population  and  an  expanding  economy  is  expected  to  increase  the 
need  for  buildings  of  all  kinds  in  our  area.  The  long-term  employment  outlook  for 
individuals  working  in-  the  construction  field  and  allied  areas  af  materials  supply, 
inspection,  supervision,  and  finance  is  favorable  in  view  of  the  strength  underlying 
the  industry.  Continuing  growth  of  population  in  California  ensures  a strong  demand 
for  housing,  commerical  facilities,  individual  plants  and  public  buildings.  This 
growth  xi/ill  create  more  and  more  opportunities  in  the  design,  construction,  and 
planning  stages  needed  for  future  construction. 

Admission  to  Frop;ram; 

. The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

A.dditional  Information: 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADinSSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone;.  685-3660,  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Office  of  Instruction, 


DiA5uO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Course  Number 

Architecture  122 
Art  170 

Mathematics  120 
Engl i sh  Elective 
Psychology  119 
Engineering  244 

Physical  Education 


Architecture  123 
Art  172 

Engineering  245 

Engl i sh  122 
American  institutions 
Health  Education  122 
Physical  Education 


Architecture  135 
Business  l8l 
Engineering  1 16 
Welding  115 
American  Institutions 
Phys ics  110 
Physical  Education 


Architecture  136 
Business  276 

Electricity  130 
Engineering  299 
.iuman  i t i es 
L 1 ect i ve 

Physical  Education 


■^Extended  Day  Program 


Current  Curriculum  in 


ARCHITECTUCAL-COi’STDUCTiON  TECHNOLOGY 


FIRST  3E.::STER 
Course  Title 


Arch  I tectu”  1 Drawl  n-g 
Pencil  Sketching 
Intermediate  Algebra 

Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 
Materials  of  Construction  and 
Cgst  Estimating 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Architectural  Drawing 
Pen  and  ink  Sketching 
Materials  of  Construction  and 
Cost  Estimating 
Composition  Reading 

Education  for  Healthful  Living 


TH ! RD  SEMESTER 

Construction  Processes 
Applied  Accounting 
Surveying  Related  to  Construction 
Basic  Welding  Processes 

Descriptive  Physics 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Construction  Processes 
Legal  Aspects  of  the  Construction 
I ndustry* 

Electric! ty 
Special  Projects 


* 


MBiBialBi 


ENGINEERING 


TECHNOLOGY: 


Tv;o  year  Occupational.  Programs 
Arts  Degree 


leading  to  an  Associate  in 


OPTIONS : 


Drafting,  Materials  Testing,  and  Surveyings 
Pre -engineer ing 


The  Occupa  tion; 

Engineering  -technicians  perform  many  of  the  planning  and  supervisory  tasks 
necessary  in  the  construction  of  highways,  railroads,  bridges.,  viaducts,  bouses 

factories,  and  other  structures.  In  the  planning  stages  of  construction,  technician^ 
may  be  engaged  in  estimating  costs,  purchasing  materials,  preparing  specifications 
surveying,  drafting,  or  designing.  Once  the  actual  construction  work  h^e  beg'n 
technicians  perform  primarily  supervisory  functions,  directing  the  crew!  engaged  on  the 
project.  They  may  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  construction  activities  are  carried 
forward  in  proper  order  and,  as  work  progresses,  for  inspecting  it  for  co-forTarce 
with  blueprints  and  specifications. 

Employment  Outlook; 

The  growing  trend  among  employers  to  hire  technicians  for  much  of  the 
routine  work  formerly  performed  by  fledgling  civil  engineers,  which  is  an  attempt  to 

ease  the  shortage  of  engineering  personne., „ f could  increase  opportunities  in  this 
occupation. 

A growing  population  and  an  expanding  economy  is  expected  to  increase  the 
need  lor  engineering  services  in  various  areas.  The  long-term  employment  outlook  for 
membeis  of  engineering  teams  is  favorable  in  view  of  the  strength  underlying  the 
construction  industry.  Continuing  growth  of  population  in  California  ensures  that 
the  demand  for  housing,  though  subject  to  fluctuations,  will  continue  strong  hon- 
struction  of  commercial,  industrial,  and  public  buildings,  too,  will  remain  active. 

In  addition,  the  federal  highway  progr,am  is  expected  to  continue  to  provide  a large 
number  of  job  opportunities.  Other  construction  that  should  bring  an  increased 
demand  for  these  technicians  includes  work  on  dams,  power  stations,  and  irrigation 
projects,  and  improvements  of  airport  facilities. 

Most  students  completing  the  two  year  curriculum  will  enter  emploment.  It  is 
also  possible  to  transfer  to  a state  college  program  in  Technology  leading  to  the. 
Bachelors  degree.  San  Francisco,  San  wose,  California  Folitechnic  and  Fresno  State 

Coi^eges  offer  such  programs  and  will  acepet  the  two  years  of  course  work  completed 
at  DVC.  ^ 


Admis g ion  to  the  Frog ram; 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered. 

Addi tiona 1 Information ; 

admission  and  registration  information  may  be.  obtained  by  contacting 
A.DMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 

TeiCphcne;  685-.3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
the  Office  of  Instruction.  - ' y -e 


DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Current  Curriculum  in 
ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

F 1 RST  YEAR:  Common  Core  for  the  Various  Technical  Options, 


F i rs  t Sernas  ter 

Un  i ts 

Second  Semes  te  r 

Units 

Engr,  120  - Engr,  Drav/ing 

2 

Engr,  121  - Engr.  Drawing 

2 

Math,  120  - Inter.  Algebra 

3 

Hath.  121  “ Trigonometry 

■? 

j 

Math.  122,  123,  124 

3 

Eng  1 I sh  122 

3 

English  Elective 

3 

American  Institutions 

3 

Psychology  119 

2 

Chemistry  108 

4 

Health  Education  122 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

I5i 

SECOND  YEAR:  Technical  Option  followed  Is  based  upon  the  students  objective. 


Third  Semester  Units 


American  Institutions  3 
Physical  Education  i- 
Technical  Option  12 


Fou""th  Semester 

Un  : 

Humanities 

3 

Physical  Education 

2 

Technical  Option 

12 

“T5I 

TECHNICAL  OPTIONS 


Draf'tTnq  Uni  ts 


Engr,  222  - Drafting  2 

Engr,  298  - Special  Project  1 

Engr,  l40  - Surveying  3 

Physics  120  4 

Hacnine  Technology  120  3 

13  " 

Ma te r i a 1 s Testing  ^ Un I ts 


Engr,  298  1 
Engr,  239  " Materials  Test,  3 
Electronics  Il6  4 
Physics  120  4 


12 


Units 


Engr,  223  “ Drafting  2 

Engr,  299  ” Special  Project  1 

Physics  121  4 

E lectronics  116  4 

Technical  Writing  2 


13 

Un  ’ ts 

Physics  121  4 

Math,  1 42  - Statistics  3 

Engr,  299  “ Special  Project  1 

Technical  Writing  2 

Elective  3 

13 


Surveying  Un i ts 


Engr,  l40  - Surveying*  3 
Engr,  298  - Special  Project  1 
Physics  120  4 
Electronics  il6  4 


Units 

Engr,  l4l  - Surveying  3 

Engr,  299  " Special  Project  1 

Geology  120  3 

Tcchn ica 1 . Wri t i ng  2 

Engr,  239  “ Materials  Test,  3 


>' 


12 


12 


E:,'GI:sEERING  ELECTRO^H'CS  technology l a tv;o  year  procram  leading  to  an  Associate  in 

Arts  Degree  5 

1 i-.e  Qccupatica : 

The  electronics  technicians  considered  here  have  a background  of  electronics  i 
theory,  physical  science,  and  mathematics  that  enables  them  to  handle  more  complex 
and  technical  work  than  routine  operating  and  repair  jobs. 

The  broad  field  of  electronics  in  which  these  technicians  work  includes  1 

radio, . radar , sonar,  telemetering,  television,  telephone,  and  other  forms  of  commun-  I 
ication;  industrial  and  medical  measuring,  recording,  indicating  and  controlling  | 

instruments;  electronic  computers  and  many  other  types  of  equipment  using  vacuum  , I 

tubes  and  semiconductor  circuits,  •’  I 

Employmen t Outlook ; 

Not  only  will  employment  grow  in  existing  fields  of  electronics,  but  also  I 

many  new  areas  are  expected  to  be  developed.  Opportunities  for  employment  in  the  I 

field  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  excellent.  | 

Engineering  electronics  technicians  are  primarily  employed  in  research  and 
development  jobs.  As  .members  of  engineering  and  scientific  teams  they  are  usually  given, 
some  responsibility  in  the  actual  design  of  equipment.  They  often  construct  and  - 

evaluate  experimental  circuitry  and  devices. 

Admission  to  Program : i 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  IS  years  of  age 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered.  This  program  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  has  preparation  from  high  school  in  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Physics  | 

and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Addi tional  Information ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 

Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

the  Office  of  Instruction. 
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Di'AOLO  VALLlY  COLLEGE 


Current  Curriculum  In 
ENGINEERING  ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


FIRST  SEMESTER 


Course  Number 


Courrc  Title 


Electronics  120 
Electronics  122 
Electronics  124 
Mathematics  127 


General  Education  and  Electives 


Electrical  Fundcmentals  of  Electronics 
Electronics  Laboratory 
Chassis  and  Cabinet  Fabrication 
Mathematical  Analysis 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


E 1 ectron i cs 
El ectron ics 
E I ectron i cs 
Mathemat ics 


121 

123 

125 

128 


General  Education  and 


Tube  and  Transistor  Fundamentals 
Electronics  Laboratory 
Wired  Circuit  Fabrication 
Appl i ed  Calculus 
Electives 


THIRD  SEMESTER 


220 

222 


Electronics 
Electronics 
Physics  130 
Engineering  120 
General  Education 


and 


Electronics  Circuits 
Electronics  Laboratory 
General  Physics* 
Engineering  Drawing 
Elect i ves 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 


221 

223 


Electronics 
Electronics 
Fnysics  230 
Engineering  299 
Technical  V/riting 
General  Education 


no 

and 


Electronics  Systems 
Electronics  Laboratory 
General  Physics 
Special  Projects 
Technical  Reports  I 
Electives 


Unit 


4 

2 


4 


5*2* 

I6i 


4 

2 

2 

4 


I7i 


4 

2 

4 

9 


64- 


1 84 


4 

2 

4 

3 


2 


34 


184 


NOTE: 


This  program  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  preparation  from 

high  school  in  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 


'mmammsm 


industrial  ELi:CTRONiCS  TECHNICIAN:  A two  year  program  leading  to  an  Associate  in 

' Arts  Degree 


Tiie  Qccupatior  : 

Industrial  electronics  technicians  ccnstructj  install,  maintain,  and  repair 
electronics  equipment.  Their  services  are  needed  in  fields  such  as  missile,  computer, 
data  processing,  and  industrial  controls.  Communications  and  neucleonics. 

Employment  Outlook ; 

Not  only  will  employment  grow  in  existing  field  of  electronics,  but  also-' 
many  new  areas  are  expected  to  be  developed.  Opportunities  for  employment  in  the  . 
field  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  excellent. 

Engineering  electronics  technicians  are  primarily  employed  in  research  and 
development  jobs.  As  members  of  engineering  and  scientific  teams  they  are  usually 
given  some  responsibility  in  the  actual  design  of  equipment.  They  often  construct  and 
evaluate  experimental  circuitry  and  devices. 

Admission  to  Program: 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered.  This  program  is  designed  for  the 
student  who  has  preparation  from  high  school  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and 
Intermediate  Algebra, 

Additional  Information; 

■ College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacring 
ADMISSIDNS  'DFPICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660,  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

the  Office  of  Instruction, 
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!A3uD  VALLCY 


COLLEGE 


Current  Curriculum  in 
INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


r:RST  SEMESTER 


Course  Number 

Cou  rse  Title 

Units 

Electronics  120 

Electrical  Fundamentals  of 

4 

E i ectron i cs 

Electrqnics  122 

Electronics  Laboratory 

2 

Electronics  124 

Chassis  and  Cabinet  Fabrication 

1 

Mathematics  121 

Trigonometry 

3 

General  Education 

and 

Electives 

Ji 

15^ 

SECOND  SS’IESTER 

Electronics  121 

Tube  and  Trarisistor  Fundamentals 

4 

Electronics  123 

Electronics  Laboratory 

2 

Electronics  125 

Wired  Circuit  Fabrication 

2 

General  Education 

and 

Electives 

8-i 

TS’iRD  Sn.'lESTER 

1 6^ 

Electronics  ZZO 

Electronics  Circuits 

4 

Electronics  222 

Electronics  Laboratory 

2 

Electron i cs  224 

Printed  Circuit  Fabrication 

1 

Physics  120 

General  College  Physics 

4 

General  Education 

and 

Elect i ves 

l4i 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Electronics  221 

Electronics  Systems 

4 

Electronics  223 

Eletronics  La bora to, ry 

2 

Electronics  225 

Electronics  Materials  Fabrication 

2 

Physics  121 

General  College  Physics 

4 

General  Education 

and 

Electives 

I5i 

NOTE:  The  student  is  expected  to  have  completed  in  high  school: 

jMechanical  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  Intermediate  Algebra. 

If  not,  however,  he  may  take  them  at  Diablo  Valley  College. 
Mathematics  120,  Engineering  Drawing  119»  and  Chemistry  108 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 


o 


technical-industrial  processes : 


Two  year  pro^jrani  leading  to  an  Associate 


in  Arts  Degr 


In  order  that  the  college  can  provide  an  educational  opportunity  for  students 
with  varied  interests  and  abilities,  the  Technical-Industrial  Processes  Program  has 
been  developed. 


The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
tions  needed  by  persons  preparing  to  enter 
is  placed  upon  the  acquiring  of  mathematics 
along  with  a broad  background  of  technical 


the  basic  knov^ledges , skills  and  nppre.cia- 
technical-indus trial  employment.  Em“hasis 
, communications  5 and  scienuific  principals 
trade -Indus trial  knowledge  and  skills. 


Upon  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  technical-industrial  program,  the 
student  is  prepared  to  follow  various  routes: 


1,  - Obtain  entry  level  employment  and  continue  his  studies  in  the 
Extended  Day  program. 


2;,  - Based  on  his  strengthened  math -science  background,  enter  one 
of  DVe's  Technician  programs;  Architecture,  Engineering, 
Electronics. 


3.  - Continue  in  the  Technical-Industrial  Program,  selecting  cechnicai- 

industrial  courses  suited  to  his  interests  and  employment  objectiveso 


Why  such  _a  program? 


1.  - The  student  has  an  opportunity  to  further  develop  the  basic  mathe 
matics,  communication,  and  scientific  understandings  necessary  uo 
qualify  for  employment. 


The  motivation  to  develop  these  understandings  will  be  centered 
around  the  technical-industrial  courses. 


2,  - The  technical-industrial  courses  will  provide  a basis  for  flexi- 

bility and  adaptation  to  the  changing  demands  of  industry. 

3,  - The  general  education  will  better  equip  tne  student  for  community 

responsibility. 

4,  - The  experience  will  provide  a basis  on  which  the  student  can 

develop  himself  as  changing  technology  demands  it. 

NOTE;  Some  of  the  technicil-indus trial  courses  are  offered  in  the  Extended  Day 
program.  This  allows  the  student  flexibility  in  his  program,  and  an 
opportunity  to  gain  valuable  part-time  work  experience  along  with  his 
course  work. 


Additional  In  formation ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone;  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  tne 
Office  of  Instruction. 
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DIABLO  VALlE^'  college 

Current  Curriculum  in 
TECHNiCAL-lMDUSTRiAL  PROCESSES 


The  student  completing  this  program  will  possess  the  mathematics,  communication  and 
scientific  principles  as  well  as  certain  fundamental  techn i ca 1 - i ndus tr !a 1 skills 
that  will  prepare  him  for  entry  into  a number  ot  allied  occupational  fields. 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Course  Number 

Eng i nec  ring  119 
Ma  themo  tics  110 
*Electricity  130 

'^'^/elding  115 
Psychology  119 
Health  Education  122 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Engineering  120 
Mathf-matics  118 
*E1ectricIty  131 
«1*/elding  170 
C ommu  n i ca  t i on  116 
E I ect i ve 

Physical  Education 


Mathematics  119 
Machine  Technology  120 
*Welding  171 
History  120 
Engl ish  122 
Elective 

Physical  Education 


Machine  Technology  121 
Physical  Science  110 
‘’■Welding  172 
History  121 
Human! ties  1 10 
Elective 

Physical  Education 
*'<^Ex tended  Day  Offering 


Cou  rse  Title 

Elementary  Drawing 
Principles  of  numbers 
Electricity 

Basic  Welding  Processes 
Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 
Education  for  Healthful  Living 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Engineering  Drawing 
E 1 emen  ta  ry  A 1 geb  ra 
Electric! ty 
Oxyacetylene  Welding 
Reading  Development 


THIRD  SEMESTER 
Geometry 

Machine  Processes 
Me  ta 1 1 i c A rc  We  1 d i ng 
History  of  the  United  States 
Composition  and  Reading 


FOURTH  SEMESTER 


Un  i ts 


Machine  Processes  3 


Fundamentals  of  Physical  Science  3 
Meta  1 1 ic  A rc  Weld i ng  1 
History  of  the  United  States  3 
General  Courses  in  the  Hutnanities  3 


2 

1 

2 


DENTAL  ASSISTING;  A two  year  progrcn-’. 


leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arcs  Degree 


T1‘  c Cc  c Li  r a t i r n : 


The  dentist’s  assistant  prepares  patients  for  exaraina  ti  on , treatiric.n . or 
dental  sergeryi  checks  to  see  that  all  needed  supplies  ^ instruments,  and  e.c.-;ipmcnt 


. s 


asxs , 


are  in  readiness;  and  assists  at  the  dental  chair  while  the  dentist  perform: 

Her  duties  at  the  chair  include  mixing  cements,  amalgam,-  silicates,  and  other  fi-iiing 
materiaivS;  mixing  impression  compounds  when  rov'-uired;  operating  the  salivation  pump; 
and  helping  the  dentist  keep  the  patient’s  mouth  and  lips  in  proper  position  for 
trea.tment.  For  these  tasks,  she  is  under  th.e.  supervision  of  the  dentist  at  a^-l  times. 
Independent  v;ork  includes  instrument  sterilization  and  care  of  equipment.  See  also 
may  perform  a variety  of  clerical  tasks,  such  as  making  appointments,  serving  as 
receptionist,  maintaining  case  records,  typing  and  sending  bills,  receiving  payments, 
and  keeping  books.  In  addition,  she  may  do  some  laboratory  or  X-ray  work. 


Em  p 1 oy me  n t 0 ..  1 1 o ok ; 


Openings  occur  regularly  foj:  dental  assistants.  Employment  prospects  for  a 
person  planning  to  take  a thorough-course  of  training  will  be  excellent  for  a long 
time , 

Admission  to  Program ; 

Applicants  must  be  high  school  graduates  or  18  years  of  age  or  older,  and 
show  evidence  of  good  health  and  freedom  from  coiramuni cable  diseases.  A background 
in  "high  school  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics-,  bookkeeping  and  typing  is  highly 
desirable.  Application  does  not  mean  automatic  acceptance,  however.  Students  must 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  test  scores,  high  school  grades,  and  personal  interviews. 

A career  in  Dental  Assisting  calls  for  neatness,  a genuine  liking  for  people, 
patience  and  tact,  a sincere  desire  to  help  others,  poise  and  good  judgement. 


Additional  Information ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 

Office-  of  Instruction. 


DIABLO  mLIBY  CCLLSGE 

Current  Curriculun  in 
DEBTAL  ASSISTII'IG 

FIRST  SEI'33TER 


Course  Number 


Course  Title 


Dental  Assisting  122 
Dental  Assisting  123 
Dental  Assisting  124 
Dental  Assisting  125 
Dental  Assisting  126 
American  Institutions 
Psychology  119 
English  122 
Physical  Education 


Introduction  to  Dental  Assisting 
Dc-ntal  Korphology 
Dental  Equipment  and  Instruments 
Oral  Anatomy  and  Physiology  . 
Pharmocology  and  Oral  Pathology 

Functional  Aspects  of  Psychology 
Composition  and  Reading 
Activities  Course 


SECOITD  SI 


Dental  Assisting  l42 
Dent 0,1  Assisting  l43 
Dental  Assisting  l44 
Dental  Assisting  l45 
American  Institutions 
Science  Requirement 
Health  Education  122 
. Physical  Education 


Dentod.  Assisting  in  General  Dentistry 
Dental  Materials 

Chairside  Assisting  in  the  General  Office 
Nutrition  ^d  Oral  Hygiene 


Education  for  Healthful  Living 
Activities  Course 


yhird  semss-ter 


Dental  Assisting  222 

Dental  Assisting  223 

Dental  Assisting  224 

Dental  Assisting  225 

Business  110  (or  equiv.  dr  elective) 

Business  l80 

Elective 

Physical  Education 


Chairside  Assisting  in  Specialty  Offices  | 
Bacteriology  and  Sterilization  ■ 

Chairside  Assisting  in  Dental  Specialties 
Oral  Roentgenology  - j 

Typewiting  - Beginning  ^ 

Applied  Office  Procedures  and  Business  i 
Records 

Activities  Course 


Dental  Assisting  242 
Dental  Assisting. 243 
Dental  Assisting  244 
Dental  Assisting  245 
Humanities  Requirement 
Health  Education  130 
Speech  120 
Physical  Education 


FOURTH  SFiffiSTER 

Practical  E^erience 
Dental  Office  Management 
Projects  in  Dental  Assisting 
Roentgenology  laboratory 

First  Aid 

Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Activities  Course 


dental  HYGIENIST:  A two  year  program  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

The  Qccupa  tion ; 

Dental  Hygienists  work  under  the  supervision  of  dentists.  They  clear,  .eeth 
by  removing  discolorations  and  deposits,  and  massage  gums.  At  the  same  time  ul.ey 
chart  conditions  of  decay  and  disease  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  by  the  dentist. 

They  may  apply  a fluoride  solution  to  children's  teeth  to  aid  in  preventing  decry. 

They  may  also  engage  in  dental  health  education,  advising  as  to  techniques  of  mouth 
care  and  proper  diet.  Those  working  in  private  dental  offices  may  also  take  and 
develop  X-ray  pictures,  mix  filling  compounds,  prepare  solutions,  sterilize  instruments, 
and  work  as  chairside  assistants  to  the  dentist.  Making  appointments  and  keeping 
records  may  also  be  part  of  their  duties. 

Employmen t Outlook: 

There  is  a shortage  of  dental  hygienists  whic’n  is  expected  to  continue 
through  the  1960's.  The  American  Dental  Hygienists  Association  reported  in  1962  that 
there  were  twice  as  many  job  openings  as  qualified  applicants,  despite  a sharp  rise 
in  the  number,  o-f  graduates  in  recent  years.  Over  the  long  run,  the  demand  for  dental 
hygienists  is  expected  to  grow,  due  to  such  factors  as  expanding  population,  higher 
incomes,  growing  interest  in  dental  care  for  children,  and  increased  participation  in 
dental  prepayment  plans. 

Admiss ion  to  Frogram: 

Mathematics  through  intermediate  algebra  and  one  year  each  of  chemistry  and 
biological  science,  or  equivalents  in  ail  three  areas,  are  mandatory.  In  addition, 
students  must  pass  the  college*s  usual  admissions  tests  and  a National  Aptitude 
Examination  by  the  American  Dental  Hygienists  Association.  Because  class  size  is 
limited,  selection  is  made  on  previous  scholastic  achievement  and  results  of  the 
National  Dental  Hygiene  Board  Examination. 

Additional  Information; 


College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 

the  Office  of  Instruction. 
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DIABLO  VALIEY  COLLEGE 

Current  Curriculum  in 
DENTAL  HYGIENE 

FIRST  SEMESTER 

Course  Number 

Course  Title 

Biological  Science  120 
Chemistry  120 
English  122 
Dental  Hygiene  120 
Dental  Hygiene  121 
Dental  Hygiene  135 
Physical  Education 

Anatomy  6c  Fhysiology 
General  Chemistry 
Composition  and  Reading 
Principles  of  Oral  Hygiene 
Dental  Morphology 
Oral  Anatomy  6c  Embryology 
Activities  Course 

^ 9 

SECOND  SEIESTER 

Dental  Hygiene  124 
Psychology  120 
Chemistry  225 
Nutrition  160 
Dental  Hygiene  122 
Dental  Hygiene  123 

Histology 

General  Psychology 
Organic  Chemistry- 
Nutrition 

Prophylaxis  Technique 
Orientation  to  Dentistry 

THIRD  SEMESTER 

Biological  Science  146 
Dental  Hygiene  202 

Microbiology 

Dental  Health  Education  - Individual 
and  community  health  with  special 
emphasis  on  community  dental  health 
problems 

Dental  Hygiene  223 
Dental  Hygiene  226 
Dental  Hygiene  230 
Social  Science  110 
Physical  Education 

Orientation  to  Dentistry 

Periodontics 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene 

General  Course  in  Social  Science 

Activities  Course 

FOURTH  SEMESTER 

Humanities 
Speech  120 
Social  Science  111 
Dental  Hygiene  222 
Dental  Hygiene  224 
Dental  Hygiene  231 
Physical  Education 

A General  Course  in  Humanities 
Fundamentals  of  Speech 
General  Course  in  Social  Science 
Ethics  6t  Office  Practice 
Orientation  to  Dentistry 
Clinical  Dental  Hygiene 
Activities  Course 

SUMMER  SEMESTER 

Dental  Hygiene  130 
Denial  Hygiene  201 
Dental  Hygiene  220 
Dental  Hygiene  221 
Dental  Hygiene  225 

1 

Clinical  Dental  Hygiene  • 

Dental  Health  Education  (Patient  Education 
Pathology  (General  with  emphasis  on  Oral) 
Pharmacology 
Oral  Roentgenology 

licensed  vocational  NURSING:  A three  semester  program 

f 

The.  Occupation ; 

Licensed  vocational  nurses  also  known  as  licensed  practical  nurses,  usually 
perform  such  duties  as  observing  and  recording  symptoms  and  reactions  of  selected 
patients;  giving  prescribed  treatments  and  medications;  observing  the  appearance, 
behavior  and  conversation  of  patients;  factors  causing  reaction  or  changes  in  the 
patient's  condition;  and  helping  with  personal  hygiene  tasks.  Vocational  nurses 
frequently  provide  most  of  the  nursing  care  gj.ven  to  newborn  babies,  moLliers,  and 
chronically  ill  patients.  They  also  may  assist  professional  nurses  vvi  th  acutely  ill 
patients,  such  as  those  recovering  from  ^ajor  surgery,  and  with  diabetic  persons  who 
must  be  taught  how  to  use  insulin. 

Vocational  nurses  in  doctors’  offices  assist  physicians  or  professional 
nurses  in  the  examination  of  patients,  give  simple  medications  or  treatment  as 
directed,  carry  out  routine  laboratory  tests,  and  perform  some  clerical  duties.  In 
industrial  establishments  their  duties  may  vary  from  first  aid  and  emergency  care  at 
the  place  of  business  to  home  - visiting  services  for  workers  and  their  families. 

Employmen t Outlook : 

Employment  opportunities  will  be  excellent  for  the  licensed  vocational  nurse 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  1960's.  The  demand  for  practical  nurses  has  con- 
tinued strong  since  World  War  II.  The  critical  shortage  of  professional  nurses  that 
began  at  that  time  resulted,  in  most  hospitals  and  other  health  organizations,  in  a 
redistribution  of  nursing  duties  among  personnel  with  different  degrees  of  prepara- 
tion and  training,  and  stimulation  of  efforts  to  train  practical  nurses.  Although 
the  number  of  practical  nurses  completing  training  has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years 
to  some  18,000  in  1962,  the  supply  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  successful  use  of  licensed  vocational  nurses  as  members  of  nursing  teams, 
and  the  likelihood  of  continued  shortage  of  professional  nurses,  are  among  factors 
pointing  to  greater  employment  for  vocational  iiurses  in  the  long  run.  The  number  of 
people  receiving  psychiatric  care  is  rising,  and  more  pactical  nurses  will  be  needed 
in  mental  hospitals.  The  growing  population  and  increasing  health  consciousness  of  the 
public  are  among  other  factors  likely  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  services  of 
vocational  nurses. 

Admission  to  Program: 

Applicants  must  be  18  years  of  age  or, older  and  must  file,  in  person,  an 
Admission  Application  with  the  Registrar  after  January  1 for  Fall  classes,  and  after 
July  1 for  Spring  classes.  New  classes  begin  e%ery  third  semester.  Applicant  must 
complete  the  College  entrance  tests-and  be  personally  interviewed  by  both  the  director 
of  the  LVN  program  and  a* counselor.  Applicant  must  pass  a physical  examination, 
submit  proof  of  U.  S.  citizenship,  or  of  intent  to  file  for  same  and  give  evidence  of 
completion  of  the  tenth  grade,  or  of  having  the  equivalent  knowledge  or  skills. 

Additional  Information ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
/uTiilSSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
Telephone:  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 

Office  of  Instruction. 


DIABLO  VALLEY  COLLEGE 


Current  Curriculum  In 
VOCATIONAL  Nj^RSING 

FIRST  SEMESTER 


Cou rsc  Number 
English  122 

*Vocational  Nursing  124 
*Vocational  Nursing  125 
Nutrition  110 


Course  Title 

Composition  and  Reading 
Fundamentals  of  Nursing 
Medical  Nursing 
Bas  ic  Nutri tion 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Psychology  1 1 9 
^Vocational  Nursing  126 
'^Vocational  Nursing  Til 


THIRD  SEMESTER 

Family  Life  Education  124 
*Vocational  Nursing  128 


Functional  Aspects  .of  Psychology 
Obstetrical  Nursing 
Pediatric  Nursing 


Child  Development  and  Behavior 
Surgical  Nursing 


*C lasses  at  Selected  Hospitals 


POLICE  SCIENCE:  A two  year  program  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

The  Qccupa tion ; 

Peace  officer,  regulatory  and  inspections  1 officers  work  for  local,  state 
and  federal  governments.  Investigative,  and  security  personnel  are  employed  by  cor- 
porations and  other  private  businesses. 

In  police  and  sheriffs'  departments  male,  officers  st.art  as  patrolmen  and 
advance  in  rank  and  into  specialties  through  promotional  examinations.  Som.e  of  the. 
specialties  are:  photography,  identification,  fingerprint  expert,  statistician, 

crime  laboratory,  traffic,  investigation,  juvenile  work. 

Female  officers  have  a broad  opportunity  as  pol  icewvom.an , juvenile  ofCicer, 
secretary,  meter  maid,  as  well  as  many  of  the  specialties  available  to  male  officers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  persons  in  the  occupation  work  under  a minimum  of 
.supervision,  good  judgement,  initiative,  reliability  and  dedic.ation  are  prime  requisites. 

Emp loyme.n t Outlook; 

Employment  opportunities  in  law  entorcement,  investigative,  regulatory  and 
security  work  will  continue  to  be  good  during  the  1960's.  New  positions  will  ari.oe 


as  populations  grow;  in  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be.  approximately 
5,000  openings  in  California  alone  as  replacements  for  officers  who  retire.  Retire- 
ment rates  are  relatively  high  becau.se  officers  are  able  to  retire  earlier  chan 
workers  in  many  other  occupations.  The  need  for  people  with  specialized  training 
will  be  highest  in  view  of  the  increasing  challenges  and  complexity  of  the  work. 

Admission  to  the  Program; 

The  program  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
who  are  capable  of  profiting  from  the  instruction  offered.  People,  in  the  latter 
category  must  be  aware  that  generally  the  maximum  age  for  acceptance  in  the  occupation 
is  29  years. 

An  applicant  m.ust  also  qualify  on  the  basis  of  test  scores,  and  personal 
interview.  Excellent  physical  health,  freedom  from  color  blindness  and  the  absence 
of  a criminal  record  are  also  necessary. 

Additional  Information ; 

College  admission  and  registration  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
ADMISSIONS  OFFICE,  Diablo  Valley  College,  Golf  Club  Road,  Concord,  California, 
’Telephone;  685-3660.  Specific  program  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the 
Office  of  Instruction. 
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Current  Curriculum  in 
POLICE  SCIEMCE 


Course  Number 

Police  Science  120 
Police  Science  121 
English  122 
Political  Science.  120 
Psychology 

Physical  Education  150 


FIRST  S EKE 3 TER 

Course  Ti tie 

Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 
Criminal  Law 
Composition  and  Reading 
Introduction  to  Political  Institutions 

Body  Building  for  Men 


SECOND  SEMESTER 


Police  Science  122 

Police  Science  140 

Mathematics  requirement  or  elective 

Political  Science  121 

History  121 

Physical  Education  151 

THIRD  , 

Police  Science  221 
Police  Science  230 
Police  Science  203 
Biological  Science  112 
Humanities  110 
Health  Education  122 
Physical  Education  147 

FOURTH 


Administration  of  Justice 
Traffic  Control 

Introduction  to  U.  S.  Government 
History  of  the  United  States 
Body  Building  for  Men 

EMESTER 

Criminal  Evidence 
Juvenile  Procedures 
Defensive  Tactics 

Fundamentals  of  Biological  Science 
A General  Coutse  in  the  Humanities 
Education  for  Healthful  Living 
Tumbling 

SEMF.STSR  . 


Police  Science  222  - • 

Police  Science  260 
Police  Science  270 
Physical  Science  110 
Health  Education  130  or  equivalent 
Business  110  or  equivalent 
Elective 

Physical  Education  148 


Health  Education  130  equivalent 

Business  110  equivalent  --  Typing  test, 
5 errors  allowed. 


Criminal  Investigation 
Patrol  Procedures 
Defensive  Tactics  and  Firearms 
Fundamentals  of  Physical  Science 
First  Aid 

Typewriting  - Beginning 
Tumbling 

First  Aid  Advanced  Course  card. 
40  v;pm  copy  or  30  wpm  composing,  5 minutes. 


--  Valid  Red  Cross 
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"Stephens,  John  F . 

Utah  Coordinating  Unit  for  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Interim  Report. 

Utah  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  City 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  OEG-4-7-063046-1 612 

Pub  Date  - 1Jun67  22p. 

^RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNITS;  ^EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH;  ^^ROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS;  ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  ESTATE 
PROGRAMS;  CRITICAL  PATH  METHOD 

Six  ‘research  programs  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  the  Unit  were  completed  since  the  last  quarterly  report, 
and  nine  are  in  progress.  Those  completed  were  (1)  Catalogue  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
Scholarships  Available  to  Utah  High  School  Seniors,  (2)  Survey  of  Commercial  Arts  Curriculum,  (3)  A Study  of 
Utah's  Requirements  in  Eight  Paramedical  Occupations,  (4)  Feeder  Study  of  High  School  Vocational  Programs,  (5) 
Office  Simulation  Project,  and  (6)  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  **Pride  and  Performance*'  ETV  Program. 
Programs  in  progress  were:  (1)  Utah  VIEW  Program,  (2)  Study  of  Appropriate  Vocational  Programs  Applicable 
to  the  Utah  State  Industrial  School,  (3)  An  Assessment  of  Typewriting  Skills  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Utah 
in  Relation  to  Entry  Job  Requirements,  (4)  The  Adequacy  of  Utah's  Distributive  Education  Graduates,  (5) 
Evaluation  of  Manpower  Schools  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  (6)  A Pilot  Program  to  Test  the  Feasibility  of 
Increasing  the  Number  of  VdS^tional  and  Technical  Education  Scholarships  in  Tooele  County,  (7)  A Study  of 
Mechanical  Jobs  Performed  by  Farmers  of  Utah,  (8)  Sevier  Valley  Tech  Curriculum  Design  Workshop,  and  (9) 
Vocational  Curriculum  Design  Workshop,  Delta.  Unit  expenditures  from  December  1,  1966  through  May  31,  1967 
totalled  $20,815.45  in  federal  funds  and  $6,107.54  in  state  funds.  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique 
(PERT)  diagrams  are  included  for  seven  projects.  (MM) 
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UTAH  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR  RESEARCH  IN 


VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Project  No,  6-3046 
Grant  No.  OEG-4-7-063046-1612 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


John  F.  Stephens 
1 June  1967 


The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to 
a grant  with  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 


Office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84111 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Status  of  projects  introduced  in  previous  reports  will  be  reported  herein 
by  PERT  charts.  New  projects  initiated  since  the  last  previous  report  will  be 
described  by  narrative  and  PERT  network.  Final  reports  of  projects  completed 
since  the  last  interim  report  are  attached. 


2.  ORGANIZATION 
No  change 


3.  METHOD 

No  change  in  the  focus  of  attention  or  in  the  technique  for  selecting 
follow-on  projects. 


4.  RESULTS 

Of  the  research  programs  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  the  RCU,  six  have 
been  completed  since  the  last  Quarterly  Report,  and  nine  are  in  progress.  De- 
tails of  each  project  are  given  in  the  •"Discussion"  paragraph  below,  and  in  the 
attached  PERT  diagrams.  Copies  of  the  final  reports  of.  the  completed  projects 
are  attached  except  ^for  the  Office  Simulation  proposal,  which  has  already  been 
submitted  through  separate  channels. 


5.  DISCUSSION 

a.  Utah  VIEW  Program. 

Continuing;  see  PERT,  enclosure  1,  for  status. 

b.  Catalogue  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Scholarships  Available 
to  Utah  High  School  Seniors. 

Completed;  see  PERT,  enclosure  2.  Two  copies  of  the  final  report  attached. 

c.  Study  of  Appropriate  Vocational  Programs  Applicable  to  the  Utah  State 
Industrial  School. 

Final  report  being  prepared.  See  PERT,  enclosure  3. 

d.  An  Assessment  of  Typewriting  Skills  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Utah  in 
Relation  to  Entry  Job  Requirements. 

Data  now  being  analyzed,  see  PERT,  enclosure  4. 
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e.  The  Adequacy  of  Utah's  Distributive  EducationiQraduates. 

Data  now  being  analyzed,  see  PERT,  enclosure  5.  The  Principal  Investigator 
underwent  surgery  during  the  course  of  the  project,  which  resulted  in  an 
approximate  30-day  delay  in  the  program. 

f.  Evaluation  of  the  Manpower  Schools  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah. 

For  the  past  two  years.  Manpower  Schools  have  been  conducted  in  Ogden  and 
Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  request  of  the  State  Administrator  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  the  RCU  is  engaged  in  a study  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  two  schools  to  determine  their  aggregate  strengths. 

If  successful,  this  evaluation  will  serve  as  a basis  for  the  organization 
of  more  effective  schools  in  the  future. 

The  Project  Director  is  John  F.  Stephens,  Director,  RCU,  and  the  Principal 
Investigator  is  G.  Warren  Gaddis.  The  research  design  and  timing  is  shown 
on  the  PERT  network,  enclosure  6.  An  analysis  of  the  data  gathered  is  cur- 
rently underway. 

g.  Survey  of  Commercial  Arts  Curriculum 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Specialist  for  Post-Secondary  Vocational/ 
Technical  Education,  the  RCU  performed  a survey  to  determine  what  commer- 
cial arts  curricula  are  available  in  other  states  which  could  serve  as 
background  data  for  the  revision  of  the  Utah  curriculum.  A basic  question 
to  be  investigated  was  whether  two-year  commercial  arts  programs  were  con- 
sidered appropriate  by  schools  outside  the  state  of  Utah. 

The  study  design  considered  that  of  the  various  types  of  schools  offering 
commercial  arts  programs,  the  profit-oriented  private  school  would  be  most 
likely  to  use  the  minimum  length  curriculum  compatil)le  with  adequate  employ- 
ability  levels  of  its  graduates.  Therefore,  the  largest  part  of  the  sample 
was  randomly  selected  from  the  private  school  category. 

The  study  has  now  been  completed,  see  PERT  network,  enclosure  7,  and  two 
copies  of  the  final  report  are  attached.  This  study  has  been  provided  to 
the  State  Specialist  and  will  be  used  as  background  materials  in  decisions 
affecting  revisions  in  the  non-baccalaureate  commercial  arts  curricula  in 
the  state. 
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In  addition  to  the  4(c)  funded  studies  underway,  the  RCU  has  assisted 
in  the  planning,  conduct  and  funding  of  other  studies  whose  titles  are  listed 
below.  4(a)  funds  made  available  by  the  State  Administrator  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  Mr.  Mark  Nichols,  are  used  to  help  defray  the  Princi- 
pal Investigators'  expenses. 

a.  A Pilot  Program  to  Test  the  Feasibility  of  Increasing  the  Number  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Scholarships  in  Tooele  County,  Utah. 

Described  in  last  quarterly  summary.  Final  report  now  being  prepared. 

b.  A Study  of  Mechanical  Jobs  Performed  by  the  Farmers  of  Utah. 

Described  in  last  quarterly  report.  Data  now  being  analyzed.  Verbal 
presentation  made  to  the  Vocational  Agriculture  teachers  of  the  state. 

c.  A Study  of  Utah's  Requiirif^ents  in  Eight  Paramedical  Occupations. 

Described  in  last  quarterly  summary.  Final  report  prepared,  and  two 
copies  are  attached. 

d.  Feeder  Study  (High  School  Vocational  Programs). 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Vocational  Specialist  in  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, the  RCU  conducted  a survey  to  determine: 

a.  The  extent  to  which  the  high  school  terminal  vocational  students 
entered  the  world  of  work  in  the  same  or  related  occupations  to  their 
fields  of  study. 

b.  The  extent  to  which  the  present  students  in  post- secondary  vocational 
courses  had  participated  in  high  school  vocational  courses. 

Utah  Technical  College  at  Salt  Lake  and  Weber  State  College  cooperated  in 
this  study. 

This  study  has  been  completed,  and  two  copies  of  the  final  report  are 
attached. 

f.  Office  Simulation  Project. 

The  RCU  cooperated  with  Utah  State  University  in  the  preparation  of  a 
proposal  to  the  USOE  for  funds  to  develop  and  test  an  office  simulation 
for  12th  grade  office  practice  students.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
cooperative  programs  provide  valuable  and  realistic  training  experiences 
for  programs  such  as  business  practice.  However,  in  rural  areas  it  is 
not  always  feasible  to  sustain  cooperative  programs  because  of  a lack  of 
local  industry.  The  pvirpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  develop  a simulated 
office  for  use  in  the  12th  grade  classroom  ta_provide  both  realism  and  a 
wide  variety  of  work  experiences. 

The  proposal  has  been  completed  and  submitted  to  the  USOE;  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent proposal. 
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R,  Sevier  Valley  Tech  Curriculum  Desigii  Workshop » 


The  RCU  has  supported  the  planning  for  a workshop  in  Salt  Lake  and  Richfield 
this  suinmer  to  develop  curriculum  based  on  entry  skill  levels  in  five  voca- 
tional areas.  During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  program,  17  teachers  and 
counselors  will  work  in  industry  in  their  own  specialties;  at  the  end  of  this 
time  they  will  participate  in  a two -week  workshop  in  Richfield  to  prepare 
measurable  objectives  and  classroom  tests  for  the  five  areas.  Dewain  Washburn 
is  the  Principal  Investigator  for  this  program. 

h.  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  "Pride  of  Performance" .ETV  Program. 

Through  the  use  of  a questionnaire,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Utah's  Voca- 
tional Directors,  the  RCU  conducted  a survey  to  determine: 

a.  If  vocational  students  were  watching  "Pride  of  Performance". 

b.  The  effect  the  program  was  leaving  on  its  student  viewers. 

c.  The  extent  of  the  program's  integration  into  the  schools'  curricula. 

Partially  as  a result  of , this  survey,  "Pride  of  Performance"  will  not  be 
continued  in  FY  1968.  Two  copies  of  the  final  report  are  attached. 

i.  Vocational  Curriculum  Design  Workshop.  Delta,. 

The  RCU  is  supporting  a workshop  sponsored  by  Millard  District  to  develop 
a four-year  program  which  will  permit  broader  vocational  offerings  in  the 
schools  of  rural  districts.  The  workshop  will  develop  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  four-year  program,  and  the  details  of  the  first  year's 
(9th  grade)  course  content. 


6.  FUNDING 

The  Federal  expenditures  through  31  May  total  $20,815.45,  and  are  within 
^ the  amounts  budgeted.  Enclosure  8 lists  the  expenditures  by  budget  category 
and  by  source  of  funds. 

An  estimate  of  the  expenditures  anticipated  for  the  next  quarter,  $11,100.00, 
is  reflected  on  the  USOE  Form  5141  attached  as  enclosure  9.  Please  authorize 
the  withdrawal  of  the  needed  funds  by  letter  of  credit. 
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RCU  EXPENDITURES 


1 DEC  1966  - 31  MAY  1967 


Federal 

Direct  Costs 
Personnel 

Salaries  $14,241.54 

Benefits  1,046.42 

Consultants 

Travel  1,430.06 

Supplies,  Services 

Rents,  etc.  ^ 2,936.64 

Total  Direct  Costs  19,654.66 

Indirect  Costs 

Overhead  1 , 160 . 7 9 

Total  Indirect  Costs  1,160.79 

TOTArXOSTS  $ 2Q , 815. 45 


State 


$ 5,772.00 
335.54 


6,107.54 
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Enclosure  8 


UTAH  RCU 

TIME  OR  EFFORT  REPORT 
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VT  002  8DD 
Powell,  Michael  L. 

A Study  of  Employment  Opportunities  for  Chemical  Technologists  in  Northern  Idaho. 

Idaho  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  Moscow 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  OEC-5-85-118 

Pub  Date  - Nov66  17p. 

♦chemical  TECHNICIANS;  *0CCUPATI0NAL  SURVEYS;  *EMPL0YMENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  *EMPL0YER  ATTITUDES;  INTERVIEWS; 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING;  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION;  CURRTCULUM;  QUESTIONNAIRES 

IDAHO 

Employment  opportunities  for  chemical  technologists  in  10  counties  were  investigated. _Fi rms  likely  to 
employ  workers  with  chemist ry -based  training  were  selected  from  the  local  telephone  directory,  and  from  those 
named  in  answer  to  a question  on  the  Interview  schedule.  In  addition,  .the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
manu.^1  coding  system  was  used  to  identify  the  types  of  firms  likely  to  be  involved  in  chemical  processing  and 
therefore  have  a possible  need  for  chemical  technologists.  For  study  purposes,  the  chemical  technologist  was 
defined  as  any  person  who  (1)  has  completed  a 2-year  post -secondary  course  with  technical  training  in  chemical 
processing,  (2)  works  between  a chemical  engineer  and  production,  (3)  is  able  to  test,  regulate,  and  control 
processes,  and  (4)  is  capable  of  managerial  level  supervision  and  responsibility  for  process  control. 
Interviews  with  the  owners,  managers,  or  assistant  managers  of  56  selected  firms  revealed  that  at  least 
13  firms  would  have  positions  for  chemical  technologists  and  that  they  would  be  interested  in  hiring  workers 
with  this  training.  A total  of  54  potential  positions  was  Identified,  but  the  firnjs  indicated  that  they  would 
not  experience  an  increasing  need  for  these  workers  during  the  next  few  years.  Conclusions  indicated  that 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  existed  in  the  Northern  Idaho  Counties  to  Justify  Instituting  training  in 
chemical  technology  as  a program  of  vocational  training.  A list  of  firms  which  might  employ  chemical 
technologists,  the  interview  schedule,  and  a suggested  chemical  technology  curriculum  are  given.  (HC) 
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FOREWORD 


The  study  reported  herein  was  an  outgrowth  of  two  rather  convergent 
areas  of  activity  within  the  State  Occupational  Research  Unit.  First, 
the  Research  Fellows  were  given  the  responsibility  of  selecting  an 
individual  project  on  which  they  would  work  during  the  spring  semester 
of  1966.'  It  was  doemed  important  for  their  training  that  the  Researc 
Fellows  experience  the  entire  process  of  organizing  a study,  developing 
the  design,  collecting  ant  analyzing  the  data,  and  preparing  the  final 
report.  Second,  contacts  were  made  with  Mr.  Marion  Shinn,  Director  of 
the  Vocational -Technical  Division  of  Lewis  Clark  formal  School,  Lewis  on, 
Idaho.  During  the  ensuing  interviews,  Mr.  Shinn  suggested  several 
research  projects  which  were  needed  in  planning  vocational  programs  a 
the  Lewiston  school.  One  of  these  projects,  an  investigation  of  the 
employment  opportunities  for  chemical  technologists,  was  selected  for 
study  by  Research  Fellow  Michael  L.  Powell.  The  results  are  presen  e in 

this  report. 

The  present  study  has  at  least  two  main  values.  First,  and  most 
apparent,  is  the  immediate  value  of  the  results  for  educational  planning. 
It  seems  evident  that  enough  employment  opportunities  exist  in  northern 
Idaho  that  a two-year  program  for  chemical  technologists  might  be 
instituted,  at  least  on  a small  scale,  in  the  Vocational-Technical 
Division  of  Lewis  Clark  Normal  School.  A more  general  value  of  the 
study  is  the  design  and  methodology  which  might  apply  to  a variety  of 
other  studies  of  employment  opportunities.  The  study  began  with  an 
identification  of  employing  establishments  in  selected  industries  deemed 
likely  to  employ  workers  with  chemistry-based  training.  This  reduced 
tremendously  the  number  of  potential  firms  to  be  contacted. ^ The  inter- 
view schedule  contained  one  question  regarding  whether  the  interviewee 
knew  of  other  firms  in  his  locality  which  might  employ  chemical  tech- 
nologists. This  latter  procedure  served  to  identify  sources  of  employ- 
ment which  might  have,  been  missed  in  the  aforementioned  narrowing  process 
The  second  major  step  was  to  define  carefully  the  train ipg  program  and 
expected  employment  role  of  a phemical  technologist.  The  resulting 
information  was  reduced  further  to  a concise  description  which  could 
easily  be  comiaunicated  to  industrial  personnel  during  the  interview,. 

The  third  major  step  was  to  construct  an  interview  schedule  designed  to 
determine  potential  employment  opportunities  and  certain  related  data  in 
the  firms  contacted.  ,The  fourth  step  involved  the  field  interviewing 
and  analyses  of  the  results. 

The  State  Occupational  Research  Unit  acknowledges  the  assistance 
of  the  Department  of  Employment,  State  of  Idaho,  Boise  in  j.dentifying 
employing  establishments  in  a variety  of  industries.  Mr.  Marion  Shinn, 
Director  of  the  Vocational -Technical  Division  of  Lewis  Clark  Normal 
School,  made  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  study, 
and  supplied  materials  relating  to  the  training  program  for  chemical 
technologists.  Finally,  and  equally  important,  thanks  are  extended  to 
individual  persons  and  personnel  in  the  follox^ing  industrial  firms  who 
consented  to  interviews  during  the  study: 


Plant  Food  Center,  Inc. 
Charles  H.  McLain 


Coeur  d'Alene 
Coeur  d'Alene 
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Coeur  d'Alene  Dental  Lab 
Pendar,  Inc. 

Interstate  Plastics,  Inc. 

Ralph  S.  Holmberg  k Assoc.  Printers 
Amex,  Inc.  Explosives 
Se iter's,  Inc. 

Coeur  d'Alene  Creamery,  Inc. 

Central  Pre-Mix  Concrete 
American  National  Plastics  Corp. 
Pacific  Gas  Transportation  Co. 
Arnold  Markstaller 
Central  Pre-Mix  Concrete 
J.  R.  Simplot  Co. 

A.  P.  Green  Fire  Brick 
Idaho  Garnet  & Abrasive 
Grangeville  Transit  Mix 
Grangeville  Creamery  Co. 

Speer  Bullet  Co. 

Clearwater  Beverages,  Inc. 

Morgan  Bros.  Pickles 
Coleman  Industries 
Carnation  Company 
North  Idaho  Chjemical  Co. 

Smith  Frozen  Foods  of  Idaho 
Seabrook  Farms,  Inc. 

Medical  Laboratory 
Printcraft  Printing 
CarroU  Naslund  Disposal  Service 
Golden  Grain  Dairy  Products 
Cascade  Cartridge,  Inc. 

Potlatch  Foresta,  Inc» 

Lewiston  Dental  Lab,  Inc. 

Dunclick,  Inc. 

City  of  Lewiston 
Idaho  Beverages 
Citizens  Utilities 
Nichols  Universal 
TIilliam  Zanetti,  ejt  al. 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 

Day  Mines 

Heel a Mining  Co. 

Spunstrand,  Inc. 

Idaho  Water  Co. 

Edward  Bailey 
Sunshine  Mining  Co. 

Emerald  Creek  Garnet  Cb . 

The  Bunker  Hill/ Company 
Century  Construction 


Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Coeur  d'Alene 

Veradale,  Wash. 

Sandpoint 

Moscow 

Moscow 

Bovill 

Troy 

Fernwood 

Grangeville 

Grangeville 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Lei^iston 

Lewiston 

Lewiston 

Wallace 

Wallace 

Wallace 

Wallace 

Wallace 

Wallace 

Wallace 

Kellogg 

Kellogg 

Kellogg 

Kellogg 

Kellogg 

Smelterville 


A STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGISTS 

IN  NORTHERN  IDAHO  ^ 

*nie  present  study  of  employment  opportunities  for  chemical 
technologists  was  limited  to  the  ten-northern  counties  of  Idaho,  as 
follovjsj  Benewah,  Bonner,  Boundary,  Clearwater,  Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah, 
Lewis,  Nez  Perce  and  Shoshone.  This  restriction  of  area  was  necessary 
due  to  the  limited  time  and  personnel  of  the  State  Occupational  Research 
Unit.  Later  in  this  report  possible  employment  opportunities  in  other 
areas  of  the  state  and  in  adjacent  states  are  discussed.  The  remainder 
of  this  report  is  organized  into  four  divisions.  The  titles  reflect  the 
contents  of  the  divisions,  and  their  order  is  representative  of  the 
major  phases  of  the  study:  Identification  of  Industrial  Firms,  Definition 
and  Expected  Role  of  the  Chemical  Technologist,  Results  of  Individual 
Interviews,  and  Discussion  and  Conclusions. 


I .  IDENTIFICATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  FIRMS 


The  ten  northern  counties  of  Idaho  contain  several  hundred 
business  and  industrial  firms,  mos%  of  which  employ  relatively  few 
(less  than  ten)  employees.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  select  from 
the  existing  firms  only  those  likely  to  employ  workers  with  chemistry- 
based  training.  The  selection  was  accomplished  in  three  ways; 

1.  Yellow  pages  in  local  telephone  directories  for  this  area  of  the 
state  were  examined  for  firms  which  logically  might  employ  chemical 
technologists. 

2.  The  coding  system  of  the  Standard  Indhstria^  Classif icatipn 
Manual  (1957  edition)  was  used  to  identify  the  types  of  firms  likely  to 
haYi  chem  processes  and  therefore  a possible  need  for  chemical  tech- 
nologists. Several  four-digit  code  groups  were  selected,  and  these  are 
reproduced  a"S~  Appendix  A (pages  f'f)  of  this  report.  Firms  in  northern 
Idaho  classified  in  any  of  these  code  groups  were  selected  for  interview 
contacts. 

3.  The  last  question  on  the  interview  schedule  (Appendix  C,  page  13  ff) 

asked:  "Do, you  know  of  any  companies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 

which  might  have  some  need  for  chemical  technologists?"  This  question  was 
added  so  that  any  firms  missed  in  1 and  2 above  might  be  identified. 

The  above  three  procedures  seemed  to  work  fairly  well.  The  methods 
described  in  1 and  2 accomplished  most  of  the  firm  identifications,  as 
few  additional  firms  were  indent  if  ied  by  interviewees  (procedure  <f3). 

The  resulting  list  was  reduced  further  by  the  elimination  of  all  firms 
employing  less  than  five  workers'.  A total  of  56  firms  thus  was  selected 
for  personal  interviews. 
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II.  DEFINITION  AND  EXPECTED  ROLE  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGIST 


A chemical  technologist  was  defined  initially  as  any  person  who  has 
completed  a two-year  technical  course  specifically  designed  for  the 
training  of  chemical  technologists.  This  somewhat  circular  definition 
was  further  delineated:  Cl)  through  discussing  with  Marion  Shinn, 

Director  of  the  Vocational -Technical  Division  of  Lewis  Clark  Normal  School, 
his  conceptions  of  program  and  course  content,  and  (2)  by  a perusal  of 
of  Chemical  Technology;  A Suggested  2-^Year  Post  High  School  Curriculum 
iff  OE-80031,  #5  of  the  Technical Education  Program  Series)  a publication 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Uelfare,  describing  a 
general  program  of  study.  A curricular  outline  contained  in  this 
publication  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  B (page  il). 

The  above  process  of  definition  was  condensed  further  so  that, 

during  personal  interviews,  a concise  description  of  the  training  and  

expected  employment  role  of  the  chemical  technologist  could  be  given  to 
the  interviewee.  The  resulting  description  is  as  follows: 

1.  T^o  years  of  training  beyond  high  school. 

2.  Technical  training  primarily  in  chemical  processing. 

3.  Not  a chemical  engineer. 

4.  ‘Work  activities  are  intermediary  between  a chemical  engineer 

and  production. 

5.  Once  a production  process  is  designed,  the  chemical  technologist 
should  be  able  to  test,  regulate  and  controL  processes,  as  well 
as  make  minor  changes  in  production  techniques  as  required  to 
imprbve  production. 

6.  Should  be  capable  of  manage rial -level  supervision  and  responsi- 
bility for  process  control. 

The  above  description  was  placed  on  a card  and  carried^  ^y  the  interviewer 
for  use  during  his  field  interviews. 

III.  RESULTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  INTERVIEWS 


An  interview  schedule,  consisting  of  10  questions,  was  prepared 
and  followed  during  the  interviews.  The  schedule  is  reproduced  in 
Appendix  C (pages  12  ff).  The  data  requested  in  the  heading  were 
obtained  from  each  firm  contacted.  Questions  1 and  2 also  were  asked'^^ 
of  each  interviewee.  If  question  2 was  answered  in  the  negative,  this 
usually  rendered  questions  3 through  9 unnecessary,  and  only  question  10 
was  asked.  An  affirmative  answer  to  question  2 resulted,  of  course,  in  the 
interviewee  being  asked  all  of  the  remaining  questions. 


Interviews  were  scheduled  in  advance  by  phone*  An  effort  was  made 
to  contact  the  owner,  manager,  or  assistant  manager  of  the  firm.  Two 
procedural  variations  were  adopted  during  the  study  which  resulted  from 
conditions  which  developed  as  the  interviewing  proceeded.  Some  firms 
were  excluded  as  a class  from  further  interviews  after  contacts  with  several 
representative  firms  yielded  negative  results*  For  example,  firms 
engaged  merely  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  chemicals  were  ex- 
cluded as  opposed  to  manufacturers  of  these  products.  Later  in  the 
study,  as  the  list  of  firms  grew  smaller,  it  would  have  proven  very  time 
consuming  to  make  personal  contacts.  Therefore,  several  firms  were 
contacted  by  phone  and  questions  were  asked  following  the  interview 
schedule . 

The  interviews  with  the  56  firms  selected  yielded  the  follciwing 
results.  The  firms  will  not  be  identified,  nor  will  results  for 
question  1 be  presented,  in  order  to  maintain  anonymity.  Questions  2 
through  9 are  reproduced  from  the  interview  schedule,  and  the  results  for 
each  are  presented.  The  numbers  represent  individual  companies  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

2.  lObuld  you  have  any  place  for  a chemical  technologist  in  your 
operation?  Yes— 13;  No— 35;  Maybe— 2;  Unable  to  Contact— 6. 

3.  T’tould  you  actually  be  interested  in  hiring  a chemical  tech- 
nologist to  work  in  your  plant?  Yes— 12;  No — 2;  Yen,  but  requires  other 
work  also — 1. 

4.  VJbuld  a person  with  a high  school  education  and  a course  in 
chemistry  fulfill  your  needs?  Yes— 1;  No— 12;  Could  'Qrain  Ourselves— 2. 

5.  Will  there  be  (or  still  be)  a need  for  a person  of  the  general 
nature  of  a chemical  technologist  in  your  company  in  the  next  2 or  3 
years?  Same — 10;  Increase— 3. 

6.  How  many  will  or  would  you  need?  (answer  for  the  above)  A 
total  of  54  potential  positions  were  reported  for  chemical  technologists 
in  the  companies  contacted.  The  range  for  individual  companies  was  from 
1 to  20  positions. 

7.  Would  a person  be  able  to  go  to  work  immediately  at  a job 
commensurate  with  his  ability  and  training  or  would  he  have  to  work  up 
from  entry  jobs?  Immediately— 11;  Work  Up — 2. 

8.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  extra  (above  skilled  labor  but  not 
at  engineering  level)  for  a man  of  this  nature?  Yes— 12;  No— 1. 

9.  Assuming  for  a minute  that  a chemical  technology  course  is 
offered  in  the  near  future,  are  there  any  areas  of  competence  that  you 
especially  would  like  to  see  developed?  General  Knowledge  of  Chemistry— 8 
Special  Ebiowledges  (agricultural  background — 1;  metals — 1;  ability  to 
meet  the  public— 2;  drafting — 1) 
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XV.  ^DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  interview  results  presented  above  reveal  that  at  least  13 
companies  would  have  positions  for  chemical  technologists)  and  that 
about  the  same  number  would  actually  be  interested  in  hiring  workers 
with  this  training  (see  responses  to  questions  2 and  3).  It  seems 
evident  also  that  more  than  a high  school  education  would  be  required, 
and  that  the  training  probably  would  not  be  available  on  the  ^ob  (s®® 
responses  to-  question  4).  Most  of  the  companies  needing  chemical 
technologists  will  not  experience  an  increasing  need  for  these  workers 
during  the  next  few  years  (see  responses  to  question  5).  A total  of 
54  potential  positions  for  chemical  technologists  was  identified,  and 
it  seems  apparent -iiEhatf these  workers  would  be  able,  for  the  most  part, 
to  enter  this  type  of  work  immediately  and  at  a pay  rate  above  the 
skilled  labor  level  (see  responses  to  questions  6,  7,  and  8).  Responses 
to  the  lasF^'question  (number  9)  suggest  that  a general  knowledge  of 
chemistry  would  be  desirable,  and  that  the  program  outlined  in 
Appendix  B (page  would  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Several  of  the  persons  interviewed  indicated  that,  at  least  in  their 
own  minds,  the  training  program  for  chemical  technologists  would  be 
appropriate  for  a variety  of  jobs.  For  example,  the  training  seemed 
oppropriate  for  dental  laboratory  work  and  for  concrete  technology.  Due 
to  a shortage  of  the  latter  two  types  of  workers,  some  employers 
expressed  an  interest  in  employing  the  trained  chemical  technologist  with 
final  specialization  to  be  achieved  through  on-the-job  training. 

Although  the  present  study  was  limited  only  to  northern  Xd^o,  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  several  additional  employment  opportunities 
exist  for  chemical  technology  graduates  elsewhere  in  Idaho  and  in  adja- 
cent states.  The  phosphate  industry,  the  potato  processing  industry, 
and  certain  agri-business  jobs  should  provide  employment  outlets  for 
workers  with  this  training.  The  aluminum  industry  and  paper  manufac- 
turing—to  name  only  two— should  provide  additional  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  states  bordering  Idaho.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  therefore 
that  sufficient  employment  opportunities  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lewis  Clark  Normal  School  in  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  that  training  in 
chemical  technology  logically  could  be  instituted  as  a program  of 
vocational  training. 
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SICM  Codes  For  Firms  !]hich  Might  Ehiploy  Chemical  Technologists 


10  METAL  MINING  ^ • 

1021  Copper  ores 

1031  Lead  and  Zinc  ores 
1042'  Lobe  gold 

1043  Placer  gold 

1044  Silver  ores 

1051  Bauxite  and  other  aluminum  ores 
1062  Manganese  ores 
1064  Tungsten  ores 

1069  Ferroalloy  ores,  except  vanadium,  not  elsewhere  classified 

1081  Metal  mining  stripping  services 

1082  Metal  mining  services,  except  stripping 

1092  Mercury  ores 

1093  Titanium  ores 

1094  Uranlum-radium<'vanadium  ores 

1099  Metallic  minerals  (ores),  not  elsewhere  classified 
supplement : 

1081  Metal  mining  stripping  services 
1112  Anthracite  stripping  services 

13  CRUDE  PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS 

1311  Crude  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
1321  Natural  gas  liquids 

1389  Oil  and  gas  field  services,  not  elsewhere  classified 

14  MINING  AND  QUARRYING  OF  NONMETALLIC  MINERALS  EXCEPT  FUELS 

1452  Bentonite 

1453  Fire  clay 

1454  Filller*s  earth 

1455  Kaolin  and  ball  clay 

1456  Feldspar 

1457  Magnesite  and  brucite 

1459  Clay,  ceramic,  and  refractory  minerals,  not  elsewhere  classified 

1472  Barite 

1473  Fluorspar 

1474  Potash,  soda,  and  borate  minerals  ^ 

1475  Phosphate  rock 

1476  Rock  salt 

1477  Sulfur 

1479  Chemical  and  fertilizer  mineral  mining,  not  elsewhere  classified 

1481  Nonmetallic  mineral  stripping  services 

1482  Nonmetallic  minerals  (except  fuel)  services  except  stripping 

1492  Gypsum 

1493  Mica 

1494  Native  asphalt  and  bitumens 
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1495  Pumice  and  pumicite 

1496  Talc,  soapstone,  and  pyrophyllite 

1497  Natural  abrasives,  except  sand 

1498  Peat 

1499  Miscellaneous  nonmetal lie minerals,  not  elsewhere  classified 


■ 


19  ORDNANCE  AND  ACCES30RIES 

1921  Artillery  ammunition 

1922  Ammunition  loading  and  assembling 

20  FOOD  AND  KINDRED 

2021  Creamery  butter 

2022  Natural  cheese 

2023  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

2024  Ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts 

2025  Special  dairy  products 

2026  Fluid  milk 

2032  Canned  specialties 

2033  Canned  fruits,  vegetables,  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies 

2034  Dried  and  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables 

2035  Pickled  fruits  and  vegetables;  vegetable  sauces  and  seasonings; 
salad  dressings 

2036  Fresh  or  frozen  packaged  fish 

2037  Frozen  fruits,  fruit  juices,  vegetables,  and  specialties 

2041  Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products 

2042  Prepared  feeds  for  animals  and  fowls 

2043  Cereal  preparations 

2044  RRice  milling 

2045  Blended  and  prepared  flour 
2082  Malt  liquors 

2084  Uines,  brandy,  and  brandy  spirits 

2085  Distilled,  rectified,  and  blended  liquors 

2086  Bottled  and  canned  soft  drinks  and  carbonated  waters 

2087  Flavoring  extracts  and  flavoring  syrups,  not  elsewhere  classified 

2091  Cottonseed  oil  mills 

2092  Soybean  oil  mills 

2093  Vegetable  oil  mills,  except  cottonseed  and  soybean 

2094  Grease  and  tallow 

2095  Animal  and  marine  fats  and  oils,  except  grease  and  tallow 

2096  Shortening,  table  oils,  margarine  and  other  edible  fats  and  oils, 
not  elsewhere  classified 

2097  Manufactured  ice 

26  PAPER  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
2611  Pulp  mills 

2621  Paper  mills,  except  building  paper  mills 

2631  Paperboard  mills 

2641  Paper  coating  and  glazing 

27  PRINTING,  PUBLISHING,  AND  ALLIED  INDUSIRIES 

2751  Commercial  printing,  except  lithographic 

2752  Commercial  printing,  lithographic 

2753  Engraving  and  plate  printing 
2793  Photoengraving 
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CHEMICAL  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS  ^ 

2812  Alkalies  and  chlorine  I- 

2813  Industrial  gases 

2814  Cyclic  (coal  tar)  crudes 

2815  Dyes,  dye  (cyclic)  intermediates,  and  organic  pigments  (lakes  and 
toners) 

2816  Inorganic  pigments 

2818  Industrial  organic  chemicals,  not  elsevjhere  classified 

2819  Industrial  inorganic  chemicals,  not  elsewhere  classified 

2821  Plastics  materials,  synthetic  resins,  and  nonvulcanizable  elastomers 

2822  Synthetic  rubber  (vulcanizable  elastomers) 

2823  Cellulosic  man-made  fibers 

2824  Synthetic  organic  fibers,  except  cellulosic 
2831  Biological  products 

2833  Medicinal  chemicals  and  botanical  products 

2834  Pharmaceutical  preparations 

2841  Soap  and  other  detergents,  except  specialty  clean^^s- 

2842  * Specialty  cleaning,  polishing,  and  sanitation  preparations, 
except  soap  and  detergents 

2843  Surface  active  agents,  finishing  agents,  sulfonated  oils  and 
assistants 

2844  Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  preparations 

2851  Paints,  varnishes,  lacquers,  and  enamels 

2852  Putty,  calking  compounds,  and  allied  products 
2861  Gum  and  wood  chemicals 

2871  Fertilizers 

2872  Fertilizers,  mixing  only 

2873  Agricultural  pesticides 

2879  Agricultural  chemicals',  not  elsewhere  classified 

2891  Glue  and  gelatin 

2892  Explosives 

2893  Printing  ink 

2894  Fatty  acids 

2895  Carbon  black 

2899  Chemicals  and  chemical  preparations,  not  elsewhere  classified 

29  PETROLEUM  REFINING 

2911  Petroleum  refining 

2951  Paving. mixtures  and  blocks 

2952  Asphalt  felts  and  coatings 
2992  Lubricating  oils  and  greases 

2999  Products  of  petroleum  and  coal,  not  elsewhere  classified 

30  RUBBER  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PLASTICS  PRODUCTS 
3011  Tires  and  inner  tubes 

3021  Rubber  footwear 
3031  Reclaimed  rubber 

3069  Fabricated  rubber  products,  not  elsewhere  classified 
3079  Miscellaneous  plastics  products 


32  STONE,  CLAY,  AND  GLASS  PRODUCTS 
3211  Flat  glass 
3221  Glass  containers 

3229  Pressed  and  blown  glass  and  glassv^are,  not  elsewhere  classified 
3231  Glass  products,  made  of  purchased  glass 
3241  Cement,  hydraulic 
3251  Brick  and  structural  clay  tile 
3253  Ceramic  wall  and  floor  tile 
3255  Clay  refractories 

3259  Structural  clay  products,  not  elsewhere  classified 

3261  Vitreous  china  plumbing  fixtures  and  china  and  earthenware  _ 
fittings  and  bathroom  accessories 

3262  Vitreous  china  table  and  kitchen*  articles 

3263  Fine  earthenware  (whiteware)  table  and  kitchen  articles 

3264  Porcelain  electrical  supplies 
3269  Pottery  products,  not  elsewhere  classified 

3271  Concrete  brick  and  block 

3272  Concrete  products,  except  block  and  brick 

3273  Ready  mixed  concrete 

3274  Lime 

3275  Gypsum  products 
3281  Cut  stone  and  stone  products 

3291  Abrasive  products 

3292  Asbestos  products 

3293  Steam  and  other  packing,  and  pipe  and  boiler  covering 

3295  Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  otherv/ise  treated 

3296  Mineral  wool 

3297  Nonclay  refractories 

3299  Nonmetallic  mineral  products,  not  elsewhere  classified 

33  PRIMARY  METAL  INDUSTRY 

3312  Blast  furnaces  (including  coke  ovens),  steel  works,  and 
rolling  mills 

3313  Electrometallurgical  products 

3315  Steel  wire  drawing  and  steel  nails  and  spikes 

3316  Cold  rolled  sheet,  strip,  and  bars 

3317  Steel  pipe  and  tubes 

3321  Gray  iron  foundries 

3322  Malleable  iron  foundries 

3333  Primary  smelting  and  refining  of  zinc 

3334  Primary  production  of  aluminum 

3339  Primary  smelting  and  refining  of  nonferrous  metals,  not 
elsewhere  classified 

3341  Secondary  smelting,  refining,  and  alloying  of  nonferrous 
metals  and  alloys 

3351  Rolling,  drawing,  and  extruding  of  copper 

3352  Rolling,  drawing,  and  extruding  of  aluminum 

3356  Rolling,  drawing,  and  extruding  of  nonferrous  metals,  except 

copper  and  aluminum 

3357  Drawing  and  insulating  of  nonferrous  wire 
3361  Aluminum  castings 
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3362  Brass,  bronze,  copper,  copper  base  alloy  castings 

3369  Nonferrous  castings,  not  elsewhere  classified  ^ 

3391  Iron  and  steel  forgings 

3392  Nonferrous  forgings 

3399  Primary  metal  industries,  not  elsewhere  classified 

34  FABRICATED  METAL  PRODUCTS,  EXCEPT  ORDNANCE,  MACHINERY,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT 

3431  Enameled  iron  and  metal  sanitary  v/are 

3471  Electroplating,  plating,  polishing,  anodizing  and  coloring  ^ 
3479  Coating,  engraving,  and  allied  services,  not  elsev^here  classifiea 

36  ELECTRICAL  mCHINERY,  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

3611  Electrical  measuring  instruments  and  test  equipment 

3612  Power,  distribution,  and  specialty  transformers 

3613  Svjitchgear  and  switchboard  apparatus 

3619  Electric  transmission  and  distribution  equipment,  not  elsewhere 
classified 

3623  Welding  apparatus 

3624  Carbon  and  graphite  products 

3641  Electric  lamp 

3642  Lighting  fixtures 

3643  Current  carrying  wiring  devices 

3644  Noncurrent  carrying  wiring  devices 

3672  Cathode  ray  picture  tubes 

3673  Transmitting,  industrial,  and  special  purpose  electron  tubes 
3679  Electronic  components . and  accessories,  not  elsevjhere  classified 

3691  Storag4  batteries 

3692  Primary  batteries,  dry  and  wet 

3693  Radiographic  X-ray,  fluoroscopic  X-ray,  therapeutic  X-ray, 
and  other  X-ray  apparatus  and  tubes 

3694  Electrical  eqiupment  for  internal  combustion  engines 

3699  Electrical  machinery,  equipment,  and  supplies,  not  elsewhere 
classified 

38  PROFESSIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS;  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND  OPTICAL  GOODS;  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

3811  Engineering,  laboratory,  and  scientific  and  research  instruments 
and  associated  equipment 

3821  Mechanical  measuring  and  controlling  instruments,  except 
automatic  temperature  controls 

3822  Automatic  temperature  controls 
3831  Optical  instruments  and  lenses 

3841  Surgical  and  medical  instruments  and  apparatus 

3842  Orthopedic,  prosthetic,  and  surgical  appliances  and  supplies 

3843  Dental  equipment  and  supplies 
3851  Ophthalmic  goods 

3861  Photographic  equipment  and  supplies 

3871  Watches,  clocks,  and  parts  except  watchcases 
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39  MISCELLAIIEOUS  M/^NUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

3951  PenS)  pen  points , fountain  penS)  ball  point  pens,  mechanical 
pencils  and  parts 

3952  Lead  penc if  s,  crayons,  and  artists'  materials 

3953  Marking  devices 

3955  Carbon  pape^^and  inked  ribbons 

3982  Linoleum,  asphalted-felt-base,  and  other  hard  surface  floor 
coverings,  not  elsewhere  classified 

3983  Matches 

3984  Candles 

3987  Lamp  shades 

3988  Morticians'  goods 
3992  Furs,  dressed  and  dyed 

42  MOTOR  FREIGHT  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TJAREHOUSING 

4222  Refrigerated  warehousing,  except  food  lockers 

4223  Food  looker^,  v?ith  or  without  food  preparation  facilities 

49  ELECTRIC,  GAS  AND  SANITARY  SERVICES 

4922  Natural  gas  transmission 

4923  Natural  gas  transmission  and  distribution 

4924  Natural  gas  distribution 

4925  Mixed,  .manufactured  or  L.  P«  gas  production  and/or  di^strlbutlon 

4931  Electric  and  other  services  combined 

4932  Gas  and  other  services  combined 
4941  ^Jater  supply 

4952  Sex je rage  systems 

4953  Refuse  systems 

4959  Sanitary  services,  not  elsewhere  classified 
4961  Steam  supply  ^ 

4971  Irrigation  system  operation 

50  UHOLESALE  TRADE 

5022  Drugs,  drug  proprietaries,  and  druggists'  sundries 

5028  Paints  and 'varnishes 

5029  Chemicals  and  allied  products,  not  elsewhere  classified 
5095  Beer,  i^ine,  and  distilled  alcoholic  beverages 

80  MEDICAL  AND  OTHER  HEALTH  SERVICES 
8061  Hospitals 

8071  Medical  laboratories 

8072  Dental  laboratories 


APPENDIX  B 


2-Year  Post  High  School  Curriculum 
CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 


First  Year 


* 

Class 

Labora- 

tory 

Outside 

Total 

hours 

hours 

study 

hours 

First  Term 

General  Chemistry  I 

4 

4 

8 

16 

Mathematics  I 

5 

0 

10 

15 

Communication  Skills 

3 

0 

6 

9 

Physics  I (I-fechanics,  Heat)... 

4 

2 

8 

14 

Chemical  Technology  Seminar. . . 

1 

0 

2 

3 

■ 

Total 

17 

/ 

6 

34 

57 

Second  Term 

General  Chemistry  II 

4 

4 

8 

16 

Mathematics  II 

4 

0 

8 

12 

Technical  Reporting 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Physics  II  (Electricity,  Light) 

4 

4 

8 

16 



. 

Total 

14 

10 

28 

52 

Second  Year 


Third  Term 

Quanta tive  and  Instrumental 


Analysis  1 3 

Unit  Operations  I.... 3 

Organic  Chemistry  1 3 


General  and  Industrial  Economics  3 


6 

4 

4 

0 


6 15 

6 13 

6 13 

6 9 


Total 


Fourth  Term 

Quanta tive  and  Instrumental 

Analysis  II 3 

Unit  Operations  II 3 

Organic  Chemistry  II 3 

Industrial  Organization  and 
Institutions 3 


6 6 15 

4 6 13 

4 6 13 

0 6 9 


14  24  50. 


Total 
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INTSRVIEU  SCHEDULE 
CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY  STUDY 


Name  of  Company: 
Location: 


Phone : 


Person  Interviewed: 


Company *s  Major  Process^. 


Statement  of  the  goals  of  the  study:  To  ascertain  the  needs  for  chemical 

technologists  in  the  ten  northern  counties  oic  Idaho.  Etc........ 

1.  f/nat  chemical  processes  do  you  have?  


Statement  describing  skills  of  chemical  technologists:  Training,  role, 

special  abilities,  services  to  employer  and  etc.  (see  separate  form) 

2.  TJould  you  have  any  place  for  a chemical  technologist  in  your  operation? 


3.  :7ould  you  actually  be  interested  in  hiring  a chemical  technologist  to 
work  in  your  plant?  ■ - 


4.  !7ould  a person  with  a high  school  education  and  a course  in  chemistry 
fulfill  your  need^?^ - - - 


5.  Will  there  be  (or  still  be)  a need  for  a person  of  the  general  nature 
of  a chemical  technologist  in  your  company  in  the  next  2 or  3 years? 


6.  Hov7  many  will  or  would  you  need?  (ansv;er  for  the  above) 


7.  ^Jould  a person  be  able  to  go  to  v;ork  immediately  at  a job  commensurate 
with  his  ability  and  training  or  would  he  have  to  v;ork  up  from  entry 
jobs?  


8.  '.Jould  you  be  \7illiug  to  pay  extra  (above  skilled  labor  but  not  at 
engineering  level)  for  a man  of  this  nature? 

(get  estimate  of  salary  if  possible) 


9.  Assuming  for  a minute  that  a chemical  technology  course  is  offered  in 
the  near  future,  are  there  any  areas  of  competence  that  you  especially 
, would  like  to  see  developed?  — — 


10.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  who 
might  have  some  need  for  chemical  technologists? 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES: 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 

Major  activities  of  the  State  Staff  in  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
included  further  development  and  implementation  of  the  program  of  studies  in 
agriculture,  development  and  implementation  of  experimental  programs,  providing 
inservice  education  programs  to  help  retrain  teachers,  and  the  procurement  of 
equipment  and  teaching  aids.  Considerable  time  and  effort  have  been  spend  in 
further  development  of  a new  pattern  of  course  offerings  implemented  two  years 
ago  consistent  with  the  new  and  broader  objectives  authorized  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963.  Program  reviews,  consultation  with  local  administrators 
and  teachers,  and  inservice  workshops  for  teachers  have  consumed  an  unusual  amount 
of  staff  time.  This  report  describes  some  of  the  highlights  of  program  changes 
and  improvements  which  have  occurred  during  fiscal  year  July  1,  1965  through 
June  30,  1966. 

Agricultural  education  was  included  in  the  curriculimii  of  493  high  schools,  or 
approximately  tTwo  thirds  of  the  State ' s high  schools . A staff  of  616  full-time 
teachers  and  two  half-time  teachers  were  employed  to  provide  agricultural  instruc- 
tion for  youth  and  adi^ts.  An  additional  181  part-time  teachers  from  business  and 
industry  were  employed  in  the  adult  farmer  program.  Total  enrollment  of  high 
school  youth  was  42,473.  In  addition,  21,134  adults,  an  increase  of  2,114  compared 
to  a year  ago,  were  enrolled  in  unit  courses  designed  to  upgrade  their  knowledge 
and  skills  in  specific  areas  of  agriculture.  Interest  in  and  demand  for  programs 
of  vocational  education  in  agr;Lculture  continues  to  be  favorable  in  the  State. 
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The  major  impediment  to  expansion  of  the  program  is  the  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers. 

CURRENT  SUPERVISORY  SERVICES  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 
The  State  Supervisory  Staff  is  composed  of  eleven  and  one-half  professional 
positions  as  follows: 

State  Supervisor  ----  - one  position 

Assistant  Supervisors  (one  position 

assigned  as  FFA  Executive  Secretary)  ten  and  one-half  positions 

More  adequate  consultant  and  supervisory  services  have  resulted  in  significant 

progress  in  the  program  of  agricultural  education  conducted  in  the  public  schools, 

in  inservice  education  programs  and  the  procurement  of  equipnent  and  teaching  aids. 

Workshops  and  Inservice  Training 

Professional  group  meetings,  workshops  and  conferences  were  used  by  the 
supervisory  staff  to  help  employed  teachers  retrain  and  upgrade  themselves . 

Special  workshops  were  conducted  by  the  staff  and  specialists  to  help  teachers 
develop  competencies  needed  to  implement  new  courses  of  study.  A summary  of  these 
activities  is  shown  in  Table  1. 


Table  1.  Inservice  Education  Activities  Sponsored  by  Supervisory  Staff 


Kind 

Total 

Number 

Total  Clock 
Hours 

Total  Individuals 
Participating 

Consultants 

Used 

Group  Meetings 

264 

669 

2182 

41 

Workshops  (Professional) 

27 

294 

452 

21 

Workshops  (Technical) 

25 

574 

379 

27 

District  Teachers*  Conf. 

8 

25 

837 

4 

Other 

22 

50 

351 

2 

f 
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Use  of  Consultants  and  AdvisorY.  CoinHiittees ; Resource  personnel  from 
universities,  industries  and  other  groups  were  used  in  inservice  education  for 
tfeachers  and  other  programs. 

A.  Consultants t Personnel  from  North  Carolina  State  University,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  A & T College,  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges, 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  electric  power 
distributors,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  park 
services  of  cities,  and  agricultural  industries  were  used  in 
conferences,  workshops  and  credit  courses  for  agriculture  teacheis. 
University,  industry  and  park  services  of  cities  were  used  in  the 
development  of  curriculum  guides  and  planning  inservice  training 
programs  for  teachers. 

B.  Advisory  Committees t Several  advisory  committees  composed  of 
teachers,  local  school  administrators  and  university  personnel 
were  used  by  the  State  staff.  Advisory  committees  functioned  in 
several  areas.  Areas  concerned  included  teacher  recruitment,  in- 
service  education  programs,  curriculum  development,  public  information 
programs,  etc.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  schools  used  local 
advisory  committees . The  local  advisory  committees  were  composed  of 
farmers,  agricultural  business  personnel,  university  personnel,  city 
parks  representatives,  and  school  administrators  who  helped  evaluate 
local  programs  and  identify  knowledge  and  skills  which  should  be 
developed  through  the  school’s  program  of  agricultural  education 
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for  youth  and  adults . The  State  staff  worked  closely  with  fifteen 
committees  in  making  local  studies  and  redesigning  programs. 

C.  Consultant  and  Supervisory  Services:  Consultant  and  supervisory 

services  of  State  staff  members  were  much  in  demand  by  local  boards 
of  education,  local  school  administrators  and  teachers.  A summary 
of  the  services  provided  by  the  State  supervisory  staff  is  shown  in 
Table  2 . 


Table  2.  Consultant  Services  Provided  by  Supervisory  Staff,  1965-66. 


TaD±e  L.  UOnSUJ-tcUlL 
Kind 

A WV/X  V V/  X y ^ _1_  w''  w W ^ - 

Number  of  Visits 

Local  Boards  of  Education 

13 

Local  Superintendents  (Individual)-''- 

301 

Local  Principals  (Individual)-''- 

637 

Local  Vo-Ag  Teachers  (Individual):- 

1065 

School  Accreditations  and  Program  Reviews 

73 

Other 

6 

-''-Some  individuals  requested  and  received  more  than  one  visit. 


• State  and  Local  Conferences  Other  Than  Vocational  Agriculture  | 

A majority  of  the  State  staff  participated  in  several  State  and  local 
conferences  to  interpret  the  agricultural  education  program,  to  improve  profession 
ally  and  to  coordinate  vocational  agriculture's  efforts  with  those  of  other  organi 
zations,  agencies  and  institutions  working  toward  the  improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  and  the  State's  agricultural  development . These  conferences  and 
workshops  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3.  Conferences  and  Workshops  in  Which  State  Supervisory  Staff  Participated, 


1965-66. 


Kind 

Role 

Type 

Program 

Sponsor 

Number 

Attending 

Agricultural  Workers ’ 
Conference 

Participant 

Technical  & 
Planning 

Board  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations & Ag.  Agencies 

217 

Leadership  Training 
Conference 

Participant 

Leadership 

Development 

Division  of  Vocational 
Education 

120 

Superintendents ’ 
Conference 

Participant 

Professional 

Department  of  Public 
Instruction 

250 

NCEA  & NCTA' 
(District  and  State) 

Participant 

Professional 

State  Teacher 
Associations 

7500 

Others 

Participant 

Cooperative 

Governor ’ s State 
Planning  Committee 

6200 

A.  North  Carolina  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agricultural  Agencies:  This 

Board  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  farm  organizations  and  agricultural 
agencies  (approximately  25  members) . It  meets  monthly  and  functions  as 

an  agricultural  fact-find,  direction  and  coordinating  group.  The  State 
Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  is  an  active  member  of  the  Board. 

B.  Rural  Area  Development:  The  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture 

is  a member  of  the  State  Technical  Action  Panel  and  attends  and  participates 

in  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Panel  (approximately  25  members) . One 

% 

teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  each  county  is  a member  of  the 
Technical  Action  Panel  in  his  county. 

C.  North  Carolina  State  Grange:  The  State  Supervisor  and  the  FFA  Executive 

Secretary  are  participants  in  and  consultants  to  committees  at  the  Annual 
Grange  State  Convention.  Approximately  250  persons  were  in  attendance 


this  year. 
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D.  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation:  The  State  Supervisor  is  a 

participant  in  the  Annual  Convention.  Approximately  300  persons  were 
in  attendance  this  year. 

E.  Other:  The  State  Supervisor  serves  as  a member  of  many  boards  and 

committees  concerned  with  the  further  development  of  agriculture. 

Included  are  the  North  Carolina  State  University  Agricultural  Foun- 
dation, North  Carolina  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  North  Carolina 
State  University  Agricultural  Institute,  and  many  advisory  committees. 

Publications  and  Curriculum  Guides 

• The  following  publications,  teaching  aids  and  curriculum  guides  were  developed 
during  the  past  year: 

— Introduction  to  Agriculture,  a revision  of  curriculum  guide  for  course 
number  701,  staff. 

— Agricultural  Science  and  Mechanics,  a revision  of  curriculiun  guide  for 
course  number  702,  staff. 

— Swine  Judging,  a packet  containing  picture  cards,  swine  judging  guide, 
color  film-strip,  masters  for  transparencies,  M.  0.  Phillips  and  staff. 

f 

In  addition  to  the  above  items,  one  member  of  the  staff  assisted  the  National 

Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational  Education  in  the 

¥ 

writing  of  curriculum  guides.  ! 

Cooperation  With  Other  State  Educational  Department  Personnel 

The  State  .staff  worked  cooperatively  with  other  State  education  department  j 
personnel  in  the  following  activities: 

— Interpreting  publication  entitled  "The  Program  of  Studies  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  North  Carolina, " a publication  of  the  Department 


of  Public  Instruction. 


Reviewing  and  evaluating  local  plans  for  vocational  education  and  recoiranend- 

ing  allotments  of  State  and  Federal  resources  (funds)  for  personnel  and 
equipment . 

— Conducting  school  surveys  in  administrative  units . 

— Promoting  post-high  school  agricultural  technology  programs  in  Community 
Colleges . 

~ Evaluating  high  schools  for  state  accreditation:  staff  members  participated 

as  members  of  an  accreditation  team. 

— Evaluating  and  recommending  agricultural  books  for  State  adoption.  A 
committee  of  supervisors,  teacher  educators,  and  teachers  of  agriculture 
has  this  responsibility. 

— Providing  consultant  services  to  the  Division  of  School  Planning  in 
designing  vocational  education  facilities  for  local  schools . 

— Participating  in  regular  weekly  and  monthly  conferences  of  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  professional  personnel. 

— Participating  in  workshop  for  school  administrators  concerning  vocational 
education  programs. 

— Maintaining  a liaison  with  teacher  education  institutions  training 

vocational  teachers . 

Adequacy  of  Teacher  Training  Facilities 

Vocational  Agriculture  teachers  are  trained  at  North  Carolina  State  University 
at  Raleigh  and  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
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Facilities  at  each  of  these  institutions  are  adequate,  in  our  opinion,  for  training 
vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

In  the  administration  of  the  "Approved  Program  Approach  to  Teacher  Education, " 
provisions  have  been  made  for  periodic  evaluations  and  reviews  of  teachor  education 
programs.  Such  evaluations  and  reviews  should  result  in  adjustments  and  ijnprove- 
ments  as  the  need  arises.  At  the  present  time  major  emphasis  is  upon  recruiting 
prospective  teachers  of  agriculture  and  inservice  training  of  employed  teachers. 

PROGRAM  STATUS  AT  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS 
Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture  is  concerned  with:  (l)  secondary  school 

preparatory  education  in  agriculture  (the  high  school  program),  and  (2)  post-high 
school  supplementary  education  in  agriculture  (the  young  and  adult  farmer  program) . 

Secondary  School  Preparatory  Education 

Activities  and  achievements  in  this  phase  of  the  program  have  been  further  y 
development  and  implementation  of  a new  design  of  course  offerings  developed 
three  years  ago. 

Statewide  Structure 
Ninth  Grade 

Course  No.  701  Introduction  to  Agriculture 

• Tenth  Grade 

Course  No.  702  Agricultural  Science  and  Mechanics 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Grades 
Options  flexible  for  local  adoption. 

Course  No.  703  Agricultural  Production 
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Course  No.  704  Agricultural  Management 

Course  No.  705.1  Agricultural  Construction 

Course  No.  705.2  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Course  No.  705.3  General  Horticulture 

\ 

Course  No.  705.4  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Course  No.  705.5  Forestry 

Course  No.  705.6  Crop  and  Soil  Technology 

Course  No.  705.7  Livestock  and  Poultry  Technology 

Course  No.  705.8  Agricultural  Chemicals 

Course  No.  705.9  Agricultural  Business  Operation  and  Management 
Experimental  Agricultural  Sales  and  Services  Occupation 

Vocational  preparatory  education  in  agriculture  was  offered  in  493  high 
schools.  A teaching  staff  of  618  was  required  to  serve  the  needs  of  42,473 
youth  enrolled  in  the  courses  offered.  A summary  of  enrollment  by  occupational 
classifications,  sex  and  grade  level  is  shown  in  Table  4. 


idUJ.C  U-LXIUCXI U -LXl  x 

Occupational  Classification 

L C MCXX  CK 

Sex 

Grade  Level 

Total 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.  Basic  Agriculture  (701,  702) 

M 

14,684 

10,541 

972 

472 

26,669 

F 

36 

63 

10 

53 

162 

2 . Occunational  Courses 

(a)  Agricultural  Production 
(703.  704,  705.6.  705.7) 

M 

134 

292 

4687 

4048 

9,161 

F 

30 

31 

34 

95 

(b)  Agricultural  Mechanization 
(705.1.  705.2) 

M 

48 

273 

1793 

1961 

4,075 

F 

3 

4 

13 

20 

(c)  Horticulture  (705.3,  705.4) 

M 

23 

91 

591 

551 

1,256 

F 

3 

28 

129 

215 

375 

(d)  Forestrv  (705.5) 

M 

24 

30 

164 

170 

388 

F 

(e)  Agricultural  Supplies  (705.8, 
705.9  Experimental  Program) 

M 

3 

16 

68 

146^ 

233 

F 

3 

9 

27 

39 
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* Post  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture 

Full-time  post  secondary  education  in  agriculture  is  a responsibility  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational-Technician  Training,  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  and 
is  included  in  another  section  of  the  annual  report. 

Adult  Farmer  Education.  A new  approach  to  the  improvement  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  for  adidt  farmers  was  begun  in  North  Carolina  four  years  ago. 
This  approach,  along  with  new  innovations,  is  proving  very  popular.  The  new 
approach  implemented  four  years  ago  is  characterized  by:  (l)  an  instructional  core 

in  farm  bus'iness  management,  and  (2)  complimentary  or  specialty  unit  courses. 

An  innovation  during  1965-66  for  the  improvement  of  vocational  education  in 
agriculture  for  adult  farmers  was  an  experimental  program  in  the  use  of  television 
as  a means  of  providing  instruction  for  organized  adult  classes.  Thirty-nine 
schools  participated  in  the  program  which  was  developed  as  a twelve  hour  unit 
course  in  pesticides.  The  results  and  evaluation  of  the  program  were  encouraging 
to  the  extent  plans  are  being  developed  for  expansion  of  the  program  for  1966-67 
to  include  twenty  telecasts  for  a total  of  forty  hours  of  instruction. 

Special  State  funds  are  budgeted  for  the  employment  of  special  teachers  to 
assist  vocational  agriculture  teachers  with  unit  courses  in  the  adult  farmer 
program.  Last  year  181  such  teachers  were  employed.  Additional  resource  teachers 
were  secured  through  the  Department  pf  Community  Colleges.  More  than  34,000  clock 
hours  of  instruction  were  offered. 

Enrollment  and  attendance  (contact)  hours  are  summarized  in  Table  5. 
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Table  5.  Enrollment  in  SuDole 

mentarv  (Youne  and  Adult  Fanner)  Courses  in  Agriculture-'' 

Occupational  Classification 

Numi 

Der  Enrolled 

3S 

Total 

Attendance  Hours 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Afiricultural  Production 

19,502 

1,632 

21,134 

336,221 

-'^'Unit  courses  in  business,  mechanics  and  horticulture  for  farmers  are  reported  as 
agricultural  production. 

Curriculum  Revision  and  Develoiaiient : Curriculum  guides  for  courses  701  and  702 

were  revised  and  presented  to  teachers  through  a series  of  small  group  conferences. 
Also  copies  were  distributed  to  school  administrators . One  staff  member  has  been 
assigned  leadership  responsibility  for  revision  and  development  of  additional 
curriculum  guides  during  fisccil  year  1966-67.  Several  copies  of  course  guides 
developed  at  the  National  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in  Vocational 
Education  were  secured  and  used  in  revising  existing  guides. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  new  concept  of  supervised  practice  and  its 
relation  to  the  course  of  instruction.  A pilot  program  to  examine  and  implement  the 
new  concept  was  developed  in  two  counties  with  ten  teachers  participating.  Also  a 
new  supervised  practice  plans  and  record  book  was  developed.  Approximately  25,000 
students  of  vocational  agriculture  are  using  the  book  this  year. 

A pilot  program  in  "Agricultural  Sales  and  Service  Occupations"  was  conducted. 
Evaluation  of  the  program  will  result  in  its  expansion  and  being  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  at  least  one  additional  school  in  that  administrative  unit  for  1966-67 . 

Youth  Organizations:  The  New  Farmers  of  America  organization  was  consolidated 

with  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  effective  July  1,  1965.  All  activities  of  the 
FFA  were  conducted  on  an  integrated  and  freedom  of  choice  basis.  Former  NFA  chapters 
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were  issued  FFA  charters  upon  receipt  of  dues  from  the  chapters  and  all  members 
became  eligible  to  participate  in  any  and  all  activities . A five-day  leadership 
Conference  for  local  chapter  officers  was  conducted  at  the  Tom  Browne  FFA  Camp. 
Approximately  150  officers  participated  in  the  conference. 

Pre service  and  Inservice  Teacher  Education 

Enrollment  in  pre service  education  at  both  teacher  education  institutions  is 
declining  while  enrollment  at  the  graduate  level  is  increasing.  The  decline  in 
enrollment  at  the  undergraduate  level  is  causing  a critical  shortage  of  teachers 
of  agriculture.  Activities  and  achievements  of  the  State  staff  in  this  area  are 
as  follows: 

— The  staff  is  assisting  North  Carolina  State  University  in  an  "open  house" 
program  for  high  school  students.  Approximately  75  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  300  students  participated  in  the  1965  "open  house." 

— The  staff  worked  with  the  supervisor  of  the  "Scholarship  Fund  for  Prospective 
Teachers"  in  communicating  with  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

— A three-weeks  summer  school  which  was  initiated  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  1965  was  also  conducted  in  1966.  Three  weeks  program  was 
provided  for  teachers  at  A & T College  in  1965-66. 

— Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  more  specialized  training  for 
teachers  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 

— Seventeen  two-weeks  workshops  were  conducted  for  teachers  of  agriculture. 
Approximately  333  teachers  participated  in  these  workshops  which  were 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certificate  renewal  credit.  A 
summary  of  the  two-weeks  workshops  is  shown  in  Table  6 . 
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Workshops  Subject  Area 

No . 

Workshops 

Total 

Attendance 

Horticulture 

m 

8 

177 

Aericultural  Machinerv  and  Eouinment 

7 

124 

Vi sual  Aids 

2 

32 

Rural  Electrification  (16  hours) 

10 

191"  - 

9th  and  10th  Grade  Proerams  (8  hours) 

31 

478 

Recruitment  and  Placement:  Prior  to  recent  months  there  was  no  organized 

recruitment  program  in  operation  at  either  teacher  education  institution.  During 
the  Spring  of  1966  a recruitment  committee  for  the  two  institutions  was  appointed. 
The  committee  is  composed  of  seven  teachers^  two  teacher  educators  and  two  super- 
visory staff  members.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  develop  a course 
of  action  which  will  aid  in  increasing  the  agricultural  education  enrollment  at"the 
undergraduate  level  in  both  teacher  education  institutions . Additional  activities 
in  which  the  staff  cooperated  and  participated  are  as  follows: 

1.  School  of  Agriculture  "Open  House" 

2.  Student  teachers  advise  about  interested  students  and  are  followed  up 
by  the  staff 

3.  Ag  Ed  Clubs  published  annual  publications  which  were  mailed , to  teachers, 
administrators  and  sponsors 

4.  Distributed  several  thousand  brochures  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair 

5.  Advised  interested  students  about  agricultural  education  programs  at  N.  C. 
State  University  and  A & T College. 
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In  recent  years  North  Carolina  State  University  established  an  all  college  place- 
ment service.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  placement'  service  the  operational 
policy  has  been  primarily  of  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the  Associate 


Director  of  Placement. 

' Research  and  Studies 

North  Carolina  State  University 

A.  Masters  thesis  completed: 

L.  A.  Freeman:  An  Analysis  of  Factors  Involved  in  Planning  an  Educational 

Program  for  Adults . May,  1966 . 

B.  Staff  studies  completed: 

T.  R.  Miller:  Teacher  Adoption  of  a New  Concept  of  Supervised  Practice 

in  Agriculture.  October,  1965. 

A Comparison  of  Teacher  Attitudes  and  Teacher  Perceptions 
of  Their  Principal's  Attitudes.  June,  1966. 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

A.  Staff  Studies: 

A.  P.  Bell:  Characteristics  and  Performances  of  High  School  Graduates 

and  Non-Graduates  in  One  Year  Programs  in  the  Community 
College  System  of  Institutions  in  North  Carolina.  March,  1966. 

A.  P.  Bell  and 

C.  E.  Dean:  A Guide  for  Teacher  Aids.  April,  1966. 

Non-thesis  programs  under  the  direction  of  C.  E.  Dean  and  A.  P.  Bell 
were  conducted  by  two  teachers  of  agriculture . 

Pilot  Programs 

1.  A pilot  program  in  Agricultural  Sales  and  Services  Occupations  was 
conducted  in  the  Winterville  High  School  in  Pitt  County.  Twelve 
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students  were  enrolled  in  the  programs.  Plans  are  to  include  the 
program  in  the  curriculum  in  several  other  schools  in  the  County 
in  1966-67 . 

2.  A pilot  program  in  educational  television  as  a means  of  providing 
instruction,  for  adult  farmer  classes  was  conducted  in  thirty-nine 
schools  during  1965-66.  Plans  are  to  expand  the  program  to 
approximately  150  schools  during  1966-67. 


The  status  of  teacher  education  in  vocational  agriculture  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  is  summarized  in  Table  7. 
Table  7.  Status  of  Teacher  Education  in  Vocational  Ajgriculture.  1965-66. 


Item 

Number 

1 

Number  of  Teacher  Educators: 

Full-Time 

6 

± • 

Part-Time 

o 

Number  of  Enrollees  in  Teacher  Training: 

Pre-Service 

167 

2i  • 

In-Service 

91 

3. 

Number  Comnleted  Minimum  State  Plan  Requirements 

Secondary 

24 

This  Year: 

Adult 

(24)-5^ 

4. 

Niumber  Completed  Minimum  State  Plan  Requirements 

In-State 

16 

iiicit  wcxc  rj.civjcu  XII  rxcxu  xxdxiicu.. 

oeconaary: 

Out-of -State 

1 

Adult : 

In-State 

(16)» 

Out-O’f-State 

(1)^^ 

5. 

Estimated  Number  That  Will  Complete  State 

Plan 

Secondary 

~32 

Requirements: 

Adult 

(32)'-- 

6. 

Estimated  Number  of  Teachers  Needed  as  Replacements 
for  Next  Fiscal  Year: 

Secondary 

65 

Adult 

(65)* 

'-Secondary  teachers  are  trained  to  teach  adults. 


I 


L 

L 


L 


ERIC 
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Studies  Needed 


1.  Research  related  directly  to  the  Agricultural  Education  Program 

(a)  Evaluation  of  the  program 

(b)  Competency  studies 

(c)  Early  identification  of  factors  associated  with  success  in 
graduates 

2.  Research  related  to  the  agriculture  teacher's  job  > 

(a)  Determining  needs  of  teachers  for  inservice  education  programs 

(b)  Teaching  materials  needed  by  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 

(c)  The  agriculture  teachers  role  with  the  part-time  farm  family 

(d)  Department  organization  in  multiple-teacher  situations 

« 

(e)  The  agriculture, teacher 's  role  in  assisting  farm  boys  prepare 
for  off-farm  agricultural  occupations 

3.  Field  Research 

(a)  Developing  a problem-solving  approach  in  teaching  programs 
built  around  supervised  practice 

(b)  Developing  programs  for  students  with  special  needs 

(c)  Developing  programs  for  low  income  adult  farmers 

(d)  A plan  for  operating  a department  of  vocational  agriculture 
with  student  teachers 

4.  Research  related  to  the  broad  field  of  agricultural  education 
(a)  Analysis  of  socio-economic  trends  in  North  as  a basis  for 

developing  local  programs  of  vocational  agriculture 


,y 
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(b)  Analysis  of  research  in  related  fields  and  implications  for 
vocational  agriculture 

(c)  Role  analysis  of  those  involved  in  a vocational  agriculture 
program. 

Joint  Activities 

The  State  staff  worked  cooperatively  with  other  vocational  services,  with  other 
educational  groups,  with  agricultural  agencies  and  with  farm  organizations  in  the 
following  kinds  of  activities: 

Other  Vocational  Services:  These  activities  involved  - 

. Developing,  producing  and  interpreting  curriculum  materials  in  agriculture 
This  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Curriculum  Materials  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Community  Colleges 

. Study  needs  for  cooperative  programs  (Agriculture  and  Distributive  Education) . 
Other  Croups.  Institutions,  Agencies  and  Origanizations : The  Staff  participated 

in  - 

. Open  House  - School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

. Community  Development  programs 
. North  Carolina  State  Fair 

. Replanning  local  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  (in  cooperation  with 
local  boards  of  education,  school  administrators  and  teachers) 

. State  Soil  Conservation  Service  (State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  needs) 

. Local  school  evaluations 

. Visual  aids  workshops  for  non-vocational  education  teachers  (at  request 
of  local  school  administrators) . 
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Advisory  Committees;  Advisory  Committees  were  used  in  the  following  ways  - 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  used 
a formally  organized  consulting  or  advisory  committee . 

The  State  staff  used  consulting  committees  in  the  following  activities; 

(a)  Selecting  new  staff  members 

(b)  Replanning  the  high  school  curriculum 

(c)  Studying  and  up-grading  the  activities  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 

(d)  Planning  inservice  education  workshops 

(e)  Teacher  recruitment 

(f)  Evaluating  and  planning  district-wide  programs 

(g)  Planning  Annual  Teachers'  Conference 

(h)  Planning  pilot  program  in  educational  television  for  adult  farmers. 

-Program  Interpretation  and  Promotion 

Activities  used  to  interpret  and  promote  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
included  the  following: 

Held  conferences  with  local  school  administrators,  teachers,  local  school 
boards  and  advisory  committees 

. Assisted  with  planning  and  developing  exhibits  at  the  State  .Fair  to  depict 

the  Vo  Ag  program  ^ 

. Sponsored  a weekly  radio  program  in  cooperation  with  Radio  Station  WPTF, 

.Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Sponsored  a weekly  TV  program  in  cooperation  with  Station  WNCT-TV,  Greenville, 
North  Carolina  and  a bi-weekly  program  in  cooperation  with  Station  WECT-TV, 


Wilmington,  North  Carolina 


. Several  staff  members  made  talks  before  civic  clubs,  PTAs,  and  organizations 
of  school  administrators 

. Held  conferences  with  leaders  of  major  farm  organizations  in  the  State. 

Additional  Significant  Information  and  Materials 

Stories  and  Photographs:  Examples  of  stories  and  photographs  used  ta, publicize 

the  vocational  agriculture  program  are  attached  to  this  report. 

Adequacy  of  Staff  for  Present  and  Future  Development:  The  State  staff  is 

adec]uate  for  present  programs,  but  additional  staff  is  needed  for  the  following 
functions: 

. To  develop  programs  for  students  (youth  and  adults)  with  special  needs 

. To  coordinate  inservice  education  programs  for  employed  teachers  of 
agriculture 

Additional  'teaching  positions  will  be  needed  at  the  local  level  when  teaching 
personnel  becomes  available  in  order  to  extend  the  program  to  schools  presently  not 
offering  any  agricultural  education  and  to  initiate  pilot  programs  for  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations . 

♦ 

Evamplfis  of  Wavs  Program  Is  Being  Adjusted:  The  high  school  program  was 

redesigned  two  years  ago  to  provide  basic  agricultural  education  for  the  world  of 
work  in  agriculture  at  the  9th  and  10th  grade  levels  and  to  provide  specialized 
courses  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  levels  for  clusters  of  jobs  in  agriculture. 

The  present  design  of  course  offerings  include  two-year  specialized  courses 
at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  levels.  A pilot  program  in  ornamental  horticulture 
offering  ji  total  of  940  clock  hours  of  organized  instruction  will  be  initiated 


in  one  school  in  September  1966.  In  addition  to  the  organized  instruction,  the 
students  will  receive  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time  in  planned  occupational 
experience  programs . Pilot  programs  are  also  being  conducted  in  the  areas  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  equipment,  agricultural  sales  and  service  occupations,  and 

/ 

agricultural  construction. 

Adjustment  of  the  course  offerings  to  include  training  for^.  off-farm  agricultural 
occupations  has  projected  new  life  into  the  program  and  has  been  received  enthusi- 
astically by  school  administrators  and  prospective  employers.  Teachers  have 
accepted  the  new  concept  of  supervised  practice  which  has  resulted  in  a more  effec- 
■^ive  program  of  exploratory  and  occupational  work  experiences . 

Significant  changes  have  been  made  in  North  Carolina's  approach  to  the  improve- 
ment of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  for  adult  farmers . Emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  (1)  an  instructional  core  in  farm  business  management,  (2)  complimentary 
or  specialty  unit  courses,  and  (3)  new  methods  and  techniques  for  providing 
instruction  for  adult  farmer  classes. 

A.  Instructional  Core  in  Farm  Business  Manajgement.  Most  farmers  realize  their 
need  for  a better  understanding  and  working  ability  in  principles  and  practices  of 
management  regardless  of  enterprises  which  make  up  their  farm  businesses.  While  the 
instructional  program  for  various  groups  of  farmers  might  have  somewhat  different 
orientation,  the  basic  idea  of  a core  in  farm  business  management  is  recommended 
to  schools.  Units  of  instruction  which  make  up  the  core  include: 

. Farm  accounting  and  records 
. Income  tax  and  social  security 

f. 

. Analysis  of  farm  accounts  and  records 
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. Credit  and  its  use 

. Marketing  principles  and  practices 

. Agricultural  policies 

. Agricultural  education  and  service  resources 

A vital  part  of  farm  business  management  is  the  individual  on-farm  instruction 
given  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture. 

B.  CompliTnentary  or  Specialty  Unit  Courses.  Included  in  the  approach  to 
improving  the  adult  farmer  education  program  is  an  offering  of  specialty  courses 
to  develop  certain  skills  and  understandings  that  are  needed  immediately  by  a 
certain  group  of  adult  students.  The  course  offerings  vary  from  group  to  group 
depending  upon  the  prevailing  agriculture  in  the  area  and  any  new  enterprises 
under  development.  Some  examples  of  specialty  unit  courses  are: 

. Ornamental  plant  production 

. Swine  production 

. Beef  cattle  production 

. Small  gasoline  care  and  maintenance 

. Tractor  operation,  care  and  maintenance  ^ 

. Corn  production 

f . 

. Broiler  production 
. Commercial  egg  production 

The  length  of  the  unit  courses  average  approximately  twenty  hours  but  may  run 
as  high  as  forty  hours  or  more. 
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In  order  to  expand  and  improve  adult  farmer  education,  the  State  provides 
funds  for  the  employment  of  special  teachers  to  assist  the  regular  vocational 
agriculture  teacher  with  instruction  in  some  highly  technical  unit  courses.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-one  special  teachers  were  employed  during  1965-66.  Forty 
thousand  dollars  were  budgeted  for  this  purpose  for  1965-66. 

New  Legislation  Affecting  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
National  Level;  The  enactment  of  €he  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  were  the  most  significant  developments  at  the  National 
level.  Additional  funds  have  been  provided  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  This  has  provided  for  the  purchase  of  much  needed  equipment  in  many 
departments . As  a result  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  all  FFA  activities  and 
professional  teacher  activities  have  been  on  an  integrated  basis. 

State  Level:  The  1965  General  Assembly  appropriated  State  funds  to  provide  a 

five  percent  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  for  each  year  of  the  next  biennium. 
This  increase,  although  small,  has  probably  helped  reduce  the  seriousness  of  the 
critical  teacher  shortage. 
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A l^ollow-Op  of  Former  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina  (For  Fiscal  Year 
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North  Carolina  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 
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A form  for  use  In  conducting  a followup  study  of  former  students  of  vocational  agriculture  high  schools  for 
the  1965-66  school  year  and  Instructions  for  completing  It  are  presented.  Information  Is  requested  on  (1) 
occupational  classification,  (2)  (3)  total  number  completing  program  requi rements,  (4)  number  not 

presently  available  for  placement,  (5)  number  In  labor  force,  (6;  number  unemployed,  (7)  nurrtber  with  status 
unknown,  and  (8)  number  who  left  prior  to  normal  completion  time  with  marketable  skill.  One  completed  report 
Is  to  be  submitted  to  the  school,  the  superintendent,  and  the  state  supervisor.  (WB) 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  REPORT  ON  FOLLOW-UP  OF  FORMER 

STUDENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

This  report  is  to  include  only  senior  students  enrolled  in  agriculture  during  the 
school  year  1965-66,  and  completed  a prescribed  program  or  dropped  out  of  school. 
Students  still  enrolled  in  high  school  should  not  be  included  in  this  report. 


Column  1. 

You  will  note  Column  1 is  omitted  from  the  report  form.  The  information  in 
this  column  in  the  report  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  does  not  pertain 
to  agriculture;  therefore,  we  omitted  Column  1 but  kept  the  other  columns 
numbered  consistent  with  the  report  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Column  2. 

List  in  this  column  the  courses  which  were  included  in  the  school's  cur- 
riculum for  1965-66.  Do  not  include  courses  701  and  702,  but  include  all 
of  the  following  courses  which  were  offered  in  the  school  last  year  and  in 
which  you  had  seniors  who  graduated  or  dropped  out  of  school. 

703  Agricultural  Production 

704  Agric;ultural  Management 

705.1  Agricultural  Construction 

705.2  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Equipment 

705.3  General  Horticulture 

705.4  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Landscaping 

705.5  Forestry  j 

705.6  Crop  and  Soil  Technology 

705.7  Liyestock  and  Poultry  Technology 

705.8  Agricultural  Chemicals 

705.9  Agricultural  Business  Operation  and  Management 

Column  4 

List  according  to  sex  the  number  of  seniors  who  completed  the  courses 
listed  in  Column  2. 

Column  5. 

List  the  number  of  former  students  who  were  included  in  Column  4 and 
are  now^in  the  armed  forces. 

Column  6. 

List  the  number  of  former  students  who  were  included  in  Column  4 and 
are  continuing  full-time  in  school. 

Column  7. 

List  the  number  of  former  students  who  were  included  in  Column  4 but  are 
not  in  the  armed  forces,  are  not  continuing  full-time  in  school,  are  not 
employed  and  for  some  reason  are  not  ayailable  for  employment.  Reasons 
might  include  illness,  death,  etc. 

Column  8.  Add  the  figures  in  Columns  5,  6,  and  7;  subtract  the  sum  of  these  columns 

from  the  figure  listed  in  Column  4.  This  is  the  figure  to  list  in  Column  8. 

Column  9.  List  the  number  of  former  students  included  in  Column  8 who  are  employed 
full-time  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  trained.  (This  refers  to 
the  occupational  classification  as  listed  in  Column  2.) 


mm 


2 ^ 

Column  10.  List  the  number  of  former  students  included  in  Column  8 who  are  employed 
full-time  in  an  occupation  related  to  that  for  which  they  were  trained. 
(This  refers  to  occupations  related  to  the  occupational  classification  as 
listed  in  Column  2.) 

Column  11.  List  the  number  of  fomer  students  included  in  Column  8 who  are  employed 

full-time  in  an  occupation  not  related  to  that  for  which  they  were  trained. 
(This  refers  to  occupations  not  related  to  the  occupational  classification 
as  listed  in  Column  2.) 

Column  12.  List  the  number  of  former  students  included  in  Column  8 who  are  employed 
only  part-time  regardless  of  whether  they  are  employed  in  an  occupation 
for  which  they  were  trained^  related  to  their  training  or  an  occupation 
not  related  to  their  training. 

Column  13.  List  the  number,  of  .former  students  included  in  Column  8 who  are  not 

employed  but  are  available  for  employment  either  part-time  or  full-time. 

Column  14.  List  in  this  column  those  included  in  Column  8 whose  status  is  unknown. 

Column  15.  List  in  this  column  the  number  of  students  (seniors)  who  did  not  complete 

the  course  but  who  in  your  opinion  did  develop  some  marketable  skills  prior 
to  leaving  the  program. 
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Adult  education  directors,  school  principals,  supervisors  of  home  economics,  and  area-center  program  planners 
may  use  this  guide  In  establishing  a broad  home  economics  program  for  out-of -school  youth  and  adults.  Major 
objectives  of  the  program  are  education  for  personal  and  family  living  and  education  for  occupational 
! competence.  Areas  discussed  are  (1)  objectives  of  continuing  education  In  home  economics,  (2)  the  scope  of  the 

program,  (3)  Identification  of  local  needs,  (4)  establishment  of  the  local  program,  (5)  promotion  of 
participation,  (6)  space  and  facilities,  (7)  records  and  reports,  and  (8)  evaluation.  The  scope  of  the  program 
Is  presented  by  a chart  which  lists  phases  of  study  and  suggested  topics  for  curriculum  areas  relevant  to 
preparation  for  personal  and  family  1 lvlng--personal  and  family  relationships,  housing,  clothing,  foods  and 
nutrition,  and  personal  and  home  management.  Another  chart  outlines  curriculum  areas  relevant  to  preparation 
for  employment  according  to  Job  titles  and  possible  places  of  employment.  Sources  of  Information  for  planning 
programs  In  home  economics  education  are  listed.  (FP) 
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FOREWORD 


'Continuing  education  in  home  economics,  focused 
on  individi^al  and  family  living,  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly-important  in  the  lives  of  adults.  Rapidly 
changing  situations  and  new  developments  in  technology 
require  new  decisions  daily  for  whictr  new  understand- 
ings and  new  skills  are  needed.  Home  economics  now 
offers  a broad  program  for  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  with "two  dimen|ions:  (1)  education  for  per- 

sonal and  family  living,  and  (2)  education  for  occu- 
pational competence.  Sound  local  planning  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  continuing  education  program  in 

home  economics. 

* 


The  major  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  ^uide 
those  who  wish  to  establish  such  a program.  It  is  in- 
tended to  replace  Homemaking  Education  for  Adults, 
published  by  the  New  York  State  Education  Department 
in  1956.  The  new  publication  is  expected  to  be  help- 
ful to  adult  education  directors,  school  principals, 
supervisors  of  home  economics,  and  area-center  pro- 
gram planners. 

While  the  course  is  a common  pattern,  other  forms, 
of  instruction  might  be  used  in  addition,  especially 
when  attempting  to  reach  individuals  who  do  not  respond 
to  the  more  formal  patterns  of  education.  This  pub- 
lication presents  content  areas  which  provide  a source 
from  which  to  draw  when  designing  activities  of  a more 
informal  nature,  such  as  clinics,  discussions,  field 
trips, and  exhibitions.  Scheduling  should  also  be 
flexible,  designed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
various  groups. 


This  bulletin  was  written  by  Miss  Kathryn  M. 
Pollock,  Home  Economics  Director  of  the  Elmira,  New 
York,  school  system,  under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Laura 
M.  Ehman,  Chief,  and  Miss  Janet  E.  Popp,  Associate, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  Education.  Dr.  John 
H.  Thatcher,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  General  Contin- 
uing Education,  and  other  members  of  that  Bureau, 
gave  valuable  advice  related  to  continuing  education. 

E.  Noah  Gould,  Associate  in  the  Bureau  of  Continuing 
Education  Curriculum  Development,  edited  the  manuscript 
and  prepared  it  for  publication. 


Vivienne  Anderson 
Chief 

Bureau  of  Continuing 
Education  Curriculum  Development 


William  E.  Young 
Director 

Curriculum  Development  Center 
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PREFACE 


An  adult  home  economics  program  should  be  planned  . 
and  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  total  community 
adult  education.  Local  and  area  schools  should  make 
a careful  study  before  developing  their  programs,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  duplica'tion  of  offerings  and  groups 
served.  Education  for  family  life  is  the  concern  of 
the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  community. 

The  modern  world  demands  homes  where  adults  are 
concerned  with  the  deeper  significance  of  life.  This 
means  that  every  member  of  a family  must  appreciate 
the  unique  contribution  each  makes  to  family  living. 

The  home  should  be  a place  where  each  family  mem- 
ber can  find  satisfaction  in  achievement  and  enjoyment 
in  living,  where  parents  provide  education  and  guid- 
ance for  children,  and  where  the  family  fosters  atti- 
tudes and  abilities  to  help  its  members  participate 
as  responsible  citizens  in  a free  society.  Home 
economics  education  has  continually  focused  on  helping 
individuals  and  families  acquire  the  knowledge,  atti- 
tudes, and  skills  necessary  for  satisfying  family  living. 


John  E.  Whitcraft 
Di rector 

Division  of  General 
Occupational  Education 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THIS  PUBLICATION 


Approaches  for  developing  and  operating  programs 
of  continuing  education  in  home  economics  are  suggested 
in  this  bulletin.  It  is  organized  into  nine  parts  (in 
addition  to  Part  I)  and  should  be  read  completely; 
every  part  is  vital  in  developing  a sound  program.  A 
brief  overview  of  each  part  follows: 

Part  II.  Objectives  of  Continuing  Education  in 
Home  Economics  lists  objectives  for  the  two  aspects  of 
home  economics.  These  are  education  for  personal  and 
family  living,  and  educatiori-  for  occupational  compe- 
tence in  jobs  which  use  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
home  economics.  These  objectives  will  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  the  scope  and  possibilities  of  the 
adult  home  economics  program. 

Part  III.  Scope  of  the  Continuing  Education  Pro- 
gram Th~Home  Economics  presents  an  overview  of  offerings 
available  in  the  two  aspects  of  the  program:  (1)  Pre- 

paration for  personal  and  family  living,  and  (2)  Pre-  ' 
paration  for  employment. 

Part  IV.  Identification  of  Local  Needs  for  a 
Home  Economics  Program  suggests  some  wavs  to  determine ^ 
these  needs,  such  as  by  analyzing  present  opportunities 
for  adult  learning,  collecting  information  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  adults  in  the  community,  and  collecting 
data  on  certain  problems  faced  by  adults. 


Part  V,  Establishment  of  the  Local  Home  Economics 
Education  Program  gives  suggestions  for  developing  and 
operating  a local  program.  These  suggestions  include: 
planning  a balanced  program,  organizing  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, using  secondary  home  economics  personnel, 
choosing  competent  instructors,  and  planning  for  needed 
variations  in  scheduling. 

Part  VI.  Promotion  of  Participation  in  the  Adult 
Home  Economics  Program  emphasizes  the  importance  of  in- 
terpreting  the  program  properly  and  gives  some  sugges- 
tions for  stimulating  people  to  participate. v 

Part  VII.  Space  and  Facilities  for  Teaching  Home 
Economi cs  indicates  some  ways  to  provide  space  and  fa- 
cilities which  promote  learning  by  adults. 

Part  VIII,  Records  and  Reports  for  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Program  describes  the  type  of  financial  records, 
inventories,  participant  records,  course  and  meeting 
plans,  long-range  program  plans,  and  annual  reports 
essential  for  an  efficient  adult  home  economics  program. 

Part  IX.  Evaluation  of  the  Local  Home  Economics 
Program  lists  questions  to  help  determine  the  value  of 
the  continuing  education  program  in  home  economics. 

Part  X.  Sources  of  Information  for  Planning  Pro- 
grams in  Home  Economics  Education  presents  an  annotated 
list  of  publications  which  will  be  useful  in  planning 
and  developing  an  adult  home  economics  program,  v 
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Part  II 

OBJECTIVES  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Education  for  personal  and  family  living  and  edu- 
cation for  occupational  competence,  two  aspects  of  the 
home  economics  education  program,  supplement  each  other. 
Both  contribute  to  the  overall  goal  of  home  economics: 
"Home  economics  education  aims  to  assist  family  members 
of  all  ages  develop  attitudes,  appreciations,  under- 
standings, and  abilities  for  the  achievement  of  satis- 
fying personal,  family,  and  community  life."^ 

To  be  effective  parents  and  cooperative  citizens, 
many  adults  need  help  in  meeting  new  and  varying  situa- 
tions in  their  homes,  workplaces,  communities,  and  the 
world.  They  must  be  able  to  recognize  and  cope  with 
the  problems  they  meet  in  these  places  if  they  are  to 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation  the  cultural  values  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
one  part  of  the  school  program  focus  on  home  economics 
education . 

The  objectives  of  home  economics  education  for 
out-of -school  youth  and  adults  are  identified  below. 

A school  program  of  continuing  education  in  home  eco- 
nomics in  a given  community  may  at  one  time  be  more 


^The  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  Education:  Syllabus  for  a comprehensive 

program.  The  Department,  Education  Building,  Albany, 
New  York  12224.  1965.  p.  8. 
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concerned  with  one  objective  than  with  another.  All 
objectives,  however,  should  be  carefully  considered 
in  a long-range  plan. 

A.  Preparation  for  Personal  and  Family  Living 

Some  of  the  objectives  of  the  personal  and  family 
living  aspect  of  home  economics  education  are  common 
to  all  education;  for  example,  to  clarify  self -growth 
and  self-expression.  Other  objectives,  listed  below, 
apply  to  home  economics  only,  although  they  may  be 
supported  by  contributions  from  other  subjects.  When 
the  adult  student  completes  this  aspect  of  home  eco- 
nomics education,  he  should: 

1 . Understand  his  behavior  and  the  behavior  of  others 

as  a basis  for  improving  communication  and  inter- 
action within  the  family  and  relationships  be- 
tween the  home  and  society^  This  objective  in- 
volves understanding  the  basic  needs  of  individu- 
als and  families  and  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  home  and  society.  This  objective 
also  includes:  recognizing  the  potent  influence 

which  the  home  and  family  exert  on  individuals, 
and  knowing  how  to  create  a home  environment  which 
will  encourage  each  family  member  to  develop  his 
capacities  to  the  utmost--physically,  socially, 
intellectually,  and  emotionally. 

2.  Be  adept  at  managing  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  individual  and  the  family  so  as  to 
attain  desired  goals  and  values.  This  objective 
involves  recognizing  the  many  resources  the  indi- 
vidual and  family  have  and  the  ways  to  use  each 
wisely.  To  reach  this  objective  a student  must 
understand  the  great  importance  of  managerial 
ability  in  the  home  and  must  know  good  consumer 
buying  practices. 

3.  Be  skilled  in  improving  and  maintaining  the  home^ 
thus  making  it  attractive^  safe^  and  healthful 
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for  the  family.  This  objective  involves  under- 
standing differences  in  housing  and  housing  re- 
quirements of  jndividuals  and  families;  recog- 
nizing ways  to  express  taste  in  home  decoration; 
knowing  how  to  choose,  construct,  and  renovate  ac- 
cessories for  the  home;  knowing  processes,  pro- 
ducts, and  tools  for  cleaning,  conditioning  and  re- 
pairing in  the  home. 

4.  Have  greater  ability  to  clothe  family  members 
suitably f thus  making  them  attractive  and  enhancing 
their  physical^  mental^  and  emotional  health. 

This  objective  requires  knowing  good  health  and 
beauty  practices,  and  having  skill  in  making  and 
caring  for  garments  for  self  and  others,  and  in 
selecting  and  altering  ready-made  clothing. 

5 . Have  greater  efficiency  in  meal  management ^ and 
in  providing  attractive  and  nutritious  food  for 
family  and  friends.  This  objective  involves 
knowing basic  nutri ti onal  requi rements , applyi ng 
management  principles  to  planning,  preparing  and 
serving  food, and  planning  functional  and  attract- 
ive kitchens. 


B.  Preparation  for  Employment 

The  objectives  of  this  aspect  of  the  continuing 
education  program  in  home  economics  are  aimed  at  making 
out-of -school  youth  and  adults  employable  in  certain 
occupations.  These  occupations  give  service  to  fami- 
lies or  individuals  in  family  homes,  institutions, and 
commercial  establishments.  Success  in  paid  employment 
helps  the  individual  improve  as  a family  and  community 
member.  When  the^adult  student  completes  this  phase 
of  home  economics  education,  he  should; 

1 . Have  improved  those  personal  qualities  which  make 
for  success  on  the  job.  This  objective  involves 
recognizing  and  improving  any  personal  behavior 


which  might  lessen  effectiveness  as  an  employee; 
understanding  the  social 'factors  and  the  family 
values  and  goals  that  affect  the  individual's  com- 
petence and  ability  to  carry  responsibility  on'  a 
job.  ] - 

Have  the  ability  to  manage  for  effective  living 
at  home  and  on  the  job^  thus  contributing  to  i^e 
achievement  of  satisfying  personal  and  family 

living.  This  objective  involves  comprehending 
the  importance  of  managerial  skill  at  home  and  on 
the  job,  and  knowing  the  many  kinds  of  resources 
available  at  home  and  on  the  job  and  ways  to  use 
each  wisely. 

Devetop  oOmpetences  necessary  for  specific  job 
responsibilities  as  a means  of  qualifying  for 
various  service-type  occupations  which  utilize 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  home  economics : s 

objective  involves  acquiring  skill  in  the  use  and 
care  of  equipment  related  to  the  job,  and  in  the 
utilization  of  efficient  techniques  and  safe  pro- 
cedures in  carrying  out  assigned  tasks;  knowing 
some  home  economics  subject  matter  related  to  the 
area  for  which  training  is  being  given. 
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Part  III 


SCOPE  OF  THE  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Each  of  the  objectives  stated  in  the  preceding 
section  suggests  a wide  range  of  possible  learnings 
and  activities.  These  have  been  organized  into  two 
separate  programs:  (1)  Preparation  for  Personal  and 

Family  Living,  and  (2)  Preparation  for  Employment. 

The  content  presented  here  provides  a source  of  ideas 
from  which  to  schedule  opportunities  for  adult  learning 
in  a variety  of  ways  as  suggested  in  Part  V.  The  scope 
of  each  program  is  explained  below. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  during  any  school  year  a 
district  will  offer  all  the  curriculum  areas  of  the 
two  programs  of  home  economics  described  in  this  Part. 
The  curriculum  areas  offered  will  depend  on  such 
factors  as  the  current  needs  of  adults  and  the  avail- 
ability of  competent  staff  and  facilities. 


A.  Preparation  for  Personal  and  Family  Living 

This  program  is  organized  into  five  curriculum 
areas:  (1)  Personal  and  Family  Relationships,  (2) 

Personal  and  Home  Management,  (3)  Housing  for  the 
Individual  and  the  Family,  (4)  Personal  and  Family 
Clothing,  and  (5)  Family  Food  and  Nutrition.  Within 
each  area  several  phases  of' study  have  been  suggested. 
Each  phase  develops  informatiq^,  understanding,  and 
skills  for  the  special  needs  of  class  members. 
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The  following  chart  presents  an  overview  of  the 
five  curriculum  areas  and  shows  suggested  phases  of 
study  and  possible  topics.  Helps  for  local  program 
planning  can  be  found  in  a publication  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department,  Resource  Courses  for 
Planning  Local  Adult  Homemaking  Programs. 


PHASE  OF  STUDY  SUGGESTED  TOPICS 


AREA:  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS 


Creating  a Home  En-  oinfluences  on  family  life 
vironment  for  Satis-  o Basic  needs  of  individuals  and 
fying  Family  Living  families 


The  Family  in  the 
Community 


o Importance  of 
ity 

o Organizations 
families 
o Participation 
vices 


family  in  commun- 
and  groups  serving 
in  community  ser- 


Family  Adjustment  to  ©Adjustment  in  time  of  illness 
Illness  in  the  Home  ©Ways  families  adjust  to  illness 

©Community  resources  for  family 
health  emergencies 


Improving  Family 
Unity  Through  Lei- 
sure-Time Activi- 
ties 


©Importance  of  family  group  ac- 
tivities 

©Provision  for  leisure-time  ac- 
tivities 


■f 
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PHASE  OF  STUDY  SUGGESTED  TOPICS 


AREA:  HOUSING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  FAMILY 


Selecting  a Place 
for  the  Family  to 
Li  ve 

©Trends  in  family  living  affect- 
ing housing 

®Housing  for  individual  and  fam- 
ily satisfaction 

Home  Care  and  Im- 
provement 

o Importance  of  maintaining  and 
improving  housing 
©Remodeling  and  renovating  hous- 
ing 

° Maintenance  and  improvement 
practices 

Choosing,  Con- 
structing, and 
Renovating  Access- 
ories for  the  Home 

o Purchasing  versus  constructing 
accessories  for  the  home 
°Planning  and  constructing 
accessories  for  the  home 

Home  Decoration 

©Satisfactions  from  an  attrac- 
tive home 

o Influences  on  personal  prefer- 
ence and  home  decoration 

° Resources  available  for  decor- 
ating the  home 

o Principles  of  interior  decor- 
ation 

Selection  and  Care 
of  Home  Furnish- 
i ngs 

o Importance  of  making  wise  selec 
tions  in  furnishings 
° Influences  on  choice  of  furn- 
ishings 

® Selection  and  care  of  furnish- 
ings 

PHASE  OF  STUDY 


SUGGESTED  TOPICS 


AREA:  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  CLOTHING 


Three  Courses 
Planned  in 
Sequence: 

Selection,  Care, 
and  Construction 
of  Clothing 

Basic 

Intermediate 

Advanced 


Clothing  construction  projects 
will  advance  in  degree  of  dif- 
ficulty as  class  member  progres- 
ses from  one  level  to  the  next. 
Each  course  will  consider  the 
following  content  emphases: 

° Selection  of  project,  pattern, 
and  fabric  * 

° Selection,  use,  and  care  of 

equipment  for  clothing  construc- 
ti  on 

° Construction  of  garments 
° Selection  of  accessories  appro- 
priate to  garments 
o Wardrobe  planning  for  individ- 
ual and/or  family 


Children's  Cloth- 
ing 


° Selection  of  clothing  for  child- 
ren 

o Care  of  infant's  and  children's 
clothing 


Two  Courses  Plan- 
ned in  Sequence: 


Tailoring  projects  will  in- 
crease in  degree  of  difficulty 
from  basic  to  advanced  course. 
The  following  content  emphases 
will  be  included  in  each: 


PHASE  OF  STUDY 


SUGGESTED  TOPICS  * 


PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  CLOTHING 
(conti nued) 


Tailoring 
Basi  c 
Advanced 

o Selection  of  project,  pattern, 
fabric,  and  supplies  for  gar- 
ment and  lining 

o Construction  of  tailored  gar- 
ments 

o Repair  and  renovation  of  tai- 
lored garments  _ 

Personal  Appear- 
ance and  Grooming 

o Factors  affecting  personal 
appearance 

o Good  grooming  practices 
o Selection  and  care  of  clothing 
and  accessories  for  attractive  ' 
appearance 

Selection  and  Care 
of  Personal  and 
Family  Clothing 

o Selection  of  ready-made  clothing 
and  accessories 

o Alteration  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing 

o Care  and  storage  of  clothing 

Buying  Clothing  for 
the  Family 

o Planning  for  clothing  expend- 
itures 

o Resources  to  aid  in  wise  cloth- 
ing purchases 

o Financing  clothing  purchases 

PHASE  OF  STUDY 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS 

AREA:  FAMILY  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 


Nutritious  Meals 
that  Save  Energy, 
Time,  and  Money 


Meeting  Food  Dif- 
ferences of  Family 
Members 


» 

Two  Courses  Plan- 
ned in  Sequence: 

Foods  and  Hospital- 
ity 


° Considerations  in  family  meal 
management 

° Management  practices  in  plan- 
ning, preparing,  and  serving 
family  meals 

o Dietary  problems  of  family  mem- 
bers 

o Adjustment  of  family  meals  to 
meet  special  dietary  problems 

Occasions  for  which  food  is 
prepared  increase  in  complexity 
from  basic  to  advanced  course. 
Constant  emphases  in  each  course 
include: 


Basic  ° Satisfactions  from  entertaining 

in  or  away  from  home 

Advanced  ° Organizing  for  preparation  and 

service  of  food,  both  indoors 
and  outdoors 

o Preparation  of  foods  for  special 
occasions 


Facilities  for  Pre- 
paring and  Serving 
Family  Foods 


o planning  functional  and  attrac- 
tive kitchens 

o Selection,  use,  and  care  of 
kitchen  equipment 
o Safety  in  the  kitchen 


PHASE  OF  STUDY 


SUGGESTED  TOPICS 


AREA:  PERSONAL  AND  HOME  MANAGEMENT 

o Purpose  of  management  in  the 
home 

o Influences  on  family  manage- 
ment 

o Improvement  of  management  prac- 
tices 

o Influences  on  family  use  of 
money 

o Common  expenditures 
o Financial  planning 
o Community  resources  for  family 
financial  management 

o Choice-making  for  family  satis- 
faction 

° Consumer  buying  practices 
° Financing  purchases 
Consumer  Protection 


B.  Preparation  for  Employment 

There  are  many  service-type  occupations  in  which 
adults  can  use  their  homemaking  knowledge  and  skills. 
Several  occupational  areas  have  been  identified  in 
which  adults  are  needed.  Training  outlines  are  avail- 
able from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department. 

The  preparation^for-employment  aspect  of  home 
economics  has  seven  curriculum  areas,  each  with  the 
opportunity  for  developing  competencies  for  several 
jobs.  These  program  areas  are  listed  below  with  select- 
ed job  titles  and  possible  places  of  employment. 


Management  for  Satis- 
fying Family  Living 


Personal  and  Family 
Economics 


Consumer  Education 
for  the  Home 
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SELECTED  JOB  TITLES  POSSIBLE  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 


AREA:  FAMILY  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 


Companion  to  the 
Elderly  or  Handicapped 

Home  Atte^ndant 
Homemaker 
Management  Aide 


o Public  or  Private  Housing 
Developments 

o Family  Service  Agencies 
o Retirement  Communities 
o Individual  Family  Homes 


AREA:  HOME  FURNISHING  SERVICES 


Decorator  Aide 

Seamstress:  Drapery, 

SI ipcover , or  Up- 
holstery 

Upholsterer's  Help'er 

Salesperson:  Flowers, 
or  Household  Equipment 


o Furnishings,  Housewares, 
Decorating,  and  Gift  Depart- 
ments of  Department  Stores 
o Specialty  Shops 
o Decorators'  Studios 
o Florist  Shops 


AREA:  HOME  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  HOUSEKEEPING 

Homemaker  Assistant 

Hotel  or  Motel  House 
keeping  Aide 

Home  Housekeeper 

Lodging  Facilities 
Attendant 


o Hotels  and  Motels 
° Hospitals,  Nursing  Homes, and 
Other  Institutions 
o Individual  Family  Homes 
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SELECTED  JOB  TITLES  POSSIBLE  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AREA:  FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  FOOD  SERVICES 


Family  Dinner  Service 
Specialist 

Cook  Helper 

Counter  Man  or  Girl 

Waiter  or  Waitress 

Caterer  Helper 


o Hotels,  Restaurants, and 
Lunchrooms 
o Private  Clubs 
o Catering  Services 
o Cafeterias  and  School 
Lunchrooms 

o Hospitals  and  Other 
Institutions 

o Individual  Family  Homes 


AREA:  FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  CLOTHING  SERVICES 

Clothing  Maintenance  ° 

Specialist  ° 

Alterations Seamstress  ° 

O 

Dry  Cleaning  Service  o 

Attendant 

Laundry  Attendant 
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D CARE  SERVICES 

o Day  Care  Centers  (Public  and 
Private) 

° Nursery  Schools 
° Recreational  Centers,  Parks 
o Homes  f o r C h i 1 d r e n , F ami  1 y 
Homes 

° Hospitals  and  Pediatric  Wards 
° Centers  for  Handicapped 
Children 
° Camps,  Clubs 


AREA:  CHIL 


School  Aide 

Nursery  School 
Attendant 

Child  Care  Leader 

Cottage  Parent 

House  Parent 


Specialty  Stores 
Cleaning  Establishments 
Department  Stores 
Other  Private  Businesses 
Individual  Family  Homes 
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SELECTED  JOB  TITLES  POSSIBLE  PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


AREA:  * FAMILY  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICES 


Home  Health  Aide 
Nurse  Aide 

Compinion  to  the  Elder- 
ly, Convalescent, or 
Handi capped 


/ 

o Hosf^tals 
o ClinTc^ 

o Doctors'  Offices  • 

® Sanitariums 
° Nursing,  Convalescent, 
Rest  Homes 


and 


First  Aid  Attendant 

Occupational  Therapy 
Ai  de 

Orderly 


° Centers  for  Children,  Aged, 
or  Handicapped 
° Rehabilitation  Centers 
° Family  Service  Agencies 
° Retirement  Communities 
° Individual  Family  Homes 


I 


* 
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Part  IV 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  LOCAL  NEEDS  FOR  A 
HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


The  program  director  must  know  the  interests  of 
out-of-school  youth  and  adults  and  what  they  need  to 
prepare  for  homemaking  or  employment.  This  would  help 
the  program  director  to  determine  suitable  program 
offerings,  course  content,  and  facilities  for  an  adult 
home  economics  program.  An  advisory  committee  can 
assist  in  collecting  and  analyzing  data.  Some  ways 
to  identify  local  program  needs  are; 

o Analyze  existing  opportunities  in  the  community 
for  adult  learning  in  areas  of  home  economics ^ 
before  planning  i^e  school  program.  Sources  of 
information  include:  local  colleges,  settlement 

houses,  social  agencies,  the  extension  service, 
and  church  and  community  groups. 

o Develop  a file  of  information  on  adults  in  the 
school  district.  This  could  include  such  data 
as:  observable  standards  of  home  life,  ethnic  , 

and  local  customs,  economic  status,  occupation, 
educational  background,  size  of  family,  leisure 
pursuits,  and  marital  status.  This  information 
may  be  obtained^ from:  village,  city,  and  town 

offices;  local  Employment  offices;  industrial 
personnel  offipes;  the  public  library;  and  offices 
of  other  orgaiTIzations  in  the  community. 

o Collect  data  on  types  of  problems  adults  face  for 
which  study  in  home  economics  can  provide  assis- 
tance. Sources  of  information  on  such  problems 
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are:  former  class  members;  parents  of  present 

secondary  school  pupils;  officers  and  members  of 
club  groups;  local  business  men  such  as  bankers, 
realtors,  merchants,  and  lawyers;  clergymen;  and 
employment  service  personnel. 

° Investigate  adult  needs  for  employable  skills^ 
potential  employment  opportunities^  and  existing 
training  programs  in  or  near  the  local  community. 

'Information  can  be  obtained  from. school  records, 
from  local  employment  services,  and  from  question- 
naires and  surveys. 

°Eelp  adults  recognize  the  possibilities  within  a 
home  economics  education  program  for  improvement 
of  homemaking  skills  and  development  of  competen- 
cies for  service-type  jobs.  Program  possibilities 
can  be  interpreted  through  such  means  as  spot 
announcements  on  radio  or  television,  attractive 
flyers  or  handbills,  and  interesting  descriptions 
of  course  possibilities  in  the  general  adult 
education  brochure  distributed  to  residents  of 
the  area  before  the  adult  classes  begin. 


i.  . 


i 
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Part  V 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


The  broad  scope  and  content  of  the  continuing  edu- 
cation program  in  home  economics  require  that  many 
individuals  take  part  jn  planning  the  program.  School 
administrators,  guidance  counselors,  adult  directors, 
home  economics  teachers,  and  people  in  related  work 
can  all  contribute  in  determining  the  kind  of  program 
needed  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

Suggestions  for  developing  and  operating  a local 
program  include  planning  a balanced  home  economics  pro- 
gram, organizing  a home  economics  advisory  committee, 
using  secondary  school  home  economics  personnel , 
choosing  competent  instructors,  and  planning  variations 
in  scheduling.  Each  suggestion  is  explained  in  more 
detail  below. 

[Plan  a Balanced  Home  Economics  Program. 

A balanced  program  maiy  be  described  as  one  that 
offers  several  phases  of^  home  economics,  promotes 
study  in  both  family  living  and  occupational  prepa- 
ration, and  serves  several  groups  of  people.  All 
three  aspects  of  a balanced  program  need  not  be  in 
operation  every  year,  but  should  be  evident  in  a three 
to  five  year  projection. 

In  any  community  those  who  would  benefit  from  study 
of  hoi^ie  economics  can  be  classified  by  age,  marital 
status,  family  status,  and  working  status.  The  age 
groups  include  the^young  adults,  the  middle-aged, and 
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the  senior  citizen.  Marital  status  covers  the  un- 
married, the  married,  the  divorced  person,  and  the 
widowed.  Family  status  includes  the  person  with  a 
beginning  family,  an  expanding  family,  a family  in  the 
middle  years,  and  an  aging  family. 

Work  status  can  include  the  employed,  the  unemployed, 
the  part-time  worker,  the  professional  employee,  the 
unskilled  laborer,  and  others.  Additional  classifica- 
tions include  various  ethnic,  economic  and  cultural 
groups,  and  people  with  special  needs  such  as  physical 
handicaps,  health  problems,  a:nd  weight  and  figure 
problems. 

lOrganize  a Home  Economics  Advisory  Commit teeTl 

Members  of  an  advisory  committee  can  help  set  pro- 
gram goals,  help  decide  what  programs  to  offer  and  what 
space  and  other  facilities  to  use,  and  can  stimulate 
people  to  enroll  in  adult  education  offerings. 

The  members  of  the  committee  should  bei selected  from 
various  family  types,  club  groups,  businesses,  pro- 
fessions, labor  unions, and  employment  agencies.  They 
should  represent  different  economic  and  social  back- 
grounds. Board  of  Education  members,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  other  school  staff  should  be  involved  in 
suggesting  committee  personnel. 

lUse  Secondary  School  Home  Economics  Personnel! 

Home  economics  supervisors  and  teachers  can  help 
considerably  in  this  program  since  they  are  familiar 
with  the  subject  matter  and  with  the  needs  of  adults 
in  homemaking  arid  wage-earning.  Some  ways  these  super- 
visors and  teachers  can  assist  are: 

o Help  others  recognize  the  importance  of  § local 
program  and  suggest  courses  and  services 
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o Assist  the  teacher  of  adult  classes  (who  may  have 
little  t^eaching  background)  to  select  subject  mat 
ter  ancf'sui table  teaching  procedures 

o Lend  teaching  aids  and  tell  the  inexperienced  in- 
structor about  other  teaching  resources 

o Plan  with  the  adult  instructor  for  cooperative 
and  effective  use  of  home  economics  facilities 

o Help  recruit  adult  students 

o Recommend  competent  instructors 


[Choose  Competent  Instructors. 


The  success  or  failure  of  a program  often  depends 
upon  the  instructor.  The  best  possible  teacher  avail- 
able should  be  chosen.  A sense  of  humor,  ability  to 
get  along  with  people,  high  empathy  for  adult  learners 
and  competence  in  the  subject  matter  are  essentials 

for  an  instructor  in  home  economics. 

1 

Instructors  may  be  recrui  ted,  from  secondary  home 
economics  teachers,  college  instructors,  and  retired 
home  economi cs ^teachers . Other  possible  sources  in- 
clude business|and  industry. 

[Plan  for  Variations  in  SchedulingTI 

Number  and  Tength  of  sessions,  time  and  place  of 
meetings,  and  sequence  of  courses  can  vary  with  cir- 
cumistances.  Tours,  trips,  demonstrations,  clinics, 
consul tations7"i:elevision‘ study,  home  study  courses, 
workshops,  and  single  meetings  are  suggestions  for 
Variations  in  scheduling. 

Meetings  and  other  activities  can  be  conducted 
in  the  morning,  afternoon,  or  evening  during  the 
school  year  or  during  the  summer  months. 
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Part  VI 


PROMOTION  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
ADULT  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Adults  will  take  part  in  a program  with  enthusiasm 
when  they  see  immediate  personal  benefits.  Therefore, 
directors  of  adult  programs,  teachers,  and  advisory 
committee  members  must  publicize  the  benefits  to  help 
in  recruiting  students.  Other  ways  to  attract  students 
are: 


oPlan  courses  and  activities  which  center  on  the 
needs  and  interests  of  specific  groups  in  the 
school  district.  See  in  Part  V "Plan  a Balanced 
Home  Economics  Program." 

°Be  specific  when  giving  information  about  courses 
and  activities.  'Use  descriptive,  appealing,  titles 
which  define  content  and  its  importance  to  the  in- 
dividual. All  titles  should  indicate  that  the 
program  is  worthy  of  public  support.  For* ideas 
see  Part  II  "Objectives  of  Continuing  Education 
in  Home  Economics,"  and  Part  III,  "Scope  of  the 
Continuing  Education  Program  in  Home  Economics." 

o Appeal  to  potential  students  by  using  several 
methods  and  media  of  promotion.  Examples  include 
the  following: 

1.  Display  photographs  and  other  exhibits  of 
the  results  of  class  instruction  in  the 
school  and  community. 

2.  Get  articles  and  pictures  of  class 
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activities  on  the  society  page  or  woman's 
page  of  local  newspapers. 

3.  Visit,  telephone,  or  write  potential  students 
to  describe  the  program  and  to  learn  their 
training  needs. 

4.  Circulate  attractive  brochures  describing 
adult  education  offerings  and  results. 

5.  Conduct  radio  and  television  interviews  about 
class  activities.  Also  obtain  spot  announce- 
ments. 

6.  Have  an  "open  house"  in  the  school  and  invite 
adijlts  to  observe  classes. 

7.  Use  "car  cards"  in  local  buses  to  announce 
registration  dates  for  classes. 


I 
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Part  VII 


SPACE  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS 


The  environment  in  which  learning  takes  place 
helps  determine  the  kind  of  growth  that  will  occur. 
Attractive,  wel 1 -equipped  rooms  encourage  the  use 
of  a variety  of  teaching  procedures.  Some  ways  to 
provide  and  maintain  space  and  facilities  which 
promote  learning  by  adults  are: 

oUse  the  home  economics  department  in  the  local 
school  district  or  in  the  area  occupational  center 
and  allocate  appropriate  storage  for  adult  class 
use.  The  secondary  school  home  economics  teacher 
should  be  helped  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
preparing  the  department  for  use  by  adults.  This 
often  means  leaving  work  surfaces  free  from  mate- 
rials used  during  the  day. 

oUse  a church,  a public  library,  the  YMCA  or  YWCA, 
a business  place, or  a private  home,  if  appropriate 
school  facilities  are  not  available.  The  place 
should  have  good  light,  heat,  and  ventilation; 
chalkboards  and  storage  space;  and  comfortable 
seats  and  tables.  It  should  be  near  public  trans- 
portation and  have  enough  parking  space. 

^Follow  a specific  plan  for  obtaining,  maintaining, 
and  replacing  equipment  and  supplies  for  adult 
class  members.  When  facilities  are  shared,  hold 
periodic  meetings  of  the  people  involved  to  reg- 
ulate use  and  care  of  equipment. 


Part  VIII 


RECORDS  AND  REPORTS  FOR  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS* PROGRAM 


Certain  records  and  reports  are  essential  for  a 
well -planned  and  efficient  program.  As  a rule,  they 
include  .financial  records,  inventories,  participant 
records,  course  plans,  plans  for  meetings,  long-range 
program  plans,  and  annual  reports. 

A.  Financial  Records 

Good  business  practice  requires  a budget  and  a 
record  of  expenditures.  In  some  schools  special  forms 
are  provided.  However,  any  form  is  suitable  if  it  pre- 
sents facts  clearly,  is  easy  to  interpret,  and  follows 
generally  accepted  procedure. 

Adult  education  activities  are  an  approved  oper- 
ating expense  under  the  Diefendorf  formula.  Instruc- 
tional supplies,  and  repair  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment are  legitimate  budget  items. 

B,  Inventories 

The  administrator  and  the  instructor  of  the  adult 
program  need  to  know  the  equipment  and  supplies,  books, 
and  teaching  aids  for  which  they  are  responsible.  A 
physical  inventory  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram and  again  at  the  end  will  usually  be  enough. 

If  the  place  where  classes  are  held  has  an  inven- 
tory form,  it  should  be  used  in  the  adult  program.  If 
there  is  no  established  form,  one  should  be  designed. 
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It  should  contain  spaces  for  name  of  item,  quantity 
on  hand,  location  of  item,  date  of  inventory,  and 
condition  of  item. 

C.  Participant  Records 

The  home  economics  instructor  will  find  it  help- 
ful to  keep  a personnel  file  on  class  members.  In 
addition  to  data  already  on  the  school  records,  the 
instructor  may  obtain  information  from  the  adults, them- 
selves, or  from  his  own  observations.  The  extent  of 
this  information  depends  upon  what  the  instructor  feels 
-is  needed  to  understand  the  students.  A looseleaf 
binder  or  a file  box  can  be  used  for  keep-ing  this 
data. 

D.  Course  and  Meeting  Plans 

The  instructor  needs  to  know  what  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Objectives  to  be  met,  content  to  be  covered, 
and  learning  experiences  to  be  used  should  be  written 
into  each  course  outline  and  each  plan  for  a meeting. _ 
The  unit  of  study  should  be  organized  around  life  prob- 
1 ems . 


The  Burefiu  of  Home  Economics  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department  would  welcome 
copies  of  course  outlines  and  plans  for  meetings. 

This  Bureau  will  evaluate  the  outlines  and  plans  if 
asked  to  do  so. 

E.  Long-Range  Program  Plans 

^ In  developing  a program  to  cover  all  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  adults  in  a given  community,  it 
is  necessary  to  plan  for  a longer  period  than  one  year. 
A long-range  program  may  be  set  up  in  various  ways. 

For  example,  it  may  center  on  one  or  more  of  the  five 
areas  of  personal  and  family  living,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  seven  areas  of  home  economics  occupational  edu- 
cation. It  can  also  emphasize  a different  aspect  of 
an  area  each  year  for  several  years. 
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Another  type  of  program  can  cover  special  age 
groups  and  deal  with  the  interests  and  problems  of  a 
different  age  group  in  each  of  several  courses.  Re- 
gardless of  the  kind  of  program  planned,  it  should  be 
evaluated  periodically  since  changing  conditions  often 
lead  to  new  interests  and  needs. 

* 

F.  Annual  Reports 

A report  summarizing  and  evaluating  the  program 
of  study  is  required  by  some  local  schools.  The  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  Education  of  the  State  Education  De- 
partment requests  an  annual  report  each  spring  on  a 
special  form.  Information  from  these  forms  helps  the 
Bureau  to  analyze  the  State  continuing  education  pro- 
gram in  home  economics  and  plan  for  future  program 
needs. 

The  records  and  instructional  materials  for  the 
adult  home  economics  program  should  be  kept  on  file. 
Each  instructor  will  need  to  work  out  his  own  filing 
system;  regardless  of  the  system  used  this  material 
and  its  files  should  be  carefully  labelled.  Regular 
care  is  needed  to  keep  the  files  up-to-date  and  in  ' 
order. 
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Part  IX 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  LOCAL 
HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Much  of  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  continuing  education  program  in  home  economics  may 
be  done  by  the  director  of  the  total  program.  It 
should  consist  of  appraising  standards  and  practices 
of  the  following:  organization  of  the  program;  admin- 

istration, supervision  and  staffing;  courses  offered; 
instruction;  physical  facilities;  public  and  profes- 
sional relationships;  and  program  evaluation.  Answer- 
ing such  questions  as  those  listed  below  will  help  in 
the  evaluation. 


Organization  of  the  Program 

o Does  the  program  reflect  offerings  in  preparation 
for  personal  and  family  living  and  preparation 
for  employment? 

o Is  the  scope  of  the  program  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  adults  of  differing  marital, 
family,  and  work  status?  Age  groups? 

o.Are  sequences  of  courses  offered? 
o Are  program  offerings  varied  enough? 

Administration,  Supervision,and  Staffing 
o Do  the  secondary  home  economics  teachers 
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participate  in  planning  and  developing  the  adult 
home  economics  program? 

o Is  an  advisory  committee  organized  and  functioning? 

o Are  the  instructors  well-qualified  for  the  areas 
they  teach? 

o Is  supervisory  assistance  given  instructors  through 
visits  and  workshops? 

o Are  class  fees,  if  any,  so  big  that  they  keep  out 
interested  students? 

o Are  financial  and  other  records  kept  in  accordance 
with  sound  business  practices? 

o Are  adequate  inventories  taken  periodically? 

o Is  a good  filing  system  used  for  records  and 
instructional  materials? 

o Are  attendance  records  on  file?  Are  they  used  to 
prevent  a student  from  repeating  a course  un- 
necessarily? 


Curriculum  Offerings 

o Are  course  outlines  up  to  date? 

o Do  titles  and  descriptions  of  courses  and  activi- 
ties describe  their  educational  objectives? 

o Are  offerings  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs, 
convenience,  and  capabilities  of  the  students? 

o Do  many  students  drop  out  of  courses? 
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Instruction 


o Are  group  and  individual  objectives  defined  and 
clearly  understood  by  students  and  instructor? 

o Does  instruction  develop  skill  in  adapting  basic 
concepts  to  everyday  situations? 

o Is  the  student  helped  to  identify  values  and  to 
develop  decision-making  skill? 

o Does  the  instructor  stimulate  effective  learning? 

o Are  teaching  methods,  techniques,  and  aids  varied? 
Are  they  used  effectively? 

o Is  group  instruction  utilized  whenever  possible? 

o Are  the  students  encouraged  to  experiment  on 
their  own? 

o Are  community  resources  used  to  advantage? 


Physical  Facilities 

o Are  teaching  space  and  facilities  adequate? 
o Is  equipment  kept  in  good  working  condition? 

Public  and  Professional  Relationships 

o Do  good  relationships  exist  between  administrative 
and  teaching  personnel?--. 

o Does  the  instructor  have  good  rapport  with  his 
class? 

o Is  the  adult  home  economics  program  effectively 
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interpreted  to  teachers,  students,  and  other 
conmunity  members?  Does  this  promotion  bring  in 
potential  students? 


Program  Evaluation 

o Is  a periodic  evaluation  of  the  total  adult  home 
economics  program  scheduled? 

o Are  results  of  the  evaluation  used  for  improving 
the  program? 
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Part  X 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  FOR  PLANNING 
PROGRAMS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 


Selected  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  are 
listed  below  to  aid  the  planners  of  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  in  home  economics. 

BOOKS 

Bergevin,  P.E.,  Morris,  Dwight,  & Smith,  R.M.  Adult 
education  procedures.  Greenwich,  Conn.  Seabury 
Press.  1963. 


Contains  suggestions  for  procedures  and  programs 
for  adults . The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  teaching  techniques  and  education  aids . 

Knowles,  M.S.  The  adult  education  movement  in  the 
United  States.  New  York,  N.Y.  Holt,  Rinehart, 
Winston.  1962. 

Explains  the  history  of  adult  education  as  back- 
ground information  for  those  responsible  for  orga- 
nizing a total  program. 

Morgan,  B.,  Holmes,  Glenn,  & Bundy,  Clarence.  Methods 
in  adult  education.  Danville,  Illinois.  Interstate 
Printers  and  Publishers.  1960. 

Covers  briefly  the  adult  education  program,  concen- 
trating  on  principles . Includes  ideas  for  selec- 
tion and  use  of  a variety  of  teaching  methods . 
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National  Association  of  Public  School  Adult  Educators. 
Public  school  adult  education:  A guide  for  administra 

tors;  rev.  ed.,  ed.  by  John  H.  Thatcher.  The  Associa- 
tion, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
1963. 

Presents  the  theory  of  public  school  adult  educa- 
tion and  specific  action  steps  for  planning,  build- 
ing, and  maintaining  a program. 


PAMPHLETS 

Hathorn,  E.C..,  Lajdwig,.  G.M. , & Wallis,  Josephine.  Do 
teach  adults.  Lafayette,  La.  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana,  ^School  of  Home  Economics.  1965. 

Covers  selection  and  use  of  advisory;  groups , tech- 
niques for  publicizing  programs,  and'* suggestions 
for  appraising  classroom  learnings. 

New  York  State  Education  Department.  Bureau  of  Adult 
Education.  Education  Building,  Albany,  New  York, 
12224.  Continuing  education  and  public  responsibility 
The  Department.  1960. 

Contains  conference  addresses  given  by  Elmo  B. 

Roper,  Carroll  V.  Newsom, and  William  P.  Tolley. 

Each  address  states  the  feeling  of  the  author  on 
public  responsibility  for  the  education 'of  adults. 

Bureau  of  Adult  Education.  Continuing  educa- 
tion for  adults  and  the  State  of  New  York.  The  De- 
partment. 1960. 

Gives  guidelines  for  planning  and  administering 
adult  programs  and  identifies  the  services  avail- 
able from  various  Education  Department  groups. 

Bureau  of  Adult  Education.  The  curriculum  in  O 

continuing  education.  The  Department.  1962. 


Presents  recommendations  of  a conference  group  for 
curriculum.  It  contains  information  on  philosophy 
and  selected  areas  of  instruction  including  edu- 
cation for  family  living. 

Bureau  of  Adult  Education.  A platform  for 

continuing  education  and  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Department.  1960. 

Deals  with  the  why  of  adult  education  and  the  type 
of  education  which  adults  need. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics  Education.  Resource 

courses  for  planning  local  adult  homemaking  programs. 
The  Department.  1962. 

Outlines  26  courses  in  five  broad  areas  of  personal 
and  family  living.  Suggested  content,  m^ethods  and 
techniques,  and  evidence  of  possible  learning  are 
given  for  each  course. 

Wood,  M.W.  Adult  family  living  education.  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 
1965. 

Focuses  on  some  problems  in  adult  home  economics 
education  such  as  selection  of  teachers,  recruit- 
ment of  participants,  and  evaluation  of  learning. 


MAGAZINES 

Adult  Leadership.  Adult  Education  Association.  1225 
19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  Available 
to  members  with  dues,  to  non-members  for  $7.50  a year. 

Presents  articles  on  all  aspects  of  adult  education. 
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Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics.  University  of 
Illinois.  Urbana,  Illinois.  Appears  six  times  a 
year.  $3.00  a year. 


Contains  articles  on  specific  phases  of  the  adult 
home  economics  program. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.  American  Home  Economics 
Association.  1600  20th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  Available  to  members  with  dues. 

Gives  program  implications  for  adults . 
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This  booklet  is  published  pvimavily  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  State ^ and  free  copies  are  available 
to  New  York  State  school  personnel  when  ordered  through 
a school  administrator  from  the  Fublications  Distribution 
Unit^  State  Education  Building^  Albany^  New  York  12224. 
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Pol  Icy "aria  Procedures  for  Distributive  Education  Under  the  State  Plan  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963. 

« 

Colorado  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Denver 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET, 

Pub  Date  - 64  26p.  _ 

*DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION;  ^PROGRAM  GUIDES;  *PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION;  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

This  document  is  designed  for  use  by  those  administering  the  distributive  education  program.  Policies  and 
procedures  are  outlined  for  (1)  objective  of  instruction,  (2)  occupations  to  be  served,  (3)  vocational 
guidance  and  counseling,  (4)  specific  standards  and  requirements  for  secondary  school  programs, 
post “Secondary  programs,  adult  programs,  and  special  classes,  (5)  program  approval,  (6)  duties  of  local 
vocational  personnel,  (7)  teacher  educat ion--in-service,  (8)  research,  demonstration  and  experimental 
programs,  (9)  reimbursement , and  (10)  evaluation.  (MM) 
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1.  Objective  of  instruction 

A.  A vocational  education  in  distributive  occupations  under 

the  State  Plan  shall  de  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  or  are  preparing  to 
enter  a distributive  occupation. 

B.  The  program  is  designed  to  increase  the  skill^  technical 
knowledge,  occupational  information,  understanding,  morale, 
appreciation,  and  judgment  of  management  and  workers. 

C.  To  prepare  workers  in  distribution  to  transfer  to  a related 
kind  of  work  in  another  distributive  occupation,  or  to  move 
to  higher  level  positions  in  a given  occupation. 

11.  Occupations  to  be  served 

Occupations  to  be  served  are  those  followed  by  workers  directly  engaged 
in  marketing  activities,  or  in  other  activities  that  involve  contacts 
with  buyers  and  sellers.  In  such  contacts,  workers  do  the  following. 

1.  Distribut^y%  farm  and  industrial  products  to  consumers, 
retailers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  others;  or  sell  services. 

2.  Manage,  operate,  or  conduct  a retail,  wholesale,  or  service 
business. 

CouhJse,C/  (j  2 

II.  Vocational  guidance  and  flmKMallihgg  ^ 
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The  State  Department  of  Employment  will  supply  to  local  educational 

agencies  occupational  Information  regarding  reasonable  prospects  of 

employment  in  the  community  and  elsewhere.  The  local  education  agency 

will  make  available  to  the  State  Department  of  Employment  the  occupational 

qualifications  of  persons  leaving  or  completing  secondard  out-of-school, 

and  special  classes  for  vocational  distributive  training.  The  local 

education  institution  shall  provide  vocational  guidance  and  •fjgflnseling 

personnel  and  service  adequate  to: 
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A.  Provide  individual^  students  with  information  necessary 
for  realis’’'ic  vocational  planning: 

B.  Assist  students  in  carrying  out  their  vocational  plans^ 

C.  Aid  students  in  vocational  placement 

D.  Conduct  follow-up  procedures  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  vocational  instruction  and  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing programs. 

Through  a periodical  survey  of  the  various  businesses,  satisfactory 
training  stations  are  established.  The  facts  of  the  survey  combined 
with  the  store  attitudes  and  position  in  the  community  determines  the 
type  of  training  station  that  can  be  developed  based  on  its  present  and 
future  potential  as  a source  of  placement. 

The  State  S'^aff  will  also  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  periodic  evaluations 

£ 

of  local  guidance  and  couxisellng  programs  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  improving  their  effectiveness. 

* All  students  enrolled  in  the  distributive  education  programs  must 
have  an  occupational  objective  which  is  a matter  of  record. 

IV.  Specific  standards  and  requirements  for: 

A.  Secondary  school  programs 

Classes  will  be  offered  for  selected  high  school  students 
with  stated  career  objectives  leading  into  a distributive 
occupation. 

1.  Advisory  Committees 

All  programs  of  instruction  shall  be  developed 
and  operated  in  consultation  with  a representative 
advisory  committee. 

2.  Curriculum  will  be: 

a.  Directly  related  to  each  students  'needs. 
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b.  Designed  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  employment. 

c.  Provide  an  accurate  definite  training  plan  for 
each  student. 

d.  Systematically  organized  to  provide  classroom, 
laboratory,  or  work  experience. 

e.  Derived  from  the  function  of  marketing  and  a 
knowledge  of  products  and  services  in  references 
to  occupational  objectives  of  this  student. 

3.  Facilities 

Classroom  facilities  and  teaching  materials  must  be 
adequately  provided  for  all  distributive  education 
programs.  Classrooms  must  be  well  lighted,  properly 
ventilated,  with  adequate  teaching  equipment,  materials 
and  supplies,  and  other  teaching  aids,  in  order  to  insure 
a quality  of  instruction  to  enable  those  who  are  to  be 
trained  to  meet  their  stated  vocational  objective. 

See  the  Distributive  Education  coordinators’  Guide  avail- 
able from  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

4*  Minimum  class  time  requirements 

Schools  operating  a high  school  or  junior  college 
program  shall  follow  one  of  the  following  scheduling 
plans  or  on  approval  of  the  State  Director  of  DlstrJ.b- 
-utive  Education  other  procedures  may  be  accepted. 

1.  In  preparatory  classes  not  providing  cooperative 
experience  and  conducted  in  the  full-time  school, 
the  following  conditions  shall  prevail: 

(1)  Utilize  individual  training  plans. 

(2)  Provide  learning  experience  through  incorpora- 
ting supervised-work  experience,  or  simulated 
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practices,  and  a variety  of  such  learning  ex- 
periences as  directed  observation,  situation 
analyses,  business  gains,  marketing  problems, 
product  promotion,  and  individualized 
projects  in  order  to  direct  and  measure  the 
achievement  of  problem  solving  and  qualifi- 
cations in  occupational  objectives. 

2.  The  regular  instructional  program  is  designed  for 

full-time  students,  high  school  and  post-secondary 

programs  whose  employment  goals  represent  a group 
' ’...A  : f'.  .up  ■ . * 

of  recognized  occupations  in  a field  or  function 
of  distribution, 

(l)  Preparatory  classes  utilizing  supervised, 
cooperative  training  should  be  organized 
according  to  one  of  the  following  Plans, 

Plan  A - a program  cpverning  two  (2)  school  years 
providing  an  average  of  at  least  one  (l) 
class  period  per  day  of  the  regular  schedule 
for  vocational  instruction  in  distribution. 
Plan  B - a program  covering  one  (l)  school  year  pro- 
viding an  average  of  at  least  two  (2)  class 
periods  per  day  of  the  regular  schedule  for 
vocational  instruction  in  distribution. 

Plan  C - a program  covering  one  (l)  school  year  pro- 
viding an  average  of  at  least  one  (l)  class 
period  per  day  of  the  regular  schedule  for 
vocational  instruction  in  distribution  in 
classes  limited  to  the  cooperative  group 
enrolling: 
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(a)  Those  who  have  completed  one  unit 
(two  semesters)  of  vocational 
instruction  in  distributive  sub- 
jects incorporating  participation 
activities  or  - 

(b)  those  who  have  completed  at  least  " 
two  (2)  units  (equivalency  of  four 
(4)  semesters)  of  instruction  in  a 
vocational  program  approved  under 
the  State  Plan. 

Note;  For  each  of  the  above  pains  the  part-time 
cooperative  enrollee  shall  be  employed  in  the  dis- 
tributive occupation  in  which  he  is  being  trained 
for  an  average  of  no  less  than  fifteen  (I5)  hours 
per  week  during  IThe  school  year. 

(2)  Preparatory  classes  incorporating  participation 
activities  in  individual  training  plans  should 
be  organized  according  to  one  of  the  following 
plans: 

Plan  D - a program  covering  two  (2)  school  years 
providing  an  average  of  at  least  two  (2) 
class  periods  per  day  of  the  regular 
schedule  for  vocational  instruction  in 
distribution. 

Plam  E - a program  covering  one  (l)  school  year 
providing  an  average  of  at  least  two  (2) 
class  periods  per  day  of  the  regular 
schedule  for  vocational  instruction  in 


distribution. 


Plan  F r a program  covering  one  (l)  school  year  pro- 
viding an  average  of  at  least  one  (l)  class 
period  per  day  of  the  regular  schedule  for 
vocational  Instruction  In  distribution  en- 
rolling only  those  who  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  four  (4)  semesters  of  In- 
struction In  a vocational  program  approved 
under  the  State  Plan.  • 

(3)  Instruct lonal  Program 

A.  Cooperative  classes  shall  meet  the  following 
conditions: 

(1)  School  approval  of  on-the-job  training 
activities  and  training  stations. 

(2)  Credit  recognition  for  proficiency  In 
on-the-job  training  assignments. 

(3)  Remuneration  for  work  performed  at 
training  stations. 

5.  Student  qualifications 

Cooperative  classes  shall  be  limited  to  students  who  will 
complete  450  hoiurs  of  on-the-job  training  during  a 12 
month  period.  The  student  must  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  age,  class,  appearance  and  Intelligence  before  he 
Is  accepted  in  the  the  progrcmi. 

Guidance  and  (5 ounse ling  shall  be  utilized  in  selecting 
students  for  the  distributive  education  program.  The 
student  Is  selected  on  the  basis  of:  interest,  aptitudes, 
ability  to  learn,  personaxlty,  health  status,  past  achieve- 
ment, family  background. 


ERIC 
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6,  Qualification  of  teachers 

All  reimbursed  distributive  education  programs  must  be 
taught  by  credentialed  instructors.  Teachers  must  hold 
valid  certificates  covering  a specific  fitM in  distri- 
butive education  in  order  that  local  Boards  of  Education 
may  receive  State  aid  and  reimbursement  on  their  salaries 
from  vocational  education  funds.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  Director  of  Distributive  Education  to  evalu- 
ate the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  recommend  the 
issuance  of  a vocational  credential.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  ^individual  teacher  and  the  local  board  of 
education  to  maintain  the  validity  of  the  vocational 
education  credential. 

The  folloving  standards  will  be  maintained, 
a.  Secondary  teachers 

,X.  Occupational  experience 

Shall  have  had  at  least  two  (2)  years  of  experi- 

f . , t 

ence  as  a paid  worker  in  a distributive  occupa- 
tional field  applicable  to  the  level  and 
specialization  of  the  program  in  which  employment 
is  sought. 

2.  Education 

Shall  have  completed  a standard  four-year  college 
course  with  emphasis  in  the  area  of  distribution 
with  a bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution 
approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  for  training  vocational  distributive 
education  teachers  and  shall  meet  certification 

requirements  to  teach  distributive  education. 
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7.  Conditions  of  employment 

Schools  approved  to  maintain  a distributive  education 
program  will  employ  one  or  more  qualified  teacher 
coordinators.  A teacher  coordinator  should  be  employed 
for  at  least  ten  (lO)  months  a year. 

teacher  coordinator  should  work  in  a distributive 
education  occupation  once  every  three  (3)  years  during 
the  summer  vacation  for  at  least  2 months. 

Training  station  activities  are  supervised  by  the  teacher 


coordinator  through  organized  visits  and  consultation 
with  .the  immediate  training  sponsor  during  school  hours. 
All  established  distributive  education  secondary  and 
junior  college  programs  should  be  charter  members  of  the 


Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  Colorado.  The  Club 
program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Distributive  Education 


Program. 

8.  Youth  organizations 

The  Colorado  Association  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America  will  complement  the  instructional  pro- 
gram; it  was  developed  for  the  high  school  and  post-high 
school  programs  to  promote  the  distributive  education 
objectives. 

The  student  is  eligible  to  be  a member  of  the  DECA  Club 
upon  entry  into  the  cooperative  part-time  program.  The 
coordinators  role  is  that  of  leadership  and  advisory. 

The  club  program  is  a local  district,  state  and  national 
program.  It  provides  scholdfsbip  loM  awards  for 
deserving  students  who  ffi§§t  qualifications.  The  Club 


« 
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provides  the  student  an  opportunity  for  state  and 
national  recognition. 

9.  Travel 

Local  boards  of  education  will  budget  funds  for  travel 
to  carry  on  a complete  distributive  education  program. 
The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  may  reimburse 

travel  of  local  personnel  when  prior  approval  has  been 

e 

given  by  the  executive  director. 

10.  Reports 

The  approval  of  funds  for  reimbursement  will  be  based 
upon  submission  uf  the  following  reports. 

To  be  completed  by  administrator 
Official  contract 
Follow-up  of  students 
Form  100 

Financial  Summary 

To  be  completed  by  teacher  coordinator 
Descriptive  annual  report 
Quarterly  Report 
See  the  appendix 
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B.  Post-secondary  program 


1.  Advisory  committee 

All  distributive  education  programs  should  utilize 
advisory  committees  that  are  representative  of  the 
businesses  and  the  community  being  served. 

Details  are  available  in  the  distributive  education 
coordinators'  handbook. 

2.  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  will  be  based  upon  the  knowledge  needs 
of  the  distributive  education  occupational  area  being 

served.  The  curriculum  will  be  flexible  to  meet  the 

« 

vocational  objectives  of  each  student  enrolled  to  fit 
him  for  gainful  employment. 

3.  Facilities 

Teaching  equipment,  classroom,  library  facilities,  and 
teaching  aids  will  be  adequate  to  enable  those  enrolled 
to  meet  their  occupational  objective.  Because  of  the 
needs,  elagses  may  be  held  in  facilities  other  than 

that  of  the  school.  

4*  Time  requirements 

See  Section  - — 

' 5«  Student  qualifications 

Students  over  the  age  of  14  may  enroll  in  a distributive 
education  program,  and  should  be  selected  for  the  program 
based  upon  a written  career  objective,  on  file  with  the 
school  and  the  students ' interest , aptitudes,  ability 
to  learn,  personality,  health  status,  past  achievement, 
family  background. 


6.  Quallflcat5.ons  of  teachers 

1,  Experience 

Shall  have  had  two  (2)  or  more  years  of  teaching 
experience,  and  two  years  of  practical  work 
experience  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

2.  Education 

Shall  have  completed  a standard  four-year  college 
course  with  emphasis  in  the  area  of  distribution 
with  a bachelor's  degree  from  an  Institution 
approved  by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  for  training  vocational  distributive 
education  teachers  and  shall  meet  certification 
requirements  to  teach  * distributive  education. 

7.  Condition  of  employment 

a«  School  approved  to  maintain  a cooperative 
distributive  education  program  will  employ 
one  or  more  qualified  teacher  coordinators. 

^ The  teacher  coordinator  should  have  a ten-month 
working  contract. 

Adequate  school  time  must  be  provided  for  the 
teacher  coordinator  to  supervise  the  activities 
of  the  student  on  the  Job. 

8.  Youth  organizations 

All  established  distributive  education  post-sedondary 
programs  should  become  chartered  membets  of  the]>ietribs- 
)utlve  Education  Clubs  of  Colorado.  The  Club  program 
is  an  intergral  part  of  the  distributive  education 
program.  The  responsibility  for  the  Club  sponsorship 

is  that  of  the  local  teacher  coordinator. 
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Travel 


o Local  boards  of  education  will  budget  funds  for 

cl  • 

travel  to  carry  on  a complete  distributive  education 
program. 

The  State  Board  for  vocational  Education  ^|ay 
reimburse  travel  of  local  personnel  when 
prior  approval  has  been  given  by  the  executive 
director. 

!•.  Reports 

See  section 
C.  Adult  Programs 

1.  Advisory  committee 

Same  as  A-l-a 

2.  Curriculum 

The  adult  classes  will  meet  the  specific  training 
needs  for  which  they  are  planned.  These  classes 
can  consist  of  short-term  courses  or  a long-term” 
program  which  is^  a program  made  up  of  carefully 
planned  sequences  of  coordinated  units. 

3.  Facilities 

Teaching  equipment,  classroom,  library  facilities, 
and  teaching  aids  will  be  adequate  to  enable  those 
enrolled  to  meet  their  occupational  objective. 

Because  of  the  needs,  classes  may  be  held  in 
facilities  other  than  that  of  the  school. 

4.  Time  requirements 

The  duration  of  the  program  ill  be '(if  sufficient 
length  to  meet  the  training  objectives  of  the  class. 
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Student  qualifications 

Students,  who  are  interested  in  information  for 
job  advancement;  may  enroll  in  the  adult  distributive 
education  program,  Pre -employment  training  will  be 
offered  for  those  looking  for  a job  in  the  broad  area 
of  distribution.  Individuals  interested  in  the  broad 
area  of  management  and  supervision  may  be  provided 
programs.  All  of  these  classes  are  designed  for 
persons  over  the  age  of  14. 

6.  Qualification  of  teachers 

Experience 

Shall  have  had  five  (5)  years  of  recent  successful 
experience  in  the  occupational  field  to  which  the 
‘training  is  related  and  be  recognized  as  an  expert 
in  the  field. 

Education 

Shall  have  an  adequate  background  of  education  to 
enable  the  person  to  carry  out  under  supervision 
. the  objectives  of  the  training  program  as  deter- 
mined by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

7.  Condition  of  employment 

Sufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers  will  be 
employed  to  adequately  conduct  the  education, 
instructional  program, 

8.  Travel 

See  section  B-9 

9.  Reports 

See  section  IV,  A,  10. 
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D.  Special  classes 


1.  Special  classes  offering  intensive,  modified,  or 
ungraded  schedules  may  be  organized  full-time  for 
those  persons  who  have  acedemic,  socio-economic, 

or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding 
in  the  regular  vocational  program, 

2.  Instruction  designed  for  persons  whose  occupational 
goals  also  require  competencies  developed  through 
other  vocational  programs  shall  be  organized: 

(a)  Under  plans  C or  F,  or 

(b)  as  demonstration  project,  or 

(c)  as  a separate  class  taught  by  a teacher 
coordinator  or  special  purpose  teacher 

3.  Approval  from  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
- for  each  special  class  must  be  received  by  each  school 

offering  such  programs, 

4.  A person  may  instruct  a special  class  for  persons  with 
educational,  socio-economic  or  other  handicaps  who  is 
a recognized  authority  on  his  subject  as  determined 

by  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
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procedures  for  program  approval 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken  in  securing  aonroval  of  Programs 
for  reimbursement! 

A.  Follow. Ting  determination  by  local  school  authorities  that  a 

given  program  is  desirable,  Form  VE-100  ’'dll  be  submitted  to 
the  State  Poard  for  Vocational  Education.  These  forms  must  be 
submitted  prior  to  the  start  of  a class  (s).  One  Form  VE-100 
Tail  be  submitted  for  each  orogram.  Expenditures  made  prior 
to  X'jritten  State  Board  aporoval  of  a program  T-dll  not  be  re- 
imbursed. 

•T’  ,B.  ' Piiograms  t-tIH  be  approved  for.  a fiscal  year  (July  1 to  June  30 
or  for  the  length  of  the  orogram,  T,jhichever  is  the  shorter 
period  of  time, 

C.  All  vocational  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators, 
upon  Fhose  salary  reimbursement  is  requested,  must  hold  a 
valid  vocational  credential.  The  folloT-ring  steps  should  be 
taken  in  securing  vocational  credentials: 

1.  The  local  school  administrator  will  submit  to  the  State 
Poard  for  Vocational  Education  two  conies  of  the  f'^rm, 
"Apnlication  for  Vocational  Credential”  T-dth  1 cbnv  of 
Form  A-2.  (See  Aonendix  for.examnles  of  these  2 forms.) 

, :?:u 

2.  The  first  credential  Tdll  be  issued  for  one  Trep-o  or 
fractional  part  of  a year.  The  year  shall  be  from 
July  1 to  Jurie  30, 

3.  All  other  credentials  are  to  be  issued  for  a nericd  of 
three  years,  or  for  t^^o  ye^rs  and  a fractional  part  of 

a year,  depdndin goon  ? the  date-,cf  . issuance, •.orl. 
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ii.  Credentials  are  to  be  issued  to  individuals  for  a particular 
school  districti  and  not  for  general  use  either  vrithin  the 
State  or  outside  Colorado.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
credentials  to  be  issued  only  on  the  request  of  a local  school 
administrator  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Director 
of  Distributive  Education. 

VI.  Duties  of  local  vocational  personnel 
A.  Local  vocational  director 

Reimbursement  may  be  provided  local  educationagencies,  for  local 
directors  of  vocational  education  when  an  extensive  vocational 
education  program  is  offered  which  involves  two  or  more  programs. 

1.  Duties 

The  local  vocational  director  T-dll  have  charge  under  the 
local  school  administrator  of  all  reimbursable  chases  of 
vocational  education  organized  in  the  local  district, 
including  the  promotion,  coordination,  and  supervision 
of  all  vocational  education  programs. 

2.  Qualifications  . 
a.  Experience 

A minimum  of  three  (3)  years  of  full-time,  successful 
experience  as  a teacher  of  an  approved  class  or 
classes  in  one  (1)  or  more  of  the  recoognized  voca- 
tional fields  and  a minimum  of  three  (3)  years  of 
successful  experience  as  a wage  earner  in  one  or 
more  of  the  vocational  fields  meeting  the  standards 
of  the  State  Plan, 
b.  Education 

A minimum  of  a bachelor’s  degree  in  one  of  the  organized 
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vocaticnal  fieldsmeeting  the  standards  c.f  the  State  Flan 
graduating  from  a n approved  teacher  edvcaticn  institution, 

B.  Local  Suoervisicn 

A school  district  may  employ  a local  supervisor  of  distributive 
education  when  justified  in  terms  of  local  needs, 

1.,  Duties 

The  local  supervisor  ^dll  be  responsible  to  the 
local  school  administration  for  the  promotion, 
supervision,  development  and  .improvement  of  the 
distributive  education  program, 

2,  Qualifications 

a,  three  (3)  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 

in  the  field  of  distributive  education, 

b.  Education-  he/she  shall  have  minimum  qualifica- 
tions of  the  distributive  education  teacher 
coordinator, 

C,  Instructional  personnel 

1,  Duties 

The  five  major  functions  of  the  instructional 
personnel  are:  program  building,  coordinating, 
supervision,  and  public  relations, 

2,  Qualifications 

Shall  meet  qualifications  specified  for  area  in 
^jhich  teaching, 

Vll,  Teacher  education-  In-service 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  be  responsible  for  adequate 
teacher  education  programs  of  ore-service  training  conducted  at  designated 
institutions.  The  State  Board  shall  be  responsible  for  all  such  programs 
in  the  State, 
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A.  In-servtce  training 

In-service  tercher  education  ^^dll  be  offered  to 
distributive  education  personnel  by  the  teecher 
edvcator,  State  staff,  or  special  consultants. 

Training  mil  be  provided  through  regular  institutional 
courses, short  intensive  coursed,  summer  ^Torkshops, 

State,  area,  and  local  conferences,  and  other  forms  of  meetings, 

3^  Student  teaching 

Arrangements  should  be  made  for  a program  of  student 
teaching.  Student  teachers  >dll  be  assigned  to  qualified 
teacher  coordinators,  or  teachers  of  preparatory  and 
supplementary  classes  for  adults  ^ho  have  had  a minimum 
of  two  (2)  years  of  experience  in  a distributive  education 
program,' “and  ^dll  be  provided  a series  of  planned  experiences 

prescribed  by  the  teacher  trainer, 

C,  Requirements  for  enrollment  in  teacher  education  courses 

Individuals  preparing  to  be  teacher  coordinators,  or  teachers 
of  Preparatory  or  supolementary  classes  for  adults  in  a 
distributive  occupation,  either  before  or  by  the  time  they 
have  completed  the  training  program,  shall  have  the  occupa- 
tional experience  required  for  teacher  coordinators  in  a 
distributive  occupation,  or  vdll  obtain  such  experience 
as  a part  of  their  training  at  the  teacher  training  in- 
stitution, This  does  not  preclude  the  occasional  enrollment 
in  teacher  training  courses  of  school  administrators,  and 
others,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  responsibilities 
in  vocational  education.  Students  entering  this  program  must 
be  selected  students  t,dth  the  proper  career  objective. 
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Research  demon str?tion  and  experimental  orograms. 

A,  Pilot  experimental  or  demonstration  programs  shall  be 
developed  thrrngh  the  recommendation  of  a local  advisory 
committee  and  the  joint  efforts  of  the  school  administra- 
tors and  the  State  staff  for  Distributive  Education^ 

B • Pilot  programs  may  be  established  to  dEnonstrate  new 
or  unique  and,  practices,  teqi  liques  or  other  unusual 
procedures.  They  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Poard 
for  Vocational  Education, 

• C,  Pilot  programs  may  also  experiment  with  the  use  of  in- 
structors qualified  in  other  vocational  services, 
specialties  and  disciplines, 

D,  Functional  distributive  subjects  helpful  to  other  voca- 
tional fields  may  also  be  offered  through  distributive 
education  pilot  programs, 

E,  Complete  follow-up  records  shall  be  kept  of  all  pilot 
programs  for  evaluative  purposes.  Student  success  in 
terms  of  gainful  employment  shall  determine  the  con- 
tinuation of  a program  as  a permanent  offering, 

F,  Research,  demonstration,  and  experimental  programs  will 
be  submitted,  to  the  State  B oard  for  approval  of  each 
project  to  be  reimbursed  prior  to  the  establishment 

of  such  program. 

Reimbursement 

Vocational  education  funds  may  be  used  for  programs  of  instruction, 
supervision  and  administration,  counseling  and  guidance  services, 
research,  ancillary  services;  demonstratioxi  and  experimental  programs 


may  also  be  reimbursed.  T he  amount  of  money  to  be  approved  for  each 
project  vdll  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  State  and  Federal  funds 
available.  Reimbursement  t.o.11  be  determined  prior  to  the  approval  of 
• the  project, 

' ‘Vocational  funds  may  be  used  in  a program  for: 

1.  Salaries  of  credentialed  vocational  personnel  for  time 
spent  in  activities  related  to  distributive  education, 

2.  Travel  meetings  approved  by  the  State  B oard  for  Vocational 

Education  and  local  educational  agencies,  consultants,  ~ 

advisory  committees,  and  others  acting  in  an  advisory 

. « 

capacity  to  the  Distributive  Education  Division. 

3.  Equipment 

Acquisition  and  repair  of  instructional  eouipment,  supplies, 
and  teaching  aids  may  be  reimbursed. 
h.  Teacher  education  programs  may  be  reimbursed. 

Research,  deomontration,  and  experimental  programs 
may  be  reimbursed  ^rith  Vocational  Education  funds. 

B . . For  audits  of  local  agencies,  the  follo^'dng  specific  audit 

instructions  shall  be  used  to  verify  that: 

'J 1.  Funds  disbursed  by  the  State  to  the  local  agency  ^rere 
received  and  properly  accounted  for. 

2,  Payments  reported  by  the  local  agency  ^-rere  actually 
made  to  the  vendor Sj  contractors,  and  employees  and 
that  they  conform  to  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

3.  Refunds,  discounts,  etc.,  were  properly  credited  to  the 
specific  programs  as  reductions  of  the  gross  expenditures. 

U.  Payments  are  supported  by  adequate  evidence  of  the 

delivery  of  goods  or  performances  of  services. 
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Encumbrances  or  obligations  included  in  the  report  of 
expenditures  were  actually  incurred  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  expenditure  was  claimed, 

6.  T he  same  item  is  not  reported  as  an  exoenditure  for  two 

(2)  or  more  years^  encumbrances  in  one  year  and  pay- 

ment in  another,  • 

7.  All  expenditures  claimed  for  federally;:*  supported  projects 
were  made  for  properly  approved  projects,  are  easily 

i dentifiable  with  these  projects,  and  are  the  individual 
items  adequately  described  in  the  "approval  and  the  claim 
for  reimbursement. 

8.  State  and  local  rules  applicable  to  equipment  records  and 
control  are  followed. 

9.  Prorated  expenditures,  such  as;  salaries,  travel,  etc.,  are 
divided  correctly  between  two  or  more  accounts,  and  that  the  basis 
of  such  division  is  reasonable,  equitable,  and  substantiated. 

10.  The  type  of  funds  expended  for  federally  reimbursed  projects 
are  stated  correctly;  that  Federal  funds  from  one  program 
are  not  used  for  matching  purposes  under  another  Federal 
programs,  except  as  specifically  authorized;  and  that  the 
same  expenditures  are  not  claimed  for  matching  purposes 
under  more  than  one  Federal  program, 

11.  Unexpended  or  unearned  Federal  funds,  advanced  or  overpaid, 
are  returned  promptly,  or  otherT<d.se  correctly  accounted  for. 

12.  If  the  local  agency  is  on  a fiscal  year  different  from  the 
Federal  fiscal  year,  the  audit  report  reflects  outstanding 
obligations  as  of  June  30  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit 
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identification  of  subsequent  payments  with  the  applicable 
obligation  and  comparison  with  reports  submitted  by  the 
local  agency  to  the  State  agency. 


Xr  ■miupTion 

3*0  insure  quality  progrems  in  the  field  of  distributive  education, 
constant  evaluations  should  be  made. 

Local  evaluations 
* Frequent  evaluations 

directors,  supervisor,  and  teacher. 

State  evaluation 

Suoervisory  visits  to  local  programs  will  be  made  by  staff 

« 

members  of  the  State  B oard. 

Results  of  all  evaluations  should  be  for  the  improvement  of 
the  program. 
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An  opinionnaire  containing  26  items  relative  to  master  teacher  characteri sties  such  as  knowledge,  ability 
understanding,  and  experience  was  completed  by  28  local  directors  of  vocat ional -technical  education  and 
teacher  educators.  There  was  a high  degree  of  relationship  between  the  thinking  of  the  two  groups  as  to  what 
makes  a master  teacher.  The  groups  agreed  that  the  most  important  items  were  (1)  the  ability  to  motivate 
students,  C2)  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  vocational -technical  education,  (3) 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of  learning,  (4)  experience  in  the  skills  of  the 
specialized  area  being  taught,  (5)  the  ability  to  express  ideas  adequately,  (6)  the  ability  to  demonstrate 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  related  technical  theory  in  specialized  area.  The  items  on 
which  the  groups  had  the  most  disagreement  were  (1)  the  ability  to  develop  an  effective  course  of  study 
(2;  the  ability  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  workmanship,  (3)  the  ability  to  select,  evaluate 
classify,  and  use  prepared  subject  materials,  (4)  knowledge  and  understanding  of  testing  and 

evaluation,  (5)  knowledge  and  understanding  of  child  growth  and  development,  and  (6)  experience  in  teaching 
shop  and_ related  subjects.  Few  items  were  checked  as  unimportant  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  master  teacher. 
The  opinions  expressed  will  be  considered  in  formulating  new  curriculums.  (EM) 
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WHAT  MAKES  A MASTER  TEACHER 


The  creation  of  the  new  department  of  vocational -teclmical  education  at 
Rutgers  - The  State  University,  provides  a unique  and  important  opportunity  for  j 

the  staff  to  explore  its  challenge.  Unicjue,  because  the  department  represents  ’ 1 

but  the  second  organized  in  the  nation  to  encompass  all  of  the  fields  of  vocational-  j 

technical  education,  and  the  first  to  be  located  entirely  within  a graduate  school  | 

of  education. 

Preliminary  discussions  lead  the  staff  to  the  conclusion  that  its  energies 
should  be  expended  in  a twofold  direction:  (1)  preparing  truly  master  teachers, 
and  (2)  developing  coordination,  supervision,  and  administrative  talents. 

In  an  attempt  to  build  a master  of  education  curriculum  to  meet  the  first 
objective;  that  of  preparing  master  teachers,  the  department  faculty  was  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  for  defining  in  rather  clear  terms,  "What  Makes  A Master 
Teacher."  Certainly  it  was  felt  a truly  master  teacher  may  be  far  different 
than  merely  a teacher  with  a master's  degree.  Indeed,  a teacher  so  identified 
may  not  even  be  a holder  of  the  master's  degree;  but  if  the  degree  is  to  reflect 
its  true  value,  the  term  "master"  must  become  central  to  the  endeavor.  There- 
fore, within  the  limitations  of  time  and  resources,  it  was  decided  to  study  the 
problem  by  making  an  analysis  of  what  is  being  done  at  other  institutions  and 
what,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of  distinguishing  master  teacher  characteristics  I 

could  be  observed  by  practitioners  in  the  field.  The  latter  is  reported  herein.  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Concisely  stated,  the  problem 
was  to  determine  what  factors  could 
be  clearly  identified  and  associated 
with  the  individual  who  was  consid- 
ered a "master”  of  vocational- 
technical  education  pedagogy.  The 
problem,  stated  in  a simple  question 
was:  "What  makes  a master  teacher  ?" 


THE  PROCEDURE 

The  procedure  was  to  develop 
a list  of  26  items  under  the  prefixes, 
the  ability  to  . . ’ . , knowledge  and 
understanding  to  ... , and  experi- 
ence in  ....  In  this  respect  the 
study  by  Walsh  served  as  the  basis 
for  items. ^ These  items  were 
screened  and  added  to  by  members 
of  the  staff.  A continuum  of  very 
important,  important,  somewhat 
important,  and  unimportant  was 
provided  for  each  item. 

This  opinionnaire  type  instru- 
ment was  then  circulated  to  the  total 
population  of  New  Jersey  local  di- 
rectors and  to  a*  sample  of  nationally 
recognized  vocational -technical  edu- 
cators. Thirty  local  directors  were 
included  in  the  study,  of  which  28 
returns  were  received  in  time  for 
tabulation.  Twenty-three  teacher 
educators  were  included  and  18 
returns  received. 


Scores  for  each  item  were  ascer- 
tained from  the  weighted  continuum,  thus 
permitting  ranking  of  items  by  order  of 
importance.  Separate  rankings  were 
made  for  each  of  the  samples;  local 
directors,  and  teacher  educators.  A 
Spearman- Brown  rank  order  correlation 
was  computed  to  ascertain  the  degree 
of  agreement  between  the  two  groups 

THE  FINDINGS 


There  is  a high  degree  of  relation- 
ship between  the  thinking  of  local  dir- 
ectors and  vocational -technical  teacher 
educators  relative  to  what  makes  a 
master  teacher.  A correlation  coeffi- 
cient of  .76  was  found  to  exist  between 
the  rankings  by  both  groups.  This  is 
to  say  both  teacher  educators  and  local 
directors  appear  to  look  with  import- 
ance on  a substantial  number  of  the 
same  factors  that  constitute  a master 
teacher. 

Paramount  to  a master  teacher  in 
both  lists  is  the  ability  to  motivate  stu- 
dents. Table  1 shows  complete  agree- 
ment on  this  point.  In  ascending  order 
of  most  important  and  in  close  agree- 
ment between  the  two  samples  the  fol- 
lowing seven  items  are  of  interest: 

Item  No. 

2 Abili^  to  motivate  students. 


^John  P.  Walsh,  Teacher  Competencies  in  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 
Washington,  D.  C. : U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Office  of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  1960. 


Item  No. 


Item  No. 


12  Knowledge  and  understand- 

ing of  objectives  of 
vocational -technic  al 
education. 

13  Knowledge  and  understand- 

ing of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  learning. 

24  Experience  in  the  skills  of 
the  specialized  area 
being  taught. 

10  Ability  to  express  ideas 
adequately. 

1 Ability  to  demonstrate 
skills. 

14  Knowledge  and  understand- 

ing of  related  technical 
theory  in  specialized 
area. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  rank- 
ing, or  of  less  importance  and  in 
ascending  order,  but  still  in  high 
correlation  between  the  two  sam- 
ples were  found  the  three  items  of; 

Item  No. 

19  Knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of 
education. 

18  Knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  services  provided, 
types  and  location  of  com- 
munity organizations. 


16  Knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  keeping  records 
and  making  reports. 

Items  on  which  there  appears 
to  be  the  greatest  disagreement  in 
opinion  between  the  two  samples 
are: 

Item  No. 

4 Ability  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive course  of  study. 

8 Ability  to  develop  an 

appreciation  of  good 
workmanship. 

9 Ability  to  select,  evaluate, 

classify,  file  and  use  pre- 
pared subject  materials. 

15  Knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  testing  and  evaluation. 

21  Knowledge  and  understanding 
of  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

26  Experience  in  teaching  shop 
and/or  related  subjects. 

All  other  items  on  the  list  of 
26  were  in  close  agreement  between 
the  two  extremes;  top  or  bottom  of 
the  list.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  few  of  the  items  were 
checked  by  the  respondents  as  un- 
important to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  master  teacher. 


TABLE  1 


Items  By  Rank  Order  Of  Importance^ 


Item  No. 

Rank  by 
Directors 
(N  = 28) 

Rank  by 
Tch.  Educators 
(N  = 18) 

(1)  Ability  to  demonstrate  skills. 

6 

8.5 

(2)  Ability  to  maintain  discipline. 

8.5 

20 

(3)  Ability  to  motivate  students. 

1 

1 

(4)  Ability  to  develop  an  effective 
course  of  study. 

20.5 

11.5 

(5)  Ability  to  work  as  a member 
of  a professional  team. 

14.5 

11.5 

(6)  Ability  to  organize  and  manage 
the  shop,  lab  and  classroom. 

8.5 

6 

(7)  Ability  to  use  a variety  of 
teaching  methods . 

16 

14 

(8)  Ability  to  develop  appreciation 
of  good  workmanship. 

17 

8.5 

(9)  Ability  to  select,  evaluate,  classify 
file  and  use  prepared  subject  mat- 
erials. 

24 

17.5 

(10)  Ability  to  express  ideas  adequately. 

5 

3 

(11)  Knowledge  and  use  of  philosophy 
of  public  education. 

18.5 

17.5 

(12)  Knowledge  and  use  of  objectives 
of  vocational  education. 

2.5 

4.5 

(13)  Knowledge  and  use  of  the  basic 
principles  of  learning. 

2.5 

4.5 

(14)  Knowledge  and  use  of  related 
technical  theory  in  specialized 

7 

11.5 

area. 

^Source  of  data  — Responses  from  local  directors  and  teacher  educators. 
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Items  By  Rank  Order  of  Importance 


Item  No. 

Rank  by 
Directors 
(N  = 28) 

Rank  by 

Tch.  Educators 
(N  = 18) 

(15)  Knowledge  and  use  of  testing 
and  evaluation. 

20.5 

11.5 

(16)  Knowledge  and  use  of  keeping 
records  and  mtiking  reports. 

22 

21 

(17)  Knowledge  and  use  of  industry- 
school -community  relationships. 

23 

17.5 

(18)  Knowledge  and  use  of  services 
provided,  types,  and  locations  of 
community  organizations. 

25 

25 

(19)  Knowledge  and  use  of  the  history 
of  education. 

26 

, t ' 

26 

(20)  Knowledge  and  use  of  research 
and  its  implications  to  teaching. 

18.5 

23 

(21)  Knowledge  and  use  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  vocational -technical 
education. 

11 

17.5 

(22)  Knowledge  and  use  of  child  growth 
and  development. 

14.5 

24 

(23)  Knowledge  and  use  of  psychological 
and  sociological  implications  of 
teacher-pupil  relations. 

12.5 

15 

(24)  Experience  in  the  skills  of  the 
specialized  area  being  taught. 

4 

2 

(25)  Experience  in  the  preparation  of 
instructional  materials. 

10 

7 

(26)  Experience  in  teaching  shop  and/or 
related  subjects. 

12.5 

22 

1 


DISCUSSION 


The  study  was  one  of  answering 
the  question,  ’’What  makes  a master 
teacher  in  the  area  of  vocational - 
technical  education?”  An opinionnaire 
was  developed  consisting  of  26  items 
and  administered  to  two  independent 
samples  ; one  composed  of  local  direc- 
tors of  vocational -technical  education 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  other  of 
nationally  recognized  teacher  edu- 
cators of  vocational -technical  edu- 
cation. The  local  director  sample 
resulted  in  a return  of  28  out  of  30 
for  93  per  cent  and  18  out  of  23 
teacher  educators  for  a 78  per  cent 
return. 

The  fact  that  the  opinions  between 
the  two  samples  substantially  agreed  (a 
correlation  of  .76  was  found)  supports 
the  validity  of  the  ranking  of  the  twenty - 
six  items  in  order  of  importance.  This 
is  to  say,  both  practitioners  and  those 
responsible  for  preparing  teachers 
agree  on  what  ’’sets  apart”  a teacher 
from  his  colleagues  and  identifies  him 
as  a master  of  pedagogy. 

If  these  factors,  identified  with- 
in the  limitations  of  this  study  are  to 
be  of  value,  they  must  be  implemented 
into  action.  In  this  resppct,  the  new 
department  of  vocational. -technical 
education  at  Rutgers  - The  State 
University,  has  been  provided  the 
opportunity  to  incorporate  these 
findings  into  a new  curriculum  for 
preparing  teachers  at  the  master’s 
degree  level.  Obviously,  some  can 
be  best  implemented  through  formal 
courses  while  others  through  contrived  ^ 
experiences.  For  example,  the  para- 
mount factor  of  a master  teacher, 
according  to  the  study,  is  the  ability 
to  motivate  the  student  to  learn.  Such 


teacher  ability  undoubtedly  cannot  be 
taught  in  a single  specific  course.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  possible  to  give  the 
teacher  added  power  to  motivate  student 
learning  through  a contrived  experience 
to  make  subject  matter  (or  skills)  mean- 
ingful and  viable  through  his  own  up- 
dating in  technology.  This  is  to  say,  if 
the  teacher  himself  speaks  from  recent 
experiences,  the  teaching  process  may 
become  more  motivating.  Therefore, 
the  Department’s  Master  Teacher 
Program  will  include,  on  a pilot  basis, 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  be 
master  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  industry  and/or  the  research 
laboratory  to  experience  ’’first  hand” 
an  updating  experience. 

It  is  anticipated  this  same  experi- 
ence will  not  only  provide  a teacher 
with  that  ’’extra  spark”  of  enthusiasm 
to  motivate  students  to  want  to  learn, 
but  will  also  give  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  new  skills  and  knowledges  which 
can  be  achieved  only  by  on-the-job  and 
’’doing  type”  experiences.  The  extern- 
ship  in  science  and  technology,  thus 
will  be  a required  course  as  part  of 
the  master  teacher  preparation  option 
of  most  majors,  i.e.  vocational  agri- 
culture, trade  and  industrial  and  others 
as  they  are  added. 

Other  items  identified  as  distin- 
guis'hable  and  unique  to  the  master  teach- 
er carry  the  prefix  ’’knowledge  and 
understanding  of  . . . ” As  such,  they 
exemplify  more  or  less  the  traditional 
acquisition  of  content  through  formal 
course  work.  This  is  to  say,  the  study 
of  objectives  of  vocational  education 
and  basic  principles  of  learning  as 
well  as  related  subject  matter  such 
as  mathematics  and  science,  main- 
ly are  acquired  through  classical 
learning  methodsr -These  then,  will 
become  courses  of  a formal  nature  in 
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the  master  teacher  preparation 
program.  But,  unlike  some  of  the 
more  compartmentalized  structures 
which  separate  the  areas  of  vocation- 
al education,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  synthesize  certain  common  ele- 
ments into  a core  for  ^ majors  of 
vocational -technical  education. 

Thus  it  is  hoped,  through  inter- 
action to  broaden  the  horizons  of 
the  master  teacher  so  as  to  acquire 
an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Little,  if  anything  concrete,  can 
be  drawn  from  this  study  to  implement 
the  role  of  the  Department  in  prepar- 


ing coordinators,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  for  vocational - 
technical  education.  Other  studies 
of  a leadership  and  administrative 
nature  will  have  to  be  relied  on  to 
supply  direction  and  content  to 
meet  this  specific  objective. 

In  summary,  the  present  study 
focused  thinking  and  attention  on 
the  Department's  role  in  developing 
master  teachers.  To  this  end,  a 
number  of  pertinent  opinions  were 
expressed  which  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  formulating 
new  and  viable  courses  and  curri- 
culums . 


Carl  J.  Schaefer,  Chairman 
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Students  in  grades  8,  9,  and  12,  graduates,  dropouts,  parents,  labor  organizat ions,  apprentices,  and  business 
and  industry  were  surveyed  to  gather  informat  ion" about  the  educational  needs  of  the  population  for  earning 
a living  and  to  provide  aid  in  establishing  guidelines  for  an  educational  program  of  the  future.  Grade  12 
responses  indicated  that  51.3  percent  planned  to  attend  college,  26.6  percent  planned  to  go  to  work,  and  10.6 
percent  planned  to  attend  vocational  school.  Of  669  responses  from  1,984  quest ionnai res  to  graduates  of  the 
1963  class  57  percent  were  attending  college  full  time.  Of  383  responses  from  the  960  dropouts  contacted,  33 
percent  left  school  for  employment,  13.2  percent  to  enter  the  armed  forces,  27.9  percent  for  marriage,  and 
14.2  percent  were  expelled.  Estimated  employment  increases  from  1963  to  1966  were  8.8  percent  in  professional 
and  management,  2.8  percent  in  clerical  and  sales,  4.3  percent  in  service,  7.5  percent  in  skilled,  9.3  percent 
in  semiskilled,  and  8.9  percent  in  unskilled  groups.  Some  of  the  recommendations  were;  (1)  Business,  industry 
and  labor  should  become  more  familiar  with  current  school  courses,  (2)  Parents  should  have  a more  realistic 
understanding  of  the  education  their  children  could  profit  from  and  Jobs  they  will  probably  obtain, '(3) 

Schools  should  modify  the  emphasis  on  a preparatoVy  college  program,  develop  a proper  balance' between 
academic  and  vocational  curriculums,  build  prestige  and  acceptability  into  every  curriculum  offered,  meet  the 
dropout  challenge  by  providing  curriculums  to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and’ abi 1 ities  of  all  students, 
establish  a complete  counseling  and  guidance  program,  and  continuously  evaluate  the  economy  and  develop  and 
modify  courses  to  meet  current  employment  standards.  (MM) 
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September  1,  1964 


To  the  Community  of  Omaha: 

I express  my  appreciation  to  all  the  facets  of  the  community 
for  the  concern  and  interest  in  reviewing  and  planning  for  a program 
of  Education  for  Work.  It  is  evident  from  the  interaction  of  all 
the  community  groups  that  this  concern  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
problem,  but  a challenge  for  all  of  us. 

The  rapidly  increasing  complexity  of  our  society,  in  terms 
of  auto^tion  and  technology,  notes  a need  for  a new  look  at  the 
knowledge  and  skills  our  population  requires  for  employment.  This 
is  true  for  the  young  adults  entering  the  world  of  work,  as  well 
as  the  adults  demanding  a need  for  new  occupational  skills  and 
knowledge. 

This  study  is  an  example  of  the  achievements  possible  when 
educators,  parents,  students  and  representatives  of  business, 
industry  and  labor  unite  their  efforts  in  studying  information 
required  to  meet  a common  challenge. 

The  study  should  be  of  practical  value  to  all  facets  of 
the  community  in  planning  and  developing  a program  of  Education 
for  Work.  Such  a program  would  meet  the  occupational  needs  of 
all  youth  and  adults  in  the  Omaha  community. 


Paul  A.  Miller 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
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Survey  and  Study 
to 

Determine^  a Program  of 
Education  fSr  the  World  of 
Work,-  in  Terms  of  Youth 
and  Adults,  as  an  Integral 
Part  of  the  Omaha 
Public  Schools. 


In  1970  .... 

These  Omaha  Youth  and  Adults 
Will  Be  Numbered  Among 
The  100  Million  Workers 
of  the  United  States. 


WHY  Did  the  Omaha  Public  Schools 

See  the  Need  for  the  Study? 

^*=11  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  there  is  no  real  assurance  now  that 
mastery  of  an  occupation,  once  achieved,  will  last  a worker  a lifetime.  Al- 
though jobs  may  change,  a worker  who  has  mastered  the  skills  of  a trade  or 
occupation  and  who  has  kept  himself  abreast  of  new  techniques  and  develop- 
ments can  reasonably  expect  to  continue  in  his  trade  throughtout  his  working 
life.  Pre-employment  training  of  youth  must  therefore  provide  a solid  occupa- 
tional foundation.  In  addition,  the  potential  member  of  the  labor  force  must 
be  well  aware  of  his  responsibility  for  his  own  self-development  if  he  is  to 
continue  to  keep  up  to  date  in  his  occupation.  Since  more  and  more  workers 
will  need  a program  of  lifelong  learning,  continuing  educational  opportunities 
must  be  provided  to  cope  with  occupational  change.  Vocational  educators 
must  train  more  broadly  for  career  patterns,  for  a lifelong  sequence  of  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Na^onal  Study 

3<k. 

^Summary  Report  of  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education 
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WHAT  ABOUT  OMAMAf 


The  growth  of  the  Omaha  metropo^Htan  area  in  excess  people 

with  a total  labor  force  ol  more  than  20 1, ©00  is  signlilijiiirti  The  nnm. 
hereof  employable  people  will  increase  with  the  popOlMOh  growth*  With 
this  growth  will  come  the  need  for  additional  ptOlPOiOS  of  edoc-ation 
related  to  the  world  of  work. 
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This  nation  must  make  optimum  use  of  its  manpower  resources.  Its  goal 
must  be  the  best  possible  education  and  training  that  all  may  . have  a good  life 
and  make  a good  living.  In  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  an 
expanding  need  for  an  adequate  pool  of  skilled  workers  with  a background  of 
vocational  education.  The  public  schools  have  had  the  responsibility  for  voca- 
tional education.  This  occupational  preparation  should  rightfully  be  made 
available  to  all  youth  and  adults. . Such  vocational  preparation  must  be  in  bal- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  economy  exhibited  through  business  and  industry. 


Nebraska  has  had  a limited  program  of  education  for  the  world  of  work.  In 
view  of  OUT  technical  age,  it  is  apparent  that  an  expansion  of  this  segment  of 
education  will  occur.  As  such,  it  is  most  important  to  identify  certain  of  the 
personal  and  educational  characteristics  which  are  the  basis  for  this  form  of 
education,  as  it  exists  in  Nebraska  communities.  This  survey  and  study  is  in- 
tended to  provide  recommendations  which  will  result  in  a realistic  approach  to 
education  for  the  world  of  work. 


Business  and  industry  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  are  challenged  by  constant 
change  and  thus  the  manpower  needs  are  greatly  affected.  The  methods  and 
techniques  for  operation  of  business  and  industry  will  require  new  approaches 
to  work  knowledge  and  skill.  The  Omaha  Public  Schools  of  Nebraska  are  in 
a most  vital  position  tp  help  meet  this  need.  A new  pattern  of  education  for 
the  world  of  work  is  one  of  the  hopes  for  Omaha’s  manpower  requirements. 
This  is  the  challenge! 
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Common  Task 


Determine  the  present  employment  possibilities. 

Project  job  possibilities  in  relation  to  the  future  employment  requirements. 

Determine  those  goals  of  elementary  education  for  developing  a sense  of  values 
for  the  world  of  work. 

Review  the  enrichment  and  exploratory  courses  of  the  junior  high  school  in 
terms  of  earning  a living. 

"Determine  the  school  program  for  high  school  youth  who  upon  graduation  are 
preparing  to  directly  enter  employment. 

Examine  the  needs  of  youth  with  academic,  sociological,  or  economic  challenges 
that  prevent  success  in  the  regular  school  program  as  related  to  the  world  of  work. 

Ascertain  the  preparatory  work  education  needed  by  those  youth  and  adults 
who  have  completed  or  left  high  schurol  and  are  available  for  full-time  study. 

Determine  the  needs,  in  relation  to  additional  adult  education  or  re-education, 
for  the  continuity  of  employment.  ^ 

Plan  a program  of  parent  education  for  interpretation  of  education  for  the 
world  of  work.  ^ 

s 

I 

Determine  the  facilities  needed  fo^  executing  the  program  of  education  for 
the  world  of  work.  \ 
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The  Search 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OMAHA  CHAMBER  Of  COM! 


of  the  Survey  and  Study 


WHY? 


The  Omaha  Public  Schools  recognized  the  need  to  gather  and  evaluate 
certain  pertinent  information  con^cerning  the  educational  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion for  earning  a living  in  metropolitan  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Such  facts  revealed 
the  present  status  of  education,  for  earning  a living  and  thus  will  provide  aid 
in  establishing  the  guide  lines  for  this  educational  program  of  the  future. 


HOW? 


WHAT? 


A steering  committee  composed  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  pf  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education  acted  in  an  advisory  relationship  to  the  Director 
of  the  Survey  and  Study.  In  turn  the  results  of  the  survey  and  study  were 
presented  to  a community  advisory  committee.  This  advisory  committee  viewed 
the  information  and  advised  regarding  the  plans  for  community  understanding 
and  participation  in  this  educational  program. 


The  information  obtained  through  the  use  of  questionnaires  has  been  tabu- 
lated and  a summary  of  the  results  prepared  for  use  in  this  brochure.  A detailed 
summary  is  available  in  form  of  the  complete  survey  and  study. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  determine  the  need  of  education 
for  the  world  of  work  in  the  Omaha  Public  Schools. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

The  Eighth  Grade  Students 
The  Ninth  Grade  Students 
The  High  School  Seniors 

The  High  School  Graduates  of  One  Year  Ago 
The  Dropouts  of  the  1962-1963  School  Year 
The  Statistical  Reports  of  the  School  District  of  Omaha 
The  Parent  Leadership  in  Schools  r 

The  Labor  Organizations 
The  Apprentices 

Business  and  Industry  Employers 
The  Nebraska  Department  of  Labor 
Civic  Groups  and  Public  Agencies 


Where  Are  the  Jobs  in  the  Community? 

What  Occupations  Support  the  Economy  of  This  Community? 

What  Does  Labor  and  Management  Desire  in  Occupational 
Training? 

Does  Interest  Exist  for  a School  of  Continuing  Education? 

What  Are  the  Educational  Plans  of  Our  Students? 

Are  the  Educational  Plans  of  Our  Students  Realistic? 

How  Do  Parents  Feel  about  the  Occupational  Plans  for 
Their  Children?  , 

What  Should  Be  the  Educational  Program  to  Meet- 
Occupational  Needs? 

How  Do  the  High  School  Graduates  React  to  the  Educational 
Program? 

How  Do  the  Dropouts  React  to  the  Educational  Program? 
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VIEW  FUTURE 


EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 


1964  EIGHTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 


3,684  Students 

• 1,821  Girls 

• 1,863  Boys 


Their  Plans  NOW  for  the  Future 


High  school  graduation 


Attend  a vocational 
school  after  high  school 


No  plans 


Less  than  high  school 
graduation 


Attend  college 


Eighth  Graders 

This  Is  How  They  See  H Now 


TOTAL 

TOTAL 

t 

FOR  BOYS 

FOR  GIRLS 

Attend  college 

55.0% 

50.5% 

Attend  a vocational  school  after  high  school 

12.7 

16.5 

High  school  graduation 

26.5 

28.6 

Less  than  high  school  graduation 

2.3 

1.4 

No  plans 

3.5 

3.0 

the  Eighth  Grade  . 


SCHOOL  COLLEGE 

BEVERIDGE  68.6% 

GEORGE  W.  NORRIS  56.3 
HORACE  MANN  41.1 

INDIAN  HILL  42.9 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  81.7 
McMillan  53.7 

MONROE  69.9 

RALPH  MARRS  28.5 

TECHNICAL  38.5 

ELEMENTARY  35.6 

AVERAGE  5Z8% 


. Student  Plans  by 

SCHOOL 

OF 

CONTINUING  HIGH 
EDUCATION  SCHOOL 


........  ^ 

13.9% 

15.9% 

22.5 

17.0 

12.4  42.6 

12.6  42.2 


10.9 

5.9 

0 Q e 

14.6 

13.7 

17.1 

OA  O 

48.8 

lit  1 

11.2 

42.7 

U6% 

27.6 

Schools 

LESS  THAN 
HIGH 
SPHOOL 

0.7 

3.0 


1.5 

• 0.2 
.6 

3.0 

5.1 
L8% 


NO  PLANS 

1.6% 

3.5 
0.9 

2.3 

1.5 
3.2 

1.6 
5.0 
6.5 

5.4 

11% 
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STUDENTS 


VIEW  FUTURE 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 

1964  NINTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

3.964  Students 

• 1,909  Girls 

• 2,055  Boys 

Their  Plans  NOW  for  the  Future 


High  school  graduation 


Attend  a vocational 
school  after  high,  school 


No  plans 


Less  than 
high  school 
graduation 


Ninth  Graders 

This  Is  How  They  See  It  Now 


TOTAL 

TOTAL 

FOR  BOYS 

FOR  GIRLS 

Attend  college 

55.3% 

40.7% 

Attend  a vocational  school  after  high  school 

* 12.5 

18.8 

High  school  graduation 

28.0 

37.0 

Less  than  high  school  graduation 

.9 

1.1 

No  plans 

3.3 

2.4 

The  Ninth  Grade  . . . Student  Plans  by  Schools 

SCHOOL 


OF 

r'rMUTi  MI 

LESS  THAN 

SCHOOL 

COLLEGE 

EDUCATION 

riivspn 

SCHOOL 

nl®M 

SCHOOL 

NO  PLA 

lENiCif  lllCM 

■ ‘57:5% 

21.0% 

1.0% 

0.5% 

CENTRAL  HIGH 

58.3 

loa 

29.2 

0.4 

1.9 

NORTH  I^m 

41.5  ; 

13.8 

38.9 

3.2 

2.6 

SOUTH  HIGH 

25.9 

13.0 

54.5 

1.0 

5.6 

TECHNICAL  HIGH 

26.9 

15.8 

46.4 

1.7 

9.2 

BEVERIDGE 

71.2 

10.5 

18.3 

GEORGE  W.  NORRI 

S 72.1 

12.1 

15.0 

0.3 

.5 

HORACE  MANN 

58.6 

10.2 

30.3 

0.9 

INDIAN  HILL 

40,6 

20.3 

36.7 

2.4 

LEWIS  AND^  CLARI 

C 55.5 

22.3 

21.5 

0.2 

0.5 

RALPH  MARRS 

33.3 

25.5 

35.5 

2.1 

3.6 

McMILLAN 

52.5 

16.9 

29.1 

0.3 

1.2 

MONROE 

72.5 

14.4 

11.2 

1.9 

AVERAGE 

15.5% 

32.4% 

To% 

11% 
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SCHOOL  SENIORS 


VIEW  FUTURE 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 


THE  1964  SENIORS 

2,423  Students 

• 1,190  Girls 

• 1,233  Boys 


Their  Plans  NOW  for  the  Future 


Attend  a vocational 


I 
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4,859  SENIORS  IN  36  OMAHA  AREA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
LOOK  AT 

I 

I 

A School  of  Continuing  Education 

...  A Vocational  'School  after  High  School 

Their  Interest 


Interest  Total 

Boys  Girls  Interest 

6 OMAHA  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  511  501  1,012 

Benson  North 

Beveridge  South 

Central  Technical 


9 OMAHA  PAROCHIAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
Archibishop  Ryan  Marian 

Cathedral  Mercy 

Creighton  Prep  Notre  Dame 

Holy  Name  Sacred  Heart 

St.  Joseph 


91 


171 


262 


21  OMAHA  AREA  HIGH  SCHOOLS  249 


Ashland 

Bellevue 

Bennington 

Blair 

Elkhorn 

Fort  Calhoun 

Fremont 

Gretna 

Mead 

Millard 

Yutan 


Nebraska  City 
Papillion 
Plattsmouth 
Ralston 

School  for  the  Deaf 

Springfield 

Valley 

Wahoo 

Waterloo 

Westside 


231 


480 


WHERE  IS  THIS  1,754 


Allied  Agriculture  34 

Business  and  Clerical  576 

Sales  and  Distribution 102 

Home  Economics 82 

Performing  Arts  127 


STUDENT  INTEREST? 

Industrial  Services  163 

Maintenance  and  Repair  205 

Graphic  Arts  85 

Construction  and  Manufacturing..  215 
Health  and  Medical  165 


mumsm 


The  1 963  Graduate... 


. . . after  one  year! 


OF  1 ,984  GRADUATES  ASKED 
36.8%  or  729  Reported 

— 669  Responses 
— 60  No  Forward  Address 

Of  the  669  Responses 

Concerning  College  Attendance  Now 

57.0%  Full  Time 
1.9%  Part  Time 
41.1%  None 


On  Employment  Now  - 669  answered 

• 220  FULL  TIME  * 219  PART  TIME  * 230  NONE 


OF  102  RESPONSES  AS  UNEMPLOYED  NOW 

89  Attending  College  or  Business  School 
13  Unemployed  and  not  in  school 


THOSE  EMPLOYED  BY  MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


Professional  1.1% 

Managerial  3 

Clerical  43.6 

Sales  12.4 

Skilled  9.5 

Semi-skilled  or  Operator 7.3 

Service 16.7 

Unskilled  or  Laborer 6.2 

Other  2.9 


How  Many  Had  How  Many  Jobs? 


No  Job 
1 

2 

3 


18.8% 

54.6 

20.8 

5.8 
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The  "63  Graduate  and 

Counseling  and  Guidance 


AMOUNT  OF  AMOUNT  OF  HELP 

HELP  NEEDED  All 

Needed  Some 


• COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION 

▼ 

V 

T 

Great  Amount 

25.1% 

29.2% 

34.6%' 

Some 

43.7 

39.6 

39.6 

Little  or  None 

31.2 

31.5 

22.2 

• VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION 

• 

Great  Amount 

24.1% 

29.3% 

37.6% 

Some 

43.8 

32.7 

45.0 

Little  or  None 

32.1 

25.4 

22.6 

• JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Great  Amount 

20.3% 

20.9% 

31.8% 

Some 

36.9 

23.5 

34.5 

Little  or  None 

42.8 

17.4 

10.4 

• FINDING  A JOB 

Great  Amount 

17.1% 

18.9% 

14.4% 

Some 

23.1 

. 28.9 

20.6 

Little  or  None 

59.8 

9.5 

8.5 

o 
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GIVEN 

Little 

or 

None 


▼ 

36.2% 

20.8 

46.3 

33.1% 

22.3 

52.0 

47.3% 

42.0 
72.2 

66.7% 

50.5 

82.0 
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THE  SCHOOL  DROPOUT 


960  OF  THE  1963  DROPOUTS  ASKED 

T 

125  Reported  with  no  forwarding  address  for  mail 
197  Reported  at  Is^^quest  with  questionnaire 
61  Reported  at  2nd  request  with  post  card 

or 

a 39.9%  Return 


PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 

125  State  of  Mobility  — No  forwarding  address 
197  Reported  by  questionnaire  — 100  Unemployed 
61  Reported  by  post  card  — 36  Unemployed 


THEY  WERE  STUDENTS  IN  THESE  PROGRAMS 


Industrial  Arts 
and 

Pre*Vocational 

Vocational 

Day-Trade 

Business 

Homemaking 

- 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

' Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

None 

20.0% 

74.0% 

61.9% 

89.1% 

62.9% 

16.3% 

91.4% 

22.8% 

Less  than  one  year 

17.1 

8.7 

8.6 

2.2 

13.3 

28.3 

1.9 

15.2 

One  year 

20.0 

9.8 

13.3 

3.3 

16.2 

22.8 

1.9 

22.8 

Two  years 

28.6 

4.3 

12.4 

3.3 

6.7 

21.7 

2.9 

23.9 

Three  years 

10.5 

2.1 

3.8 

2.1 

10.9 

1.9 

10.9 

Four  years  or  more 

3.8 

1.1 

.9 

t 

4.4 

Why  They  Left  School 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Employment 

40.9% 

23.9% 

33.0% 

Armed  Forces 

24.8 

13.2 

Health 

6.7 

17.4 

11.7 

Marriage 

3.8 

55,4 

27.9 

Expelled 

23.8 

3.3 

14.2 

16 
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Some  Returned  . . . 

...  TO  STAY  IN  SCHOOL 

“Education  is  a vital  link  in  getting  a job”. 

“I  am  not  prepared  now”. 

“No  job  as  lack  high  school  graduation”. 

“People  make  great  mistakes”. 

“Help  others  not  to  make  same  mistake”. 

“No  vocational  education  or  experience”. 

“Thought  I had  learned  all,  now  I know  I was  wrong” 
“No  job  because  I was  a dropout”. 

“Education  improves  your  job  possibility”. 

“Teachers  can  help  us  if  we  learn  to  listen”. 


Some  Facts  To  Ponder 


COMPLETION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  THEIR  PARENTS 


Father 

Mother 


Boys 

41.0% 

52.4 


Girls 


Total 


37.0% 

41.3 


39.1% 

47.2 


Pre<Dropout  Employment  Record 

Girls 

YES 

43.5% 

None 

56.5% 

Sales 

9.8 

Service 

33.7 

Boys 

YES 

50.5% 

None 

49.5% 

Professional 

.9 

Sales 

5.7 

Skilled 

2.9 

Service 

36.2 

Laborer 

4.8 

ERIC 
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EducaHon  for  Work  is  Here/® 


/ 


HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN 

/ 

AGRICULTURE  are  offered  at  South  High  School. 

/ 

BUSINESS  are  offered  at  all  6 High  Schools. 

DISTRIBUTION  and  MERCHANDISING  are  offered 
at  Benson  High  School,  South  High  Schoo'.,  and  Tech- 
nical High  School. 

HOMEMAKING  are  offered  at  all  6 High  Schools. 

INDUSTRY  are  offered  at  South  High  School  and  Tech- 
nical High  School. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SHOULD  PROVIDE 
A BRIDGE  BETWEEN  YOUTH  AND  THE 
WORLD  OF  WORK.  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  IS  THIS  BRIDGE. 


Adult  Education  Enrollments 


1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64  i 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  1 

Business 

1,027 

1,087 

1,248  j 

General 

814  : 

459 

507  i 

High  School 

1,447 

1,506 

1,722 

Immigrant 

290 

273 

247  I 

TOTAL 

3,578 

3,325 

3,724 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  | 

Distributive 

262 

183 

284  i 

Health 

224 

254 

245  1 

Homemaking 

4,007 

4,171 

3,917  1 

Trade  and  Industrial 

2,078 

1,950 

1,818  : 

TOTAL 

6,571 

6,558 

6,264  ; 

GRAND  TOTAL 

10,149 

9,883 

9,988  i 

i 

i 
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SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  BY  SUBJECT 

EDUCATION  FOR  WORK 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OCTOBER  ENROLLMENT 


1961-1962 

1962-1963 

1963-1964 

* SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

10.734 

12.034 

13.089 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

Business 

Shorthand 

629 

735 

879 

Typewriting 

2,372 

2,816 

3,395 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

637 

978 

1,100 

General  Business 

990 

1,073 

1,076 

Transcription 

76 

77 

103 

Office  Practices 

448 

622 

617 

Business  Law 

498 

557 

561 

Sales 

105 

67 

133 

Writing 

81 

Industrial  Arts 

General  Shop 

703 

819 

923 

Mechanical  Drawing 

1,138 

1,358 

1,208 

Electricity 

95 

107 

141 

Auto  Mechanics 

312 

350 

215 

Machine  Shop 

156 

164 

226 

Printing 

81 

81 

72 

Sheet  Metal 

79 

107 

88 

Woodworking 

279 

197 

321 

Food  Service 

88 

65 

118 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Agriculture 

42 

53 

53 

Distributive  or  Sales 

71 

75 

64 

Homemaking 

1,407 

1,522 

1,623 

Industrial  and  Technical 

Drafting 

17 

19 

74 

Electricity  and  Electronics 

18 

20 

38 

Instrumentation 

12 

Auto  Mechanics 

96 

91 

161 

Machine  Shop 

16 

20 

23 

Printing 

48 

44 

44 

Sheet  Metal 

44 

28 

28 

Woodworking 

20 

21 

18 

Food  Service 

31 

43 

30 

Commercial  Art 

19 

14 

21 

* The  Statistical  Report  of  the  School  District  of  Omaha 

General  Education  refers  to  those  subjects  principally  designed  for  the 
student’s  whole  education  in  terms  of  his  life  as  a responsible  citizen.  For 
all  practical  purposes  this  is  education  of  non-specialization.  Business 
Education  has  been  noted  as  General  Education. 

Vocational  Education  prepares  the  individual  for  effective  gainful  em- 
ployment. Based  up  on  the  Federal  Acts,  Business  Education  has  not 
been  included  in  Vocational  Education.  This  viewpoint  has  changed  since 
Business  Education  is  in  part'  Vocational  Education.  The  Federal  Acts 
do  include  Homemaking  Education  as  a vocational  program. 
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1453  FAMILY  UNITS 


Representing  PARENT  LEADERSHIP  in 
the  Community  Club  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  for  82  schools. 


With  these  children  ENROLLED 

• 2,547  Elementary  school 

• 572  Junior  high  school 

• 504  High  school 

• 115  College  or  university 


The  average  years  of  residence  in  the 
School  District  of  Omaha 

• Husband  22.1  years 

• Wife  19.8  years 


How  the  Family  Heads 
Are  Employed  . . . 


Service 


Sales 


Laborer 


Machine 

Operator 


Managerial 


Professional 


Skilled 
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AS  Barents 


THEY  NOTE  THIS  INTEREST  IN  HAVING  THEIR  CHILDREN  PREPARE  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  THESE  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 


Unskilled  worker  .. 
Semi-skilled  worker 

Skilled  worker  

Service  worker  

Sales  

Clerical  

Semi-professional  .... 
Professional  


Interest 

No  Interest 

...  8.5% 

91.5%. 

...16.4 

83.6 

...55.4 

44.6 

...26.4 

73.6 

...31.6 

68.4 

...61.2 

38.2 

...63.5 

36.5 

...85.7 

14.3 

AS  PARENTS 

THEY  NOTE  THIS  INTEREST  IN  HAVING  THESE  NEW  COURSES  ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Allied  Agriculture  

...  22.8% 

77.2% 

Barbering 

. 15.6% 

84.5% 

Computer  Programming  ... 

...  63.1 

36.9 

Cosmetology  

. 26.0 

74.0 

Data  Processing 

...  60.1 

39.9 

♦Appliance  Repair  

. 40.7 

59.3 

♦Culinary  Arts  

...  44.0 

56.0 

Business  Management  

♦Home  Care  Assistants  

. 66.1 
. 27.1 

33.9 

72.9 

Electronics  

...  61.7 

38.3 

♦Home  Decorating  

. 49.2 

50.8 

Dental  Technician  

...  40.7 

59.3 

Business  Machine  Repair... 

. 41.7 

58.3 

♦Custom  Housekeeping  

...  28.4 

71.6 

Medical  Secretary 

. 52.3 

47.7 

♦Principally  for  personal  use  as  a homemaker 


AS  PARENTS 

7 1 .4%  RECOMMEND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A SCHOOL  OF  CON- 
TINUING EDUCATION  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  COURSES  AT  THE 
13th  AND  14th  SCHOOL  YEARS. 


AS  PARENTS 

70.1%  RECOMMEND  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  FOR  A BROAD  BASIC 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  RATHER  THAN 
COURSES  FOR  THE  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS. 
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A SAMPLE  OF 
THE  LABOR  FORCE 


EXPANSION 

A six  year  expansion  of  ap  roximately  2,485  jobs  is 
noted  by  62%  of  the  labor  unions.  For  these  unions, 
this-  represents  an  over-all  increase  of  nearly  10.7 
percent.  This  is  an  annual  expansion  of  1.7  percent. 

REPLACEMENT 

A six  year  replacement  of  some  1,266  jobs  is  antici- 
pated as  noted  by  62%  of  the  labor  unions.  This 
represents  an  over-all  increase  of  nearly  5.5  percent 
for  these  unions.  This  is  an  annual  replacement  rate 
of  .9  percent. 


62%  OF  118  LABOR  UNIONS  REPORT 


FOR  THESE  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  GROUPS 

Mining  and  Construction  16 

Manufacturing  27 

Transportation,  Communications  and  Public  Utilities  15 

Wholesale  Trade  2 

Retail  Trade  1 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  1 

Service  4 

Government  7 

TOTAL  UNION  RESPONSE  .”73 


FOR  THESE  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 

Professional  and  Managerial  

Clerical  and  Sales  

Service  

Skilled  

Semi-Skilled  

Unskilled  

TOTAL  UNION  RESPONSE 


4 
9 

5 
32 
19 

_4 

73 
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Labor’s  Opinion 

65.8%  State  that  labor  should  be  actively  engaged  in  advising  the  public  schools 
concerning  the  curriculum  for  industrial  education  shop  courses. 

82.2%  Recommend  a combination  of  on-the-job  training  and  related  instruction 
classes  as  the  most  suitable  arrangement  for  learning  an  occupation  or 
trade. 

49.3%  Note  a cooperation  with  management  in  sponsoring  beginner,  learner,  or 
apprenticeship  programs, 

I 0.9%  State  that  since  September  1963  they  have  participated  in  adult  education 
classes  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools, 

I 5.0%  Note  that  since  September  1963  they  have  participated  in  adult  education 
classes  which  were  sponsored  by  other  than  the  public  schools, 

64.3%  State  an  interest  in  adult  education  for  their  membership. 

83.6%  Note  that  the  present  learners  or  apprentices  are  high  school  graduates. 

7 I .2*^  State  that  high  school  graduation  should  be  one  of  the  requirements  for 
entrance  into  learner  or  apprenticeship  programs. 


AS  LABOR  UNIONS 

69.9%  recommend  the  establishment  of  a school  of 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FOR  SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR 
THEIR  MEMBERSHIP. 


AS  LABOR  UNIONS 

71.2%  recommend  high  school  courses  for  a broad  basic 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  RATHER  THAN 
COURSES  FOR  THE  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATIONAL  SKILLS. 
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On-the-Job  Training 

by  Labor  and  Management 


PLUS 


Related  Instruction 

by  the  Omaha  Public  Schools 


Mean  Sound  Industrial  Management 


94%  OF  331  APPRENTICES  FOR  THESE  TRADES 


Bricklayer 
Carpenter 
Cement  Mason 
Electrician 


Floor  Coverer 
Iron  Worker 
Machinist 
Painter 


Plumber 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Steamfitter 
Truck  Mechanic 


• Average  beginning  age  for  apprenticeship  was  21  years. 

• 56%  were  married  at  time  of  beginning  apprenticeship. 

• 50%  are  now  married  having  family  responsibilities. 

•22%  are  now  married  having  no  children. 

•75%  state  that  high  school  graduation  should  be  a minimum  requirement  for 
apprenticeship. 


O 
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POINTS  of  information 


State  that  apprenticeship  is  the  most  suitable  arrangement  for  learn- 
ing a trade. 


Were  either  high  school  graduates  or  had  attended  college  or 
university. 


Had  a family  tradition,  of  relatives  as  journeymen,  within  the 
trade  to  which  indentured. 


8% 

68% 

42% 

31%, 

14%, 

7l%o 

66%o 

33%., 

55%o 

5l%o 


Received  information  from  the  high  school  concerning  the  appren- 
tice-ship program. 

Had  Algebra  as  a high  school  mathematics  course. 

Had  Geometry  as  a high  school  mathematics  course. 

Had  Physics  as  a high  school  science  course. 

Had  Chemistry  as  a high  school  science  course. 

Recommend  a cluster  of  occupations  approach,  for  the  high  school 
industrial  education  curriculum. 

Had  one  year  or  more  of  high  school  industrial  arts  courses. 

Had  one  year  or  more  of  high  school  vocational  industrial  education 
courses. 

Had  one  year  or  more  of  high  school  drafting  courses. 

Place  a greater  value,  in  terms  of  apprenticeship,  in  the  high  school 
courses  of  Algebra  and  Geometry  as  compared  to  the  high  school 
industrial  courses. 


I g Place  a greater  value,  in  terms  of  apprenticeship,  in  the  high  school 
courses  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  as  compared  to  the  high  school 
industrial  education  courses. 
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Business  and  industry  representing  35,000  people  in 
Omaha's  145,000  work  force  report — 

56.6%  Are  acquainted  with  the  high  school  courses  offered  in  agriculture, 
® business,  distribution  and  merchandising,  homemaking,  and  trade  and 
industrial. 

63.9%  Consider  the  completion  of  adult  education  courses  as  a factor  for 
® employee  promotion. 

13  3®/  Have  since  September  1963  engaged  in  adult  education  classes  in 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools. 

38.6®/«  Have  since  September  1963  engaged  in  adult  education  classes  which 
were  not  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools. 

85.5%  Conduct  on-the-job  training  programs. 

43.4°A  Have  an  interest  in  participation  with  a work  experience  program 
® for  high  school  seniors. 
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Business  and  Industry  Put  Great  Importance 
to  These  Skills  and  Understanding  for  Each 
Class  of  Workers 


/ 


O'' 

•v® 

•v® 

/ 

Unskilled  workers  

11.1% 

.4% 

3.4% 

6.2% 

1.9% 

3.5% 

None 

Semi-skilled  workers  

46.2 

17.7 

8.4 

21.0 

7.1 

18.6 

21.39b 

Skilled  workers  

96.8 

60.3 

47.8 

81.3 

39.3 

65.0 

65.1 

Service  workers  

26.4 

30.9 

22.6 

34.5 

6.9, 

29.8 

16.9 

Sales  Personnel  

10.1 

91.6 

50.0 

43.8 

30.4 

48.2 

40.3 

Clerical  

60.5 

47.6 

75.0 

32.9 

9.7 

61.3 

32.4 

Semi-professional  

23.0 

89.0 

86.1 

68.6 

60.0 

80.0 

77.5 

Professional  

24.1 

97.4 

98.6 

84.9 

85.3 

86.1 

84.0 

Pi 


ESTIMATED  1970  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS 


Unskilled  workers  11% 

Semi-skilled  workers  14% 

Skilled  workers  16% 


Service  workers  11% 

Clerical  and  sales 29% 

Professional  and  managerial  19% 
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FORECAST  OF  EXPANSION  AND  REPLACEMENT  NEEDS  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRIAL  GROUP 


1963 

1964 

1966 

Industry 

Current 

Survey 

Employment 

Total 

Expansion  & 
Replacement 

Total 

Estimated 

Employment 

Total 

Expansion  & 
Replacement 

Total 

-Estimated 

Employment 

Mo. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Mining  and  Construction 

10880 

6 

1305 

17 

11844 

7 

2863 

13 

12695 

7 

Manufacturing 

35788 

22 

1449 

19 

36337 

21 

4385 

20 

37431 

21 

Trans.,  Commun.  and 
Public  Utilities 

20287 

12 

348 

5 

20074 

12 

1682 

7 

20279 

12 

Wholesale  Trade 

12403 

7 

607 

8 

12722 

7 

1597 

7 

13130 

7 

Retail  Trade 

25898 

16 

1189 

16 

26483 

16 

3873 

17 

27947 

16 

Fin.,  Ins.,  and  Real  Estate 

13406 

8 

265 

3 

13493 

8 

1219 

5 

14083 

8 

Service 

26186 

16 

1041 

13 

26729 

16 

3118 

14 

27790 

16 

Government 

21446 

13 

1440 

19 

22413 

13 

3732 

17 

23671 

13 

Total 

166294 

100 

7644 

100 

170095 

100 

22469 

100 

177026 

100 
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The  Forecasts  . . . 

EXPANSION  AND  REPLACEMENT  NEEDS  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


Occupational 
Skill  Level 

1963 

Current 

Survey 

Employment 

1964 

1966 

Total 

Expansion  & 
Replacement 

Total 

Estimated 

Employment 

Total 

Expansion  & 
Replacement 

Total 

Estimated 

Employment 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Professional  & Managerial 

32346 

20 

2026 

26 

33513 

20 

5476 

24 

35192 

20 

Clerical  & Sales 

46827 

28 

545 

7 

46642 

27 

3513 

16 

48115 

27 

Service 

18240 

11 

608 

8 

18495 

11 

1854 

8 

19022 

11 

Skilled 

26736 

16 

1801 

24 

27689 

16 

4554 

20 

28728 

16 

Semi-skilled 

17275 

10 

1206 

16 

18062 

11 

2941 

13 

18888 

11 

Unskilled 

24870 

15 

1458 

19 

25694 

15 

4131 

19 

27078 

15 

Total 

166294 

100 

7644 

100 

170095 

100 

22469  100 

177026 

100 

ESTIMATED  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

PERCENT  OF  INCREASE 


1963 

Current 

Employment 

1964 

1966 

Employment 

% 

Increase 

Employment 

% 

Increase 

Professional  and  Managerial 

32,346 

33,513 

3.6 

35,195 

8.8 

Clerical  and  Sales 

46,827 

46,642 

-.6 

48,115 

2.8 

Service 

18,240 

18,495 

1.4 

19,022 

4.3 

Skilled 

26,736 

27,689 

3.6 

28,728 

7.5 

Semi-skilled 

17,275 

18,062 

4.6 

18,888 

9.3 

Unskilled 

24,870 

25,694 

3.3 

27,078 

8.9 

Total 

166,294 

170,095 

2.3 

177,026 

6.5 
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BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 


0 Should  become  more  familiar  with  the  current  school  courses,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

^ Should  make  definite  arrangements  with  the  schools  in  providing  counsel  for  the  addi- 
tion and  modification  of  the  program  of  education  for  work. 

^ Should  provide  guidance  and  counseling  for  its  employees  in  matters  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  adult  education. 

0 Should  assist,  through  their  associations,  in  strengthening  an  understanding  for  the 
program  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

0 Should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  more  closely  with  the  schools  in  helping 
prepare  young  adults  for  employment. 


PARENTS 

0 Should  have  available  the  information  for  job  opportunities,  educational  requirements 
and  student  interests  and  capabilities. 

0 Should  have  a more  realistic  understanding  of  the  education  from  which  their  children 
can  profit  as  well  as  they  jobs  they  probably  will  be  able  to  obtain. 

0 Should  be  influenced  to  recognize  that  the  number  of  students  preparing  to  enter 
college  is  not  realistic.  Many  students  currently  preparing  for  college  admission 
should  instead  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 
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# Should  modify  the  emphasis  on  a preparatory  program  for  college  or  what  is  thought 
to  be  prestige  education.  No  single  course  or  curriculum  has  the  features  of  status, 
prestige  and  recognition.  There  should  be  a program  planned  to  the  abilities  and 
needs  of  all  students  for  whom  public  education  has  responsibility. 


Should  re-evaluate  the  unrealistic  values  of  prestige  attached  to  academic  courses. 

9 Should  develop  a proper  balance  between  academic  and  vocational  curricula.  This 
would  make  possible  a truly  comprehensive  program,  thus  meeting  the  needs  of  all 
students  and  the  entire  society. 

^ Should  build  prestige  and  acceptability  into  every  curriculum  offered  by  the  schools. 
An  image  for  this  should  be  incorporated  in  both  vocational  and  academic  programs. 

^ Should  meet  the  dropout  challenge  by  making  certain  that  a complete  continuum  of 
curricula  is  offered  which  meets  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  all  students. 


0 Should  provide  an  increase  in  counseling  and  guidance  services  in  order  to  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  all  students.  Provision  should  be  considered  for  a continuum 
from  the  elementary  grades  through  the  adult  education  program. 

# Should  establish  a complete  counseling  and  guidance  program.  This  should  include 
counseling  for  students  in  schools,  as  well  as  students  after  graduation  or  leaving 
school,  in  terms  of  follow-up  concerning  post-high  school  education  and  employment. 

9 Should  inform  all  students  of  possibilities  for  job  opportunities  in  relation  to  their 
interests  and  abilities.  The  students  should  be  more  realistic  about  educational  needs 
and  potential  for  employment. 

0 Should  continuously  evaluate  the  economy  of  the  community  with  an  incorporation 
mto  both  academic  and  vocational  programs.  Changes  should  motivate  business,  in- 
dustry and  education  to  concentrate  on  practical  level  training  programs. 

Should  continuously  develop  and  modify  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  current  em- 
ployment  standards.  The  meaning  of  a course  title  and  a certificate  of  completion 
should  be  so  identified  as  to  give  common  understanding  to  both  students  and  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

9 Should  develop  a vocational  curricula  with  a functional  literacy  required  for  a job 
area,  and  thus  provide  a base  in  salable  skills. 
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• Should  work  with  parents  to  educate  and  train  with  a realistic  approach  to  the  em- 

ployment  needs  of  the  community.  lo  tne  em- 

• for°wtiTw^h*t?'^‘“’  advisory  committees  to  counsel  with  the  schools  in  education 
tor  work  with  reference  to  specified  occupational  fields. 

• Should  expand  adult  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  emolovers  more 
adequately  by  the  establishment  of  a school  of  continuing  education.  ^ 

® ^ business-industry-education  council  to  coordinate  employment  needs 

is  necess^yTn  omTorid^AechLr^!  which 

• "xr^n^t^ks^  aTiSed  w:  s^u“d  's^utfr 

• Should  consider  the  development  of  basic  programs  which  are  representative  of  the 
common  elements  for  each  cluster  of  closely  related  occupations. 

• Should  provide  to  trade  and  industrial  education  the  extension  of  the  idea  that  suner 

SZgh  ad Ju  edLtm  “ " ^ f™”  «>e  in-school  pro^am 


Should  provide  a pattern  of  matching  with  federal,  state  and  local  funds  for  voca 
bonal  Md  tTChnical  education,  as  provided  by  the  Nebraska  State  Plan  for  Vocatitmal 

^tS“ns  for  capital  outlay  and  current  op- 


Estimates  of  Capital  and  Replacement  Costs 

A School  of  Continuing  Education 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Graphic  Arts 
Electronics 
Power  Mechanics 
Metals 
Service 
Agriculture 

Homemaking  Education 

Wage  earning  occupations 
Distributive  Education 

Project  lat»oratories 
Business  Education 

Office  machines 

Estimates  of  Staff  Costs 

A School  of  Continuing  Education 
Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Assistant  Supervisor 


$2,000,000 

$200,000 

$450,000 

80,000 

40.000 

60.000 

50.000 

20.000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

$15,000 

$15,000 

$16,000 

$16,000 

$600,000 

$10,000 

$10,000 
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ParameBica!  and  Health-Related  Programs  in  the  Jun ior  Col  lege.  Some  Questions  and  Answers. 

American  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D .C . 

MF  AVAIUBLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 66  18p. 

^HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS  EDUCATION;  ^JUNIOR  COLLEGES;  *PR0GPAM  DEVELOPMENT;  TEACHER  QUALIFICATIONS;  FACULTY 
RECRUITMENT;  ADMINISTRATOR  ROLE;  ACCREDITATION  (INSTITUTIONS);  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION;  STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT;  PUBLIC  REU\TI0NS;  CONTRACTS;  WORK  EXPERIENCE;  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES;  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


As  a part  of  general  discussions  of  the  Alabama  State  Conference  on  Paramedical  Education  held  in  Mobile  on 
May  10-11,  1966,  a dean  of  a Junior  college  nursing  program  and  a Junior  college  president  answered 
questions  raised  by  Junior  college  personnel  about  orqanizat iona ' structure,  the  role  of  the  college 
administ rator,  faculty  qualifications  in  nursing  programs,  sources  of  qualified  personnel,  accreditation, 
cost,  determination  of  need,  curriculum  development,  the  role  of  an  advisory  committee,  relationships  with 
professional  agencies  and  personnel,  student  recruitment,  program  interpretation,  contractual  agreements 
with  cooperating  agencies,  physical  facilities  and  the  "extended  campus"  concept,  and  short  term  programs. 
(JK) 
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PARAMEDICAL  AND  HEALTH- RELATED  PROGRAMS 
IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


SOME  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


U.S.  DEPARTMEKT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOK  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOH 
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The  following  "Questions  and  Answers"  came  out  of  the  Alabama  State 
Conference  on  Paramedical  Education  held  at  Mobile  on  May  10  and  11,  1966, 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Paramedical  Education  of  the  Health  Careers 
Council  of  Alabama  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges. 

The  questions  refer  to  problems  raised  by  junior  college  personnel 
in  Alabama  and  furnished  the  consultants  before  the  Conference.  The  answers 
are  those  given  by  the  consultants  as  a part  of  the  general  discussions  of 
the  Conference. 

Certainly,  many  more  problems  could  be  identified  and  questions 
asked,  but  there  are  thirty-seven  items  identified  here,  and  probably  re- 
present a cross-section  of  concern  for  the  junior  colleges  and  representa- 
tives of  the  various  professional  bodies  in  attendance  at  the  Conference. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  answers  given  usually  reflect  the  view- 
point of  one  person,  or  at  most  a group  of  people,  and  they  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  the  only  answer  that  could  be  given  to  effect  sound  para- 
medical programs.  The  answers  should  be  used,  perhaps,  as  a springboard 
for  discussion  among  administration,  staff,  and  faculty  of  a junior  college, 
to  suggest,  and  to  encourage  creative  thinking. 

This  booklet  represents  the  discussions  made  by  the  two  major  con- 
sultants at  the  conference.  Dean  Anastasia  Hartley,  Division  of  Nursing 
Education,  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  and 
Dr.  Roy  Bergengren,  President,  Daytona  Beach  Junior  College,  Daytona  Beach, 
Florida. 


K.  G.  Skaggs 

Staff  Specialist  in  Health 
Related  and  Paramedical  Programs 

American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June,  1966 


1.  What  is  the  administrator's  role  in  starting  an  ADN  program? 

The  decision  for  inaugurating  an  Associate  Degree  Nursing  program  in  a 
junior  college  must  be  made  by  the  administrator.  In  making  his  decision  to 
proceed  with  program  development,  the  administrator  must  examine  carefully  the 
survey  of  need,  be  certain  that  appropriate  and  satisfactory  clinical  experiences 
are  available,  and  that  affiliation  agreement  with  hospitals  are  fully  in  order, 
draw  up  the  organizational  pattern  for  planning  and  for  supervision  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  determine  conclusively  sources  of  financial  support  and  instructional 
personnel.  During  the  period  of  development  and  after  the  program  is  underway, 
the  administrator  should  be  closely  related  to  all  activities. 

2.  How  do  you  go  about  getting  qualified  personnel?  What  are  the  sources 

available? 

Obtaining  qualified  personnel  for  all  paramedical  programs  is  a major  problem 
at  this  time.  There  probably  are  instances  of  programs  needed  but  not  implemented 
in  junior  colleges  because  adequate  instructional  personnel  could  not  be  found. 
Start  searching  for  personnel  early  --  the  director  or  dean  should  be  employed 
early  enough  to  participate  in  all  planning  and  development.  Sources  of  personnel 
are  hospitals,  universities  and  four  year  colleges,  and  from  other  institutions. 

A good  source  of  help  may  be  current  directors  of  programs  — these  people  may 
know  of  competent  staff  people  who  would  make  good  directors  — the  NLN,  the  ANA, 
or  the  State  Boards  of  Nursing. 

3.  What  kind  of  accrediting  is  necessary,  and  what  standards  are  set  up? 

Accreditation  by  the  regional  accrediting  association  and  approval  of  your 
State  Board  of  Nursing  so  that  your  graduates  may  take  the  Board  licensure  exam- 
ination are  necessary.  For  federal  funding,  NLN  accreditation  or  approval  is 
necessary  at  this  time.  See  the  AAJC  Occupational  Bulletin  No.  2 for  further 
information. 

4.  Please  discuss  fully  the  financing  of  an  ADN  program.  How  much  does  it  cost? 

The  main  cost  of  an  ADN  program  is  salary  for  competent  and  able  people, 
and  for  enough  of  them  to  do  the  job  of  instruction,  guidance,  and  clinical 
supervision  properly.  While  a good  ADN  program  requires  more  financial  support 
than  some  other  programs  in  the  junior  colleges,  equipment  and  space  need  not 
be  a major  factor.  Instructional  media  --  library  books  and  periodicals,  class- 
room materials,  charts,  graphs,  illustrative  material,  slides,  films,  film  strips, 
and  recordings  --  must  be  used  for  up-to-date  and  superior  instruction.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  put  a dollar  and  cents  figure  to  cost  — be  assured  that 
such  a program  may  require  at  least  twice  the  amount  per  student  cost  as  general 
education  programs. 

5.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  curriculum?  How  do  you  organize  curriculum 

development  ? 

Curriculum  responsibility  lies  with  total  staff  and  faculty.  However,  there 
must  be  a coordinator.  In  most  junior  colleges  a Dean  of  Instruction  or  a Dean 
of  Academic  Affairs  is  responsible  for  over-all  curriculum  development,  and  the 
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Nursing  Education  director  or  dean  and  her  staff  is  responsible  specifically 
for  developing  the  curriculum  and  presenting  it  to  the  administration. 

Several  factors  may  influence  curriculum  development:  (1)  State  Board  of 

Nursing  requirements;  (2)  State  Department  of  Education  requirements;  (3)  the 
profession's  requirements  for  adequate  and  satisfactory  teaching  programs; 

(4)  the  college  philosophical  requirements  of  objectives  and  goals;  (5)  proven 
programs  of  other  institutions;  (6)  local  planning  factors, 

6,  What  steps  do  you  take  in  the  development  of  paramedical  programs  in  junior 

colleges? 

(a)  Determine  need  for  programs  on  a realistic  --  not  a superficial  --  basis, 

(b)  Determine  the  appropriateness  of  the  program  for  junior  college  education, 

(c)  Determine  appropriateness  of  the  program  in  relation  to  objectives,  goals, 
and  philosophy  of  the  college, 

(d)  Determine  college  faculty  and  high  school  counseling  support  for  the 
program, 

(e)  Determine  local  professional  support  for  the  program, 

(f)  Determine  availability  of  adequate  financial  support, 

(g)  Determine  availability  of  personnel  — both  instructional  and  student, 

7,  What  role  should  advisory  committees  play?  How  do  you  select  members?  How 

do  you  keep  an  advisory  committee  from  becoming  a "policy"  committee? 

We  feel  that  advisory  committees  of  lay  or  professional  personnel  can  be 
exceedingly  helpful,  especially  as  they  can  represent  junior  college  programs  to 
the  professions  and  to  the  public.  They  also  may  advise  on  institutional  rela- 
tionships and  on  curriculums,  and  may  even  be  an  influential  aid  in  obtaining 
adequate  financing. 

They  should  never  be  a "policy"  or  governing  committee.  They  can  only  advise 
and  recommend , The  full  control  of  the  program  must  always  be  in  the  junior 
college.  Much  misunderstanding  may  be  avoided  if  the  college  will  draw  up  a 
guideline  statement  of  responsibility  and  procedure  for  the  advisory  committee 
before  its  membership  is  appointed, 

8,  What  relationships  do  you  develop  with  medical  and  health  professional  agen- 
cies and  personnel  in  the  community  and  the  state? 

One  of  the  major  reasons  why  many  paramedical  programs  are  having  difficulties 
in  some  junior  colleges  is  that  the  college  failed  to  involve  or  interest  the 
professional  associations  or  agencies  and  their  personnel  on  the  local  level  in 
these  programs  ^ the  beginning,  A community  of  thinking  and  planning  should 
be  fostered,  opportunity  for  continuing  communication,  and  frequent  exchange  of 
ideas,  plans,  information,  and  suggestions.  Such  relationships  may  be  set  up 
on  a formal  basis,  with  organized  groups  and  regular  times  for  meeting,  .or  they 
may  be  informal  in  nature  with  telephone  calls  and  casual  visitation.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  junior  college  must  take  the  initiative  and  keep  the  liaison 
and  communication  frequent  and  "alive,"  Perhpas  the  best  way  to  sustain  satis- 
factory relationships  is  to  make  use  of  both  methods. 
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9.  How  does  the  college  administration  organize  recruitment  of  students  for  these 

programs  --  the  ADN  program  especially?  What  are  the  sources  of  students? 

There  are  several  sources  of  students  for  paramedical  programs  --  but  all 
require  various  degrees  of  active  recruitment.  The  college  that  develops  a 
program  and  then  sits  back  with  doors  open  waiting  for  students  to  come  in  is 
doomed  to  disappointment  and  frustration. 

(a)  Our  largest  source  of  students  is  the  high  school  graduate  — but  again, 
the  junior  college  that  depends  wholly  upon  high  school  graduates  for  its 
students  in  health  related  programs  will  experience  enrollment  disappoint- 
ment. All  sources  should  be  explored  and,  yes,  exploited. 

(b)  Current  college  students  who  have  been  misdirected  into  other  programs, 
or  who  have  entered  programs  through  false  or  misunderstood  objectives, 
or  who,  for  many  reasons,  may  be  frustrated  in  their  college  work,  may 
be  re-counseled  into  the  paramedical  programs. 

(c)  Adults  who  now  wish  to  or  find  the  need  to  engage  in  a career  may  be 
motivated  into  programs. 

(d)  Adults  who  practised  a health  profession  years  ago,  and  who  now  wish  to 
re-enter  the  profession,  may  need  much  refresher  work. 

(e)  Adults  currently  in  a health  related  career  who  wish  to  move  into  another 
field  or  upgrade  themselves  in  their  present  employment  may  be  interested. 

However,  we  emphasize  that  in  order  to  attract  students  from  any  of  these  . 
categories  into  the  paramedical  programs,  a dynamic,  aggressive,  well-planned 
program  of  information,  encouragement,  and  counseling  must  be  undertaken. 

10.  How  do  you  determine  the  need  for  paramedical  programs  --  the  ADN  program  — 

in  the  first  place? 

Need  for  paramedical  programs  should  be  determined  by  well-planned  surveys 
in  the  areas  to  be  served.  The  survey  should  concentrate  on  the  users  of  the 
product  of  the  proposed  program.  A survey,  based  upon  a printed  questionnaire 
distributed  through  the  mail  with  requests  for  written  replies  is  not  effective 
and  frequently  may  also  be  inaccurate.  Also,  to  ask  a professional  "product  user" 
if  he  "needs  help  of  the  kind  the  program  would  produce"  or  "how  much  help  of 
this  kind  do  you  need"  is  futile  for  accurate  survey  purposes.  The  basic  question 
really  is  not  how  many  people  are  needed,  but  how  many  people  will  be  employed  — 
a different  approach  altogether.  A hospital  may  need  fifty  more  nurses  a year, 
but  its  budget  may  permit  it  to  employ  only  ten.  The  written  answer  survey  as  a 
part  of  a survey  may  be  useful.  The  procedures  may  be  suggested  as  follows; 

(a)  Personal  conferences  with  selected  key  people  in  the  profession  in  the 
community. 

(b)  An  informational  campaign  by  newspaper,  speeches  to  clubs  and  other 
organizations,  TV  stations  and  radio,  to  acquaint  people  of  the  community  with  what 
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the  junior  college  can  do  in  organizing  programs  and  offering  them. 

(c)  A broadened  personal  interview  list  to  see  what  the  reaction  of  the 
professional  "rank  and  file"  might  be  to  such  program  development. 

(d)  Conferences  with  officials  of  other  levels  of  the  local  school  system 
to  enlist  their  support. 

(e)  A review  of  similar  surveys  or  reports  based  upon  state,  regional,  or 
national  surveys. 

11.  What  attempts  should  administrators  make  to  develop  acceptance  and  approval 
for  these  programs?  Is  this  a problem  with  general  education  faculty? 

With  high  school  counselors?  With  parents  and  the  public? 

A continuing  forceful  program  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  worth  and 
importance  of  occupational  education  is  necessary.  All  resources  of  the  college 
must  be  used  in  this  never-ending  campaign.  Basic  procedures  in  such  an  informa- 
tional program  would  lead  to: 

(a)  Emphasizing  the  attractiveness  of  such  education. 

(b)  Emphasizing  the  career  prestige  of  the  whole  health  and  medical  field. 

(c)  Emphasizing  the  career  opportunities  of  such  programs. 

(d)  Emphasizing  the  objectives  of  the  program  that  places  it  in  the  realm 
of  goals  to  be  sought  after,  to  be  coveted,  to  be  worked  for. 

(e)  Emphasizing  that  there  is  no  magic  in  the  baccalaureate  degree  as  such. 
Worth,  importance,  and  career  dignity  will  come  as  quickly  to  the  com- 
petent, the  able,  the  skilled  as  to  the  "degreed"  person. 

12.  Should  administrators  of  small  junior  colleges  --  less  than  a thousand 
students  --  plan  to  develop  an  ADN  program,  or  any  other  paramedical  pro- 
gram? What  should  guide  them  in  their  decisions? 

Generally,  they  should  consider  thoroughly  and  wisely  all  the  problems  atten- 
dant upon  paramedical  programs  before  proceeding  with  development.  A small  junior 
college  usually  indicates  a small  or  scattered  population  area,  and  this  in  itself 
may  be  deterrent  to  a successful  program.  Administrators  of  small  junior  colleges 
should  examine  carefully  cost,  student  resource,  and  placement  opportunities  for 
graduates  before  starting  such  programs. 

13.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  semantics  --  occupational « terminal , semi- 
professional  , technical , vocational  --  what  is  your  thinking? 

Yes.  This  is  still  a very  confused  field  --  and  in  several  professions  the 
words  used  to  describe  the  various  levels  bring  much  anguish.  A national  trend 
seems  to  be  developing  for  using  words  such  as  technician,  aide,  and  assistant 
for  graduates  of  junior  college  programs. 
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14.  What  procedures  can  be  adopted  to  assure  a sound,  effective  public  infor- 
mation program  for  the  occupational  programs? 

This  has  been  answered  to  some  extent  in  Item  11  and  mentioned  briefly  in 
several  others.  We  would  emphasize  again  that  any  public  information  program 
should  be  well  planned,  should  be  a continuing  program  and  not  a "now-and-then** 
or  "one-shot"  deal,  and  that  it  should  be  given  major  emphasis  by  the  administration. 

15.  From  the  administrator's  point  of  view,  what  are  procedures  for  good  working 
relationships  and  contractual  arrangements  with  hospitals,  clinics,  etc.? 

Dr,  Robert  Kinsinger  has  developed  a sample  agreement  for  use  by  a hospital 
and  a college.  We  are  copying  his  suggestion  here  for  you.  It  should  be  stressed, 
however,  that  agreements  should  be  drawn  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a local 
situation.  The  following  is  just  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
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Prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  Kinsinger 

SAMPLE  AGREEMENT 

Typical  College 
Any town.  New  York 

This  agreement  between  Typical  College  and  Healwell  Hospital  will  be  effec- 
tive for  a period  of  one  year  following  the  present  date  (inclusive  dates). 

Prior  to  the  date  of  termination,  (date)  the  agreement  will  be  reviewed  by  both 
parties  to  the  agreement.  The  agreement  shall  be  automatically  renewed  for  an 
additional  year  unless  either  party  requests  a change  or  termination  of  this 
agreement . 

The  Healwell  Hospital  and  the  Typical  College  hereby  mutually  and  informally 
agree  with  each  other  to  the  following: 


Instructional  Planning 

Students  registered  in  the  nursing  program  at  Typical  College  may  utilize 
for  clinical  training  the  various  departments  of  the  Healwell  Hospital.  The 
days  and  hours  of  clinical  experiences  are  to  be  planned  by  the  faculty  of 
Typical  College.  The  Director  of  Nursing  Service  at  Healwell  Hospital  is 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  days  and  hours  thus  planned. 


Specific  Responsibilities  of  Healwell  Hospital 

A.  To  supply  locker  facilities  for  the  above-mentioned  students  and  instruc- 
tors from  Typical  College. 

B.  To  X-ray  the  chest  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  students  in  accordance 
with  the  hospital  medical  plan  for  staff  nurses. 

C.  To  provide  adequate  classroom  and  conference  room  space  and  use  of  any 
available  instructional  materials. 
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D.  To  provide  practice  nursing  and/or  observational  opportunities  on  the 
wards  and  in  the  various  departments  of  the  hospital. 

E.  To  allow  the  students  and  instructors,  at  their  own  expense,  to  use 
the  cafeteria  facilities  in  the  hospital. 

'% 

Specific  Responsibilities  of  Typical  College 

A.  To  go  through  the  proper  hospital  channels  to  make  plans  for  observa- 
tions and/or  practice  nursing  experience. 

B.  To  provide  all  supervision  and  instruction  required  in  the  program 
unless  in  specific  instances  other  provisions  are  made. 

C.  To  abide  by  the  existing  rules  and  regulations  of  Healwell  Hospital. 

D.  To  assume  responsibility  for  cost  of  equipment  that  is  broken  or 
damaged  due  to  negligence  (otherwise  assumed  by  Healwell  Hospital). 


Mutual  Responsibilities 

The  nursing  department  of  Healwell  Hospital  and  the  faculty  in  the  nursing 
department  of  Typical  College  to  cooperate  in  the  concurrent  and  terminal  evalua- 
tion of  the  program. 

Signed 

(Representative  for  Typical  College) 


Signed 

(Administrator,  Healwell  Hospital) 


Date 


16.  What  facility  arrangements  must  be  made  for  ADN  programs  on  the  campus?  At 
what  hospital?  What  do  you  think  about  the  "extended  campus"  plan  where  much 
of  the  teaching  is  done  off  campus? 

Our  visits  to  many  junior  college  campuses  have  shown  us  a variety  of  physical 
facilities  for  ADN  programs,  and  for  other  paramedical  offerings.  Some  colleges 
have  accomplished  minor  remodeling  of  current  spaces  to  provide  very  functional 
and  satisfactory  facilities  for  the  health  programs.  Other  colleges  have  constructed 
well-planned  new  facilities  in  new  buildings  or  wings  of  present  buildings. 
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is  don6)  facilities  should  not  be  cramped  ~ ~ plan  adequately  for 
the  program  or  not  at  all.  Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  educational 
programs  in  the  health  areas  represent  an  occupation  that  must  emphasize  environ- 
ment, and  students  should  be  aware  of  this  from  the  beginning.  Thus  facilities 
should  be  ample  for  the  job  to  be  done,  pleasant,  cheerful,  light,  and  well- 
ventilated.  Another  consideration  is  a careful  study  of  the  possible  use  of 
facilities  also  being  used  by  other  programs  of  the  college  --  laboratories, 
classrooms,  audio-visual  auditoriums  and  the  like.  Some  special  facilities  will 
be  needed,  and  these  should  be  planned  as  an  outcome  of  the  curriculum  being 
developed  and  the  objectives  of  the  course. 

facilities  for  use  at  the  hospital  are  usually  defined  in  the  agreement 
mutually  prepared  by  the  college  and  the  hospital.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  facilities  at  the  hospital  be  used  as  such  are  available,  and  if  they  pro- 
vide better  teaching  media  than  can  be  found  at  the  college.  Experience  has 

indicated,  however,  that  college  controlled  facilities  should  be  used  as  much 
as  is  possible. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  the  "extended"  campus.  It  is 
not  at  all  the  characteristic  of  the  "extended"  campus  for  the  college  to  give 
up  its  control  and  supervision  of  facilities  used  away  from  the  main  campus.... 
rather  it  is  implied  by  the  "extended"  campus  that  there  is  nothing  magic  in 
having  all  instruction  on  one  physical  location  or  "campus".  A good  community 
junior  college  may  very  well  regard  the  community  or  the  area  as  its  campus, 
and  facilities  may  be  used  wherever  they  provide  the  kind  of  teaching  envj.f*on- 
ment  and  climate  conducive  to  best  instructional  practices. 

17.  Please  discuss  the  development  of  a "core"  program  in  the  paramedical  areas, 
required  general  education,  or  a common  basic  program  for  all  paramedical 
students  with  specialized  courses  coming  out  of  the  basic  program. 

In  the  many  discussions  and  conferences  now  taking  place  between  professional 
personnel  and  the  junior  college  personnel,  the  professions  have  asked  that  the 
product  trained  and  educated  in  the  paramedical  programs  be  educated  people, 
good  citizens,  and  knowledgeable  concerning  the  society  and  the  culture  in  which 
they  live.  Thus,  general  education  courses,  we  believe,  should  be  a part  of  the 
planned  paramedical  curriculum.  There  is  always  some  conflict  here  in  the  planning 
stages  as  to  the  amount  of  general  education  required  in  the  curriculum.  Some 
junior  college  directors  state  that  a 40  per  cent  general  education  and  60  per 
cent  specialized  course  distribution  be  set  upj  others  suggest  that  30  semester 
hours  of  general  education  be  planned,  and  about  34  hours  of  specialized  education. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a matter  for  local  junior  college  determination,  but  we 
do  emphatically  believe  that  a general  education  core  should  be  a part  of  the 
total  curriculum. 


18.  In  your  opinion  should  special  courses  in  English,  social  sciences,  mathema- 
tics, humanities,  etc.,  be  planned  for  paramedical  students  different  from 
the  courses  given  transfer  students? 

Once  again  we  come  to  a question  that  requires  many  answers,  depending  upon 
the  curricula  and  the  courses  of  the  individual  junior  college,  its  philosophy 

students  and  its  objectives  and  goals.  What  kind  of  a product  do  you  wish 
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to  produce  in  the  paramedical  programs?  What  is  the  degree  of  selectivity  of 
students,  if  any,  for  these  programs?  At  what  level  are  the  requirements  of  the 
"transfer"  courses  set,  and  what  is  the  basic  purpose  of  such  courses?  In  gen- 
eral, most  junior  college  people  believe  that  there  should  be  no  special  courses 
in  the  general  education  core  for  the  occupational  curricula  students,  but  there 

may  be  good  and  valid  reasons  for  developing  these.  A careful  study  based  upon 

the  questions  raised  above  should  be  made. 

19.  Organizationally,  should  one  person,  a dean  or  director,  be  in  charge  of  a 

health  or  paramedical  division,  or  should  administration  be  wholly  on  the 

department  head  level? 

The  size  of  the  junior  college  and  the  number  of  paramedical  programs  offered 
is  the  determining  factor  in  developing  a workable  organizational  pattern.  Gen- 
erally, if  the  junior  college  enrolls  several  thousand  students  or  more,  and  if 
it  offers  three  or  more  paramedical  programs,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  division  plan  with  a director  or  dean  giving  administrative  service 
to  the  whole  field.  In  smaller  colleges  with  only  one  or  two  programs,  the  con- 
ventional department  plan,  each  with  its  own  director  or  chairman,  perhaps  would 
be  effective  and  efficient. 

20.  In  beginning  ADN  programs,  what  is  the  very  first  "move"  of  the  administrator 

First,  to  determine  real  need;  second,  to  determine  support  from  the  pro- 
fessions, the  community,  and  from  faculties. 

21.  What  types  of  paramedical  programs  are  appropriate  for  junior  colleges? 

Dr.  Robert  Kinsinger  has  defined  about  forty  paramedical  programs  appropriate 
to  junior  college  level  education.  We  can  do  no  better  than  to  refer  you  to  the 
following  references: 

(a)  Technical  Education  in  the  Junior  Colleges  --  New  Programs  for  New  Jobs, 

Norman  C.  Harris 

(b)  Education  for  Health  Technicians  --  An  Overview,  Dr.  Robert  Kinsinger 

(c)  Health  Careers  Guidebook,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


22.  How  do  you  satisfactorily  establish  clinical  and  bedside  experience  oppor- 
tunities for  ADN  students  with  the  hospitals?  What  are  the  problems?  How 
are  schedules  made  up?  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you  believe  a good 
contact  with  the  hospital  would  be?  U^^at  are  special  things  to  which  we 
should  be  alerted? 

For  an  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  question,  we  would  refer  you  to  the 
sample  agreement  found  in  Item  15.  Yes,  of  course  there  are  problems. .. there 
always  are  when  several  institutions  of  varying  characteristics,  policies,  and 
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procedures  get  together.  However,  the  problems  thus  raised  can  be  solved  through 
mutual  and  open  communication  and  a real  effort  to  understand  each  other's  char~ 
acteristics  and  qualities.  The  college  must  understand  that  the  first  job  of  a 
hospital  is  to  provide  services,  either  normally  or  under  emergency  conditions. 
The  hospital  schedule  and  policies  must  be  accepted  and  understood.  The  hos- 
pital in  turn  must  accept  that  it  is  providing  services  to  a collegiate  institu- 
tion, and  the  control,  supervision,  and  policies  of  the  college  must  be  observed. 
The  people  using  the  clinical  facilities  are  college  students,  and  they  are  res- 
ponsible only  to  college  officials  and  staff.  The  supervisor  is  amember  of  the 
college  faculty,  and  is  responsible  to  the  college  administration,  and  not  to 
the  hospital.  With  these  understandings  and  acceptance,  most  other  problems  are 
easy  to  solve. 


23,  How  do  you  work  in  your  program  with  professional  agencies  and  personnel? 

How  are  lines  of  communication  kept  open?  What  is  your  approach  to  advisory 
committees  and  what  should  they  do? 


The%bestion  concerning  advisory  committees  has  already  been  discussed  in 
Item  7,  Frequent  meetings  and  discussions  with  professional  people  and  officers 
of  the  local  medical  and  health  associations  keeps  the  lines  of  communication 
and  understanding  open.  Some  junior  colleges  use  the  advisory  committee  to  give 
a major  portion  of  its  time  and  responsibility  to  this  kind  of  liaison  with  pro- 
fessional people j others  have  set  up  a coordinating  council  for  the  programs 
with  the  work  of  the  professional  agencies  on  the  local  level;  others  have  meetings 
several  times  during  the  year  bringing  in  professional  people  in  the  community, 
educational  people  from  the  other  levels  of  education  in  the  community,  and  junior 
college  personnel.  Such  meetings  frequently  are  somewhat  "social"  in  nature  as 
well  as  informational  and  professional.  Some  entertainment,  refreshments,  a well- 
planned  program  could  make  these  occasions  looked  forward  to  by  all  concerned. 


24,  What  qualifications  should  a good  director  of  ADN  programs  have?  Where  do 
we  find  these  people?  Could  you  say  something  about  salaries? 


A good  director  of  ADN  programs  hopefully  should  have  had  a successful  back- 
ground of  "practice"  experience,  if  possible  in  several  kinds  of  environments; 
should  be  well  founded  in  the  knowledge  areas  of  the  field,  a proven  record  of 
competency  and  skill;  some  knowledge  of  the  educational  world,  its  procedures, 
activities,  and  developments,  a knowledge  of  the  most  current  devices  of  instruc- 
tion, a forward  looking  philosophy,  a tendency  to  develop  innovative  practices  and 
procedures,  but  a maturity  that  will  allow  their  sound  evaluation,  a "practical" 
approach  to  the  profession  and  to  its  education  and  training,  skill  to  work  with 
people  as  a good  administrator,  and  a sense  of  public  relations.  A person  with  a 
master's  degree  as  a minimum  is  usually  required. 


Where  would  we  find  such  a paragon?  Universities  and  four  year  colleges 
with  programs  for  preparing  such  people,  hospitals,  clinics,  laboratories,  private 
practice,  and  in  other  institutions.  After  all,  we  cannot  ignore  that  junior 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  are  competitive  among  themselves. 
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No,  a general  statement  concerning  salaries  could  not  be  made  in  fairness. 
Salary  levels  differ  widely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  depending 
somewhat  upon  cost  of  living,  size  of  city  or  area,  and  local  factors.  It  can 
safely  be  said  that  such  people  as  described  above  are  usually  in  the  higher 
brackets  of  the  college  salary  scale. 

25.  Where  do  we  find  people  for  the  nursing  education  staff?  What  qualifications 
should  they  have?  What  are  salary  ranges  here?  What  do  you  think  about 
using  part-time  instructors? 

I could  almost  repeat  for  the  qualifications  of  faculty  members  in  ADN 
programs  or  other  paramedical  programs  the  qualifications  given  in  Item  24  for 
a director,  with  perhaps  less  emphasis  on  the  administrative  qualities  and  more 
on  educational  awareness  and  classroom  teaching  know-how.  Faculty  members  should 
be  informed  about  the  junior  college  as  an  educational  institution,  know  students 
and  be  able  to  work  with  them  and  couns^el  them  effectively  and  wisely. 

26.  Will  you  please  discuss  the  matter  of  recruiting  students?  Are  young  people 
reluctant  to  come  into  paramedical  programs  --  the  ADN  program  in  particular? 
How  do  you  work  with  the  high  school  counselors?  Who  determines  which  students 
will  enter  the  courses?  How  are  standards  of  selectivity  determined?  How 
many  students  drop  out?  Why?  For  those  who  finish,  what  is  the  situation 
with  their  nursing  board  examinations  for  license?  Do  many  fail?  What  kind 

of  follow-up  procedures  should  be  developed? 

Some  discussion  of  this  problem  has  been  given  in  some  detail  in  Item  9. 

Yes,  students  are  reluctant  to  come  into  paramedical  programs  largely  because  they 
have  not  up  to  this  time  been  well  represented  to  them.  Quite  frankly,  students 
and  their  parents  and  the  high  school  counselors  have  not  had  adequate  information, 
encouragement,  or  stimulus  to  give  these  programs  the  emphasis  or  attention  they 
should  be  given.  This  is  also  true  on  the  college  campus  with  college  level  coun- 
seling and  guidance  personnel.  College  administrators  and  directors  of  programs 
have  really  not  given  enough  attention  and  concern  to  providing  the  necessary 
information  and  "selling"  that  is  required  to  make  any  special  program  of  the 
college  successful. 

Many  colleges  practice  selectivity  of  students ...  to  what  degree  this  must 
be  done  is  a local  matter.  One  junior  college  averages  some  three  hundred  appli- 
cations for  the  fifty  places  each  year  in  its  dental  hygiene  program.  Selectivity 
may  be  an  important  factor  of  enrollment  control  here.  Then  one  may  very  well  ask 
the  question,  "If  you're  having  problems  recruiting  students  for  these  programs, 
should  selectivity  be  practiced?"  These  paramedical  programs  are  very  special 
kinds  of  programs  with  unique  quality  characteristics  and  demanding  certain  quality 
factors  of  achievement,  temperament  and  character  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It 
would  seem  to  most  of  us  that  some  degree  of  selectivity  needs  to  be  used.  Some 
colleges  use  rather  elaborate  tests  and  other  measurements  of  quality  in  deter- 
mining the  students  for  the  program;  other  colleges  use  the  high  school  record  and 
other  "regular"  evaluative  instruments,  but  with  emphasis  given  to  a personal 
interview. 
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At  present,  generally  speaking,  drop-out  rates  in  paramedical  programs  run 
j about  as  they  do  in  other  programs,  perhaps  slightly  higher.  Some  junior  college 

I officials  profess  to  be  discouraged  with  the  drop-out  rate  in  a specialized  pro- 

gram. This  is  an  area  that  needs  some  careful  study  --  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
are  getting  the  accurate  reporting  we  need  to  make  wise  judgments  concerning 
I drop-outs. 

Again,  generally  speaking,  the  students  who  finish  are  doing  a creditable 
i>  job.  The  per  cent  who  pass  licensure  examinations  is  satisfactory  and  somewhat 

higher  than  those  from  some  other  levels  of  education.  In  Dr.  Mildred  Montag's 
new  book,  "Community  College  Education  for  Nursing",  thorough  attention  is  given 
^ to  student  success  in  the  ADN  program,  which  may  have  implications  for  other  para- 

I medical  program  graduates.  Also,  Bernice  Anderson,’  in  her  new  book,  "Nursing 

' Education  in  Community  Junior  Colleges",  devotes  a discussion  to  this  entire  matter 

I By  the  way,  we  recommend  that  these  two  books  be  studied  by  the  junior  college 

I people  concerned  with  the  whole  area  of  health  related  or  paramedical  education. 

I 

I 

I 

! 27.  What  relationships  are  established  with  other  academic  departments  of  the 

I college?  Are  there  any  frustrations  or  difficulties? 

I 

! Paramedical  programs  are  a part  of  the  total  faculty  of  a junior  college, 

i and  their  place  in  the  college  academic  program  is  the  same  as  any  other  depart- 

I ment.  One  of  the  sad  situations  which  has  developed  in  the  whole  field  of  occu- 

I pational  education  is  to  imply  that  it  somehow  and  some  way  is  apart  from  the 

I "regular"  program,  or,  horrors.'  the  "academic"  program  of  the  college.  It  is  not. 

I It  is  a part,  and  a very  important  part,  of  the  total  educational  endeavor  of 

j the  college. 

i 

Yes,  there  are  problems  in  this  acceptance  factor  as  has  been  indicated  in 
I the  preceding  paragraph.  Too  often  the  college  administration  has  allowed  dis- 

torted attitudes  to  grow  and  flourish  through  indifference  or  unawareness  of  atti- 
tudes and  feelings  on  the  part  of  transfer  faculty  and  sometimes  even  of  respon- 
sible officials.  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  all  the 
occupational  fields,  we  must  be  aware  that  full  acceptance  and  understanding  of 
these  programs  is  not  an  automatic  and  expected  result  --  we  must  actively  work 
to  overcome  the  attitudes  and  prejudices  built  up  over  the  last  fifty  years  toward 
occupational,  technical,  or  vocational  programs. 

28.  Please  discuss  how  short-term  expedient  needs  of  the  professional  community 
should  be  met.  What  can  you  advise  us  on  the  development  of  short  courses, 
workshops,  institutes,  etc.?  Should  facilities  at  the  hospital  be  used  for 
teaching?  What  about  scheduling? 

Although  many  junior  colleges  have  developed  very  fine  short  courses,  work- 
shops, and  seminar  type  programs  in  the  health  related  fields,  mainly  to  meet  an 
expedient  objective  or  to  aid  a group  of  professional  people  with  a special  educa- 
tion or  training  problem,  generally  speaking  junior  colleges  have  not  taken  full 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  these  programs.  There  is  a sort  of  inherent 
resistance  to  think  about  or  plan  educational  programs  within  any  framework  but 
the  conventional  semester  or  quarter,  and  at  the  usually  accepted  "school"  schedule 
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Times  are  changing  fast,  indeed,  and  we  in  the  educational  world  must  accept  that 
many  of  the  conventional  patterns  of  procedure  are  now  becoming  strait  jackets  to 
innovative  thinking  and  procedure.  At  least  here  is  a start  we  can  make... to 
start  planning  programs  to  meet  special  objectives  and  goals,  to  meet  special  needs 
and  requirements,  and  to  plan  these  programs  in  such  a way  that  they  may  best 
meet  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  students  who  will  enroll.  The  ways  of  provi- 
ding education  are  many  and  varied,  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
colleges  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  programs  that  may  be  planned  and  the 
new  and  diverse  ways  of  presenting  such  programs. 


29.  What  effective  new  procedures  for  teaching  are  being  developed  and  used? 


One  of  the  difficulties  in  defining  new  procedures  for  teaching  is  that  so 
frequently  we  will  make  some  minor  change  or  modification  of  a procedure,  or  we 
start  using  some  new  mechanical  device  in  teaching,  and  believe  that  a whole  new 
world  of  instruction  has  opened  up  to  us.  Frequently  we  are  using  the  same  old 
techniques  with  new  instruments.  However,  one  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  new 
procedures  in  teaching  is  independent  study  and  learning  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
with  some  supervision  from  the  teacher.  Some  will  say  that  this  really  isn’t  new, 
that  it  is  the  old  tutorial  system  with  a new  name.  True  independent  study  is 
not  this,  however,  for  in  the  old  tutorial  system  the  emphasis  was  still  on  the 
work  of  the  teacher  as  he  imparted  knowledge  by  drill  and  memory  to  the  student. 
Independent  study  has  shifted  the  emphasis  to  the  student,  and  the  teacher  has 
become  the  guide,  the  evaluator,  the  planner .. .but  the  work  of  learning  is  the 
student's,  as  he  becomes  both  teacher,  teaching  himself,  and  learner,  learning  from 
his  own  activities.  Another  shift  is  evident,  too.  For  a long  time  learning  was 
information  oriented  --  knowledge,  facts,  precepts:  these  were  the  stuff  of  learning, 
but  now  we  are  slowly  moving  toward  learning  as  activity  oriented  --  we  acquire 
abilities,  skills,  competencies  to  put  knowledge,  facts,  and  precepts  to  work... 
let  the  computers  store  the  knowledge ...  let  the  computers  become  our  memory  banks. 


Many  new  devices  have  been  constructed  to  make  more  efficient  some  of  the  more 
conventional  teaching  methods:  the  audio  and  the  visual  aids,  tapes,  recordings, 

and  the  screen  are  impressive  and  important  tools  to  teaching,  as  is  also  closed 
circuit  television,  or  open  circuit,  when  used  properly. 


30. 


Will  you  speak  to  the  subject  of  accreditation? 
meant  by  accreditation? 


What  is  the  furore?  What  is 


On  the  subject  of  specialized  accreditation,  we  would  like  to  refer  you  to 
two  statements  recently  made:  the  position  statement  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  the  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  recommending  that  a nation-wide 
study  be  made  on  junior  college  accreditation  (which  study  is  now  underway  with  a 
report  to  be  made  to  the  Association  and  to  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting) 
and  emphasizing  regional  accreditation,  and  a statement  of  procedure  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  in  Occupational  Bulletin  No.  2 published  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Colleges. 


The  center  of  discussion  is  the  understood  concern  of  professional  associa- 
tions for  acceptable  quality  control  and  measurement  of  programs,  but  the  proce- 
dures for  doing  this  have  not  been  worked  out,  although  progress  is  being  made. 
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Our  own  personal  position  is  that  the  junior  college  itself,  through  the  help  of 
regional  accrediting  associations,  can  do  an  effective  job  of  reporting,  given 
appropriate  and  acceptable  instruments. 

31.  How  is  sound  curriculum  development  undertaken,  and  how  is  it  kept  current? 

Who  is  responsible? 

Sound  curriculum  development  is  a "team"  effort:  college  administration, 

program  directors,  faculty,  professional  personnel,  and  sometimes  consultants 
who  may  be  called  in  to  advise  and  evaluate.  The  kind  of  a curriculum  developed 
comes  out  of  the  projected  image  of  the  end  product  of  the  program  --  what  kind  of 
a person  do  you  need  and  with  what  competencies  to  do  the  job  that  is  required 
properly  and  successfully,  and  what  kind  of  teaching  is  needed  and  what  courses 
necessary  to  produce  this  kind  of  person?  However,  past  experiences,  developments, 
studies,  evaluations,  and  the  current  regional  and  national  planning  in  the  same 
field  influences  greatly  the  direction  curriculum  planning  and  development  will 
take . 


The  curriculum  of  a program  is  kept  up  to  date  and  current  by  constant  study 
and  evaluation  of  the  staff.  After  initial  development  of  curriculum  it  should 
be  generally  the  responsibility  of  the  concerned  and  involved  faculty  to  study 
its  effectiveness,  be  alert  to  new  developments,  and  make  recommendations  for 
changes  or  modifications  to  the  appropriate  junior  college  committee  or  official. 

132.  Should  need  always  be  determined  on  a local  basis,  or  should  junior  colleges 

recognize  state,  regional,  or  national  needs  as  well,  even  if  these  are  not 
reflected  strongly  in  the  local  area? 

Although  local  need  for  paramedical  programs  usually  initiates  interest  for 
such  programs,  we  believe  that  state,  regional,  and  national  needs  are  also  a 
, part  of  the  picture.  The  mobility  of  our  society  today  does  not  at  all  insure 

I that  the  person  we  educate  in  our  junior  college  is  going  to  live  and  serve  in  the 

local  area.  It  is  hoped  that  our  junior  colleges  will  never  lose  their  closeness 
I to  the  local  community  or  their  prime  objectives  to  serve  the  local  community’s 

I interests,  but  more  and  more  the  truth  becomes  aware  to  us  that  we  are  a part  of 

[ a vast  societal  effort,  that  what  we  do  is  also  related  to  what  is  done  elsewhere, 

and  that  the  needs  that  bring  pressures  to  us  locally  are  also  needs  of  society 
in  general. 

33.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  help  for  planning  and  developing  paramedical 
programs? 

Major  sources  of  help  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Local  professional  agencies  and  organizations. 

p> 

2.  Local  health  and  medical  institutions  --  hospitals,  clinical 

laboratories,  nursing  and  care  homes,  state  hospitals  or  sanitar- 
ia, or  federal  institutions. 

3.  Local  or  state  Health  Career  Councils. 

4.  State  departments  of  education,  public  health  service  officials* 

5.  The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 
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6.  The  National  Health  Council. 

7.  The  consultative  services  and  information  offered  by  the  pro- 
fessional associations,  such  as  the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Council  on  Education  for 
Medical  Technology,  the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing,  and  others.  Most  of  the  professional 
Associations  have  education  departments,  sections,  or  councils 
who  maintain  information  and  consultative  services. 

8.  Universities  and  four  year  colleges  with  health  programs  or  centers. 

34.  What  are  major  problems  to  be  overcome  in  securing  good  instructors  in  para- 
medical programs?  Specifically  in  the  ADN  program? 

The  major  problems  facing  the  junior  colleges  in  securing  good  instructional 
personnel  for  the  paramedical  programs,  and  this  includes  the  ADN  program,  is 
finding  competent,  experienced  people  with  teaching  abilities  and  an  orientation 
to  education,  and  second,  the  salaries  offered. 

35.  Do  we  have  major  problems  with  high  school  counselors  for  our  programs?  How 
can  we  work  best  with  our  high  schools? 

Frequently  we  find  some  frustrations  in  recruiting  students  for  paramedical 
programs  stemming  from  attitudes  and  counseling  of  high  school  guidance  personnel, 
and  in  many  cases  we  have  caused  these  frustrations  ourselves.  We  in  the  junior 
colleges  have  not  developed  thorough,  acceptable  techniques  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  our  high  school  colleagues,  and  consequently  what  is  finally 
done  on  a frantic  expedient  kind  of  basis  is  ineffective  and  sometimes  even  dis- 
tasteful to  the  high  school  counselor.  We  need  to  set  up  continuing  working 
relationships  with  the  high  school  counseling  staffs  and  faculties;  we  need  to 
start  students  to  thinking  about  career  choices  much  earlier  than  the  senior  year; 
we  need  to  devise  well-planned  and  prepared  programs  of  information  for  students 
as  well  as  for  counselors  --  not  on  a "one-shot"  career  or  college  day  procedure, 
but  a continuing  program,  beginning  early  in  the  high  school  years. 

36.  What  about  the  transfer  problem?  How  important  is  this  in  occupational 
education? 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  not  too  concerned  with  the  transfer  problem  in 
occupational  programs.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  provide  educational  curriculums 
for  an  occupation  or  a career,  complete  in  itself  and  producing  the  worker  needed. 
If  a university  or  four  year  college  perceives  in  this  student  a person  worthy 
of  further  advancement  and  study  that  will  take  him  or  her  into  another  level  of 
achievement,  well  and  good.  Such  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
or  four  year  colleges  would  be  welcomed  by  the  junior  colleges  --  but  in  occupa- 
tional programs,  transfer  should  not  be  the  first  concern. 

Now,  having  stated  this,  we  should  be  aware  of  a growing  attitude  on  the 
part  of  both  educators  and  personnel  from  the  professions  that  the  best  interests 
of  both  will  be  served  by  establishing  the  principle  and  concept  of  the  "open-end" 
curriculum,  providing  the  opportunity  and  the  means  for  students  to  move  along 
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the  occupational  education  path  as  far  as  motivation,  ability,  encouragement,  and 
finances  will  take  them.  If  the  open-end  curriculum  is  to  be  successful,  junior 
colleges  must  participate  as  the  "middleman",  allowing  students  to  come  in  from 
the  programs  in  vocational  centers,  comprehensive  high  schools,  and  other  less 
than  collegiate  grade  institutions,  and  then  provide  the  opportunities  for  students 
to  move  from  the  junior  college  program  on  to  the  university.  It  is  an  interes- 
ting concept  of  the  continuity  of  education,  and  the  never-ceasing  opportunity  for 
educational  advancement  and  upgrading. 

37.  What  are  the  current  fears  of  the  professional  people  for  junior  college  occu- 
pational programs?  How  can  we  overcome  these?  How  can  confidence  be  built? 

To  what  degree  are  our  working  relationships  with  professional  agencies  the 
personnel  effective?  Where  do  communications  fail?  Where  do  we  succeed  the 
best  ? 

Current  fears  from  professional  people  for  the  junior  college  paramedical 
programs  seem  to  be  three-fold:  fear  that  the  programs  will  not  provide  the 

quality  education  necessary,  that  the  graduates  or  the  end  product  will  be  only 
half-trained  or  superficially  trained,  and  that  the  time  of  learning  is  too  short; 
fear  of  status,  that  there  will  be  too  little  demarcation  between  the  baccalaureate 
degree  person  and  the  associate  degree  person  in  both  public  and  professional  accep 
tance,  areas  of  responsibility,  and  opportunities  for  advancement .. in  other  words, 
status;  the  third  fear  is  that  the  associate  degree  personnel  is  by  pressure  alone 
moving  the  baccalaureate  degree  personnel  into  new  responsibilities,  new  jobs, 
demand  for  new  skills  and  abilities .. .and  these  many  of  the  professional  people 
do  not  want  to  accept. 

The  junior  college  can  do  little  to  change  or  alleviate  several  of  these  fears 
--  only  time  and  the  pressures  of  a new  age  and  a new  dimension  to  society  can  do 
that  --  but  the  first  fear,  that  of  quality,  we  can  do  something  about.  We  must 
be  positively  sure  and  certain  that  the  programs  we  develop  and  inaugurate  are 
sound,  are  effective,  are  of  proven  quality,  and  that  the  product  produced  is  able 
and  competent. 
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The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  administrators,  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers,  teacher 
educat ion ^personne 1 , and  parents  of  junior  high  school  students  an  understanding  of  problems  and 
characteristics  of  junior  high  schools.  Organization  patterns,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various 
patterns,  purposes,  problems,  and  the  extent  of  home  economics  in  junior  high  schools  are  discussed.  Junior 
high  schools  typically  encompass  grades  7,  8,  and  9 or  the  ages  12  to  15  and  may  be  part  of  the  familiar 
6-3-3_plan  or  others  such  as  the  6-6,  5-3-4,  or  4-4-4  patterns.  Historically  junior  high  schools  were 
organized  to  shorten  elementary  years  and  introduce  college  preparatory  subjects  earlier  Later 
reorganization  was  supported  for  other  reasons  such  as  improving  holding  power,  bridqinq’the  qap  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  meeting  the  needs  of  early  adolescents.  Home  economics  is  important 
in  junior  high  school  because  of  the  contributions  it  can  make  to  the  general  objectives  and  because  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled.  More  are  enrolled  in  home  economics  at  this  level  than  at  any  other.  In  1959 
courses  offered  in  home  economics  classes  were  in  grades  7,  8,  or  9.  Home  economists 
differ  about  how  much^home  economics  and  what  curriculum  content  should  be  offered,  but  home  economics 
instruction  for  boys  is  recommended.  Conant  recommends  that  all  girls  in  grades  7 and  8 receive  home 
economics  instruction.  Continuing  challenges  in  articulating  junior  and  senior  high  level  courses 

economics  with  other  subject  areas,  and  preparing  junior  high  home  economics  teachers.  This 
document  contains  data^from  relevant  studies,  references,  and  shared  ideas  for  learning  experiences  field 
trips,  career  opportunities,  and  integration  with  other  subjects.  (FP) 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Mary  Mather  and  Dorothy  M.  Groemling 


A Word  of  Introduction 

We  hope  that  this  issue.  Home  Economics  in  the  Junior  High  School, 
will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  several  groups: 

Administrators  and  home  economics  teachers  in  junior  high 
schools^  Perhaps  this  will  be  the  largest  group  served. 

Home  economics  teachers  in  senior  high  schools.  We  believe 
that  these  teachers  need  to  understand  the  practices  and 
trends  in  the  grades  from  which  their  students  come. 

Teacher  education  personnel.  Curriculum  consultants  and 
home  economics  supervisors  serving  teachers  in  service; 
and  home  economics  educators  at  colleges  and  universities 
preparing  future  teachers,  should  all  be  concerned  with 
the  discussion  presented  here. 

Parents  of  junior  high  school  students.  If  teachers  and/or 
administrators  share  this  material  wiih  parents  perhaps  they 
will  be  more  understanding  of  some  of  the  complexities  in 
planning  programs . 

Lest  some  home  economics  teacher  feel  that  she  has  to  read  much 
introductory  material  about  junior  high  schools  before  she  comes  to 
"her"  subject,  let  it  be  said  that  this  is  the  authors*  intention.  It 
is  felt  that  too  many  teachers  do  not  have  as  much  understanding  as 
they  might  about  the  problems  and  characteristics  of  junior  high  schools. 
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VIEWPOINTS  ABOUT  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

What  is  meant  by  ’’junior  high  school”?  A building?  An  administra 
tive  division  of  certain  grades  in  the  total  educational  scheme?  A 
transitional  school  between  elementary  grades  and  high  school?  More 
than  one  connotation  may  come  to  mind  for  this  little  more  than  fifty- 
year-old  educational  institution.  Various  readers  may  have  quite 
different  concepts. 


Variety  in  the  grades  designated  as  junior  high  school  in  a given 
school  system  or  community  has  come  about  because  of  a number  of  factors. 
Local  regulations,  legal  decisions  and  state  recommendations  have  undoubtedly 
played  a large  part  in  defining  junior  high  schools.  In  addition,  the  very 
practical  problem  of  available  space  has  played  an  important  role  in  areas 
of  rapidly  expanding  enrollments.  As  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
have  become  crowded,  certain  grades  were  moved  into  new  buildings  and 
’’junior  high  schools”  were  formed.  As  enrollment  pressures  become  more 
or  less  acute  in  VEirious  buildings  in  a system,  grades  are  sometimes 
shifted  again.  Sometimes  new  buildings  are  occupied  one  grade  at  a time, 
starting  with  the  lowest  grade  planned  for  that  unit.  At  any  given  time, 
therefore,  in  this  period  of  rapidly  increasing  enrollments,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  a census  that  showed  a great  deal  of  consistency  about 
the  grades  designated  as  junior  high  school. 


Junior  high  schools,  however,  should  not  be  thought  of  as  merely 
solving  space  or  enrollment  problems.  They  are  considered  to  have  a 
purpose  and  function  of  their  own.  Whatever  the  pattern  of  organization, 
the  junior  high  grades  are  commonly  thought  of  as  those  for  the  education 
of  the  young  adolescent.''  As  new  information  about  the  characteristics 
and  needs  of  these  young  people  is  made  available^  new  grade  arrangements  </ 
will  likely  occur. 


Organizational  Patterns 
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Grades  7,  8,  and  9,  encompassing  the  ages  of  12  to  15,  are  typically 
regarded  as  the  junior  high  school  years.  With  a separate  junior  high 
school  made  up  of  these  grades  we  would  have  the  familiar  6-3-3  organiza- 
tion. This  seems  to  be  gaining  in  number  except  in  cities  of  about  4000 
to  10,000  where  the  6-6  plan  with  a combined  junior-senior  high  school 
is  more  popular.  Some  districts  are  including  the  6th  grade  in  the  junior 
high  school  and  putting  the  9th  grade  ’’back”  in  the  senior  high,  thus 
having  a 5-3-4  pattern.  A few  districts  have  organized  ’’intermediate” 
units  of  grades  5,  6,  7,  and  8 followed  by  a four-year  high  school. 

Thus,  the  total  pattern  for  organization  of  these  school  grades  would  be 
4-4-4  (1). 

In  the  May  24,  1964,  New  York  Times  the  education  editor  discusses 
a proposal  of  the  New  York  State  Commissioner’s  committee  on  the  desegra- 
gation  of  New  York  Gity  public  schools  to  do  away  with  the  6-3-3  plan  of 
organization  and  to  introduce  instead  four  years  each  of  primary,  middle, 
and  high  school. 
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“The  recommendation  was  made  largely  for  reasons  of  faster 
integration.  After  only  four  years  in  neighborhood  primary 
schools,  it  was  hoped,  more  yoxings ter s could  be  *fed*  into 
larger  and  therefore  not  as  neighborhood-bound  middle 
schools,"  (2) 

Mr,  Hechinger  goes  on  to  suggest  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
traditional  grade  organization  for  junior  high  schools  is  also  a reason 
for  this  suggested  change. 

Conant  concluded,  as  a result  of  his  study  of  junior  high  schools, 
that  "there  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  variety  of  organizational  schemes 
in  which  I found  grades  7 arid  8 (3).  ...and  no  consensus  whatever  among 
experienced  educators  as  to  the  place  of  grade  9 in  the  organizational 
framework"  (4). 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Various  Organizational  Patterns 

The  three-year  junior  high  school  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9 provides  a 
separate  environment  for  young  adolescents  in  a transitional  stage  of 
their  development..  Some  people  contend,  however,  that  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  this  preadolescent  development  starts  earlier  than  grade  7, 

A three-year  school,  rather  than  two,  makes  for  larger  enrollments,  and 
hence  a greater  likelihood  of  a broader  curriculum  and  special  i'acilities. 
The  three-year  period  would  provide  time  for  young  adolescents  to  establish 
a feeling  of  identity  with  the  school,  and  9th  grade  students  can  have  a 
chance  at  leadership  activities  without  developing  the  sophistication 
associated  with  senior  high  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  danger  that  the  three-year  school 
may  become  a replica  of  the  senior  high  school  with  its  attendant  social 
pressures.  It  would  not  be  serving  its  unique  fiinction  as  a junior  high 
school  when  this  develops.  A second  danger  may  be  insufficient  attention 
to  the  articulation  that  is  necessary  between  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Many  sequential  elective  programs  will  begin  in  grade  9. 

A two-year  junior  high  school,  composed  of  grades  7 and  8,  would 
eliminate  the  last  named  possible  difficulty — inattention  to  9th  grade 
electives  which  would  fit  into  the  senior  high  school  sequences.  And 
some  educators  argue  that  there  is  a social  advantage  in  not  having  the 
9th  graders  with  grades  7 and  8,  However,  in  a two-year  school  the  rapid 
turnover  of  students  makes  it  difficult  to  develop  a cohesive  student 
body. 


The  six-year  junior-senior  high  school,  grades  7-12,  also  has  advan- 
tages as  well  as  disadvantages.  The  overhead  and  original  cost  of  build- 
ings are  spread  over  more  grades  than  if  grades  7 and  8 were  not  included; 
students  in  all  grades  can  share  special  facilities  and  specialist  teachers; 
and  articulation  of  the  entire  program  of  studies  in  secondary  education  is 
facilitated. 

But  there  can  be  problems  in  this  combination  high  school,  (1)  The 
senior  high  grades  could  easily  dominate  the  scene  to  such  an  extent  that 
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junior  high  students  have  no  opportunities  to  achieve 'leadership  status  or 
to  use  special  facilities  when  they  are  needed,  (2)  An  administrator  may 
have  to  guard  against  placing  the  better  teachers  with  senior  high  students, 
thus  short-changing  the  younger  students  or  implying  some  prestige  values 
which  should  not  be  there.  (3)  Mixing  7th  graders  with  12th  graders  may 
be  a serious  drawback.  Some  schools  try  to  help  this  problem  by  treating 
grades  7 and  8,  or  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  as  one  social  unit  and  the  higher 
grades  as  another  social  unit,  (4)  Finally,  enrollments  may  grow  to  such 
proportions  that  the  combination  is  not  feasible  or  the  teaching  may 
become  very  impersonal. 

The  4-4-4  plan  of  organization  has  been  used  too  infrequently  to 
generalize  about  its  usefulness,  but  it  is  a possibility  that  bears 
watching,  Hechinger  quotes  the  New  York  committee  advocating  this  as 
saying, 

”Middle  school  students  would  begin  their  exposure  to 
. secondary  education  earlier,  yet  not  be  subjected  to  the 

undesirable  peer  models  provided  by  so  many  ninth  graders 
in  the  current  junior  high  school  system,  models  of 
antagonism  and  indifference  toward  school  induced  by  the 
onset  of  adolescence,,,"  (5), 

! 

Whatever  the  form  of  organization  the  decision  "will  have  to  be 
I made  on  practical  grounds  and  on  the  basis  of  social  and  administrative 

viability.  Any  pattern  is  satisfactory  that  gives  identity  to  youths 
during  early  adolescence,  includes *at  least  three  grades  for  stability, 
and  brackets  these  grades  in  which  significant  numbers  of  pupils  reach 
pubescence"  (6), 

Purposes  of  Junior  High  Schools 

t 

i Historically,  as  these  schools  developed,  the  first  byword  of  the 

reorganization  movement  was  "economy  of  time,"  The  idea,  advanced  by 
college  educators,  was  to  shorten  the  elementary  years  and  to  teach 
college  preparatory  subjects  earlier ,V  As  more  public  school  educators 
^ became  involved,  reorganization  was  supported  for  different  reasons, 
and  the  first  idea  lost  validity, 

V "Improved  holding  power"  was  the  second  byword  of  the  movement. 

Studies  in  the  early  19 00 Vs  showed  that  less  than  half  of  all  students 
reached  the  9th  grade.  Reorganization  was  advocated  for  what  it  could 
do  through  a revised  and  enriched  curriculum  to  keep  students  in  school 
longer.  And  it  was  felt  that  a new  school  unit  could  provide  better 
vocational  training  for  the  early  school  leavers.  Conditions  have  changed 
markedly  since  then  because  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  the  inability 
of  youth  to  enter  the  labor  market  until  the  late  teens.  This  reason,  too, 
has  ceased  to  be  of  prime  importance, 

v/  **Bridge  the  gap"  was  the  third  byword.  Many  educators  thought  that 

the  high  drop-out  before  the  ninth  grade  was  because  of  the  sharp  differ- 
ences in  the  philosophy,  curriculum,  and  organization  in  high  school  as 
compared  to  elementary  schools,  A transitional  school  was  desired.  This 
is  still  true. 
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•'Meet  the  needs  of  early  adolescents”  was  the  next  byword  and  has 
become  the  theme  song  of  the  junior  high  school  movement.  Two  develop- 
ments in  psychology  during  the  early  development  of  the  junior  high 
schools  gave  impetus  to  this.  The  first  was  the  theory  that  the  age  of 
adolescence  was  of  prime  concern;  and  the  second  was  the  recognition 
of  wide  individual  differences,  especially  among  youth  likely  to  be  in 
grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

If  the  junior  high  school  has  any  justification  as  a distinct  level 
of  education  or  as  a separate  educational  unit  that  justification  must 
grow  out  of  the  nature  of  early  adolescents.  According  to  Lounsbury,  ”a 
good  junior  high  school  curriculum  ought  to: 

1.  Continue  and  extend  the  general  education  program  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

2.  Provide  for  a transition  between  the  elementary  school 
organization  and  approach  and  the  senior  high  school 
organization  and  approach. 

3.  Provide  for  continued  development  in  the  basic  skills, 

4.  Introduce  new  subject  areas  and  additional  specialization 
within  basic  areas, 

5.  Provide  opportunities  to  discover  and  pursue  pupils* 
special  interests  and  aptitudes, 

6.  Provide  appropriate  experiences  to  assist  and  guide  the 
rapid  physical  development  characteristic  of  early 
adolescence, 

7.  Provide  experiences  that  will  help  develop  the  social 
competence  needed  as  these  youths  enter  young  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

8.  Provide  experiences  that  will  assist  individuals  in 
developing  values  and  building  their  philosophy  of  life. 

9.  Provide  ample  opportunities  for  self  management  and  the 
development  of  leadership  under  supervision”  (7), 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school  is 
to  examine  a statement  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  "Education  in 
the  junior  high  school  years  should  result  in  young  people  who  have: 

1.  A sense  of  positive  self-worth  and  an  enhanced  understand- 
ing of  others. 

2,  A genuine  interest  and  strengthened  competence  in  several 
areas  of  learning  and  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  work. 
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3.  Mastery  of  basic  skills  of  inquiry  and  study  so  that 
independent  work  may  be  pursued  more  adequately. 

4.  An  increased  capacity  to  discipline  themselves  to  work, 
study,  and  play  constructively  and  with  satisfaction  to 
themselves  and  others. 

5.  A moral  and  ethical  sense  which  values  the  goals  and 
processes  of  a free  society"  (8). 

Criticisms  and  Problems  of  Junior  High  Schools 


Many  of  the  advantages  originally  expected  for  junior  high  schools 
have  only  been  partially  realized  at  best.  There  has  been  a growing 
belief  that  many  educators  are  tending  to  lose  sight  of  the  unique 
character  of  the  functions  the  junior  high  was  designed  to  fulfill. 

Wbat  have  been,  and  are  now,  its  weaknesses?  How  valid  are  the 
criticisms? 

Like  any  rapidly  developing  youngster  this  institution,  too,  has 
had  its  share  of  growing  pains.  Attention  to  this  new  organization 
slackened  a bit  during  the  1930* s and  *40* s when  society  was  concerned 
with  depression  and  war.  Since  then,  however,  junior  high  schools  have 
grown  so  rapidly,  both  in  number  of  schools  and  in  enrollments,  that 
administrators  and  teachers  have  barely  had  time  to  catch  their  breaths. 

Who  shall  teach  in  the  junior  high  schools?  The  question  could  also 
be  raised  as  to  who  will  teach  there.  A pat  answer  would  be  "properly 
certified  teachers"  or  "adequately  trained  personnel."  However,  the  lack 
of  qualified  teachers  for  junior  high  schools  has  been  a continual  problem. 

Many  administrators  think  it  takes  a special  kind  of  interest  in, 
and  understanding  of,  the  young  adolescent  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
do  the  job  in  junior  high  school  well.  Teachers  who  have  had  secondary 
school  education  and  experience  are  likely  to  be  oriented,  first  of  all, 
to  their  academic  disciplines,  and  perhaps,  secondly,  to  the  needs  of 
older  adolescents.  Being  a "specialist"  in  a subject  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  some  teachers  to  participate  in  some  of  the  desired  patterns  of 
teaching  in  junior  high  schools;  i.e.,  core  and  block-time  programs. 
Administrators  complain  that  the  colleges  are  not  preparing  teachers  for 
this  kind  of  teaching,  and  the  colleges  say  that  they  are  hampered  by 
certification  regulations.  Much  in-service  education  is  necessary. 

Lack  of  prestige.  Another  reason  suggested  for  lack  of  qualified 
teachers  in  jxmior  high  schools  is  the  lack  of  prestige  accorded  this 
level  of  education.  The  name  itself,  "junior,"  may  reflect  a subordinate 
status.  In  many  school  systems  new  teachers,  as  a matter  of  policy  or 
practice,  are  started  in  junior  high  schools.  The  assumption  is  that 
transfer  to  a senior  high  is  to  be  expected  and  desired  after  some  experi- 
ence, and  perhaps  more  study.  Salary  differences  between  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  may  be  present,  too,  as  well  as  differences  in  teaching 
loads,  with  the  junior  high  teacher  usually  carrying  the  heavier. 
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Conant,  recognizing  that  qualified  teachers  are  hard  to  find  for 
these  important  transitional  years,  makes  a strong  plea  to  school  boards 
to  stop  the  exodus  of  teachers  from  junior  high  schools. 


"Recognizing  the  special  competence  needed  by  teachers  in 
these  grades,  school  boards  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
maintain  the  status  and  prestige  of  the  professional  staff 
in  grades  7 and  8 and  to  create  working  conditions  that  will 
make  teaching  in  these  grades  a satisfactory  and  rewarding 
experience"  (9). 


The  use  of  make-shift  or  hand-me-down  buildings  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  contributing  to  a lack  of  prestige  and  identity  of  junior  high 
schools.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  phase  of  the  problem  may  be 
passing. 

Is  the  junior  high  school  a distinct  institution?  Some  say  no,  that 
it  is  little  more  than  a high  school  for  younger  boys  and  girls , or  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  senior  high  school.  Many  are  replicas  of 
senior  high  schools  with  similar,  if  not  the  same,  exira-class  activities, 
organizations,  public  functions,  and  competitions.  Community  interests 
and  pressures  may  be  responsible  for  this.  The  dominance  of  the  senior 
high  school  may  tend  to  make  the  junior  high  school  somewhat  of  a carbon 
copy.  Expectations  that  the  junior  high  school  develop  good  atheletes 
for  the  senior  high  teams,  good  debaters,  good  instrumentalists  for  the 
band,  good  scholars  in  any  special  field,  contribute  to  this. 


Junior  high  school  administrators  who  have  come  up  through  an  element- 
ary school  orientation  may  have  one  viewpoint  about  what  the  junior  high 
school  should  be;  whereas,  the  junior  high  school  administrators  who  have 
had  experience  in  senior  high  school  work  may  have  a very  different  orienta- 
tion, This  may  be  more  true  when  the  junior  high  position  seems  to  lack 
the  status  and  prestige  attached  to  senior  high  work  in  the  same  community. 

Previous  discussion  has  suggested  that  junior  high  schools  are  not  , 
fulfilling  their  intended  purposes  when  they  are  mimicking  senior  high  ^ 
schools. 


One  wonders  if  the  frequent  shifting  of  various  grades  to  and  from  a 
unit  or  building  designated  as  junior  high  school  has  prevented  the 
development  of  a cohesive  feeling  among  junior  high  school  personnel. 
Although  this  shifting  has  probably  been  as  much  an  administrative  con- 
venience as  an  experimental  factor,  the  net  result  may  seem  to  be  that 
administrators  have  not  treated  the  junior  high  school  as  an  institution 
in  its  own  right. 

Lack  of  formal  standards  for  accreditation  of  junior  high  schools  on 
a regional  or  national  basis  may  have  been  a factor  in  preventing  these 
grades  achieving  identity  as  a distinct  institution.  However,  guides  to 
assist  local  schools  in  evaluating  programs  are  available.  In  1960,  Trump, 
calling  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  Principles,  said 
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"...appraisal  is  essential  in  re-affirming  the  basic  purposes 
of  junior  high  school  education,  and  seeing  how  these  purposes 
are  being  achieved.  This  type  of  local  action  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  the  continued  favorable  action  of  the  public 
to  the  junior  high  school  and  its  services  to  early  adolescent 
youth"  (10). 

Articulation  with  other  levels.  Although  the  junior  high  school 
designed  to  be  transitional,  bridging  the  gap  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  some  critics  feel  that  rather  than  doing  this,  two 

new  gaps  have  been  created.  In  some  cases  each  educational  level ^ 

elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high— may  tend  to  become  an  "empire 
builder"  and  greater  division  rather  than  articulation  may  be  even  more 
characteristic.  Articulation  remains  a problem  for  administrators  in 
planning  programs  and  services  to  facilitate  it;  and  for  teacher  in 
finding  out  the  background  from  whence  her  students  come,  and  about 
the  future  to  which  they  go. 
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EXTENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Home  economics  has  great  importance  in  jxmior  high  schools  because 
of  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  junior 
high  school,  and  because  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled^  The  fact  ^ 
that  at  this  level  more  students  are  in  home  economics  than  at  any  other 
level  challenges  home  economists  to  make  their  courses  as  meaningful  as 
possible;  meaningful  in  the  lives  of  the  students  at  the  age  they  are, 
and  meaningful  in  terms  of  awakening  interests  in  home  economics  as  a 
field  of  specialization. 

Courses  and  Enrollments  in  Junior  High  School  Home  Economics 

Two  fairly  recent  natimial  give  us  information  about  these 

facts.'  One^for  which  data  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  1959,  is  Home 
Economics  in  the  Public  Secondary  Schools  (l),  conducted  by  Beulah  I. 

Coon,  Research  Specialist,  Home  Economics  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  A carefully  drawn  sample  of  4303  schools  was  used.  Except 
for  15  schools  in  the  sparsely  populated  states  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Nevada,  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than  100  were  eliminated  from 
the  universe  from  which  the  sample  was  taken.  Data  were  collected  for 
7th  and  8th  grades  only  when  these  were  a part  of  a junior  or  junior- 
senior  high  school.  No  data  were  secured  about  home  economics  in  grades 
7 and  8 which  were  part  of  elementary  schools. 

The  second  study.  The  Junior  High  School  (2)  was  also  done  by  the 
U,S.  Office  of  Education^  This  is  a survey  of  grades  7,  8,  and  9 in 
junior  and  junior-senior  high  schools  in  1959-60.  In  this  study  junior 
high  schools  which  had  an  enrollment  of  less  than  75,  and  junior-senior 
high  schools  with  enrollments  of  less  than  125  were  eliminated  from  the 
universe  from  which  a sample  of  1507  schools  was  drawn.  No  grade  schools 
were  included. 

In  Coon*s  study  it  was  found  that  home  economics  was  av^lable  in 
95  percent  of  all  the  public  secondary  schools  in  the  study. ^ When  all 
the  courses  offered  were  totaled,  it  was  found  that  42  percent  of  them 
were  offered  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9.^^  More  (22  percent)  were  offered  at 
the  9th  grade  than  at  any  other  level. ^ Twelve  percent  were  found  at  the 
8th  grade,  while  the  7th  grade  claimed  8 percent  of  the  home  economics 
courses  in  secondary  education  (3). 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  data  is  to  examine  the  proportion  of 
courses  required  and  elective  at  each  grade  level.  The  following  figures 
give  the  percent  of  courses  required  and  elective  for  the  junior  high 
years  (4). 


Required  Elective 

7th  grade  92.2  7.8 
8th  grade  79.4  20.6 
7th  and  8th  71.6  28.4 
9th  grade  31.5  68.5 
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In  21  states  all  home  economics  offered  in  the  7th  grade  was 
required,  and  in  nine  states  all  8th  grade  work  in  home  economics  was 
required.  For  the  study  as  a whole  it  was  found  that  large  communities 
(over  25,000)  were  less  likely  to  require  courses  than  small  communities 
(under  2500),  Variations  in  requirements  were  also  found  among  the  four 
regions  of  the  United  States.  Ninety-six  percent  of  the  courses  at  7th 
and  8th  grade  level  were  required  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  89  per- 
cent in  the  Central  region,  72  percent  in  the  Pacific  region,  and  55  per- 
cent in  the  Southern  region  (5). 

» 

Coon  says  this  about  variations  in  requirements: 

’’The  practice  of  making  a subject  a required  rather  than  an 
elective  one  is  influenced  by  State  requirements,  by  the 
general  policy  of  the  school  regarding  required  courses,  the 
size  of  the  school  faculty,  the  philosophy  of  faculty  members 
and  administrators,  and  the  pressures  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  Schools  with  few  faculty  members  may  require 
a certain  curriculum  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
variety  of  courses  available”  (G). 

Data  from  the  second  study  mentioned.  The  Junior  High  School,  are 
shown  below.  According  to  this  study,  how  frequently  home  economics  is 
required  and  how  frequently  it  is  offered  as  an  elective  seem  to  be 
related  to  the  size  of  school  rather  than  to  the  type  of  school  organi- 
zation. 

Judging  from  the  data  provided  by  the  schools  in  this  study  there 
is  more  than  a 50  percent  chance  that  home  economics  will  be  required  in 
grades  7 and  8 in  the  larger  schools,  and  be  offered  as  an  elective  in 
the  9th  grade  in  the  larger  schools,  A large  proportion  (62  percent)  of 
the  smaller  junior-senior  high  schools  also  reported  home  economics  as 
an  elective.  Uhen  special  home  economics  facilities  can  be  shared  by 
several  grades,  as  would  be  true  in  a junior-senior  high  school,  it  is 
more  likely  that  elective  opportunities  would  be  present  than  in  a small 
school  serving  fewer  grades. 

The  data  in  the  table  also  show  that  requirements  are  much  more 
common  in  grades  7 and  8 than  in  grade  9.  Also,  more  smaller  schools  of 
both  types  seemed  to  have  required  home  economics  at  the  8th  grade  level 
than  at  the  7th  grade.  This  could  be  because  of  limitations  in  facilities 
and  staff  in  these  smaller  schools.  If  only  one  grade  could  be  served, 
the  8th  grade  was  chosen.  Or  this  choice  could  be  a reflection  of 
administrative  beliefs  about  the  grade  level  at  which  it  is  appropriate 
to  offer  instruction  in  home  economics. 
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Percent'''*  of  Schools  in  1959-60  Offering  Home  Economics 
by  Grade  Level,  Type,  and  Size  of  School 


Type  and  size  (enrollment) 
of  school 

Required 
Home  Economics 

Elective 
Home  Economics 

Grade 

seven 

Junior  high  schools 

75  to  299 

30.3 

8.7 

above  300 

61.0 

9.0 

Junior-senior  high  schools 

125.  to  499 

29.5 

8.1 

above  500 

52.6 

8.2 

Grade 

eight 

Junior  high  schools 

75  to  299 

40.2 

12.0 

above  300 

61.1 

25.1 

Junior-senior  high  schools 

125  to  499 

34.6 

13.3 

above  500 

52.7 

14.4 

Grade 

nine 

Junior  high  schools 

75  to  299 

28.2 

38.9 

above  300 

16.1 

73.3 

Junior-senior  high  schools 

125  to  499 

23.5 

62.0 

above  500 

26.0 

65.1 

''There  are  varying  totals  for  these  percents  since  not  all  items  on  the 
original  questionnaire  were  answered  by  every  respondent. 


•''-'''Taken  from  Tables  33  and  34  in  The  Junior  High  School  (7). 
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The  number  of  students  reached  is  another  way  to  measure  the  extent 
of  home  economics  instruction.  Coon  reported  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  for  all  the  secondeiry  school  grades  that  49  percent  of  the  girls 
in  secondary  schools  were  enrolled  in  home  economics.  The  junior  high 
grades  had  larger  proportions  of  students,  however,  and  there  were  interest 
ing  differences  among  the  regions  of  the  country.  This,  of  course,  is 
influenced  by  the  variations  in  requirements  mentioned  earlier. 

Percent  of  girls  enrolled  in  home  economics  by  grade  and  region  (8). 


U.S. 

North  Atlantic 

Southern 

Central 

Pacific 

7th  grade 

63^ 

87% 

22^ 

72% 

75^ 

8th  grade 

73 

92 

52 

82 

70 

9th  grade 

60 

59 

67 

55 

57 

Other  figures  also  highlight  the  extent  to  which  home  economics 
instruction  is  serving  girls  in  their  early  teens  as  compared  with  the 
number  reached  in  later  adolescence.  Sixty-three  percent  of  all  the 
girls  enrolled  in  home  economics  in  1959  in  the  schools  in  this  study 
were  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9;  18  percent  in  the  7th  grade,  20  percent 
in  the  8th  grade,  and  25  percent  in  the  9th  (9). 

The  enrollment  of  boys  in  home  economics  was  limited,  with  only 
slightly  more  than  two  percent  of  the  boys  at  the  7th  grade  level 
enrolled,  slightly  less  than  two  percent  at  the  8th  grade,  and  less 
than  one  percent  at  the  9th  grade  (10).  However,  the  Central  region 
had  five  percent  of  the  boys  in  the  separate  junior  high  schools 
enrolled  in  home  economics  (11).  The  proportions  of  boys  enrolled  in 
home  economics  in  the  country  as  a whole  were  slightly  higher  in 
schools  in  the  communities  from  10,000  to  over  100,000,  than  in  those 
of  less  than  10,000  (12), 

How  Much  Home  Economics  Should  Be  Offered  in  Junior  High  Schools? 

There  is  no  one  answer  which  would  be  equally  suitable  to  all  com- 
munities, Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  a uniform  program  of 
offerings  over  the  country  because  of  the  widely  differing  needs  of  the 
groups  to  be  served.  Each  school  system  has  to  make  its  choice  among 
the  various  recommendations  offered. 

Conant,  in  Education  in  the  Junior  High  School  Years  (13),  recom- 
mends that  all  girls  in  grades  7 and  8 should  receive  instruction  in 
home  economics,  and  all  boys  in  industrial  arts.  In  the  9th  grade  these 
subjects  should  be  elective  so  that  students  who  wished  to  could  keep  up 
their  interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  could  be  commencing  an 
elective  sequence  that  could  lead  to  a marketable  skill. 

Special  facilities  for  home  economics  are  also  recommended  by  Conant, 
but  he  goes  on  to  say, 

’’Some  of  the  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  facilities 

I have  seen  go  beyond  what  I term  essential.  General  shops 
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and  home  economics  rooms  seem  adequate....  The  nature  of 
the  facilities  does  depend  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the 
community  and  the  consequent  needs  of  the  pupils.  In  areas 
where  school  drop-outs  are  high,  these  departments  have  a 
responsibility  to  start  the  development  of  vocational  skills’* 

(14). 

Class  size  should  also  be  considered  when  planning  facilities. 

Poor  facilities  may  mean  small  classes,  and  these  small  classes  can 
spell  very  high  costs.  Conant  feels  that  schools  ought  to  provide  for 
classes  of  25  in  home  economics  and  shop.  He  feels  that  the  teacher 
load  in  grades  7 to  12  should  be  approximately  the  S2ime  in  most  subject 
areas,  and  that  the  reasonable  limits  of  this  load  are  five  teaching 
periods  involving  125  to  150  pupils  a day. 

Focusing  on  the  program  as  such,  not  on  teacher  load,  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Junior  High  School  Project  in  the  School  of  Education 
at  Cornell  University  recommend  the  following  division  of  instructional 
time  for  grades  7,  8,  and  9 (15).  Fractions  listed  represent  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  total  time  available  for  instruction  in  any 
given  year . 


Subject  Area 

English 
Social  Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 

Physical  Education 
Fine  and  Practical  Arts 
Electives 


Grade 


7 

8 

9 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

l/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/12 

1/12 

1/12 

1/6 

1/12 

0 

1/12 

1/6 

1/4 

It  is  within  the  last  two  areas  listed  that  home  economics  comes 
into  the  picture.  As  well  as  naming  practical  arts  as  such,  this  group 
lists  the  following  as  possible  electives:  foreign  language,  remedial 

basic  skills,  and  additional  ’’arts.”  In  this  last  area  they  include  art 
as  such,  music,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  typewriting,  business, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  agriculture  or  horticulture.  ¥e  see  some 
similarity  to  the  Conant  recommendation  in  that  there  is  some  requirement 
in  home  economics  in  grades  7 and  8,  with  opportunity  for  election  in 
grade  9. 

The  rationale  for  the  program  suggested  above  is  based  on  two  major 
characteristics  of  junior  high  school  students.  Since  they  vary  consid- 
erably in  ability,  achievement,  maturity,  and  interest,  flexibility  is 
desirable;  and  since  these  students  are  in  such  a period  of  change  their 
programs  might  be  expected  to  differ  from  one  grade  to  another.  Balance 
and  priority  are  other  criteria  which  have  been  considered  in  this  plan. 
The  way  these  four  criteria  are  applied  is  summarized  as  follows: 
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Flexibility:  through  providing  for  variations  within  each 

year  in  terms  of  diagnosed  needs  of  individuals. 

Transition:  by  making  each  graders  program  slightly  different, 

proceeding  toward  increased  student  option  and 
responsibility. 

Priority:  by  requiring,  throughout,  those  academic  studies  of 

most  general  value  to  both  individual  and  society. 

Balance : by  requiring  nonacademic  work  in  each  of  the  first 

two  years  and  permitting  it  in  the  third  (16). 

^4ome  economists  have  various  viewpoints  about  how  much  home  economics 
should  be  offered  in  junior  high  schools,  especially  in  grades  7 and  8, 
^/students  in  these  grades  are  full  of  enthusiasm  and  tend  to  enjoy  activi- 
ties related  to  homemciking.  Some  people  feel  that  one  should  take 
advantage  of  this  enthusiasm  and  offer  a full  year  of  home  economics  in 
both  grades.  They  feel  that  home  economics  may  not  have  the  same  appeal 
in  the  upper  grades.  Another  argument  presented  in  favor  of  home  economics 
in  grades  7 and  8 is  that  the  curriculum  in  the  senior  high  school  years 
will  be  so  crowded  that  many  students  will  not  have  opportunity  to  take 
any  more  home  economics,  so  it  is  wise  to  give  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  junior  high  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  people  believe  that  a full  year  of  home 
economics  at  both  grade  7 and  grade  8 may  be  too  much.  This  may  lead 
V students  to  feel  that  they  have  ’’finished”  the  subject.  However,  it 
would  be  imfortunate  to  terminate  home  economics  at  the  junior  high 
school  since  concepts  developed  at  the  7th  or  8th  grade  level  are 
unlikely  to  reach  the  depth  which  would  be  desirable  in  later 
adolescence. 

Perhaps  the  most  commonly  held  position  is  that  not  more  than  two 
semesters  of  home  economics  should  be  offered  below  the  9th  grade  (17), 

This  could  be  one  semester  each  in  7th  and  8th  grade,  or  a full  year  at 
either  level. 

Since  interests  and  learning  readiness  change  rapidly  between  the  7th 
and  8th  grades,  perhaps  one  semester  in  each  of  these  years  may  be  better 
than  two  semesters  in  the  same  year.  Some  people  question  the  readiness 
of  7th  graders,  in  terms  of  their  eye-hand  and  eye-eye  coordination,  for 
some  of  the  typical  home  economics  experiences  usually  provided  at  that 
level.  Careful  curriculum  planning  for  7th  graders  could,  of  course, 
take  care  of  this. 

Home  Economics  for  Boys 


How  much  home  economics  for  boys  is  another  issue  in  planning  junior 
high  school  home  economics.  Many  people  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
home  economics  is  for  girls  only,  while  others  think  it  quite  natural 
that  planning  for  instruction  related  to  family  and  homemaking  responsi- 
bilities include  boys  as  well  as  girls.  Gertrude  Noar,  discussing  the 
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practical  arts  program  in  the  junior  high  schools,  takes  the  following 
viewpoint : 

”A  new  look  at  the  entire  practical  arts  program  is  mandatory 
for  the  jimior  high  school  of  tomorrow, .. .segregation  by  sex 
is  no  longer  justified.  Patterns  of  home  life,  and  the  roles 
played  by  men  apd  women  there  and  in  business  and  industry 
have  changed....  Few  families  operate  with  and  through  a 
woman  alone.  It  has  become  essential  for  boys  and  girls  to 
study  and  work  together. . .to  talk  together,  to  understand  each 
other's  role  in  family  living.  This,  coming  in  early  adoles- 
cence when  one  of  the  development  tasks  is  heterosexual  adjust- 
ment, is  a most  important  way  of  meeting  adolescent  needs”  (18). 

Noar  also  says  in  her  chapter  on  discipline  in  the  junior  high 
school: 

’’Probably  no  part  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  can 
offer  greater  opportunity  for  instruction  and  guidance  in 
inter-personal  relations  than  the  practical  arts  program,  if 
the  practice  of  segregation  by  sex  in  these  classes  is  ended. 

Both  sexes  are  equally  in  need  of  creative  industrial  arts 
experiences,  of  help  with  personal  grooming  and  etiquette,  of 
guidance  in  family  relations  and  baby  care,  and  of  consumer 
education,  all  of  which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  practical 
arts  program.  TJhile  they  make  useful  articles  in  the  shops 
and  good  things  to  eat  in  the  kitchens,  boys  and  girls  learn 
to  help  each  other,  to  talk  together,  to  plan  and  work  together 
effectively”  (19). 

A school  principal,  contributing  to  the  article  ’’Issues  and  Develop 
ments  in  Home  Economics”  in  the  November  1963  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  has  this  to  say: 

’’Since  most  men  and  women  eventually  become  homemakers,  we 
should  be  alert  for  ways  in  which  to  stimulate  a realistic 
interest  in  the  various  aspects  of  home  living.  "While  the 
women  may  be  more  directly  concerned  with  certain  aspects  of 
family  life,  the  men,  too  are  concerned  with  foods,  clothing, 
leisure  time  activities,  housing,  income  management,  child 
growth  and  development,  health  and  family  relations.  Princi- 
pals should  encourage  boys  to  take  part  in  the  homemaking 
program”  (20). 

Whether  or  not  boys  would  be  scheduled  for  home  economics  would  be 
influenced  by  the  principal's  viewpoints  as  well  as  by  all  the  other 
factors  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Factors  Influencing  Home  Economics  Offerings  in  the  Junior  High  School 


Many  factors  influence  just  how  much  home  economics  is  to  be  offered, 
how  it  will  be  scheduled,  who  will  take  it,  and  what  is  to  be  /included. 
Community  attitudes  and  desires  are  surely  important  factors.^  Do  parents 
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want  home  economics  for  their  junior  high  youth,  or  don’t  they?  Do  they 
want  something  else  more?  ¥hat  kind  of  home  economics  do  they  want? 

Are  they  willing  to  pay  for  a program  that  needs  special  facilities  and 
a specialist  teacher? 

Community  attitudes  are,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  past  experi- 
ences of  its  members.  When  it  comes  to  school  issues  adults  often  use 
their  own  schooling  as  a point  of  reference.  Sometimes  it  is  useful  to 
remind  oneself  as  to  when  the  parents  of  junior  high  school  students 
were  likely  to  have  had  their  own  secondary  education — and  then  perhaps 
reflec:  about  what  may  have  been  characteristic  of  home  economics  at 
that  timel  One  may  then  better  understand  their  viewpoints  and  wishes. 

How  much  space  available,'^  as  well  as  the  kind  of  facilities  fur- 
nished; ^the  adequacy  of  staff,'^  both  in  number  and  preparation;  and  how 
much  time  is  available  because  of  the  other  subjects  offered  and  required 
are  all  factors  that  will  make  a difference  in  junior  high  school  home 
economics  offerings. 

Probably  as  much  as  anything  else  the  beliefs  of  the  local  principal 
influence  the  program.'*  His  viewpoints,  too,  naturally  reflect  his 
experience.  Whether  he  has  worked  primarily  in  junior  high  schools,  or 
has  come  from  elementary  school  or  a senior  high  school  background  is 
likely  to  make  a difference.  If  his  wife  or  sister  is  a home  economics 
graduate  he  may  be  quite  knowledgeable  about  the  subject.  If  he  had  a 
daughter  go  through  unhappy  junior  high  school  experiences  in  home 
economics,  his  attitude  may  be  one  of  ’’let’s  do  a better  job,”  or  it 
could  be  one  of  discouragement.  All  the  home  economics  teachers  he  has 
had  occasion  to  know  in  his  career  of  teaching  and  administration  will 
have  made  some  kind  of  an  impression  on  him.  If  you,  as  a home  economics 
teacher,  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  with  your  principal  about  your  subject, 
stop  and  reflect  about  what  acquaintance  he  may  have  had  with  home 
economics  in  the  past. 

Although  how  frequently  the  course  meets,  for  how  many  weeks,  when 
it  is  required  and  when  it  is  elective  are  administrative  decisions,  the 
^Jteacher  herself  actually  determines  how  much  and  what  kind  of  home  economics 
the  students  get.  The  ”how  much”  can  be  thought  of  as  how  much  deptj^may 
I ^ developed  in  a given  unit  or  as  how  much  breadth  is  giverTTiecause^f 
the  numberof~d:ifferent  areas  included  in  a given  term.  There  are  city 
and  state  curriculum  guides  which  give  suggestions  for  junior  high  home 
economics  (unfortunately,  however,  not  as  many  as  for  senior  high  school 
work),  but  the  local  teacher  still  makes  the  final  choice. 

A challenging  home  economics  experience  is  particularly  vital  in 
junior  high  school,  because  it  is  there  that  lasting  impressions  may  be 
made.  And,  as  we  have  seen  from  Coon’s  study  and  the  junior  high  school 
study  quoted  earlier,  home  economics  is  quite  likely  to  be  required  in 
7th  and  8th  grades.  ‘However,  an  extensive  program  at  the  junior  high 
school  level  will  not  necessarily  make  for  positive  attitudes.  It  is 
the  teaching  within  the  program  that  counts. 
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Coon*s  study  reports  that  three-fourths  of  the  time  spent  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  and  in  nonvocational  9th  grades  was  spent  in  the  area  of 
clothing  and  foods,  with  clothing  taking  the  larger  share  (21).  About 
two-thirds  of  the  clothing  time  was  spent  on  construction  in  these  grades 
(22),  and  slightly  less  than  two- thirds  of  the  time  in  foods  was  spent  on^ 
food  preparation  (23), 

With  only  about  a third  of  the  time  to  be  used  for  foods  or  clothing 
remaining  for  all  other  aspects  of  these  subjects,  one  cannot  help  but 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  teachers  are  incorporating  the 
most  important  aspects  of  home  living  for  today’s  society  into  their 
courses.  According  to  the  figures  given,  these  courses  sound  more  suited 
to  production  than  to  anything  else,  whereas  the  family  today  is  primarily 
a consuming  and  spending  unit,  no  longer  having  an  emphasis  on  production, 

A question  might  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  too  many  junior 
high  school  courses  are  simply  ’’miniature”  or  ’’jimior”  versions  of  senior 
high  school  courses.  In  an  article  entitled  ’’Too  Little?  Too  Late?  Or 
Both?”  Sara  C,  Green  challenges  the  profession  to  pay  much  more  attention 
to  courses  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  assuming  that  is  where,  at  the 
present  time,  home  economics  is  usually  first  introduced. 

’’What  are  we  offering  there  to  whet  their  appetites  for  a con-  V 
tinuance  of  the  acquaintanceship?  Although  we  are  aware  that 
the  early  adolescent  has  special  needs  which  are  different 
from  those  of  the  senior  high  school  student,  the  homemaking 
coiurses  offered  at  7th  and  8th  grade  levels  are  generally 
modifications  of  senior  high  school  programs”  (24), 

Data  from  a study  by  Broadcorens  (25)  of  the  attitudes  toward  home 
economics  by  tenth  grade  college  preparatory  girls,  indicate  that  the 
learning  experience  in  the  junior  high  school  vitally  affects  the  high 
school  student’s  attitude  toward  home  economics,*^  The  following  guide- 
lines for  curriculum  planning  were  set  up  as  a result  of  her  study. 

These  are  familicir  guidelines  to  all  good  teachers,  but  they  may  take  on 
different  meaning  if  we  think  about  how  they  might  make  a difference  if 
they  were  really  followed  in  junior  high  school  teaching. 

1„  Relate  experiences  to  the  developmental  level  of  the  students. 

2,  Know  your  students,  both  as  individuals  and  in  terms  of  the 
age  group  as  a whole, 

3,  Preplan  and  present  several  suitable  ideas  to  students  and 
allow  them  to  make  choices, 

4,  Plan  activities  that  will  allow  for  varying  abilities.  Let 
students  who  can  go  faster  and  further,  do  so,  perhaps  with 
the  additional  help  of  self-teaching  aids. 
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5.  Relate  home  economics  class  experiences  to  other  classes, 
particularly  science  and  English. 

6.  Place  major  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  principles  rather  than 
on  the  teaching  of  facts  and  skills,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
carry  over  of  learning  into  students*  own  homes  and  lives. 

7.  Work  with  administrators  to  upgrade  all  home  economics  courses, 
and  then  work  with,  inspire,  and  challenge  students  in  your 
classes. 

8.  Create  good  public  relations  in  the  school  and  community. 

9.  Continually  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  your  home  economics 
program. 

The  author  of  the  "Too  Little?  Too  Late?"  article  is  particularly 
J concerned  that  poor  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  will  kill  the 
^ interest  of  the  gifted  or  more  able  students,  types  we  should  encourage 
to  come  into  our  profession.  She  characterizes  the  more  able  student 
as  follows! 

"She  is  apt  to  be  advanced  in  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
development.  She  learns  quickly  and  her  attention  span  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  average  student  unless  the  pace  of 
the  learning  experience  is  too  slow  or  filled  with  monotonous 
repetition.  She  wants  to  know  reasons  why  learnings  or  acti- 
vities are  necessary,  and  the  principles  that  apply  to  them. 

She  sees  relationships  more  easily  and  will  be  interested  in 
following  through  in  studying  a particular  line  of  thought. 

She  enjoys  learning  and  exploring  the  unknown.  She  is  apt 
to  be  critical  of  herself  and  worried  about  the  future"  (26). 

Though  there  are  differences,  these  able  students  are  likely  to  be 
like  their  classmates  in  that  they  have  the  same  needs  for  development  of 
skill  in  handling  personal  relationships,  in  understanding  self  and  their 
place  in  family,  school  and  community,  and  in  understanding  social  customs. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  considering  the  above  description,  that  some  of 
our  students  get  impatient  doing  work  such  as  hemming  dishtowels  or  cook- 
ing cereal,  when  they  know  their  mothers  don*t  need  or  use  these  skills, 
and  the  girls  expect  their  own  housekeeping  tasks  to  be  even  more  stream- 
^ lined  and  automated?  The  more  able  student  wants  stimulating  experiences 
which  have  meaning  for  the  world  she  knows  and  the  one  she  anticipates. 

"Why  not  give  her  some  background  knowledge  of  the  changing 
\j  role  of  women  in  our  society?  Lead  her  to  understand  why  she, 
especially,  is  almost  sure  to  combine  marriage  and  a career. 

Then  demonstrate  the  value  of  home  economics  education  in  this 
dual  role  of  women  by  meaningful  exploration  of  its  various 
facets"  (27). 
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The  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators  in  their  report  The  Junior  High  School  We  Need, 
states  that  the  quest  for  values  should  become  a prime  focus  of  junior 
high  school  education.  They  feel  that  if  any  period  of  growth  lends 
itself  to  change  through  education,  the  period  of  early  adolescence, 
with  its  emphasis  on  exploration  and  discovery,  is  especially  amenable 
to  change.  The  school  should  deliberately  bring  students  into  situations 
in  which  they  can  explore,  discuss,  and  face  up  to  value  confusions  and 
contradictions  (28), 

It  is  important  to  have  a classroom  atmospher^  which  provides  for 
individual  differences^  encourages  experimentation,  and  in  which  there 
can  be  flexibility. When  the  right  books  and  materials  are  provided, 
interested  and  able  students  can  go  beyond  the  main  content  of  the  course. 
As  well  as  having  an  excellent  room  library,  devices  for  recording,  listen' 
ing  and  projecting  are  desirable,  too.  In  addition,  we  would  suggest  some 
materials  from  other  disciplines  such  as  science  and  art.  When  ideas  from 
other  disciplines  can  be  incorporated  into  home  economics  subjects  they 
help  students  to  recognize  the  reasons  for  doing  certain  things  and  the 
principles  behind  activities,  and  to  relate  learnings  to  one  field  to 
another. 

Each  and  every  teacher  has  to  plan  for  and  challenge  her  own  students 
in  terms  of  her  own  experience,  the  background  of  her  students,  and  the 
community.  She  must  make  a constant  effort  to  keep  the  course  content  up 
to  date  in  regard  to  research,  public  affairs,  the  students*  needs,  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  to  convey  to  students  her  enthusiasm  and  respect 
for  home  economics  as  an  intellectually  challenging  subject. 
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IDEAS  FROM  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS 

The  first  part  of  this  section  is  presented  as  a conversation  between 
the  two  authors  as  they  visit  about  what  was  done  in  one  situation,  a two- 
year  junior  high  school  in  a suburban  setting.  We  hope  other  teachers  see 
possibilities  for  their  schools. 

"You  seem  to  enjoy  your  junior  high  teaching  so  much.  You  must  be 
getting  lots  of  satisfaction  from  it,  and  you  must  have  some  convictions 
about  what  works  and  what  doesn^t," 

"Yes  I do.  I feel  we  should  try  to  help  students  develop  principles 
that  they  can  apply  to  every  situation  and  not  teach  isolated  facts.  In 
junior  high,  particularly,  they  need  to  have  information  they  can  use  right 
now,  but  we  want  them  to  carry  it  over  into  their  later  lives,  too.  One 
can*t  teach  everything  in  so  short  a time,  but  attitudes  and  basic  skills 
can  be  developed.  For  instance,  I feel  we  should  start  students  on  their 
way  to  becoming  wiser  shoppers  and  consumers.  This  is  one  area  I stress 
heavily  in  each  teaching  unit," 

"So  many  teachers  seem  worried  about  ♦ covering*  everything,  I*m  glad 
you  are  not.  Have  you  had  any  reaction  from  the  mothers  about  what  you 
are  trying  to  do?" 

"Trying  to  reach  the  mothers  through  their  daughters  is  another  of 
my  pet  theories.  If  the  community  can  honestly  say  that  everything  being 
taught  in  home  economics  could  be  taught  by  the  girl*s  own  mother,  then 
our  programs  surely  do  need  re-evaluation  and  up-dating.  I believe  that 
through  a good,  up-to-date,  current  home  economics  program  we  not  only 
create  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  our  students,  but  educate  the  mothers 
as  well,  as  the  ideas  go  home.  Yes,  I*ve  had  good  reaction  from  mothers, 

"Can  you  give  some  *for  instances*  in  respect  to  this  sharing  of 
information?" 

"Does  mother  know  about  spandex  fibers,  spot  resistant  finishes  in 
upholstery,  nonstick  coating  in  muffin  pans,  self-cleaning  ovens,  dif- 
ferences in  detergents?  Does  mother  use  nonfat  dry  milk  to  cut  down  her 
food  costs?  Does  she  wonder  about  the  question  of  sifting  flour,  and 
whether  the  new  flour  on  the  market  is  easier  to  use?  Does  mother  know 
where  to  write  or  whom  to  contact  if  a product  is  not  satisfactory?  Is 
her  kitchen  designed  with  thoughts  of  work  simplification,  or  only  to  be 
pretty?" 

"You  showed  me  some  pictures  of  one  of  your  open  houses;  you  must 
use  those  for  public  relations,  too," 

"We  have  found  holding  departmental  open-house  quite  possible  at 
several  different  times.  National  Education  Week,  the  Science  Fair,  or 
Orientation  Night  for  new  students  and  parents  have  all  been  good  times 
for  the  department  to  be  open  to  visitors.  We  have  tried  to  do  something 
other  than  a style  show  at  many  of  these." 

"Good.  What  do  you  do — exhibits?" 
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”Yes,  exhibits  and  demonstrations  (or  explanation  of  exhibit)  by 
the  students.  They  love  to  participate,  and  as  they  do  they  involve 
the  audience.  Visitors  usually  left  with  a better  insight  as  to  what 
the  students  had  learned,  than  if  everything  had  been  still  exhibits. 
They  probably  carried  away  some  new  information,  too.  Here  are  some 
exhibits  and  demonstration  ideas  we  have  used  and  found  successful.” 


Lunch  With  a Punch 


What*s  My  Line? 


Home  Safe  Home 


Organize  Your  Cupboard 


Do  You  Have  That  Tired 
Feeling? 


Put  a Light  on  the  Subject 
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Students  prepared  sandwich  fillings 
and  made  sandwiches.  Recipes  were 
passed  out  as  well  as  SEimples  of  the 
sandwiches.  Discussion  with  visitors 
dealt  with  such  matters  as  types  of 
wrappings,  freezing  sandwiches,  use 
of  the  small  spatula  for  spreading, 
and  what  a good  school  lunch  should 
contain. 

Demonstrators  using  small  mannequins 
showed  the  effect  of  line  by  dressing 
them  in  various  styles.  They  used 
optical  illusions  drawn  on  charts  and 
had  actual  size  hats,  handbags,  and 
belts  to  bring  out  points  on  accessories 

Students  gave  a short,  one  minute  skit 
on  kitchen  safety  practices  showing 
both  right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Homemade  and  commercial  storage  racks 
were  shown  and  students  explained  the 
principle  of  ’’storage  at  point  of 
first  use.”  Visitors  like  to  peek  into 
cupboards  and  one  kitchen  was  set  up, 
not  as  a laboratory  type  working  arrange- 
ment, but  like  a home.  Students 
explained  the  arrangements  and  answered 
questions. 

A string  chart  showing  how  much  a 
person  walked  in  doing  various  house- 
hold activities  always  interested 
visitors.  In  fact,  any  type  of  work 
simplification  exhibit  or  demonstra- 
tion was  well  received. 

i 

A desk  was  set  up  with"  a good  study 
lamp.  Above  it  was  a poster  illustrat- 
ing correct  placement  and  height  for 
desk  lamps.  A student  was.  ’’studying” 
and  explained  why  a goose-neck  type 
lamp  was  not  used.  Another  student  sat 
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in  an  easy  chair  reading  by  the  light 
of  a floor  lamp  that  had  a diffusing 
bowl.  She  explained  to  the  visitors 
that  home  lighting  was  part  of  their 
unit  on  Making  My  Room  Liveable. 

Two  identical  menus  were  posted  with 
the  foods  shown.  One  menu  was  pre- 
pared from  "scratch"  and  the  other 
used  convenience  foods.  Comparisons 
were  made  for  cost  and  time.  Students 
were  available  to  answer  questions. 

Are  You  a Smart  Shopper?  A blouse,  shirtwaist  style,  was  hung 

from  a bulletin  board  and  10  questions 
were  posted  with  strings  attached  to 
the  parts  of  the  blouse  dealing  with 
the  question.  This  could  be  done  for 
sweaters,  dresses,  skirts,  or  hosiery 
too. 

All  This  From  the  Same  Mixl  Date  Bar  Mix  was  used  and  from  it, 

cookies,  coffee  cakes,  pies,  and 
desserts  were  made  and  shown.  Another 
year  we  showed  what  could  be  done  with 
refrigerated  biscuits.  This  was  always 
a well-received  demonstration. 

"Your  program  sounds  quite  varied.  How  long  did  you  have  the  girls?" 

The  first  year  I was  there  both  7th  and  8th  grades  met  twice  a week 
for  one  semester.  The  continuity  of  such  a program  is  not  good,  so  after 
discussion  with  the  principal,  the  following  year  we  had  each  grade  meet 
on  a daily  basis  for  one  semester.  The  third  year  a choice  had  to  be 
made  since  three  of  the  four  semesters  in  our  junior  high  school  were  to 
be  devoted  to  art,  music,  and)  industrial  arts,  I chose  to  teach  the 
home  economics  to  the  8th  grade  girls  (no  boys--it  was  not  part  of  the 

philosophy  of  the  school).  This  class  met  daily  for  one  semester  with 
periods  of  47  minutes." 

’’Schools  surely  do  have  different  ways  of  scheduling  7th  and  8th 
grade  home  economics.  I think  many  people  are  recognizing  the  futility 

over  a long  period  of  time  and  are  making  changes. 
But,  as  the  curriculum  becomes  crowded,  other  factors  enter  into  the 
decisions  which  have  to  be  made.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  scheduling 
of  the  so-called  special  subjects  to  have  7th  and  8th  grade  work  divided 
into  blocks  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  one  block  for  home  economics  and 
the  others  for  art,  music,  or  other  subjects.  This  way  you  see  one  group 
daily  for  twelve  weeks,  then  get  a new  group," 

’’Just  before  I went  on  leave  of  absence  our  school  was  considering 
planning  to  schedule  the  7th  grade  students  for  a nine-week  block  of  home 
economics,  but  to  keep  the  8th  grade  on  the  semester  schedule." 
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"Alton  has  a slightly  different  arrangement.  They  have  the  twelve 
weeks  for  home  economics  in  7th  and  8th  grades,  but  it  is  scheduled  to 
be  taught  in  two  six-week  blocks,  one  each  semester.  They  have  planned 
some  units  with  interesting  names,  too.  But  tell  me  what  was  in  your 
program." 

"Since  this  one  semester  of  home  economics  would  be  all  that  a large 
share  of  my  girls  might  have  I surely  was  faced  with  making  choices.  I 
was  determined  to  make  it  worthwhile,  give  them  opportunity  to  learn 
things  thoroughly,  and  at  the  same  time  instill  positive  attitudes  about 
home  economics  so  that,  as  they  had  opportunity,  they  might  consider  it 
as  a field  of  specialization  for  study." 

"Worthy  goals.  What  were  the  expectations  and  prescriptions  for 
the  program?" 

"There  were  expectations,  but  no  prescriptions.  I had  a great  deal 
of  freedom  to  decide  and  it  was  a challenge  I liked.  Having  worked  pre- 
viously with  older  secondary  school  students,  college  students,  and 
adults,  it  was  fun  to  see  just  what  kind  of  units  and  teaching  methods 
appealed  to  students  of  junior  high  age.  Considering  the  girls  here  in 
Park  Forest,  these  are  the  units  I decided  upon  for  our  one  semester 
course: 


Making  My  Room  Livable  - 3 to  4 weeks. 

Planning  My  Wardrobe  - 7 to  9 weeks , 

At  Work  in  the  Kitchen  - 6 to  8 weeks." 

"And  I suppose,  with  your  experimental  viewpoint,  these  were  never 
quite  the  same  two  years  in  succession." 

"The  general  framework  was,  but  the  emphasis,  methods,  and  kinds  of 
learning  experiences  changed.  I believe  it  is  very  important  to  evaluate 
your  program  each  year.  Situations  change  as  well  as  your  ideas.  For 
instance,  in  our  school  je  found  that  much  about  grooming  and  nutrition 
was  being  taught  in  other  subjects.  With  only  one  semester  of  home 
economics  being  offered  we  couldn’t  afford  to  repeat  what  had  been  taught 
in  another  class." 

Teaching  Clothing 


"I’ve  heard  you  talk  about  clothing  selection  versus  clothing  con- 
struction before,  and  I know  now  much  you  enjoy  construction  yourself. 
Tell  me  more  about  how  you  did  ’Planning  My  Wardrobe." 

"First  of  all,  notice  the  title  of  the  unit.  We  didn’t  call  it 
’sewing’  or  even  ’clothing.’  I believe  that  titles  make  a difference, 
they  contribute  to  the  ’image’  of  our  course.  Emphasis  in  the  clothing 
program  had  formerly  been  placed  on  the  construction  of  a dress  for  the 
student  to  wear  to  the  graduation  or  promotion  exercise.  Weeks  would  be 
spent  on  it,  and  a much  handled  garment  would  be  the  outcome.  I think 
every  girl  envisioned  herself  a vision  of  loveliness  in  her  graduation 
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dress,  and  when  her  sewing  experiences  had  included  much  ripping  and 
painful  redoing,  she  seldom  achieved  this.  Not  a very  happy  memory  for 
8th  grade  home  economics,  is  it?" 

"I  agree.  Your  description  is  very  graphic.  What  did  you  do  to 
change?" 

"The  girls  made  garments  that  could  be  finished  in  a short  time  and 
worn  to  school.  Thus  they  received  recognition  more  quickly,  and  from 
their  classmates.  Peer  acceptance,  you  know,  is  awfully  important.  The 
mothers  were  happier,  too,  over  this  arrangement,  so  this  created  a better 
relationship  between  the  department  and  the  mothers.  They  were  glad  to 
have  their  daughters  make  a simple  outfit  that  would  receive  more  wear 
than  a graduation  outfit," 

"But  this  is  still  construction," 

"That  was  just  the  first  change  in  our  program.  After  doing  more 
reading  and  working  with  junior  high  students  longer  I became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  too  much  time  was  spent  on  construction  and  more 
should  be  spent  on  selection," 

"How  did  the  students  react  to  that?" 

"They  liked  the  construction  part  very .much.  Sewing  was  fun,  and 
for  many  of  them  it  opened  a whole  new  outlet  and  hobby.  They  would  come 
in  after  school  and  work  additional  time  at  home.  So  spending  less  time 
on  construction  (we  haven't  eliminated  it  entirely)  was  not  due  to  any 
student  disinterest,  but  because  of  my  feeling  that  help  in  becoming  an 
intelligent  consumer  needed  to  be  given,  and  that  this  was  more  important 
than  sewing," 

"How  did  you  'sell'  the  idea  of  emphasis  on  clothing  selection?" 

"That  wasn't  hard.  The  young  adolescent  is  often  complaining  that 
she  'doesn’t  have  a thing  to  wear'  and  could  easily  take  the  lion's  share 
of  the  family  clothing  budget  if  allowed  to  do  so.  ¥e  started  our  cloth- 
ing selection  unit  by  showing  the  Household  Finance  Corporation  filmstrip, 
"Managing  YouafctClothing  Dollars,"  Then  each  girl  was  asked  to  inventory 
her  wardrobe y" 

"So  far,  rather  traditional,  isn't  it?" 

"Perhaps,  but  we  put  a new  twist  to  it.  ¥e  tabulated  the  results  of 
the  inventories  and  published  a summary  in  the  school  newspaper.  When 
the  girls  read  this  and  realized  that  twenty  sweaters,  for  instance,  were 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  they  accepted  their  wardrobe  size  with 
less  complaint.  Also,  mothers  could  read  the  tabulated  information  and 
find  out  if  daughter's  'But  everybody  has  a jumper'  was  true  or  not.  Of 
course  we  didn't  stop  there. 
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'*Our  next  discussion  centered  around  a basic  wardrobe.  Dittoed 
sheets  had  been  prepared  that  had  diagrams  of  four  skirts,  two  jumpers, 
a sheath  dress,  four  blouses,  and  three  jackets.” 

"Sounds  somewhat  affluent,  but  probably  all  right  for  your  girls." 

"Yes,  their  inventories  gave  me  clues.  Each  teacher  would  have  to 
do  what  was  best  in  this  respect  for  her  own  community.  In  using  our 
dittoed  sheets  the  assignment  was  to  color  these  clothes,  or  use 
swatches  of  material,  and  see  how  many  outfits  they  could  make  from  such 
a basic  wardrobe.  This  appealed  to  them,  took  them  back  to  paper-doll 
days.  Sometimes  junior  high  girls  like  to  be  *young*  again." 

"Yes,  that  is  a characteristic  of  development  of  this  age  we  don*t 
want  to  forget." 

"The  students  really  worked  on  their  combinations  and  one  girl  came 
up  with  sixty-seven  different  possibilities  from  the  basic  wardrobe.  We 
decided  to  use  her  ideas  for  a bulletin  board  display  in  the  entrance 
hall  at  school.  The  title  was  "Stretch  Your  Wardrobe"  and  the  student 
who  had  figured  out  the  sixty-seven  different  combinations  colored  them 
all  and  arranged  them  on  the  board.  It  was  a lot  of  work,  but  she  was 
thrilled  to  do  so.  Students  really  studied  this  display.  Even  the  junior 
high  boys.  I remember  one  who  just  didn^t  think  this  girl  could  be  right 
so  he  tracked  down  all  the  combinations  to  check.  This  display  was  also 
up  during  a time  of  our  PTA  meeting  and  received  many  favorable  comments 
from  adults." 

"You  were  actually  getting  participation  in  this  exhibit  and  not 
just  casual  viewing,  weren^t  you?" 

"Another  method  we  found  useful  in  the  clothing  selection  unit  was 
an  adaptation  of  a magazine  article  on  "How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically 
Nothing!"  After  reading  this  article  each  girl  was  told  to  become  a 
* fashion  writer*  and  to  prepare  her  own  "How  to  Dress  Well  on  Practically 
Nothing."  The  majority  of  the  girls  used  pictures  of  patterns  to  illu- 
strate their  articles,  but  some  used  ready-made  dresses  from  catalogues, 
and  a few  budding  artists  designed  and  drew  their  own." 

"Another  good  principle  to  remember,  allowing  for  individual  differ- 
ences." 


"Writing  magazine  or  newspaper  copy  was  an  experience  that  I found 
most  of  my  students  liked.  Maybe  this  is  partly  a reflection  of  the  work 
that  some  of  their  parents  do.  Perhaps  it  seemed  like  * grown-up*  work  to 
them.  The  assignments  could  be  in  any  subject.  The  girls  soon  learned 
that  before  they  could  make  up  an  advertisement  they  had  to  know  about 
the  subject.  When  basic  information  needed  to  be  learned,  this  was  a very 
effective  method  of  teaching  it  to  them.  Writing  a TV  commercial  for  a 
nutrition  topic,  or  preparing  a LIFE  or  LOOK  picture  on  tools  needed  to 
do  a good  job  of  sewing  were  fun,  and  the  students  remembered  the  infor- 
mation." 
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Textiles 


"Did  you  do  anything  with  textile  information?  Seems  that  this 
would  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  advertisements," 

"Yes,  we  did  some  textile  study,  but  not  as  a separate  study.  We 
incorporated  it  into  clothing  selection.  Textile  information  did  not 
seem  to  be  a 'felt  need'  for  my  girls,  at  least  when  we  started," 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Well,  I knew  from  conversations  that  these  girls  were  often  doing 
•clothes  shopping  with  other  teenage  friends  as  well  as  accompanying  their 
mothers.  Yet  when  asked  on  a questionnaire  to  list  four  items  they  would 
like  to  add  to  their  wardrobes,  and  to  tell  what  they  would  look  for  in 
choosing  these  items,  color  and  style  were  the  only  factors  mentioned. 
Nothing  was  said  about  helpful  information  in  relation  to  fiber  content 
or  the  kind  of  care  needed," 

"What  items  did  they  list  for  their  wardrobes?" 

"Sweaters,  skirts,  and  blouses  showed  up  most  frequently  when  we 
tabulated  the  results.  About  as  I had  expected," 

"How  did  you  work  in  the  textile  information?" 

"When  studying  how  to  buy  a sweater  we  studied  about  orlon  and  wool. 
Girls  brought  in  favorite  sweaters  and  ones  they  didn't  like.  Reasons 
for  liking  and  disliking  sweaters  were  discussed  and  an  exhibit  was  pre- 
pared for  the  whole  school  to  see.  It  was  easy  to  have  a discussion  on 
the  characteristics  of  wool  when  we  had  an  example  of  a sweater  that  had 
been  shrunk  by  improper  washing  methods.  From  there  was  just  a step  to 
mention  how  chemists  had  developed  new  fibers,  trying  to  eliminate  some' 
of  the  disadvantages  of  natural  fibers,  (Few  sweaters  other  than  wool 
were  brought  to  class,)  This  led  to  a discussion  of  synthetics  and  a 
recently  advertised  orlon  Sayelle  sweater  that  could  be  washed  in  the 
washer  and  should  be  dried  in  the  drier," 

"I  imagine  this  intrigued  your  girls," 

"Yes,  And  here  again  I taught  for  both  mother  and  daughter.  The 
girls  could  discuss  all  they  had  learned  with  their  mother,  sharing  new 
information,  I had  some  evidence  that  discussions  like  this  were  leading 
to  easier  communication  and  better  understandings  between  mothers  and 
early  teenagers,  too, 

"That  makes  me  think  of  the  hosiery  problem.  Students  in  our  junior 
high  school  wore  hosiery,  and  the  purchase  of  hose  and  socks  led  to  many 
a heated  family  discussion.  The  girls  and  their  mothers  were  extremely 
interested  in  learning  more  about  buying  hosiery.  Helpful  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  unit  were  the  Dupont  teaching  film,  teacher's 
handbook  and  student  booklets  on  hosiery.  The  study  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  nylon  was  incorporated  at  this  time," 
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'T)id  you  have  actual  materials  as  well  as  the  other  teaching  aids 
you  mentioned?" 

"Yes,  we  were  fortunate  to  have  many  stocking  samples  of  half 
stockings  given  us  by  a local  department  store.  ¥e  used  them  to  show 
full-fashioned,  stretch,  mesh,  and  seamless  styles.^  Contacts  with  the 
local  stores  have  been  invaluable.  We  even  had  a display  leg  for  hosiery 
given  us. 

"I  forgot  to  mention  some  of  the  teaching  materials  we  used  when 
studying  sweaters.  Articles  from  Co-Ed  were  very  useful,  as  were  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Hidden  Value  pamphle^EsI  Then  there  is  a new  (fall  of 
1963)  consumer  buying  guide  from  J.  C.  Penny  entitled  "How  to  Select 
a Sweater"  which  includes  a film  strip,  wall  chart,  packet  of  label  and 
hang  tags,  and  a teacher’s  gaide.  (Penny’s  "How  to  Select  Fabrics  for 
Garments"  is  also  very  useful. )" 

"No  study  of  cotton?" 

"Tfhen  we  studied  buying  a blouse.  Nylon  came  into  the  picture  here, 
too,  but  as  far  as  the  synthetics  went,  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
polyester  fibers." 

"I  can’t  help  but  wonder  if  some  senior  high  school  teachers  might 
be  raising  their  eyebrows  and  thinking  ’All  this  in  the  8th  grade?’ 

"Yes,  I know  senior  high  teachers  worry  about  articulation  with 
junior  high  work.  Remember  I was  a senior  high  teacher,  too,  at  one 
time.  But  go  back  to  some  of  my  original  ideas  about  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  and  also  remember  that  the  entire  Wardrobe  unit  is  at  the  most  9 
weeks,  and  includes  one  simple  garment  to  be  constructed  (usually  a 
blouse  or  jumper;  some  students  do  both).  I am  trying  to  introduce  a 
few  ideas  to  these  students  that  make  sense  for  their  needs  now,  and  to 
excite  them  about  the  need  for  more  information.  I also  want  them  to 
recognize  that  home  economics  is  a fascinating  subject  to  study." 

Clothing  Construction 

"We’ve  said  only  a little  about  clothing  construction.  Any  more 
ideas?" 

"I  try  to  get  the  consumer  viewpoint  in  there,  too.  This  outline, 
entitled  A SHOPPING  TOUR  FOR  YOU,  was  used  by  individuals  before  we 
started  any  clothing  study  in  the  7th  grade.  I think  it  could  be  used 
with  any  beginning  group." 
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A SHOPPING  TOUR  FOR  YOU 

1,  A number  of  stores  in  Park  Forest  handle  patterns.  Find  out  where 
you  may  buy  patterns. 

Store  Name  of  Pattern  or  Patterrs  They  Sell 


2.  Check  a pattern  book  to  find  out  the  prices  of  patterns.  List  prices 
found  in  one  pattern  book  for  the  following: 


A. 

A 

teen  size  skirt 

B. 

A 

junior  size  dress 

C. 

A 

man’s  shirt 

D. 

A 

sub-teen  size  dress 

E. 

A 

miss  size  dress 

3,  Find  the  zipper  counter  in  the  store  and  look  over  the  zippers, 
Hhat  is  their  brand  name  and  how  many  different  types  of  zippers 
can  you  find?  List  the  types. 

Brand  Name  Types 


4,  Fabric  is  often  sold  by  a brand  name.  One  example  is  INDIANHEAD, 
Find  other  material  sold  by  a brand  name.  List  at  least  six. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

5,  Figure  the  cost  of  a wool  skirt  that  needs  1-^  yards  of  54"  width 
wool  fabric  that  you  found  while  you  were  on  your  shopping  tour. 


Cost 
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6.  Figitre  the  cost  of  a cotton  skirt  that  requires  3 yards  of  36”  fabric.  i 

This  material  should  not  be  a blend  or  a combination  of  fibers  but  I 

100^  cotton.  ; 

Cost  I 

I 7.  Did  you  see  any  labels  on  the  fabrics  in  the  yard  goods  department  j 

that  listed  information  on  cleaning  care,  pressing  instructions, 

finishes,  or  dyes  used?  i 

List  information  found  on  two  labels.  | 

A.  B.  I 


’’Perhaps  some  of  the  ideas  I try  to  emphasize  in  clothing  construction 
show  up  in  this  fashion  show  script.  No,  style  shows  were  not  completely  I 

eliminated  but  were  given  with  a special  twist.  I have  very  strong  feel-  | 

ings  against  the  type  of  script  that  reads:  *Mary  is  modeling  a brown, 

two-piece  dress.  The  blouse  is  fastened  with  three  bold-size  yellow  j 

buttons,*  etc.  The  audience  can  tell,  unless  color  blind,^  that  .the  dress  | 

is  brown  and  the  buttons  are  yellow  or  that  the  neck  is  round  or  square. 

”¥hat  the  audience  doesn*t  know  is  that  the  fabric  is  wash  and  wear  | 

and  doesn*t  have  to  be  dry-cleaned,  or  that  this  is  the  second  dress  the 
girl  has  made,  at  a cost  of  $5.49.  Nor  do  they  know  she  didn*t  baste  it  . 

by  hand,  but  used  machine  basting,  and  by  use  of  other  short  cuts,  finished  i 

it  in  seven  class  periods.  I 

’’One  of  our  style  shows  had  as  its  theme  MAGIC.  Our  script  for  some  i 

of  the  garments  follows: 

”We  feel  we  have  performed  some  magic  this  semester  during  our  clothing  j 

construction  unit,  so  with  a wave  of  the  wand  we  start  our  show. 

B is  modeling  a dress  of  glazed  cotton  with  the  • 

full  sleeves  so  popular  this  spring.  In  order  to  make  the  sleeves  stand  i 

out  they  are  lined  with  a nonwoven  interfacing.  Maybe  you  are  familiar 

with  it  as  Pellon.  The  black  braid,  all  painstakingly  put  on  by  hand,  by  ■ 

the  way,  adds  the  high  fashion  touch  to  G*s  dress.  And  the  amazing  n^stery  i 

about  the  dress  is  that  it  cost  but  $7.75.  We  are  positive  we  couldn*t  ^ 

find  a dress  similar  in  construction,  detail,  and  high  fashion  for  less  I 

than  $20.00.  | 

’’Though  oftentimes  magicians  can  do  a number  of  tricks  with  just  one 
deck  of  cards  they  hold  no  edge  over  S L . She  can  do  any 

number  of  tricks  with  this  basic  design  sheath  dress.  One  trick  is  that 
this  pattern  was  designed  with  three  variations  so  she  can  sew  four  dresses 
from  one  pattern.  That*s  a mighty  good  trick — and  watch  her  vary  this 
dress  with  her  accessories!  That*s  another!  | 


o 
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"V  W learned  a number  of  tricky  construction  processes  in 

making  this  dress.  It  has  a jacket  with  a collar  and  special  trim.  It 

takes  more  than  Sleight  of  hand*  to  complete  all  these  details  but  V 

had  the  patience  necessary  to  finish  this.  Such  traits  as  initiative, 
patience,  and  tenacity  show  up  in  a person  when  she  is  sewing. 

"Just  as  an  audience  gets  a thrill  from  watching  a magician  turn  an 
ordinary  duster  into  a bouquet  of  flowers,  the  girls  in  our  class  get  a 
thrill  in  seeing  a piece  of  cloth  turn  into  a dress  they  enjoy  wearing. 
Enjoyment  is  an  important  part  of  sewing.  R T enjoys  wearing 

her  dress,  and  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  very  first  dress 
she  ever  made.  And  this  is  no  *hocus-pocus* — the  construction  of  this 
dress  is  practically  perfection. 

"Sewing  is  no  longer  the  tedious  task  it  once  used  to  be.  Almost  as 
fast  as  we  can  say  *abra  ca  dabra*  we  can  assemble  a dress.  Instead  of 
hand  basting  we  use  pin  basting  or  machine  basting.  G B finished 

this  shirtwaist  dress  in  record  time  and  went  on  to  make  another  dress  and 
a coverall  apron. 

"Some  of  the  new  materials  on  the  market  have  been  classified  as 

* magic*  by  those  of  us  who  hate  to  iron.  B P has  a dacron  and 

cotton  dress  that  will  be  a breeze  to  care  for.  Not  only  does  she  have 
magical  material  but'  she  performs  more  magic  when  she  removes  the  jacket 
and  you  see  a cool  summer  dress  underneath. 

"S E made  this  sport  outfit  during  noon  hours  at  school. 

The  shorts  can  be  worn  with  a variety  of  blouses  and  the  blouse  S 

is  wearing  tonight  was  just  finished  about  two  hours  agol  It*s  some- 
times hard  to  believe  that  a magician  can  pull  a rabbit  from  a hat,  but 
almost  as  unbelievable  is  the  fact  that  we  can  take  a paper  pattern,  a 
length  of  material  and  come  up  with  a costume  for  tennis  or  an  evening 
dress  for  a big  dance.  Yet  all  this  was  done  in  our  class  this  year. 

M W.  *s  bouffant  party  dress  will  make  her  the  hit  of  any  party.  It 

doesn*t  take  a look  into  a * crystal  ball*  to  tell  us  that  she  undoubtedly 
will  be  making  more  and  more  of  her  party  dresses.  There  is  satisfaction 
from  knowing  you  are  the  only  one  in  the  room  with  a particular  dress, 
and  even  more  satisfaction  when  you  can  answer  the  question  *Rhere  did  you 
get  that  lovely  dress?*  by  saying  "Oh,  I made  it  myself I * 

"In  another  two  weeks  we  will  be  graduating  from  8th  grade  and  we* re 

all  excited  about  the  dress  we  *11  wear  that  evening.  S S made 

hers  for  only  $6.45.  I*m  sure  we  could  call  this  magic.  Not  only  has 

S learned  a skill  to  help  save  money  but  she  has  learned  to  appre- 

ciate  good  clothing  construction  which  will  make  her  a better  shopper  and 
wiser  consumer.  M H *s  graduation  dress  has  a filmy  overskirt 

of  organdy.  ¥hen  she  wishes  "to  appear  less  festive,  she  can  remove  the 
overskirt  and — presto--she  has  a charming  sheath  dress.  M H 

can  tell  you  it  may  be  easier  to  pull  a rabbit  out  of  a hat  than  fo  get 

the  pleats  in  a skirt  all  even.  Yet  she  did  a fine  job  and  will  be  very 

happy  wearing  this  graduation  evening. 

"Our  show  of  magic  is  over,  and  with  a wave  of  the  wand  we  bring  you 
back  from  the  world  of  make  believe." 
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Teaching  Foods 

"Perhaps  we  better  talk  about  teaching  some  of  the  other  aspects  of 
home  economics  for  awhile." 

"Various  methods  were  used  to  organize  the  foods  unit,  and  the  last 
one  I tried,  with  the  focus  on  food  for  entertaining,  was  well  received. 
Communities  vary,  but  often,  at  sometime  during  junior  high  school,  the 
party  *bug*  bites  the  girls  and  they  may  become  hostess  at  a variety  of 
parties.  Each  laboratory  period  during  our  unit  was  spent  preparing 
food  for  a party.  This  may  sound  frivolous,  but  I don’t  think  it  was." 

"I  can  easily  see  how  this  could,  or  could  not  be,  so  considered." 

"We  studied  snacks  and  breakfasts  in  relation  to  pajama-party  food. 
Birthday  parties  featured  cakes,  frostings,  and  punch.  After- the- game 
or  skating  parties  featured  casseroles,  hot  sandwiches,  quick  breads, 
and  cookies. 


"Prior  to  the  laboratory  period  the  students  divided  into  committees 
to  plan  menus,  make  the  market  list,  design  invitations,  make  a center- 
piece  or  table  decoration  suitable  for  the  occasion,  and  use  their  study 
sheets  to  learn  more  about  the  food  they  were  to  prepare. 

"These  learning  experiences  were  fun.  Other  students  talked  about 
them  and  couldn’t  wait  until  they  took  home  economics.  Along  with  the 
fun  came  learning;  knowledge  and  skill  in  preparing  foods  that  could  be 
prepared  at  home  for  family  and  friends;  and  pleasant  associations  about 
homemaking  classes  in  their  minds." 

"What  were  some  of  the  other  experiences  in  teaching  foods?" 

"One  thing  we  tried  which  was  very  successful  was  to  integrate  with 
some  of  the  content  in  8th  grade  social  studies  class.  Pupils  were 
studying  the  United  States  Constitution  and  how  the  government  protects 
them  as  citizens.  In  home  economics  we  studied  the  laws  the  gover^ent 
has  to  protect  us  as  consumers.  We  labeled  a short  unit  "Food  Additives 
and  the  Work  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Agency."  You  see,  we  didn’t 
try  to  teach  them  all  aspects  of  consumer  protection." 

"Just  what  did  you  do?" 

"Teaching  materials  found  helpful  were  the  booklet  Food  Additives, 
What  They  Are,  How  They  Are  Used  and  the  accompanying  teacher’s  outlines. 
This  booklet  was  prepared  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. , Washington,  D.C.  They  also  have 
two  filmstrips  for  use  in  schools.  Science  Tells  Why--Food  Additives 
won  the  blue  ribbon  award  at  the  American  Film  Festival.^  This  strip  is 
thirteen  minutes  long,  in  color,  and  has  an  accompanying  33  1/3  rpm 
record.  The  second  filmstrip,  Through  the  Ages,  is  also  free  from  the 
Association. 
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’’More  information  that  the  girls  used  was  from  the  booklet  Food  Facts 
Talk  Back  prepared  by  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  This  material 
helped  reinforce  what  they  had  learned  in  the  past  and  added  new  insights 
in  nutrition  that  were  fun  to  learn,” 

’’You  are  implying  that  the  8th  graders  enjoyed  this  unit?” 

’’Indeed  they  did.  The  material  was  completely  new  to  them,  they  made 
interesting  bulletin  boards  on  food  additives,  became  more  conscious  of 
labels  and  made  examples  of  correct  labels  for  food  products,  discussed 
what  they  were  learning  with  their  parents,  and  I feel  profited  from  a 
speech  given  at  an  all-school  assembly  by  the  Chicago  representative  from 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Agency.” 

”I  remember  you  said  the  length  of  period  you  had  to  work  with  is  47 
minutes.  That  must  pose  problems,  does  it  not?” 

”To  help  in  the  foods  work  I keep  two  recipe  files.  One  is  of  quick, 

easy,  good  recipes  to  prepare  in  class  in  a short  time,  and  the  other  is 

also  of  easy,  good  recipes  that  take  a little  longer  that  the  girls  can 
prepare  at  home.  For  instance,  for  cookies  in  school,  any  that  had  to 
bake  20  minutes,  were  discarded  fronthe  one  file  and  put  in  the  other. 
School  cookies  had  to  be  done  in  10  to  12  minutes.  However,  when  recipes 

were  distributed  I included  both  on  the  duplicated  form  indicating  which 

were  'short'  and  which  were  'long,' 

’’Favorite  sources  of  recipes  were: 

Betty  Crocker's  New  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  1962,  Golden  Press 

Farm  Journal's  Time  Saving  Country  Cookbook,  Nell  B,  Nichols, 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc,,  1961 

Easy  on  the  Cook,  Chicago  Home  Economists  in  Business,  1960 

The  Cookbook  Library's  Time-Saving  Cookbook,  The  Cookbook 
Library  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York,  1962 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Meals  in  Minutes  Vol,  VI,  Meredith 
Press,  1963.  $1.00 

Cooking  With  Soup,  Campbell  Soup  Company,  1963, 

80  Favorites  from  Oscar  Mayer,  1963, 

’’And  of  course  magazines  had  excellent  ideas.  Two  articles  that 
were  particularly  helpful  were: 

’’Creative  Cookery  from  Packaged  Food”  in  the  February  1961 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 


’’The  Magic  of  Mixes”  in  the  April  1963  Ladies  Home  Journal,” 
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”I  remember  that  you  always  were  an  avid  magazine  reader.” 

’’Finding  none  in  the  department  when  I arrived  I felt  a little 
dismayed.  It  seemed  that  teaching  would  be  much  harder  without  the  use 
of  magazines,  old  issues  to  use  for  illustrative  materials  and  new  ones 
to  read  for  all  types  of  information.  The  problem  of  getting  a variety 
cf  old  issues  was  solved  by  making  it  known  at  a PTA  meeting  that  we 
would  take  old  copies  during  a paper  drive,  then -send  them  on  their  way 
after  clipping.  The  response  was  wonderful.  ¥e  had  every  woman^s 
magazine  we  could  possibly  use  given  to  us.” 

”How  did  you  handle  them  all?” 

’’The  students  helped  in  clipping  and  mounting  pictures.  They  were 
given  suggestions  for  the  type  of  things  to  look  for,  then  they  helped 
organize  the  picture  files.  Many  students  were  introduced  to  a broader 
range  of  magazines  than  they  typically  read.  Again  it  was  a chance  to 
allow  for  individual  differences.  Girls  who  were  interested  in  decorat- 
ing looked  for  pictures  of  color  schemes,  and  so  forth.  At  times,  though, 

I encouraged  looking  through  magazines  that  were  opposite  from  their 
current  tastes.  For  example,  some  girls  that  were  really  too  ’tomboyish* 
were  assigned  to  Vogue  or  Mademoiselle  to  clip  pictures.” 

J 

Consumer  Buying  in  Food 

”I  suppose  you  tried  to  get  the  cons^pmer  viewpoint  in  foods,  too.” 

’’Field  trips  to  stores  come  to  mind,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
very  much  of  this.  However,  the  girls  seem  to  profit  from  a field  trip- 
type  assignment.  Study  sheets  were  prepared  and  the  students  had  two 
weeks  time  to  complete  them.  In  general,  merchants  were  most  cooperative 
in  having  their  merchandise  'inspected'  in  this  way.  I made  it  a point 
to  make  as  many  personal  contacts  as  possible  to  explain  our  purposes. 

Examples  of  the  |l4'^a  the  students  were  supposed  to  find  are  as  follows: 

”0n  a trip  to  your  favorite  grocery  store  find  prices  for  the 

following : ; 

Small  jar  peanut  butter  

Large  jar  peanut  butter,  same  brand  

Figure  price  per  ounce  for  each 

Small  can  frozen  orange  juice  

Large  can  frozen  orange  juice  

1 doz.  juice  oranges  

1 46  oz.  can  of  canned  orange  juice  

Which  would  you  recommend  buying?  Whyt” 

”I  imagine  as  the  various  reports  came  in  you  would  get  some  variety 
in  prices  from  store  to  store,  2ind  variety  in  prices  in  the  same  store 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  week  sales  may  have  been  in  process.” 
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"Girls  were  always  eager  to  report  what  they  found  out,  each  felt 
herself  to  be  rather  a specialist,  so  we  had  lots  of  compEirisons  to 
make  and  conclusions  to  draw." 

'Do  you  have  any  particular  teaching  materials  to  recommend  in  this 
area?" 


"An  excellent  resource,  I think,  is  The  Blue  Goose  Buying  Guide  for 
Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  distributed  by  the  American  National  Foods, 
Inc,,  Advertising  Department,  122  East  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles  14, 
California,  Another  book  used  was  by  Carton  E,  Wright,  Food  Buying: 
Marketing  Information  for  Consumers.  This  last  one  was  more  of  a 
teacher,  than  student,  reference,  however." 

Other  Experiences  in  Foods 

"Everybody  loves  a contest  and  we  found  this  to  be  a way  to  teach 
daily  menus.  Situations  were  given  for  which  the  girls  planned  menus. 
Some  of  the  situations  were: 

Menus  for  a winter  weekend, 

A skating  party  menu. 

Five  school  lunch  menus  to  be  carried  in  sacks, 

A dinner  menu  that  could  be  prepared  in  40  minutes  or  less, 

A dinner  menu  that  could  be  prepared  in  the  oven." 

"Were  these  actually  judged,  or  just  graded  by  the  teacher?" 

"It  was  a real  contest.  We  had  home  economists  in  the  community 
serve  as  judges.  Regular  categories  in  which  a girl  could  enter  were 
set  up,  and  there  were  rules  to  follow.  There  was  recognition  by  having 
one’s  picture  as  winner  in  the  newspaper,  as  well  as  receiving  a prize." 

"Was  this  a project  carried  out  in  class,  or  as  an  outside  assign- 
ment?" 


"Some  of  both.  We  used  some  class  time  to  get  them  started  and 
introduce  resource  materials  for  them  to  use.  Some  of  the  students  never 
had  seriously  ’read*  a cookbook  until  this  time,  but  they  went  about  it 
with  eagerness.  This  assignment  seemed  much  more  interesting  than  ’plan 
three  daily  menus  and  hand  them  in  tomorrow.’" 

'Did  you  make  use  of  games  at  all?" 

"Yes  indeed.  We  made  up  one  in  the  7th  grade  where  a different 
recipe  was  given  to  each  girl.  She  had  to  select  all  the  tools  and 
utensils  necessary  to  make  the  recipe  before  she  could  ’win. ’ The 
Vitamin  Bingo  found  in  the  February  1961  Forecast  was  very  good  to 
review  vitamins.  In  fact,  there  was  also  an  excellent  article  on 
"Selling  Nutrition  to  Teens"  in  that  same  issue. 
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"¥e  also  used  a type  of  spell-down  quiz  when  we  wanted  a quick 
review  of  a day's  lesson.  Sometimes  the  class  was  arbitrarily  divided, 
sometimes  they  chose  sides.  The  teacher  then  asked  pertinent  questions 
in  spell-down  fashion.  High  school  students  may  not  like  this,  but 
junior  high  girls  did." 

Sharing  Ideas  with  Others 

"You  have  frequently  mentioned  sharing  ideas  with  mothers,  and  you 
have  said  something  about  hallway  bulletin  boards.  Were  there  other 
aspects  of  this  in  your  program?" 

"We  had  three  projects  in  rela+Iion  to  elementary  school  children. 

One  was  the  preparation  cf  a cookbo  k for  boys  ?,nd  girls.  Using  the 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Junior  Coc  .book,  Betty  Crocker's  Cookbook  fo.' 

Boys  and  Girls  and  Julia  kiene's  Step  by  Step  Cook  Book  for  Girls  and 
Boys  as  guid^  we  prepared  our  own  "Dick  and  Jane  Cook  Book,’’*  There 
is  no  better  way  to  learn  basic  information  than  to  have  to  be  able  to 
write  it  in  terms  so  that  youngsters  can  understand." 

"Another  project  came  about  at  the  request  of  a first  grade  teacher. 

One  8th  grade  class  took  all  the  necessary  materials  to  the  elementary 
school  and  helped  thirty  youngsters  make  quick  pizzas  from  refrigerated 
biscuits.  It  was  a wonderful  lesson  in  organization  and  management  for 
the  8th  graders,  and  a chance  to  share  fun  with  the  first  graders." 

"I  would  guess,  however,  that  your  girls  felt  more  grown-up  than 
childlike  in  this  project." 

"I  think  so.  The  junior  high  student  does  like  to  try  out  grown-up 
roles,  so  having  her  play  teacher  makes  her  feel  older  and  gives  her 
some  feeling  of  authority.  We  have  a Future  Teachers  of  America  Club  in 
our  school,  and  it  seems  that  many  home  economics  topics  could  be  taught 
in  the  grades  by  use  of  these  Future  Teachers.  Of  course,  they  can  'play 
teacher'  in  your  own  class,  too." 

"What  was  your  third  project  with  elementary  school  children?" 

"We  have  a collection  of  hand  puppets  that  the  students  used  when 
reporting  on  some  topic,  or  sometimes  they  wrote  special  skits  in  rela- 
tion to  baby  sitting,  home  safecy,  or  nutrition.  These  'shows'  were 
well  received  in  our  classes  and  someone  suggested ’that  elementary  pupils 
would  enjoy  them,  too.  We  did  one  on  nutrition.  The  elementary  teachers 
appreciated  our  doing  this,  and  I feel  that  the  nutrition  material  pre- 
sented will  stay  all  the  better  with  the  junior  high  students  for  their 
having  presented  it  to  others." 

"At  one  time  you  said  something  about  your  Tessie  posters.  What  are 
they?" 

"Tessie  was  just  a name  we  made  up  for  a stick  figure  character  which 
was  on  the  posters.  Each  week  we  would  have  either  'Tessie  says'  or 
'Tessie  asks.'  Then  there  would  be  some  provocative  statement  or  a question 
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of  general  interest  illustrated  by  a colorful  picture — remember  our 
wealth  of  pictures  from  the  magazines," 

"Were  the  posters  used  for  your  classes?" 

"Indirectly.  Class  committees  were  assigned  to  prepare  the  posters, 
and  the  students  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  explain  Tessie^s  viewpoint 
or  answer  her  questions  when  other  students,  or  faculty,  asked  about  them. 
The  posters  were  placed  where  others  could  easily  see  them,  and  I think 
people  got  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  them, 

"One  statement  we  had  Tessie  make  appeared  under  a colorful  picture 
of  a cornfield.  It  was  * Since  crops  have  been  grown  over  and  over  on 
this  land  the  soil  must  be  depleted  and  we  should  take  daily  vitamins  to 
help  ourselves  stay  healthy, * We  used  a great  variety  of  topics  in  order 
to  show  all  aspects  of  home  economics," 

"It  sounds  as  if  you  were  trying  to  interest  all  the  school  in  the 
work  of  home  economics," 

"Yes,  that*s  true.  I think  we  always  have  to  work  at  the  job  of 
interpreting  our  subject.  Another  way  we  did  it  was  by  publishing  the 
results  of  surveys  we  took.  These  might  have  been  in  the  school  news- 
paper, or  in  graph  form  on  poster.  Such  things  as  hours  parents  expected 
students  to  be  home,  or  in  bed,  or  size  of  allowance  were  of  interest  to 
parents,  too.  Food  surveys  on  *Who  Eats  Breakfast?*  or  *How  often  do  you 
eat  at  'the  drive-in  or  soda  fountain?*  were  most  informative," 

Field  Trips 

"Field  trips  often  open  the  eyes  of  others  about  what  we  are  doing 
in  home  economics.  You  have  mentioned  some  individual  field  trips;  did 
you  also  have  some  group  ones?" 

"Yes,  and  I remember  one  when  people  were  surprised  at  the  trip 
because,  to  them,  home  economics  meant  sewing  your  own  clothes.  We  went 
to  a ready-to-wear  shop  to  have  clothes  modeled.  We  arranged  for  ten 
students  to  go  to  the  store  the  evening  before  to  be  fitted  for  the  out- 
fits they  would  model.  Each  girl  also  had  her  hair  shampooed  and  set  by 
the  beauty  shop  in  the  store, 

"The  next  day  these  girls  modeled  for  their  classmates  while  the 
store *s  fashion  commentator  told  students  about  styles,  accepted  teen 
dress,  and  how  to  build  a Wcirdrobe,  The  longer  I teach  the  more  con- 
vinced I become  that  clothing  selection  needs  emphasis  in  the  junior 
high  school;  each  semester  I have  lengthened  the  unit  on  selection," 

"You  are  probably  located  advantageously  for  a variety  of  field 
trips," 


"Everyone  could  walk  on  the  one  mentioned  earlier.  For  two  years 
we  took  a more  comprehensive  trip  by  bus,  but  even  then  everything  was 
within  five  miles.  These  trips  were  near  the  end  of  the  year,  and  we 
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tried  to  tie  together  many  phases  of  our  subject.  The  students  were  given 
questionnaires,  and  at  each  place  visited  they  found  out  answers  to  the 
questions.  (This  was  not  a trip  just  for  the  fun  of  it.)  Each  of  the 
hosts  on  the  trip  had  been  given  a copy  of  the  questions  so  they  knew  what 
points  I especially  wanted  covered.  As  well  as  reinforcing  some  of  the 
ideas  that  had  been  learned  in  class,  we  used  the  field  trip  to  broaden 
students*  horizons.’* 

’’What  type  of  places  did  you  visit?” 

”A  furniture  store,  a dress  factory,  a leirge  department  store,  a 
restaurant  and  its  kitchen,  model  homes  Eind  an  electronic  range  exhibit 
comprised  our  stops  one  yeeir.  The  ^rls  were  fascinated  to  see  one 
hundred  dresses  cut  out  at  once  with  such  skill  and  precision,  and  stood 
open-mouthed  watching  hems  put  in  dresses  at  the  rate  of  one  every  forty- 
five  seconds.  In  the  department  store  they  saw  dresses  being  unloaded, 
marked  and  priced,  pressed  and  put  on  display.  They  also  found  out  about 
possible  jobs  open  in  the  field  of  merchandising.  The  institutional  type 
kitchen  was  quite  new  to  them,  too,  and  again  they  got  some  ideas  for 
possible  kinds  of  jobs.” 

Career  Opportunities  in  Home  Economics 

’’When  we  started  this  visit  I remember  you  said  something  about 
wanting  to  instill  positive  attitudes  so  girls  might  want  to  study  more 
home  economics.  And  you  have  just  suggested  another  way  you  get  in 
possible  career  opportunities.  Do  you  do  anything  more  directly?” 

’’When  I found  out  that  the  English  teacher  in  our  school  was  assign- 
ing a paper  on  vocations  I put  up  a bulletin  board  showing  the  various 
job  possibilities  there  were  when  one  had  a background  in  home  economics. 
Now  a career  bulletin  board  is  a feature  each  semester.  I think  junior 
high  is  a very  good  time  to  plant  the  idea  of  a career  in  home  economics. 
They  are  beginning  to  think  ahead  to  high  school  electives  and  how  they 
may  influence  college  work.  We  should  give  them  a clear  picture  of  what 
home  economics  means.” 

”I  agree,  and  I suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  add,  a clear  picture 
of  what  the  study  of  home  economics  means  on  the  professional  level.  I 
mean  the  kinds  of  supporting  and  related  courses  that  are  necessary  to 
make  one  a real  student  in  the  field.  Hearing  someone  say,  *She  ought  to 
go  into  home  economics,  she*s  good  at  sewing  and  cooking,*  grates  the 
wrong  way  with  me.  One  needs  many  other  skills,  too,  including  intel- 
lectual ones.” 

’’Another  way  I have  approached  the  career  interest  is  through  the 
resource  people  who  come  to  give  presentations  in  our  classes.  For 
example,  when  a public  utility  home  economist,  some  one  from  a pattern 
conqjany,  an  interior  designer  or  a dietr’tian  is  invited  to  speak  to  the 
class,  I ask  each  to  mention  their  educational  background  and  the  kind 
of  jobs  they  may  have  had  leading  to  their  present  one. 
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A Last  Word 


”We  have  talked  about  many  interesting  approaches  to  home  economics, 
and  I*m  sure  it  covers  more  than  one  semester  of  8th  grade  work,  since, 

as  you  said,  you  like  to  re-evaluate  what  you  have  done,  and  to  try  new 

methods, ” 

’’There  is  one  other  lesson  I would  like  to  tell  you  about,  I teach 
it  twice  a year,  before  Mother's  Day  and  before  Christmas.  This  lesson 
is  on  the  selection  of  saucepans  for  use  as  gifts.  Students  had  been 
asking  so  many  questions  about  the  new  pyroceram  peins  that  some  instruction 
seemed  desirable.  We  had  examples  of  many  different  saucepans  so  the  girls 
could  see  the  materials  used  and  could  handle  the  pans.  Students  were  also 
given  mimeographed  forms  on  which  they  could  note  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  type  of  material  as  we  discussed  it.  Some  frames  from 
a filmstrip  on  the  selection  of  pans  were  also  used, 

”I  know  some  people  might  not  think  it  appropriate  to  teach  'equip- 
ment* at  the  junior  high  level.  But  we  were  not  making  a big  study  of 

equipment,  merely  trying  to  learn  one  thing  thoroughly  enough  so  that  it 
could  be  of  immediate  usefulness,  and  learn  it  in  such  a way  as  to  develop 
good  principles  of  buymanship  which  have  broad  applicability,” 

”I  believe  we  forgot  to  ask  about  what  you  included  in  the  unit 
labeled  'Making  My  Room  Liveable,*” 

’’Briefly,  the  girls  studied  color  schemes  and  furniture  arrangements, 
having  drawn  a floor  plan  of  their  room  at  home;  planned  a study  area  and 
in  doing  so  worked  a bit  with  home  lighting;  studied  care  and  cleaning  of 
their  rooms  and  were  introduced  to  some  ideas  in  relation  to  work  simpli- 
fication; and  finally  studied  wise  choice  and  arrangement  of  accessories. 
Remember  this  was  a three  to  four  week  unit,” 

Ideas  for  you  in  the  above?  We  hope  so,  although  we  know  there  are 
many  areas  of  subject  matter  which  were  not  developed  in  this  conversation. 


A Look  at  a Program  in  a Three-Year  Junior  High  School 

Recognizing  changes  in  families  in  today's  society,  Alton,  Illinois, 
teachers  felt  it  was  vitally  important  to  develop  a program  that  would  be 
challenging  and  thought-provoking  to  students,  A required  program  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  can  give  a good  foundation  for  subsequent  elective 
work.  Since  several  junior  high  schools  send  their  students  to  one  senior 
high  school  in  Alton,  it  was  particularly  important  to  plan  for  articula- 
tion of  the  junior  high  programs  with  the  high  school  programs.  The 
following  program  resulted  from  a special  summer  workshop. 

Students  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  are  scheduled  for  a total  of 
twelve  weeks  of  home  economics  in  two  six-week  blocks,  one  each  semester. 
Ninth  grade  students  have  a full  year  of  home  economics. 
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Seventh  grade  units  are  planned  in  the  areas  of  food  and  nutrition, 
housing,  management,  and  clothing. 


The  Weight  of  a Snack  4 weeks 

The  "Type  A"  Lunch  1 week. 

Basically  You  1 week 

Room  for  Improvement  2 weeks 

A Step  in  the  Right  Direction  2-3  days 

Good  Grooming — Plus  or  Minus?  4 weeks 


Eighth  grade  units  are  planned  in  the  areas  of  child  development, 
management,  relationships,  and  clothing. 


Child  Care  Tips  for  Teens  3 weeks 

Penny  Wise  1 week 

Making  and  Keeping  Friends  1 week 

Careers  in  Home  Economics  1 week 

The  Sew  Set  6 weeks 


Ninth  grade  units  include  the  areas  of  clothing,  food  and  nutrition, 
housing,  management,  and  relationships. 


Miss  Teen — The  Super  Consumer 

7 weeks 

Sew  Easy 

11  weeks 

Operation  Nutrition 

2 weeks 

Operation  Meal  Preparation 

10  weeks 

Sharing  in  the  Care  of  the  Home 

2 weeks 

Let*s  Have  Fun 

2 weeks 

A Well-Guided  Miss 

2 weeks 

The  last  two  titles  may  need  a word  of  explanation.  Principles  of 
management  are  incorporated  and  emphasized  in  the  entertainment  unit  as 
well  as  work  with  food.  Relationships  naturally  come  into  this,  too,  as 
they  do  in  "A  Well-Guided  Miss."  This  unit  emphasizes  the  girls*  oppor- 
tunities in  growth  through  activities  in  the  Ihiture  Homemakers  of  America, 
working  with  others  for  common  purposes,  committee  responsibilities,  and 
striving  for  her  own  achievement. 

Home  Economics  Integrated  with  Other  Subjects 

Home  economics  is  typically  referred  to  as  a "special"  subject  and, 
unfortunately,  does  not  get  included  as  often  as  it  might  in  integrated 
courses  for  junior  high  school  students.  One  example,  however,  will  be 
cited  to  show  possibilities. 

At  Skiles  Junior  High  School  in  Evanston  a plan  was  in  effect  to 
have  the  allied  arts  teachers  (home  arts,  fine  arts,  and  manual  arts) 
work  cooperatively  with  the  language  arts-social  studies-homeroom  teacher. 
The  building  was  designed  to  aid  this  objective  of  integration  and  correla- 
tion. The  allied  arts  department  is  located  in  the  academic  section  of 
the  building  as  large  open  areas  directly  opposite  a bank  of  classrooms. 
There  is  easy  movement  between  these  laboratory  facilities  and  the  language 
arts-social  studies  classrooms. 
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Time  was  provided  within  the  school  day  for  regularly  scheduled  con- 
ferences so  that  teachers  might  plan  together.  Certain  experiences  were 
planned  in  the  allied  arts  which  could  enrich  and  supplement  the  learning 
in  the  language  arts-social  studies  classes.  The  teacher  who  had  her 
homeroom  students  for  a block  of  two-to- three  hours  time  each  day  in  the 
aforementioned  academic  subjects  was  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
the  planning  and  making  the  assignments.  The  allied  arts  teachers  served 
as  resource  persons,  estimating  possible  length  of  suggested  projects  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  feasible. 

An  allied  arts  teacher  also  served  as  a resource  person  during  the 
actual  teaching,  sometimes  sharing  the  classroom  with  another  teacher, 
sometimes  having  the  students  in  his  own  area,  with  the  special  facilities. 
Tfhen  students  were  meeting  their  regular  schedule  for  one  of  the  allied 
arts  classes  if  no  particular  integration  project  was  under  way,  experi- 
ences were  of  an  exploratory  nature  in  that  field.  Knowing  the  schedule 
for  the  integrated  projects  ahead  of  time,  each  teacher  could  plan  other 
experiences  in  the  time  available. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  how  many  subject  areas  in  the  school 
could  be  integrated  with  a unit  in  United  States  History. 

Westward  Expansion  Integration  of  Departments 


I.  Time  Dramatics: 


1. 

Wagon  train  life 

A. 

1800  - 1850 

2. 

Gold  discovery 

or 

3. 

Brigham  Young 

B. 

Post  1812  to  1860 

4. 

Texas  War  (Alamo) 

5. 

Indian  Wars 

6. 

The  arts  shown 

II. 

Routes 

7. 

Theatre  of  the  time 

A. 

Land 

Art: 

1.  North 

1. 

Series  of  major  incidents 

2.  South 

in  pictures 

B. 

Sea 

2. 

Dioramas 

3. 

Mural  of  any  of  the 

III. 

Reasons 

integrated  studies 

A. 

Farming 

1.  Oregon 

Music : 

2 . Ranch 

1. 

Negro  music — early 

3.  Grain 

2. 

Songs  on  the  trails 

B. 

Gold  - silver 

3. 

Earliest  hill  billy  music 

C. 

Religion  - Utah 

4. 

Dance 

IV. 

Cultural  Growth 

Mathematics: 

A. 

Music 

1. 

Charting  travel  times  of 

B. 

Literature 

various  routes 

C. 

Drama 

2. 

Calculating  supplies  of 

specific  types  for  times 
between  supply  sources 


3.  Study  of  assay  reports  and 
projection  of  mine  wealth 
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V,  Communications 

A,  Telegraph 

B,  Others 

VI.  Life 

A,  Homes 

B,  Clothing 

C,  Foods 

D,  Customs 

VTI.  Inventions 


Science: 

1,  Study  important  finds 

of  the  time 

2,  Comparison  of  knowledge 

then  and  now 

3,  Medicines  of  the  time 

Home  Economics: 

1.  Study  of  clothing  styles 

and  sewing  methods 

2.  Foods  of  the  day 

3.  Hagon  train  foods 


In  this  case  the  students  actually  prepared  a meal  with  the  type 
of  foods  they  studied — including  buffalo  meat I 


Another  venture  was  in  cooperation  with  the  French  Club,  when  a 
French  banquet  was  prepared  and  served  after  a study  of  French  food. 
The  art  department  talents  were  used,  too,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
entitled  by  the  students  as  **Le  Triomphe  des  Americains,” 


Some  readers  may  be  thinking  ’’exploitation”  of  the  specialist;  we 
say  no,  its  planned  integration  which  can  have  real  value  for  students* 
learning,  and  can  be  professionally  stimulating  to  the  teachers  involved. 

Integration  as  described  here  does  take  time  to  plan  as  well  as 
time  to  carry  out.  The  resource  person  should  have  free  time  to  be  just 
that  when  she  is  needed  in  that  role.  Unfortunately,  pressures  of  enroll- 
ments resulting  in  more  crowded  schedules  have  curtailed  opportunities  for 
some  of  these  integration  projects  at  Skiles, 


Another  way  personnel  in  Evanston  junior  high  schools  are  working 
on  integration  of  subjects  is  by  outlining  the  scope  of  health  education 
which  they  consider  important  for  7th  and  8th  grade  students,  and  then 
delineating  the  various  aspects  of  it  to  be  included  in  a variety  of 
subjects.  Much  of  what  is  considered  family  life  education  is  included. 
Both  physical  and  emotional-social  health  are  considered  as  can  be  seen 
by  this  chart  showing  departmental  responsibilities; 
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Departmental  Responsibilities  for  Health  Education  (1) 


\ 


Grade 

Grade 

Physical  Health 

7 8 

Emotional-Social  Health 

7 8 

HOME  ARTS 

HOME  ARTS 

Foods  and  nutrition 

X X 

Social  growth  in  our 

C leanlines  s -S  emit  at i on 

X X 

fgimilies 

X X 

Safety 

X X 

Helping  at  home 

X X 

Good  grooming 

X 

Spiritual  attitudes 

X 

Simple  first  aid 

X X 

Peer  groups 

X X 

Social  skills 

X 

Clothing 

X 

Budgeting 

X 

INDUSTRIAL-FINE-GRAPHIC  ARTS 

INDUSTRIAL-FINE-GRAPHIC  ARTS 

Accident  prevention 

X X 

' Desirable  attitudes 

X X 

Workshop  safety 

X X 

Appreciating  the  need 

Physical  limitations  of 

of  preplanning 

X X 

the  individual 

X X 

Developing  self- 

Need  for  good  physical 

discipline 

X X 

health 

X X 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Good  health  habits 

X X 

Social  and  personal 

Personal  appearance 

X X 

relationships 

X X 

Sleep,  rest,  recreation 

X 

Emotional  maturity 

X 

Posture 

X 

Personality  growth 

X 

Foods  and  nutrition 

X 

Attitudes  and  under- 

Physical changes  during 

standings 

X 

puberty 

X 

Physiology  of  exercise 

X 

Physical  fitness 

X 

Safety  and  first  aid 

X X 

School  health  services 

X X 

SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

Good  health  habits 

X X 

Science — a tool  for 

Personal  hygiene 

X 

healthful  living 

X X 

Body  structure,  and 

Physical  health  can 

functions 

X 

affect  social- 

Foods  and  nutrition 

X 

emotional  health 

X X 

Tobacco,  drugs,  alcohol 

X 

Social-emotional  health 

Heredity  and  environment 

X 

can  affect  physical 

Physical  fitness 

X 

health 

X X 

Safety 

X X 

The  influence  of  heredity 

and  environment 

X X 

UNIFIED  STDDIES-HOME  ROOM 

UNIFIED  STDDIES-HOME  ROOM 

Good  health  habits 

X X 

Family  relationships 

X X 

Safety 

X X 

Social  and  personal 

School  health  services 

X X 

relationships 

X X 

Community  health  servicesx  x 
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A Look  at  Home  Economics  in  a Unified  Arts  Program 

In  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  7th  and  8th  grades  are  part  of  the  elementary- 
schools  and  home  economics  is  part  of  a program  in  Unified  Arts.  This 
area  comprises  Home  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Arts  and  Crafts,  These 
are  housed  in  a Unified  Arts  Center,  equal  to  three  classrooms,  furnished 
and  equipped  for  activities  in  all  -three  phases,  yet  arranged  for  flexi- 
bility so  that  when  equipment  is  not  needed  it  can  be  moved  or  s-tored. 

Two  teachers  serve  a Center  at  all  times.  An  arts  and  crafts  teacher 
is  assigned  full  time  to  one  school  building,  whereas  a hone  arts  teacher 
and  an  industrial  arts  teacher  alternate  between  two  buildings  on  a 
semester  basis. 

The  following  was  adopted  as  the  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the 
program  in  Unified  Arts: 

**We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  Unified  Arts  is  to  provide 
each  child  with  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  art  activities 
which  help  enrich  family  and  community  living. 

Objectives: 

1,  To  encourage  initiative  and  self-reliance  for  original  art 
ideas, 

2,  To  foster  the  potential  creative  expression  of  every  child. 

3,  To  help  children  gain  an  awareness  of  aesthetic  values, 

4,  To  develop  abilities  and  skills  for  desirable  group 
participation  in  art  activities, 

5,  To  develop  skills,  information,  and  knowledge  needed  in 
one's  personal,  family  and  community  living'*  (2). 

Activities  are  organized  around  the  following  units: 

7th  grade  8th  grade 

1.  Serving  my  school  and  community  1.  Contributing  to  the  family  group 

(taught  when  the  Industrial  Arts  teacher  is  in  the  center) 

2.  Preparing  for  seasonal  and  holiday  celebrations, 

(interspersed  throughout  the  school  year  as  needed) 

3.  Making  the  most  of  myself,  my  3.  Making  the  most  of  myself  , 

home  and  my  family 

(taught  when  the  Home  Arts  Teacher  is  in  the  center) 


Home  Economics  in  junior  high  school  grades  can  be  organized  and 
presented  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  There  is  no  one  answer;  each 
school  system  develops  its  own  program. 
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CONTINUING  CHALLENGES 

Uhat  are  some  of  the  challenges  still  with  us  in  providing  home 
economics  programs  for  junior  high  school  youth? 

Articulation  between  grade  levels.  Home  economics  teachers  in 
junior  high  schools  and  in  senior  high  schools  in  the  same  community  or 
school  district  need  to  get  together  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to 
build  a worthwhile  curriculum  in  home  economics  for  the  youth  of  that 
community.  When  there  is  no  organized  structure  within  the  school 
system  to  take  care  of  this,  one  would  hope  that  the  teachers  them- 
selves would  get  together  to  discuss  common  concerns  and  to  share  ideas. 

As  home  economists  we  are  naturally  concerned  about  our  subject. 

As  teachers  we  should  be  concerned  about  the  total  educational  experi- 
ence the  students  have  in  relation  to  our  subject,  not  just  about  what 
happens  in  one’s  own  classroom. 

Planning  needs  to  be  done  cooperatively  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  senior  high  school  ’’calling  the  tune.”  It  is  important  that 
junior  high  school  teachers  have  a feeling  of  purpose  about  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  for  young  adolescents  in  their  grades.  The  junior  high 
school  program  should  n6t  exist  merely  to  fit  into  senior  high  school 
programs. 

Articulation  can  also  work  in  the  other  direction.  Much  about  home 
and  family  life  is  taught  below  grade  seven.  Junior  high  school  teachers 
need  to  be  aware  of  curriculum  content  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  senior 
high. 


Integration  between  subject  areas.  Although  home  economics  is  often 
labeled  a ’’special”  subject,  it  has  a very  real  contribution  to  make  to 
the  general  education  of  junior  high  school  youth.  Sometimes  home 
economists  may  be  called  upon  to  be  a member  of  a team  planning  general 
education  experiences;  at  other  times  the  home  economics  teacher  may 
bring  out  relationships  to  other  subjects  in  her  own  teaching. 

Meaningful  repetition  has  value  in  aiding  learning,  but  repetition 
per  se  can  be  boring.  However,  having  an  idea  or  principle  presented 
again,  but  from  a different  viewpoint  in  another  subject,  can  be  exciting 
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to  learners.  Learning  makes  more  sense  when  meaningful  relationships 
are  recognized.  The  student  can  better  organize  what  he  has  learned 
and  build  new  learnings  on  former  ones.  For  each  teacher  to  approach 
her  subject  as  if  it  were  brand  new  to  the  student  and  related  to 
nothing  else  previously  studied,  seems  to  be  an  inefficient  use  of 
time,  both  for  teacher  and  students. 

Home  economics  teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  trends  in  teaching  in 
other  subject  areas  and  of  various  types  of  curriculum  projects  that  may 
be  influencing  the  work  in  other  areas.  For  instance  there  has  been  a 
growing  concern  for  economic  education  at  all  grade  levels,  hany 
teachers  from  a variety  of  subject  areas  have  participated  in  workshops 
on  economic  education.  But  do  home  economics  teachers  know  what  is 
going  on  in  their  own  school  in  a field  very  closely  allied  with  their 

own? 


Teacher  education  planned  for  junior  high  school  teachers.  Pre- 
s ervice  teacher  education  experiences  need  to  be  expanded  to  inc lude 
more  definite  preparation  for  junior  high  school  home  economics  teach- 
ing. An  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  young  adolescent 
2ind  why  the  behavior  patterns  are  what  they  are,  as  well  as  opportunities 
to  see  these  students  in  action  and  to  try  out  teaching  ideas  with  them, 
seem  very  important  prerequisites  for  security  for  a first-year  teacher. 
It  would  seem  that  paying  some  special  attention  to  junior  high  school 
teaching  would  make  for  much  better  preparation  than  assuming  if  one  is 
educated  for,  and  has  some  acquaintance  with,  senior  high  schools,  then 
one  can,  of  course,  do  junior  high  work  satisfactorily. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  probably  is  not  wise  to  educate  our  future 
teachers  for  too  narrow  a range  of  teaching.  Women,  particularly,  need 
to  be  flexible  in  the  kinds  of  positions  they  are  prepared  to  take. 

In-service  teacher  education  experiences  need  expansion,  too. 
Workshops  focused  on  junior  high  school  curriculum  and  teaching  would 
fill  a real  need.  More  leadership  for  curriculxam  development  in  home 
economics  below  the  9th  grade  is  desirable. 

Teaching  home  economics  to  junior  high  school  youth — a challenge, 
yes,  but  we  hope  also  a satisfaction. 
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ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES 


For  one  wishing  to  do  more  reading  about  the  junior  high  school, 
these  references,  in '^^isddition  to  those  previously  cited,  are  suggested. 


1,  Brimm,  R,  P,  The  Junior  High  School,  Washington,  D.C,:  The 

Center  for  Applied  Research  in  Education,  Inc,,  1963, 

2,  Faunce,  R,  C,  and  Clute,  M,  J,  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the 

Junior  High  School,  Bemlont,  California:  Wadsworth  Publish- 

ing Co,,  Inc,,  l^^bl, 

3,  Gruhn,  W,  T,  and  Douglass,  H,  R,  The  Modern  Junior  High  School, 

New  York:  Ronald  Press,  1947,  Rev,  195^, 


4,  Lantis,  Margaret,  ’’The  Child  Consumer,  Cultural  Factors 

Influencing  His  Food  Choices,”  Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
54:370-375,  May  1962, 

5,  Mathias,  Bertha  and  Manning,  Doris,  ’’The  Challenge  of  the 

Junior  High  School  Home  Living  Program,”  Ill.inois  Teacher  of 
Home  Economics,  TJrbana,  Illinois:  University  oi*  Illinois, 

Vol,  Irf,  ]Sfo,  4,  December  1959, 

6,  Otto,  Arlene,  New  Designs  in  Homemaking  Education  in  Junior 

High  Schools,  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  1958, 

7,  Rutherford,  B,  ’’Junior  High  Girls  and  the  Feminine  Role,” 

Clearing  House,  35:398-400,  March  1961, 

8,  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  The 

Junior  High  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia:  The  Association‘7T^958, 

9,  VanTil,  W, , Vars,  G,  F,  and  Lounsbury,  J,  H,  Modern  Education 

for  the  Junior  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind, : Bobbs -Merrill 

Co,,  19S:., 

The  following  Bulletins  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  deal  with  the  junior  high  school: 


No,  259  - November  1960 
No,  271  - February  1962 

No,  276  - October  1962 


- The  Junior  High  School  Today  and  Tomorrow 

- Junior  High  School  Development,  Practices, 

and  Research 

- The  Junior  High  School  in  Theory  and 

Practice 


No,  280  - February  1963  - Junior  High  School  Regional  Conference 

Reports 

No,  285  - October  1963  - Junior  High  School  Position  Papers  and 

Practices 
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Students  need  to  master  the  scientific  method  of  problem  recognition,  hypothesis  formulation  and  testing, 
and  tentative  acceptance  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  point  that  they  will  be  able  to  apply  them  to  various 
problem  situations  which  characterize  everyday  living.  Opportunities  for  applying  the  scientific  method  in 
food  preparation  are  presented.  Subject  matter  covers.-  (1)""s'teps  in  inquiry  training  related  to  foods 
instruct  ion, ^ (2 ) learning  experiences  which  demonstrate  chemical  or  physical  principles,  (3)  examples  of 
experimentation  lessons  for  the  foods  laboratory,  (4)  thought  provoking  questions,  (5)  a chart  showing  basic 
scientific  principles,  their  application  to  food  preparation,  and  indicated  reaction,  (6)  a unit  of  study. 


“Cooking  Is  Also  a Science, “ (7) 

nutrient  retention  in  cooked  food,  (8)  evaluation  and  ’report 
questions,  and  criteria  for  Judging  quality  or  results,  and  (10) 
the  principles  involved  in  the  listed  foods  experiments.  (FP) 


\ ^ versus  weighing,  canned  versus  homemade,  and 

forms,  (9;  lists  of  materials,  procedures, 
suggested  ways  to  illustrate  and  explain 
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"The  development  of  the  ability  to  think  is  the  cen- 
tral purpose  to  which  the  whole  school  must  be  oriented 
if  it  is  to  accomplish  either  its  traditional  tasks  or 
those  newly  accentuated  by  changes  in  the  world." 

. . . Taken  from  "The  Central  Purpose  of  American  Educa- 
tion," a statement  issued  in  1961  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission 

Along  with  all  other  workers  in  the  educational  system,  home  economics 
teachers  should  find  a challenge  in  the  above  words.  Can  we  help  the  stu- 
dents in  our  classes  to  develop  the  ability  to  think?  If  we  cannot,  we  may 
find  our  subject  left  out  of  the  changed  schools  of  tomorrow. 

We  bel ieve  that  homes  are  important  and  that  the  management  of  a home 
reguires  thought  of  a high  order.  We  agree  with  Lou  Allen,  the  head  of  the 
first  four-year  college  course  in  "domestic  science,"  who  said 

"No  industry  is  more  important  to  human  happiness  and  well-being  than 

that  which  makes  homes." 

And  we  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  further  statement  that  "this 
industry  involves  principles  of  science  as  many  and  as  profound  as  those 
which  control  any  other  human  employment."  Can  we  teach  therefore,  so  that 
our  students  will  be  able  to  think  about  these  principles?  Teacher  telling 
and  student  memorization  will  not  accomplish  this  purpose.  In  her  talk  on 
"Teaching  Science  Principles  Related  to  Foods  and  Nutrition"  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention  in  December,  19ol, 

Ruth  Stovall  emphasized  this  point  by  saying 

"We  don't  discover  meanings  by  being  told.  D i scover i ng  mean i ngs  is  a 

matter  of  experience." 

It  is  entirely  possible,  however,  for  students  to  have  many  experiences 
without  really  "discovering  mean i ngs"--wi thout  gaining  any  understanding  of 
the  scientific  principles  on  which  the  experience  is  based.  Someone  must 
set  the  stage  so  that  the  "whys"  of  procedures,  processes  and  reactions  are 
taught  as  well  as  the  "how  to's."  Much  experimentation  has  shown  that  improve- 
ment of  reflective  thinking  does  not  Just  happen.  The  teacher  needs  to  have 
clearly  in  mind  exactly  what  she  wants  to  accompl ish,  and  must  then  set  out 
purposefully  to  do  it. 
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I Methods  of  Science 

In  Education  for  Effective  Thinking  by  W.  H.  Burton,  R.  B.  Kimball  and 
R.  L.  Wing,  the  authors  suggest  that  students  need  to  master  the  techniques 
of  the  scientist  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  likely  to  apply  them  ''to 
all  appropriate  problem  situations  which  characterize  everyday  living." 

The  essential  methods  are  listed  as 

*'  problem  recognition 

* hypothesis  formulation 

* hypothesis  testing 

I * tentative  acceptance  of  a hypothesis 

Helping  students  to  become  skillful  in  the  use  of  these  methods  is  not 
easy'.  If  only  the  science  teacher  attempts  this  task,  the  chances  are  that 
I the  impressions  will  not  be  very  lasting,  and  that  little  actual  change  in 

I behavior  wiM  result.  The  home  economics  teacher  can  help  reinforce  these 

I learnings  by  showing  how  they  apply  in  another  area,  one  closer  to  the  lives 

of  most  students.  She  can  also  help  by  showing  her  respect  for  the  methods, 
and  by  providing  the  kind  of  soc i al -emot ional  climate  in  which  students  feel 
free  to  question  and  to  hypothesize.  We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  thinking 
scientifically  is  hard  work.  Many  students  have  been  trained  to  accept  the 
teacher's  word  for  everything,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  neces- 
sary effort  to  change  this  pattern  of  behavior.  If  their  first  att emp t s 
result  in  anxiety  and  frustration,  they  will  be  discouraged  from  further 
exp  1 or  at  i on . The  excel  1 ent  little  bulletin,  Cr  i t i ca  1 Jh  inking  _i_n  Cur  ren_t 
I Affairs  Discussion,  published  by  the  Junior  Town  Meeting  League,  356  Wash- 

[;  ington  Street,  Middletown,  Connecticut*  makes  the  point  clearly. 

"Critical  thinking  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  errors  and  false 
starts.  If  students  are  heavily  penalized  for  making  mistakes 
by  the  manner  and  tone  of  a teacher,  or  by  the  manner  of  other 
students,  they  will  hesitate  to  make  the  try.  Helpfulness  need 
not  assume  the  guise  of  constant  appraisal  and  judgment." 

Students  Learn  to  Ask  Questions 

Have  you  heard  of  inquiry  training?  This  exciting  new  teaching  technique 
is  being  developed  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  a group  of  researchers 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Richard  Suchman  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Dr.  Suchman  believes  that 

I "the  human  mental  apparatus  is  best  equipped  for  doing  its  own  job  of 

assembling  data,  processing  it,  and  abstracting  concepts,  principles  and 
generalizations.  Under  these  circumstances,  motivation  is  high  and 
learning  is  optimal.  But,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  not  teaching  this 
\ way  in  the  schools." 

I One  way  to  gather  raw  materials  for  thinking  is  through  the  asking  of 

questions.  But  how  much  do  we  really  encourage  questioning  in  the  classroom? 
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Dr.  Suchman  quotes,  with  dismay,  a study  of  a school  system  in  which  ninety 
seven  per  cent  of  the  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher . 

Can  this  situation  be  expected  to  produce  thinkers?  question  askers? 
independent  explorers  of  new  paths?  It  seems  unlikely'. 


However,  there  are  questions  ^ questions,  and  any  teacher  or  parent 
can  list  many  types  which  are  not  worth  encouraging.  The  idea  behind  i nqu iry 
training  is  to  help  students  develop  the  technique  of  asking  product  i_ve  ques- 
tions—of  carrying  on  the  type  of  investigative  procedures  that  are  necessary 
for  the  self  discovery  of  relationships.  The  assumption  is  that  children 
who  start  with  the  facts  and  work  out  their  own  generalizations  do  a better 
job  of  learning  than  if  the  generalizations  and  concepts  are  handed  to  them 
ready  made.  In  addition  to  facts  and  generalizations,  they  are  learning  how 
to  assemble  facts,  hypothesize  general  izat  ion_s,  and  te^  Ihese  hypotheses. 


Conditions  for  inguiry 

It  has  been  found  that  several  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  productive  inquiry  by  children  of  the  upper  elementary  grades, the 
level  at  which  these  studies  have  been  carried  out. 

A concrete  problem  is  important 

In  the  inquiry  training  research,  students  are  presented  with  silent 
motion  picture  films  of  simple  laboratory  demonstrations  in  physics.  An 
event  such  as  the  bending,  when  heated,  and  straightening,  when  cooled  in 
water  of  a bi-metallic  strip,  is  shown,  and  the  problem  for  the  children 
Is  to  find  out  whv  it  took  place  as  it d i_d . 

The  second  condition  is  a responsive  environment.  The  children  must 
see  that  the  problem  can  be  solved  with  information  which  they  can  obtain 
by  asking  specific  questions.  The  teacher  does  not  explain  or  interpret 
anything.  The  children  must  take  the  responsibility  of  obtaining,  organiz- 
ing, and  interpreting  data.  They  do  this  by  asking  the  teacher  questions 
which  can  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no." 

Students  need  help  in  learning  how  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  investiga- 
tion. Guidance  in  the  process  of  inquiry  is  a third  important  condition. 

As  the  activity  progresses,  the  children  are  given  a plan  of  action  which 
will  give  some  purpose  and  direction  to  their  searching.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a fruitful  scheme  of  operations  has  three  stages. 

Stage  One 

lEi  sode  Anal ys i s 

The  process  of  identifying  the  objects  in  the  film  and  the 
condition  of  these  objects  at  various  times  during  the 
demonstration . 

Sampl e Quest  ion 

Is  the  strip  made  of  metal? 


Stage  Two 

Determi nat i on  of  Rel evance 

Separating  relevant  from  irrelevant  variables  so  that  attention 
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! can  be  focused  on  the  critical  relationships.  The  children 

are  taught  to  perform  verbal  experiments.  They  set  up  experi- 
mental conditions,  predict  outcomes,  and  then  test  their  pre- 
dictions by  asking  the  teacher  questions.  They  soon  learn 
that,  if  they  hold  all  variables  constant  except  one,  and  change 
that  one  variable  in  a systematic  way,  they  can  discover  its 
relevance  by  observing  what  effects  these  changes  have  on 
: the  outcome. 

Sampl e Quest  ions 

s If  you  put  the  bent  blade  in  a refrigerator,  instead  of  in 

I the  water,  would  it  straighten  out? 

If  you  left  the  blade  to  cool  off  in  the  air,  would  it 
straighten  out? 

Stage  Three 

I The  Formulation  and  Test i ng  of  Hypotheses 

The  students  translate  their  hunches  about  what  variable  is 
related  to  another  variable  into  predicted  relationships  that 
can  be  empirically  tested  (verbally  in  the  actual  inquiry 

I session) . 

Sample  Quest i on 

Did  the  two  metals  expand  at  different  speeds?  (It  has  been 
previously  established  that  the  strip  is  made  of  two  metals.) 

Critiques  of  inguiry  sessions 

An  important  part  of  the  inquiry  training  program  is  the  evaluation  df 
the  questions  asked.  The  sessions  are  tape  recorded  and  later  played  back 
to  the  group.  The  teacher  stops  the  tape  after  each  question  to  discuss 
I its  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  to  help  the  children  learn  way  of  improv- 

I,  ing  their  inquiry  skills.  These  "critiques"  serve  to  make  the  children  more 

i i aware  of  the  "process"  of  inquiry  and  help  them  form  productive  search 

I models  to  guide  their  investigations. 

I It  has  been  found  that  an  inquiry  training  session  works  best  with 

groups  of  not  more  than  ten  children.  A larger  class  can  be  divided  and 
I part  of  the  students  can  watch  the  session  while  the  others  do  the  actual 

questioning.  All  will  benefit  from  the  observation  and  critique.  Later  a 
I different  group  can  be  used  as  "inquirers." 

I 

I i The  thrill  of  discovery 

I The  research  workers  have  found  that  children  who  are  able  to  invest i- 

|.  -gate  under  their  own  power  do  not  have  to  be  offered  outside  rewards  in 

I order  to  be  motivated  to  learn.  The  activity  itself  is  far  more  stimu- 

I 1 at ing  and  rewarding  than  any  grade  or  verbal  approval  that  a teacher  can 

I offer. 

if 

j 

A sense  of  self-confidence  and  power  comes  from  this  type  of  discovery. 

I The  child  who  is  able  to  formulate  a rule  or  law  from  a series  of  concrete 

[ observations  or  experiments  comes  to  realize  that  he  is  able  to  find  ways 

I of  predicting  and  controlling  his  environment.  Once  he  is  convinced  that 

this  environment  is  orderly  and  predictable,  he  is  able  to  "take"  the  long 
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and  tedious  searches  for  hidden  rules  and  regularities.  Furthermore,  if  he 
has  the  chance  to  search  and  discover  for  himself,  he  soon  learns  the  essen- 
tials for  a productive  attack  on  a problem. 

The  researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have  just  begun  to 
explore  this  approach.  Although  it  was  begun  with  principles  from  the  field 
of  physics,  plans  are  now  being  made  to  test  the  inquiry  method  in  various 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  and  with  students  of  various  age  groups. 

Also  they  want  to  determine  Just  how  inquiry  training  can  best  be  introduced 
into  the  school  program.  Inquiry  is  not  seen  as  a solution  to  al 1 educa- 
tional problems,  but  rather  as  a basic  intellectual  tool,  like  reading, 
which  facilitates  the  intake  and  processing  of  data  and  the  discovery  of 
regularities  in  the  environment. 


The  teacher  is  important 

It  is  the  teacher  who  sets  the  stage  for  inquiry  by  posing  the  problems, 
by  creating  a responsive  environment  from  which  the  children  can  obtain  the 
data  they  need,  by  guiding  and  directing  the  children  in  their  investigative 
operations,  and  by  making  it  possible  for  pupils  to  achieve  autonomous  dis- 
covery and  engage  in  sel f “d i rected  learning. 


Special  training  and  supervised  practice  may  be  necessary  to  prepare 
teachers  to  use  this  technique  effectively.  In  a sense  it  involves  casting 
the  teacher  in  a new  role  that  is  less  directive  and  more  responsive  than  the 
traditional  one.  It  also  involves  a shift  in  emphasis  from  learning  as  the 
retention  of  facts  to  thinking  and  the  discovery  of  concepts  and  principles. 

As  Suchman  says, 

"Before  we  can  expect  teachers  to  help  their  pupils  learn  to 
think  the  way  scientists  do,  we  must  find  ways  of  helping  the 
teachers  learn  to  think  this  way  themselves." 


Asking  Questions  in  Foods  Classes 

Could  home  economics  teachers  use  this  process  of  inquiry?  It  seems 
that  there  are  a number  of  principles  involved  in  food  preparation  which 
students  could  be  helped  to  "discover.”  Long-time  readers  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher  may  remember  the  description  of  the  sM^nt  demonstrat.^ 
given  in  one  of  the  early  issues.  In  a silent  f 

carries  on  a certain  process  without  comments  of  any  kind.  The>t  . , 

are  required  to  find  answers  to  questions  on  a guide  sheet,  through  eanef 
observation  of  the  teacher's  work.  This  procedure  could  easily  be  adapted 
for  an  "inquiry  session."  The  teacher  would  need  to  be  careful  to  select 
a process  for  demonstration  which  would  illustrate  a basic  principle  o 
cookery.  The  application  of  a chemical  or  physical  principle  could  be 
shown  and  the  students  could  be  asked  to  develop  for  themselves  e 
reasons  why  the  evident  results  were  obtained. 


For  example,  suppose  we  consider  a demonstration  in  which  two  potatoes 
are  cooked  in  an  ordinary  covered  saucepan,  and  two  in  a pressure  saucepan. 
The  procedures  should  be  carefully  planned  so  that  the  type  of  saucepan  is 
the  only  variable.  Potatoes  of  the  same  size  and  variety  should  be  used. 
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They  may  be  weighed  to  be  sure  that  they  are  of  equivalent  weight.  The 
amount  of  water  used  in  each  pan  should  be  the  same,  and  also  the  length  of 
cooking  time.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  teacher  to  rehearse  this  demonstra- 
tion so  that  she  can  be  sure  of  these  details.  Also,  since  In  this  case, 
the  degree  of  "doneness"  might  not  be  immediately  obvious,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  let  some  students  .test  this  by  piercing  or  si  icing  the  potatoes  cooked  by 
each  method.  The  question  for  inquiry  becomes: 

Why  do  the  potatoes  in  the  pressure  saucepan  cook  faster  than  those 
boiled  in  the  regular  saucepan? 

Undoubtedly  students  will  have  a vague  notion  that  the  pressure  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  almost  certainly,  they  will  not  have  thought 
further  about  the  reason.  An  "inquiry  session"  can  encourage  them  to  do  so. 
The  pattern  of  attack  outlined  in  the  preceding  material  can  be  taught. 

The  first  type  of  question  would  i den  t i f y ma  t e r i a I s and  procedures  used . 

For  example,  students  might  ask: 

Were  both  sets  of  potatoes  raw  when  placed  in  the  pans? 

Was  water  the  liquid  used? 

Was  anything  added  to  the  water? 

In  cases  where  the  demonstration  procedures  were  very  clear,  not  many 
questions  of  this  type  should  be  needed,  and  students  could  rather  quickly 
move  on  to  determine  t he  r e 1 e van t var i ab I es . To  be  encouraged  at  this 
stage  is  verbal  experimentation.  Such  questions  as 

If  you  used  another  vegetable,  such  as  carrots,  would  the  results  be 
the  same? 

If  you  did  not  fasten  the  cover  tightly  on  the  pressure  saucepan, 
would  the  same  thing  happen? 

or 

If  you  cut  both  sets  of  potatoes  in  small  pieces,  would  the  ones  in 
the  pressure  saucepan  still  cook  faster? 

would  be  possible  here. 

Final  1 y students  should  be  ready  to  formul ate  and  test  hypotheses . One, 
who  knows  that  steam  is  hotter  than  boiling  water,  might  ask 

"Is  there  more  steam  in  the  pressure  saucepan  than  in  the  other  pan?" 

Another,  pursuing  the  hunch  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  differ 
could  inquire 

"Is  all  boiling  water  the  same  temperature?" 

and,  after  receiving  an  answer  of  "no,"  go  on  to  ask 

"Well,  then  is  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  pressure 
saucepan  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  water  in  the  other 
pan?" 
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This  person,  as  one  can  see,  is  on  the  right  track  and  once  she  goes  after 
the  "why"  of  the  temperature  difference,  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  the 

answer  to  the  inquiry  question. 

The  time  needed  to  "finish"  an  inquiry  session;  that  is  to  state  the 
principle  which  explains  the  reactions  of  the  objects  manipulated  during  the 
demonstration,  will  vary.  Students  who  are  familiar  with  a principle  and 
need  only  to  state  it  and  apply  it  to  the  illustration  at  hand,  can  do  this 
quickly.  IT  the  principle  is  new,  and  if  students  are  unfamiliar  with 
inquiry  techniques,  more  time  will  be  necessary.  It  is  suggested  that 
thirty  minutes  is  probably  long  enough  for  the  typical  session.  If  students 
have  not  arrived  at  the  answer  by  that  time,  the  teacher  can  explain  the 
principle,  and  then  go  on  to  an  analysis  of  the  procedures  used  by  the 
group.  It  has  been  observed,  howeveri  that  students  often  become  very 
excited  over  this  type  of  intellectual  detective  work,  and  do  not  want  to 
be  told  the  answer.  This  is  one  of  the  outcomes  for  which  we  are  working, 
and  a rare  and  rewarding  experience  for  today's  teacher  of  children  beyond 

the  primary  grades. 

Homework  for  the  teacher 

Admittedly  it  is  not  easy  to  do  a good  Job  of  leading  an  inquiry  session. 
The  teacher  must  set  the  stage  so  that  students  will  be  ready  to  try  a new 
technique  and  to  stay  with  it  until  they  become  more  skillful.  She  must  be 
able  to  think  quickly  "on  her  feet."  She  must  carefully  plan  her  demonstra- 
tion so  that  one  principle  is  illustrated  and  other  variables  controlled. 

And  of  course,  she  must  have  a thorouqh  understand i ng  of  the  principle 
involved  so  that  she  can  give  accurate  answers  to  pupil  questions.  For  the 
example  which  has  Just  been  discussed,  the  follov/ing  points  are  tasic: 

1.  Water  consists  of  molecules  which  are  in  a constant  state  of  agi- 
tation. As  the  molecules  strike  against  the  under  surface  of  the 
liquid  they  may  escape  from  this  surface,  or  evaporate,  accumulating 
as  vapor  in  the  overlying  air. 

2.  As  heat  is  applied,  greater  agitation  of  molecules  results,  greater 
pressure  is  built  up  within  the  water,  evaporation  is  speeded  up  and 
finally  visible  clouds  of  vapor  form  (steam). 

3.  When  the  pressure  within  the  fluid  is  equal  to,  or  slightly  greater 
than,  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  acting  upon  it,  the  water  bolls. 
Evaporation  takes  place  at  a maximum  rate. 

4.  As  liquid  vaporizes,  it  increases  in  volume.  But  presence  of  an 
external  pressure  will  resist  such-  volume  expansion.  In  this  case 
boiling  cannot  occur  until  the  internal  pressure  in  the  fluid  has  been 
raised  by  an  increase  in  temperature  to  a point  at  which  it  can  over- 
come the  external  pressure. 

5.  As  the  external  pressure  acting  upon  a fluid  is  diminished,  the  boil- 
ing point  is  lowered.  By  reducing  the  pressure  over  it,  water  can  be 
made  to  boil  even  at  room  temperature. 

Perhaps  one  additional  caution  is  needed.  We  should  point  out  to  stu- 
dents that  the  scientific  explanations  of  the  way  materials  react  are  based 
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on  presently  accepted  hypotheses.  It  is  possible  that  further  study  and 
exper i rnentat i on  will  result  in  changes  in  these  hypotheses. 

Some  other  possibilities  for  inquiry  sessions 

1.  Why  does  moisture  accumulate  on  the  outside  of  a container  when  it 

is  removed  from  the  refrigerator? 

2.  How  is  it  possible  for  thickening  of  an  instant  pudding  to  occur 

quickly  and  without  heating,  when  an  ordinary  starch  mixture  does 

not  thicken  until  heated  to  boiling? 

3.  Why  do  overmixed  muffins  become  peaked  and  tunneled? 

4.  Why  does  it  take  less  time  to  cook  a frozen  vegetable  than  the 

same  vegetable  when  fresh? 

5.  Why  do  prunes  and  apricots  lose  their  "wrinkles"  when  steamed? 

6.  Why  does  a sugar  sirup  form  a soft  or  hard  "ball"  when  dropped  in 

cold  water? 

Experimentation  in  the  Foods  Laboratory 

Inquiry  training  may  be  thought  of  as  verbal  experimentation.  Presum- 
ably, it  can  be  used  in  many  situations  when  physical  manipulation  of  vari- 
ables would  not  be  possible.  But  students  need  to  work  with  real  things, 
too;  to  have  some  experiences  in  handling  materials,  gathering  data  through 
their  own  efforts,  and  arriving  at  some  tentative  conclusions.  A foods  unit 
can  provide  some  of  these  experiences  if  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  possi- 
bilities. Classroom  experiments  can  serve  as  a basis  for  many  valuable 
learnings.  These  experiments  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  complex,  but 
they  should  involve,  in  the  words  of  Burton,  Kimball  and  Wing, 

"the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  thrill  of  discovery,  the  challenge 
of  creative  and  imaginative  effort." 

Surely  the  area  of  food  preparation  presents  many  opportunities  to 
encourage  an  understanding  of  scientific  method,  and  the  development  of  a 
scientific  attitude. 

The  trained  eye 

Why  not  begin  wi th  observation?  A trained  scientist  is  observant.  He 
notices  details  that  others  may  overlook.  He  wonders  about  things  he  observes 
which  others  may  take  for  granted.  Students  beginning  foods  study  have  all 
seen  water  boil.  But  have  they  real  1 y observed  it  boil?  Do  they  have  any 
conception  of  the  difference  between  "simmering"  and  "boiling'?  Do  they 
know  what  happens  as  tne  temperature  changes?  Do  they  know  how  long  It 
takes  to  boil  a given  amount  of  water  at  a specific  burner  setting?  Probab- 
ly not.  Yet  the  answers  to  all  these  questions  are  important  to  the  person 
who  is  cooking. 

Thus  a teacher  might  start  her  emphasis  on  experimentation  with  a 
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,esson  devoted  -‘tspecfati:' t C^er^tr  rs^^l^/^^utd 

:rv:ti?  L^ip^nnr^jtet  .0. . 

changes  ninl  could  compare  notes  and  make  a list  of  the  stages 

; :o:gr:hrc;’the‘rat^";:s::" 

-rstX-l  Te^Ur^T^rfs'r,::  °g^!-^Tn-hon^:rwaten  A ,1st  such 
as  the  following  might  be  compiled. 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 

8. 


Water  clear  and  quiet  ^i^ofinn 

"Current"  lines  visible-move  about  as  if  floating 

Tiny  bubbles  appear  on  bottom  and  sides  of  pan,  remai 

Some  bubbles  break  loose  and  rise  to  surface  of  water  where  they 
ri i cannpflr--other s remain  on  bottom  of  pan 

B^b^er, nervate  in  sUe-some  which  rise  to  surface  move  around 

iust  under  surface  before  disappearing  /u  u 

Bubbles  rise  very  rapidly— become  tinier  as  they  reach  top  (break 
in  wlter)!  some  Remain  in  water-form  and  break  so  as  to  appear 

to  be  "dancing" 

Water  rolls  at  surface  in  one  or  two  spots 
Water  rolls  over  entire  surface 


Some  questions  which  might  arise: 


What  are  the  bubbles? 

Why  do  hot  things  steam? 

How  hot  is  boiling  water? 

Do  you  have  to  heat  water  to  boil  [I-- 
At  what  stage  is  water  real  \y  boiling? 


These  questions  should  all  be  noted,  perhaps  on 
teacher  will  probably  not  want  to  answer  them  direct  I 
Encouraging  a scientific  attitude  means  encouraging  s 
to  answer  their  own  questions,  wherever  possible. 


the  board,  but  the 
y at  this  stage, 
tudents  to  find  ways 


Further  exploration 

O.C.  th=  M..  ti..  .t.»«  of  ooiiios  ;; 

how  these  things  affect  boiling  time. 


The  teacher  will  need  to  help 
on  which  to  record  the  results  of 
see  to  it  that  students  study  thei 


in  the  construction  of  simple  chart 
the  observations.  She  will  also  want 
r records  and  formulate  some  general 


forms 

to 
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statements  about  the  results  which  they  can  then  use  as  guides  in  cooking 
various  foods.  For,  since  home  economics  is  an  applied  subject,  all  obser- 
vation, inquiry  and  experimentation  should  be  directed  toward  its  application 
to  the  practical  problems  of  homemaking.  Two  generalizations  which  the  stu- 
dents may  develop  could  be: 

The  more  shallow  the  water  in  a pan,  the  sooner  it  will  boil. 

Adding  salt  or  sugar  to  water  lengthens  the  time  it  takes  to  boil  the 

water . 

Older  students  might  carry  on  more  complicated  observation-experimen- 
tation with  the  use  of  thermometers.  The  temperature  of  boiling  water 
could  be  measured  by 

1.  allowing  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 

pan 

2.  holding  the  thermometer  bulb  in  the  bubbles  breaking  just  above 

the  surface  of  the  water 

3.  suspending  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  so  that  it  does  not  touch 

the  pan  bottom,  but  is  completely  covered  with  water. 

The  appearance  of  the  water  should  be  observed  at  different  temperature 
readings,  such  as  140  degrees  F.,  185  degrees  F.  and  212  degrees  F.  What 
temperatures  correspond  to  the  various  physical  appearances  of  the  water 
which  were  noted  in  the  previous  list?  What  happens  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water  when  It  stops  boiling? 

A study  of  the  way  in  which  salt  and  sugar  affect  the  boiling  point 
may  be  carried  on. 

1.  Pour  one  cup  water  into  each  of  two  small  containers.  Mark  level 

of  water  and  add  water  as  needed  to  maintain  this  level . 

2.  Heat  water  to  boiling.  Add  one  teaspoon  salt.  Stir  until  dis- 

solved. When  water  boils  again,  read  the  thermometer.  Repeat,  adding  one 
teaspoon  of  salt  at  a time  until  no  further  change  occurs. 

3.  In  the  same  manner,  add  sugar  to  the  water  in  the  other  container. 

Add  the  same  amount  of  sugar  as  you  did  salt.  Does  the  boiling  point  of  the 
sugar  solution  also  remain  constant  after  a number  of  additions? 

What  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  results  observed  in  this  experiment? 

Stepped-up  Learning 

For  many  years,  exercises  of  the  type  just  described  have  been  con- 
fined to  college  foods  classes.  But  students  are  learning  the  basic 
scientific  principles  In  high  school  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  Why 
should  we  wait  until  two  or  three  years  later  to  illustrate  the  applications? 

In  fact,  with  the  stepped-up  elementary  school  science  programs,  the 
seventh  graders  who  enter  our  classes  are  likely  to  be  familiar  with  many 
science  concepts.  To  offer  them  “just  cooking"  seems  painfully  out  of 
date! 
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one  sev^tH  9rade  group  enjoyed  figuring  out 
dure  for  making  a basic  ^ flour  and  water.  You 

^rve'^nl'clp'^f'coTd  ^aterand  iwo  level  tablespoons  P°=' 

siblewaysof  combining  these  two  ingredients  can  you  in 

The  girls  saw  that  several  things  could  be  varied,  including  the  amount 
member  could  have  one  to  try.  The  list  included. 


Mix  together  and  cook  over  high  heat,  stirring 

Mix  together  and  cook  over  high  heat,  without  stirring 

Mix  together  and  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring 

Mix  toaether  and  cook  over  low  heat,  without  stirring 

S^at  XrVboiling  point  first,  then  add  flour  while  stirring. 

And  cook  st  I rr  I nQ  const3nt  1 y 

Heat  water  to  boiling  first,  then  add  flour  and  cook  without  any 

mx^lour  with  a little  of  the  cold  water  and  stir.  Heat  ‘he  i^st 
of  the  water  to  boiling,  add  paste  to  it  while  stirring,  and  cook, 

HM^water  to  boiling;  pour  slowly  over  flour  in  a bowl  and  stir, 
but  do  not  cook  on  the  stove 

Repeat  no.  8,  except,  put  flour  in  saucepan,  and  place  on  stove 

to  cook,  after  combining 
(There  are  many  other  possibilities.) 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 


The  teacher  suggested  that  they  keep  track  of  the  time  required  for 
thickening  but  that  each  should  stop  cooking  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes, 
fni  bw'g'^er  product,  whatever  its  state,  to  a 
sons  could  be  made.  You  can  predict  the  results,  hut  the 
could  not  and  were  very  eager  to  find  out  what  would  happen.  Some  were 
u^  i:^en  their  procedures  did  not  v«rk  well.  Always  h®  °re,  failure  had 
mMnt  "not  following  directions."  The  teacher  reassured  ‘he"”  ^^Y' "9  ‘hat 
not  all  the  methods  would  work  equally  well,  but  that  “Ying  unsatisfa  t y 
ways  would  make  this  evident  and  help  them  to  remember  the  better  techniques. 
Interest  was  high  when  the  group  gathered  around  to  see  what  had  happened, 
and  the  conclusions  were  quite  obvious.  The  teacher  helped  them  to  general- 
ize  from  the  experience  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  several  satisfactory 
ways  of  solving  this  problem,  and  that  which  one  the  cook  chose  might  depend 
on  several  factors,  including  the  type  of  food  which  she  was  preparing. 

Method  7 for  example,  was  usually  used  for  gravy  because  the  liquid  (fat 
and  juices  from  the  meat)  was  already  hot. 

An  explanat ion  of  the  results  was  given  to  this  class.  It  would  have 
been  better  however  if  class  members  had  been  encouraged  to  track 
down  for  themselves.  Perhaps  an  inquiry  session  could  have  been  used  for 

this  purpose. 

This  particular  class  then  went  on  to  a study  of  milk  puddings.  The 
teacher  told  them  that  cornstarch  was  usually  used  as  the  thickener  in  pud- 
dings and  that  it  had  twice  as  much  thickening  power  as  flour.  She  told 
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them  that  two  tablespoons  of  sugar  would  sweeten  a cup  of  milk  and  that  some 
nalrinl  such  as  vanilla,  would  be  desirable.  Then  she  chal  1 enged  them  to 
try  to  write  a recipe  for  vanilla  pudding.  Some  protested,  but  one  said 
quietly.  "I  can  do  it."  and  proceeded  to  do  so.  After  trying  out  and  adjust- 
ing this  recipe  and  practicing  the  technique  which  they  had  decided  would 
give  a smooth  mixture  with  the  least  effort,  the  class  proceeded  to  make 
a comparison  of  puddings  with  various  thickening  agents.  Again  each  girl 
made  a different  type.  Vanilla  was  used  as  the  flavoring  in  each  case. 

The  following  were  used: 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

The  puddings  were  made  on  one  day  and  left  to  chill  overnight.  The 
next  class  period  was  spent  in  a thorough  evaluation.  The  cost  per  serving 
of  each  variation  was  computed  and  the  time  needed  to  prepare  each  was  noted. 
The  puddings  were  tasted  and  scored  on  consistency,  texture  and  flavor,  and 
compared  as  to  nutritive  value. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  girls  in  this  class  had  learned  many  things  in 
addition  to  the  way  to  prepare  a cornstarch  pudding.  They  would  be  more 
likely  to  remember  a satisfactory  technique  for  thickening  with  a starchy 
substance,  and  they  would  surely  have  been  exposed  to  forms  of  puddings 
which  were  new  to  them.  They  would  have  had  experience  in  independent  acti- 
vity, carrying  through  on  an  entire  process  and  making  judgments  about 
flavor,  consistency,  etc.,  during  the  taste-test  comparisons.  Perhaps  not 
all  seventh  graders  would  be  capable  of  the  type  of  intensive  study  reported 
here,  but  the  imaginative  teacher  should  be  anxious  to  find  ways  of  adding 
enough  depth  to  her  foods  lessons  to  challenge  students  of  various  ability 
levels.  A look  through  some  of  the  new  elementary  science  books  is  reveal- 
ing. Even  second  graders  are  "experimenting." 

Some  Ground  Rules  for  Experimentation 

If  teaching  techniques  which  will  really  help  students  to  understand  the 
scientific  method  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  classroom,  the  teacher 
needs  to  have  a clear  recognition  of  the  nature  of  planned  experimentation. 
Fundamentally,  an  experiment  is  set  up  to  test  an  hypothes i s , wi th  ^ attemjgt 
to  hoi d al 1 factors  constant  except  the  single  variable  wh i ch  j_s  ^ ^ 
measured.  Burton,  Kimball  and  Wing  list  the  following  criteria  for  adequate 
controlled  experimentation. 

1.  The  experimentation  should  be  planned  in  terms  of  a specific  hypo- 
thesis or  objective. 

2.  The  experiment  should  permit  a comparison  of  phenomena  observed 
under  experimental  and  control  conditions. 


Commercial  i nstant--mi 1 k added 
Commercial  requiring  cooki ng--mi 1 k added 
Tapioca— us i ng  the  pre-cooked  tapioca  product 
Custard  (baked) 

Junket 

Flour  as  thickening 
Cornstarch  as  thickening 
Cornstarch  and  egg  as  thickening 
Gelatin  (milk  as  liquid) 
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5 The  only  significant  difference  between  the  experimental  and  control 
conditions  should  be  the  variable  which  is  under  study.  Extraneous  influences 
should  be  held  constant  in  both  samples. 

4.  Enough  cases  should  be  examined  to  avoid  chance  errors  due  to  small 
sampl es . 

5.  The  design  and  conduct  of  the  experiment  should  be  such  that  inde- 
pendent investigators  can  repeat  it. 

6.  Conclusions  must  not  be  generalized  beyond  the  specific  limits  of 
the  experiment. 

In  practice,  the  so-cal 1 ed  " 1 aw  of  the  single  variable"  is  an  ideal 
assumption  which  is  seldom  actually  fulfilled  in  a concrete  ^'^uation 
Also  often  one  is  more  interested  in  a careful  analysis  of  the  interrela 
tionships  of  various  factors  as  they  operate  normal  1 y under  conditions  that 
are  reasonably  typical.  However,  students  should  be  helped  to  look  for 
vaMabtes  which  hLe  not  been  controlled  so  that  ^hey  may  learn  to  be  cau- 
tious about  making  overly  sweeping  generalizations.  n the  wor 
starch  pastes,  for  example,  the  amount  of  water  and  flour,  the  size  of  the 
pan,  and  the  length  of  the  cooking  time  were  controlled.  There  may  have 
Len  variations,  however,  in  the  stirring  techniques  of  the  various  stu 
dents  the  exact  temperature  of  the  stove  burners  at  the  two  settings,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  when  heating  began,  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements 
nr^Lr  and  water,  etc.  Sr^'dents  can  be  helped  to  see  tl-t  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  findings  reported  from  any  experiment  is  determined  by 


the  care  with  which  the  experiment  was  designed 

the  accuracy  with  which  the  data  were  collected  and  recorded 

the  judgment  used  in  the  analysis  of  data 

the  intelligence  exercised  in  interpreting  the  findings  an 

conclusions  r 

the  degree  to  which  all  the  relevant  variables  in  the  area  ot 

gat  ion  are  known  and  controlled. 


in  drawing 
i nvest i - 


Planning  to  use  experiments  with  homemakinq  classes 

1.  Select  an  experiment  that  is  appropriate  to  the  unit  of  study 


You  might  keep  a list  of  ideas  which  occur  to  you  while  you  are  look- 
ing through  professional  Journals,  or  Just  thinking  'dly.  As  students 
become  acquainted  with  this  method  of  work,  they  will  probably  bring  in 
questions  which  can  be  restated  as  hypotheses  to  be  tested. 


Encourage  speculation.  "I  wonder  what  would  happen  if 
the  beginning  of  many  important  discoveries. 


1 1 


has  been 


Aim  for  simplcity.  A well  controlled  experiment 
complex.  Something  which  can  be  done  with  available 
Also,  a simple  experimental  design  can  be  more  easily 
dents,  and  such  participation  adds  to  the  educational 


does  not  need  to  be 
equipment  is  desirable, 
carried  out  by  stu- 
value  of  an  experiment. 
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Plan  to  complete  the  experiment  in  one  period,  if  possible,  particu- 
larly when  dealing  with  younger  students.  However,  some  experiments  may 
involve  observation  for  a period  of  a few  days  or  even  weeks. 


Choose  experiments  which  will  give  results  sufficiently  clear  so  that 
students,  with  some  help,  can  draw  conclusions  from  them. 

2.  Plan  with  students,  if  feasible,  the  objectives,  organization,  and 
details  of  the  experiment,  helping  them  to  identify  the  variables  involved, 
the  methods  of  controlling  these  variables,  and  other  procedures.  Also  work 
out  simple  ways  of  recording  the  results. 

If  the  students  cannot  help  plan,  at  least  be  sure  that  everyone  clearly 
understands  the  purpose  and  method  to  be  followed. 

3.  Assemble  all  equipment  and  supplies.  Look  up  information  which  will 
help  in  interpreting  results. 

4.  Run  through  the  experiment  at  least  once  outside  of  class  to  be 
sure  that  equipment  functions  properly,  and  to  foresee  difficulties,  if 
possible. 

5.  If  the  experiment  is  to  be  a demonstration.  Instruct  student 
assistants,  if  any. 

6.  Schedule  experiment  for  the  most  suitable  time  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  class.  Introduce  it  in  a way  which  will  arouse  Interest,  and 
plan  with  the  group  the  major  points  which  are  to  be  observed. 


7.  Conduct  the  experiment,  letting  students  help  or  take  over  com- 
pletely, if  this  is  possible. 

8.  Record  the  results. 

9.  Help  the  class  to  Interpret  results,  to  draw  conclusions  and  to 
make  applications  to  other  situations. 

10.  Evaluate  the  experiment  itself  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  basic  principles  of  food  preparation,  management,  buying 
and  so  on,  and  of  its  role  in  helping  students  to  think  logically  and 
critically. 


Experimental  designs  may  be  set  up  to 

1.  provide  for  a comparison  of  various  products,  methods  or  theories, 
on  a scientific  basis 

2.  help  develop  judgment  in  making  decisions  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  tested  products  or  methods 

3.  encourage  the  development  of  principles  and  general izatlons  which 
will  be  applicable  to  several  situations 

4.  to  stimulate  Interest,  promote  curiosity,  and  focus  attention  on 
the  "whys"  as  well  as  the  "hows." 
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Application  of  principles 

Many  students  can  recite  science  principles  glibly,  but  are  unable  to 
see  any  connection  between  these  principles  and  ways  of  behavior  which  will 
accomplish  desired  objectives.  Such  relationships  apparently  need  to  be 
spelled  out  rather  explicitly,  especially  for  the  average  or  slower  learner. 
It  may  be  helpful  if  the  teacher  will  organize  for  herself  a list  of  prin- 
ciples which  are  related  to  the  various  units  she  is  teaching,  and  then 
develop  appl ications  of  these  principles  as  the  class  work  proceeds.  She 
might  start  by  preparing  a content  outline  in  which  topics  involving  prin- 
ciples are  emphasized.  An  example  of  such  an  outl ine  for  Qu i ck  breads  is 
given  here. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


E. 


Selection  of  Equipment  and  Ingredients 
1.  Measuring,  mixing  and  baking  equipment 


a. 

Kind  of  materials 

b. 

Wei ght 

c. 

Construct i on 

2. 

1 ngred ients 

a. 

Purposes  in  product 

3. 

Reci pe  anal ys i s 

a. 

Proport  ions 

b. 

Form  of  ingredients 

Management 

1 . Time  and  energy 

a.  Selection  of  equipment 

b.  Number  of  pieces  of  equipment  used 

c.  Order  of  work 

d.  Work  habits — arrangement  of  work  center 

2.  Money 

a.  Comparative  costs  of  ingredients 

b.  Comparison  of  home  produced  and  commercial  products 
Use  of  Oven 

1 . Heat 

a.  Source 

b.  Means  of  transfer--convect ion  currents 

2.  Thermostatic  control 

a.  Hydraulic  bulb  or  compound  bar 

3.  Placement  of  pans  and  racks 

4.  Care  and  cleaning  of  oven 
Preparation  of  Pans 

1 . Mater iai  choice 

2.  Lubrication,  use  of  wax  paper  or  flouring 

a.  Adhesion 

b.  Cohesion 

c.  Friction 

3.  Heat  absorption  by  materials 

a.  Reflection 

b.  Conduction 

c.  Radiation 
Measurement 

1 . Standard i zat i on 
2.  Accuracy 
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F.  Mixing 

1.  Solutions  and  mixtures 

a.  Sugar  and  1 iqu i d 

b.  Protein  and  liquid 

c.  Starch  and  1 i qui d 

d.  Baking  powder  and  liquid 

2.  Reactions  and  interactions 

3.  Mechanical  effects 

a.  Stirring 

b.  Whipping  or  beating 

c.  Kneading 

d.  Creaming 

G.  Baking 

1 . Coagul at i on 

2.  Chemical  reaction 

a.  Changes  in  protein,  starches,  etc. 

b.  Browning 

3.  Evaporation  and  drying 

4.  Expansion 

H . Storage 

1 . Stal i ng 

a.  Effect  of  air  and  moisture 

b.  Mold 

c.  Commercial  freshness  preservers 

2.  Freezing 

Additions  to  such  an  outline  could  be  made  as  needed  for  a specific 
product . For  examp 1 e , under  muffins,  the  cond i t ions  mak i ng  for  tunneling 
would  be  important,  thus  a consideration  of  gluten  formation  could  be 
i ncl uded . 


Within  the  framework  of  this  outline,  the  application  to  food  of  certain 
science  principles  could  be  developed.  Some  examples,  which  were  worked 
out  by  graduate  students  at  a summer  workshop,  are  given  here. 


Principle 


1 . Light  rays  are  re- 
fracted ("bent")  when 
passing  from  one  sub- 
stance to  another  of 
different  density. 


2.  Gas  expands  when 
heated  in  the  direc- 
tion which  offers  the 
least  resistance  to  its 
movement . 


Application  to  Food 
Preparat i on 

Liquid  in  a glass  meas- 
uring cup  appears  to 
vary  in  height  when 
viewed  from  different 
angles . 


When  heated,  batter  con- 
taining bubbles  of  gas 
(air,  carbon  dioxide) 
will  rise  in  the  pan . 


Indicated  Behavior 


When  measuring  a li- 
quid in  a glass  meas- 
uring cup,  read  the 
measurement  at  eye 
level  to  minimize  er- 
rors due  to  the  refrac- 
tion of  light. 

Spread  batter  evenly 
so  that  i t wi 1 1 rise 
evenl y . 
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Pr i nc I pi e 


3.  The  effect  of  a 
treatment  on  each  of 
the  substances  In  a 
mixture  will  influence 
the  results  produced 
when  the  treatment  is 
applied  to  the  entire 
mixture. 


i 

4.  Carbon  dioxide  gas 
is  formed  when  an  acid 
reacts  with  a base  in 
the  presence  of  a li- 
quid. 


5.  Some  chemical  changes 
can  be  influenced  by 
I the  physical  manipula- 

! tion  of  a mixture. 

! 

I 

i 6.  The  rate  at  which 

heat  and  gases  travel 
through  a substance  is 
influenced  by  the  den- 
, sity  of  the  substance. 

\ 

\ 
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Application  to  Food 
Preparation 

If  a flour  mixture  is 
baked  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  batter  wi 1 1 
be  set  before  the  gas 
has  expanded  enough  to 
carry  the  batter  to  the 
des i red  hei ght . 

If  the  temperature  is  too 
low,  most  of  the  gas 
will  be  driven  off  be- 
fore the  batter  has  set 
and  the  product  wi 1 1 
have  less  volume. 

Baking  powder  is  a stan- 
dardized mixture  of  a 
base,  a material  hav- 
ing acid  properties  and 
a buffer  material,  such 
as  starch . 1 1 wi 1 I 

produce  carbon  dioxide 
gas  when  moistened. 


Strands  of  gluten,  with 
elastic  properties,  will 
develop  when  mixtures 
with  certain  proportions 
of  flour  and  liquid  are 
stirred  or  kneaded. 

A large  mass  of  thick 
batter  offers  resist- 
tance  to  a gas  movement 
and  also  heats  through 
slowly.  Thus,  in  a 
loaf  bread,  the  outside 
crust  may  form  during 
baking  before  the  leav- 
ening agent  has  pro- 
duced sufficient  gas  in 
the  interior  of  a mix- 
ture. 


o 
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Indicated  Behavior 


Use  a stove  with  a 
thermostatic  control 
to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature  throughout 
the  baking  period. 


Use  baking  powder  to 
give  a known  amount  of 
leavening  power. 

Sift  baking  powder 
with  other  dry  ingre- 
dients in  order  to 
insure  a more  even  dis- 
tr Ibut Ion  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas  when  the 
batter  is  moistened. 

Mix  muff  I ns  onl  y 
enough  to  moisten 
flour,  not  enough  to 
develop  gluten  strands. 


Allow  a large  mass  of 
batter  (as  in  a loaf 
of  nut  bread)  to 
stand  twenty  to  thir- 
ty minutes  before  bak- 
ing to  allow  time  for 
carbon  dioxide  to  be 
formed  in  the  center. 

Bake  at  a lower  tem- 
perature than  would  be 
used  for  batters  in 
smaller  amounts,  or 
for  thinner  batters. 
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Indicated  Behavior 


Be  sure  that  air  can 
ci rcul ate  f reel y i n 
the  oven.  Do  not 
fill  it  too  full, 
allow  pans  to  touch 
each  other  or  the  oven 
s i des , or  line  it  in 
any  way  which  will  in- 
terfere with  circulation. 


The  ideas  in  this  section  are  presented  as  starters  for  the  teacher 
who  would  like  to  introduce  some  experimentation  into  her  foods  teaching. 
Details  will  need  to  be  worked  out  to  fit  the  particular  class  situation. 
Remember  that  procedures  should  be  standardized  so  that  variables  are  eli- 
minated, except  for  the  one  being  investigated.  Select  a problem  suited  to 
the  level  of  your  class,  and  one  which  relates  to  the  topic  of  study.  When 
the  experimenting  is  finished,  remember  to  discuss  three  important  questions: 

1.  What  tentative  generalizations  can  be  made  from  the  results  of  the 
experiment? 

2.  How  can  this  knowledge  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  food? 

3.  What  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  results? 

* I dea 

Compare  the  thickness  and  clearness  of  pastes  prepared  from 
various  types  of  starch:  wheat  (flour),  corn,  potato,  (pre-cooked) 

tapioca  and  (pre-cooked)  rice. 

Procedure: 

Mix  two  tablespoons  of  each  starch  with  one-fourth  cup  of 
cold  water.  Add  three-fourths  cup  of  boiling  water  gradually, 
stirring  constantly.  Heat  quickly  to  boiling  and  boil  one 
minute.  Pour  into  custard  cups.  Observe  while  hot.  Cool  and 
observe  again. 

Note: 

The  procedure  may  be  varied  by  mixing  the  starch  with  one 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  heating  this  mixture.  See  if  students  can 
devise  some  way  of  making  an  objective  test  of  the  consistency  of 
the  pastes.  For  help,  use  a text  in  Experimental  Cookery. 
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7.  Heated  air  expands, 
moving  away  from  the 
source  of  heat  and  to- 
ward cooler  air  of 
greater  density. 


Application  to  Food 
Preparat ion 

Heated  air  circulates 
in  an  oven  and  free 
circulation  is  neces- 
sary if  even  tempera- 
tures are  to  be  mai n- 
ta i ned . 


Some  suggestions  for  experiments 


I dea 

Compare  the  thickening  power  of  browned  and  white  starch. 
Procedure: 

Place  two  tablespoons  of  flour  in  a small,  heavy  skillet  and 
heat  until  brown,  stirring  constantly.  Cool.  Slowly  stir  in  one 
cup  of  cold  water.  Heat  to  boiling,  stirring  constantly.  Compare 


* I dea 
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thickness  and  appearance  with  two  tablespoons  of  unbrowned  flour 
mixed  in  one  cup  of  water  and  heated  in  the  same  way. 


Determine  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  solubility  of  sugar. 
Procedure: 

Place  one-half  cup  of  cold  water  in  a measuring  cup.  Add 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  at  a time,  stirring  after  each  addition  until 
mixture  is  clear.  Repeat  until  no  more  sugar  will  dissolve  and 
crystals  are  left  on  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Note  the  amount  of 
sugar  required.  Repeat  with  boiling  water.  Heat  the  cold  solution 
to  boiling.  Will  more  sugar  dissolve  in  it?  How  much? 


Determine  the  effect  of  acid  and  sugar  on  the  thickness  of  starch 
thickened  mixtures. 

Procedure: 

a.  In  a small  saucepan,  mix  one  tablespoon  of  cornstarch  and 
two  tablespoons  of  cold  water  to  a smooth  paste.  Add  three-fourths 
cup  cold  water.  Bring  to  a boil,  stirring  constantly.  Continue 

to  stir  and  cook  over  a moderate  flame  for  three  minutes. 

b.  Proceed  as  in  "a,"  but  use  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice  as 
a source  of  acid  instead  of  the  two  tablespoons  of  cold  water. 

c.  In  a small  saucepan,  mix  one  tablespoon  cornstarch  with 
one  tablespoon  sugar.  Add  two  tablespoons  cold  water  and  mix  to 
a smooth  paste.  Add  three-fourths  cup  cold  water  and  continue  as 
i n "a." 

d.  Proceed  as  in  "c,"  but  use  four  tablespoons  of  sugar 
instead  of  one  tablespoon. 


Compare  three  methods  of  cooking  rice. 

Procedure: 

a.  In  a large  amount  of  water 

1/3  cup  rice 
4 cups  boiling  water 
1 teaspoon  salt 

Add  rice  to  boiling  salted  water  and  continue  a rapid  boil 
to  keep  the  grains  of  rice  in  motion  so  that  they  do  not  stick 
together.  Cook  fifteen  minutes.  Drain  in  a strainer  and  wash 
off  loose  starch. 

b.  In  a small  amount  of  water 

1/3  cup  rice 
3/4  cup  col d water 
1/3  teaspoon  salt 

Use  a heavy  metal  pan.  Add  rice  to  salted  water.  Cover  with 
tight  fitting  lid;  set  over  hot  fire  until  it  boils.  Reduce  heat 
as  low  as  possible  and  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes.  Remove  lid  and 
permit  rice  to  dry.  Use  a fork  to  gently  lift  the  kernels  to  pre- 
vent sticking  to  pan. 
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c.  Steaming 

1/3  cup  rice 
3/4  cup  water 
1/3  teaspoon  salt 

Place  ingredients  in  top  of  a double  boiler  and  bring  to  a 
boil  over  the  flame.  Cover  and  cook  over  hot  water  until  all  the 
liquid  is  absorbed  and  the  rice  is  tender. 

Compare  volume,  appearance,  texture  and  flavor  of  the  rice  cooked 
in  the  three  ways. 

* I dea 

Determine  how  to  prevent  the  discoloration  of  raw  fruits. 

Procedure: 

Cut  an  apple  is  six  sections.  Place  each  section  in  a 
separate  shallow  dish  and  treat  as  follows: 

a.  Leave  untreated 

b.  Cover  with  tap  water 

c.  Cover  with  distilled  water 

d.  Dip  in  lemon  juice  for  five  seconds,  then  leave  in  dish 

e.  Dip  in  pineapple  juice  for  five  seconds,  then  leave  in  dish 

f.  Dip  in  ascorbic  acid  mixture  for  five  seconds,  then  leave 
* i n d i sh . 

Expose  all  dishes  for  one  hour,  then  compare  appearance  of  the 
sectionswith  various  treatments. 

Note: 

Try  repeating  with  a banana. 

* I dea 

Determine  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  sugar  to  apples  during 
the  cooling  process. 

Procedure: 

Pare  an  apple  and  cut  into  sixths.  Place  two  pieces  in  each 
of  three  small  saucepans  or  beakers  containing  solutions  as 
fol 1 ows : 

a.  1/2  cuP  water 

b.  1/2  cup  water  and  two  tablespoons  sugar 

c.  1/4  cup  water  and  1/4  cup  sugar 

Repeat  with  two  other  varieties  of  apple.  Jonothan,  Winesap  and 
Delicious  apples  are  suggested.  Note  differences  in  shape,  tex- 
ture, trans I ucency , flavor  of  the  fruit  and  flavor  of  the  juice. 

Additional  ideas 

1.  Determine  the  effect  of  acid  and  alkaline  media  when  cooking  red 
cabbage. 

2.  Determine  the  optimum  amount  of  mixing  for  muffins.  Take  out 
batter  for  two  muffins  after  mixing  with  15  strokes,  25  strokes,  50  strokes 
and  100  strokes. 
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3.  Cook  green  vegetables 

a.  for  a long  time 

b.  for  a short  time 

c.  with  vinegar 

d.  with  soda 

4.  Note  the  effect  on  the  texture  of  a plain  cake  when  hydogenated 

shortening  is 

a , melted 

b,  cut  in 

c,  creamed  with  sugar 

5.  Soak  two  pans  which  have  held  flour  mixtures,  one  in  cool  and  one 
in  hot  water.  Note  difference  in  ease  of  cleaning. 

6.  Bake  cookies  from  the  same  batch  in  the  same  oven,  part  on  a dark 
tin  and  part  on  a shiny  tin.  Compare  degree  of  browning. 


7.  Prepare  cocoa  using 

a.  evaporated  milk  (diluted) 

b . 1 ow  f at  mi  1 k 

c.  reconstituted  non-fat  ' 

d.  fresh  whole  milk 

e.  sweetened  cocoa  mix  containing  milk 

f.  sweetened  cocoa  mix  without  milk 

g.  chocolate  sirup  prepared  at  home 

h.  commercial  chocolate  sirup 

Compare  cost,  flavor,  time  of  preparation.  Include  chocolate  milk  from  a 
dairy  in  the  comparison. 

8.  Make  a comparison  of  eggs  of  different  grades.  Fry,  hard  cook,  and 
poach  an  egg  of  each  grade.  Note  differences. 


9.  Compare  different  brands  of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  as  to  time 
needed  for  recons i tut  ion,  ease  of  reconstituting,  amount  of  foam,  flavor 
and  cost  as  compared  with  liquid  skim  milk. 

10.  Compare  flavor,  texture,  color  and  time  required  to  become  tender 
of  vegetables  cooked  in  large  and  small  amounts  of  water,  in  large  and  small 
pieces,  and  at  rapid  and  gentle  boiling. 

11  Cut  two  small  pieces  of  meat  (equivalent  in  weight)  from  the  same 

piece  of  steak.  Pan-broil  both,  one  at  high  temperature,  and  one  at  low. 


An  Introduction  to  Experimental  Cookery 

Perhaps  many  of  our  readers  have  found  some  of  the  previous  material 
=amlliar  from  their  college  classes  in  experimental  foods,  interest 

:reative  cookery,  as  well  as  a better  appreciation  of  ^cien  if.c  me  hod, 
vas  often  a benefit  from  these  courses.  Then,  too,  they 
•ealized  that  the  present  day  of  knowledge  of  cooking  techniques  did  not 
just  hrppenr  Lid  we  not  t^y  to  give  our  high  school  students  some  under. 
ItandingL  the  ways  in  which  researchers  have  gone  about  adding  to  our 
store  of  knowledge  and  understandings? 
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To  help  achieve  this  end,  the  unit  which  foii.ows  was 
individual  project  in  a Workshop  on  the  Teaching  of  Foods  and  Nutrition 
^hich  was  condicted  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  ‘ 
acquaint  older  high  school  students  with  the  P'' 

emoloved  in  foods  research  laboratories.  As  a result  of  such  a study,  stu 
dents  should  gain  insight  into  this  field  of  work  and  some  be  encourag. 

to  develop  interests  which  would  lead  them  into  a career  in  the  area.  And 
properly  carried  out,  every  experiment  should  contribute  to  the  development 
in  Lch'^student  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  an  increased  respect  for  cook- 

Ing  as  a science. 

Teachers  who  would  like  to  try  out  this  unit  are  urged  study  the 
entire  section  carefully  first.  The  equipment  and 

should  be  available  in  any  high  school.  Directions  should  be  followed 
exactly.  If  time  permits,  it  would  be  best  to  carry  out  the 
However,  the  last  exercise  and  the  creative  problem  could  be  omitted 
necessary.  The  mechanics  of  doing  and  writing  research  work  and  the  results 
of  each  exercise  should  be  discussed  in  class. 

The  material  has  been  addressed  to  the  student  and  i s des i gned  -to  be 
placed  as  a manual  in  the  hands  of  each  girl.  Certain  scientific  terms 
have  been  used  and  explained.  But  it  might  be  well  if  the  teacher  actual  1 y 
taught  these  while  the  students  are  using  the  manual.  If  this  is  done,- 
even  the  dull  normal  student  can  learn  these  materials  and  methods  success- 
fully. And  they  seem  to  take  special  pride  and  pleasure  in  feeling  that 
they  are  "studying  a science. 
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Unit:  Cooking  is  also  a science 

Have  you  ever  wondered  wny  a recipe  failed?  Did  you  ever  want  to  sub- 
stitute one  ingredient  for  another  but  were  just  a bit  afraid  to  try  it. 
Have  you  asked  where  the  information  about  vitamins  in  food  came  from  and 

how  it  was  obtained? 

There  are  scientists  who  work  daily  in  food  research  laboratories 
answering  questions  just  such  as  these.  They  are  employed  in  testing  kit- 
chens of  industries  and  in  food  research  laboratories  of  universities  and 

the  government. 

Food  research,  like  all  scientific  study,  requires  one  to  seek  the 
answers  to  questions  by  carefully  planned  observation  and  experimentation. 
The  researcher  must  keep  a constantly  open  and  inquiring  mind.  Absolute 
honesty  in  thought  and  action  is  required.  Careful  records  of  all  obser- 
vations, experiments  and  results  of  experiments  are  kept.  Finally,  the 
entire  experiment  is  written  in  an  acceptable  form  and  publ ished  so  that 
other  scientists  may  also  gain  from  the  experimentation. 

The  complete  answer  to  a question  is  rarely  found  in  one  study.  In 
fact,  many  years  of  work  may  be  involved  in  answering  the  more  complex 
questions.  This  often  confuses  the  beginning  researcher  who  may  expect  dr 
matic,  conclusive  results  from  the  very  first  experiment. 

You  may  learn  about  these  basic  principles  of  food  research  by  doing 
experimental  work  in  your  high  school  foods  laboratory.  As  you  work,  keep 
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in  mind  the  above  requirements  of  a scientist.  Good  work  habits,  techniques, 
and  methods  formed  now  will  yield  a sturdy  foundation  on  which  to  build 
should  you  continue  your  study  in  college  in  any  area  of  science,  but  are 
equally  valuable  for  insuring  accurate  results  from  a home  experiment  planne 
to  find  the  answer  to  some  problem  that  troubles  you  in  the  future. 

Learning  the  language  of  research 

As  in  most  other  areas  there  are  certain  words  used  in  research  work 
whichihave  a special  meaning  to  those  in  the  field.  You  must  acquaint  your- 
self with  these  terms.  The  following  is  an  example  of  an  experiment  that 
might  be  done  in  a foods  research  laboratory.  The  more  commonly  used  terms 
are  underlined  and  explanation  given  for  each.  If  you  do  not  understand 
the  explanation,  ask  your  teacher  for  further  help. 

A student  would  like  to  know  if  lard  used  in  pastry  will  yield  as  good 
a product  as  hydrogenated  fat  such  as  Crisco  or  Humko.  This  is  her  problem 
which  she  hopes  to  solve  in  the  laboratory  by  use  of  scientific  methods. 

She  first  must  learn  all  that  she  can  about  pastry  and  the  use  of  lard  in 
pastry.  If  she  is  near  a large  library  which  files  research  journals  she 
will  read  and  make  notes  of  any  previous  work  done  using  lard  in  pastry. 

This  she  will  summarize  for  her  own  research  work.  It  will  be  called  the 
review  of  1 i terature. 

Having  reviewed  previous  work,  she  will  make  careful  plans  for  solving 
her  problem.  She  will  pick  the  recipe,  determine  the  order  she  will  use  in 
making  the  pastry,  and  choose  the  manner  in  which  she  will  determine  the 
quality  of  the  pastry.  These  are  the  methods  she  uses  to  solve  the  problem. 
She  will  then  choose  the  equipment  and  ingredients  to  be  used.  These  are 
the  materials.  Records  of  all  this  as  well  as  all  the  results  she  obtains 
must  be  kept  accurately.  She  will  secure  a notebook  for  these  records 
which  are  called  the  data. 

The  actual  experimental  work  will  be  the  making  of  the  pastry.  The 
student  makes  two  recipes  of  pastry  identical  in  every  way  except  for  the 
type  of  shortening  used.  One  will  contain  lard,  the  other  a hydrogenated 
fat.  This  difference  is  known  as  the  variable  and  should  be  the  only  cause 
of  any  difference  between  the  two  products.  The  pastry  containing  the 
hydrogenated  fat  is  called  the  standard  since  it  is  used  as  a reference  when 
deciding  upon  the  quality  of  the  lard  pastry. 

After  the  pastries  are  cooked  and  cooled,vfhe  experimenter  must  decide 
if  the  one  containing  lard  is  superior,  inferior,  or  the  same  quality  as  the 
pastry  containing  the  hydrogenated  fat.  She  may  use  sub ject i ve  test i ng, 
objective  testing,  or  both,  to  determine  this.  A group  of  persons  may  taste 
and  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  pastries.  This  is  known  as  subjective  test- 
ing. Various  types  of  mechanical  apparatus  may  be  used  to  test  certain 
qualities  of  the  pastries.  This  is  known  as  objective  testing  and  personal 
opinion  does  not  enter  into  this  type.  But  certain  qual ities,  such  as 
flavor,  can  not  be  tested  objectively.  Therefore,  it  is  good  to  use  both 
methods . 

The  experiment  will  probably  be  repeated  many  times  to  make  certain 
that  the  results  are  due  to  the  variable  and  not  just  to  chance.  Finally 
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the  student  will  collect  the  data  and  then  write  up  the  experiment,  stating 
the  results  obtained. 

Learning  the  steps  in  research 

Although  the  questions  in  foods  work  which  may  become  research  problems 
are  innumerable,  all  are  carried  out  in  a manner  similar  to  the  example  just 
given.  You  should  become  familiar  with  the  following  steps  before  you  begin 

experimental  work. 

I.  Choose  a problem:  This  is  not  actually  as  easy  as  it  may  sound. 

Many  things  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Use  the  following  list 
as  a guide  when  making  your  choice. 

1.  Choose  a problem  which  interests  you.  You  will  learn  much 
more  if  you  are  interested  and  really  enjoy  what  you  are  doing. 

2.  Keep  the  first  problem  simple.  Consider  the  skill  required 
to  prepare  the  food  and  to  do  the  various  tests  to  evaluate  the 
finished  product. 

3.  Choose  a problem  which  has  as  few  variables  as  possible.  If 
you  have  a dozen  variables,  how  will  you  know  which  caused  the 
results  you  obtained?  As  a general  rule,  it  is  best  to  have  only 
one  variable.  This  sometimes  is  difficult  in  foods  work.  How- 
ever it  would  definitely  be  best  to  have  only  one  in  the  first 

probl em. 

4.  Consider  the  length  of  the  class  period.  You  certainly 
could  not  prepare  and  evaluate  a product  which  requires  one  and 

a half  hours  cooking  time  in  a one-hour  class  period.  Some  prob- 
lems may  be  begun  during  one  class  period  and  completed  the  next 
day.  For  example,  fresh  tomato  juice  might  be  prepared  one  day, 
allowed  to  chill  over  night  in  the  refrigerator,  then  evaluated 
the  next  day.  Splitting  a problem  in  this  manner  requires  very 
careful  planning  in  order  not  to  involve  more  variables. 

5.  Consider  the  equipment  available.  You  certainly  can  not  do 
aproblem  which  requires  the  use  of  a grill  if  you  are  unable  to 
obta i n a grill. 

6.  Consider  the  problems  chosen  by  the  rest  of  the  class.  Since 
class  members  must  evaluate  the  products,  a variety  of  foods  should 
be  tested.  Tasting  all  chocolate  cakes  would  become  monotonous  and 
not  nearly  as  much  would  be  learned. 

II.  Make  careful  plans  for  the  methods  and  materials  you  will  use  in 
solving  the  problem  you  choose.  Time  spent  in  planning  may  save  many 
wasted  laboratory  hours  later.  Review  the  steps  listed  below  as  you 
pi  an. 


1.  Read  the  available  material  concerning  the  food  you  plan  to 
use  in  the  experimentation.  Although  research  journals  are  not 
available  in  most  high  schools,  you  can,  never  the  less,  read  about 
the  product  with  which  you  plan  to  experiment  in  various  textbooks 
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and  cookbooks.  This  material  may  be  presented  as  yojr  review  of 
1 i terature. 

2.  Choose  the  methods  you  will  use  to  solve  the  problem.  Know- 
ledge gained  from  the  reading  you  do  will  help  you  in  choosing 
the  methods.  The  objective  and  subjective  testing  that  you  will 
use  in  evaluating  your  products  must  be  planned.  In  the  appendix 
there  are  lists  of  the  more  common  types  of  these  tests.  These 
lists  do  not  begin  to  include  all  of  the  types.  Often  new  objec- 
tive tests  are  developed  for  testing  some  particular  quality  o 
a product.  Such  tests  do  not  need  to  be  complex  nor  require 
expensive  equipment.  In  fact,  many  of  the  objective  tests  are 
very  simple  and  are  done  with  common  kitchen  utensils.  You  may 
want  to  try  your  hand  developing  such  a test  for  the  product  with 

which  you  are  working. 

Since  you  are  just  beginning  to  do  experimental  foods  work,  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  use  the  score  card  as  your  subjective 
testing.  It  is  the  more  common  of  the  subjective  tests  and  the 
results  are  easier  to  interpret.  If  you  feel  that  your  Prob- 
lem is  a special  case  in  which  another  type  test  would  be  bet- 
ter, ask  your  teacher  to  help  you  plan  for  this. 

Have  your  teach  r examine  your  proposed  methods,  including  the 
score  card  and  any  objective  tests  planned.  Ask  her  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  corrections. 

3.  Select  the  equipment  you  will  need  to  use.  It  is  best  to 
keep  all  the  equipment  you  use  for  an  experiment  together  since 
you  should  use  the  same  pieces  throughout  the  experiment.  You 
should  become  familiar  with  the  operation  of  all  the  equipment 
and  should  clean  it  thoroughly  in  preparation  for  the  experiment. 

4,  Make  careful  step-by-step  plans  for  each  day's  work.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  plan  correctly  you  can  save  time  and  have  to  wash 
less  equipment, 

5.  Submit  these  plans  to  your  teacher  for  her  correction  and 
approval . 

6,  Make  a copy  of  your  plans  on  a note  card  which  may  be  kept  in 
view  at  all  times  during  actual  experimental  work, 

II Purchase  a "data"  book:  One  with  cross-hatched  pages  is  best 

for  recording  experimental  data;  however,  if  this  is  not  available,  a 
regular  horizontally  lined  one  may  be  used.  All  of  your  work  should 
be  recorded,  even  the  mistakes.  One  of  the  necessities  of  research 
work  is  that  it  be  repeatable.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  on 
keeping  accurate  records  of  all  work.  It  is  much  easier  to  repeat  an 
experiment  when  you  can  read  what  was  done  than  if  you  must  try  to 
remember  what  was  done.  Most  research  workers  keep  records  in  ink 
so  that  the  work  will  not  become  smudged  and  can  be  kept  for  long 
periods  of  time.  A sample  data  page  is  given  in  the  appendix.  Follow 
it  when  you  begin  keeping  records. 
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IV.  nn  f he  experiment:  As  you  begin  laboratory  work  keep  the  following 

things  i n mi nd: 

1.  Begin  work  promptly. 

2.  Follow  the  procedure  planned.  If  it  seems  advisable  to 
change  a step  along  the  way,  make  a note  of  the  change  in  the 

data  book. 

3.  Keep  careful,  accurate  records. 

4.  Be  considerate  of  those  who  will  score  your  product.  Let 
them  know  approximately  what  time  you  will  want  them  to  score. 
Remember  they  are  also  working  on  a problem. 

5.  Leave  the  equipment  clean  and  ready  for  the  next  day  s use. 

V.  Repeat  the  problem:  If  time  permits  it  is  best  to  repeat  a problem 

three  times  to  be  certain  that  the  results  are  due  to  the  variation 
used,  not  just  to  chance.  When  these  repeat  runs  are  made,  care  must 
be  taken  to  use  techniques,  equipment,  and  evaluation  methods  identical 
to  those  used  previously.  Experiments  done  in  the  larger  foods  research 
laboratories  are  repeated  many  times  to  be  certain  that  the  results 
obtained  are  accurate;  statistical  methods  are  then  applied  when  inter- 
preting the  data. 

VI.  Write  the  entire  problem:  You  should  include  the  following  in 

the  order  1 i sted . 

1.  Introduction:  This  should  be  very  short  and  include  the 

reason  for  the  study. 

2.  Review  of  Literature:  In  your  case  this  will  include  the 

summary  of  the  material  you  read  concerning  the  food  you  have 
experimented  with. 

3.  Methods  and  Materials:  These  should  be  listed  and  discussed 

when  necessary  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 

4.  Results  and  Discussion:  The  results  are  gathered  from  the 

objective  and  subjective  testing.  It  is  best  to  average  the 
scores  from  the  subjective  testing.  For  example,  if  you 
repeated  the  problem  three  times  and  had  four  scorers  you  shoul 
add  all  the  scores  for  flavor  obtained  from  all  the  scorers 
over  the  three-day  period.  This  you  should  divide  by  12  to 
obtain  the  average  score  the  product  received  for  flavor.  This 
same  process  should  be  repeated  for  each  quality  listed  on  the 

score  sheet. 

Results  from  all  testing  should  be  presented  to  the  class  in 
tabular  form  or  by  graph.  The  discussion  should  bring  out  the 
outstanding  points  shown  by  the  tables  and  graphs, 
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5.  Summary:  This  should  Include  a brief  summary  of  what  the 

results  of  the  experiment  indicate. 

6.  Bibl iography:  This  should  include  a I 1st  of  the  material 

which  you  read  and  summarized  in  the  review  of  literature.  This 
list  is  usually  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  using  last  name 
of  author. 

Practicing  research  techniques 

The  following  exercises  are  designed  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the 
techniques  used  in  experimental  work  and  to  give  you  practice  in  keeping 
accurate  records  of  your  work.  These  exercises  are  not  to  be  written  as  an 
entire  research  problem;  however,  data  should  be  recorded  and  the  questions 
discussed  in  class  and  answered  in  the  data  book. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  borrow  some  of  the  equipment  needed 
for  these  exercises  from  the  high  school  chemistry  laboratory.  In  these 
exercises  the  abbreviations  ml.  and  gm.  will  often  be  used  for  milliliter 
and  gram. 

Exercise  1:  Measuring  vs.  weighing 

Experimental  foods  work  requires  that  all  ingredients  except  liquids 
be  weighed  rather  than  measured.  Liquids  should  be  measured  in  graduated 
cylinders  rather  than  measuring  cups.  Greater  accuracy  than  that  possible 
when  using  ordinary  cooking  equipment  is  the  reason  for  both  requirements. 
You  will  find  much  evidence  of  this  as  you  do  this  exercise. 

Materials  per  person 

3 sets  of  measuring  cups 

Balance  or  scales  calibrated  in  either  ounces  or  grams 
Ordinary  sifter 
Foley  sifter 
Spatula 

Wax  pencil  or  gummed  tags:;for  labeling 
Rubber  scraper 
6 cups  of  all  purpose  flour 
3 cups  of  brown  sugar 
3 cups  hydrogenated  fat 
2 cups  mi  1 k 

200  milliliter  graduated  cylinder 
Procedures  to  be  followed  in  this  exercise 


Flour 


Step  1 : Mark  three  one-cup  measuring  cups  A,  B,  and  C. 

Weigh  each  of  these  empty  cups.  Record  the  weight  and 
label  of  each  in  the  data  book. 

Fill  these  three  cups  with  unsifted  all  purpose  flour. 
Level  each  with  the  edge  of  a spatula. 
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Weigh  each  filled  cup  and  record  the  weight. 

Subtract  the  weight  of  the  empty  cup  from  the  weight  of  the 
filled  cup.  This  is  the  weight  of  the  flour. 

Record . 

Step  2:  Empty  the  four  used  above  into  a sifter  and  sift 

once  onto  wax  paper. 

Place  the  sifted  flour  into  the  labeled  cups  with  a large 
spoon.  Level  with  the  edge  of  a spatula. 

Weigh  each  filled  cup  and  record  the  weight.  Determine 
the  weight  of  the  flour  as  above.  The  weight  of  the 
empty  cups  may  be  taken  from  the  previous  data. 

Step  3:  Empty  the  flour  used  in  step  2 into  a container 

supplied  by  the  teacher.  This  flour  is  not  to  be  used 
in  this  step  but  the  labeled  cups  are. 

Place  unsifted  all  purpose  flour  in  a Foley  sifter  and 

fill  each  of  the  three  cups  by  sifting  directly  into  them. 

Level,  weigh  each  filled  cup,  determining  the  weight  of 
the  flour  as  above. 

Brown  sugar 

Empty  the  flour  from  the  above  step  into  a provided  container. 

Wipe  out  each  cup  with  a dry  cloth  so  that  it  may  be  used 
for  measuring  sugar. 

Fill  each  of  the  labeled  measuring  cups  with  brown  sugar. 

Pack  wel 1 . 

Weigh  each  filled  cup. 

Record  the  weight,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  sugar  as 
above. 

Place  sugar  in  a container  provided  by  the  teacher. 

Liquid 

Label  3 empty  liquid  measuring  cups.  This  step  is  concerned 
with  volume;  cups  are  not  weighed. 

Fill  each  cup  to  the  one-half  mark  with  milk. 

Transfer  the  mi  1 k from  one  to  a 100  mi  1 1 i 1 i ter  graduated 

cyl i nder . 

Record  the  volume  in  milliliters. 

Empty  the  milk  from  the  graduate  into  a container  provided 
by  the  teacher . 

Rinse  the  graduate,  dry  it,  and  repeat  the  transfer  and 
volume  recording  for  the  other  two  half-cups  of  milk. 


Fat 


Label  three  half-cup  measuring  cups  A,  B,  and  C. 

Weigh  each  and  record  the  empty  weight. 

Fill  each  of  these  three  cups  with  hydrogenated  fat.  Pack 
well. 

Weigh  each  filled  cup. 
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Record  the  weight,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  fat  as 
above. 

Place  the  fat  in  a container  provided  by  the  teacher. 


Record  the  answers  to  these  questions 

1.  What,  if  any,  var i at  ion  did  you  find  in  the  three  weights  of 
one  cup  of  unsifted  flour?  Answer  the  same  concerning  the  types 
of  sifted  flour,  the  brown  sugar,  and  the  fat.  How  did  the 
volume  of  one-half  cup  milk  vary  in  milliliters? 

2.  Which  substance  had  the  greatest  variation  in  weight?  Which 
the  least?  Suggest  reasons  for  this. 

3.  Which  is  more  accurate,  weighing  or  measuring? 

4.  Why  is  measuring  alright  for  ordinary  cooking  purposes  but 
weighing  necessary  for  research  work? 

Exercise  2:  Canned  vs.  homemade 

With  so  many  mixes  and  prepared  foods  on  the  market  it  is  of  interest 
and  value  to  know  how  these  compare  in  quality  and  cost  with  the  homemade 
products.  The  following  exercise  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  the  foods 
researcher  compares  such  products. 


Materials  per  individual  or  pair 

Thermostatically  controlled  oven 

Bal ance  or  seal es 

S i f ter 

Wax  paper 

Measuring  cups 

Measuring  spoons 

200  ml.  graduated  cylinder 

Mixing  bowl 

Mixing  spoon  or  fork 

Rolling  pin  and  dough  board 

Embroidery  hoop 

Biscuit  cutter 

2 small  cookie  sheets 

2 serving  dishes 

1 can  commercially  prepared  biscuits 


Recipe 


Flour 

Fat 

Milk 

^Baking  powder 
*Sal  t 


1 

1/3 

cup 

150 

gm. 

5.25 

oz. 

2 

tablespoons 

25 

gm. 

1 .00 

oz. 

1/2 

cup 

118 

ml  . 

.21 

1 

1/2 

teaspoons 

6 

gm. 

oz. 

1/4 

teaspoon 

1 

gm. 

.035 

i ox 

*ln  classroom  experimental  work  small  amounts  such  as  these  may 
be  measured. 
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Pi rect ions 

Have  dry  ingredients  weighed  and  milk  measured  before  beginning 
to  mix. 

Sift  the  baking  powder  with  the  flour. 

Add  the  fat  and  salt.  The  fat  may  be  combined  with  the  flour 
with  a pastry  blender  or  by  cutting  in  with  two  knives.  Avoid 
mixing  until  the  mixture  looks  oily  and  compact. 

Form  a cavity  in  the  center  of  the  flour  mixture,  pour  the  milk 
into  this  cavity  and  begin  to  stir. 

Stirring  may  be  done  with  a fork  or  a spoon.  Stir  thirty  strokes. 
Form  the  mixture  into  a ball  of  dough  and  turn  out  onto  a lightly 
floured  dough  board. 

Knead  the  dough  gently  ten  times. 

Place  an  embroidery  hoop  over  the  dough.  The  hoop  is  used  so 
that  the  biscuits  will  be  the  same  thickness  and  the  volume  can 
be  compared. 

Roll  the  dough,  then  cut  with  biscuit  cutter. 

Procedures  to  be  followed  in  this  exercise 

1.  Make  arrangements  before  the  preparation  is  begun  for  scoring 
the  products.  The  members  of  the  class  will  be  the  scorers.  You 
will  judge  your  own  biscuits  and  those  of  two  other  class  members. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  three  scorers  for  each  set  of  products. 

2.  Turn  on  the  oven  to  450°  F.  and  allow  to  preheat  during 
preparation . 

3.  Prepare  the  above  recipe. 

4.  Grease  lightly  two  smal T cookie  sheets. 

5.  Arrange  the  homemade  biscuits  on  one  sheet  and  the  canned 
ones  on  the  other.  Write  "canned"  and  "homemade"  on  very  small 
pieces  of  paper  and  then  place  the  slips  under  a biscuit  of  each 
type.  This  will  prevent  getting  the  biscuits  mixed. 

6.  Bake  biscuits  for  ten  minutes.  In  experimental  work  the  oven 
should  not  be  opened  until  time  to  remove  the  product;  however, 
you  may  take  a quick  peek  near  the  end  of  ten  minutes  if  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  oven  you  are  using. 

7.  Label  two  serving  dishes  "A"  and  "B"  while  the  biscuits  are 
baking.  Record  in  the  data  book  which  biscuits  will  be  "A"  and 
which  "B",  This  information  will  be  known  only  to  you  during  the 
scoring.  Set  out  a score  sheet,  napkin,  and  a glass  of  water  for 
each  scorer.  The  water  will  be  used  to  rinse  the  mouth  after 
scoring  one  biscuit  and  before  starting  to  score  the  other.  The 
scorers  should  not  comment  on  the  product  while  scoring.  This  is 
a must. 
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8,  Renwve  the  biscuits  and  allow  them  to  cool  ten  minutes. 

Score  the  biscuits.  Collect  the  score  sheets  and  clean  up. 

9.  Average  the  scores  for  each  gual ity  on  the  score  sheets  and 
record  these  averages. 

10.  Figure  the  cost  per  biscuit  for  each  type. 

11.  Wrap  a biscuit  of  each  type  and  save  it  for  the  following 
laboratory.  Repeat  this  exercise  then  and  compare  the  biscuits 
for  the  two  days.  If  your  technique  is  good,  the  biscuits  should 
be  practically  identical. 

Record  the  answers  to  these  questions 

1.  Which  type  of  biscuit  required  the  longer  time  to  prepare? 

2.  Did  some  members  of  the  class  like  one  type  better  and  some 
the  other?  What  might  have  influenced  this? 

3.  Were  the  results  obtained  over  the  two-day  period  the  same? 
What  could  have  caused  any  differences? 

k.  Which  type  of  biscuit  was  more  expensive  per  serving?  Did 
you  expect  this?  Why? 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  advise  the  homemaker  to 
use  each  type  of  biscuit? 

Exercise  3:  Nutrient  retention  in  cooked  food 

The  nutrients  retained  in  a food  after  cooking  are  of  great  importance. 
Studies  to  determine  the  best  cooki n g method  for  "pal atab i 1 1 ty"  or  taste 
and  nutrient  retention  are  often  done  in  food  research  laboratories.  In 
this  exercise  you  will  learn  one  way  in  which  this  is  done  with  vegetables. 
You  will  cook  broccoli  two  ways  and  determine  which  method  yields  the 
greatest  Vitamin  C or  "ascorbic  acid"  retention  and  most  palatable  product. 
Although  you  will  not  have  the  sensitive  equipment  with  which  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  ascorbic  acid  present,  you  will  be  able  to  get  a fair 
idea  of  the  effect  of  various  cooking  conditions  upon  this  vitamin. 

Materials  per  pair  or  group  of  three 

Bal ance 

Waring  blender  (several  groups  may  use  one) 

One  100  ml.  graduated  cylinder 
2 covered  2-quart  saucepans 
2 strainers 

2 serving  dishes  and  3 dishes  and  forks  for  individual  scorers 
1 stop  watch,  if  available,  or  a clock  with  a second  hand  which 

can  eas i 1 y be  seen 
Two  250  ml.  Erlenmeyer  flasks 
Two  one-liter  or  quart  glass  containers 
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•3  small  beakers  (250-400  ml.) 

2 glass  funnels  and  filter  papers  to  f i t 
1 lb.  fresh  broccoli  or  two  pint  boxes  of  frozen  broccoli 

Note  to  the  teacher 

Following  are  directions  for  making  up  the  solutions  for  this 
exercise.  Enough  should  be  made  at  one  time  for  the  entire  class. 
All  of  these  solutions  except  the  starch  may  be  made  up  during 
the  laboratory  period  just  prior  to  starting  this  exercise 
and  stored  in  the  refrigerator. 

Glass  containers  are  used  for  storage  purposes.  If  available, 
glass  stoppered  bottles  are  bestj  if  not  available,  fruit  Jars 
may  be  used  provided  the  mouth  Is  covered  with  saran  wrap  or 
wax  paper  before  the  lid  is  screwed  on. 

A gallon  glass  jug  would  be  good  for  storing  the  large  amount  of 
metaphosphor i c acid  (HPO^)  solution. 

Chemicals  needed  for  solutions 

Amounts  given  are  enough  for  entire  class  except  when  stated  otherwise. 

.6  gm.  crystalline  iodine 
1 .0-1  .5  gm.  potassium  iodide 

15.0  gm.  crystalline  metaphosphor i c acid  (HPO^)  per  sample  of 
broccol i tested 

5.0  gm.  water-soluble  starch,  not  corn  starch 

Distilled  water  in  amounts  called  for  below,  if  available;  other- 
wi  se  use  tap  water 

Sol ut ions 

1.  Iodine  sol ut ion--enouqh  for  entire  class;  may  be  made  up 
previously  and  stored  in  refrigerator.  The  iodine  crystals  will 
not  go  into  solution  unless  the  potassium  iodide  is  present. 

a.  Weigh  Into  a small  beaker  .6  gm.  crystalline  Iodine  and 
1.0-1. 5 gm.  potassium  Iodide  crystals 

b.  Add  5 ml.  ethyl  alcohol  and  stir  with  glass  stirring  rod 
unt i 1 iodine  dl ssol ves 

c.  Transfer  to  a large  glass  container  and  add  1000  ml.  of 
water 

d.  Cover  well  and  store  in  refrigerator 

2,  Metaphosphor i c acid  (HPO^) --enough  to  test  one  sample  of 
broccoli;  multiply  by  number  of  samples  to  be  tested  to  obtain 
amount  needed  for  entire  class;  may  be  made  up  previously  and 
stored  in  refrigerator. 

a.  Weigh  15  gm.  of  crystalline  HPO3  Into  a large  beaker 

b.  Dissolve  in  500  ml.  distilled  or  tap  water,  stirring 
often  because  It  dissolves  slowly 

c.  Transfer  to  a large  glass  container,  cover,  store  In 

ref r i gerator 
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3,  Starch  sol ut i on-^enough  for  entire  class;  must  be  made  up  the 
same^ay  used;  cannot  be  stored  overnight. 

a.  Weigh  5 gm.  water-soluble  starch  into  a small  beaker 

b.  Add  a small  amount  of  water  and  make  a paste 

c.  Transfer  paste  to  large  pyrex  beaker,  add  500  ml.  water 
Part  of  this  may  be  used  to  wash  starch  paste  into  large 
beaker 

d.  Boil  solution  for  5 minutes,  cool,  set  aside  for  later  use 
Procedures  to  be  followed  in  this  exercise 

1.  Arrange  before  beginning  preparation  for  class  members  to 

s core  the  products.  One  member  of  each  pair  will  be  busy  with  the 
ascorbic  acid  determination  and  will  not  be  availably  to  score. 

2.  Weigh,  record  empty  weight,  and  label  two  bowls.  Set  aside 
for  later  use.  Also,  label  two  serving  dishes  for  later  scoring 
purposes.  Use  "A"  and  "B"  for  all  labels. 

3.  Prepare  broccoli  for  cooking.  If  both  fresh  and  frozen  are 
available,  some  groups  may  work  on  fresh  and  others  on  frozen, 
however,  one  group  should  not  try  to  do  both. 

4.  Weigh  out  two  300  gm.  samples  of  broccoli  and  have  ready  to 
cook  according  to  the  following  instructions: 


Fresh  Broccoli 


"B" 


on  high  heat,  reduce  to 
low  heat  and  cook  for  10 
minutes,  stirring  at  the 
end  of  5 minutes.  Cook 
covered. 


Bring  1 50  ml . tap  water 
to  boil.  Add  300  gm. 


broccol i . Return  to  boi 1 


Bring  300  ml.  tap  water 
to  boil.  Add  300  gm. 
broccoli.  Return  to  boil 
on  high  heat,  then  reduce 
to  low  heat  and  cook  for 
30  minutes,  stirring  at 
the  end  of  10  and  20 
minutes.  Cook  covered. 


Frozen  Broccoli:  1 pint  box  contains  approximately  300  gm. 


"A" 


"B" 


Bring  150  ml.  tap  water  to 
boil.  Add  300  gm.  frozen 
broccoli.  Return  to  boil 
on  high  heat,  reduce  to 
low  heat  and  cook  for  6 
minutes,  st i rr ing  at  the 
end  of  2 minutes.  Cook 
covered . 


Bring  300  ml.  tap  water  to 
boil.  Add  300  gm.  frozen 
broccoli.  Return  to  boil 
on  high  heat,  reduce  to  low 
heat,  and  cook  for  30 
minutes,  stirring  at  end 
of  10  and  20  minutes.  Cook 
covered . 
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5.  Begin  preparation  of  broccoli  "B"  immediately  upon  coming  to 
class.  After  this  has  cooked  15  minutes,  the  water  for  broccoli 
"A"  should  be  placed  on  range  to  begin  heating.  By  doing  this 
both  samples  should  be  finished  cooking  at  approximately  the  same 
time.  Timing  must  be  accorate.  It  is  best  to  use  a stop  watch, 

i f one  i s ava i 1 ab 1 e. 

6.  Make  preparations  for  scoring  while  the  samples  are  cooking. 
Labeled  serving  dishes,  individual  dishes,  forks,  napkins,  and 
glasses  of  water  should  be  set  out  with  score  cards  for  the  scorers. 

7.  Drain  both  the  fresh  and  the  frozen  broccoli.  Weigh  75  grams 
of  sample  "A"  into  previously  labeled  bowl  "A"  and  75  grams  of 
sample  "B"  into  bowl  "B".  This  step  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possi bl e. 

8.  After  the  75  grams  have  been  removed,  place  the  remaining 
broccol i of  each  sample  into  the  serving  dishes  so  the  scorers  may 
begin.  One  member  of  your  group  should  supervise  and  record 
scores  as  her  responsibility. 

9.  Blenci  sample  "A",  then  sample  "B"  as  follows.  Place  a sample 
in  the  Waring  blender.  Add  200  ml.  of  HPO^  solution  immediately. 
Turn  on  the  blender  and  blend  for  4 minutes.  Rinse  well  all 
equipment  used  for  sample  "A"  before  using  for  sample  "B" 

10.  Pour  each  blended  mixture  into  labeled  glass-stoppered 
bottles  or  quart  jars.  Wash  blender  well  with  200  more  ml.  of 
HPO3,  and  add  this  to  the  blended  misture.  These  mixtures,  "A" 
and  ''B",  are  covered  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  the 
following  laboratory  period.  If  a quart  jar  is  used  rather  than 
stoppered  bottles,  place  saran  wrap  or  wax  paper  over  the  mouth 
before  screwing  on  the  lid.  Storage  should  not  be  longer  than 

24  hours  if  possible.  The  HPO3  is  used  to  keep  the  ascorbic  acid 
from  being  lost  during  blending  and  storage. 

Second  period's  work 

11.  The  starch  solution  is  made  up  according  to  previous 
instructions. 

12.  Clean  a buret  thoroughly,  rinse  and  fill  with  the  iodine 
solution  made  up  previously. 

13.  Clean  two  glass  funnels  and  line  with  filter  paper.  These 
funnels  must  be  supported  during  the  filtering  process,  either  by 
filter  racks  or  by  having  another  person  hold  them. 

14.  Filtration  process.  Remove  the  blended  broccoli  samples  from 
the  refrigerator,  stir  well,  and  filter  each  into  a labeled  glass 
container— a beaker  or  a jar.  Since  the  filtering  process  is  very 
slow,  it  Is  not  necessary  that  the  entire  sample  be  filtered 
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before  starting  to  titrate.  As  soon  as  30  ml.  of  filtrate  (the 
solution  which  comes  through  the  filter  paper)  are  available, 
the  titration  process  can  be  begun. 

15.  Preparation  for  the  titration  process_.  Place  30  ml.  of  the 
filtrate  of  each  sample  in  labeled  250  ml.  Erlenmeyer  flasks. 

16.  Adjust  the  iodine  solution  in  the  buret  so  the  bottom  of  the 
meniscus  is  level  with  the  10  ml.  mark,  or  the  top  mark  if  a 
larger  buret  is  used. 

10ml.  mark 

17.  Empty  two  medicine  droppers  of  the  previously  prepared  starch 
solution  into  the  contents  of  each  Erlenmeyer  flask. 

18.  Titration  process.  Titrate  the  filtrate  in  each  flask  with 
the  iodine  solution  until  the  filtrate  becomes  blue  in  color.  To 
do  this,  the  stop-cock  of  the  buret  is  opened  and  the  iodine  is 
allowed  to  drain  into  the  filtrate  very  slowly.  The  filtrate  is 
swirled  constantly  to  insure  proper  mixing. 

A piece  of  white  paper  placed  under  the  flask  will  make  the 
following  color  changes  sharper  and  easier  to  see.  When  the  iodine 
drops  into  the  filtrate,  a blue  color  will  appear  on  the  surface, 
then  disappear  as  the  filtrate  is  swirled.  As  the  titration 
continues,  the  color  of  the  filtrate  will  change  from  a very  pale 
yellow-green  to  nearly  colorless,  then  to  blue  throughout  the 
solution.  As  the  solution  becomes  nearly  colorless,  the  areas  of 
blue  formed  when  the  iodine  drops  into  the  filtrate  will  be  larger 
and  disappear  more  slowly  when  swirled.  At  this  point  the  iodine 
flow  should  be  slowed  to  drop-by-drop  addition.  When  the  blue 
color  forms  throughout  the  filtrate  and  does  not  disappear  when 
swirled,  the  end  point  has  been  reached. 

Titration  is  stopped  immediately  when  the  blue  color  does  not 
disappear,  and  the  number  of  milliliters  of  iodine  used  should  be 
read  from  the  buret  and  recorded.  Approximately  8-10  ml.  will  be 
used  for  sample  "A"  filtrate  and  4-6  ml.  for  "B".  It  is  possible 
that  sample  "A"  of  the  fresh  broccoli  will  require  more  than  10 
ml.  of  iodine  to  complete  the  titration.  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  the  buret  must  be  refilled  when  the  0 ml.  mark  is  reached. 
Remove  the  flask  from  under  the  buret  when  refilling  the  buret. 

If  It  Is  Impossible  to  get  a buret,  the  following  substitution 
could  be  made.  Fill  a small  beaker  (100  ml.  size)  half  full  of 
the  iodine  solution.  Weigh  the  beaker  and  Iodine  and  record  the 
weight.  Drop  iodine  from  this  beaker  into  the  flask  containing 
sample  filtrate  and  starch  solution  with  a medicine  dropper. 

When  an  end  point  Is  reached,  weigh  the  beaker  with  the  remaining 
iodine.  Subtract  this  weight  from  the  first  one  to  determine  the 
amount  of  iodine  used. 
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19.  Record  the  amount  of  Iodine  required  to  titrate  each  30  ml. 
sample.  If  time  permits,  filter  all  of  the  blended  sample  and 
determine  the  entire  amount  of  filtrate  obtained  from  each  sample 
by  measuring  it  in  a graduated  cylinder.  Remember  to  add  30  ml. 
to  the  number  obtained  for  each  sample  since  this  much  was  removed 
for  titration.  From  the  figures  you  have,  determine  the  amount 
of  iodine  solution  that  would  have  been  required  to  titrate  the 
entire  filtrate  of  each  sample.  Record  this. 

Explanation  of  what  is  occurring  duri'nq  titration 

Free  Iodine  reacts  with  starch  to  form  a blue  color.  However, 
this  blue  color  does  not  appear  when  ascorbic  acid  is  present  in  the 
solution  because  the  iodine  reacts  with  ascorbic  acid  and  is  not  free 
to  react  with  the  starch.  When  all  of  the  ascorbic  acid  present  has 
reacted  with  iodine,  the  next  drop  of  iodine  is  available  to  react 
with  the  starch  and  form  the  usual  blue  color.  Therefore,  the  iodine 
used  up  to  the  point  when  the  blue  color  appears  is  an  indication  of 
the  amount  of  ascorbic  acid  present. 

Think  about  and  record  the  answers  to  these  questions 

1.  Which  sample  of  broccoli  received  the  highest  taste  score? 

2.  Which  sample  of  broccoli  retained  the  most  ascorbic  acid? 

3.  What  statements  can  you  make  concerning  the  effects  of 
cooking  time  and  amount  of  water  on  ascorbic  acid  in  cooked 
broccol i ? 

4.  How  would  you  tell  a homemaker  to  prepare  similar  vegetables 
for  the  table? 

Trying  your  hand  at  research 

Select  a problem  that  you  would  like  to  solve  in  the  foods  laboratory. 
As  you  choose  and  work,  keep  in  mind  the  requirements  of  research.  Write 
up  the  complete  problem  when  you  have  finished.  Good  luck,  and  good 
experimenting! 

Appendix 

$ampj_e  Data  Page  for  Exercise  1:  Measur i nq* and  Weighing 


Date Name 

Weight  of  1 cup  of  unsifted  all  purpose  flour: 


o 
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Cup  C 

250.0  gm, 

115.0  qm , 

135.0  gm. 


Cup  A 


Cup  6 


Weight  of  cup  filled  with  flour 
Weight  of  empty  cup 
Weight  of  flour 


213.5  gm, 
103.0  gm, 

110.5  gm , 


272.5  gm. 

120.5  qm , 
152.0  gm. 


Score  Card  for  Exercise  2:  Canned  vs.  Homemade  (Baking  Powder  Biscuits) 


Date 

I 


Scorer's  Name 


SHAPE 


5 points 


Score  Reasons  for 
SHAPE 


low  scoring: 


I 


COLOR 


Evenly  round 
Free  from  bulges  on 
sides  and  top 


5 points 


COLOR 


Not  evenly  round 
Bulges  on  top 
Bulges  on  sides 


Uniform  brown  on  outside 
Creamy  white  inside 
Free  from  yellow  and 
brown  spots 

VOLUME  5 points 

Almost  twice  volume 
of  unbaked  b i scu i t 


Brown  spots 
Yel 1 ow  spots 
Undes i rabi e 


VOLUME 

Smal  1 
Too  large 


GRAIN . 5 points 

Flaky,  peeling  off  in 
thin  strips 
Fi ne,  even  cel  1 s 


GRAIN 

Compact 
Coarse  cel  1 s 
Uneven  cells 


FLAVOR 

B1 


5 points 

ended  flavor  of  well- 
baked  ingredients 


FLAVOR 

Undesirable  flavor 
Of f “f 1 avor 
Aftertaste 


General  Rating:  5--very  good 

4 — good 
3— fair 
2 — poor 
1 — very  poor 

If  a low  score  is  given,  check  the  reason  or  reasons  in  the  column  to  the 
right. 
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Score  Card  for  Exercise  3:  Evaluation  of  Vegetables 


Date Scorer's  Name_ 

Product 

For  each  sample,  rate  the  qualities  listed  by  placing  in  the  proper  column 
the  numerical  score  that  best  applies. 


Character i st ics 

Check 

Reasons  or  Other  Comments 

APPEARANCE 

3.  Attractive,  Intact 
2.  Unattractive 
1.  Wrinkled,  Broken,  or 
S 1 ough i ng 

COLOR 

3.  Natural,  Bright,  Fresh 
2.  Slightly  Dull,  Faded,  or 
Uneven 

1.  Unattractive,  Off-Color 

TEXTURE 

3.  Firm,  Tender 
2.  Moderately  Tough  or 
Moderately  Mushy 
1.  Mushy,  or  Tough  and  Fibrous 

FLAVOR 

3.  Pleasing,  Fresh 
2.  Moderately  Weak  or 
Moderately  Strong 
1.  Unpleasant,  Off-Flavor 

GENERAL  ACCEPTABILITY 
3.  Very  Good 
2.  Fair 
1 . Very  Poor 

Total  Score 
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Some  of  the  More  Common  Subjective  Tests 
for  Scoring  Quality  of  Food 

These  tests  require  a panel  of  tasters  or  scorers.  The  number  on  the 
panel  varies,  but  4 to  8 is  the  usual  panel  size.  The  larger  research 
laboratories  often  have  trained  members  for  their  taste  panels.  This  is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  on  the  high  school  level.  It  ® visa  e 
for  the  high  school  student  to  use  scoring  tests  since  the  results  are 
easily  assembled,  averaged,  and  interpreted.  The  following  explanations 

are  adapted  from  Lowe  (6) . 

Scoring  tests  ...  t. 

This  is  the  most  frequently  used  of  the  subjective  tests.  The  scorer 

is  given  a score  sheet  to  use  in  evaluating  the  product.  The  scorer 
then  gives  a numerical  score  for  each  quality  of  the  product  listed. 

For  example  the  scorer  might  be  asked  to  give  each  of  the  three  quali- 
ties flavor,  texture,  and  color  a score  from  one  to  five,  five  being 
high.  After  observation  and  tasting  each  of  these  qualities  would  be 

so  scored. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  experimenter  to  make  out  the  score  sheet..  Sample 
sheets  have  been  included  in  the  Appendix.  Generally  a score  range 
from  1 to  5 is  considered  best.  In  making  out  the  score  sheet,  care 
must  be  taken  to  give  the  proper  emphasis  to  the  various  qualities. 

For  example,  a good  score  card  would  not  have  a possible  high  of  5 ^or 
texture  and  2 for  flavor  since  flavor  is  equal  to  or  more  important 
than  texture. 

Ranking  test  , 

The  scorer  ranks  the  samples  either  in  decreasing  or  increasing  order 

of  some  characteristic.  The  samples  may  be  ranked  as  to  over-all 
quality,  or  characteristics  may  be  considered  separately  as  texture, 
tenderness,  or  flavor. 

Triangle  test  . , • 1 1 u 

The  scorer  is  9iven  three  sernples.  Two  sre  i dent i cel  in  el  I but  one 

respect.  The  scorer  is  to  select  the  different  sample.  This  test 

is  often  used  to  test  the  ability  of  a scorer. 

Paired  samples 

The  scorer  is  given  two  products  which  are  identical  in  all  but  one 
respect.  The  scorer  is  to  determine  which  is  better  in  this  one 
respect.  For  instance,  the  scorer  might  receive  two  pieces  of  meat 
identical  in  every  way  except  in  tenderness  and  be  asked  to  determine 
which  is  more  tender. 

Dilution  test 

The  scorer  is  given  several  samples  containing  varying  amounts  of  a 
certain  ingredient  but  identical  in  all  other  respects.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  scorer  to  attempt  to  place  the  samples  in  order  as  to  decreasing 
or  increasing  amounts  of  the  ingredient.  An  example  of  this  would  be 
samples  of  whole  milk  which  are  diluted  with  varying  amounts  of 
reconstituted  non-fat  dried  milk.  The  scorer  would  be  asked  to  place 
these  in  order  from  least  amount  of  non-fat  dried  milk  used  to  most  used. 
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Examples  of  Objective  Tests  for  Certain  Characteristics  of  Food 

Ink  Imprints  for  determining  grain  of  breads  and  cakes,  modified 
from  Child  and  Purdy  (3) 

Ink  imprints  may  be  made  of  breads  and  cakes.  It  is  better  to 
freeze  cakes  in  order  to  secure  a distinct  print.  Imprints  of  breads 
can  be  made  satisfactorily  without  freezing. 

Prepare  a mixture  of  equal  parts  mimeograph  ink,  glycerine  and 
water.  The  water  may  not  be  necessary  if  the  ink  is  thin.  Cut  a piece 
of  blotting  paper  slightly  larger  than  the  surface  of  the  product  of 
which  a print  is  to  be  made.  Allow  the  blotter  to  absorb  all  of 
the  ink  mixture  possible  by  working  ink  into  the  blotter  with  a soft 
brush.  Place  this,  ink  side  up,  on  a board  and  by  means  of  thumb 
tacks  stretch  tightly  a piece  of  thin,  smooth,  soft,  plain-textured 
cloth  over  the  ink  surface.  Excess  ink  should  be  avoided  for  this 
would  result  in  uneven  prints. 

Press  the  surface  of  the  product  to  be  printed  against  the  inked 
blotter  and  press  lightly  over  the  entire  product.  Carefully  place 
the  inked  surface  of  the  product  down  on  newsprint  and  press  gently 
so  that  an  imprint  will  be  made  on  the  newsprint.  Remove  the  product 
carefully  so  the  imprint  will  not  be  smeared.  Blot  the  print  care- 
ful 1 y and  al low  to  dry. 

Seed  Displacement  for  determining  volume  of  biscuits.  Modified  from 
Binning  and  Geddes  (2) 

1.  Determine  the  volume  of  a small  pan  by  filling  it  with  rape  seed 
or  flax  seed  from  a paper-lined  funnel.  Level  off  once.  Take 
average  of  several  readings.  Empty  seeds  from  pan. 

2.  Place  at  least  five  biscuits  in  the  pan  used  in  step  one.  Fill 
with  seeds  by  filling  the  funnel  completely  with  seeds  and  allowing 
all  to  run  through,  then  adding  a definite  amount,  if  necessary, 

to  complete  filling  of  pan.  Level  off  once. 

3.  Pour  seeds  from  pan  into  a second  paper-lined  funnel  which  is 
supported  by  a metal  graduate.  Remove  biscuits  from  pan. 

4.  Take  a careful  reading  of  height  of  seeds  in  metal  cylinder. 

5.  Subtract  reading  obtained  in  step  4 from  reading  obtained  in  step 
1 to  obtain  biscuit  volume.  Divide  by  number  of  biscuits  to  get 
average  volume  of  biscuits. 
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Outcomes  to  be  Expected 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  take  another  look  at  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do.  The  activities  for  classroom  use  which  have  been 
described  in  this  issue  imply  a very  different  approach  from  that  demon- 
strated  by  laboratory  periods  devoted  to  preparation  of  single  foods,  which 
are  then  hastily  eaten  and  evaluated  superficially.  Certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  eliminate  all  consideration  of  family  meals,  or  of  the  aesthetic 
and  social  values  related  to  the  service  of  food  in  the  home.  However,  work 
with  food  is  a "natural"  for  helping  students  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
way  in  which  basic  scientific  principles  operate  in  their  daily  lives.  And 
we  need  to  keep  our  purpose  clearly  in  mind: 

We  are  aiming  to  develop  the  ability  to  t h i n k- - 
clearly, 
critically, 
anal yt i cal  1 y . 

On  pp.  267-268  of  the  book,  Education  for  Effective  Thinki_ng,  Burton, 
Kimball  and  Wing  state  that  one  may  be  said  to  think  effectively  to  the 
degree  that  he  behaves  in  any  of  the  following  ways. 
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1.  Recognizes  and  defines  problems,  identifies  issues 

2.  Formulates,  extends,  and  verifies  feasible  hypotheses 

3.  Collects,  selects,  or  selectively  recalls  relevant  data,  differen- 

tiates between  reliable  and  unreliable  sources,  between  factual 
and  non-factual  sources 

4.  Recognizes  reliable  experiments 

5.  Draws  reasonable  inferences  regarding  cause  and  effect,  logical 

implication,  valid  generalization,  reliable  prediction,  and 
accurate  description 

6.  Recognizes  and  evaluates  implicit  assumptions,  uses  postul at ional 

arguments  logically,  recognizes  relevant  value  systems  and  uses 
them  reasonably 

7.  Recognizes  errors  and  fallacies 

8.  Comes  to  decisions  or  conclusions,  tests  them,  applies  them  to 

pertinent  situations 

9.  Applies  semantic  principles  to  language  used 

No  one  does  these  things  automatically!  Perhaps  we  need  to  reverse 
the  familiar  platitude  about  good  example.  Effective  thinking  is  taught, 
not  caught!  And  the  skills  which  go  to  make  up  effective  thinking  have  to 
be  taught  in  small  doses,  too,  with  much  repetition  and  much  practice, 
especially  for  the  slower  learner.  The  less  able  child,  incidentally,  needs 
education  for  thinking  just  as  much  as  does  the  better  student. 

Examples  of  learnings 

Remember  the  boiling  water? 

What  skills  of  effective  thinking  can  students  be  learning  as  they 
carry  out  this  "simple"  activity? 

To  begin  with,  they  are  starting  to  make  careful,  accurate  observations, 
and  as  a result  to  see  many  details  which  have  gone  unnoticed  before.  Using 
Burton,  Kimball  and  Wing's  terminology,  we  may  say  that  they  are  collecting 
relevant  data  by  means  of  their  own  sensory  powers,  and  increasing  the 
acuity  of  the  senses  in  the  process. 

As  they  attempt  to  describe  the  stages  of  boiling  water,  they  are 
learning  to  use  words  accurately  and  to  choose  the  most  suitable  words  to 
make  the  phenomena  observed  clear  to  another. 

Further  practice  in  all  of  these  skills  would  be  important.  Observing 
the  boiling  of  a sugar  sirup  might  be  an  interesting  variation.  Could  the 
students  learn  to  distinguish  between  plain  water  and  a sugar-water  solution 
merely  by  watching  each  boil? 
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It  will  be  helpful  here  if  the  teacher  is  careful  about  using  correct 
terminology.  For  example,  we  often  use  the  words  "solution"  and  "mixture" 
in  ways  that  are  not  chemically  accurate. 

As  students  note  differences  in  the  time  required  for  boiling  water  at 
different  burner  settings,  or  in  saucepans  of  different  sizes  and  materials, 
they  can  be  taught  to  draw  reasonable  inferences  regarding  cause  and  effect. 
Identification  of  the  variables  involved,  and  of  procedures  used  to  control 
them,  could  help  these  future  consumers  of  research  begin  to  develop  some 
criteria  for  recognizing  reliable  experiments. 

It.  is  only  a step  further  to  helping  them  formulate  some  reasonable 
hypotheses,  based  on  the  observed  behavior  of  the  water  under  different 
conditions.  Simple  experiments  to  verify  these  hypotheses  might  be  devised. 
Some  limitations  to  the  possibility  of  individual  hypothesis  verification 
could  also  be  pointed  out.  For  example,  it  might  be  somewhat  difficult  for 
an  i ndi vidual  to  verify  the  hypotheses: 

Any  non-volatile  substance  dissolved  in  water  will  raise 
the  boiling  point  of  water. 

A discussion  of  the  basis  for  accepting  this  as  a working  hypothesis 
could  lead  to  a consideration  of  the  role  of  the  word  of  authorities  in 
helping  us  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions.  One  cannot  try  out  everythi ng 
for  himself!  The  importance  of  distinguishing  between  reliable  and 
unreliable  sources  of  information  should  be  brought  out  at  this  point. 

Another  caution-- 

We  want  to  avoid  giving  students  the  impression  that  a hypothesis 
is  "proved"  once  and  for  all.  "Testing"  is  a more  accurate  word, 
implying  that  further  information  or  newly  developed  methods  may 
suggest  a re-opening  of  the  problem.,  further  experimentation,  and  the 
acceptance  of  a revised  hypothesis.  As  an  aid  in  developing  this 
habit  of  thinking,  students  can  be  encouraged  to  look  for  examples 
of  exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions,  to  generalizations  which  have 
been  formulated  in  class. 


Repetition  for  thorough  learning 

The  outcomes  described  in  the  previous  section  will  not  become  "stan- 
dard procedure"  for  most  students  without  much  repetition.  The  practice 
of  the  desired  behaviors  in  new  contexts  will  not  only  reinforce  it  but 
will  serve  to  maintain  interest. 

Many  of  the  experiments  suggested  earlier  could  be  analyzed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  work  with  the  boiling  water.  All  of  them  can  be  used  to 
help  students  search  out  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

* Browning  starch  apparently  changes  its  thickening  power. 
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* Heating  water  influences  the  amount  of  sugar  which  will  dissolve  in  it. 


* Lemon  juice  does  something  to  prevent  the  darkening  of  an  apple  exposed 
to  the  air. 


Our  aim  is  to  encourage  students  to  say-about  these  reactions,  and 
about  other  everyday  phenomena  which  they  observe. 


"I  wonder  why." 


We  hope  further  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  reasonable  inferences, 
and  tfusHhese  as  a guide  to  their  own  behavior.  A 
a copy  of  a scone  recipe  from  which  the  amount  of  shortening 
tall^been  omitted.  One  girl  came  back  the  next  day 

teacher  "I  started  to  make  these  last  night,  she  said,  ^ ^ 

that  the  fat  was  missing.  My  mother  said  I had  better  follow  the  recipe. 

But  J_  knew  it  must  be  wrong." 


She  had  also  known  how  much  shortening  to  add.  since  her  class  had  been 
taiinht  what  proportions  of  fat  and  flour  were  used  to  produce  baked  products 
of  various  futures.  Her  scones  were  successful  and  she  was  very  pleased 
with  herself.  A good  thinker  in  the  makingl 


The  Techniques  of  Scientific  Investigation 


Senior  high  school  girls  who  have  worked  through  the  unit  in  experi- 

mental  cookery  should  have  learned  many  new  skills.  ^ goes 

unit  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  careful,  detailed  5°®^ 

into  reLarch  work.  It  is  important  that  each  girl  have  c early  in  m nd 
what  her  objectives  are,  before  gathering  data.  The  ability  of  the  girl 
will  have  ti  be  considered.  Even  slow  students 

work  They  cannot,  however,  write  their  own  directions  for  doing  it.  The 
teacher  mult  provide  these,  as  well  as  emotional  support,  close  ?h=ervation, 
criticism  of  work  habits  and  techniques  and  a great  de^ 
warranted  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  talented 
encouragement  to  help  her  in  selecting  a challenging  problem,  thinking 
through  her  objectives,  deciding  on  procedures,  carrying  out  her 
recording  the  data  accurately,  and  finally,  in  evaluating  the  degree  of 
confident  which  can  be  placed  in  her  conclusions,  and  in  applying  them  to 

new  s i t uat i ons . 


Exactness  is  necessary  in  scientific  laboratories.  The  importance  of 
accuracy,  and  even  of  neatness,  has  sometimes  been  overlooked  in  our  past 
work.  How  often  have  we  accepted  messy  and  carelessly  done  papers.  C 
handwriting  or  printing  and  legible,  uniformly  s i zed .numeral s contribute 
to  ease  in  understanding  a research  report. 


Skill  in  manipu-lative  techniques  is  also  necessary.  Students  are  asked 
to  compare  homemade  and  package  mix  products.  An  important  point  s°"|etimes 
overlooked,  however,  is  that  the  homemade  product  of  an  unski 1 1 ed  person, 
who  uses  careless  techniques,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  a high  quality.  In 
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order  to  make  a valid  test--to  measure  what  one  is  presumed  to  be  measuring— 
the  student  must  pract i ce  unt i 1 she  is  able  to  make  a high  quality  product. 
Even  the  preparation  of  a mix  requires  some  ski  1 1 on  the  part  of  the  cook. 
And,  of  course,  either  type  of  product  can  be  spoiled  by  factors  unrelated 
to  the  mixing,  such  as  pan  size  and  oven  temperature.  A student  who  realizes 
that  an  Important  purpose  of  research  is  to  develop  accurate  facts  and/or 
generalized  statements  to  guide  future  actions,  should  see  the  need  of 
eventually  acquiring  techniques  which  are  good  enough  so  that  she  can  achieve 
dependable  evidence.  We  may  hope  that  she  will  then  be  ready  to  spend  the 
necessary  time  and  effort  to  develop  these  skills. 

Relating  experimental  work  to  basic  principles 

One  way  of  unifying  the  work  in  advanced  classes  might  be  to  use 
several  demonstrations  or  experiments  which  related  to  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciple of  chemistry  or  physics.  The  students  would  then  be  able  to  see  how 
a single  generalization  or  principle  can  be  applicable  to  a number  of 
different  situations.  Various  members  of  the  class  could  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  carry ing  out  the  different  demons trations  and  showi ng  the 
results  to  the  group.  To  reinforce  the  learning,  it  would  be  important  to 
have,  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  a discussion  directed  toward  the  state- 
ment of  the  principle  involved  and  an  exploration  of  its  application  to  food 
preparation. 

For  example,  we  might  consider  the  basic  biological  process  of  osmosis, 
which  influences  and  serves  as  an  explanation  for  many  things  which  we  do 
in  our  work  with  foods. 

Students  who  have  had  chemistry  should  have  learned  the  theoretical 
basis  for  this  principle.  The  necessary  subject  matter  content  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A true  solution  is  a mixture  in  which  a substance  has  been  reduced 

to  scattered  molecules.  The  molecules  of  a dissolved  substance 
do  not  reunite  unless  some  change  occurs,  such  as  heating  or 
evaporation. 

2.  In  a true  solution,  as  for  example,  a sugar  sirup,  the  water 

molecules  and  sugar  molecules,  which  are  constantly  moving, 
distribute  themsel ves  e/enly  with  respect  to  one  another,  and 
rebound  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  sides  of  the  con- 
tainer. Considerable  pressure  results  from  these  impacts 
within  and  throughout  the  solution.  This  inner-solution 
pressure  is  called  osmot i c pressure. 

3.  Osmotic  pressure  depends  on  and  is  directly  proportional  to,  the 

concentration  of  dispersed  particles  within  the  solution. 

Therefore  the  greater  the  amount  of  sugar  in  a sugar  sirup, 
the  greater  the  osmotic  presure  within  it.  Osmotic  pressure 
in  salt  solutions  is  greater  than  in  glucose  solutions  of 
equal  concentration  because  salt  ionizes,  or  breaks  up  into 
more  particles. 

4.  Whenever  two  solutions  of  different  concentrations,  a. g.  of 

different  osmotic  pressures,  are  separated  by  a membrane 
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which  is  permeable  to  both  solvent  and  solute: 

a.  more  solute  molecules  will  pass  through  the  membrane 

from  the  solution  of  higher  osmotic  pressure,  where 
more  solute  particles  hit  against  the  membrane,  than 
will  pass  through  from  the  opposite  direction. 

b.  more  solvent  (water)  molecules  will  pass  from  the  solu- 

tion of  lower  osmotic  pressure,  where  the  greater 
number  of  water  molecules  hit  the  membrane,  than  will 
pass  through  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Thus  the  more  concentrated  solution  will  decrease  in  concen- 
tration and  increase  in  volume.  The  less  concentrated  solution 
will  increase  in  concentration  and  decrease  in  volume.  This 
attempt  to  equalize  the  concentration  of  the  two  solutions  is 
the  phenomenon  called  osmos i s . 

5,  Osmosis  occurs  whenever  two  solutionsof  different  concentrations 
are  separated  by  a permeable  membrane.  Although  diffusion  of 
particles  takes  place  in  both  directions,  more  solute  particles 
move  from  the  region  of  greatest  concentration,  and  therefore 
the  concentration  of  both  solutions  tends  to  be  equalized. 

Suqqested  ways  to  illustrate  the  principle 

'''  Take  two  pieces  of  soft,  ripe  fruit  such  as  a plum  or  a pear.  Place 
one  in  a concentrated  sugar  solution,  the  other  in  plain  water.  All 
to  stand  for  several  hours  or  overnight. 

Do  -the  same  with  dried  prunes  or  apricots.  Compare  the  flavor  and 
texture  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  the  soaking 
1 i qui d . 

* Experiment  with  cooking  fresh  and  dried  fruits  in  plain  water,  in 
different  concentrations  of  sirup  and  at  gentle  and  rapid  rates  of 
boiling,  keeping  constant  other  variables  such  as  gooking  time,  size 
of  pan,  amount  of  liquid,  and  the  weight  and  size  of  fruit. 

* Pare  and  slice  a fresh  cucumber.  Subject  slices  to  different  treat- 
ments such  as 

a.  leaving  on  a dish  at  room  temperature 

b.  soaking  in  strong  salt  solution  for  twenty  minutes 

c.  soaking  in  strong  salt  solution  for  forty  minutes 

d.  soaking  in  fresh  water  for  forty  minutes 

e.  soaking  in  strong  salt  solution  for  twenty  minutes,  then  in 

fresh  water  for  forty  minutes 

* Dry  foods  such  as  apples  or  pears.  Compare  keeping  qualities  with 
that  of  fresh  fruit. 

* Prepare  preserves,  noting  methods  used  to  keep  the  pieces  of  fruit 
whole. 

* Prepare  pickles  with  brine. 


* Prepare  sauerkraut. 
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Suggested  explanations  in  terms  of  the  principle 

1.  If  the  concentration  of  sugar  in  the  solution  is  greater  than  the 

concentration  of  materials  within  the  plant  cells,  more  sugar 
will  pass  into  the  fruit  from  the  sugar  solution  than  will  pass 
from  the  fruit  juices  into  the  sugar  solution.  For  the  water, 
however,  the  opposite  will  be  true.  Therefore  the  fruit  in  a 
concentrated  sugar  solution  shrivels  and  becomes  sweeter.  The 
sirup  becomes  less  sweet. 

2.  More  sugar  diffuses  through  the  skin  from  inside  the  fruit  to  the 

outside  than  vice  v^sa,  while  more  water  diffuses  from  the 
outside  into  the  dried  fruit  or  vegetable  than  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  surrounding  water  gains  in  sweetness  as  the 
fruit  becomes  plumper.  If  sugar  solution  is  used  fruit  will 
soften  but  remain  more  wrinkled.  The  two-way  diffusion  of  water 
and  soluble  salts  and  sugars  is  speeded  up  by  gentle  heating. 

When  actual  cooking  starts,  however,  the  permeable  membranes  are 
softened  and  changed  by  heat. 

3.  Water  is  withdrawn  from  the  tissues  of  the  cucumber  when  it  is 

placed  in  a strong  salt  solution;  therefore,  it  becomes  limp. 

The  water  is  replaced  when  the  salt  solution  is  replaced  by 
fresh  water  and  the  slice  becomes  firmer  again.  Salt  molecules 
diffuse  also,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  those  of  the  water. 

4.  Microorganisms  are  destroyed  by  drying.  When  tissues  are  fresh, 

there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the 
solutions  within  the  cells  of  bacteria,  yeasts  and  molds,  and 
the  pressure  outside  in  the  food  which  contains  these  organisms. 
When  water  is  evaporated  from  the  food  the  concentration  of^ 
salts  and  sugars  is  increased,  the  osmosis  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed and  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  protoplasm  of  the 
microorganisms  more  rapidly  than  it  is  restored.  As  a result, 
they  are  killed.  The  dryness  prevents  spores  from  germinating, 
as  well  as  providing  an  unfavorable  situation  for  bacterial  life. 

5.  In  order  to  keep  cooked  fruit  in  whole  pieces,  it  may  be  placed 

in  a thin  sugar  sirup  first  and  boiled  very  gently.  The  sirup 
will  have  a slight  strengthening  action  upon  the  fruit  tissue 
cell  walls.  The  concentration  of  the  sirup  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  produce  a product  of  the  desired  sweetness. 

6.  Any  bacterium  is  composed  in  part  of  a true  solution  of  salts 

and  other  substances  enclosed  in  a permeable  membrane.  When 
it  is  surrounded  by  brine,  more  water  molecules  will  diffuse 
from  inside  the  bacterial  cell  to  the  outer  solution  than  in 
the  reverse  direction.  Thus  the  bacterium  becomes  "dehydrated. 

It  is  either  killed  or  its  activity  is  greatly  limited.  More 
salt  molecules  diffuse  into  the  bacterium  than  from  the  inside 
to  the  outer  solution,  and  this  upsets  the  cell  chemistry,  also. 

7.  Sauerkraut  makes  use  of  salt  in  a low  concentration  together  with 

acids.  The  small  amount  of  salt  adds  flavor  to  the  food,  but  the 
dehydration  it  produces  in  microorganisms  is  not  enough  to  des- 
troy them.  The  oscnosis  disturbance  is  between  the  particles 
of  food  themselves  and  the  surrounding  salt  solution.  The 
difference  in  osmotic  pressure  causes  some  water  and  sugar  to 
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be  withdrawn  from  the  foods  intpP  the  salt  solution.  Bacteria 
feed  upon  this  sugar  and  acids  are  formed.  Eventually,  the 
acid  concentration  is  too  great  for  bacterial  ac*tiv4<ty  to  con- 
tinue. f 

Two  helpful  teacher  references 

o 

Foods  and  Principles  of  Cookery,  by  Natalie  K.  Fitch  and  Charlotte  A.  Fran- 
cis. Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey.  19^. 

Food  Preparation — Principles  and  Procedures  (a  laboratory  manual),  by 
Elizabeth  Sutherland  and  P.  Mabel  Nelson.  Win.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Inc., 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
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This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  of 
Home  Economics  edited  by  Professor  Letitia  Walsh  before 
her  retirement  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  The 
idea  for  the  Illinois  Teacher  originated  with  Professor 
Walsh.  She  devoted  many  hours  of  dedicated  service  to 
its  development.  Evidence  that  it  met  a felt  need  in 
the  field  of  Home  Economics  Education  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  its  circulation  increased  from  two 
hundred  to  approximately  three  thousand  over  its  first 
five  years  df  publication. 

At  this  time,  the  Home  Economics  Education  staff 
of  the  Uni  vers i ty  of  Illinois  wishes  to  honor  Professor 
Walsh  and  to  express  appreciation  for  all  of  her  fine 
work  on  the  1 1 1 i noi s Teacher  of  Home  Economi cs. 

Publ i cat  ion  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home 
Economi cs  is  being  continued  under  the  guidance  of  a 
new  editorial  board.  Th^/remaining  five  issues  for 
1962-63  will  reach  you  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Plans  are  also  under  way  for  continued  publi- 
cation in  1963-64. 
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This  new  publication  stems  from  the  great  demand  for,  and  excellent  response 
to,  its  predecessor.  Analysis  of  the  Potential  Labor  Supply  in  DuPage  County, 

Illinois  1963-69. 

With  th6s, expansion  of  the  data-gathering  processea  for  the .annual  study, 
Bnrloyed  Workers  Covered  by  the  Illinois  Unemrloyment  Compensation  Act, 
reUntly  distributed,  additional  analytic  aspects  can  now  be  viewed  with 
regard  to  DuPage  County.  For  this  present  version  of  the  DuPaae  County 
study,  two  tables  have  been  expanded,  and  I6  additional  tables  incorporated. 
This  type  of  study  has  been  used  in  the  past  by  various  planning  associations 
as  a basis  for  estijnating  future  economic  grovrbh,  for  establishing  zoning 
regulations,  in  plotting  the  need  for  additional  highways  and  other  basic ^ 
services.  Such  studies  are  also  used  for  planning  expansion  and/or  location 
of  new  business  and  industria.1  complexes,  and  as  an  important  operational 
tool  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Smployment  Security I 

For  further  information  or  extra  copies  of  this  report,  please  direct  your 
inquiries  to: 


Illinois  State  Employment  Service 
Chicago  Research  and  Statistics  bnit 
1635  West  Ogden  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Tel.:  829-6310 


Fr-.nk  Igolka,  Chief 
Chicago  Operations 
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Historically,  DuPage  County  has  been  known  as  resident!^ 

for  city  eyecutivcs  and  professionals  desiring  to  combine  th^  ~g  *n  c.g- 
urban  business  opFortunity  with  suburban  livinf.  I'ntil  recently,  local  jo 
orrortunities  were/'iconfined  aljnost  entirely  to  industries  !,rach  cater  to  the  . 
nilds  of  the  ropuliition  — government,  trade,  recreation,  and  rersonal  services. 

During  -forld  bar  II,  several  largeu^defense  producers  opened  plants^  in 
County  However,  as  laCe  as  1950,  there  vrere  roughly  only  e5,cC0  o.qtually 
workine  vjithin  the  area— and  only  4, COO  of  these  were 

By  1964,  aiproxiaately  55,000  earned  their  livelihood  in  the  County--1i,COO  n 
rAducticn  Ltivities.  The  trend  toward  incusirial  exT^sion  in  I^;;}o®j:ounty, 
as  in  all  periphery  bounties  of  the  Chicago  Standard  hetropoiiean  otatisti.,.1 
Trea;  hts  gained  s"treng:th.  Efforts  of  the  DiFage  Industrial  development  to- 
nission  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  ".bout  this  incustri«  gr  . •- 

group  was  organized  in  1959  to  secure  full  participatioh  for  the  ^ 

expanding  importance  of  tho  suburbs.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Commi..sion, 

10  percent  of  the  County's  land  area  has  been  zoned  lor  incustnal  use. 

All  signs  point  to  an  even  more  substantial  groivth  in  DuPage  County  emplojTOent 
during  the^everal  years  to  come.  By  1970,  a much  greater  ProP^^tion  ^ the 
local  force  is  likely  to  be  working  in  DuPage  County, -.e:lthough  many  vail 
continue  to  commute  to  jobs  outside  their  home  area.. 

Analysis  of  aiiployment  in  DuPage  County 

Since  1951  employment  in  establishments  covered  t.y  the  Illinois  Unemployment 
Com;:nlatlA  let  h "s  skyrocketed  over  750  percent  i"  f 
Both  manufacturing  and  nonmanul  cturing  inoustrics  .cg.isterec.  p F 
gains,  with  the  nonmanufecturinr  segment  employing  approximateli  twice  th 
numbed  of  workers  in  manufacturing.  Little  rellive  deviation  h.".s  occurred 
betv/een  the  two  ' roups  over  the  yea,rs, 

U, C.  Covered.  Rmplo^Tnent  in  1951  totaled  10,979,  while  the  ^964  10(91 

r;ported  at  30,920.  A percentare  distribution  by  industry  flowed  that  in  19^ 
the  retail  trade  segment  claimed  the  greatest  ni^ber  of  workers 
with  the  service  incustry  a distant  second  at  10.4  percent,  ^ ^ 

ing  groups,  electrical  machinery  vxas  highest,  with  7.3  percent,  iiost  oi  th 
remaining  .employment  vias  evenly  distributed  among  several  groups. 

DuPaae  County  emrlo.yiaent  is  concentrated  in  such  centers  of  populaUon  as 

Downers  ■'■rove,  Elmhurst,  ,,hc-."ton,  and  Addison,  ertL 

between  the  industrial  endeavors  of  these  communities.  This  is  to  be  e...ected, 
since  each  community  fostevs  the  -rovrth  of  those  industries  traditionally 
located  within  its  bound^ies. 

Projections  of  total  wape  and  salaried  employment  to  1970  were  made,  based  on 
t^e  p-lsi;  U.C.  Covered  imfloyment  trends.  Since  1955,  U.C.  Covered 
has  risen  on  the  averare  of  17.3  percent  a .year,  There  are  strong  incications 
that  this  fast-paced  rise  will  continue  in  DuPage  County  at  least  to  tte  end  of 
the  decade.  Therefore,  wage  and  salaried  employment  can  be  e..pected  to  c. 
double  its  1964  level  and  total  apfroximately  103,000  by  19/OJ. 
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Analysis  of  the  Potential  Resident  Labor  Supply  in  DuFage  County 
DuPaRe  County  is  located  within  the  Chicago  Standard  Ketroplitan  Statistical 

tfa^el  expense.  Although  it  is  probable  that  industrial  expansion 
tinue  to  be  significant  in  adjacent  counties  also,  the 

growth  in  those  counties  vri.ll  be  adequate  to  provide  conmuters  to  DuPag 
establishments , 

There  are  prime  and  distinctive  characteristics 

They  differ  from  those  possessed  by  other  workers  in  the  State  of  Him 
the  Chicago  SMSA  in  the  following  ways; 

1-  High  Exodus  of  Workers— More  than  half  of  the  resident  work  force  is 
employed  outside  the  Co{^.  Il^is  is  sub st ant iaHy_ higher  than  -for  any  other 

county  in  tHe  State, 

2.  T.w  Ilnammovment  Rate-IXiPage  County  consistently  has 

The  i960  Census  listed  only  ^'.2  percent  of  the  coun  y s wor  " ' 

as  compared  to  the  average  of  4.3  percent  for  the  State  a • 

unemnloyment  rate  in  DuPage  County  may  be  attributed  to  (1)  the  hifeh  ^ 

educatiOTal  attainment  of  the  population,  and  (2)  the  small  proport 
skilled  workers. 

3.  Wab  Fducational  Attainment-The  educational  attainment  of 

nnPape  Countv  is  the  highest  in  the  State.  According  to  the  i960  Census 
Tz  p^rSnt  of  tLs:  over  25  years  of  age  completed  four  years  of  high  school  or 
more  as  contrasted  with  42  percent  for  the  entire  Chicago  SMoA. 

4.  Greater  Representation  in  Skilled  Occupations— The  proportion  of  the  DuFage 

trkerl  experience  in  skill— occupations  was  far 

pxamnle  nrof essional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  mad',  up  lu.O  percent 
treSloyefin  M-age  County  in’l960,  but  only  10.S  percent  in  Cook  County. 

t Hiffh  EaminES  Rate-Because  of  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  workers 
skflfedf:^na^er— and  professional  occupational  “ 

DuPage  County  have  higher  earnings  than  anywhere  else  m 

Potential  Sources  for  Manpower  Re.cruitment  During  1965-1970 

It  is  estimated  that  over  65,000  workers  could  be  recruited  from  County's 
potential  labor  supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  industries  during  the 

next  several  years. 


1 . Workers  now'  conmuting  outside  DuPage  County  who  are 

available  for  local  jobs,  ^ 

2.  Housewives  and  other  viomen  not  currently  in  the 

labor  force. 

3.  Youth  entrants. 

4.  New  workers  expected  to  move  to  DuFage  County 
during  the  five-year  period. 

5.  Supply  available  from  ad-jacent  counties  through 
greater  in- commutation. 

^ Total  Ado.it ions 


10,000 

5,000 

20,000 

10,000 


20,000 

65,000 
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Illinois  Ststs  Employment  Service  Offices  Serving  DuPage  Countjr 


'^‘*"raU«1'la°r^“rUerintendent;  165  N.  Canal  St.;  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
“’'rrShTgofur^iafl  1635  W.  Ogden  Ave.;  Chicago,  Illinois  60G13 
■^":::rT!Trfen:?'kigf;  leo  «.  canm  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
‘■'1rarp:i;i-  (S:s)!’B^st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604 


Aurora: 

Raymond  1.  Powers, 


Manager ; 


221  Spruce” St . } Aurora,  iriinois 


60504 


Elgin: 

Cleo  Liepltz  (Mrs.),  Manager; 


76  S. 


Grove  Ave.;  Elgin,  Illinois 


60120 


LaGvange : 

John  Thomas,  Manager;  15  W. 


Calendar  Ave.;  LaGrange, 


Illinois 


60526 


West  Suburban: 

Anthony  Walat,  Manager;  30  N.  Fifth  iwe.; 


Maywood,  Illinois 


60153 
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Tablg:  I 


U.  C.  Covered  Employment  in  DuPage  County 
March,  1947  thru  1964 


Year 

Total 

Percent  of 
Chicago  SMSA 

1947 

7,998 

INA 

1949 

S,759 

INA 

1950 

9,421 

HJA 

1951 

10,979 

INA 

1952 

11,231 

0.6 

1953 

13,117 

0.7 

1954 

14,572 

0.8 

1955 

14,472 

0.8 

1957 

20,114 

1.1  1 , 

1959 

24,134 

1.3 

I960 

26,010 

1 .4 

1961 

27,410 

1.5 

1962 

28,347 

1.5 

1963 

30,827 

1.7 

1964 

■38,928 

2.0 

Table  II 

Covered  Bnplo^/ment  in  EoiPage  County^  by  Major  Community 

March,  1964 


lyDuPage  County  portion  of  area  served  by  office  located  outside  the  County 
To  e-'-j-d  disclosure  of  individual  firm  data; 


, Table  V 

Covered  Emplojniient  in  DuPage  County  by  IbES  Office  Area 
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PART  II 


NCNAGRICULTURaL  u-AGE  SAL,:.RL;;.D  EI^T  LOYMEl'lT 


IN 


DUPAGE  COUNTY 


o 

ERIC 


Table  VI 


N onagri  cultural  vvage  Sc  Salaried  iirnplo^nTi^nt  in  DuPage  County 

March;  1947  thru  19^4 


Year 

Total 

Percent  of 
Chicago 
SMSA 

1947 

21,800 

INA 

1949 

22^400 

INA 

1950 

22^700 

INA 

1951 

25,000 

IMA 

1952 

24,300 

1„0 

1953 

26,900 

1.1 

1954 

28,500 

1 .2 

1955 

27,100 

1,2 

1957 

34,500 

K4 

1959 

38,200 

1 ,6 

I960 

39,700 

1.6 

1961 

40,400 

1,7 

1962 

40,300 

1,6 

1963 

42,400 

1.7 

1964 

51,900 

2,1 
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K onagri  cult  Ural  Jage  & i:3alaried  tmplojnnent  in  DuPage  County,  by  Pfejor  Goraniunity 

mrch  1955,  1957,  fmd  1959  thru  1964 


PART  III 


ANTICIPATED  NOJAGRICILTU'RAL  WAGE  /iND  SALARIED  EMPLUyMSNT 


IN 


DUPAGE  COUNTY 


1965-1970 


/mticipated  Notiagrlcultural  Wage  & Salaried  Enployraent 

DuPage  County 

March,  103&  thru  1970 


Year 

Anticipated  Emplo3^:ient 

1965 

57, COO 

1966 

6<,00C 

1967 

'72,900 

196C 

Cl, 900 

1969 

92,000 

1970 

103,300 

ERIC 


by 


mm 


m 


Table  XII 

Anticipated  I'lonagric'ultural  vvage  and  Salaried  iiirtploynicnt  ^ by  Industry 

DuPage  County 
March,  1965-1970 
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DuPage  portions  only  of  areas  served  by  offices  located  outside  the  County 
Includes  DuFage  County  portion  of  Jilgin  Local  Office  Area. 
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FART  V 


MISCELLAMEOUS  DATA 


FROM 


r 


THE  U.  S.  CENSUS 


I960 


% 


o 

ERIC 

^ 


Table  IMII 

Comparison  of  Employed  Residents,  by  Industry 
DuPage  and  Cook  Counties 
April,  1 960 


Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  i960,  PC  (I),  15Cj' 111.,  Table  85. 
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TiCHKICAL  AFFLNLIX 


Data  contained  herein  is  revised  and  expanded  beyond  that  contained  in 
previous  studies.  This  publication  includes  the  first  estimates  of 
nonagricultural  wage  and  salary  emplo;^/ment  in  DuFage  County.  These 
estimates  v;ere  based  on  Standard  Metropolitwi  Statistical  Area  data 
which  was  adjusted  by  an  application  of  pertinent  U.  S.  Census  and  Un- 
employment Insurance  information. 

Geographical  distribution  of  data  in  this  edition  is  based  upon  economic 
boundaries  currently  established  by  the  Illinois  State  Snployment  Service. 
Data  collection  has  become  more  refined,  enabling  information  for  addi- 
tional communities  to  be  presented.  Revisions  occasioned  by  additional 
breakouts  were  projected  back  through  previous  years. 

Contents  provide  an  operational  function  for  divisions  of  the  Illinois 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  as  v;ell  as  informational  service  for 
public  users..  This  publication  also  contains  compilations  revealing 
U.  C.,  Covered  Bnployment  and  firms  in  DuPage  County,  by  respective 
administrative  area.s  served  by  the  Illinois  State  Enployment  Service 
Offices,. 

Interpretation  - U..  C,  covered  ejnployment  accounts  for  app'-roximately 
70  percent  of  all  employed  ivorkers  in  DuPage  County  and  is  generally 
a reliable  indicator  of  total  employment  and  its  fluctuations  \vithin 
and  between  separate  geographic  areas.  Hov/ever,  districts  which  contain 
Large  hospital  comple:-.es,  government  agencies,  or  universities  are  atypical 
since  such  employers  normally  are  not  covered  by  the  Illinois  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act, 
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GLOSSARY 


Chicago  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)— Includes  Cook,  DuPage,  Kane, 
Lake,  McHenry ^ and  Will  Counties  in  Illinois. 

Local  Office  Area— A geographic  area  within  DuPage  County  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a specific  office  of  the  Illinois  State  Emplo3^ent  Service.  The 
Professional,  Managerial,  and  Scientific  Office  serves  appropriate  occupations 
in  th^  portion  of  DuPage  County  otherwise  served  by  the  LaGrange  and  West  Subur- 
ban Offices, 

% 

The  LaGrange  and  West  Suburban  Offices  each  serve  all  industri^es  and  occupations 
related  thereto,  except  those  served  by  the  Professional  Office.  These  offices 
also  serve  parts  of  Cook  County,  but  data  for  those  parts  of  their  areas  are  not 
included  in  this  study. 

The  Aurora  and  Elgin  Offices  are  full— functioning,  i.e.,  they  serve  all  industries 
and  occupations  in  their  respective  parts  of  DuPage  County.  The  Aurora  Office  also 
serves  Kendall  County  and  part  of  Kane  County j the  Elgin  Office  also  serves  M<^enry 
County  and  parts  of  Kane  and  Cook  Counties,  Data  for  these  local  office  areas 
outside  DuPage  County  arc  not  included  in  this  study. 


Miscellaneous— A grouping  of  employment  in  those  geographic  areas  whose  separate 
employment,  in  terms  of  this  study,  was  relatively  insignificant. 

U.C.  Covered  Employment— Includes  all  workers  covered  under  the  Illinois  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act;  excludes  farm,  railroad,  government,  non-profit  institutional, 
domestic  service,  and  self-employed  workers  and  employees  of  finus  having  less  th^ 
four  workers,  unless  they  have  voluntarily  elected  coverage  or  are  subject  to  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

Unclassified— A grouping  of  employees,  such  as  salesmen  who  work  throughout  the 
area,  or  a grouping  of  emplo3nnent  in  firms  operating  in  several  locations  within 
the  area  and  whose  employment  data  is  not  available  by  individual  location. 
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Virginiajs  Region  II  is  embarking  upona  total  commitment  to  all  levels  of  education  with  awareness 
that  geographic,  demographic,  and  economic  influences  reguire  cooperative  effort  to  provide  comprehensive 
vocational  education.  A study  of  old  and  new  questions  has  helped  to  clarify  objectives,  problems,  and 
questions  which  must  be  synthesized  into  functional  curriculums.  There  is  a trend  toward  broad-based 
curriculums  employing  the  cluster  approach.  That  the  entire  program  of  vocational  education  revolves  around 
the  problem  of  student  guidance  is  recognized.  Prospects  for  the  regionis  evolving  vocational  education 
program  include  (1)  Vocational  education  will  be  a continuing  process  for  youth  and  adults,  (2)  Former 
students  will  be  consulted  regarding  course  offerings,  (3)  Instructional  television  will  be  a part  of  each 
school's  program,  (4)  Typing,  drafting,  and  like  courses  will  have  large  and  small  group  laboratory 
Instruction,  (5)  Course  emphasis  will  shift  from  producing  to  servicing  trades,  (6)  Industry  will  accept 
involvement  and  responsibi.l  ity,  (7)  Some  teachers  will  be  jointly  employed  with  industry,  (8)  The  school  day 
will  be  extended,  (9)  Area  vocational  schools  may  be  granted  their  own  tax  base,  (10)  Short  courses  will  be 
offered,  (11)  Labor  unions  will  cooperate  in  establishing  apprenticeship  programs,  and  (12)  Media  technicians 
and  teacher-aids  may  be  trained  for  the  school  systems.  (JM) 
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PREFACE  West  Virginia’s  Region  II  is  embarking  on  a 

path  of  total  commitment  to  education.  This 
is  emerging  as  a comprehensive  concern  for  all  aspects  of  educa- 
tion; pre-school,  general,  special,  vocational,  and  adult  educa- 
tion are  being  scrutinized  by  school,  community,  and  industry. 
Through  this  committal,  vocational  education  is  ’’coming  of  age”. 
Within  the  region  there  is  realization  that  a vocational  commit- 
ment must  be  made  and  that  a token  endeavor  will  not  suffice. 

Geographic,  demographic,  and  economic  influences  have  made 
the  counties  aware  of  the  necessity  of  cooperating  with  each  other 
to  effectuate  comprehensive  vocational  education.  Through  this 

av;areness  one  vocational-technical  center  has  opened  this  year 

$ 

(1967)  and  two  others  are  in  the  design  stages. 

1963  can  be  designated  as  the  year  of  vocational  education’s 
rebirth,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  Vdcational  Education  Act 
came  into  existence.  This  legislation  electrified  the  long  static 
vocational  scene.  With  the  aforementioned  act  and  additional  fi- 
nancial  aid  from  state  and  regional  authorities,  the  economic 
pressures,  which  tend  to  limit  vocational  education’s  offerings, 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  In  some  instances  state,  regional, 
and  federal  assistance  can  amount  to  nearly  80%  of  the  financial 
burden  for  the  county  or  counties  involved. 

PLANNING  As  educators  approach  the  problem  of  designing 

vocational  programs,  they  take  ”a  long  hard 
look”  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  vocational  activity.  This  criti- 
cal approach  to  their  planning  will  yield  a few  ’’new  twists”  to 


2' 


some  old  questions  and  raise  a few  new  questions;  for  example: 

1.  How  important  is  skill  training  as  compared  to  the 
understanding  of  underlying  principles  and  the  mas- 
tering of  related  knowledge  in  an  occupation?  Have 
the  new  programs  taken  into  account  the  significance 
of  rapid  technological  change? 

2.  How  can  educational  programs  be  designed  so  that 
general  and  vocational  components  are  effectively 
integrated?  Is  the  new  emphasis  on  vocational  ed- 
ucation tending  to  de- emphasize  general  education 
and/or  increase  the  separation  of  the  two? 

3.  Can  comprehensive  high  schools  encompass  the  pro- 
grams of  general  and  vocational  education  needed 
for  a wide  range  of  student  interests  and  abili- 
ties? Does  the  addition  of  an  area  vocational 
school  tend  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  comprehen- 
sive high  school? 

4.  How  many  and  what  kinds  of  people  need  vocational 
training  to  enter  the  world  of  work  at  a level  ap- 
propriate to  their  abilities  and  needs? 

5.  What  kinds  of  programs  will  help  people  with  special 
needs,  particularly  those  from  disadvantaged  areas? 

' 6.  What  national,  state,  and  local  policies,  organiza- 

tions, and  services  are  needed  to  further  develop 
and  administer  vocational  education?! 

Planning  for  vocational  education  must  be  a coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  many  groups ; local,  state  and  national  in- 
fluences will  enter  into  the  planning  considerations.  Of  these, 
local  and  state  influences  will  have  the  larger  voice  in  deciding 
what  is  needed  and  what  is  to  be  offered  in  any  vocational  program. 
The  relative  influence  of  groups  affecting  vocational  policy  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  results  of  a Santa  Clara*  County  (California) 
survey.  The  survey  showed: 

The  most  influential  is  : 1.  Citizens  advisory  committee 

2 . Advisory  committees  in  Depart- 

ment of  Employment 

3.  Direct  contact  with  industry 
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4.  Area  occupational  surveys 
5;  Requests  by  business  S industry 

6.  Newspaper  information 

7.  Evening  Division  Advisory  Council 

8.  Information  from  Chambers  of 

Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  Etc. 

9.  State  Department  of  Education 

suggestions 

10.  U.S.  Government  publications 

11.  Follow-up  reports  from  former 

students  2 


CURRICULUM  Curriculum,  the  backbone  of  planned  educational 

endeavors,  will  be  the  guiding  force  for  voca- 
tional education.  Vocational  education  has  the  dubious  position 
of  being  the  only  educational  area  that  can  have,  and  will  have 
its  curriculum  constantly  evaluated.  The  employment  secured  and 
maintained  by  the  product  of  vocational  education,  people  with 
skills,  will  be  the  index  by  which  school,  community  and  indus- 
try V7,ill  evaluate  and  thereby  affirnf  or  negate  the  schools  curriculum. 


Objectives  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary  School  Level: 

To  enable  in-school  youth  to: 

a.  Develop  entry-level  job  skills 

b.  Develop  habits  and  attitudes  which  contribute 

to  success  on  the  job 

c.  Know  the  organization  and  structure  of  a vocation 

d.  Know. how  to  enter  and  progress  within  the  vocation 

e.  Develop  skills  and  attitudes  which  facilitate  ad- 

justment by  the  student  (worker)  to: 

(1)  changes  in  technology  and  job  requirements 

(2)  changes  in  his  aspirations  3 

Problems  of  Curriculum  Development  in  Secondary  School  Vocational 
Education 

a.  Keeping  curricula  and  courses  of  study  up-to-date 

b.  Providing  effective  instructional  methods  and  media 

c.  Motivating  alienated,  disadvantaged  youth  toward  work 

d.  Evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 

e.  Providing  counseling  and  placement  service 
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f.  Obtaining  and  developing  qualified  teachers 

and  leaders 

g.  Achieving  effective  communication  and  cooperation 

among : 

(1)  general  education  and  vocational  education 

teachers  and  administrators 

(2)  different  groups  and  levels  of  vocational 

educators 

h.  Achieving  better  public  understanding  of  the  purpose 

and  place  of  vocational  education.^ 

Questions  Concerning  Vocational  Education  Curricula  in  Secondary 
Schools 


a.  What  is  vocational  education? 

b.  How  specific  should  vocational  education  be? 

c.  What  is  a desirable  relationship  between  skills, 

underlying  principles,  and  related  knowledge? 

d.  What  is  the  place  of  job  practice  or  "live  work" 

in  relation  to  exercises  and  simulation? 

e.  What  pre- vocational  experiences  are  desirable? 

What  is  an  effective  relationship  between  preparation 
for  the  world  of  work  and  preparation  for  living? 

g.  How  much  flexibility  (entry,  branching,  cross-over, 

etc.  ) is  feasible? 

h.  How  and  by  whom  are  these  issues  to  be  resolved?^ 

The  objectives,  problems,  and  questions  must  be  synthesized  into 

a functional  curriculum  for  each  proposed  school;  therefore,  it  is 

possible  that  no  two  schools  will  have  the  same  offerings. 

As  our  technical  society  evolves  at  a breathtaking  pace, 

schools  must  attempt  to  plan  for  the  future,  which  means  that  people 

must  be  trained  for  jobs  which  do  not  exist.  Inherent  in  planning 

for  the  future  is  the  fact  that  the  future  is  unknown.  With  this 

in  mind  educators  assume  one  of  three  roles:  (1)  accepting  the 

status-quo,  as  good  enough  for  tomorrow;  (2)  predicting  the  future 

% 

in  definite  parameters;  (3)  predicting  the  future  with  the  flexi- 
bility of  a generalist.  Few  educators  are  content  with  the  status- 
quo,.  and  even  fewer  are  bold  enough  to  profess  to  know  what  the  fu- 
ture will  yield ; therefore,  most  educators  are  advocating  the  third 
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alternative.  The  generalist,  for  example,  might  believe  that  the 
metal  trades  are  evolving  away  from  present  technology.  Predicated 
on  this  belief,  he  would  plan  for  a cluster  of  courses  dealing 
with  metalworking  rather  than  the  development  of  one  specific  skill. 
The  cluster  approach,  or  so  its  advocates  proclaim,  will  yield 
trained  personnel  who  are  versed  in  the  scope  of  an  area  rather 
than  just  one  phase  of  an  area.  The  nature  of  the  future  dictates 
to  many  vocational  educators  that  training  must  be  training  for 
people  who  must  adapt  to  a changing  industrial  society. 

GUIDANCE  . Following  planning  and  curriculum  another  area 

of  great  concern  tQ,the  vocational  educator 
is  that  of  vocational  guidance.  This  is  not  a new  hand-maiden  to 
education,  but  rather  it  is  a correlative  activity  which  an^dates 
the  Smith- Hughes  Act.  Vocational  programs  are  evaluated  on  the 
successes  of  their  students.  Therefore,  the  entire  program  of  vo- 
cational education  can  be  considered  to  Evolve  around  the  program 
of  student  guidance.  Students  who  have  the  full  benefit  of  counsel- 
ing are  more  apt  to  ’’find  themselves”  and  make  a success  of  their 
chosen  endeavors.  The  spectrum  of  vocational  guidance  is  a full 
year  program  including* 

Vocational  Information  Services 

Individual  Appraisal  Services 

Counseling  Services 

Vocational  Preparatory  Services 

Placement  Services 

Follow-up  or  Adjustment  Services 

Research  Services^ 
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It  may  be  prudent  to  note  that  counseling  a student  against 
pursuing  a vocational  program,  if  the  counseling  is  valid,  can 
serve  both  the  student  and  the  vocational  program  in  a positive  way. 
Needs  of  a particular  student  may  best  be  served  by  other  programs  ; 
additionally,  the  vocational  program  may  be  saved  the  problem  of 
having  a drop-out. 

Guidance  can  ultimately  be  the  most  important  aspect  of  a 
vocational  program,  for  it  is  this  endeavor  which  will  present  the 
program,  assist  in  selecting  the  students,  and  follow  the  students 
through  placement  and  evaluation. 


PROSPECTUS  Region  II  is  relatively  new  to  large  scale  vo- 

cational education,  whereas  many  areas  of  the 
nation  have  been  involved  with  this  phase  of  education  for  decades. 
This  region  will  have  the  opportunity  of  gleaning  the  fruits  of 
other^s  experimentation  while  planning  programs. 

Some  prospective  occurrences  for  the  region^ s evolving  vo- 
cational programs  will  be:  ^ 

A.  Vocational  Education  will  be  a continuing  process  for 
student  and  adult. 

B.  Each  student  will  become  a permanent  member  of  his 
school;  he  will  be  consulted  about  needed  course  • 
offerings . 

C.  Instructional  TV  will  become  part  of  each  school^ s pro- 
gram with  the  possibility  of  sharing  the  produced 

• - materials . - - 

D.  Typing,  drafting,  and  etc.  will  have  large  "open”  lab- 
oratories . Instruction  will  be  on  a large  and  small 
group  basis  with  practicing  on  the  student^ s unscheduled 
time. 


E.  Course  emphasis  will  shift  from  producing  to  servicing 
trades . 

F.  Industry  will  accept  responsibility  for  phases  of  the 
training  - ”on-the- job'’ . 

G.  Some  instructors  will  be  employed  by  industry  or  govern- 
ment and  teach  on  a shared  time  basis. 

H.  Vocational  schools  will  offer  courses  from  8:00  a.m. 
through  10:00  p.m. 

I.  Area  voeational'schools  may  be  granted  their  own  tax  base. 

J.  Short  courses  (refresher  type)  will  be  offered. 

K.  Unions  will  cooperate  in  establishing  apprentice 
programs . 

L.  Media  technicians  and  teacher- aids  may  be  trained  for 
the  school  systems. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  familiarize  many 
people  with  the  divergent  paths,  problems,  and  questions  which  the 
region’s  vocational  activities  may  encounter.  Secondarily,  the 
author  hopes  that  it  will  stir  the  imagination  of  teachers,  admin- 
istr^ors  and  community;  thereby,  yielding  a comprehensive,  realis- 
tic approach  to  vocational  education  for  Region  II. 


1 Draper,  Dale  C.  Educating  for  Work,  A Report  on  the  Current  Scene 

in  Vocational  Education  and  the  Committee’s  Conclusions,  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 

Principals,  1967),  p.  7. 

« ' 

2 Draper,  op.  cit . , pp.  35-36. 

^ Draper,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

^ Swanson,  Gordon  I.  Vocational  Education  for  Rural  America,  Year- 
book 1958-59,  (Washington,  D.  C.  : Department  of  Rural  Educa- 

tion, National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  1959), 

p.  288. 
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This  survey,  conducted  by  the  Research  and  Statistics  Section  and  the  Evansville  office  of  the  Indiana 
Employment  Security  Division,  reassessed  manpower  requirements  in  the  three-county  Evansville  area. 

Information  about  present  employment,  future  required  employment,  and  their  own  training  programs  was  obtained 
from  employers  in  88  occupations  constituting  48  percent  of  the  tota 1 ^nonfarm  employment  in^the  area.  Data 
concerning  trainee  output  were  also  obtained  from  other  public  and  private  training  facilities.  All  segments 
of  industry  anticipated  increases  in  employment,  subject  to  cyclical  change.  There  will  be  an  acute  shortage 
of  trained  people  in  most  clerical  occupations  and  in  the  professional  occupation  of  nursing.  Licensed 
practical  nurses  and  engineers  will  also  be  in  short  supply.  Occupations  requiring  a hig-h  degree^of  manual 
skills  with  a knowledge  of  machine  shop  and  the  occupations  of  auto  mechanic,  maintenance  mechanic,  and 
carpenter  will  need  accelerated  training  activities  to  meet  the  employment  need.  The  semiskilled  workers  in 
greatest  demand  were  truck  drivers  and  sewing  machine  operators.  A surplus  of  trained  people  was  anticipated 
in  the  occupations  of  electronics  technicians,  be.auty  operators,  and  keypunch  operators.  (HC) 
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PREFACE 


The  Evansvllle-Henderson  community  leaders  have  been  especially  active  in 
cooperating  as  a group  to  create  a more  healthy  economic  climate  in  the  three 
counties  comprising  the  Evansville  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area.  As  a 
result,  local  industry  has  regained  some  of  its  former  strength  and  the  prognosis 
is  for  continued  growth.  New  industry  entering  the  area  and  expansion  of  those 
already  in  the  area  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  employment  losses  occasioned 
by  business  withdrawals  in  recent  years.  A shifting  in  industrial  composition  is 
taking  place  which  will  bring  about  a changing  occupational  structure  also. 

The  current  study  was  made  at  the  urging  of  civic  and  business  groups  in 
cooperation  with  government  agencies  to  reassess  the  manpower  requirements  and 
training  needs  of  the  area  employers. 

The  area  skill  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Evansville  local  office  and  the 
Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division  and  the 
Henderson  local  office  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Economic  Security.  This 
employer  survey  was  completed  through  the  local  offices  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  Ross,  Manager  of  the  Evansville  local  office  “and  Mr.  T.  J.  Liles  of  the 
Henderson  local  office. 

The  cooperating  agencies  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  responding 
employers  and  the  school  officials  who  took  time  to  fill  out  the  required  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  agencies,  the  following  civic  groups  should  be 
commended  for  stimulating  interest  in  and  sponsoring  the  survey: 


Employment  Committee  of  the  Mayor’s  Commission  on  Human  Relations  of 
Evansville 

Manufacturers'  and  Employers'  Division,  Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Boonvllle  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Renders on-Henders on  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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ALPHABETICAL  LISTING,  SURVEYED  OCCUPATIONS 


Accountant • 12 

Automobila  Mechanic p.  ^0 

Auto-Service  Station  Attendant p.  47 

Beauty  Operator P*  31 

Billing  Clerk P*  24 

Bookkeeper 21 

Bricklayer P*  38 

Buyer P*  19 

Cabinetmaker 33 

Calculating  Machine  Operator p.  24 

Carpenter. • 38 

Cashier. . . P*  21 

Cement  Finisher p*  38 

Chambermaid P • 29 

Chemist 13 

Clerk,  General  Office p.  22 

Clerk-Typist P«  26 

Collector 23 

Computer  Programmer. P«  18 

Cook P*  29 

Correspondence  Clerk .p . 23 

Credit  Clerk* p.  23 

Double-End-Tenoner  Operator p.  43 

Draftsman 15 

Electrical  Repairman. ..  * p.  37 

Electrician 37 

Electronics  Technician p.  41 

Employment  Intervievjer p.  17 

Engineers 13 

Finish  Patcher P*  34 

Foremen 42 

Housekeeper 29 

Injection-Molding-Machine  Oper p.  45 

Keypunch  Operator p«  25 

Kitchen  Helper. p.  30 

Librarian 14 

Machine  Operator,  General p.  44 

(Machine  Shop) 

Machine  Operator,  General p.  43 

(Woodworking) 

Machine  Operator,  Plastics p.  45 

Machinist 34 


Maintenance  Mechanic P»  41 

Manager,  Financial  Institution p. 

Manager,  Restaurant  or  Caffee  Shop.p 

Manager,  Retail  Store *P*  19 

Medical  Technologist 

Mlllman  (Woodworking) »P»  33 

Millwright 

Molder  (Woodworking) 43 

Nurse,  Registered 

Nurse  Aide ^1 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical 

Painter ^9 

Painter,  Spray 

Plumber P*  39 

Production  Planner 17 

Punch  Press  Operator P»  44 

Room  Clerk 22 

Routeman 

Salad  Girl P*  30 

Salesman,  Wholesale p 

Salesperson,  Retail 

Seamstress • • • 

Secretary  and  Stenographer 

Sewing-Machine  Operator 

Sheet  Metal  Worker P*  35 

Stationary  Engineer 

Stock  Clerk 26 

Telephone  Operator 

Teller 

Time  Study  Man 18 

Tool  and  Die  Maker p» 

Tool  Designer 

Truck  Driver,  Heavy 

Truck  Driver,  Light..... p*  47 

Upholsterer 34 

Waitress 80 

X^elder,  Combination 36 

Welder,  Heliarc 36 

X-Ray  Technician P»  16 


41 

20 

) .p . 

18 

19 

16 

33 

40 

43 

14 

31 

16 

39 

45 

39 

17 

44 

22 

46 

30 

28 

28 

32 

25 

• «p  • 

42 

35 

39 

26 

27 

22 

18 

35 

15 

46 

47 

34 

30 

36 

36 

16 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


SCOPE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  objectives  of  the  survey  were  to  reassess  manpower  requirements  and  the 
training  needs  of  employers  in  the  three-county  Evansville  area.  Eighty-eight 
occupations  considered  significant  were  studied.  These  selected  occupations  con- 
stituted A8  per  cent  of  the  total  nonfarm  wage  and  salaried  employment  in  the  area. 
Information  was  obtained  from  employers  about  their  present  employment  and  future 
required  employment  in  the  occupations  and  about  their  own  training  programs.  Data 
about  the  numbers  expected  to  complete  training  were  also  obtained  from  other  train- 
ing facilities)  both  public  and  private.  Information  obtained  for  Henderson  County, 
Kentucky,  is  presented  separately  where  possible. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The  Evansvi lie-area  economy  will  rise  in  the  next  two-  and  five-year  periods 
with  all  segments  of  industry  sharing  in  the  anticipated  increases  in  employment. 
Seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment  will  occur,  but  over  the  five-year  period  the 
trend  will  be  upward,  although  subject  to  cyclical  change. 

Employment  in  all  of  the  major  occupational  groups  will  increase,  but  at  vary- 
ing rates.  Individual  occupations  surveyed  in  these  groups  will  experience  varying 
degrees  of  demand.  Shortages  will  be  more  acute  in  some  occupations  than  in  others. 
Detailed  occupational  data  show  future  demand  as  v/ell  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
existing  training  facilities  expect  to  provide  qualified  workers  in  these 
occupations. 

Examination  of  these  data  reveals  that  there  x^ill  be  acute  shortages  of  trained 
people  in  most  of  the  clerical  occupations,  particularly  when  typing  is  a 
requirement . 

In  the  professional  occupations,  the  shortage  of  nurses  will  be  the.  most  acute; 
present  training  facilities  will  provide  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  anticipated 
needs  by  1970.  Licensed  practical  nurses  and  engineers  will  also  be  in  short  supply 

Those  jobs  requiring  a high  degree  of  manual  skills  with  a knowledge  of  machine 
shop  will  also  be  in  short  supply.  Accelerated  training  activities  in  most  of  the 
surveyed  skilled  occupations  appear  to  be  desirable,  with  particular  emphasis  in  the 
apprentice able  occupations.  The  most  serious  imbalances  were  reported  in  the  occupa 
tions  of  machinist,  tool  and  diemaker,  auto  mechanic,  maintenance  mechanic  and 
carpenter.  € — 

In  the  semiskilled  category,  most  of  those  listed  will  be  in  short  supply  with 
the  needs  for  truck  drivers  and  sewing  machine  operators  heading  the  demand  list. 
These  jobs  require  a short  training  period;  on-the-job  training  in  most  cases  could 
be  provided. 

A surplus  of  trained  people  is  anticipated  in  the  occupations  of  electronics 
technicians  and  beauty  operators . In  the  clerical  occupations , keypunch  operators 
will  be  available  in  numbers  exceeding  the  local  demand,  if  present  predictions  of 
the  trained  supply  are  accurate.  , 
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ACTION  INDICATED 
FOR  EMPLOYERS 

Continue  to  evaluate  manpower  requirements  on  a long-term  basis,  particularly 
in  those  occupations  requiring  a long  training  period. 

Communicate  with  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division  about  manpower 
requirements  in  order  to  provide  information  for  establishing  training  pro- 
grams and  recruitment  of  trainees  or  workers. 

Maintain  close  contact  with  school  authorities  to  encourage  curriculums  and 
course  content  which  will  meet  present  and  anticipated  needs. 

Assist  in  setting  up  and  expanding  on-the-job  and  formal  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs  to  provide  skilled  workers  for  key  positions. 

FOR  EDUCATORS 

Cultivate  communication  with  employers  and  the  Indiana  Employment  Seeurity 
Division  about  future  manpovjer  requirements. 

Conduct  follow-up  studies  to  determine  the  number  of  trainees  enrolled  who 
enter  the  local  work  force  in  the  occupations  for  which  training  was  given. 

Examine  and  update  curriculums  to  meet  industry *s  changing  needs. 

Distribute  job-guidance  material  to  students. 

FOR  COMIRJNITY  LEADERS 

Continue  their  commendable  efforts  to  encourage  new  industry  to  enter  the  area 
and  to  provide  better  employment  opportunities  locally. 

Lend  support  to  vocational  and  technical  facilities  to  provide  a better- 
qualified  work  force  to  fit  community  needs. 

FOR  STUDENTS  AND  WORKERS 

Investigate  employment  opportunities  in  the  local  community. 

Prepare  for  available  jobs  by  taking  advantage  of  training  facilities  to 
acquire  qualifying  skills. 

FOR  INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION 

Intensify  working  relationships  with  employers,  school  authorities,  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private  institutions  concerned  with  supplying  the  commu- 
nity with  an  adequately  trained  and  properly  utilized  work  force. 

Inform  the  public  about  the  current  and  future  job  market  in  the  area. 
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EVANSVILLE  AREA  EMPLOYMENT  TREND 


Nonfarm  employment  in  the  three-county  Evansville  area  fluctuated  widely  between 
1950  and  1965.  A peak  of  92,900  was  reached  in  March  1953  during  the  Korean  War 
period,  and  a low  of  63,800  in  February  1961,  reflecting  the  1960-1961  recession  and 
the  unrecovered  employment  loss  caused  when  several  large  manufacturing  plants  closed 
between  1956  and  1959.  A trend  upward  began  during  1961;  employment  increased  by  an 
average  4.0  per  cent  in  each  of  the  succeeding  four  years.  Nonfarm  employment  in 
December  1965  reached  79,000. 


Manufacturing  employment,  29,700  in  December  1965,  was  higher  than  in  any 
December  since  1956.  Important  factors  in  this  gain  were  the  increase  in  fabricated 
metals  products  employment  which  also  reached  a nine-year  December  high,  and  the 
level  of  employment  in  the  textiles  and  apparel  group  which  matched  the  high  of  a 
year  ago.  In  the  machinery  industry,  employment  totaled  10,300  in  December  1965, 
slightly  below  the  December  1964  level  but  representing  a recovery  from  the  1955-1962 
period  when  recessions  and  the  loss  of  two  large  plants  held  employment  in  this  indus- 
try group  between  7,100  and  8,700.  In  1959,  a large  firm  in  the  transportation  equip- 
ment industry  also  closed  and  contributed  to  the  manufacturing  employment  loss. 
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December  1965  nonmanufacturing  employment  of  49,300  was  the  highest  December 
employment  ever  reached  in  the  area.  The  trend  in  nonmanufacturing  employment  has 
been  generally  upward  since  1950,  although  slight  dips  occurred  during  recession 
periods.  Growth  has  been  uninterrupted  since  1958. 

Continued  growth  in  Evansville  nonfarm  employment  through  1970  is  indicated 
by  employer  responses  to  the  employment  needs  survey  conducted  in  December  1965. 
Estimates  based  on  the  survey  results  indicate  that  nonfarm  employment  will  reach 
83,900  by  December  1967,  a gain  of  6.2  per  cent  in  the  two  years.  By  December  1970, 

the  total  is  expected  to  be  93,500,  an  Increase  of  11.4  per  cent  over  the  1967  fig- 

ure for  the  same  month  and  18.4  per  cent  above  that  reported  for  December  1965. 

Over  the  five-year  period,  the  annual  growth  rate  approximates  3.7  per  cent,  rep- 
resenting a neig^d  for  2,900  xjorkers  each  year  to  accommodate  anticipated  employment 
requirements . ]J 

All  major  divisions  of  the  areals  economy  will  share  in  the  projected  employ- 
ment gain.  Durable  goods  manufacturing  industries  are  expected  to  employ  8.5  per 
cent  more  workers  in  December  1967  than  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1965,  10.2 
per  cent  more  in  December  1970  than  in  1967,  and  over  the  five-year  period  from 
1965  to  1970,  the  increase  is  anticipated  at  19.6  per  cent.  Nondurable  goods  manu- 
facturing is  projected  to  increase  2.8  per  cent  in  the  next  two  years,  14.4  per 

cent  in  the  succeeding  three  years  and  17.6  per  cent  over  the  1965-1970  period. 

Employment  in  nonmanufacturing  industry  divisions,  which  accounted  for  62  per 
cent  of  the  area's  December  1965  nonfarm  employment,  is  expected  to  increase  by 
6.1  per  cent  by  December  1967.  In  the  succeeding  three  years,  1967-1970,  the  gain 
is  expected  to  be  11.3  per  cent,  and  in  the  five  years  from  1965  to  1970,  18.1  per 
cent. 


2/  These  projeotions  are  based  on  information  furnished  by 
existing  firms  in  the  area  in  December  1965.  Industry 
developments  after  1965  which  indicate  the  probable 
entrance  of  a large  firm  to  the  area^  and  the  awarding 
of  substantial  government  contracts  to  the  electrical 
machinery  manufacturing  industry^  are  likely  to  make 
estimates  appear  to  be  on  the  conservative  side.  Unfore- 
seen circumstances  which  alter  the  growth  patterns  cannot 
be  included  in  a survey  such  as  this.  It  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  December-to-December  comparison 
minimizes  seasonal  fluctuations  which  will  occur  during 
the  year. 
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EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 


Responses  from  the  Evansville  area  employers  showed  an  anticipated  increase 
of  14,500  in  nonfarm  employment  from  December  1965  to  1970/  This  18.4  per  cent 
gain  is  significantly  higher  than  the  10.1  per  cent  anticipated  for  the  State  as 
a whole  over  the  next  five  years . Manufacturing  employment  in  the  Evansville  area 
will  grow  at  more  than  twice  the  rate  expected  for  the  State.  Evansville  nonmanu- 
facturing employment  will  also  experience  a larger  percentage  increase  than  the 


♦ From  Preliminary  Report  of  Indiana  Manpower  Trends  to  1975  - High  Set*  See  Appendix  III, Page  50 

-r 

Note»  . May-’ not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding* 

In  both  State  and  Evansville  area  projections,  the  service  industry  shows  the  * 
highest  rate  of  growth  of  any  of  the  nonmanuf ac tur ing  divisions . This  group  includes 
private  educational  institutions,  private  hospitals  and  medical  service  units,  busi- 
ness  and  legal  services,  repair  services , hotels , and  personal  service  firms.  n 
Evansville,  employmer^  in  this  industry  group  will  increase  by  2,900  in  the  five- 
year  period.  Althouji^the  rate  of  increase  is  not  as  great  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  division  as  in  the  service  division,  it  is  in  this  group  that  the 
most  additional  people,  3,300,  will  be  needed  in  the  1965-1970  period. 

In  two  nonmanufacturing  divisions , the  Evansville  projection  of  trend  runs 
counter  to  the  State  trend : mining-quarrying-drilling  and  transportation- 

comraunication-public  utilities.  The  State  as  a whole  shows  declines  in  these 
groups ; the  Evansville  area  employment  is  expected  to  rise  slightly.  The  mining- 
quarrying-drilling  industry  group  anticipates  an  increase  of  200  over  the  period, 
with  practically  all  of  the  gain  in  the  oil  drilling  field.  Even  with  this  gain, 
employment  in  the  industry  group  will  be  well  below  the  level  .maintained,  2,600- 
2,800,  during  the  early  1950* s,  due  to  the  decline  in  coal  mining  activities . T q 


TABLE  I 


TOTAL  EMPLOYED 
In  Nonfarm  Industries 


1,624,700  1,788,000 


10.1 


79,000  93,500  + 18.4 


MANUFACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING 
Miaing-Quarrying-Dri  11  ing 
Construction 

Trans* , Comm. • A Utilities 
Wholesale  & Retail  Trade 

JL  'P  aoI  V o 4*  0 


Finance,  Ins. , A Real  Estate 
Service  A Mi sc ellaneous 
Government 


Dtirahle  Goods 
Nondtiratle  Goods « 
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traRsp©rtatlon-comiRufiicatiGn-‘public  utilities  industry  group  projects  an  increase 
of  500  over  the  five  years  in  the  Evansville  area.  . 

ilynong  manufacturing  industry  groups,  only  the  food  industry  expects  a decline 
betv^een  lt65  and  1970.  Imployment  in  the  Tnachlnery  industry  has  increased  during 
the  past  five  years  end  growth  is  expected  to  continue,  for  a gain  of  1,860  peofle 
by  1970,  the  largest  numerical  increase  reported  for  a single  manufacturing  indus'-* 
try  group*  All  of  the  fourteen  industries  included  in  the  "all  other  manufacturing" 
group  show  increased  employment  needs  by  1970,  with  primary  metals,  rubber  and 
plastics  products,  chemical  and  allied  products"  and  paper  products  manufacturing 
firms  anticipating  the  largest  gains . Employment  in  both  the  textiles  and  apparel 
and  the  fumiture  and  fixtures  groups  expect  increases  of  700  within  the  five-year 
period . 


TABLE  II 

EtS»L0YMlNT  TtEUDS  lU  THE  EVAiSViaLE  ASIA,  PICMER  1955-PE<P1BER  1965 
AHP  FIOJECTIONS  FIOM  plCiMlil  1965  TO  DECEMBlt  1970 
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No  longer  of  significant  size;  now  Included  In  "All  Other  Mahuf acturing . 
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iMPLOYilENT  PROJECTIONS  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  HENDERSON  COUNTY 


w«  the  basis  of  population,  Henderson  County  represents  about  15  per  cent  of 
the  three-county  Evansville  area.  Nonfarm  employment  in  Henderson  County  in  December 
1965  totaled  8,260,  about  10.5  per  cent  of  the  79,000  Evansville  area  nonfarm  employ- 
ment. The  disparity  between  population  and  employment  percentages  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  Henderson  County  is  primarily  a rural  farm  community . 

All  industry  groups  in  Henderson  County  anticipate  growth  by  1970  with  a 
slightly  higher  percentage  gain  in  the  manufacturing  division  than  in  nonmanufac- 
turing . However,  the  greatest  numerical  growth  will  be  in  nonmanuf acturing  indus- 
tries , primarily  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade . The  next  largest  numerical  increase 
in  nonmanufacturing  will  be  in  the  service  group. 


In  the  manufacturing  division,  the 
in  the  nondurables  group , textiles  and 
rubber  and  plastics  products . Increases 
metals  and  transportation  equipment 
goods  group . 


In  all,  nonfarm  employment  is 
from  8,260  in  December  1965  to  10, 
per  year. 


greatest  employment  gains  are  anticipated 
oparel,  chemical  and  allied  products  and 
in  the  furniture  and  fixtures,  primary 
will  predominate  in  the  durable 


by  Henderson  County  employers  to  grow 
, a gain  of  about  2,400  or 


Henderson  County  employment  projections  by  industry  division  are  shown  on  the 
next  page.  Although  all  divisions  in  Henderson  County  ^loW  greater  percentage 
changes  than  the  Evansville  three-countjT  area  as  a whole,  the  Henderson  County  pro- 
portion of  total  area  employment  will  increase  only  slightly  between  1965  and  1970, 
from  10.5  to  11.4  per  cent.  Oil  drilling  (mining-quarrylng-drilling  industry  group) 
and  nondurable  goods  manufacturing  are  the  groups  in  which  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  Henderson  County  proportion  of  area  employment  will  occur,  four  and  two  Percent- 
age points  respectively.  All  other  divisions  will  show  about  one  or  less  percentage 

point  changes . * ^ 


TABLE  III 

CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EI4PLOYMENT  IN  HENDERSON  COUl^TY 

BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION 
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. EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS  AND  TMINI^.  . 

The  88  surveyed  occupatioiis  were  distributed  in  six- majo^vse^upational  groups 
and  comprised  48  per  cent  oif  the  79,000  employed  in  the  area  in  December  1965.  By 
1970,  employment  in  these  selected  occupations  will  comprise  more  than  51  per  cent 
of  the  total  employed  in  all  occupations.  However,  growth  rates  for  the  major  work 
AO  g^g  well  US  lo  individual  occupations  will  vary  widely. 


TABLE  IV 


CURRENT  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT  III  THE  EVANSVILLE  AREA, 

BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 

C 

NUMBER 

iCCUPATIONS 

SURVEYED 

EMPLG 

DEC. 

1965 

lYMENT 

DEC. 

1970 

PER  CENT 
CHANGE 

Professional  and 
Managerial 

23 

4,461 

6,296 

+ 41.1 

Clerical 

f 

16 

9,810 

12,070 

+ 23.0 

Sales 

;;■*  2 ■ 

5,378 

6,353 

+ 18.1 

Service 

8 

5,476 

6,673 

+ 21.9 

Skilled 

26 

7,226 

9,376 

+ 29.8 

Semiskilled 

13 

5,604 

7,496 

/ 

+ 33.8 

TOTAL 

83 

37,955 

48,264 

+ 27.2 

The  growth  patterns  for  ;the  surveyed  occupations  were  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
the  anticipated  demand  and  supply  reported  by  the  employers  and  '-the  training  facil- 
ities in  the  area.  The  demand  figures  shown  for  each  occupation  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  number  of  additional  workers  that  employers  expect  to  need  for  expansion 
of  their  work  force  and  the  numbers  needed  to  replace  workers  who  retire,  quit , or 
who  for  other  reasons  will  not  be  available  to  area  employers . The  supp ly  is  the« 
number  of  prospective  workers  that  tralning«Jacllities  expect  to  have  trained  in 
the  occupation.  The  difference  betvjean  the  expected  demand  and  the  expected  supply 
represents  the  additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed. 

" a ' 

The  training  needs  figures  thus  derived  have  several  features  which  should  be 
taken  into  consideration:  (1)  The  supply  from  training  sources  includes  poten- 

tial dropouts  from  training  in  the  particular  occupation.  (2)  The  supply  includes 
completions , whether  or  not  the  trainees  compleJt^.  satisfactorily  and  meet  employer 
requirements . (3)  The  supp ly. includes  trainees  who  may  complete  satisfactorily 

but  may  not  enter  the  occupation  lo'cally . (4)  The  supply  includes  trainees  who 

may  enter  self-employment , an  area  for  which  a survey  of  this  type  is  not  adaptable . 
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Some  of  the  occupations  for  which  the  greatest  additional  supply  of  trained 
workers  is  needed  - over  and  above  the  expected  supply  from  training  sources  - are 
listed  below: 

ADDITIONAL  TRAINED 

OCCUPATION  WORKERS  NEEDED  BY  1970 


PROflSSIQNAL. TECHNICAL  AND  MANAGERIAL 


Nurse 1,079 

Licensed  Practical  Nurse 215 

Engineers 210 


CLERICAL  AND  SALES 


Retail  Salesperson 2,858 

Stock  Clerk 

Clerk-Typist 6^7 

Cashier... 510 

Clerk,  General  Office. ^31 

Teller. 348 

Secretary  and  Stenographer 264 


SERVICE 


Waitress 1 , 947 

Nurse  Aide 1,273 

Cook 848 


SKILLED 

Tool  and  Dlemaker 
Auto  Mechanic. . . . 

Carpenter 

Machinist 

Welder 

Painter 

Bricklayer 


SEMISKILLED 


Truck  Driver , Heavy 1 » 848 

Sewing  Machxne  Operator ......................................  864 

Truck  Driver,  Light 689 

Routeman 605 


The  88  surveyed  occupations  are  treated  individually  in  the  f olThwing  pages . 
All  data  apply  to  the  three-county  area,  but  a breakout  for  Henderson  County , 
Kentucky , is  included  in  the  narrative  section  when  possible . Also  included  are 
comments  on  factors  that  appear  to  be  particularly  significant  in  evaluating  train- 
ing needs . *■  ^ 
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PROFESSIOML«  TECHNICAL  AUD  IIANAGEEIAL  OCCUPATIONS 

The  professional  occvipations  category  includes  those  which  usually  require  a 
high  degree  of  mental  activity.  Work  done  is  either  concerned  with  the  theoretical 
or  practical  aspects  -in  complex  fields  of  human  endeavor  or  the  technical  and  mechan- 
ical details  of  the  broader  fields  of  endeavor.  These  occupations  generally  require 
either  extensive  and  comprehensive  academic  study,  or  concentrated  specialized  study 
or  training. 

4 

Managerial  occupations  Include  occupations  for  Individuals  concerned  primarily 
with  responsible  policy-making,  planning,  coordinating,  and 'the  guiding  of  work- 
activity  of  others,  usually  through  intermediate  supervisors. 

for  the  State  as  a whole,  professional  workers  will  increase  at  a more  rapid 
rate  than  any  other  group  between  1965-1970  when  the  nurnbei^  of  workers  in  this 
category  will  grow  by  32  per  cent.  Managers  and  propjclators  will  Increase  by  ? per 
cent.  Frojections  for  the  Ivansville  area  based  on  employers'  survey  responses  show 
that  the  professional  and  managerial  w'Orker  groups  will  Increase  by  41.1  per  cent 
during  the  same  period  in  those  23  .occupations  which  were  covered  by  the  survey* 

This  was  the  highest  rate  of  Increase  of  any  of  the  occupational  groups  surveyed. 

ACCOUNTANT 

» 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 107 

Damand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 165 

Total  Needed 272 

Supply, from  training  sources.. by  1970 279 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 0» 

Accountants  are  found  in  all  types  of  industry;  however,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  those  surveyed  in  the  area  were  emplo^red  in  hbhimahufictuting'^^^te  Nearly 

one-fifth  of  these  were  employed  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  while  another 
21  per  cent  were  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  greatest  number  of  openings 
anticipated  by-. 1970  will  be  in  manufacturing  industries  where  nearly  half  ^f  the ^ 
replacement  and  expansion  needs  were  reported. 

Current  employment  figures  fdr  this  profession  arefprobably  understated  since 
a substantial  number  of  accountants  are  normally  self-employed  and  not  included  in 
a survey  of  this  type. 

The  anticipated  supply  of  trained  accountants  available  from  Evansville  College, 
The  University  of  Kentucky  Extension,  and  to  local  business  colleges  will  exceed  the 
local  demand  by  seven.  However,  100  per  cent  of  this  supply  cannot  be  expected  to 
accept  jobs  in  the  local  labor  market  areq,  which  Is  a training  center  supplying 
graduates  to  other  areas.  Accounting  openings  will  remain  difficult  to  fill  locally 
as  well  as  in  other  areas. 

Of  the  estimated  42  accountants  employed  in  Henderson  County,  none  are  knowa 
to  be  leaving  the  labor  market  and  no  additional  needs  are  anticipated  for  the  next 
five  years . 


CHEMIST 


0^^  : 
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Total  employed,  December  1965 


102 


Derncmd  by  December  1970,  for  expansion... 
Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 


Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 


Total  Needed 


36 

25 

61 

41 


Additional  suppy  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 20 

Chemists  are  required  to  complete  a four-year  college  course  prior  to  employ 7 
ment;  a few  are  employed  in  the  area  on  a cooperative  training  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  regular  college  courses. 

Manufacturing  firms  employed  practically  all  of  the  chemists  in  the  area, 
although  a small  percentage  were  located  in  nonmanufacturing  firms . Figures  for 
current  employment  of  chemists  in  the  area  may  be  somewhat  conservative  as  those 
engaged  by  educational  institutions  and  self-employed  chemists  were  not  surveyed. 

Evansville  College  offers  a four-year  degree  course  in  chemistry;  this  is  the 
only  local  source  of  supply.  As  in  the  other  professions  surveyed,  proximity  to  a 
source  of  supply  does  not  signify  that  the  total  nimiber  of  graduates  will  enter  the 
local  labor  market;  many  will  accept  employment  out  of  the  area. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  current  employment  of-  20  in  this  occupation 
in  December  1965  with  total  needs  by  1970  of  11  additional  workers.  . ' 


Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 210 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 210 

Over  64  per  cent  of  the  area's  engineers  are  currently  employed  in  manufacturing 
firms,  and  almost  15  per  cent  work  for  firms  who  specialize  in  providing  engineering 
services  for  all  types  of  industry.  Approximately  8 per  cent  are/ in  the  construction 
industry;  6 per  cent  in  transportation,  communications  and  public  utilities;  and 
4.3’^er  cent  are  in  government  facilities.  Mining  and  wholesale  trade  establishments 
account  for  2.7  per  cent  of  the  current  engineering  employment,  according  to  the 
survey  response.  " 


ENilli^lS 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Chemical  Ingineer 

G ivl  l En  g in  e e r . 


398 


210 


11 


Industirlal  Ingineer 


18 

47 


. . .80 


Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Ch  emi c al  Eng ine e r 

Civil  Ingineer 


210 


Industrial  Ingineer 
Mechanical  Engineer 


Electrical  Ingineer 


.0 

85 

15 

25 

85 


Total  Needed 


420 


14 


The  source  of  supply  for  engineers  in  the  area  is  Evansville  College  which 
offers  degree  courses  in  Electrical,  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  Many 
employers  will  consider  graduate  engineers  in  any  of  the  specialties  as  qualified 
to  fill  any  type  of  engineering  position  they  have  open.  Many  employers  indicated 
that  engineer  is  a shortage  occupation  because  of  a local  as  well  as  a National 
shortage  of  trained  applicants.  Most  employers  reported  that  they  had  tried  recruit- 
ment out  of  the  area. 

Current  employment  of  engineers  in  Hendferson  County  is  estimated  at  46,  with  an 
additional  need  of  113  for  replacements  and  expansion  by  1970. 

LIBRARIM 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion ..........14 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed ..74 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970.. 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970... ...74 

Workers  in  this  occupation  manage  libraries;  supervise  assistants  in  the  classi- 
fication, cataloging,  shelving  and  circulation  of  books  and  periodicals;  select 
books  to  be  bought;  and  determine,  or  aid  in  determining  library  policies. 

Current  employment  in  the  area  totals  181,  which  includes  those  working  as 
medical  librarians  in  privqj|e  and  public  hospitals;  and  those  in  the  public  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges.  UndouBtedly  this  figure  also  Includes  some  who  work  as  assist- 
ar^ts.  Replacement  needs,  which  are  high,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  people  employed  in  this  occupation  are  women,  who  tend  to  have  a loose  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  market,  particularly  in  certain  occupations.  The  local  hospitals 
Indicated  a shortage  of  qualified  medical*  records  librarians  in  the  area. 

Survey  respo^^^^  indicate  no  future  needs  in  Henderson  County  in  this  occupa- 
tion; whatever  need  will  arise  will  be  small  in  number. 

NURSE.  I^ISTlRED  ^ 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion ..607 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements *775 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 1,079 

The  registered  nurse  performs  the  various  nursing  duties  requiring  the  pre- 
scribed education,  experience  and  skill  in  the  art  of  caring  for  ill  and  injured 
persons  in  homes,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  sanitariums  or  other  institutions.  The 
occupation  is  the  largest  of  those  surveyed  in  the  professional  field.  The  greatest 
number  are  employed  in  private  and  public  hospitals  and  institutions;  however,  some 
work  in  manufacturing  firms  as  industrial  nurses  and  others  work  as  pr^ivate  duty 
nurses  and  in  medical  offices  of  doctors. 


Total  Needed 

Supply  ‘from  training  sources  by  1970 


1,382 

..303 


ERIC 
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Currently  an  estimated  996  are  employed  in  the  Evansville  area,  and  as  a result 
of  contemplated  expansion  of  facilities,  this  number  is  expected  to  grow  by  61  per 
-cent  in  the  next  five  years.  Replacements  are  high  because  of  the  number  of  young 
women  who  leave  the  profession  to  raise  a family.  • 

The  supply  of  entrants  to  the  profession  is  provided  by  hospital  training 
schools,  by  Evansville  College  which  offers  a four-year  degree  course,  and  the 
University  of  Kentucky  Northwest  Center  which  offers  a two-year  course.  Since 
those  nurses  receiving  a degree  from  the  local  colleges  also  must  take  some  in- 
hospital  training,  some  duplication  of  trainees  count  may  have  been  reported. 

However,  even  so,  the  demand  in  the  next  five  years  will  be  for  more  tlian  1,000 
more^iurses  than  the  sources  of  training  anticipate  supplying  in  the  s-amfe  period 
of  time.  Local  hospitals  Indicated  they  had  made  recruitment  attempts  out  of'  the 
area  because  of  a local  shortage  of  trained  people. 

In  Henderson  County,  current  employment  in  the  occupation  is  estimated  at  46. 

For  growth  and  replacement  needs,  an  additional  135  will  be  needed  by  1970.  A part 
of  this  demand  will  be  an  Increase  in  employment  due  to  expansion  of  hospital  facil- 
ities in  Henderson. 

DRAFTSMAN  AND  TOOL  DESIGNER 

Total  esiployed,  December  1965 465 

Demand  6y  December  1970,  for  expansion 244 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 345 

Total  Needed 589 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 540 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 49 

Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  draftsmen  and  tool  designers  in  the  Evansville 
area  are  currently  employed  by  manufacturing  firms.  The  remainder  work  in  firms 
that  provide  engineering  and  architectural  services,  in  government  facilities,  and 
in  other  scattered  Industrial  groups. 

Draftsmen  and  tool  designers  are  being  trained  in  one  technical  institute; 
drafting  training  is  offered  in  the  local  high  schools  both  in  the  evening  adult 
program  and  in  regular  day  school.  However,  not  all  students  who  take  drafting  in 
high  school  enter  the  occupation  and  not  all  of  those  who  are  trained  in  this  capac- 
ity in  Evansville  technical  schools  remain  in  the  labor  market  area.  In  the  net 
needs  for  training,  no  allowance  was  made  for  dropouts  nor  for  those  leaving  high 
school  not  fully  qualified  in  the  occupation;  therefore,  the  total  net  needs  for 
training  are  somewhat  understated,  particularly  for  tool  designers. 

Surveyed  employers  indicated  that  tool  designers  were  in  the  hard-to-fill  job 
category  because  of  a shortage  of  trained  people,  a shortage  of  qualified  applicants 
in  the  area,  and  lack  of  adequate  training  facilities.  Some  listed  draftsmen  in 
this  category  also  because  of  a lack  of  trained  people,  and  because  the  area  demand 
exceeds  the  supply. 

In  Henderson  County,  there  are  currently  an  estimated  22  draftsmen  and  tool 
designers  employed,  with  an  anticipated  increase  to  38  by  1970.  Since  local  surveyed 
employers  failed  to  indicate  any  replacement  need  in  the  coming  year,  the  net  train- 
ing needs  are  somewhat  understated  here  also. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST 

1 

Total  employed,  December  1965 . .190 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 92 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements. 145 

Total  Needed 237 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 56 

r-  Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 181 

Medical  technologists  are  required  to  have  a B.S.  degree,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  Evansville  College  in  the  area.  Two  local  hospitals  indicated  they  have  a small 
number  current-ly  In  training.  This  is  a shortage  occupation  and  was  reported  as 
hard  to  fill  by  the  surveyed  employers  becaus'e  of  a lack  of  qualified  applicants. 
Recruitment  has  been  conducted  outside  the  area  for  this  occupation. 

Henderson  County's  new  ultratiodern  hospital  to  be  completed* in  1968  will 
increase  the  needs  for  all  of  the  health  occupations  surveyed;  anticipated  needs  for 
medical  technologists  will  more  than  double  the  present  small  npmber  employed  there, 
counting  the  new  jobs  plus  replacements  needed  by  1970.  No  training  program  was 
indicated  by  the  present  hospital  in  this  occupation. 

X~RAY  TECHNICIAN 

Total  employed,  December  1965 ^ *^45 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 26 

Demand  by  Decp^ber  1970,  for  replacements 35 

Total  Needed 61 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970.. 48 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970...' 13 

X-ray  technicians  are  employed  by  both  private  and  government  hospitals  in  the 
area.  Although  some  of  these  facilities  indicated  an  in-service  training  program 
was  in  progfess , thei'Supply^^  o^  trained  people  will  not  meet  total  anticipated  demand 
for  the  area.  Imployers  indicated  that  applicants  are  in  short  Supply  and  recruit- 
ment efforts  have  been  made  out  of  the  area»making  use  of  advertising  ih  newspapers 
and  professional  journals,  listings  with  nationwide  employment  services,  and  contacts 
with  colleges  and  universities. 

As  in  other  health  occupations,  Henderson  County  expansion  needs  will  have  more 
than  doubled  and  replncment  needs  will  have  added  another  estimated  fivd  openings 
by  1970  due  to  the  hospital  building  program  to  be  completed  by  1968.  Total  employ- 
ment in  the  occupation  in  Henderson  is  a relatively  small  portion  of  the  area  total. 

LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE 

Total  employed,  December  41965 173 

Demand  by  December  _^7Q,  for  expansion .288 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ........... . 185 

Total  Needed., 473 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 .......258 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 215 

Practical  nurses  are  employed  in  the  greatest  nwnbers  in  hospitals  in  the  area; 
however,  many  are  self-employed  or  work  in  small  establishments  not  covered  in  the 
survey.  Employment  figures  as  quoted  are  conservative. 
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Most  of  those  employed  in  the  occupation  are  women;  the  turnover  rate  is  high 
because  of  the  large  number  who  leave  the  labor  market  to  marry  and  raise  a family . 
Though  replacement  estimates  in  this  occupation  are  high,  the  larger  portion  of 
the  needs  will  come  from  anticipated  expansions  in  facilities  employing  workers  in 
this  occupation. 

One  year  of  vocational  training  is  required  as  a background  in  this  occupation. 
Th^  source  of  supply  is  Evansville  School  of  Fractical  Nursing  and  the  local  hos- 
pitals that  conduct  on-the-job  training  courses.  Some  duplication  of  reporting  may 
have  odcurred  in  showing  anticipated  supply  since  those  in  training  in  practical 
nursing  school  may  also  be  reported  by  the  hospitals  as  being  trained  on  the  job. 

Surveyed  employers  indicated  that  this  occupation  was  hard  to  fill  because  of 
a shortage  of  trained  people,  and  recruitment  efforts  have  been  extended  out  of  the 
area  by  some. 

In  Henderson  County,  expansion  needs  are  expected  to  triple  by  1970  because  of 
their  new  hospital  building  program.  .The  number  expected  to  complete  training  pro- 
grams will  not  be  adequate  to  supply  expansion  and  replacement  needs,  either  for 
Henderson  or  for  the  three-county  Evansville  area. 


PRODUCTION  PLANNER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 70 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 22 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed .27 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 1 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 26 


Production  planners  work  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  often  are  pro- 
moted from  within  through  in-plant  training  programs.  Evansville  College  offers 
training  courses  indicated  as  of  benefit  in  this  occupation;  additional  training 
on  the  job  would  be  needed  for  qualifying.  One  employer  anticipated  that  one  per- 
son x^ould  complete  an  in-plant  training  program  by  1970. 

Henderson  County  employers, with  29  currently  working  in  this  occupation,  pre- 
dicted a net  loss  of  one  person  over  the  next  five-year  period  and  anticipated  no 
replacement  needs. 

EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWER 

Total  employed,  December  1965 116 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 7 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 1^ 

Total  Needed 22 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 2 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 20 

Employment  Interviewers  were  found  in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing 
firms  and  nearly  80  per  cent  of  those  surveyed  were  working  in  firms  of  100  and  over 
total  employment.  More  than  one-third  of  those  employed  in  nonmanufacturing  firms 
were  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments. 
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Henderson  employers  anticipate  half  of  the  whole  area’s  needs  by  1970  will  be 
required  for  replacements  in  that  county,  but  they  predict  no  worker  needs  for 
expansion. 


TIME  STUDY  MAN 

Total  employed,  December  1965 28 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 13 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  i!jeeded ..26 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 1 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 v. .25 


The  time  study  man  works  in  product  cost  and  engineering,  studying  the  individ- 
ual Industrial  product  operations,  usually  under  the  supervision  of  the  Industrial 
Engineer.  All  of  those  reported  in  the  area  were  in  manufacturing  industries  and 
most  of  these  were  in  firms  of  100  and  over  employment. 

Evansville  College  offers  courses  indicated  by  them  as  helpful  in  entering  the 
occupation,  but  not  fully  qualffyihg  without  additional  training. 

In  Henderson  County  only  two  firms  reported  employment  in  this  occupation; 
three  additional  time  study  men  will  be  needed  in  these  firms  by  1970. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 ....50 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion ..37 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 30 

Total  Needed . i .67 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 12 

Additional  supply  ’of  trained  workiijrs  needed  by  1970 55 


Employment  of  computer  programmers  will  increase  at  a high  rate  in  the  next 
five  years.  The  largest  number  currently  employed  in  the  area  was  reported  in  firms 
of  100  or  more  employment  size  in  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  industry 
group.  The  largest  manuf%Qj^dring  firms  reported  the  smallest  number  currently 
employed  but  the  greatest  per  cent  of  anticipated  growth  in  the  next  five  years. 

Twelve  programmers  will  be  trained  on  the  job;  one  business  college  in  the  area 
offers  related  courses  to  qualify  students  as  trainees  in  the  occupation. 

Responding  Henderson  County  employers  indicated  a training  need  of  two  in  the 
occupation  by  1970. 

MANAGER,  RESTAUP.ANT  OR  COFFEE  SHOP 


Total  employed,  December  1965 238 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 70 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ^ 

Total  Needed 95 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 95 


Food  service  managers  are  employed  in  hotels,  clubs,  hospitals,  retail  trade 
establishments  and  in  restaurants  of  all  sizes.  More  than  71  per  cent  of  those 
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currently  employed  work  in  restaurants.;'  of  these  nearly  two-thirds  are  employed- in 
small  establishments  with  less  than  20  employees.  In  very  small  eating  places, 
managers  usually  are  required  to  perfopu  other  functions  in  addition  to  management 
duties . 

An  estimated  10.5  per  cent,  or  25,  of  the  area  restaurant  managers  are  employed 
in  Henderson  County.  Insufficient  respons^e  from  Henderson  employers  prevents  making 
any  projections  of  future  demand;  however,  by  assuming  that  the  demand  will  corre- 
spond fo  the  county’s  share  of  the  area  employment  in  this  occupation,  seven  managers 
would  be  needed  for  expansion  and  three  for  replacements  by  1970. 

MANAGER.  RETAIL  STORE 


Total  employed,  December  1965 556 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion. 18 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 30 

Total  Needed 48 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 34 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 14 


Retail  store  managers  are  among  the  most  numerous  of  the  professional  and 
managerial  occupations  surveyed;  however,  company  training  programs  contemplated  or 
already  in  progress  will  take  care  of  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  anticipated  open- 
ings by  1970. 

Henderson  County  employers  predicted  a need  for  five  additional  retail  store 
managers  by  1970.  Current  employment  is  67. 

BU^’ER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 200 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 8 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements... jJ. 

Total  Needed 13 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 .4 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 9 


Buyers  were  found  in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  firms;  however, 
most  of  the  future  demand  is  anticipated  in  nonmtsnufactufing  firms  engaged  in  retail 
trade.  In-plant  training  will  alleviate  the  demand.  Most  buyers  are  trained  on  the 
job  since  familiarity  with  company  product  and  buying  habits  is  essential. 

Although  only  13  per  cent  of  the  total  employment  in  this  occupation  was 
reported  by  Henderson  County  manufacturing  employers,  they  also  anticipate  30  per 
cent  of  the  increased  demand  by  1970.  No  replies  were  received  from  retail 
establishments . 
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MANAGER « FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION 


Total  employed,  December  209 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 23 

Demand  by  December  197Q,  for  replacements. 13 

' Total  Needed 38 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 38 


Banks,  savings  and  loan  companies,  and  credit  agencies  employ  people  in  this 
occupation.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  those  reported  were  working  in  banking 
institutions . 

There  are  no  specific  training  programs  in  progress  in  the  area;  Evansville 
College  does  offer  courses  in  business  leading  both  to  associate  and  bachelor 
degrees . 

Increased  demand  for  antlcipateid  expansions  -will  require  an  additional  seven 
people  in  this  occupation  in  Henderson  by  1970.  No  replacement  needs  were  reported, 
so  the  need  expressed  is  undoubtedly  on  the  conservative  side. 


CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

The  clerical  group  of  occupations  included  in  the  survey  employs  the  largest 
number  of  people  currently,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  provide  the  greatest 
number  of  openings  through  1970—2,260  new  jobs  resulting  from  expansion,  and  1,171 
replacement  openings.  Although  the  growth  rate  in  the  clerical  occupations  v^ill 
not  be  as  great  as  for  most  of  the  other  occupational  groups  surveyed,  many  addi- 
tional workers  will  be  needed  because  of  anticipated  business  growth.  However,  the 
trend  toward  automation  will  reduce  the  v7orker  requirements  for  some  of  the  more 
routine  tasks . 

The  Evansville  area  has  two  post-high  school  business  colleges  which  train  for 
many  of  the  business  occupations  covered  in  the  survey.  The  University  of  Kentucky 
Northwest  Center  in  Henderson  also  offers  training  for  some  of  the  occupations 
surveyed.  Several  high  schools  in  the  area  also  offer  clerical  training. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  v/hy  the  entire  training  output  of  the  schools 
should  not  be  measured  against  local  employer  projected  needs. 

(1)  Since  Evansville  is  a training  center  and  draws  many  students  from  outside 
the  local  labor  market  area,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  these  will  also 
accept  employment  out  of  the  area  after  completion  of  training. 

(2)  The  large  proportion  of  women  in  the  clerical  occupations  will  result  in 
a high  dropout  rate  as  many  will  marry  and  leave  the  area  or  occupation.  Turnover 
rate  is  high  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  same  jobs  may  be  open  several 
times  by  1970. 

Matching  the  anticipated  number  of  clerical  openings  with  the  supply  expected 
from  training  facilities  is  done  primarily  to  give  an  indication  of  the  proportion 
between  the  demand  and  the  supply.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  there  will  be  a surplus 
of  trained  workers  qualified  to  meet  employers*  specifications  in  most  of  the  sur- 
veyed occupations  by  1970. 
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BOOKKEEPER 


Total  employed,  December  1965.* ,,,...1,287 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 237 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 1^0 

Total  Needed 417 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 265 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 152 


Ik 

Bookkeepers  are  employed  in  all  "types  of  industry;  however,  in  the  Evansville 
area,  nearly  90  per  cent  are  employed  in  nonmanufacturing  establishments  With  nearly? 
45  per  cent  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Two  business  schools  in  the  area  offer  comprehensive  bookkeeping  courses  and 
several  of  the  high  schools  offer  training  in  this  field.  High  Schools  iii  the  area 
anticipate  a supply  of  364  graduates  by  1970  with  bookkeeping  courses;  however,  of 
those  who  enter  the  labor  maricet,  most  could  not  be  considered  fully  qualified  in 
this  occupation  without  some  post-high  school  training. 

Henderson  County  firms  reported  current  employment  of  164  people  in  this  occupa' 
tlon  with  anticipated  increases  of  37  and  replacements  of  50,  making  a total  of  87 
needing  training  by  1970. 

CASHIER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 “45 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 230 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 8^0 

Total  Needed 1,090 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 *580 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 510 


Cashiers  are  employed  in  a variety  of  industries;  however,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  employed  in  the  area  are  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  • 

Turnover  in  the  occupation  will  account  for  almost  80  per  cent  of  the  demand 
over  the  next  five  years;  hpwever,  the  occupation  will  grow  by  nearly  25  per  cent 
in  the  same  period. 

The  local  high  schools  reported  a supply  from  training  anticipated  to  meet  more 
than  half  of  the  demand.  This  is  probably  an  optimistic  estimate  as  not  all  those 
who  complete  instruction  in  the  occupation  will  enter  it  after  high  school. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  a demand  for  170  people  in  this  occupation 
by  1970.  Most  of  the  growth  was  reported  in  the  retail  grocery  industry. 
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CLE^.  GENERAL  OFFICE 
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Total  employed,  December  1965.... “f 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion.^.......... 

Demand  by  December *1970,  for  replacements... 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  vjorkers  needed  by  1970 


..5tm 

1.290 

1,798 

1,367 


2,093 


431 


General  office  clerics  perform  a wide  variety  of  clerical  tasks  including  typing 
and  operation  of  office  machines,  and  must  have  a well-rounded  background  of  train* 
ing  or  experience  to  qualify. 

They  are  found  in  all  types  of  industry;  however,  nearly  83  per  cent  work  in 
nonmanufacturing  firms  in  the  area.  Of  these,  around  30  per  cent  are  employed  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments.  Of  the  nearly  1,800  people  needed  to 
fill  anticipated  openings  by  1970,  more  than  20  per  cent  will  be  required  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  and  another  18  per  cent  will  be  needed  in  manufacturing 
industries. 


Training  in  this  occupation  is  offered  in  two  business  colleges  and  in  the  high 
schools;  however,  anticipated  supply  from  existing  facilities  will  .not  meet  the 
demand  by  1970.  Training  is  also  given  under  MDTA  in  Henderson. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  additional  and  replacement  requirements  of 
an  estimated  197  extra  jobs  by  1970. 

TELLER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion............ 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


.78 

270 

348 

..0 


341 


348 


Tellers  are  employed  in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  companies  in  the  area. 

Three  local  high  schools  reported  training  courses  available  in  the  occupation;  how- 
ever, since  the  minimum  age  requirement  for  entry  is  21  the  training  is  more  general 
than  specific  and  not  occupationally  directed. 

There  are  approxiniately  68  people  >7orking  in  Henderson  County  in  this  occupa”* 
tion  with  additional  needs  of  23  by  1970  due  to  expected  expansion. 


ROOM  CLERK 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  .December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 

Room  clerks  work  in  hotels  and  motels  registering  entering  guests  and  checking 
out  those  departing.  Duties  are  varied  according  to  the  size  and  type  of  establish 
ment.  Some  also  collect  money  and  keep  simple  records  as  well  as  assigning  rooms. 


186 

..0 

220 

220 

..0 

220 


Althoueh  employers  in  the  area  predicted  no  expansion  in  their  needs  by  ^70 
<jndoubtedly  new  motels  to  be  constructed  in  the  area  will  result  in  additional 

workers  in  this  occupation. 

V ^ 

No  response  was  received  from  Henderson  County  employers  in  this  occupation. 


CREDIT  CLEBK  ’ ' 

Total  employed,  December  1965 * 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 136 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 13 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 258 

Nonmanufacturing  firms  are  the  largest  employers  of  credit  clerks  with  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  financial  institutions  and  collection  igencies  jl^g  up. the 
bulk  of  the  employment.  Their  primary  duties  involve  interviewing  credit  applicancs, 
investigating  and  making  determinations  on  credit  standing. 

Responses  from  firms  indicate  that  employees  with  suitable  educational  or  t>usi- 
ness  backgrounds  receive  on-the-job  training  to  fully  qualify  them  for  the  occupation 

Low  reponse  rate  from  employing  firms  prevented  making  any  separate  estimates 
for  Henderson  County  in  this  occupation. 


COLLECTOR 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion *1^ 

/Dbmand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements * * 

Total  Needed 164 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970. 18 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 146 

Collectors  work  primarily  in  financial  institutions  and  collection  agencies 
c'^llecting  overdue  accounts . Turnover  in  the  occupation  if  very  high  and  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  net  needs  by  1970. 

On-the-job  training  is  ordinarily  given  for  this  occupation.  Local  high 
schools  also  may  provide  a number  of  people  who  have  received  helpful  training; 
this  is  not  vocational  training  specifically  for  the  occupation. 

There  were  no  responses  from  Henderson  County  employers  in  this  occupation. 
CORRESPONDENCE  CLERK 

Total  employed,  December  1965 ...37 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 34 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ^ 

Total  Needed 69 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 69 

Correspondence  clerks  compose  letters  to  individuals,  company  customers,  or 
other  business  establishments  in  reply  to  requests  for  information  or  correspondence 


o 
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received.  They  are  employed  primarily  in  large  films  receiving  a large  volume  of 
fairly  routine  mail.  Additional  needs  are  anticipated  primarily  in  finance,  insnr- 
ance  and  real  estate  and  in  retail  trade  establishments.  \ 

Local  business  colleges  offer  courses  helpful  in  this  occupation;  however, 
familiarity  with  company  policies  and/ or  products  makes  it  necessary  that  much  of 
the  training  be  done  on  the  job.  Local  high  schools  also  give  letter  writing  courses 
in  connection  with  their  business  education. 

No  predictions  can  be  made  for  Henderson  County  due  to  insufficient  response  in 
nonman' if acturing  firms. 

T, 

ECLLING  CLERK 

!'otal  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 

Billing  clerks  prepare  invoices  and  bills  of  lading)  computes  amounts  due  from 
records,  using  a calculator  and  typewriter  or  a computer-type billing  machine. 

if  

I Local  high  schools  offer  courses  helpful  in  this  occupation;  however,  supply 
available  is  uncertain.  Some  business  machine  sales  organizations  also  provide 
instiructlon  in  machine  use. 

I 

' Only  five  replacements  and  no  expansion  needs  were  listed  by  Henderson  County 
responding  employer^.  This  does  not  represent  the  total  county  demand  because  of 
insufficient  response  in  the  occupation. 

CALCULATING  MACHINE  OPERATOR 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 

Calculating  machine  operators  are  employed  in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanu- 
facturing firms,  usually  in  larger  size  firms.  More  than  44  per  cent  work  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  establishments. 

Training  in  this- occupation  is  offered  in  local  business  colleges  and  training 
is  given  in  high  school  ih  the  regular  day  business  courses. 

Responding  employers  in  Henderson  County  reported  no  additional  demand  in  the 
occupation  by  1970;  however,  only  two  responding  employers  in  the  area  reported 
workers  in  this  occupation. 
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KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR 


Total  employed,  December  1965 „•  j • 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 59 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 90 

4 Total  Needed 149 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970  381 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 0 

There  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of. jobs  for  keypunch  operators  by  1970 
as  well  as  numerous  anticipated  openings  to  fill  replacement  ne.eds*  The  anticipated 
supply  from  training  sources  is  expected  to  exceed  the  demand  in  this  occupation. 
Since  Evansville  is  a training  center  drawing  students  from  out  of  the  area,  many 
of  those  who  complete  training  will  accept  jobs  out  of  the  local  labor  market  area. 
The  future  supply  will  not  be  as  excessive  as  it  would  appear.  However,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  additional  training  facilities  for  this  occupation  are  required. 

Four  responding  employers  in  Henderson  County  reported  current  employment  of 
29  in  the  occupation.  Expansion  needs  are  estimated  at  six  by  1970,  while  replace- 
ment needs  of  25  are  anticipated. 


SECRETARY  AND  STENOGRAPHER 

f -• 

Total  employed,  December  1965 .;1,689 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion.. 325  . 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 645 

Total  Needed 970 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 706 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 264 


Secretaries  and  stenographers  are  closely  related  in  skill  requirements  and 
some  employers  use  the  job  titles  interchangeably.  In  some  large  firms,  stenogra- 
phers are  entry  workers  who  advance  to  secretaries  after  experience  on  the  job. 
Training  facilities  offer  additional  training  to  qualify  stenographers  as 
\s4cretaries . 

Training  courses  are  offered  in  two  local  business  colleges,  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Northwest  Center  in  Henderson  and  in  local  high  schools  in  the  area. 

A training  class  for  clerk-stenographer  under  MDTA  is  in  progress  in  the  Evansville 
area.  The  supply  in  training  in  the  local  high  schools  was  not  deducted  from  the 
demand  as  it  is  Impossible  to  predict  how  many  will  enter  the  labor  market  directly 
from  high  school  as  fully  qualified  workers  in  this  occupational  field.  Of  those 
enrolled  in  stenography  in  high  school,  some  will  fall  to  attain  a proficiency  level 
necessary  to  meet  employer  requirements,  some  will  attend  college.,  and  a portion 
will  marry  and  leave  the  labor  market. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  a current  employment  of  240  in  this  occupa- 
tion* with  estimated  Increases  of  21  by  1970.  Although  none  of  those  who  responded 
to  the  survey  listed  any  anticipated  replacements,  there  will  probably  be  an  esti- 
mated need  of  from  80  to  90  people  if  turnover  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  pattern 
for  the  whole  area. 


CLERK-TYPIST 


/ 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

. Total  Needed 

Supply  from’^  training  sources  by  1970. '. . . 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


229 

755 

984 

337 


902 


647 


Clerk-typists  are  employed  in  both  manufacturing  and  nonmanufacturing  firms 
in  all  size  groups,  and  the  largest  numbers  work  in  firms  employing  100  or  more 
workers.  Slightly  more  than  oihe-fifth  of  these  are  employed  in  manufactu^rlng  firms; 
these  firms  also  anticipate  one-fifth  of  the  job  opportunities  for  expansion  and 
replacement  needs  by  1970.  Nearly  one— fourth  of  tn*e  total  number  of  clerk— typists 
employed  were  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  establishments;  however,  this  industry 
group  comprises  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  anticipated  openings. 
Although  less  than  13  per  cent  of  the  current  employment  in  the  occupation  is  in 
the  service  industries,  the  greatest  number  of  additions  will  be  in  this  group, 
primarily  in  hospitals. 


In  addition  to  the  anticipated  supply  of  337  to  be  trained  in  local  business 
schools,  the  high  schools  will  supply  workers  with  typing  skills.  Of  the  839 
expected  to  graduate  from  high  school  by  1970  with  skills  in  this  occupation,  only 
a portion  will  be  available  for  vacant  jobs. 


Henderson  County  employers  predicted  a demand  for  65  clerk-typists  for  replace 
ments  by  1970,  and  only  one  for  expansion  needs. 


STOCK  CLERK 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion ....233 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 855 

Total  Needed .....1,088 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 272 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 816 

Stock  clerks  are  employed  in  all  types  of  manufacturing  and  most  nonmanufactur- 
ing industries  with  nearly  three— fourths  of  those  in  the  area  currently  employed  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  More  than  83  per  cent  of  the  anticipated  openings  by 
1970  will  be  in  these  firms.  While  a little  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  currently 
employed  are  working  in  manufacturing  industries,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  open- 
ings are  anticipated  there. 

The  source  of  supply  will  come  primarily  from  the  local  high  schools  plus  the 
very  few  who  are  being  trained  on  the  job. 

There  are  119  stock  clerks  currently  employed  in  Henderson  County  and  by  1970, 
335  more  will  be  needed  to  fill  anticipated  expansion  and  replacement  needs. 


TELEPHONE  OPERATOR 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 **** 

Additional  supply  bf  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 

Telephone  operators  operate  switchboards  to  connect  incoming  calls  and  to  place 
outgoing  calls  in  both  manufacturing  and  nonroanufacturing  firms.  More  than  48  per 
cent  of  those  currently  employed  in  the  area  are  working  in  transportation,  commu- 
nication and  public  utilities  firms  and  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  gross  needs  by 
1970  will  be  in  this  group  also.  Another  14  per  cent  work  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  establishments  and  more  than  13  per  cent  of  the  gross  needs  are  anticipated 
there . 

Brief  courses  in  switchboard  operation  may  be  offered  in  some  high  schools  and 
business  schools,  but  practically  all  newly  employed  operators  receive  on-the-job 
training  to  familiarize  them  with  the  equipment  being  used.  Those  working  in  offices 
other  than  telephone  exchanges  often  are  assigned  other  clerical  duties.  Turnover 
is  high  because  many  operators  are  young  women  who  work  a fev/  years  and  then  leave 
to  take  care  of  their  families. 

In  Henderson  County,  approximately  50  people  are  employed  in  this  occupation 
and  an  estimated  25  additional  people  will  be  needed  for  expansion  and  replacement 
requirements  by  1970. 


SALES  OCCUPATIONS 

Sales  occupations  surveyed  in  the  area  were  made  up  of  two  groups  which  could 
be  subdivided  into  a number  of  specialty  sales  jobs.  The  retail  salesperson  works 
in  all  types  of  retail  establishments  selling  a wide  variety  of  merchandise  inside 
his  employer's  establishment.  The  wholesale  salesman  sells  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
to  retailers  generally  outside  of  his  employer's  place  of  business. 

Retail  salespeople  make  up  the  largest  single  occupational  group  of  employed 
people  included  in  the  survey  and  by  1970  the  greatest  number  of  additional  workers 
will  be  needed  to  fill  anticipated  openings  for  expansion  and  replacement  needs. 
Turnover  in  the  occupation  is  high^ since  many  of  the  women  who  make  up  this  group 
have  a loose  attachment  to  the  labor  force.  Re-entry  into  this  occupation  after 
absence  from  the  labor  market  is  comparatively  easy  due  to  the  short  period  of  train- 
ing needed. 

Retail  and  wholesale  trade  employment  will  increase  by  more  than  18  per  cent  in 
the  area  by  1970  and  the  bulk  of  this  increase  will  be  due  to  the  anticipated  expan-, 
sion  in  sales  occupations. 
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SALESPERSON  (RETAIL) 


Total  employed,  December  1965 3,872 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 852 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 2,500 

Total  Needed 3,352 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 494 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 2,858 

Retail  salespeople  will  be  needed  in  all  types  of  retail  stores  to  handle 
increases  and  replacement  needs  by  1970.  Employment  in  the  wholesale  field  will 
experience  an  18  per  cent  gain  by  1970;  however,  the  employment  in  the  retail  sales 
occupation  will  increase  by  22  per  cent. 

An  estimated  375  people  work  in  this  occupation  in  Henderson  County  with  an 
additional  80  people  needed  by  1970  for  expansion,  while  replacements  should  require 
another  250  workers. 

SALESMAN  (IfflOLESALE) 


Total  employed,  December  1965 1,506 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 123 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 365 

Total  Needed 488 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970.... 68 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 420 


Wholesale  salesmen  are  employed  by  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  industries 
Training  supply  for  both  wholesale  and  retail  salespeople  will  come  primarily  from 
local  high  schools  and  on-the-job  training  given  by  employers. 

An  estimated  125  people  are  employed  in  this  occupation  in  Henderson  County 
with  an  additional  25  needed  for  expansion  and  35  for  replacements  by  1970. 


SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


Service  occupations  will  increase  in  employment  with  the  expanding  population 
in  Indiana.  Although  overall  employment  in  this  group  vjlll  grow,  not  all  occupa- 
tions will  expand  at  the  same  rate. 

Employment  in  the  eight  service  occupations  surveyed  in  the  area  in  December 
1965  was  5,476  and  by  1970  an  overall  increase  of  21.9  per  cent  is  anticipated. 

Six  of  these  occupations  were  in  hotel  and  restaurant  industries,  one  in  beauty 
shops  and  one  located  in  hospitals.  Nurse  aide  employs  the  largest  number  of  people 
in  this  group  and  will  experience  the  greatest  gain  in  number  of  workers  over  the 
next  five-year  period. 
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HOTEL  HOUSEKEEPER  AND  CHAMBERMAID 


Total  employed,  December  1965 215 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 8 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements IQO 

Total  Needed 108 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 108 


Housekeepers  and  chambermaids  work  In  hotels  and  motels . The  usual  ratio  Is 
one  housekeeper  per  establishment  in  medium  size  hotels;  large  hotels  often  employ 
an  assistant  housekeeper.  The  number  of  chambermaids  employed  is  generally  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  rooms  requiring  these  services.  Expansion  needs  are 
probably  understated  because  sampling  methods  do  not  account  for  those  firms  con- 
templated but  not  yet  established  in  the  area.  It  is  anticipated  that  new  motels 
will  probably  be  built  in  these  three  counties,  creating  more  expansion  needs  than 
those  expressed  by  the  firms  already  in  existence. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  training  fully  qualified  workers  in  these  occupa- 
tions; however,  local  high  schools  offer  courses  in  home  economics  which  might  be 
helpful. 

No  responses  from  Henderson  County  employers  were  received  in  these  occupations. 

COOK 


Total  employed^  December  1965 ..877 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 153 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 695 

Total  Needed 848 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 • *0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 848 


Cooks  are  employed  in  hotels,  restaurants,  lunchrooms,  and  country  clubs  and 
in  food  service  departments  of  retail  stores,  factories,  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Cooks  in  domestic  service  were  not  included  in  this  survey. 

There  is  always  a shortaf^of  trained  cooks  and  the  needs  are  expected  to 
Increase  as  business  expands;  however,  nearly  82  per  cent  of  the  reported  demand 
by  1970  will  be  for  replacements. 

There  are  no  training  courses  available  in  the  area  except  for  those  courses 
offered  in  home  economics  ip  the  local  high  schools. 

Henderson  County  employs  around  100  workers  in  this  occupation  with  additional 
training  needs  estimated  at  52  by  1970. 
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WAITRESS 

Total  employed,  December  1965 1,490 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 203 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 2,030 

Total  I'^eeded.... 2,233 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 286 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 1,947 

Waitresses  work  primarily  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  private  clubs;  in  the 
Evansville  area,  more  than  61  per  cent  are  employed  in  restaurants.  Growth  in  the 
occupation  will  add  203  new  jobs  by  1970;  however,  replacements  are  anticipated  at 
ten  times  the" expansion  needs  by  1970. 

Source  of  training  supply  comes  from  figures  furnished  by  the  local  high 
schools  in  the  area. 

In  Henderson  County,  there  are  130  employed  waitresses  and  130  more  will  be 
needed  by  1970  for  replacements.  Surveyed  employers*  responses  showed  no  growth 
needs . 

SALAD  GIRL 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion .8 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 225 

Total  Needed 233 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 33 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 200 

Salad  girls  are  employed  in  food  service  departments  in  hotels,  hospitals,  and 
retail  stores,  as  vjell  as  in  restaurants  and  industrial  cafeterias. 

Supply  available  by  1970*will  come  from  local  high  schools. 

In  Henderson  County,  employers  reported  10  people  presently  employed  with  no 
additions  anticipated  by  1970. 

KITCHEN  HELPER 

Total  employed,  December  1965 679 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion; 149 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 665_ 

Total  Needed 814 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 158 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 656 

The  kitchen  helper  is  an  entry  worker  in  the  food  service  industry  and  may 
learn  cooking  from  this  beginning  job.  Turnover  in  the  occupation  is  very  high; 

‘by  1970  nearly  100  per  cent  replacements  will  be  needed;  and  expansion  needs  will 
require  another  149  workers. 

There  are  an  estimated  34  people  employed  in  this  occupation  in  Henderson 
County  with  27  needed  for  additions  and  replacements  by  1970. 
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BEAUTY  OPERATOR 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 110 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 240 

Total  Needed 250 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 1,756 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 0 

Beauty  schools  in  the  Evansville  area  expect  to  provide  a supply  of  trained 
people  which  will  greatly  exceed  the  demand  of  local  employers.  However,  a num  er 
of  factors  characteristic  of ‘this  occupation  will  probably  adjust  this  apparent 
imbalance.  Since  Evansville  is  a training  center  in  this  occupation  for 
communities,  not  all  of  ^he  trained  people  will  enter  the  local  labor  market, 
a small  percentage  of  the  young  women  beauty  operators  who  are  license  ac  u y 
remain  in  the  labor  market  for  lengthy  periods.  Some  marry  and  leave  t e area  or 
the  occupation,  others  manage  new  beauty  shops  of  their  own,  and  some  w ° ° 
licenses  never  practice  their  profession.  However,  there  apparently  s e n 

for  expanding  facilities  for  training  in  the  af^§. 

No  responses  were  received  from  Henderson  County  employers  in  this  occupation. 


NURSE  AIDE 

Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 566 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 1? 3^ 

Total  Needed 1,921 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 1,273 

Nurse  aides  are  employed  in  private  and  government  hospitals  and  in  nursing 
homes . 

Training  is  given  as  needed  in  most  of  the  local  hospital  facilities;  however, 
since  turnover  in  the  occupation  is  unusually  high,  training  is  not  expecte  to 
meet  anticipated  increased  demands  by  1970.  Supply  from  practical  ng  ^ 

courses  given  in  the  local  high  schools  is  expected  to  add  another  115  nurse  aides 

to  the  labor  market  by  1970. 

Due  to  local  hospital  expansion  plans  this  occupation  v^ill  grow  by  more  than 
31  per  cent  by  1970. 

Henderson  County  will  need  122  more  nurse  aides  by  1970  to  fill  expansion  and 
replacement  needs. 


SKILLED  AND  SEMISKILLED  OCCUPATIONS 

Growth  in  the  skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations  is  ei^ected  to  f ^ 

1970.  Employment  in  all  nonfarm  industries  is  expected  to 

by  1970;  however,  growth  in  the  skilled  occupations  was  predicted  at  29.8  per 
during  the  same  period. 

Individual  occupations  will  g\)w  at  varying  rates  with  tool  and  die^kers  at 
109  per  cent  increasing  the  most  rabidly.  Carpenters  will  Increase  by  P®'  ®®"P*  . 

auto  mechanics  by  38  per  cent;  and  bricklayers,  millwrights,  and  foremen  (co 
will  each  increase  by  37  per  cent. 

All  construction  occupations  will  not  grow  at  the  same  rate;  needs  in  most  con- 
struction occupations  will  fluctuate  widely  with  seasonal  and  cyclical 
trends.  Long-term  needs  in  most  occupations  are  difficult  to  predict  with  accuracy, 
however,  in  general,  shortages  in  these  occupations  have  been  persistent 
seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  building  industry.  For  instance,  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  overall  employment  of  electricians  in  the  area  will  actually  experience  the 
little  change  reported  by  surveyed  employers,  since  the  trend  in  t e area  economy 

is  upward. 

Response  from  one  large  construction  firm  employing  a considerable 
electricians  reports  the  project  nearing  completion  which  will  result  in  a tempora^ 
mass  layoff  of  these  craftsmen.  However,  other  projects  planned  by  firms  not  covered 
in  this  survey  should  absorb  these  skilled  workers  who  are  in  short  supply  in  nearly 
every  area  of  the  State. 


SEAMSTRESS 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

« Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970... 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


100 
140 
240 
. 10 


363 


230 


Seamstresses  are  employed  primarily  in 
in  the  area  and  both  growth  and  replacement 
industries.  Those  who  are  self-employed  or 
included  in  this  survey. 


retail  trade  and  service  establishments 
needs  are  anticipated  mainly  in  these 
work  in  small  noncovered  firms  were  not 


The  small  supply 
school  home  economics 
in  the  area. 


available  from  training  sources  will  come  from  local  high 
courses,  and  from  an  MDTA  training  course  presently  in  progress 


Henderson  County  reports  only  nine  currently  employed  in  this  occupation,  with 
an  increase  to  11  workers  by  1970.  Replacement  needs  and  anticipated  self-employed 
persons  were  not  reported. 
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CABINETM^ER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


.30 

175 

205 

.10 


275 


195 


Cabinetmakers  are  employed  locally  in  the  furniture  industry.  Anticipated 
replacement  needs  are  175  in  the  next  five  years  and  growth  in  the  occupation  will 
approximate  11  per  cent  by  1970. 


Supply  from  on-the-job  training  courses  conducted  by  employers  is  the  only 
reported  source  of  supply.  Related  wood  shop  courses  are  offered  in  the  evening 
adult  program,  but  do  not  provide  fully  qualified  cabinetmakers. 


Needs  of  the  reporting  firms  in  the  furniture  manufacturing  industry  in 
Henderson  County  are  estimated  at  a total  of  36  over  the  next  five-year  period, 
11  for  expansion  and  25  for  replacements. 


MILLMAN 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


.14 

140 

154 

.82 


156 


72 


Furniture  manufacturers  and  lumber  yards  employ  men  in  this  occupation  who  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  a variety  of  woodworking  machines. 


Expansiont needs  will  require  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  demand  in  the 
occupation  by  1970;  the  remainder  will  be  needed  for  replacements.  Replacement  need 
as  reported  by  surveyed  employers  seems  excessive  for  a skilled  occupation,  and  is 
probably  somewhat  overstated.  Normal  replacement  rate  for  skilled  workers  is  about 

3 per  cent  per  year. 

Source  of  supply  anticipated  from  local  high  school  and  adult  evening  classes 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs. 

Henderson  County  responding  employers  showed  a demand  of  21  additional  trained 
workers  in  this  occupation  by  1970  to  take  care  of  expansion  needs,  and  indicated 
no  replacements  required. 
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UPHOLSTERER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 ....127 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 17 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ^ 

Total  Needed 62 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 18 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 44 


Upholsterers  are  employed  in  furniture  factories  and  retail  establishments  in 
the  area.  Growth  in  the  occupation  will  approximate  13  per  cent  over  the  next  five- 
year  period. 

Supply  of  trained  people  will  come  from  training  provided  by  employers  on  the 

job. 


Henderson  County  responding  employers  predicted  no  additional  net  needs  in  the  ' 
occupation  by  1970. 

FINISH  PATCHER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 35 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 11 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 3^ 

Total  Needed 46 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970^ 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 46 


Finish  patchers  repair  the  defects  in  the  finish  of  completed  or  semicompleted 
furniture  that  has  been  rejected  by  inspection.  They  perform  this  salvage  operation, 
using  woodworking  hand  tools,  shellac,  varnish  and  sandpaper. 

No  source  of  supply  is  in  training  in  the  area  but  courses  in  woodworking  con- 
ducted in  local  high  schools  are  helpful.  On-the-job  training  of  production  workers 
with  specific  aptitudes  provides  the  supply  in  most  cases.  Adult  evening  classes  in 
woodworking  shop  are  also  offered  locally. 

Henderson  County  currently  employs  16  in  this  occupation.  The  number  is 
expected  to  Increase  to  22  by  1970,  and  during  the  five-year  period,  employers 
anticipate  that  10  additional  will  be  needed  for  replacements. 

MACHINIST 


Total  employed,  December  1965 387 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 139 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 190 

Total  Needed ..329 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 53 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 276 


Machinists  are  employed  in  practically  all  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  area;  some  are  also  employed  by  railroads  and  mining  firms. 

Apprenticeship  training  planned  or  offered  at  present  will  provide  53  additional 
journe3nnen  machinists  by  1970;  however,  this  will  not  fill  the  demand  for  the  same 
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period.  Machine  shop  courses  are  offered  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  in  the 
local  schools  to  provide  entry  workers.  Four  years  of  apprenticeship  training  are 
necessary  to  become  fully  qualified  in  the  skill  requirements. 

Shortages  in  this  occupation  are  acute,  persistent  and  statewide  in  scope. 

Since  World  War  II,  training  in  this  occupation  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  indus- 
try’s expanding  needs.  The  majority  of  surveyed  employers  considered  this  a hard- 
to-fill  job  because  of  a shortage  of  trained  people,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  train- 
ing program,  and  because  the  area  demand  exceeds  the  supply.  Some  had  made  recruit- 
ment efforts  out  of  the  area. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  a demand  for  an  additional  55  trained 
machinists  by  1970  to  handle  expansion  and  replacement  requirements. 

TOOL  AND  DIEMAKER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 .....475 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 517 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 185 

Total  Weeded. 702 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 105 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 597 


Tool  and  diemaker  is  an  apprenticeable  occupation  usually  consisting  of  a four- 
year  formal  training  period.  Continued'  expansion  in  the  metal  trades  will  require 
many  more  workers  in  this  occupation  by  1970.  Supply  of  trained  people  available 
by  the  same  year  will  be  substantially  below  the  demand.  Shortages  in  this  occupa- 
tion have  been  persistent  since  World  War  II  and  at  present  are  acute.  The  shortage 
will  become  more  critical  unless  present  training  programs  are  accelerated  and 
expanded  to  meet  the  demand.  Many  of  the  surveyed  employers  have  had  difficulty  in 
hiring  qualified  people  in  this  occupation.  Reasons  listed  were  a shortage  of 
trained  people,  lack  of  adequate  training  programs,  a shortage  of  qualified  applicants, 
because  of  increased  need  due  to  local  activity  and  because  there  is  a National  short- 
age of  qualified  workers . 

Local  high  schools  offer  machine  shop  courses  which  give  trainees  basic  fun- 
damentals for  entry  as  apprentices. 

Henderson  County  employers  predicted  a net  demand  of  53  people  in  the  occupa- 
tion to  meet  expansion  and  replacement  needs  by  1970. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 318 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 55 

Demand  by  TDecember  1970,  for  replacements 105 

Total  Needed 160 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 ,.,..46 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970..., 114 


Sheet  metal  workers  are  employed  by  metals  manufacturing  firms,  construction 
industries  and  railroads  in  the  Evansville  area.  Although  less  than  45  per  cent 
of  the  current  employment  in  this  occupation  is  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
nearly  64  per  cent  of  the  anticipated  demand  by  1970  will  be  in  these  firms.  How- 
ever, needs  in  the  construction  industry  are  subject  to  sharp  variations  due  to 


o 
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seasonal  changes  and  fluctuations  in  business  activity. 

This  is  an  apprenticeable  occupation  with  a total  of  46  people  expected  to 
complete  apprenticeship  training  by  1970.  According  to  predictions  by  employers 
another  114  will  need  to  be  trained  by  then.  Some  training  for  entry  into  this 
occupation  is  also  offered  by  local  high  schools. 

P 

No  separate  figures  are  available  for  Henderson  County . 


WELDERS 


HELIARC  WELDER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 27 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 10 

Total  Needed 37 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 ^ 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


144 
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COMBINATION  WELDER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion. 

Demand' by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed... 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


.95 

115 

210 

.11 


365 


199 


Welders  are  classified  according  to  the  type  of  equipment  they  use  and  the 
skills  involved.  Combination  welders  are  skilled' at  operating  both  arc  and  acetylene 
welding  equipment,  while  heliarc  welding  is  a specialty  occupation  which  involves  the 
use  of  inert  gas  such  as  helium  to  join  hard-to-weld  metals.  Heliarc  welding  is  an 
advanced  skill  usually  requiring  a certain  amount  of  skill  in  combination  welding  for 

entry . 


Trained  workers  in  both  types  of  welding  are  in  short  supply  and  the  anticipated 
supply  from  training  will  fall  below  the  demand. 

On-the-job  training  will  yield  a total  of  15  qualified  people  in  both  occupa- 
tions by  1970.  In  addition,  training  is  conducted  in  evening  adult  and  day  high 
school  courses  locally.  These  facilities  are  expected  to  train  a total  of  169 
combination  welders  by  1970,  which  will  not  meet  the  needs  even  if  all  enter  the 
local  labor  market.  An  MDTA  training  program  for  combination  welders  is  in  opera- 
tion in  Evansville. 

Henderson  County  responding  employers  reported  expansion  needs  for  17  trained 
welders  by  1970. 
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ELECTRICIAN 


Total  employed December  1965 511 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 1 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 100 

Total  Needed 101 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 41 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 60 


The  area's  electricians  are  employed  in  a wide  variety  of  industries  Including 
mining;  construction;  manufacturing;  transportation,  communication  and  utilities; 
banking;  and  government. 

Area  needs  for  electricians  will  fluctuate  as  they  do  in  other  occupations  which 
employ  large  numbers  of  workers  in  the  construction  industry;  however,  during  the 
building  season,  electricians  will  undoubtedly  be  in  short  supply.  The  projection 
of  growth  needs  are  based  on  employers'  responses  and  are  influenced  by  the  plans 
of  one  major  employer  who  anticipates  completing  a project  and  dispensing  with  the 
services  of  a large  number  of  electricians.  Undoubtedly  other  employers  will  take 
up  the  slack  when  new  projects  begin.  Since  the  construction  industry  is  projected 
to  increase  employment  by  9.9  per  cent  by  1970,  there  is  certain  to  be  need  for 
additional  electricians  as  well  as  others  trained  in  construction  crafts. 

Henderson  County  responses  indicate  9 workers  currently  are  employed  and  4 more 
required  for  expansion  in  this  occupation  by  1970.  No  anticipated  replacements  were 
reported  by  the  employers. 

ELECTRICAL  REPAIRMAN 


Total  employed,  December  1965 144 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 38 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ^ 

Total  Needed 88 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 65 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 23 


Electrical  repairmen  keep  electrical  equipment  such  as  wiring,  motors,  switches, 
switchboards,  apparatus  and  electrical  mechanisms  in  repair.  They  replace  defective 
wiring  and  make  connections  to  new  electrical  installations,  replace  fuses  and  motor 
parts,  and  repair  electrical  fixtures  and  equipment. 

Most  of  the  workers  in  the  occupation  are  journeymen  electricians  trained 
through  the  apprenticeship  program.  Some  are  men  who  have  acquired  skills  by  work- 
ing as  helpers  and  receiving  on-the-job  training  Informally  over  a period  of  years. 
Most  have  also  taken  training  in  electricity  offered  in  high  school  and  adult  even-i-* 
Ing  courses . 

The  supply  from  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training  courses  will  not  meet 
the  demand  by  1970;  52  of  the  anticipated  trained  workers  will  come  from  formal 
apprenticeship  programs  planned  or  already  in  progress. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  no  additional  needs  for  growth;  replace- 
ments will  require  an  additional  10  workers. 
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BRICKLAYER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


.67 

145 

‘212 

.15 


180 


197 


Bricklayers  work  for  construction  firms  laying  brick,  terra  cotta,  hollow  tile, 
and  similar  building  block,  except  stone  and  marble,  to  construct  walls,  partitions, 
arches,  fireplaces,  chimneys,  smokestacks  and  other  structures. 


This  is  an  apprenticeable  occupation  requiring  four  years  of  training  to  reach 
the  journeyman  status.  Training  output  through  formal  channels  is  anticipated  at 
only  15  by  1970,  indicating  an  acute  shortage  unless  the  training  programs  are 
accelerated. 

Henderson  County  employers  currently  report  no  workers  in  this  occupation,  but 
indicate  a need  for  two  by  1970  to  fill  the  needs  in  durable  goods  manufacturing. 


CARPENTER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 ^34 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 187 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 2.70. 

Total  Needed 457 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 .'...,48 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 409 


In  this  arpa,  about  94  per  cent  of  the  carpenters  currently  are  employed  in 
construction  and  this  same  ratio  will  be  maintained  through  1970. 

The  four-year  formal  apprenticeship  training  program  operating  in  the  Evansville 
area  is  expected  to  provide  48  journeymen  carpenters  by  1970,  which  will  fall  far 
short  of  employers*  anticipated  demands.  However,  an  undetermined  number  of  car- 
penters are  trained  on  informal  on— the— job  instruction.  As  in  most  other  areas, 
this  does  not  begin  to  supply  the  need  during  peak  construction  periods. 


Henderson  County  estimates  indicate  a requirement  of  46  additional  carpenters 
by  1970,  all  for  growth  needs. 

CEMENT  FINISHER 

Total  employed,  December  1965 151 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 28 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements _i0_ 

Total  Needed.... 28 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 14 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 14 


Cement  finishers  are  employed  in  construction,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
fluctuating  needs  as  other  seasonal  building  trades  workers.  However,  contemplated 
expansion  of  the  building  industry  will  result  in  the  need  for  additional  workers 
in  this  occupation  by  1970. 


The  recommended  source  of  supply  is  from  the  three*'year  formal  apprenticeship 
program  v^hlch  Is  expected  to  provide  14  fully  qualified  workers  in  the  next  five 
years*  However,  many  do  acquire  skills  through  informal  on-*the-job  training. 

Henderson  County  employers  did  not  report  on  this  occupation. 

PAINTER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 455 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 36 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 270 

Total  Needed 306 

Supply  from  training,  sources  by  1970 76 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 .230 


About  90  per  cent  of  the  painters  employed  in  the  area  are  working  in  con- 
struction; the  balance  work  in  maintenance  in  large  establishments.  _ 

A reported  supply  of  76  will  be  available  from  a three-year  apprenticeship 
training  program.  An  undetermined  number  will  also  receive  training  informally 
on  the  job  in  this  skill. 

There  were  no  responses  from  Flenderson  County  in  this  occupation. 

PLWilR 


^ Total  employed,  December  1965 167 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 6 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 11 

iupply  from  training  snurces  by  1970. .21 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 0 


Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  plumbers  currently  employed  in  the  area  are 
working  in  construction,  and  the  remainder  work  in  large  manufacturing  firms  and 
private  and  public  hospitals^ 

The  reported  supply  anticipated  from  formal  five-year  apprenticeship  programs 
in  the  area  will  exceed  the  reported  predicted  needs  by  1970  by  10.  However,  since 
there  is  a shortage  of  workers  available  during  the  peak  building  season,  any  excess 
of  trained  people  will  readily  find  employment  out  of  the  area  if  necessary,  as 
there  is  a general  shortage  of  skilled  construction  craftsmen. 

There  was  no  response  from  Henderson  County  firms  in  this  occupation. 

STATIONARY  ENGINEER 


Total  employed,  December  1965 115 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 29 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements.. 50 

Total  Needed 79 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 79 


According  to  the  employers'  responses,  about  46  per  cent  of  the  stationary 
engineers  in  the  area  are  employed  in  manufacturing  firms,  operating,  maintaining. 
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checking  end  recording  the  performance  of  the  plant  equipment  for  which  they  are 
responsible . 

Many  of  the  entrants  to  this  occupation  begin  as  helpers  or  as  craftsmen  in 
related  fields  and  acquire  the  needed  skills  through  informal  on-the-job  instruction. 
Formal  apprenticeship  training  is  recommended  but  no  program  is  reported  for  this 
area. 

All  of  the  expansion  needs  are  anticipated  in  Renderson  County  in  this 
occupation • 

MILLWRIGHT 

Total  employed,  December  1965 147 

Demand  W December  1970,  for  expansion 55 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 5^ 

Total  Needed 110 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 54 

Additional  Supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 56  ^ 

Millwrights  move,  repair,  and  install  heavy  IndustTial  machinery  and  other 
equipment  using  a wide  variety  of  tools  and  equipment  requiring  highly  skilled 
manipulative  techniques.  They  work  in  factories  and  for  construction  firms. 

Training  in  the  occupation  is  given  through  informal  on-the-job  instruction 
or  through  the  formal  apprenticeshl.p  training  program.  High  achool  courses  in 
machine  shop  which  are  offered  locally  in  both  day  and  evening  courses  are  helpful. 
The  anticipated  supply  of  trained  workers  will  come  mostly  from  the  apprenticeship 
program;  however,  only  about  half  of  the  anticipated  demand  will  be  filled. 

Henderson  County  estimates  show  45  currently  employed  in  the  occupation.  By 
1970,  six  additional  workers  will  be  needed  and  replacements  are  estimated,  at  30. 

AUTO  MECHANIC 

Total  employed,  December  1965 796 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 304 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 185 

Total  Needed 489 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 22  ^ 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 467 

In  terms  of  numbers  employed  in  the  area,  this  is  the  largest  of  the  skilled 
occupations  surveyed,  and  a growth  rate  of  38  per  cent  is  anticipated  by  1970. 

Most  ahto  mechanics  acquire  their  skills  in  an  informal  manner,  although  there 
is  a formal  four-year  apprenticeship  program  in  operation  in  Evansville  which  is 
expected  to  provide  22  fully-qualified  workers  by  1970.  Other  sources  of  supply 
are  day  and  evening  high  school  instruction.  Informal  on-the-job  training  given  by 
experienced  mechanics,  and  an  MDTA  training  course  currently  in  progress  in 
Eenderson.  By  1970,  220  workers  will  be  available  from  local  high  schools;  however, 
there  is  no  Indication  of  how  many  will  enter  the  occupation  locally . These  courses 
are  helpful,  but  usually  do  not  meet  the  qualifications  required  by  most  employers 
who  have  the  greatest  demand  for  advanced  skills  in  transmission  and  engine  repair. 
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Imployers  in  Henderson  County  are  expected  to  require  90  additional  mechanics 
by  1970  to  meet  their  anticipated  employment  level  of  203.  An  estimated  2 per  year 
will  be  needed  for  replacements. 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN 


Total  employed,  December  1965 197 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 3 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ............. . 28 

Total  Needed ..31 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 696 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970. .......... .0 

The  supply  of  electronics  technicians  in  training  in  the  area  will  far  exceed 
the  local  demand  by  1970.  This  anticipated  surplus  of  trained  technicians  will 
undoubtedly  lElnd  jobs  out  of  the  Evansville  labor  market.  The  training  facility  in 
Evansville  which  will  provide  qualified  technicians  is  an  instruction  center  which 
draws  trainees  from  out  of  the  locality;  many  of  these  will  find  jobs  in  other 
cities. 


No  estimates  can  be  made  for  Henderson  County  since  responding  employers 
reported  no  people  employed  in  this  occupation. 

MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC 


Total  employed,  December  1965 732 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 227 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 175 

Total  Needed 402 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 77 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 325 


Maintenance  mechanics  repair  and  maintain  machinery  and  mechanical  equipment 
using  hand  and  power  tools  and  precision  measuring  devices.  Following  blueprints 
or  manufacturers’  specifications  is  usually  a necessary  part  of  the  job. 


Local  high  schools  offer  courses  in  both  day  and  evening  a^ult  sessions  related 
to  the  occupation;  however,  the  formal  four-year  apprenticeship  program  and  on-the- 
job  informal  training  are  the  primary  sources  of  skilled  workers.  Acceleration  of 
the  present  training  programs  will  be  needed  to  fill  the  demand  by  1970. 

Henderson  County  employers  reported  88  currently  employed  in  this  occupation 
with  a projected  demand  for  41  additional  trained  workers  to  fill  expansion  and 
replacement  needs  by  1970. 
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FOREMEN 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 164 


Furniture  Manufacturing -^l 

Fabricated  Plastics  Products 33 

Construction HO 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 220 

Furniture  Manufacturing 55 

Fabricated  Plastics  Products ....30 

Construction 135  

Total  Needed 384 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 10 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


532 


.374 


In  addition  to  a knowledge  of  production  operations,  foremen  need  the  ability 
to  sunervise  workers  and  to  perform  departmental  administrative  functions . Skill 
in  the  occupation  supervised  is  needed  and  the  normal  procedure  is  for  skilled 
workers  in  the  occupation  to  be  promoted  to  foremen  after  a number  of  years 
experience. 

Foremanship  and  supervisory  training  courses  are  offered  in  the  local  high 
school  adult  evening  sessions.  In  addition,  courses  in  woodworking  pd  in  the  con- 
struction occupations  are  offered.  Apprenticeship  training  in  construction  crafts 
is  also  in  operation. 


In  Henderson  County  there  will  be  additional  needs  for  101  foremen  by  1970, 
with  more  than  half  of  these  projected  requirements  in  the  furniture  manufacturing 
industry. 


SEUING  MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Total  employed,  December  1965 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 292 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 68^ 

Total  Needed 972 


Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 108 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 864 

Sewing  machine  operators,  who  alre  employed  in  the  area  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, are  among  the  most  numerous  of  the  semiskilled  occupations  surveyed.  Nearly 
56  per  cent  of  the  additional  needs  by  1970  will  be  in  the  apparel  and  related  manu- 
facturing group.  Replacements  are  very  high  because  of  the  large  number  of  women 
in  the  occupation  who  may  not  be  permanently  attached  to  the  area  work  force.  The 
seasonal  nature  of  some  of  the  employing  industri'is  may  also  be  a factor  influencing 
the  replacement  rate. 

The  source  of  most  of  the  production-type  workers  is  usually  short-term  on-the- 
job  training  which,  according  to  employers,  is  expected  to  produce  108  trained  people 
by  1970.  Much  of  the  additional  shortage  will  be  filled  by  re-entry  of  previously 
qualified  women  workers  to  the  labor  market. 

Just  over  22  per  cent  of  the  area's  sewing  machine  operators  are  employed  in 
Henderson  County.  An  additional  117  workers  will  be  needed  for  expansion  needs  and 
430  additional  for  replacements  by  1970. 
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DOUBLE-END-TENONER  OPERATOR 


Total  employed,  December  1965 29 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 5 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 20 

Total  Needed 25 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 25 


All  of  the  workers  in  this  occupation  are  employed  in  the  area's  furniture  and 
fixture  manufacturing  firms. 

There  is  no  formal  training  planned  in  this  occupation,  but  familiarity  with 
woodworking  equipment  is  helpful  for  entry.  General  X'jood  shop  training  is  offered 
in  the  evening  adult  sessions  in  the  area,  while  specific  machine  operation  is 
usually  given  on  the  job. 

All  of  the  expansion  needs  of  5 additions  by  1970  for  the  whole  area  in  the 
occupation  are  anticipated  by  Henderson  County  employers.  Needs  for  replacements 
will  require  another  10  trained  people.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  area  workers  were 
reported  in  the  Kentucky  county. 

MACHINE  OPERATOR,  GENERAL  (WOODWORKING) 


Total  employed,  December  1965 210 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion ..38 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 135 

Total  Needed 173 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 77 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970...... 96 


Workers  in  this  occupation  have  well-rounded  skills  on  a variety  of  woodworking 
machines  which  bore,  shape,  groove  or  corrugate  wooden  articles  in  a production  shop. 

On-the-job  training  courses  and  woodworking  shop  courses  in  the  evening  adult 
high  school  sessions  will  yield  about  77  trained  men  by  1970,  leaving  a net  need  of 
96  workers  to  be  trained.  ^ 

Nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  area's  current  employment  in  the  occupation  is  in 
Henderson  County.  It  is  estimated  that  23  additional  workers  will  be  needed  for 
expansion  requirements,  but  no  need  for  replacements  is  reported. 


HOLDER  OPERATOR  (W00D170RKING) 

To taT  employed,  December  1965 60 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 2 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements ^ 

Total  Needed. ...12 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 2 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970.. 10 

Workers  in  this  occupation  set  up,  maintain  and  operate  the  woodworking  units 
required  for  shaping  and  profiling  production  runs  of  wood  products. 

On-the-job  training  will  provide  only  two  workers  who  will  complete  employer 
programs  in  the  next  five  years.  Wood  shop  courses  offered  in  evening  adult  classes 
in  local  high  schools  are  also  available. 
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Henderson  County  employers  will  need  five  additional  operators  by  1970  for 
growth  needs.  The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  reported  total  area  expansion 
needs  of  two  men  and  the  Henderson  needs  of  five  is  due  to  one  furniture  firm  in 
Vanderburgh  County  which  plans  a reduction  in  force. 


MCHINE  OPERATOR.  GEI^IERAL  (MACHIHE  SHOP) 

Total  employed,  December  1965., 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 34 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 119 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 31 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 88 


These  semiskilled  operators  perform  the  various  machine  operations  on  a variety 
of  products,  usually  in  metalworking  plant  production.  Area  employment,  based  on 
employer  responses,  is  estimated  at  114.  In  the  next  five  years,  119  additional 
workers  will  be  needed,  34  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  85  for  replacements. 

Most  machine  operators  learn  their  skills  on  the  job;  however,  none  of  the  area 
employers  reported  this  type  of  in-plant  program  in  progress.  High  schools  offer 
courses  in  machine  shop  in  both  day  and  evening  programs.  In  addition,  an  IH)TA 
training  program  in  this  occupation  is  in  operation  in  EVansville  with  31  expected 
to  complete  training. 


Ten  of  the  workers  in  this  occupation  are  employed  by  Henderson  County  manu- 
facturing firms.  These  employers  have  indicated  no  additional  worker  needs  by  1970, 
for  either  expansion  or  replacement. 


PUNCH  PRESS  OPERATOR 


Total  employed,  December  1965. 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  Needed 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 


152 

130 

282 

..0 


420 


282 


These  workers  operate  power  presses  in  manufacturing  industries  to  punch  holes 
or  make  stampings  from  various  materials. 

Nearly  58  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  the  Evansville  area  work  in  electrical 
and  nonelectrical  machinery  manufacturing  industries  and  63  per  cent  of  the  train- 
ing needs  by  1970  will  be  there.  Another  35  per  cent  are  employed  in  fabricated 
metals  industries  with  34  per  cent  of  the  future  needs  also  anticipated  there. 


On-the-job  training  of  workers  with  the  necessary  aptitudes  is  the  usual  source 
of  supply  for  the  occupation,  but  employers  have  reported  no  in-plant  program  planned 
at  this  time.  The  punch  press  is  one  of  the  machines  for  which  training  is  included 
in  the  machine  operator,  general  course-  in  the  Evansville  program  under  MDTA. 

Hender^n  County  estimates  show  67  punch  press  operators  currently  employed  in 
manuf acturi^^  industries.  Anticipated  growth  will  require  ten  additional  trained 
workers  and  replacements  another  25  by  1970. 
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INJECTION-MOLDING-MACHINE  OPERATOR 


Total  employed,  December  1965 434 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 182 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 445 

Total  Needed 627 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 627 


These  operators  set  up  and  tend  one  or  more  injection  molding  machines  that 
mold  thermoplastic  materials. 

No  training  programs  to  take  care  of  future  worker  needs  are  reported  by  these 
manufacturing  firms;  however,  on-the-job  training  in  the  occupation  is  provided  by 
employers  as  the  need  arises.  Mechanical  aptitude  and  manual , dexterity  are  required 
for  trainees,  and  machine  shop  courses  offered  in  local  high  schools  are  helpful. 

Henderson  County  employment  in  this  occupation  is  estimated  at  173  for  December 
1965.  By  1970,  127  more  will  be  needed  with  62  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  65  to 
provide  for  replacements. 

MACHINE  OPERATOR,  PLASTICS 


Total  employed,  December  1965 172 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 91 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 135 

Total  Needed 226 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 226 


Workers  in  this  occupation  perform  shaping,  finishing  and  assembly  operations 
on  plastic  components  utilizing  a variety  of  machines  modified  for  use  with  plastics* 

No  specific  source  of  supply  through  formal  or  informal  programs  is  indicated 
by  area  employers.  However,  the  machine  shop  courses  offered  in  the  local  high 
schools  help  qualify  entrants  for  jobs  in  this  occupation. 

Henderson  County  employers  report  the  need  for  only  one  additional  trained 
worker  in  this  occupation  by  1970. 

PAINTER.  SPRAY 


Total  employed,  December  1965 * 251 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 106 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replaqements 145 

Total  Needed 251 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 8 


Additional  supply  of  trained’ workers  needed  by  1970 243 

About  83  per  cent  of  these  x^arkers  in  the  area  are  employed  in  production  spray 
painting  in  manufacturing  Industries.  The  remainder  are  almost  evenly  divided  between 
automobile  sales  and  automotive  service  firms. 
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Most  production  painters  learn  through  on-the-job  instruction.  Employers 
indicate  that  only  8 trained  workers  will  be  available  by  1970  from  scheduled 
in-plant  training.  Howeyer,  as  the  needs  arise,  the  training  probably  will  be 
provided. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  area  workers  were  employed  in  Henderson  County  in 
December  1965.  By  1970,  it  is  predicted  that  38  additional  workers  will  be 
required  in  the  Kentucky  county  to  meet  growth  and  replacement  needs. t* 

ROUTEMAN 


Total  employed,  December  1965 ^81 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 200 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 405 

Total  Needed 605 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  x^orkers  needed  by  1970 .....605 


The  routeman  or  salesman-driver  sells  and  delivers  products  over  a specified 
route  to  customers  of  xaholesale  or  retail  firms,  or  to  established  automatic  vend- 
ing stations. 

Most  companies  provide  on-the-job  training  as  needed  for  the  occupation  to 
applicants  with  the  necessary  aptitudes  and  driving  skills.  No  estimates  of  workers 
undergoing  training  are  available.  High  school  courses  in  business  subjects  are 
helpful,  as  is  sales  experience. 

In  Henderson  County,  employers  estimate  a total  need  for  114  additional  workers 
in  this  occupation  by  1970. 

TRUCK  DRIVER.  HEAVY 


Total  employed,  December  1965 1,425 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion... 548 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 1 . 300 

Total  Needed 1,848 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 1,848 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  semiskilled  occupations  surveyed  in  the  area; 
drivers  in  this  category  work  in  most  of  the  major  industrial  divisions.  These 
drivers  handle  rigs  with  over  three  tons  capacity  and  usually  x^ork  on  over-the-road 


No  specific  training  programs  x^ere  indicated  by  employers.  A chauffeur's 
license  is  required  for  entry,  and  the  driver  training  and  automotive  mechanics 
courses  offered  in  local  schools  would  be  helpful. 

Henderson  County  employment  in  the  occupation  is  estimated  at  123.  By  1970, 
they  will  need  an  additional  148  drivers  in  this  occupation. 
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TRUCK  DRIVER,  LIGHT 


Total  employed,  December  1965 1,014 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 220 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replacements 

Total  I^eeded 695 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 ....‘b 


Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 689 

Light  truck  drivers  operate  vehicles  with  under  three  ton  capacity  and  work 
mostly  in  local  delivery  work.  They  work  in  nearly  all  types  pf  industry  with  the 
heaviest  concentrations  in  transportation,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  in 
government . 

Most  area  firms  reported  no  formal  on— the— job  training  programs.  Driver  educa- 
tion and  auto  mechanics  training  courses  are  given  in  high  schools  locally. 

Employment  in  the  occupation  in  Henderson  County  is  estimated  at  113  for 
December  1965.  Demand  for  additiPnal  workers  will  be  134  by  1970  to  handle  expan- 
sion and  replacement  requirements. 


132 


187 

Automobile  service  stat.i.oi;i  attendants  are  usually  required  to  do  minor  repair 
work  in  connection  with  their  duties  involved  in  servicing  cars.  Replacement  rates 
are  high  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  students  work  in  this  occup,ation  while  in 
school  and  change  occupations  when  their  schooling  has  been  completed. 

No  formal  on-the-job  training  program  was  reported  by  employers  in  the  area; 
however,  training  in  auto  mechanics  is  given  in  the  local  high  schools. 

There  was  no  response  from  Henderson  County  employers  in  this  occupation. 


AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  STATION  ATTENDANT 

Total  employed,  December  1965 * 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  expansion 22 

Demand  by  December  1970,  for  replaeemen-ts ............ » 165 

Total  Needed 187 

Supply  from  training  sources  by  1970 0 

Additional  supply  of  trained  workers  needed  by  1970 
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METHODOLOGY 


Evansvill©  ar©a  smployers  war©  ask©d  in  Decembar  1965  to  provid©  infotniatioii 
on  thair  futura  ©mploymant"  damand,  thair  company  training  programs,  and  to  datarmina 
if  a naad  for  training  axists  in  88  pra-selacted  occupations  considered  important 
in  the  labor  market  area.  Present  employment  totals  and  estimated  worker  needs  in 
two  and  five  years  were  requested  from  the  sampled  employers  to  project  the  overall 
employment  demand  in  1967  and  1970.  At  the  same  time  that  data  on  current  employ- 
ment and  anticipated  two-  and  five-year  demands  in  each  of  the  pre-selected  occupa- 
tions were  sought  from  employers,  information  V7as  obtained  from  the  area's  training 
facilities  about  the  output  of  trainees  in  these  occupations. 

Since  it  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to  explore  all  occupations  in  the 
area,  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  study  to  those  occupations  considered  most  sig- 
nificant. Occupations  studied  were  chosen  because  of  known  or  suspected  shortages, 
because  they  accounted  for  large  numbers  of  workers,  or  because  they  were  thought 
to  be  either  increasing  or  decreasing  in  importance  in  the  area.  All  required  some 
form  of  specialized  training  for  entry . 

Employers  were  selected  for  survey  from  a listing  by  industry  and  size  group 
of  all  firms  covered  by  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Act  Ij  in  the  Evansville 
area.  Vanderburgh  and  Warrick  Counties  in  Indiana,  and  Henderson  County  in 
Kentucky  make  up  the  area.  To  the  above -covered  employer  sample,  the  largest  non- 
covered  establishments  in  the  three  counties  were  added. 

Individual  employer  responses  were  edited,  classified  and  tabulated  by  industry 
and  size  group  and  expanded  to  area  industry  group  totals.  Employment  needs  in  the 
occupations  were  inflated  in  the  same  manner.  However,  because  the  88  surveyed 
occupations  represent  only  about  48  per  cent  of  the  current  employment  in  all  occupa- 
tions, the  industry  projections  and  the  individual  occupational  demands  will  not  s ow 
the  same  rate  of  growth. 

In  preparing  the  sample,  a representative  spread  of  Henderson  County  firms  was 
selected  in  order  that  projections  could  be  made  for  industry  in  this  county  alone. 
However,  response  was  spotty,  and  though  projections  could  be  made  in  the  major 
industrial  categories,  coverage  in  several  of  the  surveyed  occupations  was  incom- 
plete because  of  the  poor  response  rate  in  certain  Henderson  industries. 

Response  from  the  larger  manufacturing  firms  in  the  area  was  very  good,  with 
few  exceptions.  One  large  firm  did  not  complete  the  survey  forms  and  indicated 
that  their  future  plans  in  the  area  were  too  uncertain  to  make  any  predictions. 

In  the  intermediate  and  small-size  manufacturing  firms  the  response  rate  was  less 
dramatic  than  in  the  larger  establishments.  Initial  replies  from  nonmanufacturing 
firms  were  somewhat  meager  when  compared  with  the  returns  from  manufacturing.  For 
nonrespondents,  substitutions  of  firms  in  the  same  size  and  industry  groupings  were 
made,  so  that  the  employer  sample  would  remain  representative  of  the  total  area 
array.  The  resultant  response  from  follow- ups  and  substitutions  was  satisfactory 
for  the  total  area,  but  remained  less  representative  for  certain  industry  categories 

in  Henderson.  ^ 

1/  ^ Firms  subject  to  the  Act  include  those  which  employ  four  or  more 
\ workers  in  any  twenty  weeks  of  a year.  Excluded  from  coverage  are 
^agriculture y railroads,  government  and  domestic  help  and  casual 
labor.  In  general,  abmt  three-fourths  of  nonfarm  employment  %s 
covered,  including  about  96  per  cent  of  manufacturing  but  a smaller 
percentage  of  nonmanufacturing. 
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COI-IPANY  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


Employers  were  asked  to  Identify  the  occupations  in  their  establishments  for 
which  company  training  programs  were  conducted  and  to  indicate  whether  or  not  these 
programs  were  adequate  to  fill  their  needs  for  v7orkers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  responding  employers  reported  some  type  of  existing  company 
training  program;  however,  only  about  half  were  of  the  formal  type  relating  to 
specific  occupations.  Orientation  training  in  one  form  or  another  Is  common  In 
firms  of  practically  all  sizes  and  industry  groups.  The  more  formal  type  of  occupa- 
tional training  is  conducted  in  firms  in  the  employment  size  group  of  100-and-over 
more  often  than  in  smaller  size  firms.  Some  employers  offer  reimbursement  for 
courses  taken  In  outside  training  facilities  but  the  most  common  types  are  on-the- 
job  formal  training  in  many  of  the  apprentlceable  occupations,  or  company  training 
courses  in  skills  directly  related  to  job  performance. 

More  than  half  of  the  responding  employers  Indicated  that  their  existing  train- 
ing programs  were  adequate  to  fill  the  needs  for  which  they  were  designed,  however, 
there  were  some  notable  exceptions.  Occupational  training  courses  which  were  con- 
sidered .inadequate  to  meet  employers*  needs  were  primarily  in  the  machine  trades  in 
the  skilled  and  semiskilled  categories.  Most  often  mentioned  were  tool  and  die- 
makers,  machinists,  sheet  metal  workers,  electricians  and  electrical  repairmen, 
auto  mechanics  and  sewing  machine  operators.  Also  frequently  mentioned  were  engi- 
neers and  supervisory  personnel  in  the  professional  category  and  restaurant  workers 
in  the  service  industries. 


No  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  the  Inadequacies  of  company 
training  facilities.  Failure  to  establish  these  programs  may  have  resulted  from 
a variety  of  factors;  the  assumption  is  made  that  a combination  of  reasons  was 
operating;  For  some  smaller  firms  training  programs  may  not  be  economically  fea- 
sible; and  in  others,  facilities  for  training  are  not  available  on  the  premises. 

In  some  larger  firms,  top  management  personnel  may  have  been  slow  to  realize  the 
gravity  of  the  labor  market  situation  with  respect  to  many  key  skilled  occupations. 
Others  have  experienced  difficulty  in  locating  suitable  qualified  trainees  who  would 
accept  apprenticeship  training. 
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*EMPL0YMENT  TRENDS;  *EDUCATI0NAL  TRENDS;  ^EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS;  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS; 
-’'OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS;  *MANP0WER  DEVELOPMENT;  EMPLOYMENT  PROJECTIONS 
ONTARIO;  CANADA 

The  results  of  a survey  of  five  manufacturing  firms  and  three  service  businesses  employing  28,500  persons  to 
assess  the  educational  requirements  for  skillpower  between  1965  and  197Q  were  presented  for  their  value  in 
indicating  trends  only.  Some  findings  were;  (1)  The  total  of  1,188  employees  who  were  university  graduates 
with  a first  degree  was  projected  to  increase  to  1,510  by  1970,  (2)  497  post -secondary  and  technical  high 
school  graduates  were  employed  in  1965  with  a projected  increase  of  700  by  1970,  (3)  A sharpj  increase  in 
demand  for  graduates  of  technological  Institutes  was  indicated  in  the  skilled  tradesman  classif ication,  and 
(4)  Semi-skilled  operatives  constituted  11.5  percent  of  the  total  employment  in  both  years  with  the  number  of 
high  school  graduates  increasing  from  10  percent  in  1965  to  43  percent  in  1970.  Conclusions  included;  O)  The 
work  force  of  the  companies  is  expected  to  increase  about  20  percent  faster  than  the  growth  of  the  national 
labor  forcfe  from  1965  to  1970,  (2)  Accompanying  the  predicted  growth  is  a radical  upgrading  of  educational 
gua  1 if icat ions,  and  (3)  Because  economic  activity  and  demand  for  skills  vary  in  each  area  or  community, 
data  from  this'study  can  only  indicate  trends.  The  survey  instrument  is  included.  (WB) 
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Foreword 


Ontario’s  greatly  accelerated  post-war  investment  in  education  has  been 
termed  the  “greatest  gamble  ever  taken  by  the  province’s  taxpayers.” 

. It  has  been  a multi-billion  dollar  bet  based  on  the  odds  that  higher  standart^ 
of  educational  achievement  normally  lead  to  higher  standards  of  both  individual 
and  national  productivity  and  to  a readier  attainment,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, of  desirable  social  goals. 

To  the  great  majority  of  the  citizenry,  the  gamble  seems  to  have  been  a justi- 
fiable one.  Public  criticism  of  ballooning  educational  budgets  has  not  been 
widespread.  There  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  attacks  on  governments  at  all 
levels  for  their  alleged  failure  to  remove  any  remaining  financial  barriers  to 
further  schooling. 

Only  comparatively  recently,  however,  have  attempts  been  made  to  relate 
forward  skill  supply  and  demand  over  a period  of  time  adequate  to  allow  for 
even  minor  curricular  revisions.  And  there  has  yet  to  be  evolved  a formula 
which  will  permit  a productivity  evaluation  related  to  specific  areas  of  educa- 
tional investment. 

As  we  continue  to  increase  the  proportion  of  our  tax  dollars  going  into  what 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “human  resource  development”,  more  precise 
criteria  of  measurement  will  not  only  be  needed  but  demanded.  But  the  cdm- 
plexity  of  the  problem,  let  alone  its  solution,  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 

Even  if  one  were  able  to  assess  accurately,  for  example,  the  number  of 
lawyers  required  in  Ontario  a decade  hence,  what  assurance  would  we  have  that 
some  substantial  percentage  of  those  who  graduate  in  law,  or  even  who  are 
called  to  the  bar,  would  not  find  greater  personal  satisfaction  in  allied  but  dif- 
ferent callings?  How  many  graduate  nurses  will  actually  be  available  to  our 
hospitals?  How  many  professional  foresters  will  be  directly  involved  in  woods 
management? 

Matching  supply  and  demand  at  even  the  elementary  skill  level  assumes  a 
degree  of  control  over  the  disposition  of  human  resources  which  would  be 
repugnant  to  many  of  the  people  who  now  call  for  governmental  projection 
and  planning  in  depth  and  detail. 

Yet  much  more  can  and  must  be  done,  and  this  study,  similar  to  one  under- 
taken by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  samples  some  of  the  problems 
and  potentials  of  forecasting  skill  demand. 

Because  of  the  general  unfamiliarity  within  industry  and  commerce  with 
skill  demand  forecasting  — an  unfamiliarity,  incidentally,  which  is  at  least 
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(Continued) 


equalled  within  the  public  sector  — only  a relatively  small  number  of  com- 
panies participated  in  this  test  audit. 


The  eight  firms,  employing  28,500  persons,  were,  moreover,  far  from  typical 
in  that  only  two  had  less  than  1 ,000  employees  and  each  had  relatively  highly 
developed  personnel  departments  and  policies. 

Despite  this  fact,  to  most  of  those  who  were  asked  to  carry  out  the  skill  sur- 
vey in  each  company,  it  was  both  an  unfamiliar  and  somewhat  irksome  task, 
especially  at  a time  of  practically  universal  skill  shortages.  Yet,  when  conclud- 
ing the  submissions,  each  firm  reported  that  it  had  found  the  project  both 
informative  and  useful  in  the  development  of  its  own  policies. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  day  we  wilji  find  it  wise  to  invest  as  much  time  and 
money  in  taking  stock  of  human  resources  as  in  taking  inventory  of  materials. 

One  can  find  satisfaction  in  the  employment  growth  trends  forecast.  They 
exceed  by  20%  that  called  for  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada. 

One  can  appreciate  the  increasing  emphasis  on  academic  achievement  and 
vocational  training  within  the  school  system  which  characterized  the  demand 
forecasts  ot  almost  all  participating  companies.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  whether  the  growing  trend  toward  using  secondary  school 
graduation  as  an  almost  universal  condition  of  entry  into  even  the  relatively 
unskilled  labour  classifications  is  entirely  realistic,  and  whether  an  academic  or 
vocational  certificate  can  be  so  fully  substituted  for  what  may  be  somewhat 
more  onerous  but  more  proven  methods  of  evaluating  motivation,  initiative 
and  ability. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  even  if  one  may  question  at  times  the  total  validity 
of  the  concept,  there  is  likely  in  the  next  decade  to  be  a substantial  measure  of 
employment  discrimination  in  favour  of  those  young  men  and  women  who  have 
completed  secondary  schooling.  And  the  opportunities  for  those  who  have 
taken  some  measure  of  post  secondary  technological  or  trades  training  appear 
to  be  expanding  more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  segment  of  the  work  force. 

This  is  but  one  of  a number  of  studies  in  the  area  of  skill  demand  forecasting 
which  are  planned  by  the  Ontario  Economic  Council,  in  co-operation  with 
other  provincial  and  federal  agencies  and  departments.  We  trust  that  these  find- 
ings will  make  some  contribution  toward  our  economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

To  those  firms  and  their  staffs  whose  efforts  made  this  report  possible,  we 
extend  our  sincere  thanks. 


William  H.  Cranston, 
Chairman. 


September,  1966. 
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Terms  of 
Reference 


Following  conversations  between  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  and  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council,  this  study  was  initiated  in  the  late  summer  of  1965. 
Its  objectives  and  procedures  followed  the  lines  set  out  for  the  larger,  nation- 
wide study  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  of  cross-verification  of  developed  trend  data, 
it  was  possible  to  avoid  overlap  in  the  field. 

An  informal  review  of  final  results  indicates  a high  degree  of  agreement  in 
the  two  studies. 


Size 

and  Scope 
of  Survey 


Because  no  such  survey  had  been  previously  attempted,  there  was  no  record- 
ed experience  to  serve  as  a guide  to  procedure.  The  selection  of  companies,  their 
size,  the  nature  of  their  operations  or  their  location  in  no  way  represent  a valid 
sample.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  results  summarized  here  are  reported  for 
their  value  as  trends  only. 

Eifht  Ontario-based  companies  participated.  Five  were  manufacturing  enter- 
prises; three  were  service  businesses.  One  of  the  latter  was  an  insurance  com- 
pany, and  one  a national  bank. 

The  total  of  employees  represented  in  1965  was  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  groups.  Only  two  of  the  companies  had  fewer  than  1,000 
employees. 
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Despite  the  many  shortcomings  in  selection,  the  data  reveal  clear  and  con- 
sistent trends. 

From  1965  to  1970  the  companies  in  the  sample  expect  their  work-force  to 
grow  about  20%  faster  than  the  growth  of  the  national  labour  force  for  the 
period  as  forecast  by  the  Second  Annual  Review  of  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada. 

Accompanying  that  growth  is  a radical  upgrading  of  educational  qualifica- 
tions. Most  marked  in  this  respect  are  the  projected  increases  (in  the  area  of 
70%)  in  the  employment  of  university  post-graduates  and  of  graduates  of  tech- 
nological institutes,  and  projected  increases  of  50%  in  the  personnel  from 
technical  high  schools. 

Manufacturers  in  the  test  group  project  a much  greater  rate  of  employee 
growth  than  the  service  businesses,  28%  as  opposed  to  8%;  and  almost  triple 
the  demand  with  grade  12  or  higher.  (It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  much 
of  the  postwar  growth  in  service  businesses  has  taken  place,  and  will  continue 
to  take  place,  in  units  employing  substantially  fewer  persons  than  the  firms 
represented  in  this  sample. ) 

There  is  also  a surging  demand  for  persons  with  secondary-school  educations 
in  semi-skilled  and  labouring-type  occupations. 

The  relative  lack  of  demand  among  the  companies  in  the  ifest  group  for  trade- 
school  graduates  is  quite  possibly  misleading.  There  were  no  small  businesses 
in  the  test  group,  no  construction  companies,  and  no  retailers  or  wholesalers. 
Such  organizations  are  substantial  employers  of  such  graduates. 

Because  the  economic  activities  of  each  area  or  community  vary,  with  result- 
ant variations  in  the  demand  for  skills,  such  studies  as  this  can  only  provide 
trend  data  related  to  the  region  or  regions  within  which  the  companies  surveyed 
are  located. 


Total  Employment 
Demand  Projection 


In  the  table  below  are  recorded  the  1965  and  1970  employment  data  for  the 
test  group  of  companies,  classified  under  four  educational  qualifications. 

The  overall  trend  to  the  employment  of  more  and  more  persons  with  ad- 
vanceil  an^  specialized  qualifications  is  evident,  as  is  also  the  shrinkage  of 
opportunity  for  those  without  secondary  schooling. 

Despite  the  important  increases  in  groups  A and  B,  the  numbers  represented 
(1002  more  employees)  are  much  fewer  than  the  5024  additional  persons  in 
Group  C with  secondary  school  education,  though  the  growth  rate  in  this  latter 

group  (29%)  is  somewhat  lower. 

1.. 

Possibly  most  impressive  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  employees  of  these 
companies  widi  employment  qualification  of  high  school  graduation  or  better 
is  expected  to  grow  by  more  than  6,000  — an  increase  of  30.5%  over  1965. 


1965 

1970 

% 

Increase 

1970 

o.ver 

1965 

EDUCATIONAL 

PROJECTION 

Total 

Employ- 

ment 

% 

of  the 
Whole 

Total 

Employ- 

ment 

% 

of  the 
Whole 

A.  UNIVERSITY  GRADUATES 

1,298 

4.5 

1,728 

5.2 

+33.1 

Technical  & Scientific 

921 

3.2 

1,193 

3.6 

+29.5 

All  Other 

377 

1.3 

535 

1.6 

+41.5 

B.  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1,421 

4.9 

1,993 

5.9 

+39.5 

Technological  Inst. 

353 

1.2 

717 

2.1 

+ 103.1 

All  Other 

1,068 

3.7 

1,276 

3.8 

+19.5 

C.  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

17,019 

59.8 

22,043 

65.9 

+29.0 

Technical  High  School 

1,470 

5.2 

2,606 

7.8 

+77.3 

Regular  High  School 

1 5,227 

53.5 

1 9,073 

57.0 

+25.3 

Vocational  or  Trade 

322 

1.1 

364 

1.1 

+ 13.0 

D.  NON-HIGH  SCHOOL 

8,770 

30.8 

7,708 

23.0 

-12.5 

Vocational  or  Trade 

81 

0.3 

92 

0.3 

+ 13.6 

All  Other 

8,689 

30.5 

7,616 

22.7 

-12.5 

Total 

28,508 

100.0 

33,472 

100.0 

+ 17.4 
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Major  Trends 
All  Employees 
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In  the  table  bn  page  7 were  shown  trend  figures  for  each  of  four  general  edu- 
cational classifications. 

Chart  1 opposite  this  page  spells  out  further  the  educational  qualifications 
demand  within  those  four  groups. 

University  graduates  with  a first  degree  numbered  1,188  in  these  eight  com- 
panies in  1965;  the  17  per  cent  average  growth  would  have  indicated  202 
additional  people.  The  forecast  of  322  additional  is  thus  quite  limited  in  con- 
trast with  the  108  employees  with  post-graduate  degrees  sought,  where  only  110 
were  employed  as  of  1965. 

Equally  strong  is  the  demand  for  graduates  of  the  technological  institutes  in 
comparison  with  “all  other”  post-high  school  training. 

The  requirement  for  higli  school  graduates  is  strong  (7%  beyond  the  average 
17%  growth  rate)  but  is  overshadowed  by  the  heavy  projected  requirement  for 
technical  high  school  graduates. 

Complementary  to  all  of  the  above  is  the  major  shrinkage  in  skilled  person- 
nel with  non-high  school  or  undertermined  qualifications,  an  actual  reduction 
in  the  five  years  of  over  1,650  persons. 

High  School  Graduates 

High  school  graduates  appear  in  both  1965  and  1970  in  all  occupations  from 
labour  up  to  and  including  administrative.  All  high  school  graduates  are 
grouped  together  in  Chart  1;  in  all  succeeding  charts  they  are  shown  only 
against  their  specific  occupational  classifications. 

Vocational  or  Trade  School 

Because  graduates  of  vocational  schools  are  drawn  into  service  industries 
and  construction  — and  in  particular  into  many  varieties  of  smaller  businesses, 
including  the  distributive  trades  — there  was  little  reflection  of  this  demand  in 
the  trial  group  reported  here. 

The  projected  demand  for  trade-school  graduates  may  thus  be  much  under- 
estimated. 
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Growth  Rates 
by  Occupation 
and  Educational 
Requirement 


Charts  I through  X reflect  the  trends  of  both  occupational  and  educational 
requirements. 

The  following  points  should  be  noted: 

— the  average  total  employment  growth  rate  of  17%  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  7 has  been  taken  in  all  charts  as  the  norm  for  comparative  purposes. 
Thus  percentage  changes  in  Charts  I through  X are  only  those  percentages 
in  excess  of,  or  short  of,  117%  of  1965  employment. 

— where  an  occupational  group  in  1970  is  less  than  10  persons  it  has  been 
considered  not  significant  and  no  trend  percentage  shown. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  information  conveyed  by  these  charts  is  the 
swiftly  developing  demand  for  higher  educational  qualifications. 

Since  the  educational  base  is  progressive  from  right  to  left  in  all  charts,  run- 
ning from  minimal  education  through  high  school  and  post-high  school  to 
university  post  graduate,  the  prevalence  of  losses  at  the  right  and  gains  at  the 
left  is  marked.  The  pattern  is  apparent  in  all  ten  charts  in  the  six  pages. 
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In  the  Administrative  group  (Chart  III  opposite)  the  increasing  demand  for 
persons  of  advanced  or  specialized  education  is  progressively  more  marked  as 
one  moves  highef  on  the  scale  of  skills  (from  right  to  left  on  the  chart).  One 
exception  to  the  trend  stands  out  in  the  area  of  high  school  qualificatioi^;  those 
coming  from  the  technical  high  schools  are  preferred  above  other  courses  for 
administrative  and  sales  responsibilities. 

Somewhat  surprisingly  the  Sales  group  shows  the  same  overall  preference  as 
previously  noted  for  university  post-graduates,  and  graduates  of  the  techno- 
logical institutes  and  technical  high  schools. 
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The  Clerical  group  in  Chart  V shows  an  extremely  heavy  concentration  of 
high  school  graduates.  Two  companies  in  the  sample  had  very  large  clerical 
concentrations,  and  this  may  have  produced  an  over-heavy  representation  of 
high  school  graduates. 

While  the  growth  of  demand  for  graduates  of  technological  institutes  and 
technical  high  schools  is  noticeable,  it  is  not  significant  in  the  overall  size  of 
the  Clerical  Group. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  these  two  types  of  graduates  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  Technical  classification  (Chart  VI) . The  number  of  high  school 
graduates  employed  in  1965  was  53  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  68  by  1970.  But 
■J  the  employment  of  post-secondary  school  and  technical  high  school  graduates 
together  was  497  in  1965,  and  is  projected  to  increase  to  700  by  1970. 
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The  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  graduates  of  technological  institutes  is  ' 
again  noticeable  in  the  Skilled  Tradesmen  classification  (Chart  VII)  but  does 
not  exist  in  the  Skilled  Operatives  area  (Chart  VIII).  There  is  however  a cor- 
responding heavy  demand  in  the  latter  classification  for  technical  high  school 
graduates. 

Skilled  Tradesmen  constitute  between  314%  and  4%  of  total  employment 
in  both  years.  In  1965  some  10%  received  their  education  in  technological 
institutes;  in  1970  it  is  expected  that  25%  will  come  from  that  source. 

Skilled  operatives  represented  6%  of  total  employees  both  in  1965  and 
in  the  estimate  for  1970.  Only  24%  were  high  school  graduates  in  1965;  60% 
are  expected  to  have  graduated  from  high  school  in  1970. 
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Chart  IX  (semi-skilled  operatives)  and  Chart  X (labourers)  contain  the  most 
marked  changes  in  the  1970  projection. 

Both  of  these  occupations  will  draw  heavily  from  high  school  graduates. 
Semi-skilled  Operatives  constitute  1 IVi  % of  total  employment  in  both  years, 
V but  while  only  10%  have  a high  school  education  in  1965,  that  figure  is  pro- 
jected to  rise  to  43%  in  1970. 

Labourers  are  expected  to  constitute  7.3%  of  total  employment  in  1970,  as 
compared  with  4V2%  in  1965.  But  the  15%  with  high  school  education  in 
1965  will  increase  to  40%  in  1970. 
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APPENDIX  “A" — preliminary  letter  to  prospective  participating  company 


The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  in  its  First  Annual  Review  emphasized 
the  need  for  further  improvement  in  Canada’s  manpower  policies. 

As  you  know  we  are  presently  seriously  hampered  by  a major  lack  of  forward 
information  on  skill  requirements  — particularly  for  the  mid-term  future.  This 
gap  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  adequately  to  plan  basic  educational  and 
vocational  training  and  retraining. 

As  one  step  toward  obtaining  supporting  information,  the  Ontario  Economic 
Council  is  seeking  the  co-operation  of  a number  of  companies  representing  a 
cross-section  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  objective  is  to  determine  what 
occupational  trends  are  likely  to  evolve  over  the  next  five  years,  primarily  in 
terms  of  fairly  broad  occupational  groups,  and  what  these  trends  should  mean 
in  terms  of  future  education  and  technical  training. 

This  study  is  being  conducted  by  the  Ontario  Economic  Council  with  a group 
of  Ontario  companies  in  parallel  with  a similar  study  initiated  by  the  Economic 
Council  of  Canada.  In  this  manner,  duplication  will  be  avoided,  yet  a useful 
co-relation  of  results  should  be  achieved. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Van  Home  and  C.  R.  Tindal  are  the  members  of  the  Ontario 
Economic  Council  staff  associated  with  this  project.  One  or  the  other  will  be 
available  as  required  to  explain  in  detail  the  information  desired.  They  will  also 
be  interested  in  obtaining  background  information  on  future  capital  expendi- 
ture trends  or  any  other  major  changes  which  bear  upon  manpower  require- 
ments. It  goes  without  saying  that  any  information  which  you  give  them  will  of 
course  be  treated  in  the  strictest  confidence.  In  no  case,  will  any  information 
be  identified  as  coming  from  any  particular  company. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  this  project  there  will  eventually  emerge  a closer  under- 
standing between  business  and  industry  and  the  governmental  authorities  who 
jointly  share  the  responsibility  for  educating  and  training. 

Could  you  please  advise  us  the  name  of  the  officer  in  your  company  with 
whom  contact  should  be  made  in  disoussing  details  of  the  proposed  survey. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 


ONTARIO  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 


950  YONGE  STREET 
TORONTO  5,  ONTARIO 


Dear  Mr.  President: 


W.  H.  Cranston, 
Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  "B" — instructions  to  confirmed  participants 


The  Summary  Form  (manilla  folder) 
enclosed  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
the  information  from  each  company 
should  be  submitted;  it  provides  for  a 
comparison  of  your  1965  manpower  posi- 
tion with  your  anticipated  requirements 
for  1970. 

Also  enclosed  is  an  Annual  Form  (blue 
folder)  the  use  of  which  is  optional  to  the 
participating  company.  Some  companies 
prefer  to  project  their  1970  manpower 
requirements  on  a year-to-year  basis.  This 
form  is  suggested  as  a worksheet  for  such 
internal  purposes. 

General  Structure  of  Analysis 

These  forms  have  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cross  classification  of  all  em- 
ployees by  education  or  training  on  the 
one  hand  and  by  occupational  group  on 
the  other.  The  headings  across  the  top  of 
the  forms  cover  the  education  or  training 
of  all  employees  ranging  from  those  with 
post  graduate  university  degrees,  to  un- 
skilled workers  where  no  background 
training  is  required.  The  vertical  headings 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  forms  classify 
all  employees  according  to  occupational 
groupings.  On  the  Summary  Form,  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  classifications  in 
combination  should  provide  a focus  on 
trends  in  manpower  demands  on  the  edu- 
cational and  training  system  during  the 
period  under  study. 

Your  1965  figures  will,  of  course,  show 
your  present  work  force  classified  as  to 
occupational  group  and  the  corresponding 
actual  educational  or  training  qualifica- 
tions where  the  latter  can  be  determined. 
Figures  for  future  years  should  take  into 
account  not  only  anticipated  changes  in 
numbers  expected  to  be  employed  in  the 
various  occupational  groups  but  also  any 
changes  in  the  qualifications  desired  for 
each. 

When  forecasting  future  manpower  re- 
quirements, please  do  so  on  the  assump- 
tion that  adequate  supplies  will  be  avail- 
able in  all  categories  to  meet  total  needs. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  at  present, 
some  firms  are  inclined  to  modify  the 
number  of  certain  types  of  personnel 
sought  to  conform  with  expectations  of 
available  supplies. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  many 
of  your  present  personnel  will  still  be  on 
your  staff  in  1970  even  though  they  may 
lack  the  ideal  education  and/or  training 
you  seek  in  new  employees  being  hired. 
Consequently,  progress  over  the  next  five 
year  period  towards  the  ideal  eventual 
qualifications  for  all  employees  will  be 
made  mainly  through  additions  to  your 
present  work  force.  Nevertheless  any  sig- 
nificant trends  in  the  educational  or 
training  qualifications  being  sought  should 
be  clearly  evident  for  our  purposes. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
primary  object  of  our  study  is  to  obtain 
information  on  the  demands  on  public 
educational  and  training  systems  rather 


than  on  training  programmes  conducted 
within  companies. 

Classification  under  the  various  educa- 
tional and  training  institutions  is  to  apply 
only  to  graduates  of  such  institutions.  If 
there  are  instances  where  a significant 
number  of  employees  have  pursued  but 
not  reached  graduate  level,  they  may  be 
included  in  Class  “B”  under  “All  Others” 
and  should  be  identified  in  any  accom- 
panying note. 

These  forms  do  not  provide  for  re- 
fresher or  re-training  type  programmes 
outside  the  company.  Public  programmes 
of  this  type  are,  however,  being  offered 
and  may  assume  increasing  importance 
in  the  future.  We  suggest  that  where  such 
training  is  desired,  companies  use  the 
spare  column  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
form  for  this  purpose,  adding  an  appro- 
priate descriptive  heading.  For  our  pur- 
poses it  is  important  that  we  have  a note 
from  you  indicating  the  type  of  training 
involved  such  as  courses  for  senior  man- 
agement, middle  management,  foremen, 
specialized  skills  etc. 

Occupational  Groups 

Recognizing  the  problems  involved  in 
forecasting  manpower  requirements,  the 
occupational  classification  is  broken  down 
into  fairly  broad  groups  only.  It  may  be 
however,  that  for  some  companies,  our 
breakdown  is  still  too  detailed.  You  may 
consider  it  feasible,  for  example,  to  proj- 
ect your  requirements  of  engineers  as  a 
group  only,  believing  it  unnecessary  to 
be  concerned  with  the  various  specific 
types  of  engineers  listed. 

If  such  is  the  case,  grouping  into  a 
single  category  is  satisfactory  for  our  pur- 
poses, not  only  as  applied  to  engineers 
but  also  to  the  physical  scientists,  the  ad- 
ministrative group  and  the  technicians. 

A question  may  arise  about  the  classifi- 
cation of  an  employee  who  carries  the 
status  of  an  engineer  for  example,  but 
who  does  not  hold  an  engineering  degree. 
We  suggest  that  such  a person  should  be 
included  with  the  engineers  in  the  occu- 
pational group  but  shown  under  his  appro- 
priate educational  heading  in  the  horizon- 
tal classification. 

We  are  aware  that  the  specil^c  occupa- 
tional designations  we  have  used  may  not 
account  for  the  entire  work  force  in  all  of 
the  companies  in  our  survey  and  as  a re- 
sult, most  occupational  groups  provide  an 
“other”  category.  Unless  you  consider  that 
occupations  falling  into  one  of  these  re- 
sidual categories  are  especially  important 
and  should  be  identified,  we  suggest  that 
all  occupations,  apart  from  those  listed, 
be  grouped  under  the  “other”  headings. 

The  Professional  group  should  include 
all  employees  so  qualified  by  education, 
regardless  of  function  being  performed. 
For  example,  employees  with  professional 
qualifications  but  performing  administra- 
tive or  sales  duties  should  be  listed  under 
their  professional  heading.  In  case  an  indi- 


vidual holds  degrees  in  two  fields,  or 
should  to  meet  future  requirements,  he 
should  be  listed  under  both.  As  an  exam- 
ple in  this  connection,  if  a manager  holds 
or  should  hold  an  engineering  degree,  and 
a degree  (likely  post  graduate)  in  business 
administration,  he  should  be  listed  both 
as  an  engineer  and  as  a graduate  in  busi- 
ness administration. 

The  Accountants  group  under  the 
heading  “Other  Professional  Occupations” 
is  to  include  Chartered  Accountants,  Reg- 
istered Industrial  Accountants,  Certified 
General  Accountants  and  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

The  Skilled  Tradesmen  and  Craftsmen 
group  is  to  include  such  occupations  as 
electricians,  machinists,  carpenters,  etc., 
and  will  likely  all  fall  in  Class  “C”. 

The  Operatives  group  is  to  include  pro- 
duction workers  such  as  assemblers  and 
operators  of  production  or  processing 
equipment.  Applying  the  general  rule  of 
thumb  that  workers  whose  occupations 
require  two  years  or  more  of  training  are 
usually  designated  as  “skilled”,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  most  operatives  will  fall  in 
Class  “D”  though  some  may  belong  in 
Class  “C”. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  general,  com- 
panies may  be  confronted  with  several 
possibilities  when  classifying  some  em- 
ployees. In  these  cases  we  would  be  grate- 
ful if  we  could  be  advised  in  due  course 
of  the  choice  adopted  as  this  information 
will  be  of  considerable  importance  to  us 
in  interpreting  and  compiling  data  re- 
ceived from  varipus  sources. 

Education  and  Training 

Only  a couple  of  comments  appear  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  the  breakdown  of 
education  and  training  into  the  various 
levels  shown  across  the  top  of  the  forms. 

The  “All  Others”  category  under  Class 
“B”  will  contain  such  training  as  leads  to 
the  accounting  degrees  CA,  RJA,  CGA 
and  CPA.  Under  Class  “C”,  the  “Non 
High  School  or  Undetermined”  heading  is 
designed  to  cover  individuals  whose  jobs 
presently  have  an  entry-requirement  of 
full  high  school,  but  who  have  acquired 
competence  in  their  occupations  with  less 
than  full  high  school  training:  It  is  sug- 
gested also  that  this  heading  will  cover 
those  present  workers  whose  educational 
backgrounds  are  unknown  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  but  where  it  may  be  assumed 
that  high  school  education  was  not  com- 
pleted. In  areas  such  as  these,  it  is  future 
educational  and  training  requirements 
which  will  be  of  most  significance  to  our 
work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  educational 
and  training  breakdown  conforms  to  the 
present  system.  If  in  projecting  future  re- 
quirements, any  companies  would  like  to 
have  other  types  of  training  available  than 
are  currently  being  offered,  comments  to 
this  effect  would  be  most  appropriate. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  project  we  are 
assuming  that  during  the  forecast  period 
the  growth  of  the  Canadian  economy  will 
not  be  adversely  affected  by  international 
developments  or  a serious  recession. 
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Intrepretations  of  Working  Form 

1.  It  may  be  helpful  to  your  analysis  if  the  box  heading  entitled  “Distribution 
According  to  Education  or  Training”  be  read  as  follows  — “Distribution 
According  to  Required  Education  or  Training.” 

2.  In  a mix  of  present  educational  backgrounds,  education  short  of  full  High 
School  but  in  excess  of  Grade  10  may  be  recorded  as  full  High  School; 
Grade  10  only,  or  less,  may  be  recorded  as  non-High  School. 

3.  Foremen  (except  for  other  specific  reasons),  will  generally  be  reported 
under  Administrative. 

4.  Many  individuals  with  high  educational  qualifications  are  found  doing  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled  work  (usually  short-term). 

Report  such  according  to  the  job  requirements  only. 

5 . If  Engineers  or  other  professional  personnel  are  employed  in  Sales  ( or  other 
“non-degree  occupations”)  the  duplication  should  be  foot-noted. 

6.  Separation  of  clerical  staff  into  Male  and  Female  may  assist  the  quantitative 
identification  of  educational  qualifications. 

7.  Class  D applies  to  work  for  which  the  educational  specification  requires 
little,  other  than  literacy. 
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The  computer-assisted  occupational  information  program  is  written  in  Coursewriter  language.  The  student 
aptitude  scores  and  a student  reference  number  are  stored  in  the  computer.  The  student  responds,  through  the 
terminal,  to  a series  of  questions  relating  to  his  preferences  and  selects  an  occupation  for  examination. 

A summary  description  of  the  occupation  is  provided  by  the  terminal  typewriter.  The  student  may  ask  for  a 
detailed  description  of  this  occupation,  go  to  another  Occupation,  or  go  back  to  change  his  answers  to  the 
preference  questions.  The  detailed  description  provides  a comparison  routine  which  points  out  discrepancies 
between  the  student's  responses  to  the  preference  questions  and  .conditions  of;  the  selected  occupation.  These 
corntnents  are  advisory  in  nature  to  remind  the  student  to  be  aware  of  the  differences.  A visual  display  of  a 
worker  in  several  typical  Jobs  of  the  occupation  is  shown,  and  a recorded  interview  with  this  typical  worker 
is  played.  This  di'splay  and  recording  is  made  accessible,  selected,  shown,  and  played  by  computer  control.- 
After  the  tape  segment  has  been  played,  the  typing  of  information  resumes.  After  the  occupation  is  completely 
describedi  the  student  is  then  returned  to  another  point  of  selection,  or  he  may  ask  the  computer  to  suggest 
a list  of  possible  occupations  using  his  aptitude  scores  and  answers  to  the  preference  questions.  Variations 
of  this  process  may  continue  until  the  student  receives  all  the  information  desired  about  various  occupations. 
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The  creation  of  a program  for  the  dissemination  of  occupational 
Information  for  guidance  purposes  requires  that  several  parameters  be 
established  before  a program  Is  written. 

These  are: 

1.  The  purpose  and  methods  of  presentation  defined. 

2.  The  limitations  of  hardware. 

3.  The  limitations  of  the  programming  language. 

Since  the  philosophic  foundation  of  the  research  project  Is  covered 
elsewhere,  this  description  will  not  cover  this  area  except  to  point  out 

that  tha  program  Is  written  to  be  nojVidl r^ctJvQ.^^^t^^ 

The  current  terminal  hardware  prevents  the  development  of  mass  random 
access  for  the  audio  and  visual  portions  of  this  program.  Future -hardware 
will  .probably  allow  an  expansion  over  the  present  possibilities  of  eighty 
slides  and  about  ninety  minutes  of  tape.  The  program  Is  written  In  a 
language  developed  by  IBM  for  Instructional  purposes  cal  led  Coursewnter. 
This  language  is  somewhat  restricted  for  logical  manipulations  such  as 
sorting  o^  comparing.  This  limitation  has  been  overcome  as  much  as  possibje 
use”of  conditional  branches  In  a comparison  matrix  using  switch  settings. 
The  on  or  off  settings  of  the  switches  represent  bits  of  data. 

DESCRIPTION'  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

the  program  begins  with  a zeroing  routine  for  several  blocks  of 
switches.  These  switches  are  used  for  the  storing  of  the  student’s 
aptitude  scores  from  the  GATB  and  for  the  student’s  preferences.  The 
aptitude  scores  are  converted  to  categories  (levels)  from  their  numeric 

*The  switches  described  refer  to  a feature  of  the  Coursewr I ter  language. 
These  are  electrical  representations  and  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
mechanically  operated  on-off  switch. 
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equivalents.  These  are  entered  through  a terminal  to  the  computer  by 
a counselor  or  a clerical  person.  In  the  process  of  entering  an  aptitude 
score,  a switch  is  set  to  store  the  level  that  the  student  has  for  that 
particular  aptitude.  When  all  nine  scores  have  been  entered  the  counselor 
or  clerical  person  signs  off  the  program.  A number  Is  assigned  to  the 
student  at  this  time.  The  student,  when  first  using  the  system,  receives 
an  Introductory  sequence  of  material.  This  material  orients  the  student 
to  the  system  and  will  not  be  repeated  In  the  future  use  of  the  occupational 
Information  program  by  that  student. 

The  student  now  has  several  questions  presented  by  a visual  display 
and  these  are  summarized  by  the  typewriter  as  are  the  students  responses 
to  the  questions.  The  questions  relate  to  the  students  preferences,  such 
as  whether  Indoor  of  outdoor  Is  preferred,  what  future  educational 
attainment  Is  planned,  physical  effort,  etc.  These  responses  are  stored  by 
means  of  switch  settings.  The  student  Is  now  asked  what  occupation  Is 
desired  for  examination.  A chance  Is  also  given  to  change  the  answer  given 
for  the  preference  questions  or  to  have  the  computer  suggest  a list  of 
occupations  based  on  the  students  aptitudes  and  preferences.  A summary 
description  of  the  occupation  Is  provided  by  the  typewriter  when  the 
student  elects^to  examine  that  occupation.  After  this  the  student  can 
ask  for  a detalle"^  description,  go  to*  another  occupation  or  go  back  to 
change  his  answers  to  the  preference  questions. 

If  the  detailed  description  Is  asked  for,  the  program  provides  a 
comparison  routine  which  points  out  discrepancies  between  the  student's 
responses  to  the  preference  questions  and  the  conditions  thatjusually  exist 
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•for  that^ occupation.  The  computer  causes  comments  to  be  typed  only  for 
the  items  where  a difference  does  exist.  These  comments  are  advisory 
(non-directive)  in  nature  to  remind  the  student  to  be  aware  of  the  differences. 
At  this  point  a visual  display  of  a worker  in  several  typical  jobs  of  that 
occupation  is  shown.  A recorded  interview,  condensed  to  two  minutes,  with 
this  typical  worker  is  played.  This  provides  a closer  contact  to  the  worker 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  with  written  material  alone.  The  recorded  . 
tape  segment  is  accessed,  selected  and  played  by  computer  control.  After  a 
tape  segment  has  been  played,  the  typing  of  information  resumes.  The 
remainder  of  information  which  pertains  to  that  occupation  Is  then  typed  out. 
When  the  typing  is  finished,  the  student  is  returned  to  the  point  where  another 
occupation  can  be  chosen,  the  preference  questions  can  be  reanswered  or  the 
computer  can  be  asked  to  suggest  a list  of  possible  occupations  suited  to 
the  student.  Variations  of  this  can  be  continually  run  until  thf  student 
receives  all  the  information  desired  about  various  occupations. 
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Finhi-v-nine  oercent  of  48  qraduates  and  64  percent  of  the  50  dropouts  of  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  during 

its  4^vears  of  operation  responded  to  a questionnaire  to  determine  factors  causing  students  to  leave  school 

and  those  which  distinguished  between  students  who  withdrew  from  and  those  who  completed  the  course.  Data 

were  fCrn i shed  by  ?he7^ percent  of  the  returns  which  were  usable  and  by  school  records.  The 

item  on  the  questionnaires  which  seemed  to  have  a bearing  on  predicting  success  was  the 

iofher  wJen  thl  stCSSnt  SL  a child.  The  probability  of  success  seemed  to  be  ®r  for  the  stude^ 

Mother  worked  while  she  was  a child.  Information  from  school  records  indicated-  5n  f?')  ^ 

inrrpases  with  th6  acis  of  th6  studont,  (2)  below  100  limit  chances  of  success  in  7 to  2 ' 

Prenurlinq  Ust^p^  50  limit  success  to  4 in  20,  and  (4)  Married  students  have  a higher^ 

oercentaae  of  success  than  single  students.  Recommendations  concerned  (1)  student  selection,  (p  physical 
fSci1i?iiS  brcurrlculu^  and  (4)  other  factors  such  as  increasing  the  course  the  . 

;n^nrmafinn  'orovidinn  more  student  counseling,  avoiding  downgrading  sti 


prospective  etedeet'with'mire  information,  'providing  more  student  counseling,  avoiding  downgrading  students 
and  showing  favoritism,  and  continuing  the  school.  (> 
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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  IMPORTANCE 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nurs- 
ing, there  has  been  concern  expressed  by  members  of  the  State  Vocational  Depart 
ment  and  the  staff  of  the  school  regarding  the  high  drop-out  rate  at  the  school 
The  school  was  started  under  the  pj:o vis ions  of  the  Manpower  Development 

N, 

and  Training  Act  of  1962  and  continues  operating  under  the  revised  act  of  1965, 
The  purpose  of  this  act  is  stated  as  follows:  (18:2787)^ 

"determine  the  skill-requirements  bf  the  economy,  develop  policies  for 
adequate  occupational  development-  and  maximi^m  utilization  of  the  skills 
of  the  nation’s  workers,  and  develop  and  encourage  the  development  of 
broad  and  diversified  training  priograms,  including  on-the-job  training 
designed  to  qualify  for  employment  the  many  persons  who  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  secure  appropriate  full-time  employment  without  such 
training,  and  to  equip  the  nation’s  workers  with  new  and  improved  skills 
that  are  and  will  be  required." 

During  the  past  four  years  in  which  the  school  has  been  in  operation  the 
drop-out  rate  has  been  averaging  about  51  percent.  Forty-eight  persons  have 
been  graduated  from  the  school  as  licensed  practical  nurses.  Of  these  grad- 
uates, all  have  passed  the  Wyoming  State  Board  Exam  which  is  required  in  order 
to  be  licensed  by  the  state.  Fifty  persons  have  attended  the  school  and  failed 
to  complete  the  program  for  various  reasons. 

Since  the  profession  of  nursing  is  considered  to  be  a critical  area  where 
more  qualified  persons  are  in  demand,  there  is  concern  over  the  loss  of  human 


^The  first  number  is  that  of  the  selected  reference  and  the  second  refers 
to  the  page  or  pages  cited. 


rssourc^s  ©aused  by  the  failure  on  the  part  of  some  to  complete  the  program. 
The  high  drop-out  rate  has  also  increased  the  per-student  dost  of  training  to 
completion  those  remaining  in  the  program. 

Since  the  program  originated,  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  reduce 
the  drop-out  rate.  The  following  steps  have  been  introduced  as  a i^art  of  the 


The  amount  of  time  spent  in  a course  related  co  personal-vocational 
relationships  was  increased; 

A remedial  mathematics  program  was  initiated; 

Personal  interview  prior  to  selection  is  now  done; 

The  selection  committee  was  increased  in  number  to  include  the  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Practical  Nursing  Program  and  another  nurse  not 
connected  with  the  program,  and  the  State  Director  of  MDTAo 

(5)  The  length  of  the  program  was  increased  from  twelve  to  thirteen  and 
one-half  months; 

(6)  Additional  reldhsed  time  from  teaching  was  provided  for  the  coordina- 
tor so  that  she  may  spend  more  time  the  first  few  months  with  new 
students; 

(7)  Implementation  of  a how-to— study  project  for  students;  and 

(8)  Intensified  counseling  was  begun. 

Students  are  now  selected  for  the  program  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Students  who  have  become  interested  in  the  school  by  advice  from  the 
employment  office,  students  at  the  school  or  others  make  application 
to  the  State  Employment  Office. 

(2)  A GATE  is  administered  by  the  employment  office. 

(3)  If  an  applicant  scores  90  or  better  on  each  of  the  following  sec- 
tions, she  is  consideredT  &,  V.  Q.  & I.  sections  of  the  GATE  are 
used. 

(4)  Scores  are  sent  to  the  State  Employment  Security  Office  where  the 
selection  committee  meets c 

(5)  The  selection  committee  is  composed  of  the  following:. 

A.  Two  nurses..  (Coordinator  of  the  school  and  another  nurse  who  is 
familiar  with  the  program. 


program: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


B.  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  MDTA. 

\ 

C.  State  Employment  Office  - Director  of  MDTA. 

D.  State  Director  of  ;he  Wyoming  Employment  Offices- 

(6)  The  committee  gives  special  consideration  to  the  following  disadvan- 
taged groups ; 

A.  Educationally  deficient  or  handicapped, 

B.  Inmates  of  correctional  institutions, 

C.  Habitually  or  necessarily  unemployed, 

D.  Selective  Service  rejects, 

E.  Minority  groups, 

F.  Older  workers  (A5  and  older). 

G.  Those  living  at  the  poverty  level. 

f 

H.  Prison  releases.  . 

I.  Youth  who  are  out  of  work  due  to  lack  of  training  or  experience. 
During  the  first  three'  years,  the  students  were  selected  only  by  the  employ- 
ment office. 

Members  of  the  groups  mentioned  under  Item  Six  above  undoubtedly  would  have 

a greater  chance  of  dropping  out  than  would  students  selected  at  random  from  the 

population.  Slater,  in  his  study  (1A:912)  of  the  relationship  between  various 

psychological  factors  and  attrition,  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

"It  is  proposed  that  the  students  perception  of  curricular  activity  will 
be  determined  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  attitudes  and  values  which 
he  learned  before  entering  college.  These  attitudes  and  values  reflect 
a variety  of  influences  of  which  the  home  is  customarily  one  of  the  most 
significant.  And,  neighborhood  in  which  the  home  is  located,  experiences 
of  the  children,  behavior  patterns  which  are  taught,  social  class  posi- 
tion of  the  family,  etc,;  these  are  frequently  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  father’s  employment." 

The  experiences  that  many  of  the  persons  have  had  related  to  Item  Six  are 
not  necessarily  those  which  would  add  to  success  in  academic  endeavors. 


3. 


After  a group  of  30-35  persons  is  selected  and  approved  to  attend,  if 
some  do  not  accept,  the  employment  office  may  place  others  that  have  not  been 
chosen  in  the  program  so  that  there  are  at  least  30  pdrs(^ns  in  the  class. 

The  problem  is  the  determination  of  the  reasons  for  students  discontinuing 
their  education  at  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing. 

t pc 


4. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  “determine  the  factors  which  are  common 
to  all  drop-outs  and  the  reasons  for  students  terminating  their  educational 
endeavors  at  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing.  The  differ- 
ence between  graduat  es  and  drop-outs  was  assessed  to  help  determine  causes  for 
students  discontinuing  their  education  at  the  school.  Those  questions  which 

were  answered  by  student  records  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  I.Qc  scores  of 
graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(2)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  ages  of  graduates 
and  drop-outs? 

(3)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  pre-nursing  test  scores 
of  graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(4)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  grades  of  graduates 
and  drop-outs? 

(5)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  marital  status  of 
graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(6)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  GATE  scores  of  graduates 
and  drop-outs? 

Questions  which  were  answered  by  use  of  a questionnaire  sent  to  all  grad- 
uates and  drop-outs  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  pressure  to  enroll  in 
the  nursing  program  between  graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(2)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  reasons  for  entering 
the  nurses  school  between  graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(3)  Is  there  a significant  difference  concerning  work  experience  of  the 
graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(4)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  counselor  relationships 
of  graduates  and  drop-outs? 


(5)  Did  drop-outs  become  disenchanted  with  the  program^  after  they  entered 
to  a greater  degree  than  graduates? 

(6)  Was  there  a significant  difference  regarding  the  understanding  of 
the  program  between  graduates  and  drop-outs? 

■ i ■ 

(7)  Was  there  a significant  difference  between  graduates  and  drop-outs 
concerning  the  stipend  they  received? 

(8)  Did  a significant  number  of  the  drop-outs  find  another  source  of 
income  immediately  prior  to  dropping  out? 

(9)  Was  there  a significant  difference  between  times  of  enrollment  for 
graduates  and  drop-outs? 

(10)  Are  physical  conditions  such  as  pregnancy  and  frequent  illness  a 
major  cause  of  dropping  out? 

/ 

(11)  To  what  extent  does  home-sickness  affect  the  drop-out? 

(12)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  family  history  of  the 
graduate  and  drop-out? 

(13)  Does  the  length  of  the  program  affectthe  drop-out  rat  ■? 

\ 

(14)  Is  there  a significant  difference  between  outside  activities  of 
graduates  and  drop-outs? 


PROCEDURE 


The  procedure  involved  in  the  study  may  be  divided  into  four  areas: 

Part  I.  As  extensive  stucy  of  the  cumulative  records  was  made  to  deter- 
mine possible  causes  for  students  leaving  the  program  before  completion;  as 
well  as  determining  the  difference  between  graduates  and  drop-outs.  The  follow' 
ing  information  was  taken  from  the  records  fo-r  further  analysis : 

1.  Lett^'^r  grades. 

2.  I.Q.  test  scores  (WAIS) . 

3.  GATE  test  scores  (G-score  was  used). 

4.  Pre-nursing  test  scores  (NLN  & G.W.). 

• 5.  Reasons  given  for  the  student  discontinuing  his  education, 

6.  Age>  of  the  student. 

7.  Marital  status. 

Part  II,  Letters  were  sent  to  all  drop-outs  indicating  that  they  would 
be  contacted  by  phone,  personal  interview,  or  letter  regarding  the  school.  A 
postcard  was  included  for  them  to  return  listing  their  phone  number.  Some  of 
these  individuals  were  contacted  and  a questionnaire  completed  by  telephone, 
others  were  contacted  personally.  All  drop-outs  who  could  not  be  contacted  by 
phone  or  personally  were  sent  the  same  questionnaire  as  the  graduates. 

Part  III.  A questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  graduates.  A letter  was  in- 
cluded which  explained  the  purpose  of  the  study.  For  a copy  of  the  question- 
naire, see  Appendix. 

Part  IV.  The  information  obtained  on  the  questionnaires  and  from  the 
student  files  was  summarized  and  treated  statistically  to  find  the  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  groups. 

The  T Test  of  Significance  was  used  on  items  such  as  intelligence  scores. 
The  Chi-Square  Test  was  applied  to  questions  that  had  a multiple  choice  of 
answers.  The  ,05  level  of  significance  was  used. 


LIMITATIONS 


The  study  was  limited  in  scope  and  conclusiveness  by  the  small  sample » 

A total  sample  of  98  persons  was  used.  This  comprised  the  group  who  had,  at 
any  time,  attended  the  school.  Of  this  group,  many  had  attended  less  than 
one  month,  therefore,  a number  of  students  were  unable  to  effectively  answer 
all  questions  on  the  questionnaire. 

The  return  of  the  questionnaire  was  about  what  was  expected.  Eighty- 
nine  percent  of  the  graduates  responded.  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  drop-outs 
responded.  A return  of  60  percent  was  expected  from  the  drop-outs  and  a re- 
turn of  80  percent  was  expected  from  the  graduates.  Of  the  returns  which 
were  received,  a total  of  71  percent  was  found  to  be  usable.  ** 

Limitations  were  imposed  by  the  questionnaire  since  all  factors  related 
to  dropping  out  could  not  be  ascertained.  In  order  to  receive  a workable 
response,  the  questionnaire  had  to  be  kept  reasonably  short  and  easy  to  answer 
The  area  of  student  personality  factors  had  to  be  virtually  eliminated  since 
the  inclusion  of  any  personality  inventory  scales  would  have  made  the  instru- 


ment too  lengthy. 


CHAPTER  II 


SOME  PERTINENT  LITERATURE 


In  a study  of  this  type,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  look  at  some  literature 
that  is  related  to  the  drop-out  problem  at  both  the  high  school  and  post-high 
school  levels.  The  literature  concerning  the  "drop-out"  at  the  high  school 
level  abounds.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  literature  concerning  college 
drop-outs.  Therefore,  only  those  studies  that  seemed  related  to  the  drop-outs 
at  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing  were  examined.  There 
were  very  few  studies  of  post— high  school  vocational  programs  reported j and  an 
even  smaller  number  of  studies  concerning  schools  financed  under  the  Federal 


Manpower  Training  Act. 

The  best  summary  concerning  the  drop-out  from  high  school  programs  w^as 
found  in  the  N.E.A.  Research  Bulletin  (10:37p).  The  results  of  this  summary 


were  as  follows: 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


One  in  every  three  ninth— graders  fail  to  finish  high  school. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  10  times  more  frequent  among  drop-outs. 
Characteristics  of  the  drop-out: 

a.  average  age  16  years — often  he  has  been  marking  time  to  reach 
16  years  of  age. 

b.  usually  he  has  shunned  participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 

c.  he  may  be  quite  unsocial  and  uncooperative.  ' 

d.  typically  his  parents  are  unimpressed  with  the  value  of  education, 

e.  schooling  may  be  a family  financial  burden. 

f.  many  came  from  disturbed  homes. 

g.  generally  they  have  a lower  measured  intelligence  than  other  students. 
Often  they  drop  out  because  they  see  no  future  for  a life  in  the  educa- 
tional curriculum. 

The  high  incidence  of  inter-school  transfers  may  be  a factor. 

Lack  of  rapport  between  teacher  and  student  can  also  be  a factor. 

Many  cite  financial  need  as  the  reason  for  dropping  out,  but  quite  often 
there  is  more  compelling  concern. 

Only  a small  percentage  leave  for  health  reasons. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  retention  is  home  attitudes. 
Ove#-emphasis  of  school  by  parents  can  cause  children  to  rebel  and 
want  to  quit. 

Physical  defects  may  affect  social  adaptation  and  affect  retention. 


12.  To  retain  students,  we  educators  will  have  to  wage  an  attack  on  several 
fronts: 

a.  provide  a more  meaningful  curriculum. 

b.  provide  better  guidance  services. 

c.  make  early  efforts  to  identify  potential  drop-outs  and  to 
identify  their  problems. 

13.  41%  had  been  retained  one  or  more  grade  levels. 

14.  Marriage  or  pregnancy  accounted  for  35%  of  female,  of  this  group  75% 
were  above  average  scholastically. 

15..  25%  of  males  had  a record  of  expulsion  or  suspension,  only  10%  of  girls. 

16.  20%  were  judged  to  have  serious  emotional  problems. 

17.  75%  of  males  and  66%  of  females  did  not  participate  in  allied  activities, 

18.  Teacher  opinion  - 31%  not  accepted  by  peer  group,  5%  popular  or  leaders. 

19.  20%  had  less  than  adequate  ability  to  pay  normal  expenses. 

20.  42%  had  parents  whose  attitudes  toward  school  was  rated  less  than  satis- 
factory. 

FATHER’S  OCCUPATIONS: 

Most  studies  of  drop-outs  indicate  that  the  higher  the  socio-economic  sta- 
tus, the  greater  the  chance  of  success.  Wolfle  (21)  showed  that  the  occupation 
of  the  father  and  college  success  were  closely  related.  He  showed  that  students 
from  professional  families  have  by  far  the  best  chance  of  graduating  from  col- 
lege.  The  managerial  group  was  second,  and  the  white-collar  group  third.  He 
showed  that  children  of  factory  workers,  craftsmen,  unskilled  laborers  and  far- 
mers experienced  the  least  chance  of  college  success. 

In  a study  of  correlations  between  fathers’  occupations  and  high  school 
drop-outs,  a Chicago  study  (16:14-15)  showed  a correlation  of  .59,  This  corre- 
lation was  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  occupation  of  the  drop-outs’  fa- 
ther  was  considered  to  be  a factor  in  leaving  school. 

A study  by  Van  Dyke  (20)  conducted  in  Iowa  showed  that  the  children  of  un- 
skilled  laborers  were  nine  times  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  were 
the  children  of  people  in  professions.  Only  .5  percent  of  the  drop-outs  studied 

• t 

were  from  homes  with  fathers  in  the  professions.  Twenty-three  percent  came  from 
families, where  the  father  was  an  unskilled  laborer. 


10. 


FAMILY  SIZE 


I 


1 

I 


Often  times  a person  feels  that  the  size  of  a family  may  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  educational  opportunity  or  achievement  of  students.  Studies 
related  to  this  seem  to  be  somewhat  inconclusive. 

In  a study  conducted  in  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  the  a|ce.Fag’e  family  size 
of  drop-outs  was  4.03  children.  The  average  size  of  the  families  of  graduates 
was  2.76. 

Where  a sample  of  1,360  drop-outs  from  Midwestern  small  towns  were  studied 
the  following  information  was  obtained:  (3:21) 

25%  came  from  families  of  7 or  more  children. 

26%  came  from  families  of  5 or  6 children. 

33%  were  from  families  of  1-3  children. 

17%  were  from  four-child  families, 

INTELLIGENCE 

Intelligence  has  always  been  equated  with  success  in  school.  In  any  study 
involving  lack  of  school  success,  the  intelligence  is  always  considered.  These 
studies  related  to  intelligence  are  given  to  show  that  there  is  a possible  re- 
lationship between  it  and  dropping  out  of  school.  However,  the  evidence  is  not 
conclusive. 

Schreiber  (12:2),  in  an  article  entitled  "School  Dropouts",  states  that  in 
his  nationwide  study,  70%  of  the  drop-outs  had  I.Q.'s  above  90. 

In  a study  by  Skelton  (13:143-145)  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
he  found  a significant  positive  correlation  between  intelligence  and  retention. 

Russell , when  he  compared  Freshman  drop-outs  with  non-dropouts  at  Michigan 
State  College,  reported  (11:715)  significant  positive  correlations  between  re- 
tention and  intelligence,  education  of  parents,  and  socio-economic  level  and 
occupation  of  parents. 

11. 
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A study  by  the  Vureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (19:8)  involving  21,887  young 
people,  including  9,505  drop-outs  and  12,382  graduates,  points  out  that  one- 
third  of  the  drop-outs  had  I.Q.'s  below  85. 

In  a third  study  of  intelligence,  a correlation  of  .91  was  obtained  re- 
lated to  drop-outs  from  Chicago  schools  (17:16).  This  correlation  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  .01  level. 


ADJUSTMENT  IN  SCHOOL 


The  attitude  and  adjustment  of  the  girls  enrolled  in  the  program,  to  their 
classmates  and  the  school  situation  in  general,  seems  to  play  an  important  role 
in  dropping  out.  Several  studies  related  to  this  factor  have  been  cited  below. 

The  Dillon  Study  (3:80)  involving  the  study  of  1,360  drop-outs  gave  the 
following  personal  characteristics  related  to  dropping  out  of  school: 

72%  were  judged  to  lack  initiative.  . 

56%  considered  lacking  in  self-confidence, 

70%  had  attendance  problems. 

60%  lacked  skill  in  a tool  subject. 

66%  were  irresponsible. 

58%  had  poor  study  habits. 

30%  did  not  get  along  with  the  teachers. 

49%  easily  discouraged. 

In  a Detroit  study  (4:496),  eleven  factors  were  found  to  be  significant 


between  normal  students  and  anti-social  drop-outs.  They  were  as  follows: 


1.  They  dropped  out  at  a lower  grade  level. 

2.  They  failed  more  subjects.  ^ 

3.  Were  absent  often. 

4.  Were  often  rated  poor  citizens. 

5.  Less  frequently  came  from  a happy,  well-adjusted  home. 

6.  Had  out-of-school  friends  and  spent  more  time  with  them. 

7.  Did  not  get  along  well  with  others  at  home. 

8.  Did  not  get  along  well  with  fellow  students  and  teachers. 

9.  Did  not  have  a sense  of  belonging. 

10.  Lacked  school  spirit. 

11.  Participated  less  frequently  in  out-of-school  activities. 


12. 


EXTRACURRICULAR 'Activities 


The  old  adage,  "if  you  want  something  done,  you  ask  a busy  person  to  do  it", 
seems  to  hold  true  regarding  retention  of  students  in  school. 

In  the  Nebraska  City  Study  by  Chaloupka  (2:17),  it  was  found  that  graduates 
participated  in  extracurricular  activities  twice  as  often  as  drop-outs.  In  this 
study  records  of  202  drop-outs  and  201  graduates  were  studied. 

In  a study  of  students  at  Detroit  Trade  and  Technical  School  (5:289),  it  - 
was  found  that  a significantly  larger  group  of  those  remaining  in  school  parti- 
cipated in  extracurricular  activities  than  did  those  who  dropped  out  of  school. 

HEALTH 

The  records  of  many  of  the  students  involved  in  the  program  at  the  Larami^^ 
Vocational  ^School  of  Practical  Nursing  seem  to  indicate  that  illness  may  have 

' V.  - 

played  a part  in  many  of  the  drop-out  cases. 

i A study  by  Gragg  (6)  of  drop-outs  from  the  Ithica,  New  York  and  New  Haven, 

— ^ . > 

Connecticut  schools  showed  that  health  was  not  a significant  factor  in  distin- 
guishing drop-outs  from  graduates. 

REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


In  a study  by  Moss  (9:83-84)  of  students  in  a redevelopment  area  reasons 
were  given  for  Junior  College  students  discontinuing  their  education.  The 
study  involved  79  girls  and  114  boys.  The  girls  gave  the  following  as  reasons 
for  leaving  school : 


Lost  interest  in  college 

16.5% 

Financial- problems 

22.7% 

Got  married 

f * 

26.6% 

Discouraged  by  low  grades 

3.8% 

Wanted  a more  practical  education 

2.5% 

Other  reasons 

17.7% 

1 : 
I ; 
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A study  by  Lehr  at  Northwestern  State  College  of  Oklahoma  revealed  a very 
significant  relationship  between  retention  and  grade  point  average,  and  course 
load.  There .was  no  significant  difference  between  retention  and  any  of  the 
following:  age,  distance  between  home  and  college,  housing  while  in  college, 

marital  status,  sex,  military  services,  or  intellectual  ability. 

Nebraska  (2:17)  drop-outs  gave  these  reasons  for  leaving  school: 


1. 

29%  disliked  or  were  not  interested 

in  school. 

2. 

24%  preferred  work  to  school. 

3. 

4. 

20%  wanted  to  or  had  to  get  married. 
13%  parents  did  not  believe  in  high 

school  education. 

On 

a questionnaire,  principals  (8:50)  in 

Massachusetts 

gave  t 

students  leaving  school: 

1 . Preferred  work  to  school 

2,441 

2. 

Was  not  interested  in  school 

1,251 

3. 

Needed  money  at  home 

621 

4. 

Parents  wanted  the  youth  to  leave 

346 

5. 

Was  failing  in  school  work 

ai3 

6 . 

Could  not  learn  in  school 

300 

7. 

111  health 

274 

8. 

Wanted  spending  money 

. 131 

9. 

Could  earn  more  out  of  school 

45 

10. 

Friends  left  school 

45 

11. 

Disliked  certain  subject  or  teacher 

31 

DROP-OUTS  OF  MANPOWER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

A study  of  Manpower  Training  Programs  (15:15)  in  West  Virginia  sponsored 
by  and  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  involving  a sample  of  500  students  was 
made.  Approximately  20  percent  of  these  students  dropped  out  before  completion 
of  the  course.  A response  of  50  percent  was  expected  from  drop-outs  and  a 70/4 

response  from  trainees  of  the  various  programs. 

The  drop-outs  in  this  survey  gave  the  following  as  reasons  for  leaving  the 

program: 

1.  Took  a job  or  was  recalled  to  work 

2.  Health  reasons 

3.  Health  reasons — member  of  family 


32.8% 

6.5% 

5.5% 


4.  Couldn't  afford  foregone  wages  * 10.6% 

5.  Bad  hours  or  hours  conflicted  with  job  7.5% 

6.  Student  became  generally  dissatisfied  14.6% 

7.  Student  thought  he  couldn't  learn  the  work  .2% 

8.  Dropped  for  cause — excessive  absence  .5% 

9.  Dropped  for  cause — other  reasons.  .5% 


The  following  paragraphs  express  the  views  of  the  retraining  program. 

"West  Virginia  workers  who  experienced  retraining  were  well  pleased 
with  the  training  they  had  received,  but  their  satisfaction  diminished 
somewhat  with  the  passage  of  time  following  completion  of  the  course. 

Of  86  workers  who  were  still  engaged  in  training  at  the  time  of  their 
initial  interviews  surveys,  77  percent  'liked  the  course  very  much' 
and  86  percent  felt  that  they  had  chosen  'the  right  course'.  Among 
627  workers  who  had  completed  the  retraining  course  or  had  withdrawn 
from  the  course  at  the  time  of  the  initial  survey,  64  percent  'liked 
the  course  very  much'  and  70  percent  felt  that  they  selected  the  ap- 
propriate course. 

On  the  other  hand,  respondents'  views  on  the  difficulty  of  the  course 
material  appeared  to  benefit  from  a sense  of  detachment.  Whereas  21 
percent  of  the  'in-training'  sample  found  the  course  'pretty  hard' , 
only  12  percent  of  the  'drop-outs'  and  'completions'  expressed  this 
view.  The  remainder  in  both  groups  found  the  course  'pretty  easy'  or 
'about  right'." 

The  studies  mentioned  are  mostly  those  involving  high  School  and  college 
students;  however,  many  of  the  factors  would  apply  to  students  involved  in  any 
type  of  school  experience.  They  do  not  reflect  all  studies  in  their  entirety; 
but  should  be  fairly  representative  of  the  majority  of  the  studies  which  this 
writer  has  read.  To  the  knowledge  of  this  writer,  no  studies  directly  related 
to  drop-outs  from  Practical  Nursing  Schools  sponsored  by  "Manpower  Acts"  have 
been  published,  therefore,  no  information  concerning  them  was  included  in  this 
study. 

^ Relationships  which  exist  between  the  studies  mentioned  and  the  findings 
^"■of  this  study  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSES  OF  DATA 


DATA  FROM  STUDENT  FILES 

The  first  part  of  the  study  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  information  ob- 
tained from  student  files.  The  hypothesis  tested  was  that  there  was  no  signi- 
ficant difference  between  the  drop-out  group  and  the  graduates.  The  items 
tested  were:  age,  I.Q.,  percentile  scores  on  Pre-Nursing  tests,  grades  re- 

ceived while  in  school,  marital  status  and  GATE  scores. 

The  mean  age  for  the  drop-outs  was  26.23  with  a range  of  ages  from  18  to 
50.  The  mean  age  for  the  graduates  was  31.70  with  a range  from  18  to  56.  Only 
the  scores  of  those  who  completed  questionnaires  were  used. 


TABLE  I 

AGE  OF  STUDENTS 


Ages 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

18-22 

11 

15 

23  - 28- 

8 

5 

29  - 33 

5 

4 

34-38 

7 

2 

39-43 

2 

1 

44  - 48 

2 

1 

49  - 53 

1 

2 

54  - 58 

4 

0 

Total  40 

30 

The  value  from  the  T test  was  -1.069.  This  figure  was  not  significant  at 
the  .05  level. 

The  mean  I.Q.  for  the  drop-outs  was  100.83,  and  for  the  graduates  106.02. 
The  range  of  I.Q.  for  the  drop-outs  was  85  to  116.  The  range  for  the  graduates 
was  from  80  to  125.  Only  the  scores  of  those  who  completed  the  questionnaire 
were  used'. 


TABLE  II 

I.Q.  (WAIS)  OF  STUDENTS 


I.O. 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

80  - 85 

1 

1 

86  - 90 

1 

2 

91  - 95 

3 

4 

96  - 100 

9 

13 

101  - .105 

6 

4 

106  - no 

5 

2 

111  - 115 

11 

3 

116  - 120 

2 

1 

121  - 125 

2 

0 

126  - 130 

0 

0 

130  + 

0 

0 

The  T test  value  was  -2.448  which  is  significant  at  both  the  .05  and  .01 
levels. 

Most  of  the  students  at  the  school  were  given  pre-nursing  tests  when  they 
entered  the  school.  The  percentile  scores  for  these  tests  were  used  rather 
than  the  raw  scores  since  two  types  were  used:  the  National  League  for  Nursing 

and  the  George  Washington  Test. 

" 8 
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The  mean  percentile  score  for  the  drop-outs  was  55.07  compared  with  a me^an 
score  of  76.37  for  graduates.  Only  the  scores  of  the  70  complete  records  were 
used  in  determining  the  mean. 


TABLE  III 


f. 

PRE-NURSING  TEST  SCORES 

1 

Percentile 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

II  m 

0 - 

10 

1 

1 

1 

11  - 

20 

0 

1 

I • 

21  - 

30 

0 

3 

31  - 

40 

1 

4 

<lf • ** 

41  - 

50 

2 

7 

1 ' 

51  - 

60 

4 

3 

w # 

61  - 

70 

5 

2 

<* 

71  - 

80 

7 

3 

81  - 

90 

7 

3 

II 

91  - 

100  ? 

13 

3 

1*  «• 

■r 

The  T value  for  the  pre-nursing  tests  was  4.1.  This  figure  is  significant 
at  both  the  .05  and  .01  levels. 

The  average  grade  for  drop-outs  at  the  school  was  1.47.  This  figure  is 
based  on  the  following:  0 - F,  1 - D,  2 - C,  3 - B,  and  4 - A.  This  figure  is 
thab  the  average  grade  for  drop-outs  is  a D+.  The  average  grade  for  the  grad- 
uates was  2.6  or  a C+  average.  The  T test  value  is  6.9,  which  is  significant 
at  the  .01  and  .05  levels.  The  grades  used  were  the  average  grades  while  stu- 
dents attended  the  school. 
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TABLE  IV 


AVERAGE  GRADES  OF  STUDENTS 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

F - 0 

0 

6 

D - 1 

0 

8 

C - 2 

16 

13 

B - 3 

24 

2 

A - 4 

0 

1 

40 

30 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS  - This  study  indicates  that  a significant  number 
of  the  graduates  were  married  - 50%.  Forty- three  percent  of  the  drop-outs 
were  divorced  or  separated.  Only  those  students  who  completed  questionnaires 

were  listed. 


TABLE  V 

MARITAL  STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 


Graduates  Drop-Outs 


Single- 

Married 

Divorced  or  Separated 
Widowed 


6 

20 

12 

2 


10 

5 

13 

2 


n.A.T.B.  SCORES  OF  STUDENTS 


When  the  GATE  scores  were  considered,  it  was  found  that  the  mean  score  for 
drop-outs  was  102.01,  and  the  mean  score  for graduates  was  101.00.  Scores  of 
30  graduates  and  41  drop-outs  were  used.  Scores  for  many  of  the  Laramie  students 
were  not  obtainable  in  time  for  completion  of  the  study.  It  can  be  concluded 
that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  scores  of  the  two  groups  on 
this  item.  Table  VI  shows  the  summary  of  scores. 


TABLE  VI 

G.  A.  T.  B.  SCORES 


80 

- below 

81 

- 90 

91 

- 100 

101 

- 110 

111 

- 120 

121 

- 130 

131 

- 140 

141 

and  over 

Graduates 

0 

6 

9 

12 

1 

2 

0 

0 


Drop-Outs 

3 

6 

11 

9 

6 

4 
2 
0 


Total  30 


41 


CONTENTS  FROM  QUESTIONNAIRE  - On  the  questionnaire,  information  was  sought  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  if  there  were  factors  which  were  common  to  a signifi- 
cant number  of  drop— outs j and  if  there  was  a significant  difference  between 
the  response  of  graduates  and  drop-outs.  The  findings  will  therefore  be  dis- 
cussed as  they  related  to  the  questions  which  have  been  posed  under  the  section 
entitled  Purpose  of  Study. 
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Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  pressure  to  enroll  in  the 


mirslmg  program  between  graduates  and  drop-outs?  Question  1 asked  who  influen- 
ced the  person  to  enter  the  program.  The  results  of  this  question  are  found  in 


TABLE  VII 

PERSONS  WHO  ENCOURAGED  STUDENTS  TO  ENROLL 


f 

Graduates 

- .Drop-Outs 

Mother 

0 

\ 

4 

Father 

2 

1 

Sister 

0 

1 

Brother 

0 

0 

Friend 

9 

2 

Employment  Office 

10 

10 

Husband 

6 

5 

Others 

2 

1 

No  One 

11 

6 

On  question  1,  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  - 

significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  for  this  question  is  16.741,  The  value 

J? 

from  this  square  tables  for  X““  is  equal  to  14.07  at  the  .05  level. 

Question  2 asks  whether  the  student  entered  the  program  without  any  great 
inflfuence  from  anyone . The  findings  were  that  37  of  the  graduat,es  were  not 
inflUenc-ed  while  2 were  influenced.  Twenty-thfee  of  the  drop-outs  were  influen- 
ced and  7 were  not  influenced. 

There  is  a significant  difference  at  the  . 05  level  between  the  response  of 

9 2 

drop-outs  and  graduates.  The  X value  for  this  question  is  5.873  with  a X value 

from  the  table  of  3.84  for  the  ,05  level  of  significance. 


Question  3 is  closely  related  to  question  number  2 in  that  it  asks  whether 

the  student  really^ wanted  to  enter  the  school,  or  if  the  person  mentioned  in 

question  1 influenced  her  to  do  so.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between 

2 

the  response  of  the  graduates  and  drop-outs  on  this  question.  The  X value  was 

2 

1.213  while  the  table  value  for  X at  the  .05  level  was  3.84.  The  responses  of 
the  students  were  as  follows:  Graduates  commented  that  36  were  not  influenced, 

1 was  and  3 made  no  comment^ 

Twenty-seven  drop-outs  indicated  no  influence,  2 were  influenced  and  1 

made  no  comment.  ~ 

* 

Is  there  a significant  difJerence  between  the  reasons  for  entering  the 
nursing  school  between  graduates  and  drop-outs?  The  responses  given  on  question 
9 are  found  on  Table  VIII . The  majority  of  both  groups  stated  that  they  entered 

the  program  because  nursing  was  the  type  of  work  they  had  always  wanted  to  do. 

m ...  . 

The  second  most  important  reason  was  the  statement  that  "I  had  always  wanted  to 
help  people" . There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  reasons  given  by 
the  graduates  and  drop-outs.  'The  X value  was  4.331;  a value  of  X^  = 11.07  was 
needed  for  these  to  be  a significant  difference  at  the  .05  level. 


TABLE  VIII 

REASONS  FOR  ENTERING  THE  SCHOOL 


Graduates Drop-Outs 

It  was  the  type  of  work  I halC. 

always  wanted  to  do  30  18 

I thought  it  would  be  better  than 
what  I was  doing 

(Table  VIII  continued  bn  next  page) 


3 


3 


(Table- VIII  continued) 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

\ 

I thought  it  would  be  interesting 

to  see  what  a practical  nujl^e 

had  to  do 

0 

1 

I had  always  wanted  to  help  people 

3 

6 

It  had  to  be  better  than  what  I 

was  doing 

1 

1 

It  would  help  me  make  more  money 

3 

1 

* 

Is  there  a significant  difference  concerning  work  experience  of  the  grad- 
uates  and  drop^-outs?  A tabulation  of  results  can  be  found  on  Table  IX.  Many 


of  the  students  in  both  groups  had,  experience  in  hospital  work  before  entering 


the  program.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  graduates  and 

2 

drop-outs  related  to  work, A©3®*erience.  An  X value  of  6.193  was  obtained;  this 

A:  . 

2 

value  would  have  needed  t®.  be,X/.»=  9.49  for  it  to  have  been  significant  at  the 

vt 


.05  level. 


TABLE  IX 

WORK'  EXPERIENCE  OF  STUDENTS 


Graduates  Drop-Outs 


Nursing  Service  (any  hospital  work) 

21 

19 

Restaurant  work 

3 

4 

Ho  us  ekeep  iffg 

2 

0 

Office  work 

5 

4 

Other 

5 

0 

None 

4 

3 

Is  there  a significant  difference  between  counselor  relationships  of  grad- 
uates  and  drop-outs?  Statistically,  there  was  no  significant  difference  related 

• A 

to  any  of  questions  12,  13  and  14.  For  a summary,  see  Table  X, 


TABLE  X 

STUDENT-COUNSELOR  RELATIONSHIPS 


Questions 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

12. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  had  adequate 
time  to  select  a counselor  when 

Yes 

28 

15 

you  were  at  the  school? 

No 

10 

14 

13. 

Did  you  get  the  counselor 

Yes 

24 

17 

you  asked  for? 

No 

14 

12 

14. 

Did  you  feel  that  you  received 

Yes 

30 

18 

- 

enough  help  from  your  counselor? 

No 

8 

11 

Values  of  .X^  Value 

needed  for  . 

dS  significance 

2 

12.  X = 3.547 

12. 

x^  = 3.44 

1 V,  ^ 

13.  X^  = ,260 

13, 

X^  = 3,84 

14.  X^  = 2.428 

14. 

X^  = 3,84 

One  drop-out  and  two  graduates  did 

not 

respond. 

Did  drop-outs  become  disenchanted 

with 

the  program 

after  they  entered  to 

greater  extent  than  graduates?  Drop-outs  became  disenchanted  to  a significantly 
greater  degree  than  did  the  graduates.  This  information  is  recorded  on  Table 
XI.  The  X value  was  14.120  when  the  two  groups  were  compared.  This  value  is 

O 

significant  at  the  .01  level  where  a value  for  X^  of  13,277  is  required  for 
significance. 
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TABLE  XI 


EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

1. 

“ -- 

t~  V V.’’' 

About  what  I expected 

16 

9 

2. 

Better  than  I had  expected 

21 

8 

3. 

Not  at  all  what  I expected 

3 

7 

4. 

Of  less  value  than  I thought 
it  would  be 

0 

4 

5. 

A waste  of  time 

0 

2 

Was  there  a significant  difference  between  graduates  and  drop-outs  concern- 
ing the  stipend  they  received?  Most  of  the  students  at  the  school  received  an 
allowance  from  the  Manpower  Provisions,  To  qualify  for  training  allowance,  an 
applicant  must  have  accumulated  a minimum  of  one  full  year's  work  experience 
prior  to  the  time  of  applying  for  the  allowance.  They  must  be  (i)  the  head  of 
the  household;  (^X^ead  of  a family;  or  (3)  a member  of  a family  wherein  the 
head  of  the  hoiiseholdHs  unemployed,  / 

Each  applicant  was  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  If  an  applicant 
maintains  his  regular  place  of  residence  in  addition  to  a temporary  residence 
while  in  school,  he  is  eligible  for  a subsistence  allowance  of  $35,00  per  week 
($5,00  per  day  for  every  day  that  he  is  in  school,  plus  $10,00  expense  allow- 
ance), If  he  moves  his  regular  place  of  residence  to  Laramie,  he  will  not  re- 
ceive a subsistence  allowance. 

After  10  weeks  of  training,  the  allowance  automatically  increases  $i0,00 
per  week. 

Those  applicants  who  are  receiving  assistance  from  Welfare,  A,D,C, , or 
under  Titles  1,  4,  5,  10,  or  16  may  be  eligible  for  an  "incentive  allowance"  of 


The  incentive  allowance  went  into 


$20.00  per  week  and  $10,00  for  expenses, 

effect  as  of  July  1,  1967, 

Those  applicants  who  are  members  of  a -family  in  which  the  head  of  the 
household  is  employed  full-time  and  who  :^rh  living  in  their  regular  places 
of  residence  do  not  receive  any  allowances. 

There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  graduates  and  drop-outs 
related  to  question  18.  on  the  questionnaire.  The  students  responded  as  follows: 


TABLE  XII 

ADEQUACY  OF  STIPENDS 


Yes 

No 

No  Response 

Graduates 

22 

17 

1 

Drop-Outs 

14 

15 

1 

2 V 

The  value  for  X was  .484.  A value  of  X^  = 3,84  was  needed  for  signifi- 
cance at  the  ,05  level,  even  though  the  results  were  not  significant, 

I 

Did  a significant  number  of  drop-outs  find  anottier  source  of  income  imme- 
diately prior  to  dropping  out?  There  was  not  a significant  number  of  drop-outs 
who  found  jobs  prior  to  leaving  the  school.  Only  four  expressed  that  they  had 
found  jobs.  In  response  to  the  question,  results  were  as  follows: 


TABLE  XIII 


JOB  PROMISES 


Had  job 

Did^  not  have 

promised 

*iob  promised 

Graduates 

21 

I9- 

Drop-outs 

4 

26 

There  was  a significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  at  the  -.001 

2 

level  with  a value  of  11.452  where *a  value  of  = 10.827  was  needed  for  sig- 
nificance at  this  level. 

Are  physical  conditions  such  as  pregnancy  and  frequent  illness  a major 
cause  of  dropping  out?  The  results  of  questions  22  and  23  are  shown  on  Table 
XIV  and  on  Table  XV.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  response 
of  the  graduates  and  the  drop-outs  on  item  22.  The  value  of  X was  1.775;  a 
value  of  5.99  was  needed  for  significance  at  the  .05  level. 

' ' ' Item  23  indicated  that  poor  grades  was  the  largest  caus^  of  dropping  ou" 

v(gf, ^school.  This  fact  is  also  shown  by  the  student  records.  ^ 

TABLE  XIV 

OCCURRENCES  WHILE  A STUDENT 

^ Graduates Drop-Outs 

Sickness  in  home 
Personal  illness 

Other  things  interfering  with  study 
No  response 


6 

13 

8 

13 


5 

10 

9 

6 


TABLE  XV 


REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  SCHOOL 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

Needed  more  income 

2 

6.61% 

Illness  (personal) 

5 

16,67% 

Pregnancy 

' 3 

10,0  % 

Marriage 

0 

0 % 

Poor  grades 

7 

23o3  % 

Illness  (in  family) 

3 

i0,0  % 

Other  reasons 

10- 

33,3  % 

Was  there  a significant  difference  between  times  of  enrollment  from  grad- 
uates and  drop-outs?  There  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 

2 

groups  concerning  the  time  of  enrollments  The  value  for  X was  3.258r  A va- 
lue  of  X3  = 7.81  was  needed  for  significance  at  the  .05  levels  See  Table  XVI 
for  summary. 


TABLE  XVI 

TIME  OF  ENROLLMENT 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

A few  days  before  school  started 

5 

7 

A week  before  school  started 

9 

3 

Several  weeks  before  school  started 
A month  or  more  before  school 

9 

9 

started 

17 

l.i 

28, 


To  what  extent  does  home- sickness  affect  the  drop-out  rate?  Almost  10% 

^ « 

of  the  drop-outs  indicated  that  home-sickness  was  a cause  of  leaving  schools 
Almost  17%  indicated  that  they  left  for  reasons  of  personal  illness;  there- 
fore, a total  of  27%  left  for  reasons  concerning  illness^  (See  table  XVII 0 

Is  there  a significant  difference  between  the  family  history  of  the  grad- 
uate* and  the  drop-out?  No  significant  difference  was  found  on  Items  24,  25, 
26,  and  28.  Item *27  showed  a significant  difference.  See  Table  XVIII  for 
summary. 


TABLE  XVII 

ITEMS  RELATED  TO  FAMILY  BACKGROUND 


No. 

of  Brothers  & Sisters 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

0 

2 

4 

1 

6 

6 

2 

7 

3 

3 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

4 

1 

7 

4 

■1 

8 

1 

1 

9 or  more 

3 

1 

x' 

= 5.870 

Needed  for  .05 

2 

significance  X^  = 15. 

O 

Parents  Living  Together 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

Yes 

36 

22 

No 

4 

7 

No 

response 

0 

1 

x' 

= 3.014 

Needed  for  .05 

significance  = 3J 

(Table  XVII  continued  on  next  page) 


(Table  XVII  continued) 


Was  father  employed  regularly 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

Yes 

38 

26 

No 

2 

3 

No  response 

0 

1 

X^  = 2.061 

Needed 

for  .05  significance  X^  = 3.84 

Was  mother  employed 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

Yes 

11 

16 

No 

^ 29 

13 

No  response 

0 

1 

X^  = 6.728 

Needed 

for  .05  significance  X^  =3.84 

No.  homes  lived  in  while 
living  with  parents 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs  1 

No  response 

0 

5 

1 

7 

5 

2 

5 

5 

3 

8 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

8 

2 

^ 6 

3 

1 

7 

3 

1 

8 ' 

1 

1 

9 or  more 

3 

1 

X^  = 10.790 

Needed 

for  ,05  significance  x|  = 15.51 

Does  the  length  of  the  program  affect  the  drop-out  rate?  A significant 
difference  in  feelings  between  graduates  and  drop-outs  was  found  related  to 


2 

this  item.  The  value  of  X was 
significance  at  the  .05  level.. 


2 

8,016.  A value  of  ^2  ~ 5.99  was  needed  for 
See  Table  XVIII  for  summary. 
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TABLE  XVIII 


LENGTH  OF  PROGRAM 


Graduates Drop-Outs 


Too  short 

About  the  right  length 
Too  long 
No  comment 


15 

25 

0 

0 


12 

13 

3 

2 


* 

Is  there  a significant  difference  between  outside  activities  of  graduates 

and  drop-outs?  No  significant  difference  was  found  when  graduates  were  com- 

2 2 

pared  with  drop-outs.  The  value  for  X was  1.477j  a value  of  = 7c81  was 
needed  for  significance  at  the  .05  level.  See  Table  XIX  for  summary „ 


TABLE  XIX 

NUMBER  OF  OUTSIDE  ACTIVITIES 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

0 

18 

12 

1 

13 

10 

2 

8 

6 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Was  there  a significant  difference  regarding  the  understanding  of  the 


prograni  between  the  graduates  and  drop-outs?  There  existed  no  significant 
difference,  both  groups  had  similar  feelings  regarding  the  program  before 
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entering  and  understanding  of  it  after  entering.  The  X value  for  item  16 

2 2 
was  4.237  with  X2  = 5.99  needed  for  significance.  The  X value  for  item  17 

was  3.919  with  = 5.99  needed  for  significance.  See  Tables  XX  and  XXI  for 

summary . 


TABLE  XX 

FEELINGS  BEFORE  ENTERING  SCHOOL 


Graduates 

Drop-Outs 

Sure,  it  was  the  type  of  program  wanted 

19 

20 

Uncertain,  but  thought  it  might  be  what 

I wanted 

21 

9 

Almost  certain  it  was  not,  but  was  in- 

fluenced  by  others  to  enter 

0 

0 

No  response 

0 

1 

TABLE  XXI 

KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  SCHOOL  BEFORE  ENTERING 


Graduates Drop-Outs 


I knew  very  little  about  it  18  11 
I knew  what  some  of  the  activities  were  19  12 
I knew  a lot  about  the  school  and  courses  3 6 
No  response  0 1 


What  were  the  occupations  of  the  students*  fathers . Was  there  a sleml* 
ficant  dif farenca?  The  occupations  of  the  fathers  were  quite  similar  for 
those  who  completed  the  questionnaire.  The  majority  of  both  groups  came  from 
homes  where  the  father  had  been  a skilled  or  unskilled  laborer  or  an  agricul- 
tural  worker.  The  drop-out  group  showed  more  fathers  in  managerial  positions 
while  grl’duates  showed  more  from  the  semi-professional  fields,  (such  as  engi- 
neers and  technologists).  See  Table  XXII  for  summary. 


TABLE  XXII 


FATHERS' 

OCCUPATION 

IP 

• , / “ ^ 

’ t 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs iL 

^ \ ,,  ■ 

Labore^'^-^'^ 

8 

10 

Farm  or  Ranch  Work 

9 

3 

Skilled  Labor 

14 

7 

Civil  Service  or  Public 

Service 

2 

3 

Managerial 

0 

4 

S emi-pro fess ional 

5 

0 

No  response 

2 

3 

What  courses  were  considered  to  be  the  most  difficult  by  graduates  and 
■ ; S 

drop-outs?  The  graduates  considered  Pharmacology  to  be  the  most  difficult , 


next  was  Body  Structure  and  Functions,  and  third  was  Family  Living  and  Nutri- 
tion. Over  half  of  the  graduates  considered  Pharmacology  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult. 

The  drop-outs  considered  Body  Structure  and  Functions  to  be  first  .awa|(This 


vj 


is  probably  because  many  of  them  only  took  this  course. ) Pharmaco logylwas  se- 


'V . 


cond  and family  Living  and  Nutrition  was  third  in  the  list  of  most  difficult 


courses. 


There  was  a significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  with  X = 

2 

29.518  where  a value  of  Xj^q  = 18.31  was  needed  for  significance  at  the  .05 
level.  See  Table  XXIII  for  suminary. 


TABLE  XXIII 


COURSES 

CONSIDERED 

MOST  DIFFICULT 

Graduate 

Drop-Out 

Body  Structure  and  Functions 

4 

11 

Personal-Vocational  Relationships 

1 

0 

Family  Living  and  Nutrition 

5 

4 

Nursing  Arts  and  Skills 

0 

1 

P er sonal-Communi ty  Health 

\! 

2 

0 

Conditions  in  Illness 

4 

0 

Pharmacology 

23 

6 

Obstetrics 

0 

0 

Well  Child  - Pediatrics 

0 

0 

Geriatrics-Rehabilitation 

0 

2 

Mental  Health-Illness 

1 

0 

No  response 

0 

6 

What  did  students  feel  was  most  difficult  about  course  work?  The  lar- 
gest nimiber  of  drop-outs  did  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate.  Graduates 
responded  that  the  material  was  difficult.  There  was  a significant  difference 
at  the  .05  level  between  the  two  groups.  The  value  of  X'^  was  10,836  where  a 
value  of  = 7.81  was  needed  for  significance.  See  Table  XXIV  for  summary. 
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TABLE  XXIV 


WHY  COURSES  WERE  CONSIDERED  DIFFICULT 


Graduates 


Drop-Outs 


kl  i 


'li 


tl 


Difficult  .material  * 

I did  not  have  the  necessary^- background 
I did  not  feel  the  teaching 
adequate 

I did  not  feel  that  the  course  was  of 
much  value 
No  response 


13 

7 


3 

7 


0 

16 


2 

9 


! 


? If 


! ■ : V 


il 


Were  the  students  unhappy  with  their  instructors?  The  drop-outs  expressed 
more  unhappiness  with  the  instructors  than  the  graduates.  Almost  one-third  of 

the  drop-outs  felt  that  the  instructors  assumed  that  the  student  knew  more  than 

% 

they  actually  did.  Several  students  from  both  groups  thought  that  the  instruc- 
tors showed  favoritism.  Many  members,  almost  one-half  of  the  drop-outs  and  al- 

2 

most  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  did  not  respond.  The  X value  was  5.737  with 

,2 


a value  of  xj  =5.99  was  need'i^a^or  significance  at  the  ,05  level.  For  sum- 
2 . 


mary,  see  Table  XXV. 


TABLE  XXV 


STUDENT  RESPONSE 

REGARDING  INSTRUCTORS 

Graduates 

Drop-Outs , 

they  showed  favoritism 

6 

6 

they  were  not  willing  to  help  when 

0 

1 

needed 

They  assumed  student  knew  more  than 
they  did 

5 

9 

No  response 

29 

14 
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ERIC 


Kb 


aaa 


mm 


How  did  students  feel  concerning  the  physical  facilities  at  the  school? 


Tho  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing  is  housed  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Junior  High  School  Building  in  Laramie.  Classes  are  conducted 


for  junior  high  school  students  on  this  floor  as  well  as  for  the  nursing 


students.  There  is  a room  for  classroom  instruction  and^^r^her  used  as  a 

clinical  laboratory.  V ^ 

Two-thirds  of  the  drop-outs  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  graduates  did 


not  feel  that  these  facilities  were  adequate.  There  was  a significant  dif- 
ference between  the  response  of  the  two  groups  concerning  item  7 which  asked 
if  they  felt  that  the  facilities  were  adequate.  The  X value  was  13.780  where 
a value  of  = 9.49  was  needed  for  .05  significance.  See  Table  XXVI  for  sum- 
mary. 


TABLE  XXVI 

STUDENT  FEELINGS  ABOUT  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES  OF  SCHOOL 


Graduates Drop-Outs 


Did  students  feel  that  physical  facilities 
were  adequate? 


Yes 

No 

What  did  students  feel  was  inadequate? 
Building 

Lighting,  seating,  etc. 

Instructional  equipment 
Textbooks 

Noisy  because  of  juPior  high  students 
No  response  -t 


31 

9 


10 

20 


9 

0 

0 

3 

1 

27 


5 

1 

1 

5 

4 

14 


Did  more  drop-outs  than  graduates  consider  leaving  the  program?  Item 
number  10  refers  to  this  question;  answers  showing  no  significant  difference 
between  the  groups.  The  X value  was  .665  where  a value  of  3o84  was  needed 
for  significance  at  the  .05  level.  The  response  was  as  follows:  29  graduates 


felt  like  leaving  s^ool  and  11  did  not.  Drop-outs  answers  showed  that  11  diS 

S ' 

not  wish  to  leaviijid'hool  while  19  did  feel  like  leaving. 


What  type  of  work  are  graduates  and  drop-outs  now  doing?  Of  interest  and 
concern  to  the  staff  of  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing  is 
the  type  of  work  graduates  and  drop-outs  are  now  doing.  The  purpose  for  which 
the  school  was  founded  was  the  training  of  practical  nurses  which  was  (and  is) 
a much-needed  area  of  training.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  drop-outs  are  en- 
gaged in  some  phase  of  nursing;  therefore,  the^h^jhave  either  obtained  training 
elsewhere  or  are  working  in  states  where  the  state  board  requirements  are  not 
as  strict  as  they  are  in  Wyoming.  The  difference  in  occupations  is  quite 
difficult,  being  significant  at  the  .001  level.  Where  an  x|  value  of  22.457 
is  needed.  The  X value  for  the  comparison  was  41.101.  A summary  can  be 
found  in  Table 


n 

V 


TABLE  XXVII 


TYPE  OF  WORK  PRIOR  STUDENTS  ARE  NOW  DOING 


Graduates Drop-Outs 


Nursing  30 
Working  as  a nurse's  aide  0 
Other  hospital  work  1 
Waitress  or  other  service  occupation  1 
Housekeeping  and  other  household  work  1 
Office  work  0 
Other  7 


2 

7 

3 

6 

5 
1 

6 


Coiranents  concerning  additional  statements  made  by  graduates  and  drop-outs 
during  personal  interview  on  questionnaire. 

Favorable  Comments  of  Graduates;  Many  of  the  graduates  were  extremely 
happy  with  the  program  offered  by  the  Laramie  Vocational  School  of  Practical 
Nursing.  A couple  of  examples  of  thei;:  ^mments  are  as  follows:  "I  feel  that 

this  course  was  taught  and  organized  very  thoroughly  and  that  it  was  a wonder- 
ful  opportunity  for  me.  I am  very  pleased  with  this  course  and  the  help  I 
received.  I am  59  years  old  and  entirely  self-supporting,  thanks  to  this 
course."  "It  was  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  my  life  and  MDTA  made 
it  possible!  It  made  me  a better  wife  and  mother.  I am  now  in  a position  to 
be  self-supporting.  I can  gain  employment  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and  many 
other  countries." 

' These  sample  comments  reflect  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  graduates.-  For 
further  coiranents,  see  Appendix  B. 

Unfavorable  Comments  of  Graduates:  Some  of  the  graduates  expressed  a 

degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  school.  A few  of  their 
comments  are  as  follows:  "They  showed  favoritism.  I kept  seeing  some  of  the 

students  get  dropped  for  petty  reasons  an^  because  some  students  kept  ’brown- 
nosing’ the  teachers."  "There  was  a\lack  of  understanding  and  communication 
between  the  teachers  and  the  students.  No  respect  is  shown  to  the  students." 
"The  structure  of  the  classroom  was  inadequate," 

A 

Further  comments  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Favorable  Comments  of  Drop-Outs:  Not  all  drop-outs  were  bitter;  some 

expressed  very  favorable  comments  concerning  the  school.  Some  examples  are 
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as  follows:  "I  think  it  is  a wonderful  project  and  I hope  to  attend  in  the 

future  if  the  program  can  continue.  It  would  be  helpful  if  I could  receive 


er|c 


an  allowance  to  help  cover  cost  of  a babysitter."  "I  felt  the  teachers  were 
excellent  and  well  qualified.  It  was  a worthwhile  and  comprehensive  course," 
"I  ,think  it  is  a very  good  school.  A little  too  strict  on  some  things,  such 
as  attendance.  The  program  was  better  than  I had  expected." 

More  comments  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Unfavorable  Comments  of  Drop-Outs:  Appendix  B also  offers  comments  of 


drop-outs  which  were  unfavorable.  Samples  of  these  were:  "They  should  have 
places  for  your  living  - the  places  you  get  to  live  in  are  too  high  to  live 
in.  I didn't  know  anybody  and  was  away  from  home  for  the  first  time.  I was 
kind  of  scary,"  "The  hospital  was  inadequate."  "Children  going  to  and  from 
classes  were  very  noisy  and  made  it  hard  for  us  to  concentrate.  Not  enough 
allowance  to  pay  a decent  babysitter  and  I didn't  have  my  children  with  me. 

I was  told  by  Mrs.  I was  flunking  and  should  quit.  She  runs  you 

into  the  hole,  degrading  you,  then  tries  to  build  you  up  again,"  "Rules 


of  the  school  are  far  too  strict!  Too  much  to  do  in  the  time  allotted, 


I did"  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate.  There  was  a lack  of  room," 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  the  determination  of  Reasons  for  Practical 
Nursing  Students  Discontinuing  Their  Education  at  the  Laramie  Vocational 
Schdi&i-  of  Practical  Nursing.  Involved  in  the  study  was  the  identification 
of  factors  that  might  distinguish  between  those  students  who  withdrew  and 
those  who  persisted  until  completion. 

The  study  group  was  comprised  of  two  groups  of  students  who  had  been 
enrolled  at  the  school;  those  who  completed  the  course  and  those  who  dropped 
out  before  completion. 

Information  from  student  records  was  tabulated  and  subjected  to  a T test 
of  various  things  to  determine  whether  a significant  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  graduates  and  drop-outs. 

There  existed  a significant  difference  between  the  factors  of  age,  intel- 
ligence, (as  measured  by  WAIS  I.Q.  Test),  Pre-nursing  test,  grades  while  en- 
rolled at  the  school,  and  marital  status. 

From  the  questionnaire  which  was  completed  by  the  students,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a significant  difference  between  graduates  and  drop-outs  con- 
cerning the  following  factors: 

' 1.  Expectations  of  course  offered  at  the  schoolj' 

2.  Employment  of  mother  while  a child.  / 

3.  Length  of  the  program. 

4.  Courses  which  were  felt  to  be  most  difficult. 

5.  Why  courses  were  considered  to  be  most  difficult. 

6.  Adequacy  of  physical  facilities. 


II  CONCLUSIONS 


•"■H-ic.- 

Because  of  the  small  saifiple,  conclusions  made  will  not  be  statistically 
significant;  however,  certain  conclusions  will  be  presented  concerning  the 
probability  of  success  of  students  entering  the  program.  These  conclusions 
are  based  only  on  those  items  on  which  there  was  found  to  be  a significant 
difference  between  graduates  and  drop-outs. 

The  age  of  the  student  seemed  to  be  a factor  in  student  success.  If 
the  student  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22,  they  would  seem  to  have  the 
least  chance  of  success.  The  odds  would  be  approximately  2 chances  in  5 of 
succeeding.  The  probability  of  success  seemed  to  increase  with  the  age  of 
the  student. 

When  intelligence  is  considered,  those  students  with  I.Q.'s  below  100 
have  7 chances  in  20  of  succeeding.  The  group  with  scores  between  106  and 
125  had  20  chances  in  26  for  odds  of  10  to  3 in  favor  of  success. 

The  pre-nursing  test  percentiles  seemed  to  be  the  best  single  indica- 
tion of  success.  Those  students  with  scores  below  50  percentile  had  4 chances 
in  20  of  success;  with  odds  of  4 - 1 against  graduating.  From  this  50  per- 
centile point  upward,  the  probability  of  success  was  much  better  with  odds  of 
18  to  7 in  favor  of  success.  The  group  with  scores  over  91  had  odds  of  13  to 
3 in  favor  of  success. 

Grades  used  were  grades  while  at  the  school;  therefore,  they  could  not 
be  used  as  a predictor  of  success.  The  writer  of  this  paper  noticed  that  the 
highschool  records  of  most  students  at  the  school  indicated  low  grades  in  high 

•H.  • . . ' 

school  or  other  educational  endeavors. 

When  the  marital  status  of  students  is  considered,  there  are  some  factors 
which  seem  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  success.  The  odds  for  success  are  as 


follows : 


Single  students,  3-5  against;  married,  4 - 1 in  favor;  divorced,  (or  separa- 
ted) 12  - 13  against,  and  widows  1-1, 

The  only  significant  item  on  the  questionnaire  which  had  any  bearing  on 
predicting  success  was  the  emplo3nnent  of  their  mother  when  the  student  was  a 
child.  -Sixteen  drop-outs  out  of  thirty  indicated  that  their  mothers  worked 
when  they  were  children;  only  eleven  graduates  out  of  40  indicated  that  their 
mothers  worked.  It  can,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess would  be  smaller  for  those  students  whose  mothers  worked  while  the  stu- 
dents were  children. 


Ill  RECOMMENDATIONS 


After  consideration  of  the  facts  which  have  been  found  in  the  study,  sev- 

Ik 

eral  recommendations  are  made  which  could  lower  the  drop-out  rate.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  cannot  be  made  considering  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the 
school,  however,  they  are  mentioned. 

Selection  of  Students : 


1.  Selection  of  students  over  22  years  of  age  unless  the  prospect 
shows  a high  degree  of  maturity, 

2.  Select  only  those  students  with  I.Q.’s  above  100. 

3.  Select  only  those  students  who  score  above  the  50th  percentile 
on  the  pre-nursing  tests,  • 

4.  There  is  a greater  chance  of  success  when  married  students  are 
selected;  however,  the  need  could  possibly  be  greater  where  the 
others  are  concerned. 

Physical  Facilities: 

1.  The  school  should  be  in  separate  facilities  or  separated  from 
the  classrooms  being  used  by  junior  high  school  students. 


2.  Student  involvement  in  the  selection,  if  possible,  of  materials 
and  textbooks. 

Curriculum: 


1.  Body  Structure  and  Functions,  and  Pharmacology  should  be  increased 
in  length  without  increasing  content,  and  placed  in  different  se- 
quence; and  special  consideration  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
these  courses, 

2.  The  course  in  remedial  math  and  any  other  remedial  areas  should  be 
continued  if  students  of  low  ability  are  taken  into  t^e  program. 

Other  Factors: 

1.  Overall  course  length  should  be  increased. 

✓ 

2.  More  information  about  what  is  really  involved  in  the  program  be- 
fore a student  enters  the  school. 

3.  Students  should  not  be  pressured  to  enroll;  and  those  who  have  been 
pressured  by  others  should  be  discouraged  from  enrolling. 

4.  Student  counseling  should  be  given  special  attention. 

5.  Teachers  should  avoid  any  show  of  favoritism  and  avoid  down-grading 
of  students.  This  does  not  mean  a lowering  of  standards;  but  more 
empathy . 

6.  The  basic  organization  of  the  school  seems  to  be  functioning  effect- 
ively and  should  be  continued. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


LARAMIE,  WYOMING 


With  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
Adult  Education  Department  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  a survey 
is  being  made  of  all  students  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Laramie 
School  of  Practical  Nursing. 

We  would  appreciate*‘^PW^f  help!  A questionnaire  has  been  enclosed 
with  this  letter^  *^"Wesiwould  like  for  you  to  complete  the  questions 
concerning  your  ^toeirliences  while  a student  at  the  school.  When 
you  have  completearBie  form,  please  place  it  in  the  enclosed  envelo 
and  return  it  to  us. 

You  will  not  be  identified  in  any  way  and  your  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions \7ill  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Since  it  is  important  that  we  receive  information  from  all  prior 
students,  would  you  return  the  completed  questionnaire  as  soon  as 
possible  so  the  results  can  be  tabulated  and  recommendations  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation.  , 


Robert  L.  Foree 
Principal  Investigator 


University  of  Wyoming 


Enclosures 


Answer  each  of  the  questions  listed  concerning  the  time  v;hen  you  were  enrolled 
in,  or  interested  in  the  Laramie  School  of  Practical  Nursing,. 


I was  encouraged  to  enter  the  Laramie  School  of  Practical  Nursing  by  my 

mother,  father.  sister,  ^brother, a friend,  the 

employment  office,  or  , 

I entered  the  program  without  any  great  influence  from  anyone.  YES 

NO 


3.  I did  not  rea,.lijywant  to  enter  the  school,  but  the  person  mentioned  in 

question  infli^ii'ced  me  to  do  so.  YES  NO 

4.  While  at  tk^Larame  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  which  course  did  you 
consider  to  b^^^e  most  difficult? 

_Body  Structure  ^and  Functions 

Personal  and  Vocational  Relationships 

_Family  Living  and  NiTtrition 


_Nursing  Arts  and  Skills  (First  aid  and  home  nursing  included) 


_Personal  and  Community  Health 
_Conditions  in  Illness 
_Pharmacology 
jObstetrics 

_Well  Child  and  Pediatrics 
_Geriatrics  and  Rehabilitation 
Mental  Health  and  Illness 


5.  ' Did  you  feel  the  course  was  difficult  for  any  of  the  following  reasons? 

Difficult  material 

I did  not  have  the  necessary  background 

I did  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate 

I did  not  feel  that  the  course  was  of  much  value 

6.  Were  you  unhappy  with  your  instructors  for  any  of  these  reasons? 

^They  showed  favoritism 

^They  were  not  willing  to  help  me  when  I needed  help 

^They  assf^S^i^that  we  all  knew  more  than  we  actually  did  when 

they  t'aught  their  lessons 

^ t ' 

7.  Did  you  f ee'!K^h#t; the  physical  facilities,  such  as  the  building  and  equip 

ment  were  adequate?  YES  NO 

8.  What  did  you  feel  was  inadequate? 


9.  When  I entered  the  Laramie  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  I felt: 

It  was  the  type  of  work  I always  wanted  to  do. 

I thought  it  would  be  better  than  what  I was  doing. 

I thought  it  would  Be  interesting  to  see  what  a practical  nurse 

has  to  do. 

had  always  wanted  to  help  people. 

It  had  to  be  better  than  what  I was  doing. 

It  would  help  me  make  more  money. 
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10.  Did  you  ever  feel  like  leaving  the  school  during  the  time  you  were- 

enrolled  there?  YES  NO 

Why  did  you  leave  or  want  to  leaver 


If  you  did  not  leave,  what  kept  you  from  doing  so' 


11.  What  type  of  work  experience  did  you  have  before  entering  the  Laramie 
School  of  Practical  Nursing? 


12. 

13. 

14, 


Do  you  feel  that  you  had  adequate  time  to  select  a counselor  when  you 
were  at  the  school?  YES  NO 


Did  you  get  the  counselor  you  asked  for' 


YES 


NO 


Did  you  feel  that  you  received  enough  help  from  your  counselor? 
YES  NO 

If  not,  how  might  they  have  helped  you  more? 


15. 


16, 


17, 


18. 


19. 


After  you  had  enrolled  in  the  nursing  school,  did  you  find  that 
program  was: 

About  what  I expected, 

^Better  than  I had  expected  ^ 

_Not  at  all  what  I expected, 


Of  less  value  than  I thought  it  would  be. 

— at 

A waste  of  time. 


When  you  first  chose  to  attend  the  school,  were  you: 

^Sure  it  was  the  type  program  you  wanted. 

Uncertain , but  thought  it  might  program  you  wanted. 

Almost  certain  it  was  not  what  I wanted,  but  others  influenced 


me  to  enter  it  in  spite  of  my  ^f^lings 

Px’ior  to  entering  the  school,  to  what  extent  did  you  understand  the 
program  offered  there? 

knew  very  little  about  it. 

knew  what  some  of  the  activities  were. 

knew  a lot  about  the  school  and  the  courses  offered. 

Did  you  feel  that  the  weekly  allowance  you  received  from  the  manpower 
office  was  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  income  you  might  have  received 
from  a job? 

When  you  left  the  Laramie  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  did  you  have  a 

jbb'vpromised?  YES  NO  . . 

If  so,  what  was  the  job? - 
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20. 


What  type  of  work  are  you  now  doing? 

Nursing,  working  as  an  aide,  other  work  in  a hospital 

Waitress  or  other  service  occupation,  Housekeeping  and  other 

household  work.  If  not  any  of  the  above,  what  is  your  job?  


21.  When  you  enrolled  at  the  school,  how  soon  before  classes  began  did  you 
decide  to  enter  the  school?  (Your  answer  does  not  need  to  be  exact.) 

A few  days 

A week 

Several  weeks 

A month  or  more 

. ■‘•  •V. ‘ ^ 

22..  While  you  were  enrolled  in  the  school,  did  you  have  any  of  these  occurrences? 

^Sickness  in  your  home  ^ 

Personal  illness 

^Other  things  that  interfered  with  your  study.  Please  explain. 

23.  If  you  left  the  school  before  completing  the  courses,  was  it  for  any  of 
these  common  reasons? 

Needed  more  income 

^Illness  (Personal) 

Pregnancy 

Marriage 

Poor  grades 

^Illness  (in  your  family) 

^Other  (Please  explain) 

24.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have?  ^sisters  brothers 

25.  Were  your  parents  living  together  when  you  were  a child?  YES  NO 

26.  Was  your  father  employed  most  of  the  time  when  you  were  at  home? 

YES  NO  What  was  his  job? . 

27.  Was  your  mother  employed  when  you  were  at  home?  YES  NO  ^ 

Wh^t  type  of  work  did  she  do? ' 

28.  How  many  different  homes  can  you  remember  living  in  when  you  were  living 

\y^wlb|i  your  parents?  

29.  Did"  fou  feel  that  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  at  the  Laramie  School 
of  Practical  Nursing  was: 

ioo  short. 

About  the  right  length. 

^Too  long . 

■# 

30.  Were iyou  active  in  outside  activities,  such  as  church  groups,  clubs, 
dating  or  other  activities  while  a student  at  the  school?  Please  list 
any  of  these  activities  which  required  more  than  an  hour  each  week. 

List  any  other  information  concerning  the  Laramie  School  of  Practical  Nursing 
that  you  feel  may  be  of  interest  to  us. 
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GRADUATES:  L.V.S.P.N. 

FAVO^BLE  COmENTS; 

"I  understnad  that  now  there  is  an  instructor  with  the  girls  while  they  are  on 
duty  and  teaches  on  the  job.  I wish  I had  had  that  kind  of  training.  I wish 
I could  enroll  in  the  school  and  go  through  it  as  it  is  set  up  now." 

"I  feel  that  L.V.S.P.N.  is  an  excellent  school.  I have  always  found  the  in- 
structors willing  to  help  whenever  needed;  in  school  or  at  their  homes. 

"I  feel  this  course  was  taught  and  organized  very  thoroughly  and  that  it  was 
a wonderful  opportunity  for  me.  I am  very  pleased  with  this  course  and  the 
help  I received  from  it.  I'm  59  years  old  and  entirely  self-supporting,  thanks 
to  this  course." 

"I  believe  the  L.V.S.P.N.  is  fulfilling  a great  need  in  the  nursing  services. 

Xt  improves  one's  understanding  of  one's  own  family  and  helps  in  illnesses  of 
all  kinds,  even  if  the  nurse  does  not  work  all  the  time  for  a hospital,  nursing 
home  or  other  nursing  service.  I wish  the  school  could  be  enlarged  and  the 
courses  lengthened,  more  courses  taught." 

"I  leanred  a great  deal  and  feel  that  this  knowledge  will  be  helpful  to  me  the 
rest  of  my  life." 

"It  was  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  my  life  and  MDTA  made  it  possible  I 
It  made  a better  wife  and  mother  of  me.  I am  now  in  a position  to  be  self- 
supporting.  I can  gain  employment  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and  many  foreign  coun- 
tries." 

"I  think  it  is  a wonderful  opportunity  for  someone  who  is  really  interested  in 
nursing." 

"I  do  not  feel  anything  wa's  inadequate.  The  nursing  school  was  better  than  I 
had  expected.  I feel  that  the  course  was  too  short,  but  I also  feel  we  had 
the  best  of  instructors." 

"I  had  personal  problems  at  home  which  my  instructors  were  very  helpful  and 
considerate  about.  I think  the  length  of  the  course  was  too  short,  and  I loved 

going  to  school." 

"I  have  had  ample  time  to  compare  my  training  with  the  girls  that  (another  school) 
turns  out  and  I feel  that  the  Laramie  class  is  hard,  but  the  ones  who  made  it  in 
our  class  all  passed  State  Boards  while  in  (another  town)  they  are  easy  and  too 

lenient  on  the  girls  and  many  have  failed  their  State.  Boards.  Mrs.  is  tough 

on  everyone,  but  it  pays  off." 

"I  discussed  the  situation  of  my  being  2 mos.  pregnant  after  school  started  with 
the  coordinator  and  she  was  most  helpful  in  urging  me  to  stay  in.  I had  a large 
family  including  teen-agers  and  a new  infant — but  I graduated.  The  school  was 

better  than  I expected." 
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Graduates  Favorable  Remarks  continued. 

"I  was  liot  unhappy  with  my  instructors  and  I did  not  feel  that  the  equipment 
was  inadequate.  The  program  was  better  than  I had  expected," 

"I  felt  that  this  was  a once  in  a life  opportunity." 

"The  program  was  better  than  I had  expected.  This  was  a challenge  and  at  my 

age,  I really  wanted  to  succeed  in  doing  what  1 had  always  wanted  to  do.  Our 

instructors  and  coordinator  were  some,  of  the  finest  people  I have  met.  They 
gave  more  than  their  fair  share  of  their  time  after  hours  to  anyone  who  needed 

extra  assistance.  Mrs.  is  the  fairest  person  I have  ever  come  in  contact 

with.  Because  of  her  interest  and  understanding,  I made  a special  effort  at 

all  times,  I could  appreciate  the  school  policies  and  the  high  standards  set, 

I only  wish  I could  have  had  this  opportunity  earlier  in  life." 

"No  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  teachers.  Very  satisfied.  Many  of  the 
girls  had  personal  difficulties,  but  the  instructors  got  a lot  of  unfair  blame. 
Most  of  the  girls’  complaints  were  the  result  of  their  own  personal  problems 
and  I don’t  think  it’s  fair  to  shove  them  of*f  on  the  instructors  to  solve.  The 
course  wasn’t  too  hard  nore  the  requirements  too  hard.  I had  some  disagreements, 
but  I was  always  heard.  I am  most  happy  and  pleased  with  the  school," 

m 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  have  been  able  to  attend,  the  school.  I could  not  have 
put  myself  through  school."  .• 

"It  is  a good  school." 


THE  FOLLOWING  REMARK  WAS  LISTED  BY  20  OF  THE  GRADUATES  WHO  RETURNED  THEIR  QUES- 
TIONNAIRES : 

"The  program  (or  school)  was  better  than  I had  expected," 
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•GRADUATES:  L.V.S.P.N. 

UNFAVORABLE  COMMENTS 

"Mrs. did  not  teach,  but  left  it  up  to  Mrs._ . She  was  no  teacher,  but 

she  did  the  best  she  could.  I did  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate." 

"One  of  the  older  instructors  usually  degraded  me  because  or  my  lack  of  educa- 
tion." 

"They  showed  favoritism.  I kept  seeing  some  of  the  students  get  dropped  for 
petty  reasons  and  because  some  students  kept  ’brown— nosing’  the  teachers." 

"They  showed  favoritism.  They  treated  us  like  children." 

"They  assumed  that  we  all  knew  more  than  we  actually  did  when  they  taught  their 
lessons.  They  showed  favoritism." 

"One  instructor  has  very  few  human  feelings  and  will  not  even  let  you  explain 
’why’.  The  coordinator  is  unfair  in  her  judgment.  She  is  a very  good  teacher, 
but  should  not  be  coordinator.  I think  she  is  a very  good  teacher,  but  is  too 
involved  with  other  things  and  too  inhuman  to  have  the  final  say  as  coordinator." 

"Hospital  facilities  could  be  better.  There  was  too  much  pressure  put  on  me  by 
the  school.  There  wasn’t  enough  time  to  cover  material  and  complete  assignments. 
A textbook  was  needed  for  Mental  Health.  Excuses  were  handled  in  an  unjust  way. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  to  support  4 children  on  the  allowance.  My  sister  had 
to  help  me  or  I couldn’t  have  remained  in  school.  The  coordinator  expected  too 
much  of  the  students.  She  is  a very  good  teacher  and  knows  how  to  teach,  but 
she  lacks  che  personal  warmth  and  interest  needed  to » show  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  the  students.  I felt  like  I was  being  treated  like  a 3-4  year  old 
rather  than  an  adult.  I am  very  full  of  resentment  for  many  reasons  too  numer- 
ous to  mention." 

"There  was  a lack  of  understanding  and  communication  between  the  teachers  and 
the  students.  No  respect  is  shown  to  the  students." 

"We  were  treated  like  small  children  caught  in  the  act  of  doing  something  wrong, 
but  never  quite  knew  what  it  was.  I felt  that  the  instructors  never  trusted  us. 

I think  a Dr.’s  excuse  every  time  you  are  absent  is  unjust.  The  instructors 
spent  quite  a bit  of  time  on  hard  courses  at  first  then  rushe.d  through  10-15 
chapters  in  one  week  and  expected  us  to  know  it  without  any  class  discussions 
on  it.  You  couldn’t  ask  questions — they’d  only  tell  you  to  ’ look  it  up’,  and 
if  you  couldn’t  understand  it,  they  wouldn’t  explain  it.  I felt  like  a robot." 

"Mrs. made  things  almost  unbearable.  She  went  to  another  job,  so  I did  not 

leave  school.  I understand  many  of  their  policies  have  changed.  We  worked 
more  or  less  as  aides  with  very  little  supervision." 

"I  feel, that  we  should  have  had  more  on  Pharmacology." 

"The  structure  of  the  classroom  was  inadequate." 
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Graduates  Unfavorable  comments  continued 
"The  classroom  and  books  were  inadequate." 

"We  needed  books  for  Mental  Healths" 

"I  felt  that  the  instructors  was  a cold  piece  of  machinery,  one  has  very  few 
human  feelings  and  will  not  even  let  you  explain  'why". 

"More  space  was  needed." 

"The  coordinator  appears  not  capable  of  handling  more  than  one  job  such  as  teach- 
ing and  coorcinator.  There  was  not  enough  time  for  the  material." 

"One  instructor  appeared  to  have  the  idea  we  should  learn  much  faster  than  we 
did  and  I got  discouraged.  I felt  the  students  were  not  given  a chance  to  de- 
fend themselves  if  they  were  'called  on  the  carpet'.  We  were  treated  like  3 
year  old  children.  If  you  don't  know  the  answer  to  everything,  she  wants  to 
know  'why  you  didn't  study'  — maybe  you  did,  but  can't  remember  it  all;  but 
that's  not  excusable.  The  instructors  never  trusted  us.  Many  times  I just 
plain  felt  like  saying,  'I  do  not  comprehend  I" 

"We  were  not  allowed  to  ask  questions — we  would  be  told  that  the  instructors 
had  covered  it  well  enough  that  no  questions  should  be  necessary.  There  was 
not  always  time  enough  to  cover  the  materials  and  complete  assignments — they 
were  much  too  long  to  be  done  properly  in  the  time  allowed.  We  needed  text- 
books in  Mental  Health.  The  manner  in  which  excuses  were  handled  was  an  unjust 
way.  Money  is  a big  problem  with  MDTA  students  and  the  cost  of  office  call, 
medicine,  etc.  puts  a big  strain  on  budgets  which  have  little,  if  any,  'give' 
in  them.  There  was  too  much  inconsistency  in  the  school  by  the  coordinator. 

She  says  one  thing  one  time  and  next  time  something  else.  She  puts  school  in 
her  life  ahead  of  everything  else  and  expects  everyone  else  to  do  the  same. 

If  we  were  single  students  with  no  families,  we  might  be  able  to  do  that,  but 
when  one  has  to  be  father,  mother  to  more  than  one  child,  this  is  not  feasible. 
She  is  a very  good  teacher,  but  seems  not  have  any  interest  in  showing  compas- 
sion or  understanding  for  anyone  else.  She  believes  force  rather  than  the  will 
to  do  be  inspired.  You  have  to  inspire  people  to  want  to  do  rather  than  to 
force  them  to  your  will.  I feel  that  the  price  I paid  for  this  year  in  school 
will  be  (and  is)  far  too  much  for  what  I've  gotten  from  it," 

“ t 

"In  order  to  stay  in  class,  we  had.  to  mold  ourselves  into  the  coordinator's 
mold  and  many  times  I disagreed  with  her  and  did  not  want  to  mold.  I have 
never  felt  that  she  is  a person — just  a machine  programmed  to  teach  nursing. 

She  could  have  been  much  more  understanding.  I felt  that  we  were  being  in- 
structed by  a cold  machine,  interested  only  in  herself  and  her  problems.  She 
was  never  interested  in  the  class  as  people,  only  as  'her  students'.  We  were 
expected  to  be  molded  into  her  form  and  our  ideas  and  interests  were  nothing. 
Everything  had  to  be  done  her  way..  She  would  never  accept  cricicism  of  any 
kind  or  admit  that  a student  might  have  a good  idea  or  technique.  We  went 
through  much  very  important  materials  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain 
it.  We  had  assignments  and  were  quizzed  on  it  the  next  day  without  ever  dis- 
cussint  it  in  class,  so.  if  we  did  not  understand  something,  we  never  had  a 
chance  to  have  it  explained  to  us  before  we  had  received  a grade  on  the  quiz." 
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Graduates  Unfavorable  eotnments  continued  - 

"The  hospital  situation  is  inadequate,  mainly  because  it  is  too  small,  and  not 
enough  facilities  for  better  learning,  I was  being  lectured  constantly, 
my  attitude  was  not  good  — I was  not  a machine , There  is  much  too  much  e^^a- 
sis  placed  oiT^ersonality,  We  couldn’t  be  ourselves.  All  my  anecdotal  no tlfe 
said  I was  too  resentful  of  'constructive  criticism' — I don  c consider  being 
called  ' flighty'  or  'a  follower'  as  being  'constructive  criticism  :in  fact, 
it  is  very  destructive!  The  instructors  wanted  us  to  become  the  image  and 
likeness  of  themselves.  No  one  has  the  right  to  criticize  another  person  s 
basic  personality  traits  unless  they  drastically  interfere  with  their  work. 
Many  times  there  is  good  reason  for  being  resentful.  When  one  is  treated  like 
a fourth-grader , he  begins  to  feel  like  one  and  may  act  accordingly.  I think 
the  school  is  a good  one,  but  please,  somebody*- bell  the  instructors  that  stu- 
dents are  humans ; not  machines  - grown  women , not  school  kids;  and  they  are  in 
dividuals  capable  of  having  their  own  thoughts  and  beliefs." 

"There  was  a tremendous  lack  of  understanding  between  teachers  and  students,  . 
There  was  lack  of  moral  support  and  respect  for  the  sfcudents  from  the  teachers 
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"I  think  it  is  a wonderful  proje(  . attend  in  the  future  if  the 


prograro  continues.  It  would  be  helpful  if  I could  receive  some  allowance  to 


"I  felt  the  teachers  were  excellent  and  well  qualified.  It  was  a worthwhile 


build  up  some  resentment.  I feel  that  the  instructor  made  the  practical  nur- 
ses (licensed)  what  they  are  today.  If  they  hadn't  learned  under  her,  they 
wouldn ' t have  made  it." 

"I  would  like  to  go  back  next  year  and  finish.  I only  have  3 kids  left  at  home 
now  and  I could  make  it  this  time  with  a little  more  help  and  I've  wanted  this 
ever  since  I quit . " 

"I  think  it  is  a very  good  school.  A‘^fi%i^”too  strict  on  some  things  such  as 
attendance.  The  program  was  better  than  I nad  expected. " 

"The  instructors  were  real  helpful  an^^  they  know  their  work  real  well . " 


cover  a 


II 


and  comprehensive  course. 


II 


"I  felt  that  the  school  was  good. " 


"I  thought  it  was  great  and  wish  more  could  get  going!" 


"I  am  Awre  the  school  is  a very  good  program  and  we  need  Practical  Nurses  more 
and  mor^  I have  the  highest  regard  for  the  instructor,  even  though  she  can 
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DROPOUTS:  LARAMIE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 

, PRACTICAL  NURSING 

t UNFAVORABLE  COMMENTS 

"X  not  feel  the  course  was  of  much  value » The  hospital  .parr  of  •'the  train- 
was  inadequate.  The  hospital  made  good  use  of  us  for  thi^^irty  jobs  of 
clean  up.  The  nursing  program  is  generally  all  right.  It  is  a fine  thing  if 
used  right.  Minor  (?)  mistakes  I see  done  daily  by  the  nurses,  nurses  aides, 

and  the  Drs.  Yes'.  But  this,  (Mr-S:*; indicated)  I must  never  see  or  speak 

of  to  anyonel  The  nurses  were  jealous;  they  got  theirs  the  hard  way  and  wanted 
to  make  it  hard  for  us  also.  They  ofren  played  favorits,  too.  The  aides  did 
things  that  ^ got  blamed  for.  I was  10  days  from  graduating,  but  was  informed 

that  I was  'out'.  The  reasons  they  gave  mb  were  untrue  and  inadequate,  Mrs. 

had  me  on  hex  personal  black  list  for  vindictive  reasons  all  her  own.  My 

grades  were  fine.  Others  gra^afpisi^^  were  not  getting  along  as  well  as  I 
Mrs.  was,  the  one  who  sa.id^rif'  you^|^r  make  a mistake,  never  admit  it  to 

ii  t / ‘ 4%' 

anyone . 

"Poor  lighting  and  very  uncomfd^^<^^i:4.#^ating.  The  school  was  better  than  1 
expected.  Living  conditions  were  terrible.  Women  leave  their  homes,  uproot 
^ their  families  tb  better  themselves.  People  refused  to  rent  to  anyone  with  4 
children.  We  finally  found  a 1-bedroom  basement  apartment  and  were  packed  in 
like  sardines.  You  can't  study  with  4 children  on  top  of  you.  I finally  gave 
up  and  went  home.  Some  day  when  they  are  older,  I would  try  again,' but  not  in 
Laramie  unless  lots  of  changes  are  made.  We  were  considered  intruders  in  Lara- 
mie. Also,  our  families  were  under  great  emotional  strain  with  what  we  had  to 
put  up  with.  It  was  a great  disappointment  and  the  biggest  mistake  I'd  made 
" mh  a long  time."  ^ 


'*fhe  teaching  was  not  adequate.  Needed  a quieter  place  to  work.  The  equipment 
was  good.  The  hours  of  work  at  the  hospital  conflicted  with  my  home  responsi- 
bilities." 


"They  should  have  places  for  you  to  live;  the  places  you  get  to  live  are  too 

high  to  live  in.  I didn't  know  anybody  and  was  away  from  home  for  the  first 

time.  It  was  kind  ©I  scary * .r 

"They  didn't  have  enough  teachers  to  handle  all  of  us.  They  should  have  split 

the  class  in  half  and  had  more  teachers.  I was  afraid  of  my  teacher.  I'd  know 

what  1 .was  supposed  to  know  in  her  class  and  when  she'd  ask  me,  I'd  forget  every 
thing.  I would  like  to  go  back  this  coming  year  and  finish.  I only!  have  3 kids 
left  and  I think  I could  make  it  this  time." 

"I  did  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate.  They  showed  favoritism  and  one  was 
not  willing  to  help  me  when  I needed  help — the  coordinator.  It  was  not  adequate 
time  for  the  course  she  waF teaching.  She  made  the  statement  that  it  was  a 3 yr 
R.N.  course  in  1 years  time,  I was  made  to  leave  by  the  coordinator  as  she 
marked  me  below  average  in  Body * Structure. , . The  cheating  that  went  on  was  not 

of  my  approval.  Mrs, knew  of  this  when  1 stated  it  to  her  and  the  results 

were  a statewide  investigation.  It  was  the  most  disgusting  year  I took  from 
Mrs.  The  counselor  was  not  given  to  me.  The  coordinator  could  have 

aided  more  in  having  the  counselor  aid  me." 
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Dropout’s  Unfavorable  comments  continued 

’’The  material  taught  was  very  inadequate.  I was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
class  discussions.  Ihe  achopl  was  doing  nothing  for  me,  but  making  a physical 
and  mental  wreck  of  me.  The  school  ruined  more  girls  than  the  help.  The 
allowance  was  much  too  small . My  living  costs  were  more  than  my  allowance. 

I was  terminated  for  sO'Cfh  things  as  irresponsibility  and  inciting  riots.  The 
school  policies  were  much  too  strict  and  formal.  I found  no  encouragement  to 
do  anything  except  just  what  I was  told.  Outside  activities  were  discouraged 
and  I found  no  challenge — only  forced  obedience.  I couldn’t  do  this,  and  I 
rebelled.  I feel  the  course  was  lacking  substance  and  very  poorly  presented." 

"The  hospital  was  inadequate." 

"I  didn’t  feel  the  instructors  were  very  fair.  I had  tr^.ub,^e  with  the  head 
instructor.  I did  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate.*  Tlffey^ssumed  we  knew 
more  than  we  did  when  they  taught  their  lessons." 

V ■>  ^ 

"They  showed  favoritism.  We  didn’t  have  adequate  books ,'^V4^hh£lyation , and  space 
for  clinical  instruction.  I wanted  to  leave  because  of  pressure  from  the  in- 
structors, health  reasons,  depression,  feeling  of  being  remodeled  into  a person 
I didn’t  like  or  respect.  I felt  pressed  against  a wall-quit  or  be  forced  out. 
The  people  who  were  dropped  were  earmarked  within  a month  of  the  school’s  in- 
ception. All  pride,  self-respect  and  initiative  is  destroyed.  No  humari  atti- 
tude is  displayed  for  extenuating  circumstances.  Book  shortage.  The  moral 
ethics  and  standards  of  staff  were  imposed  on  students.  Petty  issues  to  coerce 
public  and  private  concessions.  Dictatorial,  hierarchy." 

"They  pushed  too  many  sfiii4)es  on  us  the  first  week.  There  wasn’t  enough  books 
to  go  around." 

*’The  instructors  seemedf  to  pick  out  their  favorite  pupils  and  to.  do  everything 
to  prevent  others  from  succeeding.  It  was  a joy  to  help  their  pets  and  a great 
bother  to  do  anything  extra  for  anyone  else. "•  - - 

"Children  going  to  and  from  classes  were  very  noisy  and  made  it  hard  for  us  to 
concentrate.  Not  enough  allowance  to  pay  a decent  babysitter  and  I didn’t  have 
my  children  with  me.  I would  find  myself  deep  in  thought  of  my  children  when 
I should  have  been  studying." 

"You  weren’t  allowed  your  own  private  life.  They  were 'alwa^^ss-Xhecking  on  you 
and  jumping  you  for  things  they  thought  you  shouldn’ t;  do . Sh^ld  be  able  to 
see  your  counselor  when  you  want  to,  not  when  they  assign  youAo  one.  I was 

told  by  Mrs._ I was  flunking  out  and  should  quit.  "'S'be  runs  you  into  the 

hole,  degrading  you,  then  tries  to  build  you  up  again," 

"Rules  of  the  school  are  far  too  strict!  Too  much  to  do  in  the  time  allotted. 

I did  not  feel  the  teaching  was  adequate.  There  was  a lack  of  room." 
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This  manual  is  designed  to  help  the  technicaMy  competent  worker  become  an  effective-  instructor  for  on-the-job 
training  programs.  The  critical  problem  in  training  people  for  skilled  jobs  is  the  effective  transmission  of 
know-how  from  the  instructor  to  the  learner.  A skilled  worker  can  become  a skilled  instructor  if^he  learns  the 
techniques  of  successful  instruction  and  uses  them  to  pass  his  physical  and  mental  skills  along  to  others.  The 
successful  training  instructor  must  develop  sensitivity  to  trainee  attitudes  and  problems.  He  must  develop.a  . 
pattern  of  training  by  planning  a detailed  breakdown  of  every  step  in  the  job.  This  breakdown  permits  him  to 
deal  with  one  step  of  the  operation  in  depth  and  prevents  his  trying  to  covpr  too  much  at  one  time.  The 
instructor  uses  the  coaching  process  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  the  trainee  by  observing, 
diagnosing,  prescribing,  motivating,  trying,  and  reviewing.  Specific  areas  covered  are  (i)  on-the-job  i 

training,  (2)  knowledge ^versus  instruction,  (3)  challenges  and  problems,  (4)  need  for  a program  plan,  (5) 
training  patterns,  (6;  job  analysis,  (7)  instructor's  outline,  (8)  standards,  (9)  the  coaching  process, 

(10)  tests,  (11)  the  job  log,  and  (12)  self -development . (HC) 
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This  manual  is  designed  to  help  the  skilled  worker 
become  a skilled  instructor.  It  is  a bridge  between 
doing  and  teaching.  We  need  instructors  who  can 
bridge  this  gap  at  a time  when  the  demand  for  semi- 
skilled and  skilled  workers  is  growing  constantly. 

Assembled  here  is  the  best  current  thinking  on  how 
to  train  people  for  skilled  work. 

The  critical  problem  in  training  is  the  effective  trans- 
mission of  know-how  from  the  instructor  to  the 
learner.  How  can  he  get  his  instruction  across  so  that 
^he  trainee  really  learns  new  techniques  and  methods 
of  thinking  and  working.? 

A skilled  worker  can  become  a skilled  instructor  if 
f learns  the  techniques  of  successful  instruction  and 

uses  them  to  pass  his  physical  and  mental  skills  along 
to  others.  The  combination  of  skill  on  the  job  and 
skill  in  showing  others  how  to  do  it  makes  the  ideal 
leader  for  an  on-the-job  training  program. 

. instructor  is  selected  because  he  is  cofnpletely  and 

thoroughly  familiar  with  the  job  itself.  He  must  be 
, able  to  do  it;  be  familiar  with  the  reasons  for  doing 

, every  step,  and  the  common  mistakes. 

This  entire  manual  is  devoted  to  helping  the  techni- 
cally competent  worker  to  become  an  effective  in- 
structor of  people. 
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WHAT  IS 

ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING? 


Even  the  simplest  of  skills  must  be  learned,  usually 
from  someone  demonstrating  how  to  make  a bed, 
load  a truck,  nail  a board  or  splice  a wire. 

There  is  a great  and  growing  need  for  competent, 
well-trained  people  in  business  and  industry.  There  'is 
a related  need  for  the  skilled  worker  who  is  able  to 
teach  others  how  to  do  what  he  can  do. 

He  can  only  do  this  if  he  is  willing  to  jjut  forth  the 
effort  required  and  is  sincerely  interested  in  passing 
along  all  that  he  knows.  He  cannot  hold  back  part  of 
his  skilled  know-how  and  do  an  effective  job.  The 
craftsman  who  has  the  attitude,  "I  learned  my  skill 
the  hard  way  and  you  can  too,”  has  no  place  as  a 
trainer.  ^ 

Craftsmen  and  tradesmen  have  been  recruited  and 
trained  on  the  job  since  the  dawn  of  history.  The 
men  who  shaped  arid  laid  stone  for  the  pyramids  in 
Egypt,  who  wove  silk  in  northern  Italy,  who  built 
ships  on  the  River  Clyde  in  Scotland,  or  printed  copy 
for  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Philadelphia — all  were  se- 
lected and  trained  on  the  job  for  highly  skilled  work. 

Forward  looking  men  of  all  ages  have,  insisted  upon 
trainirig  their  fellows  in  skills  and  related  knowledge 
in  order  to  provide  the  "good  life”  or  saleable  prod- 
ucts. 

Somehow,  in  the  industrialization  of  America,  we 
have  lost  sight  of  the  need  for  filling  the  great  de- 
mand for  skilled  workers.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  help,  of  various  kinds, 
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would  always  be  available.  Perhaps  this  shortsighted-  *' 
ness  has  been  responsible  for  today’s  scarcity  of 
skilled  and  semi-skilled  people. 

We  need  more  journeymen  in  the  various  trades.  We 

have  a great  need  for  semi-skilled  people  in  activities 

that  range  from  meat  cutting  to  auto  mechanics  to 

dental  technicians.  Any  survey  of  needed  personnel 

will  show  that  this  country  could  employ  far  more  f 

skilled  people  than  are  presently  available. 

The  real  problem  is  that,  somehow,  people  have  not 
been  trained  in  the  skills  that  are  needed  by  industry. 

This  is  where  on-the-job  training  is  needed  to  train 
people  for  the  work  to  be  done  whether  it  be  fishing, 
fish  filleting,  house  work,  cooking  or  woodworking. 

Every  company  is  full  of  people  who  can  do  more,  in 
terms  of  skills,  than  they  are  presently  doing.  On- 
the-job  training  is  a means  of  tapping  the  skill  po- 
tential of  a business.  As  it  is  done  on  the  premises, 
the  learner  does  what  is  needed,  for.  the  . company  and  . 
learns  those  things  which  cannot  be  taught  him  by 
; any  outside  agency.  As  one  company  president  has 
said:  . . - - 

"We  must  train  people  to  do  our  work,  our  way  with 
our  tools,  our  procedures,  and  our  employees.  This 
part  cannot  be  learned  outside  our  plant.  We  must 
train  our  people  constantly  or  we  lose  our  competi- 
■ tive  cutting  edge.” 

Aside  from  what  on-the-job  training  does  for  learn- 
ers is  the  by-product  of  instructor  development. 

The  person  who  is  selected  to  do  training  is  obvious- 
ly going  to  learn  more  than  the  trainees.  He  grows 
and  develops  while,  helping  others  learn  and  becomes 
a more  valuable  man  for  his  company  and  himself. 

«( 
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KNOWLEDGE  VERSUS 
INSTRUCTION 

The  successful  on-the-job  training  instructor  is  al- 
ways conscious  of  the  trainee’s  attitude.  Tliis  sensi- 
tivity of  the  instructor  is  important  if  he  is  to  pass 
along  know-how  to  the  learner. 

The  instructor  must  look  back  on  his  own  experi- 
ences and  ask  himself,  "What  did  I learn  first.^  In 
what  order  did  I learn  the  rest?’’  He  then  attempts 
to  train  the  learner  in  natural  steps  leading-from  the 
simple  to  the  more  complicated  parts  of  the  job, 

A visit  to  the  office  of  a dental  technician  brought 
this  point  into  focus.  He  had  a trainee  who  was 
learning  the  various  skills  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridgework,  dental  pla,teS  and  partials. 

» 

The  technician,  a highly  competent  and  qualified  in- 
dividual said:  "The  next  time  I train  a person.  I’ll 
have  a much  better  idea  of  which  jobs  to  teach  and 
in  what  order.  I’ve  been  on  the  job  so  long  that  I 
assume  everyone  knows  and  can  do  what  I do.  Nolh- 

J ing  could  be  if  art  her  from  the  truth.’’ 

/■ 

The  technician  was  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  needed 
to  train  from  the  learner’s  viewpoint.  He  was  also 
saying  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  shoes 
of  another,  even  if  he  has  been  through  the  same 
learning  process.  The  instructor  must  start  with  the 
present  abilities  of  the  learner  and  lead  him  to  a 
higher  level  of  skill  and  knowledge. 

This  is  true  of  all  skill  instruction. 
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CHALLENGES  TO  THE 
INSTRUCTOR 


The  successful  instructor ‘must  know  what  challenges 
he  will  have  to  face  to  accortiplish  his  purpose.  Some 
of  the  most  common  are: 

1.  Maximum  development  in  minimum  time  is  the 
over-all  goal  of  the  instructor.  A program  that  takes 
longer  than  necessary  is  costly  and  inefficient.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  program  which  overteaches,  in- 
cludes more  material  than  necessary  to  teach  the  skill. 

2.  Gaining  the  respect  and  confidence  of  trainees  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  after  the  program  gets  vmder 
way.  A businesslike,  friendly  approach  is  needed. 

3.  The  best  learning  sequence  is.  important,  generally 
progressing  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

4.  Degree  of  skill  perfection  to  be  achieved  must  be 
determined.  Total  skill  is  never  developed  in  a train- 
ing program.  This  will  take  time.  If  the  learner  de- 
velops proper  working  habits  and  practices,  improve- 
ments in  skill  will  follow. 

5.  Providing  meaningful  experiences  so  that  the 
learner  is  given  experience  which  is  practical  and 
useful,  in  a way  that  he  can  understand. 

6.  The  right  way  of  doing  the  job  should  always  be 
the  basis  of  instruction.  When  alternative  methods 
are  available,  be  sure  the  best  is  being  used  at  a 
given  time. 

7.  Accident  prevention  is  a key  part  of  training.  The 
right  way  to  do  a job  is  the  safe  way.  An  injured 
trainee  is  a loss  to  the  program.  This  preventive 
training  should  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  program 
and  continue  until  completion. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

The  job  training  instructor  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  many  kinds  of  employee  problems. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  trainees  may  have 
been  unemployed  for  a long  time.  These  people  may 
lack  what  they  should  have  learned  in  school  such  as 
reading,  writing  <and  arithmetic.  Their  school  experi- 
ences may  have  been  unhappy  and  they  may  feel  that 
any  new  training  experience  will  be  equally  distaste- 
ful. 

The  degree  of  skill  exercised  in  dealing  with  em- 
ployee problems  can  make  or  break  a program. 

Kinds  of  Employee  Problems 

Since  each  person  is  different  in  many  important  re- 
spects, the  problems  an  instructor  will  have  with  one 
will  be  different  from  the  problems  encountered  with 
other  employees.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  this  since  the 
job  situation  itself  requires  that  each  employee  be- 
have the  same  as  others  in  many  ways. 
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Common  Employee  Problems 

What  are  some  of  the  employee  problems  or  mistakes 
with  which  an  instructor  must  deal?  For  'practical 
purposes  mistakes  can  be  classified  into  four  different 
groups. 

1.  Mistakes  that  show  up  in  spoilage,  wastage  and 
poor  production.  For  example,  the  so-called  "human 
errors.’’ 

2.  Mistakes  in  methods  of  working,  operating,  per- 
forming or  producing.  For  example,  selection  of  the 
wrong  tool,  equipment  or  work  method. 

3.  Mistakes  in  personal  or  group  behavior.  For  ex- 
ample, "horsing^  around,’’  tardiness,  absenteeism, 

- carelessness. 

I 

4.  Mistakes  oi‘  attitudes  and  points  of  view,  which 
may  show  up  in  poor  production  or  methods  of 
working.  Examples:  grouches,  opposition  to  afithori- 
ty,  lack  of  cooperation,  poor  morale,  and  so  on. 

Source  of  Employee  Problems 

We  have  said  that  the  sources  of  each  employee’s 
problems  will  be  unique.  Why  is  this  so  ? 

Let’s  take  the  case  of  the  instructor  who  has  three 
employees  who  never  seem  able  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tion given  them,  who  appear  not  to  be  listening 
while  the  instructor  is  talking,  and  who  react 
indifferently  when  the  instructor  attempts  to  get  their 
attention. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  instructor  to  conclude  that 
he  has  three  "bad  apples’’  who  don’t  care  about 
learning  a job.  The  instructor  should  investigate  each 
person’s  background  before  drawing  conclusions. 

He  learns  that  one  man  was  born  with  defective 
hearing;  the  second  man  was  brought  up  in  a home 
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where  English  was  never  spoken  and  has  difficulty 
understanding  what  is  said  to  him;  and  the  third 
man  lives  eight  miles  from  the  job  without  public 
transportation  so  he  walks  to  work.  By  the  time  he 
gets  there  he  is  tired  and  pays  little  attention  to  the 
instructor. 

By  establishing  the  source  of  the  problem  the  instruc- 
tor now  can  handle  three  completely  different  cases, 
where  the  problem  appeared  to  be  the  same. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A PROGRAM  PLAN 

The  instructor  must  know  where  he  is  going  in  a 
program  and  have  a plan  for  getting  there.  A sched- 
ule of  training  is  the  roadmap  he  uses.  The  schedule 
will  be  determined  by  what  the  trainee  is  expected  to 
know  and  do  when  the  program  is  completed. 

For  example,  the  following  objectives  apply  to  a 
meatcutter  in  a supermarket : 

1.  He  must  be  able  to  sharpen  and  maintain  the 
tools  of  the  trade;  knives,  tenderizer,  band  saw  and 
so  on. 

2.  He  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  animal 
anatofny. 

3.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  skillfully  cut  a carcass 
into  saleable  cuts  of  meat. 

4.  He  must  be  able  to  package  meats  attractively. 

5.  He  must  be  able  to  prepare  and  maintain  an  at- 
tractive display  case. 

6.  He  must  be  familiar  with  and  obey  all  sanitation 
requirements. 

7.  He  must  be  familiar  with  records  and  reports. 

This  is  only  a partial  list  of  objectives,  but  serves  to 
illustrate  the  general  nature  of  what  is  needed. 
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From  these  objectives,  the  instructor  will  set  up  a 
schedule  to  be  sure  that  a proper  amount  of  time  will 
be  spent  in  each  activity.  A sample  of  a partial  sched- 


ule might  look  like  this : 

Sharpening  Cutlery  X hours 

Breaking  up  carcasses  X hours 

Fundamentals  of  display  (related)  X hours 

Cutting  and  packaging  X hours 

Sfeady-«of  cuts  (related)  X hours 

Records  and  reports  (related)  X hours 

Sanitation  regulations  (related)  X hours 


Some  of  these  units  will  be  covered  on  the  job  and 
others  will  be  covered  in  group  classes  (related  train- 
ing). The  completed  schedule  will  give  an  estimate 
of  the  time  required  for  completion  and  the  tiihe” 
required  in  each  activity.  If . the  original  schedule 
doesn’t  seem  to  get  the  job  done,  it  should  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  make  allowances  for  changes  and  still 
not  seriously  affect  the  over-all  time  required. 


JOB  AND  INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING 
PATTERN 

The  general  pattern  of  instruction  in  a skill  is  a four 
step  process.  Each  step  is  important: 

Prepare  the  Worker 

Be  sure  that  he  is  at  ease.  If  he  seems  to  be  nervous, 
spend  a few  minutes  in  conversation  with  him.  Find 
out  what  he  already  knows  about  the  job  and  stimu- 
late his  interest. 


Present  the  Operation 

The  instructor  shbuld  go  through  the  operation  care- 
fully, telling- 4he  trainee  exactly  what  each  step  is, 
how  to  do  it  and  any  precautions  which  must  be 
taken  toN.p.£Otect  the  worker,  material  or  equipment. 
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Be  sure  that  the  i istructions  are  clear  and  complete. 

Cover  only  as  r :uch  of  the  operation  as  the  learner 
can  understar .d  at  one  time.  If  the  operation  is 
lengthy,  explain  part  of  it,  and  tell  the  trainee  you 
will  finish  it  later.  Repeat  these  processes  until  the 
presentation  is  complete^.  Let  him  ask  questions,  if  he 
has  any. 

Try  Out  His  Performance 

Let  him  perform  the  operation.  Have  him  explain 
the  steps  and  key  points  to  you.  Ask  him  questions 
about  the  steps  to  be  sure  that  he  understands  them 
thoroughly. 

If  you  have  presented  only  part  of  the  operation, 
repeat  the  process  until  you  have  covered  all  steps 
and  the  learner  can  do  them  in  sequence  and  explain 
the  key  points.  Continue  with  the  trainee  ifntil  you 
are  positive  that  he  understands  and  can  do  the 
operation. 

Follow  Up 

Put  the  trainee  on  his  own.  Let  him  do  the  job  by 
himself,  but  tell  him  where  to  get  help  if  he  needs  it. 

Encourage  him  to  ask  for  help  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble. 

Observe  his  performance  regularly  to  be  sure  he  is 
following  the  correct  methods.  This  supervision,  can 
be  slowly  tapered  off  as  he  learns  and  becomes  more 
familiar  with  the  job. 


IMPaRTANCE  OF  JOB  ANALYSIS 

The  key  point  in  planning  job-site  training  is  a de- 
tailed breakdown  of  every  step  in  the  job  to  be  sure 
that  nothing  is  overlooked  in  the  instruction. 

A typical  breakdown  or  analysis  will  include  what  to 
do,  how  to  do  it  and  the  key-pomts-of  each  step. 


Instructor’s  Outline 


A group-session  type  of  class  allows  the  trainees  to 
discuss  the  problems  they  are  running  into  as  they  go 
along.  It  can  be  used  by  the  instructor  as  a means  of 
communicating  essential  materials  to  all  of  the 
trainees  at  one  time. 


A teaching  guide  should  be  prepared  for  each  session 
of  group  instruction.  It  should  include  the  objectives 
of  the  session  and  notes  to  jog  the  memory  of  the 
trainer  so  that  nothing  important  is  forgotten. 

There  are  some  general  rules  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
preparing  this  outline: 

1.  Do  not  try  to  cover  too  much  material. 


2. 

3. 
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Keep  the  session  moving  along  logically. 
Discuss  each  item  in  depth. 
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4.  Repeat,  but  in  different  words. 

It  is  better  to  cover  a limited  amount  of  material 
thoroughly,  than  to  cover  a great  deal  of  material 
that  makes  only  a shallow  impression.  Here  is  a sam- 
ple outline: 

Sample  Outline  for  Group  Session 

SUBJECT:  Knives  and  their  uses 
OBJECTTVEl  ^ 

To  familiarize  trainees  with  the  type  of  knives 
used 

'^o  emphasize  the  importance  of  sjiarp  knives 
Tb  explain  where  and  how  to  get  the  knives 
To  show  how  dull  knives  cause  injuries 
To  show  how  knives  should  be  kept  safely 

PATTERN  OF  PRESENTATION: 

Show  the  types  of  knives  used: 
skinning 
boning 
etc. 

Explain  their  uses. 

Show  why  sharp  knives  are  safer  than  dull  ones: 

Less  pressure  required 
Will  do  the  work  for  you 

Show  how  to  sharpen : 

Grinder 

Steel  (sharpening) 

Need  for  safe  storage : 

Where 

How 

Summarize  by  reviewing  the  types  o^  knives,  how 
they  are  sharpened,  personal  care  and  the  fact  that 
the  company  will  furnish  knives. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  THE  TRAINEE  AND  TRAINER 


For  the  Trainee 

The  instructor  must  determine  the  level  of  skill  to  be 
developed,  based  on  specific  standards,  carefully  de- 
veloped to  make  certain  they  cover  all  phases  of  the 
operations  that  the  trainee  is  expected  to  perform. 

Some  areas  for  setting  sample  standards  are; 

1.  Quality. 

What  are  the  standards  which  indicate  a 
good  job,  well  done? 

2.  Quantity. 

How  much  work  can  the  trainee  be  expected 
to  perform  in  the  various  steps?  How  can  it 
be  measured  ? 

3.  Waste  or  scrap. 

Is  any  spoilage  of  work  normal  and  expect- 
ed ? If  so,  how  much  ? » 

4.  Ability  to  work  without  supervision. 

What  task  is  the  trainee  expected  to  perform 
on  his  own  ? 

What  problems  are  to  be  solved  ? 


5.  Knowledge  of  procedures. 

What  procedures  must  be  followed  "on  the 
operations  themselves  and  related  tasks  such 
as  securing  material,  making  reports  and 
processing  paperwork  ? 

6.  Safety  rules. 

What  are  the  hazards  of  the  job?  What  can 
be  done  to  prevent  accidents  ? 

7.  Human  relations. 

Must  the  trainee  work  with  others  or  deal 
with  customers  ? 

8.  Knowledge  of  related  subjects. 

Does  the , trainee  know  why  all  the  opera- 
tions are  performed  ? 

' Can  he  perform  related  tasks  such  as  reading 
blueprints,  shop  manuals  or  bills  of  materi- 
al? 

9.  Motivation. 

Does  the  trainee  show  the  necessary  interest 
in  learning? 
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Most  performano,'  standards  can  be  determined  by 
carefully  studying  the  goals  of  the  training.  The  in- 
structor must  break  down  the  high  standards  for  the 
skilled  man  to  a series  of  lower  levels  for  the  trainee. 
In  this  way,  che  instructor  can  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  training  up  to  any  given  point;  Each 
job  will  have  its  own  standards  and  those  areas  just 
mentioned  are  only  a guide  for  the  development  of 
specific  standards. 

For  the  Trainer 

Generally  speaking,  the  instructor’s  ability  to  teach 
can  be  measured  by  the  performance  of  the  trainees. 
The  best  way  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  training 
is  to  see  how  the  trainees  develop.  The  trainer  must 
be  realistic  about  the  progress  of  the  learners  and  be 
willing  to  admit  that  perhaps  both  he  and  the 
trainees  could  perform  better. 

Every  so  often  the  instructor  must  take  a look  at  the 
progress  of  the  trainees  and  ask  himself  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  Are  the  trainees  working,  showing  proper 
progress,  toward  the  program  goals  ? 

2.  Is  this  progress  as  rapid  as  it  should  be? 

3.  Are  the  trainees  applying  what  they  have 
been  learning  to  new  situations  ? 

4.  What  else  should  they  be  doing  ? 

5.  What  goals  are  not  being  met? 

6.  Is  the  level  of  interest  as  high  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  program  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  give  the  instruc- 
tor a measurement  of  his  success.  If  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  results,  he  should  begin  to  plan 
different  approaches  to  improve  the  program  and  his 
own  performance. 


For  Rdated  Training 

In  general,  the  instructor  applies  the  same  standards 
to  related  classroom  training  that  he  applies  to  job- 
site  training.  There  are  additional  standards  to  be 
considered,  however,  when  the  related  program  is 
planned. 

It  must  be  complete.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  be 
sure  that  all  of  the  required  material  is  included. 

It  must  be  timely.  The  related  training  should 
progress  hand-in-hand  with  the  job-site  training  as 
much  as  possible.  The  best  time  to  teach  a related 
fact  is  at  the  time  it  is  actually  needed. 

It  must  be  directly  related  to  the  skill  desired.  The 
related  training  for  a specific  occupation  should  not 
include  material  which  has  little  or  no  relationship. 
For  example,  there  is  no  reason  why  a tune-up  me- 
chanic trainee  should  be  taught  the  mechanics  of  ar 
automatic  transmission.  It  would  be  nice  for  him  to 
know,  but  it  is  not  related  to  the  specific  objectives 
of  his  training. 


THE  COACHING  PROCESS 

The  instructor  uses  the  coaching  process  to  deal  with 
a difficult  detail  of  operation  after  the  whole  opera- 
tion has  been  completed.  Usually  this  will  concern 
only  one  step  of  the  operation.  If  several  steps  are 
giving  trouble,  they  should  be  attacked  one  at  a 
time. 

Steps  in  the  Coaching  Process 

Step  1 OBSERVE 

The  instructor  must  watch  closely  the  step  which  is 
giving  the  trainee  trouble.  Ment!>t  notes  must  be 
made  of  every  movement  and  factor  which  is  present. 


Example:  Trainee  carpenter  is  bending  nails  while 
driving  them.  He  seems  to  be  using  a normal  ham- 
mer stroke. 

Step  2 DIAGNOSE 

The  instructor  compares  the  step  as  he  observes  it 
with  the  step  as  it  should  be  performed,  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

This  is  often  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process. 

The  instructor  who  can  see  quickly  what  is  wrong  in 
the  situation  can  correct  it.  He  may  often  find  this 
hard  to  pinpoint,  however,  and  should  never  jump  to 
conclusions. 

Example:  The  hammer  head  is  not  striking  the  nail 
squarely,  because  the  stroke  is  faulty  or  the  grip  is 
being  held  at  the  wrong  angle. 

Step  3 PRESCRIBE 

The  coach  must  decide  what  changes  the  learner 
must  make  to  remedy  the  situation.  He  then  instructs 
the  learner  in  the  correct  method  and  explains  why  it 
is  better. 

This  instruction  might  be  given  in  a direct  manner, 
but  it  is  often  better  to  approach  the  problem  in  an 
indirect  way  by  asking  questions.  This  will  lead  the 
trainee  to  discover  his  own  mistakes. 

Example:  The  trainer  decides  that  the  most  likely 
solution  is  to  have  the  trainee  correct  the  arc  of  the 
hammer  blow. 

Step  4 MOTIVATE-PRACTICE 

The  trainer  should  suggest  or  show  in  some  way,  the 
benefits  of  the  new  method.  The  trainee  should  be 
convinced  that  the  new  method  is  an  improvement. 
If  the  results  show  immediate  improvement,  this 
should  be  convincing  enough  to  the  trainee. 
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The  instructor  then  guides  the  trainee  through  the 
step  in  a correct  way,  just  as  he  did  in  the  initial 
instruction. 

Example:  The  instructor  has  the  trainee  hit  a piece  of 
soft  wood  scrap,  just  as  he  would  a nail.  The  imprint 
shows  that  the  front  of  the  head  makes  a deeper 
impression  than  the  back,  indicating  that  it  is  apply- 
ing force  to  the  nail*  at  ari  angle.  He  then  demon- 
strates how  the  hammer  should  strike  the  nail  and 
has  the  trainee  practice  the  right  method. 

Step  5 REVIEW 

This  takes  place  when  the  coach  discusses  what  made 
the  difference  with  the  trainee.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  commend  the  trainee  on  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove. At  this  time,  he  can  discuss  any  other 
difficulty  he  can  see,  to  prepare  for  the  next  round  of 
improvement. 

Example:  After  the  trainee  has  driven  several  nails 
correctly,  the  trainer  should  again  explain  what  hap- 
pens when  the  head  does  not  strike  the  nail  squarely. 
He  should  also  compliment  the  trainee  on  his  im- 
proved performance. 


"1:ESTS  as  TRAINING  TOOLS 

Every  test  given  is  an  opportunity  for  the  instructor 
to  pass  along  information  to  trainees.  No  test  should 
be  given,  graded  and  given  back  to  learners  without 
a discussion  of  the  questions  and  the  correct  answers. 
The  best  time  to  correct  a wrong  impression  or  idea 
is  at  the  time  it  becomes  apparent. 
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TYPES  OF  TESTS 

There  are  many  forms  of  tests  and  the  choice  of 
those  used  will  depend  upon  the  preference  of  the 
instructor,  and  the  type  of  knowledge  or  skill  being 
tested.  Each  type  of  test  has  its  own  uses  and  is  effec- 
tive in  its  own  way,  if  properly  constructed  and  used. 

Some  of  the  more  common  types  that  can  be  used  by 
the  instructor  are: 

True  and  False  tests  are  used  widely  in  testing  for 
specific  facts.  It  is  usually  a lengthy  test  since  each 
question  normally  covers  only  a very  small  area. 
Either  questions  or  statements  can  be  used  and  the 
trainee  can  indicate  whether  they  are  true  or  false 
either  by  writing  T or  F,  or  by  checking  a T or  F box 
provided  on  the  form. 
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Ex/tmple: 

T F Excessive  feed  often  causes  a rough  finish  on 
machine  surfaces. 

T F All  household  circuits  require  the  same  fuses. 

T F 14  gauge  metal  is  heavier  than  l6  gauge. 

« 

CotfTpletion  tests  are  simply  statements  with  one 
word  left  out;  the  trainee  fills  in  the  key  word.  They 
should  -be  phrased  so  that  there  is  only  one  correct 
answer. 


Example  : 

The  best  material  to  use  for  exterior  trim  is 

Milk  that  is  sold  to  consumers,  must  have % 

butterfat. 

A right  angle  is  an  angle  of degrees. 

Multiple  choice  tests  give  both  the  questions  and  the 
answers.  The  student  is  given  a choice  of  three  or 
four  answers  to  a question,  only  one  of  which  is 
correct. 


Example : 

The  best  size  material  for  wall  studding  is: 
a.  1x4  b.  4x4  c.  2x4  d.  2x6 

The  best  material  for  screws  used  in  a rowboat  is: 
a.  steel  b.  brass  c.  cadplated  d.  aluminum 

The  resistance  of  a wire  is  expressed  in : 
a.  ohms  b.  amperes  c.  volts  d.  watts 

Essay  Tests  are  composed  of  a series  of  questions  that 
require  the  trainee  to  compose  a detailed  answer. 
They  are  usually  used  to  determine  the  breadth  of  a 
trainee’s  understanding. 
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Oral  Tests  are  often  used  informally  to  get  a quick 
idea  of  how  well  a topic  is  understood.  At  other 
times,  they  are  used  to  allow  a trainee  to  expand  on  a 
subject  without  the  necessity  of  writing. 

Open  Book  Tests  determine  the  student’s  ability  to 
find  required  knowledge  in  books.  It  does  not  test 
specific  knowledge  of  the  learner  but  does  test  his 
ability  to  find  the  right  answer  from  a book. 

Performance  Tests  determine  "the  trainee’s  ability  by 
assigning  a task  to  him.  The  task  is  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  instructor.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to 
test  for  understanding  of  the  job-site  portion  of  the 
training  program. 


THE  JOB  LOG 

The  trainer  has  a limited  amount  of  time  in  which_to 
perform  a specific  training  job.  If  too  much  time  is 
spent  for  one  job  activity,  another  area  is  shorted.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  accounts  up  to  date  if  the  trainer 
..  is  to  know  what  experiences  each  trainee  has  had. 

A simple  bookkeeping  system  will  give  all  the  infor- 
mation needed  to  help  trainees  move  ahead  at  a regu- 
lar rate  and  to  rotate  the  trainees  properly  through 
different  operations  and  subject  matters. 

Planning  the  Training  Record 

Two  forms  will  usually  take  care  of  the  essentials  of 
record  keeping.  One  will  be  kept  daily  by  the  trainee 
or  the  instructor,  depending  upon  the  situation  and 
the  trainee’s  preference.  The  other  will  be  kept  by 
the  instructor  and  brought  up  to  date  once  a week. 
This  system  can  constitute  an  adequate  record  with- 
out being  a burden  to  anyone. 
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Two  sample  forms  are  shown  that  will  do  the  job. 
They  are  the  "Weekly  Job  Log”  and  "Daily  Job 
Log.” 

The  Daily  Job  Log 

These  forms  can  be  printed  or  duplicated  on  cards  or 
paper  of  almost  any  size.  Probably  a 5x8  card  will  be 
the  best  size  for  most  situations. 

The  heading  requires  no  instruction  and  the  body  of 
the  form  is  easily  explained  to  the  trainees.  It  is  laid 
out  to  allow  enough  room  for  one  line  for  each  sub- 
ject area  or  work  assignment  of  the  day,  including 
related  training.  The  hours  for  each  day  can  be  to- 
taled, if  desired,  and  used  as  a timekeeping  card. 


Each  category  of  work  and  subject  area  of  related 
training  is  assigned  a symbol  or  code  to  make  the 
recording  easy.  Absences  can  be  recorded  as  an  X or 
another  symbol  can  be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  better  to 
use  letters  than  numbers  to  avoid  any  confusion  be- 
tween the  job  and  hours.  Some  sample  symbols  are: 
Automobile  Mechanic 
Skill  Activities: 

C Chassis  and  Springs 
F Front  Axle  and  Steering 
D Differential  and  Rear  Axle 
T Transmission  and  Clutch 
E Engine 
A Accessories 
B Brakes 
M Tune-up 

G General  Repair  and  Maintenance 
Related  Training: 

SM  Shop  Math 
CA  Carburetion  and  Fuels 
EA  Engine  Analysis 
AE  Automotive  Electricity 
ST  Shop  Theory 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Skill  Activities: 

A Fabrication 
F Forming 
I Installation 
L Layout 
Related  Training; 

SM  Shop  Math 

HA  Heating  and  Air  Conditioning 
MD  Mechanical  Drawing 
SB  Sheet  Metal  Blueprints 
WE  Welding  Theory 
CM  Characteristics  of  Metal 
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The  trainee  keeps  a daily  record  of  his  activities, 
showing  the  symbols  and  the  approximate  amount  of 
time  spent  in  each  activity  during  the  day.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  he  turns  the  form  over  to  the  instructor 
to  be  recorded  on  the  Job  Log. 


THE  WEEKLY  JOB  LOG 

The  weekly  job  log  is  the  permanent  record  of  the 
activities  of  each  trainee  in  the  program.  When  the 
trainee  completes  his  daily  job  log  and  turns  it  in, 
the  instructor  is  responsible  for  bringing  the  weekly 
job  log  up  to  date.  When  this  is  done  on  a weekly 
basis,  the  trainer  will  have  a running  record  of  the 
training  status  of  each  trainee.  It  also  serves  to  point 
out  absences  from  either  the  regular  work  or  the  re- 
lated training  sessions. 


CONTINUING  SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

The  Attitude  of  Self-Improvement 

The  successful  skilled  man  develops  an  attitude  to- 
ward himself-’and  his  work  that  leads  to  a program 
of  self-improvement.  A good  worker  should  feel  that 
he  is  never  doing  as  much  or  as  well  as  he  should.  It 
seems  that  there  is  always  more  to  learn  and  do  as  he 
goes  along. 

This  desire  to  improve  performance  is  the  ideal  atti- 
tude for  the  trainee  to  develop.  It  should  be  so  em- 
bedded in  his  thinking  that  it  will  continue  long  after 
the  program  is  completed.  He  should  be  encouraged 
to  feel  that  the  training  program  is  only  the  first  step 
in  his  personal  improvement. 
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The  words  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  "I  learn  something 
new  every  day,”  are  just  as  appropriate  today  for  the 
skilled  man  as  they  were  for  the  experimenter  at 
Menlo  Park.  In  fact,  they  could  be  the  proper  theme 
for  every  workman. 

Keeping  up  with  Your  Field 

All  fields  of  work  are  constantly  changing.  As  one 
man  expressed  it,  "In'  my  trade,  I have  to  run  to 
stand  still.”  He  meant  that  as  changes  came  along,  he 
had  to  keep  up  with  them  in  order  to  remain  effec- 
tive— and  they  were  always  coming  up. 

There  are  five  basic  methods  of  keeping  up  with 
progress  in  almost  any  field.  Some  form  of  these 
methods  can  be  used  by  a person  in  any  job  classifica- 
tion. 

Books  are  being  published  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before  on  almost  any  subject.  Standard  hand- 
books and  manuals  are  revised  as  needed  and  are 
available  to  everyone. 

Publications  such  as  newspapers  and  magazines  con- 
tinually carry  articles  on  changes  in  business  and  oc- 
cupations. Most  occupations  have  some  sort  of  trade 
journal  which  carries  articles  and  news  about  the  oc- 
cupation. 

Experts  are  continually  working  with  new  tools, 
methods  and  equipment.  These  include  not  only  the 
technical  men  but  workers  and  supervisors.  These  ex- 
perts a're  usually  happy  to  pass  on  the  results  of  their 
tests  and  experiments.  In^many  cases  the  sales  or 
technical  representatives  of  suppliers  are  familiar 
with  them  and  are  pleased  when  asked  to  tell  about 
them. 

Experience  is  a great  teacher.  In  many  cases  the  expe- 
rience of  the  individual  will  give  him  ideas  for  new 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  Experiments  on  the 
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job  by  skilled  men  have  often  led  to  useful  and  prac- 
tical developments. 

Special  programs  are  often  held  by  businesses,  sup- 
pliers or  schools  to  keep  workers  informed  of  • new 
developments  and  how  they  are  applied. 

Security  and  Job  Success 

Job  security  goes  hand  in  hand  with  good  workman- 
ship. The  capable,  skilled  man  is  usually  in  demand 
by  employers.  His  skills  are  generally  transferrable 
from  one  organization  to  another  and  are  nearly  al- 
ways needed.  The  best  security  for  the  trained  man  is 
the  fact  that  he  can  and  will  do  a good  job  wherever 
he  is. 

The  skilled  man  is  rated  by  the  depth  of  experience 
he  has  in  his  chosen  field  and  by  his  steadiness  and 
dependability.  The  dependable  and  highly  skilled 
man  has  little  to  worry  about  from  the  security  view- 
point. The  future  is  for  the  trained  and  skilled  man. 
There  are  fewer  and  fewer  openings  for  the  un- 
skilled worker  and  this  trend  will  no  doubt  continue 
for  some  years  to  come. 

Success  is  Where  You  Are 

People  have  been  and  are  successful  in  nearly  every 
type  of  environment — east,  west,  north  and  south;  in 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  in  the  country.  The  man  is 
usually  the  determining  factor,  not  the  location.  Men 
don’t  have  to  look  for  better  jobs  when  their  em- 
ployers need  and  are  always  searching  for  capable 
people.  Many  people  miss  success  because  they  do 
not  recognize  the  opportunity  where  they  are. 

An  illustration  of  not  recognizing  a good  location 
for  success  is  told  in  the  story  about  a ship  at  sea 
which  was  signaling  frantically  to  another  that  she 
was  out  of  fresh  water  and  needed  help.  The  other 
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ship  replied,  "Lower  your  buckets  where  you  are,  you 
are  off  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River  and  the 
water  is  fresh.’’ 

The  successful  man  is  one  who  is  constantly  self- 
critical  and  cashes  in  on  his  mistakes.  He  uses  his  mis- 
takes as  learning  opportunities  so  that  they  can  be 
avoided  in  the  future.  He  will  try  to  determine  exact- 
ly what  went  wrong  and  why  and  then  determine  a 
course  of  action  thajt  sidesteps  job  pitfalls. 

The  trainee  is  in  the  biggest  training  establish- 
ment in  the  country.  The  American  business  commu- 
nity spends  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in  training 
employees  for  new  and  better  jobs — either  formally^ 
or  informally.  With  the  economy  expanding  as  it  has 
arid  is,  this  amount  is  being  constantly  increased  and 
the  opportunity  for  further  training,  formal  or  infor- 
mal, is  present  everywhere. 
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Foreword 


The  questions  which  follow  are  carefully  structured  to  elicit 
your  perceptions  of  current  administration  of  vocational-technical 
administration  at  the  state  level. 

We  believe  state-level  administration  to  be  characterized  by 
much  excellence — and  yet  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement. 

We  are  identifying  the  opinions  of  a cross  section  of  the  public 
in  each  state.  Although  you  may  or  may  not  consider  yourself 
qualified  in  administration,  we  want  your  perceptions  of  what  is 
and  your  concept  of  the  ideal  for  your  state.  We  believe  you  are 
in  a position  to  have  valuable  opinions  regarding  most  of  the 
questions. 

Complete  frankness  on  your  part  is  essential.  Although  our 
research  is  in  no  way  conceived  as  a "\^itch“hunting  expedition^" 
some  persons  (respondents)  may  be  reluctant  to  speak  frankly 
for  fear  of  possible  embarrassment  at  a later  date.  This  instru- 
ment is  designed  so  that  your  responses  will  not  be  identified 
with  your  name  in  our  reports  and  research  findings . 

The  material  which  follows  is  divided  into  two  main  parts; 

1.  Personal  data  (in  order  that  we  can  identify 
the  kinds  of  responses  given  by  various  kinds 
of  people) 

2.  Seven  groups  of  questions  (designed  to  ascertain 
your  perceptions,  opinions  and  suggestions  for 
maintaining  the  current  status  or  for  change) „ 

¥ 

We  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  this  research,  and  look  forward 
to  responses  and  reactions. 


Allen  Lee 
Project  Director 
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For  Your  Information. 


Names  of  individuals  responding  to  this  instrument  will 
not  be  identified  with  specific  responses » Siimmaries 
of  findings  in  general  for  individual  states  will  be 
given  to  the  respective  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education  for  such  disposition  as  deemed  appropriate. 


Other  requests  concerning  use  of  this  instrument  and 
information  on  findings  and  related  matters  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Project  Director  who  has  sole  respon- 
sibility on  such  matters.  This  policy  was  established 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 
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PERSONAL  DATA 


lo  General  Information: 

A.  State  

B o Name  ; 

C.  Age:  1.  Less  than  40  

2.  From  41-50  

3.  Over  50  

D.  Check  highest  education  leve^  completed. 

1.  Some  high  school  

2.  High  school  graduate  

3.  Some  college  • 

4.  College  degree  (s)  

E.  Are  you  now  a member  of  a board  of  education? 

1.  Yes  No  Check  one:  Local State  

2.  Name  of  board . 

F.  Are  you  now  a member  of  an  advisory  board? 

1.  Yes  No  Check  one:  Local  State  _ 

2.  Name  of  board  

II.  Major  full-time  work  experience: 

Approx . 
no.  years 

A.  Current  Employment: 

1.  Job  Title  

2 . Name  of  Employer  . . 

B.  Previous  Work  Experience:  i 

1.  Professional,  such  as  in  medicine, 

dentistry,  and  law  (do  not 

include  employment  in  education)  ....  

2.  Agriculture  Production  

3.  Manager  or  Proprietor  

4.  Sales  

5.  Office  Occupation  (e.g.,  secretarial, 

C 1 e r r C a 1 , etc  .)  .OO©©...  ****^*  •••••••• 

6.  Craftsman  

7.  Service  Occupation  

8.  Unskilled  Laborer  

9.  Military 

10 .  Housewife  
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11. 


Teaching  Experience: 


Approx.  No.  Approx.  No. 

years  Vocational  years  General 

a.  Secondary  

b.  Post-Secondary  ....  

c.  Higher  Education  ..  

d . Other  . . (54) 

12.  Education  Administrative  Experience: 

Approx.  No.  Approx.  No. 

years  Vocational  years  General 

a.  Secondary 

b.  Post-Secondary  ....  

c.  Higher  Education  ..  

d.  Other  ‘ ..  (67) 

III.  Education  Board  Experience: 

Approx.  No . 
years 

A.  State  Level  

B.  Local  Level  

C . Other  . . 


IV.  Advisory  Board  (Committee)  Experience i 

^ Approx.  No. 

years 

A.  State  Level  

B.  Local  Level  

C . Other 


V.  Check  to  indicate: 

Urban  Area  Rural  Area 

Where  you  have  lived  most  _____ 

of  your  life  [ I I I 


Where  most  of  your  work  ex- 
perience has  been  


VI.  Your  average  number  and  appraisal  of  yearly  contacts  with 
the  Division  (omit  if  you  are  an  SDVE  staff  member) : 

Number  Appraisal 

None 
1-15 
16-30 
Over  30 


Too  often  

Adequate  

Too  seldom  

CD- 2 
9-12 
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CLARIFICATION  OF  TERMS 


N . ‘ . 

As  you  ]T©3d  th©  ni3t©]ri3l  whicli  follows#  occ3sion3lly  you 
m3y  h3v©  som©  doubt  or  qu©stion  conc©rning  th©  int©nd©d 
m©3ning  of  c©rt3in  words, 

B©low  3r©  som©  bri©f  ©xplsnstions  of  3 f©w  t©rms  us©d. 
(Pl©3s©  f©©l  fr©©  to  3sk  th©  group  l©3d©r  for  ©dditionul 
cl3ri f ic3tion  on  th©s©  or  oth©r  it©ms  3t  3ny  tim©«) 


T©rms 


1.  DIVISION  — Th©  st3t©  3g©ncy  for  voc3tion3l-t©chnic3l 

©duc3tion.  Oft©n  known  by  such  numes  3S 
St3t©  Division  (Bur©3u  or  D©p3rtm©nt)  of 
Voc3tion3l  Educ3tion. 

2.  DISSEMINATION  — Distribution  of  informution  con- 

corning  mothods,  m3t©ri3ls  3nd  curri- 
i cul3  in  ©duc3tion. 

3v  ^ FIELD  TESTING  — D©t©rmihing  to  whut  ©xt©nt  m3t©ri3ls# 

mothods  3nd  curriculu  may  be  successful 
3nd  desirsbl©  by  3ctu3l  triul  in 
existing  sit\i3tions. 

4.  GOAL  SETTING  — Identifying  3nd  ©greeing  upon  objectives 

and  id©3ls  in  ©duc3tion, 

5.  IMPLEMENTATION  — Current  practice  such  as  method,* 

materials,  curricula  and  administration 
in  schools  and  classrooms, 

6,  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  — Grades  1-14  of  public  schools, 

7,  PLANNING  — Devising,  designing  and  projecting 

method,  system,  manner,  arrangements 
to  achieve  objectives. 
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8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


POLICY  FORMULATION  — Defining  and  establishing  agree- 
ment concerning  principles  and 
guidelines  which  administrative 
officers  shall  follow. 

PROBLEM  DEFINITION  ■ — Identifying  obstacles  or  unsatis- 
_ f^actory  situations  (including 

finances,  methods,  materials, 
curricula,  administration  and 
training)  which  need  change  or 
improvement. 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  — Inventing,  designing  and  re- 
fining combinations  of  methods, 
materials  and  subject  matter. 

RESEARCH  — Seeking  new  or  better  methods,  materials  and 

curricula  in  education. 
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SECTION  I 
INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please;‘“5d^iiot  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  wiyth  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  requested  not  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity.) 

4.  The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however 
extensive  or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  Please  make  whatever  additional  comments  you  have  on 
the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please'  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you 
are  suppLied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have 
discussed  orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 


Thank  you  . 
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-SECTION  I 


Instructions.; 

.4  Read  each  statement,  and 
check  one  of  the  opposite  boxes. 


Code;  SA  - Strongly  Agree 
* A - Agree 
U - Uncertain 
D - Disagree 
SD  - Strongly  Disagree 


SA 

A 

u 

D 

SD 

Current  programs  meet 
needs  

existing 

• CZ 

CZ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Requirements  for  high  school 
graduation  discourage  enroll- 
m«3n+-  in  vnnational  conrses 

n 

1 — 1 

CZ 

□ 

□ 

3.  High  school  vocational  education 
decreases  the  probability  of 
students'  meeting  college 
• entrance  requirements  


\ 

J 


4$ 


□ □ □ □ □ 


4.  Vocational  courses  should  not 
be  offered  before  grade  13  . . 


□ □ □ □ 


5.  Additional  funds  are  essential 
if  the  need  for  vocational 
education  is  to  be  met  ....... 


□ □ □ □ 


Procedures  for  local  districts 
to  secure  state  vocational 
funds  are  efficient  and 
uncomplicated  


CZ!  □ □ □ 


State  and  Federal  funds  should 
be  allocated  to  districts  with 
the  greatest  capability  for 
utilization  


.□  □ □ □ □ 


8.  Vocational  education  in  high  ; 

school  decreases  the  probability 
for  -success  in  college  . . . □ 


The  state  agency  (Division)  for 
vocational-technical  education 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  . . . 
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GD-2 

13-21 


o 

FRir 


SA  A y P SD* 


10. 

Regulations  of  the  Division  are 
in  need  of  change  and  up-dating  . . 

□ 

□ 

□ □ 

□ 

11. 

Current  training  programs  pro- 
duce an  adequate  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  and  administra-  .* 

tors  for  vocational  education  .... 

□ 

□ 

— 

□ 

□ 

□ 

12. 

Vocational  education  should  be 
designed  primarily  for  students 
who  cannot  succeed  in  general 
education  

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

13. 

Vocational  education  is  designed 
primarily  for  students  not 
adapted  for  success  in  general 
education  

□ 

CZl 

□ 

□ 

□ 

14. 

Certification  requirements  for 
vocational  teachers  are  out- 
moded  

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

15. 

High  schools  are  primarily 
concerned  with  preparing 
students  for  college  

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

16. 

Rich  schools  should  be  pri- 
marily  concerned  with  pre- 
paring  students  for  college  ...... 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

17. 

Inadequate  salaries  hamper 
recruitment  of  Division 
^©rsonnGl  

□ 

n 

n 

□ 

□ 

18. 

The  prestige  of  vocational 
education  is  lower  than  that 
of  general  education  

□ 

'H' 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

19. 

Vocational  education  needs 
drastic  change  for  improvement  . . . 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

*SA  - Strongly  Agree;  A - Agree;  U - Uncertain; 
D - Disagree;  ^ - Strongly  Disagree. 


22-31 


o 

ERIC 


21 


Achievement  of  excellence  is 
equally  possible  in  both  general 
and  vocational  education  


Vocational  training 
for  women  are 


opportunities 


SA  A 


U 


□ □an 


□ □ □ □ □ 


22.  Occupational  preparat 
be  a fundamental 
tion  


23 


24 


25 


26 


ion  should 
of  educa- 


Increasing  demands  for  specialized 
skills  justify  more  emphasis  upon 
vocational-technical  education 
and  less  upon  general  education  . . 

Vocational  education  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  a total 
education  program  rather  than 
a separate  kind  of  education  

State— level  implementation  of 
recent  Federal  vocational  acts 
adequately  meets  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  


Vocational  education  should 
serve  a greater  number  of 
occupational  areas  


□ □ □ □ 


□ □ □ □ □ 


□ □ □ □ 


] □ □ □ □ 


□ □□  □ 


27.  There  is  need  to  devote  greater 
emphasis  to  designing  new  pro- 
grams and  revising  old  ones  . . . 


28.  Available  funds  are  being 
efficiently  utilized  in 
vocational  education  . . . . 


□ □ □ □ □ 


29.  Vocational  education  lacks 
public  appeal  and  needs  an 
improved  image  


*SA  - Strongly  Agree;  A - Agree;  U - Uncertain; 
- Disagree;  ^ - Strongly  Disagree. 
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32-41 


1 


30.  High  school  vocational  courses 
are  more  exploratory  than 
vocational  in  nature  


SA  A U P 

□ □ □ □ 


31. 


32. 


The  Division  should  assume  major 
responsibility  for  adapting 
vocational  education  programs 

to  changing  ne.eds  

♦ 

Self-evaluation  (supplemented 
by  use  of  outside  consultants) 
is  more  conducive  to  improvement 
of  the  Division  than  an  evaluation 
done  by  outside  sources  alone  .... 


□ □ □ □ 

□ □ EZl  □ 


33.  Vocational  programs  are  often 

conducted  with  inadequate  and 
obsolete  facilities  

34.  The  public  schools  are  turning 
out  large  numbers  of  young 
people  who  are  unqualified 

for  employment  

35.  Local  districts  should  have  the 

major  responsibility  for  the 
nature  and  extent  of  local 
vocational  programs  


□ □ EH  □ 

□ □ □ □ 
□ □ □ □ 


36.  Admission  requirements  for 
vocational  programs  exclude 
many  who  need  the  training 


O □ □ □ 


37. 


Vocational  education  is  appro- 
priate for  students  not 
adapted  for  success  in  the 
general  program  


□ CZl  □ □ 


38.  Vocational  education  has 

tended  to  perpetuate  stereo- 
typed and  rigid  programs 
rather  than  to  adapt  to 
changing  needs  ....... 


SD* 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

O 

□ 

□ 

.□ 


*SA  - Strongly  Agree;  A - Agree;  U - Uncertain; 
~~D  - Disagree;  SD  - Strongly  Disagree. 
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42-50 


1 


SA  A 


U 


D 


SD* 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


ERIC 


The  increasing  complexity  of 
education  and  the  attendant 
challenges  for  understanding 
warrant  less  and  less  involve- 
ment of  lay  citizens  in 
decision-making  


There  is  appreciable  discrimina- 
tion in  vocational  education 


based 

upon : 

a . 

Sex  . . . . 

b. 

Age  .... 

c . 

Religion 

d. 

Race  . . . 

□ □ □ □ 


j 


□ llj  □ □ □ 


Vocational  education  should  be 
one  of  the  major  purposes  of 
the  two-year  junior  or  community 
college  


There  is  a need  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a procedure  and 
criteria  for  self-analysis  of 
Division  operations  


There  is  some  social  stigma 
attached  to  enrollment  in 
vocational  programs  


Existing  Federal  acts  set  voca- 
tional education  apart  from 
general  education,  creating  an 
undesirable  dual  system 


□ □ □ □ 


Vocational  education  is  appro- 
priate for  students  who  are 
well-adapted  for  success  in 
general  education  . . . . 


□ □ □ [ 


□ 


*SA  - Strongly  Agree;  A - Agree;  U - Uncertain; 
D - Disagree;  SD  - Strongly  Disagree. 
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51-60 


mm 


SA  A U D SD* 

46.  Due  to  the  mobility  of  the 
population,  heavy  local  tax 
loads,  superiority  of  the 
Federal  tax  collecting  machinery, 

etc.,  there  should  be  more  

Federal  financing  of  education  . . . □ □ □ □ □ 


47.  It  is  possible  to  have  major 
Federal  financing  of  education 
and  still  maintain  local  control  . 

48.  The  public  should  not  fear 

Federal  control  of  education  


CH  □ □ □ □ 
□ □ □ □ □ 


49.  Ideally,  all  public  post-high 
school  vocational-technical 
education  (13th  and  14th  grades) 
should  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of:  (if  you  believe  the  respon- 

sibility should  be  divided, 
cteck  more  than  one.) 


a.  Local  Boards 


b.  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 


c.  State  Board  of  Education 


d.  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  | [ 

e.  Other  [ I 


Comments : 


*SA  - Strongly  Agree;  A - Agree;  U - Uncertain; 
D - Disagree;  SD  - Strongly  Disagree. 
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61-68 


50. 


er|c 


state  Division  personnel  should  consult  and 
advise : 


a.  ~ Primarily  with  teachers  

b.  Primarily  with  administrators. 


c. 


With  teachers  and  administra- 
tors equally  


□ 

□ 

□ 


(69) 


Comments 
51. 


Who  does  have  and  who  should  have 
responsibility  for  determin inq  what 
in-service  education  is  needed  for 
personnel  of  vocational-technical 
programs  in  the  state?  (Check  one 
or  more  in  each  column.) 


Does 


52. 


Who  does  have  and  who  should  have 
responsibility  for  providing  in- 
service  education  for  personnel  of 
vocational-technical  programs  in 
the  state?  (Check  one  or  more  in 
each  column.) 


69-77 


a. 

b. 

c. 


State  Division 
Local  Schools 


Teacher  Education 
Institutions  .... 


d.  Others: 


Does 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Should 


a. 

State  Division  

□ 

□ 

b. 

Local  Schools  

LJ 

□ 

c. 

Teacher  Education 

Institutions 

□ 

□ 

d. 

Other : 

□ 

□ 

Comments : 

CD- 2 

Should 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


Does  and/or  Should  the  Division: 

53.  Supervise  private  schools?  

• □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

54.  Set  standards  for 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

certification  of  teachers?  

• □ 

□ 

□ 

CZl 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

,JT  * ■.  * 

CD- 3 
9-24 

-8- 

(21-24,  ]6) 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  OR 


OTHER  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS? 


f 
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SECTION  II 
INSTRUCTIONS 


1 . Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please  do  not  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  requested  not  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity.) 

4.  The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however 
extensive  or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  Please  make  whatever  additional  comments  you  have  on 
the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you 
are  supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have 
discussed  orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 


Thank  you . 


SECTION  II 


Instructions ; 

Read  each  statement#  and  then 
circle  one  letter  in  each  of  the  two 
right-hand  columns  to  indicate  your 
perception  of  how  frequently  the 
Division  DOES  and  SHOULD: 


Code:  A - Almost  Always 

B - Frequently 
C - Occasionally 
D - Seldom 
E - Almost  Never 


How  frequently  DOES  and  how 
frequently  SHOULD  the  Division: 

1.  Consult  with  local  district 
representatives  on  important 
vocational  education  matters? 


DOES 


SHOULD 


ABODE 


ABODE 


2. 


Work  cooperatively  with  teacher 

education  institutions?  A B C D E 


ABODE 


3.  Assist  local  school  districts 
with  research  design#  writing 
proposals  and  securing  funds 

for  conducting  research?  .......  A B C D E 


ABODE 


4.  Promote  an.  environment  for 

experimentation  and  innovation?  ABODE 


ABODE 


5. 

Emphasize  minimum  standards?  . . . 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

6 . 

Provide  consultative  help?  

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

7. 

Provide  for  in-service  devel- 

opment of  Division  personnel?  . . 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

8. 

Encourage  evaluation  and 

appraisal  of  local  programs?  . . . 

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

9. 

Conduct  studies?  

A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


10.  Exercise  general  supervision 
of  local  programs?  


ABODE 


ABODE 
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25-44 


ERIC 


How  frequently  DOES  and 

how  frequently  SHOULD  the  Division 

11.  Exercise  major  responsibility 
for  the  nature  and  extent  of 
local  vocational  programs?  . . 


12.  Utilize  advisory  groups? 


13. 


14. 


19. 


20. 


21 


A 

A 


B 

B 


DOES 

C D 
C D 


Encourage  field  testing 
new  programs?  


Determine  and  enforce  minimum 
standards  for  facilities?  . . . . 


17.  Inform  the  public  about  pro- 
grams and  needs?  


18.,  Assume  leadership  for  defining 
education  goals?  


Waive  requirements  (e.g.#  min- 
imum standards)  to  allow 
experimentation  and  research? 


Disseminate  information  about 
teaching  methods  and  materials?  A 


Promote  unity  and  balance 
between  general  and  vocational 
education  within  the  state?  . . 


22.  Maintain  adequate  communica- 
tions. with  the  Legislature?  . 


E 

E 


ABODE 


ABODE 


15.  Inspect  instructional  programs?  ABODE 

16.  Determine  and  enforce  minimum 
standards  for  safety  of 

students?  A B 0 D E 


A B 0 D E 


ABODE 


ABODE 


BODE 


ABODE 


A B 0 D E 


A 

A 


SHOULD 

BOD 

BOD 


J;* 

E 


ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


A B 0 D E 


ABODE 


A B O D E 


ABODE 


*A  - Almost  Always;  B - Frequently;  0 
D - Seldom;  E - Almost  Never. 


Occasion  ally; 

X 


45-70 

(65-66,)^) 
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How  frequently  DOES  and 

how  frequently  SHOULD  the  Division: 


SHOULD 


23.  Evaluate  its  operations  and 
organization?  


DOES 

ABODE 


24.  Assign  responsibilities  for 
regulation  and  leadership 

activities  to  separate  persons?  A B C D E 


25.  Make  decisions  in  vocational 
education  with  due  regard  for 

the  total  program  of  education?  ABODE 


26.  Provide  financial  aid  to  en- 
courage new  programs  even 
though  this  means  reducing 
reimbursement  for  established 

programs?  .\ ABODE 


ABO 


ABO 


ABO 


ABO 


/ 


I 


*A  - Almost  Always;  B - Frequently;  0 - Occasionally; 
D - Seldom;  Almost  Never 


D E* 


D E 


D E 


D E 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  OR 

OTHER  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS? 
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SECTION  III 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please  do  not  discuss  this  Inaterial  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
judgment  or -reaction.  (You  are  requested  not  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity. 

4.  The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however 
extensive  or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  Please  make  whatever  additional  comments  you  have  on 
the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you 
are  supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have 
discussed  orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 


Thank  you 


SECTION  III 


Instructions : 

Read  each  question,  and  Code:  A - Of  Extreme  Importance 

then  check  dne  o^  the  opposite  B - Of  Moderate  Importance 

boxes  to  indicate  your  percep-  C - Of  Little  Importance 

tion  or  opinion. 


How  IMPORTANT  is  it  for  the 
Division  to: 

1.  Identify  problems  or  obstacles  which 

hinder  the  achievement  of  goals?  

2.  Maintain  records  on  school  operation, 

enrollment,  cost  statistics,  etc.?  


3.  Promote  unity  and  balance  between 

general  and  vocational  education 
within  the  state?  

4.  Promote  an  environment  favorable  to 
experimentation  and  innovation?  . . . 

5.  Provide  for  in-service  development 

of  Division  personnel?  


6.  Evaluate  its  operations  and 
organization?  


7. 


Make  decisions  in  vocational 
education  with  due  regard  for 
the  total  program  of  education? 


8.  Encourage  development  of  local 
leadership?  


9.  Seek  increased  vocational  funds? 


10.  Develop  uniform  statewide  curricula?  ... 

1,1.  Maintain  a staff  which  is  sensitive 

to  needs  of  local  districts?  . . . . 


ABC 


□ □ □ 


□ 

□ □ 

□ 

1 — 1 1 

□ □ 
1 1 1 1 

1 — 1 1 

□ i 

□ 1 

1 1 1 1 

□ □ 
□ □ 

□ 1 
□ i 

□ □ 
□ □ 

□ 1 

LJ  □ 

D 1 

□ □ 

□ □ □ 

f 

j 
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12. 

Determine  and  enforce  minimum  stan- 
dards for  safety  of  students?  

A 

...  □ 

B 

□ 

c* 

□ 

13. 

Provide  consultative  services  to 
local  districts?  

...  □ 

□ 

□ 

14. 

Develop  long  range  plans?  

...  □ 

□ 

1_J 

15. 

Check  local  district  compliance 

with  state  regulations?  , , , 

...  1 1 

1 [ 

1 — 1 

16. 

Encourage  the  participation  of  the 
public  in  policy  formulation?  

...  □ 

! 1 

□ 

1 1 

□ 

17. 

Represent  the  needs  of  vocational 
education  before  the  public  and  the 
state  government?  

...  □ 

□ 

□ 

*A  “ Of  Extreme  Importance;  B - Of  Moderate  Importance; 
- Of  Little  Importance. 


20-26 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  OR 


OTHER  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS? 


SECTION  IV 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please  do  notT  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  requested  not  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity 

4.  The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however 
extensive  or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  Please  make  whatever  additional  comments  you  have  on 
the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you 
are  supplied'  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have 
discussed  orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 


Thank  you. 
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Instructions  t 

Note  each  question,  and  then 
indicate  your  perception  or 
opinion  by  circling  one  letter 
under  DOES  and  one  under  SHOULD 
for  each  question. 

How  frequently  DOES  and  how 
frequently  SHOULD  the  Division 
involve  persons  like  you  in 


1.  Planning  activities?  

2.  Formulating  policy?  

3.  Determining  its  staff  needs?  .. 

4.  Promotional  activities?  

5.  Evaluating  itself?  

6.  Developing  budget  requests?  ... 

7.  Setting  goals?  

8.  Defining  problems  and 

assigning  priorities?  


Code:  A - Almost  Always 

B - Frequently 
C - Occasionally 
D - Seldom 
E - Almost  Never 


DOES 

ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
A B C D E 

ABODE 


SHOULD 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 

ABODE 


9.  Research  activities?  A B C D E A B C D E 

10.  Developing  programs?  A B C D E A B C D E 


11.  Disseminating  information?— ..  .i..  A B C D E 

12.  Field-testing  new  methods, 

materials,  etc.?  a B C D E 

13.  Implementing  new  ideas  and 

programs?  A B 0 D E 

14.  Appearing  before  legislative 

committees?  A B 0 D E 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  OR 


OTHER  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS? 


SECTION  V 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1 . Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

2.  Please  do  not  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

3.  In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  requested  not  to 
speak  for  any  organization  or  in  an  official  capacity. ) 

4.  The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however 
extensive  or  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

5.  Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  recruested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

6.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question, 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

7.  Please  make  whatever  additional  comments  you  have  on 
the  margins  of  any  page. 

8.  Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you 
are  supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have 
discussed  orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 


Thank  you. 


SECTION  V 


Indicate  your  perception  and 
opinion  by  circling  one  letter 
under  the  DOES  column  and  one 


Code : 


letter  under  the  SHOULD  column 


opposite  each  item. 

In  PLANNING  Division  activities 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


Extensively 

Some 

Little 

None 

Don ' t Know 


to  what  extent  DOES  and  to  what 


extent  SHOULD  the  Division  (or 
State  Board)  involve  the 
following : 


DOES 


o 

ERIC 


SHOULD 


1. 

Division  Personnel  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

G 

D . 

E 

2. 

Other  State  Department  of 
Education  Personnel  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

3. 

Chief  State  School  Officer  .... 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E ; 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

4. 

State  Vocational  Director  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

5. 

State  Board  for  Voc.  Educ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

6 . 

Legislators  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

7. 

State  Finance  Officer  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

t 

B 

C 

D 

E 

8. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E .! 

j 

1 A 

i 

B 

C 

D 

E 

9. 

Intermediate  (County)  Offices  . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1 

1 

\ 

E 

1 

i 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

• 

o 

1—1 

Local  School  Officials  ........ 

A 

B 

c , 

rD 

E 

A 

B 

C 

, .D 

E 

11. 

Universities  and  Colleges  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

/■' 

E 

J-2. 

Community  or  Junior  Colleges  . . 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

d 

D 

E/ 

13. 

Area  Vocational  Schools  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

14. 

Private  Vocational  Schools  .... 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E ^ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

15. 

State  Advisory  Council  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

16. 

Education  Organizations  

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 1 

I 

. A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

17. 

Other 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 1 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRiLCEPING  OR 

OTHER  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS? 


V 


SECTION  VI 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Please  do  not  turn  this  page  until  advised. 

Please  do  not  discuss  this  material  or  exchange 
thinking  with  other  members  of  the  group  during  the 
next  hour. 

In  general,  you  are  asked  to  give  your  personal  best 
judgment  or  reaction.  (You  are  requested  not  to 
speak  for  any ’ o-rganization  or  in  an  official  capacity.) 

The  questions  pertain  to  your  perception  (however 
extensive  d'r  limited  this  may  be)  of  the  situation 
in  this  state. 

Your  own  spontaneous  reactions  are  requested — do  not 
deliberate  at  length  on  any  of  the  questions. 

If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  any  question,  • 
raise  your  hand  and  the  group  leader  will  respond. 

Please  make  whatever  additional  comments  you  have  on 
the  margins  of  any  page. 

Please  make  memos  on  the  small  cards  with  which  you 
are  supplied  as  a reminder  of  items  you  want  to  have 
discussed  orally  in  the  group  session  to  follow. 


Thank  you . 


SECTION  VI  . ^ -H. 

'{ 

\ 

Indicate  your  perception  and  \Code:  A - Extensively 

opinion  by  circling  one  letter  B - Some 

under  the  DOES  column  and  one  C - Little 

letter  under  the  SHOULD  column  D - None 

opposite  each  item.  E - Don't  Know 

In  its  own  POLICY  FORMULATION, 
to  V7hat  extent  DOES  and  to  what 
extent  SHOULD  the  Division  (or 
State  Board)  involve  the 

following;  DOES 

1.  Division  Personnel  -fA  B C D E 

2.  Other  State  Department  of 

Education  Personnel  A B C D E 

3.  Chief  State  School  Officer  . ABODE 

4.  State  Vocational  Director  A ^B_^C  D E 

5.  State  Board  for  Voc.  Educ A'  B C ' D E 

6.  Legislators  A C D E 

7.  State  Finance  Officer  A B C D E 

8.  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ABODE 

9.  Intermediate  (County)  Offices  ...  A B C D E 

10.  Local  School  Officials  A B C D E 

11.  Universities  and,  colleges  A B C D E 

12.  Community  or  Junior  Colleges  ....  A B C D E 

13.  Area  Vocational  Schools  A B C D E 

14.  Private  Vocational  Schools A B C D E 

15.  State  Advisory  Council  A B,«^C  D E 

t 

16.  Education  Organizations  A I^B  C D E 

17.  Other  ..  ABODE 


SHOULD 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


A B 
A B 
A B 
A B 


0 

0 

0 

0 


D 

D 

D 

D 


■ : 


Eft 

E 
E 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 


ABODE 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  OR 
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SECTION  VII 


Circle  one  letter  under  each 
of  the  two  right-hand  columns. 

To  what  extent  DOES  and  to  what 
extent  SHOULD  the  Division  involve 
itself  in  the  following  activities; 


Code;  A - Extensively 
B - Some 
C - Little 
D - None 
E - Don ' t Know 


DOES 


SHOULD 


1.  Goal  Setting 


ABODE 


ABODE 


2.  Problem  Definition 


ABODE 


ABODE 


3.  Research 


A BODE 


A B C D E 


4.  Program  Development  A B 0 D E 

5.  Field  Testing  A B 0 D E 

6.  Dissemination  A B 0 D E 

7.  Practice  A B 0 D E 

8.  Inspection  and  Regulation  A B C D E 

9.  Supervisory  Visits  A B 0 D E 

10.  Preparation  of  Reports  ........  A B 0 D E 

11.  Maintenance  of  Standards  A B 0 D E 

12.  Service  to  Districts  A B 0 D E 


ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
ABODE 
A B C D E 

A B 0 D E 

ABODE 
ABODE 


47-72 
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WHAT  ARE  YOUR  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  PRECEDING  OR 
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SECTION  VIII 


CLARIFICATION  ‘OF  TERMS 

Occupational  Competency  - A degree  of  skill,  qualification,  and/or 
ability  to  perform  in  a position  or  area  of  employment . 

Placement  - Locating  individuals  in  positions  of  employment  or 

Follow-up  - Securing  Information  about  former  students. 


Instructions s Read  each  statement, 
and  check  one  of  the  opposite  boxes 


Code:  SA 

A 
UA 


- Strongly  Agree 


SA 


Uncertain,  but 
Probably  Agree 
UD  - Uncertain,  but 

Probably  Disagree 

D - 
SD  - 


UA  UD 


1. 


2. 


3. 

r 


k. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


High  schools  should  assmie 
responsibility  for  developing 
some  level  of  occupational 
competency  


Placement  should  include  consid- 
eration of  both  employment  and 
further  education  opportunities 

High  schools  should  follow  up 
students  who  enter  degree 


High  schools  should  place  -or 
”re-place"  students  several 
years  after  they  leave  the 
high  school  ........... 


• ••••• 


Employers  are  Interested  in  a 
new  employee *s  general  educa- 
tion rather  than  specific 
occupational  competencies 


• • • • 


High  schools  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  placement  in 
employment  or  further  education 

Placement  should  be  a function 
of  community  agencies  other 
than  the  high  school  

High  schools  should  follow  up 
students  who  do  not  enter 
degree  programs  


O O □ O Q CZ] 


I i o di  izn  o. 


□ a □ o o a 


o i±i  □ o □ 


□ o o o CJ  o 


o □ □ □ □ 


□ □ 


□ CZ]  CZl 


O CZi  o □ □ 


j^/-  37  - 


o 

me 


V > 


A 

UA 

TO 

D 

TO* 

9. 

Adequate  communication  exists 
between  training  (high  school) 
and  employers  (business  and 
industry)  

□ 

□ 

z 

1 1 

z 

1 — 1 

10. 

High  schools  and  employers 
should  cooperate  in  providing 
some  practical  work  experience 
for  all  students  

□ 

□ 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

11. 

When  the  decision-making  time 
arrives,  the  youth  of  today  are 
generally  in  a position  to  make 
wise  occupational  choices  .... 

o 

1 1 

z 

z 

z 

\ 

V. 

12. 

Junior  high  schools  should  off dr 
exploratory  occupational  experi- 
ences   

o 

□ 

z 

z 

z 

z 

! 

13. 

Placement  of  high  school  gradu- j 
ates  in  a wage-earning  capacity* 
should  be  a function  of  non- 
scl^ool  agencies  .............. 

LJ 

Zi 

z 

z 

z 

z 

l4. 

High  schools  ^ provide  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to 
establish  occupational  goals  . 

□ 

□ 

z 

z 

z 

z 

15. 

’High  schools  should  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to 
establish  occupational  goals  . 

□ 

□ 

z 

z 

z 

z 

16. 

\ 

High  schools  do  assist  in 
placing  student’s  in  dpgree- 
granting  institutionscfoilowing 
graduation 

^High  schools  should  assist  in 
placing  students  in  degree - 
granting  institutions  follow- 
ing. graduation  

□ 

z 

z 

z 

z 

\ 

\ 

O 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

). 

) 

i 

[ 

It 

r 

18. 

High  schools  ^ include  employ- 
ment service  personnel  as  a part 
of  the  high  school  tbam  for  plac- 
ing those  leaving  hi^h  school  . 

O 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

i 

19. 

High  schools  should  include  em- 
ployment  service"personnel  as  a 
part -of  the  high  school  team  for 
placing  those  leaving  high  school., 

(ZD 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

z 

*SA  - Strongly  Agree;  A - Agree;  UA  - Uncertain,  but  Probably  Agree 
UD  - Uncertain,  but  Probably  Disagree;  D - Disagree;  SD  - Strongly 
UTsagree . 
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*UNEMPL0YED;  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS;  *PERS ISTENCE ; *LAB0R  MARKET- 
INDIVIDUAL  CHARACTERISTICS;  EMPLOYMENT  EXPERIENCE 
NEW  YORK 


*STATE  SURVEYS;  *EMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS; 


A questionnaire  survey  of  2,800  persons  who  were  unemployed  40  weeks  or  more  during  the  1960-61  recession  was 
conducted  todetermine  (1)  labor  force  status  in  the  summer  of  1964,  (2)  reason  for  not  being  in  the  labor 
force,  (3)  differences ’between  the  labor  force  status  of  men  and  women,  (4)  steadiness  of  employment  prior  to 
1964,  and  (5)  sources  used  to  find'  jobs.  In  1964,  48  percent  were  working,  14  percent  were  unemployed,  and  46 
percent  were  out  of  the  labor  force.  Age  was  the  most  important  single  factor  affecting  the  labor  force 
experience  of  these  long-term  unemployed.  Most  older  men  and  women  and  more  women  than  men  were  out  of  the 
labor  force.  Nearly  all  who  were  employed  in  1964  had  been  quite  steadily  employed  in  1963.  Those  who  were 
working  had  found  Jobs  mainly  through  friends,  relatives,  and  direct  application  to  employers.  Only  nine 
percent  reported  the  New  York  State  Employrnestt  Service  as  the  source  of  their  last  job.  Individuals  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  of  the  1960-61  recession  differed  greatly  in  their  personal  characteristics,  employment 
background,  and  post  recession  labor  force  experience.  The  survey  group  was  not  fully  representative  of  all 
persons  in  New  York  State  out  of  work  for  40  weeks  or  more  in  that  it  did  not  include  any  persons  ineligible 
for  unemployment  insurance,  and  it  was  somewhat  older  than  all  persons'’^ho  exhausted  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  under  the  federal  program.  (MM) 
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TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


...  extended  duration  undoubtedly  involves  an  economic  risk  to  the  community  as 
a whole...  Desirable  economic  readjustments  may  thus  be  postponed. 

...  the  decision  regarding  the  desirable  duration  of  benefit  often  involves  a com- 
promise between  the  interests  of  sQciely^^as  a whole  and  those  of  the  unemployed 
workers.  The  length  of  benefit  payment  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  limit  set  by 
the  community  to  the  period  during  which  it  will  run  the  risk  of  a possibly  post- 
poned and  necessary  employment  readjustment. 

- The  American  Social  Security  System  by  Eveline  M.  Burns,  1949,  p.  141. 
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PREFACE 


The  stubborn  persistence  of  extensive  long-term  unemployment  in  times  of  prosperity  as  well 
as  during  recessions  has  given  rise  to  many  studies  of  the  problem  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  report  about  long-term  unemployment  in  New  York  differs  from  most  other  studies  in  two  re- 
spects. First,  it  concerns  a group  of  workers  whose  job-finding  problems  were  especially  difficult 
because  they  had  been  unemployed  an  unusually  long  time— 40  weeks  or  more.  And  seconcj>  the 
report  traces  the  labor  force  status  of  these"  workers  for  two  to  three  years  after  this  period  of 
protracted  unemployment,  a much  longer  follow-up  than  undertaken  in  most  studies. 

The  workers  described  in  this  report  are  a group  of  the  long-term  unemployed  in  the  1960-61 
business  recession  who  were  canvassed  in  a special  sujvey  in  late  1964  to  obtain  information 
about  their  labor  force  status  following  the  recession.  The  variety  of  experience  within  the  sur- 
vey group  was  great.  Some  obtained  steady  employment.  Some  remained  in  the  labor  force  but 
found  only  intermittent  employment,,-Others  withdrew  fr'om  the  labor  force  for  a time  but  returned 
to  work  or  resumed  job-seeking  later  on.  Others  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force 
permanently. 

A few  case  histories  included  in^the  report  illustrate,  how  greatly  the  long-term  unemployed 
differ  from  one  another  in  personal  characteristics,  employment  background  and  post-recession 
labor  force  experience.  These  personal  histories  along- with  the.  ptatistical  findings,  of  the. .study 
reflect  the  diversity  of  individuals  and  problems  that  should  be  the  concern  of  any  program  in- 
tended to  help  the  long-term  unemployed. 

■ .... 

The  survey  on  which  this  report  is  based  was  made  by  the  Research  and  Statistics  Office  of 
the  Division  of  Employment  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Eabor.  Sylvia  A.  Wackstein 
supervised  the  collection  of  data  and  Robert  Bucher  was  responsible  for  its  tabulation.  Mabel 
L.  Hopper  analyzed  the  findings  and  prepared  the  final  report.  Maurice  Nolan  ptepared  the  charts. 
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SUMMARY 


WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  THE  LONG-TERM  UNEMPLOYED? 


In  the  summer  of  1964,  the  Division  of  Employ- 

merit  made  a survey  of  persons  who  were  unemployed 
during  the  1960-1961  recession  and  remained  unem- 
ployed for  40  weeks  or  more,  to  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  What  was  their  labor  force  status  three  years 
later— in  the  summer  of  1%4? 

2.  If  they  were  out  of  the  labor  force,  what  was 
the  main  reason? 

How  did  the  labor  force  status  of  men  differ 
from  that  of  women? 

4.  How  steadily  had  they  been  employed  prior  to 
1964? 

5.  What  sources  did  they  use  to  find  jobs? 

The  study  covered  some  2,800  persons  who  an- 
swered the  questionnaire  which  was  mailed  to  them. 
Their  answers  showed  the  following: 

a.  More  than  half  (54  per  cent)  of  these  individ- 
uals were  in  the  labor  force  in  the  summer  of  1964; 
40  per  cent  were  working  and  14  per  cent  were  un- 
employed. 

b.  Of  all  those  in  the  labor  force  in  1964,  nine- 
tenths  were  working  then  or  had  worked  in  1963. 

c.  A little  less  than  half  (46  per  cent)  of  the  sur- 
vey group  were  out  of  the  labor  force  in  the  summer 


of  1964.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  men  and  51  per 
cent  of  the  women  were  out  of  the  labor  force.  The 
extent  of  withdrawals  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  number  of  older  persons  in  the  group.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey,  the  median  age  of  the  men  was  61 
years,  that  of  the  women  51  years. 

d.  Age  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important 
single  factor  affecting  the  labor  force  experience  of 
these  long-term  unemployed.  Most  older  men  and 
women  were  out  of  the  labor  force  because  they  had 
retired.  Many  younger  women  had  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  force  to  care  for  their  homes  and  families. 

e.  Nearly  all  the  persons  who  were  employed  in 
1964  had  been  quite  steadily  employed  in  1963.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  who  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of 
the  survey  had  worked  in  1963,  but  for  less  than  six 
months  on  the  average,  indicating  that  their  unem- 
ployment in  the  summer  of  1964  was  not  an  isolated 
event  in  their  work  history. 

f . The  people  who  were  working  had  found  their 
jobs  mainly  through  friends  or  relatives  and  direct 
application  to  employers.  Only  9 per  cent  reported 
the  New  York  State  Employment  Service  as  the  source 
of  their  last  job. 

g.  The  individuals  who  made  up  the  long-term  un- 
employed of  the  1960-1961  recession  differed  greatly 
from  one  another  in  their  personal  characteristics, 
employment  background  and  post-recession  labor 
force  experience,  as  illustrated  by  the  case  histories 
included  in  the  report.  ' 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


This  REPORT  describes  the  labor  force  experience 
in  1964  of  a group  of  New  York  workers  who  were 
unemployed  for  at  least  40  weeks  during  and  follow- 
ing the  business  recession  which  began  in  1960. 
Although  business  activity  started  to  pick  up  early 
in  1961,  nonagricultural  employment  in  New  York 
did  not  rise  above  its  i960  level  until  late  in  the 
year.  By  the  summer  of  1964,  when  the  persons  de- 
scribed in  this  report  were  asked  about  their  current 
labor  force  status,  nonagricultural  employment  in 
the  State  had  climbed  3 per  cent  above  the  summeTi 
of  I960.  ' ^ 

The  men  and  women  described  in  this  report  are  a 
group  of  some  2,800  former  “TECexhaustees”,  name- 
ly, unemployed  persons  who  had  -received  the  maxi- 
mum 26  weeks  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
provided  under  the  permanent  New  York  State  pro- 
gram and  who  then  went  on  to  draw  the  maximum  13 
weeks  of  extended  benefits  provided  under  the  Fed- 
eral Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program.  This  Federal  program,  which  was  a- 
dopted  as  an  anti-recession  measure,  was  in  effect 
from  April  1961  through  June  1962.  JL/ 


This  report  is  based  on  replies  to  a questionnaire 
which  was  mailed  to  each  of  these  TEC  exhaustees 
in  the  summer  of  1964,  asking  him  to  report  his  labor 
force  status  during  the  previous  week.  In  addition, 
each  person  was  asked  to  answer  questions,  if  ap- 
plicable, about  his  main  reason  for  being  out  of  the 
labor  force,  the  number  of  weeks  he  worked  in  1963, 
and  how  he  got  his  last  job.  Although  the  informa- 
tion about  the  labor  force  status  of  these  people  in 
1964  is  limited  to  a single  week,  more  is  known 
about  their  work  experience  from  the  1963  data. 

The  findings  of  this  study  provide  unique  informa- 
tion about  what  happened  to  2,800  long-term  unem- 
ployed two  to  three  years  after  they  had  used  up  all 
their  extended  benefits  under  the  Federal  emergency 
program.  These  unemployed,  however,  are  not  fully 
representative  of  all  persons  in  New  York  State  out 
of  work  for  40  weeks  or  more.  In  the  first  place,  the 
survey  group  did  not  include  any  persons  who  were 
ineligible  for  unemployment  insurance.  This  auto- 
matically excluded  most  unemployed  young  workers 
because  usually  they  have  not  worked  long  enough 
to  qualify  for  benefits.  Also,  the  survey  group  is 
somewhat  older  than  all  persons  who  exhausted  bene- 
fits under  the  Federal  program.  2/ 


f 


For  more  information  about  the  1961-1962  Federal 
program  and  the  surveys  conducted  under  it,  see  Tech- 
nical Notes  at  the  end  of  this  report,  “TEC”  was  the  ab- 
breviation adopted  by  New  York  State  to  designate  the 
Federal  program, 

2J  See  Technical  Notes  for  further  explanation. 
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II.  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  IN  1964 


MANY  WERE  DUT  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

Almost  half  (46  per  cent)  of  the  persons  covered 
by  the  1964  survey  were  neither  working  nor  looking 
for  work.  Forty  per  cent  were  working  and  14  per  cent 
were  looking  for  work.  (See  Chart  1 and  Table  1.) 

A few  of  the  individuals  who  were  out  of  the  labor 
force  had  worked  in  1963,  indicating  that  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force  recently,  perhaps  only 
temporarily. 

The  large  number  of  withdrawals  from  the  labor 
force  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  many  older 
persons  in  this  group  of  former  TEC  claimants.  In  the 
summer  ofsi964,  the  average  age  of  the  persons  cov-  • 
ered  by  the  Survey  was  56  years;  the  median  age  of 
the  men  was  61,  and  that  of  the  women  51  years. 


MOST  OF  THOSE  IN  THE  LABOR 
FORCE  WERE  EMPLOYED 

Persons  with  a job  made  up  three-fourths  of  the 
total  who  were  in  the  labor  force  in  1964,  and  those 
seeking  work  made  up  one-fourth. 

Of  the  persons  who  were  seeking  work,  almost 
two-thirds  had  worked  in  1963.  This  meant  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the  labor  force  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  were  working  or  had  worked  in  1963. 

Nearly  all  of  these  who  were  working  in  1964  had 
also  worked  in  1963.  Although  no  questions  were 
asked  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  these  workers  had  in 
1964  compared  with  their  pre-recession  jobs,  a few 
of  the  respondents  volunteered  comments.  Their  re- 


Chart  1.  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  IN  1964 
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1/  All  tables  follow  text,  beginning  on  p.  15. 
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marks  indicated  that  some  had  been  downgraded, 
while  others  were  in  better  positions,  as  illustrated 
by  the  followirig  comments  from  two  men  who  were 
working  at  the  time  of  the  1964  survey  and  had  work- 
ed in  1963: 

“Although  I am  working,  I am  still  looking  for 
work  in  my  own  trade.  For  a long  time  I have  been 
taking  hit-and-miss  jobs  at  very  low  wages.”  (A 
skilled  worker.) 

i“A  contact  made  there  (on  a temporary  job)  result- 
ed in  an  offer  for  much  better  position  which  I now 
have.  1 have  now  worked  constantly  for  22  months 
with  many  pay  increases.”  (A  professional  worker.) 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  INFLUENCED 
LABOR  FORCE  STATUS 

& 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  labor  force  status  of 
these  long-term  unemployed  varied  with  their  sex, 
age  and  other  characteristics.  • Their  characteristics 
discussed  here  were  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  spe- 
cial surveys  of  TEC  claimants  in  1961-1962.  Some 
characteristics,  such  as  family  status  and  occupa- 
tion, may  have  changed  for  a few  of  these  persons 
by  the  summer  of  1964,  bat  the  extent  of  such  changes 
was  probably  small.  All  of  the  group,  of  course,  were 
older  in  1964. 

Sex.  More  of  the  women  than  of  the  men  were  out 
of  the  labor  force  in  1964;  51  per  cent  of  the  women 
and  41  per  cent  of  the  men  reported  that  they  were 
neither  working  nor  looking  for  work  in  the  survey 
week.  (See  Chart  1 and  Table  1.)  Of  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  labor  force,  about  three-fourths  of  both 
the  men  and  the  women  were  working. 

A^e.  The  age  of  these  long-term  unemployed  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a key  factor  in  their  labor  force 
status.  Most  older  men  and  women  were  out  of  the 
labor  force.  The  large  majority  of  younger  men  were 
employed,  as  were  most  of  the  younger  women  who 
v^ere  in  the  labor  force.  Many  younger  women,  how- 
ever, had  withdrawn  from  the  labor  force. 

Advancing  age  affects  the  labor  force  status  of 
men  and  women  in  a similar  way.  But  among  younger 
workers,  family  responsibilities  are  likely  to  affect 
men  and  women  differently.  Many  women  withdraw 
from  the  labor  force  for  extended  periods  to  care  for 
their  homes  and  families,  especially  while  their 
children  are  young.  For  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
family  responsibilities  act  as  an  incentive  to  gainful 
employment.  These  tendencies  show  up  clearly  in 
an  analysis  of  the  labor  force  status  of  the  men  and 
women  in  specific  age  groups. 


Four  out  of  every  five  persons,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, who  were  68  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  time  of 
the  1964  survey  were  out  of  the  labor  force.  (See 
Chart  2 and  Table  1.)  _2/  The  fifth  who  remained  in 
the  labor  force  were  equally  divided  between  em- 
ployed and  unemployed.  Very  few  of  the  persons  in 
this  oldest  age  group  who  were  out  of  the  labor  force 
in  1964  had  worked  in  1963,  but  more  than  half  of 

those  who  were  unemployed  had  worked  in  1963. 

% 

In  the  next  younger  age  group,  58  to  67  years  old 
in  1964,  about  three-fifths  were  out  of  the  labor  force— 
nearly  half  the  men  and  seven-tenths  of  the  women. 
Almost-  two-thirds  of  those  who  remained  in  the  labor 
force  were  employed.  The  proportions  of  those  out 
of  the  labor  force  or  unemployed  who  had  had  any 
work  in  1963  were  slightly  higher  among  this  age 
group  than  among  the  oldest  group.  Unemployment  of 
those  in  the  labor  force  was  more  wide-spread  among 
the  men  than  among  the  women  aged  58  to  67  years. 

Approximately  a fourth  of  the  pj^rsons  who  were 
under  58  years  of  age  were  out  of  the  labor  for, be; 
most  of  these  were  women.  In  fact,  half  the  women 
under  38  and  over  a third  of  those  aged  38  to  57 
years  were  out  of  the  labor  force  in  1964.  Most  of 
the  men  under  58,  especially  those  under  38?  were 
in  the  labor  force  and  working.  Among  all  persons 
under  58  years  old  in  the  labor  force,  about  four- 
fifths  of  both  the  men  and  the  women  were  working 
at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Family  status.  Variations  in  labor  force  participa- 
tion according  to  the  family  status  of  persons  cover- 
ed by  the  1964  survey  appear  to  stem  largely  from 
differences  in  age. 

Information  about  labor  force  status  is  available 
for  men  in  three  types  of  family  situations:  men  in 
one-person  households  (i.e., living  alone  or  with  non- 
relatives), men  who  were  primary  earners  in  multi- 
person households  and  men  who  were  unmarried  sec- 
ondary earners.  (See  Chart  3 and  Table  1.)  3/  Of 
these  three,  it  would  be  expected  that  primary  earn- 
ers in  multi-person  households  would  be  least  likely 
to  withdraw  from  the  labor  force,  because  they  have 
the  greatest  family  responsibilities.  Yet  the  highest 
proportion  of  withdrawals  from  the  labor  force  (45 
per  cent)  was  found  among  primary  earners.  The  prob- 
able reason  is  that  they  were  the  oldest  of  these 
three  groups  of  men.  (See  Table  6.) 

_2/  All  the  tables  which  include  age  data  show  the  ages 
of  these  persons  in  1961-62.  Their  ages  in  1964,  mentioned 
in  the  text  and  in  Chart  2,  were  estimated  by  adding  3 
years  to  the  limits  of  the  1961-62  age  groups,  because 
that  was  the  average  lapse  of  time  from  the  dates  of  the 
earlier  surveys  when  their  ages  were  recorded. 

The  number  of  married  men  secondary  earners  in  the 
1964  survey  was  too  small  to  provide  significant  data. 
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The  next  highest  proportion  (39  per  cent)  was  a- 
mong  men  living  alone,  who  were  almost  as  old  as 
the  primary  earners.  The  fewest,  withdrawals  (19  per 
cent)  occurred  among  unma.ried  secondary  earners, 
who  were  much  younger  th&n  the  primary  earners  or « 
men  living  alone.  Among  the  men  who  remained  in 
the  labor  force,  more  of  the  unmarried  secondary  earn- 
ers were  employed  than  of  the  older  primary  earners 
or  men  living  alone. 

More  women  than  men  were  out  of  '.he  labor  force 
in  each  of  these  three  family  status  groups.  However, 
variations  in  labor  fo  ce  experience  bv  family  status, 
like  the  variations  b age,  were  not  as  great  among 
womor  as  among  me» 

Close  to  60  per  cent  of  the  women  living  alone, 
who  were  considerably  older  than  other  women,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force.  A like  proportion  of 
unmarried  secondary  earners  had  also  withdrawn  from 
the  labor  force.  This  high  proportion  of  withdrawals 
can  be  partially  explained  by  the  age  of  the  women 
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in  this  group,  sinc§  a number  of  them  were  elderly 
widows.  Among  the  other  women,  about  half  of  those 
who  were  primary  eariiers  in  1961-62  as  well  as  half 
of  the  married  secondary  earners  were  out  of  the  labor 
force  in  1964.  ^ 

Occupation.  Differences  in  labor  force  status  by 
occupation  also  reflect  differences  in  the  age  of  work- 
ers, particul  irly  among  the  men.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
the  men  in  ’.nskilled  occupations,  who  were  younger 
than  men  is  any  other  occupational  group,  were  in 
the  labor  f rce.  (See  Chart  4 and  Tables  1 and  6.) 
In  the  next,  youngest  occupational  group— semiskilled 
workers— 6f  per  cent  were  in  the  labor  force.  Further- 
more, the  highest  proportions  of  men  in  the  labor 
force  wIk  were  employed  were  found  in  these  two 
occupational  groups:  a little  more  than  three-fourths 
in  each  group. 

Approximately  half  of  the  men  in  skilled,  service, 
and  clerical  and  sales  occupations  were  in  the  labor 
force.  Between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  those 
in  the  labor  force  were  employed. 


Chart  2.  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  IN  1964  BY  AGE 
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The  experience  of  men  in  professional  and  mana- 
gerial occupations  followed  a different  pattern.  Sev- 
enty-two per  cent  of  men  in  these  occupations  were 
in  the  labor  force,  but  only  two-thirds  of  the  latter 
were  employed.  These  men  were  older  than  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskillecj  workers  but  younger  than  those 
in  other  occupations. 

For  the  women,  information  is  available  for  only 
four  occupational  groups.  Among  these,  the  propor- 
tion of  women  in  the  labor  force  and  working  was 
greater  for  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  th^p 
for  clerical  and  sales  workers  or  for  those  in  service 
occupations.  Differences  in  labor  force  status  by 
occupation  seem  to  have  less  relation  to  age  among 
women  than  among  men.  Women  in  unskilled  occupa- 
tions were  the  youngest  of  these  four  groups  but 
those  in  semiskilled  occupations  were  the  oldest, 
on  the  average. 

In  addition  to  age,  the  kinds  of  jobs  available  un- 
doubtedly influenced  the  labor  force  status  of  per- 


sons in  the  survey  in  the  summer  of  1964.  Seasonal 
hiring  needs  in  manufacturing  and  construction  ex- 
panded job  opportunities  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled workers  at  that  time  of  year.  Also,  there  has 
been  a significant  upward  trend  in  recent  years  in 
employment  of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers. 
Job  gains  nationwide  between  1961  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1965  were  summarized  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  reported  in  The  New 
York  Times  of  May  17,  1965,  as  follows; 

“The  Labor  Department  said  today  that  the  re- 
surgence in  employment  among  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled nonfarm  workers  during  the  current  economic 

upswing  was  ‘remarkable.’  . 

# 

“In  the  last  four  years  these  two  groups,  some- 
times considered  the  hardest  hit  by  automation,  have 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  gain  in  nonfarm  jobs, 
although  they  represented  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
all  nonfarm  workers  when  the  upswing  began.” 


Chart  3.  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  IN  1964  BY  FAMILY  STATUS 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  WITHDREW  FROM  THE  LABOR 
FORCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  REASONS 

In  line  with  the  fact  that  the  persons  in  the  1964 
survey,  particularly  the  men,  were  relatively  old, 
retirement  was  given  as  the  chief  reason  for  with- 
drawal from  the  labor  force.  Nearly  all  the  men  out 
of  the  labor  force  who  were  aged  58  years  or  older 
in  1964  said  they  had  retired.  Most  of  the  other  men, 
including  those  under  58  years  of  age,  reported  ill- 
ness as  their  reason  for  withdrawal  from  the  labor 
force.  (See  Table  3.) 

The  main  reason  given  by  women  for  being  out  of 
the  labor  force  at  the  time  of  the  1964  survey  was 
housekeeping;  44  per  cent  gave  this  reason.  Nearly 


40  per  cent  said  they  had  retired  and  11  per  cent 
that  they  were  ill. 

Keeping  house  was  especially  important  among 
younger  women.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  those  under 
38  years  of  age  in  1964  who  were  out  of  the  labor 
force  said  that  they  were  keeping  house,  including 
many  who  commented  that  they  had  to  care  for  young 
children.  A few  of  these  younger  women  said  they 
were  out  of  the  labor  force  because  they  were  preg 
nant  and  a very  few,  because  of  illness.  Nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  women  aged  38  to  57  years  and  out 
of  the  labor  force  were  keeping  house;  most  of  the 
others  were  ill,  and  a few  said  they  were  retired. 
Retirement  was  the  main  reason  given  by  women  aged 
58  years  or  over;  a few  of  these  older  v^qipn  said 
they  were  keeping  house  or  were  ill. 


Chort  4.  LABOR  FORJCE  STATUS  IN  1964  BY  OCCUPATION 
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III.  EXPERIENCE  BETWEEN  THE  1960-1961  RECESSION  AND  1965 


MOST  PERSONS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 
IN  1964  HAD  WORKED  IN  1963 

Altogether  a little  more  than  half  of  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  1964  survey  who  answered  the  question, 
"Did  you  work  at  all  in  1963?”,  replie'i  "Yes.”  Those 
who  worked  averaged  35  weeks  of  employment  during 
the  year;  roughly  a fifth  of  them  worked  less  than  15 
weeks,  and  a third  worked  48  weeks  or  more.  (See 
Table  4.) 

The  proportion  of  persons  in  the  survey  group  who 
worked  in  1963,  as  well  as  the  number  of  weeks  they 
worked,  varied  with  their  labor  force  status  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  Of  those  who  were  employed  in 
the  summer  of  1964,  95  per  cent  had  worked  in  1963 
for  an  average  of  44  weeks.  Only  a fourth  of  this  95 
per  cent  had  worked  less  than  26  weeks  during  the 
previous  calendar  year. 

Among  those  who  were  un§mployed  in  the  summer 
of  1964,  65  per  cent  had  worked  in  1963,  averaging 
22  weeks  of  work.  Their  comparatively  limited  em- 
ployment during  the  previous  year  indicates  that 
their  unemployment  in  mid-1964  was  not  an  isolated 
event  in  their  work  history. 

Considering  all  the  persons  in  the  survey  group 
who  werq  in  the  labor  force,  either  employed  or  un- 
employed at  the  time  of  the  1964  survey,  seven-eights 
had  worked  in  1963.  By  contrast,  only  14  per  cent  of 
those  who  were  out  of  the  labor  force  at  the  time  of 
the  1964  survey  had  worked  at  all  in  1963.  This  small 
group  had  worked  an  average  of  only  13  weeks  during 
that  year. 

Younger  workers  had  much  more  employment  than 
older  workers.  For  example,  persons  under  38  years 
of  age  in  1964  who  had  worked  at  all  in  1963  averaged 
41  weeks  of  work,  while  those  aged  68  or  over  aver- 
aged only  20  weeks. 

White-collar  workers  had  a few  more  weelfs  of  work 
on  the  average  than  blue-collar  workers.  Persons  in 
professional  and  managerial  occupations  worked  an 
average  of  40  weeks,  and  clerical  and  sales  workers 
38  weeks.  The  average  weeks  worked  by  persons  in* 


blue-collar  occupations  ranged  from  32  weeks  for 
service  workers  to  36  weeks  for  unskilled  workers. 


MOST  REMAINED  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  AFTER 
EXHAUSTING  THEIR  UNEMFLOYMENT 
BENEFITS  IN  1961-62 

Despite  their  protracted  unemployment,  the  large 
majority  of  men  and  women  continued  in  the  labor 
force  after  ediaiisting  their  unemployment  benefits 
in  1961-62.  Each  person  included  in  the  1964  survey 
had  been  asked,  in  1961  or  1962,  about  his  labor 
force  status  three  months  after  he  received  his  39th 
week  of  benefits  (26  weeks  of  regular  New  York  State 
benefits  plus  13  weeks  of  FedergrTjEC  benefits).  At 
that  time,  29  per  cent  of  these  in’dlwduals  were  em- 
ployed. Fifty-five  per  cent  were^nemployed,  but 
about  an  eighth  of  those  unemployed  had  worked  for 
a week  or  more  during  the  three  months  since  they 
exhausted  their  benefits.  Sixteen  per  cent  had  with- 
drawn from  the  labor  force. 

Comparing  the  labor  force  status  of  these  same 
persons  in  the  summer  of  1964  shows  that  most  of 
those  who  found  jobs  right  away  (in  1961-62)  contin- 
ued working.  Two-thirds  of  the  people  who  were  em- 
ployed three  months  after  they  e^diausted  all  their 
benefit  rights  were  also  working  at  the  time  of  the 
1964  survey.  Fifteen  per  cent  had  lost  their  jobs  and 
were  seeking  work  again  in  1964,  but  most  of  these 
had  worked  in  1963.  The  remaining  18  per  cent  were 
out  of  the  labor  force  in  1964.  More  of  the  men  than 
of  the  women  at  work  in  1961-62  were  working  in 
1964,  and  more  of  the  women  had  withdrawn  from  the 
labor  force.  (See  Chart  5 and  Table  5.) 

Four-fifths  of  the  long-term  unemployed  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  force  within  three  months 
after  receiving  their  last  benefit  payment  in  1961 
or  1962  were  still  out  of  the  labor  force  in  1964.  The 
other  fifth  had  reentered  the  labor  force;  most  of  them 
were  either  working  in  1964  or  had  worked  in  1963. 
Altogether,  those  who  reentered  the  labor  force  con- 
stituted only  3 per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons covered  by  the  survey,  and  most  of  them  were 
women. 
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The  most  important  change  in  labor  force  status 
between  the  Post-Exhaustion  Survey  in  1961-62  and 
the  1964  survey  was  a shift  out  of  the  ranlts  of  the 
„unemploye4»- “Whereas -per  cent  of  "the"  "total"  "gf5u^^^ 
were  unemployed  three  months  after  exhausting  their 
TEC  benefits,  only  14  per 'cent  were  unemployed  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  v — 


Half  of  those  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  1961-62 
survey  had  withdrawn  from  the’ labor  force  by  1964. 
However,  at  least  one  in  ten  of  this  grcup  had  con- 
tinued the  job  search  for  a long  time,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  some  work  during  1963.  The 
large  majority  of  the  unemployed  who  withdrew  from 
the  labor  force  had  been  at  least  45  years  of  age  in 
1961-62,  and  almost  half  had  been  65  or  older. 

A little  over  a third  of  the  persons  who  were  un- 
employed at  the  time  of  the  first  post-exhaustion 
survey  found  jobs  and  were  working  in  1964.  The 
majority  of  these  people  were  under  45  years  of  age 
in  1961-62,  but  a few  who  had  been  65  years  or  older 
were  working  again  in  1964. 

Only  16  per  cent  of  the  persons  who  were  unem- 
ployed three  months  after  exhausting  their  TEC  bene- 
fits were  still  - or  again  - in  the  labor  force  and  look- 
ing for  work  at  the  time  of  the  1964  survey;  more  than 
half  of  these  had  worked  in  1963. 


FRIENPS  AND  RELATIVES  WERE 
THE  ^AIN  source  FOR  NEW  JOBS 

person  who  had  worked  at  all  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1963  was  asked  how  he  got  his  last  job. 
Althird  of  those  who  answered  the  questioif  said  they 
got  their  jobs  through  friends  or  relatives.  A fifth 
said  they  got  their  jobs  by  direct  application  to  em- 
ployers, and  another  8 per  cent  were  recalled  by  for- 
mer  employers.  The  various  sources  were: 

Per  cent  of 
Persons  reporting 


Friends  or  relatives  34 

Direct  application  to  employer  20 

Newspaper  help-wanted  advertisements  10 

New  York  State  Employment  Service  9 

Recall  by  former  employer  8 

Private  employment  agency  7 

Labor  union  6 

Other  (Civil  Service,  political  organization,  ^ 

self-employed,  etc.)  6 

Total  100 


These  findings  are  generally  in  line  with  other 
surveys  of  how  jobs  are  obtained.  Many  studies  of 
displaced  workers  have  shown  that  most  of  them  ob- 
tain new  jobs  through  informal  methods,  such  as  leads  - 
from  friends  and  relatives  or  random  applications  for 
jobs,  rather  than  through  formal  referrals  by  the  State 
Employment  Service,  private  employment  agencies, 
unions,  or  former  employers.  1/ 


Chart  5.  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  IN  1964  BY  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  IN  1961-1962 
THREE  MONTHS  AFTER  EXHAUSTION  OF  TEC  BENEFITS 
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J^/  William  Haber,  Louis  A.  Ferman  and  James  R.  Hudson, 
The  Impact  of  Technological  Change,  the  W.  E.  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
September  1963,  Chapter  III. 
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IV.  CASE  HISTORIES 


The  INDIVIDUALS  who  made  up  the  long-term  un- 
employed of  the  1960-1961  recession  vary  greatly  in 
their  personal  characteristics  and  in  their  employ- 
ment experience  before  and  after  the  recession.  The 
case  histories  which  follow  illustrate  their  diversity. 

1.  MAN  UNDER  40  YEARS,  NO  REGULAR  LINE  OF 
WORK,  MUCH  PRE-RECESSION  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  D.  F.  of  the  Buffalo  Area  has  been  unemployed 
most  of  the  time  since  early  I960.  When  interviewed 
as  a TEC  claimant  in  May  1961,  he  was  35,  married, 
and  described  himself  as  a primary  earner  with  a 
dependent  wife,  although  she  was  working  full  time. 

His  longest  employment  in  the  five  years,  prior  to 
1961  had  been  as  a metal  paint  sprayer  with  an  elec- 
trical products  manufacturer,  a job  from  which  he  was 
laid  off  in  September  1957.  He  worked  part  of  1958, 
then  was  unemployed  for  more  than  a year.  He  drew 
unemployment  insurance  for  most  of  six  months,  but 
did  not  exhaust  benefits  at  that  time. 


He  got  a job  with  a steel  company  in  May  1959, 
was  laid  off  intermittently  then  permanently  in  March 
1960.  He  drew  benefits  at  $41  a week  for  26  weeks, 
exhausting  his  rights  in  October  I960.  A temporary 
job  in  the  Post  Office  lasted  from  November  14  to 
December  30.  He  filed  his  first  claim  for  TEC  in  May 
1961  and  drew  his  13th  check  in  August.  Three  months 
later,  with  no  employment  since  exhausting  TEC 
benefits,  he  was  looking  for  work.  He  reported,  “Not 
working  because  work  is  scarce  in  my  line.  Also  am 
on  waiting  list  for  Post  Office  job.” 

He  had  no  work  during  1963  and  was  still  looking 
for  a job  in  August  1964.  He  commented,  “My  reason 
for  not  being  employed— not  enough  jobs  in  my  type 
of  trade,  or  high  school  education  not  complete.... 
Have  not  received  any  benefits  since  unemployed. 
Not  enough  weeks  worked.  Five  weeks  short  of  my 
twenty  weeks.  Close,  but  not  close  enough  for  bene- 
fits.” 

2.  LONGSHOREMAN,  50  YEARS  OLD 
ONLY  20  WEEKS  WORK  IN  1963 

Mr.  G.  B.  of  New  York  City,  a longshoreman,  has 
had  very  little  work  for  three  and  one  half  years. 
When  he  was  interviewed  as  a TEC  claimant  in  Jan- 


uary 1962,  he  was  47,  married,  a primary  earner  with 
five  others  in  the  household:  his  wife  and  9-year-old 
son  were  dependents,  two  daughters  and  a son-in-law 
in  their  20’s  were  working  full  time  and  not  dependent 
on  him.  He  had  an  eighth  grade  education. 

His  past  work  history  showed  steady  full-time  em- 
ployment as  a longshoreman  for  the  same  shipping 
company  from  January  1958  through  December  i960. 
This  was  followed  by  brief  jobs  as  a longshoreman, 
obtained  through  the  union  shape-up.  He  applied  for 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  in  March  1961,  re- 
ceived $50  a week  for  26  weeks,  exhausting  his  rights 
in  October.  He  immediately  filed  for  TEC,  drew  13 
weeks  and  exhausted  in  January  1962. 

In  April  1962,  three  months  after  receiving  his  last 
TEC  payment,  he  reported  only  one  day’s  work  dur- 
ing the  previous  week.  He  had  not  had  work  lasting 
as  long  as  a week  since  he  exhausted  TEC.  He  re- 
ported, “I  went  down  every  day  and  shape-up  but 
didn’t  get  any  work.” 

In  August  1964,  he  reported  that  in  the  previous 
week  he  ‘*Had  job  but  did  not  work,”  and  he  com- 
mented, “Slow.”  During  1963,  he  had  only  20  weeks 
of  employment.  In  answer  to  how  he  got  his  last  job, 
he  wrote,  “Shape-up,  longshoreman.” 

3,  EDITOR,  OVER  50  FOUND  REEMPLOYMENT 
IN  JANUARY  1962 

Mr.  J.  T.  of  New  York  City,  an  editor,  finally  suc- 
ceeded, in  getting  a good  job.  He  was  interviewed  as 
a TEC  claimant  in  October  1961  when  he  was  54, 
widowed,  living  alone,  with  no  dependents.  He  was 
a college  graduate. 

, His  past  work  history  showed  that  he  was  laid  off 
in  December  1960  from  his  full-time  job  as  editor  for 
a publishing  company.  He  applied  for  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  early  in  December,  drew  $50  a 
week  for  26  weeks,  exhausting  in  July  1961.  He  im- 
mediately filed  for  TEC  and  received  his  13th  check 
in  October. 

Three  months  later,  in  January  1962,  he  was  work- 
ing, but  was  not  satisfied  with  the  job.  He  comment- 
ed: “I  found  work  not  in  my  regular  field  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  salary.  This  position  began  January 
2,  1962.” 


In  August  1964,  he  reported  that  he  was  working 
and  had  worked  all  of  1963.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion about  how  he  got  his  last  job,  he  wrote,  “I  ap- 
plied to  a Temporary  Office  Personnel  organization. 
They  sent  me  out  on  a two-day  assignment  and  I was 
asked  to  stay  at  it  permanently.  In  my  4th  month  a 
contact  made  there  resulted  in  an  offer  for  much  bet- 
ter position  which  I now  have.  I have  now  worked 
constantly  for  22  months  with  many  pay  increases.” 

4.  LABORER,  UNDER  40,  WITH  FOUR  CHILDREN 
WORKED43 WEEKS  IN  1963,  UNEMPLOYED  IN  1964 

Mr.  k.  M.  of  the  Albany  Area  is  again  unemployed 
and  looking  for  work.  In  May  1961,  he  was  34  years 
old,  with  a wife  and  four  children,  aged  2 to  14  years. 
Although  his  wife  was  working  full  time  when  he  was 
interviewed,  he  said  that  all  five  members  of  his 
household  were  dependent  on  his  earnings  for  at  least 
half  of  their  support. 

He  had  worked  as  a laborer  and  grinder  for  a steel 
mill  at  $90  a week  until  the  end  of  February  1960, 
when  he  was  laid  off  permanently.  He  filed  for  U1 
benefits  and  received  $45  a week  for  26  consecutive 
weeks,  ending  in  September  1960.  He  continued  to  be 
unemployed  but  did  not  file  his  first  TEC  claim  until 
May  1961  because  he  was  ill  in  April.  He  exhausted 
his  TEC  benefits  in  October. 

In  January  1962,  three  months  after  he  exhausted 
TEC,  Mr.  M.was  working. 

In  September  1964,  he  was  again  looking  for  a job. 
He  had  worked  43  weeks  in  1963.  In  answer  to  the 
question  about  how  he  got  his  last  job,  he  said,  “I 
put  in  an  application  and  was  called  in.” 

5.  PENSIONER,  AGED  74,  FORMERLY 
A LONGSHOREMAN,  NOW  WORKING 
AS  A PORTER 

Mr.  R.  I.  of  New  York  City  is  still  working  at  age 
74.  He  lives  with  his  wife  whom  he  supports.  In  1961 
he  was  a stevedore,  working  part  time  for  a trans- 
portation company.  He  worked  a few  days  intermit- 
tently and  received  UI  benefits  in  between  his  work- 
ing periods.  He  exhausted  regular  benefits  in  1958, 
1959,  1960  and  1961,  and  collected  13  weeks  of  TEC 
at  a $29  rate  between  September  1961  and  January 
1962.  He  was  also  receiving  his  Social  Security  old- 
age  pension. 

Three  months  after  his  last  TEC  payment,  he  re- 
ported that  he  had  worked  one  day  during  the  pre- 


vious week.  His  own  comments  tell  his  story:  “I 
shape-up  on  jobs.  The  firm  calls  for  me.  I am  going 
to  be  age  72  years  June  18,  1962.  Therefore  I am 
getting  Social  Security,  myself  and  wife  get  a monthly 
check  for  $148.50  - which  I can’t  depend  on  that  kind 
of  money  to  support  ourself.  I am  capable  of  working. 

I am  a union  man,  pay  my  dues  up  to  date  $4  monthly 
in  order  to  get  work.  I am  a stevedore  freight  handler 

by  trade.  I shape  up  at They  give  me  a day  or 

two  which  pays  $22.28  per  day.  When  busy  they  give 
me  3 days.  I am  very  happy  to  get  that,  to  meet  my 
living  expense  to  exist.  I am  18  years  a member  in 
the  union.  It  does  not  pay  me  a pension.  I may  be  72 
years  young,  still  give  a good  days  work.  Otherwise 
those  firms  won’t  hire  me.” 

In  1964,  he  reported  that  he  had  worked  the  last 
week  of  July.  His  most  recent  story  follows:  “I  work- 
ed for  (same  company  mentioned  above).  I started 
January  7,  1963  and  laid  off  complete  November  1, 

1963,  according  to  M Insurance  Company  N.Y.C. 

to  discontinue  me  from  dock  work.  They  claimed  ac- 
cording to  my  age  74  years  old  they  call  it  age  risk. 
December  24,  1963  I started  working  as  door  man  at 

apartment  building  and  I am  still  working  as  part 

time  porter  on  weekly  basis  of  $60  per  week.  For  a 
man  my  age  over  74  I feel  very  happy  to  do  what  I 
am  doing.  Thank  God.” 

6.  WOMAN  WITH  SEMMNVALID  HUSBAND  HAD 
WORKED  AS  EGG  CANDLER:  STOPPED  JOB 
HUNT  BECAUSE  DISCOURAGED 

Mrs.  M.  B.  of  New  York  City  is  keeping  house  be- 
cause she  cannot  get  a job.  When  she  was  interview- 
ed as  a TEC  claimant  in  October  1961,  she  was  51 
years  old,  the  family’s  primary  wage  earner;  her  h'us- 
band,  a cardiac  case,  could  do  only  light  work  and 
their  20-year-old  son  was  not  working. 

Mrs.  B.  finished  two  years  of  high  school.  Her  work 
history  showed  three  years  of  full-time  steady  employ- 
ment as  an  egg  candler  and  packer  for  a supermarket 
chain,  until  she  became  ill  in  September  1960.  During 
her  illness,  the  supermarket  closed  the  egg  depart- 
ment. She  started  looking  for  work  again  in  December 
and  filed  for  UI  payments  in  January  1961,  drew  26 
weeks  of  benefits,  then  filed  for  TEC  payments  which 
she  exhausted  in  October. 

Three  months  later,  still  looking  for  work,  she 
wrote:  “I  am  not  qualified  for  some  jobs.  Others  prom- 
ise to  call  but  never  do.  In  the  meantime,  I am  get- 
ting deeper  into  debt.” 


In  August  1964,  she  said  she  had  given  up  job  hunt- 
ing; she  had  not  worked  at  all  in  1963.  She  said  at 
that  time;  “Cannot  get  work.  I did  candler  and  packer. 
Applied  for  school  lunch  last  year  but  never  heard 
from  them.  I do  want  to  work  if  you  can  help  me.” 

7.  FORMER  SKILLED  WORKER  IN  HIS^O's  WITH 
SEVEN  DEPENDENTS,  WORKED  40  WEEKS  IN  1963 

Mr.  N.  W.  of  the  Buffalo  Area  found  work  but  it 
hasn’t  been  steady.  When  he  was  a TEC  claimant  in 
May  1961,  he  was  44  years  old,  supporting  a wife  and 
six  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

He  had  been  a skilled  worker,  operating  a furnace 
for  a primary  metals  manufacturing  firm.  Even  as  far 
back  as  1958,  he  had  long  spells  of  unemployment. 
That  year  he  drew  26  weeks  of  UI  benefits.  In  1959, 
he  went  back  to  work  for  the  same  company  for  a short 
time,  and  also  worked  briefly  in  the  Post  Office. 

In  January  1960,  Mr.  W.  got  a job  as  an  unskilled 
laborer  for  a construction  firm  and  earned  $170  a 
week.  After  being  laid  off  in  September,  he  received 
$50  a week  in  UI  benefits  for  26  weeks.  He  filed  his 
first  TEC  claim  in  April  1961  and  drew  his  13th 
check  in  July.  Three  months  later  he  was  working 
again.  In  1963,  he  had  40  weeks  of  work.  He  worked 
in  the  first  half  of  1964  but  was  on  a temporary  lay- 
off at  the  end  of  July. 

8.  MECHANIC,  56  YEARS  OLD,  WORKING  ON 
TEMPORARY  JOB  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  H.  T.  of  Long  Island  has  been  employed  fairly 
steadily  but  is  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  job  he 
gets.  He  was  53  years  old  in  1961,  living  with  his 
wife  who  was  working  full  time.  He  was  the  primary 
earner  in  the  family.  ' 

He  had  had  steady  full-time  employment  as  a me- 
chanic on  construction  equipment  until  laid  off  in 
June  1960.  He  then  drew  UI  benefits  of  $50  a week 
until  he  exhausted  his  rights  in  January  1961.  He 
fried  for  TEC  in  June  1961  and  received  his  last 
check  in  October.  Three  months  later,  he  had  a job 
but  not  in  his  regular  line  of  work. 

Mr.  T.  worked  44  weeks  in  1963  and  was  working 
in  August  1964,  when  he  made  these  comments;  “Pas- 
sed Government  mechanic  test.  A substitute  indefi- 
nite mechanic  until  Sept.  1964.  I am  56  years  old  and 
in  spite  of  being  an  expert  mechanic  and  the  N.  Y. 
State  Law  about  age,  find  it  difficult  to  get  a job  in 
private  industry  because  of  my  age.” 

9.  WOMAN  IN  MANAGERIAL  OCCUPATION,  OUT  OF 
WORK  OVER  A YEAR,  FOUND  GOOD  POSITION 

Mrs.  T.  H.  of  New  York  City  got  a good  position 
again  at  the  end  of  1961.  She  was  nearly  50,  living 


with  her  husband  who  was  working  full  time.  When 
she  worked,  she  earned  more  than  her  husband.  They 
contributed  to  their  household  expenses  on  a 50-50 
basis. 

Mrs.  H.  had  finished  high  school  and  then  taken  a 
six-month  course  in  advanced  bookkeeping  in  1929. 
She  had  been  steadily  employed  as  an  office  and 
credit  manager  for  a paint  manufacturing  firm  at  a 
salary  of  $140  a week  until  the  summer  of  1960  when 
she  became  ill.  She  began  looking  for  work  again  in 
the  fall  but  was  unable  to  find  a job.  She  drew  26 
weeks  of  UI  benefits,  at  the  maximum  rate  of  $50, 
and  then  started  to  draw  TEC  benefits  in  April  1961. 
She  took  a job  in  June  with  a nurses’  registry,  which 
lasted  through  August.  After  a two-week  vacation  she 
started  looking  for  work  again,  drew  the  rest  of  her 
13  weeks  of  TEC  benefits  and  exhausted  in  October. 


In  January  1962,  in  answer  to  the  TEC  post-ex- 
haustion questionnaire,  she  wrote:  “Thank  you  for 
your  wonderful  assistance,  I am  working  permanently 
since  Dec.  1st,  and  have  a very  good  position.  I was 
out  of  work  for  16  months  but  things  seemed  to  ease 
up  before  Xmas.  I had  2 offers  of  jobs  and  2 addition- 
al requests  for  interviews  all  in  four  days  time.  How- 
ever, I am  sure  I picked  the  right  one.” 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  she  reported  having  worked 
52  weeks  in  1963  and  commented  further:  “Secured 
good  position  thru  N.  Y.  Times  ad  in  Dec.  1961. 
Starting  salary  $115.00  per  wk.  - have  had  promo- 
tions and  earning  $150.00  per  week  plus  sizable 
Xmas  bonus.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance  during 
period  of  unemployment.” 


10.  MAN  60  YEARS  OLD,  IRREGULAR  PRE- 
RECESSION WORK  EXPERIENCE,  HARDLY 
ANY  WORK  SINCE 

Mr.  T.  C.  of  New  York  City  says  he  is  too  old  to 
be  hired  again.  He  was  57  years  old  in  May  1961, 
living  with  his  wife  who  was  then  working  full  time. 
But  Mr.  C.  was  the  primary  earner  in  the  family  when 
he  worked. 

His  longest  job  in  the  previous  five  years  had  been 
as  a packer  for  a firm  making  harnesses  for  horses. 
He  was  laid  off  from  that  job  in  April  1958  and  was 
unemployed  for  a year.  During  that  time  he  collected 
UI  benefits  for  three  months.  His  next  job  lasted  from 
March  1959  until  September  1960.  He  subsequently 
drew  26  weeks  of  regular  UI  benefits,  followed  by  13 
weeks  of  TEC  benefits,  at  a weekly  rate  of  $34.  Dur- 
ing his  unemployment  he  used  up  all  his  savings  and 
was  dependent  for  support  on  his  UI  benefit  and  his 
wife’s  wages. 
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In  November  1961,  three  months  after  he  received 
his  last  benefit  check,  he  was  still  unemployed.  He 
had  no  work  in  1963,  worked  briefly  in  the  first  half 
of  1964  and  was  looking  for  work  in  August  1964. 

“My  main  reason  for  not  working '^hen  I tell  any-, 
one  my  age  they  only  tell  me  they  will  notify  me  and 
that  never  came.  This  year  I got  a job  as  a painter 
for  3 weeks  from  the Employment  Agency.  I work- 

ed for  3 weeks,  I was  laid  off.” 

11.  MALE  CLERICAL  WORKER,  OVER  50 
FOUND  PERMANENT  JOB 

. Mr.  W.  S.  of  Long  Island  found  a steady  job  again 
late  in  1961.  When  interviewed  in  October  1961  as  a 
TEC  beneficiary,  he  was  48  years  old,  living  with 
his  wife,  two  children  and  mother-in-law,  all  of  whom 
were  dependent  on  him. 

Mr.  S.  had  completed  two  years  of  college  and  had 
been  a clerical  worker  with  a large  manufacturing  firm. 
He  collected  UI  benefits  in  1959  when  he  was  laid 
off  for  three  months.  He  was  laid  off  permanently  at 
the  end  of  1960.  He  started  collecting  benefits  at  the 
rate  of  $50  a week,  but  managed  to  obtain  about  two 
and  one-half  months  of  work  in  1961.  Out  of  work 
again,  he  exhausted  his>regular  benefits  and  drew  13 
weeks  of  TEC  benefits.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  re- 
employed. 

He  worked  52  weeks  in  1963  and  was  working  in 
July  1964.  He  got  his  last  job  through  a recommenda- 
tion from  his  previous  employer. 


12.  WOMAN  OVER  50,  SEMISKILLED  MACHINE 
OPiRATOR,  RETURNED  TO  SAME  FIRM 
AFTER  A YEAR'S  ABSENCE 

Mrs.  M.  K.  of  New  York  City  has  been  working 
intermittently  for  the  same  employer  for  over  14  years. 
In  May  1961,  at  age  51,  she  was  living  with  her  13- 
year-old  daughter  and  her  husband,  who  had  a full- 
time job. 

She  had  been  working  as  a semiskilled  machine 

operator  for  the  M Yarn  Co.,  earning  $62  for  a 40- 

hour  week.  She  was  unemployed  and  drawing  UI  bene- 
fits for  six  months  in  1958  and  again  from  October 
1959  to  April  1960.  After  another  five  months  of  em- 
ployment with  this  same  company,  she  was  laid  off 
late  in  August  1960,  and  received  26  weeks  of  reg- 
ular UI  benefits  plus  13  weeks  of  TEC  benefits  at 
$32  a week.  She  received  her  last  benefit  check  early 
in  July  1961. 

Three  months  later,  in  October  1961,  in  answer  to 
the  inquiry  about  her  work  experience  since  July, 
she  wrote;' “Went  back'to  work  July  24th.  Was  work- 
ing at  M Yarn  Co.  till  Sept.  22nd.  Now  layoff 

account  of  Co.  moving.” 

In  August  1964,  she  was  again  working  and  report- 
ed having  worked  in  1963  but  did  not  say  for  how 

long.  She  said,  “I  am  working  atM Yarn  Co.  steady. 

I don’t  need  a job.  I have  been  working  at  M over 

14  years.  Thank  you.” 


TABLES 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


All  tables  relate  to  New  York  State. 

A per  cent  distribution  relating  to  a specific  char- 
acteristic excludes  cases  not  reporting  on  that  charac- 
teristic. 


An  asterisk  (*)  after  a figure  indicates  that  the 
number  of  sample  cases  in  that  cell  was  so  small 
that  it  was  subject  to  a sampling  error  of  more  than 

25  per  cent.  (See  Technical  Notes  for  explanation.) 

TABLES  1 TO  5 

These  tables  are  per  cent  distributions.  They  pre- 
sent data  for  the  2,825  persons  who  reported  their 
current  labor  force  status  in  response  to  the  question- 
naire mailed  to  them  in  the  summer  of  1964.  All  these 
persons  had  been  TEC  exhaustees  in  1961  or  1962, 
namely,  unemployed  workers  who  drew  the  maximum 
13  weeks  of  extended  benefits  allowed  under  the 
Federal  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Program  after  having  received  the  maximum  of 

26  weeks  of  benefits  under  the  regular  New  York 
State  Unemployment  Insurance  Program. 


The  tables  present  the  following  information  pro- 
vided by  these  persons  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire: 

1.  Their  labor  force  status  in  1964:  whether  they 
were  working,  looking  for  work,  or  out  of  the  labor 
force  (neither  working  nor  looking  for  work)  during 
the  previous  week. 

2.  For  those  who  were  out  of  the  labor  force,  their 
main  reason  for  not  working  and  not  looking  for  work 
during  the  previous  week. 

3.  Their  work  experience  in  1963:  whether  or  not 
they  worked  at  all  in  1963  and,  if  they  worked,  how 
many  weeks  they  worked. 

Tables  1 to  5 present  these  data  cross-classified 
by  selected  characteristics  of  the  respondents,  which 
were  obtained  from  the  special  surveys  of  TEC  claim- 
ants conducted  in  New  York  State  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  TEC  program  in  1961-62.  (See  Technical 
Notes  for  further  detail  about  these  surveys.) 

TABLE  6 

This  table  shows  information  on  age  by  family  sta- 
tus and  occupation  for  TEC  claimants  as  a whole, 
derived  from  the  1961-62  special  surveys. 
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Table  1.  1964  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 

BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 


A.  BOTH  SEXES 
(Per  cent  distribution  a/) 


Total 

In  labor  force 
in  1964 

Totalj 

1 Smployedj 

1 UnemDloved 

1 Totalj 

1 With  work 
1 in  1963 

Selected  characteristics 
at  time  of  1961-1962 
TEC  sui* *reys 


Out  of  labor  force 
in  1964 


Total! 


With  work 
in  1963 


Total 

SEX 


Men 

Women 


AGE 

Under  35  years 
35  to  54  years 
55  to  64  years 
65  years  or  orer 

Median  age  (years) 

FAMILY  STATUS 

One-person  households 
Multi-person  households: 
Primary  earners 
Married  secondary  earners 
Unmarzded  secondary  earners 


100 


100 

100 


54 


59 

49 


40 


14 


43 

37 


16 

12 


10 

8 


46 


41 

51 


4 

8 


100 

74 

61 

13 

10 

26 

6* 

100 

75 

59 

17 

U 

25 

4* 

100 

42 

27 

15 

9 

58 

8* 

100 

22 

11 

11 

6* 

78 

5* 

52,6 

44,6 

43*2 

49*9 

47,5 

63,4 

58,7 

100 

52 

36 

16 

10 

48 

6* 

100 

55 

40 

15 

9 

45 

4 

100 

51 

40 

12 

8 

49 

8 

100 

63 

50 

13* 

9* 

37 

4* 

OCCUPATION 


Professional  and  managerial 

100 

68 

46 

21* 

14* 

32 

6* 

Clerical  and  sales 

100 

46 

33 

13 

9 

54 

6* 

Service 

100 

48 

34 

14 

7* 

52 

7* 

Skilled 

100 

51 

37 

14 

10* 

49 

5* 

Semiskilled 

100 

56 

43 

13 

8 

44 

6* 

Unskilled  and  other 

100 

63 

49 

14 

10 

37 

4* 

Details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent* 

• Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small. 


Continued 


Table  1, 


1964  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 
BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS--Continued 

B.  MEN 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/  ) 


Selected  characteristics 
j at  time  of  1961-1962 

TEC  surveys 

Total 

In  labor  force  ’ 
in  1964 

Out  of 
labor  force 
in  1964 

Total 

Iknployed 

Unemployed 

Total 

100 

59 

43 

16 

41 

AGE 

Under  35  years 

100 

98 

82 

16 

2* 

35  to  54  years 

100 

89 

69 

20 

11 

55  to  64  years 

100 

52 

32 

20 

48 

65  years  or  over 

100 

22 

11 

11 

78 

Median  age  (years) 

58.1 

45*4 

42*7 

54*5 

65+ 

FAMILY  STATUS 

One— person  households 

100 

61 

43 

18* 

39 

' Multi-person  households: 

Primary  earners 

100 

55 

40 

15 

45 

Married  secondary  earners 

1/ 

Unmarried  secondary  earners 

100 

81 

65 

15* 

19* 

OCCUPATION 

1 

\ 

1 

Professional  and  managerial 

100 

72 

48 

24* 

28* 

Clerical  and  sales 

100 

52 

38 

14* 

48 

Sei*vioe 

100 

50 

33 

17* 

50 

Skilled 

100 

51 

38 

13* 

49 

Semiskilled 

, 100 

60 

46 

14* 

40 

Unskilled  and  other 

100 

70 

53 

17 

30 

^ Details  aiay  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  tbe  nearest  per  cent* 
^ Median  age  falls  in  *65  years  or  over*  group* 

^ Distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  sample  cases* 


Subject  to  sanpling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  smad.1* 


Continued 
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Table  1. 


196^4  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 
BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS- -Continued 

C.  WOMEN 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/) 


Selected  characteristics 

In  labor  force 
in  1964 

Out  of 

at  time  of  1961—1962 
TEC  surveys 

Total 

Total  1 

1 Employed  | 

1 Unemployed 

labor  force 
in  1964 

Total 

100 

49 

37 

12 

51 

AGE 

Under  35  years 

100 

50 

40 

10* 

50 

35  to  54  years 

100 

66 

51 

15 

34 

55  to  64  years 

100 

30 

21 

8* 

70 

65  years  or  over 

100 

20* 

10* 

10* 

80 

Median  age  (years) 

47.6 

43.9 

43.7 

44.5 

54.1 

FAMILY  STATUS 

One— person  households 

100 

42 

29_ 

13 

58 

Multi-person  households: 

Primary  earners 

100 

51 

37 

14* 

49 

Married  secondary  earners 

100 

52 

41 

11 

48 

Unmarried  secondary  earners 

100 

40 

30* 

10* 

60 

OCCUPATION 

Professional  and  managerial 
Clerical  and  sales 

y 

100 

44 

31 

12 

56 

Service 

100 

45 

35 

10* 

55 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 

b/ 

100 

52 

40 

12* 

48 

Unskilled  and  other 

ipo 

54 

44 

10* 

46 

^ Details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent. 
^ Distribution  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100  sample  cases. 


* Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small* 
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Table  2.  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 

BY  THEIR  1964  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS 

A.  BOTH  SEXES 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/) 


Selected  characteristics 

In  labor  force 
in  1964 

Out  of  labor  force 
in  1964 

at  time  of  1961—1962 
TEC  surveys 

Total 

Total 

Iknployed 

Unemnloved 

Total! 

1 xn  1963 

Total 

With  Tirork 
in  1963 

SEX 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Men 

55 

59 

59 

62 

60 

49 

38 

Women 

45 

41 

41 

38 

40 

51 

62 

AGE 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  35  years 

20 

27 

30 

19 

21 

11 

22* 

35  to  54  years 

34 

48 

50 

41 

43 

19 

27* 

55  to  64  years 

19 

14 

13 

2b 

19 

24 

26* 

65  years  or  over 

27 

11 

7 

21 

17* 

46 

25* 

FAMILY  STATUS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■ 

' 

One— person  households 
Multi— person  households: 

17 

16 

15 

19 

19 

18 

17* 

Primary  earners 

44 

45 

44 

48 

45 

44 

33 

Married  secondary  earners 

28 

27 

28 

23 

25 

30 

43 

Unmarried  secondary  earners 

11 

12 

13 

10* 

11* 

9 

7* 

OCCUPATION  ’ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Professional  and  managerial 

6 

8 

7 

10* 

10* 

5 

7* 

Clerical  and  sales 

25 

21 

20 

22 

24 

29 

27* 

Service 

13 

11 

11 

13 

10* 

14 

15* 

Skilled 

13 

12 

12 

13 

14* 

14 

11* 

Semiskilled 

21 

22 

22 

20 

18 

20 

24* 

Unskilled  and  other 

22 

26 

27 

22 

24 

18 

15* 

^7  Details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent* 

* Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small# 
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Table  2.  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 
by  their  1964  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS— Continued 

B.  MEN 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/  ) 


Selected  characteristics 
at  time  of  1961-1962 
TEC  surveys 

Total 

In  labor  force 
in  1964 

Out  of 
labor  force 
in  1964 

Total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

AGE 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  35  years 

18 

30 

34 

18 

1* 

35  to  54  years 

26 

39 

42 

32 

7 

55  to  64  years 

18 

16 

14 

23 

21 

65  years  or  over 

37 

14 

10 

26 

71 

Sr? 

FAMILY  STATUS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

One— person  households 

15 

16 

15 

18* 

14 

Multi-person  householdsi 

Primary  earners 

71 

67 

67 

68 

77 

Married  secondary  earners 

2* 

2* 

1* 

3* 

3* 

Unmarried  secondary*  earners 

11 

15 

17 

11* 

5* 

OCCUPATION 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Professional  and  managerial 

8 

10 

9 

12* 

5* 

Clerical  and  sales 

13 

12 

12 

12* 

16 

Service 

14 

12 

11 

15* 

17 

Skilled 

21 

18 

19 

18* 

26 

Semiskilled 

20 

20 

21 

18* 

19 

Unskilled  and  other 

23 

27 

28 

25 

17 

^7  details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent* 


Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small* 


Continued 
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Table  2, 


SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 
BY  THEIR  1964  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS- -Continued 

C.  WOMEN 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/  ) 


Selected  characteristics 
at  time  of  1961-1962 
TEC  surveys 

Total 

Xn  labor  force 
in  1964 

Out  of 
labor  force 
in  1964 

Total 

Employed 

Unemployed 

AGE 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  35  years 

22 

23 

24 

19* 

22 

35  to  54  years 

44 

59 

61 

55 

30 

55  to  64  years 

19 

12 

11 

13*' 

26 

65  years  or  over 

14 

6* 

4* 

12* 

22 

FAMILY  STATUS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

One-person  households 

19 

16 

15 

21* 

21 

Multi-person  households! 

Primary  earners 

12 

12 

12 

14* 

11 

Married  secondary  earners 

59 

63 

65 

56 

56 

Unmarried  secondary  earners 

f 

10 

8 

8* 

9* 

12 

OCCUPATION 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Professional  and  managerial 

5 

6* 

6* 

6* 

4* 

Clerical  and  sales 

38 

34 

32 

39 

42 

Service 

11 

10 

10 

9* 

11 

Skilled 

3* 

3* 

3* 

6* 

3* 

Semiskilled 

22 

24 

24 

23* 

21 

Unskilled  and  other 

21 

23 

25 

17* 

19 

17 


Details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent. 

Subjecjr  to  sampl.ing  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small* 
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Table  3 


i 


. REASONS  WHY  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES  WERE  OUT  OF  THE 
LABOR  FORCE  IN  1964  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 
(Per  cent  distribution  a/  ) 

Total  out  of  Reason  for  being  out  of  labor  force 

labor  force  ^ Retired  | Sick  | keeping  house  | Other 


BOTH  SEXES 

100 

61 

12 

23 

4 

Under  55  years 

100 

2* * 

21 

66 

11* 

55  years  or  over 

100 

86 

9 

4* 

1* 

MEN 

100 

84 

14 

d 

1* 

Under  55  years 

55  years  or  over 

100 

91 

8 

— 

1* 

WOMEN 

100 

38 

11 

44 

7* 

Under  35  years 

100 

4* 

84 

12* 

35  to  54  years 

100 

4* 

18* 

69 

10* 

55  years  or  over 

100 

77 

10* 

11* 

2* 

^ Details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent. 

L/  Excludes  persons  not  reporting  reason  for  being  out  of  labor  force, 
s/  Less  than  0,5  per  cent, 

^ Distribution  not  sbowi  -wliere  base  is  less  than  100  sample  cases, 

• Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small. 


Sex  and  age 
in  1961-1962 
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Table  4, 


> ; 


WEEKS  WORKED  IN  1963  BY  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES 
BY  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/  ) 


reeks  of  -work  in  1963 


Selected  characteristics 

Totall 

jn 

No  workl 
in  196^ 

With  work 
iin  1963 

Total 

reporting 

1 

to 

14 

15 

to 

25 

26 

to 

38 

39 

to 

47 

48 

or 

more 

Median 

weeks 

Per  cent 

Per 

oeni 

Total 

100 

45 

55 

100 

19 

18 

17 

11 

35 

35.4 

SEX 

Men 

100 

42 

58 

100 

18 

18 

17 

10 

37 

36.5 

Women 

100 

48 

52 

100 

21 

18 

18 

12 

31 

33,9 

LABOR  FORCE  STATUS* *  1964 

finployed 

100 

5 

95 

100 

10 

15 

18 

12 

44 

43.6 

Unemployed 

100 

35 

65 

100 

30 

32 

19 

8* 

12* 

22,0 

Out  of  labor  force 

100 

86 

14 

100 

60 

19* 

9* 

3* 

8* 

12,6 

Characteristics  at  time 

of  1961-1962  TEC  surveva 

, AGE 

Under  35  years 

100 

27 

73 

100 

15 

15 

17 

15 

39 

41,4 

35  to  54  years 

100 

27 

73 

100 

15 

18 

19 

11 

38 

38,1 

55  to  64  years 

100 

53 

47 

100 

31 

17* 

17* 

6* 

29 

27,4 

65  years  or  orer 

100 

77 

23 

100 

36 

30 

12* 

6* 

17* 

20,2 

FAMILY  STATUS 

One-person  households 

100 

48 

52 

100 

21 

25 

17* 

9* 

28 

29.3 

^^ti-person  households: 

Primary  earners 

100 

45 

55 

100 

18 

18 

16 

11 

38 

37,9 

Married  secondary  earners 

100 

45 

55 

100 

23 

18 

19 

10* 

31 

32,3 

Unmarried  secondary  earners 

100 

40 

60 

100 

13* 

13* 

19* 

14* 

41 

42,3 

OCCUPATION 

Professional  and  managez*ial 

100 

32 

68 

) 

40.1 

Clerical  and  sales 

100 

52 

48 

jlOO 

20 

17 

13 

10 

AO 

• JL 

38^3 

Sex*vice 

100 

51 

49 

100 

20« 

22* 

17* 

10* 

31 

32,2 

Skilled 

100 

47 

53 

100 

21* 

16* 

18* 

8* 

36 

35,1 

Semiskilled 

100 

42 

58 

100 

21 

18 

21 

11* 

29 

32.9 

Unskilled  and  other 

100 

39 

61 

100 

16 

20 

19 

12* 

34 

35.9 

Details  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding  to  the  nearest  per  cent* 
^ £xcludes  persons  not  reporting  irtiether  they  -worked  in  1963  or  not* 


• Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small* 
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Table  5.  1964  LABOm  FORCE  STATUS  OF  TEC  EXHAUSTEES  COMPARED 

WITH  their  labor  FORCE  STATUS  TMlEE  MONTHS  AFTER 

EXHAUSTINO  TEC  BENEFITS 


(Per  cent  distribution  a/  ) 


Sex  mad  labor  force  status 
in  1964 

Total 

habor  force  status  3 months  after  exhausting 
TIC  benefits  in  1961-1962 

In  labor  force 

Out  of 
labor  force 

Total  1 Xnployed  I Unemployed 

BOTH  SiXiS 

100 

84 

29 

55 

16 

Men 

100 

86 

32 

54 

14 

Women 

100 

81 

25 

56 

19 

BOTH  SEXES 

m. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  labor  force  in  1964^total 

54 

61 

82 

50 

20 

Ibaployed 

40 

45 

66 

35 

14 

w- 

Unemployed^te  t al 

14 

16 

15 

16 

7* 

Mth  work  in  1963 

9 

10 

13 

9 

4* 

Out  nf  iabop  foree  in  1964— total 
Wi  th  work  in.  1963 

46 

6 

39 

6 

18 

6 

50 

5 

80 

5* 

MEN 

100 

100 

100 

100 

«In  labor  force  in  1964— total 

59 

66 

V-  85 

55 

16* 

Bmployed 

43 

49 

70 

36 

10* 

Unemployed 

16 

18 

16 

19 

6* 

Out  of  labor  force  in  1964 

41 

34 

15 

45 

84 

WOMEN 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  labor  force  in  1964— ■total 

49 

54 

76 

45 

24 

Iknployed 

37 

42 

60 

33 

18* 

Unemployed 

12 

13 

15 

12 

7* 

Out  of  labor  force  in  1964 

51 

46 

24 

55 

76 

^ Ik  ^nay  net  add  to  total  ‘beeaase  of  rounding  to  the  n«»rea%  per  cwnt* 


• Subject  to  sani|)ling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  beoause  number  of  cases  is  small* 


1 
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Table  6.  MEDIAN  AGE  OF  TEC  CLAIMANTS  IN  1961-1962 
BY  SEX,  FAMILY  STATUS  AND  OCCUPATION  a/ 


> 

I r 

Family  status  and  occupation 

Both  sexes 

Men 

1 Women 

44*4  years 


57,3 

46.1 
42  .O 
44*6 


40,1  ^ 
A4m7 
46.7  ^ 

54.5  y 

47.5 
39.9 

jjl/  Tbe  median  ages  in  this  table  are  tkose  of  t&e  TEC  population  as  a i^olei  Khioh 
co»ts4ned  fever  older  persons  than  did  the  group  covered  by  the  1964  survey.  They  «^e 
presented  here  only  to  indicate  differences  in  age  between  different  categcries  of  ®EC 
claimants. 

^ Data  for  this  group  are  not  shown  in  Table  1 because  the  number  of  sample  cases 
from  the  1964  survey  is  too  small  to  be  significant. 

SOURCE:  N.Y.  State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment,  The  Long-Term  Unenr 

ployed , 1961-1962 , August  I964 , pp . I8  and  34 . 


ill  TEC  claimants  46.8  years  49.4  years 


FAMILY  STATUS 

One*-persen  households 

53.1 

49.4 

Multi-per s on  hou  s eheld  s * 

Primary  earners 

51.3 

52.5 

58.9 

Married  secondary  earners 

41.4 

Unmarried  secondary  earners 

33.5 

28.9 

OCCUPATION 

Professional  and  managerial 

45.5 

49.0 

CLerical  and  sales 

47.5 

53.9 

Service 

53.1 

56.9 

Skilled 

56.2 

56.5 

Semiskilled 

46.9 

46.0 

Unskilled  and  other 

39.5 

39.2 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 


The  persons  described  in  this  report  were  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  TEC  program  in  1961-62.  They 
were  part  of  the  sample  of  TEC  beneficiaries  cover- 
ed by  the  special  surveys  made  in  New  York  State 
during  the  life  of  the  program. 

THE  TEC  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  combat  the  effects  of  the  recession 
which  caused  a rapid  increase  in  unemployment  be- 
ginning in  the  summer  of  1960,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment passed  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961.  New  York  adopted  the 
abbreviation-  to  destgniite  this  Federal  pro- 

gram of  extended  benefits. 

As  this  Act  applied  in  New  York,  the  equivalent  of 
13  additional  full  weeks  of  benefits  was  available  to 
unemployed  workers  whose  benefit  rights  were  ter- 
minated under  the  permanent  State  unemployment 
insurance  program  after  receipt  of  26  full  weeks  of 
benefits  (or  by  expiration  of  benefit  years  in  a few 
cases).  Workers  whose  rights  were  terminated  at  any 
time  between  July  1,  1960  and  March  31,  1962  could 
claim  TEC  benefits. 

Claim  filing  began  in  New  York  on  April  10,  1961. 
No  new  claims  could  be  filed  after  March  31,  1962; 
unemployed  persons  who  had  already  qualified  for 
extended  benefits  before  that  date  could  continue  to 
receive  payments  until  July  1,  1962. 

THE  TEC  SURVEYS 

As  part  of  a nationwide  research  program  called 
for  by  the  Federal  Act,  New  York  conducted  a series 
of  surveys  of  TEC  claimants  in  1961  and  1962.  Two 
of  these  were  sources  of  data  used  in  this  report, 

1.  Family  Characteristics  Survey— provided  data 
on  the  personal  characteristics,  family  situations  and 
employment  background  for  a sample  of  15,034  TEC  ^ 
claimants. 


2.  Post-exhaustion  survey— covered  about  4,000  of 
the  tec  claimants  who  had  been  included  in  the 
Family  Characteristics  Survey  and  who  subsequently 
, exhausted  their  rights  to  13  weeks  of  TEC  benefits. 
A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  these  exhaustees, 
thrfee  months  after  they  had  exhausted  their  TEC  bene- 
fits, to  find  out  their  labor  force  status  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

The  dates  when  they  exhausted  their  benefits,  ex- 
tended from  July  1961  through  June  1962  and  their 
labor  force  experience  three  months  after  exhausting 
benefits  covered  the  period  from  October  1961  through 
September  1962.  Three-fourths  of  these  TEC  ex- 
haustees had  used  up  their  benefit  rights  by  the  end 
of  1961. 

The  results  of  these  TEC  surveys  were  published 
in  two  reports  by  the  New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Division  of  Employment: 

TEC  Claimants  in  Four  Survey  Periods,  New  York 
State,  1961-1962.  March  1963 

The  Long-Term  Unemployed,  1961-1962.  August 
1964 

THE  1964  SURVEY 

The  persons  who  had  replied  to  the  TEC  Post- 
Exhaustion  Survey  were  used  as  the  starting  sample 
for  the  follow-up  study  in  July-September  1964.  The 
mail  questionnaire  used  in  the  1964  study  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  Technical  Notes.  Despite  the  interval 
of  two  to  three  years  since  the  1961-62  survey,  usable 
questionnaires  were  received  from  about  three-fourths 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  mailed.  Most  of 
the  nonresponses  were  Post  Office  returns,  indicat- 
ing that  the  addressee  had  moved  and  left  no  address. 

The  characteristics  of  the  individuals  covered  by 
the  1964  survey  were  available  from  the  original 
Family  Characteristics  Survey,  and  their  labor  force 
experience  three  months  after  exhausting  TEC  bene- 
fits from  the  Post-Exhaustion  Survey. 
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Table  A.  NUMBER  OF  1961-1962  TEC  EXHAUSTEES  COVERED  IN 

1964  SURVEY  BY  ITEMS  REPORTED 


Items  reported 

Both  sexes 

Men 

Women 

Total  number  of  persons  to  whom 

a questionnaire  was  sent 

3,737 

2,  137 

1,600 

Nonrespondents 

912 

587 

325 

Respondents 

2,825 

1,550 

1,275 

1964  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS 

Total  respondents 

2,  825 

1,  550 

1,  275 

Employed 

1,  138 

667 

471 

Unemployed 

396 

245 

151 

Out  of  labor  force 

1,291 

638 

653 

WEEKS  WORKED  IN  1963 

TotaT  r-e  s-pondent  s 

2,8.25 

1,550 

1,275 

Without  work  in  1963 

1,"215 

619 

596 

With  work  in  1963 

1,482 

*841 

641 

Number  of  weeks  specified 

. 1,  384 

780 

604 

Number  of  weeks  not  specified 

98 

61 

37 

Not  reporting  on  work  in  1963 

128 

90 

38 

REASON  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 

LABOR  FORCE 

Total  out  of  labor  force 

1,  291 

638 

653 

Reporting  reason 

1,  280 

634 

646 

Not  reporting  reason 

11 

4 

7 

SOURCE  OF  LAST  JOB 

Total  reporting 

1,  404 

784 

620 

The  date  of  the  “last  week”  in  1964,  for  which 
each  person  reported  whether  he  was  working  or  look- 
ing for  work  or  neither,  varied  from  the  last  week  in 
July  to  the  second  week  in  September,  depending  on 
whether  he  replied  to  the  first,  second  or  third  mail- 
ing of  the  questionnaire.  Nearly  half  of  the  respon- 
dents replied  to  the  first  mailing  which  was  sent  out 
on  July  31,  1964.  About  35  per  cent  answered  after 
the  second  mailing  in  mid-August,  and  the  others 
replied  to  the  third  mailing  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 


Size  of  the  sample.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
3,737  former  TEC  exhaustees,  and  a total  of  2,825 
respondents  was  included  in  the  final  sample— all 
those  whose  labor  force  status  for  the  previous  week 
could  be  determined  from  the  answers  to  the  question- 
naire. The  number  of  respondents  in  the  final  sample, 
classified  by  their  labor  force  status,  and  the  number 
answering  the  other  questions  which  were  asked  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  Table  A. 
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Table  B.  AGE  OF  RESPONDENTS  AND  NONRESPONDENTS  BY  SEX 


Sex  and  age 
in  1961-62 

Per  cent  distribution  a/ 

Nonrespondents 
as  per  ceait 
of  total 

Total  persons 
canvassed 

Respondents 

Nonrespondents 

BOTH  SEXES 

100 

100 

100 

24 

Under  25  years 

8 

7 

12 

37 

25  to  34  years 

15 

13 

21 

34 

35  to  44  years 

18 

17 

24 

31 

45  to  54  years 

17 

18 

16 

22 

55  to  64  years 

17 

19 

12 

-17 

65  years  or  over 

24 

27 

16 

16 

Median  age  (years) 

50.0 

52.6 

42.2 

MEN 

lop 

100  . 

100 

27 

Under  25  years 

7 

6 

10 

40 

25  to  34  years 

14 

12 

20 

38 

35  to  44  years 

15 

12 

22 

40 

45  to  54  years 

14 

14 

'15 

29 

55  to  64  years 

17 

18 

12 

20 

65  years  or  over 

33 

37 

21 

17 

Median  age  (years) 

54.6 

58.1 

43.9 

WOMEN 

100 

100 

100 

20 

Under  25  years 

9 

8 

15 

33 

25  to  34  years 

16 

14 

23 

29 

35  to  44  years 

23 

22 

26 

23 

45  to  54  years 

21 

22 

18 

17 

55  to  64  years 

17 

19 

11* 

13* 

65  years  or  over 

14 

• 7* 

11* 

Median  age  (years) 

45.8 

47.6 

39.6 

Subject  to  sampling  error  of  more  than  25  per  cent  because  number  of  cases  is  small, 
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Effect  of  nonresponse.  “Respondents,”  ^s  used 
here,  were  those  persons  who  returned  a usablfe  ques- 
tionnaire, defined  as  one  which  showed  current  labor 
force  status  (as  of  “last  week”).  The  912  “nonre- 
spondents” represented  24  per  cent  of  the  total  to 
whom  questionnaires  were  mailed.  They  were  divided 
by  reason  for  nonresponse  as  follows:  Post  Office 
returns— 15  per  cent,  no  reply  at  all— 6 per  cent, 
known  to  be  deceased  as  reported  by  relative  or  Post 
Office— 3 per  cent  and  blank  or  incomplete  returns— 
less  than  1 per  cent. 

Although  nonrespondents  differed  from  respon- 
dents in  a number  of  ways,  adjustment  of  the  1964 


labor  force  status  of  the  respondents  to  take  into 
account  the  characteristics  of  the  nonrespondents 
results  in  no  significant  change.  The  most  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  characteristics  of  respon- 
dents and  nonrespondents  was  their  age.  Nonrespon- 
dents were  considerably  younger.  (See  Table  B.) 

One  of  the  reasons  usually  given  to  explain  a lower 
rate  of  response  among  younger  persons  is  that-mrd^re 
of  them  are  employed  and  too  preoccupied  to  return 
the  forms.  The  results  of  this  survey  show  that  mobil- 
ity is  also  an  important  factor.  The  proportion  of  Post 
Office  returns  was  higher  among  younger  than  among 
older  persons  canvassed. 


Table  C.  ACTUAL  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  OF  RESPONDENTS  COMPARED  WITH 
THEIR  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  WHEN  ADJUSTED  BY  AGE 
OF  NONRESPONDENTS 

(Per  cent  distribution) 


Labor  force  status 

Both  sexes 

Men 

Women 

Actual 

Adjusted  by 
age  of  non- 
respondents 

Actual 

Adjusted  by 
age  of  non- 
respondents 

Actual 

Adjusted  by 
age  of  non- 
resDondents 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

In  laho-r  force 

57 

59 

63 

49 

50 

Employed 

r 

43 

43 

47 

37 

38 

Unemployed 

[aJ 

14 

16 

16 

12 

12 

Out  of  labor  force 

45 

43 

41 

37 

51 

50 

Table  C shows  the  effect  of  adjusting  the  1964 
labor  force  status  of  respondents  to  take  account  of 
the  age  of  nonrespondents.  The  labor  force  parti- 
cipation rate  would  have  been  slightly  higher  among 
men  but  about  the  same  among  women  if  all  persons 
canvassed  had  replied  to  the  survey.  The  adjusted 
figures  in  Table  C were  derived  by  assuming  that 
the  labor  force  status  of  nonrespondents  in  each  age 
group  was  the  same  as  that  of  respondents  in  the  like 
age  group. 

Although  the  labor  force  status  of  the  1964  survey 
group  was  little  affected  by  the  varying  response  rate 


from  different  age  groups,  their  median  age  of  52.6 
years  (as  of  1961-62)  was  higher  than  the  median  age 
of  46.0  years  among  all  persons  who  exhausted  TEC 
benefits  during  the  life  of  the  program.  (See  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment, 
The  Long-Term  Unemployed,  1961-1962,  Table  E, 
p.  157.)  This  age  difference  is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  several  factors  associated  with  the  making  of  the 
TEC  surveys  in  1961-1962  and  the  follow-up  study  in 
1964.  Because  of  their  higher  age,  the  1964  survey 
group  may  not  be  entirely  representative  of  all  TEC 
exhaustees. 
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Sampling  error.  As  with  all  sample  results,  the 
sample  estimates  published  in  this  report  may  differ 
from  what  would  have  been  obtained  if  all  TEC  ex- 
haustees  had  been  enumerated.  Sampling  theory  pro- 
vides methods  for  measuring  the  variation  of  an  es- 
timate due  solely  to  random  sampling  errors.  A com- 
mon measure  of  the  size  of  the  variation  is  the  stand- 
ard error.  The  chances  are  two  out  of  three  that  an 
estimate  from  a sample  differs  from  a complete  count 
by  less  than  one  standard  error.  The  chances  are  90 
out  of  100  that  the  difference  is  less  than  1.645  stand- 
ard errors. 


The  expected  sampling  variation  is  dependent  on 
the  size  of  the  sample.  The  larger  a sample,  the 
smaller  is  the  expected  sampling  variation.  Table  D 
shows  the  sampling  variation  to  be  expected  at  the 
.90  confidence  level  for  different  selected  cell  sizes 
within  the  total  sample  of  2,825  cases. 

For  this  size  sample,  a cell  of  43  cases  is  subject 
to  a sampling  error  of  25  per  cent  at  the  indicated 
confidence  level.  In  Tables  1 to  5,  which  present  the 


data  from  this  survey~in  terms  of  percentage  distri- 
butions for  different  characteristics,  any  cell  which 
contained  less  than  43  cases  has  been  noted  by  an 
asterisk  (*)  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that 
particular  percentage  is  subject  to  more  than  a 25  per 
cent  sampling  error. 

Other  survey  errors.  All  surveys,  whether  based  on 
sample  or  complete  enumeration,  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  errors  other  than  random  errors  of  sampling 
and  nonresponse  errors.  These  other  non-sampling 
errors  include  inaccurate  responses,  faulty  editing  or 
classification,  and  tabulating  errors.  These  will  af- 
fect the  closeness  with  which  an  estimate  of  the 
size  or  value  of  a universe  characteristic  based  upon 
the  sample  (the  statistic)  may  approach  the  sought- 
for  true  value  of  the  universe  characteristic  (the 
parameter).  While  sampling  errors  can  be  estimated, 
non-sampling  errors  cannot;  consequently,  the  sam- 
ples are  collectively  affected  by  these  errors  to  an 
unknown  degree.  However,  every  attempt  has  been 
* made  to  keep  these  errors  to  a minimum,  including  the 
design  of  the  mail  questionnaire  and  a check  of  the 
responses  for  reasonableness  and  consistency  of 
the  answers  to  the  various  questions  asked. 


Table  D.  PER  CENT  ERROR  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  VARYING  SAMPLE  CELL  SIZES 
AT  A .90  CONFIDENCE  LEVEL  FOR  A SAMPLE  OF  2,825  CASES 


Sample  cell  size 

Per  cent  error 
of  estimate  (1.645 
standard  errors) 
at  a .90  confidence 
level 

Sample  cell  size 
as  per  cent  of 
total  sample 

Chances  are  90  out  of 
100  that  true  proportion 
lies  between 

5 

80 

0.18 

0.04-0.32 

11 

50 

0.39 

0.19-  0.59 

30 

30 

1.06 

0.74-  1.38 

43 

25 

1.52 

^ 1.14-  1.90 

116 

15 

4.10 

3.48-  4.72 

247 

10 

8.74 

7.87-  9.61 

783 

5 

• 27.70 

26.32-29.08 

29 
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DIVISlO^i^l^ePP^YMENT 

Research  and  Statistics  Office 

370  Seventh  Avenue  - New  York  1,  New  York  - LOngacre  3-7660 


The  Division  of  Employment  is  conducting  a study  in  order  to  determine  w^ays  to  improve  its 
services  to  New  York  workers.  You  con  help  by  answering  the  questions  below.  Please  complete 
the  form  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  which  does  not  need  a stomp. 

Your  answers  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  will  not  affect  any  future  claims  for  bene- 
fits in  any  way.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


1.  Were  you  working  lost  week? Yes  ZZ7  No  /~7 

2.  If  you  were  not  working  lost  week,  were  you  looking  for  work? Yes  ZI7  No  ZZ7 

3.  If  you  did  not  work  or  look  for  work  lost  week,  what  was  the  main  reason? 


Check  one  answer  below 


0.  Hod  job  but  did  not  work 

(on  temporary  layoff,  vocation,  sick,  etc.).  /~~7 


b.  Keeping  house ZZ7 

c.  Going  to  school  ZI7 

d.  Reti  red ZI7 


e.  Other  reason  . ZZ7 

If  you  check  this  box,  please 
explain  the  reason: 


4.  Did  you  work  at  all  in  1963? Yes  /Z7  • No  /~^ 

If  you  worked  in  1963,  about  how  many  weeks  did  you  work?' weeks 


5.  If  you  hove  worked  at  all  since  the  beginning  of  1963,  ho^w  did  you  get  your  last  job? 


Friends  or  relatives /~7 

b.  Newspaper  help-wanted  ads ZZ7 

c.  New  York  State  Employment  Office ZZ7 

d.  Private  employment  agency JZJ 


Check  one  answer  below 

e.  Other  way /~7 

If  you  check  this  box,  please 
describe  how  you  got  the  job: 
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CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
RESEARCH-DEVELOPMENT-TRAINING 


The  Center  for  Rfsearch,  Development,  and  Training  in  Occupational  Education  was  approved 
and  established  as  a iesearch  and  Development  Center  in  1965,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  4(c) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  The  initial  approval  was  for  20  months,  ending  31  January, 
1967.  The  proposal  for  the  continuation  of  the  Center  for  five  years,  beginning  1 February,  1967,' 
has  been  gpproved  and  the  continuation  program  is  in  operation.  The  total  program,  which  has  em- 
phasi^d  research  in  crucial  problems  in  occupational  education  since  its  Inception,  has  been  divided 
into  five  complementary  programs.  Including  a research  program,  an  evaluation  program,  a research 
development  program,  a research  training  program  (In  occupational  education),  and  a services  and 
conferences  program.  The  Center  is  designed  and  organized  to  serve  the  nation,  with  special  orienta- 
tion to  the  southern  states. 

• 

The  Center  is  part  of  the  program  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Educational  Resources 
Devetopment  Branch,  Division  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  Bureau  of  Research,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  The  Center  is  located  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  and  has  been  established  as  an  integral  unit  within  the  University.  The 
program  of  the  Center  cuts  across  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences,  Education,  Liberal 
Arts,  and  Physical  Sciences  and  AppMed  Mathematics  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at'  Raleigh 
Cooperating  and  participating  Departments  include  the  Departmerit  of  Adult  Education,  Agriculturai 
Education,  Economics,  Experimental  Statistics,  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  Occupational  In- 
formation and  Guidance,  Politics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 


THE  GENTER  SERVICES  AND  CaNFERENCil  PRMRAM 

The  Services  and  Conferences  Program  of  the  Center  is  established  to  facilitate  the  coordination 
of  the  program  of  the  Center  with  other  agencies  and  individuals  interested  in  research,  development 
and  evaluation  In  occupational  education;  to  arrange  for  consultation  assistance  with  Center  staff 
members  for  those  who  need  and  request  it;  jand  to  disseminate  the  products  of  research  and  related 
actiyities  of  the  Center.  In  addition’,  the  Progrdfn  has  provided  and  will  continue  to  provide, assistance 
in  p|Qnning  a^^^  conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  and  institutes  which  either  are  related 

to  the  research,  developmeQt  and  training  programs  of  the  (lenter,  or  ore  related  to  the  interests  of 
other  aiencies  which  are  relevant  to  the  program  of  the  Center.  Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these 

seminars  and  institutes  w Hr  be -published  In  the  CENTER  SEMINAR  AND 
CGNFERENCi  REPORT  Series,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Services  and  CorTfeTences  Program.  For 
additional  Information  regarding  the  Services  and  Conferences  Program,  please  write  to: 

Dr., Charles  H.  Rogers,  Coordinator 

Services  and  Conferences 

Center  for  Occupational  Education 

P.  0.  Box  5082  (2100  Hillsborough  Street) 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 


U.S.  DEPARTHEHT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOH  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATIOH 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 
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The  seminar  reported  herein  was  performed  pursuant  to  a 
contract  with  the  Office  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education-,  and  Welfare.  Contractors  undertaking 
such  projects  under  Government  sponsorship  are  encouraged 
to  express  freely  their  professional  judgment  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  project.  Points  of  view  or  opinions  stated 
do  not,  therefore,  necessarily  represent  official  Office 
of  Education  position  or  policy. 
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PREFACE 


If  changes  are  to  be  made  in  programs  of  occupational  education  to 
render  these  programs  more  effective,  then  it  is  essential  that  personnel 
at  the  local  administrative  level  who  deign  to  innovate““who  dare  to  be 
different ““be  identified,  encouraged,  and  assisted  in  the  initiation  of 
developmental  and  related  programs  in  occupational  education. 

Sam  Geel^:,  Program  Specialist,  Region  III  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Depart“ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  conceived  of  the  need  for  encouraging 
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and  assisting  local  personnel  to  initiate  new  programs.  He  was  aware  of 
the  paucity  of  developmental  programs  underway  under  the  sponsorship  of 
local  school  districts.  He  requested  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education 
to  organize  a seminar,  on  an  experimental  basis,  to  stimulate  interest  in 
and  provide  assistance  in  initiating  such  programs.  He  contacted  state 
directors  of  vocational  education  in  Region  III,  and  requested  that  they 
nominate  personnel  from  local  administrative  units  to  be  invited  to  parti“ 
cipate  in  the  seminar.  It  is  a pleasure  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Geek's  leader“ 
ship  in  organizing  the  seminar,  and  to  indicate  that  the  seminar  resulted 
from  joint  efforts  of  the  Region  III  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education. 

Expressions  of  appreciation  are  due  to  C.  Cayce  Scarborough  and 
Charles  H.  Rogers,  who  were  seminar  chairmen,  and  to  Durwin  M.  Hanson, 
who  was  a member  of  the  planning  committee. 

The  Center  is  indebted  to  the  consultants  whose  presentations 
were  instrumental  to  the  success  of  the  seminar.  Lloyd  G.  Benham,  Prin“ 
cipal,  and  Mary  Pace,  Vocational  Supervisor,  Hudson  High  School,  Hudson, 

ii 


Ohio,  presented  a succinct  and  challenging  report  of  their  experience  in 
initiating  a developmental  program  in  vocational  education  at  Hudson  High 
School,  a program  that  is  supported,  in  part,  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Lloyd  J,  Phipps, 
University  of  Illinois,  presented  two  stimulating  papers  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  developing  programs.  The  resources  available  to  local  per- 
sonnel for  Research  Coordinating  Units,  Regional  Educational  Laboratories, 
and  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  were  outlined  by  Carl  F.  Lamar, 
Director,  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit;  Frank  A.  Schmidtlein, 

Program  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Research,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  and 
Selz  C.  Mayo,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
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and  formerly  Acting  Director,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  respectively 
One  of  the  objectives  of  the  seminar  was  to  determine  how  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  may  function  more  effectively 
in  providing  assistance  for  the  initiation  of  developmental  and  related 
programs.  Suggestions  along  this  line  submitted  by  the  seminar  partici- 
pants have  been  especially  helpful. 

John  K.  Coster,  Director 
Center  for  Occupational  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many  people  have  been  talking  about  Innovative  Programs  in  Occupational 
Education,  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  especially  the  hearings 
connected  with  this  legislation,  gave  a national  "push"  to  the  consideration 
of  innovative  programs.  Many  strong  supporters  of  vocational  education 
clearly  indicated  that  "more  of  the  same"  would  not  be  adequate  nor  acceptable 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Regional  Seminar  for  Local  Personnel  recognized  the  need  to 
involve  directly  those  people  closest  to  the  on-going  programs  in  all  areas 
of  Occupational  Education.  There  are  two  major  reasons  for  this  basic 
guiding  principle.  First,  the  local  directors  and  teachers  are  working 
"where  the  action  is,"  If  innovative  programs  are  really  going  to  take 
place,  a key  point  of  change  will  be  at  the  local  level.  Second,  local 
leaders  are  frequently  not  included  in  conferences  and  seminars  devoted 
to  discussing  innovative  programs.  For  these  two  major  reasons,  effort  was 
made  to  invite  people  directly  involved  in  local  programs  in  all  areas  of 
Occupational  Education.  Participation  at  the  seminar  and  comments  from 
those  attending  indicated  that  the  assumptions  underlying  the  involvement 
of  local  leaders  was  sound,  and  that  further  involvement  of  other  local 
leaders,  such  as  high  school  principals,  was  greatly  needed. 

Major  presentations  of  the  seminar  are  included  in  this  report,  along 
with  pertinent  reactions  of  seminar  participants  developed  in  small  group 
work  sessions.  No  attempt  was  made  to  report  the  minute  details  of  the 
seminar,  but,  rather  to  present  major  contributions  which  impacted  on  the 
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seminar  objectives. 


An  expression  of  appreciation  is  extended  to  those  who  appeared  on  the 
seminar  program.  A special  word  of  thanks  is  extended  to  Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson, 
Administrative  Dean  for  Research  and  North  Carolina  State  University  for 
making  an  informal  luncheon  address  on  the  total  research  effort  at  the 
University. 

Follow-up  of  this  Regional  Seminar  in  the  various  states  represented 
is  planned  by  Dr.  Charles  Rogers  of  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  who 
cooperated  in  planning  and  conducting  the  seminar. 

c . c . s . 

C.  H.  R. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SEMINAR 


1.  To  stimulate  the  initiation  of  developmental, 
experimental,  demonstration,  pilot,  exemplary, 
and  innovative  programs  in  occupational  education 
at  the  local  administrative  level. 

2.  To  assist  local  occupational  education  personnel 
in  planning  such  programs. 

3.  To  develop  strategies  by  and  through  which  the 
Center  may  provide  consultation  and  assistance 
for  the  initiation  and  execution  of  developmental 
and  related  programs  in  cooperation  with  Research 
Coordinating  Units  and  other  research  organizations. 
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PROGRAM  PLANNERS 

Cayce  Scarborough,  Professor,  School  of  Education,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh 

' Durwin  Hanson,  Professor,  School  of  Education,  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh 

Sam  Geek,  Program  Specialist,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Charlottes 
ville,  Virginia 

Charles  Rogers,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Education,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh 

John  Coster,  Director,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh 


CONSULTANTS 

Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  Professor,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 

Carl  F.  Lamar,  Director,  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  University  of  Kentucky 

Frank  A.  Schmidtlein,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lloyd  G.  Benham,  Principal,  Hudson  Public  Schools,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Mary  Pace,  Vocational  Supervisor,  Hudson  Public  Schools,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Selz  C.  Mayo,  Head,  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Local  public  school  personnel  who  have  responsibilities  for  directing, 
supervising,  or  conducting  research  activities  in  occupational  education, 
and  who  have  a keen  interest  in  planning  and  initiating  innovative  programs, 
and  projects. 


Mary  Allshouse,  Lafayette  Vocational  Technical  School,  Springhill  Drive, 
Lexington,  Kentucky  40503 

Thomas  S.  Badlwin,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27607 

Fred  Bartel,  Director,  Jef f ersontown  Vocational  Technical  School,  3101  Blue 
Bird  Lane,  Jef fersontown,  Kentucky  40029 

Robert  Carter,  Croom  Vocational  School,  Box  3323,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland 

Joseph  R.  Clary,  Director,  North  Carolina  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 

Juan  Col6n,  Regional  Education  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico 

Loula  Connelly,  Area  Supervisor,  Home  Economics  Education,  Brunswick  County, 
Lawrenceville , Virginia  23868 

Edwin  Crawford,  Bureau  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Ramond  Cunningham,  Jackson  County  Schools,  Ripley,  West  Virginia 

Ruth  Edwards,  Business  Education,  South  Charleston  High  School,  South 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

George  T.  Gabriel,  Supervisor,  Educational  Research,  Baltimore  County  Board 
of  Education,  Aigburth  Manor,  Towson,  Maryland  21204 

Sam  Geek,  Region  III  Office,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Charlottesville, 
Virginia 

Durwin  M.  Hanson,  Industrial  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 

Addison  Hobbs,  Director,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  3331  Prospect  Street, 
N.W. , Washington,  D.  C.  20007 
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C.  I.  Jones,  Agricultural  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 

J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  Tompkins  Hall,  North  Carolina 
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THE  NEED  FOR  DEVELOPING  A NEW  KIND 
OF  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Lloyd  G.  Benham,  High  School  Principal  ' 

Hudson  Ohio  Public  Schools 
Hudson,  Ohio 

It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  be  here  in  Raleigh  today;  not  because  of  what 
we  have  to  say,  but  because  of  the  opportunity  Mrs.  Pace  and  I will  have  to 
get  new  ideas  from  you.  If  each  participant  here  can  leave  with  one  new  idea 
to  try  when  he  returns  to  his  school,  this  seminar  will  be  very  successful. 

Let  me  say  that  we  are  not  experts,  although  we  are  far  enough  away 
from  home  today  to  qualify  as  such.  Neither  do  we  profess  to  have  answers  to 
many  educational  problems;  so,  we  are  not  professors. 

My  co-worker,  Mrs.  Pace,  has  a title  of -Vocational  Supervisor.  We 
do  not  know  for  sure  what  this  is,  but  neither  does  anyone  else,  so  we  are 
safe  in  that  respect.  I have  a title  of  high  school  principal,  most  people 
know  what  a principal  is,  and  very  few  are  safe  in  any  respect.  Someone 
recently  described  a principal  as  being  a mouse  who  is  trying  to  become  a 
rat. 

This  sounded  good  to  me  until  I heard  a national  figure  in  education 
tell  what  a superintendent  should  and  should  not  do,  then  I became  very 
confused.  The  question  was  asked  of  this  national  figure  if  he  thought  super- 
intendents  should  be  leaders  in  curriculum  changes.  His  reply  was:  "For 

heavens  sakes,  no.  The  superintendent  should  buy  the  soup,  the  soap  and  the 

\ 

paper,  and  let  the  teachers  who  have  the  students  work  out  the  required  changes 
if  they  are  to  be  successful." 
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I,  too,  am  convinced  that  changes  in  education  cannot  be  developed  at 
an  upper  level  and  handed  down  to  the  teachers.  But,  let  me  say  quickly,  do 
not  give  these  teachers  the  responsibility  of  developing  new  programs  during 
the  school  year  at  a time  when  they  are  already  carrying  a full  load  or  more 
with  a teaching  assignment.  Think  of  employing  those  involved  for  one  or  two 
months  in  the  summer  when  the  pressures  are  off  and  the  teachers  have  a clear 
mind  to  reflect  on  what  they  have  been  doing  and  ways  of  improving  or  changing 
for  better  results.  • 

Of  course,  this  takes  extra  money,  so  if  your  system  is  like  most  of 
the  ones  I am  acquainted  with,  it  will  take  some  real  salesmanship  on  your 
part  to  get  started.  Maybe  this  is  an  area  where  you  can  use  your  school 

•i  * 

« 

superintendent  to  assist.  Teachers  are  natural  salesmen  (that  is,  if  they 
are  good  teachers)  so  they  will  not  permit  the  lack  of  money  to  block  their 
way  if  there  is  a sincere  desire  for  improved  educational  programs  for  their 
students. 

If  you  are  from  a state  similar  to  Ohio,  after  election  day,  tomorrow, 
all  the  educational  ills  will  be  corrected.  At  least  the  politicians  have 
made  some  great  promises  for  money  that  should  go  toward  education  in  the 
state.  But  these  great  promises  have  been  made  before  and,  really,  no  one 
is  expecting  any  great  changes.  Politicians  use  the  term  education  similar 
to  the  way  some  women  use-sex  appeal.' 

In  Ohio  we  have  the  same  problems  that  all  high  schools  are  facing 
in  the  U.  S.  Eighty  percent  of  the  high  school  students  in  Ohio  are  scheduled 
into  college  preparatory  classes.  Thirty  percent  of  these  students  enter 
college.  Out  of  every  one  hundred  students  entering  first  grade,  twenty-five 
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will  be  drop-outs  before  the  end  of  twelve  years.  I am  not  critical  of  the 
college  preparatory  programs-they  are  stronger  now  than  ever  before.  They 
should *be,  after  so  much  work  and  money  have  been  spent  by  the  states  and 
federal  government  over  the  past  ten  years.  But  I am  very  critical  of  the 
fact  that  programs  have  not  been  developed  to  take  better  care  of  the  majority 
of  our  secondary  school  students.  All  of  us  in  the  profession  are  guilty 
of  permitting  this  to  happen.  Many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  college 
preparation  program  are  there  because  it  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  There 
have  been  times  in  my  experience  when  I felt  it  was  really  the  smart  students 
who  were  dropping  out  rather  than  the  students  of  lower  ability,  and  some 
of  these  students  had  valid  reasons  for  doing  so.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there 
cannot  be  a universal  single  best  program  that  can  be  used  in  all  schools. 

This  statement  may  make  vocational  educators  a bit  uneasy,  but  when  you  see 
what  has  happened  to  the  Vocational  High  Schools  in  New  York  City  and  some 
of  the  other  eastern  cities,  you  get  the  message. 

It  has  been  reported  that  all  but  two  of  New  York  City's  nine  voca- 
tional high  schools  are  closing  their  doors  and  the  vocational  programs  are 
being  placed  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
Boston  area  are  experiencing  the  same  difficulties  as  did  New  York.  And, 
remember  these  were  the  first  areas  to  have  vocational  schools  dating  back 
to  the  early  1900 's. 

It  concerns  me  to  hear  educator:^  use  the  term  "meeting  the  needs  of 
students".  To  many  people,  both  in  and  outside  the  ranks  of  education,  meeting 
the  needs  is  to:  provide  bus  transportation,  hot  lunches,  drinking  fountains, 

4‘ 

restrooms,  and  beautiful  buildings.  Granted,  these  are  important,  but  they 
hardly  meet  the  real  needs  of  any  individual's  educational  development. 
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Just  for  a minute,  go  back  to  your  own  school.  What  are  the  complaints 
you  hear  most  often  from  parents  and  the  community?  I would  hazard  a guess 
that  it  is  the  "4-B's".  Busses,  Beans,*  Buildings,  and  Basketball.'  Seldom 
do  you  ever  hear  the  parents  criticize  the  curriculum  their  child  is  exposed 
to.'  Because  of  community  pressures,  issues  centering  around  the  "4-B's"  have 
forced  leaders  in  school  systems  to  devote  more  and  more  time  to  the  things 
farthest  away  from  the  classroom. 

Hudson  High  School,  where  Mrs.  Pace  and  I are  employed,  presently  has 
an  enrollment  of  700  high  school  students.  Hudson  is  a suburban  area  located 
between  Akron  and  Cleveland,  and  is  in  a cluster  of  other  industrial  cities 
in  north-eastern  Ohio.  In  1960,  we  began  to  keep  a follow-up  record  of  our 
graduating  students.  By  1964,  we  had  some  very  revealing  and  shocking 
information-at  least  to  me  it  was.  Approximately  seventy  percent  of  our 
students  were  enrolling  in  college  after  high  school.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  approximately  fifty  percent  were  still  in  school,  but  only  thirty 
percent  were  sticking  it  out  for  a four-year  degree. 

In  1964  and  1965,  eighty  percent  of  our  graduating  seniors  were 

entering  a two  or  four-year 'cdlle^ 1 only  bring  these  figures  up  to 

give  you  a little  idea  of  the  type  of  community  in  which  we  work.  It  is 

a community  that  is  "prestige  conscious"  and  the  thing  to  do  to  be  "IN"  is 

to  enroll  in  college.  The  remaining  twenty  percent  of  our  student  body  were 

enrolled  in  what  we  called  a general  course.  It  consisted  of  watered-down 

college  preparatory  courses,  plus  good  industrial  arts,  home  economics, 

% 

and  business  education  facilities. 

This  is  the  way  we  thought  we  were  meeting  the  needs  for  those  enrolled 
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in  the  general ' curriculum.  As  our  school  enrollment  was  growing,  our  enroll" 

« 

ment  in  the  general  course  was  decreasing  in  size  and  the  college  preparatory 
enrollment  was  unrealistically  increasing.  We  had  problems,  and  I imagine 
many  of  you  are  faced  with  these  same  problems.  Our  counselors  were  doing 
their  best  to  inform  many  students  and  their  parents  that  they  did  not 
belong  in  the  college  preparatory  program,  but  when  they  were  questioned  by 
these  same  students  and  parents,  of  other  possibilities,  the  counselors  were 
stymied  and  immediately  had  to  defend  a program  that  they  knew  wasn't  worth 
very  much  expect  for  accumulating  required  credit  toward  graduation.  With 
the  results  of  the  four  years  of  research  on  our  former  graduates,  our 
guidance  department  made  a report  of  their  findings  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
So,  now  more  people  were  beginning  to  wonder  what  could  be  done. 

Our  first  move  was  to  contact  the_  State  Department  to  get  in  some 
detail  what  we  could  put  into  our  school  program  in  the  line  of  vocational 
training  that  would  have  a more  realistic  approach  than  the  general  course 
of  study  being  used.  The  only  thing  we  did  find  out  was  that  they  could 
not  help.  Perhaps  I would  have  been  as  well  off  spending  my  day  in  the 
furnace  room  with  the  janitors,  those  fellows  always  have  a philosophy  and 
sage  advice  to  offer  on  any  subjecc. 

Our  school  district  is  what  Ohio  calls  "a  non~additional  aid  district"- 
which  means  that  a minimum  amount  of  state  financial  support  is  given.  More 
money  goes  to  the  so-called  poorer  districts  ~th  the  state.  The  State  Depart- 
ment was  quite  willing  for  us  to  push  for  formation  of  an  area  vocational 
high  school  which  involves  a number  of  local  districts.  However,  there 
seemed  to  us  better  ways  of  approaching  the  problem  of  vocational  education 
without  its  being  so  complicated,  so  we  turned  our  efforts  to  investigating 
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what  other  schools  were  doing.  This  did  not  consume  much  time,  because,  even 
though  all  recognized  the  lack  of  a going .program,  very  few  were  giving  it  a 
second  thought. 

Our  second  move  was  with  the  staff  who  were  teaching  these  students. 

The  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  teachers  were  well  aware  that  they 
were  losing  students  regardless  of  how  much  they  tried  to  improve  their 
programs.  All  evidence  of  Industrial  Arts  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  year 
indicated  it  was  dead,  so,  we  decided  to  bury  it  and  start  a new  approach. 

Home  Economics  also  needed  changes  if  it  were  to  be  appealing,  so  things  did 
begin  to  happen  -within  our  teaching  staff. 

The  students  were  surveyed  to  see  what  they  thought  they  wanted.  This 

told  us  more.  Parents  were  informally  questioned  about  their  concern  for  their 

child's  education.  A breakfast  was  held  with  a dozen  business  and  industrial 

men  brought  in  to  discuss  our  problem  with  us.  They  were  very  helpful,  and 

the.  thing  that  I remember  most  came  from  the  personnel  director  of  a large 

% 

General  Motors  plant  in  our  district  who  said,  "Teach  the  people  to  be  honest 
and  dependable.  If  you  do  that  much,  we  will  train  them  to  our  needs  when 
employed. " 

Looking  back  at  our  approach,  it  would  appear  we  were  doing  what 
Frank  Robinson  or  Mickey  Mantel  tries  to  do  as  he  comes  to  bat  each  time;  that 
is,  to  knock  a homerun.  We  used  the  students  as  home  plate,  the  staff  at 
‘first,  parents  at  second,  and  the  tax-payers  on  third.  The  position  of 
administration  was  the  pitcher's  mound,  which  is  the  closest  position  to  all 
bases.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a home  run  hitter  being  called  out  because  he 
hit  one  out  of  the  ballpark  and  missed  a base?  They  know  it  is  important  to 
touch  every  base  if  they  are  to  score,  and  we  were  well  aware  of  the  need  to  ' 
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touch  every  base  if  we  were  to  score. 

With  the  information  gained  from  the  students,  parents,  business  and 
industry,  and  a considerable  amount  of  brain  storming  wi,th  teachers  involved, 
we  had  gathered  sufficient  Information  to  get  us  started.  With  teachers, 
counselors  and  the  aid  of  a very  capable  secretary  acquainted  with  school 
operations,  a program  with  goals  and  objectives  was  put  together. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  replace  the  general  curriculum  for  the  non-college  preparatory 
student  with  a pre-vocational  education  program. 

2.  To  provide  all  students  not  planning  a college  education  with  pre- 
vocational  training  in  the  school  or  work  experience  in  the  local  community. 

3.  To  re-evaluate  and  adjust  the  basic  education  program  and  to  make 
all  courses  more  stimulating  and  realistic  for  students. 

4.  To  develop  a broad  educational  program  which  would  help  to  improve 
student  attitudes  toward  themselves,  school  and  work,  and  to  make  high  school 
a worthwhile  learning  experience  for  non-college  oriented  students. 

*r 

Being  an  administrator,  I continually  kept  making  the  same  mistakes 
over  and  over  in  the  development  of  the  program.  I could  see  the  cost  pro- 
jecting into  something  that  I personally  felt  was  not  possible.  Often  I 
thought  teachers  and  counselors  were  real  dreamers,  but  each  time  they  referred 
me  back  to  the  original  objectives-to  quiet  me  down. 

Upon  completion  of  the  first  draft  of  the  program,  the  projected 
estimate  of  cost  for  it  was  approximately  $40,000  which  included  equipment 
and  four  additional  staff  members.  At  this  time  a presentation  of  the 
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program  was  made  to  our  own  board  of  educationo  My  proposal  was  that  they  pay 
up  to  $20,000  and  I would  contact  The  Ford  Foundation  to  see  if  this  program 
would  qualify  for  a grantT 

It  took  only  a wfeek  to  get  an  answer  back,  a very  pleasant  letter, 
but  the  answer  was  ”Noc"  They  had  just  recently  given  a grant  to  a school 
in  Massachusetts  with  a similar  proposal » But  they  felt  our  program  was 
sound  and  suggested  we  contact  the  U»  S.  Office  of  Education  to  see  if  they 
might  assist  with  money  made  available  through  the  1963  Vocational  Education 
Act,  for  pilot  and  experimental  programSo 

A telephone  call  to  the  U»  S.  Office  of  Education  was  made  and  within 
three  days  we  had  a stack  of  material  and  forms  which  required  us  to  tell  in 
detail  our  complete  program»  These  forms  alone  could  defeat  the  weakhearted, 
and  I must  confess  having  had  second  thoughts  on  several  occasions  which  almost 
led  me  to  the  circular  file.  But  each  time  I thought  of  the  students  and 
teachers  for  whom  this  "program  was  so  important,  and  I was  further  motivated 
to  keep  working o 

Our  proposal  wenr  to  the  Uo  Sc  Office  of  Education  late  in  February. 
Those  of  you  who  have  dealt  with  federal  office's  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
time  it  takes  to  get  action  or  even  answers.  March  and  April  passed.  Late 
in  May  we  had  a call  from  Washington  with  the  first  encouraging  news,  which 
was  a request  to  send  someone  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  our  school 
to  get  more  detail  on  the  program,  the  school,  and  the  personnel  involved. 

This  is  where  the  tempo  really  picked  up.  Shortly  after  the  visit,  we  had 
word  of  temporary  approval  and  were  given  a green  light  to  proceed  with 
required  remodeling  and  purchasing  of  equipment,  and  emplo^nnent  of  additional 
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personnelo  As  in  any  new  program,  many  changes  were  needed  before  we  started 
and  in  reworking  our  final  budget,  the  total  first  year  expenditures  jumped 

to  $70,000  which  was  approved  in  early  July  by  the  Uo  S»  Office  of  Education» 

We  found  the  personnel  at  both  The  Ford  Foundation  and  the  U»  S.  Office 
of  Education  thinking  along  the  same  lines  that  our  staff  was  thinking.  That 
was  to  develop  a realistic  program  and  prepare  students  who  were  not  planning 

for  college  with  some  type  of  training  that  would  at  least  give  them  one  step 

toward  the  door  of  successful  employment.  Vocational  Education,  as  presently 
offered,  will  not  do  this  for  many  students. 

It  was  extremely  encouraging  for  those  of  us  involved  with  the  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education,  to  learn  of  their  deep  convictions,  concern,  and  interests 

in  a program  for  all  students.  Their  work  is  not  nearly  as  far  removed  from 
students  as  we  had  thought.  The  same  is  true  with  The  Ford  Foundation  that 
provided  us  with  a substantial  travel  grant  for  visiting  programs  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  San  Francisco, 

At  this  point,  I feel  a little  like  the  minister  who  tells  you  what 

he's  going  to  tell  you,  then  he  tells  you,  and  then  he  tells  you  what  he 

said.  In  summarizing  the  need  for  new  programs  and  ways  it  can  be  done,  I 
would  like  to  again  mention  the  following  points; 

1,  There  is  a definite  need  to  develop  a program  for  all  students, 
and  to  change  the  approach  in  many  of  the  academic  areas  to  make  education 
more  appealing  to  those  learning.  Get  away  from  textbooks  and  grades,  I 
know,  and  you  know  that  grade'i  are  used  more  for  motivation  purposes  than  for 
evaluation.  The  students  that  I am  talking  about  already  know  and  have 
experienced  poor  grades,  so  why  keep  throwing  these  thorns  in  their  paths  and 
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expect  them  to  willingly  walk  over  them. 

2o  Get  teachers  involved.  This  is  easy,,  and  most  of  them  already  know 
their  shortcomings  of  their  own  program.  Many  of  them  will  have  ideas  for 
improvement.  In  doing  so  try  to  clear  away  the  old  rules  and  regualtions 
which  stymie  immediately  teacher  "initiative."  These  could  be  local,  county, 
or  state  regulations.  If  a new  program  is  to  be  effective,  the  teachers  must 
be  completely  involved  from  the  start.  Free  the  teachers  and  pay  them  for 
this  work. 

3.  Don't  be  led  down  a dead-end  road  by  copying  exactly  what  other 
schools  are  doing.  The  make-up  of  each  school,  like  each  child,  is  different. 
Develop  a program  for  your  own  students  from  specific  needs  in  your  school  or 
community. 

4.  Become  aware  of  the  research  findings  that  have  been  completed  in 
the  areas  in  which  you  want  to  improve.  Educators  probably  use  completed 
research  less  than  any  other  profession. 

5.  Money  is  available  for  new  programs,  but  you  have  to  go  look  for 
it. 

6.  A new  curriculum,  no  matter  how  carefully  developed,  is  not  proof 
against  poor  classroom  instruction.  If  you  want  to  change,  involve  your 
best  teachers.  They  are  all  ready  proved  leaders  or  they  wouldn't  be  your 
best  teachers. 

7.  Schools  must  attempt  to  build  into  curriculum  the  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  develop  a wholesome  attitude  that  comes  from  having  a sense  of 
contribution,  and  sense  of  being  of  value  to  someone  else. 

The  role  as  a passive  sitter  and  absorber  of  knowledge  is  not  particularly 
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8.  Be  sure  to  touch  every  base  if  you  want  to  score: 
teachers  - - parents  - - and  tax  payers., 
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A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HUDSON  OHIO  PILOT 
PROGRAM  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

(Mrs.)  Mary  P.  Pace,  Vocational  Supejfvlsor 
Hudson  Ohio  Public  Schools 
Hudson,  Ohio 


Mr.  Benham  mentioned  that  no  one  is  quite  sure  what  a Vocational  Super- 
visor is,  and  therefore,  we  are  fairly  safe  in  that  respect.  A few  people, 
however,  have  a firm  conviction  that  the  position  belongs  rightfully  to  the 
male  gender.  This  has  something  to  do  with  seven  years  experience  in  operating 
a drill  press  or  a turret  lathe,  which  I readily  admit  is  not  among  my  present 
skills. 

This  criticism  may  be  very  valid  in  the  long-accepted  approach  to  Voca- 
tional Education,  but  I have  the  educational  training  and  a background  of 
experience  which  enable  me  to  understand  and  work  with  the  non-college  student, 

as  well  as  with  many  groups  in  the  community  in  which  I have  lived  for  twenty- 
% 

five  (25)  years. 

It  has  become  the  fashionable  thing  in  the  last  few  years  to  develop 
definitions  of  Vocational  Education.  We  have  read  enough  of  them  to  fill  a 
text  book.  Each  of  them  has  meaning  in  relation  to  the  person  or  group 
stating  it,  and  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  written.  One'of 
the  best  that  I have  seen  is  this-developed  by  the  Educational  Research  Council 
of  Cleveland, 

"Vocational  Education  includes  all  of  the  formally  planned  learning 
experiences  through  which  an  individual  is  assisted  or  guided  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  skills,  abilities,  knowledges  and  appreciations  useful  in  the  production 
of  goods  and  services  which  society  demands." 

But  even  this  definition  is  inadequate  to  express  the  idea  of  providing 
education  leading' to  occupational  adequacy  for  all  students,  which  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  in  our  Hudson  program.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  turn  out 
skilled  technicians-this  is  not  practical,  nor  what  industry  wants-but  to 
develop  in  our  young  people  the  interests,  attitudes  and  competencies  which 
can  be  generalized  to  meet  the  changes  of  jobs,  the  technological  develop- 
ments and  demands  of  mobility  which  every  individual  will  encounter  during 
his  lifetime.  Life  is  not  limited  to  a vocation,  and  students  must  be 
prepared  for  whatever  may  come  their  way.  Iliis,  I think,  is  what  we  mean  by 
such  overworked  phrases  as  "educating  the  whole  child"  and  a "comprehensive 
curriculum". 

In  describing  the  Hudson  project  to  you,  I want  to  approach  the  four 
year  program  from  the  student's  point  of  view;  because  the  early  plans  and  the 
experimental  design  were  based  on  interests  and  desires  expressed  by  students, 
more  than  on  what  we  thought  they  needed.  The  hope  was  to  fit  the  program- 
individually  where  need  be-to  the  students,  and  not  force  them  into  a pre- 
determined pattern. 

The  first  step  in  this  effort  was  to  make  a survey  of  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  students -giving  them  a wide  range  of  occupational  areas  from 
which  to  choose.  The  results  of  this  survey,  plus  information  gathered  in  a 
broad  study  of  the  geographic  area  in  which  the  school  is  located,  were  the 
bases  for  development  of  Vocational  instruction. 

A carefully  chosen  nucleus  of  the  staff  spent  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1965  developing  the  experimental  curriculum.  At  the  very  outset-flexibility 
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was  built  into  the  program  to  allow  for  individual  differences,  and  the  quick 
adjustment  of  techniques  found  to  be  ineffective.  In  other  words,  rigid 
structuring,  the  required  use  of  text  books,  usual  testing  procedures,  the 
learn  what  we  teach  or  else"  were  replaced  by  student  interest  centered 
activities,  rich  experiences  in  observation,  manipulative  skills,  and  greatly 
increased  personal  counseling. 

Laboratory  units  in  skill  training  (again  based  on  highest  student 
interest)  were  equipped  into  Auto  Mechanics,  Homemaking  and  Child  Care, 
Cosmetology  and  Graphic  Arts.  Offerings  in  the  existing  Business  Training 
and  Industrial  Arts  areas  were  increased. 

9th  grade  level,  all  students  are  scheduled  for  nine” 
week  periods,  two  periods  daily,  in  the  work-skill  training  areas.  During 
the  10th  grade  year,  experience  is  provided  in  additional  areas.  This 
introductory  phase  serves  a double  purpose.  The  students,  themselves, 
discover  what  areas  appeal  to  them,  and  the  skill  instructors  can  evaluate 

individual  aptitudes  and  guide  students  toward  realistic  and  well-informed 
choices.  C, 

At  the  9th  grade  level,  all  students  take  a vocational  information 
course  which  combines  some  classroom  instruction  and  discussion  with  many 
field  trips  and  visual  contacts  with  the  area's  businesses  and  industries 
so  that  the  world  of  work  and  the  people  in  it  become  real  to  them  and  not 
a meaningless  abstraction.  By  the  time  they  reach  11th  grade,  they  are 
ready  to  make  a choice  o-f  skill  area  in  which  they  spend  six  periods  of  a 
nine-period  school  day,  learning  the  many  skills  which  lead  to  employability 

t 

upon  graduation. 

In  some  cases,  because  we  cannot  provide  school  laboratory  training 
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for  every  skill,  students  are  placed  in  cooperative  work  training  with  an 
employer  in  the  community.  This  work,  scheduled  as  part  of  the  school  day, 
earns  regular  school  credit.  An  experienced  coordinator  on  our  staff  works 
closely  with  the  employer  and  student,  and  their  combined  evaluation  of  his 
performance  appears  on  his  school  progress  report.  We  have  discovered  that 
this  realistic  experience  and  the  strong  influence  of  employer-guidance  gave 
students  renewed  respect  for  the  contribution  the  school  makes  to  their 
future  success. 

Courses  in  sociology,  career  psychology  and  family  living  help 
students  to  understand  themselves  and  their  relationships  to  others  in  a 
wholesome  and  mature  way.  We  try  to  provide  a smooth  transition  to  the 
adult  responsibility  which  many  of  the  students  assume  upon  graduation. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  on  paper  or  in  words  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  academic  courses.  Our  point  of  departure  and  our  goal 
is  the  student,  himself-and  this  means  an  unstructured  approach  to  allow  for 
as  much  variance  in  materials,  techniques,  and  experience  as  is  practical. 

As  one  of  our  best  English  teachers  says,  "The  sacred  cows  must  go".  Text- 
books and  traditional  materials  have  been  replaced  by  outside  speakers, 
current  publications,  student  planned  debates  on  current  youth  problem^;, 
and  teacher-created  materials.  Let  me  give  you  a few  examples  of  some  of  the 
activities  which  go  on  in  our  English  classrooms. 

At  9th  grade  level,  our  English  courses  bombard  the  students  with 
experiences  which  stimulate  word  flow-both  oral  and  written.  The  inability 
to  communicate  effectively  with  other  people  is  a basic  weakness  in  the 
students  with  whom  we  are  working.  Although  they  are  known  to  have  average 
ability,  they  function  below  this  level  in  reading,  writing  and  verbal  skills. 
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and  show  little  motivation  for  learning.  Audio  and  visual  discrimination  are 
stimulated  by  the  use  of  teacher-made  tapes  on  word  association,  synonyms, 
word-flow  exercises,  descriptive  language,  idioms  and  dialects.  Pictures 
are  used  to  develop  personal  narrative  skills,  sensory  perception  and 
appreciation  of  beauty,  ^ery  effort  is  made  to  avoid  pointing  out  "wrong" 
language  use  at  first,  to  encourage  free  flow  of  words  and  openness  of 
expression. 

Literature  is  made  important  as  a source  of  enjoyment,  as  a means  of 
emphasizing  human  qualities,  of  understanding  the  differences  of  groups  of 
people  shown  in  dialects  and  customs.  Paperbacks  are  a main  source  since  they 
are  more  modern  and  attractive  and  lend  themselves  to  the  individualized  approach 

The  most  popular  and  effective  technique  in  all  grades  is  the  student 
"log"o  This  is  a daily  journal  kept  by  each  student  to  report  on  the 
activities  in  each  day’s  English  class,  and  comments  on  his  opinions.  The 
log  is  confidential,  is  turned  into  the  teacher  once  a week,  and  returned 
the  next  day.  It  is  not  graded,  but  teacher  comments  are  honest  and  positive 
and  encourage  the  student  to  "keep  talking."  Openness  and  fluency  are  more 

important  here  than  correctness  of  spelling  and  usage.  Acceptance  of  the 

1 

individual,  understanding  and  substituting  satisfaction  and  success  for 
the  threat  of  academic  failure  are  the  result  of  this  technique. 

Speech  is  encouraged  through  the  Friday  meeting  which  is  led  by  a 
student  toastmaster  who  introduces  a grievance  chairman  (whose  complaints 
or  suggestions  are  screened  by  the  teacher  during  the  week).  Students  are 
asking  for  time  in  these  Friday  meetings  to  give  anecdotal  reports,  speeches 
to  entertain,  or  inform.  A recent  one  was  by  a Senior  student  from  South 
America,  who  wanted  to  tell  the  class  how  his  experiences  in  our  school  and 
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as  a worker  in  a local  business  had  changed  his  attitudes  toward  himself,  his 


family  and  America.  His  remark  to  his  teacher  after  class  was,  had  written 


everything  I wanted  to  say,  but  when  I got  up,  I just  talked  what  I felt/' 

% 

I walked  into  the  classroom  of  the  Senior  English  teacher  last  week  to 


find  her  working  with  one  of  her  students  in  a free  period.  The  student  had 


developed  a tremendous  concern  over  racial  problems  since  reading  "To  Kill  a 


Mockingbird",  Here  was  a student  who,  a year  ago,  had  no  interest  in  anything 


but  working  o.h  automobiles.  Through  the  expert  guidance  and  individualized 


approach,  he  is  becoming  a thoughtful,  informed  person. 

,Tn  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  such  as  mathematics,  science,  a5nd 

% 

y 

socic^  studies,  progress  is  beirxg  made  in  breaking  down  the  rigid  structuring 


of  subject  matter  to  develop  a more  realistic  approach  to  the  caliber  of 


students  with  whom  we  are  working.  The  relating  of  material  and  techniques 


to  the  "here  and  now",  which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  these  students 


means  creating  entirely  new  approaches  and  a great  variety  of  them.  This 


means  much  more  work  and  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 


This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  our  program,  which  is  the  staff.  These 


people  irajst  really  care  about  these  students,  really  want  to  work  with  them; 

I 

and  be  willing  to  accept  the  fact  that  motivation  and  success  will  not  be 


achieved  in  one  year  or  two.  With  some  students  we  will  not  succeed. 


Similarly,  we  will  not  sell  acceptance  of  our  philosophy  to  one  hundred 


percent  of  our  staff.  One  of  our  present  group  cannot  accept  this  caliber 


of  student  by  building  his  teaching  around  the  student.  He  is  attempting 


to  force  conformity  to  establish  curriculum  and  techniques,  and  he  will  never 


teach  them. 


One  of  the  greatest  innovations  in  our  program  is  the  elimination  of 
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formal  grades  for  vocational  students.  Every  nine  weeks  a progress  report 
is  issued,  by  each  teacher,  emphasizing  attitudes  and  skills  needed  for 
successful  work  performance.  Students  are  encouraged  to  see  the  personal 
value  of  good  work  habits  and  favorable  interrelation  with  adults  and  co- 
workers as  accumulating  references  for  future  employment.  Evaluation  of 
such  characteristics,  discussed  realistically  with  the  student  and  his 
parents,  leads  to  a more  honest  and  positive  self-image.  The  new  system 
has  eliminated  the  frustration  and  negative  image  created  in  the  past  by 
consistently  poor  or  failing  grades.  Students  seem  to  see  a closer  relation- 
ship between  their  school  activities  and  ultimate  goals. 

To  encourage  closer  communication  between  home  and  school,  parents  of 
all  vocational  students  are  scheduled  for  conferences  with  teachers  after  the 
first  progress  reports  go  home  and  again  in  the  spring.  Teachers  meet  in  -the 
school  library,  easily  available  to  the  parents,  during  a full  day  plus  an 
afternoon  and  evening.  Last  year's  sixty-five  percent  attendance  has  been 
increased  to  over  eighty  percent  this  year  by  a personal  call  in  addition 
to  the  appointment  letters.  Many  of  the  parents  concerned  had  never  made 
a previous  teacher  contact.  I talked  with  eve^one  of  the  parents  at  *the 
conferences  last  week,  and  the  parent  reaction  to  the  program  and  our 
evident  interest  in  their  sons  or  daughters  is  completely  positive, 

Frank  expression  of  student,  teacher,  parent  and  community  opinion 
has  been  continually  sought  by  means  of  three  advisory  committees,  and 
wherever  feasible,  suggested  changes  have  been  incorporated. 

^The.  Professional  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  research  consultant 
who  evaluate  the  program  by  means  of  carefully  constructed  instruments  given 
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to  all  studentS;j  staffs  parentSs  and  employers.  The  results  of  these  techniques 
are  used  in  improving  the  program.  Other  persons  in  this  group,  experts  in  the 
field,  of  vocational  and  general  education,  serve  as  consultants  in  program 
structure  and  qualifications  for  skill  area  instructors. 

Lay  Advisory  Committee  members  are  chosen  represe'ntatives  of  area 
businesses  who  meet  as  a,  group  several  times  a year  with  the  vocational  staff 
and  members  of  the  Professional  Advisory  group  for  exchange  of  ideas.  The 
public  relations  role  of  this  group  is  very  important,  since  they  keep  the 
community  informed  as  to  the  progress  and  philosophy  of  the  program,  and 
channel  to  us  job  opportunities  and  economic  changes  in  a wide  variety  of 
business  activities,  They  have  been  individually  responsible  for  valuable 
donations  of  equipment  .for  the  school  training  laboratories. 

Community  response  to  our  program  has  been  growing  steadily.  Members 
of  the  administration,  guidance  and  teaching  staff  have  spoken  to  many  groups, 
local,  county,  and  state,  keeping  them  informed  of  our  progress. 

Our  Student  Advisory  Council  is  chosen  by  the  staff  to  serve  as  a. 
liaison  group  between  teachers  and  students.  Two  representatives  from  each 
of  the  four  class  levels  meet  with  two  or  three  staff  members.  Since  our 
program  is  essentially  student  centered,  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of 
representative  students  are  valuable  in  the  constant  effort  to  make  the  program 
interesting  and  productive.  The  students  chosen  are  not  necessarily  the  most 

cooperative  or  enthusiastic,  but  rather  those  who  can  reflect  and  verbalize 

* 

the  feelings  of  all  student  groups. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  Hudson  experiment  completely  and  accurately, 
the  research  team  administer  questionnaires  to  the  entire  student  body,  to 
staff  and  parents  and  employers  each  year.  The  results  of  these,  plus  the 
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standardized  tests  (such  a.'s  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  Ruhlman- 
Anderson  California  Reading,  Language  and  Arithmetic  Tests,  the  General  Aptitude 
Test  Bafterv'l  eive  them  a basis  for  comparisons  from,  year  to  year.  The  question- 
naires  such  as  Bill's  Index  of  Adiustment  and  values,  Haller  Occupational 
Aspiration  Survey,  North-Hatt  Survey  of  Occupational  Prestige,  the  JIM  Scale 
will  indicate  any  changes  in  attitudes  toward  self,  school  and  employment.  We 
will  follow  and  observe  these  changes  in  two  classes  participating  In  the 


program  over  a four-year  period,  and  the  real  significance  cannot  be  measured 

* 

for  three  years.. 


Preliminary  results  from  the  first  year  s evaluation  are  encouraging!. 

1,  The  drop“out  rate  is  markedly  lower.  In  1964-1965,  twenty  students 
dropped  out  of  school.  Last  year  only  two  left  for  reasons  other  than  transfer 


or  extended  illness. 

2.  Student  interest  and  participation  have  increased. 

3.  Registrant  ion  for  vocational  courses  for  the  current  year  was  higher 

than  last  year,  ~ 

4,  Teachers  report  improvement  in  class  performance  of  many  studen^ 

who  were  completely  disinterested  in  school, 

5,  Because  of  the  closer  communication  between  student,  parent,  teacher 
and  counselor,  there  is  a trend  toward  more  realistic,  career  choice. 


6,  There  has  been  enthusiastic  acceptance,  of  the  vocational  program  in 

t -• 

! 

a highly  college-oriented  community, 

7,  Nine  of  fifteen  locally  awarded  scholarships  were  given  to  vocational 
students  last  year. 

Ind.lvidual  counseling  in  our  program  extends  far  beyond  the  guidance 

« 

officGj^  involving  evGry  meniber  of  the  staff  who  comes  in  contact  with  the  scudent. 


The  enviable  student“i:eacher  ratio  which  exists  in  the  Hudson  system  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  in  our  vocational  program,  enables  us  to  spend  time 
with  individual  students  outside  the  classroom.  In  many  cases,  the  teacher, 
the  job  coordinator,  and  the  supervisor  are  able  to  establish  rapport  with  a 
student  more  read  ily  than  a guidance  counselor.  The  teacher  who  can  know  the 
student  as  he  is,  understand  his  present  values,  attitudes,  and  the  back- 
ground  which  defines  his  frame  of  reference-can  accept  and  work  from  this 
point  toward  growth  and  change,  Tlie  job  coordinator  and  supervisor  working 
with  the  student* in  the  dual  capacity  of  che  school  and  work  environments, 
can  help  build  the  necessary  bridge  between  the  two  areas.  Close  inter- 
departmental communication  through  frequent  meetings  provides  Immediate 
attention  to  student  needs.  Anecdotal  notes  accumulated  at  each  bi-weekly 
staff  meeting  are  turned  into  casual  remarks  of  praise  to  student,  parent 
or  counselor,  to  reinforce  the  feeling  of  success  so  vital  to  a student's 
motivation. 

Home  visitations  have  been  carefully  planned  as  part  of  our  guidance 
approach.  The  problem-centered  approach  in  parent-school  relations  is  being 
replaced  by  a common  interest  in  future  plans  for  the  young  people.  We 
still  have  parents  who  come  to  the  Parent-Teacher  conferences  with  the  idea 
that  they  need  only  talk  to  the  teachers  with  whom  Johnny  is  having  problems. 
But  as  teachers  are  increasing  personal  notes  of  praise  on  the  progress  report 
cards,  parents  are  responding  to  this  positive  approach  by  more  active  involve 
ment  in  the  lives  of  their  children. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  full  of  articles  these  days  concerning  the 
dangers  of  Federal  control  of  education.  To  do  a first-rate  job,  education 
needs  the , cooperative  effort  and  financial  support  of  every  level  of  govern- 
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ment.  Perhaps  the  weakness  which  we  see  in  our  students-inability  to  coiranunicate 
with  one's  fellow  raan-is  a point  we  should  ponder.  I do  not  mean  to  over-simplify 
the  problem  of  who  should  be  Junior  or  Senior  partner  in  this  tremendous  under- 
Takihgo  Professional  educators  at  all  levels-national,  state  and  local-must  be 
able  to  sit  down  together  and  find  solutions  to  the  problem  which  is  common 
to  every  one  of  us -providing  an  education  for  tomorrow's  citizens  which  will 
help  them  meet  1967  and  the  future. 
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ESTABLISHING  OBJECTIVES  AND  DEVELOPING  PROCEDURES  FOR 

DEVELOPMENTAL,  PILOT  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 

% 

Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  Professor 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Situation 


A.  Generalized  Figures  on  School  Dropout  Obtained  from  the  Division 


of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education: 


1957-58 

1961-62 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1969 


10  students 


9.1 

!l 

8,1 

II 

7.1 

II 

3.5 

fl 

1.9 

II 

5th  grade 
9th  " 

11th  " 

Will  graduate  from  high  school 

Will  enter  college 

Will  graduate  from  college 


t 

Implications  of  these  figures: 

B,  Changing  Manpower  Needs. 

Grant  Venn  says, 

"The  impact  of  automation  on  the  labor  market  has  been  profound. 
Automatic  elevators  have  recently  displaced  40,000  elevator  operators 
in  New  York  City  alone.  New  equipment  in  the  Census  Bureau  enabled 
507Tstatisticians  to  do  the  work  in  1960  that  required  4000  such 
people  in  1956.  The  check  writing  staff  in  the  Treasury  Department 
has  been  reduced  from  400  people  to  four.  The  airline  flight 
engineer  and  the  railroad  firemen  may  soon  disappear  completely. 
Thirty  thousand  packing  house  workers  have  been  automated  out  of 
their  jobs  in  the  past  few  years.  Enormous  machines  have  helped 
reduce  employment  in  the  coal  fields  from  415,000  in  1950  to  136,000 
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in  1962.  While  construction  work  has  leaped  32  percent  since  1956, 
construction  jobs  have  shown  a^24  percent  decline." 

Ralph  Bellman,  a computer  expert  for  the  Rand  Corporation,  says, 
"Industrial  automation  has  reached  the  point  of  no  return.  The  - 
scientific  knowledge  to  automate  American  industry  almost  completely 
is  already  available  and  is  certain  to  be  used.  Banks  could  cut 
their  staffs  in  half  easily  by  further  automation;  the  steel  and 
automative  industries  could  increase  their  use  of  automation  a 
hundredfold.  Lower  and  middle  management  as  well  as  production 
workers  will  be  displaced  for  there  will  be  ^o  need  for  decision 
making  at  that  level.  Unemployment  resulting  from  automation  would 
be  greater  right  now  except  that  many  industries  are  holding  back — 
at  a sacrifice  to  their  profits  to  avoid  increasing  the  severity  of 
the  problem.  Self-restraint  on  the  part  of  industries  cannot  continue 
indefinitely.  Automation  itself  will  produce  few  jobs.  Two  percent 
of  the  population  will  in  the  discernible  future  be  able  to  produce 
all  the  goods  needed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  run  our  society." 

C.  Other  Problems. 

1.  World,  national,  regional  tnanpower  needs  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  local  needs. 

t 

2.  Average  worker  obanges  jobs  five  or  six  times,  but  most  employers 
still  require  some  specific  job  competence  foir  employment . 

3.  Knowledge  and  skills. for  occupations  are  in  a process  of  continuing 
and  accelerating  change. 

4.  Fewer  and  fewer  job  opportunities  for  less  capable. 

5.  Image  or  prestige  of  vocational  education, ' including  the  separation 
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of  occupational  educations  general  education  and  academic  education. 


Objectiv es 


What  are  the  objectives  and  what  should.be  the  objectives  of  pilot 


programs: 

Pilot  or  Developmental  Programs-A  Definition 
♦ 

We  had  better  attempt  to  coordinate  our  thinking  regarding  what  we 

% 

mean  by  pilot  or  developmental  programs.  To  me,  a pilot  or  developmental 
program  is  a program  designed  to  try-out,  further  develop,  and  refine,  on  a 
small  scale,  something  new  or  different.  It  is  an  exploratory  program.  It 
is  a program  to  develop  or  refine  ideas  and  methods  that  have  not  yet  been 
crystalized  to  the  point  where  they  are  ready,  in  most  instances,  for  inclusion 
in  rigidly  controlled  experimental  studies  or  ready  for  presentation  to  schools 
and  teachers  as  recommended  methods  or  programs. 

Pilot  or  developmental  centers  should  not  be ^ considered  the  same  as 
demonstration  centers.  In  Illinois  this  has  been  one,  of  our  most  perplexing 


problems.  As  soon,  as  a program  is  designated  as  a piloit  program,  the  personnel 

in  the  school » and  others  consider  thd  program  being  tried  a demonstration 

program.  This  is  father  embarrassing,  especially  when  some  of  the  things 

tried  out  are  not  successful.  Incidentally,  if  you  do  establish  bonifide 

pilot  or  developmental  centers  some  or  many  of  the  ideas  tried  will  not  be 

; 

entirely  successful.  This  should  not  discourage  you.  If  you  have  all  the 


answers,  why  bother  to  establish  pilot  or  developmental  centers.  It  many  also 
be  .noted  that  it  is  often  as  important  to  find  out  what  will  not  work,  and  why 
it  will  not  work,  as  it..ts  to  find  out  what  will  work.  Often  the  catalyst  for 
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discovering  how  to  do  a task  successfully  is  discovering  what  will  not  work 
and  why.  Then  you  have  a firmer  foundation  for  developing  workable  procedures. 

Pilot  programs  may  and  often  should  lead  to  demonstration  centers,  but. 
they  should  not  start  out  as  demonstration  centers.  Pilot  programs  may  also 
lead  to  rigidly  controlled  evaluation  projects,  but  often  the  program  being  . 
tried  is  too  nebulous,  not  fully  defined,  to  permit  sophisticated  experimental 
design  procedures. 

The  questions  and  suggestions  that  w-i-14  be  offered  will»  therefore,  not 
be  directed  to  the  persons  in  this  group  who  are  one  hundred  percent  experi- 
mental design  oriented.  They  will  be  directed  to  all  who  want  to  think  and 

investigate  through  pilot  programs.  They  will  be  directed  to  the  persons  who 

% 

want  to  develop  successful  materials  and  procedures  for  implementing  the 
mandates  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  However,  these  questions 
and  suggestions  may  also,  I hope,  be  of  value  to  those  of  you  who  desire  to 
organize  rigidly  controlled  experimehtalpfogfa^^  " 

Why  have  pilot  programs? 


Pilot  centers  will  help  deyelop  and  refine  answers  regarding  the 
direction  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  "new  look"  in  vocational 
education.  If  you  have  the  answers,  know  what  should  be  done  and  how  it 
should  be  done,  do  not  bother  with  pilot- programs . They  wi;ll  be  a waste  of 
time  and  a disappointment  to  you.  The  first  step  in  organizing  pilot  programs 

should  probably  be  a "long"  look  at  why  you  want  to  establish  pilot  programs. 

% 

Pilot  programs  to  chart  future  directions  are  advantageous  because: 

1.  You  are  usually  permitted  to  do  things^  try  out  ideas,  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  they  were  not  a part  of  a pilot  or  experimental 


program.  Iliey  often  would  not  be  tolerated  by  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  or  by  the  local  school. 

If  tried  and  found  successful,  the  objectors  usually  fade  away 
and  quickly  find  some  way  to  justify  and  even  legalize  the  procedures 
tried  in  the  pilot  program. 

t 

If  the  procedurfes  tried  are  not  successful,  the  school  teachers, 
and  state  c4n  "save  face"  because,  after  all,  they  were  a part  of  pilot 
or  experimental  programs.  If  it  was  certain  that  innovations  were 
valid,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  try  them  out  in  pilot  or 
experimental  programs. 

2„  Often  more  time  or  money  are  available  for  pilot  or  develop- 
mental  programs  than  for  so-called  "permanent  changes." 

3.  Peers,  fellow  teachers  and  administrators,  are  often  less 
critical  of  ideas  being  tried,  if  public  relations  for  pilot  programs 
are  handled  properly,  than  they  are  of  regular  or  permanent  changes. 

. t' 

4.  Pilot  or  experimental  programs  often  give  status  to  changes 
desired.  It  fosters  a climate  for  future  acceptance  of  permanent 
change. 

5.  Pilot  programs  give  a community  and  state  an  opportunity  to  get 
accustomed  to  change  and  prepares  the  populace  for  change.  It  prepares 
the  populace  for  change  because  new  ideas  and  procedures  are  viewed 

as  tentative  and  not  permanent.  They  still  have  the  opportunity  to  veto 
the  changes  being  tried. 

(f* 

6. "  pilot  or  experimental  programs  are  excellent  public  relation 
devices , 

7.  Offic?ial  pilot  or  experimental  programs  serve  notice,  however. 
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that  a*;State  or  school  system  is  "on  the  move"  in  vocational  education. 

8.  Pilot  programs  encourage  other  schools  in  a state  or  area  to  try 
innovations  or  pilot  programs, 

^PROCEDURES  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

Steps 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pilot  programs? 

It  is  impossible  to  try-out  everything  at  once  or  in  a certain 
pilot  program  or  set  of  pilot  programs.  An  imperative  and  essential 
task  is  the  defining  and  limiting  of  the  purpose  of  pilot  programs. 
Results  are  often  confounded  by  attempting  to  try-out  and  develop 
too  many  things  in  a program. 

2.  What  information  is  desired  from  a pilot  center? 

It  is  important  to  determine  what  information  is  desired  and 
potentially  available  from  a pilot  program  or  set  of  programs.  It 
is  not  enough  to  decide  on  the  purpose  of  a program.  It  is  essential 
that  much  thought  be  given  to  types  of  evidence  that  might  be  collected 
that  would  be  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

3.  What  kind  and  type  of  schools  and  teachers  will  be  used  for  pilot 
programs? 

There  is  always  the  temptation  to  select  the  best  schools  and 
best  teachers  as  pilot  programs.  In  these  schools  and  with  these 
teachers  most  any  "half-baked"  idea  will  be  successful.  I believe 
that  for  many  developmental  programs  that  it  might  be  better  to 
select  typical  schools  with  typical  teachers  as  pilot  centers.  When 

* 
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Ford  Motor  Company  officials  try-out  a new  pilot  automobile  prior  to 
its  manufac cure. for  general  distribution,  they  do  not  select  only  ideal 
conditions  for  its  try-out.  The  type  and  kind  of  school  and  teachers 
to  use  probably  depends  somewhat  on  the  purpose  of  the  pilot  center  and 
on  the  degree  of  development  of  the  idea  being  tried.  At  least,  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  selecting  typical  schools  with  typical 
teachers  when  developing  programs. 

4o  How  will  the  pilot  programs  be  selected? 

After  you  decide  on  the  type  and  kind  of  pilot  programs  to  develap 
you  still  have  the  task  of  selecting  the  centers.  Should  you  go  to 
schools  and’  teachers  and  ask  them  to  develop  a pilot  program  or  should 
you  encourage  attendance  centers  and  teachers  to  request  that  they  be 
permitted  to  conduct  pilot  programs?  If  you  instead  encourage  teachers 
to  request  that  they  be  permitted  to  conduct  pilot  programs,  will  you 
obtain  the  kind  and  type  of  situation  desired?  Perhaps  some  compromise 
between  these  two  procedures  may  be  most  desirable. 

5o  How  many  programs?  • 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  too  many  pilot  programs?  Remember  that 
if  pilot  programs  are  to  be  of  much  value,  their  efforts  must  be 
evaluated,  carefully,  much  data  must  be  collected,  and  this  requires 
considerable  time.  We  had  four  pilot  programs  in  Illinois  in  1964° 

1965  and  they  kept  us  busy, 

\ 

6.  What  special  conditions  are  you  going  to  demand? 

In  establishing  pilot  programs  there**^is  always  the  tendency  to 
want  to  demand  special  conditions  such  as  additional  teacher  time, 
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remodeled  facilities,  and  budget.  Certain  special  conditions  are  often 
necessary,  but  it  is  easy  to  insist  on  conditions  that  make  it  impossible- 
to  generalize  findings  to  the  universe. 

7.  How  will  schools  and  teachers  be  helped  to  identify  with  the 
pro j ect ? 

Schools,  and  their  teachers  need  to  identify  with  a project  if 
they  are  to  serve  effectively  in  the  try-out  of  new  ideas  and  materials. 
We  attempted  to  promote  identification  with  our  Illinois  Curriculum 
Research  Project  by*asking  schools  to  submit  proposals  for  permission 
to  conduct  pilot  programs.  Interested  schools  were  given  an  outline 
of  the  objectives  of  the  project  and  were  asked  to  submit  proposals 
in  which  they  presented  the  following; 

A.  Describe  what  you  propose  to  do.  Indicate  the  present 
situation  and  what  changes  are  planned. 

B.  Describe  why  you  desire  to  do  what  you  have  proposed, 
considering  the  specific  characteristics  of  your  community. 

C.  Indicate  what  you  hope  to  accomplish. 

D.  Describe  how  you  plan  to  conduct  the  program  proposed. 

Indicate  (1)  plans  for  supervised  agriculture  experience 

programs;  (2)  time  plan  for  classes;  (3)  enrollment  requirements; 

(4)  teacher  time  to  be  provided;  (5)  outline  of  content  for 
courses,  including  course  objectives;  (6)  follow-up  and  placement 
plans;  (7)  data  to  be  supplied  evaluators  prior,  during,  and  after 
pilot  program. 

We  are  not  presenting-  this  proposal  format  as  the  only  way  of  promoting 
identification  with  a project,  but  it  was,  in  our  opinion,  a worthwhile 
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procedure . 

8.  How  much  advanced  planning  is  necessary? 

More  advance  planring  is  necessary  than  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators,,, supervisors  and  teacher  educators  are  often  w .lling  to  allo- 
cate. Teachers  who  intend  to  conduct  pilot  programs  vill  need  to 
plan  diligently  all  summer  if  they  are  going  to  start  programs  in 
. September.  Optimally  schools  and  teachers  should  have  a year  for 

advance  planning  for  a new  program.  Some  very  interesting  stories 
could  be  told  about  situations  that  have  developed  in  pilot  programs 
because  of  inadequate  advance  planning.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  supervisors  and  teacher  educators  to  help  teachers  make  adequate 
advance  plans  this  summer  if  they  are  to  be  prepared  adequately  to 
commence  a pilot  program  in  September. 

Questions  and  Suggestions  Relating  to  Conduct  of  Pilot  Programs 

At  least  three  critical  questions  should  be  considered  in  advance 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  pilot  programs. 

1.  How  much  permissiveness  will  prevail? 

As  stated  earlier,  pilot  programs  are  exploratory  programs. 

Teachers  in  pilot  schools  must  feel  free  to  modify  and  refine  materials 
and  methods  as  they  proceed.  They  cannot  be  put  in  a "straight  jacket," 
but  they  appreciate  a well-defined  framework  in  which  to  operate. 
Supervisors  and  teacher  educators  involved  with  pilot  programs  should 
decide  in  advance  how  to  promote  a permissive  atmosphere  in  the  conduct 
of  pilot  programs, and  they  should  refrain  from  exhibiting  their  natural 
tendencies  to  dictate  regarding  details  of  operation. 
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2.  What  kind  of  supervision  will  be  provided? 

Teachers  and  administrators  in  pilot  programs  welcome  and  want 
supervision.  They  do  not  want  excessive  supervision,  however,  and  , 
they  do  not  welcome  dictatorial  procedures.  In  the  Syracuse  project 
^for  the  culturally  disadvantaged,  schools  are  provided  with  instruc" 
tional  analysts  who  work  with  the  teachers  involved.  An  instructional 
analyst  must  have  certain  competencies  which  many  teacher  educators 
and  supervisors  do  not  now  possess. 

3.  What  records  must  schools  and  teachers  keep? 

Teachers  in  pilot  sychools  need  considerable  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  the  keeping  of  adequate  records  for  a pilot  program. 

In  summary  regarding  the  organization  and  conduct  of  pilot  programs, 
our  experiences  indicate  that  the  following  are  very  important: 

1.  Involve  others  in  planning.  Use  advisory  councils,  school  adminis- 
trators, counselors  and  others.  Obtain  assistance  of  knowledgeable 
persons  who  can  represent  the  whole  state. 

2.  Assay  the  situation.  What  are  the  needs? 

3.  Determine  and  put  in  writing  objectives  and  sub-objectives. 

4.  Limit  the  number  of  variables  to  investigate  at  any  one  place  or 
time.  Delimit  your  study. 

5.  Obtain  support  and  assistance  of  others. 

6.  Explain  pilot  program  completely  to  all  involved  before  starting. 
Continue  to  explain  objectives  and  procedures  of  pilot  program  to  all 
involved  continuously  as  program  operates. 

7.  Emphasize  that  pilot  or  experimental  programs  are  not  demonstration 
programs. 
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8.  Plan  details  of  each  pilot  or  experimental  program  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible, 

9.  Obtain,  if  possible^  outside,  ImpartLal  data  collectors.  Teachers 
do  not  have  the  time  or  will  not  take  the  time  to  collect  adequate 
data  ^nd  keep  adequate  records. 

10.  Evaluate,  involving  others ^ frequently. 

11.  Select  ideas  and  procedures  chat  are  successful  and  discard  or 
revise®  ideas  and  procedures  that  are  not  sjccessful. 

12.  Demonstrate  successful  ideas  and  procedures  in  demonstration  center 

POSSIBLE  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

1.  We  need  pilot  programs  to  determine  what  we  vcan  do  best  dnd  what 
help  we  can  get  from,  others,,  or  in  other  words  what  they  can  do  better 
than  we  can. 

2.  Through  pilot  programs  we  need  to  learn  where  the  special  talents 
of  present  and  future  vocational  teachers  can  best  be  used?  There  are 
many  tasks  common  to  ail  occupational  education  that  teachers  of 
agriculture j for  example , are  better  qualified  to  do  than  any  other 
vocational  teacher, 

3.  We  need  pilot  programs  for  preparing  workers  for  clusters  of  jobs 
which  promise  rapid  growth  such  as; 

a.  Health  services 

b.  Landscape  and  grounds  services 

c.  Public  and  social  welfare  services 

d.  Office  services 

e.  Outdoor  recreation  services 
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f.  Technical  services 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Computer 

g.  Home  economics  services 

h.  Marketing  services 

I 

For  example,  rough  estimates  by  economists  set  total  employment  in  out- 
door recreation  in  rural  America  at  about  635,000.  Nonurban  recreation 
activities  are  expected  to  increase  by  62  percent  between  1960-1973.  Thus 
nearly  400,000  persons  will  be  needed  to  fill  the  new  jobs  created  by  increased 

demand. 

4.  We  need  pilot  programs  on  how  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  voca- 
tional teachers  and  other  teachers  to  make  certain  that  all  programs 
and  courses  include  not  only  the  development  of  certain  basic  occupa- 
tional  skills  but  also  the  development  of  abilities  needed  in  all 
types  of  work. 

5.  We  need  pilot  programs  to  develop  pre-technical  programs  for 
engineering  technicians,  applied  biological  science  technicians,  and 
computer  technicians. 

6.  We  need  pilot  programs  related  to  the  improvement  of  the  image  of 
occupational  education. 

How  can  learning,  regardless  of  how  or  where  achieved,  be  given 
equivalent , educational  credit? 

7.  We  need  pilot  programs  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible 
to  provide  youth  leaving  school  with  both  marketable  abilities  and  ^ 
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preparation  for  further  education. 

8.  We  need  pilot  ’programs  to  determine  the  kind  and  type  of  vocational 

education  to  provide  youth  with  limited  ability  and  youth  who  are 

\ 

underachievers. 

9.  We  need  pilot  programs  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  we  can  pre- 
pare students  who  are  qualified,  not  just  for  their  first  job,  but 

for  increased  responsibility  during  their  working  careers. 

10.  We  need  pilot  programs  relating  to  what  occupations  can  be  clustered 
for  educational  purposes  and  what  is  common  among  the  clusters. 

11.  We  need  pilot  programs  related  to  the  teaching  of  positive  work 
attitudes  and  the  communication  skills  necessary*  for  the  world  of  work. 

12.  We  need  pilot  programs  relating  to  placement-employment  arrangements 
Is  half-day  released  school  time  necessary? 

13.  We  need  pilot  programs  relating  to  acculturation  (adapting  to  a new 
cultural  setting)  of  youth  to  work  in  various  situations.  All  youth 
entering  the  world  of  work  are  "newcomers"  and  need  to  be  treated  as 
newcomers . 

14.  We  need  pilot  programs  designed  to  prepare  and  retain  persons  in' 
local  communities  that  will  not  hurt  the  individuals  retained. 

Many  youth  overlook  occupational  possibilities  related  to  their 
backgrounds  and  related  to  their  own  communities.  Often  youth  fail  to 
spot  the  diamonds  in  their  own  backyards. 

Gordon  Swanson  says,  "Educators  should  not  be  content  with  preparing 
persons  to  fill  jobs;  they  should  create  job  opportunities."  I assume  that 
he  meant  that  we  can  create  job  opportunities  by  preparing  persons  for  jobs 
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that  do  not  now  exist  and  helping  thes5  persons  to  develop  and  to  obtain 
employment  in  these  areas. 

Think  big.'  Do  not  limit  your  thinking  to  what  your  present  staff  can 
accomplish.  Do  not  limit  your  thinking  to  what  present  funds  can  provide. 


EVALUATION  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL ^ PILOT,  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAM 


Lloyd  J.  Phipps,  Professor 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois  . 


Suggestions  Relating  to  Evaluation 


Evaluation  if  it  is  to  be  done  must  be  built  into  the  conduct  of  pilot 
programs.  Certain  important  questions  must  be  asked  and  they  should  be  answered 
prior  to  the  start  of  any  pilot  program. 

1.  Who  will  be  involved  in  evaluation? 

The  obvious  answer  is  all  who  are  concerne4  or  who  should  be 


concerned  with  the  outcomes.  Often,  however,  excessive  responsibility 
for  activities  related  to  effective  evaluation  is  left  with  the  local 
teachers.  Much  responsibility,  in  my  opinion,  for  these  evaluation 
oriented  activities  should  be  delegated  to  outside  groups.  For  the  pilot 
schools  in  Illinois,  the  University  of  Illinois  was  given  definite 
responsibility  for  promoting  effective  evaluation  of  the  programs  being 
conducted. 

2.  How  will  adequate  data  be  collected  for  effective  evaluation? 

Teachers  are  too  busy  conducting  the  pilot  programs  to  collect, 
organize,  and  preserve  the  data  needed  for  evaluation.  They  need 
help.  If  adequate  data  are  to  be  collected,  organized  and  preserved. 


a person  other  than  the  teacher  should  be  assigned  this  responsibility. 
We  have  used  graduate  assistants  at  the  University  as  data  collectors. 
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3.  What  evaluative  criteria  should  be  used? 

A book  could  be  written  relating  to  possible  answers  to  this 
(Question.  Perhaps  a few  principles  relating  to  evaluative  criteria 
will  suffice. 

A.  Evaluative  criteria  should  be  identified  and  defined  prior 
prior  to  start  of  pilot  program. 

B.  Personnel  in  pilot  programs  should  assist  in  identifying 
and  defining  evaluative  criteria. 

C.  Advisory  groups  at  both  state  and  local  levels  should  be 
used  to  identify  and  define  evaluative  criteria. 

D.  Evaluative  evidence  should  not  be  limited  to  objective  data. 

'E.  Evaluative  evidence  should,  to  the  extent  possible,  include 

data  from  both  pilot  and  control  groups. 

4.  When  should  programs  be  evaluated? 

The  answer  to  this  question  seems  obvious.  Pilot  programs  should 
be  evaluated  continuously.  Often  they  are  not,  however. 

5.  When  should  decisions  to  continue,  modify,  or  drop  pilot  programs 
be  made? 

Decisions  to  modify,  within  the  framework  of  the  project,  often 
need  to  be  made  daily.  In  Illinois,  major  mo.dif ications , and  decisions 
to  continue  or  drop  programs  are  ma-de  each  year.  This  is  a "built-in" 
policy  resulting  from  the  requirement  that  pilot  schools  must  submit 
proposals  each  year  for  continuation. 

Typical  Design 


The  design  often  used  in  a developmental,  pilot  and  innovative  project 


may  be  symbolized  as  follows: 


X 0 

In  this  symbolized  design  pattern  the  X equals  or  symbolizes  the  treat- 
ment and  the  0 equals  or  symbolizes  the  observation  or  evaluation  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  X 0 design  often  called  a "on,fe-shot"  design  is  not  a good  design. 

With  this  design  the  researcher  has  very  little  information  on  which  to  inter- 
pret his  findings. 

If  apparent  desirable  results  are  obtained,  he  does  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  findings  obtained  resulted  from  the  treatment  or  from  other  variables 
such  as  history,  maturation  and  selection. 

An  event,  history,  could  occur  prior,  during  or  with  the  treatment 
that  would  be  more  influential  on  the  findings  than  the  treatment.  Also,  an 
apparent  finding  may  be  caused  by  the  maturation  of  the  subjects  instead  of 
the  treatment.  In  addition,  the  results  may  have  been  produced  by  an  inter- 
action between  the  type  or  kind  of  subjects  being  studied  and  the  treatment 
variable.  Thus  history,  maturation  and  selection  may  with  the  X 0 design 
so  confound  a pilot  program  that  the  evidence  collected  for  evaluation  purposes 
cannot  be  interpreted. 

A Better  Design 

A better  design  to  use  than  the  "one-shot"  design,  and  a design  that 
usually  is  feasible  is  the  time-series  design. 

It  may  be  symbolized  as  follows: 

0000X0000 
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The  O's  before  and  after  the  treatment  symbolizes  several  observations  or 

evaluations  prior  to  and  after  the  treatment. 

This  design  permits  the  plotting  of  results  which  may  give  hints  regarding 
the  possible  influence  of  such  variables  as  history,  maturation  and  selection. 

For  example,  the  time -series  design  makes  it  possible  to  at  least  partially 
interpret  such  findings  as  the  following: 
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Still  Better  Design 

A still  better  design,  if  feasible,  is  a time  serie.s  design  with 
control  groups  and  with  the  subjects  being  selected  by  random.  This  design 
may  be  symbolized  as  follows: 

R 0000X0000 
ROOOO  0000 

The  "R"  symbolizes  that  the  subjects  involved  in  the  study  have  been 
selected  by  random,  pure  chance.  Random  selection,  if  the  number  of  subjects 
is  sufficient,  eliminates  or  controls  for  the  influence  of  the  selection 
variable  interacting  in  some  special  way  with  the  treatment  variable.  The 
bottom  line  indicates  the  use  of  a control  group,  a group  equal  to  the  other 
group,  that  does  not  receive  the  treatment,  variable  being  tried. 
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RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
FOR  PLANNING  AND  INITIATING  DEVELOPMENTAL,  PILOT  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 

THROUGH  THE  RESEARCH  COORDINATIN3  UNIT 

Carl  F.  Lamar,  Director 
Kentucky  Reseai^ch  Coordinating  Unit 
University  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

"What  resources  are  available  to  public  school  personnel  for  planning, 
initiating  and  carrying  out  developmental  or  pilot  programs  through  research 
coordinating  units?"  Perhaps  the  best  approach  in  attempting  to  answer  this 
question  would  be  to  take  a look  at  the  setting  which  prompted  the  establish- 
ment of  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  in  Vocational  Education.  Last  year 
there  were  24  such  units  in  this  country.  I have  been  told  that  there  will 
be  44  Research  Coordinating  Units  next  year. 

These  units  are  not  alike  in  their  organizational  structure  and  program 
of  operation.  Therefore,  my  remarks  will  relate  primarily  to  the  Kentucky 
program  and  to  the  guidelines  submitted  to  the  States  to  be  used  in  preparing 
their  proposal  for  submission  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  Kentucky 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  approved  in  June  1965.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
never  been  fully  staffed  as  planned.  However,  we  feel  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  attainment  of  our  objectives  and  gradually 
we  are  acquiring  personnel  for  what  we  expect  to  be  a continuing  operation. 

In  developing  plans  for  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  we 
were  guided  by  five  significant  developments:  (1)  The  work  of  the  Panel  of 
Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  and  its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  WqTifare  in  November  1962;  (2)  The  passage  of  the  1963 
Vocational  Education  Act  and  its  provisions  for  research  and  related  activities; 
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(3)  The  Development  of  State  Plans  for  Vocational  Education  in  1964  and  the 
fact  that  I was  given  the  responsibilities  to  compile  and  edit  the  Kentuc.ky 
plan;  (4)  The  Research  Seminar  held  at  Ohio  State  University  in  May  1965 
pertaining  to  Research  and  Development  and  the  need  for  such  a program  in 
each  State;  and  (5)  The  pattern  of  organization  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  to  administer  Vocational  Education  4(c)  funds. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  we  reflect  on  the  things  that  prompted 
President  Kennedy  to  appoint  the  Panel  of  Consultants  to  study  Vocational 
Education  in  1961  and  the  Panel's  report.  Vocational  Education  had  been 
receiving  unfavorable  criticism  from  several  directions.  The  critics  said 
that  it  was  too  limited  in  scope,  some  programs  were  out  of  date,  and  its- 
image  was  not  good.  This  was  at  a time  when  the  caiyintry  was  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  impact  of  developments  in  science  and  technology. 
These  dynamic  forces  seemed  to  be  demanding  change  in  practically  every 
walk  of  life-in  the  "world  of  work"  and  in  social  activities. 

It  was  recognized  that  these  things  represented  the  products  of 
education  and  their  proper  development  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  depended 
on  education.  Thus,  attention  was  focused  on  education.  It  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  education  is  the  "key"  that  must  be  used  to  unlock  the  potential 
that  people  possess  for  economic  productivity  and  social  participation.  As 
you  know  this  has  led  to  tremendous  support  of  all  levels  of  education  by  the 
Congress . 

The  panel  of  consultants  saw  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  research 

/ 

and  development  in  Vocational  Education.  It  concluded  that; 

Research  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  Vocational  Education. 
Although  a great  deal  has  been  done  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
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others  to  specify  and  estimate  the  demand  for  trained  workers,  the  research 
related  to  their  supply  is  sorely  lacking.  Little  investigation  has  been  made 
of  the  needs  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  type  of  service  required  to 
satisfy  those  needs.  Research  of  an  evaluative  type,  which  is  fundamental 
to  sound  development,  has  been  very  limited.  According  to  the  Panel,  little 
or  no  evidence  has  been  gathered  regarding  the  results  or  effectiveness  of 

the  instruction  given.  Various  rationalizations  and  excuses  have  been  offered 

* 

over  the  years  for  inadequate  program  statistics.  In  1938,'  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Vocational  Education  strongly  censured  the  inadequate  reporting 
of  the  program.  The  Panel  asserted  that  this  major  weakness  had  not  yet 
been  corrected  in  1961. 

The  Panel  of  Consultants  recommended  an  extension  of  Vocational 
Education  to  more  people  in  more  locations  and  in  more  occupations.  However, 
it  recognized  that  this  expansion  could  not  be  done  efficiently  without 
considerable  research  and  development.  It  recommended  that  Pilot  projects, 
experimental  programs,  basic  and  applied  research,  and  analysis  of  operating 
programs  shoyld  be.  extensively  developed  in  order  to  provide  the  basis  for 
improving  these  services.  More  and  better  information  was  thought  to  be 
needed  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  on-going  programs. 

The  Panel  of  Consultants  recommended  that  Federal  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  establish  and  operate  selected  centers  to  perform  research, 
development  and  pilot  projects  and  to  encourage  experimental  activities  to 
improve  Vocational ^Education  programs. 

g 

As  you  now  know  practically  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Panel 
of  Consultants  were  written  into  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  Strong 
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emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  for  research  and  development.  The  Act  stated 
in  Section  4(c)  that: 

Ten  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  (by  the  Congress)  for  each  fiscal 
year  should  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to  colleges  and  univer 
sities  and  other  public  or  non-profit  private  agencies  and  institutions,  to 
State  boards  of  education,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State 
board,  to  local  educational  agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  research  and 
training  programs,  and  of  experimental,  developmental,  or  pilot  programs 
developed  by  such  institutions  or  agencies. 

The  Act  further  stated  in  Section  4(a)  that  provision  shall  be  made 

from: 

A State's  allotment  . . . for  . . . Ancillary  Services  and  activities 
to  assure  quality  in  all  Vocational  Education  programs,  such  as  . . . special 
.-demonstration  and  experimental  programs  . . . including  periodic  evaluation 
of  State  and  local  Vocational  Education  programs  and  services  in  light  of 
information  regarding  current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and  job  oppor- 
tunities . 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  writing  State  Plans  for  Vocational 
Education  stipulated  that: 

The  State  plan  shall  describe  the  provisions  for  research,  demon- 
stration and  experimental  programs  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Vocational  Education  programs  authorized  under  the  Acts  and  provided  for 
in  the  State  plan.  The  State  plan  shall  describe  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  State  board  in  approving  such  programs  and  the  methods 
to  be  used  in  evaluating  their  results. 
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The  Kentucky  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  provides  for  a 
Director  of  Research;  a State  Research  Advisory  Committee;  a Panel  of  Consul- 
^^ts  to  review  and  make  recommendations  regarding  research,  demonstration 
and  experimental  programs  for  which  Vocational  funds  are  requested;  types 
of  programs  that  may  be  financed;  policies  to  be  followed  in  approving 
proposals;  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  evaluating  research  and 
developmental  programs. 

Basically  the  guidelines  for  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
are  ^spelled  out  in  the  Kentucky  St^te  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  In 
describing  the  duties  of  the  Director  of  Research  it  states  that: 

The  State  research  director  shall  give  leadership  to  the  research 
activities  within  the  State  program  of  Vocational  Education,  maintain 
liaison  with  federal  agencies  ajnd  personnel  promoting  research,  and  keep 
abreast  of  research  developments  which  affect  the  State  program.  The 
research  director  shall  coordinate  the  research  activities  of  the  various 
services  in  Vocational  Education. 

The  research  seminar  held  at  Ohio  State  University  in  May  1965  was 
signif icant^because  it  contributed  greatly  in  helping  firm  up  a clear 
concept  of  "res.earch  and  development."  The  presentation  by  Allen  Lee  on 
"A  Taxonomy  of  Activities  Involved  in  Educational  Change,"  the  talk  by 
Henry  Brickell  on  "The  Role  of  Research  and  Development  in  Vocational 
Education"  and  the  Guba-Clark  "Classification  of  Processes  Necessary 
for  Change  in  Education"  all  made  good  sense  regarding  what  should  be  the 
pattern  of  a state  program  of  research  and  development. 

The  pattern  of  organization  in  the  U.  S*  Office  of  Educatian  to 
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administer  4(c)  funds  includes  the  elements  that  largely  influenced  our 
staffing  pattern.  We  believe  that  it  is  sound  and  satisfies  our  basic  needs. 

It  includes  these  areas:  (1)  Employment  Opportunities;  (2)  Human  Resources 

Development;  and  (3)  Educational  Resources  Development,  which  includes  training 
programs  for  professional  personnel.  We  have  added  two  additional  areas  to 
our  Unit:  Manpower  Development,  which  is  supported  by  the  Manpower  Develop- 

ment and  Training  Act,  and  Information  Services  which  relates  to  information 
retrieval  and  dissemination  of  research  findings. 

The  support  of  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  by  the  Federal 
Government  was  in  recognition  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  competent  research 
personnel  in  the  states  to  conduct  desirable  research  and  training  programs, 
and  experimental,  developmental  or  pilot  programs  under  either  Section  4(a) 
or  Section  4(c)  of  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act.  It  was  anticipated 
that  an  appropriate  first  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  State  occupational 
research  and  development  coordinating  units  where  productive  results  could  be 
obtained. 

It  was  expected  that  the  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  would 

initiate  and  coordinate  activities  designed  to  attain  the  following  objectives: 

« 

1.  Stimulate  and  encourage  occupational  education  research  and 
development  in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  local  school 
districts,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  other  public. and  non- 
profit private  agencies  and  organizations. 

2.  Coordinate  occupational  research  activities  conducted  within 
the  State  and  with  those  being  conducted  outside  the  State. 

3.  Disseminate  information  on  the  progress  and  applications  of  the 
results  of  occupational  education  research. 
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4.  Stimulate  activities  which  would  result  in  increased  interest  and 
improved  competence  in  research,  such  as  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  of  occupational  researchers. 

5.  Participate  in  reviewing,  monitoring  or  conducting  occupational 
research  and  development  projects  supported  by  Federal,  State  or 
local  funds. 

6.  Identify  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  available  occupational 
research  and  development  resources  in  light  of  anticipated  needs 
and  programs  within  the  State. 

7.  Survey  available  data  on  employment  opportunities,  emerging 
occupational  trends,  and  job  projections,  as  a basis  for  planning 
vocational  programs  and  facilities  within  the  State,  and  teacher 
training,  recruitment  and  placement. 

8.  Identify  issues  and  problems  relating  to  the  nature  and  place  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State  school  system,  and  determine 

the  contributions  which  occupational  research  and  development  could 
make  in  resolving  them. 

Research  and  development  is  intended  as  an  ancillary  service  to  programs 
of  vocational  education.  Its  purpose  is  to  assure  quality  in  all  programs  and 
help  present  and  prospective  members  of  the  labor  force  acquire  the  basic 
knowledge,  skills  and  personal  characteristics  necessary  to  insure  continuing 

t 

and  satisfying  careers  in  the  "world  of  work." 

It  is  expected  that  research  and  development  activities  will  be  focused 
on  strengthening  the  vocational  capabilities  of  people  at  all  levels  of 
vocational  education  below  that  of  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  all  of  the  purposes  indicated  in  Section  4(a)  of  the  1963 
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Vocational  Education  Act: 

(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school* 

(2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
school  and  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market. 

(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  and  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve 
stability  or  advancement  in  employment. 

(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  special  needs  that 
must  be  satisfied  for  them  to  succeed  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  program. 

(5)  Construction  of  area  vocational  education  school  facilities. 

(6)  Ancillary  services  to  assure  quality  in  all  vocational  education 
programs. 

In  this  regard  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  core  of  the  whole 
operation  is  centered  on  the  people  responsible  for  developing  and  carrying 
out  programs  and  for  programming.  They  need  to  have  a sound  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  and  clearly  defined  objectives  compatible  with  their 

beliefs  and  expectations.  For  the  most  part  it  is  their  felt  difficulties 

% 

encountered  in  developing  needed  programs  which  should  dictate  the  research 
and  related  activities  to  be  undertaken.  Also,  they  will  be  the  ones 
expected  to  implement  most  of  the  new  practices  and  programs  based  on  the 
findings  of  research.  If  we  expect  them  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
regarding  program  development  and  take  full  advantage  of  programs  of  research 
and  development  then  they  must  be  involved  in  the  process  at  the  appropriate 
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At  this  point  I want  to  relate  to  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating 
Unit.  You  will  see  immediately  that  we  are  undertaking  a big  task  in  attempting 
to  involve  a lot  of  people  in  the  operation.  It  will  require  a great  deal  of 
patience,  perserverance,  coimminication  and  education.  We  expect  to  nmke  some 
false  moves.  However,  we  sincerely  believe  that  this  involvement  and  lines 
of  communication  are  necessary  if  research  and  development  is  to  be  a reality, 
an  ancillary  service  to  the  State  program  of  vocational  education. 

The  orientation  of  our  unit  is  to  the  concept  that  the  purpose  of 
vocational  education  is  to  maintain,  extend  and  improve  existing  programs « and 
to  develop  new  programs,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of 
the  State  will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is 
of  high  quality  and  which  is  realistic  "in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
oiiportunities  for  gainful  employment  and  which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests 
and  abilities  to  benefit  from  such  training  (Figure  1).  The  measure  of  success 
will  be  the  evaluation  of  performance  on  the  job  of  those  who  received  the 
vocational  education  (Figure  2). 

The  structuring  of  our  unit  is  based  largely  on  the  concept  of  research 
and  development  advocated  by  Lee,  Brickell,  (Aiba  and  Clark.  Basically,  it 
involves  the  following  process  (1)  Formulation  of  clearly  defined  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  vocational  education;  (2)  Problem  definition;  (3)  Research, 
basic  or  applied;  (4)  Program  development;  (5)  Field  testing;  (6)  Dissemination,  " 
and  (7)  Implementation  of  research  findings  in  on-going  programs. 

This  concept  of  research  and  development  deserves  considerable  attention. 
For  the  most  part  it  relates  to  program  oriented  research.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  educational  change.  Also,  it  represents  an  endeavor 
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to  translate  theory  into  practice-research  into  actipn-and  establish  effective 
communications  between  the  researcher  and  the  practitioner. 

There  are  several  groups  of  people  \??ith  whom  we  are  attempting  to  ^ 
communicate.  All  of  them  have  something  significant  to  offer  to  a state  program 
of  research  and  development  in  vocational  education.  Actually,  they  seem  to 
be  eager  to  participate  in  our  program.  It  will  take  some  time  and  effort  to 
get  things  organized  and  operating  smoothly.  However,  I am  convinced  that 
the  plan  will  work  (Figure  3.) 

'V  ’ 

The  structure  of  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating  Unit  Is  as  follows: 
(Figure  4). 

I have  used  this  approach  in  attempting  to  answer  the  question  "What 
resources  are  available  to  public  school  personnel  for  planning  and  initiating 
research  and  development  programs  through  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit?" 
because  I think  the  orientation  and  structure  of  the  unit  has  a lot  to  do  with 

t 

the  answer  that  one  can  expect  to  get. 

In  our  setup  we  are  attempting  to  get  tooled  up  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  our  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Kentucky  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  for  research  and  development.  The  specific  activities  that 
we  have  stressed  are: 

(1)  Consultative  services  to  anyone  interested  in  research  or  related 
activities  important  to  vocational  education.  This  may  involve 
problem  identification  and  definition,  the  development  of  proposals j 
securing  financial  support  for"  projects,  or  details  in  carrying  out 


projects . 


FIGURE  3 
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KENTUCKY  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 

FOR 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Committee  Structure  and  Relationships 
(Research  and  Development  Flow  Chart) 


Service  Committees* 

^ Administration 
Agriculture 
Business  and  Office 
Distribution 
Health  Occupations 
Home  Economics 
Technical 

Trades  and  Industry 

Guidance  Services 

^State  Employment  Service 

Service  Advisory 
Committees 

(one  for  each  service) 


Coordinating  Committees 

Employment  Opportunities 

William  0.  Hall,  Chairman 

Human  Resources  Development 
Carol  Van  Tassel,  Chairman 

Educational  Resources  Development 
Daniel  S.  Arnold,  Chairman 


Training  Programs 

Carl  F.  Lamar,  Chairman 

Manpower  Development 

Bernard  T.  Fagan,  Chairman 

(b) 


Dissemination  and 

Implementation  of 

Research  Findings 

State  Advisory  Committee 
for 

Vocational  Education 

Report 

bindings 

Institutions,  Agencies  and 
Individuals  to  wh^ch  Research 
and  Development  Activities  will 
be  Assigned 

Research  Staff 
Chairman  of  Coordinating 
Committees . 

Director  of  the  KRCU 
and  four  (4) 

Associate  Research  Specialists 


(f) 


A 

> 

State  Research 

Advisory  Committee 

1— 

— . 

State  Research 
Steering  Committee 


*Service  Committees  include  the  leade-rship  responsible  for  programs  and  program- 
ming. The  size  of  committees  range  from  nine  (9)  to  seventeen  (17)  members. 

**Each  Coordinating  Committee  includes  one  representative  from  each  of  the  Service 
Committees. 
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FIGURE  4 


STRUCTURE  WITHIN  WHICH  THE  STATE  RESEARCH 
COORDINATING  UNIT  WILL  FUNCTION 
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(2)  Conferences  and  workshops  planned  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
and  encouraging  participation  in  occupational  education  research 
and  development, 

ft  ■ 

(3)  Coordinating  occupational  research  activities  conducted  within  the 
State  through  the  use  of  research  coordinating  committees,  a State 
Advisory  Committee,  and  a State  Steering  Committee. 

(4)  Providing  information  services  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  research 
findings  identifying  the  logical  consumer,  packaging  it  appropriately 
for  the  consumer,  and  disseminating  the  information  so  that  the 
results  will  be  properly  used.  We  now  have  a director  of  information 
services  to  give  leadership  to  this  activity.  He  has  been  on  the 

job  since  November  1. 

(5)  Stimulate  activities  designed  to  increase  interest  and  improved 
competence  in  research.  In  this  area  last  year  we  helped  plan 
and  carry  put  a series  of  16  program  planning  meetings  involving 
all  services  in  vocational  education  plus  representatives  of  the 
State  employment  service  and  general  education.  Representatives 
from  the  Region  III  Office,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  others  were  used  as  consultants. 

We  conducted  an  eight-week  research  training  institute  last  summer  for 
30  teachers,  teacher-educators,  and  supervisors  in  vocational  education  to 
improve  their  research  competencies.  The  entire  staff  of  our  KRCU  was  involved 
in  the  institute. 

We  conducted  a series  of  three  meetings  for  the  teacher-educators  in 
vocational  education  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  on  "How  to  prepare  research, 
training,  and  developmental  project  proposals."  This  led  to  the  preparation  of 
six  training  proposals  for  next  summer. 
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(6)  Participate  in  reviewings  monitoring  and  conducting  occupational 
research  and  developmental  projects. 

The  director  of  research  has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  research 
and  development  project  proposals  submitted  for  4(a)  funding  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  regarding  them. 

Also  he  has  the  responsibility  of  reviewing  proposals  from  local  school 
districts  which  are  being  submitted  for  4(c)  funding  and  making  recommendations 
to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  regarding  them. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  staff  is  available  to  cooperate  in 
actually  conducting  studies.  This  may  be  done  by  working  with  a local  school 
district,  a teacher,  teacher-educator  or  supervisor  or  by  using  graduate 
assistants  or  research  assistants.  At  present  we  have  four  graduate  assistants 
and  three  research  assistants  in  the  unit. 

(7)  The  KRCU  plans  to  spend  considerable  time  in  assessing  the  issues 
and  problems  uncovered  in  program  planning  and  brought  to  its  attention  by 
representatives  of  the  research  coordinating  committees.  This  is  expected 

to  be  a continuing  process.  Hopefully,  this  will  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  priority  areas  for  research,  training  and  development  activities. 

We  have  a relatively  small  research  budget  from  4(a)  funds  which  can 

m 

be  used  to  give  attention  to  the  significant  problem  areas.  If  we  use  it 
I feel  sure  that  it  will  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 

I have  related  to  the  objectives  of  the  State  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  in  enumerating  possible  available  resources.  I am  sure  there  are  others 
which  should  be  mentioned.  The  RCU  can  help  in  many  ways.  The  public  school 
personnel  interested  in  Vocational  Education  should  make  maximum  use  of  it. 

I am  sure  the  outcome  would  be  mutually  beneficial.  This  is  a golden 


o 
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opportunity  to  establish  an  important  and  essential  ancillary  service  fo 


vocational  education. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORIES 

Presented  By 

Frank  Schmid tie in 
Bureau  of  Research 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  a letter  from  President  Johnson  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  President  acknowledged  the  establishment  of  the  first  regional 
educational  laboratories  with  these  words:  "The  laboratories  should  be  large 

and  significant  enterprises,  equal  in  size  and  scope  to  the  major  tasks  they 
seek  to  accomplish.  They  ought  to. be- conceived  as  comparable  in  their  way 
to  the  large-scale  laboratories  of  the  Defense  or  Atomic  Energy  establish- 
ments. Nothing  less  will  do.  Their  missions  are  equally  important." 

The  laboratories  to  which  the  President  was  referring  are  hot  labora- 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Rather  than  being  a single  building 
or  place  equipped  to  house  experimental  study,  these  laboratories  are 
associations  of  people  with  varied  talents  and  a common  concern  joined 
together  in  a new  institutional  relationship.  Drawing  membership  and  affilia- 
tions from  several  States,  each  laboratory  is  organized  to  study  and  attack 
educational  problems.  Hence,  the  place  in  which  the  work  of  these  labora- 

^iXl  be'  conducted  is  the  region  itself--its  schools,  its  universities, 
its  State  departments  of  education,  and  its  communities.  Although  the 
laboratory  work  is  decentralized,  each  laboratory  will  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  one  or  two  major  educational  problems,  thus  providing  focus  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  laboratory's  various  activities. 

Two  major  premises  underlie  the  regional  educational  laboratory  concept. 
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First,  that  educational  research,  development,  and  dissemination  must  proceed 
within  the  framework  of  a new  kind  of  partnership  if  the  results  of  these 
activities  are  ultimately  to  effect  change  within  the  Nation's  classrooms.. 

And  since  the  talents  and  responsibilities  for  educational  research  and 
classroom  implementation  span  a wide  variety  of  institutions  and  individuals, 
the  partnership  should  be  composed  of  individuals  from  many  institutional 
settings  and  disciplines.  Representation  and  support  has  come  from  colleges 
and  universities,  teacher  training  institutions,  local  schools,  local  Boards 
of  Education,  State  departments  of  education,  and  other  groups --business , 
industrial,  labor,  cultural  and  civic — with  a commitment  to  and  a stake  in 
educational  quality.  The  second  premist  basic  to  the  laboratory  concept  is 
that  the  ..translation  of  research  findings  into  programs  and  practices  which 
can  be  implemented  by  schools  and  teachers  is  a process  which  can  be  best 
done  through  a new  institution  capable  of  beginning  the  research  cycle  and 
carrying  it  through  to  its  logical  end;  implementation. 

Indiort,  a piecemeal  approach  to  educational  research  offers  little 
promise  for  meeting  a pervasive  need.  The  regional  laboratory  approach,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  comprehensive.  Its  promise  lies  in  providing  a new 
structure  for  coordinated  action  by  all  appropriate  groups,  charged  with 
the  specific  challenge  of  jointly  planning  and  working,  through  research 
and  development,  for  educational  change. 

This  promise  is  reflected  in  the  President's  letter.  "I  look  to  these 
laboratories,"  he  says,  "to  stress  putting  into  practice  what  .we  already 
know.  The  increase  of  knowledge  through  research  must  proceed  at  a rapid 
pace.  But  we  have  an  even  greater  obligation  to  overcome  the  lag  between 
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discovery  and  use,  and  to  convert  the  results  of  years  of  research  into 
application  in  the  classroom. 

"To  involve  outstanding  scholars,  experts,  and  artists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  educational  programs  so  as  to  assure  that  better  methods  of 
instruction  are  accompanied  by  new  content. 

"To  be  a part  of  community  life,  drawing  out  public  support  and 
involvement  in  innovation  in  education  and  calling  on  the  resources  of  the 
community  and  industry  for  planning  and  operation," 

Although  the  Guidelines  for  the  National  Program  of  Education  Labora- 
tories were  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  only  a year  ago,  the  response 
to  the  laboratory  concept  was  so  wide  and  enthusiastic  that  2.0  laboratories 
involving  49  State  departments  of  education  are  now  being  supported.  All 
of  these  are  legally  chartered  as  non-profit  corporations.  Twelve  of  the 
laboratories  are  operational  and  beginning  their  programs.  The  remainder 
are  currently  in  a developmental  phase,  (For  a list  of  the  laboratories  and 
their  directors,  see  last  page.) 

Each  regional  laboratory,  in  its  development  period,  devotes  major 
attention  to  (1)  assessing  and  defining  the  specific  educational  problem 
areas  of  its  region  and  the  resources  which  can  be  mobilized  to  attack  these 
problems;  and  (2)  formulating  specific  sets  of  activities,  a program,  which 
will  affect  educational  change.  Some  will  conduct  research  on  selected 
problems  in  their  region;  some  will  focus  their  resources  and  manpower  on 
curriculum  development;  others  will  concentrate  on  programs  for  improving 
the  training  of  teachers.  Many  laboratories  will  establish  seminars  and 
institutes  for  the  training  of  research  workers.  All  laboratories  will  be 
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concerned  with  dissemination  of  research  results  and  demonstration  of 
techniques  and  materials  that  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  effective. 

Obviously,  the  problem  areas  selected  for  sustained  attention  by  a 
laboratory  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  will  require  periodic  review, 
clarification,  and  adjustment  in  the  light  of  actual  working  experience,  of 
progress  made,  and  of  emerging  developments  both  within  the  laboratory's 


region  ana  elsewhere.  The  program  of  each  laboratory  is  expected  to  undergo 


continuing  evolution  as  the  laboratory  remains  alert  and  responsive  to  a 
continuously  changing  educational  scene.  For  example,  the  laboratory  which 
chooses  to  concentrate  on  disseminating  the  latest  practices  in  individually 


to  time  to  reflect  new  findings  emerging  from , research  in  the  schools 
experimenting  with  this  approach.  Similarly,  a laboratory  emphasizing  work 
on  the  educational  implications  of  school  desegregation  will  be  forced  to 
re-think  its  program  periodically  as  population  shifts,  teacher  turn-over, 
and  other  factors  create  ever  changing  pictures  of  classroom  composition, 
district  organization,  and  school  attendance. 

Thus,  the  programs  of  the  laboratories,  like  the  laboratory  institu- 
tion itself,  will  be  subject  to  constant  evaluation,  renewal  and  revitali- 
zation. Although  the  laboratory  concept  is  new,  and,  like  all  new  things, 
must  have  its  value  proved  and  tested  by  time,  the  20  functioning  labora- 
tories are  beginning  to  show  what  they  can  do.  Beginning  program  activities 
have  been  launched;  and  plans  are  underway  for  their  expansion.  The  hope 
of  the  laboratories  and  the  promise  of  the  laboratories  is  the  same:  that 


prescribed  instruction  will  necessarily  need  to  update  its  "stock"  from  time 


as  these  new  and  developing  institutions  and  programs  reach  maturity,  they 
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will  represent  a significant  innovation,  assisting  the  States  in  producing, 
as  the  President  said,  "rapid  increases  in  educational  quality  on  a mass 
scale." 
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REGIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  LABORATORIES 
January  1,  1967 


AEL  ERIE 

Dr.  Benjamin  Carmichael  Dr.  Sidney  Archer 

Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory  Eastern  Regional  Institute  for 


P.  0.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  West  Virginia, . 25325 

304-344-8371 

CAREL 

Dr.  Carl  Lange 
Central  Atlantic  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory 
201  N.  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 
201-549-5455 

CEMREL 

Dr.  Wade  M.  Robinson 
Central  Midwestern  Regional 
Educational  Laboratory 
10646  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Ann,  Missouri  63074 
314-429-3535 

CERLI 

Dr.  David  Jackson 
Cooperative  Educational 
Research  Laboratory,  Inc. 

540  West  Frontage  Road 
Northfield,  Illinois 
312-273-2444 

CUE 

Dr.  Robert  Dentler 
33  West  42nd  Street 
Center  for  Urban  Education 
New  York,  New  York  10036 
212-244-0300 


Education 
111  Furman  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York  13210 
315 -476-4343 

RBS 

Dr.  James  W.  Becker 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc. 

121  South  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19107 
215-546-6050 

FWREL 

Dr.  John  Hemphill 
Far  West  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory 
Claremont  Hotel 
1 Gafden  Court 

Berkeley,  California  94705 
415-841-9710 

lEI 

Dr.  John  Holden 

Institute  for  Educational  Innovation 
55  Chapel  Street 
Newton,  Massachusetts  02158 
617-969-7100 

MCREL 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Gilchrist 
Mid-Continent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory 

104  East  Independence  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816-221-8686 
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MOREL 

Dr»  Stuart  Rankin 

Michigan-Ohio  Regional  Educational 
Laborato ry ‘ 

School  Center  Building 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 
313-833-7900 

NWREL 

Dr.  Larry  Fis-h.^ 

Northwest  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory 

710  Southwest  2nd  Avenue 
Portland,  Oregon  97232 
503-224-3650 

RELCV 

Dr.  Ralph  McCallister 
Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
for  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia 
411  West  Chapel  Hill  Street 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27701 
919-688-8057 

RMEL 

Dr.  James  Thrasher 

Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory 
105  Filmore  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80200 
303-355-2315 

SCEL 

Dr.  Gwendel  Nelson 
South  Central  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  Corporation 
National  Old  Line  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 
501-376-4641 

SEL 

Dr.  Robert  Hopper 
Southeastern  Educational 
Laboratory 

3450  International  Boulevard 
Hapeville,  Georgia  30054 
404-766-0951 


SWCEL 

Dr.  Paul  Petty 

Southwestern  Cooperative  Educational 
Laboratory 

120  Vassar  Avenue,  S.E. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 
505-277-5221 

SWEDL 

Dr.  Edwin  Hindsman 
Southwest  Educational  Development 
Laboratory 
800  Brazos  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78767 
512-476-6861 

SWRL 

Dr.  Richard  Schutz 
Southwest  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory 

11300  LaCienega  Boulevard 
Inglewood,  California  90304 
213-776-3800 

UMREL 

Dr.  John  Prasch 

Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory,  Inc. 

2698  University  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55104 

612-645-0526 
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RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  CENTER 
FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Selz  Co  Mayo  5 Head 

Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

HIGHLIGHTS. OF  PRESENTATION 

1.  The  Center  for  Research,  Development,  and  Training  in  Occupational 
Education  at  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  was  established 

June  1,  1965,  pursuant  to  the  approval  of  a proposal  submitted  by  the 
University  to  the  Uo  So  Commissioner  of  Education  under  the  provision  of 
Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  This  Center  is  one 

of  two  Research  and  Development  Centers  established  under  the  provis^ions  of 

« 

the  Act.  The  other  is  the  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  at  Ohio  State  University,  This  Center  is 
a part  of  the  research  and  development  program  administered  by  the  Division 
of  Adult  and  Vocational  Research,  Bureau  of  Research,  Office  of  Education, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

2.  The  development  of  the  Center  was  traced  from  the  original  research 
center  concept  through  the  development  of  the  program  which  is  now  in  progress 
at  the  Center,  It  was  mentioned  that  Dr,  Mayo  had  been  invited  to  a meeting 
at  Brookings  Institute  in  1964  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  research  funds  pro" 
vided  under  the  provision  of  Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

of  1963.  It  was  there  that  he  made  a plea  for  the  establishment  of  centers 
for  research  and  development.  Subsequent  to  this  meeting  the  center  concept 
was  accepted. 
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A conference  was  held  with  Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  and  Dean  of 
Research,  Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson  to  explore  the  interest* of  North  Carolina  State 
University  in  making  application  and  preparing  a proposal  for  one  of  the 
centers.  The  proposition  was  favorably  received.  Because  of  the  research 
program  in  progress  in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology 
and  Economics,  and  a strong  Department  of  Experimental  Statistics,  it  was 
felt  that  the  University  had  the  resources  for  establishing  an  effective 
research  and  development  center. 

Subsequent  to  this  conference,  a committee  to  develop  a proposal  was 
appointed.  The  committee  was  chaired  by  Dr.  George  Tolley,  Professor  of 
Economics.  The  committee  was  comprised  of  faculty  representatives  from  the 
Departments  of  Economics,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  and  the 
vocationally  oriented  Departments  of  the  School  of  Education.  The  proposal 
was  developed  and  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  in  the  spring  of 
1965.  The  proposal  was  approved  which  established  the  Center.  Contracts  were 
negotiated  and  the  Center  became  operational  in  June  of  1965.  The  original 
contract  was  for  a period  of  nineteen  months  ending  December  31,  1966. 

Dr.  Tolley  was  designated  as  Director  of  the  Center,  but  was  unable 
to  fill  this  assignment  due  to  a commitment  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dr.  Mayo  was  then  appointed  as  Acting  Director  and  served  from 
August,  1965  through  June  30,  1966.  Dr.  John  K.  Coster  was  appointed  Dire^or 
of  the  Center  oh  July  1,  1966. 

3.  It  was  emphasized  that  from  its  inception,  the  Center  has  been 
conceptualized  as  an  interdisciplinary  and  multidisciplinary  organization, 
cutting  across  the  disciplines  represented  by  the  cooperating  and  partici- 
pating departments.  The  staff  of  the  Center  includes  full-time  and  part-time 
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personnel  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  and  higher,  research  instructors, 
and  graduate  research  assistants.  All  professional  personnel  hold  academic 
rank  in  one  or  more  of  the  cooperating  and  participating  departments.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Center  to  assure  linkage  with 
the  disciplines  represented  by  the  departments  as  well  as  with  the  total 
program  of  the  Center. 

4.  The  total  program  of  the  Center  includes  a research  program,  an 

evaluation  program,  a research  development  program,  a research  training 

program,  and  a services  and  conferences  program.  Major  emphasis  was  placed 

on  the  research  program  during  the  initial  twenty-month  approval  period  of 

♦ 

the  Center.  In  recent  years,  the  research  programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Economics,  Psychology,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology  have  moved  toward  con- 
centration on  a broad  array  of  problems  related  to  human  resource  develop-  . 
ment  and  manpower  utilization.  At  the  sam6-  time,  the  vocationally  oriented 
departments  at  the  University  have  been  allocating  an  increasingly  large 
proportion  of  human  and  financial  resources  to  research  and  related  activities. 
These  research  programs  formed  the  basis  of  the  research  and  development 
activities  which  were  included  in  the  original  program  of  the  Center.  Six 
project  areas  were  selected  for  emphasis  during  the  initial  program, 

"Occupational  Adjustments  in  the  South." 

"Shaping  Flexible  Vocational  Behavior  in  Youth." 

"Policy  and  Policy-Making  in  Occupational  Education." 

"Professional  Personnel." 

"The  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education." 
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"Occupational  Education  in  Areas  of  Economic  Transition," 

The  Research  program  in  the  continuation  program  has  centered  on  crucial, 
pivotal,  fundamental  problems  related  to  the  initiation,  expansion,  intensi- 
fication, and  enrichment  of  programs  of  occupational  education,  with  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  providing  programs  for  persons  who  are  academically, 
socially,  or  otherwise  handicapped.  The  research  program  is  directed  toward 
the  study  of  the  climate  in  which  occupational  education  operates — to 
ferretting  out  environmental,  economic,  sociological,  psychological,  political, 
and  administration  factors  that  underlie  the  full  and  complete  development  of 
programs  of  occupational  education  to  maximize  the  development  of  human 
potential. 

5.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Center  was  national  in  scope,  but 
particular  emphasis  would  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the  region. 

6.  Another  basic  concern  of  the  Center  is  evaluation.  A research 
program  in  evaluation  is  being  developed.  There  is  considerable  interest  in 
developing  criteria,  processes  and  techniques  for  effective  evaluation  of 
occupational  education  programs.  The  Center  also  has  the  facility  for 
providing  evaluation  services  in  occupational  education.  Already  the  Center 
is  engaged  in  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  developmental  and 
related  programs. 

The  Center  has  entered  into  a contractual  agreement  with  the  Brevard 
County  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  Titusville,  Florida,  to  conduct  the 
evaluation  phase  of  a project  entitled,  "An  Experimental  Design  for  a 
Multi-Cultural  Nongraded  Area  Vocational  High  School  Associated  with  a 
Community  College,"  The  sub-contract  involves  the  development  of  strategies. 
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models  and  instruments  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  concert 
with  the  conduct  of  the  project. 

The  Center  has  incorporated  a project  entitled  "An  Evaluation  of  a 
Pilot  Project  Entitled s Concerted  Services  in  Training  and  Education  in 
Rural  Areas"  in  the  continuation  program.  The  pilot  project  is  being  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture;  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  and  Labor.  It  is  being  conducted  in  three  counties ~-one  in 
Arkansas,  one  in  Minnesota,  and  one  in  New  Mexico. 

7.  The  service  aspect  of  the  Center  program  was  discussed  to  apprise 
the  seminar  participants  of  the  resources  available  to  them  through  the  Center. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  with  the  large  variety  of  professional  personnel 
associated  with  the  Center,  consultant  services,  are  available  for  assistance 
in  research  development.  Specifically  mentioned  was  the  availability  of 
consultants  in  such  areas  as  test  and  measurements,  research  design,  proposal 
development  and  statistics. 

Furthermore,  some  funds  were  available  to  support  the  development  of 
research  proposals  which  fall  within  the  research  interests  of  the  Center. 

The  conference  program  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  major  services  of  the 
Center,  Four  types  of  conference  were  described.  Training  Seminars  (such 
as  this  one)  would  be  held  to  upgrade  the  research  competency  of  vocational 
personnel  in  the  region.  Research  Development  Seminars  would  be  held  to 
study  in-depth  problems  that  have  been  identified.  Task  Forces  would  be 
formed  to  consider  problems  that  cut  across  two  or  more  states  and  several 
vocational-technical  education  service  lines.  These  would  be  used  to 
develop  proposals  for  cooperative  research  projects.  Dissemination 
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Conferences  will  be  organized  as  the  need  arises  to  disseminate  the  products 
of  the  research  of  the  Center. 

8.  Research  training  was  discussed  as  another  basic  function  of  the 
Center.  A doctorate  in  Occupational  Education  has  been  established  at  North 
Carolina  State  University*  which  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  persons 
to  prepare  for  research  positions  in  occupational  education. 

The  professional  members  of  the  Center  staff  will  conduct  seminars  in 
research  in  occupational  education  for  the  participants  in  this  program.  The 
research  and  other  programs  of  the  Center  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
practical  experience  in  research,  it  being  anticipated  that  the  graduate 
research  assistant  and  research  instructor  positions  on  the  Center  staff 
will  be  filled  by  persons  who  are  pursuing  research  training  programs  in 
one  of  the  cooperating  and  participating  Departments  at  the  doctor's  level. 

In  addition,  since  all  members  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Center  hold 
academic  rank  in  one  or  more  of  the  Departments  of  the  University,  and  since 
a relatively  large  number  of  the  appointments  to  the  Center  staff  are  joint 
appointments  with  the  members  having  part-time  instructional  assignments, 
maximum  coordination  between  the  program  of  the  Center  and  the  research 
training  program  is  assured. 
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VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION- “AND  ERIC 

(Mrs.)  Celianna  Wilson 

% Information  and  Services  Coordinator 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
(Presented  by  Charles  H.  Rogers) 

The  Major  objectives  of  The  Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Develop- 
ment  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  include  conducting  research  studies 
in  vocational  and  technical  education;  stimulating  and  strengthening  state, 
regional,  and  national  programs  of  applied  research;  and  encouraging  the. 
development  of  research. 

To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  major  goals  and  to  assist  the 
profession,  a national  information  retrieval,  storage,  and  dissemination 
system  has  been  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Center.  This  unit  of 
the  Center  is  linked  with  the  Educational  Research  Information  Center  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  often  referred  to  as  ERIC. 

ERIC  is  designed  as  the  first  nationwide  comprehensive  information 
system  to  serve  American  education.  The  basic  objective  of  ERIC  is  to  provide 
information  on  reliable,  current  educational  research  and  research-related 
materials  inexpensively  to  a wide  variety  of  audiences.  Several  clearing- 
houses have  recently  been  established  by  Central  ERIC  to  focus  on  specific 
topics  in  other  areas  of  education. 

In  addition  to  creating  and  coordinating  the  several  clearinghouses, 
Central  ERIC  will  provide  other  services  useful  to  educational  researchers 
and  practitioners.  ERIC  plans  a monthly  abstract  publication  with  indexes 
of  all  new  acquisitions  to  the  total  ERIC  collection.  It  is  anticipated 
that  each  clearinghouse  will  supplement  this  publication  with  additional 


i'll  format  ion  addressed  to  the  professional  community  within  its  substantive 
focus.  In  addition,  the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  has  been 
established  to  provide  either  microfiche  or  hard  copy  reproductions  of  any 
document  available  through  the  ERIC  system. 

THE  CLEARINGHOUSE  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  national  Information  Retrieval  and  Dissemination  System  for 
Vocational  and  Technical,  as  a component  of  the  ERIC  system,  constitutes  one 
of  the  major  activities  of  the  Center. 

This  clearinghouse  is  responsible  for  acquiring  research  reports  and 
other  documents  related  to  any  aspect  of  the  general  field  of  vocational 
and  technical  education.  Included  are  reports  on  the  specific  fields  of 
agricultural  education,  distributive  education,  health  occupations  education, 
home  economics  education,  technical  education,  trade  and  industrial  education, 
training  in  new  technical  fields,  and  the  related  fields  of  industrial  arts 
education,  labor  economics,  occupational  psychology,  and  occupational 
sociology.  These  materials  are  screened,  abstracted,  and  indexed.  The 
abstractors  are  professionals  in  their  respective  vocational  fields. 

Abstracts  and  full  texts  of  the  items  will  be  produced  on  microfiche.  These 
will  be  available  from  the  Center  or  from  the  ERIC  Reproduction  Service  at 

nominal  cost.  ^ 

The  following  sections  provide  more  details  on  the  operation  of  this 
clearinghouse  for  voca«tional  and  technical  education, 

ACQUISITION 


The  first  step,  and  a critical  link  in  the  operation  of  this  system. 
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is  the  acquisition  of  all  appropriate  materials.  If  this  system  is  to  be  of 
maximum  value  to  the  vocational  professions  these  materials  must  be  acquired 
and  processed  as  promptly  as  possible.  Efforts  are.  being  exerted  to  establish 
and  maintain  a surveillance  system;  however,  this  effort  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  voluntary  action  of  all  persons  in  the  vocational  field  who 
should  forward  two  copies  of  current  vocational  and  technical  items  such  as 
the  following: 


Bibliographies 
Conference  Proceedings 
Curriculum  Materials 
Curriculum  Studies 

Research  and  Research-related  Reports 

Research  Reviews 

Subject  or  Position  Papers 

Talks  or  speeches  presented  to  professional  groups 
In  addition,  citations  of  significant  journal  articles,  books,  theses,  and 
dissertations  concerned  with  vocational  and  technical  education  need  to 
be  forwarded  so  they  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  professional 
community.  Please  forward  to: 

Acquisition  Specialist 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
The  Ohio  State  University 
980  Kinnear  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  43212 


SYSTEM  OPERATION 

Succeeding  steps  in  the  operation  of  this  information  system  involve 
screening,  organizing,  and  disseminating  this  material.  With  the  growth 
^o'f  vocational  education  programs,  there  is  an  increasing  need  for  accessible 
information  that  can  be  used  in  developing  logical  chains  of  reasoning  for 
research  activities,  for  school  practices,  and  for  redirecting  current  and 
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projected  program  thrusts  of  educational  activities » A recognized  weak  link 
in  the  chain  of  educational  research  and  development  has  been  the  lack  of 
dissemination  of  research  results  and  pertinent  recorded  information c There 
must  also  be  economical  storage  of  this  information  with  access  to  this  know- 
ledge through  subject  analysis  and  selection  of  meaningful  terms » 

Considerable  experimental  and  research  activity  has  been  expended  by 
a number  of  organizations  during  the  past  decade  in  determining  methods  of 
storing,  retrieving,  and  disseminating  information  pertinent  to  the  needs 
of  user  groups  and  the  individuals  in  these  groups » Results  to  date  show 
that  there  is  far  more  information  being  published  than  any  one  individual 
could  read  during  a lifetime  of  full-time  reading.  One  device  in  extending 
coverage  of  information  is  the  use  of  abstracts.  Individual  users  of  this 
system  should  be  able  to  effectively  use  abstracts  as  a means  of  rapidly 
becoming  familiar  with  the  developments  in  any  given  area  of  interest.  By 
reading  an  informative  abstract,  a user  is  able  to  determine  whether  his 
time  should  be  spent  in  reading  the  full  text  of  a particular  title. 

USE  OF  SYSTEM 

)Kn 

Any  person  involved  in  or  concerned  with  vocational  or  technical  edu- 
cation of  any  type  is  encouraged  to  use  this  system.  Researchers,  supervisors, 

i 

teacher  educators,  education  specialists^  administrators,  teachers,  and 
others  are  vi,eX^d  as  those  who  may  logically  desire  to  participate  in  this 
information  system. 

One  of  the  methods  of  using  this  information  system  will  be  to  request 
specific  materials  identified  through  the  monthly  ERIC  abstract  publication 
which  will  be  distributed  nationally.  The  abstracts  of  all  materials 
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processed  into  the  ERIC  system  will  be  reproduced  in  this  publication^  You 
may  direct  requests  for  forms  to  obtain  materials  to  the  ERIC  Document 
Reproduction  rService  ac  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  1700  Shaw  Avenue.  Cleveland, 

Ohio 5 44113.  If  you  have  access  to  a microfiche  reader  a copy  of  the  micro- 
fiche might  be  more  convenient  for  you.  or  you  may  wish  to  request  the  full 
size  hard  copy  reproduction  of  documents.  Each  organization  that  anticipates 
use  of  microfiche  should  locate  or  acquire  a simple  and  relatively  inexpensive 
microfiche  reader. 

Another  anticipated  method  of  utilizing  this  service  will  be  by  >E*equesting 
assistance  in  locating  materials  on  specific  topics . Requests  for  information 
should  be  as  definitive  as  possible,  and  should  be  directed  to  the  Retrieval 

(A-. 

Specialist  at  the  Center.  Upon  receipt  of  your  request,  you  may  be  contacted 
for  further  information  or  for  delineation  of  your  mailed  or  telephone 
request. 

The  nature  of  your  request  and  the  type  and  amount  of  relevant  infor“ 
mation  in  the  system  will  help  determine  the  form  of  response.  You  may  wish 
to  request  a limited  number  of  documents,  or  you  may  desire  bibliographical 
citations  or  abstracts  for  certain  topics.  These  may  be  forwarded  to  you 

as  pho toduplicated  materials,  typed  materials,  or  microfiche  cards,  depending 

“ 

on  the  circumstances  and  your  request.  Initial  searches  may  produce  only  / 

a limited  number  of  documents  for  a specific  topic,  but  this  is  expected  to 
increase  as  more  materials  are  available  in  the  system. 

Each  request  will  be  handled  individually  at  the  Center,  with  full 
attention  given  to  securing  the  maximum  amount  of  available  information 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  most  rapid  and  efficient  manner  for  ' 
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you  to  request  assistance  of  any  type  will  be  to  contact  the  office  of  the 
Retrieval  Specialist. 

Additional  announcements  concerning  specific  details  and  operational 

dates  will  be  released  as  developments  occur. 

For  additional  information  or  assistance,  write  or  telephone; 

Dr,  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

614-293-7351 

Mrs.  Celianna  Wilson 
Information  Services  Coordinator 
614-293-5463 

Mr.  Charles  Harris 
Acquisition  Specialist 
614-293-5463 

Mr.  Robert  White 
Retrieval  Specialist 
614-293-5463 
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SUMMARY  OF  REACTIONS  OF  SEMINAR  PARTICIPANTS 

TO 

PILOT  AND  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

Considerable  time  was  allowed  during  the  seminar  for  small  group 
discussion  to  react  to  presentations  and  to  develop  strategies  for  utilizing 
the  content.  During  these  sessions,  numerous  ideas,  suggestions  and 
questions  evolved.  The  following  statements  represent  the  major  reactions 
of  the  participants-*to  the  presentation  on  planning,  developing,  initiating 
and  evaluating  pilot  and  developmental  programs. 

1 . Need  for  Pilot  and  Developmental  Projects 

a.  Pilot  and  developmental  projects  are  continually  needed  to 
improve  or  to  change  existing  programs  to  meet  the  changing  occupational 
needs  of  students. 

b.  A favorable  attitude  toward  innovation  is  necessary  to  keep 
instructional  programs  viable. 

c.  Both  short  range  and  long  range  pilot  programs  are  needed. 

We  need  guides  for  the  future  but  program  with  immediate  applicability 
will  enhance  the  pilot  effort. 

d.  Pilot  programs  are  needed  at  both  state  and  local  levels. 

Real  changes,  however,  come  in  local  program  and  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  innovative  programs  at  that  level. 

e.  Pilot  programs  are  needed  which  do  a better  job  of  blending 
work  attitudes  with  s|cill  development. 

f.  Pilot  programs  involving  work  experience  are  needed  in  the 
elementary  schools. 
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g.  Innovative  approaches  for  providing  occupational  information 
to  rural  children  are  needed.  Perhaps  something  could  be  provided  while 

students  are  being  bussed  to  and  from  school. 

ho  Pilot  programs  are  needed  to  determine  the  proper  sequence  of 

vocational  offerings. 

i.  Pilot  programs  are  needed  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
teaching  clusters  of  skills,  cutting  across  all  vocational  service  lines. 

2 . Establishing  Objectives 

a.  Pilot  programs  should  give  priority  to  educational  aims 
over  research  aims. 

b.  In  developing  pilot  programs,  the  establishment  of  objectives 
is  essential  to  give  direction  to  program  activities  and  for  evaluation. 

c.  General  objectives  should  remain  the  same  throughout  a 
project,  but  specific  objectives  may  be  changed  as  the  situation 
dictates . 

d.  The  desired  outcomes  of  the  program  should  be  well  understood 

by  everyone  involved  in  the  program. 

e.  The  program  activities  should  be  delimited  to  clearly 

established  purposes. 

f.  Insofar  as  possible,  objectives  should  be  established  that 
can  be  objectively  measured.  However,  the  value  of  subjective  obser- 
vations cannot  be  overlooked. 

3 . Developing  Procedures 

a.  Pilot  programs  should  be  based  on  sound  research  findings. 

b.  Pilot  programs  should  be  developed  which  have  application 
to  a wide  variety~of  situations.  Results  of  such  programs  could  be 
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universally  utilized^ 

( 

Co  Ample  rime  should  be  allowed  for  plannin’^'hefore  initiating 
pilot  programs. 

d.  Local  personnel  should  be  given  time  in  their  normal  work 
schedule  for  planning  pilot  programs.  Planning  should  not  be  an  over- 
load activity. 

e.  Personnel  selected  for  pilot  programs  should  have  a special 
interest  in  the  program  as  well  as  special  competencies  which  will 
contribute  to  it.  Teachers  should  be  selected  because  of  their 
competency,  experience  and  professional  attitude  toward  pilot  programs. 

f.  Idea  people  are  needed  at  the  local  level-people  with  time 
to  undertake  innovative  projects. 

g.  In  establishing  innovative  programs,  we  should  clearly 
differentiate  between  "pilot,”  "de^/elopmental"  and  "experimental" 
programs . 

h.  We  should  approach  innovacive  programs  primarily  from  the 
students  standpoint  rather  than  the  teachers.  The  ultimate  aim  is  to 
improve  learning  experiences  for  students. 

i.  As  far  as  possible,  an  interdisciplinary  approach  should  be 
used  in  solving  problems  in  vocational  education. 

j.  The  respective  roles  of  business  agencies  and  educational 
agencies  should  be  coordinated  to  offer  effective  occupational  education. 

k.  Effective  communications  are  essential  to  the  success  of 
pilot  programs.  It  is  essential  that  students,  teachers  and  community 
leaders  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  such  programs. 
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1.  Teaching  personnel  should  be  rewarded  for  suggesting  innova- 
tive  ideas  for  improving  instruction..  ^ 

iri.  Time  and  funds  should  be  made  available  for  research  and 
development  in  local  programs » 

n.  We  should  look  to  industry  as  a resource  for  providing 
training  in  occupational  educationo 

Oo  We  should  consider  how  the  program  will  be  carried  on  after 
the  program  is  no  longer  funded  by  state  or  federal  agencies.. 

4o  Evaluation 

a«  Evaluation  processes  and  procedures  should  be  planned  as 
the  work  of  the  project  is  planned » 

bo  Evaluation  should  be  tied  very  closely  to  the  objectives  of 
the  projecto 

Co  Pilot  projects  are  often  evaluated  on  subjective  dataj  but 
it  is  essential  that  this  be  supported  by  as  much  objective  data  as 
possible. 

do  If  subjective  data  is  used  in  evaluation,  a method  for 

weighing  this  data  should  be  developed. 

♦ 

e.  It  is  desirable  to  establish  control  groups  in  all  pilot 
programs. 

fo  The  participants  of  a pilot  program  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  information  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program. 

go  Evaluation  should  take  place  periodically  during  the  progress 
of  the  project. 

h.  Two  kinds  of  evaluation  are  needed  in  all  pilot  programs. 

They  should  be  evaluated  internally  by  those  involved  in  the  project, 
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and  externally  by  an  outside  team  which  can  look  at  the  project  more 
objectively. 
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. . SUMMARY  OF  SUGGESTED  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED  THROUGH  THE  CENTER 

FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION,  THE  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNITS 
' ^ AND  THE  REGIONAL  EDUCATION  LABORATORIES 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  seminar  was  to  explore  strategies 
through  which  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education  and  other  research 
organizations  might  provide  greater  assistance  to  local  school  personnel 
for  planning  and  initiating  innovative  programs.  Several  presentations 
and  a panel  discussion  were  utilized  to  explore  the  resources  available 
to  local  school  units  through  the  various  research  and  development  agencies. 
The  seminar  participants  were  then  given  an  opportunity  to  suggest  ways 
that  these  agencies  might  provide  greater  assistance  to  them.  The  following 
^ statements  represent  the  kind  of  assistance  they  believed  could  be  provided 

through  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  the  Research  Coordinating 

: 

^ Units,  and  the  Regional  Education  Laboratories. 

Assistance  Needed  Through  the  Center  for  Occupational  Education 

1.  Provide  a follow-up  workshop  to  actually  develop  innovative 
ideas  into  research  proposals. 

2.  Sponsor  workshops,  seminars,  etc.,  to  help  train  personnel  to 
become  more  knowledgeable  and  skill  ful  in  research  technology. 

3.  Use  more  seminars  as  catalysts  for  stimulating  pilot  and 
developmental  programs  in  local  school  units. 

^ 4.  Hold  a seminar  similar  to  this  one  for  state  department 

personnel. 
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5.  Disseminate  periodic  information  about  on-going  pilot  and  develop- 


men 


tal  projects.  Also,  provide  tips  or  guides  for  improving  pilot  efforts. 


Perhaps  a monthly  or  quarterly  review  might  be  helpful. 

6.  Catalog  and  disseminate  innovative  ideas  in  occupational  education, 


7.  Develop  processes  and  procedures  to  be  used  by  local  school 


units  to  study  their  communities  as  a basis  for  developing  new  and  innova- 


tive programs. 


8.  Assist  in  translating  innovative  ideas  into  operational  programs 


9.  Assist  in  proposal  development  and  evaluation  of  projects  having 


broad  generalizability. 


10.  Provide  consulting  services  to  groups  needing  help  in  developing 


proposals . 


11.  Provide  consultant  help  in  program  development,  research  design, 


and  evaluation. 


12.  Stimulate  the  development  of  occupational  education  research  in 


local  programs. 


13.  Assist  in  the  evaluation  of  current  occupational  education  pro- 


grams 


14.  Assist  in  developing  a plan  for  evaluating  teacher  training 


programs  in  occupational  education. 


15.  Provide  a reading  service  for  evaluating  research  proposals. 


16.  Sell  the  interdisciplinary  approach  to  research  in  occupational 


education. 


17.  Provide  specific  information  relative  to  utilizing  the  resources 


and  services  of  the  Center. 
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18.  Develop  and  disseminate  procedure  for  utilizing  resources  of  the 
many  research  agencies  available  to  us. 

19.  Develop  a massive  program  of  communication  in  research  and 
development, 

20.  Stimulate  cooperative  research  efforts  at  all  governmental 
levels  (local,  state,  federal)  in  occupational  education, 

21.  Extend  the  arm  and  project  the  image  of  the  Center  to  a broader 
clientele  and  geographic  area. 

Assistance  Needed  Through  the  Research  Coordinating  Units 

1.  Provide  in-service  training  in  research  technology. 

2.  Provide  conferences  and  consultant  services  to  local  personnel 
for  training  in  the  area  of  research, 

3.  Sponsor  interdisciplinary  workshops  within  the  state  for 
research  training, 

4.  Assist  local  units  in  operationalizing  innovative  research 
projects . 

5.  Stimulate  pilot  and  developmental  projects  at  the  local  level, 

6.  Assist  local  people  in  developing  interdisciplinary  approaches 
to  the  solution  of  problems  in  occupational  education, 

7.  Provide  local  people  with  information  about  the  resources  and 
services  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Units  and  the  name  of  the  contact 
person  in  requesting  assistance, 

8.  Provide  assistance  to  local  people  in  studying  the  needs  and 
interests  of  a community  as  a basis  for  developing  innovative  programs. 
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9.  Provide  assistance  to  local  people  in  molding  innovative  ideas 
into  re^earchable  projects. 

10.  Assist  local  people  in  utilizing  assistance  available  through 
all  the  research  agencies  located  in  specific  geographic  areas. 

11.  Assist  state  departments  and  local  school  units  in  identifying 
research  needs  and  lend  support  to  research  conceived  at  the  local  level. 

12.  Assist  local  people  in  securing  information  regarding  programs 
similar  to  those  they  propose  for  their  own  locality. 

13.  Assist  local  units  in  evaluating  pilot  and  developmental  programs, 

14.  Assist  local  units  in  long  range  program  planning  in  occupational 
education. 

15.  Clarify  lines  of  communication  for  charting  proposals  and 
securing  approval. 

16.  Provide  a catalog  of  funds  available  for  supporting  local  inno- 
vative projects  and  outline  procedures  for  applying  for  such  funds. 

17.  Coordinate  pilot  and  developmental  Efforts  throughout  the  state. 

18.  Provide  guidance  and  direction  in  setting  up  research  procedures 
and  evaluation  of  innovative  programs. 

19.  Provide  research  information  about  occupations  in  the  broad 
community,  state  and  region. 

20.  Help  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  vocational  and  academic 

educational  programs,  _ . _ 

21.  Catalog  and  disseminate  innovative  ideas  (or  programs)  operating 

in  the  state. 

22.  Assist  state  department  personnel  in  working  with  local*  units  on 
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research  and  development  projects, 

A s s i s tan c e N e e d e d Throush  the  Regional  l<d^cati.on  Laboratorxe.s 

1. -  We  need  help  In  understanding  and  utilizing  the  ERIC  retrieval 

system, 

2.  More  information  needs  to  be  provided  about  occupational  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Region^il  Education  Laboratories, 

3.  More  information  is  needed  about  the  resources  and  services  of 

the  Regional  Educational  Laboratories, 

4.  Results  of  innovative  programs  need  to  be  disseminated, 

5.  A catalog  of  innovative  ideas  should  be  provided,  

6.  The  Regional  .Education  Laboratory  should  serve  as  a "sounding 
board"  for  local  innovative  ideas, 

7.  The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  should  assist  in  the  evaluation 

of  pilot  and  developmental  programs, 

8.  The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  could  provide  services  needed 

in  large  scale  evaluation  of  pilot  programs, 

9.  The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  should  provide  assistance  in 
assessing  local  occupational  education  needs  as  a basis  for  program  develop- 

. ment. 

10,  Assistance  is  needed  in  the  development  of  curriculum  materials 

‘ «* 

an'd-Hrns'Urue  t iona-l—fee  GhnoTo  - : — — 

11,  Assistance  is  needed  in  curriculum 'evaluation. 

* 

12,  Assistance  is  needed  to  provide' in-service  training  of  teachers 
for  participation  in  innovative  programs. 
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13.  Provision  for  in-service  education  to  occupational  education 
instructors  is  needed. 

14.  The  Regional  Education  Laboratory  should  support  demonstration 
programs  that  have  been  proved  effective  through  pilot  and  developmeintal 
projects. 
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Monday  Morning.  November  7,  1966 


Arrive  at  the  College  Inn 

% 

10:00-12:00  Seminar  Registration  - "Banquet  Room" 

Charles  Rogers,  In  Charge 

Monday  Afternoon,  November  7,  1966 

1:30  First  General  Session  - "Banquet  Room" 

Cayce  Scarborough,  Presiding 

Welcome 

J.  Bryant  Kirb;land,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Ra-ieigh 

) ' 

Orientation  to  the  Seminar 
Introductions 
3:00  Recess 

3:30  Introduction  of  Speakers 
. Charles  H.  Rogers 

"A  Description  of  an  Experimental  and  Developmental  Study  of  a Four- 
Year  Comprehensive  Education  Program,  Hudson  Public  Schools,  Hudson 
Ohio" 

(Mrs.)  Mary  Pace  and  Lloyd  Benham 
5:00  Adjourn 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  8,  1966 

8:30  Second  General  Session  - "Constitution  Room" 

Charles  Rogers,  Presiding 

Introduction  of  Speaker 
John  K.  Coster 

Presentation,  "Establishing  Objectives  and  Developing  Procedure  for 

— Dewtup'roen'rair,  -p  iircrt , an  d"  Inno  va  t iv  e “Pr  o gr  ams  ^ ” - - 

Dr.  Lloyd  Phipps,  Professor,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois 

10:00  Coffee  Break 

10:30  First  Group  Session 

Reaction  to  the  Presentation  by  Dr.  Phipps  concerning  Objectives 


12:00  Lunch 


Tuesday  Afternoon , November  8,  1966 
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1:30  Second  Group  Session  - 

Reaction  to  the  Presentation  by  Dr.  Phipps  concerning  Procedures 

3:00  Recess 

3:30  Third  General  Session  ~ "Constitution  Room" 

Bert  W.  Westbrook,  Presiding 

Reports  of  Small  Work  Groups  on  Objectives  and  Procedures 

5:00  Adjourn 

Wednesday  Morning,  November  9,  1966 

8:30  Fourth  General  Session  - "Constitution  Room" 

Thomas  Baldwin,  Presiding 

Presentation,  "Evaluation  of  Developmental,  Pilot,  and  Innovative 
Programs" 

Dr.  Lloyd  Phipps 

10:00  Coffee  Break 

l0:30  Third  Group  Session  ■■ 

Reaction  to  the  Presentation  by  Dr.  Phipps  concerning  Evaluation 

12:00  Luncheon  - College  Inn  ■■ 

Durwin  M.  Hanson,  Presiding 

Introduction  of  Speaker 
John  K.  Coster 

Address:  "The  Research  Program  at  North  Carolina  State  University" 

Dr.  H.  F.  Robinson,  Administrative  Dean  for  Research,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  November  9,  1966 

2:00  Fifth  General  Session 

Texton  R.  Miller,  Presiding 

. Reports  of  Sm^ll  Work  Groups  on  Evaluation 

3:00  Recess 

3:30  "Summary  Reaction  to  Small  Group  Reports  and  Further  Suggestions  for 
Participants  Planning  Innovative  Projects" 

Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Phipps 


5:00 


Adjourn 


Thursday  Morning,  November  10,  1966 
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8:30  Sixth  General  Session  - McKimmon  Room,  Williams  Hall 
Charles  H.  Rogers,  Presiding 

"Resources  Available  to  Public  School  Personnel  for  Planning  and 
Initiating  Developmental,  Pilot  and  Innovative  Programs" 

9:00  a.  Research  Coordinating  Units 

Dr.  Carl  Lamar,  Director  of  the  Kentucky  Research  Coordinating 
Unit,  University  of  Kentucky  ^ 

9:10  b.  Center  for  Occupational  Education 
Research -Development -Training 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mayo,  Head,  Sociology  and  Anthropology,  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  RaLeigh 

9:50  c.  Regional  Education  Laboratories 

Dr.  Frank  Schmidtlein,  United  States  Office  of  Education 

10:30  Coffee  Break 

11:00  Panel  of  Consultants 

. * 

"Exploration  of  Strategies  By  and  Through  Which  The  Center  and  Other 
Research  Organizations  Might  Provide  Greater  Assistance  to  Local  - 
Public  School  Personnel  in  Planning  and  Initiating  Innovative  Projects" 

Selz  Mayo,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 
Frank  Schmidtlein.,  United  States  Office  of  Education 
Carl  Lamar,  University  of  Kentucky 
John  Coster,  Moderator  " • - 

12:15  Luncheon 

Thursday  Afternoon,  November  10,  1966 

1:30  Final  General  Session  - McKimmon  Room  Williams  Hall  • 

Cayce  Co  Scarborough,  Presiding 

Expense'  Accounts  - Charles  Rogers 

2:00  Reports  From  Selected  Participants , on  Specific  Research  Plans  for 
Developmental,  Pilot,  and  Innovative  Programs  They  Plan  to  Conduct 


3:45  Adjourn 
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CdNiOLIDATED  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

WILLIAM  FRIDAY,  Ph.D 


President 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  RALEIOH 

JOHN  TYLER  CALDWELL,  Ph.D Chaneellor 

HARRY  C.  KELLY,  Ph.D Dean  of  FoGulty 

WALTER  J.  PETERSON,  Ph.D Dean  of  Graduate  School 


CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Policy  Cooidmotlng  Boord 


HAROLD  F.  ROBINSON,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

H.  BROOKS  JAMES,  Ph.D 

J.  BRYANT  KIRKLAND,  Ph.D 

FRED  V.  CAHILL,  Ph.D 

ARTHUR  C.  MENIUS,  JR.,  Ph.D 


Administrative  Dean  for  Research 

Dean,  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

Dean,  School  of  Ed^ucation 

Dean,  School  of  Liberal  Arts 

Dean,  School  of  Physical  &iences  and  Applied  Mathematics 


Heods  of  Porticipafing  ond  Cooperating  Deporinients 


EDGAR  J.  BOONE,  Ph  D 

C.  CAYCE  SCARBOROUGH,  Ed.D 

C.  EDWIN  BISHOP,  Ph.D.,  1R57-1966  ... 
WILLIAM  D.  TOUSSAINT,  Ph.D.,  1966- 

DAVID  D,  MASON,  Ph.D.  

DURWIN  M.  HANSON,  Ph.D.  .. 

ROY  N.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D 

PRESTON  W.  EDSALL,  -Ph.D 

HOWARD  G.  MILLER,  Ph.D 

SELZ  C.  MAYO,  Ph.D 


Adult  Education 

A. Agricultural  Education 

EcorrOmics 

Ec  o no  mi  cs’ 

Experimental  Statistics 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education 

Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 

trr...  Pi^lttics 

Psychology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 


Center  Administrotion  ond  Researeh  Personnel 

V 

JOHN  K.  COSTER,  Ph.D Director,  1966- 

SELZ  C.  MAYO,  Ph.D Acting  Director,  1965-66 


Prafessors 

ROY  N.  ANDERSON,  Ph.D Occupational  Information  and  Guidance 

HERBERT  M.  HAMLIN,  Ph.D ‘. Educetion 

C.  CAYCE  SCARBOROUGH,  Ed.D.  Agricultural  Education 


HARRY  G.  BEARD,  Ed.D 

NORMAN  M.  CHANSKY,  Ph.D. 
LAWRENCE  W.  DRABICK,  Ph.D 

DONALD  W.  DREWES,  Ph.D 

LOREN  A.  IHNEN,  Ph.D 

C.  PAUL  MARSH,  M.S 

TEXTON  R.  MILLER,  Ph.D.  ...... 

-CARb^A.  MOELLER,  Ed.D.  

TALMAGE  B.  YOUNG,  Ed.D 


AtSMiote  Professors 


Agricultural  Education  and  Sociology 

Education  end  Psychology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

i. Psychology 

Economics 

Sociology  dnd  Anthropology 

Agricultural  Education 

. Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
. Industrial  and  Technical  Education 


t 


C.  DOUGLAS  BRYANT,  Ed.D.  .. 

ADGER  B.  CARROLL,  Ph.D 

ROBERT  M.  FEARN,  M.A 

CHARLES  I.  JONES,  Ed.D 

CHARLES  H.  ROGERS,  Ed.D 

BERT  W.  WESTBROOK,  Ed.D.  .. 
DOROTHY  S.  WILLIAMS,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors 

Agricultural  Education 

Economics 

•. Economics 

Agricultural  Education 

Coordinator  of  Services  and  Conferences 

Education  and  Psychology 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 
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Instruetora 


CLEBURN  G.  DAWSON,  M.Ed : i j a .l 

ELIZABETH  S.  DRANE.  B A ■. Sociology  and  Anthropology 

WILLIAM  E.  FULFORD,  JR./ M.A.".'.".'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.' Iducotion 

GEORGE  EARL  HOWARD.  B.S Idwcotion 

JAMES  B.  JONES,  B.S  ....  Educotroh 

CHARLES  E.  LEWIS.  M.S p”".*-; .pucotion 
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^MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT;  UNEMPLOYMENT;  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  RURAL  YOUTH;  ^COMMUNITY  PLANNING;  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT;  ^PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS;  EMPLOYMENT  POTENTIAL;  ^EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES;  OCCUPATIONAL  SURVEYS; 
OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE;  CRURAL  AREAS 
*SmLLER  COMMUNITIES  PROGRAM 

The  Program,  operating  in  22  states,  utilizes  mobile  teams  of  interviewer  counselors,  and  test  admi n i st rato rs 
and  is  an  employment  service  effort  to  overcome  high  unemployment  rates  in  rural .areas , The  team  makes 
comprehensive  studies  of  manpower  resources  for  informing  potential  employers,  developing  vocational  training 
programs,  and  planning  community  expans iqhL  Reprints  from  the  "Employment  Security  Review"  and  "Employment 
Service  Review"  illustrate  the  various  aspects  of  the  program  in  actual  operation,  "Smaller  Communities 
Program  Brings  New  Industries"  describes  programs  in  Wilkes  and  Meriwether  Counties,  Georgia.  "Arkansas 
Serves  Rural  Yguth"  tells  of  the  employment  service's  counselor  going  beyond  his  usual  role  to  do  the  kind 
of  counse 1 ing  usual ly  done  by  the  school  counselor  in  other  communities,  "Smaller  Communities  Program" 
describes  the  development,  functions,  and  some  specific  results  of  the  program,  "A  Community  Awakens"  details 
the  economic  growth  of  Covington  County,  Mississippi,  "How  the  Future  Looks  Brighter"  tells  the  story  of  how 
one  man  in  Davis  County,  Iowa,  was  served  by  the  program,  and  "Help  for  the  Individual"  summarizes  the 
program's  work  in  Rusk  County,  Viisconsin,  in  Job  placement  and  cooperation  with  employment  service  offices  in 
other  areas.  States  and  counties  receiving  the  services  of  the  program  by  September  1967,  and  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  affiliates  in  the  states  are  listed,  (JM) 
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RURAL  AMERICA  -MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


Parity  of  Opportunity  for  Rural  America 


\ihen  the  rural  citizen,  his  community,  business  and 
government  cooperate,  the  chances  for  a better  rural 
life  increase.  Local  leadership,  and  initiative  are 
necessary  if  rural  development  is  to  keep  pace  vnth  the 
needs  of  the  people.  But  government  can  and  should 
provide  information  as  well  as  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  v.’hi  c h v.n  I I speed  progress. 


Reaching  Out  to  Rural  Areas 


Since  it  is  clear  that  an  administrative  office  for 
each  federal  agency  or  program  cannot  and  should  not 
be  established  in  every  county,  a ‘met  hod  must  be 
developed  to  extend  the  reach  of  those  federal  agencies 
and  programs  u^hich  should,  but  do  not  now,  effectively 
serve  rural  areas. 
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"pACH  year  rapidly  changing  technology  in  agricul- 
ture,  mining,  and  forestry  contributes  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  over  200,000  jobs  (farm  and  nonfarm) 
in  rural  areas  already  stricken  with  an  unemployment 
rate  that  was  in  1962  one-third  higher  than  that  for 
the  Nation. 

Individuals  trained  and  experienced  in  typically 
rural  occupations  find  themselves  suddenly  with  no 
market  for  their  skills.  They  are  handicapped  further 
by  a lack  of  knowledge  of  urban  ways,  job  opportu- 
nities, and  requirements.  The  problem  extends  to 
each  graduating  class  in  thousands  of  rural  high  schools. 

Although  there  are  about  1,900  local  offices  in  the 
Federal-State  employment  security  system,  serving 
3,047  counties,  many  of  these  offices  are  small  and,  be- 
cause of  limited  placement  opportunities  existing  in 
rural  areas,  they  provide  only  claims-taking  services 
for  unemployment  compensation.  Most  rural  people 
who  seek  employment  in  urban  labor  markets  do  so 
without  employmont  service. assistance  that  could  help 
them  find  prospective  employers. 

The  Smaller  Communities  Program,  which  was  op- 
erated on  an  experimental  basis  in  several  States  from 
1959  through  1961,  has  developed  into  an  effective, 
economical  means  of  extending  the  full  range  of  em- 
ployment services  to  fural  areas  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a continuing  part  of  employment  service 
operations.  The  program  is  presently  operating  in 
14  States,  and  42  rural  counties  have  received  the  serv- 
ices of  a mobile  team  of  interviewers,  counselors,  and 
test  administrators. 

Utilizing  a mobile  team  the  program  is  initiated  in 
a community  at  the  request  of  local  leaders.  The 
program  has  enjoyed  such  an  enthusiastic  reception 
that  often  over  50  percent  of  a community’s  labor  force 
is  registered  in  the  occupational  survey  conducted  by 


the  mobile  team.  The  techniques  deyeloped  for  this 
program  are  designed  to  provide  needed  services  to 
both  the  community  and  the  individual. 

The  program  helps  community  development  or- 
ganizations by  making  a comprehensive  study  of  the 
manpower  resources  of  the  area,  including  informa- 
tion on  the  potential  skills  of  the  work  force.  This 
information  on  potential  skills  is  of  particular  interest 
to  prospective  employers  and  can  also  be  used  in  de- 
veloping vocational  training  programs  under  existing 
Federal  and  State  legislation.  The  program  also  as- 
sists these  development  groups  in  making  a detailed 
study  of  the  other  resources  of  the  area  which  can  be 
used  by  the  community  in  planning  for  the  expansion 
of  job  opportunities. 

The  program  helps-  individual  residents  of  rural 
communities  by  providing  them  with  the  .services — 
counseling,  testing,  and  placement — of  a regular  local 
employment  office.  Each  individual  in  the  labor  force 
has  the  opportunity  to  discuss  his  work  plans  with  a 
professionally  trained  employment  counselor.  Train- 
ing may  be  made  available  to  applicants  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  or  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Applications  and  test  results 
are  turned  over  to  the  nearest  regular  local  office  for 
continued  service. 

By  the  time  the  team  moves  on  to  serve  another  rural 
county  (after  3 to  4 months),  the  community  has  re- 
ceived help  in  developing  employment  opportunities 
where  this  is  possible,  and  every  employment  service 
tool  has  been  made  available  to  its  employers  and 
citizens. 

The  articles  which  follow  illustrate  all  these  various 
aspects  of  the  Smaller  Communities  Program  in  actual 
operation. 
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S.  HOYTE  BLACKWELL 


Through  on  octivo  Smallor  Com- 
mufiities  Program,  o manpower 
survey  of  employment  potential  in 
rural  communities  is  helping  to 
bring  new  industry  and  jobs  to* 
oreos  of  low  employment.  . 

In  spite  of  relatively  low  unem- 
ployment rates  in  Georgia  metropoli- 
tan areas,  several  rural  communities 
have  experienced  a lack  of  local  job 
opportunities.  Although  the  Georgia 
State  Employment  Service  has  ex- 
tended its  services  to  every  county  in 
Georgia,  its  success  has  been  retarded 
for  a long  time  in  certain  rural  areas, 
largely  because  of  a lack  of  place- 
ment potential.  The  problem  was 
not  a failure  to  recognize  the  ob- 
stacles to  economic  development. 
Local  officials  and  Employment 
Service  personnel  were  aware  of  the 
generally  low  family  income  and  un- 
derutilized labor  force  but  often 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  evalu- 
ating the  communities’  assets  and  re- 
sources sufficiently  to  attract  new 
industry. 

Georgia’s  recently  expanded  pro- 
gram of  services  to  smaller  commu- 
nities offers  a broad  range  of  seiy- 
ices,  planned  to  insure  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
to  these  areas.  Since  the  communi- 
ties face  varying  economic  problems, 
the  program  was  tailored  to  meet  the 
specifle  requirements  and  potentials 
of  each  area. 


Wilkos  County  Survey 

The  Wilkes  County  Smaller  Com- 
munities Program  was  undertaken 


S.  Hoyte  Blackwell  is  Supervisor  of 
Employer  Relations  and  the  Place- 
ment  Process,  Georgia  Employment 
Security  Agency. 
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in  response  to  a request  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Labor  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Washington, 
Ga.,  Development  Authority  in  No- 
vember 1963.  The  manpower  sur- 
vey was  conducted  by  a mobile  team 
of  flve  Employment  Service  person- 
nel as  follows;  an  employment  coun- 
selor, who  also  served  as  the  team 
leader,  a labor  market  analyst,  and 
three  employment  interviewers. 

The  Smaller  Communities  Pro- 
gram was  introduced  by  the  program 
supervisor  in  December  1963  at  a 
meeting  with  Wilkes*  County  com- 
munity leaders.  A subsequent  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Washington,  Ga.,  in 
Tebruary  1964  with  representatives 


of  Wilkes  County,  consisting  of  lo- 
cal businessmen,  civic  leaders,  public 
officials,  the  local  office  manager 
serving  the  area,  the  mobile  team 
leader,  and  the  program  supervisor. 
Operational  procedures  were  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  a sponsoring  com- 
mittee was  organized,  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  program’s  imple- 
mentation. 

On  February  19,  the  local  office 
manager  met  with  a cochairman  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  principals  of 
the  two  high  schools  to  test  and 
counsel  those  members  of  the  senior 
classes  planning  to  enter  the  labor 
force  upon  graduation. 


mam 


Karson  Industrias,  Inc.,  which  monufoclwras 
mobiU  homas,  is  on*  of  tho  now  industrios 
which  havo  como  to  Washington,  Ga. 


The  mobile  team  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington— the  Wilkes  County  seat,  with 
a population  of  4,440 — on  February 
17.  Testing  and  counseling  of  the 
high  school  sieniors  began  the  next 
day  and  were  completed  on  March  3. 
The  local  newspaper  made  pictures 
of  the  team  interviewing  and  testing 
at  rhe  schools  for  use  in  launching 
the  publicity  campaign  for  the  man- 
power survey.  A temporary  office 
was  opened  for  application  taking, 
( ounseling,  and  testing.  Later,  tem- 
porary facilities  for  applicant  proc- 
essing were  set  up  in  five  rural  areas 
of  the  county. 

The  initial  publicity,  consisting  of 
a headlined  article  in  the  county 
newspaper  and  radio  spot  announce- 
ments, was  released  on  February  13. 
During  the  . survey,  publicity  was 
maintained  in  Wilkes  County  by 
means  of  front  page  news  stories, 
radio  tapes,  personal  contacts  with 
the  general  public,  letters  mailed  to 
community  leaders  and  rural  resi- 
dents by  the  Cbunty  Agricultural 
Agent,  fact  sheets  given  to  sponsor- 
ing committee  chairmen  and  busi- 
nessmen explaining  the  objectives  of 
the  survey,  and  a series  of  handbills 
distributed  on  the  streets,  at  retail 
Stores,  and  to  homes. 

In  all,  2,467  individuals  were 
intemewed  during  the  manpower 
survey  in  Wilkes  County.  This  was 
about  62  percent  of  the  labor  force 
of  nearly  4,000.  Applicants  inter- 
viewed in  the  office  who  chose  to  take 


the  General  Aptitude  Test  Bat“ 
TERY  were  scheduled  for  the  test  dur- 
ing the  last  2 weeks  of  the  survey. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  man- 
power survey  in  Wilkes  County,  an 
organizational  chart  outling  the 
various  phases  of  the  survey  was 
drafted  by  the  Smaller  Communities 
Program  staff. ' This  chr.  rt  contained 
a proposed  committee  to  work  in  all 
phases  of  the  survey.  Its  members 
would  be  recruited  from  local  busi- 
nessmen, civic  leaders,  and  em.- 
* ployees  in  various  fields  of  work. 

. This  draft  was  adopted  by  the  local 
sponsoring  group  in  Wilkes  Councy. 

The  sjxjnsori'  g committee  \ as 
h ;aded  by  a ger  ral  chairman  v;I,3se 
responsibility  was  to  coordinate  the 
overall  activities  of  the  committee. 
.A  publicity  chairman  was  appointed 
to  handle  publicity  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  survey.  An  economic  data 
chairman  was  selected  to  gather  the 
information  necessary  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Base  Report.  Group  cochair- 
men were  appointed  to  work  with  the 
following  industry  worker  groups,  in 
thfe  county:  Government;  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate;  civic  or- 
ganizations; contract  construction; 
manufacturing;  agriculture,  forestry, 
fisheries;  transportation,  communica- 
tion, electrical  and  gas  utilities; 
service;  wholesale  and  retail  trade; 
unemployed  workers  and  the  general 
public.  Because  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  in  the  governmental  and 
manufacturing  groups,  deputies  were 
appointed  to  assist  the  cochairmen  of 
these  two  groups. 

The  duties  of  the  cochairmen  were 
to  inform  the  employers  and  workers 
in  their  respective  groups  of  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  survey  and 
to  solicit  their  cooperation  person- 
ally while  the  team  was  in  the  county. 
Most  of  the  officers  of  the  various 
committees  were  employers  and  em- 
ployees within  their  respective  areas 
of  responsibility. 

Each  cochairman  contacted  the 
employers  and  employees  in  his  group 
to  set  up  a schedule  for  the  mobile 
team  to  conduct  on-the-job  inter- 
views. The  mobile  team  later  gave 
each  employer  application  cards  for 
distribution  to  his  employees.  Each 
employee  was  asked  to  take  home  an 
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application,  complete  it,  and  bring  it 
bacl^he  next  day.  Space  was  made 
a^mble  in  each  establishment  for 
frsonal  interviews  to  be  conducted 
at  a date  and  in  a manner  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  establishment. 


The  mobile  team  began  on-the-job 
interviews  on  February  24  and  com- 
pleted them  on  March  21.  More 
than  1,700  applications  were  com- 
pleted. 

An  important  phase  of  the  Smaller 
Communities  Program  in  Wilkes 
County  was  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion and  statistics  used  later  in  the 
preparation  of  a comprehensive  Eco- 
nomic Base  Report.  The  ES  labor 
market  analyst  worked  closely  with 
the  sponsoring  committee  cochairman 
who  was  responsible  for  gathering 
pertinent  economic  resource  data 
throughout  the  Wilkes  County  Study. 
A questionnaire  type  of  information 


request  was  used  to  obtain  data  to 
assure  that  all  significant  questions 
were  aq,swered. 

The  Georgia  State  Employment 
Service  has  agreed  to  provide  the 
Wilkes  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce with  a comprehensive  report 
covering  the  tabulations  of  an  Oc- 
cupational Potential  Inventory  and 
an  Economic  Base  Report  for  Wilkes 
Cqunty.  The  Employment  Service 
has  further  agreed  to  interpret  this 
material  for  this  group  and  has  made 
itself  available  to  assist  them  in  its 
use. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
sifrvey,  Karson  Industries,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  mobile  homes,  an- 
nounced plans  to  locate  in  Washing- 
ton, its  first  new  industry  in  15  years. 
Later  this  firm  was  approved  for  an 
ARA-OJT  Program.  Applications 
of  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed taken  during  the  survey  are 


now  being  used  to  recruit  sfaff  for 
this  new  plant  which  is  expected  to 
employ  al^ut  150  men. 

Copies  of  an  Occupational  Poten- 
tial Inventory  of  Meriwether  County 
were  presented  to  the  county’s  Indus^ 
trial  Development  Committee  in  No- 
vember 1963.  This  inventoiy  has 
been  used  extensively  in  discussions 
about  the  available  labor  supply  with 
industry  representatives  who  were  in- 
terested in  locating  in  Meriwether 
County.  The  Employment  Service 
office  s,erving  this  county  has  worked 
very  closely  with  five  such  employers. 
The  county  Industrial  Development 
Committee  has  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing another  employer — H.  Goodman 
and  Sons,  I n c. — to  Meriwether 
County.  The  local  office  manager 
believes  that  the  Occupational  Po- 
tential Inventory  was  a major  factor 
in  the  decision  of  this  plant  to  locate 
there. 


Employment  Service  Review 
October  1964 


In  bringing  service  to  youth  un- 
der the  smaller  communities  pro- 
gram, the  Employment  Service 
counselor  sometimes  finds  that  the 
small  rural  high  school  does  not 
have  a school  counselor.  As  in  this 
case,  the  ES  counselor  may  go  be- 
yond his  usual  role  to  give  the  kind 
of  counseling  usually  done  by  the 
school  counselor  in  other  commu- 
nities. 

The  Arkansas  Smaller  Communi- 
ties program  operates  chiefly  in  rural 
and  underdeveloped  areas.  Although 
the  program  is  not  designed  primar- 
ily for  rural  youth,  it  has  adjusted  its 
operation  to  encompass  their  special 
needs.  Young  people  in  these  areas 
have  many  problems  and  obstacles  to 
overcome  in  achieving  full  and  gain- 
ful employment  which  are  not  often 
encountered  by  urban  or  urban-edu- 
cated youth. 

Rural  youths  are  often  educated  in 
small,  understaffed  schools  lacking 
adequate  counseling  facilities.  They 
are  isolated  from  the  industrial  sec- 
tions of  the  State  and  are  not  aware 
of  the  need  for  special  education  and 
training  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  labor  market.  Normally,  they 
are  not  exposed  to  college  and  uni- 
versity facilities  and  do  not  realize  the 
benefits  which  accrue  from  further 
education. 

These  young  people  seldom  hold 
part-time  or  summer  jobs,  other  than 
on  farms  or  in  agricultural  occupa- 
tions. Most  of  them  do  not  know 
how  to  secure,  a job,  or  the  job  re- 
quirements in  different  occupations. 
They  rarely  know  how  to  prepare 
themselves  for  employment  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Most  rural  youths 
have  had  no  contact  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service  and  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  services  or  operations. 


James  Sellers  is  Rural  Area  Rep- 
resentative, Smaller  Communities 
Program,  Arkansas  Employment 
Security  Division. 


Many  do  not  realize  the  value  of 
aptitude  tests  and  occupational  coun- 
seling. 

Historically,  these  areas  have  ab- 
sorbed their  labor  force  in  farming 
and  agriculture-supporting  occupa- 
tions. With  the  decline  of  farming 
operations  and  increased  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  remaining  farm  jobs,  there 
are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 

Young  people  who  enter  the  labor 
market,  either  by  graduation  or  by 
dropping  out  of  school,  have  little 
choice  but  to: 

1.  Leave  the  area  to  seek  perma- 
nent work  in  the  more  industrialized 
sections  of  the  Nation;  or 

2.  Join  migrant,  or  seasonal,  farm 
and  harvest  workers,  who  each  year 
leave  their  homes  to  work  a few 
months  and  return  home  during  the 
off-season;  or 

3.  Stay  at  home  and  compete  for 
the  few  jobs  that  are  still  available — 
often  at  substandard  wages. 

The  ideal  answer  to  this  dilemma 
would  be  the  industrial  and  economic 
development  of  these  areas  with  ex- 
panded opportunities  to  give  the  resi- 
dents a suitable  choice  of  jobs  at 
home.  Until  this  happens,  there  re- 
main an  opportunity  and  a challenge 
to  the  agencies  and  people  concerned 
with  these  problems.  We  must  in- 
form,  educate,  and  acquaint  the 
youth  of  these  areas  with  the  prob- 
lems ahead  and  arm  them  with  in- 
formation which  may  be  used  to 
overcome  these  obstacles. 

A concerted  effort  is  made  by  the 
Employment  Service  to  register  and 
test  all  senior  students  who  will  enter 
the  labor  market  in  each  high  schqol 
of  the  county.  Temporary  offices  are 
set  up  in  the  school.  Testing  and 
counseling  of  11th  and  1 2th  graders 
are  accomplished  by  following  the 
regular  procedures  for  the  ES  grad- 
uating senior  program.  Since  many 
of  these  students  are  not  familiar  with 
employment  service  functions,  a de- 
tailed informational  meeting  pre- 


cedes the  testing  sessions.  The  stu- 
dents are  told  that  the  work  appli- 
cation and  test  records  will  be  kept 
in  the  local  office  serving  thg  area, 
and  they  are  urged  to  contact  that 
office  for  additional  counseling  or 
other  assistance  in  securing  a job. 

The  counseling  interview  obtains 
as  much  information  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  student’s  background,  en- 
vironment, financial  status,  and  per- 
tient  occupational  and  educational 
data.  Those  students  who  seem  to  be 
potentially  qualified  to  perform  col- 
lege level  work  and  are  interested  are 
given  all  available  information  re- 
garding existing  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  area.  Requirements  for 
admission,  the  general  curriculum, 
and  average  costs  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail as  needed.  If  appropriate,  the 
various  scholarships,  loans,  and  other 
assistance  available  are  explained  to 
the  student,  and,  if  possible,  he  is  told 
whom  to  contact  at  each  institution. 
This  is  a kind  of  counseling  usually 
done  by  a school  counselor  in  larger 
communities. 

For  the  students  who  do  not  appear 
qualified  for  college  or  are  not  inter- 
ested in  more  formal  educatiGn,  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  information  re- 
lated to  securing  full-time  permanent 
employment.  Basic  information 
about  various  trades  and  occupations 
is  given.  Location  of.  employment 
opportunities,  general  hiring  require- 
ments, ways  and  means  of  securing 
training  or  experience,  trade  school 
locations,  and  information  on  MDTA 
and  ARA  training  are  given  in  detail. 

An  example  of  the  additional  serv- 
ice rendered  to  rural  youth  is  that 
given  to  a red  headed,  freckle-faced, 
17-year-old  senior,  whom  we  shall 
call  Bill.  He  was  tested  and  coun- 
seled by  the  Employment  Service  in 
a small  rural  school  in  Randolph 
County,  Ark.,  with  12  other  mem- 
bers of  his  class.  Bill’s  test  results,  in 
learning  ability,  placed  him  in  the 
98th  percentile  of  the  general  work- 
ing population.  Some  of  his  other 
scores  were  even  higher. 

During  the  interview  it  was  learned 
that  Bill  had  previously  participated 
in  a national  high  school  achievement 
test  administered  in  his  school,  and 
that  he  had  been  made  eligible  for  a 
2-semester  scholarship  at  a nearby 
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State  college.  However,  Bill  had  no 
plans  to  take  advantage  of  his  scho- 
larship. In  fact,  he  was  planning  to 
go  to  the  west  coast  after  graduation 
to  work  in  the  fruit  harvest.  He 
planned  to  return  home  during  the 
off-season- and  work  with  his  father 
cutting  timber  for  local  sawmills. 

Continued  interviewing  revealed 
that  Bill  actually  was  interested  m 
engineering,  but  did  not  believe  that 
hr  would  be  able  to  attend  col- 
lege because  of  the  cost.  As  the  coun- 
selor gained  Bill’s  confidence,  he 
found  that  Bill  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege but  that  he  had  not  discussed 
.'ollege  with  his  parents  because  of 
the  expense.  Bill  also  admitted  that 
he  had  no  idea  of  what  a college  edu- 
c '^ion  would  cost,  but  he  knew  it 
was  a “tremendous  amount  of 

The  counselor  contacted  the  school 
principal  and  learned  that  Bill  was  a 
straight  “A”  student,  but  the  facul- 
ty was  convinced  that  he  would  not 


go  to^  college  because  of  his  back- 
ground. 

Bill’s  parents  were  uneducated  and 
lived  in  a remote  rural  community, 
20  miles  north  of  the  school.  Since 
the  iSmaller  Communities  crew  was 
scheduled  to  operate  in  that  commu- 
nity 2 days  hence,  the  counselor  asked 
Bill  if  he  would  object  to  a confer- 
ence between  the  counselor  and  his 
parents  regarding  his  future.  Bill 
agreed  to  encourage  his  parents  to 
come  to  the  temporary  office  in  the 
community  for  a conference. 

Two  days  later,  Bill’s  parents  came 
to  the  temporary  office  to  participate 
in  the  Smaller  Communities  program. 
They  were  middle-aged  migratory 
harvest  workers.  The  father  was 
functionally  illiterate;  the  mother 
could  read  and  write  well  enough  to 
complete  an  application.  The  coun- 
selor who  had  interviewed  Bill  inter- 
viewed each  separately  and  found 
that  Bill  had  encouraged  them  to 
come  in  to  register  in  the  Smaller 
Communities  program  but  had  not 
told  them  of  his  discussion  with  the 
counselor. 

After  the  application  interview,  the 
counselor  asked  the  parents  to  join 
him  in  a private  discussion  concern- 
ing their  son. 

The  counselor  explained  the 
GATB,  and  told  them  about  his  in- 
terview with  Bill.  He  also  informed 
them  of  the  2-semester  scholarship 
for  which  Bill  was  eligible.  Both  par- 
ents said  that  they  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  college  but  vyould  like  to 
know.  They  did  not  know  the  length 
of  a college  course,  what  a semester 
is,  or  how  long  it  takes  to  complete  a 
college  education. 

The  counselor  then  discussed  gen- 
eral information  about  college  train- 


ing, courses  offered,  and  cost  in  both 
State-supported  and  private  schools. 
The  parents  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  total  cost  per  year  was  only 
a fraction  of  what  they  imagined  it  to 
be  and  that  their  son  might  be  eli- 
gible, for  a scholarship  or  a loan. 
Their  interest  increased  when  they 
were  told  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
student  to  secure  a part-time  job  and 
actually  pay  a major  portion  of  his 
college  expenses. 

As  the  parents  became  aware  of 
all  these  facts  they  began. to  get  ex- 
cited at  the  prospect  of  their  son’s 
attending  college.  They  stated  .that 
they  had  discussed  the  possibility  be- 
tween themselves,  but  had  given  up 
hope  because  they  did  not  think  it 
financially  feasible.  They  did  not 
know  where  to  go  or  whom  to  con- 
tact to  get  information. 

They  asked  the  counselor  to  make 
preliminarv  contacts  at  the  nearby 
colleges  to  determine  the  possibilities 
of  Bill’s  .getting  additional  help.  The 
two  local  colleges  expressed  interest 
and  vyillingncss  to  help  him,  and  Bill 
and  his  parents  were  put  in  touch 

with  the  Dean  at  each  school.  It  has 
not  yet  been  determined  that  Bill  will 
enter  and  complete  college,  but  at 
least  he  will  have  a chance. 

Although  such  services  do  not  al,- 
ways  reap  immediate  benefits,  the 
long-term  gain  in  status  and  goodwill 
can  be  immeasurable,  both  to  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  and  to  our  coun- 
try as  a whole. 

The  needs  of  some  areas  and  stu- 
dents are  more  evident  than  others, 
but  all  will  remain  until  someone 
works  with  the  rural  youth  of  our 
country  to  inform  and  enlighten  both 
the  young  people  and  their  parents. 


Employment  Service  Review 
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IN  AN  effort  to  promote  bettgr  utilization  of  human 
resources  in  rural  areas,  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  in  cooperation  with  affiliated  State 
Employment  Services  launched  a new  venture  in 
1962 — the  Smaller  Communities  Prograna.  The  over- 
all objectives  of  this  program  are  to  assist  in  the 
economic  development  of  these  areas  and  the  oc- 
cupational adjustment  of  individual  residents.  The 
specihe  actions  thrjugh  which  the  overall  objectives 
will  be  sought  are : ( 1 ) determination  of  current  and 
potential  manpower  resources  of  the  area;  (2)  as- 
sistance in  evaluating  the  overall  economic  resources 
of  the  area;  (3)  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
community  groups  in  developing  a program  for  eco- 
nomic development;  (4)  provision  of  employment 
counseling  and  placement  assistance  to  individuals 
for  jobs  within  or  outside  the  area;  and  (5)  deter- 
mination of  area  training  needs  and  training  poten- 
tialities of  individuals. 

Both  the  Smaller  Communities  Program  and  the 
Community  Employment  Program  (discussed  on  page 
105)  are  concerned  with  community  employment 
development.  They  differ  in  that  the  Smaller  Com- 
munities Program  is  responsible  for  bringing  this 
community  type  of  service,  as  well  as  placement, 
counseling,  testing,  and  other  employment  services 
to  areas  far  from  a regular  local  office’s  “area  of  active 
service.” 

Nonurban  counties  across  the  Nation  have  been 
affected  both  by  changes  in  consumer  demand  pat- 
terns and  by  the  technological  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  other  primary  production  industries,  such 
as  forestry  and  mining.  The  decline  in  employment 
opportunities  has  been  compounded  in  some  areas 
by  the  exhaustion  of~natural  resources.  At  the  same 
time  many  small  towns  and  rural  points  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  receiving  a full  measure  of  help 
from  the  Employment  Service  because  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  local  office  and  their  lack  of 
job  opportunities  and,  consequently,  of  placement 
potential.  The  economic  life  of  many  of  these  areas 
is  characterized  by  low  family  income  and  an  un- 
derutilized labor  force.  Residents  have  been  at  a 
disadvantage  in  seeking  nonfarm  employment  because 
of  remoteness  from  metropolitan  centers,  often  inade- 
quate general  and/or  vocational  education,  lack  of 
specific  knowledge  of  employment  possibilities,  and 
unfamiliarity  with  urban  and  industrial  ways. 

This  is  the  kind  of  area  the  Smaller  Communities 
Program  is  designed  to  serve.  As  currently  consti- 
tuted, the  program  is  extended  to  areas  which  do  not 
contain  a city  of  over  50,000  people  and  in  which  at 


least  half  of  the  population  is  rural  farm  or  rura 
nonfarm  and  at  least  10  percent  of  the  labor  force 
is  engaged  in  primary  production  (ags ‘culture,  min- 
ing, fishing,  lumbering)  or  if  no  more  than  10  percent 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

The  USES  and  its  affiliated  State  agencies,  respon- 
sive to  local  manpower  problems,  identified  themselves 
with  the  problems  of  rural  communities  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1958.  The  U.S.  Departments 
of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  of  Labor  (USDL),  in-, 
volving  principally  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  explored 
the  idea  of  a joint  USDA-USDL  State  agency  “pilot” 
undertaking  to  generate  and  test  methods  for  provid- 
ing assistance  to  low-income,  high  unemployment, 
ru^k  areas.  The  BES  sought  to  adapt  its  operating 
programs  of  placement,  counseling,  testing,  labor 
market  information,  and  employment  development  to 
the  needs  of  these  areas.  The  central  concept  of  the 
joint  undertaking,  called  the  Experimental  Rural 
Area  Program,  was  to  explore  the  contribution  the 
Employment  Service  could  make  in  helping  residents 
of  rural  low-income  areas  to  recognize  the  need  for 
appropriate  economic  adjustment  and  to  plan  and 
take  action  to  achieve  it. 

Four  States  were  selected  jointly  by  the  two  De- 
partments for  participation  in  the  program — Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin — and  a 
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Typical  of  many  small  rural  towns.  The  niling  station  (far  leftl 
has  no  gasoline  and  fhe  store  is  open,  but  does  little  business. 
The  building  at  right  is  the  post  office. 
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HANSEL  SPARKS  lives  in  a small  Ozark  Mountain 
town — Clarksville,  Ark. — with  his  wife  and  child.  At 
21,  Hank  had  been  employed  in  several  different  jobs  with 
little  challenge  or  future.  It  seemed  that  his  town  just 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  for  him  until  a mobile  team 
of  interviewers  and  counselors  from  the  Arkansas  Em- 
ployment Security  Division  set  up  temporary  headquarters 
there. 

• 

Hank  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  employment 
services  which  were  newly  available  in  his  home  county. 
He  went  to  the  local  school  building  where  the  mobile 
team  was  interviewing  and  coun‘'*'ling  people  at  a night 
session  and  completed  the  General  Aptitude  Test 
Battery  and  the  Interest  Check  List.  A counselor 
probed  into  Hank’s  sketchy  work  history  but  could  find 
nothing  indicative  of  his  potential.  As  the  interview 
progressed,  however,  it  was  obvious  that  Hank,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  good  personal  appearance,  had  an  excellent 
resonant  voice  and,  a good  vocabulary  and  was  basically 
creative.  He  and  the  counselor  discussed  possible  fields 
of  work  and  Hank  indicated  that  he  might  be  interested 
in  radio  and  television  announcing  and  writing  articles, 
scripts,  or  other  material.  He  had  never  before  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  this  type  of  work  seriously. 

Hank  was  referred  to  the  local  radio  station  |p  fill  an 
opening  for  an  announcer.  He  got  the  job — a result  of 
the  testing,  counseling,  and  job  development  provided  un- 
der the  Smaller  Communities  Program.  The  employer 
is  well  pleased  with  his  new  radio  announcer,  as  is  Hank 
with  his  job.  With  diligent  practice  and  study.  Hansel 
Sparks  expects  to  make  his  mark  in  this  dynamic  and 
challenging  field  of  work,  

— JAMES  W,  HARRIS,  JR.,  ES  Rural  Area  Representa- 
tive, Arkansas  Employment  Security  Division. 


FULTON  COUNTY,  Ark,,  was  an  area  determined  to  be 
in  need  of  the  type  of  services  provided  by  the  Smaller 
Communities  Program,  The  nearest  ES  local  office  waa 
in  Batesville,  56  miles  away.  The  county  was  suffering 
from  a declining  population,  a high  unemployment  rate, 
and  outmigration  of  its  youth. 

The  Rural  Area  Representative  and  the  residents  of 
this  county  went  to  work  on  the  problems  confronting 
them.  Countywide  meetings  introduced  the, program  to 
the  people.  Both  the  employment  service  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  aspects  of  the  program  were  explained. 
The  mobile  team  went  to  21  communities  in  the  county, 
and  in  2 months,  registered  60  percent  of  the  workforce 
of  2,069.  The  Rural  Area  Representative  personally 
visited  those  living  in  the  most  remote  mountain  sections. 
An  occupational  inventory  of  the  manpower  in  the  area 
was  compiled  and  used  with  the  other  economit  data 
collected  by  the  members  of  the  development  committee 
in  planning  an  action  program. 

The  results,  as  of  early  1963,  have  been  phenomenal, 
Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc,,  using  the  manpower  inventory 
in  determining  labor  supply,  is  locating  in  the  vicinity. 
A large  apparel  plant,  originally  attracted  to  an  adjacent 
area  by  a preceding  Smaller  Communities  Program,  is  now 
expanding,  creating  new  jobs  for  Fulton  County.  Nego- 
tiations are  underway  with  plastics,  shoe,  and  men’s  ac- 
cessory manufacturing  plants. 

The  county,  too,  is  giving  itself  a “face-lifting,”  A 
hospital  and  a clinic  arc  being  constructed — the  first  in 
this  or  any  adjoining  county — schools  arc  being  modern- 
ized and  expanded,  and  a new  sewer  system  is  being  built 
in  the  town  of  Salem. 
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IN  THE  mnall  town  of  Hurley  in  <I^n  County,  Wii.,  600 
miners  were  laid  off  at  the  Montre^n'Mine.  _ At  the  requeit 
of  the  Governor  and  the.  Industrial  Commission,  the  mo- 
bile team  of  the  Smaller  Communities'Program  was  sent 
in  to  provide  employment  services.  Because  the  situation 
was  urgent,  the  team  worked  day  and  night  to  proceu 
^11  the  miners  involved,  and  then  the  team  memberip  con- 
tinued to  interview,  test,  and  find  jobs  for  them  and  for 
other  people  in  the  area.^  Rough  folding  tables  set  up 
in  rent-XjM  quarters  were  used  as  desks.  Poor  lighting 
and  inadequate  heat  often  hampered  ^e  process.  The 
five-man  crew  obtained  786  new  applicatibns  for  work, 
tested  408  persons,  and  conducted  509  counseling  inter- 
views. But  the  most  important  accomplishment — and  an 
amazing  one  in  light  of  the  economic  conditions  existing 
in  the  county — was  the  220  placements.  In  addition, 
through  the  efforU  of  this  crew,  applicanu  were  selected 
for  training  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 


committee  of  Employment  Service  and  Extension 
Service  representatives  was  formed  in  each  State  to 
select  the  rural  low-income  area  in  which  to  operate. 
Starting  about  mid- 1959,  a house-to-house  survey  was 
conducted  and  a specially  designed  applicant  regis- 
tration-testing-counseling  procedure  to  identify  and 
inventory  the  occupational  potentials  of  jobseekers 
was  used  by  temporary  experimental  local  offices  in 
each  area.  Approximately  10,000  persons  filed  ap- 
plications for  employment  in  the  four  offices  and  about 
7,000  were  counseled  and  8,000  were  given  ES  apti- 
tude tests.  Nearly  500  job  openings  were  found  in 
the  areas  and  abou*  300'  residents  were  placed  in 
jobs  in  their  own  localities.  As  a further  develop- 
ment of  the  program,  new  plants  were  opened  in  two 
of  the  areas.  Community  development  organizations 
were  initiated  or  rejuvenated  in  all  four. 

Using  the  experience  acquired  in  the  Experimental 
Rural  Area  Program,  an  ES  work  committee,  com- 
posed of  State  agency  and  USES  staff,  developed 
guidelines  for  a continuing  program  of  services  to 
rural,  low-income  areas  remote  from  local  offices. 
This  new  effort,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
1 year,  is  the  Smaller  Communities  Program.  It  con- 
tinues to  operate  in  close  cooperation  with  related  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

Each  State  ES  agency  participating  in  the  program 
adds  to  its  staff  a Rural  Area  Representative  to  direct 
a mobile  team  of  experienced  interviewers  and  coun- 
selors and  a labor  market  analyst  in  bringing  their 
services  to  smaller  communities.  When  an  area  has 
been  selected  for  service  because  of  its  nonurban  char- 
acter and  its  need  for  manpower  assistance,  the  Rural 
Area  Representative  discusses  the  objectives  of  the 
program  with  local  leaders  and  pinpoints  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  operation  of  the  program.  After 
assuring  local  interest,  support,  and  leadership,  he 
obtains  cooperation  in  providing  rent-free  space  for 
the  mobile  employment  service  team.  It  is  essential 
that  community  leaders  also  cooperate  in  gathering 
information  about  the  economy  of  the  area  and  in 
encouraging  applicants  to  register  with  the  mobile 
team. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Rural  Area  Rep- 
resentative, the  mobile  team  of  interviewers  and 
counselors  works  in  the  area,  usually  for  3 or  4 months. 


registering,  testing,  and  counseling  the  uiideremployed 
and  the  unemployed,  and  assigning  occupational  codes 
based  on  both  experience  and  potential.  The  occu- 
pational codes  are  tabulated  in  two  arra^.  One  re- 
flects the  work  experience  of  memben^f  the  labor 
force,  while  the  other  represents  the  potential  ^or  oc- 
cupations which  might  become,  available  if  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  were  expanded.  This  Occupational 
Potential  Inventory  gives  an  overaB  picture  of  the. 
area’s  manpower  resources  and  becomes  an  essential- 
part  of  the  Economic  Base  Report  for  the  community. 

The  Base  Report,  in  turn,  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
economic  development  group,  is  a valuable  tool  for 
initiating  employment  expansion  plans  which  are 
realistic  in  terms  of  the  area’s  assets.  It  can  be  used 
to  develop  promotional  materials  for  use  in  attracting 
new  industries  and  may  form  the  basis  of  an  Overall 
Economic  Development  Program  necessary  before 
area  can  qualify  for  assistance  under  the  Area 'Rede- 
velopment Act.  By  interpreting  the  potentialities  of 
the  work  force  in  the- community.  Employment  Service 
staff  members  frequently  prove  to  be  key  figures  in 
assisting  community  leaders  in  arriving  at  sound  eco- 
nomic development  plans  and  in  miaking  training 
proposals  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

When  the  mobile  team  leaves  an  area,  all  applicant 
and  employer  records  are  turned  over  to  the  local  office 
regularly  having  administrative  jurisdiction  over  the 
area.  This  material  appreciably  facilitates  rendering 
future  employment  services  to  residents  of  the  area. 
The  Rural  Area  Representative  maintains  regular 
contact  with  the  community  leaders  to  help  them  in 
their  continuing  employment  , development  activities^- 
He  provides  information  on  Federal  programs  of  value 
in  local  community  employment  development,  and  en- 
sures that  followup  counseling  and  placement  services 
are  recognized  and  provided. 

The  Smaller  Communities  Program  is  in  operation 
in  rural  low-income  areas  characterized  by  declining 
employment  opportunities.  Although  these  commu- 
nities have  succeeded  in  attracting  a wide  variety  of 
industries,  ranging  from  poultry  processing  to  drug 
and  rubber  manufacture,  not  all  rur^  areas  can  hope 
to  develop  a sufficient  number  of  job  opportunities 
for  all  their  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  young 
people  entering  the  labor  market.  It  is  in  relation 
to  this  problem  that  the  program  offers  particular 
benefit  by  providing  thousands  of  rural  people  with 
information  on  the  possibilities  of  employment  in  sur- 
rounding areas  through  counseling,  testing,  and  refer- 
ral services. 

The  program  encourages  the  development  of  local 
job  opportunities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  supplies  vital 
information  and  guidance  to  rural  people  who  may 
not  otherwise  receive  such  services  from  distantly 
located  employment  offices.  This  two-pronged  effort, 
employment  development  and  on-the-spot  applicant 
services,  is  a fresh  approach  to  the  employment  prob- 
lems of  rural  communities. 

Employment  Security  Review 
June  1963 
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By  RALPH  W.  ALEWINE,  JR. 

Chief,  Community  Employment  Program$ 
Mi»»i»»ippi  Employment  Security  Commission 


l^HAT  happens  when  a quiescent  community  sud- 

’ ’ denly  awakens  to  its  potential  for  economic 
growth? 

This  question  was  answered  dramatically  in  Cojy- 
ington  County,  Miss.,  wh^n  the  citizenry  realized 
that  industrial  growth  was  necessary  for  economic  im- 
provement. The  Services  to  Smaller  Communities 
Program  of  the  State  Employment  Service  played 
no  small  part  in  stimulating  interest  in  planning  for 
economic  growth  in  Covington  County. 

The  community  realized  that  it  could  not  cling 
to  the  past.  Change  was  inevitable  and  only  positive 

actions  could  keep  it  from  being  changed  for  the  worse 
rather  than  for  the  better.  Additional  employment 
opportunities  were  needed  to  combat  a continuing 
decline  in  population  and  labor  force.  As  a result  of 
community  awareness,  the  area  has  obtained  three  new 
industrial  plants  which  employ  approximately  500 
persons. 

The  Services  to  Smaller  Communities  Program  was 
initiated  in  1962  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  economic 
betterment  of  rural,  low-income  areas,  and  to  promote 
^e  occupational  aidjustment  of  their  individual  re- 
sidents. Specific  objectives  of  the  program  are:  (1) 
to  assess  the  current  and  potential  skills  of  the  man- 
power r^urces  of  an  area;  (2)  to  assist  in  evaluating 
the  overall  economic  resources  of  an  area;  (3)  to  co- 
operate with  other  agencies  and  community  groups  in- 
developing  a program  for  economic  development;  and 
(4)  to  provide  employment  counseling  and  placement 
assistance  to  individuals  for  jobs  witl^  or  outside  the 
area. 

Covington  County  u favorably  located  in  south- 
central  Mississippi.  Some  of  the  South’s  major  met- 
ropolitan markets  are  nearby:  Jackson,  Miss. — 60 
miles;  New  Orleans,  La.— 130  miles;  and  Mobilr, 
Ala. — 125  miles.  Two  hiajor  U.S.  highways  traverse 
the  county:  tJ.S.  49 — northwest  to  southeast;  and 
coast-to-coast  U.S.  84^-east  to  west.  Suitable  railroad 
transportation  is  available  and  commercial  auports 
are  within  a 30-mile  raulius.  The  area  is  interlaced 
with  six  pipelines  which  carry  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum from  oil  fields  and  refineries  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  to  markets  in  the  Northeast.  The  primary 
natural  resources  are  petroleum  in'  recently  discovered 
fields,  rock  salt,  forestry — and  people  who  are  anxious 
to  utilize  their  potential  skilb. 
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Despite  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  area  in  loca- 
tion, climate,  transportation,  and  resources,  there  have 
been  limited  industrial  employment  opportunities.  In 
fact,  the  only  manufacturing  plants  in  the  area  before 
1%2  were  wood-using  industries  where  employment 
has  fluctuated  precarbusly. 

Why  Covington  County? 

Covington  County  was  selected  for  a Smaller  Com- 
munities Program  for  a number  of  reasons.  The  area 
was  rural  in  character  with  all  of  the  population  being 
classified  as  either  rural-farm  of  rural-nonfarm.  Total 
population  declined  from  16,036  in  1950  to  13,637  in 
1960,  a drop  of  15  percent.  , The  median . family  in- 
come in  1%0  was  $2,197,  which  was  below  the  state- 
wide average  of  $2,884  and  considerably  below  the 
nationwide  average  of  $4,806.  The  Average  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  during  the  period  1950-1961 
was  21  percent. 

In  early  1962,  representatives  of  the  Mississippi  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  discussed  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  Smaller  Communities  Program  with  the 
Mississippi  Extension  Service  Program  Leader  for 
Rural  Areas  Development.  Several  counties,  includ- 
ing Covington,  were  considered.  It  was  agreed  that 

no  program  would  be  undertaken  in  any  area  without 
the  wholehearted  backing  of  all  agencies  and  commu- 
nity organizations.  Of  those  being  considered,  Cov- 
in^on  County  was  the  first  to  be  recommended  for  a 
Smaller  Communities  Program. 

Planning  the  Program 

Through  the  County  Agent,  the  Extension  Service 
Program  Leader  arranged  a meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Rural  Areas  Development  (RAD) 
organization.  ‘The  Rural  Area  Representative 
(RAR)  from  the  State  office  and  the  manager  of  the 
Hattiesburg  local  E3  office  attended  this  meeting. 
The  proposed  Smaller  Communities  Program  was  ex- 
plained and  the  necessity  for  cooperation  was  stressed. 
All  concerned  welcomed  the  program. 

The  Covington  County  RAD  organization  is  headed 
by  a young  dentist.  Dr.  Harlan  Rogers,  who  wants  to 
see  the  county  come  out  of  the  doldrums  and  provide 
additional  employment  opportunities  to  hold  the 
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Approx  imofely  4 00  Covington 
County  reiicfonis  havo  found 
empfoymoni  in  thi%  now  mUlion^ 
dollar  poultry  plant  which  hot 
o copocrfy  for  procotting  8,000 
birds  pof  hour*  Thi%  plant, 
along  with  two  othor  now  in- 
duitrial  plants,  was  sfolfod  by 
tho  Holfiosburg  local  olfico  from 
opp/iconls  who  woro  givon  apth 
tudo  tosts  during  fbo  oporoh'on 
of  fbo  Smallor  Communitios 
Program. 


young  men  and  women  in  the  county  He  and  the 
executive  committee  agreed  to  back  the  program  by 
taking  whatever  action  was  necessary  to  insure  full  par- 
ticipation by  the  county  populace. 

Lately  the  Rural  Area  Representaive  met  with  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Covington  County  RAD  or- 
ganization arid  explained  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
The  memben,  who  have  varied  interests  and  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  county,  could  carry  the  story 
back  to  their  own  areas. 

In  Mississippi,  a county  Board  of  Supervisors  is  the 
governing  body  of  each  county.  The  Rural  Area  Rep- 
resentative attended  a regular  meeting  of  this  Board, 
explained  the  program,  and  obtained  its  backing.  The 
Board  agreed  to  furnish  office  space  in  the  courthouse 
at  no  exp>ense  to  the  employment  security  agency. 

The  groundwork  had  now  been  laid.  Communica- 
tions had  been  established  with  local  leaders.  Enthu- 
siasm had  been  generated  among  community  leaders. 
Active  support  was  promised  by  all  ccxnmunity  organi- 
zations. It  was  time  to  carry  out  the  plan  ^of 
operations. 

The  Experimental  Rural  Area  Program  which  had 
been  conducted  in  Jefferson  County,  Miss.,  provided 
a wealth  of  experience  for  conducting  the  Smaller 
Communities  Program.  Generally,  the  program  in 


Covingtcr»  County  would  be  conducted  along  similar 
lines. 

The  Hattiesburg  local  office,  which  has  geographic 
jurisdiction  over  Coving;ton  County,  furnished  an  ex- 
perienced interviewer  to  direct  the  mobile  team  in  the 
applicant  services  phase  of  the  project.  Followup  as- 
sistance in  referral,  placement,  and  counseling  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  community  employment  development, 
would  be  provided  by  that  local  office. 

The  mobile  team  was  composed  of  a group  super- 
visor (an  experienced  interviewer)  and  seven  local 
persons  who  were  employed  as  temporary  interview- 
ers. The  presence  of  local  persons  on  the  team  helped 
to  assure  acceptance  of  the  project  and  greatly  assisted 
the  Rural  Area  Representative.  The  RAR  and  group 
supervisor  carefully  selected  the  local  team  members 
from  tested  applicants  recruited  by  the  Hattiesburg 
local  office.  Following  2 weeks  of  intensive  training 
in  application-taking,  occupational  classification,  and 
occupational  testing,  the  team  was  ready  to  work  with 
the  public. 

The  county  courthouse  in  Collins  served  as  a base 
of  operations,  but  this  type  of  program  must  be  carried 
to  the  people.  The  local  Rural  Areas  Development 
executive  committee  recommended  communities 
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where  seubm  niight  be  scheduled  and  suggested  indi> 
viduftls  in  the  vniious  ccunmuoities  who  might  assist 
in  getting  groups  to  pi^ici|mte.  The  Rural  Area 
Representative  then  visited  these  communities  and 
arranged  schedules  widi  local  leaders^ 

The  program  in  Covington  County  was  truly  mo- 
bile; 53  sessions  were  scht^ttlld  in  21  different  locali- 
ties. Ail  types  of.  facilities  were  used — abandoned 
school  buildings,  empty  store  buildings,  churches,  the 
National  Guard  Armoi^,  community  centers,  and  even 
private  residences.  A rented  trailer  carried  knock- 
down tables,  folding  chairs,  test  equipment,  and  all  the 
other  needed  paraphernalia. 

The  mobile  team  arrived  at  a selected  point  at  least 
30  minutes  ahead  of  schedule  and  set  up  its  equip- 
ment. As  applicants  arrived,  they  were  asked  to  hll 
out  a seif-application  and  to  complete  an  Interest 
Check  List.  Then  came  a completion  interview  with 
each  applicant. 

All  applicants  were  given  Parts  8-12  of  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery.  However,  some  applicants 
were  not  able  to  participate  in  the  verbal  portions  of 
the  GATB  because  of  limited  educaticm.  It  was  some- 
times necessary  to  divide  the  applicants  into  two 
groups  at  this  point.  Applicants  with  less  than  a sixdi 
grade  education  were  given  the  Revised  Beta  Examina- 
tion. The  others  were  given  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  GATB. 

The  entire  application  and  aptitude  testing  process 
lasted  approximately  V/2  hours.  Where  the  size  of 
the  group  permitted,  tests  were  scored,  converted,  and 
recorded,  and  preliminary  appraisal  interviews  were 
held  with  the  applicants  immediately.  If  this  could 
not  be  done  within  rea^nable  time  limits,  applicants 
were  encouraged  to  go  to  the  temporary  office  in  Col- 
lins for  full  appraisal  interviews.  An  appraisal  form 
was  mailed  to  all  applicants  who  did  not  report  to 
Collins. 

Publicity  plays  a vital  part  in  the  success  of  the 
Smaller  Communities  Program.  The  mobile  team 
prepared  a series  of  news  articles  for  publication  in  the 
weekly  newspaper;  handbills  were  developed  and  cir- 
culated; announcements  were  made  at  local  “Trade 
Day”  drawings;  and  the  RAR  and  mobile  team  super- 
visor spoke  before  the  civic  clubs  of  the  county. 

After  two  successive  sessions  in  a fairly  large  com- 
munity produced  only  a few  applicants,  the  mobile 
team  w^  called  in  for  a roundtable  discussion.  It  was 
decided  that  the  people  as  a whole  did  not  understand 
fully  the  program  and  that  the  approaches  used  had 
been  largely  impersonal.  As  a result,  a form  letter 
detailing  the  purposes  of  the  program  was  sent  to 
the  2,500  homeowners  in  the  county.  A schedule 
of  operations  was  also  enclosed.  The  homeowner  was 
asked  to  look  over  the  schedule,  select  a place  and  time 
to  report  for  registration,  and  return  to  the  temporary 
office  a self-addressed  card  showing  his  selection.  The 
response  of  the  homeowners  was  excellent,  and  the 
mobile  team  had  a sufficient  supply  of  applicants  for 
the  remainder  of  the  project. 
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A variation  of  this  apfanoach  hu  been  used  in  sub- 
sequent jnudiei,  but  the  basic  idea  of  a personal 
con^unication  femains  Ihe  same.  In  subsequent  op- 
erations of  ^ Smaller  Gommuiuties  Program,  an  ex- 
tensive preUnunsiFy  manpower  survey  has  preceded 
the  comp^ensive  m»«power  study.  The  general 
p^ulaee  is.  uiped  to  report  to  any  one  of  several 
reg^trstion  points  during  a 2-day  survey  to  complete 
simple  survey  quationnaires.  This  t>^  of  survey 
serves  two  purposes:  (1)  it  provides  local  leaders  with 
imniediate  assessment  of  the  labor  supply,  and  (2) 
it  provides  a register  for  use  in  writing  applicants  to 
re^rt  for  the  comprehensive  study. 

^ Another  impqrUuit  phase  of  the  Smaller  Commu- 
nities Program  ^is.  the  collection,  analysis,  evaluation, 
and  dissemination  of  economic  resource  data.  The 
analysh  of  this  information  in  an  Economic  Base  Re- 
port will  enable  the  community  to  make  plans  to  utilize 
Its  resources  effectively.  In  Covington  County,  the 
first  steps  were  to  determine  what  information  was 
needed  and  how  it  could  be  obtained.  This  led  to  the 
development  of  an  outline  for  economic>base  iidorma- 
tbn.  This  outline  was  used  by  the  Rural  Area  Rep- 
resentative and  RAD  organization  in  determining  the 
sources  of  information. 

A questionnaire  type  of  information  request  was 
also  developed  for  ea^  topic  in  the  outline  to  facilitate 
the  gathering  and  compihng  of  information.  This 
type  of  approach  also  standanhzed  die  responses  and 
assured  d^t  ah  sign^cant  questions  were  answered. 

The  Covington  County  study  elicited  a high  per- 
centage of  participation  by  the  citizens.  Applications 
were  taken  on  1,581  area  residents,  representing  34 
percent  of  the  labor  force  and  22  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation between  16  and  65  years  of  age.  The  aptitude 
testing  of  1,351  applicants  enabled  the  interviewers 
to  assign  6,195  potential  occupational  codes. 

The  tabulation  of  occupational  potential  data  was 
no  small  task.  Before  the  applications  could  be  tabu- 
lated into  the  Occupational  Potential  Inventory,  the 
Hattiesburg  local  office  had  immediate  need  of  the 
applications  for  staffing  a-  garment  manufacturing 
plant  and  a poultry  processing  plant.  This  need  led  to 

the  developing  of  a procedure  whereby  data  from  tjie 
applications  could  be  transferred  to  program  sheets  for 
machine  tabulation.  In  addition  to  saving  countless 
hours  of  hand  tabulating,  the  procedure  permitted  the 
immediate  transfer  of  applications  to  the  local  office 
for  further  applicant  services.  The  Occupational  Po- 
tential Inventory  is  now  prepared  exclusively  from  the 
program  sheet  and  is  often  completed  within  a week 
of  completion  of  a Smaller  Communities  Program 
operation. 

Three  new  industrial  plants  in  Covington  County 
have  been  staffed  completely  with  test-selected  appli- 
cants by  the  Hattiesburg  local  office.  Most  of  the 
applicants  had  taken  the  complete  GATB  during  the 
occupational  potential  survey.  It  was  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  administer  specific  aptitude  tests  to  this 
group. 

Prior  to  the  Smaller  Communities  Program  in  Cov- 
ington County,  service  to  the  area  was  limited  main- 


ly  to  claims  activities.  •Since  the  Smaller  Gommunities 
Program  was  completed,  the  Hattiesburg  local  office 
has  received  36  orders  which  resulted  in  job  referral 
for  1,221  Covington  Gounty  residents;  634  of  them 
have  been  placed. 

Covington  .County  is  one  of  59  counties  in  Mis- 
sissippi which  has  b^n  declared  eligible  for  assistance 
under  die  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  An  Overall 
Economic  Development  Prograun  (OEDP)  is  neces- 
sary to  qualify  for  assistance  under  this  act.  The  Eco- 
nomic Base  Report  for  Covington  Gounty  served  as 
a basic  document  for  the  Covhigton  Ckmnty  Develop- 
ment organization  in  preparing  this  OEDP.  The  locm 
organization  prepared  a supplementary  report  on  prob- 
lems, needed  adjustments,  area  goals,  amd  programs 
of  actions.  Many  of  the  goals  proposed  by  tim  or- 
ganization have  been  attained — for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  as  a whole. 

New  Industry  Comes  In 

As  stated  earlier  Covington  County  had  little  in- 
dustry prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Smaller  Commu- 
nities Prc^ram.  In  irud-1962.  Movie  Star,  Inc.,  ex- 
panded its  Mississippi  operations  and  established  a 
new  plamt  in  Collins.  The  Collins  plant,  which  mamu- 
faurtures  children's  lingerie,  doubled  in  size  amd  is  pro- 
viding employment  to  approximately  lOO^wdmen 
workers. 

Collins  is  rapidly  becoming  a poultry  complex  in 
south-centrad  Mississippi.  In  the  late  fad!  of  1^2,  the 
Collinswood  poidtry  plamt  began  operation.  TMs 
modem  plant  processes  and  ships  fresh  packaged  poul- 
try to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  eaurly  1963,  a hatchery 
was  aulded  to  the  operation,  amd  work  hau  just  begun 
on  an  egg-grading  plant  which  ultimately  will  employ 
60  additional  persons  in  canding  amd  gracing 
3,600,000  eggs  per  week.  Collinswood  is  a mdlion 
dollar  complex  with  a million  dollaur  amnuad  fuayioU. 
It  is  adso  estimated  that  egg  producers  amd  broUer 
producers  in  the  aurea  wUl  receive  a million  dollaurs 

each  annually.  Thus,  the  operation  of  this  plant  will 
not  only  provide  direct  employment  for  approximately 
400  persons  but  will  substantially  increase  farm  income 
of  marginal  farm  operations. 

During  the  spring  of  1963,  the  town  of  Mt.  Olive 
obtained  its  6rst  manufacturing  enterprise  to  occupy 


a modem  industrial  building  which  had  been,  con- 
structed in  1960  under  a local  bond  issue.  The  North- 
ern Electric  Co.,  manufacturers  of  heating  pads,  located 
in  Mt.  Olive  largely  because  of  manpoweF  informa- 
tion acquired  during  the  Smaller  Communities 
Program. 

The  town  of  Seminary  will  construct  a needed  water- 
works and  sanitary  sewer  system  under  a $116,000 
local  bond  issue  to  be  supplemented  by  an  ARA  grant 
of  $150,(KK).  Seminary  has  also  received  a $35,0^ 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  de- 
velop an  11 -acre  recreational  area  which  will  include 
a modem  swimming  pool,  bath  house,  and  picnic 
grounds.  These  community  improvements  will  be  an 
asset  in  the  town’s  eB'ort  to  attract  new  industry,  new 
business,  and  new  residents. 

In  May  1963,  the  town  of  Collins  was  awarded  6rst 
place  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Industrial  Awards  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  for  towns  of  2,500  population  and  under. 
This  award  was  based  upon  industnal  achievements 
and  community  improvements  in  utility  and  sewerage 
system,  6re  protection,  police  protection,  recreational 
park,  and  airport  facilities. 

The  following  table  of  covered  employment  in  Cov- 
ington County  under  the  Mississippi  employment 
security  law  graphically  shows  the  changes  which  arc 
occurring. 


Year 


employiMnt 

wages 

1958  

576 

$1,585,480 

1959  

621 

1.708, 968 

I960  

490 

1,450,496 

1961  

449 

1, 404, 723 

1962  

536 

1,646,000 

1963* 

785 

2,168,060 

Total  annual 


*Eatinute  based  upon  first  quarter  1 963  average. 

Participation  in  the  Smaller  Communities  Program 
can  awaken  community  leaders  to  the  need  for  posi- 
tive action  to  increase  local  employment  opportuni- 
ties.^ Fully  aware  of  their  area's  potential  and  la  pos- 
session of  information  on  manpower  and  other  re- 
sources, local  development  groups  may  achieve  results 
as  dramatic  as  those  in  Covington  County. 


Employment  Security  Review 
November-December  1963 
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"r^VIS  COUNTY,  located  on  the  Missouri  border, 
was  the  first  county  in  Iowa  to  participate  in 
the  Smaller  Communities  Program.  The  county  gave 
the  Iowa  Employment  Security  Commission’s  mobile 
team  an  enthusiastic  reception — ^more  than  1,000  Davis 
County  residents  registered  in  the  labor  survey  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  program’s  operation. 

The  survey,  which  determined  the  characteristics  of 
Davis  County’s  labor  force,  was  made  at  the  request 
of  local  leaders  who  wanted  facts  and  figures  ready 
for  prospective  employers. 

Persons  who  have  registered  in  the  survey  can  re- 
ceive direct  benefits  in  addition  to  helping  their  county. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  young  Tim  Hull,  a 

newly  married  and  unemployed  resident  of  Davis 
County. 

Tim  had  left  high  school  as  a sophomore  and  worked 
first  as  a farmhand,  then  as  a construction  laborer. 
Since  this  work  was  only  seasonal,  he  did  a bit  of  every- 
thing, working  from  8 to  14  hours  a day  for  $1.50  an 
hour.  He  ran  a jackhammer,  and  in  the  last  5/2  weeks 
of  employment,  he  drove  a tractor  for  a paving  crew. 

Suddenly,  Tim  found  himself  unemployed.  His 
wife  required  hospitalization;  his  car  developed  motors 

trouble.  He  had  to  borrow  money  to  carry  him  ovei 
this  rough  period. 

While  in  high  school,  where  he  took  vocational  agri- 
culture, Tim  had  considered  going  into  farming  when 
he  got  out  of  school.  But  he  changed  his  mind  because 
“it  costs  so  much  to  go  into  farming  anymore.” 

Another  reason  for  his  change  of  mind  was  the 
keen  interest  he  had  developed  in  mechanics.  On  the 
farm  where  he  was  raised,  he  and  his  brothers  enjoyed 
tinkering  with  machinery  and  making  repairs.  He  had 
written  to  commercial  training  schools  in  the  hope  that 
he  could  enroll  to  develop  a mechanic’s  skills,  but  he 
did  not  have  enough  money  for  the  courses. 

His  plans  were  to  go  ahead  with  construction  work, 
add  a few  tools  every  year  to  a stockpile,  and  eventually 
become  a mechanic. 

A breakthrough  developed  for  Tim  when  he  was 
asked  to  report  for  an  interview  as  part  of  the  Smaller 


This  finger  drxferify  fetf  given  to  Tim  Hull  by  Pefer  Downie  of  ffie 
Iowa  Employmonl  Socurity  Commission  undot  the  Smaller  Com- 
muniliet  Program  helped  to  qualify  him  for  a training  course  os 
an  auto  mechanic. 


Communities  Program  labor  survey  being  conducted  in 
Davis  County  by  the  Iowa  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. The  result  of  this  interview  dispelled  some 
of  the  uncertainty  Tim  held  for  the  future.  Although 
he  had  received,  in  the  meantime,  three  offers  for  sea- 
sonal work,  he  turned  them  down.  The  chance  to  go 
to  auto  mechanics  school — and  to  be  paid  a modest 
sum  while  in  training — appealed  to  him  more.  “And 
it  will  be  more  secure  in  the  future,”  he  said. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Tim  entered  a training  class 
of  20  persons  in  Denmark,  Iowa,  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  During  the  52-we*ek 
course,  he  is  receiving  a $31  a week  training  allowance 
and  a modest  amount  for  expenses,  room,  and  board. 
His  wife  worked  on  a temporary  job  as  an  assembler 
of  small  parts  and  then  became  a nurse  aide  to  help 
supplement  her  husband’s  income. 

When  Tim  completes  the  course  early  next  year,  he 
will  find  employment  opportunities  and  a brighter 
future  waiting  for  him. 


—Adapted  from  The  Bloomfield  (Iowa)  Democrat. 
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By  DON  ICKSTADT,  Mmmmger 
Emm  Umirm  DUtrUt  OgUm 
mmd  LYNN  BUSS,  Mttbilm  Cwmm  Lmmimr 
W^eomaim  Swmtrn  EmyiaymmiU  Smniem 


Rusk  county  U faced  with  much  the  ^e 

- problems  as  other  counties  in  northern  Wi^onsin. 
This  is  an  area  characterized  by  very  limited  job  op- 
portunities and  little  placement  potential.  The  popu- 
lation is  declining  and  growing  older,  and  the  primary 
production  indiBtries  of  sericulture,  forestry,  and 
mining  have  suffered  severe  contractions.  In  this 
rural  county,  local  pride  is  strong  and  the  subject  of 
wholesale  emigration  to  more  favorable  job  markets, 
though  often  acknowledged  as  necessary,  is  still  unpop- 
ular. Though  this  movement  from  rural  to  urban 
and  metropolitan  areas  is  n!ally  nothing  new,  the  mag- 
nitude of  ^e  present  movement  poses  a major  item  of 
concern  to  all  rural  areas. 

The  problem  is  primarily  one  of  guiding  people  in 
their  otherwise  haphazard  job  search  into  markets  and 
occupations  where  talents  will  not  be  wasted. 

The  principal  of  a Rusk  County  high  school  said, 
“.  . . when  they  graduate,  they  leave.  You  may  as 
well  be  realistic.  Whatever  you  can  do  to  assist  them 
in  out-of-area  placement,  go  ahead  and  do  it.”  To 
plan  for  that  job  “someplace  else”  and  to  utilize  the 
network  of  £S  offices  is  one  of  the  major  challenges 
to  the  success  of  applicant-service  operations  in  die 
northern  counties  of  Wisconsin. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  when  the  State  office 
told  the  Eau  Claire  local  office  that  the  Rusk  County 
Rural  Area  Development  Committee  wanted  the  mo- 
bile crew  to  work  with  the  high  school  graduating 
classes,  very  careful  planning  and  orientation  were 
needed  before  Smaller  Communities  Program  opera- 
tions could  start. 

However,  selection  of  ARA  trainees  for  an  approved 
sewing  machine  operator  training  course  had  to  be 
accomplished  first.  Aided  by  newspaper  and  radio 
publicity,  volunteer  committees  recruited  and  set  up 
appointments.  Many  applicants  were  discovered  who 
were  eager  for  training  which  could  be  applied  to  local 


job  openings.  The  stimulus  of  job  ownings  proved 
to  be  the  best  inducement  for  attracting  re^strants. 
Twenty  sewing  machine  operators  were  trained  for 
jobs  in  a local  plant  expansion. 

Many  male  applicants  were  anxious  for  training, 
even  if  it  related  to  jobs  in  other  areas.  The  Admin- 
istrative Office  sought  local  office  help  in  selecting 
welding  trainees  for  a course  and  subsequent  jobs  in 
the  shipyards  in  Manitowoc,  a conununity  250  miles 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  State.  The  mobile  team 
certified  five  carefully  selected  men.  One  of  them 
commented,  “This  means  a new  start  for  us.”  An- 
other had  moved,  leaving  no  address.  The  mobile 
team  finally  located  him  out  in  the  country  where  he 
had  been  forced  to  move  in  with  his  wife’s  family.  He 
was  eager  for  the  training  and  may  be  started  on  a new 
way  of  life. 

The  team  soon  found  that  what  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal said  about  the  graduates  leaving  the  area  was 
shockingly  true.  The  exodus  was  a very  real  thing. 
Most  graduates  were  leaving  for  unknown  job 
destinations. 

The  district  office  manager  at  Eau  Claire  made  co- 
operative referral  arrangements  with  ES  offices  in  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  other  ES  offices  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Though  this  cooperative  program  can  be  im- 
proved upon,  it  is  one  step  toward  easing  the  emigra- 
tion of  youthful  jobseekers  to  the  cities.  The  Smaller 
Communities  Program  has  enabled  the  Employment 
Service  to  reach  many  rural  youths  and  to  guide  their 
aimless  wanderings. 

Since  the  mobile  team  left  the  county,  some  good 
news  has  reached  the  local  office.  The  grapevine  car- 
ries word  that  several  firms  are  already  inquiring  about 
the  area  and  want  to  sec  the  manpower  profile  report 
on  the  county.  We  believe  that  the  report  will  re- 
veal a county  with  good  manpower  potential. 
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By  the  end  of  February  I965,  the. following  counties  will  have 
received  services  from  the  Smaller  Connnunities  Program: 


STATE 

Alabama 

Arkeinsas 

Georgia 


Iowa 

Indiana 

Maine 

Minnesota 


COUNTY 


Geneva 

Chicot,  Drew,  Fulton,  Independence, 
Izard,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Randolph, 
Saline,  Sharp,  Stone,  Desha 

Clay,  Brooks,  Early,  Franklin,  Gordon, 
Jeff  Davis,  Meriwether,  Screven, 
Stewart,  Twiggs,  Talbot,  Wilkes, 
Appling,  Wayne 

Davis,  Henry,  Veui  Buren,  Wayne, 
Washington 


Perry 


Aroostock,  Piscataquis,  Washington, 
Androscoggin 

Pine 


Mississippi 


New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 


Amite,  Calhoun,  Covington,  Greene, 
K«nper,  Leake,  Pontotoc,  Franklin, 
Wilkinson 

Rio  Arriba,  San  Miguel 

Ashe,  Alleghany,  Clay,  lyrell, 
Washington 


Oklahoma  Adair,  Atoka,  Cherokee,  Coal,  Garvin, 

McCurtain,  McIntosh,  Murray,  Okfuskee, 
Sequoyah,  Tillman,  Wagoner,  Beckham 

South  Carolina  Berkely,  Chesterfield,  Dorchester, 

Fairfield 


Tennessee 

Texas 


Vermont 


Perry,  Rhea,  Robertson,  Tipton 

Cass,  Delta,  Hopkins,  Marion,  McCulloch, 
Newton,  Rains,  Sabine,  Shelby,  Coleman 

Grand  Isle 


Wisconsin  Adams,  Crawford,  Iron,  Jackson,  Juneau, 

Langlade,  Marquette,  Polk,  Richland, 
Rusk,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  Burnett 
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3y  the  end  of  Senteinber  19‘e?,  the  following  counties  will  h^ve  received 
services  from  the  SMA1.I.SR  COl'H'IL^NITIES  PROGRAM:  ^ 


‘ STATE 

COUNTIES 

: Alabama 

Blount,  Bullock,  Cleburne,  Geneva,  Pickens,  St,  Clair,  Wilcox 

Arkansas 

Chicot,  Coiway,  Desha,  Drew,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Independence, 
Izard,  Johnson,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Logan,  Randolph,  St.  Francis, 
S-'line,  Scott,  Sharp 

Iowa 

t 

Calhoun,  Crawford,  Davis,  Decatur,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Hardin, 
Henry,  Howard,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Monon^ , O’Brien,  Pocahontas,  Sioux, 
Taylor,  Va-n  Buren,  Washington,  V/ayne,  Webster,  Winneshiek,  Wright 

j Kentucl^y  s;. 

Ja  c ks  on , Wolfe 

lAaine 

Androscoggin,  Aroostook,  Piscataquis,  Waldo,  Washirifgton,  York 

1 

Michigan 

Cheboygan,  Chippewa,  Clsre_,  Cravrford,  Gl'^dwin,  Gogebic,  Iosco, 
Iron,  Isabella,  Lake,  Luce,  Mackinac,  Mecosta,  Ogemaw,  Otsego, 
Roscommon 

Minnesota  . Aitkin,  Becker,  Mcrr:.son,  Pine,  Redwood,  Todd,  Yellow  Medicine 


j Mississippi 

Amite,  Calhoun,  Choctaw,  Covington,  Fr^'nklin,  Greene,  Jasper, 
Kemper,  Lawrence,  Leake,  Pontotoc,  Walthall,  Webster,  v/ilkinson, 
pnd  Quitman 

New  Mexico 

Gviadalupe,  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval,  San  Miguel,  Taos,  Valencia 

New  York 

Delaware,  Schoharie,  Lewis 

North  Carolina. 

Allegh-ny,  Ashe,  Avery,  Beruie,  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Cl-y,  D-uplin, 
Graham,  Macon,  Tyrell,  W^'Shington  and  Pamlico,  Columbus,  Jackson 

Oklahoma. 

\ 

Ad-^ir,  Atoka,  Beckham,  Chero.kee,  Blaine,  Cbal,  Custer,  Delaware, 
G'-'rvin,  Harmon,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Latimer,  Lincoln,  Mars.:all, 
McCurtain,  McIntosh,  Murr-y,  Nowata,  Okfuskee,  Pawnee,  Rogers, 
"equoyah,  Tillman,  W'-goner 

Oregon 

Columbi'^,  Curry,  Gr'-nt,  Wheeler 

Texas 

Cass,  Coleman,  Delta,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Hopkins,  Jasper,  Ihrion, 
McCulloch,  Newton,  Panola,  Rains,  Red  River,  Sabine,  San  Augustine ^ 
Shelby,  Washington  and  Rusk 

1 

Vermont 

Addison,  Brighton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Grand  Isle,  Lamoille,  Orleans, 
V/i  ndhaiTi 

Vi rginia 

Floyd , Ta  zewe  j,  1 

West  Virginia 

Boone,  Barbour,  Lincoln,  Summers,  Upshur,  Wyoming 

Wisconsin 

Adams,  Barron,  Burnett,  Caawford,  Florence,  Forest,  Hamilton, 
Iron,  Jackson,  Juneau,  Langlade,  Marquette,  Menominee,  Oconto, 
Polk,  Price,  Richland,  Rusk,  Sawyer,  Taylor,  W'^shburn,  ^nd  Door. 
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State  Employment  Security  Agencio  Affiliated  With  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 

(Additional  labor  information  on  areas  covered  by  this  publication  C^n  be  obtained  from 

the  State  agencies  listed  below. ) 


ALABAMA Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  Office  Building,  Montgomery  36104 

ALASKA Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Box  Z66l,  Juneau  99801 

ARIZONA Arizona  Employment  Security  Commission,  State  Employment  Service,  1717  West  Jefferson 

• Street,  Phoenix  85005;  Unemployment  Compensation  Division,  P.O.  Box  61Z3,  Phoenix  85005 

ARKANSAS Employment  Security  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security- Welfare  Building, 

Box  Z981,  Little  Rock  7ZZ03 

CALIFORNIA Department  of  Employment,  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento  95814 

COLORADO Department  of  Employment,  IZIO  Sherman  Street,  Denver  80Z03 

CONNECTICUT Connecticut  Employment  Security  Division,  Hartford  06115 

DELAWARE Employment  Security  Commission,  801  West  Street,  Wilmington  19899 

DIST.  OF  COL United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Employment  Security  Building, 

Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W.  , Washington  ZOOOl;  Unemployment  Compensation 
Board,  Sixth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W.  , Washington  ZOOOl 
FLORIDA Industrial  Commission,  Caldwell  Building,  Tallahassee  3Z301 

GEORGIA Employment  Security  Agency,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Labor  Building,  Atlanta  30303 

GUAM. Department  of  Labor  and  Personnel,  Government  of  Guam,  Agana  96910 

HAWAII Employment  Service  Division,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  8Z5  Mililani 

Street,  Honolulu  96813 

IDAHO Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  5Z0,  3 1 7 Main  Street,  Boise  83701 

ILLINOIS Employment  Security  Administrator,  Department  of  Labor,  165  North  Canal  Street, 

Room  ZOO,  Chicago  60606 

INDIANA Employment  Security  Division,  10  North  Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis  46Z04 

IOWA Employment  Security  Commission,  1000  East  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines  50319  I 

KANSAS Employment  Security  Division,  State  Labor  Department,  401  Topeka  Boulevard,  Topeka  66603 

KENTUCKY Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Economic  Security,  Capitol  Office  Building, 

Frankfort  40601 


LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND  

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  MEXICO 

NEW  YORK 

NORTH  CAROLINA  . . . 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO  RICO 

RHODE  ISLAND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

WASHINGTON 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Security  Building, 

ZZOO  Baton  Rouge  Expressway,  P.O.  Box  4094,  Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge  70804 
Employment  Security  Commission,  ZO  Union  Street,  Augusta  0433Z 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  1100  North  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore  ZlZOl 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston  0ZZ15 

Employment  Security  Commission,  514  Boulevard  Buil&ing,  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit  48Z0Z 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  369  Cedar  Street,  St.  Paul  55101 

Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1699.  15Z0  West  Capitol  Street,  Jackson  39Z03 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 

4Z1  East  Dunklin  Street,  Jefferson  City  6510Z 

Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  Building, 
P.O.  Box  17Z8,  Helena  59601 

Division  of  Employment,  Department  of  Labor,  550  South  Sixteenth  Street,  P.O.  Box  4600, 

State  House  Station,  Lincoln  68509 

Employment  Security  Department,  P.O.  Box  60Z,  Carson  City  89701 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  3Z  South  Main  Street  Concord  03301 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Building, 

John  Fitch  Plaza,  Trenton  086Z5 

Employment  Security  Commission,  9Z4  Park  Street,  S.  W.  . P.O.  Box  1799,  Albuquerque,  87103 
Division. of  Ernployment,  Department  of  Labor,  State  Office  Building  Canopus,  Albany  IZZOl 
Employment  Security  Commission,  P.O.  Box  589,  Jones  L North  McDowell  Sts.  , Raleigh  Z760Z 
North  Dakota  Employment  Service,  Z07  East  Broadway,  Box  568,  Bismarck;  Unemployment 
Compensation  Division,  ZOl  East  Broadway,  P.O.  Box  1537,  Bismarck  5850Z 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  145  South  Front  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1618,  Columbus 
Employment  Security  Commission,  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Office  Building,  Oklahoma  City  73105 
Department  of  Employment,  403  Labor  & Industries  Building,  Salem  97310 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  Building,  Seventh  and 
Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg  171Z1 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  414  Barbosa  Avenue,  Hato  Rey,  San  Juan  009Z3 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  Z4  Mason  Street,  Providence  0Z903 
Employment  Security  Commission,  1ZZ5  Laurel  Street,  P.O.  Box  995,  Columbia  Z9Z02 
Ejnployment  Security  Department,  310  Lincoln  Street  South,  Aberdeen  57401 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  Cordell  Hull  State  Office  Building,  Nashville  37219 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  TEC  Building,  Austin  78701 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  Industrial  Commission,  174  Social  Hall  Avenue, 

P.  p.  Box  ZlOO,  S^lt  Lake  City  84110 

Department  of  Employment  Security,  P.O.  Box  708,  National  Life  Drive,  Montpelier  0560Z 
Virginia  Employment  Commission,  703  East  Main  Street,  P.  O.  Box  1358,  Richmond  Z3Z11 
•Virgin  Islands  Employment  Security  Agency,  P.O.  Box  109Z,  Charlotte  Amalie, 

St.  Thomas  0080Z 

Employment  Security  Department,  Employment  Security  Building,  P.O.  Box  367,  Olympia  98501 
Department  of  Employment  Security,  State  Office  Building,  California  and  Washington  Streets, 
Charleston  Z5305 


WISCONSIN Wisconsin  State  Employment  Service,  P.  O.  Box  1607,  480Z  Sheboygan  Avenue,  Madison  53701; 

Unemployment  Compensation  Department,  P.  O.  Box  644,  480Z  Sheboygan  Avenue,  Madison  53701 

WYOMING Employment  Security  Commission,  ESC  Building,  Center  and  Midwest  Streets,  P.O.  Box  760, 

Casper  8Z60Z 
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This  publication  is  designed  to  aid  the  coordinator  and  his  students  in  developing  and  using  systematically 
the  materials  necessary  for  program  operation  and  student  learning  activities,  A four-drawer  filing  system 
designed  to  be  used  in  an  office,  distributive,  or  industrial  cooperative  program  is  described.  The 
first  drawer  should  havefi les  on  administration  and  program  records.  The  second  drawer  should  have  files 
pertaining  to  technical  information,  such  as  bulletins  and  other  literature  on  the  processes,  operating 
procedures,  and  techniques  of  the  occupation.  The  third  drawer  should  contain  files  for  product  and 
merchandise  information.  The  fourth  drawer  should  contain  occupational  information,  such  as  information  about 
specific  occupations,  obtaining  further  education,  and  general  knowledge  all  workers  should  have.  Within 
each  drawer,  the  filing  system  is  based  on  the  simple-to-use  numerical  index.  Suggested  tips  for  filing  and 
a detailed  listing  of  the  contents  of  each  drawer  are  included,  (PS) 
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The  teacher-coordinator  of  a cooperative  occupational  education  program 
has  a need  for  many,  and  varied,  instructional  materials.  This  publication 
is  designed  to  aid  the  coordinator  and  his  students  in  developing  and  using 
systematically  the  materials  necessary  for  program  operation  and  student 
learning  activities. 

The  original  outline  from  which  this  publication  developed  was  devised 
by  the  senior  author  when  he  was  a coordinator.  It  was  then  based  on  systems 
used  in  a number  of  states.  The  outline  has  been  revised  ^Ith  the  help  of 
others,  particularly  Dr.  George  Brandon,  an  Industrial  Education  specialist. 
Dr  Robert  Poland,  an  Office  Administration  specialist,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Ferguson,  teacher- trainer  for  Distributive  Education,  who  prepared  the  manu- 
script for  publication. 

The  publication  represents  another  of  the  many  services  rendered  to 
Michigan  schools  by  this  University,  a designated  vocational  teacher  educa- 
tion institupfeon  for  office  and  distributive  education. 


Peter  G.  Haines 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 
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A MODEL  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FILE 
FOR  COORDINATORS  OF  COOPERATIVE 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Cooperative  occupational  education  programs  are  a unique  kind  of 
vocational  education,  melding  and  integrating  learnings  by  the  student 
in  his  school  classroom  with  those  of  his  occupational  laboratory  in  a 
business  or  industrial  firm.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  the  development 
of  occupational  competence;  therefore,  the  teacher-coordinator  is  concerned 
that  the  student  develop  in  each  of  the  areas  of  competence,  including: 

1.  The  technology  of  the  occupation 

a.  principles,  skills,  and  technical  information 

b.  product,  materials,  and  merchandise  information 

2.  Occupational  relations 

a.  occupational  choice  information 

b.  business  relationships 

c.  personal  development 

1 

From  these  instructional  needs  stems  the  need  to  collect,  store,  and 
use  many  and  varied  instructional  materials.  In  addition  to  being  a teacher, 
the  coordinator  is  an  administrator  of  a program  and  must  keep  systematic 
records . 

This  model  file  combines  both  the  instructional  materials  to  be  used 
by  students  and  teacher  and  the  administrative:^  records  maintained  by  the 
teacher-coordinator.  Some  teacher-coordinators  may  wish  to  keep  the  adminis- 
trative records  in  a separate  file,  but  experience  indicates  that  this  is 
not  necessary  if  the  classroom  where  the  file  is  located  is  accessible  at 
all  times.  Students  can  be  taught  to  respect,  and  will,  the  coordinator's 
records  in  the  top  drawer. 

The  important  thing  about  the  file  is  that  it:  (1)  illustrates  the  kinds 

of  materials  the  teacher-coordinator  should  have  available,  (2)  systematizes 
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collection  and  storage,  and  (3)  encourages  students  to  use  materials. 

While  the  file  cannot  be  built  over-night,  the  teacher-coordinator  should 
begin  with  what  materials  he  has  and  build  thereon. 

THE  FOUR-DRAWER  SYSTEM 

This  filing  system  has  been  designed  to  be  used  in  cooperative  programs 
involving  any  single  occupation  or  combinations  of  occupations.  In  review- 
ing the  file  outlines,  note  that  office,  distributive,  and  trade  sections 
are  separate}  those  not  represented  in  the  program  of  course  will  not  be 
used.  Other  sections  could  be  devised  for  new  occupations,  such  as  those 
in  agriculturally-related  business  and  in  home  economics  occupations  outside 
the  home.  Thus  draws^s  I and  iv  are  nee^ded,  for  all  programs;  drawers  II  and 
III  will  be  different  for  different  programs. 

The  model  filing  system  that  follows  is  designed  to  use  four  drawers-- 
a drawer  for  each  of  the  four  major  areas- -but  can  be  expanded  or  condensed 
as  needed  by  the  individual.  The  four  areas  are:  (1)  administration  and 

program  records,  (2)  technical  information,  (3)  product  and  merchandise 
information,  and  (4)  occupational  information. 

Drawer  I:  This  first  drawer  should  have  files  on  administration  and 

program  records.  (NOTE:  THIS  DRAWER  IS  TAGGED  RED,  MEANING  NOT  OPEN  TO 

STUDiNTS.)  The  files  should  contain  the  coordinators  records  and  correspon- 
dence necessary  for  control  of  the  secondary  and  adult  programs,  the 
coordinator's  own  instructional  materials  such  as  units  of  instruction  and 
examinations  which  are  not  for  student  use,  and  materials  on  organizing 
and  operating  a cooperative  program  that  are  usable  by  the  coordinator. 

Drawer  II,  III,  IV:  (NOTE:  THESE  DRAWERS  ARE  OPEN  TO  STUDENTS  AND 

SHOULD  BE  TAGGED  YELLOW,  BLUE  AND  GREEN,  RESPECTIVELY.) 
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The  filing  system  is  based  on  a numerical  index  which  is  simple  to  use. 
The  drawer  breakdown  is  a logical  division  of  the  material.  Within  each 
drawer  are  subdivisions  of  the  specific  subjects  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  more  specific  topics.  The  amount  of  material  that  is  to  be  filed  during 
any  particular  two-week  period  of  time  is  relatively  low.  The  coordinator-^ 
n«y  want  to  establish  a folder  for  unfiled  materials  into  which  he  will 
place  items  that  should  go  into  the  file.  At  the  end  of  the  two-week  period, 
all  the  materials  can  be  filed  at  one  time;  or  the  file  clerk  can  do  it 
during  a specific  period. 

For  an  example  of  the  filing  system,  a piece  of  correspondence  bearing 
the  number  I-A^6a  means  that  the  folder  is  found  in: 

Drawer  I.  ) tHp  red-raheled  drawer-- 

Administration  and  Program  Records 

major  division  ) A.  Correspondence/Records 

sub-division  6.  Student  Clubs 

which  has  a further  sub-division 

indicated  by  the  lower  case  a. — i ) a.  Co-op  Club  of  Michigan 

Although-  this  file  is  established  for  coordinators,  it  can  be  used  by 
general  business  teachers  as  well.  A teacher  of  any  business  subject  may 
find  certain  parts  of  the  file  useful  and  may  want  to  establish  a file  for 
a specific  section.  The  files  could  then  become  a departmental  'file  instead 
of  just  a coordinator’s  file.  For  example,  the  office  practice  teacher  may 
want  to  create  a more  detailed  file  for  Drawer  IV- -Occupational  Information. 
This  drawer  contains  such  items  as  Guidance,  Personal  Development,  Business 
Relations,  and  School -Community  Relations. 

The  coordinator  may  choose  any  one  of  the  following  suggested  ways  for 
indicating  which  file  folder  is  to  be  used  for  a specific  piece  of  material. 
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1.  Attach  a small  sticker  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  corres- 
pondence, booklet.,  or  pamphlet.  This  sticker  should  be  used 

for  writing  the  number  under  which  tne  materials  are  to  be  filed. 

The  sticker  can  be  placed  inside  the  front  coArer  of  any  booklet 
or  pamphlet  ptov icing  the  cover  ia  not  defaced-  Colored  stickers, 
which  correspond  to  the  drawer  colors,  can  be  used  to  eliminate 
writing  the  Roman  numeral  in  the  number, 

2.  Write  the  number  (under  which  the  item  is  to  ne  filed)  in  the 
upper  right  corner  of  the  correspondence  (which  corresponds  to 
the  drawer  colors) . 

The  junior  college  coordinator  might  want  to  make  a cross-reference 
system  for  the  file.  The  mimeographed  form  should  provide  for  the  date 
of;  the  publication,  subject  or  title,  publisher  of  material,  as  well  as 
the  file  in  which  the  original  piece  is  located  Any  piece  of  material  that 
could  be  filed  under  two  or  more  headings  must  be  cross -refer-enced. 

HOW  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  MAINTAIN  THE  FILE 
- • 

Collecting  Materials:  The  teacher-coordinator  ^ill  collect  many  items 

himself.  On  -coordination  Arisits  he  should  be  ^lert  -to  -materials  used  in 

the  firm  and  ask  for  complimentary  copies  He  should  call  on  other  businesses 

to  see  what  materials  are  aA/ailable.  He  should  also  use  bibliographies  of 
available  materials  and  procure  copies.  It  is  recommended  that  school 
administrators  provide  a budget  of  at  least  ^5  per  student  per  year,  for 
supplementary  materials.  Coordinators  should  also  enlist  the  aid  of  stu- 
dents to  find  materials.  They  should  be  asked  to  request  copies  from  their 
employers. 

Steudent  Use  of  the  File;  Students  should  he  encouraged  to  see  the  file 
as  "theirs."  They  should  be  asked  to  browse  through  it  to  find  materials' 
for  assignments  and  individual  projects.  They  should  be  asked  to  return 
materials  to  the  file  themselves-- the  teacher  should  not  be  a librarian! 
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However ,, 

^.  studeoi:. 
the  year 
a topic) 


in  50tn9  schools  the  teacher-coordinator  has  found  it  v^ise  to  appoint 
librarian  for  each  tv»c-week  period  It  is  vise  to  use  early  in 
sovne  short  assignments  (for  c.xample“"’vritin.g  a cne-page  paper  on 
that  V7ill  familiarize  the  student  with  the  file  and  get  him  to 


see  its  '^alue  to  iiitn.  Students  can  learn  many  business-like  nra-bits  from 
using  a vell”Organized  file,  they  'can  also  learn  terminology  from  the  file 
headings  themselves.  The  file  can.  be  a major  teaching  tool  if  students 
are  taught  to  use  it  as  a **v7orking  file'*  rather  than  a "guarced  libiary.- 


Suggested  Tips  for  Filing : 


1.  Date  all  items  received, 

2 . After  items  are 'ready  for  filing,  underscore  with  a colored  marker 
the  key  words  that  are  to  be  used  in  filing, 

3.  la  the  front  of  each  dravrer,  place  a master  file  sheet  where  it  can 
be  found  easily,  or  tape  the  list  to  the  face  of  the  file  drav^er, 

4.  File  behind  the  file  folder  tab  because  it  gives  easier  access  to 
papers  and  papers  are  in  chronological  order. 


5. 


File  folders  are  made  to  have  several  positions 
extreme  left  side  of  the  folder  or  file  drawer, 
A,  or  C.,,  etc.  In  the  outline  should  be 
placed  in  position  1.  ■■■>- 4 P o s , Pos-  Pcs, 

#1,  #2  #3 

The  numbers  in  the  outline 
should  be  placed  in 
position  2,  

The  items  Ijtsted  vTith  lower 
case  letters  shoiild  be 
placed  in  position  3, 


starting  at  the 
Items  marked 

Fos,  Pos, 

#4  #.5 


If  more  sub" divisions  are  added,  they  can  be  placed  in  positions 
4 and  5. 


6.  Permit  file  folders  to  become  no  more  than  1"  thick  before  starting 
new  folders. 

7,  Bon^t  overload  a drawer- -papers  become  dog-eared  and  access  to 
papers  is  more  difficult. 


Cost  of  Equipment;  A four-drawer  steel  filing  cabinet  will  cost 
approximately  $40,  less  discount.  There  are  several  filing  systems  on  the 

market  which  help  prevent  the  loss  of  file  folders  and  correspondence.  One 

$ 

such  system  is  the  "Pendaflex",  which  consists  of  a steel  frame  which  fits 

r,- 

into  the  file  drawer  and  file  folders  which  are  e<iuipped  with  hangers  which 
hook  over  the  frame.  The  hanging  folders  are  held  in  position  and  can  be 
moved  to  any  position  on  the  frame.  "Pendaflex"  frames  cost  $1.95  per 
drawer,  with  the  folders  costing  $15.70  pex  hundred. 
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DRAWER  I 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROGRAM  RECOipS  (RED  LABELS) 
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Contains: 

(1)  The  coordinator's  records  and  correspondence  necessary  for  control 
of  the  secondary  and  adult  programs. 

The  coordinator's  own  instructional  materials  such  as  units  of 
instruction  and  examinations  which  are  not  for  student  use. 
Materials  on  organizing  and  operating  cooperative  programs  that 
are  usable  by  the  coordinator,  together  with  state  manuals. 


(2) 

(3) 


A . C ORRE  SP  ONDENCE /RECORDS 


C . PROGRAM/PLANNING  PROMOTION 


1. 

Superintendent /Principal 

1. 

Monthly  Planning  Calendars 

2. 

State  Supervisor 

2. 

Publicity  Materials,  High 

3. 

Advisory  Committee  Minutes  h 

3. 

Publicity  Materials,  Adult 

4. 

Yearly  Reports 

4. 

Trade  Associations 

5. 

6. 

Monthly  Reports 
Student  Clubs 

5. 

Civic-Social  Associations 

Cooperative  Club  of  Michigan 
DECA 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


a. 

b. 

c.  FBLA 

d . VIC  ^ 

State  Newsletters 
Name  and  Address  File 
p t of  e s s i on a 1 Assoc i a t i on  s 
Research  Reports/Evaluations 

a.  Community  Survey 

b.  Fpllow-up  Studies 


D. 


RE  SOURCE  MATERIALS - STATE /NATIONAL 

1.  State  Manuals 

2.  Coordinator's  Manuals 

a.  Business  Education 

b.  Organization  of 
Cooperative  Program 


3.  ^Bibliographies 


E. 


INSTRUCTION  UNITS /COURSE  OUTLINE 
FOR  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 


11. 


Cooperative  Program  i 

1. 

Distributive 

a. 

List  of  Students 

2. 

Occupational  Relations 

b. 

Class  Rolls 

General  Related 

c. 

Student  Folders 

3. 

Coop  Office  Related  Instruction 

d. 

Student  Manuals 

4. 

Diversified  Occupations 

e. 

Training  Records 

Related  Training 

12. 


Adult  Program 
a.  Class  Schedule 
Class  Rolls 
Requests  for  Classes 
Instructor  Certification  Blanks 
List  of  Prospective  Instructors 
Adult  Course  Outlines 


F. 


b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f . 


TEACHERS  MANUALS /IN STRUCT TONAL 
METHODS  FOR  ADULTS  (Examples  of 


Headings) 


B. 


SCHOOL /STATE  REGULATIONS 
1.  L^y-put  Equipment 
School  Regulations 
Re imbur  s emen  t Forms 
State  Labor  Laws 
Federal  Labor  Laws 
Curriculum  Regulations 
State  Plan 
Travel  Requests 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Christmas  Sales  Training 
Credits  and  Collections 
Dairy,  Food,  and  Meats 
Drugs 

Merchandising 

Merchandising  English  and  Math 
Personal  Fihante 
• ing 

lip 


Other  Business  Subjects 

Office  and  Clerical  Practice 

Office  Machines 

Insurance  Agency 

Tourist  Information 

Public  Speaking 

Small  Business  Management 
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DRAWER  II  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  (YELLOW  LABELS) 


Contains : 


Bulletins  and  other  literature  on  the  processes,  operating 
procedures,  and  techniques  of  the  occupation. 


DISTRIBUTIVE  OCCUPATIONS 
A.  MERCHANDISING 

1.  Organizing  and  Operating 
a Business 

2 . Food 

3.  Variety 

4.  Department  Sto ;e 

5.  Discount  Store 

6.  Apparel 

7.  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings 

8.  Automotive 

9.  Service  Stations 

10.  Lumber  and  Building 

11.  Hardware 

12.  Eating  Places 

13.  Drug  Stores 

14.  Other  Retail 

15.  Wholesaling  Businesses 

16.  Service  Businesses  ’ 
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Pricing 

a.  Mark  up- -Mark  down 

b.  Price  Lines 

c.  Merchandising  Mathematics 


C.  SELLING 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


Sales  Analysis 

Buying  Decisions  and  Motives 

Customers 

Gift  Selling 

Mail  Order  Selling 

Outside  Seeing 

Actual  Sales 


Closing  the  Sale 
Objections 
Approach 
Presentation 
Problem  Situation 


B. 


a. 

Automobile  Services 

f.  Substitutive  Selling 

b. 

Business  Services 

g.  Suggestive  Selling 

c . 

Personal  Services 

8. 

Sales  Idea  File 

d. 

Tourist,  motels,  hotels 

.. 

D. 

PERSONNEL  AND  TRAINING 

MERCHANDISE  BUYING  PROCESS 

1. 

Employee  Selection 

1. 

Resources  where  to  buy 

2. 

Compensation 

2. 

Channels  of  Distribution 

3. 

Promotion 

3. 

Methods  of  Market  Contact 

4. 

Training 

a. 

Resident  Buying  Office 

5. 

Labor-Management  Relations 

- b. 

Group  Buying 

c . 

Salesmen  E, 

FINANCE  AND  CONTROL 

d. 

Central  Market 

1. 

Bookkeeping  Systems 

e . 

Trade  Papers 

a.  Small  Businesses 

4. 

Selection  Resources 

b.  Chain  Stores 

5. 

Estimating  Demand 

2. 

Billing  and  Invoicing 

a. 

Open  to  Buy 

3. 

Capital  Requirements 

b. 

Stock  Sales  Ratio 

4. 

Inventory  Control 

6 . 

How 

much  to  pay- -purchase  terms 

5. 

Store  Operating  Ratios 

7. 

Discounts 

6 . 

Automation  and  Accounting 

a. 

Credit  Terms 

7. 

Accounting  Statements 

b. 

Shipping  Terms 

8. 

Customer  Credit 

C ; 

Special  Buying  Arrangements 

9. 

Expense  Control 

d. 

Writing  the  Order 

iO. 

Store  Systems 

8. 

Preparing  the  Goods  for  Selling 

a.  Cash  Register  Systems 

a . 

Receiving  Incoming  Goods 

b.  Cash  Sales 

b. 

Checking  the  Goods 

c.  Charge  Sales 

c . 

Storing  and  Distributing 

d.  Wrapping 

d. 

Stock  Arrangement 

11. 

Store  Protection 

mm 
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F.  STORE  OPERATIONS 


B.  DUPLICATING 


1. 

Sales  Promotion  and  Publicity 

1. 

Direct  or  Liquid 

2. 

Sales  Events 

2. 

Indirect  or  Gelatin 

3. 

Trading  Stamps 

3. 

Offset 

4. 

Advertising 

4. 

Photocopy 

a < Newspaper 

5. 

Stencil 

b.  Magazines 

c . Radio 

C. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

d.  TV 

1. 

Automatic  Tj^pewriters 

e.  Direct  Mail 

2. 

Communicative  Services 

f . Other  Media 

3. 

Correspondence 

g.  Copy  Layout 

4. 

Dictating  Machines 

5. 

Visual  Merchandising 

5. 

Form  Letters 

6. 

Store  Location 

6. 

Letter  Costs 

7. 

Store  Layouts 

7. 

Mailing 

8. 

Store  Equipment 

8. 

Mechanical 

9. 

Types  of  Store  Organizations 

9. 

Messenger 

10. 

Customer  Services 

10.. 

Office  Correspondence 

11. 

Leased  Departments 

11. 

Office  Reports 

12. 

Recorders 

G. 

DI STRI BUTION  -MARKET  ING 

13. 

Teleautograph 

1. 

Channels  of  Distribution 

14. 

Teletypewriter 

2. 

History  of  Distribution 

15. 

Telephone 

3. 

Functions  of  Distribution 

16. 

Typing  Practices 

4. 

Census  Data 

- 

5. 

Trade  Associations 

D. 

REC 

lORDS  MANAGEMENT 

6. 

Cost  of  Distribution 

1. 

Filing 

7. 

Marketing  Research 

a.  Alphabetical 

b.  Chronological 

H. 

GOVERNMENT.  RELATIONS  AND  BUSINESS  LAW 

c.  Geographical 

1. 

Pricing 

d.  Numerical 

2. 

Advertising 

e.  Phonetic 

3. 

Selling 

. 

f.  Subject 

4. 

Taxation 

2. 

Equipment  and  Material 

5. 

Credit 

6. 

Business  Law 

E. 

OFFICE  MANAGEMENT 

7. 

Consumer  Movement 

1. 

Automation 

2. 

Employee  Relations 

3. 

Meeting  People 

OFFICE 

OCCUPATIONS 

4. 

Equipment  and  Layout 

A. 

COl 

IPUTATION 

5. 

Planning 

1. 

Adding  Machines 

6. 

Work  Simplification 

2. 

Calculating  Machines 

3. 

Comptometer 

F. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

4. 

Ten*key  Machines 

5. 

Mental  Processes 

6..  Recordkeeping 

7.  Cost  Control 

8 . Budget 

9.  Petty  Cash 

10.  Post  Accounts  Receivable 


INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


A.  AUTOMOf IVE  BODY  BUILDER  RIPAIMAN 

1.  Automotive  Body  Building. 

2.  Automotive  Body  Builder  Repairman 

3.  Custom-body  Builder 

4.  Truck  and  Trailer  Body  Builder 
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B-.  - AU-T-0M0T-I-VE-MEeHM-I-e 

1.  Automotive  Mechanic 

2.  Bus  Mechanic 

3.  Heavy  Duty  Equipment  Mechanic 
Diesel 

4.  Motor  Boat  Mechanic 

5.  Motorcycle  Mechanic 

6.  Tractor  Mechanic 

7.  Truck  Mechanic 


C.  BRICKLAYING 

1. 

Br ickmason 

2. 

Stonemason 

D.  CARPENTRY 

1. 

Construct  ion 

2. 

Maintenance 

3. 

Cabinetmaker 

4. 

Mi liman 

E.  DRAFTSMAN 

1.  Architectural 

2.  Detailer-Draf tsman 

3.  Electrical  Draftsman 

4.  Mechanical  Draftsman 

5.  Structural  Draftsman 

6.  Topographical 

F.  DRYCLEANER 

G.  ELECTRICAL 

1.  Cable  Splicer  Cableman 

2.  Electronic  Technician 

3.  Lineman 

4.  Maintenance 

5.  Meterman 

6.  Radio  Electrician 

7 . Repairer  and  Winder 

8.  Sign  Electrician 

9.  Signal.  Systems 

H.  FL00R  C0VERER 

1.  Linoleum,  Soft  Tile  and  Carpet 

I*  IR0N  W0RKER 

1.  Bridge  and  Structural  Steel  Erect 

2.  Crnairrental.  Iron  Erector 

3.  0rnamental  Metal  Fabricator 

4.  Structural  Steel  Fabricator 

J.  MACHINIST 

1.  Automotive 

2.  Machinist  (any  industry) 

3.  Maintenance 

K . MAINTENANCE  MECHANIC-RE PAIRMAN 
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~ t . painting  ~MD~  DEC:0^~1^^  

1.  Automobile  Painter 

2.  Furniture  Finisher 

3.  Painter  (construction) 

4.  Paperhanger 

M.  PATTERNMAKING 

1.  Metal 

2.  Plaster 

3.  Wood 

N.  PHGTGGRAPHY 

1.  Commercial 

2.  Portrait 

O.  PLASTERING 

1.  Model -mo Id  Maker 

2.  Plasterer 

P.  PLUMBER- PIPE  FITTING 

1.  Gas  Fitter,  Pipe  Fitter, 
Sprinkler  Fitter 

2.  Plumber 

3.  Steamfitter 

Q.  PRINTING  PRESSMAN 

1 . Compositer 

2.  Cylinder  Pressman 

3.  Newspaper  Pressman 

4.  Gffset  Pressman 

5.  Rotary  Pressman 

R.  SHEETMETAL  WGRKING 

1.  Aircraft 

2.  Metal-sign  Maker 

3.  Metal  Spinner 

4.  Sheet-metal  Worker 

S.  STATIGNARY  ENGINEER 

1 . Gperat ing  Engineer 

2,  Power  House  Engineer 

3,  Power  House  Gperator 

T.  TG0L  AND  DIE  MAKING 

1 . Die  Casting  Die  Maker 

2.  Die  Maker 
3t  Tool  and  Die  Maker 

4.  Tool  Maker 

NGN-Apprent iceable 

A.  APPLIANCE  INSTALLATI0N  AND  SERVICE 

1.  Gas  Appliance  Services 

2.  Electrical  Appliance  Services 

3.  Household  Appliance  Installation 
Man  • 
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B.  COIN  MACHINE  SERVICE  . 

1.  Coin  Machine  Repairman 

2.  Vending  Machine  Repairman 

C.  CARBURllION  AND  IGNITION  SERVICE 

1.  Carburetor  Man 

2.  Ignition  Repairman 

D.  FLORISTS -NUSRERYMAN 

1.  Florists 

2.  Groundkeeper 

3.  Landscaper 

4.  Nurseryman 

E.  FURNACE  INSTALLATION  AND  REPAIR 

1.  Furnace  Installer  and  Repairman  (hot  air) 

2.  Oil  Burner  Installation  and  Serviceman 

F.  TAXIDERMY 

1.  Texidermist 

G.  WELDING 

1.  Arc 

2.  Acetylene 

3.  Combination 

H.  WHEEL  ALIGNMENT 

1.  Chasis  Mechanic 


DRAWER  III  PRODUCT  AND  MERCHANDISE  DTFORMATION  (BLUE  LABELS) 
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Contains:  Information  about  products  and  merchandise. 


A.  HARD  LINES 

1.  Appliances 

2.  Auto  Accessories 

3.  Books  and  Stationery 

4.  Electrical  Supplies 

5.  Farm,  Garden,  and  Nursery  Supplies 

6.  Furniture 

7.  Housewares 

8.  Lumber  and  Building  Materials 

9.  Office  Eqjuipment 

10.  Paints  and  Wallpaper 

11.  Petroleum 

12.  Plumbing  and  Heating 

13.  Silverware 

14.  Sporting  Goods 

15.  Toys 

B.  SOFT  LINES 

1.  Apparel 

2.  -lash  ion 

3.  Furs 

4.  Home  Furnishing 

5.  Jewelry 

6.  Shoes 

7.  Textiles 

a.  Clothing  Construction 
3 b.  Cotton 

c.  Linen 

d.  Miscellaneous 

e.  Silk 

f.  Synthetics 

g.  Wool 

C.  FOOD  AND  DRUG 

1.  Bakery  Products 

2 . Candy 

3.  Cosmetics 

4.  Dairy  Products 

5 . Drugs 

6.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

7 . Gro c ery  Produ cts 

8.  Meat  Products 


D.  LABELS  AND  STANDARDS . GRADES 

E.  MISCELLANEOUS 
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mmm  iv  occuPAfiouAii  iNtoimAriON  (^ein  i^bels) 

Contains:  Information  about  specific  occupations , obtaining  further 

education,  and  general  knowledges  all  workers  should  know. 


A.  GUIDANCE 

1.  iducational 

2.  Occupational 

a.  Office 

b.  Distributive 

c.  Trade  and  Industrial 

d.  Vocational  Teaching 

3.  Social 

B. ,  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Grooming  and  Health 

2.  Savings  and  Investment 

3.  Budgets 

C.  BUSINESS  RELATIONS 

1.  Employ er-employee  Relations 

2.  Labor  Unions 

3 . Tr  ade  As  so c iat ion  s 

4.  Safety  on  the  Job 

5 . Labor  Laws 

6.  Employee  Manuals 

7.  Job  Analysis 

8.  Taxes 

9.  Business  Policies 

D.  SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

1.  Oreintation  to  Cooperative  Programs 

2.  Getting  a Job 

3.  Advancement  and  Promotion 
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The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  relate  current  vocational  education  to  the  principal  trends  affectina  the 
employment  of  the  youth  of  the  State,  The  census  materials  for  Michigan  and  the  "Se 1 f «Su rvey  for  Inst ruct ional 
Progress”  from  public  schools  required  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  provided  data  on  the  growth 
of  the  labor  force,  age  and  sex  character i st ics  of  the  labor  force,  trends  in  occupational  and  industrial 
distribution,  unemployment  trends,  migration  and  labor  markets,  vocational  training  for  local  labor  markets, 
vocational  curricula,  and  education  and  experience  of  vocational  education  teachers.  Some  conclusions  based  on 
the  data  were:  (1)  The  greatest  problem  of  metropolitan  area  education  is  training  non-white  youth,  (2) 
Industry,  along  with  the  schools,  has  responsibility  for  training  youths  for  employment,  (3)  Planning 
curriculums  and  placing  youth  must  be  done  cooperat ivel y,  (4)  A broad  general  training  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  specialized  Jobs  must  be  worked  out,  (5)  Technician  training  should  be  given  in  community  colleoes, 
(6)  Out-state  areas  must  consolidate  for  vocational  education  to  have  adequate  population,  facilities,  funds, 
and  a variety  of  programs  to  meet  employment  needs  dictated  by  technological  changes,  (7)  Fol Iwup  data  on  both 
graduates  and  dropouts  must  be  provided  and  coordinated  for  counties  and  regions.  Thirty-eight  tables,  many  by 
county  break-down,  are  included.  Tables  of  occupational  groups  and  civilian  labor  force  status  and  percentage 
change  in  major  occupations,  by  county,  are  included.  (MM) 
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Foreword 


This  study  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation  and 
help  o£  the  Michigan  Department  o£  Public  Instruction  and  the  local 
school  districts  which  so  generously  provided  the  necessary  curricular  and 

m 

instructional  data  when  requests  were  made.  Without  the  materials  provided 
by  the  many  agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission 
the  labor  market  analyses  would  have  been  impossible.  The  demographic  data 
for  Michigan  provided  by  J.F.  Thaden  of  Michigan  State  University  Institute 
for  Community  Development  saved  many  hours  of  analysis  which  probably  would 
not  have  produced  equally  reliable  results. 

Special  thanks  must  be  given  to  Lawrence  Borosage,  Director  of  the 
Michigan  Vocational  Evaluation  Project  and  to  Robert  M.  Winger,  Leon  J. 

Alger,  Ferris  N.  Crawford,  and  David  C.  Fitch,  all  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Without  Kimon  Bournazos,  my  assistant  on  the  project,  the  task 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  difficult. 
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East  Lansing,  Michigan 
September,  1963 


VOCATIONAL  CURRICULA  IN  MICHIGAN 


Sigmund  Nosow 
Michigan  State  University 


The  United  States  is  an  affluent  society  when  measured  by  such  economic  indexes  as  gross  national 
product  or  per  capita  national  income.  However,  a new  industrial  revolution,  inadequately  expand- 
ing economy  for  the  expanding  population,  and  the  convergence  of  a variety  of  social  forces  directly 
affecting  our  economy  have  resulted  in  one  of  our  greatest  potential  crises--mass  unemployment.  One 
cannot  overestimate  the  social  significance  of  labor  force  trends  which  made  obsolete  both  manual  and 
white-collar  skills  and  which  increasingly  demand  greater  educational  requirements  of  all  types  of 
workers.  Nor  can  one  overestimate  those  social  forces  which  have  brought  about  a huge  population 
bulge,  the  increasing  proportion  of  women  entering  the  labor  market;  and  the  millions  of  youths  who, 
because  of  inadequate  education  or  training,  find  themselves  hopelessly  ill-equipped  to  obtain  any 
type  of  work. 

The  consequences  of  such  trends  need  not  be  elaborated  upon;  the  waste  of  manpower  is  apparent. 

The  increased  social  waste  of  indigent  millions,  the  social  costs  of  deteriorated  neighborhoods  with 
their  poverty,  disease,  and  crime,  and  lack  of  social  identity  of  the  unemployed  and  hopeless  is 
inestimable.  Projections  of  contemporary  trends  into  the  future  provide  little  cheer.  Unless  some 
of  the  basic  problems  of  providing  employment  for  the  new  youthful  and  older  displaced  workers,  the 
relatively  poorly  educated,  and  the  socially  and  psychologically  underprivileged  are  met,  the  result- 
ant social  dislocation  may  increase  enormously, 

A world  which  rapidly  makes  obsolete  many  types  of  specialized  skills,  traditionally  acquired 
through  vocational  education  or  apprenticeship--one  in  which  the  lower  manual  and  office  skills  are 
rapidly  losing  their  value  in  the  labor  market--forces  a close  examination  and  evaluation  of  current 
vocational  education.  In  fact,  the  local  communities  are  finding  the  burden  of  adequately  preparing 
youth  for  occupational  roles  increasingly  difficult.  So  many  variables  which  directly  affect  the 
employment  of  workers  lie  beyond  the  local  school  district  and  the  local  economic  scene.  It  has 
become  apparent  to  those  studying  contemporary-  labor  market  trends  and  contemporary  vocational  educa- 
tion practices  that  new  and  broader  approaches  to  the  training  of  youth  are  needed.^ 

To  take  a place  successfullly  in  the  labor  market  today,  one  needs  more  education  and  training 
than  ever  before.  The  wave  of  the  future  is  projecting  us  into  a world  in  which  low-level  skills 
have  little  utility.  Can  the  schools  meet  these  problems?  How  shall  they  be  met? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a single  school  district  or  even  a broader  region,  forces  making  for 
economic  and  social  change  seem  beyond  control.  But  the  macroscopic  end-product,  the  nature  of  the 
economy,  its  regional  distribution,  the  distribution  and  movements  of  populations,  and  the  changing 
age  composition  of  the  population  can  be  rationally  analyzed  and  predicted.  It  is  only  on  the  basis 
of  the  knowledge  of  such  forces  that  the  adequate  vocational  preparation  of  youth  can  take  place  at 
the  national,  state,  or  local  levels. 

How  does  one  go  about  meeting  the  challenges  to  vocational  education?  The  first  task  is  identify- 
ing the  nature  of  the  challenge  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  are  creating  burdens  on  voca- 
tional education.  In  essence,  the  problems  facing  vocational  education  stem  from  these  major- sources : 
changes  in  the  industrial  complex  and  the  structure  of  the  labor  force,  making  for  redistributions  in 
types  of  training  and  skill  demands ; the  mobility  patterns  characteristic  of  the  United  States  in 
which  populations  tend  to  move  from  areas  with  limited  economic  opportunities  to  areas  with  greater 
economic  opportunity;  the  changing  age  and  sex  composition  of  the  entire  labor  force,  but  especially 
the  increasing  participation  of  women;  and  the  forces  of  tradition  which  freeze  educational  practices 


^See,  for  Example,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education, 
"Vocational  Education  in  the  Next  Decade,"  Washington,  D.  C.,  1961. 


and  curricula  into  given  institutional  molds,  with  control  vested  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
local  communities.  Perhaps  of  equal  importance  is  the  challenge  to  the  local  school  districts  to 
keep  in  school  and  give  adequate  vocational  training  and  guidance  to  that  one-third  of  the  student's 
who  comprise  the  annual  dropouts.. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  responsibilities-  for  providing  adequate  training  and  job  opportune '.ies 
both  for  those  capable  and  incapable  of  completing  high  school-level  work  transcend  most  local  commu- 
nities. The  continuous  upgrading  of  the  educational  quality  of  the  labor  force  which  has  character- 
ized American  industry,  at  least  during  this  century,  has  gained  momentum.  This  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  place  in  the  labor  market  the  poorly  educated  millions  seeking  work  each  year. 

The  task  we  have  set  for  ourselves  is  based  on  an  effort  to  relate  current  vocational  education 
in  Michigan  to  the  principal  trends  affecting  the  employment  of  the  youth  of  the  state.'  What  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  going  to  be  available  in  Michigan  in  the  future?  What  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation is  going  to  be  seeking  employment?  What  is  the  likelihood  that  youths  are  going  to  remain  in 
their  local  communities  seeking  employment?  To  what  extent  do  local  vocational  education  programs 
meet  current  or^  future  needs  of  the  youths  of  these  communities? 

While  many  of  the  patterns  for  Michigan  may  be  Unique,  the  emergent  needs  in  the  state  reflect 

broader  tendencies  in  the  United  States.  While  many  of  the  needs  of  local  communities  are  a reflec- 
tion of  their  own  unique  history  and  situation,  they,  too,  reflect  the  broader  patterns  of  the  state 
and  nation. 

The  number  of  excellent  studies  which  have  projected  manpower  needs  for  the  next  decade  and 
beyond,  both  for  the  United  States  and  for  Michigan,  present  us  with  a body  of  data  based  upon  past 
statistics  and  the  seasoned  judgments  of  experts  concerning  future  trends.^  All  of  these  studies 
agree  on  a number  of  basic  trends : 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  labor  force  will  increase. 

2.  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  force  will  increase. 

3.  The  labor  force  is  going' to  consist  increasingly  of  younger  workers,  with  a relative  decline 

in  the  number  of  workers  in  all  other  age  groups,  especially  the  middle-age  groups.  Women, 

age  45  and  over,  will  be  the  exception  to  this  trend. 

* 

4.  The  absolute  number  of  farmers,  farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers^- will  decline.  The  absolute 
number  of  laborers  will  remain  the  same.  While  there  will  be  some  increases  in  the  number 
of  craftsmen  and  other  blue-collar  skilled  workers,  their  proportions  in  the  labor  force 
will  decline. 

5.  The  rapid  rate  of  growth  among  the  white-collar  workers  in  the  labor  market  will  continue, 
with  the  greatest  increase  among  the  professional  and  technical  groups. 

6.  Shifts  in  the  percentage  of  employment  by  industry  are  going  to  show  great  relative  declines 
in  the  commodity-producing  industries  such  as  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing,  and 
large  increases  in  the  areas  of  trade,  services  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  governmental 
employment , and  cons  truct ion . 

7.  The  labor  market  will  place  increasing  demands  upon  workers  for  better  education.  It  appears 
from  current  trends  that  even  high  school  graduates  without  adequate  vocational  preparation 
will  find  it.  difficult  to  get  jobs.  Those  with  less  than  high  school  education  (the  one- 
third  of  the  youths  who  drop  out  before  graduation)  are  going  to  have  even  more  difficulty 

in  finding  employment. 


*We  recognize  the  vocational  needs  of  adults,  but  the  focus  of  the  report  is  on  youth. 

^U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  **Manpower  Challenge  of  the  1960*s,"  Washington,  D.  C.  t U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1960;  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  '^Manpower  in  Michigan,"  Detroit, 
Michigan"  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  1962;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report 
of  the  President  and  A Report  on  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources,  Utilization,  and  Training,"  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1963;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower, 

Automation  and  Training , "Manpower  and  Trainings  Trends,  Outlook,  Programs,"  Washington  D.C. : U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  1963;  W.  Haber,  e^.  , The  Michigan  Economy,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan:  The 

W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research,  1959;  National  Planning  Association,"  National  Econo- 
mic Projection  Series,  1962  edition,"  National  Planning  Association  Washington,  D.C.,  1962;  S.  Cooper, 
"Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  24,  Interim  Revised  Projections  of  U.  S.  Labor  Force,  1965-75,"  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962. 
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8.  Population  shifts  will  continue  to  reflect  the  changes  in  industrial  concentration  which 
have  been  occurring  over  the  past  decades.  The  fastest  growing  areas  will  continue  to  be 
the  Far  West  and  the  Southwest.  Patterns  cff  migration  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the 
movement  of  populations  from  the  rural  to  industrial  urban  areas  will  continue  to  reflect  the 
high  mobility  of  Americans  and  the  likelihood  that  youths  shall  migrate  from  the  communities 
in  which  they  have  been  reared  and  educated.  Over  the  next  decade,  Michigan  will  continue  to 
grow  above  the  national  average  and  also  reflect  similar  patterns  of  rural-urban  migration. 

Growth  of  the  Labor  Force 


Historically,  the  United  States,  more  than  any  other  country  over  the  same  period,  has  enjoyed 
consistently  great  growths  in  population  and  in  the  size  of  its  labor  force.  This  has  been  paralleled 
by  a dynamic  economy  which  has  become  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  proportionate  smallness 
of  the  population  in  agricultural  activity,  moving  from  a labor  force  in  1820  which  was  71.8  per  cent 
agricultural  to  one  which  in  1960  was  only  7.9  per  cent  agricultural.  During  the  same  period,  the 
population  in  the  United  States,  which  was  i0,8  per  cent  urban  in  1820  and  25.7  per  cent  urban  in 
1870,  by  1960  was  more  than  63.0  per  cent  urban.* 


While  the  trends  over  recent  decades  may  not  continue  at  the  same  rate,  it  is  felt  that  by  1970 
agricultural  workers  will  constitute  5.3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  and  by  1975,  4.5  per  cent. 

By  1975,  the  urban  population  should  approach  75  per  cent  of  the  total  population  under  the  new 
definition.^ 


Over  the  past  century  and  a half,  marked  changes  have  also  taken  place  for  the  labor  force 
generally.  It  has  grown  from  21.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1820  to  40.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  in  1960.  From  1870  to  the  present,  the  participation  rates,  that  is  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  are  labor  force  age  entering  the  labor  force,**  have  not  changed  radically.  From  the 
relatively  stable  rates  between  1920  and  1940,  there  was  a rise  to  58.3  per  cent  by  1950.  As  may  be 
observed  in  Table  1,  the  rates  are  expected  to  level  off  at  about  57  per  cent,  at  leist  for  the  near 
future. 


Among  other  significant  changes  apparent  in  these  participation  rates  are  the  consistently  in- 
creasing rates  of  female  participation  in  the  labor  force.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  what 
has  been  taking  place  in  women's  social  roles  in  our  society.  The  projections  for  the  future  indi- 
cate a continuation  of  these  participation  trends  for  women,  although  there  is  expected  to  be  a 
decline  in  the  participation  rates  of  males. 

There  were  66.7  million  employed  persons  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  1960  and  3.9  million 
unemployed,  an  unemployment  rate  of  5.6  per  cent.  If  we  accept  as  a goal  for  1970  a full-emplo5mient 
economy,  assuming  3 per  cent  or  fewer  unemployed,  we  would  have  to  provide  approximately  83  million 
jobs.  Assuming  that  the  2.5  million  now  in  the  Armed  Forces  would  remain  at  the  same  level,  we  would 
have  to  provide  more  than  13  million  new  jobs.  This  level  can  be  reached  only  if  the  economy  achieves 
a more  dynamic  growth  rate  and  if  the  labor  force  achieves  higher  levels  of  education  and  training. 

If  the  economy  were  to  achieve  a full-emplo3mient  level,  many  persons  not  now  in  the  labor  force  might 
enter,  making  the  potential  job  needs  greater  than  the  13  million  suggested  above. 

Growth  patterns  which  have  characterized  the  United  States  generally  have  also  been  reflected 
in  Michigan.  (See  Table  2)  During  the  present  century,  the  percentage  of  the  Michigan  population  in 
the  labor  force  has  been  relatively  constant.  From  37.2  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  labor  force 
in  1900,  it  rose  to  37.6  per  cent  by  1960. 

The  declining  importance  of  agriculture  to  Michigan's  economy  is  also  very  apparent.  From  an 
experienced  labor  force  with  43.8  per  cent  in  agricultural  activity  in  1880,  and  34.5  per  cent  in 
agricultural  activity  by  1900  (a  more  accurate  figure  than  earlier  census  figures),  by  1960  agri- 
cultural activity  in  Michigan  only  involved  about  3 per  cent  of  the  experienced  civilian  labor  force, 
and  3.4  per  cent  of  the  employed  workers. 


This  was  under  the  old  definition  used  until  1950.  Under  the  more  liberal  definition  used  since 
1950,  the  rate  was  69.9  per  cent  urban. 

Until  the  1940  census  thrs  included  children  10  years  old  and  over.  Starting  in  1940,  this 
included  children  14  years  old  and  over. 

3 

D.  J.  Bogue,  The  Population  of  the  United  States^  Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  p.  784. 
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Table  1 

THii  WORK  FORCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1870-1960, 
AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1965-1975 


Year 

i 1 

Gainful 
workers 
( tnou sands) 

2 

Labor  Force 
(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total 

population 

Percent  of 
workers 
female 

Fart 

icipation  rate 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1870 

12,925 

12,557 

31,5 

14,8 

51.5 

86.2 

15.5 

1880 

17,392 

16,896 

^^9  / 

15,2 

52.5 

87.3 

16.3 

1890, 

23,318 

22,653  ■ 

36,0 

17,2 

54.2 

87.3 

19.2 

1900 

29,073 

28,282 

37,2 

18,1 

55.0 

87.7 

20.4 

1910 

37,371 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

' • • • 

• • • 

• • • 

1920 

42,434 

42,660 

38,7 

20.4 

55.8 

85.9 

24.1 

1930 

48,830 

50,080 

39,5 

22.0 

54.6 

83.4 

25.1 

1940 

• • • 

56,030 

42,5 

25.3 

55.9 

83.9 

28.2 

1950 

• • • -% 

64,599 

42,7 

28.9 

58.3 

84.4 

33.1 

1960 

• • • 

73,081 

40,4 

32.2 

57.4 

79.7 

36.1 

1965 

• • • 

78,936 

40,6 

33.5 

57.1 

77.9 

37.3 

1970. 

• • • 

85,703 

42,7 

34.3, 

57.0 

77.1 

38.0 

1975 

1 

• • • 

93,031 

(3) 

, 34.5 

57.0 

76.9 

38.2 

The  reporting  of  gainful  workers  under  20  years  of  age  prior  to  1930  v?aa  Highly  unreliable.  The 
report  for  1910  generally  shows  wide  discrepancy  V7itn  that  for  1900  and  1S20  and  questions 
of  reliability  have  also  been  raised.  For  a critical  discussion  of  labor  force  trends  and 
statistics  to  1940  see  J,  Durand,  Tne  Labor  Force  in  tne  United  States,  1890-1960,  New  York; 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  1948,  especially  Appendix  A,  pp,  191-218, 

2 

The  data  since  1940  are  not  strictly  comparable  V7ita  previous  labor  force  data  since  the  con- 
cept of  "gainful  worker"  v;as  replaced  with  a different  definition  of  "labor  force,"  Gainful 
workers  did  not  include  workers  without  previous  experience,  A number  of  other  changes  were 
made  in  the  1940  census,  among  these  was  the  decision  only  to  enumerate  persons  14  years  and 
^ over,  rather  than  10  years  and  over  as  previously. 

Not  available. 

Sources:  For  1870-1950,  D.  J.  Bogue,  The  Population  of  the  United  States.  Glencoe,  111,,  The 

Free  Press,  lyb^),  Taoie  id-1,  p,  423,  For  1960  and  projections  to  1975,  S,  Cooper, 
"Interim  Revised  Projections  of  the  U,S,  Labor  Force,  1965-1975,"  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No,  24,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U,S,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  VJashington,  D,C,,  1962,  Tables  1 and  2,  pp,  2-4, 


Table  2 


THE  WORK  FORCE  HI  MICHIGAN,  1900-1960, 
AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1970 


Year 

In  labor  force  or 
gainful  v7orkers  14 
years  and  over"^ 
(thousands) 

Percent  of 
total 

population 

Percent  of 
workers 
female 

Participation  rate 

Total  j 

Male  ! 

T 

Female 

I9'00. ...........  1 

900 

37.2 

14.7 

53.1 

87.0 

16.3 

1910 

1,109 

39.5 

16.4 

54.6 

87.2 

19.1 

1920 

1,471 

40.1 

16.7 

55.9 

87.4 

19.9 

1930 

1,926 

39.8 

18.7 

54.6 

84.6 

21.5 

1940 

2,126 

40.4 

21.5 

52.7 

80.5 

23.3 

1950 

2,541 

39.9 

25.3 

53.8 

80.2 

27.5 

1960 

2,944 

37.6 

30.3 

55.0 

78.3 

32.7 

1970 

3,750 

39.)- 

32.0 

1 

56.7 

77.1 

37.0 

See  Table  1. 

Sources:  For  1900-1940,  U.S. 


Census  of 
, Final  Report 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Populatiovi:  1940,  Character- 
istics of  tne.  Population,  Micnigan,  2ad.  Series.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1942.  For  1950-1960,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Ce-nsus,  U.S. 

Population:  1960,  General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan 
PC  (1)  - 24C.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wasnington,  D.C.,  1962. 

For  the  1970  projections,  population  projections  for  Michigan  and  for  those  age  groups 
in  the  labor  force  were  taken  from  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  or  Micnigan  Counties,  Pro- 
jections to  1970,  Institute  for  Community  Development,  Technical  EulXetin  B-24  Con- 
tinuing Educs-tiou  Service  Michigan  State  University,  19b2.  sump u ions  were  made  that 
tne  participation  trends  for  the  1960-1970  decade  would  folla-7  tnose  manifested  over 
tne  1940-1960  period  used  as  a base.  It  was  also  assumed  that  basic  demographic 
patterns  such  as  growth  for  the  state,  marital  status  of  population,  proportions  of 
youths  in  schools  v?ould  not  depart  radically  from  those  of  the  pas 
figures  are  similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Haber  and  of  the  M.E.S.C.J  ti.;e 
arise  from  different  projections  of  tne  size  of  the  population,  Oj. 
million.  Population  for  1970  Labor  Force  % 

Haber*  9.9  (medium  pro.)  3.8  38.5 

M.E.S.C.**  9.4  3.7  39.4 

*W.  Haber  et  al,  The  Michigan  Economy.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  tne  U.  E. 

Institute  for  Emplo3nnent  Research,  1959. 

**Michigan  State  Employment  Security  Commission,  Manpower  in  Mixnigan, 

Employment  Security  Commission,  1962. 


decade.  These 
basic  differences 
vvhich  Thaden' s is  9.6 
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The  degree  of  urbanization  for  Michigan  also  reflects  the  national  patterns.  In  1820,  Michigan 
territory  was  considered  to  be  100. OQ  per  cent  rural.  By  1870,  Michigan  was  20.1  per  cent  urban, 
becoming  more  urbanized  than  the  United  States  as  a whole  by  1910.  In  1960,^^ichigan  was  65.0  per 
cent  urban  under  the  old  definition,  and  73.3  per  cent  under  the  new,  more  u^ianized  than  the  national 
average,  and  the  16th  most  urbanized  state. 

If  the  trends  for  the  past  decade  are  continued,,  the  urban  population  of  Michigan  should  be  more 
than  76  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  by  1970.  The  significance  of  the  increasing  patterns  of 
urbanization  to  the  labor  force  and  especially  to  the  occupational  structure  will  be  discussed  at 
a later  point.  However,  in  passing,  we  might  note  that  urbanization  has  always  been  directly 
associated  with  increasing  levels  of  trade  and  service  employment  and  decreasing  levels  of  agricul- 
tural employment.^ 

The  participation  rates  for  the  Michigan  labor  force  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  nation 
as  a whole.  This  is  especially  true  if  one  looks  at  the  entire  labor  force.  If  we  examine  male  and 
female  participation  rat'es  separately,  we  find  that  the  male  rates  have  been  somewhat  higher  than 
the  national  averages  until  1940,  and  then  dipped  below.  The  female  participation  rates  consistently 
have  been  below  the  national  averages.  However,  if  the  trends  of  the  past  two  decades  continue, 
by  1970  both  male  and  female  rates  should  approach  the  national  rate,  since  the  rates  of  participa- 
tion to  a great  extent  reflect  the  industrial  structure  and  employment  opportunities. 

Michigan  has  had  a very  heavy  concentration  of  manufacturing  industry  throughout  the  20th 
century,  especially  in  durable  goods,  with  the  largest  concentration  in  automobile  manufacture.  The 
proportional  declines  in  i.,ianufacturing  and  the  increases  in  non-commodity  employment  which  open  up 
new  employment  opportunities  for  white-collar  workers,  help  to  explain  some  of  the  changing  patterns 
in  Michigan  and  the  projections  for  the  future. 

Comparing  future  growth  with  employment  for  1960,  there  will  be  a need  for  approximately  900,000 
new  jobs  over  the  decade.*  Of  this  increase  more  than  45  per  cent  will  constitute  white-collar  jobs. 

Age  and  Sex  Characteristics  of  the  Labor  Force 

The  outlook  for  future  employment  rests  largely  on  the  age  and  sex  distributions  for  the  popula- 
tion, since  the  size  of  the  labor  force  is  a function  of  participation  rates  of  various  segments  of 
the  population.  Projections  of  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  labor  force  from  this  decade 
to  1975  show  the  continuance  of  a very  significant  trend,  the  increasing  participation  of  women  in 
the  labor  market.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  trend  of  the  current  decade  is  the  increasing  number  of 
young  workers  entering  the  labor  force. ^ 

In  1900,  one-fifth  of  all  women  14  years  and  older  were  in  the  labor  force.  By  1960,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  36.1  per  cent.  The  projected  figures  for  1975  anticipate  a steady  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  in  the  labor  force  to  38.2  per  cent  of  the  female  population  14  years  old  and  older. 
(See  Table  3). 

Starting  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  increasing  millions  of  new  young  workers  in  t^e  labor 
force  have  made  the  problems  of  maintaining  a full-employment  economy  even  more  difficult.  The 
expectation  that  the  total  population  between  14  and  24  years  of  age  will  increase  by  more  than  46.5 
per  cent  between  1960  and  1970,  and  by  more  than  59.8  per  cent  between  1960  and  1975,  shows  why 
communities  are  facing  Increasing  burdens  of  preparing  youths  for  employment  and  in  providing  jobs 
for  them. 

The  increases  in  the  number  seeking  work  from  these  age  groups  will  approximate  6 million  by 
1970  and  8 million  by  1975.  Whereas  the  14-24-year-old  group  comprised  but  18.7  per  cent  of  the 


^Cf.  P.  A.  Sorokin,  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  and  C.  J.  Galpin,  A Systematic  Source  Book  in  Rural  Socio- 
logy, Vol.  1,  Minneapolis:  The  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1930,  pp.  186,  239-241;  N.  P.  Gist  and 

L.  A.  Halbert,  Urban  Society,  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1938,  pp.  3-4. 

^Assuming  full-employment  (3%  of  labor  force  unemployed) . 

^S.  Cooper,  o£.  cit . , p.  10. 
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Table  3 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  by  Age  and  Sex  for  the  United  States  and  Michigan 
1940,  1950,  1960,  and  Projections  for  1965,  1970,  and  1975 


Age  and  Sex 

Labor  Force 

Participation  Rates. 

(per  cent) 

United 

States 

Michigan 

1 

1940 

1 

1950 

2 

1960 

2 

1965 

2 

1970 

2 

1975 

3 

1940 

3 

1950 

3 

1960 

Both  Sexes 

14 

years  and  over  

52.2 

53.4 

57.4 

57.1 

57.0 

57.0 

52.7 

53.7 

55.0 

14  to  24  years  

44.1 

45.7 

50.2 

49.4 

49.7 

50.0 

44.5 

46.1 

44.4 

25  to  34  years  

63.7 

61.0 

65.8 

66.2 

66.7 

67.1 

62.4 

60.2 

62.9 

35  to  44  years  

60.8 

64.2 

69.3 

70.6 

71.5 

72.0 

60.8 

63.1 

67.3 

45  to  64  years  

55.1 

58.2 

66.6 

68.1 

68.9 

69.2 

55.9 

58.4 

64.8 

65  years  and  over  . . . 

23.3 

23.6 

20.3 

18.3 

17.4 

16.8 

23.6 

29.9 

17.2 

Male 

14 

years  and  over  

79.0 

78.9 

79.7 

77.9 

77.1 

76.9 

80.5 

80.2 

78.3 

14  to  24  years  

57.8 

59.1 

63.5 

61.9 

62.2 

62.4 

57.6 

59.0 

56.3 

25  to  34  years  

95.2 

92.1 

96.4 

96.2 

96.2 

96.2 

95.9 

93.0 

95.4 

35  to  44  years  

94.7 

94.5 

96.4 

96.7 

96.7 

96.7 

95.7 

94.7 

96.2 

45  to  64  years  

88.7 

88.2 

90.4 

90.7 

90.6 

90.3 

90.2 

89.3 

90.7 

65  years  and  over  ... 

41.5 

41.5 

32.2 

28.2 

26.4 

25.4 

42.2 

42.0 

26.2 

Female 

14 

years  and  over  

25.4 

29.0 

36.1 

37.3 

38.0 

38.2 

23.3 

27.5 

32.7 

14  to  24  years  

30.5 

32.5 

36.7 

36.5 

36.8 

37.2 

31.3 

33.6 

35.5 

25  to  34  years  

32.9 

31.8 

35.8 

36.8 

37.5 

38.0 

28.7 

29.3 

33.2 

35  to  44  years  

26.9 

35.0 

43.1 

45.5 

47.0 

47.9 

22.8 

31.8 

40.5 

45  to  64  years  

19.8 

28.8 

43.8 

46.7 

48.8 

49.7 

16.5 

25.4 

40.1 

65  years  and  over  . . . 

5.9 

7.8 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

10.5 

5.1 

7.0 

9.8 

Sources:  1 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U. S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  General  Social  and 


Economic  Characteristics.  U.S.  Summary.  Final  Report  PC  (1)  - 1C.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 


2 

S.  Cooper,  "interim  Revised  Projections  of  U.S.  Labor  Force,  1965-75,  "Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  24,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  1962.  The  discrepancy  between  these  data  and  those  from  the 
1960  Census  arises  from  allowances  for  population  change  between  April  1, 
1960  and  July  1,  1960  and  the  inclusion  of  Armed  Forces  abroad,  as  well 
as  from  different  sampling  procedures  between  the  census  and  the  Current 
population  survey.  ^ 

- V 

3 . i 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  I960..  General  Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan.  Final  Report  PC  (1)  - 24C.  U.S. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1962. 


labor  force  in  1960,  it  will  exceed  23  per  cent  in  1970-75.  (See  Table  4).  The  proportions  of  the 
total  labor  force  of  all  age  groups  over  25,  male  and  fen»le,  with  the  exception  of  women  44  years 
and  older,  will  decline.  However,  there  will  be  sizeable  declines  in  actual  numbers  only  for  men 
aged  35-44  and  65  and  over. 

The  actual  rates  of  participation  among  the  various  age  groups,  especially  for  those  in  the  14-24 
category,  are  not  expected  to  change  or  the  problems  of  employment  would  be  compounded.  (See  Table  4). 
Actually,  the  greatest  changes  in  participation  rates  are  to  be  among  women  25  years  old  and  over. 

More  women  are  either  returning  to  the  labor  force  or  entering  it  for  the  first  time  after  they  have 
had  their  children.  The  emergent  industrial  structure  which  emphasizes  trade  and  services  is  provid- 
ing the  types  of  opportunities  ideally  suited  to  this  situation. 

Although  similar  to  the  nation,  Michigan  does  differ  in  some  particular  details  regarding  present 
and  projected  age  and  sex  distributions  of  its  labor  force.  The  change  in  the  sex  distribution  of 
the  labor  force  is  going  to  be  more  dramatic  for  Michigan  than  for  the  nation  as  a Whole.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  lower  participation  rates  for  women  in  Michigan  which  have  been  discussed  above. 

If  current  trends  continue,  total  participation  rates  both  male  and  female  should  be  approxin^tely 

56.2  per  cent  by  1970.  Participation  rates  for  women,  if  they  follow  the  tcends  over-t-he-'pas-t-fewo. __ 

decades,  should  be  38.^  per  cent  and  the  women  as  a proportion  of  the  labor  force  should  be  greater 
than  34  per  cent. 

Between  1960  and  1970  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  youthful  population  in  Michigan  of  more 
than  half  a million  between  the  ages  14  and  24  or  an  increase  of  more  than  55  per  cent.  If  we  assume 
*that  their  participation  in  the  labor  force  is  to  be  at  about  the  same  rate  as  currently , there  will 
be  an  increase  in  the.  labor  force  of  at  least  275,000  youthful  workers.  If  we  were  to  project  increas- 
ing rates  of  participation  based  %n  the  trends  between  1940  and  1960,  this  figure  would  approximate 
the  300,000  suggested  by  the  M.E.S.C.** 

Whether  one  uses  conservative  or  liberal  estimates,  the  seriousness  of  the  rise  in  youthful  job 
aspirants  and  the  critical  problems  posed  for  local  communities  are  evident.  The  pressures  on  educa- 
tional institutions  to  provide  the  kinds  of  training  which  may  allow  this  tremendous  bulge  of  young 
workers  to  be  absorbed  into  the  labor  market  cannot  be  denied. 

More  favorable  to  Michigan's  employment  picture  will  be  the  fact  that  the  marked  increase  in 
youthful  workers  aged  14-24  will  be  offset  almost  completely  during  the  coming  decade  by  the  decline 
in  workers,  male  and  female,  in  the  35-44  age  group.  (See  Table  5).  While  there  will  be  some  decline 
in  the  25-34  age  group,  there  will  be  practically  no  change  for  those  over  45  years  old. 

Trends  in  Occupational  and  Industrial  Distribution 

We  have  indicated  some  of  the  basic  labor  force  trends  and  some  of  the  expectations  regarding  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  population  which  is  going  to  comprise  the  labor  force  over  the  next  decade. 

What  types  of  training  should  persons  receive  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in  their  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment? The  only  way  one  can  clearly  define  the  adequacy  of  vocational  education  or  vocational  prepara- 
tion is  to  ask  whether  such  training  prepares  workers  to  take  the  types  of  jobs  which  are  available. 
This  means  that  one  must  anticipate  the  occupational  and  industrial  trends  which  make  for  particular 
types  of  employment.  Knowledge  about  the  labor  market  offers  little  help  if  training  facilities, 
techniques  and  administration  are  inadequate.  The  educational  experience  which  should  be  offered 
to  meet  these  emergent  needs  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

To  those  studying  the  shifts  in  occupational  distribution,  the  outstanding  trend  over  the  decade 
of  the  1950 *s  was  "the  much  faster  growth  of  white-collar  (professional,  managerial,  clerical,  and 
sales)  than  manual  (craftsmen,  operatives,  and  laborers)  occupations This  was  a continuation  of 
a long-term  trend,  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  in  the  employment  of  white-collar  workers. 

^Probably  the  38.0  per  cent  shown  in  Table  2 is  more  likely. 

**  The  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission  projects  an  increase  in  this  age  group  of  60.0  per 
cent  or  almost  300,000,  although  the  projection  of  this  age  group  presents  them  as  constituting  21.6 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  Discrepancies  among  the  various  statistics  presented  here  and  elsewhere 
^in  the  report  arise  through  a number  of  sources.  Much  of  the  current  labor  force  data  comes  from  the 
monthly  sample  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  is  presented  in  its  ’^Monthly  Report  on  the 
Labor  force."  Population  statistics  are  also  based  on  sub-samples  gathered  during  the  intercensal 
periods  found  in  Current  Population  Reports , Census  data  are  based  on  labor  force  activity  in  a 
specific  week  during  the  census  year.  Much  of  the  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is 
reported  in  terms  of  annual  averages , which  run  higher  than  the  census  reports  of  the  labor  market 
behavior  for  the  same  years . 

Rutzick  and  S.  Swerdloff,  "The  Occupational  Structure  of  U.  S.  Employment,  1940-60,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  November  1962 , p.  1209 , 


Table  4 


Distribution  of  the  Total  Labor  Force,  by  Age  and  Sex, 
Annual  Averages,  Actual  1950,  1960  and  Projected 

1970  and  1975 


Age  and  Sex 

Actual 

Projected 

- 

1950 

1960 

1970 

1975 

Both  Sexes 

14  years  and  over  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14  to  24  years  

20.6 

18.7 

23.2 

23.4 

25  to  34  years  

23.4 

20.7 

19.5 

22.4 

35  to  44  years  

21.8 

23.0 

19.3 

17.4 

45  to  64  years  

- 29.5 

33.0 

34.0 

32.8 

65  years  and  over  . . 

4.7 

4.6 

4.1 

4.0 

Male 

14  years  and  over  

71.2 

67.8 

65.7 

65.5 

14  to  24  years  

13.4 

11.9 

14.7 

14.8 

25  to  34  years  

17.1 

15.0 

14.0 

16.0 

35  to  44  years  

15.4 

15.7 

12.8 

11.6 

45  to  64  years  ..... 

21.5 

21.9 

21.5 

20.5 

65  years  and  over  . . 

3.8 

3.3 

2.7 

2.6 

Female 

14  years  and  over  

28.8 

32.2 

34.3 

34.5 

14  to  24  years  

7.2 

6.8 

8.5 

8.6 

25  to  34 years  

6.3 

5.7 

5.5 

6.3 

35  to  44  years  

6.4 

7.3 

6.4 

5.9 

45  to  64  years  

8.0 

11.1 

12.5 

12.3 

65  years  and  over  .. 

.9 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

Source:  S.  Cooper,  "Interim  Revised  projections  of  U.S. 

Labor  Force,  1965-75,"  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Special  Labor  Force  Report  No.  24,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1962. 
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Table  5 


Distribution  of  the  Labor  Force  in  Michigan  by  Sex  and  Age  for 
1940,  1950,  1960  and  Projections  for  1970 


Sex  and  Age 

1940^ 

1950^ 

1960^ 

1970^ 

• 

Both  Sexes 

.0 

14  years  and  over  ..... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

14  to  24  years  

21.6 

18.6 

17.1 

23.8 

25  to  34  years  . . ^ . . 

24.9 

24.8 

21.7 

19.9 

35  to  44  years  ..... 

21.9 

22.3 

24.3 

19.8 

45  to  64  years  

28.0 

29.9 

33.3 

32.9 

65  years  and  over  .. 

3.6 

4.4 

3.6 

3.6 

Male 

14  years  and  over 

78.5 

74.3 

69.7 

69.1 

14  to  24  years  ..... 

14.0 

11.7 

10.5 

14.6 

25  to  34  years  ..... 

19.2 

18.6 

16.1 

14.8 

35  to  44  years  

17.9 

16.7 

17.0 

13.9 

45  to  64  years  ..... 

24.1 

23.6 

23.4 

23.1 

65  years  and  over  . . 

3.3 

3.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Female 

■t 

14  years  and  over  

21.5 

25.7 

30.3 

30.9 

14  to  24  years  

7.6 

6.9 

6.6 

9.2 

25  to  34  years  

5.7 

6.2 

5.6 

5.1 

35  to  44  years  

3.9 

5.6 

7.2 

5.9 

45  to  64  years  

3.8 

6.3 

9.9 

9.8 

65  years  and  over  . . 

.7 

.7 

l.C> 

.9 

Source:  ^U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Census  of  Population; 

196Q»  Gelveral  Social  and  Econoniic  Characteristics, 
Michigan*  Final  Report  PC  (i)-24c.  U.S.  Govenunent 
Printing  Office,  Washington  D«C«,  1962. 

^J*F*  Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan  Counties.  Pro lections 
to  1970 « Institute  for  CooKnunity  Developinent , Technical 
Bulletin  B"24,  Continuing  Education  Service,  Michigan 
State  University,  1962 • The  sex  ratios  for  1960  were 
used  to  derive  the  separate  male  and  female  projections 
for  1970. 


As  the  data  on  employment  indicate,  in  1900  there  were  half  as  many  white-collar  workers  as  blue. 
(See  Table  6).  By  1956,  the  number  of  white-collar  workers  had  surpassed  the  number  of  blue  and  this 
gap  continues  to  increase.  During  this  long-term  period  the  greatest  increase  has  been  in  clerical 
workers,  mainly  in  stenographic,  typing,  and  secretarial  work,  an  elevenfold  increase.  Professional 
workers,  second  only  to  the  clerical  workers  in  rate  of  growth,  increased  more  in  the  newer  fields 
than  in  the  traditional  ones,  and  this  trend  also  is  continuing.^  i 


Table  6 

Occupational  Composition  of  the  Non- Farm 
Labor  Force, ^ 1900  and  1950 


Occupation  Group 

Per  cent 
distribution 
1900  1950 

Per  cent  change 
in  labor  force 
1900-1950 

All  occupations 

100 

100 

187 

White-collar  workers 

28 

42 

322 

Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers 

7 

10 

312 

Managers , officials , and  proprietors 

9 

10 

204 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

5 

14 

725 

Sales  workers 

7 

8 

216 

Blue-collar  workers 

57 

47 

133 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 
workers 

17 

16 

173 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

21 

23 

233 

Laborers 

20 

8 

7 

Service  workers 

15 

12 

135 

Private  household  workers 

9 

3 

-2 

Service  workers,  excluding  private 
household 

6 

9 

343 

^The  data  for  1900  included  all  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  reporting  a 
non- farm  occupation  in  the  census;  those  for  1950,  all  persons  14  years  of  age  and 
over  who  were  employed  in  a non- farm  occupation  during  the  week  preceding  the  census 
and  those  unemployed  whose  last  occupation  was  non- farm,  i.e.,  the  non- farm  labor  force. 

Source:  C.  A.  Barry.  "White-Collar  Employment:  I-Trends  and  Structure,"  Monthly 

Labor  Review,  February  1961,  Table  1,  p.  12. 


During  the  past  decade,  white-collar  workers  increased  by  nearly  28  per  cent  in  contrast  to  the  6 
per  cent  increase  in  manual  workers.  (See  Table  7).  In  1950,  manual  workers  constituted  40.3  per 
cent  of  the  work  force  in  the  United  States,  while  white-collar  workers  constituted  but  37.4  per  cent. 
By  1960  they  comprised  43.3  per  cent  of  the  employed  civilian  labor  force,  while  nianual  workers  con- 
stituted but  38.6  per  cent.  The  long-term  decline  in  agricultural  workers  continued  during  this 
decade,  so  that  by  1960  the  number  of  farm  workers  had  deelined  to  6.4  per  cent  of  the  work  force. 

The  fastest  growing  major  occupational  group  during  the  1950 *s  was  the  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  workers,  whose  employment  increased  four  times  as  fast  as  total  employment  and  three  times 
as  fast  as  total  non-agricultural  employment. 8 The  largest  single  percentage  increase  in  this  group 


^Ibid.,  p.  1210;  also  C.  A.  Barry,  "White-Collar  Employment:  I-Trends  and  Structure,"  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  February  1961,  pp.  12  ff.,  also,*  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  **Manpower  Report  of  the 
President ..."  o£.  cit . , p.  26. 

8 

Rutzick  and  Swerdloff,  loc . cit. 


Table  7 


Distribution  of  Employed  Civilian  Workers,  by  Occupational  Groups  and  Selected  Occupations,  United. 

States,*  1940,  1950,  and  1960 


Occupation  groups  and  selected  occupations 


All  employed  persons 

Persons  with  occupations  reported 

White-collar  workers 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Engineers,  technical  ® 

Chemical 

Civil 

Electrical 

industrial 

Mechanical 

Sales.. 

Natural  scientists 

Biological  scientists 

Chemists 

Mathematicians 

Physicists /.ti 

Medical  and  other  health  workers 

Dentists 

Dietitians  and  nutritionists 

Nurses,  student  professional  and  professional 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Technicians,  medi<^  and  dental 

Teachers,  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

Other  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers 

Accountants  and  auditors 

Lawyers  and  judges. 

Technicians,  electrical  and  electronic 

Technicians,  other  engineering  and  physical  science.—. 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,  except  farm 

Salaried 

Self-employed 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

Secretaries,  stenographers,  and  typists  * 

Other  clerical  workers 

Cashiers 

Office-machine  operators 

Sales  workers 

Retail  trade 

Other  than  retail  trade 

Insurance  agents,  brokers,  and  underwriters 

Real  estate  agents  and  brokers 

Salesmen  and  sales  clerks,  manufacturing 

Manual  workers 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers 

Foremen  (not  elsewhere  classified)  • 

Construction  craftsmen  ^ 

Brickmasons,  stonemasons,  and  tile  setters 

Carpenters 

Electricians - 1 

Mechanics  and  repairmen  » 

-Air-conditioning,  heating,  and  refrigeration  equipment, 

Automobiles 

Office  machines 

Metal  craftsmen,  except  mechanics « 

Boilermakers 

Machinists 

Molders 

Toolmakers,  and  diemakers  and  setters 

Other  craftsmen 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive*  firemen 

Operatives  and  kindred  worWs 

Drivers  and  deliverymen 

Other  operatives,  etc 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine — 

Service  workers,  including  private  household 

Service  workers,  except  private  household 

Protective  service  workers  * 

Waiters,  bartenders,  cooks,  and  counter  workers 

Other  service  workers jzi 

Private  household  workers 

Agricultural  workers 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

Farm  laborers  and  farm  foremen 

Occupations  not  reported. — 


1 

1960 

1960 

1940 

Percent  increase 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1940-50 

1950-60 

64, 639,  247 

56, 435, 273 

45, 070, 315 

25.2 

14.6 



61, 455, 572 

100. 0 

55,692,340 

100.0 

44, 651, 964 

100.0 

24.7 

10.3 

26, 687, 834 

43.3 

20, 819, 314 

37.4 

14, 676, 255 

32.9 

41.9 

27.7 

7,232,410 

11.8 

4, 921, 272 

S.8 

3, 579, 585 

8.0 

37.5 

47.0 

863, 738 

1.4 

519, 680 

.9 

275, 544 

.6 

88.6 

64.3 

41, 026 

.1 

32, 543 

. 1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

26.1 

166, 173 

.3 

126, 125 

.2 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

24.0 

183, 887 

.3 

106, 887 

.2 

(>) 

(«) 

(») 

73.7 

97,468 

.2 

40, 278 

. 1 

(,) 

(j) 

142.0 

168, 188 

.3 

112,440 

.2 

(») 

(») 

40.7 

66,836 

.1 

24, 734 

(«) 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

129.8 

149,330 

.2 

116,918 

.2 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

27.7 

13, 937 

(•) 

9, 215 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(») 

51.2 

83, 420 

.1 

74,637 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

11.8 

7, 627 

(•) 

1,691 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

345.1 

13, 941 

(•) 

7,422 

(») 

(») 

(*) 

87.8 

1,306,  GOl 

2. 1 

1,007, 515 

1.8 

(*) 

(») 

29.6 

83,003 

.1 

75, 366 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

10.2 

26,119 

(*) 

22,474 

(*) 

{») 

(») 

(>) 

16.2 

639, 719 

1.0 

476, 647 

.9 

(») 

(») 

{*'> 

34.2 

228, 926 

.4 

192, 520 

.3 

(*) 

m 

18.9 

138, 162 

.2 

76, 662 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

80.2 

1,621, 590 

2.5 

1,042, 809 

1.8 

(>) 

(*) 

(•) 

45.9 

3, 401,861 

6.6 

2,234,350 

4.0 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

52.3 

471,302 

.8 

378, 055 

.7 

(*) 

(») 

24.7 

212, 408 

.3 

181, 646 

.3 

(») 

(*) 

(’J 

16.9 

91,463 

.1 

11, 738 

(*) 

(») 

(») 

(») 

679.2 

183,609 

.3 

90, 995 

.2 

(») 

(») 

(») 

101.8 

6, 409, 543 

8.8 

5, 036, 808 

9.0 

3, 633, 656 

8.1 

38.6 

7.4 

3, 387, 918 

5.5 

2, 608, 984 

4.5 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

35.0 

2, 021.626 

3.3 

2,  527. 824 

4.5 

(>) 

(*) 

(») 

-20.0 

9,306, 896 

15.1 

6, 954, 440 

12.5 

4,382,300 

9.8 

58.7. 

33.8 

2, 178, 641 

3.5 

1,507, 649 

2.7 

990, 157 

2.2 

52.3 

44.5 

7, 128, 255 

11.6 

5, 446, 791 

9.8 

3, 392, 143 

7.6 

60.6 

30.9 

468,950 

.8 

231,382 

.4 

(■*} 

(*) 

(») 

102.7 

307, 828 

.5 

142,350 

.3 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

116.2 

4, 638, 985 

7.5 

3, 906, 794 

7.0 

3, 080, 714 

6.9 

26.8 

18.7 

2,694, 745 

4.4 

2, 449,760 

4.4 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

10.0 

1,  944, 240 

3.2 

1,457, 034 

2.6 

(») 

m 

(») 

33.4 

364,  657 

.6 

272, 663 

.5 

(») 

(*) 

33.7 

193, 104 

.3 

141.003 

.3 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

37.0 

464, 770 

.8 

328, 084 

.6 

(•) 

(*) 

(») 

41.7 

23, 746, 463 

38.6 

22, 437, 069 

40.3 

16, 394, 204 

36.7 

36.9 

6.8 

8, 741, 292 

14.2 

7, 820, 634 

14.0 

5, 171, 394 

11.6 

51.2 

11.8 

1. 096, 658 

1.8 

777, 266 

. 1.4 

485, 214 

1.1 

60.2 

41.1 

2, 404,323 

3.9 

2, 354, 906 

4.2 

(») 

(*) 

(»). 

2.1 

185,909 

.3 

165, 981 

.3 

(») 

(») 

12.0 

818,836 

1.3 

918, 753 

1.6 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

-10.9 

337, 147 

.6 

311, 251 

.6 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

8.3 

2, 197, 193 

3.6 

1,708,812 

3.  1 

831, 125 

1.9 

105.6 

28.6 

61,997 

.1 

43,639 

. 1 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

42.1 

682, 103 

1.1 

654,350 

1.2 

(») 

(•) 

(>) 

4.2 

29. 262 

(*) 

31,023 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

-5.7 

1, 099, 835 

1.8 

1,095, 683 

2.0 

932, 962 

2. 1 

17.4 

.4 

23, 754 

(*) 

36, 646 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

-33.4 

498, 688 

.8 

514, 696 

.9 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

-3.1 

48, 929 

.1 

60, 676 

.1 

(») 

(») 

(») 

-19.4 

182, 346 

.3 

162, 668 

.3 

(») 

(») 

(») 

19.4 

1, 943,283 

3.2 

1, 883, 967 

3.4 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

. 3.1 

56,630 

.1 

73,004 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

-22.4 

37,0^7 

.1 

64, 263 

.1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

-31.7 

11,897, 636 

19.4 

11, 180, 315 

20.1 

8, 079, 922 

18. 1 

38.4 

6,4 

2, 279, 576 

3.7 

1,906, 616 

3.4 

1, 495, 174 

3.4 

27.5 

19.6 

9, 618, 060 

15.7 

9, 273, 699 

16.7 

6, 584, 748 

14.8 

40.8 

3.7 

3, 107, 535 

5.1 

3, 436,  no 

6.2 

3,142,888 

7.0 

9.3 

-9.6 

7, 170, 784 

11.7 

5, 708, 178 

10.2 

5, 291, 594 

11.9" 

7.9 

25.6 

5, 444,958 

8.9 

4, 297,018 

7.7 

3,200,341 

7.2 

34.3 

26.7 

662, 133 

1. 1 

564,414 

1.0 

499, 721 

1.0 

25.5 

17.3 

1,717, 083 

2.8 

1,328,018 

2.4 

927, 842 

2. 1 

43. 1 

29.3 

3, 085,  742 

5.0 

2, 404, 586 

4.3 

1, 822, 778 

4.1 

31.9 

27.5 

1, 725, 826 

2.8 

1, 411, 160 

2.5 

2, 091, 253 

4.7 

-32.5 

22.3 

3, 950, 491 

6.4 

6,  727,  789 

12. 1 

8, 289, 911 

18.5 

-18.8 

-41.3 

2, 605, 684 

4. 1 

4,310, 979 

7.7 

5, 147, 789 

11.5 

-16. 3 

-41.9 

1,444, 807 

2.4 

2, 416, 810 

4.3 

3, 142, 122 

7.0 

.-23.1 

-40.2 

3, 1^,  675 

742, 933 

* 

418, 351 

328.6 

661.0 

1 1940  and  1960  adjusted  to  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

2 Not  available. 

3 Less  than  0.05  percent. 

4 Female  only:  the  comparatively  few  men  recorded  In  this  group  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total  for  the  major  occupational  group. 

* Male,  anly;  Jhe  fc,K  women  recorded,  in  this,  group  are  included  in  the 
total  for  the  major  occupational  group. 

Source:  M.  Rutzick  and  S.  Swerdloff,  " 
Employment,  1940-60,"  Monthly 


Note:  Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 
Most  totals  include  occupation  not  shown  separately. 

Source:  United  Statee  Census  of  Population,  I960,  United  States  Summary, 
General  Social  and  Economic  Characteristiejs,  PC-1  Series,  table  89,  and  State 
reports  on  Detailed  Characteristics,  PD-1  Series  for  50  States  and  the  District 
• of  Cdinmbla,  tablo  id. 


The  Occupational  Structure  of  U.S. 
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took  place  for  technicians  in  the  electrical  and  electronic  fields.  Teachers  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  who  comprise  the  largest  single  professional  group,  also  showed  a very  large  increase 
during  the  decade.' 

Although  clerical  and  sales  employment  has . continued  to  increase  at  somewhat  lower  rates  than  in 
previous  decades,  this  group  still  had  an  increase  about  three  times  greater  than  the  increase  for 
total  employment.  The  largest  increase  for  this  group  continues  to  be  among  secretaries, 
stenographers,  and  typists.  Very  large  increases  also  took  place  in  the  number  of  cashiers  and 
operators  of  business  machines. 

Sales  workers  increased  by  about  19  per  cent.  However  much  of  the  recent  growth  in  the  total 
number  of  sales  workers  is  associated  with  increasing  utilization  of  part-time  workers  in  retail 
stores,^  although  the  increases  should  diminish  with  the  introduction  of  self-service  devices.  ^ It 
is  among  the  non-retail  sales  workers  such  as  wholesale  trade,  insurance,  and  real  estate  salesmen 
that  the  rate  of  growth  has  been  greatest. 

The  growth  in  numbers  of  blue-collar  workers  continues  but  at  a rapidly  declining  rate.  Employ- 
ment of  craftsmen  rose,  but  at  12  per  cent  below  the  average  increase  for  total  employment.  A large 
proportion  of  the  increase  for  this  group  came  from  the  increases  in  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 
workers.  Within  this  group  the  largest  increases  were  in  the  number  of  foremen,  mechanics,  and  repair- 
men. While  there  was  some  increase  in  craftsmen  in  construction,  metal  craftsmen  and  other  types  of 
craftsmen  showed  marked  declines.  There  was  almost  a 10  per  cent  decline  in  the  number  of  non- farm 
laborers,  so  that  by  1960  they  comprised  but  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total  employed. 

Service  workers  continue  to  show  marked  rates  of  increase,  although  somewhat  low^r  than  for  the 
previous  decade.  The  marked  decline  in  private  household  workers  during  the  decade  of  the  1940 *s  was 
replaced  in  the  1950’s  by  a marked  increase.  By  1960,  service  workers  comprised  almost  12  per  cent  of 
the  entire  employed  labor  force. 

The  increasing  importance  of  white-collar  work  and  the  decline  in  blue-collar  occupations  rest 
essentially  on  the  changing  nature  of  our  technology,  and  on  the  changing  composition  of  American 
industry.  Technological  changes  have  reduced  the  number  of  operatives  and  laborers  in  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  other  industries.  Employment  has  risen  rapidly  in  all  of  the  service  industries,  public 
and  private,  providing  increasing  opportunities  for  white-collar  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
growth  rate  of  goods-producing  industries  has  slowed  down,  providing  fewer  opportunities  for  blue- 
collar  workers. (See  Table  8). 

Production  changes  associated  with  greater  uses  of  automated  equipment  are  perhaps  most  familiar. 
However,  the  electronic  data  processing  revolution  in  traditional  white-collar  office  occupations 
is  equally  significant  to  employment  trends.  And  to  these  one  must  add  the  changes  which  are  being 
introduced  into  traditional  retail  trade  areas,  which  provide  self-service  instead  of  emplojnnent  for 
service  workers. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  increasing  importance  of  white-collar  workers  in  the  manufacturing  and 
service  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  Table  9 we  see  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between 
1952  and  1960  in  the  relative  employment  of  white-collar  and  blue-collar  workers  in  the  various  in- 
dustries. In  construction,  manufacture  of  durable  goods,  and  the  service  industries  there  are  promi- 
nent increases  in  the  number  of  white-collar  workers  over  this  eight-year  period,  while  the  employ- 
ment of  blue-collar  workers  in  the  same  areas  decreased  (with  the  exception  of  the  service  industries) , 
or  increased  at  a lower  rate.^3 

Recent  Congressional  hearings  have  described  white-collar  emplo3nnent  trends  in  selected  industries 
emphasizing  the  radical  changes  taking  place  in  occupational  distribution.!^  For  example,  in  the 


^Ibid. , p.  1212. 

^^Loc.  cit . 

!!u.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President..."  loc . cit . 

^^Vending  maclfines  are  the  most  primitive  form  of  self-service  retailing.  Department  stores  and 
supermarkets  completely  eliminating  clerical  help  are  now  being  contemplated  seriously. 

^^Barry,  o£.  cit . , pp . 15-16. 

^"^Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Subcommittee  No.  1.  House  of  Representatives,  Special  Series  No.  3, 
"Study  of  Population  and  Immigration  Problems.  Manpower  in  the  United  States  with  Projection  to  1970," 
presented  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Wolfbein,  Washington,  D.  C. : U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1962. 
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automobile  industry  in  1951,  white-collar  workers  constituted  16.7  per  cent  of  all  employees;  in  1960 
they  constituted  21.8  per  cent.^5  agricultural  implement  manufacture white-collar  workers  con- 
stituted 22.0  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  1951  and  31.6  per  cent  in  1960.  In  the  aerospace  field, 
white-collar  Workers  constituted  26.3  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  in  1951  and  41.7  per  cent  in  1960. 
In  certain  electronic  plants,  white-collar  workers  now  outnumber  blue-collar  workers  by  two  to  one. 


Projections  for  the  coming  decade  and  beyond  suggest  continuations  of  current  trends.  (See 
Table  10).  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  will  show  the  greatest  increases,  with 
service  workers  not  far  behind.  Somewhat  smaller  increases  will  continue  for  the  other  white-collar 
groups,  with  cl^erical  workers  outpacing  both  sales  workers,  and  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors, 
as  a group. 


Among  the  blue-collar  workers,  only  the  craftsmen  and  foremen  will  maintain  their  relative  per- 
centages in  the  labor  force.  All  other  groups  will  show  proportionate  declines.  Farm  workers  and 
non- farm  labor  will  continue  their  absolute  and  relative  declines. 


It  is  apparent  that  occupations  with  high  educational  requirements  are  going  to  offer  the  great- 
est employment  opportunities .1®  This  is  clear  from  the  continuing  demand  for  professional  and  semi- 
professional  workers.  The  demand  for  skilled  technicians  in  the  electronics,  electrical  equipment, 
chemistry,  aircraft,  paper  and  similar  fields  will  be  very  high.  In  a recent  survey  it  was  found  that 
between  1959  and  1960  "the  rate  of  increase  in  employment  of  technicians  was  greater  than  that  for 
engineers  and  scientists , although  the  ratio  of  technicians  to  scientists  and  engineers  is  lower 
than  one  to  one. 


There  will  evidently  be  a need  for  other  white-collar  workers,  especially  for  office  workers 
with  typing  and  stenographic  skills  and  the  ability  to  operate  office  equipment.  Service  occupations 
which  will  continue  in  high  demand  are  those  found  in  food  service  and  hospital  work.  Among  the 
relatively  unskilled  there  should  remain  an  increasing  demand  for  domestic  service. 


In  the  skilled  trades  there  seems  to  be  a continuing  need  for  repairmen  of  all  types,  especially 
automobile  mechanics,  TV,  radio,  and  appliance  servicemen,  business  machine,  air-conditioning,  refri- 
geration, and  instrument  repairmen  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  all-around  skilled  tailors.^®  The 
largest  group  of  manual  worfers  will  continue  to  be  operatives  and  kindred  workers.  Of  this  group, 
drivers  and  deliverymen  will  continue  to  show  the  greatest  gains  for  the  coming  decade. 


As'  one  might  expect,  historical  changes  in  occupational  structure  in  region  and  state  have 
continued  into  the  1950’s.  How  do  the  patterns  of  occupational  change  in  the  East  North  Central 
region,  of  which  Michigan  is  a part,  compare  with  the  national  patterns,  and  how  do  changes  in 
Michigan  compare  with  the  national  and  regional  trends? 


The  region  as  a whole  reflected  the  same  trends  found  for  the  entire  country.  However,  the  rates 
of  growth  are  lower  in  all  occupational  categories  in  which  there  is  growth,  and  the  declines  are 
less  in  all  occupational  groups  in  which  there  are  declines,  with  the  exception  of  farm  laborers 
and  farm  foremen.  (See  Table  11).  These  growth  patterns  are  reflected  in  the  over-all  occupational 
statistics  which  show  that  while  the  growth  was  10.4  per  cent  for  the  entire  country;  the  growth  in 
the  East  North  Central  Region  was  only  7.9  per  cent.  The  greatest  rates  of  growth  in  the  country 
are  found  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  regions,  in  which  emplo}mient  increased  by  approximately  one- 
third  over  the  past  decade. 


Michigan  is  the  only  state  in  the  East  North  Central  region  which  showed  a greater  rate  of 
growth  over  the  1950’s  than  the  national  average,  although  the  difference  is  minor.  The  growth 
in  employment  of  professional  and  technical  workers  exceeded  the  national  increase  by  16.4  per  cent, 
and  the  regional  increase  by  30.5  per  cent.  Increases  in  the  managerial,  official,  and  proprietor 
occupations,  although  24.3  per  cent  greater  than  the  national  increases,  were  460.0  per  cent  greater 
than  the  regional  increases. 


^^Ibid. . p.  91 
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C.  A.  Barry,  "White  Collar  Emplo}mient : II  - Characteristics,"  Monthly  Labor  Review. 


February  1961,  pp.  144  ff. 


S.  Department  of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel 
in  Industry  1960,"  Washington,  D.  C.  : U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1961,  pp.  15-17. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President..."  o£.  cit.  . p.  31. 
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Table  11 


Geographic 
Occupations  and 


Distribution  of  Employed  Civilian  Workers 
In  Major  Occupation  Groups  United  States, 

(Percent) 


In  All 

1950,  and  1960 


\ 

Region  and  State 


Total,  a Stacos. 

Number . . . 

Percent 

Now  England - 

Maine 

New  Hampshire  ...... 

Vermont..  .. 

Me^saohusett? 

Tchode  Island 

Connecticut 

Middle  Atlantic. 

Now  York.. 

New  Jersey...  

Pennsylvania^ 

East  North  Central... 

Ohio ..... 

Indiana 

Tllincir*. 
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West  North  Central 
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Mountain 
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Idaho.. 

Wyoming... 
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1.1 

,s 

.9 

.8 

.0 

.8 
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1 0 

.9 
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2.6 
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2 1 
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1.3 
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.9 
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.8 
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1 1 
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1. 1 

1 0 
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1.6 
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1:8 
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2.G 

1.9 

1,  9 

1.6 

2.6 

1.8 

2.4 

1.7 

3.5 

2.3 

2.4 

1.5 

3.0 

2.0 

2.-/ 

1.7 

6.1 

3.8 

4.8 

.5.0 

5.4 

5.2 

4.4 

4.3 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.2 

1.  5 

1.7 

1.2 

12 

1.3 

1,3 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

^ 0 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.8 

l.S 

1.7 

1.  / 

1.*? 

:..8 

1.3 

i.3 

.♦  6 

1.4 

1.2 

1, 1 

' 1.  i> 

1.5 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

,8 

.8 

1.0 

.9 

,6 

.6 

.8 

.8 

.8 

.7 

8.8 

8.0 

8 2 

8.2 

10.0 

9.3 

7.8 

7,3 

S.7 

8.9 

8.4 

8.0 

.9 

1. 1 

.6 

8 

.9 

.9 

.6 

.6 

.S 

9 

e 

. 4 

.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1 4 

1..7 

1.  5 

1.3 

12 

1.4 

1,4 

1.4 

1. 3 

1 2 

1 6 

1.2 

3.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1 2 

1 2 

1 ? 

1.4 

i.2 

1 3 

6. 1 

4.9 

4.9 

4.6 

5.9 

5 4 

4.8 

4.3 

5.2 

5.2 

5.0 

4.8 

3.7 

3.1 

4.0 

3 4 

4,4 

3.5 

3.4 

2.7 

3.5 

3.0 

3.7 

3.(1 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

. 3 

4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.3 

,3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

2 

.2 

.2 

. ! 

.2 

.2 

.2 

1 0 

.8 

1.2 

l.C 

1.2 

1.0 

1,0 

.•  !o 

1.0 

9 

.9 

!s 

.5 

.4 

,6 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.3 

. 5 

. 1 

.7 

.4 

.7 

.5 

.8 

.5 

.6 

.4 

^ 7 

.4 

.7 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.5 

^ 5 

.5 

.4 

.6 

4 

;5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

,2 

.2 

.1 

,1 

.1 

.2 

^1 

11,9 

9.8 

14.2 

11.0 

ii*6 

12.1 

13.0 

1C.  8 

12.7 

11.6 

12.3 

10.7 

1 6 

1.5 

1.8 

1 7 

l.S 

1. 

L6 

1.5 

r.r> 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1 C 

•j 

1.3 

.9 

9 

10 

1.1 

1.0 

l.O 

8.0 

6.9 

10.0 

8.8 

IQ,2 

8 8 

1C.1 

8.C 

0. 7 

8.5 

9.2 

7.6 

. 1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

A 

A 

.1 

. 1 

1 

{») 

. 1 

t 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

A 

.3 

.3 

!a 

.3 

.4 

.*3 

ncludes  occupations  reported  only.  See  footnote  1,  table  K 


^ 1050  total  adjusted  to  Include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Source:  S.  P^  Manor,  "Gedgraphic  Changes  in  U.  S.  Employment  from  1950 

to  1960,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  January  1963,  pp.  6-7 
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Total,  51  States: 
Number. 
Percent. 
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Montana. 
Idaho. 
Wyoming. 
Colorado. 
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Utah. 
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Washington. 
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* *U)S3  than  0.05  percent. 

Because  of  rounding,  sums  of  Individual  items  may  not  equal  totals. 
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Of  special  significanee  to  Michigan  is  the  decXine  in  the  nnmber  of  operatives  and  kindred 
workers,  agrioultural  workers,  and  non- farm  laborers.  Between  1950  and  1960  there  was  a decline  of 
12,739  operative  jobs,  a decline  of  53,2S0  farmer  and  fnrm  manager  jobs,  a decline  of  17,203  jobs 
for  farm  laborers , and  a decline  of  9,640  non- farm  laborer  jobs,  Mbst  of  these  declines  repressnt 
losses  in  male  employment,  (See  Table  12). 

■ There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  trends  indicated  for  Michigan  and  for  the  East  North  Central 
Region  will  shift  or  will  be  radically  different  from  those;^for  the  couEntry  as  a whole.  As  far  as 
the  .shift  of  populations  and  employment  opportunities  among  regions  is  concerned,  recent  informed 
opinion  feels  that  "a  gradual  reduction  in  state  differentials  in  industrial  employment  is  develop- 
ing'*i9  However,  the  vast  shifts  which  have  taken  place  and  continue  to  take  place  in  both  employment 
and  population  growth  point  to  the  need  for  "rapid  expansion  in  edueation  and  other  public  services 
in  many  states,  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  wprker|  and  their  families,  but  to  equip 
the  states  to  share  appropriately  in  future  employment  growth.'*  ^ 

Predicting  future  occupation  needs  or  the  composition  of  industrial  activity  for  a state  is 
more  diffieult  than  for  the  country  or  region  as  a whole.  The  errors  in  predicting  Michigan  s future 
needs  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be  greater  than  in  predicting. the  changes  for  a larger  population. 
While  the  trends  in  the  state  should  approxfmate  those  of  the  country,  significantly  different 
patterns  have  emerged  over  the  past  decade  and  should  make  for  some  differences  over  the  next. 

In  projecting  the  occupational  distributions  of  Michigan  employment  over  the  next  decade,  one 
might  assume  a continuation  of  past  trends.  Following  the  assumption  of  the  National  Planning  Assoc- 
iation that"there  are  strong  pressures  for  existing  capacity  to  remain  where  it  is;  even  additional 
capacity,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  locate  where  similar  capacity 
is  already  located, "^l  it  is  most  likely  that  recent  trends  in  Michigan  shall  continue.  Another 
economic  phenomenon  which  reinforces  Michigan  trends  is  that  the  non-commodity  producing  sectors  are 
functions  of  the  basic  sectors^Z  (por  N.P.A,  industrial  projections  see  Table  13). 

Thfi  projections  of  Michigan's  occupational  structure  assume  not  only  the  continuation  in  indus- 
trial trends,  but  a continuation  of  past  rates  of  economic  growth.  If  we  were  to  make  a most  con- 
servative estimate  of  occupational  change  we  ndght  assume  that  the. proportions  of  the  population  in 
the  various  occupations  would  remain  exactly  as  they  were  in  I960.  In  the  light  of  trends,  this  is 
an  unrealistic  assumption.  However,  there  are  a number  of  other  assumptions  based  on  past  occupa- 
fional  distributions  or  on  past  trends  which  would  provide  us  with  a range  of  reasonable  estimates 
of  occupational  distributions  for  t^e  future. 

One  assumption  would  accept  the  rate  of  change  for  the  major  occupational  groups  during  the 
decade  of  the  1950 's  and  assume  a similar  rate  of  change  for  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  what  we  have 
called  projection  A.  (See  Table  14).  Another  assumption  might  be  that  the  trends  manifested  over 
the  1940-50  period  and  the  1950-60  period  would  continue  for  1960-70— projection  B.  Still  another 
assumption  might  accept  the  mean  rates  of  change  over  the  1940-1960  period--projection  C.  None  of 
these,  in  and  of  themselves,  seem  valid  for  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  occupational  groups,  since  one 
must  expect  that  the  rates  of  change  for  the  recent  fastest  growing  occupations  would  tend  .to  show 
some  decline,  as  would  the  rates  of  change  for  the  recent  most  rapidly  declining  occupations . For 
example,  in  the  former  case,  the  rates  of  increase  of  professional  and  technical  workers,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  rates  of  decline  in  agricultural  employment. 

An  attempt  to  reconcile  past  trends  with  future  probability  has  led  to  our  making  two  "judg- 
ment models;"  a conservative  one  (judgment  model  I)  and  a more  liberal  one  (judgment  model  II). 

(See  Table  15).  In  both  cases  we  have  constructed  the  model  from  figures  derived  from  projections 
A,  B,  and^-,  accepting  the  figures  which  appeared  to  be  most  consistent  with  past  distributions  of 
the  major  occupational  groups.  Model  II  is  constructed  from  those  figures  which  seem  most  consistent 
with  the  direction  of  recent  trends.  If  we  had  set  a fixed  figure  of  employment  for  1970,  we  would 
have  had  to  give  each  occupational  group  a proper  weight  to  derive  the  projections  and  the  judgment 
models;  then  in  all  cases  we  would  have  derived  the  same  total  emplojrment  figure.  Instead  we  just 
took  the  projections  for  each  occupational  group  and  totaled  these.  As  a result  the _ projections  of 
the  size  of  the  labor  force  for  each  of  the  cases  is  different.  In  the  projection,  the  smallest 


19ibid. , p.  25,  .Cf.  S.*  P.  Manor,  "Geographic  Changes  in  U.  S.  Employment  From  ll950  to  1960," 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  January  1963,  pp.  1-10;  V.  R.  ^chs , Changes  in  the  Location  of  Manufacture  in 
the  United  States  Since  1929,  New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press,  1962,  pp.  19-29. 

20u.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President,"  Ipc.  cit . 

2l0utdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission,  Study  Report  23,  National  Planning  Association, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Projection  to  the  Years  1976  and  2000:  Econo- 

mic Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force  and  Leisure,  and  Transportion,"  Washington,  D.  C.  ; U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1962,  p.  295. 
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Table  13 


Distribution  of  Michigan  Civilian  Employment  by  Industry 
for  the  years  1947,  1957,  and  Projections  for  1976 


Employment 

1 

1 

7o  of  state 

civilian 

employment 

Industry 

1947 

1957 

1976  i 

1 

1947 

1957 

1976 

% 

Commodity  Employment 

Agriculture 

Mining 

220.0 

193.0 

1 

1 

157.2 

1 

9.0 

6.8 

4.4 

17.1 

14.2 

12.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.4 

Manufacturing 

1040.8 

1051.2 

1045.6 

42.4 

37.0 

29.4 

Nqn^C  ommod i ty  Emp 1 oymen  t 

Transportation,  communication 

5.6 

and  utilities 

141.0 

161.0 

182.2 

5.7 

5.1 

Trade 

447.9 

524.0 

784.1 

18.2 

18.4 

22.1 

Service 

264.8 

443.7 

739.0 

10. S 

15.6 

20^8 

Finance  and  real  estate 

54.7 

81.2 

97.3 

i 2.2 

2.9 

2.7 

Construction 

99.2 

138.2 

204.4 

4.1 

4.9 

5.8 

Goveriunent 

171.0 

237.0 

329.1 

7.0 

8.3 

9.3 

Total  civilian  employment 

2456.5 

2843.5 

3551.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  population 

6,075* 

7,690 

10,289 

..j 


Souroe:  Protection  to  the  Years  1976  and  2000 : Economic  Growth,  Population,  Labor  Force 

and  Leisuife,  and  Tr ansno^ffa t ion , Outdoor  Eecreation  Resources  Review  Commissioa, 
Study  Report  23,  National  Planning  Association,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  •; Labor,  Washington,  D.C. , 1962,  Table  F*9,  p.  328. 
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Table  15 

Occupational  Distribution  of  ^he  Labor  Force 
in  Michigan,  1970*'^ 
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labor  force  would  be  3.2  million,  projection  B;  the  largest  3.4  million,  projection  C.  The  judgment 
models,  which  we  feel  are  more  reasonable  than  any  of  the  projections,  show  a difference  of  about 
115,000  workers  between  the  two  estimates.* 

Using  any  of  the  projections  or  judgment  models,  the  patterns  for  future  occupational  distri- 
bution in  Michigan  are  clear.  The  large  increases  among  the  professional  and  technical,  the  service, 
clerical  and  sales  occupations  are  consistent  with  the  growing  demand  for  whi^,er, collar  workers  and 
the  increasing  participation  of  women  in  Michigan's  labor  force.  These  patterns  are  also  consistent 
with  the  proportional  declines  of  blue-collar  workers  in  commodity-producing "indus tries . The  trends 
are  also  consistent  with  the  emergent  crisis  in  the  employment  of  youth,  especially  those  who  have 
not  received  adequate  education  or  training. 

Unemployment  Trends 

If  the  statistics  on  employment  trends  as  they  affect  particular  occupational  and  industrial 
groups  have  not  made  the  imminent  employment  probabilities  for  these  groups  clear,  the  complementary 
figures  on  unemployment  certainly  reinforce  the  impressions  created  in  the  discussion  of  employment. 
The  increased  demands  for  white-collar  workers,  placing  a premium  on  education  and  training,  are 
evident  in  the  contemporary  patterns  of  unemployment.  Difficulties  encountered  by  youthful  workers 
entering  the  labor  market  in  ever-increasing  numbers  also  dominate  unemployment  patterns.  Workers, 
especially  young  people,  from  underprivileged,  socially  marginal  groups  such  as  the  Negroes, 
are  unable  to  get  full-time  emplo3mient,  reflecting  the  fact  that  employments  trends  have  sociolo- 
gical significance. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  all  age  groups  have  been  increasing  steadily  over  the  past  number  of 
years.  (See  Table  16).  Unemployment  among  youthful  workers  has  consistently  been  higher  than  for 
the  rest  of  the  work  force  because  of  the  problems  which  face  new  workers  entering  the  labor  force: 
early  patterns  of  job-seeking  reflecting  inexperience;  lack  of  identification  with  an  industry  or 
company;  shopping  around  for  jobs  and  job  changing,  reflecting  a lack  of  knowledge  of  the  labor 
market;  and  increasing  vulnerability  to  layoff  due  to  lack  of  seniority. 23  xhe  anomaly  concerning 
young  workers  entering  the  labor  market  today  is  that,  with  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  the 
unemployment  rates  for  these  age  groups  are  also  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Perhaps  more  significant  to  the  American  economy  and  the  problems  of  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment than  the  rising  rates  of  unemployment  are  the  rising  rates  of  long- term^ unemployment . The 
long-term  unemployed  as  a percentage  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  rose  by  approximately  16  per 
cent  between  1957  and  1961.  The  largest  rise  has  been  for  males  in  the  18-24  age  group,  more  than  27 
per  cent,  although  there  was  a slight  decline  for  male  workers  as  a whole.  The  slight  rise  in  long- 
term  unempldyment  for  all  females  reflects  the  14  per  cent  rise  in  the  18-24  year  old  group.  All 
other  female  groups  showed  declines  over  this  period. 24 

The  industrial  redistribution  of  the  labor  force  which  has  been  taking  place  over  past  decades 
is  also  reflected  in  recent  patterns  of  unemployment.  In  contrasting  unemployment  between  1958 
and  1961,  one  finds  that  the  proportion  of  workers  in  manufacturing  who  had  some  unemployment  during 
each  of  these  years  f es*pectively , fell  from  24  to  22  per  cent  while  unemployed  in  the  service  indus- 
tries went  up  from  11  per  cent  to  14  per  cent. 25 

A Study  of  the  distribution  of  unemployment  for  wage  and  salary  people  in  industries  which 
directly  meet  the  needs  of  consumers  and  other  industries  with  those  producing  commodities,  as  for 
example,  construction,  shows  the  disparate  burden  of  unemployment  placed  on  blue-collar  workers. 

(See  Table  17).  As  one  might  expect,  the  lowest  rates  of  unemplo3mient  would  be  found  among  farmers 

*It  should  be  recognized  that  these  projections  are  not  based  on  a full-employment  economy  and 
hence  show  lower  figures  than  indicated  in  the  earlier  section. 

’’^’^Arbitrariiy^ defined  as  workers  looking  for  jobs  fifteen  weeks  or  longer. 

« *%  ■ 

23  u.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Manpower  Report  of  the  President..."  o£.  cit . , p.  40;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Research  Bulletin  No.  2,  o£.  cit.;  J.  L.  Meredith,  "Long-Term  Unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  June  1961,  pp.  605-606. 

^^Meredith,  loc.  cit.  > 

Rosenfeld,  "Work  Experience  of  the  Population  in  1961,"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  December,  1962 

p.  1353. 


Unemployed  persons,  by  age  and  sCsX 
Annual  averages,  1947-61 


Age  and  sex 

1961', 

1960^ 

\ 

1959 

195S 

1957 

1956* 

1955 

1954 

1953* 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

1942 

1S47 

f 

inamployed  (thousands ) : 

lb 

4,806 

3,931 

3,813 

4,681 

2,936 

2,551 

2,654 

3,230 

1,602 

1,673 

1,879 

3,U2 

3,395 

2,064 

2,142 

mie 

3,060 

2,541 

2,473 

3,155 

1,893 

1,608 

1,752 

2,l6l 

1,069 

1,062 

1,123 

2,155 

2,415 

1,430 

1,595 

14  to  19  years... 

542 

480 

451 

473 

351 

296 

292 

318 

195 

222 

206 

339 

367 

262 

279 

14  and  15  years 

63 

55 

53 

57 

52 

44 

33 

26 

24 

30 

27 

38 

28 

30 

27 

16  and  17  years 

221 

200 

191' 

185 

140 

125 

129 

138 

89 

110 

96 

133 

140 

103 

107 

18  and  19  years 

258 

225 

207 

231 

159 

1Z7 

130 

154 

82 

82 

83 

168 

199 

129 

U5 

20  to  24  years. 

457 

369 

343 

478 

283 

219 

224 

299 

132 

134 

138 

358 

459 

294 

368 

25  to  34  yearj. 

585 

492 

483 

685 

349 

315 

329 

469 

202 

195 

209 

435 

491 

260 

326 

35  to  44  years 

507 

415 

407 

552 

3J04 

250 

301 

390 

178 

166 

168 

326 

379 

203 

226 

45  to  54  years... 

473 

392 

390 

492 

302 

247 

262 

337 

166 

154 

171 

313 

317 

182 

188 

55  to  64  years. 

374 

294 

287 

349 

220 

199 

250 

243 

U5 

127 

U9 

272 

283 

160 

148 

65  years  and  over 

122 

96 

112 

124 

83 

84 

94 

104 

52 

64 

82 

112 

119 

72 

60 

Female 

1,747 

l,39p 

jl,340 

1,526 

1,043 

943 

903 

1,069 

533 

611 

756 

987 

981 

633 

547 

14  Lc  19  years 

379 

310 

276 

284 

222 

2U 

179 

197 

117 

uo 

150 

204 

228 

153 

U6 

14  and  15  years 

30 

24 

20 

22 

25 

25 

17 

18 

10 

15 

16 

23 

17 

17 

17 

16  and  17  years 

U2 

124 

110 

114 

90 

89 

71 

72 

49 

59 

61 

81 

88 

60 

57 

l8  and  19  years 

207 

162 

U6 

U8 

107 

100 

91 

107 

58 

66 

73 

100 

123 

76 

72 

20  to  24  years 

265 

2U 

200 

223 

U7 

137 

131 

159 

89 

97 

102 

168 

178 

115 

109 

25  to  34  years 

304 

260 

242 

308 

224 

181 

199 

243 

119 

135 

176 

216 

213 

144 

112 

35  to  44  years 

342 

256 

266 

319 

195 

173 

172 

215 

92 

112 

U1 

168 

168 

94 

82 

45  to  54  years 

278 

222 

2U 

239 

U6 

139 

129 

155 

67 

74 

109 

U1 

109 

74 

58 

55  to  64  years 

141 

101 

119 

122 

80 

83 

79 

84 

40 

42 

67 

73 

65 

43 

33 

65  years  and  over 

36 

25 

23 

31 

28 

17 

U 

17 

9 

11 

U 

18 

20 

10 

8 

went  rate : 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

6.8 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

5.0 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

5.0 

5.5 

3.4 

3.6 

Male 

6.5 

5.4 

5.3 

6.8 

4.1 

3.5 

3.9 

4.9 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

4.9 

5.5 

3.3 

3.7 

14  to  19  years 

15.4 

U.0 

13.8 

15.2 

U.3 

9.6 

9.9 

11.2 

6.8 

7.6 

7.0 

11.0 

11.9 

8.3 

9.1 

14  and  15  years 

8.7 

8.6 

7.8 

V 8.4 

7.6 

6.6 

5.8 

4.5 

4.3 

5.1 

4.4 

6.1 

4.9 

5.2 

4.6 

16  and  17  years 

18.3 

15.5 

15.8 

16.3 

12.4 

10.9 

12.1 

13.5 

8.3 

10.0 

8.9 

12.7 

13.3 

9.3 

9.7 

18  and  19  years 

16.3 

15.0 

U.9 

17.8 

12.3 

9.8 

10.0 

12.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.6 

11.5 

14.0 

8.7 

10.5 

20  to  24  years. 

10.7 

8.9 

8.7 

12.7 

7.8 

6.3 

7.0 

9.8 

4.3 

4.0 

3.5 

7.7 

‘ 9.9 

6.3 

7.9 

25  to  34  years 

5.7 

4.8 

4.7 

6.5 

3.3 

2.9 

3.0 

4.4 

1.9 

f.8 

2.0 

4.2 

4.7 

2.5 

3.2 

35  to  44  years 

4.6 

3.8 

3.7 

5.1 

2.8 

2.3 

2.8 

3.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

3.3 

3.8 

2.1 

2.4 

45  to  54  years 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

5.3 

3.3 

2.7 

3.0 

3.9 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

3.9 

3.9 

2.3 

2.4 

55  to  64  years. 

5.7 

4.6 

4.5 

5.5 

3.5 

3.2 

4.1 

4.9 

2.4 

2.1 

2.5 

4.7 

4.9 

2.8 

2.6 

65  years  and  over; 

5.5 

4.2 

4.8 

5.2 

3.4 

3.3 

3.7 

4.2 

2.0 

2.7 

3.3 

4.6 

4.9 

3.0 

2.5 

Female..... 

7.2.- 

5.9 

.5..9 

6.8 

4.7 

4.3 

4.3 

5.4* 

2.7 

3.1 

3.9 

5.3 

5.4 

3.6 

3.2 

14  to  19  years. 

U.8 

12.9 

12.3 

13.1 

10.1 

9.9 

9.0. 

10.0 

6.0 

7.0 

7.4 

10.4 

11.2 

7.3 

7.1 

'14  and  15  years. 

7.2 

6.9 

5.7 

6.6 

7.5 

8.0 

6.6. 

7.1 

4.2 

6.1 

6.3 

2.6 

7.0 

6.9 

7.3 

16  and  17  years. 

18.3 

15.4 

U.4 

16.6 

12.6 

12.1 

11.1 

11.6 

7.5 

8.4 

9.2 

13.3 

13.6 

8.9 

8.9 

18  and  19  years. 

15.1 

13.0 

12.9 

12.9 

9.4 

9.0 

8.4 

10.1 

5.5 

6.3 

6.7 

9.1 

10.6 

6.5 

6.0 

20  to  24  years. 

9.3 

8.3 

8.1 

8.9 

6;0 

5.6 

5.4 

6.6 

3.7 

3.9 

3.3 

6.3 

6.7 

4.2 

4.0 

25  to  34  years. 

7.3 

6.3 

5.9 

7.3 

5.3 

4.3 

4.7 

5.8 

2.9 

3.1 

4.1 

5.3 

T.3 

3.7 

3.0 

35  to  44  years.. 

6.3 

4.8 

5.1 

6.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

4.6 

2.0 

2.5 

3.3 

4.0 

4.2 

2.5 

2.2 

45  to  54  years. 

5.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.9 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

4.0 

1.3 

2.0 

3.1 

4.2 

3.5 

2.5 

2.1 

55  to  64  years. 

4.5 

3.4 

4.1 

4.5 

3.0 

3.2 

3.3 

^.9 

2.0 

2.1 

3.5 

3.9 

3.3 

2.7 

2.2 

65  years  and  over. 

3.9 

2.8 

.2.3 

3.8 

3.4 

2.1 

l.S 

^1.3 

1.9 

2.5 

3.4 

3.4 

1.9 

l.S 

Total. 


iSee  footnote  U,  table  1. 
I '^ee  footnote  2,  table  7. 
See  footnote  3,  table  1. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  "Labor  Force, 
Enqployment,  and  Unemployment  Statistics,.  1947“'61,"  Washington,  D.C. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  October  1962,  Table  12,  p.  13. 


Table  17 

Uneraployinent  rates  and  percent  distribution  of  the  unemployed, by  major  industry  group 


Annual  averages,  1943-61 


1-^ajor  ipi^ps,t;ry 
grdi^  K 

196a 

1960^ 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956* 

1955 

1954 

1953’ 

1952 

1951 

1950 

1949 

194B 

Uneraployinent  rate: 

Total! 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

6.8 

4.3 

3.8 

4.0 

5.0 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

5.0 

5.5 

Experienced  wage  and  salary  workers  . • 

6.8 

5.7 

5.6 

7.2 

4.5 

3.9 

5.5 

■2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

5.6 

6.2 

3.7 

Agriculture 

9.3 

8.0 

8.7 

9.9 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

8.0 

4.7 

3.9 

3.9 

8.2 

6.5 

4.7 

Nonagri cultural  industries 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

7.1 

4.5’ 

3.8 

4.2 

5.4 

2.6 

2.8 

' 3.2 

5.4 

6.2 

3.7 

Mining,  forestry,  fisheries  • • • • 

11.6 

9.5 

9.7 

10.6 

6.3 

6.4 

8.2 

12.3 

4.9 

3.4 

3.8 

6.6 

8.5 

2.9 

Construction 

l4.i 

12.2 

. 12.0 

13.7 

9.8 

8.3 

9.2 

10.5 

6.1 

5.5 

6.0 

10.7 

11.9 

7.6 

Manufacturing 

7.7 

6.2 

6.0 

9.2 

5.0 

4.2 

,4.2 

6.1 

2.5 

2.3 

3.3 

5.6 

7.2 

3.5 

Durable  goods  

8.4 

6.3 

6.1 

10.5 

4.9 

4.0 

4.0 

6.5 

2.0 

2.4 

2.6 

5.2 

7.4 

3.4 

Nondurable  goods 

6.7 

6.0 

5.9 

7.6 

5.3 

4.4 

4.4 

5.7 

3.1 

3.3 

4.0 

6.0 

6.9 

3.6 

Transportation  and  public 

utilities 

5.1 

4.3 

4.2 

5.6 

3.1 

2.4 

3.5 

4.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

4.1 

5.2 

3.0 

Wholese0.e  and  retail  trade . • • • • 

7.2 

5.9 

5.3 

6.7 

4.5 

4.1 

4.3 

5.2 

3.0 

3.1 

3.7 

5.8 

5.8 

4.3 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 

real  estate 

3.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.9 

1.8 

1.4 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

Service  industries 

^.9 

4.1 

4.3 

4.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.8 

4.0 

2.4 

2.6 

3.1 

5.0 

5.1 

3.5 

Public  administration 

2.7 

2.6 

2.3 

3.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.6 

^ 2.8 

2.9 

2.0 

• 

Percent  distribution: 

t....... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  tcT 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

160.0 

100.0 

Experienced  wage  and  salary  workers . . 

84.9 

85.3 

85.6 

87.6 

87.2 

85.8 

88.0 

89.8 

88.6 

87.7 

87.8 

89.1 

89.6 

87.7 

Agriculture 

3.7 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

4.2 

4.6 

4.4 

3.9 

4.5 

3.7 

3.6 

4.9 

3.7 

4.2 

Nonagri  cultured,  industries 

81.2 

81.2 

81.4 

83.9 

83.Q 

81.2 

83.6 

85.9 

84.1 

84.0 

84.3 

84.2 

85.9 

83.5. 

^^ining,  forestry,  fisheries.... 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

2.1 

2.5 

3.1 

2.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

1.4 

Cons'hTmr+'il on 

11.7 

12.3 

12.6 

11.6 

12.5 

11.8 

12.5 

11.4 

12.9 

12.1 

10.8 

11.0 

10.9 

10.7 

Manufacturing 

28.8 

28.2 

27.8 

34.4 

30.8* 

29.0 

27.5 

33.3 

27.0 

28.3 

29.3 

28.8 

33.3 

28.0 

Durable  goods 

17.5 

16.0 

16.1 

22.2 

17.2 

16.1 

15.0 

20.0 

13.1 

13.3 

12.5 

13.9 

17.8 

14.3 

Nondurable  goods 

11.3 

a2.2 

11.6 

12.2 

13.6 

12.9 

12.5 

13.3 

13.9 

15.1 

16.8 

i4.9 

15.4 

13.6 

Transportation  ^and  public 

utilities 

4.9 

5.2 

5.0 

5.4 

5.0 

4.5 

6.0 

6.7 

5.3 

5.3 

4.7 

5.9 

7.2 

6.8 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

l6.4 

16.3 

16.3 

15.2 

15.9 

16.6 

16.3 

16.0 

17.9 

18.0 

18.6 

17.9 

16.2 

13.8 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

real  estate 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 

1.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

.9 

1.3 

Service  industries 

13.9 

13.6 

14.3 

12.1 

13.6 

14.2 

15.0 

12.4 

l4.l 

14.5 

15.1 

14.9 

12.9 

13.9 

Public  administration.. 

1.9 

2.2 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4, 

2.7 

J3ee  footnote  U,  table  1. 
j'See  footnote  2,  table  7# 
oee  footnote  3,  table  1. 

Includes  other  experienced  unemployed  (self-employed  and  unpaid  family  workers);  excludes  those  with  no  previous  "work  experience. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ^Labor  Force, 

Employment,  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  1947*’61,"  Washington,  D.C. : 
U.S.  Govemment  Printing  Office,  October  1962,  Table  16,  p.  16. 


and  farm  managers,  although  agricultural  workers  as  a group  had  a relatively  h 
The  lowest  unemployment  category  of  workers  is  the  higher  white-collar  workers, 
sales  workers  still  seem  to  share  their  good  fortune.  The  highest  rates  of  unemployment  are  fownd, 
among_0peratives  and  laborers;  craftsmen  and  foremen  are  also  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 

Although  unemployment  touches  all  industries,  even  public  administration,  the  service  ■ industries 
generally  provide  the  most  stability  in  employment.  The  highest  rates  of  unemployment  are  fpund  in 
constfuction,  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining  and  in  the  manufacture  of  durable  goods-industries  with 
the  highest  proportions  of  blue-collar  employees.  (See  Table  18). 

As  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  white-  and  blue-collar  workers  continue,  it  will  be  found 
that^  the  lower  white-collar  workers  are  not  immune  to  instabilities  in  employment.  In  fact,  Jjetween 
1947  and  1961,  unemployment  rates  for  blue-collar  workers  have  shown  a slight  decline.  (See  Table  19). 
The  unemployment  rates  for  the  higher  white-collar  groups  remain  fairly  constant,  but  the  unemployment 
rates  for  the  lower  white-collar  groups  have  shown  a slight  rise.  The  unemployment  rates  for  service 
workers  remained  fairly  stable  during  this  period. 

Some  of  the  tendencies  indicated  above  are  even  more  disturbing  when  one  explores  unemployment 
for  1961  among  those  who  had  no  work  experience  during  that  year.  (See  Table  20).  More  than  46  per 
cent  of  this  group  consisted  of  workers  24  years  and  under.  Of  this  group  a little  less  than  half 
looked  for  regular  full-time  jobs,  of  which  only  a fourth  looked  for  less  than  5 weeks.  Of  the  total 
looking  for  full-time  employment,  28  per  cent  were  non-white  workers  and  of  this  group  87  per  cent 
were  unemployed  and  looking  for  work  for  five  weeks  or  more. 

What  are  the  variables  which  underlie  these  patterns  of  unemployment?  The  single  most  important 
criterion  of  stability  in  employment  appears  to  be  the  level  of  education  of  the  worker.  As  one 
moves  up  the  occupational  ladder  toward  the  professions  with  their  high  levels  of  education,  the 
rates  of  unemployment  decline  radically. 

The  significance  of  education  to  the  employment  patterns  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  median  years  of  education  attained  by  the  population  generally  and  by  the  labor  force 
Specifically  have  been  rising  steadily.  (See  Table  21).  Over  the  past  ten  years  the  median  educa- 
tion of  the  employed  rose  from  10.9  to  12.1  years  of  schooling.  The  level  of  education  among  the 
unemployed  has  also  shown  a rise.  The  higher  educational  levels  of  the  female  employed  and  unemployed 
workers  reflect  the  greater  proportion  of  women  in  the  white-collar  sector  of  the  labor  force. 

The  relatively  low  educational  levels  of  the  rural  labor  force  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
median  educational  level  of  the  employed  agricultural  workers  is  lower  than  the  median  education 
level  of  the  total  unemployed.  With  the  continued  large  decline  in  agricultural  employment  and  the 
movement  of  workers  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  migration  patterns 
are  almost  insurmountable.  This  is  true  for  both  white  and  non-white  workers  leaving  marginal  agri- 
cultural lands  seeking  urban  employment.  The  handicaps  of  poor  education  and  the  lack  of  employment 
opportunities  in  occupations- which  now  call  for  relatively  low  educational  levels  make  the  probabili- 
ties of  these  groups  getting  employment  very  small. 

The  high  educational  demands  traditionally  made  on  professional  and  technical  occupations  are 
evident.  Also  in  evidence  is  the  greater  than  high  school  education  demanded  in  the  sales  and  clerical 
fields.  The  10- 11th  grade  median  high  school  education  found  for  craftsmen  and  operatives  is  mis- 
leading. Since  educational  levels  have  risen  historically,  the  older,  more  established  workers  in 
each  of  these  fields  are  most  likely  to  have  lower  educational  levels,  bringing  the  median  figure 
down.  (See  Table  22).  This  means  that  new  young  workers  entering  the  labor  force  will  haye  to  com- 
pete with  other  young  workers  with  at  least  a high  school  education.  Laboring  jobs  and  some  of  the 
semi- sl^illed  operative  jobs  do  not  make  high  educational  demands.  But  as  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, these  jobs  are  becoming  less  significant  to  our  economy  and  offer  few  opportunities  for 
youthful  job  aspirants  flooding  the  labor  market. 

Tl^e  problems  for  the  Negro  worker  are  even  greater  than  for  the  poorly  prepared  whites.  The 
deprivation  of  the  Negro  worker  is  reflected  not  only  in  his  inability  to  get  work,  as  evidenced  in 
his  high  rates  of  unemployment,  but  in  the  types  of  work  he  gets  when  employed.  Today,  22  per  cent 
of  all  unemployed  are  Negro  workers,  although^Negroes  constitute  only  11  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 
These  figures  also  tend  to  be  underestimates  because  of  the  underemployment  of  Negroes  in  Southern 


igh  rate  of  unemployment. 
26  and  clerical  aad 


?6c.  W.  Mills  uses  this  term  to  describe  the  professional,  technical,  owner,  and  managerial 
groups  among  the  white-collar  workers.  See  White  Collar,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956, 
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Table  19 

Unemployment  rates  and  percent  distribution  of  the  unemployed  ,"*y  major  occupation  group 
Annual  averages}  1947-61 


Major^  occunation 
group 

ig6i 

ig6o* 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956^ 

1955 

195U 

1953^ 

1952 

1951 

1950 

19U9 

19U8 

19**7 

Unemployment  rate : 

6.7 

5.6 

5.5 

6.8 

b.3 

3.6 

b.O 

5.0 

2.5 

2,7 

3.0 

5.0 

5.5 

3.b 

3.6 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.6 

.9 

1.0 

1.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.9 

..k 

.3 

.3 

.6 

.3 

.b 

,b 

.b 

‘ .2 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors. 

1.8 

b;6 

l.b 

1.3 

1.7 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

1.2 

.9 

.7 

1.0 

1.6 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

VOTkpTS  a * 

3.6 

3.7 

3.7 

b.b 

2.8 

2.b 

2.6 

3.1 

1.7 

1.8 

2.1 

3.b 

3.8 

2.3 

3.b 

2.9 

2,6 

b.7 

3.7 

b.O 

2,6 

2.7 

2.b 

3.7 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

b.O 

3.5 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

6.3 

5.3 

5.3 

6.8 

3.8 

3.2 

b.O 

b.9 

2.6 

2.b 

5.6 

5.9 

8.0 

5.2 

2.9 

b.l 

3.2 

3.8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers.... ••••• 

9.6 
5.9 

7.^ 

5.7 
lb.  5 

8.0 

b.9 

7.6 

b.8 

10.9 

5.2 

6.3 

3.7 

5.b 

b.2 

5.7 

b.l 

7.6 

5.0 

3.2 

2.5 

3.9 

3.2 

b.-3  ' 
3.6 

6.8 

5.6 

5.1 

3.b 

Service  workers,  except  private 

6.0 

6.b 

7.b 

5.1 

b.8 

5.8 

5.2 

3.6 

3.7 

b.3 

6.8 

6.1 

b.8 

b.7 

5.2 

5.1 

6.2 

3.7 

3.7 

3.7 

b.2 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

5.0 

3.9 

2.3 

2.7 

12.5 

12. b 

lb.9 

9.b 

8.2 

10.2 

10.7 

6.1 

5.7 

5.6 

11.7 

12.9 

7.5 

7.5 

Percent  distribution: 

100.0 

1 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^ 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

3.3 

3.b 

3.2 

2.9 

2.7 

2.b 

2.2 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

1 

3.6 

3.1 

2.3 

3.b 

3.2 

1, 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors,^ 

Ar>-t 1 nnH  kindred  voTkers 

.2 

2.8 

9.9 

b.6 

• 2 

2.5 

9.6 
b.2 

.2 

2.b 

9.3 

.b 

2.6 

9.0 

.3 

2.3 

9.2 

.5 

2.0 

8.6 

.5 

2,2 

8.0 

.5 

2.5 

8.2 

•6 

3.8 

8.5 

.5 

2.b 

8.5 

.6 

3.2 

8.7 

.5 

3.2 

8.2 

.3 

2.9 

8.8 

«4 

3.3 
8.6 

6.3 

.4 

3.1 

9.5 

b.O 

b.b 

3.7 

3.8 

b.5 

3.6 

b,8 

5.2 

5.b 

5.7 

b.9 

b.O 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

12.1 

12.1 

12.5 

13.2 

12,0 

11.3 

12.8 

13.5 

lb.  5 

12.5 

11.5 

13.8 

26.9 

3.b 

Ib.b 

12.0 

26.0 

2.9 

13.5 

28.9 

2.6 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers 

26.0 

3.0 

10.5 

26.5 

2.9 

25.5 

2.9 

30.0 

2.6 

29.  b 
2.8 

28.5 

3.6 

28.2 

3.1 

32.1 

2.9 

26.5 

3.0 

28.8 

3.b 

29.1 

3.8 

30.5 

2.9 

Service  workers,  except  private 

9.9 

10.5 

9.5 

10.2 

10,9 

11.7 

8.7 

12.0 

10. b 

10.9 

10.3 

8.8 

3.8 

10.7 

3.8 

* 9.1 
3.8 

3.1 

12.2 

3.6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.7 

b.b 

b.O 

3.b 

3.8 

3.6 

3.2 

b.8 

13^3 

11.6 

13.9 

13.5 

13.3 

12.8 

15.3 

13.7 

lb.8 

13.1 

12.2 

lb. 2 

lb.6 

ib.O 

12.5 

9.b 

No  previous  work  experience 

. 12.2 

11.6 

9.3 

10.3 

lO.b 

8.b 

7.0 

b.b 

8.3 

7.3 

6.8 

6.6 

8.8 

}See  footnote  2,  table  6* 

^3ee  footnote  b,  table  1. 

4 See  footnote  2,  table  7. 

See  f oo^ote  2,  table  !• 

Source:  U.S,  Department  of  Labor,  SuremM  "Labor  Force, 

Employment,  and  Unemployment  Statistics,  1947*61,"  Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  October  1962,  Table  IS,  p,  14. 
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Table  20 


Unemployed  Persons  With  No  Work  Experience  in  1961,  By  Extent  of  Unemployment, 
Type  of  Job  Looked  for.  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Color 


Type  of  job  looked  for,  age. 

Eotal  looking 

for  work 

Percent  distribution  by  number  of 
weeks  unemployed 

marital  status,  and  color 

Number 
( thousands) 

Percent 

Total 

1 to  4 
weeks 

5 to  14 
weeks 

15  to  26 
weeks 

27  weeks 
or  more 

Total,  14  years  and  over... 

1,676 

100.0 

100.0 

21.9 

8.6 

36.2 

Age: 

14  to  17  years 

Marital  Status: 

Married,  spouse  present...... 

Other  marital  status  •••••••• 

368 

407 

814 

.87 

702 

728 

246 

22.0 

24.3 

48.6 
5.2 

41.9 

43.4 

14.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(1) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.4 

33.2 

28.9 

34.7 
^6.3  ! 

20.6  i 

1 

35.3 

23.8 

15.1 

28.8 
1 18.7 

1 10.7. 

7.2 

12.5 

7.2 

9.6 

7.3 
11.1 

10.2 

30.5 

48.9 

26.9 
37.7 

57.6 

Color: 

1,279 

397 

76.3 

23.7 

lob.o 

ioo.O 

1 

38.2 

17.9 

1 21.4 

1 23.5 

8.3 

9.7 

32.2 

49.0 

Looked  for  regular  full-time 

1,022 

100.0 

100.0 

22.4 

1 

I 

\ 

1 18.1 

i 

10.7 

48.8 

Age: 

25  years  and  over  

Marital  status: 

Married ^ spouse  present* • • • • 

363 

659 

315 

516 

191 

35.5 

64.5 

30.8 

50.5 
18.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

5 

1 

25.1  1 23.7 

20.9 j 15.0 

15.3^  22.3 

29.2!  18.3 

15.9;  10.1 

15.9 

7.8 

• 

14.6 

8.8 

10.6 

35.2 

56.3 

47.8 

43.8 
63.5 

ume£  uicitiwcii  ow«wuo*  •••••••• 

Color : 

734 

288 

71.8 

28.2 

100.0 

100.0 

25.8 

13.5 

I 18.8 

; 16.3 

10.0 

12.4 

45.3 

57.8 

Looked  for  temporary  or  part 

654 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

50.7 

1 

i 

1 27.8 

t 

5.3 

16.2 

Age: 

412 

63.0 

100.0 

52.7 

! 

1 

1 34.0 

4.9 

8.5 

O Q And  OV61T  ••••••••*••• 

. 242 

37.0 

100.0 

•47.2 

: 16.6 

F 

6.1 

30.1 

Mar  tt  a-t--ata  tusj^ 

Srngle. 

Married,  spouse  present 

mAY*!  ^a1  StAtUS*  ••••••** 

38T 

212 

55 

59.2 

32.4 

8.4 

100.0* 

100.0 

(1) 

50.7 

54.5 

1 

1 

j 34.1 

1 19.8 

5.5 

3.5 

9.7 

22.3 

— ^CoJLs^: 

545 

83.3 

100.0 

55.2 

i 

i 24.9 

5.8 

14.1 

Non\/hite*  •••••••••••••••••••• 

109 

16.7 

100.0 

29.1 

‘ 41.8 

! 

2.7 

« 

26.4 

(1)  Percent. not  shoMn  where  bast  is  less  than  100,000  

Source:  C.  Rosenfeld,  ”Work  Experience  of  the  population  in  1961,"  Monthly  Labor  Review, 


December  1962,  p.  1358« 
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Table  21 


Median  Years  of  School  Completed  by  the  Civilian  Noninstitutional  Population 
18  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Employment  Status  and  Sex,  1952-62 


Sex 

Labor  Force  1 

Not  in 

Labor 

Force 

Total,  18 
years  old 
and  over 

Employed 

Unemployed  1 

Total 

Total 

Agriculture 

Nonagricul- 

ture 

Both  Sexes 

Octobq£  1952  . . . . r . 

10.6 

10.9 

10.9 

(1) 

(1) 

10.1 

10.0 

March  1957  

11.0 

11.6 

11.7 

(1) 

(1) 

9.4  1 

March  1959  

11.4 

12.0 

12.0 

8.6 

12.1 

9.9 

10.5 

March  1962  

11.9 

12.1 

12.1 

8.7 

12.2 

10.6 

10.7 

Male 

October  1952  

10.1 

10.4 

10.4 

(1) 

(1) 

8.8 

8.5 

1 O C 

March  1957  

10.7 

11.1 

11.2 

(1) 

(1) 

8.9 

1 8«5 

March  1959  

11.1 

11.5 

11.7 

8.6 

12.0 

1 9.5 

1 8«  5 

March  1962  

11.6 

12.0 

12.1 

8.7 

12.1 

i 10.0 

1 8 • 7 

Female 

f-Bt^rr-Tr-rrTrn  r/  .-rj-r 

V' 

October  1932* • • • • • 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

(1) 

(1) 

11.5 

10.4 

March  1957 

11.4 

12.1 

12.1 

(1) 

(1) 

10.4 

1 10.7 

March  1959  

11.7 

12.2 

12.2 

8.8 

12.2 

10.7 

10 -9 

March  1962  

12.0 

12.2 

12.3 

9.4 

12.3 

11.5 

1 11.2 

(1)  Not  available 

Source : Manpower  Report  of  ^ President  and  A Report  of  Manpower  Requirements,  Resources, 

Utilization,  and  Training.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963. 
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Table  22 


Median  Years  of  School  Completed  by  the  Civilian  Labor  Force  18  Years 
Old  and  Over,  by  Age  and  Sex,  1952-62 


Sex 

• 18  to  24 
years 

25  to  *34 
years 

35  to  44 
years 

45  to  54 
years 

— \ 

55  to  64 
years 

65  years 
and  over 

Both  Sexes 

October  1952  

12.2 

12.1 

11.4 

8, 

,3 

8.3 

March  1957  

12.3 

12.2 

12.0 

9, 

,5 

8.5 

March  1959  

12.3 

12.3 

12.1 

10.8 

8.9 

8.6 

March  1962  

12.4 

12.4 

12.2 

11.6 

9.4 

8.8 

Male 

October  1952  

11.5 

12.1 

11.2 

8. 

7 

8.2 

March  1957  

12.1 

12.2 

11.8 

9. 

0 

8.4 

March  1959  

12.1 

12.3 

12.1 

10.4 

8.8 

8.5 

March  1962  

12.3 

12.4 

12.2 

11.1 

9.0 

8.7 

Female 

October  1952  

12.4 

12.2 

11.9 

9. 

2 

8.8 

March  1957  

12.4 

12.3 

12.1 

10. 

8 

8.8 

March  1959  

12.4 

12.3 

12.2 

11.7 

10.0 

8.8 

March  1962  

12.5 

12.4 

1 

12.3 

12.1 

10.7 

9.0 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  President  and  A Report  of  Manpower  Requirements.  Resources. 

and  Training.  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1963. 
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agricultural  industry  and  the  proportions  who  drop  out  of  the  labor  force.  Three- fourths  o^  the 
Negro  workers  are  concentrated  in  low  skill  occupations  and  in  industries  most  susceptible  to  irregu- 
lar employment. 

The  tremendous  disparities  in  the  employment  opportunities  between  white  and  non-white  workers 
is  reflected  for  males  and  feroples  in  total  unemployment  figures  and  in  long-term  unemployment.  (See 
Table  23).  The  tremendous  increase  in  long-term  unemployment  for  non-white  women  between  1960  and 
1961,  for  example,  shows  the  vagaries  of  the  economic  scene  and  of  the  labor  market  generally  and 
their  effects  on  employment  opportunitier  for  different  groups  in  the  labor  force. 


What  are  the  chances  that  young  high  school  graduates  or  high  school  dropouts  vVth  or  without 
vocational  training  will  successfully  get  work?  A stuSy  of  the  June,  1961,  high  sc  idoI  graduates  in 
the  United  States  showed  that  by  October,  1961,  850,000  of  the  1,750,000  who  had  been  graduated 
were  enrolled  in  college.  Of  the  900,000  who  did  not  go  to  college,  most  were  in  the  labor  force 
and  18  per  cent  were  unemployed.  Of  these  high  school  graduates,  two-thirds  of  th  i girls  had  clerical 
jobs  and  two-thirds  of  the  boys  semi-skilled  operative  jobs  or  unskilled  laborer  joos.  These  patterns 
were  similar  to  those  for  the  1960  graiuates.29 

Between  January,  1961,  and  October,  1961,  about  350,000  in  the  age  group  16-2^*  quit  elementary 
or  high  school,  similar  to  the  dropout  rate  a year  earlier.  In  contrast  to  the  high  school  graduates, 
the  dropouts  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  27  per  cent.  In  general,  the  dropouts  were  in  an  unfavorable 
position  when  compared  t0  the  graduates  in  the  types  of  jobs  tley  could  obta*  i.  They  were  m >re  likely 
to  be  service  workers,  undoubtedly  of  the  lowest  skill  levels,  and  farm  work  rs.  Only  1 i’^i  ) had  a 
clerical  job.  (See  Table  24).  In  contrast  to  the  10  per  cent'  of  the  graduates  who  had  part-time 
work  because  of  the  inability  to  find  full-time  emplojrment,  20  per  cent  of  the  dropouts  had  part-time 
work.  As  Secretary  Wirtz  has  put  it,  ”A  boy  or  girl  who  drops  out  of  school  today  without  an  elemental 
skill  comes  awfully  close  to  committing  economic  suicide;  for  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs  is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  every  year. ”30 

If  these  levels  of  unemployment  and  the  areas  in  which  employment  was  available  reflected  the 
purely  ratipnal  characteristics  related  to  emplo3rment,  such  as  training  and  education,  rather  than 
also  reflecting  discriminatory  hiring,  the  opportunities  for  Negroes  would  still  be  highly  limited. 
While  every  thirteenth  person  among  the  unemployed  had  less  than  five  years  of  elementary  school 
education,  one  out  of  every  five  adult  non-white  male  unemployed  persons  had  less  than  five  years  of 
formal  education. 

During  the  school  months  of  1962,  approximately  700,000  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
were  not  in  school  and  did  not  have  work;31  one  out  of  four  was  non-white.  Non-white  youths  under  19 
had  an  unemployment  rate  of  24  per  cent,  double  that  of  white  youths.  In  1962,  57  per  cent  of  the 
non-white  youths  between  20-24  years  of  age  were  school  dropouts;  among  white  youths  the  percentage 
was  28  per  cent. 

The  patterns  of  unemployment  found  for  the  nation  as  a whole  are  also  found  in  Michigan.  White- 
collar  workers  have  lower  rates  of  unemployment  than  blue-collar  workers;  non-whites  suffer  much  more 
unemployment  than  do  white  workers,  and  youthful  workers  have  a more  difficult  time  in  gaining  em- 
ployment than  do  older  workers. 32  (See  Table  25).  Again,  education  seems  to  be  the  most  crucial 
variable  in  employment. 


27 

Statement  of  W.  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Unemplo3mient  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  the  President's  Proposed  Amendments  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act,  July  8,  1963,  p.  12;  also,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor^  "Manpower  Report  of  the 
President. o£.  cit. ,p.  43. 

28u.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advanced  Summary  Special  Labor  Force 
Report,  "Emplo3mient  of  1961  High  Schools  Graduates  and  Dropouts,"  October,  1961,  pp.  1-2.  — 

29 

S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advance  Summary  Special  Labor  Force 
Report,  "Employment  of  1961  High  School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,"  October  1961,  pp.  1-2. 

30wirtz,  o£.  cit. . p.  12. 

^^Ibid. . p.  14. 

32xhe  patterns  of  unemployment  are  universal,  although  the  rates  related  to  various  social 
characteristics  vary  with  region,  social  and  economic  areas. 


Extent  of  Unemployment  in  1960  and  1961,  By  Age,  Marital  Status,  Color,  and  Sex 


Characteristics 

Unemployed  as' 
percent  of  total 
v7orking  or  looking 
for  work 

Percent 

of  unemployed  who  work.ed  during 
year  having  unejnployment  of- 

the 

15  vjeeks  or  more 

* 2 spells 

3 spells 

or.  more 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

1960 

1961 

I960 

Total,  14  years  and  over 

18.4 

17.2 

37.7 

35.4 

17.1 

16.2 

19.8 

20.4 

AGE  AND  SEX 

Male,  14  years  and  over 

19.5 

18.4 

38.4 

37.0 

17.6. 

16. .8 

22.2 

22.8 

14  to  17  years 

20.8 

19.3 

25.5 

29.7 

17.6 

16.6 

14.3 

22.5 

18  and  19  years 

35.5 

33.0 

36.1 

32.5 

20.6 

15.1 

18.2 

22.4 

20  to  24  years 

33.6 

34.8 

34.3 

36.2 

20.2 

16.1 

19.1 

19.8 

25  to  34  years 

21.1 

20.1 

36.4 

33.2 

16.4 

16.5 

22.1 

18.4 

35  to  44  years 

17.6 

15.3 

38.1 

33.5 

16.4 

18.0 

23.4 

24.0 

45  to  64  years 

15.2 

14.4 

43.7 

43.0 

17.9 

17.1 

24.5 

27.0 

65  years  and  over 

10.6 

10.8 

55.4 

61.4' 

13.7 

15.7 

35.0 

33.1 

Female,  14  years  and  over.... 

16.7 

15.3 

36.1 

31.9 

16.1 

14.9 

iH5.0 

15.2 

14  to  17  years 

13.6 

13.7 

28.4 

18.9 

17.3 

8.5 

6.2 

9.1 

18  and  19  years 

35.5 

29.9 

23.0 

21.1 

18.2 

13.2 

11.2 

8.3 

20  to  24  years 

24.1 

19.5 

31.3 

30.8 

15.0 

18.2 

. 12.2 

11.4 

25  to  34  years 

18.7 

16.2 

33.3 

33.5 

16.0 

15.9 

13.8 

15.4 

35  to  44  years 

15.5 

14.5 

42.0 

31.9 

14.9 

144  3' 

17.1 

17.4 

45  to  64  years.' 

12.5 

12.5 

44.0 

36.1 

17.2 

14.6 

19.4 

18.7 

65  years  and  over 

7.0 

8.3 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

MARITAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

Male: 

Single 

27.0 

26.1 

38.0 

38.2 

18.4 

16.8 

19.4 

22.0 

Married,  wife  present 

16.6 

15.7 

37.4 

35.2 

17.5 

16.7 

22.0 

23.0 

Other  marital  status 

28.7 

25.9 

47.6 

47.6 

16.6 

17.3 

34.1 

24.7 

Female: 

Single 

18.6 

16.7 

31.2 

29.6 

18.9 

15.2 

11.8 

11.4 

Married,  husband  present... 

15.5 

14.1 

36.7 

30.6 

15.0 

14.6 

15.3 

15.0 

Other  marital  status 

18.3 

17.5 

39.7 

37.3 

15.6 

14.9 

18.1 

19.8 

COLOR  AND  SEX 

■■ 

Both  sexes: 

White 

17.0 

15.9 

35.3 

33.8 

17.2 

16.2 

18.1 

19.0 

Nonwhite 

29.3 

27.8 

49.2 

42.3 

16.6 

16.2 

28.4 

27.1 

Male : 

White 

17.8 

16.9 

36.4 

35.7 

18.1 

17.1 

20.4 

21.0 

Nonwhite 

34.1 

31.8 

48.2 

43.3 

15.3 

15.0 

30.7 

31.4 

Female : 

White 

15.7 

14.2 

32.8 

29.9 

15.4 

14.0 

13.2 

14.4 

Nonwhite 

23.5 

22.9 

51.3 

40.4 

19.2 

18.3 

23.7 

l8.5 

(1)  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 


Source:  C.  Rosenf eld, "Work  Experience  of  the  Population  in  1961?  Monthly  Labor  Review.  December 

1962,  p.  1355. 


Table  24 


Employnent  Status  and  Major  Occupation  Group  of  June  1961  High  School  Graduates 
Not  Enrolled  in  College  and  Nongraduates  Who  Dropped  Out  of  School 

in  1961,  by  Sex,  October  1961 


Employment  status  and 
major  occupation  group 

: «fune  1961  : Nongraduates  who 
: high  school  : dropped  out  of 
: graduates  : school  in  1961 

:Both  _ :Both  : 

. Male  Female 

: sexes:  : : sexes: 

[Male  * 

» • 

Female 

Civilian  noninstitutional 
population  (thousands)  

916  3U5 

571  351* 

179 

175 

In  labor  force 

Number  (thousands)  

730  297 

1*33  239 

1^0 

89 

Percent  of  population  

79.7  36.1 

75.8  67.5 

83.8 

50.9 

Employed 

Number  (thousands ) 

599  2U2 

357  175 

108 

67 

UneiT^loyed 

Percent  of  labor  force  

17.9  18.5 

17.6  26.8 

28.0 

CJ) 

Percent  distribution  of 

employed  by  occupation  • • • • • • 

lOO.C  100.0  lOO.'O  100.0 

lOO.C 

(1/) 

Professional^  technical,  and 
kindred  workers  ••  

1.^  - 

2.5  1.1 

1.8 

(1/) 

Managers,  officials,  and 

proprietors,  except  farm  

.2  .U 

Clerical  and  ld.ndred  workers 

1*1.6  9.9 

63.2  ii.i* 

7.3 

(T/) 

Sales  workers  

5.7  1*.5 

6.5  1*.5 

3.6 

(T/) 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers 

1*.2  9.9 

.3  2.8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  • 

18.2  31.0 

9.6  17.0 

22.7 

Private  household  workers  

2.8  - 

1*.8  9.7 

1.8 

g/) 

Service  workers,  except 
private  household  

8.7  6.6 

10.1  18.2 

12.7 

(1/) 

Farmers,  farm  managers, 
laborers,  and  foremen  

7.5  ll*.0 

3.1  2i*.l* 

28.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and tmine  • 

9.5  23.6 

10.8 

17.3 

(p) 

1/  Percent  not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Advance 

Summary  Special  Labor  Force  Report,  "Employment  of  1961  High 
School  Graduates  and  Dropouts,"  October  1961,  4 
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A study  of  the  educational  background  of  job  applicants  by  the  M,E,S,C.,  November;.  1960,  showed 
that  almost  two- thirds  of  the  unemployed  job  applicants  had  not  completed  high  school.  An  examination 
of  the  educational  backgrounds  of  Michigan  workers  over  25  shows  that  in  1960,  for  urban  residents, 
40.9  per  cent  of  the  white  labor  force  over  age  25  had  a high  school  education  or  higher,  while 
only  25.2  per  cent  of  the  non-white  labor  force  had  this  much  education.  (See  Table  26).  The  con- 
trasts between  the  backgrounds  of  rural  farm  and  urban  residents  is  also  apparent  in  the  fact  that 
among  the  rural  farm  white  members  of  the  labor  force,  32.7  per  cent  had  a high  school  education  or 
higher.  For  the  non-white  population  this  figure  was  18 ..7  per  cent. 

Whether  the  lower  employment  rates  of  non-whites  is  a function  of  poorer  educational  background, 
lack  of  experience  or  training,  or  discrimination,  it  is  apparent  that  in  Michigan,  non-white  workers 
followed  the  national  pattern  of  being  concentrated  in  the  lower  manual  occupations.  For  1960  almost 
39  per  cent  of  the  employed  males  were  in  operative  or  other  semi-skilled  manual  work;  other  large 
.groups  were  in  the  laborer,  unskilled  manual  work,  14  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  in  the  manual  skilled 
occupations.  (See  Table  27)  Among  the  non-white  women  employed  workers,  more  than  50  per  cent  were 
private  household  or  service  workers. 

Among  the  unemployed,  as  might  be  expected,  the  same  concentration  of  occupations  is  found.  Of 
the  experienced  male  unemployed  in  1960  among  the  non-whites,  38.8  per  cent  were  operatives  or  kindud 
workers,  23.3  per  cent  vere  laborers,  and  9.9  per  cent  craftsmen.  The  comparable  figures  for  whites 
is  34.4  per  cent  operatives,  14.6  per  cent  laborers,  and  24.3  per  cent  craftsmen.  (See  Table  28). 
Among  experienced  non-white  female  unemployed  workers,  the  largest  concentrations  are:  26.1  per  cent 
service  workers,  20.3  per  cent  private  household  workers,  and  16.1  per  cent  operatives.  For  experi- 
enced white  female  workers  the  largest  concentration  of  unemployed  is  among  operatives  and  kindred 
workers,  35.4  per  cent;  sales  workers,  18.8  per  cent;  and  service  workers,  15.5  per  cent.  In  the 
cases  for  both  males  and  females,  the  non-white  population  has  more  disadvantages  than  the  white 
population,  suffering  from  higher  rates  of  unemployment  and  greater  concentrations  in  the  lowest 
^,^iklled  occupations  and  in  industries  with  the  greatest  amounts  of  instability  in  employment.  (See 
liable  29).  In  the  cases  of  all  workers,  it  is  apparent  that  the  patterns  of  unemployment  show  that 
the  groups  suffering  most  from  the  changing  structure  of  the  labor  market  are  those  with  the  lowest 
skills  and  with  the  poorest  education. 

Migration  and  Labor  Markets 


Have  all  the  significant  data  upon  which  vocational  education  must  be  based  been  presented?  Is 
it  enough  for  local  school  administrators  to  know  about  national  and  statewide  trehds  in  employment 
and  the  factors  which  are  related  to  unemployment?  The  answers  res.L. on  the  type  of  labor  market 
for  which  youths  are  being  prepared. 

The  labor  market  is  the  focus  for  the  analysis  of  employment  and  occupational  activities.  Labor 
markets,  however,  may  be  defined  in  a number  of  ways,  depending  upon  the  types  of  analysis  or  the 
discussion  undertaken.  For  many  purposes  the  labor  market  is  adequately  defined  in  purely  geographic 
terms,  although  even  here  we  must  recognize  the  overlapping  of  local  and  regional  markets.*  In  other 
cases,  it  is  possible  to  def^rve  labor  markets  in  terms  of  given  industries,  or  the  production  of 
given  commodities,  or  even  in  terms  of  given  union  jurisdictions .34  por  our  purposes,  we  shall  define 
the  labor  market  as  a recognizable  area  of  employment  opportunities  which  provides  a fixed  number  of 
persons  within  a given  region,  at  a given  time,  with  employment  or  potential  employment. 

A primary  question,  then,  to  be  answered  by  the  vocational  educator  is:  For  which  labor  markets 
local,  statewide,  regional,  or  national  are  we  training  our  youths?  If  youths  remain  in  the  local 
community  and  work  there  or  in  geographically  contiguous  areas  I preparation  depends  on  local  condi- 
tions, and  training  is  for  a local  labor  market.  If  youths  seek  work  elsewhere,  training  and  prep- 
aration must  be  for  labor  markets  other  than  the  local  one.  What  is  demanded  of  those  responsible 
for  the  vocational  education  of  youths  in  their  communities  is  some  knowledge  of  job-seeking  behavior. 
How  many  youths  remain  in  the  community  after  terminating  their  educations?  Which  youths  migrate 
elsewhere?  How  do  patterns  of  migration  for  males  and  females  differ? 

If  one  prepares  youths  for  labor  force  activity  beyond  the  local  labor  market,  local  economic 
trends  hardly  provide  a proper  basis  for  adequate  vocational  training.  On  the  other  hand,  preparing 
youths  for  the  local  labor  market,  must  also  reflect  the  changes  in  the  broader  economy  which  affect 
local  labor  market  employment  patterns.  What  significant -.local  trends  should  be  understood?  What 
are  the  significant  statewide,  regional,  and  national  trends? 


^%ichigan  Employment  Security  Commission,  o£.  cit. , p.  19. 

34 

S.  Nosow,  "Labor  Distribution  and  the  Normative  System"  Social  Force,  October  1956,  p.  26. 
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Table  27 

Major  Occupation  Group  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Sex  and  Color 

Michigan:  1960 


* 

Sex  and  Color 

Occupation  Group 

Male 

Femade 

White 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 

Total  Employed 

100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0* 

100.0* 

Professional,  technical,  and 
Kindred  workers 

11.0 

3.5 

14.1 

7.4 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

3.2 

.1 

.4 

mm  mm 

Managers,  officials  and 

proprietors,  ex,  farms 

9.7 

1.9 

3.4 

1.2 

Clerical  and  kindred  workers 

6.7 

5.0 

32.6 

12.7 

Sales  workers 

7.1 

1.9 

9.8 

2.6 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred 
workers 

22.3 

12.3 

1.2 

.8 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers. •• 

25.1 

38.7 

13.5 

13.0 

Private  household  workers 

.1 

.4 

5.1 

23.9 

Service  workers,  except  private 
household. 

5.1 

* 11.5 

' 14.6 

26.9 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

1.1 

.5 

.6 

.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine... 

4.8 

14.2 

.5 

1.2 

Occupation  not  reported 

^ ^ -1  1 rx  1 

3.5 

10.0 

4.4 

10.0 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  o£  the  Census.  U.S.  Census  of 

and  Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan.  Final 
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Table  29 


Industry  Group  of  Employed  Persons,  by  Color,  Michigan:  1960, 

in  Percentages 


Industry  group 


Total  Employed 

Agriculture 

Forestry  and  Fisheries  

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing  

Railroad  and  Railway  Exp.  Service  . 
trucking  Service  and  Warehousing.  . 

Other  Transportation 

Communications 

Utilities  and  San.  Service 

Wholesale  Trade  

Food  and  Dairy  Product  Stores  . . . 

Eating  and  Drinking  Places 

Other  Retail  Trade 

Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 

Business  Services  

Repair  Services . . . 

Private  Households 

Other  Personal  Services  

Entertainment  and  Recreation 

Services 

Educational  Services  : Government  . 

Private  

Welfare,  Religious,  and  Nonprofit 

Mem.  Organizations  

Hospitals 

Other  Professional  and  Related 

Services  

Public  Administration  

Industry  not  reported  


White 

100.0 


3.6 
0.1 
0.6 

4.7 
38.2 

1.0 

1.5 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

9.7 

3.5 

1.1 
1.2 

1.8 

2.3 


0.6 

4.6 

1.1 

1.2 

2 . 6 


2.5 

3.3 

2.8 


^onwhite 

100.0 

0.6 


3.6 

35.1 
0.5 
0.6 
1.1 
0.6 

1.3 

1.7 
1.5 

2.8 

5.4 
1.3 
0.6 
1.8 
8.9 

5.8 

0.7 

2.9 
0.5 

1.2 

6.1 


1.5 

5.5 
8.4 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population:  1960.  General 

Social  and  Economic  Characteristics,  Michigan.  Final  Report  PC  (1)-24C. 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. , Table  61. 


Appropriate  planning  on  the  part  of  administrators  might  start  with  some  analysis  of  labor  mar- 
ket participatjon  by  youths  of  the  community.  The  ideal  situation,  of  course,  is  to  have  continual 
follow-up  studies.  This  would  give  an  absolute  picture  of  the  labor  force  patterns  for  the  youths 
trained  in  the  local  community.  This  microscopic  analysis,  while  valuable  for  the  diagnosis  of 
patterns  and  trends,  might  miss  the  broader  changes  which  affect  the  particular  community. 

Other  techniques  can  rely  essentially  upon  census  data.  What  has  been  happening  to  the  popula- 
tion of  given  local  communities?  What  has  been  happening  to  employment  patterns?  If  migration  has 
significantly  affected  local  populations,  how  must  this  be  translated  into  vocational  training? 

If  industrial  trends  have  significantly  affected  local  job  opportunities,  how  might  these  be  trans- 
lated into  vocational  training? 

Judging  from  the  specific  offerings  and  the  types  of  orientations  of  the  local  school  systems, 
the  more  traditional  concepts  of  a labor  market  remain,  in  terms  of  purely  local  job  opportunities. 
When  society  is  founded  upon  an  agricultural  base  and  the  service  industries  tied  to  the  agricultural 
community,  such  a concept  of  vocational  education  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  youth  and  of  the  entire 
community. 


However,  this  concept  and  the  vocational  needs  of  youth,  is  being  questioned  because  of  data 
which  reflect  changing  economic  and  demographic  characteristics  of  communities  and  of  broader  regions. 

Studies  of  the  demographic  changes  in  recent  decades  indicate  the  tremendous  mobility  of  the 
population.  About  7 per  cent  of  all  male  workers  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  do  not  reside 
in  the  same  county  in  which  they  resided  a year  previously.  More  than  5 per  cent  of  the  nation's 
inhabitants  move  from  one  county  to  another  in  the  course  of  a year.^^ 

In  Michigan,  the  changes  have  been  no  less  pronounced.  During  the  decade  of  the  1950's,  156,000 
persons  migrated  to  Michigan,  which  constituted  2.4  per  cent  of  the  state's  population  in  1950.36  Of 
course,  population  growth  and  population  changes  due  to  in-or  out-migration  did  not  affect  all  of 
Michigan's  counties  in  the  same  way. 

Populous  counties  have  tended  to  gain  population,  while  the  least  populous  continue  to  lose 
population.  In  fact,  maximum  population  was  reached  in  Antrim,  Manistee,  Menominee,  and  Sanilac 
counties  in  1900.  (See  Table  30).  This  pattern  of  maximum  population  during  previous  decades  typi- 
fies most  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  northern  lower  peninsula  counties.  In  contrast  19  southern 
Michigan  counties  have  more  than  doubled  population  since  1910.  In  Michigan,  18  counties  have  less 
than  10,000  population  while  16  counties  have  100,000  or  more.  As  might  be  expected,  15  of  the  18 
least  populous  counties  are  entirely  rural,  while  11  of  the  16  most  populous  are  more  urban  than 
rural . 37 

« 

The  distribution  of  population  has  marked  significance  for  the  patterns  of  industrial  growth 
and  development.  The  larger  the  concentration  of  population,  the  mure  services  may  be  provided  in 
the  community.  The  notable  increase  in  trade  and  services  in  Michigan  is  directly  related  to  the 
increase  in  urban  concentrations  of  population. 

The  extent  to  which  this  concentration  of  population  is  a function  of  migration  is  quite  clear 
from  the  changes  during  the  past  two  decades.  Contrast  Macomb  County  which  had  a 78  per  cent  in- 
migration  during  the  1950 's  with  Alger  or  Missaukee  counties  with  their  more  than  20  per  cent  out- 
migration for  the  same  decade.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  persons  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  go 
to  Macomb  County,  or  even  remain  in  the  state,  but  it  does  mean  that  most  of  them  go  to  the  more 
populous  parts  of  the  state.  (See  Tables  31  and  32).  While  there  are  no  actual  figures  which  show 
the  extent  to  which  particular  age  groups  leave  or  enter  given  counties,  one  can  make  significant 
inferences  about  the  likelihood  of  any  age  group's  leaving  or  remaining. 

To  point  up  the  significance  of  out-migration  to  vocational  education,  a cohort  analysis  was 
made  of  specific  age  groups  which  provide  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  We  were  interested 
in  finding  out  how  many  of  those  youths  who  entered  the  labor  force  between  1950  and  1960  remained 
in  their  local  communities.* *  Recognizing  natural  changes  in  population  and  some  in-migration  in 


35Bogue,  o£.  cit.  . p.  375. 

36 

J.  F.  Thaden,  "Population  of  Michigan  Counties  --  Projection  to  1970,"  Technical  Bulletin 
B-24  E.  Lansing,  Michigan:  Institute  for  Community  Development,  Continuing  Education  Service, 

Michigan  State  University,  1962,  p.  12. 

^^Ibid. . p.  22. 

*Since  the  census  provides  us  with  demographic  and  labor  force  data  for  counties,  the  county 
was  operationally  established  as  the  geographic  bounds  of  the  local  community  and  the  local  labor 
market • 


Table  30 


Population  of  Michigan  by  Counties : 1900  to  1960 


County 

1960 

1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Alcona 

6,352 

5,856 

5,463 

4,989 

5,912 

5,703 

5,691 

Alger 

9,250 

10,007 

10,167 

9,327 

9,983 

7,675 

5,868 

Allegan 

57,729 

47,493 

41,839 

38,974 

37,540 

39,819 

38,812 

Alpena 

28,556 

• •••Savaa 

22.189 

a**a«%aa«a 

20,766 

18,574 

17,869 

19,965 

18,254 

Antrim 

10,373 

10,721 

i0,964’ 

• **«««aaaa 

9,979 

• •••••••aa 

11,543 

• •••aaaaaa 

15,692 

• •••••••aataa 

16,568 

Arenac 

9,860 

9,644 

9,233 

8,007 

9,460 

9,640 

9,821 

Baraga 

7,151 

8,037 

9,356 

9,168 

7,662 

6,127 

4,320 

Barry 

31,738 

26,183 

• •••av*aaa 

22,613 

20,928 

21,383 

22,633 

22,514 

Bay 

107,042 

88,461 

74,98i 

^ 69,474 

69,54s 

• ••••aaaaa 

68,238 

• •••••••••aaai 

62,378 

Benzie 

7,834 

8,306 

7,800 

6,587 

6,947 

10,638 

9,685 

Berrien 

149,865 

115,702 

89,117 

81,066 

62,653 

53,622 

49,165 

Branch 

34,903 

30,202 

25 , 845 

23,950 

23,997 

25 , 605 

27,811 

Calhoun 

‘i3^,‘35S' 

••*^4;^66’ 

**S7;643- 

'"mm’ 

"'mm' 

'••4$;3i5 

Cass 

36,932 

28,185 

21,910 

20,888 

20,395 

20,624 

20,876 

Charlevoix 

13,421 

13,475 

13,031 

11,981 

15,788 

19,157 

13,956 

Cheboygan 

14,550 

13,731 

13,644 

11,502 

13,991 

17,872 

15,516 

Chippewa 

•'•2$;s66- 

■••i7;dor 

■••S5;647* 

"'mm' 

■'•i4;4;2- 

"’mm 

Clare 

11,647 

10,253 

9,163 

7,032 

8,250 

9,240 

8,360 

Clinton 

37,969 

31,195 

26,671 

24,174 

23,110 

23,129 

25,136 

Crawford 

4,971 

4,151 

3,765 

3,097 

4,049 

3,934 

2,943 

Delta 

**34;i§d*' 

•34;63r' 

”mm 

Dickinson 

23,917 

24,844 

28,731 

29,941 

19,456 

20,524 

17,890 

Eaton 

49,684 

40,023 

34,124 

31,728 

29,377 

30,499 

31,668 

Emmet 

15,904 

16,534 

15,791 

15,109 

15,639 

18,561 

15,931 

Genesee 

•^^7;^44*' 

"mm" 

**4i;804 

Gladwin 

10,769 

9,451 

9,385 

7,424 

8,827 

8,413 

6,564 

Gogebic 

24,370 

27,053 

31,797 

31,577 

33,225 

23,333 

16,738 

Grand  Traverse 

33,490 

28,598 

23,390 

20,011 

19,518 

23,784 

20,479 

Gratiot 

•*33;4i§** 

••3^,*265* 

"mm" 

‘mm’’ 

"mm 

Hillsdale 

34,742 

31,916 

29,092 

27,417 

28,161 

29,673 

29,865 

Houghton 

35,654 

39,771 

47,631 

52,851 

71,930 

88,098 

66,063 

Huron 

34,006 

33,149 

32,584 

31,132 

32,786 

34,758 

34,162 

Ingham 

'2ii,*2§6** 

•it2;94i*- 

*i3d;M^** 

■il6;567*’ 

**di;554*- 

••53;3i0** 

"mm 

Ionia 

43,132 

38,158 

35,710 

35,093 

33,087 

33,550 

34,329 

Iosco 

16,505 

10,906 

8,560 

7,517 

8,199 

9,753 

10,246 

Iron 

• •••••••••••••a 

Isabella 

17,184 

35,34§ 

17,692 

**2S;9^** 

20,243 

25,9§i 

20,805 

22,107 

• ••••••••a 

22,6i6 

• 15,164 

"mm" 

8,990 

’mim"" 

Jackson 

131,994 

108,168 

93,108 

92,304 

72,539 

53,426 

48,222 

Kalamazoo 

169,712 

126,707 

100,085 

91,368 

71,225 

60,427 

44,310 

Kalkaska 

4,382 

4,597 

5,159 

3,799 

5,577 

8,097 

7,133 

Kent  ***** 

363;i§7’ ■ 

*^46;33S*’ 

•^46;5ii** 

*iS5;64r* 

•i5$;i45** 

'imm 

. fi 


Table  30  (con't) 


County 

19-60 * 

1950 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Keweenaw 

2,417 

2,918 

4,004 

5,076 

6,322 

7,156 

3,217 

Lake 

5 ,'338 

5,257 

4,798 

4,066 

4,437 

4,939 

4,957 

Lapeer 

41,926 

35,794 

32,116 

28,348 

25,782 

26,033 

27,641 

Leelanau 

9,321 

8,647 

8,436 

8,206 

9,061 

10,608 

10,556 

Lenawee 

• • • • 7T,78’9‘  • 

■ ■ ■6*4V6'29‘  ■ 

■ ■ 5'3‘,iro’  • 

■ ■ V9V8’4‘9‘  ■ 

• * •4y,y67*  • 

47,907 

0 0 0^  0^  0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
48,406 

Livingston 

38,233 

26,725 

20,863 

19,274 

17,522 

17,736 

19,664 

Luce 

7,827 

8,147 

7,423 

6,528 

6,149 

4,004 

2,983 

]^^ckinac 

10,853 

9,287 

9,438 

8,783 

8,026 

9,249 

7,703 

Macomb 

■ ■ • 4D5;BD4’  ■ 

■ 184‘,5’6V  • 

• 107',  BBB*  • 

■ • 77-,14-6-  • 

• ■ BBU’oy  • 

32,606 

33,244 

Manistee 

19,042 

18,524 

18,450 

17,409 

20,899 

26,688 

27,856 

Marquette 

56,154 

47,654 

47,144 

44,076 

45,786 

46,739 

41,239 

Mason 

21,929 

20,474 

19,378 

18,756 

19,831 

21,832 

18,885 

Mecosta 

■ • • • 2V,D5r  • ■ 

■ 18-,9’6B’  ■ 

■ ■ r6V9'0!2-  • 

■ • • 

■ * • 

• • •—  S • 

19,466 

20,693 

Menominee 

24,685 

25,299 

24,883 

23,652 

23,778 

25,648 

27,046 

Midland 

51,450 

35,662 

27,094 

19,150 

17,237 

14,005 

14,439 

Missaukee 

6,784 

7,458 

8,034 

6,992 

9,004 

10,606 

9,308 

Monroe 

■ ■ • ■ 

• 73V6’6*6’  ■ 

• • SS'.feib’  ■ 

• ■ 5*2’,  V85’  ■ 

3>,115 

• • •3-2V9ir  ■ 

32,754 

Montcalm 

35,795 

31,013 

28,581 

27,471 

30,441 

32,069 

32,754 

Montmorency 

4,424 

4,125 

3,840 

2,814 

4,089 

3,755 

3,234 

>ftiskegon 

149,943 

121,545 

94,501 

84,630 

62,362 

40,577 

37,036 

Newaygo 

■ ■ * ^4’,1’6D’  ■ ■ 

■ ■2l-,5’67’  ■ 

19,286 

17,029 

17,378 

• •mmtrmm*  mm 

19,220 

17,673 

Oakland 

690,259 

396,001 

254,068 

211,251 

90,050 

49,576 

44,792 

Oceana 

16,547 

16^105 

14,812 

13,805 

15,601 

18,379 

16,644 

0gemax7 

9,680 

9,345 

8,720 

6,595 

7,786 

8,907 

7,765 

Ontonagon 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ lb’,*2B*2’  • 

11,359 

11,114 

12,428 

8,650 

aaaa^caaaaa 

6,197 

Osceola 

13,595 

13,797 

13,309 

12,806 

15,221 

"17,889 

17,859 

Oscoda 

3,447 

3,134 

2",  543 

1,728 

1,783 

2,027 

1,468 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

7,545 

• • • ■9S;7i*9’  ■ ■ 

6,435 

73,751 

5,827 

59,660 

5,554 

54,858 

6,043 

47,660 

6,552 

45,301 

6.175 

aaaa^aaaaaa 

39,667 

Presque  Isle 

13,117 

11,996 

12,250 

11,330 

12,131 

11,249 

8,821 

Roscommon 

7,200 

5,916 

3,668 

2,055 

2,032 

2,274 

1,787 

Saginaxi7 

190,752 

153,515 

130,468 

120,717 

100,286 

89,290 

81,222 

St  • Clair 

91,599 

76,222 

67,563 

• ••mrnmmmmm 

58,009 

m r m m m m m 

52,341 

aaaa^aaaaaa 

55,228 

St.  Joseph 

42,332 

35,071 

31,749 

30,618 

26,818 

25,499 

23,889 

Sanilac 

32,314 

30,837 

30,114 

27,751 

31,237 

33,930 

35,055 

Schoolcraft, 

8,953 

9,148 

9,524 

8,451 

9,977 

8,681 

7.887 

Shiawassee 

53,446 

45,967 

41,207 

39,517 

35,924 

mmmmrmrnmmm 

* 33,246 

aaaa^aaa«aa 

33,866 

Tuscola 

43,305 

38,258 

35,694 

32,934 

33,320 

34,913 

35,890 

Van  Buren 

48,395 

39,184 

35,111 

32,637 

30,715 

33,185 

33,274 

Washtenaw 

172,440 

134,606 

80,810 
• ••  0 w m m % m m 

65,530 

49,520 

44,714 

47,761 

Wayne 

2,666;297  2, 

435,235  2 

,015,623  1 

',888,946’ i 

,177,645 

531,590 

348,793 

Wexford 

18,466 

18,628 

17,976 

16,827 

18,207 

20,769 

16,845 

MICHIGAN 

7,823,194  6, 

372,009  5 

,256,106  4 

,842,325  3 

,668,412  2 

,810,172  2 

,420,982 

Source:  J.F. 

Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan 

Counties, 

Pro.i actions  to  1970 

, Technical 

o 


Table  31 


Natural  Increase  Rates  and  Net  Migration  Rates,  by  Counties 
Intercensal  Periods  1940-1950  and  1950-1960 


County 


Natural  Increase  Rate^ 
1940-1950  1950-1960 


Net  Migrat 
1940-1950^' 


Alcona 

10.1 

8.0 

-2.9 

Alger 

16.3 

13.0 

-17.4 

Allegan 

9.9 

15.7 

3.6 

Alpena 

14.7 

18.9 

-8.0 

Antrim 

8.3 

9.0 

-9.8 

Arenac 

9.2 

10.6 

-4.6 

Baraga 

9.5 

9.5 

-22.4 

Barry 

7.8 

12.2 

8.2 

Bay 

15.2 

18.7 

1.8 

Benzie 

8.4 

9.6 

-1.5 

Berrien 

12.0 

18.0 

16.0 

Biranch 

7.3 

9.9 

9.5 

Calhoun 

12.2 

16.2 

14.0 

Cass 

4.8 

8.2 

23.7 

Charlevoix 

10.1 

10.3 

-6.2 

Cheboygan 

11.9 

13.8 

-11.0 

Chilppewa 

15.7 

20.1 

-10.7 

Clare 

11.9 

15.4 

-0.2 

Clinton 

12.1 

18.9  _ 

4.4 

Crawford 

6.8 

13.2  / 

3.7 

Delta 

11.3 

14.5 

-14.0 

Dickinson 

11.0 

10.3 

-23.2 

Eaton 

10.2 

15.3 

7.0 

Emmet 

11.5 

13.1 

-6.5 

Genesee 

16.0 

23.7 

1.8 

Gladwin 

14.3 

13.6 

-13.3 

Gogebic 

9.8 

7.7 

-23.5 

Grand  Traverse 

11.6 

15.1 

10.1 

Gratiot 

13.1 

16.7 

-9.8 

Hillsdale 

8.9 

12.3 

-0.1 

Houghton 

5.1 

4.3 

-22.1 

Huron 

13.4 

17.4 

-11.4 

Ingham 

15.3 

20.1 

9.6 

Ionia 

10.2 

14.4 

-3.2 

lesco 

11.2 

19.7 

15.5 

Iron 

9.4 

7.7 

-20.7 

Isabella 

14.2 

18.1 

-7.0 

Jackson. 

11.0 

15.5 

4.6 

Kalamazoo 

13.0 

17.5 

9.8 

Ka  Ilea  ska 

9.4 

8.2 

-19.6 

Kent  ■ 

12.4 

18  *8 

4.0 

of  Michigan 


ion  Rate 
1950-1960^ 

0.2 

-20.1 

4.1 

7.1 

-12.0 

-8.4 

-20.1 

7.7 
0.4 

-15.0 

8.9 

4.8 

-2.5 

21.4  . 

-10.7 

-8.3 

-9.5 

-2.9 

0.8 

5.3 

-10.6 

-13.9 

6.5 

-16.7 

9.8 

-0.6 

-17.2 

0.6 

-6.8 

-4.0 

-14.5 

-15.0 

-0 . 1 

-2.3 

26.6 

-10.4 

2.0 

5.1 

13.5 

-12.6 

4.8 


County 


Table  31  (con't) 


Natural  Increase  Rate^  Net  Migration  Rate 

.1940«»1950  1950-1960  1 940 - 1 950^  1 95 0 - 1960^ 


Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

2.1 

4.0 

9.3 

-1.6 

3.1 

14.6 

-28.7 

5.3 

9 9 

-15.7 

-1.6 

Leelanau 

Lenawee 

9.3 

11.9 

13.7 

16.4 

-6.5 

7.8 

X • 3 

-6.4 

2.3 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

9.3 
11.4 
12.0  . 
18.3 
7.9 

15.3 
11.7 
• 16.3 

25.9 
9.8 

18.6 

-1.8 

-13.3 

47.7 

-7.0 

24.6 

-15.4 

-0.8 

73.1 

-7.1 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

10.3 

3.8 

9.4 

13.1 

22.1  - 

13.2 
10.9 
12.0 
12.8 

25.2 

-9.6 

-2.3 

0.1 

-11.2 

6.6 

3.5 

-4.2 

-1.7 

-15.1 

13.5 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

13.4 

11.7 

9.6 

13.1 

18.2 

12.9 

19.0 
13.4 

11.9 

21.0 

-19.6 

16.2 

-0.5 

-5.7 

8.3 

-21.3 

11.4 

1.1 

-5.1 

0.0 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

10.8 

17.4 

8.8 

10.9 

7.2 

14.7 

23.1 

13.5 

10.1 

10.6 

1.0 

34.5 

0.1 

-3.9 

-16.0 

-3.6 

42.6 

-10.9 

6.7 

-7.8 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle 

11.8 

11.0 

12.1 

15.1 

15.3 

11.9 
11.7 

15.5 

19.5 

18.9 

-7.6 

11.5 

-2.0 

6.6 

-16.9 

-13.2 

-2.3 

0.4 

11.1 

-10.4 

Roscommon 

Saginaw 

10.5 

14.7 

9.9 

20.3 

48.0 
9 1 

10.7 

St.  Clair 
St.  Joseph 

11.9 

10.2 

15.1 

12.1 

7.6 
n ^ 

0.6 
"7  O 

Sanilac 

10.9 

12.8 

U • J 

-8.0 

7 .3 

-8.4 

Schoolcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 
♦ 

Washtenaw 

13.5 
12.2 
11.2 

6.4 

14.5 

15.4 

17.5 
. 14.7 

11.1 

20.0 

-16.8 

-0.7 

-3.8 

5.8 

25.8 

-17.4 

-2.6 

-2.5 

11.1 

5.2 

Wayne 

Wexford 

MICHIGAN 

13.6 

11.4 

17.6 

13.3 

5.9 

-7.5 

-9.0 

-14.1 

13.3 

ia.„i,„ 

6.2 

2.5 

a.  Corrected  for  underregistration  of  births 

b.  Migration  as  a percentage  of  1940.,  population 

c.  Migration  as  a percentage  of  1950  population 

Source:  J.F.  Thaden»  Population  of  Michigan  Counties,  Pro  lections  to  1970,  Technical 

jDUlletin  B-24,  Continuing  Education  Service,  lEchigan  StatT^niversity,  liar.  1962. 


Table  32 

Components  of  Population  Change  in  Counties 
of  Michigan:  1940  to  1960 


1950  to  1960  X940  to  1950 


County 

Population 

Natural 

Net 

Population 

Natural 

Net 

Change 

Increase^  Migration 

Change 

Increase^  Migration 

Alcona 

496 

484 

12 

416 

575 

-159 

Alger 

-757 

1,257 

-2,014 

-114 

1,645 

-1,759 

Allegan 

10,236 

8,285 

1,951 

5,924 

4,445 

1,479 

Alpena 

6,367 

4,787 

1,580 

1,504 

3,152 

-1,648 

Antrim 

-348 

942 

-1,290 

-173 

896 

-1,069 

Arenac 

216 

1,030 

-814  ^ 

449 

868 

-419 

Baraga 

-886 

726 

-1,612 

-1,261 

819 

-2,080 

Barry 

5,555 

3,551 

2,004 

3,746 

1,904 

1,842 

Bay 

18,581 

18,217 

364 

13,700 

12,388 

1,312 

Benzie 

-472 

777 

-1,249 

557 

672 

-115 

Berrien 

34,163 

23,918 

10,245 

26,605 

12,321 

14,284 

Branch 

4,701 

3,247 

1,454 

4,497 

2,043 

2,454 

Calhoun 

18,045 

21,039 

-2,994 

26,315 

13,045 

13,270 

Cass 

8,747 

2,719 

6,028 

6,384 

1,210 

5,174 

Charlevoix 

-54 

1,382 

-1,436 

532 

1,329 

-797 

Cheboygan 

819 

1,954 

-1,135 

132 

1,630 

-1,498 

Chippewa 

3,449 

6,212 

-2,763 

1,499 

4,464 

-2,965 

Clare 

1,394 

1,695 

-301 

1,134 

1,149 

-15 

Clinton 

6,774 

6,541 

233 

4,666 

3,509 

1,157 

Crawford 

820 

600 

220 

404 

266 

138 

Delta 

1,385 

4,864 

-3,479 

-977 

3,776 

-4,753 

Dickinson 

-927 

2,532 

-3,459 

-3,711 

2,920 

-6,631 

Eaton 

9,661 

7,068 

2,593 

6,130 

3,753 

2,377 

Emmet 

-630 

2,128 

-2,758 

834 

1,858 

-1,024 

Genesee 

103,350 

76,697 

26,653 

43,842 

39,840 

4,002 

Gladv/in 

1,318 

1,371 

-53 

108 

1,348 

-1,240 

Gogebic 

-2,683 

1,958 

-4,641 

-4,576 

2,853 

-7,429 

Grand  Traverse 

4,892 

4,709 

183 

5,346 

3,008 

2,338 

Gratiot 

3,583 

5,863 

-2,280 

1,132 

4,313 

-3,181 

Hillsdale 

2,826 

4,088 

-1,262 

2,718 

2,745 

-27 

Houghton 

-4,117 

1,639 

-5,756 

-8,431 

2,234 

-10,665 

Huon 

857 

5,830 

-4,973 

699 

4,402 

-3,703 

Ingham 

38,355 

38,589 

-234 

36,656 

23,561 

13,095 

Ionia 

4,974 

5,839 

-865 

2,645 

3,774 

-1,129 

Iosco 

5,599 

2,702 

2,897 

2,398 

1,079 

1,319 

Iron 

-508 

1,335 

-1,843 

-2,400 

1,763 

-4,163 

Isabella 

6,384 

5,813 

571 

2,063 

3,956 

-1,893 

Jackson 

24,069 

18,552 

5,517 

15,280 

11,027 

4,253 

Kalamazoo 

43,005 

25,878 

17,127 

24,794 

14,807 

9,987 

Kalkaska 

-215 

366 

-581 

-549 

459 

-1,008 

Kent 

74,895 

61,040 

13,855 

42,926 

33,137 

9,789 

Table  32  (con't) 


1950  to  1960 


1940  to  1950 


County 

Population 

Natural 

Net 

Population  Natural 

Net 

Change 

Increase^  Migration 

Change 

Increase^ 

Migrat ion 

Keweenaw 

-501 

-43 

-458 

-1,072 

73 

-1,145 

Lake 

- 81 

163 

-82 

479 

203 

276 

Lapeer 

6,132 

5,672 

460 

3,857 

3,156 

701 

Leelanau 

674 

1,228 

-554 

249 

793 

-544 

Lenawee 

13,160 

11,673 

1,487 

11,222 

7,066 

4,156 

Livingston 

11,508 

4,942 

6,566 

6,042 

2,204 

3,838 

Luce 

-320 

935 

-1,255 

753 

885 

-132 

Mackinac 

» 

1,566 

1,639 

-73 

-130 

1,122 

-1,252 

Macomb 

220,843 

76,357 

144,486 

77,844 

26,722 

51,122 

Manistee 

518 

1,829 

-1,311 

168 

1,456 

-1,288 

Marquette 

8,500 

6,823 

1,677 

312 

4,873 

-4,561 

l^son 

1,455 

2,312 

-857 

1,221 

1,753 

-532 

Mecosta 

2,083 

2,408 

-325 

1,722 

1,707 

15 

Menominee 

-614 

3,207 

-3,821 

491 

3,273 

-2,782 

Midland 

15,788 

10,970 

4,818 

8,708 

6,923 

1,785 

Missaukee 

-674 

915 

-1,589 

-529 

1,038 

-1,567 

Monroe 

25,454 

16,830 

8,624 

17,272 

7,830 

9,442 

Montcalm 

4,782 

4,448 

334 

2,705 

2,848 

-143 

Montmorency 

299 

509 

-210 

303 

521 

-218 

^hlskegon 

28,398 

28,430 

-32 

27,426 

19,646 

7,780 

Newaygo 

2,593 

3,367 

-774 

2,404 

2,205 

199 

Oakland 

294,258 

125,514 

168,744 

143,461 

56,282 

87,179 

Oceana 

442 

2,193 

-1,751 

1,388 

1,368 

20 

Ogemaw 

335 

962 

-627 

647 

984 

-337 

^ Ontonagon 

302 

1,102 

-800 

-1,031 

778 

-1,809 

Osceola 

-202 

1,623 

-1,825 

583 

1,582 

-999 

Oscoda 

313 

384 

-71 

601 

310 

291 

Otsego 

1,110 

1,083 

27 

627 

744 

-117 

Ottawa 

24,968 

16,781 

8,187 

14,032 

10,077 

3,955 

Presque  Isle 

1,121 

2,368 

-1,247 

i209 

1,848 

-2,057 

Roscommon 

1,284 

650 

634 

2,258 

501 

1,757 

Saginaw 

37,237 

35,000 

2,237 

23,538 

20,748 

2,787 

St.  Clair 

15,602 

15,018 

584 

15,743 

9,949 

5,794 

St.  Joseph 

7,261 

4,694 

2,567 

3,565 

3,398 

167 

Sanilac 

1,477 

4,054 

-2,577 

909 

3,315 

-2,406 

Schoolcraft 

-1.95 

1,397 

-1,592 

-338 

1,260 

-1,598 

Shiawassee 

7,479 

8,696 

-1,217 

5,002 

5,306 

-304 

Tuscola 

5,047 

6,020 

-973 

2,764 

4,120 

-1,356 

Van  Buren 

9,211 

4,865 

4,346 

4,396 

2,373 

2,023 

Washtenaw 

37,834 

30,800 

7,034 

40,758 

16,559 

24,199 

Wayne 

231,062 

450,689 

-219,627 

421,943 

302,777 

119,156 

Wexford 

- 162 

2,465 

-2,627 

734 

2,078 

-1,344 

MICHIGM 

1,451,428  1 

,289,196 

162,2321, 

106,658 

777,597 

329,061 

a - corrected  for  underregistration  of  births. 

Source:  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  of  Michigan  Counties.  Projections  to  1970,  Technical 

Bulletin  B-24,  Continuing  Education  Service,  Michigan  State  University, 
March  1962. 


a 


a 


the  various  age  groups,  we  feel  that  the  analysis  gives  a fairly  accurate  indication  of  the  number 
of  youths  trained  in  the  local  community  who  are  likely  to  remain  in  it. 

Those  persons  who  were  5-9  years  old  in  1950  would  be  15-19  years  old  in  1960.  This  group  would 
have  entered  the  labor  force  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1950* s.  Those  persons  who  were  10-14  in  1950 
were  in  the  20-24  year  age  group  in  1960,  and  would  have  entered  the  labor  force  all  through  the 
1950* s.  Those  persons  who  were  in  the  15-19  year  age  group  in  1950  started  to  enter  the  labor  force 
during  the  early  1950* s and  constituted  the  25-29  year  old  group  in  1960. 

As  an  example,  there  were  180  persons  in  the  5 to  9-year-old  group  in  Alcona  County  in  1950. 

If  there  had  been  no  deaths  and  no  in-  or  out-migrations,  there  should  have  been  180  persons  in  the 
15-19  age  group  in  1960.  However,  there  was  an  11.7  per  cent  decrease  in  this  number,  an  8.5  per 
cent  decrease  for  males  and  a 15.1  per  cent  decrease  for  females.  (See  Table  33).  The  group  which 
was  10-14  years  old  in  1950  and  20-24  in  1960  had  decreased  by  45.9  per  cent,  and  the  group  which 
was  15-19  in  1950  and  25-g5.  .in  1960  had  decreased  by  40.9  per  cent.  Although  the  over-all  net  change 
in  the  population  through  migration  was  only  1.4  per  cent,  it  is  clear  that  the  youths  of  this  county 
left  in  very  large  numbers  during  the  1950*s,  balanced  by  some  in-migration  of  older  persons. 

Alger  County,  with  the  same  large  declines  in  the  numbers  of  youths  and  young  adults,  did  not  have 
this  out-migration  balanced  by  the  in-migration  of  other  age  groups  and  shows  an  over-all  net  out- 
migration of  20.6  per  cent.  Fifty- four  of  Michigan *s  83  counties  had  some  loss  through  migration 
during  the  decade  of  the  1950*s.  Thirty-six  counties  had  more  than  40  per  cent  net  out-migration  of 
youths  who  were  between  10-14  and  20-24  during  the  decade,  and  35  counties  which  had  a net  out-mi- 
gration of  30  per  cent  or  more  for  those  between  ages  15-19  and  25-29  during  the  decade. 

These  statistics  show  that  a very  large  segment  of  Michigan*s  youthful  population  leaves  local 
communities  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  The  largest  proportion  undoubtedly  go  to  urban  centers  within 
the  state  and  become  part  of  the  statistics  showing  the  tremendous  growths  of  population  for  such 
counties  as  Oakland,  Macomb,  and  Genesee.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  movement  for  many  counties  is 
obscured  by  the  census  procedure  started  in  1950  of  counting  youths  as  residents  of  counties  in  which 
they  are  attending  college;  this  would  have  a large  effect  on  Ingham,  Kalamazoo,  and  Washtenaw 
counties. 

To  what  extent  should  one  assume  that  these  patterns  of  mobility,  population  growth  and  decline 
will  continue?  Dr.  J.  F.  Thaden  of  Michigan  State  University  has  made' demographic  projections  for 
all  of  Michigan  and  its  counties  for  1970  using  three  different  methods.  . (See  Table  34).  In  all 
three  cases  the  projections  are  based  upon  past  trends. 

Projections  A and  C are  both  based  upon  the  dynamic  forces  which  have  been  gaining  or  losing 
momentum  over  the  past  two  decades.  Projection  B is  more  static,  neglecting  the  direction  of  these 
trends.  There  undoubtedly  are  populations  which  reach  an  equilibrium  point,  beyond  which  populations 
change  little  and  migration  just  about  disappears;  for  example,  Alcona  or  Barry  counties  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  or  Lapeer  county  in  the  lower. 

The  projections  for  each  of  the  counties,  however,  do  show  many  losses  over  the  next  decade  and 
in  every  case  these  losses  arise  through  out-migration  of  youths.  Forty- three  counties  are  expected 
to  lose  population  during  the  1960-70  intercensal  period,  from  a small  loss  of  100  persons  for 
Lake  or  Oscoda  counties  to  a large  one  of  145,000  for  Wayne  county.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  movement,  essentially  residential,  will  affect  labor  market  patterns.  In  the  former 
cases,  however,  these  reinforce  previous  trends  which  have  already  radically  affected  the  labor  market 
and  vocational  needs  of  the  youth  of  these  communities. 

Vocational  Training  for  Local  Labor  Markets 

Most  of  the  youths  of  Michigan,  the  largest  proportion  of  which  are  concentrated  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  initially  seek  work  within  these  areas.  Metropolitan  school  administrators,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  vocational  needs  of  youth,  must  build  their  programs  upon  the  broader  occupational 
trends  which  have  been  discussed.  The  patterns  of  occupational  distribution  and  the  needs  of  metro- 
politan labor  markets  reflect  those  trends  which  exist  for  the  state  and  for  the  nation.  Is  this 
also  true  for  school  administrators  in  the  less  populous  school  districts? 

Counties  which  have  lost  the  largest  number  of  youths  through  migration  represent  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  local  school  districts  within  the  state,  although  not  a comparable  proportion  of 
students.  Problems  of  vocational  curricular  planning  facing  school  administrators  in  these  less 
urbanized  areas  are  quite  different  from  those  which  exist  in  the  urban  "centers , Vocational  planning 
could  be  based  on  local  needs  or  upon  the  needs  of  those  youths  who  will  leave  the  community.  Does 
it  make  sense  any  longer  to  prepare  youths  for  local  labor  markets?  Is  it  financially  possible  to 
prepare  youths  both  for  local  conditions  and  for  labor  market  conditiohs  more  characteristic  of 
the  state  or  of  the  nation  as  a whole? 


Table  33 


Changes  in  the  Population  Composition  of  Youth  Who  Were  of  High  School  Age  During 
1950-1960,  and  Net  Migration  Change  for  the  Total  Population 
1950-1960,  By  County,  Michigan 


Counties 


Change  in  Number  of 
Youths  Who  Were 
5-9  in  1950  and 
15-19  in  1960 


Change  in  Number  of 
Youths  Who  Were 
10-14  in  1950  and 
20-24  in  1960 


Change  in  Number  of 
Youths  Who  Were 
15-19  in  1950  and 
25-29  in  1960 


Change  | 

Through  1 

Migration/g)  ^ 
1950-1960 


Total 



Male 

-X%) 

Female 

a) 

Total 

a) 

Male 

Female 

a) 

Total 

(%) 

Male 

(7.) 

Female 
(7.)  ‘ 

Total 

(7.) 

Alcona 

-11.7 

- 8.5 

-15.1 

-45.9 

-50.3 

-40.0 

-40.9 

-44.1 

-36.5 

- 1.4 

Alger 

-33.3 

-33.5 

-33.0 

-55.7 

-58.0 

-53.4 

-38.6 

-40.6 

-36.7 

-20.6 

Allegan 

- 5.1 

- 5.9 

- 4.4 

-21.3 

-26.6 

-15.7 

- 4.5 

- 9.5 

+ 0.9 

+ 1.8 

Alpena 

- 2.2 

- 7.1 

-13.0 

-18.6 

-25.4 

-11.1 

0.0 

+ 7.9 

Antrim 

-24.9 

-24.4 

-25.4 

-59.4 

-60.2 

-58.4 

-47.2 

-50.8 

-43.2 

-13.1 

Arenac 

-19.1 

-16.8 

-17.8 

-49.0 

-49.9 

-48.1 

-41.8 

-40.5 

-43.1 

- 9.2 

Baraga 

-36.2 

-35.0 

-37.5 

-61.2 

-62.1 

-60.2 

-47.7 

-50.2 

-45.1 

-22.8 

Barry 

- 1.6 

- 1.3 

- 2.0 

-21.1 

-23.1 

-19.0 

- 8.0 

- 9.9 

- 5.8 

+ 7.7 

Bay 

- 6.9 

-11.0 

- 2.7 

-16.6 

-2'3.5 

- 9.5 

- 4.0 

- 2.4 

- 5.4 

- 1.2 

Benzie 

-23.1 

-21.2 

-24.0 

-51.8 

-53.9 

-49.8 

-44.3 

-43.2 

-45.5 

-17.2 

Berrien 

+ 4.7 

+ 1.6 

+ 7.9 

- 4.0 

-13.0 

+ 5.1 

+15.2 

+13.5 

+16.8 

+ 8.1 

Branch 

+ 5.5 

+10.6 

+ .4 

-20.8 

-26.1 

-14.4 

-10.7 

-11.0 

-10.3 

+ 4.6 

Calhoun 

+ 2.2 

-- 

+ 3.8 

+ 4.4 

- 1.2 

+10.2 

- .8 

-10.3 

+10.8 

- 3. 1 

Cass 

+ 4.8 

+ 4.0 

+ 5.6 

-21.6 

-30.1 

-11.9 

+15.5 

+13.4 

+17.4 

+20.5 

Charlevoix 

-24>3 

-23.0 

-25.6 

-53.5 

-56.7 

-49.9 

-38.3 

-43.6 

-32.8 

-12.6 

Cheboygan 

-20.2 

-19.3 

-16.7 

-46.2 

-50.9 

-47.2 

-34.8 

-39.9 

-27.3 

-11.2 

Chippewa 

-10.0 

- 7.0 

-13.3 

- 2.7 

+13.0 

-19.7 

-14.4 

- 9.4 

-19.8 

-10.5 

Clare 

-12.0 

-16.3 

- 7.0 

-43.7 

-47.3 

-39.9 

-26.0 

-25.4 

-26.5 

- 3.7 

Clinton 

-12.7 

-16.1 

- 8.9 

-21.8 

-26.6 

-16.8 

+ .6 

- 2.5 

+ 3.7 

+ .6 

Crawford 

-10.2 

-13.7 

- 6.5 

-32.9 

-29.3 

-36.6 

+ 4.5 

+31.4 

-21.1 

+ 3.5 

Delta 

-23.3 

-23.6 

-22.9 

-50.7 

-5^5.2 

-46.0 

-34.0 

-36.7 

-31.3 

-11.5 

Dickinson 

-26.3 

-29.7 

-22.6 

-53.3 

-61.1 

-44.8 

-39.5 

-43.7 

-35.2 

- 9.4 

Eaton 

- - 

- 2.0 

+ 2.3 

-17.2 

-20.7 

-13.4 

-- 

- 3.2 

+ 2.6 

+ 6.8 

Emmet 

-25.2 

-26.5 

-24.0 

-52.8 

-57.3 

-48.5 

-41.6 

-40.1 

-43.0 

-18.9 

Genesee 

+ 3.8 

- .8 

+ 8.4 

+ 6. 6 

- 4.9 

+18.4 

+31.8 

+32.4 

+31.2 

+ 8.5 

Gladwin 

-13.8 

-13.5 

-14.1 

-47.6 

-45.5 

-49.9 

-30.0 

-33.7 

-26.2 

- 1.8 

Gogebic 

-27.3 

-29.5 

-24.9 

-64.7 

-70.6 

-58.6 

-46.9 

-48.9 

-44.8 

-17.6 

Grand  Traverse 

+ .8 

- .7 

+ 2.3 

-26.9 

-30.8 

-23.3 

- 4.7 

- 4.9 

- 4.4 

- .6 

Gratiot 

- 5.6 

- 8.5 

- 2.5 

-17.2 

-22.7 

-11.4 

-18.4 

-21.9 

-14.7 

- 6.8 

Hillsdale 

- 4.9 

- 7.6 

- 2.0 

-21.6 

-26.1 

-16.5 

-23.4 

-27.5 

-19.0 

- 4.2 

Houghton 

- 3.2 

+ 7.9 

-15.2 

- 7.3 

+19.4 

-34.8 

-41.5 

-38.5 

-45.0 

-14.6 

Huron 

-21.1 

-22.6 

-19.5 

-48.8 

-49.3 

-48.3 

-36.5 

-37.9 

-35.1 

-15.2 

Ingham 

+32.4 

+27.6 

+37.4 

+59.5 

+54.9 

+64.6 

+ 5.4 

+10.6 

+ .3 

0.0  \ 

Ionia 

+ 2.5 

+15.1 

-11.4 

+ 4.3 

+32.9 

-25.9 

-18.3 

-24.7 

- 9.9 

- 2.9 

Iosco 

+ 5.5 

+ 2.6 

+ 8.5 

+32.4 

+38.8 

+25.5 

+49.6 

+62.2 

+37.3 

+24.0 
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Iron 

-21.6 

-25.2 

-17.7 

-59.4 

-64.3 

-53.7 

-36.5 

-43.7 

-29.4 

-11.1 

Isabella 

+44.6 

+35.5 

+53.5 

+ 8.7 

-^47. 2 

+50.2 

-25.3 

-17.1 

-32.8 

+ 1.7 

Jackson 

+ .6 

- 2.3 

+ 3.6 

+ .7 

- 1.6 

+ 3.1 

+28.1 

+46.9 

+10.4 

+ 4.2 

Kalamazoo 

+31.1 

+18.5, 

+44.8 

+49.4 

+38.0 

+51.7 

+23.7 

+31.4 

+16.9 

+12.9 

Kalkaska 

-32.5 

-30.8 

-34.1 

-65.9 

-65.6 

-66.2 

-43.8 

-52.3 

-33.7 

-13.9 

Kent 

+ 4.7 

- 1.1 

+10.7 

+ 3.3 

- 9.1 

+15.9 

+11.7 

+11.6 

+11.8 

+ 4.2 

Keweenaw 

-24.2 

-22.4 

-26.9 

-43.8 

-35.5 

-54.7 

-46.2 

-37.0 

-55.6 

-16.8 

Lake 

-25.2 

-29.2 

-20.5 

-61.4 

-66.5 

-56.0 

-42.5 

-46.8 

-37.7 

- 2.7 

Lapeer 

+ 3.5 

+ 2.6 

+ 4.5 

-22.9 

-28.6 

-16.6 

-17.4 

-22.3 

-12.0 

- 1.1 

Leelanau 

-21.4 

-20.7 

-22.2 

-40.8 

-37.5 

-44.4 

-35.6 

-37.2 

.^-33.9 

- 7.7 

Lenawee 

+ 6.2 

- 1.5 

+14.0 

-11.9 

-20.1 

- 3.2 

- 6.4 

- 3.3 

- 9.2 

+ 1.2 

Livingston 

+ 9.1 

+ 9.9 

+ 8.3 

- 7.9 

-16.3 

+ 1.5 

+25.5 

+22.5 

+28.6 

+23,7 

Luce 

-19.0 

-21.1 

-17.0 

-56.2 

-59.9 

-51.8 

-37.1 

-40.0 

-34.7 

-16.6 

Mackinac 

-18.6 

-24.9 

-11.3 

-37.7 

-37.8 

-37.7 

-21.2 

-19.4 

-23.1 

- .3 

Macomb 

+29.2 

+21.9 

+37.0 

+45.2 

+22.6 

+69.4 

+136.3 

+114.1 

+158.9 

+77.9 

Manistee 

-17.8 

-18.8 

-16.8 

-39.2 

-44.7 

-33.8 

-30.2 

-29.7 

-30.8 

- 8.0 

Marquette 

- 2.1 

- 5.8 

+ 2.0 

+ 3.4 

+ 5.3 

+ 1.3 

+10.9 

+31.6 

- 8.0 

+ 3.3 

Mason 

-13.6 

-14.2 

-12.8 

-38.9 

-41.2 

-36.6 

-24.5 

-30.4 

-18.2 

- 5.3 

Mecosta 

+49.4 

+79.3 

+19.1 

+39.3 

+77.2 

- 4.0 

-32.3 

-29.5 

-35.4 

- 1.9 

Menominee 

-25.5 

-24.2 

-27.0 

-58.1 

-59.9 

-56.2 

-38.5 

-41.4 

-35.5 

-15.4 

Midland 

- 9.5 

-12.0 

- 7.0 

-21.1 

-32.7 

- 9.6 

+35.8 

+30.6 

+40.6 

+13.0 

Missaukee 

-33.2 

-29.1 

-37.1 

-62.7 

-63.4 

-62.0 

-56.0 

-59.6 

-52,2 

-22.4 

Monroe 

- 1.7 

- 4.2 

+ 1.0 

-13.9 

-22.0 

- 5.6 

+11.5 

+10.7 

+12.3 

+10.9 

Montcalm 

- 9.7 

-10.7 

- 8.7 

-27.1 

-31.0 

-19.6 

-11.8 

-14.5 

- 9.0 

0.0 

Montmorency 

-11.1 

- 6.6 

-15.4 

-64.7 

-64.9 

-64.5 

-49.3 

-50.8 

-47.6 

- 7.7 

Muskegon 

- 7.2 

-11.1 

- 3.1 

-21.3 

-30.0 

-12.7 

+ .9 

+ .8 

+ 1.0 

- 1.0 

Newaygo 

-15.0 

“17.1 

-12.7 

-40.3 

-47.1 

-33.2 

-25.6 

-26.9 

-24.3 

- 4.6 

Oakland 

+16.9 

+13.4 

+20.6 

+ 8.3 

- 6.8 

+24.2 

+67.2 

+58.7 

+75.6 

+42.0 

Oceana 

-19.7 

-19.4 

-20.1 

-45.6 

-49.4 

-41.5 

-35.4 

-38.1 

-32.5 

-11.4 

Ogemaw 

-17.5 

-15.4 

-17.7 

-48.3 

-54.0 

-41.6 

-39.5 

-36.5 

,5.42.4 

- 7.4 

Ontonagon 

-27.7 

-28.2 

-27.2 

-46.8 

-48.1 

-45.3 

-27.1 

-23.1 

-31.6 

- 8.9 

Osceola 

-29.7 

-31.7 

-21.6 

-48.2 

-51.3 

-44.6 

-40.6 

-47.7 

-33.0 

-13.1 

Oscoda 

-17.4 

-23.5 

-10.0 

-57.2 

-57.0 

-57.4 

-39.3 

- 36. 4 -41.8 

- 4.1 

Otsego 

- 1.4 

+ 3.3 

-41.8 

-48.8 

-34.4 

-26.9 

-30.7 

-23.1 

- .5 

Ottawa 

+ 6.5 

+ 3.4 

+ 9.8 

- .3 

- 6.1 

+ 6.0 

+ 8.2 

+ 3.3 

+13.3 

+11.0 

Presque  Isle 

-21.1 

-19.5 

-22.8 

-46.2 

-44.3 

-48.4 

-30.7 

-30.2 

-29.2 

-12.6 

Roscommon 

- 4.7 

- .7 

- 8.7 

-42.2 

-49.7 

-33.5 

-31.2 

-25.9 

-36.4 

+ 8.6 

Saginaw 

- 7.3 

-11.7 

- 2.6 

-16.4 

-19.8 

- 4.5 

+ 6.8 

+ 7.1 

+ 6.5 

+ .5 

St.  Clair 

- 6.2 

- 9.3 

- 3.1 

-28.7 

-50.5 

-23.5 

-13.2 

-16.1 

-10.6 

- .1 

St.  Joseph 

- .8 

- 2.5 

+ .8 

-16.8 

-20.4 

- 8.1 

+ 4.0 

+ .4 

+ 7.6 

+ 7.2 

m 


Table  33  (con't) 


Sanilac 

-17.3 

-16.3 

-18.4 

-42.4 

-45.8 

-38.8 

-29.2 

-35.2 

-22.5 

Schoolcraft 

-30.0 

-31.0 

-28.6 

-59.0 

-61.7 

-56.1 

-38.2 

-41.7 

-34.8 

Shiawassee 

7.4 

- 6.8 

- 8.1 

-18.7 

-24.4 

-12.8 

- 6.2 

- 7.0 

- 5.5 

Tuscola 

- 9.8 

-12.1 

- 5.5 

-32.4 

-36.3 

-39.2 

-18.3 

-20.0 

-16.4 

Van  Buren 

+ 3.2 

+ 2.6 

-*•  3.7 

-21.5 

-28.1 

-14.3 

- 6.0 

-14.8 

+ 4.3 

Washtenaw 

+62.3 

+56.2 

+68.5 

+177.0 

+177.9 

+176.2 

+33.5 

+39.7 

+27.1 

Wayne 

-10.6 

-15.2 

- 5.7 

-11.5 

-22.2 

■ .4 

+ 5.1 

+ 3*7 

+ 6*4 

Wexford 

-27.5 

-30.3 

-24.7 

-45.5 

-50.1 

-40.8 

-34.8 

-35.2 

-34.3 

Sources;  u.S.  Census  of  Population:  1960,  Final  Report.  PC  (1)-  24-B,  General  Population 
Characteristics  Michigan,  Table  27;  U.S.  Census  of  Population:  1950.  Population  Census 
Report  P-B22,  General  Characteristics  Michigan,  Table  49. 


Taken  from  J. A.  Beegle  and  J.F.  Thaden,  Population  Changes  in  Michigan.  1950-60, 
(East  Lansing:  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1960),  Table  A,  pp.  23-25. 


Table  34 


County 

Population  Projections 

Population 

1960  A^ 

of  Michigan,  by  County,  to 
P R 0 J 1C  T I 0 N 

P c3 

1970 

Percentage 

Ranee 

Alcona 

6,352 

6,860 

- 6,730 

6,890 

2 

Alger 

9,250 

8,410 

7,800 

8,550 

10 

Allegan 

57,729 

69,900 

68,360 

70,200 

3 

Alpena 

28,556 

36,220 

33,700 

36,750 

9 

' Antrim 

10,373 

10,080 

9,160 

10,040 

10 

Arenac 

9,860 

10,110 

9,760 

10,080 

4 

Baraga 

7,151 

6,600 

4,680 

6,360 

. 41 

Barry 

31,738 

38,040 

37,970 

38,470 

1 

Bay 

107,042 

29,390 

128,880 

129,520 

0 

Benzie 

7,834 

7,270 

7,340 

7,390 

2 • 

Berrien 

149,  865 

190 j 850 

194,650 

194,080) 

2 

Branch 

34,903 

39,660 

40,800 

40,350 

3 

Calhoun 

138,858 

160,040 

169,450 

159,550 

6 

Cass 

36,932 

46,490 

48,100 

48,380 

4 

Charlevoix 

13,421 

13,300 

12,910 

13,370 

4 

Cheboygan 

14,550 

15,920 

14,380 

15,420 

11 

Chippewa 

32,655 

37,100 

34,850 

36,510 

6 

Clare 

11,647 

13,270 

13,120 

13,230 

1 

Clinton 

37,969 

46,130 

45,700 

46,210 

1 

erawford 

4,971 

5,990 

5,720 

5,960 

5 

ielta 

34,298 

36,770 

32,230 

35,740 

14 

Dickinson 

23,917 

23,850 

17,990 

23,030 

33 

Eaton 

49,684 

61,260 

60,560 

61,660 

2 

Emmet 

15,904 

15,150 

14,960 

15,300 

2 

@e||esee 

374,313 

501,260 

481,940 

516,930 

7 

Gladwin 

10,769 

12,330 

11,310 

12,270 

9 

Gogebic 

24,370 

22,730 

16,020 

21,960 

42 

Grand  Traverse 

33,490 

39,200 

40,440 

39,220 

3 

Gratiot 

37,012 

42,100 

38,680 

40,970 

9 

Hillsdale 

34,742 

37,990 

37,320 

37,830 

2 

Houghton 

35,654 

33,520 

21,680 

31,950 

55 

Huron 

34,006 

34,990 

33,010 

34,890 

6 

Ingham 

211,296 

258,440 

264,680 

258,200 

3 

Ionia 

43,132 

49,230 

47,010 

48,740 

5 

Iosco 

16,505 

22,890 

22,630 

24,970 

10 

Iron 

17,184 

17,480 

13,320 

16,690 

31 

Isabella 

35,348 

43,040 

40,530 

43,120 

6 

Jackson 

131,994 

160,280 

158,500 

161,430 

2 

Kalamazoo 

169,712 

221,370 

219,480 

227,240 

4 

Kalkaska 

4,382 

4,430 

3,370 

4,180 

31 

Kent 

363,187 

453,080 

444,840 

457,620 

3 

^assimes  that  natural  increase  and  migration  patterns  that  prevailed  in  each  county 
since  1940  will  continue. 


^is  based  on  the  ration  method  assuming  that  the  total  population  will  be  9,6  million 
and  the  population  of  each  county  would  be  the  same  percentage  as  the  ratio  from  1940 


to  I960, 

Hs  based  on  the  assumption 
at  the  same  rate  as  it 


population  of 
during  the 


each  county  will  continue  to  grow 


* 


Table  34  (con't) 


County 

Population 

I960  A 

PROJECT 

B 

’ION  Percentage 

C Range 

Kieweenaw 

2,4H 

2,120 

810 

2,000 

162 

lake 

5,338 

5,400 

5,400 

5,420 

1 

lapeer 

41,926 

48,970 

48,050 

49,100 

2 

Leelanau 

9,321 

10,140 

9,490 

10,050 

7 

Lenawee 

77,789 

93,040 

94,490 

93,660 

2 

Livingston 

38,233 

51;350 

51,530 

54,710 

7 

Luce 

7,827 

7,530 

7,660 

7,520 

2 

Mackinac 

10,853 

12,770 

11,390 

12,690 

12 

Macomb 

405,804 

688,320 

649,310 

890,330 

29 

Manistee 

19,042 

19,820 

18,320 

19,580 

8 

Market  te 

56,154 

65,990 

60,200 

66,150 

10 

Mason 

21,929 

23,610 

22,810 

23,490 

4 

MieGostc 

21,051 

23,420 

23,020 

23,370 

2 

Btenon^nee 

24,685 

24,010 

22,810 

24,090 

6 

Midland 

51,450 

71,580 

70,140 

74,240 

6 

MpLsaaukee 

6,784 

6,120 

5,200 

6,170 

19 

Mbnroe 

101,120 

130,810 

132,910 

135,100 

3 

Montcalm 

35,795 

41,230 

40,070 

41,310 

3 

Mantmorency 

4,424 

4,770 

4,670 

4,740 

2 

Muskegon 

149,943 

185,020 

190,210 

185,030 

3 

Newaygo 

24,160 

27,230 

27,000 

27,060 

1 

Oakland 

690,259 

1,034,040 

1,040,320 

1,203,120 

16 

'Oceana 

16,547 

17,100 

17,040 

16,990 

1 

Ogemaw 

9,680 

11,280 

9,880 

10,030 

14 

Ontonagon 

10,584 

11,220 

9,170 

10,890 

22 

Osceola 

13,595 

13,390 

12,980 

13,390 

3 

Oscoda 

3,447 

3,770 

4,040 

3,790 

7 

Otsego 

7,545 

8,910 

8,580 

8,840 

4 

Ottawa 

98,719 

128,180 

127,290 

132,180 

4 

Presque  IsleP 

13,117 

15,010 

13,020 

14,340 

15 

Roscommon 

7,200 

8,490 

9,920 

8,760 

17 

Saginaw 

190,752 

236,240 

232,620 

237,100 

2 

St.  Clair 

107,201 

125,780 

128,170 

125,430 

2 

St.  Joseph 

42,332 

50,400 

49,200 

51,090 

4 

Sanilac 

32,314 

34,060 

32,200 

33,870 

6 

Schoolcraft 

8,953 

8,720 

7,820 

8,760 

12 

Shiawassee 

53,446 

62,360 

61,040 

62,160 

2 

Tuscola 

43,305 

49,420 

47,360 

49,020 

4 

Van  Buren 

48,395 

58,400 

57,370 

59,770 

4 

Washtemw 

172,440 

217,900 

231,850 

220,900 

6 

Wayne  2 

t,666,297 

3,014,750 

3,072,360 

2,919,950 

5 

Weacford 

18.466 

18.310 

17.660 

18.300 

4 

MICHIGAN  7 

',823,194 

9,654,000 

9,600,000 

9,975,740 

Source:  J.F. 

Thaden,  Po] 

pulation  of 

Michigan  Count 

ies.  Prelections 

H 1970, 

Technical  Bullei 

tin  B-24,  Co 

intinuing  Educa 

tion  Service,  ML( 

:higan  State 

University,  March  1962 • 


The  large  numbers  of  youths  seeking  employment  outside  their  home  towns  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  an  insignificant  variable  in  curricular  planning.  But  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
local  educators  can  neglect  the  needs  of  that  minority  which  enters  the  local  labor  market.  Occu- 
pational trends  and  patterns  for  some  of  the  smaller  rural  counties  suggest  that  the  patterns  for 
the- state,  region,  and  nation  are  much  less  typical  for  them  than  for  the  metropolitan  centers;  for 
example,  contrast  Detroit  with  Allegan  county.  (See  Tables  1 and  2,  Appendix  A). 

In  most  cases,  the  changes  which  specific  labor  markets  undergo  over  a period  of  time  offer 
some  measures  of  the  types  of  employment  which  are  going  to  be  forthcoming  within  these  markets. 
Peculiar  local  conditions  in  industrial  composition  and  larger  external  economic  forces  help  to 
explain  emergent  employment  patterns.  The  impact,  however,  of  relatively  limited  economic  phenomena 
on  small  labor  markets  suggests  that  the  sjtudy  of  trends  in  such  markets  often  provides  a rough  guide 
for  vocational  curriculum  planning.  A new  industrial  plant  in  a small  community  radically  affects 
the  proportional  distributions  of  occupations,  as  does  the  closing  of  an  old  plant.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  a large  metropolitan  labor  market. 

However,  let  us  not  mistakenly  depreciate  the  significance  of  broad  economic  and  industrial 
trends  for  even  local  vocational  curriculum  planning.  As  we  shall  see,  a knowledge  of  such  trends 
is  imperative  for  planning,  whether  in  rural  or  highly  urbanized  regions.  Where  particular  local 
conditions  may  influence  trends  significantly,  the  local  administrator  is  in  the  best*position  to- 
know  about  these  and  modify  his  projections  of  vocational  needs.  To  what  extent,  however,  will  short- 
term trends  continue  to  depart  from  long-term  trends  in  the  broader  community? 

Study  of  both  state-wide  and  local  trends  should  sensitize  local  school  administrators,  business 
and  professional  people  to  the  occupational  needs  of  their  youth.  Local  occupational  patterns  may 
also  provide  a guide  or  offer  a standard  of  comparison.  Certainly  most  school  administrators  in 
Mchigan  are  faced  with  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  following  questions:  What  is  the  continuing  place 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  local  community?  To  what  extent  does  business  education  or  dis- 
tributive education  prepare  students  for  local  labor  markets?  For  urban  metropolitan  labor  markets? 

To  what  extent  is  highly  specialized  trade  and  industrial  training  practical  or  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  youths  who  remain  in  the  local  labor  market  or  go  elsewhere?  What  can  be  done  to  limit  the 
number  of  dropouts  or  to  help  those  who  do  leave  school  to  find  employment?  And  last  but  not  least, 
what  is  the  place  of  home  economics  in  the  curriculum?  Are  home  economics  courses  geared  to  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  women  are  increasingly  entering  the  labor  force?  Has  home  economics  met  the  needs 
of  the  emergent  patterns  Qf  female  employment? 

In  our  analysis  we  have  treated  77  counties  and  two  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
(Detroit  and  Lansing)*  as  local  labor  markets.  We  have  traced  the  patterns  of  change  in  their  occu- 
pational structures  by  showing  the  changing  proportional  distributions  of  the  major  occupational 
groups  for  1940,  1950,  and  1960,  as  presented  in  Appendix  A.  We  have  also  included  in  Appendix  A 
the  percentage  changes  between  1950  and  1960  for  each  of  these  major  occupational  groups  (Table  2) , 
so  that  one  may  trace  the  itifluence  of  particular  occupational  changes  on  the  changing  patterns  of 
occupational  distribution  found  in  Table  1.  The  appendices  are  included  to  provide  local  adminis- 
trators with  the  raw  materials  necessary  to  make  future  curricular  decisions  in  vocational  education. 
The  analysis  which  each  administrator  makes  for  himself,  should,  we  hope,  provide  him  with  greater 
insights  into  the  needs  of  his  community. 

Local  school  administrators  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that,  while  they  are  knowledgeable 
about  their  own  community  and  events  which  transpire  there,  they  often  overlook  significant  events 
affecting  them  because  they  cannot  place  them  in  a broad  enough  perspective.  For  example,  in  our 
analysis  we  find  that,  contrary  to  the  patterns  for  the  entire  state,  some  local  labor  markets  show 
substantial  increases  in  the  employment  of  blue-collar  workers  over  the  past  decade.  How  should  local 
administrators  respond  to  these  data?  Does  this  mean  that  youths  from  local  schools  are  going  to 
find  plenty  of  opportunities  in  the  blue-collar  occupations?  The  interpretations  of  such  data,  as 
being  short-run  or  long-run,  demand  a broader  frame  of  reference  than  the  local  communi.ty  and  its 
labor  market  can  offer.  As  we  shall  see,  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  emphatically,  nol 

While  each  community  may  have  its  own  unique  patterns , an  exploration  of  all  of  the  local  labor 
markets  (counties)  suggests  over-all  patterns  which  have  already  been  evidenced  in  the  state-wide 
trends.  For  many  communities,  the  size  of  the  labor  force  has  remained  constant  or  has  declined.  In 
some  qases  there  has  been  a marlced  increase,  in  unemployment,  in  others  not.  Such  statistics  suggest 
an  inability  of  the  local  community  to  absorb  new  entrants  into  the  labor  force.  In  other  cases 
there  have  been  marked  increases  in  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  suggesting  gains  by  some  labor 
markets  at  the  expense  of  others. 


*Detroit  S.M.S.A,  consists  of  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb  counties;  Lansing  S.M.S.A. 
consists  of  Ingham,  Eaton,  and  Clinton  counties. 
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If  one  explores  each  of  the  occupational  groups  separately,  it  is  found  that  with  .the  exception 
of  one  or  two  counties,  the  professional  and  technical  occupations  have  grown  as  a proportion  of 
the  labor  force.  The  growth,  however,  has  been  relatively  small  for  the  rural  counties  of  Michigan 
and  has  often  reflected  merely  the  decline  in  agricultural  employment.  The  more  densely  populated 
counties  show  larger  growths  in  this  occupational  group,  consistent  with  state-wide  and  national 
patterns  of  occupational  and  industrial  change. 

The  general  availability  of  white-collar  jobs,  technical,  clerical  and  sales,  is  also  limited 
by  the  smallness  of  the  labor  force  in  most  local  labor  markets.  This  is  also  the  case  for  the 
various  service  occupations.  In  addition,  one  has  to  weigh  properly  the  size  of  unemployment  in  a 
community  to  evaluate  job  opportunities  for  any  of  the  occupational  groups;  For  example,  employment 
in  the  professional,  technical  and  kindred  occupations  in  Alger  County  rose  by  27.9  per  cent  between 
1950  and  1960.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  2).  But  the  size  of  the  labor  forces  is  very  small  and  un- 
employment continues  to  be  very  high,  above  15  per  cent.  Professional,  technical,  and  kindred  persons 
in  the  employed  labor  force  consisted  merely  of  257  persons.* 

If  one  examines  column  (b) , Appendix  A,  Table  2,  it  would  appear  that  professional,  technical, 
and  kindred  workers'  employment  is  increasing  enormously.  However,  placing  these  increases  in  proper 
perspective,  they  represent  comparative  declines  among  other  occupational  groups;  examine  columns 
(e)  and  (j),  for  example,  the  farm  occupations,  or  (g)  and  (k)  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled,  blue- 
collar  occupations. 

The  declining  significance  of  agricultural  employment  is  found  in  the  small  proportion  of  em- 
ployed farmers,  farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers.  In  some  cases  the  declines  in  employment  were  not 
very  great  between  1940  and  1950,  but  were  precipitate  between  1950  and  1960;  for  example,  in  Alcona, 
Alger,  Alpena , Arenac , or  Benzie  counties,  where  agricultural  employment  constituted  a major  propor- 
tion of  available  employment.  In  other  counties  such  as  Berrien  or  Calhoun,  the  declines,  although 
sharp,  have  been  more  gradual  over  the  two  decades. 

In  many  cases,  the  apparent  increase  in  importance  of  operatives  and  other  semi-skilled  and 
unskilled  blue-collar  workers  merely  indicates  the  decline  in  importance  of  farming,  as  for  example 
in  Berrien  or  Branch  counties.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  those  counties  in  which  farming  has 
declined  show  almost  a complete  balance  between  those  who  left  farming  and  those  who  went  into  other 
manual  occupations,  as  for  example  in  Allegan  or  Tuscola  counties. 

The  relative  and  absolute  increases  in  blue-collar  employment  are  not  the  panacea  they  may  appear 
to  be.  For  although  this  occupational  pattern  appears  to  go  counter  to  state-wide  and  national 
trends,  it  is  undoubtedly  a transitory  phenomenon.  The  declines  in  the  employment  of  operatives  and 
kindred  workers  in  the  larger  urban  centers  are  apparent  in  column  (g)  in  Table  2.  The  patterns  of 
increase  in  most  of  the  less. populous  cotptie^  belie  the  pervasive  trend  in  declining  employment 
opportunities  for  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  blue-collar  workers  which  are  accurately  reflected  by 
trends  in  the  larger  urban  centers. 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  the  potential  opportunities  for  former  agricultural  workers,  with 
their  relatively  low  levels  of  education,  to  get  work  other  than  in  farming  rests  in  the  lesser 
skilled  manual  and  service  occupations.  If  there  is  a continuing  movement  from  agriculture,  blue- 
collar  jobs  will  offer  little  opportunity  to  youths  competing  against  former  agricultural  workers. 

In  the  larger  urban  areas,  the  declining  opportunities  in  the  blue-collar  and  lower  service  occupa- 
tions reflect  the  competition  for  such  jobs  among  the  relatively  unskilled,  untrained,  and  poorly 
educated. 

Each  administrator  responsible  for  leadership  and  direction  in  vocational  training  must  follow 
the  needs  of  persons  in  his  own  community.  It  is  clear  that  these  needs  will  continue  to  be  expressed 
in  local  labor  markets  and  in  broader  state-wide  and  national  patterns.  Persistent  employment  pat- 
terns and  rates  of  unemployment  in  the  various  occupational  groups  offer  clues  to  local  administrators. 
The  rates  of  retirement  from  the  labor  force  of  persons  now  employed  are  also  significant  to  the 
planning  of  possible  occupational  opportunities  for  youth. 


The  data  we  have  presented  on  employment  and  on  migration  for  the  state  and  for  each  county 
offer  the  fundamentals  upon  which  responsible  exploration  and  planning  for  vocational  needs  must 
take  place.  Local  administrators  can  receive  help  from  the  Michigan  State  Employment  Security  offices 
and  from  the  major  state  universities  in  interpreting  the  data  and  the  probability  of  particular 
types  of  emergent  oeeupational  trends.  Some  of  the  implications  of  the  pat terns  in  employment  and 
migration  presented  in  this  report  are  treated  in  our  final  section. 


If  our  references  are  mainly  to  a few  counties,  this  is  because  they  are  at  the  top  of  the  al- 
phabetical list.  Our  analysis,  intended  to  provide  a model,  does  not  go  over  each  county  in  detail 
and  makes  no  pretense  of  being  complete. 
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Vocational  Curricula 


Our  data  dealing  with  the  emergent  vocational  needs  of  Michigan  and  its  local  communities  will 
have  meaning  only  when  they  are  reflected  in  vocational  offerings  in  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions— high  school,  community,  or  senior  college.  Since  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in  this  study  the 
task  of  evaluating  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  school  level,  our  data  are  confined  to 
course  offerings  in  grades  9-12,  in  all  of  Michigan's  public  schools.*  This  part  of  our  analysis 
answers  such  questions  as : What  types  of  courses  are  being  offered  to  the  high  school  youths  of 
Michigan?  Are  these  offerings  consistent  with  the  emergent  vocational  needs  of  youth?  Are  the 
peculiar  needs  of  each  of  the  local  communities  adequately  recognized  in  their  curricular  offerings? 

How  does  one  go  about  evaluating  vocational  education  curricula?  What  is  the  validity  of  different 
approaches  to  evaluation? 

Since  we  are  evaluating  Vocational  education  in  the  public  secondary  schools,  we  have  made  no 
analysis  of  post-high  school  training,  or'- training  offered  in  private  secondary  schools  or  training 
institutes.  We  recognize  the  breadth  and  inclusiveness  which  evaluation  of  any  educational  curricula 
must  represent.  We  also  recognize  the  peculiar  problems  which  vocational  curricula  present  to  the 
evaluator.  For  example,  we  know  that  facilities  vary  widely  from  one  school  district  to  the  next. 
Courses  bearing  the  same  title  but  taught  in  different  schools  may  be  unrecognizable  as  the  same 
course.  Perhaps  even  greater  variations  are  found  in  the  experience  and  training  of  teachers  of 
vocational  courses . _ 

Limitations  must  be  recognized;  for  this  study  we  have  assumed  a constancy  of  facilities  and  that 
titles  are  actually  descriptive  of  courses.  We  realize  the  inadequacies  of  such  assumptions,  but  the 
techniques  for  gathering  our  data,  imposed  by  limited  funds  and  limited  time,  made  it  possible  to 
bring  together  only  what  individual  school  districts  described  as  their  offerings  and  what  the  local 
school  districts  reported  on  the  qualifications  and  training  of  their  teachers.** 

To  parallel  our  discussion  of  occupational  and  industrial  trends  in  local  labor  markets  and  to 
evaluate  increasing  arguments  for  area-wide  educational  programs,  the  curricular  data  for  individual 
counties  have  been  brought  together  and  analyzed.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  even  at  a 
county-wide  level,  taking  all  courses  offered  in  the  county  together,  the  vocational  education  needs 
are  not  being  met  to  prepare  youths  for  either  the  local  labor  market  or  for  work  in  other  areas. 

While  the  Gurricular  offerings  in  vocational  education  for  most  K^12  school  disti^icts  in  the  state 
have  been  brought  together,  it  would  be  an  impossible  and  perhaps  fruitless  task  to  discuss  each 
school  district  separately.  Administrators  in  each  of  these  districts  know  what  they  have  been 
offering,  and  should  have  an  idea  of  the  changing  needs  of  local  and  state-wide  labor  markets. 

We  have  felt  it  important  to  present  an  overview  of  what  is  being  offered  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  to  give  individual  school  districts  some  idea  of  how  their  own  patterns  follow  those  of 
the  state.  In  many  ways  this  parallels  our  discussion  of  state-wide  labor  market  trends.  These 
microscopic  views  of  state-wide  education  should  also  provide  guides  for  those  responsible  for  voca- 
tional education  at  the  state  level,  since  it  allows  them  to  relate  over-all  education  patterns  to 
over-all  occupational  trends.  , ~ ^ 

Of  the  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  in  vocational  education  in  grades  9-12  for  the 
entire  state,  the  largest  number  are  found  in  business  education:  58.6  per  cent  of  all  student-credit 

hours  taught  and  54.1  per  cent  of  all  classes  offered.  (See  Table  35).  Trade  and  industry  provides 
39.9  per  cent  of  the  classes  and  36.6  per  cent  of  student-credit  hours,  while  vocational  agriculture 
only  provides  6.0  per  cent  of  the  classes  and  4.8  per  cent  of  the  student-credit  hours. 

How  does  one  interpret  these  figures?  Interpretation  is  difficult.  In  terms  of  the  felt  voca- 
tional needs  of  the  state,  the  greatest  amount  of  vocational  training  is  found  in  the  business  areas. 
When  one  considers  that  this  includes  office  and  distributive  education,  offering  vocational  training 
for  both  males  and  females,  the  relative  distribution  of  curricular  offerings  does  not  seem  out  of 
line  with  contemporary  labor  market  needs.  However,  if  one  explores  the  distribution  of  state  and 
Federal  funds  provided  to  the  local  communities  for  vocational  education,  the  actual  offerings 
are  not  in  line  with  the  distribution  of  these  funds:  $693,753  to  t^ade  and  industry,  $521,791  to 

agriculture,  $484,814  to  home  economics,  and  $249,662  to  business  education.*** 


*With  the  exception  of  a few  schools  which  did  not  provide  complete  enough  data.  See  Table  1, 
Appendix  B . 

**See  Appendix  B for  the  discussion  of  methodology  and  instruments  used. 

***These  are  figures  for  1961.  See  Report  by  R.  Wenrich,  **A  Study  to  Determine  More  Effective 
Ways  of  Using  State  and  Federal  Vocational  Education  Funds,**  Michigan  Vocational  Education 
Evaluation  Project,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  University  of  Michigan,  Office  of  Research 
Administration,  1962. 


Table  35 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Vocational  Education  Classes  and  Student 
Hours  According  to  Curriculum  for  Michigan,  K-12  School 
Districts,  Grades  9-12* 


Curriculum 

Classes 

a) 

Student  Hours 
(%) 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Vocational  Agriculture 

6.0 

4.8 

Bus iness 

54.1 

58.6 

Trade  and  Industry 

39.9 

36.6 

When  one  considers  that  a large  proportion  of  students  take  college  preparatory  work  which 
theoretically  prepares  them  for  the  higher  white-collar  jobs,  the  comparative  offerings  in  vocational 
education  do  not  seem  out  of  balance  with  the  needs  of  the  labor  market.  A study  of  the  offerings 
in  the  various  curricular  fields  county  by  county,  however,  reveals  that  while  the  over-all  distribu- 
tion for  the  state  may  appear  adequate  for  the  needs  of  youth,  there  is  a concentration  of  particular 
types  of  vocational  offerings  in  some  counties  to  the  neglect  of  other  oTfferings.  In  addition,  the 
actual  lack  of  training  offered  in  many  school  districts  or  counties  makes  for  an  imbalance  in  the 
training  for  both  those  who  will  remain  in  the  local  community  and  those  who  leave. 

Which  counties  present  adequate  vocational  training  or  a rational  relationship  between  curri- 
cular offerings  and  labor  market  needs  is  difficult  to  say.  We  might  start  with  the  first  two 
counties  on  the  alphabetical  list,  Alcona  and  Alger,  and  examine  some  of  these  relationships.  In  1960 
Alcona  had  a proportion  of  professional,  technical,  and  kindred  workers  representing  6.1  per  cent  of 
the  employed  labor  force;  Alger  had  a 9.6  per  cent  proportion  of  this  group.  Agricultural  occupations 
represented  14.8  per  cent  of  Alcona's  employed  labor  force,  and  7.3  per  cent  of  Alger's.  Clerical, 
sales  and  kindred  workers  were  equally  distributed,  14.0  per  cent  and  14.8  per  cent ^respectively . 
Operatives  and  kindred  workers  represented  a much  larger  proportion  in  Alger  county  than  in  Alcona 
county,  23.2  per  cent  and  14.8  per  cent  respectively. 

Alger  county  had  approximately  twice  the  number  of  students  as  Alcona,  yet  the  student-hour-, 
offerings  were  larger  only  in  business  curricula.  (See  Table  36).  Alcona  not  only  had  more  students 
who  went  on  to  college--44  per  cent  as  compared  to  24  per  cent — but  also  offered  more  vocational  educa 
tion,  21  per  cent  of  all  high  school  courses,  compared  to  Alger's  13  per  cent.** 

Unemplo3nnent  rates  have  been  somewhat  higher  in  Alcona,  although  the  declines  in  the  higher  white 
collar  occupations  and  the  lower  rate  of  increase  of  lower  white-collar  occupations  have  been  more 
typical  of  Alger  than  Alcona.  The  migration  patterns  of  youth  are  similar  for  both  counties  although 
over-all  migration  out  of  Alcona  is  very  low. 

Is  vocational  training  adequate  in  either  of  these  counties?  Are  the  needs  of  youth  being  met? 

Is  one  county  preparing  its  youth  better  than  the  other?  Is  Alcona  in  a better  economic  condition 
to  offer  what  appears  to  be  greater  educational  opportunities  to  her  youth? 


*Based  on  figures  for  the  entire  state  including  approximations  for  incomplete  data,  but  exclud- 
ing all  courses  which  are  7th  or  8th  grade,  or  combinations  including  these  grades. 


**We  assume  that  the  total  hours  taken  in  a week  by  any  one  student  is  3.0,  and  the  total  student- 
hours  for  the  grades  9-12  is  the  total  number  of  students  multiplied  by  30. 


Table  36 


Vocational  Curricula^ in  Michigan  K-12  School  Districts 
for  Grades  9-12,  and  Total  Students  Grades  9-12,  by  County 


County 

Curricula  Measured  in  Student- 

■hours  per  V7eek“ 

Total  Students  in 
Grades  9-12/ 

Agriculture 

Business 

Trade  and  Industry 

Alcona 

159.25 

1046.75 

850.00 

324 

Alger 

97.50 

1650.50 

351.25 

666 

Allegan 

1568.75 

6698.75 

4233.50 

2954 

Alpena 

118.75 

3367.75 

2515.25 

1260 

Antrim 

125.00 

1568.50  . 

718.50 

727 

Arenac 

215.50 

1738".-50~- 

999.50 

742 

Baraga 

137.50 

1477.25 

724.00 

515 

Barry 

1413.50 

3803.50 

2361.25 

1809 

Bay 

036.00 

1249.25 

10706.50 

4695 

Benzie 

332.50 

1560.25 

724.00 

527 

Berrien 

1389.50 

10518.00** 

6776.00** 

6303 

Branch 

990.50 

4923.75 

578.25,. 

1809 

Calhoun 

746.25 

8859.75** 

5350.00“'* 

5995 

Cass 

658.75 

4616.00 

1930.75 

1748 

Charlevoix 

174.25 

2123.50 

1557.00 

851 

Cheboygan 

247.00 

1508.50 

1334.75 

643 

Chippev7a 

569.25'‘“ 

4343.75** 

3259.00'"^" 

1444 

Clare 

551.00 

2346.50 

931.00 

883 

Clinton 

1193.50 

6188,25 

3161.75 

1867 

Crawford 

a 

99.75 

76.00 

291 

Delta 

: 150.50 

649.00 

943.00 

1756 

^ no  courses  at  9-12  level  indicated 


^ not  enough  information 
^ no  K-12  school  district 

one  course  indicated;  no  information  on  student-hours 

The  number  of  hours  the  course  v;as  taught  during  the  week  v;as  multiplied  by  the  number  ' ' 
of  students  in  the  class.  Some  inaccuracies  arose  from  the  fact  that,  in  coding  the 
hours,  intervals  v/ere  used  and  the  final  result  v;as  derived  by  taking  the  mean  of  the 
interval  and  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  students.  i\nother  inaccuracy  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  some  school  districts  did  not  provide  complete  data  on  hours,  students,  or 
both.  In  some  cases  estimates  were  made  from  the  available  figures  from  the  same  district 
or  from  the  total  county  figures.  In  other  cases,  the  data  was  so  incomplete  that  it  was  felt 
that  it  V70uld  be  better  to  omit  them  completely.  The  school  districts  for  V7hich  data  is  not 
included  are  found  in  Appendix  B,  Table  1. 

**Some  school-  districts  were  not  included  because  of  limited  data. 

Fourth  Friday  Membership,  not  ^cludin§  special  students  and  others,  September  30,  1960. 
Schools  with  inadequate  data  (^)  not  Included.  See  Appendix  B,  Table  1. 


Table  36  (eon't) 
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County 

'Curricula  Measured  in  Student- 

■hours  per  v;eel; 

Total  Students  In 

Agriculture 

Business 

Trade  and  Industry 

Grades  9-12 

Dickinson 

370.50 

413.50. . 

348.00 

1414 

Eaton 

986.75** 

5327.00“““ 

3166.75’^* 

2426 

Emmet 

253.75 

479.75 

248.75 

964 

Genesee 

1746.75 

43876.75 

27,218.50 

18466 

Gladwin 

99.75 

280.25 

104.50 

735 

Gogebic 

60.00 

629.00 

546.25 

1505 

Grand  Travers 

b 

b 

b 

1772 

Gratiot 

2264.75 

9033.00 

4428.50 

2627 

Hillsdale 

1782.00*" 

4431.50*^' 

2256.00*’' 

1474 

Houghton 

a 

3964.50** 

2481.25’'* 

1836 

Huron 

2763.50 

5967.25 

3475.25 

2363 

Ingham 

1744 . 75 

28712.50 

15303.75 

9858 

Ionia 

1292.00 

5426.50 

3172.25 

2309 

Iosco 

760.25 

4463.50 

1723.50 

13004 

Iron 

a 

3190.25 

1333.25 

1122 

Isabella 

872.00 

3949.50 

3115.25 

1642 

Jackson 

1613.75 

8602.50 

8300.00 

6300 

Kalamazoo 

647.75 

3211.75 

13412.75 

7441 

Kalkaslca 

439.25 

532.25 

303 

Kent 

1783.00"" 

32,423.25’“' 

19940.50*’' 

14244 

Keweenaw 

. . ^ 

c 

c 

- 

Lake 

a 

501.25 

432.25 

268 

Lapeer 

1331.25 

5731.25 

3391.50 

2050 

Leelanau 

55.25 

236.00 

66.00 

4313.75 

389 

Lenawee 

2154.50 

8418.25'"' 

3308 

Livingston 

560.50 

3511.50 

1636.00 

2074 

Luce 

a 

2056.25 

1357.50^ , 
457.50*; 

516 

Mackinac 

d 

417.25** 

378 

Macomb 

716.50 

45325*.  25** 

29275. 00^’; 

17049 

Manistee 

120.25 

1686.00’’"^' 

1036.25*'’' 

496 

Marquette 

544.00 

5305.50' 

3934.50*“' 

2163 

Mason 

923.75, . 

4337.25  . 

2107.00, , 

1365 

Mecosta 

551.25““ 

3149.50., 

1680.75’'“' 

1105 

Menominee 

426.00 

4242.00’““' 

3043.00’’"^ 

1449 

Midland 

204.25 

8807.75 

6166.75 

3169 

Missaukee 

308.75 

1296.25 

485.50 

420 

Monroe 

1033.00 

10134.75 

7032.25 

4921  . 

Montcalm 

2438.75 

! 

7659.75 

3330.75 

2489 

Table  36  (con't) 
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County 


Measured  in  Student"hours  per  xjeeic 


Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

-iOscoda 

Otsego 

Ottav;a 

Presque  Isle 
Pvoscommon 
Saginaw 
St.  Clair 
St.  Joseph 
Sanilac 
Schoolcraft 
Shiav^assee 
Tuscola 
. Bujren 
Washtenaw 
Wayne 
Wexford 


Agriculture 


324.25 

655.75 
1246.50 

498.75 
579.50 

417.25 
a 

, 992.00  - 

126.  oa" 

674.50’^* 

311.25 
a 

1725.75 

759.75 

449.25 

2367.75 
d 

1741.75 

3269.75 
1901.50 
1215.00 

346.75 

645.00 


- 


Business 


1334.75, 
17097.50** 

2292.00 
49322.75' 

1976.50 

1143.50 

1830.50 

3181.00 
519.75 

1050.00. 
9101.00** 

1541.25 

2101.00 

17044.00 

6614.00*'^' 

7525.00 

5568.50 

1491.25 

7884.00 

8020.75 

7773.75 
11196.75** 

262,1^3.50** 
968.50*’' 


Trade  and  Industry 


249.75 
12,414.00** 

1519.25 
34027 . 25** 

891.50 
722.00 

1182.00 

1691.75 

340 . 25 

337.75 
6118.00** 

952.50 

335.50 
13433.00 

5404.75** 

4647.75 
3619.00 

573.00 
3830. OQ  . 
4185 

5353.r50  Z 
7534 

157,157.00*’^ 

557.00’'* 


Total  Students  in 
Grades  9-12/ 


326 

7266 

1598 

32994 

859 


719 

1069 

195 

448 


925 

505 

9451 


2621 

2066 

541 


5457 

103547 

423 


O 


Let  us  compare  two  more  populous  counties  with  similar-sized  student  bodies  and  about  the  same 
relative  distributions  of  occupational  groups,  Cass  and  Clinton  counties.  Clinton  is  part  of  the 
Lansing  S.M.S.A.  and^!^^ny'  residents  work  in  Lansing.  Cass  is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
bordering  Indiana  A^d  undoubtedly  many  persons  from  Cass  work  in  some  of  the  Indiana  industrial 
communities,  such  South  Bend, 


Although  the  distributions  of  occupations  are  very  similar,  especially  if  one  combines  the  agri- 
cultural occupations  into  one  group,  there  are  noticeable  differences  in  the  distributions  and  amounts 
of  vocational  education  curricula.  Cass  offers  approximately  46  per  cent  more  vocational  student- 
hours  than  does  Clinton.  Of  the  course  offerings,  Cass  provides  9.1  per  cent  in  agriculture,  64.0 
per  cent  in  business,  and  26.9  per  cent  in  trade  and  industry.  Clinton  offers  11.3  per  cent  in 
culture,  58.7  per  cent  in  business,  and  30.0  per  cent  in  trade  and  industry.  What  accounts  for  the 
differences  in  total  amounts  and  distributions  of  course  offerings? 


Let  us  comphre  three  other  counties  which  are  quite  similarly  situated  in  the  densely  populated 
southern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  industrialized,  and  having  some  cultural  and  educational  simi- 
larities: Ingham,  Jackson,  and  Kalamazoo  counties.  We  find  major  differences  in  the  nature  and 

quantity  of  vocational  curricular  offerings  in  these  counties.  Kalamazoo  places  strongest  emphasis 
on  trade  and  industry,  Ingham  on  business,  and  Jackson  treats  these  areas  about  equally.  Kalamazoo 
provides  the  least  training  in  agriculture. 


When  we  examine  the  structures  of  the  labor  markets  of  these  counties,  we  find  differences  in 
the  distributions  of  both  blue- collar  and  white-collar  oec^pd-trons . The  blue-collar  occupations 
represent  31.2  per  cent  of  the  labor  force  in  Lansing,  38.6  per  cent  in  Kalamazoo,  and  41.6  per  cent 
in  Jackson.  In  the  clerical,  sales,  add  kindred  occupations  Ingham  had  26.0  per  cent, 
per  cent,  and  Jackson,  21.3  per  cent.  If  one  used  purely  rational  criteria,  a superficial  conclusi 
might  be  that  Jackson  should  offer  the  greatest  proportion  of  trade  and  industry  courses  in  its  voc 
tional  program,  and  the  lowest  number  of  business  courses. 

One  might  ask  whether  the  differential  offerings  between  Ingham  and  Kalamazoo  rationally  reflect 
the  th“r  labor  market..  In  terns  of  trends.  Ingham  does  show  a decline  over  the  past  decade 

in  the  number  of  operative  jobs,  while  Kalamasoo  and  Jackson  show  small  “e  quite 

studies  the  trends  over  the  past  two  decades  found  in  Appendix  A,  Tables  1 ^2.  similarities  are  q 
evident  for  all  three  counties.  If  vocational  education  planning  is  aware  of  both  contemporary 
distributions  and.tren^  in  available  employment,  one  should  expect  that  all  three  counties  would  show 
greater  similaritieFittX vocational  offerings  than  they  now 'do. 

Which  of  theJ'se  counties  offers  the  most  rational  vocational  education  programs?  , 

difficult  to  say  beeatibe  of  the  myriad  unexplored  variables.  We  would  assume,  however,  ^ ' 

in  tiese  coLunUies,  for  the  most  part,  are  going  to  remain  and  seek  emploj^ent  in  5^®“' 
migration  data  we  have  presented  earlier  point  in  this  direction,  since  each  county  has  had  a large 
Srease-±n  the  youthfu!  segments  of  the  population.  Judging  by  the  proportions 

college  in  these  counties -44  per  cent  in  Ingham,  41  per  cent  in  Jackson  and  41  per  cent  in  Kalama 
zbo-^the  social  characteristics  of  these  communities  do  not  differ  greatly. 


Tradition  rational  appraisal  of  needs,  and  values  of  educational,  civic,  and  business  leaders 
profoundly  affect  the  course  of  education.  How  one  school  district  or  county  appraises  its  needs  is 
Tfinction  of  many  variables.  Whether  this  appraisal  will  lead  to  the  productive  employment  of  its 

youth  depends  on  the  abilities  of  those  charting  the  direction  of  ^ the‘"lo^al 

in  partiLlar,  to  read  the  economic  and  occupational  signs  both  on  the  broader  scene  and  in  the  local 

community.  ^ 

A crucial  variable  in  the  evaluation  of  vocational  curricula  which  we  have  not  discussed  is  that 
e J ATI  c/vhnnl  districts  are  faced  with  some  students  who.  do  not  complete  high  school.  What 

^LSrihiulf  can  ehey  ha  ^^eivaead  to  atayj  Ara  tha  couraaa  tha,  taka 

before  they  drop  out  valuable  for  employment? 

thp  lareest  oercentage  of  dropouts  come  from  grades  9-10,  the  vocational  offerings  which 
thev  that  much  of  what  is  offered  to  these  students  is  wasted 

If  ^for  example  we  Lsume  that  of  the  one-third  who  do  not  finish  high  school,  a large  proportion 
are  in  the  vocational  classes  in  grades  9 and  10,  then  our  evaluation  of  vocational  offerings  must 
be  treated  in  a somewhat  different  light* 

iTcivho  verv  conservative  figures,  then,  a minimum  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  vocational  education 
offerings^in  grades  9-10  are  probably  of  little  value  for  actual  vocational  activity, 
relativelv  elementary  level  of  such  instruction,  which  postulates  a vocational  program  built  on  these 

for  the  entire  stete.  there  ere  rtoueande  of  “^ent^ure.  end  hundreds 
of  classes  which  are  not  serving  the  purposes  they  have  been  established  to  serve. 

*See  D.  J.  Pbrter,  "Number  and  Percentage  of  Michigan  High  School  Graduate^ Enrolled  in  College 
for  Years  1950,  1955,  1960."  Research  Mono.  # 1,  Mich,.  State  Dept,  of  Public  Inst.  1963,  pp.  5-9. 


Education  and  Experience  of  Vocational  Education  Teachers 


The  evaluation  of  vocational  education  courses  should  certainly  treat  of  the  education  and  ex- 
perience of  teachers  as  a crucial  variable.  It  i's  unfortunate  that  our  data  do  not  provide  adequate 
statistics  on  the  education  and  experience  of  all  teachers  in  vocational  education  in  Michigan.  The 
number  of  teachers  for  whom  we  do  not  have  information  offer  52  per  cent  of  all  student  hours  in 
business,  49  per  cent  of  all  student-hours  in  home  economics,  47  per  cent  of  ali  student  hours  in 
trade  and  industry,  and  74.9  per  cent  of  all  student-hours  in  vocational  agriculture.  We  might  make 
an  assumption  that  the  distributions  of  these  teachers  for  whom  we  do  not  have  information  are  com- 
parable to  the  distribiwtions  for  those  for  whom  we  have  the  necessary  data,  since  the  distributions 
of  data  are  about  equally  complete  over  the  State,  rural  areas  as  well  as  urban,  small  school  districts 
as  well  as  large  city  systems. 


In  general,  the  data  on  the  educational  backgrounds  of  teachers  make  it  difficult  to  conclude 
that  any  one  particular  group  is  better  prepared  educationally  than  are  the  others.  (See  Table  37). 
The  largest  number  of  advanced  degrees  are  found  among  the  teachers  in  business  education.  In  con- 
trast, the  largest  number  of  nondegree  teachers  are  found  among  those  in  trade  and  industry,  a fact 
which  Recognizes  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  practices  in  trade  and  industry,  which  places  primary 
emphasis'" upon  trade  experience.  , 


Table  37 

.^-««-Percentage  of  Vocational  Education  Classes  Taught  by  Teachers  With  College  Majors  or 

Minors  in  the  Fields  In  Which  They  Are  Teaching 


Curriculum 

College  Training 

Advanced 

Degree 

Bachelors 

Degree 

No 

Degree 

..  Total 

Vocational  Agriculture 

100.0 

98.8 

100.0 

99.1 

Home  Economics 

92.2 

94.2 

92.7 

93.6 

Busilciess 

92.4 

94.2 

86.7 

93.1 

Trade  and  Industry 

91.9 

94.3 

63.9 

92.0 

When  we  examine  the  experience  of  teachers  in  the  respective  fields,  we  find  that  a large  number 
have  fewer  than  five  years  of  teaching  experience.  (See  Table  38).  The  curriculum  witili  the  largest 
percentage  of  teachers  with  less  than  five  years  of  teaching  experience  is  vocational  agriculture. 
Smaller  percentages  are  found  for  trade  and  industry,  with  home  economics  and  business  education 
showing  equally  the  lowest  percentages. 

Table  38 

Percentage  of  Vocational  Education  Classes  Taught  by  Teachers  With 


Less  than  Five  Years 

Teaching  Experience 

Curriculum 

Percentage  With  Less  Than 
Five  Years  Experience 

Vocational  Agriculture 

51.3 

Home  Economics 

31.0 

Business 

30.5. 

Trade  and  Indus  try 

39.3 

We  have  been  interested  in  judging  the  quality  of  teaching.  Certainly  one  criterion  is  academic 
training  in  the  fields  being  taught.  An  exploration  of  the  academic  backgrounds  of  the  teachers  shows 
that  relatively  few  classes  are  taught  by  persons  who  have  had  neither  a college  major  or  minor  in 
their  fields.  The  lowest  proportion  of  teachers  without  a major  or  minor  in  the  field  in  which  they 
are  teaching  is  found  among  the  vocational  agriculture  teachers.  Less  than  1.0  per  cent  of  the 


O 


teachers  in  vocational  agriculture  did  not  take  a major  or  minor  in  agriculture  in  college.  The 
largest  proportion  is  but  8 per  cent,  found  for  trade  and  industry.  An  assumption  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  teachers  in  our  sample  represents  an  underestimate  of  the  actual  experience  and  train- 
ing of  all  Michigan  vocational  education  teachers  does  not  seem  valid  when  the  reli-ability  of  the 

results  are  checked  against  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction  records  on  reimbursed 
programs . 

Some  Conclusions  Suggested  by  the  Data 

The  problems  confronting  educators  in  the  out-state  areas  of  Michigan  are  directly  related  to 
the  patterns  of  out-migration  from  the  local  communities,  and  the  inability  of  local  school  districts 
to  meet  the  continual  challenges  of  a rapidly  changing  economy.  The  types  of  vocational  training 
needed  by  youths  who  are  graduated  from  high  school  before  entering  the  labor  market  are  difficult 
enough  to  envision;  the  problems  for  youths  who  drop  out  of  school  before  graduation  are  even  more 
difficult  to  envision. 

In  the  larger  urban  areas,  the  problems  facing  educators  include  not  only  the  types  of  vocational 
training  which  youths  should  be  receiving  in  the  light  of  current  labor  market  trends,  but  the  differ- 
ential problems  where  the  populations  of  the  communities  are  much  less  homogeneous  than  those  in  rural 
counties.  The  youths  who  are  going  to  enter  the  labor  force  in  metropolitan  areas  may  be  divided 
into  four  significant  groups,  not  including  those  who  go  directly  to  college  from  high  school. 

The  largest  number  are  those  #hite  youths  with  just  a high  school  education.  A rational  and 
successful  preparation  of  these  youths  for  the  world  of  work  must  rest  upon  a continuing  appraisal 
of  the  needs  of  local  industry.  Those  white  youths  who  drop  out  of  school  are  going  to  continue 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problem  groups,  since  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  their  employ- 
ment appearing  on  the  horizon. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  metropolitan  area  education  is  the  occupational  training  and 
occupational  placement  of  non-white  youths.  These  youths  not  only  constitute  the  largest  relative 
proportions  of  those  not  completing  high  school,  but  also  constitute  the  largest  relative  proportions 
of  the  unemployed,  and  especially  the  long-term  unemployed.  The  data  reveal  that  the  types  of  employ- 
ment which  have  been  available  to  non-white  persons  in  the  population  are  becoming  less  important  to 
the  economy,  making  the  problem  of  placement  of  these  youths  even  more  difficult. 

The  training  of  all  youths,  white  and  non-white,  an^^  their  placement  in  the  labor  market,  cannot 
be  left  to  chance.  The  economic  models  which  show  labor  markets  to  be  vast  self-adjusting  mechanisms, 
ultimately  maximizing  returns  if  left  alone,  are  just  too  unrealistic  to  take  seriously.  Vocational 
training  of  our  youth  is  a serious  matter  which  cannot  be  left  to  the  vagaries «of  the  economic  scene, 
nor  sloughed  off  completely  onto  educational  institutions,  making  it  solely  the  responsibility  of 
school  administrations. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  attractiveness  of  communities  for  business  firms  rests  not  only  on 
economic  phenomena,  but  also  on  the  social  characteristics  of  the  community.  Is  it  a good  place  in 
which  to  live?  Does  it  have  a wholesome,  healthy  social  climate?  Does  it  have  good  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  recreational  facilities?  Does  it  have  a social  climate  unridden  by  tension  and  latent 
conflict? 


The  costs  of  maintaining  a community,  whether  there  is  full  employment  or  great  unemployment, 
whether  the  schools  and  industry  adequately  prepare  youth  for  the  world  of  wol^k,  or  relegate  them  to 
the  unproductive,  socially  dependent  unemployed,  are  ultimately  borne  by  the  community.  Industry 
pays  a high  share  of  community  costs.  From  a purely  economic  view.  Industry  should  realize  that, 
along  with  the  schools,  it  has  the  responsibility  for  training  youths  for  employment. 

In  the  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world  of  new  technologies  and  shifting  occupations,  it 
becomes  unrealistic  to  expect  schools  tp  train  persons  for  specific  new  emergent  jobs  in  industry.  In 
large  communities,  the  trades  and  services  will  maintain  enough  stability  so  that  youths  may  be  trained 
to  fill  available  jobs  in  these  fields.  This  is  also  true  of  clerical  occupations  for  women.  But 
only  a portion  of  youths  can  be  trained  for  these  jobs.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  others? 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  narrowly  specialized  training  as  vocational  curricula  no  longer 
makes  sense..  A broad  general  training. adaptable  to  a variety  of  specialized  jobs  must  be  worked  out. 
This  is  true  for  technical  as  well  as  clerical  fields.  Industry  must  begin  to  take  its  share  of  the 
responsibilities  for  training  and  job  placement.  Over  and  over  again,  industry  spokesmen  have  said 
that  they  want  generally  educated  or  trained  persons  for  whom  they  can  provide  the  kinds  of  training 
needed  in  their  plants.  It  is  about  time  that  the  relationships  between  Industry  and  school  were 
formalized.  The  planning  of  vocational  curricula  must  be  done  cooperatively  and  the  placement  of 
youth  must  not  be  a haphazard  affair. 


There  will  be  continuing  needs  for  speciali;ged  occupations  such  aa  repair  services,  for  which 
schools  can  directly  train  youths,  Sehooi  systems  must  relate  themselves  to  the  ehanglng  needs  of 
the  labor  market,  providing  flexibility,  upgrading  of  training,  and  modifications  where  needed.  There 
is  no  reason  to  train  only  auto  mechanics  so  that  there  no  longer  are  TV  or  repairmen  for  electrical 
appliances.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  the  youths  in  the  cooiiiunity  can  becpme  repairmen.  Large 
city  school  systems,  of  course i can  provide  sufficient  flexibility  and  funds  to  meet  these  challenges; 
the  smaller  rural  communities  obviously  face  greater  problems. 

The  upgrading  of  employment  in  industry  has  been  reflected  in  the  increasing  demands  for  techni- 
cians of  all  types.  Such  technical  training  is  being  given  in  the  community  colleges*  A responsi- 
bility of  the  high  schools  is  not  to  attempt  to  train  in  these  areas,  since  this  training  is  likely 
to  be  Inadequate  at  the  high  school  level,  but  to  prepare  youths  to  go  on  to  a community  college  to 
become  technieians.  Boards  of  education  must  resist  the  patterns  through  which  community  colleges, 
obviously  seeking  Increased  prestige  or  status,  become  college  preparatory.  If  this  becomes  the 
function  of  the  community  college  it  cannot  serve  the  functions  of  preparing  youths  for  the  technical 
occupations. 

High  school  education,  which  has  always  been  a multi- track  phenomenon,  must  lay  out  more  tracks. 
Youths  can  be  trained  for  some  vocations  in  high  school.  Others  can  be  prepared  for  specialized  or 
more  sophisticated  technical  training  to  be  taken  in  the  community  colleges.  Others,  who  have  been 
the  dropouts  must  be  put  on  still  another  track,  providing  them,  with  an  education  which  is  interest- 
ing, and  perhaps  remunerative,  and  which  offers  some  hope  for  future  employment. 

In  large  cities  such  as  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Flint,  or  Lansing,  the  time  has  come  for  industry 
^ to  join  other  progressive  forces  in  the  community  in  seeing  that  larger  proportions  of  non-white 
) youths  remain  in  high  school  until  graduation  and  are  then  placed  in  indu^stTy.  Cooperative  programs 
which  provide  some  income  to  such  youths  would  be  ideal.  This  does  not  mean  only  their  placement  in 
industry,  but  also  opportunities  to  get  employment  in  the  higher  service  occupations.  It  means  also 
the  training  of  such  youths  in  the  distributive  occupations  and  their  placement  in  cooperative 
programs . 


Non-white  females  require  the  same  type  of  considered  preferential  treatment;  efforts  must  be 
made  to  place  them  in  the  white-collar  fields.  The  types  of  training  to  be  given  to  non-white  youths 
should  be  similar  to  the  types  of  training  for  others,  congruent  with  the  changing  needs  of  the  labor 
market.  We  cannot  overly  emphasize  the  need  for  more  numerous  cooperative  programs  as  one  solution 
to  the  dropout  problems  for  all  youths,  white  or  non-white,  male  and  female. 

The  problems  for  out-state  areas  are  of  a different  type.  Such  school  systems  are  also  faced 
with  dropouts  and  to  some  extent  with  the  employment  of  non-whites;  but  for  the  most  part,  these 
systems  have  as  their  main  problem  a traditional  orientation  to  vocational  education,  based  on  an 
agricultural  economy.  The  rationality  of  a community's  maintaining  the  large  number  of  agricultural 
vocational  courses  oriented  toward  farming  has  already  come  into  question.  It  must  be  faced:  farming 

employment  continues  to  decline  at  a rapid  rate.  However,  one  must  recognize  that  for  those  who  do 
remain  in  farming,  technologies  are  also  moving  ahead  rapidly,  and  persons  in  agriculture  need  even 
greater  training.  In  addition,  agricultural  service  occupations  are  also  very  important  and  require 
voca  t iona 1 t r a ining . 

How  do  the  smaller  school  districts  train  their  youths  for  the  available  jobs  at  home,  and  for 
jobs  in  Other  markets?  The  rationalization  of  vocational  education  demands  a broad  economic  and 
population  base.  Schools  .systems  which  may  not  have  to  consolidate  for  academic  education  because 
they  have  adequate  populations  and  tax  bases,  must  consolidate  for  vocational  education,  because 
they  do  not  have  the  facilities,  and  the  costs  of  programs  for  limited  numbers  of  students  are  prohi- 
b^ive.  The  paucity  of  vocational  curricular  offerings  in  county  after  county  shows  the  limitations 
imposed  not  only  on  local  school  districts,  but  on  counties,  and  broader  economic  areas  within  the 
state.  Actually,  in  such  cases,  little  is  done  to  train  youths  adequately  for  the  world  of  work. 

In  each  of  the  traditional  areas  of  vocational  education,  tremendous  changes  have  been  taking 
place,  making  it  possible  to  realize  good  vocational  training  for  youths  if  the  communities  could 
provide  the  facilities.  The  only  way  this  can  take  place  is  through  area  vocational  programs;  the 
broader  the  population  base,  the  better. 


Through  area-wide  vocational  programs,  vocational  agriculture  could  be  continued  and  expanded 
into  trade  and  service  areas  of  agriculture,  with  better  offerings.  Only  students  interested  in  these 
fields  would  get  training  in  them,  rather  than  being  trained  because  there  is  nothing  else  available. 
The  same  is  true  for  training  in  the  operation  of  complex  office  or  shop  equipment.  No  local  commu- 
nity can  provide  the  necessary  training  for  youths  to  achieve  proficiency  in  the  latest  office  techni- 
ques, or  provide  the  latest  equipment  found  in  industry. 


We  have  not  discussed  the  role  of  eounseling  in  vocational  education.  School  systems  have  to 
provide  adequate  vocational  data  through  continual  follow-up  study  of  both  graduates  and  dropouts, 
and  keep  adequate  records  on  the  information  so  gathered.  There  also  should  be  centralized  facili- 
ties for  the  coordination  of  county  and  regional  data  and  the  continual  meeting  of  counselors  from  ( 
different  sehool  systems  to  discuss  the  vocational  needs  of  local  youths. 

We  have  not  presumed  to  tell  any  local  school  district  or  any  group  of  school  districts  in  a 
county  whether  their  vocational  training  is  better  or  poorer  than  that  of  other  school  districts. 

What  we  have  attempted  in  this  study  is  to  provide  a model  for  analysis  and  to  bring  into  eonscious 
awareness  some  of  the  crucial  variables  which  affect  the  future  employment  of  youth  in  Mchigan's 
schools.  Administrators  familiar  with  their  own  local  problems  and  the  broader  problems  of  the  state 
:!  may  find  materials  in  the  data  which  go  far  beyond  the  analysis  we  have  at^tempted.  We  can  hope  for 

' no  happier  outcome. 
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TABLE  1 - OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS,  BY  SEX,  FOR  COUNTIES,  1940,  1950,  and  1960 
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TABLE  1 - OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS,  BY  SEX,  FOR  COUNTIES,  1940,  1950,  and  1960 
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TABLE  1 - OCCUPATION  OlOUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSONS,  BY  SEX,  FOR  COUNTIES,  1940,  1950,  and  1960 
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TABLE  1 - OCCUPATION  GROUP  OF  EMPLOYED  PERSOIS,  BY  SEX,  FOR  COUNTIES,  1940,  1950,  and  1960 
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TABli  2 - CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  STATUS  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  MAJOR  OCCUPATIONS,  MICHIGAN;  1950-1960,  BY  COUNTY 
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Appendix  B 


Appendix  B 
METHODOLOGY 


The  original  data  on  vocational  curricula  and  on  teacher  education  and  experience 
were  gathered  in  cooperation  with  the  General  Education  Division  of  the  Department  ol^L' 
Public  Instruction^  using  the  Self-Survey  Supplements  I and  II,  1960-61,  part  of  the^ 
Self-Survey  for  Instructional  Progress  required  of  all  school  districts  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  collection  of  tuition.  Those  school 
districts  which  were  not  required  to  fill  in  these  forms  were  contacted  and  requests 
were  made  of  them  to  provide  us  with  the  same  information  for  purposes  of  our  research. 
The  return  from  these  school  districts  was  one  hundred  per  cent,  making  our  research 
much  more  valid  since  these  school  districts  represent  the  large  city  systems. 

The  data  so  gathered  were  coded,  punched  onto  IBM  cards,  and  processed,  providing 
the  basis  for  our  discussion  of  curriculum  in  the  body  of  the  report.  Since  the  data 
provided  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  were  not  specifically  directed  to  our 
research,  some  materials  needed  for  our  analyses  were  incoinplete.  In  the  total* 
curricula  we  estimated  the  number  of  students  and  the  hours  taught  for  many  school 
districts,  basing  our  estimate  on  the  mean  number  of  students,  and  hours  for  the  par- 
ticular grade,  curriculum,  and  course.  We  made  no  estimates  for  teacher  experience 
since  this  was  not  necessary  for  our  purposes. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  eurricula  by  counties  we  felt  that  it  would  be  more  accu- 
rate to  omit  those  school  districts .which  did  not  provide  complete  enough  returns. 

The  school  districts  omitted  are  found  in  Table  1. 

Several  decisions  had  to  be  made  concer'^i^'^S  curricular  analysis.  After  long 
discussion  with  members  of  the  Executive  Commit tee  it  was  decided  not  to  separate 
office  education  from  distributive  because  of  inherent  difficulties  in  clasaif ication 
involved  in  the  data.  While  we  recognlae  the  in^ortance  of  home  economics  to  the 
educational  process,  we  felt  that  its  value  was  less  in  the  vocational  field  as  such 
than  in  the  field  of  general  education.  ^ result,  many  of  our  analyses  dealt  only 
witli  agriculture,  business,  and  trade  and  industry.  In  a similar  fashion,  couhseling 
data  which  originally  were  gathered  as  part  of  our  research  design  were  omitted 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  defining  hours,  nui^er  of  students,  or  even  grade  levels 
at  which  counseling  is  offe:red» 

Another  problem  concerned  the  distinction  between  industrial  arts  and  vocational 
education.^  Here  again,  the  Executive  Coamittee  suggested  that  no  attea^t  be  made  to 
distihguish  between  these  Of  courses.  In  our  ahalysis  we  did  oihit  courses 

offered  at  the  pre-high  school  level  as  being  essentially  Industrial  arts.* 

The  labor  market  data  and  the  projections  for  Michigan  were  based  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  census  materials  for  Michigan.  Most  of  the  techniques  used  are  des- 
cribed in  the  body  Of  the  report.  The  demogrephic  data  is  almost  exclusively  derived 
from  Dr.  Thaden's  study  of  Michigan'^  census  materials  and  saved  the  project  a great 
deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money. 


*For  complete  information  on  vocational  curricula  and  on  teacher  education  and 
experience  see  Vocational  Education  Jja  Michigan.  The  Final  Recort  of  the  Michigan 
Vocational  Education  Evaluation  Pro iect . East  Lansing,  Michigan « Michigan  State 
University,  College  of  Educationi  1963,  Appendix  B,  pp.  179-249. 
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Table  1 

School  Districts  Not  Included  in  Vocational  Curriculum 
Analysis  Because  of  Incomplete  Data 


County 

School  District 

Number  of  Students  in  Grades 
9-12* 

Berrien 

Benton  Harbor 

2047 

Calhoun 

tr*'  Albion 

721 

Chippewa 

Rudyard 

244 

Eaton 

Charlotte 

820 

Hillsdale 

Hillsdale 

600 

Houghton 

Portage  Township 

388 

Ingham 

East  Lansing 

1049 

Kent 

Caledoni 

334 

Lenawee 

Adrian 

1187 

Mackinac 

Garfield  Township 

116 

Macomb 

Van  Dyke 

1285 

Manistee 

Manistee 

628 

Marquette 

Negaunee 

468 

Mecosta 

Remus 

215 

Muskegon 

Orchard  View 

199 

Oakland 

Southfield 

1851 

Walled  Lake 

1669 

Ottawa 

Holland 

1267 

St.  Clair 

^ Marysville 

659 

Washtenaw 

Lincoln 

427 

Ypsilanti 

1241 

Wayne 

Lincoln  Park 

2737 

Romulus 

1082 

Southgate 

405 

Taylor  Township 

2364 

Wexford 

Cadillac 

V 787 

* Fourth  Friday  Member sh ip , 

September  30,  1960. 

529-6M-II3-ED 
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ILLINOIS 


_ leastern  ^ ^ l^emp^oyees'^in"the'^teiephone  directories  of  the 

in  curriculum  development.  A saturation  ^ ^ ^ employee  questionnaires.  The  functions  of  businesses 

area  and  of  their  employees  by  as  agriculture,  mining,  and  transportation  toward 

indicated  a general  trend  away  from  rural  activities  sucn  = ^ services..  Of  the  employed  labor 

more  urban  activities  such  as  manufacturing,  p nercent  aqricultural  employment  for  10  percent, 

rSJaillng  adcnuntnd  for  20  ^L’^Mr^ivl^oMegorv  aoooEnted  for  20  Pdfcent  of 

manufacturing  for  10  “O'?  ”‘;!"9,^°r,rcSt  Jriftsmen  and  foremen  for  16  percent  semlprofessional 
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^^c;n,^S=S';ot?^ge"™5"l;ron”  cSa?e5  «UK  5 percent  for  the  st,« 

“?JrSa^rirt?!>KrSe;5’?o^=;tgS:r'S^u?rtior.^L'Si'a-n?.V^  Of  .Ke  count.ee  and  taPuIar  data 

are  included.  (MM) 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  NEED  STUDY 

I.  To  determine  for  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Pope 
Counties 

A.  The  functions  of  the  businesses  in  the  area. 

B.  The  number  of  persons  working  in  these  businesses. 

C.  Specific  functions  of  the  workers  in  this  area 
(Job  Titles) . 

D.  The  present  educational  qualifications  of  these 
workers. 

E.  The  potential  student  enrollment  at  Southeastern 
Illinois  College  for  programs  in  various  areas; 

II.  To  organize  and  develop  the  above  Information  in  a manner 
which  will  lend  Itself  to  curriculum  development. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STUDY 

An  area  including  four  counties  (Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  and 
Pope)  in  Southeastern  Illinois  was  selected  for  study.  The  basic 
design  was  directed  toward  future  use  of  information  developed  by  this 
study  in  curriculum  development  at  Southeastern  Illinois  College. 

The  employment  of  the  area  was  studied.  The  first  step  in  the 

procedure  was  using  the  listing  in  the  telephone  directories  in  the  area. 

«>  * 

A list  of  alV  employers  in  the  directories  was  compiled.  The  employers 
were  then  classified  according  to  category. 

Statistical  inference  from  a sample  was  not  used  in  this  study;  this 
was  a saturation  study  of  employees  and  of  firms  which  employed  within 
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this  area,  and  the  descriptive  information  contained  in  this  report  is 

parametric  information  for  the  area. 

The  report  of  this  study  presents  information  and  recommendations 

relating  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  a certain  educational  need. 
Decisions  relating  to  the  solution  of  any  educational  problem  in  this 
area  remain  where  they  have  always  been  - in  the  hands  of  the  citizens 

of  the  area. 
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Chapter  1 1 


i 


PESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  • 

Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Pope 

The  counties  of  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Pope  are  located  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Illinois.  Their  territory  extends  from  the 
Ohio  River  on  the  east  to  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Williamson,  Johnson, 
and  Massac  on  the  west;  they  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hamilton  and 
White  counties  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River  and  Massac  County. 

The  beautiful  hills  extend  from  the  north  and  northwestern  part. 

Along  the  southern  border  are  more  rugged  hills.  In  the  central  ar«a^  is 
the  flat  land,  the  Saline  Plains  region,  used  for  agriculture.  Along  the 
eastern  boundary  lies  the  Ohio  River  which  has  territory  very  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  area.  The  Shawnee  Hills  Region  is  within  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest  and  is  a valuable  source  of  timber.  In  this 
region  are  the  picturesque  rock  formations  of  great  attraction  to  tourists. 

The  western  part  of  Saline  County  is  related  to  the  coal  mining 
counties  to  its  west;  the  central  areas  and  eastern  Saline  and  Gallatin 
are  agriculturally  oriented;  the  national  forest  is  most  important  to 
the  counties  of  Hardin  and  Pope.  The  counties  are  similar  in  their 
history,  culture,  and  in  their  governmental  adm  insist  rat  ion. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Reports,  the  area  has  had  a decrease 
in  total  employment  from  1950  to  I960  with  a corresponding  increase  in 
unemployment  during  the  same  time.  (Table  II)  Agriculture  represents  the 
greatest  loss,  according  to  the  report,  but  all  reported  occupations  have 


had  decreases. 


\ 

There  are  manufacturing  plants  In  the  area,  with  two  employing  over 
1 00  peop 1 e . 

A reflection  of  loss  of  jobs  and  consequently  a loss  of  population 
was  shown  for  the  area  from  19^0  through  i960,  according  to  the  U.  S. 

Census  reports.  (Table  I)  In  19^0  the  labor  force  amounted  to  37,272 
persons;  in  i960,  25,917  persons  (or  about  3%  loss). 

The  U.  S.  Census  report  of  I96O  indicated  that  the  riedian  scho  1 
years  completed  by  adults  of  the  area  averaged  about  8.5,  but  this 
study  revealed  that  employees  now  generally  hold  a high  school  diploma. 
Through  the  GED  classes  at  Southeastern  Illinois  College,  many  area 
people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  and  take  an  examination  to  be 
able  to  receive  their  high^ school  diplomas. 

The  median  income  of  the  families  in  the  area  is  about  $2,500  as 
compared  to  more  than  $5,500  for  the  state  and  more  than  $4,700  for  the 
nation.  The  extremes  of  low  and  high  income  brackets  in  the  area  are  not 
as  prevalent,  however,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

However,  recent  developments  in  the  area  are  beginning  to  bring 
about  an  optimistic  outlook.  Specifically,  the  growth  of  Southeastern 
Illinois  College  at  Harrisburg,  the  expansion  of  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest  in  Pope,  Hardin,  and  Gallatin  counties,  the  Ohio  River  Bridge 
at  New  Haven  and  at  Shawneetown,  the  establishment  of  the  Saline  Valley 
Conservancy  District,  the  establishment  of  a state-i csi<i<*ntio\ 
for  the  mentally  retarded  (the  A.  L.  Bowen  Children's  Center  in  Harrisb-rq)^ 
the  Job  Corps  at  Golconda,  Economic  Opportunity  Programs  in  the  area,  and 
the  growing  number  of  community  planning  programs  are  all  evidence  of 
progress  being  made  in  tlr»e  area  of  southeastern  lllii>ois.  Every  successful 
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project  contributes  toward  the  general  area  development 
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a/  Source:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  1900,  1920,  19^0,  i960. 

b/  Estimated  Population,  Vital  Statistics,  Department  of  Public  Health,  St^te  of  Illinois 


TABLE  1 1 


NUMBER 

OF  UNEMPLOYED 

IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

COUNTY 

NUMBER  OF 

UNEMPLOYED 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

LABOR  FORCE 

“T95o5T~ 

1960a/ 

1950  I960 

Study®/ 

Gal lat in 

232 

156 

7.5  • 6.9 

13.3 

Hardin 

74 

76 

3.4  4.5 

18.9 

Pope 

71 

160 

3.7  12.6 

21.7 

Saline 

573 

819 

5.3  9.9 

N.A. 

Source: 

U.  S.  Census  of  Population 

, 1950,  i960. 

1^/  Illinois  Employment  Office,  Harrisburg,  reported  per  cent  of 
unemployed  1964  annual  average  of  total  labor  force. 


TABLE  III 


PROJECTIONS  OF  THE  EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE  BY  INDUSTRY  GROUP 

SALINE  AND  GALLATIN  COUNTY 

1960-1985 


INDUSTRY  GROUP 

NUMBER 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL^/ 

I960 

1985 

1960 

1985 

Agriculture 

1,245 

720 

13.0 

9.0 

Mining 

1,004 

560 

10.5 

7.0 

Manufacturing 

1,013 

960 

10.6 

12.0 

Retail  trade 

1,816 

1,680 

19.0 

21.1 

Wholesale  trade 

238 

160 

2.5 

2.0 

Services 

2,179 

2,220 

22.8 

27.8  ^ 

Public  administration 

289 

280 

3.0 

3.5 

Other 

1,759 

1.400 

18.6 

M7.6 

Total 

9T553 

7,980*^/ 

100.0 

100.0 

Per  cent  of  total  employed  labor  force. 


The  figure  represents  31.8%  of  the  1985  population  of  25 » 100  expected 
for  the  area. 

Source:  General  Planning  and  Resource  Consultants,  Inc.,  1964; 

projections  based  upon  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  I98O. 


Note  that  in  the  table  an  increase  is  indicated  only  for  services 
employment  - but  that  the  ratio  of  employed  to  total  population  also 
is  expected  to  rise  significantly  from  the  28.2%  shown  in  the  table 
of  number  of  employed  by  industry  group.  It  would  appear  to  be 
essential  to  make  a considerable  effort  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
jobs  to  be  filled;  the  higher  the  income  per  job,  the  more  adequately 
the  non-worker  population  will  be  supported.  It  follows,  too,  that 
in  order  to  fill  higher  valued  jobs,  there  should  be  an  adequately 
trained  labor  force  available. 


TABLE  IV 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYERS 
Sal ine  County 


TOWN 

Harrisbufg  556 

Eldorado  213 

Raleigh  9 

Galatia  35 

Carrier  Mills  5^ 

Muddy  - 7 

Harco  3 

Stonefort  13 

Total  “55o 

Gallatin  County 

R i dgway  7^ 

Shawneetown  98 

Omaha  .20 

Equality  7 

Total  199 

Pope  County 

Golconda  68 

Dixon  Springs  1 

Robbs  5 

Eddyville  2 

Reevesville  1 

Brownfield  3 

Total  80 


Hardin  County 


Cave- in-Rock 

48 

Hicks 

15 

El  izabethtown 

44 

Ros ic lare 

Total 

200 

er|c 
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METHOD  USED 


Chapter  1 1 1 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  STUDY 


Personal  contact  was  used  wherever  possible  throughout  this  survey. 
During  the  interview  with  the  firms,  employees  were  identified  and 
listed  by  name,  and  if  the  cooperation  of  the  management  of  the  firm 
was  extended,  the  employee  was  interviewed  and  the  questionnaire  was 
filled  out.  When  the  employee  could  not  be  personally  contacted,  this 
name  and  address  was  secured  and  the  same  information  was  gathered  by 
interviewing  the  manager  (or  a designated  person). 


INSTRUMENTS  USED  IN  THE  STUDY 

During  the  gathering  and  compiling  of  the  lists  of  employers,  two 
instruments  were  developed  for  use  in  this  study.  The  first  of  these 
instruments  was  a structured  interview  in  interviewing  employers.  The 

second  was  a questionnaire  used  for  obtaining  information  from  the 
emp 1 oyee . 

Appendix  I contains  the  final  form  of  the  news  release,  the  cover 
sheet  presented  to  the  employer,  and  the  structured  interview  used  in 
Interviewing  the  various  employers.  Appendix  11  contains  the  employee 
quest ionna i re. 

Each  employer  was  given  a sheet  of  explanation.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  employers  extended  cooperation  freely.  Their  general  concensus 
was  that  they  needed  a local  source  of  highly  trained  and  educated  workers 


They  perceived  this  study  as  a means  of  gaining  information  for  themselves 
and  their  employers,  and  as  the  employment  trends  in  the  counties. 

The  interviewing  proved  to  be  time  consuming,  and  in  many  cases 

*> 

the  employer  was  more  than  willing  to  pass  a^ong  the  questionnaire  to 

'X  1 

employees  on  different  shifts  and  return  theii  to  the  project  director. 

A few  employers  were  hesitant  about  giving  out  information,  but  were 
generally  willing.  Generally,  the  persons  who  had  less  than  a high 
school  education  proved  to  be  the  least* cooperat ive. 

Plans  are  underway  to  place  the  information  on  IBM  cards,  and 

'% 

analysis  will  be  completed  later  by  Southern  Illinois  University. 


Chapter  IV 

ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYER  INTERVIEW  FORMS 


The  Instrument  used  to  gather  information  from  and  about  the  employers 
of  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin,  and  Pope  Counties  was  an  Interview  form 
which  was  completed  by  the  Interviewer  during  the  visit  to  the  place 
•f  employment.  This  interview  form  is  in  Appendix  I of  this  report. 

The  information  necessary  to  complete  this  form  often  came  from  different 
sources.  It  was  necessary,  particularly  when  dealing  with  larger 
sources  of  employment,  to  gather  information  from  several  different 
peop 1 e . 

The  first  part  of  this  form  is  concerned  with  identification  of 
the  person  or  persons  contacted.  Identification  of  the  contacts  were 
recorded  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  continuity  of  contact  in  case  it 
was  necessary  to  make  subsequent  visits.  The  contact  classification 
of  hired  manager  and  owner-manager  appear  most  frequently  as  the 
initial  contact  with  most  employers.  If  persons  of  lower  levels  of 
management  were  first  contacted,  it  was  usually  necessary  to  later 
contact  higher  levels  of  management  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the 
employees. 

The  following  tables  show  an  analysis  of  employment  in  the 

area: 
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TABLE  V 

COMPARISONS  OF  AVERAGE  TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE 


COUNTY 

NUMBER 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 
POPULATION 

Gallatin 

1,557 

20.3 

Hardin 

1,642 

27.9 

Pope 

1,178 

?6.5 

Sa 1 i ne 

6,960 

26.4 

1 1 1 inois* 

4,124,547 

*U.  S.  Census  Report,  i960. 
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TABLE  V I 


AVERAGE  TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  MANUFACTURING 


COUNTY 
Gal latin 

NUMBER 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 
EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE 

265 

19.5 

Hardin 

51 

3.1 

Pope 

63 

5.4 

Saline 

770 

11.1 

TOTAL  EMPLOYED  LABOR  FORCE 

Gallatin 

1,557 

Hardin 

1,642 

Pope 

1,178 

Saline 

6,960 

14 
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TABLE  V 1 1 


NUMBER  OF 

RETAIL 

STORES  BY 

BUSINESS 

GROUP 

GROUP 

SALINE 

GALLATIN 

HARDIN 

POPE 

Lumber,  hardware,  etc. 

31 

17 

10 

6 

General  merchandise 

10 

12 

Q 

5 

Food  stores 

S6 

21 

15 

6 

Automotive  dealers 

22 

6 

5 

„ 3 

Gasoline  service  stations 

66 

19 

15 

10 

Apparel  accessories 

22 

1 

1 

2 

Furniture,  appliance,  etc. 

23 

6 

2 

1 

Eating  and  drinking 

41 

25 

15 

10 

Drug-proprietary 

12 

4 

3 

2 

All  other 

10 

4 

6 

Total 

392 

121 

79 

51 

15 
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TABLE  VIM 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYEES 


COUNTY 

NUMBER 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

Gal lat in 

495 

■ 2I5  " 

m 

Hardin 

357 

21.7 

Pope 

285 

Ik. 2 

Saline 

2,287 

29.8 

I 

i 

i 

i 
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TABLE  X 
SALINE  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  BY  INDUSTRY 


KIND  OF  INDUSTRY 

NUMBER 

RANK 

Agriculture 

647®/ 

4 

Business  services 

43 

22 

Communications 

100 

19 

Constructions 

534 

5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

170 

16 

Educat ion 

402 

" 8 

Entertainment  and  recreation 

60 

21 

Finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate 

325 

9 

Food  and  dairy  products  stores 

275 

11 

Other  retail  stores 

1100 

1 

Forestry  and  fisheries 

95 

20 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes 

291 

10 

Manufacturing 

800 

3 

Mining 

902 

2 

Ik 

Personal  service 

410 

7 

Public  administration 

240 

12 

Transportation 

411 

6 

Repair  service 

150 

17 

Utilities 

190 

14 

Wholesale  trade 

185 

15 

Non-profit  organizations 

115 

18 

Not  reported 

220 

13 

a/ 

'Source  of  number  employed  in  agriculture  is  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
Population,  I960.  Perhaps  this  figure  is  less  now  with  the  estimated 
decrease  in  overall  population. 
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TABLE  XI 


SALINE  COUNTY 
JOB  TITLES  OF  EMPLOYEES 


JOB  TITLE 

Professional  and  technical  645 

Engineering,  technical 
Med i ca 1 and  hea 1 th 
Teaching 
-Other 

Managers,  officials  601 

Salaried 

Self  employed,  retail 
Other 

Sales  663 

Beta i 1 
Other 

Craftsman  and  foreman  1282 

Construction 
Foreman 
Mechanic 
Metal  craftsman 
Other 

Operative  I513 

Driver  and  deliveryman 
Other 

Service  workers  900 

Protect ive 

Waiter,  bartender,  cooks, 
counter  worker 
Other 

Laborers  501 

Construction 
Manufacturing 
Other 

Clerical  625 

Secretary,  stenographer 
and  typist 
Other 

Other  689 

Known  not  to  be  reported 


NUMBER  PERCENT 


9.242  . 


30 

0.429 

79 

1.131 

250 

3.582 

286 

8.611 

4.098 

319 

4.570 

198 

2.837 

94 

S.'tSS 

1.346 

445 

6.376 

218 

18.369 

3.123 

455 

6.519 

97 

1.389 

366 

5.244 

31 

0.444 

333 

21.679 

4.771 

508 

7.278 

1005 

12.895 

14.400 

48 

0.687 

242 

3.467 

610 

7.178 

8.740 

111 

1.590 

35 

0.501 

355 

8.955 

5.086 

144 

2.063 

481 

3.567 

6.892 

220 

3.567 
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TABLE  XII 


SALINE  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  MANUFACTURING 


CATEGORY  OF  MANUFACTURING  NUMBER 
Furniture,  lumber,  etc. 

Primary  metal  industry  o 
Fabricated  metal  Industry  25 
Machinery,  including  elec.  80 
Motor  vehicles  5 
Foods  290 
Textile  mill  products  0 
Apparel  and  other  fabricated  I30 
Printing,  publishing,  etc.  Ho 
Chemicals,  etc.  50 
Other  70 
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TABLE  XI M 


GALLATIN  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  BY  INDUSTRY 


KINO  OF  INDUSTRY  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

RANK 

Agriculture 

i 

598^/ 

1 

Communications 

29 

12 

Construct  ion 

85 

8 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

90 

7 

Education 

125 

4 

Entertainment  and  recreation 

15 

13 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 
real  estate 

15 

13 

Food  and  dairy  products  stores 

85 

8 

Other  retail  stores 

195 

3 

Forestry  and  fisheries 

8 

15 

Manufacturing 

265 

2 

Mining 

100 

5 

Pub  1 1 c adm 1 n 1 s t ra  1 1 on 

90 

7 

Personal  service 

125 

4 

Repair  service 

35 

11 

Transportation 

75 

9 

•"j 

WVl  llwIwO 

Wholesale  trade 

10 

50 

14. 

10 

Non-profit  organizations 

15 

13 

Other  professional  and  related 
service 

15 

13 

Not  reported 

98 

6 

The  number  employed  In  agriculture 
U.  S.  Census  Report. 

was  the  number  given 

In  the  i960 
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TABLE  XIV 


GALLATIN  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  MANUFACTURING 


CATEGORY  OF  MANUFACTURING 
Furniture,  lumber,  etc. 
Primary  metal  Industry 
Fabricated  metal  Industry 
Machinery,  Including  elec. 
Motor  vehicles 
Transportation  equipment 
Foods 

Textile  mill  products 
Apparel  and  other  fabricates 
Printing,  publishing,  etc. 
Chemicals,  etc. 

Other 


NUMBER  EMPLOYED 
130 
0 
5 
15 
5 
5 

60 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 
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TABLE  XV 
GALLATIN  COUNTY 
JOB  TITLES  OF  EMPLOYEES 


JOB  TITLE 

Professional  and  technical 
Engineering,  technical 
Medical  and  health 
Teach i ng 
Other 

Managers,  officials 
Salaried 

Self-employed,  retail 
Other 

Sales 
Beta i 1 
Other 

Craftsman  and  foreman 
Construction 
Foreman 
Mechanic 
Metal  craftsman 
Other 

Ope rat  ive 

Driver  and  Deliveryman 
Other 

Service  workers 
Protect ive 

Waiter,  bartender,  cook, 
counter  worker 
Other 

Laborers 

Construct  ion 

Manufacturing 

Other 

Clerical 

Secretary,  stenographer, 
and  typist 
Other 


NUMBER 

141  9. 

4 

17 
67 
53 

156  10. 

74 
57 
25 

134  9. 

102 
32 

221  15. 

65 

18 

55 

8 

75 

380  26. 

97 
283 

229  15. 

28 
106 

95 

158  10. 

103 
16 
39 

40  2. 

18 

22 


PERCENT 


.3 

1.2 

4.6 

3.6 


5.1 

3.9 

1.7 


7.0 

2.2 


4.5 

1.2 

3.8 

.5 

5.1 


6.6 

19.4 


1.9 

4.3 

6.5 


7.1 

1.1 

2.7 


1.2 

1.5 


Known  not  to  be  reported 


TABLE  XVI 


I 

i 


HARDIN  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  BY  INDUSTRY 


KIND  OF  INDUSTRY 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

RAN 

Agr icul ture 

132a/ 

2 

Business  services 

4 

17 

Commun icat ions 

25 

14 

Constructions 

92 

5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

44 

10 

Educat ion 

103 

3 

Finance,  insurance,  and 

46 

<5 

real  estate 

Food  and  dairy  products  stores 

87 

6 

Other  retail  stores 

85 

7 

Forestry  and  fisheries 

37 

11 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes 

31 

12 

Manufacturing 

58 

7 

Mining 

586 

1 

Personal  service 

94 

4 

Public  administration 

54 

8 

Repair  service 

30 

13 

Transportation  * 

4 

18 

Utilities 

5 

16 

Wholesale  trade 

16 

15 

Non-profit  organizations 

5 

16 

Other  professional  and  related 

16 

15 

service 

Known  not  reported 

31 

12 

0 J 

Source  of  agriculture  employment:  U.  S.  Census  of  Population,  I96O. 
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TABLE  XVII 


HARDIN  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  MANUf  ACTUR ING 


CATEGORY  OF  MANUFACTURING 

Furniture,  lumber,  etc. 

Primary  metal  Industry 

Fabr I cated  met a 1 I ndustry 

Machinery,  Including  elec, 
(we Id  I ng) 

Motor  vehicles 

T rans portat I on  equ I pment 

Foods  If 

Text  lie  ml  1 1 products 

Appa re  1 and  other  fabr Icated 
(plastic) 

Printing,  pubi Ishing,  etc. 
Chemicals , etc. 

Other 


NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

9 


8 


5 

6 


30 
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TABLI  XVI 1 1 
HARDIN  COUNTY 
JOB  TITLES  OF  EMPLOYEES 

JOB  TITLE  NUMBER  PERCENT 


Professional  and  technical  230 

. Eng i nee  ring,  t echn i ca 1 
Medical  and  health 
Teach ing 
Other 

Manager,  official  2kk 

Salaried 

Se 1 f emp 1 oyed , retail 
Other 

Sales  135 

Reta i 1 
Other 

Craftsman  and  foreman  235 

Coni t rue t ion 
Foreman 
Meehan i e 
Metal  e raftsman 
Other 

Operative  A48 

.Driver  and  deliveryman 
Other 

Serviee  workers  157 

Protect ive 

Waiter,  bartender,  cook, 
counter  worker 
Other 

Laborers  70 

Construct i on 
Manufacturing 
Other 

Clerical  84 

Sec  reta  ry , s tenographer 
and  typist 
Other 


91 

14.007 

5.542 

34 

2.070 

51 

3.105 

54 

3.288 

65 

14.859 

3.958 

57 

122 

3.471 

7.429 

72 

8.221 

4.384 

63 

3.836 

78 

14.311 

4.750 

38 

2.314 

62 

3.775 

57 

3.471 

79 

27.283 

4.811 

369 

22.472 

26 

9.561 

1.583 

61 

3.714 

70 

4.263 

13 

4.263 

0.791 

5 

0.304 

52 

3.166 

30 

5.115 

1.827 

54 

3.288 

Not  reported 
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TAB  U X t X 


POPE  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  BY  INDUSTRY 


KIND  OF  INDUSTRY  NUMBI 

IR  EMPLOYED 

RANK 

Agr icul ture 

2769/ 

1 

Business  services 

5 

21 

Communications 

9 

18 

Constructions 

78 

6 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

17 

14 

Education 

83 

4 

Entertainment  and  recreation 

B 

19 

Finance,  Insurance,  and 
real  estate 

4 

22 

Food  and  dairy  products  stores 

42 

10 

Other  retail  stores 

88 

3 

Forestry  and  fisheries 

8. 

Manufacturing 

63 

12 

Mining 

81 

7 

Personal  service 

12 

17 

Public  administration 

104 

2 

Repair  service 

19 

16 

Transportation 

49 

8 

Ut il i t ies 

8 

19 

Wholesale  trade 

12 

17 

Non-profit  organizations 

8 

19 

Other  professional  and  related  serv 

. 16 

15 

Not  reported 

43 

* 

9 

Source  of  agriculture  employment 

i960. 

figure  - U. 

S.  Census  of  Population 
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TABLE  XX 


POPE  COUNTY 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  CATEGORIES  OF  MANUFACTURING 


CATEGORY  OF  MANUFACTURING 

NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

Furniture,  lumber,  etc. 

8 

Primary  metal  industry 

A 

Fabricated  metal  industry 

- 

Machinery,  including  elec. 

- 

Motor  vehicles 

5 

Transportation  equipment 

8 

Foods 

4 

Textile  mill  products 

4 

Apparel  and  ot'Rer  fabricated 

15 

Printing,  publishing,  etc. 

4 

Chemicals,  etc. 

7 

Other 

8 
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TABLE  XXI 

IN*} 

POPE  COUNTY 


JOB  TITLES  OF  EMPLOYEES 


JOB  TITLE 

NUMBER 

PERCENT 

Professional  and  technical 

107 

9.1 

Engineering,  technical 

. 

Medical  and  health 

20 

1.7 

Teaching 

42 

3.6 

Other 

45 

3.8 

Manager,  official 

66 

5.6 

Self-employed 

37 

3.1 

Reta i 1 

21 

1.8 

Other 

8 

0.7 

Sales 

94 

8.0 

Reta  i 1 

78 

6.6 

Other 

16 

1.4 

Craftsman  and  foreman 

98 

-.8.3 

(&  kindred) 

Construct  Ion 

42 

3.6 

Foreman 

5 

0.4 

Mechanic 

39 

3.3 

Metal  worker 

Other 

12 

1.0 

Operative 

164 

13.9 

Driver  and  deliveryman 

34 

2.9 

Other 

130 

II. 0 

Service  worker 

102 

8.7 

Protective 

- 31 

2.6 

Walter,  bartender,  cook, 

26 

2.2 

counter  worker 

Other 

45 

3.8 

Laborer 

62 

5.3 

Corn*  ruct  ion 

17 

1.4 

Manufacturing 

20 

1.7 

Other 

25 

2.1 

Clerical 

442 

3.7 

Secretary,  stenographer 

144 

12.2 

and  typist 

Other 

298 

25.3 

Known  not  to  be  reported 

43 

3.7 
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Chapter  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYEE  QUESTIONNAIRES 


The  questionnaire  form  used  in  this  analysis  is  in  Appendix  II. 
ACTIVITIES  AND  DUTIES  Of  EMPLOYEES 

Data  in  the  tables  for  analysis  of  Employee  Questionnaires  is  strictly 
that  reported  by  or  for  the  employees. 

In  Working  with  with  people  outside  the  firm,  meeting  people  was 
checked  three  times  more  often  than  anything  else,  (Table  XXII) 

m 

In  working  with  personnel  in  the  firm,  appraising  work  of  others 
led  the  list  with  the  training  of  others  and  supervising  others  following. 

Using  technical  and  service  manuals  and  parts  lists  was  checked 
almost  one  and  one  half  as  often  as  any  other  in  working  with  production, 

products,  materials,  or  service.  Working  with  firm's  or  customer's 

# 

equipment,  tools,  supplies,  and  instruments  revealed  that  operating 
was  by  far  the  leading  activity  with  1260  checked,  as  compared  to  the 
next  highest  of  maintaining,  which  was  checked  840  times. 

Keeping  records  and  accounts  was  checked  1720  times,  as  compared 
to  the  next  highest  of  filing,  15^^i  and  handling  money,  1A40,  in  the 
activity  of  working  with  business  problems. 

The  thirteen  leading  areas  with  which  worker  must  be  familiar  to  do 
job  were  as  follows:  (1)  Business  principles 

(2)  English 

(3)  Accounting 
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{k)  Office  procedure 

(5)  Maintenance 

(6)  Business  management 

(7)  Clerk  typist 

(8)  Stenographer 

(9)  Mining 

(10)  Lumber 

(11)  Hydraulics 

(12)  Shop  work 

(13)  Salesmanship 

EDUCATION 

Only  a few  employees  indicated  less  than  a high  school  education; 
while  only  a small  percent  reported  a college  education  or  better. 

COURSES  REQUESTED 

Courses  requested jyar led  a great  deal.  Many  indicated  a desire, 
but  did  not  know  what  to  request.  It  was  general,  though,  that  half  of 
the  employees  do  desire  to  take  additional  courses.  (Table^lII) 


//// 

ACTIVITIES  AND  DUTIES  OF  EMPLOYEES  AS  REPORTED 


A, ^  Working  with  People  Outside  Firm 

Meeting  people  3101 

Selling  1008 

Advising,  consulting  and  diagnosing  1210 

Estimating  costs  g40 

Buyfng  77O 

Other  630 

B,  Working  with  Personnel  in  Firm 

Handl ing  men  620 

inducting  new  personnel  670 

Training  others  I37O 

Appraising  work  of  others  1433 

Supervising  others  I3II 

Other  280 

C,  V/orking  with  Production,  Products,  Materials,  or  Service 

Designing  260 

Making  and  building  3II 

Sketching  and  drawing  222 

Mixing  200 

Assembling  5 10 

Inspecting  660 

Testing  790 

Calculating  costs  8OO 

Conducting  research  I60 

Using  technical  and  service  manuals,  parts  lists  1077 

Developing  techniques  220 

Planning  production  or  service  5^4 

Other  330 

• > 

0,  Working  with  Firm’s  or  Customers'  Equipment,  Tools  (hand 
or  power).  Supplies  and  Instruments 
Constructing  above  0 

Designing  60 

repairing  380 

Operating  1260 

Assembling  333 

Ca ! 'brat ing  110 

Remodeling  111 

Adjusting  299 

Maintaining  840 

Inspecting,  Testing,  Trouble  Shooting  688 

instal ling  321 

Selecting  299 

Other  30 
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E.  Working  with  Business  Problems 
Policy-making 

^77 

Plann i ng 

866 

Promot ing 

654 

Handling  money 

1^40 

Keeping  records  and  accounts 

1720 

Writing  articles,  copy,  etc. 

790 

Making  speeches 

594 

Filing 

1544 

Inventorying 

773 

Making  tech,  reports 

755 

Reading  tech,  reports 

711 

Decision  making 

1530 

Other 

33 

AREAS  WITH  WHICH  WORKER  MUST  BE 

FAMILIAR  TO  DO  JOB 

Accounting 

1460 

Advertising 

260 

Agricultural  chemicals 

60 

Agricultural  economics 

70 

Animal  diseases 

50 

Animal  nutrition 

50 

Architecture 

90 

Business  management 

1180 

Business  principles 

2100 

Carpentry 

200 

Chemistry  * 

50 

Clerk 

850 

Clerk  typist 

1180 

Credit 

420 

Crops 

60 

Dairy 

60 

Drafting  and  design 

300 

Electricity 

390 

Electronics 

100 

English 

1920 

Farm  bu i Id i ngs 

110 

Farm  conveniences 

60 

Farm  mechanics 

60 

Feeds 

60 

Floriculture 

0 

Food  handling 

366 

Food  management 

60 

Food  processing 

400 

Foreign  language 

2 

Forestry 

206 

General  agriculture  and  rural  life 

155 

GovernmetTr 

395 

Graineries 

20 

Heat 

130 

Horse  training 

5 

Housekeeping 

580 

I 


i 

f 

> 


Hydraulics  ^50 
insurance  3^0 
Livestock  150 
Lumber  610 
Maintenance  1310 
Mathematics  5^0 
Mechanics  580 
Medical  records  58 
Medicine  380 
Metallurgy  200 
Mining  837 
Nursing  2S0 
Office  procedure  13^0 
Physics  . 

Plant  diseases  ^0 
Plumbing  ^00 
Poultry  20 
Rural  recreation  6 
Salesmanship  570 
Shop  work  580 
Soils  50 
Soil  and  water  management  50 
Sound  and  light  ^0 
Stenographer  ~ 980 
Taxes  860 
Tractors  and  other  power  units  100 
Trucking  225 
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TABLE  XXIII 


# 


SPECIFIC  COURSES  DESIRED 
Accounting 

Administration-business 

Admin i strat ion-educat ion 

Administration-1 ibrary 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Algebra 

Anthropology 

Advanced  nursing 

Advanced  statistics 

Arch i tecture 

Art 

Auto  mechanics 
Banking 

Blue  print  reading 

Book  selecting 

Business  courses 

Business  law 

Business  letters 

Business  machines 

Business  management 

Business  procedure 

Bra  is ing 

Chemistry 

Civil  engineering 

Cooking 

Counsel ing 

Credit 

Drama 

Drafting 

Dynamics'  I 

Economics' J 

E doc at i on 

Electricity 

Electronics 

Engl ish 

' Factory  engineering 
Finance 
First  aid 

Flotation  engineering 
Foreign  language 
Geriatrics 
Guidance 


NUMBER  DESIRING  COURSE 

75 

4 

3 
2 
1 

4 • 

1 

1 


5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

18 

42 

2 

3 

15 
2 
2 

4 
1 

5 

24 

4 

16 
2 
1 

8 

4 

10 

7 

94 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

37 
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SPECIFIC  COURSES  DESIRED 


Government 
History 
Hyg i ene 
Insurance 

Interior  decorating 
Interpretive  courses 
Journal  ism 
Marketing 
Mathemat ics 
Mechanical  drawing 
Mental  retardation 
Music 
Nursing 
Ore  dressing 
Physical  Education 
Physical  science 
Ph i losophy 
Program  planning 
Psychology 
Public  relations 
Reading 

Real  estate  law 
Research  methods 
Records  management 
Sanitary  service 
Science 

Secretarial  courses 

Sewing 

Shorthand 

Speech 

Soc iology 

Social  science 

Soil  conservation 

Statistical  engineering 

Statistics 

Tecliniques  of  supervision 

TV  “ radio 

Typing 

V/elding 

Zoology 


NUMBER  DESIRING  COURSE 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

39 

2 ^ 

1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

55 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

2 

44 

9 

35 

5 
1 
1 

19 
1 
1 

20 
2 

4 


Average  education  level  of  employees  as  reported  12.73 


i 
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Information  has  been  collected  from  employers  and  employees  relevant 
to  determin inc?  for  Southeastern  Illinois  the  need  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  for  persons  living  in  the  area.  The  study  has 
been  designed  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  businesses  in  the  area, 
the  number  of  persons  working  in  these  businesses,  the  job  titles  of 
these  workers,  the  employee  educdtional  level,  and  the  potential  student 
enrollment  at  Southeastern  Illinois  College  for  programs  in  the  various 
areas . 

The  funct ions  of  the  businesses  include  a general  trend  in  the 
direction  awayfrom  rural  activities  (agriculture,  mining,  and  trans- 
portation) toward  more  urban  activities  such  as  manufacturing, 
professional,  and  educational  services.  Related  to  this  shift  in 
employment  is  the  findirsg  that  retailing  has  a great  percentage  of 
employees,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  retail  trade  provides  not 
only  employment  for  the  people  in  the  area,  but  is  also  vital  in  its 
distribution  of  !>roducts  to  the  residents  and  provides  tax  revenues  to 
the  communities  throughout  the  area  through  the  sales  tax.  (By  adding 
the  catering  services  to  the  category  of  retailing  their  combined 
employment  accounts  for  20%  of  the  employed  labor  force.) 

All  services  make  up  approximately  23%  of  the  labor  force  of  the 
area.  These  services  include  personal  services,  business  services, 
professional  services,  as  well  as  educational  services. 

Agricultural  employment  is  about  10%  of  the  entire  labor  force. 
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The  average  employment  by  the  mining  companies  is  about  8%  of 


the 


present  total  employment. 

Perhaps  manufacturing  employment  in  the  terms  of  the  jobs  ;t  makes 
available  is  the  most  important.  In  addition,  the  contributions  of 
manufacturing  is  important  to  the  regional  economy.  The  number  of  Jobs 
In  individual  manufactur ing  establishments  range  from  10  to  200.  The 
largest  manufacturing  employer  is  the  total  food  industry— the  bakery, 
beverage,  dairy,  meat  packing  and  popcorn  packaging.  Furniture,  lumber 
and  wood  products  rank  second;  apparel  and  associated  products  rank 
t^iird;  and  printing  and  publishing  rank  fourth.  All  manufacturing  provides 
about  10%  of  the  area's  total  employment. 

As  to  the  specific  job  titles  of  employees,  the  operative  category 
leads  In  the  number  of  employed.  This  operative  category  includes  operatorj 
of  a wjde  range  of  mechanical  equipment,  and  associated  with  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  to  some  extent  with  transportation  and  construction. 
Employees  with  this  job  title  comprise  20%  of  the  labor  force. 


T!ie  employment  in  clerical  and  sales  is  l?%;  Craftsmen  and  foremen, 

16%;  Semi-professional,  15%;  Professional,  8%. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Report  of  IS60,  the  educational  level 
of  the  adult  population  was  8.6  for  Southeastern  Illinois;  however,  this 
study  reveals  that  ^he  employees  will  generally  have  a high  school  diploma. 
Three  percent  of  the  employees  have  a college  education;  as  compared  to 
more  than  7%  for  the  state  and  more  than  7%  for  the  United  States. 

More  than  half  of  the  employees  have  indicated  a desire  to  take 
additional  courses.  The  courses  listed  are  a wide  variety. 

With  vocational  courses  being  added  to  the  curriculum  at  Southeastern, 
the  employers  will  be  able,  to  require  higher  standards  for  initial  employment 
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Therefore,  the  present  employees  will  need  to  take  courses  to  keep  pace 
with  the  younger  employees  who  are  attending  and  graduating  from  South- 
eastern. A satisfactory  local  supply  of  trained  people  will  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  area  to  Industry  who  might  be  interested  in  locating 
here. 

From  this  study,  the  need  for  higher  education  is  most  apparent. 
Government  employment  In  the  area  has  increa’sed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Bowen  Children's  Center,  the  State  Prison  at  Vienna,  the  Job  Corps 
at  Golconda,  and  the  Federal  Vocational  Educational  Programs  in  Saline 
County,  Southeastern  has  already  added  new  curricula  to  meet  the  needs. 

If  further  realization  of  the  opportunities  afforded  both  vocat ional ly 
and  academically  by  Southeastern  is  to  be  realized,  it  must  lie  with  the 
people  of  Southeastern  Illinois.  Southeastern  Illinois  College  is  ready 
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NEWS  RELEASE 


FPOK:  Mrs.  Guy  J.  Hunter 

Chairman,  Business  Department 
Southeastern  Illinois  College 
Harrisburg,  Illinois  625^6 


RE: 


Vocational  Need  Study 


A Vocational  Need  Study  of  Saline,  Gallatin,  Pope,  and  Hardin  Counties 
is  being  conducted  by  Mrs.  V/ilma  Hunter,  Chairman  of  Business  Department 
of  Southeastern  illinois  College  In  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Department  of  Vocational  Education,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Information  is  being  collected  from  employers  and  employees  relevant 
to  deterniine  for  Southeastern  illinois  the  need  for  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  persons  living  in  the  area.  The  study  is  designed  to 
determine  the  number  of  practicing  technicians,  the  specific  functions  of 
the  technicians,  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  technicians,  the 
educational  qualifications  of  the  technicians  as  desired  by  themselves 
and  the i r- emp loyers , the  potential  student  enrollment  for  programs  In 
various  areas,  and  to  organize  and  develop  the  above  information  in  a 
manner  which  will  lend  itself  to  curriculum  development  at  Southeastern 
Illinois  Col  lege . 


The  information  collected  will  be  strictly  confidential  and  will  be 
handled  as  research  data  available  only  for  analysis  by  the  vocational 
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staff.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  compile  data  tha' 
furthering  the  development  of  the  vocational  curriculum  at  Southeastern 
Illinois  Col lece. 


The  employers  and  employees  of  the  area  will  be  contacted  and  asked 
For  their  cooperation  in  reporting  needed  information  to  complete  the 
study. 
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APPENDIX  I 

(COVER  SHEET  - PRESENTED  TO  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE) 


FOUR  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  NEED  SURVEY  (FALL,  1S65) 


A Vocational  Need  Survey  is  being  conducted  in  Saline,  Gal  1st  in,  Pope, 
and  Hardin  Counties,  information  is  being  collected  from  employers  and 
employees  relevant  to  aid  in  future  curriculum  development  at  Southeastern 
Illinois  Coi lege. 

V/e  are  asking  your  cooperation  by  giving  us  information  for  a 
questionnaire,  Your  cooperation  in  accurately  report ingwi 1 1 determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  project.  This  study  is  completely 
Impartial  to  employer-employee  relations  of  your  company. 

The  information  given  by  you  is  strictly  confidential  and  will  be 
handled  as  research  data  available  only  for  analysis  by  our  staff.  Our 
purpose  is  to  compile  statistics  which  will  aid  us  in  furthering  our 
curriculum. 

Your  cooperation  is  most  urgently  solicited  and  sincerely 
appreciated. 

Southeastern  is  always  willing  and  ready  to  serve  you  through  its 
cu'"' leu  I urn,  its  staff,  and  its  placements  service.  V/e  would  he  happy 
to  have  you  contact  us  for  further  information. 

Sincerely, 


Mrs.  V/ilma  Hunter 

Chairman,  Business  Education 

at  Southeastern  lllirtois  Coiiege|^ 
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EMPLOYER 


FORM  I 


I.  FIRM  NAME,  ADDRESS 


DATE 


II.  NAME,  ADDRESS  AND  PHONE  NUMBER  OF  PERSON  INTERVIEWED 


Position  of  Interviewed:  1 Owner  2 Owner  Mgr  3 Hired  Mgr 
4 Personnel  Dir  5 Sales  Mgr  6 Service  Mgr  7 Eng  8 Chief 
or  Supervising  Eng  9 Office  Mgr  10  Other 


ft^nctlons  of  Firm 

0 Incidental  x significant 
XX  major 


jiJob  Shop 
Mass  Prod. 
Purchas  Ing 
Se  rv I ce 


V . Firm  Products,  Service, 
Functions 


Cotjstruct  Ing 
P«eta  1 1 Ing 
J'lanufactur  ing 
Warehous ino 


Process ing 

y/holesa  1 1ng 

Contracting 

Irsta 1 1 at  ion 


Other 


V \ ,,  Type  of  Bus  I ness 


^Percentcrge  of  business 
agricultural  oriented 


^Percentage  of  business 
non-agr icu  j tura 1 


VII,  Complexity  of  Ope  rat  i c>n^ 

Low  Med  H i gh 


_Total  number  v/orkers 
(Owners  and  employees) 


% Turnover  total  employees 


VIM.  Job  Titles  and  Number  of  Workers  in  Each 
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APPENDIX  II 


EMPLOYEE 


FORM  2 


’ I,  Name  and  Address  of  Employee 


n. 

Name  and  Address  of  Firm 

m. 

Job  Title 

IV. 

Alternative  Titles 

V. 

Source  and  LocaticiFof  Job  in  Company  Dept.,  Div.,  etc. 

V!,  Number  of  V/orkers  with  Title 

V!l.  Activities  and  Duties  of  Persons  with  this  Job  Title 

A.  Working  with  People  Outside  Firm 
Meet inq  people 
Se 1 1 i ng 

Ady I s i nq . consulting  and  diagnosing 
Est imat inq  costs 

I, ^Buying 

Other 


B.  V'/orking  with  Personnel  in  Firm 

Nandi ing  men 

Inducting  new  personnel 

Tra in inq  others 

Appraising  work  of  others 

Supervising  others 

Other 


C.  V/orking  with  Production,  Products,  Materials,  or  Service 
Oes i gn i ng 

Mak i ng  and  bu i 1 d i ng 
Sketching  and  drawing 
Mixing 

Assembl  ing 

inspecting 

^T  es  t i ng 

Ca iCU lat inq  costs 

^Conducting  research 

Us inq  technical  and  service  manuals,  parts  lists 

Developing  techniques 

Planning  production  or  service 

Other 
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D. 
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Working  with  Firm's  or  Customers*  Equipment,  Tools  (hand 
power) , Suppl ies  and  Instruments 
Constructing  above 
Des i gn i ng 

i r i ng 

Ope ra  t i ng 

Assembi  ing 

^Cal  ibrat ing 

_Remode1 ing  i- 

Adjust Ing 
__Ma  inta  In  ing 

Inspecting,  Testing,  Trouble  Shooting 
^Installing 
_Sel acting 

Other 


or 


E. 


V/orking  with  Business  Problems 
Pol icy-making 

Plann ing 

Promoting 


_Handl ing  money 


1/ 


_'eeping  records  and  accounts 
_^Writlng  articles,  copy,  etc. 
Making  speeches 
^Filing 
^Inventory ing 
leaking  techo  reports 
^Reading  tech,  reports 
_Decls ion  making 
Other 


VIII,  Areas  with  which  Worker  MUST  be  Familiar  to  do  Job 

Training  for  Area 

Adequate-Barely  Adequate- I nadequate-Unrelats 


chemicals 

economics 


^Account  ing 
^Advert  is  ing 
j*i,gr  icul  tural 
Agricultural 
_Animal  diseases 
_Animal  nutrition 
Architecture 
_^Business  management 
Business  principles 
Carpentry 
_Chemistry 
_Clerk 

_Clerk  typist 
_C  red  i t 
^Crops 
^Da  I ry 

^Drafting  and  design 
_Eloctr ic ity 
Electronics 
_^tngl  ish 
_^Farm  buildings 
_Fa  rm  conven i ences 
Farm  mechanization 
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Training  for  Areo 

Adequate*Bare ]y  Adequate* Inadequate-Unrclatetl 


Food  mcinagement 

Food  processing 
Foreign  language 
Forestry 

General  agriculture  and  rural  life 

Government 

Gra iner ies 
Heat 

_Horse  training 

Housekeep ing 
Hvdraul ics 

Insurance 

Livestock 

Lumber 

Ma i ntenance 

^Mathemat  ics 

iiechan  ics 
Med i ca 1 records 
, Med i c i ne 

Meta  1 1 urgy 

^Mining 

Murs i ng 

Office  procedure 

Phvs ics 

Plant  diseases 

^^P 1 umb  i ng 

Pou 1 1 ry 

Rural  recreation 
Salesmanshin 
Shop  work 

Soils 

Soil  and  water  management 
Sound  and  light 
Stenographer 
T axes 

Tractors  and  ether  power  units 
rue king 

IX,  Educational  History 

Highest  grade  completed  (circle) 

^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  i6 

Degree 

From 

University 


Areas  (cont'd) 

Feeds 

Floriculture 

Food ,handl ing 
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List  specific  courses  which  you  now  feel  would  be  valuable  to  you  in 
your  present  job 


Other  courses  you  feel  would  be  helpful 


Do  you  plan  to  take  additional  courses  in  the  near  future?  ^ 

Would  you  consider  taking  these  courses  at  Southeastern  Illinois  Col ie-ge? 

If  so,  when 

What  course? 


If  you  would  like  to  take  additional  courses  and  cannot,  what  are  the 
reasons  to  keep  you  from  taking  these  courses? 
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PREFACE 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Economic  Development  as  part  of  a larger  study  undertaken 
by  that  Department.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  larger  study  is  to 
analyze  the  growth  potential  of  the  various  industries  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton and  to  project  their  future  employment  possibilities.  The  present  segment 
of  that  study  is  concerned  with  the  distribution  and  service  industries -- 
wholesale  and  retail  trade;  services;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  and 
transportation.  Four  of  the  authors  of  the  study  are  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Economics  and  Business  at  Washington  State  University;  the 
fifth,  Roy  J.  Sampson,  is  Professor  of  Transportation  at  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  significance  of  the  industries  studied  in  this  re- 
port is  often  greatly  underestimated.  They  are  usually  considered  to  be 
secondary  or  tertiary  industries  and  of  less  importance  to  the  development  of 
the  economy  than  the  so-called  basic  industries  of  agriculture,  mining, 
fishing  and  manufacturing.  With  this  position  we  strongly  disagree.  It  is  the 
continuing  theme  of  this  study  that  the  distribution  and  services  industries  are 
important  in  their  own  right,  not  only  because  in  total  they  represent  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  the  employment  in  Washington  but  also  because,  in  total,  they 
manifest  a greater  potential  than  the  "basic  " industries . It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  to  a large  extent,  employment  and  income  generated  by  the  distribu- 
tion and  service  industries'  are  closely  related  to,  and  even  dependent  upon, 
other  kinds  of  economic  activity.  Nevertheless,  these  industries  have  shown 
a persistent  tendency  toward  a more  rapid  growth  in  employment  than  have 
the  basic  industries. 

As  this  report  shows,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  distribution  and  service 
industries  in  the  state  of  Washington  will  play  a crucial  role  in  providing  the 
additional  employment  for  the  added  population  which  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  state  during  the  next  two  decades.  It  is  our  conviction  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  neglect  the  importance  of  these  industries  in  the  future.  They  may 
well  occupy  a more  prominent  position  than  previously  in  the  economic  growth 
of  the  state. 

The  1965  revision  of  gross  national  product,  personal  consumption 
expenditures  and  related  series  were  not  published  until  after  this  study  was 
completed;  hence,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate  the  new  data  into 
this  report. 

We  would=ii:ke  to  thank  all  those  who  spent  tedious  hours  preparing 
statistical  charts  and  tables  and  typing  and  proofreading  the  manuscript.  We 
wish  to  mention  particularly  Miller  D.  Eembke,  Barbara  A.  Shaw,  Joy 
Schroeder  and  Ellen  Pickell.  For  their  contributions  to  this  study,  we  extend 
our  sincere  thanks. 

John  A.  Guthrie,  Director  1966 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research 
Washington  State  University 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 

{ 

After  a gene^r^ation  of  rapid  industrial  development,  initiated  by  war  and 
sustained  in  part  at  least  by  the  threat  of  war,  it  is  desirable  for  the  state  of 
Washingt^on  to  review  its  present  economic  situation  and  its  prospects  for  the 
future.  Consistent  with  this  objective,  this  study  examines  the  current  status 
and  growth  potential  of  Washington's  distribution  and  service  industries.  This 
general  grouping  includes  such  diverse  activities  as  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  professional,  business  and  personal 
services;  and  transportation. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  economic  base  analysis,  these  activities  ere 
among  those  designated  as  tertiary,  service,  or  nonbasic  to  distinguish  them 
from  a region's  basic  or  export  industries.  The  latter  are  usually  considered 
to  be  the  prime  generators  of  a region's  economic  development.  Such  arij 
arbitrary  distinction  is  inaccurate  and  indeed  misleading.  For  one  thing, 
Washington's  distribution  and  service  industrj.e.s  are  basic  to  the  extent  that 
they  serve  markets  outside  the  state.  But  aparl  from  this,  it  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  these  industries  play  a passive  role  in  economic  development  for 
they  have  grown  relatively  more  rapidly  than  the  so*-called  basic  industries. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  as  pointed  out  by^the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  the  United  States  is  the  first  nation  ih  history  to  have  achieved  a 
"service  econofny"  ih  the  sense  that  less  than  half  of  its  employed  population, 
is  engaged  in  the  production  of  tangible  commodities.  ^ This  is  shown  by  the 
employment  data  in  Table  1“  1 both  for  the  United  States  and  the  state  of 
Washington.  Commodity-producing  industries  account  for  approximately  one 
third  of  the  total  non-agricultural  employment,  36.  2 per  cent  for  the  United 
States  and  31.  5 for  the  state  of  Washington.  ^ The  distribution  and  service 
industries , including  public  utilities  which  are  not  a subjeGt  of  this  study, 
emproy  alrnosthalf  of  the  total,  47 . 1 per  cent  for  the  United  States  and  47.3 
for  Washington.  The  balance  of  total  employment  is  accourfted  for  by  the 
government  sector. 

While  rejecting  the  thesis  th^it  the  distribution  and  service  industries 
are  unimportant  to  Washington's  economic  grpwth  except  as  they  earn  dollars 
from  sales  to  nonresidents,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  their  growth  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  Washington  shares  in  the  growth  of  population 
and  income  incurred  by  the  nation.  Furthermore,  this  growth  depends  to  an 
important  extent  upon  the  ability  of  Washington's  agriculture,  forestry,  mining 
and  manufacturing  to  compete  in  state,  national  and  world  markets. 


^Victor  R.  Fuchs,  "Some  Implications  of  the  Growing  Importance  of  the 
Service  Industries,"  The  Task  of  Economics,  45th  Annual  Report  (New  York: 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  JurTe,  1965),  p.  6. 

^Employment  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  is  not  included  in 
Table  1-1  because  of  difficulties  in  providing  comparable  data.  Using-data 
computed  in  a different  way  from  those  in  Table  1-  1,  employment  in  this 
category  for  the  United  States  in  1963  was  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  a laiger 
total  figure.  Ibid.  , p.  7 . 
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'lablc  1-1 

KMI‘LOYKES  IN  NONACiUlCULTURA L ESTABLISHMENTS.  ANNUAL  AVERAGES 
BY  INUUSTKY.  lOTAL  AND  PER  CENl’  UIS'I'RIHUTION.  UNH  ED  STATES  AND 

STATE  OF  WASHINCTFON,  lyiiS 


I'ypc  of 

United 

States 

State  of  Washington 

Industry 

( in  thousands) 

% of  Total 

( in  thousands) 

% of  Total 

Total 

57. 174 

100.  0 

850 

100.  0 

Mining 

634 

1.  1 

2 

0.2 

Contract  construction 

3,029 

5.  3 

43 

5.  1 

Manufacturing 
Transportation  and  public 

17  035 

29.  8 

223 

26.2 

utilities 

3.913 

6.8 

60 

7. 1 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 
Finance,  insurance  and 

11. 865 

20.8 

186 

21.9 

real  estate 

2.866 

5.  0 

43 

5.  0 

Service  and  miscellaneous 

8,297 

14.  5 

113 

• 13.3 

Government 

9,535 

16.  7 

180 

21.2 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1964  (Washington.  D.  C. : 
Government  Printing  Office,  1964),  pp.  224  . 

It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  growth  of  the  distribujtlon  and 
service  industries  will  be  a simple  function  of  the  projected  increases  ii;  the 
state's  population  and  income.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  in  the  future, 
as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  changes  in  the  character  as  well  as  in  the  size 
of  the  markets  served  by  these  industries.  The  continuing  shift  of  population 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  from  central  cities'to  suburbs  can  be  expected 
to  have  an  impact  upon  the  types  and  amounts  of  services  required.  Similarly, 
changes  in  the  style  of  living  which  accompany  a rising-level  of  income  are 
-cej:tain  .to  ,aitex  the  .relative  demand  for  distribution  and  other  services  through 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  consumer  spending«» 

Equally  important,  the  future  growth  of  Washington's  distribution  and 
service  industries  will  depend  to  a significant  degree  on  how  well  they  serve 
the  consumer  and  industrial  needs  of  the  state.  The  relatively  low  level  of 
productivity  of  the  distribution  and  service  trades, 'in  comparison  with  manu- 
facturing for  example,  has  made  it  difficult  in  the  past  for  these  industries  to 
meet  the  competition  of  other  industrial  segments  of  the  economy  in  attracting 
capital  and  labor.  This  has  often  resulted  in  offering  to  the  consumer  an  in- 
adequate  quantity  and  quality  of  service.  If  the  full  potential  of  the  distribution 
and  service  industries  of  the  state  is  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  g^ins  in 
productivity  must  be  realized  so  that  there  will  be  available  to  the  consumer 
the  right  kind  of  service  at  the  right  time  and  place  and  at  the  right  price. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine  various  facets  of  the  distribution 
and  service  industries.  Population,  income  and  employment  projections  are 
developed  in  Chapter  2 in  order  to  determine  the  basic  potential- for  these 
industries.  In  Chapter  3,  an  attempt  is  made  to  point  up  some  of  the  factors 
which  may  affect  their  future  growth.  Present  trends  and  the  future  growth 
potential  of  each  of  the  separate  industries- - retail  and  wholesale  trade; 
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finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  professional,  business  and  personal 
services;  and  transportation- -are  analyzed  in  Chapters  4 through  6.  Before 
proceeding  to  these  discussions,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  mention  briefly 
some  of  the  factors  affecting  interregional  specialization  and  trade  and  some 
of  the  approaches  to  and  problems  involved  in  regional  economic  analysis. 


Interregional  Trade  and  Economic  Localization 

There  is  a considerable  body  of  economic  theory  dealing  with  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  regional  economies.  Basically,  "space  is  important  in 
economic  life  for  two  chief  reasons:  the  industrial  agents  are  to  some  extent 

confined  to  certain  localities  and  move  only  with  difficulty;  and  the  costs  o:^ 
transport  and  other  impediments  prevent  free  movement  of  comi.modities . " 

The  first  part  of  this  general  statement  is  concerned  with  the  fundamental 
condition  for  regional  economic  specialization  and  trade.  Because  the  supply 
of  productive  factors  in  various  regions  can  be  adapted  to  the  demands  of  in- 
dustry only  with  expense,  if  at  all,  industrial  activity  itself  must  be  adapted 
to  the  varying  supply  of  productive  factors  in  different  areas.  The  process  of 
industrial  adaptation  is  made  possible  by  trade  among  regions  and  is  reflected 
by  the  tendency  for  a region  to  specialize  in  the  production  and  export  of 
commbdities  requiring  relatively  large  inputs  of  productive  factors  that  are 
abundant  in  the  region.  At  the  same  time,  a region  will  tend  to  import  con- 
sumer and  industrial  goods  requiring  relatively  large  proportions  of  inputs 
that  are  scarce  or  nonexistent  there.  This  principle  of  comparative  advantage 
explains  Washington's  tendency  in  the  past  to  specialize  in  activities  using 
its  abundant  natural  resources. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  original  reasons  for  an  industry  locating 
in  a region  no  longer  apply.  With  progress  in  transportation,  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission,  and  raw  materials  processing,  there  is  l^ss  reason 
for  the  nation's  manufacturing  complex  to  be  located  in  proximity  to  natural 
resources.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  will  be  a diminution  of 
regional  specialization  and  interregional  trade,  but  over  a period  of  time 
there  may  well  be  some  changes  in  the  nature  of  this  trade.  The  immediate 
and,  for  most  purposes,  relevant  cause  of  specialization  and  trade  is  simply 
that  imports,  despite  costs  of  transport,  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in 
another  region  than  they  can  be  produced  locally.  And  a region's  ex-ports, 
despite  transport  costs,  can  undersell  competitors  in  other  regions.  These 
competitive  relationships,  however , can  and  do  change  from  time  to  time. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  interregional  trade  is  that  it  brings  outside 
demand  to  bear  upon  the  local  supplies  of  labor,  capital  and  natural  resources, 
resulting  in  greater  incomes  to  the  owners  of  these  productive  agents.  Yet 
interregional  trade  also  exposes  local  demand  to  outside  supply,  a local  de- 
mand that  might  have  been  at  least  partially  satisfied  by  local  producer^. 

Indeed  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  some  small  local  production  of 
commodities  that  are  imported  on  a large  scale,  a fact  indicating  that  it  is  at 
least  technically  feasible  for  local  firms  to  produce  more  of  these  locally 
consumed  goods  than  they  do.  One  reason  why  these  firms  do  not  produce 
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Bertil  Ohlin,  Interregional  and  International  Trade  ("Harvard  Economic 
Studies,"  Cambridge,  Mass;  , Harvard  University  Press,  1957)  p.  9. 
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more  is  that  they  are  held  in  check  by  the  competition  of  outside  firms  who, 
because  of  production  and  marketing  economies,  are  able  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  transport  the  goods  to  local 
consumers . 

No  less  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  existing  ajid  potential  import- 
competing  producers  must  buy  or  lease  productive  agents  in  local  factor 
markets  where  local  export  industries  are  a dominant  competitive  force.  In 
other  words,  if  interregional  trade  adds  to  the  incomes  of  local  productive 
factors  by  bringing  outside  demand  to  bear,  through  exports,  upon  the  supply 
of  these  productive  factors,  it  also  adds  to  the  costs  of  local  producers  who 
would  use  these  factors  to  serve  local  customers.  Moreover,  even  if  this 
local  factor  competitibn  is  reduced  because  of  the  decline  of  the  export  indus- 
tries, there  is  the  competition  of  industries  in  other  regions  for  productive 
factors  such  as  money  capital  and  labor  that  can  move  frotn  region  to  region. 

In  the  long  run  at  least,  mobile  factors  of  production  will  not  remain  in  a 
region  where  markedly  smaller  returns  are  being  earned  than  can  be  earned 
in  other  regions.  Thus  the  forces  of  interregional  trade  and  competion  work 
in  opposition  to  efforts  to  promote  regional  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Probing  more  deeply,  the  cost  of  transportation  influences  regional 
specialization  and  trade  not  only  as  a factor  underlying  the  comparative 
immobility  of  productive  agents  but  also  because  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
movement  of  finished  goods.  Cost- reducing  improvements  in  transportation 
tend  to  benefit  a region's  existing  export  industries  by  reducing  the  delivered 
costs  of  both  its  ‘inputs  and  outputs.  While  it  might  be  argued  that  raw  mate- 
rial oriented  industries  would  lose  some  of  their  advantage,  since  the  region's 
raw  materials  can  now  be  exported  at  a lower  cost  to  prospective  manufacturers  . 
mother  regions,  the  opposite  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  transportation 
improvements  permitting  lower  cost  shipment  of  raw  materials  and  other  in- 
puts often  permit  natural  resource  oriented  manufacturers  to  stay  in  original 
locations  long  after  local  raw  material  supplies  are  depleted.  i 

These  same  transportation  improvements,  however,  are  likely  to  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  local  producers  of  finish ed''’gd'Ods  for  local  consumption. 

For  one  thing,  with,  increased  exports  and  increased  exporter  demand  for  local 
inputs,  the  costs  of  production  of  goods  intended  for  the  local  market  may  in- 
crease. Of  greater  importance,  if  the  local  producers  have  been  shielded  from 
outside  competition  by  high  transport  costs,  a reduction  in  these  costs  may 
result  in  greater  imports  and  thus  a loss  of  business  for  the  local  producer. 

Of  course,  if  these  producers  improve  their  products  and  achieve  greater 
production  and  marketing  efficiency,  they  may  be  able  to  withstand  the  in- 
creased competition.  Indeed,  with  lower  transport  costs  they  may  become 
exporters  themselves.  As  an  example,  a poor  regional  beer  will  be  hurt  by 
lower  transport  costs  whereas  an  excellent  regional  beer  might  be  able  to 
enter  competition  for  the  national  market.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
even  the  latter  will  find  many  and  often  almost  insuperable  marketing  obstacles 
other  than  transport  costs  to  such  an  expansion. 

So  far  as  the  state  of  Washington  is  concerned,  transport  costs  consti- 
tute an  important  barrier  to  the  location  of  export  industry.  Actually,  for  a 
time  after  World  War  II,  transport  costs  tended  to  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease. This  created  a barrier  to  the  further  growth  of  export  industries, 
such  as  aluminum,  for  example,  especially  when  the^adverse  development  in 
tra^nsportation  was  coupled  with  the  development  of  cheaper  power  resources 
in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  Offsetting  this  lack  of  growth  in  export  industry, 
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one  might  have  expected  a growth  in  local  firms  producing  goods  for  local 
consumption.  This  development, * however , has  not  taken  place  to  the  extent 
that  it  might  have  because  of  the  yeally  significant  increase  in  production 
efficiency  that  has  taken  place  throughout  the  nation.  The  large  national  manu- 
facturing plants  have  always  had  the  advantage  of  certain  economies  of  scale  in 
relation  to  local  producers.  Recent  developments  in  production  efficiency 
through  mechanization  and  automation  have  probably  incre  ased  this  advantage 
significantly.  Furthermore,  the  large  national  firms  have  well  established 
marketing  organizations  which  provide  a difficult  competitive  situation  for  the 
local  producers. 

It  is  apparent  that  employment  in  Washington's  manufacturing  will  grow 
less  rapidly  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past.  To  be  sure,  as  population 
increases  in  the  sthte  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  economies  of  scale  will  be 
possible  and  some  new  industries  will  be  established  to  serve  the  regional 
market.  Moreover,  technical  developments  may  afford  opportunities  for  new 
manufacturers  supplying  the  existing  complex  of  regional  export  industrief  . 
Nevertheless,  general  improvements  in  transportation  and  production  effi.,iency 
will  tend  to  benefit  national  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  manufacturers 
serving  the  regionail  market.  And  the  hard  fact  is  that  even  on  a national  basis 
employment  in  production  has  grown  little,  if  at  all,  since  World  War  II.  ^ 

With  constantly  improving  productivity  it  may  well  be  that  the  commodity  re- 
quirements of  our  growing  national  population  will  be  served  in  the  next  two 
decades  with  but  modest  increases  in  manufacturing  employment.  Further- 
more, despite  some  much  publicized  exceptions,  there  has  been  relatively 
little  relocation  of  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  postwar  period,  and  as  we 
have  seen  there  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  varioqa  region's*  of  the 
nation  will  retain  their  manufacturing  specialities  in  the  decad'es  ahead. 

But  what  about  the  trade  and  service  industries?  Here  there  would  seem 
to  be  more  reason  to  be  optimistic  with  respect  to  the  future  growth  pojtential 
of  the  state.  In  the  first  place,  the  commodity  manufacturers- -whether  they 
are  national  or  local--must  have  distribution  facilities  in  the  areas  they  serve. 
As  competition  among  national  manufacturers  becomes  more  intense,  as  a 
result  in  part  of  greater  efficiency  in  'production  and  transportation,  we  can 
expect  them  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  establish  distribution 
facilities  in  the  state  on  a larger  and  larger  scale. 

Actually,  the  problem  of  achieving  growth  in  employment  and  produc- 
tivity in  the  distribution  and  services  industries  is  nol  fundamentally  different 
for  the  specialized  region  than  it  is  for  the  more  nearly  self-sufficient  * 
national  economy.  If  we  ignore  the  tourism  complication  for  a moment,  the 
reason  is  simply  that  distribution  and  personal  services  do  not  in  the  main 
enter  the  flow  of  interregional  trade.  Whether  the  distribution  or  service 
firm  is  national  or  local,  and  many  national  firms  do  exist,  its  operations 
must  be  located  in  proximity  to  consumers.  Thus,  even  though  there  is  com- 
petition in  a region  between  locally-owned  and  nationally- owned  distribution 
and  service  firms,  the  services  produced  in  a region  do  not  usually  compete 
with  services  produced  in  other  regions. 


As  Fuchs  states,  ".  . .all  of  the  net  growth  of  employment  in  the  United 
States  in  the  postwar  period  has  occurred  in  the  service  sector  ."  See  Victor 
R.  Fuchs,  op.  cit.  , p.  6.  "Services"  as  used  in  thi's  quotation  exclude 
transportation  and  public  utilities  and  include  general  government. 


If  we  consider  the  interregional  competition  for  tourists  and  conventions, 
it  is  not  wholly  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  competition  at  the  level  of  service 
outputs.  But,  despite  this  exception,  there  is  a fundamental  difference  be- 
tween competition  in  services  and  in  commodities.  Regional  producers  of  the 
latter  must  meet  national  standards  in  quality  and  price  or,  despite  their  trans- 
port cost  advantage,  they  will  soon  lose  out  in  the  competition  for  regional 
consumer  patronage  to  producers  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  In  contrast,  the 
quality  and  price  of  services  will  be  only  as  good  as  the  competition  in  the 
locality.  Tourism  doubtlessly  has  had  a leveling  effect  upon  quality  and  price 
in  sorh%  lines  of  services  activities,  but  even  here  much  variation  remains. 

Although  a region's  distribution  and  service  industries  do  not  ordinarily 
compete  with  similar  indi  stries  in  other  regions,  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
competition  that  should  b noted  here.  In  the  f4rst  place,  services  offered  in 
the  market  place  compet'  in  a region,  as  in  the  nation,  with  the  self-supplied 
Sf!j  vices  of  the  consume:  . Therefore,  in  each  locality  there  is  a potential 
fo:  growth  in  service  ir.fustry  output  and  employment  that  can  be  achieved  if 
these  industries  are  ablj  to  provide  the  do-it-yourself  consumer  with  econom- 
ically attractive  alternatives.  And  this  potential  market  for  services  can  only 
be  tapped  by  firms  operating  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  a region's  distribution  and  service  industries  compete  with 
consumer  goods,  those  produced  both  nationally  and  regionally,  in  the  sense 
that  all  consumer  goods  and  serjyices  must  compete  for  allocations  of  the  con- 
sumer budget.  If  budget  allocations  for  personal  services  increase  in  the 
future  relative  to  those  for  goods,  as  they  have  thus  far  in  the  postwar  period, 
the  effect  will  be  to  substitute  local  service  employment  for  employment  that 
could  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods.  For  Washing- 
ton and  the  Pacific  Northwest  generally,  since  a large  proportion  of  consumer 
goods  are  produced  outside  the  region,  this  means  that  local  service  employ- 
ment would  grow  at  the  expense  of  growth  in  manufacturing  employment  in 
other  regions. 

Actually,  a shift  in  the  regional  pattern  of  consumer  spending  in  favor 
of  services  will  result  in  an  increase  in  employment  in  service  industries 
more  or  less  independently  of  what  happens  to  manufacturing  employment.  An 
obvious  case  in  point  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of  employment  in  edudition  and 
the  medical  services  in  the  nation,  in  this  region,  and  indeed  in  most  localities 
of  this  region,  including  those  suffering  adverse  employment  developments  in 
their  manufacturing  enterprises.  The  explanation  is  simply  that  in  recent 
years  consumers  have  increased  their  expenditures  for  education  and  medical 
care. 


We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  a logical  basis  for  the  hypoth- 
esis that  Washington's  service  industries  have  greater  potential  for  future 
growth  than  do  its  commodity-producing  industries.  Moreover,  in  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  of  input- output  analysis,  the  point  is  made  that  service 
enterprises  generate  more  income  for  the  region  per  dollar  of  output  than  do 
consumer  goods  enterprises.  Before  proceeding  to  this  point,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  some  of  the  possible  approaches  to  the  study  of  regional 
economic  development. 
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Approaches  to  Regional  Analysis 

Unfortunately,  no  suitable  general  theory  of  regional  economic  develop- 
ment exists.  There  are,  however,  several  conceptual  approaches  to  the  study 
of  regional  economies.  A number  of  these--the  economic  base  hypothesis,  the 
general  economic  theories  of  price  and  employment,  and  the  input- output 
accounting  model- -contain  ideas  that  are  useful  in  analyzing  the  relationships 
between  the  service  industries  and  the  economy  of  a state.  And  although  it  is 
impossible  to  summarize  adequately  each  of  these  conceptual  structures,  a 
brief  analysis  of  each,  and  of  its  shortcomings  and  omissions,  provides  some 
basis  for  understanding  the  economic  significance  of  the  distribution  and 
service  industries  and  the  fhterrelationships  between  them  and  the  remainder 
of  the  economy. 


The  Economic  Base  Hypothesis 

The  simplest,  if  not  the  most  persuasive,  approach  to  regional  economic 
analysis  is  that  suggested  by  the  economic  base  hypothesis.  This  concept 
divides  all  regional  economic  activities  into  two  categories:  (1)  the  economic 

base  or  exporting  activities  and  (2)  the  service  industries,  those  activities 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  co  provide  for  the  needs  of  persons  residing  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  region.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  region  is  seen  to 
depend  upon  the  dollar  inflow  earned  by  the  exporting  industries  from  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation- ^.and  world.  More  specifically,  the  hypothesis 
asserts  that  employment  in  the  seryice  industries  and  ultimately  the  population 
total  of  the  regions  are  determined* by  changes  in  the  level  of  employment  in 
the  economic  base;  that  is,  they  grow  and  decline  in  proportion  to  base 
emp*loyment. 

Proponents  of  this  approach  calculate  an  economic  base  ratio,  which  is 
the  ratio  of  export  industry  employment  to  total  employment  at  a point  in  time. 
This  ratio  is  used  in  conjunction  with  forecasts  of  expert  industry  employment 
to  predict  future  levels  of  total  employment  and  population  in  the  region.  Since 
the  distinction  between  economic  base  and  service  activities  is  not  made  in 
terms  of  the  conventional  industry  classifications,  the  actual  determination 
of  the  ratio  is  not  a simple  matter.  For  example,  some  fraction  of  the  output 
of  the  service  industries  covered  in  this  study  would  norrnally  be  included  in 
the  economic  base  since  firms  in  these  industries  serve  tourists  and  other 
out-of-state  residents.  By  the  same  criterion,  manufacturing  activity  engaged 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  Washington  residents  would  be  allocated  to  the 
service  sector. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  implementing  it  statistically,  the  economic 
base  approach  has  other  deficiencies.  First,  both  logic  and  facts  tend  to 
refute  the  contention  that  there  is  a stable  relationship  between  base  employ- 
ment and  total  employment  over  a period  of  time.  Secondly,  and  for  our  pur- 
poses more  important,  this  approach  does  not  identify  important  functional 
relationships  in  the  regional  economy  and  fails  to  reveal  significant  facts  and 
ideas  about  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  economy.  Thus  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  use  of  the  base  ratio  is  effective  for  forecasting  pur- 
poses. At  best,  it  is  merely  one  of  the  several  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  predicting  the  potential  growth  of  the  services  sector;  at  worst,  it  may  be 
completely  valueless  especially  in  a dynamic  economy. 
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*The  Income  and  Employment  Approach 

A feature  of  the  economic  base  hypothesis  is  th’at  its  validity  tends  to 
diminish  as  it  is  extended  from  the  small  region  or  city  to  the  larger  and 
relatively  more  closed  regicJnal  economic  system.  And  it  is  obviously  inappro- 
priate  when  applied  to  the  nation's  economy.  The  general  level  of  employment 
> and  income  in  the  United  States,  though  affected  by  international  trade,  is 
determined  principally  by  endogenous  factors  such  as  the  level  of  spending  by 
consumers,  investors  and  governments.  It  is  apparent  from  macroeconomic 
theory  that  there  is  an  ultimate,  if  not  immediate,  relationship  between  a 
region's  income  and  employment  levels  and  fluctuations  in  the  economic 
aggregates  for  the  total  of  the  regions  comprising  the  nation's  economy. 

But  the  specific  nature  of  the  relationships  between  the  regional  parts  , 
and  the  whole  of  the  economy  is  less  clear.  We  can  say  tentatively  that  factor 
flows  and  interregional  trade  are  influenced  by  the  behavior  of  national  aggre- 
gates. But  the  extent  to  which  a regional  economy  responds  to,  or  is  dependent 
upon,  these  interregional  flows  is  conditioned  in  large  part  by  factors  within 
the  region  itself.  More  specifically,  we  may  say  that  a region's  ratio  of  base 
to  total  employment  may  vary  because  factors  other  than  the  money  infj^W 
from  exports  may  initiate  growth  in  regional  income.  Further,  th^rmio  may 
vary  because  the  volume  of  income  available  for  expenditure  i^ppn"  service 
activities  in  the  region  depends  upon  the  regional  income  multipiper. 

■ I 

Without  considering  this  model  in  detail,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  logic 
of  these  assertions.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  a region's  balance  of  interregional 
payments,  items  other  than  exports  have  significance  for  regional  development^ 
For  example,  an  inflow  of  private  or  public  capital  may  initiate  and  sustain 
growth  in  regional  income  and  employment.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which 
regional  income  and  employment  respond  to  such  inflows  depends  upon  what 
happens  to  the  area's  imports.  If  regional  consumers  have  a high  propensity 
to  consume  imported  goods  , a large  fraction  of  any  increment  in  income  that 
they  receive  may  leave  the  area  as  payments  to  firms  outside  the  region. 

More  important,  by  virtue  of  the  circularity  of  money  flows  in  the  region, 
there  will  be  an  expansion  of  regional  income  several  times  the  initial  increase 
in  income.  Just  what  this  multiple  is  depends  not  only  upon  import  leakage 
but  also  upon  the  proportion  of  each  round  of  income  that  is  withdrawn  as 
savings  by  individuals  and  bus ines ses.  That  is  to  say,  an  initial  increase  in 
income  will  generate  further  income,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  more  or  less 
depending  upon  whether  propensities  to  save  and  import  in  the  region  are  large 
or  small.  Therefore,  the  income  and  employment  model  contributes  to  our 
knowledge  of  regional  economic  development  by  bringing  to  light  a functional 
interdependency  that  is  ignored  by  the  economic  base  approach.  Not  only  is 
the  regional  production  of  goods  and  services  for  local  consumption  dependent 
upon  regional  income,  but  regional  income  in  turn  depends  upon  the  functional 
relationship  between  resident  expenditures  for  the  output  of  service  activities 
and  itself. 

Furthermore,  the  income  and  employment  model  stresses  the  dependence 
of  regional  employment  and  income  upon  investment,  another  variable  omitted 
by  the  economic  base  approach.  Regional  economic  growth  may  be  initiated 
and  sustained  by  the  construction  of  business  and  government  facilities  and 
homes,  that  is,  by  investment  which  is  motivated  by  factors  other  than  the 
flow  of  interregional  trade.  Specifically  applied  to  the  distribution  and  service 
industries,  investment  by  firms  in  these  industries  may  be  motivated  by 
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changes  in  the  spatial  distribution  of  regional  population.  Given  the  need  for 
retail  and  service  activities  to  locate  in  close  proximity  to  consumers,  the 
movement  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  from  central  cities  to 
Suburbs  will  motivate  investment  in  service  facilities  that  may  be  largely 
independent  of  interregional  trade  flows. 


The  Input- Output  Accounting  Approach 

Impressive  as  it  is,  the  income  and  employment  approach  does  not  enable 
us  to  appraise  the  future  prospects  of  Washington's  distribution  and  service 
industries.  The  principal  problem  is  the  lack  of  the  factual  information  needed 
. to  implement  the  theoretical  structure.  For, the  national  economy,  the  develop- 
ment of  income  and  product  accounting  has  provided  much  of  this  information, 
but  therie  accounts  have  not  been  extended  to  the  regional  level.  Furthermore, 
the  more  recent  development  of  the  input- output  accounting  approach  has  led 
to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  many  regional  specialists  that  this  is  an  even  more 
fruitful  approach  to  the  study  of  the  regional  economy. 

One  reason  for  preferring  the  input- output  approach  is  that  it  provides 
more  information  than  do  the  income  and  product  accounts.  Data  are  provided 
with  respect  to  the  flows  of  raw  materials,  semifinished  products,  and  services 
among  industries  as  well  as  for  final  product  flows  to  consumers,  investors, 
the  government  sector  and  net  exports.  The  former  flows  are  cancelled  out  in 
income  and  product  accounting.  The  input- output  accounts  also  identify 
aggregate  final  output  and  income  originating  in  production.  Inconje,  how^evejr, 
is  shown  as  value  added  by  each  industry  rather  than  as  employee  compen^sar- 
tion,  proprietors'  income,  corporate  profits , capital  consumption  allowances , 
and  other  conventional  income  categories  for  the  econotny  as  a whole. 

The  focus  of  input- output  analysis  is  upon  the  economy's  technical  re- 
lationships as  represented  by  a matrix  or  table  of  coefficients..  This  matrix 
shows  for  each  industry  the  value  of  inputs  going  into  that  industry's  production 
process  from  all  other  industries  and  from  primary  factors,  *and  the  value  of 
its  output  to  other  industries  and  to  final  demand.  Since  these  input  coeffi- 
cients represent  interindustry  relations  at  a point  in  time,  the  analysis  is 
static.  But,  with  simplifying  assumptions  about  industry  production  functions  , 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  impact  of  a change  in  the  demand  for  the  output  of  a 
given  industry  upon  the  industries  supplying  it  with  inputs  and  also  upon  the 
industries  indirectly  related  to  the  one  in  question.  For  example,  a regional 
input- output  table  would  enable  one  to  see  how  short-run  fluctuations  in  the 
exports  of  major  Washington  industries,  such  as  aircraft  and  parts,  spread 
through  Washington's  economy  affecting,  among  other  things,  the  ratio  of  the 
state's  base  employment  to  total  employment. 

Apart  from  this,  the  use  of  interindustry  tables  is  worthwhile  merely 
to  see  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  interdependence  existing  among  indus- 
tries and  classes  of  final  demand  at  a given  time.  Many  questions  about  the 
role  of  distribution  and  service  industries  in  the  Washington  economy  could  be 
answered  by  reference  to  an  interindustry  table  if  such  were  available  for  the 
state.  Since  it  is  not  yet  available,  use  has  been  made  of  the  national  study  for 
the  year  1958  recently  made  available  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
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in  order  to  show  the  types  of  releitionships  that  may  be  obtained ^rom  such  a 
table,  ^ The  basic  data  contained  in  the  national  study  and  a discussion  of  some 
of  the  implications  of  the  data  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 


'Vf' 


Significance  of  National  Input- Output  Study 


Despite  the  conceptual  and  practical  problems  of  relating  the  national 
input-output  relationships  to  the  state  level,  cautious  use  of  thi^  material  pro 
vides  useful  insights  for  analyzing  Washington's  trade  and  service  sectors. 
The  data  in  Table  1-2  indicate  that  value  added,  which  is  composed  almost 
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"The  Interindustry  Structure  of  the  United  States,  A Report  on  the  1958 
Input- Output  Study,  " Survey  of  Current  Business,  November,  1964,  pp.  10-29. 
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entirely  of  employee  compensation,  profits  and  capital  consumption  allowances, 
represents  a significant  proportion  of  total  inputs  for  each  of  the  nine  trade 
and  service  industries.  Considered  as  a group,  virtually  60  per  cent  of  the 
inputs  of  these  nine  industries  is  value  added.  In  contrast,  value  added  rep- 
resents only  40  per  cent  of  the  inputs  of  the  remainihg  7 3 industries.  This 
high  ratio  of  value  added  to  inputs  reflects  the  fact  that  the  trade  and  service 
group  of  industries  is  significantly  less  dependent  upon  other  industries  for 
their  inpui  requirements  than  are  industries  generally.  On  the  whole,  manu- 
facturing industries  are  not  large  suppliers  of  inputs  into  the  trade  and  service 
industries  except,  for  business  services  (which  depend  on  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing industry)  and  auto  repair  (which,  naturally,  depends  on  the  auto  parts 
industry). 


These  characteristics  permit  the  inference  that  Washington  trade  u.nd 
Iservice  industries  are  relatively  self-contained.  That  is,  the  value  added  by 
these  industries  represents  primary  inputs  (e.g.  labor)  located  almost  entirely 
in  the  state.  In  the  case  of  manufactured  inputs,  it  can  be  presumed  that 
much  is  also  provided  from  within  the  state  either  because  it  is  ubiquitous 
(e.g.  printing)  or  inherently  local  in  character  (e.g.  utility  and  government 
services). 

A less  obvious  conclusion  that  is  indicated  by  the  national  study  input 
sector  concerns  the  relationship  between  service  industry  output  and  regional 
income.  It  will  be  recalled  that  value  added  by  the  nine  industries  averaged 
60  per  cent  of  tot^l  inputs  (outputs)  compared  with  40  per  cent  for  the  remaining 
industries  of  the  economy.  This  high  ratio  not  only  implies  relatively  low 
dependence  for  inputs  from  other  industries  but  also  means  that,  relative  to 
output,  service  industries  require  more  primary  productive  factors — land, 
labor;  capital--and  generate  more  returns  to  these  factors  than  other  Indus-, 
tries.  While  it  is  true  that  some  value  added  by  regional  industries  will  leak 
from  the  state  in  the  form  of  wage  payments,  interest,  investment  and  profits 
to  outsiders,  it  is  more  likely  to  provide  income  for  Washington  residents 
than  payments  for*^inputs  from  other  industries  that  may  or  may  not  be  located 
in  the  state.  ' ' ” 

This  point  needs  further  development  because  it  means  in  effect  that 
dollar  for  dollar  an  increase  in  the  output  of  Washington's  service  industries 
may  result  in  a greater  increase  in  Washington  income  than,  say  a comparable 
increase  in  the  aluminum  industry  which  tends  to  have  a significantly  lower 
value  added  per  dollar  of  output.  This  argument  would  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  a closed  economic  system  such  as  the  nation's  economy.  An  additional 
dollar  of  final  demand  there  will  generate  an  additional  dollar  of  income  (value 
added)  whether  it  is  spent  for  services  or  manufactured  goods.  This  follows 
from  the  basic  identity  of  national  income  analysis. 

Initially,  the  service  industries  would  have  a three  to  two  advantage  in 
income  generation;  but  when  we  take  account  of  the  indirect  effects  of  the  in- 
crease in  final  demand,  the  differential  disappears.  The  demand  of  manufac- 
turing industry  for  inputs  from  other  industries  will  result  in  value  added  by 
the  suppliers  and  by  firms  supplying  the  suppliers  and  so  on  until  the  sum  of 
the  value  added  created  by  the  increased  final  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
would  equal  the  value  added  created  by  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  final 
demand  for  the  output  of  the  service  industries.  But  for  the  regional  economy, 
it  is  not  necessarily  true  that  a dollar-for-dollar  increase  in  regional 
manufacturing  output  will  result  in  as  much  income  for  the  region  as  would  be 
generated  by  service  industries.  The  average  manufacturing  industry  requires 
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$2.  27  of  transactions  involving  direct  and  indirect  input  requirements  to  pro- 
vide a dollar  increase  in  output  for  final  demand  and,  thus,  a dollar's  increase 
in  incQjcne  or  value  added.  This  total  transactions  requirement  compares  with 
an  average  of  $1.78  for  the  nine  service  industries'.  The  greater  transactions 
requirement  of  the  average  manufacturing  industry  suggests  that  a larger 
fraction  of  the  income  resulting  from  increased  manufacturing  final  output^will 
originate  outside  the  reg^ion  than  is  the  case  for  increased  service  output. 

More  specifically,  we  would  expect  that  the  manufacturer's  greater  direct  and 
indirect  dependence  upon  other  industries  would  be  reflected  by  a higher  ratio 
of  import  requirements  per  dollar  of  final  demand  than  is  the  case  for  service 
industries. 

In  this  regard  it  should  be  recalled  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
regional  imports  constitute  a very  small  proportion  of  regional  service  industry 
direct  input  requirements.  While  it  follows  from  this  that  a very  large  fraction 
of  income  from  increased  services  output  originates  in  the  region,  strictly 
speaking  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  chain  of  indirect  industry  relations  in 
order  to  determine  just  what  this  fraction  is.  That  is,  the  input  structure  of 
the  chain  of  suppliers  for  regional  service  industries  would  have  to  be  examined* 
to  determine  what  fractions  of  each  round  of  transactions  are  comprised  of 
value  added,  inputs  supplied  from  other  industries  in  the  region,  and  imports 
from  outside  the  region. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  ratio  of  total  transactions  re- 
quirements to  final  output  is  not  a measure  of  the  multiplier  concept  discussed 
earlier.  In  this  context  the  multiplier  would  apply  to  the  value  added  resulting 
from  increased  output,  not  to  the  volume  of  transactions.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned with  ascertaining  what  fraction  of  value  added  originates  in  the  region 
rather  than  what  fraction  of  value  added  or  income  that  originates  regionally 
is  spent  in  the  region.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  point  is  relevant  to  th^e  dis- 
cussion. If  it  could  be  shown  that  a larger  proportion  of  value  added^originat- 
ing  in  Washington  from  increased  service  output  is,  in  turn,  spent  in 
Washington  than  is  the  case  fo-r  value  added  originating  in  Washington  from 
increased  manufacturing  output,  this  would  be  significant  information.  Dollar 
for  dollar,  an  increase  in  the  output  of  Washington's  service  industries  results 
in  a greater  increase  in  Washington  income  than  is  true  for  manufacturing 
industries.  This  is  so  for  two*  reasons : (1)  a larger  fraction  of  the  value 

added  created  by  increased  service  output  originates  in  Washington,  and  (2) 
the  income  multiplier  effect  is  greater  for  the  value  added  that  originates  in 
Washington  as  a result  of  an  increase  in  service  output.  That  is  to  say, 
dollar  for  dollar,  a larger  fraction  of  value  added  from  increased  service 
output  is  spent  in  Washington  for  investment  and  consumption  than  is  the  case 
for  value  added  by  manufacturing.  A conventional  input- output  table  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  income  multiplying  effect  of  increased 
service  output  is  greater  than  it  is  for  increased  manufacturing  output,  but 
a plausible  argument  can  be  made  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

As  a qualification  to  our  proposition  about  the  relative 'regional  income-  ' 
generating  effects  of  increased  service  and  manufacturing  output,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  a regional  input- output  table  would  probably  reveal  that  a 
number  of  existing  Washington  manufacturers  are  less  dependent  upon  imports 
than  would  be  indicated  by  the  average  of  manufacturing  industries  in  a national 
♦ 


^Ibid.  , Table  3,  pp.  26-9. 
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table.  In  particular,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  or  forest  products  located 
in  Washington  because  of  its  abundant  natural  resources  will  have  a large  pro- 
portion of  their  input  requirements  supplied  by  regional  raw  materials 
suppliers.  Thus,  even  though  manufacturers  in  general  have  lower  value  \ 
added  than  service  industries,  this  may  not  be  triie  for  a few  leading  Washing- 
ton industries . 

« 

But  these  qualifications  do. not  vitiate  the  proposition  that,  dollar  for 
dollar,  increased  output  in  Washing|on's  Se^rvice  industries  will  probably 
yield  more  income  for  Washington  than  increased  manufacturing  output.  To  , 
those  enamored  with  the  economic  base  philosophy,  this  assertion  may  be 
difficult  to  accept.-  They  might  ask  where  the  money  will  come  from  for  in- 
creased expenditure  upon  services  if  it  does  not  arise  from  increased  exports 
from  the  region.  An  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  above  in  the 
discussion  of  the  general  theory  of  income  and  employment.  Another  answer 
will  be  suggested  in  a following  section,  the  gist  of  which  is  simply  this:  if 

Washington's  service  industries  can  find  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  more  and  better  services  at  a reasonable  cost,  there  need  be 
no  worry  about  where  the  money  will  come  from.  It  will  come  from  consumers 
reallocating  their  expenditures  in  favor  of  these  industries  because  the  output 
of  these  industries  has  become  a better  bargain. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  trade  and  service  industries  are  largely 
self-contained  with  respect  to  their  input  requirements.  When  the  pattern  of 
their  outputs  is  examined  (Table  1-2),  it  is  seen  that  in  large  part  the  distri- 
bution and  service  industries  depend  upon  sales  to  finaT  demand.  Almost  60 
per  cent  of  the  average  output  of  the  distribution  and  service  industries  is 
sold  directly  to  consumers  and  other  final  users.  This  is  almost  twice  the 
percentage  sold  directly  to  final  demand  by  the  remaining  industries  of  the 
economy.  As  would  be  expected,  the  distribution  and  service  industries  are 
significantly  less  dependent  than  the  manufacturing  and  extractive  industries 
upon  sales  to  intermediate  users.  This  is  consistent  with  what  has  been  seen 
aboTit  the  inputs  of  these  industries;  namely,  they  reflect  relatively  small 
involvement  with  other  industries. 

Clearly,  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  1-3,  consumers  represent  the  rnost 
important  final  demand  for  services.  Directly  or  indirectly  they  account  for 
an  average  of  more  than  four  fifths  of  service  output.  Private  fixed  capital 
formation,  which  includes  home  construction  as  well  as  business  investment, 
is  the  second  most  important  category.  On  the  average,  approximately  seven 
per  cent  of  distribution  and  service  output  is  ultimately  due  to  this  final  de- 
mand. However,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  this  output  is  sold  directly  to  this 
final  use  compared  with  more  than  50  per  cent  which  is  sold  directly  for 
personal  consumption.  Gross  exports  do  not  loom  large  relative  to  the 
average  service  industry  output  for  the  nation.  Of  course,  this  would  not  be 
true  for  a region.  And  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  importance  of  service 
exports  or  the  off-setting  imports  for  the  region  as  we  did  with  ■'mports  of 
service  inputs.  Thus  for  the  time  being  we  shall  merely  conclude  that  Wash- 
ington service  industries,  in  common  with  those  of  the  nation  as  a whole,  are 
principally  oriented  to  consumer  demand.  And  we  will  not  differentiate  be- 
tween resident  and  non-resident  consumers. 

Table  1-4,  which  is  also  drawn  from  the  national  study,  gives  further 
insights  into  the  relationship  between  consumption  and  service  output.  In 
this  table  the  proportion  of  service  output  sold  directly  to  consumers  relative 
to  aggregate  consumer  spending  and  to  each  of  the  12  major  subclasses  of 
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TOTAL,  DlKKiTT.  AND  lNDlUt:c;T  OUTPUT  AT  TWllJUTAlJLt:  TO  EACH  CATEGOUY  OT‘  UNAL  DEMAND, 

(pci‘  tcnl) 
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^Less  than  0.  1%. 

SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  November,  1964. 


ti!s  of  Kiaai  iX-manci 

T raui>p. 

L 

Whse. 

Whsle. 

& 

Uetail 
T rade 

a nc  e 
& 

ins. 

Heal 

Estate 

Hental 

Hotels, 
Pe  rs. 
& 

Repair 
Se  r V . 

Bus  i- 
iie  s s 
Se  rv. 

Auto 

Repair 

L 

Se  rv. 

Amuse 
meni  s 

Med. 

t 

Educ. 

Serv. 

Ave. 

of 

Nine 

Indus. 

PtM's.  cuiisuiiip.  exp. 
Tolal 
Uivect 
ifuii  rec't 

61.9 
25.  4 
36.  5 

80.  6 
64.  6 
16.  0 

86.  7 
44.  6 
42.  1 

89.  6 
64.  5 
25.  1 

92.  1 
77.  7 
14.  4 

65.  9 
7.  7 
58.  2 

83.  9 
55.  4 
28.  5 

89.  2 
58.  0 
31.  2 

94.  3 
90.  1 
4.  2 

82.  7 
54.  2 
28.  5 

Gros:i  pvt.  cap.  form. 
Total 
Direct 
Indirect 

13.  7 
1.  5 
12.  2 

11.  1 
3.  9 
7.  2 

. 6.  1 
6.  1 

5.  2 
2.  0 
3.  2 

2.  5 
2.  5 

15.  6 
15.  6 

6.8 
6.  8 

2.  2 
2.  2 

0.  7 
0.  7 

7.  1 
0.  8 
6.  3 

Net  inveiit*y  change 
Total 
Direct 
Indirect 

0.  3 
0.4 
(0.  1) 

a 

0.  1 
(0.  1) 

a 

a 

a 

a 

(0.  1) 
(0.  1) 

(0.  1) 
(0.  1) 

0.  1 
0.  1 

0.  5 
0.  4 
0.  1 

a 

a 

0.  1 
0.  1 
a 

Gross  exports 
Total 
Direct 
Indirect 

9.  9 
6.  7 
3.  2 

2.  7 
1.  5 
1.  2 

1.  9 
0.  1 
1.  8 

1.  8 

0.  4 

1.  4 

0.  7 
0.  7 

4.  1 
0.  7 
3.  4 

1.  9 
1.9 

6.  7 
4.  6 
2.  1 

0.  2 

a 

0.  2 

3.  3 
1.6 
1.  7 

Fed.  govt.  pur. 
Total 
Direct 
Indirect 

8.  9 
4.  2 
4.  7 

3.  0 
0.  7 
2.  3 

2.  5 
a 

2.  5 

1.  9 
0.  2 
1.  7 

3.  3 
2.  0 
1.  3 

7.  2 
2.  3 
4.  9 

3.9 
1.  6 
2.  3 

1.6 

0.  3 

1.  3 

3.  2 
0.  5 
2.  7 

3.9 

1.3 

2.6 

St/iocal  govt.  pur. 
Total 
Direct 
Indirect 

5.  3 
1.  2 
4.  1 

2.  6 
0.  2 
2.  4 

2.  8 
0.  7 
2.  1 

1.  5 

0.  4 

1.  1 

1.  5 
0.  7 
0.  8 

7.  3 
2.  3 
5.  0 

3.  4 
1.  0 
2.  4 

(0.  2) 
(0.8) 
0.  6 

1.6 
1.4 
0.  2 

2.9 
0.  8 
2.  1 

Sum  final  demand 
Total 
Direct 
Indirect 

100.  0 
39.  4 
60.  6 

100.  0 
71.  0 
29.  0 

100.  0 
45.  4 
54.  6 

100.  0 
67.  5 
32.  5 

^00.  0 
80.  4 
19.  6 

100.  0 ^ 
13.  0 
87.  0 

100.  0 
58.  0 
42.  0 

100.  0 
62.  5 
37.  5 

100.  0 
92.  0 
8.  0 

100.  0 
58.  8 
41.  2 

consumer  expenditures  is  indicated.  Unlike  the  previous  table,  which  shows 
the  importance  of  consumer  spending  to  the  various  distribution  and  service 
industries,  this  table  shows  the  importance  of  direct  spending  for  services 
relative  to  the  consumer  budget.  And,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  first  row  of 
the  table,  some  57  per  cent  of  consumption  spending  is  allocated  to  the  distri- 
bution and  service  industries. 

The  largest  allocation  is  for  the  services  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Approximately  21  per  cent  of  the  consumer  dollar  goes  to  defray  the  costs  of 
the  middleman.  Depending  on  one's  point  of  view,  this  21  per  cent  gross  mar- 
gin can  be  looked  at  in  different  ways.  The  manufacturer  may  consider  this 
fertile  ground  for  increasing  his  profits,  e.g.  by  reducing  dealer  margins. 

The  consumer  may  view  this  margin  as  an  extraction  by  an  intermediary  tending 
to  increase  product  costs  without  a commensurate  benefit.  The  middleman 
views  this  margin  as  limiting  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  services  he  can 
offer  (e.g.  increased  selection  of  goods , credit,  delivery  or  product  advice). 

While  we  cannot  hope  to  portray  accurately  the  complex  interplay  of 
these  divergent  interests  in  so  few  words,  clearly  the  future  of  the  distribution 
industry  depends  in  part  upon  how  these  conflicts  will  be  resolved  as  well  as 

upon  technological  developments,  trends  in  the  availability  and  cost  of  labor. 
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Tablu  \-4 

INDUSI  KIAL  COMPOSmON  OF  DIRECT  CONSUMER  PURCHASES  FUR  TOTAL  CONSUMPTION 
AND  U MAJOR  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURE  CATECOHIES 

(por  ceiil) 


ExRenUituriiM 


i*’or 

86 

Indus. 

Fo  i- 
76 

Indus. 

For  Distribution  li  Service  Industries 

While. Put; 

Traiisp.  It  Ins.  * 

L ^ Retail  Real 

Whse.  Trade  Estate 

Services 

Total 

Uistrtb. 

Ii 

Serv. 

Indus* 

• • 

Fern. 

CoiiHump.  Exp.  1958*^ 

100.  0 

43.  1 

i.  0 

21.  2 

17.  2 

14.  8 

56.9 

1. 

Food  It  tobacco 

100.  0 

67.  1 

3.  4 

29.  5 

... 

... 

32.  9 

11. 

Clothing 

100.  0 

52.  0 

1.  5 

35.  2 

b 

11.  3 

48.  0 

111. 

Personal  care 

100.  0 

30.  3 

1.  1 

24.  8 

~ - 

43.  8 

69.  7 

IV. 

Housing 

100.  0 

— 

— 

— 

96.  6 

3.4 

100.  0 

« « 

V. 

Household  oper. 

100.  0 

63.  5 

2.  4 

23.  6 

0.  3 

10.  2 

36.  5 

VI. 

Medical  care 

100.  0 * 

11.  0 

0.  4 

10.  7 

7.  7 

7 0*  2 

89*  0 

Vll. 

Personal  bus. 

100.  0 

1.  0 

— 

— 

78.  2 

20.  8 

99.0 

♦ •* 

Vlll. 

Trans  portal  ion 

100.  0 

45.  7 

10.  4 

27,  1 

4.  5 

12.  3 

54.  3 

IX. 

Recreation 

100.  0 

40.  5 

1.  7 

24.  5 

b 

33.  3 

59.  5 

X. 

Pvt.  od.  It  research 

106.  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.  0 

100.  0 

§ • 

XI. 

Religion  It  welfare 

100.  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100.  0 

100.  0 

XU. 

For.  travel  (Net) 

100.  0 

72.  7 

17.  2 

10.  1 

... 

• — — 

27.  3 

^Percenlagi.*  dial ribul ion  of  personal" coiiaumpiion  i.*xpondiiurca  by  12  expcndiiure  cait^gorica,  19^B,  ia:  L Food  li  Tobacco 
28.35%;  H-  Clolhing  li  Jewelry  10.58%;  111.  Peraonul  Care  1.49%;  IV.  llouxtag  12.95%;  V.  Household  Opcraiion  14.07%;  VI.  Medi- 
cal Care  6.  16%;  Vll.  Personal  Business  5.  70%;  Vlll.  Transporialion  11.48%;  IX.  Kecrualion  5.  73%;  X.  Private  Education  It  Re- 
search 1.22%;  XI.  Religion  li  Welfare  1.36%;  XU.  Foreign  Travel  0.  89%;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July*  I960, 


^Leaa  than  0.  1%. 

SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  Novembe r,  1 964. 


and  the  level  of  consumer  income.  Moreover,  the  other  service  industries 
will  be  affected  by  the  conflict  between  consumer,  middleman  and  manufacturer 
because  they  must  compete  with  material  goods  for  the  consumer  dollar. 


Applicability  of  Analysis  to  State  of  Washington 

While  the  analytical  procedures  and  even  some  of  the  general  conclusions 
of  the  analysis  of  the  United  States  input- output  tables  are  appropriate  to  the 
state  of  Washington,  obviously  a number  of  qualifications  must  be  made  and 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  any  of  the  national  ratios  to  the 
economy  df  the  state  of  Washington.  First  of  all,  the  structure  of  Washington's 
industry  differs  from  that  of  the  nation  since  the  former  is  dominated  by  such 
regional  specialties  as  forest  products  and  aircraft  manufacturing.  So  far  as 
the  distribution  and  service  industries  are  concerned,  they  are  quite  similar 
to  the  national  pattern  except  that  Washington's  economy  is  much  more  open 

li^pbrts  a^^  exports  are  sighif leant  in  Washington's 
economy  whereas  this  is  obviously  not  the  case  for  the  nation. 

Another  qualification  concerns  the  pattern  of  expenditures  by  Washington 
consumers,  which  undoubtedly  differs  in  some  degree  from  that  of  the  average 
of  the  nation's  consumers.  Moreover,  gross  margins  in  Washington's  distri- 
bution and  service  industries  may  differ  from  national  averages  because  of 
competitive  conditions  peculiar  to  the  state.'  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
national  study  applies  to  1958,  a recession  year.  Since  the  level  and  structure 
of  demand  and  prices  in  the  economy  have  changed  since  that  time,  the  current 
pattern  of  interindustry  relations  will  differ  from  that  shown  in  the  study. 
Finally,  the  national  study's  approach  to  conceptual  and  statistical  problems 
yields  service  industry  measures  that  are  not  comparable  with  those  available 
for  use  in  this  study. 


o 
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An  example  of  this  latter  point  that  is  worth  mentioning i because  it 
touches  upon  the  fundamental  problem  of  measuring  distribution  and  service 
industry  output,  involves  the  national  study's  treatment  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade'.  The  output  of  these  industries  is  measured  by  gross  margins --ope rating 
expenses  plus  profit-- rather  than  by  sales  volume.  Actual  commodity  flows  to 
and  from  these  industries  are  not  shown.  What  remains  as  output  is  a measure 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  trade  industries.  Inputs,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  the  cost  of  providing  these  services.  The  trade  margin,  together  with 
transport  costs,  may  be  designated  as  the  cost  of  distributing  commodities 
from  producers  to  users.  This  cost  accounts  for  the  difference  between  pro- 
ducers' output  valued  at  producer  prices  and  users'  inputs  valued  at  purchase 
prices. 


Concluding  Observations  on  Methodology 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  limitations 
for  this  Study  to  the  use  of  input- output  analysis  to  determine  even  the  present 
status  of  Washington's  distribution  and  service  industries.  Moreover,  such 
analysis  does  not  suggest  what  changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  future.  It 
does  not  indicate  the  possible  changes  in  the  relative  demands  for  goods  and 
services  that  may  result  from  developments  in  interindustry  competition  for 
factors  of  production  on  the  one  hand  and  for  consumer  dollars  on  the  other. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  just  what  changes  will  occur  in  the  style  of 
consumer  living  with  a rising  level  of  income,  changing  family  size,  changing 
place  of  residence  and  other  similar  influences. 

Measures  of  real  output  in  the  distribution  and  services  industries  have 
always  been  unsatisfactory.^  At  the  present  time,  about  all  that  can  be  done 
on  a state  basis  is  to  take  the  available  statistical  data  on  sales,  revenues  or 
receipts,  and  on  employment  and  analyze  them  with  respect  to  trends.  Com- 
parisons of  growth  can  be  made  between  the  state  of  Washington  and  the 
United  States  for  the  various  industries  and  an  attempt  made  to  explain  why 
differences  exist.  Comparisons  can  also  be  made  between  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington and  neighboring  states.  Such  comparisons  may  be  more  meaningful 
than  those  made  with  the  United  States,  but  even  within  the  Pacific  Northwest 
area  significant  differences  exist  in  the  economies  of  the  various  states. 

The  basic  procedures  followed  in  this  study  are  essentially  those  described 
in  the  preceeding  paragraph.  The  exact  procedures  and  comparisons  used  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  throughout  the  investigation  because  of  differences  in 
the  availability  of  data  and  for  other  reasons.  Undoubtedly,  the  most  difficult 
problem  is  tha^^  rn«iking  prqjex^^^  best 

hazardous  and  is  particularly  difficult  in  the  distribution  and  service  ihdustf  ies 
where  measures  of  output  are  not  satisfactory.  The  industry  projections  made 
in  this  study  have  been  based  largely  on  projections  in  income  and  population. 
They  are  somewhat  mechanistic  and  do  not  take  into  account  possible  changes 
in  the  style  of  living  and  similar  factors,  although  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  some  of  these  influences.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
trends  in  population  and  income  in  any  analysis  of  Washington's  distribution 
and  service  industries,  the  following  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 


See  Fuchs,  op.  cit.  , p. 
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Chapter  2 


TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  WASHINGTON  PERSONAL  INCOME, 
CONSUMPTION  SPENDING.  POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


Introduction 


This  chapter  and  the  next  will  examine  several  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic factors,  the  trends  of  which  influence  the  overall  growth  prospects  of 
the  state's  distribution  and  service  industries.  The  immediate  purpose  is  to 
provide  projections  of  state  population,  income,  employment,  and  consumption 
spending  for  subsequent  use  in  making  individual  industry  forecasts.  Beyond 
this,  trends  in  the  components  of  these  economic  and  dernographic  aggregates 
will  be  examined.  The  intent  is  to  indicate  how  changes  in  the  components  may 
alter  the  demand  for  the  output  of  the  distribution  and  service  industries,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  supply  and  cost  of  economic  resources  available  for  use 
by  these  industries,  on  the  other.  This  chapter  will  make  the  aggregate  pro- 
jections. Then  it  will  focus  upd^n  employment  and  population  as  stratified  by 

age,  sex  and  industry. 


Washington  State  Personal  Income  Projections 

The  postwar  trend  and  several  alternative  projections  of  Washington 
personal  income  in  1960  dollars  are  displayed  in  Table  2-1  and  the  accompany- 
ing semi- logarithmic  Figure  2-1.  The  projection  labeled  "A"  is  a simple  linear 
extrapolation  of  the  1946  to  1964  trend  in  real  state  personal  income.  A linear 
least  squares  trend  was  fitted  to  the  price-deflated  and  logarithmically  trans- 
formed annual  values  of  state  personal  income.  The  coefficients  derived  from 
this  regression  are  the  basis  for  the  projected  values  of  1965  and  the  years 
beyond  to  1985. 

Unlike  the  "A"  projection,  which  presumes  only  that  the  past  trend  of 
real  state  income  will  persist  into  the  future,  the  remaining  four  projections 
are  based  upon  a set  of  assumptions  concerning  the  future  behavior  of  the 
state's  population  and  economy.  The  methodology  is  that  commonly  use  in 
Gross  National  Product  projections.  ^ Two  of  the  projections  ernploy  the 
Washington  State  Census  Board's  medium  population  projection  (B- Senes) 
and  two  use  the  Board's  low  population  projection  (C-Series).  One  of  each 

pail?  oT-pxoj.e.ction.s  as.s.ume^-  auEmB.poimi_annual  r^te  of  

per  man-hour  of  2.  5 per  cent  from  I960  to  1985  while  the  otTier  projection  as- 
sumes a 2.  0 per  cent  growth  rate. 

All  four  projections  employ  a common  set  of  assumptions  concerning  the 
relationship  between  forecasted  growth  in  population  and  productivity.  The 
per  cent  of  population  15  years  and  older  participating  in  the  labor  force  is 
assumed  to  increase  slightly  from  56.  5 per  cent  in  1965  to  58.  5 per  cent  in 


^An  example  is  the  projection  made  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra 
tion  for  its  Pacific  Northwest  Economic  Base  Study. 
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I'ablf  -J-  I 

WASHINGTON  STATI-  Pl-RSONAI,  INCOMI-,  AND 

I’ROIKCI’IONS,  I'.Mib-Hf) 


(millions  of  l‘J6U  dollars) 


Year 

Pro  ICC  lion 

. i\ 

H -Scries” 

B-Serics 

(>Series 

C -Series 

A 

2 . 0% 

2.5% 

c/.)  2.0% 

2.5% 

1985 

$14.  165 

$14,954 

$16,906 

$13,934 

$15,753 

1980 

12.  179 

12,695 

14.008 

12, 105 

13.356 

1975 

IU.472 

10.721 

11,544 

10,385 

11.  183 

1970 

9,004 

9.052 

9,502 

8.860 

9.299 

1965 

7,741 

7,817 

8.013 

7.732 

7,926 

iyd4  7,501 
1960  6.597 
1957  6,132 
1953  5,402 
1948  4 . 439 
1946  4.864 


^Projection  A follows  the  form  Z = A (1  + where  Z is  personal  income  in  1960  dollars,  A is  $5,723 
million,  g is  the  rate  of  growth  a year  for  the  period  1946-64  and  is  3.067%  a year,  and  n is  the  number  of 
years. 

Fbpulation  projection  series  from  Washington  State  Census  Board.  Per  cent  rates  of  increase  are  productivity 
gains  per  year  from  1960. 

■» 

SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  p.  18.  Original  data  were  changed  from  current  dollars 
to  1960  dollars  using  1957-59  consumer  prices. 


1985  following  the  projected  national  trend.  ^ The  armed  forces  participation 
ratio  is  projected  to  remain  at  its  1960  level,  1.8  per  cent.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  assumed  to  decline  from  an  indicated  6.  6 per  cent  of  the  state's 
civilian  labor  force  to  5.  0 per  cent  in  1965  and  remain  at  that  level  throughout 
the  period.  The  average  weekly  hours  worked  in  the  state  is  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  nation,  and  the  average  is  projected  to  decline  from  40.  2 
hours  in  I960  to  35.  7 hours  in  1985.  Finally  since  a measure  of  gross  state 
product  is  not  available,  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  of  gross  state  product 
to  state  personal  income  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  Gross  National  Product  to 
personal  income  in  the  nation. 


Sophia  Cooper  and  Denis  F.  Johnson,  "Labor  Force  Projections 
for  ] 970-80,  " Monthly  Labor  Review,  February,  1965,  pp.  129-40. 
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FIG.  2-1 


WASHINGTON  STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 

1946  TO  1985 


Three  of  the  four  income  projections  employing  this  method  exceed  the 
values  obtained  by  extrapolating  the  past  state  income  trend.  In  1985,  for  ex- 
ample, the  extrapolated  ^tate  income  forecast  is  $14,  165  million  in  I960  dol- 
lars. This  compares  with  projected  1985  values  of  $14,954  million,  B-Series, 
2.  0 per  cent;  $16,  906  million,  B-Series,  2.  5 per  cent;  $13,  934  million,  C- 
Series,  2.  0 per  cent;  and  $15,  753  million,  C-Series,  2^  5 per  cent.  The  B 
population  Series  2.  0 per  cent  productivity  growth  projection  will  form  the 
basis  for  subsequent  analysis.  Of  the  three  higher  projections,  it  lies  closest 
to  the  extrapolated  trend  line.  The  low  projection,  which  lies  even  closer  to 
the  trend  line,  is  judged  to  be  less  desirable  because  of  a preference  for  the 
C en s u s Bb  a r d^'  s m eBmm  ~ ” 

Although  the  extrapolated  income  forecast  is  used  as  a guideline  in  select- 
ing the  final  income  projection,  it  is  judged  to  be  less  useful  than  a projection 
using  the  model  outlined  above.  For  example,  in  making  the  B-Series  2.  0 per 
cent  income  projection,  we  have  also  implicitly  projected  total  state  employ- 
ment for  the  years  1965  to  1985.  On  the  one  hand  this  employment  forecast  is 
linked  to  the  income  projection  by  the  assumptions  concerning  the  average  work 
week  and  productivity.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  linked  to  the  Census  Board's 
medium  population  forecast  by  the  assumptions  concerning  employment  to  popu- 
lation ratios.  Therefore  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  analyze  the  relation- 
ships between  projections  of  population,  income  and  employment.  This  will  be 
done  later.  ^ 
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Table  2-2  depicts  the  past  trend  and  projected  future  stream  of  per  capita 
real  personal  income  for  the  state.  The  B-Series"^.  0 per  cent  total  income 
projection  has  been  divided  by  the  B-Series  population  projection.  The  past 


SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April.  1965,  p.  19.  Original  data  were  converted  to  1960  dollars. 


trend  of  real  per  capita  income  is  based  upon  the  series  reported  in  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business.  It  should  be  noted  that  close  comparison  of  past  and 
projected  percentage  growth  in  per  capita  income  is  tenuous.  The  State  Census 
Board's  B-Series  estimates  of  state  population  are  somewhat  higher  than  the 
estimates  used  by  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  in  the  early  1960's.  The 
growth  rates  of  the  recent  past  are  therefore  higher  than  if  the  higher  State 
Census  Board  population  estimates  were  used.  However  the  projected  future 
growth  of  per  capita  income  is  consistent  with  the  state's  postwar  experience. 

In  the  15  years  from  1965  to  1980,  an  increase  in  real  per  capita  income  pf 
roughly  ojie  quarter  is  forecast.  This  is  approximately  the  growth  experienced 
in  the  15  years  from  1949  to  1964.  This  similarity  between  the  projected  future 
^nd^  the  rec^^t  p^st  flow  total^mco*^^ 

B-Series  population  projection  are  close  to  their  postwar  trends.  By  1985  the 
Washington  income  per  person  in  I960  dollars  is  projected  to  be  $3,  331,  $815 
or  roughly  bne-third  more  than  in  1965.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  pro- 
jected 1985  per  capita  value  is  but  $175  higher  than  the  amount  indicated  for 
that  year  by  dividing  the  extrapolated  past  trend  estimate  of  total  income  by 
the  B-Series  1985  population  estimate. 


Having  settled  upon  a projection  of  state  personal  income  and,  by  impli- 
cation, projections  of  population  and  employment,  the  task  remains  to  relate 


Table  2-2 


WASHINGTON  STATE  PER  CAPITA  PERSONAL  INCOME  1946-64  AND 
1965-85  PROJECTIONS  BY  B-SERIES  POPULATION®  WITH 
2.  Wo  PER  YEAR  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  IN  1960  DOLLARS: 

PER  CENT  CHANGES  BETWEEN  SELECTED  YEARS 


Year 


Per  Capita  Personal 
Income  for  B-Series 
i(p  Per  Year 

Productivity  Growth 


Per  Cent  Channe 


1985 
1.980 
1 975 
1970 
.1965 
1964 
1959 
1954 
1949 


a 


The  population  estimates  lor  the  years  1965-85  are  the  Washington  State  Census  Board’s  B-Series  projec 


tions. 


Past  Trends  and  Projections  of  Washington 
State  Personal  Income,  Personal  Disposable 
Income,  and  Consumption  Expenditures 
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these  magnitudes  to  the  growth  prospects  of  the  distribution  and  service  in^ 
dUstries.  From  the  discussion  of  input-output  relations  it  will  be  recalled  that 
consumer  expenditures  constitute  the  principal  demand  for  these  industries. 
Therefore  it  is  an  appropriate  first  step  to  estimate  the  relation  between  per- 
sonal income  and  personal  consumption  spending.  Table  2-3  and  the  accom.— 
panying  semi- logarithmic  Figure  2-2  display  the  estimates  of  this  relation  £o»r 
the  postwar  period  and  the  future  to  1985. 


Table  2-3 

WASHINGTON  STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME,  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME. 
AND  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES,  1948-63  AND  PRO- 
i i JECTIONS,  1965-85 

! S 

i ; 

(millions  of  1960  dollars) 


a) 

(U 


T" 

O 

(U 


c/>  <v) 

.Si  Cl. 


cd 

(U 
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CO  ^ 
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CLi  cd 
.15  cz 
^ O 
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a. 
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0-0  0 
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Cd 
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W 

C n 

.2  g. 

4—*  CO 

CL.-^ 

E o 
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1985 

$14,954 

$12,579 

$11,595 

.841 

.922 

i 

1980 

12,695 

10,  739 

9,909 

.846 

.923 

1975 

10,  721 

9,  131 

8,436 

.852 

.924 

1970 

9,  052 

7,  771 

7,  190 

.858 

.925 

r 

1965 

7,817 

6,  765 

6,26'9’ 

.865 

.927 

\ 5! 

1963 

7,  319 

6,  323 

5,  864 

.864 

.927 

«.  .4 

1960 

6,597 

5.  770_ 

5,358 

.875 

. 929 

1957 

6.  132 

5,  427 

5,  044 

.885 

.929 

1 i 

1953 

5,402 

4,  731 

4,406 

.876 

.931 

' 1 

1948 

4,439 

3,983 

3,  721 

.897 

.934 

^DPI  projected  using  the  regression  equation  between  DPI  and  personal  income  of:  Y - 0.81464X  + 
397.288  X 10®. 

^PCE  for  all  years  for  Washington  were  found  by  applying  regression  equation  of  DPI  and  .PC E for  United 
States  to  Washington:  Y =Q.91602X+  72.31  x 10  for  Washington. 

SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  pp.  18  and  21.  For  years  1948-63,  original  data  were 
changed  from  current  dollars  to  1960  dollars. 


The  personal  income  series  shown  is  a combination  of  the  price-deflated 
annual  values,  as  reported  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  from  1948  to  1963, 
and  the  B-Series  2.  0 per  cent  projected  values  at  five  -year  intervals  frorn  1965 
to  1985.  State  disposable  personal  income,  or  income  after  payment  of  direct 
taxes,  is  based  upon  a series  recently  made  available  by  the  Survey  of  Current 
Business.  A regression  was  made  of  the  relationship  between  disposable  in- 
come and  personal  income  over  the  period  from  1948  to  1963,  and  the  resulting 
coefficients  were  applied  to  projected  personal  income  to  estimate  disposable 
income  in  the  future.  Since  estimates  of  personal  consumption  expenditures 
are  not  available  on  a state  basis,  a regression  of  consumption  upon  disposable 
income  for  the  nation  was  made  to  estimate  both  past  and  projected  state  con- 
sumption spending. 
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FIG.2-2 


WASHINGTON  STATE  PERSONAL  INCOME,  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME, 
AND  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES, 

TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS,  1948  TO  1985 


As  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  Table  2-3,  there  has  been  a slight  tend- 
ency in  the  recent  past  for  disposable  income  in  the  state  to  decline  relative  to 
stat^  personal  income.  In  turn  there  has  been  a slight  te  dency  for  consump- 
tion spending  to  decline  relative  to  disposable  income.  Tnese  tendencies  have 
been  projected  into  the  future.  Accordingly  personal  consumption  expenditure 
ire  projected  to  be  3.  3 per  cent  less  (some  *^83  milhon) 
be  if  the  1963  consumption- income  relation  was  assumed  to  hold  for  the  futu  . 
The  projected  decline  in  the  ratio  of  disposable  to  personal  would  seem 

to  be^wirranted  by  the  evident  expansion  in  the  public  sector  of  the  econorny. 
However,  it  is  debatable  that  the  savings  rate  will  continue  to 
comine  decades.  8 As  it  stands  the  projection  of  the  state  s consurnption  f 
tion  is^slightly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  prospects  of  the  distribution  and  serv- 
ice industries.  A much  smaller  share  of  government  and  investment  spending 

direc^tly  r esults  in  demand  f61r  these  ISdusTfie^^^^ 

tion  spending.  Accordingly  a reduction  in  consumption  spending  relative  to  the 
Xr  categories  of  final  demand  will  tend  to  result  in  a relative  decline  in  the 


^The  recent  decline  in  the  ratio  of  consumption  to  disposable  income 
reflects  in  part  the  fact  that  consumption  in  the  early  postwar  years  was  ab- 
normally high  due  to  war-deferred  consumer  needs.  For  a 
cussion  of  long-run  trends  in  consumption-income  relations  ^oj' 

Friedman's  A Theory  of  the  Consumption  Function,  a study  made  for  th 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 
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final  demand  for  the  distribution  and  service  industries.  However,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  chapter,  existing  trends  in  the  composition  of  consumption 
spending  suggest  an  increasing  relative  demand  for  these  industries. 


Washington  State  Population  Projections 

A two-decade  trend  of  state  population  growth  and  three  Census  Board 
projections  are  displayed  in  the  semi-logarithmic  Figure  2-3.  From  high  to 
low  projection  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  4,  919,  589  persons,  4,  488,  945 
persons,  or  4,  058,  279  persons  residing  in  Washington  by  1985.  The  medium 
or  B-Series  projection  assumes  a rate  of  growth  per  decade  approximately  the 
same  as  that  from  1950  to  I960.  This  projected  growth  rate  also  roughly  ap- 
proximates the  state's  growth  experience  in  several  earlier  decades  of  this 
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FIG.  2-9 

WASHINGTON  STATE  POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 

1940  TO  1985 


Sourct:  Washington  Stato  Consus  Boord,  Populotion  Trtnds  ond  Forecosts,  Washington:  |870  To  1985.  Soottlo,  1965. 


According  tp  the  national  input-output  study,  56.9  per  cent  of  consump- 
tion spending  is  allocated  to  distribution  and  service  industries  compared 
with  8.8  per  cent  and  11.  1 per  cent  for  investment  and  government  spend- 
ing respectively.  Applying  these  percentages  to  the  $383  million  mentioned 
above,  the  final  demand  for  the  output  of  the  distribution  and  service  industries 
would  be  roughly  $180  million  smaller  in  1985  than  if  no  relative  decline  in 
consumption  spending  were  projected. 
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century.  However,  the  projection  we  have  chosen  for  our  income  forecast  is 
not  merely  an  extrapolation  of  thfe  population  growth  rate  of  the  fifties.  As- 
sumptions concerning  fertility,  mortality,  net  migration,  as  well  as  those  about 
war  and  a national  economic  depression  are  involved  in  each  projection.  We 
shall  not  discuss  these  assumptions  but  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  state's 
population  growth  itself  is  dependent  upon  economic  developments  in  the  state. 

If  state  income  grows  mo.re  slowly  than  in  the  past  decade  and  more  slowly  than 
in  other  states,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  projected  population  growth  will  be 
achieved. 


Trends  in  the  Components  of  Washington 
Population  and  Employment 

Trends  in  the  composition  of  state  population  as  well  as  that  of  the  total 
population  can  have  a profound  impact  upon  the  growth  prospects  of  the  state's 
distribution  and  service  industries.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
distribution  of  population  by  age  and  location  underlies  trends  in  the  relative 
consumer  demand  for  the  outputs  of  the  distribution  and  services  industries. 
Similarly  developments  in  the  composition  of  population  influence  the  avail- 
ability, cost  and  productiveness  of  labor  employed  by  these  industries.  For 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  the  relationships  between  the  trends  and  pro- 
jections of  state  population  as  distributed  by  age  and  sex  and  those  in  state 
employment  as  distributed  by  age,  sex  and  industry  will  be  examined. 


Age  Distribution  of 
Washington's  Population 


Figure  2-4  displays  the  trend  and  the  B -Series  projection  of  the  state 
population's  age  composition.  The  principal* cause  of  this  pattern's  dynamics 
is  the  surge  of  births  that  occurred  in'the  immediate  postwar  years.  Between 
1940  and  I960,  the  share  of  population  under  15  years  of  age  increased  from 
21.1  per  cent  to  31.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  group's  projected 
share  of  population  remains  near  the  I960  level,  reflecting  the  assumption  that 
the  birth  rates  of  the  postwar  period  will  be  maintained.  The  coming  of  age  of 
those  born  in  the  early  postwar  years  is  reflected  by  a reversal  of  the  1940  to 
I960  trend  in  the  share  of  population  between  15  and  24  years  of  age.  This 
group's  share  of  population  declined  from  17.  0 per  cent  in  1940  to  13.  5 per  cent 
in  I960.  By  1965  this  group  comprised  16.  1 per  cent  of  the  total,  and  it  is 
projected  to  increase  to  17.8  per  cent  in  1970.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is 
a projected  reversal  of  trend  in  the  share  of  the  25  to  34  age  group.  Because 
of  the  low  birth  rates  in  the  1930' s this  age  group  declined  from  approximately 
-4-^ -pe-ja-e^ent  of  total  populat-io-n  in  1^4s-0-  and— 13-5.0_to^  -LI...-3_p-e.r-X.ent_in— L9j6.5..__Injthe, 
future,  this  group's  share  will  increase  to  15.  3 per  cent.  Of  course,  if  birth 
rates  are  not  maintained  in  the  coming  decades,  and  there  is  currently  some 
indication  of  a decline,  the  shares  of  these  older  groups  will  increase  even 
more  than  projected.  Similarly,  the  relative  size  of  the  population  35  and  over 
will  not  decline  as  much  as  projected  here  if  birth  rates  are  lower  than  ex- 
pected. 


The  effect  of  these  population  changes  upon  the  future  demand  for  the 
state's  distribution  and  service  industries  is  problematical.  In  any  case  this 
is  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  There  are  ipore  tangible  implications  for 
the  potential  supply  of  labor.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a declining  trend  in 
the  proportion  of  the  state's  population  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  state's  \york 
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FIG.  2-4 


WASHINGTON  STATE  POPULATION  tPENDS 
AND  B- SERIES  PROJECTION  BY  AGE  GROUP, 

1940  TO  1985 


Sourcat:  U.S. Buraau  of  Iho  Contut,  U.S.Contut  of  Populalion.  Washington, 

Doloilod  Choroclsrislics,  1940,  1950,  i960. 

— - Washington-'Slats-Gs'ntus-Boordv Populolion— Trsnds~and"Fws'caslS7-Washinglon; 

1670  10  1985.  SsQttls.  I96S.  


force.  Between  1940  and  I960,  the  share  of  population  15  and  over  but  under 
65  years  of  age  declined  from  70.  5 per  cent  to  59-  1 per  cent.  For  the  most 
part  this  relative  decline  reflected  the  surge  in  births.  But  the  rising  propor- 
tion of  population  65  and  over  also  contributed  to  this  decline.  Significantly, 
in  the  face  of  this  decline  in  the  proportion  of  population  in  working  age  groups, 
state  economic  conditions  during  the  period  necessitated  a level  of  employment 
which  remained  virtually  constant  relative  to  the  growing  total  state  population. 
Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  greater  labor  force  participation  was  required  of  these 
working  age  groups.  Women  in  particular  responded  to  the  employment  de- 
mand, taking  full-  and  part-time  jobs  at  a rate  much  in  excess  of  the  growth 
in  their  numbers. 
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Looking  at  the  future,  it  is  significant  that  this  decline  in  the  proportion 
of  the  state’s  population  of  working  age  is  arrested.  In  fact,  between  I960  and 
1975,  a slight  reversal  of  the  trend  is  forecast.  Thus,  one  might  conclude  that 
labor  in  the  state  will  be  relatively  less  scarce  in  the  immediate  future  than  in 
the  past  two  decades.  However,  there  are  several  possible  offsetting  factors 
that  must  be  considered.  For  one  thing,  a trend  toward  early  retirement  might 
reduce  the  availability  of  men  for  employment.  Or  prevailing  attitudes  toward 
women  working  may  change,  thereby  curbing  the  availability  of  women  for  the 
labor  force.  On  the  demand  side,  the  employment  requirements  of  the  state's 
industry  may  grow  sufficiently  fast  to  compensate  for  the  increased  labor  sup- 
ply. In  any  event  the  level  of  total  employment  that  is  tacitly  assumed  by  our 
income  forecast  does  imply  that  there  will  be  such  a compensation. 

Composition  of  State  Employment 
by  Age  and  Sex 

Figure  2-5  sheds  further  light  on  the  matter  of  labor  scarcity  in  the 
state.  State  employment  trends  and  projections  are  displayed  as  stratified  by 
age  and  sex.  The  most  significant  development  of  the  past  was  the  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  employed  females  to  female  population  in  all  working  age  groups. 
Relatively  and  absolutely  the  largest  female  employment  increases  occurred 
in  the  two  groups  spanning  the  ages  from  35  to  64.  Indeed,  much  of  the  total 
state  employment  growth  was  accounted  for  by  middle-aged  women.  Women 
in  the  25  to  34  age  group  tend  to  be  burdened  with  small  children,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  employment  participation  of  this  group  increased  only  from 
24.  7 per  cent  in  1940  to  29.  8 per  cent  in  I960.  In  contrast,  the  rate  of  employ- 
ment for  middle-aged  females  doubled  during  this  period.  The  employment 
rates  of  young  girls  and  older  women  also  grew  less  rapidly  than  those  of 
middle-aged  women. 

r 

The  ratio  of  male  employment  to  male  population  in  the  various  age 
groups  did  not  evidence  the  same  consistent  increase.  According  to  Census 
of  Population  data,  the  proportion  of  males  65  years  and  older  who  were  em- 
ployed tended  to  decline  over  the  period  and  the  proportion  of  boys  and  young 
men  between  14  and  24  years  of  age  increased  but  slightly.  Men  in  the  age 
groups  from  25  to  64  evidenced  some  greater  degree  of  employment  participa- 
tion but  the  increase  in  these  ratios  was  much  less  than  for  women.  Of  course 
the  participation  of  males  between  25  and  64  has  always  been  high.  And  despite 
the  increased  employment  of  middle-aged  women,  the  male  employment  to 
population  ratios  were  still  more  than  twice  those  of  women  in  I960. 

Significantly,  the  employment  ratios  of  males  in  the  25  to  64  age  groups 

I — — -h-ad-r  e aehed  a l e ve  l-  i-n  1~9'60  w-he-r‘e“  t-he-y-“e0U“ld--n0  t-  be  -m-u  eh-hig-he-r-.- — ^The-un-e-m  - 

pl0yment  p0rti0n  0f  each  age  grcup  includes  perscns  net  in  the  laber  fcrce  be- 
cause 0f  sch00l,  retirement,  incarceraticn  and  ether  reasens  as  well  as  per- 
s0ns  in  the  armed  ferces.  Censidering  further  that  seme  unempleyment  is 
unaveidable  because  of  job  switching,  a ratio  of  90  per  cent  would  be  a near 

I maximum  for  males  of  these  ages  in  Washington.  Therefore  future  increases 

in  the  supply  of  males  of  this  age  group  will  be  for  the  most  part  dependent 
upon  growth  in  their  numbers. 

In  the  past  15  years  the  growth  in  the  number  of  males  in  the  25-64  age 
group  was  slow,  principally  because  of  the  reduced  birth  rates  during  the 
Depression.  In  the  future,  however,  their  numbers  will  increase  rapidly  as 
they  are  joined  in  the  early  1970' s by  males  born  in  the  late  1940' s and  early 
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1950' s.  The  1950  to  1960  increase  of  males  25  to  64  years  of  age  was  some 
40,  000,  and  the  1960  to  1965  increase  was  estimated  to  be  approximately 
24,  000.  In  the  last  half  of  the  1960* s the  increase  is  estimated  to  be  38,  000 
and  in  the  first  five  years  of  the  next  decade  the  projected  increase  is  70,  000. 
Considering  the  fact  that  Washington  is  not  alone  in  facing  this  prospective 
surge  in  numbers  of  prime -age  males,  these  estimates  may  be  considered  to 

be  fairly  certain. 

The  section  of  Figure  2-5  dealing  with  the  1965  to  1985  projections  has 
special  significance  because  it  brings  together  the  State  Census  Board  s B- 
Series  projections  of  age  and  sex  and  total  state  ernployment  as  derived  from 
the  study* s projection  of  state  personal  income.  Given  these  projections  the 
completion  of  the  figure  requires  only  that  the  total  of  employment  be  allocated 
among  the  sex  and  age  groups.  Except  for  one  age  group,  the  projection  of 
male  employment  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  employment  to  population  in  each 
age  group  remains  unchanged  or  increases  slightly  from  I960.  The  exception 
is  that  the  employment  ratio  of  males  65  years  and  older  is  projected  to  decline 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  ratio  of  the  45  to  64  group  is  projected  to  increase 
from  83.  3 per  cent  in  I960  to  86.  0 per  cent  in  1970  and  remain  constant  there- 
after. Males  in  the  35  to  44  group  are  assumed  to  have  already  reached  a 
maximum-  rate  of  participation  in  1960  while  males  in  the  25  to  34  age  group 
are  projected  to  reach  their  maximum  rate  in  1970.  The  male  group  under 
25  years  of  age  is  assumed  to  maintain  its  1960  participation  rate. 

With  two  exceptions,  the  projection  of  female  employment  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  in  each  age  group  the  ratio  of  males  to  female  employment 
remains  approximately  as  it  was  in  I960.  The  two  exceptions  are  the  female 
age  groups  between  35  and  64  years  of  age.  The  employment  allocated  to  these 
two  groups  is  the  difference  between  the  projected  total  employment  and  the 
employment  allocated  to  all  other  groups. 

Given  these  assumptions  and  the  projected  level  of  total  employment,  it 
is  seen  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  recent  past,  employment  of  women  35  to  64 
years  of  age  will  continue  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  their  numbers . The  figure 
indicates  that  three  out  of  five  middle -ag ed  women  will  have  full-  or  part-time 
employment  by  1985.  This  compares  with  a I960  ratio  of  two  out  of  five  and  a 
1940  ratio  of  one  in  five.  In  other  words  the  figur*fe  dfpicts  a future  distribution 
of  state  employment  by  age  and  sex  that  implies  little  departure  from  postwar 
trends  in  labor  supply  and  demand. 

There  are  reasons  for  doubting  that  these  trends  will  continue.  For  one 
thing  it  is  problematical  that  middle-aged  women,  most  of  whom  are  married, 
will  continue  to  offer  themselves  for  employment  at  a rate  exceeding  the  growth 
of  their  numbers.  As  the  incomes  of  their  husbands  increase,  the  necessity 
of  a second  income  will  diminish.  Secondly,  it  is  unlikely  that  female  employ- 
ment opportunities  will  grow  as  rapidly  as  in  the  past  in  view  of  the  certain 
future  surge  in  the  numbers  of  males  between  25  and  64  years  who  must  have 
employment  because  they  are  heads  of  households.  In  the  past  the  rapid  growth 
of  female  employment  coincided  with  a slow  growth  in  the  numbers  of  prime- 
age  males.  Finally,  female  employment  opportunities  will  diminish  relative 
to  the  past  if  the  state's  industries  do  not  maintain  the  high  rate  of  g rowth  of 
the  past  two  decades. 
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Composition  of  Employment 
by  Sex  and  Industry 

Trends  in  the  composition  of  total  state  employment  by  industry  and  sex 
are  shown  in  Table  2-4  and  Figure  2-6.  Although  employment  is  not  stratified 
by  age  in  the  figure,  the  discussion  will  consider  this  dimension.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  plain  to  see  that  1940  to  I960  was  a period  of  rapid  employment 
growth  for  most  industries  and  both  sexes.  Between  1950  and  I960  only  two 
modest  absolute  employment  declines  occurred  among  the  industry  groups 
exhibited.  The  distribution  and  service  industries  as  a group  had  slightly 
more  rapid  growth  than  total  employment.  In  all  industries  female  employment 
tended  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  male  employment,  but  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  biggest  share  of  female  employment  increase  occurred  in  the  distribution 
and  service  industries  - -particularly  in  trade  and  services. 

The  most  noteworthy  employment  increase  outside  the  distribution  and 
service  industries  occurred  in  manufacturing  between  1950  and  I960.  In  this 
period  manufacturing  empl’oyment  grew  38.  4 per  cent,  some  68,  000  employees, 
and  the  share  of  total  classifiable  employment  in  manufacturing  thereby  in- 
creased from  21.6  per  cent  to  25.  3 per  cent.  ^ Significantly,  this  manufacturing 
employment  growth  was  almost  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the  nation  in  the  1950's.  v 
Equally  significant  is  the  fact  that  males  from  25  to  64  years  of  age  comprised 
the  bulk  of  this  employment  increase,  some  45,  500  workers.  Furthermore  it 
is  significant  that  there  were  only  50,  000  more  males  of  these  ages  employed 
in  1960  for  the  state  as  a whole.  In  the  fifties,  therefore,  employable  prime- 
age  males  in  the  state  were  scarce  not  only  because  of  the  slow  growth  in  their 
numbers  but  also  because  they  were  in  great  demand  from  the  state's  manufac- 
turers. In  view  of  this  development  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  happened  in 
other  industries  during  this  decade. 

Between  1950  and  I960  the  transportation  industry  lost  some  3,  000  em- 
ployees. The  decline  was  accounted  for  by  males  since  concurrently  female 
employment  in  this  industry  increased  by  some  1,  150  employees.  In  I960 
there  were  some  2,  050  fewer  males  between  25  and  64  in  this  industry. 
Industries  comprising  the  "other  industries"  group- -agriculture,  communica- 
tions, utilities,  construction,  mining,  fishing  and  forestry- - also  lost  employ- 
ment in  this  decade,  some  18,  900  workers.  Female  employment  in  this  group 
of  industries  increased  by  1,,000  workers.  The  19,900  decline  in  male  employ- 
ment included  16,  200  men  between  25  and  64  years  of  age.  Thus,  between 
these  two  declining  industry  groups,  some  18,  250  prime-age  males  were  re- 
leased for  employment  elsewhere.  In  contrast,  2,  150  more  women  were  em- 
ployed by  these  industries. 

The  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  industries  had  relatively  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  1950' s than  total  employment  (33.  5 per  cent  compared  with 
19.  3 per  cent)  and  its  share  of  total  classifiable  employment  thereby  increased 


5 

Classifiable  employment  is  the  total  less  employment  where  industry 
is  not  reported. 

^Only  13  of  the  continental  states  had  more  rapid  1950  to  I960 
manufacturing  employment  growth  than  Washington  and  only  three  of  the 
13- -California,  Texas,  and  Florida- -had  greater  absolute  growth  of  manufac-  - 
turing  employment  than  Washington. 
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FIG.  2-6 


WASHINGTON  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS  BY  SEX, 
(1940  TO  I960),  BY  INDUSTRY  (1940  TO  1969), 

AND  BY  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  (1940  TO  1989) 
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Table  2-4 


WASHINGTON  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS  BY  SEX  (1940  TO  1960),  BY 
INDUSTRY  (1940  TO  1965).  AND  BY  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  (1940  TO  1985) 


Industry  and  Sex 

1940 

1950 

1960 

Fin. , Ins. , Real 

Estate 

21,444 

32 , 055 

42,802 

Male 

13,737 

18 . 157 

22. 144 

Female 

7.707 

13,898 

20.658 

Transportation 

37.062 

52,709 

49,684 

Male 

35,623 

48,299 

44. 108 

Female 

1,439 

4,410 

5,576 

Whsle.  & Retail 

« 

Trade 

116.  llj 

173.932 

196,256 

Male 

8-1,206 

111,762 

118,991 

Female 

34.911 

62,170 

77,265 

Services 

94,197 

131,855 

171, 197 

Male 

46,286 

65,019 

69.961 

Female 

47.911 

66.836 

101,236 

Government 

53,818 

76,075 

103,052 

Male 

38.618 

45,760 

58.827 

Female 

15,200 

30,315 

44,225 

Manufacturing 

131,007 

178.443 

246,938 

Male 

120,019 

156.142 

208.641 

Female 

10.988 

22,301 

38,297 

Other  Industries 

145,756 

181,833 

162,957 

Male 

137.192 

162,951 

143,062 

Female 

8,564 

18,882 

19.898 

Indus.  Not 

Reported 

8,272 

12.871 

29,023 

Male 

5,645 

8,399 

17 , 543 

Female 

2 . 627 

4,472 

11,480 

Total  All 

Industries 

607,673 

839,773 

1,001,909 

Male 

478,326 

616,489 

683,274 

Female 

129,347 

223,284 

318,635 

Total  Employment 
Projection 


1965  1970  1975  1980  1985 


48,238 


48,541 


207.050 


202,012 


116,140 


246,938 


151,581 


81,004 


1,101,504 


1,101,504  1,232,363  1,354,748  1,487,757  1.628,451 

I**- 

1,163,403  1,226,463  1,297,727  1,370,395 


Alternate  Pro 
jection 


SOURCES;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.  Washington,  Detailed  Characteristics,  1940, 
1950,  I960:  and  State  of  Washington.  Employ  mentSecufitv  Department.  Washington  Labor  Market,  June,  1961,  and 
June,  1965. 
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to  4.4  per  cent  from  3.9  per  cent.  Like  other  industries,  female  employment 
grew  faster  than  male  employment,  and  by  I960  virtually  as  many  women  were 
employed  by  the  F.  I.  R.  E.  industries  as  men.  In  absolute  numbers  employ- 
ment grew  by  10,  700  workers.  Males  between  25  and  64  accounted  for  3,  600 
of  these  new  workers  and  females  35  to  64  accounted  for  4,  700.  Aside  from 
manufacturing  and  government,  this  was  the  only  industry  where  a significant 
portion  of  its  employment  growth  was  comprised  of  males  aged  25  to  64. 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  added  22,  300  employees  in  this  decade  but  its 
share  of  total  classifiable  employment  declined  from  21.0  per  cent  in  1950  to\ 
20.  1 per  cent  in  I960.  Females  accounted  for  15,  100  of  these  new  jobs,  and 
since  employment  of  females  younger  than  35  declined  slightly  middle-aged 
female  employment  grew  by  15,  600.  Although  the  number  of  males  employed 
by  trade  increased  by  7,  200  during  the  decade,  significantly  there  was  no 
growth  in  employment  of  males  25  to  64.  Therefore,  middle-aged  females, 
boys  and  old  men  made  up  the  growth  of  trade  employment  in  the  fifties. 


Employment  in  the  service  industries  grew  more  rapidly  than  trade  em- 
ployment (29.  8 per  cent  compared  with  12.  8 per  cent)  and  its  share  of  total 
classifiable  employment  grew  from  15.  9 per  cent  to  17.  6 per  cent.  Apart  from 
this,  however,  the  story  is  much  the  same  as  for  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 
Total  service  employment  grew  by  39,  300  workers  and  only  4,  900  of  the  new 
workers  were  male.  Less  than  1,000  additional  males  of  the  productive  middle 
ages  were  employed  while  21,  500  women  between  35  and  64  years  of  age  were 
added  to  the  payrolls  of  these  industries  as  part-  or  full-time  workers. 


For  all  of  the  distribution  and  service  industries,  then,  total  employment 
grew  by  some  69,  000  workers  between  1950  and  I960,  about  the  same  absolute 
growth  as  in  manufacturing.  However,  whereas  manufacturing  employed 
52,  500  more  males,  the  distribution  and  service  industries  added  but  12,  000 
males  and  only  2,  300  of  these  wene  of  the  productive  middle  ages.  Of  the 
57,  000  additional  females  employed  by  the  distribution  and  service  industries, 
43,  000  were  from  35  to  64  years  of  age.  The  significance  of  these  industries 
as  an  employer  of  women  of  these  ages  is  seen  when  this  increase  is  compared 
with  the  72,  000  growth  in  employment  of  middle-aged  women  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  In  contrast,  manufacturing  employed  16,000  more  females,  11,400  of 
which  were  of  the  middle  ages. 

Summing  up  past  developments,  employment  in  the  distribution  and  serv- 
ice industries  grew  more  rapidly  than  total  state  employment;  but  these  in- 
dustries provided  surprisingly  few  new  jobs  for  males  between  25  and  64  years 
of  age.  Yet  the  growing  employment  demand  of  these  industries  was  a major 
reason  why  females,  particularly  middle-aged  females,  entered  the  work  force 
at  a rate  faster  than  the  growth  in  their  numbers.  Underlying  these  develop- 
ments was  an  apparent  scarcity  of  nfhles  of  the  productive  middle  ages.  The 
numbers  of  males  between  25  and  64  grew  slowly  in  the  fifties,  principally 
because  there  was  an  absolute  decline  of  some  17,  000  in  the  numbers  of  males 
between  25  and  34.  There  was  some  compensation  for  this  demographic  de- 
velopment in  the  fact  that  middle-aged  males  increased  their  rate  of  work  fpr^^^ 
participation.  Moreover,  as  noted  above,  some  of  these  males  were  released 
from  employment  in  agriculture  and  other  industries.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  exceptional  growth  in  the  state's  manufacturing  that  re- 
quired almost  all  the  available  males  of  these  ages. 
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Future  Trends 

Looking  at  the  future,  the  situation  seems  sure  to  change.  In  the  absence 
of  a massive  trend  toward  early  retirement  or  a large  scale  war  mobilization, 
there  is  certain  to  be  a rapid  future  growth  in  the  availability  of  males  of  prime 
working  age.  Secondly,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  growth  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  the  next  decade  or  two  will  match  its  postwar  growtji,  much  less  grow 
rapidly  enough  to  absorb  the  markedly  increased  number  of  these  males.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  compensating  employment  growth  in  the  "other 
industry"  group,  which  traditionally  has  employed  a large  fraction  of  these 
males. 

Several  consequences  seem  to  follow.  The  increasing  trend  in  the  ratio 
of  female  to  male  employment  in  all  industries  will  be  arrested,  if  not  reversed. 
Specifically,  unlike  the  recent  past,  the  trade  and  service  industries  will  ab- 
sorb a significant  fraction  of  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of  prime-aged  males. 

We  can  only  surmise  what  impact  this  shift  may  have  upon  the  operations  of 
these  industries.  One  possibility  suggested  by  the  next  chapter  is  that  \yorker 
productivity  in  the  distribution  and  service  industries  will  be  improved  by  re 
placing  women  who  are  mostly  working  wives  with  men,  who  are  apt  to  be  well- 
motivated  heads  of  households.  And  if  this  happens  these  industries  will  be 
better  able  than  in  the  past  to  pay  w^ges  suitable  for  such  men.  A related 
consequence  is  that  relatively  fewer  women  will  seek  and  be  given  employment 
than  in  the  past.  That  is  to  say,  the  future  growth  of  female  employment  may 
be  less  than  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of  working-ap  women.  For  this  rea- 
son, even  if  there  is  no  trisnd  toward  early  male  retirement,  total  employment 
in  the  state  may  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  projected  or,  for  that  matter,  as 
rapidly  as  in  the  recent  past. 

A preview  of  some  of  these  changes  is  seen  in  the  section  of  Figure  2-6 
dealing  with  1965.  According  to  the  estimates  of  a recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Labor  Market,  the  total  employment  for  1965  projected  from  our  income 
model  is  a few  tens  of  thousands  in  excess  of  the  actual  total.  Projecting 
I960  to  1965  industry  trends  on  the  basis  of  changes  in  data  reported  in  this 
publication,  we  get  the  following  results.®  Most  significantly,  manufacturing 
employment  showed  no  growth  from  I960  to  1965,  and  its  share  of  total 


^State  of  Washington  Employment  Security  Department,  W ashington 
Labor  Market,  June,  1961,  and  June,  1965.  Total  state  employment  projected 
for  1965  is  1,  101,  504.  April,  1965,  employment  was  estimated  to  be 
1,  062,  200  by  the  Employment  Security  Department. 

^April,  1960,  to  April,  1965,  percentage  changes  in  the  number  of  wage 
and  salary  workers  in  each  industry  as  reported  in  the  Washington  Labor 
Market  were  applied  to  I960  industry  employment  totals  from  the  _ 

of  Population.  The  resulting  sum  of  industry  employment  totals  in  1965  is  less 
than  the  projected  total  employment  shown  in  Figure  2-6.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  projected  growth  of  total  employment  exceeds  that  shown  by  the 
Employrnent  Security  Department.  This  difference  is  reflected  by  a sharp 
increase  in  the  industry  not  reported  component.  This  component  is  not 
included  in  total  employment  for  purposes  of  computing  relative  industry 
shares.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  general  conclusions  about  relative  industry 
trends  would  change  if  it  were  possible  to  allocate  the  not  reported  component 
among  the  various  industries. 


classifiable  employment  declined  from  25.  3 per  cent  to  24.  2 per  cent.  More- 
over, other  traditionally  male-dominated  industries --transportation  and  the 
group  consisting  of  agriculture,  construction,  mining,  forestry  and  fisheries, 
communications,  and  utilities  - -continued  their  postwar  employment  declines. 

On  balance,  therefore,  it  appears  that  industries  comprising  the  so-called 
economic  base  of  the  state  provided  fewer  jobs  in  1965  than  five  years  earlier. 

Government  employment  continued  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  total  em- 
ployment, and  its  share  of  classifiable  employment  grew  from  10.  5 per  cent 
to  11.4  per  cent  in  the  five -year period.  Also,  except  for  transportation,  the 
distribution  and  service  industries  continued  their  postwar  growth.  By  1965 
virtually  half  the  classifiable  employment  was  accounted  for  by  these  indus- 
tries. The  most  rapid  growth  occurred  in  services  and  the  share  of  classifi- 
able employment  in  these  industries  grew  from  17.  6 per  cent  in  1960  to  19.  8 
per  cent  in  1965.  Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  employment  grew  less  rapidly  than  service  employment.  Never- 
theless, these  industries  approximately  maintained  their  growth  rates  of  the 
fifties,  and  the  shares  of  total  employment  in  these  industries  increased  from 
I960  to  1965.  Thus,  the  growth  of  the  distribution  and  service  industries  em- 
ployment was  not  apparently  affected  by  the  failure  of  economic  base  employ- 
ment to  grow  in  the  early  years  of  this  decade. 

Information  concejrning  the  distribution  of  industry  employment  by  sex 
and  age  is  not  available  for  1965.  However,  it  is  likely  that  increasing  numbers 
of  males  between  25  and  64  years  of  age  found  employment  in  the  trade  and 
service  industries.  This  departure  from  the  experience  of  the  1950's  seems 
pfobable  because  employment  in  manufacturing  and  other  male-dominated  state 
industries  tended  to  decline  in  the  early  years  of  this  decade  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  estimated  that  the  numbers  of  Washington  males  of  these  aeeis  grew 
by  about  24, 000. 


Alternate  Total  Employment  Projection 

From  what  has  just  been  said  there  is  reason  to  doubt  that  total  state 
employment  will  grow  as  much  in  the  coming  decades  as  projected  by  the  in- 
come model.  Therefore  the  question  arises  as  to  the  plausibility  of  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  earlier  income  projection.  More  particularly,  are 
the  projections  of  total  income  and  population  too  high?  Recalling  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  income  model,  this  need  not  be  the  case.  The  selected  total 
income  projection  can  be  made  consistent  with  a lower  employment  projection 
by  modifying  the  assumed  productivity  growth  rate  and  average  workweek. 
Similarly,  the  selected  total  population  projection  can  be  made  plausibly  con- 
sistent with  a lower  employment  total  even  without  contemplating  such  un- 
pleasant possibilities  as  a higher  rate  of  unemployment,  lower  mandatory 
retirement  age,  and  increased  manpower  demands  by  the  armed  forces. 

To  give  the  discussion  a quantitative  basis.  Figure  2-6  depicts  a lower 
total  employment  projection.  This  alternative  projection  is  based  upon  judg- 
ments reflecting  the  relative  industry  prospects  just  discussed.  First,  the 
state's  manufacturing  employment  is  projected  to  grow  less  rapidly  than  in 
the  last  two  decades.  From  1965  it  is  projected  to  grow  at  a rate  of  ten  per 
cent  per  decade.  Despite  its  declining  past  trend,  employment  in  the  industry 
group  consisting  of  agriculture,  construction,  forestry  and  fisheries,  com- 
munications, utilities,  and  mining  is  projected  to  remain  at  its  1965  level. 
Similarly  the  industry  not  reported  component  is  assumed  to  remain  unchanged 
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from  1965.  The  growth  of  government  employment  is  projected  to  be  somewhat 
less  rapid  than  in  the  recent  past,  20  per  cent  per  decade.  Finally,  employ- 
ment in  the  distribution  and  service  industries  is  projected  to  grow  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  in  the  past,  15  per  cent  per  decade. 

* 

Given  these  assumptions,  total  state  employment  is  projected  to  be  some 
250,  000  less  in  1985  than  the  total  originally  projected.  Despite  the  magnitude 
of  this  difference  comparatively  minor  changes  in  the  average  workweek  and 
productivity  are  required  to  make  the  previously  selected  income  projection 
consistent  with  the  lower  employment  projection.  If  the  average  workweek 
remains  at  40.  2 hours  instead  of  declining  to  35.  7 hours  as  initially  assumed, 
the  lower  projection  of  employment  would  yield  the  same  total  income  with  a 
2.  2 per  cent  productivity  growth  rate  instead  of  the  initially  assumed  2.  0 per 
cent  rate.  Alternatively,  if  the  average  workweek  declines  as  initially  as- 
sumed, a 2.7  per  cent  annual  growth  in  output  per  man  hour  will  enable  the 
alternative  employment  projection  to  produce  the  same  stream  of  total  income 
as  before. 

Similarly,  future  state  population  need  not  be  less  than  the  B- Series 
projection  even  though  total  state  employment  grows  more  slowly  than  initially 
assumed.  As  noted  above,  much  of  the  growth  in  state  employment  in  the  past 
has  been  the  result  of  the  fact  that  female  employment  grew  faster  than  male 
employment  and  faster  than  the  growth  in  the  numbers  of  women  of  working 
age.  If  this  past  trend  is  arrested,  much  of  the  observable  difference  between 
the  two  employment  projections  could  be  accounted  for  by  a tendency  for  rela- 
tively fewer  Washington  wives  of  the  future  seeking  employment  outside  the 
home.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  sufficient  growth  of  productive  and  well- 
paying jobs  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  male  heads  of 
households,  relatively  fewer  Washington  wives  will  feel  compelled  to  supple- 
ment their  husbands*  incomes.  Therefore  total  population  may  grow  as  much 
as  projected  even  though  total  employment  does  not. 

However,  if  the  relative  industry  prospects  are  as  described  above,  the 
^uest'ion^arises  as  to  whether  there  will  be  sufficient  growth  in  well-paying  jobs 
for  males.  AJoT^  partiGular^l^^  can  the  state's  distribution  and  service  in- 
dustries supply  a rapidly  growing  number  of  these  jobs?  In  the  postwar  period  * 
they  have  npt,  and  the  proportion  of  employment  in  these  industries  consisting 
of  prime-age  males  declined  from  54.  2 per  cent  in  1940  to  42.  8 per  cent  in 
i960.  However,  as  already  noted,  males  between  25  and  64  years  of  age  were 
in  short  supply  and  most  were  able  to  find  more  productive  and  higher  paying 
jobs  outside  the  distribution  and  service  industries.  This  trend  was  evident 
in  the  nation  generally,  and  possibly  because  of  it,  productivity  growth  in  the 
distribution  and  service  industries  was  less  than  that  of  commodity  producing 
indu3tries. 

Barring  an  unforeseeable  rapid  growth  in  employment  of  traditionally 
male -dominated  industries,  a rapidly  increasing  number  of  prime-age  males 
will  be  seeking  employment  with  the  distribution  and  service  industries  in 
Washington  by  the  early  1970* s.  By  one  set  of  assurnptions,  there  will  be 
more  than  30,  000  males  of  the  ages  between  25  and  64  added  to  the  payrolls 
of  the  state's  distribution  and  service  industries  in  the  present  decade.  In 
the  1970's,  because  of  the  surge  in  the  numbers  of  males  between  25  and  34, 
virtually  100,  000  more  males  of  prime  age  will  be  employed  by  these  indus- 
tries. In  contrast,  the  distribution  and  service  industries  added  but  2,  300 
males  of  these  productive  middle  ages  in  the  1950' s. 
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If  these  employment  expectations  are  to  be  fulfilled,  it  seems  necessary 
that  there  be  productivity  and  wage  improving  changes  in  the  character  of  op- 
erations by  these  industries.  Despite  a presumed  edge  in  productivity,  males 
might  be  hard-pressed  to  outcompete  lower  paid  females  for  many  jobs  that 
are  presently  available  in  the  distribution  and  service  industries.  In  any 
event,  if  worker  productivity  in  these  industries  does  not  increase  faster  than 
in  the  past,  the  expected  relative  shift  in  employment  from  commodity- 
producing  industries  to  these  industries  may  result  in  the  state's  economy 
failing  to  achieve  the  expected  growth  of  personal  income. 
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Chapter  3 

SOME  FACTORS  AFFECTING  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  SERVICES  INDUSTRIES 


The  nationwide  gain  in  employment  in  the  distribution  and  services 
industries  in  comparison  with  commodity- producing  industries  has  been  espe- 
cially significant  during  the  postwar  period,  but  this  merely  constitutes  an 
acceleration  of  a long-time  trend.  From  1870  to  1920,  the  shift  in  employment 
can  be  explained  entirely  by  the  relative  decline  of  agriculture.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  of  the  period  since  1920;  the  production  of  nonagricultural  goods 
has  shown  less  increase  in  employment  than  has  the  distribution  and  services 
sector.  During  the  last  decade,  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  growth  at  all  in 
employment  in  the  nonagricultural  commodity- producing  sector.  ^ 

Whether  and  to  what  extent  this  trend  in  employment  will  continue  in  the 
future  depends  upon  a number  of  factors,  including  certainly  those  which  have 
influenced  it  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  possible  factors  are  as  follows: 

1.  Hours  worked  per  person  per  week  in  the  distribution  and  services 
industries  have  fallen  more  rapidly  than  have  the  hours  worked  in 
commodity- producing  industries,  thus  requiring  an  increase  in 
employment  to  maintain  output. 

2.  Eroductivity,  or  output',  per  employee  has  risen  more  rapidly  in 

th^  commodity  industries  than  in  the  distribution  and  services  sector, 
thus  requiring  relatively  fewer  employees  for  a given  level  of  output. 
The  causes  of  this  greater  productivity  in  the  commodity  industries 
include  a more  rapid  rise  in  the  quality  of  labor  employed,  a more 
rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  utilized  per  worker,  and 
greater  technological  changes. 

3.  Consumer  demand  for  services  has  risen  more  rapidly  than  for 
commodities  because  of  rising  consumer  incomes  and  as  a result  of 
certain  structural  factors  such  as  the  trend  toward  urbanization,  the 
movement  of  population  from  the  central  cities  to  suburbs,  and 
increasing  leisure  time. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  these  factors  upon  past 
trends  in  employment  and  speculate  upon  their  future  influence.  Much  of  the 
analysis  concerns  the  entire  United  States  economy  rather  than  the  economy  of 
the  state  of  Washington  because  data  are  readily  available  only  for  the  nation. 
The  trends  involved,  however,  are  nationwide,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
analysis  with  perhaps  a few  exceptions  should  be  equally. applicable  to  the  state 
and  to  the  nation. 


1 • . . 

Victor  R.  Fuchs,  "Some  Implications  of  the  Growing  Im.portance  of  the 

Service  Industries,-"  The  Task  of  Economics,  45th  Annual  Report  (New  York: 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  June,  1965),  p.  6. 
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Hours  of  Work 


According  to  studies  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  hours 
worked  per  person  per  week  in  commodity  production,  including  agriculture, 
declined  from  52  in  1369»to  47  in  1929*  to  43  in  1949-  In  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  the  corresponding  figures  were  66  in  1869»  54  in  1929*  and  44  in  1949*  ^ 
In  the  entire  distribution  and  services  sector  between  1929  and  1961,  hours 
worked  per  week  decreased  0.  4 per  cent  per  year  faster  than  in  the  commodity 
industries,  although  most  of  this  decrease  took  place  before  1947.  ^ 

# 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  much  greater  decline  in  the  work  week  shown  by 
the  distribution  and  service  industries  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  past 
in  the  relatively  greater  growth  in  employment  obtained  in  these  industries.  It 
is  also  evident  that  this  factor  will  not  be  an  important  one  in  the  future  in  sus- 
taining this  growth  trend.  As  of  1949,  hours  worked  per  week  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  were  virtually  the  same  as  in  commodity  production,  although  still 
approximately  ten  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  manufacturing  segment  of  com- 
modity production.  At  the  present  time,  any  difference  between  the  two  sectors 
as  to  hours  worked  per  week  per  employee  is  undoubtedly  negligible. 


The  Productivity  Factors 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  National  bureau  of  Economic  Research  that 
productivity  in  the  distribution  and  services^industries  has  grown  less  rapidly 
in  the  past  than  has  productivity  in  the  commodity-producing  industries,  thus 
requiring  a constantly  increasing  number  of  employees  in  the  former  relative 
to  the  latter.  Output  per  man-hour  between  1869  and  1949  grew  at  a mean 
annual  rate  of  2.  6 per  cent  in  commodity  production  compared  with  a rate  of 
1.  0 per  cent  in  distribution.  The  productivity  differential  was  especiaUy  great 
between  1909  and  1949,  amounting  to  3.  0 per  cent  for  commodity  production 
compared  with  0.  9 for  distribution.  ^ For  the  entire  distribution  and  services 
sector  between  1929  and  1961,  output  per  man-hour  increased  by  1.  57  per  cent 
per  year  compared  with- 2.  92  per  cent  for  commodity  production.  ^ The  major 
reasons  for  these  differentials  appear  to  be  a more  rapid  rise  in  the  quality  of 
labor,  a more  rapid  growth  in  the  amount  of  capital  used  per  worker  and 
greater  technological  change  in  the  commodity- producing  industries  than  in  the 
distribution  and  services  industries. 


Harold  Barger,  Distribution's  Place  in  the  American  Economy  since 
1869  (Princeton,  N.  J.  : Princeton  University  Press  for  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  1955),  p.ll.  . 

3 . 

Victor  R.  Fuchs,  Productivity  Trends  in  the  Goods  and  Services  Sectors, 
1929-61,  A Preliminary  Survey,  Occasional  Paper  No.  19  (New  York:  NlfibhO 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1964),  p.  12.  In  this  study,  the  services  sector 
includes  general  government,  and  the  commodity  sector  includes  transportation 
and  public  utilities  as  well  as  agriculture. 
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Ia,bor  Quality 


The  quality  pi  labor  is  a somewhat  intangible  characteristic  which  is 
difficult  to  measure.  Age  and  education,  however,  are  two  characteristics 
which  presumably  contribute  to  labor  quality  and  which  are  measurable.  The 
analysis  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  indicates  that  between 
1930  and  i960  the  percentage  of  workers  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  in* 
creased  much  more  rapidly  in  the  commodity  sector  than  in  distribution  and 
services.  There  was  also  apparently  a relative  gain  in  the  proportion  of 
workers  with  twelve  years  or  more  of  education,  although  the  data  are  less 
complete.  ” Accepting  the  conclusion  that  in  the  past  labor  quality  has  risen 
more  rapidly  in  commodity  production  than  in  distribution  and  services,  the 
question  is  whether  this  will  continue  in  the  future.  The  answer  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  determine  but  wPuld  appear  to  be  a qualified  "yes.  " 

One  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  service  industries  currently^ 
make,  and  have  always  made,  more  use  of  persons  with  a higher  education. 

This  is  not  true  for  all  service  industries,  but  it  is  true  on  the  average.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  service  sector  includes  medicine,  law,  education,  finance  and 
similar  professions  which  have  always  attracted  persons  with  a high  degree  of 
education,  thus  presumably  a high  quality  of  "labor.  " On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a number  of  relatively  low- pay  service  trades  which  attract  the  more 
poorly  educated  and  presumably  a somewhat  low  quality  of  labor.  In  neither  of 
these  categories  does  it  appear  that  the  quality  of  labor  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly in  the  future  in  such  a way  as  to  expand  materially  output  per  worker, 
at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  output 4s  now  measured. 

Another  possible  factor  in  the  situation  i^rthat  the  service  and  distribution 
industries  employ  relatively  more  women  and  more  older  workers  than  do  the 
commodity- producing  industries.  8 The  significance  of  this  fact  is  that  many 
of  these  workers  are  part-time  employees,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  full- 
time employees  there  is  a relatively  high  rate  of  turnover  in  comparison  with 
younger  male  workers.  The  incentive  to  improve  the  quality  of  performance 
is  often  lacking  and  additional  training  is  seldom  undertaken  because  the  parti- 
cular job  is  not  regarded  as  involving  a permanent  career.  Thus  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  labor  does  not  take  place  as  it  often  does  with  younger  male 
employees  who  desire  job  advancement. 

In  addition,  it  would  seem  that  the  advances  in  technology  that  have  been 
made  recently,  and  that  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  the  commodity- producing 
industries  will  require  more  and  more  the  employment  of  a higher  quality  of 
person.  Similar  advances  have  not  taken  place  in  the  past  in  the  distribution 
and  services  industries,  and  despite  certain  recent  developments  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  next  section  they  are  not  likely  to  take  place  in  the  future 
on  a scale  comparable  with  that  of  the  commodity- producing  industries. 


^Ibid.  , p.  29. 

^Ibid.  , p.  27. 
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About  45  per  cent  of  all  distribution  and  service  workers  are  women 
compared  with  one-fifth  in  production.  Ibid.  , p.  29 
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ThuH  it  would  appear  that  increases  in  the  quality  of  labor  will  continue 
to  be  greater  in  commodity  production  than  in  distribution  and  services.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  2,  the  greater  supply  of  male 
employees  that  will  be  available  in  the  future  in  the  prime-»age  groups  should 
result  in  an  upgrading  of  the  quality  of  labor  available  to  the  Service  and  distri- 
bution industries.  It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  impact  of  labor  quality 
upon  employment  is  difficult  to  measure  quantitatively  and  that  its  effect  may 
well  be  less  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  labor  presumably  would  be  most  effective  in  reducing  the  employment 
of  the  less  skilled  workers.  So  much  progress  in  technology'li^^'^'^en  made 
already  that  there  are  presently  some  commodity-producing  industries  which 
have  little  if  any  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  to  displace.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  less  potential  for  this  type  of  improvement  in  the  future  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past,  although  it  seems  likely  that  the  same  general  trend  will 
continue  in  some  degree. 


Technological  Change  and  Capital  Input 

The  commodity  industries  employ  about  twice  as  much  capital  per  worker 
as  do  the  distribution  and  services  industries.  This  ratio,  however,  has 
probably  not  changed  a great  deal  since  1929-  Fuchs  indicates  that  the  effect 
on  output  per  employee  of  relatively  greater  capital  inputs  during  the  1929-61 
period  in  the  commodity  industries  appears  to  be  small.  ' 

Although  specific  information  is  lacking,  it  would  appear  that  the 
commodity-producing  industries  make  better  use  of  their  capital  inputs  than  do 
the  distribution  and  services  industries  in  the  sense  that  there  has  been  more 
technological  advance  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Improved  machinery, 
equipment  and  processes  have  increased  output  much  more  rapidly  than  employ- 
ment in  the  commodity  industries.  The  crux  of  the  argument  here  really 
involves  the  long-time  trends,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  developments,  in 
mechanization  and  automation.  It  is  general  knowledge  that  many  of  these 
developments  have  been  nothing  short  of  spectacular  in  the  commodity- 
producing  sector. 


In  the  distribution  and  service  area,  however,  developments  have  been 
much  more  modest.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  wholesale  warehouses 
have  automated  their  order- picking  procedures.  Automatic  handling  equipment 
and  improved  building  layout  have  permitted  a more  rapid  and  mechanized 
handling  of  stocks  both  in  wholesale  warehouses  and  in  retail  stores.  Auto- 
matic conveyors  and  better  cash  registers  have  speeded  up  supermarket  check- 
out operations  to  some  extent.  Laundries,  dry  cleaners  and  repair  shops  have 
improved  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  machines  and  equipment.  And 
other  examples  could  be  mentioned  such  as  teaching  machines. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  distribution  and  service  industries  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  services  they-  render  must  rely  upon  human  skill  in  large  part. 

And  this  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  case  during  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is 
true  that  investment  analyses  are  beginning  to  be  made  on  computers.  And 
from  time  to  time,  someone  reactivates  the  dream  of  a completely  automated 
supermarket  where  the  shopper's  list  of  items  will  be  collected,  billed  and 


‘^Ibid.  , 
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delivered  without  the  use  of  human  hands.  But  the  investor  is  likely  still  to 
want  to  talk  to  his  account  executive,  and  the  supermarket  shopper  apparently 
still  prefers  to  shop  and  to  see  the  merchandise  before  final  selection.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  for  a long  while  the  commodity-producing  industries  will 
continue  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  automation  and  mechanization  than  will  the 
distribution  and  services  industries.  In  other  words,  the  more  rapid  rise  in 
productivity,  as  measured  by  output  per  man-hour  of  labor  or  per  person  em- 
ployed, will  continue.  Possibly  the  differences  between  the  two  sectors  will 
not  be  so  great  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  but  the  general  trend 
shows  little  sign  of  reversal  at  the  present  time. 


The  Significance  of  Productivity 

The  previous  analysis  would  indicate  then  that,  so  far  as  the  productivity 
factors  are  concerned,  employment  will  continue  to  rise  more  rapidly  in  the 
distribution  and  services  industries  than  in  the  commodity-producing  industries 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  distribution  and  services  industries  will 
necessarily  achieve  the  full  measure  of  their  growth  potential  so  long  as  these 
differences  in  productivity  exist.  There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  for 
this. 


The  first  reason  involves  the  competition  for  labor  between  the  commod- 
ity industries  and  the  distribution  and  services  industries.  With  a slower  rate 
of  productivity  growth  in  the  latter,  wage  rates  have  tended  to  lag  behind  those 
in  the  commodity  industries,  except  for  certain  professional  service  categories 
such  as  medicine  and  law,  where  monetary  remuneration  has  risen  quite 
rapidly  during  the  postwar  period-  The  result  is  that  the  commodity  industries 
have  attracted  generally  not  only  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  but  also  a higher 
quality  of  perso*hnel.  This  has  left  the  distribution  and  services  industries  with 
inadequate  manpower,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  which  has  Hindered 
their  development.  At  the  present  time,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  even 
greater  employment  than  there  is  in  the  distribution  and  services  industries 
if  adequate  skilled  manpower  were  available. 

The  second  reason  grows  out  of  the  first  and  involves  consumer  satis- 
faction and  demand.  With  only  a poor  quality  of  service  available  in  many 
instances,  consumers  have  increasingly  adopted  a do-it-yourself  philosophy. 
With  an  inadequate  quantity  of  service  and  relatively  low  productivity,  which 
has  led  to  higher  real  prices  for  virtually  all  types  of  services,  consumers 
have  often  chosen  to  forego  the  purchase  of  services,  e.  g.  to  buy  new  products 
rather  than  to  have  old  ones  repaired.  The  next  section  of  this  chapter  will 
explore  in  much  greater  detail  certain  aspects  of  consumer  demand.  For  the 
moment,  so  far  as  productivity  is  concerned,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  coin.  On  the  one  hand,  a slower  rate  of  productivity 
increase  in  the  services  industries  will  continue  to  result  in  increasing  employ- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  for  those  services  with  an  elastic  demand,  failure 
to  increase  productivity  will  result  in  constantly  rising  real  prices  and  thus  a 
relatively  low  growth  rate.  On  balance,  the  productivity  factors  appear  to 
point  for  the  future  toward  a relatively  greater  rate  of  employment  growth  for 
the  distribution  and  services  industries  than  for  the  commodity-producing 
industries. 


The  Consumer  Demand  Factors 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  attempt  to  determine  the  effect  upon 
service  industry  growth  of  such  factors  as  rising  incomes,  the  trend  toward 
urbanization,  the  movement  to  the  suburbs,  and  increasing  leisure  time.  It 
seems  evident  from  the  proceeding  discussion  that  the  factors  which  in  the  past 
have  led  to  a relatively  greater  growth  in  employment  in  the  distribution  and 
services  industries  will  not  be  so  influential  in  the  future.  In  particular,  re- 
duction in  hours  worked  per  week  per  employee  will  be  of  relatively  little 
consequence.  Although  the  productivity  factors  are  likely  to  continue  to  favor 
employment  in  distribution  and  services  at  the  expense  of  commodities,  much 
depends  upon  the  future  consumer  demand  for  services.  The  question  then  is 
whether  continually  rising  incomes  and  changes  in  the  style  of  living  will  result 
in  a greater  relative  demand  for  services  than  for  commodities. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  easy  to  obtain  since  it  involves  fore- 
casting changes  in  consumer  tastes.  However,  we  have  had  during  the  postwar 
era  a virtually  uninterrupted  period  of  rising  income,  which  we  may  assume 
will  continue  indefinitely.  Most  people  have  also  had  increasing  amounts  of 
leisure,  a trend  which  also  appears  likely  to  continue.  Population  shifts  have 
taken  place  from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  from  city  centers  to  suburbs,  move- 
ments which  may  well  continue  although  perhaps  on  a reduced  scale.  In  parti- 
cular, the  shift  from  rural  to  urban  dwelling  has  progressed  so  far  that  there 
are  not  too  many  people  remaining  to  move.  In  addition,  there  has  been  some 
evidence  recently  of  a slowing  down  in  the  "trek  to  the  suburbs.  " 

In  any  event,  the  analysis  in  this  section  assumes  that  the  changes  in 
income  and  in  the  style  of  living  prevalent  since  World  War  II  will  continue  in 
the  future.  With  this  assumption  in  mind,  trends  will  be  examined  in  the 
proportion  of  consumer  expenditures  made  for  various  commodities  and 
services  during  the  postwar  period.  For  the  future,  it  is  assdmed  that  in  large 
part  these  trends  will  continue.  Undoubtedly,  there  will  be  exceptions  as  unan- 
ticipated factors  influence  consumer  spending  patterns  in  the  future.  However, 
many  of  these  trends  have  existed  for  a longer  period  of  time  than  merely  the 
postwar  era  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Before 
proceeding  to  this  analysis,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  discuss  briefly  the 
influence  of  these  factors  upon  the  pattern  of  consumer  expenditures. 

Relation  of  Certain  Demand  Factors 
to  Consumer  Expenditures 

In  considering  the  relative  aemand  lor  services  vs.  commodities,  there 
is  a tendency  for  one  to  assume  that  increasing  incomes,  more  leisure,  and 
other  similar  changes  will  automatically  result  in  relatively  greater  expendi- 
tures for  services  than  for  commodities.  After  all,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
limit  of  some  type  to  the  amount  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  that,  can  be  con- 
sumed, and  relatively  few  families  should  be  able  to  use  advantageously  more 
than  two  or  three  automobiles.  The  problem,  however,  is  a somewhat  more 
complex  one  than  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  income  elasticity  of 
demartd  for  services  is  as  yet  significantly  higher  than  that  for  commodities. 
Fuchs  states  that  for  the  period  since  1929  the  income  elasticity  of  demand  may 
have  been  slightly  higher  for  services  than  for  commodities  but  not  higher  than 
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for  commodities  excluding  agriculture.  Of  course,  there  are  no  doubt  a 
number  of  services,  as  there  are  a number  of  commodities,  for  which  the 
income  elasticity  of  demand  is  high.  But  these  must  be  located,  and  at  present 
it  is  not  possible  to  state  categorically  that  rising  incomes  in  the  future  will 
increase  the  demand  for  services  in  total  relative  to  the  demand  for  commod- 
ities in  total.  This  may  actually  occur  in  the  future  as  incomes  continue  to 
rise,  but  undoubtedly  the  increase  in  demand  will  not  be  spread  uniformly  over 
all  of  the  service  industries.  And  for  that  matter,  there  will  be  service  indus- 
tries that  will  decline  in  relative  importance  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past  regardless  of  any  general  changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  income 
elasticity  of  demand. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  a factor  such  as  increased  leisure  will  necessarily 
result  in  a demand  for  services  at  the  expense  of  commodities.  With  more 
leisure  time,  a man  may  become  a do-it-yourself  enthusiast  thus  increasing 
his  demand  for  tools  and  possibly  reducing  his  demand  for  repair  and  similar 
services.  When  he  had  only  a half  day  off  on  Saturday,  he  spent  the  time 
watching  a baseball  game.  Now  with  a full  day  off  he  plays  golf,  thus  dividing 
his  recreational  expenditures  between  commodities  and  services  rather  than 
concentrating  them  entirely  on  the  latter.  The  man  with  one  week  of  vacation 
in  the  summer  took  his  family  to  a lake  resort  or  a mountain  cabin.  Now  that 
his  vacation  period  has  been  lengthened  to  three  weeks  or  a month,  he  finds  it 
preferable  to  buy  a house  trailer  or  camper  and  uses  it  for  living  quarters 
during  his  vacation.  Thus  changes  in  the  style  of  living  do  not  necessarily 
result  in  increased  expenditures  for  services  in  relation  to  commodities. 

Population  Changes;  While  changes  in  the  population,  such  as  the  age 
distribution  and  the  location  of  residence,  can  be  predicted  in  some  degree,  the 
effect  of  these  changes  upon  consumer  expenditure  patterns  is  more  difficult 
to  discern.  The  most  notable  effect  of  the  postwar  surge  in  the  birth  rate  was 
the  rapid  growth  in  demand  for  educational  services  from  government.  This 
demand  will  remain  at  a high  level,  but  future  growth  after  1970  will  depend 
more  upon  increases  in  the  average  number  of  years  of  schooling  received  per 
student  tha~n  upon  a large  year-to-year  increase  in  the  numbers  of  students. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  adult  population  of  the  entire  nation,  as  well  as 
of  the  state  of  Washington  as  shown  in  Chapter  2,  is  becoming  increasingly 
dominated  by  persons  under  35  years  of  age.  It  is  possible  that  this  could  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  demand  for  personal  services.  For  one  thing,  young 
adults  tend  to  spend  less  for  such  items  as  medical  care  than  do  older  people. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  effect  of  new  household  formation  upon  the  demand 
for  commodities  and  services.  The  great  increase  in  number  of  new  house- 
holds that  will  take  place  during  the  next  ten  years  will  create  a greater  demand 
for  items  for  which  the  family  is  the  consuming  unit--such  as  housing,  furni- 
ture, and  other  consumer  durables  - -than  for  items  for  which  the  individual  is 
the  consuming  unit,  which  includes  most  services.  Eventually,  a more 
"normal"  age  distribution  of  the  population  will  be  achieved,  and  past  trends 
in  consumption  expenditures  will  probably  be  resumed.  It  may  be^noted  also 
that,  with  a rising  level  of  real  income,  the  new  generation  of  households  will 
have  many  more  consumption  options  at  any  stage  of  the  life  cycle  than  did  its 
parents.  Thus  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  predict  future  trends  in  consumer 
expenditures. 
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Changes  in  the  location  of  the  population  are  perhaps  even  more  difficult 
to  interpret.  In  Figure  3-1  changes  are  shown  in  the  location  of  the  population 
of  the  state  of  Washington  between  1940  and  I960  with  partial  projections  to 
1985  by  the  Washington  State  Census  Board.  Between  1940  and  I960,  the 
state's  three  metropolitan  areas--Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Tacoma--grew  rela- 
tively faster  than  total  population.  This  trend  of  greater  relative  growth  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  is.  expected  to  continue  in  the  future  but  at  a somewhat  less 
rapid  rate  than  in  the  past. 

From  1940  to  I960,  population  in  suburban  areas  tended  to  grow  much 
faster  than  central  city  population,  and  despite  annexation  of  some  of  these 
areas  central  city  population  declined  as  a share  of  population  in  the  metro- 
politan areas.  Outside  metropolitan  areas,  urban  population  tended  to  grow 
at  the  expense  of  rural  population.  Rural  farm  population  declined  absolutely 
during  this  period.  In  summary,  population  has  tended  to  move  from  rural 
areas--particularly  farms--to  the  state's  large  cities,  and  within  large  city 
areas  population  has  tended  to  move  from  central  cities  to  suburbs. 

These  trends  are  significant  for  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  as 
population  has  tended  to  concentrate  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  it  is 
probable  that  employment  in  retail  stores  has  increased  less  rapidly  than  it 
would  have  had  population  remained  more  dispersed.  More  retail  stores  are 
required  per  unit  of  population  to  serve  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  than  are 
necessary  for  larger  cities.  Moreover,  sales  volume  in  relation  to  population 
tends  to  be  higher  in  the  medium- sized  and  small  cities  than  in  the  largest 
ones.  There  is  also  some  evidence,  although  a complete  study  has  not  been 
made,  that  states  with  a more  dispersed  population  have  more  retail  store 
employees  per  unit  of  population  than  do  similar  states  with  a more  concen*? 
trated  population. 

Apart  from  this,  a shifting  population  may  result  in  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  consumption  spending.  A cross-section  view  of  consumer  uses  of 
income  such  as  provided  by  the  1960-61  Survey  of  Consumer  Expenditures  (see 
Table  3-1)  rev.eals  that  the  pattern  varies  according  to  location  of  residency. 

In  the  West,  as  in  the  nation,  rural  farm  consumers  tend  to  spend  relatively 
less  of  their  income  for  consumption.  Therefore,  the  trend  to  move  from  the 
farm  is  a force  for  a higher  ratio  of  spending  to  disposable  income  in  the  state 
as  a whole. 

Rural  consumers  - -especially  nonfarm  residents--tend  to  allocate  more 
of  their  consumption  spending  to  food  than  do  metropolitan  residents.  City 
consumers  spend  relatively  more  for  housing  and  for  household  operation  than 
rural  consumers  but  less  for  utilities  and  furniture.  City  consumers,  who  are 
becoming  relatively  more  numerous,  tend  to  spend  relatively  less  for  clothing 
than  do  rural  farm  consumers.  As  might  be  expected,  suburban  consumers 
tend  to  sp^nd  relatively  more  for  transportation  than  central  city  residents; 
so  the  shift  of  population  from  city  to  suburbs  tends  to  favor  an  increase  in  this 
allocation  for  the  aggregate  of  consumers.  On  the  other  hand,  suburban 
consumers  allocate  relatively  less  to  this  purpose  than  do  rural  nonfarm 


^^For  data  on  these  matters,  see  R.  D.  Tousley,  E.  Clark  and  F.  E. 
Clark,  Principles  of  Marketing  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  , 1962),  pp.  169- 
71- 
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FIG.  3-1 


WASHINGTON  STATE 

POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 

1940  TO  1985 


Sources:  U.S. Census  of  Populqtion,  Woshington, 

Deloiled  Chorocferistics,  1940, 1950,  I960. 
Woshington  Stote  Census  Boord,  Populotion 
Trends  ond  Forecosts.  Washington;  1870  to 
1985.  Seottle,  1965. 


METROPOLITAN  I NON- METROPOLITAN 

(King,  Pierce,  Snohomish,  Spokone  Counties) 


CONSUMER  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  AREAS  OF  THE  WEST  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1961 
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consumers  outside  metropolitan  areas.  And  rural  farm  consumers  tend  to 
spend  relatively  more  for  medical  care  than  do  dity  residents. 

Of  course,  the  dynamics  of  consumption  spending  cannot  be  wholly 
explained  by  location  of  residence.  In  particular,  it  should  be  noted  that  city 
consumers  tend  to  have  higher  incomes  than  do  rural  residents,  and  some  of 
the  expenditure  differences  noted  here  are  undoubtedly  a result  of  income 
differences.  Nevertheless,  we  must  consider  the  possibility  that  past  trends 
in  the  pattern  of  aggregate  consumption  spending  may  not  be  maintained  if  the 
movement  of  population  slackens  from  farms  and  small  towns  to  metropolitan 
areas  and  from  central  city  to  suburbs.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  evalu- 
ating the  following  analysis. 

Analysis  of  Consumer 
Expenditure  Patterns 

In  Chapter  2,  it  has  been  noted  that  there  has  been  a slight  decline  in  J 

recent  years  in  the  state  of  Washington  in  the  ratio  of  personal  consumption  1 

expenditures  to  income.  To  determine  the  exact  effect  of  this  decline  upon  the  i 
demand  for  services  requires  an  analysis  of  expenditure  trends  by  categories  | 
of  commodities  and  services.  Unfortunately  such  data  are  not  available  for  I 

the  state  of  Washington,  although  they  are  available  for  the  entire  national  | 

economy.  These  data  show  personal  consumption  expenditures  for  twelve  1 

major  expenditure  categories  such  as  food  and  tobacco  (including  beverages),  i 

clothing,  accessories  and  jewelry;  personal  care;  transportation;  recreation;  | 

and  for  a large  number  of  subcategories.  Each  subcategory  is  further  classi- 
fied as  to  whether  it  involves  nondurable  commodities,  durable  commodities, 
or  services.  Generally  speaking  this  classification  presents  no  significant 
problem  of  interpretation  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  except  that  all  housing 
expenditures  are  stated  in  terms  of  rental  values  and  are  classified  as  services.  ^ 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  the  assumption  that  the  spending  patterns  of 
Washington  consumers  are  similar  to  those  for  the  nation.  This  assumption  is 
probably  not  justified  with  respect  to  the  proportional  amounts  of  spending  for 
the  various  categories  but  should  be  a valid  assumption  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  trends.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  expenditure  trends  in 
Washington  are  materially  different  from  those  for  the  nation. 

To  determine  trends  in  these  expenditures,  two  approaches  have  been 
used.  In  the  first,  data  have  been  computed  showing  the  percentage  expenditure 
of  each  major  category  to  total  personal  consumption  expenditures  for  each 
year  from  1948  to  1963.  Projections  have  also  been  made  to  1985  using  the 
1948-63  trends  with  some  modifications  on  a judgment  basis.  In  this  computa- 
tion, each  major  category  of  consumer  spending  has  been  deflated  by  a relevant  | 
component  of  the  consumer  price  index,  thus  eliminating  the  influence  of  uneven  | 
price  changes  among  expenditure  categories.  | 

Although  this  approach  presents  a good  general  picture  of  the  trends  in  i 
real  expenditures,  it  does  not  give  a sufficiently  detailed  breakdown  of  expend!-  | 
tures  by  subcategories,  which  is  necessary  to  separate  services  expenditures  1 

from  those  for  commodities.  The  main  reason  that  the  analysis  has  not  been  | 

extended  to  the  subcategories  is  the  inability  to  obtain  reasonably  reliable  price  | 
indexes  for  deflating  purposes.  In  addition  there  may  well  be  a question,  in 
view  of  the  productivity  aspects  of  the  analysis  discussed  previously  in  this 
chapter,  of  whether  prices  should  be  deflated.  Since  prices  for  services  have 
risen  more  rapidly  than  those  for  commodities  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 


rise  more  rapidly,  it  is  possible  that  a more  accurate  picture  of  trends  will  be 
obtained  by  using  the  actual-  nondeflated  figures. 

i 

Accordingly,  a second  approach  has  been  used  in  which  data  have  been 
computed  showing  the  percentage  expenditure  for  each  major  category  and  for 
the  various  subcategories  to  total  personal  consumption  expenditures  for 
selected  years  between  1929  and  1963.  Since  the  figures  are  in  percentages, 
it  is  possible  to  see  the  growth  or  decline  of  each  subcategory  relative  to  other 
subcategories  and  to  total  expenditures.  Since  the  subcategories  are  classified 
as  to  commodities  and  services,  it  is  also  possible  to  make  over-all  compari- 
sons between  the  two.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  bring  out  of  this  analysis 
any  data  regarding  wholesale  and  retail  trade  as  such.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
growth  in  the  distribution  sector  is  dependent  upon  the  demand  for  commodities 
not  services,  despite  the  fact  that  in  economic  growth  analysis,  especially 
with  regard  to  employment,  distribution  is  considered  a part  of  the  service 
sector. 

All  that  is  involved  in  these  two  approaches  then  is  a comparison  of 
trends  in  expenditures,  and  by  implication  in  consumer  demand,  for  various 
kinds  of  commodities  and  services,  using  the  latter  word  in  its  narrow  sense. 
The  analysis  will  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  postwar  period  starting  in 
1948.  Earlier  data  will  be  cited,  however,  when  it  seems  appropriate. 

The  General  Trends:  The  percentage  distribution  of  actual  consumption 
expenditures  is  shown  in  Figure  3-2  for  nondurable  commodities,  durable 
commodities,  and  services  from  1929  to  1963.  In  particular,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  proportion  of  total  consumption  expenditures  devoted  to  services 
increased  from  3 1.  88  per  cent  in  1948  to  4 1.  43  per  cent  in  1963,  an  average 
increase  per  year  of  0.  64  of  a percentage  point.  Moreover,  this  increase  was 
a steady  and  consistent  one  except  for  two  years,  1955  and  1962.  Looking  at 
the  deflated  data  in  Table  3-3,  it  will  be  seen  that  a portion  of  this  increase  was 
a result  of  higher  relative  prices  for  services.  The  average  increase  per  year 
in  real  expenditures  amounted  to  0,  39  of  a percentage  point.  If  the  average 
figure  of  0.  64  per  year  were  to  be  attained  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  some  55  per  cent  of  total  consumption  expenditures  would  be  made  in  the 
services  sector  (including  housing)  by  1985,  leaving  only  45  per  cent  for  com- 
modities. At  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  0.  39,  the  1985  figure  would  be 
almost  50  per  cent  for  services. 

Whether  services  expenditures  will  continue  to  grow  at  this  rather  high 
rate  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  they  may 
not.  For  one  thing,  the  high  rate  of  new  household  formation  already  mentioned 
will  probably  affect  adversely  expenditures  for  services.  In  addition  the 
figures  since  I96I  do  show  some  signs  ofa leveling  off  in  the  growth  rate. 

Between  I96I  and  1963,  services  ejtpenditures  increased  only  nominally.  Also, 
the  present  level  of  services  expenditures  has  been  attained  previously  in  our 
economy  and  then  dropped  off.  Actually,  it  was  not  until  I96I  that  the  percen- 
tage of  services  expenditures  exceeded  the  1929  figure  of  40.  6I,  and  it  has  not 
yet  exceeded  the  1932  high  of  46.  45.  Of  course,  the  latter  figure  merely  helps 
to  substantiate  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  services  are  depression  resistant. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  little  to  guide  us  in  the  prewar  experience  since  the 
period  was  one  of  such  great  economic  fluctuation. 

The  trends  shown  in  Figure  3-2,  however,  are  suggestive  of  the  con- 
clusion that  services  expenditures  will  continue  to  grow  relative  to  commodities. 
Expenditures  for  durable  commodities  since  1950  show  a horizontal  straight- 
line  trend  with  relatively  minor  fluctuations.  Those  for  nondurable 


o 


I commodities  ha1?e  declined  steadily  for  an  even  longer  period  of  time,  thus 

balancing  the  consistent  increase  in  services  expenditures  already  noted.  Bar- 
T ring  war  and  depression,  these  trends  will  probably  continue,  although  possibly 

I not  at  the  somewhat  high  rates  of  decrease  and  increase  obtained  during  the 

1950's.  All  services  industries,  however,  will  not  participate  equally  in  this 
general  growth.  In  the  next  section,  we  shall  look  at  expenditure  trends  for 

i 

\ 

FIG. 3-2 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAJOR  EXPENDITURE  CATEGORIES  AS  A 
PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1929  TO  1963 


Sourcts:  Computtd  from  doto  eontaintd  in  tht  Suryty  of  Currtnt 

Botlnott.  July  1964,  and  (Suppl.  "U.  S.  incomt  ond  Output!  1958. 
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Table  3-2 

• WASHINGTON  STATE  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES  TRENDS  AND 
PROJEC1TONS.  , PER  CENT  DlSl  RlllUTlON  13Y  COMMODITIES 
AND  SERVICES  AND  UY  TYPE  OF  CONSUMITION. 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  to  1985 


1948 

1953 

1957 

1960 

f563 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Commodities 

64.8 

61.4 

62.0 

60.0 

58.9 

57.6 

56.4 

55. 1 

55.1 

Services 

35.2 

38.6 

38.0 

40.0 

41.1 

42.4 

43.6 

44.9 

44.9 

Personal  cons.  exp. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

1 Eood  & tobacco 

31.3 

29.2 

28.6 

27.0 

26.1 

24.7 

23.3 

21.9 

21.9 

11  Clothing 

11.6 

10.8 

10.3 

10.5 

10.3 

10.0 

9.8 

9.5 

9.5 

III  I’ersonal  care 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

IV  Housing 

10.6 

12.1 

12.3 

12.8 

13.2 

13;4 

13.6 

13.8 

13.8 

V Household  oper. 

15.4 

14.5 

14.1 

13.9 

13.7 

13.8 

13.9 

14.0 

14.  0 

VI  Medical  care 

5.7 

5.7 

5.9 

6.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.7 

6.9 

6.9 

VII  P.ersonal  bus. 

4.3 

4.9 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

8.0 

8.0 

VllI  Transportation 

11.4 

12.7 

12.9 

12.5 

12.6 

12.7 

12.7 

12.8 

12.8 

IX  Recreation 

5.2 

5.5 

5.6 

5.9 

5.9 

6.  1 

6.4 

6.  6 

6.  6 

X Pvt.  Ed.  & research 

..  1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

XI  Religion  & welfare 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

XII  For.  travel  (net) 

0.6 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Pt  rSonal  cons.  exp. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  Survey  o 

f Current  Business, 

various 

years. 

specific  commodity  and  services  industries.  The  basic  data  are  to  be  found 
in  Tables  3-2  and  3-3,  the  percentages  computed  from  actual  data  being  shown 
in  the  latter  and  the  percentages  based  on  deflated  data  in  the  former. 

Specific  Industries:  The  general  category  of  food  and  tobacco  is  classi- 

fied entirely  in  the  commodity  sector.  The  trend  in  relative  expenditures  for 
the  entire  category  has  been  consistently  downward  since  1948,  and  expenditure 
figures  for  the  1960's  are  below  the  1929  percentage.  We  may  conclude  that 
the  long-time  trend  for  this  industry  is  a declining  one  and  that  it  probably 
will  continue  to  decline.  The  picture  is  much  the  same  for  the  various  sub- 
categories, although  purchased  meals  and  beverages  have  not  declined  too 
much  since  I960,  and  recent  percentages  are  still  considerably  above  the  1929 
figure.  Food  produced  and  consumed  on  farms  has  shown,  of  course,  the 
greatest  and  most  consistent  relative  decline.  The  subcategory,  tobacco 
productes,  is  resisting  the  declining  trend  but  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  a growth 
industry. 

The  general  category  of  clothing,  accessories  and  jewelry  has  also  shown 
a moderately  declining  trend  in  relative  expenditures  not  only  since  1948  but 
essentially  since  1929.  The  picture  is  much  the  same  for  all  of  the  commodity 
subcategories  - -footwear,  clothing  and  accessories,  and  jewelry  and  watches. 
There  are  four  subcategories  of  services  in  this  general  category  which  make 
up  at  present  only  a little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  total  consumption  expendi- 
tures. These  are  shoe  cleaning  and  repair,  laundering  in  establishments, 
cleaning  and  repair  of  garments,  and  "other"  services.  All  of  these  except  the 
last  show  generally  downward  trends  since  1948,  and  the  first  two  since  1929. 
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Table  3-3 


PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT 
OR  SERVICE,  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 


Product  or  Service 

Food  & tobacco 

Food  purchased  for  off- 
premise  consumption  (n) 
Purch.  meals  &.  bev.  (n)  . 
Furn.  govern.  & commer- 
cial employees  ( n).  . . 
Produced  & consumed  on 

farms 

Tobacco  products  (n)  . . . 

Clothing,  access. , & jewelry. 

Footwear  ( n) 

Shoe  cleaning  & repaiifs)  . 

Clothing  & access 

Women's  & children's  (n) 
Men's  & boys'  (n)  . . 
Milit.  personnel  clothing  (n). 
Cleaning,  storage  & repair  of 
garments  (s)  .... 
Laundering  in  estab.  (s) . 
Jewelry  & watches  (d).  . 
Other  (s) 


Personal  care 

Toilet  art.  & prep,  (n) 

Beauty  parlors,  barbers  (s) 

Housing 

Owner  - occ  upied  ~ rental 
value  (s) 

Tenant- space  rent  (s) . 

Rent  value- farmhouse  (s) 
Other  (s) 

Household  operation. 

Furniture  (d). 

Appliances  (d) 

Tableware  & utensils  (d) 

Other  durable  furn.(d). 
Semidurable  furn.  (n). 
Household  supplies  ( nX 
Writing  supplies  (n).  . 
Household  utilities  . . 
Electricity  (s) . . . 

Gas  ( s) 

Water  (s) 

Otjier  fuel  & ice  (n) 
Communications  (s)  . 
Domestic  service  (s)  . 

Other  (s) 

Medical  care  and  death  expenses 
Drugs  & sundries  (n)  . . . . 
Ophthalmic  & orthopedic 
products  (d). 

Physicians  (s) 


1929 

1937 

1948 

1953 

1957 

1960 

1963 

26.89 

32.  04 

33.77 

30.  35 

28. 19 

26.  62 

25.39 

18.72 

21.99 

22.61 

20.56 

19.59 

18.  42 

17.56 

3.  69 

5.25 

6.73 

5 . 90 

5.47 

5.  17 

5.06 

.33 

.40 

.57 

. 71 

.43 

.37 

.36 

2.01 

1.91 

1.53 

.87 

.58 

. 38 

.25 

2. 15 

2.49 

2.  33 

2.  31 

2. 13 

2.28 

2. 16 

14. 18 

12.03 

13.66 

11.46 

10.  78 

10.  31 

9.90 

2.12 

1.90 

1.73 

1.40 

1.34 

1.  36 

. . 1.25 

.21 

. 18 

. 12 

.09 

.08 

.08 

.08 

9.73 

8.25 

9.44 

7.96 

7.55 

7. 17 

6.92 

5.90 

4.  87 

6.12 

5. 13 

4,81 

4.  59 

4.39 

3.83 

3.  37 

3.32 

2.84 

2.  74 

2.57 

2.52 

.02 

.02 

. 11 

.07 

.02 

.01 

.02 

.60 

.57 

.80 

.72 

.65 

.61 

O O 

.60 

.48 

.47 

.37 

.31 

.26 

. bo 

. 71 

.50 

.81 

.69 

.67 

.65 

.60 

.19 

. 14 

. 18 

. 16 

.'16 

. 17 

.16 

1.41 

1.43 

1.  30 

1.28 

1.41 

1.60 

1.73 

.75 

. 64 

.72 

.73 

.77 

.88 

.94 

.66 

. 79 

.58 

.55 

.65 

. 72 

.79 

14.50 

12.54 

9.86 

11.81 

12.  36 

12.  83' 

13.05 

7.43 

5.87 

5.47 

6.  67 

7.68 

8.09 

8.42 

5.  70 

5.41 

3.21 

4.  03 

3.67 

3.  74 

3.64 

1.05 

.95 

.84 

.76 

.63 

.61 

.56 

.32 

.31 

. 34 

. 36 

.39 

. 38 

.42 

13.  60 

14.  16 

14.  71 

13.87 

14.09 

13.94 

13.97 

1.52 

1.  37 

1.56 

1.54 

1.56 

1.  45 

1.44 

.97 

1.26 

1.94 

1.71 

1.62 

1.43 

1.36 

.80  , 

. 77 

.82 

.72 

.67 

.63 

.66 

1.45 

1.  32 

1.52 

1.23 

1.21 

1.  11 

1.11 

'.91 

.95 

1.32 

1.  10 

.94 

.90 

.95 

.61 

.73 

.91 

.87 

.97 

1.01 

1.02 

. 18 

. 19 

.26 

.29 

.32 

.35 

.34 

3.86 

4.52 

3.60 

3.56 

3.80 

3.89 

3.93 

.78 

1.  14 

.88 

1.  17 

1.37 

1.47 

1.51 

.69 

. 79 

.54 

.67 

.82 

.97 

.99 

. 35 

.49 

.27 

.31 

.34 

.35 

.39 

2.  04 

2.  11 

1.92 

1.41 

1.26 

1.  11 

1.04 

.72 

.81 

.89 

1.  12 

1.24 

1.  34 

1.44 

2.  17 

1.76 

1.33 

1.  16 

1. 15 

1.  15 

1.02 

.40 

.49 

.56 

.58 

.61 

.69 

.70 

4.49 

4.  73 

4.86 

5.24 

5.88 

6.48 

6.78 

.77 

.83 

.82 

.92 

1.07 

1.19 

1. 16 

.17 

.25 

.24 

.26 

.35 

.37 

.38 

1.21 

1.27 

1.31 

1.22 

1.33 

1.51 

1.57 
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Table  3-3- -Continued 


Product  or  Service  1929 


Medical  care -"continued 

Dentists(s).  .61 

Other  prof,  services  (s)  ....  .32 

Priv.  hosp.  & sanit.  (s)  . . . . .51 

Medical  care  & hosp.  ins.  (s).  . .14 

Funeral  burial  exp.  (s).  . . . .77 

Personal  business 6.44 

Brokerage  charges  &.  int. 

& invest,  counsel,  (s).  . . . 2.16 

Bank  services  (s)  .......  .10 

Services  furn.  by  finan. 

interm --no  payment  (s)  ...  1.62 

Expense  of  handling  life 

insurance  (s) 1.11 

Legal  services  (s) .51 

Int.  on  personal  debt  (s)  . ...  .74 

Other  (s).  .21 

Transportation 9.64 

User- operated  trans 7.55 

New  cars  net  purchases 

of  used  cars  (d) 3. 28 

Tires,  parts,  etc.  (d).  . . . .82 

Auto  repair  & upkeep  (s)  . . .98 

Gasoline  oil  (n) 2.  30 

Toll  payments  (s) .05 

Auto  ins.  less  claims  (s).  . . .12 

Purchased  local  trans 1.41 

Street  car  3^  bus  (s) 1.  04 

Taxicab  ( s) .28 

Railway  (s) .10 

Purchased  intercity  trans.  ...  .68 

Railway  (s) .52 

Intercity  bus  (s) .07 

Airline  (s) .00 

Other  (s) .08 

Recreation 5.49 

Books  & maps  (d) .39 

Mag.  , newspapers  & sheet 

music  (n) .68 

Nondurable  toys  &.  sport 

supplies  (n) .43 

Durable  sports  equip., 

boats,  etc.  (d) .28 

Radio  i TV  receivers, 

records  & instru.  (d)  . . . . 1.28 

Radio  & TV  repair  (s) .03 

Flowers,  seeds  &.  plants  (d) . . . .28 

Admissions  to  amusements  . . . 1.16 

Motion  pictures  (s) .91 

Theater  & opera  (s) .16 

Spectator  sports  ( s) .08 

Clubs  organizations,  exc. 

insurance  (s) .38 

Commercial  participant 

amusements  (s) .26 
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1937 

1948 

1953 

1957 

1960 

1963 

.52 

.50 

.53 

.61 

. 61 

.64 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.29 

.68 

.91 

1.  17 

1.36 

1.58 

1.76 

. 18 

. 31 

.40 

.42 

.47 

.50 

. 76 

.52 

.48 

.48 

.49 

.48 

5.45 

3.67 

4.63 

5.54 

6.26 

6.65 

.42 

. 16 

. 15 

.21 

. 27 

.34 

. 19 

. 16 

. 18 

.22 

.25 

.27 

1.30 

.99 

1.20 

1.36 

1.  60 

1.66 

1.52 

.91 

1.02 

1.23 

1.  35 

1.42 

.60 

.43 

.43 

.48 

.56 

.59 

1.  05 

.69 

1.  35 

1.  73 

1.92 

2.07 

. 37 

.33 

. 30 

.31 

. 31 

.30 

9.69 

9.98 

12.  73 

12.  79 

12.  38 

12.59 

7.86 

8. 19 

11.  32 

11.64 

11.  32 

11.60 

2.96 

3.21 

5.  08 

5. 11 

4.80 

5. 16 

.64 

.94 

.95 

.89 

. .86 

.89 

.81 

1.24 

1.44 

1.43 

1.53 

1.49 

3. 19 

2.49 

3.24 

3.63 

3.53 

3.42 

. 07 

.04 

.06 

.08 

.09 

.09 

.20 

.28 

.55 

.50 

.51 

.54 

1.  29 

1. 18 

.91 

.69 

.61 

.53 

1.  02 

.79 

.59 

.43 

.38 

.33 

.22 

.35 

.28 

.22 

.19 

. 17 

.06 

.04 

.04 

. 04 

. 04 

.03 

.53 

.61 

.51 

.45 

.45 

.46 

.34 

.34 

.21 

. 14 

. 10 

. 07 

. 12 

.18 

. 14 

. 10 

.09 

.09 

.01 

.08 

.16 

.20 

.25 

.29 

.06  , 

.02 

. 01 

.01 

. 01 

.01 

5.03 

5.50 

5.54 

5.64 

5.90 

6.05 

.36 

.33 

.36 

.40 

.45 

.47 

. 77 

. 77 

.76 

. 73 

. 73 

.74 

.40 

.61 

.73 

.73 

. 76 

. 77 

. 31 

.55 

.47 

.62 

.62 

.68 

.57 

.83 

1.12 

1.05 

1.  10 

1. 15 

.03 

.10 

. 18 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.27 

.29 

.29 

.30 

.31 

1.22 

1.08 

.69 

.58 

.62 

.54 

1.  01  . 

.84 

.50 

.39 

. 42 

.34 

.08 

.10 

. 09 

.10 

. 11 

. 12 

. 13 

.13 

. 10 

.09 

. 08 

.08 

.30 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.22 

.29 

.24 

. 23 

.25 

.29 

.33 
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Table  3-3- -Continued 


Products  or  Service 
Recreation- -continued 

1929 

1937 

1948 

1953 

1957 

1960 

1963 

Pari-mutuel  net  receipts(s).  . . 

. 01 

.06 

. 14 

. 16 

. 15 

. 17 

. 16 

Other(s) 

.30 

.44 

.34 

. 32 

.36 

. 39 

.42 

Private  educ.  research 

.84 

.89 

.87 

.96 

1. 13 

1.  36 

1.51 

Higher  education  (s) 

.28 

. 37 

.40 

.42 

.48 

.59 

. 72 

Elem.  secondary  sch.  (s)  . . 

. 21 

.26 

.26 

.31 

.37 

.50 

.53 

Other  (s) 

.36 

.26 

.21 

. 24 

.28 

.27 

. 26 

Religious  & welfare  activities  (s)  . 

1.51 

1.  34 

1.25 

1. 19 

1.  33 

1.  42 

1.45 

Foreign  travel  remit,  nei  . . . 

1.  01 

. 67 

. 56 

.91 

.88 

.90 

.93 

Travel  by  US  resident  (s)  . . . 
Expense  by  US  govern,  per- 

.80 

. 64 

. 41 

.50 

.61 

. 71 

.76 

sonnel  abroad  (u)  

Personal  remit,  to  for.  country 
less  remit. to  US  by  for- 

.  03 

. 03 

.23 

.59 

.48 

.42 

.40 

eigners  (s)  

Less  expend,  in  US  by 

.36 

. 31 

. 12 

. 09 

. 09 

.08 

. 04 

foreigners  (s) 

. 18 

. 21 

.21 

.27 

.29 

.31 

.28 

Total  pers.  consump,  expend.  . . 

100. 00 

100.  00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

Durable  commodities  (d)  . . . 

11.  67 

10.  30 

12.74 

14.  13 

14. 15 

13.47 

13.89 

Nondurable  comm,  (n)  . . . . 

47.  72 

52.  31 

55.  37 

50.  70 

48.30 

46.33 

44.68 

Services  (s) 

40.61 

37.  39 

31.88 

35. 17 

37.55 

40.20 

41.43 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Suppl.  "U.  S.  Income  and  Output"),  1958;  and 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  July,  1964. 


All  show  some  signs  of  leveling  off  at  the  recent  level  of  relative  expenditures. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  the  future  will  bring  any  significant  growth  in  these 
s ervices . 

The  general  category  of  personal  care  has  shown  a slightly  increasing 
trend  in  relative  expenditures  since  the  early  I950's,  and  the  present  percen- 
tages are  above  those  for  1929-  The  rise  in  relative  expenditures  has  taken 
place  in  both  the  commodity  subcategory  of  toilet  articles  and  preparations 
and  in  the  services  subcategory  of  beauty  parlors  and  barbers.  Presumably 
this  trend  will  continue  in  the  future  in  both  the  commodity  and  service  sectors. 

Housing  expenditures,  measured  by  rental  values,  have  increased  rela- 
tive to  other  personal  consumption  expenditures  since  1948  although  they  have 
not  yet  reached  the  percentage  level  of  1929-  The  growth  has  been  entirely  in 
the  rental  values  of  owner-occupied  dwellings.  This  trend  presumably  will 
continue  since  it  is  undoubtedly  influenced  a great  deal  by  rising  incomes.  For 
the  next  few  years,  however,  relative  expenditures  for  rented  dwellings  may 
increase  since  there  will  be  3.  significant  increase  in  the  number  of  newly 
married  couuples  who  will  not  be  able  to  buy  or  build  their  own  homes 
immediately. 

Actually,  whether  housing  expenditures  are  made  for  owner- occupied 
dwellings  or  for  rental  units  is  not  too  important  for  this  analysis.  All  housing 
expenditures  are  classified  in  the  service  category  of  cons umption  expenditures. 
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but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  they  belong  in  the  commodity  sector.  The 
percentages  spent  for  housing  will  probably  continue  to  rise  gradually  for  a 
time,  although  there  presumably  is  some  upward  limit  to  this  type  of 
expenditure. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  expenditures  for  household  operation  would  show 
a similar  trend  to  those  for  housing.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Rela- 
tive expenditures  for  household  operation,  measured  by  the  actual  data,  have 
shown  neither  an  upward  nor  a downward  trend  since  1929,  although  expendi- 
tures during  the  late  I940's  were  at  a peak  level  as  consumers  purchased 
appliances  and  other  durables  which  became  available  after  the  war.  The  de- 
flated data  in  Table  3-3  indicate  a slightly  declining  trend  since  the  early 
1950's,  a trend  which  may  well  be  reversed  in  the  near  future  as  a result  of 
the  rise  in  new  household  formation  expected  in  the  late  196Q's  and  early 
1970’s.  With  respect  to  the  actual  expenditures  in  the  subealegories,  the 
trend  since  1948  has  been  essentially  a declining  one  in  furniture,  appliances, 
furnishings,  tableware  and  utensils,  and  a 'rising  one  in  the  services  areas. 
Relative  expenditures  for  electricity,  gas,  communications,  and  "other" 
services  have  risen  considerably  not  only  since  1948  but  also  since  1929. 
Partially  offsetting  this  is  a decline  in  the  expenditures  for  domestic  service. 
These  trends  in  the  services  sector  of  household  operation  appear  to  be  well 
established  and  should  continue  in  the  future. 

The  actual  data  for  medical  care  and  death  expenses  show  a consistent 
and  significant  growth  in  relative  expenditures  since  1929  not  only  in  the 
commodities  subcategory  of  drugs  but  also  in  the  services  areas.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  trends  for  various  subcategories  are  not  uniform.  For  physi- 
cians' services,  private  hospital  care,  and  medical  insurance,  growth  has  been 
substantial-  Dental  services,  other  professional  services,  and  funeral  and 
burial  expenses  show  more  of  a straight-line  trend,  although  dental  expenses 
have  increased  somewhat  since  1948.  Other  professional  services  show 
reasonably  constant  percentages  throughout  the  period.  Funeral  and  burial 
expenses  have  been  essentially  constant  since  1948  but  are  presently  consider- 
ably below  prewar  figures.  Looking  at  the  deflated  figures  in  Table  3-3  for 
medical  care  and  death  expenses,  which  show  relatively  constant  percentages, 
it  is  evident  that  the  increasing  expenditures  for  drugs,  physicians'  services 
and  hospital  care  are  mainly  a result  of  higher  relative  prices.  Secondary 
influences  are  probably  product  improvements  in  drugs  and  in  medical  techni- 
ques and  a change  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  population.  For  some  time  in 
the  future,  the  age  distribution  of  the  population  will  be  such  that  this  increas- 
ing trend  in  actual  expenditures  may  be  slowed  down  to  some  extent.  However, 
it  would  appear  that  this  will  be  more  than  offset  by  other  factors  and  that 
continued  growth  in  medical  expenditures  will  take  place. 

The  general  category  of  personal  business  is  concerned  entirely  with 
services--financial,  life  insurance  and  legal.  The  over-all  picture  and  the 
situation  for  most  of  the  subcategories  is  one  of  growth  since  1948,  but  present 
expenditure  percentages  are  not  necessarily  above  prewar  levels.  Probably 
the  greatest  increase  has  taken  place  in  interest  on  personal  debt.  The  growth 
in  certain  financial  services  and  in  life  insurance  handling  expenses  is  probably 
related  to  rising  incomes  and  should  continue  in  the  future.  The  situation  with 
respect  to  legal  services  is  not  so  evident.  Perhaps  only  minor  changes  will 
take  place. 

The  transportation  category  includes  both  user-operated  transportation 
and  purchased  transportation.  The  latter,  which  is  classified  entirely  in  the 
services  sector,  has  shown  a continuous  decline  during  both  the  postwar  and 
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prewar  periods  except  for  airline  travel  which,  of  course,  has  increased  , 

steadily.  Railway,  bus,  street  car  and  taxicab  service--whether  local  or 
intercity- -all  show  a declining  trend  oi*  a stabilized  pattern  at  a low  level  of 
expenditure.  Obviously,  the  gap  has  been  filled  by  user-operated  transportation 
where  most  of  the  expenditures  are  for  commodities  rather  than  for  services. 
Although  the  relative  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  tires, 
repair  parts,  gasoline  and  oil  do  not  show  an  upward  trend  since  the  early 
1950’s,  the  data  do  indicate  a level  of  spending  about  three  percentage  points 
above  that  of  the  prewar  period.  The  service  subcategories  of  automobile 
repair  and  upkeep  and  automobile  insurance  less  claims  follow  a pattern 
similar  to  that  for  commodities  - -a  higher  but  relatively  constant  percentage 
since  the  early  I950's. 

Despite  increased  congestion  both  on  the  highways  and  on  urban  streets, 
there  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  these  patterns  of  expenditure  will  change. 

Public  transportation  in  urban  areas  continues  to  deteriorate  despite  civic 
efforts  to  sustain  it.  New  highways  and  more  one-way  street  patterns  appar- 
ently have  made  traffic  congestion  bearable  if  nothing  else.  Perhaps  some  day 
the  pendulum  will  swing  back  of  sheer  necessity,  but  at  present  there  is  no 
indication  of  this. 

The  recreation  category  shows  a generally  rising  level  of  relative 
expenditures  since  1948  with  a percentage  presently  above  the  1929  figure. 

About  two  thirds  of  recreation  expenditures  involve  commodities  while  one 
third  is  concerned  with  services.  Both  durable  and  nondurable  toys  and  sport- 
ing equipment  (including  boats)  have  shown  a rising  trend  of  expenditures. 

Books  and  maps  follow  a similar  trend,  but  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
varied  little  in  proportional  expenditures  over  the  years.  Relative  expendi- 
tures for  radio  and  television  sets  and  musical  instruments  appear  to  have 
reached  a plateau  since  the  early  l950's  and  at  a lower  level  than  the  expendi- 
ture percentage  in  1929-  Here  the  situation  appears  to  be  that  greater  spending 
for  radio  and  television  has  come  at  the  expense  of  other  commodities  designed 
to  provide  a similar  type  "Df  entertainment.  Of  considerable  importance  also 
is  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  radio  and  television  sets  have  tended  to  decline 
as  the  market  widened. 

Expenditures  for  recreation  services  show  a mixed  pattern.  The  percen- 
tages for  radio  and  television  repairs  have  risen,  but  relative  expenditures  for 
motion  pictures  and  clubs  and  organizations  have  declined.  Spectator  sports 
have  declined  somewhat  while  commercial  participant  amusement  has  increased 
since  1948.  Between  1953  and  1963,  relative  expenditures  for  all  recreational 
commodities  increased  by  more  than  10  per  cent  compared  with  a 7 per  cent 
increase  for  services.  Comparisons  of  other  years  within  this  time  period 
show  the  same  general  picture.  It  would  appear  that  increased  leisure,  or 
perhaps  other  factors,  during  the  postwar  period,  has  tended  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  recreational  commodities  somewhat  more  than  the  demand  for 
recreational  services.  Moreover,  there  is  probably  also  a trend  toward 
greater  participation  in  outdoor  recreational  activities  although  the  data  are 
not  sufficiently  detailed  to  make  certain  of  the  conclusion. 

Relative  expenditures  for  private  education  and  research,  a services 
category,  have  risen  rapidly  during  the  postwar  period,  although  the  rise  from 
1948  to  the  late  I950's  was  mainly  due  to  higher  relative  prices.  The  figures 
do  not  include,  of  course,  expenditures  through  taxes  for  public  education 
which  obviously  have  also  risen  rapidly.  Higher  incomes  certainly  have  con- 
tributed to  these  increases  but  probably  do  not  constitute  the  entire  ^explanation. 
More  and  better  education  is  simply  becoming  a way  of  life.  Past  trends  in 
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this  category  may  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  future,  although  there  may  be 
some  leveling  off  after  1970  as  the  school-age  population  becomes  a smaller 
percentage  of  the  total  population. 

Relative  expenditures  for  religious  and  welfare  activities,  another 
services  category,  have  increased  since  1948  but  mainly  because  of  higher 
prices.  Moreover,  the  1963  figure  is  still  below  that  of  1929-  Presumably 
further  increases  will  take  place  in  the  future,  probably  to  about  the  same 
degree  and  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  past. 

Finally,  there  is  the  major  category  of  foreign  travel  and  remittances. 
The  items  of  interest  here  are  the  service  subcategories  of  foreign  travel  by 
United  States  residents  and  expenditures  in  the  United  States  by  foreigners. 

The  former  represents  an  outflow  from  the  national  economy  and  the  latter 
an  inflow.  Expenditures  abroad  by  United  States  residents  are  two  to  two  and 
one-half  times  those  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States.  The  unfavorable 
balance  for  the  state  of  Washington  is  probably  even  greater.  Relative  expend- 
itures for  both  subcategories  have  shown  consistently  upward  trends  since 
1948,  although  expenditures  abroad  of  United  States  residents  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  expenditures  abroad  of  U.  S.  residents  have  not  yet  reached  the 
relative  level  of  1929-  The  effects  of  higher  incomes  in  the  future  is  certain 
to  increase  relative  expenditures  in  both  subcategories.  In  all  probability,  the 
gap  between  the  two  will  continue  to  widen  assuming  no  drastic  governmental 
restrictions. 


An  Input- Output  Approach 


In  order  to  check  the  general  conclusions  of  the  above  analysis  of  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  and  to  attempt  to  obtain  some  idea  of  trends  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  problem  of  distri- 
buting consumption  expenditures  will  now  be  approached  through  input-output 
analysis.  The  procedure  is  simply  to  make  use  of  the  coefficients  from  the 
1958  national  input-output  study  as  shown  in  Table  1-4.  Two  assumptions  are 
involved,  neither  of  which  is  entirely  defensible.  One  assumption  is  that  the 
1958  coefficients  are  constant  for  the  entire  period.  The  other  is  that  these 
national  coefficients  apply  to  the  state  of  Washington.  Using  these  coefficients 
it  is  possible  to  redistribute  consumption  expenditures  among  the  industries 
directly  affected  by  consumer  demand.  The  resulting  industrial  composition 
is  shown  in  Table  3-4.  Since  the  allocating  coefficients  are  constant  over 
time,  changes  in  the  industrial  composition  of  consumer  spending  are  wholly 
a function  of  changes  in  the  major  categories  of  personal  consumption 
expenditures. 

Generally  speaking,  the  changing  composition  of  consumer  spending  has 
resulted  in  relatively  greater  demand  for  the  distribution  and  services  indus- 
tries. In  1948  some  54-  3 per  cent  of  consumption  spending  was  allocated  to 
the  combined  outputs  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  transportation;  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  personal  and  business  service  industries, 
leaving  only  45.  7 per  cent  for  manufacturing,  utilities,  and  other  industries. 

By  1963,  the  share  of  spending  allocated  to  the  distribution  and  service  indus- 
tries had  reached  58.  3 per  cent,  and  it  is  projected  to  reach  60.  6 per  cent  by 
1985.  Because  of  the  projected  relative  increase  in  consumer  demand  for 
these  industries,  $267  million  more  will  be  spent  for  the  output  of  the  distri- 
bution and  services  industries  in  1985  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  1963 
proportions  obtained.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  projected  increase 
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Table  3-4 

WASHINGTON  STATE  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES  TliENDS 
AND  PROJECTIONS.  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY 
TYPE  OF  INDUSTRY.  SELECTED  YEARS. 

I!)4S  TO  1985 


1948 

1963 

1967 

1960 

1963 

1970 

1976 

1980 

1986 

Personal  cons,  exp. 

100.0 

99.9 

100.  1 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

Whsle.  &.  retail  trade 

22.3 

21.6 

21.4 

20.9 

20.6 

20.2 

19.9 

19.6 

19.6 

Transportation 

3.0 

3.  1 

3.  1 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

Fin.  • ins. . & r.  estate 

14.6 

16.6 

17.3 

18.  1 

18.8 

19.4 

20.  1 

20.7 

20.7 

Seruces 

14.4 

14.4 

14.8 

16.6 

16.9 

16.6 

16.9 

17.4 

17.4 

Other  industries 

46.7 

44.2 

43.6 

42.4 

41.6 

40.9 

40.  1 

39.4 

39.3 

SOURCES:  Table  1-4  and  Table  3-3. 


in  all  probability  only  partially  offsets  the  adverse  impact  upon  these  indus- 
tries of  the  previously  (see  Chapter  2)  projected  decline  in  the  ratio  between 
consumption  and  personal  income. 

The  detailed  anatomy  of  the  relative  increase  in  consumer  demand  for 
the  distribution  and  service  industries  is  interesting.  As  a notable  exception 
to  the  general  trend,  the  relative  consumer  demand  for  the  services  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  declines  over  the  period.  This  is  principally  due  to  the 
relative  decline  in  consumer  spending  for  food,  which  requires  comparatively 
large  inputs  from  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  To  a lesser  extent,  the  declining 
consumer  allocations  to  clothing  and  household  goods  have  also  contributed  to 
the  relative  decline  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  This  result  is  borne  out 
subsequently  in  Chapter  4 which  indicates  that  Washington  wholesale  and  retail 
sales  have  declined  relative  to  disposable  income  in  the  state. 

Consumer  demand  for  transportation  services  is  shown  to  remain  rela- 
tively unchanged  over  the  period.  The  demand  for  the  services  of  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate,  in  contrast,  has  increased  frbm  14.  6 per  cent  of 
consumption  spending  in  1948  to  18.  8 per  cent  in  1963.  A relatively  large 
percentage  of  consumer  spending  for  housing  and  personal  business  is  allocated 
to  this  industry  group  and  these  household  uses  of  consumer  income  have 
increased  rapidly.  Services,  a group  consisting  of  hotels,  personal  services, 
business  services,  repair  services,  amusements,  medical,  educational  and 
non-profit  industries,  and  household  domestic  services,  is  projected  to  in- 
crease in  1985  to  17.  4 per  cent  of  total  spending,  up  from  15.  9 per  cent  in 
1963.  Increasing  consumer  allocations  to  personal  care,  medical  care,  per- 
sonal business,  recreation,  private  ed-ucation,  and  travel  account  for  this 
increased  relative  demand. 

In  general,  this  approach  to  the  analysis  of  consumer  spending  reinforces 
the  conclusions  reached  in  the  analysis  of  personal  consumption  expenditures 
in  the  preceding  section.  In  addition,  it  casts  some  light  upon  trends  in  the 
spending  for  wholesale  and  i etail  trade.  The  entire  analysis  in  this  chapter, 
however,  has  the  limitation  that  it  is  based  generally  on  data  for  the  entire 
nation.  Although  most  of  the  conclusions  indicated  should  be  reasonably  valid 
lor  the  state  ol-Washington,  un*doubtedly  some  differences  exist  between  the 
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state  and  the  nation  with  respect  to  the  pattern  of  consumer  spending.  There- 
fore, we  shall  refrain  from  drawing  definite  conclusions  until  more  specific 
analyses  are  presented  for  the  various  distribution  and  services  industries 
based  upon  other  types  of  data  applicable  to  the  state  of  Washington.  These 
analyses  are  presented  in  the  next  three  chapters. 
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Chapter  4 


RETAILING,  WHOLESALING  AND  SERVICES 


The  magnitude  of  expenditures,  the  number  of  employed  persons  and 
the  size  of  payrolls  for  the  retail,  wholesale  and  service  trades  is  considerable 
and  impressive.  A substantial  portion  of  the  economic  activity  of  a state  or 
nation  is  comprised  of  employment  and  other  business  activities  connected 
with  these  industries.  As  has  been  previously  stated,  much  of  this  study  is 
concerned  with  the  economic  or  business  activity  stemming  from  the  retail, 
wholesale  and  service  trades.  This  section  of  the  study  is  concerned  primarily 
with  an  overall  analysis  of  these  areas.  In  other  words,  the  task  at  this  junc- 
ture is  to  analyze  in  somewhat  quantitative  terms  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  retail,  wholesale  and  service  trades  industries  for  the  United  States  as 
a whole  and,  more  specifically,  the  development  and  growth  of  these  industries 
in  Washington  State.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  evaluate  qualitatively  many  of 
the  developments  in  these  areas.  Emph'alis  will  be  placed  on  such  aspects  as 
historical  growth  and  development  and  the  nature,  size,  structure  and  com- 
plexity of  these  industries. 


Retailing 

Even  the  uninitiated  are  impressed  with  the  ubiquitousness  of  retailing. 
That  is  to  say,  retailers  are  nearly  omnipresent.  It  is  difficult  in  this  day 
and  age  to  remove  oneself  from  the  presence  of  some  sort  of  retailing  activity. 
Naturally  this  is  so  because  retailers  must  be  located  in  close  proximity  to 
the  customers  they  serve;  and  because  customers  are  strewn  indiscriminately 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  so  then  must  retailers  be  widely 
dispersed  as  well  as,  in  some  instances,  geographically  concentrated  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  the  rural  and  urban  customer. 

In  order  to  proceed  in  a concise  and  orderly  fashion,  some  consensus 
must  be  reached  regarding  what  one  is  to  consider  as  retailing.  Retailing  is 
the  act  of  selling  goods  or  services  to  ultimate  consumers.  Thus,  the  motive 
of  the  consumer  becomes  the  fundamental  criterion  for  distinguishing  sales 
at  retail  from  other  forms.  Retail  selling  may  be  performed  by  a host  of 
individuals,  firms  or  companies.  That  is,  manufacturers  may  make  sales 
at  retail;  so,  too,  can  wholesalers  or  private  individuals  whose  primary  voca- 
tion is  not  retailing.  Our  concern,  at  this  point,  will  be  with  sales  and  other 
activities  of  institutions  that  are  primarily,  as  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  retail  stores  or  retailing  institutions. 


Growth  and  Development  of  Retailing  Institutions 

Much  can  be  discerned  about  the  nature  of  a nation's  economic  activity 
by  examining  the  ways  and  means  in  which  it  trades.  The  sophistication 
evidenced  by  a nation  in  the  techniques  employed  in  marshalling  and  distributing 
resources  is  often  a key  to  the  overall  sophistication  of  its  political  and  eco- 
nomic system.  The  United  States  today  demonstrates  a unique  capacity  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  retail  consumers  by  possessing,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
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most  streamlined  and  efficient  distribution  systems  in  the  history  of  all  man- 
kind. Such,  however,  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

The  early  forms  of  retailing  were  largely  crude- affair s but,  generally 
speaking,  were  about  as  streamlined  as  the  social,  political  and  economic 
systems  could  support.  The  earliest  retail  stores  in  the  United  States  were 
the  trading  posts  that  sprang  up  along  the  trading  and  trav6l  routes.  Activities 
of  these  trading  posts,  where,  incidentally,  barter  was  as  much  the  common 
form  of  exchange  as  money,  were  supplemented  by  Yankee  peddlers  who  car- 
ried small  packs  of  wares  on  their  backs  or  in  carts  or  horse-drawn  wagons 
to  the  more'  remote  sections  of  an  exceedingly  rural  America. 

It  is  axiomatic  in  economic  development  that  specialization  is  limited 
by  the  extent  of  the  market.  That  is  to  say,  by  way  of  example,  that  early 
rural,  fractionalized  and  decentralized  America  could  support  nothing  more 
than  the  most  rudimentary  of  retailing  institutions.  ■ However,  as  cities  began 
to  replace  the  frontier  outposts,  trading  posts  tended  to  be  replaced  by  general 
stores  which  carried,  necessarily  and  because  the  economic  base  could  now 
support  it,  broader  assortments  of  merchandise  in  greater  depth  and  varieties. 
So,  as  the  economy  expanded  and  as  towns  and  cities  became  more  populated 
and,  further,  as  highways  and  other  forms  of  transportation  continued  to 
develop  and  improve,  thus  making  for  more  and  greater  mobility,  retail  stores 
in  turn  become  more  and  more  complex,  increased  the  size  and  scope  of  their 
operations,  and  began  to  develop  along  the  lines  required  by  large  and  diverse 
sections  of  the  consuming  population.  Thus,  brought  about  by  the  changing 
nature  of  the  economy  were  such  institutions  as  the  department  store  which 
served  the  needs  of  the  urban  and  close-in  rural  consumer  and  the  mail-order 
house  which  focused  its  services  on  the  rural  resident  and  which  brought  to  him 
large  selections  of  merchandise  which  his  local  area  would  have  been  unable  to 
provide. 

The  impressive  development  of  manufacturing  and  its  ability  to  pour  forth 
an  unending  stream  of  low-priced  goods  in  turn  helped  to  support  the  growth 
and  development  of  such  specialized  retail  institutions  as  the  variety  or  5^  and 
10^  store,  specialty  shops,  supermarkets  and  other  modern  forms  of  retailing 
institutions. 

Improved  methods  of  communication  and  improved  managerial  techniques 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  corporate  chain  organization 
--a  development,  incidentally,  which  tended  to  threaten  the  conventional  pat- 
tern of  both  retailing  and  wholesaling  activities  but  which  was  stymied  largely 
by  the  independent's  capacity  and  flexibility  for  adapting  to  change. 

The  supermarket,  which  emerged  in  the  early  1930's  and  which  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  customer's  increased  mobility  brought  about  by  auto- 
niobile  ownership  and  his  urgent  desire  to  reap  price  advantages  by  perform- 
ing certain  of  the  marketing  functions,  was,  at  least  to  date,  the  last  great 
and  significant  retailing  institution  to  emerge.  This  institution  with  its  em- 
phasis on  simplified  selling  and  cash  and  carry  merchandising  has  had  a 
cataclysmic  effect  on  the  entire  structure  of  retail  distribution,  leading  to 
self-service  merchandising  strategies  in  many  kinds  of  retailing  institutions 
and  to  the  widespread  adoption  of  discount  merchandising  strategies. 

Since  World  War  11,  retailing  has  been  largely  an  unsettled  industry- - 
an  industry  characterized  by  new  growth  and  general  expansion  but  charac- 
terized also  by  such  trends  as  scrambled  merchandising,  decentralized  loca- 
tions, costs  and  profit  squeezes  and  other  manifestations  of  turmoil. 
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The  Structure  of  Retail  Distribution 


A fuller  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  retail  distribution  may  be  had 
by  looking  at  some  relevant  statistics  regarding  the  size  and  nature  of  retail 
distribution.  Table  4-1  should  facilitate  this  task.  As  shown  in  Table  4-1  over 


Table  4-1 

DOLLAR  AND  PHYSICAL  VOLUME  OF  SALES  OF  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  PHYSICAL  VOLUME 
PER  CAPITA:  UNITED  STATES,  CENSUS  OF  BUSINESS  YEARS  1929-63 


Year 

Sales 

(millions  of 
current 
dollars) 

Retail  Price 
Index 

1957-59  = 100 

Sales 

(millions  of 
1957-59 
dollars) 

Population 

(millions) 

Sales 

Per  Capita 
(in  1957-59 
dollars) 

1929 

48,330 

59.7 

80,955 

121.8 

665 

1939 

42 , 042 

48.4 

86,864 

130.9 

664 

1948 

130,521 

83.8 

155,753 

146.1 

1,066 

1954 

169,968 

93.6 

181,590 

161.9 

1,122 

1958 

199 . 646 

100.7 

198,258 

174. 1 

1,139 

1963 

244,202^ 

106.7 

228,868 

188.5 

1,214 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1948,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  0.04;  1954,  Vol.  1,  p.  1- 
5;  1958,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-7;  1963,  Vol.  1,  p,  1-7.  Data  for  1929  revised  to  exclude  automotive  service  establishments; 
and  data  for  1929,  1939  and  1948  revised  to  exclude  retail  milk  dealers  that  operate  bottling  plants,  both  of  which 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  present  census  coverage.  Method  of  enumeration  in  the  Census  of  1954  also  varied  some- 
what from  previous  procedures,  resulting  in  reduced  coverage  of  the  sm.allest  stores  without  payroll.  Data  for  1948 
were  retabulated  for  comparability  with  later  years,  but  this  was  not  done  for  1929  and  1939.  The  differences  in- 
volve a small  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments  and  but  a minute  fraction  of  the  total  sales  volume; 
hence  they  do  not  have  a substantial  effect  upon  the  comparisons  here  presented;  and  Index  of  Retail  Prices,  All 
Items. 


the  decades  covered  by  the  Census  of  Business,  sales  of  retail  stores  are  tied 
rather  closely  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  general  business  conditions.  In  current 
dollars  retail  sales  declined  during  the  years  1929-39,  a fact  accounted  fpr 
undoubtedly  by  the  generally  depressed  business  conditions  of  this  period. 

Sales  of  retail  institutions  increased  markedly  during  the  1939-63  period  in 
current  values  (column  1).  After  converting  the  sales  figures  of  column  1 
into  figures  which  represen-t  1957-59  dollars,  it  is  apparent  that  an  actual  in- 
crease was  obtained  during  the  years  1929-39.  The  longer  run  increases  in 
sales  of  retail  institutions  is  quite  significant  when  viewed  in  terms  of  1957- 
59  dollars  (column  3).  Physical  volume  had  increased  by  nearly  three  times 
in  1963  over  that  of  the  1929  period.  Much  of  the  growth  resulted  from  in- 
creases in  population,  but  a significant  amount  resulted  from  actual  expansions 
in  the  business  economy;  i.  e.  , increases  in  levels  of  real  per  capita  purchas- 
ing power.  (See  per  capita  figures  in  column  5.  ) 


Number  of  Establishments 


From  the  period  1929  to  1963  the  number  of  retail  establishments  or 
institutions  has  remained  relatively  constant.  And  if  the  period  1939  to  1963 
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is  considered,  very  little  change  in  the  total  number  of  establishments  is 
witnessed  (see  Table  4-2). 


Table  4-2 

NUMBER  OF  RETAIL'ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  PHYSICAL  VOLUME  OF  SALES  PER  ESTABLISHMENT 

UNITED  STATES,  CENSUS  OF  BUSINESS  YEARS  1929-63 


VoluJiie  of  Sales 


Year 

Number  of 
Establishments 

Total  Amount 
(millions) 

(in  1957*- 59  dollars) 

Per  Establishment 

1929 

1,476,365 

$ 80,955 

$ 54,834 

1939 

1,770.355 

86,864 

49,066 

1948 

1,769,540 

155,753 

88,019 

1954 

1,721,650 

181,590 

105,474 

1958 

1,788,325 

198,258 

110,862 

1963 

1,707,931^ 

228,868 

134 , 003 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1939,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  0.04;  1954,  Vol.  I,  p.  1- 
5;  1958,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-7;  1963,  Vol.  1,  p.  1-7;  and  Table  4-1,  Column  3,  of  this  study. 


From  1929  to  1939  the  number  of  establishments  increased  markedly, 
j This,  in  many  respects,  is  a strange  phenomenon.  It  is  a bit. paradoxical  that 

the  number  of  retail  institutions  would  increase  with  a downturn  in  the  business 
cycle.  However,  the  explanation  probably  is  that  many  who  become  unem- 
ployed from  their  regular  occupations  during  a downturn  invest  small  sums 
in  retail  ventures  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  some  means  of  livelihood-.  The 
volume  of  business  in  1957-59  prices  increased  somewhat  during  the  period 
ji  1929-39;  but  due  to  the  increased  number  of  establishments,  volume  per  es- 

!j  tablishment  declined  by  about  $6,  000  during  this  period. From  1939  to  1963, 

while  the  number  of  establishments  remained  nearly  constant,  the  total  amount 
of  sales  nearly  tripled  and  sales  per  establishment  increased  almost  three- 
fold. This  undoubtedly  reflects,  inasmuch  as  total  number  of  establishments 
j|  has  remained  constant,  a persistent  and  marked  increase  in  the  size  or  scale 

of  the  individual  establishments.  Such  a trend  may  very  well  reflect  the  more 
I efficient  utilization  of  both  physical  and  human  resources  in  retail  enterprise. 

I 

i Classification  of  Retail  Stores 

! Space  will  not  permit  a complete  analysis  or  discussion  of  the  myriad 

ways  in  which  retail  stores  are  classified.  The  field  of  retail  distribution  is 
in  many  respects  a hodgepodge  of  different  kinds  of  establishments  of  different 
sizes,  each  possessing  different  and  distinguishing  characteristics.  Table  4-3 
may  help  at  least  to  clarify  to  the  reader  the  different  classification  schemes 
that  may  be  employed.  It-might  be  pointed  out  that  the  listing  here  is  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive  one. 

Further,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  for  most  purposes  the  important 
references  for  classification  center  around  (1)  ownership,  (2)  extent  and 
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Table  4-3 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  RETAIL  STORES 


I .  On  the  basis  of  nierehandise  carriedi 

1.  General  stores. 

2.  One -line  stores  and  specialty  stores.  One -line  and  specialty  stores  may  derive  the  maiority  of  their  busi- 
ness from  a single  line  of  merchandise  such  as  groceries,  shoes,  filling  station  supplies,  and  so  on;  or  from 
a number  of  lines  of  merchandise  that  are  closely  related. 

3.  Multiple -line  or  "convenience''  siores.  This  type  is  a limited  edition  of  the  old  general  store.  It  carries 
related  merchandise  but  on  a much  wider  base  than  the  one -line  or  specialty  store.  Examples  of  such 
stores  are  those  that  carry  all  home  furnishing  items,  present-day  auto  accessory  stores,  drugstores,  lupcr- 
markets,  and  so  on. 

4.  Department  stores. 

5.  Variety  stores. 

11.  On  the  basis  of  functions  performed  or  services  rendered: 

1.  Self-serviee  stores.  ’ 

2.  Cash -and -carry  stores. 

3.  Service  stores. 

4.  Supermarkets. 

5.  Mail-order  houses. 

6.  Direct  selling. 

7.  Automatic  vending. 

III.  On  the  basis  of  ownership: 

A.  Extent  of  ownership: 

1 . Independent  re ta  ilers . 

2.  Voluntary  chains. 

3.  Ownership  groups. 

4.  Chain  stores. 

5.  Branch  stores. 

B.  Character  of  ownership: 

1.  Manufacturers'  retail  outlets. 

2.  Leased  departments. 

3.  Company  stores. 

4.  Utility  operated  stores. 

5.  State  stores. 

6.  Consuniers'  co-operative  associations.  ' 

IV.  On  the  basis  of  location: 

1.  Neighborhood  stores. 

2.  Secondary  shopping  district  stores. 

3.  Shopping  district  stores.  % 

a.  In  shopping  centers. 

b.  In  central  downtown  districts.  ^ 

4.  Market  stalls  and  stands. 

5.  Roadside  stands  and  markets. 

6.  Mobile  stores. 

7.  Country  stores. 

8.  Pushcarts.  ' 


nature  of  lines  handled  and  (3)  location.  However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
does  not  gather  information  separately  for  single-line  and  specialty  stores  but 
rather  lumps  both  these  institutional  kinds  into  a category  referred  to  as  a 
Kind  of  Business  fgrouping.  Such  a classification  is  shown  in  Table  4-4.  The 
reader  can,  without  too  much  difficulty,  separate  for  himself  the  single  line 
and  specialty  store  operations.  T 


Table  4-4 


NUMiiR  OF  RETAIL  iSTAtUSHMINTS  AND  FIR  CENT  OF  TOTAL  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT 
t SALES  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  UNITED  STATES.  1948,  1958  AND  1963 


Number  of  Establishments 

(thousands) % of  Total  Sales^ 


Kind  of  Business 

1948 

1958 

1963*’ 

1948 

1958 

1963*’ 

United  States  Total 

1,770 

1,788 

1,708 

100.0 

' ¥ 

100.0 

100.0 

Lumber , building  materials 

99 

108 

93 

8.5 

7.2 

6.0 

General  merchandise 

74 

87 

62 

13.1 

10. 9 

12.3 

Food  stores 

504 

356 

319 

23.7 

24.5 

23.3 

Automotive  dealers 

86 

94 

99 

15.4 

15.9 

18.6 

Gasoline  service  stations 

188 

206 

211 

5.0 

7.1 

7.3 

Apparel , accessory  stores 

115 

119 

116 

7.5 

6.3 

5.7 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

92 

103 

94 

5.6 

5,0 

4.5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

347 

345 

344 

8.2 

7.6 

7.5 

Drug,  proprietary  stores 

56 

56 

55 

3.1 

3.4 

3.5 

Other  retail  stores 

208 

240 

245 

9.9 

9.2 

8.7 

Non -store  retailers 

n.a. 

75 

80 

n.a. 

2,7 

2.5 

n. a.  Not  available  ' 

^Total  sales:  1948,  $130,520,548,000;  1958,  $199,646,463,000;  1963,  $244,201,777,000. 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Comnierce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C. : 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1948,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  0.04;  1958,  Vol.  I , 
pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  1963,  Vol.  I , pp.  1-7  to  1-8. 


Anq the r revealing  classification  of  retail  institutions  is  that  of  location. 
See  Table  4-5.  As  Table  4-5  reveals,  retail  establishments  and  sales  volume 
conform  rather  closely  to  the  distribution  of  populatiofi  and  disposable  income. 

Further  observation  shows  that  retail  trade  has  to  some  extent  tended  to 
become  localized.  Since  1954,  the  proportion  of  the  total  pbpulation  residing 
in  metropolitan  areas  has  not  increased  by  quite  the  same  rate  as  the  propor- 
tion of  retail  sales  accounted  for  by  the s e areas.  Per  capita  retail  sales  in 
non -metropolitan  areas  have  risen  slightly  faster  than  in  metropolitan  areas, 
and  non-metropolitah  areas  have  become  relatively  more  important  as  retail 
distribution  centers  than  would  be  expected  on  the  significance  of  their  popula- 
tion size. 


To  some  extent,  this  condition  may  reflect  the  consumer's  general  dis- 
like of  the  large  downtown  central  shopping  district  and  his  preference  for  the 
generally  more  attractive,  less  congested,  decentralized  planned  shopping 
center,  many  of  which  are  located  outside  the  boundaries  of  large  metropolitan 
areas. 


Importance  of  Retail  Trade  in  Washington  State 

Table  4-6  shows  the  relative  importance  of  the  retail,  wholesale  and* 
selected  services  industries  for  Washington  State.  In  terms  of  total  number  of 
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Table  4-6 

ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  SALES  VOLUME  OF  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENTS;  POPULATION:  AND  PER 
CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  BY  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS  AND  REMAINDER 
OF  COUNTRY  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  UNITED  STATES,  1954,  1958  and  1963® 


Establl 

Ishments 

Sales 

Volume 

Population 

Per 

Capita 

Retail 

Area 

( thousands) 

(mUlions) 

( t ho  us^  nils ) 

% 

Sales 

1964 

SMSA^ 

498 

28.9 

$ 57,894 

34.1 

44,440 

29.5 

$1,302.73 

SMSAC 

458 

26.6 

52. 103 

30.7 

40.690 

27.0 

1.280.49 

Re$t  of  U.  S. 

765. 

44.4 

59,970 

35.3 

65,567 

43.5 

914.65 

U.  S.  total 
1958 

1,722 

100:0 

169,968 

100.0 

150,697 

100.0 

1,127.87 

SMSA** 

559 

31.3 

77,191 

38.7 

61,196 

34. 1 

1.261.38 

SMSA*- 

460 

25.7 

55,847 

28.0 

50.998 

26.4 

1.0S5.08 

Rest  of  U.  S. 

769 

43.0 

66.609 

33.4 

67,129 

37.4 

992.25 

U.  S.  total 

1.788 

100.0 

199,646 

100.0 

179.323 

100.0 

1,113.33 

1963 


SMSA° 

523 

30.6 

91,811 

37.6 

61,196 

34.1 

1,500.29 

SMSA^ 

488 

28.6 

77 , 9il9 

31.9 

54,682 

30.5 

1.426.41 

Rest  of  U.  S. 

697 

40.8 

74,392 

30.5 

63.446 

35.3 

l,lt2.53 

U.  S.  total 

1,708 

100.0 

244,202 

100.0 

1 

179,323 

100.0 

1.361.80 

^Totals  may  not  add  due  to  roundiny. 

*^Population  over  one  million, 
c 

Population  under  one  million. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  |>epartmenr  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D_.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Priniiny  Office)  Retail  Trade --Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1-102  to  1-104;  1958, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  1-66  to  1-67;  1963,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1-74  to  1-113. 


establishments  for  the  three  categories,  retailing,,  by  far,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, accounting  for  52.  6 per  cent  of  the  total.  However,  in  terms  of  sales 
wholesaling  shows  a greater  importance,  accounting  for  53.  0 per  cent  of  the 
total  sales  revenue  for  the  three  classifications.  This  is  the  only  area  in  which 
wholesaling  shows  admeasure  of  greateW  importance  to  the  Washington  economy. 
In  terms  of  both  number  of  paid  employees  and  magnitude  of  payroll,  retailing 
tends  to  show' a greater  contribution  to  the  state's  economy  than  either  whole- 
saling or  the  selected  services  industrde^.  Much  more  will  be  said  of  the  fact 
that  total  wholesale  sales  exceed  retail  sales  for  the  state  of  Washington  in  the 
section  on  wholesaling  which  follows. 


EMPLOYMENT,  NUMBER  OF  EsSTABLlSHMENTS,  PAYROLLS  AND  SALES  IN  RETAIL,  WHOLESALE  AND 

SERVICEnNDUSTRIES'lN  WASHINGTON,  1963 


Kind  of 

Establishments 

^ 

Number  1 
Employe 

Paid 

;es^ 

Payroll 

# 

Sa] 

les 

liidus^try 

(Number) 

% 

(ihousands) 

(millious) 

(millions) 

Total 

50,241 

100.0 

223.8 

100.0 

$946 

100,0 

$9,756 

100.0 

Retail 

26,430 

52.6 

132.3 

59. 1 

492 

52.0 

4,043 

^ 41.4 

Wholesale 

5,593 

11.  1 

52. 1 

23.3 

304 

32. 1 

5,173 

53.0 

Services^ 

18,218 

36.3 

39.4- 

17.6 

150 

15.9 

540 

5.5 

a , b*  ^ 

Workweek  ended  nearest  November  15.  Includes  SIC  categories  70-79. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Businiess;  1963  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Vol.  II,  Retail  Trade --Area  Statistics,  p.  49-6;  Vol.  VII,  Selected 
Scrvices--Area  Statistics,  p.  49-6;  Vol.  V,  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics,  p.  49-6. 


Employment 

Information  gathered  and  compiled  from  the  Washington  Employment 
Security  Department  and  shown  as  Table  4-7  illustrates  some  interesting 
employment  patterns  for  the  state.  The  so-called  distributive  trades,  i.  e.  , 
retailing,  wholesaling  and  selected  service  industries  account  for  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  the  total  nonagricultural  employment.  Purther  illustra- 
tive of  the  importance  of  the  distributive  trades  and  their  various  components 
is  the  fact  that  retailing  is  the  single  most  important  segment  of  nonagricultural 
employment  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  manufacturing.  Very  little 
change  in  the  relative  importa*nce  of  the  various  categories  of  nonagricultural 
employment  is  shown  in  Table  4-7.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a rather  stable  rela- 
tionship among  the  "mix"  of  nonagricultural  employment  opportunities  is 
sl^wn.  > 

Washington,  in  many  respects,  conforms  more  closely  to  many  national 
averages  of  economic  activity  than  do  other  regions  or  states  in  the  nation. 

This  can  be  attributed  to  the  state's  status  as  a leading  producer  in  both  agri- 
culture and  industry.  Washington's  trade  pattern  is  not  characteristic  of  a 
rural,  farming  economy  or  of  an  urban,  industrial  economy  but  rather  repre- 
sents someUhing  of  a balance  between  both. 

These  conclusions  about  the  state's  conformity  with  national  staJti\stics 
on  retail  activity  and  growth  trends  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  data  contained 
in  four  tables  which  compare  Washington's  retail  employees,  establishments, 
payroll  and  sales  for  1954  and  1963  with  corresponding  statistics  for  the  nation 
as  a whole.  Table  4-8  shows  paid  employees  in  retailing  by  kind  of  business  in 
the  United  States  and  Washington,  with  the  percentage  change  between  1954  and 
1963  and  the  percentage  distribution  by  kind  of  retail  employment  in  1963. 

Between  1954  and  1963,  the  number  of  employees  in  all  retail  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  increased  18  per  cent  while  such  employment  in 
Washington  increased  by  slightly  more  than  22*-per  cent.  In  Washington,  every 
Census  of  Business  classification  by  kind  of  business  showed  employment 
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Table  4-7 


. DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  NONAGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  WASHINGTON 

BY  rNDUSTRY  GROUPS,  1954,  1958  AND  1963 


1954 

1958 

196J 

5 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Industry  Group 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

% 

(thousands^ 

Total 

545.2 

100.0 

585.6 

100.0 

623.8 

100.0 

Mining  and  quarrying 

2.3 

0.4 

1.9 

0.3 

1.9 

0.3 

Contract  construction 

48.5 

8.9 

44.0 

7.5 

43.2 

6 9 

Manufacturing 

190.0 

34.8 

219.3 

37.4 

224. 1 

35.9 

Transportation, 

communication, 

utilities 

47.2 

8.7 

45.9 

7.8 

46.8 

7.5 

Retail  trade 

112.8 

20.7 

118.6 

20.3 

132.4 

21.2 

Wholesale  trade 

44.3. 

8.1 

52.3 

8.9 

54.5 

8 7 

F ina  nee , insura  nee , 

real  estate 

30.8 

5.6 

34.1 

5.8 

41.3 

6.6 

Services  and  misc. 

62.2 

11.4 

65.9 

11.3 

75.8 

12  2 

Government 

n.a. 

3.5 

0.6 

■■  3.8 

0.6 

n.a.  Not  available. 


SOURCE:  Washington  Employment  Security  Department.  Washington  Employment  and  Payrolls.  Summaries 
1954,  J.958  and  1963.  (Mimeographed.)  


increases  except  the  category,  "lumber,  building  materials.  " Even  here,  the 
decline  f.or  Washington  was  only  half  the  size  of  the  decline  in  this  category  for 
the  United  States  as  a whole. 

In  addition,  the  percentage  distribution  of  employment  by  kind  of  business 
in  1963  was  very  nearly  the  same  for  Washington  as  for  the  United  States.  One 
point  is  also  markedly  clear,  in  the  majority  of  1.1  major  kind-of-business 
classifications  used  by  the  Census  of  Business.  Washington  showed  greater 
percentage  increases  in  retail  employment  between  1954  and  1963  than  did  the 
national  percentage  increases. 


Establishments 


During  the  period  1954  through  1963,  there  were  declines  in  the  numbers 
of  establishments  in  four  classes  of  Washington's  retail  trade.  As  can  be  seen 
in  Table  4-9,  the  number  of  food  stores,  general  merchandise  stores,  apparel 
stores,  and  lumber  and  building  materials  stores  declined  during  this  ten-year 
period.  And  with  one  exception,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  establishments 
in  these  categories  of  retail  trade  in  Washington  were  greater  than  the  declines 
in  these  categories  for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

• In  the  apparel  group,  which  includes  clothing,  millinery,  hoisery,  lin- 
gerie, shoe  and  fur  stores,  there  was  a 4.  5 per  cent  decline  in  the  number  of 
establishments  in  Washington  between  1954  and  1963,  while  the  total  number  ► 
of  such  establishments  declined  by  only  2.  9 per  cent  for  the  United  States. 
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Table  4-8 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPWYEES  IN  RETAILTRADE  FORTHEUNITEU  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  19(13 


Number  of 
Paid  Employees^ 


Kind  of  Business 
All  groups 


LuiDber,  building  materials 
General  merchandise 
Food  stores 
Automotive  dealers 
Gasoline  service  stations 
Apparel,  accessory  stores 
Furniture,  home  furnishings 
Eating,  drinking  places 
Drug,  proprietary  stores 
Other  retail  stores 
Non -store  retailers 


(chouse 

uids) 

United  States 

Wa 

1954 

1963b 

1954 

7, 124 

8,410 

108.4 

447 

399 

6.9 

1,259 

1,468 

22.0 

1,026 

1,274 

14.  1 

711 

794 

1.1.8 

358 

520 

5.6 

607 

630 

6.4 

352 

352 

5. 1 

1 , 353 

1,762 

19.7 

300 

361 

4.2 

511 

606 

9.4 

200 

244 

3.2 

% Change 
1954  to  1963 


1963 


132.3 


6.6 
22. 1 
20.4 
12.9 
8.6 
6.9 

5.5 
29. 1 

5.7 

10.8 

3.6 


United 

Wash- 

United 

States 

ington 

States 

18.0 

22.1 

100,0 

(10.7) 

(4.5) 

4.7 

16.6 

0.4 

17.5 

24.2 

45.2 

15.2 

11.7 

10.0 

9.4 

45.0 

52.8 

6.2 

3.8 

7.5 

7.5 

0. 1 

8.3 

4.2 

30.2 

47.6 

20.9 

20. 1 

36.  9 

4.3 

18.5 

14.6 

7.2 

22.1 

12.9 

2.9 

°h  Distribution 
1963 


5.0 

16.7 
15.4 

9.8 

6.5 

5.2 

4.1 
22.0 

4.3 

8.2 

2.7 


1964  These  states  ate  „„t  ie^latled  in 


U.  S.  Government  'priniin/offmt7RVtMl°‘Sr-%umntMy°La'HsUcr^^96l‘‘v^^^ 
PP.  1-T  to  l-Et  Retail  Ttade-Atea  Statistics,  1964.  Z\ 


The  rather  marked  declines  in  food  store  estahliQlimo  f a 
. any  means  a decline  in  the  importance  of  fnnfl  . does  not  indicate 

trary.  The  decline  does.  howevJ^^  drama^^^  store^ales  Quite  the  con- 
about  in  the  type  of  food  store  establishm#»  hej;haTige  which  has  come 

store  customers.  The  trend  toward  larger  ret^^^f^od  I’etail  food 

way  for  some  time.  Durine  this  _ il  food  stores  has  been  under- 

small  stores  or  combined  two  or  ^ many,  chain  organisations  have  closed 
corner  grocery  sToTe  wWcron^  Z ° The  small 

rapidly  vanishing  and  being  replacedw^fh^the  la  neighborhood  is 

market.  As  a’ matter  of  fact  the  shift  tnwa  H streamlined  super- 

evident  from  the  fact  that  emolo.  t ■ ^ arger  unit  retailing  is  visibly 

establishments  has  declined  hLs^TcTeaTed°^^rherd*°'d*rii‘“  "“mber  of 

examining  Table  4-8  once  again  Ar^abfe  4-8  shfws  ’"t^® 

ington  food  stores  increased  ifi  ^ ® shows,  employment  in  Wash- 

tween  1954  and  196T  It  e ' ^°"/“*eTably  more  than  the  national  average  be- 
tween iyo4  and  1963.  It  can  be  further  observed  from  Table  4-8  H,=t  w,  u- 

ton  employment  increased  more  than  United  State.  i ^ ‘ Washing- 

less)  in  all  cases  where  Washinatn7  eJi^Kf  u employment  (or  decreased 

States  establishments  ' (See  the^lumhr  decreased  more  than  United 

and  apparel.  ) ' lumber,  building  materials  category  and  food 


As  might  be  expected,  this  rather  prosperous  decade  1QS4  At  t. 
a very  modest  decline  in  the  tntal  nnrrnKxx!.  f ^ a i ^"54-63,  has  seen 

to  reap  effTcre7im*L°7h^ougra»a^^  of  Ta‘'le^.‘'°"°"'‘‘^^  units  Ld  thus 
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Table  4-9 


NIIM13KU  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  RETAIL  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Number  of  Establishments 
(thousaadsl 


‘’Jo  Chanyc 
1954  to  1963 


% Distribution 
1963 


United  States 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

United 

Wash- 

Kind of  Business 

1954 

1963^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

All  groups 

1,722 

1.708 

26.8 

26.4 

(O.b) 

(1.4) 

100.0 

100.0 

Lumber,  building  materials 

101 

93 

1.7 

1.5 

(7.8) 

(12.6) 

5.4 

5.8 

General  merchandise 

76 

62 

L.  0 

. 0.8 

(18.6). 

(17.2) 

3.6 

3.1 

Food  stores 

385 

319 

5.4 

3.9 

(17.0) 

(26.5) 

18.7 

14.9 

Automotive  dealers 

86 

99 

1.5 

1.8 

14.6 

22.8 

5.8 

6.9 

Gasoline  service  stations 

182 

211 

3.4 

3.9 

16.4 

16.5 

12.4 

14.8 

Apparel,  accessory  stores 

120 

116 

1.5 

1.4 

(2.9) 

(4.5) 

6.8 

5.4 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

92 

94 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

4.9 

5.5 

5.9 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

320 

334 

5.1 

5.4 

4.6 

5.8 

19.6, 

20.6 

Drug,  proprietary  stores 

56 

55 

0.9 

0.9 

(2.3) 

6.0 

3.2' 

3.4 

Other  retail  stores 

227 

245 

3.6 

3.7 

7.9 

2.4 

14.3 

14.1 

Non -store  retailers 

79 

80 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

8.5 

4.7 

5.0 

d 

Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-5  to  1-6;  1963,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  Retail  Trade-.-Areia  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  II.  pp.  47-4  to  47-5;  1963,  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-6  to  49-*7. ' 


Payrolls 


From  1954  through  1963,  payrolls  in  Washington's  retail  stores  increased 
52  per  cent.  As  shown  by  Table  4-10,  payroll  increases  in  Washington  ex- 
ceeded national  increases  between  1954  and  1963  by  only  the  barest  amount. 

As  a rnatter  of  fact,  Washington's  percentage  increases  in  payrolls  exceeds 
the  United  States'  increases  in  six  of  the  eleven  total  categories.  The  percent- 
age distribution  of  jDayro^ls  by  kind  of  rebail  business  was  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent for  Washington  than  for  the  United  States  in  1963.  Table  4-10  shows 
this  very  marked  similarity.  One  should  also  observe  that  the  increases  in 
payrolls  naturally  accompany  the  increases  in  employment  shown  in  Table  4-8. 
One  may  observe  further  ihat  the  data  show  an  increase  in  Washington  employ- 
ment in  relation  to  the  United  States,  but  no  real  increase  in  payrolls.  This 
could  perhaps  mean  that  Washington  wage  rates  in  relation  to  U.  S.  averages 
are  lower  for  this  industry. 


Sales 


The  consumer  dictates  the  level  of  retail  sales.  That  is  to  say,  consumer 
demand  or  lack  of  demand  determines  the  level  of  retail  sales.  To  create 
demand,  consumers  must  have  money  to  spend,  the  willingness  to  spend  it 
and  a need  or  desire  to  purchase  goods.  The  American  consurrter  has  shown 
an  unusual  capacity  for  conjuring  up  a near  endless  variety  of  wants  and  de- 
sires. The  money  people  have  available  to  spend  depends  largely  on  their 
disposable  income.  And  to  a large  extent  psychological  factors  affect 
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PAYROLLS  FOR  RETAIL  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 
BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Payroll 

(millions  of  dollars) 

°/o  Change 
1954  to  1963 

¥ 

°lo  Distribution 
1963 

Kind  of  Business 

United  Snues 

W ashiugton 

United 

Wash- 

United 

Wash- 

1954 

1963^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

All  groups 

18,199 

27.632 

323.6 

491.8 

51.8 

52.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Lumber,  building  materials 

1,495 

1,727 

26. 1 

32.8 

15.5 

25.7 

6.3 

6.7 

General  merchandise 

2,648 

4,  184 

53.7 

75.3 

58.0 

40.2 

15. 1 

15 . 3 

Food  stores 

2,536 

4,249 

41.3 

77.6 

67.5 

87.9 

15.4 

15.8 

Automotive  dealers 

2,790 

4,  in 

51.0 

72.9 

47 . 3. 

42.9 

14.9 

14.8 

Gasoline  service  stations 

836 

1,510 

15.7 

fs  25.7 

80.6 

63.7 

5.5 

5.2 

Apparel,  accessory  stores 

1,486 

1,957 

18.2 

M 24.8 

31.7 

36.3 

7.1 

5.0 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

1. 166 

1,536 

18.3 

31.7 

47.0 

5.6 

5.5 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

2,512 

4,065 

45.1 

CO 

61..8 

62.7 

14.7 

14.9 

Drug,  proprietary  stores 

658 

1,  170 

12.0 

\ 22.4 

77.8 

86.7 

4.2 

4.6 

Other  retail  stores 

1,473 

2,229 

31.4 

44.8 

51.3 

42.7 

8.  1 

9.1 

Non-store  retailers 

598 

893 

11.0 

15.3 

49.3 

39. 1 

3.2 

3.1 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-5  to  1-6;  1963,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  II,  p.  47-4;  1963,  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-6  to  49-7. 


consumers'  willingness  or  propensity  to  spend.  That  is,  people's  expectations 
about  future  conditions,  among  other  things,  determine  the  propoxtion  of  in- 
come that  is  spent  as  opposed  to  saved.  * For  example,  if  one  feels  reasonably 
secure  about  the  future  i^such  matters  as  finances  and  health,  then  the  per- 
centage of  current  income  spent  as  opposed  to  the  percentage  saved  is  likely 
to  bf*e  greater  than  if  contrary  expectations,  are.  held. 

During  the  years  1954,  1958  and  1963,  Washington's  percentage  of  total 
United  States  retail  sales  exceeded  her  percentage  of  population.  The  rela- 
tionships are  shown  in  tabular  form  below.  Notice  that  between  1958  and  1963, 


Washington's  Per, Cent  of 
Year  Total  Retail  Sales 


Washington's  Per  Cent  of 
Total  Population 


1954  T.69  , 1.55 

K 58  1.71  1 . 59 

1963  1.  66  1.  62 


the  gap  between  percentage  of  population  and  percentage  of  retail  sales  has 
narrowed  considerably. 

Table  4-11  shows  the  relationship  between  disposable  personal  income 
and  retail  saTes  for  the  total  United  States  and  Washington.  Washington's  in- 
come as  a per  cent  of  the  United  States  total  has  fallen  somewhat  since  1954 
while  retail  sales  in  Washington  as  a percentage  of  the  total  United  States  ha^s 
remained  reasonably  steady  during  this  same  period. 
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Table  4>  11 

DISPOSABUE  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  RETAIL  SALES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

1954,  1958  AND  1963 


Income 


United  States 


Income 


Washington 


Ketail  Sales 


Year 

Total 

(millions) 

Per 

Capita 

Total 

(millions) 

“Per 

Capita 

Total 

(millions) 

As  A 
Per  Cent 
of  U.  S. 

Per 

Capita 

Total 

(thousands ) 

$2,  874 

3.  419 

4.  043 

As  A 

Per  Cent 

of  IT  Q 

Per 

1954 

1956 

1963 

$252. 758 
3 15.  476 
398.  251 

$1.  568 
1.  821 
2.  122 

$169,  968 
199,  646 
244, 202 

$1.  050 
1.  146 
1.  295 

$4. 435 

5.  247 

6.  544 

1.75 
1.  66 
1.  64 

$1.  747 

1.  885 

2.  210 

U1  u.  S* 

1.  69 
1.  71 
1.  66 

Capita 

$1.  142 
1,  233 
1,  326 

Census  of  Business  mat  PrintlnB’offfc  R t Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

P l-4i;  1958,  Voi:  1.  p.  1-42;  1963  Vol  1 □ , ‘954.  Vol.  L 

income  remaihing  to  persons  after  deductions  of  pers4;nal  ‘ ‘"^-me  as  the 


As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  level  of  spending  is  partially  determined 
by  inconie.  Survey  of  Current  Business  estimates  show  that  per  capita  dis- 
posable income  in  Washington  has  exceeded  that  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  for  the  period  1958-63. 


Year 


PER  CAPITA  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 
Washington 


United  States 


1958 

1959 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 


$1,  885 
1,985 
2,  018 
2,  104 
2.  194 

2,  210r 


$1,  821 

1,  900 

1,  932 

1,  980 

2,  057 

2,  122 


SOURCE:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  April,  1965,  p.  22. 

Unquestionably,  Washington's  relatively  high  per  capita  disposable  in- 
come is  an  important  factor  influencing  retail  sales.  However,  psychological 
expectation,s  about  the  future  are  elusive  to  trace  and  investigate.  Usually, 
a consumer  s behavior  in  the  past  and  present  is,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
rather  good  index  of  what  his  behavior  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future.  Table  4-11 
shows  that,  from  1958  through  1963,  Washington's  per  capita  retail  sales  have 
continued  to  be  in  excess  of  the  comparable  national  figure. 


Several  categories  of  retail  trade  witnessed  a greater  percentage  increase 
in  sales  between  1954  anda,l,963  than  did  the  United  States  as  a whole.  This  is 
shown  in  Table  4-12  where  the  percentage  change  in  retail  sales  by  kind  of 
business  has  been  calculated  for  the  United  States  and  Washington  State. 

Retail  sales  increases  for  all  kinds  of  retail  businesses  were  slightly  less 
than  the  percentage  increases  for  all  kinds  of  retail  businesses  for  the  U.  S. 
as  a whole. 


Important  sales  percentage  increases  from  1954  to  1963  in  Washington 
were  recorded  for  the  food  group,  general  merchandise,  automotive  group, 
gasoline  service  stations,  and  the  drug  and  proprietary  group. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  retail  business  for 
Washington  shows  a strong  degree  of  similarity  with  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion for  the  United  States  as  a whole. 


Table  4-12 


RETAIL  SALES  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Sales 

% Change 

°Io  Distribution 

(millions  of  dollars) 

1954  to  1963 

1963 

United  States  Washington 

United  Wash- 

United  Wash- 

Kind  of  Business 

1954 

1963^' 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

All  groups 

169,968 

244,202 

2,874 

4,043 

43.7 

40.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Lumber,  building  materials 

13,124 

14,606 

224 

257 

11.3 

14.7 

6.0 

6.4 

General  merchandise 

7,872 

30,003 

346 

512 

281.1 

48.0 

12.3 

12.7 

Food  stores 

39,762 

57,079 

670 

960 

43.6 

43.3 

23.4 

23.7 

Automotive  dealers 

29,915 

45,376 

453 

696 

51.7 

53,6 

18.6 

17.2 

Gasoline  service  stations 

10.744 

17,760 

197 

297 

65.3 

50.8 

7.3 

7.3 

Apparel,  accessory  stores 

11,078 

14,040 

132 

173 

26.7 

31.1 

5.7 

4.3 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

8,619 

10,926 

132 

175 

26.8 

32.6 

4.5 

4.3 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

13,101 

18,412 

212 

297 

40.5 

40. 1 

7.5 

7.3 

Drug,  proprietary  stores 

5,252 

8,487 

95 

163 

61.6 

72.5 

3.5 

4.0 

Other  retail  stores 

15,987 

21,309 

332 

423 

33.3 

27.4 

8.7 

10.5 

Non-store  retailers 

4,514 

6,204 

81 

88 

37.4 

.9.0 

2.5 

2,2 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade- -Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-5  to  1-6;  1963,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol,  II,  p,  47-4;  1963,  Vol^  II,  pp,  49-6  to  49-7. 


The  category,  other  retail  stores,  may  require  a word  or  so  of  e: 
tion.  This  category  consists  of  stores  which  cannot  readily  be  classified  under 
the  other  Census  of  Business  headings  and  includes  jewelry,  book,  stationery, 
sporting  goods,  gift,  luggage,  optical,  camera  and  office  equipment  stores. 
Many  of  the  products  sold  by  these  stores  are  referred  to  by  economists  and 
others  as  "above-average- sensitivity"  goods.  For  such  products,  a given 
chang'i  ifr  disposable  income  is  accompanied  by  a more  tha.n  proportibniLTe 
change  in  quantity  purchased*  ^ The  large  postwar  increases  in  sales  of  sport- 
ing good-s,  for  instance,  might  readily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  are 


Income  sensitivity  change  of  the  expenditure  for  a commodity  or  service 
is  measured  by  a coefficient  which  is  derived  by  correlating  dollar  expenditures 
with  disposable  income  for  a period  in  question.  The  coefficient  expresses 
the  average  per  cent  by  which  expenditure  varies,  in  the  base,  corresponding 
to  a one  per  cent  cha^nge  in  disposable  income.  If  the  coefficient  for  a specified 
commodity  or  service  is  less  than  1,  this  indicates  that  changes  in  expenditure 
for  the  item  were  proportionately  smaller  on  the  average  than  the  changes  in 
aggregate  disposable  personal  income.  A coefficient  greater  than  1 implies 
that  fluctuations  in  income  were  associated  with  relatively  larger  fluctuations 
in  outlays  for  the  corresponding  good  or  service.  For  example,  the  consump-’ 
tion  of  luxuries  increased  and  fell  off  more,  sharply  than  income,  and  hence 
these  goods  have  sensitivity  coefficients  g^reater  than  1.  In  contrast,  expendi- 
tures on  certain  basic  necessities  are  much  more  stable  than  income,  and 
these  items  accordingly  have  coefficients  much  less  than  one.  For  a fuller 
and  more  descriptive  discussion  of  this  topic,  see  Clement  Winston  and  Mabel. 
Smith,  "Income  Sensitivity  of  Con  sumption  Expenditures,  " Survey  of  Current 
Business,  January,  1950,  pp.  17-20.  - 
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goods  with  an  above  average  coefficient  of  sensitivity.  That  is,  the  increase 
in  disposable  income  plus  the  greater  amount  of  leisure  time  has  greatly  ac- 
celerated the  demand  for  these  types  of  goods.  Automobiles  and  furniture  are  ' 
also  considered  to  be  of  "above  average  sensitivity.  " In  Washington,  auto- 
motive group  sales  increased  53.  6 per  cent  while  furniture  group  sales  in- 
creased 32.  6 per  cent  between  1954  and  1963.  Table  4-12  shows  that  these 
were  greater  percentage  increases  than  was  the  case  for  some  of  the  less 
sensitive  classes  of  retail  trade.  A logical  assumption  would  be  that  with  rising 
postwar  disposable  incomes,  sales  of  such  "above-average-sensitivity"  goods 
should  increase  more  than  those  of  less  sensitive  goods  such  as  drug,  tobacco 
and  hardware  items. 

Even  many  of  the  "less  sensitive"  classes  in  Washington  have,  nonethe- 
less, had  very  large  percentage  increases  during  the  last  ten  fears.  The 
lumber,  building  and  hardware  group  sales  have  increased  14  per  cent  from 
1954  to  1963.  This  amounts  to  about  three  percentage  points  more  than  the 
increase  in  this  category  for  the  U.  S.  as  a whole.  This  group  includes  build- 
ing materials  dealers;  paint,  glass  and  wallpaper  stores;  heating  and  plumbing 
equipment  dealers;  and  hardware  stores.  Much  of  this  increase  can  possibly 
be  attributed  to  the  postwar  boom  in  home  ownership  combined,  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  the  increased  tre'nd  toward  do-it-yourself  activities. 

With  more  and  more  families  owning  their  own  homes,  pride  of  owner- 
ship IS  perhaps  causing  greater  expenditures  for  home  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. This  pride  of  ownership,  combined  with  high  hourly  wage  rates 
in  the  building  tradeSj  has  stimulated  the  home  owner  to  effect  many  improve- 
ments himself.  With  shorter  hours  of  work,  many  owners  have  the  necessary 
leisure  time  to  be  handymen  in  their  homes.  To  some  extent,  these  trends  may 
help  explain  the  growth  in  the  lumber,  builc^ing  and  hardware  group's  sales. 

As  was  previously  mentioned,  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  4-12  show 
that  the  percentage  of  distribution  of  Washington's  retail  sales  by  kinds  of 
business  is  not  significantly  different  from  the  national  distribution.  These 
relationships  are  graphically  illustrated  by  Figure  4-1.  Washington's  sal^s 
are  greater  in  the  food  group,  general  merchandise  group,  gasoline  service 
.-Station  gro^up,  har4-wa^e'-4umhe'r'-~buHdiwg^Tn-aterrai^  drug  and  proprietary 

group  and  in  the  other  retail  store  group  than  the  national  percentage  distribu- 
tion. ® 


Retail  Trade  of  Washington  Compared  with  Nearby  States 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  retail  trade  statistics  of  Washington  with 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  Oregorifris,  perhaps,  the  state  more  comparable  with 
Washington  considering  both  its  size  and  the  nature  of  its  economic  base. 

Table  4-13  shows  that  the  total  number  of  retailing  establishments  in 
the  United  States  and  in  two  of  the  three  northwest  states  decreased  from  1954 
to  1963.  Nationally,  there  was  a slight  shrinkage  in  the  number  of  retailing 
institutions.  This  fact  supports,  along  with  other  evidence,  the  thesis  that 
there  is  a definite  trend  toward  increased  size  of  individual  stores.  That  is, 
fewer  stores  are  doing  a larger  and  larger  volume  of  business.  Of  the  three 
states  compared,  notice  fhat  only  Pdaho  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  for  this  period.  This  is  not  too  unusual,  however,  when 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  Idaho's  late  start  in  terms  of  economic  and  business 
development  and,  therefore,  considering  the  small  base  on  which  its  expansion 
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FIG.  4-1 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RETAIL  SALES  BY  KINO  OF  BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1963 
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Source:  Table  4-12 


Tests.  Oregon  s contraction  in  the  number  of  retailing  institutions  was  slightlv 

n excess  of  nine  per  cent,  while  Washington’s  shrinkage  in  this  category 

amounted  to  slightly  less  than  1.  5 per  cent.  These  figures  assume  a^slightly 

a fferent  dimension  when  viewed  against  other  magnitudes.  Nationally,  whil^ 

the  number  of  establishments  shrank  slightly,  the  number  of  paid  employees 

increased  ^18  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  total  payroll  increased  by  51.  8 

per  cen  . q general  conclusion,  then,  which  one  would  draw  is  that  stores 

becoming  larger,  employing  more  people  and  paying  them 

considerably  higher  wages.  The  statistics  for  the  individual  states  would 

generally  conforni  to  this  pattern.  Oregon  shows  the  largest  percentage  in- 

IdTho  employees,  and  in  size  of  payroll  its  increase  lagi  behind 

Idaho  by  the  narrowest  margin.  ® 
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RETAIL  ESTABUSHMENTS,  PAID  EMPLOYEES  AND  PAYROLL 
UNITED  STATES.  iWASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954  AND  1963 


* 

Number  EiUblishmenis 

% Change 

Number  of 
Paid  Emplovces* 

T*  Change 

Payroll 

(millions) 

% Change 

Area 

1954 

1963 

1954-63 

I9b3 

1954-63 

1954  1963 

1954-63 

*tj  S.  To^a; 

1.  721.  650 

1.  707.  931^ 

(0.8) 

7.  124.  331 

8.  4 10.  199'’ 

16  0 

$18,199  $27,632'* 

51.6 

Washingt^r 

26.  806 

26. 430 

(1  4) 

108. 399 

132. 323 

22  1 

324  492 

519 

Oregon 

19.  07? 

17. 276 

(9  4) 

69. 643 

90. 182 

29  5 

205  316 

55  1 

Idaho 

7.  096 

7.  3 11 

3.  0 

24.  837 

30.  256 

21  6 

66  102 

54.  5 

^Vorkweek  ended  nearest  November  15 

^Idciudes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  i ^eluded  in  1954  United  States  totals 


SOURCJES:  U-  S.  Department  of'Cpmmerce,  Burea  oi  the  Census.  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C : U S. 

Covernment  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade- -Summary  Stat  sties,  1954.  Vol.  1.  p.  1-39;  1963.  Vol.  1.  p.  I- 1 1 


Notic  . that  the  percentage  ncrease  in  payroll  from  1954  to  1963  in  all 
three  states --Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon- -was  larger  than  the  national 
percentage  increase. 


Tables  4-14  and  4-15  show  comparisons  of  Washington's  retail  sales  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  states  of  Idaho  and  Oregon.  The  first  of  these  tables 
shows  the  absolute  dollar  sales  and  percentage  change  between  1954  and  1963 
for  the  total  United  States  and  for  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  signifi- 
cant columns  are  those  showing  the  percentage  changes  in  sales  volume. 


Table  4-14 


\ 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954,  1958  AND  1963 


* * 

Sales 

(millions  of  dollars) 

°Jo  Change 

.V  . ^ 

Area 

1954 

1958 

1963 

1954-63 

U.  S.  Total 
Washington 
Oregon 
Idaho 

169,968 

2.874 

1,921 

670 

199,646 

3.419 

2,137 

818 

244,202® 

4,043 

2,679 

947 

. 43.7 
40.7 
39.5 
41*3 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.; 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-40;  1958,  Vol.  I,  p.  1- 
42;  1963,  Vol.  I.  p.  1-42. 


Between  1954  and  1963  neither  Washington,  Oregon  nor  Idaho  showed  relative 
increases  equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  as  a whole.  Washington  s per- 
centage increase  during  this  period  was  barely  above  that  of  Oregon  but  slightly 
below  that  of  Idaho.  In  absolute  magnitudes,  however,  Washington's  increases 
were  above  those  for  both  Oregon  and  Idaho. 


Jn  "Pabl©  4-15  retail  sales  and  disposable  income  data  have  been  converted 
to  per  capita  figures  in  order  to  make  comparisons  among  states  without 
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considering  population  differences.  Washington  has  higher  per  capita  retail 
sales- and  higher  per  capita  disposable  income  than  the  figures  for  United 
States  total.  The  same  situation  exists  regarding  Washington  in  relation  to 
" Idaho  except  1958  ^nd  1963  per  capita  retail  sales  wherj  Idaho  is  slightly 
higher  than  Washington.  However,  a somewhat  confusing  picture  emerges 


Table  4-15 

PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  AND  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO.  1954.  1958  AND  1963 


United  States  Washington  Oregon Idaho 


Year 

Sales 

Income 

Sales 

Income 

Sales 

Income 

Sales 

Income 

1954 

$1,050 

$1,568 

$1,142 

$1,747 

$1,181 

$1,540 

$1,117 

$1,341 

1958 

1. 146 

1,821 

•1,233 

1,885 

1,244 

1,763 

1,266 

1,543 

1963 

1,295® 

2. 122® 

1,326 

2,210 

1,467 

2,116 

1.328 

1,738 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totah. 

SOURCES:  (A)  Sales--U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Sales--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  I,  p,  1- 
40;  1958,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-42;  1963,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-42  and  (B)  Income --Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  p.  22, 


when  Washington's  per  capita  retail  sales  figures  and  disposable  income  are 
compared  with  Oregon.  For  the  years  1954,  1958  and  1963,  Oregon  has  had 
a lower  per  capita  disposable  income  than  Washington,  yet  Oregon's  per  capita 
retail  sales  are  higher  than  Washington's.  This  phenomenon  is  not  easy  to 
explain.  Perhaps  it  can  partially  be  attributed  to  Washing.ton  residents  who, 
desiring  to  avoid  the  sales  tax  or  for  other  reasons,  shop  in  Oregon.  This 
might  be  especially  true  in  the  Vancouver,  Washington- Portland,  Oregon, 
area.  It  appears  from  this  data  at  least  that  Oregon  shoppers  simply  prefer 
to  spend  a larger  proportion  of  their  incomes  for  goods  purchased  at  retail. 


Intrastate  Retail  Patterns 

Counties:  As  would  be  expected,  there  are  marked  differences  in  growth 

trends  for  Washington's  39  counties.  Table  4-16  reports  the  percentage  of 
population  growth  in  each  county  between  195G  and  I960.  Each  county's  per- 
centage increase  in  retail  sales  between  1954  and  1963  is  also  given  along  with 
estimates  from  Sales  Management  of  Disposable  Personal  Income  for  the  vari- 
ous counties  for  1954  and  1963.  The  general  argument  is  that  sales  are  a 
function  of  both  income  and  population.  Some  relationship  between  these  varia- 
bles can  be  observed.  However,  the  relationship  is  not  always  direct  nor  as 
significant  as  would  be  imagined.  Numerous  influences  often  act  to  upset  such 
a relationship.  For  instance,  trading  areas  frequently  overlap,  and  larger 
trading  areas  have  a tendency  to  pull  customers  away  from  smaller  areas 
which  may  be  located  across  county  boundaries.  Topography  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  including  the  nature  and  state  of  repair  of  state  and  county  high- 
ways may  also  affect  the  extent  to  which  residents  of  one  county  shop  in 
another. 
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Table  4-16 

POPULATION.  RETAIL  SALES  AND  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME 
FOR  WASHINGTON  COUNTIES,  1954  AND  4^63 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


^ Population  Retail  Sales Disposable  Personal  Income 

I960  % Chan^  1954  1963  % Chan^  1954  1963  ^ Chang^ « 


Washington  2, 

378,  963 

2.  853,  214 

19  9 

$2.  873.  694 

$4. 042. 629 

40.  7 

"$4.  480,  047 

$6,617,685 

47  7 

Adams 

6,  384 

9.  929 

50.  8^ 

13,  227 

18.  878 

42.  7^ 

18,  470 

23, 227 

25.  8 

Asotin 

10, 878 

12. 909 

18.  7 

5.  547 

7.  184 

29.  5 

16,  841 

24,  608 

46.  1 

Benton 

51.  370 

62. 070 

20.  8^ 

66,  206 

78.  312 

18.  3 

116, 828 

137,  815 

. 18.  0 

Chelan 

39. 301 

40.  744 

3.  7 

57.  578 

64, 571 

12.  1 

63.  957 

82,  219 

28.  6 

Clallum 

26, 396 

30,  022 

13.  7 

30.  513 

41,  212 

35,  1 

44,  569 

57,  374 

28,  7 

Clark 

85,  307 

93. 809 

10.  0 

70.  842 

106, 051 

49.  7^ 

137,  950 

201,  186 

45.  8 

Columbia 

4.  860 

4.  569 

(6.  0) 

6.044 

8.  596 

42,  2* 

6,  540 

8,  327 

27,  3 

Cowlitz 

53. 369 

57, 801 

8.  3 

54. 267 

82,  109 

51.  3a 

101,  342 

111,923 

10.  4 

Douglas 

10,  817 

14,  890 

37.  7^ 

6, 012. 

7.  571 

25,  9 

18,  827 

26, 059 

38.  4 

Ferry 

4,  096 

3.  889 

(5  1) 

1,693 

1,  899 

12.  2 

4,  342 

5,  590 

28.  7 

Franklin 

13,  563 

23, 342 

72  1* 

33.  067 

47,  734 

44.  4a 

39,  766 

50,  280 

26.  4 

Garfield 

3,  204 

2,  976 

(7  1) 

5.  346 

4.  73  5 

(11.4) 

5,  871 

7,  594 

29.  3 

Grant 

24, 346 

46, 477 

90  9* 

40.  112 

67.  092 

67.  3^ 

62,  969 

86,  162 

36.  8 

Gra.ys  Harbor 

53, 644 

54.  465 

1.  5 

60,  089 

78.  051 

29,  9 

90,  101 

1 14,  519 

27,  1 

Island 

11.  079 

19. 638 

77.  3^ 

8.  712 

16, 448 

88,  8^ 

18,  050 

34, 029 

38.  5a 

Jefferson 

1 1,  618 

9.  639 

(17.  0) 

7.  246 

9.  461 

30.  6 

17,  111 

15,  991 

(6.5) 

King 

732.  992 

935.  015 

27.  6a 

1.  008.  056 

1.  524,  673 

51.  2^ 

1,  582,  761 

2,  686,  136 

69.  7a 

Kitsap 

75,  724 

84,  176 

11.  2 

78.  035 

100,  482 

28.  8 

142,  049 

173, 292 

22.  0 

Kittitas 

22.  235 

20,  467 

(8.  0) 

23,  971 

30.995 

29.  3 

33. 159 

38,  565 

16,  3 

Klickitat 

12,  049 

13,455 

11.  7 

10.  600 

12.975 

2.2.4 

16,  595 

24, 31 1 

46.  5 

Lewis 

43.  755 

41.  858 

(4.  3) 

47.  256 

61.  771 

30.  7 

60,  076 

75,  147 

25,  1 

Lincoln 

10,  970 

10.  919 

• (0  5) 

15.  673 

14,  340 

(8.  5) 

24,  794 

24,  749 

(0.2) 

Mason 

15. 022 

16, 251 

8.  2 

12,  569 

17,  648 

40.  4 

24,  702 

3 1,  809 

28.  8 

Okanogan 

29.  13  1 

25.  520 

(12.  4) 

24,  481 

29.  Ill 

18.  9 

39.  422 

37,  807 

(4.  1) 

Pacific 

16.  558 

14, 674 

(11.  4) 

13.  257 

16,  448 

24.  1 

22,  550 

24, 494 

8.  6 

Pend  Oreille 

7.  413 

6,914 

(6.  7) 

7,  227 

5.  891 

(18.5) 

10,  149 

9.  943 

(2.0) 

Pierce 

275,  876 

321.  590 

16  6 

283, 244 

4 13.  799 

46.  la 

515,063 

708, 743 

37.  6 

San  Juan 

3.  245 

2,  872 

(11-  5) 

2,  118 

3.  605 

70.  2a 

4,  452 

4,  278 

(3.9)  ^ 

Skagit 

43,  273 

51.  350 

18.  7 

52.  865 

73.  057 

38.  2 

59,  921 

97,  063 

62.  oa 

Skamania 

4.  788 

5,  207 

8.  8 

2,  343 

2,  611 

1 1.  4 

6,  383 

9,  613 

so,  6a 

Snohomish 

HI.  580 

172,  199 

54.  3a 

123,  331 

223,  145 

80,  9^ 

202,  799 

367.  518 

81.  2^ 

Spokane 

221,  561 

278,  333 

25.  6^ 

313.  703 

370, 246 

18.  0 

440,  968 

626,  803 

42.  1 

Steven? 

18. 580 

17.  884 

(3.  7) 

14.  853 

16,  716 

12.  5 

19,  983 

24, 820 

24.  2 

Thurston 

44, 884 

55,  049 

22.  6a 

52,  640 

76.  796 

45.  9a 

78,  363 

1 14, 449 

46.  0 

Wahkiakum 

3.  835 

3,  426 

(10.  7) 

1,  884 

2.  297 

21.  9 

4,  429 

5,  119 

15.  6 

Walla  Walla 

40,  13  5 

42,  195 

5.  1 

47,  170 

64, 465 

36.  7 

74. 359 

97,  175 

30.  7 

Whatcom 

66.  733 

70,  317 

5.  4 

79.  398 

. 98.  123 

23.  6 

95,  705 

130,  393 

36.  2 

Whitman 

32.  469 

31.  263 

(3.  7) 

34,  130 

40.  896 

19.  8 

60,  963 

73,  305 

20.  2 

Yakima 

135,  723 

145,  1 12 

6 9 

158,  389 

202,  635 

27.  9 

196,  868 

245,  250 

24.  6 

^Counties  showiti^  greater  percentage  increase  than  the  state  as  a whole. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.  S.  Census  of  Population.  Washington,  General  Social  and  Economic  Character- 

istics,  1950  and  1960;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D,  C.  : U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  II,  pp.  47-6  to  47-8;  1963.  Vol.  11,  pp,  49-8  to  49-10; 
Sales  Management  (Special  Issue,  "Survey  of  Buying  Power'),  Xlay  10,  1955,  pp.  726-32;  June  10,  1964,  pp.  564-65. 


Twelve  counties  have  relative  inc reases  in  retjail  sales  greater  than  the 
state  average.  Ten  counties  have  relative  increases  in  population  greater 
than  the  state  averages  and  only  five  counties  have  increases  in  disposable 
income  greater  than  the  state.  Only  in  King,  Snohomish  and  Island  counties 
were  the  relative  increases  in  population,  retail  sales  and  disposable  income 
greater  than  the  increases  for  the  entire  state.  The  twelve  counties  showing 
the  largest  percentage  increases  in  sales  volume  in  1963  over  1954  are: 

Adams,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cowlitz,  Franklin,  Grant,  Island,  King,  Pierce, 

San  Juan,  Snohomish  and  Thurston.  In  addition  to  changes  in  population  and 
income  which  are  subsumed  under  the  general  explanation  of  an  extended  eco- 
nomic base,  these  increases  can,  in  some  instances,  be  attributed  to  shifting 
patterns  of  retail  trade  and  perhaps  to  the  impact  of  tourism  brought  about  by 
the  recent  World's  Fair. 

Clark  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  and  Yakima  in  the  south-central 
portion  have  retail  sales  in  excess  of  $100  million  yearly.  Spokane  is  the  only 
county  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  state  with  sales  in  excess  of  $100 
million  annually,  and  the  three  contiguous  western  counties  of  Snohomish,  King 
and  Pierce  each  have  sales  in  excess  of  $100  million  yearly. 
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Metropolitan  Areas:  The  percentage  of  total  Washington  retail  sales 

taken  into  account  by  each  of  the  state's  three  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas 
is  shown  in  Table  4“  17*  A Standard  Metropolitan  Area  is  a Bureau  of  the 
Census  concept.  It  is  an  integrated  economic  unit  with  a large  volume  of  traffic 
and  communication  between  a central  city  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  area. 

In  Washington,  each  area  consists  of  the  city  and  the  county  in^wKichlit  is 

Table  -1-  17  / 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  FOR  WASHINGTON  STANDARD  METROPOUTAN  AREAS  BY  KIND'oF  BUSINESS.  1963 


(millions  of  dollars) 


Total 

; 

Met  ropolitan 

Spokane 

To  of 

Sales  as  a 

Seattle- 

% of 

Tacoma 

% of 

Washington 

% of  State 

Everett  SMSA 

State 

SMSA 

State 

SMSA 

State 

Kind  of  Basic  ess 

Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

Sales 

Total  retail  sal  .*s 

4,  043 

62.  6 

1,  748 

43.  2 

413 

10.  2 

370 

9.  2 

Lumber,  building  materials 

257 

47.  3 . 

89 

34.  6 

18 

7.  2 

14 

5.  5 

General  merchandise 

512 

74.  6 

253 

49.  4 

64 

12.  6 

64 

12.  6 

Food  stores 

960 

61.  3 

417 

43.  4 

87 

9.  1 

85 

8.  8 

Automotive  dealers 

696 

63.  3 

290 

41.  7 

80 

1 1.  5 

70 

10.  2 

Gasoline  service  stations 

297 

58.  9 

117 

39.  4 

32 

10.  6 

26 

8.  9 

Apparel,  accessory  stores 

173 

65.  7 

81 

46.  9 

16 

9.  5 

16 

9.  2 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

175 

66.  7 

74 

42.  6 

25 

14.  3 

17 

9.  8 

Eating  and  drinking  places 

297 

65.  8 

142 

47.  8 

30 

10.  2 

23 

7.  8 

Drug,  proprietary  stores 

163 

59.  9 

69 

42.  6 

15 

9.  0 

14 

8.  3 

Other  retail  stores 

423 

56.  5 

166 

39.  2 

40 

9.  4 

33 

7.  9 

Non-store  retailers 

88 

70.  5 

50 

56.  6 

6 

6.  9 

6 

7.  0 

SOURCE:  U.  S Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business:  1963  (Wa 

Government  Printing  Office),  Vol.  11,  Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  pp.  49-6  to  49-7.  49-12  to  49-17. 

shington. 

D.  C.  : U. 

S. 

located.^  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  designated  Spokane,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle- Everett  as  Washington's  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas.  Clark  County 
is  a part  of  the  Portland,  Oregon,  Standard  Metropolitan  Area. 


Table  4-17  gives  the  percentage  of  total  Washington  retail  sales  in  each 
metropolitan  area.  Furthermore,  the  table  shows  the  percentage  of  total 
Washington  retail  sales  accounted  for  by  the  three  areas  collectively.  The 
Seattle- Everett  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  is  accountable  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  total  retail  sales  in  the  state.  The  three  SMA  categories  col- 
lectively account  for  over  6?.  per  cent  of  all  retail  sales  in  the  state.  The 
data  also  show  that  there  are  significant  differences  in  the  percentages  which 
the  three  areas  account  for  by  kinds  of  business.  Together,  the  three  areas 
do  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  state's  general  merchandise  group  sales.  This 
group  consists  largely  of  department  and  dry  goods  stores  which  tend  to  draw 
customers  much  greater  distances  than  do  some  of  the  other  business  classifi- 
cations. The  three  SMA  cities  also  account  for  over  65  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  the  state's  eating  and  drinking  places.  Large  cities  most  generally  can  offer 
the  number,  size  and  variety  of  establishments  required  to  induce  large  num- 
bers to  eat  out.  Furthermore,  large  cities  require  more  eating  and  drinking 
establishments  to  service  the  number  of  out-of-town  visitors  such  as  tourists 
and  those  attending  conventions  and  professional  meetings.  The  furniture, 
furnishings  and  appliance  group  represents  sales  to  the  extent  of  66  per  cent 
in  the  three  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  "big-ticket" 
shopping  goods  items,  this  reflects  the  consumers'  desire  to  go  where 


^In  most  instances,  the  areas  designated  by  the  Census  are  considerably 
more  restricted  than  the  "market"  or  trading  area. 
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assortments  are  large  and  where  the  number  of  firms  is  likely  to  engender 
some  price  competition. 

The  trading  area  of  each  of  these  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  area  itself.  A trading 
area  is  normally  defined  as  a geographical  area  or  region  ai^und  and  including 
a central  city  from  whicb  trade  normally  flows  to  that  city.  Consumers  are 
generally  willing  to  travel  longer  distances  to  purchase  some  classes  of  goods 
than  others.  As  an  illustration,  a consumer  would  drive  to  the  local  super- 
market for  bread  or  milk;  but,  if  interested  in  buying  a complete  fall  wardrobe 
might  likely  drive  considerable  distance  to  a central  city  for  assortments  or 
a choice  on  styles  or  colors.  The  largest  trading  areas  are  generally  those 
concerned  with  shopping  goods,  and  the  srnaller  trading  areas  exist  for  con- 
venience items  such  as  groceries.  Trading  areas  are  further  determined  and 
delineated  by  considering,  among  other  factors,  transportation  facilities  and 
the  flow  between  the  central  city  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  area,  length  of 
time  required  to  travel  to  the  central  market  by  common  carrier  or  private 
automobile,  newspaper  coverage,  volume  of  charge  account  business  with 
stores  in  the  central  market  from  outlying  areas  and  a host  of  other  considera- 
tions. 


One  generalization  about  trading  areas  which  is  nearly  self-evident  is 
that  the  larger  the  central  city  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  trading  area, 
the  larger  will  be  the  trading  area  itself.  Washington  State  has  three  major 
or  prirnary  trading  areas,  and  these  would  coincide  basically  with  the  three 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  mentioned  pre.viously.  In  keeping  with  an  earlier 
statement,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  actual  trading  area  is 
generally  larger  than  just  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Area.  While  no  attempt 
will  be  made  here  to  delineate  carefully  the  various  trading  areas,  it  is  rea- 
sonably safe  to  say  that  each  would  comprise  several  whole  counties  and  parts 
of  other  counties.  It  should  further  be--pointed  out  that  there  are  far  more  than 
three  trading  areas  in  the  state.  The  three  mentioned  were  designated  as 
primary  trading  areas  meaning  that  they  are  the  foremost  trading  areas  and 
service  the  widest  geographical  area.  Each  small  city  has  its  own  trading 
area  and  trading  areas  overlap  to  a considerable  degree.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  find  customers  crossing  city,  county,  state  and  even  national  bound- 
aries in  search  of  goods  and  services  to  fulfill  their  needs. 

Per  capita  1963  retail  sales  by  kinds  of  business  are  given  in  Table  4-18 
for  each  of  the  three  metropojai^n' areas  and  for  the  state  of  Washington  as  a 
whole.  Retail  sales  per  capita  in  the  Seattle-Everett  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area  exceed  sales  per  capita  for  the  state  as  a whole  while  sales  per  capita 
in  ecich  of  the  two  remaining  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  is  slightly  below 
the  state-wide  per  capita  retail  sales  figure.  The  diversity  of  the  economic 
base  of  the  various  areas  and  the  types  of  institutions  and  services  available 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  wide  differences  in  per  capita  sales  among  the 
various  kinds  of  business  classifications.  Notice  that  the  Seattle-Everett  area 
statistics  in  nearly  all  categories  exceed  the  state-wide  figures. 


Wholesaling 


Wholesaling  is  a vital  part  of  our  overall  marketing  and  economic  sys- 
tem. The  v^holesaler,  in  many  instances,  is  the  strong  connecting  link  between 
manufacturers  of  goods  and  the  retail  institutions  whose  task  it  is  to  sell  these 
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Table  4-18 

RETAIL  SALES  PER  CAPITA  FOR  WASHINGTON  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

' : BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1963 


Washington 

Seattle -Everett 

T acoma 

Spokane 

Kind  of  Business 

State 

SMSA 

SMSA 

SMSA 

Total  per  capita  retail  sales 

$1,342 

$1,460 

$1,202 

$1,279 

Lumber,  building  materials 

85 

74 

53 

49 

General  merchandise 

170 

211 

187 

223 

Food  stores 

319 

348 

253 

293 

Automotive  dealers 

231 

242 

232 

245 

Gasoline  service  stations 

99 

98 

9.2 

91 

Apparel,  accessory  stores 

57 

68 

48 

55 

Furniture,  home  furnishings 

58 

62  1 

4/  73 

59 

Eating,  drinking  places 

99 

119  1 

88 

80 

Drug,  proprietary  stores 

54 

58 

42 

47 

Other  retail  stores 

140 

139 

115 

116 

Non-store  retailers 

29 

42 

18 

21 

SOURCE:  Table  4-17. 


goods  to  ultimate  consumers.  The  wholesaler's  fundamental  task  is  three- 
fold. First,  he  must  aggregate  goods  from  a large  number  of  manufacturers. 
This  task  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  concentration  function.  Second,  he 
then  must  atternpt  to  balance  out  his  stocks  of  g^tfods  with  the  existing  or  ex- 
pected demand.  This  is  known  as  the  equalization  function.  Finally,  the 
wholesaler  must  disseminate  the  goods  he  has  acquired  by  placing  these  goods 
or  facilitating  their  placement  into  the  hands  of  retailers  or  other  resellers 
or  users.  This  final  task  is  called  the  dispersion  function. 

Without  the  activities  of  the  many  wholesale  intermediaries,  our  whole 
distribution  system  w_ould  suffer  a decided  setback  in  both  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Much  ambiguity  surrounds  wholesaling  activity;  and,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  himself  be  confused,  let  us  proceed  to  define  several  of  the 
more  important  terms  in  this  field. 

« 

Wholesaling  includes  the  undertaking  of  marketing  transactions  in  which 
the  purchaser  is  motivated  by  a .profit  or  business  motive.  The  goods  pur- 
chased for  resale  may  remain  in  the  same  form  or  may  be  altered  in  the  busi- 
ness or  industrial  process.  A wholesale  establishment  or  institution  is  a 
recognizable  place  of  business  that  is  primarily  engaged  in  performing  market- 
ing functions  on  the  wholesale  level  of  distribution.  A wholesaler  is  one  who 
engages  in  the  act  of  wholesaling  or  a firm  or  agency  primarily  engaged  in 
selling  to  business  buyers. 

By  examining  the  above  definitions,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  a 
distinct  difference  between  a wholesaler  and  a wholesale  establishment. 
Manufacturers  do  considerable  wholesaling;  i.  e.  , make  sales  at  wholesale. 
However,  much  of  the  wholesaling  activity  undertaken  by  manufacturers  evades 
the  Bureau  of  Census  enumeration.  Large  retailers,  also,  conceivably  engage 
in  some  wholesale  selling  activity  inasmuch  as  they  resell  goods  to  other 
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resellers  or  retailers.  Our  major  concern  here  is  with  the  marketing  activity 
of  wholesale  establishments  or  institutions.  Our  interest  embraces  a concern 
with  their  economic  significance  and  behavior,  first  on  the  national  level,  and 
later  in  terms  of  their  operation  within  Washington  and  surrounding  areas. 


Growth  and  Development  of  Wholesaling  Establishments 

Like  most  other  marketing  institutions,  wholesale  establishments  have 
grown  and  developed  without  much  pattern.  Generally  speakipg,  wholesale 
institutions  of  a given  nature  and  specializing  in  the  performance  of  certain 
marketing  functions  have  tended  to  emerge  and  develop  where  an  economic 
need  was  seen  to  exist.  Wholesaling  developments  have  tended  to  ikU  into 
three  general  periods  in  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  1800' s,  there  was  little  ijf  any  separation  between  the  func- 
tions of  wholesaling  and  retailing  firms.  Both  activities  were  centered  in  the 
same  firms,  and  they  performed  many  of  their  activities  in  the  import  and 
export  business.  The  essential  feature  of  this  common  marketing  firm  was 
that  of  importing  wares  from  abroad  such  as  fabrics,  herbs,  spices  of  all 
sorts,  iron  and  tin  products,  some  tools  and  implements;  and  in  the  local  and 
regiohal  areas  of  gathering  for  export  purposes  such  commodities  as  furs, 
hides  and  tobacco.  Many  of  the  export  commodities  tended  to  be  in  the  form 
of  raw  or  semi-processed  materials.  Goods  which^ere  imported  were  largely 
in  the  nature  of  finished  goods. 

During  the  period  1800-1929,  especially  the  period  following  the  American 
Civil  War,  the  real  separation  of  functions  between  wholesaling  andv retailing 
firms  began.  This  came  about  largely  via  the  process  of  vertical  disintegra- 
tion. As  institutions  con-tinued  to  grow  and,  concomitantly,  as  the  economic 
base  and  general  economic  environment  which  surrounded  and  supported  these 
institutions  expanded,  it  was  discovered  that  economies  could  be  attained  by  \ 
separation  of  functions,  leading  to  specialization  and  division  of  labor.  Thus,  / 
wholesalers  tended,  by  spinning  off  their  retailing  activities,  to  develop  more 
specialized  marketing  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  retail  customers 
whom  they  served,  as  well  as  other  industrial  buyers  and  resellers.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  most  of  the  modern-day  wholesale  institutions  came? 
into  existence. 

L'rom  the  period  1929  to  the  present,  much  of  the  activity  of  wholesale 
institutions  has  centered  around  modifying  and  adapting  their  institutions  and 
behavior  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  market  place.  Conditions  since  World 
War  II  especially  could  be  described  as  highly  dynamic.  And  much  of  the 
typical  wholesaler's  activity  has  been  directed  toward  assuring  him  some 
competitive  niche  in  the  distribution  structure  of  the  nation. 


F^roblems  and  Recent  Developments  in  Wholesaling 

Wholesaling  activity  since  World  War  II  is  largely  characterized  by 
adaptive  behavior.  Wholesalers  have  streamlined  their  operations,  changed 
the  nature  and  character  of  many  of  their  services,  developed  and  improved 
their  own  private  brands  and  sharpened  their  overall  business  practices  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  more  stringent  challenge  of  modern  merchandising. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  the  independent  wholesale  establishments  is  that 
someone  is  always  trying  to  eliminate  them;  either  it  is  a retailer  who  thinks 
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th6-i r costs  arc  too  high  or  it  is  a manufacturer  who  wishes  to  develop  a more 
direct  channel  of  distribution.  Many  erroneously  conclude  that  some  forms  of 
wholesaling  are  archaic  - -vestiges  of  a former  era  which  have  little  place  in  a 
streamlined,  modern,  mas s -production  and  distribution  economy.  This  at- 
titude reflects  the  failure  to  appreciate  that  wholesaling,  in  one  sense,  is  a 
bundle  of  marketing  services  or  functions  which  must  be  performed  by  some- 
one. 


Thus  the  basic  challenge  -of  the  wholesaler  since  World  War  II  to  the 
present  has  been  to  combat  the  steadily  rising  cost  of  doing  business.  Like 
all  businessmen,  wholesalers  have  a constant  battle  to  keep  costs  dpwn.  To 
. accomplish  this,  they  have  pursued  the  majority  of  the  conVerftional  methods 
of  keeping  down  expenses,  such  as  increasing  merchandise  turnover,  eliminat 
ing  waste  and  the  like.  And  there  are  certain  areas  in  cost  cutting  in  which 
wholesalers  have  made  a great  progress  in  the  last  few  years.  One  has  been 
the  simplification  of  warehouse  and  office  jobs.  Wholesalers,  as  experts  in 
distribution,  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in  eliminating  wasted  motion  and 
effort.  Most  wholesale  operations  today  are  handling  a greater  tonnage  of 
goods  with  fewer  people  than  in  the  past.  This  is  quite  an  achievement  in  an 
industry  that  is  not  highly  mechanized  though  large  amounts  of  labor-saving 
devices  and  methods  have  been  introduced  into  the  physical  handling  and  stor- 
age aspects  of  the  wholesalers'  operation. 

A very  large  percentage  of  wholesalers  are  now  using  labor-saving  de- 
vices in  their  accounting  and  general  offices  departments.  Several  wholesaler 
located  on  the  West  Coast  have" installed  mechanical  warehouse  machines  for 
storing,  picking  and  packing  merchandise.  Tabulating  cards  are  fed  into  the 
machine,  and  thousands  of  individual  items  are  picked  by  the  machine  and  fed 
through  a belt  to  the  shipping  platform  for  customer  pick-up  or  delivery. 

Another  program  for  cutting  costs,  which- wholesalers  are  following  ag- 
gressively, is  selectivity,  and  especially  selective  selling  and  selective  serv- 
icing of  customers.  Wholesalers  have  learned  that  not  all  customers  are 
entitled  to  all  services:  only  those  customers  who  will  concentrate  their  pur- 

chases with  a wholesaler  are  entitled  to  his  red  carpet  services.  Selective 
selling  and  servicing  of  customers  are  being  practiced  by  practically  every 
wholesaler  in  the  country.  Selective  selling,  automation  where  possible,  ef- 
forts designed  to  increase  order  size  on  high-line  extension  and  on  promoting 
fast-selling  merchandise  are  all  efforts  currently  being  employed  by  progres- 
sive wholesalers  to  bring  down  costs  and  thus  enhance  their  competitive  posi- 
tion. 


Wholesalers  play  a vital  role  in  the  assistance  given  to  retailers.  Today 
most  any  individual  retailer  can  go  to  his  wholesaler  for  assistance  on  location 
analysis.  Wholesalers  have  developed  programs  and  means  for  evaluating  the 
amount  of  business  that  can  be  done  in  an  area.  They  know  about  the  growth 
trend  in  cities  and  suburbs,  and  their  judgment  in  this^  regard  is  widely  sought 
by  individual  retailers.  Wholesalers  also  offer  to  many  retailers  extensive 
services  regarding  store  design,  layout  and  modernization.  Wholesalers  also 
offer  store  opening  services  and  comprehensive  services  in  regard  to  sales 
training  and  merchandising.  Some  wholesalers  are  providing  many  special 
services  to  retailers.  For  example,  rack  jobbers  will  select,  price-mark, 
shelve,  inventory  and  advertise  merchandise  for  their  retail  customers.  They 
will  often  provide  fixtures;  all  the  retailer  has  to  provide  is  space,  collect 
the  money,  pay  for  the  merchandise  that  disappears- -the  rest  is  all  done  by 
the  wholesaler. 
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The  wholesaler's  relative  position  in  our  economy  is  about  the  same 
today  as  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago;  and  this,  perhaps,  shows  that  he  has  done 
\ a rather  successful  job  of  adjusting  his  operations  to  the  changing  competitive 

conditions  of  this  highly  dynamic  merchandising  era. 


The  Structure  of  ^Wholesale  Distribution 

A rather  common  misconception  among  laymen  is  that  retail  sales  volume 
exceeds  the  volume  of  business  done  by  wholesale  establishments.  The  reason 
is  that  retail  prices  are  higher  than  wholesale  prices  and  that  wholesalers  sell 
only  to  retail  establishrnents.  Of  course  the  definition  alone  of  wholesaling 
readily  tends  to  dispel  this  idea.  It  will  be  recalled  that  wholesale  establish- 
ments sell  not  only  to  retailers  but  other  resellers  as  well,  including  other^, 
wholesalers  and,  most  importantly,  to  manufacturers  who  buy  goods  for  use 
in  their  own  production  functions  or  for  use  in  facilitating  the  conduct  or  opera- 
tion of  their  business.  Therefore,  sales  of  wholesale  establishments  generally 
tend  to  run  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  140  to  150  per  cent  of  retail  sales. 

Table  4-19  reveals  that  wholesale  sales  in  current  dollars  declined  from 
1929  to  1939.  This  reflects  primarily  the  state  of  general  business  conditions 
prevailing  during  this  period.  The  physical  volume  equivalents  show  that  sales 
volume  data  at  current  prices  often  convey  misleading  information.  While 
dollar-wlse  volume  declined  markedly  during  the  depression  years  of  the  30* s, 
the  actual  quantity  of  goods  distributed  at  wholesale  did  not  decline  nearly  so 
substantially.  Also,  while  the  dollar  volume  of  goods  expanded  quite  materially 
between  1929“a.nd  1963,  it  should  be  observed  that  some  part  of  this  change 
reflected  simply  a higher  level  of  wholesale  prices. 
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Table  4-19 


WHOLESALE  SALES  IN  CURRENT  PRICES  AND  IN  CONSTANT  1957-59  PRICES 

FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1929-63 


Sales 

Index  of 

Sales 

(millions  of 

Wholesale  Prices 

(millions  of 

Year 

current  dollars) 

1957-59  = 100 

1957-59  dollars) 

1929 

66,740 

52. 1 

128, 100 

1939 

54,888 

42.2 

130,066 

1948 

188,689 

87.9 

214,663 

1954 

234,974 

92.9 

252,932 

1958 

284,971 

100.4 

283,836 

1963® 

358,386 

100.3 

357,314 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.; 
Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade- -Summary  Statistics,  1948,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1.05;  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1- 
4;  1958,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1-5;  1963,  Vol.  V,  p.  1-10. 


Types  of  Wholesale  Establishments 


There  are  ^ least  as  many  ways  of  classifying  wholesale  institutions  as 
there  are  for  retailing  institutions.  Usual  classification  schemes  are  those 
based  upon  such  factors  as  ownership,  method  of  operation,  kind  of  business, 
size,  location  and  other  factors.  Here,  it  will  perhaps  suffice  to  examine  the 
structure  of  wholesaling  on  the  basis  of,  at  most,  two  or  three  of  these 
schemes. 

Considering  types  of  establishments,  the  wholesaling  structure  cdnsists 
of  five  major  segments:  ^ 

1.  Merchant  wholesalers:  Establishments  that  take  title  to  goods  and 

usually  physical  possession.  They  ordinarily  deal  in  large  quantities 
and  buy  goods  for  purposes  of  resale  to  retailers  or  industrial  users. 

2.  Manufacturers*  sales  branches  and  offices:  Concerns  that  are  inte- 

grally a part  of  a manufacturing  organization  but  located  apart  from 
the  major  manufacturing  operations.  Sales  branches  maintain  stocks 
of  goods  whereas  sales  offices  do  not. 

3.  Agents  and  brokers:  Wholesale  intermediaries  that  do  not  take  title 

to  goods  and  in  some  instances  do  not  even  have  physical  possession. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  negotiate  sales  or  purchases  for  clients. 

4.  Petroleum  bulk  stations;  Wholesale  establishments  whose  major 
function  is  the  storage  and  wholesale  distribution  of  gasoline,  oil  or 
other  bulk  petroleum  products. 

5.  Assemblers:  Wholesale  intermediaries  whose  main  task  is  generally 

the  aggregating  of  stocks  of  goods  such  as  farm  products  or  sea  foods 
in  the  producing  region  for  dispersal  to  institutions  in  the  areas  of 
more  general  consumption. 

Table  4-20  gives  in  rather  complete  detail  the  breakdown  of  wholesale 
institution  activity  by  type  of  wholesaler  for  the  Census  of  Business  years 
1954  through  1963.  As  can  be  observed,  the  number  of  wholesalers  has  in- 
creased from  252,  318  in  1954  to  308,  177  in  1963.  However,  this  growth  in 
total  numbers  has  not  been  uniform  in  all  categories,  or  among  all  types  of 
wholesale  institutions.  The  wholesale  firms  characterized  as  merchant  are 
and  have  been  the  most  numerous  type.  The  three  types  - -merchant  whole- 
salers, manufacturers'  sales  branches  and  offices,  and  agents  and  brokers- - 
together  account  for  about  85  per  cent  of  total  wholesale  trade. 

From  1954  to  1963  wholesale  sales  gained  slightly  more  than  retail 
sales.  Retail  sales  increased  from  $169,  968  million  in  1954  to  $244,  202  mil- 
lion in  1963  in  current  dollars,  or  by  43.  7 per  cent.  Wholesale  sales 
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This  is  the  most  typical  classification  scheme  and  the  one  employed 
by  the  Censui»  of  Business.  However,  one  authority  and  textbook  writer 
employs  a six-fold  classification  and  includes  sales  of  chain  store  warehouses 
in  the  wholesale  category.  See  Theodore  N.  Beckman,  Nathanael  H.  Engle 
and  Robert  D.  Buzzell,  Wholesaling  (3rd  ed.  ; New  York;  The  Ronald  Press, 
1959),  especially  Chapter  6,  pp.  "100-04. 


NUMBER  AND  SALES  VOLUME' IMPORTANCE  OF  TYPES  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS 
WITHIN  THE  WHOLESALING  STRUCTURE:  UNITED  STATES 

SELECTED  YEARS 


NuinBtir  of  Sales  Volume 

Estabiishiueiits % of  Total 


Type  of  i')pcr;itiou 

1954 

1963^ 

1939 

1948 

1954 

1958 

1963 

Total^’ 

252,318 

308, 177 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Merchant  wholesalers 

165,153 

208,997 

41.0 

42.2 

43.0 

42.6 

43.9 

Merchants,  distributors 

155, 150 

194,754 

n.a. 

38.5 

38.7 

38.1 

38.7 

Importers 

2,571 

5,754 

n.  a. 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

2.6 

Exporters 

2,361 

2,664 

n.  a. 

2.1 

1.9 

1.9 

2.3 

Truck  distributors 

5 , 07 1 

5,825 

n.a. 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

Manufacturers’  sales  branches 

sales  offices 

22,590 

28,884 

26.0 

27.9 

29.6 

30.7 

32.5 

Sales  branches 

14,759 

16,408 

17.5 

15,5 

15.6 

14.6 

15.3 

Sales  offices 

7,831 

12,476 

8.5 

12.4 

13.9 

16.1 

17.2 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

29, 189 

30,873 

6.9 

5.6 

6.8 

7.0 

6.0 

Refiner -marketer 

17,837 

17,565 

n.a. 

3.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.2 

Other  petroleum 

11,352 

13,308 

n.a. 

1.7 

2.2 

2.3 

1.8 

Agents,  brokers 

22, 131 

25,313 

21.5 

18.3 

16.7 

16.2 

14.9 

Brokers 

4,359 

5,083 

n.a. 

5.2 

4.6 

3.5 

3.9 

Conunission  merchants 

3,568 

3,416 

n.a. 

4.0 

3.7 

4.1 

2.7 

Manufacturers'  agents 

8,720 

11,189 

n.a. 

2.2 

3.0 

3.4 

3.1 

Selling  agents 

2,336 

2,574 

n.a. 

2.7 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

Other  types 

3, 148 

3,051 

n.a. 

4.2 

2.7 

2.8 

3.0 

•V 

Assemblers 

13,255 

14,110 

4.6 

5.8 

3.8 

3.1 

2.7 

n..,a.  Not  available. 

Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

*^Totals  for  sales  volume  are  as  follows:  1939,  $54,888,480;  1948,  $188,688,801;  1954,  $234,974,422- 
1958,  $284,970,807;  1963,  $358,385,749. 

SOURCES:  Compiled  and  computed  from  data  from  U.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade'-Summary  Statistics 
1948,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1.05,  1.10,  1.16;  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-4;  1958,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-11;  1963,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1-11.’ 


increased  from  $234,  974  million  in  1954  to  $358,  386  million  in  1963  or  by 
52.  5 per  cent.  In  the  overall  picture,  wholesaling  as  a segment  of  our  econ- 
omy seemed  to  be  of  approximately  the  same  relative  importance  in  1963  as 
in  1929.  The  economy  expanded  and  wholesaling,  likewise,  expanded  with  it. 
Such|  was  the  story  for  wholesalers  in  the  main.  However,  some  types  of 
wholesalers  improved  their  position,  while  others  lost  position.  In  terms  of 
the  five  classes  of  types  of  institutions  from  1954  to  1963,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  largest  gains  were  made  by  manufacturers'  sales  offices,  and  the  smallest 
gains  were  made  by  assemblers  and  brokers. 

Unlike  retail  trade  and  institutions,  wholesale  establishments  and  trade 
show  a marked  tendency  toward  concentration.  This  is  shown  via  the  informa- 
tion in  the  following  table. 
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Tabic  4-21 


NUMBER  AND  SALES  VOLUME  OF  WHOLESALE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  STATISTICAL  AREAS 
AND  REMAINDER  OP  COUNTRY,  UNITED  STATES 
< 1958 


Wholesale 

Sales  of  Wholesale 

Establishments 

Establishments 

(°Jo  of  total) 

of  total) 

24  krgest  metropolitan  areas 
with  population  of  more  than 
one  million  each 

41.7 

59.0 

165  metropolitan  areas  with 
populatipn  of  less  chan  one 


million  each 

26.2 

25.9 

Remainder  of  country 

32.1 

15.1 

.f  V 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  oPCommerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business;  1958  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Vol.  Ill,  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  pp.  1-45  to  1-52. 


Notice  that  in  1958,  59  per  cent  of  total  wholesale  trade  is  concentrated 
in  the  24  largest  metropolitan  areas.  Quite  naturally,  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion varies  among  the  various  types  of  wholesale  institutions.  Where  whole- 
salers specialize  in  selling  to  industrial  users  such  as  manufacturers'  branches 
and  offices,  the  degree  of  concentration  appears  greatly  pronounced.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  generalized  that  where  wholesalers  cater  to  retail  buyers,  especially 
in  convenience  and  shopping  goods  lines,  their  concentration  is  considerably 
less.  Conversely,  where  wholesalers  cater  to  industrial  users  and/or  retail- 
ers purchasing  specialty  type  goods,  concentration  tends  to  increase. 


Importance  of  Wholesale  Trade  in  Washington 

According  to  the  statistics  shown  in  Table  4-22  and  gathered  from  Census 
of  Business  sources,  wholesale  sales  in  Washington  totaled  $5,  173  million  fqr 
1963;  this  was  an  increase  of  49.  6 per  cent  over  the  comparable  figure  for 
/8954.  During  the  same  period,  wholesale  sales  for  the  United  States  increased 
from  slightly  more  than  $234  billion  to  more  than  $358  billion  or  52.  5 per 
cent.  Thus,  Washington's  relative  growth  in  total  wholesale  sales  was  slightly 
less  than  the  relative  growth  in  wholesale  sales  for  the  entire  nation.  By  type 
of  operation,  the  wholesaling  institutions  in  Washington  showing  the  greatest 
percentage  increases  in  1963  over  1954  are  manufacturers'  sales  branches 
and  sales  offices.  This  is  a form  of  integrative  activity  whereby  manufac- 
turers attempt  to  perform  all  or  some  part  of  the  wholesale  distribution  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  manufactured  product.  Agents  and  brokers  also 
show  considerably  large  percentage  increases  in  1963  over  1954  figures. 

By  comparing  Census  of.  Business  figures  for  wholesale  sales  by  type 
of  operation  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  with  the  same  figures  for 
Washington,  while  some  divergence  is  seen  between  the  two,  generally 
speaking  wholesale  trade  patterns  in  Washington  do  not  differ  significantly 
with  the  national  picture. 
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Table  4-22 

WHOLESALE  SALES  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION 

1954  AND  1963 


Sales,  Entire  Year  % Change 

(millions  of  dollars! 1954  to  1963  % Distribution  1963 


Type  of  Operation 

United  States 

W ashinqton 

United 

Wash- 

.United 

Wash- 

1954 

1963^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

All  types 

234,974  ’ 

358,386 

3,458 

5, 173 

52.5 

49.6 

100.0 

100.0 

Merchant  wholesalers 
Manufacturers’  sales 

101, 101 

157,392 

1,725 

2.567 

55.7 

48.8 

43.9 

49.6 

branches,  sales  offices 

69,534 

116,443 

799 

1,402 

67.5 

75.4 

32.5 

27.1 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

16,038 

21,485 

340 

387 

34.0 

14.0 

6.0 

G)7.5 

Agents,  brokers 

39,251 

53,245 

389 

597 

35.7 

53.7 

14.9 

11.5 

Assemblers 

9,051 

9,820 

205 

220 

8.5 

7.3 

2.7 

4.2 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-4;  1963,  Vol  IV 
p.  1-11;  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47-4;  1963,.  Vol.  V,  p.  49-7. 


Tables  4-23  through  4-24  are  presented  to  show  additional  information 
re^rding  wholesale  activities  m Washington.  In  1963,  according  to  Census 
— data  and  showii  in  Table  4-23,  there  were  5,  593  Wholesaling 
establishments  of  all  types  in  Washington.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  this  total  was 


Table  4-23 

NUMBER  OF  WHOLESALE  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
WASHINGTON  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION,  1954  AND  1963 


Number  of  Establishments o]o  Change 


Type  of  Operation 

United  States 
(thousands) 

Washinc 

|ton 

1954  to  1963 
United  Wash- 

Distribution  1963 
United  Wash- 

1954 

1963^^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

All  types 

252.3 

308.2 

4,658 

5,593 

22.2 

20. 1 

100.0 

100.0 

Merchant  wholesalers 

165.2 

209.0 

2,796 

3,557 

26.5 

27.2 

67.8 

63.6 

Manufacturers’  sales 
branches,  sales  offices 

22.6 

28.9 

500 

610 

27.9 

22.0 

9.4 

10.9 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

29.2 

30.9 

698 

686 

5.8 

(1.7) 

10.0 

12.3 

Agents,  brokers 

22.1 

25.3 

355 

422 

14.5 

18.9 

8.2 

7.5 

Assemblers 

13.3 

14. 1 

309 

318 

6.0 

2.9 

4.6 

5.7 

‘Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade-Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  HI,  p.  1-4;  1963,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  1-11;  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics.  1954,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47-4;  1963,  Vol.  V,  p.  49-7. 
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comprised  of  merchant  wholesalers  or  those  who  take  title  and  own  the  goods 
in  which  they  deal.  The  number  of  wholesaling  establishments  did  not  increase 
too  markedly  during  the  1954-63  interval.  While  the  number  of  wholesalers 
ol  all  types  in  the  total  United  States  increased  slightly  more  than  22  per  cent, 
wholesalers  of  all  types  in  Washington  increased  by  20.  1 per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  establishments  in  all  categories  increased  from  1954  to  1963  except 
petroleum  bulk  stations  and  terminals,  and  some  actual  shrinkage  in  this,  cate- 
gory was  evidenced  in  Washington.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Washington, 
percentage-wise,  has  fewer  merchant  wholesalers  than  the  national  percentage. 
At  the  same  time  Washington  has  a greater  proportion  of  manufacturers*  sales 
branches  and  offices,  petroleum  bulk  stations  and  assemblers  than  does  the 
United  States  as  a whole. 

Tables  4-24  and  4-25  summarize  the  status  of  wholesaling  in  Washington 
in  comparison  with  United  States  figures  regarding  payroll  and  number  of  paid 


Table  4-24 


PAYROLL  IN  WHOLESALE  TRADE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON  BY 

TYPE  OF  OPERATION,  1954  AND  1963 


Payroll,  Entire  Year 
(millions  of  dollars) 

% Change 
1954  to  1963 

^0  Distribution 

Type  of  Operation 

United  States 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

United 

W ash- 

1954 

1963a 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ing  ton 

All  types 

11,021 

18, 101 

201 

304 

64.2 

51.2 

ioo.o 

100.0 

Merchant  wholesalers 

tf 

Manufacturers'  sales 

7,018 

11,545 

128 

197 

64.5 

53.9 

63.8 

64.8 

branches,  sales  offices 

2’,  605 

4,377 

40 

66 

68.0 

65.0 

24.2 

21.7 

4.3 

4.3 

4.9 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

540 

792 

12 

13 

46.7 

8.3 

4.4 

Agents,  brokers 

531 

990 

6 

13 

86.4 

116.7 

5.5 

Assemblers 

328 

398 

15 

15 

21.3 

2.2 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


IT  c Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  fWashinoton.  D.  C.: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-4;  1963  Vol  v' 
pp.  1-25  to  1-30;  Wholesale  Trade --Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47-4.  ' * ’ 


employees.  These  are  both  considered  important  measures  when  evaluating 
the  performance  of  a given  phase  of  economic  or  business  activity. 

Payrolls  of  persons  employed  in  wholesale  trade  increased  over  51  per 
cent  between  1954  and  1963  while  for  the  same  period  for  the  U.  S.  as  a whole 
the  increase  amounted  to  nearly  65  per  cent.  This  bears  out  the  earlier  con- 
tention that  wholesale  trade  is  not  as  important  to  the  overall  economy  of 
Washington  as  it  is  in  some  other  states.  This  contention  receives  heavier 
support  when  the  increases  in  paid  employees  are  considered.  From  1954  to 
1963,  the  percentage  increase  in  paid  employees  in  wholesale  trade  amounted 
to  19.  2 per  cent  for  the  total  United  States.  This  percentage  increase  for 
Washington  amounted  to  7.  1 per  cent.  A caveat  would  appear  in  order.  When 
percentage  increases  for  Washington  are  compared  only  with  United  States 
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Tabic  4-25 


PAID  EMPLOYEES  IN  WHOLESALE  TRADE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AND 
WASHINGTON  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION.  1954  AND  1963 


Niiilibci-  of  Paid  Employees^* % Chaii.)c  % 


United  Slates 

1954  to  1963 

Distribution  1963 

Type  of  Opera  lion 

(thousands) 

Washing  tun 

United 

Wash- 

United 

Wash- 

1954 

1963'^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

All  types 

2,590 

3,0b9 

48.617 

52.071 

19.3 

7.1 

100.0 

100.0 

Merchant  wholesalers 
Manufacturers’  sales 

1.6b7 

2.064 

% 

29.821 

32,988 

22.3 

10.6 

66.8 

63.4 

branches,  sales  offices 

516 

600 

8, 150 

8,834 

16.3 

8.4 

19.4 

17.0 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

133 

144 

2.703 

2,218 

8.3 

(17.9) 

4.7 

4.3 

Agents,  brokers 

131 

170 

1,454 

2,845 

29.8 

95.7 

5.5 

5.5 

Assemblers 

124 

111 

6.489 

5, 186 

(10.5) 

(20.1) 

3.6 

10.0 

‘‘Workweek  ended  nearest  November  15. 


Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  stales  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

^ SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 

U.  b.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics.  1954.  Vol.  111.  p.  1-4;  1963  Vol  V 
pp.  1-25  to  1-30:  Wholesale  Trade-Area  Statistics.  1954.  Vol.  IV.  p.  47-4.  * 


totals,  it  appears  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  absolute  importance  of  a given 
economic  activity.  Such  should  not  necessarily,  however,  be  the  case.  The 
total  payroll  of  persons  employed  in  wholesale  trade  for  1963  was  $304  million. 
Thus,  wholesaling,  in  addition  to  its  other  contributions,  provided  a livelihood 

in  1963  for  over  52  thousand  persons.  Surely  these  are  important  d'onsidera- 
tions. 


Type  of  Operation:  Merchant  wholesalers  account  for  nearly  50  per  cent 

of  wholesale  trade  in  Washington  State  (see  Table  4-22  and  Figure  4-2).  Mer- 
chant wholesalers  are  generally  those  having  the  largest  gross  margins;  but, 
of  course,  these  margins  are  necessary  to  cover  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
merchanT^Wholesaler  in  performing  the  wide  range  of  his  services.  Manu- 
facturers' sales  branches  and  offices  account  for  over  27  per  cent  of  Washing- 
ton's wholesale  sales.  A manufacturer's  branch  typically  carries  an  inventory 
of  goods  at  a strategically  located  spot  to  facilitate  fast  delivery  and  thus  pro- 
vide good  service  to  his  customers.  Manufacturers'  sales  offices  generally 
provide  facilities  for  the  manufacturer's  field  selling  force.  Nationally,  there 
has  been  a considerable  tendency  toward  direct  selling;  that  is,  efforts  are 
being  made  increasingly  to  circumvent  the  independent  wholesaler.  The  rise 
in  numbers  of  manufacturers'  sales  branches  and  offices  attest  to  this  merchan- 
dising trend.  Table  4-26  shows  at  a glance  the  further  breakdown  of  whole- 
sale sales  in  Washington  by  type  of  operation  and  further  by  kind  of  business 
in  which  the  various  operators  are  principally  engaged. 

Agents  and  brokers,  middlemen  who  do  not  own  the  goods  in  which  they 
trade  but  instead  act  in  an  agency  capacity  for  a principal,  account  for  11.  5 per 
cent  of  Washington  wholesale  trade.  Agents  and  brokers  generally  have  very 
streamlined  merchandising  operations.  They  are  specialists  thriving  in  an  age 
of  specialization.  The  range  of  services  they  perform,  while  extremely  im- 
portant, are  special  and  limited.  Consequently,  their  margins  are  usually 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  full  service  wholesaler. 
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FIG.  4-2 

WHOLESALE  TRADE  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION 
WASHINGTON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1963 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  WHOLESALE  SALES 


Merchant 

Wholesalers 


Manufacturers 
Sales  Branches, 
Sales  Offices 

Petroleum 
Bulk  Plants 


Agents,  Brokers 


Assemblers 


10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50 


As  semblers  deal  mainly  in  farm  commodities,  and  their  task  is  to  gather 
commodities  from  a number  of  producers  arid  aggregate  them  for  distribution 
in  primary  city  markets.  Petroleum  bulk  stations  and  terminals  are  whole- 
sale distribution  centers  for  petroleum  and  natural  gas  products.  In  Washing- 
ton they  account  for  7.  5 per  cent  of  total  wholesale  sales. 

Kind  of  Business:  As  would  be  expected,  there  is  some  considerable  dif- 

ference when  comparing  the  percentage  distribution  of  wholesale  sales  by  kind 
of  business  for  Washington  with  that  of  the  United  States  as  a whole.  When 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  kind  of  business,  the  grocery,  confectionary 
and  meats  category  is  the  largest  in  Washington's  total.  As  a matter  of  fact, 

the  category  accounts  for  nearly  17  per  cent  of  total  wholesale  sales  for 

Washington  while  it  amounted  to  only  12.  3 per  cent  of  the  United  States  total. 
One  would  thus  assume  that  Washington  is  an  important  wholesaler  of  items 
of  this  category.  Other  categories  by  kind  of  business  in  which  Washington 
outranks  the  national  percentage  distribution  figures  are  lumber  and  construc- 
tion materials;  and  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies.  These  are  two  im- 
portant industrial  goods  categories  and  underwrite  the  significance  of  Washing- 
ton as  an  industrial  state  (see  Table  4-27). 

To  facilitate  this  comparison  and  aid  the  reader  in  his  visual  perusal  of 
this  report.  Figure  4-3  has  been  prepared,  which  in  bar  chart  form  compares 
wholesale  trade  by  kind  of  business  in  Washington  and  the  United  States  for 
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Table  4-iib 

WHOLESALE  SALES  FOR  WASHINGTON 
BY  TYPE  OF  OPEUATION  AND  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1963 

(millions  of  dollarb) 


Kind  of  ButtinebS 

Total 

Merchant 

Whole- 

salers 

Total,  all  kinds 

5.  172.9 

2,  567.  0 

Groceries,  meats 
Beer.  wine,  distilled 

1, 243.  3 

571. 4 

spirits 

81.  3 

69.  9 

Drugs,  chemicals 

190.  5 

87.  1 

Tobacco  and  products 

41.  6 

(D) 

Dry  goods,  apparel 

47.  5 

25.  8 

Furniture 

91.  5 

56.  8 

Paper  and  products 
Farm  products 

155.  0 

72.  2 

(raw  materials) 

273.  8 

142.  1 

Automotive  equipment 

408.  2 

155.  6 

Electrical  products 

332.  3 

160.  3 

Hardware 

151.  7 

126.  0 

Lumber 

582.  8 

310.  7 

Machine  ry.  supplies 

537.  7 

319.  0 

Metal,  metal  work 

205.  6 

85.  9 

Waste  materials 

36.  6 

36.  6 

Other 

406.0 

(D) 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

387.  5 

Mfib. 

Sales 

Branches, 


%of 

Total 

Sales 

Offices 

% of 
Total 

Agents, 

Brokers 

%of 

Total 

49.  6 

1,401. 6 

27.  1 

597.  3 

11.  5 

45.  9 

241.9 

19.  5 

320.9 

25.  8 

86.4 

(D) 

(D) 

45.  8 

97.  5 

51.  1 

5.9 

3.  1 

(D) 

54.  2 

14.4 

29.  2 

7.4 

15.4 

62.  6 

29.  6 

33.  0 

5.  1 

5.  6 

46.  5 

(D) 

(D) 

51.8 

31.  6 

11.  5 

38.  2 

238.  2 

58.  3 

14.  4 

3.  5 

48.  2 

122.  1 

36.  7 

49.  9 

15.  0 

82.  9 

12.7 

8.  6 

13.  1 

8.  6 

53.  3 

206.4 

35.  3 

65.  7 

1 1.  3 

59.  3 

180.  3 

33.  5 

38.  4 

7.  1 

41.7 

117.0 

56.  8 

2.  7 

1.  3 

100.  0 

(D) 

3*8.  7 

9.  5 

Aiisem-  % uf  Petroleum 

biers  Total  Bulk  Plants 


2 19.5  4.  3 387.5 

109.0  8.8 


100.1  36.5 


10.4  2.  5 


387.  5 


%o£ 

Total 


7.  5 


100.  0 


(D)  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure. 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Business:  1963  (Washington.  D.  C. ; U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office).  Vol.  V,  Wholesale  Trade- -Area  Statistics,  p.  49-7. 


1963.  Table  4-28  shows  the  kinds  of  wholesale  business  in  which  Washington 
is  relatively  lower  than  the  United  States  in  percentage  distribution  of  whole- 
sale sales  for  1963.  Notice  that  the  largest  percentage  point  differences  oc- 
cur in  the  categories  dry  goods  and  apparel,  and  farm  products  (raw  materials) 
Compared  to  national  figures,  Washington  is  not  an  important  wholesaler  of 
farm  products  in  the  form  of  raw  materials.  Washington  also  lags  to  a consid- 
erable extent  behind  the  United  States'  averages  in  such  categories  as;  (1) 
beer,  wine  and  distilled  spirits;  (2)  drugs,  chemicals  and  allied  products; 

(3)  motor  vehicles  and  automotive  equipment  and  (4)  metals  and  metal  work 
(excluding  scrap).  Our  study  now  turns  toward  some  general  analysis  and 
discussion  as  to  what  determines  whethera  state  is  an  important  distributor 
of  goods  at  wholesale. 

T h e B e t e r min  a n t s o f W h o be  s a l e t ^ a d e 


A state's  relative  importance  as  a wholesaling  center  depends  essentially 
on  the  comparative  advantages  which  it  enjoys.  That  is  to  say,  it  depends  upon 
the  relative  mix  of  industrial  and  economic  opportunities,  raw  materials, 
natural  resources,  transportation  facilities  and  other  factors.  Commodities 
sold  at  wholesale  are  classified  into  consumer  goods  and  industrial  goods. 
Consumer  goods  include  those  commodities  which  are  generally  sold  without 
further  processing  through  retail  stores  to  ultimate  consumers.  All  other 
goods  are  classified  as  industrial  goods.  Industrial  goods  fall  into  two  major 
categories:  (1)  fixed  plant  and  equipment  and  (2)  raw  materials  and  supplies. 

Installations  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  fixed  plant  group.  The  installa- 
tions groups  include. heavy  equipment  such  as  steam  boilers,  machine  tools 
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Tabic  4-^7 

WHOLESALH:  trade  for  the  united  states  and  WASHINGTON 
DY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1958^  AND  1963 

(miilionfi  of  duiiarb) 


Sa  le  b , 

Entire  Year 

% Chaniit! 

1958-63 

^ Distribution 

, 1963 

Kind  oi  Bubinebb 

United  Stales 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

United 

Wash- 

1958 

1963b 

1958 

1963 

States 

in^ton 

SUtta 

inttton 

Total 

284. 971 

358, 386 

4.  316 

5.  173 

25.  8 

19,  9 

100.0 

100,  0 

Groceritjb,  meatb 
Farm  products 

35.417 

43.  987 

713 

871 

24.  2 

22.  2 

12.  3 

16.  8 

(edible) 

Deer,  wine,  distilled 

13.  643 

14.894 

339 

372 

9,2 

9.  7 

4.2 

7.2 

spirits 

8.  726 

10. 739 

77 

81 

23.  1 

7.0 

3.  0 

1.6 

Drugs,  chemicals 

16. 577 

20. 829 

177 

190 

25,  6 

7.  3 

5.8 

3,  7 

Tobacco  and  products 

5.  439 

5,  374 

52 

42 

(1.2) 

(19.2) 

1.  5 

0.8 

Dry  goods,  apparel 

13.  574 

17. 468 

44 

48 

28.  7 

9,  1 

4.9 

0.9 

Furniture 

4.  814 

6.  565 

69 

91 

36,  4 

31,  9 

1.  8 

1.  8 

Paper  and  products 
Farm  products 

6.  659 

9.  831 

1 10 

155 

47.  6 

40.  9 

2,  7 

3.0 

(raw  materials) 

28. 584 

34. 831 

285 

274 

21.  9 

(3,9) 

9,  7 

5.  3 

Automotive  equipment 

23.488 

36,  584 

297 

408 

55.8 

37.4 

10.2 

7.9 

Electrical  products 

16.  444 

22. 035 

285 

332 

34,  0 

16.  5 

6,  1 

6.4 

Hardware 

7,  913 

9,  352 

166 

152 

18,  2 

(8.4) 

2,  6 

2,9 

Lumber 

10. 551 

13, 787 

441 

583 

30.  7 

32.2 

3.  8 

II.  3 

Machinery,  supplies 

25.  740 

33. 408 

389 

538 

29.  8 

38,  3 

9.  3 

10.4 

Metals,  metal  work 

22,  104 

26.  593 

173 

206 

20,  3 

19,  1 

7.4 

4.0 

Waste  materials 

3.  120 

3.  701 

17 

37 

18.  6 

117.  6 

1.  0 

0,  7 

Other 

22. 046 

26.  923 

294 

406 

22.  1 

38.  1 

7.  5 

7.8 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

20.  131 

21,  485 

388 

387 

6,  7 

(0.  3) 

6,  0 

7.  5 

*1958  data  ia  uved  in  this  table  because  1954  listing  was  not  comparable  to  1963. 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1958  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  O.  C. : U.  S.  Govsrn- 

ment  Printing  Oiffice)  Wholesale  Trade --Summary  Statistics.  l958,  Voi,  111,  pp.  l-5^o  F-7;  1963,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1-10;  Wholesale 
Trade- -Area  Statistics,  1958,  Vol.  IV,  p.  47-5;  1963,  Vol.  V,  p.  49*5. 


and  similar  equipment.  Minor  equipment  generally  refers  to  smaller,  more 
portable  items.  In  a manufacturing  plant,  minor  equipment  would  include 
portable  drills  and  other  small  or  hand  tools.  In  offices,  typewriters  and 
similar  office  equipment  are  included. 

The  second  group  of  industrial  goods  includes  raw  materials,  semi- 
manufactured goods,  parts  and  supplies.  Raw  materials  refers  primarily  to 
products  of  farm,  mine,  forest  and  sea;  semi-manufactured  goods  includes 
those  materials  which  are  fabricated  into  a finished  product  in  the  manufactur- 
ing process;  operating  parts  includes  those  items  which  are  incorporated  into 
a finished  product  without  requiring  further  processing;  and  supplies  are  such 
expendable  products  as  sweeping  compound,  lubricating  oil,  paper  towels  and 
smriTar^pT^dlTcts  iTecessaf y^^^  “ “ 

In  many  instances,  industrial  goods,  especially  heavy  equipment 
and  installations,  are  sold  directly  by  manufacturers  to  industrial  users.  Semi- 
manufactured goods,  parts  and  supplies  are  marketed  directly  to  the  final 
customer  or  through  merchant  wholesalers,  industrial  distributors,  and  job- 
bers. Such  assemblers  as  cooperative  marketing  associations,  country  buyers 
and  grain  elevators,  together  with  brokers  and  agents,  are  important  in  the 
distribution  of  raw  material  farm  products. 

In  the  case  of  consumer  goods,  the  demand  at  the  retail  level  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  population  and  its  composition,  income  and  its  distribution, 
consumers'  expectations  and  other  miscellaneous  factors  which  influence  a 
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FIG.  4-3 


WIHOLESALE  TRADE  BY  KINDS  OF  BUSINESS 
IN  WASHINGTON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1963 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  WHOLESALE  SALES 
0 5 10  15  20 
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Source:  Table  4-27 
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Table  4-28 


KINDS  OF  WHOLESALE  BUSINESS  IN  WHICH  WASHINGTON  IS  RELATIVELY  LOWER  THAN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHOLESALE  SALES,  1963 


Kind  of  Business 

United 

States 

% of  Total 
Wholesale  Sales 

Wash- 

ington 

’’Jo  Difference 

Beer,  wine,  distilled  spirits 

3.0 

1.6 

1.4 

Drugs,  chemicals,  allied  products 

5.8 

3.7 

2.1 

Tobacco  and  products 

1.5 

0.8 

0.7 

Dry  goods,  apparel 

4.9 

.7 

0.9 

4.0 

Farm  products  (raw  materials) 

9.7 

5.3 

4.4 

Motor  vehicles,  automotive  equip. 

10.2 

7.9 

2.3 

Metals,  metal  work  (exc.  scrap) 

7.4 

* X 

4.0 

3.4 

Waste  materials 

1.0 

0.7 

0.3 

SOURCE;  Table  4-27. 


consumer's  willingness  and  ability  to  purchase.  The  demand  for  consumer 
goods  at  the  wholesale  level  is  derived  from  the  demand  at  the  retail  level. 
Changes  in  the  rate  of  consumption,  therefore,  are  reflected  within  a rela- 
tively short  time  by  changes  in  demand  at  the  wholesale  level. 

I 

Much  like  consumer  goods,  the  demand  for  industrial  goods  at  the 
wholesale  level  is  also  a derived  demand,  but  the  cause-and- effect'  linkage 
is  not  so  clear  cut.  In  the  shorter  run,  the  demand  for  raw  materials  and 
semi-manufactured  goods  and  parts  will  respond  to  changes  in  demand  for  the 
finished  products  at  retail.  The  demand  for  capital  or  investment  goods,  such 
as  fixed  plant  and  equipment,  is  based  upon  longer  run  considerations  concern- 
ing the  level  or  rate  of  consumption  in  the  future. 

Within  a given  state  or  area,  the  importance  of  wholesale  trade  depends 
not  only  upon  the  relative  importance  of  consumption,  agricultural  production 
and  manufacturing  activity  but  also  upon  a number  of  modifying  factors  which, 
if  present,  tend  to  favor  the  development  of  wholesaling  centers  in  specific 
locations.  Some  of  these  factors  are  geographic;  others  are  economic. 

The  intersection  of  principal  trade  routes,  as  in  earlier  days,  still 
provides  a basis  for  the  development  of  wholesale  centers.  Likewise,  the 

.ava.i.labilify_oi_tr-an.spo-rtation-fac.iTitie-s-and~th.e„speed”and„f„i:.e.quenGy-®f“®®"i?^^^^^  — 

affect  the  market  area  of  trade  centers.  The  transportation  rate  structure  is 
also  important  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  trading  area. 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  competition  from  other  cities,  as 
well  as  competition  within  the  distribution  channel,  which  effectively  limits  the 
size  of  the  wholesale  center  and,  in  turn,  the  volume  of  wholesale  sales.  The 
assumption  of  wholesaling  functions  by  chain  stores  and  the  adoption  of  direct 
selling  methods  by  manufacturers  tends  to  lessen  the  volume  of  wholesale 
trade  and,  hence,  the  importance  of  some  trading  areas. 

For  the  most  part,  the  determinants  of  trading  areas  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  individual  wholesale  institution.  A wholesaler  may  effectively 
meet  the  limiting  influences  on  his  trading  area  by  adopting  sales  policies 
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which  favorably  influence  retailers  in  deciding  from  which  wholesalers  and 
which  wholesale  center  they  shall  obtain  their  supplies.  In  this  respect,  the 
aggressiveness  and  ability  of  the  wholesaler,  as  well  as  the  size  and  variety 
of  the  stock  of  merchandise  carried,  are  of  importance.  Specialization  in 
wholesaling  has  also  paralleled  specialization  in  manufacturing  and  agriculture. 
Chicago  has  the  American  Furniture  Mall  and  the  Merchandise  Mart,  madcing 
this  city  the  leading  wholesale  market  for  furniture  and  home  furnishings. 

The  concentration  of  motor  vehicle  production  has  made  Michigan  a most 
irnportant  wholesale  distribution  center  for  these  products.  Similarly,  Akron, 
Ohio,  because  of  the  concentration  of  tire  and  rubber  products  is  likewise  an 
important  wholesale  distribution  center  for  these  commodities.  A concentra- 
tion of  production  facilities  for  apparel  has  made  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
the  leading  wholesale  markets  for  these  items.  With  its  Board  of  Trade, 
Chicago  has  a large  wholesale  trade  in  grainr. 

By  comparing  the  census  data  for  the  nearby  contiguous  states  of  Idaho 
and  Oregon  and  for  various  metropolitan  areas  within  the  state  of  Washington 
as  well  as  the  state  as  a whole,  an  attempt  is  made  in  this  study  to  explain 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Washington's  wholesale  trade  and  to  discover 
trends  which  indicate  the  future  pattern  of  development. 


The  Wholesale-Retail  Trade  Ratio 

In  most  instances,  total  wholesale  sales  at  wholesale  prices  are  greater 
than  total  retail  sales  at  retail  prices.  This  is  true  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  the  components  of  a product  may  be  "sold"  s^everal  times  in 
various  forms  before  the  finished  product  reaches  the  final  user- -first  as  a 
raw  material,  then  as  a semi-finished  part  and  later  as  a part  of  a completed 
product.  The  second  reason  for  greater  wholesale  sales  is  that  wholesalers 
sell  both  consumer  and  industrial  goods,  whereas  the  retailer  sells  only  con- 
sumer goods.  The  third  reason  is  found  in  the  complex  channels  of  distribu- 
tion through  which  some  commodities  move  in  the  marketing  process.  Some 
products  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  several  different  wholesalers  before 
they  reach  the  final  user.  For  example,  sales  negotiated  by  agents  and  brokers 
between  manufacturers  and  other  wholesalers  are,  according  to  Census  usage, 
included  twice  in  wholesale  figures. 

In  1963,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  United  States  wholesale  sales 
of  approximately  $358  billion  and  in  the  same  year  retail  sales  of  about  $244 
billion.  This  is  a ratio  of  $1.  47  of  wholesale  sales  for  each  dollar  of  retail 

sales  (see  Table  4-29).  Washington's  wholesale- retail  ratio  is  considerably 

lower  than  the  ratio  for  the  nation.  In  1963,  Washington's  wholesale  sales 
totaled  $5.  17  billion,  and  retail  sales  were  $4.  04  billion,  or  wholesale  sales 
of  $1. 28  for  each  $1. 00  of  retail  sales. 

The  relatively  lower  wholesale-retail  ratio  for  Washington  is  the  result 
of  several  factors.  Wholesale  sales  tend  to  concentrate  in  major  population, 
market  and  industrial  centers  so  that  a maximum  of  trade  can  be  served  with 
a minimum  of  expense.  Such  centers  are  classified  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas.  -Washington  has  only  three  of  the 
total  217  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  (as  defined  in  1964).  Yet,  with  total 
wholesale  sales  in  Washington  for  1963  totaling  $5.  17  billion,  these  three 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  — Seattle-Everett,  Tacoma  and  Spokane  — account 
for  slightly  more  than  $4.  0 billion  of  this  account.  The  conclusion  is  rather 
clear:  without  a large  number  of  markets  in  the  standard  metropolitan  class. 
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T;ible  4-2U 


WHOLESALE  SALES,  RETAfL  SALES,  AND  WHOLESALE -RETAIL  RATIO 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON,  OREGON,  AND  IDAHO 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1948-63 


Wholesale 

Retail 

Wholesale- 

Sales 

Sales 

Retail 

Stale  and  Year 

( millions) 

(millions) 

Ratio 

United  States 

1948 

$188,689 

$130,520 

1.45 

1954 

234,974 

169,968 

1.38 

1958 

284,971 

199,646 

1.43 

1963‘‘ 

358,386 

244,202 

1.47 

Washington 

1948 

2,643 

2,221 

1.  19 

1954 

3,458 

2,874 

1.20 

1958 

4,316 

3,419 

1.26 

1963 

5, 173 

4,043 

1.28 

Oregon 

1948 

1,891 

1,597 

1. 18 

1954 

2,432 

1,921 

1.27 

1958 

3,259 

2, 137 

1.53 

1963 

4,448 

2,679 

1.66 

Idaho 

1948 

416 

582 

0.71 

1954 

483 

670 

0.72 

1958 

669 

818 

0.82 

1963 

779 

947 

0.82 

‘‘includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1948^,.  Vol.  IV,  p.  1.18;  1954,  Vol.  HI, 
p.  1-48;  1958,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  1-25  to  1-31;  1963,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-25  to  1-31;  Retail  Trade--Summary  Statistics, 
1948,  Vol.  I,  p.  1.03;  1954,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-40;  1958,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-42;  1963,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-42. 


wholesale  sales  are  not  likely  to  be  as  important  in  their  size  and  magnitudes 
as  in  states  where  these  conditions  exist.  Table  4-30  shows  quantitatively  the 

relationship  of  wholesale  sales  in  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  affecting 

our  region  of  consideration.  Of  the  total  wholesale  sales  accounted  for  by  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  of  our  region  (Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon), 
those  SMA  regions  located  in  Washington  account  for  over  51  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  largest  single  Standard  Metropolitan  Area  of  the  region,  in  terms 
of  its  importance  regarding  wholesale  trade,  is  Portland,  Oregon.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  influence  of  Portland,  Oregon,  plus  California  from  San 
Francisco  southward  has  something  of  a dampening  effect  on  wholesale  trade 
for  Washington.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  major  wholesaling  centers  in 
nearby  states  act  as  a magnet  to  pull  wholesale  trade  toward  themselves  and 
away  from  Washington  firms.  The  principal  instance  in  the  case  of  Washington 
being  Portland,  Oregon,  and  its  influence  on  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
state. 


The  wholesale-retail  ratio  for  Washington  has  been  increasing.  The 
information  shown  in  Table  4-29  attests  to  this  fact  and  also  shows  something 
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Table  4-30 


WHOLESALE  SALES  OF  PRINCIPAL  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  IN 
WASHINGTON , OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1963 


Wholesale  Sales 

x^jurmnAiiran  Area  (millions  of  dollars)  *^0  of  Total 

Q AOA 

100.0 

Total 

0 1 u 

- Seattle -Everett 

3,147 

39.2 

569 

7.1 

O pU'liCl  1 liW 
HP  Q a 

402 

5.0 

i aQOlllii 
rt  1 a nH 

3,465 

43.2 

rOrilallU 

246 

3.1 

c 119 

2.4 

Boise 

1.95 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business:  1963  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Vol.  V,  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics,  pp.  14-10,  39-10.  49-10 
to  49-11. 


of  a comparative  analysis  regarding  Washington,  total  United  States,  Oregon 
and  Idaho.  The  wholesale- retail  ratio  has  changed  only  minutely  for  the  United 
States  as  a whole  from  1948  through  1963.  Washington  has  shown  a very  fa- 
vorable improvement  in  its  who  le  s ale  - r etail  ratio,  moving  from  1 . 19  in  1948 
to  1.  28  in  1963.  Oregon' s imp r ov em ent  in  its  wholesale- retail  ratio  has  been 
even  more  favorable,  changing  from  1 . 18  in  1948  to  1 . 66  in  1963.  No  doubt, 
the  inc r easing  importance  of  Po rtland  as  a major  port  city  and  its  strategic 
locational  advantages  in  relation  to  both  northern  and  southe rn  markets  of  the 
West  Coast  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  improved  showing.  Idaho  has 
the  least  favorable  wholesale  - retail  ratio  and  this  ratio  ha.s  shown  little  improve 
ment  during  the  1948-63  interval.  As  can  be  seen,  Washington's  wholesale- 
retail  ratio  has  grown  somewhat  faster  than  the  national  ratio  and  given  the 
continued  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  the  state,  it  would  appear  most 
likely  that  Washington's  wholesale-retail  ratio  would  expand  materially  between 
now  and  the  early  I980's. 


Wholesale  Trade  in  Washington  and  Nearby  States 

The  relative  importance  of  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  trade  differs 
rather  significantly  for  W ashing  ton  in  compari  son  with  the  nearby  states  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  Without  engaging  in  invidious  comparisons,  one  couW 
cone lude  that  Washington  and  Oregon  are  considerably  more  advanced  than 
Idaho.  Most  of  the  business  or  economic  indicators  would  support  such  a con- 
clusion. Oregon  and  Washington,  with  their  large  coastal  cities  which  have 
become  important  international  distribution  centers  have  largely  overshadowed 
Idaho' s growth  and  development.  The  concentration  of  rail,  truck,  .water  and 
air  tr anspo rtation  facilities  in  the  large  cities  of  Seattle,  Washington,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  have  made  them  important  wholesale  centers.  These  dif- 
ferences in  the  importance  of  trade,  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  plus 
other  economic  and  geographical  factors,  account  for  the  variations  in  the 
structural  patterns  of  wholesale  trade  in  W ashing  ton  and  nearby  states  as 
shown  in  Tables  4-31  through  4-38. 
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Table  4-31 


WHOLESALE  SALES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  WASWNGTON,  OREGON, 
AND  IDAHO,  STATE  SALES  AS  A PER  CENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  SALES, 
AND  PER  CENT  CHANGE  IN  SALES,  1954  AND  1963 


Sales 

(ixiilUons  of  dollars) 

7o  of 

United  States  Total 

<7o  Change 

State 

1954 

1963 

1954 

1963 

1954  to  1968 

United  States 

234,974 

358,386® 

100.0 

100.0 

52.5 

Washington 

3,458 

5,173 

1.5 

1.4 

49.6 

Oregon 

2,432 

4,448 

1.0 

1.2 

82.9 

Idaho 

483 

779 

0.2 

0.2 

61.3 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-48;  1963,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  1-25  to  1-31. 


Sales:  The  three  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  together  ac- 

count for  only  2.  8 per  cent  of  total  United  States  wholesale  sales.  Washington, 
of  the  three,  was  the  only  state  not  to  increase  its  wholesale  sales  from  1954 
to  1963  by  a percenta|e  egual  to  that  of  the  national  increase  for  this  same 
period.  Oregon  witnessed  the  largest  percentage  increase  from  1954  to  1963. 
This  increase  amounted  to  nearly  83  per  cent.  Idaho's  increase  for  this  same 
period  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  61  per  cent.  It  is  important  to  point 
out,  in  the  light  of  previous  discussion  pertaining  to  wholesale- retail  ratios 
and  percentage  changes,  that  Washington  is  by  far  the  most  important  whole- 
saling center  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  terms  of  dollar  volume  of  goods 
moved  in  trade.  Washington  outranks  Oregon  as  a wholesaling  center  by 
nearly  $750  million  a year --no  small  magnitude.  The  data  pertaining  to  sales 
for  the  three  states  are  presented  in  further  detail  in  Tables  4-32  and  4-33. 

Establishments:  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  account  for  3.  5 per  cent 

of  the  total  wholesaling  establishments  in  the  United  States.  Recalling  from 
the  earlier  section  on  sales,  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  three  states 
wexe  responsible  for  2.  8 per  cent  of  total  wholesale  sales  in  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  it  can  readily  be  deduced  that  sales  per  establishment  in  these 
three  states  must  be  below  the  national  average.  Table  4-34  shows  that 
Washington  witnessed  the  largest  absolute  increase  in  number  of  establishments, 
increasing  from  4,  658  in  1954  to  5,  593  in  1963  or  a total  of  935.  Oregon  was 
next  with  an  increase  of  773  followed  by  an  increase  of  200  in  Idaho. 

In  terms  of  relative  growth,  however,  Washington  was  below  the  national 
percentage  increase  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  and  was  outstripped  by 
Oregon  which  had  the  largest  percentage  increase  of  the  three  states  compared 
and  a percentage  increase  which  outran  the  national  increase  by  about  3.  7 
percentage  points. 

Sales  per  Establishment:  In  1963,  the  average  sales  per  wholesaling 

establishment  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1.  16  million  per  year.  This 
represents  a percentage  increase  in  sales  per  establishm<ent  of  24.  9 per  cent 
from  1954  to  1963.  Average  sales  per  establishment  for  both  Washington  and 
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Tabic  4-32 

WHOLESAI|  SALES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON,  OREGON 
AND  IDAHO  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION,  1963 


Sales 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Type  of  Operation 

United  States 

Washington 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Total,  all  types 

358,386 

5,173 

4,448 

779 

Merchant  wholesalers 
Manufacturers'  sales 

157 , 392 

2,567 

2,537 

329 

branches,  sales  offices 

116,443 

1,402 

1,020 

38 

Petroleum  bulk  stations 

21,485 

387 

294 

107 

Agents  and  brokers 

53,245 

597 

488 

141 

Assemblers 

9,820 

220 

108 

164 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business:  1963  (Washington. 
D.  C,:  U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Vol.  IV,  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  pp,  1-25  to  1~31, 


Table  4-33 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHOLESALE  SALES  FOR  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  IDAHO  BY  TYPE  OF  OPERATION,  1963 

WASHINGTON, 

OREGON 

Type  of  Operation 

®/o  Distribution  — 

United  States 

Washington 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Total,  all  types 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Merchant  wholesalers 
Manufacturers'  sales 

43.9 

49.6 

57.0 

42.2 

branches,  sales  offices 

32.5 

27. 1 

22.9 

4.9 

Petroleum  bulk  stations 

6.0 

7.5 

6.6 

13.7 

Agents  and  brokers 

14.9 

11.5 

11.0 

18.  1 

Assemblers 

2.7 

4.3 

2.4 

21.1 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  Table  4-32. 


Idaho  are  below  the  national  average  sales  per  establishment  figure.  How- 
ever, there  exists  a considerable  difference  in  magnitude  in  the  disparity  of' 
the  figures  for  the  two  states.  Idaho's  sales  per  establishment  is  hardly  half 
that  of  the  national  average,  while  Washington  figures  show  considerably  less 
variance.  Of  these  three  states  shown  in  Table  4'-35,  only  Oregon  has  a sales 
per  establishment  figure  which  exceeds  the  national  figure.  Relative  growth 
is  a peculiar  statistical  phenomenon.  For  instance,  when  one  child  is  one 
year  old  and  another  two,  the  latter  is  twice  or  50  per  cent  older  than  the  first. 
The  next  year,  however,  each  child  advances  one  year  in  age.  The  one-year- 
old  child  is  50  per  cent  older  than  before;  the  two-year-old  child  is  33-1/3  per 
cent  older;  and  the  three -year-old  is  only  33-1/3  per  cent  older  than  the  two- 
year-old.  Thus,  in  only  one  year,  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  age  change 
have  been  altered  markedly.  There  is  some  parallel  between  this  example 
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Table  4-34 


NUMBER  OF  WHOLESALE  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON, 

OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954  AND  1963 


Establishments 

% of  United 
States  Total 

Net  Increase 

% Change 

State 

1954 

1963 

1954 

1963 

1954  to  1963 

1954  to  1963 

United  States 

252,318 

308 , 177® 

100.0 

100.0 

55,859 

22.1 

Washington 

4,658 

5,593 

1.8 

1.8 

935 

20.1 

Oregon 

2,995 

3,768 

1.2 

1.2 

773 

25.8 

Idaho 

1,273 

1,473 

0.5 

0.5 

200 

15.7 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  slates  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Deparimeni  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-48;  1963,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  1-25  to  1-31. 


Table  4-35 

WHOLESALE  SALES  PER  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954  AND  1963 


Sales  per  Establishment 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

*7o  Change 

State 

1954 

• 1963 

1954  to  196 

United  States 

931.3 

1,162.9^ 

24.9 

Washington 

742.4 

924.'9 

24.6 

Oregon 

812.0 

1,180.5 

45.4 

Idaho 

379.4 

528.9 

39.3 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 
SOURCES:  Computed  from  Table  4-31  and  Table  4-34. 


and  the  comparative  statistics  between  states.  While  Washington  has  been  a 
more  important  wholesaling  center  in  the  past  than  either  Oregon  or  Idaho,  it 
may  be  that  it  is  becoming  relative  to  growth  and  development  of  these  two 
states,  relatively  less  important  even  though  in  absolute  magnitude  it  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  major  wholesale  trade  centers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Payrolls  and  Employment:  Payrolls  for  wholesale  establishments  in 

Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  and  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  are  shown 
in  Table  4-36.  Payrolls  in  wholesale  trade  for  these  three  states  amounted 
to  3.  1 per  cent  of  total  wholesale  payroll  in  the  United  States.  Washington, 
of  the  three  states,  makes  the  greatest  contribution,  both  in  dollars  and 
percentage-wise,  to  total  wholesale  payroll  in  the  U.  S.  However,  Washington, 
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of  the  three  states,  was  the  only  one  to  show  a smaller  percentage  change  in 
size  of  payroll  for  1963  over  1954  than  the  average  for  the  United  States. 

Idaho  recorded  the  largest  percentage  change,  increasing  total  payroll  in 
wholesaling  in  1954  from  $27  million  to  nearly  $47  million  in  1963,  or  a 74 
per  cent  increase.  For  the  state  of  Washington,  payrolls  in  wholesale  trade 
contributed  $304  million  to  the  state's  economy  in  1963. 

A total  of  52,  071  persons  were  employed  in  wholesale  trade  in  Washington 
during  1963,  and  the  average  pay  received  per  employee  in  wholesale  trade  for 
1963  was  $5,  838.  The  number  of  paid  employees  in  wholesale  trade  increased 
by  19.  2 per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  from  1954  to  1963.  Neither 
Washington,  Oregon  nor  Idaho  increased  employment  in  wholesale  trade  for 
this  period  by  as  large  an  amount.  Tables  4-37  and  4-38  give  rather  complete 


Table  4-36 

PAYROLLS  IN  WHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954  AND  1963 


Payroll 

Entire  Year  of  United  States 


(millions  of  dollars) 

Total 

°}o  Change 
1954  to  1963 

State 

1954 

1963 

1954 

1963 

United  States 

11,021 

18,10F 

100.0 

100.0 

64.2 

Washington 

201 

304 

1.8 

1.7 

51.2 

Oregon 

125 

206 

1. 1 

1. 1 

64.8 

Idaho 

27 

47 

0.2 

0.3 

74.1 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states, are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals; 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Goyernment  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  HI,  p.  1-48:1963  Vol  IV 
pp.  1-25  to  1-31. 


Table  4-37  : 

PAID  EMPLOYEES  IN  WHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954  AND  1963 


Employees"^ 

% of  United  States  Total 

% Change 

State 

1954 

1963 

1954 

1963 

1954  to  1963 

United  States 

2,590,236 

3,088,706t> 

100.0 

100.0 

19.2 

W ashington 

48,617 

52,071 

1.9 

1.7 

7.1 

Oregon 

29,068 

33,766 

1. 1 

1.1 

16.2 

Idaho 

10,003 

11,405 

0.4 

0.4 

14.0 

^Workweek  ended  nearest  November  15. 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Priniiny  Office)  Wholesale  Trade— Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1-48;  1963,  Vol  IV 
pp.  1-25  to  1-31. 
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Table  4-38 

PAYROLL  PER  EMPUDYEE  IN  WHOLESALE  TRADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954  AND  1963 


Ski  10. 

Payroll  per  Employee 

% Change 

1954 

1963 

1954  to  1963 

United  States 

$4,254.8 

$5,860.4‘* 

37.7 

Washington 

4,134.4 

5,838.2 

41.2 

Oregon 

4,300.3 

6, TOO.  8 

41.9 

Idaho 

2,699.2 

4,121.0 

52.7 

Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES:  Computed  from  Table  4-36  and  Table  4-37. 


information  on  both  paid  employees  and  payroll  per  employee  for  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  the  United  States  for  both  1954  and  1963.  Appropriate  per 
centage  changes  have  also  been  computed. 


Wholesale  Trade  Variations  in  Washington 

In  accordance  with  the  Census  definition,  there  are  three  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan Areas  in  Washington.  These  are  Seattle -Everett,  Tacoma  aud 
Spokane.  The  economic  and  geographic  factors  which  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  wholesale  trade  centers,  which  in  turn  causes  variations  in  the  importance 
of  wholesale  trade  between  states,  also  explain  to  a considerable  degree  the 
differences  in  the  relative  importance  of  wholesale  trade  centers  within  the 
state.  As  shown  in  Table  4-39,  the  Seattle-Everett  Standard  Metropolitan 


Table  4-39 

POPULATION,  WHOLESALE  SALES  AND  THE  WHOLESALE -RETAIL  RATIO 
FOR  WASHINGTON  AND  PRINCIPAL  METROPOLITAN  AREAS,  1963 


Wholesale  Sales 

Wholesale - 

State  and  Metropolitan 

Population. 

1964 

Sales 

^0  of 

Retail 

Area 

Numbers 

°jo  of  Total 

(millions) 

Total 

Ratio 

Washington  State 

3,012,300 

100.0 

$5,173 

100.0 

1.28 

Seattle-Everett  SMSA 

1,197,500 

39.8 

3,147 

60.8 

1.80 

Spokane  SMSA 

289,200 

9.6 

569 

11.0 

1.54 

Tacoma  SMSA 

344,300 

11.4 

402 

7.8 

0.97 

SOURCES:  Seattle  Area  Industrial  Council,  Our  Growing  Market  (Seattle:  Research  and  Information  Depart- 
nient,  December,  :^964j,  pp.  1-2;  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business: 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office),  Vol.  V.  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics,  pp.  49-6 
and  49-10  to  49-11;  Vol.  11,  Retail  Trade- -Area  Statistics,  pp.  49-12  to  49-17.  Retail  trade  totals  in  millions  of 
dollars  in  1963  were:  Washington- -$4,043;  Seattle-Evereti--$1,748;  Spokane --$370;  Tacoma--$414. 
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Area  contains  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  state's  population  yet  accounts  for 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  wholesale  trade.  The  importance  of 
wholesale  trade  in  this  area  also  accounts  for  the  much  higher  wholesale- 
retail  ratio  in  this  area  (1. 80),  the  wholesale-retail  ratio  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  being  only  1.  28.  Competition  with  other  wholesale  centers  in  nearby 
states  may  limit  the  volume  of  trade  in  cities  located  at  or  near  the  state 
boundary.  For  instance,  the  growing  importance  of  Portland,  Oregon,  as  a 
wholesale  trade  center  on  the  West  Coast  m,ay  be  siphoning  off  wholesale  vol- 
ume that  otherwise  would  move  through  the  Seattle- Everett  or  the  Tacoma 
trade  centers.  The  Portland  SMSA  has  a wholesale- retail  ratio  of  2.  7,  con- 
siderably higher  than  similar  ratios  for  Seattle-Everett  and  Tacoma.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Portland  has  been  increasing  its  wholesale- retail  ratio  at  a 
rate  considerably  faster  than  either  Seattle  or  Spokane.  As  shown  by  Table 
4-40,  the  wholesale- retail  ratio  for  the  Seattle-Everett  SMA  has  remained 


Table  4-40 


» 

T..« 

WHOLESALE -RETAIL  RATIO  FOR  SEATTLE-EVERETT,  TACOMA,  SPOKANE  AND 
PORTLAND  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1963 

Wholesale 

Sales 

Retail 

Sales 

Wholesale - 

(millions) 

(millions) 

Retail  Ratio 

1939 

Seattle-Everett 

$468 

$267 

1.75 

Tacoma 

63 

67 

0.94 

Spokane 

79 

71 

1.11 

Portland 

352 

227 

1.55 

1948 

Seattle-Everett 

1,465 

842' 

1.74 

Tacoma 

219 

215 

1.02 

Spokane 

312 

222 

1.41 

Portland 

1,378 

765 

1.80 

1954 

Seattle-Everett 

1,999 

1,131 

1.77 

Tacoma 

274 

283 

0.97 

Spokane 

412 

314 

1.31 

Portland 

1,840 

905 

2.03 

1958 

Seattle-Everett 

2,565 

1,443 

1.78 

Tacoma 

295 

333 

0.89 

Spokane 

560 

367 

1.53 

Portland 

2,470 

1,039 

2.38 

1963 

Seattle-Everett 

3, 147 

1,74b 

1.80 

Tacoma 

402 

414 

0.97 

Spokane 

569 

370 

1.54 

Portland 

3,465 

1,279 

2.71 

SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade- -Area  Statistics,  1939,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1000  and  1015;  1954, 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-51  to  1-52;  Vol.  IV,  p.  47-13;  1958,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1-50  to  1-52;  1963,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-51  to  1-53; 
Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1939,  Vol.  I,  pt.  3,  pp.  551  and  568;  1954,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-51,  Vol.  II,  p.  47-16; 
1958,  Vol.  I,  p.  1-67;  1963,  Vol.  II,  p.  1-72. 


relatively  constant  since  1939.  Spokane  has  fared  somewhat  better  in  terms  of 
improving  its  wholesale-retail  ratio  but  growth  in  this  index  has  decreased 
considerably  for  Spokane  since  1948.  Portland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown 
considerable  growth  in  its  ratio  from  1939  to  1958.  The  ratio  has  remained 
relatively  stable  during  the  1958  to  1963  period. 

Spokane.  Washington,  is  the  largest  metropolitan  city  in  a vast  geograph- 
ical area  referred  to  as  the  Inland  Empire.  This  region  covers  nearly  all  of 
eastern  Washington  from  north  to  south,  western  Montana  and  northern  Idaho. 
As  the  center  of  such  a vast  economic  and  geographical  region.  Spokane  serves 
as  the  hub  of  wholesale  trade  activity.  However,  this  entire  region  generally 
has  a low  density  of  population,  relatively  few  major  market  areas  or  popula- 
tion centers  and.  hence,  does  not  call  forth  an  unusually  high  level  of  whole-  • 
saling  activity.  However,  Spokane  has-  a wholesale-retail  ratio  considerably 
above  the  state's  average.  Tacoma,  as  shown  by  the  relative  statistics,  is 
largely  dominated  by  the  Seattle-Everett  area,  at  least  in  regard  to  wholesale 
trade  activity.  Tacoma  has  11.4  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  population  but 
does  7.  8 per  cent  of  total  wholesale  sales  and  has  a wholesale -retail  ratio 

of  0.  97.  Given  the  continued  growth  and  development  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, both  the  Seattle-Everett  and  Spokane  areas  would  appear  to  have  bright  fu- 
tures as  wholesaling  trade  centers.^ 

One  should  not  be  left  with  the  impression,  however,  that  only  Seattle 
and  Spokane  have  any  real  future  in  wholesale  trade  developments.  As  was 
stated  earlier  in  this  section,  where  wholesalers  specialize  in  selling  to 
industrial  users  such  as  manufacturers'  branches  and  offices,  the  degree  of 
concentration  appears  greatly  pronounced.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  re- 
garding Seattle  and  Spokane.  On  the  other  hand  where  wholesalers  cater  to 
retail  buyers,  especially  in  convenience  and  shopping  goods  lines,  their  con- 
centration is  considerably  less.  Therefore,  as  population  and  trade  centers 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  expand,  there  should  exist  ample  opportunity  for 
wholesale  trade  to  expand  and  develop  likewise.  If  a generalization  were  to 
d^^wn,  it  would  be  that  Seattle  and  Spokane  are  likely  to  remain  the  major 
or  primary  wholesale  distribution  centers  for  the  state.  Secondary  centers 
which  are  likely  to  grow  in  the  future  would  include  such  cities  as  Yakima, 
Pasco-Kennewick,  Wenatchee  and  perhaps  others. 

As  Table  4-41  shows  there  are  presently  nine  counties  out  of  the  thirty- 
nine  counties  of  the  state  which  have  a higher  wholesale- retail  ratio  than  the 
state  average.  This  table  also  shows"  a considerable  variation  in  the  wholesale- 
retail  ratio  among  counties  from  the  period  T954  to  1963.  The  counties  with 
wholesale -retail  ratios  exceeding  the  state's  as  a whole  are:  Adams,  Chelan, 

Douglas,  Garfield,  King,  Lincoln,  Skamania,  Spokane  and  Whitman.  The 
high  ratios  for  King  and  Spokane  have  already  been  accounted  for.  Douglas, 
Grant,  Lincoln  and  Adams  counties  have  increased  their  wholesale- retail 
ratio  largely  as  a result  of  expanding  the  base  of  their  agricultural  economy 
to  a considerable  degree  via  irrigation.  Chelan  County  which  contains 
Wenatchee  has  already  been  listed  as  a secondary  wholesale  center  of  in- 
creasing economic  potential.  Skamania  and  Garfield  have  higher  wholesale- 
retail  ratios  for  perhaps  peculiar  reasons.  In  the  case  of  Garfield,  a rather 
la^ge  number  of  retail  shoppers  may  find  Whitman  County  facilities  more 
adequate  and  extensive  thus  reducing  the  retail  sales  figures  for  this  county 
and  significantly  altering  the  wholesale- retail  ratio.  Such  may  also  be  the 
case  regarding  Skamania  County  in  relation  to  Clark  County.  A heavy  con- 
centration in  one  crop  could  also  partially  explain  a large  wholesale-retail 
ratio  as  is  the  case  with  Skamania  and  cranberries  and  perhaps  Garfield  with 
green  peas. 
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Table  4-41 


WHOLESALE  SALES,  RETAIL  SALES  AND  WHOLESALE -RETAIL  RATIO  OF  SALES  FOR 
WASHINGTON  STATE  BY  COUNTY.  1954  AND  1963 


(thousands  of  dollars) 


Wholesale  Sales 


County 

1954 

1963 

Total  State 

3,457,631 

5,172,895 

Adams 

11,364 

28,208 

Asotin 

(D) 

5,076 

Benton 

18,331 

24,380 

Chelan 

80,306 

130,094 

Clallam 

12,719 

16,113 

Clark 

97,916 

56,101 

Columbia 

(D) 

8,585 

Cowlitz 

14,550 

33,137 

Douglas 

(D) 

11,057 

Ferry 

1,185 

612 

Franklin 

22,070 

31,824 

Garfield 

(D) 

7,654 

Grant 

23,877 

41,874 

Grays  Harbor 

24,698 

42,461 

Island 

1,630 

1,782 

Jefferson 

1,331 

1,753 

King 

1,953,677 

3,033,448 

Kitsap 

20,049 

18,011 

Kittitas 

8,316 

11,820 

Klickitat 

8,068 

5,087 

Lewis 

20,281 

27,263 

Lincoln 

19,166 

35,220 

Mason 

3,141 

8,554 

Okanogan 

20,082 

27,967 

Pacific 

4,434 

6.145 

Pend  Oreille 

(D) 

1,406 

Pierce 

273,524 

401,946 

San  Juan 

(D) 

1,183 

Skagit 

22,360 

28,532 

Skamania 

(D) 

6,437 

Snohomish 

45,301 

113,091 

Spokane 

411,977 

569,000 

Stevens 

3,087 

7,274 

Thurston 

16,370 

34,832 

Wahkiakum 

(D) 

473 

Walla  Walla 

56,896 

62,485 

Whatcom 

41,292 

49,296 

Whitman 

28,392 

55,275 

Yakima 

175,037 

227,439 

Retail  Sales 

Wholesale 

-Retail 

1954 

1963  > 

1954 

1963 

2,873,694 

4,042,629 

1.2 

1.3 

13,227 

18,878 

0.9 

1.5® 

5,547 

7,184 

(D) 

0.7 

66,206 

78,312 

0.3 

0.3 

57,578 

64,571 

1.4 

2.0® 

30,513 

41,212 

0.4 

0.4 

70,842 

106,051 

1.4 

0.5 

6,044 

8,596 

(D) 

1.0 

54,267 

82,109 

0.3 

0.4 

6,012 

7,571 

(D) 

1.5® 

1,693 

1,899 

0.7 

0.3 

33,067 

47,734 

0.7 

0.7 

5,346 

4,735 

(D) 

1.6® 

40,112 

67,092 

0.6 

0.6 

60,089 

78,051 

0.4 

0.5 

8,712 

16,448 

0.2 

0.1 

7,246 

9,461 

0.2 

0.2 

1,008,056 

1,524,673 

1.9 

2.0® 

78,035 

100,482 

0.3 

0.2 

23,971 

30,995 

0.3 

0.4 

10,600 

12,975 

0.8 

0.4 

47.256 

61,771 

0.4 

0.4 

15,673 

14,340 

1.2 

2.5a 

12,569 

17 , 648 

0.2 

0.5 

24,481 

29,111 

0.8 

1.0 

13,257 

16,448 

0.3 

0.4 

7.227 

5,891 

(D) 

0.2 

283,244 

413,799 

1.0 

1.0 

2,118 

3,605 

(D) 

0.3 

52,865 

73,057 

0.4 

0.4 

2,343 

2,611 

(D) 

2.5a 

123,331 

223,145 

0.4 

0.5 

313,703 

370,246 

1.3 

1.5® 

14,853 

16,716 

0.2 

0.4 

52,640 

79,796 

0.3 

0.4 

1,884 

2,297 

(D) 

0.2 

47,170 

64,465 

1.2 

1.0 

79,398 

98 , 123 

0.5 

0.5 

34,130 

40,896 

0.8 

1.4® 

158,389 

202,635 

1.1 

1.1 

(D)  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure. 

^Ratios  greater  than  state  ratio. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
,^^S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  47-6  to  47-7;  1963, 

Vol.  V,  pp.  49-8  to  49-9;  Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  II,  pp.  47-6  to  47-8;  1963,  Vol.  II,  pp.  49-8 
to  49-10. 
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Wholesale  Sales  by  Kind  of  Business:  The  preparation  and  completion  of 

a study  of  this  type  always  confronts  one  with  the  possibility  that  some  taste 
will  be  left  unsatisfied.  And  while  this  is  a comprehensive  undertaking,  some 
effort  will  now  be  made  to  report  the  status  of  wholesale  trade  by  kind  of  busi- 
ness. "Kind  of  business"  is  a Census  reporting  category  which  conforms  quite 
closely  to  what  in  business  is  most  frequently  referred  to  as  product  line. 

Table  4-42  shows  the  absolute  dollar  figures  of  wholesale  sales  for  the 
entire  state  and  for  the  major  wholesaling  trade  centers  and  further  shows  the 
percentage  distribution  of  wholesale  sales  for  Washington  and  for  the  major 
wholesale  trade  centers. 


Table  4-42 

WHOLESALE  SALES  FOR  WASHINGTON  AND  MET.ROPOUTAN  AREAS  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1963 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Kind  of  Business 

WashinKton 

% Distri- 
bution 

Seattle- 

Everett 

% Distri- 
bution 

Spokane 

% Distri- 
bution 

Tacoma 

% Distri- 
bution 

Total 

5;T73 

100.  0 

3,  147 

100.0 

569.  0 

100.  0 

401.9 

100.  0 

Groceries,  meats 

871 

16.  8 

533 

16.9 

147.8 

26.  0 

101.  9 

25.4 

Farm  products  (edible) 

372 

• 7. 2 

95 

3.0 

20.  5 

5.  1 

Beer,  wine,  distilled  spirits 

81 

1.  6 

41 

. 1.3 

5.  8 

1.  0 

7.9 

2.  0 

Drugs,  chemicals 

“ 190 

3.  7 

153 

4.9 

11.4 

2.  0 

10.  5 

2.6 

Tobacco  and  products 

42 

0.  8 

19 

0.  6 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

Dry  goods,  apparel 

48 

0.  9 

42 

1.  3 

4.0 

0.  7 

(D) 

(D) 

Furniture 

91 

1.8 

82 

2.  6 

6.  0 

1.  1 

2.  7 

0.  7 

Paper  and  products 

155 

3.  0 

101 

3.2 

11.  1 

2.  0 

21.4 

5.3 

Farm  products  (raw  materials) 

274 

5.  3 

33 

1.0 

22.9 

4.  0 

(D) 

(D) 

Automotive  equipment 

408 

7.9 

319 

10.  1 

39.  1 

* 6.9 

14.  6 

3.  6 

Electrical  products 

332 

6.4 

273 

8.  7 

33.4 

5.9 

12.  3 

3.  1 

Hardware 

152 

2.9 

97 

3.  1 

22.  5 

4.  0 

16.9 

4.  2 

Lumber 

583 

11.3 

379 

12.  0 

60.  3 

10.  6 

104.  2 

'25.  9 

Machinery,  supplies 

538 

10.4 

384 

12.  2 

82.  6 

14.  5 

18.4 

4.  6 

Metals,  metalwork 

206 

4.  0 

175 

5.  6 

12.4 

2.  2 

3.  1 

0.  8 

Waste  materials 

37 

0.  7 

30 

1.  0 

(D) 

(D) 

3.  0 

0.  7 

Other 

406 

7.  8 

231 

7.3 

71.3 

12.  5 

21.  6 

5.4 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

387 

7.5 

159 

5.  1 

30.5 

5.4 

32.  1 

8.  0 

(D)  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure. 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business:  1963  (Washington,  D.  C. : U.  S. 

Government  Printing  Office),  Vol,  V,  Wholesale  Jrade*-Area  Statistics,  pp.  49-6  and  49-10  to  49-12. 


Table  4-43  reports  Washington  metropolitan  area  sales  as  a per  cent  of 
total  state  sales  by  kind  of  business.  This  is  a most  revealing  and  dramatic 
table  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  nearly  overwhelming  importance  and  influence 
of  the  Seattle-Everett  area  on  wholesale  sales  in  nearly  all  product  categories 
for  the  state  as  a whole. 


The  Service  Trades 

The  service  trades  are  an  extensive  and  conglomerate  part  of  the  United 
States  business  scene.  Much  confusion  arises  from  this  conglomerate  aspect 
of  the  service  trade  industry.  There  are  many  kinds  of  services  sold  to  many 
different  kinds  of  buyers  and  users.  In  the  main,  however,  the  service  trade 
industry  can  be  classified  into  two  major  categories:  consumer  services  and 
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Table  4-43 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  WHOLESALE  SALES  AS  A PER  CENT  OF 
STATE  SALES  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1963 


Seattle - 


Kind  of  Business 

Washington 

Everett 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Total 

100 

60.8 

11.0 

7.8 

Groceries,  meats 

100 

61. 2\ 

11.9 

11.7 

Farm  products  (edible) 

100 

25. s3 

5.5 

Beer,  wine,  distilled  spirits 

100 

50.6 

7.2 

9.8 

Drugs,  chemicals 

100 

80.5 

6.0 

5.5 

Tobacco  and  products 

100 

45.2 

(D) 

(D) 

Dry  goods,  apparel 

100 

87.5 

8.3 

(D) 

Furniture 

100 

90.1 

6.6 

3.0 

Paper  and  products 

100 

65.2 

7.2 

13.8 

Farm  products  (raw  materials) 

100 

12.0 

8.4 

(D) 

Automotive  equipment 

100 

78.2 

9.6 

3.6 

Electrical  products 

100 

82.2 

10.1 

3.7 

Hardware 

100 

63.8 

14.8 

11.1 

Lumber 

100 

65.0 

10.3 

17.9 

Machinery,  supplies 

100 

7i;4 

15.4 

3.4 

Metals,  metalwork 

100 

85.0 

6.0 

1.5 

Waste  materials 

100 

81.1 

(D) 

8.1 

Other 

100 

56.9 

17.6 

5.3 

Petroleum  bulk  plants 

100 

41.1 

7.9 

8.3 

(D)  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure. 
SOURCE:  Computed  from  Table  4-42. 


business  services.  As  would  be  expected,  consumer  services  are  those  pur- 
chased by  ultimate  consumers  for  their  own  personal  satisfaction.  Business 
services,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  purchased  by  business  firms  for  use 
in  facilitating  the  operation  of  the  business.  These  expenditures  then  become, 
for  the  business  firms,  expense  items. 

Ideally,  our  concern  with  the  service  trade  industries  encompasses  a 
survey  of  that  entire  area  of  services  included  under  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  items  70-89.  This  division  includes  establishments  prijnarily 
in  rendering  a wide  variety  of  services  to  individuals  and  business 
establishments.  Hotels  and  other  lodging  places,  establishments  providing 
personal  service,  repair  and  amusement  services,  medical,  legal,  engineering 
and  other  professional  services,  educational  institutions,  non-profit  member- 
ship organizations  and  other  miscellaneous  services  are  included. 


However,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  data,  consistency  problems 
and  the  general  untidyness  of  information  pertaining  to  the  service  trade  in- 
dustry, this  may  prove  to  be  an  all-too-ambitious  task.  Consequently,  neces- 
sity will  force  the  use  of  a procrustean  bed  approval  for  the  treatment  of  this 
area. 
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Definitions 


Because  so  much  of  the  terminology  of  this  area  suffers  from  a lack  of 
precise  meaning,  explicit  definitions  of  several  of  the  frequently  employed 
terms  may  be  in  order. 

Service s refers  to  intangibles  for  which  consumers  and  business  make 
expenditures.  They  include  all  expenditures  made  by  consumers  and  business 
firms  for  which  no  physical  commodity  is  received. 

Service  establishment  is  a business  firm  primarily  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  a service,  i.  e.  , an  intangible  commodity. 

Similarly,  the  service  trade  industry  is  the  total  firms  or  aggregate  of 
service  establishments. 


The  Structure  of  the  Service  Trades  Industry 

As  was  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  section,  the  service  trades  in- 
dustry represents  a conglomerate  of  service  establishments  catering  to  a 
diverse  and  heterogeneous  market.  The  "product"  sold,  that  is  ^le  service 
commodities  marketed,  range  from  such  mundane  items  as  hair  ^ts  and 
pressed  trousers  to  the  management  of  a large  industrial  firm's  legal  affairs. 
Unfortunately,  our  mechanisms  for  gathering  and  reporting  information  per- 
taining to  business  enterprise  has  done  less  than  a sufficient  job  for  the  serv- 
ice trades  classifications.  Considering  the  whole  of  the  service  trades  as 
SIC  classifications  70-89,  the  Census  of  Business  gathers  information  only 
for  the  classifications  70  through  79  or  the  categories  listed  as  follows: 

70  - Hotels  and  other  lodging  places 

72  - Personal  services 

73  - Miscellaneous  business  services 

75  - Automobile  repair,  services  and  garages 

76  - Miscellaneous  repair  services 

78  - Motion  pictures 

79  " Amusement  and  recreation  services 

The  following  SIC  classifications  are  thus  omitted  from  Census  of  Busi- 
ness statistics: 

80  - Medical  and  health  services 

81  - Legal  services 

82  - Educational  services 

84  - Museums,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens 

86  - Nonprofit  rnembership  organizations 

88t  - Private  households 

89  - Miscellaneous  services 

or  course  the  omission  of  these  latter  classifications  is  a rather  serious 
one  and  does  impair,  to  a degree,  the  utility  of  a study  which  wishes  to  report 
on  the  overall  service  trades  industry.  However,  the  magnitude  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  trade  industry  is  largely  determined  by  those  areas  or 
classifications  for  which  we  do  have  significant  and  adequate  data.  The  relative 
magnitude  and  importance  of  those  areas  for  which  we  do  not  have  Census  of 
Business  statistics  or  other  data  can  be  inferred  or  deduced  by  examining 
information  available  from  other  sources. 
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Our  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  service  trade  industry  shall 
consist  of  an  examination  of  the  size  of  the  service  trade  industry  in  terms  of 
sales  volume,  establishments,  and  number  of  employees.  The  size  and 
significance  of  the  various  establishments  in  terms  of  sales  and  employees 
shall  be  scrutinized  and,  finally,  an  examination  of  the  forces  behind  the 
growth  and:,d,evelopment  of  the  service  trade  industry  will  be  explored. 

Sales  by  Service  Establishments 

Sales  volume  is  considered  an  important  index  of  the  economic  contribu- 
tion and  significance  of  a given  distributive  segment  of  our  economy.  The 
service  trade  industries  are  no  exception.  Sales  volume  has  grown  steadily 
among  most  types  of  service  trade  establishments,  and  growth  has  been 
dramatic  and  accelerated  in  several  categories . Table  4-44  is  a visual  ex- 
position pertaining  to  growth  and  change  regarding  sales  volume  in  service 
trade  industries,  SIC  categories  70-79.  These  are  presented  in  1957-59 
dollars  to  offset  or  deflate  the  effects  of  price  level  changes  as  well  as  in 
current  dollars . The  retail  price  index  is  weighted  somewhat  more  heavily 
with  physical  commodities  than  with  services,  and  this  may  inject  some  slight 
bias  in  our  deflated  figures.  This  is  not  considered  a major  problem,  how- 
ever, nor  sufficient  cause  to  deter  us  from  using  the  index  for  our  general 
purpose. 

Sales  volume  in  1957-59  dollars  for  these  categories  of  service  trade 
has  increased  considerably  from  1948  to  1963,  moving  from  just  slightly  more 
than  $16  billion  in  1948  to  nearly  $42  billion  in  1963  in  constant  dollars.  Most 
of  this  increase  came  about  as  a result  of  the  generally  increasing  affluence 
of  the  United  States  during  this  period.  Personal  services  represented  the 
largest  single  category  of  expenditures  in  1948.  Establishments  in  this  category 
are  primarily  engaged  in  providing  services  involving  the  care  of  the  person 
or  his  apparel  such  as  laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing  plants,  photographic 
studios,  barber  and  beauty  shops,  and  cleaning  and  pres  sing  shops . By  1963, 
this  category  no  longer  was  dominant  among  the  service  trade  industries  having 
been  replaced  by  the  miscellaneous  business  services  category  which  includes 
establishments  such  as  advertising  agencies,  consumer  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies and  other  establishments  providing  services  on  a fee  or  contract  basis 
and  not  otherwise  classified. 

Sales  of  all  service  trade  industries  dramatically  increased  during  the 
period  1948-54.  This,  of  course,  includes  the  accelerated  growth  period  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II.  Percentage  increases  in  all  categories 
shown  in  Table  4-44  reflect  these  dramatic  increases.  For  instance,  miscel- 
laneous business  services  increased  247.0  per  cent  in  1954  over  1948.  This 
undoubtedly  reflects  something  about  the  overall  growth  in  United  Sta»tes  busi- 
ness enterprise  generally  during  this  period  and  the  increasing  tendency  of 
busines s toward  the  use  of  "specialized"  providers  of  essential  business  serv- 
ices. Other  changes  in  the  mix  of  service  industry  activities  reflect  other 
more  fundamental  changes  in  the  character  of  business  and  consumer  behavior. 

Quite  substantial  changes  in  the  automobile  repair,  services  and  garages 
category  can  be  witnessed.  Receipts  in  this  category  increased  by  61.  1 per 
cent  between  1954  and  1958  and  by  33.4  per  cent  between  1958  and  1963.  This 
change,  no  doubt,  was  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  increased  incidence  of 
automobile  ownership  and  the  increased  number  of  automatic  appliances  which 
grace  the  homes  of  U,  S.  consumers.  As  even  more  complicated  applian-ces 


Table  4-4^1 


RliClilPTS  01*  SI-UvCTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  194S-G3 


Receipts 

Retail 

Receipts 

Kind  of 

(millions 

Price 

(millions 

Business 

of  current 

Index 

of  1957-59 

as  a % 

% 

Year  and  Kind  of  Business 

dollars) 

1957-59=100 

dollars) 

of  Total 

Change 

1948 

Total  selected  services  receipts 

13,619 

83.8 

16,252 

100.0 

HoieJs,  other  lodcjiny  places 

2.368 

2,826 

17.4 

Personal  services 

4,440 

5,298 

32.6 

Miscellaneous  business  serviees 

1,630 

1,945 

12.0 

Automobile  repair,  services,  ijarages 

1,561 

1,863 

11.5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

947 

1.  130 

7,0)..,. 

A- 

Motion  pictures 

1,614 

1,926 

11.9 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

1,059 

1,264 

7.8 

1954  over 

1954 

1948 

Total  selected  services  receipts 

23,508 

93,6 

25 . 1 15 

100.0 

54.5 

Hotels,  other  lodying  places 

3,027 

3,234 

12.9 

14.4 

Personal  services 

5,773 

6. 168 

24.6 

16.4 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

6.317 

6.749 

26.9 

247.0 

Autotiiobile  repair,  services,  garages 

2,223 

2,375 

9.5 

27.5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

1,796 

1,919 

7.6 

69.8 

Motion  pictures 

2,352 

2,513 

10.0 

30.5 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

2,021 

2,159 

8.6 

70.8 

1958  over 

1958 

1954 

Total  selected  services  receipts 

32,376 

100.7 

32,151 

100.0 

28.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

3,888 

3,861 

12.0 

19.4 

Personal  services 

7,394 

7.343 

22.8 

19.0 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

9,897 

9,828 

30.6 

45.6 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

3,853 

3,826 

11.9 

61.1 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

2,262 

2,246 

7.0 

17.0 

Motioti  pictures 

2,421 

2,404 

7.5 

(4.3) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

2,661 

2,643 

8.2 

22.4 

1963  over 

1963^ 

1958 

Total  selected  services  receipts 

44. 586 

106.7 

41,786 

100.0 

30.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

5,049 

4,732 

11.3 

22.6 

Personal  services 

9, 163 

8,588 

20.6 

17.0 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

15,193 

14,239 

34.1 

44.9 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

5,444 

5,102 

12.2 

33.4 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

3.022 

2.832 

6.8 

26. 1 

Motion  pictures 

2,725 

2,554 

6.1 

6.2 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

3,990 

3.739 

8.9 

41.5 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

These  states  are 

not 

included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services- 

■-Summary  Statistics 

, 1948,  Vol.  VII, 

pp.  0.02 

to  0.04; 

1954,  Vol.  V,  pp,  1-4  to  1-5;  1958, 

Vol.  V,  pp.  Ir 

6 to 

1-7;  1963,  Vol. 

VI.  pp.  1-7  to  1 

-8. 

become  available,  the  need  for  increased  service  centers  would  appear  war- 
ranted. However,  with  improvements  in  automobile  manufacturing  technology 
and  the  tendency  for  five-year  or  50,  000-mile  warranties  to  inc r ease,  decreases 
in  expenditures  for  auto  repair  services  become  a distinct  possibility.  This 
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might  be  offset,  however,  by  an  increasing  accident  rate  plus  the  greater 
number  of  automobiles  being  driven.  The  miscellaneous  repair  service  cate- 
gory has  also  shown  substantial  growth  increasing  by  17.0  per  cent  between 
1954  and  1958  and  by  26.  1 per  cent  between  1958  and  1963. 

Motion  picture  sales  receipts  have  generally  been  the  most  sluggish  cate- 
gory, especially  from  about  1954,  due  of  course  to  the  advent  of  television. 

Yet,  expenditures  for  the  general  category  of  amusement  and  recreation  have 
increased  spectacularly.  This  reflects  perhaps  the  consumer's  increased 
economic  affluence  and  his  greater  amount  of  leisure  time. 

Thus,  service  trade  industries  capture  a rather  significant  portion  of 
the  consumer's  dollar.  And  considering  several  trends  underway  at  present 
such  as  increased  earnings,  shorter  work  weeks,  increased  leisure  time  and 
the  tendency  to  live  in  urban  areas,  this  industry  may  soon  capture  an  even 
larger  share  of  each  consumer's  total  expenditure. 


Employment  in  Service  Trades  Industry 

Another  measure  of  considerable  importance  when  evaluating  a given 
economic  activity  is  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  that  activity.  The 
rationale  of  this  is  perhaps  that  those  employed  generate  incomes,  and  these 
incomes  find  their  way  into  the  overall  general  income  streams  adding 
to  the  overall  purchasing  power  or  demand  for  the  economic  unit  in 
question. 

Table  4-45  shows  employment  data  for  the  same  industry  classifications 
reported  in  Table  4-44.  As  can  be  seen,  personal  services  dominates  the 
employment  statistics  rather  completely;  and  while  miscellaneous  business 
services  outstripped  personal  services  in  sales  volume  increases  from  1948 
to  1963,  such  has  also  been  the  case  in  terms  of  employment  figures.  In 
number  of  persons  employed,  the  categories  of  miscellaneous  business  serv- 
ices and  automobile  repair,  services  and  garages  now  account  for  a substan- 
tially larger  proportion  of  the  total  than  they  did  in  1948  and  1954.  These  two 
categories  respectively  accounted  for  17.  1 and  6.7  per  cent  in  1954.  In  1963, 
after  only  a ten-year  period,  these  categories  respectively  accounted  for  26.8 
and  8.8  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  (1954-63)  the  personal  services 
category  declined  from  34.  7 per  cent  of  the  total  to  29.  3 per  cent.  Employment 
trends  in  the  motion  picture  category  and  the  amusement  and  recreation  serv- 
ices category  have  paralleled  rather  closely  the  developments  in  sales  figures 
reported  in  Table  4-44. 


Service  Trade  Industry  ^Establishments 

Some  insight  into  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  service  trade  indus- 
tries can  be  had  by  examining  growth  and  development  in  the  total  number  of 
establishments  representing  these  categories.  Again,  we  are  reporting  SIC 
categories  70-79  and  for  the  census  years  1948-63.  Table  4-46  reports  these 
statistics.  In  1948  the  predominant  category  in  number  of  establishments  was 
the  personal  services  category  accounting  for  52.  9 per  cent  of  the  total.  By 
1963,  this  figure  had  dropped  to  42.  1 per  cent.  The  categories  of  continued 
importance  are  the  miscellaneous  business  service  category,  automobile 
repair,  services  and  garages  category,  and  the  miscellaneous  repair  services 
category. 
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Table  4-45 


PAID  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1948-63 

^ ^ 


Kind  of 

Paid 

Business 

Employees^' 

as  a <y<) 

Year  and  Kind  of  Business 

J 

(thousands) 

of  Total 

Change 

1948 

Total  selected  services  employment 

2, 100 

100.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

415 

19.8 

Personal  services 

851 

40.5 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

243 

11.6 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

154 

7.3 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

95 

4.5 

Motion  pictures 

187 

8.9 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

155 

7.4 

1954  over 

1954 

1948 

Total  selected  services  employment 

2,362 

100.0 

“TO — 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

420 

17.8 

1.2 

Personal  services 

820 

34.7 

(3.6) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

405 

17.1 

66.7 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

157 

6.7 

*1.9 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

126 

5.3 

32.6 

Motion  pictures 

208 

8.8 

11.2 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

225 

9.5 

45.2 

1958  over 

1958 

1954 

Total  selected  services  employment 

2,889 

100.0 

22.3 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

502 

17.4 

19.5 

Personal  services 

919 

31.8 

12.1 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

617 

21.3 

52.3 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages  . 

256 

8.9 

63.1 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

134 

4.6 

6.3 

Motion  pictures 

196 

6.8 

(5.8) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

265 

9.2 

17.8 

1963  over 

1963 

1958 

Total  selected  services  employment 

3,262 

100.0 

12.9 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

526 

16.1 

4.8 

Personal  services 

954 

29.3 

3.8 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

875 

26.8 

41.8 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

288 

8.8 

12.5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

162 

5.0 

20.9 

Motion  pictures 

162 

5.0 

(17.3) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

295 

9.0 

11.3 

^Workweek  ended  nearest  November  15. 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D,  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services--Summary  Statistics,  1948,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  0.02  to  0.04; 
1954,  Vol.  V.  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1958,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-6  to  1-7;  1963,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-7  to  1-8. 
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Table  4-46 


ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1948-63 

Year  and  Kind  of  Business 

Establishments 

(thousands) 

Kind  of 
Btisiness 
as  a °/o 
of  Total 

°Jo  Change 

1948 

Total  selected  services 

665.5 

100.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

55.6 

8.4 

Personal  services 

352.0 

52.9 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

32.0 

4.8 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

95.5 

14.4 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

80.0 

12.0 

Motion  pictures 

18.6 

2.8 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

31.7 

4.8 

1954 

Total  selected  services 

785.6 

100.0 

1954  over 
1948 
18.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

67.0 

8.5 

20.5 

Personal  services 

348.8 

44.4 

(0.9) 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

88.7 

11.3 

177.2 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

94.3 

12.0 

(1.3) 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

113.4 

14.4 

41.8 

Motion  pictures 

20.8 

2.7 

11.8 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

52.5 

6.7 

65.6 

1958 

Total  selected  services 

975.2 

100.0 

1958  over 
1954 
24. 1 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

85.6 

8.8 

27.8 

Personal  services 

411.5 

42.2 

18.0 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

113.9 

' 11.7 

28.4 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

125.2 

12.8 

32.8 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

144.8 

14.8 

27.7 

Motion  pictures 

19.5 

2.0 

(6.2) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

74.7 

7.7 

42.3 

1963‘' 

Total  selected  services 

1,061.7 

100.0 

1963  over 
1958 
8.9 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

84.7 

8.0 

(1.1) 

Personal  services 

447.  1 

42.1 

8.7 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

147.7 

13.9 

29.7 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

139.6 

13. 1 

11.5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

146.8 

13.8 

1.4 

Motion  pictures 

16.4 

1.5 

(15.9) 

Airusement  and  recreation  services 

79.5 

7.5 

6.4 

‘’Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  suites  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services--Summary  Statistics,  1948,  Vol.  Vll,  pp.  0.02  to  0.04; 
1954,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1958,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-6  to  1-7;  1963,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-7  to  1-8. 
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per  cent  of  total  establishments.  However,  by  1963  these  categories  had  in- 
creased respectively  to  13.  9,  13.  1 and  13.  8 per  cent  of  total  establishments. 
Notice  that  establishments  as  a per  cent  of  total  in  the  latter  two  categories 
have  remained  nearly  constant  while  the  big  growth  in  establishments  relatively 
has  been  in  the  miscellaneous  business  service  category.  One  would  postulate 
that  the  reasons  or  explanations  underlining  these  changes  in  establishments 
data  would  coincide  closely  with  the  reasons  advanced  for  changes  in  sales 
and  employment  statistics. 

Table  4-47  is  an  attempt  to  condense  in  one  visual  presentation  the 
changes  in  sales  volume,  employment  and  establishment  statistics  for  the 
service  trade  industry  classifications  with  which  we  are  concerned. 


The  SIC  Categories  of  Service  Trade  Industries  80-89 

At  the  outset  of  this  presentation,  the  objective  of  treating  the,  service 
trades  industry  including  SIC  categories  70-89  was  stated.  Yet  the  treatment 
of  the  service  trades  industry  to  this  juncture  has  included  only  SIC  categories 
70-79.  Consequently,  the  study  lacks  a degree  of  completeness.  The  reason 
for  this  gap  in  the  study  was  largely  explained  earlier;  n'^mely,  the  unavaila- 
bility of  the  data  in  any  suitable  and  comparable  form. 

The  SIC  categories  80,  81,  82,  84,  86,  89  constitute  unquestionably  an 
important  component  of  economic  activity.  As  a naatter  of  fact,  the  essence 
of  these  categories  would  constitute  the  heart  of  the  professional  structure 
of  an  economic  unit.  The  important  categories  of  this  unreported  area  are 
medical  and  other  health  services  (80),  legal  services  (81),  educational  serv- 
ices (82),  and  miscellaneous  services  (89).  The  two  remaining  classifications, 
museums,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  (84)  and  nonprofit  membership 
organizations  (86),  seemingly  would  be  less  important  both  in  terms  of  receipts 
and  employees. 

Some  rather  crude  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  SIC  cate- 
gories 80-89  will  now  be  attempted. 

Employment:  Table  4-48  presents  selected  employment  data  for  totals 

which  parallel  SIC  categories  80,  81,  82,  86,  88  and  89.  Categories  88,  80, 

81  and  86  are  complete  and  conform  closely  with  SIC  categories.  Categories 

82  and  89  are  only  partially  complete  due  to  a variation  in  gathering  and  re- 
porting between  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  and  Census  agencies. 

Total  services  industries  employment,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  the 
Survey  of  Current  Business  and  includes  roughly  the  whole  range  of  SIC  cate 
gories  70-89!  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Census  of  Business  gathers  service 
industry  data  only  for  SIC  categories  70-79.  As  reported  by  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  total  employment  in  the  service  trade  industry  in  1963 
amounted  to  approximately  10,  050,  000  persons.  Total  employment  in  the 
service  industries  increased  by  17  per  cent  in  1963  over  1958.  The  largest 
gains  in  employment  in  these  industries  percentage- wise  was  in  1958  over 
1954.  During  this  period,  employment  increased  by  20.  6 per  cent.  The 
largest  individual  gains  in  1963  over  1958  were  in  the  respective  categories 
of  legal  services,  medical  and  other  health  services,  and  educational  services. 
Notice  that  the  category,  other  service  industries,  refers  generally  to  SIC 
categories  70-79  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Business.  These  categories 
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Table  4-47  ^ 

RECEIPTS,  PAID  EMPLOYEES  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FORTHE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1948-63 


Receipts 

Paid 

Receipts  per 

Receipts  per 

(millions 

Employees 

Establishments 

Employee 

Establishment 

Year  and  Kind  of  Business 

57-59  dollars) 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

(57-59  dollars) 

(57-59  dollars) 

1948 

Total  selected  services 

16,252 

2,100 

665.5 

7,739 

24,421 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

2,826 

415 

55.6  . 

6,810 

50,827 

Personal  services 

5,298 

851 

. 352.0 

6,226 

15,051 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

1,944 

243 

32.0 

8,00*0 

60,750 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

1,863 

154 

95.5 

12,097 

19,508 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

1,130 

95 

80.0 

11,895 

14,125 

Motion  pictures 

1,926 

187 

18.6 

10,299 

103,548 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

1,263 

155 

31.7 

8, 148 

39,842 

1954 

Total  selected  services 

25,116 

2,362 

785.6 

10,633 

31,970 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

3,234 

420 

67.0 

7,700 

48,269 

Personal  services 

6, 168 

820 

348.8 

7,522 

17,683 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

6,749 

405 

88.7 

16,664 

76,088 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

2,375 

157 

94.3 

15, 127 

25,186 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

1,919 

126 

113.4 

15,230 

16,922 

Motion  pictures 

1,747 

208 

20.8 

8,399 

83,990 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

2,925 

225 

52.5 

13,000 

55,714 

1958 

Total  selected  services 

32, 149 

2,889 

975.2 

11, 128 

32,967 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

3,861 

502 

85.6 

7,691 

45,105 

Personal  services 

7,342 

919 

411.5 

7,989 

17 , 842 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

9,827 

617 

113.9 

15,927 

86,277 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

3,826 

256 

125.2 

14,945 

30,559 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

2,246 

134 

144.8 

16,761 

15,511 

Motion  pictures 

2,404 

196 

19.5 

12,265 

123,282 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

2,642 

265 

74.7 

9,970 

35,368 

1963^ 

Total  selected  services 

41,787 

3,262 

1,061.7 

12,810 

39,359 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

4,732 

526 

84.7 

8,996 

55,868 

Personal  services 

8,588 

954 

447.1 

9,002 

19,208 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

14,239 

875 

147.7 

16,273 

96,405 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

5,102 

288 

139.6 

17,715 

36,547 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

2,832 

162 

146.8 

17,481 

19,292 

Motion  pictures 

2,554 

162 

16.4 

15,765 

155,732 

Amusements  and  recreation  services 

3,740 

295 

79.5 

12,678 

47,044 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are 

not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  Table  4-44,  Column  (3);  Table  4-45;  and  Table  4 

-46. 

accounted  for  38.9  per  cent  of  total  services  industries  employment  as  re- 
^ ported  by  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  in  1948,  35.  8 per  cent  in  1954,  33.  2 
per  cent  in  1958  and  33.9  per  cent  in  1963.  The  general  conclusion  regarding 
employment,  therefore,  would  be  that  SIC  categories  80,  81,  82,  86,  88  and 
89  account  for  a larger  percentage  of  total  services  industry  employment  than 
categories  70  through  79. 
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Table  4-48 

EMPLOYEES  IN  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1948-63 


Year  and  Kind  of  Business 


Kind  of 
Business 

Employees^  as  a <7o 

(thousands)  of  Total 


1948 

Total  service  industries  employment^ 
Private  households 
Medical  and  other  health  services 
Legal  services 

Engineering  and  other  professional  services 
Educational  services 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Other  service  industries 


6,441 

1,888 

818 

121 

106 

400 

602 

2,506 


100.0 

29.3 

12.7 

1.9 

1.6 

6.2 

9.3 

38.9 


1954 

Total  service  industries  employment 
Private  households 
Medical  and  other  health  services 
Legal  services 

Engineering  and  other  professional  services 
Educational  services 
Nonprofit  membership  organizations 
Other  service  industries 


7,124 

1,985 

1,204 

149 

167 

454 

615 

2,550 


100.0 

27.9 

16.9 

2.1 

2.3 

6.4 

8.6 

35.8 


1958 


Total  service  industries  employment 

8,591 

100.0 

Private  households 

2,550 

29.7 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

1,449 

16.9 

Legal  services 

139 

1.6 

Engineering  and  other  professional  services 

222 

2.6 

Educational  services 

544 

6 • 3 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

834 

9.7 

Other  service  industries 

2,853 

33  • 2 

1963*^ 


Total  service  industries  employment 

10,054 

100.0 

Private  households 

2,656 

26.4 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

1,867 

18.6 

Legal  services 

183 

1.8 

Engineering  and  other  professional  services 

275 

2.7 

Educational  services 

682 

6.8 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

979 

9.7 

Other  service  industries 

3,412 

33.9 

^0  Change 


1954  over 
1948 
10.6 

5.1 

47.2 
23.1 

57.5 

13.5 

2.2 
1.8 

1958  over 
1954 

20.6 

28.5 

20.3 
(6.7) 
32.9 

19.8 

35.6 

11.9 

1963  over 
1958 
17.0 
4.2 
28.8 

31.7 

23.9 

25.4 

17.4 
19.6 


^Annual  average. 

^Corresponds  approximately  with  SIC  categories  70-89. 

‘'Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July,  1957,  p.  19;  July,  1962,  p.  29;  July,  1964,  p.  30;  and(Suppl. 
"National  Income")  1954,  p.  199. 
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Sales  Volume:  Sales  volume  is  generally  regarded  as  an  important 

measure  of  the  economic  contribution  of  a given  enterprise.  To  obtain  some 
crude  measure  or  indication  of  the  level  of  sales  for  the  entire  range  of  serv- 
ice trades,  some  considerable  license  has  been  taken  in  aggregating  data. 
Table  4-49  shows  consumer  expenditures  in  the  United  States  for  several  cate- 
gories of  service  industries;  namely,  medical  and  other  health  services,  legal 
services,  and  educational  services  or  the  SIC  categories  80,  81  and  82,  re- 
spectively. The  line  reporting  receipts  of  selected  service  industries  shows 
sales  as  reported  by  Census  of  Business  for  SIC  categories  70-79.  Assuming 
that  a consumer  expenditure  for  an  item  is  also  concomitantly  a sales  receipt, 
then  by  adding  expenditures  for  the  three  SIC  categories  80,  81  and  82  to  the 
total  sales  of  categories  70-79,  we  have  a more  nearly  complete  picture  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  entire  range  of  service  trade  categories.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  expenditures  for  the  three  categories  80,  81  and 
82  are  somewhat  understated  inasmuch  as  only  "consumer"  expenditures  are 


Table  4-49 


CONSUMKR  EXPENDITURES  IN  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1948-63 


Consumer  Expenditures 
(iriilliuns  of  current  dollars) 

Consumer  Expenditures 
(millions  of  1957-59  dollars) 

% Change 
1954  over 

% Change 
1958  over 

% Chang • 
1963  over 

Kind  of  BuiiiiH?68 

1948  1954  1958 

1963® 

1948  1954 

1958 

1963^ 

1948 

1954 

1958 

. . 

Medical  and  other 
health  aerviceB^* 

5,050  7,328  1 1,124 

15,  984 

6,026  7,829 

11,  047 

14,980 

29,9 

41.  1 

35.  6 

Legal  servicoB 

799  1.021  1,507 

.2,  218 

953  1,091 

1,497 

2,079 

14.  5 

. 37,2 

38.9 

Private  education 
and  research 

1,589  2,708  3.641 

5.  663 

1,896  2,893 

3,  616 

5,  307 

52.  6 

25.  0 

46.8 

- - 

Total  consumer  expenditures 
for  selected  services 

7,438  1 1,057  16,272 

23, 865 

8,876  1 1,  813 

16,  159 

22, 366 

33,  1 

36.  8 

38.4 

Receipts  of  selec  ted 
service  industries  (Table  4-44) 

16.  252  25,  1 15 

32f.  151 

41,  786 

54.  5 

38.  0 

30.  0 

Total 

34.003  48,741 

64,470 

86, 518 

43.  3 

32,  3 

34.  2 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawai 

i.  These  states  are  not 

included  in  earlictr  United  States 

totals . 

^In  an  attempt  to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  with  SIC  dofinition,  the  following  items  were  taken  from  personal  consump'- 
tioii  expenditures  for  medical  care  and  death  expenses  to  yield  expenditures  for  medical  and  other  health  services:  physicians, 

dentists,  other  professional  services,  privately  controlled  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 


SOURCES;  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July?  1957,  p.  21;  July,  1962,  p,  14;  July,  1964,  p,  16;  and  (Suppl.  “National 
Income**)  1954,  p.  207. 


included.  Expenditures  by  business  firms  for  medical  and  health  services, 
legal,  and  educational  services  are  excluded  from  these  totals.  However,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  legal  services,  these  omissions  would  generally 
amount  to  a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  totals.  Therefore,  the  crude 
estimations  of  sales  volume  figures  including  SIC  categories  80,  81  and  82 
plus  categories  70-79  are  as  follows  and  as  shown  on  Table  4-49:  1948,  $34 

billion;  1954,  $49  billion;  1958,  $64  billion;  1963,  $87  billion.  Other  relative 
percentage  changes  are  also  shown  in  Table  4-49. 


Generalizations  Pertaining  to  Service 
Trade  Industry  Operations  and  Developments 


The  service  trades  industry  is  a large  and  important  part  of  total 
economic  activity.  We  have  examined  the  basic  components  or  categories  of 
this  industry  and  have  traced  the  growth  and  development  of  the  industry  from 
1948  to  the  near  present.  The  most  dramatic  period  of  growth  and  development 
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for  the  service  industry  was  the  post  World  War  II  period.  Important  trends 
and  developments  in  this  industry  are,  however,  still  underway. 

Several  reasons  underlying  the  widespread  expansion  and  acceleration  of 
the  service  trades  industry  were  briefly  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Foremost  reasons  for  this  development  are  probably  the  same  as 
those  advanced  for  growth  and  development  of  other  sectors  of  economic  activ- 
ity; namely,  the  large  increases  in  real  income  evidenced  during  this  period 
and  the  increase  in  total  number  of  consumers  stemming  from  the  population-' 
explosion.  The  change  in  the  mix  of  population  also  accounts,  undoubtedly, 
for  some  of  the  overall  increase  in  service  trade  activity.  A larger  proportion 
of  persons  in  the  zero-  to  nine-year-old  category  stimulates  demand  for  many 
added  services  including  baby  sitting  agencies,  diaper  services,  nursery 
school  developments,  etc.  A larger  proportion  of  the  population  over  65  years 
of  age  generates  considerable  demand  for  increased  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices as  well  as  other  service  activities  designed  for  "senior  citizens.  " 

As  the  number  of  women  in  the  work  force  increases,  further  demands 
for  specialized  service  activities  increase.  Also,  as  we  become  increasingly 
more  urbanized,  the  need  for  service  establishments  tends  to  increase, 
stemming  largely  from  the  increased  tendency  toward  economic  or  work 
specialization. 

The  well-known  Clark-Fisher  hypothesis  is  that  agriculture,  forestry, 
hunting  and  fishing  generally  receive  major  attention  in  "primary  or  low-level 
economies,  and  that  secondary- stage  emphasis  turns  to  manufacturing  . . . 

defined  as  a process  not  using  the  resources  of  nature  directly,  producing  on 
a large  scale  and  by  a continuous  process,  transportable  goods. 

Tertiary- level  activities,  however,  emphasize  trade  and  transport; 
finance  and  communications;  building  and  construction;  and  professional, 
personal  and  governmental  activities.  Since  these  activities  are  mostly  serv- 
ices, then  a teriary-level  economy  should  perhaps  experience  a rising  share 
of  expenditures  in  the  service  sector. 

This  pattern  of  growth  would  serve  to  enunciate  more  specifically  the 
essence  of  Ernst  Engels'  "law"  set  forth  in  1857--one  part  of  which  stated 
that  as  income  increases,  the  percentage  spent  for  sundries  increases  rapidly. 


Importance  of  Service  Trade 
Industries  in  Washington  State 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  role  of  service  trade  industries  in  Washington. 

To  get  some  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  service  trades  in 
comparison  with  other  sections  previously  investigated;  namely,  retail  and 
wholesale  trade.  Table  4-50  is  presented.  This  table  shows,  to  some  extent, 
the  importance  of  the  service  trades  industry  (SIC  categories  70-79)  in  relation 
to  retailing  and  wholesaling  along  such  dimensions  as  establishments,  paid 
employees,  payroll  and  sales.  Of  total  sales  volume  for  these  three  areas, 
services  as  reported  by  the  Census  of  Business  accounted  for  only  5.  6 per  cent 


William  J.  Regan,  "The  Service  Revolution,  " The  Journal  of  Marketing, 
July,  1963,  p.  60. 


liMPLOYMENT,  ESTABLISHMENTS,  PAYROLLS  AND  SALES  IN  RETAIL, 
WHOLESALE  AND  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  IN  WASHINGTON,  1963 


Paid  Payroll 


Kind  ot 

Establishments 

Employees^ 

Entire 

Year 

Sales 

Industry 

(number) 

% 

(number) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

!k 

Total 

50,241 

100.0 

223,832 

100.0 

$946 

100.0 

$9,756 

100.0 

Retail 

26,430 

52.6 

132,323 

59.  1 

492 

52.0 

4,043 

41.4 

Wholesale 

5,593 

11.  1 

52,071 

23.3 

304 

32.  1 

5, 173 

53.0 

Services*^ 

18,218 

36.3 

39,438 

17.6 

150 

15.9 

540 

5.5 

‘‘WorUweck  ended  nearest  November  15. 

*^Includes  SIC  catetjories  70-79. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Departineni  of  Conmierce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business:  1963  (Washington, 
D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Primiruj  Office),  Vol.  II,  Retail  Trade--Area  Statistics,  p.  49-6;  Vol.  V,  Wholesale 
Trade- -Area  Statistics,  p.  49-6;  Vol.  Vll , Selected  Services--Area  Statistics,  p.  49-6. 


of  total  volume.  In  terms  of  the  dimensions  investigated,  services  ranks 
below  both  retailing  and  wholesaling  in  terms  of  economic  importance.  5 There 
are,  however,  considerably  more  service  establishments,  than,  wholesaling 
establishments.  This  can  be  attributed  readily  to  the  smaller  size  of  the 
typical  service  institution.  We  shall  continue  the  analysis  of  the  various 
dimensions  of  the  service  trade  industry  by  examining  each  in  greater  detail. 

Employment:  While  Table  4-50  shows  employment  in  service  industries 

in  Washington  State  for  1963  to  be  39,438,  Table  4-7  (see  page  67)  reports 
^employment  to  be  approximately  75,  800  for  1963.  The  difference,  of  course, 
is  largely  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  different  categories  for  which  data  are 
collected  by  these  two  agencies.  The  data  in  Table  4-7  are  collected  by  the 
Washington  Employment  Security  Department,  and  the  service  segment  includes 
figures  for  the  entire  range  of  SIC  categories  70-89  regarding  services. 

Table  4-7  is  somewhat  more  indicative  of  the  real  magnitude  of  employment 
in  the  service  industries  for  Washington  State.  While  the  percentage  distribu- 
tion which  shows  relative  importance  of  employment  in  the  service  industries 
to  total  nonag ricultural  employment  has  not  changed  markedly  from  1954  to 
1963,  the  actual  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  segment  has  increased 
rather  materially.  In  1954,  employees  in  the  service  trades  amounted  to  11.4 
per  cent  of  total  nonag  ricultural  employment;  in  1958  the  percentage  decreased 
slightly  to  11.  3 per  cent  and  by  1963  it  had  increased  to  12.2  per  ce^nt.  Actual 
employment,  however,  in  the  service  trades  has  increased  from  62.2  thousand 
in  1954  to  75.  8 thousand  in  1963,  or  an  actual  employment  increase  for  the 
ten- year  period  of  over  13  thousand. 


It  appears  worthy  of  mention  here,  however,  that  services  might  appear 
in  a better  light  if  some  measure  of  output  other  than  sales  were  employed. 

For  instance,  the  value  added  concept  would  undoubtedly  reflect  a better  showing 
for  services  relative  to  retailing  and  wholesaling  for  in  these  instances  sales 
include  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  effort. 
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I lu-  i.i npioyinent  mix  and  some  relative  changes  in  this  mix  are  reported 
in  lable  4-51.  These  data  show  employment  figures  by  kind  of  business'for 
Washington  State  and  for  the  entire  United  States  for  the  years  1954  and  1963 


Tabic  4-51 

PAID  EMPLOYEES  IN  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Kind  of  Business 


Selected  services,  total 
Hotels,  other  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 


Paid  Employees^ 


United  States 

(thousands) 

1954 

1963'^ 

2,362 

3,262 

420 

526 

820 

954 

405 

875 

157 

288 

126 

162 

208 

162 

225 

295 

Washington 


1954 

1963 

32.771 

39,438 

6,883 

6,975 

10,576 

11,017 

4,411 

8,945 

2,329 

4,150 

1,925 

2,246 

2,991 

2,051 

3,656 

4,054 

% Change 
1954  to  1963 


United 

Wash- 

States 

ington 

38.1 

20.3 

25.2 

1.3 

16.3 

4.2 

116.0 

102.8 

83.4 

78.2 

28.6 

16.7 

(22. 1) 

(31.4) 

31.1 

10.9 

% Distribution 
1963 


United 

Wash- 

States 

ington 

100.0 

100.0 

16.1 

17.7 

29.2 

27.9 

26.8 

22.7 

8.8 

10.5 

5.0 

5.7 

5.0 

5.2 

9.0 

10.3 

^Workweek  ended  nearest  November  15. 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services- -Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1963, 

Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-7  to  1-8:  Selected  Services--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  47-4  to  47-5;  1963  Vol  VII 
pp.  49-6  to  49-7.  ’ . • ■ 


for  the  SIC  categories  70-79.  Observe  that  the  U.  S.  figures  for  1963  include 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and,  therefore,  the  changes  between  1954  and  1963  in  the 
U.  S.  figures  are  somewhat  overstated.  In  the  total  United  States,  employment 
increased  in  these  categories  of  service  trades  by  38.  1 per  cent.  Washington's 
increase  amounted  to  20.  3 per  cent.  It  is,  perhaps,  readily  explainable  why 
Washington's  increase  lags  the  United  States'  increase.  Other  than  the  inclu- 
sion of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  the  difference  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  a great 
portion  of  the  state  consists  of  rural  and  semi-rural  communities.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  there  are  few  large  population  centers,  and  it  is  essentially 
the  large  population  centers,  concentrations  of  people,  trade  and  industrial 

areas  which  are  required  to  support  a heavy  overhead  of  service  trade  activ- 
ities. 

Note  also  that  nationally,  the  category,  hotels  and  other  lodging  places, 
increased  employment  by  25.2  per  cent  while  Washingtqn  increased  employ- 
ment in  this  category  by  only  1.  3 per  cent.  Several  reasons  could  account 
for  this.  Overall  growth  in  the  category  during  the  1954-63  period  could  have 
been  modest,  therefore  not  necessitating  an  increased  number  of  employees. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  work  force,  growth 
could  have  exceeded  a rate  indicated  by  the  small  percentage  increase 
witnessed  in  this  category  during  the  period.  Miscellaneous  business  services 
®^^ployrnent  increased  in  the  United  States  by  116  per  cent  and  in  Washington 
by  102.  8 per  cent.  The  major  explanation  for  the  marked  increases  in  this 


lati'gory  was  aclvaiurd  i*arlit*r,  namc*ly,  tho  ovt^rall  growth  at  both  the  national 
and  stati*  lt'vi‘1  ol  thi*  business  sector  and  the  increasing  use  by  business  of 
busiiu'ss  spi'cialists,  i.e,,  consultants,  tax  advisors,  advertising  agencies 
and  public  ri'lations  firms.  The  decline  in  employrm*nt  in  the  motion  picture 
category  in  Washington  exceeds  somewhat  the  decline  nationally  in  this  cate- 
gory. The  period  of  the  1950's  was  a period  of  great  shrinkage  in  popularity 
in  motion  pictures,  due  no  doubt  to  the  considerable  saturation  of  the  home 
television  industry.  Of  late,  however,  motion  pictures  have  begun  to  recapture 
some  share  of  their  lost  market  to  other  entertainment  forms.  Another  some- 
what disturbing  observation  is  that  pertaining  to  the  category,  "amusement 
and  recreation  services.  " From  1954  to  1963  employees  in  this  category  in- 
creased by  31.2  per  cent  nationally  while  in  Washington  for  the  same  period 
the  increase  amounted  to  only  10.  9 per  cent.  The  rather  poor  showing  in  this 
category  along  with  hotels  and  other  lodging  places  poses  several  critical 
questions.  Is  it  that  Washington's  brand  of  primarily  outdoor  recreation  does 
not  require  large  numbers  of  employees?  Is  productivity  higher  in  Washington 
for  these  industries  than  for  the  nation  as  a whole  and  the  surrounding  states? 

Is  Washington  getting  across  its  message  regarding  tourism  and  recreational 
opportunities? 

Further  research  along  these  lines  is  badly  needed.  Partial  answers, 
however,  are  supplied  when  we  move  to  the  discussion  of  growth  in  establish- 
ments and  payrolls  for  the  service  industries.  The  final  two  columns  of  Table 
4-51  show  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  SIC  categories  70-79  to  the  total 
for  these  categories.  Some  difference  in  the  "mix"  between  Washington  and 
the  total  United  States  is  evident.  However,  in  no  instance,  are  the  deviations 
of  any  great  magnitude. 

The  economic  researcher  is  often  faced  with  one  of  two  problems,  either 
a lack  of  data  or  a superabundance  of  it.  And,  a further  complication  arises 
when  his  data  lacks  consistency.  Such  is  the  case  here.  In  an  effort  to  give 
insight,  because  definitive  conclusions  are  impossible  in  light  of  data  problems 
mentioned  at  the  outset.  Table  4-52  is  presented.  County  Business  Patterns 
data  was  employed  here  because  this  source  gives  information  for  both  the 
individual  states  and  for  the  nation,  thus  facilitating  comparisons.  Employ- 
ment Security  data  is  for  Washington  only. 

Table  4-52  shows  employment  changes  in  a different  aggregation  of 
service  trade  categories.  Several  important  findings  of  this  table  are  now 
discussed.  Employment  in  this  grouping  of  selected  service  trades  increased 
nationally  by  82.  1 per  cent  while  increasing  64.  1 per  cent  at  the  state  level. 

It  will  be  observed  that  percentage  change  increases  for  several  of  these  cate- 
gories greatly  outstrip  increases  for  categories  listed  in  the  SIC  range  70-79. 
For  instance,  employment  increases  in  medical  and  other  health  services 
increased  nationally  by  327  per  cent  and  in  Washington  by  214  per  cent.  This 
reflects,  unquestionably,  the  increasing  attention  to  health  and  welfare  being 
paid  by  the  individual.  In  a purely  quantitative  sense,  it  characterizes  perhaps 
a better  state  of  readiness  by  those  concerned  with  health  and  welfare  to  render 
more  and  better  services.  A further  category  experiencing  what  might  conserva- 
tively be  called  phenomenal  increases  in  employment  is  educational  services.  6 


Increases  in  employment  and  payrolls  in  the  education  category  are  to 
be  vic'wed  ski*ptic:ally  bi*causi*  of  changes  in  gathering  and  reporting  ot  data  by 
County  Busint‘ss  Pattt-rns. 


Table  4-52 


EMPLOYEES  IN  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1953  AND  1962 


Employees  °Jo  Change 

(thousands)  1953  to  1962 


United  States 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

Kind of  Business 
Total  services  industries 

1953 

1962 

1953 

1962 

States 

ington 

employment 

3,628 

6 , 606 

58.4 

95.8 

82. 1 

64.1 

Medical  and  other 

health  services 

386 

1,649 

9.7- 

30.4 

327.0 

214.0 

Legal  services 

112 

159 

1.4 

. 2.1 

42.4 

46.3 

Miscellaneous  services 

144 

367 

1.8 

5.0 

155.4 

171.2 

Educational  services,  nec“ 

58 

480 

0.7 

4.0 

722.8 

475.7 

Nonprofit  membership 

organizations,  nec 

274 

756 

6.7 

12. 1 

176.4 

81.1 

Other  services 

2,655 

3,194 

38. 1 

42.3 

20.3 

11.1 

^Mid -March. 


^Increases  in  the  education  category  are  not  valid  because  of  changes  in  coverage. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  County  Business  Patterns  (Washington,  D.  C.:  U,  S.  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office)  1953,  pt.  1,  p,  3,  pt.  10,  p.  104;  1962,  pt.  1,  p,  21,  pt.  10,  pp.  209-10. 


Employment  in  this  category  increased  nationally  by  722.  8 per  cent  for  the 
period  1953  to  1962,  and  in  Washington  the  increase  amounted  to  475.  7 per 
cent.  These  marked  increases  reflect  the  burgeoning  increases  in  school-age 
populations  at  nearly  all  levels,  including  elementary,  high  school  and  college. 
The  significant  disparity  between  Washington  and  U.  S.  growth  rates,  in  these 
important  social  welfare  categories  begs  the  question;  "Is  Washington  State 
keeping  up?"  This  certainly  appears  to  be  an  important  question  worthy  of 
future  exploration. 


Establishments:  Data  for  establishments  are  shown  in  Table  4-53.  One 

might  add  at  this  juncture,  that  data  for  establishments,  while  limited,  are 
somewhat  less  ambiguous.  Statistics  for  number  of  establishments  in  the 
selected  services  trade  are  available  only  for  the  SIC  categories  70-79. 

Table  4-53  shows  that  for  the  period  1954  to  1963,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  seryice  trade  activities  increased  by  35.  1 per  cent  in  the 
entire  United  States  Ind  by  28.9  per  cent  for  Washington.  Thus,  establish- 
ments in  Washington  for  this  period  increased  by  a larger  percentage  than 
employment  (see  Table  4-52). 

The  explanation  for  this  situation  is  a bit  elusive.  One  possible  reason 
might  be  sought  by  examining  in  greater  detail  the  scale  of  operations  for  the 
service  trades.  It  is  conceivably  possible  that  in  more  highly  developed  states, 
when  population  and  income  increases  warrant  expansion,  this  expansion  comes 
in  the  form  of  increasing  the  scale  or  size  of  firm  via  adding  employees.  In 
a less  developed  state,  as  small  communities  become  larger,  the  expanding 
economic  base  calls  forth  for  increased  number  of  establishments  relative  to 
increased  number  of  employees.  As  in  the  case  of  hotels  and  other  lodging 
places,  the  disparity  between  rates  of  increase  in  establishments  versus 
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Table  4-53 

ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Establishments 

°]o  Change 

°]o  Distribution 

United  States 

1954  to  1963 

1963 

(thousands) 

Washington 

United  Wash- 

United  Wash- 

Kind  of  Business 

1954 

1963® 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

Selected  services,  total 

785.6 

1,061.7 

14, 138 

18,218 

35. 1 

28.9 

100.0 

100.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

67.0 

84.7 

1,734 

2,090 

26.4 

20.5 

8.0 

11.5 

Personal  services 

348.8 

447.1 

5,342 

6,441 

28.2 

20.6 

42.1 

35.4 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

88.7 

147.7 

1,522 

2,627 

66.5 

72.6 

13.9 

14.4 

Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 

94.3 

139.6 

1,967 

2,602 

48.0 

32.3 

13. 1 

14.3 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

113.4 

146.8 

2,294 

2,704 

29.5 

17.9 

13.8 

14.8 

Motion  pictures 

20.8 

16.4 

349 

236 

(21.2) 

(32.4) 

1.5 

1.3 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

52.5 

79.5 

930 

1,518 

51.4 

63.2 

7.5 

8.3 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

These  states 

are  not 

included  in 

1954  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.; 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1963, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  Selected  Services- -Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  47-4  to  47-5;  1963,  Vol.  VII, 
pp.  49-6  to  49-7. 


employees  might  be  explained  in  terms  of  a structural  difference;  that  is  to 
say,  in  terms  of  the  mix  between  full  service  types  of  establishments  such  as 
hotels  and  more  limited  service  institutions  such  as  motels.  If  Washington's 
expansion  in  terms  of  establishments  has  come  via  the  latter,  then  our  in- 
creases in  employees  are  not  likely  to  match  the  increases  in  employment 
brought  about  by  areas  or  states  that  have  witnessed  heavy  growth  in  the 
larger,  fuller  service  establishments  such  as  hotels. 

The  category  witnessing  the  largest  percentage  gains  in  terms  of  in- 
creased number  of  establishments  was  miscellaneous  business  services. 

This  held  for  both  the  entire  United  States  as  well  as  for  Washington.  Notice 
further  that  rather  healthy  growth  in  terms  of  increases  in  numbers  of 
establishments  was  recorded  for  all  categories  with  the  exception  of  motion 
pictures.  The  number  of  motion  picture  establishments  declined  from  349 
in  1954  to  236  in  1963,  a shrinkage  of  nearly  33  per  cent. 

Payroll:  Statistics  for  amount  and  percentage  increases  in  payroll  are 

reported  in  the  same  manner  as  was  data  for  employment.  That  is,  Table 
4-54  reports  on  only  Census  of  Business  data  for  SIC  categories  70-79. 

Table  4-55  expands  these  categories  by  utilizing  data  from  County  Business 
Patterns  for.a*fuller  coverage  of  the  entire  service  trade  category  range. 

The  same  problems  of  incomparability  of  data  between  these  two  sources  ^ 
exists  as  did  previously. 

For  the  period  1954  to  1963,  payroll  in  selected  service  trades  increased 
in  the  entire  United  States  by  86.  6 per  cent  while  for  Washington  payroll  in- 
creases in  these  trades  amounted  to  65.  2 per  cent.  These  payroll  increases 
reflect  both  the  increased  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  service  trade  employ- 
ment as  well  as  the  increased  level  of  wages  and  salaries  earned  by  persons 
in  these  categories.  Payroll  increases  have  resulted  in  all  categories  for  the 
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Table  4-54 


PAYROLL  IN  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Payroll 


% Change 
1954  to  1963 


*yo  Distribution 
1963 


Kind  of  Business 


Selected  services,  total 


Hotels,  other  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 


United  States 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

United 

Wash- 

1954 

1963^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

States 

ington 

6.534 

12.192 

90.7 

149.8 

86.6 

65.2 

100.0 

100.0 

896 

1,439 

16.1 

20.3 

60.6 

26.1 

11.8 

13.6 

1. 960 

2,933 

30.0 

41.1 

49.6 

37.0 

24.1 

27.4 

1.483 

4,103 

14.8 

37.9 

176.7 

156. 1 

33.7 

25.3 

488 

1,135 

8.6 

20.2 

132.6 

134.9 

9.3 

13.5 

455 

744 

7.6 

11.4 

63.5 

50.0 

6.1 

7.6 

657 

732 

5.8 

5.0 

11.4 

(13.8) 

6.0 

3.3 

594 

1,105 

7.8 

13.9 

86.0 

78.2 

9.1 

9.3 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.; 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services- -Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1963*,* 

Vol.  VI.  pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  Selected  Services--Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  47-4  to  47-5;  1963  Vol'  VII  ' 
pp.  49-6  to  49-7.  ... 


Table  4-55 


PAYROLL  IN  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1953  AND  1962 


Payroll 


% Change 


Kind  of  Business 


Total  service  industries 
payroll 


Medical  and  other  health 
services 
Legal  services 
Miscellaneous  services 
Educational  services 
Nonprofit  membership 
organizations 
Other  services 


United  States 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

1953 

1962 

1953 

1962 

States 

ington 

2,304 

5,859 

38.0 

82.4 

154.3 

116.6 

210 

1,219 

6.0 

24.3 

480.7 

304.6 

77 

163 

1.0 

2.0 

110.7 

108.9 

168 

553 

2.2 

6.5 

229.8 

197.4 

37 

498 

0.3 

3.4 

1,262.4 

1,009.2 

174 

600 

4.6 

9.7 

245.1 

112.0 

1,639 

2,826 

24.0 

36.6 

72.5 

52.2 

SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  County  Business  Patterns  rWashinaton.  D.  r..  n c 
mearPrinting  Office)  1953.  pt.  1.  p.  3;  pt.  10.  p.  104;  1962.  pt.  1.  p.  4.  pt.  10.  pp.  209-10. 


United  States  and  for  all  categories  except  motion  pictures  for  Washing- 
ton. ® 


mm 


mam 


For  Washington,  the  largest  percentage  increases  in  payrolls  for  1954 
to  1963  have  occurred  in  the  categories  of  miscellaneous  business  services 
(156.  1 per  cent),  automobile  repair,  services  and  garages  (134.9  per  cent), 
and  amusement  and  recreation  services  (78.2  per  cent). 

Of  the  total  payroll  of  persons  employed  in  the  service  trade  categories 
reported  in  Table  4-54,  personal  services  accounts  for  27.4  per  cent  followed 
closely  by  miscellaneous  business  services  which  accounts  for  25.  3 per  cent. 

Table  4-55  shows  payroll  for  an  expanded  range  of  service  trade  cate- 
gories and  reports  specifically  on  the  important  categories  of  medical  and 
other  health  services,  legal  services  and  educational  services.  The  line 
showing  total  service  industries  payroll  reported  from  County  Business 
Patterns  includes  essentially  the  whole  range  of  service  trade  classifications, 
SIC  categories  70-89.  For  the  United  States  as  a whole,  payroll  in  these 
categories  has  increased  by  154.  3 per  cent,  while  the  increase  for  these  cate- 
gories in  Washington  amounted  to  116.  6 per  cent.  Other  important  cha.nges 
to  be  observed  for  Washington  are  as  follows:  payroll  increases  from  1953  to 

1962  in  the  medical  and  other  health  services  categories  amounted  to  304.  6 
per  cent;  legal  services' i?ay rolls  increased  by  108.9  per  cent;  and  miscellane- 
ous services  increased  by  nearly  200  per  cent.  The  increases  in  payroll  for 
these  categories  represent  both  a cause  and  an  effect.  The  effect,  in  part, 

is  the  continually  rising  price  level  for  services  generally,  and  the  cause  is 
the  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  consumers  for  more  services.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  other  sections  of  this  report  will  show,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  to  suggest  that  consumers  are  altering  the  "mix"  of  their  expenditures 
by  buying  relatively  fewer  goods  and  consequently  more  services.  Further 
research  would  be  warranted  in  this  area. 

Sales:  Sales  receipts  of  selected  service  industries  on  a per  capita 

basis  are  considerably  lower  for  Washington  State  than  for  the  United  States 
as  a whole.  This  occurs  .in  spite  of  the  fact  that  per  capita  disposable  income 
for  Washington  is  higher  than  per  capita  disposable  income  for  the  United 
States  as  awhole.  Table  4-56  shows  some  interesting  relationships  between 
per  capita  disposable  income  and  per  capita  selected  service  sales  receipts 
for  the  United  States  as  a whole  as  opposed  to  Washington.  Notice  that  Wash- 
ington has  consistently  during  the  years  1954,  1958  and  1963,  had  a higher 
per  capita  disposable  income  than  the  United  States  as  a -whole.  At  the  same 
time  per  capita  sales  receipts  in  Washington  for  selected  service  industries 
have  just  as  consistently  lagged  the  same  measure  for  the  entire  United 
States.  The  conclusion  nO  doubt  rests  with  the  choices  made  by  the  Washington 
consumer.  His  mix  of  expenditures  consists  of  more  goods  relative  to  service 
expenditures  than  does  the  "average"  U.  S.  consumer,  and  the  possibility 
exists  that  his  propensity  to  save  is  higher  than  the  "average"  U.  S.  consumer. 
Washington's  contribution  to  total  United  States  disposable  personal  income  in 

1963  was  1.  6 per  cent;  the  state's  contribution  to  total  United  States  receipts 

of  selected  service  industries  was  only  1.  2 per  cent. 

# 

A further  breakdown  of  sales  receipts  for  selected  service  industries 
(SIC  categories  70-79)  is  shown  in  Table  4-57.  The  findings  are  relatively 
straightforward  and  consequently  warrant  little  or  no  further  elaboration. 
Increases  in  sales  receipts  for  Washington  industries  show  some  lag  behind 
United  States  overall  increases  and  increases  by  categories.  Where  given 
categories  for  the  United  States  show  large  increases,  Washington  increases 
for  these  same  categories  typically  show  parallel  and  consistent  increases. 

The  motion  picture  category,  however,  for  Washington  shows  a marked 
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Table  4-56 


DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON,  1954,  1958,  1963 


United  States^ 

Washinaton 

Disposable 

Personal 

Income 

Selected 

Services 

Receipts^ 

Disposable 

Personal 

Income 

Selected 

Services 

Receint^^ 

Year 

Total 

(millions) 

Per 

Capita 

Total  Per  Total 

(millions)  Capita  (millions) 

% of 

U.  S. 

Per 

Capita 

Total  <7o  of 

(millions)  U.  S, 

Per 

Capita 

1954 

1958 

1963 

$252,758 

315,476 

398,251 

$1,568 

1,821 

2,122 

$23,508  $145  $4,435 

32,376  186  5,247 

44,378  235  6,544 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

$1,747 

1,885 

2.210 

$328  1.4 

437  1.3 

540  1.2 

$130 

158 

177 

‘^Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


b 


Includes  SIC  categories  70-79." 


SOURCES:  Su^rvey  of  Current  Business.  April,  1965.  pp.  21-2;  Table  4-44,  Col.  (1);  and  U S Deoartmenr 
Llecled’sr^’  Census  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office) 

If  49^  PP-  V.  P.  1-40;  and  1963,' V^ol  vil^ 


Table  4-57 

RECEIPTS  OF  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Receipts 


°lo  Distribution 


Kind  of  Business 

United  States 
1954  1963^ 

Washington 
1954  1963 

United 

States 

Wash- 

ington 

United 

States 

Wash- 

ington 

Selected  services,  total 

23,508 

44,586 

328.4 

540.2 

89.7 

64.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

3,027 

5,049 

54.0 

72.9 

66.  8 

35.0 

11.3 

13  5 

Personal  services 

5,773 

9, 163 

87.3 

126.7 

58.7 

45. 1 

20  6 

23.5 

21.5 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services. 

6,317 

15, 193 

53.3 

116.0 

140.5 

117.6 

34.1 

garages 

2,223 

5,444 

42.2 

99.8 

144.9 

136.5 

12.2 

18.5 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

1,796 

3,022 

3L.4 

50.0 

68.3 

59.2 

6.8 

9 3 

Motion  pictures 

2,352 

2,725 

30.7 

24.2 

15.9 

(21.2) 

70.8 

6. 1 

4 5 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

2,021 

3,990 

29.5 

50.4 

97.4 

8.9 

9.3 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

These  states 

are  not  included  in 

1954  United  States  totals. 

r,  c Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  fWashinaton  n r- 

Vol  Vi°rp'’T-?to7rt?  Statistics,  1954.  Vol.  V.  pp.  1-4  to  l-6t  1963,” 

pp  49^6  w 49-7  Setvtces-Atea  Statistics.  1964.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  47-4  to  47-5t  1963.  Vol.  Vll. 


deviation  from  the  U,  S.  pattern.  Where 
per  cent  of  total  are  shown  in  the  last  two 


receipts  by  kind  of  business  as  a 
columns  for  both  Washington  and  the 
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United  States,  no  startling  variations  are  to  be  found  (see  Figure  4-  4). 
Washington  expenditures  for  the  categories  medical  and  other  health  services, 


FIG.  4-4 


PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

RECEIPTS  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS 
WASHINGTON  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1963 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  SERVICE  RECEIPTS 


legal  services  and  educational  services,  are  not  reported  in  Census  of  Business 
tabulations  or  in  other  data  sources  but  have  been  determined  by  calculating 
United  States  percentage  expenditures  for  these  categories  and  applying  this 
percentage  to  Washington's  total  personal  consumption  expenditures.  There- 
fore, the  figures  are  crudely  approximate  and  are  devised  solely  in  an  effort 
to  get  some  approximate  measure  of  a more  complete  total  of  sales  receipts 
for  the  expanded  range  of  service  trade  industries.  By  aggregating  consumer 
expenditure  figures  for  these  categories  with  sales  receipts  totals  for  SIC 
categories  70-79,  we  more  nearly  approximate  sales  receipts  totals  for  Wash- 
ington. Thus,  as  shown  in  Table  4-58,  sales  receipts  for  "total"  service  trade 
industries  were  approximately  $518  million  in  1954  and  had  reached  approxi- 
mately $928  million  in  1963. 
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Table  4-58 


FOR°SE?ErfFnTp^^^^^^  AND  WASHINGTON 

FOR  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1954  AND  1963 


Consumer  Expenditures 
(millions  of  dollars) 


’^0  Change 
1954  to  1963 


Kind  of  Business 

Medical  and  other  health 
services 
Legal  services 
Educational  services 
Total  consumer  expenditures 
for  selected  services 
Receipts  of  selected  service 
industries  (Table  4-57) 

Total  service  industries 


U11UC( 

1954 

a oiaies 

Washington 

United 

Wash- 

1963^ 

1954 

1963 

States 

ington 

7,328 

15 , 984 

128 

261 

118. 1 

103.9 

1,  021 

2,218 

17 

36 

117.2 

111.  8 

2,708 

5,663 

45 

91 

109. 1 

102.2 

11,057 

23,865 

190 

388 

115.8 

104.2 

23,508 

44,586 

328 

540 

89.7 

64.6 

34,565 

68,451 

518 

928 

98.0 

79.2 

^Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  data  from  Survey  of  Current  Business  Tniv  n oi.  moji  . . , 

data  estimated  from  data  in  Survey" t Current  Business  ' ‘ ^ Washington 


Comparison  of  Selected  Service  Industry- 
Trade  in  Washington  with  Nearby  States 

, an  effort  to  continue  the  format  established  in  the  earlier  sections 

dealing  wuh  retail  and  wholesale  trade,  let  us  now  compare  several  dime^ 
sions  of  the  selected  service  industry  in  Washington  with  that  of  the  near-bv 
states  of  Oregon  and  Idaho.  Table  4-59  shows  statistics  for  the  three  states 
and  for  the  United  States  as  a whole  for  SIC  categories  70-79.  As  has  been 

done  previously  in  Table  4-60  we  shall  expand  our  coverage  tolLluL  se^ 
eral  categories  in  the  SIC  i-ange  80-89.  ® mciuae  sev- 

Table  4-59  reports  several  magnitudes  of  importance  in  the  selected 
service  industry  trades  for  Washington,  Idaho  and  Oregon.  In  terms  of 
absolute  figures,  Washington  leads  the  three-state  group  in  the  ov^raU  size 
and  importance  of  its  selected  service  industry.  As  the  data  show  Washing- 
ton leads  an  terms  of  total  number  of  establishments,  total  paid  en^ployees  ® 

dustrv  renectsT'^°‘  • growth  In  the  service TraJe 

dustry  reflects  less  favorably  with  the  nation  as  a whole  and  somewhat  more 

favorably  with  the  two  nearby  states.  While  Washington  increased  the  n^ber 

1954  and  T963  07""^  r"dustry  establishments  by  nearly  30  per  cent  between 
u r ’ Oregon  increased  its  number  by  about  11  per  cent  Idabn 

because  of  its  small  base  for  comparative  measurement,  shows  sometMl  of 
a misleading  percentage  gam  in  nearly  all  three  dimensions  reported.  ® 

Oregon  shows  a sharper  percentage  increase  in  the  number  of  paid 
emp  oyees  rom  1954  to  1963;  but,  considering  their  relatively  small  gains 
L institutions,  this  must  imply  that  the  av^age  fizrof 

W^shi  number  of  employees  is  likely  to  be  increasing 

Washington  makes  its  poorest  showing  in  the  relative  grow^^h  figures  shown  in 
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SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  ESTABLISHMENTS.  PAID  EMPLOYEES  AND  PAYKOLl 
UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO 
BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1954  AND  I96i 


% Chang 

EstabUshments  1954  lo 


Area 

1954 

1963 

1963 

U.  S.  total 

785.  589 

1,  061.  673^ 

35.  1 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

66, 962 

84. 706 

26.  5 

Personal  services 

348, 843 

447,  080 

28.  2 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services. 

88. 661 

147, 668 

66.  6 

garages 

94. 342 

139,611 

48.  0 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

113,  429 

146.  776 

29.4 

Motion  pictures 

20,  843 

16, 381 

(21.4) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

52,  509 

79,  451 

51.  3 

Washington  total 

14,  138. 

18.  218 

28.  9 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

1,  734 

2,  090 

20.  5 

Personal  services 

5,  342 

6.  441 

20.  6 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services. 

1,  522 

2,  627 

72.  6 

garages 

1.  967 

2.  602 

32.  3 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

2,  294 

2.  704 

17.  9 

Motion  pictures 

349 

236 

(32.4) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

930 

1,  518 

63.  2 

Oregon  total 

10.  008 

11.  064 

10.  6 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

1.  524 

1.  533 

0.  6 

Personal  services 

3.  412 

3,“673 

7.  6 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services. 

1.  167 

1,  656 

41.  9 

garages 

1,  349 

1.  5^0 

16.  4 

Misc'ellaneous  repair  services 

1.  600 

1,  623 

1.  4 

Motion  pictures 

324 

217 

(33.  0) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

632 

792 

25.  3 

Idaho  total 

2.  959 

4.  458 

50.  7 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

542 

768 

41.  7 

Personal  services 

976 

1, 460 

49.  6 

Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services. 

251 

446 

77.  7 

garages 

384 

615 

60.  2 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

490 

718 

46.  5 

Motion  pictures 

153 

99 

(35.  3) 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

163 

352 

116.  0 

Paid  Eni 

kployeos^ 

% Chaagf 
1954  to 
1963 

Pay  rull 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

% Change 
1954  to 
1903 

1954 

1963 

1954 

1963 

2,  361,  821 

3,  261,  54lt) 

38.  1 

6.  533,  715 

12, 192. 105^ 

86.  6 

420,  352 

526,  050 

25.  1 

895,  5^8 

1.  439,  496 

60.  7 

820,  281 

954, 179 

16.  3 

1.  960.  442 

2, 932, 752 

49.  6- 

404, 755 

874, 865 

116.  1 

1. 483,  399 

4.  103,  006 

176.  6 

157, 437 

288. 025 

82.  9 

487. 655 

1,  135,  091 

132.  8 

125.  685 

161,  533 

28.  5 

455.  056 

744,459 

63.  6 

208, 413 

161, 740 

(22.4) 

657.  166 

731, 963 

11. 4 

224. 898 

295.  149 

31.  2 

594. 469 

1,  105,  338 

85.  9 

32. 771 

39, 438 

20.  3 

90.  706 

149, 751 

65.  1 

•A* 

6,  883 

6.  975 

1.  3 

16.  123 

20, 305 

, 25.  9 

10.  576 

11.  017 

4.  2 

30.  044 

41,  062 

36.  7 

4.411 

8.  945 

102.  a 

14.  761 

3.7,  904 

156.  8 

2,  329 

4.  150 

78.  2 

8.  558 

20.  226 

136.  3 

1.  925 

2,  246 

16.  7 

7,  601 

11, 360 

49.  5 

2.  991 

2.  051 

(31.4) 

5,  777 

5,  038 

(12.  8) 

3,  656 

4,  054 

10.  9 

7,  842 

13,856 

76.  7 

20.  459 

27.  697 

35.  4 

56.  051 

95. 126 

69.  7 

3,  840 

5.  521 

43.  8 

8.  187 

14,  941 

82.  5 

6.  760 

7.  727 

14.  3 

17,  957 

24,  623 

37.  1 

2.  920 

6.  023 

106.  3 

10,  152 

24, 255 

138.  9 

1.  676 

3.  204 

91.  2 

6,  259 

13,  728 

119.  3 

1.  174 

1.  510 

28.  6 

4,  557 

7,  218 

58.  4 

2,  140 

1.  359 

(36. 5) 

4,  056 

2,  760 

(32.0) 

1.  949 

2.  353 

20.  7 

4,  883 

7.  601 

55.  7 

6.  175 

9.  080 

47.  0 

14.  248 

33,  291 

133.  7 

1,  508 

2,  135 

41.  6 

3.  924 

.6,  003 

53.  0 

2.  056 

2.  295 

11.  6 

4,  736 

6.  372 

34.  5 

490 

2,  309 

371.  2 

1.  306 

13, 880 

962.  8 

297 

764 

157.  2 

874 

3.  021 

245.  7 

335 

341 

1.8 

1.  139 

1,  325 

16.  3 

996 

550 

(44.8)  • 

1,  308 

856 

(34.6) 

493 

686 

39.  1 

961 

1,  834 

90.  a 

^Workweek  ended  nearest  November  15. 

Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  1954  United  States  totals. 


SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

ment  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services  - -Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol. 
Selected  Services--Area  Statistics.  1954.  Vol.  VI,  pp.  12-4  to  12-5 
to  12-7,  39-6  to  39-7  and  49-6  to  49-7. 


Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D. 
V,  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1963.  Vol.  VI.  pp. 
to  37-5  and  47-4  to  47-5;  1963,  Vol. 


C.  : U.  S.  Govern- 

1-7  to  1-8; 

VII,  pp.  12-6 


Table  4-60 


employees  and  payroll  in  service  industries  in  united  states.  WASHINGTON.  OREGON  AND  IDAHO 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1953  AND  1962 


Kind  of  Business 

Employ 

a 

ee  s 

% Change 
1953  to 

Pay  roll 

(thousands  of  dollars) 

% Change 
1953  to 
1962 

1953 

1962 

1953 

1962 

U.  S.  total  ^ 

r 

3, 

628. 326 

6.  605.  804 

82.  1 

303,  932 

5,  858,  548 

154.  3 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

386,  259 

1,  649.  254 

327.  0 

209, 936 

1. 219,  147 

480.  7 

Legal  services 

1 1 1.  775 

159, 176 

42.  4 

77,  235 

162, 743 

1 10.  7 

Educational  services^ 

58.  384 

480.  380 

722.  8 

36,  535 

497, 751 

1,  262.  4 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

273,  595 

756, 224 

176.4 

173,  912 

600, 172 

245.  1 

Miscellaneous  services 

143. 531 

366, 599 

155.4 

167,  571 

552, 712 

229.  8 

Other  services 

654, 782 

3.  194. 171 

20.  3 

1,  638,  743 

2,  826,  023 

72.  5 

Washington  total 

58,  382 

95,  798 

64.  1 

38, 044 

82, 402 

1 16.  6 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

9,  674 

30. 374 

214.  0 

6,  002 

24. 287 

304.  6 

Legal  services 

1. 429 

2,  090 

46.  3 

959 

2,  003 

108.  9 

Educational  servic^^ 

687 

3,  955 

475.  7 

303 

3,361 

1,  009.  2 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

6,  670 

12, 077 

81.1 

4,  590 

9,  730 

1 12.  0 

Miscellaneous  services 

1. 845 

5,  003 

171.2 

2,  171 

6,  456 

197.  4 

Other  services 

38, 077 

42. 299 

11.  1 

24, 019 

36,  565 

52.  2 

Oregon  total 

36,  476 

61, 432 

68.  4 

23,  346 

49, 788 

113.  3 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

6,  090 

19. 265 

216.  3 

3,  822 

14, 777 

286.  6 

Legal  services 

1, 084 

1,  529 

41.  I 

700 

1, 458 

108.  3 

Educational  services^ 

476 

3,  374 

608.  8 

292 

2,  855 

877.  7 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

3,  554 

7,  322 

106.  0 

2,  610 

5,  616 

115.  2 

Miscellaneous  services 

670 

3,  01  1 

349.4 

646 

3,  646 

464.  4 

Other  services 

24,  602 

26,  931 

9.  5 

15,  276 

21, 436 

40.  3 

Idaho  total 

10,  812 

16,  766 

55.  1 

5,  744 

12,423 

1 16.  3 

Medical  and  other  health  services 

1,  561 

5.  070 

224.  8 

790 

3,  088 

290.  9 

Legal  services 

33  1 

435 

31.4 

144 

277 

92.  4 

Educational  services^ 

142 

750 

428.  2 

72 

614 

752.  8 

Nonprofit  membership  organizations 

1,  1 14 

1.  591 

42.  8 

624 

996 

59.  6 

Miscellaneous  services 

951 

745 

(21.  7) 

960 

936 

(2.  5) 

Other  services 

6,  713 

8,  175 

21.8 

3,  154 

6,  512 

106.  5 

Note.  Totals  may  be  larger  than 

components  because  (a)  some  components  did  not  meet  oublications  standards  or 

(b)  some 

reporting  units  could  not  be  classified 

into  detailed  kinds  of  business. 

^Mid-  March. 

increases  in  education  employment 

and  payroll  are 

not  valid  because 

of  changes 

in  coverage. 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  County 

Business  Patterns  (Washineton.  D.  C.  11 

. S.  Government  Printino 

wince;  pt.  i,  p.  3,  pt.  V,  pp.  45-6, 

pp.  209" 10. 

pt, 

10,  pp.  77 

and  104;  1962,  pt, 

1 , p.  21, 

pt.  9,  pp.  80- 

1,  pt.  10,  pp.  167- 

68  and 

Table  4-59  in  the  employment  category.  Obviously  Washington  firms  in  the 
service  industries  are  not  adding  employees  at  a rate  equal  to  that  of  the  U.  S. 
as  a whole  or  Oregon  or  Idaho. 


Table  4-60  continues  our  three- state  comparative  analysis  regarding 
service  industries  by  examining  employees  and  payroll.  The  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  Table  4-60  represents  an  attempt  to  provide  further  insight 
into  an  expanded  range  of  service  trades  not  covered  by  Census  of  Business 
figures.  The  line  "other  services"  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  SIC  categories 
70-79,  so  the  total  more  nearly  represents  or  reflects  the  actual  employee  and 
payroll  magnitude.  When  these  further  categories  are  included,  the  comparativ 
analysis  changes  to  some  degree.  While  in  absolute  figures,  Washington  con- 
tinues to  dominate  the  service  trade  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Oregon 
shows  a slightly  larger  percentage  increase  in  number  of  employees.  In  terms 
of  percentage  increase  in  payroll  between  1954  and  1963,  Washington  shows 
only  the  barest  edge  over  Idaho  and  some  slight  edge  over  Oregon. 


Each  state  seems  to  show  growth  in  essentially  the  same  general  cate- 
gories. The  two  major  categories  of  greatest  relative  growth  as  revealed  by 
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Table  4-60  are  the  categories  of  medical  and  other  health  service  and  educa- 
tional service.  Washington  lags  both  Oregon  and  Idaho  in  relative  growth  in 
number  of  employees  in  the  medical  and  other  health  categories.  In  terms  of 
educational  service  figures,  Washington  lags  considerably  behind  Oregon  in 
terms  of  percentage  increases  in  numbers  of  employees.  Idaho's  percentage 
change  in  this  category  from  1953  to  1962  is  lower  than  Washington's.  In 
terms  of  percentage  increase  in  payroll  for  this  period,  Washington  is  higher 
than  either  Oregon  or  Idaho. 

Our  three-state  comparative  analysis  of  selected  service  industries 
continues  with  the  presentation  of  Table  4-61.  Observe  that  this  is  Census  of 
Busines s data  and  includes  SIC  categories  70-79.  Data  are  shown  in  absolute 
dollar  magnitude,  and  percentage  changes  are  shown  for  both  the  1954  to  1958 
period  and  for  the  1958  to  1963  period.  Generally  speaking,  Washington  fares 
reasonably  well  in  this  comparison.  " Growth  in  sales  receipts  for  Washington 
generally  lags  national  growth  for  this  period.  And  relatively  speaking, 
Washington  appears  to  have  done  slightly  better  than  Oregon  for  the  1954  to 
1958  period;  but,  for  the  1958  to  1963  period,  Washington's  relative  growth 
in  sales  receipts  lags  both  Oregon  and  Idaho  in  several  important  categories, 
most  notable  of  which  are  hotels  and  other  lodging  places,  miscellaneous 
business  services,  automobile  repair,  services  and  garages,  and  amusement 
and  recreation. 

Our  comparison  of  the  three  states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho 
regarding  growth  and  development  in  service  trade  industries  is  concluded 
with  an  examination  of  Table  4-62.  This  table  shows  per  capita  disposable 
personal  income  and  selected  service  industry  receipts  for  the  years  1954, 
1958  and  1963.  As  was  mentioned  at  an  earlier  juncture,  Washington's  per 
capita  receipts  of  selected  service  industries  is  considerably  less  than  the 
national  figure  even  though  per  capita  disposable  income  for  the  state  exceeds 
national  per  capita  income  by  a slight  margin.  Oregon's  per  capita  receipts 
of  selected  services  trades  exceeds  Washington's  by  about  $23  per  person 
while  per  capita  disposable  income  in  Washington  is  approximately  $94 
higher  than  in  Oregon.  The  obvious  presumption  is  that  Oregon  residents 
spend,  on  the  average,  more  for  service  activities  than  Washington  residents. 
Service  industry  receipts  typically  increase  with  increases  in  disposable  in- 
come both  because  of  price  increases  in  service  trade  and  because  of  the 
propensity  of  consumers  to  spend  more  generally*  with  income  increases. 

Intrastate  Retail  Patterns: 

The  Role  of  Metropolitan  Areas 

Earlier  the  hypothesis  was  advanced  that  Washington  lags  national 
statistical  averages  in  the  service  trade  industries  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  economic  base,  small  size  of  population  and  the  lack  of  a large  number 
of  complex  population  and  trade  centers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  reasons 
advanced  as  explanation  of  the  forces  that  make  for  strong  wholesale  centers, 
in  many  respects,  apply  with  equal  force  and  vigor  to  the  service  trade  in- 
dustry. Consumers  are  ubiquitous  and  their  needs  for  goods  and  services 
nearly  unlimited.  Regardless  of  where  consumers  are  located,  their  basic 
need  for  goods  and  services  such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter  manifest  them- 
selves. However,  as  persons  tend  to  congregate  in  towns  and  cities  and  in 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  the  role  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  business 
firm  becomes  highly  specialized.  But  to  perform  in  this  highly  specialized 
role,  the  individual  and  the  firm  must  rely  more  and  more  on  the  support  of 
other  specialized  individuals  and  operators. 


( 
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Table  4-61 

SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  RECEIPTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND  IDAHO,  1954,  1958  AND  1963 


Kind  of  Business 
U.  S.  total 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 

Washington  total 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 
Oregon  total 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services 
Idaho  total 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 
Personal  services 
Miscellaneous  business  services 
Automobile  repair,  services,  garages 
Miscellaneous  repair  services 
Motion  pictures 

Amusement  and  recreation  services  J 


Receipts 

(millions  of  dollars) 

°}o  Change 

1954  to  1958  to 

1954 

1958 

1963 

1958 

1963 

23,5C8.0 

32,376.0 

44,586.8^ 

37.7 

37.7 

3,026.9 

3,888. 1 

5,049.3 

28.5 

29.9 

5,773.9 

7,394.3 

9, 163.2 

28.  1 

23.9 

6,ai7.3 

9,896.7 

15, 192.6 

56.7 

53.5 

2,222.7 

3,852.9 

5,443.9 

73.3 

41.3 

1,795.8 

2,266.3 

3,022.0 

26.0 

33.6 

2,351.8 

2,420.8 

2,725.0 

2.9 

12.6 

2,020.7 

2,661.0 

3.990.3 

31.7 

50.0 

328.4 

436.9 

540.2 

33.0 

23.6 

54.0 

69.0 

72.9 

27.8 

5.7 

87.3 

109.7 

126.7 

25. T 

15.5 

53.3 

85.2 

116.0 

59.8 

36.2 

42.2 

71.1 

99.8 

68.5 

40.4 

31.4 

39.0 

50.0 

24.2 

28.2 

30.7 

24.3 

24.2 

(20.8) 

(0.4) 

29. 5 

28.8 

50.4 

31.5 

29.9 

217.5 

276.1 

364.4 

26.9 

32.0 

32.8 

39.7 

57.9 

21.0 

45.8 

53.9 

66.8 

79.6 

23.9 

19.2 

37.2 

58.9 

83. 1 

58.3 

41.  1 

31.6 

47.4 

68.4 

50.0 

44.3 

22.0 

29.4 

32.7 

33.6 

11.2 

21.8 

12.6 

12.3 

(42.2) 

(2.4) 

18 , 3 

21.2 

30.3 

15.8 

42.9 

t 60.2 

81.7 

123.2 

35.7 

50.8 

14.0 

18.7 

22.9 

33.6 

22.5 

15.5 

20.9 

23.3 

34.8 

11.5 

6.2 

10. 1 

34.2 

62.9 

238.6 

6.8 

14.2 

20.3 

108.8 

43.0 

6.7 

8.0 

9.3 

19.4 

16.2 

11.1 

4.6 

5.3 

4.0 

9.2 

(10.8) 

(13.0) 

73.6 

includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  states  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  States  totals. 

SOURCES;  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  f Washington.  D.  C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Selected  Services--Summary  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-4  to  1-5;  1*958  * 
Vol.  V,  pp.  1-6  to  1-7;  1963,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-7  to  1-8;  Selected  Services- -Area  Statistics,  1954,  Vol.  VI 
PIV  12-4  to  12-5,  37-4  to  37-5,  47-4  to  47-5;  1958,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  12-6  to  12-7,  37-6  to  37-7,  47-6  to  47-7- 
1963,  Vol.  Vll,  pp.  12-6  to  12-7,  39-6  to  39-7,  49-6  to  49-7. 


A.S  a consequence,  as  the  size  of  the  community  increases,  there  is 
almost  a geometrical  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  specialized  trade  institu- 
tions develop.  Thus,  it  was  shown  in  the  wholesaling  section  that  large 
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Table  '1-U2 


pi:k‘  capita  disposable  personal  income  and  selected  service  industries  receipts 

UNITED  STATES,  WASHINCT(’)N , cm'GON  AND  1DAIK\  J‘J54,  IU6B  AND  1903 


United  States 

Washington 

Otegon 

Idaho 

Year 

Receipts- 

Income 

Receipts 

Income 

Receipts 

Income 

Receipts  income 

1954 

$145  . 

$1,568 

$131 

$1,747 

$ 134 

$1,540 

$100.  $1,341 

1958 

186 

1,821 

158 

1,885 

161 

1,763 

126  1,S4S 

1963 

236‘' 

2,122 

177 

2,210 

200 

2,116 

173  1,738 

^Ittclucles  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  These  s>iates  are  not  included  in  earlier  United  Stales  totals. 


SOURCES:  Table  4-61  and  Survey  of  Current  Btisiness,  April,  1965,  p.  22. 


trading  centers  are  required  to  support  a high  level  of  wholesaling  activity. 

Such  is  the  case  for  service  trade  industries.  Table  4-63  shows  service  trade 
activities  in  major  metropolitan  areas  for  Washington  State.  The  three 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas  in  Washington  are  Spokane,  Tacoma  and  Seattle- 
Everett.  Notice  that,  of  total  receipts  of  selected  services  industries  in 
Washington,  72.  7 per  cent  are  accounted  for  by  sales  in  the  three  Standard 
Metropolitan  Areas.  These  three  areas  account  for  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the* 
state's  population.  Notice  further  that  as  the  size  of  the  Standard  Metropolitan 
Area  increases,  the  proportion  of  receipts  accounted  for  also  increases.  Thus, 
the  Seattle -Everett  area,  which  accounts  for  38.  8 per  cent  of  the  state's  total 
population,  accounts  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  receipts  for 
selected  service  industries. 


T.iblc  4-63 


SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  RECEIPTS  FOR  WASHINGTON  STANDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREAS 

BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS,  1963 


(millions  of  clollais) 


Kind  of  Business 

Wash- 

Total SMSA 
as  % of 

Seatile- 

Everett 

% of 

Tacoma 

°Jo  of 

Spokane 

% of 

ington 

State 

SMSA 

State 

SMSA 

State 

SMSA 

S ta  te 

Total  selected  services 
receipts 

540.2 

\ 

72.7 

285.7 

52.9 

48. 1 

8.9 

58.8 

10.9 

Hotels,  other  lodging 
places 

72.9 

60.8 

31.9 

43.8 

3.5 

4.8 

8.9 

12.2 

Personal  services 

126.7 

69.0 

61.8 

48.8 

13.6 

10.7 

12.0 

9.5 

Mlsc.  business  services 

116.0 

88. 1 

76.5 

65.9 

11.4 

9.8 

14.3 

12.3 

Automobile  repair,  services, 
garages 

99.8 

69.7 

50.3 

50.3 

8.6 

8. 6 

10.8 

10.8 

Misc.  repair  services 

50.0 

68.2 

24.3 

48.6 

3.9 

7.8 

5.9 

11.8 

Motion  pictures 

24.2 

78.  1 

15.9 

G5.7 

1.4 

5.8 

1.6 

6.6 

Amusement  & recreation 
services 

50.4 

71.8 

25.3 

50.2 

5.6 

11.1 

5.3 

To.  5 

SOURCES:  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  Coititiierce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Btisiness;  1963  (Washitu)ton, 
D.  C.;  U.  S.  Government PiintingOfficc),  Vol.  VII , Solected  Sorvicos--Area Statistics,  pp.  49-Gto  49-7  49-10 
to  49-15. 
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Table  4*’64  shows  selected,  service  receipts  per  capita  for  Washington 
and  for  the  three  Standard  Metropolitan  Areae*  While  the  state  as  a whole 


Table  4-64 


PER  CAPITA  SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRY  RECEIPTS  FOR  WASHINGTON  STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN  AREAS  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS.  1963 


Washington 

Seattle- 

Everett 

Tacoma 

Spokane 

Kind  of  Business 

State 

SMSA 

SMSA 

SMSA 

Total  per  capita  selected 
service  receipts 

$179 

$239  . 

$140 

$203 

Hotels,  other  lodging  places 

24 

27 

10 

31 

Personal  services 

42 

52 

40 

41 

Miscellaneous  business  services 

A 11  Hi  Ip  fp  n ^ i f cp  f vi  p p c 

39 

64 

33 

49 

garages 

33 

42 

25 

37 

Miscellaneous  repair  services 

17 

20 

11 

20 

Motion  pictures 

A m i;i  6P m p n f si:  n H fp p r p f i pn 

8 

13 

4 

6 

IXl.Ud w-liX'-wlliL  CL XIU  L W'W L w 9 LX Vll 

services 

17 

21 

16 

18 

SOURCE:  Table  4-63. 

has  per  capita  selected  service  receipts  of  $179,*the  Spokane  SMA  has  $203, 
the  Tacoma  SMA  has  $ 140  and  the  Seattle -Everett  SMA  has  per  capita  selected 
service  receipts  of  $239.  * 

Thus,  a general  conclusion  regarding  the  service  trade  industry  appears 
somewhat  obvious . As  Washington  continues  to  grow  and  develop,  and  com- 
munities and  cities  become  more  developed  and  complex;  as  the  state  becomes 
increasing ly  more  urbanized;  and  as  incomes  continue  to  increase;  we  shall 
witne-ss  not  just  growth  in  the  service  trade  but  rather  rapid  and  accelerated 
growth  and  expansion.  F or,  seemingly,  specialization  begats  specialization, 
and  specialization  in  the  service  trade  industries  is,  perhaps,  both  desirable 
and  inexorable.  ^ ~ 


Projections:  Looking  Ahead  to  1985 

We  study  the  past  and  the  present  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  able 
to  appraise  and  understand  the  future.  F rom  the  outset  of  this  study  the 
intent  has  been  to  analyze  the  past  and  present  developments  in  these  given 
industries  in  order  that  we  might  forecast  or  project  ahead,  by  five-year 
intervals,  major  developments  to  1985.  The  major  magnitude  of  seemingly 
greatest  importance  is  that  of  sales  volume  for  these  industries . Business 
management  today  stresses,  and  succeeds  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  -efficacy 
of  its  planning.  To  plan  is  to  decide  in  advanc e_what  needs  to  be  done. 
Deciding  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  immediate! future  is  not  a major  task. 
We  are  constantly  upon  tomorrow  and  therefore  little  vision  or  clairvoyance 
is  required.  However,  business  planning  is  required  not  just  for  one  or  two 
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days  ahead  but  for  next  year  or  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Planning  far  in 
advance  requires  some  knowledge  or  appraisal  of  what  conditions  are  likely  to 
be  far  in  advance.  In  other  words,  the  essence  of  planning  then  becomes  an- 
ticipation, looking  ahead  and  making  judgments  on  the  basis  of  your  knowledge 
and  "feel"  for  a given  situation.  ~ 

Forecasting  and  projecting  trends  is  perhaps  one-third  science  and  two- 
thirds  art.  It  is  not,  however,  a haruspical  black  art  but  is  instead  highly 
involved  in  the  technique  or  manner  in  which  the  scientific  aspect  is  applied. 

Sales  volume  has  been  chosen  as  the  major  magnitude  to  be  projected 
in  this  section  for  several  reasons.  The  first  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that, 
for  the  firm,  the  item  of  greatest  importance  for  its  entire  management  scheme 
is  the  sales  forecast.  It  is  hoped  then  that  in  many  instances  individual  firms 
might  take  our  overall  industry  forecasts  for  the  state  as  a whole  and  from 
these  develop  their  own  market  share  or  market  potential  forecasts.  From 
the  market  share  forecasts,  firms  could  then  develop  their  own  individual 
sales  forecasts.  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  the  business  firm,  the 
sales  forecast  is  the  key  to  integrated  business  planning.  For  from  the  sales 
forecast  comes  the  firm's  whole  series  of  budgets  and  schedules:  the  produc- 

tion schedule,  personnel  requirements,  cash  budgets,  etc.  Our  efforts  in 
forecasting  and  projecting  sales  volume  figures  then  is  an  attempt  to  aid 
businessmen,  economists  or  others  interested  in  anticipating  the  future. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  importance  of  sales  forecasts  is  illustrated 
most  vividly  in  our  projections  of  employment  which  accompany  the  sales 
volume  forecast.  Once  sales  are  forecast,  it  becomes  a relatively  easy  task 
to  extrapolate  on  the  basis  of  employees  per  $1,  000  sales,  or  some  similar 
method,  the  number  of  employees  required  to  service  a given  level  of  sales. 

A Word  about  Methodology 

Sales  for  most  major  industries  or  commodities  depend  upon  a number 
of  factors- -income,  population,  distribution  of  income,  mix  of  population, 
consumer  expectations  or  their  propensity  to  consume  to  mention  a few.  A 
model  incorporating  all  these  variables  v/ould  be  very  sophistica.ted  on  the  one 
hand  and,  perh-ttp^s,  on  the  other  very  unreliable.  For  such  a model  attempting 
to  forecast  sales  and  thus  anticipating  future  conditions  would  necessarily  rest 
on  the  adequacy  of  the  underlying  assumptions  regarding  all  these  variables 
and  on  the  accuracy  with  which  these  could  be  predicted  in  advande.  In  the 
language  of  the  model  builders,  "garbage  in  surely  means  garbage  out.  " In 
other  words,  we  w'ould  probably  be  confronted  with  the  phenomenon  known  as 
spurious , accuracy. 

. The  predictions  and  projections  regarding  the  retail,  wholesale  and 
service  trades  industries  hinge  primarily  upon  two  variables,  income  and 
population.  These  two  variables  have  been  projected  in  Chapter  2,  a,nd  the 
projections  of  this  section  are  based  on  those  projections  of  income  and  popu- 
lation. Accordingly,  our  projections  then  proceed  along  these  two  variables. 

We  have  projected  sales  for  these  industries  by  three  techniques  utilizing  both 
income  and  population.  Projections  are  shown  both  numerically  and  graphically 
via  tables  and  figures. 
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Retailing 

Retailing  activity  will  expand  markedly  during  the  1965  to  1985  period. 
Table  4-65  shows  the  projections  for  retail  sales  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Here  the  assumptioni  certeris  paribus>  is.  that  retail  sales  are  largely  a func- 
of  People.  That  is,  the  mainstay  of  a given  market  is  people.  Three 
methods  for  projecting  sales  on  the  basis  of  population  have  been  employed. 

In  method  one,  per  capita  retail  sales  were  left  constant  at  the  1965  level;  and 
thus,  by  multiplying  per  capita  retail  sales  at  the  1963  level  times  the  popula- 
tion figure  for  the  given  year,  we  arrive  at  a figure  for  total  retail  sales. 

Thus,  in  1985,  on  the  basis  of  method  one,  retail  sales  would  be  $5.  75  billion. 

In  method  two,  per  capita  retail  sales  were  increased  by  1.  5 per  cent 
every  five  years.  This  1.  5 per  cent  was  the  per  cent  increase  apart  from 
price  increases  from  1958  to  1963,  a period  of  c<msiderable  normalcy.  The 
1958-63  period  was  a period  of  relative  increa  sect  growth.  There  was  a slight 
recession  in  1958  and  another  in  1961.  However,  during  this  period  there  has 
also  been  considerable  growth  in  most  of  the  major  economic  indicators  such 
as  GNP,  Disposable  Personal  Income  and  Personal  Consumption  Expenditures. 
It  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  this  growth  rate  for  the  1965-85  period  is  both 
reasonable  and  realistic.  Method  two  projects  retail  sales  for  1985  at  $6.  14 
billion, 

three,  retail  sales  vrere  increased  by  $39  1 million  every  five 
years.  This  $391  million  rspresents  the  average  five-year  increase  from 
1948  to  1963.  Method  three  projects  retail  sales  for  1985  at  $5.  63  billion. 

Table  4-65  shows  in  detail  the  projections  for  five-year  intervals  by 
the  three  methods  on  the  basis  of  population.  However,  population  alone  does 
not  make  for  an  effective  market.  It  is  people  plus  purchasing  power  that 
makes  for  dynamic  marketing  opportunities.  Consequently,  our  projections 
shown  in  Table  4-66  more  nearly  represent  a realistic  appraisal  of  the  future 
inasmuch  as  the  projections  are  based  upon  estimations  regarding  Disposable 
Personal  Income.  However,  the  reader  will  observe  some  apprnvirnqt^  degree 
of  similarity  between  the  two  sets  of  projections  for  retail  sales.  In  Table 
4-66,  three  methods  are  employed  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
methods  employed  in  Table  4-65.  The  basic  deference  is  that  in  Table  4-66 
we  are  projecting  on  the  basis  of  income  instead  of  population  as  in  Table  4-65. 
The  projections  for  1985  by  the  three  methods  show  retail  sales  to  be  respec- 
tively $7.  77  billion,  $6.  19  billion  and  $5.  63  billion.  The  second  estimate  of 
$6.  19  billion  appears  to  be  the  most  realistic.  Sales  per  dollar  of  disposable 
income  have  been  decreasing  markedly  since  1948.  This  occurs  for  numerous 
reasons,  the  principal  one  being  that,  as  has  been  explained  earlier  and  in 
greater  detail,  the  consumer  is  changing  the  mix  of  his  expenditures.  Perhaps 
the  basic  explanation  is  that  a consumers'  income  increases,  the  amounts 
spent  for  necessities  tend  to  decline.  Today's  and  tomorrow's  consumer  may 
be  (obviously  is)  buying  relatively  fewer  physcical  goods  purchased  through 
retail  stores  andv relatively  more  goods  in  the  form  of  intangible  services  such 
as  travel,  packaged  culture,  better  and  longer  vacations,  better  homes,  second 
bomes,  insurance,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  all  the  other  accouterments  of  an 
affluent  society.  Figure  4-5  shows  visually  how  sales  per  dollar  of  disposable 
income  have  fallen  from  1945  to  the  present,  and  this  decline  is  then  projected 
to  1985.  Figure  4-6  shows  our  numerical  projections  on  the  basis  of  income 
and  population  via  the  three  described  methods  in  graphic  form.  Method 
number  t\yo.^  both  on  th% basis  or  population  and  income,  appears  to  be  the  most 
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Table  4-65 

WASHINGTON  state  RETAIL  SALES,  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  TO  1985 
BY  PER  CAPITA  SALES 

(1960  dollars) 


Method  One 

Method  Two 

Method  Three 

Per  Capita 

Retail 

Per  Capita 

Retail 

Per  Capita 

Retail 

Population 

Retail 

Sales 

Retail 

Sales 

Retail 

Sales 

Year 

(thoilsands) 

Sales 

(millions) 

Sales 

( millions) 

Sales 

(millions) 

1948 

2,326 

1,175 

2,732  ■ 

1, 175 

2,732 

1,175 

2,732 

1954 

2,516 

1,258 

3, 165 

1,258 

3,165 

1,258 

3,165 

1958 

2,773 

1,262 

3,499 

1,262 

3,499 

1,262 

3,499 

1963 

3,050 

1,281 

3,906 

1,281 

3,906 

1,281 

3 , 906 

1965 

3,107 

1,281 

3,980 

1,289 

4,005 

1,307 

4,062 

1970 

3,387 

1,281 

4,339 

1,308 

4,430 

1,315 

4,453 

1975 

3,715 

1,281 

4,759 

1,328 

4,934 

1,304 

4,844 

1980 

4,086 

li281  . 

5,234 

1,348 

• 5,508 

1,281 

5,235 

1985 

4,489 

1,281 

5,750 

1,368 

6,141 

1,253 

5 , 626 

Method  one:  Per  capita  retail  sales  were  left  constant  at  their  1963  value. 


Method  two:  Per  capita  retail  sales  were  increased  by  l.S^o  (per  cent  increase  from  1958  to  1963)  every 
five  years. 

Method  three:  Retail  sales  were  increased  $391  million  (average  five-year  increase  from  1948  to  1963)  every 
five  years. 


SOURCES:  Population  from  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-25,  and  projections  by  Washington  State 
Census  Board,  1948  to  1963.  Retail  Salesfrom  the  Census  of  Business,  adjusted  to  1960  dollars. 


logical  aild,  therefore,  presumably  the  most  satisfactory  for  our  purposes. 
Retail  sales  for  1985,  therefore,  should  approximate  $6.  15  billion. 

The  unequal  changes  in  retail  sales  by  kind  of  business  between  1948 
and  1963  have  already  been  discussed.  Many  of  the  factors  which  influenced 
those  changes  can  be  expected  to  continue  through  1985.  For  example,  higher 
disposable  incomes  in  the  future  will  mean  increased  sales  of  "above  average 
sensitivity  goods.  " For  such  goods  a given  change  in  disposable  income  is 
accompanied  by  a more  than  proportionate  change  in  quantity  purchased. 
Examples  of  such  "above  average  sensitivity  goods"  are  boats  and  pleasure 
aircraft,  phonographs  such  as  hi-fi  and  sterejophonic  equipment,  musical 
instruments,  automobiles,  jewelry  and  certain  types  of  furniture.  At  the 
same  time,  of  course,  sales  of  "average  sensitivity"  and  "below  average 
sensitivity"  goods  will  increase,  too,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  those  of  "above 
average  sensitivity.  "7 

Employment:  Employment  in  retailing  will  continue  to  expand  with 

increases  in  sales  volume.  However,  several  trends  or  developments  have 
been  underway  in  the  recent  past  which  will  continue  into  the  future  and  will 
affect  en^^oyment  in  the  detail  trade.  As  Figure  4-7  shows,  employment  in 


7 

Winston  and  Smith,  op.  cit.  , p.  18. 
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TabJc  4-GU 

WASHINGTON  STATE  RETAIL  SALES.  TRENDS  ANi:>  PROJECTIONS 
SELECTED  YEARS,  194S  TO  19G3 
BY  SALES  PER  DOLLAR  OF  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

(1960  doJlars) 


Disposable 

Method  One 

Method  Two 

Method  Three 

Personal 

Sales  Per 

Retail 

Sales  Per 

Retail 

Sales  Per 

Retail 

Income 

Dollar  of 

Sales 

Dollar  of 

Sales 

Dollar  of 

Sales 

Year 

(thousands) 

DPI 

(millions) 

DPI 

(millions) 

DPI 

(millions 

1948 

3,983 

686 

2.732 

686 

2,732 

686 

2,732 

1954 

4,884 

648 

3, 165 

648 

3, 165 

648 

3, 165 

1958 

5,371 

651 

3,499 

651 

3,499 

651 

3,499 

1963 

6,323 

618 

3,906 

618 

3,906 

618 

3,906 

1965 

6,765 

618 

’4.181 

606 

4,100 

600 

4,062 

1970 

7,771 

618 

4,802 

575 

4,468 

573 

4,453 

1975 

9, 131 

618 

5,643 

546 

4.986 

530 

4,844 

1980 

10,739 

618 

6,637 

518 

5,563 

487 

5,235 

1985 

12,579 

618 

7,774 

492 

6,189 

447 

5 , 626 

Method  One:  Sales  per  dollar  of  Disposable  Personal'  Income  were  left  constant  at  their  1963  value. 

Method  Two:  Sales  per  dollar  of  Disposable  Personal  Income  were  decreased  by  5. 1 per  cent  (per  cent 
decrease  from  1958  to  1963)  every  five  years. 

Method  Three:  Retail  sales  were  increased  $391  million  (average  five-year  increase  from  1948  to  1963) 
every  five  years. 

SOURCES:  Survey  of  Current  Business.  April,  1965,  and  Census  of  Business  data. 


retailing  has  continued  to  expand  since  1939.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  the 
past  trends  and  the  subsequent  extrapolation  shows  enrplQymeint  increasitig 
rather  .constantly,  over^  time.  Given^ the  expan s-ion  of  retail  trade  from  1939 
and,  especially  during  the  post  World  War  II  period,  such  an  increase  in 
employrhent  seems  both  natural  and  logical, 

However,  as  Figure  4-8  shows,  retail  employees  in  Washington  State 
per  $1,  000  of  retail  sales  have  been  declining  at  a rather  constant  rate. 
Figure  4-8  is  a semi-log  or  ratio  chart.  The  slope  of  a line  indicates  the 
percentage  change  between  any  two  points  of  time. 

As  one  can  readily  discern,  employees  per  $1,000  of  sales  is  the  con- 
verse of  "sales  per  employee.  " That  is,  as  sales  per  employee  go  up, 
employees  per  $1,000  of  retail  sales  would  fall  in  direct  proportion.  Figure 
4-8  shows  that  employees  in  retail  trade  for  Washington  per  $1,  000  of  retail 
trade  have  been  declining  by  a rather  constant  rate,  especially  since  1948. 
There  aje  several  reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing,  the  incidence  of  self- 
service  merchandising  or  what  is  sometimes  called  simplified  selling  is 
manifesting  itself  through  the  whole  range  of  retailing  institutions  from 
supermarkets  to  department  stores.  This  tends  to  result  in  increased  sales 
per  employee  or  what  might  be  loosely  termed  an  increase  in  "productivity.  " 
In  manufacturing,  productivity  is  usually  brought  about  by  changes  in  the 
capital- labor  ratio.  Retailing,  not  being  a highly  capital  intensive  industry 
has  attained  increases  in  productivity  largely  as  a result  of  shifting  cost 
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FIG.  4-5 

WASHINGTON  STATE  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS  OF  PER  CAPITA 
RETAIL  SALES  AND  RETAIL  SALES  PER  DOLLAR  OF  DISPOSASLE 
PERSONAL  INCOME  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  TO  I98S 
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FIG.  4-6 


WASHINGTON  STATE  RETAIL  SALES,  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  TO  1985 


inducing  functions  either  forward  to  the  consumer  or  backward  onto  the  manu- 
facturer or  other  suppliers.  When  a variety  store  implements  self-service 
merchandising,  they  reduce  the  total  number  of  employees  while  maintaining, 
usually,  present  sales  volumes.  In  some  instances,  sales  volumes  actually 
increase  when  self  service  is  implemented  largely  as  a result  of  increase  in 
the  average  size  of  order  per  customer.  This,  of  course,  results  in  a reduced 
number  of  employees  per  $1,  000  of  sales. 

Secondly,  retailers  have,  in  many  instances,  learned  that  they  can  feduce 
the  number  of  their  employees  per  given  volume  of  sales  and  thus  reduce  wage 
costs  by  pushing  certain  activities  back  up  the  channel  of  distribution  ultimately 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods.  Noticeable  examples  of  this  are  the  pre- 
paekaging  of  merchandise  by  manufacturers  and  especially  of  the  practice  known 
as  preticketing,  whereby  goods  are  price  marked  by  the  manufacturer  for  the 
added  convenience  of  the  retail  purchaser . 

Automation  of  store  "systems"  such  as  data  processing  in  inventory 
management,  credit  selling,  personnel  record  keeping  and  other  areas  has 
also  tended  to  increase  the  effective  output  of  retail  workers.  It  is  expected 
that  these  trends  will  continue  in  the  future. 
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FIG.  4-7 


WASHINGTON  STATE  RETAIL  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  AND 
PROJECTIONS^*  SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1985 


Figures  4-7  and  4-8  are  drawn  from  the  data  of  Table  4-67.  Using  the 
data  in  column  2,  which  are  taken  from  our  earlier  projections  of  retail  sales, 

and  tha  trend  in  employment  per  $1,  000  of  retail  sales,  ijetail  employment  is  J 

projected  by  five-year  intervals  to  1985.  The  basis  of  the  projection  in  employ-  , 
ment  per  $1,  000  of  retaiFsales  is  the  percentage  decrea.se-  experienced  in  this 
variable  between  1958  to  1963.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  period  was  chosen 
as  being  the  most  logical  and,  therefore,  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  purpose 
of  our  projections.  Employees  per  $1,  000  of  rptail  sales  declined  by  6.  5 per 
cent  between  1958  and  1963.  Our  projections,  therefore,  assume  a 6.  5 per 
cent  reduction  in  employees  per  $1,  000  of  sales  every  five  years.  In  effect  it 
is  tacitly  assumed  that  technology  in  retailing  will  increase  at  a rate^at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  1958-63  period.  That  is,  between  1958  and  1963,  "technol- 
ogy"  including  automation  and  the  improvement  in  merchandising  systems  will 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  employment  per  $1,  000  of  retail  sales  will  be 
reduced  by  6.  5 per  cent.  Employment  projections  for  retail  trade  are  thus 
shown  in  Column  1 of  Table  4-67. 


Whole  scaling 

Washington  will,  perhaps,  lag  somewhat  in  terms  of  relative  growth  in 
comparison  with  U.  S.  averages;  but  wholesaling  will,  relatively  speaking, 
increase  in  importance  in  terms  of  Washington*  s- distributive  trades  for  reasons 
largely  explained  in  the  wholesaling  section. 
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FIG.  4-8 


WASHINGTON  STATE  RETAIL  EMPLOYEES  PER  SI.OOO  OF 
RETAIL  SALES.  SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1985 


t 


Tables  4-68  and  4-69  show  the  projections  for  wholesale  sales  by  five- 
year  intervals  for  Washington  State.  The  thiree  methpds  of  projecting  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  used  for  projecting  retail’sales.  Here  again, 
method  two,  on  the  basis  of  both  population  and  income  appears  to  offer  the 
greatest  realism  for  our  purposes.  Figure  4-9  shows  the  trend  and  projection 
of  both  sales  per  dollar  of  Disposable  Personal  Income  and  per  capita  whole- 
I sale  sales.  Figure  4-10  shows  graphically  our  numerical  projections  depicted 

in  Tables  4-68  and  4-69.  Wholesale  sales  for  1985  are  thus  projected  at  ap- 
proximately $8.3  billion. 

The  Wholesale-Retail  Ratio:  The  wholesale-retail  ratio  for  Washington 

State  has  increased  by  nine  percentage  points  from  1948  to  1963  as  shown  in 
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Table  4-67 

WASHINGTON  STATE  RETAIL  TRADE  EMPLOYMENT.  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIO-NS 

SELECTED  YEARS.  1939  TO  1985 


Year 

Retail 

Employment"' 

Retail 

Sales 

(millions  of 
1960  dollars) 

Employees 
Per  $ 1000 
of  Retail 
Salest* 

1939 

94.569 

1,426 

0.0663 

1948 

131.507 

2.732 

0.0481 

1954 

136.830 

3,165 

0.0432 

1958 

149,662 

3,499 

0.0428 

1963 

156,256 

3,906 

0.0400 

1965 

156,195 

4,005 

0.0390 

1970 

161,695 

4,430 

0.0365 

1975 

168,249 

4,934 

0.0341 

1980 

175.705 

5 , 508 

0.0319 

1985 

183,002 

6,141 

0.0298 

‘‘Paid  employees  and  active  proprietors. 

^Employees  per  $1,000  of  retail  sales  were  projected  by  decreasing  them  6.5%  (per  cent  decrease  from 
195b  to  1963)  every  five  years. 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Censjjs^  of  Business  (Washington.  D.  C.: 
IJ.  S,  Government  Printing  Office)  Retail  Trade --Area  Statistics. 


T able  4-68 

WASHINGTON  STATE  WHOLESALE  SALES.  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
SELECTED  YEARS';  1948  TO  1985 
BY  PER  CAPITA  SALE^' 

( 1960- dollars) 


Method  One Method  Two Method  Three 


Year 

Population 

(thousands) 

Per  Capita 
Wholesale 
Sales 

Wholesale 

Sales 

(millions) 

Per  C<apita 
Wholesale 
Sales 

Wholesale 

Sales 

(millions) 

Per  Capita 
Wholesale 
Sales 

Wholesale 

Sales 

(millions) 

1948 

2,326 

_1,398 

3,251 

1,398 

3,251 

1,398 

3,251 

1954 

2,516 

*1,513 

3,808 

1,513 

3,808 

1,513 

3,808 

1958 

2,773 

1,593 

4,418 

* 1,593 

4,418 

1,593 

4,418 

1963 

3,050 

1,639 

4,998 

1,639 

4,998 

1,639 

4,998 

1965 

3.107 

1,639 

5,092 

1,659 

5,155 

1,684 

5,231 

1970 

3,387 

1,639 

5,551 

1,707 

5,782 

1,716 

5,813 

1975 

3,715 

1,639 

6,089 

1,757 

6,527 

1,722 

1980 

4,086 

1,639 

6,697 

1,808 

7.387 

1,708 

6,977 

1.985 

4,489 

1,639 

7,357 

1,860 

8,350 

1,684 

7,559 

Method  One:  Per  capita  wholesale  sales  were  left  constant  at  their  1963  value. 

Method  Two;  Per  capita  wholesale  sales  were  increased  by  2.9  per  cent  (per  cent  increase  from  1958  to 
1963)  every  five  years. 

Method  Three:  Wholesale  sales  were  increased  $582  million  (average  five-year  increase  from  1948  to  1963) 
every  five  years. 

SOURCE:  From  Current  Population  Reports.  Series  P-25,  and  projections  by  Washington  State  Census 
Btiard.  1948  to  1963  wholesale  sales  from  the  Census  of  Business  adjusted  ro  1960  dollars. 
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Tabic  4-69 

WASHINGTON  STATE  WHOLESALE  SALES,  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  TO  1985 
BY  SALES  PER  DOLLAR  OF  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

(1960  dollars) 


Disposable 

Method  One 

Method  Two 

Method  Three 

Personal 

Sales  Per 

Wholesale 

Sales  Per 

Wholesale 

Sales  Per 

Wholesale 

Income 

Dollar  of 

Sales 

Dollar  of 

Sales 

Dollar  of 

Sales  , 

Year 

(thousands) 

DPI 

(millions) 

DPI 

(millions) 

DPI 

(millions) 

1948 

3,983 

816 

3,251 

816 

3,251 

H1G 

3,25.1 

1954 

4,884 

780 

3,  808 

780 

3,808 

780 

3,  808 

1958 

5,371 

823 

4,418 

823 

4,418 

823  , 

4,418 

1963 

6,323 

790 

4,998 

790 

4,998 

790 

4,998 

1965 

6,765 

790 

5 , 344— 

777 

5,256 

773 

5,231 

1970 

* 7,771 

790 

6,139 

746 

5,797 

748 

5,813 

1975 

9, 131 

790 

7,213 

716 

6,538 

700 

6,395 

1980 

10,739 

790  , 

8,4k 

687 

7,378 

650 

6,977 

1985 

12,579 

790  i 

9,937 

660 

* 

8,302 

601 

7,559 

Method  One:  Wholesale  sales  per  dollar  oi  Disposable  Personal  Income  were  left  constant  at  their  1963 

value. 

Method  Two:  Wholesale  sales  per  dollar  of  DPI  were  decreased  by  4.0  per  cent  (per  cent  decrease  from 
1958  to  1963)  every  five  years. 

Method  Three:  Wholesale  sales  were  increased  $582  million  (average  five-year  increase  from  1948  to  1963) 
every  five  years. 

SOURCES:  Disposable  Personal  Income  from  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965;  and  1948  to  1963 
wholesale  sales  from  Census  of  Business,  adjusted  to  1960  dollars. 


Table  4-70.  Table  4-70  also  shows  some  projections  for  the  wholesale- retail 
ratio  by  three  methods.  Method  two  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  retail  sales  and 
sales  per  dollar  of  Disposable  Personal  Income  appears  the  most  relevant  for 
our  consideration.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  wholesale-retail  ratib  will  continue 
to  g-£Ow  with  the  same  relative  speed  as  it  did  from  1948  to  1963.  After  all, 
the  dynamic  growth  following  World  War  II  was  an  unusual  phenomenon  and 
one  which  is  not  likely  to  be  repea;^d,  in  total,  for  some  time  to  come. 
However,  given  the  acceleration  of  population  growth,  incomes,  increased 
number  of  trading  or  population  centers  and  the  general  overall  increasing 
economic  importance  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  wholesale- retail  ratio  will 
by  1985  reach  approximately  1.  34.  That  is,  for  every  dollar  of  goods  sold  at 
retails"  $1.  34  in  wholesale  sales  will  take  place.  Given  retail  sales  of  $6.  15 
billion  and  a wholesale  - retail  ratio  of  1.  34  we,  thus,  compute  wholesale  sales 
in  1985  to  be -approximately  $8.  3 billion.  This  approximation  of  wholesale 
sales  via  the  wholesale  - retail  ratio  is  quite  similar  to  our  beforestated  projec- 
tion of  wholesale  sales  in  1985  at  $8.  2 billion.  Figure  4-  1 J shows  visually, 
for  Washington  State,  wholesale-retail  ratio  trends  and  projections  to  1985. 

Certain  general  trends  in  wholesaling  can  and  have  been  noted  nationally. 
These  have  been  indicated  for  Washington  but  appear  to  warrant  comment  here. 
The  number  of  assemblers  is  declining  and  the  relative  importance  of  agents 
and  brokers  is  increasing.  Wholesaling  of  agricultural  products  is„^also  tending 
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FIG.  4-9 


'WASHIN€TpN  STATE  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
OF  PER  CAPITA  WHOLESALE  SALES  AND  WHOLESALE 
SALES  PER  DOLLAR  OF  DISPOSASLE  PERSONAL 
INCOME  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS.  1946  TO  1988 


Sources:  Tobies  4-68  ond  4-69 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  WHOLESALE  SALES.  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS. 

SELECTED  YEARS.  1948  TO  1985 


Sources:  Tobies  4-68  ond  4-69 


to  increase  at  a slower  rate  than  for  other  products.  Consumer  goods  whole- 
saling is  expanding  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  total  wholesale  trade. 

For  Washington  wholesale  trade  to  make  further  progress  as  compared  to  the 
nation  and  neighboring  states,  industrial  development  will  have  to  continue  at 
a pace  at  least  equal  to  that  of  national  expansion. 

Wholesale  trade  pyramids  in  major  cities  and  markets,  particularly 
those  whose  size  makes  them  relatively  independent.  Due  fp  its  very  favorable 
location  and  considerable  distance  from  other  wholesale  centers  and  its  excel- 
lent overland,  air,  and  water  transportation  facilities,  Seattle  appears  to  have 
a most  favorable  future  in  wholesaling.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  Spokane 
should  continue  to  improve  its  position  as  the  wholesaling  trade  center  for  the 
Inland  Empire  consisting  of  northern  Idaho,  western  Montana  and  eastern 
Washington.  Substantial  increases  in  population  or  improvements^in  transporta- 
tion would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a great  expansion  of  Spokane  wholesale  trade. 
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Employment;  As  shown  by  Figure  4-12,  employment  trends  in  Washington 
State  in  wholesale  trade  show  a rather  gradual  expansion.  As  salens  volume  in 
wholesale  trade  continues  to  expand,  employment  opporturSities  will  also  expand. 
However,  sales  per  employee  have  always  been  consider^d^ly  higher  in  whole- 
sale trade  than  in  retail  trade-  The  differing  structure  of  the  two  trade  cate- 
gories largely  explains  this  difference.  Wholesale  buyers  purchase  in  very 
large  quantities  and  frequently  they  are  specification  buyers  requiring  consid- 
erably less  personal  selling  activity  than  the  retail; buyer.  The  incidence  and 
magnitude  of  both  telephone  and  mail  order  buying  is  considerably  higher  in 
wholesale  trade  than  in  retail  trade. 

As  shown  by  Figure  4-13,  employees  per  $1,  000  of  wholesale  sales  have 
declined  markedly  during  the  period  1939  to  1963.  Wholesaling,  to  a consid- 
erably greater jextent  than  retailing,  is  a capital  intensive  industry.  That  is  to 
say,  capital  equipment  can  replace  labor  to  effectively  increase  productivity. 
This  is  especially  true  in  that  part  of  wholesaling  usually  referred  to  as  physical 
distribution.  Physical  distribution  involves  essentially  the  transportation, 
storage  and  materials  handling  aspects  of  wholesaling.  In  these  areas,  real 
economies  have  been  witnessed  during  the  post  World  War  II  era  as  a result 
of  increased  mechanization  of  these  functions.  Other  important  trends  and 
developments  in  wholesaling  which  have  tended  to  increase  productivity  and 
consequently  sales  per  employee  have  been  discussed  more  fully  in  the  whole- 
saling section  of  this  study.  . As  shown  by  Table  4-71,  employees  per  $1,  000 
of  wholesale  trade  in  Washington  decreased  by  6.  8 per  cent  between  1958  and 
1963.  In  projecting  employment  trends  in  wholesale  trade  for  Washington 

FIG.  4-12 

WASHINGTON  STATE  WHOLESALE  EMPLOYMENT 
TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1985 
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FIG. 4-13 


WASHINGTON  StATE  WHOLESALE  EMPLOYEES 
- PER  $1,000  OF  WHOLESALE  SALES 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1985 


State,  the  same  assumption  regarding  techno.logical  innovation  is  used  as  W'^s 
used  for  projecting  retail  trade  employment.  That  is  to  say,  the  rate  of 
technological  innovation  in  wholesale  trade  during  1958-63,  which  tended  to 
reduce  employment  per  $1,  000  of  wholesale  trade  by  6.  8 per  cent  will  be  in 
force  during  the  five-year  intervals  beginning  1965  to  1985.  Projections  of 
employment  in  wholesale  trade  to  1985  by  five-year  periods  are  shown  in  Table 
4-71,  column  1. 


The  Service  Industry 

We  complete  our  projections  by  looking  now  at  the  services  industry. 

Our  analysis  has  thus  far  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  services  industries 
offer  a dynamic  and  lucrative  opportunity  for  Washington  entrepreneurs.  The 
specialization  necessitated  by  20th  Century  living  conditions  dictates  both  rapid 
and  accelerated  growth  in  this  area. 

Tables  4-72  and  4-73  show  numerically  the  projections  for  the  services 
industries.  The  techniques  employed  in  the  projections  are  similar  to  those 
employed  in  projecting  retailing  and  wholesaling  figures.  Table  4-72  shows 
projections  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  Table  4-73  shows  projections  on  the 
basis  of  income.  Method  two  on  both  Tables  4-72  and  4-73  is  considered  the 
most  realistic  and  useful  of  the  three  projections.  Projections  on  the  basis  of 
income  also  seem  to  offer  greater  possibilities  and  ring  with  greater  reality 
than  projections  based  upon  population.  Therefore,  our  projections  for  the 
services  industries  would  be  those  listed  under  method  two  on  Table  4-73. 
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Table  4-71 


- 

WASHINGTON  STATE  WHOLESALE  TRADE  EMPIOYMENT,  TRENDS 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1985 

AND  PROJECTIONS 

Wholesale 

Employees 

Sales 

Per  $1,000  of 

Wholesale 

(millions  of 

Wholesale 

1 

Year 

Employment® 

1960  dollars) 

Sales° 

1939 

30,597 

1,627 

0.0188 

1948 

48,392 

3,251 

0.0149 

1954 

51,232 

3,808 

0.0135 

1958 

51,769 

4,418 

0.0117 

1963 

54,325 

4,998 

0.0109 

1965 

54,643 

5,155 

0.0106 

1970 

57 , 242 

5,782 

0.0099 

1975 

60,048 

6,527 

0.0092 

1980 

63,528 

7,387 

0.0086 

1985 

66,800 

8,350 

0.0080 

®Paid  employees  and  active  proprietors.  ^ 

^’Employees  per  $1,000  of  wholesale  sales  were  projected  by  decreasing  them  6.8  per  cent  (per  cent  decrease 
from  1958  to  1963)  every  five  years. 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Business  (Washington,  D.  C.: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Wholesale  Trade--Area  Statistics.  # 


Table  4-72 

WASHINGTON  STATE  SERVICE  RECEIPTS.  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
SELECTED  YEARS.  1948  TO  1985 
BY  PER  CAPITA  SALES 


(1960  dollars) 


Method  One 

Method  Two 

Method  Three 

Service 

Service 

Service 

Population 

Per  Capita 

Receipts 

Per  Capita 

Receipts 

Per  Capita 

Receipts 

Year 

(thousands) 

Receipts 

(millions) 

Receipts 

(millions) 

Receipts 

(millions) 

1948 

2,326 

177 

411 

177 

411 

177 

411 

1954 

2,516 

227 

570 

227 

570 

227 

570 

1958 

2,773 

260 

722 

260 

722 

260 

722 

1963 

3,050 

294 

897 

294 

897 

294 

897 

1965 

3, 107 

294 

913 

309 

960 

310 

962 

1970 

3,387 

29.4 

996 

349 

1,182 

332 

1,124 

1975 

3,715 

294 

1,092 

395 

1,467 

346 

1,286 

1980 

4,086 

294 

1,201 

447 

1,826 

- 354 

1,448 

1985 

4,489 

294 

1,320 

506 

2,271 

359 

1,610 

Method  One:  Per  capita  service  receipts  were  left  constant  at  their  1963  value. 

Method  Two:  Per  capita  service  receipts  were  increased  by  13. 1 per  cent  (per  cent  increase  from  1958  to 
1963)  every  five  years. 

Method  Three:  Service  receipts  were  increased  $162  million  (average  five-year  increase  from  1948  to 
196C)  every  five  years. 

For  method  of  computing  trends  in  service  receipts,  see  text,  page  127. 

SOURCES:  Population  from  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  and  projections  by  Washington  State 
Census  Board. 
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'a'ASIIINCTON  STATI:  SKRVtCI-  KliCI-lPTS , TRl-NDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 
SELEC'I  ED  YEARS,  ]‘J‘KS  1’0  ,l'Jh5 
BY  RECEIPTS  PER  lXn,l,AR  OF  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 

('IDBO  dollars) 


Disposabk' 

Method  0no 

■\‘isonal 

Ro.ooipis 

Sei'vioo 

1 neon  10 

Roi  Dollar 

Roccipis 

Y^'ar 

(ilu)iisands) 

)f  DPI 

(millions) 

1948 

3,983 

103 

411 

1954 

4,884 

1 17 

570 

1958 

5,371 

134 

722 

1963 

6,323 

142 

897 

1965 

6,765 

142 

961 

1970 

7,771 

142 

1,  103 

1975 

9,  131 

142 

1,297 

1980 

10,739 

142 

1 , 525 

1985 

12,579 

142 

1,786 

» ' ■ 


Method  Two 

Method 

Thicc 

Ro  ooipts 

S or  Vico. 

Receipts 

Service. 

Per  Dollar 

Receipts 

Per  Dollar 

Receipts 

of  DPI 

(millions) 

of  DPI 

(millions) 

103 

411 

103 

411 

1 17 

570 

117 

570 

134 

722 

134 

722 

142 

897 

142 

897 

345 

981 

142 

962 

154 

1 , 197 

145 

1, 124 

163 

1,488 

141 

1,286 

173  , 

1,858 

135 

1,448 

183 

2 , 302 

128 

1,610 

Method  One:  Service  receipts  per  dollar  of  Disposable  Personal  Income  were  left  constant  at  their  1963  value. 

^ Meiliod  Two:  Service  receipts  per  dollar  of  DPI  were  increased  6.0  per  cent  (per  cent  increa  e from  1958 
to  1963)  every  five  yea.rs.  - 


MGtihod  Tliree:  Service  receipts  were  increased  $162  million  (average  five-year  increase  from  1948  to  1963) 
every  fi » e years. 

For  method  ol  computing  trends  in  service  receipts,  see  text,  page  127. 

SOURCE:  Disposable  Personal  Income  from  Survey  ol  Current  Business,  April,  1965. 


For  19B5,  receipts  of  the  services  industries  conside red- -SIC  categories  TO- 
TS and  80,  81  and  82  will  approximate  $2.  3 billion.  Figure  4-14  shows  a 
depiction  of  per  capita  sales  receipts  trends  and  projections  and  sales  per 
dollar  of  Disposable  Personal  Income  for  the  three  projecting  methods  em- 
ployed. 

Figure  4-15  summarizes  the  trends  and  projections  of  sales  receipts  for 
the  three  methods  used  for  projecting  on  the  basis  of  both  population  and  in- 
come. 


A frequently  quoted  aphorism  of  business  is  that  "a  rising  tide  lifts  all 
ships.  " As  both  income  and  population  in  the  state  of  Washington  tend  to 
increase,  business  in  all  major  categories  will  tend  to  increase  also.  How- 
ever, not  all  businesses  are  assured  a place  in  this  Nirvana  of  the  future. 
Businesses  that  are  only  "run"  will  not  necessarily  succeed  nor  survive. 
Businesses  that  are  "managed,  " that  is,  where  conditions  are  anticipated  and 
attempts  to  manipulate  the  environment  are  undertaken,  will  no  doubt  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  tomorrow's  prosperity. 

The  service  trades  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  years  ahead.  The  service  trades,  like  retailing,  possess  a num- 
ber of  "above  average  sensitivity  goods.  " Examples  of  these  are  legitimate 
theater  and  op(.*ra  admissions,  lur  storage  and  repair,  jewelry  repair,  rug. 
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FIG.  4-14 


WASHINGTON  STATE  TRENDS  i^ND  PROJECTIONS  IN  PER  CAPITA 
SERVICE  RECEIPTS  AND  SERVICE  RECEIPTS  PER  DOLLAR 
OF  DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS. 

1948  TO  1985 


Sources:  Toble  4-72  ond  Toble  4-73 
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FIG.  4-15 

WASHINGTON  STATE  SERVICES  RECEIPTS,  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS, 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  TO  1985 


drapery  and  mattress  cleaning  services  and  the  whole  gamut  of  miscellaneous 
personal  services.  As  the  state  grO"ws  and  expands  economically,  a whole 
range  of  needed  business  services  are  called  into  being  such  as  advertising 
agencies,  management  Consulting  services,  legal  services  and  others.  The 
changing  mix  in  the  population  structure  calls  forth  a whole  new  host  of  market 
service  opportunities.  The  senior  citizen  market  offers  special  market  seg- 
mentation opportunities  for  both  goods  and  services;  the  teenagers,  the  pre-  ' 
schoolers,  the  infant,  all  offer  new  but  assured  market  opportunities. 

Employment:  Employment  opportunities  in  the  services  industries  appear 

quite  favorable  as  shown  by  Figure  4-16.  As  sales  volume  expands  for  this 
industry,  employment  opportunities  will  expand  likewise.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  projections  for  employment  in  the  service  trades  are  considerably  greater 
than  for  wholesale  trade  employment  but  somewhat  less  than  retail  trade 
employment.  Changing  technology  including  the  improvements  in  management 
systems  will  offset  employment  per  $1,  000  of  service  trade  receipts  to  much 
the  same  ektent  as  it  has  affected  employment  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

The  very  nature  of  the  service  industry  rules  out  the  possibility  of  it  being  a 
capital  intensive  industry.  Yet  increasejs  in  productivity  brought  about  by 
those  factors  subsumed  Under  the  heading  of  "technological  innovations"  have 
resulted  in  increased  output  per  worker  or  its  converse  measure,  a reduction 
in  employees  per  $1,  000  of  service  sales  receipts.  As  Figure  4-17  shows, 
however,  the  decrease  in  employees  per  $1,  000  of  sales  receipts  in  the  service 
trades  has  not  been  by  a rate  equal  to  that  occur  ring  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
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Ft6.  4-16 

WASHINGTON  STATE  SERVICES  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 
AND  PROJECTIONS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  I93§  TO  1985 


trades.  The  reduction  of  employees  per  $1,  000  of  service  receipts  amounted 
to  7.  3 per  cent  between  1958\and  1963,  the  years  chosen  as  our  base  period 
for  projections. 

Consequently,  by  reducing  employees  per  $1,  000  of  receipts  by  7.  3 per 
cent  every  five  years  between  1965  and  1985,  we  obtain  estimates  of  employees 
per  $1,  000  of  receipts  for  these  years.  Using  this  figure,  projections  of  em- 
ployment in  the  service  trades  to  1985  are  made.  These  are  shown  in  column  1 
of  Table  4-74.  It  is  seen  that  employment  in  Washington  in  these  industries  in 
1985  will  be  an  estimated  137,  623. 


EMPLOYEES  PER- $1,000  OF  SERVICE  RECEIPTS 
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FIG.  4-17 
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WASHINGTON  STATE  SERVICES  EMPLOYEES 
PER  JI.OOO  OF  SERVICE  RECEIPTS 
SELECTED  YEARS.  1939  TO  1985 


1939  1945  1955 

Source : Table  4-74 


1965 


1975 


1985 
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Table  4-74 

WASHINGTON  STATE  SERVICES  EMPLOYMENT,  TRENDS  AND  PROJECTIONS 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1939  TO  1985 


Services 

Employees 

Receipts 

Per  $1,000  of 

Services 

(millions  of 

Services 

Year 

Employment® 

1960  dollars) 

Receipts^ 

1939 

41,800 

- 256 

0.1633 

1948 

59,415 

411 

0.1446 

1954 

62,190 

570 

0.1091 

1958 

65,919 

722 

0.0913 

1963 

75,849 

897 

0.0846 

1965 

78,816  " 

960 

0.0821 

1970 

89,950 

1,182 

0.0761 

1975 

103,424 

1,467 

0.0705 

1980 

119,420 

1,826 

0.0654 

1985 

137,623 

2,271 

0.0606 

®Paid  employees.  Does  not  include  self-employed. 


*^Employees  per  $1,000  of  services  receipts  were  projected  by  decreasing  them  7.3  per  cent  (per  cent  decrease 
from  1958  to  1963)  every  five  years. 

SOURCES:  State  of  Washington,  Employment  Security  Department,  "Employment  and  Payrolls  in  Washington 
State  by  County  and  by  Industry,"  various  years.  (Mimeographed,)  and  Table  4-73. 
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Chapter  5 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE  AND  REAL  ESTATE 


The  importance  of  this  sector  to  the  Washington  economy  cannot  be 
measured  by  employment  totals,  important  as  these  totals  may  be.  All  eco- 
nomic activity  of  the  state  funnels  through  this  sector  as  it  performs  its  vital 
tasks  of  check  clearing,  gathering  the  savings  of  the  economy  and  allocating 
these  savings  among  the  competing  productive  uses.  While  it  is  true  that 
activity  in  this  sector  reflects  the  performance  of  the  entire  Washington  eco- 
nomy, it  is  equally  true  that  dynamic  and  imaginative  leadership  by  the  finan- 
cial institutions  of  this  state  is  vital  to  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  economy  of  Washington. 


Banks  and  Other  Credit  Agencies 

The  principal  financial  institutions  in  this  group  are  the  commercial 
banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  personal  credit 
institutions  and  business  credit  institutions.  While  commercial  banks  employ 
approximately  two  thirds  of  the  total  employees  in  this  group,  the  smaller 
financial  institutions  are  registering  more  rapid  rates  of'employment  growth 
and,  for  the  period  1960-63,  greater  absolute  increases  in  total  employment. 
Among  the  factors  which  will  shape  future  employment  trends  in  this  group  are 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  of  management,  and  future  state  and  federal  regulation  of 
these  institutions. 


Commercial  Banks 

Commercial  banks  perform  checking  account  services  for  individuals, 
firms  and  governmental  agencies,  a service  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
functioning  of  a modern  capitalistic  economy.  It  is  estimated  that  in  excess 
of  90  per  cent  of  business  transactions  are  paid  by  checking  account,  and 
approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  money  supply  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
checking  account  balances. 

In  addition  to  checking  account  services,  commercial  banks  compete 
with  other  financial  institutions  for  the  savings  of  individuals  and  firms  and, 
in  competition  with  these  financial  institutions,  allocate  these  funds  among 
individuals,  agriculture  and  business  firms  to  meet  the  financing  needs  of  the 
economy.  Commercial  banks  further  serve  the  economy  by  providing  financial 
advice  to  individuals  and  firms  and  by  providing  the  business  community  with 
credit  information,  data  processing  services,  a variety  of  international  trade 
services,  various  bank  trust  services  and  business  and  economic  data.  Al~ 
though  commercial  banking  accounts  for  only  one  per  cept  of  total  employment 
in  Washington,  its  contribution  to  the  economy  is  quite  significant. 

Deposit  Growth;  In  recent  years,  the  economy  of  the  state  of  Washington 
has  grown  at  a somewhat  slower  rate  than  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  period  from  1948  through  1963,  personal  income  in  the  United 
States  increased  123  per  cent  while  Washington  personal  income  rose  110  per 
cent.  In  view  of  this  slower  growth  rate  of  personal  income  in  Washington,  it 
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is  not  surprising  that  during  the  period  1948-62  total  deposits  of  commercial 
banks  in  Washington  increased  at  a slower  rate  than  total  deposits  of  commer^ 
cial  banks  for  the  entire  United  States.  As  shown  in  Table  5-1,  total  deposits 
of  Washington  commercial  banks  grew  at  a substantially  slower  rate  than  the 
commercial  banking  system  as  a whole,  but  total  deposits  grew  slightly  more 
rapidly  than  total  deposits  for  the  three  northwestern  states  shown. 


Table  5-1 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  TOTAL  DEPOSITS  IN  COMMERCIAL  BANKS,  1948*62 


Area 

All  Commercial  Banks 

National  Banks 

State  Chartered  Banks 

Washington 

. 69^70 

70% 

60% 

United  States 

90 

81 

102 

Northwest  (Washington, 

Oregon,  Idaho) 

67 

63 

93 

SOURCES:  United  States  Treasury,  100th  Annual  Report.  1962  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  (Washington. 
D.  C.:  U.S.,  Government  Printing  Office),  pp.  319,  347;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
All-Bank  Statistics.  United  States,  1896-1955  (Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1959), 
pp.  40,  44,  300,  304,  850,  854,  1062,  1066. 


National  banks  play  a more  prominent  role  in  the  economy  of  Washington 
and  in  the  three  northwestern  states  than  in  the  entire  United  States.  In  the 
entire  commercial  banking  system,  national  banks  held  approximately  54  per 
cent  of  the  total  deposits  in  I960  while  the  comparable  market  shares  for 
Washington  and  for  northwest  national  banks  were  88  per  cent  and  86  per  cent 
respectively.  As  shown  in  Table  5-1,  total  deposits  of  state -chartered  com- 
mercial banks  in  Washington  grew  at  a slower  rate  during  the  1948-62  period 
than  total  deposits  of  national  banks  in  Washington,  while  total  deposits  in 
state- chartered  commercial  banks  in  the  three  northwestern  states  and  for  the 
entire  United  States  grew  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  national  banks.  Since 
i960,  however,  total  deposits  of  state  banks  in  Washington  have  been  increas- 
ing at  a more  rapid  rate  than  national  banks,  and  by  1963  the  market  share  of 
national  banks  in  Washington  had  dropped  to  86  per  cent. 

Total  deposits  of  Washington  commercial  banks  have  grown  at  a sub- 
stantially slow^er  rate  than  total  deposits  in  commercial  banks  for  the  nation 
as  a whole.  This  is  partially  explained  by  the  slower  rate  of  increase  in 
personal  income  for  the  state  of  Washington  during  these  years.  As  shown  in 
Table  5-1,  state-chartered  commercial  banks  in  Washington  have,  until  recent 
years,  grown  at  a much  slower  pace  than  national  banks  in  Washington  and 
state  chartered  banks  in  the  northwest  or  the  nation.  An  additional  area  for 
study  in  the  Washington  banking  system  is  the  less  rapid  rate  of  growth  of 
time  deposits  in  the  commercial  banking  system  of  Washington. 

Time  deposits  in  Washington  commercial  banks  grew  at  a much  slower 
pace  during  the  15- year  p^iod  studied  than  the  rate  of  growth  in  time  deposits 
in  the  commercial  banks  of  the  other  northwest  states  or  the  nation  as  a whole 
(Table  5-2).  This  slower  rate  of  growth  was  true  for  both  national  banks  and 
state-chartered  banks  in  the  state  of  Washington.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  national  banks  in  Washington  increased  their  demand  deposits  at  almost  the 
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Table  5-2 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  RELATIVE  RAl  E OF  INCREASE  OF  DEMAND  DEPOSITS 

AND  TIME  DEPOSITS.  1948-.62 


- 

Washinj^ton 

United  States 

Oregon 

Idaho 

'1  oial  Deposits 

All  commercial  banks 

69«/o 

90<yo 

627o 

11% 

National  banks 

70 

81 

54 

64 

State  banks 

60 

102 

133 

118 

Demand  Deposits 

All  commercial  banks 

47 

GO 

23 

40 

National  banks 

49 

50 

17 

29 

State  banks 

34 

71 

75 

76 

Time  Deposits 


All  commercial  banks 

122 

176 

150 

203 

National  banks 

124 

177 

138 

184 

State  banks 

108 

174 

258 

267 

SOURCES;  United  States  Treasury,  100th  Annual  Report.  1962  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ( Washington. 
D C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  pp.  319.  347;  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
All-Bank  Statistics.  United  States.  1896-1955  ( Washington.  D.C.;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1959). 
pp.  40.  44.  300.  304.  850,  854,  1062,  1066. 


same  rate  as  the  average  for  all  national  banks  in  the  United  States;  but, 
because  of  their  much  slower  growth  in  time  deposits,  total  deposits  of 
national  banks  in  Washington  grew  at  a substantially  lower  rate  than  the  aver- 
age for  all  national  banks.  National  banks  in  Washington  increased  their 
demand  deposits  at  a substantially  greater  rate  than  the  national  banks  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho. 

The  slower  rate  of  increase  in  commercial  bank  time  deposits  in  Wash- 
ington is  reflected  in  the  relative  importance  of  various  savings  media  within 
the  state.  As  shown  in  Table  5-3,  the  commercial  banks  in  Washington  are 
relatively  less  important  as  savings  institutions  than  commercial  banks  in 
Oregon,  Idaho  or  the  United  States  as  a whole. 

If  commercial  banks  in  Washington  are  to  prosper  and  to  continue  to 
serve  the  credit  needs  of  the  community,  they  will  need  to  win  a larger  share 
of  the  in'erease  in  personal  savings  than  they  did  during  the  1950's.  Demand 
deposit  velocity  has  risen  during  the  postwar  period  as  individuals  and  firms 
have  reduced  their  working  balances  and  invested  the  funds  thus  released. 
Demand  deposits  have  thus  become  more  stable,  but  they  are  growing  at  a 
slower  rate  than  the  economy.  In  contrast,  over  the  past  decade,  deposit-type 
savings  have  increased  150  per  cent  while  gross  national  product  has  increased 
60  per  cent.  ^ Clearly,  this  trend  has  important  implications  for  the  future 
deposit  growth  of  Washington  commercial  banks. 


^E.  Sherman  Adams,  "Implications  of  the  Big  Trend  in  Banking,  " (New 
York;  First  National  Cify  Bank,  1963),  p.  8. 
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Table  5-3 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SAVINGS  IN  SELECTED  MEDIA 

1963 


Wasbington 

Oregon 

Idaho 

United  States 

Savings  associations 

45 

36 

42 

36 

Savings  banks 

14 

3 

- - 

17 

Commercial  banks 

36 

56^ 

54® 

44 

Credit  unions 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Oregon  and  Idaho  commercial  banks  data  are  for  June  30,  1963.  Other  data  are  for  December  31,  1963. 

SOURCES:  Savings  and  Loan  Fact  Book  (Chicago:  U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan  League),  1964.  p.  14  and  1965, 
p.  15;  United  States  Treasury,  101st  Annual  Report  1963  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ( Washington.  D.  C.:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office),  pp.  32,  282;  Washington  State  Department  of  General  Administration,  Division  of 
Banking,  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Banking,  1963  ( Olympia:  State  Printing  Office),  p.  8. 


The  commercial  banking  system  in  Washington  has  had  a slower  growth 
since  1948,  as  measured  by  deposits,  than  the  national  average.  What  have 
been  the  employment  effects  of  this  growth,  and  what  might  we  expect  in  the 
future  ? 

Employment;  Banking  employment  in  Washington  has  increased  less 
rapidly  than  the  national  average  and  less  rapidly  than  the  average  increase 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  states,  as  measured  by  County  Business  Pattern 
(CBP)  data.  Based  upon  CBP  data,  Washington  banking  employment  increased 
approximately  58  per  cent  during  the  period  1948-62  while  banking  employment 
in  the  nort-hwest  states  increased  approximately  76  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  .Ranking  employment  in  the  northwest  states  increased  somewhat 
more  rapidly  than  banking  employment  in  Washington  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
total  deposits  increased  more  rapidly  in  Washington  than  in  the  three  northwest 
states  as  a group  (Table  5-1).  This  difference  is  probably  explained  by  differ- 
ences in  population  density  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

The  increases  in  banking  employment  in  Washington,  however,  have 
been  steady  and  have  made  a substantial  contribution  to  the  Washington  econ- 
omy. Employment  in  the  banking  sector,  including  mutual  savings  banks, 
increased  from  a 1948  average  employment  of  6,  465  to  a 1963  average  employ- 
ment of  1 1,  255  as  reported  by  the  Washi.igton  Employment  Security  Adminis- 
tration. (Employment  Security  Administration  data  are  not  directly  compar- 
able with  County  Business  Pattern  data.  ) This  increase  of  74  per  cent  was  a 
steady  year-to-year  increase;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  period  included 
four  business  recessions,  banking  employment  recorded  an  increase  each  year. 

What  factors  influence  growth  in  employment  in  commercial  banking, 
and  what  will  be  their  effect  in  the  future?  A I960  study  concludes  that  employ- 
ment growth  in  commercial  banks  is  largely  the  net  result  of  changes  in  four 
measures  of  banking  "output";  namely,  consumer  credit,  "all  other  loans,  " 
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investments  and  trust  functions.  These  factors  are,  in  turn,  influenced  by 
many  factors  including  bank  automation,  competition  among  bank  and  non*bank 
financial  intermediaries,  changes  in  federal  and  state  regulations  governing 
financial  institutions  and  new  and  expanded  bank  services. 

Consumer  Credit;  No  measure  of  banking  "output"  better  illustrates  the 
vagaries  of  projecting  future  developments  in  banking  than  consumer  credit. 
Each  of  the  factors  listed  previously- -automation,  competition,  regulation  and 
s ervices - -play  an  important  role  in  determining  future  "output"  of  consumer 
loans  and  the  amount  of  labor  inputs  required  to  achieve  this  output. 

It  has  been  said  that  commercial  banks  are  becoming  less  "commercial" 
and  more  "retail"  every  year.  As  banks  become  more  retail  and  less  commer- 
cial, problems  as  diverse  as  public  relations  and  cost  accounting  press  for 
solutions.  Is  retail  banking  worth  the  additional  effort  needed  to  make  it 
succeed  ? 
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Sherman  Adams  reports  on  a study  of  193  banks,  each  'vHh  20  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent  of  their  total  deposits  in  savings  deposits.  ^ AsBavings  accounts 
reach  this  percentage  range  of  total  deposits,  banks  must  leaipi  how  to  operate 
profitably  as  part  savings  institutions.  Of  the  193  banks  studied,  94  banks 
were  rated  "high  profitability,  " and  99  banks  were  rated  "low  profitability.  " 
The  interest  rate  paid  on  deposits  was  identical  between  the  two  groups,  and 
their  proportionate  holdings  of  mortgages  were  similar.  The  two  main  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  of  banks  were  that  the  "high  profitability"  banks 
had  a higher  average  loan  ratio,  and  the  ratio  of  personal  installment  loans 
was  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  "low  profit"  banks.  Retail 
banking  would  appear  to  be  a necessity  for  most  commercial  banks  as  they 
become  more  dependent  upon  savings  accounts. 

Banks  compete  directly  with  sales  finance  companies,  consumer  finance 
companies  and  credit  unions  for  consumer  loans  and  compete  at  the  margin 
with  savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  for  certain  types 
of  consumer  loans.  These  firms  specialize  in  retail,  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial, operations  and  frequently  enjoy  a tax  or  other  cost  advantage. 

Commercial  banks  are  the  leading  source  of  consumer  installment  credit 
in  the  United  States.  As  shown  in  Table  5-4,  commercial  banks  held  approxi- 
mately 40  per  cent  of  total  consumer  installment  credit  in  both  1950  and  1962 
while  sales  finance  companies  held  approximately  25  per  cent.  During  the 
period  1950-62,  credit  unions  replaced  consumer  finance  companies  as  the 
third  most  important  institutional  source  of  consumer  installment  credit.  As 
shown  in  Table  5-5,  commercial  banks  are  particularly  important  as  suppliers 
of  credit  for  purchasing  of  automobiles  and  for  the  repair  and  modernization 
of  homes;  however,  they  are  important  suppliers  of  consumer  installment 
credit  to  all  four  categories  examined. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings  banks  presently  are 
restricted  from  lending  for  many  consumer  uses  such  ae  the  purchase  of  a new 


Sidney  M.  Robbins  and  Nestor  E.  Terleckyj,  Money  Metropolis : A 
Locational  Study  of  Financial  Activities  in  the  New  York  Region  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1960)i  p.  82. 
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Table  5"4 

PROPORTION  OF  TOTAL  CONSUM ER  INSTALLMENT  CREDIT  HELD 

BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  LENDERS 
DECEMBER  31.  l‘J50  AND  DECEMBER  31,  1962 


A moiiiu  Outstanding 

% 

Type  of  Lender 

( millions 
12-31-50 

of  dollars) 

12-31-62 

% Held 

12-31-50 

12-31-62 

Commercial  banks 

5,  798 

19,  005 

39.4 

39.6 

Sales  finance  companies 

3,711 

12,  194 

25.2 

25.4 

Credit  unions 

590 

4,  902 

4.0 

10.2 

Consumer  finance  companies 
Other  financial  institutions^ 

1,286 

4,  131 

8.7 

8.6 

420 

1,550 

2.9 

3.2 

Total  financial  institutions 

11,805 

41, 782 

80.2 

87.0 

Retail  outlets 

2,898 

6,252 

19.8 

13.0 

All  lenders 

14,703 

48,  034 

100.0 

100.0 

Includes  industrial  loan  companies,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  other  lending 
institutions  holding  consumer  installment  loans. 


SOURCE:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  various  issues,  quoted  in  Paul  W.  McCracken,  James  C.  T.  Mao, 
Cedric  V.  Fricke,  Consumer  Instalment  Credit  and  Public  Policy  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Bureau  of  Business 
Research.  The  University  of  Michigan,  1965),  p.  8. 


automobile.  If  these  two  institutions  continue  their  present  rate  of  deposit 
growth  and  commercial  banks  and  life  insurance  companies  continue  to  compete 
vigorously  with  them  for  mortgages,  savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  may  seek  broader  lending  powers  in  order  to  increase  their 
yields.  While  this  would  require  regulatory  changes,  it  appears  well  within 
the  realm  of  possibility.  Savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual  savings 
banks  concentrate  their  efforts  on  lending  to  individuals  rather  than  firms  and 
probably  would  make  the  transition  to  consumer  installment  lending  without 
great  difficulty. 

As  one  views  the  actual  and  potential  competition  in  consumer  credit, 
the  most  optimistic  factor  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lending  institutions  is 
the  potential  size  of  the  market.  Installment  credit  is  increasing  as  a per 
cent  of  disposable  personal  income  while  non-installment  credit  remains 
stable.  New  household  formation  will  be  very  large  in  the  years  just  ahead, 
and  new  families  will  be  heavily  dependent  upon  installment  credit  for  several 
years. 

Bank  automation  has  been  a significant  factor  in  recent  years  in  speeding 
the  process  of  record  keeping  within  the  bank  and  in  reducing  the  need  for 


For  an  interesting  analysis  of  future  growth  prospects  of  consumer 
installment  buying,  see  Paul  McCracken,  James  C.  T.  Mao  and  Cedric  V. 
Fricke,  Consumer  Instalment  Credit  and  Public  Policy  (Ann  Arbor,  Michigan: 
Bu  reau  of  Business  Research,  1965),  Chapter  IX. 
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Table  5-5 


PROPORTION  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  CONSUMER  INSTALLMENT  CREDIT 
HELD  BY  MAJOR  TYPES  OF  LENDERS.  DECEMBER  31.  1962 


(per  cent) 


Repair  and 

Automobile 

Other  Consumer 

Modernization 

Personal 

Type  of  Lender 

Paper 

Goods  Paper 

Loans 

Loans 

Commercial  banks 

49.3 

21.9 

68.0 

33.7 

Sales  finance  companies 

38. 1 

24.3 

5.2 

11.4 

Consumer  finance  companies. 

* 

credit  unions,  and  other 

financial  institutions 

10.8 

6.0 

26.8 

54.9 

Retailers 

1.8 

47.8 

a 

a 

All  lenders 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

<2  4 ‘ir 

Total  outstanding 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

19,384 

12. 855 

3,290 

12, 714 

^Magnitude  insignificant. 

SOURCE:  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin, 

, various  issues, 

quoted  in  Paul  W.  McCracken,  James  C.  T. 

Mao, 

Cedric  V.  Fricke.  Consumer  Instalment 

Credit  and  Public  Policy  (Ann  Arbor. 

Michigan:  Bureau  of  Business 

Research.  The  University  of  Michigan.  1965).  p.  10. 

additional  clerical  help.  One  of  the  most  significant  developments,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  banks  are  using  their  computers  to  expand  services,  thus 
increasing  bank  profitability  while  reducing  the  unemployment  effects  of  the 
computers.  BankAmericard  presents  a good  case  study  in  the  application  of 
computers  and  new  customer  services  applied  to  consumer  lending. 


Bank  of  America  launched  BankAmericard  in  1959  as  a consumer  credit 
card.  ^ The  credit  records  for  the  1.  2 million  cardholders  are  maintained  on 
computers  for  recordkeeping,  routine  credit  checks  and  billing.  In  1961, 
Bank  of  America  added  the  "cash  advance"  feature  which  allows  any  card- 
holder to  go  to  any  Bank  of  America  branch  and  borrow  $350  without  loan 
applications  or  additional  credit  checks.  Under  normal  procedures,  banks 
rarely  break  even  on  personal  loans  of  less  than  $350;  but  under  the  credit 
card  system,  the  smaller  personal  loans  become  profitable. 


Consumer  lending  is  a high-cost  but  profitable  area  of  bank  operations. 
It  involves  personal  contact  and  low  average  loan  size;  thus,  an  expanding 
consumer  loan  volume  will  be  reflected  in  increased  employment.  Employ- 
ment may  be  further  stimulated  by  bank  policies  designed  to  service  the  total 
banking  requirements  of  borrowers.  At  present,  this  includes  checking  and 


'The  charge-it*  plan  that  really  took  off,  " Business  Week,  February  27, 
1965,  pp.  58-63. 
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savings  accounts,  mortgage  lending  and  trust  services,  but  additional  banking 
services  to  the  consumer  are  a probability.  This  is  "retail"  banking. 

Retail  banking  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  competitive  areas  of 
future  bank  operations.  Regulatory  changes  will  need  to  occur  before  much 
of  this  competition  materializes,  but  it  is  probably  a question  of  "when"  the 
changes  occur,  not  "if"  No  other  financial  institution,  however,  can  offer  to 
the  consumer  the  full  range  of  financial  services  of  a commercial  bank,  and 
this  will  probably  remain  as  their  biggest  competitive  advantage  in  retail 
banking. 

"All  Other  Lioans";  The  original^nd  historic  purpose  of  banks  was  to 
finance  commerce;  hence,  we  have  the™name,  commercial  banks.  As  shown  in 
Table  5-6,  commercial  and  industrial  loans  are  the  largest  category  in  the 
loan  portfolio  of  Washington  banks,  followed  by  real  estate  loans.  The  loans 
in  this  "all  other  loans"  classiftcation  can  be  characterized  as  generally  being 
much  larger  in  dollar  value  per  loan  than  the  classification  "personal  loans" 
and,  therefore,  requiring  less  labor  inputs  per  given  volume  of  loans. 


Table  5-6 

PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  LOAN  PORTFOLIO,  WASHINGTON  BANKS,  1963 


National  Banks 

State  Banks 

Real  estate  loans 

26 

32 

Loans  to  financial  institutions 

8 

- - 

Loans  for  securities 

1 

1 

Loans  to  farms 

6 

8 

Commercial  and  industrial 

36 

36 

Personal 

21 

23 

Other  loans 

2 

-- 

100 

SOURCES:  United  Slates  Treasury , 101st  Annual  Report  1963,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  f Washington. 

D.  C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office),  p.  287;  and  State  of  Washington,  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report.  Year 
of  1963,  Supervisor  of  Banking  (Olympia;  State  Printing  Plant),  p.  11. 


There  is  intense  intermedia  competition  for  real  estate  mortgages  be- 
tween commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  life  insurance  companies  Partially  because  of  the  resulting  lower  yields, 
it  is  doubtful  that  commercial  banks,  as  a group,  presently  desire  to  increase 
their  share  of  the  real  estate  mortgage  market  above  present  percentages. 

The  opportunity  of  furnishing  other  bank  services  to  the  mortgagor,  however; 
may  motivate  the  commercial  bank  to  pursue  an  aggressive  mortgage  policy 
in  spite  of  low  yields.  These  ancillary  sources  of  revenue  from  the  mortgagor 
are  not  available  to  any  of  the  banks'  competitors  in  the  real  estate  loan 
market. 

As  mentioned  previously,  this  intense  competition  for  mortgages  may 
lead  to  some  important  changes.  Mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  have  experienced  a very  rapid  growth  in  funds  available  for 
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lending.  If  the  mortgage  market  cannot  absorb  these  funds  plus  the  mortgage 
funds  from  life  insurance  companies  and  commercial  banks  at  yields  in  excess 
of  their  cost,  mutual  savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations  may  seek 
broad  consumer  lending  authority. 

Many  commercial  banks,  in  a move  to  strengthen  their  mortgage  depart- 
ments more  rapidly,  have  purchased  mortgage  companies.  The  intense  compe- 
tition for  mortgages  may  force  many  of  the  smaller  mortgage  companies  either 
to  merge  into  large  mortgage  companies  or  to  merge  with  a commercial  bank, 
resulting  in  a few  large  mortgage  companies  dominating  the  industry. 

Banks  do  not  face  nearly  as  intensive  competition  in  commercial  and 
industrial  loans  as  in  real  estate  loans.  Banks  compete  with  various  business 
credit  institutions  for  commercial  loans  in  the  shorter  maturities  and  with  life 
insurance  companies  and  SBIC's  for  certain  term  loans.  A few  banks  have 
entered  factoring  of  accounts  receivable  and  thus  compete  with  factors  and,  to 
some  extent,  regular  accounts  receivable  financing.  A few  banks  have  entered 
equipignent  leasing  and  thus  compete  with  term  lenders  as  well  as  equipment 
leasing  companies.  In  addition,  large  firms  may  go  directly  to  the  money 
markets  to  secure  short-term  and  long-term  funds.  The  most  intensive  compe- 
tition for  commercial  and  industrial  loans,  however,  is  between  commercial 
banks  rather  than  between  a bank  and  a non-banking  financial  intermediary. 

Fiduciary  Activities;  The  services  of  a commercial  bank  trust  depart- 
ment are  varied  and  include  personal  trusts  (living  trusts,  testamentary  trusts, 
guardian  accounts  and  funds  of  incompetents),  estates,  personal  agencies, 
custody  and  safekeeping  accounts,  pension  and  profit-sharing  trusts,  invest- 
ment advisory  and  management  accounts,  corporate  trusts  and  agencies,  un- 
funded insurance  trusts  and  funded  insurance  trusts.  Corporate  trusts  and 
agencies  include  transfer  agents,  registrars,  and  trusteeships  under  inden- 
tures. Trust  departments  are  an  important  business  service  of  "full  service" 
commercial  banks. 

Personal  trusts  and  personal  agencies  are  the  most  important  area  in 
the  trust  departments  of  Pacific  Northwest  banks  as  they  are  in  all  areas  out- 
side New  York  City.  Corporate  trusts  and  agencies  are  more  important  in 
New  York  money  market  banks.  As  an  indication  of  their  importance,  personal 
trust  departments  in  1958  and  1959  ranked  fourth  in  terms  of  total  assets 
among  financial  institutions  following  commercial  banks,  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  savings  and  loan  associations.  ° Trust  departments,  however, 
present  many  data  problems;  consequently,  the  data  must  be  treated  with  care. 

Personal  trust  assets  have  been  rising  rapidly  in  recent  years,  both 
nationally  and  in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  1958,  the  American  Bankers 
Association  conducted  their  first  annual  survey  of  personal  trust  accounts  in 
banks  and  trust  companies  in  the  United  States.  The  trust  assets  of  personal 
trust  accounts  totaled  an  estimated  $49-  7 billion  in  1958;  and,  at  the  end  of 
1963,  trust  assets  of  personal  trusts  amounted  to  an  estimated  $82.  2 billion. 

It  is  estimated  that  $12.  3 billion  of  the  1958-63  gain  resulted  from  rising  stock 


The  American  Bankers  Association,  The  Commercial  Banking  Industry 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  : Prentice  Hall,  1962),  pi  302. 
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prices  while  the  remaining  $20.  2 billion  came  mainly  in  new  business.  No 
data  for  Washington  are  available,  but  indications  are  that  trust  departments 
in  the  state  experienced  a comparable  growth. 

Personal  trusts  should  continue  their  rapid  growth  in  Washington.  In- 
creasing population  is  a factor  in  the  growth  of  personal  trusts;  but,  addi- 
tionally, a growing  awareness  of  the  trust  device  by  lawyers  appears  to  play 
a significant  role  in  the  growth  of  personal  trusts  in  Washington. 

Corporate  trusts  and  agencies  are  a growing  area  of  trust  department 
activity  in  Washington  as  firms  grow  and  stock  registering  and  transferring 
become  more  burdensome  for  these  firms.  This  area  of  trust  department 
activity  is  not  particularly  profitable,  however,  and  is  mainly  a service  the 
bank  performs  to  cement  corporate-bank  relations.  It  remains  a small  part 
of  the  total  trust  department  activity. 


Another  growing  and  important  trust  department  activity  is  employee- 
benefit  plans,  pension  funds  and  profit-sharing  plans.  Nationally,  these 
activities  accounted  for  $6.  1 billion  of  trust  department  assets  in  1950  and  by 
1963  they  accounted  for  $43  billion  of  trust  department  assets.  ® No  data  are 
available- fo.r  Washington. 


Trust  departments  in  Washington  must  compete  vigorously  with  insurance 
companies  for  employee-benefit  plans,  pension  funds  and  profit-sharing  plans. 
In  addition,  when  a firm  becomes  large  enough  that  it  must  turn  to  New  York 
banks  for  financing,  it  usually  transfers  its  trust  business  to  the  New  York 
bank. 


Trust  departments  will  probably  continue  to  grow  and  contribute  a grow- 
ing share  of  total  bank  profits.  Trust  department  employment  has  been  grow- 
ing despite  the  introduction  of  computers  for  bookkeeping  and  other  routine 
tasks.  A steady,  though  not  spectacular,  increase  in  employment  in  trust 
departments  can  be  anticipated  in  the  future. 

Bank  Automation  and  Bank  Services;  "In  the  next  10  years,  automation 
advances  propffse  to  be  the  single  most  significant  factor  in  the  changing  com.- 
plexion  of  banking.  "9  Mr.  Reistad,  Director  of  Automation  and  Marketing 
Research  for  the  ABA,  notes  that  banking  ranks  fourth  and  insurance  com- 
panies sixth  among  all  industries  in  estimated  data  tra,nsmission  investment 
and  states  that  by  1975  it  is  possible  that  banking  may  be  the  single  largest 
user  of  machine-to-machine  communications.  The  major  impact  of  this  poten- 
tial development  will  be  the  extension  of  customer  service. 

As  banks  install  computers,  they  seek  to  utilize  more  fully  the  excess 
capacity  of  the  machine  during  the  time  when  internal  operations  are  being 
changed  from  mechanical  to  electronic  methods.  Hence,  customer  services 
are  added,  larger  machines  purchased  and  additional  services  added.  Among 


7 

"Scope  of  Trusts  is  Unknown,  " Business  Week,  March  20,  1965, 

p.  140. 

^Ibid. 

9 

Dale  Li.  Reistad,  "Banking  Automation- - 1975,  " Banking,  July,  1964, 
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the  services  presently  ollereci  by  various  banks  in  the  United  States  are  cus- 
tomer payrolls,  account  reconciliation,  accounts  receivable  for  department 
stores,  accounts  payable,  correspondent  bank  demand  deposit  accounting, 
savings  accounting,  mortgage  installment  loan  accounting,  mutual  fund  ac- 
counting, insurance  premium  processing,  small  business  accounting,  freight 
plans,  income  and  disbursement  analysis,  portfolio  analysis,  security  analysis 
and  market  research  studies.  iO 
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Machine-to-machine  communication  applications  are  receiving  consider- 
able attention  in  banking.  Banks  are  installing  data  transmission  devices  to 
provide  machine-to-machine  communications  within  and  between  bank  offices, 
between  correspondent  banks,  between  banks  and  holding  companies  and  be- 
tween banks  and  their  foreign  offices.  Machine-to-machine  communications 
may  be  In  present  use  between  banks  and  major  corporate  customers,  and 
several  banks  are  soliciting  computer  business  from  doctors,  lawyers  and 
small  businesses  that  are  based  on  transmission  of  input  data  direct  from  the 
office  or  place  of  business.  Among  the  possible  future  applications  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Reistad  are  nationwide  bank  credit  cards,  bill-paying  through  a call 
to  your  bank's  computer  and  nationwide  marketing  research  statistics. 

It  has  been  said  that  banks  are  potentially  the  greatest  service  mechanism 
in  our  economy.  This  broadening  of  services  has  probably  been  the  key  factor 
in  the  steadily  increasing  employment  in  banking  in  spite  of  the  extensive  auto- 
mation of  bookkeeping  tasks.  If  banks  continue  aggressively  to  expand  banking 
services,  employment  in  banking  should  continue  to  expand  despite  the  rapid 
pace  of  technological  change  forecast  for  banking. 

Commercial  banks  in  Washington  have  been  slower  to  develcrp  the  poten- 
tial of  the  computer  in  servicing  the  needs  of  their  customers  than  have  the 
larger  banks  in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  This  is  not  due  to  a lack  of  aware- 
ness of  the  potential  of  the  computer,  however;  and  commercial  banks  in 
Washington  can  be  expected  to  aggressively  develop  the  market  for  computer 
services  in  the  years  ahead. 


Mutual  Savings  Banks 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  specialized  financial  institutions’organized 
primarily  to  encourage  thrift.  In  addition  to  providing  regular  savings  ac- 
counts, savings  banks  offer  special  purpose  accounts,  such  as  Christmas, 
vacation  and  school  savings  accounts.  Lending  by  savings  banks  is  primarily 
consumer  lending  with  heavy  emphasis  on  home  loans.  However,  savings 
banks  also  lend  to  consumers  for  home  Improvements  and  home  furnishings 
and  make  commercial  property  loans. 

Savings  banks  have  broader  investment  powers  than  savings  and  loan 
associations  but  more  limited  investment  authority  than  commercial  banks. 
Savings  banks  can  invest  in  high-grade  corporate  securities,  U.  S.  government 
obligations  and  state  and  municipal  obligations.  In  general,  they  maintain 


^^William  J.  Kenny,  "The  Role  of  Data  Transmission  in  a Customer 
Services  Program,  " Banking,  July,  1964,  p.  41. 
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substantially  greater  liquidity  than  savings  and  loan  associations,  thus 
sacrificing  some  additional  yield. 

Savings  banks  operate  in  only  18  states,  and  their  strength  is  concentra- 
ted in  the  northeastern  United  States;  therefore,  comparison  of  national  data 
for  savings  banks  with  competing  savings  institutions  is  deceptive.  This  is 
best  demonstrated  by  reference  to  Table  5-3.  As  shown,  nationally,  savings 
banks  hold  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  savings  type  deposits.  However, 
savings  banks  do  not  operate  in  32  states  while  all  of  the  competing  savings 
institutions  shown  in  the  table  operate  in  all  50  states.  In  some  northeas^tern 
states,  savings  banks  hold  over  50  per  cent  of  all  savings  type  deposits. 
Comparison  of  the  share  of  savings  deposits  in  Washington  with  national  totals, 
therefore,  is  not  meaningful;  however,  it  is  meaningful  to  compare  share  of 
savings  deposits  between  Washington  financial  institutions. 

As  shown  in  Table  5-7,  savings  deposits  in  commercial  banks  and  in 
mutual  savings  banks  have  grown  more  slowly  than  savings  shares  in  savings 
and  loan  associations.  These  comparative  rates  of  growth  are  examined  by 
time  period  in  Table  5-8,  and  it  will’be  noted  that  commercial  bank  time 
deposits  grew  at  approximately  the  same  rate  during  the  period  1958-63  as 
mutual  savings  bank  time  deposits.  Savings  share  in  savings  associations 
grew  at  a more  rapid  rate  during  all  three  time  periods  studied  than  either  of 
their  two  principal  rivals. 


Table  5-7 


COMPARISON  OF  SAVINGS  IN  SELECTED  MEDIA  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  FOR  SELECTED  TIME  PERIODS 


1952-53 

,1961-62 

Savings  associations 

307o 

46<7o 

Savings  banks 

20 

15 

Commercial  banks 

46 

35 

Credit  unions 

4 

Postal  savings 

4 

100<7o 

1^0 

SOURCES::  Savings  and  Loan  Fact  Book  (Chicago: 

U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan  League)  1963,  p.  14;  1954,  p.  15. 

Employment  in  mutual  savings  banks  appears  to  be  directly  related  to 
the  growth  in  time  deposits.  As  shown  in  Table  5-9,  employment  in  mutual 
savings  banks  had  grown  at  approximately  one  half  the  rate  of  growth  of  time 
deposits  through  1963-  . This  pattern  did  not  continue  in  1964,  however,  and 
apparently  this  change  reflects  the  increased  utilization  of  accounting  ma- 
chines. Most  mutual  savings  banks  in  Washington  are  small  and  computer 
usage  is  limited;  however,  as  smaller  computers  are  developed  and  these 
firms  grow,  extensive  use  of  computers  can  be  expected.  Employment  growth 
in  this  industry,  therefore,  appears  to  depend  partially  upon  the  ability  of 
mutual  savings  banks  to  expand  their  services  to  the  public. 


Projections  of  employment  in  a regulated  industry,  such  as  the  firms 
in  the  finance  and  insurance  sector,  must  always  recognize  the  effects  of 
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COM  PARA 'I  IV  I-  GROW'IH  OR  SAVINGS  IN  WASHINGTON  SAVINGS  MEDIA 


Commercial  Ranks 


Mutual  Savinus  iiaiiks 


% 


Savings  Associations 


% 


Year 

lime 

Deposils 

(million.^) 

Index 

increase 

lor 

l^eriocl 

Time 
De|x»siis 
( millions) 

Index 

Increase 

for 

Period 

Savings 
( millions) 

Index 

Increase 

for 

Period 

1954 

616 

100 

277 

100 

. - 

550.2 

;oo 

• . 

1958 

877 

142 

42 

357 

129 

29 

908.2 

165 

65 

1960 

945 

153 

8 

382 

138 

7 

1,  132.0 

206 

25 

1963 

1,261 

205 

33 

511 

184 

34 

1,  623.4 

295 

43 

SOURCE;  Saving 

$ a nd 

Loan  Fact  Book  (Chicago:  U. 

S.  Savings  and  Loan  League),  various 

years. 

Table  5-9 

COMPARISON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  GROWTH  AND 
DEPOSIT  GROWTH  IN  WASHINGTON  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS 


II 

Year 

Employment  Index 

Time  Deposit  Index 

1958'  - 

100 

100 

1960 

103 

107 

i'i 

1963 

119 

143 

i i 

1964 

121 

158 

SOURCES;  State  of  Washington,  Employment  Security  Department,  "Employment  and  Payrolls  in  Washington 
State  by  County  and  by  Industry,"  various  years.  (Mimeographed);  and  State  of  Washington,  Annual  Report, 
Supervisor  of  Banking  (Olympia;  State  Printing  Plant),  various  years. 

changes  in  federal  and  state  regulations.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  mutual 
savings  bank  industry  at  this  time. 

Several  proposals  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  federally  chartered  mutual  savings  banks.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  allow  mutual  savings  banks  to  be  chartered  in  all  states  and 
thus  could  significantly  change  the  national  growth  pattern  of  mutual  savings 
banks.  Some  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  proposed  federal 
charters  are:  (1)  they  would  allow  the  present  state  mutual  savings  banks  and 

all  savings  and  loan  associations  to  convert  to  federally  chartered  mutual 
savings  banks,  (2)  branching  would  be  permitted  in  each  state  in  accordance 
\-,i^ith  that  state's  most  liberal  branching  provisions  among  commercial  banks, 
iftutual  savings  banks  or  savings  and  loan  associations,  (3)  expanded  customer 


12 

For  example,  see  U.  S.  Congress,  House,  Hearings  on  H.  R.  258, 
Federal  Charter  legislation  for  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  October  29,  30  and  3 1, 
1963. 
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lending  powers,  (4)  expanded  investment  powers  and  (5)  mortgage  lending 
powers  similar  to  savings  and  loan  associations.  If  legislation  similar  to  the 
above  becomes  law,  the  effect  on  Washington  financial  institutions  could  be 
substantial. 

The  most  probable  immediate  effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  increase 
sharply  deposits  and  employment  in  mutual  savings  banks  at  the  expense  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  proposed  federally  chartered  mutual 
savings  banks  would  have  substantial  ad^^antages  over  present  state  chartered 
mutual  savings  banks  and  federal  or  state  chartered  savings  andloan  associations; 
therefore,  it  must  be  assumed  that  many  savings  and  loan  associations  would 
apply  for  federal  savings  bank  charters. 

The  long-run  effect  on  commercial  banks  is  less  predictable  but  poten- 
tially more  significant.  Deposits  of  savings  institutions  are  not  payable  upon 
demand  (although  in  practice  they  usually  are  paid  without  requiring  prior 
notice);  and,  thus,  savings  institutions  are  not  required  to  maintain  the 
liquidity  required  of  commercial  banks.  Less  demand  for  liquidity  enables 
savings  institutions  to  lend  a greater  proportion  of  their  assets  and  to  lend  for 
longer  maturities  than  commercial  banks.  If  the  proposed  federally  chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  lending  and  investment  powers  are  competitive  with  com- 
mercial banks  in  several  areas,  the  resulting  competition  could  be  intense. 

Some  proposals  introduced  in  Congress  provide  for  commercial  lending 
and  investment  powers  for  federal  mutual  savings  banks.  Savings  banks  in 
most  European  countries  have  commercial  lending  powers,  and  competition  is 
quite  intense  between  commercial  banks  and  savings  banks.  13  One  result  of 
this  competition  has  been  a much  greater  number  of  banking  offices  per  unit 
of  population  than  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time,  no  legislation  of  this  type  has  been  approved  in 
Congress  although  both  the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Financial  Institutions  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a federally  chartered  mutual  savings  bank  system.  A federal  mutual  savings 
bank  system  with  broad  lending  and  investment  powers  could  significantly 
alter  the  estimates  for  all  the  institutions  in  the  finance  sector  of  this  report. 
However,  because  of  the  many  uncertainties  involved,  the  projections  in  this 
report  will  assume  that  any  federal  mutual  savings  bank  system  established 
will  be  similar  to  the  present  state  chartered  mutual  savings  banks  and  not  too 
disruptive  of  the  competitive  balance  between  existing  Washington  savings 
institutions-. 


Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

Savings  and  loan  associations  are  specialized  financial  institutions  and 
can  be  federally  chartered  or  state  chartered.  Some  states  permit  privately 
owned,  capital’ stock  savings  associations,  but  all  federally  chartered  associ- 
ations are  mutual  organizations.  The  purpose  of  savings  and  loan  associations, 
as  viewed  by  themselves,  is  best  expressed  in  the  following  quotation: 


13 


"Commercial  Banking  Trends  in  Western  Europe,  " Report  on  Western 
Europe,  (New  York:  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1965),  No.  34. 
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Why  do  we  have  savings  and  loan  associations?  The  fundamental 
reason  for  their  existence  is  to  finance  the  purchase  of  existing  homes 
and  the  construction  of  new  homes  with  the  funds  accumulated  ....  The 
underlying  premise  of  savings  and  loan  operations,  as  carried  out 
today,  is  that  widespread,  economical  home  ownership  is  the  primary 
'raison  d '“etre*  of  the  business.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
legislation  sanctioning  the  modern  development  of  these  associations 
would  not  have  come  to  pass  if  their  principal  objective  were  to 
promote  thrift. 


Savings  and  loan  associations  differ  from  other  deposit-type 
savings  institutions  in  one  very  important  respect.  The  other  deposit- 
type  institutions  have  as  one  of  their  primary  objectives  the  mobilizing 
of  funds  (savings)  and  the  providing  of  a return  to  depositors  and  share- 
holders. They  are  thrift  institutions  first,  and  they  hold  themselves 
to  be  simply  that.  The  attitudes  of  s uch^^stitutions  toward  diversifi- 
cation in  risk  assets,  liquidity,  borrowing  from  reserve  pools  of  credit, 
such  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  tlie  Federal  Reserve, 
are  a reflection  of  their  concern  for  depositors  and  shareholders  and 
for  the  safety  of  their  investments.  In  contrast,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, as  specialized  institutions,  holdt  quite  different  attitudes  toward 
diversification  of  risk  assets  and  borrowing  from  central  credit  pools. 
Although  they,  too,  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  savers,  their 
concern  is  prompted  by  the  need  to  secure  funds  to  support  home 
financing  and  home  ownership  in  this  nation, 

The  above  emphasis  on  mortgage  lending  and  the  geographical  restraints 
imposed  upon  their  mortgage  lending  have  important  effects  upon  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Some  of  these  effects  and  their  implications  for  Washington 
savings  and  loan  associations,  will  be  examined. 

One  effect  of  the  above  emphasis  on  mortgages,  and  the  geographical 
restraints,  is  the  tendency  of  savings  and  loan  assocation  growth  to  be  con- 
centrated in  those  geographical  areas  of  rapid  population  growth.  Thus,  as 
shown  in  Table  5-10,  savings  and  loan  association  deposit  growth  in  Florida, 
California  and  Arizona  was  much  more  rapid  than  the  national  average  while 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  savings  and  loans  experienced  somewhat 
slower  deposit  growth  than  the  national  average.  , Population  growth,  hence 
mortgage  demand,  is  not  the  only  factor  influencing  deposit  growth  of  Wash- 
ington savings  and  loan  associations,  but  it  is  a limiting  factor. 

Another  effect  of  the  emphasis  on  mortgages,  and  the  geographical 
restraints  on  lending,  is  the  tendency  of  savings  and  loan  association  growth 
to  be  more  rapid  in  urban  areas.  With  few  urban  areas  within  the  state  to  be 
served,  and  these  areas  experiencing  slow  growth  in  recent  years,  Washington 
savings  and  loan  association  growth  is  restricted. 


X ^ * 

Leon  T.  Kendall  for  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League,  The 
Savings  and  Loan  Business  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  : Prentice  Hall  for  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  1962),  pp.  1,  2. 
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Table  5-10 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  SAVINGS  IN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  1953-63  FOR  SELECTED.STATES 


United  States 

374 

Washington 

345 

Oregon 

363 

Idaho 

434 

Florida 

685 

California 

835 

Arizona 

1,  093 

Indiana 

259 

Ohio 

216 

Pennsylvania 

266 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  Savings  and  Loan  Fact  Book  1954  (Chicago:  U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan  League), 
p.  15;  and  1964,  p.  14. 


In  addition  to  these  effects,  Washington  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  the  competition  of  mutual  savings  banks  as  well  as  the  competition  of 
commercial  banks  and  life  insurance  companies.  As  was  shown  earlier, 
personal  income  in  Washington  has  been  growing  at  a slower  rate  than 
personal  income  nationally,  and  this  adversely  affects  savings  in  all  media. 

In  view  of  the  above  factors  limiting  growth,  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  savings  associations  in  only  seven  states  (Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Nevada, 
Illinois,  Florida,  Colorado  and  California)  have  greater  assets  per  capita 
than  Washington  associations.  Washington  associations  have  $607  per  capita 
in  assets  compared  with  per  capita  assets  of  $398  in  Oregon,  $383  in  Idaho 
and  $565  nationally. 

This  performance  is  reflected  in  Table  5-3  which  shows  that  Washington 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  the  most  important  savings  media  among 
the  deposit  type  financial  institutions,  while  commercial  banks  are  the  leading 
media  in  Oregon  and  Idaho. 

Productivity  and  Employment;  Employment  in  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations has  increased  rapidly,  both  nationally  and  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Table  5-11  examines  the  national  employment  and  productivity  data  for  savings 
associations  and  shows  a rapid  increase  in  employment  accompanied  by  a 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  employees  needed  per  million  dollars  of  assets 
Employees  needed  to  service  each  1000  accounts  has  increased  very  slowly 
(the  sharp  1963  increase  is  attributed  to  s^pecial  factors).  Employment  by 
Washington  savings  and  loan  associations,  has  increased  rapidly  and  steadily; 
and  between  1958  and  1964  average  employment  in  savings  associations 
increased  52  per  cent. 


1964, 


15 

United  States 

p.  82. 


Savings  and  Loan  League, 


Savings  and  Loan  Fact  Book 
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Table  5-11 

PERSONNEL  OF  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  UNITED  STATES 


i I 


1 i 
! * 
1 h 


Number  Employed* 


Year  End 

Total 

For  Every  $1  Million 
of  Assets 

For  Every 
. 1,  000  Accounts' 

1948 

18,  900 

1.44 

1.59 

1950 

23,  100 

1. 37 

1.60 

1952 

27,  300 

1.21 

1.55 

1954 

35,  300 

1.12 

1.  62 

1956 

43,  700 

1.02 

1.63 

1958 

51,  000 

0.93 

1.61 

1960 

61,  000 

0.85 

1.63 

1962 

73,  200 

0.  78 

1.66 

1963^ 

80,  500 

0,75  V 

1. 72 

^Full-time  officers  and  employees,  part-time  personnel  converted  to  full-time  equivalent. 

^Total  savings  and  mortgage  loan  accounts. 

^Preliminary. 

SOURCE:  Savings  and  Loan  Fact  Book  1964  (Chicago:  U.  S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1964),  p.  108. 
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There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  economies  of  scale  exist  in 
the  savings  and  loan  industry.  A recent  publication  reviewed  the  previous 
studies  on  economies  of  scale  in  the  industry  and  examined  industry  operating 
data  using  various  statistical  techniques.  It  concluded: 

The  industry,  at  least  in  1961,  did  not  appear  to  be  subject  to 
very  significant  internal  economies  of  scale.  The  operating  cost 
ratios  fail  to  show  marked  declines  as  size  increases,  if  very  new  and, 
therefore,  atypical  associations  are  removed  from  the  sample.  This 
lack  of  importance  of  scale  economies  seems  to  hold  regardless  of 
whether  operating  efficiency  is  measured  by  costs,  returns  on  assets, 
or  profits  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  public  holding  company 
affiliates  are  treated  as  one  institution. 

Assuming  that  significant  economies  of  scale  are  not  present  in  the 
industry  and  assuming  that  any  future  federally  chartered  mutual  savings  bank 
system  does  not  significantly  change  the  market  positions  of  the  various  media, 

savings  and  loan  associations  in  Washington  should  continue  to 
expand  with  the  growth  of  the  mortgage  market  in  the  state.  Previous  studies 
indicate  that  the  percentage  of  total  spending  that  is  spent  on  housing  is  rela- 
tively constant  in  all  income  levels.  17  Therefore,  as  per  capita  income  in 
Washington  increases,  expenditures  on  housing  should  increase,  and  demand 
for  mortgage  funds  should  increase. 


1 6 * 

Les  Grebler  and  Eugene  F.  Brigham,  Savings  and  Mortgage  Markets  in 
California  (Pasadena:  California  Savings  and  Loan  League,  1963)°  p.  1 58. 

17 


Kendall,  op.  cit.  , p.  54. 


The  post-war  baby  boom  is  presently  causing  a rapid  increase  in  the 
marriage  age  population.  Net  household  iormation  should  increase  rapidly 
during  the  next  decade,  resulting  in  substantial  apartment  demand.  As  the 
size  of  the  new  families  increases  and  their  income  increases,  demand  for 
single  family  dwellings  will  be  stimulated.  These  factors  stimulating  demand 
for  mortgages  should  offer  savings  and  loan  associations  continued  opportunity 
for  rapid  growth  of  deposits  and,  hence,  employment. 


Other  Credit  Agencies 

Two  other  important  credit  agencies  which  must  be  recognized  are 
personal  credit  institutions  and  business  credit  institutions.  These  institutions 
were  not  examined  in  depth;  however,  it  must  be  noted  that  personal  credit 
institutions  have  more  employees  than  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  their 
employment  is  growing  more  rapidly.  Business  credit  institutions  employed 
fewer  employees  than  savings  associations,  but  their  total  employment  in- 
creased at  a more  rapid  rate  than  savings  and  loan  associations.  During  the 
six  years_,^  1958-64,  employment  in  savings  and  loan  associations  increased 
52  per  cent,  employment  in  personal  credit  institutions  increased  78  per  cent 
and  employment  in  business  credit  institutions  increased  57  per  cent. 

These  credit  agencies  fill  a credit  need  which  is  not  mef  by  other  lenders. 
This  credit  gap  will  always  exist  at  the  margin;  however,,  the  question  remain- 
ing unanswered  is  the  response  of  competing  financial  institutions  to  this 
growth.  Commercial  banks  and  credit  unions  may  retard  the  growth  of  per- 
gonal finance  compa-nies  and  eommercial  banks  may  compete  more  vigorously 
with  commercial  finance  companies.  This  study  assumes  a continued  growth 
in  employment  for  personal  credit  institutions  and  business  credit  institutions 
but  at  a somewhat  reduced  rate. 


Ins  urance 


The  contribution  of  the  insurance  industry  to  the  economy  of  Washington 
is  incalculable.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a modern  business  economy  having 
to  assume  all  risks  of  property  damage  losses  and  liability  suits.  Of  what 
value  is  a mortgage  held  by  a bank  on  business  or  personal  property  that  is 
destroyed  and  was  uninsured?  It  quickly  becomes  an  unsecured  loan.  Without 
insurance,  all  loans,  either  secured  or  unsecured,  would  have  greater  risk, 
and  this  greater  risk  would  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  money. 

Business  firms  without  insurance  would  have  to  increase  profit  margins 
to  compensate  for  the  additional  risk,  and  trade  credit  would  be  costlier. 
Optimum  business  investment  decisions  would  stress  rapid  capital  recovery 
rather  than  long-run  profitability^  Business  failures  would  become  more 
commonplace  and  employment  less  secure. 

The  repercussions  on  individuals  wh^^ere  denied  all  insurance  would 
be  more  severe  than  the  effects  upon  the  business  community  because  few 
individuals  would  be  able  to  accumulate  the  capital  to  protect  against  the 
adverse  occurrences  of  life.  These  contributions  of  insurance,  however, 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  quantification;  and,  hence,  this  report  must  con- 
centrate on  the  more  mundane  value  of  insurance  to  the  Washington  economy; 
namely,  its  contribution  as  a financial  institution  and  as  an  employer. 
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Insurance  Carriers  as  Financial  Institutions 

Life  insurance  firms  accumulate  reserves  because  of  the  level-premium 
plan  used  for  many  types  of  policies.  The  level  premium  plan  uses  a specified 
and  unchanging  premium  over  the  entire  life  of  the  policy  even  though  the 
likelihood  of  death  increases  during  the  life  of  the  policy.  For  the  group  of 
insureds,  death  claims  during  the  early  years  are  substantially  less  than  the 
premium  income,  and  this  excess  income  is  accumulated  in  reserves  for  use 
in  paying  later  death  benefits.  These  reserves  of  life  insurance  companies 
are  invested  in  the  economy,  and  the  returns  realized  are  used  to  reduce  the 
net  cost  of  insurance. 

Reserves  on  a life  insurance  policy  typically  accumulate  for  many  years; 
but  at  maturity,  the  life  insurance  policy  pays  a specified  amount.  Life 
insurance  firms,  therefore,  typically  invest  their  reserves  in  long-term, 
fixed  income  obligations  rather  than  variable  income  obligations  such  as 
common  stQck.  The  main  investments  of  life  insurance  reserve  funds  are 
mortgages,  high-grade  corporate  bonds  and  government  securities. 

At  the  end  of  1964,  U.  S.  life  insurance  companies  had  assets  of 
$149i  470,  000,  000  which  represented  an  increase  of  approximately  $8.  3 billion 
during  1963.  Approximately  45  per  cent  of  these  assets  were  corporate  and 
governmental  bonds  while  approximately  3 7 per  cent  of  the  assets  wejtre 
mortgages  on  personal  and  business  property.  At  the  end  of  1964,  U.  S. 
insurance  companies  had  invested  in  excess  of  $1.  1 billion  in  mortgages  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  No  data  are  available  on  the  volume  of  business  loans 
to  Washington  firms  by  U.  S.  life  insurance  companies,  but  they  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  long-term  funds  to  business  through  term  loans  (private  place- 
ments) for  maturities  greater  than  commercial  banks  can  commit  themselves 
and  mortgages  on  business  property,  an  especially  important  source  of  funds 
for  small  businessmen. 

Property  and  casualty  insurers  do  not  accumulate  reserves  as  large  as 
life  insurers  because  of  the  much  shorter  maturity  dates  of  the  policies; 
however,  at  the  end  of  1963,  Washington  insurers  (domestic)  and  foreign  and 
alien  insurers  licensed  to  transact  business  in  Washington  had  assets  in  exc.es,s 
of  31  billion  dollars.  Fire  and  casualty  firms,  with  shorter  maturities  a[nd 
less  predictable  cash  flows,  place  greater  emphasis  upon  liquidity  than  life 
insurers.  This  need  for  liquidity  causes  fire  and  casualty  firms  to  tend  to^ 
supply  business  firms  with  funds  through  the  organized  capital  markets  rather 
than  by  direct  negotiation  with  the  firm. 


The  Insurance  Industry  as  an  Employer 

In  1963,  the  insurance  industry  employed  approximately  1.  1 million 
persons.  Approximately  700,  000  employees  were  non- sales  personnel,  with 
approximately  one  half  of  these  employed  in  carrier  home  offices  and  one  half 
employed  as  non-sales  personnel  in  insurance  agencies  or  brokerage  offices. 

In  Washington,  the  insurance  industry  employs  in  excess  of  13,  000,  a 
number  somewhat  greater  than  is  employed  in  banking.  Over  9.  000  persons 
are  employed  in  carrier  home  office  operations  with  the  remainder  employed 
as  insurance  agents  and  brokers.  In  general,  premium  growth  by  domestic 
firms  stimulates  carrier  home  office  employment  in  Washington  while  premium 
growth  by  foreign  firms  stimulates  carrier  home  office  employment  in  the 
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state  of  domicile.  Alien  firms  are  insurers  domiciled  in  a foreign  country. 
However,  the  large  insurers  (domestic,  foreign  and  alien) , usually  establish 
regional  branch  offices,  therefore,  the  increase  in  home  office  employment 
may  not  be  in  the  state  of  domicile  for  large  insurers.  Employment  prospects 
will  be  analyzed  in  detail  in  the  following  sections. 


Life  Insurance 


Premium  Income;  The  relationship  between  disposable  personal  income 
and  life  insurance  premium  income  has  been  relatively  stable  over  time.  This 
is  demonstrated  in  Table  5-12  which  shows  a very  gradual  increase  in  pre- 
miums as  a percent  of  DPI.  This  suggests  that  income  is  an  important  factor 
but  not  necessarily  the  only  factor  influencing  the  purchase  of  life  insurance. 


Table  5-12 

PREMIUMS  PAID  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE  CARRIERS  AS  A PER  CENT  OF 
DISPOSABLE  PERSONAL  INCOME  1948-63,  UNITED  STATES 

(1954  dollars) 


Premiums  as 

Premiums  as 

a <7o 

a <7o 

Year 

of  DPI 

Year 

of  DPI 

1948 

3.5 

1956 

3.7 

1949 

3.6 

1957 

3.8 

1950 

3.5 

1958 

3.9 

1951 

3.5 

1959 

3.9 

1952 

3,5 

1960 

3.9 

1953 

3.6 

1961 

3.9 

1954 

3.7 

1962 

3.9 

1955 

3,8 

1963 

4.0 

SOURCES;  Regional  Economics  Division  Stalf,  Disposable  Personal  Income  by  States  in  Current  and 
Constant  Prices,"  Survey  of  Current  Business.  April,  1965,  p.  21;  and  Life  Insurance  Fact  Book  1965  (New  York: 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance),  p.  54. 


Robbins  and  Terleckyj  suggest  that  the  other  factors  may  have  been  offsetting 
one  another  and  suggest  the  following  as  important  influences ; 18  (1)  life  and 
annuity  insurance  have  become  important  fringe  benefits  in  labor  negotiations, 
(2)  increased  consumer  credit  has  increased  use  of  credit  insurance,  (3)  life 
insurance  companies  have  vigorously  promoted  additional  sales,  (4)  increased 
use  of  group  policies  and  term  insurance  reduce  average  premium  per  unit  of 
insurance  in  force,  and  (5)  increased  efficiency  has  lowered  internal  costs  and 
decreased  premiums  per  unit  of  insurance  in  force. 


The  information  in  the  two  paragraphs  on  DPI  premium  income  is 
based  upon  Robbins  and  Terleckyj,  op.  cit.  , pp.  121-123. 
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The  relationship  between  life  insurance  premiums  and  DPI  is  further 
indicated  by  studies  by  J.  L.  Miner  which  suggest  that,  except-  in  the  very 
highest  and  the  very  lowest  income  brackets,  families  tend  to  invest  about  the 
same  proportion  of  their  income  on  insurance  at  all  income  levels.  Robbins 
and  Terleckyj  also  found  that,  in  general,  the  states  with  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  personal  income  between  1947  and  1956  also  had  the  largest  gains 
in  life  insurance  premiums  with  roughly  equal  proportionate  increases  in  both 
factors. 

Premiums  received  by  life  insurance  firms  in  the  northwest  states  are 
shown  in  Table  5-13.  The  premiums  received  by  domestic  firms  in  Washington 
did  not  increase  as  rapidly  during  the  period  1948-63  as  foreign  and  alien  life 


Table  5-13 

COMPARISON  OF  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  NORTHWESTERN  STATES 

(millions  of  dollars) 


1948 

1954 

1960 

• 

1963 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Washington 

12.8 

175 

14.  7 

201 

Domestic 
Foreign  & 

1.3 

100 

9. 1 

125 

165.3 

262 

Alien 

63.0 

100 

93.8 

149 

139.4 

221 

Total 

70.3 

100 

102.9 

146 

152.2 

216 

180.0 

8.2^0 

256 

Domestic  7°  of  total 

10. 4^0 

8.8^0 

8.4^0 

Oregon 

Domestic 

2.8 

100 

4.2 

150 

8. 1 

289 

17.5 

625 

Foreign  & 

112.7 

248 

- Alien 

45.5 

100 

71. 3 

157 

102.0  • 

224 

Total 

48.2 

100 

75.5 

157 

110.1 

228 

130.2 

270 

Domestic  % of  total 

5.8^0 

5. 6^0 

lA<^o 

13.4^0 

Idaho 

Domestic 

1947 

1953 

1962 

0. 1 

100 

2.  6 

2,  600 

5.2 

5,  200 

Foreign  & 

31.6 

251 

Alien 

12.6 

100 

19. 1 

152 

Total 

12.6 

100 

21.7 

172 

36.8 

292 

Domestic  % of  total 

0.87° 

12.  oyo 

14.1^0 

SOURCE:  Compiled  from  the  Insurance  Commissioner's  annual  reports  for  the  states  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  various  years. 
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insurance  companies.  Premiums  received  by  Oregon  and  Idaho  domestic  life 
insurance  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  foreign 
and  alien  life  insurers.  Total  life  in»surance  premiums  received  by  all  in- 
surers increased  more  rapidly  in  Oregon  and  Idaho  than  in  Washington.  As 
shown  in  Table  5-13,  Washington  life  insurance  firms  receive  eight  per  cent 
of  the  life  insurance  premiums  collected  within  the  state  while  the  comparable 
percentage  for  Oregon  is  thirteen  per.  cent  and  for  Idaho  fourteen  per  cent. 
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Total  assets  of  life  insurance  firms  admitted  to  the  three  northwestern 
states  are  shown  in  Table  5-14.  In  the  case  of  Washington,  we  see  an  inter- 
esting paradox.  In  Table  5-13,  premiums  received  by  Washington  firms  were 
increasing  more  slowly  than  foreign  and  alien  firms.  In  Table  5-14,  total 
assets  of  Washington  firms  are  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
foreign  and  alien  firms.  Total  assets  reflect  nationwide  activity;  however, 
Washington  firms  may  be  selling  less  group  life  and  individual  term  life 
insurance  than  foreign  and  alien  firms.  These  policies  do  not  accumulate 
I savings;  therefore,  they  do  not  add  to  an  insurance  company's  reserves  to  the 

extent  that  ordinary  life  insurance  policies  do.  Additionally,  group  insurance, 
because  of  strong  competition,  is  not  as  profitable  as  ordinary  life  insurance. 

• 

Table  5-14 

COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  ASSFTS  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COM  PA  NIK,,  NORTHWESTERN  STATES 

(millions  of  dollars) 

‘ ■ 


1948 

1954 

1960 

1963 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Washington 

Domestic 

83.9 

100 

153.  7 

173 

258.1 

290 

321.1 

361 

Foreign 

Alien 

52,  434.0 

100 

79,458.0 

152 

111,  706.3 

213 

132, 755.0 

253 

Total 

52,522.9 

100 

79,611.7 

152 

111, 964.4 

213 

133,076.1 

253 

Domestic  % of  total 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.2% 

0.  2<7o 

Oregon 

Domestic 

48.  7 

TOO 

67.4 

138 

107.7 

221 

139,2 

286 

Foreign  i 
Alien 

52,  096.0 

100 

78,660.5 

151 

111,523.9 

214 

131,605.  7 

253 

Total 

52,  144.7 

100 

78, 727 . 9 

151 

111,631.6 

214 

131,  744.9 

253 

Domestic  % of  total 

0. 1% 

0. 1% 

0. 1% 

0. 1% 

Idaho 

1962 

Domestic 

0.5 

100 

8.  7 

1,  740 

23.  9 

4,  780 

Foreign  oc 
Alien 

43,  254.0 

100 

87,  067.0 

201 

121, 685.0 

281 

Total 

43,254.5 

100 

87,075.  7 

201 

121,  708.  9 

281 

Domestic  % of  total 

a 

a 

1 

a 

^Less  than  0.1%. 


SOURCE:  See  fable  5-13. 


Oregon  life  insurers  present  the  opposite  results.  Assets  of  Oregon 
domestic  firms  did  not  increase  nearly  so  rapidly  as  their  premium  income 
and  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  assets  of  Washington  domestic  firms. 
The  growth  of  Idaho  domestic  life  insurers  was  quite  impressive  as  measured 
by  either  premiums  received  or  total  assets. 

Employment;  Home  office  employment  of  life  insurance  carriers  ex- 
panded steadily  until  1962  when  a slight  decrease  in  employment  was  recorded, 
both  nationally  and  in  the  state  of  Washington.  During  the  period  from  1954  to 
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1962,  lifa.ias urancc;  homti  oXfice  employment  in  Washington  rose  by  32  per 
cent,  tHeh  dropped  one  percentage  point  during  1963.  Home  office  employ- 
ment by  Washington  life  insurers  resumed  its  upward  trend  in  1964,  however, 
and  increased  by  four  percentage  points. 

There  has  been  no  recent  study  on  productivity  in  life  insurance,  and 
the  difficulty  of  projecti  g future  employment  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
description  of  the  factors  involved; 

The  trend  in  the  ratio  of  premiums  per  worker  is  the  result  of 
various  factors.  Changes  in  productivity,  in  the  composition  of  the 
companies'  business,  and  in  the  relative  importance  of  new  business 
versus  renewals,  have  differing  effects  on  employment.  It  requires 
more  work,  for  instance,  to  sell  and  issue  a new  policy  than  to  service 
an  old  one  for  a year;  yet  both  generate  about  the  same  amount  of 
premiums.  Similarly,  group  business  produces  more  premiums  per 
man  day  worked  than  does  individual  insurance. 

It  might  be  noted  that  prior  to  estimating  premiums  per  worker  you  must 
estimate  DPI  and  premiums. 

Robbins  and  Terleckyj  found  that  premiums  per  employee  (1955  dollars) 
remained  relatively  stable  between  $25,  000  - $30,  000  from  1930  to  1956. 

They  included  the  sales  force  with  the  home  office  employment  to  arrive  at 
their  data.  Home  office  tasks  lend  themselves  to  computerization,  sales  does 
not;  therefore,  it  seems  advisable  to  consider  the  employee  groups  separately 

Fire  and  casualty  insurance  firms  in  recent  years  have  been  involved 
in  a strongly  competitive  environment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  life 
insurance  companies  may  be  entering  a like  situation.  Cost  cutting  will 
assume  greater  importance,  and  automation  will  be  emphasized.  Group  life 
policies  should  continue  to  expand,  possibly  at  the  expense  of  ordinary  life 
policies.  Home  office  employment  should  continue  to  grow  but  more  slowly 
than  it  has  i^the  past  unless  the  life  insurance  companies  develop  new 
products. 

The  sales  force  in  life  insurance  has  continued  to  grow  despite  experi- 
ments with  new  marketing  channels.  Life  insurance  is  sold  by  direct  mail, 
by  a few  commercial  banks,  mutual  savings  banks  and  department  stores. 

The  industry  maintains  that  life  insurance  must  be  sold,  that  people  do  not 
purchase  it  without  salesmanship.  At  present,  these  channels  do  not  appear 
important. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  movement  toward  multi-line  selling.  Fire 
and  casualty  insurers  are  buying  life  insurance  firms  to  enable  their  agents 
to  handle  all  of  the  personal  insurance  needs  of  their  policy  holders.  Some 
life  insurers  have  purchased  property  and  casualty  insurers.  Other  life 
insurers  are  using  agents  representing  several  insurers.  Will  this  trend 
continue  or  has  it  run  its  course?  It  would  seem  that  if  this  trend  continues 
it  could  slow  the  growth  of  the  life  insurance  industry. 

New  Developments:  At  present,  the  industry  is  sharply  divided  upon  the 

merits  and  advisability  of  variable  annuities  and  mutual  fund  tie-ins.  Many 
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Robbins  and  Terleckyj,  op.  cit.  , p.  126. 


fael  that  it  is  ineonslstent  with  the  "guaranteed  return"  philosophy  of  life 
insurance  while  others  feel  that  it  is  a logical  extension  of  financial  planning 
by  the  insurance  sales  force.  There  are  those  in  the  industry  who  foresee  a 
future  merger  between  life  insurance  firms  and  mutual  funds;  there  are  those 
in  the  industry  who  say  "Never!"  The  outcome  is  in  doubt. 

The  mutual  fund  industry  contains  great  potential  for  expansion.  The 
life  insurance  industry  contains  the  investment  expertise  and  the  sales  force 
trained  in  financial  planning.  Change  will  come  slowly  and  variable  annuities 
will  probably  precede  mutual  funds  in  acceptance  by  the  industry.  This  writer 
is  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  mutual  funds  will  gradually  be  accepted 
as  a legitimate  part  of  program  planning  by  professional  life  insurance  under- 
wrifgTS.'” 

Another  promising  area  for  life  insurance  firms  is  the  tax  favored  em- 
ployee annuities  for  501-C3  organizations.  These  organizations  are  charitable, 
educational,  scientific,  literary  or  religious  organizations,  and  their  employ- 
ees can  negotiate  a reduction  in  their  cash  pay  and  have  the  amount  paid  into 
an  annuity.  These  payments  are  not  taxable  until  retirement  and  frequently 
the  organization  will  match  the  employee  payment.  The  tax  favored  employee 
annuity  lends  itself  to  group  plans  and  could  prove  popular  with  large  school 
systems. 


Fire  and  Casualty  Insurance 

Premiums ; Since  World  War  II,  the  rising  volume  of  premiums  in  non- 
automobile lines  has  tended  to  remain  a fairly  constant  percentage  of  gross 
national  product;  in  automobile  lines,  premiums  have  slowly  increased  as  a 
per  cent  of  gross  national  product.  (See  Table  5-15)  This  steady  growth  has 
been  reflected  in  steadily  rising  levels  of  employment  in  the  industry. 

Premiums  received  by  domestic  and  foreign  insurers  for  tlie  three 
Pacific  Northwest  states  are  shown  in  Table  5-16.  In  Washington,  premium 
income  for  domestic  insurers  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  foreign  and  alien 
firms;  however,  in  both  Idaho  and  Oregon,  foreign  and  alien  insurers  are 
increasing  their  share  of  the  market. 

Total  assets  for  foreign  and  alien  and  domestic  firms  are  shown  in 
Table  5-17.  Total  assets  reflect  the  nationwide  activity  of  the  firms  and, 
again,  domestic  insurers  in  Washington  are  increasing  their  assets  more 
rapidly  than  the  foreign  and  alien  firms. 

Employment:  Employment  by  fire,  marine  and  cas^ualty  insurers  in 
Washington  has  increased  60  per  cent  in  the  ten-year  period,  1954-64,  which 
included  a six  per  cent  increase  in  1964.  ’ This  strong  growth  is  particularly 
impressive  in  view  of  the  steady  application  of  computers  and  other  data 
processing  equipment  to  home  office  tasks.  Among  large  insurers,  it  is 
doubtful  that  future  computer  applications  will  be  labor  saving;  but  among 
smaller  insurers,  new  smaller  computers  may  reduce  their  manpower 
requirements. 

Fire,  marine  and  casualty  firms  furnish  considerable  service  to  the 
policyholder  other  than  through  the  agent.  The  most  numerous  of  these 
employees  are  claims  adjusters,  especially  in  automobile  insurance;  however, 
inspectors  and  accident  prevention  specialists  are  used  extensively  in  the 
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pri:miums‘‘  in  major  rroprrty  insurance  lines  as  a RERCEN'I  AGE  oe 

GROSS  NA'I  IONAL  PRODUCT,  SELECP ED  YEARS,  l‘J17-GS,  UNITED  STATES 


( current  dollars) 


Fire  and  Other 


Year 

A in. 'mobile*^ 

Related  Lincs^ 

Property^ 

1U47 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

1951 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

1954 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

195(3 

1.0 

0.8 

n.9 

19(30 

1.2 

0.7 

0.9 

1963 

1.3 

0.7 

0.9 

^These  are  "net  premiums  written”  for  each  company;  this  means  direct  writing  plus  premiums  received 
for  reinsurance  minus  premiums  paid  to  other  companies  for  reinsurance.  When  the  data  reported  by  individual 
companies  are  aggregated  for  the  country  as  a whole,  they  are  equal  to  direct  writings. 

'^Includes  liability  to  others  for  physical  damage  and  for  bodily  injury  as  well  as  coverage  for  physical 
damage  to  one's  own  car. 

' ^Includes  fire,  extended  coverage,  allied  lines,  earthquake,  glass,  burglary  and  theft,  boiler  and 
machinery,  and  homeowners'  policies. 

‘^Includes  accident  (individual),  accident  and  health  (individual  and  group),  hospital  and  medical,  and 
noiif-cancellable  workmen’s  compensation  policies;  ocean  and  inland  marine  policies;  and  hail  (growing  crop), 
liability  other  than  auto,  aircraft  physical  damage,  fidelity,  surety,  credit,  livestock  and  miscellaneous  policies. 

SOURCES:  Spectator  Fire  Index;  Spectator  Handy  Chart;  S|3ectator  Property-.  Liability  Insurance  Index; 
Spectator  Yearbook.  Premiums  are  for  stock,  mutual  and  reciprocal  companies;  computed  in  current  dollars. 
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Washiiimoii 
Domestic 
Foreign  & 
alien 
Total 

Domestic  °]o  of  total 

Oregon 
Domestic 
Foreign  & 
alien 
Total 

Domestic  ®/o  of  total 

Idaho 
Domestic 
Foreign  & 
alien 
Total 

Domestic  of  total 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRKMIUMS  RECEIVED  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
FIRE,  MARINE  AND  CASUALTY 


( millions  of  dollars) 


1948 

1954 

1960 

1963 

A mount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

11.5 

100 

34.0 

296 

55.8 

485 

63.2 

550 

43.5 

100 

96.9 

223 

157. 1 

361 

173.0 

398 

55.0 

100 

130.9 

238 

212.9 

387 

236.2 

429 

20.9% 

26.0% 

26.2% 

26.8% 

10.4 

100 

13.9 

134 

24. 1 

232 

33.  7 

324 

68.8 

100 

129.4 

188 

220.2 

320 

235.2 

342 

79.2 

100 

143.3 

181 

244.3 

308 

268.9 

340 

13.1% 

9.7% 

9.9% 

12.5% 

1947 

1953 

1962 

2.0 

4. 1 

205 

~S72 

"STir 

11.9 

100 

26-5 

223 

45.0 

378 

13.9 

100 

30.6 

220 

51.2 

368 

14.4% 

13.4% 

12.1% 

SOURCE:  See  Table  5-13. 
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COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  ASSE'J'S  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
FIR  E.  M A RIN  E A N D C A S U A LT  Y COM  PA  N I ES 
NORTHWESTERN  STATES 

( millions  of  dollars) 


1948 

1954 

1960 

1963 

Amount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

A mount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Washington 

Domestic 

128.9 

100 

284.4 

221 

452.5 

351 

546.9 

424 

Foreign  K- 
alien 

8,  771. 1 

100 

16.  175.9 

184 

27,292.6 

311 

30,525.0 

348 

Total 

8.900.0 

100 

16,460.3 

185 

27. 745. 1 

312 

31.071.9 

349 

Domestic  % of  total 

1.4"/o 

1.  7% 

1.6% 

1.8% 

Oregon 

Domestic 

2 3. .9 

100 

18.0 

75 

22.0 

92 

33.1 

138 

Foreign 

alien 

8,250. 1 

100 

16.  362.6 

198 

27.907.8 

338 

34,257.2 

415 

Total 

8 274.  0 

100 

16.  380.  6 

198 

27,929.8 

338 

34,290.3 

414 

Domestic  % of  total 

0.  2P/o 

0.  P/o 

0. 1% 

0.  1% 

Idaho 

1962 

Domestic 

3. 1 

100 

..  12.6 

406 

12.5 

403 

Foreign  & 
alien 

3,526.0 

100 

15.  621.  3 

443 

27,  532.8 

781 

Total 

3, 529. 1 

100 

15,633.9 

443 

27.  545.3 

781 

Domestic  % of  total 

0.  1% 

0. 1% 

a 

^Less  than  0.  l^o. 

SOURCE;  See  Table  5-13. 


commercial  lines  of  insurance.  The  present  competitive  environment  pre- 
vailing in  property  and  casualty  insurance  should  insure  the  continued  growth 
of  employees  involved  in  customer  services. 

The  number  of  insurance  agents  and  brokers  should  continue  to  grow. 
There  is  no  indication  as  yet  that  automation  can  be  applied  to  any  great  extent 
to  the  field  force.  New  marketing  channels  for  distributing  insurance  are 
being  tested,  and  the  results  are  largely  unknown.  Department  stores  and 
oil  companies  are  utilizing  their  credit  card  system  for  insurance  sales,  and 
this  would  appear  to  have  promise.  These  channels,  however,  would  be 
restricted  to  personal  insurance.  Most  of  these  policyholders  do  not  have 
the  needed  knowledge  of  insurance  coverages  and,  therefore,  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  utilize  traditional  insurance  marketing  channels. 

Accident  and  Health  Insurance 

The  accident  and  health  insurance  industry  in  Washington  is  relatively 
a small  industry  in  terms  of  employees.  In  view  of  its  record  of  growth, 
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however,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  as  one  attempts  to  view  the  next  two  decades. 
If  the  increase  in  employment  in  the  industry  continued  for  the  next  20  years 
at  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  last  ten  years,  accident  and  health  insurers  would 
employ  in  excess  of  10,  000  employees  in  1985.  In  1964,  all  insurance  carriers 
in  Washington  employed  somewhat  less  than  10,  000  emploTees. 

^®ceived  by  accident  and  health  insurers  have  increased 
rapidly.  Table  5-18  compares  domestic  and  foreign  and  alien  insurers  for 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Using  1948  as  the  base,  premiums  of  domestic 
insurers  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  foreign  and  alien  firms; 
however,  using  1954  as  a base,  premiums  of  domestic  insurers  have  grown 
more  slowly  than  foreign  and  alien  firms.  In  1963,  almost  44  per  cent  of  the 
health  and  accident  premium  volume  was  received  by  firms  domiciled  in 
Washington. 

As  shown  in  Table  5-19i  foreign  and  alien  life  insurers  are  a much 
more  important  factor  in  the  accident  and  health  insurance  market  than 
domestic  life  insurers.  Domestic  health  care  contractors  account  for  a 


Table  5-18 

COMPARISON  OF  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  FOR  SELECTED  YEARS 
ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Washington 

Domestic 

Foreign  & alien 

Total 

Domestic  °]o  of  total 

Oregon 
Domestic 
Foreign  & alien 
Total 

Domestic  °Jo  of  total 


1948 

Amount  Index 


2. 1 

100 

9.2 

100 

11.3 

100 

18.  6% 

11.2 

100 

8.4 

100 

19.6 
57. 1% 

100 

1954 


Amount 

Index 

27.5 

1,  310 

100 

31.8 

346 

100 

59.3 

525 

100 

46.  4% 

15.3 

137 

25.2 

300 

40.5 

207 

37 . 8% 

1960 

Amount  Index 


53.8  2,562 

196 

65.6  713 

206 

119.4  1,057 

201 

45.  1% 


36 . 9 329 

46.6  555 

83. 5 426 

44.2% 


1963 


Amount 

Index 

67.4 

3,210 

87.4 

245 

950 

154.8 

275 

1,370 

43.5% 

261 

44.  0 

393 

55.1 

656 

99.1 

506 

44.4% 

SOURCE;  See  Table  5-13. 


substantial  amount  of  the  remaining  premium  volume. 

Employment  increased  356  per  cent  during  the  period  from  1954  to  1962 
to  an  average  employment  of  770  in  1962.  During  the  following  two  years 
however,  average  employment  decreased  in  1963,  then  increased  in  1964  to  an 
average  of  791  employees.  It  will  be  assumed  that  recent  growth  trends 
reflect  the  achievement  of  economies  of  scale  by  health  care  contractors  and 
that  future  employment  increases  will  be  at  a somewhat  slower  pace. 


T8'5 
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DIRKC'l  IM^EMIUMS  RECEIVED  FOR  DISAIJILITY  INSURANCE  HY  ALL 
AU'l’HORIZED  COMPANIES,  SOCIETIES  AND  HEALTH  CARE  CONTRACTS,  1963,  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


Domestic 

Foreign  Alien 

Total 

Life  C(Uiipaiiies 

4.4 

71.8 

76.  3 

Properly  anti  casualty 

2.0 

0 

9.6 

11,6 

Fraternal  benefit  societies 

0.2 

0.  2 

Health  care  contractors 

61.0 

4.  4 

65,4 

SOUR02:  Insurance  Commissioner's  Seveinieth  Annual  Report,  pp.  120-l‘2l. 


Real  Estate 

Employment  in  the  real  estate  sector  has  grown  very  slowly  and 
erratically  since  1948  to  an  average  employment  of  approximately  9.  800  in 
1963.  As  shown  in  Table  5-20,  employment  in  real  estate  increased  in  excess 
of  25  per  cent  between  1948  and  1955  then  declined  steadily  through  1958  to  a 
level  almost  equal  to  1948  employment.  Employment  has  fluctuated  up  and 


Table  5-20 

AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE,  1948-63,  WASHINGTON 


Year 

Average  Employment 

Year 

Average  Employment 

1948 

8,  479 

1956 

9.671 

1949 

8,  327 

1957 

9, 159 

1950 

8.  721 

1958 

8.  669 

1951 

8.  388 

1959 

9.  677 

1952 

8.  446 

1960 

8.921 

l‘)5.3 

8.  424 

1961 

8,990 

1954 

9,516 

1962 

10.  on 

1955 

10.  627 

1963 

9,816 

SOURCE:  Slate  of  Washington.  Employment  Security  Department,  "Employment  and  Payrdls  in  Wa-shington 
State  by  County  and  by  Industry,"  various  years.  (Mimeographed.) 


down  since  1959  and  in  1963  was  16  per  cent  greater  than  1948. 

The  main  components  of  the  real  estate  sector  are  real  estate  operators 
and  lessors;  agents,  brokers  and  managers;  subdividers  and  developers;  and 
operative  builders.  Real  estate  operators  and  lessors,  comprising  almost 
one  half  of  the  employment  in  the  real  estate  sector,  declined  steadily  until 
i960  and  then  increased  slowly  during  the  period  1960-63.  Employment  in 
the  category  "agents,  brokers  and  managers"  has  increased  appu'oximately 
50  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years  while  employment  by  operative  builders  has 
increased  by  about  12  per  cent  since  1958.  Employment  by  subdividers  ^ind 
uevelopers  increased  approximately  50  per  cent  between  1958  and  1963. 


Due  to  the  high  birth  rates  immediately  after  World  War  II,  new  house 
hold  formation  will  increase  rapidly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's.  Apart- 
ment units  and  then  single  family  units  will  be  stimulated.  Employment  in 
real  estate  should  continue  a slow  growth,  although  some  categories  may 
continue  to  decline. 


Proj  ections 


Finance 

Nationally,  and  in  the  state  of  Washington,  commercial  bank  demand 
deposit  velocity  has  increased  as  firms  and  individuals  invest  surplus  funds 
in  interest  earning  assets.  Total  demand  deposits  decreased  in  Washington 
from  1962  to  1963  as  the  economy  continued  its  upward  climb  while  the  ratio 
of  total  demand  deposits  to  Washington  personal  income  has  declined  steadily 
since  1948.  The  projection  of  demand  deposits  in  Washington  commercial 
banks,  shown  in  Table  5-21,  assumes  that  the  increase  in  velocity  of  demand 


Table  5-21 

PROJECTED  DEMAND  DEPOSITS  IN  WASHINGTON  COMMERCIAL  BANKS.  1965-85 


Year 


Washington 
Personal  Income 
(millions  of 
1960  dollars) 


Demand  Deposits 
Washington  Commercial  Banks 
(rhillions  of 

1960  dollars) 


1965 

$ 7,817 

$ 1.  798 

1970 

9.  052 

1,  991 

1975 

10,  721 

2,  359 

1980 

12,695 

2,  793 

1985 

14,954 

3.  290 

deposits  will  continue  at  a reduced  rate  during  the  middle  1960's  and  will 
cease  to  increase  by  1970  as  demand  deposits  are  reduced  to  necessary  working 
balances.  It  is  further  assumed  that  an  equilibrium  will  be  achieved  w'hen 
demand  deposits  approximate  22  per  cent  of  Washington  personal  income. 

Deposit  type  savings  (commercial  bank  savings  deposits,  mutual  savings 
bank  deposits,  savings  and  loan  shares  and  credit  union  shares)  have  shown 
consistent  growth  as  a per  cent  of  Washington  personal  income,  and  this  growth 
has  been  particularly  rapid  in  the  early  1960's.  It  is  assumed  that  deposit 
type  savings  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  but  at  a decreasing  rate  as  individ- 
uals' desire  for  additional  liquidity  declines  and  additional  resources  are 
committed  to  developing  more  adequate  insurance  programs.  Corporate 
security  markets,  particularly  mutual  funds,  should  benefit  from  the  declining 
rate  of  increSTse  in  deposit  type  savings.  These  assumptions  are  incorporated 
in  the  projections  shown  in  Table  5-22. 

Employment  in  the  finance  sector  of  the  Washington  economy  has  had  a 
very  strong  growth  trend.  During  the  ten-year  period  from  1954  to  1963, 
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average  employment  in  finance  increased  61  per  cent.  Based  upon  the  previous 
examination  of  the  individual  financial  institutions  and  the  growth  assumptions 
in  earlier  chapters,  this  projection  assumes  a continuing  strong  growth  trend 
for  the  finance  sector. 


Table  5-22 

PROJECTED  DEPOSIT  TYPE  SAVINGS  IN  WASHINGTON  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

1965-85 


Year 

Washington  P.  I. 
(millions  of 
1960  dollars) 

Deposit  Type  Savings 
Washington  Financial  Institutions 
(millions  of  1960  dollars) 

1965 

$ 7,817 

$ 4,221 

1970 

9,  052 

6,  155 

1975 

10, 721 

8,577 

1980 

12,695 

11,426 

1985 

14, 954 

14,  954 

Table  5-23 

PROJECTED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  FINANCE,  1965-85 

Year 

Employment 

1965 

18,800 

1970 

23, 500 

1975 

29,375 

1980 

36, 700 

1985 

45,  875 

Insurance 


Nationally,  and  in  the  state  of  Washington,  life  insurance  premiums  have 
slowly  increased  as  a per  cent  of  personal  income.  Health  and  accident  insur- 
ance premiums  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  as  a per  cent  of  personal 
income.  It  was  assumed  earlier  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  savings  type 
deposits  will  slowly  decrease  as  individuals'  desire  for  liquidity  is  satisfied 
and  additional  savings  are  invested  in  life  insurance  and  health  and  accident 
insurance  programs.  Fire,  marine  and  casualty  premiums  increased  rapidly 
during  the  1950's  as  a per  cent  of  personal  income  but  have  remained  a fairly 
constant  relationship  to  personal  income  during  the  1960's.  The  increasing 
insurance  premiums  in  auto  insurance  have  been  offset  by  the  slower  growth 
of  premiums  among  the  other  insurance  coverages.  These  trends  are  reflected 
in  the  projections  in  Table  5-24,  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  allocate 
premiums  between  domestic  and  foreign  and  alien  insurers. 
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Table  5-24 

PREMIUM  INCOME  FROM  WASHINGTON  OPERATIONS 
SELECTED  CATEGORIES,  ALL  INSURERS,  1965-85 


(millions  of  1960  dollars) 


Year 

Life 

Accident  &.  Health 

Fire,  Marine  & Casualty 

Total 

1965 

195 

109 

242 

546 

1970 

253 

163 

281 

697 

1975 

332 

236 

332 

900 

1980 

432 

330 

394 

1,  156 

1985 

553 

449 

464 

1,466 

Employment  in  the  insurance  industry  increased  46  per  cent  during  the 
ten-year  period  1954-63.  Assuming  the  growth  posited  in  Table  5-24  and 
assuming  that  Washington  insurers  can  maintain  their  past  competitive 
performance,  employment  in  insurance  should  continue  a strong  although 
somewhat  slower  growth.  These  assumptions  are  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
jections shown  in  Table  5-25. 


Table  5-25 

PROJECTEI?  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  INSURANCE.  1965-85 


Year  Employment 


1965 

14,  000 

1970 

16,520 

1975 

19, 500 

1980 

23,  010 

1985 

27. 150 

Real  Estate 


Growth  in  employment  in  the  real  estate  sector  has  been  very  erratic. 
This  projection  includes  SIC  66  (combinations  of  real  estate,  insurance,  loans, 
law  offices)  with  real  estate,  and  this  classification  has  shown,  a steady 
decline  during  the  past  ten  years.  However,  as  discussed  previously  in  this 
chapter,  employment  in  certain  sectors  in  real  estate  has  increased  rapidly, 
and  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  increase  in  net  household  formation  will  stimu- 
late total  employment  in  real  estate.  Table  5-26  shows  projected  employment 
in'real  estate  by  5-year  intervals  to  1985. 

In  summary,  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  sector  of  the  Wash- 
ington economy  should  continue  to  make  a substantial  and  stable  contribution 
to  total  employment.  General  business  conditions,  quality  of  management, 
and  future  federal  and  state  regulation  will  largely  determine  the  future  growth 
and  vitality  of  this  sector.  Automation  will  increase  in  importance  as  firms 


Table  5-26 


PROJECTED  TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE,  1965-85 


Year 

Employment 

1965 

10,000 

1970 

10,500 

1975 

11,025 

1980 

11,575 

1985 

12,  150 

struggle  to  remain  competitive  and  service  the  needs  of  the  community.  Auto- 
mation, to  the  extent  that  it  promotes  strong  and  competitive  industries  and  is 
used  by  progressive  management,  will  upgrade  the  quality  of  employment  and 
stimulate  total  employment. 


Chapter  6 


T R ANSPORT  AT  ION 


Introduction 

This  chapter  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  future  growth  prospects  of 
for-hire  transportation  and  transportation  employment  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. This  involves  some  consideration  of  the  entire  national  for-hire  trans- 
portation system,  however,  as  well  as  consideration  of  competitive  or  substi- 
tute private  freight  and  passenger  transport,  including  automobile  traffic. 

In  general,  the  level  of  an  area's  transportation  activity  is  closely  related 
to  the  size  of  its  population  and  the  level  of  its  ecoht^mic  development  or  Gross 
National  Product.  Further,  of  course,  freight  transportation  is  related  to  the 
existit^  pattern  of  interregional  and  intra- regional  product  exchange,  and 
passenger  transportation  to  cultural  interrelationships  and  the  average  level 
of  affluence  and  leisure.  Transportation  employment,  in  turn,  is  dependent 
both  upon  the  level  of  transport  activity  and  upon  the  users'  choices  between 
alternative  competing  transport  modes.  Finally,  users'  choices  are  related 
to  the  state  of  transport  technology  and  to  the  users'  needs  or  convenience. 

With  equal  validity,  it  can  also  be  said  that  a region's  level  and  type  of 
economic  activity  is  related  to  its  type  of  transportation  system  and  inter- 
regional transport  connections.  Transportation  is  a catalyst  for  economic 
development.  No  region  can  develop  beyond  the  limits  set  by  its  transport. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  of  course,  that  a region  will  always 
develop  up  to  the  capacity  permitted  by  its  available  transportation,  or  that 
more  efficient  transportation  in  itself  will  necessarily  bring  a higher  level  of 
economic  development.  Rather,  transportation  is  a permissive  and  a limiting 
factor  in  economic  growth.  That  is,  a given  level  of  transport  efficiency 
allows,  but  does  not  force,  other  factors  to  reach  a maximum  efficient  level 
of  performance.  Beyond  this,  further  growth  requires  more  efficient  trans- 
port. Research  which  may  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  improving  transportation, 
therefore,  may  contribute  to  economic  growth. 

The  recent  past  performance  of  the  various  modes  of  transport  (rail, 
water,  motor,  pipeline,  air)  and  their  affiliated  services  is  the  starting  point 
of  this  chapter.  This  involves  the  collection,  sorting,  re-arrangement,  and 
interpretation  of  a considerable  quantity  of  descriptive  and  historical  statistical 
data,  much  of  which  already  has  been  published  in  some  form  (usually  widely 
scattered)  but  some  of  which  is  obtainable  only  from  more  basic  and  less 
complete  (and  perhaps  less  reliable)  sources.  This  condensed  and  systematic 
presentation  of  past  .behavior  and  trends  may  have  some  merit  in  itself,  but  its 
principal  purpose  here  is  to  provide  a basis  for  viewing  future  patterns  and 
relationships. 

Section  two,  entitled  General  Transportation  Employment  Patterns  and 
Trends,  presents  an  historical  picture  and  some  analysis  of  recent  employment 
and  employment  trends  among  the  various  transport  modes  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  Section  three  considers  in  some  detail  recent  freight 
trends  by  rail,  water,  truck,  oil  pipeline,  and  air  carriage,,  as  well  as  inter- 
modal  carriage  and  affiliated  services.  Major  emphasis  is  given  to  the  more 
important  forms  for  Washington  freight  transport  and  transport  employment. 
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that  is,  to  rail,  water,  and  truck  carriage.  Section  four  discusses  recent 
intercity  and  local  passenger  traffic,  for-hire  and  private. 

Section  five  presents  our  estimates  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
growth,  in  the  nation  and  in  Washington,  by  mode  of  carriage  and  in  total, 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  The  output  definitions,  assumptions  and  pro- 
jection methods  used  are  described  in  this  concluding  Section.  Other  analysts 
working  with  the  same  data,  of  course,  might  make  different  predictions.  Dis- 
agreement with  our  conclusions  concerning  the  future,  however,  should  not 
prejudice  the  remainder,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion,  of  the  study.  This 
study  has  at  least  brought  the  horses  to  the  starting  gate  and  named  the  handi- 
caps. Opinions  may  differ  concerning  the  race's  outcome. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  does  at  least  six  things,  as  follows: 

(1)  It  brings  together  within  one  relatively  short  presentation  a 
considerable  amount  of  statistical  data,  most  previously  published 
but  some  not,  about  the  recent  past  and  contemporary  performance 

of  all  modes  of  transport,  with  emphasis  upon  the  state  of  Washington; 

(2)  It  provides  some  interpretive  comment  on  these  data; 

(3)  It  predicts  future  freight  and  passenger  traffic  trends  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Washington; 

# 

(4)  It  predicts  future  transport  employment  in  Washington; 

(5)  It  presents  forecasting  techniques  and  assumptions  which,  if  proven 
valid  by  future  developments,  may  be  of  use  in  future  analyses; 

(6)  It  establishes  an  up-to-date  statistical  reference  point  from  which 
possible  future  similar  studies  can  start. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  one  conducting  a study  of  this  kind 
always  is  in  the  paradoxical  situation  of  having  both  too  much  and  too  little 
data.  That  is,  he  can  select  only  a few  pertinent  items  for  emphasis  from 
among  many  available  pieces  of  information,  while  he  also  is  restricted  by  the 
lack  of  many  other  equally  pertinent  items.  But  an  analyst  can  at  least  console 
hi.mself  with  the  thought  that  no  one  can  ever  know  everything  about  anything. 

If  knowledge  were  perfect,  research  and  researchers  would  be  unnecessary. 


General  Transportation  Employment  Patterns  and  Trends 


National 

Most  forms  of  modern  commercial  transportation  are  very  capital 
intensive.  ^ In  round  figures,  net  capital  investment  in  this  country's  oil 
pipeline  industry  amounts  to  at  least  $175,  000  per  employee.  Comparable 


Based  upon  computations  made  from  data  in  Transportation  Facts  and 
T rends  (Transportation  Association  of  America,  1965),  supplemented  by  data 
published  by  several  industry  and  governmental  sources. 
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ures  for  other  modes  are:  railroads,  $40,  000;  airlines,  $32,  000;  inland 

water  carriers,  $11,  000;  and  classes  I and  II  common  and  contract  trucking 
firms,  $3,  500.  Investment  in  local  transit  facilities  (rail,  trolley,  and  bus, 
publicly  and  privately  owned)  amounts  to  $32,  000  per  employee,  while  each 
intercity  bus  employeeiis  backed  by  a net  investment  of  $8,  500. 

In  contrast,  the  1963  median  assets  per  employee  was  $16,  751  for  the 
nation's  500  largest  industrial  firms.  ^ The  petroleum  refining  industry  had 
the  highest  1963  median,  with  $73,  739  per  employee.  Other  industries  ■ 
included:  chemicals,  $27,  473;  lumber  and  wood  products,  $18,  878;  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  $15,  078;  textiles,  $10,  932;  and  aircraft  and  parts,  $8,  881. 

_ Further,  as  modern  transportation  facilities  are  expanded  or  are  im- 
proved in  quality,  relatively  less  manpower  is  used  in  proportion  to  capital 
resources  and  to  output.  Actually,  improvement  or  expanded  capacity  may 
mean  less  total  manpower  use.  ^ 

For  example,  during  the  decade  of  the  1950' s,  net  capital  investment  in 
oil  pipelines  almost  doubled,  while  employment  declined  by  almost  one  fourth. 
During  the  same  period,  railroad  investment  increased  by  around  ten  per  cent, 
while  employment  decreased  by  more  than  one  third,  and  airline  investment 
increased  approximately  500  per  cent  with  only  a doubling  of  employment.  In 
inland  water  carriage,  employment  remaijried  fairly  stable  during  the  1950's, 
despite  an  investment  increase  of  one  third.  Trucking  investment  increased  a 
little  more  than  40  per  cent,  with  a slightly  less  than  proportionate  employ- 
ment increase.  Intercity  and  rural  bus  employment  declined  more  than  25  per 
cent  during  the  decade,  w^®l"eTTnvestment  was  increasing  by  almost  10  per  cent. 
Local  transit  investment  remained  about  the  same,  but  employment  declined 
by  around  one  third. 

Table  6-1  shows  the  distribution  of  transportation  employment  among  the 
various  modes,  and  how  this  employment  changed  from  1955  to  1964.  Al- 
though not  shown  on  this  table,  it  should  be  noted  that  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  employment  decrease  pictured  here  occurred  between  1955  and  I960. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  should  not  expect  any  spectacular  increases  in 
employment  in  the  transportation  industry  itself  as  a result  of  even  large 
additional  investments  in  the  present  modes.  Whereas  an  investment  of  only 
a few  hundreds  of  dollars  provided  employment  for  a Nineteenth  Century 
w3-ggoi^6r  or  a 1920' s truck  driver,  today's  $6  million  jet  aircraft  or  $2  million 
"reight  train  may  be  operated  with  crews  of  six  or  less,  while  a typical  large 
over-the- road  trucking  rig,  operated  by  one  man,  may  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  $40,  000. 

As  shown  in’"  Table  6-  1,  total  national  employment  in  transportation 
service  decreased  from  2,  656,  000  to  2,  389,  000  between  1955  and  1964--a 
decrease  of  approximately  ten  per  cent.  Stated  in  another  way,  this  repre- 
sents a change  from  a little  more  than  4.  2 per  cent  of  the  1955  total  employed 
civilian  labor  force  to  slightly  less  than  3.  4 per  cent  of  1964  employment. 


‘The  Fortune  Directory,  1964. 


See  note  1. 
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Table  6-1 

TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MODE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1955  AND  1964 


(thousands) 


Mode 

1955 

1964 

■ Railroad 

1,  205 

760 

Trucking  &,  Warehousing 

765 

948 

W a ter 

237 

227 

Oil  Ti'pe  Line 

27 

40 

Air 

128 

194 

Bus,  Intercity  &,  Rural 

43 

43 

Local  Transport 

127 

86 

Taxi 

124 

111 

Total 

2,  656 

2,389 

SOURCE;  Transportation  Association  of  America,  Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 


Another  study  indicates  that  from  1953  to  1963  transportation  employment  as 
a percentage  of  services  employment  declined  from  more  than  9-  4 to  approxi- 
mately 6.  7 per  cent.  ^ 

Such  figures,  of  course,  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  private  versus 
for-hire  transportation.  For  example,  a manufacturer  shipping  his  product 
by  common  or  contract  carriage  ten  years  ago  was  contributing  to  employment 
in  the  "transportation  industry.  " If  today,  however,  he  ships  by  his  own 
private  truck  fleet  "transportation  employment"  may  be  decreased  while 
"manufacturing  employment"  is  correspondingly  increased.  Or  a farmer 
formerly  shipping  his  produce  by  for-hire  carriage  may  now  sell  directly  to 
an  itinerant  "buy-and- sell"  trucker  operating  under  the  guise  of  an  independent 
merchant. 

Estimates  on  the  amount  of  tonnage  diverted  from  for-hire  to  private 
t-  uck  or  water  carriage  vary,  but  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  shift 
has  been  large  and  is  increasing.  This,  of  course,  does  not  account  for  all 
of  the  decrease  in  transportation  employment;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  that  it  has  caused  any  total  decrease.  But  at  least  it  clearly  has 
kept  for-hire  transportation  tonnage  from  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  otherwise 
would  and  thus  has  affected  employment  trends. 

Transportation  employees  as  a group  are  relatively  well  paid.  Average 
annual  earnings  in  the  industry  as  a whole,  excluding  fringe  benefits,  was 
$6,  530  in  1963,  as  compared  to  $5,  337  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate; 


Victor  R.  Fuchs,  "Some  Implications  of  the  Growing  Importance  of  the 
Service  Industries,  " The  Task  of  Economics,  Forty- Fifth  Annual  Report, 
(National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.  , June,  1965). 
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$5,  9 1 1 in  manufacturing i and  $6,  376  in  communications  and  public  utilities.  ^ 
Comparable  figures  for  1955  were  respectively  $4,  697,  $3,968,  $4,351,  and 
$4,  426. 

Pipeline  transportation  employees  were  best  paid  during  1963,  with 
annual  average  earnings  of  $7,  850.  Next  came  water  transport  with  $7,  812, 
followed  by  common  carrier  air  transport  with  $7,  760,  and  railroads  with 
$6,  762.  Trucking  and  warehousing  employees  earned  an  average  of  $6,  642, 
intercity  bus  employees  $6,  485,  and  local  railways  and  bus  lines  $5,  454,  Note 
that  average  earnings  in  all  these  transportation  categories  except  local 
passenger  transportation  exceeded  average  earnings  in  communications  and 
public  utilities  arid  manufacturing,  while  even  local  transport  average  earnings 
were  higher  than  the  average  for  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate. 

Various  factors  may  affect  earnings’  levels  in  different  categories  of 
employment.  Certainly  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the  required  level  of 
skills  and  responsibilities  must  be  included  among  these  factors.  Transporta- 
tion service,  especially  the  line-haul  portion,  is  a continuing  function.  Gen- 
erally, it  does  not  close  down  for  weekends  or  between  5:00  P.  M.  and  8:00 
A.  M.  Line-haul  employees  often  work  odd  hours  and  spend  considerable 
time  away  from  home.  A high  degree  of  skill  and  a high  level  of  responsi- 
bility often  is  required.  Many  human  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  and  cargo  may  depend  upon  an  operative’s  split-second  decision  or 
reaction.  Even  clerical,  sales,  and  lower  level  administrative  personnel  in 
transportation  usually  are  required  to  have  considerable  specialized  knowledge 
beyond  that  generally  expected  of  their  counterparts  in  many  other  occupations. 
Finally,  most  phases  of  transportation  employment  are  highly  unionized,  and 
unions  have  a strong  bargaining  position  due  to  the  public’s  reluctance  or 
inability  to  endure  protracted  service  discontinuance.  It  is  likely  that  trans- 
portation employees  will  continue  to  be  relatively  well  paid  in  comparison  to 
employees  in  many  other  occupations. 


Washington 

Table  6-2  and  Figure  6—1  illustrate  transportation  employment  patterns 
and  trends  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Railroad  data  upon  whic^h  these  illustrations  are  based  were  furnished 
by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and  the  Washington  Railroad  Asso-  • 
ciation.  These  data  are  compiled  for  the  March  payroll  period  during  alter- 
nate years  from  special  reports  made  by  individual  class  I line-haul  railroads 
and  switching  and  terminal  companies.  Data  for  1964  were  not  available  for 
this  study,  but  information  from  the  Washington  Railroad  Association  indicates 
that  the  state's  rail  employees  decreased  by  only  27  between  March,  1963, 
and  March,  1965.  Class  I railroads  in  the  country  as  a whole  reported  that 
their  average  annual  employment  declined  by  approximately  2.  2 per  cent  from 
1963  to  1964;  that  is,  by  about  15,  000  employees.  ” 


Transportation  ^acts  and  Trends,  1965.  Other  sources,  perhaps  using 
somewhat  different  classifications,  report  slightly  differ ent*  figures  for  some 
categories.  More  recent  industry  reports  indicate  some  increases  in  trans- 
portation average  earnings. 

6 a 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Yearbook  of  Railroad  Facts,  1965. 
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Table  6-2 

WASHINGTON  AVERAGE  TRANSPORT  EMPLOYMENT. 
BY  MAJOR  CATTGORIE5,  SELECTED  YEAR§,  1953-64 


1953 

1959 

1963 

1964 

Trucking: 

9,309 

12,414 

12.  324 

12, 099 

Water,  ocean: 

Foreign 

1.  316 

615 

628 

660 

Domestic 

_1.600 

1.037 

1,  228 

1,184 

Total  ocean  water 

2,916 

1,652 

1.  856 

1,844 

Water,  other: 

2,  652 

1,  905 

2,  001 

2,267 

Total  all  water 

5,  568 

3,557 

3.857 

4,  111 

A ir; 

Certificated 

3,  094 

3,661 

4.001 

4.  033 

Other 

192 

273 

208 

291 

Total  air  * 

.,3.286 

3,  934 

4,  209 

4,  324 

Local  transit  & intercity  bus; 

Taxicab 

2.  176 

1.448 

1.  414 

1,400 

Other  local  transit 

(NC) 

979 

808 

800 

Intercity  bus 

-INC) 

765 

713 

712 

Total  L-T  & Intercity  bus 

4,375 

3, 192 

2,935 

2.912 

Oil  pipelines: 

(NA) 

(NA) 

(NA) 

28 

Allied  services: 

Freight  forwarding 

(NC) 

329 

399 

454 

Trucking  services 

(NC) 

1.  195 

1,  044 

1,  043 

Water  services 

(NC) 

4.  071 

4.  093 

4.  224 

Miscellaneous  services 

(NC) 

712 

790 

801 

Total  services 

9.  049® 

6. 307® 

6.  326® 

6.  522 

Total  non-rail  transport  & services: 

31,587 

29,404 

29.  651 

29,996 

Railroad: 

20. 784 

14, 378 

12, 350 

_JNA) 

TOTAL  ALL  TRANSPORT  SERVICES 

52, 371 

43. 782 

42, 001 

(NA) 

(NC)  Not  comparable. 

(NA)  Not  available. 

Includes  oil  pipelines. 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  data  furnished,  by  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  (or  by  the  Washington 
Railroad  Association--same  data)  for  railroad  employment,  and  from  State  of  Washington  Employment  Security 
data  for  other  employment.  Text,  page  195,  shows  how  computations  madd. 


Non-rail  employment  figures  used  are  quarterly  averages  for  the  third 
quarter  of  each  year,  as  computed  from  State  of  Washington  Employment 
Security  data.  The  use  of  other  quarters  or  of  annual  averages  no  doubt  would 
have  slightly  altered  the  specific  figures,  but  this  refinement  appeared  un- 
necessary for  purposes  of  this  study  of  patterns  and  trends.  Some  classifica- 
tion changes  occurred  in  Employment  Security  data  during  the  period  studied. 
We  believe,  however,  that  these  changes  have  been  taken  fully  into  account  and 
that  most  if  not  all  of  the  figures  shown  in  Table  6-2  and  those  upon  which 
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FI6.  6-1 


WASHINGTON  STATE  AVERAGE  TRANSPORT  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES,  1953  TO  1964 


Figure  6-1  is  based,  are  consistent  over  the  entire  period;  at  worst,  inconsis- 
tencies are  few  and  insignificant. 

Most  of  the  categories  shown  in  Table  6-2  and  Figure  6-1  are  self-ex- 
planatory or  are  readily  identifiable  from  Employment  Security  classifications. 
Some,  however,  are  combined  or  presented  under  different  labels.  **Other 
air  transport  includes  non-certificated  carriers  and  fixed  facilities  and  services 
related  to  air  transport.  ’’Other  Eocal  Transit"  includes  locaTand  suburban 
passenger  transportation,  passenger  transportation  charter  service,  and 
terminal  and  service  facilities  for  motor  vehicle  passenger  transport. 
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''Trucking  Services"  is  made  up  of  public  warehousing  and  terminal  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  motor  freight  transportation.  Finally,  "miscellane- 
ous services"  consists  of  arrangement  of  transportation,  stockyards,  rental 
of  railroad  cars,  and  miscellaneous  services  incidental  to  transport.  Lack 
of  specific  employment  figures  due  to  the  disclosure  rule  and  lack  of  com- 
parability due  to  classification  changes  made  it  necessary  that  some  categories 
for  some  years  be  grouped  into  more  comprehensive  totals.  Also,  conven- 
ience led  to  further  grouping  in  Figure  6-  1. 

In  1964,  Washington  contained  a little  less  than  1.  56  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population.  ^ A comparison  of  the  totals  shown  on  Table  6-1  and  6-2, 
however,  indicates  that  Washington's  transportation  employment  during  1964 
was  almost  1.  76  per  cent  of  total  United  States  transportation  employment. 

Or,  from  another  viewpoint,  transportation  accounted  for  a little  less  than  3.  4 
per  cent  of  total  1964  U.  S.  employment  (see  above),  and  for  a little  more  than 
3.  6 per  cent  of  non-agricultural  employment.  In  Washington,  however,  during 
1964,  transportation  apparently  accounted  for  more  than  3.  9 per  cent  of  totalg 
employment  and  for  more  than  4.  2 per  cent  of  non-agricultural  employment- 

Although  the  reported  figures  upon  which  the  above  computations  are 
based  may  not  be  completely  comparable,  and  the  percentages  are  small, 
these  comparisons  do  strongly  suggest  that  transportation  employment  is  of 
somewhat  greater  importance  as  a proportion  of  both  total  employment  and 
non-agricultural  employment  in  Washington  than  in  the  country  as  a whole. 

Washington  and  national  trends  of  transportation  employment  differed 
somewhat  by  mode  from  1965  to  1964.  Total  Washington  transport  employment 
apparently  decreased  by  more  than  12.  8 per  cent  during  this  period,  while  the 
U.  S.  total  declined  by  about  ten  per  cent.  In  the  country  as  a whole,  however, 
rail  employment  declined  almost  37  per  cent,  as  compared  to  approximately 
32.  5 per  cent  in  Washington.  On  the  other  hand,  U.  S.  non- rail  transport 
employment  increased  by  almost  12.  3 per  cent,  while  Washington  non-rail 
employment  in  1964  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1955.  Trucking  and 
air  transport  employment  increased  substantially  both  in  Washington  and  the 
nation,  while  employment  in  other  modes  remained  relatively  stable  or 
declined. 

Table  6-2  indicates  that  rail  and  trucking  employment  each  currently 
accounts  for  a little  less  than  29  per  cent  of  Washington's  transportation 
employment.  Air  carriag.e  accounts  for  a little  more  than  ten  per  cent,  water 
carriage  for  a little  less  than  ten  per  cent,  and  all  other  transportation  and 
allied  services  for  a little  more  than  22  per  cent. 

Comparison  with  Table  6-1  reveals  that  trucking  is  of  considerably 
greater  relative  importance  in  the  national  than  in  the  Washington  transporta- 
tion picture  (this  is  true  even  by  including  Washington  public  warehousing  with 


7 

Computed  from  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimates. 

O 

Computations  based  upon  U.  S.  nonagricultural  and  Washington  total 
and  nonagricultural  employment  as  reported  by  Wallace  I.  Little,  "Long- 
Range  Economic  Optimism  for  Washington,  " University  of  Washington  Business 
Review,  April-June,  1965. 
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trucking  employment  for  greater  comparability  with  Table  6-l--this  only 
increases  the  relative  share  of  Washington  trucking  by  about  two  per  cent). 
Likewise,  rail's  relative  national  percentage  ranking  is  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  Washington.  Washington  ranks  considerably  higher  relatively  in  the 
amount  ol  its  transportation  employment  attributable  to  air  carriage  and  to 
other  foims  of  transportation  services,  however,  while  water  carriage  rank- 
ing is  about  the  same.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the,  national  and  Washington 

® may  differ  slightly,  but  in  our  opinion  this  has  no 
significant  effects  on  the  comparative  rankings  indicated.  ) 

Figure  6-1  dramatically  pictures  Washington's  transportation  employ- 
ment changes  from  1953  to  1964.  While  total  employment  decreased  around 
19  per  cent,  rail  employment  decreased  by  40  per  cent  (U.  S.  class  I rail 
employment  decreased  by  45  per  cent  during  the  same  time).  Local  and  inter- 
city highway  passenger  employment  decreased  by  33  per  cent,  other  transport 
and  allied  services  decreased  by  28  per  cent,  and  water  transport  by  26  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  air  carriage  employment  increased  by  32  per  cent 
and  trucking  employment  by  30  per  cent. 

Inspection  of  Figure  6-  1 also  reveals,  however,  that  the  big  declines 
and  the  big  increases  tended  to  occur  during  the  earlier  and  middle  portions 
of  the  time  period  covered.  During  the  most  recent  years  of  this  period  total 
employment,  as  well  as  employment  in  each  of  the  six  pictured  categories, 
seems  to  have  stabilized. 

Based  upon  extensions  of  1963  third  quarter  earnings  as  revealed  by 
Washington  Employment  Security  data,  it  appears  that  annual  1963  average 
earnings  in  the  state's  water  transport  employment  were  around  $8,  620,  in  air 
transport  about  $9,  080,  and  in  intercity  bus  transport  approximately  $7,  035. 
These  earnings  all  are  substantially  higher  than  the  1963  national  average 
earnings  in  these  modes  as  estimated  by  the  Transportation  Association  of 
America  (see  above).  The  Association  of  American  Railroads  estimates  Wash- 

earnings  in  rail  transport  as  equivalent  to  the  national  average, 
($6,  762  in  1963,  according  to  the  Transportation  Association  of  America). 

Washington  average  earnings  apparently  were  below  the  1963  national 
average,  however,  in  trucking  and  warehousing  ($6,  508),  local  bus  and  rail- 
road passenger  transport  ($4,  500),  and  in  pipeline  employment  ($7,  230  for 


Calculations  based  upon  data  from  the  above  sources  indicate  that  the 
average  annual  wage  for  all  forms  of  Washington  transpbrtation  and  allied 
services,  including  railroads,  was  approximately  $7,  000  in  1963,  or  some 
$470  higher  than  the  above  mentioned  national  average.  It  should  be  noted,  of 
course,  that  these  calculations  do  not  purport  to  be  exact,  but  rather  are 
intended  to  show  reasonably  good  approximate  comparisons.  But  even  when 
allowances  are  made  for  methodological  crudeness,  and  perhaps  some  differ- 
ences in  employment  classifications,  it  seems  apparent  that  Washington  trans' 
portation  employees  as  a group,  and  in  several- -but  not  all- -important  indi- 
vidual categories  are  paid  more  than  the  national  average  for  similar  types 
of  work. 
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Summary 

Present-day  American  transportation  is  very  capital  intensive.  Thus, 
large  additional  capital  investments  for  expansion  or  improvement  may  lead 
to  relatively  small,  if  any,  increases  in  employment.  Actually,  transportation 
employment  in  the  nation  and  in  the  state  of  Washington  has  declined  rather 
consistently,  relatively  and  absolutely,  for  well  over  a decade,  while  invest- 
ment has  increased  substantially.  This  decrease,  apparently  due  both  to 
improved  technology  and  to  traffic  diversion  to  private  carriage,  has  been  led 
by  declining  railroad  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  a partial  offset  has 
come  from  increased  trucking  and  air  carriage  employment.  The  rate  of  over- 
all decline  seems  to  have  diminished  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
however,  both  in  W,ashington  and  the  nation. 

It  appears  that  total  transportation  employment  is  relatively  more 
important  in  Washington  than  in  the  nation  as  a whole,  although  this  is  not  true 
for  all  modes  and  particularly  not  for  trucking.  Washington  and  national  trans- 
port employment  trends  have  differed  during  the  past  decade  or  more. 

Notably,  rail  employment  in  the  state  has  decreased  less  sharply  than  in  the 
nation  as  a whole,  while  national  non- rail  employment  has  increased  more  than 
non- rail  employment  in  Washington. 

Transportation  employees  as  a group  are  relatively  well  paid  in  com- 
parison to  other  principal  classifications  of  employment.  Further,  it  appears 
that  they  are  better  paid  in  Washington  than  in  the  country  as  a whole,  although 
this  is  not  true  for  all  modes. 


Freight  Traffic  Patterns  and  Trends 


General  Trends 


The  nation's  estimated  1963  freight  bill,  including  expenditures  for  both 
for-hire  and  private  carriage,  was  a little  less  than  $52  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately 8.  9 per  cent  of  Gross  National  Product.  9 Freight  transportation  costs 
as  a percentage  of  GNP  have  not  changed  substantially  for  a good  many  years, 
varying  from  slightly  below  to  slightly  above  nin6  per  cent. 

GNP  expenditures,  however,  are  made  up  of  expenditures  for  services 
as  well  as  for  goods.  Freight  expenditures,  therefore,  if  considered  only  as 
a percentage  of  goods  produced,  are  considerably  higher  than  nine  per  cent. 
Rough  calculations  indicate  that  freight  transportation  costs  generally  average 
around  15  per  cent  of  goods  produced  in  the  nation  as  a whole. 

The  total  national  intercity  freight  ton  mileage  (one  ton  moved  for  one 
mile,  a commonly  used  measure)  in  1964  was  a little  more  than  1.  5 trillion. 

A comparison  of  trends  during  the  past  twenty  years  shows  that  ton  mileage 
increases  have  corresponded  with  increases  in  GNP  and  population  although 
at  different  rates  of  increase.  Ton  mileage  fluctuates  both  upward  and 


9 

Transportation  Pacts  and  Trends,  1965. 
^^Based  upon  analysis  of  GNP  components. 
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downward  from  year  to  year  in  a much  sharper  fashion  than  does  GNP.  If 
fluctuations  are  smoothed  out  over  five-year  periods  from  1945  to  1964, 
though,  it  can  be  seen  that  ton  mileage  has  been  increasing  at  a slower  rate 
than  GNP  but  at  a slightly  higher  rate  than  population.  In  comparing  GNP  and 
population  trends  with  ton  mileage,  population  appears  to  be  a better  indicator 

and  predictor  of  ton  mileage  trends  than  does  GNP  (see  Figure  6-2). 

' 


FIG.  6-2 


U.S.  INTERCITY  FREIGHT  TON  MILEAGE, 


POPULATION,  AND  GNP  PERCE NTAGE  INCREASES, 


BASED  UPON  S-YEAR  AVERAGES,  1945  TO  1964 

(I964-100) 
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Source:  Calculated  from  data  presented  in 
Transportation  Association  of  America, 

Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 


If  ton  mileage  growth  rates  for  the  next  twenty  years  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  past  twenty,  based  upon  the  1945-49  five-year  average  and  the  1959-64 
period,  ton  mileage  moved  in  1985  will  be  approximately  34  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1964.  If  other  five-year  base  periods  are  compared  with  the  1959-64 
period,  1985  increases  over  1964  range  from  3 1 to  36  per  cent. 
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A 34  per  cent  increase  between  1964  and  1985,  resulting  in  an  intercity 
ton  mileage  figure  of  approximately  2.  09  trillion  in  the  latter  year,  appears 
conservative  and  reasonable  and  will  be  assumed  for  purposes  of  this  study. 

The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  a populationyincrease  of  around  38  per  cent 
(to  265.  5 million)  during  this  same  period.  Also,  the  2.  09  trillion  estimate 
for  1985  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  "low”  estimate  of  1.  85  trillion  for  1980 
presented  in  a recent  study. 

Table  6-3  shows  both  how  freight  ton  mileage  has  increased  and  how  its 
carriage  has  been  redistributed  between  the  various  modes  of  transport  during 
recent  years.  The  great  percentage  decrease  in  rail  ton  mileage,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  of  other  modes,  especially  trucks,  is  most  notable. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  despite  their  percentage  decrease,  rail- 
roads actually  moved  more  ton  mileage  in  1964  than  in  1948,  and  that  both 
relatively  and  absolutely  their  ton  mileage  traffic  share  has  been  moving 
upward  since  1961.  The  available  statistics  indicate  that  traffic  shares  are 
becoming  somewhat  stabilized  between  rail  and  non- rail  modes. 

Railroad  Freight  Traffic 

An  Overall  Picture;  Railroads,  all  regulated  common  carriers,  are  by 
far  our  most  important  mode  of  carriage  in  terms  of  ton  mileage  moved,  and 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  will  be  changed  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  present  railroad  plant  consists  of  a little  less  than  220,  000  route  miles 
(or  380,  000  track  miles),  1.  8 million  freight  cars  (not  all  railroad  owned, 
however),  29,  000  locomotives,  and  other  transportation  properties,  all  of 
which  represent  a net  investment  of  more  than  $30  billion.  No  other  mode 
or  combination  of  modes  could  conceivably  handle  the  large  ton  mileage 
volume  of  freight  now  handled  by  railroads  in  the  present  stage  of  transport 
technology- -to  say  nothing  of  anticipated  volume  increases. 

Currently,  the  average  freight  car  moves  about  38  tons  of  freight  for  a 
distance  of  470  miles  (or  250  miles  per  individual  carrier)  at  a speed  of  a 
little  more  than  20  miles  per  hour  between  origin  and  destination,  and  at  a 
charge  of  approximately  1.  3 cents  per  ton  mile.  By  any  measure,  this  is 
efficient  land  transportation.  A double  track  railroad  with  Centralized  Traffic 
Control,  for  example,  can  move  at  least  70  per  cent  more  freight  ton  mileage 
during  a given  period  than  can  be  moved  by  truck  on  a Ibur-lane  two-way  super- 
highway devoted  exclusively  to  truck  use,  and  the  railroad's  fuel  cost  will  be 
only  one-fourth  and  its  operating  manpower  use  one-twentieth  that  of  the  truck 
movement. 


^^See  Table  6-2t. 

12 

yans  H.  Landsberg,  Leonard  L.  Fischman,  and  Joseph  L.  Fisher, 
Resources  in  America's  Future,  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.  , (Baltimore: 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1963),  p.  141.  The  1980  "medium"  estimate  of  these 
authors  was  2.  64  and  the  "high"  estimate  was  3.  81  trillion  ton  miles. 

13 

Computations,  based  upon  data  in  Chapter  7 of  William  W.  Hay,  An 
Introduction  To  Transportation  Engineering  (New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons, 

Inc.  , 196  1 ). 
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Table  6-3 

TOTAL  U.  S.  FREIGHT  TON  MILEAGE,  AND  ITS  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 
AMONG  VARIOUS  MODES  OF  CARRIAGE 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1948  TO  1964 


1948 

1952 

1956 

1960 

1964 

Ton  mileage  (billions) 

1.  045 

1.  145 

1,356 

1,  328 

1,557 

Percentage  distribution 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rail 

61.9 

54.4 

48.4 

43.6 

43.5 

Truck 

11.1 

17.  0 

18.4 

22.5 

23.9 

Oil  pipeline 

11.5 

13.8 

17.  0 

17.2 

16.  7 

Inland  water 

15.5 

14.8 

16.2 

16.6 

15.  9 

Air 

0.01 

0.  03 

0.04 

0.07 

0.  10 

SOURCES}  Compiled  from  Transportation  Association  of  America,  Transportation  Facts  and  Trends.  1965. 
TAA  figures  drawn  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  data,  except  1964  estimates  from  carrier  associations 
and  governmental  agencies. 


Considerable  gloom  has  been  expressed  about  the  future  prospects  of 
railroads  during  recent  years,  particularly  from  around  1956  to  1962.  Cer- 
tainly the  rails  have  had,  and  still  have,  serious  problems  which  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  study.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  a turning 
point  apparently  came  in  1961.  Since  that  year,  railroad  freight  tonnages, 
revenues,  and  net  incomes  have  been  moving  upward.  And,  as  indicated 
above,  the  percentage  share  of  rail  intercity  ton;  mileage,  after  a long  dec.line, 
appears  to  have  stabilized.  Actually,  in  absolute  terms,  railroads  moved 
more  ton-mileage  during  1964  than  in  any  previous  peacetime  year. 

The  long  run  rail  future  looks  good.  Adversity  has  trimmed  off  a con- 
siderable amount  of  loose  practice  and  excess  facilities  and  personnel.  Railroad 
managements  now  are  aware  of  competition  from  other  modes.  Investment 
averaging  more  than  $1  billion  a year  since  World  War  II  (more  than  $1.  4 
billion  in  1964)  has  provided  a completely  different  and  much  improved  plant. 
Although  all  problems  are  not  solved,  and  future  problems  will  no  doubt  arise 
for  individual  railroads  and  for  the  industry  as  a whole,  railroads  will  continue 
to  play  their  important  role  in  our  economy. 

Even  if  their  present  ton  mileage  share  of  traffic  does  not  increase,  if  , 
total  intercity  ton  mileage  continues  to  grow  at  the  conservative  rate  predicted 
above  railroads  will  be  moving  more  freight  by  1972  than  they  handled  during 
their  all-time  peak  year  of  1944.-  Further,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  rail 
traffic  share  will  increase  and  that  our  growth  prediction  will  be  exceeded- - 
the  reverse  is  very  unlikely. 


For  an  excellent  review  and  analysis  of  many  of  these  problems,  see 
James  C,  Nelson,  Railroad  Transportation  and  Public  Policy  (Washington: 
The  Brookings  Institution,  1959).  ^ 


Washington* s Railroad  Freight  Traffic 

The  state  of  Washington  is  .served  directly  by  four  transcontinental  rail^ 
r^oads,  and  by  several  smaller  lines.  Also,  it  has  transcontinental  connections 
with  the  railroads  serving  Canada  and  Oregon.  In  1963»  the  state  contained 
4,  958  mile.s  of  line,  or  approximately  2.  3 per  cent  of  the  nation's  rail  roJ<|te 
mileage, 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  following  discussion  of  the  composition 
and  nature  of  Washington's  railroad  freight  traffic  and  its  comparison  with 
national  patterns,  including  Tables  6^4  through  6-14,  is  based  upon  compila- 
tions and  computations  ,made  from  data  published  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  Carload  Waybill  Statistics  for  various  years.  The  figures 
shown  in  this  study  have  been"  adjusted  upward  by  100  per  cent  to  take  account 
of  the  one  per  cent  sample  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Ltike  all  samples,  the  Carload  W a ybill  St ati s ti c s have  weaknes s es.  The 
range  of  probable  error  apparently  tends  to  vary  inversely  with  the  amount  of 
tonnage  reported.  Also,  the  disclosure  rule  eliminates  specific  reports  on 
some  products . Lies s -than- carload  shipments  are  not  included  (but  these  are 
an  insignificant  percentage  of  total  rail  movements).  Mowever,  based  upon 
considerable  study  of  these  data  and  various  checks  upon  their  validity,  we 
believe  that  they  do  reflect  rail  freight  traffic  patterns  and  trends  reasonably 
well,  especially  when  some  of  the  smaller  figures  are  grouped  by  product  and 
geographic  region  as  they  are  in  this  study.  In  any  case,  no  better  data  are 
available. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a considerable  lag  in  the  publication  of  Carload 
Waybill  Statistics  data.  Figures  for  1962  and  1*963,  scheduled  for  publication 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1965  according  to  information  received 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis sion,  were  not  available  in  time  to  be 
used  in  this  study.  Analysis  of  an  October,  1964,  survey  of  leading  Pacific 
Northwest  rail  shippers,  including  66  Washington  shippers,  made  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Advisory  Board,  ^however,  does  not  reveal  any  significant  ■ 
changes  in  Washington  rail  traffic  patterns  between  1961  and  1964.  lo 

During  I960,  Washington  contained  approximately  1.  6 per  cent  of  the 
coterminous  United  States  population.  In  that  year,  the  state  originated 
slightly  more  than  1.  3 per  cent  of  all  U.  S-  class  I rail  tonnage,  and  termina- 
ted a little  more  than  1.  4 per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  total.  Or  stated  in  another  way, 
the  state  originated  a little  more  than  5.  5 tons  and  terminated  a little  less 
than  six  tons  of  rail  freight  per  inhabitant,  as  compared  to  a little  more  than 
6.  7 tons  per  capita  originated  and  terminated  in  the  other  coterminous  states. 

Washington  ranked  twenty- s econd  from  the  top  among  the  coterminous 
states  in  rail  freight  originations  and  twenty- fourth  from  the  top  in  termina- 
tions during  1961.  In  that  same  year,  Washington' s originations  were  a bo  ut 
42  per  cent  of  California's  and  9i  per  cent  of  Oregon's  originations,  while  its 
terminations  were  35  per  cent  of  California's  and  175  per  cent  of  Oregon's. 


Association  of  American  Railroads  data. 

^^A  preliminary  report  on  the  findings  of  this  survey  was  published  in 
f 6®  January,  1965,  Proceedings  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Advisory  Board. 


The  "average"  ton  of  rail  freight  originated  in  Washington  during  1961 
moved  approximately  865  miles  (including  both  intrastate'’^ and  interstate  move- 
ments), or  about  84  per  cent  further  than  the  national  average  of  470  miles 
between  origin  and  destination.  The  charge  for  moving  this  average  ton  was 
$11.  40,  or  a rate  of  about  1.  3 cents  per  ton  mile  (equivalent  to  the  U.  S. 
average  ton  mile  rate).  For  tonnage  originated  and  terminated  within  the 
state,  however,  the  average  length  of  haul  was  121  miles  at  a charge  of  $2.  62, 
or  a rate  of  approximately  2.  16  cents  per  ton  mile.  Most  rate  structures,  of 
course,  are  based  on  a tapering  principle;  that  is,  the  rate  per  ton  mile 
decreases  as  distance  increases.  ^ ' 

The  total  rail  freight  charge  on  traffic  originating  in  Washington  during 
1961  apparently  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $175.  9 million,  or  roughly  $58.  60 
per  inhabitant.  This  compares  to  $53  per  capita  for  the  country  as  a whole, 
and  reflects  the  longer  distances  moved  by  Washington  rail  freight.  With 
about  1.  6 per  cent  of  the  population,  the  state  accounted  for  almost  2.  2 per 
cent  of  the  national  revenues  on  originated  rail  freight. 

Tables  6-4  and  6-5,  respectively,  compare  Washington  rail  tonnage 
originations  with  U.  S.  originations  arid  Washington's  inbound,  outbound,  and 
intrastate  tonnages  for  selected  years. 

Analysis  of  these  tables  shows  that  Washington's  outbound  tonnage  in- 
creased by  more  than  nine  per  cent  in  I96I  as  compared  to  1953,  while  its 
inbound  tonnage  decreased  by  almost  seven  per  cent  and  its  intrastate  tonnage 
by  20  per  cent.  Presumably,  and  logically,  short-haul  rail  traffic  was  more 
susceptible  to  competing  modes  of  transport.  It  appears,  too,  that  Wash- 
ington's interstate  rail  traffic  (inbound  and  outbound)  was  much  niore  resistant 
to  diversion  by  other  modes  than  was  the  country's  rail  traffic  as  a whole. 
Again,  this  can  be  explained  by  the  greater  distances  involved  in  the  movement 
of  Washington's  traffic. 

Another  significant  fact  revealed  by  Tables  6-4  and  6-5  is  that  Washing- 
ton's terminations  consistently  exceed  its  originations  and  its  inbound  traffic 
exceeds  its  outbound.  This  surplus  of  inbound  tonnage,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  inbound  cars  are  not  as  heavily  loaded  (the  inbound  per  car  average  in 
1961  was  30  tons,  as  compared  to  33  tons  for  outbound  and  44  tons  fbr  intra- 
state cars)  brings  more  rail  cars  into  the  state  than  are  used  to  ship  out  its 
products.  Actually,  in  I96I,  loaded  inbound  cars  exceed ed  loaded  outbound  • 
cars  by  almost  nine  per  cent.  No  doubt  some  of  these  "surplus"  cars  find 
their  way  into  Oregon,  where  outbound  tonnage  and  loaded  freight  cars  greatly 
exceed  inbound.  It  would  appear  that  the  almost  chronic  freight  'car  shortage 
prevalent  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  recent  years,  insofar  as  it  can  be 
attributed  to  an  unbalanc ed  traffic  flow,  must  be  att ributed  to  Oregon  rather 
than  to  Washington. 


Des criptions  and  discussions  of  Pacific  Northwest  outbo’und  and  inbound 
rail  freight  rate  structures,  including  those  of  Washington,  are  contained  in 
Roy  J.  Sampson,  Railroad  Shipments  and  Rates  From  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
1961,  and  Railroad  Shipments  and  Rates  Into  the  Pacific  Northwest,  1963 , both 
publis  hed  at  Eugene  by  the  Bureau  of  Busines  s Res  ear ch,  Univer s ity  of  Oregon. 

18_ 

For  a detailed  description  and  analysis  c>f  the  quite  different  Oregon 
rail  traffic  flow  pattern,  see  Roy  J.  Sampson,  cfeegon  Rail  and  Water  Com- 
modity Flow  Trends  (Eugene:  University  of  Oregon,  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research,  1965). 
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Table  6-4 

TOTAL  RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGES  ORIGINATED  AND  TERMINATED  IN  WASHINGTON 
COMPARED  WITH  U.S.  ORIGINATIONS,  ALL  COMMODITIES, 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1953  TO  1961 


(thousands  of  tons) 


Washington 

United  States 

Year 

Originated 

Terminated 

Originations 

1953 

16,662 

18,526 

1.384,301 

1955 

19.  099 

20,211 

1,396.  339 

1957 

16,  637 

17,981 

1.380,327 

1959 

14. 764 

15,339 

1,232.201 

1961 

15,369 

16. 004 

1. 193, 740 

SOURCE:  From  data  published  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Carload  Waybill  Statistics  (Washington: 
InteMtate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Transport  Economies  and  Statistics),  various  years. 


Table  6-5 


WASHINGTON  INBOUND.  OUTBOUND.  AND  INTRASTATE  RAIL  CARLOAD 

TONNAGES,  ALL  COMMODITIES. 

SELECTED  YEARS,  1953  TO  1961 


(thousands  of  tons)  ‘ 


Year 

Inbound 

1953 

8.  797 

1955 

9,404 

1957 

9,929 

1959 

8.753 

1961 

8,220 

Outbound  Intrastate 


6.933 

9,  729 

8,292 

10.  807 

8.585 

8.  052 

8,  178 

6.  586 

7,  585 

7.784 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-4. 


Table  6-6  shows  Washington's  originating  rail, tonnage  by  ma  jor  ICC 
commodity  groups  for  selected  years,  while  Table  6-7  shows  the  originating 
tonnages  attributable  to  the  15  leading  specific  ICC  commodity  classes  during 

It  can  be  noted  from  Table  6-6  that  forest  products  origirfet'ions  de- 
creased substantially  between  1953  and  1961,  while  slight  decreases  occurred 
in  agricultural  and  animal  products  and  mines  products.  Manufactured  and 
miscellaneous  products  originations,  however,  increased  slightly.  Also,  in 
1961,  forest  products  still  was  the  leading  commodity  group  tonnage  originator, 
with  34  per  cent  of  the  total  originations,  followed  by  manufactured  and  miscel- 
laneous products  with  33  per  cent,  agricultural  and  animal  products  with  23 
per  cent,  and  mines  products  with  ten  per  cent. 
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Table  6-6 


RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGES  ORIGINATED  IN  WASHINGTON  BY 
MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS,  SELECTED  YEARS.  

(thousands  of  tons) 


Year 

1953 

1955 

1957 

1959 

1961 


Manufactured 


Forest 

Products 

Si  Miscellaneous 
Products 

7.473 

6,044 

8.791 

5. 171 

6. 189 

5.343 

6.249 

5. 194 

5.  297 

5. 167 

Agricultural 


& Animal  ' 

Mines 

Products 

Products 

3.732 

1,674 

3.538 

1.626 

3.674 

1.418 

3. 800 

1.514 

3,528 

1.554 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-4. 


Table  6-7 

FIFTEEN  SPECIFIC  LEADING  COMMODITY  CLASSES  IN  RAIL 
CARLOAD  TONNAGE  ORIGINATING  IN  WASHINGTON.  1961 

( thousands  of  tons) 


Commoditv 

Riil 

Carload  Tonnage 

Lumber,  shingles,  & lath 

1,930 

Logs,  butts.  & bolts 

1,625 

Wheat 

’ - 

1.255 

Crushed  stone 

930 

Pulpwood 

W nndmi  1 n 

884 

Veneer  & plywood 

86.3 

663 

- ■ ■ ' 

Barley  Sc  rye 

465 

Paperboard  Sc  fiberboard 

r 

428 

Aluminum  bars  etc. 

340 

Wheat  flour 

% 

298- 

Feed,  A & P.  NOS 

298 

Portland  cement 

251 

Food  products  NOS 

249 

Newsprint  paper 

219 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-4. 


Washington  originated  80  of  the  262  specific  ICC  rail  commodity  classes 
in  1961.  Of  these,  the  15  listed  in  Table  6-7  accounted  for  almost  70  per  cent 
of  the  state's  toti.1  originations.  Seven  of  these  15  commodity  classes  are 
associated  with  the  state's  forest  economy,  five  with  its  agricultural  sector, 
and  three  others  (stone,  aluminum  bars,  and  cement)  are  neceasarily  localized 
in  production.  suggests  that  if  the  state's  economic  sectors  represented 

by  these  commodities  remain  strong  railroad  transportation  also  will  remain 
strong,  as  most  of  these  commodities' seem  better  suited  for  rail  than  for 
truck  transport  under  present  economic  and  technological  conditions. 


o 
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Tables  6-8  through  6-12  show  the  regional  destinations  of  Washington- 
originated  rail  products  for  selected  years.  "Eastern"  states  are  those  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  while  "mountain- plains"  states  are  those  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  three  Pacific  coast  states. 

Examination  of  Table  6-8  shows  that  the  amounts  of  Washington  rail  ton- 
nage going  to  each  of  the  named  outside  states  and  regions  increased  between 
1953  and  196 li  while  the  intrastate  amount  declined  substantially.  Of  the 
total  outbound  tonnage  in  1961,  about  37  per  cent  went  to  eastern  states,  28 
per  cent  to  mountain-plains  states,  21  per  cent  to  California,  and  a little  more 
than  14  per  cent  to  Oregon.  These  outbound  percentage  distributions  were  not 
greatly  different  from  those  of  1953. 

Table  6-9  shows  that  forest  products  terminations  declined  in  every  in- 
dicated region  and  state  (including  Washington  itself)  except  Oregon,  which  is 
relatively  unimportant  as  a rail  destination  for  Washington  forest  products. 
Approximately  52  per  cent  of  the  total  outbound  tonnage  terminated  in  the 
eastern  states  and  37  per  cent  in  mountain- plains  states  during  1961- 

As  shown  in  Table  6-10,  the  amounts  of  manufactured  and  miscellaneous 
tonnage  going  to  Washington  itself  and  to  eastern  states  declined  between  1953 
and  1961,  while  quantities  to  other  areas  increased.  In  1961,  approximately 
31  per  cent  of  the  outbound  tonnage  went  to  California  and  to  eastern  states, 
while  26  per  cent  went  to  the  mountain- plains  states  and  11  per  cent  to  Oregon. 


Table  6-8 

DESTINATIONS  OF  RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGE 
ORIGINATING  IN  WASHINGTON.  ALL  COMMODITIES. 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1953-61 


(thousands  of  tons) 


Year 

Washington 

Ore^g^ 

California 

Mountain- 
Plains  States 

Eastern 

States 

1953 

9,  729 

1,  071 

1.  287 

2,  026 

2,549 

1955 

10,807 

1,139 

1,280 

1,887 

3,  462 

1957 

8,052 

1,  387 

1, 157 

2,795 

3,  247 

1959 

6,  586 

1,023 

1,438 

2,720 

2,  996  • 

1961 

7,784 

1,109 

1.577 

2,161 

2,  738 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-4. 

Table  6-11  shows  that  Washington  terminated  almost  64  per  cent  of  its 
originating  agricultural  and  animal  products  tonnage  in  1953,  and  almost  59 
per  cent  in  1961.  v^elative  terminations  in  Oregon  and  California  increased 
slightly  during  this  period,  while  a sharp  decrease  occurred  in  the  mountain- 
plains  states  and  a slight  decrease  in  the  eastern  region. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  mines  products  were  intrastate  termina- 
tions in  1953  and  86  pe|r  cent  in  1961,  as  indicated  by  Table  6-12.  Neither 
total  origination#  nor  put-of-state  terminations  changed  significantly  during 
this  period. 
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Table  6-9 

DITSTINA'I  IONS  OF  RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGE  ORIGINATING  IN  WASHINGTON, 
FOREST  PRODUCTS.  SELECTED  YEARS.  1953-61 


(thousands  of  tons) 


Mountain- 

Eastern 

Yc^ 

WashiiiHion 

Oregon 

Cali  torn  ia 

Plains  States 

Slates 

1953 

4,  555 

50 

228 

1,331 

1.308 

1955 

5.895 

60 

171 

1,336 

1,328^ 

1957 

3.  599 

65 

14U 

1. 152 

1.^3'3 

1959 

3.  239 

42 

177 

1.551 

1/,  236 
1,295 

1961 

2,  806 

64 

216 

916 

SOURCE;  See  Table  6-4. 


Table  6-10 

DESTINATIONS  OF  RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGE  ORIGINATING  IN  WASHINGTpN, 
MANUFACTURED  AND  MISCELUNEOUS  PRODUCTS. 

SELECTED  YEARNS,  1953-61 


(thousands  of  tons) 


Mountain- 

Eastern 

Year 

Wa.shington 

Oregon 

California 

Plains  Slates 

States 

195.3 

1.  738 

336 

851 

594 

1,525 

1955 

1,663 

383 

850  - 

698 

1,576 

,1957 

1.  675 

452 

830 

828 

1,557 

1959 

1,851 

366 

1,069 

728 

1.  180 

1961 

1,558 

415 

1.  135 

910 

1,108 

SOURCE;  Sec  Table  6-4. 


In  view  of  national  and  state  population  growth  and  the  general  growth  in 
total  national  freight  ton  mileage,  it  is  not  logical  to  believe  that  Washington's 
total  freight  tonnage  originations  have  declined  during  the  period  under  study. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above  described  rail  declines  largely  must  be 
attributed  to  diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  to  non- rail  modes,  in  accordance 
with  the  national  pattern.  Actually,  in  effect,  during  the  period  under  study,  * 
non- rail  forms  absorbed  more  than  the  net  increase  in  freight  traffic. 

One  may  legitimately  ask  whether  or  not  this  trend  may  be  expected  to  . 
continue.  As  indicated  above,  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  supposition 
that  the  national  trend  away  from  the  rails  has  at  least  slowed  down.  We 
believe  that  this  may  be  true  for  Washington,  also.  As  shown  by  Tables  6-4 
and  6-5,  Washington's  interstate  rail  traffic  has  fared  much  better  than  that 
of  the  nation  as  a whole,  although. its  intrastate  traffic  has  not  fared  as  well. 
Also,  recent  information  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Advisory  Board  shows 
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Table  6-11 

DESTINATIONS  OF  RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGE  ORIGINATING  IN  WASHINGTON. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
SELECTED  YEARS.  1953-61 


(thousands  of  tons) 


Mountain-  Eastern 


Year  . 

Wadilngton 

Oregon 

California 

Plains  States 

States 

1953 

2. 164 

600 

197 

312 

459 

1955 

1.  804 

691 

258 

270 

506 

1957 

1.653 

830 

177 

622 

391 

♦ 1959 

2.231 

606 

189 

253 

521 

1961 

2.  088 

610 

220 

187 

421 

SOURCE;  See  Table  6-4. 


Table  6-12 


DESTINATIONS  OF  RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGE  ORIGINATING  IN  WASHINGTON. 
MINES  PRODUCTS.  SELECTED  YEARS.  1953-61 

(thousands  of  tons) 


Year 

Washington 

Oregon 

1953 

1.340 

81 

1955 

1.439 

4 

1957 

1.125 

39 

1959 

1.265 

9 

1961 

1,331 

20 

California 

M ou  nt  a in - 
Plains  States 

Eastern 

States 

11 

177 

64 

(NS) 

134 

50 

9 

193 

51 

3 

186 

51 

5 

147 

' 50 

(NS)  None  shown. 


SOURCE:  See  Table  6-4. 


that  fail^ carload  originations  in  the  Board's  territory  (Washington,  Oregon, 
and  northern  Idaho)  were  mo/e  than  6.  5 per  cent  higher  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1965  than  during  the  comparable  months  of  1961  (attd  presumably, 
due  to  heavier  carloadings,  tonnage  increases  were  even  greater). 

Transportation  costs,  although  not  the  only  important  factor  in  freight 
allocation  and  not  the  most  important  in  many  cases,!  certainly  do  play  a role 
in  determining  intermodal  allocation.  It  is  appropriate,  then,  to  look  at 
. Washington  rail  ton  mileage  transportation  costs. 

In  1961,  products  of  agriculture  (excluding  animals  and  animal  products) 
moved  intrastate  in  Washington  by  rail  for  an  averag^e  distance  of  203  miles 
at  a rate  of  1.  69  cents  per  ton  mile.  Comparable  figures  for  mines  products 
were  86  miles  at  1.  88  cents,  for  forest  products  81  miles  at  2.  23cents,  and 
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for  manufactured  and  miscellaneous  products  115  miles  at  3.  32  cents.  Animal 
and  animal  products,  a very  small  quantity,  moved  an  average  of  127  miles  at 
8.  64  cents  per  ton  mile. 

Looking  more  specifically  at  the  intrastate  movement  of  the  15  leading 
originating  commodity  classes  shown  in  Table  6-7,  lumber  moved  for  an 
average  distance  of  136  miles  at  a rate  of  2.  83  cents  per  ton  mile,  and  logs, 
butts,  and  bolts  moved  for  59  miles  at  a ton  mileage  rate  of  2.  13  cents.  Other 
comparable  distances  and  rates  were;  wheat,  282  miles  at  1.  62  cents;  crushed 
stone,  56  miles  at  2.  11  cents;  pulpwood,  112  miles  at  1.  98  cents;  woodpulp, 

64  miles  at  4.  03  cents;  veneer  and  plywood,  124  miles  at  1.  13  cents;  paper- 
board  and  fiberboard,  116  miles  at  4.  34  cents;  alumi^num  bars,  69  miles  at 
3.  05  cents;  wheat  flour,  208  miles  at  0.  44  cents;  feed,  A and  P,  NOS,  117 
miles  at  1.  81  cents;  Portland  cement,  148  miles  at  ^3_6  cents;  food  products 
NOS,  51  miles  at  7.49  cents;  and  newsprint  paper,  98  miles  at  7.  76  cents. 

i When  these  intrastate  ton  mileage  rates  are  considered,  along  with  the 

above-mentioned  1.  3 cents  average  on  all  Washington  originations  (Intrastate 
and  interstate),  and  with  the  national  average  class  I and  class  II  common 
carrier  truck  rate  of  6.  5 cents  per  ton  mile,  it  would  appear  that  non-cost 
factors  of  considerable  importance  will  be  required  to  divert  much  additional 
traffic  from  rails  to  trucks.  Water  carriers  and  oil  pipelines  have  consider- 
ably lower  average  rates  than  rail  carriers,  of  course,  but  these  two  competing 
modes  are  limited  by  geographical  or  commodity  constraints.  Generally,  air 
freight  is  not  competitive  with  rail  freight. 

The  terminations  side  of  Washington  rail  freight  traffic  is  summarized 
in  Table  6-13.  This  table  shows  a rather  steady  decline  in  terminations  of 
forest  products  (down  27  per  cent),  manufactured  and  miscellaneous  products 
(down  20  per  cent),  and  mines  products  (down  30  per  cent)  between  1953  and 
1961.  Agricultural  and  animal  products  terminations,  on  the  other  hand, 
improved  by  about  9 per  cent.  During  1961,  manufactured  and  miscellaneous 
products  accounted  for  approximately  29  per  cent  of  the  state's  rail  termina-  * 
tipns,.  forest  products  for  28  per  cent,  agriGultu^a^l  and  anirxval  producib&  for- 
25  per  cent,  and  mines  p'roducts  for  18  per  cent. 

<0 

Washington  supplied  about  76  per  cent  of  its  ^forest  products  rail  termiha-'' 
tions  in  1953,  but  only  64  per  cent  in  I96I.  During  the  same  period,  Oregon 
increased  as  an  originator  of  Washington-terminated  forest  products  tonnage 
both  absolutely  and  relatively,  accounting  for  30  per  cent  of  the  total  in  I96I. 
Tonnage  from  other  states,  principally  Idaho  and  Montana,  amounting  only  to 
six  per  cent  of  the  total  during  I96I,  decreased  slightly  during  the  years 
studied. 

Around  34  per  , cent  of  Washington's  manufactured  and  miscellaneous 
terminations  came  from  within  th|e  state  during  196  1.  Eastern  states  supplied 
21  per  cent,  California  20  per  ceht,  the  mountain- plains  states  I6  per  cent, 
and  Oregon  9 per  cent.  Between  1953  and  196 1 the  proportions  supplied  by 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  declined  slightly,  due  perhaps  to  truck 
competition,  while  amounts  supplied  by  eastern  states  increased  slightly,  as 
did  traffic  from  the  mountain- plains  states  after  1955. 

Washington  originated  47  per  cent  of  its  mine!s  p^roducts  rail  terminations 
in  1961,  while  3 7 per  cent  came  from  mountain- plains  states,  and  only  I6  per 
cent  from  ajl  other  states.  The  absolute  amount  of  this  tonnage  supplied  by 
Washington  remained  fairly  stable  between  1953  and  I96I.  Tonnage  from^the 
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Table  6-13 


RAIL  CARLOAD  TONNAGES  TERMINATED  IN  WASHINGTON  BY 
MAJOR  COMMODITY  GROUPS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1953-61 


♦ 


( thousands  of  tons) 


Manufactured 

Agricultural 

Forest 

5c  Miscellaneous 

Mines 

5c  Animal 

Year 

Products 

Products 

Products 

Products 

1953 

5,974 

5,589 

4, 116 

3,  672 

1955 

7,449 

4,  845 

4,  042 

3,971 

1957 

5,322 

4,519 

4,  036 

4,  013 

1959 

4,  809 

4,  735 

3,255 

4,592 

1961 

4,365 

4,  495 

2,  860 

4,  003 

SOURCE: 

See  Table  .6-4. 

mountain-plains  states  decreased  steadily  during  this  period,  however, 
reaching  a 1961  level  of  less  than  half  that  of  1953. 

Approximately  52  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  and  animal  products  ter- 
minated in  Washington  during  1961  came  from  intrastate  sources,  while 
3'5  per  cent  came  from  mountain-plains  states  and  13  percent  from  Oregon, 
California  and  Eastern  states.  The  increase  in  the  state's  terminations  between 
1953  and  1961  is  attributable  to  a sharp  increase  (about  42  per  cent)  in  agri- 
cultural and  animal  products  tonnage  from  the  mountain-plains  states. 

Table  6-14  lists  the  h5  leading  specific  ICC  rail  freight  commodity 
classes  terminated  in  Washington  during  1961.  Comparison  with  Table  6-7 
reveals  that  ten  of  these  leading  terminating  classes  also  are  among  the  15 
leading  originating  classes,  although  in  a different,  sequence.  The  five  items 
in  Table  6-14  which  are  not  also  in  Table  6-7  are  bituminous  coal,  nqanyfac- 
tured  iron  and  steel,  manufactures  and  miscellaneous  NOS,  products  of  mines 
NOS,  and  gasoline. 

Coal  terminated  in  Washington  during  1961  came  principally  from  Utah. 
California  was  the  leading  supplier  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  and  of 
man^ufactures  and  miscellaneous  NOS.  Products  of  mines  NOS  came  mainly 
from  Washington  and  Oregon,  followed  by  California  and  Montana.  Gasoline 
principally  came  from  within  the  state,  with  smali  amounts  from  Oregon  and 
California. 


Altogether,  156  of  the  262  ICC  specific  commodity  classes  were  ter- 
minated in  Washington  during  196  1 (as  compared  to  only  80  originated).  Even 
so,  the  15  leading  classes  shown  in  Table  6-14  accounted  for  almost  64  per 
cent  of  the  state's  rail  tonnage  terminations. 

To  summarize  the  Washington  rail  traffic  situation  briefly,  the  state 
is  well  served  by  rail  facilities.  Rail  lines  serving  the  state,  like  those  in 
the  nation  as  a whole,  suffered  traffic  declines  during  the  period  between  1953 
and  1961,  but  Washington  declines  were  relatively  less  than  those  of  the  nation. 
The  state's'outbound  tonnage  actually  increased.  This  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  Washington's  terminal  position;  that  is,  the  state  is  a substantial 


I'lFrEEN  SPECIFIC  LEADING  COMMODITY  CLASSES  IN  RAIL 
CARLOAD  TONNAGE  TERMINATING  IN  WASHINGTON.  1961 

( thousands  of  tons) 


Commodity 

Rail  Carload  Tonnage 

Wheat 

2.  181 

Pulpwood 

1,927 

Logs,  butts  and  bolts 

1,635 

Crushed  stone 

951 

Bituminous  coal 

631 

Barley  and  rye 

470 

Manufactured  iron  and  steel 

398 

Lumber,  shingles  and  lath 

365 

Feed.  A & P,  N^S 

285 

Food  products,  N'0iS 

273 

Veneer  and  plywoodx 

259 

Portland  cement 

258 

Manufactures  and  misc. , NOS 

197 

Products  of  mines,  NOS 

195 

Gasoline 

176 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-4. 

originator  and  terminator  of  traffic  rather  than  a bridge  territory  between 
terminal  areas.  Also,  average  rail  shipments  originated  in  the  state  move 
much  farther  than  those  in  the  country  as  a whole,  at  ton  mileage  rates  about 
equivalent  to  the  national  average.  This  means  that  the  state's  rail  tonnage 
is  less  susceptible  to  truck  competition  than  is  true  nationally.  Further,  even 
intrastate,  ton  mileage  rates  on  most  principal  originating  products  are  well 
below  national  average  truck  rates  of  large  common  carriers.- 

The  state's  rail  terminations  exceed  its  originations,  both  in  feriris  of 
tonnage  and  loaded  freight  cars.  A substantial,  but  decreasing,  proportion 
of  terminating  tonnage  originates  within  the  state  itself. 

Both  originations  and  terminations  are  heavily  concentrated  within. a few 
specific  classes  of  traffic,  but  originations  are  considerably  more  concentra- 
ted than  terminations.  The  bi^lk  of  the  state's  originating  tonnage  is  closely 
related  to  forestry  and  agriculture,  or  is  the  kind  of  production  which  tends  to 
be  localized  because  of  production  or  transportation  costs.  Well  over  half  of 
the  state's  outbound  tonnage  goes  to  the  mountain-plains  region  or  to  Califor- 
nia, but  more  than  one-thi"rd  moves  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Despite  their  severe  traffic  and  financial  problems  during  recent  years, 
railroads  still  are  the  backbone  of  'national  and  Washington  long-haul  transport. 

,_This  is  unlikely  to  change  during  the  foreseeable  futu^|^  Actually,  there  are 
indications  that  a turning  point  has  been  reached,  or  pf  least  that  the  rail 
situation  is  no  longer  steadily  deteriorating.  Although  they  will  not  again 
approach  their  long-haul  "monoploy"  position  of  the  pre-motor  carriage  era, 
the  railroads'  long-run  future  in  freight  traffic  looks  reasonably  bright. 
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Water  Freight  Traffic 


An  Overall  Picture;  Compared  with  the  nation's  railroads,  all  of  which 
are  regulated  common  carriers  engaged  in  domestic  commerce,  water 
carriage  presents  a complex  prganizational  structure.  Basically,  it  is  divided 
into  ocean  and  inland  segments.  Ocean  carriage  may  be  further  sub-divided 
into  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  Most  ocean  transport  is  by  steamship, 
although  some  is  by  barge  or  raft.  Inland  water  carriage,  except  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  mainly  utilizes  barges  or  rafts. 

A great  deal  of  water  transport,  especially  the  inland  variety,  is  private 
rather  than  for-hire  carriage,  and  a substantial  proportion  of  the  for-hire 
traffic  is  exempt  from  economic  regulation.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, for  example,  has  estimated  that  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the 
nation  s domestic  water  carriage  is  subject  to  federal  economic  regulation,  as 
contrasted  with  approximately  one  third  of  intercity  truck  carriage  and  virtually 
all  rail  and  oil  pipeline  transport.  (The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  applies 
such  economic  regulation  as  exists  in  our  foreign  ocean  transport.  ) 

The  active  American  ocean  merchant. fleet  has  declined  greatly  in  im- 
portance during  recent  years- -from  2,  300  ships  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
a little  more  than  900  generally  overage  vessels  today.  As  recently  as  ten 
years  ago,  American- registered  vessels  carried  around  28  per  cent  of  our 
foreign  trade  tonnage.  Now,  the  figure  is  less  than  nine  per  cent.  The  once- 
thriving  intercoastal  steamship  business  is  in  even  worse  shape,  although 
Sea-L»and's  recently  instituted  trailer- ship  service  has  been„.expanding. 

Space  limitations  preclude  extended  discussion  of  the  ills  of  the  American 
ocean  transport  industry.  Basically,  however,  the  problem  is  one  of  costs  and 
competition.  Lower  cost  foreign  operators  have  cut  deeply  into  our  foreign 
ocean  carriage,  while. competition  from  land  modes,  especially  rail  and  truck, 
have  devastated  domestic  ocean  transport.  Although  many  American  ship 
operators  have  been  attehipting  to  hold  the  line  on  costs  by  means  of  container- 
ization, partially  a'UtQmated-s'hlps,-  w d-Bvices,  the  results  at  best  have 

been  that ‘the  situation  has  deteriorated  less  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would 
haye.  ^ Barring  som©  as  yet  unforeseeable  technological  development,  or 
massive  governmental  action,  no  great  business  upturn  for  American  ship 
operators  is  in  view  within  the  foreseeable  future.  Further,  even  if  technol- 
ogical innovations  should  allow  American  ships  to  again  become  competitive, 

would  not  bring  any  substantial  increase  in  the  employment  of 
Anife-i^can  seamen. 

; The  inland^^ater  carriage  story,  however,  is  quite  different.  As  shown 
by  Table  6-3,  thrs  segment  of  the  industry  during  recent  years  has  maintained 
a fairly  constant  percentage  of  an  increasing  volume  of  traffic.  Further, 
employment  in  this  service  has  remained  fairly  stable  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Substantial  technological  improvements  have  been  "made  in  barge  and 
towboat  operations  during  the  past  three  decades,  along  with  expanded  and 
improved  waterways,  enabling  them  to  move  cargoes  at  around  one-fourth 
the  average  ton  mileage  charges  of  railroads.  Where  available,  and  where 
speed  is  not  of  great  importance,  inland  water  transport  is  very  efficient  in 
moving  bulk  cargoes  such  as  grain,  logs,  lumber,  petroleum,  mineral  prod- 
ucts, and  even  several  varieties  of  manufactured  items.  Future  prospects  for 
this  form  of  carriage  appear  to  be  satisfactory  even,  if  not  expansionary. 
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Washington's  Water  Freight  Traffic;  Pacific  Northwest  seaports, 
including  those  of  both  Washington  and  Oregon,  are  located  in  a favorable 
geographic  position  for  trade  with  the  vast  potential  markets  of  Asia.  Unfor- 
tunately, with  the  exception  of  Japan,  Asian  economic  and  political  conditions 
have  been  such  that  this  trade  still  is  far  below  its  poteWial.  As  economic 
development  occurs  in  Asia,  and  if  political  conditions  permiti  foreign  trade 
through  Washington  ports  could  increase  substantially. 

An  effective  port,  of  course,  requires  much  more  than  a good  natural 
or  man-made  harbor.  It  must  have,  among  other  qualities,  institutions  and 
personnel  specialized  in  many  aspects  of  maritime  commerce,  good  handling 
and  storage  facilities  for  the  products  involved,  and  inland  transportation 
connections  and  rates  into  its  hinterland  which  will  permit  goods  to  flow  into 
and  out  of  the  port  area.  In  addition,  a port  must  be  aggressively  sold  to  its 
potential  users.  . - 


Washington  ports  have  the  harbors,  a maritime  tradition,  and  inland 
transportation  connections.  A recent  study,  however,  points  out  that  the 
Puget  Sound  ports  relatively  have  been  falling  behind  iT.  S.  ports  in  general 

,^nd  other  west  coast  ports,  especially  Portland,  in  world  trade  tonnage.  ^9 

This  suggests  that  the  lagging  ports  may  be  deficient  in  facilities,  hinterland 
rates,  or  advertising. 

A recent  report  provides  some  pertinent  comparisons  between  Portland 
and  Seattle  port  facilities.  It  indicates  that  Portland  has  more  than  twice  as 
much  grain  storage  space  as  Seattle  (considerably  more  than  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  combined).  Also,  Portland  has  several  times  as  much  liquid  storage 
space,  seven  times  as  much  shipside  rail  trackage,  and  almost  as  much 
covered  warehouse  space  as  does  Seattle.  The  two  ports  do  not  differ  greatly 
in  the  quantity  of  available  steamship,  railroad,  and  heavy  lift  equipment 
service.  The  Port  of  Portland,  however,  is  served  by  16  shallow  draft  water 
lines  as  compared  to  three  for  Seattle,  and  by  34  trucking  lines  and  54  local 
pickup  and  delivery  firms  as  compared  to  17  trucking  and  60  pickup  and 
delivery  carriers  for  Seattle. 

Another  report  states  that  Seattle's  commercial  warehouse  floor  space- 
available  for  public  storage  of  general  goods  declined  from  1,  190  thousand  to 
996  thousand  square  feet  between  1958  and  1963,  while  Portland's  space  expa,n- 
ded  from  1,  133  to  1,  283  thousand;  further  during  the  same  period,  Portland'^s 
revenue  from  warehousing  increased  from  around  $2.  9 million  to  $5.  1 million, 
while  Seattle's  declined  from  $3.  2 million  to  $2.  7 million. 

In  terms  of  inland  transportation  rates,  the  geography  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  specifically  the  Columbia  River  and  its  paralleling  "water  level" 
land  routes  and  low-priced  barge  transportation  have  contributed  to  Portland's 
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Stanley  H.  Brewer,  The  Competitive  Position  of  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound  Ports  in  World  Trade  (Management  Series  No.  7;  Seattle;  University  of 
Washington,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1963). 
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"Terminal  Facilit4es  at  United  State§  and  Canadian  Ports,  " Traffic 
World,  June  26,  1965,  pp.  75-109- 
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advantage  over  Puget  Sound  ports.  Portland's  preferential  rate  zone,  for 
exanaple,  covers  all  of  Oregon,  southern  Idaho,  western  Wyoming,  and  even 
southwestern  and  portions  of  southern  Washington-  Seattle's  preferentiaJ.  zone, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  limited  to  that  portion  of  Washington  lying  west  of  and 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  two  ports  ha*ve  rate  parity 
from  and  to  other  hinterland  areas. 

Geograghy  further  favors  Portland  over  Puget  Sound  ports  as  a central 
distributing  point  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  (for  land-borne  goods  from  Cali- 
fornia and  eastern  points  as  well  as  for  water-borne  goods,  incidentally). 
Althoug  h population  density  i§  .greater  in  the  area  in  which  Puget  Sound  ports 
have  a favorable  rate  differential,  Portland's  differential  area  is  larger  in 
size  ar  d population,  and  some  portions  of  it  are  becoming  industrially  and 
comm  ircially  developed  at  a rapid  rate. 

We  feel,  however,  that  the  relative  growth  of  Portland's  maritime 
activ:ity,  or  Puget  Sound's  relative  decline,  cannot  be  explained  entirely  by 
geography.  Although  it  cannot  be  documented,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
Puget  Sound  marine  interests  were  content  to  bask  in  past  glories  following 
World  War  IJ,  and  were  somewhat  shocked  to  find  that  their  aggressive 
counterparts  in  Portland  had  succeeded  in  diverting  a considerable  amount  of 
ocean-bprne  tonnage  away  from  Puget  Sound.  Certainly  Puget  Sound  groups 
are  wide  awake  now,  but  whether  they  can  easily  overcome  Portland's  momen- 
tum and  its  geographiq  advantages  is  at  least  questionable.  For  example,  in  - 
July,  1965,  despite  Seattle  resistance,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
granted  substantial  rate  reductions  on  Sea-Liand  trailership  freight  between 
Portland  and  Anchorage,  thus  giving  Portland  shippers  greater  access  to 
Seattle's  traditional  Alaskan  markets. 

Table  6-15  shows  the  trends  in  Washington  water  freight  tonnage,  except 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  from  1955  to  1963,  while  Table  6-16 
shows  tonnage  handled  by  the  state's  ports  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries. 
Water  tonnage  figures  shown  on  these  tables,  and  others  mentioned  in  this 
section  of  this  study,  were  compiled  from  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
data. 

The  Seattle  district's  foreign  tonnage,  both  inbound  and  outbound,  and 
its  outbound  domestic  tonnage,  steadily  increased  during  the  period  shown. 
Inbound  domestic  tonnage,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased  just  as  steadily. 
Internal  tonnage,  consisting  of  both  receipts  and  shipments  (that  is,  involving 
consi*de rable  double  counting)  of  goods  moved  on  inland  waterways,  inside 
ports,  and  between  adjacent  ports,  increased  slightly.  Inbound  tonnage  greatly 
exceeded  outbound  in  1955  but  the  gap  between  the  two  had  grown  very  narrow 
by  1963.  Also,  by  the  latter  year,  the  gap  between  domestic  and  foreign 
tonnage  had  decreased  substantially. 

During  1963,  the  Port  of  Seattle  accounted  for  almost  35  per  cent  of  the 
Seattle  district's  ocean  tonnage,  Tacoma  for  almost  19  per  cent,  and  Anacortes 

! 
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Based  upon  a map  published  and  distributed  by  Portland's  Commission 

of  Public  Docks.  For  example,  see  Portland  Harbor  Fact  Book,  n.  d.  , p.  7. 
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Table  G-15 


WATEIU'REIGHT  TONNAGE.  SEATTLE  DISTRICT.  ^ SELECTED 

YEAR^,  l‘J55-63 


(millions  oi'  tons) 


Foreign 

Domestic 

Internal^ 

Year 

Inbound 

Outbound 

inbemnd 

Outbound 

1955 

2.00 

1.  79 

6.  73 

1.  74 

22. 18 

1957 

2.15 

2.  94 

5.  49 

2.  17 

23.  14 

1959 

.5.02 

2.  10 

5.56 

3.  55 

24  20 

1961 

3.  Sb 

2.97 

5.  14 

4.  16 

23. 11 

1963 

3.92 

3.69 

4.  75 

4.  32 

24. 15 

Includes  Washington  ports  except  those  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries, 
b 

Includes  both  receipts  and  shipments  moving  within  and  between  Washington  ports. 

SOURCE:  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Waterborne  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Part  4. 
Waterways  and  Harbors;  Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  various  calendar  years. 


for  almost  27  per  cent  (predominately  petroleum  products).  In  internal 
traffic,  a little  less  than  32  per  cent  was  attributable  to  Seattle,  around  12 
per  cent  to  Tacoma,  and  less  than  nine  per  cent  to  Anacortes. 

The  vessel  traffic  of  Washington's  Columbia  River  ports,  as  shown  by 
Table  6-l6,  increased  significantly  between  1955  and  1963,  reaching  a total 
tonnage  volume  of  approximately  one  third  that  of  Seattle  during  the  latter 
year.  Most  of  this  traffic  is  foreigh'outbound.  Trends  in  the  state's  Columbia 
River  rafted  traffic,  however,  were  less  stable,  although  the  1963  volume 
slightly  exceeded  that  of  1955. 

Table  6-17  compares  the  vessel  tonnage  growth  of  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  and  Longview  and  Vancouver.  Whereas  the  Seattle- Tacoma  tonnage 
increase  between  1955  and  1963  was  less  than  l6  per  cent,  Portland's  increase 
was  approximately  20  per  cent.  Longview- Vancouver  tonnage,  however,  in- 
creased by  around  75  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The  Puget  Sound  ports 
have  regional  rivals  other  than  Portland. 

Comparison  of  Washington's  water  tonnages  with  rail  tonnages  for  1961 
(see  Table  6-5  above)  indicates  that  the  state's  total  inbound  and  outbound 

I 

water  tonnages  to  all  destinations  during  that  year  exceeded  total  inbound  and 
outbound  rail  tonnages  by  approximately  18  per  cent.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  Corps  of  Engineers  data,  intrastate  comparisons  are  more  difficult  and 
probably  less  accurate.  It  appears,  however,  that  intrastate  water  tonnage 
during  1961,  including  rafted  traffic,  was  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  50 
per  cent  higher  than  intrastate  rail  tonnage.  ^4  Water  traffic,  both  external 
and  internal,  clearly-plays  a significant  role  in  the  state's  economy. 
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Computations  from  the  above  described  data. 
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Table  6 *16 


TONNAGE  HANDLED  BY  WASHINGTON’S  COLUMBIA  RIVER 
PORTS.  SELECTED  YEARS.  1955-63 

(millions  of  tons)  4 


Year 

1955 

1957 

1959 

1961 

1963 


SOURCE:  See  Table  6-15. 


Vessel  Traffic 

2.58 
3.69 
3.53 
4. 16 
4.35 


Rafted  Traffic 

2.  16 
1.84 
1.  79 
1.  74 
2.36 


Table  6-17 

COMPARISON  OF  VESSEL  TONNAGES.  SEATTLE-TACOMA  LONGVIEW- 
VANCOUVER.  AND  PORTLAND,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1955-63 

(millions  of  tons) 


Year 

1955 

1957 

1959 

1961 

1963 


Seattle  & 
Tacoma 

15. 15 
17.20 
15.23 
15. 10 
17.51 


Longview  & 
Vancouver 

2.44 
3.57 
3.42 
3.99 
4.  24 


Portland 

12.12 

12.49 

12.46 

13.24 

14.55 


SOURCE:  See  Table  6-15. 


The  state's  water  traffic,  like  its  rail  traffic,  is  highly  concentrated 
among  a few  commodity  classes.  For  example,  during  1963,  Seattle's  out- 
bound foreign  tonnage  included  131  classes,  but  wheat  accounted  for  52  per 
cent  and  11  other  products  for  an  additional  35  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
port  s foreign  inbound  included  116  classes  with  six  accounting  for  73  per  cent 
Its  domestic  outbound  consisted  of  127  classes  with  eight  accounting  for  49  per 
cent,  and  its  domestic  inbound  included  76  classes  with  the  five  leading  items 
all  petroleum  products,  making  up  87  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  in  this  category.  ’ 
Even  in  Seattle  s internal  traffic,  four  items  (sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone, 

gasoline,  fuel  oil,,  and  rafted  logs)  accounted  for  73  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  handled. 


\ 


Approximately  32  per  cent  of  Tacoma's  1963  outbound  foreign  tonnage 
was  wheat,  and  28  per  cent  logs.  During  the  same  year,  93  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  handled  at  Anacortes  was  made  up  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, while  84  per  cent  of  the  combined  tonnages  of  Longview  and  Vancouver 
consisted  of  grain  and  forest  products  and  their  manufactured  derivatives. 
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It  would  appear  that  foreign  traffic,  so  highly  concentrated  among  a few 
items,  is  very  vulnerable  to  changing  international  economic  and  political 
conditions,  as  well  as  to  domestic  freight  rate  changes  and  competition  from 
other  ports,  over  which  the  state's  port  authorities  and  comm'hrcial  interests 
have  little  control.  More  diversification  among  the  products  handled  and 
among  trading  areas  might  insure  more  stability  and  growth.  Domestic  and 
internal  traffic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
officials  and  businessmen  concerned. 

j In  conclusion,  4f  the  state's  port  officials  and  maritime  interests  aggres- 
sively seek  additional  business  and  more  favorable  domestic  freight  rate 
structures,  and  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  handling  an  enlarged 
quantity  and  variety  of  goods,  there  is  no  reason  why  foreign  traffic,  both  in- 
bound a#d  outbound,  should  not  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
the  nation  as  a whole. 

Domestic  water  traffic,  on  the  otiier  hand,  barrifig  the  unlikely  reversal 
of  policies  which  have  allowed  competing  modes  to  divert  substantial  amounts 
of  tonnage  from  intercoastal  and  coastwise  carriers,  does  not  appear  to  have 
a promising  future.  Although  services  such  as  containerization,  traile rships, 
hydro-trains,  and  ocean-going  barges  may  be  individually  successful,  and  ma,y 
continue  to  expand,  their  gains  probably  cannot  be  expected  to  offset  losses  in 
the  more  traditional  form  of  domestic  water  transport. 

Internal  water  transport  should  at  least  hold  its  own,  or  perhaps  increase 
slightly  faster  than  transportation  in  general  in  the  nation  and  in  Washington. 
This  assumes  no  unpredictable  developments  such  as  the  construction  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  sometimes  discussed  deep  water  canal  between  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Columbia  River.  This  proposed  canal  would  no  doubt  greatly  alter  the 
state's  water  transpo^rtation  picture,  internally  as  well  as  externally. 

There  is  some  question,  however,  whether  the  benefits  of  such  a canal  would 
be  commensurate  with  its-costs  (recently  estimated  at  $400  million  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers)  if  its  probably  adverse  effects  upon  other  modes  of  trans- 
port are  considered.  In  any  case,  whether  this  canal  will  be  built  within  the 
next  generation,  or  ever,  is  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 


T ruck  T raffic 

An  Overall  Picture;  Truck  transportation,  like  water  transportation, 
has  a complex  organizational  pattern.  As  a starting  point,  it  can  be  segregated 
into  for-hire  and  private  (not  for-hire)  carriage.  For-hire  services  can  be 
further  broken  down  into  common  carriers,  that  is,  those  firms  holding  them- 
selves out  to  haul  for  everyone  (although  not  necessarily  all  products  or  be- 
tween all  points)  and  contract  carriers  who  haul  only  for  a few  customers  with 
whom  they  have  individual  contractual  arrangements.  Also,  for-hire  carriage 
may  be  either  subject  to  economic  regulation  or  exempted  from  regulation, 
and  the  regulated  portions  "fnay  be  regulated  by  the  federal  government  (the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission)  or  by  state  government,  or  both,  depending 
upon  whether  or  not  operations  are  interstate  or  intrastate. 


For  some  discussion  of  this,  see  page  3 of  Robert  A.  Nelson,  Water 
T rans portation  in  the  Pacifio  Northwest  (Olympia:  Washington  State  Depart- 

ment of  Commerce  and  Economic  Development,  1959). 
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Table  6-3,  above,  shows  that  trucking's  share  of  the  nation's  intercity 
ton-mileage  increased  from  11.  1 per  cent  in  1948  to  23.9  per  cent  in  1964. 

Total  ton-mileage  handled  by  all  modes  also  has  increased,,,^!  course.  The 
actual  amount  of  ton-mileage  carried  by  truckis  increased  by  about  310  per 
cent  during  this  period.  The  revenues  of  regulated  for-hire  truck  carriers, 
however,  increased  only  by  around  60  per  cent.  This  discrepancy^  between 
ton-mileage  and  revenue  increases  gives  some  indication  of  the  rapid-increase 
of  private  and  exempt  carriage.  Only  around  one  third  of  the  total  truck  inter- 
city ton-mileage  moved  under  ICC*^ regulation  in  1964,  for  example.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  non-federally  regulated  traffic,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  state  regulation.  Unfortunately,  statistical  information  about  intra- 
state regulated  movements  is  far  from  complete,  and  information  about  private 
and  exempt  carriage  is  even  less  available. 

Truck  registrations  in  the  United  States  numbered  about  13,  300,  000  in 
1964,  up  from  8,  239.  000  in  1950.  Of  the  current  registrations,  about  92  per 
cent  are  private  vehicles,  including  some  3,  000,  000  farm  trucks.  Between 
1950  and  1964,  while  truck  registrations  were  increasing  by  almost  62  per 
cent,  vehicle  miles  increased  by  around  55  per  cent. 

Class  I and  class  II  truck  carriers  (annual  operating  revenues  of 
$1,  000,  000  or  more,  and  from  $200,  000  to  $1,  000,  000,  respectively)  moved 
an  average  load  of  10.  7 tons  for  an  average  distance  of  234  miles  in  the  country 
as  a whole  during  1962.  ^9  These  class  I and  II  carriers  have  an  average 
investment  of  around  $480,  000  each,  including  60  pieces  of  equipment,  employ 
an  average  of  140  persons  each,  and  receive  an  average  of  approximately  6.  5 
cents  per  ton-mile  for  their  carriage  services,  or  an  average  total  revenue  of 
around  $2.  2 million  each. 

The  amount  of  traffic  diverted  from  other  modes,  particularly  rail,  to  ' 
trucks  does  not  give  a complete  picture.  Much  of  this  diversion  has  been  high 
revenue  producing  traffic,  leaving  low  revenue  products  for  the  railroads. 

The  greatest  rate  of  traffic  growth  among  class  I and  class  II  carriers,  in 
order,  has  been  in  refrigerated  solid  products,  heavy  machinery,  motor 
vehicles,  agricultural  commodities,  and  general  freight.  ^ ^ 

The  switch  from  rail  to  truck  carriage  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  the 
greater  flexibility  and  higher  quality  of  trucking  services.  Trucks  can  depart 
and  arrive  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  customer's  demands,  move  smaller 
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American  Trucking  Associations,  1964  American  Trucking  Trends 
(Washington,  D.  C.  , 1965). 
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Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 
1964  American  Trucking  Trends. 

1964  American  Trucking  Trends. 
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For  some  discussion  of  the  significance  of  this,  see  James  C.  Nelson, 
op.  cit.  , Chapter  3. 
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1964  American  Trucking  Trends. 
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orders  and  make  more  frequent  stops  for  partial  loading  or  unloading,  provide 
door-to-door  service,  move  faster  between  most  points,  and  serve  points  not 
directly  available  to  rail  cars.  Protection  of  the  lading  often  is  better.  Al- 
though their  charges  usually  (not  always)  are  higher  than  rail  charges  for 
comparable  movements,  service  factors  often  considerably  outweight  current 
total  cost  differences.  It  is  not  likely  That  much  of  the  traffic  already  diverted 
to  trucks  will  be  regained  easily  by  the  rails. 
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Likewise,  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  for-hire  to  private  trucking  can 
be  explained  largely  by  services  features,  although  comparative  cost  factors 
are  of  some  importance.  In  cases  where  an  industrial  or  commercial  firm 
can  operate  with  a two-way  haul,  private  truck  transport  may  be  considerably 
less  costly  than  for-hire  services.  Many  firms  succeed  in  developing  a back- 
haul of  exempt  commodities  if  their  own  operations  do  not  provide  a back-haul, 
and  some  have  been  known  to  engage  in  illegal  for-hire  transport  of  regulated 
commodities  in  order  to  maintain  their  private  fleet.  Like  truck  transportation 
in  general,  private  carriage,  even  the  legal  variety,  has  a well-established 
niche  in  the  transportation  scheme  and  probably  will  continue  to  increase. 


Washington's  Truck  Traffic 


Table  6-18  shows  the  growth  of  truck  registrations  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  nation  from  1950  to  1964.  During  this  period,  Washington 
registrations  increased  by  about  ^7  per  cent,  while  national  registrations 
increased  only  by  some  62  per  cent.  This  more  rapid  increase  in  Washington, 
no  doubt,  is  attributable  in  considerable  part  to  the  rapid  diversion  of  intra- 
state rail  traffic  to  truck  carriage- -a  diversion  that  may  already  have  been 
further  under  way  in  many  other  states. 


A profile  of  Washington  trucking  is  presented  by  the  1963  Census  of 
T ransportation.  This  shows  that  63.  3 per  cent  of  the  state's  registered 
trucks  during  1963  we*re  pickups,  and  that  76.  2 per  cent  altogether  were  of 
10,  000  pounds  or  less  gross  vehicle  weight.  About  19-  2 per  cent  were  in  the 
10,  001  to  26,  000  pounds  weight  bracket,  while  only  4.  6 per  cent  had  gross 
vehicle  weights  of  above  26,  000  pounds. 


The  Census  revealed  that  39-  7 per  cent  of  the  state's  trucks  were  used 
primarily  for  personal  purposes,  27.  8 per  cent  were  used  in  agriculture,  20.  5 
per  cent  by  manufacturing,  distributing,  and  various  services  establishments. 
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'See  James  E.  Rosenzweig  and  Borje  O.  Saxberg,  A Study  of  Motor 
F reight  Private  Carriage:  With  Special  Emphasis  on  Puget  Sound  Area  Firms 


(Transportation  Advisory  Council  Research  Report  No.  1, 
of  Washington,  College  of  Business  Administration,  n.  d.  ). 


Seattle:  University 
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See  Borje  O.  Saxberg  and  James  E.  Rosenzweig,  A Questionnaire 
Survey  Study  of  Businessmen's  Attitudes  Toward  Freight  Transportation  Media 

T rp  1 " -r-N  . 1A  — - - — - - — ^ ■ — ■ 


In  The  Puget  Sound  Area  With  Special  Emphasis  on  Common  Carriage  (Trans- 
P'^rtation  Advisory  Council  Research  Report  No.  2,  Seattle:  University  of 

Washington,  College  of  Business  Administration,  n.  d.  ). 
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U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  1963  Census  of  Transportation,  Truck  Inventory 


, ^ f — - — - 

and  Use  Survey:  Washington,  Advance  Report^  November,  1964. 
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• Table  6-18 


\ 


UNITED  STATES  AND  WASHINGTON  TRUCK  REGISTRATIONS, 
PRIVATE  AND  FOR-HIRE,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1950-64 


(thousands) 


Year 


United  States 


. Washington 


1950 

1952 

1954 

1956 

1958 

1960 

1962 

1964 


8,239 
8,817 
9,  374 
10.233 
10,  630 
11,353 
12, 158 
13,300® 


156 

169 

185 

212 

221 

251 

272 

307 


^Estimated. 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  registrations  from  American  Trucking  Associations,  1964  American  Trucking  Trends;  and 
Washington  registrations  from  Motor  Vehicle  Division.  Department  of  Licenses,  State  of  Washington. 


and  eight  per  cent  in  contract  construction.  Only  four  per  cent,  or  around 
10,  900,  were  in  for-hire  carriage  service. 

Further,  the  Census  reported  that  75.  2 per  cent  of  the  state's  trucks 
were  used  only  locally,  that  is,  within  a short  distance  of  the  vehicle's  home 
base,  while  8-  6 per  cent  were  used  for  inte  rm^dia^te  and  long  distances.  Only 
3.  2 per  cent  were  driven  more  than  30,  000  miles  annually,  while  29.  3 per 
cent  were  driven  less  than  5,  000  miles.  Clearly,  in  Washington  as  in  the 
nation,  a very  few  trucks  do  a large  part  of  the  hauling. 

Table  6-19  shows  the  growth  of  class  I and  class  II  common  and  contract 
carriage  in  Washington  from  1957  to  1963  (due  to  a classification  change  in 
carrier  sizes,  pre-1957  data  are  not  comparable).  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  table  does  not  show  private  or  exempt  carriage,  or  the  operations  of 
smaller  for-hire  truckers.  Rather,  it  covers  only  those  large  carriers  sub- 
ject to  state  regulation,  numbering  101  in  1963.  Also,  intrastate  and  inter- 
state tonnage  is  not  segregated,  and  the  tons  carried  include  some  double 
counting  due  to  the  same  shipment  being  handled  by  more  than  one  carrier  in 
some  instances. 

The  101  regulated  carriers  in  1963  included  27  general  freight  haulers, 
who  accounted  for  some  80  per  cent  of  the  vehicles  owned  and  of  the  ton- 
mileage  of  the  entire  group,  as  well  as  accounting  for  75  per  cent  of  the 
employees,  two  thirds  of  the  miles  operated,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  tons 
carried.  4Dther  categories  of  truckers  included  23  local  cartage  firms,  12 
liquid  petroleum  haulers,  11  household  goods  movers,  nine  haulers  of  building 
materials,  and  six  agricultural  products  carriers.  The  remaining  12  carriers 
handled  several  ipiscellaneous  commodities.  The  entire  group  owned  about 
10,  500  trucks  an^  tractors  plus  about  13,  200  trailers  and  semi-trailers. 

Their  tonnage  handled  was  equivalent  to  about  6.  4 tons  per  capita  of  the  state's 
population  (1961  rail  originations  were  5.  5 and  terminations  a little  less  than 
six  tons  per  capita). 
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* • , • Table  6-19 

n TONS  OF  FREIGHT  CARRIED  AND  MILES  OPERATED  IN  INTERCITY 

I ■ SERVICE  BY  CLASSES  I AND  II  COMMON  AND  CONTRACT  CARRIERS 

‘ ' TRUCKERS  IN  WASHINGTON,  1957-63 


(millions) 


Year 

Tons  Carried 

Miles  Operated 

1957 

11.9 

277.7 

1958 

11.5 

254.5 

1959 

13.9 

297.2 

1960 

14.9 

322.4 

1961 

16.5 

347.7 

1962 

17.1 

359. 6® 

1963 

19.2 

532.2 

®Tons  and  miles  not  available  for  one 

liquid  petroleum  carrier. 

I SOURCE;  Washington  Utilities  and  Transportation  Commission  (formerly  Washington  Public  Service 

i Commission),  Statistics  of  Class  I and  II  Common  and  Contract  Motor  Carriers  of  Property,  various  years. 


i 

J 
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Tonnages  shown  on  Table  6-19  increased  about  6l  per  cent  between  1957 
and  1963,  while  miles  operated  increased  92  per  cent.  Altogether,  the  101 
carriers  accounted  for  more  than  6.  5 billion  ton  miles  in  1963,  with  an  average 
vehicle  load  of  12.  24  tons  and  an  average  length  of  haul  of  339-  5 miles  (com- 
parable national  avera-ge  figures,  as  noted  above,  were  10.  7 tons  and  234 
miles  for  1962). 

Revenues  received  by  this  group  of  carriers  during  1963  amounted  to 
about  $440.  5 million,  a considerably  larger  per  carrier  average  than  for 
class  I and  II  carriers  in  the  country  as  a whole.  ..This  amounted  to  about 
$145  per  capita  for  the  state's  population,  and  might  be  contrasted  with  the 
$59  per  capita  average  (or  $176  mUlion  total)  for  the  state's  196  Trail  ori- 
ginations. Actually,  the  truck  "tons  carried"  figures  perhaps  are  most  com- 
parable to  Washington's  railroad  "originations"  plus  "inbound"  (see  Tables 
6-4  and  6-5,  above)  which  amounted  to  23.  6 million  tons  in  1961. 

The  average  ton-mile  revenue  received  by  these  carriers  during  1963 
was  about  6.  3 cents,  or  slightly  below  the  national  average  for  comparable 
carriers.  Average  ton-mile  revenues  received,  however,  varied  from  more 
than  eight  cents  for  the  local  cartage  group  to  less  than  two  cents  for  the 
household  goods  movers.  General  freight  and  liquid  petroleum  carriers 
averaged  more  than  five  cents  and  miscellaneous  carriers  almost  four  cents 
per  ton-mile.  Railroad  revenues  on  all  Washington-originated  traffic  averaged 
1.  3 cents,  and  2.  2 cents  on  the  intra-state  portion,  during  1961. 

A look  at  truck  versus  rail  movements  of  several  specific  commodities 
may  aid  in  understanding  what  is  happening  and  what  may  be  expected  in  inter- 
modal  competition. 

Table  6-20  compares  truck  and  rail  movements  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  to  various  destinations  from  1956  to  1964,  while 
Table  6-21  does  the  same  for  Pacific  Northwest  canned  fruits,  berries,  and 
vegetables.  The  data  from  which  these  tables  were  derived  do  not  segregate 
Washington  traffic,  except  its  intra-state  movements,  from  other  traffic. 
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Table  6-20 


TRUCK  TONNAGE  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  RAIL  TONNAGE  OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  OREGON  FROZEN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  MOVED  TO  VARIOUS 
DESTINATIONS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1956-64 


Mduntain- 

Washington 

Rockies  to 

East  of 

Year 

Pacific  Area® 

Intra-State 

Mississippi  R. 

Mississippi  R. 

1956 

169,0 

223. 0 ■ 

(NC) 

(NO 

1958 

467.  0 

876.0 

(NC) 

(NC) 

1960 

462.  0 

542.0  ■ 

65.5 

14.2 

1962 

- 317.0 

341.0 

57.6 

17.5 

1964 

313.  0 

326.  0 

30.8 

13.4 

Interstate  traffic  only. 


(NC)  Not  comparable. 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  data  furnished  by  Northwest  Canners  and  Freezers  Association.  See  text  for 
explanation. 


X Table  6-21 


TRUCK  TONNAGE  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  RAIL  TONNAGE  OF 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CANNED  FRUITS,  BERRIES,  AND  VEGETABLES 
MOVED  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1956-64 


Mountain- 

Washington 

Rockies  to 

East  of 

Year 

Pacific  Area® 

In  tra- State 

Mississippi  R. 

Mississippi  R. 

1956 

114.0 

980.0 

(NC) 

(NC) 

1958 

152.0 

344.0 

(NC) 

(NC) 

1960 

122.0 

662.0 

1.0 

-b 

1962 

131.  0 

571.0 

2.8 

b 

1964 

106.0 

512.0 

4.9 

b 

^Interstate  and  intra-state  traffic. 


(NC)  Not  comparable. 
^Less  than  1%. 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-20. 


There  is  no  reason  to  suspecti  however,  that  Washington's  portion  of  this 
traffic  behaves  significantly  differently  from  the  traffic  originating’ in  the 
other  Pacific  Northwest  states.  The  figures  shown  cover  from  66  to  88  per 
cent  of  the  region's  frozen  pack  (varying  by  years)  and  from  84  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  canned  pack.  Frozen  potato  products  are  included  only  for  1964  in 
Table  6-20. 

During  1964,  43.  8 per  cent  of  the  total  frozen  pack  (truck  plus  rail)  went 
to  the  mountain- Pacific  area,  that  is,  to  the  three  Pacific  coast  states,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  Utah,  Montana,  and  western  portions  of  New  Mexico, 
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Colorado,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota.  About  26.  8 per  cent 
went  to  the  area  between  the  mountain- Pacific  territory  and  the  Mississippi 
River,  while  29-  4 per  cent  went  east  of  the  Mississippi.  An  upward  trend 
exists  in  to'tal  shipments  to  the  two-regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  while 
eastern  shipments  are  trending  downwards.  The  total  frozen  pack,  however, 
was  about  30  per  cent  larger  in  1964  than  in  1956  (even  if  frozen  potato  prod- 
ucts are  excluded),  thus  both  truck  and  rail  shipments  were  higher  in  the  latter 
year  than  in  the  former.  ^ 

The  Pacific  Northv/est  canned  pack  also  was  substantially  higher,  about 
24  per  cent,  in  1964  than  in  1956,  thus  shipments  increased  to  all  regions  by 
both  truck  and  rail  (intra- state  rail  declined,  however).  The  1964  distribution 
of  the  pack  was  58.  3 per  cent  to  the  mountain- Pacific  area,  12.  8 per  cent  be- 
tween the  Rockies  and  the  Mississippi,  and  28.  9 per  cent  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Ri\er. 

Table  6-22  shows  truck  movements  as  a percentage  of  rail  movements 
of  both  canned  and  frozen  fruits,  vegetables,  and  berries  to  all  destinations 
from  1956  to  1964.  Truck  tonnage  clearly  is  significant,  although  less  so  in 
1964  than  in  some  earlier  years  of  the  period  studied.  In  absolute  terms, 
truck  tonnage  increased  by  about  74  per  cent  and  rail  tonnage  by  about  25  per 
cent  from  1956  to  1964.  The  trucking  increase  was  consistent  throughout 
until  the  1964  decrease,  but  the  biggest  increase,  relatively  and  absolutely, 
was  between  1956  and  1958.  Rail  tonnage  increases,  in  absolute  terms,  have 
occurred  since  1958. 


Table  6-22 

TRUCK  TONNAGE  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  RAIL  TONNAGE, 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CANNED  AND  FROZEN  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  AND  BERRIES  MOVED  TO  ALL  DESTINATIONS, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1956-64 


Truck  as  % 

Year  , 

of  Rail 

1956 

41.  7 

1958 

66.4  ' 

1960 

64. 1 

1962 

67.2 

1964 

57. 1 

SOURCE:  See  Table  6-20. 

Examination  of  Tables  6-20,  6-21,  and  6-22  suggests  that  the  relative 
balance  between  truck  and  rail  tonnage,  after  a truck  upsurge,  now  is  stabi-  . 
lizing  or  even  shifting  back  toward  the  rails,  at  least  for  interstate  traffic. 
Every  trend  on  each  of  the  three  tables  indicates  this  except  canned  goods  to 
the  area  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Mississippi  River.  This  does  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  truck  shipments  are  declining  or  will  decline  significantly  in 
an  absolute  sense.  Rather,  it  indicates  that  truck  shipments  are  not  diverting 
as  much  of  the  increased  total  traffic  as  formerly. 


Table  ^-23  shows  truck  tonnages  as  a per  cent  of  rail  tonnages  of  Wash- 
ington apples  to  all  destinations,  The  data  upon  which  this  table  is  based 
cover  an  estimated  95  per  cent  of  the  state's  commercial  apple  production. 
Again,  a rapid  relative  increase  in  trucking,  followed  by  a leveling-off  around 
i960,  is  apparent.  Railroad  shipments  still  dominate,  although  only  slightly 
so.  During  the  years  covered  by  this  table,  total  apple  shipments  increased 
by  about  15  per  cent  and  truck  shipments  by  105  per  cent,  while  rail  shipments 
declined  absolutely  by  some  18  per  cent. 


Table  6-23 

TRUCK  TONNAGE  AS  A PERCENTAGE  OF  RAIL  TONNAGE, 
WASHINGTON  APPLES  MOVED  TO  ALL  DESTINATIONS, 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1954-85  TO  1964-65 


Truck  as  °}o 

Year 

of  Rail 

1954-55 

36.4 

1956-57 

47.7 

1958-59 

63.7 

1960-61 

90.5 

1962-63 

93.4 

1964-65® 

92.  0 

^Preliminary  estimate. 

SOURCE;  Computed  from  data  supplied  by  Wenatchee  Valley  Traffic  Association.  See  text  for  explanation. 

According  to  a recent  study,  trucking  accounts  for  about  ten  per  cent  of 
grain  receipts  at  terminal  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  percen- 
tage remained  fairly  constant  (varying  only  between  9-  4 and  10.  6 per  cent) 
from  the  1958-59  through  the  1961-62  seasons.  Elevator  operators  and  pro- 
cessors cite  the  major  trucking  advantages  as  lower  rates  and  smaller  quan- 
tities, while  the  major  rail  advantages  are  transit  services  and  faster  hand- 
ling. Some  of  this  movement  is  handled  by  grain  merchandisers  themselves. 
The  for-hire  portion  usually  involves  a back-haul  in  which  the  trucker  does 
not  have  to  receive  a full-cost  rate  (grain,  like  other  agricultural  commo- 
dities, is  exempt  from  rate  regulation  when  moved  by  truck). 

Specific  data  regarding  Washington  truck  shipments  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood were  not  available  for  this  study.  Statistics  from  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  (formerly  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association),  how- 
ever, indicate  that  truck  and  barge  movements  of  lumber  from  Washington 
origins  to  domestic  destinations  amounted  to  about  34.  8 per  cent  of  rail  move- 
ments during  1964.  This  compares  with  3 1,  2 per  cent  in  1955  and  a high  of 
37.  7 per  cent  in  I960.  Although  the  data  as  available  could  not  be  segregated 
between  truck  and  barge  tonnage,  it  is  clear  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  An.  Analysis  of  Grain  Transportation 
in  the  Northwest. (Economic  Research  Service,  ERS  200,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  December,  1964). 
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modes,  or  both,  are  diverting  some  traffic  from  the  rails.  Informed  industry 
sources  estimate  that  truck  tonnage  movements  of  Washington  plywood  are  not 
more  than  around  ten  per  cent  of  rail  movements. 

Recurrent  or  continuing  rail  car  shortages,  and  other  sources  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  rail  service,  are  stimulating  experiments  in  truck  move- 
ments of  lumber  and  plywood.  Small  but  increasing  amounts  of  Washington 
lumber  and  plywood  are  now  moving  by  truck,  on  a back-haul  basis,  into  the 
Chicago  area  and  even  further  east.  Industry  sources  say  that  rates  for  these 
movements  are  slightly  higher  than  rail  rates,  but  that  offsetting  advantages  ' 
are  realized  through  mill  to  job-site  transport,  better  protection  of  shipments, 
and  faster  delivery.  Several  midwestern  or  southwestern  truck  carriers 
recently  have  been  investigating  the  possibility  of  expanding  their  operations 
into  the  Pacific  Northwest  based  upon  a lumber  and  plywood  back-haul.  Some 
individuals  in  the  lumber  and  plywood  industries  expert  that  these  and  other 
truck  movements  will  increase.  Even  if  this  is  so,  however,  it  probably  will 
be  some  time  before  such  operations  can  make  significant  dents  into  rail 
transcontinental  lumber  and  plywood  traffic. 

A survey  of  several  Washington  paper  and  paper  product  producers  which 
we  made  in  connection  with  this  study  reveals  that  truck  versus  rail  shipments 
vary  widely.  One  firm  reported  that  its  truck  shipments  amounted  to  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  rail  shipments,  while  another  reported  an  approximate 
70-30  balance  between  truck  and  rail.  Others  were  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  shipper  reporting  the  highest  percentage  of  truck  movement 
indicated  a belief,  however,  that  after  a gradual  truck  climb  an  apparent 
stability  now  has  been  reached  and  that  it  is  likely  that  the  truck  percentage 
will  decline  slightly  in  coming  years. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  in  Washington,  as  in  the  nation,  truck  trans- 
portation has  expanded  rapidly  both  absolutely  and  relatively  since  the  early 
1950's  (actually,  since  World  War  II).  Much  of  this  expansion  has  been  in 
traffic  which  otherwise  would  have  moved  by  rail,  and  has  been  in  high-grade 
commodities  which  product  high  freight  revenues.  All  segments  of  trucking, 
regulated  for-hire,  exempt  for-hire,  and  private,  have  shared  in  this  expan- 
sion. In  some  instances  cost  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  trucking,  especially  where  back-hauls  of  private  or  exempt  commodities 
have  been  available.  In  general,  however,  the  higher  quality  of  trucking 
services  has  been  most  important  to  shippers.  The  supply  of  these  services, 
of  course,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  advances  in  trucking  technology  and 
organization  and  by  the  provision  of  more  and  better  highways. 

The  available  evidence,  however,  suggests  that  the  greatest  expansion 
of  trucking  services,  at  least  on  longer  hauls,  is  in  the  past.  In  other  words, 
barring  unforeseen  and  unpredictable  developments,  trucks  now  have  obtained 
those  types  of  traffic  most  easily  diverted  from  other  modes.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  trucking  will  decline,  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 

In  fact,  it  probably  will  become  even  more  important  for  many  types  of  short- 
haul  and  small-lot  traffic,  and  no  doubt  will  penetrate  even  further  into  some 
areas  of  large-lot  and  long-haul  movement.  In  total,  however,  although  truck- 
ing may  be  expected  to  continue  to  grow  a little  faster  than  transportation  in 
general,  it  will  not  maintain  its  former  or  present  rate  of  increase.  Also,  it 
seems  likely  that  private  trucking  will  grow  faster  than  the  for-hire  variety. 
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Other  Forms  of  Freight  Traffic 


Oil  pipelines  and  air  carriers  are  the  two  remaining  primary  modes  of 
freight  transportation.  Secondary  modes,  such  as  freight  forwarding  and 
express  services,  and  various  other  allied  services,  complete  the  roster. 
These  modes  and  allied  services,  due  to  their  smaller  employment  impact  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  and  the  resource  limitations  of  this  study,  will  be 
considered  more  briefly  than  the  previously  discussed  modes. 

Oil  Pipeline  Traffic;  As  indicated  in  Table  6-3,  oil  pipelines  have  grown 
into  the  nation's  third  largest  mode  of  freight  transport  in  terms  of  ton  miles. 
Despite  this,  however,  pipeline  employment  has  decreased  substantially  during 
recent  years  (see  Table  6-1). 

The  oil  pipeline  network  is  made  up  of  gathering  lines  which  collect  oil 
in  the  field  and  carry  it  to  central  distribution  points,  crude  lines  which  pump 
the  unrefined  oil  to  refineries,  and  product  lines  which  distribute  the  refined 
products  from  refineries.  Only  the  latter  type  of  line  is  of  current  importance 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  its  employment  contribution  has  been  negligible 
(see  Table  6-2)i 

Pipeline  operations  are  very  capital  intensive,  and  highly  mechanized 
and  automated,  requiring  few  operatives.  The  average  ton-mile  cost  of  pipe- 
line movements  is  around  0.  3 cents,  much  lower  than  for  any  other  form  of 
transport  except  water,  and  even  competitive  with  water  in  some  cases. 

Rising  costs  in  other  modes  have  created  an  interest  in  moving  various  other 
products,  such  as  coal,  ore,  grain,  and  wood  chips,  by  pipeline  during  recent 
years.  Pulverized  coal,  suspended  in  water,  was  moved  successfully  in  an 
Ohio  commercial  operation  from  1957  to  1961,  and  chips  are  being  moved  by 
pipeline  in  a Canadian  operation. 

Due  to  the  pattern  of  the  state's  resources  and  production,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  pipeline  employment  will  become  of  significant  importance  in 
Washington  within  the  foreseeable  future.  Rather,  pipeline  operations  are 
more  likely  to  divert  tonnage  from  and  restrain  employment  increases  in  other 
modes. 

Air  F reight  T raffic ; Commercial  air  freight  transportation  has  grown 
rapidly  in  a relative  sense  since  its  World  War  II  origin  (see  Table  6-3).  It 
still  is  an  insignificant  part  of  the  nation's  freight  ton  mileage,  however,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  struggling  all-cargo  carriers  accounts  for  only  a 
small  part  of  airline  revenues. 

In  certificated  domestic  airline  operations,  scheduled  and  chartered, 
passengers  account  for  about  88  per  cent  of  the  industry's  transportation 
revenues,  as  contrasted  with  approximately  7.  5 per  cent  for  freight,  2.  5 per 
cent  for  mail,  a little  more  than  one  per  cent  for  express,  and  a little  less 
than  one  per  cent  for  excess  baggage.  In  international  operations  of  American 
carriers,  passenger  revenues  make  up  about  77.  5 per  cent  of  total  revenues, 
freight  about  11.  5 per  cent,  mail  a little  less  than  ten  per  cent,  and  excess 
baggage  charges  more  than  one  per  cent/  International  air  express  revenues 
are  a very  minor  part  of  one  per  cent. 


From  data  published  in  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Handbook  of  Airline 
Statistics,  1963  ed.  (Washington,  D.  C.  ; Superintendent  of  Documents.  Aoril. 
T964). 
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Domestic  air  freight  rates  of  certificated  carriers  averaged  more  than 
three  times  as  high  as  truck  rates  and  sixteen  times  as  high  as  rail  rates  per 
ton-mile  in  1962.  These  averages  can  be  misleading,  however.  Rates  are 
much  closer  together  on  the  types  of  traffic  actually  moving  by  air,  and  air- 
line, distances  (and  the  ton  mileage  for  equivalent  shipments)  usually  are 
smaller  than  by  rail  or  truck. 

The  airline  industry  faced  a serious  financial  problem  with  the  intro- 
duction of  jet  aircraft.  After  1961,  however,  its  outlook  improved  consider- 
ably. Profits  after  taxes  for  the  U.  S.  trunk  lines  as  a group  amounted  to 
around  10.  1 per  cent  on  investment  in  domestic  operations,  and  to  about 
11  per  cent  on  investment  including  foreign  operations,  during  1964.  The 
demonstrated  financial  health  of  this  segment  of  the  industry  has  led  tO- specu- 
lations that  decreased  rates  and  fares  may  soon  appear.  If  so,  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  even  more  traffic  will  be  diverted  to  airlines 
from  other  modes. 

Actually,  the  rate  gap  between  air  freight  and  other  modes  of  freight 
transport  has  decreased  consistently  and  substantially  since  the  1940's.  Al- 
though there  are  exceptions,  rates  of  other  modes  in  general  have  increased 
or  at  least  remained  stable  on  the  types  of  traffic  most  suitable  for  air  trans- 
port. The  rapidly  improving  technology  and  organization  of  the  younger  air 
freight  carriers,  however,  has  lowered  line-haul  costs  considerably.  If 
present  trends  continue,  air  freight  rates  will  be  comparable  to  trucking  rates 
for  a substantial  volume  of  traffic  within  the  next  decade.  It  is  not  likely, 
though,  that  air  freight  rates  will  decline  to  the  neighborhood  of  long-haul  rail 
or  domestic  water  carrier  rates,  or  to  ocean  carrier  rates  for  bulk  move- 
ments. Trucks  stand  to  lose  the  most  by  an  increase  in  air  freight.  Terminal 
handling  costs  and  delays,  which  are  being  recognized  and  overcorrie,  are  one 
of  the  principal  obstacles  confronting  air  freight  service. 

In  addition  to  lowered  costs,  airlines  have  benefitted  from  aggressive 
advertising  based  upon  the  "total  distribution  cost"  concept;  that  is,  fast 
transportation,  even  though  more  expensive,  may  reduce,  inventory  and  ware- 
housing costs  more  than  enough  to  offset  higher  freight  rates,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  better  customer  service.  These  factors,  plus  the  greatly 
increased  capacity,  availability,  frequency,  and  reliability  of  airline  services 
have  contributed  substantially  to  air  freight  growth.  Also,  interline  arrange- 
ments with  motor  carriers,  who  may  feed  traffic  into  airports  for  distances 
up  to  50  to  150  miles,  have  brought  air  freight  services  to  many  thousands  of 
communities  not  served  by  major  airports. 

Table  6-3  shows  that  the  airlines'  relative  share  of  U.  S.  freight  ton 
mileage  increased  ten-fold  between  1948  and  1964.  During  the  past  ten  years, 
their  absolute  ton  mileage  has  risen  from  about  0.  4 billion  to  1.  5 billion. 
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For  example,  see  "The  Small,  Small  Cloud,  " Forbes,  April  1,  1965, 
pp.  15-16,  and  "Will  CAB  Get  Tough  Now?"  Business  Week,  August  7,  1965, 
p.  34. 

3 8 

. See  Stanley  H.  Brewer,  Air  Cargo  --  The  Gold  is  in  the  Terminals 
(Management  Series  No.  5,  Seattle:  University  of  Washington,  College  of 

Business  Administration,  1962). 
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In  the  international  sphere,  a recent  report  points  out  that  air  freight 
exports  between  1962  and  1964  rose  by  53  per  cent  and  imports  by  3 1 per  cent, 
while  exports  and  imports  by  scheduled  ocean  liners  rose  only  by  five  per 
cent  and  two  per  cent  respectively  (air  tonnage,  however,  amounted  to  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  liner  tonnage).  Another  report  predicts  that 
overseas  air  freight  will  continue  to  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  domestic 
air  shipments,  and  that  its  revenues  will  eventually  be  as  large  as  overseas 
passenger  revenues.  This  has  particular  significance  for  Washington,  and 
especially  for  Seattle,  which  is  strategically  located  to  profit  from  an  increase 
in  international  air  cargoes.  ^ 


During  1963,  Washington  originated  approximately  1.  09  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  air  freight  tonnage,  0.  48  per  cent  of  the  express  tonnage,  and  2.  03 
per  cent  of  the  mail  tonnage.  Of  the  state's  total  originations,  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  International  Airport  accounted  for  86.  3 per  cent  of  the  freight,  69-  0 
per  cent  of  the  express,  and  87.  6 per  cent  of  the  mail.  The  state's  next 
leading  airport,  Spokane,  accounted  for  an  additional  8- .7  per  cent 
freight,  20.  0 per  cent  of  the  express,  and  8.  3 per  cent  of  the  mail.  Some 
perspective  on  the  overall  relative  size  of  Washington's  air  freight  mov^ent 
can  be  obtained  by  comparing  it  with  the  state's  volume  of  rail  traffic.  On  an 
"average"  day  in  1961,  the  state's  railroads  handled  64  per  cent  more  f^^eight 
tonnage  than  was  handled  by  its  airlines  during  the  entire  year  of  1964. 


Table  6-24  shows  the  tonnages  of  freight,  express,  and  mail  handled 
through  the  Seattle- Tacoma  International  Airport  from  1956  to  1964.  The 
total  volume  of  express  declined  between  these  two  years,  due  to  the  sizeable 
relative  decrease  in  outbound  tonnage  with  relatively  modest  inbound  increases 
Mail  volume  increased  substantially,  as  might  be  expected.  The  impact  of  the 
Seattle  World's  Fair  is  noticeable  in  the  1962  mail  volume.  Total  air  freight 
also  increased  substantially,  more  than  doubling  during  the  period  shown,  but 
inbound  increases  were  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  outbound. 

Alaska,  either  as  an  originator  or  a terminator,  accounts  for  36  per 
cent  of  the  Seattle- Tacoma  International  Airport's  freight,  followed  by  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  states  with  21  per  cent,  the  Midwest  with  19  per  cent,  and 
California  with  14  per  cent.  Other  states  and  foreign  countries  account  for 


^^Joseph  S.  Coyle,  "Just  What  the  Market  Ordered,  " Traffic  Manage- 
ment, July,  19.65,  p.  36. 

"^^Jack  M.  Slichter,  "Airlines  Boost  Spending  on  Handling  Facilities  as 
Air  Cargo  Ton-Mileage  Spirals  Upward,  " Traffic  World,  June  26,  1965, 

pp.  54-58. 

^^See  Stanley  H.  Brewer,  The  Competitive  Position  of  Seattle  and  Puget 
Sound  Ports  in  World  Trade  (Management  Series  No.  7,  Seattle:  University  of 

Washington,  College  of  Business  Administration,  1963),  pp.  26-33. 

^^Caiculated  from  data  published  in  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  Federal 

Aviation  Agency,  Airport  Activity  Statistics  of  Certified  Route  Carj-iers, 12^ 

Months  Ended  December  3 1,  1963  (Washington:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 

June,  1964 ). 

"^^Calculated  from  reported  air  and  rail  traffic  data. 
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Table  6-24 

AIRFREIGHT,  EXPRESS,  AND  MAIL,  INBOUND  AND  OUTBOUND, 
SEATTLE- TACOMA  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT,  SELECTED  YEARS,  1956-64 

( tons) 


Freight 

Express 

Mail 

Year 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

1956 

5,919 

10,211 

879 

1,  419 

4,  679 

4.  757 

1958 

6,460 

15, 062 

867 

528 

5,  831 

5,  761 

1960 

9,605 

11, 316 

1, 006 

660 

6,  918 

6,860 

1962 

14, 000 

14, 124 

1,  183 

693 

8,  559 

8,985 

1964 

17,680 

17,663 

1,  093 

719 

8-,  766 

7,839 

SOURCE:  Port  of  Seattle,  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport:  Report  on  Operatipps,  various  years. 


the  remainder.  Machinery  and  parts,  accounting  for  34  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage,  is  by  far  the  leading  traffic  item. 

Comparison  of  Table  6-24  and  of  Washington's  total  air  freight  traffic 
with  national  growth  patterns  clearly  indicates  that  in  proportion  to  popAi^lation 
the  state's  air  freight  growth  has  lagged  considerably  behind  that  of  the  nation. 
This  is  not  surprising  in  a state  with  production  heavily  reliant  upon  agricul- 
ture and  forestry.  It  may  be  expected  that  as  the  state's  economy  becomes 
more  diversified  and  more  industrialized  its  air  freight  traffic  will  grow 
somewhat  faster  tha^n  in  the  past  and  faster  than  that  of  the  nation  as  a whole 
for  a time. 

Intermodal  Coordination;  Intermodal  coordination  as  used  here  refers  to 
freight  line-haul  movement  by  more  than  ope  mode  of  carriage.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  had  authority  to  require  such  coordination  between 
rail  and  water  carriers  for  decades,  but  cannot  require  it  between  other 
modes. 

The  modern  era  of  coordination  got  under  way  during  the  early  1950's, 
with  the  beginning  of  present-day  piggyback  or  TOFC  (trailer-on-flatcar) 
movements.  Piggyback  combines  the  local  flexibility  of  trucks  with  the 
national  flexibility  and  line-haul  economies  of  railroads  into  a service  advan- 
tageous to  truck  and  rail  carriers  as  well  as  to  shippers  and  receivers.  In 
addition,  it  relieves  highway  traffic  congestion. 

Piggyback  grew  from  a movement  of  168,  000  carloads  in  1955  to  890,  000 
in  1964.  This  was  an  increase  of  some  430  per  cent,  as  compared  to  an 
increase  in  air  freight  ton  mileage  of  around  206  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  Piggyback  growth,  however,  although  still  increasing  rapidly, s eems 
to  be  leveling  off  more  than  air  freight  growth. 


44 

Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport 
and  its  Impact  upon  the  Economy  of  King  County,  n.  d. 

45 

Burton  N.  Behling,  A Review  of  Railroad  Operations  in  1964  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Association  of  American  Railroads,  1965). 
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Washington  had  not  shared  as  fully  in  piggyback  transportation  as  it 
might  have,  and  as  it  no  doubt  will  in  future  years.  This  appears  largely  to 
be  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  major  rail  lines  directly  serving  the  state  to 
enter  into  piggyback  arrangements  with  motor  carriers;  instead,  they  seem 
to  prefer  the  various  "all- rail"  piggyback  plans.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  this  attitude  will  endure  indefinitely,  however. 

The  Puget  Sound  area  is  well  located  for  participation  in  various  types 
of  "fishyback"  operations,  involving  the  movement  of  trailers  or  rail  cars  on 
barges  or  specialized  vessels.  This  type  of  movement  is  peculiarly  well 
a.dapted  to  the  Alaskan  trade  and  to  some  types  of  coastwise  and  inter  coastal 
traffic.  Although  small  at  present,  it  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  grow 
moderately. 

The  recent  interest  and  developments  in  freight  containerization  has 
increased  the  possibilities  and  the  likelihood  for  more  intermodal  coordina- 
tion between  rail,  motor,  water,  and  air  carriers.  Although  numerous  techno- 
logical and  operational  problems  remain  to  be  solved,  the  principal  obstacles 
to  its  further  development  are  institutional.  It  is  inconceivable  that  institu- 
tional barriers  to  transport  efficiency  can  long  endure  in  a profit-motivated 
economy.  Intermodal  coordination,  with  or  without  common  ownership  of  the 
different  modes,  is  destined  to  grow. 

Allied  Freight  Services;  Services  directly  related  to  freight  transporta- 
tion include  such  activities  as  surface,  air,  and  ocean  freight  forwarding, 
express  services,  public  warehousing,  transportation  brokerage,  equipment 
rentals,  terminal  and  maintenance  installations,  purveyors  of  supplies  and 
services,  and  the  like.  Altogether,  this  group  accounts  for  around  15  per  cent 
of  Washington's  employment  in  the  transportation  and  allied  services  category 
(see  Table  6-2). 

This,  of  course,  does  not  include  those  persons  engaged  full-time  in 
transportation  work  for  government,  trade  associations  or  cooperatives,  civic 
organizations,  industrial  or  commercial  firms,  or  those  fully  engaged  in 
catering  to  various  other  needs  of  transportation  (as  equipment  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  highway  construction  and  service  station  employees,  etc.  ).  If 
this  latter  group  were  included,  transportation  and  "related  employment" 
figures  would  be  increased  by  at  least  around  300  per  cent.  ^7 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  "allied  freight  services"  cannot  be 
expected  to  fluctuate  directly  with  the  volume  of  freight  moved.  Although^ 
volume  has  some  influence,  how  the  freight  moves  and  broad  distribution 
patterns  are  more  influential.  For  example,  surface  freight  forwarding  may 
be  expected  to  increase  as  rail  and  truck  carriers  discontinue  handling  or 
increase  rates  on  small-lot  shipments.  Public  warehousing  is  significantly 
affected  by  local  inventory  maintenance  policies  of  out-of-state  firms. 


^Strong  evidence  supporting  this  statement  is  found  in  Gerald  Burr 
Halverson,  Trailer  on  Flatcar  Policies  of  Rail  and  Motor  Common  Carriers 
Serving  Oregon  and  Washington,  an  unpublished  Master's  thesis  presented  to 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  December,  1964. 
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Based  upon  U-  S.  employment  figures  for  transportation  and  related 
industries  published  in  Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 
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Maintenance,  supply,  and  service  needs  of  the  various  modes  of  carriage  are 
quite  different. 

The  above  described  allied  services,  however,  are  as  essential  to  the 
transportation  process  as  is  the  line-haul  movement  itself.  Further,  those 
such  personalized  functions  are  not  as  susceptible  to  replacement 
by  automation  or  improved  technology  as  are  some  other  transportation 
occupations.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  "allied  freight  ser- 
vices" will  continue  to  account  for  a substantial  percentage  of  total  transporta- 
tion employment  in  Washington  as  elsewhere. 


Passenger  Traffic  Patterns  and  Trends 

Americans  spend  about  one-fourth  more  on  transporting  themselves 
than  on  transporting  their  goods.  The  Transportation  Association  of  America 
estimated  the  nation's  total  1963  passenger  traffic  expenditure  for  intercity, 
international,  and  local  ^nsport  at  $64.  7 billion,  or  about  11.  1 per  cent  |of 
Gross  National  Product.  The  proportion  of  GNP  spent  on  passenger  trans- 
port has  fluctuated  between  10.  4 per  cent  and  11.2  per  cent  for  the  past 
several  years.  * 

Computations  based  upon  the  TAA  data  show  that  88.  1 per  cent  of  the 
nation's  1963  passenger  bill  was  spent  for  private  transport.  About  98.  3 per 
cent  of  this  private  transport  expenditure  (more  than  $56  billion)  was  for 
automobile  transport,  with  the  remainder  going  into  private  air  carriage. 

The  more  than  $7.  7 billion  for-hire  transport  expenditure  was  divided 
into  intercity  transport,  which  accounted  for  48  per  cent  of  the  total,  local 
transport,  37.  5 per  cent,  and  international  transport,  14.  5 per  cent.  Air 
carriage  accounted  for  72  per  cent  and  water  carriage  for  28  per  cent  of  the 
international  expenditure.  In  intercity  for-hire  transport,  air  carriers 
received  69.  2 per  cent  of  the  total  revenues,  busses  17  per  cent,  railroads 
13.  4 per  cent,  and  w'ater  carriers  about  0.  4 per  cent. 

Based  upon  the  number  of  reported  employees  engaged  in  intercity  bus, 
taxi  and  other  local  transit  services,  plus  an  allocation  of  air  and  water 
employees  proportionate  to  the  revenues  attributable  to  the  passenger  services 
of  these  modes,  and  an  allocation  of  railroad  employees  proportionate  to  rail- 
road expense  allocation  between  freight  and  passenger  services,  it  is  possible 
to  make  at  least  a rough  division  of  for-hire  transport  employment  between 
freight  and  passenger  carriage,  and  further,  between  intercity  and  local 
passenger  carriage.  Using  such  assumptions  and  data,  we  estimate  that  about 
20.  7 per  cent  of  national  for-hire  transport  employment  and  20.  2 per  cent  of 
Washington  for-hire  transport  employment  is  attributable  to  passenger 
carriage.  Further,  on  the  national  scene,  local  transport  accounts  for  about 
45.  5 per  cent  of  for-hire  passenger  employment,  but  only  for  about  37.  5 per 
cent  in  Washington.  These  estimates  are  not  precise,  of  course,  but  they 
probably  reflect  the  described  relationships  fairly  well. 

I 

I ...... 
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Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 
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Intercity  Passenger  Traffic 

Intercity  passenger  mileage  (one  passenger  for  one  mile)  amounted  to 
about  875  billion  in  1964.  Between  1950  and  1964,  while  GNP  (in  constant 
dollars)  increased  by  a little  less  than  64  per  cent  and  population  by  approxi- 
mately 26.  3 per  cent,  intercity  passenger  mileage  increased  by  almost  85  per 
cent,  and  intercity  automobile  passenger  mileage  by  more  than  87.  1 per 
cent.  '^9 

Xhe  1963  Census  of  Transportation  provides  a considerable  amount  of 
information  about  American  intercity  travel  patterns.  50  About  61  per  cent  of 
all  trips  (overnight,  or  100  or  more  miles  from  home)  are  for  pleasure, 
including  visiting.  Another  21  per  cent  are  for  business,  and  18  per  cent  are 
for  personal  or  family  reasons. 

Automobiles  moved  89  per  cent  of  the  1963  travelers  (94  per  cent  of 
those  traveling  less  than  50  miles  and  61  per  cent  of  those  going  more  than 
500  miles).  Commercial  air  carriage  accounted  for  four  per  cent,  bus  for 
three  per  cent,  and  rail  for  two  per  cent.  Another  two  per  cent  moved  by 
other  means,  such  as  private  air  transport,  water,  or  a combination  of 
modes.  Air  transport  accounted  for  16  per  cent  and  water  transport  for  14 
per  cent  of  travelers  going  outside  the  United  States.  Persons  in  the  western 
region  (Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  westward)  did  more 
intra- regional  travel,  89  per  cent  of  their  total  trips,  than  did  residents  of 
the  northeastern,  north  central,  and  southern  regions. 

The  Census  data  reveal  a positive  relationship  between  family  income 
and  the  amount  of  travel.  Also,  definite  relationships  are  apparent  between 
income  level  and  mode  of  travel.  The  greatest  relative  concentratipn  of  auto- 
mobile travel  occurs  in  the  family  income  range  of  $5,  000  to  $10,  000,  while 
air  travel  is  more  concentrated  among  those  families  with  incomes  of 
$10,  000  and  up.  Air  travel  increases  steadily  as  incomes  increase,  bus 
travel  decreases  steadily,  and  auto  travel  first  moves  up  until  the  $5.,  000  to 
$10,  000  bracket  is  reached  then  declines  again.  There  is  less  variation  by 

income  level  in  rail  travel  than  in  any  other  mode. 

/ 

Table  6-25  shows  how  the  875  billion  1964  passenger  mileage  and  the 
473  billion  for  1950  was  divided  between  private  automobiles  and  public  car- 
riers, and  how  the  public  portion  was  distributed  between  the  various  modes. 
In  absolute  terms  during  this  period,  automobile  passenger  miles  increased 
by  87.  1 per  cent,  air  by  387.  1 per  cent,  and  water  by  130.  7 per  cent.  Bus 
passenger  miles  were  virtually  the  same  in  1964  as  in  1950,  although  there 
were  increases  from  1950  through  1953,  decreases  between  1954  and  1961, 
-and  increases  from  I96I  to  1964.  Railroad  passenger  mileage  decreased  by 
43.  4 per  cent.  It  is  clear  that  private  automobile  traffic  has-  been  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  for-hire  passenger  traffic,  and  that  air  carriage  has  cut 
deeply  into  rail  traffic. 


"^^Calculations  based  upon  data  published  in  Transportation  Facts  and 
Trends,  1965. 
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U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  1963  Census  of  Transportation,  Passenger 
Transportation  Survey;  National  Travel,  Advance  Report,  November,  1964. 
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Tj^ble  6 "25 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INTERCITY  PASSENGER  MILEAGE 
ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  VARIOUS  MODES  OF  TRANSPORT,  1950  AND  1964 


1950 

1964 

Private  automobile 

85.8 

89.3 

For-hire  carriers 

14.2 

10.7 

100.0 

100.  0 

Relative  for-hire  shares: 

Air 

15.2 

52.3 

Bus 

34.1 

24.2 

Rail 

50.4 

18.4 

Water 

0.3 

3.8 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  data  in  Transportation  Facts  and  Trends.  1965. 


Private  automobile  ownership  in  the  nation  increased  by  about  38.  4 per 
cent  between  1950  and  1962.  This  increase  was  about  65  per  cent  greater 
than  the  increase  in  population,  and  about  77  per  cent  as  large  as  the  increase 
in  GNP  during  the  same  period. 

Automobile  registration  in  the  state  of  Washington,  however,  increased 
by  68.  7 per  cent  from  1950  to  1964,  or  almost  58  per  cent  between  1950  and 
1962.  That  is,  Washington's  rate  of  auto  registration  growth  was  almost 
92  per  cent  faster  than  the  national  rate,  and  about  312  per  cent  of  the  rate  of 
the  state's  population  growth.  Washington's  1964  auto  registration,  approxi- 
mately 1,  254,  800,  was  the  equivalent  of  one  automobile  for  every  2.  4 
inhabitants,  compared  with  one  auto  for  every  2.  9 inhabitants  in  the  country 
as  a whole. 

The  nation's  railroads  in  1964  received  about  5.  9 per  cent  of  their  total  ‘ 
operating  revenues  from  passenger  service,  and  showed  a loss  on  passenger 
operations  (according  to  ICC  accounting  rules)  of  around  $410  million,  or  an 
amount  equivalent  to  almost  59  per  cent  of  their  net  profits, 

As  indicated  above,  railroads'  relative  share  of  for-hire  intercity 
passenger  traffic  has  declined  substantially  during  recent  years.  Actually, 
rail  passenger  mileage,  with  the  exception  of  1951,  has  declined  every  year 
since  1944.  This  is  not  an  entirely  new  phenomenon,  however,  as  rail  pas- 
senger mileage  also  declined  every  year  from  1923  to  1934. 


Based  upon  data  from  Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 

52_  , 

Based  upon  data  from  State  of  Washington,  Department  of  Licenses, 
Motor  Vehicle  Division. 

53 

_ From  data  in  Association  of  American  Railroads,  Yearbook  of  Rail- 
road  Facts,  1965. 

54  . . 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Railroad  Transportation;  A 
Statistical  Record,  1921t1963,  April,  1965.  — — 
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The*  r^iilroad  passenger  trailic^  decline  has  been  reflected  in  decreased 
rail  passenger  facilities- -or  vice  vers^^  For  example,  between  1950  and 
1963,  rail  route  mileage  operated  in  passenger  service  decreased  by  42.  7 per 
cent,  to  84,  744  miles  (during  the  same  period,  airline  passenger  route 
mileage  increased  36  per  cent,  to  105,  I96  miles). 

Further,  according  to  Association  ojf  American  Railroads  data,  pas- 
senger train  cars  decreased  by  46.  6 per  cent,  and  passenger  train  car  miles 
by  45  per  cent,  betWfeen  1950  and  1964.  56  The  number  of  passengers  carried, 
including  commuters,  decreased  by  35i  6^er  cent  during  the  same  period,  to 
a 1964  figure  of  313  million.  Commuter  traffic  accounted  for  23  per  cent  of 
all  railroad  passen«ger  miles  in  1964,  as  compared  to  only  15.  7 per  cent  in 
1950,  or,  stated  differently,  while  non-commuter  passenger  miles  have 
declined  more  than  43  per  cent  since  1950,  commuter  passenger  miles  have 
declined  only  by  about  15.  7 per  cent. 


The  three  major  railroads  providing  direct  pas sengeri^se rvice  to  Wash- 
ington (Great  Northern;  Northern  Pacific;  and  Spokane,  Portland,  and  Seattle), 
however,  present  a picture  somewhat  different  from  the  national  average. 

Their  combined  passenger  revenues  were  only  3.  6 per  cent  of  total  1963 
revenues  (down  from  4.  4 in  1950),  and  their  passenger  business  has  declined 
less  than  that  of  railroads  as  a whole.  Between  1950  and  1963,  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  these  railroads  decreased  31  per  cent.  Passenger 
revenues,  however,  decreased  only  by  6.  5 per  cent,  and  passenger  miles  only 
by  4.  2 per  cent.  Actually,  two  of  these  three  railroads  had  higher  passenger 
miles  and  higher  passenger  revenues  in  1963  than  in  1950.  According  to  data 
furnished  by  the  Washington  Railroad  Association,  though,  rail  passengers 
carried  within,  from,  or  to  the  state  of  Washington  decreased  from  a little 
more  than  1.  6 million  in  1955  to  a little  more  than  one  million  in  1964. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  enplaned  in  Washington's  scheduled 
airline  service  in  1963  was  1,  015,  385,  or  approximately  1.  51  per  cent  of 
continental  United  States  enplanements.  58  Of  these,  about  69-  3 per  cent  were 
enplaned  at  Seattle- Tacoma  International  Airport  and  15  per  cent  at  Spokane. 

Inbound  passengers  at  Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport  totaled 
1,  009,  000  in  1964,  and  outbound  995,. 000.  The  total  number  handled,  inbound 


55 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics 
and  Statistics,  Transport  Economics,  November,  1964. 

56 

Yearbook  of  Railroad  Facts,  1965. 


Based  upon  the  author's  computations  from  data  published  in  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics, 
Sixty-Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States 
for  the  Year  Ended  TDecember  31,  1950;  and  Seventy-Seventh  Annual  Report  on 
Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States  for  the  Year  Ended  December  31, 
1963. 

58 

Civil. Aeronautics  Board  and  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Airport 
Activity  Statistics  of  Certified  Route  Air  Carriers,  12  Months  Ended  Decem- 
ber  3 1,  1963,  June,  1964. 


and  outbound,  increased  by  about  269  per  cent  between  1950  and  1964. 

(As  noted  above,  U.  S.  air  passenger  mileage  increased  by  387  per  cent  during 
this  same  period.  ) 

Based  upon  the  average  length  of  journey  and  the  average  charges  per 
passenger  mile  by  the  various  for-hire  mpdes,  it  is  clear  that  each  mode 
serves,  in  part  at  least,  a different  travel  market.  The  average  trip  by 
scheduled  domestic  air  carriage  in  1963  was  602  miles,  as  compared  to  456 
miles  by  first-class  rail,  108  miles  by  rail  coach  (excluding  commuters), 
and  86  miles  by  class  I intercity  bus.  oO  The  average  1963  passenger  mile 
charge  for  first-class  air  travel  was  about  7.  2 cents,  for  air  coach  5.  6 cents, 
for  all  rail  service  except  commutation  3.  2 cents,  and  for  bus  travel  2.  7 
cents.  The  most  competitive  services  would  seem  to  be  air  versus  first- 
class  rail  and  bus  versus  rail  coach.  Also,  at  least  to  the  author,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a place  for  all  these  services  in  Washington  and  in  the  nation. 


Local  Passenger  Traffic 

Wr 

The  automobile  has  had  the  same  kind  of  impact  upon  local  as  upon  inter- 
city  passenger  transport.  More  than  one  half  of  the  people  entering  or  leaving 
large  metropolitan  areas  travel  by  auto.  Although  local  automobile  travel 
usually  is  considerably  more  costly  than  for-hire  mass  transport  to  individ- 
uals and  to  the  public  which  must  provide  ways  and  other  facilities  for  this 
traffic,  the  growth  of  suburban  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  fringes, 
plus  the  greater  flexibility  and  degree  of  choice  associated  with  individualized' 
as  opposed  to  mass  transportation,  make  it  likely  that  the  automobile  trend 
will  not  be  reversed.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  during  the 
next  two  decades  in  those  areas  choking  on  automobile  traffic  is  that  the  trend 
can  be  slowed  down  and  that  a considerable  amount  of  this  traffic  can  be 
expedited  and  diverted  by  strategically  placed  high-speed  traffic  routes  and 
interchanges.  One  recent  study  predicts  that  urban  motor  vehicle  travel  miles 
will  increase  135  per  cent  from  I960  to  1980. 
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, Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  Seattle-Tacoma  Inter- 

national  Airport:  Report  on  Operations,  various  year s7  ~~  ~ 
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Transport  Economics,  February,  1965. 
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Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 
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See  Dudley  F.  Pegrum,  Transportation:  Economics  and  Public 
Policy  (Homewood,  111.  : Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1963),  pp.  514-19. 

concise  discussion  of  this,  see  Mark  Reinsberg,  Growth  and 
_hange  in  Metropolitan  Areas  and  Their  Relation  to  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
— A Research  Summary  (Evanston,  111.  : Northwestern  University,  The 
Transportation  Center,  1^1),  pp.  7-23. 
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Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  Highway  Economics  Research 
Committee,  Urban  Transportation  Issues  and  Trends.  A presentation  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  on  June  26,  1963. 


According  to  a recent  report,  41  private  and  public  organizations, 
excliiding  ta:sdcab  companies,  opers^t^  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,  000  local for- 
hire  passenger  transportation  vehicles  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Around 
60  per  cent  of  these  vehicles  are  operated  in  Seattle.  We  were  unable  to 


obtain  much  information  concerni ng  the  patronage  of  most  of  these  organiza- 
tions. From  the  relatively  small  number  of  for-hire  vehicles  in  most  areas 
of  the  state,  however,  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  local  transportation 
employees  and  the  large  number  of  automobiles  (see  above),  it  is  obvious  that 
private  automobiles  are  the  mainstay  of  local  transportation  in  the  state  in 
general.  The  relatively  light  existing  and  projected  population  densities 
(presently  about  45  persons  per  square  mile  for  the  state  as  a whole,  and  20 
per  square  mile  in  eastern  Washington)  suggest  that  this  reliance  upon  the 
automobile  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time. 

It  is  only  in  the  area  adjacent  to  Puget  Sound,  extending  from  Everett 
to  Tacoma,  that  serious  automobile  traffic  congestion  has  occured  or  is 
likely  to  occur  during  the  next  two  decades.  The  four  counties  concerned, 
Kingi  Kitsap,  Pierce,  and  Snohomish,  have  a population  density  of  257  per 
square  mile,  and  contain  more  than  one  half  of  the  state’s  population.  King 
County  alone  has  one  third  of  Washington’ s population  and  a density  of  470 
persons  per  square  mile.  Even  these  figures  do  not  accurately  picture  the 
population  concentration,  as  large  areas  of  these  counties  are  in  national 
forests  or  other  thinly  populated  districts. 

Even  in  this  congested  metropolitan  area,  however,  reliance  upon 
private  automobiles  has  increased  tremendously  since  the  immediate  post- 
World  War  II  period.  F erry  traffic  increased  only  by  about  5.  2 per  cent  be- 
tween 1954  and  1963.  67  The  Puget  Sound  Regional  T ransportation  Study  staff 


found  that  while  population  in  the  Seattle  area  increased  by  36  per  cent  be- 
tween 1946  and  1961,  private  vehicle  ownership  increased  by  116  per  cent  and 
the  total  trips  made  by  all  modes  increased  by  76  per  cent.  Transit  trips, 
though,  declined  by  55  per  cent  while  private  vehicle  trips  increased  by  149 
per  cent.  Or,  stated  another  way,  transit  trips  declined  from  30.  3 per  cent 
of  total  trips  in  1946  to  7.  3 per  cent  in  1961.  A similar  situation  was  found 
in  the  Tacoma  area,  where  transit  trips  actually  declined  relatively  more  than 
in  the  Seattle  area.  Further,  this  study  group  projects  that  household 
automobile  ownership  within  the  geographic  area  covered  by  its  study  will 
increase  by  122  per  cent  between  196  1 and  1985. 


1965  Metropolitan  Management,  Transportation,  and  Planning 
Directory  (Wheaton,  111.  , Hitchcock  Publishing  Co.  , 1964). 

1964  estimates  from  Seattle  Area  Industrial  Council,  Our  Growing 
Market;  Population  Trends  inthe  State  of  Washington,  Seattle,  December,  1964. 
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op.  cit. 


Based  upon  figures  in  Depa 


rtment  of  the  Army, 


Corps  of  Engineers, 


Puget  Sound  Regional  T ransportation  Study,  Comparisons  of  Previous 
Seattle  and  Tacoma  Origin  and  Destination  Surveys  with  1961  PSRTS  Data^ 
Staff  Report  No.  3 (Revised),  by  John  R.  Walker  and  Gary  R.  Cowan,  March 
20,  1964. 
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Puget  Sound  Regional  Transportation  Study,  1985  Forecasts  of  Trucks 
and  Passenger  Vehicles  owned  at  Households,  Staff  Report  No.  9,  by  Gary  R. 
Cowan  and  John  R.  Walker,  April  23,  1964. 
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The  Puget  Sound  Regional  Study  has  devoted  almost  four  years  to  a study 
of  the  future  local  transportation  needs  of  the  Everett-to- Tacoma  area.  Its 
final  report  and  recommendations,  scheduled  for  late  summer  or  early  fall, 

1965,  release,  were  not  available  for  the  present  study.  From  late  press 
reports  and  other  sources,  however,  it  appears  that  the  final  report  will  in- 
clude, among  other  features,  recommendatidlhs  for  additional  bridges  and  free- 
way extensions,  and  for  expanded  and  integrated  bus  service,  including  more 
express  busses.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  final  report  will  make  suggestions 
concerning  a subway  or  monorail  rapid  transit  system  for  the  Seattle  area. 

Such  recommendations,  if  adopted,  are  not  likely  to  bring  any  great  increase 
in  local  transportation  employment. 

If  the  Study's  recommendations  are  as  indicated  above,  and  if  they  are 
followed,  the  result  will  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an  accomodation  to  the 
existence  of  private  auto  passenger  traffic  than  an  attempt  to  reduce  it  sub- 
stantially. Probably  this  is  the  most  realistic  approach.  Increasing  population, 
leisure,  and  affluence  seem  to  assure  increasing  automobile  use.  The  public 
interest,  perhaps,  is  best  served  by  providing  a reasonably  adequate  for-hire 
passenger  service  for  those  who  cannot  use  or  choose  not  to  use  private  auto- 
mobiles, while  at  the  same  time  expediting  traffic  flow  and  relieving  congestion 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  larger  number  which  prefers  the  mobility  and 
flexibility  of  individualized  passenger  transport. 


Summa  r y 

Substitution  of  private  automobiles  for  for-hire  passenger  transportation, 
both  intercity  and  local,  has  been  a striking  characteristic  of  the  past  few 
decades.  This  has  had  a pronounced  effect  upon  the  profitability,  availability, 
and  quality  of  for-hire  passenger  services,  and  upon  employment  in  these 
services. 

Residents  of  the  state  of  Washington  during  recent  years  apparently  have 
relied  more  upon  automobiles  for  intercity  and  local  passenger  transport  than 
have  residents  in  the  nation  as  a whole.  Washington  auto  ownership  on  a per 
capita  basis  is  higher,  and  has  shown  a more  rapid  relative  growth,  than 
national  ownership  and  growth.  Correspondingly,  it  appears  that  employment 
in  for-hire  intercity  passenger  transport  is  slightly  less,  and  in  local  passenger 
transport  considerably  less,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in  the  nation. 
Population  and  other  projections  do  not  indicate  that  this  situation  will  change 
significantly  within  the  next  several  years. 

Another  striking  recent  development  has  been  the  growth  of  intercity  air 
passenger  transport  at  the  expense  of  railroad  travel.  Apparently  Washington 
is  near,  or  only  slightly  behind,  the  national  level  in  the  use  of  this  newer 
passenger  mode.  Major  railroads  serving  the  state,  however,  have  not  been 
harmed  as  much  by  air  passenger  travel  as  have  the  nation's  railroads  in 
general.  A smaller  proportion  of  the  operating  revenues  of  these  rail  lines 
comes  from  passengef  service  and  their  passenger  mileage  and  revenues  have 
declined  less  than  the  national  average. 


Future  Traffic  and  Employment  Trends 

The  existing  Washington  and  related  United  States  transportation  pattern 
and  its  trends  during  recent  years  have  been  explored  in  some  detail  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  appropriate  now,  therefore,  to  look  into  the  future.  In  doing 
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this,  one  must  assume  in  general  that  distribution,  technological,  and  other 
pertinent  trends  will  continue  to  evolve  as  they  have  during  the  recent  past* 
Although  prediction  must  include  judgment  and  whatever  modifying  information 
an  analyst  has  available,  completely  unforeseeable  events  cannot  be  predicted 
by  any  method  other  than  crystal  gazing. 

As  a beginning  we  assume  that  population  in  the  United  States  will  be 
about  38  per  cent  greater  in  1985  than  in  1964  (based  upon  a U*  S*  Census 
Bureau  estimate  of  a population  of  approximately  265.  6 million  by  the  later 
year).  It  is  also  assumed,  based  upon  a study  by  Washington  State  Census 
Board  personnel,  that  Washington's  population  will  increase  by  13  per  cent  bver 
the  1964  level  by  1970,  24  per  cent  by  1975,  37  per  cent  by  1980,  and  by  50  per 
cent  by  1985. 


Further,  baaed  upon  our  projections  of  recent  growth  rates  and  compari- 
son with  various  other  projections,  we  assume  that  the  nation's  GNP  will  be 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  1964  level  by  1970  (in  constant  dollars),  5Q  per  cent 
higher  by  1975,  80  per  cent  higher  by  1980,  and  117  per  cent  higher  by  1985. 
Liastly,  we  assume  that  average  income  growth  in  Washington  will  be  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  national  percentage  growth. 

Although  they  have  certain  weaknesses,  ton  miles  and  passenger  miles 
are  easily  understandable,  useful,  and  commonly  used  measures  of  transport 
output  in  a relatively  closed  transport  system  such  as  the  domestic  system  of 
the  United  States.  These  measures  will  be  used,  therefore,  in  projecting 
national  transport  growth  as  a basis  for  predicting  Washington's  transport 
output  growth. 

I 

Ton  miles  and  passenger  miles  in  measuring  output  changes  for  a parti- 
cular state,  however,  are  of  limited  usefulness.  A state's  traffic  consists  of 
movements  originating  within  the  state  which  may  be  terminated  either  inside 
or  outside  its  boundaries,  and  conversely,  of  terminating  movements  which 
may  or  may  not  have  originated  within  the  state.  Furthermore,  reliable  data 
showing  total  ton  mileage  or  passenger  individuaT states  for  parti- 

cular years  are  not  available.  An  analyst  using  these  concepts  for  pxedictm^ 
for  a single  state  is  in  the  position  of  projecting  changes  in  an  unknown  quantity 
of  an  undefinable  output. 

In  projecting  intercity  freight  and  passenger  traffic  growth  for  Wash- 
ington, therefore,  we  use  "Washington-connected"  ton  miles  and  passenger 
miles  as  units  of  output  measurement.  Washington-connected  refers  to  move- 
ments which  originate,  terminate,  or  both,  within  the  state.  These  concepts, 
perhaps,  are  not  completely  satisfactory,  but  they  are  at  least  definable. 

Their  employment  effects,  of  course,  may  vary  depending  upon  the  proportions 
of  intra- state  to  interstate  traffic  and  originating  to  terminating  movements. 

In  using  these  output  concepts,  projected  Washington  changes  are  expressed  as 
percentages  above  their  probable  1964  levels. 


See  population  projections,  B-sSeries,  in  Chapter  2. 

71  . . 

This  is  consistent  with  the  Washington  personal  income  projection 
selected  in  Chapter  2. 


m 


Ton  mileage  means  little  in  ocean  freight,  of  course.  In  projecting 
changes  in  ocean  traffic,  therefore,  "tonnage  handled,  " including  both  foreign 
and  domestic  inbound  and  outbound,  will  be  used  as  a measure  of  output. 


Freight  Traffic  Projections 

Intercity  Freight;  According  to  the  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica data  discussed  above,  1964  U.  S.  intercity  ton  mileage  amounted  to  1,  557 
billion.  By  projecting  recent  ton  mileage  growth  trends,  and  their  relation- 
ships to  past  and  projected  population  and  GNP  growth,  we  estimate  that  U.  S. 
ton  mileage  totals  will  grow  to  1,  706  billion  in  1970,  1,  831  billion  in  1975, 

1,  962  biiiion  in  1980,  and  2,  086  billion  in  1985.  This  we  feel  is  a straight- 
forward, reasonable,  and  fairly  conservative  projection.  As  a comparison. 
Resources  for  the  Future  (see  footnote  12)  has  made  a "low"  estimate  of 
1,  854  billion  for  1980. 

The  relative  shares  of  total  intercity  ton  mileage  going  to  each  mode  of 
carriage  was  projected  by  an  "added  traffic"  method.  That  is,  from  a base 
year  the  amount  of  additional  total  ton  mileage  g'oing  to  each  mode  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  period  1954  to  1964  (see  Table  6-26).  This  was  reduced  to  modal 
percentages,  and  these  percentage  trends  for  the  past  six  years  (ten  years  for 
air  freight)  were  extended  to  1985.  Then,  the  projected  added  traffic  for  1970 
over  1964  was  divided  between  modes  according  to  each  mode's  1970  percen- 
tage extension  and  added  to  the  1964  traffic  for  each  particular  mode  to  deter- 
mine the  mode's  total  1970  ton  mileage.  Projected  added  traffic  for  1975  over 
1970,  using  the  1975  percentage  extension  for  each  mode,  was  added  to  that 
mode's  1970  projection,  and  so  on  for  1980  and  1985.  This  method,  although 
cumbersome,  gave  results  more  in  accord  with  our  expectations  (or  intuition) 
than  did  any  of  several  other  methods  of  projection  used. 

Table  6-27  shows  our  estimated  total  U.  S.  intercity  ton  mileages,  and 
the  estimated  amounts  and  percentage  shares  of  each  mode,  by  five-year 
periods  from  1970  to  1985.  Again,  a comparison  with  Resources  for  the 
Future  modal  estimates  for  1980  is  appropriate.  Our  railroad  share  is  very 
close  to  the  mediu;]0vra|Jlr.Qad-^^  of  that  group  (912  billion),  our  truck 

and  pipeline  estirhat'es  are  slightly  below  their  low  estimate  (526  and  331 
billion,  respectively),  our  water  estimate  is  slightly  higher  than  their  low 
estimate  (322  versus  306),  and  our  air  estimate  is  between  their  medium 
estimate  of  2.  7 and  their  high  estimate  of  4.  2 billion.  We  believe  that  this 
projection  is  as  reasonable  as  any  other  that  would  purport  to  show  total  U.  S. 
intercity  freight  ton  mileage  and  its  intermodal  distribution  for  a 20-year 
period. 

There  is  no  reason  at  this  point  in  time  to  expect  that  Washington 
connected  ton  mileage  relative  modal  shares  will  differ  significantly  from 
national  shares  over  the  next  20  years.  Because  of  its  projected  more  rapid 
population  growth,  however,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  total  Washington- 
connected  ton  mileage  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  national  ton  mileage. 

By  applying  an  increase  factor, equivalent  to  the  anticipated  difference  between 
national  and  Washington  population  growth  (38  per  cent  versus  50  per  cent  for 
1985,  for  example)  to  the  projected  U.  S.  percentage  growth  rate  for  each 
mode,  one  can  arrive  at  the  projected  percentage  increases  over  1964  in 
Washington- connected  ton  mileage  carried  by  each  mode  during  various  future 
years.  The  results  of  such  a calculation  are  shown  in  Table  6-28. 
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Table  6-2t3 


AMOUNT  OF  U.S.  FREIGHT  TON  MILEAGE  INCREASE 
AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  INCREASE  CARRIED  BY  VARIOUS  MODES,  SELECTED  YEARS 


Increase 

over  1954 

(billion  ton 

% Increase  over  1954  by 

Year 

miles) 

Rail 

Truck 

Pipeline 

Water 

Air 

1956 

233 

42.5 

15.5 

21.5 

19.7 

0.  04 

1958 

93 

2.1 

47.3 

34.4 

16.1 

0.34 

1960 

205 

10.  7 

41.9 

24.4 

22.4 

0.  20 

1962 

270 

15.9 

43.7 

21.9 

18.1 

0.34 

1963 

339 

21.2 

39.8 

20.9 

17.7 

0.27 

1964 

434 

25.4 

36.2 

20.5 

17.5 

0.26 

SOURCE:  Computed  from  data  in  Transportation  Facts  and  Trends,  1965. 

Table  6-27 

PROJECTED  TOTAL  U.  S.  INTERCITY  TON  MILEAGE  BY  MODE, 

(billions  of  ton  miles) 

1964  TO  1985 

Year 

Total 

Rail 

Truck 

Pipeline 

Water 

Air 

1964 

Ton  miles 

1,557 

667 

370 

268 

251 

1.50 

Per  cent 

100.0 

43.5 

23.9 

16.7 

15.9 

0. 10 

1970 

Ton  miles 

1,  706 

715 

420 

292 

277 

2.  16 

Per  cent 

100.0 

41.9 

24.6 

17.1 

16.2 

0. 13 

1975 

Ton  miles 

1,831 

766 

456 

307 

299 

2.79 

Per  cent 

100.0 

41.9 

24.9 

16.8 

16.3 

0.  15 

1980 

Ton  miles 

1,962 

832 

487 

317 

322 

3.  72 

Per  cent 

100.0 

42.4 

24.8 

16.2 

16.4 

0.  19 

1985 

Ton  miles 

2,  086 

907 

511 

321 

342 

4.  76 

Per  cent 

100  0 

43.5 

24.5  . 

15.4 

16.4 

0.23 

Note:  See  text  for  explanation. 

The  projections  pictured  on  this  table  indicate  that  Washington- 
connected  ton  mileage  by  all  modes  will  increase  substantially  over  the  next 
two  decades.  Truck  traffic  will  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  traffic  of  other 
surface  modes  during  the  next  decade,  but  the  rate  of  growth  of  rail  and  water 
carriers  will  close  the  growth  rate  gap  (mainly  because  of  a decreasing 
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Table  6-28 


Year 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 


PROJECTED  PERCENTAGE  INCREASES  OVER  1964 
IN  WASHINGTON-CONNECTED  INTERCITY  TON  MILEAGE 
CARRIED  BY  VARIOUS  MODES,  1964  TO  1985 


Rail 

9.  0 

18.5 

30.9 

45.0 


Percentage  Increase 


Truck 

Pipeline 

Water 

Air 

16.8 

11.2 

13.  0 

55.  0 

29.0 

17. 1 

23.9 

107.5 

40.2 

22.9 

35.4 

185.0 

46.6 

24.8 

45.4 

263.4 

Note:  See  text  for  explanation. 


rate  of  truck  growth)  after  the  mid-1970's.  Further,  as  indicated  in  our 
earlier  discussion  of  freight  traffic  patterns  and  trends,  it  is  likely  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  increase  in  truck  traffic,  probably  as  much  as  sixty 
per  cent,  will  be  handled  by  private  rather  than  by  for-hlr-e  carriers. 

Ocean  Freight;  An  analyst  is  on  considerably  less  solid  grounds  in 
predicting  future  ocean  freight  traffic  volumes  for  a particular  port  or  state 
than  in  predicting  intercity  traffic  volumes.  International  relationships, 
facilities  to  meet  changing  traffic  needs,  competition  from  other  ports, 
domestic  transportation  rates,  and  a host  of  other  unpredictable  variables  may 
significantly  influence  what  occurs  in  a particular  port  or  group  of  ports. 

In  order  to  predict  what  Washington  may  expect  in  future  ocean-borne 
freight  traffic,  therefore,  we  simply  extended  the  combined  vessel  traffic 
trends  reported  for  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Longview,  and  Vancouver  (see  Table 
6-17)  during  the  period  from  1955  to  1963.  This  extension  indicates  that 
ocean-borne  tonnage  handled  will  increase  about  15.  8 per  cent  above  the  1963 
level  by  1970,  29.  5 per  cent  above  by  1975,  40.  8 per  cent  above  by  1980,  and 
52.  6 per  cent  above  the  1963  level  by  1985.  As  suggested  in  the  section  on 
freight  traffic  patterns  and  trends,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  this  expansion,  if 
it  comes,  will  be  in  foreign  rather  than  in  domestic  trade. 


Passenger . Traffic  Projections 

During  the  period  1950  to  1964,  according  to  our  computations  made 
from  the  Transportation  Association  of  America  data  described  above,  inter- 
city passenger  miles  in  the  country  as  a whole  increased  at  a rate  of  about 
133  per  cent  of  GNP  increases  and  323  per  cent  of  population  increases. 
Comparable  data  are  not  available  for  local  passenger  travel,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  its  rate  of  increase  may  have  been  almost  as  great. 

By  applying  this  increase  formula  to  the  state  of  Washington,  using  the 
state's  population  and  GNP  assumptions  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  we 
predict  that  Washington-connected  passenger  miles  will  be  37  per  cent  higher 
than  the  1964  level  by  1970,  68  per  cent  higher  by  1975,  108  per  cent  higher 
by  1980,  and  153  per  cent  higher  by  1985. 
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It  is  likely  th^t  the  great  bulk  of  this  passenger  traffic  increase,  at  least 
90  per  cent  or  more,  will  be  handled  by  private  automobiles.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, a considerable  expansion  in  for-hire  traffic  and  traffic  facilities  is 
indicated. 

Present  trends  indicate  little,  if  any,  increase  in  rail  passenger  traffic. 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  most  of  the  long-distance  for-hire  passenger 
traffic  increases  will  be  handled  by  air,  while  most  of  the  for-hire  short- 
distance  and  local  travel  will  be  by  bus. 


Washington  Transportation  Employment  Projections 

There  is  no  formula  for  translating  anticipated  increases  in^traffic  into 
increases  in  transportation  employment,  and  historical  or  othe:r  evidence  for 
constructing  such  a formula  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Certainly  a simple 
projection  of  recent  employment  trends,  even  if  related  to  equivalent  recent 
traffic  trends,  might  be  extremely  misleading. 

After  considering  several  alternatives,  therefore,  we  based  employment 
increases  over  1964  for  each  mode  of  carriage  upon  that  mode's  anticipated 
traffic  increases  together  with  a ratio  of  additional  employment  to  additional 
traffic  equivalent  to  each  mode's  national  average  ratio  of  labor  cost  to 
revenues  during  the  recent  past.  It  was  assumed  that  a 100  per  cent  increase 
in  domestic  water  carriage,  for  example,  would  bring  a 33  per  cent  increase 
in  employment.  The  employment  increase  ratio  used  for  ocean  water  carriage 
was  35  per  cent;  for  air  carriage,  40  per  cent;  for  bus  and  local  carriage, 

42  per  cent;  for  rail  carriage,  47  per  cent;  and  for  truck  carriage,  55  per  cent 
for  a 100  per  cent  traffic  increase. 

It  was  assumed  that  85  per  cent  of  air  carriage  employment  is  attribut- 
able to  passenger  transport  and  95  pei*  cent  of  rail  employment  to  freight 
transport.  Further,  it  was  assumed  that  rail  carrier  efforts  to  overturn  the 
so-ca^lled  full-crew  law  and  the  pending  Northern  Lines- merger  will  be  success- 
ful, mus  leading  to  an  overall  rail  employment  decrease  of  about  five  per  cent 
in  Washington  freight  service  employment  by  1970,  with  increases  beginning 
during  the  early  1970' s.  No  change  was  assumed  in  rail  passenger  service 
employment.  Based  upon  existing  relationships,  which  have  not  varied  greatly 
during  recent  years,  it  was  assumed  that  other  transport  and  allied  services 
would  maintain  employment  at  a level  of  about  28  per  cent  of  the  combined 
employment  in  rail,  truck,  and  water  carriage. 

Table  6-29  based  upon  these  assumptions,  and  upon  the  traffic  increase 
projections  shown  above  for  each  mode,  shows  estimated  Washington  employ- 
ment for  each  mode  and  in  total  for  the  years  1970,  1975,  1980,  and  1985. 

Total  employment  is  projected  to  increase  by  a little  more  than  33  per  cent 
over  1964  levels  by  1985. 

Figure  6-3,  based  upon  these  projections,  compares  expected  Wash- 
ington-connected ton  mileage  and  passenger  mileage  percentage  increases  over 
1964  with  expected  increases  in  transportation  and  allied  services  employment 
in  the  state.  Most  of  the  passenger  mileage  increase,  of  course,  will  be 
handled  by  private  automobile,  thus  contributing  little  to  transportation  employ- 
ment. Ton  mileage  also  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  employment  because 
of  the  considerably  less  than  one-to-one  ratio  assumed  between  additional 
traffic  and  additional  employment  both  in  freight  and  passenger  carriage. 
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Table  6-29 


PROJECTED  WASHINGTON  TRANSPORTATION  EMPLOYMENT  BY  MODE, 

1964  TO  1985 


o 

1964 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

Railroad 

.12,  300® 

11,713 

12. 555 

14.  101 

14. 764 

Truck 

12.  099 

13,213 

13,  924 

14.  774 

15, 198 

Water: 

Ocean 

1,844 

1,945 

2,  034 

2.  108 

2.  182 

Other 

2,267 

2.  364 

2.  446 

2,  532 

2.  609 

Air 

4.  324 

5.  009 

5.  582 

6,353 

7.  198 

Bus  tL  local  transport 

. 2. 912 

3,263 

3.  751 

4,234 

4.  782 

Other  transport  & 

allied  services 

6.  522 

8.  130 

8,820 

9,300 

9,695 

Total 

42.  268 

45,637 

49.  112 

53.  402 

56,428 

Note:  See  text  for  explanation. 
^Estimated. 


. 

Conclusion 

The  above  forecasts  are  intended  to  reflect  future  trends  and  relation- 
ships in  Washington'*’^  transportation  output  and  employment  growth.  Precise- 
ness cannot  be  expected  in  these  or  any  other  long-range  forecasts.  The 
projections,  of  course,  are  highly  qualitative.  We,  however,  make  no  | 

apologies  for  the  methodology  or  the  assumptions  used.  Possible  criticisms  | 
have  been  considered.  Within  the  constraints  of  this  study,  though,  the 
projected  results  seem  more  reasonable  in  our  judgment  than  results  given 
by  various  other  rnethodologies  and  assumptions  considered. 

Clearly,  transportation  and  allied  services  employment  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  a large  percentage  of  Washington's  total  employment.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  for  every  person  employed  in  this  category,  ‘ 

probably  at  least  two  others,  reported  as  employees  in  other  categories, 
actually  are  fully  employed  in  supplying,  servicing,  regulating,  or  otherwise 
dealing  with  transportation  firms. 

Finally,  the  economic  usefulness  of  transportation  cannot  be  measured  I 
by  its  contribution  to  employment.  Without  adequate  and  efficient  transportation  i 
services  modern  economic  society,  with  production,  distribution,  and  con-  I 

sumption  as  we  know  it,  could  not  survive.  No  modern  industrial  nation,  or  1 

any  geographic  part  of  such  a nation,  can  afford  to  have  its  internal  transport  1 
system  or  its  transport  connections  with  other  areas  fall  into  disrepair.  J 
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FIG.  6-3 

m 


ESTIMATiO  PERCENTA6C  INCREASE  OVER  1964  IN  WASHINGTON- 
CONMECTEO  TON  MILES,  PASSENGER  MILES.  AND  WASHINGTON 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  TRANSPORTATION  AND  ALLIED  SERVICES,  TO  1968 


Chapter  7 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


For  almost  one  hundred  years,  employment  in  the  distribution  and 
service  industries  in  the  United  States  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
has  employment  in  the  commodity-producing  industries.  This  long-time  trend 
has  now  progressed  to  the  point  that  less  than  one  half  of  the  nation’s  employed 
population  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  no  growth  at  all  during  the  past  decade  in  employment  in  the  commodity- 
producing  industries,  even  when  agriculture  is  excluded,  despite  a very  large 
gain  in  the  output  of  these  industries. 

The  factors  contributing  in  the  past  to  these  changes  in  employment 
include  the  following:  (1)  that  hours  worked  per  person  per  week  in  the 

distribution  and  service  industries  have  fallen  more  rapidly  than  have  the 
hours  worked  in  the  commodity-producing  industries,  (2)  that  productivity 
per  employee  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  the  commodity  industries  than  in 
distribution  and  services,  and  (3)  that  the  consumer  demand  for  services 
has  risen  more  rapidly  than  has  the  demand  for  commodities.  All  of  these 
factors  have  played  some  part,  although  a variable  one,  from  time  to  time 
in  the  development  of  the  present  "service  economy"  of  the  nation. 

In  view  of  this  development,  it  is  apparent  that  the  state  of  Washington, 
along  with  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  must  rely  in  the  future  even  more  than 
it  has  in  the  past  upon  the  distribution  and  service  industries  as  a source  of 
employment  for  its  working  population.  Accordingly,  this  study  has  examined 
the  past  trends  and  future  growth  potential  of  the  state's  distribution  and 
service  industries  including  wholesale  and  retail  trade;  professional,  business 
and  personal  services;  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  and  transportation. 
Employment  projections  for  these  industries  have  been  made  as  of  the  year 
1985.  Since  such  projections  must  be  based  in  part  at  least  upon  projections 
0'f  the  state's  population  and  income,  these  have  also  been  made. 


Population  and  Income 

If,  as  is  assumed  in  the  study,  the  future  trends  in  Washington  popula- 
tion and  income  approximate  the  growth  of  the  postwar  period,  the  number  of 
Washington  residents  will  increase  from  a present  total  of  about  three  million 
to  almost  four  and  one-half  million  in  1985.  In  this  same  period,  total  state 
personal  income  in  i960  dollars  will  almost  double.  Accordingly,  per  capita 
real  personal  income  is  projected  to  reach  $3,  300  by  1985,  $800  more  per 
person  than  in  1965. 

The  growth  potential  of  the  distributipn  and  service  industries  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  state  to  maintain  these  postwar  trends  in  the  coming 
decades.  At  the  same  time,  the  state's  economic  growth  will  depend  in- 
creasingly upon  t'he  ability  of  these  so-called  tertiary  industries  to  supply  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  productive  and  well-paying  jobs.  More  specifi- 
cally, in  the  very  near  future  these  industries  must  provide  well-paying  jobs 
for  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  males  between  25  and  64  years  of  age. 
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In  the  past  fifteen  years,  employment  in  the  distribution  and  service 
industries  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  total  state  employment.  It  presently 
comprises  approximately  one  half  the  state’s  workforce.  However,  this 
employment  growth  has  resulted  in  surprisingly  few  new  jobs  for  males  in  the 
prime  age  group  of  25  to  64.  The  bulk  of  the  new  distribution  and  service  jobs 
have  been  taken  by  lower  paid,  and  perhaps  less  productive,  working  wives- - 
not  by  male  heads  of  households.  In  part,  this  development  is  explained  by 
the  increasing  availability  of  females  seeking  employment  to  supplement  family 
income.  Concurrently  there  has  been  a scarcity  of  males.  Since  1950  the 
number  of  prime-age  males  has  grown  slowly  because  of  the  low  birth  rates 
of  the  1930' s.  Balanced  against  this  limited  growth  in  the  supply  of  productive 
males  has  been  the  exceptional  postwar  growth  in  employment  opportunities 
for  them  in  the  state's  manufacturing  industries. 

Looking  into  the  future,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
employment  in  the  next  decade  or  two  will  match  its  postwar  record,  much 
less  that  it  will  grow  rapidly  enough  to  absorb  the  greatly  increased  number 
of  males  in  the  25  to  64  age  group  that  will  be  needing  employment  in  the  early 
19  70's.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  compensating  employment  growth 
in  other  commodity-producing  industries  that  have  traditionally  employed  a 
large  fraction  of  the  male  family  heads  in  the  state.  Indeed,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  decade  there  has  been  little,  if 
any,  growth  in  the  totai  employment  of  the  so-called  "basic"  industries  of  the 
state.  Furthermore,  because  these  prospects  apply  to  the  nation  as  a whole, 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  a mass  exodus  o^  these  males  and  their  families 
to  take  employment  in  commodity-producing  industries  outside  the  state. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a shift  of  prime-age  males 
to  employment  in  the  state's  distribution  and  service  industries.  By  one  set 
of  assumptions,  there  will  be  more  than  30,  000  males  of  ages  25  to  64  to  be 
added  to  the  payrolls  of  the  state's  distribution  and  service  industries  in  the 
present  decade.  In  the  1970' s virtually  100,  000  more  males  of  prime  age  will 
be  available  for  employment  in  these  industries,  with  an  additional  55,  000 
indicated  for  the  period  from  1980  to  1985.  In  contrast,  between  1950  and 
1960,  only  2,  300  more  males  of  these  productive  middle  ages  were  employed 
by  the  distribution  and  service  industries.  The  question  then  is  whether  these 
greatly  increased  numbers  can  be  absorbed  into  the  distribution  and  service  „ 
industries. 


The  Retailing,  Wholesaling  and  Service  Trades 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  retailing,  wholesaling  and  service 
industries  in  the  state  of  Washington  have,  in  most  instances,  compared 
favorably  with  developments  for  the  nation  as  a whole  as  well  as  with  the  near- 
by states  of  Idaho  and  Oregon.  In  terms  of  number  of  establishments,  number 
of  paid  employees  and  payroll,  retailing  appears  to  be  the  most  important  of 
the  three.  Wholesaling,  however,  is  the  most  important  when  judged  solely 
on  the  basis  of  sales  volume.  The  service  industries  follow  both  retailing  and 
wholesaling  in  terms  of  measures  such  as  number  of  establishments,  number 
of  paid  employees,  payroll  and  sales  volume.  However,  the  service  industries 
show  more  potential  for  future  growth  and  expansion  than  do  retailing  and 
wholesaling. 

Washington  has  several  features  which  characterize  its  economic  base. 
Its  major  economic  activity  can  neither  be  classified  as  industrial  nor 
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agricultural;  it  is,  however,  a cornbination  of  both.  By  the  same  token,  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  population  is  that  it  is  neither  rural  nor  metro- 
politan based.  Rather,  the  population  tends  to  be  reasonably  dispersed  among 
small-  and  medium-sized  communities  with  some  noticeable  aggregation  along 
the  coastal  areas,  especially  around  the  Seattle- Tacoma  area.  These  particu- 
lar features  affect,  in  a rather  significant  way,  the  types  and  nature  of  opera- 
tion of  its  retailing,  wholesaling  and  service  industries.  It  is  axiomatic  in 
economics  that  "specialization  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  " The 
development  and  growth  of  retailing,  wholesaling  and  service  industries  in 
Washington  thus  rest  largely  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  market.  The 
size  of  population,  the  mix  and  composition  of  this  population,  the  income  or 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  and  their  willingness  or  propensity  to  consume, 
plus  a number  of  other  factors,  all  affect  the  state  of  development  of  a given 
community's  retailing,  wholesaling  and  service  industries.  . 

The  projected  increases  in  population  and  in  income  and  increased  ur- 
banization all  portend  important  changes  in  the  retailing,,  wholesaling  and 
service  categories  for  the  state  of  Washington.  The  future  promises  an  in- 
creased number  of  retailing  institutions  throughout  the  state  to  service  the 
increasing  needs  of  Washington  shoppers.  Ever-changing  consumer  tastes 
promise,  in  turn,  to  call  forth  an  ever -changing  product  and  services  mix  on 
the  part  of  Washington  retailers.  As  the  number  of  retailing  institutions 
increases  and  as  their  scale  of  operations  also  increases  along  with  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  industries,  wholesaling  will 
continue  to  grow  in  importance.  Washington,  at  the  moment,  has  a favorable 
wholesale- retail  ratio.  This  ratio  can  be  expected  to  improve.  As  consumers 
tend  to  become  more  urbanized,  as  income  increases  and  tastes  expand  and 
widen,  the  need  for  specialized  consumer  services  increases  likewise.  Busi- 
ness services  have  increased  at  a rapid  rate  in  Washington,  also  tending  to 
swell  opportunities  in  this  area. 

Given  a favorable  climate  for  development  and  expansion,  Washington 
retail' sales  should  approximate  $6.  15  billion  in  1985,  and  the  ^'etailing  area 
should  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  183,  000  persons,  some  27,  000  more 
than  in  1965.  Wholesale  sales  will  approach  $8.  3 billion  in  1985,  and  whole- 
saling will  employ  66,  800  persons  compared  with  54,  600  in  1965.  Service 
industry  volume  will  reach  the  vicinity  of  $2.  3 billion  by  1985,  and  the  service 
trades  and  professions  will  employ  137,  600  persons,  or  58,  800  more  than  the 
78,  800  employed  in  1965.  Thus  wholesaling,’  retailing  and  the  service  indus- 
tries should  constitute  a source  of  employment  in  1985  for  almost  100,000 
more  persons  than  were  employed  in  1965.  Approximately  60  per  cent  Of  this 
added  employment  will  be  in  the  service  industries  and  only  40  per  cent  in 
retailing  and  wholesaling. 


Finance,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 


Washington's  economic  growth  has  been  somewhat  slower  than  the 
national  average  during  the  postwar  period.  This  slower  economic  growth 
adversely  affects  the  growth  of  the  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  sector. 
All  economic  activity  of  the  state  funnels  through  this  sector  as  it  performs 
its  vital  tasks  of  check  clearing,  gathering  the  savings  of  the  economy  and 
allocating  these  savings  among  the  competing  productive  uses.  The  level  of 
economic  activity  and  the  rate  of  population  growth  of  the  state  of  Washington 
strongly  influence  the  rate  of  growth  of  its  financial  institutions;  yet,  the  ef- 
ficient operation  and  the  dynamic  and  imaginative  leadership  of  its  financial 

institutions  are  vital  to  the  future  economic  growth  of  Washington. 


The  steady  and  vigorous  ernployment  growth  in  the  finance  sector  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  Washington  economy.  Of  even  greater  import 
tance  to  the  state's  economy,  however,  is  the  employment  generated  by  busi^ 
nesses  and  individuals  whose  activities  are  made  possible  by  the  services 
furnished  by  the  financial  intermediaries  of  the  state. 


The  performance  of  the  insurance  sector  is  not  so  closely  tied  to  the 
economic  performance  of  the  Washington  economy  as  is  that  of  the  finance 
sector.  Insurance  firms  domiciled  in  Washington  may  sell  interstate;  conse- 
quently, insurance  company  assets  and  premium  income  may  thus  be  influenced 
by  economic  conditions  in  several  states.  Washington  domestic  fire  and  cas- 
ualty insurers  have  been  particularly  effective  in  competing  for  the  insurance 
dollar  in  other  states. 


Employment  by  the  insurance  industry  in  Washington,  while  not  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  employment  in  the  finance  sector,  increased  steadily  and  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  total  employment  in  Washington.  Growth  in  the  insurance 
sales  forces  in  Washington  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  economic  growth 
of  the  state.  Home  office  employment  by  domestic  insurers  selling  interstate 
will  be  influenced  by  the  economic  growth  in  various  states  and  by  their  success 
in  competing  with  foreign  and  alien  insurers. 

Employment  tn  the  real  estate  sector  has  grown  rather  slowly  during  the 
postwar  period  and  has  fluctuated  greatly  from  year  to  year.  Population 
growth,  personal  income,  the  availability  of  financing  and  the  rate  of  technolog- 
ical change  are  major  determinants  of  employment  in  this  sector. 

Future  employment  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  in  Washington 
will  be  influenced  by  many  factors  including:  quality  of  management,  technolog- 

ical change,  state  and  national  economic  conditions,  governmental  economic 
policy  and  federal  and  state  regulation.  Nonetheless,  by  1985,  approximately 
45,  875  should  be  employed  in  finance,  approximately  27,  150  should  be  employed 
in  insurance,  and  approximately  12,  150  should  be  employed  in  real  estate. 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  in  employment  in  comparison  with  1965  of 
more  than  40,  000  persons  in  the  three  areas. 


Tr  anspo  rtation 

Washington's  geographic  setting  both  handicaps  and  favors  it  in  transpor- 
tation matters.  The  stfite  is  distant  from  the  country's  major  northeastern 
population,  consuming  and  industrial  centers.  Many  of  its  inbound  and  outbound 
products,  therefore,  must  bear  high  freight  charges. 

This  locational  disadvantage,  however,  is  offset  to  some  extent  by 
Washington's  proximity  to  the  large  and  growing  California  producing  and 
consuming  complex.  The  latter  state,  for  example,  accounted  for  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  Washington's  total  outbound  railroad  tonnage  and  for  more  than 
30  per  cent  of  its  inbound  rail-borne  manufactured  goods  tonnage  during  1961. 

In  contrast,  during  that  same  year,  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
absorbed  about  36  per  cent  of  Washington's  total  outbound  rail  tonnage  and 
furnished  a little' less  than  20  per  cent  of  its  rail  inbound  manufactured  ton- 
nage. 


In  addition,  Washington's  geographic  location  and  features  bring  it  the 
benefits  of  both  ocean  and  inland  water  transportation  and  permit  it  to  serve  as 
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a terminal  for  long-haul  rail,  motor  and  air  carriers.  The  state's  location, 
abundance  and  diversification  of  transportation  facilities  (except  oil  pipelines), 
and  its  Other  economic  characteristics,  have  made  Washington  transportation 
and,.allied  employment  relatively  more  important  and  apparently  somewhat 
less  vulnerable  to  capital-intensive  technological  change  than  is  characteristic 
of  the  nation  as  a whole.  This  situation  is. not  likely  to  change  within  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

Further,  Washington's  production  and  consumption  patterns  are  such 
that  its  inbound  and  outbound  rail  freight  shipments  are  fairly  evenly  balanced 
(actually,  with  a slight  excess  of  inbound  movements).  This  is  very  beneficial 
to  a state  so  heavily  dependent  upon  rail  transport  of  its  outbound  production, 
especially  during  the  periods  of  rail  car  shortages  which  seem,  to  have  become 
almost  chronic. 

Washington  inhabitants  apparently  tend  to  rely  more  heavily  upon  private 
automobiles  than  do  the  country's  inhabitants  “"as  a whole.  Despite  its  terminal 
location,  therefore,  passenger  transportation  employment,  especially  in  local 
transit,  appears  to  be  relatively  less  important  in  the  state  than  in  the  nation. 
The  state's  pcfpulation  concentration  and  dispersion  pattern  is  such  that  auto- 
mobile traffic  congestion  is  not  likely  to  be  a serious  problem  outside  the 
Puget  Sound  area  from  Everett  to  Tacoma  during  the  next  several  years,  and 
even  here  congestion  may  be  considerably  alleviated  by  proper  long-range 
planning  and  action. 


Population  and  income  are  important  determinants  of  the  amounts  of  both 
freight  and  passenger  transportation.  The  volume  of  transportation,  there- 
fore, in  the  nation  and  in  Washington,  can  be  expected  to  increase  as  these 
determinants  grow.  6ased  upon  anticipated  population  and  income  growth 
rates,  national  intercity  ton  mileage  should  be  at  least  34  per  cent  higher  and 
Washington-connected  intercity  ton  mileage  at  least  44  per  cent  higher  in  1985 
than  in  1964.  Likewise,  Washington-connected  passenger  mileage  should  in- 
crease by  at  least  153  per  cent  between  1964  and  1985.  The  different  modes 
of  transport,  though,  will  not  share  equally  in  these  increases. 

Transportation  employment,  due  to  the  capital-intensive  nature  of  the 
various  modes,  unequal  traffic  sharing  among  the  modes,  and  the  growth  of 
private  transportation  (with  its  employment  generally  classified  under  non- 
transport categories),  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  as  much  as  transporta- 
tion volume.  .By  1985,  however,  Washington's  transportation  employment 
should  be  at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  33  per  cent  higher  than  in  1964,  thus 
adding  some  14,  000  jobs  to  the  state's  economy. 

This  will  not  be  a large  portion  of  the  state's  total  employment.  The 
significance  of  transport,  though,  is  not  in  the  direct  employment  which  it 
creates.  Rather,  its  importance  is  that  its  presence  in  adequate  quantity  and 
quality  allows  other  factors  to  operate  at  a high  and  efficient  level  while  its 
absence  or  inadequacy  assures  economic  deterioration. 


Conclusions 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  factors  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
past  in  increasing  employment  in  the  distribution  and  services  industries  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  in  the  commodity-producing  industries  may  not  be  so 
effective  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  In  particular,  decline 
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in  hours  worked  per  week  will  not  continue  to  be  a factor  of  any  importance  in 
determining  relative  employment.  Both  sectors  of  the  economy  should  be 
about  equally  affected  by  any  further  decreases  in  the  length  of  the  workweek. 

Productivity  factors,  especially  technological  change,  will  continue  to 
favor  increasing  employment  in  the  distribution  and  services  industries.  One 
problem  in  the  postwar  period  appears  to  have  been  the  lack  of  availability  of 
labor  for  these  sectors  of  the  economy.  Higher  wage  rates  in  the  commodity 
sector,  as  a result  of  greater  productivity,  have  drawn  the  more  highly  skilled 
and  better  educated  workers  to  that  sector  in  increasing  proportions.  This 
situation,  however,  is  changing.  There  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  labor 
in  the  future  for  the  distribution  and  services  industries.  In  fact,  considering 
present  trends  in  employment  in  the  commodity-producing  industries,  there 
may  be  no  employment  outlet  other  than  distribution  and  services  for  the  in- 
creasing supply  of  workers  expected  in  the  near  future.  These  people,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  absorbed  easily  into  the  distribution  and  services  sector 
unless  the  necessary  training  and  educational  facilities  are  available  to  qualify 
them  for  such  employment.  This  is  a matter  of  great  importance  considering 
the  fact  that  this  sector  has  always  required  persons  of  greater  skill  and 
educational  attainrhent  than  has  the  commodity-producing  sector. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  growth  in  employment  in  the  service  trades  and 
professions  will  depend  more  upon  increasing  consumer  demand  in  the  future 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Although  consumer  expenditures  for  services  have 
increased  more  rapidly  for  some  time  than  have  expenditures  for  commodities, 
part  of  this  change  has  come  about  because  commodity  prices  have  declined 
relative  to,  or  have  increased  less  than,  those  for  services.  This,  of  course, 
is  related  to  productivity  changes.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  is  convincing 
that  rising  income  and  changes  in  the  style  of  living  are  shifting  consumer 
demand  from  commodities,  especially  the  nondurables,  to  services- -at  least 
certain  services. 

Based  on  past  trends  in  expenditures,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest 
growth  in  the  future  will  take  place  in  education,  in  communications  and  public 
utilities,  in  hospital  and  physicians'  services,  in  certain  financial  services, 
in  airline  travel  and  perhaps  in  repair  services  associated  with  automobiles 
and  other  durable  goods.  For  these  services,  generally,  there  has  been  a 
long-time  trend  toward  increasing  relative  expenditures,  a trend  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  reversed  assuming  that  qualified  people  can  be  obtained  to  supply 
the  services.  Even  with  increasing  prices,  these  services  presumably  will 
continue  to  be  in  demand  since  there  is  no  readily  available  economic  alterna- 
tive for  most  of  them.  In  most  of  these  services,  also,  increasing  consumer 
expenditures  will  mean  a commensurate  growth  in  employment  although  there 
may  be  one  or  two  exceptions;  e.g.,  employment  in  communications  and  public 
utilities  has  declined  in  recent  years  despite  the  growth  in  demand. 

Another  group  of  services  which  also  are  expected  to  receive  an  increas-  ‘ 
ing  share  of  consumer  expenditures  in  tlie  future  include  legal  services,  life 
insurance,  religious  and  welfare  activities,  personal  care  services,  and  com- 
mercial participant  amusements.  For  these  services,  demand  is  probably 
more  elastic  and  more  difficult  to  predict.  Although  they  have  shown  growth 
in  the  past,  the  pattern  is  not  so  consistent  as  for  the  first  group  of  services. 
Many  of  these  services  could  show  in  the  future  a greater  growth  rate  in 
expenditures  and  in  employment  than  some  of  the  services  in  the  first  group 
if  incomes  continue  to  increase  and  consumer  attitudes  are  favorable.  On  the 
other  hand,,  some  of  these  services  in  the  past  have  been  slow  to  respond  to 
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increased  incomes,  and  others  are  subject  to  direct  competition  from  com- 
modities. For  the  future,  much  depends  on  consumer  attitudes  and  the  style 
of  living  adopted. 

The  third  group  of  services  includes  those  which  are  not  expected  to 
grow  significantly  on  a relative  basis  in  the  years  ahead:  cleaning  and  repair 

services  associated  with  clothing,  domestic  service,  funeral  and  burial  serv- 
ices, purchased  transportation  except  for  airline  travel,  and  spectator  amuse- 
ments and  sports.  Most  of  these  have  shown  a declining  trend  over  a consider- 
able period  of  time.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  these  service 
categories  have  shown  a tendency  in  recent  years  to  resist  further  decline  in 
relative  expenditures  and  thus  to  stabilize  at  present  levels.  They  should  not 
constitute  so  much  of  a drag  on  service  employment  in  the  future  as  they 
presumably  have  in  the  past. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  outlook  for  increased  employment  in  the  service 
trades  and  professions  is  a favorable  one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
demand  trends.  The  same  c-onclusion  is  not  necessarily  valid  for  the  distribu- 
tion trades  since  they  depend  in  larg§.  part  upon  the  demand  for  commodities. 

Here  the  productivity  factors  may  be  more  important  in  determining  the  relative 
growth  in  future  employment.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
between  1948  and  1958  retail  sales  volume  in  constant  dollars  rose  by  36  per  ' 

cent  in  the  entire  United  States  while  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  retailing 
rose  by  only  10  per  cent.  Improvement  in  productivity  was  no  doubt  a factor 
in  this  development,  although  the  shift  of  certain  marketing  functions  to  the 
consumer  through  self-service  certainly  played  an  important  role.  Although 
employ^ment  in  the  distribution  trades  during  the  past  ten  years  has  increased 
rnore  rapidly  than  has  employment  in  production,  it  has  increased  less  rapidly 
than  employment  in  the  service  trades  and  professions.  This  is  likely  also  to 
be  true  in  the  future  in  the  state  of  Washington  as  well  as  in  the  nation. 

The  estimates  contained  in  this  study  indicate  that  some  155,  000  addi- 
tional jobs  will  become  available  between  1965  and  1985  in  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate;  transportation;  and  the  service 
trades  and  professions.  Of  this  total,  some  60,  000  jobs  are  accounted  for  by 
the  service  trades  and  professions.  This  figure,  however,  is  significantly 
understated  since  it  does  not  include,  for  lack  of  available  data,  employment 
in  certain  service  categories  such  as  nonprofit  clubs  and  organizations; 
engineering,  architectural  and  accounting  services;  and  domestic  services. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  self-employed  persons  are  not  \ 

included.  Inclusion  of  these  omitted  groups  gives  an  employment  figure.in 
1965  for  the  service  trades  and  professions  of  approximately  200,  000  compared 
with  a figure  of  78,  800  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter.  If  the  same  rate  of  in-  | 

crease  in  employment  is  assumed  for  the  omitted  categories  as  for  those  I 

included,  an  additional  90,  000  persons  would  be  employed  in  1985  in  the  serv-  1 

ice  trades  and  professions.  1 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  some  245,  000  jobs  may  be  available  by  1985  I 

in  the  distribution  and  service  industries  covered  in  this  study  to  absorb  the  I 

185,  000  additional  males  between  the  ages  of  25  and  64  that  will  not  be  able  | 

to  find  employment  in  other  industries.  However,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  almost  half  of  the  em_ployment  in  the  distribution  and  service  industries 
consists  of  women.  To  avoid  a significant  amount  of  unemployment,  there 
must  be  either  an  even  greater  increase  in  employment  in  the  distribution 
and  service  industries  than  is  forecast  in  this  study  or  the  withdrawal  of  a 
large  number  of  women  from  the  labor  force  and  their  replacement  by  these 


prime-age  males.  It  may  be  that,  with  rising  incomes,  relatively  fewer  wives 
in  the  future  will  need  to  work  to  supplement  the  family  income.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  likely  that  a considerable  proportion  of  women  will  continue  to  seek 
employment,  and  men  may  well  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  them  for  many 
of  the  jobs  presently  available  in  the  distribution  and  service  industries.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  low  pay,  many  of  these  jobs  would  be  inadequate  for  a 
male  head  of  a household. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  even  greater  expansion  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  service  industries  will  be  required  in  the  future  than  has  occurred  in 
the  past  if  reasonably  full  employment  is  to  be  attained.  The  potential  for 
further  development  appears  to  be  greatest  in  certain  of  the  service  trades  and 
professions,  including  finance  and  insurance.  With  rising  incomes,  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a sufficient  consumer  demand  for  these  services 
to  create  the  necessary  jobs.  An  important  question  then  is  whether  those 
seeking  employment  will  have  the  necessary  education  and  skills  to  qualify 

of  jobs  that  are  available.  Expanded  educational  and  training 
facilities  may  well  be  necessary. 
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earning  programs.  Facilities  on  preparation  must  ^ training  will  be  offered, 

and  abilities  will  be  developed  in  the  classroom  whethe^  Tor  college  oriented  students. 
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A major  question  that  pro- 
vides direction  for  the  planning 
of  educational  facilities  is  "What 
are  the  purposes  of  the  educational 
program?"  In  the  present  and  fore- 
seeable future,  home  economics  at 
the  secondary  level  will  serve  three 
major  purposes  which  provide  a base 
for  the  planning  of  facilities.  It 
will  prepare  students  for  home- 
making  through  the  development  of 
those  understandings,  abilities, 
and  attitudes  which  contribute 
toward  effectiveness  in  the  home- 
making  role.  It  will  prepare  some 
studerxts  for  employment  in  home 

economlcs-rel ated  occupations.  It  will  provide  a basis  for  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  the  college-bound  girl  who  plans  a career 
in  home  economics  or  a related  field. 
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Facilities  for  the  Purpose  of  Preparation  for  Homemaking 

Paramount  in  the  thinking  of  those  who  have  planned  home  economics 
departments  has  been  the  first  of  these  purposes.  However,  the  con- 
cept of  "home  economics  as  preparation  for  homemaking"  has  often  been 
somewhat  limited.  In  spite  of  the  greater  emphasis  given  management 
and  relationships  in  a home  economics  program  geared  to  present  family 
practices  and  needs,  the  facilities  have  often  blantantly  announced, 
"Cooking  and  sewing  taught  here — and' not  much  else"l  And,  the  cooking 
and  sewing  laboratories  have  often  provided  a "playhouse"  setting 
reflecting  more  concern  with  duplication  of  the  facilities  of  an 
attractive  middle-class  home  complete  with  the  visual  distractors  in- 
herent in  such  a setting  than  with  providing  for  effective  teaching- 
learning situations. 

Should  not  the  setting  for  the  teaching  of  home  economics  to 
achieve  homemaking  purposes  clearly  reflect  current  emphases  in  the 
curriculum?  Should  it  not  also  be  based  on  the  "teach i ng- 1 earn i ng 
centered"  concept--to  facilitate  the  educational  program? 

If  our  replies  are  affirmative,  what  does  this  imply  for  the 
planning  of  the  home  economics  department?  First,  it  would  seem 
apparent  that  major  consideration  should  be  given  the  development  of 
facilities  for  the  nrast  effective  teaching  of  human  relationships  and 
personal  development;  child  development  and  guidance;  and  home  manage- 
ment, including  consumer  education.  Of  course,  not  to  be  ignored  in 
such  planning  are  the  other  areas  of  home  economics:  housing  and  home 

furnishings,  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and  textiles,  home  care  of 
the  sick  and  aged,  and  art  related  to  the  home.  What  would  appear 
to  be  suggested  by  current  program  emphases  are  the  following: 

.settings  for— presentat ions  and  demonstrations  to 

small  groups;  presentations,  such  as 
lectures,  demonstrations,  films  to  large 
groups  of”  100  or  so 

small  and  large  group  discussions 
individual  study 

observation  of  and  experiences  with  caring 
for  small  children 

.adaptable  facilities  for  essential  laboratory  experiences 
in  food  preparation,  home  furnishings,  and  clothing 

.as  a matter  of  program  interpretation,  avoidance  of  the 
"cooking- sewing"  appearance  of  the  usual  home  economics 
laboratory 

The  authors  believe  that  a home  economics  laboratory  cannot  be 
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constructed  so  as  to  simulate  a home  setting  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
optimal  accommodativeness  for  meeting  educational  objectives.  It  has 
been  argued  that  students  will  see  the  possibilities  of  "carry-over" 
learnings  into  their  own  homes  i f the  setting  in  which  they  learn  resembles 
a home.  Supportive  evidence  for  this  belief  appears  to  be  lacking.  In 
addition,  this  argument  fails  on  the  following  counts.  First,  it  is 
very  difficult  and  perhaps  inordinately  expensive  to  make  one  laboratory 
that  would  be  even  a reasonable  replication  of  the  many  types  of  home 
situations  in  which  students  will  live  and  work.  Secondly,  the  broader 
educational  objectives  seem  logically  better  served  in  a highly  accommoda- 
tive, multipurpose  laboratory. 

We  are  interested  in  the  development  of  concepts  and  generalizations 
rather  than  the  learning  of  specific  facts.  Rationale  for  teaching  in 
terms  of  concepts  and  generalizations  has  been  well  developed  in  many 
recent  publications  and  addresses  at  professional  meetings  in  the  field. 

It  would  seem  that  these  can  be  developed  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
in  a "generalized"  environment  rather  than  the  more  specific  "1 i ke-a-house" 
setting.  The  following  example  may  serve  to  clarify. 

The  usual  type  of  unit  kitchen  in  the  home  economics 
laboratory  looks  like  the  kitchen  in  an  attractive  above- 
average  house.  Frequently,  work  areas  and  spaces  are  designed 
for  uSe  by  one  person,  as  in  the  home.  Visual  distractors  in 
the  form  of  various  "homey"  touches  are  provided.  BUT--this 
is  not  a child's  playhouse;  it  is  an  educational  facility 
where  students  should  learn  through  observing  and  doing  and 
generalizing.  The  specificity  of  the  setting  may  actually 
interfere  with  the  development  of  generalizations  and  their 
application  to  situations  that  may  be  quite  different  from 
the  classroom  setting.  A student  may  experience  frustration 
when  the  physical  setting  in  which  he  learns  a homemaking 
ability  is  very  superior  to  his  home  situation.  Flexibility, 
variability,  generality,  accommodativeness — these  may  be  the 
keys  to  the  laboratory  situation  that  will  best  facilitate 
transfer  of  learning  for  most  students. 

A film  on  family  life  makes  use  of  asterisks  to  represent 
family  members — a large  asterisk  for  the  father,  a middle- 
sized  asterisk  for  the  mother,  a tiny  asterisk  for  the  baby. 
Asterisks  for  people?  The  viewer  has  no  difficulty  with  this 
idea.  AND — biases  are  not  introduced  in  the  form  of  social 
class  level  suggested  in  subtle  ways,  color  of  the  family 
members,  and  so  onl  What  is  proposed  in  respect  to  home 
economics  facilities  is  a parallel  of  this  notion:  an 

asterisk  home  economics  laboratory;  if  you  will,  an  asterisk 
unit  kitchenl^ 


Statements  relating  to  transfer  of  learning  have  been  reviewed 
by  Professors  Glenn  Blair  and  Stewart  Jones  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Psychology,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 
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Facilities  for  the  Purpose  of  Preparation  for  Employment 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  home 
economics  geared  to  the  homemaking  purpose.  What  facilities  are  needed 
for  preparing  students  for  employment  in  home  economics- related 
occupations?  This  question  would  appear  to  be  a sjgnif leant  one  that 
is  unanswerable  at  the  present  timel  Just  how  the  employment-educat ion 
program  will  develop  in  home  economics  is  still  very  much  a subject  for 
conjecture  and  speculation! 

Questions  that  have  relevance  for  the  planning  of  home  economics 
facilities  include:  To  what  extent  will  the  emp loyment-educat ion 

program  be  a cooperative  one  with  the  laboratory  experiences  provided 
in  on-the-job  learning  situations  outside  the  formal  school  setting? 

To  what  extent  will  abilities  and  skills  for  employment  be  developed 
within  the  classroom?  Does  this  latter  possibility  suggest  a new  and 
different  emphasis  on  some  of  the  skills?  Does  it  suggest  kinds  of 
facilities  that  are  different  from  those  now  in  use?  Should  the  school 
setting  simulate  the  business  and  industrial  setting?  Or,  is  this 
another  case  of  "asterisk  possibilities"?  Could  the  commonalities  of 
vocational  education  be  taught  very  large  groups  of  students  at  one 
time— and,  if  so,  what  physical  features  are  required  in  a setting  for 
such  a class? 

Doubtless  there  are  other  questions  that  urgently  require  answers, 
but  these  would  appear  to  be  some  of  the  problems  of  concern  to  those 
setting  up  new  home  economics  departments  or  remodeling  old  ones. 

Facing  the  uncertainties  of  employment  education  in  home  economics, 
the  reasonable  answer  would  again  appear  to  hinge  on  the  concepts  of: 
accommodativeness,  variability,  flexibility,  generalness,  even  ambiguity. 
It  would  seem  that  classrooms  and  laboratories  sufficiently  adaptable 
could,  and  should,  be  set  up  for  educational  purposes,  the  specifics 
aspects  of  which  are  yet  to  be  determined. 


Facilities  for  the  Purpose  of  Pre-Professional  Preparation 

Whether  there  are  many  considerations  unique  to  the  planning  of 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  college-bound  girl  for  a 
career  in  home  economics  or  a related  field  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  such 
students  will  be  few  in  number  in  most  home  economics  student  groups 
at  the  secondary  level.  They  are  likely  to  be  better-than-average 
students.  Probably  they  will  be  guided  to  do  more  individual  studies 
in  depth  than  may  be  true  for  others  in  the  program.  Hence,  |t  might 
be  well  to  make  certain  that  adequate  provision  is  made  for  individual 
study  and  research  such  students.  Perhaps  study  carrels  could  be 
provided  either  in  the  classroom,  in  corridors,  or  in  the  school 
1 i brary . 
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Key  Concepts  in  Respect  to  Educational  Facilities 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  reference  has  been  made  to  several 
concepts  that  are  basic  to  the  planning  of  any  educational  facility. 

Some  applications  of  these  key  concepts  to  the  planning  of  home  economics 
facilities  have  been  presented.  These  concepts  are:  teach i ng- learni ng 

centered;  accommodativeness;  and  minimization  of  distractions. 

Another  equally  important  basic  idea  is  that  of  "educational 
continuity."  That  is,  the  educational  facilities  should  be  such  that 
they  can  serve  effectively  the  needs  of  both  youth  and  adults  and  be 
used  during  the  day  and  the  evening. 

in  addition,  and  in  a sense  encompassing  all  four  of  the  basic 
concepts  just  mentioned,  is  the  idea  of  communication.  When  the  physical 
setting  is  such  that  communication  is  facilitated,  learning  opportunities 
are  enhanced. 

The  following  schematic  presentation  may  serve  to  point  up  these 
key  concepts  in  the  development  of  educational  facilities. 


A variAty  of  Mtting*  ta  accammadot*  Uarning  Edueatianol  foeilitld*  or*  faeuMd  an  tha  naad* 

•ituation*  ora  moda  ponibla  through  tho  um  of  high  •ehool  atudont*  and  adult*  and  piannad 

of  floiibl*  *pac*  and  mobil*  oquipmont.  ♦of  ^oy  and  ovoning  u*o. 
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A High  School  Home  Economics  Department  PlaFtn#<i  in  Terms  of  These  Concepts 
to  Provide  a Setting  for  the  Home  Economics  Program,  Contemporary  and  Future 


In  designing  the  new  Champaign,  Illinois  Senior  High  School , definite 
efforts  were  made  to  develop  within  the  practical  1 imi ts  of  the  available 
budget  an  i deal  env i ronment  for  communication  to  generate  the  highest 
teacher  i ns t ruct i onal  ef f i ci ency  and  maximum  student  1 earni ng  performance. 
Spaces  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  actual  learning  situations  involved — 
lecture,  recitation,  1 aboratory , demonstration,  conference,  semi nar, 
individual  study,  etc.  This  app roach  is  quite  different  from  setting 
out  to  design  a classroom,  a laboratory,  a sewi ng  room,  or  an  office. 


Floor  Plan  of  Home  Economics  Department, 
new  Champaign,  Illinois  High  School 

(Not  shown  is  the  large  lecture  room  which  will 
be  used  by  several  departments) 

The  home  economics  department  consists  of  four  large  rooms  and 
auxi 1 i ary  spaces  having  a total  area  of  approximately  4,000  square 
feet.  A large  lecture  room  located  near  the  department  is  available 
as  scheduled  for  large  group  (100  or  so  students)  presentat ions . The 
cl  ass  room  located  at  one  end  of  the  department  near  an  entrance  is 
equipped  to  accommodate  I variety  of  instructional  activities.  Standards 
mounted  on  the  front  wall  support  ch a 1 k boards  for  regular  classroom 
activities;  bulletin  boards  or  other  decorative  elements  for  activities 
for  pre-school  children;  and  display  bars  for  drapery  materi al s during 
fabric  stud i es . The  department  office  located  adj acent  to  this  room 
has  a glazed  partition  and  a view  window  for  observation  of  classroom 
activities.  Also  provided  are  a juveni le  toilet,  low  wal 1-mounted 
lavatories,  and  a large  storage  room  for  children's  play  equipment  and 
other  materi als. 

The  foods  and  clothing  unit  consists  of  a foods  laboratory  and  a 
large  storage  room  containing  such  equipment  as  portable  sewing  machines 
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and  ironing  equipment.  The  storage  room  is  located  between  the  two 
accommodative  classrooms.  It  has  direct  access  from  each  classroom 
as  well  as  from  the  foods  laboratory.  A folding  partition  separates 
the  foods  laboratory  from  the  classrooms.  With  this  arrangement  the 
classroom  may  be  readily  adapted  to  accommodate  to  either  a foods  unit 
by  opening  the  folding  partition;  or  a clothing  unit  by  rearranging  the 
tables  and  securing  the  portable  sewing  machines  and  other  clothing 
equipment  from  the  storage  room,  or  the  room  may  be  used  as  a regular 
classroom  with  seating  arranged  to  suit  the  particular  activity  desired. 
Arrangements  for  the  variety  of  teach i ng- 1 earn i ng  activities  possible 
are  shown  on  the  following  page. 

A number  of  the  possible  room  arrangements  are  shown  to  illustrate 
the  accommodative  character  of  the  room  in  adapting  to  the  variety  of 
teach i ng- 1 earni ng  situations  which  are  fairly  typical.  It  is  this 
quality  of  accommodati v.^eness  which  we  believe  will  permit  the  use  of 
new  teaching  materials  and  methodology  as  they  are  developed  for  improving 
the  efficiency  and  performance  of  those  for  whom  the  department  was 
des i gned . 

Walking  into  the  home  economics  department,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  this  is  a setting  for  learning.  There  is  none  of  the 
playhouse  atmosphere.  Here  a student  can  concentrate  on  the  important 
business  of  learning.  Here,  too,  the  teacher  can  function  with  a minimum 
of  lost  iTKDtion  and  expenditure  of  energy. 

Of  course,  the  teacher  is  a key  element  in  the  situation.  On  her 
shoulders  rests  responsibility  for  making  use  of  the  facilities  as  they 
were  planned  to  be  used.  In  this  instance,  the  teacher  shared  in 
planning  the  facilities  and  a number  of  the  ideas  incorporated  in  the 
plan  originated  with  her.  Learning  opportunities  for  her  students  are 
enhanced  through  her  teaching  competence  in  a setting  that  gives  full 
rein  to  her  abilities  and  provides  for  conservation  of  her  energies. 

Mrs.  Lila  Jean  Eichelberger  is  home  economics  teacher  in  this  new 
high  school.  A^staff  of  three  home  economics  teachers  is  anticipated 
for  the  near  future. 

The  authors  asked  Mrs.  Eichelberger  how  the  new  facilities  were 
working  out  in  practice.  Her  comments  follow: 

Home  economics  rooms  can  be  efficiently  used  by  other  classes 
by  storing  clothing  equipment  and  closing  multifold  walls. 

^ * 

With  the  foods'  laboratory  located  between  the  two  classrooms, 
it  is  possible  for  each  class  to  use  the  laboratory  without 
changing  or  switching  classrooms  as  is  often  done  in  multi- 
teacher departments. 

Only  one  set  of  clothing  and  foods  equipment  is  needed  in 
this  department.  The  clothing  equipment  can  be  moved  from 

room  to  room.  The  foods'  equipment  is  easily  accessible  to 
both  rooms.. 
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Red  tat  i on  or 
large  group 
di scussion 


P roj  ects , 
"Buzzing" 


Demonst  rat  i on 


Small  group 
di scuss ion 


Large  group 
d i scuss ion 


Projection  and  Small 
Lecture 


Possible  Arrangements  for  a Varl  .y  of 
Teaching-Learning  Situations 
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Furnishings  (trapezoid  tables,  mul t i fol d wall , etc.)  are 
easily  moved  by  the  teacher  and  students.  If  necessary  or 
advantageous,  the  room  may  be  rearranged  furing  a class  period 
for  large  group  discussion,  small  group  projects,  and  individual 
concentration. 

Distractions  are  kept  at  a minimum.  Only  the  equipment  and 
supplies  needed  for  the  lesson  are  in  evidence  in  the  room. 

The  wider  (more  nearly  square)  rooms  are  more  conducive  to 
group  discussion  than  the  rectangular  rooms  in  which  1 have 
taught  before. 

The  unit  kitchens  seem  to  provide  more  working  space  for  groups 
of  girls  than  other  types  of  such  arrangements. 

There  is  increased  face-to-face  contact  between  teacher  and 
students  during  the  laboratory  work  in  foods. 

The  "supervisory  aisle"  in  the  foods  laboratory  keeps  at  a 
minimum  the  steps  taken  by  the  teacher. 

For  employment  education,  the  laboratory  arrangement  in  both 

clothing  and  foods  is  flexible  enough  to  provide  a large 

number  of  stations  for  individuals  to  develop  specific  skills. 

♦ 

The  photographs  on  the  following  pages  serve  to  point  up  some 
special  features  of  the  plan  described. 
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Accommodative  classroom,  No.  1 

Note  flexibility  and  avoidance  of  distractors. 
Draping  of  the  windows  is  planned  to  avoid  the 
distractions  of  school  activities  taking  place 
outside. 
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Provision  for  student 
and  teacher  demonstra- 
tions is  made.  See 
the  floor  plan  for  the 
arrangement  used  here. 
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The  "supervisory  aisle"  was 
developed  from  an  idea  suggested 
by  the  teacher. 
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The  authors  would  like  to  suggest  the  following  questions  for 
consideration  by  those  planning  new  home  economics  departments  or 
remodeling  old  ones. 


.What  are  the  educational  purposes  of  the  program? 
What  do  these  imply  for  facilities? 


.What  are  the  t each i ng- 1 earn i ng  activities  to  be 
accommodated  in  this  setting?  What  are  the  facilities 
best  suited  to  each  type  of  activity? 

.How  may  provision  for  flexibility  be  accomplished  so 
that  a variety  of  teach i ng-1 earni ng  activities  may 
be  accomnK)dated? 


.How  may  the  facilities  be  planned  so  as  to  make  most 
effective  use  of  the  abilities,  energies,  and  time  of 
the  teacher  and  students? 


.What  special  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  various 
groups  that  will,  use  the  facilities — high  school  students, 
adults,  and  small  children  attending  play  groups? 


.How  may  distractors  of  an  audio,  visual,  and  tactile 
nature  be  reduced  or  eliminated  in  order  to  enhance 
learning  opportunities? 
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about  the  future.  Managers,  both  young  and  old,  often  complained  about  foreign  competition 


/I  Also  see  the  various  planning  surveys  done  for  cities  and- towns  in  Vermont 


industry.  Thf  inadequacies  are  generally  more  serious  in  smaller  towns.  Exten- 
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fields.  In  tlese  areas,  a serious  lack,  is  felt  most  strongly  in  the  more  industrialized 
communities.  Where  the  opportunities  for  educational  advances  are  licking,  the  efficiency 
of  firms  is  affected  by  their  inability  to  hold  aggressive  men  who  sie  their  horizons  limited 
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SECTION  VII 

POTENTIALS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPI4ENTS  WITHIN  THE  STATE 
The  following  suggestions  for  industrial  potentials  are  based  upon  preliminary  research 
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Related-DIstrlbutIve  Businesses  In  the  Geographical  Area  Served  by  George  Wythe  High  School,  Wythe, 
Virginia.  Preliminary  Report. 

Wythe  County  DIv.  Superintendent  of  Public  ^ohools,  WythevI 1 le,  Va. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg.  Dept,  of  Vocational  Education 
MF  available  in  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 63  58p. 

*EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES-  *EDUCATI0NAL  NEEDS;  EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES;  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION;  W 
SJStUrL  W farm  OCCUPATIONS;  *0CCUPATI0NAL  SURVEYS;  EMPLOYMENT  QUALIFICATIONS; 

INTERVIEWS; 'program  PLANNING;  INTERDISCIPLINARY  APPROACH 
WYTHEVILLE;  VIRGINIA 

The  owner  or  manager  of  each  of  61  agriculturally  related  distributive  buslness^^ 

Hloh  School  area  was  Interviewed  to  determine  the  opportunities  and  trailing  "®®ds  for  career  persons. 
FIndInas  Included-  (1)  The  1,708  em|)loyees  of  the  61  businesses  had  80  different  Job  tUles,  (2)  95 
U^ceSrof  th^employees  wer4  employed  full-time  while  5 percent  were  employed  Pf^t-tl^.  ^)  61  firms 
needed^128  additional  employees,  78  of  them  immediately,  and  (4)  Fewer  than  of  the  firms  had 

emoloved  either  aorlculture  or  distributive  education  cooperative  students.  It  was  concluded  ? 9^®®^ 

for  t?a  ned  career  Arsons  In  agriculturally  related  distributive  businesses,  opportunities 
o%ildinron-Jhe-Job  in  Ig"  and  distribution  am  abundant  a wide  variation  axlsts 

In  emolovee  training  needs  in  agriculturally  related  distributive  businesses  relative  to  subject  matter 
areas^and  units  It  was  recommended  that  students  in  the  high  school  be  Informed  of  these  f 

a Course  be  offered  in  the  area  of  agriculturally  related  distributive  businesses  if  sufficient 
student  interest  and  desire  exists.  The  appendixes  Include  the 

the  study,  an  outline  of  the  study,  the  survey-  instrument,  and  a proposed  course  description.  (.  ) 
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PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  participation  of  the  following  individuals  indicates,  to  some  degree,  the 
cooperative  effort  involved  in  planning  and  conducting  the  study. 

Dr,  R«  W.  Beamer,  Head,  Vocational  Education  Department,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  coordinated  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  entire  study. 

m 

Mr.  G.  L.  Sandvig,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 

Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  and  Miss 
Louise  Bernard,  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Department  of 
Education,  endorsed  and  enthusiastically  supported  the  study. 

Mr.  A.  Strode  Brockman,  Division  Superintendent  of  Wythe  County  Schools,, 
granted  permission  for  the  study  to  be  conducted  in  his  school  division, 
encouraged  local  school  personnel  to  participate,  and  provided  assistance  and 
counsel  in  planning  and  conducting  the  study. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hardy,  Area  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  and 
Mr.  I.  W.  Baughman,  Area  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  provided 
assistance  and  counsel  in  planning  and  conducting  the  study. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Warden,  Director  of  Instruction,  Wythe  County  Schools, 
assisted  in  planning  the  study  and  in  preparing  a list  of  agriculturally  related- 
distributive  businesses  in  the  area  served  by  the  George  Wythe  High  School. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Whitt,  Principal,  George  Wythe  High  School,  assisted  in 
planning  and  conducting  the  study. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Greever,  Guidance  Teacher,  George  Wythe  High  School, 
assisted  in  preparing  preliminary  plans  for  the  study. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Thompson,  Head,  Agricultural  Education,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 
Crawford,  Head,  Distributive  Education,  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Bass,  Associate  Professo: 
of  Agricultural  Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  prepared  the  detail  out-  i 
line  of  the  study,  developed  the  interview  form  used  in  securing  the  data,  and 
assisted  in  planning  and  conducting  the  study. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Richard,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and 
Mr.  H.  R.  Cheshire,  Instructor,  Distributive  Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  conducted  the  interviews  and  secured  the  data  from  the  agriculturally 
related-distributive  businesses. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bobbitt,  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
and  Mr.  Morris  Witten,  Coordinator  of  Distributive  Education,  George  Wythe 
High  School,  assisted  in  planning  the  study,  prepared  a list  of  agriculturally 
related-distributive  businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George  V/ythe  High  School 
and  assisted  the  interviewers. 
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Dr*  B*  C«  Bass,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  and 
Mr.  R«  H.  Ely,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Agricultural  .Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  tabulated  and  analyzed  the  data  and  prepared  the  written  report  of  the 
study. 

All  members  of  the  Agricultural  Education  and  Distributive  Education 
staffs,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  provided  timely  suggestions  and  guidance 
in  planning  and  conducting  the  study. 

i 

k The  personnel  of  the  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses,  took 

time  from  their  busy  schedules  to  provide  the  basic  data  for  the  study. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Title 

A Survey  to  Determine  the  Opportunities  and  Training  Needs  for  Career 
Persons  in  Agriculturally  Related-Distributive  Businesses  in  the  Geographical 
Area  Served  by  George  V/ythe  High  School,  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Situation 

f * 

Vocational  education  teachers  have  the  responsibility  for  providing 
vocational  training  for  those  who  need,  want,  and  can  profit  by  such  training. 
The  kind  of  vocational  training  provided  for  individuals  should  be  determined 
by  the  type  of  competencies  needed  for  successful  performance  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  changing  pattern  of  employment  opportunities  in  many 
rural  and  semi-rural  communities  in  1963  indicated  a need  for  determining 
the  competencies  individuals  will  need  for  successful  careers  in  many  of  the 
agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses.  It  was  the  feeling  of  some 
business  leaders  and  educators  that  a study  should  be  made  and  pilot  programs 
established  to  provide  specific  training  for  individuals  who  expect  to  pursue 
careers  in  these  fields. 

The  possibility  of  making  a study  and  establishing  a cooperative  training 
program  in  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education  at  V/ytheville, 
Virginia,  was  discussed  by  the  Head  of  fixe  Vocational  Education  Department 
and  the  Head  of  Agriehltural  Education  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  with 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Director  of  Instruction  of  Wythe  County  Schools. 

The  head  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  discussed  the  proposal  with  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  Supervisors  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Distributive 
Education  and  received  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the  study. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  employment  opportunities  and  the  vocational 
programs  being  offered  in  1963  at  V/ytheville  should  provide  a satisfactory 
situation  for  making  such  a study.  It  was  felt  that  the  vocational  agriculture 
and  distributive  education  teachers  in  the  Wytheville  High  School  had  the 
experience  and  qualifications  needed  to  participate  in  the  study  and  provide 
the  instruction  that  may  be  needed  in  a pilot  program. 

Purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were; 

1,  To  determine  the  need  for  trained  career  persons  in  agriculturally 
related-distributive  businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George  V/ythe 
High  School,  Wytheville,  Virginia. 


2.  To  determine  the  need  and  the  opportunities  for  providing  training 
through  a cooperative  part-time  job  in  agriculturally  related- 
distributive  businesses  in  'VI' ytheville,  Virginia* 

3.  To  determine  any  special  characteristics  of  part-time  jobs  in 
agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses* 

4*  To  determine  the  kind  of  training  needed  for  various  types  of  jobs 
in  agriculturally  related -distributive  businesses* 

Procedure 

1*  A survey  was  made  of  61  agriculturally  related-distributive 

businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George  V/ythe  High  School  by  the 
Agricultural  Education  and  Distributive  Education  Departments  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  during  September  1963* 

2*  The  list  of  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  in  the  area 
served  by  George  V'ythe  High  School  was  prepared  by  the  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture!  and  the  coordinator  of  distributive  educa- 
tion at  George  V/ythe  High  Schooli  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Instruction  of  Wythe  County  schools* 

3*  A form  was  developed  to  use  in  recording  the  information  which  was 
secured  by  personal  interviews*  A copy  of  the  form  is  attached  as 
Appendix  B* 

4*  The  procedure  for  conducting  interviews  was  outlined  and  reviewed 
by  each  interviewer*  A top  official  in  each  of  the  61  businesses  was 
interviewed*  The  interviews  were  conducted  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture, 
and  the  coordinator  of  distributive  education  at  the  George  Wythe 
High  School* 

5.  Members  of  the  A^gricultural  Education  staff  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  tabulated  and  analyzed  the  data  and  prepared  the  written 
report  of  the  study* 

6*  The  written  report  and  interpretations  were  reviewed  by  all 
participants  concerned* 


PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

It  may  be  seen  in  Table  1 that  the  61  agriculturally  related-distributive 
businesses  employed  a total  of  1, 708  persons*  Of  these,  1,  622  (95. 0 per  cent) 
were  employed  full-time  while  86  (5.  0 per  cent)  were  employed  part-time. 

In  this  table  (Table  I)  the  number  following  each  job  title  is  the  number  of 
individuals  employed  with  the  job  title* 
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lY  JOB  tmiM  or  shfloiesi  qw  f i®  4l  i 


upervisor  (110),  dept,head(4),  district* 
ranger  {Z),  foreman  (17),  and  service 

SHMCkVWT  lSn'i*  /1\ 


supervisor  (1) 

Mai^ger  (24),  superintendent  (23),  town 
manager  (1),  and  forest  warden  (3) 
Sales  (7S),  clerk  (49).  advertiser  (21.  ro 


93iaCSZX13;H  \1q|^  pSlXtS  8d&@8ni^fl  (1)  ^ ^ 

Stock  eXerk  (10),  and  shipping  clerk  (23)  , , 

Plantman(  1 ) • war ehous  eman(  3) , and  yardman( 28| 
Production  (159),  and  manufacturing  (88)  • , 

Booldkeeper(3),  secretary  (13),  and  weigh •• 
master(l)  ......... 

lom  workers,(8)  . 

neat  processor  (8^ 
snter  (4),  me  char 
ber  (2),  pole  testi 
teCt  metal  worker 
(5),  livestock  gr 
Inter  (1),  typesetl 
1 tester  (1),  finis! 

(2)  . . . . 
emi-skilled  (113),  food  bagger  (10). 
delivery  boy  (2),  glassware  washer  (2), 
grower  (2),  helper(28),  janitor  (3), 
lookout  (4),  maid  (3),  service  (13), 
traffic  (1),  Soil  Conservation  Service  aid  (1), 

(1),  and 


w \ y V I g £uiu  p ru ju  wu  i's>\  o / ^ ^ ^ 

Butcher  (13),  and  meat  processor  (8)  . 

Skilled  (129),  carpenter  (4),  mechanic  (51), 
painter  (2),  plumber  (2),  pole  tester  (2), 
repairman  (5),  sheet  metal  worker  (5), 
shop(4p),  forester  (5),  livestock  grader  (2), 
machinist  (7),  printer  (1),  typesetter  (5), 
welder  (6),  cream  tester  (1),  finisher  (44), 

and  mill  operator  (2) 

Semi  ••skilled  (113),  food  bagger  (10), 


0 

Inspeetor  (10),  livestock  inspector  (1)  . 
Technician  (2),  and  laboratory  techmcian  (3) 
Machinery  operator  . . . . 

- Floral  designer  . . . . . . 


Policeman  ........ 

Pressman(3),  radio  anhouncer  (4),  and 

auctioneer  (2) 

Telephone  operator  (52)  , 


xe&epnone  operator  \oc)  , , . , 

Teller  ......... 

Truck  driver 

Miner  (aiiderground  worker) . . 

Unskilled  worker  (32),  and  laborer  (50) 


(50) 

Total 
Per  cent  • 


Full- 

time 

Part- 

time 

Total 

of  total 
employees 

5 

• 

0 

5 

0.3 

2 

• 

0 

2 

0.1 

133 

1 

134 

7.9 

51 

0 

51 

3.0 

121 

24 

145 

8.5 

32 

1 

33 

1.9 

31 

1 

32 

1.9 

247 

0 

247 

14.5 

14 

3 

17 

1.0 

97 

1 

98 

5.7 

16 

5 

21 

1.2 

304 


1. 


313 


18.3 


175 

31 

206 

12.1 

3 

0 

3 

0.2 

11 

0 

11 

0.6 

5 

0 

5 

0.3 

5 

0 

5 

0.3 

4 

1 

5 

0.3 

0 

2 

2 

0.1 

7 

0 

7 

0.4 

4 

5 

9 

0.5 

52 

0 

52 

3.0 

2 

0 

2 

0.1 

26 

1 

27 

1.6 

194 

0 

194 

11.4 

‘81 

J. 

32 

4.8 

62,2 

\ } 

86 

1,708 

100.  0 

5.  0 

5.0 

100. 0 

o 
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The  data  in  Table  II  revealed  that  the  oflicials  interviewed  (on^in  each  of  61 
businesaes)  indicated  they  needed  78  additional  employees. at  ^e  time  the  survey 
was  made  (September • 1963)*  The  areas  in  vdiich  most  of  the  additional  employees 
were  needed  were  in  supervisioni  sales,  productionf  shilled  workers,  and  unskilled 
workers*  The  same  employers  also  expressed  the  belief  that  diey  would  need  a 
total  of  1E8  new  employees  (this  includes  the  78  mentioned  above)  fin  ^e  foreseeable 
future*  The  areas  in  which  they  antieipated  employing  the  largest  numbers  of 
additional  employees  were  in  supervision,  sales,  produetion  and  skilled  workers* 

An  antieipated  reduction  by  EE  in  ^e  number  of  telephone  operators  employed  at 
the  time  ^e  survey  was  made  noticeably  lowered  the  total  number  of  additional 
employees  needed* 


TABLE  II 


FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  THE  61  AGRICULT URALL Y RE LAT  E D-DISTRIB UTIVE 


Job  title 


M iee  Table  I,  on  page  3, 
complete  list  of  job  titles)* 

ir  * * * 


Supervisor,  etc* 


(,  etc*  • 
clerk,  etc* 
Plantman,  etc* 


Bookkeeper,  etc, 


• • 


Skilled,  etc*  . 
Semi-skilled,  etc* 


If 

Machine  ry  ope  r a to  r 

r 


i, 

Telephone  operator 


Teller 

Truck  driver 
Miner  (underground  worker) 
Unskilled,  etc* 


Total 


Additional 

employees 
Number  needed 
employed  immediately 
Sept*  1963  (Sept*  1963) 


Anticipated 

future 


over 


5 

E 

134 

51 
145 

33 

3E 

E47 

17 

98 

21 

313 

206 

3 

11 

5 

5 

5 

2 

7 

9 

52 


0 

2 

12 

0 

9 

1 

0 

10 

5 

1 

4 

20 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 


2 

27 

194 

82 


1,708 


0 

0 

0 

-1 

78 


0 

2 

19 

0 

15 

3 

3 ' 

40 

3 

4 
4 

35 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

— 22  (de- 
crease 

0 


0 

6 

8 

128 
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Table  III  contains  information  relative  to  tibe  number  of  employees  in  the 
61  businesses  in  September  1962y  September  1963|  and  tiie  anticipated  number  in 
the  future*  Between  September  1962  and  September  1963  the  61  businesses  in- 
creased their  employees  by  15*5  per  cent*  The  officials  of  the  6l  firms  stated* 
during  September  1963*  that  78  additional  employees  were  immediately  needed* 
and  they  anticipated  increasing  the  employees  by  a total  of  7*  5 per  cent  in  the 
foreseeable  future* 


TABLE  III 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  61  BUSINESSES  IN 
SEPTEMBER  1962*  SEPTEMBER  1963*  AND  THE  ANTICIPATED  INCREASE 


A A JB. 

Number 

Increase 

Employees  in  September  1963 

1708 

15*5%  (over 

Employees  in  September  1962 

1444 

previous  year) 

mwmmmm 

Additional^  employees  needed*  September  1963 

78 

4*  6% 

Employees  anticipated  in  the  foreseeable  future 

1836 

7*  5%  (over 
Sept*  1963) 

The  extent  to  which  difficulty  had  been  ea^erienced  in  finding  employees  was 
investigated*  The  data  summarized  in  Table  IV  revealed  that  **no  difficulty"  was 
experienced  in  filling  1*086  (or  63*  6 per  cent)  of  the  positions  in  the  61  businesses* 
"Some  difficulty"  was  experienced  in  filling  187  positions*  "great  difficulty"  was 
experienced  in  filling  273  positions*  and  "extremely  great  difficulty"  was  exper- 
ienced in  filling  162  of  the  positions* 


TABLE  IV 

JEXTENT  TO  WHICH  DIFFICULTY  HAD  BEEN 
EXPERIENCED  IN  FILLING  JOBS  BY  THE  61  BUSINESSES 

Number  of 

Extent  of  difficulty job  positions  • Per  cent 


No  difficulty 

1,086 

63.6 

Some  difficulty 

187 

10.9 

Great  difficulty 

273 

16.0 

Extremely  great  difficulty 

162 

9.5 

Total  Employees  1*708  100*0 


o 


* 


The  officials  of  a large  majority  of  the  61  businesses  stated  that  they  had 
not  employed  agriculture  or  distributive  education  co-operative  students  (Table  V), 
but  73. 1 per  cent  of  the  firms  expressed  willingness  to  provide  on-the-job  training 
for  students  in  these  fields  (Table  VI). 


TABLE  V 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  AGRICULTURE  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
Cy-OPERATIVE  jTUDENTS  HAD  BEEN  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  61  BUSINESSES 


Businesses 

^ JLJ.N  xraxu  ox 

Businesses 

that  had 

that  had  not 

employed 

employed 

co-operative 

co-operative 

• 

students 

students 

No  response 

Num-  Per 

Num-  Per 

Num-  Per 

— - her  cent 

A • « . 

ber cent 

ber  cent 

Agriculture 3^2  55  90, 2 1 1,6 


Distributive  Education 13  21,3  47  77, 0 1 


TABLE  VI 


EXTENT  TO  V/HICH  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  61  BUSINESSES 
WERE  V/ILLING  TO  PROVIDE  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  FOR  STUDENTS 


Number 
of  busi- 
nesses 

Per  cent 
of  busi- 
nesses 

Individuals 
employed 
by  these 
businesses 

Per  cent  of 
all  (1,708) 
employees 

V/ere  willing  to  provide 
on-the-job  training 
for  students 

44 

73, 1 

1, 115 

65.3 

Were  not  willing  to  provide 
on-the-job  training 
for  students 

13 

21,3 

124 

7.3 

No  response 

4 

6,6 

469 

27.4 

ERIC 
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(Table  ^ ‘"®  businesses  were  - seasonal'- 

.f «» b..,„..,.  „„  o„^.,Jb7r7^4 


TABLE  VII 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  61  BUSINESSES  Y/ERTT  SEASONAL 

Individuals 

represented  Per  cent  of 
Number  by  these  all  (1, 708) 

J)usinesses  Per  cent  businesses  employees 

Business  was  seasonal  , 


Business  was  not  seasonal  • 


26 

35 


42.6 

57.4 


395 

1,313 


23.1 

76.9 


imoortatf  Officials  interviewed,  the  size  of  the  person  was  not  an 

(Trbirvni)!  employment  in  51,  or  83.  6 per  cent,  of  the  businesses 


TABLE  VIII 


Number  of  Per  cent  of 
businesses  busines ses 


businesses 


Per  cent  of 
individuals 


Size  of  employee  was  a 
factor  relative  to 


employment 

8 

13. 1 

598 

35.0 

Size  of  employee  was 

n ot  a factor  relative 
to  employment 

51« 

83.6 

1,098 

64.3 

No  response 

2 

3.3 

12 

0.7 

1 


s 


» 
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The  extent  to  which  the  officials  interviewed  in  the  61  businesses  considered 
a knowledge  of  certain  subject  matter  areas  and  units  of  vocational  agriculture  to  be 
inmortant  to  employees  is  summarized  in  Tables  IX  and  X®,  X^,  X^,  and 

It  is  significant  that  leadership  training  was  considered  important  for  59,  8 
per  cent  of  the  employees.  Leadership  training  is  designed  to  assist  a person  in 
developing  such  traits  as  a pleasing  personality;  the  ability  to  meet  people;  and  the 
a ility  to  write,  speak,  and  otherwise  communicate  ideas  effectively. 

It  is  also  significant  that  a knowledge  of  agricultural  mechanics  was  con- 
sidered important  for  a majority  (57, 1 per  cent)  of  the  employees, 

A knowledge  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  and  farm  management  was 
considered  important  for  12,  7 per  cent,  21,  6 per  cent,  and  8,8  per  cent  respective- 
ly of  the^  employees.  Only  the  employees  in  businesses  closely  related  to  produc- 
tion  agriculture  were  eTcpected  to  have  a knowledge  of  these  areas.  Examples  of 

such  businesses  are  the  veterinary  business,  forestry  service,  and  the  hatchery 
busmess,  ^ 


The  inforrnation  summarized  in  Table  DC  strongly  indicates  that  some  voca- 
tional education  in  apiculture,  especially  in  the  areas  of  leadership  training  and 
agricultural  mechanics,  is  needed  by  a majority  of  the  employees  of  the  61 
agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  included  in  this  study. 


TABLE  IX 


Animal  Science 
Plant  Science 
Agricultural  Mechanics 
Farm  Management 
Leadership  Training 


216 
369 
976 
151 
1,022 


12.7 
21,6 
57, 1 

8,8 

59.8 


Some  employees  were  considered  to  need  training  in  more  than  one  of  the 
subject  matter  areas. 

Per  pnt  of  total  employees  is  the  per  cent  of  1,  708  employees  needing 
training  in  the  particular  subject  matter  areas. 


tai 
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In  deciding  what  subject  matter  should  be  taught  students  interested  in 
receiving  training  in  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education  which  will 
prepare  them  for  employment  in  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wytheville#  Virginia^  preference  should  be  given  those  subject 
matter  units  in  wh^h  niost  employees  need  training*  The  subject  matter  units  are 
listed  in  Tables  X , X , X , X^,  and  X^,  as  well  as  in  Table  XI,  in  descend- 
ing order  according  to  the  number  of  employees  needing  training  in  each.  These 
tables  were  prepared  in  this  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  subject  matter  units 
in  which  most  employees  need  training* 

^ Information  gathered  for  this  study  also  revealed  that  18  employees  needed 
training  in  "nurseries  for  wildlife"  and  that  the  employers  preferred  employees  for 
14  jobs  who  had  received  training  in  vocational  agriculture*  These  items  of 
information  do  not  appear  in  any  table  in  this  report* 


TABLE  X^‘* 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  216 
TRAINING  IN  SPECIFIC  SUBJECT 

Subject  matter  area. 


NEEDED 
OF  ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

Number  employees 
needing  training 


1*  Animal  Science  (General) 15^ 

2.  Feeding  Animals*  •.*.*.*,  85 

3*  Maintaining  Animal  Health 73 

4*  Managing  the  Herd  , 51 

5.  Cuts  of  Meat 36 

6.  Selecting  and  Grading 30 

7.  ¥/ildlife  Management 23 

8*  Processing  Meats 18 

9.  Housing  Animals  . . . , , . , , 17 

10*  Animal  Breeding 6 


N 
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TABLE  X® 


EXTENT  TO  V.  HICH  369 
TRAINING  IN  SPECIFIC  SUBJECT 


1»  Plant  Science  (General) 

2.  Soil  Conservation 

3.  F ertilizing  and  Nutrients  (and  liming)  . 

4.  V/eed  Control  (all  methods)  . , , , 

5.  Seedbed  Preparation 

6.  Seeding  and  Management 

q 7»  Watershed  Management 

8.  Managing  the  Forest  (Timber)  . 

9.  Diseases* 

10,  Planting  , 

11,  Insects  

♦ 

12,  Selecting  Varieties  (Identification)  . , 

13,  Processing  Plant  Products  , , , , 


14,  Crop  Rotations 

15,  Irrigation 

16,  Harvesting  . . 

17,  Greenhouse  Work 


233 

129 

103 

61 

59 

51 

43 

43 

40 

39 

27 

21 

20 

15 

8 

7 

3 


12  - 
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TABLE  X 


E 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  1,022  EMPLOYEES  NEEDED 
TRAINING  IN  SPECIFIC  SUBJECT  AREAS  OF  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 


Specific  areas  of  leader shii 
1*  Communications 

2,  Public  Relations 

3,  Speaking, 

4,  Meeting  People 

5,  Writing 

6,  Tact,  Courtesy,  and  Manners  , , 

7,  Developing  Leadership  (General)  • 

8*  Applying  for  Job 


9.  Personality  Development 
10,  Radio  and  Television  Programming 


Number  employees 
needing  training 


842 

491 

453 

428 

402 

165 

104 

62 

55 

4 


The  information  in  Table  XI  is  a summary  of  the  extent  employees  :in  the 
61  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  were  considered  by  the  officials 
interviewed  to  need  training  in  specific  areas  of  distributive  education. 

It  is  significant  that  a majority  of  the  employees  needed  training  in  "human 
relations  and  ’ retail  mathematics,"  while  a large  number  of  the  employees 
needed  training  in  each  of  the  other  areas.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
-distributive  education  is  very  necessary  for  most  employees  of  the  agriculturally 
related-distributive  businesses  included  in  this  study. 


o 

ERIC 
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TABLE  XI 


1. 

Human  Relations 

1,230 

2. 

Retail  Matheniatics 

1,034 

3. 

Orientation  (Introduction  to  the  Job)* 

663 

4. 

Store  Speech 

618 

5. 

Merchandise  Information 

617 

6. 

How  to  Train  and  How  to  Supervise  * 

589 

7. 

Salesmanship 

533 

8. 

Stockkeeping 

439 

9. 

Store  Operations 

436 

10. 

Distribution  in  a Free  Economy  * 

321 

11. 

Advertising 

286 

12. 

Display 

174 

72.0 

60.5 
38.8 

36.2 
36.  1 

34.5 

31.2 

25.7 

25.5 

18.7 

16.7 

10.2 


^ Lidicat^s  areas  that  were  not  listed  on  the  interview  form  and  were  written 
in  by  the  interviewer  only  when  mentioned  during  the  interview. 


• 4.U  Table  XII  reveals  the  extent  to  which  individual  job  title  holders 

in  he  61  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  needed  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  distributive  education.  Because  89.  2 per  cent  of  the  employees  included  in 
this  study  needed  training  in  both  agriculture  and  distributive  education,  there 
exists  a peat  need  at  the  George  Wythe  High  School  for  courses  which  will  provide 
raining  in  both  of  these  fields  of  vocational  education  for  high  school  students  who 
ppect  to  seek  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  V/ytheville,  Virginia,  in  the  future.  It 
IS  logical  to  assume  that  firms  in  the  V/ytheville,  Virginia,  area  will  employ  per- 
sons  livmg  in  the  locality  as  needed  if  such  persons  possess  the  necessary  training. 

4.  responsibility  for  planning  vocational  agriculture  and 

educatip  courses  should  find  the  information  in  Tables  X,  XI,  and 
XII  helpful  as  a basis  for  planning  such  courses. 
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TABLE  XII 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  INDIVIDUAL  JOB  TITLE  HOLDEmi 
I^E^ED  TIAININO  IN  ACBtlCULTmE  AND  DMTEilUTIVE  EDUCATION 


Job  titl©  and  niimber 
of  employees  with  title 

Needed 
training 
in  neither 
agriculture 
nor  distribu^ 
tlye  education 

Needed 
training  in 
agriculture 
but  not  in 
distributive 
education 

Needed 
training  in 

#stribntiv€ 

* 

education 
but  not  in 
agriculture 

Needed 
training 
in  bo^ 

s agrlcutere 
and  distri«» 
butive 
education 

Engineer  (5) 

0 

0 

0 . 

5 

Veterinarian  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Smp  e r vi  s o r (110) 

0 

0 

4 

106 

D^kartment  head  (4) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Dlstarlot  ranger  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Foreman  (17) 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Servioe  Snpervisor  (1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manager  (24) 

0 

0 

0 

24 

^^erintenient  (23) 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Town  manager  (1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Forest  warden  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Sales  (75) 

0 

0 

0 

75 

Clerk  (49) 

0 

0 

2 

47 

Advertiser  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Ronte  salesman  (18) 

0 

0 

1 

17 

Parte  salesman  (1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Stock  clerk  (10) 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Shipping  clerk  (23) 

0 

0 . 

23 

0 

Plantman  (1) 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Warehouseman  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Yardman  (28) 

0 

0 

1 

27 

P r 0 dnction  (159) 

0 

0 

0 

“159 

Manufacturing  (88) 

0 

0 

0 

Bookkeeper  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Secretary  (13) 

0 

0 

0 

13 

V/eighmaster  (1) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Omce  (90) 

1 

0 

9 

80 

Project  worker  (8) 

0 

0 

0 

8 

TABLE  X II  (conliime# 


job  title  and  number 
Oi  employees  with  title 

Butcher  (13) 

Meat  processor  (S) 

Skilled  worker  (129) 
Carpenter  (4) 


Repairman  (5)  - - 
Sheebmetal  worker  (5) 
^op  (40) 

Forester  (5) 

Livestock  grader  (2) 
Macldnist  (7) 

Frinter  (1) 

Typesetter  (5) 

Weiier  (6) 

Cream  tester  (1) 
Finisher  (44) 

Mill  operator  (2) 

Smni*s  killed  (113) 
Ba^er  (ibod)  (10) 
Delivery  boy  (2) 
Oiassware  washer  (2) 
Orower  (2) 

He%er  (28) 

Janitor  (3)  ^ 

Lookout  (4) 

Maid  (3) 

Service  (13) 

TralBc  (1) 

Soil  Conse  r vation  A id  ( 1 ) 
Greenskeeper  (1) 
Maintenance  (23) 

Hatcheryman  (3) 

Inspector  (10) 

Livestock  inspector  (1) 


Needed 
training 
in  neither 
agriculture 
nor  distribu** 
tive  education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


N eede d Ne e ded 

training  in  training  in  in 
agriculture  distributive  agriculture 
but  not  in  education  and  distri- 
distributive  but  not  in  butive 
education  agriculture  education 


0 

0 


0 

0 


a 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


4 


2 

2 

2 

5 

5 


5 

2 

7 

0 

5 

5 

1 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


113 


2 

0 

2 


0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 


10 

0 


0 

1 
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TABLE  X II  (continued) 


Job  title  and  number 
of  employees  with  title 

Needed 
training 
in  neither 
agriculture 
nor  distribu- 
tive education 

Needed 
training  in 
agrij(4turi 
but  not  in 
distributiv 
education 

Needed 
1 training  in 
e distributive 
education 
e but  not  in 
agriculture 

l^eded 

training 

in  both 

agriculture 

and  distri-* 

butive 

education 

Techrdeian  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Laboratory  technician  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Machinery  ope  rate  r (5) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Floral  designer  (5) 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Lifeguard  (2) 

0 

0. 

0 

2 

Folieeman  (7) 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Pressman  (3) 

0 

0 ' 

0 

3 

Eadio  a^ouneer  (4) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Auctioneer  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Telephone  operator  (52) 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Teller  (2) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Truck  dj*iver  (27) 

0 

3 

2 

22 

Miner  (underground)  (194) 

0 

0 

0 

194 

Unskilled  (32) 

0 

G 

25 

7 

Laborer  (50) 

0 

11 

1 

36 

Total  (1,  708  employees) 

9 

38 

137 

1,524 

Per  cent  of  all  employees 

0*  6 

2*2 

8*0 

89*2 

■ Listed  in  Table  XIII  is  the  number  of  individuals  by  job  title  needing 
training  in  each  of  the  five  general  areas  of  agriculture  and  the  twelve  specific 
areas  of  distribution*  Each  individual  was  included  in  as  many  areas  as  appropriate^ 
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The  data  in  Table  XV  is  a summary  of  the  minimum  age  requirements  for 
employees  in  the  61  businesses. 


Most  of  the  firms  employed  persons  only  after  they  reached  18  years  of  age. 
This  condition  should,  influence  persons  of  high  school  age  to  take  advantage  of  the  . 
high  school  training  available  and  to  complete  high  school  be|ore  seeking  employ- 
ment. ^ -.3^^ 


TABLE  XV 

MINIMUM  AGE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  61  BUSINESSES 


Age  # 

Number  of  firms 
requiring  this 
minimum  age 

Number  of 
individuals 
employed  by 
these  B.rms 

16 

8 

121 

18 

34 

1,231 

19 

2 

16 

21 

3 

23 

Legal  requirement 

11 

304 

No  requirement  or  uncertain  of  requirement 

3 

13 

this  was  recorded  as  the  younger  age  and  put  in  the  16-year  age  group,  etc. 
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It  may  be  seen  in  Table  XVI  that  a large  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
61  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  did  not  need  a farm  background* 
However,  the  officials  of  these  firms  who  were  interviewed  considered  a farm 
background  desirable  for  310  (18*  1 per  cent)  of  the  employees  and  essential  for 
127  (7*  4 per  cent)* 


TABLE  XVI 

. EXTENT  TO  V/HICH  A FARM  BACKGROUND 


WAS  NEEDED  BY 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  61 

BUSINESSES 

Number 
of  job 
positions 

Per  cent  , 
^ of  total 

employees 

Essential 

127 

7*4 

Desirable 

310 

18*  1 

Unimportant  ^ 

1,271 

74*5 

Total 

1,708 

100*0 

Table  XVII  contains  information  relative  to  the  extent  the  officials  inter- 
viewed required  and  preferred  employees  to  have  attained  certain  levels  of  formal 
education* 

A high  school  education  was  required  for  approximately  half  (49*  6 per  cent) 
of  the  employees  and  was  preferred  for  58*  0 per  cent*  This  indicates  that  a high 
school  graduate  had  considerable  advantage  over  a person  who  had  not  completed 
high  school  in  securing  employment* 

Two  years  of  technical  training  was  required  and  preferred  for  less  than 
four  per  cent  of  the  employees* 

A college  education  was  required  for  1*9  per  cent  of  the  employees  and 
preferred  for  4*0  per  cent,  while  ’’some  college"  was  required  for  1*  3 per  cent 
and  preferred  for  10*  2 per  cent* 

% 

None  of  the  formal  educational  requirements  investigated  (high  school 
graduate  being  the  lowest)  was  required  for  40*8  per  cent  of  the  employees*  This 
may  have  beeniit  least  partially  due  to  the  large  number  of  unskilled  workers^ 
employed  (see  Table  1 )* 


TABLE  XVII 


AMOUNT  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 
REQUIRED  AND  PREFERRED  FOR  EMPLOYEES 


Required 

Preferred 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

High  School 

848 

49*6 

991 

58*0 

Two-year  technical  institute 

54 

3*2 

. 58 

3.4 

Some  college 

23 

1*3 

175 

10*  2 

College  graduate 

32 

1*9 

68 

4*0 

None  of  the  above 

697 

40*8 

413 

24tf  2 

Other 

89 

5*2 

46 

2*7 

Total 

1,743* 

102*0=!« 

i,751»!* 

102.5# 

* The  total  number  of  job  positions  listed  under  "required"  and  "preferred" 
exceeds  the  total  number  (1,708)  employees  because  some  individuals  were 
considered  to  need  more  than  one  level  of  formal  education,  such  as  high 
school  plus  business  college*  Thirty-five  individuals  were  required  to  have 
attained  more  than  one  of  the  levels  of  formal  education  investigated  and  the 
employers  preferred  that  forty-three  of  the  employees  have  more  than  one 
level*  The  percentages  exceed  100  for  the  same  reason* 


SUMMARY  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 


The  purposes  of  this  study  were: 

!•  To  determine  the  need  for  trained  career  persons  in  agriculturally 
related-distributive  businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George  Wythe 
High  School»  V/ytheville,  Virginia, 

2,  To  determine  the  need  and  the  opportunities  for  providing  training 
through  a cooperative  part-time  job  in  agriculturally  related- 
distributive  businesses  in  V/ythevillef  Virginia, 

3,  To  determine  any  special  characteristics  of  part-time  jobs  in 
agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses, 

4,  To  determine  the  kind  of  training  needed  for  various  types  of  jobs 
in  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses. 

The  data  for  this  study  were  secured  by  two  staff  members  - one  a member 
of  the  staff  of  agricultural  education;  one  a member  of  the  staff  of  distributive 
education  --  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Educati<^,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute • Blacksburg,  Virginia,  from  a top  official  (usually  the  manager  or  owner) 
of  each  of  61  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  in  the  geographical 
area  served  by  George  V/ythe  Hi^h  School,  Wytheville,  Virginia,  The  findings  are 
summarized  in  statements  below. 

The  1,  708  employees  of  the  61  businesses  included  in  this  study  had  80 
different  job  titles.  Only  one  person  was  employed  in  some  job  titles  (examples: 
parts  salesman.  Soil  Conservation  Service  aid,  and  greenskeeper).  The  largest 
number  in  one  job  title  was  194  people  employed  as  miners  (underground  workers). 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  employees  were  employed  full  time,  while  five 
]^er  cent  were  employed  part  time.  In  connection  with  the  third  purpose  for  this 
study,  no  special  characteristics  of  part-time  employees  were  revealed  by  the 
findings.  The  relatively  small  number  of  part-time  employees  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  they  were  employed  probably  influenced  this.  As  far 
as  could  be  determined,  the  part-time  employees  were  expected  to  do  similar  work 

as  full-time  employees  with  the  same  job  title,  

. * 

The  need  for  trained  career  persons  (purpose  1 above)  was  at  least 
partially  determined  by  finding  that  the  61  firms  needed  128  additional  employees 
(78  of  them  immediately)  (Table  II),  In  only  one  of  the  80  job  titles  was  a 
reduction  of  employees  expected  (a  reduction  of  22  of  the  52  telephone  operators). 
The  employees  in  the  61  businesses  had  increased  15,5  per  cent  during  the  twelve- 
month  period  prior  to  the  time  the  study  was  made  (Table  III), 
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The  officials  of  the  61  businesses  who  were  interviewed  reported  some 
dif&cttlty  in  filling  1Q«  9 per  cent  of  the  job  positions,  great  difficulty  in  filling 
16.0  per  cent,  and  extremely  great  difficulty  in  filling  9.5  per  cent  (Table  IV). 

TMs  means  that  tiie  employers  had  some  degree  of  difficulty  in  filling  more  than 
one«‘^^rd(36. 4 per  cent)  of  the  job  positions.  A considerable  need  for  trained 
career  workers  is  indicated  by  this  finding. 

Less  than  one-^rd  (29. 5 per  cent)  of  the  firms  had  employed  either 
agriculture  of  distributive  education  co-operative  students  (Table  V),  but  73. 1 
per  cent  were  willing  to  provide  on-the-job  training  for  students  (Table  VI).  The 
44  firms  (73. 1 per  cent  o^the  61  firms),  who  were  willing  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  for  students,  employed  1, 115  people  (65.3  per  cent  of  the  employees 
included  in  this  survey).  An  important  factor  to  consider  in  connection  with 
on-fine-job  training  is  that  26  (42.6  per  cent)  of  the  61  firms  are  seasonal 
(Table  Vll),  with  most  of  these  firms  having  their  busiest  season  in  the  spring, 
making  it  impractical  for  them  to  provide  on-the-job  training  during  some  parts 
of  each  year.  Although  fiiis  condition  exists,  the  findings  indicate  fiiat  opportunities 
for  providing  training  through  part-time  co-operative  jobs  are  abundant  in 
W yfiieville. 

Fifty-one  (83.  6 per  cent)  of  the  firms  reported  that  size  of  the  employee 
was  not  a factor  influencing  eligibility  for  employment  in  their  firms  (Table  VIII). 

Nearly  three-fifths  (59.8  per  cent)  of  the  employees  needed  training  in 
leadership,  and  a majority  (57. 1 per  cent)  needed  training  in  agricultural 
inechanics.  A knowledge  of  animal  science,  plant  science,  and  farm  management 
was  considered  important  for  12.7  per  cent,  21.  6 per  cent,  and  8.8  per  cent 
respectively  6f  the  employees  (Tabli  DC), 

A majority  (72.  0 per  cent)  of  the  employees  needed  training  in  human 
relations  and  in  retail  mathematics  (60.  5 per  cent).  It  was  indicated  that 
orientation  on  the  job  was  considered  important  for  38.  8 per  cent,  store  speech 
for  36.  2 per  cent,  merchandise  information  for  36. 1 per  cent,  and  salesmanship 
for  31.  2 per  cent  of  the  employees.  A large  number  needed  training  in  each  of  the 
other  areas  of  study  in  distributive  education  (Table  XI). 

Because  89.  2 per  cent  of  the  employees  included  in  this  survey  (Table  XII) 
needed  training  in  both  agriculture  and  distributive  education,  there  exists  a great 
need  at  the  George  Wythe  High  School  for  courses  which  will  provide  training  in 
•both' of.  these  fields  of  vocational  education  for  high  school  students  who  expect  to 
seek  employment  in  or  near  V/ytheville,  Virginia,  in  the  future.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  firms  in  the  V/ytheville,  Virginia,  area  will  employ  persons  living  in 
the  locality  as  needed  if  such  persons  have  received  the  necessary  training.  These 
findings  contribute  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  first  purpose  of  tlie  survey  — to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  trained  career  persons. 
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A majority  (34  firms  or  55,  7 per  cent)  of  the  employers  required  a 
minimum  age  of  18«  These  34  firms  employed  1|  231  (66,  8 per  cent)  of  the 
1,  708  employees  included  in  this  survey  (Table  XV).  Eleven  of  the  employers 
indicated  they  would  require  the  minimum  legal  age,  which  is,with  certain 
exceptions,  16  years  of  age. 

The  employers  considered  a farm  background  unimportant  for  74,5  per  cent 
of  their  employees  (Table  XVI),  This  may  be  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  tile  firms  were  not  producing  or  processing  farm  products, 

A high  school  education  was  required  for  approximately  half  (49.  6 per  cent) 
of  the  employees  and  preferred  for  58, 0 per  cent  (Table  XVII  )•  Many  of  the  jobs 
involved  manual  labor.  The  employees  for  these  jobs  (40,  8 per  cent  of  the 
employees)  were  not  required  to  have  any  of  the  categories  of  formal  schooling 
investigated.  It  is  significatn  that  the  employers  preferred  that  75, 8 per  cent  of 
their  employees  have  a high  school  education  or  more,  f 

Since  the  four-year  curriculum  in  vocational  agriculture  includes  five 
fields  and  since  a pilot  program  would  pre-suppose  the  selection  of  portions  of  the 
curriculum  most  needed  in  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  make  a more  detailed  inventory  of  needs  in  agriculture  than 
was  necessary  for  distributive  education.  The  number  of  employees  needing 
training  in  each  subject  matter  area  investigated  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
distributive  education  appears  in  Tables  XIII  and  XIV  (pages  18  - 28),  These 
data  fulfill  the  fourth  objective  ot  this  study  — to  determine  the  kind  of  training 
needed  for  the  various  types  of  jobs. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following  conclusions  were  made: 

!•  A great  need  exists  for  trained  career  persons  in  agriculturally 
related- distributive  businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George 
Vlythe  High  School,  Y/ytheville,  Virginia. 

2.  The  opportunities  for  providing  on-the-job  training  in  agriculture 
and  distribution  in  Y/ytheville,  Virginia,  are  abundant. 

3.  The  survey  revealed  no  special  characteristics  of  part-time 
jobs  in  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses.  There- 
fore, it  is  concluded  that  part-time  workers  in  such  businesses 
need  the  same  training  as  full-time  employees. 

4.  A wide  variation  exists  in  the  training  needs  of  employees  in 
agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses  relative  to  subject 
matter  areas  and  units.  Because  a large  majority  of  such 
employees  need  training  in  both  agriculture  and  distributive 
education,  there  is  a great  need  for  high  school  courses  designed 
to  provide  such  training.  The  need  for  training  in  each  specific 
area  and  unit  included  in  Tables  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV  (pages  15  - 28) 
should  determine  the  priority  of  units  to  be  included  in  a course  to 
train  career  employees  for  agriculturally  related-distributive 
businesses.  Such  a course  should  be  designed  and  offered  at  the 
George  Wythe  High  School,  V/ytheville,  Virginia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because  training  in  both  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education 
is  needed  by  persons  who  are  prospective  employees  of  agriculturally  related- 
distributive  businesses  in  V/ytheville,  Virginia,  it  is  recommended  that  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  George  Wythe  High  School  be  informed  of  the  findings  of  this  survey. 
A list  of  the  names  of  students  (except  seniors)  who  are  interested  in  pursuing 
training  in  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education  which  will  prepare 
them  for  employment  in  an  agriculturally  relafted-distributive  business  should  be 
prepared.  This  should  be  done  before  the  students  pre -register  for  courses  for 
the  1963-64  school  year. 

If  the  number  of  high  school  students  who  express  an  interest  in  and  desire 
to  enroll  for  the  kind  of  training  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  adequate 
for  a class,  it  is  recommended  that  accourse  be  planned  in  detail  and  offered  as  a 
credit  pourse  beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of  1964.  The  findings  in  Tables 
XII,  Xni,  and  XIV  (pages  15-28)  of  this  report  should  be  used  as  a guide  to 
determine  the  emphasis  which  should  be  given  each  subject  matter  unit.  The 
course  recommended  should  be  offered  only  after  it  is  approved  by  the  Division 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  and  the  Principal  of 
George  V/ythe  High  School. 
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List  of  Agriculturally  Related«Distributive  Businesses  Included  in  the  Study 


Name  of  Firm 


Name  of  Employer 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  (ASC) 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Company 

American  Screw  Company 

Bailey  Lumber  Company 

Blair  Brothers  Real  Estate 

Clover  Creamery 

Coulter's  Florist  ' 

Economy  Building  Company 
Farmer's  Supply 

Grubb  Machine  and  V/elding 
Robert  N.  Grubb,  Inc. 

Ham  Farm 
Hillside  Florist 

HoYney  Brothers  Land  Auction  Company 

Inter -Mountain  . Telephone  Company 

R.  P.  Johnson  Sons 

Jones  Farm  Supp^Ly 

Kincer  Miller  Hardware 

Kroger's 

Massey  Ferguson  Farm  Machinery 
Mick  or  Mack 
Modern  Farm  Equipment 
Monikin  Company 
Narrow  Fabric  Company 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
Osbourne's  V/elding  Shop 
Pendleton  Construction  Corporation 
Pet  Dairy  Products 
R.  E.  Phillipi,  Inc. 

Piggly  - Wiggly 

Radio  Station  V/YVE 

Red  Creek  Milling  Company 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Service  Gas  Company 

Smith  Oil  Company 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Southern  States  - V/ytheville  Co-Op 

Southwest  Plumbing  and  Refrigeration 

Southwest  Virginia  Eni.erprise 

Tri-County  Farmers  Supply 


Mr.  Mayland  Rhudy 
Mr.  V/illiam  V/oodford 
Mr.  John  Newhard 
Mr.  A.  Garnett  Farris 
Mr.  Eldrige  Blair 
Mr.  Charles  Irvin 
Mrs.  Margaret  Morris 
Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips 
Mr.  Frank  Walters 
Mr.  Allen  V/ alters 
Mr.  Douglas  Grubb 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Grubb 
Mr.  C.  R.  Stroud 
Mr.  Hasklett  Y/aller 
Mr.  Jake  Homey 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bocock 
Mr.  Robert  Eley  Johnson 
Mr.  T.  E.  Jones 
Mr.  Sidney  Kincer 
Mr.  Peyton  Umberger 
Mr%  John  Roedel 
Mr.  Frank  V/.  Neese 
Mr.  Staidey  King 
Mr.  Elyia  De Vault 
Mr.  John  Firing 
Mr.  John  Crowgey 
Mr.  V/illard  Osbourne 
Mr.  Shortt 
Mr.  Adrian  Bowen 
Mr.  R.  E.  Phillippi 
Mr.  L.  A.  Rutherford 
Mr,  Art  Gates 
Mr.*'  Ernest  Suthers 
Mr.  V/.  H.  Bowman 
Mr.  Joe  Sexton 
Mr.  V/illard  Smith,  Jr. 
Mr.  Doug  Holcomb 
Mr.  Jack  Grayson 
Mr.  Fred  Steffey 
Mr.  James  A.  v.  illiams 
Mr.  Charles  Neff 
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Name  of  Firm 


Name  of  Employer 


41.  U.  S,  National  Fish  Hatchery 

42.  U..S.  National  Forest  Service 

43.  Vaught  V/elding  and  Plumbing 

44.  Virginia  Division  of  Forestry 

45.  Virginia  Parts 

46.  Virginia  State  Regulatory  Laboratory 

47.  V/estern  Auto 

48.  Wytheville  Block  Company 
49#  Wytheville  Floral 

60.  Wytheville  Gold  Club 

51.  W y the  ville  Live  stock  Ma  r ket 

52.  V/ytheville  Machine  Works 
53  V/ytheville  Packing  Company 

54.  V/ytheville,  Town  Of: 

55.  Wytheville  Vance  Hardware 

56.  V/ythe  County  Motors 

57. *  V/ythe  County  News 

58.  V/ythe  County  Farm  Bureau  Co-Op 

59.  Wythe  Lumber  Company 

60.  V/ythe  Milling  Company 

61.  V/ythe  Sheet  Metal  Company 


Mr.  S.  A.  Scott 
Mr.  Ed.  V/olcott 
Mr.  Tommy  Vaught 
Mr.  A.  D.  V/ilson 
Mr.  James  Wilson 
Or.  A.  L.  Linn 
Mr.  Paul  McDowell 
Mr.  Mason  Lacy 
Mr 9 J.  R.  Lindamood 
Mr.  Marion  Saunders 
Mr.  Elbert  Bowman,  Jr. 
Mr.  Walker  N.  Sharitz 
Mr.  Barclay  Allison,  Jr. 
Mr.  Carter  Beamer 
Mr.  John  Lindamood 
Mr.  Lee  Turpin 
Mr.  Lewis  Jones 
Mr.  H.  L.  Fisher 
Mr.  Brent  Moore 
Mr.  Garnett  Ager 
Mr.  John  Allen 
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Outline  of  the  Study 


Title 


A Survey  to  Determine  the  Opportunities  and  Training  Needs  for  Career 
Persons  in  Agriculturally  Related-Distributive  Businesses  in  the  Area  Served 
by  George  \7ythe  High  School^  V/ytheville,  Virginia. 

Situation 


Vocational  education  teachers  have  the  responsibility  for  providing  voca- 
tional training  for  those  who  need,  want,  and  can  profit  by  such  training.  The 
kind  of  vocational  training  provided  for  individuals  should  be  determined  by  the 
type  of  competencies  needed  for  successful  performance  in  their  chosen  fields 
of  endeavor.  The  changing  pattern  of  employment  opportunities  in  many  rural 
and  semi-rural  communities  ^indicates  a need  for  determining  the  competencies 
individuals  v/ill  need  for  successful  careers  in  many  of  the  agriculturally 
related-distributive  businesses.  It  is  the  feeling  of  some  business  leaders  and 
educators  that  a study  should  be  made  auid  pilot  programs  established  to  provide 
specific  training  for  individuals  who  expect  to  pursue  careers  in  these  fields. 

The  possibility  of  making  a study  and  establishing  a cooperative  traising 
program  in  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education  at  V/ytheville, 
Virginia  was  discussed  by  the  head  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department  and 
the  head  of  Agricultural  Education  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  With  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Director  of  Instruction  of  V/ythe  County  Schools.  . . 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  employment  opportunities  and  the  vocationai 
programs  now  offered  in  V/ytheville  should  provide  a satisfactory  situation  for 
making  such  a study.  It  was  felt  that  the  vocational  agriculture  and  distributive 
education  teachers  in  the  Wythe ville  Hjgh  School  had  the  experience  and 
qualifications  needed  to  participate  in  the  study  and  provide  the  instruction 
that  may  be  needed  in  a pilot  program. 

The  head  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  discussed  the  proposal  with  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
and  the  State  Supervisors  of  Agricid  tural  Education  and  Distributive  Education 
and  received  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the  study.  Mr.  A.  S.  Brockman, 
Superintendent  of  Wythe  County  Schools  wa-s  then  requested  to  call  a meeting  of 
those  concerned  to  consider  v/ays  and  means  of  making  the  study.  This  meeting 
was  held  in  the  V/ythe  County  School  Board  office  on  June  4,  1963,  with  the 
following  persons  attending: 


S'. . K . fyXt^ 
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Dr.  Rufus  V/.  Beamer,  Head,  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  VPI 
Or.  Bruce  C.  Bass,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  VPI 
Or.  Evans  G.  Thompson,  Head,  Agricultural  Education,  VPI 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hardy,  Area  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  Pulasld 
Mr.  A.  Strode  Brockman,  Division  Superintendent,  Wythe  County  Schools 
Mr.  Charles  E.  V/arden,  Director  of  Instruction,  V/ythe  County  Schools 
Mr.  Ralph  C.  V/hitt,  Principal,  George  V/ythe  High  School 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Wilson,  Teacher,  Vocational  Agriculture, 

George  V/ythe  High  School 

Mr.  John  F.  Bbbbitt,  Teacher,  Vocational  Agriculture, 

George  V/ythe  High  School 

Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Crawford,  Head,  Distributive  Education,  VPI 
Mr.  Morris  Witten,  Teacher,  Distributive  Education, 

George  V/ythe  High  School 

All  of  the  individuals  attending  this  meeting  were  in  agreement  that  such  a 
study  should  be  made. 

Purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  study  are: 

1.  To  determine  the  need  for  trained  career  persons  in  agriculturally 
related<*distributive  businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George  Wythe 
High  School,  V/ytheville,  Virginia. 

2.  To  determine  the  need  and  the  opportunities  for  providing  training 
through  a cooperative  part-time  job  in  such  an  occupation  ....... 

3. -  To  determine  any  special  characteristics  of  part-time  jobs  in 

agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses. 

4.  To  determine  the  kind  of  training  needed  for  various  types  of  jobs 
in  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses. 

Procedure 

Step  1.  A survey  will  be  made  of  all  agriculturally  related-distributive 
businesses  in  the  area  served  by  George  V/ythe  High  School  by  the 
Agricultural  Education  and  Distributive  Education  Departments  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  instrument  to  be  used  will  be 
developed  by  Dr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Crawford,  and  Dr.  Bass,  and 
will  be  reviewed  by  the  entire  committee.  It  will  then  be  tested 
through  interviews  with  several  selected  businesses  before  being  put 
in  its  final  form. 
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Step  2«  A comprehensive  list  of  agriculturally  related-distributive  businesses 
will  be  developed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  V/itten,  under  the  direction  Of 
Mr,  y/arden.  This  list  will  be  presented  to  the  entire  committee  for 
additions  or  deletions. 

Step  3.  The  procedure  for  conducting  interviews  will  be  outlined  and  reviewed 
with  each  interviewer.  Each  owner  or  manager  of  the  businesses  listed 
ydll  be  interviewed.  The  attached  form  will  be  used  for  gathering  the 
information  in  the  interviews.  The  interviews  will  be  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Vocational  Education  Department  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  V/ilson  and  Mr.  Witten. 

Step  4,  The  results  of  the  survey  will  be  tabulated  and  the  data  analyzed  and  "" — 

and  interpreted  not  later  than  December  1,  1963,  (Under  the  direction  of  ' 
Dr.  B,  C,  Bass), 

Step  5,  The  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  survey  will  be 
reviewed  with  all  members  of  the  Committee  in  December,  1963,  so  that 
counseling  of  students  may  begin  by  January  1,  4964, 

Step  6.  A course  of  study  in  agriculture  and  distribution  will  be  designed  to 
meet  the  training  needs  identified  in  the  study..  The  Agriculture  and 
Distributive  Education  teacher  educators  will  work  closely  with  Mr,  Wilson 
and  Mr,  V/itten  in  developing  the  course  of  study. 

Step  7.  Students  enrolled  at  George  Wythe  High  School  will  be  informed  of  the 
opportunities  for  training  for  a career  in  an  agriculturally  related-distri- 
butive occupation.  The  principal,  the  members  of  the  guidance  department, 
Mr.  WUson  and  Mr,  V/itten  will  serve  as  consultant?  to  the  Vocational 
Education  staff  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  in  developing  descriptive 
literature  for  explaining  the  proposed  course  of  study.  It  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  afore -mentioned  members  of  George  V/ythe  High  School 
to  recruit  and  select  students  for  this  pilot  study,',the  selection  to  be  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  survey. 

Step  8,  Students  will  be  enrolled  for  the  pilot  program.  Instruction  in  the 
pilot  program  will  begin  in  September  1964, 

Step  9,  The  results  of  the  pilot  program  will  be  evaluated  by; 

(a)  Carefully  studying  the  progress  of  students  enrolled  in  the  program  for 
a period  of  five  years  following  their  graduation  from  high  school. 

(b)  Interviewing  the  employers  who  cooperated  with  the  training  program, 

(c)  Interviewing  employers  of  students  who  completed  the  program, 

(d)  Evaluate  progress  of  those  who  pursue  advanced  study, 

(e)  Others, 


o 
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A SURVEY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OPFORTUNITISS  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN 
AGRICULTURALLY  RELATED-DISTRIBUTIVE  BUSINESSES,  Y/YTHEVILLE,  VA. 


L General  Information 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 


Name  of  firm:  ^ 

Address:  Telephone  No. 

Name  of  person  interviewed: 

Position 


Main  product  or  service  of  the  firm: 


Total  number  of  employees: 


Employees 

Full 

Part-Time 

Supervisors 

Salespeople 

Stock 

Other 

H.  Specific  Occupational  Information 


Note:  Please  write  in  the  jobs  applicable  to  the  firm  at  the  head  of  the 
columns  at  the  right  below.  Use  a separate  column  for  each  job  and  be 
specific  in  listing  the  job*  (Escample:  Feed  salesman),  then  provide  the 
information  about  each  job  indicated  below.  Please  answer  the  questions 
by  check  marks  or  numbers  where  appropriate  for  each  occupation. 


A.  Number  of  employees  in  each  job  . . . . 

B*  How  many  new  employees  are  needed? 

« C.  Number  of  employees  expected  in  this 

occupation  one  year  ago 

D.  Number  of  employees  expected  in  this 

occupation  in  the  future 

E*  V/hat  difficulties  are  encountered  in 
filling  these  positions? 

1.  No  difficulty 

2.  Some,  but  not  much  difficulty . . . . 

3.  Great  difficulty 

4.  Extremely  great  difficulty  . . . . 


JOBS 


i 

I 

X 

• 

— 

I 
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I 

1 

I 
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F.  What  formal  education  is  acutally  required 
for  initial  employment  in  this  occupation? 

1,  High  school  graduate  ...... 

2,  Two-year  technical  institute  graduate. 

3,  Some  college 

4,  College  graduate 

5,  None  of  the  above 

6,  Other  (specify)  

G.  V/hat  formed  education  is  preferred  for 
initial  employment  in  this  occupation? 

1,  High  school  graduate  

2,  Two-year  technical  institute  graduate  . 

3,  Some  college 

4,  College  graduate 

5,  None  of  the  above 

6,  Other  (specify) 


H.  For  this  occupation,  a farm  background  is; 
1*  Fssential  . . . . . . . . 

2.  Desirable 

3,  Unimportant  

Training  Needs 


JOBS 


' J 

' 1 

1 

' 1 

1 

, . 1 



1 

The  following  units  .are  typical  of  those  included  in  the  high  school 
vocational  agriculture  and  distributive  education  courses.  Others  could  be 
provided.  Please  put  a number  under  each  occupation  listed  to  indicate  the 
relative  importance  of  the  training  needs.  3 - Essential;  2 - Desirable; 

1 - Unimportant:  0 - Does  not  apply,  (list  additional  information  on  back). 


A.  Agriculture 

Fields  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Animal  Science.  (List  training. needs 
in  terms  of  teaching  units  such  as 
Feeding  Animals,  Maintaining  Animal 
Health,  Managing  the  Herds,  etc. ) 


JOBS 


t 

o 

ERIC 


Pl&nt  Science*  (List  tr&ining  needs  in 
terms  of  teaching  umts  such  as  Diseases, 
Chemical  Weed  Control,  Insects,  Soils, 
How  Plants  Grow  and  Reproduce,  etc)* 


Parm  Mechanics*  (List  training  needs 
in  terms  of  teaching  units  such  as  Metals, 
Fuels  and  Lubricants,  Sections  of  VVork 
in  Farm  Shop,  etc* ), 


Farm  Management.  (List  training  needs 
in  terms  of  teaching  units  such  as 
Marketing  Farm  Products,  etc. ) 


Leadership  Training*  (List  specific 
types  of  training). 


Others*  (Please  list)* 


Education 

Atiii*  of -IWyi 

1.  SaloomaosMp 
Z»  Sloel^ee|»ing 

3.  Merchandise  ^formation 

4.  Human  Relations 

5.  Store  Oferations 

6.  Adyertising 
7*  display 

8.  Retail  Madiematics 
9*  Store  Sf  eeeh 
10. 


Oilers  (please  list) 


IV.  0^poy|uiiltie$  lig  On-The-Job  Training 

A.  Hdw  many  high  school  stndents  do  you  employ  part-time? 


Name  of  each  high 
school  employee 

School 

Hours  customarily 
emi^yed  1 

• 

__  _ i 

B.  Have  you  ever  employed  a co-op.  student?  D.  E.  j 

Agr.  } 

C.  II  a training  program  is  established  at  George  Wythe  High  School,  would 
you  be  willing  to  provide  on-the-job  training  lor  students? 

Yes ; No . 

(Interview  to  explain  standards  for  a training  center) 


D.~  Is  your  business  seasonal? 


so. 


£•  v/hat  is  the  minimum  age  requirement  for  your  employees? 


F.  Is  size  of  employee  a factor? 


• If  so,  explain. 
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Title; 
Length; 
Credit  8: 
Students: 


Purpose; 


Content: 


Enrollment: 


P.7SNDD:  C 


Preparation  foi^  Career  Opportunities  in 
Agriculturally  Related  Di.Jiributive  Businesses 
George  Wythe  High  School,  Wytheville,  Virginia 


Course  Description  and  General  Information 


Agricultural  Distribution;  Agri-business  •• 

Tv/o  year  course  beginning  in  September  1964, 

One  unit  of  credit  each  year. 

First  year  course  open  to  Sophomores  and  Juniors, 

Second  year  of  course  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have 
completed  the  first  year  of  the  two  year  course,  (Second 
year  of  course  vdli  not  be  offered  before  September  1965), 

The  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  those 
students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  career 
opportunities  in  agriculturally  related  distributive  businesses. 

It  is  for  those  individuals  whose  needs  are  not  being  met  by 
the  regular  high  school  vocational  agriculture  and/  or 
distributive  education  courses. 

The  content  of  the  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  gain 
the  knov/ledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  for  successful 
entrance  into  occupations  in  agriculturally  related 
distributive  businesses,  (See  attached  outline  of  course  content! 

Limited  to  not  more  than  15  students  per  class. 


Selection  of  Students;  Eligibility  will  be  determined  by  a committee  consisting  of 

the  Guidance  Director,  Vocational  Agricultural  teacher,  and 
Distributive  Education  coordinator. 

Supervised  Practice;  Appropriate  directed  work  experience  or  supervised  practice 

activities  will  be  arranged  for  each  student  enrolled  in  tiie 
course.  Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  scheduling 
the  students  so  that  the  last  period  of  the  day  is  a study  period 
for  them.  In  this  way,  field  trips  and  other  activities  could 
be  planned  for  this  period  at  appropriate  times  during  the 
year. 


o 
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AGRICULTURAL  DISTRIBUTION 
(Program  at  George  V/ythe  High  School,  Wytheville,  Virginia) 


I. 


Suggested  Course  Content  for  a Two  Year  Program 

Suggested  Course  Content  in  Agriculture 
isroom: 


1.  Drawing  and  Plan  Reading  , . , , , , 

2.  Metals  (Part  I)  ‘ 

3.  Principles  of  Welding 

4*  Electrical  Units  . ...  . . 

5*^  Fertilizers  and  Nutrients 

6*  Controlling  V/eeds  . 

Total 

Laboratory; 

I*  Organization,  Safety,  Project  Evaluation  and 
T eacher  Demonstrations 
2*  Woodwork  ... 

3*  Welding  and  Cutting  . 

4*  Cold  and  Hot  Metal  . 

5*  Electricity  . . . 

Total.,  .... 

Total  Hours  in  Agriculture 


II.  Suggested  Course  Content  in  Distribution 
Area;  Personal  Development 

Unit;  Orientation  . . • • 

Human  Relations  in  Business 
Leadership  Development  . 
Area;  Selling 

Unit;  Organization  for  Selling 

Selling  Today  .... 
Mathematics  of  Distribution 
Area;  Merchandise  Information 

Unit:  Merchandise  Information  I 

Standards,  Grades  and  Labels 
Total  Hours  


Area;  Sales  Promotion 

Unit;  Advertising  as  an  Aid  to  Selling  . 
Area:  Management 

Unit:  Stockkeeping  (10  hours)  ... 

Unit:  Store  Operation  (20  hours)  . . 

Area;  Marketing 

Unit;  Distribution  in  a Free  Economy  . 
Unit:  Careers  and  Channels  of  Distribution 

Speech  (15  hours  plus  integration  v^rith  other  units) 
Total  Hours  ....••••• 


Total  Hours  in  Distribution  . . . 


• • 


Total  Hours  in  Agriculture  and  Distribution  • 


Estimated 

Hours 

30 

! 15 

5 

! 20 
. 10 

• i£ 

. 90 


10 

20 

30 

15 

11 

90 


20 

15 

5 

5 

15 

15 

15 

90 

15 

10 

20 

20 

10 

11 

90 


• • 


• • • 
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Bennett,  will  lam  Clair,  Jr. 

Competencies  In  Soil  Management  and  Use  of  Fertilizers  Needed  by  Farmers. 

Iowa  State  Univ.  of  Science  and  Technology,  Ames.  Dept,  of  Education 
Iowa  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Experiment  Station,  Ames 

Iowa  State  Qept.  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines.  Vocational  AgrIcuVture  Section 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - Aug65  7p. 

♦VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE;  *LAND  USE;  *farMERS;  ATTITUDES;  SURVEYS;  *eduCATI0NAL  NEEDS;  *AGR ICULTUPAL  SKILLS; 

♦FERTILIZERS;  SOIL  SCIENCE 

IOWA 

A panel  of  15  leaders  from  6 agricultural  fields  served  as  consultants  In  developing  a list  of  46 
competencies  In  soil  management  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  needed  by  present  and  prospective  farm  operators. 
Two  hundred  outstanding  farmers  throughout  Iowa  ranked  each  of  the  46  competencies  on  a 10-point  scale  for 
the  degree  It  was  needed  for  success  and  the  degree  to  which  they  possessed  the  competency.  The  highest 
ranked  competency  for  both  degree  needed  and  degree  possessed  was  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  soil 
productivity  for  future  generations.  Other  top  needed  competencies  in  rank  order  were  controlling  weeds  and 
soil  Insects,  developing  a farm  plan  for  maximum  use  of  soil  resources,  using  economic  principles  in  soil 
management,  and  satisfying  balanced  nutritional  needs  of  crops.  Although  53  percent  of  the  farmers  had  been 
enrolled  In  1 or  more  years  of  vocational  agriculture,  the  200  Indicated  a need  for  more  competence  than 
they  possessed  fn  44  of  the  46  competencies  evaluated.  Educational  programs  for  training  farm  operators 
should  Include  some  training  In  all  of  the  competencies  identified  with  major  emphasis  on  thoseranked  most 
needed,  and  existing  programs  of  vocational  agricultrue  at  all  levels  should  be  planned  to  provide  for 
community  and  Instructional  personnel  needs.  This  is  an  abstract  of  a master's  thesis  submitted  to  the 
Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology.  (WB) 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  0R6ANIZATI0N  ORIOINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 
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This  is  on  abstract  of  a thesis  submitted  to  Iowa  State  University 
of  Science  and  Technology  by  William  Clair  Bennett,  Jr.  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  lAaster  of  Science  in 
August  of  1965. 

The  study  is  one  of  a series  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology  with  the 
assistance  of  graduate  students  in  agricultural  education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Iowa  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Experiment  Station  and 
the  Vocational  Agriculture  Section,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  abstract  was  prepared  by  William  Clair  Bennett,  Jr.  with  the 
assistance  of  Alan  Kahler,  research  assistant  for  the  Iowa  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  Experiment  Station  Project  1253,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Duane  L.  Blake. 
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COMPETENCIES  IN  SOIL  MANAGEMENT  AND  USE  OF  FERTILIZERS 

NEEDED  BY  FARMERS 

by 

William  Clair  Bennett,  Jr, 


Purpose  of  th^  Study 

This  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  competencies  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  training  programs  of  present  and  prospective  farm  operators  in 
the  areas  of  soil  management  and  the  use  of  fertilizers, 

■f 

Method  of  Procedure 

A panel  of  15  carefully  selected  agricultural  leaders  from  six  agriculr 
tural  fields  served  as  a panel  of  consultants  in  developing  a list  46 
competencies  needed  by  farmers  in  the  areas  of  soil  management  and  tne  use 
of  fertilizers. 

The  final  list  of  competencies  consisted  of  13  abilities  and  9 under- 
standings in  the  use  of  fertilizer,  14  abilities  and  10  understandings  in 
soil  management.  This  list  was  included  in  a questionnaire  and  mailed  to  314 
farmers  who  had  been  named  as  outstanding  farmers  within  their  communities 
by  the  Iowa  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  farmers  evaluated  the  degree  each 
competency  was  needed  to  succeed  and  the  degree  of  each  competency  that  they 
possessed.  Data  from  the  first  200  usable  questionnaires  that  were  received 
were  used  in  the  study.  The  outstanding  farmers  who  responded  were  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  Iowa, 


Findings 

Each  of  the  46  competencies  was  evaluated  by  the  respondents  by  selec- 
ting a value  rating  on  the  basis  of  a ten- point  scale.  The  rating  was  first 
made  for  the  degree  he  believed  the  competency  was  needed,  followed  by  the 
degree  that  he  felt  he  possessed  in  the  competency.  Mean  scores  for  needed 
competencies  ranged  from  7,05  to  4,09,  while  mean  scores  for  possessed  compe- 
tencies ranged  from  6.37  to  3.56, 

The  highest  ranked  competency  for  both  the  degree  needed  and  degree  pos- 
sessed was  the  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  soil  productiveness  for  future 
generations,.  The  mean  needed  score  for  this  competency  was  7,05.  The  ranked 
mea^  scores  for  each  of  the -other  top  ten  competencies  were  as  follows:  (2)r 

control  of  Weeds  and.  soil  insects  7.00,  (3)  develop  a farm  plan  for  maximum  use 
of  soil  resources  6.93,  (4)  economic  principles  in  soil  management  6,88,  (5) 
balanced  nutritional  needs  of  crops  6.78,  (6)  safety  in  transfer  of  liquid  and 
anhydrous  6,78,  (7)  fertilizer  nutrients,  grades  and  labeling  6,78,  (8)  plan  an 
economical  fertilization  program  6,77,  (9)  proper  use  of  fertilizer  in  good 
soil  management  6.75,  and  (10)  economic  principles  of  fertilization  6,72.  Other 
competencies  are  ranked  in  Table  1, 
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Table  1.  Relationship  of  ranked  mean  soil  management  and  fertilizer  use  competency 
scores  needed  and  possessed  by  outstanding  farmers 


Competency 

Needed^ 

Rank 

Possessed 

Rank 

Difference 

Responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  soil  productiveness  for 
future  generations 

7.05 

1 

6.37 

1 

.68 

Control  weeds  and  soil  insects 

7.00 

2 

6.19 

3 

.81 

Develop  a farm  plan  for  maximum 
use  of  soil  resources 

6.93 

3 

5.72 

14 

1.21 

Economic  principles  in  soil 
management 

6.88 

4 

5.76 

11 

1.12 

Balanced  nutritional  needs  of 
crops 

6.78 

5 

5.33 

27 

1.45 

Safety  in  transfer  of  liquid  and 
anhydrous  from  bulk  to 
applicator 

6.78 

6 

4.72 

38 

2.06 

Fertilizer  nutrients,  grades 
and  labeling 

6.78 

7 

5.61 

17 

1.17 

Plan  an  economical  fertilization 
program 

6.77 

8 

5.62 

16 

1.15 

Proper  use  of  fertilizer  in  good 
soil  management 

6.75 

9 

5.97 

5 

.78 

Economic  principles  of  fertili- 
zation 

6.72 

10 

5.51 

20 

1.21 

Effect  of  leaching  and  place- 
ment on  nutrient  availability 

6.68 

11 

5.03 

35 

1.65 

Effect  of  cropping .systems  on 
erosion  control,  soil  structure 
and  soil  loss 

6.56 

12 

5.75 

12 

.81 

Soil  fertility  as  it  is  related 
to  crop  production 

6.55 

13 

5.57 

18 

.98 

Conservation  practices  and  their 
va  lue 

6.50 

14 

6.03 

4 

.47 

Match  plant  population  to 
fertilizer 

.6.48 

15 

5.85 

7 

.63 

Function  of  N,  P,  K,  lime  and 
manure 

6.47 

16 

5.21 

28 

1.26 

Establish  a profitable  crop 
rotation 

6.41 

17 

6.29 

2 

.12 

Soil  development,  characteristics 
and  capabilities 

6.40 

18 

4.82 

36 

1.58 

Physical  characteristics  of 
fertilizer 

6.40 

19 

4.47 

40 

1.93 

How  fertilizer  reacts  in  the  soil 

6.38 

20 

4.48 

39 

1.90 

Interpret  soil  test  results 

6.36 

21 

5.35 

24 

1.01 

U s e t i 1 1 age  pr a c t ice  s c or r e c t ly 

6.34 

22 

5.86 

6 

.48 

How  sub-soil  moisture  and  water 
use  efficiency  are  affected  by 
fertilization 

6.32 

23 

5.03 

34 

1.29 

3, 

Degree  competency  needed:  0-1- -None,  2- 3- -Little,  4- 5- -Some,  6- 7- -Much, 

^ 8- 9- -Very  Much 

Degree  competency  possessed:  0-1 — None,  2-3--Little,  4-5--Some,  6-7 — Much, 

8- 9- -Very  Much 
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Table  1 continued. 


Competency  Needed 


Relationship  of  tilth  and 

organic  matter  6.23 

Help  and  funds  available  through 
ASC,  SCS,  Extension  and 
Vocational  Agriculture  6.21 

Calculate  the  best  seasonal 
fertilizer  buys  on  nutrient 
unit  basis  6.19 

Current  sub- surface  moisture 
conditions  and  crop  effect 
on  this  moisture  6.19 

Maintain  records  of  problem  areas, 
soil  type,  depth  of  top  soil 
and  tile  lines  6.15 

Micro-elements,  soil  conditioners 

and  organic  fertilizers  6.11 

Manage  each  field  as  a separate 
unit  according  to  its  soil 
capabilities  6.10 

Maintain  individual  field  records 
of  fertilization,  yields  and 
problem  areas  6.10 

Properly  time  fertilizer 

applications  5.92 

Calibrate  fertilizer  spreader  5.89 

Maintain  application  equipment  5.85 

Establish  and  stablize  grass 

waterways  5.85 

Determine  slope  and  lay  out 

contour  1 ine  s 5.80 

Establish  terraces  5.68 

Select  methods  of  fertilization  5.67 

Maintain  present  tiling  system  5.66 

Determine  need  for  tiling  5.62 

Set  up  field  test  strips  for 
seasonal  growth  and  yield 
comparisons  5.60 

Operate  machinery  over  terraces  5.59 

Renovate  permanent  pasture  5.33 

Take  an  accurate  soil  san^le  5.27 

Calculate  best  limestone  buys  5.29 

Use  temporary  fence  in  manage- 
ment of  crop  land  4.92 


Rank  Possessed 


24  5.19 

25  5.79 

26  5.17 


27 


5.36 


28 

29 


5.06 

3.59 


30 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


5.82 

5.34 

5.54 

5.72 

5.13 

5.34 

4.40 

3.56 

5.66 

5.06 

5.39 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 


4.76 

3.92 

4.45 

5.83 

4.29 


5.37 


Rank  Difference 


29  1.04 


10 

.42 

30 

1.02 

23 

.73 

33 

1.09 

45 

2.52 

9 

.28 

26 

.76 

19 

.38 

13 

.17 

31 

.72 

25 

.51 

42 

1.40 

46 

2.12 

15 

.01 

32 

.60 

21 

.23 

37 

.84 

44 

1.67 

41 

.88 

8 

-.56 

43 

1.00 

22 

-.45 

46 
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The  highest  ranked  possessed  competencies  and  their  mean  scores  were:  (1) 

responsibility  for  maintenance  of  soil  productiveness  for  future  generations 
6.37,  (2)  establish  a profitable  crop  rotation  6.29,  (3)  control  weeds  and  soil 
insects  6.19,  (4)  conservation  practices  and  their  values  6.03,  (5)  proper  use 
or  fertilizer  in  good  soil  management  5.97,  (6)  use  tillage  practices  correctly 
5.86,  (7)  match  plant  population  to  fertilizer  5.85,  (8)  take  an  accurate  soil 
sanq>le  5.83,  (9|/  manage  each  field  as  a separate  unit  according  to  its  soil 
capabilities  5.82,  and  (10)  help  and  funds  available  through  Agriculture  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Commission,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Extension 
Service  and  Vocational  Agriculture  5.79.  The  top  ten  competencies  were  within 
a range  of  .94,  from  a mean  score  of  6,73  to  5.79, 

The  lowest  ranked  mean  needed  competencies  and  their  mean  needed  scores 
were:  (37)  establish  terraces  5.68,  (38)  select  methods  of  fertilization  5,67, 

(39)  maintain  present  tiling  system  5.66,  (40)  determine  need  for  tiling  5.62, 

(41)  set  up  field  test  strips  for  seasonal  growth  and  yield  comparisons  5.60, 

(42)  operate  machinery  over  terraces  5.59,  (43)  renovate  permanent  pasture  5,33, 

(44)  take  an  accurate  soil  sample  5.27,  (45)  calculate  best  limestone  buys  5.29, 
and  (46)  use  temporary  fence  in  management  of  cropland  4.92, 

The  competencies  with  the  lowest  mean  possessed  scores  were:  (37)  set  up 
field  test  strips  for  seasonal  growth  and  yield  comparisons  4.76,  (38)  safety 
in  transfer  of  liquid  and  anhydrous  fertilizer  from  bulk  storage  to  applicator 
4.72,  (39)  how  fertilizer  reacts  in  the  soil  4.48,  (40)  physical  characteristics 
of  fertilizer  4,47,  (41)  renovate  perioanent  pasture  4,45,  (42)  determine  slope 
and  layout  contour  lines  4.40,  (43)  calculate  best  limestone  buys  4.29,  (44) 
operate  machinery  over  terraces  3.92,  (45)  micro-elements,  soil  conditioners  and 
organic  fertilizers  3.59,  and  (46)  establish  terraces  3.56, 

A product  moment  correlation  matrix  was  tabulated  for  the  46  needed  compe- 
tencies to  determine  the  extent  to  which  changes  in  one  competency  were  ac- 
companied by  changes  in  another  competency.  Those  found  to  be  most  highly 
correlated  were:  determine  need  for  tiling  and  maintain  present  tiling  system; 

control  weeds  and  soil  insects  and  proper  use  of  fertilizer  in  good  soil  manage- 
ment^ establish  terraces  and  develop  a farm  plan  for  maximum  use  of  soil  resources; 
use  tillage  practices  correctly  and  control  weeds  and  soil  insects;  and  conservation 
practices  and  their  value  and  effect  of  cropping  systems  on  erosion  control,  soil 
structure  and  soil  loss. 

Another  product  moment  correlation  matrix  was  set  up  to  determine  the  cor- 
relations that  existed  among  the  46  competencies  possessed.  Highest  correlations 
for  possessed  competencies  were  found  between  the  understanding  of  physical 
characteristics  of  fertilizer  and  how  fertilizer  reacts  in  the  soil;  determine 
the  need  for  tiling  and  maintain  present  tiling  system;  conservation  practices 
and  their  value  and  the  effect  of  cropping  systems  on  erosion  control,  soil 
structure, ' and  soil  loss;  establish  terraces  and  operate  machinery  over  terraces. 

A comparison  of  the  ten  most  highly  ranked  needed  competencies  and  control 
variables  resulted  in  three  being  significantly  correlated  at  the  one  percent 
level,  they  were:  educational  level  of  the  operator  and  the  ecohiomic  principles 

of  fertilization;  gross  income,  $10,000  increments  and  balanced  nutritional  needs 
of  crops;  and  educational  level  of  operator  and  plan  an  economical  fertilization 
program. 
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Significant  correlations  between  the  ten  high  ranked  needed  competencies 
and  the  control  variables  at  the  five  percent  level  were:  educational  level 
of  operator  and  develop  a farm  plan  for  maximum  use  of  soil  resources;  acres 
operated  and  control  of  weeds  and  soil  insects;  acres  operated  and  balanced 
nutritional  needs  of  crops;  gross  income,  $10,000  increments  and  safety  in 
handling  of  liquid  and  anhydrous  fertilizer;  acres  operated  and  economic  prin- 
ciples of  fertilization;  educational  level  of  operator  and  control  of  weeds  and 
soil  insects;  gross  income  $10,000  increments  and  proper  use  of  fertilizer  in 
good  soil  management;  gross  income,  $10,000  increments  and  economic  principles 
of  fertilization. 

Additional  information  from  the  ques<tionnaires  received  from  the  outstand- 
ing farmers  indicated  the  group  had  a mean  gross  income  of  $42,150  and  a mean 
farm  size  of  394  acres.  The  median  gross  income  of  $33,178  and  the  median  farm 
size  of  357  acres  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  mean  figures  due  to  several 
large  farm  operations  that  varied  greatly  from  the  normal.  The  mean  figures  for 
owning  and  renting  land  were  164  acres  owned  and  129  acres  rented.  The  mean  corn 
acreage  for  the  group  was  154  acres.  An  increase  in  farm  size  was  highly  cor- 
related with  an  incz'ease  in  corn  acres,  acres  rented,  and  gross  income. 

Of  the  200  outstanding  farmers,  53  percent  had  been  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
years  of  vocational  agriculture.  A high  percentage  of  the  farmers  who  had  taken 
vocational  agriculture  were  found  in  the  higher  corn  acreages  and  income  ranges. 
Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  farmers  reported  more  than  12  years  of  education. 

Those  reporting  an  educational  level  of  13  to  14  years  were  located  within  higher 
corn  acreage  groups  and  within  higher  gross  income  ranges  than  those  having 
additional  years  of  education. 

Of  the  outstanding  farmers,  168,  or  84  percent,  rented  additional  land  for 
their  farming  program.  The  rental  agreements  were  reported  as  being  23  percent 
cash  rent,  55  percent  grain  share  and  22  percent  livestock  share.  In  a comparison 
of  the  number  of  years  farmed  to  gross  income  it  was  observed  that  83  percent  of 
the  farm  operators  had  been  farming  from  7 to  18  years.  As  gross  income  increased 
to  the  $70,000  range,  the  modal  group  of  farmers  had  been  farming  from  13  to  18 
years.  Above  the  $70,000  income  group,  the  operators  who  had  farmed  4 to  12 
years  became  the  modal  group. 


Implications 

The  need  for  additional  training  for  present  farm  operators  is  evident  when 
the  outstanding  farmer  group  that  was  studied  indicated  a need  for  more  competence 
than  they  possessed  in  44  to  the  46  competencies  that  were  identified  and  evaluated. 

Educational  programs  for  training  present  and  prospective  farm  operators 
should  be  planned  to  include  some  training  in  all  of  the  competencies  that  were 
identified  in  this  study,  with  major  emphasis  being  placed  upon  those  compe- 
tencies that,  were  most  highly  evaluated.  Existing  programs  of  vocational  agri- 
culture for  high  school  students,  young  farmer  and  adult  farmer  programs, 
cooperative  extension  programs,  area  vocational  training  schools  and  instructional 
programs  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  planned  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  communities  and  the  personnel  who  will  provide  instructional  training. 
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Data  to  determine  competencies  needed  by  farmers  in  farm  machinery  maintenance,  repair,  and  adjustment  were 
furnished  by  questionnaires  ranking  a competency  list  for  12  farm  machines,  developed  by  key  farmers  and 
agricultural  engineers.  The  first  200  usable  returns  from  300  high  school  graduates  who  had  either  studied 
vocational  agriculture  or  were  sons  of  farmers  and  from  300  farmers  with  reputations  as  outstanding 
machinery  users  were  used.  Each  competency  was  evaluated  as  to  the  degree  it  was  needed  and  to  the  degree  it 
was  possessed  by  the  respondent.  Differences  between  samples  Included  size  of  farming  operation,  farm 
ownership  educational  levels,  farm  experience,  and  income.  There  were  high  correlations  between  the  two 
groups  on  both  competencies  needed  and  possessed.  Both  groups  indicated  the  greatest  need  in  competencies 
associated  with  tractors.  A need  for  more  competence  than  they  possessed  was  indicated  by  the  outstanding 
farmers  for  16  or  the  47  and  by  the  1950-54  graduates  for  14  of  the  47  competencies.  Ratings  signified  some 
need  for  training  In  all  47,  however.  The  10  most  Important  competencies  were  identified  and  submitted  to 
t-test.  Tractor  overhaul  was  the  most  needed  competency.  Five  combinations  of  competencies  for  outstanding 
farmers,  and  three  combinations  for  graduates,  were  found  to  be  significant.  Agricultural  education  programs 
should  provide  Instruction  in  all  the  competencies  and  may  need  to  design  separate  instructional  programs  for 
the  two  groups,  for  average  and  below-average  farmers,  and  those  who  did  not  have  vocational  agnculure  in 
high  school.  Curriculum  changes  In  teacher  education  may  be  necessary  to  provide  instructors  competent  in  farm 
machinery  and  repair,  and  Improved  agricultural  mechanics  shop  facilities  will  be  needed.  This  is  an  abstract 
of  a master's  thesis  submitted  to  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology.  (JM) 
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COMPETENCIES  IN  FARM  MACHINERY  MAINTENANCE 


NEEDED  BY  FARMERS 
by 

Norman  Lyle  Robinson 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  some  of  the  competencies  in 
farm  machinery  maintenance,  repair  and  adjustment  needed  by  present  and  pros- 
pective farmers. 


Method  of  Procedure 

Key  farmers,  those  classified  as  outstanding  in  the  use  of  farm  machinery, 
prepared  the  original  list  of  competencies  for  12  farm  machines . Professional 
agricultural  engineering  personnel  assisted  with  the  final  wording  of  the 
competencies.  These  competencies  so  identified  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

Two  separate  groups  were  used  as  samples  for  this  study.  One  group 
consisted  of  300  farmers  who  had  been  graduated  from  high  school  from  1950- 
1954.  These  farmers  had  either  studied  vocational  agriculture^ in  high  school 
or  their  fathers  were  farming  on  the  date  of  their  high  school  graduation. 

The  other  group  of  300  farmers  consisted  of  recommended  outstanding  machinery 
using  farmers  well  scattered  throughout  Iowa. 

Of  the  original  12  farm  machines  selected,  competencies  pertaining  to 
tractors,  plows,  corn  planters  and  mowers  were  put  into  questionnaire  form  along 
with  selected  control  items  and  then  mailed  to  the  selected  farmers.  The  farmers 
evaluated  the  degree  each  competency  was  needed  in  order  to  properly  maintain, 
repair  and  adjust  these  farm  machines.  They  also  evaluated  the  degree  each 
competency  was  possessed.  The  first  200  usable  questionnaires  received  from 
each  sample  group  were  used  as  data  for  the  study. 


Findings 

When  both  groups  of  farmers  were  considered  together,  it  was  found  that 
those  who  had  not  studied  vocational  agriculture  were  farming  on  a larger 
scale  than  those  who  had  studied  vocational  agriculture.  Forty-three  percent 
of  those  who  had  studied  vocational  agriculture  one  year  or  more  operated  300 
acres  or  less  as  compared  to  28  percent  of  those  in  the  nonvocational  agricul- 
ture group.  Only  17  percent  of  the  vocational  agriculture  group  operated  farms 
with  over  500  acres  compared  to  27  percent  of  the  nonvocational  agriculture 
group.  Since  only  39  percent  of  the  outstanding  farmers  had  studied  vocational 
agriculture  compared  to  90  percent  of  the  1950-1954  graduates,  the  investigator 
did  not  attribute  the  smaller  operations  to  vocational  agriculture. 
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Table  1.  Competencies  identified 


Farm  machinery  areas  and  competencies 


TRACTORS  MOWERS 


Replace  radiator  thermostat 
Adjust  fan  belt 

Repair  and  adjust  wheel  bearings 
Replace  and  adjust  breaker 
points 

Replace  and  adjust  spark  plugs 
Adjust  and  overhaul  carburetor 
Adjust  hydraulic  system 
Perform  complete  overhaul 
Adjust  clutch 
Adjust  and  replace  brake 
equipment 
Adjust  valves 

Replace  and  adjust  generator 
brushes 

Clean  air  cleaner 
Replace  oil  filter 
Provide  battery  maintenance 
Add  fluid  to  tires 

PLOWS 

Adjust  colters 
Adjust  horizontal  hitch 
Replace  shares 

Weld  new  points  and  edges  on 
shares 

Hammer  out  worn  shares 

Hardsurface  shares 

Sharpen  shares 

Check  for  sprung  condition 

Adjust  tail  wheel 

Adjust  special  covering  devices 

Adjust  vertical  hitch 

GRAIN  AND  FERTILIZER  DRILLS 

Weld  broken  parts 
Calibrate  grain  drill  and 
fertilizer  attachments 


Adjust  lead 
Sharpen  sickle 
Replace  ledger  plates 
Tighten  belts 
Lubricate 
Replace  sections 
Replace  and  adjust  wearing 
plates 

Replace  and  adjust  hold 
down  clips 
Adjust  register 
Adjust  pitman  tension 

CULTIVATORS 

Adjust  shovel  angle 
Adjust  shovel  trip 
Adjust  gauge  wheels 
Level  the  frame 
Adjust  tilt  of  front  rigs 
Replace  all  parts 

HAY  RAKES 

Adjust  tooth  pitch 
Replace  teeth 
Care  for  pitch  control 
Replace  and  adjust  chains 

MANURE  SPREADERS 

Steam  clean 
Paint 

Replace  dogs  and  clutches 

HAY  CONDITIONERS 

Adjust  roll  tension 
Check  bearings  for  wear  and 
lubrication 

Adjust  rollers  even  all  way 
across 


Table  1.  (Continued) 


Farm  machinery  areas  and  competencies 


CORN  PLANTERS 

Adjust  planting  method  - drill, 
hill  drop  or  check 
Replace  shoe  bottoms 
Replace  kernel  knockout  dog 
Adjust  planting  rate 
Adjust  planting  depth 
Check  valves  in  shoe 
Correct  run  of  the  shoes 
Select  and  replace  planter 
plates 

Replace  worn  parts 

Correct  all  clutch  problems  , 

CORN  PICKERS 

Adjust  for  different  picking 
conditions 

Adjust  snapping  roller 

bearings  - upper  and  lower 
Replace  and  adjust  gathering 
chains 

Check  bearings  for  wear 
See  that  all  zerk  fittings 
•take  grease 

Adjust  all  slip  clutches 
Adjust  snapping  roll  speed 


COMBINES 

Adjust  cylinder  speed 
Adjust  cylinder  clearance 
Adjust  ground  travel  speed 
Adjust  sieves 
Adjust  fan  speed 
Adjust  grain  cleaning 
Adjust  air  flow 
Replace  bearings  and  shafts 
Replace  and  adjust  knife 
assemblies  and  replace 
sickle  sections 

BALERS 

Repair  and  adjust  knotter 
Adjust  plunger  knives 
Adjust  plunger  for  smooth 
operation 
Adjust  bale  size 
Replace  bale  chamber  knives 
Set  timin’g  on  the  baler 
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There  were  twice,  as  many  renters  in  the  group  of  1950-1954  graduates  as 
there  were  in  the  group  of  outstanding  farmers.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
graduates  were  classed  as  renters  compared  to  37.5  percent  of  the  outstanding 
farmers.  More  owners,  both  among  the  outstanding  farmers  and  the  1950-1954 
graduates,  were  observed  in  the  301-400  acres  farmed  range  than  were  found  in 
any  other  range.  That  category  accounted  for  51  of  the  400  farmers.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  respondents  were  shown  to  be  farming  between  200  .and  400 
acres.  ♦ . 

This  study  did  not  reveal  any  outstanding  farmers  who  indicated  less  than 
7-9  years  of  schooling.  There  were  nearly  twice  as  many,  30,  outstanding 
farmers  with  16  or  more  years  of  schooling  as  opposed  to  16  of  the  1950-1954 
graduates.  When  all  school  level  classifications  were  considered,  it  was 
noted  that  the  largest  percent,  35.5,  of  the  1950-1954  graduates  operated 
from  201-300  acres.  Of  those  with  16  or  more  years  of  education,  the  largest 
number  of  respondents  were  operating  401-500  acre  farms. 

No  relationship  was  found  between  additional  years  of  farming  experience 
and  total  number  of  acres  operated  by  either  the  1950-1954  graduates  or  the 
outstanding  farmp^.  Twenty-one  of  the  graduates  had  farmed  for  five  years 
or  less  and  5^had  farmed  for  11  years  or  more . Only  40  of  the  outstanding 
farmers' had^f armed  10  years  or  less,  compared  to  146  of  the  graduates.  Over 
50  percent  of  the  outstanding  farmers  had  farming  experience  of  11-25  years. 

Comparison  of  level  of  education  with  annual  gross  income  revealed  that 
61  percent  of  the  graduates  indicating  10-12  years  of  schooling  were  in  the 
$1-20,000  income  range,  whereas  50  percent  of  those  with  13-15  years  of  school 
and  37.5  percent  of  those  with  16  and  over  years  were  in  that  range.  There 
were  26  percent  of  the  outstanding  farmers  in  the  first  increment  range  of 
$1-20,000.  Twenty-four  outstanding  farmers  indicated  over  $100,000  annual 
gross  income  compared  to  one  of  the  1950-1954  graduates. 

When  the  size  of  farming  unit  was  compared  to  annual  gross  income,  83 
percent  of  the  1950-1954  graduates  operating  200  acres  or  less  reported  less 
than  $20,001  gross  income,  whereas  63  percent  of  those  operating  201-400  acres, 
47  percent  of  those  operating  401-700  acres  and  36  percent  of  those  operating 
over  700  acres  reported  in  that  income  range.  Eighty-two  percent  of  the  out- 
standing farmers  operating  300  acres  or  less  reported  in  the  $1-40,000  range 
compared  to  50.5  percent  of  those  operating  301-600  acres  and  31  percent 
operating  over  600  acres. 

Mean  scores  for  degree  competency  needed  and  possessed  are  presented  in 
Table  2.  Both  groups  indicated  they  needed  the  most  competency  in  tractor 
overhaul,  adjusting  tractor  hydraulic  systems  and  adjusting  and  overhauling 
tractor  carburetors,  in  that  order.  The  mean  needed  scores  for  the  same 
competencies  ranged  from  6.85  to  7.87  for  the  outstanding  farmers  and  6.76 
to  7.78  for  the  graduates  on  a one-to-nine  point  rating  scale. 

Rated  lowest  by  the  outstanding  farmers  on  the  basis  of  competence 
needed  were  lubricating  the  mower  (3.11);  cleaning  the  tractor  air  cleaner 
(3.13);  and  replacing  the  tractor  oil  filter  (3.14).  Competencies  rated 
lowest  by  the  graduates  were  cleaning  the  tractor  air  cleaner  (3.05); 

.replacing  the  tractor  oil  filter  (3.08);  and  replacing  plow  shares  0*16). 
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Table  2.  Relationship  of  mean  farm  machinery  competency  scores  needed  and 
possessed  by  outstanding  farmers  and  1950-1954  graduates 


Competency 

Outstanding  farmers 

1950 

-.1954 

graduates 

Mean 

needed 

scores^Rank 

Mean 

pos- 

sessed 

scores 

^Rank 

Mean 
needed 
: scores 

Rank 

Mean 

pos- 

sessed 

scores 

Rank 

Perform  complete  tractor 

overhaul 

7.87, 

1 

3.56 

45 

7.78 

1 

4.35 

42 

Adjust  tractor  hydraulic 

system 

6.86 

2 

4.06 

42 

6.97 

2 

4.3.0 

43 

Adjust  and  overhaul 

tractor  carburetor 

6.85 

3 

4.32 

40 

6.76 

3 

4.63 

39 

Hardsurface  plow  shares 

6.63 

4 

2.99 

46 

6.53 

5 

3.09 

46 

Hammer  out  worn  plow 

shares 

6 . 62 

5 

2.68 

47 

6.47 

7 

2.68 

47 

Adjust  tractor  valves 

6.52 

6 

4.31 

41 

6.52 

6 

4.65 

38 

Correct  all  corn  planter 

clutch  problems 

6.46 

7 

5.05 

34 

6.19 

8 

5.33 

35 

Weld  new  points  and  edges 

on  plow  shares 

6.40 

8 

3.64 

44 

6.68 

4 

3.65 

45 

Replace  and  adjust  tractor 

generator  brushes 

6 .06 

9 

4.32 

39 

5.80 

10 

4.54 

40 

Check  plow  for  sprung 

condition 

6 .06 

10 

4.73 

37 

5.86 

9 

4.77 

37 

Replace  and  adjust  tractor 

breaker  points 

5.90 

11 

4.98 

36 

5.72 

11 

5.63 

27 

Adjust  tractor  clutch 

5.73 

12 

5.03 

35 

5.61 

14 

5.38 

34 

Sharpen  plow  shares 

5.72 

13 

3.66 

43 

5.65 

13 

3.76 

44 

Adjust  and  replace  tractor 

brake  equipment 

5.56 

14 

5.18 

33 

5.65 

12 

5.46 

33 

Adjust  p-low  vertical  hitch 

5.45 

15 

5.39 

31 

5.15 

17 

5.56 

30 

Adjust  plow  tail  wheel 

5.44 

16 

5.42 

30 

5.19 

16 

5.52 

32 

Adjust  corn  planting 

method 

5.31 

17 

5.95 

19 

5.22 

15 

5.85 

22 

Adjust  plow  horizontal 

hitch 

5.27 

18 

5.71 

24 

5.12 

18 

5.89 

20 

Correct  run  of  planter 

shoes 

5.23 

19 

5.72 

23 

5.07 

19 

5.63 

26 

Adjust  mower  lead 

5.23 

20 

5.52 

27 

4.96 

21 

5.75 

25 

Adjust  plow  special 

covering  devices 

5.18 

21 

5.29 

32 

4.95 

22 

5.12 

36 

Adjust  mower  register 

5.10 

22 

5.49 

28 

4.91 

24 

5.57 

29 

Repair  and  adjust  tractor 

wheel  bearings 

5.06 

23 

5.78 

22 

4.89 

25 

5.98 

17 

Replace  corn  planter 

worn  parts 

5.05 

24 

6.08 

9 

4.96 

20 

6.28 

10 

1,  no  competency  needed;  2-3,  little  competency  needed;  4-5,  some  competency 
needed;  6-7,  much  competency  needed;  8-9,  very  much  competency  needed 
1,  no  competency  possessed;  2-3,  little  competency  possessed;  4-5,  some 
competency  possessed;  6-7,  much  competency  possessed;  8-9,  very  much 
competency  possessed 
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Table  2.  (Continued) 


Outstanding  farmers 

1950- 

1954 

graduates 

Competency 

Mean 

needed 

scores 

Mean 
pos- 
sessed 
Rank  scores 

Rank 

Mean 
needed 
: scores 

Rank 

Mean 

pos- 

sessed 

scores 

Rank 

Check  valves  in  planter 

shoe 

5,00 

25 

5.87 

21 

4.88 

26 

5.77 

24 

Adjust  mower  pitman 

tension 

4.99 

26 

5.45 

29 

4.93 

23 

5.60 

28 

Adjust  corn  planting 

rate 

4.99 

27 

6 .46 

2 

4.69 

28 

6.37 

7 

Adjust  plow  colters 

4.85 

28 

6.00 

12 

4.69 

27 

5.94 

19 

Select  and  replace  corn 
planter  plates 

4.62 

29 

6.23 

7 

4.34 

33 

6.50 

4 

Replace  mower  ledger 

plates 

4.53 

30 

5.93 

20 

4.35 

32 

6.11 

16 

Sharpen  mower  sickle 

4.52 

31 

5.67 

25 

4.56 

29 

5.82 

23 

Adjust  corn  planting 
depth 

4.48 

32 

^6.31 

4 

4.29 

34 

6.31 

9 

Replace  and  adjust  mower 

wearing  plates 

4.47 

33 

6.02 

10 

4.43 

31 

6.18 

13 

Replace  corn  planter 

kernel  knockout  dogs 

4.46 

34 

5.96 

17 

4.55 

30 

5.88 

21 

Add  fluid  to  tractor 

tires 

4.34 

35 

4.55 

38 

3.83 

39 

4.39 

41 

Replace  and  adjust  mower 
hold  down  clips 

4.33 

36 

5.95 

18 

4.19 

35 

6.13 

14 

Replace  tractor  radiator 

thermostat 

4.28 

37 

5.56 

26 

4.02 

38 

5.55 

31 

Replace  and  adjust  tractor 

spark  plugs 

4.19 

38 

5.97 

14 

4.09 

37 

6.22 

12 

Replace  corn  gLlanter 

shoe  bottoms 

3.99 

39 

5.96 

16 

4.09 

36 

5.97 

18 

Tighten  mower  belts 

3.71 

40 

6.01 

11 

3.51 

42 

6.31 

8 

Replace  mower  sections 

3.71 

41 

6.24 

6 

3.69 

40 

6.49 

6 

Adjust  tractor  fan  belt 

3.70 

42 

5.97 

15 

3.52 

41 

6.23 

11 

Provide  tractor  battery 

maintenance 

3.38 

43 

6.34 

3 

3.33 

43 

6.59 

3 

Replace  plow  shares 

3.30 

44 

5.98 

13 

3.16 

45 

6.11 

15 

Replace  tractor  oil 

filter 

3.14 

45 

6.46 

1 

3.08 

46 

6.81 

1 

Clean  tractor  oil 

c leaner 

3.13 

46 

6.27 

5 

3.05 

47 

6.80 

2 

Lubricate  the  mower 

3.11 

47 

6.18 

8 

3.29 

44 

6.50 

5 

There  was  a high  correlation  observed  between  the  ratings  given  by  the  out- 
standing farmers-  and  the  1950-1954  graduates  on  all  of  the  competencies 
studied.  The  graduates  tended  to  indicate  a lower  degree  of  competence 
needed  in  order  to  effectively  perform  the  maintenance  jobs. 

The  outstanding  farmers  indicated  they  possessed  the  most  competence  in  / 
replacing  tractor  oil  filters  (6.46);  adjusting  corn  planting  rates  (6.46); 
and  providing  tractor  battery  maintenance  (6.34).  The  1950-1954  graduates 
reported  the  most  competence  possessed  in  replacing  the  tractor  oil  filter 
(6.81);  cleaning  the  tractor  air  cleaner  (6.81);  and  providing  battery 
maintenance  (6.59). 

The  outstanding  farmers  indicated  they  possessed  the  least  competence  for 
hammering  out  worn  plow  shares  (2.68);  hardsurfacing  plow  shares  (2.99);  and 
completely  overhauling  a tractor  (3.56).  There  was  a high  correlation  observed 
between  the  competency  possessed  ratings  given  by  the  outstanding  farmers  and 
the  1950-1954  graduates,  but  the  correlations  were  not  as  high  as  was  revealed 
between  the  ratings  given  for  competence  needed.  The  graduates  indicated  they 
needed  less  competence  and  possessed  more  competence. 

A need  for  more  competence  than  they  possessed  was  indicated  by  the  out- 
standing farmers  for  16  of  the  47  competencies,  and  for  14  of  the  47  by  the 
1950-1954  graduates.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  training  is  necessary  in 
all  the  competencies  since  3.05  was  the  lowest  mean  score  needed,  and  any 
rating  over  one  indicated  some  need. 

In  the  areas  where  the  outstanding  farmers  felt  a need  for  more  competence 
than  they  possessed,  two  cases  showing  the  greatest  differences  were:  perform- 

ing a complete  tractor  overhaul,  7.87  needed,  3.56  possessed;  and  hammering 
out  worn  plow  shares,  6.62  needed,  2.68  possessed.  The  greatest  difference 
for  the  1950-1954  graduates  occurred  for  hammering  out  worn  plow  sharers  ;”  6.47 
needed,  2.68  possessed;  and  hardsurfacing  plow  shares,  6.53  needed,  3.09 
possessed . 

Where  the  outstanding  farmers  felt  they  possessed  more  competence  than 
they  needed,  areas  showing  the  greatest  differences  were:  replacing  the 

tractor  oil  filter,  6.46  possessed,  3.14  needed;  and  cleaning  the  tractor  air 
cleaner,  6.27  possessed,  3.13  needed.  The  greatest  differences  for  the  1950- 
1954  graduates  occurred  for:  replacing  the  tractor  oil  filter,  6.81  possessed, 

3.08  needed;  and  providing  tractor  battery  maintenance,  6.59  possessed,  3.33 
needed . 

The  Spearman  rank  order  coefficient  of  correlation  was  used  to  analyze  the 
relationship  of  the  mean  competency  needed  scores  of  the  two  groups  of  farmers. 
A correlation  of  .993  was  obtained,  indicating  a strong  tendency  for  the  out- 
standing farmers  and  the  1950-1954  graduates  to  rate  the  machinery  competencies 
needed  very  similarly. 

> 

Pearson  product  moment  coefficients  of  correlation  were  used  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  changes  in  ratings  of  one  machine  competency  being  studied 
were  accompanied  by  equal  changes  in  another  competency.  When  the  degree 
competency  was  needed  scores  were  analyzed,  the  highest  correlations  for  the 
two  groups  of  farmers  were  between  replacing  and  adjusting  mower  wearing  plates 
and  replacing  and  adjusting  mower  hold  down  cljLpSy'  outstanding  farmers  .884, 
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gr^wtE5-T902:  cleanrng  the  tractor  air  cleaner  and  replacing  the  oil  filter 

outstanding  farmers  .877,  graduates,  .913;  and  between  replacing  the  tractor 

battery  maintenance,  .847  for  the  outstanding  farmers 
and  .858  for  the  graduates. 

The  scores  for  degree  competency  was  possessed  were  also  analyzed  by 
correlation  methods.  The  highest  correlations  for  the  two  groups  of  farmers 
were  between  cleaning  the  tractor  air  cleaner  and  replacing  the  oil  filter 
oil^fntPr^  farmers  940  graduates  .925;  and  between  replacing  the  tractor 
!87of  ^ providing  battery  maintenance,  outstanding  farmers  .940,  graduates 

The  ten  most  important  machinery  competencies,  as  rated  on  the  basis  of 
competence  needed  by  the  outstanding  farmers,  were  identified,  and  the  highest 
mean  value  was  tested  for  significant  differences  against  each  of  the  other 
nine  means  by  use  of  the  t-test.  Performing  a complete  tractor  overhaul  was 
the  most  needed  competency.  The  computed  t-values  revealed  five  combinations 
to  be  sipificant  at  the  one  percent  level  for  the  outstanding  farmers  and  three 
combinations  for  the  graduates.  There  were  eight  combinations  significant  at 
e five  percent  level  for  both  groups.  No  significant  difference  was  revealed 
or  eiuher  group  of  farmers  between  the  mean  scores  found  for  the  highest  rated 
competency  and  adjusting  the  tractor  hydraulic  system.  ^ 


Implications 

Future  programs  in  apicultural  education  should  provide  some  instruction 
n all  competencies  identified  in  the  study,  with  more  intensive  training  being 
provided  for  those  competencies  receiving  higher  degree  needed  scores.  ^ 

The  need  for  training  in  farm  machinery  competencies  by  the  two  groups 
of  farmers  studied  may  imply  an  even  greater  need  by  the  average  and  below 

average  famers  and  by  those  farmers  who  did  not  have  vocational  agriculture 
in  high  school. 

Since  the  outstanding  farmers  and  the  1950-1954  graduates  differed  some- 

w at  in  regard  to  the  extent  that  specific  competencies  were  needed  and 

possessed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  design  separate  instructional  programs  for 
the  two  groups.  t-  b 

Curriculum  changes  in  teacher  education  programs  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  instructors  who  are  competent  in  farm  machinery 

greatly  improved  agricultural  mechanics 
op  facilities  will  be  needed  if  the  educational  needs  of  farmers  are  to  be 
me  t . 
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To  determine  the  Important  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  male  employees  of  retail  fertilizer 
distributors  and  the  degree  of  competence  needed  and  possessed  by  managers  and  employees  120  licensed 

illlzer  dealers  rated  a list  of  29  competencies  developed  by  a panel  of  12  Iowa  fertilizer  distributors. 


ferti 


The  competencies  included  14  understandings  and  15  abilities,  13  pertaining  to  farming  and  16  to  dealer 
management  and  service.  Managers  and  sales  employees  indicated  higher  competence  needed  than  possessed  for 
an  competencies,  while  service  employees  reported  only  one  competency,  the  ability  to  determine  the 
Individual  customer's  financial  situation  and  management  level,  with  no  difference  between  need  and  possession. 


Greatest  differences  between  the  degree  the  competence  was  needed  and  possessed  were  In  farm  credit, 
l-o1ant  relationships,  cropping  plans  for  specific  soil  types,  seed  quality,  and  plant  population  in 


The 
«!oi  r 

relation  to  fertilizer  response,  pest  control,  production  economics,  micro-nutrients,  nutrient  deficiency, 
and  sales  promotion.  Implications  concerned  reevaluating  educational  programs  to  provide  practical 
experiences  with  formal  instruction  in  agriculture,  updating  present  programs  to  include  the  needs  shown 
in  ffee  STudy,  and  providing  employee  inservice  training.  Correlations  between  competency  need  and  personal 
charMterist ic  control  variables  such  as  experience,  vocational  training,  education,  and  age  and  tabular 
data  aW^ncluded.  (JM) 
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This  is  an  abstract  of  a thesis  submitted  to  iawa  State  University 
of  Science  and  Technoiogy  by  Frederick  Alvin  Van  Leh  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  lAastor  of  Science  in 
August  of  1964. 

The  study  is  one  of  a series  conducted  by  the  department  of 
Education  of  Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Technology  with 
the  assistance  of  graduate  students  in  agriculfural  educatien  in 
copperation  with  the  Iowa  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Section,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  abstract  was  prepared  by  Frederick  A.  Van  Loh  with  the 
assistonce  of  Alan  A.  Kahler  and  Roy  D.  Hickman,  research  assistants 
for  the  Iowa  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  Experiment  Station  Project 
1253,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  C.  E.  Bundy. 
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COMPETENCIES  IN  AGRICULTURE  NEEDED  BY  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN 
RETAIL  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTION 

by 

Frederick  Alvin  Van  Loh 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  main  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  (1)  the  important 
agricultural  competencies  needed  by  males  employed  in  retail  fertilizer  dis- 
tribution and  (2)  to  determine  the  degree  of  competence  needed  and  possessed 
by  managers  and  employees  in  each  agricultural  competency.  Other  purposes 
were  to  seek  the  factors  which  influence  the  degree  competence  is  needed  and 
possessed  and  to  determine  the  nonagricultural  competencies  needed. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  study  was  that  of  securing  information  which 
will  assist  counsellors  and  administrators  of  agricultural  education  in  planning 
future  programs. 


Method  of  Procedure 

Twelve  selected  retail  fertilizer  distributors  in  Iowa  served  as  a panel 
of  specialists  in  developing  a list  of  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  com- 
petencies needed  by  males  employed  in  retail  fertilizer  businesses.  The  list 
of  agricultural  competencies  as  prepared  by  the  panel  of  specialists  was  put 
into  questionnaire  form  and  mailed  to  120  Iowa  licensed  fertilizer  dealers.  A 
list  of  the  1962-1963  Class  II  Fertilizer  Licenses  Wj§s  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture.  Manufac turer^'^and  firms  not  offering  any 
type  of  application  or  spreading  service  were  not  included  in  this  investigation. 
Each  employer  was  asked  to  select  one  employee  to  participate  in  the  study. 


Findings 

Of  the  29  agricultural  competencies  listed  by  the  panel  of  specialists, 

14  were  understandings  and  15  were  abilities.  Thirteen  of  the  competencies 
pertained  to  various  phases  of  farming  and  16  to  dealership  management  and 
service.  Managers  and  sales  employees  indicated  a higher  degree  of  competence 
needed  than  possessed  in  all  of  the  competencies  listed.  This  was  true  of 
service  employees  with  one  exception.  Service  employees  indicated  they  possessed 
as  much  competence  as  needed  in  the  ability  to  determine  individual  customer's 
financial  situation  and  management  level.  Performance  of  this  ability  is  more 
in  line  with  the  duties  of  managers  and  sales  employees. 

Observations  of  the  mean  scores  of  managers  for  the  degree  competence  was 
needed  revealed  that  26  of  the  29  competencies  listed  had  mean  scores  of  3.0  or 
higher.  These  scores  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Fifteen  of  the  29  had  mean  scores 
of  3.4  or  higher. 
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Sales  employees  had  mean  score  ratings  of  3.0  or  higher  for  competence 
needed  in  17  of  the  29  competencies  as  is  shown  in  Table  1.  Service  employees 
had  mean  score  ratings  of  3.0  or  higher  in  14  of  the  competencies  listed.  Man- 
agers, sales  employees  and  service  employees  had  mean  score  ratings  of  2.5  or 
higher  for  competence  needed  in  every  competency  listed. 

Ranges  in  mean  scores  for  competence  needed  as  evaluated  by  managers,  sales 
employees,  and  service  employees  were  as  follows!  scores  by  managers  for  under- 
standings  ranged  from  2.7  to  3.5  and  for  the  abilities  from  2.9  to  3.6j  scores  by 
sales  employees  from  2.5  to  3.5  for  the  understandings  and  2.8  to  3.5  for  the 
abilities;  service  employee  scores  for  understandings  ranged  from  2.5  to  3.3 
and  for  abilities  from  2.6  to  3.2. 

Differences  of  .5  or  more  between  degree  competence  was  needed  and  possessed 
was  observed  for  managers  and  all  employees  in  their  evaluations  for  the  under- 
standings of  farm  credit  procedures,  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soil 
in  relation  to  plant  growth  and  yield  potential,  cropping  plans  for  specific 
soil  types,  seed  quality  and  plant  population  in  relation  to  fertilizer  response, 
weed  and  insect  problems  and  their  control,  economics  of  crop  production  for 
local  farming  area,  and  micronutrients  and  their  effect  on  crops.  The  same 
observation  was  made  for  the  abilities  to  recognize  plant  food  deficiency  in 
growing  crops,  estimate  potential  demand  of  various  plant  food  nutrients  in 
service  area  and  develop  a fertilizer  promotion  and  marketing  program.  Sales 
employees  had  differences  of  1.0  or  more  for  two  of  the  above  understandings  and 
two  of  the  above  mentioned  abilities.  Managers  and  sales  employees  indicated 
more  competence  needed  in  the  decision  making  areas  of  the  business  as  compared 
to  service  employees  who  indicated  a higher  rating  needed  for  understandings  and 
abilities  involving  operation  of  equipment  and  plant  operation. 

A difference  of  .4  or  less  in  mean  scores  for  degree  competence  was  needed 
and  possessed  was  found  in  evaluations  of  managers,  sales  employees  and  service 
employees  in  the  understandings  of  fertilizer  plant  operation,  timeliness  of 
operations  in  relation  to  crop  yields,  and  in  the  abilities  to  take  an  accurate 
soil  sample,  interpret  a soil  test  report,  identify  various  fertilizer  materials 
and  evaluate  fertilizer  formulas,  make  recommendations  to  customers  regarding 
proper  use  of  fertilizers  and  assist  customer  in  keeping  a fertilizer  history 
of  his  farm,  operate  and  maintain  fertilizer  handling  equipment,  and  apply 
fertilizer  to  the  soil  properly  and  accurately  and  accurately  estimate  acreage. 

Ranges  in  mean  scores  for  competence  possessed  as  evaluated  by  managers, 
sales  and  service  employees  were  as  follows:  scores  by  managers  for  under- 

standings ranged  from  1.9  to  3.3  and  abilities  from  2.5  to  3.2;  scores  by  sales 
employees  1 rom  1.5  to  2.6  for  understandings  and  2.2  to  3.1  for  the  abilities; 
service  employee  scores  for  understandings  ranged  from  1.4  to  3.1  and  for 
abilities  1.7  to  3.1. 

The  10  most  needed  competencies  by  the  combined  group  of  managers,  sales 
and  service  employees  were  used  as  variables  and  tests  of  correlation  made. 
Variables  selected  included  the  competency  needed  and  possessed  in  each  of  the 
following!  (1)  amounts  of  fertilizer  required  for  various  levels  of  crop 
production,  (2)  seed  quality  and  plant  population  relative  to  fertilizer  response, 
(3)  weed  and  insdet  problems  and  their  control,  (4)  interpreting  a soil  test 
report,  (5)  identifying  fertilizer  materials  and  evaluating  formulas,  (6)  making 
proper  recommendations  regarding  fertilizer  use  and  help  individual  customer  keep 
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sales  and  service  employee  evaluations  of  degree  agricultural 
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Table  1 continued. 
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^ history  on  his  farm,  (7)  recognize  good,  new  fertilizer  practices 

and  recommending  their  use,  (8)  recognizing  plant  food  deficiency  in  growing 
crops,  (9)  making  recommendation  in  absence  of  a soil  test  report,  and  (10)  deter- 
mining an  individual’s  financial  situation  and  management  level. 

Control  variables  used  were  years  of  experience  in  retailing  fertilizer, 
years  of  farm  background,  years  of  vocational  agriculture  training,  years  of 
educational  attainment,  and  age.  When  the  correlation  matrix  was  run  for 
managers  there  were  no  apparent  correlations  between  the  degree  of  competency 
needed  or  possessed  when  the  control  variables  of  vocational  agriculture  and 
educational  attainment  were  used.  With  one  exception,  farm  background  was 
negatively  correlated  with  degree  competence  was  needed  for  all  competency 
variables  while  being  positively  correlated  with  degree  competence  was  possessed. 
Correlations  were  small.  The  trend  was  positive  for  possessed  and  negative 
for  needed. 

Two  significant  negative  correlations  were  observed  when  age  was  compared 
with  competence  needed.  Competencies  involved  had  reference  to  the  abilities 
to  make  proper  recommendations  regarding  fertilizer  use  and  assist  the  customer 
in  keeping  a fertilization  history  of  his  farm,  and  identifying  fertilizer  materi- 
als and  evaluate  formulas.  Years  of  experience  in  retailing  fertilizer  resulted 
in  a significant  negative  correlation  for  the  competence  possessed  in  understanding 
amounts  of  fertilizer  required  for  various  levels  of  crop  production  and  for  the 
ability  to  determine  an  individual’s  financial  situation  and  management  level. 

The  same  correlation  matrix  as  used  for  managers  was  used  for  all  employees 
participating  in  the  study.  Vocational  agriculture  was  more  highly  correlated  to 
competencies  needed  and  possessed  than  the  other  control  variables  used.  High 
correlations  were  found  between  vocational  agriculture  and  competence  needed  and 
possessed  in  the  understandings  of  fertilizer  required  for  various  levels  of 
crop  production,  seed  quality  and  plant  population  in  relation  to  fertilizer 
response,  and  possessed  competence  in  the  understanding  of  weed  and  insect  con- 
trol. High  correlations  were  also  found  for  competence  possessed  in  the  abilities 
to  identify  fertilizer  materials  and  evaluate  formulas,  to  recognize  good,  new 
fertilizer  practices  and  recommend  their  use,  the  competence  needed  and  possessed 
to  recognize  plant  food  deficiency  in  growing  crops,  and  to  make  recommendation 
in  absence  of  a soil  test  report. 

Educational  attainment  was  considerably  greater  for  managers  as  compared 
to  employees.  All  of  the  managers  who  completed  four  years  of  vocational 
agriculture  completed  one  or  more  years  of  college;  however,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  employees  had  obtained  the  same  level  of  educational  training.  On  a 
percentage  basis,  twice  as  many  employees  completed  four  years  of  vocational 
agriculture  as  compared  to  managers.  Fifty  percent  of  the  managers  completed 
one  or  more  years  of  college  as  compared  to  23  percent  of  the  employees. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  managers  and  70  percent  of  all  employees  were 
under  42  years  of  age.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  managers  were  42  to  47,  10.7 
percent  were  48  to  53,  10.7  percent  were  54  to  59,  and  3.2  percent  were  over  59 
years  of  age.  Of  the  30  percent  of  the  employees  over  41,  10.3  percent  were 
42  to  47 , 8 percent  were  48  to  53,  and  12.6  percent  were  over  59  years  of  age. 

Presented  in  Table  2 are  the  nonagricultural  competencies  needed  by 
employees  in  retail  fertilizer  distribution. 
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Table  2.  Nonagricultural  competencies  needed  by  males  employed  in  retail  ferti- 
lizer distribution 


Compe  tenc ies 


Occupational  Area 
Managers  Sales Service 


Understanding  of: 

Business  principles  X 

■''Finance  and  credit  procedures  X 

Financial  statement  X 

Legal  aspects  of  retailing  X 

Tax  regulations  including  withholding  tax  and 

social  security  X 

Government  reports  X 

Business  mathematics  X 

Company-customer  relationships  X 

Company  buying  and  profit  motives  X 

Advertising  methods  and  procedures  X 

Management  control  X 

Insurance  including  types  and  regulations  X 

Products  handled  by  company  and  competitors  X 


X 

X X 

X 

X 


X X 


Ability  to: 

Establish  and  formulate  company  policies  X X 

Coordinate  activities  and  phases  of  the  business 

so  that  major  policies  are  achieved  X 

Delegate  authority  and  motivate  X 

Make  timely  decisions  X X 

Use  time  efficiently  X X 

Select  and  train  employees  X 

Organize  a public  relations  program  X 

Keep  up-to-date  and  adjust  to  change  X X 

Analyze  records  and  reach  conclusions  X 

Display  company  product  attractively  - X 

Communicate  with  customers  X X 

Sell  quality  rather  than  price  X X 

Maintain  good  employer-employee  relationships  X 

Compute  fertilizer  blending  formulas  X X 

FolK)w  instructions  ■ X 

Be  aggressive  and  accept  responsibility  X X 

Be  persuasive  and  yet  not  oversell  - X 

Assist  in  selecting  the  most  advantageous  product 

for  the  customer  X X 

Create  favorable  image  of  employer  and  business 

represented  - X 

Analyze  a market  X X 

Originate  sound  ideas  X 

Evaluate  customer's  reliability  X “ X 

Strive  for  constant  self-improvement  _ X^^ X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 
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Implications 


Educational  programs  need  to  be  re-evaluated  to  determine  what  changes  or 
additions  can  be  made  to  provide  practical  experience  along  with  formal 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist  today  as  a 
result  of  the  rapid  technological  changes  taking  place,  A cooperative  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  programs  which  include  in-service  training  as  well 
as  meet  the  needs  of  future  employees. 

✓ 

Administrators  of  educational  programs  and  individuals  involved  in  develop- 
ing curricula  should  cooperatively  plan  programs  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
present  and  future  employees  engaged  in  retail  fertilizer  distribution. 

The  present  high  school  vocational  agriculture  programs  can  and  should 

niany  of  the  basic  skills  as  outlined  in  this  study..  These  programs  can 
be  updated  and  since  they  are  already  in  operation  are  in  a good  position  to 
contribute  much  to  the  challenge  of  adequately  training  present  and  prospective 

employees  of  retail  fertilizer  businesses. 

f 

The  need  for  in-service  training  is  evident  when  several  thousand  employees 
of  bhe  retail  fertilizer  industry  do  not  possess  the  needed  competency  in  the 
competencies  included  in  this  survey.  It  is  possible  that  these  competencies 
may  be  developed  in  area  vocational- technical  schools  or  in  area  or  regional 
workshops  organized  by  the  retail  fertilizer  industry,  the  Iowa  State  University 
or  by  cooperating  vocational  agriculture  departments. 
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Occupational  Opportunltlej  for  Rural  Youth 


A diicuiiion  of  occupational  opportunltlei  for  rural  youth  oniit  Includa 
timely  Information  about  eome  of  the  Important  factore  which  Influence  em- 
ployment for  theea  young ^people*  One  Important  factor  !■  the  nature  of  the 
rural  comraunlty  today. 

Occupational  Problem!  of  Rural  Youth 

Statletlcs  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Ceneui  for  1960  ehow  that  about 
50  million  people  live  In  rural  areai.  Leee  than  a third  of  theee  people  live 
on  farme  and  get  part  of  their  Income  from  agriculture.  Many  live  Intowne  and 
■mall  communltlei  with  leii  than  2,500  Inhabitant!.  Nearly  A4  million  people 
live  In  the  open  country  In  email  unincorporated  place!.  A fourth  of  theee 
44  million  people  live  cloee  to  or  In  the  frlngei  of  cltlei  of  SO  thoueand 
population.  Some  draw  their  livelihood  from  farming,  but  moet  of  them  look 
to  the  luburbe  and  nearby  cltlen  for  employment.  According  to  the  1960 
ceneui  there  were  15  million  ichool  age  children  living  on  fame  or  In  non- 
farm rural  areai.  About  a third  of  the  total  U.S.  child  population  In  1960  - 
18  million  children  and  youth  - were  rural  reeldenti. 

The  more  rural  a county,  the  greater  la  the  chance  It  hai  loet  population 
during  the  pait  decade.  The  completely  rural  countlee  loet  about  8%  of  their 
population  during  that  period.  In  all,  almoet  one  half  of  all  U.S.  countlee 
loet  population  over  the  decade.  Population  loceea  have  led  to  higher  coetc 
for  local  government!  In  rural  countlee  and  greater  difficult lee  In  providing 
adequate  education.  Ae  the  population  decline! , there  le  alco  leee  opportunity 
for  employment  for  both  young  men  and  young  women. 

One  of  the  moet  Influential  fee tore  In  cpnnactlon  with  employment  le' the 
amount  of  education  received  by  young  people.  The  1960  ceneue  ehowed  that 


the.  everege  yeere  of  iebool  eompleted  hy  the  fKifuletion  2$  yeere  end  older 
iBithe  U.S.  wee  11.1  In  urben  ereee  eompered  ^ftth  9.5  end  8.8  reeiieetlwely  le 
rarel  non*ferni  end  rurel  ferm  ereei,  tlrben  ereee  hed  profit tionetely  oMiire  • 
edulte  with  eollege  edeedtion  then  rurel  ereee** 197.  eompered  with  9%  et  egee 
20-24-*end  ebout  twice  ee  lerge  e proportion  of  ufbee  then  rurel  reeidents  ifsre 
enrolled  in  eollege  in  1960.  Rurel  youth  ere  ^ew  etteining  the  enrollment 
retee  of  urben  youth  through  high  eehool.  They  ere  not  enrolling  in  eollege, 
howeyer,  et  enywhere  neer  the  eerae  rete.  A etudy  by  the  Ceneue  Bureeu  in  1960 
eehowed  thet  even  though  there  hee  been  eoiiie  edueetlonel  improvement  from  one 
generetion  to  the  next,  the  edueetlonel  level e of  fethere  end  eone  tended  to  be 
eomet^t  elike.  For  exemple,  if  e boy'e  fether  hed  ettended  eollege  hie  eheneee 
of  ettending  eollege  were  more  then  three  tlmee  ee  good  ee  thoee  of  e boy  whoee 

fether  hed  not  gredueted  from  high  eehool.  The  edueetionel  level  of  the 
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perente  in  rurel  eommunitiee,  therefore,  doubt l#ee  hee  much  influenee  on  tke 
oeeupetionel  preperetion  of  their  ehlldren.  * There  eontinuee  to  be  e eoneldereble 
ntneber  of  funetionelly  llllterete  in  the  rurel  populetion. 

Employment  in  egrleulture  provldeR  wege  work  for  over  e million  youth 
under  18  yeere  of  ege  eeeh  yeer.  There  ie  etill  e need  for  hend  lebor  on 
ferme,  end  eome  of  thie  lebor-een  be  done  by  the  youth.  Almoet  e third 
of  the  totel  3.8  million  hired  ferm  werkere  in  1961  were  ehildren  end  youth 
from  10  to  17  yeer  of  ege.  A percentege  of  theee  youth  work  for  only  ehort 
periode  of  time  during  the  hervee  eeeeone.  Moet  of  them  ere  lotelly  enployed 
end  meny  work  only  on  the  ferme  where  they  live.  The  employment  of  children 
end  youth  on  ferme  mey  well  be  e fee tor  thet  influencee  Intereet  in  eehool  end 
eehool  ettendenee.  Treditionelly,  rurel  children  heve  left  eehiitol  end  gone  to 
work  eer Her  then  urben  children.  Beepite  improvement e in  edueetionel  ettein- 
mente  emong  rurel  youth,  e etudy  mede  by  the  U.S.  Depertment  of  Lebor  in  1963 
ehowe  thet  the  proportion  of  ferm  boye  who  hed  dropped  out  of  elementrey  eehool 

■9. 

wee  ebout  twice  thet  of  non«ferm  boye. 
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of  iftt«lllg9fi99  ibow  tti«t  niftl  ehilirtfi  li«ve  loiitv  IQt 
tiuifi  iitbsn  It  !•  that  in€h  ii99«ut«iiitfiti  rafftittit  partially 

a aHiaatifa  of  tha  anvlraiiiiiamt  aad  eultiire  i»f  ehildren. 

ftiara  la  a hlghar  prafiortion  of  iioniat  medioal  and  danf*l  naoda  anong  tisral 
paopla  than  among  urban  paopla*  Rural  ehtldran  and  youth  raeaiva  ona  third  laaa 
madlaal  attantion  than  urban  ehildran.  Madieal  faeilltlaa  ara  fraquantly  not 
availabla  to  many  rural  raaidanta.  Tha  faailitlaa  that  ara  aval labia  ara  o^tan 
infarior  to  tha  modam  madieal  factlitiaa  in  larga  urban  araaa.  Inada^piata 
liaalth  haa  an  advaraa  affaet  on  tha  oeeupationa  that  can  ba  nurouad  and  on  tha 
adueatinn  that  can  ba  abaorbad. 

fha  IneoQia  of  pariona  who  lira  in  rural  araai  if  on  tha  avaraga  lowar  than 
that  of  paraona  liva  in  urban  araaa.  In  19Sf  aporoaioataly  n^mlllicin 
rural  , paopla  had  an  annual  ineoma  of  laaa  thatn  $3,ODO.  Tha  ralatiyaly  low 
ineoma  of  rural  paopla  ia  aignif leant,  baeuaea  inadaquata  adueation  of tan  goaa 
hand  in  hand  with  inadaquata  ineoma. 

Changaa  in  agrieultura  and  rural  living  ara  eraating  problama  of  adueational 
and  voeational  ehoieaa  and  adjuatmanta  that  acrika  rural  youth  hardar  than 
thair  aldara  nmy  other  youth.,  louth  i^o  live  in  rural  eommunitiea 
ganarally  look  to  the  urban  araaa  for  amploymant.  Sinea  thair  futura  appaara 
to  lia  in  urban  oettinga,  thair  training  ohould  prapara  tham  for  aueh  a 
futura.  Rowavar,  young  paopla  living  in  rural  eommunitiaa  hava  for  many  yaara 
baan  handieappad  by  inadaquata  guidanea  and  eounaaling  aarvieaa.  Thay  alao 
do  not  hava  adaquata  information  eoneariiing  amploymant  opnortunitiao.  Thera 
ia,  likawiaa,  a ahortaga  of  plaeamant  aarvieaa  for  many  rural  youth.  Many 
rural  paopla  hava  little  eontaet  with  tha  U.S.  Emplojmiant  Offieaa,  whieh  are 

loeatad  aiainly  in  largar  urban  araaa*  Tha  movamant  of  rural  paopla  to  urban  > 

* 

oattinga  fraquantly  eraatea  aerioua  problama  of  adjuatnwnt  to  a new  environment 
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and  to  a now  oeetipation.  Inadequate  guldanc«»  eounaellitg,  and  placement 

f 

aaaiatance  are  handleapa  to  many  individuale  who  deelre  to  obtain  employment 
outaide  the  local  community;  they  are  aliso  hendicapa  to  peraona  who  would 
like  to  remain  in  the  eommunity  but  do  not  realise  the  eppor’tunitiea  that 

I 

exiat  in  agriculture. 

Student  in  rural  cemmunitiea  are  therefore  influenced  by  the  inferior  aeope 
quality,  and  quantity  of  edueation  in  theae  eommunitiea  aa  eompared  witit 
educational  programa  in  urban  areaa.  Other  factoa  which  influence  education 
alao  tend  to  be  leaa  fayorable  in  rural  areaa.  Therefere,  many  rural  youth 
can't  take  full  advantage  of  the  oecupational  opportunitiea  which  do  exiat  in 
their  eommunitiea.  Beeauae  of  the  eonatantly  increaaing  movement  of  rural 
peopla  to  urbqn  areaa,  many  other  rural  youth  with  culturax  handicapa  will  be 
eompating  i^th  urban  people  who  do  not  have  theae  handicapa. 


Oceupational  Advantages  ••  The  Fight  Against  the  Probleais  ••  What 

* 

Renains  To  Be  Bone 

Al though  it  is  true  that  many  problems  are  faced  by  residents  of  rural 
eomrounities»  much  has  been  done  in  years  gone  by  and  much  effort  is  being 
spent  at  the  present  time  to  solve  these  problems*  The  negative  factors 
which  influence  the  employment  of  rural  youth  are  important,  but  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  are  also  many  challenging  opportuni ties  ahead  for 
young  people  who  live  in  rural  communities*  In  spite  of  the  difficulties 
faced,  much  sound  progress  has  been  made  and  plans  are  underway  to  assist 
many  rural  coimiunities  to  improve  occupational  opportunities  for  youth  and 
adults* 

< The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L*  Freeman,  in  Farmington,  West 
Virginia,  said* 

"I  would  like  to  share  this  dream  and  goal  with  you,  and  to  do  this,  1 
ask  that  you.  dream  with  me  for  a few  moments* 

"Imagine,  if  you  will,  a time  in  the  future  when  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  existing  rural  conimunities**and  hundreds  of  new  rural  coanuni ties- -offer 
everything  the  big  cities  offer  except  congestion  and  confusion,  erime  and 

chaos,  polluted  air  and  dirty  water,  overcrowded  schools  and  Jobless  ghettos, 
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racial  unrest  and  riots  in  the  streets^ 

"Imagine  new  and  revitalized  conuriunities,  «each  with  its  own  local 
source  of  employment,  each  with  its  own  factories--each  with  its  own  college 
or  university,  each  with  its  o%#n  medical  center,  each  with  its  own  cultural 
entertainment  and  recreational  advantages* 


"Imagine  a rural  America  without  poverty,  without* rural  iluma  and  shacka, 
a rural  America  where  every  ^family  farmer  enjoya  parity  of  income  and  parity 
o€  living. 

"Thia  ia  my  dream." 

It  ia  aignificant  that  high  government  officiala  are  making  plana  to  help 
to  improve  rural  communitiea  and  make  available  employment  opportunitiea  which 
may  nuike  it  poaaible  for  many  young  people  to  find  placea  of  employment  and 
aervice  in  their  own  communitiea. 

Preaident  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  apeaking  in  Dallaatown,  Pennaylvania,  aaid, 

"We  nee#  the ae  thriving,  healthy,  rural  areaa,  and  we  ne#d  thriving, 

healthy  citiea.  But  doea  it  really  make  aenaei  on  thia  great  continent  which 
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Ood  haa  bleaaed,  to  have  more  than  70%  of  our  people  crammed  onto  1%  of  our 

land? 

t ' — 

"Hiatory  recorda  a long,  hard  atruggle  to  eatabliah  man* a right  to  go 
where  he  pleaaea  and  to  live  where  he  chooaea.  It  took  many  centuriea  — 
an4  many  bloody  revolutiona  — to  break  the  ehaina  that  bound  him  to  a par* 
ticular  plot  of  land,  or  eon fined  .him  within  the  walla  of  a partieular 
community. 

"Not  Juat  aentiment  demanda  that  we  do  more  to  help  our  fanna  and  rural 
eotnmunitiea. 

"I  . think  the  welfare  of  thia  nation  demanda  it.  And  atrange  aa  it  may 
aeem,  I think  the  future  of  the  eitiea  of  America  demanda  it,  too*" 

Even  though  much  haa  already  been  done  to  aaaiat  thoae  who  live  in  rural 
ccnmminitiea,  there  ia  muth  to  be  done  now  and  in  the  yeara  ahead.  Conaoli* 


dation  of  school  districts  has  been  taking  place  rapidly  for  a number  of 
years*  Additional  consolidation  is  needed  to  make  possible  eljementary 
and  secondary  school  system’s  to  serve  rural  America  which  are  second  to 
none  in  quality*  Where  such  facilities  exist  rural  young  people  may  |>reo 
pare  themselves  fully  to  take  their  place  in  our  society  and  to  obtain 
satisfactory  employment*  Persons  who  live  on  the  farm  or  in  rural  comnu* 
nities  and  wish  to  obtain  urban  employment  must  have  additional  counseling 
and  assittance*  Their  need  to  understand  the  nature  of  employment,  the 
pay  to  be  expected,  and  the  new  environment  in  which  they  will  live  must 
be  met*  The  creation  of  larger  school  systems  can  make  possible  additional 
gtiidance  and  counseling  services  for  students*  It  is  possible  also  to 
provide  assis^nnce  in  connection  with  placement  in  an  occupation  through 
the  school  systems*  It  is  signif^icant  thAt  the  U*S*  Employment  Offices 
are  being  expanded  and  that  additional  counseling  and  placement  services 
will  also  be  available  in  schools  to  fill  these  unmet  needs  of  youth  in 
tursi  .CiSmmunitiei*  We  must  continue  to  take  farther  steps  in  these  direct 
tions* 

One  of  the  important  tasks  is  that  of  developing  an  awareness  on  the 
part  of  youth  and  their  parents  of  occupational  opportunities  on  their 
farm,  in  their  community  and  in  urban  areas*  Without  appropriate  infor- 
mation and  an  understanding  of  the  increasingly  complex  world  or  work  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  parents  to  counsel  their  chlrd'ren  concerning  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  they  should  prepare*  Since  many  of  the  young 
people  living  in  rural  areas  live  on  farms  or  the  parents  are  employed  in 
oecupations  which  are  dependent  on  farming,  consideration  should  be  given 


to  agricCiltural  occupations*  Until  recently  farming  and  agriculture  have 
been  criticized  frequently  in  the  press  because  of  overproduction*  Many 
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people  living  on  farms  have  been  aware  of  this  and  have  urged  their  child- 
ren to  leave  the  farms  as  soon  as  possible*  In  many  cases  there  are 
excellent  opportunities  for  full  time  employment  and  the  attainment  of  a 
high  standard  of  living  by  remaining  on  the  farm*  The  food  situation  has 
changed  completely  within  the  past  two  years  and  it  is  recognized  that  we 
are  going  to  need  efficient  farmers  and  farm  workers  always*  Due  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  population  and  the  increasing  demands  from  foreign 
countries  for  food  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  increase  farm  production* 

To  meet  projected  needs  world  food  production  must  be  increased  154%  by  the 
year  2000*  These  challenges  make  available  excellent  opportunities  for  many 
persons  to  remain  on  the  farm* 

Dr*  Earl  Britz,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Purdue  University,  said 
"Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  to  think  of  agriculture  as  a declining 
indust^*  Araeirican  egriculture  is  an  expanding  industry  in  every  important 
respect  except  one**the  number  of  people  required  to  run  our  farms*" 

Dr*  J*  K*  SterOi  President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation, said 
"Career  opportunities  in  agriculture  are  limitless*  Don't  let  anyone 
sell  you  short  on  the  fu|ture  of  agriculture  in  this  country*" 

As  farm  youth  consider  occupational  selection,  they  should  look  first 
at  the  opportunities  offered  in  farming*  They  should  then  consider  occupa* 
tiofis  available  in  the  community  and  in  other  areas*  There  are  many  occu- 
pational opportunities  that  are  closely  related  to  farming*  These  include 
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processing  and  distribution  of  farm  products  and  the  providing  of  services 
needed  by  fanners  and  others  who  live  in  rural  communities*  Merritt  Hill, 
President  of  J.I*  Case  Farm  Machinery  Conipany,  served  as>Ohalrman  of  a 
.committee  for  the  National  Salbs  Executives  and  produced  a publication  for 
distribution  to  farm  youth  entitled,  "There  is  a Future  in  Your  Farm  Back- 
ground*" In  the  introduction  Mr*  Hill  said, 

"You  have  something  valuable*  Do  you  know  that  this  something  gives  . 
you  a big  headstart  for  a fine  future?  Right  now  you  sre  way  out  ahead 
of  those  who  lack  what  you  have*  You  have  put  part  of  your  lifetime  into 
building  this  valuable  something*  What  is  it?  It  is  your  priceless  farm 
bacfcground  — your  specialized  experience,  skills,  education,  and  training*" 
There  Is  a shortage  and  has  been  for  many  years  of  trained  personnel 
in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture*  Each  year  thousands  of  jobs  go  begging 
beeause  there  are  not  enough  highly  trained  persons  availeble  for  these 
positions*  The  land  grant  agricultural  colleges  have  for  a number  of  years 
erophasized  the  fact  that  there  are  15  thousand  new  jobs  available  annually 
in  the  agrieultural  professions  including  agricultural  research,  agricultural 
industry,  agrieultural  business,  agrieultural  education,  agrieultural  com-... 
munications,  agricultural  eonservation,  agricultural  servicesjand  farming 
and  ranching*  Before  a farm  youth  makes  up  his  mind  concerning  the  oceu- 
pation  for  which  he  will  prepare,  he  shoujld  give  consideration  to  the 
opportunities  in  occupations  that  require  a background  and  competencies  in 
the  field  of  agriculture*  As  employment  on  the  farm  has  declined,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  employment  in  the  broad  field  of  agriculture*  These 


occupations  vary  widely  in  nature  and  include  iirork  such  as  caring  for  the 
turf  on  golf  courses*  the  production  of  shrubs  and  the  landscaping  of  homes 
and  grounds*  the  production  of  flowers  and  plants  for  florist  shops*  work* 
ing  in  feed  and  seed  stores*  farm  distribution  centers*  processing  plants* 
the  selling  of  merchandise  to  farmers  and  many  other  occupations  where  a 
farm  background  and  a knowledge  of  agriculture  is  helpful*  Hr*  Samuel  V* 
Merrick*  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  U*S*^Departmant  of 
Labor  said*  “The  field  of  agribusiness*  economic  activities  peripheral  to 
agriculture  is  expected  to  provide  increasing  employment  opportunities  but 
here  too*  technical  and  professional  knowledge  as  well  as  basic  information 
are  required*" 

A number  of  old  occupations  are  becoming  more  important  and  new  occu- 
pations are  emerging  in  rural  areas.  Some  are  related  to  the  recreation  cen- 
ters that  are  being  developed  for  urban  residents*  These  are  varied  in 
nature  and  include  farm  homes  which  wi 1 1 , accoromodate  visitors  €Uid  recreational 
services  such  as  camping*  horseback  riding*  swiimning*  fishing*  and  hunting* 
These  and  other  services  are  providing  additional  income  and  new  employgient 
possibilities  for  rural  residents*  This  is  an  area  which  may  be  expected  to 
increase  in  the  years  ahead* 

Another  occupational  opportunity  is  well  worth  considering*  It  is  that 
of  farming  part-time  and  working  on  a part-time  basis  in  another  occupation 
or  in  doing  custom  work  for  other  farmers*  Improved  transportation  makes 
possible  new  opportunities  for  employment  in  urban  areas  on  a full  or  part 
time  basis  for  people  who  live  in  rural  communities* 

These  are  opportunities  and  needs  for  the  creation  of  additional  jobs  in 
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rural  communities*  More  factories  are  needed  to  provide  employment  so  that 
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people  who  live  in  thoae  communities  may  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
work  and  make  possible  a satisfactory  standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families* 

As  a rule  jobs  in  urban  areas  pay  more  than  those  in  rural  areas* 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  people  in  rural  areas  to  receive  wages  which 
are  more  on  a par  with  those  of  urban  residents* 

One  of  the  significant  developments  which  can  help  solve  some  of  the 
occupational  problems  faced  by  youth  in  rural  communities  is  that  of  improved 
programs  of  education*  The  Congress  has  provided  funds  to  assist  the  States 
and  local  communities  in  the  improvement  of  public  education,  including 
the  establishment  of  additional  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  educa* 
tion  so  that  the  occupational  training  needs  of  both  youth  and  adults  may 
be  more  fully  met* 

The  large  consolidated  high  schools  ,are  now  making  available  programs 
of  vocational  education*  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  thousands  of  high 
schools  where  no  vocational  training  is  offered*  Many  of  these  schools  are 
too  small  to  offer  such  training*  In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth 
and  adults  throughout  the  nation  who  are  not  adequately  served  by  vocational 
training  in  high  school,  a systera  of  area  vocational  and  technical'  schools 
is  being  created* 

An  area  ichool  embraces  more  than  a single  community  or  school  district 
As  defined  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  an  area  school  may  be: 

1*  A specialized  high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  to  pro- 
vide full-time  vocational  education  in  preparation  for  full-time  work  in 

« 

industry* 

2*  A department  of  a high  school  used  exclusively  or  principally  to 
provide  training  in  at  least  five  different  occupational  fields  to  students 
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available  for  full-time  etudy  In  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market, 

1 ‘ 

3,  A technical  or  vocational  school  providing  vocational  education  pre- 

i,  ’ 

domlnatly  to  persona  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  are  able 
to  prepare  themselves  on  a full-time  basis  for  work. 

4,  A department  or  division  of  a Junior  college,  community  college,  or 
university  providing  vocational  education  In  at  least  five  different  occupa- 
tlonal  fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  vocational  education, 
a|id  leading  to  Immediate  employment  but  not  towards  a baccalaureate  degree-r” 

At  the  present  rate  of  construction,  by  1970  there  would  be  provided 

* 

a nationwide  system  of  1,333  area  vocational  schools  which  would  lead  sub- 
stantially to  vocational  education  opportunities  readily* accessible  to 
persons  of  all  ages  In  all  communities  In  the  country#  These  schools  can 
help  to  bring  new  opportunities  In  occupational  preparation  for  youth  who 
live  In  niral  coinminitles  and  need  to  prepare  for  employment  locally  or  for 
employment  in  urban  areas.  More  adequate  counseling  and  guidance  services 
will  become  available  through  the  area  vocational  schools.  In  addition  to 
Instruction  being  made  available  on  the  secondary  level,  the  area  vocational 
schools  will  offer  training  on  the  post  hlgti  ichooX  ItveL ios  school 

graduates  as  well  as  for  adults.  Training  will  be  available  for  those  who 
are  preparing  for  employment  and  for  those  who  are  already  employed.  The 
area  schools  will,  likewise,  provide  needed  assistance  In  the  placement  of 
graduates. 

In  addition  to  providing  Improved  guidance  services  and  additional  pro- 
grams of  vocational  and  technical  education,  we  must  also  provide  better 
health  facilities.  Improved  recreational  opportunities,  and  comparative  In- 
comes so  that  people  who  remain  In  rural  America  will  have  a standard  of 
living  equal  to  those  who  move  to  urban  ateas,  because  the  standard  of  ^ 


living  strongly  Influences  the  educstlonsl  opportunities.  Rural  youth 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  attend  college.  They  should  share 
equally  with  youth  in  urban  areas  in  obtaining  scholarships  and  other 
types  of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  education. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  problems  in  rural  areas  that  help  to 
motivate  rural  youth  to  leave  their  home  communities.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  there  remain  many  opportunities  for  youth  in  these  communities. 
The  home,  the  church,  and  the  public  schools  have  been  three  of  the  comer 
stones  on  which  the  advancement  of  our  society  has  been  based.  These  can 
help  to  preserve  and  improve  our  way  of  life.  Our  nation  will  become 
stronger  as  we  strive  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  our  youth  regard- 
less of  idiere  they  live.  This  challenge  we  anist  meet  for  youth  who  live 
in  rural  Ameiica. 
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The  role  of  the  federal  Government  in  educating  highly  skilled 
technicians  is  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  establishment  of  high  quality 
programs  in  all  of  the  states,  wherever  there  is  a labor  force  need  for 
trained  personnel  or  where  there  are  persons  who  can  profit  from  such 
specialized  occupational  education. 

Technicians  are  persons  who  have  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
necessary  competencies  in  some  recognized  branch  of  science  to  support 
the  work  of  professional  scientists  or  engineers.  They  are  usually  edu- 
cated in  rigorous  2-year  post  secondary  education  programs  designed  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  required  to  per- 
form as  highly  skilled  technicians. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  technicians,  just  as  there  are  many  kinds 
of  professional  scientists.  Many  are  employed  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  related  engineering  fields.  Examples  are  chemical,  metallurgical, 
mechanical  design  or  production,  civil,  electrical  and  electronics,  and 
architectural  technicians.  Many  others  are  skilled  in  the  applied  life 
sciences,  particularly^in  the  medical  field  and  in  the  broad  spectrums  of 
agricultural  research,  processing,  and  utilization. 

• * Paper  presented  by  the  author  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Industrial  Research 

Institute,  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  May  1965 
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Life  science  technicians  are  in  medical  and  dental  laboratories,  den- 
taLhygienics,  radiology,  agronomy,  horticulture,  food  processing,  ocean- 
ography, animal  science,  soil  science,  agricultural  production,  and  fores- 
try or  specialized  plant  science.  Some  combine  life  science  and  physical 
science  disciplines,  such  as  sanitation,  pharmaceutical,  or  special  clini- 
cal or  hospital  equipment  technicians. 

The  objective  of  preparatory  programs  for  educating  technicians  is 
to  provide  a broadly  based  competency  of  sufficient  depth  so  that  the 
graduate  technician  may  be  employed  in  one  of  a cluster  of  related 
work  opportunities  in  his  field.  Upon  employment,  a brief  period  of 
orientation  to  his  particular  duties  in  the  employers’  organization,  to- 
gether with  continued  on-the-job  study,  permit  him  to  advance  to  high 
levels  of  productivity  and  increased  responsibility. 

Educational  programs  to  prepare  technicians  for  their  work  as  as- 
sistants to  scientists  must  provide  them  with  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  their  fields  of  science,  and  of  the  related  science  and 
mathematics  which  support  their  main  field.  They  must  also  absorb  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  procedures,  materials,* devices,  tech- 
niques, equipment,  and  processes  used  in  that  scientific  field  and  learn 
to  use  them  easily.  They  must  develop  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
the  professional  scientists  or  engineers  with  an  for  whom  they  work. 

The  technician  must  learn  to  employ  the  mode  of  thinking  and  in- 
tellectual discipline  embodied  in  the  scientific  method,  the  ability  to 
seek  and  find  pertinent  information,  and  the  capability  to  work  with 
both  the  scientist  and  the  skilled  workman  or  other  aides  to  accomplish 
a variety  of  work  assignments. 

Programs  for  educating  technicians  are  characterized  by  intensive 
classroom  and  laboratory  learning.  About  50%  of  the  curriculum  is 
the  study  of  science  in  classroom  and  laboratory  work.  A planned  se- 
quence of  courses  emphasizes  scientific  principles  and  provides  practice 
with  equipment,  and  skills  as  they  are  currently  used. 

Mathematics,  as  required,  is  taught  early  in  the  technical  program 
to  obtain  maximum  utilization  of  its  support  of  the  study  of  the  applied- 
science.  Communication  skills  and  reporting  are  taught  and  practiced; 
an  elementary  study  of  economics,  organizations,  and  human  relations 
provides  a frame  of  reference  to  the  student  technician  as  a member  of 
society  and  as  an  employee  of  a working  organization. 
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Several  types  of  schools  offer  technical  and  related  vocational  edu- 
cation. Of  these,  the  greatest  growth  has  been  in  junior  colleges,  com- 
munity colleges,  technical  institutes,  and  area  vocational  and  technical 
schools.  Technical  and  comprehensive  high  schools  also  offer  such  pro- 
grams; their  orientation  toward  the  needs  of  technical  and  related  voca- 
tional education  is  of  great  importance  since  they  prepare  students  to 
enter  technical  education  programs  either  in  high  school  or  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school. 

The  need  for  educating  highly  skilled  technicians  was  first  recog- 
nized and  implemented  by  federal  legislation  with  the  passage  of  Title 
VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Under  this  Act 
the  Office  of  Education  was  directed  by  Congress  to  administer  grant, 
of  funds  to  the  states  to  be  matched  by  the  states  dollar  for  dollar,  to 
train  highly  skilled  technicians  “necessary  for  national  defense.” 

A heading  was  inserted  into  the  Act  which  read:  “Area  Vocational 
Education  Programs.”  The  language  below  that  heading  amended  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (which  we  know  as  the  George-Bar- 
den  Act)  to  add  a new  title  (Title  III) . It  reads  as  follows:  to  author- 
ize  “.  . . grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  training  individuals  for  em- 
ployment as  highly  skilled  technicians  in  occupations  requiring  scien- 
tific knowledge  in  fields  necessary  for  the  national  defense.” 

The  Act  provided  Federal  funds  beginning~:\yith  $3.75  million  in 
1959  and  growing  to  $15  million  in  1963  and  1964  for  the  purchase  of 
laboratory  equipment,  for  teacher  salaries,  and  for  providing  materials 
and  other  services  for  programs  for  technical  education. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  Title 
VIII  of  thfe  NDEA. 

First,  the  highly  skilled  technician  was  becoming  an  increasingly  es- 
sential part  of  the  scientific  and  management  team  in  modern  scientific 
research,  development,  production,  and  services.  The  team  is  com- 
posed of  professional  scientists,  engineers,  specially  trained  technicians, 
supervisors,  and  skilled  production  or  laboratory  workers. 

A second  reason  is  that  technicians  are  in  short  supply.  The  ratio 
of  technicians  to  scientists  or  engineers  at  present  is  usually  less  than 
1:1,  but  there  is  need  for  two  or  more  technicians  to  support  each  engi- 
neer or  professional  scientist.  For  many  years  the  number  of  new  tech- 
nicians formally  prepared  to  work  with  physical  scientists  and  engineers 
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had  been  limited  to  about  16,000  graduates.  Studies  of  the  physical 
sciences  and  related  engineering  fields  indicate  a need  for  at  least  100,- 
000  new  technicians  each  year.  A considerable  effort  to  educate  more 
technicians  was  needed  to  meet  the  nation's  accelerated  research,  |devel- 
opment,  and  productive  efforts. 

A third  factor  contributed  to  the  passage  of  Title  VIII.  The  explo- 
sion of  scientific  knowledge  was  creating  changes  in  scientific  education 
so  that  the  professional  scientist  or  engineer  received  little  laboratory 
experience.  He  functioned  more  as  a theoretical  scientist  than  he  had 
in  the  past.  Thus,  a vacuum  was  developing  in  the  area  of  applied 
laboratory  knowledge  which  had  to  be  filled  by  highly  skilled  techni- 
cians. 

Since  the  passage  of  NDEA,  enrollment  of  full-time  students  in 
technical  education  programs,  most  of  them  post  high  school,  grew  from 
fewer  than  20,000  in  1958  to  more  than  90,000  in  1964.  In  1958,  some 
260  schools  provided  education  of  this  type  for  highly  skilled  techni- 
cians under  Title  VIII,  and  the  number  had  grown  to  nearly  800  by 
1964.  Many  of  the  new  schools  have  been  built  primarily  to  train  tech- 
nicians and  Other  skilled  personnel. 

Federal  funds  expended  for  technical  education  programs  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  1959  through  fiscal  year  1964  total  $54.5 
million.  Added  to  this  figure  are  the  states’  matching  contributions  of 
$30  nlillion  and  local  expenditures  of  $46.5  million,  making  a grand 
total  of  $131  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  a total  of  221,241  students  were  enrolled  in  881 
institutions  offering  technical  training.  This  is  an  increase  of  236% 
since  the  inception  of  the  program.  The  largest  number  of  enrollments 
are  found  in  extension  courses  especially  designed  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  employed  adult  technical  workers.  More  than  128,000  persons  took 
advantage  of  such  courses  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Some  72,000  student  technicians  were  enrolled  in  2-year  postsecon- 
dary programs  and  more  than  20,000  in  secondary  programs  during  fis- 
cal year  1964. 

The  16,000  technicians  who  have  been  graduated  each  year  for  the 
past  decade,  are  the  product  of  about  60—70  private,  nonprofit  or  pro- 
prietary technical  nistitutes  and  public  state  or  locally  supported  tech- 
nical institutes.  A few  are  divisions  of  4-year  colleges  or  universities. 
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Some  of  these  institutions  are  expanding  their  programs,  particularly 
the  public  technical  institutes  in  New  York  State  which  have  been  in 
operation  for  20-40  years.  „ 

The  excellent  programs  in  these  established  and  successful  institu- 
tions provide  a reservoir  of  experience  and  success  proving  the  practi- 
cability of  this  type  of  education.  These  programs  provide  good  techni- 
cians, and  patterns  for  establishing  and  advertising  good  technical  edu- 
cation courses. 

The  educators  in  these  institutions  have  been  a major  element  in 
establishing  high  quality  standards  for  such  programs.  They  have  be- 
come an  active  division  of  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Educa- 
tion which,  in  1962,  published  the  results  of  a comprehensive  nation- 
wide study  of  technical  institute  education  entitled  “Characteristics 
of  Excellence  in  Engineering  Technology  Education.”  It  is  a major 
contribution  to  the  literature  in  the  field. 

The  Engineers’  Council  for  Professional  Development,  which  ac- 
credits professional  engineering  education,  also  accredits  technical  edu- 
cation programs  within  engineering-related  technologies.  In  1964  there 
were  127  accredited  curriculums  in  this  field  in  33  institutions  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  type  of  education. 
Congress,  in  the  Vocational  Eduearipn  Act  of  1963,  made  permanent 
the  provisions  of  Title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for 
training  highly  skilled  technicians.  The  new  Vocational  Act  also  pro- 
vides substantially  increased  funds  to  meet  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  needs  of  greater  numbers  of  people  of  all  ages  in  all  commu- 
nities. 

Funds  under  the  Act  of  1963  may  be  used  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  for  teacher  salaries,  libraries,  laboratories  and  equipment, 
and  needed  materials  and  services  for  educating  technicians.  The  1963 
Act  requires  a dollar- for-dollar  matching  of  Federal  funds^with  State 
and/or  local  funds.  Technicians  of  all  kinds  may  be  educated,  both 
those  in  the  physical  sciences  and  related  engineering  fields,  and  those 
in  the  life  sciences,  especially  those  needed  for  the  medical  and  health 
fields  and  for  agiicultural  occupations. 

Funds  for  research  in  vocational  and  technical  education  were,  for 
the  first  time,  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the  Vocational  Education 
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Act  of  1963.  Ten  per  cept  of  all  funds  appropriated  under  the  Act  are 
designated  to  be  used  for  research,  demonstration,  and  experimental 
projects  in  the  field.  The  funds  are  substantial:  ^11.85  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1965,  |17.75  million  in  1966,  and  $22.5  million  for  every  year 
thereafter.  These  funds  are  used  for  grants  by  the  U.  S.  Commission  r 
to  colleges  and  universities,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  and 
institutions,  to  State  boards,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  board,  to  local  educational  agencies,  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  training  programs  and  of  experimental,  developmental,  or 
pilot  programs  developed  by  such  institutions,  boards,  or  agencies,  and 
designed  to  meet  the  special  vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  par- 
ticularly those  with  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  handicaps. 
Thus,  the  value  to  be  gained  from  organized  research,  so  amply  demon- 
strated in  industrial  research,  now  is  directed  by  Congress  to  be  used  to 
•improve  vocational-technical  education. 

Among  the  key  ways  in  which  the  new  research  and  planning  pro- 
gram in  vocational  education  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  technical 
training  are  these: 

1.  It  can  help  to  define  some  of  the  emerging  technologies,  identify 
probable  future  ones,  and  make  meaningful  estimates  of  the  number  of 
technicians  needed  in  such  fields. 

2.  It  can  help  develop  better  and  more  efficient  ways  to  prepare 
technicians  through  advances  in  methods  of  teacher  training,  ways  to 
provide  more  pertinent  laboratory  experience,  better  use  of  visual  and 
audio  teaching  aids,  and  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  applied 
use  of  programmed  learning  techniques. 

3.  It  can  help  to  develop  more  useful  curriculum  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials. 

4.  It  can  help  plan  and  design-'lacilities  for  the  teaching  of  techni- 
cians- 

In  addition,  the  research  programs  now  being  federally  supported 
in  the  occupational  field  should  be  of  special  benefit  in  setting  up  pilot 
demonstration  projects  in  training  for  the  new  technologies.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  occupational  research  program  will  achieve  a 
breakthrough  in  the  badly  needed  new  methods  and  programs  for  the 
education  of  teachers  of  technicians. 

Funds  may  also  be  used  under  Section  4 (c)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
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cation  Act  of  1963  (the  research  section)  to  provide  for  teacher  insti- 
tutes as  a means  of  preparing  or  upgrading  teachers  in  these  special 
fields. 

An  excellent  example  of'^hat  can  be  done  with  such  institutes  is 
provided  by  an  experience  2 years  ago  when  a critical  national  shortage 
of  teachers  of  electronic  data  proce-ssing  was  identified  by  the  Office 
of  Education.  As  a result,  cooperation  was  obtained  from  five  state 
boards  and  five  institutions  to  set  up  special  teacher  institutes  during 
the  summer  of  1963.  ^ 

From  these  institutes  came  about  100  teachers  of  computer  pro- 
gramming and  business  application  analysis,  easing  a demand  so  heavy 
that  state  and  local  educators  throughout  the.  country  had  decided  to 
abandon  any  idea  of  waiting  for  the  usual  teacher  education  programs 
to  produce  these  specialized  instructors. 

In  addition  to  the  Acts  discussed  above.  Congress  enacted  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  authorizing  $1.2  billion  for 
construction  of  facilities  for  public  and  nonprofit  private  colleges.  Of 
these  funds,  22%  are  earmarked  for  construction  of  facilities  for  public 
community  colleges  and  public  technical  institutes  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements specified  by  the  Act.  These  latter  institutions  are  eligible 
for  federal  funds  in  the  amount  of  40%  of  their  improvements  for  the 
stated  purposes,  while  other  institutions  qualifying  under  Title  I of  the 
Act  are  entitled  to  federal  shares  of  up  to  one-third.  This  dearly  indi- 
cates the  importance  attached  by  Congress  to  improved  facilities  for  in- 
stitutions which  offer  programs  to  train  highly  skilled  technicians. 

In  the  administration  of  these  acts  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  di- 
rects its  advisory,  consultative,  and  financial  assistance  through  the 
states,  strengthening  the  long-established  and  effective  fed- 
eral—state— local  relationship  which  recognizes  that  decisions  and  actions 
which  shape  the  destiny  of  educational  programs  in  the  states  must  be 
with  the  states  themselves.  Although  training  programs  for  technicians 
are  implemented  by  the  states,  leadership  and  assistance  is  provided  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  This  assistance 
Cakes  the  form  of  conferences,  consultative  advice,  legal  interpretations, 
suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  funds,  curriculum  guides  and  similar  materi- 
als, and  other  ways. 

Federal  legislation  has  emphasized  education  as  an  important  in- 
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vestment  in  people,  and  as  a major  element  in  the  structure  of  our  soci- 
ety. The  education  of  skilled  technicians  is  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
program  because  the  technician,  with  the  scientist  or  engineer,  is  at  the 
forefront  of  tlie  technological  developments  which  have  made,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  make,  the  greatest  changes  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure. 

It  follows  that  as  more  technicians  are  needed,  and  are  employed, 
the  number  of  good  technician  education  programs,  must  increase.  I 
have  mentioned  that  both  federal  and  local  tax  funds  already  support 
institutions  which  educate  skilled  technicians.  However,  the  task  has 
just  begun.  Vocational  educators  cannot  carry  this  new  and  tremen- 
dous burden  alohe.  The  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  future  em- 
ployers of  these  trainees  are  needed  if  we  are  to  succeed.  Walter  F. 
Carey,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
said: 


“The  businessman  is  the  key  element  in  this  whole  education  picture.  Far 
better  than  any  educator,  or  government  administrator,  he  is  in  a position  to 
' know  what  his  company’s  skilled  manpower  requirements  will  be  for  the  next 
five  years,  the  next  ten  years.  And  the  smartest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  let  the 
educators  in  his  community  in  on  the  secret  so  they  can  adjust  their  program 
accordingly  . . . Some  communities  that  now  are  operating  effective  vocation- 
al-technical schools  have  as  many  as  4.S  advisory  committees  involving  up  to 
500  businessmen.  Here  trained  managemen^t  men  put  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  work  on  the  real  core  of  the  problem;  How  best  to  prepare  men 
and  women  for  productive  jobs  that  exist  today  and  for  new  opportunities  that 
will  open  before  them  as  our  technological  revolution  progresses.” 

I call  upon  members  of  the  Industrial  Research  Institute,  as  indi- 
viduals or  through  their  companies,  to  support  technician  programs 
and  to  help  us  provide  the  kind  of  employee  that  is  needed.  Really 
high  quality  is  a mandatory  requirement  for  successful  technician  edu- 
cation programs.  A competent,  trained  teaching  staff,  laboratories 
well-equipped  wdth  apparatus  representative  of  that  used  in  the  most 
up-to-date  industrial  establishments,  a good  library,  adequate  class- 
rooms, and  an  administrative  direction  sincerely  dedicated  to  quality 
occupational  education  are  essential.  It  takes  a minimum  of  5 years 
and  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  establish  a new  program,  assemble  the 
staff,  equip  facilities,  and  graduate  the  first  class  or  two.  When  these 
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graduates  are  suQfigssfully  employed  and  confidently  advertising  their 
success  to  their  peers  and  parents,  the  program  is  well  started. 

A poor  program  is  by  far  the  expensive  of  all  because  it  costs 
almost  as  raain,y,^(^ars,  wastes  the  time  and  the  effort  of  students  and 
school  staff;  and,  v^rst  of  all,  disappoints  potential  employers,  and  dis- 
illusions students  and  their  parents.  We  can’t  afford  programs  of  less 
than  high  quality! 

The  most  important  service  you  can  render  is  to  become  involved 
as  advisors,  consultants,  and  supporters  of  technician  educating  institu- 
tions and  programs  in  the  state  and  local  organizations  which  adminis- 
ter them.  The  writers  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  clearry 
saw  the  necessity  for  knowledgeable  employers  to  advise,  counsel,  and 
support  vocational  educators  if  we  are  to  provide  high  quality  trainees 
for  their  future  employees;  the  Congress  made  such  advisory  services  a 
mandatory  part  of  the  administration  of  the  legislation  at  all  levels. 

I hope  that  some  of  you  are  already  serving  on  such  advisory 
groups,  and  that  others  will  be  moved  to  do  so  if  called  upon.  In  some 
situations  it  would  certainly  not  be  amiss  to  let  it  be  known  that  you  are 
available  for  such  duty,  since  there  is  a clear  advantage  to  many  of  you 
to  know  from  the  inside  exactly  what  goes  on  in  this  field. 

Those  of  you  who  have  no  conneetion— and  expect  none— with  ad- 
visory councils  for  vocational-technical  education,  nevertheless  will 
need  to  know  where  to  go  for  information  on  such  programs  and  whom 
to  contact  wTien  you  have  business  with  vocational  educators. 

Broadly  ^peaking,  there  are  three  levels  of  contact.  I represent  one 
as  Assistant  ‘United  States  Commissioner  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  and  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Educatiop.  The  Division  is  divided  into  a headquarters  staff  in  Wash- 
ington and  a fieTd  staff  in  nine  regional  offices  throughout  the  country. 
These  staffs  are  always  available  to  the  general  public  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  problems  having  to  do  with  occupational 
training.  You  are  invited  to  write  directly  to  me  or  phone  my  office  at 
any  time,  or  to  contact  the  nearest  regional  office  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  same  ser\ice  from  the  regional 
representatives  of  my  office. 

At  the  state  level,  the  state  directors  of  vocational  education  are  the 
chief  administrators.  Through  their  Boards  for  Vocational  Education, 
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these  men  exercise  the  main  control  over  funds  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  in  their  states.  Usually,  their  staffs  at  the  state  capitols 
include  a director  of  technical  education  and  one  or  more  specialists  in 
this  field  whose  major  duty  is  to  work  directly  with  the  local  education- 
al institutions  on  such  programs.  They  are,^  however,  also  available  to 
provide  information  and  assistance  to  the  genera#  public. 

At  the  local  level,  your  best  contact  would  be  with  the  chief  admin- 
istrators of  the  local  schools,  colleges  or  other  institutions  which  offer- 
or in  some  cases,  I'm  afraid— which  should  offer  technical  education 
programs.  These  people  work  with  their  state  officials,  of  course,  to  re- 
ceive and  use  federal  and  state  funds,  and  to  get  advice  and  assistance 
on  program  problems  which  arise  from  time  to  time.  Through  these 
state  officials,  they  also  have  available  the  regional  and  headquarters 
personnelpofjhe  Division  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in  the 
U.  S.  Qiflce  of  Education. 

The  difeefors  of  research  in  the  nation  are  in  a peculiarly  impor- 
tant poMitibiMro  provide  knowledgeable  and  effective  counsel.  Their 
professional  and  corporate  efforts  have  changed  almost  every  facet  of 
American  life  in  the  past  few  decades,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  on  an 
accelerating  scale.  Their  estimates  and  predictions  of  the  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  capabilities  that  will  be  needed  and  in  what  quantity  in  years 
to  come,  should  be  deeply  perceptive  because  they  are  nearest  tP  the 
genesis  of  change.  We  need  this  counsel  and  guidance. 

The  character,  effectiveness,  and  economic  value  of  capable  techni- 
cians is  Still  not  universally  appreciated  in  American  industry.  This  is 
probably  because  there  are  few  institutions  educ^ti^  highly  competent 
technicians,  and  because  the  rewarding  employ nSlt  opportunities  in 
the  areas  near  the  school  keep  the  best  technicians  from  going  else- 
where. Thus,  some  employers  have  never  ha^^^d^nce  to  hire  a really 
good  technician,  much  less  appreciate  him. 

Research  directors  are  in  a uhique  position  to  recognize  and  utilize 
the  skills  of  technicians  because  of  the  very  nature  of  research  processes, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  clearly  structured  organization  patterns  of 
production  work.  It  is  in  a research  environment  that  the  highly 
skilled  technician,  with  his  competence  in  assembling  research  appara- 
tus, performing  experiments  with  assistance  of  skilled  workers  or 
aides,  gathering  and  reporting  significant  data,  and  entering  into  inter- 
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pretation,  can  be  of  greatest  service.  He  becomes  a leader  in  the  pilot 
tests  and  production  processes  in  research,  and  fills  an  essential  place  in 
the  production  service  or  distribution  of-  the  product. 

I suggest  that  you  encourage  and  welcome  local  teachers  of  techni- 
cal subjects  and  department  heads  to  join  in  your  scientific  and  techni- 
cal society  activities.  Active  participation  helps  keep  teachers  up  to 
date  technically,  broadens  their  perception  of  the  practical  realities  and 
needs  of  employers  and  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes  and  activities  of 
their  students.  Whenever  possible,  local  student  chapters  of  scientific 
or  technical  societies  should  be  encouraged  as  a means  of  providing 
maximum  technical  and  educational  experience  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  image  of  the  technicians’  attractive  occupational  opportunities 
should  be  promoted  and  publicized  vigorpusly*s^^articularly  to  parents 
—many  of  whom  may  be  employed  by  local  indusflFial  firms.  The  best 
conceived  high  school  counselors’  guidance  for  yoii,ths  who  could  be- 
come excellent  technicians  is  made  fruftle|^|ilause  the  parents,  girl 
friends,  or  buddies  do  not  understand  the  dignity,  challenges,  and  re- 
wards available  to  the  competent  technician.  For  many  able  youths  a 
high  quality  technician  preparatory  program  is  the  most  attractive  ave- 
nue to  early  employment,  and  one  which  often  leads  to  further  educa'^ 
tion  and  professional  attainment. 

The  problem  of  expert  guidance  and  counseling  for  young  people 
entering  occupational  training  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  educa- 
tion field.  All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  that  better  methods  be  devel- 
oped to  help  steer  these  people  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  certain 
that  many  potentially  fine  technicians,  for  example,  never  enter  the 
field  because  they  do  not  know  it  exists. 

Recently,  I met  with  the  Committee  on  Specialized  Personnel  a 
Federal  inter-agency  group-and  the  entire  session  of  its  106th  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  problems  of  guidance  and  counseling.  The  Com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  find  solutions  to  the  overall  problem  of  the  shor- 
tage of  highly  skilled  people-the  same  problem  which  is  facing  nearly 
every  one  of  you. 

Another  Federal  agency  which  has  been  devoting  a great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  in  the  same  area  is  the  Panel  on  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Manpower  of  the  President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee.  I hope 
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to  see  this  panel  publish  very  shortly,  under  White  House  auspices,  a 
paper  on  “Engineering  Technician  Training.”  Among  other  things, 
this  paper  will  probably  recommend  an  increase  in  the  number  of  grad- 
uates of  technical  prdgFaims  from  the  present  16,000  to  at  least  50,000 
annually  by  1970. 

The  development  of  institutions  to  educate  technicians  also  pro- 
vides adequate  laboratories,  librariesv  and  staff  competencies  which  are 
useful  to  employers  in  another  very  important  way.  Today’s  graduate 
technician  will  find  that  he  needs  to  constantly  update  his  skills  if  he  is 
to  keep  his  job.  Many  people  now  on  the  job  need  more  basic  mathe- 
matics, physical  science  or  specialized  laboratory  training.  Knowledge 
in  these  fields  can  best  be  obtained  in  an  organized  school  program. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  learned  adequately  in  an  in-plant  training 
program. 

The  establishment  of  high  quality  vocational  programs  for  techni- 
cians pays  an  extra  dividend  by  providing  facilities  for  such  upgrading 
programs  on  a part-time  basis.  It  is  already  true  that  schools  which 
offer  these  programs  enroll  a larger  number  of  already-employed  adults 
in  such  special  courses  than  they  do  full-time  young  people  in  prepara- 
tory technician  curriculums. 

While  this  discussion  is  primarily  one  dealing  with  technicians,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  there  is  a whole  spectrum  of  specialized  oc- 
cupational education  objectives  designed  to  support  and  assist  profes- 
sional management,  of  which  technical  education  is  only  one.  In  addi- 
tion to  technicians  who  support  professional  scientists  and  engineers, 
their  equivalent  in  the  financial  and  administrative  management  sector 
of  business  is  also  required— as  are  the  marketing,  transportation,  and 
servicing  of  the  prdd|icts  of  industry.  Educating  these  specialized  man- 
agement-supporting pe?SSnnel  is  also  a part  of  the  task  of  our  local  edu- 
cational institutions,  whose  programs  must  meet  and  serve  the  needs  of 
all  employers. 

We  are  all  in  this  endeavor  together.  As  leaders  in  industry  and  in 
vocational  and  technical  education,  we  are  being  called  upon  to  provide 
realistic,  high  quality  occupational  education  to-  meet  present  and  fu- 
ture manpower  needs  at  the  lowest  net  long-term  cost.  More  than  ever 
before,  modern  America  requires  technicians,  and  their  counterparts  in 
management,  marketing  and  servicing,  with  better  basic  training  at  the 
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start  of  their  careers.  The  pattern  of  the  past,  which  was  based  on  a 
high  school  education  only,  is  not  good  enough,  largely  because  of  the 
impact  of  research  on  all  facets  of  modern  living.  Educators  alone  can- 
not perform  the  task,  but  together  we  can  meet  the  challenge  in  a truly 
American  tradition  of  cooperative  accomplishment. 

We  in  education  know  that  you  in  industry  believe  as  we  do-and 
as  President  Kennedy  so  poignantly  stated  it  a few  short  years  ago: 

"We  believe  in  human  dignity  as  the  source  of  national  purpose,  in 
human  liberty  as  the  source  of  national  action,  the  human  heart  as  the  source 
of  national  compassion,  and  in  the  human  mind  as  the  source  of  our  inven- 
tion and  our  ideas.” 


Walter  Arnold  had  extensive  experience  as  teacher  and  supervisor  of  in- 
struction before  joining  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  In  his  current  post,  he 
has  responsibility  for  administration  of  the  several  vocational  education  acts 
now  in  effect.  He  has  a doctorate  in  education  administration  from  Oklahoma 
State  University  and  he  is  a member  of  numerous  professional  societies  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  education.  - 
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During  the  quarter,  research-t raining  was  encouraged  through  weekly  training  sessions  for  the  Research 
|i  Coordinating  Unit  (rCU)  staff,  and  short-term  research  studies  were  made  by  research  assistants  to  develop  a 

>1  plan  for  the  depth  study  in  the  area  of  their  special  competency.  Final  agreements  were  completed  with  the 

j|  Lincoln  school  system  for  an  occupational  opportunities  study  for  Lancaster  County,  and  considerable  progress 

ij  was  made  in  developing  an  occupational  opportunities  model  for  determining  statewide  occupational 

jj  opportunities.  A major  portion  of  the  RCU  staff  time  was  devoted  to  data  collection.  Research  assistants  in 

;f  the  areas  of  health  occupations,  home  economics,  and  office  occupations  were  added  to  the  staff  during  the 

Ij  quarter.  Abstracts  of  relevant  literature  and  information  about  college  entrance  requi  rements  were  published 

ii  In  the  Newsletter,  and  three  presentations  on  the  ERIC  system  of  dissemination  were  made  to  interested 

i groups.  Projected  activities  Include:  (1)  The  occupational  opportunities  model  development  will  continue  and 

data  collection  will  have  priority,  (2)  Staff  research  assistants  will  be  completing  their  short  term  studies 
I and  beginning  depth  studies  to  determine  specific  competency  needs  where  employment  opportunities  exist,  and 

I (3)  The  RCU  Newsletter  will  be  devoted  to  abstracted  research  in  specific  occupational  areas.  (MM) 
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RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL.  OPPORTUNITIES 
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UNC01.N,  NEBRASKA  €6503 
PHONE  477-2B07 


Dr.  Larry  Braaten,  DCVR 
Bureau  of  Research,  Office  of  Bduc, 
400  liaryland  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 


December  2B,  1967 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  & WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


RE: 


OEG-3-7-063032-1620 

0E-05-a5-127 


THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

me  loxxuwxiiti  xo  u technical  progress  report  for  the  Nebraska 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  the  period  beginning  September  1, 
1967,  through  November  30,  1967.  This  period  constitutes  the 
tenth  quarter  of  continuous  operation  for  the  Nebraska  Research 
Coordinating  Unit . 


Dear  Dr.  Braaten: 
The  follovring  is  a 
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Research-Training  and  Encouragement 

At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  quarter  period  a theme  of  ” Develop- 
ing Staff  Research  Skills  and  Competencies'*  was  selected  for  the^ 
weekly  RCU  meetings.  An  effort  vjas  made  to  involve  the  ECU  staff, 
teacher  educators  in  agriculture  Education,  Home  Economics 
Education,  Office  and  Distributive  Education,  and  Administrative 
Staff  from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  State  Department 
of  Education  in  Vocational  Research  activities. 

1.  After  each  weekly  luncheon  meeting  a special  training  session 
is  held  for  RCU  staff  by ^pr.  Roy  Dillon,  RCU  Co-Director. 

2.  RCU  Research  assistants  are  now  involved  in  short  term  research 
studies  vdth  preliminary  plans  to  develop  a depth  study  in  the 
vocational  area  of  their  special  competency . 

3.  Final  agreements  v;ere  completed  with  the  Lincoln  school  system 
for  occupational  opportunities  study  for  Lancaster  County. 

RCU  encouragement  the  Lincoln  schools  decided  to  conduct  ^5 
percent  survey  of  all  firms  that  employ  people  in  Lancaster  County. 
RCU  did  the  sampling  and  provided  the  questionnaire.  Lincoln 
schools  in  return  vdll  do  key  punching  for  the  RCU  state-wide 
sample  and  v/ill  follow  up  on  all  firms  in  Lancaster  County. 

Research  - Occupational  Opportunities  kodel  Development 

The  tenth  quarter  brought  about  considerable  progress  in  Model 

Development  for  determining  statev.dde  occupational  opportunities: 

1.  A total  population  of  62,751  firms  that  employ  people  ^ 
Nebraska  was  generated  from  four  sources  of  input  information. 


o 


a.  I.R.S,  941  Business  Firms 

b.  I.R.S.  942  Farms  <Sc  Ranches 

c.  I.R.S.  943  Domestic  Fmplo3mient 

d.  E.S.  202  Cut— of— State  Firms 

2,  From  this  listing  a three  percent  random  sample  of  firms 
was  selected. 

believed  this  is  the  most  complete  list  of  employers 
available  in  Nebraska  at  the  present  time. 

4,  Three  percent  of  the  firms  in  the  population  or  a total  of 
1,B83  firms  v;ere  sent  questionnaires  designed  to: 


a.  Inventory  the  present  employment  by  occupational 

group  and 

b.  Estimate  the  employment  change  for  the  next  one 
year  and  the  next  three  years. 

a major  portion  of  the  RCU  staff  time  and  effort  during  the 
tenth  quarter  was  devoted  to  data  collection.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  data  collection  phase  will  be  completed  during  the  next 

quarter  of  operation  and  move  into  the  summary  and  analysis 
phase. 

Research-Consultation 

The  following  agencies  have  requested  and  received  research 
consultation  service  during  the  tenth  quarter  of  operation. 

Lincoln  Public  Schools 
Educational  Service  Unit  //6 
Educational  Service  Units  4,  6,  and  1? 

South-East  Area  Joint  Planning  Commission 
State  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
Great  Plains  School  Reorganization 
Nebraska  Vocational  Technical  School  - Nilford 
Center  Nebraska  Voc-Tech  - Hastings 
Employment  Division  State  Dept  of  Labor 

Several  Individuals  Interested  in  Ilaster  or  Doctoral  Studies 
Dissemination 

1,  Special  emphasis  during  the  tenth  quarter  was  on  the  problem 
of  class  scheduling  in  secondary  schools  to  include  Vocational 
Programs.  Considerable  effort  was  spent  abstracting  literature 
which  related  to  the  vocational  courses  taken  in  jiigh  school  as 
they  might  contribute  tov/ard  success  in  college.  The  October  and 
November  issues  of  the  Nebraska  RCU  Newsletter  was  devoted  to 
these  topics. 

2.  The  November  issue  of  the  Nev/sletter  itemized  the  require^ 
ments  for  college  entrance  for  the  major  colleges  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  and  showed  through  the  use  of  charts,  how  these 
requirements  along  with  college  preparation  could  be  met  through 
scheduling  and  include  a vocational  course  for  one  hour  a day 
throughout  the  four  years  of  high  s chool. 


4* 


3.  Ilr.  C.  A.  Cromer,  attended  the  nationwide  conference  held 
at  Ohio  State  durin^i  October  on  the  ERIC  System  of  Educational 
Dissemination.  Since  attending  this  session  three  presentations 
have  been  given  to  interested  groups.  Vocational  Technical 
Microfiche  have  been  ordered  and  microfiche  projection  equipment 
has  been  evaluated  preparatory  to  requisitioning. 

Projected  Activities 

1.  Major  emphasis  during  the  next  quarter  v;ill  be  given  to  the 
Occupational  Opportunities  Model  development.  Data  collection 
will  have  immediate  priority. 

2.  Firm  classification,  and  key  punching  iidll  have  priority 
after  the  data  are  returned.  Following  the  completion  of  data 
gathering  the  analysis  phase  will  begin. 

3.  Staff  luesearch  assistants  will  be  completing  their  short 
term  studies  and  beginning  depth  studies  to  determine  specific 
competency  needs  in  vocational  areas  where  employment  opportunities 
exist. 

4.  Future  issues  of  the  RCU  Newsletter  vd.ll  be  devoted  to 
abstracted  research  in  specific  occupational  areas  along  with 
items  of  current  interest. 

5.  Other  activities  to  receive  attention  in  the  future  v;ill  be: 

a.  Investigating  possible  sources  of  funding  for  F:CU 

b.  Preparation  of  the  r^enev/al  proposal  for  continued 
operation  of  the  RCU 

c.  Final  summary  and  dissemination  of  the  analysis  of  the 
state-wide  occupational  opportunities  model. 

d.  Scheduling  of  RCU  evaluation. 

RCU  Personnel  During  Reporting  Period; 

RCU  Staff  (Appointive) 

Dr.  James  T.  Horner,  Co-Director 

Dr.  Roy  D.  Dillon,  Co-Director 
C,  A.  Cromer,  Operations  Manager 
Leon  Engelbart,  Res.  Asst.  Ind.  Ed. 

•5U-Iary  Gibb,  Res.  Asst.  Health  Occup. 

■^•Judy  Bucklin,  Res.  Asst.  Home  Ec. 

‘^'‘•Marlene  Blanchard,  Red.  Asst,  Off.  Occup. 

RCU  Secretary 
■^'•Added  during  10th  Quarter 
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RCU  StcJff  (Reacurcej 

Dr.  Alan  Kahler>  Agri.  Edu. 

James  Bikkie,  Office  & Dist.  Edu, 

Hazel  Crain,  Home  Economics 

Henry  Ebmeier,  Vocational  Needs  Analyst 

Division  of  Voc,  Edu, 

Don  Desher,  Asst,  to  State  Tax  Conimissioner 
Mark  Seamark,  Employment  Security  Division 
- State  Dept,  of  Labor 

Roy  Hultquist,  Programmer  U of  N Computing  Center 

This  staffing  pattern  is  proving  quite  satisfactory  in 
representing  as  many  of  the  vocational  areas  as  possible. 


JAMES  T,  HORNER 
Professor  and  Chairman 


C,  A.  CROI-aER 
Operations  Manager 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 


ROY  D,  DILLON 
Associate  Professor 
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PREFACE 


The  follewin^pages  present  a progress  report  on  a three-year 
experimental  and  demonstration  project  In  vocational  education.  The 
study  was  planned  for  the  Unit  School  District  Mo.  5 In  Alexander 
County,  Illinois 

Two  remedial  programs  were  proposed  to  retard  the  school  drop- 
out rate.  One  program  was  designed  for  the  freshmen  and  sophomores 
(14  and  15-year  olds)  and  another  program  was^ieslgned  for  the  juniors 
and  seniors  (16  and  17-year  olds). 

This  Interim  report  Is  one  to  set  forth  the  progress  which 

has  been  made  in  setting  up  the  design  and  the  progress  which  the 

programs  themselves  have  made.  Actually  the  efficiency  of  retention 

measures  applied  to  potential  dropouts  cannot  be  verified  by  a 

short-time  study  such  as  this  report  covers . The  success  of  the  1964- 

65  program  can  only  be  reported  after  retention  can  be  measured  by  the 

1965-66  enrolments.  Hence , this  report  deals  largely  with  those 

who  were  enrol ed  in  1964-65.  The  1965-66  enrol ees  will  be  checked  on 
♦ 

re-enrolments  In  1966-67,  and  so  on. 

The  final  report  should  be  possible  during  the  scholastic  year 
1967-68.  At  that  time  a more  reliable  presentation  can  be  made.  Further 
the  final  report  can  show  trends  or  change  In  retention  due  to  the 
experimental  factors . % 


Ralph  0.  Gallington 

D1 rector  of  the  Research  Project 


Norman  U.  SI evert 
Research  Assistant 
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Ralpb  0,  Gallington,  Director 
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IMTROOUCTION 


The  Background 

Recent  research  studies  In  Alexander  County,  School  District 
Ho.  5,  reveal  that  of  every  ten  students  now  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
grades*  four  will  not  graduate  from  high  school.  Of  the  six  boys  and 
girls  who  finish  high  school,  four  will  not  go  to  college.  Of  the 
two  who  v/ill  eventually  enter  college  only  one  will  receive  some  type 
of  a college  degree.  Thus,  it  was  deducted  that  nine  out  of  ten  young- 
sters in  the"' elementary  schools  had  a need  for  occupational  information,  '' 
vocational  counseling,  vocational  preparation,  and  an  assist  in  placement. 

At  the  outset  it  was  decided  that  these  students  needed  to  be  identified  and 
remedial  practices  needed  to  be  developed  to  retain  them  as  long  as  they 
could  profit  from  instruction  the  schools  were  able  to  provide.  Further, 

It  was  deducted  that  most  of  the  potential  dropouts  leave  school  at  or 
near  their  16th  birthdays. 


The  Problem 

The  problem  was  to  determine  If  selected  remedial  practices  In 
vocational  education  would  retain  longer  the  potential  dropouts  In  the 
high  schools  of  School  District  Mo.  5,  Alexander  County,  Illinois. 

This  research  considered  the  effects  of  two  remedial  practices  at 
two  different  levels.  Both  potential  dropouts  and  graduates  In  the  four- 
year  high  school  levels  were  Involved.  A special  vocational  counseling  and 
occupational  Information  class  vms  provided  for  selected  freshmen  and 
sophomores  in  the  Tamms,  Illinois  high  school*.  A cooperative  vocational 
education  class  was  provided  for  selected  juniors  and  seniors  In  the  Tamms 
and  Thebes,  high  schools.  By  using  experimental  (the  classes)  and  control 
groups  to  match  the  classes,  the  programs  were  initiated  and  followed. 
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Two  types  of  vocational  education  were  provided:  (1)  the  occupational 

information  and  guidance  class  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  (2)  the 
cooperative  work-experience  study  class.  The  latter  would  be  designated 
as  an  "interrelated"  vocational  education  cooperative  class  in  Illinois. 


The  Importance  of  This  Study 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  a public  school  program  is  to 
meet,  insofar  as  possible,  the  educational  needs  as  well  as  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  immediate  life  problems  of  every  student.  These  needs  should 
be  known  by  the  school  administration,  by  parents  of  students,  and  by  others 
in  the  community  where  students  live.  It  follows  that  these  needs  must  be 
understood,  planned  for  and  met  before  the  student  leaves  the  public 
educational  program  if  the  overall  objectives  of  the  school  are  to  be  met. 

Prior  to  this  research,  very  little  vocational  education  had 
been  provided  in  the  high  school  curriculums  of  District  No.  5,  Alexander 
County,  Illinois.  Students  who  have  graduated  from  high  schools  in  this 
area  have  encountered  difficulty  finding  employment  because  they  were  ill- 
prepared  for  the  labor  market.^  Youth  unemployment  has  become  acute 
expecially  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  dropout  problem  and  the 
shrinking  number  of  available  unskilled  jobs.  The  solution  to  this  problem 
could  be  of  assistance  to  the  local  administrators,  community,  and  especially 
the  youths  who  plan  to  enter  the  world-of-work  immediately  after  high  school. 
From  the  national  socio-economic  point  of  view,  retaining  potential  high 
school  dropouts  and  preparing  these  youth  to  enter  vocations  would  appear  to 
be  a very  worthwhile  achievement.  This  study  should  provide  information 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  two  remedial  practices. 

^R.  0.  Gallington.  High  School  Dropouts,  Fati-Future-Identification, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  niinois,  January  1966,  A Research 
Report. 
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Llmltlng  Factors 

1.  The  size  of  School  District  No.  5. 

2.  Available  students  for  the  control  and  experimental  groups. 

3.  Available  employment  locations  for  cooperative  work  experience. 

4.  Incomplete  and  inconsistent  records  among  student  files. 

5.  Community  acceptance  of  the  cooperative  work-study  program. 

Steps  of  Procedure 

Records  of  students  in  grades  8-11  in  District  No.  5 were  studied 
and  evaluated.  Two  instruments  for  the  identification  of  potential  dropouts 
were  applied  to  these  students  and  the  results  recorded.  (See  Appendixes) 
These  two  instruments  were'  developed,  validated,  and  proven  reliable  in 
previous  research  conducted  in  Alexander  County.’  The  purpose  for 
identifying  all  students  in  grades  8-11  in  District  No.  5 by  the  two 
instruments  was  to  afford  a wise  selection  of  students  for  the  experimental 
and  control  groups,  identification  of  potential  dropouts  and  graduates,  and 
for  the  proper  statistical  treatment  of  data. 


The  four  groups  were  selected  by  the  following  criteria; 

I''  •'ave  been  and  those  who 

and  instrucHon®?n  the  class  in  vocational  counseling 

wi?l  hav^beem  “^cupations.  Also  among  these  two  groups  there 

”*’0  w’”  have  been  and  those  who 

thlle  two^nmi.nrH®*®’^"??  experience  program.  Also  among 

cnese  two  groups  there  will  have  been:  ^ 


'’’Is^potlntiargraLlls?'' 


R.  0.  Gallington.  Basic  Criteria  for  Identifvlnn  Potential  Hioh 
fS  A Krch  S'"  nfinois  university,  tarbondale.  Illinois.  June 
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Attitudes  and  interests  of  the  under-16  year  old  (9th  and  10th 
grade)  children  were  to  be  studied  and  special  vocational  counseling  and 
individual  guidance  were  to  be  afforded  an  experimental  group.  Dropouts 
at  the  16-year-old  level  were  to  be  noted  among  this  group  as  well  as  the 
interests  in  and  enthusiasm  among  remaining  students  for  the  cooperative 
vocational  education  program  offered  at  the  junior  and  senior  levels. 
Students  of  the  control  group  for  this  age  level  were  to  be  studied  in  a 
like  manner. 

It  was  thought  that  a cooperative  work-study  program  for  16-year 
old  and  older  children  in  District  Mo.  5,  would  make  possible  a comparison 
of  those  who  "will  have  had"  and  those  who  "will  not  have  had"  special 
treatment.  Dropouts  among  the  experimental  and  control  groups  were  to  be 
studied. 


Pertinent  Literature 

The  literature  pertinent  to  this  study  consisted  of  three  types: 
(1)  Literature  that  dealt  with  the  procedures  for  identifying  potential 
dropouts,  (2)  Literature  that  explained  the  characteristics  and  symptoms 
common  among  dropouts,  and  (3)  Literature  that  dealt  with  the  various 
vocational  educational  programs  implementing  various  school  programs  in 
America.  Since  this  is  an  interim  report,  a review  is  not  being  presented 


PRESENTATION  OF  AVAILABLE  DATA 


Vocational  Counseling  and  Occupational 
Information  Group  Study 

This  study  involved  an  experimental  and  demonstration  program  for 
under-1 6-year-old  children  in  District  No.  5 and  was  initiated  as  a special 
vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information  program.  This  group  of 
children  was  recruited  from  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  Tamms  High 
School  only.  In  order  to  study  these  children  properly,  a parallel  group 
was  identified.  This  was  made  possible  through  the  prior  development  of 
instruments^  which  seemed  to  be  appropriate  in  identifying  students.  The 
main  purpose  for  parallel  groups  was  to  find  out  whether  a special  remedial 
program  would  rgtard  the  rate  of  dropouts  among  students  of  the  Tamms 
Illinois  high  school  selected  from  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  classes. 

At  first,  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  only  potential  high  school 
dropouts,  but  peer  pressures  seemed  to  demand  that  a homogenous  group  be 
established.  Also,  it  seemed  that  the  inclusion  of  both  potential  dropouts 
and  graduates  in  this  program  would  have  made  for  a more  normal  classroom 
situation.  However,  there  was  a predominence  of  potential  dropouts  in  the 
parallel  groups,  and  this  served  the  purposes  more  favorably. 

The  following  data  presents  a tabulation  of  the  parallel  groups  of 
the  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information  class.  The  ex- 
perimental and  control  group  pairs  were  selected  and  paired,  insofar  as 
possible,  by  both  the  objective  and  subjective  scores  recorded  by  the 
identification  instruments  mentioned  above.  The  Pearson  Product-Homent 
coefficient  of  correlation  formula  was  then  applied  to  the  scores.  For 
additional  statistical  checking  of  the  grouped  pairs,  the  sign  test  was 
applied  to  the  same  set  of  paired  scores. 

^See  Appendixes  A and  B. 
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Note:  Pairs  Tested  by  the  Follov^inq  Objective  Instrument  Scores 

(See  Appendix  A) 


Mo. 

Indv. 

Nos. 

Exp.^ 

X 

2 

Cont. 

Y 

XY 

j 

X^ 

y2 

1 

Exp.  -Cont. 
T103-131 

7 

10 

70 

49 

100 

2 

T1 05-128 

17 

14 

238 

289 

196 

3 

T115-124 

11 

10 

no 

121 

100 

4 

Tlll-134 

9 

8 

72 

81 

64 

5 

T112-106 

11 

12 

132 

121 

144 

6 

T1 18-101 

12 

10 

120 

144 

100 

7 

T1 22-121 

5 

4 

20 

25 

16 

8 

T1 24-1 27 

9 

7 

63 

81 

49 

9 

T125-105 

7 

9 

63 

49 

81 

10 

T121-114 

15 

16 

240 

225 

256 

11 

T1 23-1 23 

7 

5 

35 

49 

25 

12 

T1 28-1 18 

12 

12 

144 

144 

144 

13 

T1 29-112 

16 

15 

240 

256 

225 

14 

T1 32-1 11 

9 

9 

81 

81 

81 

15 

T137-129 

5 

4 

20 

25 

61 

16 

T1 39-102 

13 

11 

143 

169 

121 

17 

T205-226 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

18 

T207-232 

4 

4 

16 

16 

16 

19 

T215-202 

7 

7 

49 

49 

49 

20 

T220-211 

8 

7 

56 

64 

49 

21 

T221-206 

15 

15 

225 

225 

225 

22 

T226-310 

15 

12 

180 

225 

144 

23 

T230-216 

10 

9 

90 

100 

81 

24 

T238-220 

7 

7 

49 

49 

49 

25 

T203-210 

-5 

-5 

25 

25 

1 

25 

26 

T239-218 

-1 

-2 

2 

4 

27 

T245-203 

-2 

-4 

8 

4 

4 

28 

T1 34-125 

-3 

. -4 

12 

9 

4 

16 

29 

T229-214 

^3 

6 

9 

TOTAL 

219 

201 

2511 

2681 

2405 

^Exp.  = Experiinental  group 
^Cont.  = Control  qroup 

Mote:  Above  data  is  arranged  for  use  in  the  Pearson  Product-! loment 

formula. 
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Statistical  Computation  From  Preceding  Data: 


Formula:  r„„  * NeXY  - 



(eX)  (iY) 

(iX)^]  [MiY^  - 

(eY)2] 

The  values  for  substitution  are: 

KeXY 

= (29)  (2511) 

= 72819 

(ZX)  (eY) 

= (219)  (201) 

= 44019 

= (29)  (2681) 

= 77749 

(lX)2 

= (219)^ 

= 47961 

» (29)  (2405) 

= 69745 

(iY)2 

= (201)^ 

= 40401 

Substituting  in  the  formula: 


>^xy  * 72819 


I 


(77749 


44019 


47961)  (69745  - 40401) 


r * 

xy 


28,800 


(29788)  (29344) 


28,800 

29565.2 


.974 


The  correlation  of  .974  was  considered  as  a very  satisfactory 
measure  of  the  pairs  selected  for  study  purposes  ©n  the  bacis  of  objective 
scores.  The  caused  the  researchers  to  accept  the  thesis  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  when  it  comes  to  scores  on  the  objective  instrument.  (See 
Appendix  A) 
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Note;  Pitrs  Ttsted  by  the  FiUowifici  lubj#cti¥f  InsIfiTORt  Sctrts 

(See  Appendix  I) 


No. 

Indv. 

Nos. 

Exp.^ 

X 

Cont.^ 

Y 

XY 

X2 

,2 

Exp. -Cent. 

1 

TT 03-1 31 

15 

17 

255 

225 

289 

2 

1101-128 

21 

21 

441 

441 

441 

3 

Til 1-1 24 

28 

28 

784 

784 

784 

4 

Tlll-134 

29 

28 

812 

841 

784 

5 

T1 13-106 

30 

29 

870 

900 

841 

6 

T1 18-101 

20 

22 

440 

400 

484 

7 

T132-121 

6 

6 

36 

36 

36 

8 

T1 24-127 

25 

25 

625 

625 

625 

9 

T12S-105 

31 

27 

837 

961 

729 

10 

T121-114 

24 

25 

600 

576 

625 

11 

1123^123 

15 

14 

210  • 

225 

196 

12 

T128-118 

26 

28 

728 

676 

784 

13 

T128-112 

24 

24 

576 

576 

587 

14 

Jl:^-lll 

24 

25 

624 

576 

676 

15 

' T1 37-129 

22 

22 

484 

484 

484 

16 

T139-l(^ 

22 

22 

484 

484 

484 

17 

T20S-226 

12 

12 

144 

144 

144 

18 

T207-232 

14 

15 

210 

196 

225 

19 

T216-202 

16 

16 

256 

256 

256 

20 

1220-211 

19 

22 

418 

361 

484 

21 

1221-206 

21 

22 

462 

441 

484 

22 

T226-310 

21 

22 

462 

441 

484 

23 

T230-216 

25 

22 

550 

625 

484 

24  ' 

T2M-220 

18 

18 

324 

324 

324 

25 

T203-210 

14 

15 

210 

196 

225 

26 

T239-218 

12 

16 

192 

144 

256 

27 

T245-203 

15 

15 

225 

225 

225 

28 

T1 34-125 

5 

4 

20 

25 

16 

29 

T229-214 

16 

16 

256 

256 

256 

TOTAL 

570 

579 

12535 

12444 

12701 

^Exp.  s Experimental  group 


2 

Cont.  * Control  group 

Note:  Above  data  arranged  for  use  In  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  formula. 
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Stattstlcul  Cotnptitatlons  From  ^rectdinq  Page; 


Formula: 


xy 


(ex)  un 


\ 


•] 


The  values  for  substitution  are: 


t 

1 

NzXY 

= (29)  (12535) 

= , 363,515 

j 

(rX)  (eY) 

= (570)  (579) 

- 330,030 

i 

meX^ 

= (29)  (12444) 

= 360,876 

(rx)^ 

= (570)^ 

= 324,900 

1 

j 

MeY^ 

= (29)  (12701) 

= 368,329 

t 

(iY)2 

= (579)^ 

= 335 ,241 

1 

Substituting  in  the  forr 

Dula: 

X 

II 

363.515  - 

330.030 

[(360,876  - 

324,900)  (368 

,329-335,241); 

'•xv  = 

33485 

M (35976)  (33088) 


33485 

Ay  ^ - 


= .978 


34501.8 

* 

Again  the  test  of  the  pairs  on  the  basis  of  the  subjective  scores 
was  extremely  satisfactory.  Therefore,  two  sets  of  scores  seemed  to  agree 
that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.  (See  Appendix  B) 
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sign  Tests  ^ 

A.  = Mull  hypothesis:  There  Is  no  significant  difference  in 

the  total  scores  of  the  "X"  group  when  compared  with  the 
total  scores  of  the  “Y"  group. 

B.  H;  » Alternative  hypothesis:  There  is  a significant  difference 

in  total  scores  of  the  ''X"  and  "Y"  groups. 

C.  Level  of  significance:  o * .05 

D.  . 29  total  matched  pairs 

The  table  on  page  11  summarizes  the  score  differences 
of  the  matched  pairs. 

Under  the  null  hypothesis,  one  would  expect  about  as  many  pluses 
as  minuses.  When  ties  in  scores  occur,  as  with  pair  Mo.  thirteen,  the 
ties  are  dropped  from  the  study. 

The  following  data  determines  whether  or  not  a significant 
difference  exists: 

1.  Mumber  of  pairs  with  differences  (M) 

2.  Number  of  fewer  differences  (X) 

In  this  case,  N equals  22  and  X equals  nine.  Statistical  tables 
shows  probabilities  of  .26  for  a one-tailed  test,  and  .52  for  a two- 
tailed  test  for  N equals  22  and  X equals  nine.  Since  the  value  .52 
exceeds  .05  (the  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study)  one 
must  accept  the  nflT  hypjothesis  and  reject  the  hypothesis: 

Accepted:  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  total  scores  of 

"x"  group  when  compared  with  the  total  scores  of  the  group. 
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Pairs  Tested  By  Objective  Instrument  Scores: 

(Sign  Test) 


I 


\ 


I 

i 


i 

i 


i 


no. 

Pair 

X 

Y 

Sign 

1 

T103-131 

7 

10 

— 

2 

T1 05-1 28 

17 

14 

+ 

3 

T115-124 

11 

10 

+ 

4 

Tlll-134 

9 

8 

+ 

5 

Til  2-1 06 

11 

12 

- 

6 

T1 18-101 

12 

10 

+ 

7 

T122-121 

5 

4 

+ 

8 

T1 24-1 27 

9 

7 

+ 

9 

T1 25-1 05 

7 

9 

- 

10 

T121-114 

15 

16 

- 

11 

T1 23-1 23 

7 

5 

+ 

12 

T1 28-1 18 

12 

12 

0 

13 

T1 29-1 12 

16 

15 

+ 

14 

T1 32-1 11 

9 

9 

0 

15 

T137-129 

5 

4 

+ 

16 

T1 39-1 02 

13 

11 

+ 

17 

T205-226 

1 

2 

- 

18 

T207-232 

4 

4 

0. 

19 

1215-202 

7 

7 

a 

20 

T220-211 

8 

7 

+ 

21 

T221-206 

15 

15 

0 

22 

T226-310 

15 

12 

+ 

23 

T230-216 

10 

9 

'+ 

24 

T220-238 

7 

7 

0 

25 

T203-210 

-5 

-5 

c 

26 

T239-218 

-1 

-2 

- 

27 

T245-203 

-2 

-4 

- 

28 

T1 34-1 25 

-3 

-4 

- 

29 

T229-214 

-2 

-3 

- 

Lowest 

Mo.  differing  = X = Number  of  pluses 

Number  of  minuses 

= 

22  = N (having 
j difference 

Number  of 

ties 

The  significant  numbers  here  are 

22  (!>'= 

13+9 

the  number  of  pais 

v^ith  differences)  and  7 (X=  the  lowest  r<o.  differing). 
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Pairs  Tested  By  Subjective  Instrument  Scores; 

(Sign  Test) 

No. 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


Pair 

X 

Y 

T103-131 

15 

17 

T105-128 

21 

21 

T1 15-124 

28 

28 

Til  1-134 

29 

28 

Til 3-106 

30 

29 

T118-101 

20 

22 

T1 22-1 21 

6 

6 

T124-127 

25 

25 

T125-105 

31 

27 

T121-114 

24 

25 

T1 23-1 23 

15 

14 

T1 28-1 18 

26 

28 

T129-112 

24 

24^ 

T132-111 

24 

M 

T1 37-1 29 

22 

22 

T139-105 

22 

22 

T205-226 

12 

12 

T207-232 

14 

15 

T?15-202 

16 

16 

T220-211 

19 

22 

T221-206 

21 

22 

T226-310 

21 

22 

T2 30-216 

25 

22 

220-T238 

18 

18 

T203-210 

14 

15 

T239-218 

12 

16 

T245-203 

15 

15 

T1 34-1 25 

5 

4 

T229-214 

16 

16 

Sign 

0 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 

0. 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Lowest  No.  differing  * X 


Number  of  pluses 
Number  of  minuses 
Number  of  ties 


= 6 


12 


N 


+ 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

^having 

differences) 


The  significant  numbers  here  are  17  (N  *=  6+11  the  number  of 
pairs  with  differences)  and  6 (X*  the  lowest  No.  differing). 


o 

ERIC 


In  the  above  test,  t\  equals  17  and  X equals  6.  Statistical 
tables  shows  probabilities  of  .16  for  a one-tailed  test,  and  .32  for  a 
two-tailed  test  for  N equals  17  and  X equals  six.  Since  the  value  .32 
exceeds  .05  (the  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study)  one 
must  accept  the  null  hypothesis  and  reject  the  hypothesis. 

Accepted:  There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  total  scores  of 

'"X"  group  when  compared  with  the  total  scores  of  the  "7" 
group. 

For  further  information,  see  previous  explanation  of  the  sign  test. 

TABLE  1 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  SPECIAL 

VOCATIONAL  COUNSELIM^^  AMD  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORriATION  (EXPERIilENTAL)  CLASS 

COt  iPARED  WITH  THE  CONTROL  GROUP 


Number 

\ 

Per  Cent 

Exp. 

Cont. 

Exp. 

Cont. 

Continued  in  Class 

7 

0 

24.1 

.00 

Continued  in  School 

13 

23  ! 

44.8 

79.3 

Transferred 

6 

1 1 

. 20.7 

3.5 

Dropped 

3 

5 1 

j 

10.4 

17.2 

Total 

29 

1 

29 

i 

i 

1 100.0 
1 

100.0 

Although  over  one  year  had  elapsed  since  the  two  groups  were 
established,  the  above  data  were  in  consideration  of  sound  re-enrolments 
during  the  1965-66  scholastic  3'ear.  The. overall  performance  of  the 
experimental  group,  although  not  superior,  was  noticeably  better  than 
the  control  group.  Twenty-six  of  the  experimental s continued,  whereas 
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24  of  the  control  group  did.  One  significant  difference  showed  that  six 
to  one  of  those  transferring  to  another  school  were  from  the  experimental 
group. 

As  indicated  above,  one  year  of  study  cannot  show  trends  or 
significant  contributions  of  the  experimental  factors.  In  the  annual 
reports  which  followjmore  positive  and  conclusive  generalizations 
may  be  possible.  And  one  could  expect  in  future  reports  to  show  what 
values  were  received  by  those  who  dropped  out,  of  both  the  experimental  and 
control  groups, when  employment  records  are  compared.  Figure  1 shows 
graphically  the  comparison  of  the  two  groups  of  the  1964-65  study. 
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FIGURE  1 


RE-ENROLLMENT  AFTER  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE 
SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  AMD  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  CLASS 

(Percentages) 
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The  Cooperative  Vocational  Education 
Group  Study 

This  study  was  made  of  children  all  above  their  sixteenth  birthdays 

and  all  able  to  enter  a cooperative  program.  Again  the  design  was 

« 

experimental  and  demonstrational . Those  chosen  for  this  study  were  expected 
to  graduate  from  high  school  within  two  years  of  entry  into  the  cooperative 
program.  Parallel  groups  were  identified  as  above  in  the  vocational 
counseling  and  occupational  information  group  study.  The  purpose  likewise, 
was  to  Study  the  effect  of  an  educational  program  (Cooperative  Vocational 
Education)  on  this  age  group  (largely  16  to  18  year  olds)  as  to  retention. 

A homogenious  group  was  sought  as  before,  but  as  before  also,  the 
parallel  groups  were  made  up  of  a predominence  of  potential  dropouts.  The 
great  need  for  such  programs  in  District  No.  5,  Alexander  County,  and  the 
very  h'^h  dropout  rate  controlled  the  selection  process  to  include  more 
potential  dropouts  than  potential  graduates. 

The  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  study  g^roup  v/as  provided  with 
occupational  experience  as  well  as  a related  subject  class  while  pursuing 
a high  school  diploma.  During  one  half  of  the  day,  students  attended  a 
regular  high-school  program  including  a related  vocational  subjects  class. 
During  the  afternoon  these  students  were  transported  to  work  in  the 
community.  Since  the  program  was  considered  an  interrelated  vocational 
program,  the  cooperative  vocational  work  experience  varied  among  a number 
of  gainful  occupations. 

The  following  data  presents  a study  of  the  matched  pairs.  Again 
the  correlation  and  sign  tests  were  made  to  show  the  similarities  of  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  for  this  level.  The  experimental  group 
was  in  the  cooperative  vocational  work  experience  and  related  class;  the 
control  group  were  unidentified  regular  high  school  students. 
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Note;  Pairs  Tested  By  Objective  Instrument  Scores 

(See  Appendix  A) 


Indv. 


Exp. 


Cent.' 


Mo. 

Nos. 

X 

Y 

Exp.-Cont. 

1 

322-T338 

4 

4 

2 

420-T422 

10 

10 

3 

413-T401 

7 

5 

4 

404-T41 5 

12 

11 

5 

425-T41 1 

7 

9 

6 

325-T304 

5 

5 

7 

426-T417 

4 

3 

8 

310-T303 

12 

11 

9 

407-T416 

12 

12 

10 

405-T413 

2 

4 

11 

401-  411 

18 

18 

12 

318-T345 

10 

8 

13 

T31 1 -307 

8 

8 

14 

T334-316 

17 

18 

15 

T302-305 

5 

6 

16 

T337-309 

7 

6 

17 

T318-327 

9 

8 

18 

T31 2-301 

8 

10 

19 

T402-410 

5 

5 

20 

T324-319 

10 

9 

21 

T31 6-302 

11 

11 

22 

T427-402 

7 

6 

23 

T301 -T342 

8 

8 

24 

T328-T319 

11 

11 

25 

T235-T226 

15 

15 

26 

419-  406 

11 

12 

27 

314-T308 

10 

8 

28 

o 

• 

II 

ro 

245 

241 

XY 


16 

16 

16 

100 

100 

100 

35 

49 

25 

132 

144 

121 

63 

49 

81 

25 

25 

25 

12 

16 

9 

132 

144 

121 

144 

144 

144 

8 

4 

16 

324 

324 

324 

80 

100 

64 

64 

64 

64 

306 

289 

324 

30 

25 

36 

42 

49 

36 

72 

81 

64 

80 

64 

100 

25 

25 

25 

90 

100 

81 

121 

121 

121 

42 

49 

36 

64 

64 

64 

121 

121 

121 

225 

225 

225 

132 

« 121 

144 

80 

100 

64 

2565 

2613 

2551 

^Exp.  = Experimental  Group 
2 

Cont.=  Control  Group 

Note:  Above  data  arranged  for  use  in  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  formula. 
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Statistical  Computation  From  Above  Data: 


Formula  * 


(zX)  (zY) 

(eX)2]  [Ney2)  . (j;Y)2] 


The  value  for  substitution  are: 


NzXY 
(eX)  (zY) 
NlX^ 
(IX)2 
NlY^ 
(zy)2 


(27)  (2565) 

(245)  (241) 
(27)  (2613) 

(245)^ 

(27)  (2551) 

(241)^ 


69255 

59045 

70551 

60025 

68877 

58081 


Substituting  in  the  formula: 


xy 


69255  - 59045 


xy 


A1 


(70551  - 60025)  (68877  - 58081) 


■I02ICL 


xy 


(10526)  (10796) 

10210 


24380.4 


= .958 


The  correlation  coefficient  of  r = .958  is  extremely  high  and 
shows  a very  slight  difference  between  the  matched  pairs  according  to 
the  objective  instrument  scores.  (See  Appendix  A) 
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Note:  Pairs  Tested  By  Subjective  Instrument  Scores 

(See  Appendix  B) 


No.  Nos.  X Y XY  X^ 


Exp.-Cont. 


1 

322-T338 

14 

2 

420-T422 

16 

3 

41 3-T401 

7 

4 

404-T415 

2^ 

5 

425-T411 

17 

6 

325-T304 

17 

7 

426-T41 7 

14 

8 

310-T303 

22 

0 

407-T416 

26 

10 

405-T413 

14 

11 

401-  411 

27 

12 

318-T345 

19 

13 

T31 1 -307 

22 

14 

T334-316 

28 

15 

T302-305 

11 

16 

T337-309 

21 

17 

T31 8-327 

19 

18 

T31 2-301 

20 

19 

T402-410 

11 

20 

T324-31 9 

18 

21 

T316-302 

23 

22 

T427-402 

22 

23 

T301 -T342 

28 

24 

T323-T319 

28 

25 

T235-T226 

18 

26 

419-  406 

19 

27 

314-T308 

32 

14 

196 

196 

16 

256 

256 

7 

49 

49 

22 

484 

484 

19 

323 

289 

17 

289 

289 

14 

196 

196 

23 

506 

484 

26 

676 

676 

14 

196 

196 

27 

729 

729 

17 

323 

361 

21 

462 

484 

29 

812 

784 

12 

132 

121 

20 

420 

441 

19 

361 

361 

20 

400 

400 

11 

121 

121 

18 

324 

324 

23 

529 

529 

19 

418 

484 

25 

700 

784 

30 

840 

784 

21 

378 

324 

20 

380 

361 

30 

960 

1024 

Total  535  534  11460  11531 


196 

256 

49 

484 

361 

289 

196 

529 

676 

196 

729 

289 

441 

841 

144 

400 

361 

400 

121 

324 

529 

361 

625 

900 

441 

400 

900 


11438 


^Exp.  = Experimental  Group 
2 

Cont.  = Control  Group 

note:  Above  data  arranged  for  use  in  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  formula 


Statistical  Computations  From  Above  Data? 


Formula  = r * 

NrXY 

- (eX)  (eX) _ 

- (eX)^]  [HeY^  - 

(eY)^] 

The  value  for  substitutions  are: 

NeXY 

= (27)  (114«0) 

= 309420 

(sx)  (EY) 

* (535)  (534) 

285690 

NEX^ 

= (27)  (11531) 

- 311337 

CM 

X 

= (535)^ 

* 286225 

NEY^ 

= (27)  (11438) 

= 308826 

(EY)2 

= (534)^ 

= 285156 

Substituting  in  the  formula: 

r ~ 

xy 

309420 

- 285690 

(311337 

- 286225)  (308826 

- 285156) 

■'  -j 

23730 

(25112) 

(23670) 

II 

>> 

23730 

= .973 

24380.4 


Again  the  high  correlation  indicates  very  little  difference 
between  matched  pairs  according  to  the  subjective  instrument  scores. 
(See  Appendix  B) 
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Note:  Pairs  Tested  By  Objective  Instrutnent  Scores 

(Sign  Test) 


No. 

Pair*  ■ 

X 

Y 

Sign 

1 

322-T338 

4 

4 

0 

2 

420-T422 

10 

10 

5 

0 

3 

413-T401 

7 

+ 

4 

404-T415 

12 

11 

9 

+ 

5 

425-T411 

7 

5 

325-T304 

5 

5 

0 

7 

426-T417 

4 

3 

+ 

8 

310-T303 

12 

11 

+ 

9 

407-T416 

12 

12 

0 

TO 

405-T413 

2 

4 

11 

401-  411 

18 

18 

0 

12 

318-T345 

10 

8 

+ 

13 

311-  307 

8 

8 

0 

14 

T334-316 

17 

18 

15 

T302-305 

5 

6 

16 

T337-309 

7 

6 

+ 

17 

T31 8-327 

9 

8 

+ 

18 

T312-301 

8 

10 

5 

19 

T402-410 

5 

0 

20 

T324-319- 

10 

0 

+ 

21 

T316-302 

11 

11 

0 

22 

T427-402 

7 

6 

+ 

23 

T301-342 

8 

8 

0 

24 

T328-319 

11 

11 

0 

25 

T235-226 

15 

15 

0 

26 

41 9-406 

11 

12 

8 

27 

314-T308 

10 

+ 

Lowest  No.  differing  = 

X = riumber  of  o' 

1 uses  s 

10*^‘ 

(having 

differences) 

Number  of  minuses  = 
Number  of  ties  = 

11 

The  significant  numbers  here  are  16  (N  = 

10+6  the 

number  of 

pairs 

with  differences) 

and  6 (X  = the 

lowest  No 

. differing) 

• 
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In  this  case,  N equals  16  and  X equals  six.  Statistical  tables 

shows  probabilities  of  .22  for  a one-tailed  test,  and  .44  for  a two- 

tailed  test  for  M equals  16  and  X equals  six.  Since  the  value  .44 
* 

exceeds  .05  (the  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study) 
one  must  accept  the  null  hypothesis. 

Aocopted:  There  is  no  signif'Ccant  difference  in  the  totat  scores 

of  group  when  compared  with  the  totat  scores  of  the 


"y"  group. 

Pairs  Tested  By  Subjective  Instrument  Scores 

(Sian  Test) 


-Pairs 

X 

Y 

Sign 

1 

322-T338 

14 

14 

0 

2 

420-T422 

16 

16 

0 

3 

413-T401 

7 

7 

0 

4 

404-T41 5 

22 

22 

0 

5 

425-T411  ^ 

17 

IS 

- 

6 

325-T304 

17 

17 

0 

7 

426-T417 

14 

14 

0 

8 

310-T303 

22 

23 

- 

9 

407-T416 

26 

26 

c 

10 

405-T413 

14 

14 

0 

11 

401-  411 

27 

27 

0 

12 

318-T345 

19 

17 

+ 

13 

T31 1-307 

22 

21 

+ 

14 

T334-316 

28 

29 

- 

15 

T302-305 

11 

12 

- 

16 

T337-309 

21 

20 

+ 

17 

T318-327 

19 

19 

0 

18 

T31 2-301 

20 

20 

0 

19 

T402-410 

11 

11 

0 

20 

T324-319 

18 

18 

0 

21 

T31 6-302 

23 

23 

0 

22 

T427-402 

22 

19 

+ 

23 

T301-342 

28 

25 

+ 

24 

T328-31 9 

28 

30 

- 

25 

T235-T226 

18 

21 

— 

26 

419-406 

IS 

20 

- 

27 
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Lowest  Mo.  differing 


X = Number  of  pluses 
Number  of' minuses 
i, umber  of  ties 


= n 

= 7J 
= 14 


13  = M (having 

differences) 


The  significant  numbers  here  are  13  (M  = 6+7  the  number  of  pairs 
with  differences)  and  6 (X  * the  lowest  No.  differing). 

In  this  case,  U equals  13  and  X equals  six.  Statistical  tables 


show  probabilities  of  .50  for  a one-tailed  test,  and  1.—  for  a two- 
tailed  test  for  M equals  13  and  X equals  six.  Since  the  value  1.00 
exceeds  .05  (the  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study) 
one  must  accept  the  null  hypothesis  again:  that  there  is  no  significant 

difference  in  the  total  scores. 

TABLE  2 

STUDENTS  IM  THE  COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (EXPERIMENTAL)  CLASS 

COi'IPARED  WITH  THE  CONTROL  GROUP 


Number 

Per 

Cent 

Exp. 

Cont. 

Exp. 

Cont. 

Continued  in  School 

(13) 

11 

(48.1) 

40. e 

Continued  in  C.V.E. 

13 

0 

48.1 

00.0 

Trans.  To  Another  Curr. 

0 

0 

00.0 

00.0 

Trans.  To  Another  School 

0 

1 

00.0 

3.7 

Dropped 

5 

6 

18.6 

22.2 

Graduated 

9 

9 

33.3 

33.3 

Total 

27 

27 

100.0 

100.0 

o 
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The  Cooperative  Vocational  Educational  group  and  its  correspondina 

# 

control  group  are  compared  above.  Again  there  seems  to  be  little  sig- 
nificant difference,  although  the  tbtal*^^rformance  of  the  experimental 
groups  is  better  than  the  control  group.  Those  who  had  been  in  the 
Cooperative  Vocational  Education  class  and  did  remain  in  school  also 
chose^to  continue  in  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Program. 

The  program  did  not  need  "re-selling"  and  the  general  attitudes  towards 
the  program  were  good. 

One  parti cularily  good  report  indicated  that  a limited  enrolment 
for  the  second-year  program  was  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
more  applied  than  could  be  accommodated.  Figure  2 illustrates  graphically 
the  comparison  of  the  experimental  and  control  groups  for  19G4-65. 
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FIGURE  2 

re-emrolu:ent  after  the  first  year 
OF  the  cooperative  vocational  education  PROGRAf^ 

(Percentages) 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


tiost  studies  involving  experimental  factors  appl i eel  to  small  groups 
of  cases  are  of  greater  significance  when  applied  over  a lon^  period  of 
time  than  this  study  covered.  The  first  deduction  which  could  be  made  from 
the  data  collected  is  that  there  was  a slightly  better  performance  among  both 
experimental  groups.  Although  the  better  performance  is  slight,  the  ex- 
perimental groups  were  not  significantly  different  from  the  control  groups 
and  the  experimental  factors  are  the  only  justification  for  this  difference 
in  performance. 

As  the  longitudinal  study  progresses  it  is  predicted  that  a better 
performance  will  prevail  among  experimental  groups  of  the  future.  This  state 
ment  is  based  on  the  increased  interest  among  students  of  the  Tamms  and 
Thebes,  Illinois  high  schools.  At  first  the  students  had  to  be  “sold"  on  the 
idea  that  special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information  instruc- 
tion would  assist  them  in  planning  their  vocations  in  the  future. 

One  factor  which  cannot  be  developed  in  this  report  deals  with  the 
effect  that  the  two  programs  have  had  on  the  actual  dropouts.  How  has  the 
dropout  from  the  control  group  fared?  Did  a slight,  or  short,  exposure  to 
such  experimental  programs  benefit?  What  were  the  causes  of  dropouts  among 
the  experimental  and  control  groups?  What  have  been  the  attitude,  interests 
and  motivations  of  the  dropouts  from  the  experimental  and  control  groups? 

What  plans  have  been  made  for  the  future?  Vihat  suggestions  will  the  dropouts 
from  both  groups  have  for  the  schools  and  their  offerings?  These  guestions 
will  be  answered  by  private  interviev/s  in  the  next  two  years,  ilany  benefits 
to,  and  actual  performances  of,  the  subjects  can  be  used  later  to  further 
issess  the  values  of  special  vocational  counseling,  occupational  information, 
cooperative  vocational  education,  and  related  vocational  subject  matters. 
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EVALUATION; ^REMEDIAL  PROGRAMS;  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUPS;  CONTROL  GROUPS;  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  "DROPOUT 

prevention' 

ILLINOIS 

This  report  the  second  in  a series  concening  a 3-year  experimental  and  foqI 

ediLtiCS  evaluates  the  progress  made  during  the  second  year  of  the  project.  The  first  report  (VT  003  599) 
included  methods  of  group  selection  and  an  indication  of  what  the  following  reports  coul^d  contain.  The 
prolect  consists  of  two  remedial  programs  in  two  high  schools.  The  first  provides  vocational  counseling, 
occupational  information,  and  guidance  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the  second  i-s  a cooperative 
vocational  education  program  designed  for  Juniors, and  seniors.  All  of  the  six  class  re  tested  and 

rlassified  as  either  potential  dropouts  or  potential  graduates.  Some  of  the  findings  to  date  indicate.  ( ) 
The  1965-66  experimental  class  in  special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information  did  improve 
reten^  the  cont^l  class,  (2)  The  1965-66  experimental  class  in 

education  contributed  to  the  retention  of  potential  dropouts  when  compared  with  the  U/  mnrAv/pH 

Subjective  instructor's  ratings  of  students  indicate  little  change  in  personal  ity,  genera  Hy  ^i^mproved^ 

attitudes 
vocat iona 
they  met 
efforts.  (MM) 
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This  rtport  Is  the  seeeni  In  the  series  of  three  reports  to  he 
|1veo  Oil  a thr^-year  Enpertnieotai  arid  bernoiistratlon  Project  in  Vocational 
Eiycatlon,  The  first  report  was  compteted  In  March  1166.  It  carried  the 

I 

desifnatlon  as  "An  Interim  Report".  The  entire  series  of  reports  deals 
with  the  study  which  was  planned  for  and  Is  being  conducted  In  Unit  School 
District  No.  5,  Al^nder  County i Illinois 

The  "Ixperlmental  and  Demonstration  Project"  Is  actually  two 
remedial  prof  rams  belnf  conducted  In  the  Tamms  and  Thebes  Hlfh  Schools  for 
(1)  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  (I)  juniors  and  seniors.  The  freshmen  and 
sophomore  profram  Is  one  which  provides  for  vocational  counsel  1n§,  occupa- 
tional Information,  and  pldance.  The  other  program  designed  for  junior 
and  seniors  Is  a profram  of  cooperative  vocational  education  (An  Interrelated 
Profrara)  wherelly  students  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  spend  half-time  In 
the  school  and  half-time  on  the  job  In  vocational  tralnlnf. 

This  report  Is  to  set  forth  further  profress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  second  year  of  the  project.  Since  the  original  purposes  dealt 
with  programs  which  might  be  considered  retentatlve  In  nature,  this  re^t 
begins  to  show  actual  progress  which  has  been  made.  The  first  or  "In^rlm" 
report  was  made  mainly  to  show  how  groups  were  selected  and  what  the 
possible  projected  reports  could  contain.  The  series  of  three  reports 
will  show  record  of  class  groups  extending  from  the  freshmen  year  through 
graduation  Includlnf  follow-up.  Actually,  this  will  Include  the  study  of 
six  different  classes  withja  follow-up  of  three  after  graduation  or  dropout. 

In  the  final  report.  It  should  be  possible  to  show  the  trends 
which  havo  become  apparent  through  the  Experimental  and  Oemonstratlon 
Projects.  A final  report  should  be  completed  after  the  beginning  of 


111 


the  1t67*6B  scholastic  year.  This  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  find 
out  how  many  students  return  for  that  acadeinic  year.  Hence,  the 
success  of  the  demonitration  project  will  cover  the  successive  classes, 
156S,  196i,  1967,  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  In  the  final  report  trends  for 
chanfe  in  reten^'^on  due  to  experiinental  factors  can  be  presented. 

This  report  begins  to  show  these  trends  and  sets  the  pattern 
for  the  final  report. 


Ralph  0.  OalTinoton 

Director  of  the  Research  Project 


Norman  W.  Si evert 
Research  Assistant 
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IMTRODUCTIOH 
Background 

The  previous  "An  Interim  Report"  set  forth  the  basic  background  j 
for  the  entire  three-year  study.  It  presented  the  basic  problem  which 
ms  to  study  the  effects  of  tv/o  remedial  practices  at  two  different 
levels.  One  of  these  remedial  practices  was  conducted  in  both  the  high 
schools  at  Tamms  and  Thebes  (Cooperative  Vocational  Education).  One 
practice,  the  vocational  counseling  and  gtridance  and  occupational 
information  class  was  programmed  in  the  Tamms  High  School  only.  The  first 
report  set  forth  the  importance  of  the  study,  limiting  factors  and  basic 
steps  of  procedure . It  pointed  out  that  four  groups  of  students  each 
year  were  to  be  selected  by  the  following  criteria:  (1 ) those  14  to  16  year! 

of  age  who  "will  have  been"  and  those  who  "v/ill  not  have  been"  assigned  I 
to  the  class  in  vocational  counseling  and  instruction  in  occupations  and  I 
containing  both, (2)  those  fourteen  to  sixteen  year  olds  who  are  potential 
dropouts  as  wel 1 as  potential  graduates,  (3)  those  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  older  who  "will  have  been"  and  those  who  "v/ill  not  have  been" 
assigned  to  the  experience  program  and  also  among  these  groups  there  will 
have  been,  (4)  those  sixteen  years  of  aae  or  older  who  v/ere  potential 
dropouts  as  well  as  potential  graduates.  The  first  report  also  mentioned 

especially  the  potential  graduates.  The  first  report  also  mentioned  that 

% 

interest  and  attitudes  of  the  various  groups  were  to  be  studied. 

Although  the  first  report  presented  insufficient  data  to  show 
trends  established  at  that  time,  the  procedure  for  selecting  groups  by 
statistical  methods  was  presented.  In  order  to  compare  those  students 

who  "wi  11  have  not  had"  and  those  who  "wffll  have  had"  the  pairs  were 

i 

tested  by  several  methods . Correlations-  of  the  Pearson  Product  Moment 


f 

f.' 


were  used  as  viell  as  the  s1nn  test  nethod  of  estaMIshinn  oairs.  In  each 
instance  the  controlle  ' and  exneriinental  nroups  v'ere  shov/n  to  be  very  hinhly 
comparable  to  each  other  accor-^inn  to  subjective  an  ! objective  instrument 
scores,  by  both  tests  and  for  both  nrouns  selected  for  this  study  the  null 
hypotheses  was  accepted  that  ''there  m$  no  sinnificant  difference  in  the 
total  subjective  and  obiective  instrument  scores  of  the  "X"  rrdun  when 
comparea  with  the  total  subjective  and  objective  instrument  scores  of  the 
"Y"  aroup."  (See  An  Interim  Report,  fJarch  1966)^ 

The  oroups  selected  for  tne  1965-r*6  scholastic  vear  were  also 
selected  on  the  same  basis  and  anain  the  scores  for  the  tests  showed  that 
there  vias  no  sionificant  difference  between  the  experimental  oroups 
selected  and  the  comparable  control  nrouns. 

C 

The  Purpose  of  This  Report 

Since  the  first  report;  "An  Interim  Report"  was  that  of  settino 
forth  the  overall  problem,  the  main  purpose  here  v»ould  be  tc  establish 
a pattern  for  the  final  report.  The  basic  task  v/as  to  nake  comoarisons 
between  those  students  "who  will  not  have  bad"  an  those  v.'ho  "will  . have' 
had  the  vocational  counsel  inn,  occupational  information,  and  vocational 
ouidapce  and  second,  the  actual  vocational  trainino  on  the  job  cooperatively 
worked  out  vn'th  the  school  and  the  emplcymert  aooncies.  This  report  then 
should  beqin  to  shov^  some  trends  which  have  been  established  as  a result 
of  the  remfdial  proorams.  The  Cooperative  Vocdtional  ^iucstion  classes  will 
have  had  some  oraduates,  and  the  other  classes  win  h^ve  retained  some  and 
sustained  some  losses  by  v^av  of  dropouts.  - 


rj  Gallinnton,  "ExperimontaT  and  Demonstration  Project  - Vocational 

Education'  An  Interim  Report,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois,  '*arch  19*^6,  A Research  Report,  (S^ate  Doard  of  Vocational 

Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Vocational  and  Technical  Division,  Snrinofield, 
Illinois).  . ’ 
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Rationale 

If  the  vocational  education  class  for  juniors  and  seniors  and  the 

, . 


occupational  information  and  guidance  class  for  freshmen  and  sophomores 

have  any  retentative  value,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  this  known 

!• 

through  the  media  of  statistical  studies  where  actual  students  have  been 
involved,  and  where  actual  programs  have  been  demonstrated.  The  thought 
was  that  since  little  or  no  vocational  education  had  been  provided  in  the 


schools  of  District  No.  5,  Alexander  County  prior  to  this  program,  that  the 
cooperative  program  and  the  occupational  information  and  vocational  guidance 
class  might  have  some  effect  of  the  retention  of  students.  The  importance 


of  this  report  is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  trends  have  begun  to  develop 
and  some  retentative  measures  have  begun  to  appear,  especially  among  those 
who  have  had  the  cooperative  work  experience  study  program.  The  importance 
of  this  report  therefore,  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  it  sets  forth  the 


changes  which  are  being  wrought  among  the  students  as  a direct  effect  of 


these  programs. 


Limiting,^ 

In  the  first  interim  report  some  limitinq  factors  were  listed. 
These  factors  seem  to  be  at  work  in  the  prooram  at  this  time  as  well  as 
they  were  in  the  year  preceding.  Other  limiting  factors  seem  to  have 
developed  as  the  programs  have  progressed.  These  additional  limitations 
are  listed  as  follows: 

1.  More  needy  students  applied  for  the  "experimental"  program 
than  could  be  accommodated. 

2.  The  scheduling  problem  in  the  high  school  was  especially., 
difficult  during  the  1965-66  scholastic  year.  Inasmuch 
as  students  in  the  occupational  information  and  guidance 
class  /iere  scheduled  at  the  last  period  of  the  day  during 
which  very  few  were  available  for  the  study  (especially 
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those  who  needed  the  program  most),  attendance  was  poor, 

3.  The  third  limiting  factor  deals  primarily  with  the  difficulty 
of  scheduling  students  in  the  sophomore  year  who  had 
participated  in  the  frp^hmen  year.  This  limited  the 
occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling  class 
enrolment.  This  limitation  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the 
inability  to  schedule  students  properly  so  that  needs  could  be 
m#t.  Perhaps  the  small  school  enrollment  has  a considerable 
amount  to  do  with  this.  However,  it  might  appear  that  not 
enough  consideration  or  importance  was  attributed  to  this 
program  by  the  local  administration  and  the  faculty  as  a 
whole.  Those  people  who  were  selected  for  the  second  year  of 
the  occupational  information  and  guidance  class  were  very 
limited  in  numbers.  The  number  was  so  small  as  to  discount 
the  reliability  of  data  associated  thereto. 

Since  the  1966  report,  it  appears  that  one  of  the  limiting 
factors  has  become  less  of  an  importaht  limiting  factor.  It  was  listed 
• as  item  no.  5 "Conmunity  Acceptance  of  the  Cooperative  Work  Study  Program". 
During  the  past  scholastic  year,  it  would  appear  that  community  acceptance 
has  improved  greatly  and  that  this  problem  has  not  been  a limiting  factor 
during  the  second  year  of  oj^eration. 

Steps  In  The  Second  Year  SJtudy 

Again  records  of  students  in  grades  9 through  12  in  District 
No.  5 were  studied  and. evaluated.  Not  only  were  the  records  of  students 
in  the  experimental  and, control  groups  studied  but  the  entire  student 
population  was  under  surveillance  as  well.  Again,  the  two  instruments 
for  identifying  potential  dropouts  and  graduates  were  applied  to  new 
students  entering  the  program.  The  same  cutoff  points  were  used  and  the 
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selection  of  students  was  conducted  in  the  same  way  it  had  been  done 
1 &2 

previously. 

New  steps  taken  in  this  report  were  to  set  forth  a comparison  of 
the  e’hrollment  by  years  of  the  entire  Egyptian  Unit  District  No.  5 and  to 
show  the  trends  in  respective  class  enrollments  where  graduation,  dropouts, 
and  transfers  are  involved.  Of  course,  particular  attention  was  given  ^ 

to  students  enrolled  during  the  1965-66  scholastic  year,  ami  the  re- 
enrollment of  this  group  in  the  1966-67  scholastic  year.  Since  the  first 
year  of  the  cooperative  vocational  education  program,  comparisons  in 
this  report  will  show  the  changes  which  have  occurred  between  the  report 
given  in  1966  and  the  report  which  is  available  for  the  1967  report. 

Another  significant  contribution  of  this  report  includes  a presentation 
study  of  the  graduates  and  the  dropouts  * from  the  1965-66  senior  class. 
Follow-up  data  is  also  provided  on  the  special  vocational  counseling  and 
occupational  \information  class. 


R.  0.  Gdllington,  Basic  Criteria  for  Identifyino  Potential  High 

lirpropoMts.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois, 

A . Resetrch.  Report,  (iisearch  and  Projects, . Southern  Illinois 
University).  - 


1 


R.  0.  Dal  ling ton.  High  School  Dropouts,  Fate -Future -Identification, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  January  1966,  A " 
''--)arch  Report,  (USOi  5-85-r^‘ 


PRESEf<TATION  OF  6aTA 
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The  data  which  follows  in  this  section  of  the  report  is 
divided  into  five  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  data  collected 
on  students  in  the  entire  Egyptian  Unit  District  No.  5,  in  order  that 
some  comparison  might  be  made  between  the  entire  student  body  in  this 
district  and  the  special  groups  studied  individually  as  control  and 
experimental  in  nature.  The  second  part  of  the  presentation  deals  with 
students  in  the  special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information 
class  and  the  corresponding  control  group  which  was  selected  to  use  in 
studying  thi^  class.  The  third  part  of  this  section  deals  with 

I ^ 

cooperative  et|ucation  as  compared  with  the  control  group  which  was  used 

1* 

to  make  a study  along  with  the  experimental  class.  The  fourth  part  of 
this  section  deals  with  the  occupational  information  class  again.  In 
this  part  the  teachers' opinions  of  the  students  with  respect  to 
personality  and  attitude  change  are  presented.  Alsd  in  this  part,  the 
cooperative  vocational  education  class  is  discussed  with  respect  to  the 
same  type  of  teacher  opinions  which  were  gleaned  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  the  study.  The  final  part  deals  with  the  student's 
report  on  his  feelings  toward  the  program  afforded  him  as  a member  of 
one  of  the  experimental  groups. 

Data  On  District  No.  5 

Table  Mo.  1 is  a rather  comprehensive  report  on  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  entire  Egyptian  Unit  District  Mo.  5.  In  this  table 
the  total  district  is  presented  with  potential  graduates  and  potential 
dropouts  considered  separately.  These  are  actual  figures  taken  from 
the  Unit  District  Mo.  5 records  as  they  are  found  in  the  superintendent's 
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Office.  For  the  entire  district,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  1966  class 
had  the  largest  number  of  students  reported  as  having  "dropped".  This 
is  34.8  per  cent  of  the  entire  class.  This  dropout  rate  is  even  greater 
than  the  preceding  year  1965.  For  the  classes  1965  and  1966,  the 

i ' 

students  listed  as  dropou^  are  actual  dropouts.  These  classes  have 
completed  their  formal  education  unless  some  are  continuing.  The  classes 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  show  the  dropouts  per  year  to  date,  as  the  reports 
were  completed  in  the  fall  of  1966.  Table  1 presents  a breakdown  of 
the  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts  each  equaling  100  per  cent 
in  separate  horizontal  columns. 

As  it  might  be  expected,  the  actual  dropouts  from  the  ranks  of 
the  potential  dropouts  was  very  high  whereas  the  dropouts  among  the 
potentiar graduates  was  very  low.  The  "potential",  of  course,  was 
determined  by  the  instruments  which  had  been  developed  earlier  and  shown 
in  the  first  interim  report.  The  last  two  sets  of  horizontal  columns  in 
Table  1 show  the  potential  graduates  added  to  the  potential  dropouts  for 
comparitive  purposes.  Tfte  last  set  of  two  horizontal  columns  give  the 
same  data  as  the  two  horizontal  columns  above,  but  the  percentages  show 
different  numbers  vifhich  are  used  later  in  figures  and  diagrams  that 
* interpret  the  data  further. 

Figure  1 shows  the  relative  condition  which  exists  in  Alexander 
County,  Egyptian  Unit  District  No.  5,  in -that  the  actual  graduates  of 
1966  and  1965  are  shown.  Next,  the  classes  which  are  headed  toward 
graduation  are  shown  from  the  sophomores  (class  of  1969)  and  the 
probability  of  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  remain  in  school. 
Some,  of  course,  may  dropout  while  others,  may  transfer. 
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Note:  Data  for  classes  of  1965  and  1966  are  complete. 
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At  this  ooint,  it  is  nror.pr  to  rc-ption  that  ear] ter  renorfs 
fror*  Alexander  County  may  have  listed  transfers  as  "drn’^outs"  in  man' 
instances.  In  this  renard,  within  redent  years  the  difference  between 
transfers  and  dropouts.is  6einn  observed  and  the  records  are  beinn-  mide 
more  realistic  and  accurate. 

Ficure  2 shov/s  a comparison  bv  years  of  respective  class  enroll'-'ents 
of  potential  qraduates  and  potential  dropouts  for  the  entire  Foyrtian  Unit 
School  District  ho.  5.  These  comparisons  are  based  on  the  use  of  objective 
and  subjective  instrument  scores  which  often  identify  some  oraduates  as 
trial pcteptlal  dropouts  and  in  some,  instances  v^culd  identify  potential 
dropouts  as  trial  qraduates.  In  earlier  studies  it  was  found  that  in 
identifyino  9f  per  cent  of  the  potential  dropouts,  often  times  about  10 
per  cent  or  less  of  thr  potential  nraduates  were  misidentified.  This  is 
the  reason  why  Fioure  2 shows  the  potential  oraduate  oroup  as  somewhat  lower 
than  it  actually  turned  out  to  be  for  the  nraduatino  class  190F*-65. 

Further,  this  fact  may  be  due  to  the  experimental  nroorams  in  operation. 

An  examination  of  Finure  3 will  show  that  the  actual  oV'^duates 
or  continuino  people  are  substantially  laroer  than  the  potential  dropouts. 
These  aoain  are  all  based  on  the  predictions  of  the  instruments  which 
are  used  to  identify  Potential  graduates  and  potential  dronouts,  however-, 
in  the  cases  of  the  class  of  K65-6f  the  actual  count  is  shov^n.  Finure  3 
and  Table  1 both  point  out  that  there  is  a slinht  error  on  t::e  part  of 
the  instruments  in  identifyinq  nrooerlv.  Put  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  experimental  procrans  may  be  proven  sinnificantly  innertant  in  retention. 


FIGURE  2 
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Students  In  Special  Vocational  Counsel i no 
And  Occupational  Irifomiatiion  Classes 

i ; ■’  ; 

The  experimental  group  and  the  control  group  representing  the 

' . !’  ’ I 

• , • « ■ • 

students  in  the  special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information 
class  I (experimental)  is  represented  by  Table  No.  2.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  this  group  a considerable  number  did  not  continue  in  the 
occupational  information  class,  or  in  the  cooperative  education  class, 
which  was  a follow-up  of  the  counseling  and  occupational  information 

^ j.  . . i . ■ 

class.  Significantly ; however,  the  number  of  persons  who  transferred  to 
another  curriculum  and  coiitlnu^^  in  school  was  much  greater  in  the 
experimental  group  than  in  the  controlled  group.  Percentage  wise,  this 
ratio  was  90.0  to  57.6.  Of  course,  the  loss  in  the  control  group  came 
as  a result  of  the  number  of  persons  who  withdrew  from  school.  The 
control  group  lost  10  by  the  dropout  path  whereas  the  experimental  group 
lost  only  1.  This  ratio  is  30.3  per  cent  to  3;0  pier  cent.  The  reason 
why  no  data  is  furnished  in  columns  beneath  the  control  group  for 
continuing  or  transferring  to  another  curriculum  is  that  this  group  was 
* not  measured  nor -could  it  be  measured  on  the  basis  of  the  experimental 

f 

group.  Without  question,  it  may  be  said  that  the  1965-66  experimental 
class  in  this  area  of  instruction  was  retained  in  school.  Whether  the 
experimental  factor  caused  this  retention,  this  seems  to  be  a logical 
conclusion. 

Table  No.  3 gives  some  further  interesting  data  on  the  occupational 
information  class  I (experimental)  1965-66  by  groups.  In  this  instance 
tile  groups  are  identified  as  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts. 
This  table  shows  that  the  record  generally  for  the  potential  graduates  is 
better  than  for  the  potential  dropouts.  However,  one  may  observe  that  the 


TABLE  2 
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total  number  continuing  In  school  among  the  potential  dropouts  Is 
considerably  larger  In  the  experimental  group  than  In  the  control  group. 

In  Table  3 we  may  be  able  to  judge  that  the  occupational  Information 
class  has  benefited  both  the  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts 
when  It  comes  to  retention. 

A class  In  a special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational 
Information  class  II  was  not  organized  In  the  year  1964-65.  However,  a 
continuation  class  was  provided  for  those  who  had  been  In  the  program 
during  the  1964-65  scholastic  year  and  who  were  available  to  enroll  In 
the  special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  Infonnation  Class  II. 
These  are  the  students  who  became  sophomores  In  1965-66.  Actually,  very 
few  continued  because  most  of  the  students  v/ere  unable  to  schedule  the 
special  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  Information  class  for  the 
second  year,  although  they  were  only  sophomores  and  had  taken  the  first 
clast  as  freshmen.  The  total  number  In  this  class  was  nine  (9).  Only 
two  continued  In  the  cooperative  vocational  education  class.  Five  (5) 
transferred  to  other  currlculums.  One  (1)  transferred  to  another  school 
and  one  (1)  dropped.  The  record  for  the  control  group  v^as  Identical  . 

The  exception  of  the  continuing  In  the  CVE  proaram  and,  of  course,  the 
first  two  Items  In  the  horizontal  column  do  not  apply  to  the  control  group 
In  any  way.  Comments  should  be  made  here  regarding  thg  number  of  students 
who  continued  In  the  class  II.  Scheduling  difficulties  made  It  almost 
Impossible  for  those  who  were  eligible  to  actually  continue.  Regardless, 
from  the  data  presented  In  Table  4,  It  can  be  seen  that  with  the 
exception  of  two  people  the  experimental  class  made  little  contribution 

to  the  continuing  of  the  nine  (9)  people  who  were  registered.  However, 

’ ♦ 

It  is  clear  that  class  II  had  more  total  successfuls.  In  the 
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TABLE  5 

FOLLOW-UP  DATA  ON  THE  STUDENTS 
IN  THE  1964-65  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  CLASS-I  BY  GROUPS 
WUERE  P/G*8  - 100%  AND  P/d*8  - 100% 


^ - --  - - --  ■ 


Experlthental  Group  Coiittol  Group 


No^ 

Noi 

Pcfc. 

Pet. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Baoed  on  1965-66  Data  Collected 

Potential  Graduated 
Continued  in  Program 
Trana.  to  Another  Curr. 

1 

9 

10.0 

90.0 

Total  Continuing 

10 

100.0 

8 

eo.o 

Tratie  • to  Another  School 

0 

1 

10.0 

Total  Transfers 

0 

1 

10.0 

Total  Successful 

10 

100.0 

9 

90.0 

Dropped 

0 

1 

10.0 

Total  Unsuccessful 

0 

1 

10.0 

Total  Potential  Graduates 

10 

100.0 

10 

100.0 

Potential  Dropouts 

Continued  In  Program 
Trans,  to  Another  Curr. 

6 

4 

31.6 

21.0 

Total  Continuing 

10 

52.6 

15 

78.9 

Trans . to  Another  School 

6 

31.6 

0 

Total  Transfers 

6 

31.6 

0 

Total  Successful 

16 

84.2 

'l5 

78.9 

Dropped 

3 

15.8 

4 

21.1 

Total  Unsuccessful 

3 

15.8 

4 

21.1 

Total  Potential  Dropouts 

19 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

Based  on  1966-67  Data  Collected 

Continued  in  Program 
Trans,  to  Another  Curr. 

1 

~ 7 

10.0 

70.0 

Total  Continuing 

, 

8 

80.0 

7 

70.0 

Trans . to  Another  School 

1 

10.0 

1 

10.0  ' 

Total  Transfers 

1 

10.0 

1 

10.0 

Total  Successful 

9 

90.0 

8 

80.0 

% 

Dropped 

1 

10.0 

2 

20.0 

Total  Unsuccessful ; 

1 

lO'.O 

2 

20.0 

Total  Potential  Graduates 

10 

100.0 

10 

100.0 
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TABLE  5 
tCont.) 


Experimental  Group 

Control  Group 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

No. 

No. 

Pet. 

. ’Pet  4 

Potential  Dropouts 

Continued  In  Program 
Trans,  to  Another  Curr* 

5 

3 

26.3 

15.8 

• 

Total  Continuing 

8 

42.1 

14 

73.7 

Trans,  to  Another  School 

6 

31.6 

0 

Total  Transfers 

6 

31.6 

0 

iofcal  l^eggful 

14 

14 

73.7 

Dronned 

5 

26.3 

5 

26.3 

Total  Unsuccessful 

5 

26.3 

. 

5 

26.3 

Total  Potential 
Dropouts 

! 

19 

100.0 

19 

100.0 

control,  the  same  number  of  people  left  school  and  the  same  number  of 
people  continued  as  was  shown  in  the  experimental  groups. 

Table  No.  5 is  a fol Tow-up  study  on  students  in  the  1964-65 
occupational  information  class  by  croups.  In  this  particular  table 
the  follow-up  data  collected  in  scholastic  year  65-66  may  be  compared 
with  the  data  collected  on  the  same  individuals  in  1966-67.  At  a 
glance,  one  can  see  that  the  potential  dropouts  in  the  program  do 
have  a tendancy  to  continue  in  the  program  of  occupational  information 
or  the  cooperative  vocational  education  program.  Among  the  potential 
gr|duates,  the  transfers  to  another  curriculum  were  heavier  than  a 
continuation  in  the  program.  However,  a significantly  few  of  the 
potential  dropouts  did  in  fact  transfer  to  other  programs.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  follow-up  period  it  may  be  noted  that  one 


-20- 

potential  v'jraduate  did  drop  out  among  the  experimental  group.  Among  the 
control  group,  however,  three  (3)  dropped  out.  This  would  Indicate 
that  the  experimental .factor  did  have  some  affect  on  the  retention  of 
the  potential  graduates.  Among  the  potential  dropouts,  the  actual  dropout 
vms  approximately  the  same  among  both  the  experimental  groups  and  the 
control  groups.  A study  of  Table  5 would  indicate  that  the  total 
occijpational  information  class  would  have  done  very  little  more  for  the 
experimental  group.  However,  among  tl»e  experimental  group  there  was 
a slightly  better  success  record  among  the  potential  graduates  than  among 
the  potential  dropouts.  ~r:.v 

i 

The  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Classes  ^ . : r 
Table  6 y show  a comparison  between  the  experimental  groups 
and  the  control  groups  at  the  cooperative  vocational  education  level. 

The  tables  shov/  data  on  the  1965-66  class  which  was  collected  in  the 
fall  of  1966.  Table  6 shows  the  total  number  continuing  as  larger  among 
the  experimental  group.  Another  factor  which  is  significant  here  is 
that  from  the  control  group  eight  (8)  dropped  and  three  (3)  dropped 
from  the  experimental  group.  In  other  words,  the  total  successful  among 
the  experimental  group  were  29  (90  per  cent)  and  the  total  successful 
in  the  control  group  were  24  (76.075  per  cent). 

In  considering  Table  7 the  number  who  dropped  out  is  quite 
significantly  among  the  control  group  of  the  potential  dropouts. 

There  was  one  student  v/ho  dropped  from  the  potential  graduate  ranks  and 
two  (2)  from  the  potential  dropout  rank  in  the  experimental  group.  Also 
among  the  potential  dropouts  the  success  among  the  experimental  group 
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X TABLE  7 
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COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASS  BY  GROUPS 

(1965-66) 
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was  2 to  1 greater  than  the  sticciess  achieved  by  the  control  nroup. 

Table  7,  therefore,  points  out  that  the  cooperative  vocational  education 
class  has  contributed  considerably  more  to  the  retention  of  potential 
dropouts  than  to  the  retention  of  potentiaT graduates. 

Tables  r arj;d*^9  present  the  follow-up  data  on  students  in  the 
1964-65  cooperative  education  class.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  were 
. (27)  twenty-seven  students  in  all  in  both  th‘e  experimental  and  control 
groups.  This  class  was  followed-up  in  the  fall  of  1965  and  the  fall  of 
1966.  In  the;  experimental  group  it  was  found  that  (13)  thirteen  continued 
in  the  program.  But,  of  course,  there  were  no  continuation  in  the 
following  year  because  all  had  either  graduated,  dropped,  or  transferred 
to  another  curriculum  or  school.  It  may  be  noted  that  twenty-two  (22) 
of  the  twenty-seven  (27)  did  graduate  and  four  (4)  dropped  and- one  (1) 
was  transferred  to  another  school.  In  other  words,  twenty-three  (23)  people 
had  been  successful  in  the  experimental  group.  In  the  control  group 
there  were  ten  (10)  who  graduated  out  of  the  twenty-seven  (27)  and  two  (2) 
were  continuing  in  school.  In  other  words,  no  more  than  twelve  (12)  of 
the  twenty-seven  (27)  were  successful  in  the  control  group,  and  ■fi-i-f-teen' — ^ 
(15)  had  dropped  by  the  wayside.  Table  9 points  out  the  fact  that  among 
the  potential  dropouts  the  actual  dropout  figure  was  again  very  high. 
Although  it  was  significantly  high  among  the  control  group  it  was  much 
less  significant  among  the  experimental  group.  Both  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  were  rather  heavily  loaded  with  potential  dropouts. 

This  would  account  for  the  above  'fact i largely.  'But  it  must  be  noted 
that  among  the  potential  graduates  that  there  was  one  (1)  student  that 
dropped  out.  Since  there  were  only  six  (6)  cases  involved  among  the 


TABLE  9 
(Ccmt.) 


- - -----I 

' No.  No. 

1 \ 

Pet.  4 Pet.  1 No.  ;No.  1 Pet.  j 

Pet. 

" 1 

Potential  Dropouts  | 

Continued  In  Program  | 

Trans,  to  Another  Curr* 

1 • - 

0 i 

■ ' ■■■  ’ . \ 

1 , ! 

1 i f J t 1 

a ^ i 

1 

i 

4 

Total  Continuing  j ’ ^ 2 : : 11.1 

Trans,  to  Another  School  i ^ ^ 4.8  ,0 

Graduated  ! : 76.2  L 1 • 1 5*6  ] 

Total  Transfers  and  Grad.  » 1 17  81.0  1 

5.6 

Total  Successful 

i 17  ; 81.0  3 

16.7 

DroDned 

4 ; 19.0  ; 16  83.3 

Total  Unsuccessful 

, 4 : 19.0  i 16  i 83.3 

1 ” ■■ . r— 1— — + 

Total  Potential  dropouts 


21 


100.0 


18 


100.0 


experimental  group  in  the  potential  graduate  ranks,  this  was  a relative 

>• 

high  percentage.  Regardless,  Table  9 points  out  the  fact  that  the 
cooperative  vocational  education  class  did  in  fact  retain  students  to 
a much  higher  degree  than  the  retention  j^ng  the  control  group. 

Instructors*  Evaluation  On  Personal  Development 
In  the  final  stfpj(See  Appendix  A and  B)  the  teachers  of  the 
occupational  information  class  and  the  cooperative  vocational  education 
class  made  annotated  records  of  students  with  regard  to  many  factors 
which  might  show  improvement  in  general  appearance,  attitudes,  experiences 
and  personality  traits.  This  part  of  the  report  may  not  be  considered 
very  significant  inasmuch  as  the  instructors  rated  (subjectively)  the 
students  before  the  class  started  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  class  during 
the  scholastic  year  1965-66.  In  both  instances,  however,  it  may  be 
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noted  In  these  tables  also,  that  the  students  seemed  to  take  nore  interest 
in  the  school  life  itself  and  experiences  that  they  v'ere  nettino  v/hile 
in  school.  One  significant  thino  to  note  in  this  report  is  that  ontinism 
amono  the  younocr  children  in  the  occupational  information  and  vocational 
counselinc  class  seem  to  rate  hioher  than  amono  the  older  children  in 
thfe  cooperative  vocational  education  orooran.  Very  little  Imorovenent 
seemed  to  occur  here  (althounh  some  did)  in  each  of  the  tv/o  classes. 

The  deprived  area  from  which  the  students  came  would  have  a considerable 
amount  to  do  with  this  particular  iter  in  the  check  list.  Personality 
traits  seem  to  chanoe  very  little  amono  the  students.  Attitudes  nenerally 
Improved  amono  both  oroups  as  the  courses  nrooressed.  Academic  achieve !"ent 
amono  the  cooperative  vocational  education  students  improved  very  little 
if  any,  perhaps  none*  but  amono  the  occupational  information  class 
there  seeried  to  be  some  improvement.  This  could  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  cooperative  vocational  education  students  v.’ere  spendino  at 
least  one-half  of  their  time  off  of  the  school  orounds  and  on  the  job 
in  vocational  education  trainino,  whereas, the  other  students  were 
livinp  and  fioinp  to  school  insi?*e  the  school  bull di no  all  day.  Their 
participation  in  the  oronram  came  only  as  a result  of  a ont?or  tve- 
hour  period  in  which  they  v^ere  tauoht  related  occupational  information  and 
aiven  vocational  counsel inn.  This  took  very  little  time  away  from  their 
ordinary  or  normal  school  prooram. 

Students'  Response 

Students  were  asked  to  respond  to  a check  list  tc  indicate 
v/hethcr  the  courses  in  occupational  information  and  neneral  related 
information  was  difficult.  Also,  they  were  asked  to  express  feeling's 


about  the  course  itself.  In  the  occupational  information  classes  and 
also  in  the  ceoperative  vocational  education  classes,  students  rankin'^ 
their  feelinqs  toward  the  courses  was  sienificant.  *%st  respondents 
felt  that  the  course$  were  very  valuahle;  that  they  inet  individual  needs:, 
and  that  success  was  challengino  and  attainable  as  a result  of  the 
i ns  true  tors ' efforts . 


GEfiimiZATiaivS 

1.  ituch  profress  has  been  sliOwn  in  this  report  over  the  first  Interim 
Report.  Values  In  the  enneriinental  and  denionstration  proqrams  are 
becinnine  to  become  aoparent. 

2.  The  final  report  will  show  more  prooressive  influences  of  the 
experimental  and  demonstration  protrams _ in  the  retention  of  students , 
both  potential  Graduates  and  potential  dropouts. 
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Table  10 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  CLASS  I 
ANNOTATED  RECORD  OF  STUDENTS 
(19S5-66) 


First  Rating 

Final  Rating 

Nimiber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

APPEARANCE 

Cleanliness 

Excellent 

10 

30 

12 

36 

Good 

14 

43 

16 

49 

. Fair 

8 

24 

5 

15 

Poor 

1 

3 

0 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Clothing  & Care 

Excellent 

8 

24 

11 

33 

...  Goo^ 

14 

'43 

16 

48 

Fair  ’ 

8 

24 

5 

15 

Poor 

3 

9 

1 

4 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Grooming 

Excellent 

4 

12 

6 

18 

Good 

17 

52 

22 

67 

Fair 

10 

30 

4 

12 

Poor 

2 

6 

1 

3 = 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Health 

Excellent 

26 

79 

29 

88 

Good 

1 

3 

3 

9 

Fair 

6 

18 

1 

3 

Poor 

0 

0 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

EXPEPIENCES 

Extra  Curr.  Participation 
Excellent 

5 

15 

5 

15 

Good  ... 

6 

18 

6 

18 

_ Fair"-', 

16 

49 

15 

46 

Poor 

6 

18 

7 

21 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Work  Experience 
Excellent 

2 

6 

3 

9 

Good 

11 

33 

16 

49 

Fair 

12 

37 

il  ‘ 

33 

Poor 

8 

24 

,a.. 

9 

Total 

33 

100  1 

33.  ; 

100 
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1 

First  Rating 

Final  Rating 

i 

Number  ! 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Self  Confidence 

Excellent 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Good 

11 

34 

18  1 

57 

Fair 

18 

57 

12 

37 

Poor  

2 - 

6 

1 

3 

Total 

32 

100 

32 

100 

Broadening  Horlabns 

Excellent 

0 

2 

6 

Good  i 

8 

25 

20 

63 

Fair 

17 

54 

6 

19 

Poor 

7 

21 

4 

12 

Total  ..  . ! 

32 

100 

r 32 

100 

- ---  - - 1 ~ 

ATtinns  ! 

i 

! 

Self  Respect 

[ 

Excellent 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Good 

21 

66 

1 

23 

72 

Fair 

10  1 

31 

8 

25 

Poor  ■ ’■  ’ 

0 

0 

Total 

32 

100 

^ 32 

100 

Toward  Peers 

Excellent 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Good 

23 

73 

22 

69  ^ 

Fair 

7 

21 

9 ! 

Poor 

1 

3 

1 

0 1 

i 

Total 

32 

100 

' 32 

100 

Toward  School 

i 

Excellent 

0 

3 

10 

Good 

13 

40 

15 

46 

Fair 

13 

40 

9 

28 

Poor 

6 

20 

5 

16 

Total 

32  1 

100 

^ 32 

100 

Authority 

-1 

1 

! ' ' 
1 

Excellent 

2 

6 

6 

18 

Good 

19 

60 

16 

50 

Fair 

7 

22 

5 

16 

Poor 

4 

12 

5 

16 

Total 

32 

100 

32 

100 

Work 

Excellent 

4 

13 

I 

1 8 

25 

Good 

1 13 

40 

16 

50 

Fair 

13 

40 

5 

16 

Poor 

2 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

Total 

32 

100 

L 32 

1 lOD 

O 
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ACADIHIC  AGHXETOENT 

ScIioqI  0raie  Point  Average 


First  Rating 


T 


Final  Rating 


Number  ! Percent 


Number  Percent 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

1 

4 

18 

9 

3 

1 13  1 

j 56 

I 28 

1 

5 

19 

i . 

! 3 

! • 16 
60 

’ 21 

Total 

32 

! ioo 

r 32  ■ , 

100 

Class  Grade 
Excellent 

1 

3 

■T"" 

1 ; : ’ 

3 

8 

9 

Good 

10 

31 

25 

Fair 

18 

56 

18 

56 

Poor 

- ^ i 

1 10  1 

1 3 f 

10 

total 

32  j 

100 

. 32  ; 

100 

Extra  Class  Participation 
^cellent 

4 

13 

26 

28 

Good 

4 

13 

9 ! 

Fair 

15  i 

46 

9 i 

28 

Poor 

- -9  ! 

28 

6 1 

18 

Total . 

32  1 

100 

r 32  ' 

100 

o 

ERLC 
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Table  11 


COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CLASS 
ANNOTATED  RECORD  OF  STUDENTS 
(1965-66) 


% 

First  Rating 

Final  Rating 

Number 

Percent 

1 Number 

i 

Percent 

GENERAL  APPEARANCE 
Cleanliness 

1 

Excellent  * 

3 

10 

5 

16 

Gfod 

17 

53 

19 

59 

Pair 

10 

31 

8 

25 

Poor 

2 

6 

0 

total 

32 

100 

1 • 32  . 

100 

Clothing  and  Care 

Excellent 

6 

19 

5 

16 

Good 

8 

25 

13 

40 

Fair 

13 

40 

13 

40 

Poor 

5 

16 

1 

4 

total 

32 

100 

32  ^ 

.100 

Grooming 

^ceilent 

6 

19 

t 

7 

22 

Good 

14 

44 

16 

50 

Fair 

11 

33 

9 

28 

Poor 

1 

4 

0 

Total 

32 

100 

32 

100  - 

Health 

I 

Excellent 

4 

12 

i 4 

12 

Good 

28 

88 

27 

84 

Fair 

0 

Poor 

0 

1 - 

4 

Total 

32 

^ 100  ' 

1 32 

100 

Extra  Curr.  Participation 

.. 

♦ 

A 

r 

l^cellent 

1 

3 

i ■ 3 

10 

Good 

9 

28 

31 

Fair 

10 

31 

1 12 

38 

Poor 

12 

38 

7 

21 

Total 

^32 

100 

32 

100 

Work  Experience 
Excellent 

1 

t 

3 

3 

10 

Good 

4 

12 

16 

50 

Fair 

15 

47 

7 

21 

Poor 

12 

38 

6 

19 

Total 

32 

100 

32 

100 

4^ 
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1 

f First  Rating 

1 Final  Rating 

Number 

» • 

I Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Travel 

t 

1 

Excellent 

5 

15 

13 

40 

Good  ' 

6 

18 

5 

15 

Fair 

21 

64 

12 

36 

Poor 

1 

3 

3 

9 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Own  Resour ces 

— - 

Excellent  , 

2 

6 

5 

15 

Good 

15 

j 46 

20 

61 

Fair 

12 

1 36 

6 

18 

Poor 

4 

'r  12 

2 

6 

Total 

33 

! 100 

33 

100 

Vocatlpnal  Chplces 

i 

Excellent  ! 

4 

12 

4 

12 

Good 

8 

; 24 

21 

64 

Fair 

13 

i 40 

7 

21 

Poor 

8 

! 24: 

1 

3 

Total 

33 

100 

1 

T 33 

100 

Filiiyr  WlRMliiT  (Comment) 
DeatR  of  a Member 

None 

1 ; 

Separation  of  Parents 

None 

Loss  of  Residence 

None 

Addition  to  Family  Residence 

None 

dereliction 

None 

PERSONALITY  TRAITS 

Introvert  vs.  Extrovert 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Excellent 

5 

15 

6 

18 

Good 

12 

36 

23 

70 

F^lr 

15 

46 

3 

9 

Poor 

1^  j 

3 

1 

3 

Total 

33  ! 

' 100 

33 

100 

Optimistic 

j 

j 

Excellent 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Good 

5 ! 

15 

0 

Fair 

10  1 

30 

21 

64 

Poor 

17 

52 

11 

33 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Enthusiastic 

Excellent 

6 

18 

8 

24 

Good 

5 

15 

14 

43 

Fair 

14 

43 

6 

18 

Poor 

8 i 

24 

5 

15 

Total 

33 I 

lOo 

33 

100 

■V 
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First  Rating 

Final  Rating 

Humber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Self  Confidence 

Excellent 

5 

5 

15 

Good 

12 

■■  36;:::;,. 

20 

61 

Fair 

15 

46 

i 8 

24 

Poor 

1 

3 

0 

0 

. Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Broadening  Horizons 

Excellent 

2 

• 6 

4 

12 

Good 

9 

27 

20 

Fair 

15 

46 

. 6 

18 

Poor 

7 

21 

■ "i 

9 

Total 

33 

100 

. 33 

100 

ATTI^^BS 

Respect 

Excellent 

5 

15 

12 

36 

Good 

22 

67 

f 2(7  • 

61 

Fair 

6 

18 

1 

3 

' Poor 

0 

0 

■ iota! 

33 

100 

33  V 

100 

Toward  Peers 

, 

Excellent 

12 

36 

13 

40 

Good 

18 

55 

18 

54 

Fair 

3 

9 

2 

6 

Poor 

0 

0 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Toward  School 

Excellent 

7 

21 

6 

18 

Good 

10 

30 

22 

67  : 

Fair 

13 

40 

3 

9 

Poor 

3 

9 

2 

6 

total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Authority 

Excellent 

6 

18 

6 

18 

Good 

12 

37 

17 

51 

Fair 

14 

42 

7 

22 

Poor 

1 

3 

3 

9 

Jotal 

33 

100 

33 

100 

Work 

Excellent 

2 

6 

8 

24 

Good 

14 

42 

18 

55 

Fair 

13 

40 

3 

9 

Poor 

4 

12 

4 

12 

Total 

33 

100 

33 

100 

o 


First  Rating 

— L 

Final  Rating 

- 

Number 

1 r 

Percent! 

. 1 

Number 

! 

Percent 

AC/U^PIXC  ACHIEVIMENT 

Sc;%ool  Grade  Point  Average 

4 

f : 

12 

f 

! 

12  - 

;6ood 

10 

30 

V 

Fair 

15 

46  1 

1 16. 

4^ 

Poor 

4 

12  _ 

4 

12 

Total 

33 

100  ii 

35 

100 

Class  Grade 
Excellent 

6 

ri 

18 

6 

18 

Good 

17 

52  j 

17 

52 

Pair 

9 

27  ii 

i 9 

27 

Poor 

1 

...  _ _ 3 ..  i 1 

1 

3 

Total 

33 

100  1 

33  1 

1 100 

Extra  Class  Participation 
Excellent 

i 

1 

1 

3 ! 

i i 

i i 

9 i! 

3 

9 

Good 

6 i 

18  i 

8 

24 

Fair 

15 

46  1 

12 

37 

Poor 

9 

27  i 

10  i 

30 

total  ' 

33  ^ 

100  : ! 

33 

100 
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^RESEARCH  DESIGN;  *STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS;  *J0B  SKILLS;  GEOGRAPHIC  REGIONS;  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS;  COLLEGE 
TEACHERS;  DRAFTSMEN;  ^DRAFTING 

To  develop  a method  of  studying  knowledge  and  experience  relationships  within  related  occupational  areas,  a 
study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  extensiveness  of  common  and  differentiated  activity  components  among 
three  selected  industrial  graphics  occupations.  Random  samples  of  40  college  drafting  teachers,  40 
secondary  drafting  teachers,  and  40  building  construction  draftsmen  who  worked  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
assigned  scores  to  a scale  for  each  component  analyzed.  Statistics  Involved  were  (1)  the  Hoyt  and  Stundard 
analysis  of  variance  for  analyzing  the  instrument's  Internal  consistency  reliability,  (2)  the  F statistic 
to  test  the  80  component  means  against  five  null  hypotheses,  and  (3)  the  Newman-Keuls  techniques  for  further 
analyzing  the  component  means  for  individual  comparisons.  The  study  design  was  a 3 x 2 factorial.  The 
overall  mean  for  each  of  the  80  components,  the  means  for  each  state,  and  the  means  for  each  of  the  three 
occupations  were  utilized  in  the  analysis.  The  major  conclusion  was  that  the  mean  level  of  knowledge  and 
experience  scores  of  the  three  occupational  groups  was  equal.  There  was  a total  of  79  common  components 
between  the  college  and  the  secondary  school  drafting  teacher  and  80  between  the  latter  and  the  building 
construction  draftsmen.  There  was  no  evidence  of  an  effect  due  to  the  two  geographical  areas.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  as,su*me  that  the  results  may  be  used  as  curriculum  guides  within  both  geographical  areas. 
Because  many  components  were  Judged  important  for  all  occupations  studied,  the  transfer  value  and  broad 
application  of  learning  experiences  should  be  recognized  and  emphasized  by  the  college  teacher  of  Industrial 
graphics.  (EM) 
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Introduction 

This  study  was  undertaken  in  order  to  develop  a method  for  study- 
ing knowledge  and  experience  relationships  within  related  oceupational 
areaSo  Previoi^s  studies  have  implied  that  comparisons  of  related  areas 
were  possible  using  statistical  analysis,  but  attempts  at  the  use  of  vari- 
ation and  interaction  approaches  to  problem  solution  have  been  limited, 
particularly  in  the  vocational  areas » 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  determine  the  extensiveness 
of  comrrion  and  differentiated  activity  components  among  three  selected 
industrial  graphics  occupations,  namely,  college  drafting  teacher, 
secondary  school  drafting  teacher,  and  building  construction  draftsman. 
The  study  analyzed  eighty  activity  components^'  and  included  the  two 
state  geographical  area  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 

The  instrument  used  in  the  study  was  administered  through  mail- 
ed correspondence  to  random  samples  of  120  individuals  who  represented 
the  occupations  studied.  As  specified  in  the  design,  forty  individuals 
from  each  occupational  group  were  utilized  for  the  study.  These  respon- 
dents judgementally  assigned  scores  to  a Lickert  type  scale  for  each 
component  analyzed. 


The  Design 

The  instrument  was  analyzed  for  internal  consistency  reliability 
using  the  Hoyt  and  Standard  analysis  of  variance  technique. 


^Activity  components  are  here  defined  as  those  constituent 
elements  comprising  the  abilities,  skills,  and/ or  knowledges  which 
a worker  uses  in  performing  normal  functions  relative  to  his  parti- 
cular occupation. 


The  F statistic  was  used  in  testing  the  eighty  component  means  for 
each  of  the  following  nuU  hypotheses,  (All  tests  of  significance  were 
made  at  the  , 01  level,  ) 

Major  hypotheses 

H»]  There  is  no  occupatipnal  group  effect,  or  H:  G,  s o. 

H-2  There  is  no  geographical  area  effect,  or  H:  A,-  = 0, 

H-3  There  is  no  interaction  between  groups  and  areas,  or 
H:  (AG/^^  = 0, 

Subsidiary  hypotheses 


H-4  There  is  no  variance  component  attri±>utabie  to 
communities  within  areas,  or  H°  (J'  | ^ 0. 

H-5  There  is  no  variance  component  attributable  to  the 

interaction  of  groups  and  communities,  or  H:  ^ CG^ 

Expected  mean  squares  were  derived  for  each  of  the  sources  of  vari- 


ation,as  follows: 

Source  of 
Variation 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


Expected  Mean  Squares 


Geographical  Areas  I 

Communities  in  areas  18 

Occupational  Groups  2 

Groups  X areas  2 

Groups  X communities  36 

in  areas 


cTf  6 O’  ^ 6O0A 

Ol  sol 

^ I ^(fcG  4<4>A 
O'  2 2 cr ^2^  200a 

^ e 2 Ct  cfcj 


Error  50  CJ"  ^ 
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The  design  of  the  study,  basically,  was  a 3 X 2 factorial.  This 
design  enabled  the  investigator  to  study  the  main  effect  of  three  occupa- 
tional groups  averaged  over  two  geographical  areas,  and  the  main  effect 
of  two  geographical  areas  averaged  over  three  occupational  groups.  In 
addition,  the  design  permitted  an  investigation  of  the  interaction  of 
occupational  groups  and  geographical  areas  to  determine  if  the  geographical 
area  effect  persisted  throughout  the  three  occupational  groups. 


The  overall  mean  for  each  of  the  eighty  components,  the  means 
for  each  of  the  two  geographical  areas,  and  the  means  for  each  of  the 
three  occupational  groups  were  utilized  in  the  analysis. 

Theyhypothesis  of  major  interest  was  that  the  mean  level  ;of 
knowledge  and  experience  scores  of  the  three  occupational  groups 
were  equal.  Where  the  F-test  indicated  that  individual  differences 
did  exist,  the  activity  component  means,  were  further  analyzed  using 
the  Newman-Keuls  technique  for  individual  comparisons. 


The  Results 


The  obtained  reliability  component  (r  r • 98)  indicated  that  the 
ratio  of  error  variance  to  total  subject  variance  was  minimal. 

The  results  of  the  hypotheses  are  included  below: 

Hypothesis  5.  A total  of  eighty  tests  was  made.  In  nine  in- 
stances the  hypothesis  was  rejected,  hence,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  for  these  components  there  was  interaction  of 
occupational  groups  and  communities  in  areas.  For  seventy- 
one  components,  the  difference  between  the  mean  component 
scores  for  the  three  occupational  groups  persisted  through- 
out the  communities  included  in  the  study. 

Hypothesis  4.  In  only  one  instance  was  F in  the  critical 
region,  hence,  for  seventy-nine  of  the  eighty  tests,  the 
hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  For  the  rejected  component 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  variation  in  component  scores 
from  community  to  community  in  each  of  the  two  areas 
is  greater  than  the  variation  of  component  scores  within  each 
area. 

Hypothesis  3.  In  not  a. single  instance  was  F in  the  critical 
region.  Therefore,  thehypothesis  was  not  rejected.  This 
finding  indicates  that  the  differences  between  the  mean  com- 
ponent scores  of  the  two  areas  persisted  throughout  the 
three  occupational  groups. 

Hypothesis  2.  In  all  of  the  eighty  tests,  F was  not  in  the  critical 
region;  hence,  the  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  This  finding 
indicates  that  differences  between  mean  component  scores 
were  not  present  for  the  two  geographical  areas  studied. 
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Hypothesis  L The  main  hypothesis  was  that  the  means  oi 
component  scores  of  the  three  occupational  groups  were 
equal,  or  that  the  components  are  common  to  the  three 
groups.  Hence,  a common  component  was  defined  statis- 
tically as  one  from  which  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  re- 
jected and  a differentiated  component  was  defined  as  one 
for  which  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

In  forty-eight  of  the  eighty  tests,  F was  not  in  the  crit- 
ical region  and  the  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected.  Hence, 
it  was  concluded  that  in  forty-eight  instances  means  for 
components  were  common  to  all  three  occupational  groups 
studied.  In  thirty-two  instances  the  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected  and  it  was  concluded  that  differences  existed  be- 
tween mean  component  scores  for  the  three  occupational 
groups. 


When  individual  comparisons  were  made  of  means  in  the 
analysis  of  variance,  it  was  found  that  there  was  a total  of 
seventy-nine  common  components  between  college  drafting 
teacher  and  secondary  school  drafting  teacher,  and  eighty 
common  components  between  secondary  school  drafting 
teacher  and  building  construction  draftsman. 


The  Conclusions 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  study,  the  following  conclusions 
were  drawn: 

1,  The  procedure  of  selecting  a random  sample  of  com- 
munities within  each  geographical  area,  then  selecting 
a random  sample  of  persons  in  each  occupational  group 
of  interest  within  each  community,  introduced  no  pro- 
blems in  the  analysis. 

2,  There  was  no  evidence  of  an  effect  due  to  the  two  geo- 
graphical areas  selected  for  investigation,  nor  to  the 
interaction  of  geographical  areas  within  occupational 
groups. 

3,  When  the  hypothesis  that  three  means  were  equal  was 
tested,  thirty-two  hypotheses  were  rejected  and  forty- 
eight  hypotheses  were  not  rejected.  Non- rejection  of 
the  hypothesis  of  equal  means  was  taken  as  an  indication 
of  commonality  among  components. 
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4.  A pattern  of  differentiation  was  apparent  for  nineteen 
componentswhere  differences  were  found  between  means 
for  college  drafting  teacher  and  building  construction 
draftsman. 

The  Implications 

From  the  analysis  of  the  results,  certain  implications  are 
given  which  are  believed  to  be  of  practical  consequence  to  curriculum 
development  and  guidance. 

1.  The  mean  occupational  group  component  scores,  as  reveal- 
ed by  an  examination  of  the  data,  varied  from  a high  of  4.  750  to  a low 
of  2.  050.  Therefore,  curriculum  planners  may  consider  these  var- 
iations in  selecting  learning  experiences  to  be  included  in  their  re- 
spective curricula, 

2.  Differences  between  mean  component  scores  were  not 
apparent  for  the  two  geographical  areas  studied.  It  seems  reasonable 

to  assume  that  the  results  may  be  used  as  curriculum  guides  within 

» 

both  areas  included  in  the  study. 

3.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  activity  components 
scored  high  for  secondary  school  drafting  teacher  and  building  con- 
struction draftsman  are  included  in  courses  of  study  in  college  and/ 
or  university  industrial  graphics  training  programs. 

4.  Many  activity  components  were  judged  important  for  all 
occupations  studied.  Where  the  components  are  in  common  with  all 
three  occupational  groups,  the  transfer  value  and  broad  application  of 
learning  experiences  should  be  recognized  and  emphasized  by  the 
college  teacher  of  industrial  graphics. 


5„  Persons  who  are  experienced  in  the  occupations  of  second” 
ary  school  drafting  teacher  and  building  construction  draftsman  have 
developed  abilities  which  are  useful  in  the  college  drafting  teacher 
occupation. 

6.  Students  wishing  to  move  into  any  related  industrial  graphics 

areas  should  develop  abilities  in  those  activities  of  commonality 

< 

studied  plus  other^which  may  be  important  for  a specific  occupation. 
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TO;  DIRECTORS  OF  STATE  RESEARCH  COORDI^^ATING  UNITS 

FROM:  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 

University  of  Wisconsin 

DATE;  August,  1S67 


Here  is  the  first  list  of  RCU  research  projects  as  compiled  from  reports 
sent  to  us  by  the  states  indicated  on  the  list.  The  list  was  compiled  from 
copies  of  state  reports  sent  to  us  by  the  RCU  directors* 

The  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  enable  all  RCU*s  to  review  the  range  and ^ 
scope  of  activities  in  other  states,  and  thus  to  facilitate  exchange  or 
information  betvjeen  RCU*s  on  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

Projects  having  quotation  marks  are  organised  research  projects.  Others  in 
the  list  are  studies  or  projects  of  less  formal  nature.  We  would  like  to 
be  able  to  identify  completed  projects  for  which  reports  are  available,  ^ 

but  our  information  does  not  permit  us  to  report  this  information  consistent  y 

or  accurately. 

The  Center  hopes  that  this  information  has  value  to  the  RCU*s  and  that  later 
reports  will  include  projects  from  more  states. 

Your  state  will  be  included  in  the  next  report  if  a copy  of  your  state 
report  is  sent  to  the  Center. 


Sincerely  yours. 


j.’  Kenneth  Little 
Co-Director  (Education) 
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RCU  RESEARCH  AND  STUDY  PROJECTS 
(List  No.  1) 


GEORGIA:  Mr.  Gene  Bottoms,  Director 

. 1.  Identifying  problems  related  to  the  Negroes  full  participation  in 
vocational  education  programs  at  both  the  high  school  and  post- 
high  school  levels. 

2.  Identifying  problems  associated  with  the  development  of  14  nexi7 
area  vocational  schools. 


3.  A Project  to  Evaluate  Admissions  Criteria  in  Predicting  Performance 
in  Vocational-Technical  School  Programs. 

4.  "A  Pilot  Study  of  Pre-Technical  Programs." 

5.  Implementing  a Self-Evaluation  System  and  Accreditation  Plan  for 
Georgia's  Area  Vocational-Tachnical  Schools." 

6.  "An  Evaluation  of  Pilot  Programs  in  Cooperative  Occupational 
Home  Economics  in  Eight  Georgia  Schools." 

7»  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  Programs  in  Terms  of 
the  Effectiveness  of  Full-time  Homemakers  and  Homemakers  Who  are 
Also  Fully  Employed," 

8,  "Development  of  a Public  Information  Program  in  the  Area  of 
Recruiting  Distributive  Education  Teacher  Candidates," 

9,  "A  Follow-up  of  1955  Graduates  of  Georgia's  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Schools," 

10,  "The  Area  School  Bachelors  of  Science  Program  in  Vocational 

Teacher • Education; " 

11,  "A  Plan  for  Disseminating  Vocational  Education  Research  Material," 

12,  "Development  of  a Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  in  Georgia 
for  the  next  5 to  10  Years," 


IONA:  Mr,  Kenneth  Wold,  Director 

1,  "A  Stidy  of  Students  Enrolled  in  Post-High  School  Public  Vocational 
Education," 

2,  "Factors  Related  to  En!iployment  of  Iowa  State  University  Graduates 
in  Agricultural  Education," 

3,  "Influence  of  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  on  the  Matriculation, 
Attrition,  Graduation  and  Employment  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

Who  Attended  Iowa  State  University," 


o 


4. 


4.  Use  of  the  EPI  Multi-Channel  Wireless  Shorthand  System  in  PreparinG 
Vocational  Office  Educatton  Teachers.**  (State  College  of  Iowa, 
Cedar  Palls,  Iowa) 

5*  A Study  of  Teachers  and  Students  in  the  Iowa  Area-Technical 
Electronics  Programs,  vyith  Implications  for  a Teacher  Education 
Curriculum  in  Iowa." 

3.  "Pactors  Related  to  the  Granting  of  College-University  Credit  for 
Trade  and  Industrial  Experience." 

7.  "Pilot  Study  of  Employment-Oriented  Courses  in  Home  Economics  for 
Slow  Learners." 

8.  "A  Survey  of  Employee  Selection  and  Training  in  loua  Manufacturing 
Pirms  with  100  Employees  or  More." 

9.  "A  Study  of  Pifteen  Public  Post-High  School  Vocational  and 
Technical  Schools  in  Iowa  in  1964-35." 

10.  "A  Pilot  Study  of  the  Peasibility  of  Incorporating  Touch  Shorthand' 
(Stenograph)  into  the  Professional  Program  for  Preparing  Secretarial 
Teachers. " (State  College  of  Iowa) 

11.  "A  Survey  of  Guidance  Services  in  lovja." 

12.  "Prediction  of  Success  of  Graduates  of  Iowa  State  University  in 
Teaching  Vocational  Home  Economics  (Extension  of  Project:  No.  7)." 

13.  "Pilot  Study  of  Employment-Oriented  Courses  in  Home  Economics 
(Extension  or  Project  No.  10)  for  Academically  Retarded." 

14.  "Personal  Values  of  Family  Members  and  Their  Relationship  to 

Satisfying  Home  Life  and  Successful  Employment  (Extension  of  Proiect 
No.  8)." 

15.  "Bases  for  Planning  Curricula  in  Homemaking  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  rupils  in  Iowa  (Extension  of  Project  No.  S)." 

16.  > "Identification  of  Selected  Clusters  of  Occupations  Requiring 

Similar  Home  Economics  Compentencies." 

17.  "Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  as  Viewed  by  Cooperatine 

Employers,  "fe  ^ 

18.  "Electronic  Technician  Personnel  and  Training  Needs  of  Iowa 
Industries." 

19.  "A  Study  of  Practical  Nurses  Currently  Licensed  to  Practice  in  Iowa 
But  Not  Presently  Employed." 

20.  "A  Determination  of  Training  Needs  for  Metalworking  Manufacturing 
Concerns  in  Iowa." 

21.  "Vocational-Industrial  Education  Laboratory  Evaluation  Guide." 


22,  "Personnel  and  Training  Needs  of  Iowa’s  Printing  Industry." 

23.  "Mechanical-Technician  Job  Survey  and  Training  Needs  in  the  Iowa 
Aviation  Industry," 

2^:.  "Bases  for  Planning  Curricula  in  Homemaking  for  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Pupils  in  Iowa  (Extension  of  Project  No,  9--Phase  3)." 

?*• 

25.  "Pilot  Patterns  for  Managerial  Instruction  in  Area  Vocational 
School  Curricula  Based  on  Problems  of  Young  Homemakers,  Employed 
Full-Time  in  Clerical  and  Sales  Occupations." 

26.  "Identification  of  Selected  Clusters  of  Occupations  Requiring 
Similar  Home  Economics  Competencies  (Extension  of  Project  No. 

19)." 

27.  "Architectural  Drafting  Needs  as  Indicated  by  Selected  Iov7a 
Industries  and  Engineering  Firms." 

28.  "Skilled  Worker  Needs  of  Employees  of  Four  or  More  Persons  Within 
Community  College  Districts." 


MICHIGAN:  Mr.  Charles  Langden,  Director 

1.  "A  Study  of  the  Diffusion  Process  of  Vocational  Education  Innovations. 

2.  "A  Comparative  Evaluation  and  Analysis  of  T^Jork- Experience  and 
Work-Study  Programs  in  Livonia  Public  Schools  in  Relation  to  Their 
Impact  on  Youth  (Phase  I)." 

3.  "A  Project  Designed  to  Demonstrate  the  Feasibility  of  Pre-Technical 
Programs  in  High  School," 

4.  "Establishing  a Task  Force  to  Analyze  and  Make  Recommendations  for 
Needed  Improvements  and  Changes  in  Teacher  Education  Programs," 

5.  "How  High  School  Cooperative  Trainees  Fare  in  the  Labor  Market: 

Phase  3," 

6.  "High  School  P.-inGipals*  Perceptions  of  the  Roles  and  Responsibilities 
of  Leaders  in  the  Development  of  Occupationally  Oriented  Programs 

in  High  Schools." 

7.  "A  Survey  of  Agricultural  Occupations  in  Michigan," 

8.  "Technical  Education  in  Michigan  Communitj^  Colleges." 

9.  "Attitudes  and  Beliefs  about  Homemaking  and/or  Home  Economics 
Education  in  Michigan  Secondary  Schools," 

10,  "Experimental  Program  for  the  Identification,  Selection,  and 

Development  of  Persons  for  Leadership  Roles  in  the  Administration 
and  Supervision  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education." 
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11.  "Evaluating  Vocational  Education  in  the  Public  Schools." 

12.  'Opportunities  and  Requirements  for  Initial  Employment  of 
School  Leavers  with  Emphasis  on  Office  Retail  Jobs." 

13.  "The  Need  for  In-School  Business  Data  Processing  Programs." 

14.  "An  Experimental  Program  Designed  to  Promote  a Greater  Interest 
in  Fulfilling  Latent  Potentials  in  Under- Achieving  High  School 
Boys  Through  Goal  Identification." 

15.  "Mathematical  Expectations  of  Technicians  in  Michigan  Industries." 

16.  "Education  and  Training  for  the  World  of  Work:  A Vocational 

Education  Program  for  the  State  of  Michigan." 

17.  "A  Question  of  Values:  How  High  School  Teachers  View  Cooperative 

Education."  , 
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Technical  Education." 

3.  Minimum  Educational  Requirements  for  Successful  Participation  in 
Trades  and  Industrial  Programs  of  Vocational  Education. 

4.  Identification  of  Cluster  of  Skills  Common  to  the  Various  Areas  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

5.  Employment  Opportunities  and  Weeded  Competencies  for  Gainfully 
Employed"  Persons  Involving  Knowledge  and  Skills  in  Home  Economic 
Subjects . 

6.  Factors  Influeiicing  Choice  and  Preparation  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Students:  T-rminal  Post-High  School  Courses* 

7.  A Comparative  of  Electronic  Content  in  Public  Post-High  School 
Technical  Institutes  and  Electronic  Technology  Requirements  of 
Industry. 

8.  "The  Association  Between  Selected  Socio-Economic  Factors  and 
Interest  in  Agricultural  Occupations." 
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9.  'Vocational  Education  Implication  of  School  Dropouts  in  Mississippi. 

10.  Image  or  Prestige-Level  Studies  of  Vocational-Ofechnical  Education. 

11.  A Cooperative  Program  for  Rcsearch-Development-Diffusion- 
Adoption  of  Technical  Education  Innovations. 


NEBRASKA:  Mr.  James  Horner,  Director 

1.  A Formula  to  Predict  Opportunities  in  Production  Agriculture 
Throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

2.  Procedures  to  be  Used  by  Local  Communities  in  Determining  Vocational 
Needs. 

Factors  Relating  to  Occupational  and  Educational  Decision* 

Making  by  Rural  Youth." 


NEW  JERSEY:  Mr.  Ralph  LoCascio,  Director 

1.  Curriculum  Study  and  Production  of  Self-Instruction  Materials  for 
Use  in  Basic  Police  Training. 

2.  "Investigation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  a Design  for  Creating 
Curriculum  Change  in  Home  Economics." 

3«  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness  of  Information 

Feedback  about  Supervisor  and  Student  Reactions  with  Beginning  and 
Experienced  Vocational  Teachers." 

4.  "A  Block  Time  Laboratory  Approach  to  Office  Education." 


NEl^I  MEXICO:  Mr.  Gene  Schrader,  Director 

1.  "A  Proposed  Model  and  Criteria  for  Establishing  Area  Vocational 
Schools  in  New  Mexico." 

2.  "Employment  Opportunities  in  Applied  Horticultural  and  Agricultural 
Machinery." 

3.  Information  about  Privately-Owned  Vocational  Schools  in  New 
Mexi Geophysical  Plant,  Management,  Instructional  Staff,  Class 
Capacity,  and  Plans  for  Expansion. 

4.  "Development  and  Testing  of  an  Experimental  Mobile  Instructional 
for  Applied  Courses  in  Engineering  Technology." 

5.  A Manpox7er  Survey  of  Business  Establishirents  In  Towns  Having  Over 
2,CC0  Population  (by  telephone  book). 
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Guidelines  for  the  Transition  of  Three-Year 
Tv7o-Year  Associate  Degree  Programs, 


Nursing  Programs  to 


o,  "Pre- Vocational  Orientation  for  Junior  High  School  Students," 

S,  A Comprehensive  Follow-up  of  High  School  Graduates  of  Home  Economics. 
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A Follow-up  Study  of  the  Graduates  of  an  Occupational  Training 
in  Waitress  and  Food  Handling,  (Rio  Grande  High  School 
Albuquerque,  New  MeKico)  Research  in  Progress, 


Program 


NEW  YORK:  Mr.  Louis  Cohen,  Director 

Study  to  Investigate  the  Structure  and  Operation  of 
a Model  Occupational  Dissemination  Unit.” 

2.  "A  Study  to  Determine  the  Occupational  Use  of  Machine  Shorthand." 

3.  "Womens* Work  Values  in  New  York  State." 

4.  "The  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  a Pilot  Program  for 
Underachievers  • ** 

y Follow-up  Study  of  High  School  Students  Who  Completed  a New 
York  State  Syllabus— Outlined  Bookkeeping  Course." 

3.  "Evaluation  of  the  Manpower  Education  Institute  Program  for 
On-the-Job  Training," 

7,  Development  of  Curriculums  for  Occupational  Education," 

3.  The  Process  and  Product  of  Trade  and  Industrial  High  School  Level 
Vocational  Education  in  the  United  States,"  (New  York  data) 

9,  Evaluation  of  Secondary  School  Programs  for  Wage  Earning  in 
Occupations  Related  to  Homemaking." 

Interstate  Investigation  of  Employment  Opportunities  and 
Educational  Requirements  for  Jobs  in  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
Conservation  Enterprises."  (New  England  States  and  Nex7  York) 


OKLAHOMA:  Mr.  William  Stevenson,  Director 

1.  "A  Three  par  Follow-up  Study  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Students." 

2.  "An  Exploratory  Analysis  of  Roles  and  Role  Conflicts  of  Vocational 

Teachers  in  Oklahoma."  ' ocionai 
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3.  "The  Rehabilitation  of  School  Dropouts  in  Oklahoma  City:  An 

Experimental  Appraisal." 

4.  "An  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Federal  Guidelines  and  State  Plans 
for  Vocational  Education." 

5.  "Identification  of  Concepts  Important  for  Youth  Orientation  to 

the  Work  Wcrld,*' 

6.  "A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  the 
University. " 

7.  "An  Experiment  in  Varying  the  Timing  of  Reinforcements  by  Knowledge 
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8.  "A  Pilot  Study  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Home  Economics." 

9.  "A  Study  of  Employment  Opportunities  and  Training  Needs  in  Off-Farm 
Agriculture  Occupations." 

10.  "Variables  Associated  with  Innovative  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 

11.  An  Examination  of  the  Attitudes  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Instructors  and  County  Agents  in  a Co-operative  Planning  and 
Conducting  of  Instructional  Programs." 

12.  "The  Effects  of  On-the-Job  Counseling  on  Employers  Rating  and 
Job  Satisfaction  of  Persons  Trained  in  Selected  Oklahoma  M.D.T.A. 
Classes  During  1967-68." 

13.  "An  Investigation  of  Scholastic  Aptitude,  Social  Class  Background, 
and  Vocational  Interests  of  Post-High  School  Technical  Education 
Programs • " 

14.  "An  Analysis  of  the  Personal,  Social,  and  Economic  Characteristics 
of  Vocational-Technical  School  Trainees," 

15.  "An  Analysis  of  Selected  Factors  V7hich  Affect  the  Recruitment  of 
Recently  Graduated  Technicians  of  Oklahoma's  Post-High  School 
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Education. 
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Teachlno  farm  business  analysis  to  young  and  adult  farmer  classes  is  a 3-year  program  through  which  the 
vocational  Mriculture  teacher  works  closely  with  selected  groups  of  farmers  and  the I r wives  to  analyze 
production  flctors  and  management  practices  for  maximum  farm  profit  The  '"^tructional  program  c^^^ 
on  keeoina  adeauate  farm  business  records  and  Interpreting  and  analyzing  them.  The  basic  problem  of 
Ts  S'^of^adJuSt  to  changing  economic  conditions.  Prices,  size  of  business,  crop  and  1 ivestock  production 
rates  labor  efficiency,  and  the  combination  of  farm  enterprises  determine  the  success  of  most  farm 
oneraUonr  Since  the  f^  has  little  or  no  control  over  prices,  he  must  adjust  the  four  controllable 
factors  to'anticipated  price  charges  through  a more  effective  farm  ^^^^iness  analysis  program.^  business 
analysis  classes  organized  and  conducted  according  to  state  procedures  are 

reimbursement.  Instructional  units  cover  farm  Inventory  accounting,  farm  deprec  ation  taxes,  and 

record  analysis.  Material  is  Included  to  assist  in  utilizing  advisory  commitees  and  establishing 
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FQIEWQID 
Earl  iom^e  r 

State  Board  lor  Vocational  Education 

This  lYiaterial  is  a revised  report  of  an  attempt  to  present  some  ideas,  suggestions, 
and  guide  lines  in  establishing  and  operating  a Farm  Business  Analysis  program 
as  pari  of  the  Vocational  Agriculture  program  in  Kansas.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
M.  O.  Castle  for  setting  up  this  program;  and  to  Mr.  Castle  and  Prof.  L.  F.  Hall 
for  their  assistance,  advice,  and  many  years  of  service  rendered  to  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

It  is  our  conception  that  the  basic  problem  of  farming  is  adjustment  to  changing 
conditions,  most  of  them  economic.  Whati  then,  are  the  items  of  highest  priority 
that  a farmer  needs  to  know  if  he  is  to  be  successful?  Hdw  can  he  provide  himself 
with  accurate  information?  What  are  the  major  factors  affecting  profit  in  farming, 
and  what  can  a farm  operator  do  about  them  ? 

There  are  five  major  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  a farm  operator  will 
show  a profit.  They  do  not  act  independently  of  each  other;  one  influences  the 
others.  They  are  prices,  size  of  business,  production  rates  of  crops  and  livestock, 
labor  efficiency,  and  combination  of  enterprises.  The  last  four  of  these  are  under 
the  control,  more  or  less,  of  the  farm  operator.  The  first,  prices,  is  soxhething 
an  individual  farmer  can  do  little  to  control.  He  must  adjust  the  aspects  of  his 
business  he  can  confrol  to  anticipated  price  changes. 

There  is  one  other  variable  that  is  important  above  all  others  and  that  is  manage- 
ment. Good  management  is  impossible  without  a fairly  complete  and  accurate  set 
of  records.  The  pencil  has  become  the  successful  farmer*s  most  important  piece 
of  equipment.  The  degree  to  which  a farmer  makes  decisions,  based  on  accurate 
information, determines  his  success. 

Since  each  farm  and  each  farmer  is  different,  each  decision  or  Set  of  decisiWns 
must  be  arrived  at  individually.  This  is  the  function  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Business  Analysis. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  expenses  as, determined  for  income  tax  purposes, may 
give  a good  indication  of  the  over-all  performance  of  the  farm  business.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  accrual  method  of  tax  reporting  is  followed.  With  a little 
extra  time  and  know«how , records  can  be  kept  that  will  do  more  than  aid  in  making 
an  Income  tax  report.  If  properly  kept  and  analyzed,  they  can  give  many  of  the 
answers  needed  lor  better  decisions,  such  as: 

1.  "Where  was  the  income  produced  ? 

2.  What  wspe  the  weak  or  strong  points  in  the  farm  business  ? 

3.  What  were  the  returns  for  labor  and  management? 

4.  What  are  the  trends  in  net  worth,  production  efficiency,  volume  of 
business,  per  unit  costs,  and  other  important  items. 
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SECTION  I 

Historical  Orgariizatioa  of  the  FBA  Program  iq  Kaaaas 

A summer  program  plaaning  course  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
Kansas  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  designing  an  annual  and  long* *time  plan 
for  teaching  farm  business  analysis  to  young  farmer  and/or  adult  classes  in 
vocational  agriculture.  The  course  was  held  on  the  Kansas  State  University  cam- 
pus from  June  11-22,  1962,  and  was  sponsored  by  the  Sthte  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Vocational  Agriculture  Division,  and  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  University. 

Professor  Stan  Nelson  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education,  University  of 
Minnesota,  was  resource  person  and  disucssion  leader  of  the  first  week  of  the 
course.  He  explained  the  Minnesota  program  of  farm  management  for  adults  en- 
rolled in  vocational  agriculture  and,  from  his  vast  experience  in  this  area,  made 
many  suggestions  for  the  proposed  Kansas  program  .He  assisted  in  identifying  the 
components  df  the  program,  in  stimulating  the  teachers  to  shift  some  emphasis 
in  vocational  agriculture  to  the  business  analysis  aspect  of  the  program,  in  follow- 
ing sound  principles  in  preparing  an  annual  and  long-time  plan,  and  in  developing 
plans  for  enlisting  the  assistance  and  support  of  more  people  in  the  community  to 
the  end  that  they  might  better  understand  the  total  program  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  play  a more  important  part  in  its  functioning.  It  was  felt  that  community 
support  was  definitely  a part  of  any  successful  program  in  farm  business  analysis 
for  young  farmers. 


The  second  week,  the  15  teachers  who  were  enrolled  were  divided  into  five~ 
committees.  The  State  staff,  representing  vocational  agriculture  from  the  Kansas 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  Kansas  State  University,  were  consultants 
to  the  committees.  Ten  problems  were  isolated  for  study  by  the  five  committees, 
each  committee  devoting  considerable  study  to  two  problems.  Tentative  reports 
on  the  solution  to  the  selected  problems  were  presented  by  the  committees  to  the 
entire  class  for  discussion,  then  a final  written  report  was  prepared. 


Co^'Directors: 

C.  C.  Eustace  Head  State  Supervisor,  Vocational  Agriculture 

Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocation^  Education,  Topeka 
K.  J.  Agan  Head  Teacher  Educator  in  Agricultural  Education, 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan 

Resource  Person;  . 

Stan  Nelson  Professor  in  Agricultural  Education,  University  of 

Minnesota,  St.  Paul  In  charge  of  instruction  the  first 
week. 

Consultants;  ^ < 

Howard  R.  Bradley  Professor,  Agricultural  Education,  Kansas  State 

University,  Manhattan 

Marvin  O.  Castle  Assistant  Supervisor,  Vocational  Agriculture, 

Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Topeka 
Lawrence  F.  Hall  Professor,  Agricultural  Education 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan 

* 
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John  W.  Lacey,  Assistant  Supervisor,  Vocational  Education 

' Kan^sas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Topeka 

*“  Harold  ShoaJ,  Assistant  Supervisor , Vocational  Agriculture 

Kansas  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Topeka 

Resource  Guests; 

Dean  Duane  Acker,  Director  of  Resident  Instruction,  School  of  Agriculture 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan 

Assistant  Dean  Frank  R.  Carpenter,  School  of  Agriculture,  Kansas  State 

Kansas  State  University,  Manhattan 

Howard  Bellows,  Professor,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 
R.  Marvin  Schadt,  Professor,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 

Class  Members  ( 1963  - 64  locations) 

Dale  E.  Brooks,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Clay  Center 
Philip  B.  Finley,  Instructor  Vocation^  Agriculture,  Norton 
Joseph  R.  Flory,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Holton 
Nelson  R.  Galle,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Goessel 
James  T.  Grider,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Tribune 
Don  G.  Guinn,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Oberlin 
Gary  Lee  Jones,  Instructor  of  Vocationai  Agriculture,  Peabody 
Duane  McCune,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Chapman 
Damon  E.  Sly  ter.  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Paola 
Ronald  J.  Sweat,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  , Marion 
Harold  Van  Cleave,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Arkansas  City 
Howard  Wallace,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Oakley 
David  L.  Williams,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Ensign 
Earl  Wineinger,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Columbus 
Earl  B.  Wright,  Instructor  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  Jewell 


SECTION  II 
Identification 

The  process  of  teaching  Farm  Business  Analysis  to  young,  and/or  adult  classes 
vocational  agriculture  is  interpreted  as  a three-year  program  where  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  work  closely  with  a small  selected  group  of  farmers  and 
their  wives  in  order  to  analy  ze  the  management  p>ractices  and  production  factor  of 
the  farm  business  and  management  adjustments  for  the  maximum  profit  possible 
from  the  farm.  The  process  centers  about  the  keeping  of  adequate  farm  business 
records,  their  interpretion  and  analysis.  The  Kansas  Farm  and  Household 
Account  Book  was  chosen  as  the  official  record  book  for  this  program. 


3. 


J£ClION  III 

Objectives  of  Farm  Business  Analysis  Programs  ^ 

1-  To  stress  the  importance  of  complete  and  accurate  farm  records  as  a basic 
management  tool. 

2.  To  assist  cooperating  farmers  in  farm  accounting  techniques. 

3.  To  emphasize  management  as  a resource  in  the  farm  business. 

4.  To  assist  farmers  in  the  study  of  their  business  through  analyses  reports. 

5.  To  assist  farmers  in  making  decisions  through  the  use  of  accurate  records. 

6.  To  assist  farmers  in  reorganizing  their  farm  business  for  more  profit)  based 
on  analysis  of  records. 

7.  To  provide  case  study  material  for  studying  farm  management  in  the  analysis 

class. 

8.  To  provide  useful  data  fo£  others  interested  in  agricultural  facts. 

I 

SECTION  IV 

State  Reimbursement  and  Eeporti  ng  Fo  rm  s 

Farm  Business  Analysis  classes  meeting  the  requirements  listed  below  will  be  re- 
imbursed  $300  per  class --$150  ^t  the  end  of  June , and  $150  upon  completion  of  the 
farm  record  books  and  report  fbrms  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

1.  The  minimum  enrollment  to  start  a class  will  be  five  farm‘ers,  their  names 

and  addresses  to  be^attached.  If  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  of 
the  course , the  enrollment  drops  below  five  reimbursement  will  be  allowed  on 
a prorated  basis  but  not  below  three  mem bers. 

2.  A minimum  of  seven  group-class  meetings  and  six  farm  visits  per  student  to 

be  conducted  each  year. 

3.  A report  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  deemed  satisfactory  if  accounts 

and  report  forms  are  up  to  date  and  a fair  proportion  of  the  meetings  and  farm 
visits  conducted.  . 

4.  The  end -of -year  report  will  be  satisfactory  if  minimum  requirements  have  been 
met  and  final  reports  of  the  accounts  submitted  to  this  office. 

5.  The  first-half  report  is  due  no  later  than  June  1 ,and  the  end-of-year  report  no 
later  than  February  15. 

The  follow  ing  three  pages  are  the  three  fo rms  which  must  be  completed  befo  re  re  - 
im  bursement  is  paid.  Fo  rm  VE-2cFBA  should  be  sent  to  the  State  Office  in  early 
fall  (four  copies).  This  form  is  needed  to  allow  the  State  Office  to  sei aside  funds 
for  your  program.  Form  129-B  and  Ag.  Ed.  Form  # 5 should  be  sent  to  the  State 
Office  no  later  than  June  1 for  the  first-half  report  and  no  later  than  February  15 
for  the  end -of-year  report. 


Form  VE-2cFBA 


KANSAS  STATE  BOARD  FOB  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Topeka 

Applicatioti  to  Start  a Farm  Business  Analysis  Program 

Date_^ 

The^ High  School,  located  at 

! 

Kansas,  hereby  >wishes  to  file  an  application  to  carry  on  a vocational  agridulture 

# 

course  for  young  farmers.  The  course  will  begin 19 


Minimum  Bequirements 

The  minimum  enrollment  to  start  a class  will  be  five  farmers,  their  names  and 
addresses  to  be  attached.  If,  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  of  the 
course  the  enrollment  drops  below  five,  reimbursement  will  be  allowed  on  a pro- 
rated basis,  but  not  below  three  members. 

A minimum  of  seven  group -class  rrl^etings  and  six  farm  visits  per  student  to  be 
conducted  each  year. 

\ - ' • 

A report  for  the  first  half  c<i.'  the  year  will  be  deemed  satisiactory  if  accounts  and 

report  forms  are  up  to  date  and  a fair  proportion  of  the  meetings  and  farm  visits 
conducted. 

The  end  of  year  report  will  be  si,tisfactQry  if  minimum  requirements  have  been 
met  and  final  reports  of  the  accounts  submitted  to  this  office. 

The  first-half  report  is  due  not  later  than  June  1,  and  the  end  of  year  report  not 
later  than  February  15. 


/s  / 


/s  / 


Teacher 


State  Supervisor,  Agric.  Educ. 


/s  / 


Jj3cal  Administrator 


Complete  four  copies  for  each  class  and  return  immediately  to  C.  C.  Eustace, 
State  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
Boom  1116,  State  Office  Building,  Topeka*  Kansas  66612. 
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STATE  BOARD  f OR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


Fomm  1S9-B 
(Rev.  3-Sa) 


CODE  No.. 


CLAIM  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  SALARY 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  ADULT  CLASS 


Address 

Address. 


4.  Name  of  instructor Supervisor  of  adult  program. 

5.  Number  of  persons  in  attendance  when  class  closed Average  number  of  persons  in  attendance. 

6.  Were  all  persons  in  the  class  over  sixteen  years  of  age? Was  instruction  of  less  than  college  grade?. 

7.  Briefly  describe  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given 


1.  Name  of  school 

2.  Name  of  school  treasurer. 

3.  Name  of  course 


8.  What  was  the  reason  for  members  of  the  class  taking  instruction?. 


9.  Date  when  class  began — — Date  when  class  finishedL 

10.  Hours  when  class  met:  from to Number  of  meetings  per  week 

11.  Total  number  of  meetings  of  class ^ Total  clock  hours  of  instruction 

12.  Instructor’s  hourly  wage ....  $ Total  amount  paid  this  instructor $ 

13.  Estimate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  class;  amount  of  general  upkeep 

and  supplies  consumed.  . . . 

14.  For  special  equipment  purchased  or  rented  ...  $_ 

15.  Total  amount  of  nonreturnable  enrollment  fees  collected  from  class  - ■ 

0 ■ 

16.  Net  amount  of  reimbursement.  . . . $ ^ 


STATE  OF  KANSAS,  COUNTY  OF ss.  

I do  solemnly  swear  that  this  claim  for  reimbursement  is  just,  Correct,  and  that  the  amount  claimed  therein 
was  paid  to  this  teacher  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Education  Acts,  and  that 
said  amount  is  actually  due  according  to  law. 

[Sign  here] 

Executive  Officer 

Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of a.  d.  19 


My  commission  expires- 


-1<9. 


Notary  Public 


(DO  NOT  FILL  IN  THIS  SPACE) 


Date Approved 

State  Supervisor 

Amount  of  reimbursement  from  Federal  funds  

Amount  of  reimbursement  from  State  funds A 


Date 


Approved ■ . 

State  Director 
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PERSONS  ENROLLED 


Note!  indicate  nil  npprenticeii 
by  ( X ) in  riRht-liand  coluiiiil 


Name 

Hlghenl 

grade 

completed* 

Tlmee 

preaeni 

Man 

houra 

inotructipn 

Employed  by 

iob  held 

Atl 

1 

, 1 

'J 

2 

• • 

S 

1 

4 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

# 

1 

8 

1 

9 

1 

10 

1 

11 

1 

12 

1 

13 

. ■ * 

• 

1 

14 

1 

15 

1 

16 

* 

1 

17 

1 

18 

- 

% 

19 

20 

21 

22 

As 

j 

23 

24 

-j 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

■J 

32 

33 

' ^ 

34 

35 

* 

; 

36 

mdlo 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  , 7" 

^ . female 

Total  man  hours  instruction 

remale 


male_ 


Number  of  apprentices  enrolled 


male. 


Number  of  apprentices  registered  . , 

Trade  and  indusUial  Classes  Only.  tCiniUe. 
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Submit  not  later  than  June  1 
or  for  second  half  not 
later  than  Jan.  15 

KA>ISAS  STATE  BOABD  FOB  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Topeka  

FABM  BUSINESS  ANALYSIS  BEPOffT 

J^ate^ School  j 

Meeting  Dates  Topics 

- First  Hair  Year  Beport 

1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 

Ag.  Ed.  Form  #5 


i 

. t 


6. 

Seco 

7. __ 

8. - 

9.  ■ 

10. 

11.  ' 

12.  

Minimum  Bequirements  Per  Year: 

Five  Members  (prorated  if  below  minimum) 

4®“ven  ■Meetings 

Six  Farm  Calls  Per  Year  Per  Student 
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Oil 

Name  of  Farmer 

No.  classes 
attended 

No.  visits  to] 
[arm  bv  teach 

tif 

a 

d ' 

1 • 

uO 

tp 

Cohdidoh  of  Acc£>unt3*’!' 

• 

-V 

• 

• 

• 

• 

TX\-. 

• 

- 

m 

! 

t 

j 

1 

1 

• 

i 

. 1 

, j 

\ 

1 

i 

- - . . ' . 

• 

i 

i 

• * 

Agriculture  Teacher 
O-owner  R -renter  P -partnership 
Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor 

NOTE:  Complete  in  duplicate.  Keep  one  copy  for  your  files. 


Superintendent  or  Principal 


o 
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I. 


SECTION  V 

Starting  a Farm  Business  Analysis  Pro  grain 

The  information  outlined  below  is  a suggested  procedure  to  follow  in  es“fablishing 
a Farm  Business  Analysis  program  for  a local  vocational  agriculture  department. 

Seeking  approval  and  developing  a favorable  attitude  of  the  Farm  Business 
Analysis  program  with  administration  in  early  fall, 
a.  Obtain  an  appointment  with  both  the  superintendent  and  principal. 

Explain  the  objectives  of  the  course.  (See  Section  II) 

Explain  reimbursement  for  the  FBA  program. 

Discuss  teacher  load  and  explain  your  thinking  as  to  how  FBA  could  fit 
into  your  present  program.  (Reorganization  of  vocational  agriculture  with 
more  emphasis  on  out-of-school  programs.) 

Briefly  discuss  course  content,  schedule  planne'd,  and  value  of  total 
educational  program  in  community.  (See  Section  Vl-Xni) 

Discuss  use  of  facilities,  cost  of  school  materials  used,  and  proposed 
fees.  At  the  present  time,  any  and  all  f^es  are  set,  collected,  and  held 
by  the  local  school  system.  It  is  felt  at  least  some  fee  stimulates  interest 
in  a program  and  tends  to  weed  out  cooperators  less  interested. 

Discuss  possibility  of  an  Advisory  Council.  (See  Section  XV) 

Discuss  prospective  enrollees. 


b. 

c. 

d. 


e. 


f. 


g* 

h. 


of  the  factors  listed  above  can  be  fouhd  in  the  outlined  brochure,  "Boost 
Your  Farm  Income." 


^all,  have  local  nswspaper  editor  publish  a news  story  regarding  the 


II. 


a.  The  purpose  of  such  a news  story  should  not  be  to  obtain  class  members. 

It  should,  however,  be  used  as  a form  of  information  and  invitation  so  that 
no  one  would  feel  left  out  if  not  contacted  direcUy  at  a later  date.  If  a re- 
sponse  does  occur  as, a I’CSulX.of  teacher  would  pro b< 

ably  be  obligated  to  encourage  these  individuals  to  enroll  in  the  program, 
b.  Below  is  a possible  news  story  release  for  a local  newspaper.  **’ 

(School  name)  High  School  will  introduce  a program  for  assistance  and  skills  in 
keeping  farm  records  and  accounts  and  in  assisting  farmers  in  the  study  of  their 
farm  business  through  analysis  reports.  The  program  will  be  part  of  the  broaden- 
ed curriculum  of  the  vocational  agriculture  department.  The  new  program  will  be 
instructed  and  coordinated  by  Mr.  (vo-ag  instructor's  name)  , vo-ag  instructor. 

The  program  was  developed  to  serve  mainly  young  farmers  becoming  establish- 
ed  in  the  business  of  farming.  There  will  be  a small  charge  to  those  enrolling  in 
the  program  to  cover  materials  to  be  used  and  school  utilities.  The  primary  act- 
ivities of  the  Farm  Business  Analysis  program  will  be  a series  of  meetings  through- 
out the  year,  keeping  of  farm  accounts,  a series  of  farm  visits  to  assist  cooperators 
in  farm  accounting  and  an  analysis  of  the  accounts  after  the  year  is  completed.  The 
analysis  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  local  vocational  agriculture  instructor 
and  the  Agricultural  Education  Department  of  the  Kansas  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 


9. 

Mr.  ( principal's  name)i  principal  of  (tchool's  name)  High  School,  states 
that  "Mr.  (vo-ag  instructor's  name)  has  a wide  experience  in  this  area  of  work 
and  is  well  equipped  to  instruct  and  coordinate  thij  program. He  has  participated 
in  many  meetings  and  workshops  with  teachers  and  State  supervisors  in  the  field.  " 

III.  Contact  prospective  farmers  on  their  home  farms  in  the  fall. 

a.  Conduct  community  survey  to  find  best  prospective  cooperators. 

b.  Make  on-farm  contacts  which  include  the  farmer's  wife  to  determine  the 
interest  of  both  in  farm  records  and  business. 

c.  Discuss  briefly  objectives  and  planned  procedure  of  the  class. 

a.  Make  arrangements  for  future  communications,  such  as  meeting  dates,  etc. 
(Possibly,  you  might  have  a post  card  form  or  just  contact  cooperators  by 
telephone.) 

Many  of  the  factors  needed  for  these  contacts  can  be  found  in  the  brochure,  "Boost 
Your  Farm  Income.  " 

IV.  Develop  public  relations  activities  throughout  the  year,  starting  in  the  fall. 

a.  Discuss  program  with  other  agricultural  agencies. 

b.  Contact  by  personal  visit  commercial  banks  and  explain  program. 

c.  Discuss  business  course  with  civic  organizations. 

V.  In  the  fall.,  obtain  a supply  of  Kansas  Farm  and  Household  Account  Books  and 
•Kansas  Depreciation  and  Investment  Books.  These  may  be  bought  from  your 
local  county  agriculutural  agent,  however,  he  may  have  to  order  them. 

VI.  Send  form  VE-2cFBA  (Application  to  start  a Farm  Business  Analysis  Pro- 
gram) to  the  State  Office  in  the  fall. 

VII.  Hold  the  first  class  in  late  November  or  December.  (See  section  on  instruction) 


o 
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SECTION  VI 

INSTRUCTION:  Org^aizational  Meeting  (late  November  or  December) 


10 


Teachiag  Topic --What  does  a family  waat  and  what  can  a family  do  to  make  it 

more  likely  ? 

Objective--  To  stimulate  families  to  think  about  goals  for  the  farm  and  family. 
Activities--!.  Develop  and  discuss  the  Family  Living  Tree. 


er|c 


11. 

II.  Discuss  the  five  major  factors  that  will  determine  if  a farm  operator  will  show 

a profit.* 

a.  Prices  (farmer  has  little  control) 

Production  rates  of  crop  and  livestock 

c.  Labor  efficiency 

d.  Size  of  business 

e.  Combination  of  enterprises 

The  discussion  might  follow  along  this  line  of  thinking:  It  is  our  conception  that 
the  basic  problem  of  farming  is  adjustment  to  changing  condition,  most  of  them 
economic.  What,  then,  are  the  items  of  highest  priority  that  a farmer  needs 
to  know  if  he  is  to  be  successful?  How  can  he  provide  himself  with  accurate  in- 
formation? What  are  the  major  factors  affecting  profit  in  farming  ahd  what  can  a 
farm  operator  do  about  them  ? 

There  are  five  major  factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  a farm  operator 
will  show  a profit.  They  do  not  act  independently  of  each  other.  One  influences 
the  other*  They  are  prices,  size  of  business,  production  rates  of  crops  and 
livestock,  labor  efficiency,  and  combination  of  enterprises.  The  first,  prices,  is 
something  an  individual  farmer  can  do  little  to  control.  He  must  adjust  the  aspects 
of  his  business  he  can  cpntrol  to  anticipated  price,  changes. 

There  is  one  other  variable  that  is  important  above  all  other,  and  that  is  man- 
agement. Good  management  is  impossible  without  a fairly  complete  and  accurate 
set  of  records.  The  pencil  has  become  the  successful  farmer's  most  important 
piece  of  equipment.  The  degree  to  which  a farmer  makes  decisidns  based  on 
accurate  information  determines  his  success. 

Since  each  farm  and  each  farmer  is  different,  each  decision,  or  set  of 
decisions  must  be  arrived  at  individually.  This  is  the  function  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  Farm  Business  Analysis. 

III.  Discuss  some  answers  which  a Farm  Business  Analysis  might  give. 

The  summary  of  receipts  and  expenses,  as  determined  for  income  tax  purpose^ 
may  give  a good  indication  of  the  over -all  performance  of  the  farm  business.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  the  accrual  method  of  tax  reporting  is  followed.  With  a little 
extra  time  and  knowhow , records  can  be  kept  that  will  do  more  than  aid  in  making 
an  income  tax  report.  If  properly  kept  and  analyzed,  they  can  give  many  of  the 
answers  needed  for  better  decisions  such  as  : 

1.  Where  was  the  income  produced? 

2.  What  were  the  weak  or  strong  points  in  the  farm  business? 

3.  What  were  the  returns  for  labor  and  management? 

4.  What  are  the  trends  in  net  worth,  production  efficiency,  volume  of 
business,  per  unit  costs,  and  other  important  items? 
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IV  Discuss  the  pedigree  of  a good  manager. 
Background 


"Your  Raising' 
Good  Intelligence/ 
Brain  Power 

■Sduca  tion 

Experience 
Schooling 
Open  Mind 


Curious  ity 


Judgment 


Analyze 

Accepted  Leadership 
Friendly  but  Firm 
Recognizes  Priorities 
Well  Rounded 


Makes  Changes 
New  Ideas 
Inovators 
Observant 

Agg  res  give 


Facts 


Reads 

Attends  Meetings 
Asks  Questions 


Alert 

Progressive 

Increase  Size  of  Business 
Values 


Loves  People 
Unselfish 

Worthwhile  Purpose 
Moral  Backbone 

JDiDlomacv 

Counsel 

With  Family 
With  Fieldman 
With  Experts 

Tactful 

Resources 

Land 

Labor 

Goals 

Capital 

W ell  Defined 

Attainable 

Records 

Realistic 

Systematic 

Accurate 

Useful 
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Decisions 


Definite 
Timely 
Systematic 
Not  Impulsive 


Manager 


Action 


Le  vel  of  Gross 
Production 
Net  Worth 
Grow  th 
lappy  Family 


Work 

Ca-rries  Out  Decisions 
Makes  Mistakes 
Assumes  Responsibility 
Takes  Risks 
Initiative 


♦ 

♦ *• 


V.  Discuss  the, major  activities  of  Farm  Business  throughout  the  year: 

1.  Keeping  of  farm  and  personal  accounts  for  next  year  for  aiding  in  figuring 
taxes  and  for  analysis. 

2.  A series  of  meetings,  seven  to  ten,  to  help  cooperators  with  accounting 
methods  and  problems. 

3.  On-farm  visits,  six  to  ten,  by  the  coordinator  to  assist  \^.ith  accounting. 

4.  Completion  of  account  books  to  be  sent  to  State  for  analysis  .(This  is  NOT 
a check. ) 

5.  Evaluation  of  account  books  and  analysis. 

6.  Social  and  awards  night. 

VI.  Discuss  your  pplicy  as  to  fees  and  collect  if  this  fits  your  schedule. 

VII.  Distribute  account  book  and  discuss  very  briefly. 

1 . Identify  properly- 

2.  Call  attention  to: 

a.  Inventory  section 

Farm  expense  section 
Farm  receipts  section 

Personal  section  % 

3.  Make  the  following  corrections  to  Kansas  Farm  and  Household  Account 
Book: 

Page  71  under  "Standards  for  man  work  days  of  livestock  systems", 
omit  all  figures  under  ’imall"  and  "medium"  and  use  only  figures 
under  the  " larger"  column.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  to  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  more  efficient  factors. 

b.  Page  74  under  the  "Education  and  Recreation"  column,  "Farm  Organi- 
zation dues"  should  be  eliminated.  The  reason  is  because  of  taxes. 
This  is  considered  a tax  deductible  item. 

c.  Page  74  in  the  box  on  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a list  of  tax  deductible 
items.  To  this  list  should  be  added:  medical  care,  and  in  some  cases 
educational  expenses  are  deductible  expenses. 

d.  Page  103,  under  "Total  Farm  Products  Used  at  Home"  to  the  line 
"Personal  Share  of  Auto  Expense"  add  the  words  " And  Personal  Share 
of  Auto  Depreciation.  " 

e.  In  all  e^^enses,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  designate  them  CK  if  they 

are  paid  by  check.  This  would  help  to  keep  the  check  accounts  up  to 
date.  • 

VIII.  Mention  that  the  next  session  will  cover  inventories*  (stress  importance). 

Ask  members  to  come  prepared  to  work  out  their  inventories  including  depreci- 
ation schedules.  Members  should  not  be  left  with  the  idea  that  they  need  to  know 
all  aspects  of  inventories  and  depreciation(that  is  the  objective  of  the  next  meet- 
ing), but  they  should  know  what  they  have  a^s  of  January  1 and  facts  about  them. 

IX.  The  following  pages  include: 

a.  A sample  certificate  to  be  used  for  cooperators  of  the  program. 

b.  A map  showing  the  different  areas  which  the  State  is  divided  to  make 
future  analysis. 

c.  Some  work  sheets  which  the  cooperator  might  find  interesting  before  the 
next  meeting. 

X.  Set  a tentative  meeting  date  for  January.  Inform  members  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  contact  them  as  to  the  exact  date  at  a later  time  . 
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THE  MAN  in  •'MANAGEMENT” 
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When  we  look  at  the  reasons  for  the  wide  differences  in  net  incdme  of  different 
farmers,  we  find  many.  Volume  or  size  of  business --crop  yields --livestock 
efficiency--machinery  costs --prices  paid  and  received--types  of  crops  and 
livestock  labor  efficiency---Yes , we  could  discuss  dozens  of  reasons  AND  WILL! 
But  basic  to  ALL  of  these  is  the  MAN  and  his  FAMILY.  It  is  their  goals, 
decisions,  plans,  and  actions  that  are  behind  many  of  these  other  reasons.  In 
short,  it  is  your  management  that  is  still  the  most  important  factor. 

Before  we  begin  analyzing  farm  businesses,  we  should  take  a studied  look  at 
management  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  qualities,  habits,  and  methods.  To 
sharpen  our  understanding,  let’s  do  the  following  before  the  second  meeting  (wife 
and  husband  together):  x 

1.  Think  of  the  most  successful  farmer  you  are  well  acquainted  with  and 
score  him  on  each  of  the  20  points  on  the  attached  MANAGEMENT  SCORE 
CARD.  Give  5 points  for  each  item  on  which  he  is  excellent  and  lesser- 
points  for  items  on  which  he  is  less  perfect. 

2.  Think  of  the  least  successful  farmer  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
and  score  him  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Score  yourself  (for  your  own  information). 

4.  Check  in  the  last  two  columns  your  strong  and  weak  points. 

(We  will  discuss  tools  for  improvement  in  the  second  meeting. ) 

5.  List  any  other  important  differences  between  the  most  successful 
and  least  successful  on  the  back  side  of  this  page. 


"A  MANAGEMENT  SCORECARD 


Gets  the  Facts  ^ 

1.  Meatally  curious  and  alert  to  tievj 
developments. 

2.  Knows  where  and  how  to  get  needed 
information. 

3.  Keeps  good  records  to  know  what  a crop, 
machine,  or  livestock  costs  him  or  returns. 

4.  Determines  the  information  he  needs  and 
goes  after  it. 

Can  Organize  and  Analyze  the  Facts 

1.  Can  use  his  pencil. 

2.  Gets  a "dollars  and  cents"  answer  to  a 
"dollars  and  cents"  problem. 

3.  Likes  to  solve  problems. 

4.  Does  not  make  snap  decisions. 

_ 5.  Can  get  to  the  head  of  his  problems. 

• Makes  Decisions 

1.  Has  cou«rage  to  make  needed  decisions 
and  changes  - not  put  them  off. 

2.  Can  plan  ahead-  not  jusfTor  today  or 
this  year. 

3.  He  makes  definite  plans. 

4.  Can  find  time  to  plan  improvements. 

Effectively  Carries  Out  His  Decisions 

!•  Has  confidence  in  his  plans  and  decisions 
and  courage  to  carry  them  out. 

2.  Has  systems  he  follows-  doesn't  "play 
everything  by  ear,  " 

3.  Is  timely  in  his  work.  Is  ahead  rather  than 
behind  his  work. 

4.  Has  a sense  of  priority  in  his  work. 

5.  Has  capacity  for  work. 

Accepts  Responsibility 

1.  Does  not  always  have  "bad  luck"  - not 
always  hunting  something  to  blame. 


Total  Points 


Family  Worksheet  1 
TAKE  A LOOK  ' 
AT  YOUR 
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FINANCIAL  POSITION 


INVESTMENT  MANAGED 
INVESTMENT  OWNED 
BUSINESS  NET  WORTH 
FAMILY  NET  WORTH 


DATE 

FIXED  CAPTIAL  MANAGED 

1.  Estimated  market  value  of  land 

2.  Estimated  value  of  all  farm  building^ 

3.  TOTAL  FIXED  CAPITAL  MANAGED 
and  lines  2) 


VALUE  OF  RESOURCES 
Rented  Owned 


(lines  1 


WORKING  CAPITAL  MANAGED 

(machinery  and  equipment) 

4.  Estimated  value  of  TRACTORS  and  TILLAGE 
equipment 

5.  Estimated  value  of  COMBINES 

6.  Estimated  value  of  OTHER  HARVEST  machines 
(forage , harvester , picker,  baler,  stacker,  mower, 
dryer,  blower,  etc.) 

7.  Estimated  value  of  farm  trucks,  farm  share  of  auto, 
wagons,  etc. 

8.  Estima.ted  value  of  livestock  and  feed  handling  storage 
and  preparation  equipment(feeders , hammermills  , augers  , ) 

9.  TOTAL  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  (total  line  s 4 through  8) 

(livestock),,  ' ^ I 

10.  Estimated  value  of  breeding  catttle  (beef  and  dairy) 

11.  Estimated  value  of  other  cattle 

12.  Estimated  value  of  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  horses 

^3.  TOTAL  LIVESTOCK  (total  lines  10  through  12)  

(grain  feed,  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  others) 

1^.  Estimated  value  of  grain  on  hand (i  n eluding  "in  field") 

15.  Estimated  value  of  roughage,  supplemental  feeds  , etc. 

16.  Estimated  value  of  fertilizer,  seed,  herbicides,  insect- 
icides , etc. ) 

Estimated  value  of  gasoline,  oil  and  miscellaneous  supplies 

18.  TOTAL  GRAIN,  FEED,  SEEDS,  AND  SUPPLIES  (total 

lines  14  through  17)  . 

19.  TOTAL  FARM  RECEIVABLES  (coop  stock,  bank  balance) 

(money  owed  you  for  farm  produce  sold) 

20.  TOTAL  WORKING  CAPITAL  MANAGED  (total  lines  9,  13,  18,19) 


TOTAL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  MANAGED 

21.  TOTAL  FIXED  CAPITAL  MANAGED  (line  3 rented 
plus  o>wned) 

22.  TOTAL  WORKING  CAPITAL  MANAGED(line  20) 

23  TOTALi  INVESTMENT  MANAGED  (total  lines  21  and  22) 

24.  TOTAL  INVESTMENT  MANAGED  PER  MAN  (divide  lint 

23  by  average  number  of  misn  used  in  business -total  man 
months  of  hired  and  family, labor  divided  by  12) 

NET  WORTH  IN  BUSINESS 

25.  TOTAL  INVESTMENT  MANAGED(line  2 3) 

26.  MINUS  RENTED  CAPITAL  (rented  portion  line  3) 

27.  TOTAL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  OWNED  (25  minuf  26) 

28.  Beal  estate  mortgages  (principle  yet  o>^4*) 

29.  Chattel  mortgages 

30.  Feed,  gasoline,  other  supplies  o^wed  for 

31.  Other  business  payables  (interest,  rent,  taxes  due, etc.) 

32.  TOTAL  BUSINESS  DEBTS  (total  lines  28  through  31) 

33.  TOTAL  BUSINESS  NET  WOBTH  (line  27  minus  line  32) 

I? 

FAMILY»S  NET  WOBTH 

34.  FAMILY»S  BUSINESS  NET  WOBTH  (same  as  line  33  unless, 
you  have  a partner--subtract  his  (or  her)  share) 

35.  Value  of  residence  if  ov/ned  ' 

36.  Value  of  outside  investments  and  savings 

37.  Value  of  household  goods  (furniture,  personal,  etc.) 

38 . Non-farm  receivables  not  included  in  line  19 

39.  Total  lines  34  through  38 

40.  Mortgages  on  nonfk.rm  or  personal  assets 

41.  Installment  debt 

42  Any  other  nonfarm  debts  

43.  TOTAL  NONFABM  FAMILY  INDEBTEDNESS  (total  lines 
40,41,  and  42.) 

44.  TOTAL  FAMILY  NET  WOBTH  (line  39  minus  line  43) 


EVALUATION  OF  FINANCIAL  FACTS 

1.  How  much  financial  progress  have  you  made?  (Compart  line  34  and  line  44 
with  when  you  started  or  5,  10,  or  20  yehrs  ago. ) 

2.  Divide  line  23  (INVESTMENT  MANAGED)  by  25.  Would  this  figure  be  a 
satisfactory  income’  If  not,  you  may  need  to  consider  renting  or  borrowing 
additional  resources  --or  making  use  of  "higher  turnover"  enterprises  such 
as  dairy  or  swine,  or  other  "higher  capital  turnover"  livestock. 
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SECTION  VII 


Teaching  Topic--Developing  inventories  for  January  1,  1966 

Objective--To  develop  accurate  inventorirs  and  stress  their  importance. 

• 

Activities--!.  Stress  the  point  that  accurate  inventories  are  essential  if  we  are  to 

obtain  a meaningful  analysis.  The  purpose  of  an  inventory  is  NOT 
to  aid  in  income  tax  returns. 

2.  Discus  i,  then  have  each  cooperator  fill  out  the  areas  of  the  inven- 
tory; 

a.  Li /e stock 

b.  ifred,  seeds,  and  supplies 

c.  Peceivables 

d.  Payables 

3.  Discuss,  then  have  each  cooperator  fill  out  the  depreciation  record 
for  his  farm.  This  discussion  might  follow  the  general  line  of  the 
four  problems  on  the  succeeding  four  pages. 

4.  After  inventories  are  completed,  you  might  find  it  best  to  keep 
them  in  your  files  as  confidential  information. 

5.  Discuss  briefly  the  farm  receipt  and  expense  pages  and  household 
expense  pages,  and  keeping  records  on  these  sections  up  to  date. 

6.  Set  a tentative  date  fot  the  next  meeting,  probably  to  be  held  in  two 
or  three  weeks  (late  January)  The  next  meeting  will  cover  the 
expenses  and  receipts  section,  monlhly  livestock  inventories, and 
feed  records. 
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Depreciation  Schedule  Froblem  r^o.  1 
New  Tractor  Purchased  (without  trade) 


Problem:  Purchased  new  John  Deere  tractor.  May  1,  1964,  for  $3200  plus 

$80  sales  tax  or  total  of  ’^280.  Estimated  salvage  value  $320, 
Estimated  years  of  life  8,  Straight  line  method  of  depreciation. 

Enter  Machinery  and  Equipment  upper  part  of  page 
Enter  Purchased  Breeding  Livestock  lower  part  of  page 

Machinery  and  Equipment;  New  1964  John  Deere  tractor 

Date  Acquired;  May  1,  1964 

Tractor  was  owned  8 months  in  1964  or  8/12  of  a year. 


Purchases  This  Year;  $3280 
Cost  or  Other  Basis  ; $3280 

The  "basis^'of  property  purchased  for  money  is  ordinarily  its  cost. 

(See  1964  Farmer's  Tax  Guide,  Page  45,  Col.  2,  "Purchased 
Property") 

Investment  Credit.;  $229.  60 

Since  the  property  is  new  (See  1964  F.  T.G. , Page  3,  "New  Property") 
and  its  expected  useful  life  is  as  much  as  8 years,  the  full  amount  of 
the  "Cost  or  Other  Basis"  qualifies  for  the  7%  investment  credit. 
fSee  1964  F.  T.  G. , Page  3,  "Property  Must  Have  an  Expected  Useful 
Life  of  at  Least  4 Years.  ")  7%  of  $3280  = $229.  60 


It  is  important  to  take  the  7%  Investment  Credit  during  the  first  year 
the  property  is  placed  in  seridce.  After  that,  it  will  not  qualify  for 
this  tax  saving.  In  this  example,  the  farmOr  would  pay  $229.  60  more 
tax  than  necessary  if  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  7%  investment 
credit.  (See  F.  T.G. , Page  3,  "Investment  Credit,  paragraph  1.) 


20%  Additional  First- Year  Allowable  Depreciation:  $656 
20%  of  $3280  = $656 

Even  though  the  property  was  not  owned  for  the  full  year,  the  full  20% 
may  be  taken.  (See  1964  F.  T.G. , Page  35,  Col.  2) 

Salvage  Value : $320 

Full  10%  would  have  been  $328 


Depreciable  Balance:  $2304 

Cost  or  Other  Basis  minus  (20%  Add.  Ist-yr.  + Salvage)  = Depreci- 
able Balance  $3280  Minus  ($656  + $320)  = $2304 


Years  of  Life;  8 years 


I . 
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Method  ef  Deprecii.tic>mj  Straight  Line 


Remaining  Value  lor  Depreciation  Beginning  of  Year;  XX  • 

The  tractor  was  purchased  during  the  year  therefore,  no  entry  in  Col.  7. 


This  Year’s  Depreciation; 

8/12  192 

'•Where  depreciable  property  is  acqixired  during  the  year,  regular 
d'^preciation  is  allowable  for  only  that  part  of  the  year  you  own  the  asset.  " 
(See  1964  F.T.G.,  Page  33,  Col,  1,  "Depreciation"  paragraph  2) 

The  tractor  was  owned  8 months  and  is  therefore  eligible  for  8/12  of 


Depreciable  Balance  <hvided  by  years  of  life  = Annual  Depreciation 
$2304  divided  by  8 = $288 

8/12  of  $288  - $192 

This  year's  Depreciation  also  includes  the  $656  for  20%  First- Year 


Enter  it  just  above  the  $192  regular  depreciation. 


$320 


Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation,  End  of  Year; 

Salvage  value,  $320,  is  placed  above  thelline. 
Remaining  value  for  Depreciation  End  of  Year 
(In  addition  to  salvage  value),  $2112,  is  placed 
below  the  line. 


$2112 


Depreciable  Balance,  Col.  6 

This  year's  regular  depreciation 


$2304 

192  (8/12  of  depre- 
ciation' for  1 964) 


Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation 


$2112 


On  Depreciation 
Depreciation  (in 
Remaining 

1965 
Remaining 

1966 

Remaining 

1967 
Remaining 

1968 
Remaining 

1969 
Remaining 

1970 
Remaining 

1971 
Remaining 

1972 


Schedule  Supplementary  Sheets,  Remaining  Value  for 


addition, to  salvage  value)  will  work  out  as  follows: 
Value  for  Depreciation  $2112 


Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 

Value  for  Depreciation 

Depreciation 


288 


288 


288 


288 


288 


288 


January  1, 

1965 

January  1, 

1966 

January  1, 

1967 

January  1, 

1968 

January  1, 

1969 

January  1, 

1970 

January  1, 

1971 

January  1, 

1972 

$ 320 
$2112 
$ 320 
$1824 
$ 320 
$1536 
$ 320 


96 


$ 320 
$ 960 
$ 320 
$ 672 
$ 320 
$ 384 
$ 320 
$ 96 


Hereafter  the  tractor  is  carried  at  salvage  value  alone  --  $320 
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Depreciation  Schedule  Problem  No.  2 
Old  Tractor  Traded  for  New  Tractor 

Problem:  January  14,  1964  bought  new  International  tractor  valued  at  $5600. 

Traded  in  old  tractor  having  a remaining  value  (including  salvage) 
of  $1400.  Paid  $4000  difference  or  "boot".  Estimated  years  of 
life  is  8.  Estimated  salvage  value  is  $540.  Use  straight  line  method. 

The  old  tractor  had  Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  Beginning  of  Year,  of  $1400. 

(Other  data  for  the  old  tractor  was  not  included  in  the  problem.  It  is  assumed 

that  a depreciation  schedule  exists  and  the  last  entry  will  be  "Traded".) 

Machinery  and  Equipment:  1964  International  Tractor 

Date  Acquired:  January  14,  1964 

It  is  assumed  the  tractor  will  be  put  in  service  immediately. 

Count  full  month  if  acquired  1 st  to  15th  day  of  month.  Do  not 
count  month  if  acquired  l6th  day  to  <8nd  of  month. 

Purchases  This  Year:  $4000  Boot 

Only  "new  money"  is  included  in  this  column. 

Cost  or  Other  Basis:  $5400 

For  new  property,  the  "basis"  is  the  remaining  cost  of  old  equipment 
traded  in,  $1400,  plus  cash  expended,  $4000.  The  $5600  list  price 
for  tractor  is  not  considered.  (See  1964  Farmers^  Tax  Guide,  Page 
3,  "New  Property,"  also  Page  46,  "Like  Kind  Exchanges  of  Business 
Property"  Example  1,  paragraph  2. ) 

Investment  Credit  $378 

Since  the  property  is  new  (See  1964  F.  T.G. , Page  3,  "New  Property") 
and  the  expected  useful  life  of  the  new  property  is  8 or  more  years, 
the  full  amount  of  the  "Cost  or  Othtr  Basis"  qualifies  for  the  7% 
investment  credit.  (See  F.  T.G. , Page  3,  "Property  Must  Have 
an  Expected  Useful  Life  of  at  Least  4 Years.  ") 

20%  Additional  First- Year  Allowable  Depreciation;  $800 

The  new  tractor  qualifies  since  it  has  "a  useful  life  of  6 years  or  more 
when  purchased."  (See  F.  T.G. , Page  35,  "Additional  First-Year 
Depreciation,  "Paragraph  1. ) 

However,  only  the  $4000  "new  money"  qualifies.  (See  1964  F.  T.G. , 

Page  36,  "The  Property  Must  Have  Been  Purchased.  ") 

Salvage  Value; 


$540 


mips 
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Depreciation  Schedule  Problem  No,  3 


Old  Tractor  Traded  in  on  Used  Tractor 

Problem:  March  18,  1964,  Traded  used  tractor  to  Herbert  Henderson  for  used 
e tractor,  $420  boot.  Old  tractor  had  a Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation 

Beginning  of  Year  (including  salvage)  of  $1500.  Estimated  salvage 
value  $192,  Years  of  Life  4,  Straight  Line. 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Purchased;  Herbert  Henderson  - Used  Tractor 

Date  Acquired:  March  18,  1964 

Since  the  tractor  was  purchased  after  the  15th  of  the  month,  the  current 

month's  depreciation  will  not  be  counted  on  this  year's  regular  depreci- 
ation. 

Purchases  This  Year : $420  Boot 

^<«r' 

Cost  or  Other  Basis  : $1920 

Old  Property's  Remaining 

Value  for  Depr.  Beg.  of  Yr.  + Boot  = Basis  of  acquired  property.  Col.  2 
$1500  + $420  = $1920 

(See  1964  F.  T.  G. , Page  46,  "Like  Kind  Exchanges  of  Business 
Property. " Note  particularly  the  formula  for  computing  basis  of 
property  acquired. ) 

Investment  Credit;  $9.80 

Since  the  tractor  acquired  is  used  property,  only  the  cash  difference 
given  in  trade  ($420)  can  be  used  in  calculating  the  investment  credit. 
(See  1964  F.  T.  G. , Page  3,  paragraph  "Used  Property.  ") 

Since  the  property  has  an  expected  useful  life  of  4 years,  only  1/3  of 
the  investment  credit  can  be  counted. 

(See  1964  F.  T.  G«  , Page  3,  "The  Property  Must  Have  an  Expected 
Useful  Life  of  at  Least  4 Years.  ") 

1/3  of  $420  = $140 
7%  of  $140  = $9.  80 

20%  Additional  First- Year  Allowable  Depreciation;  $XX 

Since  the  tractor  doea  not  have  a useful  life  of  6 or  more  years,  it  does 
not  qualify.  (See  1964  F.T.G.  , Page  35,  "Additional  First-Year 
Depreciation.  ") 

Salvage  Value : $192 

Depreciable  Balance;  $1728 

Cost  or  Other  Basis  minus  (Add.  Ist-yr.  Depr.  + Salvage)  = Depr.  Bai. 
$1920  minus  ( $XX  + $192  ) = $1728 

Years  of  Life:  4 years 


Method  of  Depreciation: 


Straight  Line 


Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  Beginning  of  Year  ; 

The  tractor  was  bought  this  year,  1964,  so  no  entry. 


$XX 


This  Yearns  Depreciation  ; $324 

Depreciable  Balance  divided  by  Years  of  Life  = Annual  Depreciation 
$1728  divided  by  4 = $432 

However,  regular  depreciation  is  allowable  for  only  that  part  of  the  year 
you  own  the  property.  (1964  F.  T.  G.  , Page  33,  "Depreciation"  Paragraph 
2. ) (See  under  "Date  Acquired"  above. ) 

9/12  of  $432  (annual  depreciation)  - $324 


Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  End  of  Year; 
For  items  purchased  this  year: 

Depreciable  Balance  minus  This  Yrs.  Depr. 


$192 

$1404 

Remaining  Value  for  Depr. 
End  of  Yr. 

$1404 


$1728  minus  $S2^4 

Use  Depreciation  Schedule  Supplementary  sheets  for  holding  period. 

Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation: 

1964  End  of  Year,  Col.  9 and  196 
1965  Depreciation  $432 


1966  Depreciation  $432 


1967  Depreciation  $432 
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1968  Depreciatiozt  $108 
Hereafter  tractor  is  carried  at  salvage  value  alone  --  $192 


Beg. 

of  Year 

$192  salvage 
$1404 

Beg. 

of  Year 

$192 

$972 

Beg. 

of  Year 

$192 

$540 

Beg. 

of  Year 

$192 

$108 

Depreciation  Schedule  Problem  No*  4 


Old  Tractor  Rebuilt 

Problem:  Old  tractor  on  hand  with  a remaining  value  for  depreciation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  $400  was  rebuilt  as  of  January  10>  1964, 
at  a cost  of  $300.  Estimated  salvage  value  is  $70,  Years  of  Life  4, 
Straight  Line  method  of  depreciation* 

Machinery  and  Equipment;  Rebuilt  old  tractor 

Date  Acquired;  January  10,  1964 

Purchases  This  Year  : $300 

Cost  of  rebuilding  tractor,  (new  money) 

Cost  or  Other  Basis  ; $700 

The  "adjusted  basis"  of  the  rebuilt  tractor  equals  the  Remaining  Value  for 
Depreciation  Beginning  of  Year  ($400)  plus  the  cost  of  the  rebuilding  ($300). 
(SeeF.  T.  G. , Page  45,  Col.  1,  "Basis  and  Adjusted  Basis.  ") 

Investment  Credit 

Question:  Would  the  "new  money"  spent  in  rebuilding  the  tractor 

qualify  for  investment  credit? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"  the  amount  would  be  $7.  Because  the  estimated 
useful  life  is  4 years,  only  1/3  of  the  investment  can  be  counted. 

1/3  of  $300  = $100.  7%  of  $100  = $7.  (See  1964F.T.G. , Page  3, 

paragraph  "Property  Must  Have  an  Expected  Useful  Life  of  at  Least 
4 Years. ") 

20%  Additional  First  Year  Allowable  Depreciation;  $XX 

Property  must  have  a life  of  6 years  to  qualify.  (F.  T.  G. , Page  35, 

Col.  2.  Additional  First  Year  Depreciation.) 

Would  it  qualify  otherwise? 

Salvage  Value.  $70 

Depreciable  Balance;  $630  Depreciable 

Cost  or  Other  Basis  minus  (Add..  Ist-year.  Depr.  + Salvage)  =:  Balance 
$700  minus  ( $XX  + $70  ) = $630 

Years  of  Life;  4 


Method  of  Depreciation;  Straight  Line 


XX 


Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  Begin,  of  Year. 

Old  tractor  (before  rebuilt  depr.  schedule)  $400 
This  could  be  termed  residue*  Remaining  Value  or  Remaining  Cost. 
Rebuilt  Tractor.  Col.  7.  (Expense  after  Jan.  1)  $XX 
Remembering  that  old  tractor  had  residue  or  Depreciated  Value  is 
key  point. 

<5 

This  Year’s  Depreciation;  $157.50 

Depreciable  Balance  divided  by  Years  of  Life  * Annual  Depreciation 
$630  divided  by  4 = $157,®0 

The  "Adjusted  Basis"  for  the  tractor  was  in  effect  for  the  full  year. 
Therefore*  "This  Year's  Depreciation"  is  the  same  as  Annual 
Depreciation. 


Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  End  of  Year:  $70 

Salvage  value*  $70*  is  placed  above  the  line.  $472.  50 

Remaining  value  for  Depreciation  End  of  Year  (in  addition  to  salvage 
value)  $472.  50*  is  placed  below  the  line. 

Depreciable  Balance  $630.00 

This  year's  regular  depreciation  157.  50 

Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  $472.  50 


On  Depreciation  Schedule  Supplementary  Sheets*  Remaining  Value  for 
Depreciation  (in  addition  to  salvage)  will  work  out  as  follows: 
Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  $472.  50 

1965  Depz^eciation  157.  50 

Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  315.00 

1966  Depreciation  157.  50 

Remaining  Value  for  Depreciation  157.50 

1967  Depreciation  157.  50 


January  1*  1965 
January  1*  1966 
January  1*  1967 


Hereaifter  the  tractor  is  carried  at  salvage  value  alone  --  $70 
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SECTION  VIII 

INSTRUCTION:  Basic  Accounting  Procedures  (Late  January) 


Teaching  Topic--Keeping  farm  receipts  and  expenses'i  household  expenses* 

monthly  livestock  inventories*  and  feed  records. 


Objective--To  stress  and  practice  making  entries  accurately 


Activities--! 


ii 


n 


i : 

i • 


I i 


* I 
J \ 

i I 
i J 


[ 1 

I I 

I ^ 


I I 
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b. 


Study  of  making  entries  in  farm  expenses  and  receipts*  and  house- 
hold expenses 

a.  Read  over  the  inside  page  together  and  dis 

Demonstrate  the  correct  procedure  for  fixing  and  using  the 
index  tabs. 

Cover  the  special  things  to  watch  for  in  making  receipt  and 
expense  entries  and  show  the  correct  procedure. 

Have  .some  practice  problems  duplicated  and  help  the  class 
make  a few  entries.  (Put  in  pencil  so  they  can  be  erased.) 


c. 


d. 


2.  Study  of  making  entries  on  Livestock  Number  Report 
The  discussion  might  follow  this  general  line  of  thinking: 
a.  Uses  of  livestock  numbers  report 
1.  To  check  the  accuracy  of  sales 

To  check  the  accuracy  of  purchases 
To  determine  livestock  efficiencies 
To  determine  production  per  unit 
To  determine  labor  efficiency 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


b.  Livestock  transactions  involved 


1 


2. 


Livestock  supplies 

a.  Beginning  inventories 

b.  Purchases 

c.  Births 

d.  Transfers 
Livestock  disposals 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


c. 


d. 


Sales 
Transfers 
Deaths 

Butchered  for  home  use 
Ending  inventories 
Bring  out  the  possibility  of  overlooking  certain  entries  unless 
these  records  are  kept  and  unless  periodic  checks  are  made. 
Since  livestock  profits  and  efficiencies  must  be  compared  with 
others  on  a unit  basis*  it  is  very  important  that  these  numbers 
are  accurately  recorded. 

What  can  be  crosschecked? 

1.  Beginning  inventory +purchases + 

births  -rtransfers  in equals  supply 

2. 


Sales 


+ transfers  out 


-.-tending  inventory 


equals  disposal 


3.  Supply 


equals  disposal 


f. 


Use  of  the  Livestock  Report  Sheet  (State  Vo-Ag  Department) 
1.  For  monthly  check  2.  For  any  periodic  check  3.  For 
end-of-year  check 


ikjtsl 
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(To  be  entered  in  the  Kansas  Farm  and  Household  Account  Book  for  practice^ 
RECEIPTS 


( 

Month 

Day 

Amount 

Received 

. To  Whom  Sold  . 

Item  Sold 

Units 

Weight  Price 

Jan. 

7 

265.20 

Washburn  Packing 

Hogs 

8 

2040  13.00 

..... 

Company 

10 

25.  00 

Sam  Jones 

Labor 

20hrs . 

1.25 

- - 

20 

360. 00 

Hometown  Co-op 

Wheat  200  bu. 

1.80 

25 

5.  00 

Johnsons  Locker 

Steer  hide 

* . 

Feb. 

6 

78.45 

State  Gas  Refund 

* - 

. 10 

60.  00 

Bell  Farms 

Straw 

6T 

10.00 

• ¥ 

25 

61.44 

Consumers  Co-op 

Pro-rate 

« • 

Mar. 

8 

150. 00 

Farm  Bureau  Insur 

- Insurance 

on 

- ^ 

ance 

Steer 

- 

: f 

• # 

20 

96.  00 

School  District  101 

Teaching 

May 

8 

50.  00 

Bill  Sampson 

Posts 

50 

1.00 

• m 

• * 
* # 

EXPENSES 

♦ • 

Month 

Day 

Paid 

Paid  lo 

U.. 

Item 

Units 

Weight  Price 

20.00 
6 60.00 
26  16.40 


20 


3.  72 


R.E.  A. 

Hometown  mill 
Hometown  mill 
Goodyear  Company  Tire  tube 


Electricity 

Milo-steers  4000#  l.SOcwt 
Protein-steers  400#  4.00cwt 


Feb. 


22  16.20 

2 55.70 


Hometown  mill  Hog  supplement  400#  4.0Dcwt 

County  Treasurer  Truck -43.  70 

Car-12. 00 


10 


10 


8.40 


51.20 


Internal  Revnue 
Department 

Internal  Revenue 
Department 


Social  Security 
Labor 

Social  Security 


o 
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PROBLEM 


»»LIVESTOCK  REPORT*'  SHEET 

Make  the  correct  entries  on  the  Livestock  Report  sheet  >vith  the  following  data 
known: 

a.  Inventoried  32  dairy  milk  cows  as  of  January  1 

b.  Two  cows  were  sold  during  January 

c.  One  cow  was  sold  in  April 

d.  One  cow  died  in  April 

e.  One  heifer  freshened  in  June 

f.  One  heifer  freshened  in  July 

g.  One  cow  was  sold  in  July 

h.  Two  cows  were  sold  in  August 

i.  Three  cows  were  sold  in  October 

j.  Five  heifers  freshened  in  November 

k.  One  heifer  freshened  in  December 

Study  of  making  entries  on  Feed  Supply  and  Disposal  sheets.  The  general 
discussion  might  follow  this  line  of  thought: 

a.  Feed  is  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  for  all  enterprises 

1.  Approximately  45%  for  dairy  and  poultry 

2.  Approximately  50%  for  farm  flock  of  sheep 

3.  Approximately  75  to  85%  for  hogs,  feeder  cattle,  and  feeder  lambs 

b.  Feeding  livestock  is  an  alternative  to  selling  feed  on  the  market 

1.  Feed  through  livestock  should  pay  for  all  costs,  including  labor,  and 
give  better  than  market  prices  for  crops  fed 

c.  Uses  of  feed  records  in  an  analysis: 

1.  To  determine  profitability  of  feed  (return  over  feed) 

a.  Amouot  of  feed  used 

b.  Costs  of  feed  used 

c.  To  compare  with  other  farms 

d.  This  is  NOT  Intended  to  be  a detailed  interpretation  of  the  analysis — only  to 
give  general  ideas  of  what  can  be  learned. 

e.  What  feed  records  are  necessary? 

1.  Farm  grown  grains 

;2.  Dry  roughages 

3.  Silages 

4.  Pasture  days 

5.  Purchased  feeds 

6.  Milk  fed  to  livestock 

f.  How  sho\ild  these  records  be  kept? 

1.  The  easiest, accurate  way 

a.  On  basis  of  an  occasional  daily  weighing  of  feed 
On  basis  of  feed  batches 

c.  On  basis  of  bins  or  cribs 

d.  On  basis  of  silo  capacity 

2.  Frecjliency  of  feed  record  entries 

a.  Monthly,  if  this  is  convenient  and  accurate 

b.  By  any  other  period  of  time  that  is  convenient  and  accurate 

3.  Purchases  feed 

a.  If  kept  separately  by  enterprise  in  feed  bought  sec.tion~-this  may  b< 
an  annual  total 


SECTION  IX 

INSTRUCTION;  Accounting  Orgaaizational  Meeting  (February  meeting) 
Teaching  Topic--Filing  system  and  business  center 

Objective--  To  encourage  and  assist  farm  couples  to  set  up  filing  systems  and 
business  centers. 

Activities--!.  First,  the  coordinator  should  check  and  see  if  there  are  problems 

in  accounting  and  review  any  areas  which  might  need  recalling. 

2.  A full  and  complete  discussion  can  be  obtained  from  the  booklet 
’’Your  Home  Business  Center  • ” 

3.  Discuss  the  filing  system  set  up  on  the  following  pages 

a.  If  possible,  have  folders  available  for  use 

b.  Have  a supply  of  bulletins  or  other  material  to  show  cooperate 
the  vast  amount  of  material  available 
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FABM  FIUNG  SYSTFM 


1 . Farm 


2. 


1-1  Co  rresfondenGe 

1-2  Contracts  and  leases 

1-3  Canceled  checks 
1-4  Check  book  stubs 
1-5  Deposit  slips 

1- 6  In sura  nee 

1-6-1  Automobile 
1-6-2  Life 
1-6-3  Property 

Expense  leceipts 

2- 1  Auto  expenses 

2-2  Combine  expenses 

2-3  Feed  bought 

2-4  livestock  bought 
2-5  Hew  buildings  k equipment 
2-6  Mew  machinery  k equipment 
2-7  Motes,  payments,  etc. 

2-8  lepairs,  znachinery,  k 
equipment 


1-7  Taxes 

1-7-1  Federal  income 
1-7-2  State  income 
1-7-3  property 
1-S  Livestock  registration 
1-9  Farm  plan 
1-10  Farm  account  books 
1-11  Health  records 


2-9  Seed,  twine,  and  supplies 
2-10  Taxes,  interest,  etc. 
2-11  Tractor  expenses 
2-12  Truck  expenses 
2-13  Machine  hire 
2-14  Veterinary  k livestock 
2-15  Others 


* 1 


3.  Income  receipts 

3-1  Crop  sales 

3-2  Dairy  p roducts 

3-3  Eggs 


3-4  Livestock 
3-5  Other 


Household  expense s 

4-1  Clothes 

4-2  Contributions 

4-3  Food 

4-4  Household  furnishings 


4-5  Household  operations 
4-6  Medical  expenses 
4-7  Other 


O rganizations 

5-1  Co-op 

5-2  Soil  Conservation  Service 


5-3  A.  S;  C. 
5-4  Others 


6.  Crops 


6-1  Grass 
6-2  low 
6-3  Small 


and  legumes 


6-4  Weeds 

6-5  Disease  and  insect  pests 


7.  Livestock 
7\l  Feeds 
7-2  Beef 
7-3  Dairy 


7-4  Poultry 
7-5  Sheep 
7-6  Swine 


8.  Management 

8»1  Accounts  and  records 

8-2  Contracts  and  leases 

8-3  Farm  credit 

8- 4  Farm  law 

9.  Farm  Home 

9- 1  Blueprints  and  plans 

9-2  Electricity 

9- 3  Heat 

10.  Orchards  and  gardens 

10- 1  Fruit  trees 

10-2  Vegetables 

1 1 . Shop 

11-1  Farm  buildings 

11- 2  Machinery  repair 

12.  Soils 

12- 1  Conservation 

12-2  Fertilization 


32. 

8-5  Farm  planning 
8-6  Marketing 
8-7  Becd  estate 
8-8  Taxation 


9-4  Water 

9-5  Sewage  disposal 


10-3  Landscaping  and  windbreaks 

10- 4  Food  preparation  and 

storage 

11.-3  Shop  jobs 

11- 4  La  bo  r s a ving  de  vi  ce  s 


Organizing  the  File  Guide  Labels 


1.  Farm  1-7-1  Federal  Income 

The  section  from  Crops  to  Soils  is  for  filing  reference  materials. 

This  system  may  be  changed  and  expanded  to  suit  your  needs. 

Beproduction  of  this  form  should  be  on  heavy  paper. 

This  is  an  index  of  your  file  and  kept  in  front. 


# m 
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TIV./N  X 

INJTBUCTION:  Land  Use  aad  Crop  Records  (March  or  Apr il ) 


Teachiag  Topic --Laad  Use  and  Crop  Record  Forms 

Objectives--To  develop  accurate  methods  of  recording  Land  and  Crop  Records 

Activities--!.  First,  the  coordinator  should  check  and  see  if  there  are  problems 

in  accounting  and  reviev/  any  areas  which  might  need  recalling 

2.  Study  making  entries  on  Laud  Use  and  Crop  Record  sheets.  The 
general  discussion  might  follow  this  line  of  thought: 

a.  What  are  the  uses  of  crop  yield  records  ? 

1.  To  determine  production  per  acre 

2.  To  evaluate  cropping  efficiencies 

3.  To  determine  available  feed 

b.  How  does  the  accuracy  of  crop  yields  affect  the  analysis  of  the 
farm  business  ? 

1.  Effects  of  inaccurate  estima'tes 

a.  Results  in  erroneous  cost  per  unit 

b.  Results  in  erroneous  amount  available  for  livestock  feed 
and  distorts  efficiencies  of  livestock 

* c.  Results  in  erroneous  inventories 

c.  Without  yield  records,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  fertilization, tillage , and  weed  control 

d.  These  records  are  £ilso  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  feed 
available  for  livestock 

e.  Illustrate  how  inaccurate  yield  estimates  will  result  in  in- 

accurate end-of-year  inventories  and  in  turn  reflect  on  farm  1 
earnings  I 

f.  Determining  total  production  I 

1 . Hay  production  * | 

a.  Number  of  bziles  times  average  weight  per  bale  I 

b.  Number  of  loads  times  tons  per  load  1 

c.  Cubic  feet  in  storage  divided  by  cubic  feet  per  ton  1 

2 . Silages 

a.  Volume  in  storage,  times  weight  per  cubic  foot  divided 
by  2, poo  equals  tons 

b.  Refer  to  tables  in  back  of  Kansas  Farm  and  Household 

Accounting  Book  I 

3.  Ear  Corn  | 

a.  Use  tables  in  back  of  Kansas  Farm  and  Household  I 

A c CO u n ti ng  Book  . J 

g.  Follow  the  outline  illustrating  methods  of  determining  produc- 
tion for  each  of  the  crops 

h.  Use  examples  to  show  how  total  production  of  hay  can  be  de- 
termined by  each  of  the  methods  shown  in  the  hay  production 
section 


i 


o 
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Land  Use  and  Crop  Record 
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FBA  4 


Crop  Operations 
Date 


Size  and  Description  of  Implement 


Production: 

Total  Yield 


Hours 


Yield /a 


Record  of  soil  test  and  moisture  conditions: 


^'To  be  determined  by  analyst 


Crop: 

Acres : 

Year: 

Seed  Variety 

Rate  /a 

Total  Quantity 

Unit  Price 

Value 

L 

! 

— L 

, 

i 

j 

— 1 ■ ^ , 

• 

1 

Seed  Treatment 

} «i  1 _ - 

J 

• 

f 

t 

\ 

1 

I ; 

r — — 

f 

Fertilizer 

1 

i 

1 : 

1 

- — , iJ 

I 

♦ i 

f 

Weed  Control 

- 1. 

1 

■ ■ 1 

1 

ii 

II 

i 

Ii 

— iL 



! 1 

* ' - ■ 1 

L L 

Cost'J' 


1 

9 

1 

— 

* 

— : 

! — j 

~ " r-  - . - - - ■ ■ ' * ^ m 

Landlord  Share 
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SECTION  XI 

INSTBUCTION;  Minimizing  Taxes  (November  or  December) 

ft 

Teaching  Topic--How  a farmer  can  manage  his  income  or  expenses  to  minimize 

taxes  . 

Objective--To  acquaint  farmers  with  the  possibilities  of  minimizing  taxes. 


Activities--! . 


2. 


Firsts  the  coordinator  should  check  and  see  if  there  are  any 
problems  in  accounting.  Most  of  these  should  have  been  worked 
out  during  on-farm  visits  during  previous  months. 

Discuss  the  possibility  of  farmers  minimizing  taxes.  The  gener 
al  discussion  might  follow  this  line  of  thought: 


John  and  Mary  Jones  have  two  children--Average 
I960  1961  Income 

Net 


Income  0 


$5,334 


$2,667 


Jim  and  Jane  Smith  have  two  children-- Average 
I960  1961  Income 

Net 


Two  year 
Taxes 

$480 

Two  year 
Taxes 


Income  $2,667  $2,557 


$2,667 


A.  Increasing  the  income  to  cover  allowable  pers,onal  deductions  and  exemptions. 

1 • Gash  basis 

a.  Make  additional  sales  before  the  end  of  the  year.  (Selling  livestock 
feeders,  selling  grain,  culling  dairy  cows,  disposing  of  other  un- 
desirable animals  , collecting  money  due  for  labor  of  custom  work  done 
or  do  additional  off-farm  work  before  end  of  the  year. ) 

2.  Accrual  basis 

a.  Buy  feede;r  stock  and  other  inventory  property  which  will  Increase  in 
value  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

b.  Incur  as  few  deductible  expenditures  as  possible  during  the  balance  of 
the  year. 

c.  Do  off-farm  work  to  increase  income. 

B.  Increase  deductions  to  save  on  taxes 

1.  Plan  farm  operating  expenses.  (Paint  buildings,  minor  repair  or  improve- 
ment, many  small  shop  tools,  costs  of  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

2.  Full  use  of  depreciation  deductions 

a.  Straight  line  method 

b.  Deelining  balane^^ 

c . Svm  -of- the  -digits 

3.  Net  operating  loss  deductions 

C.  Tax  management  of  sales  or  trades  of  property 

1.  Sale  or  trade  of  machinery  and  equipment 

2.  Sale  or  trade  of  real  estate 

a.  Farm  business  improvements  subject  to  depreciation.  (Farm  buildings i 
silos ) fences > and  tile  drains.  ) 

b.  Farm  business  improvements  not  depreciable.  (Clearing  land,  con- 
structing open  ditches,  soil  and  water  conservation  improvements. ) 
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c.  ImprovemeQt  to  the  farmer's  personal  dv/elllng« 

D.  Tax  planning  in  buying  a farm. 

1.  The  cost  of  the  growing  crops  is  deducted  in  the  current  year  as  a farm 

operatir.g  expense.  (The  cost  basis  of  the  farm  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  crop.) 

2.  The  portion  allocated  to  the  dwelling  is  NOT  depreciable  if  used  as  the 
buyer's  personal  residence. 

3.  A tenaixt  house  is  depreciable  for  the  purposes. 

4.  The  cost  allocated  to  depreciable  improvements  will  be  recovered  through 
depreciation. 

5.  Recovery  of  cost  is  faster  on  short  lived  improvements  than  on  long  lived 
ones. 

E.  Allocating  the  cost  of  depreciable  improvements  and  structures  when  buvine 

a farm.  ^ ^ 

1.  Figure  the  present  cost  of  replacing  the  item. 

2.  Establish  the  years  of  normal  useful  life. 

3.  Oetermiae  the  age  of  the  present  item. 

4.  Determine  remaining  years  of  life  of  item. 

5.  Compare  the  present  value  of  present  item. 

F.  Managini^  income  for  increased  social  security  benefits. 

1.  Maximize  net  farm  income  to  as  near  $4,200  as  possible. 

2.  Increasing  taxable  income. 

a.  Shift  from  the  rapid  depreciation  method  to  the  slower  straight  line 
method. 

b.  Fleet  to  treat  soil  andiWatgr  conservation  costs  as  capital  investments. 

c.  Dispose  of  some  depreciable  capital  items  lo  reduce  the  total  depre:- 
elation  deductions. 

d.  Reduce  operating  costs  to  a minimum. 
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TAX  REPORTING  REMINDERS 

1.  If  using  the  cash  method,  deduct  cost  of  purchased  livestock  lost,  strayed,  or 
stolen  or  which  died  during  the  year. 

2.  If  using  the  accrual  method ,all  purchases  of  livestock  should  be  recorded. 

Make  a ’’livestock  number  check”  to  see  that  the  total  number  purchased,  born, 
and  on  the  beginning  inventory  equal  the  total  number  sold,  died,  butchered, 
and  on  the  ending  inventory. 

3.  Deduct  cost  of  auto  and  truck  licenses,  insurance,  etc. 

4.  Deduct  as  much  expense  of  auto , utilities  , telephone,  etc.  , as  is  actually  used 
in  the  farm  business  (half  is  not  enough  in  many  cases). 

5.  Take  all  depreciation  allowable  on  depreciable  improvements,  machinery, 
equipment  and  on  purcbjised  draft,  breeding  and  dairy  livestock.  Accrual 
basis  taxpayers  may  remove  such  purchases  as  well  as  raised  animals  from 
inventory  at  maturity  and  put  them  on  a depreciation  schedule. 

6.  Keep  records  to  insure  deduction  of  easily  overlooked  items  such  as  farm 
magazines,  organization  memberships , bank  service  fees , overnight,  business 
trips,  portion  of  dwelling  used  for  farm  use  and  losses  on  household  goods 
used  for  hired  help. 

7.  Keep  records  of  sources  of  bank  deposits  such  as  gifts,  borrowings,  sale  of 

bonds,  etc.  , so  that  vnere  will  be  no  chance  that  they  will  jae  considered  farm 
income. 

8.  Keep  records  of  all  medical,  dental,  and  hospital  bills,  including  payments  for 
accident  and  health  insurance. 

9.  Keep  exact  records  ;.f  dates  of  purchase,  cost  and  date  of  sale  on  11  items 
sold . 

10.  Do  not  include  in  income  any  indemnity  for  diseased  animals  if  the  payment 
has  been  or  will  be  Used  to  purchase  ”like  or  similar”  animals  within  one  year. 

11.  Records  cannot  be  too  good.  Keep  all  paid  bills,  invoices,  canceled  checks, 
etc.  , for  at  least  five  years  including  checks  used  to  pay  income  taxes.  Pay 
bills  by  check  whenever  possible.  Write  down  all  other  payments  at  once  in 

an  account  book.  Get  the  bank  statement  each  month  and  check  it  against  the 
farm  account  book, 

12.  Establish  a charge  account  at  hardware  stores,  elevator,  or  other  places 
where  considerable  business  is  done  during  the  year.  Pay  this  account  by 
check  upon  receipl;  of  monthly  statements.  This  prevents  the  omission  of  many 
small  expense  items  which  might  otherwise  be  paid  by  cash  and  tickets  lost. 
Every  dollar  of  cost  not  deducted  will  result  in  at  least  20  cents  of  unneces-  vv 
sary  income  tax  being  paid. 
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TAX  MANAGEMENT  TIPS 
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2. 


3. 


5. 


6. 


8. 


Pay  >vages  to  children  for  work  actually  performed  on  the  farm*  If  the  child 
IS  under  19  or  regularly  enrolled  in  school  or  on-farm  training  program*  he 
can  earn  over  $600  and  thefa$her  StilT  get$  an  exemption  for  the  child  if  the 
father  pays  over  half  of  the  child*s  support.  This  is  a way  to  put  family  in- 
come into  lower  tax  brackets. 

Give  income  producing  property  to  children;  e.g.  , land,  cattle,  machinery, 
and  let  them  report  income  from  their  work  and  capital.  Family  partner- 
ships are  sometimes  used  to  do  this.  It  is  another  way  to  spread  family  in- 
come over  the  lower  brackets.  Remember,  gifts  and  partnerships  must  be 
legally  sound  to  achieve  tax  savings. 

Hage  63,  postpone  income  to  take  advantage  of  the  $1200  personal  exemption. 
Postpone  income  to  age  65.  But  persons  qualifying  for  social  security  will 
probably  want  to  maximize  income  in  those  years. 


. If  nearing  65,  plan  income  from  rents,  dividends,  interest,  and  pensions  to 
qualify  for  the  retirement  income  credit.  If  65  or  over,  claim  retirement 
income  credit  on  $1200  of  rents,  dividends,  interest,  and  pensions  (up  to 
in  tax  reduction. ) 


Do  not  hold  breeding  stock  used  for  production  of  market  livestock  too  long. 
Farrowing  only  one  or  two  litters  from  sows  will  qualify  a larger  percentage 
of  sales  for  capital  gain  treatment. 

# 

When  preparing  to  replace  machinery  or  equipment,  decide  whether  it  is  b< 

to  trade  or  sell  outright  and  buy  new.  There  may  be  no  gain  or  loss  on  the 

trade.  Outright  sale  and  new  purchase  may  give  greater  depreciation  deduc 
tions . 


If  S( 


or  cutting  timber,  plan  to  obtain  special  capital  gains  treatment. 


Manage  sales  of  farm  machinery,  equipment,  land,  and  capital  gain  livestock. 
These  can  result  in  capital  gains  or  ordinary  losses.  Keep  gain  sales  in  an- 
other year  to  get  lowest  tax  on  gains  and  use  losses  to  offset  other  farm  in- 
come. Items  must  be  held  for  more  than  six  months  to  qualify  for  capital 


9.  Plan  personal  deductions.  Many  payments  that  are  normadly  spread  over  two 
year®  can  bp  paid  in  one  year  and  itemized  as  deductions.  In  the  next  year  the 
standard  10%  deduction  (or  $1,000)  may  be  taken. 

10.  Plan  to  have  enough  income  to  use  up  the  personal  deductions  that  are  allowed. 

11.  Avoid  wide  fluctuations  in  income  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

12.  Accelerated  depreciation  can  be  used  in  many  cases  as  an  income  evener  and 
as  an  aid  in  shifting  income  into  the  capital  gains  category. 
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13.  Installment  s^es  can  be  used  to  spread  income  over  a period  of  years  and 
thus  avoid  a high  iacoxne  ia  one  year* 

14,  The  amount  pf  income  subject  to  capital  gain  treatment  can  frequently  be  in- 
creased  on  the  accrual  basis  by  setting  up  a depreciation  schedule  for  draft, 

ree  ing,  and  dairy  animals.  By  doing  this, the  remaining  cost  is  less  at  the 
time  of  sale. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Understand  the  effect  of  rapid  depreciation  and  amortization  of  grain  bins. 
Decide  whether  to  recover  costs  quickly  or  spread  them  out  against  farm  pro- 
duction over  a longer  period. 

Check  loss  years  in  the  past.  Is  there  an  unused  net  operating  loss  deduction? 
Bern  ember  that  claims  for  refund  may  bring  an  audit. 

Decide  whether  to  sell  or  trade  machinery,  equipment,  farm  land,  draft, 
breeding,  or  dairy  cattle. 


18.  Don't  forget  about  social  security  in  tax  planning 
1 9»  Use  the  tax  estimate  forms  to  plan  tax  savings. 
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SECTION  XII 

INSTRUCTION;  Closing  Books  (January) 

Teaching  Topi  c- -Technique  of  closing  the  account*  book  for  analysis  and  inventory 

Objective --To  familarize  families  with  the  necessary  preparations  for  closing  the 
Kansas  Farm  Account  Book  for  analysis  and  inventory 


Activities --(You  might  follow  this  general  discussion  and  steps) 

1.  Necessary  prequisites  to  closing  the  account  book  for  analysis 

a.  End-of-year  inventories 

b.  Crop  and  feed  check  (from  final  check) 

c.  Liivestock  report  (from  inventories) 

2.  Closing  procedure 

a.  Check  livestock  pages  for  completeness  and  accuracy,  (pages 
66-67 

b.  1.  Number,  value, and  weights  on  inventories , sales, 

purchases,  transfers , and  butchered 
2.  livestock  products  used  in  the  hot^e,  amount  and  value 

c.  Check  monthly  feed  record 

1.  Use  feed  inventory  and  record  from  home 

2.  Amount  of  whole  milk  and  skim  milk  fed  to  livestock 
(from  feed  record) 

d.  Check  crop  data,  page  9 

1.  Enter  landlord's  share  of  crops 

2.  Enter  disposal  method  of  landlord's  share 

e.  Feed  bought,  pages  32-64  (expense  summary) 

1.  Check  for  quantities  and  cost 

f.  Crops  sold,  page  14  and  30  (receipts  pages  ) 

1 .Check  for  quantities  and  value 

g.  Crop  expenses,  pages  9 and  32-64 

1.  Check  for  identification  of  fertilizers 

h.  Custom  work  hired,  page  7 

1.  Identify  machines ,•  power , and  men  hired 

i.  Gas,  oil,  and  grerase  , pages  32-64  (expense  pages) 

1.  Check  on  distribution  to  tractor,  machinery,  truck,  or 
auto 

2. Identify  personal  share  (ndte  depreciation) 

j.  Repair  and  operation  of  trucic,  tractor  and  auto  pages  summary 

1 . Check  on  distribution  to  tractor,  truck,  and  auto 
2. Identify  personal  share 

k.  Repair  and  upkeep  of  real  estate,  pages  32-64 

1.  Identify  farm  and  personal  share 

Labor,  pages  7 and  32-64 

1.  Check  for  days  worked  and  wages  paid 

2.  Enter  days  of  family  labor  and  hired  help  boarded. 


1. 
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m.  Miscellaneous  farm  expense  and  receipts,  pages 
Receipts  and  Expenses 

1.  Identify  household  share 

2.  £7nter  landlord's  taxes 

n.  Household  and  personal  expenses 

1.  Check  on  categories  and  distribution 

2.  Check  for  misplaced  farm  expenses 

o.  Depreciation  schedule 


1.  Check  for  completeness 

3.  Household  Accounting 

a.  Inventory  of  household  goods  (pages  100  & 104) 

b.  Receivable  and  payable  personal  accounts  (page  75) 

c.  Family  living  expenditures 


expenaitures 


xamixy  living 


e. 

f. 


Yearly  summary  of  cash 
(page  103) 

Total  farm  products  used  at  home  (page  1 03) 
Memorandum  and  memorandum  on  insurance  (page  104) 


Business  IS  over  for  this  calendar  year.  Will  your  record  books  stand  up 

a'xlit?  Within  the  next  three  years,  you  chances  for  a tax 
audit  v.iU  be  very  good.  The  idea  as  far  as  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
concer  ned  is  to  check  each  taxpayer  once  every  third  year. 


Recipe  for  a Check -Proof  Record 

1.  Check  total  bank  deposits  for  1962  and  see  that  each  deposit  is  listed  in  your 
account  book  and  properly  labeled. 

2.  Go  through  every  expense  check  and  be  ^ure  it  is  properly  listed  in  vour 
record  book. 


3.  Check  your  record  book  to  eliminate  duplicate  entries. 


4.  Retain  all  paid  receipts  for  any  cash  business  you  have  done. 


5. 


Never  draw  money  difference  in  sales  or  pay  money  difference  in  exchange  of 
products  for  expense.  Example:  You  owe  $350  fertilizer  biU  and  you  take 
$500  worth  of  wheat  to  the  elevator.  Take  your  $500  receipt  on  your  wheat 
and  write  a check  for  the  full  fertilizer  bill  you  owe.  Do  not  take  a receipt 
ifference  of  $150.  This  is  not  a complete  record  of  transactions. 


6.  All  business  sales  in  your  hands  or  obtainable  by  you.  during  the  year  is 

^able  income  for  1962.  Do  not  carry  year  end  receipts  over  to  1963.  Ex.- 

Cattle  shipped  to  market  December  30  and  sold  on  December  31  market.  You 

could  have  gone  in  with  your  catUe  and  picked  up  the  check  on  December  31 . 
thus  it  \vas  available  to  you. 


Record  the  ending  inventory  of  crops  and  livestock  in  your  record  book. 


7. 


42. 

8.  Eecord  the  ending  inventory  of  your  finances, both  money  in  the  bank  and 

money  owed  to  others.in  your  account  book.  This  is  necessary  for  a net 
worth  statement. 


9. 


10. 


Wbonrlt  ***®  account  book.  No  year's  record  is  complete 

Without  this  recorded  for  future  reference.  ^ 

The  following  14  pages  show  some  possible  forms  which  might  be  used  for  the 

final  analysis  report.  These  forms  are  the  only  records  which  should  be  sent 

to  the  analysis  center.  The  actual  account  book  and  enterprise  records  need 
not  be  sent. 


Use  the  following  form  for  accuracy  check: 

Kansas  farm  account  book 

Accuracy  Check 


Name 


, _ . Cash  Balance 

1.  Cash  on  hand 

2.  Cash  receipts 

3.  Total  money  available  to  spend  (one  plus  two) 

4.  Farm  expenses 

5.  Family  living  expenses 

6.  Investments ) life  insurance 

7.  Total  expenses  (4,5,and6) 

8.  Balance  on  hand  ( 3 minus  7 ) 

9.  Actual  amount  on  hand 

10.  Unaccounted  expenses  (8  minus  9) 

11.  Unaccounted  receipts  ( 9 minus  10  ) 
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Name 


Wife’s  naine 


Children’s  names  and  ages 


Address 


Telephone 


i i 


i ^ 

• • 


Location  of  farm 


Acres  owned 


Acres  rented 


Rent  agreement 


Crop  acres  owned 
Crop  acres  rented 


Partnership  arrangement 


Work  done  off  farm 


Number  of  months  worked  on  this  farm.  . . . 

Days  of  day  labor  hired 

Months  of  hired  labor  on  monthly  basis.  . . . , 

Amount  of  unpaid  family  laboT 

Hired  labor  boarded 

Year  started  farming.*. 

Year  started  Farm  Business  Analysis  Class 
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LIVESTOCK  ANALYSIS  FACTORS 
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Name 


Year 


System  used 


(Sow-tvvo  Utter  or  feeder  pig) 

(Cow  herd,  full  feeding,  deferred) 
(Dairy  or  poultry) 

(JTarm  flock  or  lamb  feeding) 


1.  Net  increase 

(Total  recei;:>t  //  - total  expense  //) 

2.  Return  /$100  feed  fed 

(Net  increase  + feed  costs  x 100) 

3.  Pounds  feed  fed  / //gain 
(Net  pounds  + pounds  feed) 

4.  Feed  costs  /#  production 

(Feed  costs  + new  pounds  produced) 
6*  Total  cost  /#  production 

(Total  costs  + new  pounds  produced) 

6,  Return  per  dollar  total  expenses 
(Total  receipts  + total  expenses) 

7.  Average  investment  in  enterprise 
(Enterprise  distribution  sheet) 

8,  Percent  return  on  investment 
(Net  income  + investment  x 100) 

9.  Expenses  per  $100  gross  income 
(Expenses  + gross  income  x 100) 

10,  Average  price  of  product  sold 

(Value  of  product  sold  pounds  sold) 


11*  Average  pounds  produced  per  productive 
unit 


12.  A.verage  number  born  per  dam  or  litter 

13.  Average  number  weaned  per  dam  or  litter 

14.  Average  number  sold  per  dam  or  litter 

15.  Average  days  on  feed 

16.  Average  number  on  hand  during  year 


My 

Farm 


State 

Summary 


17.  Average  daily  gain  or  production  per  animal 
(Net  pounds  days  on  feed  or  in  production) 
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1 IT'E'MS 

1 9 

19 

19 

19  ' 

19  1 
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t Food  Purchased 

1 1 . 

1 1 Household  Operation  » 

n Utilities  (Personal  Share) 

■ 11 

Housing  Furnishing 

■ n 

JI  Clothing 

«uaw,  _ 

||  Personal 

f s 1 

I i 

Educational,  Fecreation 

1 * 

1 Ivledical  Care 

II  Gifts  Outside  Family 

• 

Community  Contribution 

1 1 

^ Other 

^ 1 

n 

If  Auto  (Personal  Share) 

• 

t* 

1 

H 

n Total 

• 

' 

; « d 1 

I Products  Used  at  Home  I 

If'  I 

if.  1 

1 : . • 1 

' ^ 1 

‘ t • 1 
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j 1 

f 1 
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i 1 

1 1 
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ANALYSIS  SUMMARY 
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My  Farm 

Average 

’ 

1.  Total  Acres  Operated 

i ■ i 

p ft 

: 

2.  Acres  ia  Crop  Land 

^ i I 

• 

3.  Livestock  Units . , . , . . 

, 1 

4.  Acres  per  Livestock  Unit , , 

■■  * .‘  ■ 

4 ♦ 

5.  Total  Farm  Capital 

mm 

i : « » 

6.  Total  Assets , , 

: 

- 

7.  Total  Liabilities 

■■  i 

m « 

8.  NetV/orth 

• • 

9.  Debt  Ratio  . ....  

m-m 

10.  Gross  Income . , 

1 

1 - 

"11.  Total  Expenses 

.. 

\ . * * 

12.  Net  Farm  Income  (Accrual  Basis) 

i 

j 

• * 

13.  Labor  Earnings  (Cash  Statement) 

14.  Return  to  Capital  and  Family  Labor.  . . . 

15.  Expenses  per  $100  Gross  Income 

^ 1 

16.  Per  cent  Return  per  Dollar  Invested.  . . . 

< 

' Y. 

< 

17.  End  of  Year  Value  of  Mach,  and  Equip.  . . 

. 

18.  Annual  Depreciation 

19.  Livestock  Increases 

20,  Crop  Increases 

21.  Returns  for  $100  Feed  Fed 

22,  Household  and  Personal  Expenses 

4k 

o 
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INSTRUCTION;  Analysis  Distribution 
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Teaching  Topic--AnaIysis  Information 


Objective--To  introduce  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  have  members  compare 
their  figures  with  the  State*s  results 


Activities--!. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Hand  out  the  analysis  books 

Discuss  the  different  charts  of  the  books 

Discuss  the  different  enterprise  efficiency  ratings 

It  might  prove  fruitful  to  invite  and  recognize  the  members  of  the 

Farm  Business  Analysis  group  to  the  Annual  Parent-Son  meeting 

or  any  special  meeting.  ^ 


SECTIO^T  XIV 
Coordination 


A.  September  or  October --Selecting  class  members,  1 to  2 hours 

1.  Select  seven  prospective  enrollees  and  rank  to  vo-ag  instructors  prefer- 
erence. 

a.  Review  list  with  administrator 

b.  Review  list  with  other  parties  possibly  interested 

1.  Banker 

2 . Co  -op  m anage  r 

3.  County  agent  • 

4.  Creditors 

5.  Civic  club  officials 

2.  Visit  prospective  enrollees  and  wives  in  order  of  preference 

a.  Explain  general  objective  of  the  course 

b.  Explain  course  outline 

c.  Request  statement  of  interest  in  near  future 

d.  Stress  that  records  will  be  kept  confidenti£il 

3.  Discontinue  visits  when  class  quota  has  been  filled --probably  5 to  7 

4.  Make  note  of  accomplishments  of  on-farm  instruction 

B.  November  or  December--Become  acquainted  with  physical  aspects  of  farm  — 
4 to  6 hours  (day) 

1.  Becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  family. 

a.  Meet  wife 

b.  Meet  children 

c.  Learn  family  background 

2.  Knowing  the  farm  history 

a.  Virgin  condition 

b.  Past  management 

1.  Crops  grown,  fertilizer  used,  rotations,  etc. 

2.  Grazing  history 

c.  Ownership 
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3.  Knowing  the  farm  layout 

Size  of  pastures  and"ft6l^¥  " ~ 

b.  Shape  of  znap  of  pastures  and  fields 

4.  Knowing  the  capacity  and  condition  of  buildings  and  storage  facilities 

a.  Check  the  capacity  of  granaries 

b.  Check  the  capacity  of  silos 

c.  Check  condition  and  size  of  other  buildings 

5.  Knowing  the  farm  topography 

a.  Map  general  elevation  of  land 

1.  Show  creeks,  valleys,  gullies,  hills,  etc. 

6.  Make  notes  of  accomplishments  of  farm  visits 

C.  January--Check  inventories  and  figure  net  worth--2  to  3 hours  (evening) 

1.  Checking  inventories 

a.  Point  out  that  values  should  be  consistent,  but  conservative 

b.  But  as  soon  as  inventory  values  for  each  enterprise  have  been  entered 
and  added  into  the  book,  the  total  should  be  entered  in  the  appropriate 
column 

c.  Stress  that  an  inventory  as  of  January  1,  once  correctly  completed, 
will  never  change 

d.  Emphasize  the  need  for  numbers,  weights,  and  values  in  inventories 

2.  Check  expenses  and  receipts 

a.  Check  totals  for  accuracy  (farm  and  household) 

b.  Check  summary  of  monthjjhftage 

c.  Check  cash  balance  ^ 

3.  Make  notes  of  accomplishments  of  on-farm  instruction 

a.  Notes  of  accomplishments 

b.  Notes  of  approximate  worth  and  other  values  ^ 

D.  March--Check  accounts  and  records --2  to  3 hours  (evening) 

1.  Check  receipts  and  expenses 

a.  Check  farm  accounts 

b.  Check  household  accounts 

c.  Check  monthly  summary  of  E & E 

2.  Check  feed  records 

3.  Check  livestock  records 

4.  Note  accomplishments  of  visits 

E.  Summer-’-Mid- year  feed  check 

1.  Inventory  farm  grown  feeds  as  of  June  1.  (Another  date  may  be  used  if 
desired) 

2.  Have  feed  records  completed  to  same  date 

3.  Enter  totals  on  Crop  and  Feed  Check  sheet 

4.  Determine  the  amount  "available  for  feed"  in  appropriate  space 

5.  Add  up  the  various  feeds  to  livestock  in  the  account  book  as  of  the  same 
inventory  date. 

6. *^ Transfer  feed  totals  to  Crop  and  Feed  Check  sheet 

7.  Add  the  amount  fed  to  livestock  for  each  feed  and  compare  this  with  the 
amount  "available  for  feed.  " 

8.  Study  the  differences  between  figures  and  determine  where  errors  were 
most  likely 

9.  Make  appropriate  adjustments  in  proper  column  on  Crops  and  Feed  Check 
sheet  to  make  "total  fed"  balance  with  "available  for  feed" 

10.  Note  progress  and  accomplishments  of  farm  visits. 
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“Crop  ■^nd  Feed  Check"  Sheet 


1.  Suppose  Farmer  Young  filled  his  silo  last  fall  v/ith  corn  silage.  If  the  silo  is 

40  ft.  (depth  of  silo)  and  14  ft.  in  diazneter,  how  many  tons  of  silage  were  in  the  silo 
before  any  was  fed?  {Reference:  Last  page  of  Kansas  Farm  and  Household  Account 
Book.)  123.4  tons  of  silage  before  feedings  - 

(This  figure  is  NOT  entered  on  the  Crop  and  Feed  Check  sheet) 

116.6 

129»8 

246.4  divided  by  2 equals  123.4  tons 

2.  If  Mr.  Young  fed  30  head  of  beef  breeding  cows  40  pounds  of  silage  daily  for 
November  and  December,  how  many  tons  of  silage  should  he  inventory  January  1 
of  this  year  ? 

86.8 

86.8  equals  January  1 ton  of  silage  inventoried 


(This  figure  is  entered  on  the  Crop  and  Feed  Check  heet. ) 

Nov.  equals  30  6l  2440  73.2  divided  by  2 equals  36.6 

Dec.  equals  31  x40  x30  ^ 

61  2440  73,200 

3.  Approximately  how  many  feet  deep  should  the  silage  be  on  January  1 ? 

29  equals  feet  of  silage  as  of  January  1 

(This  figure  is  NOT  entered  on  the  Crop  and  Feed  Check  Sheet. ) 

4.  Make  the  following  entries  on  the  Crop  and  Feed  Check  sheet: 

a.  Beginning  inventory  of  tons  of  silage 

b.  Value  of  silage  at  $5  per  ton 

c.  Beported  tons  fed  to  beef  breeding  herd  if: 

1.  fed  40  pounds  daily 

2.  f ed  from  January  1 to  April  15 

3.  30  head  fed 

d.  Reported  tons  fed  to  feeder  cattle  if: 

1.  fed  30  pounds  daily 

2.  fed  from  January  1 to  April  15 

3.  15  head  fed 


123.4 

-36.6 

86.8 


1.  86.8  86.8 

^ 

2.  $434  434.0 

3.  63.0 

4.  23.6 


105 

40 

4200 

30 

126,000 


' divided  by  2 equals  63 


105  Jan  - 31 
30  Feb  - 28 
3150  Mar-  31 
15  Apr  - 15 
105 


15750 

31500 


47,250 

47.25  divided  by  2 equals  23.62 

5.  Make  the  correct  entries  on  the  Crop  and  Feed  Check  sheet  showing  that  hogs 
were  fed  500  bushels  of  corn(grain)  from  granary  "A"  and  that  the  feeder 
cattler  were  fed  5,000  bushel  of  corn  from  granary  "B 
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Because  this  is  a contiauiag  program « there  is  no  natural  break  between  Farm 
Business  Analysis  I and  Farm  Business  Analysis  II.  Part  of  this  year*s  program 
is  designed  for  analysis  interpretation.  In  addition,  income  tax  calculation  and 
depreciation  figuring  are  included. 

The  two  basic  sources  of  information  for  these  lesson  plans  included  material 
published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  Kansas  State  University  Extension 
Services. 

These  lesson  plans  are  for  use  in  group  meetings.  Individual  family  instruction 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  group  study.  . 


Teaching  Area  Included 

1.  The  Business  of  Farming  - Characteristics  and  Their  Implications  for 
Younger  Kansas  Farm  Operators. 

Z,  Farm  Business  Volume. 

3.  Controlling  Farm  Costs. 

4.  Reduce  Per  Unit  Costs. 

5.  Computing  Federal  Income  and  Self-Employment  Taxes. 

6.  Figuring  Depreciation  and  Investment  Credit. 

7.  Planning  Farm  Profits. 
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TEACHING  UNIT  I 

OBJECTIVE:  To  examine  the  important  characteristics  of  today's  farm  business 

and  see  >what  implications  they  hold  for  younger  farm  families. 

TEACHING  UNIT:  The  Business  of  Farming  - Characteristics  and  Their  lmplica« 

tiona  for  Younger  Kansas  Farm  Operators. 

A.  What  are  tho.six  characteristics  of  today's  farm  business? 

1.  Frequent  decisions  in  farming  tend  to  preserve  the  farm,  but  cause  farm- 
ers to  wear  many  "hats  . " 


a.  Factors  that  help  preserve  the  family  farm: 

(1)  Agricultural  production  dependent  on  the  uncertainties  of  weather. 

(2)  Work  is  biological  in  nature. 

(3)  Production  is  seasonal. 

(4)  Each  worker  must  exercise  constant  judgment. 

(5)  All  of  these  attributes  make  training  and  supervision  of  large 
numbers  of  hired  workers  quite  difficult  in  farming. 

(6)  Farming  activities  require  many  skills . 

b.  Two  important  implications  of  the  persistence  of  the  family  farm  are: 

(1)  Must  take  time  from  laboring  to  manage  the  business. 

(2)  Must  use  systematic  methods  in  making  decisions. 

2.  Increasingly  large  volume  of  business  is  required  for  satisfactory  income 

a.  Why  is  larger  volume  of  business  required? 

(1)  In  1945  - $2.01  of  gross  income  required  for  $1.00  of  net  income 
U.  S.  average. 

(2)  In  1960  - $3.26  gross  income  required  to  produce  $1.00  of  net 
income  - U.  S.  average. 

(3)  In  Kansas  in  I960  - $3.53  gross  income  required  for  $1.00  of  net 
income. 

(4)  Increased  volume  required  because  farm  prices  have  not  increasec 
as  much  as  other  prices. 

a.  From  1945-1960  prices  received  by  farmers  increased  15%" 
while  prices  farmers  pay  have  increaed  57%. 

b.  Cash  costs  per  unit  of  output  have  increased  because  of  the  in- 
creased reliance  on  purchased  inputs. 

3.  In  some  respects  farming  is  the  highest  investment  business. 

# 

a.  Why  is  a large  investment  required? 

(1 ) It  takes  $20.  00  in  assests  to  earn  $1 . 00  of  net  income . 

(2)  Therefore,  an  average  Kansas  farmer  must  use  around  $100,000 
in  resources  to  earn  $5,000.00. 

(3)  Slow  turnover  of  capital  requires  larger  investment. 
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4.  High  yield  and  price  uncertainty  favor  careful  planning. 

a.  Hoav  can  risk  be  reduced  when  planning  the  farm  business  ? 

(1)  Study  of  lo  ig-run  price  trends  and  yields. 

(2)  Include  crcp  and  livestock  cotnbi nations. 

(.1)  Keep  good  records  for  future  analysis. 

HAND  CUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  1 AND  DISCUSS 

HANDOUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO,  2 AND  DISCUSS 

% 

5.  Uapidly  changing  technology  challenges  farm  operators. 

4.  What  implications  seem  apparent  for  the  successful  farmer  of 
tomorrow  ? 

(1)  Keeping  up  on  farm  technology. 

(2)  Reliance  or.  cutside  specialist's  services. 

(3)  Specialization. 

6.  Income  differences  between  farmers  are  wider  than  you  think: 

a.  Why  are  there  sv;ch  wide  variations  in  incomes  from  farm  to  farm  ? 

(1)  Yearly  luck. 

(2)  Poor  price  relationships  in  specific  projects. 

(3)  Differences  in  management  ( This  is  the  big  item. ) 

(4)  Differences  in  resources. 

HANDOUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  3 AND  DISCUSS. 

REFERENCE:  This  Bnsinisss  of  Farming  - Six  Characteristics  and  their  Imp- 
lications for  Younger  Kansas  Farm  Operators 


o 
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Teaching  Reference  No.  I 


FARM  BUSINESS  RECORDS 

• ♦ • A CHORE  for  Uncle  Sam  ? ? ? 

* * * 

A VALUABLE  TOOL  for  You?  ?? 


The  difference  is  but  a little  time  and  a little  know»how  t ! You  have  no  choice 


as  to  whether  you  will  keep  a farm  business  record  ( it's  required  by  law. ) You 
DO  have  a choice  as  to  whether  you  will  keep  records  for  "Uncle"  or  for  your- 
self! You  have  a choice  between  a "chore"  and  a "valuable  business  tool  A 
GOOD  farm  business  record  has  three  important  uses : 


(1)  As  an  INDICATOR  OF  BUSINESS  SUCCESS 
Net  worths  - present,  past,  change 
Incomes  - present,  past,  change 
Returns  for  labor  and  investment,  etc. 


(2)  As  a SERVICE  TOOL 

Income  and  social  security  tax  reports 
Employee  wage  and  social  security  reports 
Credit  relations 

Landlord -tenant  and  partnership  settlements 
Estate  planning 
Determination  of  land  values 

(3)  As  a DIAGN03TIC  TOOL 

Sources  of  farm  income 
Sources  of  farm  profits  and  losses 
Weak  and  strong  parts  of  business 
Facts  for  important  decisions 


ALL  OF  THESE  BENEFITS  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  WITH  JUST  A LITTLE  MORE 
EFFORT  AND  KNOW-HOW.  SEE  BELOW; 


Tax  Reports 
"Cash"  Baais 

1.  Receipts 

2.  Expenses 

3.  Depreciation 

(a)  Buildings 

(b)  Machinery 

(c)  Livestock?  ? 


RECORDS  NEEDED 


Tax  Reports 
"Accrual"  Basis 

1.  Receipts 

2.  Expenses 

3.  Depreciation 

(a)  Buildings 

(b)  Machinery 


Tax  Reports 

Plus  Farm  Business  Analysis 

1.  Receipts  (with  weights  , price, etc.) 

2.  Expenses  (with  weights  , price, etc. ) 

3.  Depreciation 

(a)  Buildings 

(b)  Machinery 


4.  Inventories  4.  Inventories 


4.  Record  of  livestock 
purchased 


(a)  Livestock 
(b)  Grain,hay , . 5. 
Silage,  etc.  6. 

7. 


(a)  Grain, hay, etc 
Livestock  &*'Crop  production 
Payable  and  Receivables 
Net  worth  statement 


8,  Family  living  records 


Teaching  Reference  No.  I (Continued) 
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there’s  more  than  just  a little  truth  to  the  statement  that  it  "COSTS 
JUST  A LITTLE  MORE  TO  GO  FIRST  CLASS."  

Now,  here  are  a few  tips  to  improve  yo\jr  record  keeping: 

. Use  an  adequate  Farm  Account  Book 
. Develop  a habit  or  system  of  keeping  your  records 
Enter  cash  transactions  daily  or  weekly 
Enter  checks  as  written  or  at  least  once  a month 
. Run  your  business  through  your  bank 

Deposit  farm  receipts  in  your  bank  account 

Identify  all  items  on  deposit  slip  especially,  non-taxable  receipts 
such  as  borrowed  money,  gifts,  etc. 

Pay  farm  bills  by  check 

Check  bank  statement  with  account  book  each  month 
* In  making  entries  in  your  account  book,  always  show  names,  dates, 
quantities,  weights,  and  prices. 

. WRITE  IT  DOWN-YOUR  ACCOUNT  BOOK  DOESN'T  FORGET. 
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Teaching  Reference  No.  2 


Let's  Check  The 


USEFULNESS 


of  Your  Farm  and  Family  Records 


Check  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  the  follo>wing  questions  to 
evaluate  your  record  keeping  system 


I.  DO  YOUR  BUSINESS  RECORDS  GIVE  YOU  A COMPLETE  PICTURE  OF 

YOUR  PROGRESS?  CAN  YOU  FIND  AT  A GLANCE  YOUR  , 

^ - 

A. ,  Trend  in  net  farm  income? 

B.  Present  net  worth? 

C.  Trends  in  net  worth? 

D.  Net  return  for  YOUR  LABOR  AND  MANAGEMENT 

E«  Income  needs  for  family  living  debt 

repayment,  savings,  and  income  taxes? 

II.  DO  YOUR  BUSINESS  RECORDS  TELL  YOU  WHERE  YOU 

PRODUCED  THIS  NET  INCOME  ( OR  FAILED  TO  DO  SO  )? 

CAN  YOU  CONVENIENTLY  DETERMINE: 

A.  Sources  of  your  gross  income? 

B.  Which  projects  were  most  profitable? 

III.  DO  YOUR  BUSINESS  RECORDS  TELL  YOU  WHERE  YOU 

WERE  WEAK  OR  STRONG  RELATIVE  TO  THE  OTHER 

FARMERS?  WILL  THEY  TELL  YOU: 

A.  Whether  you  accomplished  more  or  less  work  than 
others  with  similar  labor? 

B.  Whether  your  yolume  of  businessCgz'Oss  income) 
was  adequate  ? (both  per  farm  and  per  man) 

C.  Whether  you  manage  a larger  or  smaller  business 
than  others  on  a per  farm  basis  (investment 
managed,  total  acres,  crop  acres,  etc.)? 

D.  Whether  your  machinery  efficiency  was  good  or 
poor  (machine  costs  per  crop  acre)? 

E.  Whether  your  machinery  investment  is  a possible 
problem  (investment  per  crop  acre)? 

F.  Whether  your  crop  yields  are  superior  or  below 
average  ? 

G.  Ho\y  your  gross  value  of  crops  per  crop  acre  com- 
pares with  others  and  with  your  per  acre  costs  ? 

H.  HoW  you  compare  with  others  in  livestock  efficiency 
(%  calf  and  lamb  crops;  milk  per  cow;  egg  sales  per 
hen;  pigs  per  litter;  weaning  wt.  per  calf;  etc, )? 
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Teaching  Reference  No  2,  ( Continued) 
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IV.  DO  YOUR  RECORDS  PROVIDE  THE  FACTS  NEEDED  FOR  IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS  DECISIONS?  DO  YOU  KEEP  AND  SUMMARIZE  RECORDS 
ADEQUATELY  TO  HELP  YOU; 

A.  Make  adequate  yield  estimates  to  determine  the  productive  Vpa  Nn 
value  of  land  you  rent  and  >vant  to  purchase  . 

B.  Determine  which  crops  to  increase  and  which  to  decrease  . 

C.  Estimate  from  machinery  cost  breakdown,  what  the  '‘addi- 
tional" cost  would  be  for  an  additional  acre  of  crop  land  . 

D.  Determine  whether  it  would  pay  you  to  increase  certain 
livestock  projects  and  elimate  others  . 

E.  Determine  whether  you  would  be  ahead  to  own  or  hire 
certain  harvest  jobs  . 

IN  SHORT,  DO  YOUR  RECORDS  PROVIDE  THE  NEEDED  FACTS 

ON  THE  ONE  BUSINESS  YOU  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT? 

V.  DO  YOUR  BUSINESS  RECORDS  ASSIST  ‘YOU  IN  GETTING  NEEDED 

CREDIT?  DO  THEY  HELP  PROVIDE  A BASIS  FOR  ADDITIONAL 

CREDIT  BY  SHOWING: 

A.  Your  increase  in  net  worth  . 

B.  Your  EXPERTNESS  at  the  program  you  seek  credit  for  . 

C.  How  additional  credit  would  permit  you  to  get  needed 
volume  of  business;  lower  costs;  expand  a profitable  pro- 
ject; etc.  : . 

D.  That  an  extension  of  a loan  is  justified  because  of  an  ab- 
normal year  (price,  yield,  etc.). 

THERE  ARE  OF  COURSE  MANY  OTHER  USES  FOR  BUSINESS  AND 

FAMILY  RECORDS.  SETTLEMENT  OF  PARTNERHIP  ACCOUNTS; 

INCOME  TAX  MANAGEMENT*  ESTATE  PLANNING,  AND  OTHER 

USES  ARE  OFTEN  IMPORTANT. 


Teaching  Beference  No.  3 
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YOUR  FARM  BUoINESJ COMPARED  TO  A BIG  PAIR  OF  SCIJSORo 

VOLUME 

OF 


n 


d 

YOUR  JOB  (AS  MANAGER)  is  to  keep  the  points  of  the  blades  as  far 

apart  as  possible 


a 

n 

d 

YOU  DO  THIS  by  (1)  Using  bigger  scissors  (greater  volume  of  business) 

(2)  Lo^wering  the  "cost"  blade  (reducing  cost  per  bu.  , ton, 

cwt,  etc. ) 

a.  Fixed  costs  are  important  (land  and  permanent  improv- 
ments  ) 

b.  Should  I buy  this  machine 

c.  Reducing  overhead 

d.  Buying  cheaper  (input  supplies) 

e.  Reducing  labor 

(3)  Raising  "return"  blade  (increasing  returns  per  acre,  litter, 

steer,  etc. ) 

a.  Improving  your  marketing 

b.  Increasing  yields 

c.  Choice  of  enterprise 

d.  Improving  feed  conversions 
A FARMER  MUST  TAKE  TIME  TO  MANAGE 


o 
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TEACHING  UNIT  II 

OBJECTIVE:  To  stimulate  farm  families  to  study  their  farm  records  analysis 

report  and  discover  ways  to  increase  their  farm  business  volume. 

TEACHING  TOPIC:  Farm  Business  Volume 

REFERENCE:  Your  Farm  Business  Volume  is  Important^ 

Extension  Service,  KSU,  MF-127,  Jan.  1964 

A.  How  is  net  farm  income  viewed  as  the  product'of  two  "dimensions"  in  farm 
business  ? 

First,  as  volume  of  output  or  production 

2.  Second,  as  the  earnings  per  unit 'of  product  produced 

B.  How  can  net  farm  income  be  figured? 

Net  Farm  ^ Volume  of  ^ Earnings  per 

Income  * Production  Unit  produced 

C.  How  can  net  farm  income  be  increased  ? 

1.  Improving  efficiency  per  unit  ' 

2.  Increasing  volume  of  business 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NQ  4 AND  DISCUSS 

D.  How  important  is  volume  of  business  ? 

Higher  earning  farms  have  larger  outputs  and  higher  gross  incomes 
2.  Larger  gross  income  farms  have  higher  net  income 

E.  Why  is  volume  more  important  todays? 

1.  1949-53  - Expenses  claimed  63^  out  of  every  dollar  of  gross  farm  income 
in  Kansas. 

2.  1957-61  - Expenses  claimed  73^  out  of  every  dollar  of  gross  farm  income 
in  Kansas. 

As  a result, 42%  more  gross  income  was  required  in  later  period  to  earn 
$1 . 00  of  net  income . 

F.  Why  is  an  increased  share  claimed  by  production  expenses  ? 

1.  First,  price  relationships  have  been  less  favorable  in  farming. 

2.  Second,  farmers  use  more  purchased  inputs  (fertilizer,  chemicals,  feed 
additives,  machinery,  etc.) 

G.  How  do  we  measure  volume  of  business^ 

1.  Inputs 

2.  Resources  used 

3.  Acres  operated 

4.  Investment  managed 

5.  Men  employed 

The  simplest  and  most  useful  "yardstick  " is 

6.  Gross  Farm  Income 


How  can  we  determine  gross  farm  income? 

Gross  Farm  - Total  Changes  in  Livestock 

Income  Sales  Inventories  Purchased 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  5 AND  DISCUSS 

How  can  farm  volume  of  business  be  increased? 

Make  more  effective  use  of  ’’limited"  resources: 

a.  land 

b.  labor 

c.  capital 

d.  management 

Since  capital  can  be  used  to  buy  or  hire  additional  land  or  labor,  capital  is 
normally  the  most  limiting  factor  except  for  management. 

How  can  volume  of  business  be  increased  when  capital  is  limited? 

1.  Borrowing  capital  (find  a partner  or  "backer") 

Disadvantages: 

(a)  Security  is  required 

(b)  Cannot  borrow  entire  cost  for  which  money  is  borrowed  unless 
additional  property  is  mortgaged. 

2.  Renting  land 

a.  Disadvantages: 

(1)  Security  of  tenure  ^ 

(2)  Pride  of  ownership 

(3)  Freedom  of  action 

b.  Limitations  on  renting  land: 

(1)  Competition  for  land 

(2)  Impossible  to  perform  operations  in  a timely  manner  in  some 
areas 

(3)  Large  investments  make  landlord-tenant  relations  much  more 
complicated 

3.  Do  or  hire  custom  work. 

4.  Use  fast  "capital  turnover"  livestock  programs.  When  one  cannot  rent 
or  borrow  enough  resources  from  others,  this  may  be  a help. 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  6 AND  DISCUSS 

How  can  volume  of  business  be  increased  when  land  is  limited? 

1.  Set  up  livestock  system  to  market  present  farm  production  of  feed  crops 


2.  Shift  from  grain  to  silage  or  hay  in  the  cropping  system  for  cattle  or  sheep 
programs  and  buy  additional  gr^in  needed. 

3.  Add  "expansible"  livestock  programs  (grain  consumers)  to  go  on  beyond 
feed  produced  on  the  farm. 

How  can  volume  of  business  be  increased  when  labor  is  limited? 

1.  Select  livestock  systems  to  "mesh"  with  crop  labor  demands. 

2.  Select  enterprises  that  can  be  economicj[,|..ly  mechanized  when  size  is  in- 

creased. 

3.  Select  livestock  systems  that  require  less  labor  per  unit  of  volume 

produced. 

4.  Expand  to  a "two  man"  unit. 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  7 AND  DISCUSS 
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Teaching  Reference  No.  4 

. . . BUSINESS  VOLUME  IS  IMPORTANT 

NET  FARM  ^ PROFIT  PER  UNIT  ^ NUMBER  OF  UNITS 

INCOME  " PRODUCED  ^ PRODUCED 

Hence  we  CAN  ixnprove  net  Incoxne  by; 

I 

(1)  IMPROVING  PROFIT  PER  UNIT 

OR 

(2)  INCREASING  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNITS 

J}c  sje  ;jc  9{e9!c9{(>!cj^»!c3ie9|c:;c9ic9ic9;c)^ 

Thus,  NUMBER  OF  UNITS  IS  IMPORTANT 
And  we  call  it  VOLUME  QpSIZE  OF  BUSINESS 

Now --HOW  DO  WE  MEASURE  VOLUME?  ? 

We  can  measurfe 

ACRES  Operated 
CROP  ACRES  farmed 
MEN  employed 

UNITS  OF  WORK  ( P M W U or  days 
work  ) estimated 
INVESTMENT  managed 
GROSS  INCOME  produced 
and 

MANY  OTHERS  - 


But--some  of  these  work  better  than  others.  Because  of  the  wide  differences 

in  farming  conditions  and  types,  those  that  measure  products  or  dollars  produced 
probably  work  best.  * ""  " 


o 
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Teaching  Reference  No.  5 

TAKE  A LOOK  AT  YOUR 
VOLUME 
OF  BUSINESS 

The  size  of  your  business  can  best  be  measured  by  estimating  your  "volume”  or 
gross  farm  income.  Your  probable  net  Income  can  be  estimated  from  this 
figure.  Simply  make  an  estimate  of  each  of  the  following: 

1.  Estimate  annual  livestock  sales 


Estimate  annual  crop  sales 


3.  Estimate  other  farm  income  ( custom 

work,  etc.)  i 

4.  TOTAL  FARM  RECEIPTS  (total  1,2,3) 


5.  Estimate  annual  livestock  purchases 


6.  ESTIMATED  GROSS  FARM  INCOME  ( Subtract 
5 from  4 ) 


You  now  have  a useful  estimate  of  your  volume  of  business. 
Now,  multiply  gross  farm  income  by  0. 15  and  0.  30 


__X  .15  = 

$ X . 30  = 


( lower  net  income  estimate) 

( higher  net  income  estimate) 


The  odds  are  that  your  average  atinjjal  net  income  will  fall  between  these  two 
figures  (good  year  more— poor  years  less).  H you  desire  a net  income  higher 

nan  this  range,  you  will  need  either  (1)  more  volume  of  business;  or  (2,)  well 
above  average  efficiency. 


Teaching  Reference  No.  6 
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YGUR 

INCREASE 


VOLUME 


OF 

BUSINESS 


If  capital  or  finances  presently  limit  yoi^r  volume  of  business,  you  might  want 
to  consider  high  turnover  enterprises.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
comparison,  there  is  a very  significant  difference  in  the  investment  required 
per  dollar  of  volume  in  different  enterprises. 


Situation  A.  - Specialized  Hog  Producer 

Investment  required  for  sow  and  two  litters 


Feed  for  first  litter  (sales  of  first  litter  are  being 

made  before  much  investment  is  required  for  second 
litter 

Average  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  per 
litter 

Investment  in  sow 

Largest  total  investment  during  year 


$161.00 

100. 00 
40.00 
$301.00 


Gross  income  produced 

( 7 pigs  X 2 litters  X 23#  X $15.  00)  $483.00 

Investment  capital  required  per  $1  of  gross  income 

($301  divided  by  $433)  / $1  gross 


Situation  B.  - Beef  and  cow  stocker  calf 


Investment  required  per  cow  and  calf* 


Pasture  rent  for  cow 
Cow 

Winter  feed  for  cow 

INVESTMENT 

Gross  income  per  cow 

(400#  calf  X 90%  calf  crop  X 25^ 


$ 25.00 
150.00 
30.  00 

PER  COW  $205.  00 


$ 90.  00 


Investment  capital  required  per  $1  of  gross  income 

($205  divided  by  $90)  $2.28  per  $1  gross 

* If  the  value  of  pasture  land  is  owned  also,  the  investment  per  $1  of  gross  income 
is  then  around  $7!  ! ! 

NOW — Make  your  own  estimates  for  alternative  enterprises  you  are  interested  in 


T caching  R efe rence  No . 7 

EVALUATING  BEiOUlCSS  yQl 
VCLUME  or  lUJIHEAl  fItiOUGII  LlVlffill 

(1 ) Capital  or  Fi nances 


a.  Can  you  obtain  adequate  credit? 

b.  Is  '‘risk”  an  important  consideration?  “ 

C.  Which  livestock  enterprises  fit  you  capital  and  risk  situation  ? 


(2 ) Labor  Supply 

a.  Do  you  have  surplus  labor  year  round? 

b.  Do  you  have  surplus  labor  available  only  in  certain  seasons  ? 

c.  Which  livestock  enterprises  best  fit  you  labor  supply  ? 


(3)  Pasture  Jupply 

a.  Do  you  have  large  amount  of  native  pasture  ayail a b^^^ 

b.  Is  it  of  relatively  high  or  low  quality  ? 

C-  Which  livestock  would  best  utilize  your* pasture' supply  ? 


Teachiiig  Reference  No.  7 ( continued) 


(4)  Wit^ter  Roughaic  Supply 

a.  Do  you  have  substantial  quantities  of  winter  roughage  to  utilize? 


b.  Is  it  of  high  or  low  quality  ? 

c.  Can  silage  be  substituted  for  grain  crops  ? , 

d.  Which  livestock  enterprises  best  fit  your  winter  roughage  supply  ? 


(5)  Buildings  and  Equipment 

a.  What  important  livestock  buildings  and  equipment  do  you  presently 
have  available  that  should  be  utilized  ? 


(00  not  include  buildings  that  are  obsolete  or  too  small  for  efficient 
si  zed  e nterp  ri  se . ) 

b.  Can  you  make  permanent  improvements  for  lives  tick  ente  rprises  ? 
(What  is  your  tenure  situation  ?) 

c.  Can  you  finance  permanent  improvements  ?__ 

d.  What  livestock  ente  rprises  do  these  answers  eliminate  ? 


(6)  Interests  and  Skills 

a.  Are  you  adapted  to  enterprises  requiring  careful  management  in 

feeding;,  disease  and  parasite  control , etc . 

b.  Are  you  skillful  at  buying  and  selling  and  following  market  trends  ? 

Do  your  interests  strongly  suggest  certain  enterprises  and  reject 
others? 


c. 


m 
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TEACHING  UNIT  III 

OBJECTIVE:  To  stimulate  farm  families  to  study  their  farm  records  analysis 

report  and  discover  >vays  to  control  farm  costs. 

TEACHING  TOPIC:  Controlling  Farm  Costs 

BEFEBENCE:  Co ntrolling  Farm  Go s ts , Extension  Service,  KSU,  Mf  131, 

March,  1964. 

A.  How  much  has  cost  of  producing  a dollar's  worth  of  product  increased  in 
Kansas  ? 


From  1949  to  1958,  cost  increased  $18  for  each  $100  of  sales. 

B.  What  is  the  definition  of  costs  ? 

Cost  is  the  value  of  resources  required  for  the  production  of  a particular 
product. 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  8 AND  DISCUSS 

C.  What  are  the  classifications  of  costs?  * 

1.  Fixed  costs: 

a.  Costs  that  occur  no  matter  how  much  is  produced  * 

b.  Costs  that  stem  from  those  resources  used  over  longer  periods  of 
time  than  that  under  consideration 

c.  Some  fixed  costs  and  their  cost  based  on  percent  of  new  cost  are: 
1.  Depreciation  • 7 to  14% 

Zjt  Interest  on  investment  - 3% 

3.  Property  taxes  - 1% 

4.  Insurance  and  housing  - 1% 

2.  Variable  costs: 

a.  Costs  that  are  associated  with  volume  of  production 

b.  Costs  that  stem  from  resources  which  provide  their  entire  service 
during  a single  production  process 

c.  Some  examples  of  variable  costs  are: 

1.  Fertilizer 

2 . Seed 

3.  Fuel 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  9 AND  DISGUio 


} 


5,  Capitskl  iiivestment 

6.  Personal  living  costs 


\ 

i . 


Teaching  Reference  No.  9 

# 


ARE  MY  HOGS  MAKING  ME  MONEY  ? 


- TEACHING  UNIT  IV 
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OBJECTIVE:  To  stimulate  farm  families  to  study  their  farm  record  analysis 

report  and  discover  ways  and  means  of  reducing  per  unit  costs. 

TEACHING  TOPIC:  Reduce  Per  Unit  Costs 

REFERENCE:  1.  Organize  Your  Farm  Business  to  Reduce  per  Unit  Costs, 

Extension  Service,  KSU,  MF-129*  Augustfl964 
2.  First  Annual  Report,  Kansas  Farm  Business  Analysis 
Program  1963,  State  Board  for  Vocational 
April, 1964. 

A.  How  much  does  the  average  net  farm  income  vary? 

1963  income  dliferences  among  36  family  farms  cooperators  in  the  1963 
Kansas  Farm  Businells  Ah^ysis  Program: 


Average  Gross  Farm  Income  $23, 094.  47  $10,681.87  $11,220.94 

Average  Farm  Expenses  11 , 915. 39  7,813. 42  12,110. 39 


Average  Net  Farm  Income  $11,179.08  $ 2,868.45  $ -889.45 

B.  Why  do  net  farm  incomes  vary? 

1.  Differences  in  how  the  business  is  managed 

2.  DiflerencesTin.  how-^t^^^^  ojrganiz.e4 

3.  Differences  in  how  the  business  is  operated 

C.  How  can  net  income  be  determined? 

Net  __  Volume  or  x Income 

Income  ■“  Number  of  Units  Per  Unit 

1.  Costs  per  dollar  of  gross  income  of  three  groups  in  problem  one  above: 
a.  $ . 53 
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D.  What  does  per  unit  cost  mean? 

Costs  per  bushel,  per  hundredweight,  per  head, or  per  ton 

E.  How  can  costs  per  unit  be  decreased? 

1.  Adjust  enterprises  to  efficient  size 

2.  Choose  enterprise  which  offers  comparative  advantage 

3.  Organize  business  for  ’’manageability"  advantage 

F.  How  does  size  of  enterprise  affect  costs  and  efficiency? 

Larger  enterprises  make  possible: 

1.  Better  use  of  labor 

2.  Better  use  of  equipment 

3.  Better  use  of  machinery 

4.  More  expert  management 

5.  More  efficient  buying 

6.  More  effective  marketing 

G.  What  diseconomies  are  associated  with  larger  enterprises? 

1.  Management  problems: 

a.  Some  farmers  can  effectively  manage  20  litters  of  hogs  per  year, 
but  are  unable  to  control  diseases  and  other  management  problems 

> when  they  attempt  expansion  to  100  litters. 

b.  Timeliness  of  operation  in  crop  production 

2.  High  cost  inputs  . . „ . . 

, 3,  ’’Lumpiness"  of  inputs 

\ 

Expand  milking  facilities  from  25  to  50  cows.  When  facilities  are 
completed,  50  cows  must  be  milked  for  maximum  efficiency. 

H.  What  factors  should  be  considered  when  choosing  an  enterprise  that  offers 
a comparative  advantage  ? ■ 

1.  Adapt  cropping  system  to  land  quality  i 

2.  Adapt  livestock  program  to  the  land  quality 

3.  Choose  compatible  livestock  and  cropping  programs 


o 
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4.  Purchase  supplies  that  offer  comparative  advantage: 


r 


a.  Cost  of  hauling  grain  50  miles  is  $.06  per  bushel  v^hile  cost 
hauling  hay  is  $4.00  peir^ton. 

b.  If  one  has  to  make  a choice  on  how  to  use  his  land  to  grow  feed  for 
fattening  cattle,  one  would  want  to  raise  roughage  and  buy 


RULECF  THUMB:  PLAN  TO  BUY  GRAIN,  BUT  NOT  ROUGHAGE 


5.  Location  with  respect  to  market  and  feed  supplies 


I.  How  can  a farm  business  be  organized  for  "manageability?" 


o 

UC 


1. 


Reduce  the  number  of  decisions: 
a.  Make  long-range  plans 


b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 


Anticipate  problems  and  plan  around  them 
Know  your  capacities  as  a manager 
Improve  skills  required  in  your  business 
Choose  enterprises  which  fit  your  interests 
Moderate  specialization 


\ 
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TEACHING  UNIT  V 

OBJECTIVE:  To  teach  fannllies  to  compute  and  file  Income  and  social  security 

taxes. 

TEACHING  TOPIC:  Computing  Federal  Income  and  Self-Employment  Taxes* 

REFERENCE:  1.  Farm  Management  I»  Minnesota  Farm  Business  Analysis 

2.  Farmers  Tax  Guide  - 1965 


A.  What  is  the  prupose  of  Schedule  F ( Form  1040)? 
lo  compute  net  farm  profit  for  incoirje  tax  purposes 

B.  Directions  for  completing  Schedule  F: 

1.  Complete  information  on  top  of  form 

2.  Enter  farm  sales  in  P/iRT  I directly  from  account  book 

3.  Enter  sales  of  purchased  livestock  and  other  items  pruchased  for  resale, 
if  any,  in  PART  II. 

4.  Enter  farm  expenses  in  PART  III  directly  from  account  book 

5.  Lis$  ^tems  from  the  depreciation  and  investm^ent  book  in  PART  V. 

Include : 

a.  Machinery  depreciated 

b.  Buildings  depreciated 

c.  Breeding  and  dairy  stock  depreciated 

*6.  Enter  totals  on  depreciation  schedule  ’ - — - - .........  „ 

7.  Enter  the  following  in  PART  IV: 

a.  Enter  total  of  PART  I ( Farm  Sales  ) 

b.  Enter  total  of  PART  II  ( Sales  of  Livestock  and  other  itemis 
purchased  for  resale  ) 

c.  Enter  Gross  Profit  or  Loss  by  adding  the  totals  of  a- and  b*above 

d.  Enter  total  of  PART  III  (Farm Expenses  ) 

e.  Enter  total  of  PART  V ( Depreciation  ) 

f.  Enter  o.ther  farm  deductions 

g.  Enter  total  of  all  deductions 

h.  Determine  net  farm  profit  by:  subtracting  item  3,  total  deduction, 
from  item  7,  gross  profit. 

8.  Complete  Schedule  F-1,  Form  1040,  Self-Employment  Tax,  by  reading 
and  following  instructions.' 
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C.  What  is  included  in  capital  gains  or  losses? 

1.  Dairy,  breeding^and  draft  livestock 

2.  Any  depreciable  property  sold  or  salvaged 

D.  How  are  capital  gains  different  from  regular  income? 

1.  Tax  is  paid  on  one-half  of  long  term  gain 

2.  Classes  as  other  income,  not  farm  income 

3.  Not  subject  to  social  security  tax 

E.  How  are  Capital  Gains  or  Dosses  determined? 

1.  Complete  Schedule  D (Form  1040) 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Complete  informatioiii  on  top  of  form 

Enter  sale  of  short-term  capital  gains  or  losses-  assets  held  not 
not  more  than  six  months 

Enter  sale  of  long-term  capital  gains  or  losses  - assets  held  more 
than  six  months 

Subtract  to  determine  net  gain  or  loss 
Transfer  net  gain  or  loss  to  Page  I of  Form  1040 


F.  Directions  for  completing  Form  1040; 

1.  Read  the  instructions  and  follow  them 

2.  Transfer  net  farm  profit  from  Schedule  F 

3.  Transfer  taxable  capital  gain  form  Schedule  D 

4.  Transfer  Self  - Employment  Tax  Irom  Schedule  *F-1 


TEACHING  UNIT  VI 


OBJECTIVE:  To  teach  young  farmers  to  figure  investment  credit  and  depre  - 

ciiltion. 

teaching  UNIT:  Figuring  Depreciation  and  Investment  Credit 
REFERENCE:  1.  Farmers  Tax  Guide  -1965 

2.  Doane*s  Agricultural  Reports 

A.  What  are  the  three  most  used  methods  of  figuring  depreciation? 

1 . Straight  line  method: 

a.  Cost  or  other  basis  minus  salvage  value  and  20%  additional  depre- 
ciation, ecjuals  depreciable  balance 

b.  Depreciable  balance  divided  by  years  of  life  equals  annual  depre- 
ciation. 

2.  Declining  balance  method: 

-r  , . ■ " . 

a.  Salvage  value  is  npt  deducted,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  for 
because  depreciation  allowance  must  stop  when  the  unrecovered 
cost  is  reduced  to  salvage  value.  If  additional  20fo  depreciation  is 
taken,  it  must  be  deducted  from  cost  to  get  depreciable  balaftce. 

b.  May  use  any  rate  not  to  exceed  twice  that  of  straight  line  depre- 

ciation; ^ 

, . ) -.Pxpppi'ty  must,  ha v^  us;eful  life  of  three  y©ars  or  more  which 

was  acquired  (purchased  new,  constructed,  reconstructed, or 
erected)  after  Dec,  31,  1953: 

(a)  Only  that  part  of  cost  of  property  which  is  attributable  to 
construction  or  reconstruction  after  Dec.  31,  1953,  may 

be  claimed. 

^(2)  Used  property  may  be  depreciated  a maximum  of  one  and  a 
times  ^that  of  straight  line  depreciation 

c.  Use  same  percentage  depreciation  rate  each'year  on  unrecovered 

cost.  ^ 

3.  Sum  of  the  years  digits  method: 

a.  Same  limitations  as  declining  balance  method 

b.  Subtract  savage  value  and  20%  additional  depreciation  from  cost  to 
get  depreciable  balance 


TEACHING  UNIT  VL 


OBJECTIVE:  To  teach  young  farmers  to  figure  investment  credit  and  depre  - 

ciation. 

TEACHING  UNIT:  Figuring  Depreciation  and  Investment  Credit 
REFERENCE;  1.  Farmers  Tax  Guide  - 1965 

i 

2.  Doane's  Agricultural  Reports 

t 

A.  What  are  the  three  most  used  methods  of  figuring  depreciation? 


1.  Straight  line  method: 


a.  Cost  or  other  basis  minus  salvage  value  and  20%  additional  depre- 
ciation! equals  depreciable  balance 

b.  Depreciable  balance  divided  by  years  of  life  equals  annual  depre- 
ciation. . 


2.  Declining  balance  method: 

a.  Salvage  value  is  notdeductedi  however,  it  must  be  allowed  for 
because  depreciation  allowance  must  stop  when  the  unrecovered 
cost  is  reduced  to  salvage  value.  If  additional  20%  depreciation  is 
taken,  it  must  be  deducted  from  cost  to  get  depreciable  balance. 

* m 

b.  May  use  any  rate  not  to  exceed  twice  that  of  straight  line  depre- 

ciation; 


(1)  Property  must  have  useful  life  of  three  years  or  more  which 
was  acquired  (purchased  new,  constructed,  reconstructed, or 
erected)  after  Dec.  31,  1953  : 

(a)  Only  that  part  of  cost  of  property  which  is  attributable  to 
construction  or  reconstruction  after  Dec.  31,  1953,  may 
be  claimed. 

(2)  Used  property  may  be  depreciated  a maximum  of  one  and  a 
half  times  that  of  straight  line  depreciation 

c.  Use  same  percentage  depreciation  rate  each  year  on  unrecovered 
cost. 


3.  Sum  of  the  years  digits  method: 

a.  Same  limitations  as  declining  balance  method 

b.  Subtract  salvage  value  and  20%  additional  depreciation  from  cost  to 
get  depreciable  balance 
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c.  To tal^^^ears  of  useful  life,  (ex.:  1,2,3,4,5,15) 

d.  First  year's  depreciation  would  be  5/15  Of  dep/eciable  balance, 
second  year  would  be  4/15,  third  year  would  be  3/15,  etc. 


HAND  OUT  REFERENCE  NO.  10  AND  DISCUSS 

B.  What  are  the  rules  governing  use  of  investment  credit? 

1.  Machinery  and  equipment  with  a useful  life  of  at  least  four  (4)  years. 

(not  livestock) 

2.  New  property  - cost  plus  basis  of  old  property 

3.  Useci  property  - only  additional  amount  expended 

4.  Four  to  five  years  of  life, 1/3  of  7%;  six  to  seven  years  of  life,  2/3  of 
7%;  8 or  more  years  of  life,  all  of  7%. 

5.  Cannot  be  subtracted  from  Social  Security 

6.  Cannot  be  used  on  permanent  buildings 

C.  What  are  the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  additional  20%  first  year  depre- 
ciation? 

1.  Optional 

2.  Must  be  purchased  new  or  used  ( no  livestock) 

3.  Includes  only  the  money  paid  out 

4.  Investment  credit,  regular  depreciation, and  slavage  are  not  deducted 
before  figuring  20%  of  cost. 

5.  Allowed  for  full  year,  even  if  purchased  in  last  month 

6.  Must  be  purchased  during  the  year  ( no  carryover  from  year  to  year) 

HANDOUT  REFERENCE  NO.  11  AND  DISCUSS 
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Teaching  Beference  No.  10 

♦ " ♦ 

\ 

FIGURING  DEPRECIATION  THREE  WAYS 

' ' \ 

PROBLEM;  Pi^chased  new  farm  truck  for  $2,700.00  on  Januar^  2,  1965. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  of  usetul  lif o , the  estimated!  salvage 
value  was  $160.00.  The  20%  additional  depreciation  and  in- 
^ vestment  credit  were  claimed.  Figure  the  depreciation  for  the 
next  ten  years  using  the  following  chart.  Also,  determine:  (1) 
20%  additional  depreciation,  and  (2)  investment  credit. 


ANNUAL.  DEPRECIATION 


• 

Year 

Straight 

Line 

Method 

Declining 

Balance 

Method 

Sum  of  the 
Years  Digits 
Method 

Is  t year 

^ 200.00 

432.00 

✓ 

^ 363.64 

2nd  year 

200.  00 

345.60 

327.27 

3rd  year 

200. 00 

276.48 

290.  90 

4th  year 

200. 00 

221.18 

a 

• 

254.54 

5th  year 

200. 00 

176.95 

218.18 

6th  year 

200. 00 

141.56 

• 

181.82 

7th  year 

200.  00 

113.25 

<AI'' 

145.45 

$th  year 

200. 00  ' 

% 

90.60 

109.  09 

9th  year 

200. 00 

72.47 

72.74 

10th  year 

200. 00 

57.98 

36.27 

oub  Totals 

$2. 000. 00 

$1,928. 07 

o 

o 

d 

o 

o 

• 

-w 

20%  ■ 

Add,  0epr. 

540. 00 

540. 00 

540.00 

Sal  vage 
Value 

160.00 

160. 00 

160. 00 

TOTALS 

$2,7000. 00 

$2,628.07 

$2,700. 00 

Unrecovered 
cost  at  end 

- 

of  10  years 

-0- 

$71.93 

-0- 
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TEACHING  UNIT  VII 

OBJECTIVE:  To  encourage  farm  families  to  plan  their  farm  business  for  maxi 

mum  efficiency  and  profitable  use  of.  resources. 

TEACHING  TOPIC:  Planning  Farm  Profits 

REFERENCE:  Planning  Farm  Profits,  Extension  Service,  KSU, 

C 319,  October,  196 3. 

Ap.  Why  is  continual  management  required  in  a farm  business? 

1.  Prices  for  items  bought  and  sold  continually  change 

2.  New  developments  in  production  technology 

3.  Government  programs  and  policies  frequently  change 

4.  Changes  in  weather,  insects  ,or  diseases  affect  production 

5.  The  desire  or  goals  of  the  family  changes  as  family  develops 

B.  How  can  a management  problem  of  lower  than  potential  profits  due  to 
change  in  prices  or  production  be  solved? 

1.  Determine  the  cause 

2.  Determine  the  nature 

3.  Determine  the  extent** 

4.  Determine  the  seriousness 

C.  Why  are  some  farms  more  profitable  than  others  ? 


1.  Difference  in  production  volume 

2.  Difference  in  production  efficiency 


3.  Difference  in  production  of  products  tha^  yield  the  best  return  in  the 
market 

D.  Based  on  the  above  answer,  what  three  types  of  questions  do  management 
really  have  to  answer? 

1.  What  to  produce 

2.  How  to  produce 

3.  How  much  to  produce 
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E.  What  management  adjustments  may  be  considered  when  solving  a problem 

dealing  with  farm  profit? 

1.  Present  combination  of  enterprises  left  unchanged,  with  improved 
production  efficiency. 

2.  Improved  combination  of  enterprises,  with  present  production  efficiency 
left -unchanged. 

3.  Improved  combination  of  enterprises,  with  improved  production 
efficiency. 


THE  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  FARM  RECORDS  IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
APPRAISAL  OF  A BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION. 


F. 


G. 


How  can  records  help  in  the  identification  of  management  problems? 

1.  By  measuring  income 

2.  By  measuring  business  size  , 

3.  By  measuring  production  efficiencies 

What  are  some  points  to  consider  when  identifying  management  choices  ? 
1.  Capital  involyed  and  financing 


2.  Market  opportunities 

3.  Change  in  cropping  system 

4.  Change  in  livestock  system 


5.  Storage  of  feed  and  supplies 

6.  Housing  and  equipment 

7.  Collecting  product 

8.  Grading 
9 Packaging 

10.  Transporting 

11.  Risk  bearing 

12.  Distributing  and  retailing 


I3.  Labor  involved 
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H.  How  can  choices  be  tested? 

1.  Actual  trial: 

a.  Expensive 

b.  Time  consuming 

2.  Trial  estimate  (budget).  Estimate  changes  that  will  occur  in  present 

profits  by  ; 

a.  Changes  in  farm  costs 

b.  Changes  in  production 

c.  Changes  in  production  requirements 

d.  Return  for  any  organization  of  resources 

I.  How  is  "budget**  defined? 

A budget  is  an  estimate  for  a specified  time  period,  of  the  changes  in  costs 

and  returns  which  may  result  for  a contemplated  change  in  resource  use. 

} 1 

J.  What  are  the  two  types  of  farm  budgets? 

1.  Complete  budget: 

a.  Used  when  extreme  changes  are  made 

b.  Used  when  net  income  figure  is  required 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  12  AND  DISCUSS 

2.  Partial  budget: 

a.  Used  for  most  management  problems 

b.  Shows  effect  on  net  income 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  13  AND  DISCUSS 

K.  How  can  a manager  decide  how  large  an  adjustment  is  possible  with  a given 
situation? 

HAND  OUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  14  AND  DISCUSS 

L.  How  can  common  problems  in  budgeting  be  eliminated? 

1.  Establish  clearly  what  budget  comparison  is  to  show 

2.  Determine  the  needed  information,  which  includes: 

a.  Resource  requirements  with  costs 

b.  Production  estimates  with  prices 

3.  Include  only  information  pertinent  to  the  problem 
HANDOUT  TEACHING  REFERENCE  NO.  15  AND  DISCUSS 
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Teaching  Reference  No.  IE 


COMPARATIVE  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 
( Complete  Budget  ) 


ITEM 


Receipts: 


Existing 

Plan 


Choice 

II 


Choice 

III 


Crop  Sales 
Livestock  Sales 
Miscellaneous  Income 


Total  Receipts 


Expenses: 

Feed  bought 
Hired  labor 
Fuel  and  oil 
Equipment  upkeep 
Trucking  & machine  hire 
Livestock  expense 
Seed  and  other  crop 
expense 

Building  upkeep 
Utilities 

Interest)  taxes  and 
insurance 
Depreciation 
Miscellaneous 

Total  Expenses 

Net  Farm  Income 
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Teaching  Reference  N6,  13 

PARTIAL  FARM  BUDGET 


The  estirmated  effect  on  annual  net  farm  income  from  ( som.e  proposed  change  ) 
Added  costs 

Reduced  Receipts  

Total  add^d  costs  and  reduced  receipts 
Added  receipts 

R edu c ed‘  Cdrsrts — — ^ 

¥ ' 

B.  Total  added  receipts  and  reduced  costs 
Estimated  effect  on  net  income  ( difference  between  A and  B ) 


Teaching  JReference  No.  14 


FAKM  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEM 

A typical  farmer  in  northwest  Kansas  has  land  devoted  to  native  pasture  and  a 
smal'L  cow  herd.  Let's  suppose  that  he  is  considering  replacing  the  cows  with 
a wintering  program.  How  many  calves  can  he  buy  to  replace  the  cows? 


Productive 

.Resources 

Those 

Previously 

Available 

1 . . 

but  Unused 

Thos<  Re- 
leased by 
thf 

Change 

Resources 
Required  per 
Calf 

Extent  of 

Possible 

Adjustment 

Capital  & Credit  $5  000.  00 

$5,000. 00 

$100.00 

100 

Labor 

810  hours  900 

12 

150 

Feed  silage 

SOT 

140T 

2T 

95 

Capital  and  labor  would  permit  him  to  handle  more  calves;  feed  is  the  most 
restrictive  resource  and  would  limit  him  to  95. 
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Teachiag  Kefe reace  No.  15 

CASE  EXAMPLE 


1.  This  farmer  handles  500  acres  of  crops  and  a 100  beef  cow  unit  , without 
hirjed_  heTp.  He  feels  that  he  is  fully  employed  and  perhaps  a little  over- 
worked at  times.  To  help  him  with  his  wo.rk  he  would  like  to  buy  a silo 
unloader  and  power  feeding  wagon.  Would  it  pay  him  to  make  this  invest- 
ment? 


2.  The  production  possibilities  he  visualizes  were  to  winter  75  additional  calves 
and  increase  their  weight  from  400  to  650^pouhds.  This  would  require  new  ■ 
capital,  for  equiprrient,  $4,000,  and  for  calves  $7,500  rriaking  a total  of 
‘$11,5000.  The  useful  life  of  the  equipment  was  estimated  at  ten  years  . 

The  additional  feed  requirement  of  the  calves  could  be  provided  by  reducing 
the  acres  diverted  to  soil  conserving  uses 


With  this  information, 
is  as  follow s : 


the  budgeting  procedure  for  analyzing  this  alternative 


ADDED  COSTS 

Prorated  $4,000  investment 


Depreciation  $400 

Interest  120 

Repairs  45 

Taxes  and  insurance  45 


Annual  Operating 
Interest  on  calves 
Protein 
Veterinary 

Farming  added  acreage 


$225 

4Q0 

75 

no 


REDUCED  RETURNS 

Calves  ,‘500 

Government  check  780 


Total  added  costs  and  reduced  returns  $9,700 

ADDED  RETURNS 

75  feeder  calves  $12,000 

REDUCED  COSTS 
none 

Total  added  returns  and  reduced  costs  $12,000 

Estimated  change  in  net  income 


$2,300 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


AU  vocational  agriculture  departments  in  Kansas  are  to  be  encouraged  to  organi2e 
and  use  an  advisory  committee  for  teacher  direction  and  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture in  the  community. 


The  use  of  an  advisory  council  is  one  of  the  most  effective  devices  fdr  imple- 
menting the  principle  "that  those  affected  by  a program  should  have  a part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  formulating  the  program.  " 

The  purposes  of  having  an  advisory  council  are; 

1.  To  involve  people  in  a process  of  interpreting  their  own  needs  and  stimulate 
them  to  action  in  helping  themselves. 

2.  To  develop  people  into  better  rural  leaders  through  a greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  a community  program  of  vocational  agriculture* 

3.  To  aid  people  in  the  community  in  becoming  better  informed  as  to  the  ob- 
jectives and  accomplishments  of  vocational  agriculture. 

4.  To  aid  the  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  bf  rendering  valuable  assistance 
in  the  development  and  promotion  of  the  total  program  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

The  following  are  reasons  why  school  administrators  have  found  an  agricultural 
advisory  council  to  be  beneficial. 

1.  It  aids  in  promoting  vocational  agriculture  in  the  community. 

2.  It  aids  in  determining  community  needs  . 

3.  It  aids  the  vocational  agriculture  department  in  performing  community 
services. 

4.  It  assists  in  solving  problems  too  large  for  the  instructor. 

5.  It  aids  in  locating  students  for  young  farmer  and  adult  classes. 

6.  It  helps  in  setting  up  a course  of  study  for  the  total  vocational  agriculture 
program. 

7.  It  may  help  in  keeping  the  school  administration  informed  along  agricultural 
lines. 

8.  It  is  helpful  when  arranging  social  and  recreational  activities  to  supplement 
the  classwork  in  teaching. 

9.  It  assists  in  planning  and  carrying  out  measures  to  improve  the  teaching  of 
all  phases  of  vocational  agriculture. 

10.  It  helps  to  provide  a continuous  agriculture  program  when  teachers  change. 

The  following  problems  seem  foremost  in  the  development  of  advisory  councils  in 
the  State: 

1.  To  inform  the  teacher  about  the  use  of  an  advisory  council. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  administration  with  a council  that  is  working. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  start  and  operate  a council. 

The  committee  believes  that  any  Kansas  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  could 
successfully  use  an  advisory  council  to  the  advantage  of  the  program.  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  presented  for  guidance  in  developing  an  advisory  council: 
Selecting  members: 

1.  Must  be  public  spirited  people. 

2.  Must  have  agricultural  education  programs  at  heart. 

3.  Must  be  willing  to  cooperate. 


4.  Must  bs  representative  of  the  people  of  the  community 

a.  Geographical  representation 

b.  Type  of  farming  or  business 

c.  Age 

d.  Status  in  farming 

e.  Beligious  and  political  membership 

f.  Membership  in  farm  or  civic  organization 

g.  Member  of  school  board 
Organizing  the  council: 

1.  Confer  >with  administrator 

2.  Secure  approval  from  school  board 

3.  Obtain  suggestions  from  teacher  trainers  or  supervisors 

4.  Decide  on  size  of  council 

a.  Will  depend  on  community 

b.  Suggested  size  of  council--5  to  10 

5.  Superintendent,  agriculture  instructor,  and  one  farmer  should  select 
council  members  for  three  year  terms 

6.  Have  agriculture  instructor  inform  members  of  appointments  with 
official  letter  from  the  school  board 

7.  Call  first  meeting 

a.  Explain  and  discuss  council 

b.  Elect  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary 

c.  Outline  duties  of  office 

d.  Adopt  a constitution 

e.  Set  meeting  dates 
Discuss  meeting  agenda 

g.  Secretary  writes  minutes  for  each  meeting 

h.  Channel  all  suggestions  of  advisory  committee  through  school  board 
and  administration 

Suggested  first  year  program  for  a council  to  consider: 

1.  Cur  vocational  agriculture  department,  high  school,  young  farmers  and 
adult  classes 

a.  How  many  people  is  it  reaching  ? 

b.  Who  in  the  community  should  be  served? 

c.  How  is  it  administered  ? 

2.  The  agricultural  situation  in  the  community 

a.  Where  do  we  now  stand? 

b.  Where  do  we  need  improvement? 

c.  What  community  projects  should  be  started  ? 

d.  What  are  the  needs  of  the  farm  people? 

3.  The  adult  educational  program  for  the  community 

a.  Adult  classes 

b.  Special  projects 

4.  The  young  farmer  educational  program  for  the  community 

a.  Young  farmer  classes 

b.  Special  programs  and  activities 

5.  The  high  school  program  for  farm  boys 

a.  Classes 

b.  Special  activities 
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6.  Using  all  agricultural  agencies  in  a coimxmnity 

a.  Avoid  duplicating  efforts 

b.  Maks  the  best  possible  use  of  all  agencies 

7.  The  Junior  Fair 

a.  Adult  help  needed 

b.  Making  it  educational 
Sub^  oxnxxiittees  for  an  advisory  council 

1.  Supervised  farming  ( 2 members  ) 

2.  Young  farmer  & adult  programs  ( 2 members  ) 

3.  Classroom  and  shop  ( 2 members) 

4.  Future  Farmers  of  America  ( 2 members  ) 


SECTION  XVII 
Es tablishment  of  Multi -Teacher  Departments 

Each  school  should  develop  a plan  to  better  educate  the  present  and  prospective 
men  working  in  agriculture  by  teachers  becoming  more  specialized  and  being  able  to 
to  offer  more  individual  inst-^uction.  One  way  this  could  be  accomplished  is  by 

multi-teacher  departments  meeting  the  needs  of  a total  vocational  agriculture  pro- 
gram. 

Nine  out  of  180  departments  in  Kansas  are  multi-teacher  departments.  Only  one 
percent  of  all  young  and  adult  farmers  in  Kansas  are  enrolled  in  out-of-school 
programs  as  of  1965. 

The  following  brief  schedule  might  be  followed  to  consider  or  emphasize  the  need  | 
for  a multi-teacher  department.  I 

1.  Determine  teacher  load 

a.  The  State  department  will  reimburse  for  an  additional  teacher  if  there 
are  50  or  more  day  school  boys  enrolled. 

b.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  40-45  day  school  boys  in  a 1 -2-1-1, 

(5  hours)  which  is  a full-time  load  for  one  teacher. 

2.  Show  the  need 

a.  Set  up  an  advisory  council  and  have  them  develop  a plan  if  there  is  a need 
for  an  additional  teacher.  They  should  consider  the  present  and  pros- 
pective enrollments  of  day  school  and  out-of-school  programs. 

b.  Have  the  State  coordinator  or  State  staff  apprise  the  school  administration 
of  the  need  for  a multi-teacher  department. 
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An  Action  Program  for  Industrial  Progress  in  Idaho,  Phase  II  of  a Survey  of  Idaho’s  Present  and  Future 
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POTENTIAL;  *INDUSTRIALIZATION;  *STATE  ACTION;  LABOR  FORCE;  INDUSTRY;  *RESOURCES 


work  on  the  project  concluded:  (1)  Idaho  wi ii  need  83,000  additional  non-agricuiturai  Jobs  by  1980 
the  Toss  of  Jobs  in  agriculture  and  to  meet  Job  demands  of  an  increasing  population,  (7)  Idaho  _ 
has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  for  Industrial  expansion,  and  (3)  The  people  favor  industrial  expansion 
if  it  does  not  destroy  the  state's  natural  scenic  beauty.  An  accelerated  rate  of  manufacturing  growth  to  meet 


Ear i ier 
to  offset 


lahnr  HemanH^  reniiires  an  increased  industrial  deveiooment  program.  A plan  for  such  a program  to  attract 


new  opportunities.  The  procedures  for  implementing  the  three  remaining  stages  are  diagramed 
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Earlier  work  on  the  project  developed  the  economic  background 
upon  which  this  summary^;  is  based.  Significant  conclusions 
from  the  earlier  work  inclose: 

Idaho  will  have  to  develop  nearly  83,000  new  jobs  by  1980 
to  match  projected  growth  in  population. 

Agricultural  employment  will  continue  to  decline  in  the  State. 
Thus,  manufacturing  and  other  commercial  activities  will 
need  to  offset  this  employment  loss  as  well  as  provide  for 
additional  employment  needs. 

Idaho  has  many  advantages  for  future  development  including 
labor  rates,  natural  resources,  land,  water,  utilities,  living 
conditions,  and  outstanding  scenic  areas.  Conversely,  trans- 

• portation  routes  and  rates,  technical  labor  and  management 
skills,  tax  rates,  and  markets  either  are  disadvantages  or 
offer  no  particular  advantage  toward  developing  Idaho’s 
industrial  potential. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  State  toward  industrial 
development  is  encouraging.  Most  people  sincerely  want 

• Idaho  to  progress.  Yet,  they  want  progress  to  be  planned 
in  such  a way  as  to  preserve  Idaho’s  natural  beauty.  This 
goal  can  be  achieved. 

To  provide  for  the  projected  increase  by  1980  of  66,800  in 
Idaho’s  working  age  population  will  actually  require  creation  of 
82,700  non-agricultural  jobs  by  the  end  of  that  period.  This 
number  is  needed  to  offset  the  anticipated  loss  of  15,900  agri- 
cultural jobs,  and  to  improve  the  position  of  the  State’s  citizens 
by  providing  higher  incomes  which  are  the  result  of  manufacturing 
employment. 

We  have  identified  as  an  attainable  goal  the  requirement  for 
18,200  new  manufacturing  jobs.  The  accomplishment  of  this  goal 
would  call  for  a 50%  increase  by  1980  over  the  1965  level  of 
manufacturing  employment  in  Idaho.  The  balance  of  the  need 
would  be  met  by  supporting  services  and  employment  growth 
in  such  industries  as  tourism,  recreation  and  government. 

The  solution  to  this  requirement  for  an  accelerated  rate  of 
manufacturing  growth  in  Idaho  is  an  increased  industrial  develop- 
ment program.  Such  a program  should  encompass  practical  steps 
tailored  to  consider  problems  confronting  the  state  and  directed 
toward  attainment  of  tangible  measurable  benefits. 
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THE  FIVE  MAJOR  STAGES  WHICH  CHARACTERIZE  A WELL 
ORGANIZED  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


STAGE  1 

EVALUATION  OF  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

Analyze  the  State  Economy 

Identify  disadvantages;  initiate  corrective  action 
Determine  what  the  State  has  to  offer  industry 
Compare  to  surrounding  regions  and  states 
Project  economic  factors 
Identify  major  problems 
Establish  Goals 

STAGE  2 

SELECTION  OF  TARGET  INDUSTRIES 

Establish  criteria  for  evaluating  industries 
Evaluate  potential  industries 
Select  target  industries 

STAGE  3 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  PROMOTION  OF  COMPANIES 

Identify  prospective  companies  from  target  industry  lists 
Prepare  industry-oriented  promotion  materials 
Refine  and  ^pand  promotional  activities 
Screen  and  rank  prospective  companies 
Develop  special  inducement  programs 
Establish  yearly  development  goals 
;;  Contact  prospective  companies 

STAGE  4 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  OF  PROSPECTS 

Determine  information  needs  of  prospects 
Coordinate  efforts  of  state  representatives 
Arrange  next  contact  with  prospects 
Arrange  subsequent  contacts 
Reclassify  prospects 


STAGE  5 

LOCATION  AND  EXPANSION  IMPLEMENTATION 


Conduct  final  meetings 

FOR  POSITIVE  ANSWERS: 

Provide  assistance  in  location 
Provide  follow -up  support 
FOR  NEGATIVE  ANSWERS: 

Determine  reasons;  initiate  corrective  actions 
File  and  maintain  records 
Contact  periodically 


STAGE  1 

EVALUATION  OF  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 

COMPLETED 

In  reviewing  what  Idaho  has  to  offer  as  a foundation  for  building 
a program  to  attract  industry,  the  following  factors  were 
considered: 

Utilities,  water,  land,  and  the  general  attitudes  of  State  and 
local  governments 

Size,  location,  and  accessibility  of  markets 
Transportation  costs  and  availability 
Living  conditions  and  services 
Labor  skills  and  rates 
State  and  local  taxes 
Mineral  resources 
Timber  resources 

This  evaluation  of  economic  resources  and  characteristics 
lead  to  the  profile  of  Idaho  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Labor  rates  are  presently  among  the  lowest  in  the  Pacific 
Mountain  Region,  a fact  which  should  make  Idaho  attractive 
to  businesses  with  a high  element  of  labor  in  product  cost. 


(2)  The  amount  of  skilled  labor  is  limited,  although  in  most 
areas  there  are  reasonably  abundant  numbers  of  people 
who  could  be  trained  for  semi-skilled  positions.  Businesses 
requiring  large  numbers  of  machinists,  electronic  techni- 
cians, and  similar  skills  would  probably  need  to  import 
employees. 

(3)  The  major  native  raw  materials  are  phosphate  rock,  silyer, 
zinc,  lead,  timber,  and  certain  rare  minerals.  Phosphate 
and  timber  offer  promise  for  the  immediate  broadening  of 
the  industrial  base  into  industries  using  these  resources. 
The  other  minerals  have  either  attained  a stable  position  or 
are  unknown  quantities  for  the  future. 

. (4)  Higher  transportation  costs  in  certain  commodities  are  a 
factor  to  be  dealt  with.  As  a corollary,  however,  there  are 
opportunities  to  use  transportation  staff  counsel  to  improve 
many  inequities  through  rate  adjustments. 

(5)  No  generalizations  are  possible  on  the  market  accessibility 
of  Idaho  products.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  successful 
marketing  into  distant  communities  '-and  each  requires  a 
separate  investigation. 

(6)  In  terms  of  taxes,  Idaho  appears  to  offer  no  advantage  and 
in  some  cases,  is  at  a competitive  disadvantage  relative 
to  other  states  in  the  region. 

(7)  Living  conditions  and  services  in  the  urban  areas  are  adequate. 

(8)  The  sum  total  of  Idaho's  outdoor  areas  (forests,  lakes, 
streams,  and  mountains)  presents  an  attractive  picture  for 
recreation  and  anoutstandingopportunity  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  tourist  industry. 

(9)  The  State  is  in  a favorable  position  in  terms  of  utility 
services  and  rates,  water  supply  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural uses,  and  land  availability;  and  various  government 
groups  are  said  to  be  receptive  to  the  need  for  stimulating 
employment  in  non-agricultural  enterprises. 

These  economic  and  directly  related  characteristics  provide 

the  basis  for  determining  which  industries  can  and  should 

locate  in  Idaho. 
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STAGE  2 

SELECTION  OF  TARGET  INDUSTRIES 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has  established 
418  classifications  of  manufacturing  industry;  These  are  the 
classifications  commonly  referred  to  as  the  four-digit  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  numbers.  A major  objective  of  this 
study  is  the  identification  of  those  specific  industrial  classifi- 
cations whose  needs  best  match  what  Idaho  has  to  offer.  Once 
identified,  these  industries  become  the  primary  targets  solicita- 
tion and  promotion. 

Each  of  the  industrial  classifications  were  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  screening  based  upon  market  demand,  employment 
growth,  labor  input,  and  raw  material  requirements.  This 
produced  175  industries  warranting  further  study.  The  process 
used  for  screening  the  remaining  list  of  possible  manufacturing 
industries  to  arrive  at  a target  list  for  Idaho  involved  application 
of  twelve  criteria  and  the  use  of  a four-step  refining  process. 
This  was  used  where  it  was  possible  and  the  criteria  were 
weighted  in  relative  importance. 

The  twelve  criteria  with  corresponding  desired  characteristics 
are  shown  on  the  next  chart. 

These  criteria  were  subjected  to  a four  step  evaluation  process 
as  follows.  Application  of  this  four  step  process  revealed  a list 
of  recommended  target  industries.  A review  of  target  industries 
is  presented  in  the  following  sections. 


EXPANSION  OPPORTUNITIES 


Meat  Slaughtering  Plants 
Poultry  Dressing  Plants 
Natural  and  Process  Cheese 
Dehydrated  Food  Products 
Frozen  Fruits  and  Vegetable 
Prepared  Animal  Feeds 
Beet  Sugar 

Sawmills  and  Planning  Mills 
Special  Product  Sawmills 
Millwork  Plants 
Veneer  and  Plywood  Plants 
Prefabricated  Wood  Products 
Wood  Preserving 


Wood  Products 

Paper  Mills,  Except  Binding 

Paperboard  Mills 

Corrugated  Shipping  Containers 

Inorganic  Cliemicals 

Fertilizers 

Plastics  Products 

Primary  Lead 

Primary  Zinc 

Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment 
Electronic  Components 
Truck  and  Bus  Bodies 
Trailer  Coaches 


NEW  OPPORTUNITIES* 

Mamfold  Business  Forms 


Meat  Processing  Plants 
Canned  Specialities 
Pickles,  Sauces,  Salad 
Dressing 

Cereal  Preparations 
Blended  & Prepared  Flour 
Tufted  Carpets  & Rugs 
Separate  Trousers 
Men*s  & Boys  Clothing 
Waterproof  Garments 
Curtains  & Draperies 
Wood  Furniture,  not 
upholstered 
Household  Furniture 
Wood  Office  Furniture 
Paper  Coating  & Glazing 
Pressed  & Molded  Pulp 
Goods 

Fiber  cans.  Tubes,  Drums, 
etc. 

Building  Paper  & Board 
Mills 

Industrial  Controls 
Aircraft  Equipment 
T ransportation  Equipment 
Mechanical  Measuring 
Devices 

Optical  Lenses  and 
Instruments 

Musical  Instruments  and 
Parts 

*New  in  the  sense 
industry  in  Idaho  for 


Industrial  Gases 

Rubber  Footwear 

Glass  Containers 

Porcelain  Electrical  Supplies 

Lime 

Abrasive  Products 
Mineral  Wool 
Nonclay  Refractories 
Nonmetal  Minerals 
Electrometallurgical  Products 
Primary  Aluminum 
Primary  Nonferrous  Metals 
Aluminum  Rolling  & Drawing 
Aluminum  Castings 
Nonferrous  Castings 
Nonferrous  Forging 
Primary  Metal  Industries 
Industrial  Trucks  & Tractors 
Food  Products  Machinery 
Woodworking  Machinery 
Electrical  Measuring 
Equipment 

Motorcycles,  Bicycles,  and 
Parts 

Games  & Toys 
Automatic  Temperature 
Controls 

Surgical  and  Medical 
Instruments 


that  less  than  25  employees  were  in  each 
the  third  quarter  of  1966. 


While  the  main  thrust  of  Idaho’s  industrial  development  program 
will  be  toward  attracting  and  accommodating  manufacturing 
industries,  there  are  other  growth  opportunities  which  should 
not  be  over  looked: 

(1)  The  tourism  and  recreation  industry  is  an  important  element 
of  the  state  economy  and  should  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future.  Idaho  has  the  natural  resources  to  provide  a wide 
array  of  recreational  activities  from  camping  to  hunting 
and  fishing  to  skiing.  To  assure  that  Idaho  shares  in  the 
recreational  market  growth  in  America,  requires  compre- 
hensive recreational  planning,  development  and  promotion 
on  a continuing  basis. 

(2)  Idaho  appears  to  have  an  advantageous  position  from  which  to 
attract  nuclear  related  research  and  industrial  facilities. 
With  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  a nearby  university, 
and  what  finally  appears  as  a growing  marketr  the  field 
appears  to  warrant  promotional  attention. 
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FOREWORD 


Vocational  Education  is  faced  with  the  challenge  of  improving  existing 
programs  and  developing  entirely  new  programs  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
of  high  quality  that  will  prepare  people  for  gainful  employment  and  upgrade 
those  who  need  it.  This  poses  three  questions : What  improvement  is  needed 

in  existing  programs?  What  new  programs  are  needed?  How  can  the  money 
appropriated  be  expended  most  effectively? 

These  questions  can  only  be  answered  adequately  by  obtaining  reliable  and 
,_valid  data  to  aid  in  decision  making.  This  type  'of  information  must  be  secured 
through  well  planned  research.  Research  is  already  being  conducted  in  the 

State,  but  not  all  of  the  critical  occupational  education  problems  are  being 
attacked . 

% 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate,  coordinate,  and  disseminate  occupational 
education  research  efforts  in  Michigan,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
funded  a Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

This  first  Annual  Report  summarizes  progress  of  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  (RCU)  toward  reaching  its  goals. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  to  stimu- 
late research  and  developmental  activities  within  the  State  which  will  improve 
existing  programs  of  vocational  education  and  develop  needed  new  programs  of 
vocational -technical  education j to  function  as  a coordinating  unit  for  occu- 
pational research  among  those  agencies  and  institutions  conducting  research 
and  developmental  activities;  and  to  disseminate  information  that  will  reduce 
the  time  lag  between  research  and  practice . 

The  broad  objectives  for  Research  Coordinating  Units  set  forth  in  the  First 
National  Meeting  of  Directors  of  RCU’s  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  July,  I965 
are : 

1.  Build  an  atmosphere  within  a state  that  commits  itself  to  research 
and  is  receptive  to  it  - especially  with  state  staff,  school  leaders, 
legislators . 

2.  Stimulate  projects,  ideas  and  understanding  of  research. 

3.  Provide  leadership  in  research  related  activities  ...  seminars, 
conferences . 

4.  Coordinate  state  education  research  efforts  in  state  agency  and  with 
other  state  government  and  professional  agencies  and  professions . 

5*  Serve  as  consultants  on  research  ideas  and  projects  that  forward 
vocational  education. 

6.  Disseminate  research  information  that  enables  others  to  utilize 
recent  research  findings. 

7*  Identify  research  training  needs  and  personnel. 

8.  Work  toward  the  identification  of  basic  issues  and  problems  needing 
research. 

I 

9*  Develop  long  range  plans  for  research. 

10.  Gather  or  assist  in  gathering  needed  data  for  a potentially  computer 
based  system  of  educational  information. 

11.  Work  closely  with  R & D Center  and  Project  and  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation personnel  in  coordination  of  total  research  effort. 

First  Year  Activities  to  Reach  Objectives; 

Operation  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  was  authorized  to  begin  June  1, 

1965,  under  a "letter  contract."  Contract  Number  OE-5-85-I34  was  received 
October  27,  I965,  clearing  announcement  of  the  Unit’s  existence  and  releasing 
the  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  Unit  Director  to  secure  office 
space,  equipment,  and  staff.  Everything  that  could  be  done  between  June  1 
and  October  27  was  done  in  terms  of  clearing  personnel  through  Civil  Service, 
locating  and  arranging  for  office  space  and  equipment,  forming  and  meeting 
with  an  advisory  committee  regarding  proposed  activities  and  the  like. 


Contacts  were  made  with  universities  and  local  districts.  Assistance  was  given 

i-n"-pr©f©>sadr-wTlH3l“n'g™and~re’SBaT'ch’“p'ropu's'adrs'^weTe”reTte^  — CO'irtggt s'  -w'e ffil'de — 

with  the  Se2?vices  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education^  with  key  persons  in 
other  divisions  of  the  Michigan  Depar'Imient  of  Education^  with  the  Michigan 
. • Employment  Security  Commission,  and  with  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  Conse- 
quently , progress  was  speeded  and  activities  were  begun  before  permanent  office 
space  was  ready  and  equipment  was  moved  in,  December  13.  Objectives  and  acti- 
vities toward  their  accomplishment  follow; 

1.  Build  an  atmosphere  within  the  state  that  commits  itself 

to  research  and  is  receptive  to  it  --  especially  with 

state  staff,  school  leaders,  legislators. 

a.  Operational  Policies  for  the  Vocational  Education 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  have  been  written  and 
approved  by  administrators  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  (See  Appendix  A) 

b.  A Vocational  Education  Research  Funds  Policy  listing 
priorities,  criteria  for  approving  projects,  items 
eligible  for  funding,  and  procedural  steps  for  fimding 
from  ancillary  and  state  funds  has  been  approved  and 
placed  on  file  in  the  USOE.  (See  Appendix  B) 

c.  A total  of  $220,544  from  the  State’s  Vocational  Education 
budget  was  allocated  to  research  and  development  in  I965 
and  $127,524  has  been  allocated  for  1966. 

d.  Requests  have  been  received  from  64  schools,  community 
colleges,  and  universities  for  research  and  development 
applications. 

2.  Stimulate  projects,  ideas  and  understanding  of  research. 

a.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  brochures  have  been  distributed 
to  administrators,  researchers,  and  other  key  people  in 
Michigan  to  introduce  the  RCU  and  offer  its  services. 

b.  Guidelines  for  writing  proposals  requesting  State  funds 
have  been  distributed. 

c.  A proposal  format  for  requesting  funds  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  has 
been  prepared  and  disseminated  with  the  Informal  Check  List 
for  Proposals. 

flow  chart  was  prepared  and  used  before  various  groups  to 
describe  purposes,  activities,  and  services  of  the  ECU.  In- 
cluded were  the  Michigan  Educational  Research  Coimcil, 

Research  Committee  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education, 
Vocational  Education  Advisory  Council,  RCU  Advisory  Committee, 
Vocational  Education  Division  Staff,  and  Trade  and  Industry  ' 

Teacher  Educators.  (See  Appendix  C) 

e.  A broadcast  over  WKAR  - MSU  describing  RCU  purposes  and  activities. 
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f.  Two  special  meetings  of  the  Vocational  Education  Division 

Staff  were  held.  One  to  infom  consiiltants  of  the  Michigan 
State  University  Research  and  Development  Program  and  the 
other  to  review  activities  of  the  RCU  and  promote  under- 
standing and  communication.  , 

3.  Provide  leadership  in  research  related  activities  ...  seminars, 
conferences. 

a.  A Research  Training  Workshop  will  be  held  October  25,  26, 
and  27,  at  Michigan  State  University  --  jointly  sponsored  ' 
by  RCU  and  MSU  College  of  Education. 

b.  Presentations  were  made  at: 

(1)  Annual  Conference  of  Michigan  Educational  Research 
Council. 

(2)  State  Conference  of  the  Michigan  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

(3)  State  Conference  for  Counselors. 

(4)  Workshops  for  Vocational  Directors. 

(5)  Michigan  State  University  Evaluation  Project. 

4.  Coordinate  state  education  research  efforts  in  the  State  agency 

and  with  other  State  government  and  professional  agencies  and 
professions.  - 

a.  Membership  on  State  Curriculum  Research  Committee. 

b.  Membership  on  Department  of  Education  Research  Committee. 

c.  Membership  on  State  Vocational -Technical  Education 
Curriculum  Committee. 

d.  Co-sponsored  state -wide  area  meetings  on  Michigan  Manpower 
Study  --  Battelle  Project  --  with  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission,  and  Michigan  Office  of  Economic 
Expansion. 

e.  Participated  in  Area  Vocational -Technical  Education 
Studies  meeting. 

f.  Provided  information  to  Governor's  office. 

g.  Utilized  RCU  Resource  Committee  of  representatives  from 
each  service  of  the  Vocational  Education  Division. 

5*  Serve  as  consultants  on  research  ideas  and  projects  that 
forward  vocational  education. 

a.  Project  proposal  review  panel  for  Cooperative  Research 
Projects . 
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b.  School  Holding  Power  Advisory  Committee  member. 


-Home' Economics  Wage-Earning  Study  Advisory  Committee  member. 

Helped  the  Agriculture  Service  write  a 4(c)  proposal. 

Office  and  field  conferences  with  persons  from  schools, 
community  colleges,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
intermediate  districts. 

f . Collected  information  from  other  states  regarding  iob  clusterq 
and  worked  with  Vocational-Technical  CurriLlvon  Jc^itSe! 

Identified  persons  assigned  research  responsibilities  in  K-12 
districts,  intermediate  districts,  and  community  colleges. 


c. 

d. 

e . 


g< 


6. 


7. 


8. 


a. 

b. 


Disseminate  research  infomation  that  enables  others  to  utilize 
recent  research  findings. 

Briefs  of  completed  research  have  been  prepared  and  disseminated. 

A library  of  available  research  reports  has  been  made  with  a 

card  cross  reference  index  which  is  available  to  the  Division  ' 
and  to  visitors. 

c.  beginning  cf  a research  library  of  such  references  as  thp 

educational  research  and  the  HANDBOOK  OF 

RESEMCH  ON  TEACHING  is  available  to  the  Division  staff  and 
visitors. 

d.  Lists  of  approved  projects  for  4(c)  funding  have  been  disseminated, 

e.  Research  reports  have  been  solicited  from  other  states  and  pro- 
vided  to  interested  persons. 

Infomation  from  those  states  where  work  is  being  done  on  iob 

Edu2ti’nn''r^  provided  to  the  Vocational-Technical 

Education  Curriculum  Committee  (also  reported  in  5f). 

Identify  research  training  needs  and  personnel. 

a.  Conducted  vocational  education  staffing  needs  survey. 

b.  Analyzed  University  Placement  Office  Summary  Reports. 

Work  toward  the  identification  of  basic  issues  and  problems 
needing  research. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Returns  are  being  received  from  a survey  of  research  and 
development  needs  in  vocational-technical  education. 

The  ECU  Advisory  Committee  and  the  ECU  Eesource  Committee 
are  helping  with  the  survey  and  will  use  results  to 
establish  priorities  for  projects  to  be  conducted. 

l^een  encouraged  through  the 
Mmual  of  Application  for  Vocational-Technical  Program"  to 
submit  proposals  for  R & D projects  needed. 
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a.  Long  range  plans  are  expected  to  be  centered  on  the 
diffusion  study  which  will  identify  innovative  schools 
receptive  to  conducting  pilot  and  demonstration  projects 
identified  from  the  R & D Needs  Study. 

b.  Consultation  has  been  done  with  directors  of  the  annual 
school  census  to  include  items  that  will  provide  job 
performance  information  on  l6-21  year  olds. 

c.  Work  is  being  done  to  improve  state -wide  follow-up 
study  information. 

10.  Gather  or  assist  in  gathering  needed  data  for  a computer 

based  system  of  educational  information. 

a.  Member  of  VEIS  Committee  of  the  Division  working  on 
equipment  inventory  by  use  of  data  processing  and 
watching  developm.ent  of  Seven-State  VEIS  Project. 

(Vocational  Education  Information  System) 

b.  Cooperating  in  collection  of  information  for  the 
USOE  Educational  Research  Information  Center  (ERIC). 

11.  Work  closely  with  R & D Center  and  Project  and  U.  S.  Office 

of  Education  personnel  in  coordination  of  total  research 

effort. 

a.  Research  reports  have  been  collected  for  inclusion  in 
ERIC^  the  Educational  Research  Information  Center  for 
information  storage  and  retrieval. 

b.  Close  coordination  is  maintained  with  the  R & D Program 
at  Michigan  State  University  by  having  their  director  as 
a member  of  the  RCU  Advisory  Committee  and  by  serving  in 
an  advisory  capacity  on  their  projects.  A jointly  sponsored 
conference  of  the  R & D Program  and  the  RCU  including 
approximately  seventy -five  persons  was  held  June  3,  1966. 

Setting; 

The  RCU  is  located  in  Room  1004  of  the  Bauch  Building  at  II5  West  Allegan 
Street, ^ Lansing,  Michigan,  as  a part  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Michigan  Department  of  Education.  Administratively,  the  RCU  is 
responsible  to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Program  Development  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Coordination  of  unit  activities  with 
the  Bureau  of  Planning  and  Research  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  assured  by  the  Bureau  Chief  serving  as  chairman  of  the  RCU 
Advisory  Committee.  Coordination  with  various  research  agencies  and  groups 
in  the  State  is  described  under  "First  Year  Activities  to  Reach  Objectives" 
above.  Communication  with  RCU’s  in  other  states  is  accomplished  through  exchange 
o reports,  brochures,  and  other  information  including  direct  correspondence 
plus  attendance  at  regional  and  national  seminars. 
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The  RCU  staff  sees  the  role  of  the  Unit  as  one  of  serving  the  Vocational  Division, 
teacher  education  institutions,  and  local  educational  agencies  served  by  the 
Division  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  challenge  given  to  vocational 
education  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963.  Namely,  to  maintain,  extend 
and  improve  existing  programs,  to  develop  new  programs  in  vocational  education 
and  to  provide  part-time  employment  for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such 
employment  to  continue  their  vocational  training  on  a full-time  basis,  so  that 
persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  of  the  State  will  have  ready  access  to 
vocational  training  or  re -training  which  is  of  high  quality  which  is  realistic 
in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  and 
which  is  suited  to  their  needs,  interest  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such 
training.  This  includes  persons  attending  high  school,  persons  who  have  com- 
pleted or  left  high  school,  and  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in 
preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market,  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  who  need  training  or  re -training  to  achieve  stability  or 
advancement  in  employment,  and  persons  who  have  academic,  socio-economic  and 
other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  ' 
education  program. 


The  Unit  is  guided  in  its  efforts  by  an  advisory  committee  and  by  the  RCU 
Resource  Committee.  The  advisory  committee  membership  is  shown  in  Appendix  D. 
The  RCU  Resource  Committee  consists  of  a representative  from  each  of  the 
services  of  the  Division  with  membership  as  follows; 


Agriculture 

Business 

Home  Economics 

Trade  & Industrial 

Manpower 


Edwin  St.  John  (later  replaced  by  R.  Karelse) 

Earl  Halvas 

Barbara  Gay lor 

Arthur  Hansen 

William  Pierce' 


The  RCU  Resource  Committee  is  used  in  many  ways.  The  Unit  seeks  advice  from 
the  respective  service  on  matters  pertaining  to  that  particular  service. 

For  example,  the  committee  was  used  to  identify  items  that  should  be  included 
in  the  research  and  development  needs  survey.  Committee  members  are  asked  to 
review  research  and  develop  projects  which  fall  in  their  particular  occupational 
area. 
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APPENDIX  A 


OPERATIONAL  POLICIES  FOR  nME  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
Purpose; 


The  purpose  of  the  Michigan  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is 
Stratl^jfand  education  research;  training;  and  experimental,  demon- 

rasu^^rt^th  these  activities;  and  dis'seminate 

anri^ainlng  ^^ucational  agencies  engaged  in  occupational  education 


Activities; 

1.  Stimulate  and  encourage  occupational  education  research  and 
developmental  activities  in  the  State  Department,  local 
school  districts,  colleges  and  universities,  and  other 
appropriate  agencies  and  organizations. 


2.  Coordinate  occupational  research  activities  conducted 
within  the  State  with  the  agencies  listed  above  and 
further  coordinate  such  research  activities  with  those 
being  conducted  outside  the  State. 

3.  Disseminate  information  on  the  results  and  application  of 
occupational  education  research. 

Stimulate  activities  which  will  result  in  increased 
interest  and  improved  competence  in  research  such  as 
encouraging  pre -service  and  in-service  training  of 
occupational  researchers. 

5*  Participate  in  the  review,  monitoring  or  conduct  as 
appropriate  of ^ occupational  research  and  development 
projects  supported  by  Federal,  State,  local,  or 
private  organization  funds. 

6.  Identify  and  maintain  an  inventory  of  available  occupa- 
tional  research  and  development  resources  in  light  of 
anticipated  needs  and  programs  within  Michigan. 

7.  Cooperate  with  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission 
in  the  dissemination  of  available  data  on  emp.lo.yment 
opportunities,  emerging  occupational  trends,  and  future 
job  projections  as  a basis  for  planning  vocational 
programs,  curricula,  and  facilities  within  the  State. 

consultative  services  to  educational  agencies  arid 
State  Department  personnel  relative  to  the  design  and 
conduct  of  vocational  education  research. 


9.  Identify ^ issues  and  problems  relating  to  the  nature  and  place 
o vocational  education  in  the  Michigan  school  system  and 
e emine  the  contributions  which  occupational  research  and 
development  can  make  in  resolving  them. 


-10,- 


-A-s.s4-s4-i-nHjhe-d-eT'e±opmB'n  progfM"  oT ' evalua 

tion  of  vocational-technical  education  in  Michigan. 


Staff  Relationships; 

^e  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  housed. in  the  Vocational  Division  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

Administratively  the  RCU  is  responsible  to  the  Supervisor  of  the  Program  Develop- 

Division  of  Vocational  Education.  The  unit  director  has  the 
title  Vocational  Education  Research  Coordinator.”  Assistants  have  the  title, 
Vocational  Education  Research  Consultant." 

^ctionally,  the  RCU  operates  under  established  policies  of  the  Civil  Service 
Co^ission  and  the  Department  Policy  Guide  which  specify  personnel  polici^ 
nd  procedures.  Travel  regulations  and  all  other  State  and  Federal  policies 

regulations,  and  procedures  governing  Services  and  personnel  of  the  Division' 
apply  to  the  Unit. 

airector  Is  a member  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  Research 
Committee  and  serves  as  a liaison  person  with  the  Research  and  Educational 
Planning  Bureau  of  the  Department.  To  aid  further  coordinating  effort,  the 

Planning  Bureau,  the  General  Education  Bureau  the 
Higher  Education  Bureau,  and  the  Administrative  Services  Bureau  will  each  be 
represented  by  an  advisory  person  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  Division  and  the  respective  Bureau. 

Unit  exercises  a staff  function  and  as  such  provides  assistance  to  all 

re^arch  ° Vocational  Education  Division  relative  to  vocational  education 

b^thr!^*  simulation  of  research  and  developmental  activities 

by  the  various  Services  and  rendering  service  to  them  on  project  design, 

instrument  preparation,  and  project  proposal  writing;  advising  on  data  collec- 
on,  analysis,  and  summarization;  and  promoting  demonstration  and  pilot 

resea^h  education  to  further  try-out  findings  from 

research  and  to  encourage  adoption  of  worthwhile  innovations. 

Advisory  Committee;  • 

0 

The  RCU  utilizes  an  advisory  committee  for  advice  on  such  overall  matters  as 
policy  regarding  use  of  State  iMnds  for  vocational  research,  identificatL^ 

research  and  training  needs,  experimental;  demon- 
strational,  and  pilot  programs  that  should  be  stimulated  and  other  pertinent 
V®®  concerning  operation  of  the  Unit.  Members  are  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  a term  of  onryear. 

Relationships  bo  Local  Educational  Agencies: 

A major  function  of  the  RCU  is  its  service  to  local  educational  agencies.  It 

for\ncat^’^°^  Pyvide  the  following  stimulatory  and  coordinatlve  services 
for  vocational-technical  education  programs: 

1.  Aid^in  identifying  needs  for  research  and  developmental 
activities  utilizing  the  advice  of  research  and  program 
specialists. 


2. 


Provide  information  on  the  sources  of  funds  for  research 
and  development  projects. 


3.  Disseminate  available  data  on  employment  opportunities, 
trends,  and  projections. 

4.  Maintain  an  inventory  of  occupational  research  and  disseminate 
findings. 

5.  Provide  help  in  project  design,  instrument  preparation  and 
clearing  with  the  U.  S.  Budget  Office,  proposal  writing,  and 
give  advice  on  collection,  analysis,  and  simimarization  of  data. 

6.  Provide  a review  panel  for  consideration  of  project  proposals 
and  assist  with  letters  of  endorsement  and  approval. 

T»  Assist  in  establishment  of  demonstrational  and  pilot  programs 
of  vocational-technical  education. 

8.  Conduct  conferences  and  workshops  to  provide  training  in 
research  competency. 

9.  Assist  in  evaluation  of  local  programs  of  vocational  education 
and  provide  consultant  help  requested. 


Approved  by: 


\ 


Supervisor,  Program  Development,  Vocational  Education  Date 


State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  Date 


Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Date 


APPENDIX  B 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  FUNDS  POLICY 


The  industrial  world  has  long  recognized  the  wisdom  of  committing  a portion  of 
its  total  budget  to  research  and  development.  The  educational  world  has  come  -■ 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  too. 

The  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Education  pro- 
poses a commitment  of  vocational-technical  research  and  developmental  activities 
for  next  year  and  succeeding  years  sufficient  to  meet  identified  needs. 

Proposals  for  research  and  developmental  projects  will  be  carefully  screened 
by  a review  panel  and  by  staff  members  of  the  Division  using, as  guid^elines 
criteria  established  with  the  help  of  an  advisory  committee.  Approval  will 
be  granted  for  those  kinds  of  projects  that  have  been  identified  by  the 
Division  and  its  advisory  groups  as  being  vitally  needed  for  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  vocational-technical  education  in  the  State. 

The  following  stipulations  will  be  applied  and  modifications  will  be  made  in 
succeeding  years  as  necessary: 

1.  First  priority  will  be  given  to  funding  area  vocational-technical 
studies  with  the  goal  of  covering  the  remaining  counties  in  the 
State  with  such  studies. 

2.  Colleges  and  universities  will  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  funds 
under  Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  on 
all  projects  that  could  qualify. 

3»  A minimum  reimbursement  rate  of  50^  will  be  used  to  fund  approved 
projects.  The  possibility  of  increasing  this  rate  will  be  dependent 
upon  increased  State  funds  for  research. 

4.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  developmental  projects  such  as  pilot 
and  demonstrational  programs  especially  in  local  districts  and 
community  colleges. 

5.  Eligible  items  for  reimbursement  will  be: 

a.  Project  director's  salary  and  travel. 

b.  Salary  of  instructional  staff  for  portion  assigned  to  the  project. 

c.  Salary  of  clerical  staff  for  portion  assigned  to  the  project. 

d.  Supplies  and  materials. 

e.  Duplicating  and  printing  costs. 

f.  Consultant  help. 

g.  Salary  of  personnel  in  cooperating  or  clinical  schools  seizing 
as  a laboratory  for  research  projects  conducted  by  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions  for  the  portion  of  their  -lime  assigned  *to 
the  project. 

6.  Procedures  for  processing  proposals: 

a.  Proposals  will  be  accepted  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

b.  Proposals  will  be  reviewed  when  received  and  ranked  in  order 

of  priority  by  February  1 of  each  year  for  funds  to  be  allocated 
from  the  following  fiscal  year's  allotment. 
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-e—A^re-spun-s'e-wm^b'^^  ' wrEhin  1""f ew  days . 

(1)  A card  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  proposal  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail  giving  a tentative  schedule  of 
action  to  be  taken. 

(2)  Each  proposal  will  be  given  a quick  review  by  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  staff  to  determine  completeness 
of  information.  If  further  information  is  needed  or  if 
the  proposal  is  obviously  ineligible^  a letter  will  be 
written  immediately. 

d.  Criteria  for  approving  projects  will  be  established.  Proposals 
will  be  approved  on  a priority  basis  and  ranked  so  that  projects 
falling  on  the  cut-off"  line  can  be  quickly  shifted  if  an 
approved,  one  fails  to  materialize. 

Tentative  criteria: 

(1)  The  scope  of  the  project  in  terms  of  state-wide 
significance. 

(2)  Need  for  project  in  terms  of  research  and  develop- 
mental needs  identified  by  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  and  its  advisory  groups. 

(3)  Competency  of  principal  investigator  or  project 
director  and  staff. 


(4)  Design  and  procedures. 

(5)  Facilities. 
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APPEM)IX  D 

Michigan  Dcpai’iniGn't  of  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT 
Advisory  Committee 


Norman  Barcus,  Director 
Research  and  Statistics  Division 
Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission 
7310  Wood-ward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Dr.  Lawrence  Boro sage 
Dept,  of  Secondary  Education 
and  Curriculum 
305  Erickson  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

Dr.  Frank  Estvan 
College  of  Education 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Louis  Ferman 
Institute  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Relations 
Research  Division 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dr. ^Peter  G.  Haines,  Chairman 
Business  8s  Distributive  Teacher 
Education 
316  Erickson  Hall 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

Gordon  Johnson 

Administrative  Assistant 

School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 

Western  Michigan  University 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Dr.  Robert  S.  Lankton 

Divisional  Director  for  Educational 

Research 

Detroit  Public  Schools 
5057  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  48202 

Harold  Matthews,  Dean 
Vocational -Technical  Education 
Jackson  Community  College 
512  Wildwood 
Jackson,  Michigan 

Ralph  Wenrich,  Director 
Vocational  Teacher  Education 
School  of  Education 
4l06  University  High  School 
University  of  Michigan 
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Supervisor  of  Program  Development  Section 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Charles  L.  Langdon 
Vocational  Education  Research 
Coordinator 

Advisory  Committee  Secretary 
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Foreword 

IVIeanwhile^  back  in  the  kitchen  is  another  person.  She 
does  not  work.  Life  requires  of  her  merely  that  she  cook, 
launder,  and  dust,  shop,  diaper,  and  scrub.  She  manages 
an  establishment  of  more  or  less  unruly  personnel,  only  one 
of  whom  did  she  interview  prior  to  accepting.  She  is  pur- 
chasing agent,  finance  officer,  processor  of  raw  materials,  and 
public  relations  counsel.  But  she  is  called  “just  a housewife.” 
It  is  currently  fashionable  to  mull  over  the  role  of  the 
woman;  to  try  to  reconcile  her  biological  nature  with  social 
freedom;  to  analyze  her  strengths  and  man’s  weaknesses;  and 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  her  discontent  via  whatever 
means  can  be  imagined— more  education,  less  education, 
psycho-therapy,  a new  type  childhood  for  girls.  How  a woman 
interprets  her  work  reflects  how  she  defines  herself  as  a 
woman  within  the  limits  of  social  boundaries. 

from  an  essay  on  “The  Meanings  of  Work” 
by  Sidney  J.  Levy 
published  by  the 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education 
for  Adults 
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Preface 

On  September  6-8,  1962,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
with  assistance  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  sponsored  a -^conference  _ on  the 
Continuing  Education  of  Women  at  Itasca  State  Park,  Minnesota. 
This  pubiicati^  is  a report  of  that  conference. 

Plans  lor ' the  Itas^  Conference  were  developed  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Council’s  Commission  on  the  Education  of  Women, 
the  members  of  which  rendered  a distinguished  national  service 
through  their  combined  and  unstinting  efforts  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  serious  need  for  more  educated  women  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  period  of  its  work,  1960-62,  the 
commission  was  guided  by  the  beliefs  stated  in  its  policy  statement 
of  April  1960,  The  Span  of  a Woman’s  Life  and  Learning,  one 
of  the  most  widely  distributed  statements  ever  published  by  the 
Council. 

Special  acknowledgment  for  the  success  of  the  Itasca  Con- 
ference should  go  to  the  Conference  Steering  Committee— Grace 
M.  Henderson,  chairman,  Margaret  Culkin  Banning,  Oliver  C. 
Carmichael,  Catherine  B.  Cleary,  Charles  S.  Davis,  Lois  D.  Irish, 
’ Paul  A.  Miller,  and  Catherine  J.  Robbins-and  to  the  conference 
staff  so  ably  headed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Cless.  The  Council  is 
also  grateful  to  the’University  of  Minnesota  as  the  host  institution, 
the  staff  of  the  remarkable  facilities  at  Itasca  State  Park,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  whose  financial  assistance 
made  th?  conference  possible. 

Editorial  responsibility  in  preparing  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence proceedings  was  shared  by  the  editor  with  Mrs.  Cless  and 
Beverly  Sinniger  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  staff,  and  with 
Mrs.  Mary  Iversen  of  the  Council  staff,  to  all  of  whom  we  shall  be 
everlastingly  indebted. 

Lawrence  E.  Dennis 
Editor 
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WELCOMING  REMARKS 


A Woman  Is  a Woman 
Is  a Woman  . . . 

O.  Meredith  Wilson 

President,  University  of  Minnesota 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  honored  to  be  host  to  this 
conference,  and  it  is  with  more  than  formality  that  I express 
OUST  warm  welcome  to  you.  The  fact  that  we  are  at  Lake  Itasca 
is,  in  a way,  symbolic.  Here  are  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  is  Longfellow’s  “land  where  the  father  of  waters  seizes 
the  hills  in  his  hands  and  carries  thefti  down  to  the  ocean  deep 
in  its  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammoth.”  Only 
big  things  should  arise  in  such  a setting;  we  expect  this  conference 
to  develop  ideas  of  great  significance  and  proportion. 

It  is  to  education,  the  means  by  which  civilization  is  achieved, 
that  this  conference  is  directed.  Education  is  not  something  to 
be  dispensed  to  all  people  in  the  same  quantity  or  in  the  same 
way.  If  you  would  deal  with  it  properly,  you  must  first  determine 
who  is  to  be  affected.  Thus,  if  you  deal  with  the  education  of 
women,  as  you  propose  to  do  at  this  conference,  it  is  important 
" first  to  know  what  woman  isr  -TTom  this -fiows  the  title  of 
my  address:  “A  Woman  Is  a Woman  Is  a Woman  . . .”  It  is 
a title  that  emerged  from  my  lack  of  understanding  of  women 
and  of  Gertrude  Stein. 

Having  chosen  the  title  for  this  address,  I became  concerned 
with  how  little  I knew  of  Miss  Stein  and  her  writings  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  them.  As  a result  of  my  reading,  I am  probably 
better  informed  on  Miss  Stein  than  I am  on  women’s  education. 
At  the  outset  I assumed  that  the  words  “A  Woman  Is  a Woman  Is 
a Woman”  were  chance  alliteration,  and  that  the  proper  mood 
with  which  to  express  them  was  one  of  perplexity.  I discovered, 
however,  that  this  particular  form  of  expression  appears  at  least 
a half  dozen  times  in  widely  separated  parts  of  Miss  Stein’s  writ- 
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ings.  In  the  poem  “Sacred  Emily,”  it  appears  as  a simple,  hard 
”A  rose  is  a rose  is  a rose.”  In  “An  Elucidation,”  it  takes  the 
“To  suppose  to  suppose  to  suppose, /Suppose  that  a rose 
is  a rose  is  a rose.”  Several  references  are  made  to  it  in  The  AutO‘ 
biography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas.  There  I discovered  that  not  only 
was  it  SO  much  a part  of  Gertrude  Stein’s  literature  that  it  became 
her  hallmark,  but  that  it  appeared  on  her  linen,  her  stationery, 
and  even  on  a ring  that  she  wore.  It  was,  in  fact,  her  way  of 
expressing  what  to  her  was  a major  premise  about  literature. 

In  one  paragraph  in  which  she  tried  to  explain  literature. 
Miss  Stein  made  clear  that  the  thin^[  she  discovered,  or  invented, 
for  literature  was  the  principle  of  insistence.  Some  called  it 
repetition,  but  to  her  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  repetition. 
And  so  you  must  read  “A  rose  is  a rose  is  a rose”  or  “A  woman 
is  a woman  is  a woman”  as  a series  of  continuing,  differing,  and 
accentuatin||[  a^rmations.  I would  like  to  read  a fascinating 
quotation  from  her  writings.  It  worried  me  a little  to  use  it  as 
a basis  for  this  talk,  but  the  quotation  charmed  me.  She  wrote. 
When  I said  A rose  is  a rose  is  a rose’  and  then  later  made  that 


Into  a ring  and-  made  poetry,  what  did  I do?  I caressed,  completely 
caressed  and  addressed  a noun.”  A man  needs  to  be  careful  in 
moving  on  from  that  rendering  to  the  discussion  of  women. 
Yet  it  does  help  provide  an  estimate  of  the  importance  and  the 
affection  with  which  we  approach  the  problem. 

Another  quotation  pertinent  to  my  choice  of  title  is:  “Civiliza- 
tion  began  with  a rose;  a rose  is  a rose  is  a rose  is  a rose.”  I would 
like  to  change  this  tb  read:  Givilization  began  with  a woman;  a 
woman  is  a woman  is  a woman  is  a woman.” 


this  point  you  might  ask  whether  in  our  discussions  of  the 
education  of  women  our  concern  should  be  for  the  plight  of 
women  or  for  the  needs  of  society.  Personally,  I am  not  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  women;  not  as  the  central  problem  in  the 
present  discussions.  I believe  our  concern  should  be  for  the  needs 
*t)ciety;  the  need  for  society  to  discover  better  ways  to  draw 
frbm  women  the  capacities  for  culture  and  for  civilization. 

The  first  part  of  our  discussion  should  be  merely  a rephrasing 
of  what  would  be  said  in  any  discussion  on  education.  Here  my 
language  could  be  almost  exactly  what  it  would  be  if  T were 
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talking  to  members  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
appealing  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  or  precisely  the  same  language  that  John  Neumaier 
would  use  appearing  before  the  same  legislature  for  funds  for 
Moorhead  State  College. 

Western  civilization  cannot  be  explained  properly  without  un- 
derstanding the  forces  of  formal  education  that  oppate  in  its 
midst.  In  the  United  States,  almost  nothing  which  we  now  know 
could  continue,  much  less  improve,  without  education.  I once 
tried  to  determine  the  economic  consequences  of  education.  I had 
a professor  of  economics— a man  for  whom  I had  great  admiration 
— provide  me  with  the  record  of  growth  in  per-hour  production  of 
American  labor  in  the  period  between  1900  and  the  year  of  my 
request,  which  was  1956.  According  to  his  statistics,  there  had  been 
a 3.3  percent  increase  per  annum  in  the  per-hour  productivity  of 
an  American  laborer  during  that  period.  If  the  3.3  percent  were 
considered  as  cumulative,  then  a typical  American  laborer  en- 
gaged in  productive  enterprise  in  1956  would  have  been  375  per- 
cent more  efficient  than  his  grandfather  had  been  fifty  years  earlier. 

How  do  you  explain  this  increase  in  productivity?  No  one  is 
willing  to  allege  that  man  in  1956  had  more  muscles  than  man 
had  fifty  years  earlier.  No  one  is  ready  to  allege  better  condi- 
tioning, for  most  of  us  have  at  some  time  participated  in  con- 
versations in  which  adults  were  complaining  of  the  softness  of 
their  children.  A part  of  the  increase  might  be  attributed  to 
additional  capital  investment,  but  this  alone  does  not  explain 
it.  In  the  end  it  is  apparent  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  annual-  gain  in  productivity  resulted  not  from  additional 
capital  investment  but  from  additional  intellectual  investment. 
The  burden  of  life  had  shifted  from  man’s  back  to  man’s  mind. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  higher  education  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  A significant  change  relates  to  the  number  of 
women  enrolled  in  higher  education.  In  1920  there  were  almost  as 
. many  women  attending  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country 
as  there  were  men.  Today  the  ratio  in  total  enrollment  is  ap- 
proximately three  men  to  two  women.  Why  this  is  so,  I can  offer 
only  an  armchair  reflection. 

In  1920  education  was  largely  available  to,  and  used  by,  a 
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relatively  urban,  fairly  well-to-do  segment  of  American  society. 
The  university  was,  in  a way,  a socially  oriented  organization. 
Going  to  college  had  economic  consequences,  but  it  was  not  yet 
a fundamental  and  central  economic  factor  in  life.  Most  of  those 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  were  from  families  who 
did  not  have  to  debate  the  question,  “Which  will  we  educate 
if  we  cannot  educate  all?”  In  today’s  society  it  is  for  the  bread- 
winner,  or  the  potential  breadwinner,  that  a college  education 
assumes  major  importance. 

Related  to  this  is  another  body  f statistics  of  concern  to 
admissions  officers  in  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Half  of 
the  upper  25  percent  of  students  ^graduating  from  high  school 
do  not  go  on  to  college.  Most  of  these  are  women.  In  high  school 
a girl  is  more  conventional,  more  disposed  to  conform,  more 
mature,  and  more  ready  to  meet  the  norms  required  by  the 
central  office  than  are  the  boys.  She  is  less  subject  to  disciplinary 
actions  and  more  likely  to  do  her  homework.  As  a result  a dis- 
proportionate number  of  girls  are  in  the  upper  25  percent  of 
high  school  graduates.  The  fact  that  out  society  has  not  thought 
it  important  that  these  girls  go  on  to  college  helps  explain  why  so 
large  a part  of  those  in  the  upper  25  percent  of  high  sehool 
graduating  classes  fail  to  do  so. 

Beyond  this  concern  for  the  failure  of  a high  percentage  of 
girls  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school,  there  is  a 
national  concern— and  certainly  a Minnesota  concern-^with  those 
who  do  go  on  to  college  and  earn  their  degrees  but  then  are  with-y 
drawn  from  productive  society.  It  is  nt  this  point  that  I get 
troubled.  I would  like  to  see  women  educated,  and  their  educated 
selves  employed  to  the  best  advantage  of  society.  But  there  are 
many  schools  of  thought  about  what  should  happen  in  the  educa- 
tion of  women. 

I read  for  this  conference  a series  of  papers  written  primarily 
for  people  in  home  economics,  hoping  to  get  a better  under- 
standing of  this  aspect  of  women’s,  education.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  struck  me  was  a comment  which  I doubt  I could 
find  in  any  other  writings  on  education.  The  author  described 
two  schools  of  thought  about  general  education  and  said  that 
home  economists  believe  in  the  second.  I have  never  before  met 
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SO  solid  a phalanx  among  any  group  of  educators.  It  was  a sweep- 
ing proposition  and  implied  that  if  I really  got  to  the  heart  of 
women  I might  find  a body  of  conformists  who  would  agree 
on  an  educational  proposition  that  would  tear  asunder  every 
other  group  of  scholars  with  whom  I am  acquainted.  Perhaps 
my  failure  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  this  uniformity  among 
women  is  but  a symptom  of  my  inability  to  understand  women 
and  their  needs.  That  may  be  true,  for  when  asked,  “What  should 
be  included  in  the  education  of  women?”— whether  speaking  of 
general  education  or  education  with  a professional  objective— I 
am  disturbed  by  the  disposition  of  many  to  separate  mankind 
intellectually  into  two  sexes. 

A distinguished  American,  the  late  William  Faulkner,  had  a 
view  of  what  women  should  know.  Faulkner  observed  that  a 
woman  needed  to  know  how  to  ride  a horse,  how  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  how  to  make  out  a check.  These  are  important,  I 
imagine,  but  I have  never  encouraged  my  wife  to  ride  a 
horse  after  learning  that  she  could  do  it  better  than  I.  I have 
never  felt  that  I needed  to  urge  her  to  tell  the  truth,  and  I 
learned  early  that  she  is  quite  competent  at  writing  checks.  Not 
only  does  she  write  checks  but  she  is  so  busy  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  household  that  I find  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  peculiarly  lacking  in  insight  when  they  describe 
women  as  unemployed  unless  they  have  a formal  employer.  What 
a distorted  view  of  the  facts  of  American  life!  These  statistics  also 
distort  the  problem  you  must  deal  with  in  a conference  on  the 
corttinuing^  education  of  wtimen,  for  they  obscuTe  the  objectives 
with  which  you  must  be  concerned  as  you  talk  about  the  con- 
structive roles,  the  contributing  roles,  the  useful  roles  for  which 
women  should  be  prepared. 

I must  acknowledge,  however,  that  when  Mrs.  Wilson  and  I 
sit  down  to  talk  with  our  children  about  curriculum  we  approach 
our  sons’  problems  differently  from  the  way  we  approach  our 
daughters’  problems. 

When  we  talk  about  curriculum  with  our  sons— one  of  them 
now  graduated  and  one  not  quite  ready  to  enter  college— there 
is  an  immediacy  relating  to  vocational  or  professional  objectives 
that  does  not  exist  when  we  talk  with  two  of  our  daughters  who 
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are  presently  in  college.  When  our  daughters— one  a sophomore 
and  one  a senior^ask  us  for  advice,  they  receive  counsel  that  is 
soft  rather  than  hard  in  its  orientation  to  vocational  life.  We  do 
not  eschew  the  idea  of  a vocation,  and  when  they  ask  “Should 
we  prepare  for  something?”  we  never  say  no.  When  questioned, 
however,  about  what  courses  they  should  take  next  year,  we  are 
almost  certain  to  talk  about  civilizing  and  enlightening  subjects. 
We  are  likely  to  make  compromises  with  what  we  think  are  the 
instruments  of  wisdom  only  when  we  talk  with  our  sons.  While 
we  urge  our  boys  to  gain  the  capacity  for  reflection  and  thought, 
there  is  always  the  overriding  conscioushess  that  they  will  need 
to  be  employable,  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  their 
families. 

This  provides  a hint  of  why  the  people  at  the  University 
of  ^^innesota  established  the  Minnesota  Plan.  Certainly  it 
is  the  reason  that  becomes  persuasive  to  me  when  I hear  its 
rationale  explained.  The  Minnesota  Plan  does  not  begin  with  the 
assumption  that  you  should  invent  special  courses  for  women, 
even  though  some  may  be  specially  drawn  up  in  the  process.  It 
begins,  rather,  with  the  idea  that  a university  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  has  tremendous  resources.  Given  these 
resources,  what  is  needed  is  guidance  so  that  the  individual  may 
make  optimum  progress  toward  her  particular  career.  The  pro- 
gram, therefore,  has  become  largely  one  of  advice  and  guidance. 
It  attempts  to  be  forehanded  for  the  generation  fortunate  enough 
to  be  entering  college  now,  and  it  also  attempts  to  repair  the 
faults  of  ah  eafli&rgeheratiori.^  Tor  the“  latter— those  who  would 
like  either  to  restore  rusty  talents  to  modern  use  or  to  complete 
work  previously  set  aside  because  they  became  creators  in  a 
different  sense— the  program  provides  a foyer  for  re-entry  into  the 
university. 

As  a conservative,  starchy  product  of  a masculine  society,  who 
has  been  modified  by  a happy  life  with  attractive  women,  I feel 
that  the  sexes  are  essentially  equal  and  that  we  should  emphasize 
the  common  needs  and  attributes  of  both  when  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  educating' adults.  We  are  all  preachers  of  reason.  To- 
gether we  should  seek  a capacity  for  conversation  that  will  provide 
an  abiding  interest  on  an  intellectual  level  in  each  household.  We 
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all  should  have  some  appreciation  of  the  rich  tradition  which 
Western  society  has  made  possible  to  m and  at  the  same  time  a full 
awareness  of  the  tremendous  challenges  with  which  the  non- 
Western  world  confronts  us.  To  achieve  this  appreciation  and 
familiarity  requires  not  separateness,  but  togetherness  in  the 
business  of  intellectual  inquiry. 

I am  persuaded  that  a woman’s  voice  and  a woman’s  view, 
where  it  is  different,  is  an  important  modification  of  any  mascu- 
line eonversation.  I am  equally  persuaded  that  a group  of  women 
talking  with  ever  so  great  animation  about  papers  on  inter- 
national organization  or  economics  or  about  a historical  novel 
with  deep  philosophieal  overtones,  such  as  War  and  Peace,  will  be 
better  informed  if  they  have  an  occa'Sional  irascible  male  mind 
affecting  their  otherwise  idyllic  conversations.  In  the  long  run, 
male  and  female  will  have  to  understand  life  together  if  there 
is  to  be  complete  appreciation  of  it.  . 

The  place,  then,  for  modifying  programs  foribe  education 
of  women  is  neither  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  nor  of  their 
content;  it  is  in  recognizing  that  there  is  a tentativeness  about 
women’s  commitments  to  intellectual  life  during  the  time  they 
are  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old.  This  tentativeness  becomes 
actual  detachment  for  a period  following  marriage.  The  need  is 
for  counseling  and  guidance  in  the  period  prior  to  this  time  of 
tentativeness  and  detachment  that  will  make  more  certain  a later 
return  to  the  world  of  inquiry  and  academic  life. 

When  we  speak  of  man  as  the  creature  of  reason,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  mankind.  H.  G.  Wells;  tells  the.  story  of  Benham  who  was 
troubled  during  most  of  his  Fife  with  morbid  dreams  of  meeting 
a fierce  man-eating  tiger  in  the  jungle.  He  found  himself  at  length 
attached  to  a British  forestry  company  on  the  edge  of  a jungle 
in  India.  Unable  to  sleep  one  night,  he  rose  from  his  cot  and 
was  drawn  almost  hypnotically  down  a lonely  trace  into  the  jungle 
where  he  met  in  reality  the  dream  that  had  been  troubling  him 
for  most  of  his  life.  Confronted  with  the  tiger,  he  spoke  these 
words,  “I  am  man,  the  thought  of  the  world.”  The  tiger  flinched 
and  Benham,  almost  inarticulately  repeated:  “I  am  man,  the 
thought  of  the  world.”  With  that  the  beast  slunk  off  into  the 
wilderness. 
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If  we  are  anything,  we  are  the  thought  of  the  world.  If  we  have 
any  contribution  to  make,  it  is^  intellectual.  If  there  is  any 
persisting  inspiration  toward  mastering  thought,  or  preventing  the 
waste  of  our  potential  for  thought,  it  is  kept  alive  and  nurtured 
primarily  by  our  mothers  and  our  wives.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I particularly  like  to  reword  part  of  Gertrude  Stein’s  writings  to 
read,  “Civilization  began  with  woman;  a woman  is  a woman 
is  a woman  is  a woman.’’ 
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In  discussing  the  life  of  women  and  the  educational  process, 
a man  ought  to  step  gingerly,  since  there  may  be  a hint  of  bias, 
no  matter  how  objective  he  tries  to  be.  With  this  admonition 
firmly  in  mind,  I would  like  to  present  briefly  a few  thoughts  on 
women  and  education  as  they  occur  to  the  mind  of  a psycho- 
analyst. 

It  no  longer  seems  necessary  to  champion  the  cause  of 
women’s  education.  The  current  task  seems  more  to  understand 
the  life  of  women,  how  they  adapt  to  the  educational  process,  what 
sorts  of  consequences  may  result,  and  what  information  is  avail- 
able from  every  source  with  which  to  plan  and  implement  further 
progress  in  this  field. 

Grotjahn^  has  remarked  that  a woman’s  life  is  in  the  family, 
and  that  the  family  is  a projection  of  the  woman’s  unconscious 
into  the  outer  world.  Formation  of  this  unconscious  image  of  a 
family  group  is  the  result  of  psychosexual  developmental  processes 
in  the  human  female.  Each  stage  of  development  has  characteristic 
emotional  patterns  which  are  determined  by  the  life-tas“ks  of  that 
Stage.  Erikson^  calls  these  stages  “circumscribed  crises  of  inner- 
growth  which  are  aggravated  by  discernible  tensions  in  the  suf- 
ferers’ social  condition.’’  One  of  the  discernible  tensions  in  the 
social  condition  is  the  educational  ritual.  Yet,  there*  are  unique 
aspects  of  female  life  that  resist  influence  by  culture,  society,  or 
education.  These  special  features,  firmly  embedded  in  the 
woman’s  unconscious  mind,*  exert  their  motivating  power  on  her 

Martin  Grotjahn,  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Family  Neurosis  (New  York:  W.  W. 
r Norton  & Co.,  1960),  p.  94. 

I*Erik  H.  Erikson,  Introduction,  Emotional  Problems  of  the  Student,  Grahaui 
J8,  Illaine,  Jr.,  and  Charles  C.  McArthur  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1961), 
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behavioral  patterns  throughout  childhood,  adolescence-,  and 
adulthood.  They  give  rise  to  the  curious  realism  of  the  woman 
and  her  optimistic,  self-reliant  nature  which  represent  a kind  of 
resigned  acceptance.  For  instance,  one  might  hear  a woman  say, 
“It  isn’t  that  you've  ruined  the  best  years  of  my  life,  it’s  just  that 
you’ve  spoiled  my  day!’’ 

The  beginning  formation  of  these  unique  womanly  qualities 
begins  with  the  earliest  maternalizipg  influences  in  the  little  girl 
of  two  and  a half  years.  This  process  continues  throughout  child- 
hood, puberty,  and  adolescence.  A firm  identity  as  a prospective 
wife  and  mother  is  ordinarily  well  established  by  the  time  the 
girl  attains  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty. 

For  this  reason,  college  years  are  not  a satisfactory  psychosocial 
moratorium^  for  women  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  for  men. 
Women  are  psychologically  prepared  to  embark  on  their  life-task 
sooner  than  men.  A four-year  college  moratorium  cannot  rea- 
listically be  expected  to  detain  the  young  woman  in  her  anxious 
hopes  for  marriage  and  a family.  The  college  environment  should 
be  an  excellent  and  approved  place  to  find  a husband.  Yet,  current 
idealized  concepts  of  higher  education  o|ten  seem  incompatible 
with  this  primary  goal  in  a woman’s  life. 

Dr.  Mary  Bunting  has  noted  in  women  a decline  in  intellectual 
interests  shortly  after  finishing  college,  which  is  reminiscent  of 
the  previous  decline  in  scholarship  in  the  pubertal  girl.  The 
reason  for  this  occurrence  is  that  the  young  college-graduate 
mother  is  preoccupied  with  making  use -“oF 'her  body  and  her 
capacities  in.  the  role  of  motherhood.  Intellectual  interests  are 
shunted  aside.  Specific  unconscious  orientations  direct  her  concern 
toward  the  realities  cTf  ltfe  arid  aWay“trom  the  mysLieries  of  the 
mind. 

Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  the  woman  is  moderately  suc- 
cessful in  her  motherhood  venture,  she  will  have  gained  an 
interval  of  stability  in  her  life,  a sense  of  personal  fulfillment,  and 
a quieting  of  her  unconscious  demands.  She  gives  up  some  aware- 
ness of  the  larger  world  around  her  in  the  act  of  giving  her 
attention  to  the  small  world  she  has  created.  Cessation  of  child- 

•Erik  H.  Erikson,  “The  Problems  of  Ego  Identity,”  Journal  of  the  American 
Psychoanalytic  Associationy  IV  (1956),  56. 
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bearing  around  the  age  of  thirty,  however,  limits  her  reprieve. 
It  is  a cruel  blow  to  the  woman’s  unconscious,  since  interrupting 
the  flow  of  babies  forces  her  to  face  a dilemma  for  which  she 
has  no  naturally  endowed  solution.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
produced  a common  clinical  syndrome,  which  one  might  call  the 
“early  thirties  crisis.”  It  is  characterized  by  a painful  level  of 
tension  appearing  in  various  forms  of  anxiety  and  depression. 
There  is  a recapitulation  of  many  tendencies  in  the  pubertal 
period  such  as  phobic  reactions  and  sexualized  fantasies  of  promis- 
cuity. Psychosomatic  disturbances  such  as  migraine,  colitis,  ulcer, 
and  menstrual  irregularities  occur.  A solution  may  be  found 
in  club  work,  volunteer  efforts,  getting  a job,  or  plain  social 
frenzy. 

In  Erikson’s  term,  some  solutions  are  generative,  others  self- 
destructive. Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  latter.  An  excerpt  from  the 
conversation  of  a thirty-two.  year  old  woman  with  three  children 
conveys  the  nature  of  her  distress  and  her  attempted  solution. 
She  speaks:  “Most  girls  go  to  college  with  the  idea  of  getting 
married.  A good  education  seems  secondary.  Actually,  in  my 
-freshman  year  I thought  I was  out  to  get  an  education.  In  my 
second  year,  I blossomed  a bit  and  began  my  search.  But  I 
didn’t  consciously  feel  I went  there  [college]  to  get  a husband, 
yet  I somehow  felt  the  idea  was  to  get  married  by  graduation,  at 
least.  I’m  sure  that  now  I don’t  feel  my  husband  is  really  superior 
to  me,  but  I wish  I had  some  concrete  evidence  of  my  education. 
If  I could  only  make  myself  want  to  be  a teacher,  which  seems 
to  be  about  the  only  avenue  open,  then  I’d  feel  I could  contribute 
something  myself.  Why  am  I always  wanting  something  more? 
Because  I have  no  final  goal,  I guess,  no  final  aspirations.  I had 
given  up  before  I came  here.  Why  else  would  I spend  my  time 
drinking,  looking  for  oblivion  everywhere  I could?  I felt  I was 
trying  to  escape  from  myself.”  This  particular  woman  had  grad- 
uated first  in  her  high  school  class  and  finished  two  years  of 
college  when  marriage  interrupted  her  education.  She  has  now 
renewed  her  academic  interests  in  an  indirect  way  by  going  to 
work  as  a secretary  to  the  head  of  a university  philosophy 
department. 

Of  course,  the  educational  community  is  not  responsible  for  the 
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dilemma  of  many  women  such  as  the  one  quoted  above.  There  are 
developmental  processes  in  the  woman  herself  which  drive  her 
toward  the  “early  thirties  crisis,”  regardless  of  the  educational 
- exposure.  Binger.^  describes  the  young  college  wdmen  he  en- 
I counters  as  sensitive,  idealistic,  and  resilient.  ^They  uniformly 
become  depressed  some  time  in  their  college  career,  but  they 
recover  with  proper  and  kindly  care.  However,  after  the  child- 
bearing period,  the  woman’s  unconscious  resources  for  other  role 
choices  are  less  available  and  much  less  flexible  than^durine 
adolescence  and  early  college  life. 

From  these  remarks,  one  concludes  that  women  face  a new 
dimension  of  the  identity  problem  in  the  postchildbearing  years. 
Increased  emphasis  on  socialness  has  made  a larger  task  of  mid- 
marriage than  it  was  formerly.  Enlarged  educational  opportunities 
should  assist  the  woman  in  this  new  life  task.  “A  [woman’s]  soul 
is  an  expensive  thing  to  maintain,”  writes  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
“It  requires  special  conditions  under  which  to  love.” 

Part  of  the  inertia  in  activating  new  educational  programs  is 
due  to  cultural  tradition  regarding  prescribed  male  and  female 
roles.  Cultural  traditions,  however,  have  their  roots  in  collective 
unconscious  motives  aimed  at  preserving  fundamental  relation- 
ships which  subserve  the  basic  reproductive  function.  Out  of  this 
unconscious  matrix  emerges  a paradoxical  resistance  in  women  to 
any  change  in  the  social  order.  Their  resistance  is  due  to  a haqnt- 
ing  fear  of  being  left  alone  and  empty.  This  fear  pelrsists  in  the 
deepest  unconscious  recesses.  It  gives  rise  in  women  to  a silent 
sanction  of  many  destructive  forces  around  them.  In  the  educa- 
tional held,  too,  women  seem  to  cooperate  in  their  own  subjuga- 
tion. Yet,  promising  signs,  such  as  this  conference,  appear  to  show 
that  present  generations  of  educated  women  have  become  aware 
of  their  folly. 

Hopefully,  the  woman’s  capacity  for  creating  human  life  in 
the  family  world  may  be  rechannelled  into  the  capacity  for 
infusing  humanistic  lifp  into  the  social  world.  Dr.  Albert  Szent- 
Gyorgyi,  in  analyzing  the  primitive  cave  man  mentality  with 
which  we  are  trying  to  run  the  world,  writes  “.  . . then  we  have 

* Carl  L.  A.  Binger,  “Emotional  Disturbances  among  College  Women,”  Emotional 
Problems  of  the  Student,  Graham  B.  Blaine,  Jr.,  and  Charles  C.  McArthur,  p.  172. 
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to  look  for  a group  which  cares  and  has  votes  too.  There  is  such 
a group  . . . women,  especially  mothers.  Women  have  more  com- 
mon sense  then  men;  they  have  found  out  that  high-energy  radia- 
tion damages  children  and  refuse  to  swallow  whatever  we  tell 
them  about  permissible  limhs.  They  simply  want  none  of  it.  I 
have  the  keenest  hopes  about  peace  groups  composed  of  women.”® 

There  are  other  resistances  which  account  for  inertia  in  com- 
prehensive programs  for  women’s  education.  Male  dominance  at 
high  levels  of  educational  administrative  authority  resist,  with 
anxious  caution,  revision  of  the  educational  scheme  originally 
designed  by  and  for  men.  Such  anxiousness  in  men  is  deeply 
felt,  albeit  disavowed  consciously.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  ^ » 

is  an  immediate  remedy_for  this  situation.  The  traditional 
liberalism  in  educational  circles,  however,  may  gradually  attenuate 
this  resistance  factor. 

Yet,  there  is  a resistance  factor  peculiar  to  the  educational 
process  itself.  From  the  psychological  viewpoint,  education  is  as 
much  a mind-training  process  as  it  is  a learning  one.  Any  mind- 
training  method,  however  benignly  used,  has  suppressing  effects 
on  mental  life.  Since  education  has  a culture-transmitting  func- 
tion, and  since  adults  educate  children,  it  is  difficult  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  education  is  to  some  extent  always  partisan. 

This  function  of  education  is  subject  to  easy  abuse  and  is  used 
for  fostering  conformity  to  established  rules.  Educators  who 
sincerely  attempt  to  establish  educational  innovations  such  as 
arfe  necessary  to  encourage  women  in  their  intellectual  efforts  will 
find  themselves  frustrated  by  inherent  resistances  in  the  very 
educational  processes  they  are  trying  to  use.  At  the  very  least, 
they  should  attempt  to  maintain  a continuing  awareness  of  this 
inescapable  problem. 

A primary  effect  of  the  educational  process  is  to  raise  the  level 
of  symbolic  mental  function.  This  effect  accounts  for  a relative 
increase  in  the  prevalence  of  neurosis  which  can  be  thought  of 
as  a disturbance  in  symbolic  processes.  Education  tends  to  replace 
(intuitive  psychological)  understanding  with  the  logical,  rational 
thinking  prevalent  in  Western  culture.  Although  the  absolute 

'Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi,  “Persistence  of  the  Caveman,”  Saturday  Review,  Tulv  7 
1962,  >.34.  ^ 
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incidence  of  mental  and  emotional  disorder  is  not  affected,  the 
kinds  of  disorders  change  toward  the  neurotic,  psychologically 
manifested  varieties.  Increasing  intellectual  awareness  in  women 
of  this  change  accounts  in  part  for  their  greater  tendency  to  make 
use  of  psychotherapeutic  methods. 

There  is  a possible  hazard  for  the  future  in  the"  current  en- 
thusiasm for  women’s  education.  To  paraphrase  a statement  of 
Grotjahn’s  regarding  education  by  the  use  of  humor,  one  might 
say  that  extensive  education  of  women  has  not  yet  been  tried  in 
earnest.  It  would  encourage  irreverence  and  lead  to  a spirit  of 
democracy  in  the  next  generation  to  an  extent  for  which  we  are 
not  yet  prepared. 

A certain  amount  of  generalization  is  unavoidable  when  the 
terms  men  and  women  are  used  in  any  discussion.  The  unique 
character  of  the  individual  woman  may  go  unnoticed.  For  this 
individual  women,  a paraphrase  of  Thoreau’s  words  about  man  is 
pertinent.  “If  a woman  does  not  keep  pace  with  her  companions, 
perhaps  it  is  because  she  hears  a different  drummer.  Let  her 
step  to  the  music  which  she  hears,  however  measured  or  far 
away.” 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Dr.  Monsour:  I want  to  start  out  by  saying  a few  things  about 
women  and  their  nature  as  I understand  them.  I can  describe  a 
few  characteristics  that  m^ny  of  you  may  be  aware  of  and  that 
might  prove  of  some  gen^eral  background  interest.  For  instance, 
women  are  more  narcissistic  creatures  than  men.  They  are  more 
involved  in  themselves  and  their  person.  They  are  more  self- 
sufficient  people.  Their  need  to  be  loved  is  greater  than  their 
need  to  love.  What  they  do  is  more  an  extension  of  their  own 
person  than  a part  of  some  separate  being.  For  this  reason  women 
convey  to  their  activities  and  to  those  around  them  more  a part 
of  themselves  than  men  do.  They  put  themselves  into  their  life. 
Men  take  on  projects;  women  give  themselves  to  their  projects. 

The  sexual  attitude  in  women  is  less  defensive  than  it  is  in 
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men.  A friend  of  mine  was  going  on  a hike  with  a group  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  they  saw  a nudist  colony  down 
below.  He  was  a middle-aged  man  and,  thinking  he  would  bayigL 
a little  fun,  he  said,  “Let’s  all  go  down  and  see  what  they  are 
doing  down  there.”  The  other  men  promptly  scattered  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  the  women  said,  “Yes,  let’s  go  right  down!” 
The  girls  did  not  seem  worried  about  what  they  were  going  to 
encounter  and  about  the  fact  that,  of  course,  they  would  have  to, 
in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.  Women  are  canny  about  this 
attitude.  They  do  not  reveal  that  they  really  know  what  sex 
is  all  about.  One  girl,  who  was  being  paid  some  attention  by  a 
man,  said,  “Well,  all  I could  do  was  blush  and  look  embarrassed.” 
She  recognized  his  intention  but  tried  to  help  the  fellow  out  by 
giving  him  the  idea  that  he  was  being  very  clever,  but  all  along 
she  knew  what  he  was  up  to.  She  explained  to  me,  “My  eyes  are 
very  misleading.  Men  think  I’m  thinking  wild,  lovely  thoughts 
when  really  I’m  making  out  the  grocery  list.”  Women  seem  to 
have  this  capacity  for  detaching  themselves.  Sex  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  a life  and  death  matter  to  them.  I think  their  attitude  toward 
education  is  somewhat  similar,  and  I’m  going  to  explore  that  a 
little  bit  later. 

There  is  a tendency  toward  a kind  of  inanenps  in  women, 
perhaps  empty-headedness  is  a better  word,  which  is  very  decep- 
tive. A girl  said  to  me,  “So  President  Kennedy  has  established  a 
commission  on  women— how  delightful— how  funny— I wish  I 
knew  what  it  meant.”  She  didn’t  really  think  there  needed  to  be 
a committee  on  the  status  of  women,  and  I think  she  felt  that 
women  could  pretty  well  take  care  of  themselves.  I am  going  to 
challenge  that  a little  bit  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  Women  are 
naturally  intuitive,  and  they  often  don’t  need  formal  education. 
They  claim  not  to  understand  men,  but  they  simply  are  not  telling 
us  all  they  know.  They  probably  know  a great  deal  more  about  us 
than  we  want  to  know  or  than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  I have  a 
feeling  that  in  educational  circles,  when  women  are  in  charge  of 
things,  they  more  or  less  tolerate  the  supervision  by  men  because 
they  feel  that  they  will  get  their  way  in  the  end  anyway;  they  are 
simply  biding  their  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  facet  of  women  that  I want  to  bring 
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out  is  that  a woman  icannot  be  understood  outside  the  family 
context.  The  family  iniage— the  family  idea— must  have  originated 
with  women.  I’m  surej  they  created  husbands;  men  would  never 
have  gone  to  that  mufch  trouble.  The  family  image  comes  from 
their  unconscious,  an^  they  project  it  into  the  world  around 
them  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  world  becomes  what  their  un- 
conscious is.  And  one  Of  these  things  is  the  family.  This  family 
image  which  they  pijoject  is  not  something  they  have  learned 
from  their  own  familyl  This  family  image  is  probably  an  inherent, 
built-in,  unconscious  ^aracteristic  of  a woman  which  starts  at  a 
very  early  age  before  she  really  knows  what  a family  is  all  about. 
It  must  start  at  least  at  the  age  of  two  to  two  and  a half  and 
is  a product  of  the  inevitable  psychosexual  development  in  a 
woman’s  life.  Now,  I won’t  go  into  a lot  of  technical  detail  about 
that  except  to  say  that  the  characteristics  of  unconscious  develop- 
ment in  women  probably  lead  to  the  formation  of  this  uncon- 
scious structure  which  they  then  project  and  in  which  context 
they  probably  have  to  conduct  their  lives  or  make  some  kind  of 
suitable  substitute  that  will  provide  gratification  or  expression 
of  this  unconscious  force. 

The  woman’s  identity  is  that  of  a mother.  There  seems  to  be 
no  escaping  that  for  her.  That  does  not  mean  that  a woman  has 
to  become  an  actual  biologic  mother.  There  is  a persistent  neces- 
sity for  expression  of  this  characteristic,  and  women  would  not 
survive  very  well  without  some  expression  of  this  deep  and 
probably  unalterable  characteristic  in  their  nature.  Apparently, 
women  don’t  need  to  know  a whole  lot  to  fulfill  this  function. 
I asked  a woman  what  she  thought  women  should  know,  and  she 
replied  that  a woman  needs  to  know  how  to  cook,  clean  house, 
and  to  read  so  that  she  can  look  up  things  in  Dr.  Spock  and 
Gesell.  Now  I think  their  education  should  go  a little  bit  further 
than  that,  but  what  she  defined  were  some  of  the  basic  charac- 
teristics. She  was  expressing  this  primary  factor  in  a woman’s 
unconscious  life.  ' 

It  is  interesting  that  the  major  events  around  which  women’s 
lives  revolve  are  all  bloody  ones.  Perhaps  I should  not  use  that 
word,  but  being  a doctor,  blood  holds  no  fear  for  me.  I m‘ention 
this  to  point  out  that  women  surmount  a great  deal  of  violenc^e 
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in  their  lives— that  is,  violent  experiences  that  involve  actual 
bloody  events— and  this  makes  a great  impression  on  their  un- 
conscious development.  I mention  these  few  items,  which  belong 
to  psychodynamic  theory,  primarily  to  form  a basis  for  some 
assertions  I want  to  make  about  characteristics  of  women  that 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  education. 

In  the  family  image  of  the  . women,  she  is  the  mother!  and  the 
man  is  always  and  forever  a son.  He  can  never  escape  this  identity. 

A man’s-  task  is  to  learn  things;  a woman’s  is  to  train.’*  Tlie\ 
woman’s  main  course  in  her  family  and  in  her  personal  life  is  to  I 
mature  and  grow.  A man’sji  main  course  is  to  learn,  gather  more  1 
information,  perform.  A woman’s  education  really  is  primarily 
a part  of  family  growth  and  maturation.  I doubt  tha^a  woman’s"”'' 
growth  can  occur  in  isolation. 

At  certain  times  in  their  lives  women  are  not  fully 
or  easily  educated.  As  a matter  of  fact,  during  certain 
periods  in  their  lives  they  are  highly  resistant  to  education. 

In  the  early  adolescent  ages,  girls  are  very  difficult  to 
educate,  and  sometimes  they  almost  refuse  to  learn.  This  is  the 
time  when,  if  any  of  you  have  a daughter,  you  will  find  her 
coming  home  claiming  that  she  is  having  trouble  with  the  teacher 
because  the  teacher  cannot  understand  why  she  is  being  so  stupid, 
whereas  formerly  she-was  a very  bright  girl.  This  may  last  just  a 
few  years.  When  women  are  in  love  they  are  practically  impos- 
sible to  educate.  Incidentally,  women  in  love  are  also  very  difficult 
to  analyze,  which  is  a hazard’  we  analysts  face.  They  cannot  be 
educated  during  that  time,  at  least  not  as  profitably  as  at  other 
times.  Wonien  are  not  very  easily  educated  when  they  are  having 
a baby;  that  has  been  our  experience  both  in  psychotherapy  and 
educational  ventures.  Freud,  too,  said  that  women  were  lost  to 
education  and  psychoanalysis  when  they  were  in  love  and  when 
they  were  ‘having  a baby.  Not  only  that,  he  had  a rather  pessi- 
mistic attitude  about  education  in  general,  as  well  as  about 
the  education  of  women.  He  thought  that  the  results  were  always 
going  to-  be  unsatisfactory.  I suspect  that  there  will  always  be 
some  unsatisfactory  results  no  matter  how  hard  you  try,  and 
this  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  education  of  women. 
One  must  be  particularly  careful,  then,  to  try  at  the  right  tiniea. 
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I am  discussing  the  typical  course  of  a woman’s  life.  There  are 
other  courses  a woman’s  life  could  take,  which  we  would  discuss 
in  another  way,  but  let  us  take  this  instance:  in  the  postchildbear- 
ing years  a woman  comes  up  against  the  difficult  problem  of  a 
cessation  of  the  opportunities  for  gratification  of  her  unconscious 
forces.  This  creates  a degree  of  tension,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
certain  critical  age  in  women.  This  may  occur  anywhere  from  the 
late  twenties  to  the  middle  thirties  and  sometimes  later  on, 
depending  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  woman.  This  critical 
time,  then,  is  a vital  matter  to  educators,  since  it  represents  the 
most  opportune  time  to  get  hold  of  women  and  do  something  to 
remedy  their  condition^-The  manifestations  of  tension  and  crisis 
at  this  time  are  numerous.  Some  of  these  expressions  are  satis- 
factory, some  are  frustrating,  and  some  are  pathologic.  A woman 
in  her  postchildbearing  years  probably  feels  a real  force  for  inde- 
pendence. She  wants,  in  a sense,  to  separate  herself  to  some  extent 
from  the  family,  because  the  family  no  longer  offers  her  the 
chance  to  continue  to  generate  and  to  create.  She  searches  for 
some  fulfillment  in  her  own,  work.  Hopefully,  educational  meas- 
ures will  provide  here  an  important  outlet  for  the  tension  which 
will  in  turn  obviate  the  need  for  other  symptomatic  formations, 
namely,  the  somatic  and  psychological  illnesses. 

The  self-fulfillment  of  women,  therefore,  has  its  opportunities 
for  greatest  fulfillment  at  this  particular  time.  It  can  be  done  in  a 
nurhber  of  ways,  all  of  which  emJ>ody  some  symbolic  expression 
of  the  mothering  function.  We  will  not  go  into  the  numerous 
ways  that  this  force  can  be  transferred  to  other  endeavors  and  still 
symbolically  express  the  primary  force.  This  transfer  may  dilute 
the  force  to  some  extent  but  also  may  enhance  it  with  certain 
characteristics  which  will  give  rise  to  creative  expression  in  an 
important  cultural  or  educational  way.  Whether  or  not  this  occurs 
in  a woman  will  depend  not  -only  on  her  basic  character  structure, 
but  also  upon  the  opportunities  available  to  her  and  how  they 
are  presented  to  her.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  your  interest 
in  educational  programs. 

As  a psychiatrist  I should  be  confining  my  remarks  to  women, 
but  I am  going  to  say  a few  things  about  education.  Education 
from  the  psychological  view  is  perhaps  not  so  much  a matter  of 
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acci^mulating  information  or  gathering  knowledge,  but  rather  it 
represents  a mind-training  process.  None  of  us  knows  exactly 
how  education  began,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  the  evolution  of 
culture,  education  did  not  necessarily  begin  as  a method  of  accu- 
mulating information.  It  may  have  begui ; as  a^  me*^hod  of  group- 
ing people  together  in  some  kind  of  c informing  arrangement 
where  they  ^vere  able  to  live  together.  The  education  ritual  is 
like'^'many  o»  her  initiation  rites  and  reli  jious  rituals  that  tend  to 
initiate  the  person  into  the  context  (<f  the  group  within  which 
they  function.  This  education,  then,  becomes  a process  of  training 
the  mind,  rather  than  storing  information  within  the  mind.  The 
person  involved  will  change  his  way  of  mental  function  so  that  he 
operates  on  a different  level  of  symbolic  thought,  and  it  will  also 
lend  different  characteristics  to  his  character  structure.  Conse- 
quently we  find  that  educating  people  may  change  them  from 
happy  people  to  neurotics,  to  give  an  extreme  example,  where 
they  are  in  more  conflict  than  if  they  had  Temained  allegedly 
innocent  and  naive.  Education,  therefore,  has  some  hazards  from 
the  psychological  standpoint  in  what  it  does  to  the  person  as  a per- 
son. In  women,  educational  interests  may  be,  and  I say  this  with  some 
temerity,  more  of  a hobby  than  a life  and  death  matter.  Women 
have  a vital  interest  other  than  education.  Their  vital  interest  is 
not  necessarily  education,  and  education  often  may  be  more  a 
matter  of  doing  something  in  their  spare  time.  One  woman  said 
to  me,  “After  all,  what  is  education?  It’s  just  a part  of  everyday 
life;  finding  out  something  that  you  didn’t  know  the  day  before.’’ 
A man  would  never  say  anything  like  that.  Education  is  for  him 
a matter  of  covering  a great  deal  of  material,  acquiring  important 
skills,  getting  a degree.  A woman  takes  a more  lighthearted  view 
of  education,  and  this  is  more  realistic  for  her.  We  cannot  under- 
estimate the  fact  that  women  may  not  channel  all  their  interests 
and  motivations  into  their  education  efforts  as  a man  would. 

There  is  some  resistance— as  a matter  of  fact,  considerable  re- 
sistance—to  educating  women,  and  the  resistance  comes  from  a 
number  of  sources,_atJeast  in  the  psychological  view.  One  of  these 
sources  is  the  educational  structure  itself.  Every  group,  no  matter 
what  its  composition,~tends  to  be~come  more  complex  in  its  or- 
ganization. The  increase  in  organization  requires  more  con- 
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formity  and  more  structure  and  additional  hierarchy,  and  soon 
you  have  resistance  to  change;  thus  a new  orthodoxy  is  created 
from  a revolutionary  beginning.  Education  is  no  exception  to  this 
process  and  will  resist  change  simply  because  it  is  a bulky  struc- 
ture by  itself  and  has  its  own  vested  interest.  Men  resist  the 
change  in  educational  structure.  They  have  a paternalistic  atti- 
tude, and  they  speak  with  soft  tongues  to  the  girls  and  say,  “Yes, 
we  think  you  girls  really  have  a good  project  going  there,  but 
keep  it  small.  Don’t  let  it  get  too  big.’’  Because  if  one  really  starts 
educating  women,  it  might  get  bigger  than  the  university  and 
then  produce  a change  in  status  which  men  would  ’ esist  much 
more  openly  the  more  they  were  challenged.  Men  do  not  have  to 
be  too  resistant  right  now,  because  they  have  the  upper  hand. 
They  can  afford  to  be  kind  and  good-natured  and  pleasant  about 
the  whole  thing,  and  in  addition,  they  do  it  with  good  intentions 
and  good  will.  They  are  not  being  consciously  vindictive  about  it. 
i But  the  most  important  resistance  to  the  education  of  women 
is  from  women  themselves.  They  simply  have  built-in  resistances 
, to  changing  the  order  of  things.  Their  resistance  often  is  not 
j apparent.  They  are  for  change  and  progress.  They  want  to  change 
things;  they  are  militant,  they  are  aggressive.  This  insistence  on 
being  forceful  about  the  matter  in  many  instances,  in  my  view, 
is  an  expression  .of  their  unwillingness  really  to  change;  in  fact, 
they  are  overcoming  resistance  in  themselves  by  a compensatory 
increase  in  aggressive  activity.  I think  by  this  that  many  times 
they  arouse  more  antagonism  than  friendship,  and  this  is  not  an 
effective  way  to  bring  about  the  change  they  want.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  to  recognize  that  they  have  internal  factors  in  them- 
selves that  do  not  want  to  change  the  way  they  are  or  the  way 
things  are,  and  that  to  overcome  this  by  being  militant  and  ag- 
gressive may  be  defeating  their  own  ends.  It  is  true  that  integra- 
tion of  women  has  not  yet  taken  place.  They  have  been  politically 
and  economically  enfranchised  but  have  not  been  integrated  as 
far  as  the  sociological  view  is  concerned,  and  this  situation  needs 
to  be  remedied.  I do  not  think  that  women  can  look  to  the 
country  to  make  use  of  their  resources.  To  paraphrase  President 
Kennedy,  “Wait  not  for  your  country  to  avail  itself  of  you,  but 
force  yourselves  to  avail  yourselves  to  your  country.”  This  may 
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take  a little  more  doing  than  simply  waiting  around  for  recogni- 
^tion  to  come.  Of  course,  we  men  want  you  to  do  it  in  a very 
feminine,  charming,  and  kindly  fashion,  and  please  leave  us  intact 
when  you  finish. 


DISCUSSION 

Moderator:  Mr,  Louis  T,  Benezet  (President,  Colorado  Col- 
lege; President-elect,  Claremont  Graduate  School  and  University 
Center)  : I will  violate  the  moderator  procedure  to  this  extent 
only  and  suggest  that  what  Dr.  Monsour  has  reillustrated  in  his 
general  statement  is  one  of  three  views  of  women,  at  least  of  her 
education.  The  first  view  would  be  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  men  and  women  that  would  have  any  signi- 
ficance for  education  at  all.  The  second  view  is  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  women  which  js,  however,  thrust  upon  her  by  the 
social  pattern  of  man’s  existence;  these  difficulties  that  she  labors 
under— piQst.  of  which  have  been  thrust  upon  her  by  men,  as  Dr. 
Monsour  has  suggested— nfust  be  dealt  with  and  surmounted  if 
women’s  full  potentials  are  to  be  used.  The  third  view  is  that 
woman  by  her  own  biology  is  a different  creature.  Because  of  a 
basic  biological  difference,  her  whole  attitude  and  response  to 
education  is  and  will  remain  different  and  unique  and  will  affect 
any  kind  of  educational  experience  that  she  enters,  witlf  the  result 
that  the  education  itself  must  be  patterned  with  this  basic  dif- 
ference in  mind.  This  is  what  you  would  expect  the  psychiatric 
view  to  be.  I am  quite  aware  that  it  is  not  accepted  by  many— 
people,  and  with  that  open  invitation  for  you  to  challenge  Dr. 
Monsour,  who  wants  to  start? 

Mr.  Joseph  W,  Cohen  (Director,  Inter-University  Committee 
on  the  Superior  Student) : I wish  you  would  clear  up  a little 
your  views  on  education,  especially  if  you  are  talking  about 
institutional  education  when  you  say,  for  example,  a woman  be- 
comes uneducable  at  certain  times.  Are  you  talkiijg  about  the 
educational  process  in  and  of  itself  or  are  you  talking  about  the 
unsuitablility  for  institutional  education? 
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Dr.  Monsour:  No,  I am  talking  about  the  educational  process, 
by  itself;  at  least  that  is  what  I intended  to  say. 

Mrs.  Viola  Hymes  (President,  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women) : When  you  say  that  a woman  is  uneducable  at  these 
particular  times  |n  Iier  life,  are  you  not  really  saying  that  people 
are  uneducable  at  times  in  their  lives  when  they  are  extremely 
disturbed  or  concerned  emotionally?  I observed  that  when  my 
sons  were  in  love  and  In  a state  of  insecurity  they  were  not  par- 
ticularly educable. 

Dr.  Monsour:  I will  have  to  resist  that  challenge  and  say  that 
I Stand  my  ground,  and  I will  try  to  tell  you  why.  I think  that  a 
man  is  still  approachable  while  he  is  in  love  because  his  primary 
interest  is  not  the  matter  of  love.  His  primary  interest  is  in  his 
drive  to  accomplish  something,  and  this  is  always  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  in  his  love  affair;  although  his  love  affair  may  seem 
tempestuous  at  times,  it  is  not  really  as  wholehearted  an  interest 
witli  him  as  it  is  with  the  girl.  With  the  woman,  being  in  love 
is  an  entirely  different  state  than  with  the  man;  it  takes  over  her 
whole  unconscious  interest.  In  other  words,  her  total  person- 
unconscious  person— is  going  in  this  direction,  and  no  room  is 
left  over  for  someone  else  to  sneak  in  with  a little  bit  of  education. 

Mr.  John  S.  Neumaier  (President,  Moorhead  State  College) : 
My  view  would  be  that  you  should  think  of  women  as  people 
ratlier  than  women  as  women,  because  what  do  we  men  know  of 
women?  I would  like  to  have  die  conference  be  concerned  with 
women  as  people,  and  we  might  find  under  certain  circumstances 
that  women  act  very  much  like  them. 

You  exaggerate  observability,  for  instance,  and  immediately 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  innate  differences  and  not 
a difference  of  degree.  I would  point  out  the  difficulty  in  assessing 
to  what  extent  the  difference  might  actually  be  the  female  part 
of  the  species  and  to  what  extent  the  differences  rnight  be  socially, 
economically,  culturally,  and  historically  determined.  I think  that 
this  is  very,  very  difficult  to  assess  and  that  we  ought  to  step 
gingerly  in  drawing  conclusions  about  the  causes. 

Dr.  Monsour:  My  opinion,  then,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
yours.  I believe  that  the  difference  is  an  important  one,  that  it 
has  to  be  emphasized  and  cannot  be  blurred  away,  and  that  the 
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cultural  context  has  almost  no  influence  upon  these  factors  that  L 
mentioned.  The  kernel  of  the  questions  is,  “What  is  it  abour 
a woman’s  nature  that  one  should  take  into  account  in  planning] 
an  education  program?’’  You  are  all  aware  of  the  social  context  in 
which  we  live,  which  is  why  the  educational  system  automatically 
takes  this  into  account  in  its  structure.  I do  not  think  tha’t  the 
cultural,  social,  or  economic  context  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
points  I mentioned.  I think  they  are  inherent  in  a woman,  and 
they  will  be  there  regardless  of  whether  she  lives  in  Afghanistan 
or  Madagascar  or  in  Itasca  State  Park  and  will  have  to  be  viewed 
that  way.  I do  not  think  that  I am  making  too  much  of  this  point. 

I want  to  come  back  to  the  question  “Can  we  do  something  by 
educational  processes  and  experience  that  will  lessen  this  dif- 
ficulty?’’ I am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  this  is  to  be  done  it  has 
to  start  at  a very  early  age.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  start  in 
the  primary  grades  and  envision  an  educational  circumstance 
that  will  take  these  features  into  account.  I do  not  think  you 
can  start  at  a late  age  and  encourage  women  to  be  more  attracted 
to  education  and  that  this  will  then  supersede,  or  at  least  will 
deter,  them  in  their  interest.  Not  that  one  should  not  strive  to 
light  the  fire  of  educational  interest  in  women.  After  all,  that’s 
what  we  are  all  trying  to  do.  But  I don’t  think  one  should  be 
too  sanguine  about  that. 

Mrs.  Felice  Schwartz  (Founder  and  first  Executive  Director, 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students) : 

I very  much  agree  that  the  nature  of  woman  is  different  from 
the  nature  of  man.  I think  that  in  addition  to  this  variation  we 
must  recognize  that  the  life  of  a woman  is  different  from  that 
of  a man;  that  is,  if  she  does  want  to  raise  a family,  it  seems  to 
me  terribly  important  that  she  be  realistic  about  the  fact  that  her 
educational  goals  cannot  be  as  comprehensive  as  a man’s.  A 
woman  often  feels  guilty  about  the  fact  that  she  is  not  amortizing 
the  cost  of  her  education,  but  if  she  leaves  home,  she  also  feels 
guilty  that  she  is  not  doing  her  job  as  a mother.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  address  ourselves  to  being  more  realistic  about  what 
we  expect  from  her.  If  we  want  her  to  contribute  thirty  years  of 
service  in  order  to  justify  her  education,  then  we  don’t  want  her 
to  be  a woman;  we  want  her  to  be  a man.  I think  we  would  be 
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doing  a great  service  both  to  the  woman  and  to  society  if  we 
became  more  realistic  in  our  goals  and  said,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  is  interested  in  medicine  but  who  also  wants  to  be 
a woman,  we  will  invest  money  to  educate  her,  but  we  won’t 
expect  thirty  years  of  service  from  her.  We  will  be  satisfied  if 
she  spends  fifteen  years  being  a mother,  and  we  will  not  expect 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  service  in  her  profession.  Let  her  relax 
and  enjoy  both  and  probably  contribute  much  more  in  each  sta^e 
because  she  is  not  guilt  ridden  in  either  one. 

Dr.  Monsour:  That  brings  up  the  question  of  goals— the  plans 
of  the  program.  What  are  the  goals  of  education  of  women? 
There  has  been  a considerable  discussion  in  the  literature  on 
that  point,  and  I think  it  is  a very  difficult  area  in  which  to  talk. 
First  of  all,  who  is  going  to  evaluate  what  these  goals  should 
be?  You  are  talking  about  what  contribution  we  should  expect 
the  women  to  make— fifteen  years  or  thirty  years  of  service. 
This  presupposes  a value  system— what  is  valuable,  what  should 
be  accomplished,  and  what  women  should  do.  Now  I think  this 
is  a very  difiicult  area.  One  is  expressing  some  personal  bias  when 
he  talks  about  what  should  be  accomplished  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cultural  and  societal  needs  and  what  women  should  contri- 
bute to  them.  I still  prefer  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  woman  herself:  What  does  she  want  to  do?  Who  cares  what 
society  needs  her  for  or  what  should  be  expected  of  her? 

Mr.  Benezet:  Are  there  not  a number  of  women  whose 
processes  of  sublimation  are  so  deep  and  so  successful  that  their 
actual  contributions  to  life  and  their  orientation  to  life  can  be 
successfully  judged  by  that  sublimation  rather  than  the  fact  that 
certain  ego  impulses— id  impulses— are  repressed?  Their  whole 
contribution  to  society  must  be  evaluated  by  that  successful 
sublimation. 

Dr.  Monsour:  You  are  taking  us  into  a very  difficult  conceptual 
field  of  sublimatipn.  All  I wish  to  say  about  that  is  that  the 
effects  of  what  we  call  sublimation  can  be  highly  satisfactory 
in  the  accomplishments  of  any  person,  man  or  woman.  What  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  say  when  you  started  was:  Can’t  women 
express  themselves  in  sublimated  ways  other  than  having  a family 
and  having  babies?  Of  course,  they  can.  However,  the  way  they 
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express  themselves,  if  analyzed  and  traced  very  carefully— that  is 
if  they  are  successful  or  live  with  some  kind  of  peace  with  their 
efforts— always  includes  some  elements  of  the  primitive  uncon- 
scious forces  that  I mentioned.  For  instance,  every  woman  who 
has  accomplished  anything  really  important  has  been  wedded 
to  some  great  cause  or  principle  and  is  in  a sense  married  to 
her  determined  view  of  what  she  wants  to  do. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Senders  (Member  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women) : I don’t 
understand  all  of  what  has  been  written  about  sublimation  and  _ 
repression  and  regression,  so  I am  not  going  to  talk  about  those 
things.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  question  with  far-reaching 
consequences  that  you  have  raised  both  in  your  paper  and  in  your 
statements  this  morning  is  that  there  are  certain  periods  in  a 
woman’s  life  when  she  is  uneducable.  Essentially,  you  assert  ^ 
that  during  the  very_years_thaX_she-isJbij;ollege,^  wb^^  is  least 
amenable  to  the  educational  process.  Now  you  go  further  and 
assert  that  this  ^IhidTogically  determined,  and  when  you  are 
asked  what  your  evidence  is,  being  a psychiatrist  and  a psycho- 
analyst, you  resort  to  case  histories.  Now,  I am  not  attacking  you  or 
your  discipline  personally,  but  we  have  all  had  case  histories. 
The  consequences  of  your  assertion  are  that  the  whole  pattern  of 
education  should  be  rethought  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
timing  of  it;  this  seems  to  me  to  be  practical,  but  I think  what  the 
later  discussion  points  out  is  that  we  don’t  have  enough  evidence 
on  it.  This  is  an  easily  researched  topic.  Enough  women  are  in  love 
in  the  colleges  today  to  provide  us  with  some  good  evidence,  and 
presumably,  an  equal  number  of  college  men  are  in  love,  too, 
although  not  necessarily  with  the  same  women.  There  are 
pregnant  women,  and  though  there  are  not  pregnant  men,  we 
could  use  men  with  other  crises  in  their  lives  as  a control  group 
in  this  research  project. 

I have  one  other  comment  to  make.  I know  the  case  history 
of  a young  woman  in  love  whose  learning  was  disrupted.  She  is 
one  of  our  Minnesota  Plan  women,  and  I feel  pretty  proud  of 
her.  I feel  that  she  is  somebody  we  saved  in  time.  This  girl  had 
strong  professional  ambitions  for  most  of  her  life.  She  wasn’t  a 
very  attractive  girl,  and  other  factors  in  her  background  precluded 
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normal  dating.  I don’t  think  it  ever  occurred  to  her  that  she 
might  get  married.  She  was  going  to  be  a mathematician,  and  she 
was  heading  in  that  direction  when  she  fell  in  love.  Then  every- 
thing went  to  pieces.  Her  grades  went  zoom,  and  she  herself 
kind  of  went  zoom.  She  had  always— in  her  concept  of  herself— 
seen  hersplf  in  the  role  of  a professional  mathematician  with  a 
Ph.D.  Suddenly  there  she  was  in  love  with  a nice,  young  naval 
ensign,  and  the  future  looked  so  completely  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  seen  in  the  past  for  herself  that  she  could  hardly 
reconcile  herself  to  the  change.  She  was  referred  to  our  counselor 
because  of  the  drop  in  her  grades  and  because  she  was  thinking 
of  dropping  out  of  school  in  her  junior  year.  Well,  our  counselor 
neither  examined  her  unconscious  nor  traced  back  her  ego  de- 
velopment. He  simply  said,'  “Look.  There  are  a few  facts  about 
women’s  lives  that  you  ought  to  know.”  I don’t  mean  this  was 
entirely  didactic,  but  they  did  tackle  some  of  the  immediate 
practical  questions:  Can  you  get  married  and  keep  a small  apart- 
ment and  still  be  a student?  Can  you  go  to  school  on  a full-time 
basis?  Can  you  do  it  on  a part-time  basis?  When  is  a good  time 
to  start  having  children?  How  much  life  is  left  over  after  the 
children  are  grown?  How  many  children  are  you  going  to  have? 
After  some  counseling  sessions  of  this  very  practical  and  down-to- 
earth  sort,  the  girl  picked  up  where  she  had  left  oflF,  completed  the 
incompletes  on  her  record,  and  graduated  with  the  same  kind 
of  record  she  had  been  making  all  along.  Incidentally,  she  is  now 
married,  has  one  baby,  and  is  continuing  to  progress  in  a slower 
way  toward  her  goal  of  becoming  a first-class  mathematician.  If 
it  is  possible  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  that  simply,  then  I don’t  think 
we  need  to  say  that  because  of  biological  predispositions  and 
unconscious  motives,  we  can’t  educate  women  of  college  age. 

Dr.  Monsour:  Women  of  the  college  are  educable.  All  I am 
(_s^ying  is  that  you  have  to  know  how  to  do  it.  And  you  had  better 
take  into  account  the  facts  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
icirder  to  do  it  successfully.  I think  that  girls  should  be  started  in 
school  much  earlier  than  boys.  I would  be  in  favor  of  starting  girls 
in  school  at  four  and  boys  at  six  or  something  of  that  kind. 
I could  talk  to  you  about  a number  of  ideas  concerning  what  I 
think  should  be  done  about  the  educational  programs  of  boys 
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and  girls.  I think  they  should  be  planned  differently.  I don’t  want 
to  sound  entirely  negative  about  my  attitude  about  educating 
women.  I think  the  education  of  women  is  probably  one  of  the 
major  forces  for  social  change  in  this  country  and  will  continue 
to  be  and  that  continued  large  numbers  of  educated  women  will 
bring  about  social  change  all  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Thomas  Carroll  (President,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity) : I would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  about  the  desirability  of 
coeducation  versus  separation  by  the  sexes. 

Dr.  Monsour:  I don't  think  that  girls  have  to  be  in  separate 
classes.  I think  that  four-year-old  girls  could  be  in  the  same  class 
with  six-year-old  boys  and  be  at  their  level  of  educational  ability. 
I do  think  that  there  are  certain  times  in  educational  life  where 
coeducation  is  not  as  desirable  as  at  other  times.  I think  that 
junior  high  school  is  a particularly  difficult  time  for  coeducation 
and  only  compounds  the  injury  rather  than  salves  the  wounds 
that  occur  at  that  time.  I also  feel  that  certain  college  ages 
possibly  may  be  better  educated  separately  than  together.  The 
social  problems  involved  for  girls  make  them  somewhat  frantic 
during  their  college  years,  and  they  become  frantic  to  the  point 
where  they  get  more  involved  in  the  problems  of  love,  marriage, 
and  childbearing  than  they  might  do  under  less-pressured  circum- 
stances. And  the  coeducational  exposure  at  that  time  might  be 
somewhat  difficult  for  them,  depending  upon  the  girl.  On  the 
other  hand  who  is  going  to  keep  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  back? 

Mr.  Carl  Grip  (Dean  of  Men,  Temple  University) : Dr. 
Monsour,  I get  a completely  different  impression  from  your  dis- 
cussion this  morning  from  that  I got  from  reading  your  paper. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  paper  you  took  a position  that  gave  a 
greater  importance  to  culture  in  influencing  the  pattern  of  the 
feminine  life.  Today  you  have  given  us  the  impression  of  a fairly 
rigid  life  structure  for  the  women.  Let  me  make  this  specific  by 
referring  to  an  illustration  you  used  in  the  paper.  You  pointed 
out  that  when  the  flow  of  babies  is  interrupted  there  is  a crisis 
in  the  feminine  identity,  and  I certainly  think  this  is  true.  Let  me 
use  as  another  illustration  the  experience  that  the  woman  has 
when  she  sends  her  first  child  off  to  nursery  school.  This  would 
precipitate  the  same  kind  of  an  identity  pattern  or  problem. 
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We  found  that  the  woman  who  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
parting  with  her  child  tended  to  be  the  person  who  was 
already  neurotic;  in  other  words,  turning  the  child  over  to  the 
nursery  school  was  not  the  cause  of  her  problem,  but  the  difficulty 
was  the  consequence  of  a pre-existing  identity  problem.  If  this 
is  true— and  this  seemed  to  be  applicable  to  the  later  stage  when 
the  woman  ceases  to  have  children  and  begins  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  other  activities— isn’t  there  room  for  a much  more  per- 
missive attitude  toward  precisely  what  the  patterns  are  for  women, 
rather  than  dogmatically  predicting  a pattern  of  an  entire  life 
that  simply  revolves  around  having  babies? 

Dr.  Monsour:  I have  gotten  myself  in  a difficult  position  here. 
I can  see  that  in  attempting  to  emphasize  the  major  point,  I 
have  perhaps  sounded  much  more  dogmatic  than  I wish  to  sound. 
I don’t  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  I am  not  aware  of  the 
cultural  and  social  factors  involved  in  women’s  status.  As  to  your 
point  that  women  can  find  sources  of  gratification  bther  than 
this  alleged  immutable  unconscious  force,  all  I wish  to  say  is,  of 
course,  they  can.  The  personality  formations  are  obviously  un- 
limited and  give  rise  to  various  kinds  of  endeavors  that  women 
undertake.  The  point  I wanted  to  make  was  that  in  all  these 
endeavors  one  finds  the  kernel  of  the  basic  forces  that  I have 
tried  to  emphasize,  and  that  these  basic  forces  have  to  do  with  the 
way  in  which  women  learn,  the  way  in  which  they  mature  and 
grow,  the  way  in  which  their  personality  structures  form,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  express  themselves. 
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The  Milieu  of  the  Educated  Woman 
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C.  Easton  Rothwell 

President,  Mills  College 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the  problems  of  the 
woman  who  wants  to  gain  an  education,  to  amplify  it  in  subse- 
quent periods  of  her  life,  and  to  use  it  effectively.  Imaginative 
steps  have  been  taken  to  help  women  meet  these  problems.  By 
holding  this  conference,  however,  we  acknowledge  that  much 
more  must  be  done.  In  part  this  is  because  the  problems  them- 
selves are  not  standing  still.  They  are  growing  and  changing 
as  an  increasing  number  of  women  strive  to  cultivate  their  talents 
and  to  use  them  more  effectively  in  the  work  of  the  world.  A 
major  part  of  our  task  here  is  to  discover  with  some  certainty 
the  forces  in  our  society  that  are  causing  this  to  happen  and  to 
identify  the  steps  that  will  offer  further  help  to  women  in  the 
realization  of  their  aspirations. 

My  subject  is  the  milieu  of  the  educated  woman,  but  I cannot 
approach  it  without  an  awareness  that  many  aspects  of  what  I shall 
say  about  women  are  equally  applicable  to  men.  Without  wishing 
to  minimize  the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  the  educated 
woman  because  of  her  sex,  I submit  that  many  of  the  problems 
we  shall  be  discussing  really  involve  educating  people  and  help- 
ing educated  people  serve  themselves  and  society  well. 

The  milieu  of  the  educated  woman  encompasses  her  from  the 
moment,  as  a girl,  she  undertakes  the  task  of  gaining  an  education. 
It  is  the  milieu  of  her  life,  and  it  affects  her  capacity  to  keep  her 
education  alive,  to  strengthen  it.  It  also  determines  how  often 
she  will  be  able  to  use  her  education  and  how  well  she  will  do  so. 

Marriage  and  family  formation  is  without  question  the  most 
important  of  all  the  forces  that  condition  the  education  of  women. 
This  has  always  been  the  case.  Nonetheless,  the  trend  of  the  past 
two  decades  toward  early  marriage  and  the  early  bearing  of  rea- 
sonably large  families  derives  special  significance  from  the  fact 
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that  it  has  coincided  with  a sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  enrolled  as  college  undergraduates  and  graduates.  The 
impact  of  marriage  and  family  upon  the  education  of  women  and 
upon  the  educated  woman  is  thus  increased.  Moreover,  this  is 
taking  place  at  a time  when  the  optimum  use  of  human  resources, 
both  male  and  female,  has  become  an  essential  goal  of  the  nation. 
In  consequence,  the  role  of  woman  is  more  complicated  and  more 
challenging  than  at  any  time  in  this  century. 

Whereas  the  effects  of  the  current  trend  are  of  great  interest 
and  demand  the  most  careful  analysis,  we  must  not  assume  that 
the  trend  will  continue  indefinitely.  A glance  at  the  1920’s,  and 
especially  at  the  1930’s,  should  remind  us  that  social  patterns 
might  change  markedly  if  we  should  experience  a little  economic 
belt  tightening,  a shift  in  the  requirements  for  personal  security, 
^r  a change  in  the  mores  and  social  pressures  affecting  our  youth. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  early  marriage  and 
family  formation  or  the  anxieties  about  them  are  indeed  inter- 
rupting the  education  of  women.  They  are  causing  women  to 
leave  college;  they  are  placing  women  under  psychological  pres- 
sures that  diminish  their  academic  performance;  they  are  exert- 
ing some  negative  influence  upon  the  pursuit  of  graduate  degrees 
and  careers. 


The  data  which  support  these  conclusions  must  be  handled 
with  great  care,  however,  lest  they  mislead.  For  example,  there 
is  a high  national  attrition  rate  among  women  undergraduates, 
a rate  that  is  undoubtedly  related  to  early  marriage.  But  there  is 
also  a high  rate  of  “fall  out”  for  men,  and  marriage  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  too.  The  statistics  on  graduate  educa- 
tion disclose  not  only  that  the  number  of  women  who  complete 
the  bachelor’s  degree  and  thus  become  eligible  for  graduate  work 
is  just  over  half  the  figure  for  men;  they  also  show  that  a pro- 
gressively smaller  proportion  of  women  than  men  attain  the 
master’s  degree  and,  ultimately,  the  doctoral  degree.  This  is  some- 
what surprising  in  view  of  the  concern  of  women  graduates  to 
obtain  the  master’s  degree  as  part  of  the  preparation  to  teach. 

In  the  light  of  these  rather  discouraging  figures  about  women’s 
graduate  work,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  June  issue  of 
Women’s  Education  that  a large  proportion  of  the  recent  gradu- 
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ates  of  Eastern  women’s  colleges  and  certain  other  colleges  intend 
to  start  graduate  studies  in  the  autumn.  The  average  reported  for 
the  women’s  colleges  was  just  under  30  percent,  whereas  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  City  College  of  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  College  the 
proportions  of  women  continuing  their  education  were  44  per- 
cent, 60  percent,  and  62  percent  respectively.  I might  add  that  the 
comparable  figure  at  Mills  College  this  year  is  34  percent— higher 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

These  ratios  are  important  for  two  reasons.  They  indicate  a 
gain  over  previous  years  in  the  number  of  women  undertaking 
graduate  work,  at  least  for  the  master’s  degree.  More  important, 
they  suggest  a significant  overlap  with  marriage.  I draw  this 
conclusion  from  information  concerning  the  marriage  rate  of 
Mills  College  graduates,  which  I believe  does  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  the  marriage  rate  of  women  at  other  colleges  and 
universities.  Over  40  percent  of  these  young  women  enter  matri- 
mony within  one  year  after  graduation,  more  than  80  percent 
before  the  end  of  five  years.  The  relatively  high  overlap  between 
graduate  work  and  marriage  is  self-evident  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures.  What  will  be  the  effects  in  the  long  run  of  this  expanding 
common  ground  between  matrimony  and  advanced  education  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I suspect,  however,  that  if  one  analyzed  the 
records  of  women  who  did  graduate  work  during  the  past  decade, 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a married  household,  the 
findings  would  be  very  encouraging. 

There  are,  of  course,  factors  other  than  marriage  and  family 
formation  that  interfere  with  the  education  of  women.  Economic  \/ 
pressure  upon  the  parents  is  too  frequent  a cause,  especially  when 
it  is  aggravated  by  insufficient  financial  assistance  from  the  col- 
lege of  the  girl’s  choice.  Inadequate  work  opportunities  is  another 
factor  and  causes  young  women  to  suffer  to  a greater  extent  than  ^ 
do  young  men.  The  failure  of  parents  to  encourage  within  a 
girl  the  aspiration  to  attend  college  i?  a familiar  factor  and  is  k 
often  linked  to  the  assumption  that  because  a girl  will  marry 
soon,  there  is  less  reason  to  educate  her  than  her  brother.  So  much 
has  been  written  about  these  and  other  factors,  however,  that  I 
need  not  labor  them.  '' 

My  principal  purpose  is  to  cojisider  the  elements  within  our 
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society  that  help  or  hiiider  the  young  woman  who  wishes,  after 
leaving  college,  to  keep  her  education  bright,  to  deepen  it,  and 
to  put  it  to  uses  that  will  be  socially  significant  and  will  at  the 
same  time  help  her  realize  her  potential. 

For  the  able,  liberally  educated  woman,  the  years  during  which 
her  children  are  young,  underfoot,  and  making  interminable 
demands  upon  her  interests  and  energies  are  difficult.  Yet,  if  we 
are  to  keep  the  “young  m.other’s  problem  in  focus,  we  cannot 
isolate  it  from  the  realities  which  are  equally  pressing  on  her 
husband  and  her  single  sister  who  are  facing  similar  frustrations 
during  the  same  period.  These  are  the  years  when  a young  man  is 
serving  what  amounts  to  an  apprenticeship  in  a business  or  pro- 
fession., The  budding  executive  is  checking  someone  else’s  ac- 
counts with  grammar  school  arithmetic;  the  developing  diplomat 
is  stamping  visas.  These  activities  may  involve  little  of  their  liberal 
arts  edUjbation,  which  they  may  begin  to  think  of  as  a useless  ex- 
travagance. The  single  woman  on  bad  days  during  this  beginning 
stage  of  her  career  may  likewise  have  doubts  about  her  education 
and  look  with  envy  upon  her  childbearing  classmate’s  solid,  if 
squalling,  evidence  of  accomplishment. 

And  yet,  if  the  education  has  been  sound,  the  mother,  her  hus- 
band, and  her  single  sister  will  normally  come  through  the  diffi- 
cult years  with  the  durable  results  of  their  learning  unscathed 
if  not  enriched.  The  lasting  outcomes  of  a genuine  education 
are  curiosity,  concern,  a yearning  for  self-expression,  and  the 
capacity  to  satisfy  these  hungers  intelligently.  We  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  educational  circumstances  that  produce 
these  qualities.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  young  couples  who 
remain  intellectually  alive  and  vital  through  the  early  years  of 
marriage  and  career  is  evidence  that  a good  education  can  last  and 
flower  even  amidst  frustrations.  Only  when  the  learning  has  been 
superficial,  or  has  not  “taken,”  or  when  it  is  thwarted  by  per- 
sonality factors,  do  its  effects  attenuate  during  the  first  years  of 
marriage. 

The  period  in  a married  woman’s  life  that  causes  most  concern 
to  those  of  us  who  wish  to  see  her  achieve  the  maximum  realiza- 
tion of  her  potential  is  the  span  of  active  years  that  remains  after 
her  children  are  in  school.  The  question  most  frequently  raised 
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is,  “How  will  she  employ  in  fullest  measure  during  those  years  ' 
the  education  she  acquired  a decade  or  more  earlier  and  has 
managed  to  supplement  formally  and  informally  during  her 
children’s  youth?’’  How  will  she? 

I recently  raised  this  question  when  speaking  to  a lively 
group  of  young  mothers  five  to  fifteen  years  out  of  a variety  of 
colleges.  They  had  just  spent  a year  analyzing  their  own  reactions 
to  a questionnaire  on  continuing  education  and  the  job  potential 
of  the  mother  whose  children  are  in  school.  Although  these  young 
women  may  not  have  been  representative  of  all  those  in  their 
suburban  community,  their  group  did  include  many  emerging 
leaders.  Their  husbands  were  successfully  making  their  way  up 
the  ladders  of  professional  or  business  advancement.  Despite  their 
knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  alumnae  mothers  who  return  to 
work  on  a part-time  or  full-time  basis  when  the  children  are 
in  school,  or  perhaps  because  of  that  knowledge,  these  young 
women  were  almost  unanimous  and  wholly  unequivocal  in  their 
rejection  of  any  return  to  work  as  an  alternative  to  spending  their 
full  time  as  wives  and  mothers.  They  were  hostile  to  any  insinua- 
tion that  woman  can  be  a “wasted  asset.’’ 

I cannot  know  how  typical  these  young  mothers  are  of  others 
similarly  situated  throughout  the  United  States.  I applaud  their 
aspirations  for  their  families  and  the  intelligent  roles  they  have 
conceived  for  themselves  within  the  home  and  community.  Some- 
how I did  not  feel  that  they  had  “returned  to  the  cave.’’  At  the 
same  time  I suspected,  and  I am  confident  some  of  them  suspected, 
that  the  national  averages  will  ultimately  catch  up  with  certain  of 
the  group.  They  will  seek  work  as  a means  of  supplementing  the 
family  income,  probably  to  help  educate  their  own  children  in 
a period  when  college  education  becomes  ever  more  expensive. 
They  will  seek  unpaid  outlets  for  their  interests  and  energies  in 
the  PTA,  the  Red  Cross,  reading  groups.  Investment  clubs, 
alumnae  or  alumni  associations,  the  AAUW,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Some  indeed  are  already  at  work  in  volunteer 
activities.  This  pattern  seems  to  be  a normal  and  widespread  one. 

Is  it  one  which  brings  maximum  self-fulfillment;  which  makes 
the  fullest  and  most  intelligent  use  of  the  young  mother’s  talents? 

The  self-realization  a woman  may  attain  will  depend  upon 
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her  own  aspirations  and  her  will,  as  well  as  upon  the  opportuni- 
ijjes  available  to  her.  So  for  as  opportunities  are  concerned,  today’s 
college  graduate  mother  lives  in  a society  which  provides  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  for  significant  and  satisfying  volunteer 
activity,  a subject  to  which  I shall  return  later.  She  also  Uves  at  a 
time  when  the  working  role  of  women  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  United  States,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  pioneer- 
ing enterprise  of  women  who  eared  enough  about  certain  inter- 
esting kinds  of  work  to  penetrate  the  barriers  of  custom  and  thus 
open  them  to  other  women. 

The  working  mother  is  not  a rare  phenomenon  in  the  United 
States.  She  eonstitutes  one-half  of  all  women  of  working  age  who 
are  in  the  labor  force.  Indeed,  almost  one-third  of  all  married 
women  are  employed,  a proportion  that  it  is  predicted  will  in- 
crease substantially  by  1970.  It  is  a striking  commentary  upon 
our  society,  however,  that  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  women  who 
are  working  have  had  some  college  education  and  only  one- 
eightli  of  them  are  professional  and  technical  workers,  the  largest 
proportion  of  these  beix^  teachers.  * 

i Nonetheless,  the  college  graduate  mother  returning  to  work  will 
' find  herself  in  numerous  company.  She  will  also  find  certain 
patterns  of  opportunity  tliat  will  shape  and  limit  what  she  can  do. 
There  is  an  expanding  area  of  sighificant  and  reasonably  interest- 
ing positions— fome  traditional  and  some  new— into  which  she  will 
be  welcomed.  These  will  include,  of  course,  teaching,  nursing,  and 
social  work,  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  within  women’s 
sphere.  But  there  will  also  be  a chance  to  exercise  her  judgment 
and  her  mathematics  in  computer  technology  and  progframming 
and,  hopefully,  in  the  posing  of  problems  for  which  computer 
programming  is  used.  Her  capacities  for  responsibility  and  for  the 
rendering  of  decisions  will  find  outlets  in  an  increasing  number 
of  high  level  places  in  industry  and  banking,  and  in  legislative  and 
administrative  positions  at  the  local,  state,  and  Federal  levels. 
Moreover,  she  will  fi^nd  a broadening  range  of  opportunities  in 
science  and  engineering.  There  will  be  careers  for  her  in  journal- 
ism and,  to  an  increasing  extent,  in  dentistry.  But  she  will  find 
less  outlet  for  her  talents  in  other  professions- particularly,  law 
and  medicine.  Even  in  these,  however,  there  are  certain  areas  of 
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specialization  which  male  practitioners  look  upon  as  being  suit- 
able for  women— juvenile  delinquency,  for  example,  and 
pediatrics. 

College  alumnae  mothers  have  been  accused  of  drifting  into 
jobs  instead  of  pursuing  planned  careers  when  they  return  to  the 
labor  force.  This  is  true  in  a large  number  of  cases  and,  in  my 
judgment,“~is  wholly  justified.  The  mothers  who  avoid  the  de- 
manding preoccupation  of  career  most  frequently  do  so,  not  out 
of  a desire  to  find  a softer  life,  as  some  writers  have  implied,  but 
out  of  the  conviction  that  their  primary  interest  and  energies  must 
be  devoted  to  their  children  until  they  are  older.  Some  women, 
to  b€  sure,  can  manage  career  and  family  well,  but  a much 
larger  number  do  not  possess  that  capacity  or  energy.  Conse- 
quently, they  search  for  the  part-time  opportunity  or  for  the 
kind  of  job  that  can  be  done  at  home.  This  type  of  employment 
is  broadening  in  range,  ineiden tally,  as  electronics  firms  and  other 
employers  discover  that  they  can  tap  a rich  and  reliable  working  re- 
serve by  using  these  methods.  I have  been  speaking  of  a deliberate 
choice  of  noncareer  jobs.  There  is  also,  unfortunately,  the  young 
mother  who  would  really  like  to  work  toward  a career,  but  who  is 
lacking  in  adequate  preparation  and  even  in  sufficient  comprehen- 
sion of  the  requirements  of  Mie  profession  because  of  the  absence 
of  suitable  guidance  and  career  planning  when  she  was  in  high 
school  and  college.  Sometimes  these  women  strike  out  to  learn  a 
new  field  when  their  children  are  in  school.  They  can  take  heart 
from  a recent  study  made  at  the  University  of  Chicago  which  con- 
cludes that  wonrien  over  forty  who  did  well  in  high  school  can 
actually  learn  more  rapidly  and  effectively  than  their  younger  col- 
lege classmates. 

Actually  the  mother  returning  to  work  behind  the  shield  of  her 
husband’s  secure  salary  and  position  has  a much  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  with  employment  than  do  men.  She  can 
“try  on”  jobs  to  see  whether  they  suit  her  talents  and  tempera- 
ment. She  can  take  the  time  to  refurbish  her  skills  and  tarnished 
knowledge.  She  can  even  run  the  risk  of  plunging  into  new  fields 
of  learning,  because  failure  will  not  effect  either  her  economic 
status  or  the  standing  of  her  family  in  the  community. 

Little  need  be  said  about  volunteer  activities  except  to  suggest 
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that  they  are  a much  more  essential  part  of  the  social  and  political 
fabric  of  the  United  States  than  of  most  other  countries.  They  are 
a very  important  element  in  our  democratic  process.  And  they 
offer  the  college  graduate  mother  a wide  range  of  outlets  for  her 
talents  that  are  neither  dull  nor  make-work,  but  can  challenge 
profoundly  her  creative  and  managerial  capacities. 

Earlier  I commented  that  the  self-realization  of  a woman  will 
depend  as  much  upon  her  aspirations  and  her  will  as  upon  the 
opportunities  open  to  her.  To  aspirations  and  will,  I should,  of 
course,  add  ability  and  a sense  of  direction.  Then  I should  say 
that  the  interweaving  of  these  attributes  can  help  a young  woman 
toward  satisfying  selbrealization  at  any  stage  in  her  journey 
through  high  school,  college,  graduate  work,  marriage,  and 
motherhood,  and  the  ultimate  return  to  rewarding  activities  out- 
side her  home.  One  can  name  many  women  who  exemplify  the 
optimum  blend  of  these  qualities  and  who  might  serve  as 
models  for  girls  and  young  women  at  the  beginning  stages  of  the 
long  journey.  The  Margaret  Chase  Smiths,  the  Mary  Buntings, 
the  Millicent  Mclntoshes,  the  Anne  Morrow  Lindberghs  have 
all  made  the  journey  with  distinction  in  their  generation.  I am 
sure  that  every  teacher  and  administrator  at  this  meeting  can 
name  women  now  on  their  faculties  or  in  their  student  bodies 
who  are  launched,  in  the  same  direction.  The  most  important 
question  to  ask  about  them  and  their  distinguished  predecessors 
is  where  the  drive  and  vision  and  high  aspirations  came  from. 
In  some  cases  the  colleges  are  the  source  that  kindled  these  drives, 
but  I su&pect  that  in  most  instances  the  source  of  the  kindling 
must  be  sought  earlier— in  the  schools  and  in  the  family.  Indeed, 
ingredients  of  the  flame,  if  not  the  flame  itself,  may  have  their 
origins  in  the  genes. 

In  this  paper  on  the  milieu  of  the  educated  woman,  I have  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  forces  and  factors  which  affect  her  as  she 
moves  through  the  several  stages  of  her  life.  I have  not  sought  to 
prescribe  for  the  problems  she  encounters.  That  task  remains  for 
others.  I must  record  my  conviction,  however,  that  her  life— 
whether  within  the  family,  outside  of  it,  or  in  some  combination 
of  the  two— will  more  likely  result  in  wholesome  self-fulfillment 
and  socially  significant  accomplishment  if  she  is  given  excellent 
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counseling  and  challenging  fare  at  both  the  high  school  and  col- 
lege levels.  This  is  the  fundamental  and  formative  period.  Hence  I 
am  attracted  to  the  pioneering  that  is  being  done  in  this  field. 
I find  especially  hopeful  the  program  in  continuing  education 
that  is  in  progress  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  pro- 
gram instituted  this  year  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Although  it 
meets  a different  purpose,  the  Radcliffe  experiment  is  badly 
needed  for  women  who  have  gained  some  level  of  professional 
competence. 

This  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  place  to  set  forth  a conclusion 
that  one  cannot  avoid  reaching  as  he  works  through  the  scat- 
tered literature  on  the  educated  woman  and  regards  the  experi- 
ments being  carried  on  in  her  behalf.  There  is  serious  need  for 
pulling  this  literature  together  systematically,  for  deepening  and 
broadening  the  study,  and  for  extending  the  experimentation  in 
some  rational  fashion.  Our  understanding  would  be  facilitated  if 
we  had  more  detailed  information  about  certain  categories  of 
women  at  various  stages  in  their  lives.  We  need  more  case  studies 
of  women  who  have  either  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
combine  family  and  career.  And  we  need  analyses  of  control 
groups  that  have  not  chosen  this  course.  Only  thus  will  we  make 
sufficient  headway  with  the  continuing  education  of  women. 

Let  me  add  one  final  note.  When  we  contemplate  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  women,  let  us  think  not  only  of  their 
repreparation  for  a place  in  the  labor  force  or  in  the  realm  of 
volunteer  activities,  but  also  of  continuing  education  to  expand 
the  ranges  of  knowledge  possessed  by  both  the  wife  and  her 
husband.  Together,  they  must  face  intelligently  the  most  rapid 
and  drastic  period  of  change  the  world  has  known.  This  is  not 
easy,  and  it  requires  systematic  preparation?T'he  problem  is  stated 

well  by  Dr.  Robert  D.  Calkins,  president  of  the  Brookings 
Institution: 

In  this  fast  changing  world  of  discovery  and  innovation,  new  concepts, 
new  fields  of  knowledge,  political  and  social  revolution,  shifting  values 
and  changing  philosophies,  and  the  flood  of  daily  events,  only  the  most 
determined  can  keep  their  bearings.  . . . [It  is  essential]  to  discover  and 
to  develop  more  informed  leaders  and  to  establish  respected  places  where 
the  most  thoughtful  people  are  glad  to  go  for  intellectual  stimulation  and 
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refreshment,  and  for  a contemplation  of  the  truly  great  issues  of  our 
society.  Even  a few  places  of  this  character  and  a few  men  of  this 
character  can  make  an  enormous  difference  in  any  community.* 


REMARlls  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Mr.  Rothwell:  I am  setting  aside  my  original  paper  for  the 
moment.  I am  prepared  to  stand  responsible  for  the  things  that 
are  in  it  and  prepared  to  answer  questions  on  any  points  that 
I have  made,  but  I should  like  to  devote  my  comments  here  to 
two  points.  I would  like  to  say  something  about  the  nature  of 
the  literature  that  is  available  on  the  education  of  women, 
and,  second,  I should  like  to  say  a little  about  the  different  phases 
in  the  process— a lifelong  process— of  the  education  of  a woman 
and  the  problems  of  the  educated  woman.  I should  like  to  do  the 
second  first  and  then  move  back  to  point  one. 

As  I read  through  the  papers,  I was  much  struck  by  the  projects 
—some  of  them  very  imaginative— that  are  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  continuing  education  of  the  adult  woman. 
I applaud  all  of  these.  I think,  as  I have  attempted  to  indicate, 
that  they  are  performing  a distinctly  valuable  service.  But  I hasten 
to  add  that,  in  a sense,  we  are  making  up  for  our  deficiencies  with 
these  kinds  of  programs.  The  real  problem  of  the  education  of 
woman  and  of  what  happens  to  her  following  her  education 
needs  to  be  coped  with  during  the  years  when  she  is  most  im- 
pressionable and  most  educable,  and  though  I find  some  inconsist- 
ency here,  most  evidence  suggests  that  this* period  occurs  during 
her  elementary  school,  high  school,  and  college  years.  Con- 
sequently, I should  like  to  emphasize  this  really  creative  and 
formative  period. 

I suggested  in  my  paper  that  some  qualities  that  we  want  in  a 
woman  may  be  there  by  virtue  of  the  genes  that  she  bears.  I 
am  confident  that  the  elements  out  of  which  one  can  kindle  the 
flame  in  woman  that  will  carry  her  through  many  of  the  vicissi- 

*From  “New  Tasks  for  Our  Universities,”  an  address  given  before  the  National 
University  Extension  Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  April  SO,  1962. 
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tudes  of  life  are  there  to  start  with,  but  there  is  a great  deal  that 
we  can  do.  Having  taught  in  elementary  school,  junior  high 
school,  high  school,  and  graduate  school,  I am  going  to  draw 
on  this  experience  in  making  some  observations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  somehow  we  can  achieve  the  kind  of  education  that  Dr. 
Monsour  started  to  develop  for  us— an  education  that  is  a 
formation  of  the  mind  and  a formation  of  the  person— in  such  a 
way  that  interests  are  aroused  and  curiosity  is  whetted,  ideas 
will  be  implanted  which  will  have  great  importance  in  later  life. 
In  addition,  if  \^e  can  cultivate  some  capacity  for  judgment,  sdme 
ability  to  martial  large  bodies  of  information,  some  capacity 
to  examine  assumptions  with  a critical  and  objective  eye,  some 
ability  to  assess  values  and  to  make  commitments  with  respect 
to  values— if  these  things  can  be  accomplished  before  a woman 
becomes  involved  in  raising  a family— I am  quite  convinced  that 
they  will  carry  her  through  the  later  periods.  They  will  tend  to 
diminish  the  problems  a woman  must  confront  when  she  reaches 
that  later,  and  very  educable,  age  when  her  children  are  in 
school  because  they  will  have  immunized  her  and  given  her 
the  inner  resources  for  coping  with  the  problems  that  arise  when 
her  children  are  very  young. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about  educating 
women.  Instead  of  the  term  “continuing  education,”  it  seems 
appropriate  to  use  “sustained  education”  because  what  we  are 
undertaking  is  to  do  something  during  this  period  that  can  be 
sustained.  It  is  the  self-generating,  self-starting  mind  and  creative 
spirit  that  we  are  seeking  to  evolve. 

Another  point  that  I want  to  make  is  about  aspirations  and 
expectations.  During  the  early,  formative  period  in  a young 
woman’s  life,  we  are  implanting  the  aspirations  that  will  guide 
her  educationally  not  only  during  her  undergraduate  years  but  in 
the  years  following  graduation.  If  the  pattern  of  aspirations  is 
sufficiently  rich  and  the  level  sufficiently  high,  I would  have  great 
confidence  in  her  capacity  to  overcome  some  of  the  normal 
frustrations  that  confront  her  when  she  has  to  bear  children,  rear 
her  family,  and  keep  her  husband  happy  during  the  difficult  early 
years  of  their  marriage.  During  the  early,  formative  period  we 
should  quite  consciously  implant  within  her  a pattern  of  expecta- 
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tions  about  her  own  future.  Today,  as  I talk  with  young  women 
who  are  graduating,  I discover  that  often  the  pattern  of  expecta- 
tions is  cut  off  with  marriage,  which  is  regarded  as  a terminal 
thing.  The  pattern  of  expectation  needs  to  look  beyond  marriage 
with  some  considerable  realism  about  events  that  are  going  to 
occur.  It  can  be  a pattern  that  will  point  out  to  the  young  woman 
a whole  sequence  of  alternatives  she  might  explore  singly  or  in 
combination  as  a means  of  successfully  meeting  the  problems  of 
her  family,  of  successfully  bringing  about  her  own  self-realization, 
of  successfully  making  an  essential  contribution  to  the  community 
and  to  the  culture  of  which  she  is  a part.  I don’t  think  we  do 
these  things  well  enough. 

Let  me  interject  at  this  point  the  caveat  that  I attempted  to 
put  into  my  paper  and  which  bears  upon  some  of  our  discussion. 
I think  that  men,  too,  have  frustrations  and  problems  during  their 
early  working  years.  Their  problems  are  of  a different  kind  from 
those  of  women  but  of  the  same  magnitude.  What  I have  sug- 
gested about  implanting  a pattern  of  educational  aspirations— 
of  expectations— in  women  applies  equally  to  men  and  would  help 
carry  them  through  that  difficult  and  rocky  period. 

President  Meredith  Wilson,  in  discussing  the  problem,  referred 
to  counseling  as  one  remedy.  I am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with 
this,  and  I applaud  what  is  being  done  through  the  program  at 
Minnesota  for  the  continuing  education  of  women.  I don’t  think, 
however,  that  counseling  is  the  complete  answer.  I would  hope 
that  we  could  experiment  with  educational  programs  in  ele- 
mentary school,  junior  high  school,  high  school,  and,  certainly, 
in  college  which  by  their  tone,  or  if  I may  borrow  a pljrase  from 
the  anthropologists,  by  their  style,  would  tend  to  make  a real 
contribution  toward  implanting  that  kind  of  education  which 
includes  a pattern  of  expectations  and  aspirations  for  young  peo- 
ple. I am  sure  this  can  be  accomplished. 

In  a recent  study  of  college  values,  there  was  considerable 
emphasis  upon  the  role  of  the  character  or  style  of  an  institution 
as  a distinctly  formative  factor.  I think  this  is  very  important  and 
would  suggest  that  the  current  emphasis  on  the  study  of  student 
cultures  or  the  eulture  of  a whole  college  community  in  relation 
to  the  academic  aspects  of  the  community  is  a significant  move 
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that  will  open  whole  new  vistas  to  us  not  only  in  the  education  of 
women  but  also  in  the  education  of  men. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  other  topic:  the  available  literature 
on  the-  education  of  women.  As  I read  the  papers,  including  my 
own,  I was  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  apart  from  those  which 
describe  specific  projects,  we  have,  in  a sense,  a series  of  con- 
centric circles,  and  the  common  area  within  these  concentric 
circles  is  very  large.  I doubt  that  I have  added  much  that  is 
significantly  different  from  what  appears  in  the  other  papers. 
I have  written  about  the  education  of  women  for  a year,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  our  dean  of  students,  our  librarian,  and  a 
lot  of  other  people  who  assembled  material  for  me,  I covered  a 
great  deal  of  the  existing  literature.  There  is  a basic  sameness  to 
it— a covering  and  recovering  of  the  same  ground.  One  can  per- 
ceive the  growth  of  certain  cliches  and  the  continued  repetition 
of  these  cliches.  I don’t  mean  to  be  critical  because  I have  par- 
ticipated in  the  process  and  have  made  my  own  contribution 
to  the  perpetuation  of  cliches.  However,  if  this  meeting  is  to  be 
really  significant,  we  ought  to  take  a fresh  look  at  the  directions 
we  can  move  to  expose  new  areas  of  knowledge  that  can  be 
creatively  helpful  to  us.  I don’t  pretend  to  have  more  than  a 
few  tentative  suggestions,  but  I hope  that  they  will  stimulate  you. 

Let  me  start  with  the  literature  available  on  the  areas  of  activity 
open  to  the  mature  woman  once  she  wants  to  re-enter  the  work 
force.  (Somehow  the  term  “work  force’’  grates,  but,  nevertheless, 
that  is  the  technical  term.)  The  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  done  a superb  job  of  pulling  together  a 
tremendous  amount  of  data  on  this.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
developments,  however,  may  not  be  encompassed  in  this  data. 
I would  like  to  suggest  as  one  possible  area  of  inquiry— and  I 
should  like  to  see  it  done  in  the  most  scientific  and  thorough 
way  possible— an  examination  of  the  activities  open  to  the  mature 
woman  and  the  trends  and  changes  that  are  taking  place.  We  must 
not  look  at  things  in  the  dimension  of  1960;  we  need  only  to  look 
back,  as  I’ve  attempted  to  suggest  in  my  paper,  to  the  1930’s  and 
the  1920’s  to  discover  that  trends  do  change  and  change  quite 
significantly  in  this  whole  area.  I should  like  to  see  a study 
that  would  look  ahead  for  a period  of  ten  years.  All  the  colleges 
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are  engaged  in  making  ten-year  plans.  I should  think  that  those 
interested  in  the  education  of  women  might  also  look  ahead 
and  anticipate  changes  that  may  come  about  in  the  patterns  of 
employment  and  opportunities  for  women  in  various  fields  in  the 
course  of  the  next  decade  and  also  identify  those  factors  that 
can  be  changed  or  manipulated.  With  all  of  this  clearly  identified, 
one  would  have  some  basis  on  which  to  proceed. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  I mean.  It  was  assumed  a 
few  years  ago  that  corporations  would  make  contributions  to 
colleges  at  a very  limited  level  and  in  certain  distinctive  pat- 
terns. Along  came  Frank  Abrams  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Walter  Paepcke  of  Container  Corporation  of 
America,  and  a few  other  able,  public-spirited  people.  Through 
the  formation  of  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education, 
some  of  the  manipulatable  factors  were  seized  upon,  and  today 
there  is  a generous  response  from  the  corporations  in  America 
to  the  needs  of  higher  education.  I don’t  think  this  is  the  best 
example,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  I mean.  I believe  that  the 
Commission  on  the  Education  of  Women  has  performed  a very 
important  function  in  the  sense  that  it  hung  a star  in  the 
sky  and  said  this  is  something  to  which  we  must  give  attention. 
Now  I think  the  time  has  come  to  approach  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  women  in  a much  more  systematic  and  scientific 
manner. 

Let  me  conclude  by  referring  to  what  we  might  do  at  the 
student  level.  I must  confess  that  I’ve  worked  in  this  area  only 
three  years,  and  there’s  a great  deal  of  literature  of  which  I am 
ignorant.  But  I don’t  believe  we  have  a series  of  studies  on  the 
various  types  of  counseling  that  would  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  implanting  a pattern  of  expectations  and  aspirations 
in  women  and  that  would  demonstrate  the  pattern  of  counseling 
most  effective  in  a given  circumstance.  I’m  not  sure  whether  we 
know  that  counseling  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  might  be  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  phenomenon  than  counseling  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  at  Mills  College,  at  Radcliffe,  or  at  pobimbia 
University.  I’m  sure  each  school  has  its  idiosyncrasies,  but  we 
need  detailed  evidence  of  this.  We  need  to  know  a lot  more 
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about  the  impact  of  the  campus  culture— whether  it  be  the 
campus  of  the  college,  the  high  school,  or  the  junior  high  school— 
upon  personality  and  character  formation  and  the  formation  of 
a pattern  of  aspirations.  I’d  like  to  know  whether  the  campus  cul- 
ture is  a stronger  formative  force  than  what  happens  in  the  class- 
room or  the  influence  of  some  distinguished  and  able  teacher. 
Such  studies  are  just  beginning.  Some  of  them  are  included  in 
American  College:  A Psychological  and  Social  Interpretation  of 
Higher  Learning  ijy“R.~  Nevitt  Sanford, ^ but  much  additional 
work  is  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  information  from  such  studies  could  open 
up  new  vistas  and  bring  us  closer  to  solving  the  problems  that 
confront  women  today.  There  is  a wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  women’s  colleges  to  conduct  such  studies,  and  the  coeduca- 
tional institutions  should  also  participate.  They  educate  many 
more  women  than  do  women’s  colleges.  The  problems  of  educat- 
ing women  are  different  in  the  context  of  coeducation  than  they 
are  in  the  context  of  segregated  education,  and  I could  expound 
a number  of  hypotheses  about  the  differences.  What  I should  like 
to  get  away  from  is  the  current  impressionistic  character  of  the 
literature  in  this  field  and  find  something  that  is  harder  and  more 
firm  upon  which  we  can  build.  Now  I’ll  stop  and  accept  your 
questions. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Benezet:  Dr.  Rothwell  agrees  with  the  previous  speaker 
that  women  are  a problem— an  educational  problem— to  other 
people,  mainly  men.  However,  stabilizers  can  be  implanted  early 
in  life  which  help  carry  women  past  more  difficult  periods  in  their 
development,  but  whatever  these  stabilizers  are,  whatever  the 
problems  with  which  they  deal,  we  ought  to  be  more  systematic 
and  perhaps  more  total  in  our  attack  to  filter  out  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  we  want  for  fair  and  adequate  counseling  patterns. 

* John  Wiley  & Sons,  1962. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Hitchcock  (Director,  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association) : I think  what  Dr.  Rothwell  has  said  really 
fits  strongly  into  a pattern  rapidly  emerging  in  the  whole  area  of 
guidance— mainly  a quite  decided  shift  in  emphasis.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  junior  high  school  years  are  the  crucial 
^riod  for  guidance  and  that  at  this  time  we  should  be  more 
concerned  in  counseling  with  the  emergent  patterns  of  life  or 
[styles  of  living.  One  of  the  ideas  emerging  now  is  to  look  into  the 
future  in  terms  of  changing  patterns  of  life  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  logic  oP  the  trends  of  the  past.  Past  trends  no  longer 
can  be  projected  into  future  patterns  of  living. 

Mr.  Rothwell:  I would  like  to  make  just  one  comment  about 
that.  Sometimes  university  faculties  do  not  adapt  readily  to  this 
kind  of  administrative  readjustment  in  a field  such  as  guidance. 
To  change  the  tone  of  a college  or  university,  the  new  idea  must 
be  diffused  among  the  faculty,  so  that  a consciousness  of  the 
change  is  fairly  well  spread  throughout  the  institution.  This  is 
easier  to  accomplish  in  the  smaller  institution  which  is  less,  if  you 
will  forgive  me,  institutionalized. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Useem  (Research  Consultant,  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  Michigan  State  University) : I think 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  the  college-educated  woman  to 
participate  in  the  programs  we  are  miking  about.  There  is  a real 
opportunity  for  the  college-educated  woman  to  bring  the  educa- 
tional advantages  that  she  already  has  to  those  sections  of  our 
society  which  are  in  need — whether  that  be  in  professional  or 
volunteer  work.  I think  here  women  may  find  some  of  the  roles 
by  which  they  can  adjust  to  society. 

Mr.  Rothwell:  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  even  though 
men  hold  the  front  positions  and  the  titles  in  our  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, women  frequently  do  most  of  the  work.  The  volun- 
tary organization  is  a very  important  part  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  American  and  democratic  structure— politically  and  socially 
—so  this  is  an  important  role.  In  enumerating  the  chief  reasons  for 
seeking  to  make  a woman’s  education  one  that  will  enable  her  to 
accomplish  what  she  wants  in  life,  I would  put  self-fulfillment  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  The  satisfaction  of  the  national  need  for  addi- 
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tional  manpower  comes  below  this.  When  women  accomplish  the 
first,  the  second  will  come  almost  automatically. 

Mrs.  Hymes:  I was  gratified  to  hear  Dr.  Rothwell’s  statement 
about  voluntary  organizations.  I have  spent  a ^lifetime  working 
within  a voluntary  organization  and  have  perceived  in  the  past 
decade  a downgrade  both  of  voluntary  activity  and  of  the  value 
of  the  organizations.  A continuing  of  this  downgrade  will  have  a 
dire  effect  upon  social  development  in  the  future.  In  what  prac- 
tical ways  do  you  perceive  that  we  might  be  able  to  make  women 
recognize  and  appreciate  again  that  the  voluntary  organization  is 
a significant  institution  and  is  worthy  of  their  participation? 

Mr.  Rothwell:  In  the  first  place  I suppose  that  courses  in 
government  and  in  the  social  sciences  could  give  more  place 
in  their  curriculum  to  an  emphasis  upon  volunteer  organizations. 
I suppose,  too,  that  in  the  procedures  of  guidance  some  emphasis 
could  be  given  to  them,  and  some  students  could  be  made  aware 
of  the  role  the  voluntary  organization  plays  in  our  society  and 
the  role  the  well-educated  woman  plays  in  the  organization.  By 
well  educated,  I mean  the  woman  who  knows  how  to  organize  and 
has  developed  some  managerial  capacities.  Usually  such  women 
have  had  some  managerial  experience  at  a lower  level  through 
their  own  extracurricular  activities  while  they  were  in  high 
school  and  college.  They  know  how  to  get  things  started,  how 
to  handle  a meeting,  how  to  organize  a conference  and  take  care 
of  the  practical  aspects  of  it.  Voluntary  organizations  need  much 
more  careful  exploration  than  they  have  rjscently  .receivedr"  I 
might  add  that  I talked  recently  with  a physician  from  San 
Francisco  who  told  me  that  he  thought  participation  of  women 
in  volunteer  organizations  was  an  exploitation  of  women.  He  said 
they  are  paid  nothing,  oply  a part  of  their  capacities  are  used, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  sense  of  concrete  personal  satisfaction 
that  professional  women  get.  Well,  take  this  as  you  will,  I think 
something  can  be  said  about  women  having  been  exploited,  but 
I do  not  think  that  exploitation  is  the  norm  in  volunteer  activity. 

Mr.  Ernest  McMahon  (Dean,  University  College  and  the 
University  Extension  Division,  Rutgers-the  State  University  of 
New  Jersey) : I would  like  to  comment  on  Mrs.  Hymes’s  question 
about  the  downgrading  of  the  volunteer  worker.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  soine  of  the  reasons  for  the  downgrading  fall  within  the  area 
of  edncation  for  eorreetion.  One  is  that  we  are  in  a society  where 
many  welfare  activities  have  become  professionalized,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  volunteer  worker  in  many  instances  continues  to 
be  an  amateur.  I believe  tliat  if  many  of  the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions encouraged  continuing  education  on  the  part  of  their 
participants  so  that  they  could  equal  the  professional  social 
worker,  for  example,  some  of  the  stature  of  the  voluntary  organ- 
izations might  be  regained,  I think  that  is  probably  the  most 
important  aspect  of  their  problem.  Second,  we  live  in  a society 
which  almost  makes  a fetish  of  organizations,  and  too  many  volun- 
tary organizations  operate  haphazardly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
e^ucatibn  can  contribute  in  this  respect  by  strengthening  the 
capacities  and  the  organized  approach  of  voluntary  organizations. 

Mr.  Benezet:  I would  like  to  ask  the  speaker  whether  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  drift  the  eonversation  is  taking  or  whether  he 
wants  to  bring  it  back  to  some  other  point  in  his  own  presenta- 
tion. Would  you  like  to  reguide  us  or  carry  on  with  what  we 
have  gone  into? 

Mr.  Rothwell:  I think  that  we  could  spend  a good  deal  more 
time  discussing  the  range  and  the  fruitfulness  of  voluntary  activity, 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  useful  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  problem 
of  where  to  put  major  emphasis  in  the  education  of  women  and 
what  steps  to  take  to  make  this  emphasis  sustaining— self-sustaining 
— if  I may  go  back  to  one  of  the  terms  that  I used.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  area  of  inquiry  that  we  need  to  look  at.  I 
would  also  like  some  comment  on  the  need  for  a systematic  in- 
vestigation conducted  experimentally  by  professionally  competent 
people  into  the  whole  range  of  problems  that  touch  upon  the 
education  of  women.  The  results  of  this  investigation  could  intro- 
duce new  concepts,  new  ideas,  and  new  goals  into  our  discussion. 

Mr.  Paul  Ward  (President,  Sarah  Lawrence  College) : I was 
struck  when  reading  your  paper  by  the  example  of  the  group  of 
young  mothers  who  rejected  the  idea  of  returning  to  work  while 
their  children  were  in  schooh  I wonder  -whether  more-recent 
literature  clarifies  all  that  might  be  involved  for  other  young 
mothers  who  might  want  to  work  during  this  period.  Would  it  be 
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possible  for  them  to  carry  forward  responsible  parenthood  into 
those  hours  and  days  when  they  are  involved  in  part-time  or 
full-time  work?  What  kinds  of  problems  would  be  submerged? 
What  kinds  of  risks  would  be  involved?  Would  you  comment  on 
this? 

Mr.  Rothwell:  What  you  are  suggesting  is  something  that  was 
raised  during  our  last  discussion,  namely,  that  some  of  the  things 
we  do,  and  perhaps  the  example  I cited  in  my  paper  was  evidence 
of  this,  are  culture-bound  evidences  of  our  own  society.  Maybe 
these  young  women— most  of  whom  had  two  or  three  children— 
who  insisted  upon  remaining  home  and  following  what  they  felt 
was  their  prime  responsibility  instead  of  going  to  work,  who  in  a 
sense  rejected  the  idea  that  a married  woman  with  a family  ought 
to  go  to  work,  are  simply  a reflection  of  something  in  our  society. 
I suspect  that  part  of  the  attitude  of  these  women  may  be  due  to 
something  that  happened  that  night,  however.  In  reporting  the 
fact  that  I was  going  to  speak,  unfortunately,  the  newspaper  left 
out  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  the  title  of  my  talk,  which 
was  “Women— A Wasted  Asset?”  So  there  was  a certain  level  of 
hostility  in  the  audience  that  night.  When  I spoke,  I didn’t  know 
about  this.  Nevertheless,  I think  the  young  mothers  were  quite 
genuine  in  insisting  that  their  prime  responsibility  while  their 
children  were  growing  up  and  getting  into  school  was  in  the  home. 
I felt  they  saw  this  as  a prime  responsibility  overriding  all  others, 
and  I’m  sure  this  view  is  a reflection  of  our  culture.  This  brings 
me  to  another  dimension  of  what  I was  trying  to  get  at  earlier 
when  I suggested  we  study  something  about  college  cultures  and 
the  interrelationships  between  them  and  intellectual  activity.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  many  aspects  of  our  college  and  university 
culture  patterns  are  a reflection  of  the  general  culture  of  the 
American  scene.  I think  it  would  be  quite  interesting  to  determine 
by  experiment  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  change  this  cultural 
pattern  and  whether  there  would  be  any  essential  loss  if  a change 
took  place.  Different  cultural  patterns  prevail  at  other  levels  in 
American  society:  When  we  look  at  the  less-privileged  classes  in 
this  country,  for  instance,  we  discover  that  in  many  cases  children 
take  care  of  children.  The  oldest  child  frequently  takes  care  of 
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the  younger  children  while  the  mother  is  out  earning  part  of  the 
livelihood  for  the  family. 

Mrs.  Esther  Westervelt  (Department  of  Guidance  and 
Student  ^Personnel  Administration,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University) : When  President  Meredith  Wilson  spoke  last  night, 
it  occurred  to  many  of  us  women  that  being  the  wife  of  a uni- 
versity or  college  president  is  in  itself  an  occupation,  and  this  can 
be  true  of  the  wife  of  a rising  young  executive,  too.  To  make  a 
home  for  her  children  and  her  husband,  such  a woman  probably 
cannot  take  even  a part-time  job.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  com- 
pare women  and  look  at  their  total  situation.  When  their  children 
are  in  school,  housework  does  not  take  up  the  whole  day  for  some 
women,  so  they  turn  to  volunteer  careers  or  paying  careers.  But 
for  other  women,  partly  because  of  their  husbands’  occupations, 
this  isn’t  true.  How  would  you  help  a girl  see  these  possibilities? 

Mr.  Rothwell:  This  is  part  of  what  I was  talking  about  when 
I said  we  should  implant  a pattern  of  expectation  in  women.  It 
certainly  is  true  that  there  is  a diversity  of  occupations  for  women 
and  many  different  types  of  women.  Some  women  are  seriously 
interested  in  having  a career,  and.  other  women  are  more  interested 
in  the  home.  Some  women  have  energy  in  abundance,  whereas 
other  women  don’t  have  the  same  energy  levels.  In  other  words, 
we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  generalizing  too  glibly  about  a 
woman’s  character. 

We  have  a relatively  small  faculty  at  Mills.  Five  members  of 
our  faculty  have  wives  with  Ph.D.’s,  who  teach,  maintain  their 
homes,  and  have  at  least  one  child.  Most  of  them  have  more  than 
one  child  and  continue  to  do  the  professional  work  for  which 
they  prepared  themselves  early  in  their  lives.  This  is  one  pattern. 
There  is  also  the  pattern  of  the  young  women  whom  I mentioned 
in  my  paper  who  had  families  of  about  four  children  and  who 
said,  “We  don’t  want  to  go  to  work.  Our  interest  and  our  attention 
is,  for  the  moment,  right  here.’’  Well,  I cannot  take  exception  to 
this  because  I feel  they  are  doing  a good  job.  And',  incidentally, 
most  of  them  are  taking  part  in  a number  of  volunteer  activities, 
ev€n-t4lou^-they-d4d-not-ta4k^^nu€h-ab0ut-thisv-Another-^atteril-==“ 
and  I think  my  paper  indicated  my  sympathy  for  this  type  of 
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woman— is  that  of  the  woman  who  searches  for  a part-time  job 
because  her  time  and  energies  are  so  limited  that  she  cannot 
handle  both  a career  job  and  her  children  as  in  her  heart  she 
feels  they  should  be  handled.  We  might  be  able  to  change  our 
culture  somewhat,  but  we  have  also  to  change  this  woman’s  heart. 
It  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  change,  but  I think  we  should  be 
careful  when  doing  so. 

Mrs.  Westervelt:  There  is  one  point  I want  to  make,  though. 
Dr.  Roth  well.  Many  women  are  not  too  involved  in  their  husbands’ 
occupations  and  have  long  hours  when  they  are  not  with  their 
children.  Those  of  my  children  who  are  still  at  home  leave  for 
school  at  7:30  in  the  morning  and  get  home  at  3:30  or  4:30  in  the 
afternoon,  and  I know  that  this  is  a common  pattern. 

Mr.  RoTHwteLL:  ^Jany  jobs  are  opening  up  that  can  take  care 
of  the  woman  who  is  in  this  very  situation.  My  own  wife  worked 
part  time,  and  I am  sure  many  men  here  could  say  the  same  of 
their  wives.  My  wife  handled  a reasonably  responsible  profes- 
sional job  during  the  period  of  the  day  when  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  be  away  from  home  and  came  home  when  our  children 
got  out  of  school.  Some  businesses  are  recognizing  that  women  in 
this  position  are  a tremendous  resource  to  be  tapped  for  man 
power  for  certain  types  of  jobs  and  are  arranging  their  schedules 
to  suit  women  who  wish  to  work  part  time.  Now  I wouldn’t  dis- 
courage a woman  whose  aspirations  are  to  move  on  to  full  pro- 
fessional attainment  and  full  professional  expression,  and  perhaps 
we  should  be  more  inspiring  to  those  with  such  desires.  But  there 
are  women  without  professional  aspirations  to  whom  we  can 
suggest  these  alternative  patterns. 

Dr.  Monsour:  There  are  now  many  different  kinds  of  voca- 
tional opportunities  and  occupational  styles,  and  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  life  patterns  involved.  There  is,  however,  a large 
group  of  women  who  are  extremely  difficult  to  mobilize,  and  I 
find  them  often  in  my  own  work.  If  I say  to  a woman  in  her  mid- 
thirties: “Why  don’t  you  get  a job?”  She  has  a very  negative  re- 
sponse to  this.  “Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  school  and  take  a few 

courses-ar-the4oeaTeoH«g«?— Sh€-isnVirrterested  or-sh«4s  not-able 

to  get  herself  going.  Although  many  women  do  not  react  this  way. 
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in  my  experience  an  extremely  large  group  of  women  does.  One 
reason  they  react  this  way,  I feel,  is  because  of  their  ne€d  to  cling 
to  the  forces  that  anchor  them  to  their  homes  and  from  which 
they  are  unable  to  escape  without  considerable  guilt,  and  they 
develop  a general  phobic  reaction  to  going  out— either  to  work  or 
to  school.  Women  must  recognize  and  overcome  this  hazard.  They 
must  become  conscious  of  the  problem  in  themselves.  This  should 
be  accomplished,  hopefully,  in  an  educational  context  during 
their  coeducational  training  in  their  earlier  years  so  that  they  are 
made  aware  of  this  problem. 


Needs  and  Opportunities  in  Our  Society 
for  the  Educated  Woman 

Esther  Peterson 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Labor  Standards  and  Director 
of  the  Womens  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

There  is  a growing  literature  about  the  needs  of  educated 
women.  Longer  lives,  healthier  children,  advanced  technology, 
mass  production  and  distribution,  and  a world  that  has  managed 
to  stay  at  peace  affords  us  a measure  of  assurance  that  our  women 
will  have  more  and  more  leisure  during,  and  especially  after,  the 
years  of  child  care.  If  leisure  implies  uselessness,  it  is  a sweet  coat- 
ing for  a bitter  pill.  Each  of  us  needs  the  inner  satisfaction  of 
making  a continuing  contribution,  however  small,  to  the  society 
in  which  we  live. 

What  about  the  needs  of  the  community  for  the  talents  of  edu- 
cated women?  There  is  no  shortage  of  problems  to  tax  the  in- 
genuity and  talent  of  educated  women.  The  recent  Ford  Founda- 
tion Statement  on  Policy  for  the  Sixties  identifies  among  its  large 
problem  areas  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education;  the 
strengthening  of  our  democratic  institutions;  the  problems  of 
urban  growth;  and  youth  development.  Common  experience  re- 
minds us  of  the  possibilities  for  improved  health  services.  We  lack 
doctors,  nurses,  and  hospital  administrators.  With  a sharp  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  the  aging,  our  health  services  will  be  even  less 
adequate.  The  shortage  of  scientific  personnel  in  the  face  of  the 
explosion  of  scientific  knowledge  has  created  a problem  of  indefi- 
nite proportions.  This  list  is  not  exhaustive;  it  includes  only  the 
obvious  “firsts.” 

And  yet  we  are  not  coming  close  to  educating  all  the  women 
and  men  who  have  talent.  We  need  bette^public  schools.  Ameri- 
can children  suffer  from  basic  inadequacies  in  our  public  educa- 
tion system.  More  thought  and  action  is  needed  before  every  child 
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—white  or  Negro— whether  from  suburb  or  slum,  city  or  farm,  has 
the  chance  for  full  personal  development.  We  will  improve  the 
public  schools  with  the  help  of  Federal  aid,  state  aid,  foundation 
programs,  and  more  imaginative  use  of  the  educated  women  in 
our  communities.  We  need  to  salvage  the  child— boy  or  girl— who 
leaves  school.  We  need  to  solve  the  problem  of  substandard  hous- 
ing. A Lincoln  can  emerge  from  a log  cabin,  but  the  overcrowded 
Spanish-speaking  tenements  on  the  New  York  upper  West  Side 
are  not  likely  to  produce  many  like  him. 

These  problems  are  being  attacked  from  many  angles.  The 
President’s  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  is  carrying  for- 
ward in  selected  communities  a concentrated  effort  by  all  agencies— 
educational,  welfare,  health,  and  judicial.  It  is  working  toward 
the  development  of  formulae  for  community  action  capable  of 
widespread  application.  Foundation  studies  and  programs  have 
carried  us  a long  way  forward.  Many  communities  are  already 
working  on  their  own  problems  with  their  own  resources.  In  all 
these  efforts  to  broaden  the  horizons  of  the  community  of  tomor- 
row, there  is  an  important  place  for  the  talent,  imagination,  and 
dedication  of  the  educated  woman  of  today.  We  need  information 
* about  the  opportunities  that  exist  and  how  they  can  be  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  fit  the  life  pattern  of  those  who  are  married 
and  have  children. 

Who  are  our  educated  women? 

Broadly  speaking,  we  are  talking  about  the  women  who  have  a 
college  education,  with  the  realization  that  not  all  women  who 
have  been  to  college  take  advantage  of  the  education  offered  and 
many  who  cannot  go  to  college  manage  to  educate  themselves. 
Educated  women  are  not  a small  elite,  although  they  are  a mi- 
nority. During  the  past  six  years,  college  enrollments  for  women 
have  increased  proportionately  more  than  for  men.  As  a result, 
the  percentage  of  women  among  all  college  students  has  moved 
steadily  up  from  34.6  percent  in  1956  to  37.7  percent  in  1961.  In 
. 192-0  less  than  one^ third  of  a million  women  were  enrolled  in 
college.  In  1960  there  were  one  and  one  quarter  million.  We  ex- 
pect enrollments  of  college  women  to  reach  one  and  three  quarter 
million  in  1965  and  two  and  one-third  million  in  1970. 
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The  rate  of  growth  is  more  impressive  than  the  actual  numbers. 
From  1920  to  1960  college  enrollments  of  women  almost  quad-  \/ 
rupled.  In  1920,  16,642  bachelor’s  degrees  were  granted  to  women. 

In  1950  there  were  104,000.  In  1960  the  number  reaped  approxi- 
mately 132,000-an  eightfold  growth  in  40  years.Mn  1970  the 
figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  234,000.  Yet,  these  figures  indicate 
that  a significant  number  of  women  do  not  finish  college.  We 
need  to  understand  more  about  the  reasons. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bunting  has  made  one  suggestion:  “Precious  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  designing  educational  opportunities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  married  women.  Rather,  we  have  assumed 
that  if  she  •marries  early  she  is  not  interested  in  continuing  her 
education.  The  possibility  that  the  choice  could  be  a question  of 
timing  rather  than  goals  has  not  received  serious  attention.” 

The  Women’s  Bureau  has  just  completed  a study.  Fifteen  Years  ^ 
After  College:  A Study  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Class  of  1943,  in 
which  580  alumnae  of  four  colleges  told  us  what  we  have  come  to 
expect  to  hear  about  the  life  pattern  and  interests  of  mature,  edu- 
cated women.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  study  question- 
naire, which  asked  about  marital  status,  children,  employment, 
interest  in  work,  training,  and  education,  struck  a responsive 
chord— about  85  percent  of  the  674  alumnae  of  the  four  colleges 
answered  the  questions. 

A majority  of  these  college  women  from  the  class  of  1945  re- 
ported that  they  felt  the  need  of  additional  education  or  training 
to  obtain  the  type  of  position  they  would  like.  The  percentages 
of  women  reporting  this  need  was  highest,  of  course,  among  those 
not  employed  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  A majority  of  the  survey 
alumnae  were  housewives  not  working  outside  of  the  home.  Their 
greatest  interest  was  in  further  academic  education  or  university 
courses.  Significant  numbers  wanted  to  take  courses  leading  to- 
ward teacher  certification;  a few  reported  interest  in  business  and 
commercial  courses. 

High  proportions— that  is,  from  46  to  63  percent  of  the  partici- 
pating alumnae  from  the  four  colleges— expressed  an  interest  ih 
a paid  position  for  the  future.  Many  graduates  were  already  em- 
ployed, although  the  figures  ranged  from  16  to  45  percent  among 
the  four  schools.  Higher  proportions  of  graduates  than  nongradu- 
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Table  1:  Percentage  Distribution  of  Employment  Status  and  Plans 
OF  Alumnae,*  Class  of  1945,  in  Four  Colleges 


Status 

Alumnae 

Graduates 

Total 

Non- 

gradu- 

ates 

Gradu- 

ates 

A 

B 

c 

D 

Total  respondents 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Currently  employed:  total 

32 

25 

33 

33 

36 

16 

45 

Full  time 

19 

16 

19 

19 

20 

7 

30 

Part  time 

13 

9 

14 

14 

16 

9 

15 

Seeking  a position:  total 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Interested  in  a future  position: 

total 

53 

49 

53 

54 

50 

63 

46 

Within  1 year 

4 

9 

3 

4 

2 

2 

About  2 to  5 years 

15 

4 

17 

21 

20 

13 

8 

Perhaps  later 

34 

36 

33 

29 

28 

50 

36 

Not  interested  in  a position: 

total 

14 

25 

12 

11 

12 

20 

8 

• The  term  “alumnae”  as  used  in  this  report  refers  to  all  members  of  the  class  of  1945,  both  graduates 
and  nongraduates. 

Source:  Fifteen  Years  After  College:  A Study  of  Alumnae  of  the  Class  of  1945^  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Women's  Bureau  Bulletin  283  (Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  1963). 


ates  were  employed.  (See  Table  1.)  Of  the  graduates  who  had  had 
one  or  more  paying  jobs  since  graduation  a majority  reported  a 
professional  position  as  their  most  responsible  job.  The  propor- 
tions ranged  from  50  to  73  percent  of  the  graduates  of  the  four 
colleges.  But  18  to  34  percent  considered  that  their  most  responsi- 
ble position  had  been  clerical  in  nature. 

The  undergraduate  major  of  the  college  graduates  affected  the 
nature  of  the  job  they  had  been  able  to  get.  There  were  larger 
proportions  of  professional  workers  among  graduates  who  had 
majored  in  a technical  or  specialized  field  (nursing,  health, 
chemistry,  biological  sciences,  social  work,  or  physical  education) 
than  among  those  with  majors  in  the  liberal  arts  (foreign  lan- 
guages, English,  history,  music,  or  social  sciences) . Of  the  non- 
gFaduates  with  some  employment  history,  the  proportions  report- 
ing professional  positions  ranged  from  only  11  percent  to  29 
percent  in  the  four  colleges. 
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A vast  majority  of  the  alumnae  who  were  interested  in  future 
employment  showed  a preference  for  part-time  work,  but  many 
of  them  lamented  the  scarcity  of  such  opportunities.  There  was 
also  some  interest,  particularly  among  the  alumnae  who  were  not 
employed,  in  obtaining  assistance  in  choosing  a suitable  field  of 
work.  Though  from  only  four  schools,  these  findings  confirm  the 
mature  college  woman’s  interest  in  further  learning  and  active 
participation  in  our  society. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  “learning  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a 
refuge  in  adversity,  and  a provision  in  old  age.”  Although  we  live 
in  a time  of  prosperity,  I think  that  higher  education  for  women 
is  not  ornamental;  it  is  necessary  for  our  survival  as  a free  demo- 
cratic society.  From  the  beginning  of  our  nation,  our  founding 
fathers  recognized  the  importance  of  widespread  general  educa- 
tion, because  they  realized  that  only  an  educated  people  can  ex- 
pect to  preserve  democratic  freedom.  We  recognize  this  necessity 
today  in  offering  newly  emerging  nations  our  help  and  encour- 
agement in  meeting  their  own  educational  problems.  Where 
higher  education  becomes  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  this 
privilege  must  be  shared  by  women,  not  only  as  a matter  of  simple 
justice,  but  because  we  cannot  do  without  educated  women  in 
our  homes,  in  the  professions,  in  business  and  industry. 

Educated  women  in  the  home 

The  significant  influence  of  women  in  our  society  is  felt  first ^ 
in  the  home.  Women  constitute  the  nucleus  of  family  life.  They 
are  the  first  teachers  of  our  children.  For  this  reason  alone,  po- 
tential mothers  should  be  educated  to  their  highest  capacities. 
is  staggering  to  think  about  the  resources  of  knowledge,  wisdom, 
and  patience  needed  to  answer  truthfully  and  effectively,  hour 
after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  the  steady  flow  of  questions  which 
pours  forth  from  little  children.  Any  teacher  can  testify  to  the 
value  of  a home  where  books  are  read  and  issues  discussed,  where 
there  is  a love  of  music  and  the  arts.  How  much  value  do  we  place 
on  this  use  of  education? 

Mirra  Komarovsky  quotes  the  dilemma  of  a young  mother  who, 
having  moved  into  an  apartment  with  a coal  stove,  immediately 
baked  a cake  to  please  the  children:  “My  family  liked  it,  so  I 
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baked  another.  They  were  less  enthusiastic,  so  I baked  a pie.  My 
child  asked,  ‘Why  don’t  we  have  prunes  and  Jell-o,  and  what  is  an 

amoeba?’  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  not  so  sure  that  we  are  doing  a good 
job  of  educating  women  in  home  management  and  in  the  arts  and 
ways  of  caring  for  children.  These  subjects  do  not  seem  to  find  a 
place  in  most  educators’  curricular  discussions,  but  they  are  cen- 
tral to  a woman’s  happiness.  I suspect  that  many  college-educated 
women  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  household  routine,  not  only 
because  we  fail  to  give  it  the  dignity  it  deserves  but  because  they 
have  never  mastered  the  basic  skills  that  give  a sense  of  pride  in 
the  work.  Organization  of  time,  so  necessary  to  a successful  col- 
lege career,  is  even  more  essential  for  the  well-being  of  a young 
mother.  Mastery  of  household  skills,  wise  use  of  time,  and  a com- 
fortable attitude  toward  homemaking  can  give  a woman  the  extra 
time  she  needs  for  intellectual  pleasures  when  she  is  housebound. 

No  woman  thinks  it  is  humiliating  to  go  to  a driving  school 
when  she  knows  that  she  will  spend  a large  portion  of  her  time 
behind  a wheel.  The  need  for  this  training  is  taken  as  a matter 
of  course.  We  need  to  think  more  about  the  kind  of  education  or 
training  needed  for  homemaking.  Should  the  same  education  be 
given  to  all  social  and  economic  groups?  Should  it  be  given  in 
school  to  young  people  and  again  later  as  on-the-job  training? 
There  are  many  techniques  for  experimentation— educational 
television;  a service  (like  the  agricultural  extension  service)  for 
urban  and  suburban  women;  and  “clinics”  for  health’ education, 
nutrition,  baby  care,  and  efficient  home  management. 

Educated  women  in  the  labor  market 

We  know  that  a growing  number  of  married  women  will  divide 
their  time  between  home  and  a job.  We  have  approximately  24 
million  working  women  in  our  labor  force;  13.25  million  are 
married.  In  fact,  a third  of  all  married  American  women  hold 
jobs.  Estimates  show  that  by  1970,  two  out  of  every  five  women  of 
working  age  will  be  in  the  labor  force.  (See  Table  2.)  The  ex- 
pected 18  to  20  million  wives  at  work  in  1970  may  still  be  in  the 
minority,  but  their  contribution  and  their  problems  will  have  a 
real  impact  upon  our  society. 
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% 

Table  2:  Percentage  of  Women  in  the  Labor  Force, 

BY  Age  Group,  1960  and  1970 


Age  Group 

I960 

1970 

18-19 

50.9 

43.6* 

20-24 

46.0 

45.2* 

25  34 1 

35.9 

38.9 

35-44* 

43.2 

47.0 

45-54 

49.4 

54.5 

55-64 

36.8 

43.0 

65  and  over 

10.5 

12.2 

• Decline  due  to  girls'  staying  in  school  longer. 

t This  age  group  supplies  lowest  proportion  of  women  workers  because  of  responsi* 
bilities  at  home. 


Source:  U,S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


We  can  expect  married  women  to  return  to  the  work  force 
when  family  responsibilities  permit.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970 
over  half  the  women  in  the  45—54  year  age  group  will  work,  and 
almost  half  of  those  in  the  35-44  year  group.  Three  million  ma- 
ture women  are  expected  to  enter  or  re-enter  labor  force  in 
the  1960’s.  This  trend  is  not  limited  to  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  Progress  Report  of  the  16th  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  and  other  nations  reported  that  increasing  percentages 
of  women  enter  paid  employment  as  soon  as  their  children.no 
longer  require  their  full  attention  at  home. 

There  is  a definite  correlation  between  the  amount  of  education 
a woman  has  and  the  likelihood  that  she  will  hold  a paid  job.  A 
1959  study  showed  that  half  of  the  women  college  graduates,  held 
jobs,  in  contrast  with  two-fifths  of  the  high  school  graduates  and 
one-third  of  those  who  did  not  go  beyond  elementary  school. 
These  figures  remain  firm  today  despite  the  fact  that  the  proba- 
bility of  a woman’s  working  is  shown  to  decline  as  her  husband’s 
income  rises. 

We  also  know  that  the  greatest  increase  in  job  opportunities 
will  be  found  in  occupations  that  require  the  most  education.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  the  professional  and  technical  group  will  be 
twice  that  of  the  labor  force  as  a tvliole—over  40  percent  in  the 
next  ten  years.  This  will  mean  a rise  from  about  7.5  million  to 
10  million.  Specifically,  the  engineers,  scientists,  technicians, 
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teachers,  and  medical  and  health  specialists  will  increase  the  most 
rapidly.  (See  Tables  3 and  4.) 


Table  3:  Estimated  Percentage  Changes  in  Labor  Force  Require- 
ments, 1960-70,  AND  Education  of  Workers  in  1959,  by  Occupation 


Occupation 

Percent 

Change,/^ 

1960-70* 

Average  Years 
of  School 
Completed 
(1959) 

Professional  and  technical 

41 

16.2 

Proprietors  and  managers 

24 

12.4 

Clerical  and  ^les 

27 

12.5 

Skilled 

24 

11.0 

Semiskilled 

18 

9.9 

Service 

25 

9.7 

Unskilled 

0 

8.6 

Source:  Occupational  Ouilaok  Handbook,  1961  edition,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1961). 


Table  4:  Labor  Force  in  Professional  and  Related 
Occupational  Groups,  1960 


Number 

Professional  and  Related  Occupational  Groups  (thousands) 

Teaching:  total 1 , 775 

Elementary 1,000 

Secondary 600 

College 175 

Scientific  and  technical:  total 1 ,860 

Engineers.. 850 

Technicians  and  draftsmen 675 

Scientists 335 


Health:  total ! 1 ,629 

Nurses 504 

Physicians 235 

Pharmacists 117 

Dentists 93 

Health  technicians 330 

Others 350 

Other  professional  and  related:  total 2 , 160 

Accountants 400 

Clergymen 250 

Lawyers 230 

Musicians,  music  teachers 175 

Social  workers 105 

Others 1 , 000 


Source:  The  Manpower  Challenge  of  the  1960’s,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  (Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office). 
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Our  growing  population  and  our  growing  numbers  of  students 
through  the  college  level  means  that  our  need  for  teachers  is 
climbing  too.  Over  200,000  new  teachers  will  be  needed  each 
year  during  the  1960’s.  (See  Table  5.)  Almost  all  elementary 
school  teachers  are  women,  and  half  of  our  secondary  school 
teachers  are  women.  A growing  demand  for  teachers  comes  from 
qualitative  changes  in  our  educational  system  and  changes  caused 
by  improvements  in  teaching  methods  and  in  curriculum  as  well 
as  fiom  population  increase. 

Research  and  development  work  in  the  areas  of  atomic  power, 
aerospace,  and  electronics  will  create  many  new  jobs  for  physicists, 
chemists,  engineers,  matliematicians,  statisticians,  and  for  a vast 
army  of  technical  assistants,  ^omen  now  represent  about  one 
in  seven  scientists,  less  than  one  percent  of  the  engineers,  and  a 
small,  but  unknown,  percentage  of  the  technicians.  All  of  these 
jobs  need  specialized  training,  and  many  require  an  intensive 
academic  background.  Employers  have  found  women  more  than 
adequately  able  in  these  jobs,  and  they  are  beginning  actively  to 
recruit  them.  Medical  and  health  services  are  increasing  in  type 
and  number.  How  familiar  we  are  with  the  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  Important  research  being  done  on  the  causes  of 
disease,  the  prevention  of  illness,  the  effects  of  radiation,  and  the 


Table  5:  Estimated  Need  for  Teachers  in  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  1960-69 

(In  Thousands) 


Year 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Replace- 

ments 

New 

Positions 

Total 

Replace- 

ments 

New 

Positions 

Total 

I960 

88.8 

19.0 

107.8 

52.1 

40.0 

92.1 

1961 

90.9 

21.0 

111.9 

56.5 

32.0 

88.5 

1962 

93.2 

11.0 

104.2 

60.0 

29.0 

89.0 

1963 

94.4 

18.0 

112.4 

63.1 

33.0 

96.1 

1964 

96.4 

16.0 

112.4 

66.7 

36.0 

102.7 

1965. 

98.1 

17.0 

115.1 

70.6 

35.0 

105.6 

1966 

100.0 

14.0 

114.0 

74.4 

00.0 

74.4 

1967 

101.5 

13.0 

114.5 

74.4 

11.0 

85.4 

1968 

102.9 

11.0 

113.9 

75.6 

15.0 

90.6 

1969 

104.1 

12.0 

116tl 

77.3 

16.0 

93.3 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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role  of  nutrition  means  an  expansion  in  the  numbers  of  trained 
workers  needed. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  accurately  what  specific  skills  and 
talents  will  be  most  needed  in  the  future.  Our  young  people  must 
be  prepared  for  work  that  does  not  yet  exist  and  for  a life  that 
we  can  only  imagine.  The  complex  nature  of  jobs  will  place  new 
emphasis  on  the  quality  of  work;  the  demand  will  be  greatest  for 
those  with  the  education  and  training  that  fits  them  to  handle 
such  jobs. 

Educated  women  as  volunteers 

Not  ^1  jobs  that  need  doing  are  in  the  labor  market  as  such, 
and  the  majority  of  married  women  do  not  seek  paid  employ- 
ment. For  many  women  the  greatest  contribution  they  can  make 
to  society  and  the  best  outlet  for  their  education  and  energy  is 
in  volunteer  work.  As  income  levels  rise,  many  more  women 
will  be  released  for  voluntary  service. 

There  are  many  unmet  and  urgent  needs  in  the  traditional 
health  and  welfare  area  which  might  be  met,  at  least  in  part, 
by  the  wise  use  of  volunteers.  One  area  which  particularly  needs 
exploration  is  the  use  of  volunteers  in  growing  public  agencies. 
New  large  areas  of  need  are  being  recognized  which  new  or 
existing  voluntary  agencies  might  help  to  meet.  There  are  many 
fruitful  areas  for  experimentation.  Even  modest  programs  which 
could  not  be  undertaken  except  by  voluntary  groups  can  lead 
to  successful  social  effort.  There  are  many  relatively  uncharted 
areas  where  experimentation  might  prove  valuable— for  example, 
after-school  centers  for  the  cultural  enrichment  and  occupation 
of  teen-agers,  community  health  education  and  information,  coun- 
seling and  employment  services  for  older  persons,  training  and 
retraining  programs,  aids  to  homemakers  and  older  persons,  and 
care  of  children.  Some  volunteer  jobs  are  relatively  simple— in 
Sweden,  volunteers  visit  and  help  care  for  six  aged  people  a day. 
Some  jobs  require  great  talent  and  training— the  use  of  art  as 
therapy  for  disturbed  children.  In  addition  to  the  development  of 
imaginative  new  services  to  meet  the  critical  community  needs  of 
which  we  are  aware,  we  need  to  think  of  services  which  will 
serve  to  identify  changing  needs  and  to  channel  volunteers  to 
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immediately  critical  areas.  What  kinds  of  “clearing  houses”  now 
exist? 

The  volunteer  should  not  be  confused  with  the  amateur.  Well- 
planned  volunteer  work  requires  the  full  use  of  a woman’s  talents 
and  abilities.  It  should  draw  upon  her  prior  training  and 
experience  and  oflFer  new  training,  when  needed,  for  the  type  of 
work  that  will  be  satisfying  to  her  and  useful  to  the  community. 
We  need  more  rigorous  training  programs  for  volunteers.  What 
are  the  possibilities  for  cooperation  between  voluntary  agencies 
and  universities?  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  programs  of 
“career  planning”  for  volunteers  which  would  involve  super- 
vision and  the  keeping  of  personnel  records  that  could  be  used 
later  by  other  volunteer  agencies,  other  communities,  or  by  pay- 
ing employers?  Can  a career  planning  program  move  volunteers 
into  more  responsible  jobs  as  they  ^acquire  training  and  experi- 
ence? Such  volunteer  work,  which  may  indeed  be  interchangeable 
with  paid  work,  should  attract  the  most  capable  volunteer  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  part-time  training  and  experience  for 
the  homemaker  who  needs  to  acquire  or  maintain  her  skills 
for  the  future. 

In  some  professions  volunteer  activity  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  work  experience.  Doctors  serve  in  clinics  and  lawyers  in  legal 
aid  and  voluntary  defender  organizations.  Would  not  more 
rigorous  training  and  career  planning  also  elevate  the  status  of 
the  volunteer  and  thus  attract  more  women  of  education,  ability, 
and  financial  security  to  needed  community  service? 

The  need  for  guidance  and  training 

We  are  beginning  to  examine  the  kinds  of  service  and  the  kinds 
of  education  which  will  bring  together  the  unused  talent  and  the 
need  for  that  talent.  This  conference  is  a reassuring  example  of 
the  attention  that  is  needed.  It  is  going  to  be  an  enormous  task. 
There  will  be  no  solution  without  skilled  guidance  for  women— 
beginning  early  in  life  and  continuing  throughout.  Our  counsel- 
ing programs  must  be  brought  in  line  with  realities.  Heretofore, 
school  counselors  often  have  been  deterred  in  their  counseling 
by  the  attitude  of  employers  who  restrict  vocational  opportunities 
for  women  and  by  negative  public  and  personal  attitudes  toward 
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their  employment.  Nevertheless,  we  find  women  serving  in  almost 
every  trade,  occupation,  and  profession.  Counseling  as  well  as 
training  courses  for  girls  should  be  planned  realistically,  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  most  girls  will  work  at  some  time  in 
their  lives,  that  most  will  also  marry  and  have  children,  and  that 
they  need  help,  encouragement,  and  training  to  prepare  them 
for  combining  these  experiences  in  a practical  time  sequence. 

Guidance  is  more  than  information  about  the  increasing  pat- 
tern of  re-entry  into  the  labor  market  after  children  are  grown. 
We  should  not  wait  until  the  woman  is  thirty-five  with  three 
children  in  school  before  telling  her  what  the  future  holds.  The 
Women’s^  Bureau  study.  Fifteen  Years  After  College:  A Study  of 
Alumnae'  of  the  Class  of  1945,  has  already  uncovered  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  extent  and  timing  of  guidance  services. 
Early  guidance  and  an  understanding  of  the  married  woman’s 
life  pattern  can  point  to  areas  which  are  flexible  and  to  ways  in 
which  professional  skills  can  be  kept  alive  during  the  years  at 
home.  But  very  often  a woman’s  interests  may  change.  Margaret 
Rioch  says  in  describing  her  program  of  training  housewives  to 
be  mental  health  therapists:  “Women  who  fnanage  families  and 
raise  children  have  to  be  concerned  with  people,  their  develop- 
ment and  their  problems.  Many  women  emerge  from  this  training 
ground  in  interpersonal  relations  with  considerable  skill  in  de- 
ciphering unspoken  messages,  in  handling  tensions,  and  in  helping 
people  to  develop  their  potentials.’’  ^ 

Effective  guidance  can  lead  women  into  the  kind  of  retraining 
and  continuing  education  program  represented  by  the  Minnesota 
Plan,  by  The  Center  for  Continuing  Education  of  Sarah  Lawr- 
ence, and  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Independent  Study.  Guidance 
plays  a part  in  all  of  these  plans.  In  some,  the  heart  of  the  plan  is 
guidance  toward  effective  use  of  the  educational  and  training 
resources  already  plentifully  available  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  keynote  of  all  these  centers  is  experimentation  and  variety. 
This  is  important  since  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  effort 
to  reap,  the  dividend  on  our  investment  in  women’s  education. 
Some  institutes  stress  job  training.  At  Northeastern  University, 
the  director  spent  hundreds  of  hours  canvassing  businesses  in  the 
Boston  Vicinity  to  find  out  what  their  needs  were  afid  in  the 
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process  helped  educate  them  to  the  possibilities  for  flexible  work 
schedules  for  well-trained  women. 

Continuing  education  is  not  only  for  the  liberal  arts  major 
who  has  had  a college  education  and  wants  to  apply  it.  Many 
young  girls  graduate  from  high  school,  get  married,  and  raise 
their  families.  What  do  we  offer  them  when  they  have  free 
time  on  their  hands?  The  high  school  graduate  can  aspire  to 
something  more  than  a job  in  a laundry  or  on  an  assembly  line. 
And  in  any  event  automation  is  going  to  eliminate  many  of 
these  jobs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  some  of  these  needs. 
The  preamble  to  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  states: 

The  Congress  finds  that  there  is  critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
personnel  in  many  vital  occupational  categories,  including  professional, 
scientific,  technical,  and  apprenticeable  categories;  that  even  in  periods 
of  high  unemployment,  many  employment  opportunities  remain  unfilled 
because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified  personnel;  and  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  that  current  and  prospective  manpower  shortages  be 
identified  and  that  persons  who  can  be  qualified  for  these  positions 
through  education  and  training  be  sought  out  and  trained,  in  order  that 
the  Nation  may  meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Women  who  undertake  demanding  education  or  new  training 
for  a job  must  be  assured  of  equal  opportunity  and  equal  pay  for 
work  they  do.  Despite  the  increasing  participation  of  women 
workers  and  the  widening  range  of  occupations  in  which  they 
work,  the  majority  of  women  are  still  in  relatively  few  occupa- 
tions; and  the  gap  between  the  average  earnings  of  men  and 
women  is  widening.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  Federal  legislation,  with  its  educational  impetus, 
will  remedy  this  situation. 

For  many  women,  higher  education  does  not  look  toward  a 
goal  other  than  personal  enrichment,  and  this  is  very  important 
too.  For  many  women,  their  first  opportunity  to  go  to  college 
comes  in  the  period  of  quiet  w-hen  the  children  are  grown.  This 
is  the  time  to  survey  the  doors  that  can  be  opened.  We  need  a 
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great  deal  of  experimentation  in  order  to  open  the  doors  of 
higher  education  to  mature  women. 

Traditionally  women  are  geographically  trapped.  Married 
women  must  be  able  to  comihute  to  the  place  of  study.  The 
community  college  will  have  a growing  importance  both  for 
mature  women  students  and  teachers.  We  can  look  with  great 
interest  upon  experiments  in  extension  courses.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  well  developed  techniques  that  can  serve  as 
guides  for  different  types  of  programs.  We  welcome  the  experi- 
ment in  a national  testing  service  undertaken  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  that  will  provide  an  objective  standard  for  the  success 
of  home  study  and  freer  transfer  of  credits. 

Conclusion 

The  needs  of  women  and  the  needs  of  our  society  are  not  in 
opposition— quite  the  contrary.  The  need  for  the  educated  woman 
is  acute;  her  need  to  contribute  is  strong.  The  opportunities  are 
there;  often  they  are  subtle.  Because  of  her  special  life  pattern, 
because  so  often  she  is  not  the  chief  wage  earner  of  the  family,  she 
can  see  the  undefined  job— the  job  that  is  not  classified  but  that 
needs  doing— and  she  can  go  out  and  do  it.  A society  as  rich  as 
ours  can  afford  to  shape  its  demands  in  a way  which  takes  account 
of  her  special  needs.  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
the  Women’s  Bureau,  the  centers  for  continuing  education,  uni- 
versities, the  many  articulate  scholars  and  writers  have  all  con- 
tributed to  a climate  of  concern  about  the  American  woman.  In 
all  of  this  discussion  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  goal  that  all 
people  may  enjoy  richer  more  satisfying  lives.  This  can  be 
achieved  if  we  develop  and  use  the  talent  which  is  so  abundant 
in  our  society. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Mrs.  Peterson:  I am  going  to  make  just  a few  observations  be- 

* 

cause  we  are  short  of  time,  and  then  I hope  that  we  can  begin 
the  discussion.  I think  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  of 
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women  are  interwoven  and  intermixed.  They  are  the  needs  of 
both.  To  see  the  needs  of  society,  you  have  only  to  look  around 
your  community.  I don’t  think  you  even  have  to  read.  You  have 
to  be  sensitive,  and  you  have  to  open  your  eyes  and  feel  and  see. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  list  these  needs  because  you  all  know 
them.  They  are  limitless — absolutely  limitless.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a time  when  we  need  the  imagination,  intelligence,  and 
integrity  of  all  of  our  people,  it’s  now.  I am  not  a psychiatrist; 

I am  not  a sociologist.  But  I do  have  the  opportunity  to  see  our 
needs  and  to  participate  in  a society  that  is  quite  wonderful  in  the 
democratic  way  it  tries  to  meet  these  needs.  There  is  no  easy 
answer.  The  problems  are  complex;  the  answers  are  many  and 
complex.  And  I felt  today  we  were  dividing  things  up  too  much. 
They  are  not  divided.  The  spectrum  between  man  and  woman  is 
a spectrum,  and  the  differential  in  sex  is  a spectrum.  So  the  needs 
are  there,  and  some  people,  such  as  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  welcoming 
speech,  felt  the  needs  of  society  were  definite  but  that  the  needs 
of  the  woman  were  not  as  great.  I think  that  the  needs  of  the 
woman  are  much  greater,  and  I have  much  personal  experience 
to  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  letters  that  come  to  us  and  studies  and 
inquiries  that  we  make. 

The  need  for  skilled  workers,  for  example,  is  very  great.  When- 
ever I visit  a community,  I spend  some  time,  usually  early  in  the 
morning,  in  the  employment  office.  There  I always  find  the  un- 
skilled group— large  numbers  of  women  who  have  to  work  and 
who  have  left  school  early.  The  proportion  reads  like  a graph. 
In  the  part  of  the  employment  office  where  the  unskilled  jobs 
are  being  filled,  the.  benches  are  full.  I used  to  interview  a 
sampling  of  these  people,  and  in  that  sampling  I found  economic 
need  first.  I found  lack  of  education  second.  And  I found  lack 
of  training  third.  In  the  section  where  the  semiskilled  jobs  are 
being  filled,  the  benches  are  a little  less  crowded.  In  the  skilled 
section,  there  is  almost  no  one  sitting  on  the  benches.  They 
don’t  even  have  to  come  in;  they  telephone.  And  of  the  pro- 
fessionals, the  employers  are  there  saying,  “Please,  send  us  the 
people.’’  This  is,  I think,  the  situation  in  our  society  that  we 
educators  have  to  look  at. 

We  had  an  amusing  experience  the  other  day  when  I was  in 
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one  of  the  employment  offices.  An  employer  called,  stating  his 
need  for  a mathematical  computer.  The  interviewer,  who  took  the 
call  at  the  employment  office,  said,  “Well,  I have  a person  here 
that  has  just  come  in  ...  a graduate  with  the  following  experi- 
ence . . . .”  The  man  said,  “Oh,  send  him  over  immediately.” 
The  interviewer  said,  “It  isn’t  a him,  it’s  a her.”  And  he  said, 
“Oh,  I don’t  know.  Will  this  work?”  She  replied,  “That  is  up 
to  you.”  He  was  so  desperate  that  he  said,  “Well,  let  me  try.” 
He  did  try,  and  when  I called  him  back,  he  said,  “She  is  superb. 
Please  send  me  some  more  like  her.”  Another  employer  called  and 
said,  need  a man  for  something— or  a good  woman.”  So  we 
have  all  these  situations.  It  is  important  for  us  to  recognize  the 
reality  of  these  grave  needs,  and  we  need  the  imagination  of 
people  and  the  willingness  to  experiment  in  new  ways  and  in 
new  directions  to  find  new  answers  to  these  problems. 

Last,  I want  you  to  know  how  strongly  I feel  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  small  percent  of  women— the  educated  woman— 
that  we’re  talking  about.  They  provide  the  climate  of  opinion  that 
makes  possible  the  formation  of  ideas  in  our  country.  This  cannot 
be  underestimated.  Their  intelligent  participation  in  the  com- 
munities is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  that  we  have.  To  me  it  is 
a matter  of  social  engineering.  There  are  no  built-in  answers  to 
the  problem  of  automation  or  to  our  other  problems.  Their 
solution  is  going  to  take  thinking  and  political  awareness.  How 
do  we  find,  under  our  democratic  system,  the  way  to  solve  these 
problems?  For  example,  let’s  take  the  temporary  unemployment 
insurance  bill.  This  bill— to  help  meet  the  problem  of  our 
economy  today,  to  allow  extended  benefits  to  persons  who  have 
exhausted  their  benefits  and  cannot  find  work  but  v/ho  are 
looking  for  work— was  defeated.  The  biggest  argument  against 
the  bill  that  was  used  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
that  a large  number  of  persons  who  would  qualify  are  women 
whom  they  term  marginal  employees  or  marginal  workers  and, 
therefore,  not  deserving  and  not  needy.  Now,  here  are  two  fal- 
lacies. In  the  first  place,  unemployment  insurance  is  not  based  on 
need;  it  is  based  on  one’s  attachment  to  the  labor  force.  Second, 
the  women  who  do  qualify  are  not  marginal  workers.  They  are 
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heads  of  families.  They  are  women  who  are  working  to  support 
themselves.  They  are  not  working  for  pin  money.  They  are 
working  for  the  same  reasons  that  other  people  work  all  the  time. 

We  must  pinpoint  these  myths  around  us,  I was  called  to  the 
telephone  this  Corning  because  I am  working  very  hard  on  an 
equal  pay  bill  in  Congress  which  would  say  that  a job  is  paid 
a certain  amount  regardless  of  who  performs  it.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  situation  where  a man  is  paid  more  for  performing  a job 
than  a woman  performing  the  identical  job.  They  telephoned 
me  from  the  committee,  asking  if  I would  accept  an  amendment 
granting  an  additional  allowance  for  the  amount  that  it  costs  to 
employ  a woman.  Now,  here  I am  faced  with  a policy  decision 
based  on  a myth— on  a myth  about  the  value  of  women  and  how 
they  work  that  is  prevalent  throughout  our  society.  I thought  im- 
mediately of  the  woman  who  came  to  me  and  said,  “I  have  three 
children.  I am  a widow.  I work  in  a bank.  I get  $15  a week  less 
than  a man  right  next  to  me  who  does  identical  work,  although 
he  has  a wife  working  full  time.”  You  see,  it  is  a myth  that 
women  cost  more  to  employ. 

Let’s  have  research  to  investigate  these  myths  thoroughly.  We 
do  not  have  all  the  facts.  We  find  that  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences with  regard  to  matters  such  as  absenteeism.  All  of  these 
things  depend  on  the  person,  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  show 
they  are  related  to  sex.  I have  studied  myths  associated  with 
women  who  work  in  other  countries  and  have  found  the  same 
misconceptions.  I’m  thinking  of  one  study  that  was  done  in 
Sweden  on  the  effect  on  children  of  the  employment  of  their 
mothers.  It  was  found  that  the  children  of  women  who  worked 
because  of  choice— who  wanted  to  work— had  the  highest  academic 
standing  in  the  schools.  The  children  who  came  from  mothers 
who  had  to  work  because  of  economic  necessity— who  didn  t want 
to  work-had  the  lowest  rate.  So  actually  many  possibilities  exist, 
and  I would  appeal  to  you  to  tackle  the  problems  on  a realistic 
basis.  Although  educated  women  may  constitute  a small  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  they  play  an  essential  role  because  they  are 
the  ones  who  will  help  determine  the  direction  that  our 
democracy  will  go. 
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DISCUSSION 

Mr.  McMahon:  I would  like  to  comment  on  a couple  of  myths 
that  I think  appear  in  your  paper.  I say  this  not  to  quibble  with 
you  but  to  keep  the  record  straight  because  you  seem  to  feel  that 
certain  opportunities  are  not  available  to  women  which  some  of 
us  think  are.  For  example,  you  say,  “For  many  women,  their  first 
opportunity  to  go  to  college  comes  in  the  period  of  quiet  when 
the  children  are  grown.”  Obviously  there  is  no  home  responsi- 
bility of  a child-caring  nature  at  that  point  so  you  say  we  need 
experimentation  to  open  the  doors  of  higher  education  for  mature 
women.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  145  evening  colleges  belong 
to  the  Association  of  University  Evening  Colleges.  So  from  coast 
to  coast  there  are  places  where  these  mature  women  can  go  to  get* 
higher  education. 

Mrs.  Peterson:  That  is  true,  but  145  is  a very  small  number 
when  you  consider  the  large  number  of  cities  without  evening 
colleges. 

Mr.  McMahon:  Well,  let  us  look  at  this  factually  because  in 
the  following  paragraph  you  say  that  women  are  trapped  geo- 
graphically. Now  we  expect  men  to  commute  as  many  as  forty 
to  sixty  miles  to  go  to  evening  colleges.  In  my  opinion,  the  man 
who  works  is  just  as  trapped  geographically  as  a woman.  Let 
us  grant  that  a woman  should  not  drive  in  snow  and  ice  for  sixty 
miles.  Maybe  this  is  the  difference  for  which  there  should  be  pro- 
tection, but,  nevertheless,  my  point  is  that  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  that  are  overlooked  in  considering  this 
problem.  Second,  I don’t  think  a woman  is  more  trapped  geo- 
graphically because  of  being  married  than  is  the  man  who  is 
pinned  to  a job  and  a home. 

Mrs.  Peterson:  I think  she  is  more  trapped  geographically 
because  of  home  responsibilities  in  her  dual  role. 

Mrs.  Antonia  Chayes  (Executive  Secretary  for  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women)  : I would  like  to  answer  further  and  say  that  when 
the  children  are  grown  and  the  husbands  are  at  work  all  day, 
the  daytime  is  a woman’s  free  time.  There  may  be  145  evening 
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colleges,  but  I think  there  are  not  enough  available  even  though 
the  possibility  of  part-time  college  and  graduate  school  education 
exists  for  some.  1 think  the  experiments  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  at  Sarah  Lawrence  show  that  the  need  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  I don’t  think  anyone  could  say  that 
there  are  as  many  opportunities  now  as  there  could  be. 

Conferee:  May  I describe  a woman  I know— the  woman  of 
the  future.  She  is  an  electronic  physicist.  She  is  employed  by 
Sylvania,  and  when  she  had  Jier  first  child,  the  personnel  man 
suggested  that  she  work  part  time.  When  the  child  was  about  a 
year  old,  she  hired  a good  housekeeper  and  went  back  to  work. 
Her  pay  was  prorated,  and  she  resumed  her  full-time  research.  She 
followed  this  pattern  for  three  children. 

Mrs.  Peterson:  This  is  possible  and  represenfs  the  kind  of  new 
thinking  that  we  need.  Another  possibility  is  that  of  extending 
the  working  day  beyond  the  normal  nine  to  five.  Some  insurance 
companies  have  begun  what  they  call  a mother  shift.  Women 
who  cannot  work  during  the  day  because  of  small  children  work 
an  evening  shift  that  begins  between  six  and  seven  and  ends 
between  ten  and  eleven.  A number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in 
need  of  certain  types  of  skilled  women  are  experimenting  with 
this  plan.  Again  I think  we  need  to  think  constructively  about 
new  plans  and  face  the  fact  that  the  old  patterns  have  to  give..^ 
way. 

Moderator:  Miss  Mary  Donlon  (Judge,  United  States  Cus- 
toms Court)  : I am  sorry  to  report  that  Mrs.  Peterson  must  leave 
to  catch  a plane.  Questions  should  be  directed  to  the  panel  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Antonia  Chayes,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  Miss  Jean  Wells,  chief  of  the  Branch  of 
Labor  Force  Research,  Women’s  Bureau. 

Miss  Florence  Anderson  (Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching)  : I would  like  to  ask  what  studies  have  been  made 
on  part-time  work  fpr  women?  Do  you  have  any  quantitative 
studies? 

Panel  Member:  We  put  out  a report  recently  that  was  based 
on  census  material  and  supplemented  it  with  some  studies  of 
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pertinent  industry  associations,  manufacturers,  and  the  like.  We 
found  that  approximately  one-third  of  the  women  in  the  lafoor 
force  liave  part-time  jobs,  one-third  have  full-time  Jobs  for  tire  full 
year,  and  one-third  work  part  of  the  year  at  full-time  jobs.  There- 
fore, only  about  one-third  of  the  24  million  women  in  the 
labor  force  have  jobs  like  men. 

Conferee:  Did  you  find  any  difference  in  the  level  of  educa- 
tion between  women  holding  part-time  jqbs  and  those  holding 
full-time  jobs? 

Panel  Member:  My  impression  is  that  the  education 

level  of  those  working  part-time  is  not  very  different  from 
the  education  level  of  women  in  the  labor  force  generally,  where 
approximately  8 percent  have  a college  degree.  We  found  that 
the  demand  for  women  with  professional  training  is  great, 
and  the  supply  is  small.  We  receive  a tremendous  number  of 
inquiries  from  women  who  say  they  wish  that  they  could  pursue 
their  respective  careers  on  a part-time  basis.  Working  part  time 
can  be  difficult,  but  these  women  could  manage  if  they  had  more 
understanding  from  the  employers.  We  in  the  Government 
say  it  is  our  policy  to  give  women  opportunities  for  part-time 
work,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  fact,  part-time  work  seems 
difficult  to  arrange.  There  is  a book  about  part-time  employment 
opportunities,  however,  that  I think  is  still  in  manuscript  fdrm 
and  will  soon  be  published  by  Doubleday. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hickey  (Member,  President’s  Commission  on 
Status  of  Women  and  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Federal 
Employment  Policies  and  Practices) : It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
a very  real  need  to  explore  the  problems  of  the  educated  woman 
with  regard  to  society’s  need  for  her  educational  qualifications 
and  the  opportunities  open  to  her.  What  are  the  demands  for 
educated  women?  Are  there  projections  that  call  for  more  edu- 
cated women  with  graduate  degrees  to  meet  new  needs? 

Panel  Member:  As  we  go  over  the  list  of  occupations  we  find 
nothing  that  women  aren’t  going  to  be  needed  for.  Just  as  there 
is  a tremendous  demand  for  teachers,  so  there  are  demands  for 
nurses,  for  social  workers,  for  all  the  health  occupations,  for 
librarians,  for  everything.  The  advice  that  we  give  to  women 
who  write  in  and  ask  questions  like  yours  is  that  they  should 
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consider  the  entire  gamut  of  available  occupations  and  try  to 
find  out  wh^ji  is  compatible  with  their  temperament,  abilities, 
and  interests  and  then  get  the  training  necessary  for  that  occupa- 
tion. They  are  going  to  be  needed  in  just  about  any  field  they 
choose,  and  the  more  education  they  have  and  the  more  they 
know  about  their  field,  the  more  they  will  be  used  and  the 
happier  they  will  be. 


The  College  and  the 

Continuing  Education  of  Women 

Gordon  W.  Blackwell 

President,  Florida  State  University 

T^he  subject  of  “woman”  has  eternally  been  a fascinating  field 
of  research  for  man,  but  unfortunately  his  scholarly  efforts  in  this 
area  have  not  been  as  distinguished  as  in  others.  Great  have  been 
his  accomplishments  in  scholarly  and  scientific  research,  but  the 
nature  of  woman  leaves  him  confused  and  uncertain.  He  surveys- 
the  field,  collects  material,  analyzes  the  data— and  then  usually 
reduces  his  subject  to  an  object  foi-  deeper  research.  He  pursues 
his  study  and  finally  decides  with  supreme  assurance  tliat  he  now 
knows  all  that  can  be  known’  of  “woman.”  And  then  he  finds  in 
his  hands  an  enigma,  a dynamic  force  which  defies  cataloguing 
and  precise  knowledge  and  leaves  him  wondering  if  this  is  not 
one  natural  phenomenon  which  will  forever  escape  his  control.  ^ 
Man’s  only  consolation  in  such  a dilemma  is  the  realization  that 
intuitive  knowledge  is  often  more  rewarding  and  exhilarating 
than  precise  knowledge  which  has  been  proved  and  reduced  to 
formula.  If  I might  resort  to  poetic  license,  I would  like  to  make 
a slight  change  in  Sophocles’  eulogy  of  man  in  his  Antigone:^ 
“Wonders  are  many,  and  none  is  more  wonderful  than  woman. 
Which  brings  me,  in  my  own  fashion,  to  the  education  of  women. 

Higher  education  for  women  is  a comparatively  new  phenom- 
enon in  America.  As  we  all  know,  the  first  woman  was  admitted 
to  an  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Oberlin  College  in  1837, 
and  in  the  intervening  125  years  women  have  made  remarkable 
and  miraculous  use  of  the  opportunities  for  which  tliey  fought  so 
valiantly.  It  was  natural  that  the  pioneers  in  this  movement-- 
the  first  women  to  attend  college  and  the  many  fine  women  s 
colleges  which  came  into  existence  in  the  East  and  Snuth— would 
establish  for  women  the  right  to  pursue  The  same  curricula  as 
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pursued  by  men  to  prove  that  women  had  the  toughness  of  mind 
and  the  intellectual  capacity  to  master  any  academic  discipline. 
This  battle  has  long  since  been  won  by  women;  the  frontier  of 
education  for  women  has  been  conquered.  We  have  reached  a 
point  where  Ashley  Montagu,  a noted  social  andiropologist,  has 
had  the  audacity  and  the  courage  to  publish  a treatise  entitled 
The  Natural  Superiority  of  Women,  which  has  been  reluctantly 
accepted  as  truth  by  men  as  well  as  women!  We  are,  therefore, 
now  able  to  move  from  the  proving  ground  to  the  experimental 
in  the  field  of  education  for  women  and  to  examine  without 
emotionalism  the  possibility  that  women  may  have  peculiar  needs 
which  could  demand,  in  part  at  least,  a different  kind— though  not 
a different  quality— of  education  from  that  required  for  men. 

As  we  discuss  the  continuing  education  of  women,  let  us  note 
a position  stated  by  John  Gardner:  “Our  educational  purposes 
must  be  seen  in  the  broader  tramework  of  our  convictions  con- 
cerning the  worth  of  the  individual  and  the  importance  of 
individual  fulfillment  . . . what  we  must  reach  for  is  a conception 
of  perpetual  self-discovery,  perpetual  reshaping  to  realize  one’s 
goals,  to  realize  one’s  best  self,  to  be  the  person  one  could  be.’’^ 
When  we  give  special  attention  to  the  continuirig" education  of 
women,  I suppose  in  the  words  of  Gardner  we  are  assuming  that 
the  process  of  “perpetual  self-discovery,  perpetual  reshaping  to 
realize  one’s  goals,  to  realize  one’s  best  self,  to  be  the  person 
one  could  be”  is  different  in  some  ways  for  women  than  for  men 
in  American  society.  Furthermore,  certain  of  these  sex  differences 
account  for  the  several  types  of  adult  women  for  whom  we 
sliould  provide  continuing  educational  opportunities.  Since  the 
average  age  of  marriage  for  women  is  now  twenty  and  since  the 
woman  more  frequently  than  the  man  drops  out  of  education 
when  marriage  occurs,  there  are  many  women  of  intellectual 
. ability  whose  college  education  was  interrupted  by  marriage  or 
who  did  not  go  to  college  at  all.  After  leaving  college  some 
women  begin  a career  only  to  interrupt  it  for  marriage  and  child 
rearing.  Many  are  now  ready  to  return  to  gainful  employment. 
Others  have  gone  into*^arriage  and  child  rearing  immediately 

*John  W.  Gardner,  “The  Servant  of  All  Our  Purposes”  (New  York:  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  1959),  pp.  1-2. 
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after  high  school  but  now  desire  to  enter  a career  for  the  first 
time.  Still  others  have  had  no  work  experience  and  do  not  desire 
a career  because  of  personal  inclination  or  a secure  economic 
situation;  for  these,  opportunities  for  liberal  studies  constitute 
their  continuing  educational  need. 

So  much,  then,  for  an  introduction  to  the  problem.  My  paper 
has  two  main  parts.  First  I feel  it  necessary  to  say  something  about 
the  education  of  college  women  because  of  the  potential  signifi- 
cance of  these  experiences  for  continuing  education  after  the 
college  years.  Then  I shall  address  myself  to  possibilities  and 
problems  facing  the  college  in  the  continuing  education  of 
adult  women. 

Experiences  in  the  college  years 

The  counseling  they  receive  in  college  directly  affects  the 
education  of  women  after  they  leave  the  campus.  (I  might  add 
that  counseling  in  high  school  is  also  extremely  important  in  this 
respect.)  Adequate  counseling  should  help  the  young  woman 
come  to  understand  the  nature  of  life  patterns  and  roles  which  lie 
ahead  of  her,  the  social  stereotypes  relative  to  women  which  are 
part  of  American  culture  and  society,  and  the  career  opportunities 
which  will  be  open  to  her.  The  young  woman  needs  help  in 
considering  the  next  twenty  to  forty  years  so  that  she  can  more 
clearly  perceive  what  the  future  may  hold.  For  example,  she 
should  hear  discussion  of  alternate  patterns  of  study,  marriage, 
and  careers.  She  should  see  the  possible  variations  for  a girl 
of  her  age  and  with  her  particular  intellectual  capacities  §pd 
career  interests  who  wants  a home  and  children.  There  are  many 
alternatives.  She  could  complete  her  college  degree,  work  for 
a few  years,  marry  and  have  children,  then  later  return  to  study 
through  refresher  programs  in  a college  (perhaps  by  television  or 
programmed  home  learning),  and  eventually  engage  in  her 
chosen  profession  for  another  twenty  to  twenty-five  years.  Or 
she  could  leave  college  after  two  years,  marry  and  rear  children, 
then  return  to  complete  a college  education  (again  possible 
through  TV,  home  study,  and  some  residenst-avork) , and  finally 
enter  upon  her  career.  Apji,  of  course,  there  could  be  several 
variations  of  these  patterns.' 
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Discussing  these  sorts  of  life  patterns  with  professional  coun- 
selors, the  woman  college  student  can  be  prepared  more  intel- 
ligently and  more  realistically  to  make  decisions  at  certain  choice 
points  which  lie  ahead  for  her.  Such  counseling  should  impress 
upon  the  student  the  importance  of  developing  her  intellectual 
and  creative  talents  to  the  utmost,  first  for  the  benefit  of  an 
increasingly  complex  society  and  its  demand  for  responsible 
citizens  and  competent  workers,  both  technical  and  professional, 
and  second  for  her  own  personal  fulfillment.  Directing  attention 
of  the  student  to  women  members  of  the  faculty  as  role  models 
can  be  helpful  in  this  connection.  Also  the  intellectually  superior 
women  students  (as  well  as  the  men)  should  be  encouraged  in 
the  freshman  year  to  begin  to  give  serious  thought  to  future 
graduate  study  and  college  teaching  as  a career. 

Furthermore,  the  student  should  come  to  understand  and 
develop  a commitment  to  the  idea  that  education  must  be  a 
continuing  process,  something  like  a bus  trip  on  which  one  may 
get  off  at  any  stop  or  continue  to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  rewards 
and  satisfactions,  both  personal  and  monetary,  in  continuing  one’s 
education  should  be  made  clear. 

But  if  we  stop  with  providing  specialized  counselmg  for  college 
women;  we  shall  have  missed  several  other  opportunities.  What 
we  must  do  for  the  undergraduate  woman  student  is  to  augment 
her  educational  opportunities  on  the  campus  and  begin  to  build 
an  intellectual  bridge  between  the  undergraduate  years  and  later 
opportunity  for  continuing  education.  A first  step  should  be  to 
remove  any  barriers  which  may  exist  to  the  most  effective 
possible  undej-^aduate  educatiojn  of  women.  For  example, 
scholarly  achievement  by  women  should  be  given  a place  of 
prestige  in  the  culture  of  the  student  body.  Special  awards  and 
recognitions  may  be  offered  for  women  students  as  one  means 
of  achieving  this  goal. 

Our  young  people  are  among  the  most  mobile  group  in  the 
most  mobile  population  of  the  world.  The  wife  who  married 
young  and  whose  husband’s  work  requires  frequent  moves  often 
finds  it  necessary  to  study  at  several  colleges  before  completing  a 
degree.  Discussions  with  student  wives  reveal  the  need  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  acceptance  of  transfer  credits  toward  require- 
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merits  of  a college  degree.  In  this  connection  some  method  of 
testing  achievement  i^ college  work,  particularly  at  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year, »-*is  urgently  needed,  and  it  is  encouraging 
that  the  Educational  Testing  Service  is  well  along  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  an  instrument.  The  time  may  come  when  we 
will  have  sufficient  confidence  in  standardized  testing  to  assign  as 
much  weight  to  these  test  scores  as  to  the  accumulation  of  formal 
course  credits  which  often  are  difficult  to.  evaluate.  Such  test  data, 
incidentally,  would  help  in  decisions  concerning  the  admission 
of  women  transfer  students. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  educational  programs  which  are 
especially  suited  to  women  because  certain  occupations  are  differ- 
entially open  to  them.  Furthermore,  some  educators  maintain  that 
a special  kind  of  orientation  course  for  women  is  needed  in 
college,  perhaps  one  focusing  upon  the  life  patterns  of  women 
in  American  society.  Such  a course  with  academically  respectable 
content  can  be  developed  as  more  and  more  research  is  becoming 
available  on  these  matters.  There  is  a danger,  however,  that  a 
course  designed  especially  for  women  may  be  superficial.  In  fact, 
I know  of  such  a required  course  which  is  little  more  than  a 
how-to-do-it  discussion  of  feminine  charm,  yet  academic  credit 
is  given. 

Tinally,  I would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  alumni  office 
in  its  contacts  with  students  during  their  senior  year.  This  is  the 
time  for  the  college  to  make  a proper  beginning  in  a continuing 
relationship  with  alumni  and  alumnae  on  an  intellectual  basis. 
Some  colleges  have  found  it  effective  to  have  a faculty-adniinis- 
tration  committee  to  focus  attention  on  the  education  of  women 
and  to  stimulate  further  efforts  to  provide  maximum  opportuni- 
ties for  women  within  the  institution. 

Educational  counseling  centers  for  luomen 

Having  discussed  the  responsibilities  of  the  college  (and  I 
include  the  university  as  well)  for  making  their  undergraduate 
women  students  ready  for  continuing  education,  we  turn  now 
to  a consideration  of  problems  and  possibilities  in  providing 
continuing  educational  opportunities  for  them.  Flere  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  educational  counseling  centers  for  women.  There 
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are  few  places  where  women  of  thirty  or  forty  or  even  fifty  years 
of  age  can  go  for  diagnosis  of  their  intellectual  potential,  evalua- 
tion of  their  prior  education,  and  review  of  their  work  experience, 
with  subsequent  counseling  as  to  next  steps  in  both  education  and 
career.  Many  of  these  women  were  in  high  school  or  college  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  before  atomic  energy  was  harnessed,  before  man 
ventured  into  space.  They  find  themselves  in  a different  social 
environment  in  which  opportunities  for  women  have  greatly 
expanded.  With  children  in  school  or  college  and  wtfh  the 
freedom  from  household  chores  provided  by  modern  technology, 
they  frequently  feel  a growing  restlessness  and  antipathy  toward 
mental  and  physical  inactivity.  They  see  about  them  evidences  of 
an  increasing  acceptability  of  women  in  a wide  variety  of  work- 
ing roles.  Their  husbands,  as  well  as  their  employers  and  other 
men  in  society,  show  signs  of  accepting  this  new  of  women, 
and,  in  fact,  frequently  are  anxious  to  accept  them  in  partnership 
in  other  than  home  and  family  concerns.  Furthermore,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  outlive  their  husbands. 

In  the  face  of  these  aspects  of  modern  society,  women  with  more 
and  more  time  on  their  hands  are  often  anxious  to  seek  new  modes 
of  personal  development  and  social  contribution.  Inquiries  made 
daily  at  colleges  and  universities,  the  popularity  of  adult  education 
courses,  the  continuing  invasion  of  the  job  market— all  these 
attest  the  need  of  women  to  find  ways  of  becoming  and  remaining 
genuinely  active  and  productiye.  for  personal  satisfac- 

tion, for  enhancing  employability  and  productive  potential,  or 
for  learning  to  fill  better  a voluntary  community  leadership  role, 
many  women  have  revealed  that  they  see  a first  step  toward  self- 
fulfillment  in  a return  to  education. 

Adult  women  will  bring  these  kinds  of  questions  to  an  educa- 
tional counseling  center:  What  is  my  intellectual  aptitude  or 
potential?  What  professional  or  technical  work  should  I prepare 
for?  Based  on  the  education  I have  had,  what  kind  af  educational 
program  do  I novv  need?  W^hat  kind  of  general  or  liberal  gourses 
should  I take  to  be  intellectually  and  culturally  alive?  From  wha^ 
institution  can  I get  the  required  educational  program  and 
through  what  medium— resident  study  for  one  or  more  years, 
occasional  resident  courses,  resident  summer  session,  correspond- 
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ence  courses,  television  courses,  or  programmed  learning  in  the 
home? 

These  inquiries  about  continuing  education,  however,  also 
reveal  a number  of  problems.  The  need  for  some  intellectual 
exercise  manifests  itself,  it  would  seem,  as  a vague  but  persistent 
uneasiness;  pathways  for  easement  are  not  so  well  traveled 
that  the  woman  can  easily  examine  a number  of  routes,  deter- 
mine where  they  might  lead,  and  carry  through  on  a choice  to 
follow  one  or  another.  In'  other  words,  the  trails  are  not  so  well 
blazed  that  they  may  be  followed  by  manyv^ithout  a guide. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  further  formal  college  course  work, 
though  sometimes  available  in  evening  colleges,  is  too  often 
tailored  to  the  needs^  and  patterns  of  younger  persons.  The  col- 
lege, busy  finding  places  and  faculty  for  its  expanding  enrollment, 
generally  has  been  a poor  resource  for  aiding  the  older  woman. 
Should  the  college  give  wide  publicity  to  the  courses  likely  to 
appeal  to  her,  she  would  still  be  reluctant  to  return  to  the 
classroom.  Her  hesitancy  points  to  the  need  for  facilities  to  evalu- 
ate academic  ability,  for  good  descriptions  of  available  educational 
o opportunities.,  and  for  information  concerning  the  levels  of  - 
competitiveness  in  academic  courses. 

Because  the  man  has  been  the  usual  breadwinner,  educa- 
tional guidance  research  and  practices  have  been  developed  from 
a largely  masculine  point  of  view.  Although  one  may  find  guidance 
agencies  for  other  special  groups,  such  as  the  aged,  the  handi- 
capped, or  racial  groups,  counseling  or  guidance  agencies  set  up 
..  exclusively  ..fax  women  are  rare.  Because  of  heavy  male  case  loads, 
the  existing  agencies  have  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the 
specialized  educational  guidance  problems  of  women,  despite 
the  unique  needs  to  be  served.  There  are  challenging 
guidance  problems  arising  out  of  the  particular  roles  of  women  in 
culture,  attitudinal  barriers  to  their  employment  in  certain  fields, 
and  the  general  question  of  the  productive  utilization  of  educa- 
tion by  women. 

Guidance  research  should  undertake  the  development  of 
diagnostic  devices  specifically  designed  for  adult  women.  With 
such  instruments  available,  considerable  research  will  be  required 
to  provide  valid  norms  and  other  reliable  bases  for  effective 
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counseling.^urthermore,  a concerted  effort  should  be  made  to 
recruit  ant/  train  middle-aged  women  counselors,  since  such  indi- 
viduals m^ay  be  able  to  relate  more  directly  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  these  clients. 

Since  educational  choices  are  hequently  determined  by 
vocational  problems,  the  educational  counseling  center  should 
also  be  equipped  to  provide  help  to  the  counselees  in  relating 
possible  educational  programs  to  their  vocational  needs.  The 
center  would  not  serve  as  a job  placement  agency,  however,  ex- 
cept as  problems  in  these  areas  relate  to  educational  decisions. 

'Neither  would  its  function  include  personal  counseling  or 

therapy.  j 

A secondary  but  important  function  of  such  a center  would 
be  to  discover  and  develop  opportunitids  for  continuing  educa- 
tion within  existing  institutions  which  might  be  profitably  opened 
to  women  and  to  ascertain  the  value  and  suitability  of  such  pro- 
grams for  adult  women.  Follow-up  studies  of  persons  placed  in 
various  educational  programs  would  be  conducted  as  a guide 
for  the  counselor  and  counselee.  Such  educational  counseling 
centers  for  women  would  help  salvage  considerable  intellectual 
potential  among  women  and  channel  it  into  helpful  lines  of 
development. 

Problems  and  possibilities 
» in  the  continuing  education  of  ivomen 

We  turn  now  to  consideration  of  what  the  college  can  do 
directly  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adult  women.  One 
immediately  encounters  a number  of  roadblocks. 

'First,  there  is  the  matter  of  policy  relative  to  admission  of 
adult  women  students.  Some  college  trustees  and  administrators 
seem  to  have  af«h|iilt-in  adolescent  bias  and  a corollary  prejudice 
against  mixing  adults  with  regular  students  of  so-called  college 
age.  In  some  instances  there  are  unfavorable  faculty  attitudes 
toward  adult  women  as  students.  When  the  woman  who  has  not 
attended  college  for  a number  of^  years  applies  for  admission, 
there  are  clifliculties  in  determining  the  current  adequacy  of  her 
previous  work,  whether  for  credit  toward  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree or  for  fulfilling  the  prerequisites  for  graduate  studyj'  v, 
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Then  there  is  the  problem  of  scheduling  classes  for  the  con- 
venience of  women  with  household  responsibilities.  As  institutions 
begin  to  schedule  classes  throughout  the  day  and  into  the 
evenings,  this  difficulty  is  minimized.  Furthermore,  academic 
attitudes  toward  degree  credit  for  correspondence  study,  television 
courses,  and  programmed  learning  in  home  study  must  be  kept 
flexible,  and  experimentation  along  these  lines  should  be  en- 
couraged. ' 

As  to  curriculum,  again  we  say  that  most  of  the  continuing 
educational  programs  and  course  work  should  probably  be  the 
sam6  for  women  as  for  men.  For  example,  several  institutions 
now  offer  bachelor’s  or  master^s  programs  in  general  studies  to 
• meet  adult  interests  in  liberal  education  rather  than  in  specific 
career  preparation.  But  there  are  certain  programs,  such  as  nurs- 
ing and  home  economics,  which  have  special  appeal  for  women. 
Furthermore,  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  several  programs 
designed  to  prepare  adult  women  for  teaching  mathematics. 

Many  universities  have  a firm  commitment  to  extend  instruc- 
tional services  beyond  the  campus.  Aside  from  the  national  home 
demonstration  extension  program,  not  much  has  been  done  that 
is  pointed  directly  toward  the  educational  needs  of  women.  Gen- 
eral extension  is  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  opportunity  still  to  be 
developed  in  the  continuing  education  of  women.  Imagination  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  new  kinds  of  university  organiza- 
tion which  will  no  longer  make  extension  a function  viewed  as 
somewhat  apart  from  tlVe  pthef  functions  oF  the  university.  We 
need  new  kinds  of  administrative  machinery  to  integrate  the  con- 
tinuing education  function  with  ■regul'a>r '©n»€ampu>s~fe©aching  and 
research.  Rather  than  weakening  or  diluting  these  basic  functions 
of  a university,  I believe  that  relating  the  research  and  teaching 
faculty  to  problems  and  activities  in  continuing  education  can 
have  beneficial  results. 

I have  already  noted  that  thp  alumni  office,  working  closely 
with  academic  departments,  has  an  opportunity  and  a responsi- 
bility to  develop  and  maintain  continuing  contacts  of  an  intellec- 
tual sort  with  the  alumni  and  alumnae.  While  the  first  response 
may  come  from  former  students  with  marked  intellectual  ability, 
I would  hope  that  increasingly  all  alumni  would  be  involved. 
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Articles  of  intellectual  import  should  be  carried  by  the  alumni 
magazine,  and  alumni  offices  can  provide  annual  reading  lists. 
Thouo-h  most  suggested  readings  would  be  the  same  for  men  as 
for  women,  some  lists  specifically  for  women  would  be  helpful. 
Faculty  lectures  at  homecoming  and  other  alumni  meetings  are 
becoming  common. 

Asain,  the  idea  of  alumni  or  alumnae  seminars  for  a long  week 
end  or  even  for  a week  or  two  is  catching  hold.  At  the  Woman’s 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  we  invited  fifty 
graduates  of  the  past  ten  years  who  had  made  good  academic 
records  to  return  to  the  campus  for  a two-and-a-half  day  alumnae 
seminar  on  modern  philosophies.  The  response  was  enthusiastic 
with  more  than  thirty  attending,  some  from  as  far  away  as  eight 
hundred  miles.  A number  brought  their  husbands  who  partici- 
pated fully.  The  reaction  was  universally  favorable;  some  of  the 
women  emphasized  that  this  was  the  kind  of  relationship  which 
the  college  should  establish  with  its  alumnae.  Incidentally,  con- 
tributions to  the  alumnae  fund  from  this  particular  group  in- 
creased many-fold!  Alumnae  programs  such  as  this  are  particularly 
important  because  they  provide  for  women  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  liberal  adult  education  that  business  and  industry  are 
making  available  to  management  personnel  but  which  in  effect 
are  primarily  for  men.  Moreover,  the  alumnae  seminars  may 
focus  on  topics  of  special  concern  for  women.  The  pioneering 
work  of  Vassar  College  in  this  kind  of  continuing  education  has 
demonstrated  these  points. 

Assistance  from  outside  the  college  or  uniuersity 

I would  like  further  to  suggest  that  there  are  ways  through 
which  colleges  can  be  aided  in  expanding  the  continuing  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  women.  I have  two  examples,  one  at  the 
state-wide  level  and  one  for  coordinatioh  and  stimulation  na- 
tionally. 

In  a number  of  states,  efforts  to  coordinate  higher  education  on 
a state-wide  basis  present  new  and  unique  opportunities  in  con- 
tinuing education.-  For  example,  in  Michigan  and  Ohio,  public 

* See  T.  R.  McConnell,  A General  Pattern  for  American  Public  Higher  Education 
(New  Yoric:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1962),  chap.  viii. 
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and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  through  voluntary 
cooperation  have  developed  a master  plan  for  higher  education 
in  the  state.  In  still  other  states,  such  as  California,  Flqjrida,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  and  Texas,  there  is  official  coordinating  ma- 
chinery for  the  state-supported  institutions.  A master  plan  for 
state-supported  higher  education  has  already  been  blueprinted 
in  California  and  New  York.  Florida  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
role  and  scope  study  which  will  result  in  an  allocation  of  functions 
to  the  several  state  universities.  In  each  of  these  state-wide  efforts 
continuing  education  is  given  consideration,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  educational 
needs  of  adult  women. 

Particular  note  should  be  made  of  the  recent  establishment  of 
tlie  FloYida  Institute  for  Continuing  University  Studies.  This  new 
agency  has  a director  with  the  status  of  a university  president.  The 
institute  serves  as  the  system-wide  agency  through  which  the  state 
universities  extend  their  programs  and  services  to  off-campus  lo- 
cations. Voluntary  cooperation  witli  private  colleges  is  anticipated. 
If  the  institute  and  one  or  more  of  the  state  universities  in  Florida 
should  decide  that  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  adult  women,  administrative  machinery  is  avail- 
able to  attack  this  program  imaginatively  on  a state-wide  basis. 
It  may  be  noted  tliat  California  and  Oregon  also  have  a state-wide 
structure  for  coordination  of  general  extension,  though  with  what 
appears  to  be  less  centralization  of  authority  and  administration 
than  is  the  pattern  in  Florida. 

At  the  national  level,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
through  its  Commission  on  the  Education  of  Women,  showed  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  minimum  financing  in  the  coordination 
and  stimulation  of  efforts  to  extend  and  improve  the  education 
of  women,  including  continuing  education.  The  commission  pro- 
vided  a national  focus  of  interest  on  this  segment  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Through  an  effective  newsletter,  which  is  now  published 
by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  a clearing- 
house function  was  established.  My  own  experience  in  two  insti- 
tutions has  indicated  that  there  is  considerable  administrative 
and  faculty  interest  in  this  newsletter.  The  commission  planned 
and  conducted  several  conferences  pertaining  to  selected  aspects 
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of  the  education  of  women, such  as  the  one  we  are  now  having. 
Furthermore,  staff  and  membei^'of  th£  commission  Were  able  to 
stimulate  interest  in  research  concerning  the  education  of  women. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  commission  performed  a helpful  serv- 
ice to  colleges  and  educational  organizations,  as  well  as  to  philan- 
foundations,  news  media,  and  women’s  organizations 
seeking  a worthy  cause.  I firmly  believe  its  reactivation  is  war- 
ranted by-the-nationwide  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  the 
education  of  women,  by  the  urgency  of  the  special  educational 
needs  involved,  and  by  the  constructive  experience  of  the  com- 
mission during  the  several  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  my  hope  that 
necessary  funds  will  be  provided  for  the  re-establishment  of  this 
commission. 

Conclusion 

I would  like  finally  to  go  beyond  the  purview  of  my  assigned 
topic  and  suggest  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  action  in  the 
education  of  women.  Through  the  studies  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Education  of  Women  and  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  through  conferences  such  as  this  one  in  which 
we  are  participating,  and  through  the  research  of  individual  social 
scientists  and  other  scholars,  we  have  dissected  woman  and  her 
needs— personally,  educationally,  and  professionally.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  peculiar  life  cycles  of  women,  the 
multiple  roles  which  they  must  play  in  modern  society,  and  their 
needs  for  self-fulfillment — intellectually  and  professionally — re- 
quire special  kinds  of  education.  Some  of  these  needs  may  be  met 
by  the  institution  of  higher  learning  in  its  general  educational 
program  but  other  needs  must  be  met  with  special  programs  for 
women.  Some  enterprising  institutions  have  established  specific 
opportunities  for  women  such  as  the  Program  for  Continuing 
Education  of  Women  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Radcliffe  plan  for  independent  and  creative  research  for  able 
women.  But  not  enough  has  been  done,  and  the  efforts  of  most 
of  us  are  sporadic. 

The ^^merican  Association  of  University  Women,  perhaps  the 
greats  influence  in  our  country,  fpr  quality  education  for  wom- 
en, has  a slogan  which  seems  to  me  apropos:  “Action  without 
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Study  is  follyr  but  study  without  action  is  futile.”  We  have  studied, 
' ‘ \ve  have  analyzed,  and  we  -have  concluded.  The  time  is  now  here 
lor  action.  Lest  I hear  the  whisper,  ‘‘Physician,  heal  thyself,”  I 
hasten  to  state  that  last  spring  I appointed  at  my  own  university 
a Committee  on  the  Education  of  VV^omen.  This  committee  is  at 
iV'ork  to  find  ways  of  improving  our  contribution  to  the  education 
of  our  women  students  and  our  alumnae.  This  may  not  be  the 
answer  for  other  institutions  and^  organizations,  but*it  is  a method 
of  implementation  which  givesj  me  the  courage  to  suggest  that 
each  should  take  Avhatever  step  is  appropriate  to  his  own  situation, 
a step  which  will  translate  study  into  action. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Mr.  Blackwell:  I think  it  is  to  be  expected  that  many  of  the 
things  that  I had  in  my  paper  and  that  I might  say  now  have 
already  been  touched  upon  in  this  conference.  I think  we  could 
not  discuss  the  topics  that  were  on  the  agenda  without  getting 
over  into  things  which  the  colleges  and  universities  are  doing  or 
should  be  doing.  I will  just  remind  you  of  a few  of  the  points  I 
made  in  the  paper. 

I talked  first  about  the  importance  of  the  college  years  for  the 
continuing  education  of  the  young  women  who  do  have  some 
opportunity  in  college,  whether  or  not  they  graduate.  Counseling 
and  guidance  assumes  real  importance  in  this  regard.  A number 
of  down-to-earth  facts  can  be  helpful  if  communicated  to  women 
in  the  counseling  process.  They  have  been  touched  upon— the 
alternative  patterns  that  might  be  ahead  for  the  women  or,  as 
someone  else  called  them,  expectations.  The  sequence  in  which 
she  can  engage  in  these  life  patterns  vary.  My  experience  in  talk- 
ing to  college  women  has  been  that  they  have  nof  allowed  for 
these  possibilities,  but  when  confronted  with  statistics  about  the 
number  of  years  the  average  college  woman  will  work,  they  see 
things  a little  differently.  So  I believe  that  counseling  and  guid- 
ance at  this  level  is  important.  I a)in  disturbed  that  fewer  women 
seem  to  be  going  into  guidance,  and  those  who_^do,  I feel,  are 
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prepared  primarily  to  give  guidance  to  the  male  students.  I merely 
point  out  this  wide  area  where  the  colleges  are  falling  down  and 
could  do  much  better.  Again,  research  is  needed  on  this. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  certain  barriers  to  the  undergraduate 
education  of  women  in  our  colleges  that  we  might  try  to  remove. 

I refer  to  the  student  culture  in  which  intellectual  achievement 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  is  played  down.  This  may  be  less  true 
in  the  women’s  colleges  but  quite  true  I fear  in  many  of  the  co- 
educational institutions,  and  we  should  do  something  about  modi- 
fying this  part  of  the  student  culture.  I suggest  that  we  need  to  be 
much  more  flexible  in  accepting  transfer  credits  toward  a degree. 
And  we  should  do  this  for  men  as  well,  although  women  students 
seem  to  be  more  mobile  for  they  follow  their  hus'bands  who  often 
move  from  job  to  job.  This  presents  real  difficulties  in  completing 
a college  degree.  I agree  with  President  Wilson  when  he  said  that 
in  this  respect  we  are  most  conservative  at  the  college  or-uni- 
versity.  We  need  much  more  flexibility.  I take  the  position  that  it 
is  not  the  difference  in  content  so  much  that  we  need  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  although  an  occasional  special  col-irse  for  women 
might  be  necessary.  I would  shy  away  from  an  orientation  course 
at  the  freshman  level,  but  a seminar  later  in  the  college  experience 
of  a woman,  dealing  with  the  results  of  research  about  the  roles 
of  women  in  American  life,  might  be  very  helpful. 

No  one  has  mentioned  the  alumni  office  and  its  role.  I would 
like  to  emphasize  that  as  the  alumni  office  gets  away  from  promot- 
ing football  only  and  begins  to  develop  continuing  intellectual 
contacts  with  the  alumni,  much  can  be  done.  And  I feel  that  the 
alumni  office  should  focus  particularly  on  the  problem  of  the 
education  of  women  and  her  opportunities.  One  way  a college 
or  university. can  approach  this  matter  of  removing  some  of  the 
barriers  to  the  education  of  women  is  a faculty  administration 
committee  appointed  to  study  the  matter  and  to  see  that  there 
is  follow-up  action  taken  in  the  institution. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  institution  in  the  continuing 
education  of  women  after  they  have  left  the  campus,  I suggest 
the  importance  of  education  counseling  centers  for  adult  women. 
My  experience  has  been  that  when  a woman  goes  back  to  the 
regular  college  or  university  counseling  center,  she  usually  is 
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greeted  with  a stony  stare,  or  if  the  counselors  want  to  be  helpful, 
they  don’t  know  how.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  at  least 
experiment  in  a few  places  with  an  education  counseling  center 
focusing  upon  the  needs  of  adult  women.  I would  like  to  see  some 
demonstration  projects  on  this  type  of  counseling  center  con- 
ducted by  foundations  with  built-in  research  and  evaluative  de- 
vices, so  we  can  determine  whether  this  idea  is  worthwhile.  Most 
women  who  have  had  only  a year  or  two  of  college  work  or  none 
at  all  are  hesitant  and  somewhat  frightened  about  the  prospect 
of  going  back  to  college.  They  do  not  know  how  to  evaluate  their 
ability  now  or  how  to  evaluate  the  schooling  they  have  had  in  the 
past.  And  too  often  the  college  is  iiot  able  to  evaluate  their  past 
schooling  either.  This  is  one  function  that  an  educational  counsel- 
ing center  might  perform.  I warn  against  such  a center’s  becoming 
a job  placemetit  agency  and  against  its  becoming  a place  for 
women  to  .bring  their  personal  problems.  You  have  to  screen  out 
the  personal  problem  cases  that  will  certainly  come  to  such  a 
center  and  focus  on  educational  counseling. 

As  a college  or  university  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of  adult  wom- 
en, certain  roadblocks  will  be  encountered.  Too  often,  I fear, 
admissions  policies  are  such  that  the  adult  woman  is  not  admitted 
or  her  admission  is  made  digicult,  or  prejudice  is  expressed 
against  part-time  students.  The  faculty  often  objects  to  adult 
women  in  class.  Someone  asked  this  morning  if  you  could  mix 
adult  women  with  undergraduate  students.  Certainly  you  can  in 
some  courses.  Child  development  was  suggested.  I did  it  in  a 
course  in  community  organization  and  leadership  and  found  that 
several  mature  women  with  a group  of  undergraduate  women  was 
a perfect  combination.  The  mature  women  gave  case  studies  of 
the  things  I was  trying  to  talk  about.  It  worked  fine  in  that  kind 
of  course,  and  I believe  it  would  work  quite  satisfactorily  in  most 
courses.  Someone  mentioned  this  morning  that  class  scheduling 
might  be  inconvenient  for  women.  I think  that  we  have  to  sched- 
ule classes  throughout  the  day  and  evening  to  give  w*'omen  the 
opportunity  to  take  courses  at  either  time  of  day. 

One  glaring  omission  in  my  paper,  which  I will  mention  before 
Ernest  McMahon  does,  is>  the  role  of  the  evening  colleges.  The 
evening  colleges— and  the  junior  colleges— can  perform  important 
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roles.  A good  place  for  a mature  woman  to  be  reintroduced  to 
the  academic  process  is  near  her  home,  and  junior  colleges  are  now 
being  created  near  most  homes  in  this  country.  University  exten- 
sion programs  are  important,  too,  and  I pay  my  respects  to  the 
very  real  possibilities  of  correspondence  work,  of  television  work, 
and  of  programmed  home  study.  I don’t  know  how  long  it  will 
be  before  the  colleges  and  universities  will  give  credit  for  this 
work  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  examinations.  This  calls  for  more 
flexibility  in  our  academic  institutions. 

I conclude  by  saying  that  I feel  the  Commission  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Women  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  has  per- 
formed a very  real  service  and  that  a similar  group  is  needed  to 
sponsor  future  meetings  such  as  this,  to  provide  some  coordina- 
tion of  the  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  this  very  complex 
field,  and  to  perform  a clearinghouse  function..  Finally,  I suggest 
that  in  our  own  institutions  and  organizations  we  should  really 
gear  for  action. 


DISCUSSION 

Mrs.  Eunice  Roberts  (Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  De- 
velopment for  "^Vomen’s  Educational  Programs,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity) : I want  to  take  issue  with  our  speaker  on  one  point.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  true  that  a woman  student  does  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  a good  student.  In  my  judgment,  the  woman  student 
in  the  coeducational  institution  is  just  as  proud  of  high  scholar- 
ship as  the  man  student,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  to 
substantiate  this. 

Mr.  Blackwell:  This  may  well  be.  I think  it  is  an  area  in 
which  we  need  further  research.  I am  sure  there  are  some  instances 
that  would  bear  out  my  generalization,  but  that  is  not  enough, 
of  course. 

Mr.  Seymour  Smith  (President,  Stephens  College) : I would 
like  to  raise  a question  about  a matter  that  has  been  botfecring 
me  throughout  the  discussions  so  far.  I feel  we  have  been  dealing 
with  these  questions  in  a rather  segmented  fashion— here  a little 
piece  and  there  a little  piece.  We  have  been  talking  about  the 
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continuing  education  of  women.  You  have  been  talking  about  it 
on  the  undergraduate  level  in  terms  of  giving  perspective  to  a 
younger  woman.  I don’t  think  this  can  be  done  by  guidance  and 
counseling  only,  nor  "could  it  be  done  by  force,  but  it  is  going 
tp  be  done  by  the  means  that  Dr.  Rothwell  mentioned.  The 
campus  culture,  counseling,  the  attitudes  oi  the  faculty  members, 
courses,  the  extracurricular  enterprises,  the  residence  hall  pro- 
gram-all must  help  the  girl  realize  that  she  has  a long  life  ahead 
and  that  she  must  plan  for  it.  If  we  are  going  to  do  a good  job  in 
an  undergraduate  college  we  had  better  be  thinking  in  these 
comprehensive  terms. 

You  have  discussed  adult  education  and  continuing  education 
for  adult  women.  We  have  identified  a variety  of  needs  which  are 
quite  different.  On  the  one  hand,  the  goal  of  continuing  education 
IS  to  stimulate  intellectual  capacity;  on  the  other  hand,  its  goal 
is  to  update  persons  for  vocations  and  a variety  of  other  things. 
These  different  objectives  are  not  going  to  be  done  through  any 
single  approach  but  through  a variety  of  approaches,  and  I want 
to  ask  if  we  are  going  to  formulate  a long-range  strategy  in  which 
an  institution  plans  both  on  the  undergraduate  and  postgraduate 
level.  Such  long-range  planning  would  include  motivation  of 
women  as  well. 

Mr.  Blackwell:  I quite  agree,  and  I would  say  that  if  an  insti- 
tution does  some  soul  searching  when  making  its  plans,  the  results 
will  depend  a great  .deal  on  the  type  of  institution  and  its  own 
personality  as  an  institution.  I mentioned  junior  colleges.  I think 
there  is  something  they  can  do  that  is  very  different  from  a four- 
year  girls  college.  The  situation  is  very  different,  again,  at  a large 
university  with  a national  reputation.  The  answers  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  individually  for  each  institution.  The  sites  of  in- 
stitutions vary.  The  urban  institution  has  different  opportunities 
from  the  university  located  in  a rural  area. 

Mrs.  Senders:  I wanted  to  add  one  point  to  what  you  have 
said  this  afternoon.  Even  if  an  institution  has  many  or  all  of  the 
things  that  you  hope  it  would  have-counseling  facilities,  efficient 
examinations,  reasonable  attitudes  toward  the  transfer  of  credit, 
an  active  college— one  other  thing  desperately  needed  is  publicity. 
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The  s^vices  and  facilities  can  be  there,  but  if  the  community  does 
not  know  of  them,  they  are  not  going,  to  serve  the  function  that 
they  should. 

Mr.  Carroll:  I woi.der  if  the  American  Council  on  Education 
could  look  into  the  problem  of  the  transfer  of  cr  dit  and  that 
whole  bundle  of  related  problems  which  are  greater,  I believe,  for 
women  than  for  men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  men  te>id  tc 
complete  their  educational  process  because  they  have  a vocaiionai 
objective  that  has  to  be  met,  whereas  many  wcmen  have  int  rriip- 
tions  in  their  education  and  frequently  do  no  return  to  th  same 
institution  in  which  they  started. 

Mr.  Blackwell:  I should  say  at  least  one  thing  in  defense  of 
the  academic  point  of  view — especially  the  view  concerning 
graduate  credit.  I think  the  universities  and  the  colleges  have  an 
obligation  to  determine  v’hat  credit  means  and  that  it  should 
mean  the  same  throughout  the  academic  world.  There  can  be 
different  requirements  to  get  credit,  but  the  concept  of  credit 
has  some  value.  In  fact  the  standards  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion have  been  built  up  because  of  this  concept  of  valid  credits. 
The  use  of  proficiency  examinations  is  something  that  has  become 
acceptable,  at  feast  on  the  professional  level,  but  I wouldn’t 
want  to  take  the  position  that  we  should  throw  out  the  traditional 
concept  of  credit  nor  encourage  you  to  think  that  it  could  be  done. 
The  movement  toward  proficiency  examinations  in  New  York 
was  mentioned,  and  I think  this  can  gain  acceptance.  But  once 
we  talk  about  academic  credit  at  the  graduate  level,  I suppose  I 
would  become  a little  bit  conservative. 

Miss  Grace  Henderson  (Dean,  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Pennsylvania  State  University) : I would  like  to  make  a point 
related  to  counseling  and  to  the  statement  that  the  university 
or  college  must  let  people  know  of  the  facilities  available. 
Universities  are  not  only  interested  in  continuing  education  for 
credit,  they  are  also  interested  in  ah  informal  type  of  continuing 
education.  I mention  this  because,  as  an  adult  educator,  I have 
come  to  believe  that  if  education  could  do  only  one  thing  it 
should  be  to  help  people  recognize  their  potentials  and  realize 
them  far  beyond  what  they  are  now  doing.  Just  before  coming 
here,  I received  a letter  from  a woman  who  said,  *‘J.  hope  your 
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conference  is  going  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  matter.  There 
are  women  who  know  what  they  want.  They  recognize  they  want 
ediucation,  they  go  out  and  get  it,  and  then  they  get  a job.  This 
is  fine,  but  I believe  there  are  large  numbers  of  us  who  just  have  a 
sense*  of  uneasiness.  We’re  not  quite  sure  what  we  want.  We’re 
not  even  sure  that  the  uneasiness  may  not  come  from  looking  at 
our  friends  who  are  doing  other  things  and  thinking  perhaps  we 
ought  to  be  doing  something  too.  I wish  discussion  groups  could 
be  organized  in  communities  all,  over  this  country  as  a result  of 
your  conference,  which  wc  .d  1 bring  women  together  to  identify 
their  own  motives  and  to  identify,  if  possible,  their  own  potential 
abilities,  and  from  this  point,  then,  they  could  move.”  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a part  of  a responsibility  of  most  alert 
institutions,  that  they  help  their  citizens  recognize  their  educa- 
tional needs. 

Mr.  Donald  McNeil  (Collaborator  on  the  study  "The  Role 
of  the  University  in  Adult  Education”) ; I am  doing  a study  with 
Dr.  Fred  Harrington  of  the  University,  of  Wisconsjji  on  the  role 
of  the  university  in  adult  education.  In  the  light  of  these  last 
remarks,  I thought  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  comment  on  the 
situation  we  found  when  we  visited  presidents,  members  of 
governing  boards,  members  of  state  legislatures,  foundation  groups 
—all  of  the  people  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  adult 
education  or  continuing  education.  Our  findings  apply  as  much  to 
continuing  education  for  women  as  they  do  to  the  education  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  Generally  the  situation  is  this.  It  was 
our  impression  that  the  top  administration  in  most  American 
universities  and  colleges  gave  lip  service  to  continuing  education. 
They  talked  a good  deal  about  continuing  education,  but  when 
we  examined  budgets  and  allocation  of  resources  and  when  we 
talked  to  faculty  members  and  heard  their  reaction  to  extension 
people  or  evening  college  people  and  saw  the  contempt  with 
which  adult  educators  or  continuing  education  people  are  viewed 
by  traditional  faculty  members,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
someone  is  playing  a hoax  on  someone  else  and  that  the  people 
who  are  suffering  are  the  clients.  The  problem  originates  with 
presidents  and  vice-presidents  and  deans  who  talk  a good  game. 
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but  when  the  time  comes  to  put  out  m|3ney.and  time  to  build  a 
program,  to  sell  the  idea  of  life-long  learning  which  does  not 
stop  at  age  twenty-five  or  with  a degree,  most  of  them  do  nothing. 
When  you  do  find  a university  president  who  takes  an  interest  and 
believes  in  the  idea,  you  have  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule 
elsewhere  in*  the  countr)^.  . 
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Pilot  Projects  for 

Continuing  Education  for  Women 

Margaret  Habein  Merry,  moderator 

Director  of  Admissions,  Radcliffe  College 

} 

MRS.*"M‘Eratt'^  Tonight  I am  going  to  give  the  members  of  the 
panel  a chance  to  say  a few  words  about  their  programs.  But 
before  we  get  f to  the  directors.  I’m  going  to  call  on  “our  case 
history,”  Mrs.  |Lyda  Boyer,  who  has  been  through  continuing 
education  at  tljie  University  of  Minnesota.  She  was  a student  of 
the  Minnesota  plan,  a graduate  of  “seminars,”  and  is  now  enrolled 
in  the  degree  pjrogram. 

I 

A CASE  HlkjORY 

Mrs.  Lvda  Boyer:  I was  asked  to  give  a thumbnail  sketch  which 
would  include  my  educational  background,  the  intervening  years, 
my  connection  ^vith  the  Minnesota  Plan,  my  re-entry  into  the 
University  of  Minnesota  this  fall,  and,  if  possible,  my  goals  for 
the  future.  ' 

My  college  education  b<?gan  in  1937  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. I enrolled  as  a physical  education  major  simply  because 
my  high  school  instructor  in  physical  education  thought  I had 
great  talent  as  a dancer  and  had  arranged  for  me  to  teach  tap 
dancing  to  defray  part  of  my  tuition  expenses.  For  two  years 
I met  the  basic  requirements  as  an  undergraduate  and,  in  addi- 
tion, took  every  dancing  class  they  had  to  offer.  Some  time  during 
my  junior  year  I decided  that  I really  was  not  interested  in 
physical  education  as  a major  and  switched  to  a sociology  major 
with  an  emphasis  on  social  casework.  At  the  end  of  my  junior 
year  I was  married  and  went  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with 
my  husband,  who  had  a scholarship  to  work  on  his  Ph.D.  Our 
plan  ^vas  that  I would  work  for  three  years  using  my  bread-and- 
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butter  skills— shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping—and  by 
saving  our  pennies,  I would  go  to  the  university  during  our  fourth 
year  and  receive  my  bachelor’s  degree  when  my  husband  received 
his  Ph.D.  This  plan  might  have  worked  out  except  that  when  I 
went  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  during  the  begin- 
ning of  our  fourth  year,  I was  dismayed  to  find  that  in  making  the 
transfer  I lost  so  many  credits  that  it  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  finish  my  degree  in  one  year’s  work.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  losing  credits,  of  course,  was  my  switch  in  major. 
However,  I decided  to  enroll  full  time  in  upper-division  work 
in  sociology.  I was  one  of  four  students  chosen  for  a practical 
program  with  the  Family  Welfare  Society  in  Madison,  training 
students  for  social  casework.  I was  assigned  three  cases  and  en- 
ergetically entered  into  my  new  program. 

. I did  not  enroll  the  second  semester  in  Wisconsin  because 
the  first  of  our  three  children  was  on  her  way.  I was  not  feeling 
very  well  and  I also  I was  disappointed  that  I would  not  be  able 
to  accomplish  my  goal  and  receive  the  degree.  As  an  alternative, 
I contacted  Brigham  Young  University  and  told  them  of  my  many 
problems  with  the  transfer  of  credits,  and  we  worked  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  I would  take  correspondence  work  from 
Brigham  Young  University  under  their  direction,  return  for  one 
summer  session,  and  complete  my  bachelor’s  degree  there. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  my  husband  accepted  his  first  academic 
position  at  Stanford,  and  our  first  child  was  born.  The  interven- 
ing years  included  Stanford  University,  World  War  II,  three 
children,  moving  to  Minnesota,  and  many  other  things  as  well. 
I am  not  eager  to  pass  over  these  intervening  years  as  unimportant, 
for  they  relate  to  my  education  as  a woman,  and  that  is  in  no  way 
unimportant.  The  many  activities  that  I have  engaged  in  during 
this  fifteen-  or  twenty-year  span  have  had  a significant  impact  upon 
my  over-all  education,  my  attitudes,  and  my  interests  today. 

Thirteen  years  ago  we  moved  just  outside  St.  Paul  to  a new 
suburban  neighborhood  with  a population  of  about  6,000  and 
one  schoolhouse  with  four  rooms.  Since  we  moved  there,  the 
population  has  grown  to  over  25,000.  I immediately  plunged  into 
suburban  living  and  the  problems  entailed  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  village. 
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One  of  the  first  problems  was  the  school  situation.  I became 
involved  in  a fund-raising  bond  issue  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  construction  of  school  buildings.  I -became  immersed  in  local, 
regional,  and  national  PTA  activities;  most  of  them  centering 
around  finance  and  curriculum.  And  here  I want  to  justify  this 
area  of  endeavor  for  a woman’s  work.  The  parent  groups  in  our 
PTA  .have  had  a significant  eflEect  in  many  concrete  ways.  For 
' instance,  two  years  ago  we  were  effective  in  getting  a raise  across 
the  board  for  teacher’s  salaries  in  our  school  district  over  the 
recommendations  of  the  school  board.  We  have  had  significant 
success  in  curriculum,  in  foreign  language  classes,  and  in  mathe- 
matics classes.  I have  been  a school  election  judge  for  many 
years  and  have  worked  closely  with  the  superintendent  in  special 
assignments.  I have  given  an  endless  number  of  lectures  at  our 
high  school  on  local  government,  the  state  constitution,  the 
United  Nations,  and  on  a recent  trip  my  husband  and  I made 
to  Russia. 

Another  area  of  activity  that  I should  mention  is  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Besides  helping  to  organize  the  first  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  Roseville,  I served  as  one  of  its  early  presidents. 
During  this  time  we  promoted  village  planning  for  our  village 
and  hired  a professional  planner  to  carry  through  with  the 
plans.  We  had  a marked  effect  on  such  things  as  building  zones, 
zoning  regulations,  and  building  requirements.  I have  served 
on  the  ri^reation  board  for  several  years,  helped  organize  the 
first  girl  scout  troop  in  Roseville,  and  served  as  a girl  scout 
leader  and  a cub  scout  den  mother. 

This  brings  me  to  my  connection  with  the  Minnesota  Plan. 
You  can  see  that  I believe  in  the  volunteer  efforts  of  women.  I 
do  not  belittle  them  in  any  way,  but  I must  say  that  I was 
reaching  the  point  where  it  was  a little  uncomfortable  for  me 
to  call  my  friends  and  hear  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line 
while  they  waited  for  me  to  ask  them  for  money  or  for  service. 
Also  I began  to  have  uneasy  feelings  when  my  telephone  rang, 
and  I w'as  asked  to  perform  an  endless  number  of  services  because 
I was  a “good,  willing  worker.’’  In  addition,  I had  more  and  more 
free  time.  Our  older  girl  was  a sophomore  in  college,  another  a 
senior  in  high  school,  and  our  boy  was  in  ninth  grade.  I could 
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see  the  years  stretching  ahead  of  me,  and  I knew  they  would  be 
quite  different  from  my  mother’s  years.  I think  that  by  the  time 
their  last  child  was  in  college  and  of  marriageable  age  women  of 
my  mother’s  age  no  longer  had  the  health  and  vitality  for 
continued  activity  that  we  have  today.  Quite  frankly,  I was  not 
happy  with  the  thought  of  continuing  with  my  voluntary  activities 
and  was  casting  around  for  some  outlet,  when  Mrs.  Cless,  co- 
director of  the  Minnesota  Plan,  invited  me  to  be  a pilot  member 
of  its  first  seminar.  This  was  in  1959,  and  we  called  our  seminar 
“Critical  Thinking  in  Contemporary  Issues.”  It  is  now  the  New 
World  of  Knowledge  Seminar.  This  seminar  was  exciting  and 
stimulating  for  every  woman  who  participated,  and  we  were  the 
envy  of  the  professional  men  on  campus  who  recognized  the  value 
and  tremendous  stature  of  the  men  giving  these  seminars. 

I followed  the  first  seminar  with  a second  one.  Arts  of  Reading, 
and  a third  one  last  year.  Frontiers  in  Twentieth-Century  Science. 
I have  met  the  requirements  for  credit  in  these  three  seminars 
and  made  full  use  of  Vera  Schletzer,  a counselor  in  the  Minnesota 
Plan,  in  organizing  and  planning  my  courses. 

Last  fall  I enrolled  in  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  encountered  some 
difficulty  in  getting  my  credits  evaluated.  I have  had  a scattered 
education,  with  credits  from  three  universities  as  a student  in 
residence,  credits  for  correspondence  work  and  as  an  adult  special, 
and  credits  for  the  seminars  in  the  extension  division.  At  this 
point,  I have  no  clear-put  goals  or  a definite  major.  I am  sure  my 
record  must  look  horrid  to  an  administrator  who  likes  to  see  clear- 
cut  goals  and  requirements  filled.  But  I felt  that  I was  welcome 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  that  the  university  officials 
were  sympathetic  and  glad  to  have  me  there. 

Some  of  the  courses  that  I had  taken  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  were  no  longer  listed  in 
the  catalogues  so  the  officials  didn’t  know  whether  to  assign  upper- 
division  or  lower-division  credits  to  them.  In  many  cases  lower- 
division  credits  were  assigned  to  the  upper-division  work  that  I 
so  badly  needed.  Brigham  Young  University  was  not  listed  as  an 
accredited  school  for  correspondence  work,  and  I needed  their 
upper-division  classes.  I had  to  act  as  a guinea  pig  in  getting  my 
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creditj  from  the  Minnesota  Plan  accepted  in  the  College  of  Sci- 
ence, Literature,  and  the  Arts,  But  with  the  help  of  under- 
standing people,  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished.  I am  enrolled 
this  fall,  and  I expect  to  have  my  bachelor’s  degree  by  June. 

I am  sorry  that  I have  no  clear-cut  goals  at  this  time,  but  to  have 
completed  this  degree  will  be  a source  of  great  satisfaction.  Maybe 
with  a little  guidance  and  understanding  I can  acquire  some  . 
definite  goals  and  make  concrete  plans  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Merry:  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  quite 
a case  history.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs,  Boyer. 

I would  li|:e  to  ask  Jane  Berry,  director  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  City  Project  for  Continuing  Education  of  Women,  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  program  there. 

[Miss  Berry’s  comments  follow  her  working  paper.] 
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Jane  Berry,  director 

The  University  of  Kansas  City  Project  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  Women  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1961  to: 

1.  Discover  the  needs  for  continuing  education  of  women  in  the 
Kansas  City  area. 

2.  Plan,  on  the  basis  of  well-considered  research  findings,  ex- 
perimental continuing  education  courses  to  fill  identified 
educational  needs  of  women  in  the  Kansas  City  area. 

3.  Present  special  programs  and  symposia  on  current  problems 
concerning  the  education  of  women. 

4.  Provide  the  basis  for  further  study  and  research  aimed  at 
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long-range  planning  and  guidance  of  special  Educational  pro- 
grams for  women. 


The  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Kansas  City  project  is  at 
present  best  characterized  as  one  of  experimentation.  Research 
and  program  plans  to  date  are  regarded  as  pilot  effo^rts  designed 
to  provide  guidance  and  direction  for  further  experimentation. 
These  efforts  will  lead  to  the  development  of  a substantial  and 
sustaining  program  that  will  enable  the  university  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  women  in  a more  comprehensive  manner 
than  is  now  possible. 

From  the  inception  of  the  project,  we  have  been  concerned 
about  creating  a climate  both  in  the  community  and  at  the 
university  which  will  encourage  and  facilitate  the  educational 
aspirations  of  women  who  have  done  some  college  work. 

A unique  feature  of  this  project  is  the  research  forums^  on 
women’s  education.  These  are  day  programs  designed  to  bring 
together  women  of  the  community  to  consider  continuing  educa- 
tion of  women  and  related  problems.  The  format  for  the  forums 
has  consisted  of  general  presentations  by  educators  and  behavioral 
scientists,  follow'ed  by  small  group  discussions  in  which  the  women 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  topics  such  as: 


1.  What  can  women  do  with  an  education? 

2.  Can  women  be  both  persons  and  mothers? 

3.  How  do  women  perceive  their  life  roles  and  opportunities? 

4.  Can  women  change  the  patterns  of  their  lives? 


The  group  discussions  were  recorded,  and  transcriptions  have 
been  analyzed.  The  following  statements  summarize  the  consensus 
of  concerns  of  the  women  who  participated: 

1.  The  majority  of  women  expressed  a feeling  that  their  formal 
education  had  been  helpful,  but  they  were  not  able  to  be 
specific  about  how  particular  courses  of  jtudy  contributed  to 
what  they  are  doing  now. 

2.  Many  of  the  women  view  education  for  personal  development 
as  the  acquisition  of  specific  skills  with  immediate  utility 

* ' Tnil  a third  is  tentatively  planned 

for  1963.  The  first  forum  was  attended  by  over  one  hundred  women;  more  than 
three  hundred  participated  in  the  second. 
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rather  than  a process  through  which  some  changes  in  attitudes 
and  perspectives  take  place. 

3.  A substantial  number  of  the  forum  participants  expressed  a 
feeling  of  confusion  concerning  the  goals  which  our  society 
has  for  women. 

4.  A number  of  women  complained  that  their  higher  education 
to  date  had  not  provided  the  self-understanding  and  con- 
fidence necessary  to  set  their  own  standards. 

5.  Women  said  they  find  themselves  living  in  a child-centered 
culture,  spending  their  time  trying  to  keep  young  and  eval- 
uating themselves  in  terms  of  a “multitude  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles.’’ 


‘ Achievement  to  date 

I An  exploratory  study  of  the  need  for  continuing  education  for 

I women  was  ’accomplished  by  means  of  a questionnaire  which  was 

, distributed  to  the  membership  of  well-established  women’s 

; organizations  in  the  Kansas  City  area.^  The  questionnaire  and 

i the  segment  of  the  population  contacted  were  similar  in  many 

! ways  to  those  used  in  studies  at  Michigan  State  University  and 

the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  questionnaire  contained  sections 
! focusing  on  reasons  for  wanting  to  continue  education,  plans  and 

needs  for  continuing  education,  interest  in  noncredit  courses,  and 
interest  in  seeking  an  advanced  degree  or  completing  a degree. 

I Data^  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  this  questionnaire  has  been 

utilized  in  the  design  of  two  experimental  noncredit  courses  to 
be  offered  in  the  fall  of  1962  and  as  a basis  for  planning  the 
i next  phase  of  our  experimentation.  The  two  noncredit  courses 

; are  Art  in  the  Context  of  History  and  The  Exploration  of  the 

* The  leaders  of  these  organizations  were  invited  to  a group  meeting  prior  to  the 
distribution  of  the  questionnaire.  This  meeting  provided  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  general  purpose  of  the  project  and  to  secure  a basis  for  future  cooperation  with 
these  groups.  Organizations  cooperating  with  the  project  are;  American  Association 
j of  University  Women,  Athenaeum,  Delta  Gamma  Alumnae,  Junior  League,  League 

j of  Women  Voters,  Leawood  Women's  Club,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  Young 

Matrons.  Twenty-five  percent  of  3,939  members  of  these  organizations  responded, 
thus  making  968  questionnaires  available  for  analysis. 

! ^ A report  of  the  findings  from  this  questionnaire  is  being  prepared  and  should 

be  available  within  the  next  few  months. 
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Universe  (based  on  a program  of  reading  and  discussion  de- 
veloped by  the  American  Foundation  for  Continuing  Education) . 
These  courses  are  being  offered  to  meet  the  most  frequent  request 
of  questionnaire  respondents,  which  was  for  a course  in  art, 
and  the  least  frequent  request,  which  was  for  a course  in  science. 
All  of  the  women  responding  to  the  questionnaire  will  receive  pre- 
enrollment materials. 

Plans  are  underway  to  evaluate  these  experimental  courses  in 
terms  of  motivations  for  enrollment,  expectations  and  pre- 
conceived ideas  regarding  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  courses, 
suggestions  for  altering  them,  and  the  organization  of  other  non- 
credit courses  for  women. 

Problems 

We  have  learned  from  a preliminary  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire, from  the  recorded  group  discussions  held  in  connection 
with  the  research  forums,  and  from  individual  women  that  there 
is  a need  for  a program  to  close  the  “gap”  for  a substantial  num- 
ber of  women  who  say  they  hope  to  continue  their  education  but 
have  no  plans  to  do  so.^ 

Our  intention  is  to  create  on  campus  an  experimental  milieu- 
ten  tatively  called  a Women’s  Education  Center— where  women 
seeking  to  continue  their  education  can  have  informal  contact 
with  their  peers  and  selected  faculty  fellows  in  a specially  designed 
academic  setting.  We  want  to  try  out  the  notion  of  Margaret 
Mead  and  others  that  peer  influence  is  likely  to  be  just  as  im- 
portant in  motivating  this  group  of  women  to  educational  com- 
mitment as  it  ^is  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  student 
cultures.  We  are  presently  seeking  support  for  this  endeavor  and 
for  the  related  services  and  programs  which  our  preliminary 
work  indicates  should  be  a part  of  such  a center.  Finally,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  undergraduate  women  on  our  campus  and 
hope  to  develop  a way  of  making  them  aware  of  the  issues  and 
problems  related  to  continuing  education  of  women. 

* Seventy  percent  of  questionnaire  respondents  say  they  hope  to  continue  their 
education,  whereas  only  17  percent  say  they  have  plans  to  do  so. 
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REMARKS  /N  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Miss  Berry:  We  have  been  creating  a greater  climate  of 
interest  than  we  may  be  able  to  handle.  Our  pilot  survey  led 
to  two  experimental  courses:  one  in  the  arts  and  one  in  science. 
The  one  in  the  arts  is  filled,  but  it  is  questionnable  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  give  the  one  in  science.  Now  the  pilot 
survey  has  suggested  some  other  things.  Perhaps  most  striking  is 
the  number  of  people  who  say  almost  promiscuously  that  they 
would  like  to  continue  their  education  but  that  they  do  not 
have  plans  to  do  so. 

There  are  some  fascinating  things  to  be  discovered  about  what 
happens  when  you  expose  women  who  say  they  are  interested  in 
continuing  education  but  have  no  specific  plans  to  come  back  to 
school  to  an  experimental,  almost  contrived,  milieu  of  some  non- 
credit courses,  some  counseling  services,  and  some  contact  with 
what  I’m  tentatively  calling  faculty  fellows,  that  is,  people  who 
might  be  released  from  some  teaching  to  be  available  in  our  center 
to  talk  informally  with  these  women.  It  is  my  feeling  that  one  of 
the  things  we  have  discovered  is  the  variety  of  needs  in  this  con- 
tinuing education.  I have  mentioned  counseling;  I have  men- 
tioned the  credit  courses;  I have  mentioned  the  need  to  continue 
research.  How  these  are  going  to  fit  in  administratively  or  if  they 
must  be  established  on  a separate  basis  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  should  be  raised. 

Mrs.  Merry:  Thank  you.  Now  I would  like  to  ask  Helen 
Marston,  director  of  the  Program  for  the  Retraining  in  Mathe- 
matics of  College  Graduate  Women  at  Rutgers,  for  a description 
of  their  program. 

[Mrs.  Marston ’s  comments  follow  her  working  paper.] 
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RUTGERS  — THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Ford  Foundation  Program 

for  the  Retraining  in  Mathematics 
of  College  Graduate  ^omen 

Helen  M.  Mars  ton,  director 

The  program  was  started  because  of  the  current  shortage  of 
mathematics  teachers  and  mathematically  trained  personnel  in  all 
fields.  The  philosophy  of  the  program  is  that  college  graduate 
women  who  have  raised  families  and  are  no  longer  needed  full 
time  in  the  home  are  anxious  to  get  into,  or  get  back  into, 
professional  work,  and  that  in  order  to  do  this  they  need  retrain- 
ing and  need  help.  As  a group,  these  women  are  probably  more 
capable,  more  mature,  and  more  stable  than  the  average  woman 
in  the  labor  market  today  and  have  a valuable  contribution  to 
make  which,  especially  at  this  time  of  need  for  more  workers, 
more  teachers,  more  scientists  and  mathematicians,  should  not  be 
disregarded. 

This  program  aims  to  demonstrate  that  the  needs  of  women 
and  the  needs  of  society  can  be  very  happily  met  in  programs  of 
this  type.  If  our  society  is  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  education 
and  talents  of  its  bright  women,  then  similar  opportunities  should 
be  made  available  to  women  in  other  areas,  both  educational  and 
geographical. 

We  believe  that  this  program  is  unique  in  each  of  the  following 
ways:  It  was  preceded  by  a survey  in  which  over  21,000  college 
graduate  women,  214  industries,  and  345  schools  and  colleges  in 
our  area  (ten  counties— the  approximate  commuting  area  to 
Newark  and  New  Brunswick)  were  reached  and  questioned  so 
that  the  program  might  meet  the  needs  of  all  in  the  area  in  the 
best  way  possible.  It  is  limited  in  its  academic  scope  to  one 
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subject— mathematics.  It  is  strictly  vocationally  oriented.  The 
courses  have  been  designed  for  women  and  are  given  at  hours 
set  for  their  convenience.  The  women  study  with  others  like 
fiemselves— just  as  old,  just  as  rusty,  equally  diffident,  and 
similarly  motivated.  Our  program  provides  vocational  guidance, 
academic  guidance,  courses,  often  the  money  for  the  courses,, 
and,  finally,  the  placement  Service. 

Our  immediate  goal  is  so  specific— namely,  to  get  women  with 
ability  and  a background  of  education  in  mathematics  to  go 
through  whatever  retraining  is  necessary  for  a job  and  then  to  get 
a job— that  our  achievements  can  be  pretty  well  measured  by 
counting  heads.  As  of  mid-June,  nineteen  heads  are  in  full  view 
and  easy  to  count;  another  ten,  roughly,  are  a bit  obscured  for 
one  reason  or  another  (substitute  teaching  is  temporary;  nursery 
school  teaching  is  not  really  our  achievement) . Since  fhe  pro- 
gram has  completed  only  three  semesters,  most  of  those  who  have 
enrolled  are  still  in  the  retraining  stage. 

Insofar  as  we  claim  to  have  been  successful,  however,  the  claim 
is  based  on  the  types  of  jobs  obtained,  the  generally  high  caliber 
of  the  companies  that  the  women  now  in  industry  are  working 
for,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  every  woman  who  has  enrolled  in 
our  program  and  has  considered  herself-  ready  for  a job  has  been 
placed— to  date  both  happily  and  satisfactorily  placed.  Adjust- 
ments in  the  homes  of  these  women  have  been  made  apparently 
with  relative  ease  and  considerable  skill,  thanks  in  part  to  the 
retraining  period,  which  provided  a bridge  from  housewife 
status  to  that  of  full-time  professional  employee.  This  kind  of 
success,  even  though  on  a small  scale,  does  much  to  give  other 
women  the  confidence  and  courage  that  it  takes  to  get  back  into 
studying  and  professional  work,  and  it  also  does  much  to  promote 
the  hiring  of  mature  women.  Thus  far  we  have  had  no  success 
in  placing  people  in  part-time  jobs,  but  the  resistance  to  the 
part-time  worker,  we  believe,  is  beginning  to  break  down. 

' Our  main  problem  is  not  enough  candidates.  A good  class 
should  have  at  least  ten  people  in  it;  hence  we  should  have  at 
least  a hundred  candidates  per  semester,  properly  distributed, 
and  thus  far  we  have  started  each  of  our  three  semesters  with  only 
53  candidates. 
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This  may  be  partly  due  to  our  program’s  being  young  and  as 
yet  little  known,  but  mathematics  has  never  been  a popular  sub- 
ject with  women.  On  a six-college  sample,,  the  percent  of  graduates 
who  majored  in  mathematics  each  year  from  1930  to  1960  was 
very*  small,  averaging  about  3 percent,  and  did  not  increase 
during  this  period.  (It  is  beginning  to  increase  now,  I believe.) 
Were  we  to  run  a program  for  the  Retraining  in  English  of 
College  Graduate  Women,  we  would  be  flooded  with  candidates 
but  would  have  difficulty  placing  them. 

Geographically,  we  are  not  ideally  located.  Our  candidates 
come  from  approximately  fifty  miles  south  of  New  Brunswick  to 
about  fifty  miles  north  of  Newark,  and  in  New  Jersey  all  roads 
do  not  lead  to  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  and  when  you  do 
get  there,  there  is  no  place  to  park.  Dropout  rate  will  probably 
always  be  high;  husbands  are  transferred,  children  get  sick,  cars' 
break  down,  and  home  responsibilities  often  have  a way  of  just 
piling  up. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Mrs.  Marston:  Our  program  is  different  in  one  respect  from 
what  we  have  spoken  about  at  this  meeting.  It  is  not  really  a pro- 
gram in  continuing  education,  but  in  retraining  for  jobs.  We 
serve  both  the  needs  of  society  and  the  plight  of  women,  and  to 
date  have  been  equally  successful,  I think,  in  both.  We  have  had 
eighteen  people  placed  as  of  last  June,  and  our  program  has  had 
great  acceptance  from  business  firms.  Systems  Development  Cor- 
poration was  so  interested  in  our  program  that  they  wanted  to 
help  with  the  courses  in  some  way.  They  have  invited  us  to 
visit  for  a day’s  orientation.  Educational  Testing  Service  has  said 
that  they  are  so  pleased  with  the  one  woman  they  got  and  asked 
for  another;  they  will  even  give  her  time  off  for  study  if  she  needs 
it.  From  the  women’s  point  of  view  we  feel  that  we  have  been  at 
least  as  successful.  We  mailed  a short  questionnaire  to  those  w’;0 
have  gotten  jobs  primarily  through  'our  'program,  and  the 
response  was  unanimously  one  of  happiness  with  the  job.  With- 
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out  exception,  they  all  claimed  tkat  the  adjustment  in  the  home 
had  been  good.  There  was  a spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  home; 
the  children  took  on  responsibilities  that  they  had  not  had 
before.'^There  was  a brand  new  spirit  in  the  home,  a new  interest 
both 'in  the  mother’s  education  and  ii)  her  job,  which  seemed  to 
everybody  a very  healthy,  if  a little  surprising,  thing. 

As  for  number  of  students,  I was  a little  misleading,  I think,  in 
my  paper.  We  offer  five  courses,  and  beeause  of  our  geographical 
spread,  we  offer  these  eourses  both  in  Newark  and  New 
Brunswick,  which  makes  ten  courses.  This  is  why  I said  we  should 
have  at  least  a hundred  people  formally  distributed  for  this,  and 
we  don’t.  I will  not  say  that  we  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
numbers  we  have.  When  we  did  our  survey  in  1959-60,  nothing  in 
the  response  ted  us  to  think  we  would  have  even  this  many.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  there  are  few  when  you  think  of  the  many 
qualifications  that  are  necessary—the  woman  must  have  her  chil- 
dren in  school,  she  must  be  interested  in  retraining  and  in 
going  back  to  work,  she  must  be  willing  to  give  the  time  for 
retraining  and  must  have  mathematical  ability.  Since  that  survey, 
we  have  done  quite  a bit  of  study  on  census  statistics  and  on 
college  figures.  Of  eourse,  there  are  various  factors  to  take  into 
acconnt,  but  from  1930  to  I960  under  3 percent  of  women  col- 
lege graduates  were  mathematies  majors.  Of  eourse  we  do  not 
require  that  they  be  mathematics  majors,  but  our  research 
showed  that  interest  in  mathemaries  was  also  very  slow  during 
those  years.  A woman  came  into  my  office  the  other  day  and 
identifying  herself  as  a graduate  of  IQ38  from  Smith,  she  said,  “I 
got  800  on  my  College  Board  math  test,  but  I have  never  taken  a 
college  math  course.”  She  smijed'  and  added,  “You  know,  it  just 
wasn’t  the  thing  to  do  then.” 

What  will  become  of  the  program?  The  way  I envision  it  now  is 
that  it  can  be  easily  incorporated  into  the  structure  of  Rutgers 
University.  There  are  two  aspects  of  this  program  that  are 
different.  First  of  all,  it  is  given  in  the  morning  hours  for  the 
convenience  of  the  women  with  ^hool-age  children.  If  we  gave 
these  courses  in  the  evenings  we  would  get  an  entirely  new 
population  of  people  who  are  now  working.  The  other  difference, 
and  this  applies  only  to  two  of  the  five  courses,  is  that  the  courses 
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really  are  designed  for  the  returner.  We  have  one  course  called 
“Review:  College  Freshman— Sophomore  Mathematics,”  which 
is  for  people  who  have  been  out  of  school  about  twenty  years. 
This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  material  of  calculus  1,  calcu- 
lus 2,  and  college  algebra.  The  students  can  review  and  update 
their  mathematics,  which  is  necessary  whether  they  are  going  to 
• teach  or  to  work  in  industry.  There  is  now  a slightly  different 
vocabulary,  a slightly  different  approach,  and  this  they  learn  with 
their  review.  Therefore,  it  isn’t  quite  the  equivalent  of  a normal 
undergraduate  course.  Another  course,  especially  designed  for 
women,  was  called  “Background  for  Teaching  in  Mathematics.” 
This  is  solely  for  those  who  want  to  go  into  teaching  and  is  based 
largely  on  the  new  curriculum  materials  now  given  in  the  schools. 
The  course  acts  as  a review  and  gives  the  new  teaching  approach. 
The  state  was  very  generous  and  allowed  six  credits  toward 
methods  or  toward  subject  matter  for  certification  for  this  course. 
Our  Other  courses  are  computer  programming,  calculus,  and 
introductory  statistics. 

Mrs.  Merry:  Now,  let’s  hear  what  Esther  Raushenbush  is  doing 
as  director  of  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  at  Sarah 
Lawrence. 

[Mrs.  Raushenbush's  comments  follow  her  working  paper.] 


SARAH  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE 

? * 

The  Center  for  Continuing  Education 

Esther  Raushenbush,  director 

This  program  is  instituted  to  provide  educational  advice  and 
to  assist  in  educational  planning  for: 

1.  Women  whose  college  education  was  interrupted  before 
they  completed  their  undergraduate  studies  and  who  now 
wish  to  resume  study  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree. 
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2.  Women  who  have  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  and  wish  to  study 
for  an  advanced  degree. 

Educational  advice  and  planning 

Programs  appropriate  to  undergraduates  of  college  age  are 
sometimes  not  suitable  for  individuals  who  have  years  and 
experience  to  bring  to  their  education  and  whose  purposes  are 
already  defined.  It  is  a function  of  the  center  to  help  women 
who  wish  to  resume  their  college  education  make  plans  appro- 
priate to  their  purposes,  and  it  seeks  to  help  them  find  ways  in 
which  they  may  pursue  their  studies.  Such  planning  may  involve 
Study  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  study  at  other  institutions,  or 
special  plans  appropriate  to  the  individual  situation. 

The  staff  of  the  center  interviews  prospective  students  and 
discusses  with  them  possible  plans  for  study.  We  do  not  have  a 
program  of  vocational  counseling  although  we  do,  of  course, 
discuss  the  educational  requirements  for  professional  or  other 
work  women  wish  to  undertake.  The  individuals  this  center  can 
serve  best  are  those  who  know  why  they  want  to  return  to 
Study  and  what  they  would  like  4;o  do  after  finishing  the  degree. 
We  try  to  help  them  find  ways  by  which  their  educational 
objectives  can  be  accomplished  in  this  community.  We  are  limit- 
ing ourselves  to  work  with  people  within  commuting  distance 
of  this  college,  who  can  study  in  institutions  within  commuting 
distance  of  their  homes.  ^ 

For  undergraduate  students  for  whom  study  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  seems  indicated,  the  college  provides  several  continuing 
education  courses  especially  organized  for  persons  resuming  an 
interrupted  education.  These  are  courses  offered  for  full  college 
credit,  taught  by  members  of  the  Sarah  Lawrence  College  faculty, 
and  paralleling  courses  offered  in  the  regular  undergraduate 
program.  They  may  be  taken  only  for  credit  and  are  not  open  to 
auditors  or  to  listeners.  Students  returning  to  study  after  an 
absence  who  wish  to  work  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College  enter 
through  one  of  these  continuing  education  courses  as  non- 
matriculated  students.  These  courses  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
student,  helping  her  determine  whether  she  is  ready  to  undertake 
work  for  the  degree  again;  they  serve  as  a guide  to  the  college 
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in  deciding  whether  to  accept  the  student  as  a degree  candidate. 
After  a semester  in  such  a course,  a student  may  apply  to  matricu- 
late as  a degree  candidate  and  if  she  is  accepted  may  enter  any 
i course  in  the  college  appropriate  to  her  plans.  Degree  programs 

i for  such  students  are  planned  individually,  as  are  our  regular 

j undergraduate  programs,  and  in  the  planning  we  take  into 

i account  the  student’s  previous  study,  her  intervening,  experience, 

and  her  present  plans  and  expectations.  If  her  plans  call  for  some 
; work  not  offered  at  the  college,  arrangements  will  be  made  for 

' her  to  take  individual  courses  elsewhere  in  the  metropolitan  area 

for  which  credit  may  be  transferred  to  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

I The  center  is  able  to  provide  information  about  other  colleges 

} and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  throughout  West- 

* Chester  County  and  in  areas  within  commuting  distance.  If 

indications  are  that  an  individual  should  study  at  one  of  these 

i institutions,  the  staff  of  the  center  tries  to  facilitate  these  plans 

I by  providing  information  and  by  consulting  with  officers  of  such 

! institutions  when  necessary.  Arrangements  for  independent  study 

: or  other  special  programs  will  be  developed  as  they  are  required 

to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

I In  the  case  of  prospective  students  who  already  have  the 

* bachelor’s  degree  and  who  wish  to  undertake  graduate  or  profes- 
sional study,  the  staff  of  the  center  will  discuss  the  appropriateness 
for  graduate  study  of  their  undergraduate  programs  and  ways  in 

■ which  their  preparation  may  be  supplemented  if  necessary.  Sarah 

I Lawrence  College  offers  a program  of  graduate  study  leading  to 

the  master  of  arts  degree,  and  students  for  whom  that  program 
is  appropriate  will  be  recommended  for  consideration  to  the 
Graduate  Studies  Committee  of  the  college.  The  staff  of  the 
center  will  advise  individuals  about  other  graduate  studies 
programs  available  to  them. 

While  the  center  also  wishes  to  serve  women  now  ready  to 
undertake  full-time  study,  it  is  organized  primarily  for  the  woman 
who  is  occupied  with  her  family  and  who  is  not  now  prepared 
to  undertake  full-time  study,  who  must  study  within  a short 
distance  of  her  home,  and  whose  plans  for  study  and  classes 
must  take  her  home  responsibilities  into  account.  These  will 
typically  be  part-time  students. 
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The  two  most  important  issues  to  be  dealt  with  in  our  program 
are  these: 

1.  To  help  prospective  students  decide  whether  to  resume  study 
at  this  time,  to  set  reasonable  goals,  and  to  determine  the 
amount  of  time  they  can  spend  in  order  to  do  work  of  high 
quality  and  carry  on  their  family  activities. 

2.  To  make  as  flexible  and  useful  plans  as  we  can  with  our  insti- 
tution and  other  institutions  for  this  portion  of  the  population. 
This  means  trying  to  arrange  for  part-time  study  in  programs 
that  typically  call  for  fulhtime  study  and  finding  ways  of 
freeing  these  students  from  some  undergraduate  requirements 
that  are  not  as  appropriate  for  them  as  they  might  be  for  the 
typical  college  undergraduate.  How -successful  such  efforts 
will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  our  view  that  the  best 
way  to  develop  the  talents  of  able  and  mature  women  who 
need  to  complete  their  education  is  to  consider  which  pro- 
grams organized  with  the  usual  student  in  mind  are  ap- 
propriate for  them  and  which,  if  they  are  to  serve  these 
individuals  best,  need  to  allow  for  exceptions  or  new  planning. 

The  present  and  the  immediate  future 

This  is  a new  center.  We  had  originally  planned  to  open  it 
this  September,  but  when  the  prospective  opening  was  announced 
last  January  a large  number  of  women  said  they  wanted  to  make 
plans  for  the  coming  fall  and  would  like  to  get  help  in  such 
planning.  We  opened  temporary  offices  and  have  been  interview- 
ing individuals  and  exploring  possibilities  for  study  for  them.  A 
number  of  women  will  enter  the  Sarah  Lawrence  program,  and 
a number  will  enter  programs  elsewhere.  This  fall  the  center  will 
undertake  a research  program  to  discover  the  needs  for  further 
education  of  ^omen  in  this  community. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Mrs.  Raushenbush:  I want  to  make  just  two  points  about  our 
program.  It  is  a very  small  program  that  rather  matches  both 
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! the  nature  and  size  of  our  college.  I especially  want  to  stress  this 

because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  really  exciting  thing  about  setting 
i up  a series  of  new  educational  programs  of  this  kind  is  that  they 

can  be  as  varied  asnfhe  institutions  that  they  are  related  to.  The 
programs  represented  here  are  a very  good  illustration  of  that. 
Our  college  is  a small  college  that  has  had  a great  deal  of  experi- 
ence,. in  making  individual  plans  for  students.  The  kind  of 
I program  that  has  been  set  up  is  appropriate  to  it,  and  we  had  no 

' roadblocks  in  our  way  as  far  as  our  own  institution  was  con- 

cerned. In  addition,  the  climate  was  favorable.  We  have  gained 
considerable  experience  in  planning  with  individual  people 
whose  needs  differ  one  from  the  other. 

This  program  really  has  two  parts  to  it.  One  part  is  connected 
' with  our  college;  it  belongs  inside  the  program  of  the  college. 

I The  program  will  admit  this  year,  for  example,  aboyt  thirty 

i women  to  study  in  two  courses  that  have  been  planned  especially 

■ for  them.  These  two  groups  will  be  by  themselves,  not  with  the 

I I other  undergraduates,  and  these  women  all  want  to  go  on  to  take 

i i a bachelor’s  degree.  I think  it  is  a good  idea  for  a program, 

j especially  a small  one,  to  be  quite  sure  about  what  it  will  do  and 

i ^ what  it  will  not  do.  I think  it  is  important  for  a program  like  this 

i not  to  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  men,  and  ours  is  quite  sharply 

defined.  All  the  people  are  candidates  or  want  to  be  candidates  for 
' the  bachelor’s  degree.  All  of  them  must  have  had  at  least  one  year 

j of  college.  All  other  types  of  people  who  need  and  want  education 

I , are  important,  too,  but  these  are  the  ones  with  whom  we  are 

I going  to  deal.  Women  entering  these  courses  have  not  formally 

j I applied  for  matriculation,  but  the  courses  are  five-point  credit 

I courses  and  can  be  taken  only  for  credit.  A woman  may  take  one 

! of  these  courses  and  decide  at  the  end  of  the  semester  or  at  the 

r . ■ 

I end  of  the  year  whether  to  apply  for  matriculation.  Once  she 

I applies  for  matriculation  and  is  accepted,  she  then  becomes  a 

regular  degree  candidate  in  the  college  and  takes  whatever  courses 
are  appropriate  for  her.  The  courses  in  our  program  serve  as  a 
kind  of  bridge  into  the  college.  They  give  the  student  a chance 
to  discover  whether  she  really  wants  to  study  and  really  wants  to 
go  ahead  for  a degree.  She  is  in  a congenial  group  of  people  with 
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similar  objectives.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  she  has  a basis  for 
decision,  and  we  know  whether  she  will  be  an  appropriate  candi- 
date for  a degree.  It  is  important  that  these  couises  be  given  on  a 
level  that  is  the  same  as  those  given  for  the  undergraduates. 

The  second  part  of  our  program  is  advice  and  counsel  for 
women  who  should  be  going  somewhere  else  for  courses  our 
college  does  not  offer.  We  happen  to  be  so  situated  that  we  can 
serve  a great  many  people  by  giving  them  advice  about  many 
types  of  institutions  in  the  metropolitan  area.  For  me,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  this  part  of  the  program  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  break  through  some  of  the  roadblocks  that  other 
people  have  set  up. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  some  successes  and  some  failures  in  this 
program.  For  instance,  most  colleges  do  not  allow  their  students 
to  take  their  final  year  on  another  campus.  A student  must  get  his 
last  thirty  points  from  the  college  that  will  grant  his  degree.  Thus 
far,  two  very  respectable  institutions  have  agreed  to  allow  women 
to  talie  their  final  year  with  us,  and  they  will  still  award  degrees 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I have  tried  very  hard  to  get  a very 
able  person  to  be  allowed  to  take  a performing  arts  program  in 
our  own  college  because  we  have  a good  one.  This  young  woman 
had  been  a dance  majorat  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  had  had 
three  years  with  them,  and  I felt  that  we  could  work  out  her  last 
year  in  collaboration  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  that 
she  could  be  granted  a Wisconsin  degree,  but  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  do  this.  Another  woman  was  not  allowed  to  enter  a liberal 
arts  program  in  one  of  our  city  colleges' because  twenty-five  years 
ago  she  had  not  taken  the  college  preparatory  course  when  she  was 
in  high  school.  She  had  to  go  to  business  school  and  take  packag- 
ing, distribution,  and  merchandising,  although  what  she  really 
wanted  to  do  was  learn  how  to  teach  blind  children.  She  has  very 
bad  eyesight  herself  and,  as  a braille  expert,  would  be  an  excellent 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Merry:  I think  you  all  recognize  that  one  of  the  fascinat- 
ing things  about  these  programs  is  that  they  differ,  and  they 
differ  in  terms  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  housed  and 
the  people  who  are  directing  them.  Still  a different  type  is 
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represented  by  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Independent  Study.  The 
director  is  Constance  Smith,  whom  I would  like  to  call  on 
now. 

[Miss  Smith’s  comments  follow  her  working  paper.] 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

Institute  for  Independent  Study 
Constance  Smith,  director 


The  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Independent  Study  was  estab- 
lished in  November  1960  to  assist  and  encourage  highly  qualified 
women  to  continue  important  scholarly  or  creative  work.  In 
June  1961  twenty-one  women  were  awarded  fellowships  to  begin 
their  work  at  the  institute;  this  spring  fifteen  grants  \vere  renewed, 
and  seventeen  new  scholars  were  appointed  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Almost  all  of  these  women  are  married  and  have 
family  commitments;  therefore,  most  live  within  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  Cambridge.  None  of  our  appointees  devotes 
all  of  her  time  to  her  specialized  work,  and  none  may  be  a 
candidate  for  a degree.  It  is  misleading  to  speak  of  a “program” 
for  the  institute— in  fact,  there  are  several  types  of  fellowships 
which  we  have  created  in  response  to  the  needs  we  have  found. 
We  regard  the  institute  as  an  experimental  project,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  keep  our  selection  criteria  and  the  requirements 
for  the  fellowships  as  flexible  as  possible.  It  is  our  hope  to  remain 
flexible  enough  to  provide  support  for  women  at  varying  levels 
of  accomplishment  in  any  scholarly,  creative,  or  professional  field. 
In  addition  to  the  fellowship  programs,  the  institute  also  supports 
research  studies  relating  to  the  problem  of  how  to  assist  women 
with  serious  research  and  creative  interests  to  utilize  their  talents 
most  effectively. 

Although  the  selection  of  scholars  does  not  depend  on  rigid 
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academic  qualifications,  all  but  one  of  our  first  group  of  m’embers 
are  coll'ege  graduates,  eight  have  Ph.D.  degrees,  two  have  medical 
degrees,  one  has  a dental  degree,  and  one  is  a lawyer.  Selection 
is  based  primarily  on  the  merit  of  the  plan  of  work  proposed  and 
the  qualification  of  the  applicant  to  undertake  the  proposed  proj- 
ect. Scholars  are  appointed  on  annual  grants  of  up  to  $3,000;  the 
amount  of  each  grant  is  determined  by  the  requirements  of  the 
individual  scholar. 

Among  the  fellowship  holders  during  the  past  year  have  been 
two  physicians  and  a dental  surgeon  who  have  done  course  and 
clinical  work  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  in  associated 
hospitals.  These  women  were  exceptions  to  our  general  rule  that 
members  of  the  institute  would  not  undertake  course  work.  All 
three  women  have  advanced  degrees  in  their  fields,  and  they  are 
simply  seeking  to  qualify  themselves  for  full-time  practice  or  for 
a new  field  of  specialization. 

From  time  to  time,  it  will  hk  possible  for  us  to  make  a few 
awards  for  full-time  work.  Such  fellowships  are  intended  for 
women  already  notable  for  their  scholarly  or  creative  work  and 
for  whom  other  fellowship  possibilities  may  not  exist.  In  addition 
to  these  scholars  chosen  from  applicants  to  the  institute,  it  is  our 
plan  to  appoint  a few  fellows  of  the  institute.  These  women  will 
be  invited  to  come  to  Cambridge  from  any  part  of  the  country  or 
the  world  for  varying  periods  of  time  to  work  on  writing,  research, 
or  other  special  projects  of  their  own  choice  or  to  lecture  to  the 
institute  members  and  Radcliffe  undergraduates.  These  fellow- 
ships will  be  awarded  by  invitation  only,  and  the  stipends  will  be 
individually  arranged. 

The  unique  aspects  of  the  Radcliffe  Institute  are:  (a)  support 
of  part-time  rather  than  full-time  research  or  creative  work  and 
the  provision  of  a few  fellowships  for  highly  trained  professional 
women  who  seek  to  redirect  or  refine  their  specialized  interests 
through  course  or  clinical  work;  (b)  the  emphasis  on  supporting 
research  rather  than  course  work  and,  thus,  the  selection  criterion 
of  a graduate  degree  or  its  equivalent  in  achievement;  (c)  weekly 
seminars  which  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  scholars  to  present 
their  work  for  criticism  and  consideration  by  the  other  members 
of  the  institute. 
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After  one  year  of  operation,  the  most  concrete  achievement  of 
the  institute  is  that  nine  members  have  material  ready  for  publi- 
cation. We  have  also  discovered  that  there  is  a surprisingly  large 
number  of  highly  trained  women  who  are  not  eligible  for  other 
fellowships.  From  the  outset  of  our  program,  we  have  received 
inquiries  and  comments  from  all  over  the  world.  Thus  as  a small 
pilot  project,  the  institute  has  provided  a focal  point  for  interest 
and  influence  in  the  experimental  area  of  continuing  education 
for  women. 

The  main  problem  of  the  institute  has  been  how  to  distribute  , 
limited  financial  resources  most  effectively  and  efficiently  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  basic  premise.  Unfortunately,  thus  far  we  have 
had  almost  ten  applicants  for  every  award  we  could  make.  How- 
ever, we  have  tried  to  provide  educational  and  vocational  counsel- 
ing services  for  applicants  whom  we  could  npt  include  among  our 
scholars  and  also  for  other  highly  qualified  women  in  the  Boston 
area.  A staff  psychologist  has  explored  opportunities,  especially 
part  time,  which  are  available  for  talented  women  who  wish  to 
return  to  scholarly  or  professional  careers.  She  has  met  with  a 
number  of  these  women  in  a series  of  workshops  held  at  the 
institute  throughout  the  year. 

In  all  probability  the  institute  will  not  expand  to  more  than 
fifty  members,  but  both  through  our  research  projects  and  through 
our  experimentation  with  this  small  group  we  hope  to  discover 
new  educational  methods  and  arrangements  which  may  be  gener^ 
ally  useful.  We  see  the  institute  as  an  experiment  which  may  be 
adapted  to  other  academic  institutions  interested  in  the  en- 
couragement of  gifted  and  qualified  women. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKJNG  PAPER 

Miss  Smith:  The  purpose  of  our  program  is  to  assist  highly 
qualified  women  carry  on  independent  and  creative  work.  We 
have  attempted  to  fashion  fellowship  aids  fot  people  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  fellowship  aid.  The  group  that  we  are 
working  with  in  our  first  so-call6d  associate  scholar  program  is  a 
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group  of  married  women  with  children  who  can  give  only  part 
of  their  time  to  their  scholarly  endeavors.  Over  half  of  them  have 
Ph.D.’s,  two  or  three  have  medical  degrees,  one  is  a lawyer,  one 
is  a dentist,  and  the  rest  have  done  graduate  work,  except  for  one 
poet  who  has  no  college  work.  They  had  gone  to  fellowship 
agencies  or  graduate  schools  all  over  the  country  and  asked  about 
fellowship  assistance  for  part-time  graduate  work,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  encouragement.  So  we  fashioned  the  first  program  for 
twenty-one  people  interested  in  carrying  on  their  research  selected 
from  two  hundred.  As  I have  suggested  in  the  report  to  the  confer- 
ence, the  one  tangible  achievement  to  which  we  point  with  real 
pride  is  the  fact  that  as  of  June  there  were  nine  manuscripts  ready 
and  accepted  for  publication.  We  felt  this  was  an  achievement  not 
only  for  us  but  for  these  people  who  had  been  working  for  years 
on  their  own  and  who  needed  only  a year  of  part-time  support  to 
finish.  We  are  very  proud  of  this. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  in  our  publicity  that  we  say  our 
people  cannot  be  candidates  for  degrees;  they  cannot  take  courses 
for  credit.  This  is  because  of  the  acute  situation  in  the  graduate 
schools  at  Harvard  and  at  Radcliffe,  where  it  is  not  possible  for 
people  to  take  part-time  graduate  work.  Therefore,  the  institute 
could  not  offer  course  work.  It  could  only  offer  the  resources  of 
the  library  and  financial  awards  to  women  who  could  then  hire 
baby  sitters,  housekeepers,  or  whatever  they  needed  to  free  their 
time  to  do  the  work  that  they  needed  to  do.  I am  convinced  that  it 
is  not  the  amount  of  the  award  that  is  important,  as  is  providing 
the  resources  of  a university  situation  and  bestowing  confidence 
to  these  people  through  our  selection.  This  is  the  key  to  return- 
ing this  type  of  woman  to  her  professional  career.  Most  of  our 
people  who  have  not  finished  their  doctorate  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so,  and  it  is  not  required  in  terms  of  what  they  want  to  do. 
They  are  selecting  a route  of  specialization  and  of  publishing 
rather  than  course  work,  and  this  certainly  is  an  acceptable 
alternative  for  some  people. 

Let  me  speak  on  one  more  question.  How  do  we  raise  the  sights 
of  the  undergraduate  to  take  the  long  look  into  the  future  as 
well  as  the  short  look  into  the  near  future?  This  we  are  doing  on 
a very  small  scale  by  associating  our  institute  members  with  the 
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houses  at  RadcliflFe.  We  are  providing,  in  a way,  models  of  women 
who  are  combining  their  scholarly  and  domestic  activities.  And 
one  of  the  undergraduates  said  to  me  the  other  day  after  she  had 
finished  her  honors  thesis  and  had  received  highest  honors,  “You 
know,  along  about  March  I almost  bogged  down  with  my  study. 
Then  I got  to  talking  with  one  of  the  people  at  the  institute  tea 
and  somehow  regained  my  perspective.  Instead  of  quitting,  I went 
ahead  because  she  showed  me  that  maybe  sometime  my  degree 
might  come  in  handy.”  I won’t  suggest  this  as  a proper  motivation, 
but  the  model  idea  and  the  incorporation  of  these  people  into  an 
undergraduate  community  does  far  more  than  anything  we  can 
do  by  preaching  to  the  young  people.  The  example  is  far  better 
than  the  precept. 

And  finally,  I would  ask  for  your  suggestions  and  comments  on 
the  problem  of  counseling.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the 
institute  or,  as  we  call  them,  the  associate  scholars  and  affiliate 
scholars,  who  are  medical  people  refurbishing  their  medical 
training  preparatory  for  private  practice,  we  have  had  about 
one  hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  women  coming  to  talk  with  our 
staff  psychologist  about  plans  for  going  back  to  work  or  for  taking 
further  training.  Besides  workshop  sessions,  our  psychologist 
assigned  readings  and  led  them  through  a series  of  discussions  try- 
ing to  investigate  some  alternative  possibilities.  From  her  com- 
ments and  her  reports,  certain  characteristics  of  these  women  have 
emerged.  Our  particular  probkm  is  the  transient  nature  of  the 
Ameiican  woman  as  she  follows  her  husband  from  job  assignment 
to^job  assignment.  People  become  somewhat  disassociated  from 
their  collegiate  connections  and  in  a new  community  and  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  the  kind  of  serious-minded  advice  they 
need. 

The  lack  of  self-confidence  is  an  outstanding  characteristic,  not 
only  of  people  who  have  come  seeking  advice  on  whether  to  go 
back  to  school,  but  also  of  the  women  who  have  Ph.D.’s  and  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  field  but  have  been  away 
from  their  own  profession  for  some  years  and  who  simply  do  not 
know  where  to  go.  They  have  lost  a sense  of  professional  purpose 
that  is  extremely  important  to  their  accomplishment. 

These  are  some  of  the  characteristics  that  we  have  found. 
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We  will  be  carrying  on  some  research  at  the  institute;  we  have 
received  one  grant  specihcally  for  research  and  have  some  funds 
from  our  budget  for  this. 

Mrs.  Merry:  Still  another  plan  is  that  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  and  Pauline  Tompkins,  the  general 
director  of  the  AAUW,  will  share  some  of  her  observations  of  this 
plan  with  us. 

[Miss  Tompkins’s  comments  follow  her  working  paper.] 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION 

College  Faculty  Program 


Pauline  Tompkins,  general  director 

The  objective  of  the  College  Faculty  Program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women  Educational  Foundation 
is  to  increase  the  resources  of  qualified  personnel  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  urgency  of  national  need  for  qualified  faculty  in 
colleges  and  universities  is  great.  Young  people  are  turning  to 
college  careers  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  but  there  are  not 
enough  of  them  nor  can  they  be  prepared  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  need.  The  AAUW  program  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  a great  many  able  and  interested  women  college  grad- 
uates in  their  middle  years  who,  witli  further  education,  would 
make  excellent  career  faculty. 

For  that  reason,  and  solely  to  augment  the  supply  of  faculty 
members,  the  Educational  Foundation  sought  financial  support 
for  a three-year  demonstration  program  in  eleven  Southern  states. 
The  foundation  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  a grant  of 
$225,000-  from  the  Rockefeller  Rrotlicrs  Fund  for  that  purpose. 
The  program  is  unique  in  its  single  mindedness:  to  increase  the 
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supply  of  qualified  coUege  faculty.  It  is  unusual  in  that  it  is 
willing  to  woTk  with  high  ability  women  who  may  have  earned 
no  more  than  a bachelor’s  degree  and  to  offer  them  tuition  and 
fees  for  full-time  study  toward  an  advanced  degree  (candidates 
who  have  earned  doctorates  are  also  eligible)  and  a small  stipend 
to  cover  additional  expenses.  This  support  is  for  one  year  only. 
It  gives  the  awardee  a chanGe  to  re-enter  academic  life  under 
favorable  conditions.  She  can  concentrate  on  her  studies  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  she  will  have  demonstrated  to  the  graduate 
school  her  ability  to  compete  fully  with  other  students,  especially 
for  support  for  completion  of  her  graduate  degrees  and  for 
recommendations  for  faculty  positions.  The  graduate  school  which 
accepts  the  student  receives  a small  cost-of-education  subsidy. 

One  of  the  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  AAUW  Educational 
Foundation  is  to  counsel  applicants  to  the  program,  whether 
eligible  or  not,  as  well  as  the  awardees.  Assistance  in  placement 
will  also  be  given  wherever  possible. 

As  of  the  autumn  of  1962,  eighteen  able  women  will  be  in  full- 
time Study  at  thirteen  Southern  graduate  schools  within  com- 
muting distance  of  tlieir  residences.  They  will  be  studying  in  such 
different  fields  as  mathematics,  psychology,  plant  pathology,  Eng- 
lish, and  home  economics.  One  is  doing  postdoctoral  study, 
thirteen  are  master’s  degree  candidates  and  four  are  seeking  the 
doctorate.  They  range  in  age  from  thirty-four  to  fifty;  sixteen  are 
married,  and  two  are  single. 

The  program  has  significance  for  the  whole  country,  though 
financial  support  is  given  for  a demonstration  program  in  only 
eleven  Southern  states.  After  six  months  of  operation,  it  is  already 
clear  that  this  program  will  present  new  information  about  the 
problems  of  re-entering  formal  education  after  a long  absence, 
and  statements  of  the  need  for  such  a program  have  been  received 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Many  requests  have  come  from 
mature,  able,  and  available  women  who  have  almost  completed 
their  graduate  education  but  who  lack  necessary  financing  to 
— finish— and— wfiose-edncat-ion— must— be— subsidi^ed-if— they-^re-4o 
become  career  faculty  members. 

The  College  Faculty  Program  has  already  demonstrated  the 
need  of  college  women  for  information  about  appropriate  second 
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careers  and  for  help  in  selecting  and  preparing  for  theni.  The 
graduate  schools  and  their^  departments  have  been  most  co- 
operative and  cordial  in  joining  in  the  demonstration.  We  antici- 
pate that  new  evidence  on  which  future  admissions  can  be  based 
will  emerge  from  this  experience. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Miss  Tompkins:  AAUW’s  Educational  Foundation  Program 
is  unique  in  the  sense  that  its  single  purpose  is  to  prepare  mature 
college  women  for  going  into  college  level  work  either  in  research, 
in  teaching,  or  in  administration.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
there  is  no  other  program  that  has  joined  us  in  doing  this  ex- 
clusively. |t  is  our  feeling  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  identify 
women  who  have  not  been  actively  engaged  in  academic  work 
at  a graduate  level  for  some  years  and  to  make  it  possible,  through 
rather  modest  grants,  for  them  to  resume  their  education  and 
have  their  fees  taken  care  of  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  some  may  be  ready  to  go  into  college  teaching,  whereas 
others  should  have  proved  to  the  institutions  in  which  they  are 
studying  that  they  are  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  other 
graduate  students.  We  are  also  unique  in  that  we  are  not  a college 
jDut  rather  are  acting  as  a kind  of  middleman  or  perhaps  I should 
say  a midwife;  we  are  unique  in  that  we  are  delivering  mature 
women  to  institutions. 

Dr.  Blackwell  made  a comment  about  the  resistance  which  some 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  may  express  toward  admitting 
older  women  into  graduate  programs.  Before  we  received  our 
grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  we  investigated 
whether  such  a program  could  find  institutions  who  would  be 
willing  to  cooperate  and  accept  mature  women.  We  visited  a 
number  of  institutions  in  the  South  which  are  included  in  the 
program  and  talked  to  college  and  university  presidents,  deanTof 
graduate  schools,  and  college  faculty  counsels.  I concluded  that 
we  would  meet  with  no  resistance  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  those 
with  whom  we  talked,  and  our  experience  has  borne  this  out. 
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Our  first  step  after  making  an  award  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
college  or  university  graduate  school  to  find  out  if  our  assessment 
of  the  candidate’s  qualifications  meet  with  the  policy  of  the 
institution.  In  every  instance  except  one  there  was  no  question 
whatsoever;  all  were  admitted.  In  the  case  of  the  one  who  was 
discouraged,  the  reason  was  because  she  would  have  to  commute 
one  hundred  miles  a day,  and  the  institution  itself  felt  that  this 
was  too  much.  We  had  not  realized  the  transportation  problem 
was  as  grave  as  it  was. 

We  still  have  a number  of  problems  that  we  are  concerned 
with.  We  have  found  that  our  program  is  doing  something  we 
had  not  intended  that  it  would  do;  it  is  discriminating  against 
single  women.  The  single  woman  who  has  the'sole  responsibility 
for  earning  her  living  has  more  difficulty  in  entering  our  program 
than  the  married  woman  who  does  not  have  a job.  This  problem 
has  distressed  us  very  much,  and  we  have  yet  to  come  to  grips 
with  it.  We  also  find  that  the  need  for  financial  aid  is  much  greater 
than  the  amount  we  have  to  give,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  awards  to  ensure  that 
the  candidates  we  choose  will  have  the  necessary  funds. 

My  concluding  point  is  a bit  peripheral  to  the  others,  but 
related.  A problem  still  to  be  determined  is  what  will  happen  to 
these  women  after  they  have  qualified  for  college  teaching.  Are 
they  going  to  be  accepted?  The  institutions  have  accepted  them 
as  students;  we  do  not  expect  these  same  institutions  to  take  them 
on  their  faculty  but  will  other  institutions  accept  them?  This  is  a 
question  that  we  all  must  consider,  for  as  you  know,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discrimination  still  practiced  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women,  their  pro- 
motion on  faculties,  their  tenure,  and  their  salaries. 

Mrs.  Merry;  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Mrs.  Vera  Schletzer, 
codirector  of  the  Minnesota  Plan. 

[Mrs.  Sehletzer’s  comments  follow  her  working  paper.] 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

The  Minnesota  Plan 

Vera  Schletzer,  codirector 

The  Minnesota  Plan  was  formally  established  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  June  1960  with  the  assistance  of  a grant  of 
$110,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  N*ew  York  for  its 
first  three  years  of  operation.  Its  two  objectives  are:  first,  to  return 
to  the  nation’s  paid  and  unpaid  manpower  pool  a group  of 
intelligent,  educated  women  whose  talents  might  otherwise  be 
underused  during  their  mature  years;  and  second,  to  increase  the 
personal  happiness  of  many  women  by  exposing  them  to  new 
interests,  by  helping  them  to  find  new  objectives,  and  by  making 
the  goals  of  the  more  distant  future  an  integral  part  of  their 
present  lives.  The  Minnesota  Plan  is  neither  a college  nor  a 
curriculum  nor  a superinstitution.  It  is  a facilitating  and  coordi- 
nating agency  which  aims  to  explore,  exploit,  and  explain  the 
available  resources  of  the  university  to  women  and,  conversely, 
to  influence  the  university  so  that  its  facilities  are  more  readily 
available  for  efficient,  effective  use  by  women. 

The  objectives  of  a program  for  the  continuing  education  of 
already  mature  women  necessitate  different  methods  than  those 
for  young  adult  women.  The  mature  woman  who  feels  that  she 
is  not  using  her  abilities  to  their  fullest  extent  needs  immediate 
and  individualized  help.  She  does  not  have  a high  school  counselor 
to  aid  her  in  choosing  the  “right”  college  and  “right”  curriculum. 
She  is  hesitant  to  approach  a staff  member  to  ask  which  courses 
are  appropriate  to  bring  her  “rusty”  degree  or  major  up  to  date. 
She  may  not  want  to  resume  a previous  career  and  needs  help  in 
determining  a new  direction.  Generally,  she  needs  support,  in- 
formation,  and  assurance  that  there  is  a sympathetic  and  dignified 
means  of  approach  to  the  university  or  the  world  of  work.  The 
personnel  of  the  Minnesota  Plan  try  to  expedite  this  return  in 
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education.  During  the  past  year,  our  staflF  members  have  been 
asked  to  address  sixty-nine  groups.  The  far-reaching  and  long- 
, term  effects  of  these  printed  and  spoken  'words  are  difficult  to 
evaluate. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  to  get  young  women  who  are  undergrad- 
uates to  concern  themselves  with  planning' for  continuing  educa- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  reached  faculty  advisers  in  a way  that 
satisfies  us,  and  we  were  disappointed  that  the  undergraduate 
seminar  failed  to  attract  adequate  registration  in  its  second  year. 
Specific  changes  in  university  procedures  that  would  be  helpful 
are:  (1)  credit  by  examination  in  the  social  sciences,  as  we  now 
have  in  mathematics  aijd  languages,  (2)  courses  given  during 
daytime  hours  but  only  once  a week,  as  they  are  in  the  evening 
extension  classes,  and  (3)  elimination  of  certain  fees  for  services 
used  by  the  resident  undergraduate  but  not  the  part-time  mature 
student.  Most  important,  we  need  the  time  and  the  staff  to 
do  research  on  the  many  problems  connected  with  the  continuing 
education  of  women. 


REMARKS  IN  ELABORATION 
OF  WORKING  PAPER 

Mrs.  Schletzer:  From  the  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  women  have  approached  the  Minnesota  Plan,  you  can  see 
that  we  do  not  have  to  coerce  women  into  coming  back  to  school. 
We  have  to  make  the  existing  resources  of  the  university  avail- 
able to  them,  and  once  they  are  available,  the  women  will  take 
advantage  of  them.  We  have  had’ approximately  882  women  come 
to  us  for  help  in  using  our  resources.  With  the  exception  of  the 
liberal  arts  seminars,  and  our  counseling  and  guidance  programs, 
we  have  added  nothing  new  to  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Perhaps  many  of  you,  too,  have  a flexible  program  available 
at  your  institutions  but  have.not  let  the  public  know  about  it. 

We  do  not  screen  applicants  to  the  Minnesota  Plan;  one  simply 
has  to  be  a resident  of  the  state  and  feel  that  she  can  benefit 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  join  the  plan.  Thus  we 
have  had  some  women  who  may  have  joined  it  by  mistake.  In 
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May  of  this  year  we  sent  a follow-up  questionnaire  to  471  women 
who  had  joined  the  plan  prior  to  January.  We  asked  how  many 
had  actually  taken  courses,  whether  they  were  daytime  courses 
at  the  university,  daytime  courses  elsewhere,  extension  division 
seminars,  regularly  scheduled  evening  classes,  correspondence 
courses,  or  any  college  level  work.  Sixty-four  percent,  or  302 
women,  returned  their  questionnaires.  I’ve  asked  several  people 
to  guess  the  percentage  of  women  who  have  actually  taken 
college  level  work  since  joining  the  plan,  and  I consistently 
got  20  percent  as  an  estimate.  Actually  72  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing have  taken  college  level  courses,  and  another  15  percent 
plan  to  start  within  this  next  year.  Only  6 percent  of  the  women 
answering  have  not  taken  courses,  are  not  working,  and  have 
no  firm  plans  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  I think  this  is  evidence 
of  the  need  and  the  seriousness  of  the  women  coming  to  us. 

Mrs.  Merry:  XJnfortunately,  Mr.  Bernard  Stern,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  General  Studies  at  Brooklyn  College,  could 
not  join  us  tonight,  but  the  description  of  the  program  at 
Brooklyn  College  will  reveal  an  interesting  and  unique  approach 
to  the  continuing  education  of  men  as  well  as  of  women. 


BROOKLYN  COLLEGE 

Sp  ecial  Baccalaureate  Degree 
Program  for  Adults 

Bernard  H.  Stern,  associate  director, 

School  of  General  Studies 

The  Special  Baccalaureate  Degree  Program  for  Adults  at 
Brooklyit  College  was  established  in  1953  as  an  experimental 
effort  to  meet  the  following  objections  of  adults  to  formal  degree 
study: 
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1.  We  already  know  from  life  experience  much  of  what  you 
require  us  to  study. 

2.  We  can  go  much  faster  than  youngsters  in  a college  curricu- 
lum. 

3.  We  are  treated  like  children  in  the  classroom;  we  would  do 
better  if  taught  on  an  adult  level. 

The  program  has  successfully  solved  these  problems  by  pro- 
viding for  academic  credit  for  life  experience,  accelerating  adults 
by  tutorial  service  and  independent  study,  and  establishing  basic 
seminars  in  the  four  divisions  of  knowledge  equivalent  to  the 
general  education  courses  of  the  first  two  years  of  college,  followed 
by  advanced  seminars  which  Achieve  integration  and  depth 
intellectually  superior  to  the  ordinary  senior  year. 

The  program  differs  from  other  adult  projects  in  these  respects: 

1.  It  leads  to  a standard,  regularly  accredited,  bachelor  of 
arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degree,  fully  recognized  as  valid  for 
admission  to  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

2.  It  is  possible  for  an  adult  without  advanced  standing  who 
attends  college  only  in  the  evening  to  attain  the  degree  in  about 
four  years.  If  he  is  able  to  attend  some  day  classes,  the  period  of 
residence  may  be  reduced  to  three  years.  In  the  regular  cur- 
riculum the  earning  of  the  degree  may  take  as  long  as  twelve 
years. 

, ' 3.  The  seminars,  the  core  of  the  educational  process  of  this 

program,  are  unique  in  their  adult  quality,  their  integration  at 
a high  level  of  scholarship,  and  their  intellectual  stimulation. 

The  most  significant  achievements  of  the  program  are  that 
it  clarifies  the  liberal  arts  value  of  adult  experience;  it  prods 
faculty  minds  to  think  through  the  meaning  of  academic  credit; 
it  conducts  research  into  the  nature  of  adults  as  students;  it 
establishes  a relationship  among  life  experience,  intellectual 
acuity,  emotional  stability,  adult  motivation,  personal  growth,  and 
social  usefulness,  and  it  illi^minates  the  problem  of  screening 
procedures  for  college  admissions.  The  chief  problem  faced  by 
our  committee  has  been  the  recruitment  of  teachers  of  adults 
qualified  for  the  kind  of  commitment  to  adult  education  which 
this  program  requires. 
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Group  Discussions 

of  Assigned  Questions 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  the  partici- 
pants divided  into  small  groups  to  discuss  questions  prepared 
for  them  by  the  Conference  Steering  Committee.  Summaries  of 
these  g^oup  discussions  follow  and  include  many  courses  of 
action  that  universities  and  colleges  could  follow  to  establish, 
promote,  and  encourage  programs  of  continuing  education  for 
women. 


DISCUSSION  GROUP  t 

Leader:  C.  Easton  Rothwell 

With  reference  to  the  continuing  education  of  women, 
what  new  administrative  and  program  arrangements  are 
needed  in  colleges  and  universities  in  order  to  improve  the 
yield  of  guidance  and  counseling}  What  innovations  in 
guidance  and  counseling  are  possible  in  agencies  other  than 
colleges  and  universities} 

It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  committee  that  there 
should  be  one  person  in  the  reference  service  of  the  college  or 
university  who  could  serve  as  a focal  point  for  continuing 
education.  This  function  should  be  set  aside  from,  but  related  to, 
the  general  counseling  and  guidance  functions  of  the  institution. 

Although  there  are  some  institutions  in  which  counseling  and 
guidance  related  to  continuing  education  are  handled  solely  by  the 
guidance  service  itself,  the  more  normal  arrangement  would 
require  a referral  from  the  person  serving  as  the  focal  point  to 
the  various  branches  of  the  college  or  university,  to  the  adminis- 
tration, to  the  faculty  involved  in  the  educational  program,  to  the 

-psy^holo^is^tsjwiiere-special-guidance-in-tliis-aT^aTs^ecessaryrxM^ 

if  the  woman  is  interested  in  research,  to  those  concerned  with 
research  programs. 
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There  should  be  a close  working  relationship  between  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  in  each  of  these  areas.  At  the  same  time,  the 
person  serving  as  the  focal  point  for  counseling  and  guidance 
should  handle  problems  such  as  that  posed  by  a young  woman 
who  indicates  that  she  w^nts  to  get  a Ph.D.  in  economics  in  order 
to  engage  in  economic  analysis.  If  the  counseling  and  guidance 
person  is  persuaded  economics  is  not  the  field  in  which  this  woman 
will  do  best,  there  should  be  some  discussion  of  this  and  some 
special  consultation  with  persons  in  economics.  Through  the  focal 
point  for  counsel,  the  woman  seeking  a continuing  education 
should  acquire  a better  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  available 
in  the  college  or  university.  Often  times,  ignorance  rather  than 
lack  of  desire  has  been  responsible  for  mistakes  in  programming. 

Some  advantages  can  be  gained  by  handling  women  in  groups 
once  they  have  been  seen  as  individuals.  Guidance  given  in  groups 
can  lead  to  mutual  stimulation  and  clarification  and  tends  to 
increase  motivation.  This  is  the  experience  of  institutions,  like  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  where  this  has  been  done. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  real  motivation 
for  continuing  education  will  be  implanted  during  the  growing- 
up  and  maturing  period.  This  means  the  undergraduate  years 
as  far  as  college  is  concerned.  Hence,  counseling  and  guidance 
on  continuing  education  should  be  extended  to  the  undergraduate 
years  and,  in  cooperation  with  other  programs  of  counseling  and 
guidance,  should  be  geared  toward  the  specific  problems  of  the 
undergraduate. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  success 
of  a counseling  and  guidance  program  are:  (1)  warm  support 
from  the  faculty  and  administration;  (2)  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  students;  (3)  a measure  of  flexibility  in  the  educational 
program  itself  which  permits  some  adjustment  and  adaptation; 
and  (4)  persons  of  high  quality  in  the  counseling  function  who 
are  able  to  win  faculty,  administrative,  and  student  support 
and  confidence. 

— Thie^grcrap^srawaren;traTxwn's^ltn^and“gui^aTiwis^rried  on 
by  the  Red  Cross,  the  YWCA,  the  AAUW,  certain  industries,  and 
certain  unions.  In  large  measure,  this  is  precollege  or  pre- 
university counseling  and  should  not  be  confused  with  that 
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conducted  in  the  educational  institutions.  Insofar  as  there  is  a 
relationship  between  the  institutions  and  these  agencies,  a liaison 
should  be.  established  to  prevent  contradictory  advising  or  un- 
desirable forms  of  overlap.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  kinds  of 
counseling  and  guidance  given  by  these  outside  agencies  may 
afford  alternative  programs  in  continuing  education  that  may  be 
of  great  significance  to  women. 


DISCUSSION  GROUP  2 

Leader:  Virginia  Senders 

Given  the  pressures  of  increasing  enrollments  and  continu- 
ing shortages  of  faculty  members,  what  active  steps  can 
educational  institutions  take  to  meet  the  needs  foi'  continu- 
ing education  in  their  oiun  communities? 

In  interpreting  our  assignment, ‘the  members  of  the  group 
decided  not  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  posed  by  enroll- 
ment pressures  and  faculty  shortages,  but  to  address  themselves 
primarily  to  the  question  of  the  development  of  continuing 
education  programs  that  are  realistic  and  feasible  under  these 
probable  future  conditions.  The  group’s  conclusions  and  sugges- 
tions can  be  summarized  under  three  main  headings:  policy, 
implementation,  and  financing. 

Policy 

The  most  important  single  step  that  can  be  taken  by  educa- 
tional institutions  to  support  continuing  education  is  to  believe 
in  it.  For  years,  lip  service  has  been  paid  to  the  principle  that 
education  continues  throughout  life,  but  in  actual  practice, 
the  fulfillment  of  adult  needs  is  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hierarchy  of  institutional  responsibilities.  The  fciur-year  package 

^ont-inu^s  to-be-aecepted  as  a florm;  leaching  assi 

made  with  no  thought  of  the  continuing  education  needs  of  the 
community;  funds  are  allocated  for  continuing  education  only 
when  all  other  requests  have  been  filled;  class  schedules  are  made 
up  and  curricular  requirements  determined  with  no  thought  of 
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the  needs  of  the  mature  student.  The  junior  colleges  and 
community  colleges,  of  course,  provide  the  notable  exception 
to  these  generalizations,  and  we  may  well  look  to  them  for 
leadership  in  tlie  continuing  education  movement.  Such  gains 
as  have  already  been  made  should  be  followed  up  now,  while 
the  movement  is  showing  remarkable  vigor  across  the  whole 
country.  The  continuing  education  of  women  is  only  a part  of 
the  whole,  but  it  is  a part  of  such  importance,  a part  where 
innovation  is  so  relatively  easy,  that  for  the  movement  as  a whole 
it  may  serve  as  the  spearhead  of  progress. 

The  group  felt  that  the  American  Council  on  Education,  as 
the  repres'entative  body  of  higher  educational  institutions  in 
America,  should  issue  a policy  statement  announcing  strong  and 
wholehearted  support  of  the  philosophy  of  eontinuing  education 
and  should  encourage  its  member  institutions  to  exploit  old  ways 
and  seek  new  ways  for  implementing  this  philosophy. 

Implem  enta  Hon 

An  institution  truly  committed  to  the  principle  of  continuing 
education  will  find  numerous  ways  of  implementing  its  beliefs, 
even  in  the  face  of  mounting  enrollments  and  faculty  shortages. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  |east  expensive  steps  an  institu- 
tion can  take  is  to  examine  its  own  procedures,  ineluding  degree 
requirements,  class  schedules,  tuition  and  fee  structure,  course 
prerequisites,  and  the  like,  with  the  needs  of  the  mature,  part- 
time  student  in  mind.  Inevitably,  unexpected  obstacles  will 
appear.  In  one  university,  the  fee  structure  severely  penalizes 
the  part-time  student.  In  another,  an  unexpected  physical  educa- 
tion requirement  prevents  grandma  from  obtaining  the  coveted 
degree,  or  a required  orientation  course  presents  an  absurd  waste 
of  time  for  a mature  business  man.  To  seek  out  and  remove  such 
obstacles  is  a real  step  forward  in  the  support  of  continuing 
education.  ** 

An  institution  may  already  have  taken  this  first  important  step 
and  may  feel  that  its  offerings— its  schedules,  its  fees,  its  require- 
ments—are  truly  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  mature  student. 
Its  next  job  is  to  publicize  its  wares.  Members  of  the  community 
need  to  know  what  is  available  to  them.  They  need  to  know 
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that  they  are  welcome.  They  need  to  know  that  others  like  them- 
selves are  already  making  use  of  the  university’s  offerings.  Only 
then  will  going  to  school  for  life  really  seem  like  a completely 
. natural,  normal,  reasonable  thing  for  anyone  to  do.  Right  now, 

, public  relations  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational  job 

; that  remains  to  be  done,  for  it  is  largely  through  public  relations 

that  attitudes  are  shaped  and  expectations  formed.  Many  of  the 
community  and  junior  colleges  have  already  taken  these  two 
; important  steps  and  have  established  their  right  to  serve  as 

models  for  other  institutions.  Widespread  use  of  available  educa- 
tional resources^by  members  of  tlie  community  would,  of  course, 
mean  additional  pressifre  on  enrollments  in  an  era  of  coming 
I faculty  shortages.  Ways  must  be  sought  to  use  teaching  resources 

more  effectively  and  to  exploit  untapped  sources  of  faculty 
personnel.  Full  utilization  of  instructional  aids  such  as  pro- 
' grammed  learning,  correspondence  courses,  independent  study, 

proficiency  examinations,  audio-visual  aids,  and  very  large  classes 
will  lead  to  more  effective  use  of  faculty  time  and  ability.  But 
these  aids  must  be  used  correctly— not  in  such  a way  that  the 
education  of  masses  of  people  becomes  nothing  more  than  the 
• . education  of  people  in  masses.  Our  goal  should  remain  the  crea- 

tion of  a climate  conducive  to  the  full  development  of  each 
individual  to  his  own  maximum  potential.  The  Brooklyn  College 
program,  for  example,  takes  as  its  starting  point  the  evaluation 
of  individual  accomplishments  and  deficiencies  and  seeks  indi- 
5 vidual  ways  to  accredit  the  accomplishments  and  remove  the  de- 

ficiencies. It  succeeds  in  weaving  adult  experience  into  the  fabric 
of  academic  progress. 

To  achieve  such  a climate  will  require  not  only  the  full  and 
efficient  use  of  faculty  members  in  such  numbers  as  we  now 
have,  but  the  discovery  and  exploitation  of  new  sources  of 
teaching  personnel.  For  example,  regulations  governing  faculty 
retirement  must  be  constantly  scrutinized  to  foster  the  continued 
: use  of  the  talents  of  wise  and^  experienced  men  and  women  who, 

though  they  have  reached  some  specified  chronological  age,  may 
be  biologically  and  psychologically  younger  than  colleagues  who 
have  had  fewer  birthdays.  And  women’s  talents  must  be  used  more 
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fully.  There  are  many  forms  of  discrimination  against  women  on 
college  faculties;  some  are  overt,  some  covert.  A few  institutions 
quite  openly  state  their  preference  for  men.  But  women’s  poten- 
tial professorial  careers  are  less  handicapped  by  such  outspoken 
discrimination  than  by  antinepotism  regulations  and  by  the  un- 
spoken requirement  of  “publish  or  perish.’’  Women  who  are 
raising  families,  as  President  Clapp  of  Wellesley  has  pointed  out, 
can  readily  maintain  their  professional  knowlege  and  continue  as 
effective  teachers  and  advisers,  but  seldom  can  they  add  a research 
load  to  these  other  time-  and  emotion-consuming  activities.  To 
lose  them  as  teachers  or  treat  them  as  second-raters  because  they 
cannot  simultaneously  be  wiWs,  mothers,  researchers,  and  teach- 
ers seems  criminally  wasteful.  And  instead  of  arbitrarily  excluding 
faculty  wives  from  teaching  positions,  we  should  examine  their 
ranks  for  overlooked  potential. 

In  addition  to  women  and  older  faculty  members,  there  may 
be  an  additional  source  of  teaching  personnel  in  the  community. 
In  industry,  in  government,  in  business,  there  are  men  (and 
women)  who  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  do'  some  college 
teaching  without  devoting  a major  portion  of  their  time  to  it. 
To  some  extent,  such  persons  are  already  being  sought  out, 
especially  by  the  evening  colleges,  but  with  a flexible  system  of 
individual  or  group  tutorials  combined  with  proficiency  examina- 
tions, their  abilities  could  be  used  even  more  fully  and  effec- 
tively. 

Financing 

More  faculty  members,  changed  schedules,  better  teaching  aids 
—these  will  cost  money.  The  money  may  come  from  three  kinds 
of  sources:  individual  tuitions  and  fees,,  private  endowment  and 
grants,  and  governmental  aid.  For  a number  of  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  expending  large  sums  of  money  for  rural 
and  agricultural  education.  But  the  United  States  has  now  become 
an  urban  society,  and  the  urgent  need  at  present  is  for  the 
support  of  continuing  education  programs  in  urban  centers.  The 
General  Extension  Bill  may  be  a source  of  funds  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  group  concurred  in  the  hope  that  no  unneces- 
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sary  limitations  would  be  placed  on  the  institutions  that  were 
eligible  for  support  under  it.  They  should,  of  course,  be  accredited 
institutions,  but  should  not  be  limited,  for  example,  to  public 
or  private  ones,  or  large  or  small  ones. 

For  some  time  to  come,  private  foundations  may  be  expected 
to  provide  a substantial  proportion  of  the  funds  for  continuing 
education  programs,  especially  those  that  are  novel  or  experi- 
mental. In  preparing  proposals  for  foundations  and  in  soliciting 
their  support,  voluntary  organizations  and  citizens’  groups  might 
have  significant  contributions  to  make.  Similarly,  these  same 
groups  could  help  obtain  legislative  support  and  state  funds  for 
educational  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie  entire 
community.  In  general,  a broader  concept  of  the  community’s 
role  in  educational  financing  is  needed. 

Conclusion 

Where  there  is  a need  and  a real  desire  to  meet  that  need,  it 
will  be  met.  Today  there  is  a real  need  for  more  first-class  educa- 
tional offerings  from  the  colleges  and  universities  to  the  adults  of 
their  communities.  The  ways  in  which  programs  can  be  revised 
and  supplemented  are  numerous,  as  are  the  possible  sources  of 
funds.  Ultimately,  what  will  determine  our  progress  will  be  our 
policy,  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  that  word.  If  we  really  want 
to  do  this  job  right,  we  can.  The  most  important  action  we  can 
take  now  is  really  to  want. 

I 

f 

DISCUSSION  GROUP  3 

Leader:  Susan  Cobbs 

What  are  the  needed  innovations  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties that  would  enable  them  to  maintain  continuous  contact 
with  women  graduates  and  perhaps  nongraduates  who  are 
engaged  in  the  earlier  years  of  homemaking? 

The  group  felt  that  innovations  are  not  needed  so  much  as  a 
more  imaginative  use  of  facilities  already  in  existence.  These  can 
be  directed  more  specifically  toward  maintaining  contact  with 
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alumnae.  Better  use  of  existing  facilities  can  be  made  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Organize  counseling  of  women  in  such  a way  as  to  recognize 
that  careers  or  even  education  may  be  interrupted  and  then 
resumed.  It  is  important  that  such  counseling  be  done  with  fresh- 
men and  sophomofes  as  well  as  with  upper-class  women. 

2.  Encourage  faculty  members  to  keep  careful  records  of  majors 
and  their  subsequent  activities.  This  can  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive lines  of  communication  between  alumna  and  institution. 

3.  Publicize  in  the  alumni  bulletins  material  that  recognizes 
the  concerns  of  women  whose  education  or  career  has  been  in- 
terrupted. Both  “precept  and  example”  can  be  used. 

4.  Conduct  an  exit  interview  to  establish  a relationship  with 
women  who  leave  college  before  graduation  and  continue  to 
communicate  with  such  women  through  a special  office  or  a 
part  of  the  alumni  office.  In  this  way  a return  to  academic  work 
when  the  right  time  comes  can  be  encouraged  and  facilitated. 

5.  Use  all  possible  educational  devices  to  reach  beyond  the 
institution:  for  example,  television,  alumnae  seminars. 

DISCUSSION  GROUP  4 

Leader:  Brother  Leo  V.  Ryan 

What  institutional  reforms  should  be  considered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  increasing  physical  mobility  of  American 
families? 

This  male-dominated,  administrative-oriented  group  approached 
our  question  somewhat  gingerly.  In  this  report  we  wish  to  suggest 
some  techniques  which  might  be  explored  and  researched  in 
considering  the  special  problems  we  face  in  the  continuing 
education  of  women.  At  the  same  time  we  wish  to  indicate  that 
our  suggestions  for  study  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a recom- 
mendation to  relaxation  in  the  administration  of  existing  pro- 
grams, but  rather  these  suggestions  point  out  possibilities  for  the 
realistic  adjustment  of  procedures  to  achieve  desirable  goals. 
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Our  suggestions  are  motivated  by  several  considerations: 

1.  We  believe  that  there  is  need  for  greater  administrative 
flexibility  and  administrator  friendliness— administrative  flexi- 

! bility  toward  highly  rigid  regulations  as  they  generally  exist 

I , and  administrator  friendliness  toward  highly  motivated  persons 

I as  they  exist,  even  if  they  do  not  conform  to  neat,  administrative 

categories. 

2.  We  believe  that  traditionalism,  which  has  been  identified 

i with  educational  institutions  and  which  was  rooted  in  the  circum- 

stances and  spirit  of  an  earlier  time,  was  more  appropriate  to 
a time  in  which  our  society  was  less  mobile.  These  traditions 

! should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  a changing  society  and  of  the 

i greater  mobility  of  our  people. 

3.  We  are  essentially  discussing  undergraduate  education,  but 

; not  necessarily  limiting  our  consideration  to  this  area. 

4.  We  question  whether  mobility  of  population  and,  therefore, 
study  in  several  institutions  really  contributes  to  an  eroding  of  the 
value  of  a degree.  We  wonder  if  this  argument  might  suggest  the 
need  to  restructure  various  degree  programs,  to  rebuild  the  degree 

i programs  rather  than  to  attempt  to  patch  the  present  programs. 

Specific  suggestions  offered  by  our  discussion  group  were  the 
following: 

1.  Review  the  present  regulation  in  the  acceptance  and  transfer 
of  credits. 

j 2.  Increase  the  possibilities  for  independent  study,  reading,  and 

research. 

3.  Increase  the  opportunities  for  students  to  qualify  for  credits 
by  examination. 

4.  Liberalize  requirements  for  advanced  standing  in  programs 
of  study  by  methods  other  than  credit  through  examination. 

5.  Waiver  prerequisites  when  the  candidate  can  demonstrate 
equivalent  or  more  than  equivalent  preparation  and  experience. 

; i 6.  Give  special  consideration  to  an  earlier  participation  in 

honors  programs  and  seminars^ 

7.  Give  greater  weight  to  experience  and  establish  an '’educa- 
tional equivalency  for  experience. 
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8.  Conduct  research  into  the  methods,  procedures,  and  sub- 
stance of  credit  transfer  between  and  among  institutions. 

9.  Put  less  emphasis  on  credits  and  greater  emphasis  on  educa- 
tional achievement  and  accomplishment. 

10.  Allow  mature  students  to  secure  a degree  through  compre- 

hensive examination  in  areas  of  learning  rather  than  in  traditional 
courses.  Preparation  can  range  through  a variety  of  educational 
techniques.  ' 

11.  Ease  the  transition  from  one  type  of  instiiution  to  another, 
for  example,  the  transition  from  a small  liberal  arts  school  for 
girls  to  a large,  complex  state  university. 

12.  Review  the  entire  area  of  certification  in  terms  of  uniform 
and  standard  certification  policies.  Tliere  is  a need  for  greater 
coordination  among  existing  groups  and  for  perfecting  examina- 
tions. 

13.  Consider  wider  acceptance  of  extramural  programs. 

The  suggestions  offered  by  this  group  have  a striking  resem- 
blance to  many  of  the  ideas  which  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Inter-University  Cooperation  based  on  findings  of  a 
study  and  conferences  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  This 
discussion  group  recommends  a study  of  that  report  as  a source  of 
ideas  to  help  solve  the  present  need  for  institutional  reforms  re- 
sulting from  the  increasing  mobility  of  American  families. 


DISCUSSION  GROUP  5 
Leader:  Paul  Ward 

Contrasted  with  those  of  men,  are  the  differences  in  the  life 
cycles  of  xoomen  sufficient  to  justify  special  programs  and 
services  for  the  continuing  education  of  luornen?  If  yes,  what 
are  the  essential  variations  that  should  he  arranged  in  such 
programs  and  services? 

We  answered  the  first  question  with  a quick  “Yes.”  As  to  the 
second  question,  we  agreed  that  special  counseling  is  needed 
when  a woman  resumes  the  process  of  education  in  her  mature 
years.  Programs  for  the  continuing  education  of  women  should 
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be  publicized  to  encourage  those  who  need  only  friendly  advice 
and  thoughtful  guidance.  Going  beyond  that,  we  would  suggest 
that  college  vocational  offices  publicize  any  special  guidance 
services  to  alumnae.  Those  colleges  with  tight  exclusion  policies 
with  regard  to  older  students  should  decide  whether  they  will 
serve  only  those  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
or  if  they  now  have  an  additional  responsibility  to  educate  mature 
women.  If  they  accept  this  responsibility,  they  should  then  pro- 
vide certain  instructional  services  and  be  flexible  enough;  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  usual  registration  requirements  and  to  cope 
with  the  special  problems  of  returnees.  These  colleges  should  also 
take  a more  realistic  view  of  what  their  degree  means  and  should 
be  willing  to  grant  a degree  to  those  who  may  not  have  had  four 
years  under  their  own  instruction  but  who  have  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  basic  requirements. 

■ f 

• 

i 

I 

Adult  evening  colleges  and  all  colleges  offering  courses  to 
mature  women  with  family  responsibilities  should  schedule  classes 
at  convenient  times  during  the  day.  For  example,  a long  seminar 
one  day  a week  might  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  three 
classes  per  week.  Those  colleges  and  universities  developing  an 
adult  program  would  do  well  to  experiment  with  one  or  more 
introductory  courses— courses  designed  exclusively  for  women 
returning  to  academic  life.  Such  courses  might  be  planned  in 
consultation  with  students  rather  than  by  the  administration 
or  the  faculty  alone. 

; ; 
" i 

1 1 

The  group  made  the  following  recommendations  for  the  educa- 
tion and  counseling  of  undergraduate  women:  First,  the  vocational 
office  should  point  out  the  problems  of  re-entering  a career  after 
dropping  out  and  the  possibilities  (or  impossibilities)  for  part- 
time  work  in  certain  careers,  so  that  students  w^o  currently  are 
not  looking  much  beyond  marriage  are  made  aware  of  the  special 
problems  of  interrupting  their  education  or  their  work  record. 
Second,  the  vocational  office  should  conduct  an  exit  interview  with 
each  dropout.  Third,  the  faculty  should  be  encouraged  to  rethink 
and -reorganize  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  view  of  the  in- 
terrupted educational  pattern  of  many  women  students. 
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DISCUSSION  GROUP  6 

Leader:  Carl  Grip 

What  are  the  more  urgent  areas  of  research  to  backstop 
improved  continuing  education  of  women?  Are  there  spe- 
cific directives  to  be  suggested  to  agencies  such  as  colleges 
and  universities,  private  and  public  organizations,  and 
governmental  departments  at  all  levels? 

In  carrying  out  the  charge  above,  our  discussion  group  recog- 
nized that  some  of  the  following  recommendations  might  properly 
be  labeled  as  areas  for  research  but  that,  more  often,  the  recom- 
mendations involve  the  more  mundane  tasks,  of  assembling  in- 
formation or  data.  We  suspect  that  there  already  exists  a good 
deal  of  data  and  some  studies  relevant  to  these  questions.  The 
mandate  to  delineate  materials  needed  to  “backstop”  improved 
continuing  education  of  women  was  taken  literally.  Implicit  in 
most  of  our  questions  are  assumptions  which  are  not  questioned 
but  for  which  more  substantial  supporting  data  is  sought: 

1.  It  appears  that  a barrier  exists  in  the  form  of  a fekr  on 
the  part  of  the  mature  woman  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  learn 
as  easily  as  she  would  have  when  she  was  younger.  The  literature 
on  IQ  development  has  tended  to  suggest  .this.  The  University 
of  Chicago’s  study,  on  the  other  hand,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
mature  women  perform  better  in  the  classroom  than  their 
“college-age”  counterparts.  More  information  on  this  point  needs 
to  be  assembled  and  widely  disseminated  so  as  to  reach  women 
who  may  be  considering  a return  to  school. 

2.  Related  to  our  first  recommendation  is  the  concern  about 
the  appropriateness  of  existing  entrance  and  achievement  tests 
for  these  women.  Do  these  tests,  with  their  emphasis  upon  sub- 
stantive knowledge,  blur  the  potential  of  these  women  to  regain 
what  may  have  been  ‘lost  through  disuse?  Also,  since  even  tests 
which  aim  primarily  at  abilities  necessarily  involve  substantive 
material,  do  they  thus  underestimate  the  potential  of  these  women 
as  earlier  forms  of  IQ  tests  were  found  to  discriminate  against 
city-bred  children  who  had  never  seen  cows? 
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3.  More  information  is  needed  about  the  career  patterns  and 
choices  of  women  who  continue  their  education.  What  relation- 
ship is  there  to  the  career  expectations  expressed  when  they  were 
in  high  school  or  when  they  previously  attended  college?  To  what 
extent  is  the  resumption  of  education  a consequence  of  changes  in 
career  choices?  What  problems  are  involved  in  such  changes?  Are 
there  discernible  trends  for  this  group?  (We  are  mindful,  for 
instance,  of  some  cases  which  were  cited  of  women  leaving  quite 
lucrative  jobs  to  take  what  they  considered  to  be  more  challeng- 
ing positions.) 

4.  What  is  the  placement  picture?  Effective  counseling  with 
these  women  must  await  better  and  more  extensive  data  on*  the 
types  of  jobs  that  are  or  will  be  available  to  women. 

5.  In  instances  where  women  have  requisite  skills  and  sex 
discrimination  does  not  bar  them  from  particular  jobs,  the  avail- 
ability of  the  jobs  to  women  or,  conversely,  the  tendency  for 
women  to  fill  the  positions  may  depend  upon  special  arrange- 
ments not  directly  related  to  the  performance  of  the  skill.  Thus 
some  women  will  be  available  for  part-time  employment  who 
could  not  accept  full-time  employment.  Cultural  expectations 
seem  to  demand  that  when  the  husband  or  children  are  ill  the 
wife  takes  charge,  while  the  converse  is  not  true.  What  are  the 
unique  demands  made  upon  a married  woman  which  affects  her 
availability  for  employment?  To  what  extent  do  these  bar  her 
from  appropriate  employment  and  deprive  the  nation  of  her 
talents?  What  changes  can  be  made  in  employment  patterns 
(hours,  physical  conditions)  to  alleviate  this  problem? 

6.  What  are  the  implications  for  family  life  when  the  woman 
returns  to  school  or  takes  employment?  What  is  the  effect  upon 
her  husband  and  children? 

7.  What  types  of  financial  assistance  are  needed  to  make 
continuing  education  available?  What  other  material  problems 
are  involved  for  women  going  back  to  school? 

8.  The  usual  college  curriculum  and  the  patterns  in  which  it  is 
made  available  have  been  designed  for  full-time  undergraduates 
just  out  of  high  school  or,  in  some  instances,  for  a.  somewhat 
amorphous  evening  school  population.  Are  there  other  forms  of 
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educational  opportunities  or  other  patterns  or  media  which  might 
be  employed? 

9.  Related  to  the  questions  concerning  career  choices  is  lack 
of  information  about  the  incentives  and  motives  of  women  who 

I’ 

return  to  school.  For  instance,  we  have  phrased  several  of  these  re- 
commendations in  terms  of  jobs.  How  many  women  who  return  to 
school  are  doing  so  for  enrichment  without  intending  later  to  seek 
employment?  Our  concern  to  provide  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment to  women  and  to  make  available  to  the  nation  the  skills 
of  these  women  is  already  apparent.  We  should  also  be  concerned 
with  the  improvement  of  continuing  education  in  a non-voca- 
tional  sense. 

10.  The  growing  number  and  variety  of  spfecial  programs 
in  continuing  education  is  gratifying.  The  usefulness  of  informa- 
tion about  these  programs  to  other  institutions  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  if  follow-up  studies  are  made.  We  urge  the  institutions 
which  have  existing  programs  to  carefully  evaluate  them,  their 
patterns,  and  the  participants  and  to  make  this  information  avail- 
able. 


DISCUSSION  GROUP  7 
Leader:  Royce  Pitkin 

What  are  the  needed  innovations  in  campus  experiences 
that  would  enable  women  students  to  better  understand  the 
multiple  roles  they  will  play  in  la^  life? 

The  general  climate  of  the  campus  should  be  characterized  by 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  the  faculty,  and 
student  advisers  of  woman’s  specific  role  and  educational  needs. 
Our  group  recommends  the  establishment  of  a center  of  responsi- 
bility on  each  campus  for  the  creation  of  the  desired  climate. 
It  is  felt  that  unless  some  person  or  agency  serves  as  such  a center 
the  creation  of  the  desired  climate  is  likely  to  be  bypassed  because 
of  the  pressures  of  other  interests. 

The  group  recommends  that  institutional  regulations  be  modi- 
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lied  wherever  necessary  to  make  it  easier  for  women  to  complete 
their  interrupted  education  and  to  permit  the  employment  of 
women  as  faculty  members  on  a part-time  basis,  and  that  nepotism 
rules  be  modified  so  that  women  may  be  employed  by  the  same 
institution  as  their  husbands. 

The  group  urges  that  the  influence  of  models  on  the  lives  of 
students  be  recognized  by  helping  younger  students  get  acquainted 
with  women  faculty  members  who  carry  multiple  roles,  by 
permitting  mature  women  to  participate  in  undergraduate 
courses,  by  inviting  to  the  campus  as  speakers  and  consultants 
women  who  are  known  to  carry  a variety  of  roles  and  who 
represent  wide  experiences.  The  group  agreed  that  courses  for 
undergraduate  women  should  be  planned  to  include  experiences 
outside  the  classroom  and  even  outside  the  campus  which  would 
demonstrate  the  varying  roles  of  women  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  discussion  and  interpretation  of  these  experi- 
ences; that  established  courses  should  incorporate  discussions  of 
the  roles  women  perform  and  that  these  discussions  be  supple- 
mented by  use  of  the  film,  television,  literature,  and  drama. 

Campus  services  should  include  those  provided  by  counselors 
who  are  oriented  to  the  specific  problems  of  women  as  well  as 
counseling  for  dropouts.  The  group  felt  that  there  was  a special 
opportunity  for  counseling  through  the  placement  services.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  vocational  planning  programs  should  be 
tempered  with  consideration  of  women’s  unique  lives.  The  group 
recommends  that  information  be  designed  to  interpret  to  prospec- 
tive college  students,  their  parents,  and  high  school  counselors  the 
kind  of  education  needed  for  women  in  their  multiple  roles  and 
that  this  information  Be  disseminated  through  pamphlets,  alumni 
journals,  admissions  offices,  and  speakers. 

The  final  recommendation  was  that  studies  should  be  made  of 
what  women  students  actually  think  at  various  stages  in  their 
college  careers  about  the  roles  of  women.  Such  studies  may 
reveal  that  women  students  are  already  giving  a great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  kinds  of  lives  they  are  likely  to  lead,  or  they 
may  reveal  quite  the  opposite.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that 
their  views  change  markedly  as  they  move  through  college. 
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DISCUSSION  GROUP  8 
Leader:  Erwin  Steinberg 

Given  such  exemplary  programs  for  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  women  as  those  now  being  sponsored  by  the  report- 
ing institutions,  what  additional  types  of  programs  or  serv- 
ices would  enrich  the  current  experimentationf  In  short, 
' are  there  experimental  ideas  that  have  been  overlooked^ 

Our  group  felt  that  the  following  types  of  progranis  or 
services  should  be  explored: 

1.  New  ehannels  and  devices  need  to  be  developed  to  dissemi- 
nate information  about  the  need  for  eontinuing  educatioii  for 
women  and  about  programs  of  continuing  education.  The  news- 
letter, Women's  Education,  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  is  excellent,  but  both  the  public  and  the  colleges 
need  additioiMl  sources  of  information. 

/ 2.  Special  counseling  pre^ams-for  women  need  t^  be  de- 
veloped and  then  introduced  into  the  schools  and  colleges. 

S.  Facilities  and  services  already  available,  such  as  extension 
propams,  evening  schools,  the  propam  to  make  mathematics 
teachers  otit  of  retired  naval  officers,  and  counselirtg  bureaus, 
need  to  be  adapted  to  continuing  education  for  women. 

4.  Urban,  area,  state,  or  regional  centers  should  be  established 
to  coordinate  the  facilities  of  colleges  and  universities^  museums, 
and  educational  television  stations  for  use.  in  continuing  education 
/ programs. 

/ 5.  A policy  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  college  credits  needs  to 

j be  deveteped  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

/ 6.  The  four-year  college  propam  should  be  compartmentalized 

into  two  two-year  propams.  The  educational  disadvantages  here 
are  obvious,  but  it  would  be  worth  exploring  this  idea  to  see 
whether  the  facilitating  of  transferring  as  a result  of  such  an 
organization  of  curricula  might  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 
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Resolutions  of  the  Conference 

The  following  three  resolutions  were  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  confeTenee: 

Resolution  Number  1 

The  Conference  on  the  Continuing  Education  of  Women, 
meeting  at  Itasca  State  Park,  Minnesota,  September  6-8,  1962, 
gratefully  acknowledges  its  appreciation  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  sponsorship  of  the  conference;  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  for  assistance  that  made  the  con- 
ference possible;  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  leadership 
and  staff  assistance  in  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  the 
conference  program;  to  the  steering  committee;  to  those  who 
prepared  papers,  addressed  the  conference,  and  participated  in  the 
discussions  at  the  conference  sessions;  and  to  the  management 
and  staff  at  Itasca  State  Park  for  the  pleasant  accommodations. 

Resolution  Number  2 

The  Conference  on  the  Continuing  Education  of  Women, 
meeting  at  Itasca  State  Park,  Minnesota,  September  6-8,  1962, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  re- 
affirms the  significance  to  society  of  women’s  continuing  education 
and  of  the  role  of  American  universities  and  colleges  in  such 
educatiosu. 

In  this  conviction,  recognizing  strength  in  the  potential  diver- 
sity of  the  programs  institutions  may  devise  and  relying  on  the 
opinion,  often  stated  by  many  eonierees,  that  this  eonterenee 
should  lead  into  action,  we  earnestly  request  the  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Edilcation  to  appoint  a committee  charged 
to  seek  out.  ways  in  whidi,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Council,  its 
member  colleges  and  universities  may  be  encouraged  to  origi- 
nate and  sustain  effective  programs  for  women’s  continuing 
education.*  j 

• Editor’s  Note:  During  the,  1962-63  academic  year,  responsibility  within  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for  program  development  in  the  field  of  women’s 
education  was  assigned  to  the  Commission  on  Academic  Affairs. 
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Resolution  Number  3 

The  Conference  on  the  Continuing  Education  of  Women, 
meeting  at  Itasca  State  Park,  Minnesota,  September  6-8,  1962, 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
President’s  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  the  deliberations 
and  ideas  presented  at  the  conference,  as  reported  in  the  conference 
proceedings,  and  urges  that  the  committee  include  in  its  report 
to  the  commission  the  importance  of  continuing  education  of 
women  at  all  educational  levels. 
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SUMMARY 


The  Pacts,  the  Hopes, 

and  the  Possibilities 

Margaret  Culkin  Banning 

Author 

This  conference  will  have  its  small  niche  in  educational 
history,  for  never  before  has  a national  meeting  been  called  to 
consider  the  subject  which  concerns  us  here.  It  has  been  a brave 
and  a frank  conference,  its  participants  have  made  it  a very 
distinguished  one.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  need  and  desire  for  continuing  education  of 
American  women  is  not  regional  but  national,  although  it  is  not 
yef  pervasive  in  the  United  States  by  any  means.  But  the  fires 
of  interest  have  sprung  up  in  noncontiguous  areas  and  have  not 
been  started  by  any  one  hand.  The  roots  of  the  movement  seem 
to  be  the  unused  or  undeveloped  abilities  of  women  and  the 
conscientious  belief  of  women,  educators,  and  citizens  that  we  are 
permitting  a waste  of  ability  that  we  cannot  afford. 

The  first  remarkable  aspect  of  the  conference  is  that  its 
subject  is  taken  so  seriously  that,  at  a time  of  year  when  academic 
- pressures  are  very  great}  eighteen  college  presidents  have  attended, 
and  the  Sputh,  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  and  the  Far  West  are 
all  represented  by  leading  educators.  Many  college  and  uni- 
versity deans  of  womerl  and  of  niM  are'  also  as  are  the 

leaders  of  many  national  organizations.  The  conversations  have  in- 
cluded the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women,  the  Edu- 
cational Director  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  several  members  of  the  President’s \Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  representa- 
tives of  great  foundations,  directors  of  workshops  in  vocations  and 
human  relations,  and,  most.„, usefully,  those  who  are  presently 
in  charge  of  pilot  ventures  in  the  continuing  education  of  women. 
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The  director  of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion was  present,  as  was  a representative  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation.  This  idea  obviously  has  its 
foot  in  some  of  the  most  important  doors  in  the  United  States, 
doors  which  are  the  entrances  to  a variety  of  modern  thoughts 
and  actions. 

If  there  ever  was  a conference  without  pride  or  pomposity, 
it  has  been  this  one.  Every  paper  which  cited  efforts  in  the  field 
of  continuing  education  for  women  began  with  a statement  about 
t]ie  experimental  nature  of  tlie  work  that  was  being  done.  None 
^ boasted  of  a sure  success.  None  had  gathered  enough  case  histories 
and  records  to  be  assured  or  content.  Instead  of  adding  up 
achievements,  the  leaders  spoke  of  difficulties  and  resistances 
which  had  to  be  overcome. 

The  conference  began  with  a consideration  of  some  of  the 
deepest  and  most  subtle  resistances.  President  O.  Meredith  Wilson, 
both  the  host  and  the  keynote  speaker,  threaded  his  talk  with  the 
warning  that  a woman  is  a woman,  saying,  as  did  Dr.  Karem  M. 
Monsour  and  President  Gordon  Blackwell,  that  women  remain 
an  enigma  to_men.  Although  President  Wilson  said  that  “a 
woman’s  need  is  differentiated  from  a man’s  need,”  wh^  he 
enumerated  educaHbhal  needs  and  possibilities,  he  also  stated 
that  his  words  related  to  both  men  and  women  and  that  he  would 
make  the  same  remarks  to  a committee  of  the^  legislature  if  he 
were  addtessing  them  on  educational  matters.  Witli  that  appaTent 
paradox,  and  President  Wilson’s  statement  that  he  was  less  inter- 
ested in  the  plight  of  women  than  in  the  needs  of  society,  the 
major  jproblems  that  were  to  concern  the  conference  were  laid 
before  it.  They  were  recurrent.  Most  of  what  was  said  later,  if 
it  was  relevant  to  the  discussion,  was  based  on  a consideration  of 
women’s  needs  as  differing  from  men’s  needs  and  on  jhe  fact  that 
the  progress  and  education  of  men  as  well  as  women  was  inherent 
in  the  development  of  continued  and  sustained  education.  i 

The  brief  period  allowed  for  the  meeting  made  it  advisable  to 
have  each  session  a plenary  one,  instead  of  dividing  the  group 
into  section  meetings.  This  procedure  not  only  gave  the  same 
information  to  everyone  but  also  made  it  possible  to  sense  the 
moods  of  the  successive  speakers.  Each  participant  knew  exactly 
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what  had  been  said,  where  emphases  had  been  laid,  and  the  gen- 
eral reaction  of  the  listeners.  So  the  texture  of  this  conference 
was  more  closely  woven  than  is  usually  possible.  The  many  sug- 
gestions made  from  the  floor,  plus  all  those  reported  from  the 
breakfast  meetings,  add  up  to  a very  large  body  of  working 
material  which  will  be  available  for  future  development  of 
projects. 

The  existence  of  resistance  to  the  continuing  education  of 
women  was  presented  e^rly  in  the  conference— and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  forget  if.  Dr.  KaF^  Mohidur  dealt  with  this  in  his 
discussion  of  the  physical  and  psychological  traits  peculiar  to 
women.  He  stated  that  unique  aspects  of  a woman’s  life  resist 
influence  by  culture,  society,  and  education./  He  asserted  that\ 
'during  certain  periods  in  a woman’s  life— when  she  is  in  love,  1 
when  she  is  bearing  a child— it  is  impossible  for  her  to  learn,  j 
Disagreeing  with  his  statement,  Virginia  Senders  said  that  if 
there  were  such  distracting  periods  of  women’s  inability  to  learn, 
rethinking  about  women’s  "entire  education  would  be  necessary. 
The  conference  was  renilnded  by  anotEeF commentator  that  men  , 
were  also  subject  to  emotional  crises  and  often  were  not  able  to_j 
study  when  they  were  in  love. 

Dr.  Monsour,  in  his  paper  and  comments,  indicated  other  re- 
sistances to  continuing  education  for  women.  He  suggested  there 
might  be  male  dominance  at  high  levels  of  authority,  perhaps 
disavowed  or  uneonscious  but  nonetheless  existent,  and  that  there 
is  resistance  in  the  very  educational  processes  that  must  be  used 
by  those  who  seek  innovations.  Some  of  his  statements  were' hotly 
debated,  but  they  were  neither  withdrawn  by  Dr.  Monsour  nor 
apparently  rejected  by  the  majority  of  his  audience. 

The  subject  of  resistance  to  the  education  of  women  came  up 
in  several  other  talks  and  papers.  There  were  contradictory  find- 
ings. President  C.  Easton  Rothwell  of  Mills  College  said  that  he 
had  raised  the  question  with  a group  of  young  mothers  five  to 
fifteen  years  out  of  college.  They  had  just  spent  a year  analyzing 
their  own  reactions  to  a questionnaire  on  continuing  education 
of  women  and  the  job  potential  of  a mother  whose  children  are 
in  school.  These  young  women  were  almost  unanimous  and 
wholly  unequivocal  in  their  rejection  of  any  return  to  work  as*“' 
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an  alternative  to  spending  their  full  time  as  mothers.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson  spoke  of  the  study,  Fifteen  Years 
After  College:  A Study  of  Alumnae  of  the  Class  of  1945,  com- 
pleted by  the  Women’s  Bureau  in  which  580  alumnae  of  four 
colleges  responded.  A majority  of  these  .wmnen  felt  the  need  of 
additional  education  or  training  to  obtain  the  type  of  position 
they  would  like,  and  from  46  to  63  percent  expressed  interest  in 
paid  positions  for  the  future. 

The  conflict  in  responses  established  little  except  the  feeling 
among  members  of  the  conference  tha^  more  research  was  neces- 
sary. It  was  obvious  that  in  so  large  a picture  one~ viewer  might 
s^  one  aspect  and  another  quite  a different  one.  Mrs,  Peterson 
felt  that  women  were  “traditionally  trapped”  by  marriage  because 
their  husbands’  occupations  kept  them  in  one  place.  President; 
Blackwell  found,  on  the  contrary,  “our  young  people  are  among 
the  most  mobile  gioup  in  the  most  mobile  population  of  the 
world.  The  wife  who  married  young  and  whose  husband’s  work 
requires  frequent  moves  often  finds  it  necessary  to  study  at  several 
colleges  before  completing  a degree.” 

Although  these  differences  of  opinion  and  observation  cropped 
up  in  the  conversations,  agreements  also  emerged.  No  speaker 
questioned  the  value  of  counseling  girls  and  women  early  in  life 
and  at  later  periods,  too.  The  inadequacy  of  present  cpunseling 
was  referred  to  in  almost  every  talk. 

New  direclions  began  to  be  defined.  President  Roth  well  be- 
lieves that  there  will  be  new  areas  of  activity  for  mature  women— 
that  even  automation  may  be  a useful  factor.  He  advised  the 
conference,  “Look  ahead  for  pen  years  and  see  what  changes  can 
be  identified  and  verified.”  He  suggested  that  we  need  “something 
a little  harder  and  firmer  on  which  to  build.” 

No  one  doubted  or  denied  the  existence  of  impediments  more 
definite  than  the  buifidn  -psychoJbgiqal  ones.  No  one  disputed 
thatjmore  money  is  needed  to  further  the  continuing  education  of 
women.  Greater  public  interest  is  equally  essential.  Correlation 
or~eforts  to  explain  the  reasons  for  continuing  education  of 
women  and  to  promote  the  establishment  and  growth  of  plans 
^nd  methods  in  this  field  is  desirable. 

There  was  "general  agreement  that  each  university  and  college 
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must  select  and  develop  a plan  for  the  continuing  education  of 
women— and  men— which  is  most  suitable  for  the  individual  in- 
stitution. The  need  for  flexibility  in  the  colleges  and  the  serious 
problems  of  credits  for  the  adult  student  and  whether  flexibility 
and  innovation  in  proficiency  examinations  was  possible  in  regard 
to  them  were  spoken  of  m'any  times.  Modern  methods  of  study 
by  means  of  television,  night  courses,  and  programming  for  home 
study  were  endorsed.  Donald  McNeil,  collaborator  on  the  study, 
“The  Role  of  the  University  in  Adult  Education,”  stated  that 
most  universities  still  paid  only  lip  service  to  adult  education  and 
treated  it  with  contempt.  Surely,  his  criticism  could  not  be  applied  — ^ 
to  the  participants  in  this  conference. 

Everyone  who  atreiided  the  conference  possesses  for  study  and 
reference  the  papers  presented,  and  there  is  a stenographic  regord 
of  the  findings  of  the  breakfast  discussions.  The  mood  of  the 
meeting,  its  intention,  its  hesitations,  and  its  vigor  or  enthusiasm 
are  not  in  tlie  reference  book  and  cannot  be  taped,  yet  these  are 
very  important  and,  to  some  extent,  can  be  summarized. 

Examples  of  the  differences  between  men  and  women,  which 
undoubtedly  create  the  need  for  a differentiation  in  their  educa-  ^ 
tion,  were  seen  again  'and  again  during  the  conference.  These 
differences  were  evident  in  what  Dr.  Monsour  spoke  of  as  the 
soft  tongues”  of  the  men  when  they  talked  to  the  women,  in  the 
deft  compliments,  in  the  flattering  admissions  that  women  were 
beyond  understanding,  in  the  affectionate  references  of  husbands 
to  wives  and  wives  to  husbands,  and  in  the  anecdotes  of  family 
life.  We  were  men  and  women  discussing  the  intricate  problems 
of  sex.  In  a way  the  conference  proved  its*  point:  Women  are 
different  from  men  and  are  treated  differently  in  many  ways, 
including  their  education.  Their  education  should  be  en- 
couraged and  improved,  and  it  may  be  wiser  to  do  it  with  “soft 
tongues”  than  with  overardent  demands.  But  it  must  be  done, 
and  it  is  being  done. 

The  men  and  women  who  attended  this  conference  will  Ions: 
remember  the  meeting  on  the  second  night  when  seven  women 
told  what  is  presently  being  done  in  ^ilot.,,projects  of  continuing 
education  for  women.  The  case  histofy  of  Lyda  Boyer,  with  its 
vitality,  adaptability,. frankness,  and  unfinished  quality,  charmed 
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everyone.  It  revealed  a woman  whose  education  surely  will  be 
continued. 

Jane  Berry  of  the  University  of  Kansas  told  of  the  experiment 
under  her  direction  and  said  that  women  who  begin  by  taking 
moncredit  courses  often  change  and  waa^t  to  work  for  credit.  Be- 
cause there  is  such  a variety  of  needs,  she  said,  there  must  be  a 
variety  of  plans. 

Mrs.  Helen  Marston  of  Rutgers  told  of  retraining  for  jobs 
which  need  the  study  of  advanced  mathematics.  She  did  not  for- 
get to  tell  the'audience  that,  this  retraining  in  mathematics  in- 
creased a good  family  spirit  and  that  children  take  pride  in  their 
mothers  as  students. 

Mrs.  Esther  Raushenbush,  director  of  continuing  education  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  explained  the  carefully  selective  work 
at  that  institution.  Applicants  must  want  to  work  toward  a B.A. 
degree  and  have  had  at  least  a year  of  college  before  applying. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  pleasure  of  counseling  womert  whom  Sarah 
Lawrence  cannot  accept  and  of  advising  them  where  to  go  for 
their  special  needs. 

Constance  Smith  of  |he  Institute  for  Independent  Study  at 
Radcliffe  gave  a picture  of  a different  group— those  to  whom 
assistance  is  given  for  excellence  in  various  intellectual  fields. 
She  said  the  presence  of  these  very  intelligent  women  who  con-, 
tinue  their  education  at  Radcliffe  raises  the  sights  of  the  under- 
graduates. 

Paurine  Tompkins  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
-Women  outlined  the  objective  of  that  organization’s  continuing 
education  project,  which  is  to  provide  teachers  at  the  college 
level.  A resoufce  of  mature,  able,  and  available  women  exists,  but 
if  they  are  to  become  faculty  members,  their  education  must  be 
subsidized.  It  is  sometimes  easier  for  a married  woman  supported 
by  her  husband  to  re-enter  college  life  than  it  is  for  a single 
woman,  who  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  earning  h-er  living. 
This  creates  another  problem  to  be  solved. 

Finally,  Vera  Scjiletzer  talked  of  the  Minnesota  Plan— its  wide 
scope  and  its  many  clients.  If  there  was  no  Minnesota  Plan  for 
the  Continuing  Education  of  Women,  there  would  have  been  no 
conference  at  Itasca  State  Park.  Full  credit  for  the  organization 
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and  management  of  the  conference  must  go  to  Elizabeth  Cless  of 
the  Minnesota  Plan,  who  had  almost  full  responsibility  for  its 
program  and  participants. 

Five  directors  of  plans  for  the  continuing  education  of  women 
attended  this  conference,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
directors  of  such  plans.  Margaret  Habein  Merry,  chairman  of  the 
panel,  had  chaperoned  this  work  from  its  inception  and  should 
be  proud  of  the  achievements  that  have  come  from  an  idba  she 
had  sponsored  years  ago.  The  pilot  projects  differ  greatly.  Their 
pattern  is  that  they  have  no  set  pattern,  but  only  a goal— happier 
and  jmore  useful  women.  As  Esther  Peterson  remarked,  if  leisure 
implies  uselessness,  it  is  a sweet  coating  for  a bitter  pill. 
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Lawrence  E.  Dennis,  Director,  Commission  on  Academic  Affairs, 
American  Council  on  Education 
Mary  H.  Donlon,  Judge,  United  States  Customs  Court 
Sister  Mary  Edward,  President,  College  of  St.  Catherine 
Morton  Gordon,  Associate  Director,  University  Extension,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley 

Carl  M.  Grip,  Dean  of  Men,  Temple  University 
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Mrs.  Eva  B.  Hansl,  Journalist  and  editor  (New  York  City) 

Rufus  C.  Harris,  President,  Mercer  University 
Dorothy  Height,  President,  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
Grace  M.  Henderson,  Dean,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hickey,  Public  Affairs  Editor,  Ladies  Home  Journal 
Arthur  Hitchcock,  Director,  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Howard,  Regent,  University  of  Minnesota 
Mrs.  Viola  Hymes,  President,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
Mrs.  Lois  Irish,  Assistant  Director,  College  Scholarship  Service,  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board 

Marianna  Jenkins,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Woman’s  College,  Duke 
University 

Mrs.  Pauline  Park  Wilson  Knapp,  President,  Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
(Michigan) 

Douglas  M.  Knight,  President,  Lawrence  College 
Helen  LeBaron,  Dean,  College  of  Home  Economics,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity 

A.  A.  Liveright,  Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education 
for  Adults  (Illinois) 

Rita  McCajie,  Director  of  Planning  Systems  and  Application  Engi- 
neering, International  Business  Machines  (New  York  City) 
Ernest  E.  McMahon,  Dean,  University  College  and  the  University 
Extension  Division,  Rutgers— The  State  University  of  New  Jersey 
Donald  McNeil,  Collaborator  in  the  study  “The  Role  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  Adult  Education”  (Mesa,  Arizona) 

Sister  M.  Madeleva,  C.S.C.,  Consultant  to  the  President  of  St.  Mary’s 

College  (Indiana) 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Marston,  Director,  Retraining  in  Mathematics  Pro- 
gram, University  College,  Rutgers— The  State  University  of  New 

Jersey  , , . . 

Margaret  J.  Mealey,  Executive  Director,  National  Council  of 

Catholic  Women 

Mrs,  Margaret  Habein  Merry,  Dean  of  Admissions,  Radcliffe  College 
Robert  Merry,  Director  of  the  Doctoral  Program,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University 
Paul  A.  Miller,  President,  West  Virginia  University 
- Karem  J.  Monsour,  M.D.,  Psychiatrist  and  psychoanalyst  (Pasadena, 

California) 

James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  President,  Howard  University 

John  J.  Neumaier,  President,  Moorhead  State  College 

Julius  M.  Nolte,  Dean,  General  Extension  Division,  University  of 

Minnes  >ta 
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Kathryn  Oliphant,  Consultant  on  Education,  Association  of  the 
Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc. 

Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor  Stand- 
ards and  Director  of  the  Women’s  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor 

Royce  S.  Pitkin,  President,  Goddard  College 
WiLLA  B.  Player,  President,  Bennett  College 
Harry  H.  Ransom,  Chancellor,  University  of  Texas 
Mrs.  Esther  Raushenbush,  JDirector,  Center  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Marguerite  Rawalt,  Attorney  (Washingtou,  D.C.) 

Sister  Maria  Renata,  C.S.C.,  President,  St.  Mary’s  College  (Indiana) 
Catherine  J.  Robbins,  President,  Pasadena  City  College 
' Mrs.  Eunice  E.  Roberts,  Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Develop- 
ment for  Women’s  Educational  Programs,  Indiana  University 
Nancy  G.  Roman,  Chief,  Astronomy  and  Solar  Physics  Programs  of 
the  Office  of  Space  Sciences,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Sister  M.  Rosalie,  Academic  Dean,  College  of  St.  Catherine 
C.  Easton  Rothwell,  President,  Mills  College 
Helen  Rowan,  Editor,  Carnegie  Quarterly 

Brother  Leo  V.  Ryan,  C.S.V.,  Director  of  Continuing  Education, 
Marquette,  University 

Mrs.  Felice  Schwartz,  Founder  and  President  of  “Catalyst”;  Founder 
and  First  Executive  Director,  National  Scholarship  Service  and 
Fund  for  Negro  Students 

Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Senders,  Consultant  on  Women’s  Education  (Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts) 

Gene  Setzer,  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  (New  York  City) 

Alan  Simpson,  Dean  of  the  College,  University  of  Chicago 
Constance  Smith,  Director,  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Independent  Study 
Seymour  A.  Smith,  President,  Stephens  College 

Erwin  R.  Steinberg,  Dean,  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Bernard  H.  Stern,  Associate  Director,  School  of  General  Studies, 
— * Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
Willard  L.  Thompson,  Assistant  to  the  President,  University  of 
Minnesota 

Pauline  Tompkins,  General  Director,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hill  Useem,  Research  Consultant,  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology,  Michigan  State  University 
Rua  Van  Horn,  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
George  Waggoner,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Kansas 
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Jean  Walton,  Dean  of  Women,  Pomona  College 
Paul  L.  Ward,  President,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
Caroline  Ware,  Historian  for  Unesco  (Vienna,  Virginia) 

Mrs.  Cynthia  C.  Wedel,  Assistant  General  Secretary  for  Program, 
National  Counal  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

Mrs.  Esther  M.  Westervelt,  Department  of  Guidance  and  Student 
Personnel  Administration,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity 

O.  Meredith  Wilson,  President,  University  of  Minnesota 

Stephen  J.  Wright,  President,  Fisk  University 

E.  W.  ZiEBARTH,  Dean  of  Summer  Sessions,  University  of  Minnesota 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
Logan  Wilson^  President 


The  American  Council  on  Education,  founded  in  1918,  is  a 
council  of  educational  organizations  and  institutions.  Its  purpose 
is  to  advance  education  and  educational  methods  through  com- 
prehensive voluntary  and  cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican educational  associations,  organizations,  and  institutions. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  second  quarterly  technical  progress  report  suibinitted 
by  the  West  Virginia  Research  Coordinating  Unit  to  the  Bureau  of  Research 
covering  the  period  July  1,  1967  — September  30,  1967. 


II.  STAFFING 


Additional  staff  has  been  employed  in  accordance  with  the  patfern 
established  in  the  grant  proposal.  Additional  staff  and  their  effective 


date  of  appointment  ar 
Person 

Mr.  Charles  Divita,  Jr 
Miss  Gale  Harrison 

Mrs.  Jane  Parlier 
Mrs.  Diane  Harris 

Miss  Roma  Gay 


as  follows: 
Position 


Research  Associate 
Secretary 

Resigned  effective 
Secretary 

Graduate  Assistant 
Home  Economics 
Graduate  Assistant 
Home  Economics 


III.  RCU  ACTIVITIES 


Date  of  Employment 

July  1,  1967 
July  15,  1967 
August  31,  1967 
September  1,  1967 

September  5,  1967 

September  5,  1967 


The  RCU  has  participated  in  a number  of  activities  during  the 
quarter  which  have  served  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the  unit 
and  the  development  of  projected  activities  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education.  The  RCU  is  proceeding  in  a developmental  stage  of  activity. 


IV.  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 


The  Research  Council  which  is  to  serve  in  an  advisory  and  eval- 
uative capacity  to  the  RCU  was  appointed  and  the  first  meeting  conducted 
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on  September  19,  1967.  Research  Council  members  are: 

Dr.  Sara  Anderson  - Professor,  Business  Administration, 

Marshall  University 

Mr.  Chester  A,  Arents,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering, 

West  Virginia  University 

Dr.  GrE.ce  Bennett  - Chairman,  Department  of  Home  Economics, 

Marshall  University 

Dr.  R.  C.  Butler  - Chairman;*  Departme  t nf  Agriculture  Education, 

We'st  Virginia  Univ  *rsity 

Dr.  Neil  L.  Gitbins,  Associate  Prefer sor  of  Education, 

Marshall  Unive::'  ity 

Dr  Clark  K.  S .eeth.  Dean,  College  o Medicine, 

West  Virginia  University 

D|,  Theodore  5.  Soistmann,  Assista?i  . Professor  of  Education, 

■ Marshall  University 

Additional  meetings  of  the  Research  Council  will  be  scheduled 
on  a bi-monthly  basis.  The  Research  Cotincil  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a Consultive  Committee  composed  of  members  representing  education, 
business,  labor,  industry  and  other  governmental  agencies  to  assist  in 
the  identification  of  research  problems  and  priorities  on  a coordinated 
basis.  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  will  be 
completed  in  the  near  future  and  a joint  meeting  o£  ,the  Research  Council 
and  Consultive  Committee  planned. 


V.  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

During  the  period  of  this  report  the  Director  of  the  Research 

• V’’ 

Coordinating  Unit  participated  in  the  following  activities: 

a.  Visited  West  Virginia  University  to  contact  prospective 
Research  Council  members. 

b.  Acted  as  consultant  to  the  Mason  County  school  system  in  the 
area  of  vocational  education  and  manpower  training  programs. 
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c.  Visited  the  Kentucky  RCU  for  orientation  relative  to  RCU 

organization  and  activities. 

\ 1 

' do  Visited  the  Center  for  Leadership  Development  and  Training 
and  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  for  Vocational  Education  at  The  Ohio  State 
University. 

^ * 

e.  Visited  Lincoln,  i'^ocahontas  and  Giimer  Counties  to  assist 
in  planning  of  county  surveys  to  determine  needs  for  expanded  programs 
in  vocational  education. 

fo  Served  as  a member  of  t^e^Task  Force  Committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  the  Legislative  Study 
of  Vocational  Education  being  conducted  in  West  Virginia. 

g.  Attended  a three  day  staff  meeting  with  the  State  Vocational 
Education  Staff  and  County  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Education. 

h.  Met  with  the  State  Staff  Research  Committee  monthly  to 
refine  procedures  for  review  of  research  proposals. 

i.  Attended  the  National  Seminar  for  Vocational  Teacher 
Education  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Leadership  and  Development  at 
Chicago. 

VI.  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  RCU 

During  the  past  quarter  the  RCU  staff  has  been  associated  with 
a number  of  projects  which  are  of  a research  nature. 

A proposal  for  the  legislative  study  of  vocational  education  was 
prepared  for  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  who  in  turn 
appeared  before  the  Legislative  Sub-Committee  on  Government  and  Finance., 
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The  study  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  sub- commit tee  and  the  State 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  appointed  as  a co-director  of  the  study. 

In  conjunction  with  the  state  study  the  RCU  is  conducting  a 
survey  of  school  administrators,  school  board  members,  business, 
industry  and* labor  to  determine  their  attitude  toward  vocational 

ii 

education,  ^.ypgvey  instruments  were  developed  and  mailings  have  been 
made  to  over  2,000  business,  industry,  labor,  and  educational  leaders. 

A procedural  guide  for  individuals  and  agencies  applying  for 
grant  funds  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  research  was  developed 
and  is  presently  being  printed. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  conduct  studies  of  vocational 
education  program  needs  in  two  counties  and  the  RCU  is  currently 

processing  requests  from  three  other  counties  who  desire  this  service. 

- — > 

JA^iofi  has  been  established  with  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Employment  Security,  West  Virginia  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and  Development  at  West  Virginia 
University  as  well  as  the  Appalachian  Educational  Laboratory  located 
in  Charleston, 


VII o SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  THE  RCU 


The  following  services  are  available  without  cost  to  all  agencies 

and  individuals  planning  or  conducting  research  in  vocational  education, 

I.  Consultative  Services  (a)  Identification  of  problem  areas  needing 

research 

(b)  Advice  about  research  design 

(c)  Advice  about  funding 

(d)  Referrals 
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II.  Information  Services 


(a)  Brochures 

(b)  Newsletters 

(c)  RCU  Publications 

(d)  Bibliographical  searches 

(e)  Research  abstracts 

(f)  Published  studies 


The  following  services  are  provided  for  the  Bureau  of  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Educatioti.  Persons  desiring  these  services  should 
contact  the  Bureau. 


III.  Research  Services 


(a)  County  surveys 

(b)  State  studies 

(c)  Regional  studies 

(d)  Area  studies 


IV . Planning  and  Development  Services 

(a)  Planning  and  conducting  seminars, 
workshops,  and  institutes 

(b)  Development  of  proposals  for  experi- 
mental, developmental,  or  pilot  programs 


VIII.  UNANTICIPATED  PROBLEMS 


Due  to  the  demand  for  usable  office  space  the  RCU  is  vacating 
its  present  quarters  and  moving  to  the  second  floor  of  the  former  home 
of  the  Marshall  University  President.  Once  remodeling  has  been  accom- 
plished these  quarters  will  prove  much  more  desirable  in  that  the  space 
will  be  more  conducive  to  the  RCU  activity.  In  addition  the  vacating 
of  P^osent  offices  will  release  space  badly  needed  by  other  University 
activities.  Publishing  of  the  descriptive  brochure  and  newletter  has 
been  delayed  due  to  the  press  of  researcli  activity  and  various  meeting 
commitments  of  the  RCU  staff.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  activity 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 
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IX.  PROJECTED  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  next  quarter  the  RCU  anticipated  the  following 
activities; 

a.  Publishing  a descriptive  brochure  of  RCU  activities. 

b.  Publishing  the  RCU  Newsletter. 

c.  Assist  in  completing  surveys  in  five  counties  to  determine 
program  needs  and  expansion. 

d.  Assist  in  completing  the  legislative  study  of  vocational 
education  in  West  Virginia. 

e.  Complete  the  study  on  attitudes  of  school  administrators, 
school  board  members,  business,  labor  and  industry  toward  vocational 
education  in  West  Virginia. 

f.  Appoint  members  of  the  RCU  Consultive  Committee. 

gc  Continue  establishing  liasion  with  additional  West  Virginia 
colleges  and  other  state  agencies. 

ho  Cooperate  with  Michigan  State  University  in  developing 
vocational  education  program  evaluation  activities. 

io  Plan  seminars,  and/or  institutes  and/or  workshops  in 
vocational  education. 

j.  Develop  library  of  ERIC  materials  on  vocational  education. 

ko  Provide  consultive  services  to  counties,  graduate  students 


and  others  involved  in  vocational  education  research. 
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X.  CONCLUSION 


The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  proceeding  in  its  develop- 
nisntal  stage  with  additional  activities  being  added  as  the  experiences 

A 

and  progress  of  the  staff  allow.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  the  services 


offered  by  the  RCU  become  known  to  additional  individuals  and  agencies 


the  staff  will  be  called  on  to  assist  in  many  ways  in  the  coordination 

} 

and  dissemination  of  research  activities  both  within  and  outside  West 
Virginia. 


Institution  Administrative 

Grants  Officer  , 

Rex  M.  Smith 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
W.  Va.  State  Department  of  Education 
Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305 


Principal  Investigator  

Fred  W.  Eberle 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
^ Adult  Education 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25305 
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Dear  Sirs: 


, report,  to  which  this  letter  is  appended,  fulfills  the  cwitract  made 
between  the  School  Districts  of  Grants  Pass  District  #7  and  the  Josephine 
County  Unit  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  School  of  Education  at 
the  University  of  Oregon.  k 

•*.  u Education  extends  to  you  its  appreciation  for  the  opnortunitv 

It  has  had  to  be  of  specific  service  to  the  children  and  residents  of  Josephine 
County, 


The  vocational  recommendations  herein  contained  provide:  (1)  several  — 

insights  into  the  county’s  need  for  an  updated  vocational  program;  (2)  infor- 
mation  upon  which  mother  perspective  of  vocational  education  can  be  based; 

(3)  information  which  indicates  that  a successful  vocational  education  program 
encompasses  the  resources  of  the  entire  community* 

Appreciation  is  further  extended  to  the  staffs  of  the  school  districts,  the 
County  Courthouse  personnel,  the  State  Division  of  Employment,  the  Grants  Pass 
(Camber  of  COTmeroe,  rther  officials  and  interested  citizens  of  Josephine  County, 

Who  lent  their  time,  information,  concern,  and  enthusiasm  to  the  completion  of 
this  project* 


It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  serve  as  a basis  for  informed  decisions 
and  also  act  as  a catalyst  in  achieving  farther  advancement  of  the  educational 
orrerings  within  Josephine  County* 

Sincerely, 


^ ('  1 /i' 


^*  B*  Jacobin,  Dean 
shAol  of  Education  * 
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BACKGROUND  AND  EMPH/^IS  OF  THE  STUDY 

Late  in  1966,  school  officials  of  the  Josephine  County  School  District 
and  the  Gr^ts  Pass  School  District  contracted  with,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Service  at  the  Universitj^  of  Oregon  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
about  the  vocational  education  needs  in  the  county.  The  study’s  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  a need  for  a vocational  or  a vocational- technical  school  in  the 
county  does  exist  and  whether  such  a unit  is  feasible  in  the  county  at  this  time. 

The  salient  items  of  the  contractual  agreement  specified  the  following: 

(1)  an  examination  of  the  economy,  including  the  job  opportunities  and  potential 
manpower  resources  within  the  county,  and  reports  of  land  use  in  terms  of  farming 
and  lunbering;  (2)  analysis  of  the  present  high  school  vocational  education  programs 
and  their  facilities;  (3)  sampling  of  pupil  attitudes  relative  to  a vocational 
program,  by  questionnaire;  and  finally  (4)  reporting  the  findings  on  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  a vocational- technical  school  in  the  county  and  the  feasibility  of 
est^lishing  such  a unit. 

This  report  is  a result  of  that  study. 
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District  Size 

The  Grants  Pass  School  District,  on  Septenfcer  12,  1966,  had  a total  enrollment 
of  5,083  students.  The  district  t^erated  ten  sdiools.  The  district's  student  popu- 
lation,  by  level  of  school  attended,  is  shown  below: 


Level 

Elementary 
Junior  High 
Senior  High 


Number  of 


7 

2 


Students 

2,270 

1,070 


I i 


1 


1,743 


2 


The  Josephine  County  School  District  at  the  same  period  of  time  (September  12, 
1966)  had  a total  enrollment  of  3,347,  The  county  district  operated  15  schools.  By 
school  level,  student  populations  were: 


Level 

Elementary- 
Junior  High 
Senior  Hi^ 


Number  of 
Buildings 

12  : 

2 

1 


Students 

2,190 

895 

262 


Thus  the  total  public  school  enrollment  in  the  county  was  8,430,  with  4,460 

pupils  at  elementary  level,  1,965  in  junior  high  schools  and  2,005  at  the  senior 
high  school  level. 

The  school  boards  and  chief  school  administra\')i^s  of  these  two  districts  are 
alert  to  the  social-technological  changes  of  society'  and  ihe  potential  for  popu- 
lation and  industrial  growth  in  Josephine  County,  Because  of  their  foresight,  this 
study  was  commissioned. 
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DEnNITION  OF  TERMS 

The  recen't  interest  and  attention  devoted  to  vocational  education  in  1iie 
United  States  has  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  numerous  terms.  The  following 
definitions,  as  used  in  this  report,  are  provided  to  improve  communications  and 
encourage  continuity  of  interpretation.  Use  of  a standard  set  of  terms  facilitates 
comparison  with  similar  studies  conducted  elsewhere. 

Industrial  Arts 

A part  of  the  general  education  program,  designed  to  orient  the  student  to  the 
nature  and  problems  of  industry  and  our  technical  society.  Exploratory  in  nature, 
industrial  arts  is  concerned  with  tools,  materials,  processes,  products  and 

occupation  in  the  labor  market.  It  is  prevocational,  as  English  and  mathematics 
are  prevocational. 

Vocational  Education 

All  formal  instruction  and  training  for  students  at  the  high  school  level  whid- 
prepares  them  for  entrance  into,  and  advancement  within,  an  occupation  or  group  of 
related  occupations.  Vocational  education  does  not  refer  to  instruction  leading 
directly  to  a baccalaureate'  or  professional  degree. 

Technical  Education 

A part  of  the  natural  continuum  of  vocational  education.  Technical  education 
calls  for  more  rigorous  scientific  and  mathematical  backgrounds  and  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  than  vocational  education. 

Area  Vocational  School 

A school  that  has  two  outstanding  characteristics;  first,  it  is  vocational  in 
nature,  providing  training  which  leads  to  employment  in  specific  occupations,  and 
second,  it  serves  students  of  more  than  a single  community  or  local  school  district. 
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Work  Experience  Programs 

The  work  experience  program  is  a type  of  semi apprenticeship  which  combines 
training  on  the  job  with  related  technical  instruction  at  school*  This  program 
provides  additional  benefits  to  the  student  in  the  form  of  salary  and  school 
credits.  Close  cooperation  exists  between  the  school  and  the  place  of  work.  Stu- 
dents are  released  from  class  during  the  school  day  to  work-  in  related  occupations 

in  business  and  industry,  (The  apprentice,  whom  one  generally  encounters  in  the 

% 

work  force,  is  a full-time  employee  who  has  usually  terminated  hi^  school  assoc- 
iation,) The  training  is  conducted  under  a written  program  of  training  standards 
agreed  to  by  enployers,  journeymen,  and  apprentices  in  accordance  with  federal  and 
state  laws.  The  program  provides  the  beginning  worker  with  the  basic  skills 
necessary  for  economic  success  in  his  craft. 

Junior  High  School 

An  organizational  unit  conposed  of  grades  7,8,  and  9 or  a combination  thereof. 
It  is  organized  separately  from  other  grades  in  the  system,  has  an  average  of  100 
or  more  students  in  each  grade,  and  is  approved  as  a junior  high  school  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  Its  usual  age  rcmge  is  from  age  12  to  age  15, 

High  School 

An  organizational,  unit  composed  of  any  of  the  following  combinations:  first, 

grades  10-12  in  districts  providing  a junior  high  school;  second*,  grades  9-12, 
either  organized  separately  or  as  an  organizational  unit  in  erases  where  grades 
1-12  are  housed  in  one  building;  third,  grades  7-12  organized  in  accordance  with 
subsection  2 of  this  standard,  and  having  the  instructional  program  and  extra  claffiis 
activities  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
contained  in  published  bulletins,  Guide  ;to  Junior  High  School  Educatioi  in  Oregon# 

~ t 

foj^  Grades  7-9;  and  Guide  for  High  School  Education  in  Oregon#  for  Grades  10- 12 » 
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For  this  report  ^ we  will  be  referring  to  a hi^  school  as  first  described  in  the 
above  definition,  grades  10-12  in  districts  providing  a junior  high  school* 


CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 

Political-Geographic 

Josephine  County  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  of  Oregon 

and  has  a total  land  area  of  1,625  square  miles.  It  had  a population,  as  of  1965, 

% 

of  36,427,^  The  geographic  characteristics  of  the  county  are  marked  by  mountain 
ranges  such  as  the  Coast  Range  to  the  west,  and  the  Siskivou  Mountains  in  the  south 
and  southeastern  portions  of  the  county.  In  and  around  Grants  Pass,  the  largest 
city  of  Josephine  County,  is  a valley  with  an  elevation  of  some  935  feet  above 
sea  level, 2 

The  Rogue  River  traverses  this  valley  affording  both  scenic  and  recreational 
advantages.  The  county  elevations  range  from  a low  of  900  feet  to  a high  of  6,480 
feet.  The  latter  is  the  height  of  Whiskey  Peak  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

Politically,  the  area  abuts  Jad<son  County  to  the  east,  Douglas  County  to  the 
north,  Curry  County  to  the  west,  and  the  California  border  to  the  south. 

The  city  of  Grants  Pass,  approximately  30  miles  west  and  north  of  Medford,  is 
the  county  seat  of  Josephine  County.  The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  drained  bv 
the  Rogue  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Illinois  River,  which  joins  the  Rogue 
River,  and  its  tributaries  provide  drainage  for  the  southern  part  of  the.  county. 

Climate 

The  climate,  generally  mild  and  uniform,  is  relatively  humid.  Average  annual 

rainfall  over  the  past  50  years  has  been  29-1/2  inches. “ About  25  inches  of  the 

■( 

^Grants  Pass  ^d  Josephine  County  Chamber  of  Commerce , Grants  Pass  and  Josephine 
County  Fact  Summary  at  £ Glance. 

^Ibid. 
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total  occurs  between  October  14  and  May  15 , leaving  the  summer  months  sunny  and  free 
from  rain.  Both  winter  and  summer  temperatures  are  moderate,  the  50-year  annual 
average  being  55,5  degress.  Wind  velocity,  averaging  approximately  3,3  miles  per 
hour,  is  among  the  lowest  in  the  United  States, 

The  most  inportant  tr^sportation  facilities  available  to  Josephine  County 
are  highway,  rail,  and  air  travel. 

Highway 

The  principal  highway  providing  north-south  m^ility  is  Interstate  Highway  5, 
stre-^ing  from  the  Washington  border  through  the  state  of  Oregon  to  the  California 
border.  Three  federal  hi^ways.  Interstate  5,  U,S,  99  and  U,S,  199,  as  well  as 
Oregon  State  Highway  238,  join  in  Grants  Pass,  ’ Approximate  driving  time  to  Port- 
land is  4 hours;  to  San  Francisco,  7 hours;  to  Ashland,  45  minutes;  to  the  coast 
about  2 hours;  and  to  Crater  Lake,  1-1/2  hours,  A recent  highway  improvement  proj- 
ect has  been  the  conpletion  of  the  Randolph-Collier  Tunnel,  located  at  the  summit 
of  the  Coast  Range  on  U,S,  Highway  199  which  connects  U,S,  Highway  101  along  the 
Pacific  coast  with  Interstate  Highw^  5 in  the  valley’s  interior. 

Railroads 

The  Southern  Pacific,  extending  north  and  south,  is  the  area’s  only  rail  ser- 
vice, The  recent  construction  of  facilities  in  Grants  Pass  improves  services  to 
local  industry  dependent  upon  rail  transportation. 

However,  the  most  serious  problem  of  rail  service  affecting  the  local  economv 
still  remains,  that  of  the  seasonal  shortage  of  wide-door  box  cars  which  aire 
essential  to  the  plywood  industry.  This  problem  has  defied  local  solution. 
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* ‘ Airports  ^ 

A large  airport j just  north  of  Medford,  serves  the  Josephine  County  area* 

4 • 

West  Coast,  United  and  Pacific  Airlines  all  have  carrier  service  out  of  this  air- 

Possibility  exists  for  the  development  of  freight  service  in  conjunction  wit? 
local  manufacture  of  specialty  items*  The  development  of  industrial  sites  in 
* conjunction  with  airport  facilities  offers  an  unknown  potential  for  future 

economic  activities*  There  is  also  a Josephine  County— owned  airport  which  is  lo- 

, * I 

cated  five  miles  from  the  center  of  Grants  Pass*  It  has  a 4, 000- foot  runway, 

' lighted  for  night  operation*  This  smaller  airport  provides  private  and  charter 

cervices  for  the  Josephine  County  area* 

Population 

The  population  of  Josephine  County  has  been  characterized  by  steady  growth 
from  1900  to  1965*  In  1960  approximately  25,000  persons,  constituting  75  percent 
of  the  county* s population,  were  living  in  or  around  the  city  of  Grants  Pass*  The 
population  of  Grants  Pass  itself  was  13,000  and  the  remainder  of  the  25,000  lived 
^ ten-mile  area  of  the  city*  Figure  I shows  the  comparative  growth  in  thou- 
sands of  both  Grants  Pass  and  Josephine  County  from  1910  through  1965*  The  graph 
also. indicates  the  projected  comparative  population  for  1970  and  1975* 

For  the  period  1950  through  projected  1975  there  is  a steady  consistent 
pattern  of  growth  with  the  county  as  a whole  spreading  its  gap  between  its  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  population  growth  of  its  leading  citv* 

A conparison  of  age  group  percentage  distributions  between  Josephine  County 
and  the  state  of  Oregon  for  I960,  1965,  and  estimated  1970  indicates  that  the 
population  of  Josephine  County  for  age  65  and  over  is  increasing  (see  Table  1)* 
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Table  1 


COMPARISON  OF  AGE  GROUP  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  AND  THE  STATE  OF  OPvEGON* 


1960 

1965 

Es/ti  mated 

3 

1970 

Age  Group 
by  Years 

Josephine 

County 

State 

Josephine 

County 

State 

Josephine 

County 

State 

0-14 

29.9% 

30.8% 

29.1% 

30.5% 

28.3% 

29.9% 

15-24 

11.8 

12.8 

14.3 

15.1 

15.1 

16.9 

25-44 

23.0 

24.8 

20.7 

22.5 

20.1 

21.5 

45-64 

,23.0 

21.2 

22,4 

21.1 

22.1 

20.8 

65+ 

12.3 

10.4 

13.5 

10.7 

14.4 

10.9 

»'*Population  Bulletin , Oregon  State  Board  of  Census,  Portland  State  College 
Box  7Sl,  Portland,  Oregon,  b,  9,  - ? 


Figure  II  reveals  by  age  group  the  relative  nunber  of  males  and  females  in 
thousands  within  the  county  for  1965.  This  figure  was  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  derived  from  Table  2 (see  Table  2)  which  has  an  included 
feature,  that  of  percentage  breakdown. 

Josephine  County  is  not  unlike  the  state  of  Oregon  in  its  distribution  of 
population  by  age  group.  Table  1 shows  that  the  difference  in  percent  of  total 
population  for  each  age  group  is  within  2,  or  3 percentage  points  of  being  the  same 
as  that  for  the  entire  state  of  Oregon.  The  15-24  year  age  group,  which  consists 
of  14  percent  of  the  population  of  Josephine  County,  is  of  particular  importance. 
It  is  at  this  period  that  attitudes  toward  occupations  may  be  developed.  Persons 
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Source:  Oregon  State  $oard  of  Census,  July  1,  1965.  Population  in  Thousands 
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Source:  Oregon  State  Board  of  Census,  July  1,  1965 
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of  this  age  are  completing  their,  hi^  school  education  and  planning  their  futures. 

This  group  provides  a core  of  workers  upon  which  a community  can  build  and  prosper. 

also  a time  when  post-high  school  education,  military  service,  and  enplcyment 

in  areas  external  to  the  county  draw  them  away.  The  fact  that  the  age  group  15-24 

and  that  25-44  maintain  a relatively  consistent  size  indicates  that  a substantikl 

number  of  the  population  of  working  age  is  either  moving  into  or  continues  to 

reside  in  Josephine  County.  There  appears  to  be  little  net  loss  in  these  age 
groups. 

Population  growth  in  any  county  is  a function  of  economic  growth.  The 
opportunity  for  earning  a living  available  in  a county  is  a major  factor  in  popu- 
laticn  change.  Some  of  the  factors  that  affect  employment  and  determine  the  state 
of  the  overall  economy  of  Josephine  County  are  treated  in  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  II 


ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 

The  economic  base  of  Josephine  County  depends  primarily  on  lumbering  and  wood 
products,  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  agriculture,  services,  recreaticai  aid 
tourism.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to  diversification  and  the  utiHzation  and 
expansion  of  economic  activities  related  to  park  and  forest  resources. 

Forest  Resources 

A considerable  area  which  includes  a substantial  portion  of  Josephine  County 
IS  contained  in  the  Siskiyou  National  Forest.  (See  map.  Figure  III).  The  work 
which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  undertakes  in  the  Natiaial  Forest  area  is  of 
significance  to  Josephine  County.  In  Table  S are  listed  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  entire  Siskiyou  Natiaial  Forest  for  the  fiscal  year  1965.  The  effect  of 
these  returns  is  felt  in  the  budgets  of  the  community  and  the  schools. 

About  687,000  acres  of  commercial  forest  land  is  owned  and  managed  by  tlie 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  This  has  provided  a return 
for  1965  of  $617,584  to  the  county.  The  schools  received  25  percent  of  this  amount 
which  was  distributed  to  the  two  school  districts  on  a pupil  population  basis. 

There  were  10,366  students  in  the  two  districts  combined.  Josephine  County  Dis- 
trict had  5,283  children  or  51  percent,  and  the  Grants  Pass  District  had  5,083 
or  49  percent.  Of  the  $129,396  that  was  distributed  to  the  districts,  the  former 

^cei ved  $6 5 .99 U96_g^g^iatter. _js,:eivad-463Vm.D4^--^^ 

funds,  $517,584  or  75  percent  of  the  total  National  Forest  revenue,  was  used  by 
the  county  for  various  other  community  needs# 


-t.abie~3 


Ifi. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES— FISCAL  YEAR  1965 
SISKIYOU  NATIONAL  FOREST 
NATIONAL  FOREST  PROGRAM 


Receipts 


Operating 


Expenditures 


Capital 


National  Forest  Protection  and 
Management  & Land  Use  Projects  $ 

Fighting  Forest  Fires 

lisect  & Disease  Control 

Road  & Trail  System— Construction 
& Maintenance 

National  Forest  & Land  Use  Area  Receipts 

Cooperative  Work  (including 
timber  deposits  for  stand 
improvement) 

National  Forest  Fund 

0 & C Lands 

Other  Miscellaneous  Receipts 

Total  of  Receipts  & Expenditures 

Less  Cooperative  Deposits — 

Improvement  Receipts 


323,634 

4,856,244 

1,334,265 

17,158 


Net  Receipts 

Operating  Expenses 

a.  Operating  Expenditures 

b.  Estimated  annual  depre- 
ciation on  roads,  trails, 
and  other  improvements  in 
place  on  June  30,  1965 


$6,531,301 

323,634 

$6,207,667 


$1,610,317 


613,197 


Total 

Excess  of  Net  Receipts  over 
Operating  Expenditures  plus 
“Esrt±matBd--DeTnrecl^ii3^ 


$2,223,514 


$ 901,944 

45,388 
11,790 

651,195 


$1,610,317 


$3t9Mt15^3 

Payments  made  to  states  pursuant  to 

16  use  500  (25%  of  resource  receipts)  Oregon 

California 


$1,178,368 

35,693 


$ 133,313 

1,568 


996,668 


154,619 


$1,286,168 


Source:  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  1965  Progress,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  Siskiyou  National  Forest,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon. 


Table  4 


'1- 

AREA  OF  hOMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND,  BY  COUNTY  AND 
OWNERSHIP  CLASSES,  SOUTHWEST  OREGON,  1963 

(In  Acres) 


Farmer  and 
Miscel- 


County 

All 

Ownerships 

National 

Forest 

Other 

Public 

Forest 

Industry 

laneous 

private 

Coos 

900,000 

66,000 

237,000 

288,000 

309,000 

Curry 

855,000 

483,000 

62 ,000 

161,000 

149 ,000 

Douglas 

2,664,000 

960,000 

684,000 

695,000 

525,000 

Jackson 

1,365,000 

399,000 

400,000 

309,000 

257,000 

Josephine 

915,000 

359,000 

328,000 

61,000 

167,000 

Total,  AU 
Counties 

6,899,000 

2,267,000 

1,711,000 

1,514,000 

1,407,000 

Percent  of  Region 
Total  in  Josephine 

County  13.3 

15.8 

19.2 

4.0 

11.9 

Source:  Metcalf,  M,E. , and  Hazard,  J*W* , Fp^st  Statistics  for  S.W.  Oregon, 

U.S,  Forest  Service  Resource  Bulletin  PNW-8,  U.S.  Deot.  of  Agriculture, 
August  1964,  p,  4, 


About  228,000  acres  are  owned  and  managed  by  forest  industry  concerns  or  are 
farmer— owned  land#  Tables  4 and  5 make  note  of  the  managed  forest  areas  in  five 
Southwest  Oregon  cornTtiW,  Both  the  U.S.  Forest  Ser\acs^“^'^^Bureau^  — 

Management  are  working  toward  controlled  harvests,  continuous  seeding  of  cut-over 
areas  and  the  development  of  large  recreational  areas  in  Josephine  County,  The 


AREA  BY  LAND  CLASSES,  BY  COUNTY,  SOUTHWEST  OREGON,  1963 
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Bureau  of  the  Census,  Land  and  Water  Area  of  the  United  States,  1960 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  selling  timber  at  the  rate  of  90  million  board  feet 

per  year.  The  timber  has  been  cut  at  this  rate  since  1962,  In  1969,  there  will 

be  a survey  of  the  timber  area  to  determine  whether  this  is  an  adequate  yield  or 
not,  »' 

Table  6 indicates  the  volume  of  saw  timber  on  commercial  forest  land  by 

» 

species  and  county  in  southwest  Oregon  for  1963,  Josephine  County  (using  Scribner 
rule)  had  11,812  million  board  feet  softwood  and  1,054  million  board  feet  hardwood 
for  a total  of  12,866  million  board  feet.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  will 
build  from  60  to  100  miles  of  forest  roads  in  Josephine  County  for  the  next  four 
to  five  years.  Reforestation  in  Josephine  County  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  consist  of  about  1,000  acres  per  year.  The  National  Forest  service  is  also 
doing  a tremendous  amount  of  work  in  reforestation,  planning,  pruning  and  fertil- 
izing of  areas  within  the  Josephine  County  area.  The  U,S,  Forest  Service  in  the 
County  has  approximately  283  miles  of  road  and  is  contemplating  increasing  this  to 
653  miles  in  the  next  few  years.  This  indicates  the  control  that  the  U.S,  Forest 
Service  is  maintaining  on  their  property,  as  well  as  the  control  of  cutting  and 
maintaining  the  forests  for  which  it  is  responsible.  Effort  is  being  made  in 
Josephine  County  to  see  that  the  forest  industries  in  the  area  can  depend  upon  a 
constant  yield  of  timber.  Table  6 gives  a detailed  breakdown  of  both  hard  and 
softwood  for  the  several  counties  in  southwest  Oregon.  Josephine  County  has,  as 
indicated,  a predominance  of  fir  and  pine  for  softwoods,  and  oak  and  madrona  for 

hardwoods.  The  softwood  yield  far  exceeds  that  of  the  hardwood.  Also,  it  should 
-be-n^ted- 


trails  in  production  of  all  species  compared  with 


its  neighbor  counties  (see  Table  6). 
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Table  6 

VOLUME  OF  SAWTIMBER  ON  COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND  BY  SPECIES  AND 
% COUNTY,  SOUTHWEST  OREGON,  1963  (Scribner  Rule) 

(In  million  board  feet) 


Species  Total  — County 


Coos 

Curry 

Douglas 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Softwoods : 

Douglas  Fir  109,119 

18,362 

13,450 

57,204 

11,757 

/ 

8,346 

Ponderosa  and 
Jeffrey  Pine 

2,868 

... 

80 

826 

1,359 

603 

Sugar  Pine 

3,777 

42 

361 

1,467 

681 

1,226 

Western  White  Pine 

1,274 

7 

88 

894 

225 

60 

Lodgepole  and 
other  pines 

372 

25 

53 

217 

36 

41 

White  cind  Grand 
Fir 

6,368 

220 

165 

1,914 

3,338 

731 

California  and 
Shasta  Red  Fir 

2,255 

78 

389 

1,420 

368 

Other  true  firs 

1,906 

1 

1,897 

8 

Spruces 

810 

213 

19 

530 

47 

1 

Western  Hemlock 

5,850 

1,401 

167 

4,103 

164 

15 

Incense  Cedar 

3,122 

15 

127 

1,891 

844 

245 

Port  Orford  Cedar 

925 

545 

252 

11 

3 

114 

Western  Red  Cedar 

2,050 

806 

9 

1,219 

2 

14 

Other  Softwoods 

2,366 

— — — 

242 

1,648 

428 

48 

TOTAL  143,062 

21,637 

15,091 

74,210 

20,312 

11,812 

Hardwoods : 


Red  Alder 

2,586 

1,231 

405 

860 

28 

62 

Black  Cottonwood 

115 

— 

— 

115 

--- 

— 

Bigleaf  Maple 

1,348 

448 

103 

717 

65 

15 

Oaks^ 

1,615 

13 

33 

457 

583 

529 

Tanoak 

1,517 

72 

1,416 

— 

1 

28 

Pacific  Madrona 

1,451 

2 

283 

-189 

375 

302 

Other  Hardwoods 

652 

159 

218 

138 

19 

118 

TOTAL 

9,284 

1,925 

2,458 

2,776 

1,071 

1,054 

All  Species 

152,346 

23,562 

17,549 

76,986 

21,383 

12,866 

1 . ^ 

Oaks  consist  of  California  Black  and  Oregon  White  Oak. 

Source:  Metcalf,  M.  E.,  and  Hazard,  J.  W. , Forest  Statistics  for  S.  W.  Oregon, 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  Resource  Bulletin  PNW  - 8,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  August,  1964,  p. 19. 


Much  progress  has  been  made  in  Josephine  County  in  the  utilization  of  wood 
waste.  Recent  installation  of  barking  and  chipping  equipment  at  many  of  the  local 
wood  manufacturing  mills  is  sipplying  wood  chips  for  shipment  to  other  areas  of 
the  state.  An  estimated  150,000  tons  of  wood  chips  were  shipped  out  of  Josephine 
County  during  1966,  The  tremendous  volume  of  all  growing  stock  jand  saw  timber 
on  commercial  forest  land  indicates  the  probability  of  continuous  production  of 
timber  for  manufacturing  of  lumber  products  for  many  years  to  come. 


Table  7 

VOLUME  OF  ALL  GROV/ING  STOCK  AND  SAWTIMBER  ON  COMMERCIAL 
FOREST  LAND  BY  COUNTIES,  SOUTHWEST  OREGON,  19631 


County 

All  Growing 
Stock 

Sawtiniber 
(International 
1/4-inch  rule) 

Sawtimber 
(Scribner  rule) 

Million 
cu,  ft. 

Percent 
of  Total 

Million 
bd,  ft. 

Percent 
of  Total 

Million 
bd,  ft. 

Percent 
of  Total 

Coos 

4,406 

14,2 

28,049 

15,1 

23,562 

15,5 

Curiy 

3,687 

11,9 

20,956 

11,3 

17,549 

11,5 

Douglas 

14,945 

48,2 

94,234 

50,6 

76,986 

50,5 

Jackson 

4,986 

16,1 

27,114 

14,6 

21,383 

14,0 

Josephine 

3,002 

9,7 

15,845 

8,5 

12,866 

8,5 

All  Counties 

31,026 

100,4 

186,198 

100,1 

152,346 

100,0 

In  this  and  all  subsequent  tables,  conifer  volumes  are  in  terms  of  32-foot  logs 
for  Scribner  rule  and  16-foot  logs  for  International  1/4-inch  rule.  All  hard- 
wood volumes  are  in  terms  of  8-foot  logs. 

Source:  Metcalf,  M,E, , and  Hazard,  J,W, , Forest  Statistics  for  S,W,  Oregon, 

U,S,  Forest  Service  Resource  Bulletin  PNW-8,  U,S,  Di^t, "^Agriculture , 
August  1964,  p,  4,  » 


The  volume  of  all  growing  stock  and  saw  timber  growing  in  southwest  Oregon  for 
the  various  communities  is  indicated  in  Table  7,  A breakdown  of  ownership  of  that 
lumber  is  further  ej^lained  in  Table  8,  However  j Table  8 does  not  explain  the 
Scribner  rule  as  it  does  the  International  1/4-inch  rule;  for  those  interested# 
the  conversion  to  Scribner  rule  is  a simple  operation  (See  Tables  7 and  8), 

While  there  appears_ to  be  a significant  trend  toward  consolidation  of  owner- 
ship of  smaller  wood  industry  conpanies  into  larger  and  stronger  industrial  organ- 
izations in  Josephine  County,  currently  many  small  operations  are  evolving  and 
entering  the  economic  picture.  The  Grants  Pass  Molding  Company,  a new  industrial 
firm  manufacturing  specialty  wood  products,  is  a typical  example  of  the  new  ventures 
in  the  area.  Plywood  Mill  Leaders,  Inc, , is  another  instance  of  an  industry  re- 
cently located  within  the  countv. 

Many  of  the  larger  local  forest  industry  organizations  have  been  actively 
sngaged  in  increasing  or  improving  their  respective  operations  through  modernization 
of  plant  facilities  or  the  addition  of  new  operations.  Some  firms  have  increased 
the  scope  of  their  manufacturing  operation  and  extended  into  new  markets  with  the 
finished  products.  The  private  sector  of  the  local  forest  5.ndustry  appears  to  be 
in  a healthy  condition,  perhaps  more  so  than  at-  any  time  in  recent  years, 

Agri culture 

Dairies  account  for  approximately  40  percent  of  the  income  derived  from  the 
agricultural  econony  of  Josephine  County,  A most  significant  dairying  trend  in 

jias  be^^  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairy  farms , accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  size  and  production  capacity  of  the  remaining  dairies, 

A slight  increase  in  the  total  Grade  A milk  quota  has  occurred  and  as  a result  the 
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Table  8 

VOLUME  OF  ALL  GROWING  STOCK  AND  SAWTIMBER  ON  COMMERCIAL  FOREST  LAND 
BY  COUNTY  AND  OWNERSHIP  CLASS,  SOUTHWEST  OREGON,  1963 


County 

Total 

National 

Forest 

Other 

Public 

f 

Forest 

Industry 

Farmer  and 
Miscel- 
laneous 
Private 

All  growing  stock: 

* ©©  w 

Coos 

4,406 

392 

1,983 

1,246 

785 

Curry 

3,687 

2,244 

340 

733 

370 

Douglas 

14,945 

6,237 

4,281 

3,626'^ 

801 

Jackson 

4,986 

2,128 

1,421 

1,045 

392 

Josephine 

3,002 

1,234 

1,398 

77 

293 

Total 

31,026 

12,235 

9,423 

6,727 

. 2,641 

Sawtiraber; 

r €6 1 — — — — — — — 

Coos 

28,049 

2,619 

12,979 

8,032 

4,419 

Curry 

20,956 

12,669 

1,862 

4,996 

1,429 

Douglas 

94,234 

40,191 

26,596 

23,575 

3,872 

Jackson 

27,114 

11,640 

7,915 

6 ,136 

1,423 

Josephine 

15,845 

7,198 

7,485 

397 

765 

Total 

186,198 

74,317 

56,837 

43,136 

11 ,908 

^International  Hi-inch  rule. 

Source:  Metcalf,  M.  E.,  and  Hazard,  J.  W. , Forest  ^atistics  for  S.  W.  Oregon, 

U.  S.  Forest  Service  Resource  Bulletin  PNW  - 8,  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  August,  1964,  p.  9 . 
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local  dairy  organization  has  purchased  milk  from  other  areas  of  the  state.  There 
is  a consequent  expeoision  in  the  dairy  industry  in  Josephine  County. 

Over  800  faring  and  farm  operators  in  Josephine  County  sold  products  worth  a 
total  of  $4,213,444  in  1964^*?,  Tables  9 and  10  present  some  pertinent  information 
about  farms.  However,  for  a detailed  analysis » see  the  reference  cited. 

Of  the  823  farms  in  Josephine  County,  684  are  full  ownership  and  are  operated 
on  a full-time  basis.  These  are  divided  into  dairy,  crop-lsmd  harvest,  and  pasture 
l^ds.  Potatoes  are  the  largest  crop,  but  a variety  of  others  are  grown.  A small 
amount  of  grain  and  substantial  amounts  of  hay  (alfalfa  and  clover)  and  vegetables 
are  harvested.  The  large  fruit  crop  includes  berries*  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and 
cherries.  This  diversification  of  farm  products  denotes  a healthy  condition  for 
the  county.  A potential  cause  for  concern  is  the  fact  the  average  age  of  farm 
owners  is  51.3  years.  Of  the  684  full-time  owners,  144  are  65  years  and  older.  Thi 
may  imply  that  farming  is  not  attracting  the  younger  people,  or  it  could  be  due  to 
the  capital  resources  necessary  to  engage  in  farming.  Vocational  training  programs 
within  the  public  schools  and  agriculture  programs  outside  the  school  carry 
potential  for  increasing  the  interest  of  young  people  in  farming  as  an  occupation. 

In  December  of  1964,  Josephine  County  witnessed  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
floods  ever  experienced  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley.  Estimated  damage  to  the  agri- 
cultural econony  was  in  excess  of  $3  million.  This  experience  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  water  to  the  economy  of  the  area.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  protect 

*Refer  to  Summary — -farms,  farm  acreage,  farm  operators:  1964  and  1959,  from 

the  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1964,  a preliminary  report,  page  2. 
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Table  10 

AGRICULTURAL  INCOME  FOR  1966  and  1964 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  (estimated) 


1966  Est,* 

1964  Est.**'^ 

Livestock 

Dairy  (4,000  cows) 

$2,032,000 

$1,694,000 

Beef  (including  cull  dairy 
cows  and  dairy  beef) 

1,189,000 

624,000 

Swine 

65,000 

100,000 

Sheep  and  Wool 

30,000 

26,000 

Rabbits 

40,000 

108,000 

Poultry 

493,000 

733,000 

Breeding  Sjiock  (beef,  sheep, 
swine,  h'orses  6 rabbits) 

236,000 

218,000 

TOTAL  LIVESTOCK 

$4,085,000 

$3,503,000 

Farm  Crops 

Field  Crops 

$ 733,000 

$ 825,000 

Fruit  6 Nuts 

102  ,000 

101,000 

Vegetables 

54,000 

67,000 

Horticulture , Specialty , 
6 Greenhouse 

335  ,000 

475,000 

Farm  Forestry 

300,000 

Misc.  400,000 

TOTAL  FARM  CROPS 

$1,524,000 

$1,867,000 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  INCOME 

$5,609,000 

$5,370,000 

**Source:  Josephine  County  Extension  Service^  Courthouse,  Grants  Pass 
»*»*'Source:  Grants  Pass  and  Josephine  County  Chambers  of  Commerce 
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against  the  ravages  of  flooding  streams  and  rivers,  but  also  to  conserve  the  water 
resources  for  more  effective  utilization  during  the  long  dry  summer  months* 

On  the  conservation  side  of  the  ledger,  many  of  these ^small  l^d  owners,  aided 
by  the  soil  conservation  service,  have  constructed  new  water  storage  reservoirs 
throughout  the  county  for  more  effective  utilization  of  water  resources, 

s 

The  Illinois  and  Maryland  divisions  of  the  Rogue  River  Project  have  estimated 
that  21,000  acres  could  be  irrigated  to  yield  additional  products  in  Josephine 


Countv* 


Recreation  and  Tourism 


The  proximity  of  Grants  Pass  to  the  recently  completed  freeway  between  Portland 
and  the  California  border  has  provided  it  with  new  economic  opportunity*  The 
county,  the  city  of  Grants  Pass,  the  National  Forest,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement have  worked  to  increase  the  recreational  facilities  in  Josephine  County* 

For  example,  in  a three-year  period,  the  use  of  county  recreational  facilities  has 
increased  from  30,000  users  to  200,000  users  per  year.  Recreation  and  tourism  is 


the  second  most  valuable  economic  activity  in  the  county.  The  entire  route  of  the 
Rogue  River  Trail  has  been  reconstructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
U,S,  Forest  Service,  Use  of  the  trail  has  been  restricted  to  foot  traffic.  The 
state  has  constructed  a major  overnight  campground  in  Jackson  County  but  about  15 
miles  from  Grants  Pass,  the  nearest  commercial  center.  Also,  the  U,S,  Forest 
Service  has  built  new  campgrounds  and  improved  those  now  in  use.  The  city  of  Grants 
Pass  has  made  extensive  improvements  in  Riverside  Park  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
Congress  has  been  considering  action  which  would  include  an  extensive  portion  of 


the  Rogue  River  in  a proposed  system  of  wild  rivers. 
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The  Redwood  Empire  Association  has  continued  active  promotion  of  the  area  as  a 
part  of  its  interest  in  northern  California  development.  Also,  the  Coorda  Recrea- 
tional Development  Association  has  been  influential  in  encouraging  high  standards 
for  public  parks  within  the  area. 

"Winnemucca-to-the-Sea"  highway  advocates,  capably  represented  by  local  inter- 
ests, have  conducted  extensive  promotion  efforts  toward  obtaining  a nationally 
designated  east-west  highway  route  through  Grants  Pass  and  direct  to  the  coastal 
region.  Favorable  recreation  characteristics  of  the  local  area  have  been  spread 
through  m^y  mediums  of  communication. 

Expanded  motel  facilities  have  contributed  toward  the  expansion  of  the  tourist- 

based  econony.  More  than  80  new  motel  units  have  been  made  available  during  1964 
and  1965. 

* 

IVo  new  enterprises  were  established  to  provide  seasonal  jetboat  excursions  for 
tourist  groups  between  Grants  Pass  and  the  Hells  Gate  Canyon  on  the  Rogue.  Although 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  professional  river  guide  services,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  local  sources  that  nutibers  of  visitors  using  professional  river  guide 
services  have  increased. 

Transportation  System 

The  region  has  been  particularly  affected  by  hifhway  construction 
during  the  past  four  years.  Such  construction  has  included  the  opening  of  the 
interstate  freeway  highway  and  the  completion  of  the  Randolph-Collier  Tunnel  on 
U.S.  199  at  the  summit.  Also  of  significance  were  improvements  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  proposed  Winnemucca-to-the-Sea  Highway.  At  the  county  level,  access 
roads  have  been  extended  into  the  more  remote  regions.  Particularly  noteiTOrthy 
are  inprovements  on  the  Hells  Gate  Section  of  the  Galice  forest  access  road. 
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Some  changes  in  highway  transportation  services  in  the  area  have  occurred. 
Consolidated  Frei^tways  has  recently  abandoned  local  terminal  service;  United 
Parcel  Service  has  commenced  a local  delivery  service;  and  an  extensive  fleet  of 
trucks  is  currently  engaged  in  a new  venture  of  transporting  wood  chips  to  reloading 
facilities  on  the  railroad,  A substantial  increase  has  occurred  in  the  transport 
of  veneer  by  truck  into  the  plywood  mills  of  Grants  Pass. 

The  physical  changes  in  the  highway  system  have  caused  certain  highway 
planning  developments,  A comprehensive  origin-destinatior.  study  of  the  vehicular 
traffic  movement  in  and  out  of  the  commercial  center  of  Grants  Pass  has  been  com- 
pleted, Further  analysis  of  this  origin- destination  information  is  now  in  progress* 
and  IS  expected  to  form  the  basis  for  development  of  comprehensive  plans  for  future 
construction  of  streets , bridges  and  highways  in  Josephine  County  and  the  city  of 
Grants  Pass, 
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Additional  Indicators  of  Economic  Health 

Additional  indicators  of  the  economic  health  of  an  area  are  found  in  the 
fiscal  transaction,  building  construction,  summaries  of  prooerty  assessments, 
and  reports  of  related  activities. 

Bank  Deposits,  Loans  and  Debits 

An  annual  comparison  of  bank  deposits,  loans  and  debits  indicates  the  county 
is  financially  stable.  While  not  one  of  the  wealthier  counties  in  Oregon,  the 


Table  11 

A COMPARISON  OF  BANK  DEPOSITS,  DEBITS,  AND  LOANS -DISCOUNTS  FOR 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  AND  OREGON,  1960-1966 
IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 


Josephine 

County 

Oregon 

Deposits 

Debits 

Loans** 

Deposits 

Debits 

Loans- 

Discounts 

Discounts 

1960 

28,345 

240,740 

11,850 

2,150,946 

25,343 

1,122,808 

1961 

30,987 

239,247 

N/A 

2,322,789 

25,085 

N/A 

1962 

34,137 

259,642 

12,514 

2,489,091 

26,625 

1,336,228 

1963 

37,817 

273,083 

16,043 

2,638,396 

29,415 

1,532,282 

1964 

40,400 

294,516 

18,959 

2,865,333 

31,410 

1,689,208 

1965 

45,795 

315,121 

23,004 

3,161,290 

35,018 

1,889,153 

1966 

47,989 

329,229 

25,154 

3,322,785 

37,117 

1,999,802 

Source:  (Primary  source:  I^ans,  Discounts,  Annual  Report  Superintendent  of  Banks 

«ate  of  Oregon  Banking  Department)  Deposits  and  Debits,  Oregon  Economic 
Statistics.  1966  and  1967,  ^ — ^ 
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generally  steady  increase  in  deposits  suggests  profits  are  being  realized  by  busi- 
ness firms  and  that  private  residents  are  able  to  reserve  some  of  their  income. 

The  1965  deposits  are  equivalent  to  approximately  $1,305  per  capita  for  the 
county;  deposits  for  the  State  of  Oregon  are  equal  to  approximately  $1,664  per 
capita.  The  consistent  increase  in  bank  loans  is  indicative  of  greater  use  of 
money  for  general  expansion.  Bank  debits  represent  the  dollar  value  of  checks 
drawn  against  the  deposit  accounts  of  individuals  and  business  firms  and  are 
considered  good  indicators  of  current  activity.  Bank  debits  for  Josephine  County 
have  generally  and  steadily  increased  since  1960  (see  Table  11), 

Property  Valuation 

The  total  valuation  of  property  in  Josephine  County  has  increased  each  year 
except  one  since  1946,  A brief  decline  in  valuation,  as  shown  in  Table  12 
occurred  in  1955,  During  the  eighteen  years  tabulated  there  has  been  a steady 
increase  in  the  overall  assessed  valuation  of  Josephine  County,  Table  13  provides 
an  analysis  of  the  relative  values  of  the  kinds  of  property  comprising  the  county’s 
total  valuation, 

A major  reason  for  the  increase  in  property  valuation  since  1959  is  the  up- 
grading of  existing  property  and  the  construction  of  nevj  buildings.  Valuations 
also  reflect  the  effects  of  Inflation  upon  property  values  as  revealed  through 
the  regular  reassessment  program. 

Building  Permits 

One  measure  of  economic  health  is  the  number  and  value  of  the  building  permits 
issued.  For  the  years  1960  through  1966  not  less  than  200  building  permits  were 
issued  annually  for  an  average  yearly  value  in  excess  of  $2,900,000, 
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The  building  permits  (recorded  in  Table  14)  are  primarily  for  new  construction 
rather  than  additions  or  alterations.  It  should  be  noted  that  permits  are  issued 
upon  stated  intent  to  build  and  thus  the  table  records  intentions  and  estimated 
value  of  construction  rather  than  actual  construction  or  value.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  most  of  the  construction  represented  did  occur.  The  table  reveals 
a generally  increasing  trend  in  the  number  of  permits  and  in  the  value  of  the  con- 
struction during  the  seven-year  period. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

The  volume  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  also  considered  an  acceptable 
barometer  of  the  econow.  The  prosperity  of  a community  or  county*  or  its  absence, 
is  rapidly  revealed  in  the  volume  of  purchases  made  in  a given  period.  Seeisonal 
patterns  of  buying  would  make  hazardous  the  measurement  of  the  econow  on  a month- 
to-month  basis.  However,  the  annual  summary  of  wholesale  and  retail  sales  is  a 
reliable  indicator  of  the  direction  in  which  the  economy  is  moving. 

T^le  15  compares  several  categories  pertaining  to  wholes  ale- re  tail  trade  for 
both  Josephine  and  Jackson  County  and  their  chief  cities.  Grants  Pass  and  Medford, 
for  1965.  Table  16  is  a compari|Son  between  Josephine  Count^^^  and  Jackson  County 
which  indicates  two  trends  worth  noting,  that  of  population  and  that  of  retail  sales. 

The  first  category,  population,  indicates  that  Josephine  County  had  a stable 
period  between  1955  and  1960,  and  from  1960-1965  experienced  a rapid  increase, 
while  Jackson  County  has  had  a more  conservative  but  continued  increase. 

Tlie  second  category,  retail  sales,  would  appear  to  reflect  individual  popu- 
lation tendencies  for  both  counties. 
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Table  15 

TRADE  INDICES  BETWEEN  CHIEF  CITIES 
FOR  JOSEPHINE  /^D  JACKSON  COUNTIES 
1965  ISTIMATEi 


Medford 


% of 


Thousa 

U.S.A. 


12.7 


28.9 
.0148  I 


34.3 

.0176 


Total  Retail 


Effective  Buyin n; 
Income  — 


Net  Dollars  ($000) 
% of  U.S.A, 

Per  Capita 
Per  Household 

Households  by 


32,002 
.0069 
$ 2,521 

$ 7,278 


75  ,070 
.0163 
2,598 
7, 


71,625 

.0155 

2,088 

6,338 


$0-2  ,499 
$2,500-3,999 
$4 ,000-6 ,999 
$7,000-9,999 
$10 ,000— over 


89.0 

.0456 


Sales  ($000) 

51,744 

91,809 

1 57,690 

143,855 

% of  U.S.A. 

.0184 

.0326 

1 .0205 

.0511 

Food  ($000) 
Eat  and  Drink 

13,116  • 

17,363 

{ 14,936 

33,650 

Places  ($000) 

2,455 

5,927 

I 3,240 

9 ,605 

General  Mdse.  ( $000) 

5,261 

11,774 

1 5 ,360 

22,219 

Apparel  ($000) 
Fum. , House 

849 

3,895 

j 922 

4,739 

Appliance  ($000) 

1 ,'838 

4,992 

I 2 ,074 

5,835 

Automotive  ( $000) 

13,348 

24,573 

! 13,854 

30 , 817 

Gas  Station  ($000) 
Luirber,  Bldg, 

2 ,992 

5,343 

1 4,542 

9,493 

Hdwre.  ($000) 

4,589 

7,972 

! 4,835 

11,838 

Drug  ($000) 
lies  Indexes 

1,450 

3,386 

j 1,506 

% 

4,741 

Sales  Activity 

238 

220 

1 116 

112 

Buying  Power  % 

,0103 

.0209 

1 .0174 

,0455 

Quality 

158 

141 

i ' 99 

100 

194,650 


2,187 

6,878 


22.3 

19,61 

27,3 

23'.  1 

21.6 

19. 7| 

23.1 

22,6 

25.5 

27. 0| 

25.1 

27.1 

12.3 

15.4| 

11. 0 

12.7 

18.3  ‘ 

18. 3 J 

f 

13,5 

14,5 

Sales  Management  (The  Magazine  of  Marketing),  published 
cations,  630  Third  Ave. , New  York  10017. 


10,  1966,  issue  of 
by  Bill  Brothers  Publi* 
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Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  average  growth  quoted  for 
1960  to  1965  in  percentages  cai  be  misleading;  also  that  these  percentages  are  rel- 
ative coi^^ansons  ^d  that  the  differences  between  the  two  counties  exist  in  the 
actual  facts  of  population  and  retail  sales. 


CHAPTER  III 

EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 

An  analysis  of  Josephine  County  wori<ers  by  industry,  occupations,  sex,  and  ase 
group  reveals  information  useful  to  school  personnel  who  are  considering  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

This  chapter  will  relate  to  a study  of  the  employment  opportunities  in, the 
county  in  terms  of:  (1)  existing  employment  distribution  by  occupation  within  each 

broad  industrial  group,  (2)  forecast  of  needs  by  broad  occupational  groups,  (3)  fu- 
ture demand  for  workers  in  certain  selected  occupations  and  (4)  hiring  requirements, 

* 

Methodology 

The  tabular  data  for  this  chapter  were  collected  by  the  Oregon  Department  of 
Employment  and  cover  all  major  non-agriculture  divisions  for  which  employment  was 
reported  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967,  Agriculture , self-employment,  unpaid  family 
workers , and  domestic  services  were  excluded,  as  well  as  any  business  or  occupation 
employing  fewer  than  ten  persons. 

The  data  were  developed  by  a sampling  procedure.  Total  employment  for  each 
major  industrial  division  was  es tab lished . and  a sanple  list  of  employers  was  drawn , 

\ 4 . 

accounting  for  app roxi mate ly  50  percent  ot  the  total  employment  in  each  division, 

i 

A confidential  report  form  was  sent  to  each  employer  in  the  sample  list 
asking  for  the  information  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chapter.  All  em- 
ployers were  notified  by  letter  that  they  had  been  selected  for  the  sampling,  A 
subsequent  telephone  call  was  used  for  establishing  a definite  date  for  an  inter- 
view , and  all  succeeding  contacts  we.fe  made  by  field  visits , The  returned  reports 
were  viewed  for  accuracy  and  completeness , and  occup ati ons  coded  by  use  of  the 
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mm 
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Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Inflationary  factors  were  applied  to  bring  the 
employment  represented  by  each  industry  sample  group  to  the  actual  employment 
figure  of  that  group. 

Emp loyment  Distribution 

Table  17  is  a tabulation  of  the  distribution  of  employment  in  Josephine  County 
by  sex,  age,  and  ocGupation.  Careful  study  of  this  table  will  give  a complete 
understanding  of  the  employment  structure  of  the  county  as  it  relates  to  the  indus- 
tries and  occupations  sampled. 

It  will  be  seen  that  approximately  32  percent  of  the  employees  tabulated  are 
women.  There  is  a fairly  consistent  turnover  of  female  employees  and  a steady 

demand  for  them.  Experience  shows  that  due  to  family  responsibilities  and  other  ' 

« 

demands,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  women  leave  the  work  force  after  two  years 
and  50  percent  within  five  years.  A small  percentage  of  these  women  return  at 
about  35  years  of  age.  NeaBPly  40  percent  of  the  employees  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  are  women.  There  is  also  a high  ratio  of  female  workers  in  the  finance, 
insurance  and  real  estate,  service,  and  government  classifications.  Fifty-seven 
percent  of  the  women" are  in  clerical  or  service  occupations. 

Workers  in  the  youngest'  age  group,  under  22  years,  comprise  6.6  percent  of  the 
total  work  force  sampled.  It  is  noted  that  156  of  the  493  workers  under  22  years 
of  age  are  either  semiskilled  or  unskilled  employees. 
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Tcdble  17 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  OCCUPATION 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Occupation 

April  67 
Total 

Employment  Female 

Under  22 

22-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65-over 

PROF.  AND  TECH. 

Elec.  Eng. 

3 

m 

mm 

3 

K >. 

„ 

Elect.  Drft. 

6 

— 

2 

2 

1 

Civil  Eng. 

42 

-- 

— 

14 

k 

17 

7 

2 

2 

Civil  Draft. 

5 

1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

•4 

1 

MM 

Mech.  Enf. 

6 

mm  mm 

— 

4 

MM 

2 

Mech.  Draft. 

3 

— 

— 

— — 

1 

2 

mm 

InJ.  Eng. 

4 

— 

— 

4 

M M 

M-m 

Sin?veyor 

16 

— 

— 

6 

3 

4 

2 

mm 

Rodman  ^ 

5 

— 

1 

4 

M » 

Mm 

Chainman  / 

5 

— 

-- 

5 

M. 

mm 

Landscape  Draft . 

19 

1 

— 

12 

6 

mm 

mm 

Forester 

33 

— 

13 

11 

5 

4 

M-M 

Nursing  Staff 

22 

15 

— 

5 

3 

9 

4 

mm 

Nurse  - Gen.  Dut; 

/ 69 

68 

-- 

12 

27 

19 

8 

2 

Dental  Asst.  LPN 

57 

57 

4 

19 

12 

15 

6 

Principal 

33 

1 

— 

4 

11 

10 

7 

Teachers , Sec. 

165 

71 

— 

52 

32 

33 

41 

6 

Teachers , Elem. 

304 

218 

— 

97 

64 

51 

78 

13 

Teachers , MR 

11 

8 

-- 

2 

5 

2 

1 

Teachers , 

• 

Handicapped 

5 

4 

— 

1 

2 

2 

MM 

MM 

Librarians 

11 

11 

2 

4 

4 

1 

Law  Clerk 

19 

-- 

19 

» mm 

.. 

Ministers 

43 

6 

— 

10 

8 

9.. 

9 

7 

Source:  Oregon  State  Department  of  Employment 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE 


17  (cont.) 

SEX,  AND  OCCUPATION,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


April  67 
Total 

Employment  Female 


Under  22  22—34  35~44  45—54  55-^64  65  — Over 


CLERICAL 


Bank  Teller 

54 

53 

3 

10 

19 

11 

10  ~ 

Payroll  Clerk 

13 

12 

— 

4 

6 

2 

Clerk  - Gen.  Off, 

189 

171 

16 

- 50 

62 

38 

20 

1 

Stock  Clerk 

24 

3 . 

5 

15 

1 

3 

SALES 


wsm 


mum 


44 


• Table  17  (cont.) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  OCCUPATION,  JOSEPMNE  COUNTY 


April  67 


Total 


Occupation  Employment 

Female 

Under  22 

22-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  - Over 

SERVICES 

> 

Bus  Boys  - 
Waitresses 

182 

153 

51 

37 

54 

26 

8 

4 

Bar  Tenders 

16 

— 

— 

2 

3 

10 

mm 

— 

Cooks 

187 

154 

33 

7 

35 

65 

40 

7 

Butchers 

23 

— 

4 

11 

6 

2 

— 

Cook  Helpers 

35 

30 

3 

2 

9 

15 

3 

. 2 

Kitchen  Helpers 

66 

60 

4 

13 

15 

27 

5 

— 

Fountainmen 

22 

22 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Maids  and  Housemen 

77 

77 

— 

10 

30 

22 

13 

Barbers 

12 

— 

— 

1 

5 

3 

2 

— 

Beauticians 

10 

10 

— 

7 

3 

— 

— 

« 

Attendants  - 
Hospital 

252 

244 

16 

40 

78 

78 

39 

Chauffeurs 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

FlaMmen-Watchmen 

36 

1 

--  ■ 

— 

1 

6 

17 

11 

Firemen 

16 

' — 

■ — 

9 

5 

1 

. 

... 

Policemen 

56 

1 

— 

20 

26 

6 

1 

2 

Sheriffs 

28 

3 

— 

5 

12 

1 

9 

Porters  fi  Cleaners 

153 

• 21 

27 

8 

11 

43 

52 

12 

Janitors 

43 

10 

2 

8 

7 

14 

11 

— 

SUBTOTAL  1224 

786 

158 

# 

173 

305 

333 

202 

* 

38 

SKILLED,  SEMI-SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED 

LABOR 

Grounds  Keepers 

39 

9 

1 

4 

17 

6 

Forester  Aids 

22 

— 

4 

9 

5 

3 

... 

Barkers- 

29 

15 

3 

5 

5 

12 

..  2 

... 

Glue  Mixers  Plj^ood  18 

— 

— 

2 

6 

10 

— 

— 

ERIC 
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Table  17  (cont.) 

' - 

\ 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  OCCUPATION,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


April  67 
Total 


Occupation  Employment 

Female 

Under  22 

22-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64  65  - Over 

SKILLED,  SEMI-SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABOR  (cont.) 
Veneer  Drier  and 

Presser  160  — 24  43 

47 

37 

9 

Edge  Gluer  Mach. 
Op.  - Stocking 

123 

3 

53 

36 

29 

2 

Laborer*  Hot  Press 

13 

— 

2 

10- 

1 

MM  mm 

Machinist 

12 

mm 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Motorized  Veh. 
Mech  i 

180 

2 

39 

73 

41 

24  1 

Maint . Mech. 

48 

— 

10 

12 

17 

9 

Linotype  Qper. 

12 

— 

— — 

8 

2 

2 

Printing  Press  Qper. 12 

3 

2 

2 " 

6 

2 

mm 

Sanding  Mach . Oper . 

. 20 

2 

9 

5 

2 

1 

Clipper  Man 

30 

— 

1 

8 

12 

5 

3 

Milling  and  Plan- 
ing Oper. 

20 

mm 

9 

4 

3 

3 

Sawing- Oper.  - 

115 

4 

2n 

36 

9 1 

Hood  Mach.  Occup. 

408 

2 

27 

139 

137 

74 

29  1 

Metal  Assembly 

17  ' 

6 

4 

9 

4 

MM 

MM  mm 

Assemb.  6 Repair 
of  Elect . 

179 

144 

25 

65 

62 

20 

7 

Plywood  Patcher 
6 Sander 

93 

6 

21 

32 

23 

11 

Assembly  Wood  Prod 

37 

31 

6 

MM 

MM  Mfpi 

Edge  Blazer 

23 

4 

7 

6 

5 

1 

Sheet  Metal  Worker 

7 

2 

M. 

5 

»M  MM 

Trans.  Equip. 
Assembly 

69 

15 

14 

20 

8 

19 

6 2 

Auto  Body  Repair 

22 

MM 

22 

' MM 

MM  WM 

Welder 

14 

— 

— 

6 

3 

1 

4 

46 
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Table  17  (cont.) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  OCCUPATION,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 

^ * ~ ' “ I 1 I—  I , II  I — I ^ I II  i I iPi  II  ■ 11^1  1 . I — 

April  67 


o 

ERIC 


Occupation  Employment 

Female 

Under  22 

22-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65  - Over 

SKILLED,  SEMI-SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED 

LABOR  (cont 

.) 

• 

Elect.  Lineman 
6 Helper 

42 

9 

10 

14 

7 

Communication  Lineman  24 

— 

-- 

7 

7 

6 

3 

Elect.  Appliance 
Repair 

35 

9 

21 

’5 

„ 

Plasterers  6 Related 
Occup . 

40 

•w 

7 

21 

12 

„ 

Ceri!ent  Mason 

18 

mm  mm 

— 

7 

7 

-- 

4 

-- 

Bulldozer  Oper. 

15 

— 

mm  « 

7 

1 

4 

2 

-- 

Paving  6 Grading, 
Rel.  Occup . 

165 

3 

31 

58 

49 

21 

2 

Carpenter  6 Build. 
Occup . 

152 

7 < 

23 

47 

49 

27 



Plumbers 

11 

— 

3 

4 

— 

3 

—— 

Misc.  Const.  Occup. 

72 

— 

11 

30 

12 

12 

7 

-- 

Foreman 

14 

— 

— 

3 

5 

6 

Maint . Men . Factory 

50 

mm 

6 

9 

6 

17 

10 

1 

Truck  Drivers 

217 

— 

36 

101 

73 

7 

Railroad  Occup . 

40 

— 

--  . 

— 

10 

20 

10 

Bus  Drivers 

60 

27 

8 

21 

14 

13 

3 

I - 

Serv.  Station  Attend , 

, 41 

— 

9 

22 

8 ' 

2 

«... 

Car  6 Truck  Washers 

18 

— 

2 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Packaging  Occup . 

64 

• 14 

32 

10 

6 

11 

4 

Hoisting  6 Conveying 
Occup . 

44 

„ 

13 

19 

9 

3 

Moving  6 Storage 

185 

2 

25 

72 

54 

20 

13 

— 

Materials  Handling 
Occup . 

202 

— 

4 

89 

53 

47 

7 

2 

Power  Sawman 

37 

-- 

— 

9 

26 

-- 

-- 

2 

Choker  man 

67 

— 

35 

21 

10 

1 

Compositor 

14 

— 

— 

2 

6 

4 

2 

-- 

SUBTOTAL  3, 

349 

228 

244 

986  1 

,068 

738 

309 

15 

GRAND  TOTAL  7, 

641 

2,646 

514  1, 

,870  2 

,312  1 

CO 

GO 

933 

147 

! 

*-• 

47 


‘ i 
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Table  18  tabulates  cui^'rent  employment  totals  as  well  as  current  and  anticipated 
fd)  vacancies  in  Josephine  County. 

Thou^  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  with  certainty  the  occupational  demands  in 
any  given  community,  it  would  appear  that  the  greatest  projected  need  in  the ‘pro- 
fessional and  technical  fielcte  mij^t  be  in  those  of  teaching,  nursing,  and  counseling, 
while  in  the  managerial  area  the  future  demand^  may  be  heaviest  for  store  managers 
and  bank  cashiers.  In  the  category  of  clerical  and  sales  (the  general  area  of 
highest  need) , grocery  checkers,  department  managers,  general  office  clerks,  and 
commodity  salesmen  will  be  most  needed;  and  in  the  classification  of  services ^ hos- 
pital and  health  attendants  top  the  list. 


Hiring  Requirements 

As  expected,  employers*  hiring  requirements  varied  from  jdb  to  job.  However, 
some  patterns  emerged  which  are  revealing  of  employment  opportiMiities  in  Josephine 
County.  Professional- technical  occupations  require  a high  level  of  mental  activity; 
consequently,  the  education  requirements  for  these  jobs  are  also  hiji^i.  Nearly  nine 
of  every  ten  jobs  require  a college  degree.  Most  employers  feel  that  four  years  of 
college  is  adequate  preparation  and  will  not  demand  fully  esperienced  applicants. 
Clerical  and  sales  jobs  do  not  require  as  much  education  but.  the  pattern  is  similar. 
Nearly  70  percent  of  these  jobs  require  a high  school  education,  and  applicants  need 
not  be  fully  esperienced.  Many  clerical  and  sales  occupations  offer  good  employment 


prospects  to  young  people  starting  their  work  careers. 

For  most  jobs  in  the  above  occupational  groups,  the  Manpower  Resources  Study 
shows  that  education important  than  work  experience. 


Substantial  mental  activity  also  characterizes  managerial  occupations  but  here 
the  hiring  requirements  are  somewhat  different.  More  than  two- thirds  of  all 
managerial  jobs  do  not  require  a college  education.  However,  high  experience 
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Table  18 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  TOTALS  AND  ANTICIPATED  JOB  VACANCIES 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Occupation 

Employed 
April,  1967 

2 yrs . 

4 yrs. 

Current 

Vacancies 

Trainees 
2 yrs. 

Needed 
4 yrs. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL 

Electrical  Engineers 

3 

6 

10 

MM 

Electrical  Draftsmen 

6 

6 

8 

-- 

1 

1 

Civil  Engineers 

42 

51 

58 

— 

1 

1 

Civil  Draftsmen 

5 

6 

8 

— 

• • 

-- 

Mechanical  Engineers 

6 

5 

5 

Mechanical  Draftsmen 

3 

4 

7 

• • 

Industrial  Engineers 

4 

6 

8 

Surveyor 

16 

45 

51 

1 

Rodmen 

5 

4 

4 

... 

Chainmen 

5 

9 

12 

Landscape  Draftsmen 

19 

23 

25 

9 

..  . 

r 

Forester 

33 

30 

35 

1 

Nursing — Staff 

22 

25 

29 

Nurse — General  Duty 

69 

81 

98 

3 

2 

5 

Dental  Asst.  8 L.P.N. 

57 

89 

101 

7 

Principals 

33 

32 

33 

mm 

Teachers— Secondary 

165 

176 

186 

Te  achers —Element  ary 

304 

313 

331 

5 

6 

Teachers— M.R. 

11 

11 

11 

Teachers — Handicapped 

5 

6 

6 

Librarians 

11 

20 

21 

Law  Clerks 

19 

21 

25 

b 

Ministers 

43 

46 

48 

4 

1 

2 

Musicians 

11 

11 

11 

1 

Camp  Counselors 

14 

11 

12 

10 

11 

Case  Workers 

27 

35 

45 

i 

SUBTOTAL 

938 

1,072 

1,188 

16 

26 

27 

49 


Table  18  (cont.) 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  TOTALS  AND  ANTICIPATED  JOB  VACANCIES,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Occupation 

MANAGERIAL 

Accountants 
Budget  Officers 
Buyers 


Employed 


Current  Trainees  Needed 


April,  1967  2 yrs.  4 yrs.  Vacancies  2 yrs.  4 yrs. 


' Manager^-Sales 

24 

25 

27 

» 

1 

— — ' 

• 

1 

i Manager— Public  Service 

11 

12 

12 

2 

n 

2 

Office  Managers 

69 

67 

75 

2 

4 

Underwriters  i 

13 

13 

16 

Escrow  Office  'i 

14 

15 

18 

6 

Branch  Managers 

52  , 

52 

59 

1 

1 

"^General  Forgmen 

21 

22 

24 

2 

* 

Manager — Traffic  \ 

17 

16 

18^ 

CLERICAL 


Secretaries 


9 


51 


Table  18  (cofit.) 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  TOTALS  AND  ANTICIPATED  JOB  VACANCIES,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


. Employed 

Occupation  April,  1967 

2 yrs. 

4 yrs. 

Current 

Vacaneids 

Trainees ' 
2 yrs. 

Needed 
4 yrs. 

SERVICES 

/ 

Bus  Boys  and  Waitresses 

182 

192 

221 

6 

mm  mm 

-- 

Bartenders 

16 

16 

19 

— 

— 

— 

Cooks 

187 

203 

229 

4 

7 

10 

Butchers 

23 

24 

25 

’l 

7 

13 

Cooks — Helpers 

35 

39 

45 

— 

— 

— 

Kitchen  Helpers 

66 

70 

7.8 

— 

— 

Fountain  Men 

22 

22 

23 

— 

— 

— 

Maids  and  Housemen  ' 

77 

B9 

109 

2 

— 

Bakers 

12 

15 

18 

2 

— 

— 

Beauticians 

! 10 

18 

25 

5 

— 

— 

Attendants — Hospital  and 
Health  Services 

252 

270 

319 

150 

83 

Chauffeurs 

10 

11 

14 

— 

— 

— 

Flagmen  and  Watchmen  1 

36 

41 

42 

— 

f 

— 

Firemen  1 

16 

26 

25 

— 

— 

Policemen — Detectives  f 

Public  Services  1 

56 

52 

59 

2 

7 

9 

Sheriffs  ! 

28 

58 

64 

2 

— 

— 

i 

Janitors— Window  Cleaning 
Choresmen  ’ 

196 

209 

230 

2 

2 

SUBTOTAL  1,224 

1,355 

1,545 

26 

171 

117 

SKILLED,  SEMI-SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABOR 

Grounds  Keepers 

39 

40 

46 

Forester  Aids 

22 

31 

35  , 

1 

— 

— 

Barkers 

29 

31 

3B 

— 

6 

11 

Glue  Mixers— Plywood 

18 

22 

26 

— 

— 

mmmm 

Veneer  Drier  & Processor 

160 

190 

225 

— 

— 

— 

; I 

j \ 

'[ 
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Table  18  (cont.) 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT  TOTALS  AND  ANTICIPATED  JOB  VACANCIES,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Occupation 

Employed 
April,  1967 

2 yrsJ 

4 yrs. 

Vacancies 

Trainees  Needq^d 
2 yrs.  4 yrs. 

SKILLED,  SEMI-SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABOR  (cont. 

) 

Paper  Machine  Operators 
£ Stocking  Mach.  Oper.  ^ 

123 

157 

187 

Hot  Press 

13 

16 

19 

— 

— 

— 

Machinists 

12 

31 

47 

1 

— 

— 

Motorized  Veh.  Mech.  £ Repair  180 

199 

230 

4 

— 

— 

Maintenance  Mechanics 

48 

59 

69 

— 

1 

3 

Linotype  Operator 

12 

10 

11 

— 

— 

— 

Printing  Press  Operators 

12 

1** 

17 

— 

— 

2 

sanding  Machine  Operators 

20 

24 

29 

— 

— 

— 

Clippebtnen 

30 

34 

40 

— 

— 

— 

Milling  £ Planing  Oper. 

20 

21 

24 

— 

1 

3 

Sawing  Occupations 

115 

133 

148 

— 

1 

3 

Wood  Mach.  Occupations 

408 

492 

' 558 

— 

5 

7 

Metal  Assembling 

17 

28 

28 

— 

14 

14 

Assembly  £ Repair  of 
Electric  Components 

179 

188 

226 

6 

7 

Plywood  Patchers  £ Sanders 

93 

110 

130 

mm 

— 

— 

Assembling  Wood  Products 

37 

46 

55 

mm  mm 

— 

— 

Edge  Blazer 

23 

28 

34 

— 

— 

« mm 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

7 

14 

11 

— 

2 

2 

Equipment  Assemblymen 

69 

84 

116 

— 

15 

35 

Auto  Body  Repairmen 

22 

26 

30 

— 

— 

— 

Welders 

14^ 

23 

37 

— 

■ — 

Elect.  Linemen  £ Helpers' 

42 

48 

54 

mm  mm 

4 

4 

Communication  Linemen 

24  - — 

26 

29 

1 

— 

Electricians 

16 

20 

28 

— 

— 

5 

Appliance  Repairmen 

19 

21 

22 

— 

— 

— 

Plasterers  £ Related  Occup. 

40 

31 

37 

— 

— 

— 

er|c 


I 
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Table  18  (cont.)  > 1 

\ 

CURRENT  EMPLOYMENT. JOTALS  AND  ANTICIPATED  JOB  VACANCIES,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 

Employed 

Trainees  Needed 

Occupation  ' 

April 

, 1967  2 yrs. 

4 yrs . ' 

Vacancies 

2 yrs. 

4 

yrs. 

r 

SKILLED,  SEMI-SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED 

LABOR  (cont.) 

Cement  Masons 

18 

17 

21 

-- 

— 

Bulldozer  Operators 

15 

22 

26 

5 

— 

— 

Paving,  Grading  & Rel.  Occup. 

165 

140 

151  . 

-- 

4 

5 

Carpenters  S Related  Occup. 

152 

175 

212 

24 

3 

4 

Plumbers 

11 

14 

16 

1 

6 

9 

Mlsc.  Const.  Occupations 

72 

81 

97 

-- 

— 

— 

Foremen 

14 

13 

15 

5 

5 

Maintenance  Men  - Factory 

50 

59 

66 

1 

2 

5 

h 

Truck  Drivers 

21,7 

256 

276 

2 

2 

2 

Railroad  Occupations 

40 

46 

52 

— 

— 

— 

Bus  Drivers 

60 

64 

70 

— 

— " 

— 

Service  Station  Attendants 

41 

53 

59 

4 

— 

— 

Car  6 Truck  Washers 

18 

18 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Packaging  Occupations 

64 

77 

85 

32 

31 

Hoisting  6 Conveying  Occup. 

44 

51 

57 

— 

— 

— 

Moving  and  Storing 

185 

225 

263 

1 

25 

43 

Materials  Handling  Occup. 

202 

265 

294 

9 

5 

5 

Power  Sawmen 

37 

82 

89 

8 ^ 

-- 

— 

Chockermen  and  Chasers 

67 

105 

117 

6 

5 

6 

Compositors 

14 

11 

11 

— 

— 

— 

SUBTOTAL 

3,349 

3,967 

4,578 

68 

144 

211 

GRAND  TOTAL 

7,641 

8,742  10,060 

155 

• 454 

574 

m 
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requirements  ^offset  this  fact.  Nearly  four  of  every  five^,  jobs  require  applicants 
to  be  fully  experienced.  These  findings  point  up  the  fact  that  managerial  compe- 
I tihce  requires  long  periods  of  work  experience. 

Despite  the  widespread  preference  by  eirployers  for  applicants  with  education, 
training,  or  experience,  there  arc  some  jobs  in  the  area  which  do  not  require 
extensive  preparation.  The  majority  of  the  service  and  unski ’lei  jobs  are  not  so 
complex  but  that  workers  can  learn  the  jd:  duties  quickly. 

Less  than  half  :he  jobs  ir  Josephine  C cunty  require  experienced  persons  to  fill 
them,  but  education  is  crucial  for  employment  in  jobs  where  experience  is  not 
required, 

Stimmary 

It  is  significeoit  that  employers  in  the  labor  market  of  Josephine  County  have 
expressed  a great  interest^in,  and  desire  for,  an  expanded  vocational  education 
program  for  hi^  school  and  post  hij^  school  work. 

The  primary  areas  in  which  the  schools  could  help  resolve  future  occupational 
shortages  are  in  the  technical,  clerical,  and  skilled  occupations.  While  hiring 
' requirements  are  not  particularly  hi^,  the  larger  firms  request  a higji  school 
education,  while  smaller  companies  place  a premium  on  experience. 

Women  comprise  nearly  35  percent  of  the  Sampled  workers  and  create  a constant 
void  by  leaving  the  work  force  in  large  numbers  each  two-  and  five-year  period. 
More  than  half  of  tlie  workers  are  between  22  and  44  years  of  age.  Workers  under 
22  years  make  up  7 percent  of  the  employees  and  largely  furnish  semdskilled  and 
unskilled  labor. 

# 

New  technology  and  expanding  knowledge  plus  the  rising  demands  for  professional 
and  personal  services  have  made  a marked  impact  on  the  l^or  market.  Throughout 


CHAPTER  IV 


FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Prior  to  making  decisions  on  whether  there  should  be  an  area  vocational  school 
in  Josephine  County  or  whether  there  should  be  more  classes  added  and  more  buildings 
built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  within  the  political  unit,  there  must  be 
an  assessment  of  the  ability  of  the  county  to  meet  the  fih|ncial  requirements  of 
additional  vocational  education.  In  other  words,  what  can  the  county  afford  to 
spend  on  education?  The  amount  of  money  generated  and  expended  for  public  school 
education  may  be  viewed  as  a numerical  way  of  saying  how  much  education  is  valued 
in  comparison  with  other  things.  In  reality,  then,  the  financing  of  education  is 
tb^e  infinitely  complex  process  by  which  a community  decides  upon  its  educational 
wants  and  the  resources  it  is  willing  to  use  to  satisfy  these  wants. 

In  many  ways,  it  is  a quite  personal  matter— a voter  in  Josephine  County  has 
to  decide,  when  he  votes,  what  percentage  of  his  own  money  he  is  willing  to  put 
into  the  education  of  the  community’s  youth  in  support  of  proposed  programs.  In 
many  other  ways,  it  is  a political  matter,  a social  matter,  and  an  expression  of 
social  theory,  which  assumes  that  ultimate  control  of  the  schools  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  citizens.  The  determinants  of  these  kinds  of  decisions  are 
varied  and  complex. 

The  strongest  determinants  of  educational  spending  do  not  relate  to  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  behind  each  pupil.  Perhaps  the  strongest  single  deter- 
minant is  the  way  in  which  the  community  perceives  the  benefits  of  education.  The 
excellence  of  educational  offerings,  while  influenced  by  fiscal  support,  is  not 
solely  determined  by  the  financial  factor.  Therefore,  it  must  be  conceded. 
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excellence  is  more  than  that  which  is  proportional  to  a quantity  of  money. 
However,  the  question  is  one  about  which  consider^le  disagreement  has  been 
evidenced.  Pursuit  of  this  issue  can  be  found  in  the  writing  of  Paul  Mort  of 


Teachers  College  at  Coluirbia  University  and  Richard  0,  Carlson  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 


A community  that  allocates  a high  level  of  its  resources  to  pi;iblic  school 
support  views  education  as  influencing  pupils  and  nonpupils  in  future,  as  well 
as  present,  generations.  Benefits  accrue  to  pupils  not  only  by  increasing  their 
lifetime  earning  capacities,  but  also  by  en^ling  them  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
full  range  of  human  experience.  Educational  spending  is  viewed  as  an  invest- 
ment in  human  capital  which,  like  physical  capital,  results  in  increased  produc- 
tion per  unit  of  input.  Thus,  spending  for  schools  is  viewed  as  increasing  national 
productivity.  Also,  public  school  education  contributes  to  a well-educated 
public  with  political  and  social  values  which  accrue,  not  only  to  those  going 
to  a par«ticular  school,  or  to  their  families,  or  to  those  in  the  comimmity 
where  a school  is  located,  but  to  almost  all  members  of  the  social  unit. 

Education  serves  a democratic  ideal  by  providing  the  equality  of  opportunity 
i^hich  is  the  major  characteristic  of  an  equalitarian  society.  The  underdeveloped 
nations,  which  lack  a skilled  human  resource,  are  illustrative  of  this  necessity. 
From  the  standpoint  of  equity,  relative  fiscal  ability  relates  to  character- 
istics of  the  personal  income  base  and  the  population  to  be  served,  A logical 
starting  point  in  analyzing  the  ability  and  need  in  Josephine  County  is  the 
examination  of  income  and  population  data  of  the  county. 
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The  Josephine  County  Inconre  Bage 

j Since  the  ultimate  tax  base  Is  dependent  i^on  private  Income , consideration 

of  local  ability  to  siiqpport  public  schools  must  consider  the  relative  capacity 
of  a community  In  terms  of  that  Income. 

State  personal  income  Is  usually  the  starting  point  In  analyzing  fiscal 

I 

I ability!  with  differences  In  the  dlstrlbutl^  and  per  \mit  levels  taken  Into 

! account.  ‘While  not  a perfect  measure  of  fiscal  cd>illty!  personal  Income  is 

generally  preferred  because  of  its  currency!  simplicity  and  objectivity. 

I 

' fi.  . -ryf*-  ■ 

In  Table  19!  the  distribution  of  state  Income  tax  returns  per  Income  level  is 

j - illustrated.  The  comp^lson  is  between  Josephine  County  and  the  state  total. ^ 

I 

A measure  of  relative  economic  activity  would  be  the  nuirber  of  returns  on  which  an 

i 

I 

Income  loss  was  reported.  Also  of  Interest  is  the  relative  distribution  of  lower 
income  groups!  ® “to  $4!000!  since  the  educational  need  for  this  income  range  is 
great  and  the  ability  to  pay  property  taxes  is  relatively  small. 

This  table  illustrates  that  the  percentage  of  returns  reporting  a loss  is 
relatively  hi^er  in  Jospehine  County  as  compared  with  the  state  total.  This  would 
indicate  that  out  of  9!839  returns  filed  from  Josephine  County!  only  163  or  1.65 
percent  reported  zero  ability  to  support  local  government!  including  schools.  While 
significantly  hi^er  than  the  state  total  percentage!  this  number  hardly  seems 
great  enou^  to  retard  education  spending.  ^ many  respects . people  from  this 
category  have  the  most  to  gain  from  public  e3q>enditures.  A function  of  public 
school  education  is  to  distribute  educational  benefits  to  all  levels  of  society 
irrespective  of  individual  ability  to  pay.  The  problem  inherent  in  the  Josephine 

^Source : ^alysis  of  Ore^on*s  Personal  Income  Tax  Returns  for  the  Tax  Year--1964. 

Oregon  State  Tax  Commission!  Salem!  Oregon!  Research  ^d  Planning  Section!  August! 
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Table  19 


1964  INCOME  LEVEL  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME 
TAX  RETURNS,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  AND  STATE  OF  OREGON 


t 

Income  Level 

Income  Level  Percentage  Distribution 

Josephine  County 

State  Total 

Loss 

1,65%  ^ 

.96% 

$ 0-$  2,000 

13., 50 

22.50 

$ 2 ,000-$  4,000 

14.90 

16.03 

$ 4,000-$  6,000 

20.88 

16.65 

$ 6,000-$  8,000 

22.33 

17.43 

$ 8,000-$10,000 

13.06 

11.65 

$10,000-$15,000 

9.69 

10.66 

$15 ,000-$20 ,000 

1.82 

2.98 

$20,000  and  up 

2.35 

2.02 

Coun'ty  income  distribution  schedule  is  to  persuade  those  people  with  median  and 
hl^  Income  levels  that  It  Is  their  responsibility  to  support  education  and  to 
shoulder  the  school  tax  burden  for  the  less, able  levels. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  Josephine  County  enjoys  a relatively  good  position 
with  Income  groiq)s  reporting  ability  to  support  education.  In  the  Income  ran^  of 
$4,000  to  $8,000,  the  Josephine  County  distribution  is  about  10  percent  hi^er  than 
the  corresponding  state  total  distribution. 

Of  interest,  and  certainly  relevant  to  the  question  of  fiscal  ability,  is  the 
level  of  income.  Is  Josephine  Coiaity  less  ^le  to  support  public  schools  as  com- 
pared to  the  rest  of  the  state? 
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Table  20 

AVERAGE  INCOME  REPORTED  PER  TAX  RETURN,  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  AND 
STATE  OF  OREGON.  TAX  YEARS:  1957  and  1964 


Average  Income  Reported  Per  Tax  Return 

Tax  Year 

State  of  Oregon 

Josephine  County 

Difference 

1957 

$4,634 

$4,259 

$375 

1964 

- 

$5,718 

$5,568 

$150 

Increased 

Ratio 

123% 

131% 

i 

Table  20  summarizes  personal  income  averages  per  tax  return  in  Josephine  ^ 
County  and  the  state  as  a whole  for  the  tax  years  1957  and  1964.^ 

These  data  indicate  that  in  1957  Josephine  County  income  per  tax  return  was 
$375  below  the  state  average.  By  1964  the  gap  had  narrowed  to  $150.  This  differ- 
ence does  not  appear  to  be  statistically  significant,  and  it  appears  that  Joseph- 
ine County  enjoys  average  ability  to  support  its  schools.  The  rate  of  income 
growth  during  the  seven-year  period  has  been  greater  in  Josephine  County  than  for 
the  state  as  a whole.  This  would  indicate  that  local  economic  power  to  engage  in 
educational  spending  is  gaining  strength. 

If  there  is  a question  about  the  relative  ability  of  the  Josephine  County 
area  to  support  education,  these  data  indicate  an  ability  level  at  least  commen- 
surate with  the  state  average. 

2 

Data  from  State  Tax  Commission.  Ibid. 


Population  Age  Distribution 

The  age  distribution  of  the  population  is  of  interest  in  assessing  both  po- 
tential tax  liabilities  and  negative  or  positive  attitudes  toward  educational 
spending,  A hi^  percentage  of  the  population  represented  in  the  0-24  and  the 
65+  age  groups  represents  a tax  liability,  for  these  groups  generate  greater  de- 
mands for  local  public  services,  including  education.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  a 
portion  of  the  65+  age  group  rely  on  fixed  incomes  that  do  not  respond  to  increases 

in  local  property  tax  rates.  It  is  understandable  that  requests  for  additional 

■* 

sums  of  tax  revenue  will  be  sharply  questioned  by  this  group,  especially  if  a tax 
outlay  equivalent  to  25  percent  or  moi^e  of  their  net  income  will  result,  A pqp- 
ular  ”rule  of  thuirb”  to  measure  the  burden  of  property  taxes  is  the  6 percent  rule. 
If  local  property  taxes  exceed  6 percent  of  a family’s  net  personal  income,  the 
taxes  are  burdensome  to  that  particular  family.  It  is  estimated  that  the  state 
average  ratio  of  homeowner  property  taxes  to  personal  income  ranges  from  about 
6 percent  to  1,5  percent. 

Table  21  conpares  the  population  age  group  in  Josephine  County  ‘with  the  state 
as  a whole.  The  population  data  for  1970  are  estimates,^ 

These  data  tend  to  support  the  contention  that  Josephine  County  has  a hi^er 
percentage  of  people  age  65+  than  the  state  as  a whole.  It  is  also  noted  that  the 
tax  liability  represented  by  the  group  0-24  years  is  relatively  lighter  in  Joseph- 
ine County, 

The  fact  that  people  are  living  longer  and  seeking  enjoyment  cf  living  in  their 
later  years  can  hardly  be  described  as  a problem.  It  simply  means  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  policy-making  in  the  area  of  public  services  must  be  aware  of  this 

3 . . 

Population  Bulletin » Oregon  State  Board  of  Census,  Portlaid  State  College,  Box  751, 
Portland,  Oregon,  p,  9, 


Table  21 

COMPARISON  OF  AGE  GROUP  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  AND  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 


li?60 

1965 

Estimated 

1970 

Age  Groups 
(years) 

Josephine 

County 

State 

Josephine 

County 

State 

Josephine 

County 

State 

0-14 

29.9% 

30.8% 

29.1% 

30.5% 

28.3% 

29.9% 

15-24 

11.8 

12.8 

14.3 

15.1 

15.1 

16.9 

25-44 

23.0 

24.8 

20.7 

22.5 

20.1 

21.5 

45-64 

23.0 

21.2 

22.4 

21.1 

22.1 

20.8 

65  + 

12.3 

10.4 

13.5 

10.7  . 

14.4 

10.9 

development  and  actively  seek  equitable  taxing  arrangements*  Also,  it  seems 

^parent  that  educators  and  school  board  members  must  seek  ways  to  acquaint  this 

group  with  the  aims  of  education,  and  achieve  a cooperative  definition  of  the  means 
to  attain  these  aims. 

The  Property  Tax  Problem 

The  regressive  nature  of  the  local  property  tax  hits  hard  at  low  income  and 
fixed  income  groups.  Three  measures  of  the  merits  of  a tax  are:  (1)  ability  of 
taxpayers  to  pay;  (2)  benefits  received  by  those  who  pay  the  tax;  and  (3)  ease  of 
administration  of  the  tax.  Since  public  education  is  a societal  benefit  which 
cannot  be  divided  into  segments  and  sold  to  users,  the  second  measure  of  benefits 
received  per  tax  outlay  does  not  necessarily  apply. 
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Table  22 

« 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  EXPENDED  ON  PROPERTY 

TAXES  IN  OMIGON,  1959 


Family  Personal  Income  Range 

Property  Tax  Payments  as  a Percent 
of  Income 

$ 0-$2 ,000 

5.9% 

$ 2,000-$3,999 

4.6 

$ 4,000-$5,999 

4.1 

$ 6,000-$7,999 

3.7 

$ 8,000->$9,999 

3.4 

$10,000-$14,999 

2.8 

$15,000  + 

2.1 

Table  22  lllustxiates  the  problem  of  the  property  tax  as  it  relates  to  income 
4 

levels. 

In  dealing  with  local  fiscal  problems  j educators  and  school  boards  should 
keep  in  mind  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  Ward  Macy,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Oregon,  ”...  there  is  only  one  ultimate  source  of  tax  revenue  and 
therefore  only  one  final  tax  base,  namely,  private  income.” 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  education  in  a society 
that  is  becoming  increasingly  urbanized.  Additional  state  aid  is  not  the  total 
answer  because  the  non-educational  demands  on  the  local  property  base  will  tend  to 
consume  the  relief  afforded  from  the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  $4  of 
additional  aid  to  generate  $1  of  increased  local  spending. 

Research  Memo,  Oregon  Education  Association,  Portland,  Oregon,  August,  1964. 
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Perhaps  the  problem  cannot  be  answered  within  a fiscal  framework  because  it  is 
not  a fiscal  problem.  A community  that  can  conceptualize  the  broadest  benefits 
from  educational  investments  will  enjoy  good  schools.  Financial  analyses  give  us 
insists  into  the  equity  of  support  programs  and  the  manner  in  which  educators, 
school  board  menbers,  and  community  have  quantified  their  social,  political,  and 
economic  values* 


CHAPTER  V 


ENROLLMENTS  AND  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 


An  understanding  of  the  growth  of  schools  in  an  area  is  important  whenever  the 
focus  becomes  vocational  schools,  programs  and  buildings.  The  projection  of  school 
enrollments  is  based  on  past  enrollment,  county  birth  rate  and  migration  trends. 

Based  on  the  high  enrollment  projections  for  all  Josephine  County,  the  estimate 
of  students  in  1971  approaches  10,000,  with  a total  high  school  population  of 
2,582  students.  The  three  important  questiais,  of  course,  are: 

1.  Is  there  sufficient  ability  to  build  and  maintain  a vocational  school? 

2.  Are  there  enough  students  to  make  it  practical  economically? 

3.  Can  the  type  of  program  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
requiring  vocational  training  be  developed? 

This  chapter  focuses  upon  the  future  growth  and  the  student  enrollments  that 
can  be  expected  in  a vocational  school  in  Josephine  County.  The  data  shown  in 
Table  23  are  basic  facts  showing  enrollments  over  the  preceding  six-yeair  period. 

Resident  Births 

The  average  number  of  resident  births  in  the  county  in  the  past  eight  years 
(since  1957)  is  574.  There  is  no  sharp  change  in  the  birth  rate  for  this  time 
period  as  there  was  between  1957  and  1958.  Resident  births  are  children  bom  to 
parents  who  were  officially  resident  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  birth,  regardless 
of  the  actual  birthplace.  (See  Table  24.) 
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Table  23 

PAST  ENROLLMENT,  1961-1966* 
" JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Grades 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1 

639 

723 

705 

687 

749 

763 

2 

636 

652^ 

696 

712 

708 

710 

3 

627 

646 

662 

722 

751 

686 

4 

624 

646 

673 

696 

767 

716 

5 

600 

640 

632 

700 

720 

767 

6 

611 

622 

646 

638 

711 

733 

Total 

1-6 

3737 

3929 

4014 

4155 

4406 

4375 

7 

622 

608 

649 

697 

692 

711 

8 

589 

655 

644 

665 

715 

677 

9 

628 

597 

679 

662 

697 

694 

Total 

7-9 

1639 

1860 

1972 

2024 

2104 

2082 

10 

521 

638 

601 

684 

676 

663 

11 

442 

494 

609 

587 

671 

665 

12 

434 

527 

479 

574 

592 

629  - 

Total 

10-12 

1397 

1659 

1689 

1845 

1939 

1957 

Total 

1-12 

6973 

7448 

7675 

8024 

8449 

8414 

Pupil 

Increase 

475 

227 

349 

425 

-35 

Percent  of 

Increase 

6.8% 

3.0% 

5.2% 

5.2% 

-.4% 

*Enrollment 

as  of  September  30 

for  each 

year,  from  school  district 

records 
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RESIDENT  BIRTHS  IN  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  OREGON* 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

692 

620 

664 

632 

560 

580 

585 

571 

596 

553 

585 

565 

*Data  from  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  Vital  Statistics  Section. 


Ratios  of  First-Grade  Enrollments 

The  ratio  of  first-grade  enrollment  to  county  births  increased  from  a low  of 
1.04  in  1961  to  a high  of  1.31  in  1966  for  an  average  of  1.18  (see  Table  25).  This 
increase  m^  be  due  to  one  or  a combination  of  the  following  factors: 

1.  Increased  in-migration  from  outside  the  county  or  state. 

2.  Greater  stability  in  Josephine  County  with  a reduction  of  out-migration. 

3.  Reduction  in  death  rates. 


Table  25 

RATIO  OF  FIRST-GRADE  ENROLLMENT  TO  COUNTY  BIRTHS 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  OREGON 


Year 

First-Grade 

Enrollment 

County  Births 
6 Years  Prior 

Year 

Ratio  of  Enrollment 
to  County  Births 

1961 

639 

620 

1955 

1.04 

1962 

723 

664 

1956 

1.09 

1963 

705 

632 

1957 

1.12 

1964 

687 

560 

1958 

1.23 

1965 

749 

580 

1959 

1.29 

1966 

763 

585 

1960 

1.31  ' 

Av:  1.18 
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"Grade  Enrollment  Compared  with  Biennial  School  Census 

Table  26  is  cpnstructed  as  a check  upon  the  reliability  of  the  ratios  reported 
in  Table  25. 


Table-  26 


RATIOS  BASED  UPON  FIRST-GRADE  ENROLLMENT  TO  NUMBER  OF  FOUR-  AND 
FIVE-YEAR  OLDS  ENUMERATED  ON  OREGON  BIENNIAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Census  Year 

Age 

Number 

Enumerated 

School 

Year 

First-Grade 

Enrollment 

Ratio 

1958 

5 

542 

1959 

641 

1.18 

4 

531 

1960 

662 

1.25 

1960 

5 

543 

1961 

639 

1.18 

4 

505 

1962 

723 

1.43 

1962 

5 

533 

1963 

705 

1.23 

4 

457 

1964 

687 

1.50 

1964 

5 

559 

1965 

749 

1.34 

4 

580 

1966 

763 

1.32 

The  average  ratio  of  enrollments  of  entering  first-grade  pupils  to  the  census 
of  five-year-olds  the  previous  year  is  1.23.  The  average  ratio  of  enrollments  of 
entering  first-grade  pupils  to  the  census  of  four-year- olds  two  years  prior  is 


1*27.  In  other  words,  the  census  enumeration  is  consistently  lower  than  the 
number  of  pupils  who  enroll  and,  in  the  case  of  four-year-old  children,  may  be  as 
much  as  50  percent  in  error.  This  contrasts  with  a lower  error  rate  obtained 
through  using  births  as  the  basis  for  comparison.  The  difficulty  is  probably  due 
to  the  problems  entailed  in  achieving  complete  coverage  through  census  enumeration. 
Regardless  of  the  degree  of  error  related  to  these  two  techniques  it  is  noteworthy 


th«t  both  methois  sim  consistentXy  low*  Stated  diffei«!itly»  more  pupils  appei^ 

axtdVaroll  each  yeai?  than  can  be  predicted  either  fPom  birth  or  eensiis  data*  This 

indicates  a steady  in*migz^ation  at  this  age  level* 

The  ratios  in  Tables  25  and  26  were  eompnted  by  the  following  methods 

First-Grade  Enrolboent  in  1963  « 705  _ .. 

1962  Censns  of  five-3rear-olds  533 

First-Grade  iin^oljboent  in  1964  . 637  ^ 

191¥~~ ©ilsiis"  'of  ~i^bi#-year-'dlis  " 457  “ 

First-Gride  jiipollment  in  1965  - 749  - j^^29 
Resident  Live In  195 9 ' 510 

Migraticn  Factors 

Table  27  indicates  the  effect  of  in-  and  out**migration  from  one  year  to  the 
next*  The  figures  in  Table  27  are  computed  by  subtracting  the  enrollment  of  a 
Particular  grade  from  the  enrollment  of  the  next  higher  grade  for  the  following 
year*  For  example » first-grade  enrollment  in  1961  was  639*  whereas  second-grade 
enrollment  the  following  year  was  652*  a net  gain  of  13  students  between  grades 
one  and  two  from  1961  to  1962*  This  gain  must  be  the  result  of  in-migration* 

The  elementary  grades  show  a net  in-migration  in  1962*  1963*  1964,  and  1965* 
The  year  1964-65  has  a high  net  in-migration  of  140  pupils  but  there  is  a loss  of 
83  pupils  in  1966*  The  junior  high  school  grades  show  an  increase  in  in-migration 

from  1962  to  1965  inclusive,  with  a high  of  104  pupils  in  1964-65*  However,  in 

% 

the  following  year*  1965-66,  there  was  a loss  of  36  pupils*  The  senior  high  school 
shows  a slight  increase  of  students  in  1961-62,  but  decreases  of  40  students^  in 
1962-63  and  44  students  in  1963-64  with  an  increase  of  6 students  in  1964-65 
followed  by  a substantial  loss  of  87  students  in  1965-66* 
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Table  27 


NET  0/ 

IIN  01  Um  BY  Ml 
1961-1966 , JOS 

LGIATION,  Gi/lOll 
COUNTY 

; 1-12, 

** 

Gifiades 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 

1-2 

+13 

-27 

+ 7 

+21 

-39 

2-3 

+10 

+10 

+26 

+39 

-22 

3-4 

+19 

+27 

+34 

+45 

-35 

4-5 

+16 

-14 

+27 

+24 

0 

5-6 

+22 

+ 6 

+ 6 

+11 

+13 

Total 

1-6 

+80 

+ 2 

+100 

ft 

+140 

-83 

6-7 

- 3 

+27 

+51 

+54 

0 

7-8 

+33 

+36 

+16 

+18 

-15 

8-9 

+ 8 

+ 24 

+18 

+ 32 

-21 

Total 

7-9 

+38 

+87 

+85 

+104 

-36 

9-10 

+10 

+ 4 

+ 5 - 

+14 

-34 

10-11 

-27 

-29 

-14 

-13 

-11 

11-12 

+85 

-15 

-36 

+ 5 

-42 

Total 

10-12 

+68 

-40 

-44 

+ 6 

-87 

4^49 


Total 

1-12 


+186 


+141 


+250 
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These  figures  may  be  due  to  both  dropouts  and  migration.  However*  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  was  a definite  market  drop  in  lumber  products  in  the  years 

1965-66  which  has  a strong  relaticnship  to  the  economy  of  the  county.  The 

* 

lumbering  industry  may  thus  also  affect  the  stability  of  the  p<^ulation  of 
Josephine  County.  • 


Pyogi^ssi^  Ratios 


Table  28  indicates  the  progression  ratios  for  grades  1-12.  A progression 
ratio  can  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  in  a higher  grade  in  a given 
year  to  the  number  in  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  preceding  year.  A progression 


Table  28 

PRCX3RESSI0N  RATIOS  FOR  JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  1961-66 


1961-62  1962-63 


-64  1964-65  1965-66 


Ratios  Ratios 


1-2 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

5- 6 

6- 7 

7- 8 

8- 9 

9- 10 
10-11 
11-12 


1.02 

1.02 

1.03 

1.03 

1.04 
.995 

1.05 
1.01 
1.02 

.95 

1.19 


.96 
1.02 
1.04 
• 98 
1.01 
1.04 
1.06 
1.04 
1.01 


.97 


1.01 

1.04 

1.05 
1.04 
1.01 
1.08 
1.02 
1.03 
1.01 

.98 

.94 


1.03 

1.05 

1.06 
1.03 
1.02 
1.08 
1.03 
1.05 
1.02 

.98 

1.01 


.95 
.97 
.95 
1.00 
1.02 
1.00 
.98 
.97 
.95 
• 98 
.94 


1.02 

1.04 

1.05 
1.03 
1.03 
1.07 

1.05 
1.03 
1.02 

.98 

1.06 


.99 

1.02 

1.03 
1.02 
1.02 

1.04 
1.03 
1.02 
1.00 

.97 

1.01 


Low 
Prof 
Ratios 

.96 

1.00 

1.01 

1.00 

1.01 

1.01 

1,01 


1. 


.95 
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ratio  of  1,00  indicates  that  the  enrollment  in  a given  grade  is  equal  to  enroll- 
ment in  the  corresponding  lower  grade  in  the  previous  year,  A progression  ratio 
greater  than  1,00  indicates  an  increase  in  enrollment  and  a ratio  less  than  1,00 
represents  a loss. 

The  basic  equation  used  in  computing  the  progression  ratio  is  as  follows: 

Progression  ratio  = Enrollment  in  grade  X in  a given  year 

Enrollment  in  grade  (X-1)  the  previous  year 

The  high  progression  ratio  is  computed  averaging  the  three  highest  ratios 
the  mean  ratio  is  computed  by  averaging  all  five  ratios;  and  the  low  progression 
ratio  is  m average  of  the  three  lowest  ratios.  Statistically,  ratios  cannot  be 
averaged.  However,  if  the  denominators  of  the  numbers  involved  are  similar  in 
magnitude,  the  results  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Enrollment  Projections 

High  enrollment  projections  for  grades  1 through  12  forecast  a steady  increase 
for  the  next  five  years.  In  five  years  under  this  projection,  the  senior  high 
school  age-group  will  show  a 625-pupil  gain  over  the  actual  1966  enrollment;  the 
junior  high  school  group  will  show  a 528-pupil  gain;  and  the  elementary  grades 
indicate  a 138-pupil  gain  (see  Table  29  ),  Enrollment  figures  for  1966  were 
shown  in  Table  23  , page  66  , 

The  median  projection  shown  in  Table  30  indicates  an  overall  gain  of  20 
pupils  for  five  years.  At  the  senior  high  school  level  there  would  be  a gain  of 
189  pupils  over  the  actual  1966  enrollment;  at  the  junior  high  level,  a gain  of 
92  pupils;  and  the  elementary  grades  would  sustain  a loss  of  261  pupils. 

The  low  enrollment  projection  at  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  school 
levels  shows  a steady  decline  (see  Table  31). 


Table  29 
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HIGH  ENROLLMENl  PRO.JECTIONS , 1967-71 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTS 


Grades 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1 

671 

701 

650 

688 

664  • 

2 

780 

686 

717 

665 

703 

3 

736 

808 

711 

742 

688 

4 

723 

775 

851 

749 

782 

5 

740 

747 

801 

880 

774 

6 

785 

757 

764 

820 

901 

Total 

1-6 

4434 

4474 

4494 

4543 

*4513 

7 

784 

839 

810 

817 

876 

8 

744 

820 

878 

847 

855 

9 

702 

772 

850 

911 

879 

Total 

7-9 

2230 

2430 

2538 

2575 

2610 

10 

704 

713 

783 

863 

924 

11 

650 

691 

699 

768 

846 

12 

703 

687 

730 

739 

811 

To^al 

10-12 

2057 

2090 

2212 

2369 

2582 

Total 

1-12 

8721 

8994 

9244 

9487 

9705 

lb 
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Table  31 


LOW  ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS, 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 

1967-71 

Grades 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1 

671 

701 

650 

688 

664 

2 

730 

642 

671 

622 

658 

3 

674 

693 

610 

637 

591 

4 

669 

657 

676 

594 

621 

5 

677 

632 

621 

639 

562 

6 

740 

653 

610 

599 

616 

Total 

1-6 

4160 

3978 

3837 

3779 

3712 

7 

726 

733 

647 

604 

593 

8 

602 

697 

703 

620 

579 

9 

659 

664 

678 

685 

604 

Total 

7-9 

2067 

••  M 

2094 

2028 

1909 

1772 

" ""  ***** 

— 

10 

659 

625 

630 

644 

650 

11 

605 

601 

571 

575 

588 

12 

602 

548 

545 

517 

521 

Total 

10-12 

1866 

1775 

1746 

1736 

1758 

Total 

1-12 

8093 

7847 

7611 

7424 

7247 

76 
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Previously,  it  hes been  noted  that  the  county  birth  rate  is  leveling  off 
but  that  the  ratio  of  first-grade  enrollment  to  county  births  six  years  pribr  is 
increasing.  The  increase  is  probably  due  to  migratory  factors,  and  yearly  pro- 
jections should,  therefore,  be  made  to  provide  current  data  for  future  decisions 
concerning  enrollment  trends. 

Projection  Based  on  ”Line  of  Best  Fit” 

The  ”line  of  best  fit”  is  a line  derived  from  a mathematical  formula  that 
most  nearly  conforms  to  the  pattern  of  enrollment  data.  The  equation  used  in 
computing  the  ”line  of  best  fit”  is: 

E = bY  + a 

Where  ZYE  - (eY)  (EE) 
b = N 

Ey2  . 

and  a * E - b7 

The  variables  and  operations  involved  in  determining  this  line  are  illustra- 
ted at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  principle  involved  in  this  technique  is  to 
rely  upon  past  enrollment  data  and  predict  future  enrollments  by  extending  the 
line.  Table  32  shows  the  predicted  enrollment  for  the  different  grade  levels 
based  upon  the  ”line  of  best  fit.” 

In  Figure  IV,  the  ”line  of  best  fit”  is  sUghtly  above  the  high  projection. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  drop  in  enrollment  in  1966.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  recompute  this  line  upon  the  basis  of  the  enrollment  in  September  of  1967  to 
see  whether  there  is  a recovery  as  is  predicted  by  the  ”line  of  best  fit.” 

Table  32  indicates  that  the  enrollment  predicted  by  the  extended  line  is  8,878; 
9,168;  9,456;  9,745;  and  10,034  for  the  years  1967-71  inclusive. 


Figure  IV 
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JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  GRADES  1-12 
PAST  AND  PREDICTED  ENROLLMENTS 
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In  the  elementary  grades,  the  enrollment  projected  by  the  line  indicates  a 
higher  enrollment  than  the  enrollment  projected  by  the  high  survival  ratio  (see 
Figure  V ),  This  again  is  because  of  the  drop  in  enrollment  in  1966.  If  school 
building  activity  is  contemplated,  those  involved  would  be  wise  to  choose  a line 
somewhere  between  the  "line  of  best  fit"  cuid  the  high  projection  ratio. 

Figure  VI  shows  the  past  and  predicted  enrollment  for  the  junior  high 
school  level.  The  "line  of  best  fit"  coincides  with  the  mean  prediction  through 
1969  and  then  stays  above  the  mean  prediction  for  1970  and  1971, 

The  senior  high  school  enrollments  projected  by  the  line  indicate  a close 
correlation  between  the  high  prediction  and  the  line  through  1971,  In  1971  the 
enrollment  projected  by  the  line  almost  coincides  with  the  high  enrollment 
projection  (see  Figure  VII), 


Table  32 

ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS  BASED  ON  THE  "LINE  OF  BEST  FIT" 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY 


Grades 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1-12 

8,878 

9,168 

9,456 

9,745 

10,034 

Elementary 

4,568 

4,690 

4,812 

4,934 

5,057 

Junior  High 

2,181 

2,239 

2,296 

2,354 

2,411 

Senior  High 

2,129 

2,239 

2,348 

2,457 

2,566 
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Figure  V 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  GRADES  1-6 
PAST  AND  PREDICTED  ENROLLMENTS 
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Figure  VI 

JOSEPHINE  COUNTY,  GRADES  7-9 
FAST  AND  PREDICTED  ENROLLMENTS 
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JQSEfmNE  COUNTY,  mMm  10-12 
Vim  ANi  PREilCTiO  ENEOLUIENTS 
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In  answering  the  three  questions » as  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chanter,  the  study  committee  feels  that  in  light  of  the  economic  picture  as 
described  previously,  the  community  will  find  difficulty  financing  the  type 
of  vocational-technical  program  that  would  be  necessazy  to  meet  the  broad 
spectrum  of  training  appropriate  for  the  students  of  Josephine  County.  Antic- 
ipated building  needs  of  the  county  schools,  the  fluctuating  economy  in  lumbering, 
and  the  lack  of  additionai  support  by  the  state  legislature  make  it  question^le 

whether  Josephine  County  slone  can  support  the  type  of  progrcHn  needed  at  this 
time. 

The  number  of  students  in  Josephine  County  also  does  not  suggest  a rigorous 
vocational- technical  program.  However,  a cooperative  effort  between  Josephine 
County  and  Jackson  County  should  furnish  the  nun^er  of  students  needed  to  warrant 
a sound  vocational- technical  program--a  program  with  enough  types  of  vocational 
experiences  to  meet  needs  of  most  students.  It  is  the  study  committee’s  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a potential  of  a thousand  full-time  students  to  meet 
enfbllment  requirements  for  a vocational-technical  school.  The  combined  student 
population  of  Josephine  County  and  Jackson  County  should  provide  not  only  the 
number  of  students  but  also  the  economic  support  that  is  needed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a viable  vocational-technical  school. 
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1.  In-migration  appears  to  be  a dominant  factor  in  Josephine  County. 

The  county  birth  rate  has  leveled  off,  but  first-grade  enrollment 
continues  to  increase. 

2.  There  was  an  overall  increase  of  1,441  pupils  in  all  sjchools  in  the 
county  from  1961-1966*  There  was  a net  in-migration  of  420  pupils 
during  this  period;  the  remainder  can  be  attribu’f'ed  to  natural  increase 
Out-migration  may  be  closely  related  to  fluctuations  in  the  lumber 

* products  market. 

3.  The  "line  of  best  fit”  indicates  that  the  high  enrollment  projection 
would  be  the  most  probable  enrollment  prediction,  since  it  conforms 
most  closely  to  the  more  recent  enrollment  patterns. 

4.  The  prediqted  enrollments  for  1971  are: 

Elementary  schools:  ^ 4,513  to  5,057* 

Junior  high  schools:  2,411*  to  2,610 
Senior  high  schools:  2,566*  to  2,582 
“Enrollment  need  to  be  periodically  updated  to  reflect  the 

current  state  of  the  population  growth  in  Josephine  Countv. 

*Based  on  "line  of  best  fit.” 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CURRENT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Sources  and  Categories  of  Data 

Population.  During  the  1966-1967  school  year  there  were  two  high  schools 
serving  a total  of  2005  students  in  the  combined  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
classes.  Of  these,  1743  were  enrolled  at  Grants  Pass  High  School,  and  262  were 
enrolled  at  the  Illinois  Valley  High  School  operated  by  the  Josephine  County 
School  District. 

Course  Offerings.  Data  relative  to  vocational  or  occupational  program 
offerings  presently  functioning  were  collected  and  analyzed. 

Questionnaires.  Questionnaires  were  distributed,  responded  to,  collected, 
and  evaluated.  Among  those  queried  were  principals,  counselors,  librarieuis, 
teachers  of  vocational  education  courses,  other  teachers,  all  students  in 
grades  7 through  12,  and  some  recent  graduates  of  both  the  high  schools. 

Philosophy  of  Education.  Accepting  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  as  a 
statement  of  educational  values  and  goals  embraced  by  the  community  and  school 
personnel,  the  printed  philosophy  of  each  high  school  or  district  was  reviewed 
to  determine  the  school *s  position  on  vocational  education.  Generally,  references 
to  vocational  education  were  brief  but  good,  and  indicated  that  there  was  a 
definite  concern  among  community,  administration,  and  teaching  personnel  for 

the  area  of  vocational  education.  However,  there  was  limited  indication  of 

curriculum  integration— that  is,  references  to  such  things  as  vocational 
mathematics,  vocational  English,  etc. 
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Identification  oi  Vocational  Education  Courses 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  identification  of  high  school  courses  to 
be  considered  as  vocational  was  an  essential  but  complex  task.  At  the  Grants 
Pass  High  School  all  commercial  courses  are  regarded  as  outside  the  vocational 
area.  The  work  in  Advanced  Typing,  Bookkeeping,  Transcription,  and  Shorthand  is 
not  classified  as  vocational  study.  However,  Homemaking  I,  II,  III,  and  IV  are 
included  in  the  Grants  Pass  School  District  vocational  course  of  study  as  are 
Vocational  Agriculture,  General  Shop,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Wood  Shop,  Auto  Mechan- 
ics, and  Driver  Training.  In  the  Illinois  Valley  High  School,  Vocational  Agri- 
culture I,  II,  III,  and  IV  are  classified  as  vocational,  but  Typing,  Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping,  General  Shop  and  Shop  I or  Advanced  Shop  are  not  referred  to  as  part 
of  the  vocational  education  program.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  veiy  few 
schools  visited  throughout  the  state  are  consistent  in  their  identification  of 
vocational  education.  With  this  in  view,  one  can  easily  see  the  difficulties 
presented.  However,  in  order  to  treat  the  data  consistently,  all  courses  of 
similar  implication  will  be  considered  in  the  vocational  education  category. 

It  was  noted  that  none  of  the  schools  had  comprehensive  descriptions  * 
of  the  vocational  courses,  nor  of  those  which  they  considered  to  be  of 
relevance  to  vocational  education.  Many  of  the  teachers  contacted  (mostly 
other  than  vocational  teachers)  had  little  conception  of  the  difference 
between  vocational  education  and  industrial  arts,  or  knew  whether  or  not 
--^oat4-on^a-edueat4t3n-^as--H-7un-i-o^^i^h-pfogf^-^l^l^^ 

Understanding  of  what  constitutes  vocational  education  is  an  important  point 
of  departure  in  planning  for  the  program.  Administrators  and  school  personnel 
must  undertake  to  clarify  this  area  of  the  curriculum  for  staff,  parents,  and 
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Table  34 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COURSES  IDENTIFIED  BY  DISTRICTS 


Grants  Pass  High  School 

Illinois  Valley  High  School 

Bookkeeping 

Vocational  Agriculture 

Shorthand 

Typing 

Agriculture 

Shorthand 

Home  Economics 

Bookkeeping 

Typing 

Office  Practice 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Wood  Shop  I 6 II 

Transcription 

Wood  Shop  III  e IV 

Business  Law 

General  Shop 

Office  Practice 

Home  Economics 

General  Business 

Briefhand 

General  Shq> 

Wood  Shop 

Auto  Shop 

students.  However,  those  courses  classified  by  school  personnel  as  vocational ^ 
education  will  be  considered  as  such  in  this  report.  They  are  listed  in  Table  34. 

Enrollment  Trends  in  Vocational  Education  Courses 

Enrollment  trends  are  an  indication  of  the  relative  importance  the  students, 
teachers,  and  the  administration  place  upon  certain  elective  subjects.  Students 
generally  view  vocational  courses  as  a practical  path  to  employment.  Teachers  of 
elective  classes  in  the  vocational  area  maintain  enrollment  through  their  teaching 
proficiency,  personality,  and  enthusiasm  for  courses  they  teach.  Certain  courses 

appear-^o-^arry--speeifie-^ppeal— for— eer^in- individuals, -wi-t-h--e^Gh-student 

electing  the  course  according  to  his  own  desires.  Administrators  contribute  to 
enrollment  through  insistence  on  proper  counseling  and  emphasis  upon  program 
scheduling  that  is  fair  to  all  areas  of  curriculum,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to 
encourage  a general  attitude  viewing  vocational  education  as  of  great  importance. 
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An  additional  task  of  the  educator  is  to  determine  priorities  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  new  courses  are  ests^blished,  as  well  as  to  continually  evaluate  existing 
courses  to  keep  the  curriculum  vital  and  current. 

Vocational  enrollment  trends  for  Josephine  County  developed  from  actual  en- 
rollments since  1964  and  projected  through  the  1967-68  school  year  can  be  derived 
from  Figure  vni.  These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a definite  increase  in  the 
^ number  of  students  attending  the  vocational  classes  in  Josephine  Counly  for  tiie 
period  1964  through  1967,  However,  for  the  1967-68  school  year,  there  seems  to  be 
a decline  in  the  number  of  youn^ters  that  intend  to  take  vocational  classes  at 
both  Grants  Pass  Hi^  School  and  Illinois  Valley  High  School. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  a clear  picture  in  the  case  of  the  Grants  Pass  Hi^ 
School  because  of  relocation  plans  occasioned  by  expansion  into  the  adjacent  junior 
hi^,  which  is  to  be  accompanied  by  certain  curriculum  changes.  The  hi^  school 
will  use  not  only  the  present  high  school  building,  but  also  ’tiie  building  vacated 
by  the  present  junior  high  students.  This  change  will  allow  more  flexibility  for 
classroom  work  and  more  space  for  the  intended  curriculum  revision  in  the  voca- 


tional area. 

The  Illinois  Valley  Hi^  School  has  a continuing  problem  due  to  its  limited 
size.  This  condition  creates  great  difficulty  in  any  attempt  to  provide  an  im- 
proved vocational  education  program.  In  the  judgment  of  the  stucfy  team,  this 
school  is  offering  an  unusually  good  vocational  program  in  view  of  its  space 
limitation. 

Even  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  certain  trends  can  be  noted.  Under 
Business  in  the  Office  category,  we  see  a definite  increase  for  the  school  years 
1964-65  throu^  1966-67.  However,  the  indicated  figures  for  1967-68  show  a decline 
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Figure  VIII 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS  IN 
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to  just  a little  more  than  the  number  enrolled  in  1964-65.  The  information 
imder  Vocational  Agriculture  indicates  three  school  years  of  consistent  enrollment 
with  a slight  drop  in  1967-68.  The  nund>er  of  students  taking  part  in  Home  Econom- 
ics classes  appears  to  be  more  constant.  In  the  Trades  and  Industries  category, 
a substantial  increase  is  perceived  for  the  past  three  years  which  again  drops 
down  in  the  1967-68  school  year  prediction,  but  remains  close  to  50  more  students 
than  there  were  in  1964-65. 

As  has  been  stated,  changes  taking  place  in  the  total  educational  program 
at  the  Grants  Pass  High  School  mi^t  account  for  the  decreased  enrollment 
predicted  in  certain  of  the  vocational  courses.  Other  courses  are  being  added  to 
the  curriculum,  and  it  is  possible  that  students  are  not  taking  as  many  vocational 
classes  as  they  had  in  the  past  because  of  a greater  variety  of  offerings  being 
made  available  to  them  in  1967-68.  The  number  of  vocational  courses  that  have 
been  added  to,  modified,  or  dropped  from  the  curriculum  in  the  past  five  years 
will  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the  recent  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Josephine 
County  programs  of  vocational  education. 

The  curriculum  additions  in  the  business  and  office  areas  at  Grants  Pass  High 
School  have  expanded  the  range  of  courses  for  pupil  selection.  The  following 
inclusions  are  examples  which  support  this  finding:  addition  of  a year  in  Typing 

and  Business  Machines;  addition  of  Office  Practice  classes;  in  the  vocational  agri- 
culture area,  addition  of  a farm  where  the  students  can  go  out  and  work  at  typical 
fayni  chores,  raise  cattle,  and  in  general  have  a very  real  practical  experience. 


Land  acquisitions  and  locations  in  this  instance  have  been  a significant  aspect 
which  has  affected  curriculum  development*  One  school  district  in  this  state  has 
recently  acquired  about  1500  acres  from  a forest  reserve  and  intends  to  include 
forestry  and  forestry-related  skills  in  its  program. 

Response  of  Students  to  Vocational  Education  Questionnaire 

The  interests  and  aspirations  of  students  as  immediate  rec^^ients  of  the 
existing  vocational  education  programs  in  Josephine  County  were  considered  iisport- 
anc  to  the  study.  Both  junior  hi ^ and  hi^  school  students  were  invited  to  con- 
tribute to  the  stu<ty  by  filling  out  a questionnaire  calling  for  an  indication  of 
their  post— hi^  school  plans  ^ occupational  choices  ^ and  other  thou^ts  regarding 
vocational  education.  All  schools— four  junior  hi^  schools  and  two  high  schools— 
cooperated  fully  in  the  stu^;  1,958  junior  hif^  students  out  of  1,965,  or  99  per- 
cent, returned  the  completed  questionnaire,  and  1,835  out  of  2,005  senior  hi^  stu- 
dents, or  95  percent,  returned  the  conpleted  questionnaire. 

A careful  analysis  of  the  student  questionnaire  revealed  that  these  students 
were  unaccustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  vocational  education,  and  that  some  com- 
ments and  suggestions  were  unrealistic  in  terms  of  educational  possibilities.  It 
should  be  strongly  en5>hasized,  however,  that  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  ques- 
tions were  answered  and  the  unsolicited  comments  on  many  papers  indicate  the  stu- 
dents were  sincere  in  their  responses  and  vitally  interested  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Th®  sexes  were  similarly  represented  with  991  bovs  _andJ961_-girls-^om-^e — 

junior  high,  while  in  the  hi^  school,  there  were  916  boys  and  919  girls. 

The  nuni>er  planning  to  attend  college— junior  high,  64  percent,  and  high 

♦ ^ 

scliool,  58  percent— is  appreciably  hi^er  than  expected  actual  enrollment.  It  might 


also  be  pointed  out  that  the  high  school  students  are  a little  more  realistic  Idian 
the  junior  hi^  students  as  to  attendance  at  college*  In  other  words ^ the  closer 
they  come  to  high  school  graduation,  the  more  realistic  students  become,  Unoffi- 
administration  estimates  the  number  of  students  actually  entering 
college  to  be  between  30  percent  and  35  percent.  In  Oregon,  it  is  approximately 
44  percent,  and  nationally  the  figure  is  close  co  40  percent. 

these  students,  of  course,  will  not  receive  baccalaureate  degrees, 
Throu^out  the  United  States , data  show  that  eight  out  of  ten  youngsters  now  in 
school  will  earn  less  than  a four-year  college  degree.  The  significance  of  these 
statistics  is  that  80  percent  of  today’s  youth,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  omit 
Josephine  County  youth,  will  have  need  for  some  occupational  education. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  in  answers  to  the  questionnaire 
between  the  junior  high  and  hi^  school  students.  There,  however,  were  some 
dissimilarities  such  as  the  follot^ring:  vocational  training  interest  in  the  hi^^ 
school  was  34  percent  and  only  16  percent  in  the  junior  hi^,  vihile  interest  in 
community  college  attendance  was  only  8 percent  in  the  high  school  and  20  percent 
in  the  jmiior  hi^.  It  also  should  be  noted  again  that  89  percent  of  the  junior 
high  students  wanted  more  industrial  arts  subjects  offered,  (See  Table  35.) 

Summary,  In  summary,  the  students  in  Josephine  County  are  giving  thou^t  to 
post-hi^  school  plans  which  include,  for  many  of  them,  some  vocational  training. 
The  similarities  between  high  school  and  junior  high  students  indicate  that  stu- 
dents-^“thlTtidsig,-w^  e ag^TWt'they^^  to  do  vTheiTthey^^^eteliigr^ 
school.  They  are  all  indicating  to  the  administration  in  Josephine  County  that 
they  wint  a greater  variety  of  industrial  arts  in  the  junior  hi^  school  and  voca- 
tional education  in  the  hi^  school. 


Table  35 


HIGH  SCHOOL  MD  POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  PLMS  OF 
JOSEPHINE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


H.S.  J.  H. 


H.S.  J.  H. 

Post-High  School  Plans 

Attend  a Four-Year  College  or  University  58%  64% 

Enroll  in  Vocational  Training  or  Industrial  Arts  34%  16% 

Attend  a Community  College  8%  20% 


Plams  for  Remainder  of  High  School  Work 

Enroll  in  Vocational  Training  or  Industrial  Arts  26%  24% 
Enroll  in  College  Preparatory  40%  43% 
Enroll  in  Both  Vocational  Training  and  College  Prep.  23%  27% 


Table  36 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Percentage  Mow  Enrolled  in  Industrial  Arts  47% 

How  Mcmy  Would  Like  More  Opportunity  to  Tske 
Industrial  Arts 


89.6% 


Priitcipa;!  and  Teacbep  Responses  to  tbe  Quest i onueipes 

A multitude  of  ideas  were  given  when  building  principals  and  teachers  wer« 
asked  for  suggestions  as  to  what  the  school  could  do  to  better  equip  the  student 
to  move  from  the  classroom  to  the  job. 

Those  responses  have  been  condensed  csid  recorded  as  follows: 

1,  kn  enlargement  of  subject  offerings  should  be  made, 
paa*ticularly  in  the  trade,  industrial,  and  technical  area 
courses;  in  addition,  perhaps,  a program  of  distributive 
education  should  be  initiated. 

2,  The  teasers*  knowledge  of  job  opportunities  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  county  is  limited.  The  staff  want  to 
know  more  of  what  is  gping  on;  if  they  are  going  to  help 
students,  they  must  have  a better  understanding  of  the  needs 
of  the  county, 

3,  More  resource  persons  are  needed  to  talk  with  and  counsel 
students. 

4,  Field  trips  need  to  be  expanded. 

5,  A greater  number  of  business  people  should  be  called  in  who 
will  give  the  staff  a better  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments and  needs  of  business. 

6,  More  help  should  be  given  terminal  students,  particularly 
those  with  a poor  attitude, 

7,  Many  of  the  teachers  are  at  a loss  to  know  what  they  can  do, 

8,  A great  number  of  teachers  feel  that  they  need  to  make 
students  aware  of  job  opportunities. 
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9.  Very  little  time  is  spent  with  the  terminal  students  as  compared 
with  the  college-bound  student. 

10,  There  was  an  expressed  need  among  both  teachers  and 

administrators  for  additional  counseling  efforts  to  help 
the  non-college  bound  student  understand  more  about  work 
opportunities,  view  places  of  work  in  operation,  and  become 
generally  acquainted  with  employment  situations  he  can  expect 
to  be  confronted  with  when  on  the  job. 

f 

Teachers  and  principals  were  also  questioned  as  to  the  long  range  goals 
objectives  they  believe  their  school  should  consider  relative  to  voca- 
tional  education.  The  goal  most  frequently  mentioned  pertained  to  the 
establishment  of  effective  work-experience  programs,  which  would  allow  students 
the  opportunity  to  work  on  the  job  while  still  in  school. 

Both  administrators  and  teachers  expressed  a belief  that  their  schools, 
under  the  present  financial  structure,  are  generally  unable  to  provide  training 
that  would  permit  the  student  to  move  directly  to  the  job.  Attention  should, 
therefore,  be  given  to  either  the  strengthening  of  individual  school  programs 
through  additional  and  more  intensive  course  offerings  or  the  sharing  of  students 
and  programs  with  other  schools  such  as  the  vocational  school  that  the  Josephine 
County  people  are  considering  at  this  time. 

i • » 

A third  concept  brought  out  by  teachers  was  the  necessity  to  increase  the 
general  prestige  of  vocational  education  through  increased  emphasis  in  counseling 
and  by  other  means  designed  to  upgrade  the  general  attitude  toward  working  with 
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one*s  hands  as  well  as  with  one*s  mind*  It  should  be  noted  here  that  37  out  of 
40  teachers  felt  that  tiie  ’’vocational  courses”  were  used  by  the  schools  as  a 
’’duirping  ground”  for  poor  students* 


Vocational  Counseling  Programs 

Some  good  counselors  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  voca- 
tional guid^ce*  There  is  just  guidance— for  life*  Others  say  that 
sll  guidance  is  vocational  guidance  because  education  contributes 
to  success  aid  happiness  in  a vocation*  * * Guidance  m^  be  conceived*  * * 
as  those  procedures  that  reveal  vocational  aptitudes  to  those  techniques 
that  lead  pupils  to  choose  schools  and  vocations  in  which  they  will 
develop  their  highest  potentialities  and  to  those  personalities  ( adminis- 
trators j teachers y and  counselors)  who  will  inspire  these  youngsters  to 
formulate  hi^  ideals  and  enable  them  to  embody  those  ideals  in  their 
own  lives  * 1 

The  vocational  counseling  program  in  each  of  the  two  county  high  schools 
has  a minor  role*  Both  administrators  and  teachers  feel  that  a strong 
counseling  program  should  be  developed  in  the  county  to  meet  the  needs  of 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  young  people  in  the  schools  of  Josephine 
County  who  are  not  going  on  to  college*  At  the  present  time,  most  of  the 
counseling  is  done  for  college— bound  students.  Assistance  to  students  in 
securing  enployment  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  vacation  and  part-time 
jobs*  There  are  no  formal  placement  services  available  to  youth  in  either  of 
the  two  schools  studied*  The  standard  pattern  for  moving  the  student  from 
the  classroom  to  the  jd>  is  generally  irregular  and  inefficient* 

Employers  needing  workers^  x^ill  occceionally  inform  the  local  high  schools 
and  ask  them  to  recommend  or  send  a student  for  interview*  There  are  no  routine 


FrcBiklin  J*  Keller,  Vocational  Education  Guidance,  Vocational  Education,  64th 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Stu<fy  of  Education,  Part  I,  Ifeiiversity 
of  Chicago  Press,  1965,  p*  141*  * 
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channels  or  procedures*  It  is  rather  an  informal  arrangement  in  which  the  partici- 
pants are  personally  acquainted.  Ordinarily,  the  nature  of  this  employment  again 

calls  for  part-time  help  in  retail  stores  and  restaureints,  or  some  unskilled  main- 

} 

tenance  wori<  of  short  duration.  Several  of  the  teachers  and  counselors  indicated 
that  knowledge  of  permanent  enplcyment  opportunities  available  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates in  the  neaihy  lumber  mills  is  not  routed  through  the  schools  but  made  available 
to  selected  students  throuj^  relatives  or  acquaintances  currently  working  at  the 
firms.  Extensive  questioning  further  revealed  that  the  student  who  withdraws  from 
school  without  graduating  is  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage,  since  no  effort  what- 
ever IS  made  to  place  him  in  an  occupation  commensurate  with  his  interests  and  his 
abilities  because  of  his  loss  of  contact  with  the  school. 

Sujnmary.  Overall  it  can  be  said  that  the  vocational  counseling  programs  in  the 
two  high  schools  are  relatively  dormant.  Since  sufficient  time  has  not  been  made 
avail^le  to  fully  explore  the  abilities  of  the  students  and  to  place  them  in 
positions  of  employment,  the  schools  are  unaware  of  local  employment  opportunities 
other  than  part-time  and  vacation  jobs.  Virtually  all  of  the  occupational  litera- 
ture available  to  counselors  adequately  describes  regional  and  national  employment 
situations,  but  little  is  known  of  current  and  potential  training  to  satisfy  occu- 
pational, needs  other  than  short-term,  part-time  help  within  the  county  and  adjacent 
areas.  Limited  follow-up  occurs  to  guide  students  in  acquiring  employment  skills  ® 
commensurate  with  goals  and  competencies  and  in  moving  into  an  acceptable  occupation 
or  cluster  of  occupations.  There  is  no  way  at  the  present  time  to  measure  the 
schools  contribution  to  the  student»s  vocational  preparation.  Ha.ever,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  here  that  .most  of  these  situations  are  now  being  discussed  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  both  administrators  and  teachers  are  aware  of  the  problems  confronting 
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them  in  regard  to  vocational  education,  counseling  and  follow-i^.  Indications  of 
activity  in  these  areas  were  found  by  the  study  team*  Especially  in  the  Grants 
Pass  school,  many  changes  are  being  made  both  in  buildings  and  in  nunbe^^s  and  kinds 
of  classes  offered. to  students,  which  indicated  that  the  administration  and  teachers 
are  aware  of  the  need  for  additional  counseling  and  follow-up,  and  will  undertake 
steps  to  strengthen  these  areas  within  the  next  year* 

Sdioo^  Libraries^  and  Vocational  Education 

School  libraries  serve  as  a repository  of  knowledge  and  perform  an  integral  I 
role  in  the  learning  experiences  of  high  school  youth*  Libraries  also  serve  as  | 

points  for  the  dissemination  of  information.  Because  of  this,  it  was  deemed  advis-  1 

able  to  consider  w^s  hi^  school  libraries  contribute  to  progreuns  of  vocational  I 
education.  In  both  the  Grants  Pass  High  School  library  and  the  Illinois  Valley  "I 
library,  there  was  little  evidence  of  much  effort  at  the  present  time  to  make  voca- 
tional books  available  for  students.  A report  from  the  librarians  indicated  that 
probably  less  than  five  to  six  percent  of  the  library  volumes  are  devoted  to  voca-  I 

ticnal  and  technical  subjects.  Again,  the  librarians  are  aware  of  this  and  in  the  I 

near  future  will  make  an  attempt  to  see  that  more  material  is  available.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  vocational  and  technical  periodicals  available  is  greater  and 
constitutes  a larger  percentage  of  the  total  than  is  the  case  with  the  hard- covered 
volumes*  Periodicals  are  particularly  valuable  in  that  they  arouse  attention  and 
'encourage  use  through  attractive,  colorful  covers  and  illustrations  and,  most  I 

importantly,  they  give  timely  treatment  of  interesting  subjects.  Periodicals  also  1 
frequently  avoid  the  sonorous  and  pedantic  image  of  many  hard-covered  publications. 

The  librarian  suggested  that,  while  her  records  of  school  subscriptions  are  com- 
plete, vocational  teachers  may  have  some  additional  titles  in  their  personal 
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possession  that  are  not  noted  or  recorded  in  the  library.  A precise  definition  of 
a vocational- technical  type  journal,  and  tiie  identification  of  seme  periodicals 
closely  related  to  vocational  subjects  should  be  inade.  Pamphlets  and  other  abbre- 
viated reports  and  descriptions  can  be  an  informative  and  valuable  source  of  voca- 
tional information.  They  can  simultaneously  be  selective  in  their  content,  reveal- 
ing? in  their  e>q>lanation,  and  current  in  their  date  of  publication.  Each  high 
school  library  madntains  a pamphlet  file  for  student  use,  and  contained  in  the 
files  are  numerous  selections  and  some  hard-covered  books  describin;^  in  detail 
major  industrial  groups  and  individual  occupations. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  relate  some  of  the  information  accumulated  from 
the  several  questionnaires  which  were  utilized  in  collecting  data  from  adminis- 
trators, teachers,  pupils,  librarians,  and  guidance  personnel. 

An  assessment  of  several  course  offerings  which  are  currently  available  in  the 
high  schools  was  also  made.  It  was  pointed  out  that  courses  related  to  vocational 
education  should  be  identified  by  the  entire  staff. 

A significant  section  of  this  chapter  concerned  itself  with  the  enrollment 
trends  in  vocational  courses  in  the  hi^  schools.  It  uas  indicated  that  a reap- 
praisal should  be  made  of  the  various  course  offerings  in  this  area. 

Students  in  response  to  their  questionnaire  indicated  a need  for  more  voca- 
tional information  to  assist  them  in  making  post— high  school  plans. 

The  faculty  questionnaire  revealed  several  areas  in  which  further  study  would 
strengthen  the  vocational  awareness  of  the  entire  staff. 

A review  of  the  vocational  counseling  program  indicated:  (1)  that  the  pri- 

mary emphasis  was  i5)on  the  college-bound  student  comprisino-  approximately  40 


percent  of  the  student  population;  (2)  that  little  is  known  about  the  actual  job 
potential  of  the  ocunty,  state,  aid  nation^  and  (3)  that  follow-up  to  investigate 
the  program*s  inpact  upon  the  non-college  bound  student  has  been  minimal. 

Finally , this  chapter  was  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  school  libraries  in 
relation  to  the  non-college  bound  student. 

The  information  in  this  chapter  would  indicate  that  a vocational  review  en- 
compasses the  staff,  and  structure,  and  goals  of  the  school  program.  What  is  done 

is  dependent  upon  the  identified  needs,  priorities,  and  commitments  of  the  total 
school  program. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  apparent  that  the  secondary  schools  face  duties  of  a marmitude  that  has 
seldom  marked  those  of  the  past.  Former  U,S,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis 
Keppel,  recently  estimated  that  seven  million  youncr  people  will  enter  the  work 
force  in  the  next  ten  years  without  the  benefit  of  hi,p;h  school  fTraduation  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  provide  programs  designed  to  meet  their  needs,  interests,  and 
motivations.  Some  major  considerations  which  demand  imrtediate  attention  include: 

1,  In  the  preparation  of  yoimg  people  for  careers,  the  customary 
lines  of  demarcation  between  major  and  traditional  vocational 
are.as  must-be  removed.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  rapid  growth 

in  occupational  groupings  which  cut  across  traditional  limits  of 
such  areas, 

2,  The  field  of  vocational  homemaking  now  provides  many  more  job 
opportunities  for  young  people  who  will  seek  eirployment, 

3,  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  a liberal  serrment  of 
general  education  is  an  essential  part  of  total  job  preparation. 

Most  employers  acknowledge  the  need  for  youn-  people  to*  acquire 
skills,  technical  information  and  general  education  since  a com- 
bination of  these  elemen-ts  is  required  for  ultimate  success  'on 
the  job, 

4,  The  concept  of  coirprehensiveness  in  the  education  of  the  young 
person  being  prepared  for  the  world  of  work  has  been  given  attention 
in  some  secondary  schools,  ^There  this  has  occurred,  there  is 
evidence  of  articulation  between  general  education  and  vocational 
education.  Industrial  art,  home  economics,  business  education 

and  other  similar  offerings  are,  by  their  own  definitions, 
part  of  general  education.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  the  po- 
tential of^roviding  more  young  people  with  a fuller  understanding 
of  the  world  of  work  and  an  opportunity  to  explore  on  a prevoca- 
tional  basis  a variety  of  vocational  possibilities. 

The  task  of  providing  both  general  education  and  vocational  education  for 
millions  of  young  people  is  assuredly  an  enormous  one.  Numerous  patterns  of  school 
organization  have  been  suggested  to  achieve  it.  Some  writers  feel  strongly  that 
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the  comprehensive  high  school  is  the  best  possible  means  of  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  future.  Other  writers  feel  that  the  long  and  successful  history  of  voca- 
tional education  in  many  states  has  shown  that  the  separate,  area  vocational 
school  is  the  best  possible  means. 

Economics 

The  general  economy  of  Josephine  County,  as  measured  in  this  study,  appears 
sound.  Confronted  with  restricting  factors  such  as  small  population,  a limited 
number  of  large  business  and  industrial  firms,  and  low  educational  level  for  adults 
over  25  years  of  age , the  county  has  continued  to  grow  in  many  ways . Forest  pro- 
ducts is  the  large  business  in  the  county.  Bank  deposits,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  building  permits  and  property  valuation  have  all  demonstrated  a general 
upward  trend.  The  rate  of  unemployment,  which  has  steadily  decreased  over  the  past 
few  years,  except  during  a short  period  in  1966  when  timber  production  dropped,  is 
currently  at  its  lowest  level  since  1958.  The  potential  for  industrial  expansion 
and  growth  in  Josephine  County  is  promising. 

Employment  in  the  State  of  Oregon 

The  rate  of  employment  is  expected  to  increase  in  all  of  the  standard  industrial 
Glassifications  during  the  next  decade  except  agriculture,  where  it  will  decrease 
by  9,0  percent.  New  employment  opportunities  will  be  available  primarily  in  the 
area  of  government,  the  many  subdivisions  of  manufacturing,  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  and  non— agricultural  enployment. 

Manpower  Resources  in  Josephine  County 

Josephine  Coimty*s  largest  employer  is  in  wood  products.  There  are  numerous 
small  firms  in  the  county  employing  from  one  to  ten  workers  and  a few  large  firms 
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eirploying  more  than  twenty- five  workers.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  small 
firms,  the  projected  labor  needs  indicate  that  one  or  two  workers  are  needed  in 
each  of  many  separate  occupations.  Vlhen  the  needs  are  consolidated  into  broad 
occupational  groups  and  considered  in  terms  of  training  that  could  be  provided 
through  vocational  education  programs,  it  is  determined  that  the  greatest  needs  in 
the  next  two  and  five  year  period  will  be  in  the  areas  of  skilled  clerical,  sales, 
and  service  occupations.  Considering  all  occupational  groups  except  the  pro- 
fessional and  unskilled  groups,  by  1970  more  than  300  workers  will  be  needed  be- 
cause of  worker  replacement  and  firm  expansion. 

The  hiring  requirements  of  Josephine  County  firms  are  similar  to  those  in 
Jackson  and  other  neighboring  counties— the  large  firms  are  most  interested  in 
educational  qualifications  while  the  small  firms  emphasize  experience.  The  large 
firms  would  prefer  applicants  with  vocational  training  applicable  to  their  needs, 
but  since  this  is  not  available  in  the  county,  the  term  "educational  qualifi- 
cations" refers  to  a general  high  school  education.  Most  of  the  firms  sampled 

» “ r . I \ 

indicated  they  would  prefer  to  hire  an  applicant  with  two  or  more  years  of  voca- 
tional training  rather  than  one  with  no  vocational  training.  Many  spokesmen  for 

the  firms  expressed  a desire  for  additional  information  about  vocational  education 
conducted  by  the  schools. 

Several  firms  reported  they  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  schools  in 
establishing  work  experience  programs  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 

Collectively,  the  employers  are  strongly  in  favor  of  vocational  education 
programs  in  the  high  schools. 

Present  Vocational  Education  Programs  in  the  Josephine  County  High  Schools 

The  printed  philosophies  of  education  in  each  of  the  two  school  districts  indi- 
cate that  vocational  education  plays  a minor  role  in  the  central  purpose  of  the 
schools.  Vocational  education  courses  are  offered  in  the  areas  of  trade  and 
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industrial  education,  business  and  office  education,  hoire  economics  and  vocational 
agriculture.  Neither  of  the  schools  had  available  a comprehensive  description  of 
the  courses  they  consider  to  be  vocational  education.  In  view  of  the  absence  of 
complete  description  of  course  content  and  objectives  of  vocational  education, 
it  is  difficult  to  assess  thoroughly  and  accurately  what  is  actually  being  dene  ~ 
in  the  vocational  education  programs  of  the  two  high  schools.  However,  it  can  be 
safely  stated’  that  neither  of  the  schools  has  a complete  and  comorehensive  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education.  The  current  vocational  programs  are  in  reality 
p re- vocational  in  content  in  their  relationship  with  occupational  needs  in 
Josephine  County  and  surrounding  areas. 

Business  and  office  education  is  perhaps  nearer  to  being  vocational  in  nature 
than  are  the  other  areas  of  education.  Here  the  training  is  composed  of  the 
traditional  work  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  office  machines,  but 
there  is  no  instruction  in  the  newer  areas  of  data  processing  and  business  organi- 
zation and  management.  The  home  economics  courses  are  ’’vocational”  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  prepare  students  for  the  vocation  of  homemaking  through  the  devel- 
opment of  those  understandings,  attitudes,  and  abilities  which  contribute  toward 
effectiveness  in  the  .homemaking  role.  None  of  the  home  economics  training  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  emerging  role  as  a wage  earner. 

The  trade  and  industrial  courses  are  generally  limited  in  scope  and  number  of 
offerings  available.  No  evidence  was  presented  by  the  schools  to  indicate  that 
the  trade  and  industrial  curricula  were  influenced  either  by  local  and  regional 
employment  needs  or  by  the  occupational  personnel  that  will  ultimately  employ  the 
students.  As  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  vocational  agriculture  courses,  while 
still  offering  the  traditional  preparation  for  farm  employment  and  farm  management. 
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are  beginning  to  devote /^attention  to  related  off-farm  activities  and  areas  of 
study. 

In  general,  vocational  education  in  Josephine  Counly  today  bears  little  rela- 
tionship to  current  and  projected  employment  needs  within  and  around  the  county, 

# 

Enrollment  in  Vocational  Education  Courses 

Student  enrollment  in  vocational  education  courses  has  bepun  to  level  off. 
However,  the  study  team  does  believe  there  will  be  an  upward  surge  in  enrollment 
with  some  of  the  anticipated  changes  that  are  to  be  made  in  the  two  schools  within 
the  next  year. 

Vocational  Counseling  Program  ^ 

All  counselors  who  were  respondents  in  the  study  reported  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  within  their  present  schedule  to  direct  an  effective  vocational 
counseling  program.  No  formal  communication  exists  between  the  schools  and  busi- 
ness and  industrial  firms  to  coordinate  training  programs  and  employirent  needs , 
There  are  no  organized  placement  services  avai lab le  to  youth  in  any  of  the  schools 
studied.  There  are  no  work  experience  programs  conducted  in  the  county  to  enable 
students  to  move  more  smoothly  from  the  classroom  to  the  job.  Assistance  to  stu- 
dents in  locating  employment  has  been  informally  accomplished  by  individual 
teachers  and  has  been  confined  to  part-time  work  and  summer  help  of  short  duration. 

Library  Material  Available 

Between  2,5  and  4,0  percent  of  the  books  in  the  two  school  libraries  are 
vocati on al- te chni cal  titles • Most  books  were  published  prior  to  1955  and  are  sel- 
dom used  by  the  students,  V ocati onal- te  chni cal  periodicals  show  extensile  use. 

The  pamphlet  files  contain  a wide  assortment  of  occupational  information  on  a 
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national  ad  regional  level,  but  contain  very  Httle  data  on  local  employment 
Neither  of  the  schools  maintains  a complete  professional  library  of 


Student  Need 

Approximately  70 
some  need  for  vocational 
outside  of  the  county.  The 
ticeship  program  in  Oregon 
vitally  interested  in  and 
them  for  employment. 


of  Josephine  County  high  school  graduates  will  have 
training.  More  than  50  percent  of  them  will  pursue  jobs 
majori'fy  of  the  boys  are  unfamiliar  with  the  appren«^ 
and  desire  additional  information.  The  students  are 
receptive  to  education  and  training  that  will  prepare 


Re  commendations 

The  recommendations  submitted  in  this  report  are  intended  to  pertain  to  the 

county  as  a whole.  Mo  recommendations  will  be  offered  for  separate  high  schools. 

1,  It  is  recommended  that  the  present  high  schools  as  well  as  the 
proposed  high  school  be  developed  more  fully  into  comprehensive 
educational  institutions.  The  current  vocational  curricula  can  be 
further  developed  in  cooperation  with  business,  l^or,  and  industry, 

any  one  school  to  provide  adequate  vocational 
facilities  jor  every  student.  It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  study  ' 
team  that  the  high  schools  work  together  in  plannincr  vocational 
curricula  so  that  students  may  go  from  one  school  to  another  as  needed 
to  meet  requirements  in  a chosen  vocational  field.  This  would  make 
It  possible  to  provide: 

a,  a wider  range  of  courses,  facilities,  and  equipment  within -the 
county, 

fi 

b,  greater  fle^bility  of  program,  more  adjustable  to  the  needs  of 
students , 

c»  a broader  tax  base  from  which  to  work, 

3,  It  is  recommended  that  a survey  of  occupational  clusters  should  be^' 
available  to  all  students  by  ninth  grade,  designed  to  give  information 
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on  the  many  occupations  within  a particular  field  (unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, skilled,  clerical,  technical,  managerial,  and  professional). 

4,  It  is  recommended  that  the  high  school  curricula  be  revised  as  follows: 

a.  Less  emphasis  should  be  given  to  farm  labor  sad  farm  maiagement 
in  vocational  agriculture  and  increased  attention  devoted  to 
preparing  students  for  related  agricultural  activities  such  as 
farm  machinery  sales  and  service  oecupaticns,  farm  supplies  and 
e<iuipment  occupations,  forestry  and  soil  conservation  occupations, 
omamental  horticulture  occupations  and  farm  service  occupations, 

^ These  (dianges  are  needed  because  of  the  decreeing  number  pf  farms 

and  the  diminishing  need  for  farm  workers  aid  managers, 

• 

b*  A distributive  education  program  should  be  initiated  to  provide 
training  in  management  and  sales  occupations.  This  program 
would  become  part  of  the  work  experience  program  and  could  also 
be  directly  related  to  business  and  office  education* 

c.  The  home  economics  program  should  train  students  to  become  wage 
earners.  Examples  of  training  that  would  help  fill  the  need  for 
service  workers  include  child-care  training,  vocational  nursing, 

^d  hotel-motel  housekeeping  aide, 

5,  It  is  recommended  that  syll^i  be  prepared  for  all  vocational  courses 
offered  in  the  county  and  made  available  for  examination  by  all  cpn- 
eemed  with  the  aims  and  content  of  these  training  programs.  Such 
information  will  contribute  to  improved  communication,  coordination 
between  a given  c ours e ■ o'f~1fraiTrin  and  the  balaice  of  the  program,  and 
a general  understanding  of  the  total  vocational  program, 

6,  It  is  recommended  in  preparing  students  for  various  occupations  that 
attention  be  given  to  developing_^in  each  student  positive  work  attitudes 
.and  h^its  ss  well  as  appropriate~'imders.tmdings  and  skills-, 

7,  It  is  recommended  that  students  also  be  trained  for  employment  opportunities 
external  to  Josephine  County* 

8,  It  is  recommended  that  a complete  vocational  library  be  established  in  each 
junior  and  senior  high  school  with  current  said  meaningful  literature 
available  to  students  relative  to  their  vocational  interests,  to  the  world 
of  work,  and  to  vocational  programs  available  within  the  area. 

It  is  recommended  that  a system  of  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  be 
given  high  priority  to  accomplish  the  following: 

a.  Help  students  to  deteri^ne  their  vocational  interests,  aptitudes  and 
^ abilities  and  to  relate  these  to  the  vocational  offerings. 


t 
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b.  Provide  school  personnel  an  opportunity  to  rrive  appropriate  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  vocational  at’titudes  and  skills  in  relation  to 
economic  and  personal  satisfactions, 

c.  Provide  students  with  accurate  and  timely  information  relative  to 
current  and  projected  employment  needs  for  local,  regional  and 
national  areas, 

d.  Make  vocational  informa*tion  available  to  all  staff  members,  thus 
bringing  general  and  vocational  educatidh  closer  together, 

e.  Conduct  follow-up  studies  for  high  school  graduates  and  dropouts. 

10,  Because  of  the  much  higher  costs  of  vocational-technical  educatidn  and 
because  a large  enrollment  of  students  (full  time  equivalents)  is 
required  to  make  an  adequately  broad  vocational- technical  program 
practicable,  it  is  recommended  that  Josephine  County  and  Jackson  County 
cooperate  in  evaluating  the  possibility  of  a joint  post-high  school 
vocational- technical*  training  program,  ^ 


*At  the  November  20th  discussion  of  this  study  with  school  board  mem-  ^ 
bers  of  Grants,  Pass  and  Josephine  County,  Mr,  Douglas  Olds  stated  that  '’vocational- 
technical''  also  could  be  interpreted  to  mean  "community  college." 
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FEDERAL  SOURCES  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS 
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APPENDIX  A,  FEDERAL  SOURCES  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  (cont. 
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FOREWORD 


To  facilitate  the  planning  and  initiation  of  Adult  Distributive 
Education  programs  in  the  secondary  schools , the  follov;ing 
administrative  information  is  provided  for  superintendents, 
vocational  directors,  and  D.E.  coordinators. 

Reimbursement  to  school  corporations  for  Adult  D.E.  programs  is 
contingent  upon  their  adherence  to  the  nine  (9)  points  in  the 
reimbursement  criteria. 

The  "incentive"  reimbursement  of  $5.00  per  hour  for  the  person 
who  coordinates  the  program  is  provided  irregardless  of  \diether 
or  not  the  program  is  self-supporting  through  enrollment  fees. 

The  following  diagram  indicates  the  flow  of  reports  for  an 
Adult  D.E.  program: 


reporting  on  1 copy  2 copies 

FOR^4  E at  end  of  retained  retained 

fiscal  year  for  files  (1  remains  in  Div.) 

(1  referred  to  State 
Adult  DE  Coord.) 


REIMBURSEMENT  POLIQT  FOR  ADULT  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLASSES 


Purpose 

The  purpose  for  reimbursimg  Adult  distributive  education  classes 
is  three  fold:  (1)  Encourage  the  development  of  such  courses 

in  all  Indiana  coiranunitiel , regardless  of  size,  where  the  business 
community  feels  a need  for  such  instruction,  (2)  Promote  the 
eatablishment  of  small  specialized  courses  that  may  not  be.  self 
sipporting  through  enroll|ient  fees,  (3)  Provide  fdnds  for  the 
promotion  and  coordination  of  such  courses. 

Reimbursement  Criteria 

To  qualify  for  reimbursement,  all  adult  distributive  education 
courses  must  conform  to  certain  quality  standards. 

1.  For  each  individual  course  there  must  be  on  fj.le  in 
the  state  department  a D.E.  4 form  two  weeks  prior 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  class. 

2.  For  each  individual  course  there  must  be  on  file  in 
the  State  department  a D.E.  5 form  two  weeks  after  the 
course  is  conplete^l. 

3.  Tlie  D.E.  4 form,  including  the  proposed  budget  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  form,  must  be  approved*by  the 
State  Si^ervisor  of  Distributive  Education  and  the 
State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  enrollees  in  any  individual  class 
must  represent  those  businesses  wfiich  distributive 
education  is  intended  to  serve  as  set  forth  in  the 
Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational- and  Technical  Education. 

5.  Each  individual  course  must  meet  for  a minimum  of  10 
clock  hours. 

6.  Each  individual  course  should  have  a rriniinum  of  IS 
enrollees . 

♦ 

7.  A course  outline  for  each  course  must  be  on  file  in  the 
s^te  department  prior  to  the  first  class  meeting. 

8 . Reimbursement  of  coordination  and  other  expenses  requires 
the  completion  of  all  forms  duly  signed  by  an  official 
of  the  local  school  corporation  and  also  notarized. 


* 


A 


9.  All  aspects  of  each  individual  course  must  conform  to  the 
basic  concepts  of  vocational  education  as  sqt  forth  in  _ 1 

the  Indiana  State  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

Schedule  of  Reimbursement 

Reimbursement  for  approve  adult  distributive  education  classes 

will  be  made  on  one  of  the  two  separate  plans. 

Plan  Those  courses  that  do  not  cover  their  costs  of  operation 
through  enrollment  Tees  will  be  reimbursed  as  follows: 

A.  Those  cc-sts,  other  than  the  co;t  of  coordination, 
appearing^  in  the  Actual  Budget  (form  D.E.  5)  will 
be  reimbursed  at  tlie  rate  of  fifty  (50)  percent. 

B.  The  costs  of  coordination,  as  appearing  in  the 
Actual  Budget  (form  D.E.  5)  will  be  reimbursed 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  hour 
of  class  instruction. 

Plan  II: 


Those  courses  that  do  cover,  or  exceed,  their  costs 
of  operation  througE^nrollment  fees  will  be  reimbursed 
as  follows: 

A.  The  cost  of  coordination,  as  appearing  in  the 
Actual  Budget  (form  D.E.  5)  will  be  reimbursed 
at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  hour 
of  class  instruction. 
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FORM  D.E.  - 4 - Preliminary  Report  for  Each  Distributive  Education 

Class  for  Out -of -School  Youth  and  Adults 


FOUR  copies  of  Form  D.E.  - 4 are  to  be  submitted  to: 

INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
c/o  Program  Analyst 

627-641  Architects  and  Builders  Building 
333  North  Pennsylvania  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

at  least  HVO  IVEEKS  prior  to  the  first  scheduled  class  meeting.  Upon 
approval  of  the  proposed  course  by  the  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  one  copy  of  D.E.  - 4 will  be  returned  to  the  school  corporation 
initiating  the  program,  one  copy  will  be  retained  by  the  State  Division 
of  Vocational  Education,  one  copy  will  be  provided  the  State  Adult 
D.E.  Coordinator,  and  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the  IVTC.  Normally 
these  are  evening  classes  and  are  conducted  on  a short-term  basis, 
utilizing  ^e  physical  facilities  of  the  public  school,  and  the  services 
of  professional  call-staff  personnel.  A course  outline  for  the  course 
should  be  submitted  with  the  report.  These  short-term  courses  are 
financed  by  a combination  of  enrollment  fees  and  reimbursement.  This 
form  covers  a general  description  of  the  course  and  a proposed  budget, 
both  of  which  jcust  be  approved  in  order  to  receive  reimbursement. 


FORM  D.E.  « 5 - Report  on  Attendance  in  Each  Distributive  Education 

•Class  for  Out -of -School  Youth  and  Adults 

FOUR  copies  of  FORMb.E*  - S are  to  be  submitted  to: 

INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
c/o  Program  Analyst 

627-641  Architects  and  Builders  Building 
333  N.  Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

within  TWO  WEEKS  upon  completion  of  the  classes.  Enrollment  figures 
are  necessary  as  a matter  of  record  for  the  annual  State  report.  The 
amount  of  reimbursoment  requested  for  the  program  must  appear  in 
’’ACTUAL  COST”  report  on  the  back  of  FORM  5.  Upon  approval  by  the 
State  Supeiyisor  of  Distributive  Education  for  the  amount  claimed 
for  reimbursement  for  the  completed  program,  one  copy  of  D.E.  5 will 
be  returned  to  the  school  corporation,  one  copy  will  be  retained  by 
the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  one  copy  will  be  provided 
the  State  Adult  D.E.  Coordinator,  and  one  copy  will  be  sent  to  the 
IVTC.  The  school  corporation  should  report  the  approved  amount  of 
reimbursement  on  the  annual  FORM  E report  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 
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and  Middle  Class  Boys. 
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Data  obtained  from  416  Junior  senior  boys  enrolled  in  WasM 

compared  by  farm,  working  class  and  mi dd^^  hvnothLis  las  thlt  farm-reared  boys  would  be  the  least 


dole  class  ramiiy  uacKgruunu  wn  ^v.p  i i.  * il  +.u  i et 

aspeciro^en^repreneuriirorientation.  The  hyPoth^sis  was  tha^  quLtionnai  re 

ent  reoreneurial  ly  oriented  of  the  three  occupational  ® *ies  for  each  of  the  variables  under  study, 

cSnsUttS^of  itLs  selected  to  form  Guttman  ^nd  summated  rating  s^  eacn^o  Business 

Some  findings  were;  (1)  The  farm  ^g®gg°  Scale  (2)  The  middle  class  boys  had  the  highest  scor?^  on 

Knowledge  lest,  and  the  Business  Career  Inte  -i^ec  'pamiiips  wpre  in  between  the  two  other  g roups  i-' 

th^tlsts.  and'(3)  The  scores  of  sons  l^^^-^/^^Sing  class  f am  lies  oJcura^onal  .class  differences  in  the 

but  closest  to  the  farm  g^oup.  It  was  ^^"^^^^fJ^^^^reneuriaT^  To  achieve  the  occupational 

aspects  of  personality  which  ’jf!,,'?®®"  or  small  business  man.  the  working  class  and  farm 

?o;i'Me“?he?knSSlS"  Inf  Justifying  Ideology  »hlch  the  present  research  shows  they  lack. 
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Entrepreneurial  Orientation  of 
Farm,  Working  Class,  and 
Middle  Class  Boys‘ 

ABSTRACT 

This  study  compares  416  high  school  boys  fro^m  farm,  working  class,  and 
middle  class  families  on  evaluative,  cognitive,  and  affective  aspects  of  entre- 
preneurial orientation.  The  hypothesis  predicting  that  farm  reared  boys 
would  be  the  least  entrepreneurally  oriented  of  the  three  occupational  class 
groups  was  supported:  farm  boys  had  the  lowest  scores  on  the  Business 

Values  Profiles,  the  Business  Knowledge  Test,  and  the  Business  Career  In- 
terest scale.  Middle  class  boys  had  the  highest  scores,  and  scores  of  sons  from 
working  class  families  fell  in  between  but  were  closest  to  the  farm  group. 
The  findings  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  previous  research  on  the  socializa- 
tion of  farm  and  working  class  boys,  and  in  relation  to  the  potential  role 
strain  engendered  by  the  low  entrepreneurial  orientation  of  the  occupational 
classes  from  which  most  small  businessmen  are  recruited. 

Investigations  of  the  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values  of  rural  and  urban 
populations  have  been  conducted  largely  in  isolation  from  each  other. 
On  the  one  hand,  students  of  social  stratification  have  typically  omitted 


1 Murray  A.  Straus  is  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Cecelia  E.  Sudia  is  Instructor  in 
Home  Economics,  University  of  Minnesota. 

2 Revision  of  a paper  read  at  the  1964  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociological  Society. 
Work  conducted  under  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Project  2713H, 
Scientific  Journal  Series  No.  5422;  :and  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  USPHS, 
Grant  No.  M-6115.  The  development  of  the  instruments  used  to  measure  entre- 
preneurial orientation  was  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  Richard  T.  Smith  and 
Carl  E.  McNair.  The  authors  are  also  indebted  to  Professor  Israel  Rubin  for  sug- 
gestions which  aided  in  revising  the  manuscript. 
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the  farm  population  from  consideration;®  on  the  other  hand,  rural 
sociologists  have  made  surprisingly  few  empirical  comparative  studies.^ 
In  the  past,  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  assumption  that  these 
two  sectors  of  society  are  so  obviously  different  that  empirical  com- 
.parisons  are  not  necessary.  More  recently,  comparative  studies  seem  to 
have  been  avoided  for  the  opposite  reasons:  that  is,  it  is  frequently 
assumed  that  social  psychological  differences  between  rural  and  urban 
or  between  farm  and  nonfarm  populations  in  the  United  States  have 
declined,  in  all  but  a few  isolated  areas,  to  such  an  extent  that  former 
differences  have  been  erased  and  no  longer  are  a fruitful  type  of  in- 
vestigation.® 

The  researclr  reported  in  this  paper  is  based  on  an  almost  opposite 
set  of  assumptions.  Social  psychological  differences  between  the  farm 
and  nonfarm  popidation  are  considered  still  in  much  need  of  empirical 
study  both  for  their  intrinsic  descriptive  interest  to  students  of  rural 


3 One  recent  exception  is  Blood  and  W^olfe’s  research  on  marital  roles.  They 
report  that  most  of  the  farm-urban  differences  in  marital  behavior  seem  to  be  due 
to  the  differing  demands  of  rural  work,  and  not  to  differing  values  or  ideology 
about  the  proper  roles  of  husbands  and  wives.  See. Robert  O.  Blood  and  Donald 
M.  Wolfe,  Husbands  and  JVives,  Glencoe,  Illinois:  The  Free  Press,  1960.  Of  course, 
many  studies  have  documented  the  differences  between  urban  social  classes  in  life 
styles,  values,  and  other  indices  of  behavior,  and  the  limitations  of  life  chances 
based  upon  birth  into  a particular  level,  even  in  a relatively  open,  mobile  society. 
Many  of  these  studies  are  summarized  in  Joseph  A.  Kahl,  The  Arperican  Class 
Structure,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1957. 

■*  Exceptions  to  this  apparent  disinterest  in  comparative  rural-urban  social  psycho- 
logical studies  may  be  found  in  a few  studies  which  used  public  opinion  polls  and 
election  data  to  test  hypotheses  of  rural-urban  attitude  differences.  Three  studies 
have  consistently  found  differences.  See  Howard  W.  Beers,  “Rural-Urban  Differ- 
ences: Some  Evidence  from  Public  Opinion  Polls,"  Rural  Sociology,  18  (March, 
1953),  pp.  1-11;  John  L.  Haer,  “Conservatism-Radicalism  and  the  Rural-Urban 
Continuum,"  Rural  Sociology,  17  (December,  1952) , pp.  343-347;  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  “Jobs  and  Occupations:  A Popular  Evaluation,"  in  Reinhard 
Bendix  and  Seymour  M.  Lipset  (eds.) , Class,  Status  and  Power,  Glencoe,  Illinois: 
The  Free  Press,  1953,  pp.  411-426;  Stuart  A.  Rice,  Farmers  and  Workers  in  American 
Politics.  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  New  York:  Columbia  University,  1924; 
Samuel  A.  Stouffer,  Communism,  Conformity  and  Civil  Liberties,  New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Company,  1955;  and  Paul  H.  Trescott,  “The  Broad  Gap  Between 
Rural  and  Urban  Opinion,"  International  Journal  of  Opinion  and  Attitude  Re- 
search, 1 (.March,  1947) , p.  87. 

Studies  of  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  also  show  important  rural- 
urban  differences,  but  comparisons  of  personality  test  scores  have  shown  highly  in- 
consistent results.  See  the  summary  of  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  and 
personality  variables  in  Lee  G.  Burchinal,  Archibald  O.  Haller,  and  Marvin  J. 
Taves,  Career  Choices  of  Rural  Youth  in  a Changing  Society,  St.  Paul:  Minnesota 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  Bull.  458  (North  Central  Regional  Publication  No.  142) , 1962. 

5 See  for  example,  Glenn  V.  Fuguitt,  “The  City  and  Countryside,"  Rural  Sociology, 
28  (September,  1963),  pp.  246-261;  and  Richard  Dewey,  "The  Rural-Urban  Con- 
tinuum: Real  but  Relatively  Unimportant,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  66 
(July,  1960) , pp.  66-66. 
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society,  and  as  an  elucidation  of  the  way  in  which  occupational  class 
patterns  are  related  to  personality  and  to  occupational  role  require- 
ments, Within  this  framew’ork,  farming,  manual  labor,  and  white 
collar  w'ork  are  regarded  as  delimiting  broad  but  distinctive  occupa- 
tional classes.  This  study  examines  the  extent  to  which  these  three 
broad  strata  have  socialized  their  sons  in  certain  aspects  of  personality 
which  constitute  key  elements  of  a heuristic  typology  of  the  personality 
of  the  entrepreneur, 

ENTREPRENEU  RIAL  ORIENTATION  - 

The  decision  to  focus  the  research  on  personality  elements  functional 
for  entrepreneurship  grew  out  of  the  assumption  that  farming  is  es- 
sentially a type  of  small  business,  and  that  one  major  source  of  the 
recent  economic  difficulties  of  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy  can  be 
traced  to  many  farmers'  inadequacies  in  business  management  ability. 
It  was  further  assumed  that  one  factor  accounting  for  the  low  average 
level  of  business  management  ability  among  farmers  can  be  traced  to 
socialization  experiences  and  personality  traits  which  inadequately 
equip  farm  youth  for  entrepreneurial  roles.®  Thus,  even  though  the 
farm  group  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  occupational  class  groups 
studied  wdiich  is  entirely  composed  of  boys  wdiose  fathers  own  or 
operate  their  o\vn  business,  the  hypothesis  posed  for  testing  was  that 
the  farm  boys  will  be  the  lowest  of  the  three  groups  in  entrepreneurial 
personality  components. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  three  aspects  or  components  of  entrepre- 
neurial orientation  were  chosen  for  study:  a cognitive  coniponent,  as 
indicated  by  knowledge  of  elementary  business  principles;  an  evalua- 
tive component,  as  indicated  by  adherence  to  the  ideology  of  the 
“business  creed";  and  an  affective  component,  as  indicated  by  prefer- 
ence expressed  for  a business  career,'^ 

SAMPLE  AND  METHOD 

The  data  for  this  analysis  were  obtained  from  boys  enrolled  in  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  high  schools  of  Washington  County, 
Wisconsin  in  the  spring  of  1959,  Washington  County  is  on  the  fringe 

* See  Murray  A.  Straus,  "Work  Roles  and  Financial  Responsibility  in  the  Socializa- 
tion of  Farm,  Fringe,  and  Town  Boys,”  Rural  Sociology,  27  (September,  1962) , pp. 
257-274.  It  should  be  noted  that  socialization  which  is  inappropriate  for  the  occu- 
pation followed  by  the  father  need  not  affect  the  majority  of  occupations,  because 
in  American  society  most  occupations  do  not  depend  on  the  familistic  recruitment 
that  is  characteristic  of  farming. 

^ For  a discussion  of  these  three  elements  of  social  roles,  see  Talcott  Parsons,  The 
Social  System,  Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  1951,  p.  7.  It  should  be  noted  that  entre- 
preneurial orientations,  dealt  wit*h  in  this  paper,  refers  to  role-dispositions  rather 
than  role-performance.  It  will  require  additional  studies  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent such  role  dispositions  are  translated  into  role  performance. 
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of  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  area  and  was  chosen  because  of  its 
approximately  equal  division  between  farm,  fringe,  and  urban  resi- 
dents and  its  large  proportion  of  industrial  workers  among  the  latter 
two  residence  groups.  The  final  number  of  cases  available  for  com- 
parison. after  elimination  of  incomplete  and  unusable  cases  was  416. 
Losses  from  the  total  enrollments  were  due  mainly  to  illness,  so  it  may 
be  judged  a relatively  complete  sampling,  except  that  any  high  school 
sample  will  underrepresent  the  lower  socioeconomic  strata  due  to  dif- 
ferential dropout  rates.® 

All  data  reported  here  were  obtained  by  a questionnaire.  The 
items  in  the  questionnaire  were  selected  to  form  Guttman  and  sum- 
mated  rating  scales  for  each  of  the  variables  under  study.  These  in- 
struments will  be  described  when  the  findings  are  presented. 

The  measurement  of  the  independent  variable  in  this  research,  oc- 
cupational class,  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  fathers’  main  occupation. 
The  farm  group  (N  = 112),  consists  of  the  sons  of  men  whose  principal 
occupation  was  farming.  The  working  class  group  consists  of  all  those 
boys  (N  = 174)  whose  fathers  were  engaged  in  manual  w'ork,  including 
foremen,  craftsmen,  and  personal  service  workers.  Finally,  the  middle 
class  group,  for  purposes  of  this  study,  consists  of  the  130  boys  whose 
fathers  w’ere  professionals,  proprietors,  managers,  officials,  and  clerical 
w'orkers.® 

BUSINESS  IDEOLOGY 

To  measure  the  evaluative  or  ideological  component  6f  entrepte- 
neurial  orientation,  an  instrument  called  the  Business  Values  Profile 
(BVP)  was  constructed.  The  BVP  consists  of  71  items  chosen  to 
represent  16  components  of  the  “business  creed’’^®  such  as  belief  in 


® For  a more  complete  description  of  the  sampl^and  data  collection,  see  Straus, 
op.  cit. 

® There  is  undoubtedly  e©:nsiderable  variation  within  each  of  these  three  broad 
groups  which  influences  entrepreneurial  orientation.  [See,  for  example,  the  findings 
and  citations  in  Murray  A.  Straus,  "Societal  Needs  and  Personal  Characteristics  in 
the  Choice  of  Farm,  Blue  Collar,  and  White  Collar  Occupations  by  Farmers’  Sons,” 
Rural  Sociology,  29  (December,  1964) , pp.  408-425.]  How’ever,  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  test  the  idea  that  there  are  important  differences  between  occupational  class 
groups  even  when  we  group  together  such  diverse  groups  as  skilled  and  unskilled, 
clerical  and  professional,  and  large  and  small  farmers.  In  addition,  it  should  be 
noted  that  occupation  has  been  shown  by  numerous  studies  to  be  the  best  single 
indicator  of  social  class  position.  See,  for  example,  Joseph  A.  Kahl  and  James  A. 
Davis,  "A  Comparison  of  Indices  of  Socio-Economic  Status,”  American  Sociological 
Review,  20  (June,  1955),  pp.  317-325. 

^0  Francis  X.  Sutton;  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Carl  Kayscn,  and  James  Tobin,  The 
American  Business  Creed,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 

1956;  see  also  William  Lloyd  Warner  and  Norman  H.  Martin,  Industrial  Man: 
Businessmen  and  Business  Organizations,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1959, 
especially  pp.  442-487. 
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competitiveness,  individualism,  rejection  of  government  regulation, 
materialism-practicality,  and  the  social  utility  of  business.  Typical 
items  in  this  inventory  are:  "Competition  is  needed  to  encourage 

everyone  to  do  their  best”;  and  “The  desire  to  make  a profit  is  a basic 
motive  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  depends.”  Five  items  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  sixteen  business  values  were  included  in  the 
questionnaire.  These  have  been  formed  into  Gutlman  scales  of  four 
and  five  items  with  coefficients  of  reproducibility  from  .86  to  .91.'' 
A total  Business  Values  score  also  was  computed  by  summing  each  boy’s 
scores  on  the  16  subscales  and  converting  these  into  normalized  Sten 
scores.'^ 

Comparison  of  this  total  BVP  score  for  the  three  occupational  class 
groups  of  this  study  shows  the  middle  class  boys  expressed  the  greatest 
allegiance  to  the  values  of  the  business  creed  (Mean  = 4.95) , the  Work- 
ing class  boys  came  next  with  a mean  of  4.38,  and  the  lowest  scores 
were  obtained  by  the  farm  boys  with  a mean  of  4.20.  Although  these 
differences  are  statistically  significant  (F  — 5.06,  df  =2  and  400,  p < 
.01) , they  are  not  very  large. 

This  relatively  small  difference  in  total  scores  is  best  understood  by 
examining  the  16  specific  subscales  making  up  the  BVP.  On  six  of 
these  scales  there  was  essentially  no  difference  betweeen  the  sons  of 
farmers,  manual  workers,  and  white  collar  workers.  These  are  the 
scales  designed  to  measure  the  extent  to  w'hich  the  respondent  valued 
"Dignity  of  Work”,  “Individualism”,  “Materialism  and  Practicality”, 
“Preference  for  Small  Business”,  “Progress”,  and  the  “Social  Utility  of 
Business”. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  ten  scales,  the  scores  of  the  middle 
class  boys  were  higher  than  those  of  the  sons  of  both  farmers  and 
manual  workers  in  every  case.  For  three  of  these  scales  the  farm  and 
working  class  boys  had  scores  which  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
each  other,  but  which  were  significantly  lower  than  those  obtained 
by  the  middle  class  boys.  These  are  the  scales  designed  to  measure 

“Although  these  scales  meet  the  requirement  of  approximately  equal  spread 
between  items  in  the  percent  scored  plus,  and  the  requirement  that  the  maximum 
and  minimum  percentage  of  plus  scores  should  not  exceed  ten  to  fifteen  percent, 
caution  is  still  in  order  for  several  reasons.  First,  even  coefficients  of  reproducibility 
reaching  the  conventional  requirement  of  .90  do  not  guarantee  much  when  the 
scale  has  only  four  or  five  items  (as  in  the  present  case,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
scales  used  in  sociological  research) . Second,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  cumula- 
tive characteristic  of  the  scales  (as  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  very  high  coef- 
ficients of  reproducibility) , tliis  still  provides  no  indication  of  validity.  For  example, 
the  test  may  deal  with  aspects  of  life  which  as  yet  are  beyond  the  experience  of  17- 
and  18-year-olds,  and  to  which  they  cannot  really  express  an  opinion.  How- 
ever, on  the  basis  of  discussion  of  the  items  with  a pre-test  sample,  this  is  not 
believed  to  have  been  the  case. 

“See  A.  A.  Canfield,  “The  ‘Sten’  scale-A  Modified  C-Scalc,”  Educational  and 
Psychological  Measurement,  11  (Summer,  1951),  pp.  295-297. 
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belief  in  competition,  the  morality  and  efficiency  of  businessmen,  and 
universalism. 

The  scale  designed  to  measure  “Risk  Willingness  also  jrevealed  a 
significant  difference  only  for  the  middle  class  versus  all  bchi^ 
parisons.  However,  in  the  case  of  this  crucial  variable,  another  (an 
probably  superior)  measure  of  risk  taking  propensity  is  also  aval  a^  e 
for  the  sample.13  Scores  on  this  test  sho^ved  the  farm  boys  were  less 
^villing  to  take  risks  than  either  of  the  other  tw’O  groups. 

In  the  six  scales  for  which  there  were  significant  differences  between 
each  of  the  three  occupational  class  groups,  the  farm  boys  had  scores 
indicating  the  least  agreement  with  the  business  creed  for  all  but  two 
itepis.  First,  as  might' be  expected,  the  “Labor  Orientation  scores 
indicate  that  the  farmers’  sons  were  more  anti-union  than  the  sons  o 
the  manual  workers.  Second,  the  “Investment”  scale  suggests  that  the 
farm  boys  were  more  committed  than  the  working  class  boys  to  the 
belief  that  business  investment  is  necessary  for  general  welfare. 

Finally,  there  are  the  four  scales  on  which  the  farm  boys  were  not 
only  found  to  have  significantly  lower  scores  than  the  middle  class 
boys,  but  also  had  significantly  lower  scores  than  the  sons  of  manual 
workers.  These  are  the  scales  designed  to  measure  the  Social  Utility 
of  Profit”  (the  idea  that  profits  are  a socially  necessary  motiye  to  l^ep 
the  economv  running),  the  parallel  scale  to  measure  “Profit  Rights 
• (indicating  opposition  to  profit  sharing  plans  and  heavy  taxation  even 
when  the  taxes  are  to  be  used  for  socially  desirable  purposes) . Govern- 
ment Regulation”  (the  laissez-jaire  ideology),  and  “Welfare  State 

(opposition  to  government  welfare  programs) . . , , i-rr 

Overall,  these  differences  in  the  subscales,  together  with  the  differ- 


13  This  is  a measure  of  actual,  rather  than  self-reported,  risk  taking.  It 
of  13  factual  questions  about  business.  The  questions  were 

respondent  the-impression  that  he  should  know  the  answer,  I'cre  a o fakine 
make  it  unlikely  that  he  would  actually  know  the  correct  answer  T^e  risk 
element  was  introduced  by  instructions  stating  that  the  test  will  be 
tracting  two  times  the  number^wrong  from  the  number  correct,  and  the  statement. 
"That  is  YOU  will  lose  points  if  you  guess  incorrectly.  . . , 

The  Wea  for  this  measure  car^e  from  Robert  C.  ZiUer,  "Vocat  ona  Chotce 
Utilitv  for  Risk.”  Journal  of  Counseling  Psychology,  4 (Spring,  19o7) . pp.  bi^. 
The  factual  knowledge  items  in  this  scale  are  similar  to  the  Business  Knowledge 
Test  and  the  test  followed  it  in  the  questionnaire.  However,  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  two  measures  is  very  low  (r  = .06)  , indicating  that  risk  taking  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  knpwlcdge  possessed  by  the  individual.  The  formula  used  to  score 

the  test  is: 

2 (No.  of  wrong  answers) 

2 (No.  o,f  wrong  answers)  -+- No.  of  omitted  questions 


The  differences  among  the  three  groups  in  their  actual  willingness  to  take  a 
risk,  i.e.,  guess  on  a test,  are  significant.  The  middle  class  boys,  YVith  a 
of  5.36,  were  the  most  risk  willing;  the  working  dass  Yvere  ' 

and  the  farm  boys  <vere  by  far  the  least  risk  willing,  with  a mean  of  3.73  (F  11.18, 

d/  = 2and  413,p<-.01). 
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ences  in  total  scores,  suggest  that  the  farm  boys  were  the  least  com- 
mitted to  the  ideology  of  the  business  enterprise  system  as  outlined  by 
Sutton  et  al.  and  as  operationalized  in  this  study.  However,  while  not 
denying  the  importance  of  this  difference,  the  fact  that  the  differences 
in  total  BVP  scores  were  small  even  though  significant,  and  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  occupational  class 
groups  on  six  of  the  component  scales,  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
latter  findings  suggest  that  there  is  a broad  base  of  support  for  the 
values  measured  by  this  test  which  cuts  across  the  three  occupational 
classes  compared  in  this  paper.  In  any  case,  the  major  difference  is 
between  the  sons  of  white  collar  w'orkers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sons 
of  farmers  and  manual  workers  on  the  other. 

BUSINESS  KNOWLEDGE 

In  this  section  we  turn  from  the  value  component  of  entrepreneurial 
orientation  to  the  cognitive  component.  It  is  assumed  that  a role,  in- 
cumbent must  not  only  possess  the  values  which  are  appropriate  to, 
and  which  validate  the  role,  he  must  also  possess  the  knowledge  which 
will  enable  him  to  act  in  terms  of  these  values. 

In  the  present  study,  the  cognitive  component  of  entrepreneurial 
orientations  was  indexed  by  a 33-item  multiple  choice  test  of  business 
operating  principles  called  the  Business  Knowledge  Test  (BKT) . This 
test  resembles  an  ordinary  class  examination.  The  first  item,  for  ex- 
ample, is:  “Used  cars  are:  (1)  Cheaper  in  the  winter,  (2)  Cheaper  in 
the  summer,  (3)  About  the  same  price  all  year.”^* 

Scores  on  this  test  ranged  from  7 to  29,  with  a mean  of  19.9  out  of 
the  maximum  possible  score  of  33.  Because  BKT  scores  are  not  avail- 
able for  other  groups,  it  is  hard  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  these  figures 
except  to  say  that  the  mean  falls  approximately  at  the  theoretical 
middle  of  the  distribution,  and  the  range  suggests  that  the  test  was  of 
an  appropriate  level  of  difficulty  for  the  sample. 

The  analysis  of  variance  shows  a significant  difference  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  three  social  class  groups  possessed  the  knowledge  measured  by 
this  test.  The  farm  group  had  the  least  knowledge,  as  shown  by  their  Sten 
score  mean  of  4.00.^°  The  middle  class  boys  had  the  highest  scores 

This  Item  and  a number  of  others  were  chosen  with  the  idea  that  they  deal 
with  aspects  of  business  which  are  salient  for  adolescents.  Other  items  deal  with 
insurance,  interest  rates,  business  cycles,  elasticity  of  production,  etc.  Some  of  these 
items  may  be  more  within  the  experience  of  urban  boys  (e.g.,  purchase  of  a used 
car)  and  some  more  likely  to  be  salient  for  farm  boys  (eg.,  “Which  adjusts  produc- 
tion most  rapidly  to  price  changes?  1.  Farms  2.  Industry”).  Theoretically  more  of 
these  items  should  be  known  by  the  farm  boys  whose  fathers  are  constantly  dealing 
with  the  economic  issues  tapped  by  the  questions. 

To  simplify  data  processing  and  to  better  fit  the  assumptions  of  such  statistical 
manipulations  as  correlation  and  analysis  of  variance,  all  two-digit  variables  in  this 
study  were  transformed  into  normalized  ten-interval  “Sten  scores.”  Sec  A.  A.  Can- 
field,  “Sten  Scale  . . .,"  op.  cit. 
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(5.24)  and  the  working  class  boys  had  intermediate  scores  (4.34)  .'• 
These  results  support  the  hypothesis  which  predicted  lowest  business 
knowledge  for  the  farm  groups  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
group  made  up  entirely  of  boys  whose  fathers  own  or  operate  their  own 
business. 

The  finding  of  lowest  business  know.ledge  for  the  farm  boys  is  closely 
related  to  findings  from  a previous  analysis  of  the  socialization  ex- 
periences of  this  sample.^^  This  earlier  analysis  revealed  that  farm 
parents  provided  their  sons  with  less  opportunity  to  practice  financial 
management  that  did  other  parents.  This  was  interpreted  as  a dysfunc- 
tional element  in  the  role  patterns  of  farm  families,  because  it  deprives 
the  son  of  an  important  role  learning  opportunity.  The  findings  just 
reported  on  business  knowledge  are  consistent  with  this  interpretation 
as  they  show  that  the  farm  boys  not  only  had  the  least  opportunity  to 
practice  fiscal  management,  but  also  the  least  knowledge  of  elementary 
business  principles. 

BUSINESS  CAREER  INTEREST 

Even  the  combination  of  value  commitment  and  knowledge  is 
theoretically  inadequate  to  bring  about  role  performance  unless  there 
is  also  positive,  affective  involvement  in  the  role.  Consequently,  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  extent  to  which  the  farm,  working  class, 
and  middle  class  boys  are  potential  entrepreneurs,  a Business  Career 
Interest  (BCI)  scale  was  developed  This  is  a four-item  scale,  with  a 
coefficient  of  reproducibility  of  .97,  designed  to  index  the  extent  to 
which  the  respondent  is  motivated  to  fill  an  entrepreneurial  role.  Two 
of  the  items  making  up  the  scale  ask  about  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
spondent has  thought  about  and  would  like  to  be  the  owner  of  a small 
business,  and  two  parallel  items  concern  consideration  of  and  desire 
to  be  an  executive  in  a large  business. 

The  findings  show  highest  scores  for  the  middle  class  (M  = 1.87), 
followed  by  scores  for  the  working  class  (M  = 1 .45) , and  the  farm  boys 
{M  = 1.20)  This  pattern  held  for  each  of  the  separate  items  com- 
prising the  scale.  The  low  business  career  interest  of  the  farm  and 
working  class  groups  cannot  be  attributed,  therefore,  to  the  inclusion 
of  items  concerning  interest  in  business  executive  positions.  But  al- 
though this  rank  ordering  has  emerged  for  a number  of  variables  in 
the  present  analysis,  is  should  be  remembered  that  the  only  specific 
hypothesis  with  which  the  analysis  was  begun  concerned  the  expected 
lower  scores  of  the  farm  group.  \Ve  deliberately  did  not  specify  a posi- 
tion for  the  working  class,  because  conflicting  factors  did  not  permit 
a reasonably  clear  predictibn. 

10 = 13.63,  d/ = 2 and  415,  p < .01. 

M.  A.  Straus,  “Work  Roles  and  Financial  Responsibility.  . . . ,”  op.  cit. 

18^=12.28,  d/  = 2 and  413,  p<.01. 
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On  the  ori^hand  there  are  the  findings  of  Lipset  and  Bendix  show- 
ing the  predominantly  working  class  origins  of  the  self-employed  and 
their  conclusion  that  “The  desire  of  American  wage  earners  to  become 
self-employed  is  still  very  strong.  . This  would  lead  to  an  hypothe- 
sis of  relatively  high  entrepreneurial  orientation  (especially  in  relation 
to  the  career  interest  component)  for  the  working  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  more  limited  knowledge,  experience,  and  world  view,  and 
the  lower  average  level  of  occupational  aspiration  which  previous  re- 
search has  shown  to  characterize  working  class  youth,  suggest  an  hy- 
pothesis of  low'  entrepreneurial  orientation  for  the  working  class. 
Evidently,  the  latter  set  of  considerations  prevails,  at  least  insofar  as 
entrepreneurial  orientation  is  measured  in  this  study.  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  findings  do  not  necessarily  contradict  Lipset  and 
Bendix,  whose  analysis  is  based  on  a sample  of  men  already  in  the  labor 
force.  It  is  possible  that  if  their  sample  had  been  interviewed  while  in 
high  school,  the  respondents  would  not  have  shown  the  degree  of 
interest  in  business  ow'nership  w'hich  they  display  later  in  their  life 
presumably  after  experiencing  the  frustrations  and  limitation  of  mobil- 
ity inherent  in  manual  labor  occupations. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  examined  the  extent  to  w'hich  a sample  of  farm,  working 
class,  and  middle  class  boys  have  the  knowledge,  value  orientations, 
and  career  interests  appropriate  for  the  role  of  the  entrepreneur.  The 
findings  are  based  on  tests  designed  to  measure  these  three  components 
of  “entrepreneurial  orientation”,  administered  to  416  high  school 
students. 

Scores  for  all  three  components  of  entrepreneurial  orientation  were 
lowest  for  the  farm  boys.  The  results  also  show  that  on  most  variables 
the  working  class  evidenced  less  entrepreneurial  orientation  than  did 
the  middle  class.  Specifically,  with  respect  to  the  values  which  con\- 
prise  the  validating  and  motivating  ideology  of  the  business  enterprise 
system,  the  middle  class  boys  obtained  the  highest  scores.  Scores  of  the 
working  class  boys  w'ere  intermediate  and  the  lowest  scores  were  re- 
corded among  the  farm  boys.  Similar  class  differences  w'ere  found  for  the 
cognitive  component  of  entrepreneurial  orientations,  as  measured  by  a 
Business  Knowledge  Test,  and  for  the  affective  component,  as  mea- 
sured by  a Business  Career  Interest  scale. 

These  findings  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  marked  occupa- 
tional class  differences  in  the  aspects  of  personality  which  we  have 
called  entrepreneurial  orientation.  The  fact  that  the  farm  boys  tended 

Seymour  M.  Lipset  and  Reinhard  Bendix,  Social  Mobility  in  Industrial  Society. 
Berkeley,  California:  University  of  California  Press,  1959,  p.  180;  also  Ely  Chinoy, 
Automobile  Workers  and  the  American  Dream,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany, 1955. 
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to  be  even  less  entrepreneurially  oriented  than  the  working  class  boys 
adds  to  the  evidence  calling  for  a revision  of  the  Jeffersonian  concep- 
tion of  the  farmer  as  a bulwark  of  the  individualistic  free  enterprise 

system.^® 

' The  findings  further  suggest  the  presence  of  a “cultural  contradic- 
tion” or  a dysfunctional  element  in  the  socialization  of  the  farni  and 
working  class  groups.  The  research  of  Lipset  and  Bendix  and  others 
has  shown  that  the  working  class  men  have  a strong  desire  to  set  up 
their  own  business,  and  consistent  with  this  finding,  the  recruitrnent 
of  small  entrepreneurs  is  heavily  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  c ass. 
Similarly,  the  farm  group  consisted  entirely  of  the  sons  of  self-employed 
men,  and  almost  half  of  these  sons  plan  to  become  farmers  also.  In 
order  to  actually  achieve  these  occupational  aspirations  and  to  suc- 
cessfully perform  in  the  desired  occupational  role  of  farmer  or  srnall 
businessman,  the  working  class  and  the  farm  boys  need  the  knowledge 
and  the  justifying  ideology  which  the  present  research  shows  they  lack. 
Thus,  we  see’  in  the  findings  for  this  sample  of  high  school  boys  the 
genesis  of  an  important  role  strain  in  the  occupational  system  of  Amer- 
ican society.21 

20  Of  course  there  are  many  other  reasons  for  rejecting  this  view.  See  A.  Whitney 
Griswold,  Farming  and  Democracy,  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Yale  University  ress, 
1952.  See  also  Charles  M.  Hardin,  The  Politics  of  Agriculture.  Glencoe,  Illmois: 
The  Free  Press,  1952,  Seymour  M.  Lipset,  Agrarian  Socialism,  Berkeley,  California. 
University  of  California  Press,  1950;  Carl  C.  Taylor,  The  Farmers’  Movement.  Nevr 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1953;  and  Edward  Higbee,  Farms  and  Farmers  in  an 
Urban  Age.  New  York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1963.  . ^ -u  j • 

21 A somewhat  comparable  example  of  dysfunctional  socialization  is  described  in 
David  Landes,  “French  Business  and  the  Businessman:  A Social  and  Cultural 

Analysis,”  in  E.  M.  Sarle  (ed.) , Modern  France,  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1951,  pp.  33^353. 
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Worfe  Roles  and  Financial 
Responsibility  in  the  Socialization 
of  Farm,  Fringe,  and  Toion  Boys. 


The  work  experience,  incoine,  expendijure  responsibilities,  and  {atnily 
work  role  oTientatioJi  of  470  boys  attending  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
in  a Wisconsin  county  are  analyzed.  The  data  show  near  universality  in 
task  assignraent,  starting  at  about  age  7 Cor  the  fartn  group  and  8 Cor  the 
non-farra.  The  rnidings  indicate  widespread  concern  by  parents  with  provid- 
ing tneaningful  work  role  learning  experiences  for  their  sons.  The  emphasis 
on  work  as  an  important  part  of  the  socialization  process  holds  for  all 
residence  groups  but  is  most  marked  among  thej^m  families  in  this  study* 
Residence  group  differences  in  income  and  exipjenditure  responsibility  are 
the  reverse  of  those  for  work  experience  and  responsibility.  Farm  boys  in 
the  sample,  although  working  longer  hours,  earned  less  and  were  less  often 
given  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  needs  out  of  funds  under 
their  own  direct  control.  The  findings  on  hscal  responsibility  are  interpreted 
as  a dysfunctional  element  in  the  role  structure  of  farm  families. 

The  author  is  professor  of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Management  and  Family  Living,  University  of  Minnesota.* 

•Paper  read  at  the  1901  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociological  Society.  The  analysis 
was  carried  out  with  the  aid  of  funds  provided  by  the  Depariment  of  Child 
Development  and  Family  Relationships,  Cornell  University.  I would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Professors  Melvin  Brooks,  Mary  Ford,  Mabel  Rollins, 
Jean  Warren,  and  Eugene  Wilkeniiig  for  comments  and  criticisms  which  aided 
me  in  revising  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper. 

This  paper  reports  on  a pilot  study  for  a program  of  research  on  family 
determinants  of  entrepreneurial  ability.  For  an  outline  of  this  program,  see  M.  A. 
Straus,  '‘Family  Factors  and  Entrepreneurial  Ability,”  in  Rural  Sociology  in  a 
Changing  Economy  (Urbana;  University  of  Illinois  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  1959),  pp.  40-45  (mimeograph).  Otlrer  studies  in  this  series  include 
M.  A.  Straus,  "Conjugal  Power  Structure  and  Adolescent  Personality,”  Marriage 
and  Family  Living,  XXIV  (1962),  17-25;  “Deferred  Gratifleation,  Social  Class,  and  the 
Achievement  Syndrome,”  American  Sociological  Review,  XXVII  (1962),  326-335. 
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IMIE  importance  for  the  socialization  process  of  intrafamily  work 
roles  and  experience  in  the  management  of  economic  resources  is 
rcllcctcd  in  the  frecjuency  of  advice  in  parent  guidance  literature  on 
how  to  initiate  children  into  these  roles’d  yet  empirical  studies  of  the 
process  and  its  consequences  are  meager. 

One  possible  reason  for  the  neglect  of  this  important  aspect  of 
socialization  may  be  a tendency  to  conceptualize  the  problem  in  terms 
of  manifest  functions.  That  is,  the  child’s  participation  in  work  and 
financial  management  is  usually  conceived  by  researchers  as  having  con- 
sequences for  the  learning  of  these  specific  behaviors,  whereas  both  pop- 
ular and  professional  interest  have  emphasized  studies  of  factors  which 
arc  seen  as  influencing  personality  at  the  more  general  “depth”  or 
“basic  personality”  level,  rather  than  at  the  “role  personality”  level.^ 
If  this  is  correct,  then  a double  oversight  is  involved  in  the  neglect 
of  tins  area.  The  first  is  the  failure  to  see  the  intrinsic  importance  of 
work  roles  and  fiscal  management  1(^ith  the  important  exeeption  of 
studies  of  roles  \vhich  are  occupationally  specific).  The  second  is  the 
failure  to  look  at  the  latent  functions  which  may  be  involved  in 
acquisition  of  these  roles.  That  is,  die  interaction  processes  which  are 
part  of  the  learning  and  fulfillment  of  task  and  pecuniary  responsi- 
bilities may  well  affect  the  more  pervasive  aspects  of  personality. 

It  is  to  tlie  credit  of  the  parent  education  field  that  its  leaders  have 
recognized  tliese  possible  latent  functions.  For  example,  Osborne  sug- 
gests that  providing  work  experience  in  the  home  can  “bring  a feeling 
of  personral  significance  and  a sense  of  achieveraent,”  "add  materially 
to  the  feeling  of  friendliness  and  acceptance  of  [adults],”  teach  appre- 
ciation of  “what  work  mctans  in  the  lives  of  human  beings,”  and  “may 
lay  the  foundation  for  a more  intelligent  choice  of  vocation.”®  Unfor- 
tunately a careful  search  of  the  literature  revealed  almost  no  empirical 
evidence  for  these  rather  sweeping  claims.  Even  descriptive  surveys 

‘ThroughoiU  this  paper,  the  tenm  role  will  be  used  in  its  normative  aspect, 
that  is,  as  loic  prescriplion  or  culturally  appropriate  behavior  for  the  incumbent 
of  a specified  status  (sec  O.  G.  Brim,  ‘‘The  Parent-Child  Relation  as  a Social 
System:  I.  Parent  and  Child  Roles,”  Child  Development,  XXVIII  (1957),  343-364. 
Consequently,  wlien  mention  is  made  of  learning  a ‘‘work  role,"  the  intention 
is  to  refer  to  the  child’s  acquisition  of  the  behaviors  appropriate  to  the  status 
of  worker.  The  terra  ii'ork  is  also  troublesome  due  to  the  variety  of  senses  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  work  relationship  defined  by 
Gross  as  a ‘‘relationship  in  which  persons  perform  activities  which  are  designed 
to  achieve  objectives  usually  defined  by  others.”  See  E.  Gross,  Work  and  Society 
(New  York:  Crowell,  1958),  p.  11. 

=For  an  explication  of  these  personality  level  dilferences,  see  A.  Inkles,  ‘‘Some 
Sociological  Observations  on  Culture  and  Personality  Studies,”  in  K.  Kluckholm, 
H.  Murray,  and  D.  Schneider,  Personality  in  Nature,  Society  arid  Culture,  rev.  cd.; 
(New  York:  Knopf,  1953),  chap.  37. 

*E.  Osborne,  How  to  Teach  Your  Child  about  Work  (Public  Affairs  Pamphlets, 
No.  216;  New  York,  1955). 
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of  the  extent  to  which  children  are  provided  with  work  experience 
and  experience  in  expenditure  of  money  are  scarce  or  vague."*  A sim- 
ilar lack  of  empirical  evidence  holds  for  the  claims  concerning  the 
personality  consequences  of  parent  practices  in  the  use  and  giving  of 
money  to  children.®  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is,  therefore,  to 
help  fdl  this  factual  gap  by  comparing  some  aspects  of  farm,  fringe, 
and  town  boys’  work  experience,  income,  and  expenditure  responsi- 
bility, together  with  limited  information  on  perceived  parental  moti- 
vation in  providing  work  role  learning  experience.  Analyses  now  in 
progress  of  some  aspects  of  the  manifest  as  well  as  the  latent  conse- 
quences of  tliese  experiences  will  be  presented  in  a subsequent  paper, 

*T1tc  extensive  studies  of  Gesell  et  al.,  for  example,  report  the  Tindings  only 
in  such  general  terms  as:  “Most  boys  aged  16  do  some  routine  tasks  at  home,” 
or  “Many  boys  have  really  substantial  jobs  either  after  school  or  during  the 
summer.”  We  are  not  told  what  proportion  constitutes  “most”  or  “many,”  what 
these  tasks  or  outside  employment  are,  how  much  time  is  spent  on  them,  or 
how  much  is  earned.  See  A.  Gesell,  Frances  L.  llg,  and  Louise  B.  Ames,  Youth:  The 
Years  from  Ten  to  Sixteen  (New  York:  Harper,  1956).  The  few  studies  which 
provide  more  specific  information  will  be  cited  at  appropriate  points  later  in  the 
paper.  ~— 

'‘As  expressed,  for  example,  in  such  widely  quoted  works  as  S.  M.  and  B.  C. 
Gruenberg,  Parents,  Children,  and  Money  (New  York;  Viking  Press,  1933),  or  Frances 
L.  Feldman,  The  Family  in  a Money  World  (New  York:  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1957).  The4ack  of  scientifle  knowledge  of  this  important  area  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a recent  scholarly  summary  by  Edith  G.  Neisser, 
‘‘Emotional  and  Social  Values  Attached  to  Money,”  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
XXII  (1960),  13'2-138,  contains  some  sixty  citations,  but  only  seven  are  to  quan- 
titative, empirical  studies,  and  only  one  of  these  presents  data  on  the  conse- 
quences for  the  child  of  parent  money  management  practices.  This  one  study 
(Esther  E.  Prevey,  “A  Quantitative  Study  of  Family  Practices  in  Training  Children 
in  the  Use  of  Money,”  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  XXXVI  [1945],  411-428), 
found  no  relationship  between  high-school  students’  money  training  and  their 
adjustment  and  independence.  For  boys,  early  training  in  money  management 
was  related  to  adult  competence  in  these  roles  and  also  to  good  home  and  emo- 
tional adjustment  during  high  school.  However,  socio-economic  status  was  not 
controlled  and  the  findings  may  be  spurious.  Two  other  empirical  studies  tend 
to  confirm  Prevey’s  findings.  A study  by  Harris  et  al.  supports  Prevey’s  negative 
findings  of  no  relation  between  extent  of  participation  in  household  tasks  and 
children’s  responsibility;  see  D.  B.  Harris,  K.  E.  Clark,  A.  M.  Rose,  F.  Valasek, 
“The  Relationship  of  Children’s  Horae  Duties  to  an  Attitude  of  Responsibility,” 
Child  Development,  XXV  (1954),  29-33.  A srudy  by  Helen  R.  Marshall  and  Lucille 
Magruder,  “Relations  between  Parent  ^oney  Education  Practices  and  Children’s 
Knowledge  and  Use  of  Money,”  Child  Development,  XXXI  (1960),  253—284,  con- 
firms the  findings  of  relationship  between  money  use  training  and  competence 
in  money  use.  The  only  other  empirical  study  so  far  located  in  the  literature 
is  Nye’s  findings  that  very  large  sums  of  money  available  to  male  high-school 
students  is  related  to  the  frequency  of  delinquent  behavior.  Of  course,  the 
causal  relation  between  money  and  delinquency  is  not  clear,  as  Nye  recognizes 
when  he  quotes  the  comment,  “It  doesn’t  cost  anything  for  girls  to  be  delinquent, 
but  it  does  for  boys.”  See  F.  I.  Nye,  Family  Relationships  and  Delinquent  Behavior 
(New  York:  Wiley,  1958),  p.  137. 
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SAMPLE  AND  METHOD 

The  locus  of  this  study  is  Washington  County,  Wisconsin.  This 
county  is  adjacent  to  Milwaukee  and  was  chosen  because  it  provided 
an  opportunity  to  study  a considerable  urban  fringe  population  as 
well  as  a town  and  a farm  population.  The  sample  consists  of  470  boys 
enrolled  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  the  four  high  schools 
of  the  county.  Data  were  obtained  by  a questionnaire  administered  in 
two  parts  and  from  school  records.® 

Since  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  paper  is  to  compare  farm, 
fringe,  and  town  families,  it  is  important  that  these  three  groups  not 
differ  in  certain  major  socioeconomic  variables.  For  example,  differ- 
ences between  these  groups  might  be  due  to  income  level  rather  than 
occupation  and  residence.  To  help  avoid  this  problem,  a high  produc- 
tivity and  income  county  was  chosen  for  study.  As  a result,  no  statis- 
tically significant  differences  in  income  or  level  of  living  characterize 
the  three  residence  groups.  The  mean  annual  family  income  of  the 

"It  will  be  noted  tltat  the  term  sample  is  used  and  also  that  probability 
statistics  for  making  inferences  from  a sample  to  a universe  are  employed  in  this 
paper.  This  procedure  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  county  studied  pre- 
sents the  hypothetical  universe  of  all  other  similar  metropolitan  fringe  counties. 
Such  an  assumption  enables  the  use  of  probability  statistics  as  a convenient 
standard  against  which  to  judge  the  data  presented.  See  Margaret  J.  Hagood  and 
Daniel  O.  Price,  Statistics  for  Sociologists  (New  York:  Holt,  1952),  p.  293. 

It  should  he  noted  that  this  sample  is  deficient  in  two  major  respects.  First, 
it  completely  omits  all  boys  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.  Second,  of 
the  boys  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  two  groups  are  missing: 
(a)  One  high  school  in  the  county  was  omitted  completely  from  the  study.  This 
was  a newly  organized  school  with  no  senior  class  and  only  a very  small  junior 
class  at  the  time  of  the  study.  Various  administrative  difficulties  made  the  prin- 
cipal reluctant  to  participate.  Since  the  exclusion  of  this  group  meant  a loss  of 
only  seventeen^  sty  dents  from  the  sample,  the  school  was  omitted,  (b)  Twenty-one 
boys  were  persistent  absentees  and  could  not  he  interviewed  despite  several 
visits  to  the  schools,  and  seven  schedules  were  discarded  due  to  the  boys’  inability 
to  read  the  questionnaire  or  to  obvious  signs  of  deliberately  careless  or  inac- 
curate answers. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  usual  in  questionnaire  and  interview 
studies,  some  specific  questions  were  not  answered  by  respondents  who  sub- 
mitted an  otherwise  complete  questionnaire,  and  some  respondents  did  not 
complete  both  questionnaires.  The  effective  sample  size  for  specific  tables  is, 
therefore,  always  slightly  less  than  470. 

All  questions,  except  those  asking  for  the  father’s  occupation  and  the  work 
engaged  in  for  pay,  were  fully  structured  by  the  use  of  multiple  choice  response 
categories  or  check  lists.  Des|^tc  the  well-known  problems  with  this  type  of 
self-report  data  (see  M.  A.  Straus,  Direct,  Indirect  and  Disguised  Measurement 
in  Rural  Sociology  [Washington  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  26;  Pullman,  1957]),  there  are 
many  indications  that  on  the  whole  the  respondents  answered  the  question- 
naires to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  that  the  resulting  responses  are  at  least 
internally  consistent  as  judged  by  a comparison  of  responses  to  questions 
calling  for  the  same  or  similar  data  but  worded  differently  or  located  in  non- 
adjacent  parts. 
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town  families  was  |6,970,  as  compared  to  $6,960  for  the  fringe,  and 
$6,450  for  the  farm  families  (chi  square=6.522,  d./.=9,  P<.70).'^  The 
farm  group,  in  fact,  had  slightly  higher  scores  on  a ten-item  level  of 
living  index. 


A further  indication  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  ecological  rather 
than  social  class  groupings  lies  in  the  comparison  of  the  occupations  of 
the  town  and  fringe  families.  Table  1 shows  no  significant  difference 
in  the  two  occupational  distributions. 


Table  1.  Occupations  of  town  and  fringe  fathers 


Occupation 

Percentage  of 

Fringe  fathers* 
(A=96) 

Town  fathers* 
(A=241) 

Professional 

7 

11 

Proprietors 

13 

15 

Manager  and  official 

13 

13 

Clerical  and  sales 

7 

7 

Skilled 

37 

31 

Semiskilled  and  unskilled 

23 

23 

Chi  square  = 2.16'!,  d.f.  = 5,  P<  .95. 

•Fringe  = open  country  resident  other  than  farmers’  sons.  Town  = any  village  or 
city  resident  regardless  of  size  of  place. 


Although  the  three  groups  differed  in  the  length  of  time  they  had 
been  residing  in  the  community,  with  the  fringe  group  having  (as 
might  be  expected)  the  least  average  stability  of  residence  (9.8  years  as 
compared  to  12.7  for  the  farm  and  11.6  for  the  town;  chi  square= 
30.649,  d.f. =6,  P<.001),  all  three  groups  show  a relatively  long  period 
of  residence  in  the  community.  There  are  slightlyjnore  Germans  in 
the  farm  group,  but  overall  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
the  three  residence-occupational  groups  in  ethnic  origin. 

Tliere  are,  however,  two  important  characteristics  in  which  the  three 
residence  groups  are  significantly  clifTerent.  Both  the  mothers  and  the 
fathers  jOf  the  farm  boys  in  the  sample  had  significantly  less  education 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  two  groups.  The  farm  fathers  had  a 
mean  of  only  6.3  years  of  schooling  compared  to  9.1  for  the  fringe 
and  9.5  for  the  town  fathers  (chi  square=45.555,  d.f. =6,  P<.001).  Sim- 

’Chi  square  is  used  as  the  statistical  test  throughout  this  paper.  In  order 
to  save  the  space  needed  for  tabular  presentation,  the  distributions  compared  are 
sometimes  summarized  in  the  text  of  the  paper  by  use  of  the  mean. 
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ilarly,  the  farm  mothers  had  a mean  of  7.8  years  as  compared  to  9.2 
and  10.0  years  (chi  square=23.576,  d./.=6,  P<.001).  In  addition,  the 
farm  families  are  larger  than  the  others.  They  have  a mean  of  4.7 
children,  compared  to  4.2  for  the  fringe  and  3.9  for  the  town  groups 
(chi  square=  12.521,  d.f.—6,  P<.10). 

Both  parental  education  and  family  size  are  variables  which  can 
significantly  affect  the  way  in  which  children  are  initiated  into  work, 
and  fiscal  roles.  Consequently,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  residence  group  differences  reported  in  this  paper  are  not  simply 
reflections  of  rural-urban  subcultural  differences  but  probably  also 
reflect  the  educational  and  family  size  differences  just  noted.® 

FAMILY  WORK  ROLE  PERFORMANCE 

In  an  industrial  society  the  urban  family  is  a relatively  minor  unit 
in  the  production  of  goods.®  With  small  families,  low  household  goods 
production,  easily  prepared  foods,  and  electrical  appliances,  all  house- 
hold tasks  could  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  parents  without  the  aid 
of  the  children.  Nevertheless,  almost  all  parents  in  this  sample  assign 
regular  jobs  to  their  sons.  Some  84  per  cent  of  the  farm  boys,  97  per 
cent  of  the  fringe  group,  and  93  per  cent  of  the  town  boys  reported 
regular  jobs  other  than  farm  work.i® 

*A  sample  of  ten  of  the  variables  for  which  data  are  presented  in  this  paper 
were  reanalyzed,  first  with  controls  for  level  education  and  then  with  controls 
for  size  of  family.  This  was  done  by  dividing  the  sample  into  low,  medium, 
and  high  groups  on  the  basis  of  the  control  variable  and  repeating  the  analysis 
separately  for  each  education  and  size  of  family  group.  (See  M.  A.  Straus  and 
Allen  J.  Estep,  Education  for  Technological  Change  among  Wisconsin  Farmers 
[Wisconsin  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Res.  Bull.  214;  Madi.son,  1959]  for  details  of  this  tech- 
nique of  multivariate  analysis.)  This  reanalysis  yielded  residence  group  dif- 
ferences similar  to  those  presented  in  this  paper  for  all  but  four  of  the  sixty 
bivariate  tables.  Because  of  these  findings,  coupled  with  the  unreliability  intro- 
duced by  breaking  the  sample  down  into  cells  with  relatively  few  ca.ses  and 
the  cumbersomeness  of  the  presentation  which  would  have  been  necessary,  it 
did  not  seem  worth  while  to  proceed  with  a full-scale  multivariate  analysis. 

“The  monetary  value  of  the  services  provided  for  each  other  by  family 
members  is,  however,  enormous.  Most  estimates  range  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  national  income.  See  S.  Kuznets,  National  Income  and  Its  Composition, 
1919-1938  (New  York:  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1941),  pp.  431-433. 

‘“These  figures  are  comparable  to  those  reported  by  Dimock  for  a sample 
of  two  hundred  Milwaukee  and  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  boys  in  the  early  thirties. 
See  H.  S.  Dimock,  "A  Research  on  Adolescence:  The  Social  World  of  the  Ado- 
lescent,’’ Child  Development  Monographs,  no.  VI  (1935).  A 1953  study  of  1,027 
white  Tampa,  Florida,  teen-agers  from  unbroken  homes  reports  the  percentage 
of  teen-age  boys  doing  each  of  a list  of  18  household  tasks.  These  ranged  from 
3 per  cent  for  getting  breakfast,  to  80  per  cent  who  take  care  of  the  yard. 
Whether  these  figures  refer  to  regular  or  occasional  task  performance  is  not 
stated.  See  T.  B.  Johannis,  Jr.,  “Participation  by  Fathers,  Mothers  a.nd  Teen-age 
Sons  and  Daughters  in  Selected  Household  Tasks,’’  The  Coordinator,  VI  (1958), 
61-62.  See  also  the  figures  for  Ontario  farm  children  in  Helen  C.  Abell,  Special 
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So  widespread  is  this  assignment  of  household  jobs  that  it  raises  the 
cjuestion  of  motivations  other  than  simply  getting  the  job  done.  In 
fact,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  boys  themselves  perceive  the  motiva- 
tion of  their  parents  as  extending  beyond  the  economic  value  of  the 
task.  Moreover,  the  average  age  at  which  regular  household  jobs  were 
first  assigned  ranges  from  7.5  years  for  the  farm  group  to  7.9  for  the 
fringe  and  8.7  for  the  town;  and  40  per  cent  of  the  farm,  24  per  cent 
of  the  fringe,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  town  boys  had  regular  jobs  at 
age  6 or  under  (chi  square=37.891,  d./.=6,  P<.01).  Since  the  amount 
of  work  which  a child  of  this  age  can  accomplish  is  probably  at  least 
balanced  by  the  expenditure  of  effort  to  get  him  to  do  the  job,  we 
can.  infer  an  ideological  commitment  to  early  induction  into  work 
roles,  particularly  in  the  case  of  farm  families.  In  this  connection  it  is 
pertinent  to  note  McClelland’s  view  of  achievement  motivation  as  a 
relatively  stable  personality  disposition  which  is  learned  in  early  child- 
hood largely  by  means  of  experiences  in  the  successful  mastery  of 
difficult  tasks. This  theory  has  been  given  empirical  support  by  sev- 
eral small  sample  investigations  and  (with  modifications)  by  a national 
sample  survey  study.12  In  the  context  of  the_  present  study  McClel- 
land’s theory  suggests  ah  important  implication:  the  early  and  rela- 
tively intense  work  role  demands  of  farm  families  should  result  in  a 
relatively  high  level  of  achievement  motivation  for  farm-reared 
children. 


Study  of  OfUario  Farm  Flornes  and  HomcmakerSf  Report  no.  2 (Toronto:  Ontario 
Dept,  of  Agr.,  Home  Economics  Service,  1960). 

”See  D.  C.  McClelland,  Personality  (New  York:  Sloanc,  1951). 

^Marian  R.  Winterbottom,  "The  Relation  of  Need  for  Achievement  to  Learn- 
ing Experiences  in  Independence  and  Mastery,"  in  J.  W.  Atkinson,  cd..  Motives 
in  Fantasy,  Action,  and  Society  (New  York:  Van  Nostrand,  1958),  chap.  33;  B.  C. 
Rosen  and  R.  D'Andrade,  "The  Psychosocial  Origins  of  Achievement  Motivation,” 
Sociometry,  XXII  (1959),  185-218;  and  Sheirly  C.  Feld,  "Studies  in  the  Origins 
of  Achievement  Motivation,”  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation  (Ann  Arbor:  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1959). 

^Tmpirical  testing  of  this  hypothesis  poses  a number  of  diHicuIt  problems. 
First,  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the  farm  and  nonfarm  groups  must  be  adequately 
controlled.  Second,  a measure  of  achievement  motivation  which  is  more  "culture 
free”  than  the  presently  used  TAT  method  must  be  employed.  This  is  because 
the  relatively  limited  experience  world  of  the  farm  family  may  canalize  the 
achievement  motive  into  a narrow  area  of  expression.  Thus,  for  farm  boys, 
TAT  card  1 (boy  sitting  at  table  looking  pensively  at  violin)  is  unlikely  to 
elicit  as  many  stories  about  becoming  a great  performer  as  it  does  among  urban 
boys.  Yet  the  reverse  might  be  the  case  if  card  1 depicted  a boy  leaning  against 
a tractor.  Third,  for  similar  reasons  it  is  important  not  to  confuse  achievement, 
motivation  with  the  level  of  occupational  aspiration,  which  is  probably  lower 
for  farm  than  nonfarm  boys.  The  socialization  experiences  of  farm  children 
(including  such  things  as  the  relatively  stronger  leadership  role  of  the  father  and 
early  and  consistent  demands  for  task  accomplishment)  suggest  a tendency  to 
produce  a personality  characterized  by  high  achievement  motivation,  self-sufliciency. 
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Table  2 shows  that  although  almost  all  boys  in  the  sample  have 
household  jobs,  about  half  spent  relatively  little  time  (between  one 


Table  2.  Number  of  hours  a week  spent  in  regular  household 
jobs  and  in  work  on  the  family  farm 


% 

Per  cent  doing  household  jobs 

Per  cent 
doing  farm 

Hours  per  week 

Farm 

(jV‘=119) 

Fringe 

(jV=100) 

Town 

(jV-=246) 

(Farm  only) 

(jV-=119) 

None 

16 

3 

7 

4 

1-2 

30 

20 

27 

1 

3-4 

26 

36 

29 

1 

5-6 

8 

20 

16 

3 

7-9 

8 

6 

10 

6 

10-14 

4 

11 

8 

9 

15-19 

3 

1 

2 

15 

20  & over 

5 

3 

1 

61 

Chi  square  = 23.124,  d.f.  — 8,  P<  .01. 


and  four  hours  a week)  at  them.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  a third 
spent  five  or  more  hours  a week  at.  household  tasks.  The  highest  aver- 
age household  task  work  load  was  among  the  fringe  families,  with 
5.7  hours  a week  as  compared  to  4.9  for  both  the  farm  and  town 
boys.^^ 

The  relative  equality  of  the  farm  and  town  groups  in  household 
tasks  is. deceptive,  as  the  last  column  of  Table  2 shows.  By  ages  17  and 

and  the  capacity  for  independent  accomplishment.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
farm  family  (at  least  as  we  have  known  it  up  until  now)  is  probably  much  less 
effective  than  the  urban  family  in  equipping  children  with  a breadth  of  inter- 
ests and  knowledge,  a motivation  for  higher  education  and  diversity  of  occupational 
positions,  and  upward  mobility.  Such  a cognitive  and  motivational  structure 
seems  necessary  effectively  to  utilize  the  capacity  for  independent  accomplish- 
ment which  other  aspects  of  the  farm  boys'  socialization  probably  tend  to  provide, 
and  its  relative  absence  may  be  a major  part  of  the  explanation  for  the  poorer 
actual  achievement  level  of  the  farm-reared  individual  in  urban  school  and 
occupational  settings.  The  available  evidence,  howevdr,  is  both  meager  and  con- 
flicting. See  A.  O.  Haller,  “Research  Problems  on  the  Occupational  Achievement 
Levels  of  Farm-reared  People,"  Rural  Sociology,  XXIII  (1958),  355—361. 

“These  figures  are  considerably  higher  than  the  only  other  estimate  which 
I have  been  able  to  find  in  the  literature:  2.5  hours  a week  for  a sample  of 
16-year-olds.  See  Dimock,  op.  cit. 
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18,  the  ages  characteristic  of  this  sample,  most  of  the  work  effort  of 
tlic  farm  boys  is  directed  to  the  farm  enterprise.  In  fact,  some  96  per 
cent  of  the  farm  boys  did  farm  work  for  their  families,  and  their 
contribution  to  the  farm  labor  force  was  sizable:  61  per  cent  worked 
20  hours  or  more  a week,  or  at  least  half-time  by  current  urban  labor 
force  standards. 

Some  indication  of  the  variety  of  farm  jobs  undertaken  and  the 
average  age  at  which  such  jobs  were  first  clone  is  given  in  Table  3. 


Table  3.  Percentage  of  farm  boys  regularly*  doing  specified  chores  and 
age  at  which  the  chore  was  first  assigned  (jV=  119) 


Chore 

Mean  age  at 
starting  to  do 
regularly 

Per  cent  of  boys 
ever  doing  chore 
regularly 

Gather  eggs 

8.6 

58 

Help  with  garden 

8.9 

70 

Stir  litter 

9.2 

39 

Help  with  milking 

10..3 

80 

Care  for  calves 

10.4 

74 

Feed  cows 

10.7 

83 

Clean  and  bed  stalls 

10.7 

83 

Feed  and  water  chickens 

10.9 

60 

Care  for  hogs 

11.0 

63 

Do  milking 

12.5 

70 

••‘Regularly”  means  for  a period  of  at  least  one  year. 


These  data  will  certainly  not  surprise  anyone  familiar  with  the  farm 
family.  Nevertheless,  they  are  an  interesting  documentation  of  the 
extent  to  which  family  work  patterns  have  persisted  among  farm 
families,  even  in  an  industrialized,  high-income,  and  prosperous 
farming  area. 

On  the  whole,  these  data  can  be  interpreted  as  indicating  substan- 
tial household  task  responsibility  for  adolescent  boys  and  apparently 
also  conjdderable  desire  by  parents  to  provide  meaningful  work  role 
learning  experiences  for  their  sons. 

FAMILY  WORK  ROLE  ORIENTATION 

If  family  work  to  the  extent  required  of  the  farm  boys  in  this  sample 
were  expected  of  urban  boys,  it  would  probably  be  strongly  resented. 
In  the  urban  setting  the  major  task  functions  are  external  to  the 
family  and  are  the  responsibility  of  the  father.  In  the  farm  setting 
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economic  proclurtion  is  a family  function.  Responsibility  for  this 
function  is  shared  to  some  extent  by  all  the  family  members.  More- 
over, in  the  farm  setting  the  work  performed  always  has  an  element 
of  preparation  for  potential  adult  work  roles.  Some  evidence  of  this 
realization  is  indicated  by  response  to  the  question:  “Do  your  parents 
try  to  have  you  do  a number  of  different  kinds  of  jobs  at  home  so 
that  you  can  get  experience?”  One-third  of  the  farm  boys  answered 
“always”  or  “almost  always”  as  compared  with  only  14  per  cent  of 
the  fringe  boys  and  11  per  cent  of  the  town  boys  (chi  square=58.466, 
d./.=8,  P<.001).  Move  direct  evidence  comes  from  the  fact  that  73  per 
cent  of  the  farm  boys  felt  the  work  they  did  contributed  directly  to 
the  family’s  well-being  as  compared  to  only  37  per  cent  of  the  fringe 
group  and  28  per  cent  of  the  town  group  (chi  square=33.521,  d./.=4, 
P<.001). 

The  nonfarm  families  used  praise  to  reward  good  work  more  often 
than  did  the  farm  families:  37  per  cent  of  both  town  and  fringe 
parents  praised  “most  of  the  time”  or  “always”  as  compared  to  21 
per  cent  of  the  farm  parents  (chi  square=  11.541,  d./.=4,  P<.05).  The 
farm  boys,  nevertheless,  find  working  with  their  parents  more  enjoy- 
able tha,n  do  the  other  two  groups.  Some  19  per  cent  of  the  farm  boys 
reported  working  with  their  fathers  as  very  enjoyable,  compared  to 
6 per  cent  of  the  fringe  and  10  per  cent  of  the  town  boys  (chi  square= 
12.598,  d./.=6,  P<.05).  Similarly,  18  per  cent  of  the  farm  boys  reported 
working  with  their  mother  as  very  enjoyable  as  compared  to  13  per 
cent  of  the  fringe  and  9 per  cent  of  the  town  boys  (chi  square=  11.225, 
P<.10).  Finally,  there  is  a relatively  objective  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  work  roles  are  internalized  by  the  three  groups.  This 
is  the  question,  “Do  you  need  to  be  told  or  reminded  about  doing 
your  jobs?”  Dividing  the  five  possible  answers  into  those  who  needed 
such  reminders  seldom  or  never  and  those  who  had  to  be  told  to  do 
their  jobs  with  varying  frequency,  we  find  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
town  and  76  per  cent  of  the  fringe  families  needed  to  repiind  their 
sons  about  doing  their  jobs  as  compared  to  only  47  per  cent  of  the 
farm  parents  (chi  square=32.373,  d.f.=6,  P<.001). 

The  findings  just  presented  stress  the  greater  emphasis  on  work 
roles  in  farm  families  than  is  found  in  other  occupational  groups. 
However,  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  boys  in  all  three  residence  groups  perceive  their 
parents  as  attaching  considerable  importance  to  family  chores  as  work 
role  learning  experiences.  Thus  in  all  residence  groups  just  over 
half  of  the  boys  felt  that  their  parents  assigned  regular  jobs  more 
for  the  training  value  than  for  the  work  accomplished.  Similarly, 
although  as  reported  above  it  is  only  among  the  farm  parents  that  a 
sizable  proportion  consistently  rotate  jobs  to  provide  learning  experi- 
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encc  for  the  son,  some  76  per  cent  of  the  fringe  parents  and  74  per 
cent  of  the  town  parents  did  this  at  least  some  of  the  time. 

NONFAMILY  WORK 

Up  to  this  point  on»ly  work  within  the  family  system  has  been  con- 
sidered; yet  we  know  that  by  the  time  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
are  reached  a considerable  proportion  of  boys  have  entered  the  labor 
market  on  a part-time  basis.  Strang,  for  example,  estimates  that  about 
half  of  American  high  school  seniors  were  holding  part-time  jobs  in 
1953-1954.1'’  The  findings  of  the  present  study  for  the  town  and  fringe 
boys  are  almost  identical  with  Strang’s  estimate;  namely,  52  per  cent 
and  55  per  cent  reported  nonfamily  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  For  the  farm  group  only  about  half  as  many  (27  per  cent) 
reported  nonfamily  employment.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  of 
their  heavy  work  contribution  to  the  family  farm,  which,  as  occupa- 
tional preparation,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  extrafamily  employment 
of  the  nonfarm  boys. 

If  one  takes  the  entire  previous  year  including  the  summer,  the 
employment  figures  are  considerably  higher,  reaching  almost  univer- 
sality with  some  87  per  cent  of  the  town  boys  and  92  per  cent  of  the 
fringe  boys  reporting  employment  during  the  year.  These  figures  are 
high  even  for  the  farm  group:  some  65  per  cent  reported  working  for 
pay  outside  the  family  during  the  previous  year. 

Nonfamily  employment  is  the  one  type  of  adolescent  work  on  which 
a considerable  body  of  research  has  been  done,  but  even  that  is  limited 
to  simple  descriptions  of  the  proportion  working,  sometimes  with  the 
added  refinement  of  breakdowns  by  age,  sex,  or  residence.  In  general, 
the  studies  available,  including  this  study,  are  roughly  in  agreement 
in  showing  that  (1)  about  50  per  cent  are  employed  part  time  during 
the  school  year;  (2)  about  75  to  85  per  cent  are  employed  at  some 
time  during  the  year;  (3)  the  percentage  of  girls  employed  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  percentage  points  less  than  that  for  boys,  category  by 
category;  (4)  tlie  percentage  of  farm  youth  employed  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  percentage  points  lower  than  that  of  others;  and  (5)  employ- 
ment increa.ses  by  about  ten  percentage  points  during  each  year  of 
high  school. 

’“See  Ruth  C.  Strang,  The  Adolescent  Views  Himself  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1957),  pp.  '132— Hollingshead’s  data  lead  to  a similar  estimate,  even  though 
they  refer  to  the  period  1936-1912.  He  implies  (pp.  366-367)  sharp  SES  differ- 
ences in  the  proportion  with  part  employment,  but  the  figures  given  in  Appendix 
Table  XVIII  show  differences  in  the  type  of  job  held,  not  the  proportion  hold- 
ing part-time  jobs,  and  omit  completely  classes  I and  II.  See  A.  B.  Hollingshead, 
Elmtown’s  Youth  (New  York:  Wiley,  1949). 

”In  addition  to  the  Dimock,  Hollingshead,  and  Strang  studies  previously 
cited,  these  generalizations  are  based  on  Dorothy  Dickins  and  Virginia  Ferguson, 
Practices  and  Attitudes  of  Rural  White  Children  and  Parents  Concerning  Money 
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As  to  the  current  emplayiiient  situation  of  the  present  sample,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  modal  farm  boy  spent  20  or  more  hours 
a week  at  family  farm  work.  Among  all  farm  boys  who  reported  any 
current  work  either  within  or  outside  the  family  the  mean  number 
of  hours  a week  was  17.6.  The  figures  for  the  nonfarm  group  are  con- 
siderably smaller  but  they  still  represent  a fairly  sizable  participation 
in  tlie  labor  force,  namely,  12.2  hours  per  week  for  the  fringe  and 
12.1  hours  per  week  for  the  town  boys  who  were  employed  at  the 
time  of  interview.17  This  employment  ranged  over  a considerable 
variety  of  types  of  work  as  shown  in  Table  4, 

INCOME  AND  FINANCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  evidence  presented  up  to  this  point  indicates  a considerably 
greater  emphasis  on  work  for  the  farm  families  than  for  the  town  and 


Table  4.  Nonfamily  paid  employment  of  Washington  County,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  boys  during  1 958-59 


Type  of  work 

Per  cent  of  jobs  reported  by 

Farm 

(W=76) 

Fringe 

(W=80) 

Town 

(jV=210) 

Unskilled  and  farm  labor 

67 

30 

13 

Operatives  and  skilled  labor  9 

Odd  jobs,  baby  sitting,  and 

24 

24 

household  service 

13 

20 

20 

Technical,  clerical,  and  sales 
Assist  in  retail  business 

5 

15 

21 

(except  sales) 

6 

11 

22 

Chi  square  = 80.007,  d.f.  = 8, 

P<  .001. 

(Mississippi  State  College  Agr..  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Rull.  State  College,  1957); 
Marilyn  Dunsing,  “Money-Management  Experiences  of  Eligli  School  Students," 
Journal  of  Home  Economics,  LII  (I9G0),  756-757;  H.  H.  Punke,  “Monetary 
Earnings  and  Allowances  of  High  School  Seniors,”  High  School  Journal,  XXXV'^III 
(1955),  142-147;  and  Bardin  H.  Nelson,  of  Money  in  Rural  Family  Living 

(Texas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  979;  College  Station,  1961). 

"As  in  the  case  of  time  spent  in  household  tasks,  the  figures  for  the  present 
study  are  considerably  above  those  reported  by  Dimock,  op.  cit.  His  16-year-oIds 
work  an  average  of  5.2  hours  a week,  but  this  figure  averages  in  those  without 
employment.  The  comparable  figure  for  all  nonfarm  boys  in  the  present  study 
is  7.7  hours  a week,  which  is  still  considerably  higher  than  Diniock’s  findings. 
The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  age  of  the  present  sample  and 
the  ready  availability  of  part-time  work  at  this  time  in  comparison  to  the 
depression  period. 


-v\taR,ic-R.au£s — -it% - 

frir.ge  groups.  We  may  interpret  this  as  In  part  arising  out  ol  the 
objectively  greater  need  for  the  boy’s  labor  in  farm  families  and  in 
part  arising  out  of  the  “work-virtue"  value  system  which  is  also  func- 
tionally related  to  the  more  direct  involvement  in  economic  produc- 
tion characteristic  of  the  faim  family.*®  When  we  turn,  however,  to 
the  inconie  and  rmancial  responsibility  of  farm  and  urban  boys,  the 
di  Terences  are  reversed. 

The  First  indication  of  this  reversal  is  the  total  amount  of  money 
wliich  the  boy  has  available  to  spend  each  week,  as  shown  in  Table  5. 


Table  5.  Income  per  week  from  all  sources 


Regular  weekly  income 

Per  cent 

Farm 

Fringe 

Town 

(JV=118) 

(jV=99) 

(JV=245) 

None 

12 

7 

8 

|l  to-|2 

23 

20 

15 

S3  to  $4 

21 

10 

12 

S5  to  $6 

23 

16 

14 

$7  to  %9 

6 

7 

14 

$10  to  $14 

6 

15 

15 

$15  to  $24 

3 

18 

14 

$25  to  $49 

3 

3 

4 

$50  and  over 

3 

4 

4 

Chi  square  = 23.126,  d.f.  = 6,  .001. 


For  both  the  town  and  fringe  groups  this  averaged  1 10.80  as  compared 
to  17.30  a week  for  the  farm  group.*®  In  addition,  Table  5 shows  that 
over  a third  of  the  farm  boys  had  either  no  regular  income  under 
their  control  or  only  token  sums.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  farm  boys 
had  the  Ica.st  cash  despite  the  larger  number  of  work  hours  they  put 
in.  This  is  probably  because  the  farm  work  is  viewed  as  a contribu- 
fion  to  the  Family  ehfef|5fise,  whiclris^^c^  paid  at  a lower 

rate  and  sometimes  not  paid  for  in  cash  at  all. 

Incomes  were  highest  for  those  boys  who  worked  at  jobs  outside  the 

'"In  this  connection  see  M.  A.  Straus,  "Personal  Characteristics  and  Functional 
Needs  in  the  Choice  of  Farming  as  an  Occupation,”  Rural  Sociology,  XX  1957), 
97-111. 

**It  is  interesting  that  these  figures  are  almost  identical  with  those  reported 
for  seniors  in  the  East  Hampton  Long  Island  High  School  in  the  Neiv  York 
Times  for  Dec.  13,  1959. 
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family.  Town  boys  who  did  so  earned  an  average  of  .|12.16  a week, 
compared  to  for  the  fringe  group  and  .^8.97  for  the  farm  group 

(chi  square=^50,167,  P<.001).2» 

Despite  these  group  differences.  Table  5 also  shows  that  almost  all 
boys  had  some  regular  sum  available  to  them  each  week  and  that 
these  sums  are  often  sizable  amounts.  Moreover,  from  Table  6 it  can 

Table  6.  Intrafaraily  income  sources 

Per  cent  Mean  amount  per 

Source  — week  for  applicable 

Farm  Fringe  Town  group 

(^■=118)  (jV=96)  (jY=243) 

Farm  Fringe  Town 


Allowance  only* 

15 

16 

19 

$3.40 

$2.60 

$2.60 

Pay  for  family  work  only 

34 

22 

20 

5.50 

10.10 

8.10 

Both  allowance  and  pay 

21 

20 

21 

10.70 

8.50 

• 8.90 

Neither 

30 

43 

39 

•To  obtain  the  proportion  of  boys  receiving  an  - allowance  regardless  of  pay 
for  w'ork,  the  percentiiges  in  rows  one  and  three  must  be  added.  For  example, 
15  per  cent  4-  21  per  cent  or  36  per  cent  of  farm  boys  received  an  allowance. 

be  seen  that  most  of  the  families  made  some  provision  for  regular 
cash  payment  to  the  son.  This  occurred  somewhat  more  often  in  the 
form  of  payment  for  work  done  than  as  an  allowance  (i.e.,  payment 
not  contingent  on  specific  work  performance),  and  the  amounts  paid 
for  work  done  were  considerably  greater  than  the  amounts  paid  as 
allowances.-^ 

Tlic  relatively  high  frequency  and  amount  of  payment  for  doing 
household  tasks  may  simply  indicate  difficulty  in  securing  task  per* 

^I'licse  figures  on  earnings  are  consiilerably  higher  than  those  re|5orted  for 
two  populations  of  southern  students,  probably  due  to  regional  differences  in 
wage  levels.  See  Punke,  op,  cii.,  and  Dickiris  and  Ferguson,  op,  cit. 

-^The  proportion  of  boys  receiving  an  allowance  is  generally  consistent  with 
that  foinul  in  a depression-year  study.  Adding  the  percentages  shown  in  rows 
one  and  three  of  Table  7 shows  that  36,  36,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  received 
an  allowance.  This  compares  to  the  ^8  per  cent  reported  by  V.  L.  Block  in  a 
paper,  “Conflicts  of  Adolescents  with  Their  Mothers,*'  Joxmml  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology,  XXXII  (1937),  192-206.  Similarly,  Gesell  reports  that  “a  majority" 
of  sixteen-year-olds  receive  an  allowance.  See  Gesell,  Ilg,  and  Ames,  op,  cit.  The 
two  southern  studies  previously  cited,  however,  find  a much  lower  proportion 
receiving  an  allowance,  only  20  per  cent  of  town  and  16  per  cent  of  farm 
seniors  in  Punke's  survey  and  27  per  cent  of  17-year-olds  in  Dickins  and  Ferguson's 
study. 


WORK  ROLES 


foimancc  without  pecuniary  incentive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
also  be  motivated,  at  least  in  part,  by  a desire  to  provide  wage-earning 
experience  as  |)art  ol;  the  total  process  of  teaching  adult  work  roles.22 
Some  indication  that  this  is  part  of  the  motivation  for  payment  for 
family  jobs  is  provided  by  comparing  the  parental  motivation  for 
retjuiring  household  jobs  perceived  by  boys  who  are  paid  for  family 
work  with  that  perceived  by  boys  who  receive  no  payment.  Forty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  boys  receiving  payment  for  family  work  perceived  their 
jxarents  as  always  or  most  of  the  time  trying  to  vary  the  jobs  they  did 
in  order  to  provide  them  with  experience,  as  compared  to  36  per  cent 
of  the  boys  not  receiving  payment  (chi  square=6.530,  d./.=  l,  P<.02). 
Similarly,  57  per  cent  of  the  boys  paid  for  family  work  perceived  the 
primary  motivation  of  their  parents  to  be  providing  “good  training 
for  me”  rather  than  getting  needed  work  done.  For  the  boys  who  were 
not  paid,  50  per  cent  chose  the  first  alternative  (chi  square=2.366 
d.f.=  l,  P<.20). 

Consistent  with  the  lower  total  of  money  available  to  the  farm  boys 
is  the  finding  that  they  less  often  have  the  responsibility  of  purchasing 
each  of  the  eight  types  of  goods  presented  in  Table  7.^3 


Table  7.  Percentage  of  boys  expected  to  purchase  selected 
goods  with  their  own  money 


Type  of  purchase 

Per  cent  who  purchase 
all  or  i^rt  with  own  money 

Chi 

p 

(<//.  = 2) 

Farm 

Fringe 

Town 

square 

Recreation,  dates,  records 

84 

93 

92 

5.244 

<.10 

Holibies 

75 

81 

. 86 

6.901 

<.05 

Christmas  and  birthday 
gifts 

67 

73 

81 

9.307 

<.01 

Savings  account 

58 

62 

74 

11.309 

<.01 

School  supplies 

57 

56 

63 

1.178 

<.70 

Car 

41 

47 

51 

3.615 

<.20 

Clothes 

32  • 

47 

47 

7.449 

<.05 

Vacations 

32 

36 

43 

6.521 

<.05 

“^Such  a step  is  frequently  advocated  in  the  parent  education  literature  for 
this  purpose.  See,  for  example,  Feldman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52-53. 

“•Data  on  teenager  purchase  responsibility  is  also  reported  in  Dickins  and 
Ferguson,  op.  cit.,  Dunsing,  op.  cit.,  and  T.  B.  Johannis,  "Participation  by  Fathers, 
Mothers  and  Teenage  Sons  and  Daughters  in  Selected  Family  Economic  Activities,” 
The  Coordinator,  VI  (1957),  15-16.  However,  the  variation  in  definitions  makes 
comparison  among  these  studies  and  with  the  present  study  unwise. 
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Four  of  these  purchase  responsibility  items  (hobbies,  gifts,  school 
supplies,  and  clothes),  together  with  an  item  asking  if  any  kind  of 
budget  or  record  of  spending  was  kept,^^  were  used  to  form  a Gutt- 
man  scale  to  measure  the  degree  of  financial  responsibility  assigned 
to  boys  in  the  sample.  The  scale  has  a coefficient  of  reproducibility  of 
.92.  This  scale  simply  summarizes  some  of  the  separate  items  reported 
in  Table  7.  Using  this  scale,  we  find  that  despite  the  great  importance 
of  fiscal  management  in  modern  farming,  the  farm  boys  who  wish 
to  farm  have  even  lower  financial  responsibility  scale  scores  (mean  of 
2.4)  than  do  the  farm  boys  who  are  planning  for  either  white-collar  jobs 
(2.9)  or  bliie-collar  jobs  (2.6).  T.  hus,  although  the  socialization  exp&i- 
ence  of  farm  boys  choosing  to  farm  includes  heavy  emphasis  on  work 
roles,  they  have  relatively  less  opportunity  to  learn  fiscal  management 
roles  as  measured  by  this  scale.^^ 

SUMMARY  AND  CONiCLUSIONS 

Selected  aspects  of  the  work  experience,  income,  and  expenditure 
responsibilities  of  boys  in  a metropolitan  fringe  county,  together  with 
limited  information  on  parental  motivation  in  providing  work  role 
learning  experience,  have  been  explored  using  questionnaire  data 
secured  from  boys  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  the  county’s  high 
schools. 

The  data  available  show  almost  universal  assignment  of  household 
tasks  to  boys  in  this  age  group,  beginning  on  the  average  at  8 years 
of  age.  Boys  in  the  sample  spend  an  average  of  about  5 hours  a week 
on  regular  household  jobs.  Farm  boys  are  assigned  work  roles  earlier 
than  nonfarm  boys  and  spend  more  time  in  such  tasks.  Most  farm  boys 
do  not  have  outside  employment,  but  they  work  at  least  20  hours  a 
week  on  the  family  farm.  The  27  per  cent  who  do  have  outside  employ- 
ment work  considerably  longer  hours  than  the  gainfully  employed 
nonfarm  boys.  Of  the  town  and  fringe  boys,  just  over  half  were 
employed  outside  the  family  during  the  school  year  and  about  90 
jier  cent  during  the  previous  summer.  The  employed  town  and  fringe 
boys  worked  an  average  of  12  hours  a week. 

These  data,  together  with  the  boys’  perception  of  parental  motiva- 
tion in  assigning  jobs,  are  interpreted  as  indicating  a widespread  con- 

-^Thcrc  were  no  signincaiit  residence  grojip  difTerences  on  the  record-keeping 
item:  about  30  per  cent  of  all  groups  rejjort  such  records. 

^''However,  the  scale  may  omit  the  most  crucial  types  of  fiscal  management 
experience  for  farm  oriented  boys.  A more  adeejuate  measure  would  include 
such  things  as  the  boy’s  participation  in  and  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  family  farm  and  whether  he  has  had  financial  responsibility  for 
some  sub  enterprise  within  the  family  farm,  such  as  his  own  livestock  or  his 
own  field  of  wheat.  In  the  present  sample,  for  example,  some  77  per  cent  of  the 
boys  owned  their  own  livestock  at  some  point,  and  the  average  age  at  which 
this  personally  owned  livestock  was  acquired  was  12.2  years. 
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ccrn  on  the  part  of  parents  with  providing  meaningful  work  role 
learning  exj)eriences  for  their  sons.  The  emphasis  on  work  as  an 
important  part  of  the  socialization  process  holds  for  all  residence 
groups,  but  is  most  marked  among  the  farm  families  in  this  study. 

As  for  responsibility  in  the  handling  of  money,  there  is  a similar 
near  universality  of  experience.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  sample  had 
at  least  some  regular  income  at  their  disposal.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
imj)ortant  that  even  10  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  late  adolescence  should 
have  no  regidar  money  at  their  disposal  and  that  a sizable  proportion 
sliould  have  control  of  only  token  sums. 

Residence  group  differences  in  income  and  expenditure  responsi- 
bility are  the  reverse  of  those  for  work  experience  and  responsibility. 
Farm  boys  in  the  sample,  although  working  longer  hours,  earned  less 
and  were  less  often  given  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their 
needs  with  funds  under  their  own  direct  control.  The  farm  boys  had 
an  average  of  |7.30  per  week  of  regular  income,  compared  to  |10.80 
for  the  fringe  and  town  groups;  and  a larger  proportion  of  the  farm 
boys  had  either  no  regular  income  under  their  control  or  very  small 
sums. 


The  need  of  farm  boys  to  learn  financial  responsibility  is  at  least  as 
great  as  that  of  the  fringe  and  town  groups.  For  that  half  of  the  farm 
group  who  say  they  would  like  to  farm,  it  can  be  assumed  that  there  is 
an  even  greater  need  since  skill  in  fiscal  management  is  probably  even 
more  important  than  technical  production  skill  for  a successful  farm 
career.2o  The  future  farmer  therefore  needs  as  much  experience  as 
possible  in  the  allocation  of  income  to  alternative  uses.  Yet  the  results 
of  this  study  show,  that  farm  boys  have  less  opportunity  to  practice 
financial  management  than  other  boys,  and  farm  boys  choosing  to 
farm  still  less  opportunity.  It  is  likely  that  this  pattern  constitutes  a 
dysfunctional  element  in  the  role  structure  of  farm  families.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  no  evidence  that  this  pattern  actually  impedes 
the  learning  of  fiscal  management  skills  and  interests  has  been 
presented.-^ 


=”'Scc,  for  example,  M.  A.  Straus,  Matching  Farms  and  Families  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  Project  (Washington  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bull.  588;  Pullman,  1958). 

“"IW Tilts  csnni'CTiOTT^  poiiirc(l™oTn: that  some  observers  would  reject 

even  the  plausibility  of  the  iiiterpretatioii  offered  in  the.se  concliisions.  For  example, 
in  commenting  on  this  paper  when  it  was  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Rural  Socio- 
logical Society,  Melvin  Brooks  argued  “that  for  a high  school  youth  to  have 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  per  week  to  spend  just  as  he  pleases  when  his  parents 
furnish  him  not  only  room  and  board  but  akso  (as  occurred  in  over  half  the 
cas(S)  all  car,  doihing,  and  vacation  expenses,  is  hardly  realistic  or  practical 
ti.imiin;  for  judicious  spending  after  he  has  acquired  the  responsibilities  of  a 
f.iiitiU.  i "'■'•ms  just  as  likdy  that  such  role  experience  will  result  in  .spending 
vdu.h  ia„r  prove  dysfunctional.”  In  refutation  of  Brooks’s  inter 

- '•  I M tiMt  it  would  he  worse  if  the  parents  provided  every- 

Ihmg  un.  q..-,wlmg  money,  for  surely  sonieUiing  is  learned  even 
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It  is  clear  that  further  research  is  badly  needed,  especially  studies 
based  on  current  report  by  parents  rather  than  retrospective  self-report 
as  in  the  present  study;  above  all,  analytic  rather  than  purely  descrip- 
tive research  is  needed.  This  includes  studies  to  determine  the  moti- 
vations, values,  and  structural  supports  and  constraints  accounting 
for  variations  in  the  fiscal  and  work  roles  assigned  to  children  and  the 
sanctions  usetl  to  teach  these  roles.  Finally,  both  cross-sectional  and 
longitudinal  research  is  needed  explicitly  to  test  the  many  unsup- 
jxirted  generalizations  concerning  the  personality  consequences  of 
dillerent  patterns  of  childhood  and  adolescent  work  and  financial 
experience.  At  the  role  personality  level,  for  example,  we  need  to 
kimw  how  early  vs.  late  initiation  into  financial  and  work  roles  influ- 
ences evaluation  of  and  motivation  toward  work  and  entrepreneurial 
roles.  At  the  basic  personality  level,  studies  are  needed  to  explore  the 
consequences  of  these  experiences  for  anxiety  and  security,  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  parents,  and  achievement  motivation.^s  ' 

from  the  experience  of  innnnging  funds  which  are  not  committed  to  necessi- 
ties. See  in  this  connection  the  studio's  of  Prevey  and  by  Marshall  and  Magruder 
cited  in  note  5.  Counter  arguments  are,  I am  sure,  possible,  all  of  which  only 
serve  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for  empirical  studies  in  this  important  area. 

®"In  this  connection  see  the  provocative  book  by  D.  C.  McClelland,  The  Achieving 
Society  (Princeton,  N.  J.:  Van  Nostrand,  1961). 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  THIRD  INDIANA  MANPOWER  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE 
Win,  BE  WKT.T>  AT  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  ON 
NOVEMBEE  29  - 30,  1967. 


GENERAL  CHAIRMAN;  DALE  ERICKNER  (INDIANA  UNIVERSITY) 
PROGRAM  CHAIRMAN;  JOSEPH  ROCHA  (BALL  STATE  UNIVERSITY) 


MORE  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  AVAIUBLE  AT  A LATER  DATE. 


INVENTORY  OF  MANPOWER  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  IN  INDIANA 


This  is  the  second  inventoiy  compiled  hy  the  Indiana  Manpower 
Research  Association.  At  the  first  conference  held  in  Indianapolis 
on  December  7-8,  lp6^,  the  conferee^  agreed  that  it  would  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  continue  efforts  to  advance  manpower  research, 
create  a repositoiy  of  related  studies  and  data,  coordinate  activi- 
ties, and  establish  liaison  among  researchers  and  users.  The 
Association  was  formally  organized  at  the  Second  Conference  held  at 
Purdue  University  on  November  15  - l6,  lp66. 

Through  its  inventories,  proceedings,  and  other  activities,  the 
Association  disseminates  information  about  con5)leted,  on-going,  and 
planned  manpower  research,  as  well  as  information  about  needs. 

Through  these  efforts,  research  gaps  can  be  indicated  and  duplication 
lessened.  ^ 

This  listing  was  cou5)iled  from  inventory  forms  returned  by 
researchers.  Coordinating  Board  members  distributed  the  forms 
originally,  followed  by  a mailing  from  the  Indiana  Br^jloyment  Security 
Division  Research  staff.  Additional  items  were  obtained  from  several 
publications  and  listings.  Part  I includes  research  projects  while 
Part  II  lists  papers,  articles  and  other  items  of  interest.  A Subject 
Index  starts  on  Page 


If  you  are  conducting  or  know  of  research  projects  which  have 
not  been  included  in  this  inventory,  please  help  to  achieve  a 
more  coir^jlete  listing  by  using  the  inventory  form  on  the  last 
page.  We  also  ask  you  to  send  information  about  or  copies  of 
studies  coiJ5)leted  so  that  the  repository  of  manpower  research 
can  be  actively  realized*'  Inquiries  smd  requests  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  Inventory  may  be  directed  to  Resaareh 
and  Statistics,  Indiana  ^Imployment  Security  Division,  10  North 
Senate  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  lr620ii. 


Indiana  Manpower  Research  Association  Coordinating  Board 

Dwight  Kelley,  Chairman  (Indiana  Employment  Security  Division) 
J.  P.  Lisack,  Secretary  (Purdue  University) 

^ala-^i— Bricl3i©r^Treaaurer-(-Indiana^0hiversity) — — 

William  Andrews  (Indiana  University) 

John  Hannaford  (Ball  State  University) 

Martin  Heller  (Indiana  In^loyment  Security  Division) 

James  R.  Reardon  (Radio  Corporation  of  America) 

Joseph  Rocha  (Ball  State  University) 

Edison  Thuma  (Leg^islative  Council) 

James  Walker  (General  Telephone  Company) 

Jack  Wentworth  (Indiana  University) 


ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 


Among  the  Educational  Research  Information  Center  (ERIC)  clearing- 
houses established  ty  the  U.  S.  Office  bf  Education  is  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  located  at  Ohio 
State  University.  It  is  responsible  for  research  documents  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  The  Clearinghouse 
acquires^  selects,  abstracts,  and  indexes  all  relevant  documents.  The 
full  texts  of  documents  are  stored  on  microfilm  and  are  thereafter  made 
available  at  nominal  cost  in  reproduction  or  microfiche  form.  The  docu- 
ments are  abstracted  and  indexed  in  the  monthly  announcement  bulletin. 
Research  in  Education. 

Some  of  the  research  projects  in  this  Inventory  would  be  appro- 
priate for  inclusion  in  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse  ^stem.  Researchers  are 
requested  to  send  two  copies  of  their  studies  to; 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 
EEIIC  Clearinghouse  on  Vocational 
and  technical  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
980  Kinnear  Road 
Columbus,  Ohio  U3212 


PART  I 
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RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


ADAMS,  R.  F.,  see  DREliT,  ALFRED  S. 


ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  H.  and  MILLER,  TAULMAN  A. 

Indiana  University,  Economics 

IMPACT  OF  AUTOMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE  ON  EMPLOIT4ENT  PATTERNS 
OF  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA 
(Mimeo  Pamphlet,  In  process) 

!•  To  analyze  employment  trends  for  the  Indiana  steel  industry  in 
coit5)arison  with  the  total  employment  in  this  industry  in  the  U,  S. 

2.  To  consider  insofar  as  possible  productivity  trends  in  steel  for 
Indiana  and  the  United  States* 

3*  To  relate  en^loyment  developments  to  changes  in  technology  and 
other  factors  through  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  indus- 
try and  other  sources* 


ANDREWS,  WILLIAM  H*,  see  CHRISTENSON,  C*  L* 


ARNOLD,  JOSEPH  P* 

Purdue  University,  Industrial  Education 

A SUMMER  INSTITUTE  FCR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

(^nal  report  of  the  Project  and  Guidelines  for  the  Establishment  of 
Technical  Teacher  Education  Programs,  November,  1967,  will  be  avail- 
able through. ERIC ) 

The  Institute  will  deal  with  the  problems,  issues,  and  current 
practices  in  technical  teacher  education*  Presentations  and  dis- 
cussions will  focus  upon  the  development  of  quality  baccalaureate 
programs  in  the  preparation  of  technical  teachers  for  the  rapidly 
expand^g  offerings  of  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  and 
other  institutions*  Specific  concerns  will  be:  (1)  delineation 

and  review  of  the  expected  capabilities  and  backgrounds  of  tech- 
nical teachers,  (2)  cooperative  development  and  critique  of  sairple 

technical  jteacher„,se3^^^^^c^^-X3-)— disous^d^n— and— revjrew— of-rec^nt 

relevant  research,  {k)  development  of  a framework  for  technical 
teacher  education  baccalaureate  programs,  and  (^)  examination  of 
existing  bachelors*,  masters*,  doctoral,  and  in-service  technical 
teacher  education  programs* 


BAIN,  R*  K*,  see  DREW,  ALFRED  S* 
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birdcell j,  JOHN  J*  and  EVANS,  WIIJ.TAM 

Indiana  Vcoatlonal  TecimlG&l  ColXsge,  Res ©arch  Department 

70,000  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS : THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  PLANS 

(Booklet,  January,  196? ^ $1.00) 

The  survey  attempts  to  identify  the  specific  desires  and  plans  of 
Indiana »s  graduating  seniors.  Their  career  and  educational  choices 
were  related  to  the  larger  problem  of  fulfilling  manpower  needs  by 
vocational  technical  training. 


BLEDSOE,  HARRY  J. 

Purdue  University,  Industrial  Education 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DIVERSIFIED  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  STUDENTS  AND  NON-DIVERSIFIED  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  STUDENTS 
IN  SELECTED  INDIANA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
(Ph.D.  Thesis,  Purdue  Univ.,  June,  1967) 

Objective ; To  ascertain  whether  high  school  cooperative  education 
programs  adversely  affect  the  educational  development  of  participants 
when  compared  with  their  counterparts  who  obtain  all  their  instruction 
within  the  formal  school. 

Procedure : Test-re test  design  with  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational 
Development  (ITED)  which  provides  ten  measures  in  nine  areas,  includ- 
ing a composite  measure  of  tests  one  through  eight.  Subjects  were 
equated,  within  predetermined  limits,  with  respect  to  sex,  chronolog- 
ical  age,  attendance,  initial  ITED  composite  score,  grade,  and  school. 
Single  factor  covariance  analysis  was  used  to  test  differences . 

Initial  scores  were  used  as  independent  variables  and  post-test  scores 
as  dependent  variables . Preliminary  findings  indicate  no  significant 
difference  between  participants  and  non-participants  over  the  ten 
measures  provided  by  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development. 

BLEDSOE,  H.  J.,  see  DREW,  ALFRED  S. 


BONSER,  CHARLES 

Indiana  University,  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
STUDY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IN  INDIANA 

With  a grant  from  HEW,  and  sponsored  by  the  Indiana  Commission  on 
Academic^  Facilities  and  the  Indiana  Conference  on  Higher  Education 
( cons is  ting  of  presidents  of  all  public  and  provate  colleges  in  the 
state)  a two  year  study  will  be  conducted  to  determine  post-high 
schpol^  educational  needs  over  a fifteen  year  period.  Starting  pro j - 
ec  s include  a survey  of  existing  facilities  and  programs  offered. 
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BORUS,  MICHAEL  £• 

MicMgan  State  University,  Labor  smd  Industrial  Relations 

RESEARCH  TO  DEMONSTRATE  THE  USES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  WAGE  REPORTS 

(June,  1968) 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  that  individual  wage  reports 
are  potentially  valuable  as  a source  of  information  in  the  study  of  man- 
power problems.  To  illustrate  the  applicability  of  the  wage  reports  to 
manpower  research,  three  sub-studies  will  be  made,  using  the  reports  as 
a primary  source  of  data:  (1)  Post-retraining  earnings  and  the  unem- 

ployment experience  of  retrained  workers  will  be  examined  to  supplement 
and  check  the  validity  of  information  derived  from  present  retraining 
follow-ups  and  to  determine  which  groups  profit  most  from  retraining ^ 

(2)  the  costs  and  benefits  of  various  vocational  education  programs  will 
be  conpared;  and  (3)  the  accuracy  of  data  obtained  throufh  personal 
interviews  and  mail  questionnaires  will  be  checked  through  a coirparison 
with  parallel  information  secured  from  the  wage  reports  and  Social 
Security  records. 


BOUIfiER,  J.  R.,  see  DREW,  ALFRED  S. 


bowers,  DELOSS,  see  LISACK,  J.  P. 


BOWERS,  ROBERT,  see  THUMA,  EDISON  L. 


BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
INDIANA  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS,  196^-1985 
(Two  volumes,  October,  1966) 

The  study  presents  projections  of  the  population  of  the  counties  to 
198^.  The  primary  technique  selected  for  the  study  was  a variation 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  coirponent  method,  calling  for  the 
separate  treatment  of  the  three  conponents  affecting  population 
change:  fertility  rates,  death  rates , and  net  migration • The  study 
provides  three  projection  series  based  on  different  assunptions 
concerning  these  corrponents . Volume  I presents  the  more  general 
results  with  a summary  of  the  three  series  of  projected  population 
totals  for  the  state , its  economic  regions , and  its  ninety-two 
counties  for  each  of  the  five-year  projection  periods  from  1965-1985 • 
The  subjective  analysis  is  also  included  in  the  volume.  Volume  II 
contains  more  detailed  projections  by  sixteen  age  groups  and  sex  for 
each  area,  and  for  all  the  projection  periods. 


CALHOUN,  ROBERT  A. 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  Public  Health  Statistics 
INDIANA  BIRTHS,  1900-1965 
(Booklet,  July,  I967) 


h 

Tabulation  of  Indiana  births,  1900-1965,  with  brief  explanatory  texrt. 
Included  are  total  births,  natural  increase,  birth  rates,  fertility 
rates,  gross  r^roduction  rates,  births  by  age  of  mother,  births  by 
children  bom  to  mother,  births  by  race  and  sex  births  by  months, 
Illegitimate  births,  hospital  births,  female  population  estimates  aged 
10  to  k9  by  five  year  age  group,  births  by  geographic  area. 


CALHOUN,  ROBERT 

Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  Public  Health  Statistics 
STATE  PQPUUTION  PROJECTIONS 

(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference^  1966  Proceedings, 
November  l5  - l6,l906,  Purdue  (University.  Indianapolis:  Indiana 

Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  196?) 


CALHOUN,  ROBERT,  see  THUMA,  EDISON  L. 


CALLAHAN,  J.  C.  and  SCHUH,  G.  E. 

Purdue  University,  Forestry  and  Conservation,  Agricultural  Economics 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  SURFACE  MINING  ON  LOCAL  CCWUNITIES  AND 
REGIONAL  ECONOMIES 
(Bulletin,  I969) 

This  study  will  examine  the  effects  on  the  local  community  of  the 
strip  mining  operation,  including  the  expenditures  by  the  conpany  in 
the  local  community,  their  tax  contribution,  their  effect  on  the  tax 
base,  and  their  effect  on  enployment  and  income.  Another  objective 
is  to  determine  the  present  and  potential  effects  of  surface  mining 
on  land  use  changes  and  the  resulting  effects  and  inpacts  on  local 
and  regional  economic  growth,  demographic  patterns  and  social 
institutions . 


CHRISTENSON,  C.  L.  and  ANDREWS,  WILLIAl'l  H. 

Indiana  University,  Economics 

A COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  UBQR  MARKET  ADAPTATION  TO  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE 

IN  BRITISH  AND  AITOICAN  COAL  MINES 

(One  or  more  articles,  February  1,  1968)  * 

The  investigators  propose  to  make  a critical  analysis  of  the  labor 
market  adaptations  to  technological  change  in  an  industry  that  has 
been  basic  for  the  economies  of  the  two  countries.  This  will  include 
study  and  appraisal  of; 

a.  Changes  in  total  labor  utilization  and  the  portion  of  this  attri- 
butable to  technological  change. 

b.  Changes  in  labor  force  structure  within  the  industry. 

c.  The  relation  of  these  changes  to  such  variables  as  geographic 
distribution  of  production,  production  in  different  types  of  mines, 
productivity  of  labor  in  the  industry,  extent  of  total  or  partial 
unemployment,  and  regional  economic  development  of  the  areas  involved. 
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d.  The  role  of  training  and  retraining  programs  in  labor  force 
adjustments. 

e#  Possible  future  manpower  developments  in  this  industry# 


COMMDNITT  SERVICE  COUNCIL  OF  METROPOLITAN  INDIANAPOLIS,  INC. 

SOCIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  ANALYSIS  OF  ELEVEN  SELECTED  POVERTY  TARGET  AREAS 
IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
(Booklet,  July,  1966) 

Prepared  for  Community  Action  Against  Poverty  of  Greater  Indianapolis, 
Inc.,  this  analysis  presents  I960  and  1965  tabular  data  on  population, 
housing,  income,  education,  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program,  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  program,  and  juvenile  delinquency  for  eleven  areas 
of  Indianapolis. 


CRAIG,  MARION,  see  REDEKDP,  CALVIN 


DeWITT,  NICHOLAS 

Indiana  University,  Economics 

INTERNAHONAL  SURVEY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PLANNING 
(Two  or  more  books  in  1968  or  1969.  Interim  results;  Pakistanis  High 
Level  Manpower  and  Human  Resource  Development  Planning.  U.  S.  Agency 
for  International  bevelopmeni:  P^istan  Mssion.  J*eWuary , 1965 • 

Mi^eo  • Comments  on  the  Education  Commission  Activities  £uid  Review  of 
the  Desi^  of  India ^ s National  Education  Plan,  (joyeinment  of  India; 
Education  Commission.  September,  1965.  Mimeo • ) 

World  survey  of  the  relationship  between  educational  development  and 
national  economic  and  political  development  with  particular  en^hasis 
on  the  econondcs  of  education  and  planning.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  role  of  scientific-technical  personnel,  professional  man- 
power and  professional  higher  education  in  economic  development.  The 
research  objective  is  the  study  of  criteria  for  setting  educational  and 
manpower  planning  goals.  Methods  will  include  review  of  available 
plans,  documents  and  interviews  with  officials  responsible  for  prepara- 
tion of  such  plans.  The  research  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  Indiana  University  and  Ford  Foundation  and  in  cooperation 
with  international  organizations  (OECD  and  UNESCO). 


DREW,  ALFEIED  S.  (Project  Director),  ADAMS,  R.  F.,  BAIN,  R.  K.,  BLEDSOE,  H.  J., 
BOUniER,  J.  R.,  HASSENMILLER,  M.  G.,  JOHNSON,  P.  V. 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Technology 

A STUDY  OF  THE  NEED  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN 
APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS  FOR  SELECTED  CRAFT  OCCUPATIONS 
(Repoi*t  to  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  OMPER,  October,  1967) 

The  goals  for  this  national  project  include  attempts; 

1.  To  develop  procedures,  or  guidelines— perhaps,  a pattern  or  frame- 
work—for  an  optimum  apprenticeship  training  system(s); 
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2.  To  con5>are  conten^orary  training  systems  with  the  optimum;  and 

3.  To  generate  suggestions,  if  needed,  for  the  iirrorovement  of 
on-going  programs. 

The  interdisciplinary  team,  cor^osed  of  research  scientists  from 
Industrial  Engineering,  Sociology,  Industrial  Education,  Labor  Rela- 
tions and  Economics,  and  Industrial  Psychology,  will  analyze  data 
obtained  from  indiyiduals  and  organizations  involved  in  the  appren- 
ticeship system  by  a variety  of  survey finstruments.  To  determine  a 
pattera  for  an  optimum  apprenticeship  training  system,  consideration 
will  be  given  to: 

1.  The  basic  criteria  of  accrediting  agencies. 

2.  The  factors  basic  to  the  development  of  superior  workers  who  adapt 
to  technological  and  other  changes. 

3.  The  discriminators  between  superior  and  other  types  of  training 

programs.  ^ 

h*  The  kinds  of  analyses  and  feedback  systems  which  must  be  identified 
and  used  to  keep  workers  in  a state  of  operational  readiness. 


DUNBAR,  J.  0.,  see  WADSWORTH,  H.  A. 


EVANS,  WILLIAM,  see  BIRDCELL,  JOHN  J. 


PAHET,  FRANK  J. 

Notre  Dame,  Sociology 

ASSISTING  PAROLEES  TCWARD  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  ADJUSTMENT 
(In  process) 

^e  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a training  program  at  the 
luidiana  State  Reformatory  for  the  puipose  of  preparing  inmates  for 
jobs  in  the  steel  industry  in  Lake  County. 


FARMER,  RICHARD  N. 

Indiana  University,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
ORGANIZATIONAL  TRANSFER  AND  CLASS  STRUCTURE 
(Article,  Academy  of  Management  J..  Sept.,  1966; 

Reprinted  in  Indiana  university  Bureau  of  Business  Research  Reprint 
Series  No,  23)  ^ 

This  paper  examines  some  of  the  reasons  why  class  structures  are  bidlt 
^to  technology  and  what  some  of  the  i%lications  of  such  technological 
wrrowi^  are.^  Nations  borrowing  technology  from  more  developed  coiui- 
Ties  oiiien  fail  to  realize  that  lauch  of  the  developed  cotintiy*s  class 
structoe,  behavior  and  attitude  are  often  iii^lici%  built  into  its 
^chnolo^ , Thus,  a developing  nation  may  be  obtaining  more  than  it 
bargained  for  in  such  technological  borrowing.  The  developing  countiy 

may  either  have  to  change  its  own  class  structure  or  partially  fail  in 
its  efforts  to  bo^ow- 
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FARMER,  RICHARD  N. 

Indiana  University,  Graduate  School  of  Business 

TECHNOLOGICAL  TRANSFER  AND  CLASS  STRUCTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Paper,  Indiana  University  Aerospace  Research  Applications  Center,  1967) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  apply  sociological  concepts  to  the 
problem  of  barriers  to  technological  transfer,  with  the  intention  of 
exploring  whatever  insists  into  these  barriers  may  be  related  to 
behavior  and  organizational  structure*  The  specific  problem  e^lored 
is  the  transfer  of  high  level  technology  of  the  sort  generated  by  NASA 
to  typical  business  firms.  A basic  assun^tion  made  is  that  technolo- 
gical knowledge  can  be  successfully  transferred  between  organizations, 
and  that  such  transfers  can  be  made  more  efficient. 


FRANK,  RONALD,  see  LISACK,  J.  P. 


HARRIS,  JOHN,  see  THUMA,  EDISON  L. 


HASSENMILIER,  M.  G.,  see  DREW,  ALFRED  S. 


HELLER,  MARTIN 

Indiana  Employment  Security  Division,  Research  and  Statistics 
INDIANA  MANPOWER  TRENDS  TO  1975 

(Paper,  Indiana J&^inpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 
November  l5  - lb,  1966,  Purdue  University.  ' Indianapolis: 
Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  1967) 


HEWLETT,  ROBERT 

Vocational  Education,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
MASTER  PLAN  IDR  THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(Mimeo.,  February,  1967) 

T^s  plan  presents  past  and  current  enrollments  for  the  various 
disciplines  with  a projected  growth  for  the  next  five  years. 


INDIANA  DEPARTMENT -OF  COMMERCE,  RESEARCH  DIVISION 
1966  NEW  AND  EXPA1€)ING  INDUSTRY 
(Booklet,  1967) 

This  publication  lists  the  firm,  product  manufactured,  square  footage 
added  and  enqployees  added  during  I966  by  new  and  expanding  firms  from 
information  obtained  from  the  power  companies.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division. 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
EVANSVILLE  AREA  SKILL  SURVEY 
(Booklet,  November,  1966) 

This  study  assessed  the  supply  and  demand  in  occupations  of  the  Evans- 
ville area.  An  employer  survey  was  conducted  in  Warrick,  Vanderburgh 
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and  Henderson  Counties  to  obtain  employer  projections  of  needs  for 
training  in  these  occupations.  A survey  of  local  schools  vas  oonduot- 

trained  people  in  these  occupations. 

Local  offices  also  made  an  applicant  file  survey. 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION 

O^Y  - HAMMOro  - EAST  CHICAGO  REGIONAL  MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS 
(Booklet^  in  process) 


^ ^bor  force,  industry  and  occupational  employmAit 
we  being  Prepared  lor  the  region.  This  study  is  intended  as  a pro- 
totype for  the  other  region  in  the  state.  Previously  unpublished 

in  ustry  employment  data  will  be  used  to  provide  greater  detail  for 
&ne  region . 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
IMPORTATION  OF  ALIEN  WORKSiS  BY  INDIANA  EMPLOYERS 
(Mimeo.  report,  January,  I967) 

D^oer*er°’'l9l?®ir+L““^  summarizes  the  experience  in  Indiana  since 
December,  1965  of  the  program  under  the  Amendments  to  the  Immigration 

“e  e«or?folV1’  the  guidelines  to  fa^Se°" 

mi  ^ employers  in  the  importation  of  alien  workers  to 

fill  critical  and  shortage  occupation  job  openings. 


INDIANA  SECraiTY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

INDIANA  MANPOWER  TRENDS  TO  1975 
(Booklet,  1967) 

^ojeotioM  to  1975  were  prepared  for  the  State's  population,  labor 
oroe,  industry  employment  demand,  and  occupational  demand. 

INDIANA  STCURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Se?SL?\9^r”"®  ™ THEIR  TEK  BENEFITS 

personal  characteristics, 
hausted  toeir  benefits!  "“"ths  after  they  had  ex- 


AND  THE 

UNEMPLOp:  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 

(Booklet,  August,  1966,  Special  TEUC  Report  No.  5,  BES  No.  U-225-5) 

Claimants  interviewed  in  May  I96I,  SeXmbfri96l°\n^ 
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INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  IN  INDIANA  HOSPITALS 
(Booklet,  June  196?) 

This  study  presents  current  employment  and  vacancies  by  detail  occupa- 
tion, and  projections  of  needs  to  1970  and  1975  for  the  State.  The 
basic  occupational  data  was  furnished  by  Indiana  Hospital  Association, 
supplemented  by  data  from  the  Indianapolis  Hospital  Development  Associa- 
tion for  the  Indianapolis  area. 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  kW  STATISTICS 

UNFILLED  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  LOCAL  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  APRIL  1966,  BY 
OFFICE  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  TITLE 
(Mimeo.,  May,  1966) 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

UNFILLED  NONAGRICULTURAL  JOB  OPENINGS,  QARY-HAMMOND-EAST  CHICAGO, 
FEBRUARY,  1967 
(Mimeo.,  March  1967) 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

UNFILLED  NONAGRICULTURAL  JOB  OPENINGS,  INDIANAPOLIS  AREA,  FEBRUARY,  1967 
(Mimeo.,  March,  1967) 


INDIANA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIVISION,  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 
WEEKS  OF  WORK  AND  WEEKLY  WAGES 
(Booklet,  in  process) 

In  this  study,  an  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  weeks  of  work  and 
earnings  for  each  week  during  the  52  weeks  preceding  the  claim.  A 
sample  of  people  who  filed  new  claims  for  unemployment  benefits  was 
selected,  and  their  previous  employers  furnished  the  necessary  data. 


INDIANA  RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
Indiana  State  University 

MANPOWER  PROJECTIONS  AND  TRAINING  NEED  FORECAST  TO  1975  K)R  THE 
TERRE  HAUTE  AREA 

(Mmeographed  report,  November,  1966) 

This  report  is  an  updated  revision  of  L.  W.  Yoho*s  Survey  of  Terre 
Haute  Industries  as  a basis  for  Vocational— Technical  Education  Planning 
in  the  Public  Schools  (1960j^  ' 


INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

SUMMARY  OF  INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  MASTER  PLAN 
(Printed  Loose  Leaf,  January,  1967) 

The  Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College  contracted  Booz,  Allen  and 
Hamilton,'  Inc.  to  conduct  a study  and  provide  recommendations  on  the 
organization,  administrative  procedures,  location  of  training 
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facilities  and  training  requirements  of  the  college.  The  summary  pro- 
vides the  recommended  plan  for  the  development  of  IVTC  in  graphic  form. 
The  exhibits  indicate  the  projected  student  enrollment  of  IVTC  compared 
to  the  Statens  total  net  manpower  training  requirements  for  vocational 
technical  education. 

The  exhibits  also  project  the  facilities,  faculty,  operating  and 
capital  expenditures  required  to  meet  enrollment  goals  and  the  specific 
educational  programs  which  are  of  highest  priority.  These  goals  and 
projections  are  made  for  fiscal  year  196?  and  for  each  year  through 
fiscal  1977. 


INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

WABASH  VALLEY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE: 

A SURVEY  OF  THE  MANPOWER  NEEDS  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
(Booklet,  July  1967) 

Presents  information  about  manpower  needs  and  vocational  training 
programs  for  the  eight  county  area  around  Terre  Haute.  Includes  pro- 
jections, estimates  of  growth  and  replacements  from  an  employer  survey, 
trainee  supply,  and  educational  programs  of  the  Institute. 


INDIANAPOLIS  HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

SURVEY  OF  NURSING  RESOURCES  IN  INDIANAPOLIS  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
(Booklet,  June,  1965) 


This  report  by  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton  studies  the  current  supply  and 
characteristics  of  nurses,  estimates  the  demand  and  supply  for  nurses 
between  1965  and  1975  according  to  present  piins  and  practices,  and 
recommends  a plan  for  the  development  of  nursing  resources  to  meet  com- 
munity needs  in  the  decade. 


INDIANAPOLIS  HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

SURVEY  OF  SELECTED  HEALTH  MANPOVJER  RESOURCES  IN  METROPOLITAN 

INDIANAPOLIS 

(Mimeo.,  May,  1967) 

The  summary  includes  data  on  the  five  year  needs  and  net  supply  avail- 
able for  health  occupations  in  the  metropolitan  Indianapolis  area. 


JESVJALD,  THOMAS,  see  McCORMICK,  ERNEST  J. 
JOHNSON,  P.  V,,  see  DREW,  ALFRED  S. 
KELLEY,  DWIGHT,,  see  THUMA,  EDISON  L. 
KYNER,  DAVID,  see  McCORMICK,  ERNEST  J. 


o 

ERIC 


m 
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UNE,  JAMES  E. 

Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission 

(on  leave  from  Indiana  State  University,  School  of  Business) 

AN  ECONOMIC  II4PACT  STUDY  OF  A SUGGESTED  CROSS-WABASH  VALLEY  WATERWAY 

A study  to  initially  determine  the  economic  impact  that  a suggested 
Cross -Wabash  Valley  Waterway  might  have  upon  the  econony  of  a limited 
area  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Areas  of  study  include  the  effect 
on  marketing  and  distribution  patterns,  transportation  costs,  resource 
value  changes,  industrial  development  and  expansion,  effects  upon  land 
values  and  tax  bases,  to  be  conducted  by  researchers  at  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Purdue,  Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana  State.  A traffic  survey 
of  potential  users  has  been  started.  Interviews  will  be  conducted  with 
representative  members  of  the  barge  industry,  shippers,  competing  trans- 
portation agencies,  and  government  agencies. 


LeBOLD,  WILLIAM  K.,  see  PERRUCCI,  CAROLYN  CUMMINGS 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 

A REPORT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  IN  FIVE  INDIANA  COUNTIES  (Allen,  Lake, 
LaPorte,  Marion,  and  Porter) 

(Booklet,  February  1,  1966) 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Itopower  Studies 

OCCUPATIONS,  WORKER  TRAITS  AND'  QUALIFICATIONS,  AND  AREAS  OF  WORK  IN 
ARCHITECTIIUL,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REUTED  FIELDS  FOR  JOBS  ABOVE  THE 
SKILLED  CRAFTSMAN  LEVEL 
(Booklet,  March  10,  1966) 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 
FOUNDRY  TECHNICIANS  AND  THE  FOUNDRY  INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA 
(Booklet,  Manpower  Report  66-U,  March  30,  1966,  $1.25) 

The  foundry  industry  in  Indiana  was  examined  to  develop  quantitative 
and  qualitative  requirements  for  foundry  technicians.  Recommendations 
for  related  Associate  Degree  educational  programs  are  included.  The 
data  were  obtained  through  survey  and  interview  techniques.  The 
analysis  was  made  with  foundry  industry  firm  representatives  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Foundry  Educational  Foundation, 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 

EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  AND  TECHNICIAN  NEEDS  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY,  INDIANA 

(Booklet,  April  U,  1966) 


o 

ERIC 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 
METHODS  AND  RATIONALE  FOR  DETERMINING  TECHNICIAN-LEVEL  MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS  BY  LOCALE,  AND  FOR  A SPECIFIC  INDUSTRY 
(Booklet,  July  20,  1966) 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 

SELECTED  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  NEEDS  IN  HOWARD  COUNTY,  (THE  KOKOMO  STUDY) 

(Booklet,  Manpower  Report  66-7,  August  1,  1966,  $1,2^) 

# 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  post-high  school  tech- 
nical education  programs  needed  in  the  Kokomo  area.  Trends  in  popula- 
tion and  employment  in  industry  were  examined.  Using  questionnaires, 
manpower  and  training  needs  data  were  obtained  from  firms  representing 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  enployment.  The  findings 
were  confirmed  through  meetings  and  discussions  with  representatives 
of  major  industries,  local  education  committees  and  through  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cooperation. 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 

SELECTED  MANPOWER  AND  EMPLOYMENT  DATA  FOR  DELAWARE  COUNTY,  Il^IDIANA 
(Booklet,  August  15,  1966) 


LISACK,  J.  P. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies 
REGION  ONE  MANPOWER  STUDY 

(Booklet,  Manpower  Report  66-9,  October  l8,  1966,  $1.29) 

This  report  presents  selected  manpower,  employment,  industry,  and  occu- 
pational group  data  for  the  seven  counties  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Indiana.  It  identifies  trends  in  employment  by  industry  groups  and 
the  changing  composition  of  the  work  force  by  occupational  groups  pro- 
jected to  1979*  It  discusses  occupational  areas  where  deficiencies  or 
surpluses  are  projected.  The  projections  were  developed  through  ap- 
plication of  state  factors  computed  by  the  Indiana  Employment  Security 
Division  to  the  regional  situation,  modified  as  dictated  in  the  local 
setting. 


LISACK,  J.  P.,  FRANK,  RONALD,  AND  BOWERS,  DELOSS  • 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies,  Mechanical  Technology, 
Engineering 

MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ILLUSTRATORS  AND  DRAFTSMEN  IN 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  AREA 

(Booklet,  Manpower  Report  6?-l,  May  1,  1967,  $1.29) 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  manpower  requirements  for 
industrial  illustrators  and  draftsmen  (at  five  occupational  levels ) . 
Present  employment,  job  vacancies  and  qualifications  were  ascertained 
and  future  requirements  for  job  turnover  and  growth  were  projected. 

The  impact  and  effects  of  technological  changes  on  the  drafting/design 
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processes  were  examined  and  implications  for  educational  program  objec- 
tives due  to  such  changes  were  presented*  The  developing  inversion  of 
the  occupational  ladder  sequence,  due  to  diminishing  req\iirements  for 
tracers  and  increasing  needs  at  higher  levels,  was  confirmed.  The  data 
were,  obtained  through  sxirvey  techniques,  interviews,  and  pertinent 
literature, 

(Similar  reports  are  being  prepared  for  the  Gary,  Hammond,  East  Chicago 
complex,  and  for  Fort  Wayne,  Results  will  be  available  by  July  1 and 
August  1,  1967,  respectively,) 


LISACK,  J,  P.  and  PRITCHETT,  S,  L. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies  and  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Technology 

MANPOWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS  IN  FLUID  POWER  FOR  INDIANA  INDUSTRIES 
(Booklet,  Manpower  Report  66-10,  November  30,  1966,  $1,29) 

This  study  develops  quantitative  factors  for  determining  specific  man- 
power requirements  at  five  occupational  levels— from  skilled  workers 
to  engineers-for  each  major  industrial  classification,  which  require 
skill  and  understandings  in  the  fluid  power  area,  viz,  fluidics,  hydraul- 
ics, and  pneumatics y Also  ascertained  was  the  depth  of  understandings 
(cognitive  dom^^fn).  required  at  each  occupational  level  in  technical  and 
supporting  cour^qs'.  Data  was  obtained  through  interview  and  survey  of 
selected  Indianh  firms  employing  nearly  90,000  people.  The  research 
was  conducted  under  auspices  of  North  Indiana  Chapter  No,  29  (Kokomo) 
of  the  Fluid  Power  Society, 


LISACK,  J,  P.  and  SADAKA,  A,  R. 

Purdue  University,  Office  of  Mainpower  Studies,  and  Computer  Technology, 
Indianapolis  Campus 

COUNTER  AND  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS  AREA 

(Booklet,  Manpower  Report  67-2,  May  10,  1967,  $1,29) 


This  study  provides  descriptions  and  qualifications  for  23  occupations 
related  to  computer  and  EDP  operations , Current  employment  and  future 
requirements  were  analyzed.  The  average  annual  requirements  for  new 
personnel  in  each  occupation  were  calculated.  Ascertained  were  the 
training  programs  now  being  conducted  and  the  nature  and  amount  of 
support  to  educational  programs  and  students  that  can  be  expected. 

Kinds  of  equipment  and  nature  of  present  operations  were  deterndned. 
Projected  manpower  requirements  were  compared  with  future  equipment 
acquisitions.  Recommendations  were  made  for  the  types  of  educational 
programs  needed.  The  data  were  obtained  through  surveys,  interviews 
and  pertinent  literature, 

(Similar  reports  are  being  prepared  for  the  Gary,  Hammond,  East  Chicago 
complex,  and  for  Fort  Wayne,  Results  will  be  available  by  August  1 
and  September  1,  1967,  respectively,) 


MSCHA,  BifH  VAIL,  QRAMGAABD,  GlOBGi,  LEiP,  ALiiRT  and  SCWLfI,  KlliilTH 
Ball  State  University,  Winone  State  College, 

Ohio  University,  Manii  Dade  Jnnior  College 

TfUS  ELlP«f ARX  EDUCATION  SELICTION  KESEAICH  PBO«IT 

(Book,  1966) 

» 

This  study  was  designed  to  test  and  improve  the  selection  of  teacher 
candidates.  The  procedure  consisted  of  an  eight  year  study  of  teacher 
candidates  through  their  first  year  of  teaching. 


McCORMICK,  EENiiT  J,  (Principal  Investigator),  MAIBIL,  JAI®,  JISWALD,  THOMAS, 
and  KYNER,  DAVID 

Purdue  University,  Psychology 
STUDY  OF  JOB  DIMENSIONS 

(Report  to  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Summer  1968) 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  identify  the  various  ^dimensions”  of 
jobs  in  termji  of  human  behaviors,  A worker-behavior  job  ai^ysis  check 
list  and  rating  scale  format  is  being  develc^ped.  The  job  analysis 
format  will  be  used  in  amlysing  a sample  of  jobs.  Factor  ai^ysis  of 
the  resiiLting  data  will  be  performed  to  identify  statistical  factors 
(dimensions ) , 


MILLER,  TAULMAN  A,,  see  ANDREVJS,  VJILLIAM  H. 


MILLER,  WILLIAM,  see  WAD^QETH,  H,  A, 


MILLS,  RICHARD  L. 

Indiana  University,  Economics  and  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
TRANSITION  MATRIX— CQHaRT  SURVIVAL  MODEL  FOR  SI^LL  AREA  POPULATION 
FORECASTS 

(Ph  ,D,  Dissertation,  August,  196?)  *' 

One  of  the  basic  hypotheses  of  this  study  can  be  roughly  stated  as : a 

net  migration rate  is  insufficient  for  small  area  population  forecasts. 
If  migration  is,  the  most  volatile  component  of  population  change  under 
normal  circumstances , then  the  migration  component  should  be  as  detail- 
ed as  possible  in  any  small  area  forecast.  The  model  is  basically  a 
cohort-survival  technique  with- a transition  matrix  substituted  for  the 
net  migration  rate.  The  transition  matrix  is  composed  of  probabilities 
of  going  from  one  area  to  another.  Thus,  even  if  the  probabilities  do 
not  change , the  number  of  migrants  to  and  from  a particular  area  varies 
as  the  population  of  the  various  areas  changes. 

MONTGOI-ffiRY,  RICHARD  W, 

DePauw  University,  Economics  -(Gn  leave  at  Oklahoma  State  University) 

A THEORY  OF  ECONOMIC  GROI'JTH  AND  INFLATION 
(Paper,  multilithed,  Okla,  State  Univ.,  i96?) 

This  paper  provides  a theoretical  framework  for  analysis  of  trade-offs 
between  full  kaployment  and  anti-inflationary  policy  objectives , This 


theory  is  related  to  the  Phillip *s  curve  analysis,  to 
ployment,  aiid  to  the  Harrod  and  Doiriar  growth  models. 


structural  unem*» 

✓ 


ONILA,  JOHN 

Purdue  University,  Sociology 

impact  of  technological  change  on  the  STEELV/ORKER  case  STUDY:  INLAND 

STEEL  CORPORATION 

(Ph.D*  Thesis , March  1,  1966) 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  factual  data  to  support  or 
refute  the  many  charges  made  as  to  the  impact  of  technological  change 
on  the  .worker.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  data  will  support  a change 
from  the  traditional  way  (the  standard  hourly  wage)  in  which  a worker  *s 
plight  or  well-being  is  measured  after  a technological  change. 

The  earnings  record,  hours  worked , vacation  pay,  educational  level, 
race,  age,  company  service,  marital  status , number  of  dependents  and 
recruitment  area  for  the  period  19^0  through  I96I4.  was  obtained  for  all 
employees  involved  in  the  10  technological  changes  occurring  at  Inland 
Steel,  Harbor  Works,  since  1953. 

Before  and  after  earnings  curves  fct  each  employee  will  be  calculated, 
and  recovery  period  determined,  if  appropriate • It  is  hop^d  that  the 
individual  earnings  curves  will  be  sufficiently  similar  to  allow  the 
construction  of  an  earnings  curve  or  curves  for  each  technological 
change • The  individual  technological  change  curves  will  be  examined 
in  an  attempt  to  find  a common  pattern.  If  one  should  exist,  then 
there  exists,  a possibility  for  constructing  a model  in  which  future 
changes  could  be  applied  and  results  of  outcome  predicted • 


OTLEWSKI,  ROBERT  E. 

Indiana  University,  Economics 

ANALYSIS  OF  MALE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHER  MOBILITY 

(Ph.D.  thesis,  August,  1968)  . 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  ascertain  the  pattern  of  job  changes, 
reasons  for  observed  patterns  of  mobility,  and  the  communication  links 
(formal  and  informal)  utilized  by  teachers  in  changing  jobs. 


PATTERSON,  D.  JEANNE 

Indiana  University,  Business  f 

(Ph.D.  Dissertation,  September,  1966)  I 

Community  industrial  development  efforts  in  cities  with  a population 
of  under  25,000  were  examined.  Industrial  development  corporations 
were  of  primary  interest.  Thirty  communities  were  selected  for  inter- 
view and  analysis. 
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PATTERSON,  D,  JEANNE 

Loyola  University,  Business  Administration 

THE  LOCAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

(Book,  Indiana  Univ.  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Summer,  1967) 


An  examination  of  the  role  of  the  local  industrial  development  corpora- 
tion as  a nationwide  institution,  with  discussion  of  similarities  and 
differences*'  in  State  programs*  Special  attention  is  given  to  a group 
of  corporations  in  Indiana  cities  under  25,000  population. 


PERRUCCI,  CAROLYN  CUMMINGS 

Purdue  University,  Sociology 

ENGINEERS  AND  SCIENTISTS:  A COMPARATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  PROFESSIONS!  VALUES 
AND  BEHAVIOR 

, (Monograph,  articles,  August  31,  1967) 

This  project  is  concerned  with  examining  the  extent  to  which  engineering 
and  science  are  professions,  and  with  determining  whether  or  not  engi- 
neering and  science  should  be  treated  as  the  same  profession,  Con^ara- 
tive  analyses  of  three  aspects  of  the  careers  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists will  be  undertaken : (1)  the  influence  of  educational  experience 

upon  adaptations  to  work  roles  in  organizations ; (2)  the  organization- 
al career  histories,  with  special  attention  to  transition  from  technical 
scientific  to  management  functions ; and  (3)  the  degree  of  participation 
in  professional  activities  outside  the  work  organization,  involving 
colleague  contact  and  the  contribution  and  dissemination  of  new  know- 
ledge. 


The  data  for  the  project  were  collected  from  random  sairples  of  Purdue 
University  engineering  and  science  graduates  stratified  by  degree  level, 
year  of  graduation,  and  sub -field  within  the  broad  schools  of  engineer- 
ing and  science.  The  total  sairftle  consists  of  approximately  5,000 
alumni  who  were  graduated  between  19h7  and  19oit  inclusive,  with  bachelor 
master  and  doctoral  degrees  in  nine  engineering  sub-fields  and  four 
science  sub-fields • Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all  who  were  sampled. 

This  mesearch  is  being  conducted  under  a grant  from  the  U,  S.  Department 
of  Labor , Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and  Research t 


PERRUCCI,  CAROLYN  CUMMINGS 

Purdue  University,  Sociology 

THE  FEMALE  ENGINEER  AND  SCIENTIST:  FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PURSUIT 

OF  A PROFESSIONAL  CAREER 

(Book,  articles,  August  31,  1968) 

This  research  will  examine  factors  which  distinguish  women  engineering 
and  science  graduates  who  are  pursuing  careers  in  these  fields  from 
those  who  are  notj  will  estimate  the  relative  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  women  not  pursuing  a career  in  engineering  or  science  could  do 
so  if  necessary;  and  will  investigate  the  career  patterns  of  women 
compared  with  men  who  are  working  in  engineering  and  science. 

Within  the  framework  of  a larger  study  of  Purdue  University  engineering 
and  science  alumni  of  the  classes  of  19U7  to  196Ii,  inclusive,  special 
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randomly  selected  subs^ples  of  female  engineering  and  science  graduates 
were  obtained.  A total  of  four  hundred  thirty  aluMiae  was  sampled  with 
a return  rate  of  seventy  per  cent.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all 
Who  were  sampled. 


PERRUCCI,  CAROLYN  CIWINGS  and  LeBOLD,  WILLIAM  K.  __ 

Purdue  University,  Sociology  and  Freshman  Engineering 
THE  ENGINEER  AND  SCIENTIST:  STUDMT,  PROFESSIONAL  AI®  CITIZEN 

(Mimeo,  summary  report  available  from  Engr. -Science  Altimni  Study 
' Rm.  101,  Engr.  Adm.  Bldg. , Purdue;  and  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin,  Summer,  1967,  about  $2.50) 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  provide  descriptive  information 
regarding  the  pre-college  background,  college  experiences , and  post- 
college work,  community  and  leisure  activities  of  post  World  War  II 
engineering  and  science  alumni  of  Purdue  University;  to  analyze  data 
in  the  above-mentioned  areas  by  year  of  undergraduate  graduation, 
level  of  Purdue  degree  obtained  and  major  field  for  those  alimmi  who 
received  a bachelor *s  degree  from  Purdue;  and  to  compare  the  above- 
mentioned  experiences  of  engineers  with  those  of  scientists. 

Data  were  obtained  from  samples  of  Purdue  University  engineering  and 
science  alumni,  stratified  by  year  of  graduation  for  the  classes  of 
. 19U7  - I96U  and  major  field  for  bachelor *s  degree  recipients ; and 
stratified  by  year  of  graduation  for  the  classes  1950  - I96I4,  for 
master's  and  doctorate  degree  recipients . The  total  sample  N is  5>000. 

i 

POLLIARD,  FORBES  W. 

Indianapolis  Hospital  Development  Association,  Inc. 

THE  FEASIBILITY  OF  A SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  MAI'JPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  ■ 

AND  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  OF  SELECTED  HEALTH  OCCUPATIONS 
(Mimeo , November,  I966) 

POND,  MARTIN  T.,  see  WADSWORTH,  H.  A. 

PRITCHETT,  S.  L.',  see  LISACK,  , J.  P. 


REDEKOP,  CALVIN  and  CRAIG,  MARION 
Earlham  College,  Sociology 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  HOUSING  STUDY 
(Several  articles , Summer,  1967) 

The  survey  of  housing  and  employment  conditions  in  Wayne  County  has  been 
completed.  Analyses  are  currently  being  conducted.  The  basic  theoreti- 
cal orientation  is  that  a medium-small*  size  city  has  a unique  set  of 
problems  based  on  social  relations  that  derive  from  city  size.  One  of 
the  emphases  will  be  the  analysis  of  the  resources  and  interests  of  the 
impoverished,  and  the  opportunities  to  achieve  objectives  on  the  part 
of  the  impoverished . 
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SADAKA,  A.  R*,  see  LISACK,  J.  P. 


SCHUH,  G.  E.,  see  CALLAHAN,  J.  C. 


STOLNITZ,  GEORGE 

Indiana  University,  Economics 

AMERICAN  mimCMm  MOVEMENTS  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  CHANGES 
(EDC  1967) 


Using  OASDI  data  for  1960-1963,  the  industrial  and  regional  origins 
and  destinations  of  the  one  per  cent  sample  labor  force  covered  by 
OASDI  are  traced*  Such  origin— destination  patterns  will  be  related 
to  wage  movements,  demographic  characteristics , regional/industrial 
changes  and  metropolitan-nonmetropolitan  location  of  work* 


TAYLOR,  DAVID  P*,  see  ULLMAN,  JOSEPH  C* 

THUMA,  EDISON  L*  (Dept*  of  Commerce ) , HARRIS,  JOHN  (Dept*  of  Revenue ) , 
CALHOUN,  ROBERT  (State  Board  of  Health),  KELLEY,  DWIGHT  (Ind.  Enploy* 

Sec*  Div*),  BOWERS,  ROBERT  (Jnd*  Employ*  Sec*  Div*) 

1967  ECONOMIC  REVIEW  AND  FGEECAST 

(Booklet,  Indiana  Dept*  of  Commerce,  January,  1967) 

This  report  provides  a three  year  forecast  of  population,  employment, 
personal  income  and  revenue  for  the  state  * 


ULLMAN,  JOSEPH  C* 

Purdue  University,  Industrial  Relations 
USING  TURNOVER  DATA  TO  IMPROVE  WAGE  SURVEYS 

(Article , Personnel  Journal,  October,  1966;  reprinted  in  the  Purdue 
University  Krannert  School  of  Industrial  Adminis tr ation  Reprint  Series ) 

ULLMAN,  JOSEPH  C.  and  TAYLOR,  DAVID  P. 

Purdue  University,  Industrial  Administration  & M*I*T* 

THE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  IN  CHANGING  LABOR  FiARKETS 

(Paper,  Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Research  Ass^ociation,  December,  1965?  reprinted  in  Purdue  "* 
University  Krannert  School  of  Industrial  Administration  Reprint 
Series  No*  l51) 

This  paper . describes  and  attempts  to  evaluate  the  information  systems 
in  pwo  labor  markets  that  have  recently  undergone  rapid  change. 

i 

WADSWORTE,.^li*  A 

Purdue  University,  Agricultural  Economics 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  INDIANA,  1957-196U 

{Booklet  EC-310,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  October,  1966) 

This  report  is  a compilation  of  employment  and  earnings  statistics  for 
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major  industrial  groups  in  th©  State,  thirteen  regions,  and  the  in- 
dividual counties.  Trends  discussed  in  the  report  serve  to  illustrate 
the  changing  location  of  en^jloyment  as  well  as  changes  in  type  of  em- 
ployment and  wages,  received. 


WADSWCETH,  H.  A. 

Purdue  University,  Agricultural  Economics 
EMPLOIMENT  AND  WAGES  IN  INDIANA,  1965 

( Booklet-Supplement  to  EC-310,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  April,  1967) 


VIADSWORTH,  H.  A. 

Purdue  University,  Agricultural  Economics 

IMPACT  OF  NEW  INDUSTRY  ON  A RURAL  COMMUNITY 

(Booklet,  RB-811,  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  July,  1966.) 

WADSWORTH,  H.  A. 

Purdue  University,  Agricultural  Economics 

A study  to  facilitate  industry  location  analysis . Social  and  economic 
characteristic s which  are  deemed  important  to  industries  in  locating 
potential  plant  sites  will  be  determined . Values  or  ratings  for  the 
characteristics  will  be  assigned  to  communities  so  that  towns  meeting 
the  specifications  of  a coirpany  can  be  rapidly  listed . 

WADSWORTH,  H.  A.,  (Leader),  DUNBAR,  J.  0.,  POND,  MARTIN  T.  and  MILLER,  WILLIAM  L. 
Purdue  University,  Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FACTORS  AFFECTING  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  INDIANA 

(Research  and  Extension  Bulletins,  June  30,  1969) 

1.  To  identify  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  the  types  and  location 
of  industries  in  Indiana. 

2.  To  determine  major  economic  factors  which  influence  the  location 
of  different  types  of  industries  in  Indiana. 

3*  To  determine  the  economic  and  social  effects  on  the  local  community 
of  changes  in  the  industrial  conposition  of  the  community. 

WAIBEL,  JAMES  see  McCORMICK,  ERNEST  J. 


WENTWORTH,  JACK  R. 

Indiana  University,  Bureau  of  Business  Research  ^ 

DEVELOPING  INDIANA  COUNTY  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS 
(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 
N ovember  l5  - 16,  1900,  Purdue  University.  Indianapoli s : 
Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  196? . ) 
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YOHO,  L.  ¥. 

Indiana  State  University,  Division  of  Industrial  Education 
SUIVEY  OF  TERRE  HAUTE  INDUSTRIES  AS  A BASIS  FOR  TICHNICAL  EDUCATION 
PLANNING  IN  THE  PmiC  SCROOLS.  SUPPLEMENT  - PROJECTION  OF  TRAINING 
NEM)  FORECAST  TO  1975 
(Booklet,  i960.  No  longer  available) 

Objectives  were; 

!•  To  develop  a system  for  determining  mar^ower  needs  on  a continuous 
basis. 

2.  To  use  the  continuous  manpower  needs  to  convert  to  training  needs 

3.  To  seek  means  of  measuring  effectiveness  by  establishing  a ratio 
of  training  needs  to  training  done* 

(See  Indiana  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  and  Training 
Education  for  a revision  of  this  report.) 


♦ 


PAPERS,  ARTICLES  AND 
OTHER  ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT  SOCIETY,  INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
BUSINESS,  ITS  PUCE  IN  EDUCATION 
(Booklet,  15>67) 

This  booklet  surveys  educational  and  career  opportunities  for  students 
in  the  metropolitan  Indianapolis  area* 


BEMIS,  MAYNARD  and  MCLURE,  WILLIAM 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  Inc*,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

SYMPOSIUM  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION,  MANPOWER,  AND  ECONOMIC  CHANGE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FINAL  REPORT 

(«July,  1966,  No*  ED-OlO-127,  Microfiche  $0.09,  or  Hard  copy  $1.L0 
from  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service,  Bell  and  Howell  Company, 

1700  Shaw  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  Ui4ll2) 

Dialogue  was  presented  at  a symposium  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
leadership  and  direction  for  a series  of  educational  research  and 
practice*  Participants  and  discussants  at  the  symposium  were  scholars 
in  Anthropology , Economics , Education,  Government,  and  Sociology. 
Authors  of  major  papers  included  Solon  Kimball,  Fred  Strootbeck, 

Arthur  Ross,  Leonard  Lecht,  Hector  Correa,  and  Gerhard  Colm.  Papers 
and  the  discussion  revealed  how  the  increasing  urbanization,  secu- 
larization, and  specialization  of  work  have  affected  individual  values 
in  mass  society  arid  at  the  same  time  increased  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation as  a bridge  between  the  private  work  of  family  and  the  mass 
society  of  work  and,  politics  * There  is  a summary  of  discussion  areas, 
including— ( 1 ) problems  that  face  schools  which  attempt  to  educate 
children  from  unstable  family  backgrounds , (2)  the  effects  of  techno- 
logical change  in  the  economy  on  society,  (3)  the  economic  value  of 
education  to  society,  (U)  a history  of  the  government ’ s commitment-  to 
insure  full  employment , and  (5)  how  national  goals  are  translated  in- 
to dollar  costs  and  manpower  requirements*  Conclusions,  implications, 
and  recommendations  are  also  summarized  * 

BLACKBURN,  CLEG  W, 

Board  for  Fundamental  Education,  Indianapolis 

An  experimental  program  to  upgrade  the  education  of  1,600  steel  workers 
in  the  Gary,  Indiana  and  Baltimore,  Maryland  areas  is  being  initiated 
in  coUabor ation  with  the  United  Steel  Workers  Union  and  a number  of 
firms  in  the  steel  industry.  The  program  is  designed  to  qualify  steel 
workers  for  higher  level  jobs • Steel  workers  taking  part  in  the  basic 
education  program  will  receive  up  to  six  hours . of  classroom  instruc- 
tion  a week  on  their  own  time  for  a total  of  at  least  150  hours.  The 
student  will  be  raised  four  grade  levels  during  the  fourteen  month 
course.  The  program  is  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  the 
Manpower  Dervelopment  and  Training  Act* 
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BRICKNER,  DALE  (Editor) 

Indiana  University,  Labor  Education  and  Research  Center 

INDIANA  MANPOWER  RESEARCH  CONFERENCE,  1966  PROCEEDINGS,  NOVMER  - l6, 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

(Booklet, ^.Indianapolis,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn,,  May  1967) 


CHAVRID,  V,  D. 

U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 

Office  of  Manpojwer  Analysis  and  Utilization 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  A POSITIVE  MANPOfJlR  POLICY  ON  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 
.RESEARCH 

(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Confereneo>  1966  Proceedings, 
November  1^  - 16,  1966,  Pui*due  University.  Inc^anapolis : 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn,,  May,  1967) 


DUNCAN,  J.  W. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

SOME  FINDINGS  OF  *fHE  MICHIGAN  MANPOTO  STUDY 

(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 

November  15  16,  1966,  Purdue  University.  Indianapolis : 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn,,  May,  1967) 


EPSTEIN,  JOSEPH 

U,  S,  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation  and^ 
Research,  Economic  Development  and  Manpower  Resources  Group 
NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  MANPOWER  RESEARCH  AT  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 
(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 
November  1^  - 16,  1966,  Purdue  University,  Indianapolis : 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn,,  May,  1967)  ^ 


FARMER,  RICHARD  N, 

Indiana  University,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
THE  ETHICAL  DILEMMA  OF  AMERICAN  CAPITALISM 
(Article,  California  Management  Review,  Summer,  196U; 

Reprinted  in  Indiana  University  Bureau  of  Business  Research  Reprint . 
Series  No,  21) 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the  development  of  the  two 
contradictory  ethical  themes  which  have  dominated  American  life  from 
the  very  founding  of  this  country.  The  thesis  advanced  here  is  that 
the  cleavage  between,  two  major  ethical  themes —Calvinism  and  competi- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  traditional  Judeo -Chris tian  ethics  on  the 
other — has  led  to/ a crisis  which  has  to  l?e  resolved, 

I 
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FRIEDMAN,  MARVIN 

AFL-CIO,  Department  of  Research,  Washington,  D.  C* 

LABOR'S  VIEW  OF  CURRENT  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 
November  15  - 16,  1966,  Purdue  University.  Indianapolis : 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  1967) 


HADDEN,  ROBERT  J. 

Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center,  Westinghouse  Management  Services,  Inc. 
INDUSTRY'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  NATION'S  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference.  1966  Proceedings, 
November  15  16,  1966,  Purdue  University.  Indianapolis : 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  I967) 


INDIANA  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR  U.S.,  THE  EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION,  AND 
INDIANA,  19^-1985 
(Booklet,  1966) 

Section  I pr,^sents  illustrative  projections  from  the  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  326  for  the  United  States,  and  the  East  North 
Central  States  for  1970  to  1975*  Section  II  presents  projections  of 
the  state  and  its  counties  prepared  by  Cole  and  Williams  Engineering 
Joint  Venture  for  the  Indiana  Highway  Needs  Study  Committee. 


LIEBHAFSKY,  E.  E. . 

• University  of  Houston 

PROGRAMS  AND  GOALS  OF  A UNIVERSITY  HUMAN  RESOURCES  INSTITUTE 
(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 
November  l5  - 16,  1956,  Purdue  University.  Indianapolis : 
Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  1967) 


MCLURE,  VJILLIAM,  see  BEMIS,  MAYNARD 
MCNAUGHTON,  CHARLES  R. 

Ball  State  University,  Director  of  Placement 

Data  on  the  employment  of  Ball  State  graduates , B.S.,  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
Each  year , data  on  the  position  and  location  of  employment  of  graduates 
are  obtained  through  post  card  questionnaires  and  other  means,  result- 
ing  in  almost  100  per  cent  coverage . Bound  copies  of  these  data  are 

used  by  the  Alumni  Office  and  by  graduate  students  for  dissertations 
t and  theses . 


NICKLAS,  hlED 

IBS  Corp.,  Chicago  Office 
PERSONNEL  SKILL  DATA  SYSTEM 
(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 
November  15  - 16,  1966,  Purdue  University.  Indianapolis  j 
Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn.,  May,  1967) 


OLSON,  THEODORE  F. 

U.  S*  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Chicago  Office 

REVIEW  OF  THE  1970  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION  AND  HOUSING 

(Paper,  Indiana  Manpower  Reaearch  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 

November  - 16,  1966,  Purdue  University,  Indianapolis : ^ 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn*,  May,  196?) 


STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  F. 

Community  Action  Against  Poverty,  Indianapolis 

SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  AMONG  THE  UNDERPRIVIIEGED 

(Pa^er,  Indiana  Manpower  Research  Conference,  1966  Proceedings, 

November  15  - 16,  1966,  Purdue  University*  Indianapolis : 

Indiana  Manpower  Research  Assn*,  May,  1967) 
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CHAPTER  I 


/ INTRODUCTION 

All  people^ need  guidance  of  same  kind  sometime  during 
their  life.  Perhaps  the  most  important  time  of  a person's 
life  for  guidance  is  during  his  years  in  high  school.  It  is 
this  time  that  he  must  make  many  decisions  concerning 
his  future,  some  of  which  will  affect  his  future  life.  Among 
the  important  decisions  he  must  make  is  the  type  of  employ- 
ment he  will  choose  to  follow. 

In  this  complex  industrial  world  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a person  to  choose  a suitable  occupation  without  guidance 
and  counseling.  Guidance  counselors  in  high  schools  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  help  young  people  to  understand  them- 
selves, their  interests,  and  abilities  so  that  they  can  choose 
an  occupation  in  which  they  can  succeed. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem.  The  problem  was  to  survey 
Utah  high  school  students  to  determine  to  what  degree  they 
^ are  being  oriented  to  vocational  and  technical  goals. 
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II.  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

Vocational  guidance  o The  process  of  assisting  indi- 
viduals to  understand  their  capabilities  and  interests , to 
choose  a suitable  vocation,  and  to  prepare  for,  enter,  and 
make  successful  - progress  in  itc 

Vocational  and  technical  education.  Training  intended 
to  prepare  the  student  to  earn  a living  in  an  occupation  in 
which  success  is  dependent  largely  upon  technical  information 
and  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  science  and  technology  as 

applied  to  modern  design,  production,  distribution,  and  serv- 
ice. 

Vocational  and  technical  occupation.  An  occupation  in 
which  a worker  has  learned  specific  manual  skills  along  with 
an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  science  and  technology. 

Occupational  goa 1 , Any  occupation  that  a student  is 
working  towards.  The  student  who  has  an  occupational  goal 

plans  his  program  of  study  to  prepare  him  for  the  occupation 
he  plans  to  enter  in  the  future.  ** 
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III.  DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  was  limited  to  a sample  of  senior  students 
attending  Utah  high  schools  during  the  1966-1967  school  year 
and  it  Involved  both  male  and  female  students.  Only  the  area 
of  vocational  guidance  was  considered.  This  study  involved 
only  the  public  supported  high  schools . 
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CHAPTER  II 


* REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 

I.  BACKGROUND  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  guidance,  like  many  other  facets  of  educa- 
tion, has  evolved  because  of  the  changing  needs  of  man.  In 
ancient  times,  people  were  born  into  a vocation  and~  it  was 


the  responsibility  of  the  parents  to  teach  their  children 
the  trade  that  they  followed.  But  as  time  changed,  man  be- 
came free  to  choose  the  type  of  work  he  wished  to  follow. 

Formal  vocational  guidance  had  its  beginning  in  the 
, years  1900-1916.  It  was  during  this  time  that  the  trend  was 
toward  urbanization  and  industrialization.  People  were  mov- 
ing from  the  farms  into  the  cities.  Henry  Borow  in  his  book, 

a t Work , described  the  situation  at  that  time. 

The  world  in  which  vocational  guidance  had  its  be— 
one  of  strident  industrial  growth  and  often 
ruthless  conflict;  of  robber  barons,**  of  sweatshope, 
child  labor,  and  struggle  by  labor  for  recognition  of 
rights;  of  intellectual  and  theological  conflicts  typi- 
fied by  controversies  over  Darwinism;  of  national  ex- 
pansion westward  and  the  passing  of  free  land;  of  agra- 
rian troubles  and  revolt.^ 


Henry  Borow,  Man  in  a World  at  Work  (Boston:  Houghton 
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Three  ind^iduals  credited  for  contributing  much  to- 
ward the  pioneering  of  vocational  guidance  were  Frank  Parsons 
William  Rainey  Harper,  and  Lightner  Witmer. 

Frank  Parsons  (about  1896)  was  credited  with  develop- 
ing techniques  of  diagnosing  capabilities  of  adolescents  and 
with  helping  them  choose  a vocation  for  which  they  were  quali 
fied.  He  gave  three  steps  in  doing  this. 

First  a clear  understanding  of  yourself,  aptitudes, 
abilities,  interests,  resources,  limitations,  and  other 
qua lities  . 

Second,  a knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  condi- 
of  success,  advantages  and  disadvantages , compen- 
sation, opportunities,  and  prospects  in  different  lines 
of  work. 

Third,  true  reasoning  on  the  relations  of  these  two 
groups  of  facts. 2 

William  Rainey  Harper  (about  1899)  organized  a pro- 
gram of  personal  services  for  college  students „ He  stated: 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  accustomed  to 
accord  a common  treatment  to  all  the  students  within 
their  walls  ...  no  matter  how  different  their  temper- 
ament, how  varied  their  tastes,  or  how  peculiar  their 
physical  conditions.  They  are  treated  in  mass. 

There  should  be  a diagnosis  of  each  student,  in  order 
to  discover  his  capacities,  his  tastes,  his  tendencies « 


Mifflin  Co.,  1964),  p.  6. 

2 

E.  G.  Williamson,  Vocational  Counseling : Some  His- 

tor ica 1 , Phi los ophica 1 , and  Theoretical  Perspectives  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1965),  p.  76. 
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his  weaknesses  and  his  defects;  and  upon  the  basis  of 
such  a diagnosis  his  course  of  study  should  be  arranged 
. . . Every  student  should  be  treated as  if  he  were  the 
only  student  in  the  institution;  as  if  the  institution 
had  been  created  to  meet  his  case.  The  cost  of  such  a 
policy,  it  may  be  suggested,  would  be  very  great.  True, 
but  the  waste  avoided  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
cost. 

For  the  waste  involved  in  the  failure  of  the  univer- 
sity to  deal  specifically  with  each  student,  its  failure 
to  use  in  every  case  the  proper  method  of  instruction, 
and  above  all,  its  failure  properly  to  correlate  his  work, 
a remedy  will  be  found  in  the  provision  of  offices  whose 
first  duty  it  will  be  to  make  exhaustive  study  of  each 
individual  in  some  such  manner  as  a physician  would  study 
the  case  of  his  patient.^ 

i 

Lightner  Witmer  (1896),  ra  psychologist,  initiated 
what  was  then  called  clinical  psychology.  He  was  the  innova-' 
tor  of  the  development  of  modern  techniques  and  concepts  of 
counseling. 

In  19^21,  Witmer  established  a clinic  for  vocational 
and  industrial  guidance.  In  this  clinic,  people  were  analyzed 
as  to  their  abilities  and  defects  and  given  advice  regarding 
the  kind  of  job  which  promised  success.  Another  important 
work  of  this  clinic  was  that  it  engaged  in  research  in  jot- 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  abilities  necessary  for 
success  in  the  different  kinds  of  work. 


Ibid . , p 


83. 
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In  1910,  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 
was  organized  in  Boston.  It  included  manufacturers,  employ- 
ees, businessmen,  social  workers,  and  educators. 

'••ST 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  established  guidance 
services  in  the  schools  in  1938.  One  year  later  the  first 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  was  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

II.  DEFINITION  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  term  vocational  guidance  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood by  many  people.  James  W.  Gaither,  in  an  article  titled 

'■0. 

"Should  Vocational  Guidance  be  Junked?,"  defined  the  term: 

Extremists  picture  all  vocational  counseling  as  direct 
Job-centered  advice  issued  with  appropriate  Jovian  res- 
onance.  In  reality,  this  simply  isn't  so.  Students  are 
neither  forced  to  make  a sudden  decision  nor  told  abruptly 
that  they  should  enter  a specific  occupation.  Rather 
vocational  guidance  concentrates  on  exploring  the  many 
possibilities  which  exist  in  the  world  of  work.'^ 

George  Myers  in  his  book.  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Vocational  Guidance,  gave  the  shortest  and  most  complete 
meaning  to  the  term. 


4 

T 1 ^^ither,  ’’Should  Vocational  Guidance  be 

Junked.  NEA  Journa 1 , 52:31,  December,  1963. 
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Vocational  guidance  is  the  process  of  assisting  the 
I individual  to  choose  an  occupation,  prepare  for  it,  enter 

^ upon  and  progress  in  it.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with 
helping  individuals  make  decisions  and  choices  involved 
in  planning  a future  and  building  a career- -decisions 
and  choices  necessary  in  effecting  satisfactory  voca- 
tional adjustment.^ 


III.  NEED  FOR  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


Industry  changes  very  rapidly.  New  jobs  are  being 
created  and  old  jobs  are  being  phased  out.  Earl  H.  Hanson, 
in  an  article  in  Parents  Magazine  titled,  "Do  our  Schools 
Neglect  the  Average  Student?,"  made  a statement  about  how 
rapid  change  is  taking  place. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  change  doesn't  come  any 
longer  merely  at  the  speed  a horse  can  run;  it  comes  as 
fast  as  a jet  can  fly.  Students  should  be  taught  to 
accept  that  fact  and  to  be  psychologically  ready  to 
change  with  the  times. ^ 

With  the  rapidly  changing  world,  greater  demands  are 
being  placed  on  education  to  enlighten  youth  as  to  the  man\'" 
occupational  opportunities.  Even  though  there  are  many 


George  Myers , Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational 
Guidance,  (New  York  & London:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc . „ 

1941),  p.  3. 

0 

Earl  H.  Hanson,  "Do  our  Schools  Neglect  the  Average 
Student?"  Parents  Magazine  and  Bettw  Homemaking,  38: 140, 
September,  1963. 
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occupations  to  choose  from,  the  common  labor  jobs  are  decreas- 
ing.. J.  Chester  Swanson  stated: 

Automation  and  more  efficient  organization  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  activities  have  whittled  away  the 
number  of  jobs  available  and  have  increased  the  skills 
required  for  those  who  are  employed.  These  conditions 
require  vocational  education  for  more  mature  persons  and 
for  periods  longer  than  those  provided  by  the  high 
school.^ 

Gilbert  Wrenn  in  his  book,  The  Counselor  in  a Changing 
World , gave  the  Department  of  Labor's  Estimated  Change  in 
Employment  1960-1970. 


V-rS 

Estimated  Change  in  Emplo5mient  1960-1970' 


Occupation 

Per  Cent  Change 
from  1960-1970 

Professional  and  technical  workers 

+41 

Proprietors  and  managers 

+24 

Clerical  and  sales 

+27 

Skilled  workers 

+24 

Semiskilled  workers 

+18 

Service  workers 

+25 

Unskilled  workers 

0 

Farmers  and  farm  workers 

-17 

J.  Chester  Swanson,  "Whither  •Vocational  Education," 
NEA  Journal,  52:59,  October,  1963. 

8 

C-.  Gilbert  Wrenn,  The  Counselor  in  a Changing  World, 
(Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Personel  and  Guidance  Associa- 

tion, 1964),  p.  20. 
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In  order  for  a person  to  be  assured  of  a job  he  will 
have  to  go  to  college  or  take  vocational  training  in  or  be- 
yond high  school . Through  proper  vocational  counseling , many 
young  people  who  are  potent ia 1 school  drop-outs  can  be  chan- 
neled ifito  training  for  employable  skills . Wrenn  indicated 
the  responsibility  of  school  admini s tra tors  and  school  coun- 
selors in  this  regards 

School  administrators  and  school  counselors  up  and 
down  the  line  must  move  to  see:  ( 1)  that  students  cap- 

able of  high  school  graduation  and  beyond  are  identified 
early  and  individua lly  motivated  to  continue  to  their 
optimum  educational  level ; (2)  that  students  easily  dis- 
couraged in  academic  work  are  given  as  meaningful  an 
educa t i ona 1 experience  as  possible ; (3)  that  potential 
dropouts  for  whatever  reason  in  both  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  are  prepared  for  vocational  entrance | 

(4)  that  continuation . education  is  provided  for  early 
school  leavers  who  discover  through  experience  their 
need  for  further  part-time  or  full-time  school  work.^ 

Arthur  Goldberg,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Labor, 
stated  that  by  1970  there  will  be  a need  for  5,000,000  addi- 
tional skilled  workers  in  the  United  States . 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  years  1960- 19 70 
26  million  young  people  will  seek  their  first  job.  In  1960, 
there  were  about  13 , 800 , 000  workers  below  the  age  of 


^Ibld. , 


p.  23 . 


1' 


twenty-five.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  this  number  will 
increase  to  20,200,000. 

a 

Of  the  people  who  are  unemployed  today,  two-thirds  of 
them  failed  to  complete  high  school. 

Vocational  counseling  meets  a normal  need  of  normal 


people;  it  is  not  a form  of  theropy  for  problem  people. 
Any  student  may  need  specialized  assistance  in  gradually 
evolving  career  decisions.  Discussitig  their  plans  with 
parents,  teachers,  and  friends  is  helpful.  In  the  com- 
plex and  rapidly  changing  world  of  today,  the  counselor 
is  needed  to  provide  up-to-date  information  on  occupa- 
tional trends  and  emplo3mient  standards,  on  college  ad- 
mission requirements,  and  on  scholorships  or  other  forms 
of  financial  aid.  Any  one  of  these  types  of  information 
may  be  crucial  to  the  student. 


IV.  OBJECTIVES  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


Each  year  the  world  of  work  is  getting  more  complex 
and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  for  a young  person 
to  decide  on  a suitable  career  without  the  help  of  a well 
qualified  vocational  counselor.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
guidance  to  make  up  one*s  mind  for  him  but  rather,  to  make 
him  aware  of  his  interests  and  abilities  so  that  he  can  in- 
telligently choose  for  himself. 

Jones  gave  the  following  as  specific  aims  of  vocational 


Gaither,  loc . cit. 
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guidance : 

1.  To  assist  the  student  to  acquire  such  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  and  functions  p the  duties  and  re-= 
wards  of  the  group  of  occupations  within  which  his  choice 
will  probably  lie  as  he  may  need  for  intelligWt  choice 

2.  To  enable  him  to  find  what  general  and  specific 
abilities  and  skills  are  required  for  the  group  of  occu^ 
pations  under  consideration  and  what  are  the  qualifica^ 
tions,  such  as  age,  preparation,  and  sex,  for  entering 
them 

3o  To  give  opportunity  for  experiences  in  school 
(tryout  courses)  and  out  of  school  (after-school  and 
vacation  jobs)  which  will  give  such  information  about 
conditions  of  work  as  will  assist  the  individual  to 
discover  his  own  abilities  and  help  hTtfi^  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wider  interests 

4.  To  help  the  individual  develop  the  point  of  view 
that  all  honest  labor  is  worthy  and  that  the  most  im- 
portant bases  for  choice  of  an  occupation  are  (a)  the 
service  that  the  individual  can  render  to  society,  (b) 
personal  s^isfaction  in  the  occupation,  and  (c)  apti- 
tude for  t’he  work  required 

5 o To  assist  the  individual  to  acquire  a technique 
of  analysis  of  occupational  information  and  to  develop 
the  habit  of  analyzing  such  information  before  making  a 
final  choice 

6.  To  assist  him  to  secure  such  information  about 
himself,  his  abilities,  general  and  specific,  his  ir.ter- 
ests,  and  his  powers  as  he  may  need  for  wise  choice 

7.  To  assist  economically  handicapped  children  who 
are  above  the  compulsory  attendance  age  to  secure,  through 
public  or  private  funds,  scholarships  or  other  financial 
assistance  so  that  they  may  have  opportunities  for  fur"^ 
ther  education  in  accordance  with  their  vocational  plans 

8.  To  assist  the  student  to  secure  a kr?:Owledge  of 

the  faciidties  offered  by  various  educational  institutions 
for  vocational  training  and  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  them,  the  length  of  trairdng  offered,  and  the  cost  of 
a ttendance 

9.  To  help  the  worker  to  adjust  himself  to  the  occu- 
pation in  which  he  is  engaged;  to  assist  him  to  under- 
stand his  relationship  to  workers  in  his  ow^s  a;  .d  related 
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occupations  and  to  society  as  a whole 

10.  To  enable  the  students  to  secure  reliable  in- 
formation about  the  danger  of  alluring  shoi^  cuts  to 
fortune  through  short  training  courses  and  selling  prop- 
ositions, and  of  such  unscientific  methods  as  phrenology, 
physiognomy,  astrology,  numerology,  or  graphology,  and 
to  compare  these  methods  with  that  of  securing  really 
trustworthy  information^^ 

Williamson  stated: 

The  significant  and  strategic  role  of  counseling  to- 
day is  to  enable  each  individual  to  understand  his  own 
capabilities  and  then  to  exercise  his  freedom  of  choice. 

Basically,  the  ultimate  goal  of  vocational  guidance  is 
the  best  utilization  of  man's  capabilities  for  himself  and 
society. 


V.  SCOPE  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  guidance  covers  a very  broad  area.  It  is 
not  something  that  starts  when  a person  enters  high  school 
and  ends  when  he  leaves.  Guidance  should  start  long  before 
a person  reaches  high  school  and  continue  for  as  long  as  the 
individual  needs  it. 


Arthur  J.  Jones,  Principles  of  Guidance  (New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  London:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

Inc.,  1963),  pp.  161-162. 

12  "" 
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Hanson  stated: 

Beginning  with  the  primary  grades,  we  must  set  up 
school  programs  so  that  the  children  know  what  the  pro- 
grams are  for  and  accept  their  purposes  as  being  desir- 
able. We  must  make  sure  that  every  school  task  is  really 
worth  while  and  that  the  youngsters  recognize  this,^^ 

The  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  share  in  the 
responsibility  of  teaching  students  about  occupations;  how- 
ever, the  real  burden  lies  with  the  high  school » It  is  the 
students  at  this  age  level  who  should  be  concerned  with  the 
choosing  of  an  occupation; 

Leighbody  stated: 

No  young  person  should  leave  high  school  without  an 
understanding  of  the  opportunities  and  the  demands  of 
the  world  of  work  or  without  the  basic  general  education 
which  will  be  required  for  success  in  all  jobs  of  the 
future. 

Vocational  guidance  should  provide  the  individual 
with  an  adequate  testing  program  to  point  out  his  interests 
and  abilities  along  with  all  the  information  available  on 
occupational  opportunities  that  the  individual  may  be  inter- 
ested in.  As  James  Bane  stated: 

9 
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If  guidance  can  help  many  individual  pupils  to  think 
more  meaningfully  about  their  life  work,  their  plans  to 
train  for  it,  to  enter  it  with  confidence  and  hope,  if 
it  can  stimulate  worth-while  career  thinking,  then  it 
has  succeeded.  ^ 

Myers  identified  eight  services  involved  in  a program 
of  vocational  guidance  in  high  school.  They  are: 

Vocational  Information  Service:  Aiding  the  in- 

dividual to  obtain  needed  information  concerning  occupa- 
tions . 

2*  Self-Inventory  Service:  Aiding  the  individual  to 

obtain  needed  information  pertaining  to  his  own  abili- 
ties, aptitudes,  limitations,  and  personality  traits . 

3.  Personal  Data  Collecting  Service:  Bring  together 

of  many  kinds  of  personal  data  concerning  the  individual 
in  convenient  form  for  use  by  the  counselor. 

Counseling  Service:  Consists  of  interviews  be- 

tween counselor  and  the  one  being  counseled  in  which 
sincere  and  frank  efforts  are  made  to  face  the  facts 
that  should  determine  decisions  and  plans. 

Vocational  Preparatory  Service:  Determining  what 

preparation  is  needed  and  where  and  in  what  manner  it 
shall  be  obtained. 

Placement  or  Employment  Service:  Assistance  in 

pl^c-ing  the  individual  in  a suitable  place  to  start  to 
work  in  his  chosen  occupation. 

Follow-up  or  Adjustment  Service:  Aiding  the  In-  . 

dividual  to  make  necessary  or  desirable  readjustments 
after  entering  upon  his  vocation. 

3.  Research  Service:  Gathering  and  keeping  up  to 

date  of  information  concerning  opportunities  and  require- 
ments of  local  occupations.  Also  evaluating  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  used  in  other  services.^® 


James  E.  Bane,  "Guidance  in, Industrial 
Indus  trial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education.  50:14 
1961. 
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VI.  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
In  a recent  study  made  by  Dr.  William  E.  Mortimer,  in 


Counselors,  superintendents,  and  school  directors 
were  asked  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  counselors  in 
helping  students  select  a vocation.  About  three  fourths 
of  the  counselors  responding  believed  they  were  effective 
in  this  regard,  but  only  12.5  per  cent  of  the  superin^ 
tendents  expressed  this  belief.  About  50  per  cent  of 
the  superintendents  believed  the  counselors  were  not 
effective  and  35.0  per  cent  believed  they  were  partly 
effective.  The  beliefs  of  the  counselors  and  the  super- 
intendents  are  far  apart.-*-' 

As  stated  above,  there  seems  to  be  a wide  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  superintendents  and  counselors  as  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  counselors.  However,  85  per  cent 
of  the  counselors  stated  that  there  should  be  more  emphasis 
placed  on  vocational  guidance. 

Dr.  Mortimer  further  stated” 


William  E.  Mortimer,  "Programs  of  Guidance  ar-d 
Counseling  as  They  Relate  to  Young  People  and  Their  Prepar 
ation  for  Work"  (Salt  Lake  City:  Department  of  IndustrLl 

and  Technical  Education  Engineering  Experiment  Station  USU 
Logan,  Utah  and  Pupil  Personnel  and  Guidance  Services  Utah 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1965),  p.  70. 
(Mimeographed.) 


which  he  interviewed  school  superintendents,  school  counselors, 
and  school  directors,  concerning  vocational  guidance,  brought 


out  the  following: 
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One  of  the  real  problems  pointed  out  by  superin- 
tendents was  that  most  of  the  counselors  are  academically 
trained  persons » The  usual  pattern  followed  by  most 
people  who  become  counselors  is  to  take  an  academic  pro- 
gram through  high  school  and  then  in  college  to  take  a 
teacher  training  program--! requently  in  an  academic  sub- 
ject or  as  a coach.  These  people  then  go  out  to  teach 
in  their  field  of  specialization  and  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  world  of  work.  As 
a result,  when  they  counsel  their  students  they  empha- 
size^the  college  education  and  especially  in  the  academic 
disciplines.  They  seem  to  feel  their  greatest  adequacy 
along  these  lines  and  in  cases  where  they  have  not  had 
work  experience  outside  of  the  education  field  it  is 
understandable  that  they  would  stress  academic  work.  It 
is  probably  true  also  that  without  work  exper^nce  they 
would  not  fully  realize  the  importance  of  other  kjLnds  of 
occupations,  nor  would  they  realize  the  vast  majority  of 
jobs  outside  of  those  closely  associated  with  academic 
fields.  Superintendents  pointed  out  further  that  too 
many  of  the  counselors  have  learned  something  about 
testing,  some  psychology,  and  a little  bit  about,  voca- 
tions from  a course  in  Occupational  Information,  but 
have  little  else  to  offer. 

Ogborn  in  his  study  at  Brigham  Young  Universitv  of 
Industrial  Education  students  and  Technology  students  stated^ 

A poll  of  the  industrial  education  students  reveals 
that  they  feel  their  parents  and  relatives  influenced 
them  most  in  the  selection  of  a major  or  vocation . Next 
in  order  of  importance  they  listed  "self*'*  and  "friends 
in  industrial  education."  The  groups  differed  in  their 
rating  of  the  high  school  industrial  education  teacher 
in  that  the  technology  students  rank  him  much  lower. 
Counselors  in  high  school  were  ranked  very  low  by  both 
groups.  It  was  also  noted  that  the , occupation  of  the 
parents  and  relatives  who  influenced  the  technology 
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students  most  was  predominately  in  industry  while  other 
teachers  influenced  students  in  education  the  most.^^ 

Ogborn  further  found  that: 

♦ 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  students  indicated  that  their 
choice  of  a major  was  made  by  the  time  they  were  juniors 
in  college.  They  also  indicated  that  experiences,  in 
^ork  and  in  hobbies  influenced  them  greatly, 

The  above  statement  brings  out  a very  definite  need 

for  good  vocational  guidance  programs  in  the  high  schools. 

Students  should  be  making  their  occupational  choices  during 
high  school. 

Ogborn  polled  the  students  as  to  the  value  of  their 
interview  with  their  school  counselors.  He  stated.^ 

The  teachers  in  76  per  cent  of  the  responses  rated 
the  value  of  the  interview  of  little  or  no  value  to  them. 
The  technology  students  in  45  per  cent  of  the  responses 
rated  the  value  of  the  interview  of  little  or  no  value 
to  them.  Againj  this  tends  to  support  the  implications 
0 , , that  students  do  not  receive  realistic  and  rnean* 
ingful  counseling  from  high  school  counselors.  ^ 

Even  though  formal  vocational  guidance  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  60  years,  it  has  had  many  problems  and 


Alton  Fred  Ogborn,  *'A  Study  of  the  Influences  Bear- 
ing on  Industrial  Education  Students  in  the  Selection  of  a 
Major  at  Brigham  Young  University*'  (unpublished  Master's 
thesis,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  1964),  pp,  29-30. 
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has  come  under  much  criticism.  The  following  quotation  bring 
out  some  of  the  reasons  for  these  criticisms s 

The  present  inadequacy  of  guidance  activities  is 
illustrated  by,  the  fact  that  close  to  half  of  the  states 
receiving  Federal  funds  for  their  programs  spend  less 
than  1 per  cent  of  that  money  on  occupational  guidance 
and  counsel  mg'.  The  problem  begins  in  college-oriented 
igh  school  guidance  departments  which  too  often  are 
staffed  by  people  who  have  neither  the  knowledge  to  help 
yudents  select  an  occupation  nor  the  inclination  to 
dmect  them  towards  the  appropriate  vocational  or  tech- 
nicy  education  opportunities.  It  continues  once  the 
syynt  arrives  in  the  vocational  or  technical  school; 
aUhough  no  other  segment  of  education  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  vocational  guidance  to  the  extent 
that  these  schools  have,  lack  of  funds,  or  reliable 
ysting  materials,  and  of  approperately  trained  voca- 
tional guidance  counselors  limits  what  the  vocational 
and  technical  school  is  able  to  do,^^ 

VII.  THE  COUNSELOR  IN  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

If  the  guidance  counselor  is  to  be  effective,  he  must 
win  the  student's  confidence:  then  they  will  want  to  seek 
his  advice,  Mary  counselors  lose  them  effectiveness  by 
being  looked  upon  as  the  school’s  discipliaaria- , This  is 
not  the  function  of  the  counselor.  Students  should  fed 
free  to  go  to  Che  counselor  without  fear  of  being  punished 
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for  their  wrong  doings. 

The  counselor  has  the  responsibility  to  set  up  a 
guidance  program  that  fits  his  particular  school.  Bane  made 
the  following  statement: 

Any  adequate  program  of  guidance  services  must  be 
adjusted  to  local,  state,  and  cu^rrent  needs.  A guidance 
program  functioning  in  one  school  cannot  be  lifted,  out 
of  context  and  placed  in  another  school.  The  guidance 
program  of  five  years  ago  is  not  adequate  today.  State 
and  national  laws  change  guidance.  Just  as  industrial 
educators  must  struggle  constantly  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  so  must  the  guidance  worker  struggle  to  keep  his 
practices  and  procedures  current. 

Dr.  Mortimer  stated  what  the  superintendents  feel 
the  counselor's  responsibilities  should  be  in  the  school. 

The  school  district  superintendents  were  quite  con- 
ceined  about  counselors  and  counseling  programs.  They 
recognized  the  need  for  good  counseling  and  guidance 
but  believed  that  the  programs  were  not  functioning 
nearly  as  effectively  as  they  should.  The  duties  and 

responsibilities  they  thought  counselors  should  have 
are  as  follows: 

Helping  students  in  choosing  a vocation  and  in 
selecting  an  educational  program  to  help  them  toward 
their  vocation. 

Helping  students  with  personal  problems. 

Understanding  students  better  in  order  to  give  them 
better  help  in  planning  for  the  future. 

Organizing  and  administering  a testing  program  and 
using  the  results  properly  in  counseling  with  students. 

Helping  students  evaluate  themselves  in  terms  of 
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their  academic  and  vocational  potential. 

Working  with  parents  in  an  honest  apprasial  of  where 
the  student  is  going. 

Working  with  teachers  to  assist  them  in  their  part  of 
the  guidance  program. 

Helping  students  to  adjust  to  school. 

Giving  the  student  orientation  to  a school  which  he 
or  she  might  attend  after  finishing  the  one  where  pres- 
ently enrolled. 

If  the  counselor  is  to  be  effective,  he  must  not  be 
burdened  with  adminis trative  details  and  the  disciplining  of 
students . 

Jones  stressed  four  things  important  to  effective 
guidance. 

Four  things  are  imperative  to  effective  guidance; 

We  need  a better  understanding  of  children  and  youth 
and  of  their  developing  problems  and  needs.  We  need 
to  have  the  youth  understand  himself,  his  home,  his 
school,  his  community,  and  his  physical  environment. 

We  need  to  discover,  by  cooperative  effort,  effective 
methods  of  helping  the  home,  school,  and  community  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  constant  changes  in  their 
functions  and  character  and  of  helping  children  and 
youth  to  learn  how  to  use  their  extended  freedom  and 
wider  opportunities.  Finally,  we  need  to  help  youth 
to  develop  necessary  restraints  and  to  evolve  a set, 
of  values  that  will  enable  them  to  form  self-concepts 
that  are  realistic  and  that  will  help  them  in  their 
choice  of  personal,  social,  and  occupational  activities . 

Wrenn  stressed  the  importance  of  the  counselor  helping 
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the  student  to  understand  himself . 

In  order  to  help  a student  a counselor  must  know 
how  to  help  him  understand  himself . Vocational  choice 


is  seen  as  a p 
made  over  a li 
will  increase 

rocess , not  an  event , with  many  choices 
f etime . The  va lidity  of  the  choices  made 
as  the  individua 1 increases  in  clarity  of 

self-understanding  as  well  as  in  understanding  better 
the  world  of  work. 

VIII.  SUMMARY 

Formal  vocational  guidance  had  its  beginning  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  Since  then  it  has  encountered 
many  problems  and  has  come  under  much  criticism. 

The  need  for  unskilled  laborers  is  decreasing , and 
the  need  for  highly  trained  workers  is  steadly  increasing. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  a person  to  choose 
an  occupation  in  which  he  can  succeed  without  the  help  of  a 
well  qualified  counselor. 

Vocational  guidance  should  start  as  early  as  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  continue  as  long  as  the  individual  Eiay 
require . 

Counselors  have  the  responsibility  of  helping  the 
individual  to  understand  his  capabilities  and  limitations 
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along  with  his  interests.  The  purpose  of  counseling  is  to 
help  the  individual  in  such  a way  that  he  can  make  his  own 
choices. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Design  Format 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  out  from  Utah 
high  school  students  the  extent  of  vocational  counseling 
they  had  received  during  their  years  in  high  school.. 

Answers  to  the  following  four  questions  were  sought 
for  in  this  study: 

1.  Are  guidance  counselors,  in  the  Utah  high  schools, 
o^i^riting  students  to  vocational  and  technical  occupatio'?.s? 

2.  Are  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  being  helped 
to  determine  their  interests  and  abilities  so  that  they  can 
select  an  occupation  in  which  they  can  succeed? 

3.  Are  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  selecting 
and  working  toward  vocational  and  technical  goals? 

4.  Do  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  desire  the 
help  of  a guidance  counselor  to  determine  the  type  of  occu- 
pation they  should  plan  and  work  towards? 


Popula t i on  and  sample  des ign . The  population  for  this 
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study  consisted  of  senior  students  attending  Utah  high 


schools  during  the  school  year  1966-1967.  Thirty-one  hig! 


schools  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  study.  They  were 


selected  by  classifying  both  Class  A and  Class  B schools  as 


to  large,  medium,  or  small,  according  to  the  population  of 


each  school.  Schools  were  listed  in  each  category  from  the 


school  with  the  largest  population  on  down  to  the  school  witl 


the  least  population.  The  median  population  was  established 


in  each  category  and  the  schools  closest  to  the  median  wen 


selected  to  participate  in  the  study.  Table  I gives  the 


classification  of  schools  by  population  and  the  number  ot 


counselors  in  each  school. 


TABLE  I 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  POPULATION 


Large 


Medium 


Sma  1 1 


Class  A 

School  population 

Number  of  counselors 
C las  s B 

School  population 
Number  of  counselors 
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Th©  Clsss  B small  schools  who  do  not  hav6  a counsoloir 
listed  in  the  *'Utah  Pupil  Personnel  Services  Bulletin/'  have 
^ P^i^son  designated  in  the  school  to  be  a counselor o This 
may  be  a teacher  or  an  administrator ; so  in  appearance  all 
schools  have  a counselor. 

Student  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  schools  se- 
lectedo  To  determine  the  number  of  questionnaires  sent  to 

each  school,  the  total  population  of  each  category  was  com^ 

# 

putedo  With  this,  the  per  cent  of  each  category  to  fehe  total 
high  school  population  was  determined.  A total  of  1,400 
student  questionnaires  were  sent  out.  The  per  cent  of  each 
category  to  1,400  determined  the  number  sent  to  each.  These 
were  divided  equally  among  the  schools  selected  in  each  cate- 
gory.  A list,  of  the  schools  selected  for  this  study  car.  te 
found  in  Appendix  A. 

Observational  Des ign 

Before  the  questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  the  3cho_  Is 
selected,  permission  was  granted  by  the  district  superl  nte^.d^ 
ento  The  Director  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Mr.  John  F.  Stephens, 
sent  a letter  to  the  superintendents  requesting  their  support 
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of  thi-s  study.  A copy  of  this  letter  is  found  in  Appendix 
B.  The  writer  in  turn  sent  a letter  to  the  superintendents 
asking  for  their  support  along  with  a copy  of  the  student 
questionnaire.  A copy  of  this  letter  and  student  question- 
naire is  found  in  Appendix  C.  Student  questionnaires  were  I 

sent  to  each  school  through  the  principal's  office.  A copy  I 
of  the  letter  sent  to  principals  is  found  in  Appendix  D. 
Questionnaires  were  administered  in  classes  made  up  entirely 
of  senior  students. 

There  were  31  schools  selected  and  1,400  questionnaires  I 
sent  out.  Of  these  1,400  questionnaires,  1,280  were  returred 
and  used  in  the  report  of  this  study. 

- - - -EM£fidi^^.__Jlata-jjec-e-w-ed--4-r0[H- the-s-tudent-qn-eslri^ 

naires  were  transfered  to  data  processing  cards.  Tabulations 
were  made  by  the  Brigham  Young  University  Computer  Center. 
Comparisons  were  made  by  (1)  sex  of  the  students,  (2)  size 
of  the  counseling  staff  in  the  school,  and  (3)  the  course  of 
study  the  student  had  pursued  during  high  school. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RESEARCH  RESULTS 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  survey  the  senior 
students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  to  detertnine  the  degree  to 
which  they  had  been  oriented  toward  vocational  and  technical 
goals  during  their  years  in  high  school.  Answers  to  the  fol* 
lowing  four  questions  were  sought  for  in  this  studys 

1,  Are  guidance  counselors  in  the  Utah  high  schools 
orienting  students  to  vocational  and  technical  occupations? 

2.  Are  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  being  helped 
to  determine  their  interests  and  abilities  so  that  they  can 
select  an  occupation  in  which  they  can  succeed? 

Are  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  selecting 
and  working  toward  vocational  and  technical  goals? 

4,  Do  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  desire  the 
help  of  a guidance  counselor  to  determine  the  type  of  occu- 
pation they  should  plan  and  work  towards? 

Answers  to  the  above  questions  were  determined  by  a 
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student  questionnaire  sent  to  1,400  senior  students  in  31 
different  high  schools  in  the  state.  In  writing  this  report, 
comparisons  were  made  by  (1)  sex  of  the  student,  (2)  number 
of  counselors,  and  (3)  the  program  of  study  the  student  had 
followed  during  high  school. 

There  were  701  males  and  579  females  for  a total  of 
1,280  students  who  participated  in  this  study.  It  was  found 
that  40,6  per  cent  followed  a general  course  of  study,  33 
per  cent  an  academic  (college  preparation)  course,  10.4  per 
cent  an  industrial  vocational  course  of  study,  13.8  per  cent 
a commercial  or  business  course  of  study,  and  2.1  per  cent 
followed  a special  course  of  study.  « 

Table  II  gives  a breakdown  of  the  1,268  indents  re- 
spending  to  the  question  as  to  the  course  of  study  followed 


during  high  school, 

TABLE  II 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  FOLLOWED  BY  STUDENTS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Program  of  study 

No, 

7 

/o 

Genera  1 

515 

40,6 

Academic  (college  preparation) 

419 

33,0 

Commercial  or  business 

175 

13.8 

Vocational 

o • *1 

132 

10.4 

Specia 1 

27 

2,1 

Total 


1268 


100.0 
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II.  QUESTION  1:  ARE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELORS  IN  THE 

UTAH  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ORIENTING  STUDENTS  TO 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  GOALS? 

A number  of  questions  were  asked  the  students  about 
what  had  taken  place  between  them  and  the  counselor.  One 
question  asked  the  students  was  the  number  of  times  they  had 
visited  the  counselor  to  discuss  occupational  plans  with  him. 
Another  question  asked  the  reason  why  they  visited  the  coun- 
selor  to  discuss  their  occupational  plans.  It  was  found 
that  the  majority,  32.6  per  cent,  had  had  one  to  two  visits 
with  the  counselor  while  27.3  per  cent  had  had  no  visits  with 
the  counselor  regarding  their  occupational  plans  during  the 
years  they  spent%in  high  school.  Only  18.6  per.  cent  stated 

that  they  had  three  to  four  visits  with  the  counselor  during 
high  school. 

Table  III  shows  the  number  of  visits  students  had  with 
the  counselor  by  the  program  of  study  followed  as  compared 
to  the  reason  they  gave  for  visiting  the  counselor.  This 
table  shows  that  41.7  per  cent  of  the  students  stated  that 
they  had  voluntarily  sought  his  help,  while  21.4  per  cent 
visited  the  counselor  at  his  request.  Other  reasons  students 
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gave  for  visiting  the  counselor  were:  "parent  suggestion," 

'friend  suggestion,"  "teacher  suggestion,"  and  "other."  How- 

✓ 

ever,  these  had  few  responses.  Table  III  also  shows  that  the 

majority  of  the  students  who  had  more  than  one  to  two  visits 

with  the  counselor  did  so  on  their  own  volition.  Example: 

Of  the  students  following  an  academic  course  of  study  who 

had  more  than  6 counselor  visits,  89.9  per  cent  volunteered 
to  see  him. 

A summary  of  what  the  counselor  did  in  visiting  the 
students  as  compared  to  sex  and  number  of  counselors  in  the 
school  is  found  in  Table  IV. 

The  students  were  asked  about  what  the  counselor  did 
in  discussing  their  occupational  plans.  The  greatest  response 
to  this  question  was  in  the  area  of  rnte-rpre ring  The' ^ 
of  tests  that  the  students  had  taken.  The  students  were  asked 
if  they  had  taken  aptitude  tests  and  44.2  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  36.7  per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  they  had. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  15.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  the  counselors  interpre- 
ted their  aptitude  test  results.  This  implies  that  less 
than  half  of  the  students  taking  aptitude  tests  are  having 
them  interpreted  for  them.  On  the  achievement  test  results. 
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TABLE  IV 


WHAT  THE  COUNSELOR  DID  IN  VISITING  WITH  STUDENTS 
AS  COMPARED  WITH  SEX  AND  NUMBER  OF  COUNSELORS 


What  the  counselor 
did  in  counseling 
students 

No. 

Boy 

% 

o 

o 

Girl 

% 

1 counselor 

1.  No  visits 

2.  Interpreted  aptitude  " 

23 

5.2 

14 

4„3 

test  results 
3.  Suggested  interest 

81 

18.4 

53 

16.5 

inventory 

4.  Interpreted  high  and 

10 

2.2 

9 

2.8 

low  interest  areas 

5,  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
students'  occupational 

46 

10.4 

34 

10.6 

choice 

53 

12 

38 

11,8 

possibilities  of 

students'  choice 
7.  Introduced  student  to 

55 

12.5 

38 

11.8 

other  occupations 

28 

6.3 

23 

7.1 

8,  Provided  literature 

9.  Interpreted  students' 
scholastic  aptitude 

38 

8.6 

. 30 

9.3 

test  results 

10. Interpreted  students ' 
achievement  test 

48 

10.9 

43 

13.4 

results 

58 

13.1 

38 

11.8 

Totals 


440  100 


320  100 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


What  the  counselor 
did  in  counseling 
students 

No . 

Boy 

% 

No. 

Girl 

% 

2 counselors 

1.  No  visits 

2,  Interpreted  aptitude 

30 

13.1 

18 

7.2 

test  results 
3.  Suggested  interest 

37 

16.1 

41 

16.4 

inventory 

4.  Interpreted  high  and 

3 

1.3 

5 

1.9 

low  interest  areas 

5.  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
students*  occupational 

31 

13.5 

34 

13.8 

choice 

6.  Spoke  of  future  job 
possibilities  of 

24 

10.4 

40 

15.9 

students*  choice 
7,  Introduced  student  to 

27 

11.7 

34 

13.8 

other  occupations 

20 

8.7 

17 

6.8 

8.  Provided  literature 

9.  Interpreted  students* 
scholastic  aptitude 

15 

6.5 

16 

6 . 4 

test  results 

10.  Interpreted  students' 
achievement  test 

21 

9.1 

24 

9.6 

results 

22 

9?6 

22 

8.8 

Totals 


230  100 


251  100 


TABLE  IV  (continued) 


What  the  counselor 
did  in  counseling 
students 

Boy 

Girl 

No. 

7 

/o 

No. 

% 

3 counselors 

1.  No  visits 

29 

14.4 

13 

5.7 

2.  Interpreted  aptitude 
test  results 

32 

15.9 

37 

16.2 

3.  Suggested  interest 
inventory 

4 

1.9 

1 

0.4 

4.  Interpreted  high  and 
low  interest  areas 

20 

9.9 

21 

9.2 

5.  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
students'  occupational 
choice 

23 

11.4 

32 

14 

6.  Spoke  of  future  job 
possibilities  of 
students'  choice 

21 

10.4 

29 

12.7 

7.  Introduced  student  to 
other  occupations 

18 

8.9 

15 

6 . 5 

8.  Provided  literature 

7 

3.4 

10 

4. 3 

9.  Interpreted  students' 
scholastic  aptitude 
test  results 

23 

11.4 

33 

14 . 4 

10.  Interpreted  students' 
achievement  test 
results 

24 

11.9 

37 

16.2 

Tota Is 

201 

100 

228 

100 

ERIC 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


What  the  counselor 
did  in  counseling 
s tudents 


Boy- 


10.  Interpreted  students J 
achievement  test 
results 


Girl 


1.  JNO  Visits 

69 

14.1 

51 

14 . 6 

2.  Interpreted  aptitude 
test  results 

78 

16 

57 

16.3 

3.  Suggested  interest 
inventory 

11 

2.2 

3 

0.8 

4.  Interpreted  high  and 
low  interest  areas 

54 

11.1 

36 

10.3 

5.  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
students*  occupational 
choice 

56 

11.5 

44 

12.6 

6.  Spoke  of  future  job 
possibilities  of 
students*  choice 

43 

8.8 

39 

11.1 

7.  Introduced  student  to 
other  occupations 

28 

5.7 

20 

5.7 

8.  Provided  literature 

21 

4.3 

21 

6 

9.  Interpreted  students* 
scholastic  aptitude 
test  results 

57 

11.7 

40, 

11.4 

o 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


What  the  counselor 
did  in  counseling 
students 


Boy 


Girl 


la  No  visits 

52 

35.1 

38 

23 

2,  Interpreted  aptitude 
test  results 

16 

10.8 

14 

0 

00 

3o  Suggested  interest 
inventory 

1 

O 

O 

4 

V- 

2.4 

4,  Interpreted  high  and 
low  interest  areas 

11 

7,4 

16 

9,6 

5.  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
s tudents  * occupa  t iona 1 
choice 

18 

12,1 

24  ^ 

14.5 

6,  Spoke  of  future  job 
possibilities  of 
students’  choice 

14 

9. ,4 

23 

13.9 

7,  Introduced  student  to 
other  occupations 

3 

2 

3 

0 

oo 

8,  Provided  literature 

7 

4,7 

8 

o 

00 

9,  Interpreted  students’ 
scholastic  aptitude 
test  results 

10 

6,7 

15 

9 

10,  Interpreted  students* 
achievement  test 


results 

16 

10.8 

20 

12.1 

Totals 

148 

100 

165 

100 

mam 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


What  the  counselor 
did  in  counseling 
students 

Boy 

Girl 

No  a 

% 

No  a 

% 

6 counselors 

• 

1.  No  visits 

61 

37o4 

48 

30  a 7 

2.  Interpreted  aptitude 
test  results 

10 

6al 

16 

10  0 2 

3.  Suggested  interest 
inventory 

4 

2o4 

1 

0a6 

4.  Interpreted  high  and 
low  interest  areas 

10 

*6al 

16 

10o2 

5.  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
students®  occupational 
choice 

16 

) 

( 

oo 

o 

15 

9o6 

6o  Spoke  of  future  job 
possibilities  of 
students®  choice 

12 

7a3 

16 

10  a 2 

7.  Introduced  student  to 
other  occupations 

7 

4a2 

7 

4.4 

8.  Provided  literature 

14 

8a5 

6 

3 o 8 

9,  Interpreted  students® 
scholastic  aptitude 
test  results 

14 

8a5 

13 

8a3 

10a  Interpreted  students® 
achievement  test 
results 

15 

9o2 

18 

11  a 5 

Totals 

163 

100 

156 

100 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


What  the  counselqr 
did  in  counseling 
s tudents 

1 

o 

o 

Boy 

7o 

No. 

Girl 

% 

Total  ' 

1 0 No  vis i ts 

264 

15.8 

182 

12.3 

2,  Interpreted  aptitude 
test  results 

2 54 

15.2 

218 

} J 

O 

GO 

3„  Suggested  irsterest 
inventory 

33 

1 -.9 

23 

1 o 5 

4,.  li.terpreted  high  and 
low  interest  areas 

1^2 

10  o 3 

157 

10.6 

5o  Discussed  educational 
requirements  of 
students occupa  1 1 ona  1 
choice 

190 

1 — I 
i — 
o 

193 

1.3.1 

6o  Spoke  of  future  jot 
possibilities  of 
students'-  choice 

l'^2 

10.3 

179 

i 2 1 

7 „ Introduced  student  to 
other  oci^upations 

10a 

6 o Z 

8 5 

> . *' 

8.  Provided  literature 

102 

6.1 

91 

6-9 

9,  Interpreted  students'- 
scholastic  aptitude 
test  results 

■ 173 

• 10.3 

168 

i 1 o 4 

10.  Interpreted  students” 
achievement  test 
results 

204 

12.2 

1 

11.8 

Tota Is 

1668 

100 

l a "(  .) 

100 

Note;  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows  Ir. 
the  schools  having  5 counselors,,  33.1  per  cent  of  the  bovs 
and  23  per  cent  of  the  girls  had  no  visits  with  their  coun- 
se  or  during  high  school,  10.8  per  cent  of  the  bovs  ar.d  3.4 
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TABLE  IV  (continued) 


per  cent  of  the  girls  stated  that  the  counselor  interpreted 
their  aptitude  tests  results,  0.6  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  stated  that  the  counselor  suggested 
that  they  take  an  interest  inventory^  etc. 

This  was  a multiple  response  question  therefore 
the  total  is  greater  than  1280. 
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12,2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  11,8  per  cent  of  the  females 
stated  that  he  had  explained  the  results  of  their  tests. 

In  the  area  directly  concerned  with  vocational  coun- 
seling, only  1.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and  1,5  per  cent  of 
the  females  stated  that  the  counselor  suggested  that  they 
take  an  interest  inventory.  However,  there  were  10,3  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  12.1  per  cent  of  the  females  which 
stated  that  the  counselor  did  speak  of  future  job  possibili- 
ties that  the  students  had  selected.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
6,1  per  cent  of  the  males  and  6,9  per  cent  of  the  females 
stated  that  the  counselor  provided  literature  for  them  to 
study  further  about  the  occupation  they  had  selected;  and 
oi^ly  6,2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  5,7  per  cent  of  the 
females  stated  that  he  introduced  other  occupations  for 
which  they  had  aptitude. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Table  IV  that  the  number 
of  students  who  stated  that  they  had  no  visits  with  the 
counselor  increases  very  sharply  between  the  schools  having 
4 counselors  and  the  schools  having  5 and  6 counselors.  In 
the  schools  having  4 counselors,  14.1  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  14,6  per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  they  did  not 
have  counselor  visits.  In  the  schools  with  5 counselors. 
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35.1  per  cent  of  the  males  and  23  per  cent  of  the  females 
that  they  did  not  have  any  counselor  visits.  The 
percentage  is  even  higher  in  the  schools  having  6 counselors. 

Table  V was  prepared  to  show  the  items  that  counselors 
considered  in  talking  to  students  about  occupations.  As  to 
be  expected  after  studying  Table  III,  the  most  discussed 
item  was  the  student’s  test  profile.  Of  the  students  re- 
sponding to  this  question,  31.9  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
33.1  per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  the  counselor  used 
their  "aptitude  test  profile"  in  their  visits.  .The  items 
pertaining  to  vocational  counseling  were  used  very  little. 
Only  9.6  per  cent  of  the  males  and  10.8  per  cent  of  the 
females  stated  that  the  counselor  used  "books  on  occupa- 
tions,;'_^and  9.7  per  cent  of  the  males  and  10.8  per  cent  of 
the  females  said  that  he  used  "occupational  briefs."  As  to 
the  charts  on  job  trends,"  there  were  only  6 per  cent  of 
the  males  and  3.6  per  cent  of  the  females  who  stated  that 
the  counselor  used  this  item,  and  3.4  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  2.4  per  cent  of  the  females  said  that  the  counselor  used 
"posters  on  educational  requirements"  of  certain  occupations. 

The  students  were  asked  to  what  extent  the  counselor 
had  encouraged  them  to  attend  a university  or  college,  junior 
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TABLE  V 


MATERIALS  USED  BY  COUNSELORS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
SEX  AND  NUMBER  OF  COUNSELORS 


Materials  used 

Boy 

Girl 

by  counselor 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1 counselor 

1.  College  catalogue 

2.  Aptitude  test 

30 

15.4 

27 

20 

profile 

62 

31.9 

45 

33.3 

3.  Interest  test 

profile 

35 

18 

23 

17 

4.  Books  on 

occupa t ions 

25 

12.8 

17 

12.5 

5.  Occupational  briefs 

22 

11.3 

15 

11.1 

6.  Charts  on  job 

trends 

• 

7 

3.6 

4 

2.9 

7.  Posters  of 
educational 

rccjuirements 

5 

2.5 

2 

1.4 

8 . Other 

•8 

4.1 

2 

1.4 

Totals 


194 


100 


135 


100 
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TABLE  V (continued) 


Materials  used 

Boy 

Girl 

by  counselor 

No. 

% 

No. 

7o 

2 

counselors 

1.  College  catalogue 

13 

14.5 

22 

18.5 

2.  Aptitude  test 

profile 

3.  Interest  test 

26 

28.9 

35 

29.4 

profile 

22 

24.4 

27 

22.7 

4.  Books  on 

occupations 

11 

12.3 

18 

15  „1 

5.  Occupational  briefs 

7 

7.8 

10 

8.4 

6.  Charts  on  job 

trends 

8 

8.9 

5 

4.2 

7.  Posters  of 
educational 

requirements 

2 

2.2 

1 

0.8 

8 . Other 

1 

1.1 

1 

0.8, 

Totals 

90 

100 

119 

100 

TABLE  V (continued) 


Materials  used 

Boy 

Girl 

by  counselor 

No . 

% 

No. 

7o 

3 

counselors 

1.  College  catalogue 

24 

22.6 

15 

17.2 

2.  Aptitude  test 
profile 

31 

29.2 

27 

31 

3.  Interest  test 
profile 

21 

19.8 

16 

18.3 

4.  Books  on 
occupations 

10 

9.4 

10 

11.4 

5.  Occupational  briefs 

8 

7.5 

13 

14.9 

6.  Charts  on  job 
trends 

10 

9.4 

2 

2.2 

7.  Posters  of 
educational 
requirements 

2 

1.8 

1 

1.1 

8 . Other 

0 

0 

3 

3.3 

Totals 

106  : 

LOO 

87 

100 

46 


T ABLE  V (cont inued ) 


Materials  used 

Boy 

Girl 

by  counselor 

No.  7„ 

No. 

% 

4 counselors 

1.  College  catalogue 

31  14.5 

28 

20.1 

2.  Aptitude  test 
profile 

74  34 . 7 

53 

38.1 

3.  Interest  test 

profile 

47  22 

26 

18.7 

4.  Books  on  v 

occupations  - 

15  7 

9 

6.4 

5.  Occupational  briefs 

22  10.3 

12 

8.6 

6.  Charts  on  job 
trends 

12  5.6 

4 

2.8 

7,  Posters  of 

' 

U XUXlo  X 

requirements 

9 4.2 

4 

2.8 

8 , Other 

3 1.4 

3 

7 . 1 

Totals  213  100  139  100 
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TABLE  V (continued) 


Materials  used 

Boy 

Girl 

by  counselor 

No . 

% 

No. 

7o 

6 

counselors 

1.  College  catalogue 

13 

26.5 

9 

20.9 

2.  Aptitude  test 
profile 

19 

38.7 

17 

39.5 

3.  Interest  test 
profile 

6 

12.2 

9 

20.9 

4 . Books  on 
occupatioils 

2 

4 

3 

6.9 

5.  Occupational  briefs 

1 

4 

8.1 

3 

6.9 

6.  Charts  on  job 
trends 

0 

0 

1 

2.3 

7.  Posters  of  i 
educational 
requirements 

3 

6.1. 

0 

0 

8 . Other 

2 

4 

1 

2.3 

Totals 

49  100 

43 

100 
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TABLE  V (continued) 


Materials  used 

Boy 

Girl 

by  counselor 

No. 

% 

No . 

% 

_ Vf 

Total 

1.  College  catalogue 

122 

17.5 

113 

19.5 

2.  Aptitude  test 
profile 

223 

31.9 

192 

33.1 

3.  Interest  test 
profile 

136 

19.5 

106 

00 

u> 

4.  Books  on 
occupations 

67 

9.6 

63 

10.8^ 

- 5.  Occupational  briefs 

68 

9.7 

58 

10 

6.  Charts  on  job 
trends 

42 

6 

21 

3.6 

7.  Posters  of 
educational 
requirements 

24 

3.4 

14 

2.4 

8 . Other 

15 

2.1 

12 

2 

Totals 

697 

100 

579 

100 

Note:  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  In 

the  schools  having  5 counselors , 24*4  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  21.4  per  cent  of  the  girls  stated  that  the  counselor 
used  a college  catalogue  in* counseling  with  them,  24.4  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  26.7  per  cent  of  the  girls  stated  he 
used  their  aptitude  test  profile,  11.1  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  8.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  stated  he  used  their  interest 
test  profile,  etc. 

0\ 

This  was  a multiple  response  question  therefore 
the  total  could  be  greater than  1280. 
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college,  vocational  or  technical  school,  or  business  school. 
Table  VI  shows  that  the  extent  of  the  counselors  influence 
on  the  students'  post  high  school  education  is  "little  or 
none."  Of  the  1,005  students  responding  to  the  question  to 
what  extent  the  counselor  had  influenced  them  to  attend  a 
vocational  or  technical  school,  757  or  75.2  per  cent  stated 
that  he  had  influenced  them  "little  or  none,"  12.3  per  cent 
stated  that  he  had  influenced  them  "some,"  and  12,3  per  cent 
stated  that  he  influenced  them  "much  or  very  much"  to  af"tend 
a vocational  or  technical  school.  However,  a little  differ- 
ent picture  is  obtained  in  the  extent  of  influence  the  coun- 
selors are  extending  to  the  students  to  attend  a university 
or  college.  Of  the  1,107  students  responding  to  the  question 
as  to  the  extent  the  counselor  had  influenced  them  to  attend_ 
a university  or  college,  only  45.2  per  cent  stated  that  he 
had  influenced  them  "little  or  none,"  19  per  cent  stated  that 
he  influenced  them  "s,ome , " and  35,7  per  cent  stated  that  he 
influenced  them  "much  or  very  much."  The  percentages  point 
out  that  the  influence  the  counselors  are  having  in  the 
students  post  high  school  education  is  toward  the  academic 
rather  than  the  vocational  or  technical  type  of  education. 

Table  VII  shows  the  person  most  helpful  to  the  student 
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TABLE  VI 

EXTENT  OF  INFLUENCE  OF  c6UNSELORS  ON  STUDENTS  IN 
THEIR  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  PLANS 


I 

I ‘ 


Influence 

to 

attend 

Extent  of 

influence 

Little 

or 

none 

Some 

Much 

or 

very  much 

Totals 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

University 

or 

college 

501 

45.2 

210 

19 

396 

35.7 

1107 

100 

Jr.  college 

685 

70.3 

155 

15.9 

135 

13.9 

975 

100 

Vocational 

/A  “V* 

technical  school 

757 

75.2 

124 

■ 12.3 

124 

12.3 

1005 

100 

Business  school 

'775 

81.2 

'97 

10.2 

79' 

1 

8.3 

951 

100 

i 

i 

I 


I 


i 


in  determining  his  occupational  career  as  compared  with  sex 
and  program  of  study.  The  students  who  had  stated  that  they 
had  chosen  their  occupational  career  were  asked  what  person 
had  been  most  influential  to  them  in  selecting  the  occupa- 
tion they  had  chosen.  The  greatest  number  of  the  boys ^ 29 

■ ; 

per  cent,  stated  that  their  "father"  had  been  the  person  most 
influential  to  them,  and  35.6  per  cent  of  the  girls  stated 
that  their  "mother"  had  been  most  influential  to  them.  Other 
responses  to  the  question  were:  "industrial  arts  or  vocational 

teacher,"  "other  teacher,"  "school  counselor,"  "school  princi- 
pal," "friend,"  and  "other."  Only  4,2  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  5.9  per  cent  of  the  girls  stated  that  the  "school  coun- 
selor was  most  influential  in  helping  them  select  an  occupa- 
tion, while  25.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  22.4  per  cent  of 
the  girls  stated  "other  persons"  to  be  the  most  influential 
to  them  in  choosing  their  career.  The  students  listed  "other 
persons"  as  uncles,  relatives,  and  people  they  had  worked 
for  or  had  been  well  acquainted  with  as  being  most  influen- 
tial  in  helping  them  to  choose  an  occupational  career. 

Table  VIII  shows  to  what  extent  counselors  have  in- 
fluenced students  in  their  post  high  school  education  as  com- 
pared to  the  extent  the  counselors  have  influenced  them  in 
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their  occupational,  plans  by  the  number  of  counselors.  The 
number  of  counselors  in  the  school  made  very  little  or  no 
3s  to  the  influence  the  students  received  as  to 
their  education  after  high  school  or  to  their  occupational 
plans.  Of  Interest  in  this  table  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  students  stated  that  the  counselor  had  "no  influence" 

i 

in  their  occupational  plans  and  that  he~  influenced  them 

11^ 

little  or  none”  to  attend  any  school  after  high  school.  ' 

‘ if  * 

Of  the  1,250  students  responding  to  the  question  ask“ 
ing  to  what  extent  the  counselor  had  influenced  them  in  their 
occupational  plans,  3.8  per  cent  stated  that  he  "encouraged 
them  to  change,"  24.2  per  cent  stated  that  he  "only  talked 
about  occupations,”  24  per  cent  stated  that  he  indorsed  the 
student's  plan  inasmuch  as  he  felt  that  the  student  had  the 
aptitude  to  succeed  in  the  occupation  he  had  chosen,  and*  48 

per  cent  stated  that  he  had  not  influenced  them  in  their 
occupational  plans. 


III.  SUMMARY 

It  was  found  that  31.6  per  cent  of  the  students  had 
one  or  two  visits  with  the  counselor  during  high  school 
while  27,3  per  cent  had  no  visits  with  the  counselor.  Of 
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]• 

the  students  who  visited  the  counselor,  41,7  per  cent  volun- 

tarily  sought  his  help  while  2^.4  per  cent"  stated  that  the 

li 

counselor  requested  that  they  see  him. 

This  study  indicated  that  counseling  programs  in.  the 
Utah  high  schools  were  centered  around  the  giving  and  inter- 
pretation  of  tests*  However,  only  44,2  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  36.7  per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  they  had  taker- 
aptitude  tests,  and  only  15.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  14,8 
per  cent  of  the  females  said  that  the  counselor  had  interpre- 
ted these  tests  for  them. 

It  seems  evident  that  very  little  counseling  of  a vo- 
cational nature  was  taking  place  in  Utah  high  schools , There 
was  very  little  use  of  materials  related  directly  no  voca= 
tional  counseling  such  as  books  on  occupations,  occupational 
briefs,  charts  on  job  trends,  and  little  evidence  that  coun- 
selors were  providing  literature  about  occupations  to  the 

1 

students , 

This  study  shows  that  counselors  were  influencing  more 
students  to  attend  a university  or  college  than  any  other 
type  of  school.  Thrre  were  35.7  per  cent  of  the  students 
who  stated  that  the  counselor  influenced  them  *'much  or  very 
much**  to  attend  a university  or  college  and  only  12,3  per  cent 


stated  he  influenced  them  "much  or  very  much*'  to  attend  a 
vocation  or  technical  schnol. 

Students  stated  tlat  their  parents  were  the  m;st  in.^ 
fluential  to  them  in  helping  them  select  an  occupational 
career.  For  the  males,  29  per  cent  stated 'that  their  "fat.Ker** 
was  the  most  influential,  and  35.6  per  cent  of  t"»e  females 
stated  that  their  "mother"  was  the  most  influent  ial  to  thimo 
Very  few,  4.2  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  5.9  per  cent  of  the 
females  stated  that  the  counselor  was  most  irifluential  to 
them  in  helping  them  select  an  occupation. 

The  number  of  counselors  in  the  high  school  made  little 

1 

or  no  difference  as  to  the  influence  the  counselor  had  on  the 
student's  post  high  school  education  or  occupational  choice. 

IV.  QUESTION  II:  ARE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UTAH  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  BEING  HELPED  TO  DETERMINE  THEIR 
INTERESTS  AND  ABILITIES  SO  THAT  THEY 
CAN  SELECT  AN  OCCUPATION  IN 
WHICH  THEY  CAN  SUCCEED-2 

N 

The  students  were  asked  if  the  counselor  had  helped 
them  to  identify  some  of  their  interests  and  abilities.  The 
majority,  62.8  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  69,7  per  cent  of  the 
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girls,  stated  that  the  counselor  did  not  help  them  to  iden- 
* tify  their  interests  and  abilities  and  that  the  counselor  had 
had  "no  ii.fluence"  on  their  occupational  plans.  It  is  inter'- 
estir.g  to  note  the  difference  between  the  high  schools'  having 
two  counselors  and  the  schools  having  six  counselors  in  the 
way  the  students  responded  to  this  question.  Example:  In 

the  schools  in  \:hich  there  Wire  two  counselors  53.8  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  50  per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  the 
counselor  had  not  helped  them  to  identify  their  interests 
and  abilities  and  that  he  had  "no  influence"  on  their  occu- 
pat  ional  plans;  where  as  in  the  schools,  with  six  counselors 
this  same  response  jumps  to  80  per  cent  for  the  males  and 
68.6  per  cent  for  the  females. 

Table  IX  shows  what  influence  the  counselor  had  on 
Student  occupational  plans  as  compared  to  counselor  help  In 
identifying  student  interests  and  abilities. 

A question  was  asked  the  students  to  what  exte’^.t  the 
c lasses  they  had  taken  in  school  had  oriented  them  to  occu- 
pat  ions  in  their  field.  The  students  were  also  asked  to 
state  the  extent  of  orientation  they  had  received  in  the 
following  classes:  science,  math,  social  studies,  English, 

physical  education,  music,  industrial  arts,  homemaking, 


o 
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» i 

■ business  3 and  vocacionalo  The  majority  of  students  in  all 

I 

’[  classes  except  English  stated  that  they  had  received  little 

; or  no  occupational  orientation  in  the  classes  they  had  taken 

in  high  school . The  majority  of  students  stated  they  had 
, received  much  or  very  much  occupational  orientation  in  their 

English  classes. 

! . The  students  were  asked  to  what  extent  they  l.new  their 


aptitudes?  and  15.6  per  cent  stated  they  knew  some  of  their 
aptitudes  and  41.4  per  cent  said  they  knew  much  or  very  much 


i 


of  their  aptitudes. 

The  majority  of  the  students  stated  that  they  knew 
what  their  interests  are,  62.8  per  cent  stated  that  they  knew 
much  or  very  much  about  their  interests,  28,6  per  cent  stated 
that  they  knew  some  of  their  interests  axid  8„4  per  cent  stated 
they  knew  little  or  none  of  their  interests. 

Table  X was  prepared  to  show  the  reasons  students  gave 
for  visiting  the  counselor  as  compared  to  whether  the  coun“ 
selor  had  helped  the  student  identify  his  interests  and 


abilities.  Of  interest  in.  this  table  is  that  almost  half  of 
both  the  males,  48,1  per  cent,  and  females,  55,7  per  cent, 
who  answered  yes  to  the  question  asking  them  if  the  counselor 
had  helped  them  to  identify  their  interest  and  abilities., 
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st*ated  that  they  had  visited  the  counselor  on  their  own 
volition.  On  the  other  ha.nd,  the  students  who  answered  no 
to  the  same  question,  48.2  per  cent  of  the  males  a.nd  38.5 

per  cent  of  the  females,  stated  that  they  had  *'no  counselor 

( 

visits.*'  Here  again  it  is  shown  that  the  majority  of  the 

•• 

students  who  are  visiting  the  counselor  are  doing  so  on  their 
own  initiative. 

V.  SUMMARY 

The  majority  of  the  students,  62.8  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  69.7  per  cent  of  the  females,  stated  that  the 
counselor  did  not  help  them  to  identify  their  interests  and 
abilities  and  that  he  had  "no  inf luence"  in  their  occupa- 
tional plans.  Also,  this  study  brought  out  that  the  schools 
with  more  counselors  were  doing  less  in  helping  students 
identify  their  interests  and  abilities  and  were  having  less 
influence  on  student's  occupational  plans. 

Most  of  the  classes  that  students  were  taking  were 
not  orienting  them  to  occupations  in  the  area  that  they 
teach.  The  majority  of  students  in  almost  all  classes  stated 
they  had  received  little  or  no  occupational  orientation.  One 
exception  to  this  was  the  English  classes  in  which  the 


72 


majority  stated  they  received  *’much  or  very  mucH' occupatlcr.al 
orientation. 

About  half  of  the  students  who  stated  that  the  coun- 
selor had  helped  identify  their  interests  and  abilities  said 
* 

they  visited  the  counselor  on  their  own  volitior.  On  the 
other  hand 5 48.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  38 . 5 per  cent  of 
the  females  who  stated  that  the  counselor  had  not  helped  them 
identify  their  interests  and  abilities  said  they  had  *'no 
counselor  visits.*' 

This  study  also  shows  that  students  did  not  know  what 
their  aptitudes  are.  Only  41.4  per  cent  stated  they  fenew 
"much  or  very  much"  about  their  aptitudes,  and  ^3  per  cent 
stated  they  knew  "some"  of  their  aptitudes. 

The  majority  of  students,  62.8  per  cent,  stated  they 
knew  "much  or  very  much"  about  their  interests. 

VI.  QUESTION  III;:  ARE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UTAH  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  SELECTING  AND  WORKING  TOWARD 
VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  GOALS? 

To  heLp  determine  the  answer  to  the  above  question 
the  students  were  asked  about  their  pLans  after  high  school 
graduation,  if  they  had  selected  an  occupation,  the  type  of 


t 
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occupation  selected.,  how  certai-ci.  they  were  of  the  occupational 
choice,  now  lor.g  thev  plan  to  take  to  prepare  for  the  occupa- 

tio.n,  ar-.d  when  they  decided  on  chc  type  of  occupatioin  they 
chose. 

The  stude^.  cs  were  as  iced  what  they  pi  a-  to  do  ai'c.-r 

I 

they  graduate  from  high  school  aid  the  results  of  this  qn-s- 
tio.n.  was  compa  rt;‘d  to  whether  they  had  Sr.-lected  ar.  occupa  t lo » 
The  results  of  this  is  shown  in  Table  XI  o The  fnaioriti’  cf 
the  students  , <,  / per  cer. t cf  the  males  a.nd  41  „ 5 per  c - nt 

of  the  females  c stated  t.hat  they  plan,  to  attend  a u.r,i  i ers  i ty' 

or  college o It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majoriti  of 
all  students  whether  they  had  made  an  occupational  Srlectiom 
or  not  still  plan  to  attend  a university  or  ccllsge^  There 
were  only.6o5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  6 „ 8 per  cent  of  the 
females  who  stated  they  plan  to  attend  a vocational  or  tech- 
nical school  and  or.ly  0o3  per  cent  of  the  males  and  " per 
cent  of  the  females  who  plan  to  atiend  a busi^.ess  s^.hn-J„ 

Table  Xll  shows  the  occupa'iicns  siuder  ts  :-  l-.ctr.-d 

as  compared  by  sex.  Of  the  students  who  stated  thev  nad 
selected  an  occupation,  e6„4  per  cent  of  the  males  and  ■ 

52  0 8 per  cent  of  the  females  selected  an  occupation  1'.  the 

"professional"  area.  Table  VII,  page  52,  shows  that  tn.r 


STUDENT  PLANS  FOLLOWING  GRADUATION  COMPARED  TO  WHETHER  STUDENT  HAS  SELECTED  OCCUPATION 
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"father"  was  most  helpful  to  the  boys  ar.d  the  "mother" 


most 


helpful  to  the  girls  ir.  selectix:.g  an  occupational 


career 


Inasmuch  as  one  half  of  the  students  are  selecting  the  "pro- 
fessional area,  this  implies  that  the  parents  are  themselves 
influencing  the  students  toward  the  "prof ess i or  .a  1"  rather 
tha-.  the  vocational  or  technical  occupation's « Or.lv  16,5  per 


cent  of  the  males  selected 
t i or: , a nd  on  1 y 1 5 o 7 per  c e 
of  the  females  selected  a " 


a craftsmaQ  or  foreman"  occupa 
t of  the  males  and  6o4  per  cent 
technical"  occupation , 


The  students  were  asked  how  certain  they  were  of  enter- 
ing the  occupation  they  had  selected.  The  response  was  that 
27.2  per  cent  stated  they  were  very  certair,,  50.2  per  cent 
said  they  were  certain,  20.5  per  cent  stated  they  were  un- 
certain, and  2 per  cent  said  they  were  verv  uncertai: . 

Table  XllI  shows  when  students  selected  thexr  occupa- 
Jiioii,  Of  the  students  who  stated  that  they  had  Stlecced  an 
occupation,  12.4  per  cent  selected  it  before  the.  enter  a 
the  9rh  grade,  13.6  per  cent  before  the  10cagr.de,  a. 6 per 
cent  before  the  11  th  grade,  24.3  per  ce-.t  before  the  1 2th 
grade,  and  27.1  per  cent  during  the  12th  grade. 

Table  XIV  shows  the  number  of  years  students  pla-,  to 
take  in  preparing  for  their  occupation . The  majority  who 
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YEARS  TO  PREPARE  FOR  OCCUPATION  COMPARED  TO  PLANS  AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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plan  or.  taking  ore  or  two  years  i",  preparing  for  their  occu- 
pation stated  thet  pi^r  or  actendirg  a vocational  or  Lech-.i- 


cal  school  o The  largest  rur-er  rf  st 


plan,  or  tai<,ir^. 


four  to  tie-  years  i prepare  t i o;.  tor  their  occupaticr  ard.. 
of  coursoj  tneae  students  plar  cr  atterdirg  a u'..x^  trsity  or 


coll  eg' 


^ t o.mpa r i s C' ^ , wa s rua d r o 0 1 we er.  t h c. curse  of  s t u d\  toe 


students  fcl  lowed  and  trie  ty^pe  ot  occupatior,  they  had  chosen.o 
The  results  of  this  is  showna  ir.  Table  XV.,  This  table  shows 
that  61  o 9 per  cert  of  the  .naxes  and  50  per  cent  of  the  females 
who  uhose  ar  occupatior  . . tue  ''pro  U:. s . cr.a  1”  area  followed 


a . dead  -,1..  I,  V.  curse  , Of  the  n.  s i - i tvhe  urcs  ; ^ **c  raft  s n-- 


•*1  . 


n V 


f o r ema  r"  cc  c upa  i 1 c -. , 


^ ‘ ’ “•  ■'  ^ i'cl.cw-ed  a cca  t ra  1’* 


course  of  s_udy  as  ccHipa  to  i.  ps.r  c.  - ..t  wno  t c i 


.•-A  vd  a 


"ger.eral"  course  or  study  i.r  high  scdcclo  Of  the  sr.ude  ,:s 
who  plan  a ’’tcchnicar'  occupatior,  3k'  per  cert,  of  the  ,:.a!e 
a.;'.d  2'v.  08  p^r  r ce  ._  of  th-e  feTiai^r.s  fol.iowed  a **gerera.  1**  cerrse 


of  study,  ^9 „ 5 per  ce^.t  ot  the  males  a .d  >' 


the  females  ret  .owed  a r *Va^ade:'.  • ** 


J per  ^ 
c"  course  or  stud  „ 


- » 

JL 


psr  fc'r'T.t  of  the  .Tia  1 e s-  a td  i6o  per  c d,  of  tne  f e.mal 

a ”v  oc ,d  t X o-.a ,k'  c our e c f •- 1 ud  • . Tr.  1 : mp  i : e s t ta  t s 


•d  u L . ^ 

• T cr.  I owed 

vl  * . “ 3 


need  more  guidance  i . r,:-Iprrg  Lherr.  to  follow  t.af 


cerr^-  or. 


ft 


OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE  COMPARED  BY  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY  AND  SEX 
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study  that  will  best  prt-.pare  them  for  the  occupat ic-.s  the"* 
have  choser. , 

Table  XVI  s hows  a c ompa r i s o r.  I v twc e n the  oc v ..pa  1 1 o » .a  1 
area  the  students  have  chosen  and  the  plans  they  have  after 
high  school  graduaticn.  Here  agair.,  this  table  snows  tnat 

the  majority'  plan,  to  attend  a university  or  college  a-.d  that 

* 

the  largest  number  plan  to  train,  for  a profesSiC'.o  Or  those 
who  plan  to  train  for  a ''professional*'  career^  66.3  per  cent 
of  the  males  and  66  per  cent  of  the  female  3 plar.  to  e ,£rr  a 
university  or  college.  Of  the  students  who  Intend  to  train 
for  a "technical"  occupation.  .3^,7  p^r  cent  of  tne  malrS  a-'.d 
41.^  per  cent  of  the  females  plar.  to  enter  a u"'. i e.-r s nt  y cr 
college.  The  majority  cf  the  malrs,  33.3  per  c-.nt„  who  pl-d'. 
or.  a "craftsman  or  foremeh"  type  of  occapatic-.  plan  ro  er.ter 
a vocational  or  technical  rchocl.  Of  the  males  whc  .nos  - a-. 
"agricultural"  type  occupatior.^  48.5  per  cev.t  pla;,  to  acie'd 
a university  or  college  as  compared  to  only  12.1  per  cer.t  who 
plan  to  get  a job.  Apparently  the  students  who  are  entering 
the  agricultural  area  are  e.rtering  those  areas  which  require 
the  baccalaureate  degree. 


VII.  SUMMARY 


TI10  majority  of  Lh.0  studGP.ts  .,  42 « 7 pGx  cGr.'.t  of  tho 
males  aad  41.5  per  cett  of  the  females  plai.t-d  to  actt-'d  a 
university  or  college.  This  was  the  case  whether  the>-  had 
selected  an  occupation  for  which  to  traiji  or  not.  Only  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.S  per  cent  of  the  females  planned 
to  attend  a v'^ocational  or  technical  school. 

The  students  who  stated  they  had  selected  an  occupa- 
tion, 46.4  per  cent  of  the  males  arid  52.8  per  cent  of  the 
females,  selected  a "professional"  career.  Only  16.:  per  cent 
of  the  males  selected  a craftsman  or  foreman**  occupation, 
and  only  15.7  per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.4  per  cent  or  che 
females  selected  a **technical**  occupation. 

The  students  feel  quite  certain  about  the  01. „upa 1 10 :.s 
they  have  chosen  inasmuch  as  only  20.5  per  cent  stated  thev 
were  uncertain  and  2 per  cent  stated  they  were  va,ry  c;:;..  err  tain 
about  the  occupation  they  had  chosen.  The  major! ty.  per 

cent,  stated  they  were  very  certain  and  50.2  per  c-.:.r.  acatrl 
they  were  certain  about  the  occupation  they  had  cnosen. 

'V 

Most  of  the  students  plan  to  take  **four  to  fine'*’  vnars* 
in  preparing  for  their  occupational  career,  and  the  majoruLv 


34 


plan  to  attend  a university  or  college. 

The  largest  percentage  of  the  students  did  not  select 
their  occupation  until  they  were  in  the  12th  grade.  Approx- 
imately 70  per  cent  of  the  students  selecting  occupatio:.:s 

selected  them  between  the  10th  grade  and  during  the  L2th 
grade . 

There  is  a strong  implication  that  students  need  guid- 
ance to  help  them  follow  the  course  of  study  that  will  help 
them  to  prepare  for  the  occupation  they  have  chosen.  As  an 
example”  the  majority  of  the  males  who  chose  a "craftsman 
or  foreman”  occupation  followed  a general  course  of  study 
during  high  school.  These  students  could  have  benefited  more 
by  following  a vocational  course  of  study. 

VIIT.  QUESTION  IV:  DO  STUDENTS  OF  THE  UTAH  HIGH 

SCHOOLS  DESIRE  THE  HELP  OF  A GUIDANCE 
* 

COUNSELOR  TO  DETERMINE  THE  TYPE  OF 
OCCUPATION  THEY  SHOULD  PLAN 
AND  WORK  TOWARDS? 

The  students  were  asked  if  they  would  like  to  have 
learned  more  about  job  opportunities  during  high  school,  and 
91.4  per  cent  stated  that  they  would  while  only  8.4  per  cent 


85 


stated  that  they  would  not.  Also  5 they  were  asked  if  they 
needed  help  in  choosing  an  occupational  career,  and  63.4  per 
cent  said  yes  while  36.5  per  cent  said  no.  When  asked  if 
they  felt  that  the  school  counselor  should  provide  this  help, 
87.5  per  cent  stated  that  he  should  and  12.3  per  cent  stated 
no  to  the  question. 

Table  XVII  shows  a comparison  between  whether  the  stu- 
dents would  have  liked  to  have  learned  more  about  job  oppor- 
tunities during  high  school  and  the  person  to  whom  they  would 
go  for  help  in  choosing  an  occupation.  The  majority  of  all 
students  would  go  to  the  "counselbr*'  for  help  whether  they  had 
stated  they  would  like  to  have  learned  more  about  job  oppor- 
tunities or  not.  Over-all,  21.3  per  cent  of  the  males  and 
46.4  per  cent  of  the  females  stated  that  they  would  go  to 
the  ’’counselor"  for  help.  Of  the  students  who  stated  that 
they  would  like  to  have  learned  more  about  job  opportut-.itles 
during  high  school,  42.2  per  cent  of  the  males  and  47.7  per 
cent  of  the  females  stated  that  they  would  go  to  the  scnool 
"counselor"  for  help  in  this  area.  Of  the  students  who 
answered  no  to  the  same  question,  33.4  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  31.9  per  cent  of  the  females  still  stated  that  they 
would  go  to  the  "counselor"  for  help. 
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Table  XVIII  shows  the  number  of  counselor  visits  com- 
pared to  program  of  study,  sex,  and  whether  students  would 
like  to  have  learned  more  about  occupations  during  high 
school.  Of  interest  as  shovhi  in  this  table  is  the  fact  that 
whether  the  student  answered  yes  or  no  to  the  question  asked 
them  if  they  would  have  liked  to  have  learned  more  about  job 
opportunities  during  high  school,  that  still  the  majority  of 
these  students  had  none,  or  one  to  two  visits  with  the  school 
counselor.  This  implies  that  either  the  counselor  does  not 
have  enough  time  to  see  the  students  for  vocational  counsel- 
ing purposes  or  that  the  students  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  counselor  in  the  school. 

The  students  were  asked  if  they  needed  help  in  choos- 
ing an  occupation,  and  the  majority  of  them  said  yes.  How- 

¥ 

ever,  when  the  results  of  this  question  are  compared  with  the 
course  of  study  the  students  followed  and  the  number  of  coun- 
selor visits  they  had,  the  results  still  showed  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  students  were  having  only  one  to 
two  or  no  visits  with  the  school  counselor.  As  Table  XIX 
shows,  there  is  little  distinction  between  the  program  of 
study,  the  number  of  counselor  visits,  and  whether  the  stu- 
dents need  help  in  selecting  an  occupation  or  not.  The 
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Note;  This  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Of  the  students  following  a general  course  of 

Study  and  stating  that  they  need  help  in  selecting  an  occupation/  25  per  cent  of  the  males  and  31.9 
per  cent  of  the  feinales  had  no  counselor  visits,  44.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  36.2  per  cent  of  the 
females  Md  owe  to  two  visits  with  the  couwselor,  20.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  24.1  per  cent  of  the 
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exceptions  to  this  are  the  female  students  who  followed  an 
academic  course  of  study  in  which  a slight  majority  of  them 
stated  that  they  did  not  need  help  in  selecting  an  occupa- 
tion.  However,  31.8  per  cent  said  that  they  had  had  6 or 
more  visits  with  the  counselor. 

The  majority  of  the  students  stated  that  they  would 
go  to  the  school  "counselor"  for  help  in  determining  their 
occupational  career  even  though  they  listed  someone  else  as 
most  helpful.  Table  XX  shows  a comparison  of  the  person  most 
helpful  in  assisting  students  with  occupational  plans  as 
compared  with  sex  and  person  to  whom  students  would  go  for 

help.  In  the  case  of  the  male  students  who  stated  the  "in- 
dustrial arts  or  vocational  teacher"  as  being  most  helpful , 

51.3  per  cent  still  stated  that  they  would  go  to  a "class- 

room teacher"  for  help.  Also,  the  female  students  who  stated 
that  a "teacher,"  other  than  the  "industrial  arts  or  voca- 
tional teacher,"  as  being  most  helpful,  55.5  per  cent  stated 
that  they  would  go  to  a "classroom  teacher"  for  help.  The 
results  of  this  comparison  implies  that  the  students  are 
looking  to  the  schools  for  help  in  determining  the  type  of 
occupation  they  should  train  for  and  enter.  However,  they 
are  receiving  most  of  this  help  outside  of  the  school  from 


PERSON  MOST  HELPFUL  IN  ASSISTING  STUDENT  WITH  OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS  AS  COMPARED 
WITH  SEX  AND  PERSON  TO  WHOM  STUDENT  WOULD  GO  TO  FOR  HELP 
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their  parents. 

IX.  SUMMARY 

This  study  brought  out  that  the  majority  of  the  stU“» 
dents  need  help  in  determining  the  type  of  occupation  they 
Should  enter  and  that  the  majority  of  the  students  would 
have  liked  to  have  learned  more  about  occupations  during 
high  school.  Also,  it  is  the  opinion  of  87.5  per  cent  of 
the  students  that  the  school  counselor  should  provide  help 
to  the  students  in  occupational  planning. 

There  was  little  difference  as  to  whether  the  students 
would  have  liked  to  have  learned  more  about  occupations  or 
not  and  whether  the  students  needed  help  in  determining  their 
occupational  career  or  not  because  the  majority  are  still 
having  "one  to  two  or  no  visits,  with  the  counselor. 

Even  though  students  are  receiving  little  help  from 
the  counselor  in  occupational  planning,  the  majority  of  the 
students  stated  that  they  would  go  to  the  ’’counselor*’  for 
help  in  this  area.  The  exception  to  this  were  the  students 
who  were  receiving  most  of  their  help  from  teachers  and  who 
said  they  would  go  to  a teacher  for  additional  help  in  occu- 
pational planning. 


m 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.  SUMMARY 


This  study  brought  out  that  27.3  per  ceut  of  the  stu- 
dents were  not  visiting  the  school  counselor  and  that  31.6 
per  cent  of  the  students  were  only  having  one  or  two  visits 
with  the  counselor  during  the  years  they  had  spent  in  high 
school.  Because  of  the  few  visits  the  students  were  having 
with  the  school  councelors  it  is  unlikely  that  they  had  re- 
ceived much  guidance  from  them.  The  majority  of  the  students 
who  did  visit  the  counselor  did  so  on  their  own  volition. 


Less  than. half  of  the  students  who  stated  that  they 
took  aptitude  tests  had  them  interpreted  for  them.  The  matc;r^ 
ial  being  used  the  most  by  counselors  in  student  visits  was 
the  student's  test  profile.  There  was  very  little  material 
used  that  directly  applied  to  occupational  counseling.  It 
Is  recognize d”Tha“t~t^^^profTles  are  important  in  bhe”area 
of  occupational  counseling;  however,  there  are  many  other 
materials  such  as  books  on  occupations,  occupational  briefs, 
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charts  on  job  trends,  posters  depicting  educational  require- 
ments for  certain  jobs,  etc.  that  are  important  in  orienting 
students  in  occupations. 

The  largest  percentage  of  the  students  stated  that  the 

counselor  had  little  or  no  influence  on  their  post  high  school 

education.  What  influence  they  did  receiv^e  was  toward  the 

college  or  university  type  education..  . There  was  little  indi- 

* 

cation  that  the  counselors  influenced  students  to  attend  a 
vocational  or  technical  school. 

The  majority  of  the  students,  over  60  per  cent,  stated 
that  the  counselor  did  not  help  them  to  identify  their  inter- 
ests and  abilities.  Aptitude  and  interest  tests  were  being 
given  in  the  schools  and  the  reason  for  them  is  to  give  the 
counselor  a basis  on  which  he  can  work  with  the  student  in 
determining  his  abilities  and  interests.  Of  the  students 
who  stated  that  the  counselor  had  helped  them  identify  their 
interests  and  abilities,  the  majority  visited  him  cr.  cheir 
own  volition. 

Mo-s-t — o-f — the — cila-s-s-e-s — ^tha-t — s-tudrenhs — we"re — ^takring — ^wene — nn^t 

oriented  to  provide  information  about  occupations  in  the  area. 
The  majority  of  students  stated  that  they  had  received  little 
or  no  occupational  orientation  in  any  of  their  classes. 


A comparison  was  made  of  the  help  students  received 
in  identifying  their  interests  and  abilities  and  the  number 

of  counselors  in  the  school.  It  was  found  that  the  students 

* 

in  schools  with  more  counselors  were  less  aware  of  counsel- 
ors help  in  identifying  their  interests  and  abilities  than 

4 

the  schools  with  fewer  counselors. 

This  study  brought  out  that  42.7  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  41.5  per  cent  of  the  females  plan  to  attend  a university 
or  college.  This  was  the  case  whether  they  had  selected  an 
occupation  or  not.  Only  6.5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.8 
per  cent  of  the  females  plan  to  at-tend  a vocational  or  tech- 

♦ 

nical  school. 

It  was  found  that  the  father  was  most  influential  to 
the  boys  and  the  mother  most  influential  to  the  girls  in 
helping  them  to  select  an  occupation.  It  was  also  found 
that  half  the  students  who  stated  that  they  had  seiecced  ar. 
occupation  selected  it  in  the  professional  area.  This  implie 
that  the  parents  are  influencing  the  stpdents  to  pla.:.  ror  a 

professional  career  rather  than  a von,a_t±o:naX-Q-n--c^cTin^^i^^^  

occupation. 

This  study  brought  out  that  the  majority  of  tne  stu- 
dents need  help  in  determining  the  type  of  occupation  they 
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shoiiXci  6Tit6]r  snci  thst  th6y  would  hsv6  lik.6d  to  hsv©  l63X‘'n6d 
more  about  occupations  during  high  school.  Also,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  87.5  per  cent  of  the  students  that  the  school 
counselor  should  provide  help  to  the  students  in  occupational 
planning. 

Even  though  there  was  very  little  indication  that  the 
counselors  had  helped  the  students  in  their  occupa 1 1 o'la  1 
planning,  the  majority  of  the  students  stated  that  Ehey  would 
go  to  the  counselor  for  help  in  selecting  an  occupation. 

11.  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  are  not  having 

. 

sufficient  v^isits  with  their  school  counselor  for  vocational 
counseling.  I 

2.  Students  in  the  Utah  high  schools  are  not  being  I 

oriented  to  vocational  and  technical  occupations. 

3o  Counselors  in  the  Utah  high  schools  are  not  help- 
ing- the  ma-jordty"  of  ^^tudunts  to  identify  their  interests  aod 
abilities. 

4.  Students  in  the  Utah  high  schools  are  not  receio"'' 
ing  occupational  information  in  the  classes  they  are  taK.mg, 

5.  The  role  of  the  counselor  is  not  clearly  defined 
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in  the  Utah  high  schools.  The  larger  schools  that  have  five 
or  six  counselors  are  doing  less  to  help  the  students  identify 

their  interests  and  abilities  than  the  smaller  schools  with 
less  counselors o 

6o  btud;::"??. ts  in  the  Utah  high  schools  are  oriented 
towards  the  universities  or  colleges  more  so  chan  the  voca- 
tional and  technical  schools. 

^ * Students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  are  not  select- 
ing and  working  towards  vocational  and  technical  occupations. 

8.  Students  in  the  Utah  high  schools  need  and  desire 
the  help  of  a guidance  counselor  to  help  them  determir.e  the 
type  of  occupation  they  should  plan  and  work  towards. 

III.  RECOMMEND AT IONS 

In  view  of  the  above  conclusions ^ the  following  recom- 
mendations are  proposed: 

lo  That  the  ratio  of  counselors  to  students  ce  r.oc 
more  than  one  counselor  to  250  students  as  recommended  ly 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Education  i-.  April  of  196v. 

2.  That  workshops  be  conducted  in,  cooperation,  wich 
business  and  industry  whereby  counselors  may  become  acquo  -d 
with  the  different  opportunities  for  young  people  in  th-se  areas 
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That  a testing  program  be  established  whereby  all 
students  will  be  tested  as  to  their  interests  and  abilities 
and  that  each  student  's  test  be  interpreted  to' him  ny  his 
couT).selor„ 

'*■ 

That  the  courses  of  study  in  all  subjects  taught 
in  the  secondary  schools  include  a Uxnit  on  occupation.:'  In 
that  subject. 

5,  That  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruct  ion 
and  all  school  districts  clearly  define  the  duties  and  re^ 
sponsibilities  of  the  school  counselors ^ Steps  should  be 
taken  to  insure  that  these  duties  are  understood  by  the  coun- 
selors  themselves  5 the  teachers . the  school  administrators  , 
and  especially  the  students. 

6„  That  a program  be  initiated  which  will  prom.ote  a 
better  attitude  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  teachers,  a^.d 
the  public  towards  the  vocational  and  technical  schools. 

7.  That  vocational  and  technical  high  schools  be 
established  in  areas  where  the  population  is  large  e/.ough  to 
justify  such  a school  whereby  students  who  are  so  inclined 
may  receive  adequate  training  to  either  enter  a job  upon 
graduation  or  be  able  to  pursue  further  education  in  their 
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8.  That  programs  of  vocational  guidance  be  established 
at  the  State  and  district  level » These  programs  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  insure  that  all  students  beginning  in  the 
Junior  high  school  will  enter  into  a vocational  guidar^ce 
program  with  their  parents  and  counselor  and  will  continue 
this  program  each  year  through  high  school. 
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RECORD  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  RETURNS 


SCHOOL 

No,  SENT 

j^__RfIURN£D 

1. 

Am . Fork. 

35 

3S 

2. 

Bingham 

35 

31 

3, 

Bonneville 

100 

QS 

4 0 

Bryce  Valley 

10 

10 

5. 

Clearfield 

100 

87 

6 „ 

Da  V i s 

100  ^ 

94 

7. 

Dixie 

25 

25 

Duchesne 

10 

10 

9, 

East  Carbon 

20 

12 

10., 

Erne  ry 

20 

16 

11. 

E^'.terpr  ise 

10 

In 

12. 

Granite 

lOj 

9 “ 

13. 

Green  River 

10 

iO 

14  . 

Hi 1 lores  t 

100 

9" 

15. 

Hurricane 

25  • 

z5 

16, 

Juab 

25 

25 

17, 

Logan 

35 

33 

18, 

Mont ice llo 

20 

20 

106 


19. 

Morgan 

25 

25 

20. 

North  Rich 

10 

7 

21. 

Ogden 

100 

84 

22. 

Pa  rowan 

20 

19 

23. 

PI.  Grove 

35 

32 

24. 

Roy 

100 

53 

25. 

South 

100 

100 

26. 

South  Rich 

10 

0 

27. 

South  Summit 

20 

18 

28. 

Spanish  Fork 

35 

32 

*29. 

Springville 

70 

45 

30. 

Union 

25 

25 

31. 

West 

100 

97 

The 

first  questionnaires 

sent  to  this 

school  were  mispla 

Another  35  were  sent  and  the  school  returned  a total  of  >5 
questionnaires. 
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UTAH  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

1400  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  BUILDING  • 136  EAST  SOUTH  TEMPLE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  84111 


Office  of  the 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

T.  H.  BELL 
Superintendent 


February  8,  1967 


A study  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  that  students 
of  the  Utah  high  schools  are  being  oriented  as  to  vocational  and  tech> 
nical  goals.  This  study  is  being  supported  by  the  State  Vocational 
Education  Division  and  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education.  Spencer  D.  Adams  is  the  researcher  for  this 
project. 

With  your  permission,  brief  questionnaires  will  be  sent  out  by 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  high  schools  selected  to  participate 
in  the  study.  These  questionnaires  are  to  be  filled  out  by  senior 
students  only  and  in  classes  made  up  entirely  of  seniors. 

A letter  will  be  sent  to  you  from  Mr.  Adams  along  with  a copy  of 
the  questionnaire,  informing  you  of  the  schools  in  your  District 
selected  to  participate  in  the  study,  and  requesting  your  cooperation. 

Your  support  in  helping  us  carry  out  this  study  is  greatly 

appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


John  F.  Stephens,  Director 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 


JFS  fir.g 


WALTER  D.  TALBOT,  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Administration  • LERUE  WIN6ET,  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Instruction  • JAY  i.  CAMPBELL,  Deputy  Superintendent  for  Institutions 
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116  So , 5th  E o 
Kaysville,  Utah 
February  11,  1967 


Dear  Superintendent r 

At.. the  request  of  the  State  Vocational  Education 
Division  ^nd  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  I am  conducting  a study  to  determine 
the  extent  that  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  are  being 
oriented  as  to  vocational  and  technical  goals. 

Mr.  John  F.  Stephens,  Director  Research  Coordina ti ag 
Unit,  sent  you  a letter  requesting  your  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing out  this  study. 


Enclosed  is  a copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  be  filled 
out  by  senior  students  only.  The  following  schools  in  your 
District  have  been  choosen  to  participate  in  the  study: 


The  questionnaires  will  be  mailed  out  to  the  above 
named  schools  within  the  next  few  days  unless  1 hear  from 
you  to  the  contrary.  Your  help  in  carrying  out  this  study 
is  greatly  appreciated.  The  results  of  the  study  will  be 
sent  to  you. 


Sincerely, 


Spencer  D.  Adams 


Dear  students 


The  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  learn  more  about  the 
orientation  and  preparation  high  school  seniors  have  received 
in  formulating  their  occupational  goals.  By  filling  out  this 
questionnaire,  you  will  help  us  gain  a better  understanding 

factors  that  affect  students  in  determining  their  occu- 
pational goals. 


PLEASE  FOLLOW  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Read  each  item  carefully.  Answer  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge, 

2.  Be  sure  to  answer  each  question  unless  special 
instructions  indicate  otherwise. 

3.  Put  an  (X)  in  the  blank  that  applies  to  you.  If 
you  do  not  find  any  suggestions  that  fit  your 
case,  please  write  in  the  blank  spaces. 

4.  Be  sure  to  check  one  response  only  for  each 
question  unless  directed  otherwise. 
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NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


SEX;  Male  Female 


1.  Wliich  program  of  study  have  you  pursued  in  high  school? 

Academic  (college  preparation) 

Commercial  or  Business 
General 
Special 
Vocational 

2«  How  many  visits  have  you  had  with  your  counselor  regard^ 

occupational  plans  since  you  entered  high  school? 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


(1) 

none 

(2) 

1 

- 2 visits 

(3) 

3 

“ 4 visits 

(4) 

5 

" 6 visits 

(5) 

6 

or  more  visits 

3c  If  you  have  discussed  your  occupational  plans  with  the 
counselor^  was  it  because; 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


have  not  discussed  occupational  plans  with  coun^ 
selorc 

he  called  you  in* 

you  voluntarily  sought  his  help, 

your  parents  suggested  you  see  him. 

one  of  your  friends  suggested  you  see  himc 

one  of  your  teachers  suggested  you  see  himc 

other  (specify)  


o 
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4. 


To  what  extent  has  a counselor  attempted  to  influence 
you  in  your  education  beyond  high  school?  He  has  en- 
couraged me  to:  (CIRCLE  THE  NUMBER  THAT  APPLIES  IN 

EACH  AREA) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


attend 

attend 

attend 

school 

attend 


a university  or  college 
a Jr.  College 
a vocational  or  technical 

a business  school 


o 


0» 

tie 

QJ 

c 

B 

o 

o 

-H 

o 

P 

h-l 

tn 

> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5.  To  what  extent  has  a counselor  attempted  to  influence 
your  occupational  plans? 

(CHECK  ONE  ONLY) 


(1) ,^ He  feels  the  choice  I have  made  is  not  consistent 

with  my  aptitudes  and  interests  and  has  encouraged 
me  to  change » 

(2)  He  has  talked  to  me  about  what  is  involved  in 

different  occupations  but  wants  me  to  make  up  my 
own  mind . 

(^) He  has  encouraged  me  in  my  occupational  choice 

since  he  feels  I have  the  interest  and  the  apti- 
tude to  succeeds 

(^) He  has  not  tried  to  influence  me  in  my  occupa- 

tional plans. 


6.  Has  your  school  counselor  helped  you  identify  some  of 
your  abilities  and  interests?  Yes  No 


7.  Have  you  taken  any  aptitude  or  interest  tests  to  help 
you  plan  for  the  future?  Yes  No 


o 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  QUESTIONS  8 TO  9 (CIRCLE  THE  NUMBER  THAT  APPLIES) 


8.  To  what  extend  do  you  feel  you  know  what 
your  aptitudes  are?  (e.s.  mechanicalj 
clerical,  special,  etc,) 


0) 


0) 

4-» 

0) 

■r: 

C 

U 

B 

0 

U 

o 

o 

d 

0) 

2 

CA) 

S 

> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

9,  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  know  what 

your  interests  are?  12345 

10.  In  discussing  my  occupational  plans  with  the  school  coun- 
selor, he“  (CHECK  ONLY  THOSE  THAT  APPLY) 

(1)  ^has  not  discussed  my  occupational  plans  with  me. 

(2)  explained  or  interpreted  what  my  aptitude  test 

scores  were , 

(3)  suggested  that  1 take  an  interest  inventory, 

(4)  interpreted  my  high  and  low  areas  of  interest. 

(5)  discussed  the  educational  requirements  of  my 

occupational  choice. 

(6)  spoke  of  the  future  job  possibilities  of  my 

occupational  choice. 

(7)  ___introduced  me  to  other  occupations  for  which  I 

have  aptitude. 

(8)  provided  me  with  some  literature  to  read  on  my 

occupational  choice. 

(9) __ interpreted  my  scholastic  aptitude  test  results 

to  let  me  know  if  I have  the  ability  tc  go  to 
college . 

interpreted  my  achievemer.t  test  results  to  let 
me  know  how  1 compare  with  other  students  in 
reading,  math,  english,  etc. 


(10) 


Much 


mmmm 


gpWiBWP 


mm”. 


U5 

- Materials  used,  by  the  counselor  in.  discussing  my  occu* 
pational  goal:  (CHECK  ONLY  THOSE  THAT  APPLY:  IF  NONE 

APPLY,  LEAVE  ELANK) 

(1)  college  catalogue 

(2)  test  profile  of  my  aptitudes 

(3.)  test  profile  of  my  interests 

(^)  ^_books  on  occupatioas 

^ ) occupati ona  1 briefs 

charts  on  job  trends  and  opportunities 
( posters  depicting  educational  requireme^'.ts 

( 8 )__ t h e r (specify  ) 


What  do  you  expect  to  do  this  fail?  (CHECK  ONIY  ONE) 

(.  1)  ' get  a jobo  What  kind  of  work? 

(^)  go  to  vocational  or  technical  school~~Which 

school? 

V8)  go  to  business  schoolT  Which  school? 

(^)  go  to  Jro  College  0 Whiv.h  Jr„  College? 

(^)  gQ  to  a university  or  c'o UegeT  ^Which  college? 

( 8 ) < go  to  o the r~~s choc  1.  Which  schoo  1 ? 

(^) _enter  armed  forces 

( 8 ) undecided 

( 9 ) other  (specify) 


Have  you  decided  on  an  occupational  career? 
Yes  No 


NOTE;,  If  you  answered  YES  to  question  13  answer  ques 
tions  14  - 18  :,  Otherwise  skip  to  question  19  „ 

If  you  have  decided  on  an  occupational  career,  how 
certain  are  you  of  \rour  c he  ice? 

(1) _ very  certain 

( 2 ) c e r t a 1 r: 

( 3 ) unc  e r ta  I n 

( 4 ) V e r y unc  e r t a i n 
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15a  When  did  you  decide  on  your  occupational  career? 

(1) ^before  9th  grade 

(2.)_ before  10th  grade 

(3)  _before  11th.  grade 

(4)  before  12th  grade 

(5)  in  12th  grade 

16  o How  many  acUial  years  of  schooling  Deyond  hign  sc  bool 
will  it  take  to  prepare  you  for  your  occupation? 

(1)  less  than  a year 

(2)  1 - 2 years 

(3)  2-3  years 

(4)  3-4  years 

(5)  4 - 5 years 

(6)  5-6  years 

(7) , 6 - 7 years 

(8)  7-8  years 

(9)  more  than  8 years 

17.  Is  your  occupational  choice  in  the  area  ofv  ( SElECt  ON'E) 

(1)  Agricultural  Worker  such  as:  farmer,  rancher., 

dairyman,  etCo 

( 2)  Clerical  such  as-  secretary,,  collector.,  cash-  ^ 
ier,  telegraph,  operator.,  t\pist, 

h3 ) CraftsrriaT.  or  Foreman  such  an  takt''"., 

^ I I II .1. -i.i  — _ .j — 

maker,  welder,  electric  lar.  locomotiv-':  t-ngi  ■ 
''.eery  machinist,  etCc 

^ h- ) Mar.ager  , Official  or  Propr  i e r s u c.  h r:;  s post 

master,  railroad,  ra i lroad”canduc tc r . shipper 
of  farm  products.,  store  owrer.  eiuo 

( 5 ) Ope t j__y e _o r Kindred  Wo r k.e r such  as:  h • ; s 

driver,,  delivery  ma'-.  , dry  ciea  r pucator 
meat  cutter^  railroad  brakema.n.  , 

^ ^ X '■ Professional  s uc h a s : d o c. t o r , la w\  r c e a . h e r , 

engi.neerj  etc  a 

( ^ ) Technical  s uch  as  d ra f t s ma  ■ . d e s i g : . e* r p r o > 

ductio.n  supervisor o etc  » 

(8)  Sales  Worker  such  as:  salesman ,,  insurancr 

agent  , real  estate  agents  , etc  a 

(9)  Service  Worker  such  as::  barber,  be  act  u.  la-". , 

fireman.,  law  officer,  etc,, 


o 

ERIC 


18.  Which ’ person 5 other  than  yourself,  was  most  helpful  in 
assisting  you  to  determine  your  occupational  goal? 
(CHECK  ONE  ONLY) 


19. 


20 


(1) 

(2)' 

(3) 

(4) . 

(5) 

(6) ' 

(7) ' 

(8) 


mother 


industrial  arts  or  vocational  teacher 
teacher  other  than  industrial  arts  or  voca 

ti ona 1 (specify ) 

school  counselor 
school  pr i nc i pa 1 
one  of  your  friei 
other  (specify) 


To  what  extent  have  the  following  classes  ic 
oriented  you  to  occupations  in  their  field? 
THE  NUMBER  THAT  APPLIES  TO  EACH  CLASS) 


school 

(CIRCLE 


j 


(1) 

science 

•-*  None 

0) 

U 

4J 

f-1 

2 

<L 

B 

o 

CO 

3 

Much 

u ^ 
> 

5 

(2) 

ma  th 

1 

. 2 

3 

4 

5 

(3) 

social  studies 

1 

2 

3 

4 

<7. 

(4) 

engiish 

1 

2 

3 

/ 

5 

(5) 

phys  ica  1 ediica  t ion 

1 

2 

4 

5 

(6) 

mus  ic 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(7) 

industrial  arts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(8) 

homemaking 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(9) 

business 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(10) 

vocational 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Would  you  have  liked  to 

learn 

more  about  j' 

ties 

during  high  school? 

Yes 

No 

21.  Do  you  feel  that  you  need  help  in  choosing 


;cupa‘ 


tional  career? 


Yes 


No 


. If  yes,  do  you  feel  that  the  school  counselor  should 
provide  this  help?  Yes  No 

» Which  one  person  would  you  go  to  for  assistance  in 
learning  more  about  occupational  opportunities? 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7)' 


school  librarian 
classroom  teacher 

(specify  subject  area) 

school  pr i nc i pa  1 
your  parents 
a friend 
counselor 

other  (specify) 


i 
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116  So.  5th  E. 
Kaysville^ 'Utah 
' February  13,  1967 


Dear  Principal: 

A study  is  being  conducted  in  the  State  to  determine 
the  extent  that  students  of  the  Utah  high  schools  affe  being 
oriented  as  to  vocational  and  technical  goals. 

This  study  is  being  conducted  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Vocational  Education  Division  and  the  Research  Coordi^^ 
nating  Unit  for  Vocationai  and  Technical  Education,,  ard  with 
the  approval  of  your  District  Superirtendent . 

questionnaires  to  be  admirdstered  to 
SENI^  students  only.  Detailed  instructions  on  the  adminis-^ 
tration  of  the  questionnaire  is  enclosed . 


dated . 


Your  help  in  carrying  out  this  study  is  greatly  appre- 


Sincerely^ 


Spencer  D.  Adams 


VT  004  017 
Dunn,  Chari ie  M. 

Summer  Technical  Training  Program  at  Kirkman  Technical  High. 

Tennessee  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Nashville.  Div,  of  Vocational  Education 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 25Sep67  13p. 

^EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS;  ^ENRICHMENT  EXPERIENCE;  ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  ^SUPERIOR  STUDENTS;  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS;  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION;  STUDENT  ATTITUDES;  PROGRAM  ATTITUDES;  CHANGING  ATTITUDES; 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
TENNESSEE 

A 3-year  summer  vocational  education  training  program  was  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
above  average  Junior  and  senior  high  school  student  to  become  involved  in  vocational  programs  suitable  for 
his  interest  and  aptitude.  Sixty-seven  students  attended  3-hour  blocks  of  occupational  training  in 
electronics,  drafting,  and  machine  shop  under  experienced  vocational  teachers  as  a 90-hour,  non-credit, 
enrichment  program  without  grades.  The  students  were  free  to  explore  their  selected  areas  of  interest  to 
limits  of  their  abilities,  and  records  were  kept  of  the  progress  made  by  each  student.  A vocational 
education  attitude  survey  questionnaire  was  administered  to  the  students  during  the  last  week  of  the  program 
to  help  identify  attitude  changes.  Approximately  95  percent  of  the  students  agreed  that  the  program  was  a 
rich  experience  and  that  they  would  recommeltd  it  to  other  students.  Although  a majority  of  the  students 
were  probably  college  oriented,  48  percent  agreed  that  a vocational  school  would  be  a satisfactory  place 
fpr  them  to  continue  their  education.  Eighty-eight  percent  agreed  that  their  work  habits  had  improved 
because  of  their  summer  shop  experience.  A student  followup  was  to  be  made  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
these  students  in  orienting  fellow  students  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  a technical  school.  (WB) 


o 
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STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
205  CORDELL  HULL  BUILDING 
NASHVILLE  37219 


September  25,  1967 


MEMORANDUM: 

TO;  INTERESTED  PERSONNEL 

FROM:  CHARLIE  M.  DUNN,  ASSISTANT  COmSSIONER 

VOCATIONAL-TECmCAL  EDUCATION 

RE:  SUMMER  VOCATIONAL-TIC^ICAL  PROGRAM 


Attached  is  an  evaluatiefi  of  a summer  technical  training  program 
at  Kirkman  Technical  High  School  designed  to  provide  can  opportuiilty  for 
the  above  average  student  to  become  'involved  In  vocational  programs  of 
his  Interest  and  aptitude. 

Mr*  jack  Cart,  Coordinator  of  General  Education  of  Cluittanooga 
City  Schools,  uas  the  proposer  of  this  project  and  assisted  greatly  In 
fhj  supervision  and  evaluation. 


r- 
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THIS  DOCUMENT  HAS  BEEN  REPRODUCED  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSON  OR  ORGANIZATION  ORIGINATING  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPINIONS 
STATED  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 


SUMMER  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


AT  KIRKMAN  TECHNICAL  HIGH 


INmODUCTION 

The  Summer  Technical  Training  Program  at  Kirkman  Technical  High  School  was 
designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  above-average  student  to  become  involved 
in  vocational  programs  of  his  interest  and  aptitude. 

This  program  was  designed  as  a three-year  summer  project  for  exceptionally 
bright  students  in  the  Chattanooga  junior  and  senior  high  schools  who  do  not  have 
an  exposure  to  vocational  or  technical  courses  in  our  schools. 

The  67  students  attended  three-hour  blocks  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon 
in  which  Instruction  by  experienced  vocational  teachers  in  the  areas  of  electronics, 
drafting  and  machine  shop  offered  them  practical  occupational  training  opportunities. 

The  program  was  offered  as  a ninety-hour,  non-credit,  enrichment  experience  1 


program.  The  students  did  not  have  the  pressure  of  competing  for  grades  and  were 

% 

free  to  explore  their  selected  area  of  interest  to  the  limits  of  their  abilities.' 

Progress  charts  were  kept  on  each  student  to  record  his  or  her  development  of 
manipulative  skills  ^required  in  the  chosen  vocational  area. 

A Vocational  Educatio'ial  Attitude  Survey  Questionnaire  was  developed  and  ^ 

administered  to  the  67  students  the  last  week  of  the  program  to  help  identify  attitude 

T 

changes  in  the  students  who  participated  in  the  program.  The  questionnaire  was 
developed  to  evaluate  certain  specific  objectives  of  the  summer  project. 


The  majority  of  the  questions  centered  around  six  basic  factors: 

1.  Upgrading  of  vocational  education. 

2.  Influence  he  or  she  will  have  on  other  students  in  their  school  and 

in  the  community.  ^ 

3.  Student’s  evaluation  of  vocational  choice. 

4.  Attitudes  of  pupils  and  parents  toward  vocational  choice. 

5.  Aptitudes. 

6.  Attitudes  toward  vocational  education. 


\ 


1 


This  experimental  three*-year  program  provides  the  instructors  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  small  classes  who  have  been  carefully  screened,  advised  and  selected 
and  have  the  aptitude  to  achieve  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

^ of  these  67  students  will  be  conducted  to  ascertain  the  influence 

these  students  have  had  in  orienting  fellow  students  to  opportunitie*s  offered 
in  a techi^ical  high  school.  The  survey  findings  Indicate  that  these  and  their 
fellow  students  will  select  technical  programs  as  their  high  school  curriculum. 


CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 

awarded  to  junior  and  senior  high  students  and  graduating 
seniors  in  the  Chattanooga  and  Hamilton  County  School  systeras.  The  students 
were  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  guidance  counselors  and  principals. 
Selections  were  based  upon  high  aptitude  in  the  Mechanical  Reasoning  (upper  quartile) 
on  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test. 

The  morning  classes  consisted  of  ninth  and  tenth  grade  students.  The 
afternoon  classes  were  composed  of  juniors,  seniors  and  graduating  seniors. 

The  orientation  pro^gram  for  parents  of  the  students  was  held  on  the  first 
night.  Approximately  75  parents  participated  arid  were  presented  with, a brief 
overall  description  of  how  the  project  was  developed  and  the  objectives  of  the 
program.  They  visited  the  facilities  and  inspected  equipment  which  the  students 
would  use,  and  they  also  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  entire  staff.  ^ 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  ninety— hour  course,  the  scholarship  winners  were 
presented  certificates  by  Ed  B.  Hudgens,  %)ordlnator.  Program  Services,  State  of 
Tennessee,  Department  of  Education.,  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  This  was  the 
first  experimental  program  of  this  type  in  the  United  States.  The  parents  were 
Invited  to  attend  this  program  and  the  local  newspapers  and  television  stations 
covered  the  event . 


DISCUSSION  OF  SUT.1MEF  EXPERIMENTAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY 

m 

(1)  Influence  on  Other  Students 

The  students,  approximately  95%,  -agreed  that  this  project  was  a wonderful 

* 

experience  and  that  they  would  recommend  it  to  other  students  in  their  school  and 
community.  They  fel,t  strongly  that  the  students in  their  school  and  the  people 
in  the  community  should  be  Informed  of  their  shop  experiences. 

(2)  Attitude  toward  General  Education 

Sixty-five  of  the  students  agreed  that  their  parents  should  urge  them  to  do 
well  in  school.  As  would  be  expected  from  the  experimental  project,  a majority  of 
the  students  favored  a general  education  program  over  a vocational  program  although 
the  negative  approach  to  vocational  education  was  approximately  60%. 

The  stigma  that  a vocational  school  has  easlei'  subjects  was  disproved  by  this 

I ■ 

group  when  53%  were  of  the  opinion  that  academic  subjects  would  not  be  easier  in 
a general  high  school.  | 

(3)  Upgrading  Vocational  Education 


One  very  significant  opinion  in  this  area  was  the  strong  agreement  that  the 
should  be  expanded  next  year  and  that  more  courses  should  be  offered. 

The  general  opinion  wi  s that  this  type  of  summer  program  would  encourage 
more  of  the  above-average  students  to  choose  a vocational  or  technical  school 
for  future  education.  A significantly  high  percentage  agreed  that  the  reputation 
or  stigma  of  a vocational  school  is  bad.  They  also  were  emphatic  that  this 
program  will  do  a great  deaL  in  upgrading  the  image  of  vocational  education  in 

Chattanooga.  Only  4%  of  the  enrollment  felt  that  this  program  had  not  been  a 
worthwhile  experience. 

(4)  Aptitudes 

Only  4%  did  not  agree  that  a technical  school  student  should  be  average  or 
better  in  mathematics.  A strong  background  in  science  was  not  strongly  agreed 
upon  as  a prerequisite  for  a vocational  school.  Over  half  the  students  disagreed 


that  the  vocational  school*‘was  for  the  below-average.  This  is  a significant 
opinion  as  the  vocational  educators  in  the  past  have  adapted  their  program  strongly 
in  the  area  of  average  and  below  average  students.  The  students  who  took  part  in 
this  experimental  project  apparently  do  not  agree  with  this  type  of  programming. 

The  ability  to  work  with  his  or  her  hands  and  the  ability  to  succeed  in  the  ’ 
area  of  their  choice  was  seen  as  a definite  aptitude  (less  than  10^  disagreed) 
for  success  in  a vocational  school  program. 

(5)  Attitudes  Toward  Vocational  Education 

Because  the  majority  of  the  student  population  is  probably  college  oriented, 
they  did  not  overwhelmingly  rate  a vocational  program  over  an  academic  program, 
although  48^  agreed-that  a vocational  school  would  be  a satisfactory  place  for  them 
to  continue  their  education. 

One  very  significant  finding  in  this  area  is  that  72%  disagreed  that  a 
vocational  school  has  a bad  reputation. 

Three-fourth  of  the  students  disagreed  that  a vocational  school  was  best  for 
the  below-average  students. 

The  instructors  in  the  program  were  highly  rated  as  98^  agreed  that  the 
teachers  in  a vocational  school  would  help  you  in  your  future  vocational  plans. 

(6)  Attitude  Toward  College  Trsiining 

The  most  significant  finding  in  this  area  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
(only  one  dissenter)  that  what  they  learned  this  summer  would  help  them  later  on; 
in  fact,  76^  very  strongly  agreed  at  this  point.* 

% 

This  group  strongly  agreed  that  college  training  was  a necessity  today  and 
that  their  salaries  would  be  much  hi^er  because  of  their  training. 

They  overwhelmingly  disagreed  that  they  would  lose”" prestige  with  their  friends 
if  they  did  not'  attend  college.  !Qiey  also  placed  hi^  significance  in  grades  as 
a prerequisite  for  college  admittance. 


(7)  Attitudes  of  Pupils  and  Parents  Toward  Vocational  Choice 
The  students  agreed  lOO/o  that  they  should  be  allovjed  to  decide  on  their  own 

careers,  but  that  the  opinion  of  their  parents  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

They  also  believed  strongly  that  there  was  no  serious  conflict  between  their 
parents  and  themselves  as  to  occupational  choice. 

(8)  Students'  Interest 

f 

The  majority  of  the  students  would  prefer  jobs  where  they  would  work  by  themselv<^ 
and  where  more  mental  than  physical  activity  is  required. 

(9)  Students'  Evaluation  of  Vocational  Choice 


Thirty-two  (47%)  strongly  agreed  that^  they  will  be  able  to  make  a wise 

^ A 

vocational  choice  because  of  this  summer  program.  In  connection  with  this  area, 

95%  agreed  that  shop  experiences  are  helpful  in  finding  out  whether  or  not  you 
like  a certain  occupation. 

Only  one  pupil  felt  that  his  experience  in  this  program  had  not  contributed 
to  his  educational  development. 

■m 

Ninety-eight  percent  agreed  that  their  experiences  at  Kirkman  this  summer 
will  assist  them  in  their  college  program. 

The  program  proved  to  these  students  that  they  would  be  able  tq  understand  the 
practical  application  of  difficult  matters,  and  it  provided  them  with  practical 
experience  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  when  they  are  out  working  in  their 
chosen  fields. 

Eighty-eight  percent  agreed  that  their  work  habits  had  improved  because  of  their 
summer  shop  experiences.  * 
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about  tMs  stHRmer's 


30. 


By  tall:i:.;j  x/itli  othar  stu- 
dento  about  Tccatidiial 
Qctaeation  I could  iailuerjoe 
thsia  on  ho*^’  they  fee],  about 
seal»sldlled  or  skilled 
occupations , 


39*  I ehouid  be  oLlowod  by*  ray 
teachers  to  tall  about  ray 
vccaticnol.  shop  experiences. 


ii8.  ^ Students  in  school  would 
benefit  fre^  being  inf orraed 
about  vocational  shop  ex- 
periences such  a.3  those 
offered  in  tl-iis  school. 


57, 


Ta3.klng  irith  other  students 
abcut  their  interests  is  a 

good  way  to  loam  about 




27 


1 18 


other  ocicuo:itloii3. 


13 


66  i 


It  is  difficult  to  tell 
other  people  about  ray 
sxrasBr  shop  e^qsei'ionces , 


73, 


I would  heartily  endorse 
this  swfior  e:q:;erience  for 


othor  r;tucIr;ntB  that  may.be 
in'tercstsd , 


38 


26 


ATTITUmtS  OF  RJHLS  AMD  PARENTS 
TOWARD  TOGATXONAL  CHDICE 


1. 


pararita  are  concerned 
about  occupation  I 
X’dJl  enter  as  my  life's 
work. 


53 


35 


3-0.  A stucvSnt  S'C/'*!'*  as  raysslf 
should  not  bo  influenced 
by  other  people  in  choosing 
an  occt'patic.n, 


x9«  I h^Xisve  pra\5:;;it3  liave  too 
riiuGh  influonco  upon  the 
choice  of  £ri  occupation 
which  a atitdsat  makes. 


23 


16 


T *_  WV  ff  ![■ 

-.,17?  ii*  ii  gr  y 


30  j 20  ||36  j 2U  jix!  20 


;i  i 


r~ 


18.12  Ii51»i  36! 


21 


Ik 


H 

ii 


12 


29 


8 


60 


ko 


ii 


19  :i37 


k2 


23 


251 


28 


t 

i ■ 


1 2 


29  I 19 


16 


7l  5 


33  22 


ii5 


12 


8 


3 .2 


None 


10 


30 


20 


67 


k$ 


Nohe 


21  ! 14 


1 


r 


23 


16 


l27 


l! 


18 


21 


lli 


*21 


11^! 


19 


13 


U9 


33 


None 


13 


Noie 


13 


1 


'I  Stronglyj  Strongly;: Agree  Disagree  | Strongly 


Dlsaipree 

inr^ 


o 


0 


28*  Opinions  of  parents  should 
be  considered  but  the  "right 
of  choice"  for  a giv^n 
occupation  should  be  left 
to  the  student, 

37 • Parents  nowadays  make  too 

many  decisions  for  their  . | 

children.  ! 

j 

Parents  seeh  to  think  young  ^ 
people  cani^ot  be  trusted  i 

to  choose  ah  occupation,  I 

■ t 

1 

$5.  Vty  parents  want  me  to  be  j 

one  thing,  and  I would  like  j 

to  choose  a different  occu- 
pation. 

I 

6ii.  I want  to  decide  f dr  myself  ii 

what  occupation  is  best  for  |j 

^ ‘ il 

j 

STUDEM  INTEEIESTS  | 

I 

U*  I'd  like  a job  which  re-  j 

quires  more  mental  than  \\ 

p]jysical  ability.  it 

13*  I like  a job  which  requires  || 

a great  deal  of  physical  | 

activity. 

22.  I'd  like  a job  that  re- 

quires more  thinking 
rather  than  physical 
activity.  | 

31.  I'd  like  a job  which  re- 

quires a great  deal  of 
mental  activity.  i 

UO.  I'd  like  a job  where  you  I 
talk  a great  deal  T.^ith  • 

people.  I 

' I 

U9.  I'd  like  a job  where  fre-  ;| 
quently  I would  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  general  public.  | 

58.  I*d  like  a job  where  there 

are  machines,  tools,  motors,  i 
etc,,  with  which  I could  work.! 

67.  I'd  like  a job  where  I [ 

worked  by  n^elf , j 


" Very  Strongly*Strongly-^Agree  'bisagreeij Strongly 

' ^.^.Jl^agree 


73 
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FOREWORD 


report  is  one  of  a series  of  studies,  carried  out  by  the 

\ 

Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  in  an  attempt 
to  better  understand  the  high  school  student.  These  have  been  studies  of 
the  parent  as  well  is  of  the  student.  The  rationale  for  studying  parental 
attitudes  and  econonic  conditions  is  best  summarized  in  the  1966  Manpower 
Report  of  the  President  (p.  91); 


The  reasons  young  people  give  for  dropping  out  of  school 
frequently  overlap  and  are  likely  to  describe  the  surface 
reasons  rather  than  the  real  cause.  Poor  academic  per- 
formance, ladverse  social  climate  in  the  schopl,  and  the 
economic  need  of  the  student  and  his  family — three  major 
reasons  advanced — frequently  operate  together. 

The  planning  ana  data  gathering  stages  pf  this  study  were  completed 


by  the  Staff  of  the  pnter.  I am  grateful  to  Dr.  Elwyn  H.  Nagel,  Director 

i 

of  the  Center,  who  provided  coiranents  and  suggestions  for  the  preparation 
of  this  report.  j 


T.  J.  McCrystal 

Principal  Researcher,  Center  for  Research 
In  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
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INTRODUCTION 


r 

Sampling  Procedure 

This  report  is  based  on  a survey  taken  of  the  parents  of  2,674 
North  Dakota  high  school  students  who  were  seniors  in  1966.  A random 
sample  of  23  North  Dakota  counties  was-,  used  in  the  study. 

From  each  of  these  23  counties  three  communitieB  were  selected. 

The  three  communities  from  each  county  included  (1)  a mlddle~slzed  community 
randomly  selected  from  those  having  a population  from  1,000  to  2,500;  (2) 
a small-sized  community  randomly  selected  from  those  having  a population  of 
less  than  1,000;  and  (3)  the  county  seat  of  that  county. 

Three  of  the  counties  in  the  sample — Ransom,  Stark  and  Walsh — asked 
that  each  community  within  that  county  be  studied,  and  the  data  for  each 
community  in  these  three  counties  is  included  in  the  sample. 

The  parents,  whose  average  age  is  in  the  late  forties,  have  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  North  Dakota,  with  a large  part  of  that  time  spent 
in  their  present  community.  The  average  parent  is  not  a high  school 
graduate,  although  the  average  parent  did  complete  the  eleventh  grade. 


Average  Father  Mother 


Years  of  Age 

48.5 

45.0 

Years  in  Present  Community 

27.3 

23.6 

Years  in  North  Dakota 

40.2 

37.2 

Years  in  Present  Job 

18.2 

14.6 

Highest  Grade  Completed 

11.1 

11.3 

Number  of  Sons  2.4 


Number  of  Daughters 


2.4 


2 


Adequacy  of  Coimnunitv  Schools 

Many  people  in  the  communities  sampled  were  not  satisfied  with  the 


present  conditions  in  their  schools.  Over 

two-thirds  of  the 

parents 

thought  improvements  were  needed. 

Yes  No 

(%)  (%) 

No  Response 
(%) 

Q«  Do  you  think  your  community's 

schools  need  improving? 

68.9  14.9 

16.2 

While  two-thirds  of  the  parents  thought  their  schools 

needed 

improving,  three-fourths  believed  their  community's  schools  to  be  as  good 

as  or  better  than  those  of  other  communities. 

Choices 

Per  Cent 

Q.  Compared  with  neighboring 

Not  as  good 

4.6 

communities,  how  would  you 

About  the  same 

25.4 

rate  your  community's  schools? 

Better 

50.6 

No  opinion 

V 

9.6 

From  the  parents'  point  of  view,  the 

principal  improvements  needed 

in  the  schools  concern  equipment,  number  of 

courses,  teachers 

and  building. 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

Q.  What  kinds  of  improvements 

are  needed? 

Equipment 

987 

58.6 

More  Subjects 

"'935 

50.9 

Better  Teachers 

799 

40.7 

Buildings 

707 

34.4 

Transportation 

309 

12.6 

Other 

364 

15.2 

3 


Interest  in  Community  Schools 

There  was  little  disagreement  among  the  parents  that  high  schools 

are  a help  to  youth,  and  that  to  drop  out  of  high  school  imposes  a great 
handicap  on  the  child. 


Yes 

(%) 


No  Response 
(%)  ‘ 


Q.  Are  high  schools  a great 
help  to  youth? 

Q.  Is  it  a great  handicap  not 
to  finish  high  school? 


91.8 


2.0 


6o2 


94.3 


1.7 


4.0 


More  than  half  of  the  parents  contended  that  people  in  the  community 
are  interested  in  schools  and  would  even  pay  more  taxes  for  better  schools. 


Yes 

(%) 


No 


No  Response 


Q.  Would  you  say  that  people 


in  your  community: 

lack  interest  in  schools?  24.6 
would  pay  more  taxes  for 


65.3 


10.0 


better  schools? 


53.8 


28.8 


17.4 


Adequacy  of  Vocational  Training 

Parents  were  nearly  evenly  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  North 
Dakota  has  adequate  vocational  training  facilities. 


Yes 


No 


No  Response 

(%) 


Q.  Are  present  vocational  training 
facilities  adequate: 

in  your  local  area? 
in  North  Dakota? 


32.7 

36.9 


54.3 

41.5 


13.1 

21.6 


On  the  question  of  vocational  training  in  high  schools,  nearly 
one-half  the  parents  responding  thought  more  courses  should  be  offered; 
however,  one— third  were'  satisfied  with  the  number  of  courses  offered  now 


Yes 

No 

No  Response 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Do  high  schools  offer 

enough  vocational  training? 

33.9 

49.5 

16o6 

Interest  in  Vocational  Training 

For  those  parents  who  would,  like  their  child  to  attend  a voca- 
tional school,  accounting,  bookkeeping  and  secretarial  training  are  the 
vocational  courses  desired  for  the  child  by  at  least  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  parents. 

Frequency  Per  .Cent 

Q.  In  which  courses  would  you  like 
to  have  your  child  enrolled? 


Accounting 

679 

24.58 

Bookkeeping 

648 

23.46 

Secretarial  Training 

567 

20.53 

Clerical  Training 

380 

13.76 

Practical  Nursing 

292 

10.57 

Medical  Secretary 

286 

10.35 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 

278 

10o07 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  parents  said  that 

they  plan 

for  their 

child  to  go  on  to  college,  while  only  twelve  per  cent  plan  to 

send  the 

child  to  a trade  school. 


mammasmm 


lull  III 
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Frequency 


Per  Cent 


Q.  How  much  further  education  do  you 
plan  for  your  child  to  complete? 


College 

1727 

62.5 

Trade  School 

347 

12.6 

Junior  College 

162 

5.9 

High  School 

110 

4.0 

Other 

145 

5.3 

No  Opinion 

273 

9,9 

be  noted  that  while  close 

to  two-thirds  of 

the  parents  above 

wanted  their  children  to  have  a college  education,  over  one-half  of  the 
parents  sampled  said  they  would  like  their  child,  to  obtain  vocational 
training  after  high  school.  Possibly,  sthey  had  in  mind  vocational  training 
in  college. 

There  were  nearly  twice  as  many  parents  in  favor  of  the  child  obtain- 


ing vocational  training  after  high  school  as  were  opposed  to  such  training. 

Yss  No  No  Response 

(%)  (%)  (%) 

Q.  Would  you  like  your  son  or 

daughter  to  obtain  vocational 

training  after  high  school?  54.8  28.5  16.8 

Reasons  for  Not  Attending  Vocational  School 

While  approximately  one-third  of  the  parents  stated  that  their  child 
was  not  interested  in  vocational  school,  one-fifth  give  cost  as  the  reason 
for  not  attending  a vocational  school.  The  next  important  reason  given  was 
that  the  child  is  going  on  to  college.  Only  ten  per  cent  thought  distance 
was  an  important  factor. 
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Frequency 


Per  Cent 


Q.  Which  of  these  may  be  reasons 
for  your  child  not  attending  a 
vocational  school? 


Not  interested 

812 

31.28 

Costs  too  much 

545 

20c99 

Going  on  to  college 

398 

15.33 

Too  far  to  school 

261 

10.05 

Will  be  trained  in  Armed 
Services 

154 

5.97 

Will  be  trained  on  the  job 

77 

2.97 

Marriage 

15 

.58 

Yes 

(%) 


No 

(%) 


No  Response 

(%) 


Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  your 
child  attending  a -vocational, 
trade,  or  technical  school  if 
one  were  located  close  to 
home  ? 


52.1 


27.9 


20.0 


Those  who  responded  Yes  to  the  above  question  were  then. asked  in 
which  community  should  the  school  be  located  and  how  far  would  this  be  from 
their  home.  The  first  choice,  in  terms  of  median  distance  from  the  parent’s 
home,  is  24.7  miles  away  while  the  second  choice  given  by  the  parents  is 
60.2  miles  from  the  parents  home.  (Since  the  distribution  is  not  normally 
distributed,  the  median  was  used  here  rather  than  the  arithmetic  average.) 


\ 


mmm 
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Parents*  Self-view 
— _ — ^ 

Parents  and  guardians  saw  themselves  as  having  been  "helpful"  or 


"extremely  helpful"  to  their  child  in 

planning  his  career. 

Two-thirds  of 

the  parents  were  also  willing  to  give 

as  much  credit 

to  the 

teachers  for 

helping  the  child  plan  his  career. 

- 

Helpful  or 

Extremely 

Heliful 

Not  No 

Helpful  Response 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the 

» 

following  people  helped 

your  child  in  making  his 

« 

occupational  plans? 

Parents 

78.7 

4.1 

11,2 

Teachers 

66.6 

12.5 

20.9 

School  Counselor 

59.1 

16.2 

24.7 

Friends 

53.7 

18.8 

27.5 

Siblings 

49.2 

23.4 

27.4 

Principal  - Supt. 

47.3 

26.5 

26.2 

Clergyman 

36.7 

35.7 

27.6 

4-H  Club  Leader 

7.5 

51.2 

41.3 

Agricultural  Agent 

5.8 

54.6 

39.4 

No  One 

4.5 

20.8 

74.7 

Other 

92.3 

Some  example  of  the  types  of  response 

that  fall  under 

other 

are  the 

following; 

"A  17  year  old  child  should  decide  for  herself  or  himself." 
"We^  believe  the  best  assistance  is  to  allow  the  child  to  make 
his  own  plans." 


/ 

( 


B 
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Adult  Education 


n. 


There  was  considerable  interest  expressed  by  the  parents  in  adult 
education  programs. 

Yes  No  No  Response 

(%)  (%)  (%) 

Q.  , Would  you  be  interested  in 
adult  education  in  your  com- 
munity? 46.7  35.4  17.8 

One-fourth  of  those  favoring  an  adult  education  program  would  be 
interested  in  taking  general  high  school  courses. 

Q.  In  what  courses  would  you  be  interested? 


Courses 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

General  High  School 

438 

25.78 

Extra  Curricula 

258 

15.19 

Clerical  Training 

175 

10.30 

Bookkeeping 

118 

6.95 

Secretarial  Training 

103 

6.06 

Needle  Arts 

82 

4.83 

Commercial  Artist 

59 

3.47 

Ag.  Farm  Manager 

50 

2.94 

Accounting 

48 

2.83 

Practical  Nursing 

44 

2.59 

Sales  & Service 

41 

2.41 

Mobility 

Only  a small  number  of  the  population  of  parents  sampled  seemed  to 
have  any  plans  for  moving  from  their  community. 


9 


Q.  What  are  your  thoughts  about  moving  from  your  present  location? 


; 

Choices 

Frequency 

Per  Cent 

i' 

/■ 

No  intention 

Jll2 

80.08 

i 

Consider  moving 

197 

7.13 

Have  definite  plans 

111 

4.02 

♦ 

Have  indefinite 
plans 

110 

3.98 

No  response 

132 

4.78 

When  the-  parents  were 

queried  as  to  where 

they  would 

like  to  live, 

places  they  know,  the  majority  either  did  not  respond  or  replied. 
North  Dakota."  California  was  chosen  by  five  per  cent  and  Colorado  by 
four  per  cent  of  those  in  the  sample. 

The  parents  saw  the  major  problem  associated  with  moving  to  be  that 
of  leaving  old  friends  and  the  social  life  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
in  their  present  community.  This  factor  was  more  important  than  either  job 
or  income. 

Q.  What  personal  problems  might  arise  if  you  were  to  move  to  a 
larger  urban  area: 


Frequency 

Per  Cl 

Friends 

1 

332 

23.8 

Jobs,  income,  and  occupational. 

related  respor^es 
i ^ 

248 

17.8 

Facilities:  shopping,  medical, 
public  utilities 

186 

13.4 

Living  conditions,  home,  taxes, 
weather,  etc. 

138 

9.9 

Schools,  education,  opportunity 

89 

6.4 

Recreation,  scenery,  etc. 

26 

1.9 

Size 

133 

9.5 

Other 

241 

17.3 

o 
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What  was  liked  most  about  the ^present  community  by  over  one-third 
of  ^'the  parents  is  the  friendships  and  social  relationships  that  have  formed 
Jobs,  income,  recreation  and  scenery  were  the  least  desirable  factors. 


Q.  What  do  you  like  best  about  your  present  community? 


Frequency 


Per  Cent 


Friends,  social  life  954 

Schools,  educational  opportunity  438 

Size  381 

Living  condition,  home,  taxes, 

weather,  etc.  284 

Facilities:  shopping,  medical, 

public  utilities  188 

Jobs,  income,  and  occupational 

related  response  94 

Recreation,  scenery,  etc.  86 

Other  353 


34.34 

15.77 

13.71 

10.22 

6.76 

3.38 

3.10 

12.71 


Jobs  were  considered  to  be  the  most  undesirable  feature  of  the 
community  by  one-fifth  of  the  parents. 


Q.  What  dc^  you  like  least  about  your  present  community? 


Frequency 

Per  Cent 

Jobs,  income  and  occupational 
related  responses 

376 

21.6 

Living  condition,  home,  taxes 
weather,  etc. 

269 

15.4 

Recreation,  scenery,  etc. 

261 

15.0 

Facilities:  shopping,  medical, 
public  utilities 

216 

12.4 

Friends,  social  life 

134 

7.7 

Schools,  educational  opportunity 

77 

4.4 

Size 

39 

2.2 

Other 

373 

21.4 

■ I I I ujj;i 
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SUMMARY 

The  average  parent  of  the  senior  students  is  in  his  late  forties 
and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  North  Dakota.  He  has  a strong  interest 
in  his  schools.  He  thinks  his  community's  school  system  is  good  compared 
to  those  of  neighboring  communities  but  he  is  quick  to  admit  that  his 
own  schools  are  in  need  of  improvements.  He  wants  more  equipment  in  the 
schools,  a gre^ater  variety  of  subjects  taught,  better  teachers,  and  more 
buildings . 

There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  that  high  school 
training  is  of  great  importance  to  their  children.  No  doubt  this  parental 
attitude  is  partially  responsible  for  the  increasing  tendency  for  young 
people  to  complete  high  school  and  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

Half  of  the  parents  sampled  were  of  the  opinion  that  more  vocational 
training  is  needed  in  their  community  and  in  their  high  school.  The  specific 
courses^  ipost  desired  were  accounting,  bookkeeping,  and  secretarial  training. 

One— third  of  the  parents  sampled  thought  enough  vocational  courses 
were  offered  now  and  said  that  their  children  were  not  interested  in  vocational 
training.  The  cost  of  vocational  schools  is  prohibitive  for  one  out  of  five 
of  the  families  sampled.  Another  major  reason  for  no  interest  in  vocational 

ft' 

schools  is  that  the  child  is  college-bound.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  parents 
plan  for  their  child  to  attend  college. 

Over  one-half  of  the  parents  did  express  an  interest  in  vocational 
training  for  the  son  or  daughter  after  high  school.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
parents,  moving  the  vocational  school  closer  to  home  would  not  increase  the. 
child's  interest  in  vocational  training.*  Their  first  choice  for  a school 
location  away  from  home  .would  be  at  a distance  of  25  miles. 
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I 

i. 

i present  day  definition  of  vocational  training  may  be  briefly 

stated  ass  meaningful  education  for  gainful  employment.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  writer  that  many  of  the  parents  surveyed  do  not  embrace  the 
modern  definition  of  vocational  training.  Possibly  many  parents  hold  to 
the  antiquated  concept  that  "academic"  preparation  is  for  the  fortunate 
students  blessed  with  brains  and  "vocational"  training  is  for  the  social 
rejects.  This  concept  of  vocational  education  may  account  for  the  high 
percentages  of  parents  who  stated  that  they  were  not  interested  in  voca- 
tional training  for  their  children.  ^ 

I I 

1 

I Half  the  parents  expressed  an  interest  in  adult  education  and 

would  like  to  continue  their  own  high  school  education,  possibly  to  get 

their  diploma,  since  the  average  parent  is  but  one  year  away  from  gradu- 
at ion. 

The  average  parent  has  little  or  no  intention  of  moving  from  his 
present  community.  He  has  lived  in  that  community  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  and  although  he  is  somewhat  dissatisfied  with  his  job,  living 
conditions,  recreation  facilities  and  the  "scenery",  he  is  a middle-aged 
citizen  who  does  not  want  to  leave  his  friends  and  present  way  of  life. 
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AFflUDIX 


The  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  located  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  ‘ in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Board  for  Vocaticmal  idmcation,  is  conducting  a 
survey  of  the  eraployment  supply  and  demand  in  North  Dakota.  The  results  of 
this  survey  will  help  determine  what  occupations  are  available,  the  present 
and  future  labor  supply , and  the  training'  and  retraining  needs  of  this  area. 

As  the  major  source  for  new  employees,  the  plans  of  present  high  school  students 
are  of  great  interest.  The  seniors  in  selected  high  schools  are  being  asked  to 
complete  a questionnaire  about  their  educational  and  vocational  plans . Each 
student  is  also  asked  to  bring  forms  home  for  his  parents  to  complete.  The 
information  from  this  questionnaire  will  be  used  to  plan  educational  and  train- 
i^8  programs  needed  for  the  youth  of  your  area . 


This  survey  can  only  be 
with  the  assistance  of  your 
Thank  you  for  your  interest 


with  your 
and  return  them 
concern-. 


Please  complete  these  forms 

provided. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


HOW  MANY  YEARS  HAVE  YOU  LIVED  IN: 

YOUR  PRESENT  COMMUNITY?  NORTH  DAKOTA? 


Husband 

Wife 


Husband 


OCCUPATION?  FULL-TIME  PART-TIME  YEARS  AT  PRESENT 


WHAT  WAS  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 

GRADE 

Husband  1 2 3456  7 8 
Wife  12345678 


SCHOOL  COMPLETED  BY : (Circle  the  highest  number) 

high  SCHOOL  r.nT.T  vmr 

^ 2 3 U 1234  Bachelor  Master  Doctorate 

^ 2 3 4 1234  Bachelor  Master  Doctorate 


4,  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  AT  THEIR  LAST  BIRTHDAY: 

Sons  

Daughters  


5.  FOR  WHAT  CAREER  OR  OCCUPATION  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  12 TH  GRADE  CHILD  TO  PREPARE? 


First  Choice 


Second  Choice 


6.  HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  THINK  THE 
OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS? 


1.  Clergyman 

2.  School  Counselor 


FOLLOWING  PEOPLE  HELPED  YOUR  CHILD  IN  MAKING  HIS  (HER) 
e check  one  answer  for  each) 

EXTREMELY  HELPFUL  HELPFUL  NOT  HELPFUL 


3.  Teacher 


4, 

5, 

6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 


Principal  and/or 
Parents  or  guardian 
Brothers  or  sisters 


County  Agriculture 
4-H  Club  leader 
No  one 

Other  (specify)  
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7 . HOW  MUCH .FURTHER  IDUCATIOH  DO  YOU  PLAN  FOR  YOUR  CHILD  TO  COMPLETE? 
High  School  Junior  College 

Trede  School  College  Other  (specify) 


8. 


WHAT  COURSES  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  OFFERED  AS  PART  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM  THAT  ARE  NOT  NOW  OFFERED? 

Would  you  have  liked  your  son  or 

a.  Academic  courses  daughter  to  enroll  in  such  a course? 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

b.  Vocational  courses 

(Home  Ec.j  Shop,  Business,  etc.) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

9. 

DO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OFFER  ENOUGH  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING? 

Yes 

No 

10. 

NOT  FINISHING  HIGH  SCHOOL  IS  A GREAT  HANDICAP.' 

Yes 

No 

11. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  ARE  A GREAT  HELP  TO  YOUTH. 

Yes 

No 

12. 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  LACK  INTEREST  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Yes 

No 

13. 

PEOPLE  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  WOULD  PAY  MORE  TAXES  FOR 
BETTER  SCHOOLS. 

Yes 

No 

14.  DO  YOU  THINK  PRESENT  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FACILITIES  ARE  ADEQUATE? 

In  your  local  area;  Yes  No In  North  Dakota:  Yes  No  __ 

15.  WOULD  YOU  BE  INTERESTED  IN  AN  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  OFFERED  IN  YOUR 

COMMUNITY?  Yes  No  

IF  YES,  IN  WHAT  COURSES  WOULD  tOU  BE  INTERESTED? 


16.  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  MOVING  FROM  YOUR  PRESENT  LOCATION? 
__  No  present  intentions  to  move 

Considered  moving 

1 gQing  to  move  but  plans  are  not  definite 
_____  I have  definite  plans  to  move 
_____  If  soj,  where? 

when?-  

why?  - 


17.  WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  BEST  ABOUT  YOUR  PRESENT  COMMUNITY? 


18.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DISLIKE  MOST  ABOUT  YOUR  PRESENT  COMMUNITY? 
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19. 


WHAT  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS  DO  YOU  THINK  MIGHT  ARISE  IF  YOU  WERE  TO  LEAVE  YOUK 
PRESENT  COMMUNITY  TO  LIVE  IN  A LARGER  URBAN  AREA? 


20.  OF  ALL  THE  PLACES  YOU  KNOW,  IN  WHICH  PLACE  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  LIVE? 


21.  HOW  DOES  YOUR  SCHOOL  COMPARE  WITH  THOSE  IN  NEIGHBORING  COMMUNITIES? 
Better  Same  Not  as  .good 


22.  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  SON  OR  DAUGHTER  TO  OBTAIN  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOLLOWING 
HIGH  SCHOOL?  Yes  No 


23.  ‘ a,  WOULD  YOU  BE  IN  FAVOR  OF  YOUR  CHILD  ATTENDING  A VOCATIOML,  TRADE  OR 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  IF  ONE  WERE  LOCATED  CLOSER  TO  HOME?  Yes  No* 


24. 


, 


O 

ERIC 


IF  YES,  IN  WHICH  COMMUNITY  SHOULD  THE  SCHOOL  BE  LOCATED?  HOW  FAR  WOULD 
THIS  BE  FROM  YOUR  HOME? 

1st  Choice  Miles  from  your  home; 


(community) 


2nd  Choice 


(community) 


Miles  from  your  home: 


CHECK  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSE  OR  COURSES  IN 
CHILD  ENROLL 
Accounting 

Agriculture^Farm  Management 

Airconditioning  & Refrigeration 
Appliance  Repair 

___  Architectural  Drafting  Technician  ~ 

Auto  Body  Rebuilding  ' 

Auto  Mechanics 
_ Aviation  Mechanics 

_ ^ Baker 

Barber 

_ Bookkeeping 

Bricklaying 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpent  ry 

Chef  or  Cook 

^ Clerical  Training  ~ 

Commercial  Artist  ^ 

Cosmetology  or  Hairdresser  ^ 

___  Data  Processing  Technician 

Dental  Assistant 

Electric  Power  Technician 
_____  Electrician  (Construction)  ~~ 

Electricity  (Maintenance) 

Electronic  Technician  ~~ 

Engineering  Drafting 

Farm  Mechanics 


WHICH  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  YOUR 


Floral  Shop  Operation 
Food  Services  - Waitress 
Furnace  Repair 


Heavy  Equipment  Operation  & Maintenance 
Industrial  Drafting  Technician 
Machinist 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant 
Medical  Secretary 
Needle  Arts  and  Sewing 


Plumbing 

Practical  Nursing 
Printer  (Graphic  Arts) 

Radio  and  TV  Repair 

Sales  and  Service  Management 

Sales  Training 

Secretarial  Training 

Sheet  Metal 

Shoe  Repair 

Tailoring 

Technicial  Drafting 
Tool  and  Die  Maker 
Upholstering 
Watch  Repair 
Welding 


(other) 

(other) 
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attending  a 


Not  Int  S res  ted 
Costs  too  much 
Leeks  the  ability 


^^11  be  trained  in  Armed  Services 

Will  be  trained  as  an  apprentice  or  on  the  lob 
Too  far  to  school 
Other  (specify) 


26  „ 


DO  YOU  THINK  YOUR  SCHOOLS  NEED  IMPROVING?  Yes 


No 


2?.  WHAT  KINDS  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  ARE  NEEDED? 


^Better  Buildings 
Better  Teachers 
Better  Transportation 


Better  Lunch  Program 

_____  More  Subjects 

More  Equipment 

Other  (specify  
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INTRODUCTION 

American  youth  have  been  since  Colonial  times  and  still  are  future- 
oriented;  much  of  their  normal  life  is  spent  in  ^thinking  about  and  prepar- 
ing for  their  future  roles  in  adult  society.  Our  educational  system  is 
designed  to  focus  upon  this  future  role  in  vocational  and  educational  terms. 
The  selection  and  attainment  of  an. occupation  are  of  overwhelming  importance 
to  youth,  for  upon  them  depend  substantially  the  individual's  attainment  of 
other  status  goals  and  general  satisfaction  with  life. 

Until  fairly  recent  times,  there  was  little  concern  in  most  socie- 
ties for  occupational  planning;  the  individual  usually  inherited  his  job  as 
an  ascribed  feature  of  his  family's  rank  in  society.  Contemporary  American 
society  grants  a great  deal  of  freedom  to  the  individual  in  finding  his  way 
through  the  maze  of  possibilities  related  to  his  decisions,  and  the  im^g 
portance  of  the  decision-making  process  is  stressed  throughout  the  develop- 
mental years  in  our  schools. 

Serious  recognition  is  given  to  aspirations  and  decisions  regarding 
the  occupation  in  which  the  individual  will' engage  and  the  amount  and  type 
of  further  formal  education  he  will  seek.  Fulfillment  of  these  aspirations 
often  requires  the  individual  to  change  his  place  of  residence.  This 
phenomenon  is  particularly  critical  for  the  youth  in  a rural  area  where 
occupational  opportunities  are  very  limited  and  formal  education  opportu- 
nities above  high  school  level  are  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  Census  of  Population.  I960,  listed  North  Dakota's  population 
as  64.8  per  cent  rural,  35,2  per  cent  urban;  c^j^ring  the  previous  decade, 
the  State  had  lost  some  105,000  people  through  dut-migration.  Most  of 
those  who  migrated  did  so  when  between  the  ages  of  16  to  29,  the  years 
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immediately  following  high  school;  this  age  selectivity  is  strongest,  for 
the  rural  population.  Further:  in  1960s  between  one- third  and  one-half  of 

North  Dakotans  aged  20  to  24  had  moved  out  of  the  rural  areas  during  the 
previous  decade  (Adams,  1964). 

Rural  migrants  moving  to  the  city  are  faced  with  a radical  change  in 
environment  and  greater  handicaps  than  the  urban  migrant  must  overcome. 
Studies  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  rural  male  migrants  have  less  success 
than  urban  male  migrants  in  achieving  satisfactory  occupations  (Bauder  and 
Burchinal,  1965).  Rural  youth  who  have  migrated  to  the  city  have  poorer 
school  attendance  records,  lower  educational  achievements  and  fewer  voca- 
tional skills  than  urban  youths  (Shannon,  1961).  Parents  with  rural  back- 
grounds were  the  least  educated  among  migrants,  and  even  when  age  and 
education  controls  were  applied,  men  with  rural  backgrounds  were  s^till  over- 
represented in  low-status  occupations  (Burchinal  and  Jacobson,  1963). 

These  and  many  other  factors  contribute  to  the  problems  arising 
from  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  The  rural-to-urban  migrants  tend 

to  enter  the  labor  force  as  manual  workers  and  often  live  in  the  poorer 

% 

housing  areas.  This  situation  tends  to  persist  and  may  prolong  the  period 
of  adjustment  to  the  new  community  by  at  least  five  years  (Beegle,  1961). 

It  would  appear  that  the  rural  migrant  has  the  greater  number  of  obstacles 
^in  relation  to  adjustment,  and  also  that  it  is  the  home  community's  respon- 
sibility to  furnish  the  background  of  skills  which  will  enable  the  youthful 
migrant  to  cope  with  the  problems  consequent  to  migration. 

Statement  of  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  whether  North  Dakota 
high  school  senior  boys  who  intend  to  migrate  differ  significantly  from 
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those  who  do  not  so  intend.  The  study  seeks  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  migration  aspiration  related  to  the  students’  perceived 
social  cost  of  migration  and  the  students*  attitudes  toward 
their  present  communities? 

2.  Is  migration  aspiration  related  to  the  prestige  of  the  students’ 
planned  occupations,  their  degree  of  certainty  of  occupational 
choice,  their  ratings  of  the  helpfulness  of  certain  sources  of 
guidance  in  making  occupational  plans,  and  their  ratings  of  the 
importance  of  values  which  influence  occupational  choice? 

3.  Is  migration  aspiration  related  to  the  occupational  prestige 
of  the  students’  fathers,  their  parents’  educational  levels, 
and  their  families’  annual  incomes? 

4.  Is  migration  aspiration  related  to  educational  aspiration,  per- 
ceived adequacy  of  information  and  assistance  furnished  by  the 
school  in -making  occupational  and  educational  plans,  size  of 
high  school  graduation  class,  and  level  of  academic  achievement? 

5.  Is  migration  aspiration  related  to  the  number  of  years  lived  in 
North  Dakota  and  in  the  present  community,  and  the  type  of 
residential  area  in  which  students  live? 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Description  of  tHe  Population  StitHlsd 

The  population  of  this  study  was  part  of  the  subject  population  for 
a state— wide  study  of  North  Dakota  high  school  seniors  carried  out  in  the 
late  spring  of  1966  by  the  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  A random  sample  of  twenty-two 
• counties  was  selected  from  the  fifty-three  counties  in  North  Dakota. 

In  each  of  the  twenty— two  counties  three  coimHunities  were  selected. 
One  was  the  county  seat;  the  other  two  communities  were  selected  at  random. 
In  the  total  of  66  communities  selected  there  were  77  high  schools,  71  of 
which  responded  and  were  included  in  the  sample.  |||her  schools  requesting 
to  take  part  in  the  study  were  included,  to  bring  to  75  the  total  number  of 
schools  participating.  The  size  of  the  senior  class  ranged  from  ten  to 
641  for  the  schools  participating  in  this  study. 

A total  of  1744  usable  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  high  school 
boys  through  the  75  responding  schools.  The  questionnaires  were  completed 
in  the  late  spring  of  1966,  when  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  each  re- 
spondent would  soon  be  a graduate  and  would  of  necessity  soon  be  making 
decisions  in  accordance  with  aspirations  and  plans. 

The  1744  senior  boys  were  then  divided  into  two  groups  according  to 
their  response  to  item  20  on  the  questionnaire.  Those  students  who  stated 
that  they  had  no  present  intentions  to  move  or  were  only  considering  moving 

were  classified  as  having  low  migration  aspiration:  they  numbered  1186. 

% 

Those  students  who  indicated*  a general  intention  to  move  or  had  definite 

% 

plans  to  move  were  considered  to  have  high  migration  aspiration.  A total 
of  558  senior  boys  were  classified  in  this  group. 


mm 


Collection  of  Data 
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During  the  spring  semester  of  1966,  representatives  from  the  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  made  personal  contact 
with  the  superintendents  of  the  randomly  selected  sample  of. schools  through- 
out the  state  of  North  Dakota.  The  questionnaires  were  then  distributed 
through  the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  the  senior  boys. 

Instructions  for  standardized  procedures  were  included  with  the 
questionnaires  to  assure  their  uniform  and  consistent  administration.  Upon 
completion  of  the  questionnaires  by  all  senior  boys  in  attendance  at  classes 
that  day,  the  questionnaires  were  mailed  directly  to  the  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 
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Analysis  and  Results 

This  study  dealt  with  the  relation  between  the  level  of  migration 
aspiration  of  high  school  senior  boys  and  such  variables  as:  the  students* 

perceived  social  cost  of  migrating,  attitudes  toward  their  present  communi- 
ty, and  variables  related  to  occupational  choice  and  familial-educational 
background,  ^ ' 

Data  were  obtained  from  questionnaires  completed  by  1,744  senior 
boys  from  75  North  Dakota  high  schools.  The  high  migration  aspiration  group 
(N=558)  were  those  students  who  indicated  plans  to  migrate.  The  low  migra- 

tion  aspiration  group  (N=1186)  were  those  who  expressed  no  intention  to 
migrate. 

The  students'  planned  occupations  and  their  fathers'  occupations 
were  first  coded  according  to  the  Bu^u_of  the  Census  (1960)  list  of  oc- 
cupations, then  translated  into  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  code 
as  a measure  of  occupational  prestige. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicated  that  eight  of  the  sixteen  varia- 
bles tested  were  reliably  related  to  level  of  migration  aspiration.  The 
findings  of  this  study  support  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1,  The  student's  perceived  social  cost  of  migration  was 
not  related  to  migration  aspiration,  but  the  student's 
attitudes  toward  his  present  community  were  reliably 
related  to  migration  aspiration  (See  Table  1) . 
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TABLE  1 


t-TEST  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEANS  DERIVED  FROM 
NINETEEN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  THE  PRESENT  COMMUNITY 
BY  STUDENTS  LEVEL  OF  MIGRATION  ASPIRATION 


. High  Migration  Low  Migration 

Attitude  toward  present  community  Aspiration  Aspiration 


Anything  of  a progressive  nature 
is  generally  approved 
With  a few  exceptions  the  leaders 
are  capable  and  ambitious 
It  is  difficult  for  people  to  get 
together  on  anything 
Everyone  helps  to  decide  how 
things  are  to  be  run 
The  future  of  the  county  looks 
bright 

The  high  school  teachers  are 
equal  to  teachers  anywhere 
Persons  with  real  ability  are 
usuaTly  given  recognition 
The  area  is  not  lo.cated  in  a 
very  desirable  section 
A person  has  to  leave  the  area 
in  order  to  have  a good  time 
There  are  not  many  families  you 
would  want  to  marry  into 
People  have  to  do  without  adequate 
shopping  facilities 
The  medical  facilities  are  good 
and  adequate 

Employment  opportunities  are 
practically  nonexistent 
Recreation  facilities  are 
abundant  and  varied 
Not  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
a place  this  size 
The  climate  is  as  good  as  any 
other  place  in  the  U.S. 

if  > of  the  neighboring 
areas  are  able  to  surpass  this 
area^^  a place  to  live 
Our  school's  course  offerings  are 
wide  and  varied.  Programs  can 
be  "tailored"  to  one's  needs 
Salaries  are  usually  fair  and 
adequate  in  this  area 


M 

SD 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

2.72 

1.07 

2.51 

.96 

4.08 

.001 

2.54 

.98 

2.45 

.91 

. 2.01 

.05 

3.00 

1.08 

3.20 

1.04 

3.69 

.001 

3.46 

1.04 

3.24 

.99 

4.26 

.001 

2.85 

1.08 

2.50 

.96 

6.70 

.001 

2.44 

1.14 

2.25 

1.02 

3.42 

.001 

2.45 

1.01 

2.32 

.91 

2.65 

.01 

3.17 

1.26 

3.66 

1.06 

8.26 

.001 

2.88 

1.29 

3.27 

1.22 

6.00 

.001 

3.21 

1.18 

3.46 

1.13 

4.18  ' 

.001 

3.48 

1.16 

3.63 

1.15 

2.50 

.05 

2.43 

1.13 

2.37 

1.13 

.99 

NS 

2.71 

1.19 

3.13 

1.09 

7.07 

.001 

3.63 

1.19 

3.42 

1.21 

3.34 

.001 

3.29 

1.17 

3,62 

1.02 

6.01 

.001 

3.73 

1.32 

3.34 

1.34 

5.60 

.001 

2.99 

1.19 

2.67 

1.09 

5.48 

.001 

2.98 

1.18 

2,74 

1.09 

4.16 

.001 

3.36 

1.20 

2,94 

1.09 

7,15 

.001 

fgggggg. 
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2.  The  prestige  of  the  student's  planned  occupation  is  not 
reliably  related  to  his  migration  aspiration;  however, 
the  degree  of  certainty  of  occupational  choice  is  higher 
for  the  group  having  high  migration  aspiration,  (See 
Table  2). 


TABLE  2 

DEGREE  OF  CERTAINTY  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  PLANS  AND  MIGRATION 
ASPIRATION;  OBSERVED  FREQUENCIES  FOR  A CHI  SQUARE  TEST 


• 

High  Migration 
Aspiration  ^ 

Low  Migration 
Aspiration 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Certain 

88 

16.1 

124 

10.8 

Reasonably  certain 

333 

60.9 

670 

58.3 

Uncertain 

126 

23.0 

356 

30,9 

Total 

547 

1150 

x2  = 16.97;  P^  .05,  =5.99;  df  = 2 

A reliable  relation  was  found  between  migration  aspirations  and  the 
rating  of  helpfulness  of  sources  of  guidance  in  making  occupational  plans; 
parents  or  guardians  (Table  3),  county  agriculture  agents  (Table  4),  and 
4-H  club  leaders  (Table  5)  were  judged  helpful  or  extremely  helpful  by 
more  students  in  the  low  migration  aspiration  group  than  in  the  high  migra- 
tion aspiration  and  the  reported  helpfulness  of  clergymen,  school  counselors, 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  brothers  and  sisters,  or  friends. 

Migration  aspirations  and  the  ratings  of  importance  of  certain 
values  influencing  occupational  choice  were  found  to  be  reliably  related 
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TABLE  3 


MIGRATION  ASPIRATION  AND  THE  HELPFULNESS  OF  PARENTS  OR 
GUARDIANS  IN  MAKING  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE:  OBSERVED 

FREQUENCIES  FOR  A CHI  SQUARE  TEST 


- 

High  Migration 
Aspiration 

Low  Migration 
Aspiration 

N 

% 

N % 

Extremely  helpful 

221 

41.3 

502  43.3 

Helpful 

236 

44.1 

536  46.7 

Not  helpful 

78 

14.5 

109  9.0 

Total 

535 

1147 

x2  = 9.51;  P £ .05,  = 5.99;  df  = 2 


TABLE  4 

MIGRATION  ASPIRATION  AND  THE  HELPFULNESS  OF  COUNTY 
AGRICULTURE  AGENTS  IN  MAKING  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE: 
OBSERVED  FREQUENCIES  FOR  A CHI  SQUARE  TEST 


High  Migration 
Aspiration 


Low  Migration 
Aspiration 


N' 

% 

N 

% 

Extremely  helpful 

3 

0.6 

25 

2.3 

Helpful 

16 

3.2 

74 

7.0 

Not  helpful 

468 

96.0 

945 

90.5 

Total 

487 

1044 

x2  = 15.03;  P £ .05;  X^  = 5.99;  df  = 2 
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TABLE  5 


MIGRATION  ASPIRATION  AND  THE  HELPFULNESS  OF  4-H  CLUB 
LEADERS  IN  MAKING  OCCUPATIONAL  CHOICE;  OBSERVED 
FREQUENCIES  FOR  A CHI  SQUARE  TEST 


High  Migration 
Aspiration 


Low  Migration 
Aspiration 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Extremely  helpful 

2 

0.4 

30 

2.9 

Helpful 

16 

3.3 

54 

5.2 

Not  helpful 

460 

96.2 

939 

91.7 

Total 

478 

1023 

x2  = 12.96;  P _<  .05,  = 5.99;  df  = 2 


(Table  6) . Students  with  high  migration  aspirations  when  compared  with 
students  in  the  low  migration  aspiration  group  gave  higher  ratings  of  im- 
portance to  the  following  values;  opportunity  to  travel,  opportunity  to 
get  ahead  rapidly,  and  opportunity  to  pursue  one’s  interest  and  hobbies. 
Students  in  the  low  migration  aspiration  group  rated  the  importance  of  local 
availability  of  jobs  higher  than  did  the  high  migration  aspiration  group. 

3.  There  was  no  reliable  relation  between  the  migration  aspiration 
of  the  students  and  the  occupational  prestige  of  their  fathers, 
their  parents'  occupational  levels  or  their  families'  incomes. 
4.  There  was  no  relation  between  migration  aspirations  and  educa- 


tional aspirations,  ratings  of  adequacy  of  information  and  aid 
provided  by  the  school  in  making  occupational  and  educational 
plans,  or  the  size  of  the  high  school  graduating  clas4.-  There 
was,  however,  a reliable  relation  between  the  level  of  academic 
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achievement  and  migration  aspiration  (see  Table  7);  students 
with  high  migration  aspiration  had  a higher  mean  composite 
score  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Development  than  that 
of  the  low  migration  ^aspiration  group. 


TABLE  6 


_t-TEST  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  MEANS  DERIVED  FROM  RATINGS 
OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VALUES  WHICH  INFLUENCE  OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICE  BY  STUDENT'S  LEVEL  OF  MIGRATION  ASPIRATION 


Values 

Hi^h  Migration 
Aspiration 

M SD 

Low  Migration 
Aspiration 

M SD 

t 

p 

Income 

1.65 

.63 

1.68 

.62 

1.08 

NS 

Interesting  work 

1.13 

.35 

1.16 

.38 

1.62 

NS 

Suits  your  ability 

1.35 

.53 

1.41 

.56 

1.95 

NS 

Opportunity  to  travel 

2.32 

.73 

2.53 

.64 

6.07 

.001 

Opportunity  to  help  others 

2.10 

.70 

2.04 

.72 

1.50 

NS 

Opportunity  to  work  with  people 

1.89 

.73 

1.94  . 

.73 

1.31 

NS 

Opportunity  to  supervise  others 

2.36 

.68 

2.41 

.67 

1.51 

NS 

Opportunity  to  get  ahead  rapidly 
Opportunity  to  work  with  things 

1.80 

.71 

1.89 

.70 

2.57 

.05 

(Materials) 

Being  able  to  look  forward  to 

2.07 

.81 

2.02 

.80 

1.30 

NS 

stable,  secure  future 
Opportunity  to  do  original, 

1.30 

.55 

1.28 

.51 

.46 

NS 

creative  work 

Opportunity  to  be  independent 

2.03 

.77 

2.02 

.75 

.18 

NS 

and  free  from  supervision 

2.08 

.76  . 

2.04 

.74 

1.22 

NS 

Have  time  for  one's  family 
Have  time  to  pursue  one's 

1.60 

.71 

1.64 

.72 

1.41 

NS 

interests  and  hobbies 
Opportunity  to  pursue  further 

1.73 

.67 

1.80 

.68 

2.13 

.05 

studies 

Opportunity  to  improve  one's 

2.01 

.72 

mm.  ^ 

2.00 

.69 

.35 

4~r\ 

NS 

“iffork 

■* 

1l,96 

.71 

1.97 

• 66 

.40 

NS 

5.  There  was  a reliable  relation  between  migration  aspiration  and 
the  student's  residential  background,  and  the  number  of  years 
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the  student  had  lived  in  North  Dakota  and  in  his  present  coie 
munity  (see  Tables  8,  9,  10). 

TABLE  7 


_t- TESTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEANS  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
IOWA  TEST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMPOSITE  SCORE 
BY  STUDENTS’  LEVEL  OF  MIGRATION  ASPIRATION 


High  Migration 

Low  Migration 

Aspiration 

Aspiration 

M 

SD 

M SD  t 

P 

ITED 

Composite  Scores 

35.53 

21.91 

33.96  21.06  2.16 

.05 

The  students  with  high  migration  aspiration  lived  in  larger  com- 
munities and  had  lived  in  their  present  communities  and  in  North  Dakota 
fewer  years  than  the  low  migration  aspiration  group. 


TABLE  8 


MIGRATION  ASPIRATION  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  LIVED  IN 
NORTH  DAKOTA:  OBSERVED  FREQUENCIES  ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

THE  MEDIAN  FOR  A MEDIAN  TEST 


High  Migration  Low  Migration 

Aspiration  Aspiration 


N % N 


Frequency  above 

the 

median* 

249 

45.4 

609 

52.1 

Frequency  below 

the 

median 

299 

54.6 

' ' 4 

47.9 

Total 

548 

1169 

X 6.59;  P ^ .05,  X = 3.84;  df  = 1 
^Median  = 17  years  lived  in  North  Dakota 
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TABLE  9 


MIGRATION  ASPIRATION  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  LIVED  IN  THE 
PRESENT  COMMUNITY;  OBSERVED  FREQUENCIES  ABOVE  AND 
BELOW  THE  MEDIAN  FOR  A MEDIAN  TEST 


High  Migration  Low  Migration 

Aspiration  Aspiration 


N 

% 

N 

% 

Frequency  above 

the  median* 

242 

44.0 

624 

52.8 

Frequency  below 

the  median 

308 

56.0 

558 

47.2 

Total 

550 

1182 

X^  = 11.60;  P _< 

.05,  X^  = 3. 

84;  P _< 

.001,  X^  = 10.83; 

df  = 1 

^Median  = 17  years  lived  in  the  present  community 


TABLE  10 


MIGRATION  ASPIRATION  AND  THE  TYPE  OF  RESIDENTIAL 
AREAS  LIVED  IN:  OBSERVED  FREQUENCIES  FOR 

A CHI  SQUARE  TEST 


Type  of  Residence 

High  Migration 
Aspiration 

Low  Migration 
Aspiration 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Farm 

113 

20.3 

356 

30.0 

Community  less  than  1000 

36 

6.4 

90 

7.6 

Community  of  1000-2500 

81 

14.5 

87 

7.3 

Community  of  2500  and  above 

328 

58.8 

653 

55.1 

Total 

558 

« 

1186 

= 35.29;  P £ .05,  = 5.99;  df  = 3 
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Students  with  high  aspiration  to  migrate  listed  opportunity  to 
travel,  to  get  ahead  rapidly,  and  to  have  time  for  hobbies  as  values  im- 
portant to  choice  of  occupation.  These  values  are  found  in  occupations  of 

% 

high  prestige. 

Personality  factors  measurable  by  such  instruments  as  the  Edwards  * 
Personal  Preference  Schedule  may  in  future  research  reveal  certain  per- 
sonality variables  (high  manifest  need  for  achievement,  autonomy,  change, 
and  possibly  agression)  as  being  related  to  high  migration  aspiration,  and 
such  needs  as  deference,  order,  affiliation,  succorance  and  nurturance  as 
related  to  low  migration  aspiration.  Further  research  may  also  provide  a 
comparison  of  the  vocational  interests  of  students  who  have  high  migration 
aspiration  with  those  of  students  in  the  low  migration  aspiration  group. 

The  names  of  the  students  who  were  the  subjects  of  this  study  are 
on  file  in  the  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education. 

A follow-up  study  might  produce  valuable  information  as  to  the  degree  to 
\ which  the  students'  expressed  aspirations  and  intentions  are  realized,  and 

might  help  to  determine  the  relation  between  migration  aspiration  and  actual 
migration. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Of  the  ^7  high  schools  chosen  at  random  and  asked  to  cooperate  in 
this  study,  six  chose  not  to  participate;  four  schools  outside  the  chosen 
group  reque sited  to  parti^ipaL^,^  bringing  the  totaf  of  schools  to  75.  Th^ 
schools  omitted  in  this  study  appear  to  have  student  enrollments  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  sample  schools. 

Responses  from  participating  schools  were  not  one  hundred  per  cent; 
some  students  were  absent  from  school  on  the  day  the  questionnaire  was 
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completed.  A small  proportion  of  returned  questionnaires  (64)  were  found 
unusable.  Despite  these  limitations,  the  sample  is  believed  to  be  fairly 
representative  of  North  Dakota  senior  high  school  boys. 

Thanks  to  the  dearth  of  research  on  migration  aspiration,  the 
measurement  of  variables  included  in  this  study  has  been  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  standardized,  valid  instruments.  More  sophisticated  measurement 
devices  might  have  revealed  a greater  number  of  reliable  relations  between 
variables.  These  considerations  limit  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
this  study. 

Implications 

Knowledge  of  the  factors  related  to  students'  migration  aspiration 
will  be  of  use  to  counselors  in  helping  school-age  youth  to  make  educational 

‘m 

and  occupational  plans  and  to  weigh  the  possible  costs  of  migration.  This 

* . »- 

study  indicates  that  migration  aspiration  follows  no  pattern  of  social 
class;  however,  difficulties  resulting  from  migration  are  more  acute  for 
rural“to-urban  migrants  (Bauder  and  Burchinal,  1965;  Burchinal,  1961; 
Burchinal  and  Jacobson,  1963). 

The  finding  that  students  with  low  migration  aspiration  are  from 
largely  rural  backgrounds  suggests  the  need  for  special  counseling  in  their 
high  school  years,  since  they  may  be  forced  eventually  to  migrate.  The 
decline  in  farm  population  and  the  corresponding  reduction  of  small  rural 
communities  which  were  once  important  service  centers  are  releasing  a steady 
flow  of  rural  youth  toward  the  urban  areas.  ® 

More  and  better  occupational  information  provided  by  the  schools 
would  help  direct  rural  youth  who  are  potential  migrants  to  the  areas  where 
their  abilities  would  be  most  in  demand;  for  instance,  wider  knowledge  of 
placement  and  other  services  available  in  public  employment  agencies  would 
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help  to  eliminate  prolonged  joblessness  among  migrants  who  reach  a designa- 
tion with  no  definite  job  offers.  In  some  cases,  knowledge  of  some  pilot 
relocation  projects  set  up  under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
might  provide  needed  financial  aid. 

The  counselor's  role  requires  him  to  work  with  students  on  self- 
understanding, educational  and  vocational  planning  and  decisions,  and 
adjustment  in  personal  and  social  relationships;  with  an  understanding  of 
factors  related  to  migration  aspiration,  he  can  give  invaluable  aid  to 
students  who  may  be  faced  with  the  need  for  personal  and  social  adjustment 
to  life  in  a new  community. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  findings  of  the  study  support  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  The  perceived  social  cost  of  migration  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
factor  in  migration  aspiration;  a possible  explanation  is  that 
most  high  school  boys  have  not  developed  a realistic  evaluation 
of  social  relationships  and  are  unconcerned  about  the  emotional 
consequences  of  leaving  friends  and  familiar  groups. 

2.  The  student's  attitude  toward  his  present  community  is  reliably 
i^elatq4..to  his  j^lgration  aspiration;  in  this  study,  eighteen  of 
nineteen  tallied  attitudes  appeared  influential.  This  finding 
is  not  conclusive,  however;  it  is  possible  that  a high  school 
senior  may  be  satisfied  with  many  aspects  of  his  present  com- 
munity but  see  greater  opportunity  in  some  other  community. 

3.  Although  the  prestige  of  the  planned  occupation  is  not  reliably 
related  to  migration  aspiration,  the  degree  of  certainty  of 
occupational  choice  is  higher  in  the  group  with  high  migration 
aspiration.  There  is  no  reliable  relation  between  the  students' 
migration  aspirations  and  the  occupational  prestige  of  their 
fathers,  their  parents'  educational  levels  or  their  families' 
annual  incomes . 

4.  Factors  having  no  relation  to  migration  aspiration  appear  to 

be  educational  aspirations,  ratings  of  adequacy  of  aid  provided 
by  the  school  in-~-making  occupational  and  educational  plans,  and 
size  of  high  school  graduating  class.  There  is,  however,  re- 
liable relation  between  level  of  academic  achievement  and 
migration  aspiration;  students  who  planned  to  migrate  had  a 
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higher  mean  composite  score  on  the  ITED  test  than  that  of  the 


low  migration  aspiration  group. 

5,  There  is  a reliable  relation  between  migration  aspiration  and 
the  student's  residential  background,  the  number  of  years  he 
has  lived  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  time  he  has  lived  in  his 


present  community.  Students  with  high  migration  aspiration 
lived  in  larger  communities,  and  had  lived  fewer  years  in  their 


present  communities  and  in  North  Dakota  than  had  the  students 


in  the  low  migration  aspiration  group.  Since  many  had  alrea;dy- 
migrated  at  least  once,  from  another  North  Dakota  community  or 
from  another  state,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  less 
influenced  by  the  social  cost  of  another  migration. 

The  relationship  between  high  migration  aspiration  and  residential 
background  may  be  partially  explained  by  Nelson  (1963),  who  found  that  urban 
children  in  grades  three  to  eleven  had  occupational  knowledge  superior  to 
that  of  their  rural  counterparts.  This  occupational  knowledge  may,  in  turn, 
explain  the  high  degree  of  certainty  of  occupational  choice  in  the  high 


migration  group. 


Students  living  on  farms  or  in  communities  of  less  than  1,000  people 
have  generally  lower  migration  aspiration;  they  rate  local  availability  of 
jobs  as  highly  important,  and  in  general  their  planned  occupations  have 
less  prestige  than  those  of  the  high  migration  group.  The  shortage  of  less 
prestigious  jobs  in  rural  areas  makes  it  almost  certain  that  many  of  the 
low  aspiration  group  will  have  to  move  in  order  to  earn  a living. 

Students  with  low  migration  aspiration  reported  more  help  from 


parents,  guardians,  county  agriculture  agents  and  4-H  Club  leaders  in  making 


occupational  plans 
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FOREWORD 


The  success  of  any  program  of  part-time  cooperative  industrial 
education  depends  to  a large  degree  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the 
tion  of  the  school  work,  and  the  employment  experiences  of 
the  part-time  student  learner.  The  coordinator  must  be  a superior 
teacher,  a good  organizer,  and  have  a great  deal  of  information  about 
a variety  of  occupations.  It  is  his  job  tp  work  harmoniously  with 
the  public  school  personnel,  the  businesses  and  industries  of  the 
community. 

The  content  of  this  manual,  a compilation  of  information  and 
data  which  the  coordinator  may  need  frequently,  will  assist  him  as 
well  as  others  connected  with  this  type  of  work  in  making  the  pro- 
gram more  effective. 

The  original  handbook  was  prepared  by  A.  P.  Twogood,  trade  and 
industrial  teacher  trainer  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  members  of  a 
workshop  group  working  with  him  during  the  summer  of  1952, 

following  were  members  of  that  workshop:  Herman  Arrasmith- 

Mel^^,  Bell;  V.  W.  Hahn;  George  Leebl;  Earl  E.  Marihart;  Owen  J.’ 
Shadjl6 ; John  G.  Sherbo;  Ray  Bo  Stone;  Charles  E,  Zink, 

' • "w 

Mrs.  Irene  Friesner,  then  State  Supervisor,  Distributiv^Edu- 
cation,  and  H,  W,  Carmichael,  State  Supervisor,  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education,  served  as  consultants  during  part  of  the  workshop.  The 
group  borrowed  heavily  from  the  manuals  of  other  states. 

The  first  revision  1961,  was  made  by  Ed  Burns,  Director,  Fort 
Dodge  Public  Schools,  and  Owen  Shadle,  Diiredtor,  Ames  Public  Schools 
at  Iowa. State  University  during  the  Summer  of  1961.  0,  H,  Beaty 

State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  made  suggestions 
that  were  very  helpful  in  focusing  to  present  conditions. 


The  present  revision  contains  the  suggestions  of  the  following 
directors  and  coordinators  in  Iowa: 


D.  L.  Lippold 
C.  W.  Beavers 
Francis  Burnham 
Keith  Mattke 
Arthur  Micklewright 
Donald  H.  Nutting 
Donald  A.  Ryerkerk 


Clifton  Schmitt 
James  Winegarden 
Robert  Van  Driel 


Owen  Shadle,  Teacher  Educator 
Trade,  Industrial,  and  Technical 

Education 

Iowa  State  University 

September  1965  Ames,  Iowa 
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PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


A Guide  for  Administrators,  Supervisors,  and  Coordinators 

INTRODUCTION  - 

The  gap  that  exists  between  the  experiences  of  many  high  school 
pupils  while  attending  school  and  the  situations  they  will  face  after 
leaving  school  has  become  a matter  of  great  concern,  not  only  to  the 
educator  but  also  to  the  general  public.  Vocational  education  pro- 
grams have  helped  considerably  in  narrowing  this  gap.  A fundamental 
precept  of  vocational  education  is  that  it  serves  best  when  it  sup- 
plements general  education. 

Among  the  vital  responsibilities  of  a good  citizen  is  that  of 
earning  a living  for  himself  and  famllyo  The  better  an  individual 
is  prepared  for  his  life  work,  the  greater  satisfaction  he  will 
derive  from  his  occupation.  .The  role  of  vocational  education  is  to 
coordinate  job  training  with  general  education  so  that  the  individual 
will  be  more  efficient  as  a worker  and  as  a member  of  society. 

One  plan  to  implement  the  training  resources  of  the  school  and 
the  community  has  become  known  as  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Indus- 
trial Education  Program.  The  controlling  purpose  of  this  plan  is  to 
provide  instruction  and  training  to  persons  16  years  of  age  and  over 
in  the  senior  year  of  high  school  with  the  objective  of  increasing 
their  civic  and  vocational  intelligence  so  that  they  will  be  better 
prepared  to  enter  upon  and  continue  in  the  occupation  of  their  choice. 
This  plan  for  cooperative  training  concerns  the  school,  the  student- 
learner,  and  a training  agency. 

The  program  of  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  is  a 
definite  part  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  While  several  different 
occupations  may  be  included  in  the  over-all  vocational  program,  the 
individual  student-learner  receives  trailing  and  experiences  in  only 
one  occupation. 

To  make  sure  that  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education 
Program  is  vocational  in  every  respect,  there  are  certain  federal  and 
state  standards  that  must  be  met.  This  also  safeguards  the  expenditure 
of  federal  and  state  funds. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  part-time  cooperative  industrial  education  program  offers 
many  advantages: 


FOR  THE  STUDENT 


The  Program  — 


lo 

2. 


3. 


4. 

6o 


7. 


8, 


9. 


10. 


11, 


12. 


Provides  education  and  training  in  an  occupation  under  actual 
working  conditions  with  highly  qualified  persons. 

Offers  try-out  period  to  test  student's  apcitude  in  his  chosen 
field. 

Gombine  occupational  training  with  other  education  leading  to 
a high  school  diploma. 

Provides  incentive  to  complete  high  school. 

Increases  student  employability  upon  completion  of  course. 
Develops  proper  work  habits  under  school  and  industry  super- 
vision. 

Assists  student  in  his  adjustment  to  employment  through  learn- 
ing a saleable  skill. 

Provides  organized  training  in  areas  related  to  the  job. 
Promotes  feeling  of  self  respect  and  achievement  in  student 
learner. 

Helps  student-learner  train  on  modern,  up-to-date  equipment. 
Meets  Gollege  entrance  requirements  if  student  later  decides 
to  go  to  college. 

Recognizes  student— learner  as  one  of  a few  students  represent- 
ing the  school  in  the  business  district, 

FOR  THE  SGHOOL 


The  Program  — 

1.  Offers  occupational  training  for  those  planning  full-time  em- 
ployment upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

2.  Broadens  the  Gurriculum  of  the  high  school, 

3.  Gives  the  student  better  part-time  job  opportunities  while  he 
continues  formal  schooling  after  high  school. 

4.  Reduces  drop-outs  in  high  school. 

Saves  expensive  equipment  since  manipulative  skills  are  learned 
on  the  job. 

Keeps  school  abreast  of  times  in  business  and  industrial  areas, 
7*  Meets  small  school  needs  for  vocational  courses  by  using  com- 
munity resources. 

8*  Permits  placement  of  students  as  a step  in  the  guidance  process, 

FOR  THE  GOMMUNITY 

The  Program  — 


1'  Encourages  young  people  to  remain  in  the  community, 

. 2.  Promotes  closer  cooperation  between  school  and  community, 

3.  Meets  community  needs  as  revealed  in  a local  survey, 

4,  Raises  Gommunity  Morale  through  broader  education  for  its  young 
people . 


t> 


FOR  THE  EMPLOYER 


The  Program  — 


1. 

2. 

3o 


4 c 

5. 


6, 

7, 


Provides  organized  training  on  the  Job, 

Reduces  cost  of  basic  training. 

Encourages  further  training  through  apprenticeship  or  adult 
education  courses c 

Provides  better  seleccion  of  young  trainers, 

Combines  school,  business,  and  industry  in  an  educational 
program  fitted  to  each  employer's  needs, 

^ilds  Cooperation  in  planning  the  Vocational  courses. 
Provides  self  satisfaction  in  helping  youth  learn  an 
occupation  and  develop  good  work  habits. 


FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE 


The  Program  — 


Offers  training  for  young  workers  often  not  available 
otherwise . 

Offers  a start  in  training  for  the  skilled  trades  areas  and 
service  occupations, 

A'vofds  displacement  of  regular  workers  for  student-learners , 
Pyovides  better  foundation  on  which  to  build  specialized 
training. 

Encourages  the  student-learner  to  seek  adult  education  class 
during  full  time  employment. 

Encourages  adult  workers  to  seek  further  training, 

Piovfdes  cooperation  with  school  in  adult  education  planning 
Insures  practical  training  on  the  job. 

Fyoyides  participation  in  planning  the  program  through 
advisory  committees. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  PART-TIME  COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL 

education  program 


1.  Legal  Standing 


2.  Organized  Training 


3.  Supervision  of  program 
in  school 


(Smith-Hughes,  George-Barden , 
and  Vocal lonai  Education  Act  of  1963, 

“ Training  program  in  school  and 
on  Job  organized  and  supervised  by 
school  and  cooperating  employer , 

- School  employs  coordinatci  to 
handle  program. 


4.  Supervision  on  the  job  Yes  - Coordinator,  together  with  the 

employer,  organizes  and  supervises 
the  training  on  the  job- 
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Qualifications  for 
co-ordinators  esta- 
blished 

Yes  - through  state  plan  for 
Vocational  Education 

Minimum  time  schedule 

Yes  - 15  hours  weekly  released 
school  time 

Definite  instructional 
content 

Yes  - Organized  around  each 
occupation. 

Rating  of  training 
stations 

Yes  - Definite  standards 

Geared  to  community 
needs 

Yes 

Advisory  committee 

Yes 

Written  agreements 
between  school, 
employer,  & trainee 

Yes 

Training  followed  by 
full-time  employment 

Yes  - For  at  least  65%  of  trainees 

Training  for  specific 
employment 

Yes 

i 

f 

Time- tested 

Yes  - Proven  by  many  years  of 
successful  programs. 

National  - 1918 
Iowa  - 1935 

Restrictions  on 
enrollment 

Yes  - For  senior  students  who  want 
it,  need  it,  and  can  profit  by  it- 

Complete  student 
records . 

Yes 

School  credit 

Yes  - A part  of  the  school  curriculum 

Pay  on  job 

Yes  - Wage  comparable  to  training  statu 

Part  of  organized 
national  program  for 
Vocational  Education 

Yes 

State  Staff  available 
for  local  assistance 

Yes 

Federal  and/or  State 
reimbursement 

Yes  - Definite  plan 

! 
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General  Conditions 


1.  All  participating  schools  and  classes  must  be  under  public 
supervision. 

2.  The  program  must  prepare  students  for  entry  into  useful 
employment . 

3.  The  instruction  must  not  be  toward  a college  degree. 

4.  The  Student-learner  must  be  16  years  of  age  or  more  and  the 

instruction  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  of 
this  age.  ^ 

5.  Student-learners  in  hazardous  occupations  covered  by  wage  and  hour 
acts  must  be  18  years  of  age,  unless  exempted  under  wage  and  hour 
acts.  (See  page  31) 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  vocational  training 

through  cooperation  of  the  school  and  industrial  and  business 
establishments  for  groups  of  young  people  ^hose  individual 
occupational  objectives  differ,  and  whose  cooperative  agreements 
provide  for  legal  employment,  systematic  training  on  the  job,  and 
related  training  in  the  schoolc  • » 

7.  Safety  education  must  be  provided  qn  the  job  and  in  the  related 
class . 

8.  A satisfactory  classroom  shall  be  provided  with  an  adjoining  office. 

9.  The  distribution  of  the  hours  of  the  school  day  shall  be  as 
follows: 

a.  The  time  for  work  shall  equal  or  exceed  the  time  in  clock  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  school  instruction  throughout  the  year .5 
bo  The  Student-learner  shall  be  legally ’employed  for  a minimum  of 
15  hours  per  week  throughout  the  schqol  year. 

Co  The  arrangements  of  time  schedule  under  this  cooperative  plan 
of  half-time  in  school  and  half-time  in  employment  shall  be; 
half-day  in  school  followed  or  preceded  by  a half-day  in 
employment . 

do  One  or  more  school  periods  per  day  for  related  instruction,  equal 
in  length  to  the  other  regular  school  periods,  shall  be  provided 
. . for  the  group  of  students  who  are, enrolled  in  this  type,  of  work. 

These  students  shall  be  handled  in  separate  classes  with  the 
coordinator  in  charge.  The  instruction  given  to  the  members  of 
this  group  shall  be  designed  to  prepare  them  for  satisfactory 
employmento  It  may  include  instructions  in  industrial  relations 
• and  problems  of  employment,  as  well  as  technical  materials 
directly  related  to  the  occupation. 

10,  Since  workers  , from  a variety  of  occupations  will  be  enrolled,  the 
related  instruction  shall  be  largely  on  an  individual  basis. 

11.  The  coordinator  shall  have  available  at  least  two  consecutive, 
preferably  three,  regular  periods  each  day  which  shall  be  used 
in  coordinating  school  instruction  with  employment.  The  informa- 
tion thus  secured  may  be  used  in  adjusting  the  related  instruc- 
tion given  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  student.  The  coordinator 
will  need  many  hours  for  indivldiial  conferences  to  guide  the 
student-ilearner  in  developing  proper  work  habits. 
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• A training  outline  shall  be  prepared  by  the  coordinator  in 
cooperation  with  the  employer.  This  shall  be  used  as  a guide 
for  the  training  to  be  given. 

13.  The  employer  must  agree  to  make  the  work  educational  insofar 
as  possible  under  the  working  conditions . 

14.  Training  for  the  student-learne?^  must  be  restricted  to  any  service 
or  industrial  occupation  which  requires  a minimum  of  one  year’s 
training,  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  advancement, 

15.  Occupational  surveys  and  observations  should  be  conducted  on  a 
near  continuous  basis  to  ascertain  employment  opportunities. 


Reimbursement  to  Schools 

A local  schaoi  district  may  operate  and  receive  reimbursement  from 

the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  by  adopting  these  guidelines 

The  provisions  of  the  contract  are  in  brief  that  the  school  shall  do 

the  following; 

1.  Provide  and  maintain  suitable  rooms  and  accommodations  for  this 
type  of  work 

2.  Maintain  a program  suitable  for  conditions  in  this  district. 

3.  Maintain  separate  classes  in  this  work  and  admit  only  such 
s tudsn ts  as  insat  the  requireinent  • 

4.  See. that  students  enrolled  have  the  proper  time  to  work  in  the 
trade  or  service  occupation. 

5.  Employ  a teacher  approved  by  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 

Education.  ' - 

o.»^P-rovide  for  proper  supervision  and  accounting  of  expenditure  of 

funds  according  to  policies  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Education. 

7.  Make  promptly  all  reports  required  by  the  State  Division  of 
Vocational  Education. 

8.  Keep  on  file  a signed  statement  of  approval  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  course.  (See. form 
entitled  co-operative  agreement  for  training  on  page  39.) 

9.  Comply  with  all  provisions  of  the  federal  and  state  laws  insofar 
as  they  apply  to  teaching  of  this  work. 

10.  Appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  in  promoting  and  conduct- 
ing the  program,  (See  page  8.) 

t’o*'  advisable,  a local  supervisor  of  industrial  education. 

12.  Follow-up  studies  of  former  student  trainees  shall  be  condueted 

according  to  the  state  plan.  ( 

13.  Supply  final  notarized  request  for  reimbursement  as  required  by 

law.  i 
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- Qualification  of  Teachers 

Teachers  of  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  shall 
have  a minimum  of  three  years  of  experience  in  one  or  more  trades 
or  industrial  pursuits  and  shall  have  completed  or  shall  be  in  the 
process  of  completing  18  quarter  hours  of  approved  industrial  edu- 
cation courses  for  the  training  of  industrial  teachers « The  courses 
available  at  Iowa  State  University  with  three  quarter  hours  credit 
for  each  are: 

Required 

1.  Foundations  of  Indfl^trial  Education 

2.  Techniques  of  Teaching  Trades  and  Technologies  (related  Technical 
information) 

3.  Coordination  of  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education 
Recommended  Electives 


1.  Problems  in  "ndustrial  Education 
2o  Trade  and  Technical  Analysis 

3.  Industrial  Conference  Methods 

4.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education 
5o  Materials,  Products,  and  Processes  of  Industry 

6.  Evaluation  in  Industrial  Education 

7.  Analysis  and  Organization  of  Teaching  Ma.terials 

8.  Curriculum  Building  in  Industrial  Education'* 

9.  Shop  organization,  management,  and  planning 

If  a teacher  plans  to  teach  any  subject  other  than  vocational, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  an  Iowa  teaching  certificate 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


3845.  Code  of  Iowa.  Local  advisory  committee.  "The  board  of 
directors  of  any  school  district  having  a population  of  more  than 
five  thousand  persons,  maintaining  a school  department,  or  class 
receiving  the  benefit  of  federal  monies  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall,  as  a condition  of  approval  by  such  state  board  as  herein 
provided,  appoint  a local  advisory  committee  for  vocational  education, 
consisting  of  persons  of  experience  in  agriculture,  industry,  home 
economies,  and  business,  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  such  board 
of  directors  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools, 
departments,  and  classes.  The  state  board  may  require  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  school,  department,  or  class,  to  appoint  such  an 
advisory  committee.  Members  of  such  advisory  committee  shall  serve 
without  compensation."  (C24,  24,  See.  3845) 

Advisory  committees  are  essential  in  the  operation  of  a part-time 
Cooperative  Industrial  Education  program.  If  the  members  are  care- 
fully selected  and  the  meetings  well  planned,  the  advisory  committee 
can  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  coordinator.  The  members  should  be 
a group  of  interested  employers,  employees,  and  school  officials  to 
whom  he  can  go  for  counsel  and  advice  in  the  operation  of  the  program. 
Both  management  and  labor  will  have  a clearer  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  program  through  participating  in  it  as  members  of 
advisory  committees  and  as  consultants.  Likewise,  school  authorities 
(Supt.,  principal,  counselor,  etc.)  will  gain  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  desires,  needs  and  attitudes  of  management  and  labor.  Such  a 
committee  is  advisory  only. 

Each  coordinator  will  want  a general  advisory  cbiranittee  which  will 
function  throughout  the  year.  In  addition,  he  may  organize  in  larger 
cities,  a number  of  craft  or  trade  advisory  committees  to  aid  in  the 
organization  of  instructional  material  for  specific  occupations  and  to 
advise  on  special  problems. 
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GENERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


A.  Personnel  of  Committee: 

1.  Character  of  Committee: 

It  should  consist  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees  to  serve  in  a consulting  capacity,  together  with 
one  or  more  representatives  of' the  school  system  (i.e. 
superintendent,  principal,  counselor) » 

2.  Method  of  appointment: 

a.  The  board  of  education  upon  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  should  officially  make  the  appointments. 
• b.  The  local  director  of  vocational  education  and/or  coordinator 
should  be  consulted  before  any  appointments  are  made. 

3.  Basis  for  selection: 

Members  of  the  committee  should  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  qualifications: 

a.  May  be  a leader  in  some  occupational  group,  such  as  Trades  - 
and  Labor  Council,  Association  of  Manufacturers,  or  others. 

b.  May  be  the  chairman  of  some  occupational  group,  such  as 
Educational  Committee  and  Apprentice  Training  Committee. 

c.  May  be  the  representative  of  some  civic  group  that  is 
interested  in  vocational  training. 

d.  May  be  a civic  leader,  man  or  woman,  who  has  evidenced 
special  interest  in  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education  program. 

e.  May  be  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  is  especially 

interested  in  vocational  education.  » 

B.  Purposes  and  Duties  of  Committee: 

1.  To  advise  and  assist  the  coordinator  in  setting  up,  carrying 
on,  and  improving  the  program  in  Part-time  Coop.^,  . 

2.  To  advise  on  various  occupations  in  which  there'  are  definite 
needs  for  training. 

,3.  To  advise  on  job  placement  — selection  of  firms  or  employers.. 

4.  To  assist  in  selling  the  program  and  keeping  it  sold. 

5.  To  assist  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  labor,  employers, 
and  the  school, 

6.  To  recommend  perSonnel  for  occupational  advisory  committees, 

7.  To  assist  in  maintaining  high  standards, 

8.  To  assist  the  coordinator  in  arriving  at  a fair  beginning 
hourly  wage, 

C.  Suggestions  to  the  Coordinator: 

Help  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee  conduct 
meetings  in  a business-like  way. 

Be  prepared  for  problems  which  may  arise  (work  out  an  agenda 
with  chairman  and  mail  to  advisory  committee  in  advance  of 
meeting) . 

Don't  waste  time. 

Encourage  short,  snappy  meetings. 

Know  your  committee  — acquainted  with  them  individually , 
Make  every  question  or  issue  as  clear-'cut  as  possible. 

Have  outlines,  suggestions,  etc,,  duplicated  and  distributed 
for  each  committeeman's  study  and  consideration. 
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8.  Take  notes,  and  write  minutes  without  quoting  individuals  for 
later  distribution. 

Promote  a feeling  of  ease,  see  that  each  member  meets  every  other 
* member  and  is  informed  as  to  what  group  he  represents. 

10.  Endeavor  to  meet  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  level  of 
cooperative  enterprise. 

11.  Ask  for  suggestions,  comments,  and  criticisms  about  the  program, 
the  'Work  of  the  department,  course  outlines,  equipment,  etc. 

12.  Be  prompt,  be  on  hand  and  start  at  the  appointed  time. 

13.  Explain  clearly  and  definitely  what  you  are  trying  to  do, 

14.  Extend  equal  courtesy  to  members  of  all  occupational  groups. 

15.  Refrain  from  comment  which  might  offend  a sensitive  person. 

16.  Ask  for  suggestions  of  faculty  applicants. 

17.  Above  all,  meet  only  when  there  is  some  specific  reason  to  meet. 
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THE  BEGINNING  COORDINATOR 


Opening  a new  program  by  either  an  experienced  or  an  inexpe-  j 
rienced  coordinator  requires  a period  of  careful  thought  and 
thorough  planning.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  entire  program 
will  hinge  lipon  the  contacts  and  planning  made  in  the  early  stages 
of  development. 

Preparation  for  Arrival  in  the  Community;  Upon  arrival  on  the 
job  the  coordinator  should  secure  a map  and  a telephone  directory 
of  the  community,  lists  of  business  concerns,  manufacturing  plants, 
and  contractors.  The  maps''%nd  lists  are  usually  available  through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or->the  Mayor's  office.  Careful  study  of 
these  will  save  hours  of  valuable  time. 


First  Contacts;  The  coordinator  should  arrive  about  six  weeks 
to  two  months  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  so  that  the  major  phases 
of  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Occupations  program  will  be 
organized  before  classwork  begins.  Upon  arrival  in  the  community, 
he  should  iiranediately  contact  the  superintendent,  principal  and 
vocational  director.  All  of  them  have  information  on  the  present 
stage  of  organization,  and  in  addition  they  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  furnishing  information  concerning  interested  students 
contacted  in  the  spring  during  their  junior  year  and  possible 
training  stations. 


Get-Acquainted  Tour:  The  superintendeiit , principal,  or  director 

can  supply  a list  of  the  leading  people  ofi  the  community  who  are 
interested  in  the  program.  As  many  of  the  local  manufacturing  con- 
cerns should  be  visited  as  possible  to  meet  the  leaders  and  learn  of 
the  training  possibilities  in  their  areas.  This  list  should  be 
used  cautiously,  and  all  contacts  should  start  with  top  management. 
See  the  attached  list  for  suggested  occupations  into  which  student- 
learners  may  enter: 


1. 

Air  conditioning  repairman 

21. 

Dry  cleaner 

2. 

Aircraft  and  engine  mechanic 

22, 

Electrician  - wiring  and 

3. 

Auto  body  and  fender  mechanic 

maintenance 

4. 

Auto  mechanic 

23. 

Electrician  - appliance 

5. 

Auto  parts  man 

repair 

6.. 

Autg  maintenance  mechanic 

Z4 . 

Electrician  - switchboard 

7. 

Baker  ' 

repairman 

8. 

Blacksmith 

25. 

Electronics  - radio  and 

9. 

Broadcasting  technician 

TV  repairman 

10. 

Bookbinder 

26. 

Feed  & seed  preparation 

11. 

Bricklayer 

27. 

Floor  & wall  covering 

12. 

Cabinet  maker 

mechanic 

13. 

Carpenter 

"28. 

Food  processor  - poultry 

14. 

Commercial  artist 

& meat 

15. 

Cook  - hotel  or  restaurant 

^ 29. 

Food  processor  - butter 

16. 

Decorator  - interior 

& cheese 

17. 

Diesel  mechanic 

30. 

Greenhouse  worker 

18. 

Dental  assistant 

31. 

Heat  treater 

19. 

Draftsman 

32. 

Heating  installer 

20. 

Drainage  mechanic 

33. 

Implement  repairman 

mam 
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34. 

Laboratory  technician 

52. 

Refrigeration  repairman 

35. 

Linotype  operator 

53. 

Service  Station,  auto 

36. 

Locksmith 

maintenance 

37. 

Machinery  repair  heavy 

54. 

Sewing  machine  repairman 

38. 

Machinist 

55. 

Sheet  metal  worker 

39. 

*«Meat  cutter 

56. 

Shoe  repairman 

40. 

t^onument  maker 

57. 

Sign  painter 

41. 

Moulder 

58. 

Storekeeper 

42. 

Neon  signmaker  & repairman 

59. 

Tailor 

43. 

News  reporter 

60. 

Tile  setter 

44. 

Nurses  aide 

61. 

Tire  recapper 

45. 

Painter  & decorator 

62. 

Tractor  mechanic 

46. 

Pattern  maker  - metal  & wood 

63. 

Upholsterer 

47. 

Photographer 

64 . 

Watch  & jewelry  repairman 

48. 

Piano  tuner 

& engraver 

49. 

Plater  - electro 

65. 

Welder  , * 

50. 

. Plumber  or  steamfitter 

66 . 

Well  drillings , pump 

51. 

Printer 

repair 

See  also  O.E.  84029,  Coded  Occupational  Titles  in  Tradfe  an^ 
Industrial  Education,  Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  'Washington,  D.  C. 
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SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 


Selection  of  students  for  vocational  training  is  more  than  a 
decision  of  school  authorities.  The  decisions  of  the  prospective 
student;,  his  parents  and  the  coordinator  are  just  as  much  a part 
of  the  process.  In  schools  where  sufficient  personnel  is  available, 
the  selection  can  be  a joint  process,  Wt  in  smaller  schools  the 
coordinator  may  be  responsible  for  all  phases  of  selecting  and 
scheduling  trainees . The  coordinator  should  keep  in  mind  the 
following  objectives: 

A.  Guidance  objectives: 

1.  To  promote  favorable  adjustment  of  the  individual. 

2.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  employment  market  as  to 
numbers  trained,  kinds  and  levels  of  skills  required. 

3.  To  make  a maximum  contribution  to  society  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  individual. 

4.  To  minimize  transfers,  drop-outs,  failures,  and 
occupational  maladjustment. 

B.  Student  objectives; 

1.  To  secure  dependable  and  realistic  information  in 
advance  of  his  decision  on  occupational  and  education 
opportunities  and  requirements. 

2.  To  have  assistance  in  formulating  his  own  personality 
profile  from  a record  of  his  aptitudes,  abilities, 
interests  and  home  background. 

C.  Coordinator  objectives; 

1.  Training  to  those  who  are  16  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  Training  to  those  who  want  it,  need  it,  and  are  able 
to  profit  by  it. 

3.  Select  as  trainees  those  who,  .are  employable  in 
personality  and  appearance. 

4.  ftake  the  scfiedule  of  classes  of  trainees  flexiljle  to 
eliminate  conflicts  with  other  activities  of  the 
school  and  on-the-job  training. 

5.  Secure  the  consent  of  the  trainee’s  parents  be^fore 

he  is  scheduled.  ♦ 

6.  Inform  the. trainee  of  the  .details  involved  in  the 
training  so  that  he  is  able  to  make  a real  choice. 

7 « Select  as  trainees  only  those  free  of  physical  weak- 
nesses that  might  contribute  to  permanent  injury 
through  participation  in  the  part-time  training 
program. 

8.  Use  care  in  the  placement  of  student-learners. 

D.  Aids  to  student  selection: 

The  coordinator  should  familiarize  himself  with  the 

uses- and  availability  of  the  following  materials  used  in 

selection: 

1.  Pupil  records,  selection  tests,  counseling  materials 
and  forms  used  in  interviews. 

2.  Procedures  for  presenting  occupational  ijiformation. 
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3.  Cumulative  records  for  the  purpose  of  determining: 

a.  Health  and  physical  data. 

b.  Scholastic  tests  and  records. 

c.  Evidence  of  aptitudes  other  than  scholastic. 

d.  Interests,  vocational  and  other. 

e.  Social  growth  and  personality. 
f=  Family  data. 

g.  Pupil  background  data.' 

h.  Educational  and  vocational  plans. 

i.  Activity  data.’ 

j.  Work  experiences  prior  to  the  senior  year.  , , 

k.  School  attendance  record. 

E.  Evaluation  of  student  selection: 

An  evaluation  procedure  to  be  used  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  is  desirable.  The  following  three  methods  are 
suggested  as  effective  devices: 

1.  Weigh  the  effectiveness  of  the  related  study  by  means 
of  periodical  employer  rating  sheets  which  show  the 
development  of  the  student  while. in  on-the-job  training. 

2.  Conduct  a follow-up  investigation,  using  employer  rating 
sheets  after  the  student  has  completed  school  and  is 
employed  on  a full-time  basis.' 

3.  Conduct  a survey  to  determine  the  percent  of  former 
trainees  who  have  remained  in  the  employment  for  which 
trained  or  in  allied  fields,  the  percent  who  have 
changed  to  other  fields,  and  the  percent  unemployed. 

In  the  selection  of  a trainee,  verbal  learning  ability 
should  not  be  the  only  criteria.  If  he  possesses  other 
. traits,  such  as  willingness  to  learn,  cheerfulness, 
enthusiasm,  and  eagerness  to  cooperate  and  accept  respon- 
sibility — traits  which  will  make  him  liked  by  his 
emplpyex, -- .his.  we,akn.esses  iji  .verbal,  learning  m^  of  ,,  . 

less  importance. 

If  a prospective  trainee  possesses  high  learning 
ability  but  lacks  desirable  personal  qualities,  his  high 
learning  ability  may  not  balance  his  lack  of  other 
qualities  to  the  extent  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  the 
program. 
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PLACEMENT  OF  STUDENTS 


The  success  of  a Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education 
Program  depends  greatly  upon  wise  placement  of  student-learners  in 
training  situations.  One  poor  placement  can  have  a demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  entire  present  and  future  program.  The  coordinator 
assumes  most  of~  the  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  the  program, 
but^  he  can  accomplish  the  task  more  easily  if  he  enlists  the  help 
of  others  in  the  community.  His  job  may  be  divided  into  four  main 
tasks. 


First,  prospective  employers  must  be  informed  of  the  requirements 
and  the  advantages  involved  in  cooperative  training  through  talks  to 
service  organizations,  manufacturers'  and  builders'  associations,  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  The  talks  should  be  well  organized,  concise 
and  to  the  point.  Prospective  employer-trainers  should  know  details 
involving  pay,  rotating  the  learners  between  different  jobs,  minimum 
hours,  reports  required  by  the  schoo.l,  fair  labor  standards,  social 
security  and  other  information  pertinent  to  the  program.  This 
information  should  be  made  available  to  them  before  the  placement 
campaign  starts. 

Second,  placement  involves  leading  the  students  through  a 
period  of  preparation.  They  must  be  familiar  with  what  is  involved 
in  the  following: 

1.  . Employer-student  interviews,. 

2.  Dress,  appearance,  and  behavidr  during  the  interview. 

3.  Application  forms,  and /information  which  must  be  available 
when  completing  them.  (See  Appendix)  Social  security 
card  and  student  check  sheet. 

4.  Entrance  testing  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Emplo3mient 
Security  Coirmiission  Office.  (GATE)  . 

5.  Work  schedules  and  school  schedules. 

Third,  intelligent  placement  of  sltudents  involves 'the  analysis 
of  each  training  situation  in  advance.  The  student  should  under- 
stand the  opportunity  for  employment  after  the  training  period  is 
completed,  stability  of  the  employment,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, social  values  of  the  industry  in  which  the  job  occurs,  length 
of  the  training  period,  training  carry-over  to  related  occupations , - 
regularity  of  employment,  training  facilities,  and  hazards  which  may 
be  present.  Care  should  be  taken  to  place  trainees  where  personality 
differences  are  not  too  great. 

\ , ■ ' 

t ' 's  . 

I 

Fourth,  talking  to  employer  groups  and  writing  articles  for 
pjiibl^ation  in  the  newspapers  are  introductory  devices  only  and  will 
not  get  on-the-job  training  for  students.  Employment  must  be  secured 
by  personal  visits  of  the  coordinator  with  the  employers.  The  visits 
should  be  short  and  not  overdone  by  the  coordinator.  Let  the 
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employer  talk  as  much  as  he  wants.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
is  a student  who  wants  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that  the  employer  is 
able  to  furnish,  placement  will  be  made  much  easier.  The  duties  of 
the  coordinator  should  be  clear  to  the  employer  at  the  outset. 

This  will  eliminate  many  of  the  special  placement  problems  which  are 
bound  to  occur  even  in  well-supervised  programs. 

It  is  essential  that  the  coordinator  be.  able  to  anticipate 
problems  and  their  solutions.  This  ability  will,  increase  with 
experience  and  through  association  with  other  coordinators. 

Probably  no  phase  of  school  work  offers  a greater  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  initiative  than  does  coordination  of  a cooperative 
part-time  program. 
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COORDINATOR'S  YEARLY  TIME  SCHEDULE 
A Partial  Listing 


Early  Spring  of  J,unior  Year 

make  presentation  to  juniors  on  the 
Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education  Program 

Spring  of  Junior  Year 

student  applications  and  student 
interviews 

July  and  August 

new  employer  contacts 

Two  weeks  before  school  opens 
through  first  two  weeks  of 
school 

contact  all  student  applicants, 
.arrange  interviews,  and  follow-up 
for  employer  acceptance 

Third  week  of  school 

parent  conference  for  approval 
through  training  agreement  (see 

page  39  of  program  forms) 

Fourth  Week 

employer  acceptance  through 
signing  of  training  agreement 

Third  through  fifth  weeks 

complete  training  outline  with 
employer  (see  page  43  of  program 
forms) 

Filth  Week 

^organize  Co-op  Club  for  students 

Six.th  Week 

. establish  system  of  contacts  with 
employer  and  observation  of  student 
trainee  at  work  a maximum  of  three 
week  intervals 

Fall 

first  advisory  committee  meeting 
to  organize  events  for  the  year 
and  advice  on  policies 

Seventh  or  Eighth  Week 

begin  contacts  with  employer  for 
confidential  report  (see  page  41 
, of  program  forms)  this  to  be..„ 

' repeated  each  grading  period 

Ninth  or  Tenth  Week 

begin  observation  of  junior 
students'  work  especially  in 
Industrial  Education  classes 

Spring 

interview  student  applicants; 
second  advisory  committee  meeting 
to  set  policies  for  the  comine  vear 

Late  Spring 

evaluate  training  stations  for  next 
fall;  annual  employer-employee 
luncheon  or  banquet 

I 
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RECOMMENDED  COORDINATOR'S  DAILY  TIME  SCHEDULE 


I.  Full-time  ‘coordination  with  a maximum  of  thirty  student- 
trainees 

A.  Related  Instruction  - one  or  two  periods  for  related  subjects 
class  each  day  equal  to  the  length  of  other  class  periods, 

to  be  taught  either  before  lunch  period  or  first  period  in 
the  school  day*.  The  class  should  be  composed  of  student- 
learners  in  about  twelve  to  fourteen  different  occupations 
for  effective  instruction. 

B.  Coordination  - five  or  six  full  class  periods  per  day  for 
coordination  of  student-trainees ' training  with  employer. 

The  afternoon  for  coordination  is  helpful  because  most 
student- trainees  should  be  scheduled  on-the-job. 

II.  Half-time  coordination  with  a maximum  of  seventeen  student- 
trainees 

The  above  time  schedule  should  be  followed  with  some 
exceptions.  The  time  for  coordination  should  be  three  hours 
preferably  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  recommended  that  a half- 
time coordinator  have  one  or  possibly  two  class  preparations 
in  addition  to  this  vocational  work. 

In  both  instances  the  availability  of  secretarial  help  will 
have  much  influence  upon  effective  use  by  the  coordinator  of  his 
scheduled  coordination  periods. 


' j 

! i 


t 

‘i 

j ; 

» ) ..  .r 


* ? 


*With  related  subjects  class  before  lunch,  a student-trainee  may  be 
scheduled  on-the-job  three  hours  prior  to  class.  Or  with  the  class 
scheduled  first  period  of  the  day,  a student- trainee  may  be  scheduled 
on-the-job  three  hours  after  class  and  prior  to  lunch. 


o 
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OPERATING  the!  PROGRAM 


(1)  See  page  17  "CoordinatoT |s  Yearly  Time  Schedule" 

^ (2)  See  page  18  "Coordinator's  Daily  Time  Schedule" 

J 

The  chief  duty  of  the  coordinator  in  operating  the  program  is  t© 
correlate  the  in-school  program  with  thr' on-the-job  training o Successful 
results  are  nearly  always  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  the  many 
duties  of  the  coordinator  are  performed r 


Unless  all  of  the  functions  of  the  program  are  treateci.  in  a 
professional  manner,  it  is  apt  to  become  a disorganized  work- 
experience  program  having  little  training  value,  ^ 

Records ; All  organizations  find  that  record  keeping  is  an 
important -and  necessary  part  of  thair  administration.  Records  will 
assist  greatly  in  selling  the  program  to  the  administration,  the 
students,  and  the  community.  They  are  invaluable  for  use  in  surveys 
and  professional  reports.  The  coordinator  should  look  at  them  as  a 
valuable  asset  in  developing  and  maintaining  his  program.  The 
sooner  the  coordinator  develops  in  himself  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  current  records  for  up-to-date  reference  and  cumulative 
records  for  evaluation  and  publicity,  the  more  effective  will  be 
his  program  — and  the  easier  to  administer. 

Scheduling  the  Student's  Program This  problem  will  vary 
according  to  the  number  of  class  periods  in  the  school  day  and  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed  for  related  subjects  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing. The  student  must  spend  at  least  as  many  hours  (clock)  on  the 
job  as  he  spends  in  school;  a minimum  of  15  hours  per  week.  Usually 
he  will  carry  two  non-vocational  courses  in  addition  to  his  voca- 
tional program.  In  most  instances,  he  will  earn  more  credits  with 
this  schedule  than  the  majority  of  his  classmates  in  school  .tull 
time. 


Training  Outline;  (See  page  43)  Following  completion  of 
selection  and  scheduling  of  students,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
develop  a list  of  processes  to  be  learned  by  the  student.  It  is 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  student  is 
to  be  trained.  Most  coordinators  find  it  advantageous  to  include 
an  outline  of  directly  related  study  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  the  job  processes. 

The  coordinator,  working  with  the  employer  or  a member  of  the 
advisory  committee,  makes  a break-down  of  the  major  phases  or  proc- 
esses to  be  learned.  These  should  be  arranged  in  order  of  dif- 
ficulty whenever  possible.  Under  each  major  phase  are  listed 
enough  typical  jobs  to  give  a cross-section  of  the  work  performed. 
The  related  subjects  to  be  studied  in  school  should  be j^orked  out 
at  the  same  time. 

A flexible  time  schedule  should  be  assigned.  The  employer 
should  understand  that  the  student  showing  satisfactory  progress 
is  to  be  advanced  to  the  next  general  process  according  to  the 
time  schedule. 


V Training  Agreement;  (See  page  3‘9)  The  coordinator  must  point 
out  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  school,  employer,  student, 
and  parent  in  carrying  out|  the  Student-learner's  training  program. 
This  is  best  done  through  a training  agreement  that  is  signed  by  the 
student  and  parents,  one  for  permanent  school  records,  and  one  for 
the  employer. 

Developing  the  Related  Study  Assignment:  A regular  schedule 

of  supervised  technical  study  (directly  related)  assignments  for 
each  student  should  be  developed  for  the  entire  year.  However, 
special  related  subject  problems  may  arise  from  experiences  on  the 
job.  These  can  be  developed  from  the  weekly  student  progress 
report  (see  page  40),  which  are  a daily  recording  of  the  students' 
work  activities.  This  means  considerable  checking  of  the  progress 
reports  by  the  coordinator  to  locate  these  needs.  As  the  course 
progresses,  the  student-learners  may  assist  in  determining  their 
own  needs. 

Materials  for  immediate  lesson  development  should  be  readily 
available.  The  coordinator  should  study  the  training  outline  so 
that  he  will  be  able  te^nticipate  the  needs  and  have  the  materials 
on  hand.  All  coordinators  should  be  collecting  related  materials 
constantly  and  cataloging  them  for  easy  reference. 

Coordination;  The  coordinator  performs  such  duties  as  job 
visitations,  home  visitations,  counseling  with  staff  and  adminis- 
trators, and  widening  his  circle  of  contacts. 

Unless  special  problems  arise,  periodic  visits  to  each  train- 
ing agency  should  be  made.  These  visits  must  be  purposeful  with 
definite  points  to  be  observed  such  as  general  conditions,  hazards, 
attitudes  of  fellow  workers,  specific  operations,  related  instruc- 
tion needed,  personal  appearance  of  trainee,  and  interest  of  trainee 
and  employer.  Information  gained  from  this  visit  helps  the 
coordinator  evaluate  the  student-learner's  progress.  A record 
should  he  kept  of  each  visit  with  comments  concerning  the  coor- 
dinator 'a  reaction  to  the  progress  and  nature  of  training.  This 
may  be  kept  on  a student's  record  form  that  can  be  carried  in”’ a 
small  notebook.  See  also  page  42. 

Home  visits  are  extremely  valuable  in  keeping  the  parents, 
informed  of  the  student's  progress  both  in  school  and  on-the-job. 

In  turn  the,  coordinator  learns  of  home  conditions  and  parental 
attitudes  that  will  be  helpful  in  counseling  the  student  concerning 
his  school  work  and  on-the-job  training.  A better  understanding 
of  home  conditions  will  also  be  of  benefit  to  the  employer,  but 
tact  and  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  giving  out  this  informa- 
tion. Records  of  these  visits  should  be  kept  in  the  coordinator's 
confidential  files. 
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Consultation  with  other  faculty  and  administrative  staff  members 
should  be  held  when  necessary  to  discuss  a student's  progress,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  such  conferences  do  not  become  mere  gossip. 

Broad  benefits  may  be  derived  from  such  conferences  as  follows: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  program 
by  other  teachers. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

3.  Understanding  of*  problems  of  a Part-time  Cooperative 
Industrial  Education  student. 

4.  Better  counseling  and  referrals  to  your  program. 

Avoiding  Difficulties:  The  following  is  a list  of  some  dif- 

ficulties which  may  be  encountered  in  the  operation  of  a program. 

Possible  Difficulties  - Suggested  Remedies 

1.  a.  Set  a higher  standard 
in  the  future. 

b.  Consult  advisory  committee. 

c.  Confer  with  principal 
and  former  teachers. 

d.  Do  a better  job  of  explain 
ing  to  junior  students 
and  parents. 


1.  Poor  selection  of  trainee. 

i 


2.  Poor  selection  of  training 
agency . 


2.  Same  as  above,  a.  b. 


3.  Improper  supervision  of 
student  on  the  job. 


4.  Lack  of  cooperation  with 
faculty. 


5.  Coordinator  has  not  kept 
alert . 


3.  a. 

Carefully  outline  the 
objectives  to  the  training 
agency.  ■ 

b. 

Secure  a thorougli  knowl- 
edge of  requirements  on 
part  of  the  employer. 

c. 

Suggest  different  types 
of  training. 

d. 

Suggest  methods  of  super- 
vised study. 

e. 

Assist  in  better  plan- 
ning of  work.  ^ 

4.  a. 

Demonstrate  desire  to 

work  with  others. 

be 

Explain  program  and 
promote  good  will 

5.  Be  alert  at  all  times  for 

suggestions  from  all  directly 
concerned. 


6.  Lack  of  advisory  committee 

6.  a. 

Counsel  with  members. 

interest. 

b. 

Be  prepared  to  give 

♦ . ♦ 



information. 

C 0 

Anticipate  situation  in 
advance  and  secure  advice. 

I 


7.  Improper  publicity 

\ 

« 

i 
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8.  Lack  of  proper  consideration 
of  other  persons. 

9.  Failure  to  follow  proper 
lines  of  authority. 

« 

r 

10.  ' Inadequate  coordination. 


11.  Lack  of  clear  understanding 
of  program. 

t 

12.  Lack  of  coordination  of 
related  instruction  with 
the  work  on  the  j ob . 

13.  Failure  to  build  and 
maintain  student  interest. 

14.  Lack  of  community  cooperation. 

15.  Inadequate  instructional 
material. 


16.  Student-learner  interested 
in  pay  only. 

17.  Too  many  outside  interests. 


7.  a.  Hand  ±h  material  iii 

writing. 

b.  Seek  cooperation  of 
local  newspapers . 

c.  Help  editors  and 
reporters  to  get  better 
knowledge  of  program. 

Send  in  corrections 
about  misstatements. 

8.  Try  to  use  other  person's 
point  -of  view. 

9.  Make  a study  of  the  proper 

line  of  authority  and  follow 
it.  * 

10.  Contact  and  counsel  regularly 
with  student's  parents, 
employer,  school  officials, 
and  citizens. 

11.  Have  a complete  and  clear 
knowledge  of  program  and 
be  able  to  explain  it. 

12 . Know  what  the  student  is 
doing  on  the  job  and  plan 
the  related  materials 
accordingly. 

13.  Counsel  with  students  to 
discover  real  cause  of  lack 
of  interest. 

14.  Call  on  general  advisory 
committee  for  help. 

15.  Add  materials  to  the  library 
obtained  from  employer, 
consult  with  other  coordi- 
nators, State  Teacher 
Trainer,  and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

16.  Impress  student  with 
educational  value  of  job 
training . 

17.  Do  the  coordination  job 
first. 


18.  Inadequate  records  by 
co-ordinator. 


18.  a.  Keep  brief  records  from 
day  to  day.  , 

b.  Have  definite  file  for 
records . 

c.  Have  regular  time  to  work 
on  them. 


■THE  RELATED  INSTRUCTION  CLASS 


The  relation  between  the  related  subjects  teacher  (i. e, 
coordinator)  and_  the  part-time  cooperative  industrial  occupations 
class  is  less  formal  than  that  of  the  regular  school  class. 

Certain  basic  fundamentals  must  b^  taught,  but  the  problems  of 
adapting  this  material  to  job- training  experiences  differ  with  each 
individual.  If  the  students  have  been  selected  on  tt/i  basis  of 
their  interest  in  and  desire  for  training  for  a job,  there  should 
be  few  problems  of  discipline.  Trouble-makers  and  Icafers  should 
be  "weeded  out"  to  make  room  for  those  who  mean  business.  However, 
no  one  should  be  dropped  until  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  the  job  training. 

A brief  outline  of  some  fundamental  principles  of  good  :eaching 
may  be  helpful  in  preliminary  planning  for  the  elated  subjects 
class. 

The  foundation  of  all  learning,  is  interest , a desire  to  learn. 

A few  of  the  bases  for  interest  are: 

1.  Activity  - mental,  physical,  or  both  of  a challenging  nature, 

2.  Curiosity  something  unfamiliar  arousing  question  in  the 
student's  mind. 

3.  Creativeness  - a desire  to  produce  something  different  or  better. 

4.  Future  ownership  - present  accomplishment  determining  student's 
future  success. 

5.  Praise  - an  occasional  word  of  approval  or  commendation. 

The  basic  steps  in  teaching  are: 

1.  Preparation  - getting  all  minds  focused  on  the  subject, 
creating  interest. 

2.  Presentation  - instruction,  using  necessary  and  helpful  teaching 
aids. 

3.  Application  - performance  by  student  under  direct  teacher 
supervision. 

4.  Testing  - performance  by  student  entirely  on  his  own. 

The  related  subjects  class  accomplishes  three  purposes: 

1.  It  provides  instruction  to  the  entire  group  on  related  informa- 
tion of  interest  and  importance  to  all  workers. 

2.  It  provides  time  and  supervision  for  individual  ^tudy  of  a 
technical  nature  pertinent  to  the  student's  part-time  training 
on  the  job. 

3.  It  provides  for  personal  conferences  between  the  teacher  and 
student. 


The  three  purposes  will  be  treated  more  in  detail,  but  first  a 
suggestic^n  as  to  the  time  to  allot  within  the  related  subject  class 
; for  each  of  these  purposes  may  be  helpful.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  group  instructipn  take  one-half  or  less  of  the  total  class  time 
with  considerable  eipphasis  upon  job  safety.  The  exact  division  of 
time  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  group.  More  time  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  program  should  be  given  to  group  instruction  on 
problems  common  to  all  workers.  As  the  end  of  the  course  approaches 
a larger  share  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  individual  study  of 

technical  materials  related  to  the  individual’s  job. 

\ 

I.  GROUP  INSTRUCTION* 

The  following  units  are  only  suggestive  from  coordinators  in 
Iowa  of  what  may  be  taught  to  the  group  as  a whole.  The  final 
decision,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon  the  local  needs.  However, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  include  topics  of  importance  to  all 
student-learners.  Information  and  assignment  sheets  will  be  help- 
ful in  bringing  this  material  together  for  presentation  to  the 
group.  In  teaching  some  of  these  topics  it  may  be  helpful  to  call 
in  local  specialists  to  meet  with  the  class. 

1.  Orientation: 

a.  Explanation  of  the  coopexa,t,ive  part-time  program  \as  a 
part  of  Vocational  Edticatidn 

b.  The  Coordinator's  part  in  tJhe  program 

c.  Why  do  we  work?  ^ 

2.  Finding  the  job:  ^ 

a.  Matching  men  and  occupations 

b.  How  to  apply  for  a job?  " 

3.  Holding  a job 

a.  Employer-employee  relations 

b.  Employee-employee  relations 

4.  . Job  ethics. 

5.  Job  safety 

a.  General  safety  practices 

b.  Safety  related  to  student-trainee  jobs 

c.  First  aid 

6.  Your  social  security 

7 . Labor-management  relations 

a.  Capital 

b.  Early  labor  organizations 

c.  Development  of  the  modern  labor  movement 


*See  appendix  page  46  for  instructional  materials  titles 
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d.  Between  two  World  Wars 

1.  Labor  laws  with  particular  emphj^sis  upon  Wage  and  Hour  Law 

2.  Social  Security  and  U.  S . Emplo3nnent  Service 

e.  , The  Second  World  War  and  After 

1.  Taft-Hartley  Act 

2.  Collective  bargaining 

^ 3.  Grievance  procedures 

' t 4.  Fringe  issues 

» I 5.  Incentives  - suggestion  plan,  piece  rate 

: 6.  Child  Labor  Laws 

8.  Income  tax,  using  Federal  and  state  bulletins 

9.  Credit  - budgeting 

a.  Legal  problems  (practical  problems  of  law) 

b.  Contracts  - negotiable  instruments 

c.  Courses  of  cfedit  , 

I d.  Determining  rate  of  interest 

H 

<■ 

10.  Your  personality  and  your  job 

a.  Mental  health  - emotional  maturity. 

b.  Organization  of  leisure  time 


11.  .Insurance  and  savings 

a.  Life 

b.  Property,  auto,  health,  and  accident 

c.  Places  and  methods  of  saving 

12.  Related  mathematics 

13.  Iowa  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 


II.  SUPERVISED  TECHNICAL  STUDY 


The  student  materials  for  the  individual  student  should  be  on 
the  same  topic  as  his  part-time  training  on  the  job.  This  individ- 
ualized study  may  be  organized  around  the  Related  Study  Guides  put 
out  by  several  state  vocational  education  departments  and  publish- 
ing companies.  A complete  set-up  usually  consists  of  a student's 
manual,  references  which  supply  information  to  the  questions  in  the 
student's  manual,  and  a teacher's  manual  with  keys  to  the  questions. 
No  effort  is  being  made  here  to  list  the  hundreds  of  study  guides 
in  the  field.  However,  the  following  partial  list  of  sources 
should  be  helpful  in  obtaining  related  study  materials. 

(1)  List  of  Instructional  Materials  For  the  Supplementary 
Training  of  Apprentices  and  Other  '^On-The-Job"  Trainees. 
Office  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Washington  23,  D.  C.,  U.  S. 

(2)  American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(3)  Delmar  Publishing  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(4)  State  Departments  of  Vocational  Education,  l.e.  Missouri, 
Texas,  Ohio,  California,  and  others. 

(5)  Industrial  Education  Curriculum,  Iowa  State  University 
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INDIVIDUAL  TECHNICAL  STUDY  FORM* 
(For  Student's  Use  in  Related  Class) 


Title  of  Job  6r  Operation  to  be  Studied 


Student's  Name 


i i 


I. 


1 


Preliminary  (to  be  filled  out  prior  to  study) 

What  are  you  planning  to. do  or  learn  with  this  assignment? 
(written  by  instructor  or  more  able  student) 

Do  


Occupation 


or 

Learn 


IT. m Summary  of  Individual  Study 

A.  Tools  and  equipment  needed  on  the  job. 


B.  Safe  practices  and  work  precautions. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

etc. 

C.  Procedure  and  Steps  that  I found  I should  use. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

etc. 


D.  Outline  of  information  that  I believe  I should  remember. 
(Emphasize  the  why) 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

etc . 

E.  Questions  on  subtopics  that  I want  to  know  more  about, 
(by  instructor  or  more  able  student) 

1. 

2. 

3. 


*This  form  could  be  duplicated  on  two  pages  for  more  adequate 
answering  of  various  parts. 
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III.  PERSONAL  CONFERENCES 


The  student  may  have  problems  of  a very  personal  nature  which 
may  require  a conference  with  the  coordinator.  Such  conferences 
may  be  held  during  the  supervised  study  period  or  any  other  conven- 
ient time  during  school  or  occasionally  on  the  job.  Space  should  be 
provided  for  individual  conferences  with  students. 
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PROMOTION  AND  SURVEYS 


Promotion  is  one  of  the  most  important,  yet  most  neglected 
phases  of  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  program. 

It  is  a continuous,  never-ending  process  of  getting  the  program 
before  the  public  and  keeping  it  there.  Promotion  should  begin 
when  the  program  is  still  in  its  early  stages  of  organization,  and 
should  continue  to  expand,  even  after  it  is  well  established. 

It  is  important  that  the  coordinator  study  carefully  the 
community  in  which  he  is  working  in  order  that  the  cooperative 
program  may  be  made  most  effective.  In  fact,  this  made-to- 
measure  feature  of  the  program  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages. 

The  coordinator  must  make  an  effort  to  contact  and  make  friends 
with  all  agencies  in  the  community  which  can  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  program.  Citizens  should  be  made  aware  at  all  times 
that  the  education  of  all  youth  for  life's  work  is  a community 
responsibility  of  great  importance. 

The  following  points  are  set-down  as  a guide  for  promotion 
of  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  Program. 

1*  Acquaint  the  student  body  with  the  program  through  personal 
contacts,  the  school  paper,  junior  class  meeting,  and  the 
counselors . 

Acquaint the  public  with  the  program  through  service  clubs, 

civic  organizations,  newspapers,  radio,  display  windows,  and 
any  other  available  means. 

3*  Inform  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  faculty  of  the. 
value  of  the  program. 

Inform  employers  and  the  community  on  the  merits  of  the  program 
as  a whole.  Cordial  relationships  between  all  parties  will 
mean  more  and  better  training  stations. 

Recommend  capable  advisory  committee  members  to  the  administration. 
Promote  social  meetings  of  employers  and  trainees. 

Use  home  visits  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

Inform  labor  organizations  of  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

SURVEYS 


The  coordinator  should  use  caution  in  attempting  any  lengthy 
and  time-consuming  surveys.  However,  certain  local  information  is 
needed  as  the  basis  for  development  of  the  cooperative  part-time 
industrial  education  program.  Within  restricted  fields,  informal 

surveys  may  produce  sufficient  data  to  serve  as  a guide  in  setting 
up  the  program. 
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i ■ ‘ These  surveys  should  include  the  following  data: 

I : 

1.  The  student's  interest  and  need  for  training. 
j|  . . 2.  Local  establishments  with  training  possibilities. 

\\  3o  The  various  payroll  jobs  within  these  organizations. 

< '*  4.  The  length  of  training  required  for  various  jobs. 

5.  The  rate  of  labor  turnover  in  the  various  jobs. 

6.  The  capacity  of  the  community  to  absorb  the  trained  students 

i . - upon  graduation. 

• 7.  The  follow-up  to  determine  the  value  of  the  vocational  program 

to  the  trainee  and  to  the  employer  on  first  year  graduates  and 

i four  or  five  year  graduates. 

! 

Agencies  such  as  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  and  local 
emplo3mient  bureaus  may  have  valuable  community  surveys  available. 
These  surveys  should  be  used  whenever  possible. 
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FOLLOW-UP 


An  evaluation  of  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education 
program  should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a follow-up  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  the  graduates  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  their 
training , 

t 

Follow-up  records  should  be  kept  over  a period  of  about  five  years 
in  order  that  satisfactory  service  may  be rendered  the  student.  During 
this  time  there  may  be  a number  of  changes  in  employment,  all  tending 
to  discourage  him  if  he  does  not  have  competent  advice.  The  vocational 
school  or  department  doe-S..not;  turn  out  its  graduates  with  good  wishes 
little  more.  The  successful  coordinator  becomes  a vocational 
advisor  and  follows  his  graduates  through  the  adjustment  period  with 
every  possible  service  he  can  render.  He  provides  the  community  with 
a service  far  greater  than  just  the  supervision  of  some  classes. 


The  following  is  a suggested  form  that  may  be  used  in  a follow- 
up survey.  The  explanatory  remarks  will  help  in  filling  out  the 
form. 

1.  Number  of  graduates  — number  who  have  completed  a pre- 
scribed course  of  occupational  training, 

*2o  Trade  - number  of  graduates  who  entered  occupation  for 
which  training  was  given. 

Allied  occupation  — occupations  other  than  that  for  which 
training  was  given  and  in  which  the  training  proves  an 
important  vocational  asset.  For  example,  training  in 
auto— mechanics  for  a boy  who  becomes  an  automobile  salesman. 

4.  Non-related  occupations  - any  occupation  in  which  the 
training  received  is  not  directly  related, 

5.  Unemployed  - graduates  without  employment  including  girls 
who  have  married  and  are  not  otherwise  employed. 

6.  Total  number  of  graduates  who  have  completed  the  trade 
training  course  and  are  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning . 

7 . Technical  - graduates  enrolled  in  technical  schools  or 
colleges  for  which  occupational  training  was  preparatory, 

8.  Non-technical  - graduates  enrolled  in  liberal  arts  or 
professional  schools  or  colleges, 

9.  Armed  Service  - unable  to  determine  capacity  in  which  grad- 
uate is  serving,  or  entered  services  direct  from  school. 

10,  Status  unknown  — graduates  not  in  the  survey. 


§E’3duate  is  in  armed  services  and  definite  knowledge  is  available 
that  he  is  engaged  in  occupation  for  which  he  was  trained  in  high 
school,  he  should  be  included  under  (2)  and  not  under  (9). 


LAWS  AFFECTING  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING 


The  employment  of  high  school  students  in  cooperative- training 
programs  must  conform  to  federal  and  state  laws  regarding  the  employ- 
ment of  minors,.  The  coordinators  should  maintain  standards  of  part- 
time  programs  in  this*^respect  as  high  as,  or  even  higher,  than  those 
established  by  federal  and  state  governments. 

Child  labor  refers  to  the  employment  of  boys  or  girls  under  the 
specific  provisions^  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  the 
corresponding  state  child  labor  act.  "Oppressive"  child  labor  refers 
to  the  violation  of  the  acts.  The  acts  do  not  apply  to  school  activ- 
ities or  home  duties  or  chores. 

The  coordinator  should  familiarize  himself  with  all  laws  both 
federal  and  state  which  pertain  to  the  welfare  of  minors,  and  check 
each  student  arid  training  station  in  his  program  to  make  sure  that 
all  such  laws  are  observed.  Among  the  many  laws  that  he  will  have 
to  familiarize  himself  with  are*  The  child  labor  provisions  of  the 
"Fair  Labor  Standards  Act"  (The  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law).  "Iowa 
Workman's  Compensation  Law,"  "Unemployment  Insurance,"  both  federal 
and  state  "Social  Security  Law,"  and  the  Apprentice  Training  Service. 

Since  federal  laws  apply  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  in  interstate  commerce  and  Iowa  laws  apply  to  the 
production  of  goods  in  intrastate  commerce,  the  coordinator  should 
ascertain  which  laws  apply  in  each  specific  case.  Most  of  the  time 
this  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  employer  who  desires  to 
participate  in  the  part-time  cooperative  plan.  The  coordinator 
should  ask  the  employer  if  he  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  coordinator  to  state  to  the  employer 
the  position  of  the  school  in  relation  to  their  student  learners  and 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.*  The  coordinator  should  also  bear  in 
mind  that  national  and  state  legislatures  amend  many  of  the  laws 
each  time  they  are  in  session.  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  infor- 
mation that  is  to  be  found  in  this  manual  regarding  these  laws  may 
soon  be  out-dated.  The  coordinator  should  acquaint  himself  with 
all  changes  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  child  labor  as  they  occur. 

This  information  can  be  secured  from  the  State  Teacher  Trainer  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Des  Moines.  Parts  of 
the  child  labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Iowa  child  labor  laws  most  applicable  to  co-op  on-the-job  training 
may  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 


*See  Handy  Reference  Guide  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ar,t^  Publi- 
cation 1122,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 
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CHILD-LABOR  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 
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"The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
apply  to  ANY  EMPLOYER  who  employs  any  minor  IN  INTERSTATE  OR  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE  or  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  GOODS  for  such  commerce,  and  to  any 
PRODUCER,  MANUFACTURER,  or  DEALER  who  ships  goods  or  delivers  goods 
for  shipment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce." 

"The  EMPLOYMENT  of  ANY  OPPRESSIVE  CHILD  LABOR  in  INTERSTATE  OR 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  or  in  the  PRODUCTION  OF  GOODS  for  such  commerce  is 
prohibited.  The  SHIPMENT  or  DELIVERY  FOR  SHIPMENT , in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  of  goods  produced  in  an  establishment  situated 
in  the  United  States  is  also  prohibited  if  within  30  days  prior  to 
the  removal  of  such  goods  oppressive  child  labor  has  been  employed 
in  or  about  that  establishment." 

Employment  of  children  UNDER  THE  MINIMUM  AGE  act  for  various 
types  of  work  by  the  act  or  by  regulations  issued  under  the  act  is 
defined  as  OPPRESSIVE  CHILD  LABOR."  Employment  includes,  to  suffer 
or  permit  to  work." 


"An  employer  can  protect  himself  from  unintentional  violation 
of  the  minimum-age  provisions  by  obtaining  and  keeping  on  file  an 
AGE  OR  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATE  for  each  minor  employed,  showing  the 
minor  to  be  of  the  age  established  for  the  occupation  in  which  he 
is  employed.  Employers  should  obtain  such  a certificate  and  have 
it  on  file  before  the  minor  starts  work.  Age  or  employment  certif- 
icates issued  under  Iowa  State  child-labor  laws  are  accepted  as  ’ 
proof  of  age  by  the  Federal  Government."  The  certificate  may  be 

obtained  by  the  student-learner  from  the  superintendent  of  schools 
office. 


^ years  for  mostj  18  years  for  jobs  declared  particularly 
hazardous;"  are  the  minimum  ages  for  employment  of  student-learners 
by  companies  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 


HAZARDOUS  OCCUPATIONS 


Hazardous  occupations  orders  are  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  declaring  occupations  to  be  particularly  hazardous 
for  minors.  The  effect  of  these  orders  is  to  raise  the  minimum  age 
for  employment  to  18  years  in  the  occupations  they  declare  hazardous. 
(Described  on  the  following  pages.)  These  orders  are  based  on  inves- 
tigations or  hazards  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  and  are 
issued  after  public  hearings  have  been  held  on  proposed  orders. 


*The  Iowa  State  Plan  requires  that  "Co-op"  Student-Learners  be  16 
years  of  age. 
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Information  on  the  (interstate  commerce)  occupations  now  covered 
by  hazardous-occupations  orders,  with  the  definitions  used  in  the  orders 
and  with  amendments  and  exemptions , are  given  on  the  following  pages." 

Manufacturing  or  Storage  Occupations  Involving  Explosives  - 
This  has  to  do  with  occupations  in  or  about  plants  map.u- 
facturing  explosives  or  articles  containing  explosives 
components . 

Motor-Vehicle  Occupations  - the  occupations  of  motor-vehicle 
driver  and  helper.  (Full  timd'^O'Gcupational  pursuit.) 

Coal-Mine  Occupations  - All  occ^pMi^ris^  in  or  about  any 
coal  mine,  except  the  occupation  of  slate  or  other  refuse 
picking  at  a picking  table  or  picking  chute  in  a tipple 
or  breaker  and  occupations  requiring  the  performance  of 
duties  solely  in  offices  or  in  repair  or  maintenance  shops 
located  in  the  surface  part  of  any  coal-mining  plant. 

Logging  and  Sawmilling  Occupations  - All  occupations  in 
logging  and  all  occupations  in  the  operation  of  any  sawmill, 
lath  mill,  shingle  mill,  or  cooperage-stock  mill.  (See 
exemptions.) 

Power-Driven  Woodworking  Machine  Occupations  - The  occupa- 
tion of  operating  power-driven  woodworking  machines  includ- 
ing the  supervising  or  controlling  the  operation  of  such 
machines,  feeding,  setting  up,  adjusting,  repairing,  oil- 
ing, or  cleaning  of  such  machines,  feeding,  setting  up, 
adjusting,  repairing,  oiling,  or  cleaning  power— driven 
woodworking  machines. 

3*  Exemptions i This  order  shall  not  apply  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a student-learner  in  occupations  herein  declared 
particularly  hazardous:  Provided,  however,  that  such 

a s tudent— learner  is  enrolled  in  a course  of  study  and 
training  in  a cooperative  vocational  training  program 
under  a recognized  State  or  local  educational  authority 
or  in  a course  of  study  in  a substantially  similar 
program  conducted  by  a private  school;  Provided,  further, 
that  such  s tudent— learner  be  employed  under  a written 
agreement  which  shall  provide:  (1)  that  the  work  of  the 

student-learner  in  the  occupations  herein  declared 
hazardous  shall  be  incidental  to  his  training,  shall  be 
intermittent  and  for  short  periods  of  time,  and  shall  be 
under  the  direct  and  close  supervision  of  a qualified  and 
experienced  person;  (2)  that  safety  instruction  shall  be 
given  by  the  school  and  correlated  by  the  employer 
with  on-the-job  training;  and* (3)  that  a schedule  of 
o^S^’Hized  and  progressive  work  processes  to  be  performed 
on  the  job  shall  have  been  prepared.  Such  a written 
agreement  shall  carry  the  name  of  the  student-learner, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  employer  and  the  school 
coordinator  or  principal.  Copies  of  the  agreement  shall 
be  kept  on  file  by  both  the  school  and  the  employer. 

This  exemption  for  the  employment  of  student-learners 
may  be  revoked  in  any  individual  situation  wherein  it  is 
found  that  reasonable  precautions  have  not  been  observed 
for  the  safety  of  minors  employed  thereunder. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
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(7) 


(8) 


(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 


(13) 

(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


Occupations  Involving  Exposure  to  Radioactive  Substances 
and  to  Ionizing  Radiations. 

Power-Driven  Hoisting  Apparatus  Occupations  - Involves 
the  operation  of  elevators,  crane,  derrick,  hoist,  high- 
lift  truck,  riding  on  a manlift  or  freight  elevator  or 
as  an  assistant  in  the  operation  of  a crane,  derrick, 
or  hoist. 

Power-Driven  Metal  Forming,  Punching,  and  Shearing 
Machine  Occupations  - The  occupations  of  operator  of  or 
helper  on  the  following  machines  is  covered  by  this  order: 
rolling  machines,  pressing  or  punching  machines,  bending 
machines,  hammering  machines  and  shearing  machines, 
a.  Exemptions:  Student-learners  enrolled  in  a course  of 

study  and  training  in  a cooperative  vocational  training 
program  under  a recognized  State  or  local  educational, 
authority  are  exempted.  (See  Order  ”5a"  on  the 
preceding  page.) 

Occupations  in  Connection  With  Mining,  Other  Than  Coal  - 
Slaughtering,  Meat  Packing  and  Rendering.. Plant  Occupations 
Power-Driven  Bakery  Machine  Occupations. 

Power-Driven  Paper  Products  Machines  - This  order  covers 
the  operation  of  or  the  assisting  in  the  operation  of  wire 
stitchers,  staplers,  circular  or  band  saw,  corner  cutter 
or  mitering  machine,  corrugating  and  single-or  double- 
f aching  machine,  die  cutting  guillotine  paper  cutter  or 
shear,  horizontal  bar  scorer,  scrap  paper  baler, 
laminating  or  combining  machine,  vertical  slotter,  sheet- 
ing machine,  platen  die  cutting  press , or  puncl'^fte^s. 
a.  Exemptions : Student.-leafrners  enrolled  in  a bourse  of 

study  and  training  in  a cooperative  vocational  train- 
ing program  under  a recognized  State  or  local  educa- 
tional authority  are  exempted.  (See  Order  ''5a"  on  the 
preceding  page.; 

Occupations  Involved  in  the  Manufacture  of  Brick,  Tile  and 
Kindred  Products. 

Occupations  involved  in  the  operation  of  circular  saws, 
band  saws,  and  guillotine  shears. 

An  extension  of  previous  orders  pertaining  to  wood  and 
paper  to  all  occupations  regardless  of  material  being 
cut.  Includes  meatcutting.  (See  Order  "5a"  on  the 
preceding  page.) 

Occupations  involved  in  wrecking,  demolition,  and  ship- 
breaking operations.  Order  pertains  to  all  operations 
including  cleanup  and  salvage  performed  at  the  site  of 
total  or  partial  razing,  demolishing  or  dismantling. 

No  exemptions  provision  to  apprentices  or  student- 
learners. 

Occupations  involved  in  roofing  operations  (See  Order 
"5a"  on  the  preceding  page.) 

Hazardous  Occupations  - Excavation  (See  Order  "5a"  on 
the  preceding  page.) 
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"Whenever  State  standards  for  employment  of  children  are  higher 
than  Federal  standards,  the  State  standards  should  be  observed." 


CHILD  LABOR  LAWS  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 


In  some  respects  the  Iowa  law  regarding  the  employment  of  minors 
will  differ  from  the  federal  law.  After  determining  whether  the  case 
at  hand  comes  under  federal  or  the  state  law,  the  coordinator  should 
acquaint  himself  with  that  particular  provision  of  the-  law,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides,  "Whenever  State 
standards  for  employment  of  children  are  higher  than  Federal  standards, 
the  State  standards  should  be  observed." 

Chapter  92  entitled.  Child  Labor  Laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  1934 
Codg,  provides  as  follows: 

"92.6  LABOR  PERMIT-HOW  OBTAINED.  A work  permit  shall  be  issued 
only  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  by  a person  authorized  by 
him  in  writing,  or,  where  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools,  by 
a person  authorized  in  writing  by  the  local  school  board  in  the 
community  where  such  child  resides,  upon  the  application  of  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  the  child  desiring  such  permit. 

(16  years  of  age  minimum  for  Co-op  programs.) 

For  further  information  Bulletin  No.  21,  LABOR  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  IOWA,  1954  Code,  is  available  from  the  State  Labor  Commissioner, 
State  House,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


UNITED  STATES  MINIMUM  WAGE 


The  minimum  wage  is  $1.25  per  hour  for  all  workers  except  for 
industries  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  if  provided  for 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  time-and-a-half  pay  for  over- 
time after  forty  hours  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  the  Act.  For  authority  to  employ  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  under  Section  6 of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  for  a 
student-learner  enrolled  in  a vocational  training  program  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  or  other 
recognized  vocational  training  agency,  the  coordinator  should  fill 
out  form  "Application  for  a Special  Student-Learner’s  Certificate 
for  Employment  Training,"  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or 
nearest  office. 


There  are  no  minimum  wage  requirements  under  *the  Iowa  State 

laws . 
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IOWA  WORKMAN’S  COMPENSATION  LAW 


Before  the  enactment  of  workman’s  compensation  laws,  industrial 
employees  were  afforded  no  protection  from  economic  loss  resulting 
from  injuries  suffered  during  the  course  of  their  employment.  The 
only  avenue  of  relief  open  to  an  injured  workman  was  legal  action 
for  damages  against  his  employer,  a procedure  which  was  most  unsatis- 
factory as  far  as  the  workman  was  concerned.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Iowa  legislature  passed  an  act  known  as  the  "Iowa  Workman’s  Compen- 
sation law,"  the  purposes  of  which  were; 

"a.  To  furnish  certain,  prompt,  and  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  victims  of  work  accidents  and  their  dependents." 

"b.  To  free  the  courts  from  the  delay,  costs,  and  criticism 
incident  to  the  great  mass  of  personal  injury  litigation." 

"c.  To  relieve  public  and  private  charity  of  much  of  the 
destitution  due  to  uncompensated  industrial  accidents." 

"d.  Eliminate  economic  waste  in  the  payments  to  unnecessary 
lawyers,  witnesses,  and  casualty  corporations  and  the  expense  and 
time  loss  due  to  trials  and  appeals." 

"e.  Supplant  concealment  of  fault  in  accidents  by  a spirit 
of  frank  study  of  causes,  resulting  in  good  will  between  employer 
and  operative,  lessening  the  numbers  of  preventable  accidents,  and 
reducing  the  cost  and  suffering  thereunder." 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


Iowa,  with  all  the  other  states,  has  an  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  designed  to  protect  the  employees  when  out  of  employ- 
ment through  no  fault  of  their  own,  so  that  they  will  have  some 
Income  to  get  along  on  while  they  are  looking  for  other  work.  The 
plan  is  financB-d  entirely  by  a -tax  on  pay  rolls.  The  tax  is  paid 
solely  by  the  employer.  Cooperative  part-time  students  are  not 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation  while  enrolled  in  school; 
see  bulletin  "Un-emplo3nnent  Compensation  in  Iowa,"  Iowa  Employment 
Security  Commission,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  tax  is  paid  by  employer  for  4 or  more  employees  after  20 
weeks  of  partial  or  full  employment  (if  not  exempted)  after  a few 
years  of  payment  it  does  decline  from  about  3%  of  employees’  pay  to 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


The  Social  Security  Act  was  born  during  the  Great  Depression, 
at  a time  when  ten  million  workers  were  without  other  employment 
other  than  work-relief,  and  when  some  eighteen  million  people  were 
dependent  for  subsistence  on  relief.  Of  the  several  features  of 
this  Act,  only  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  section  will  be 


o 

ERIC 


treated  here.  Benefits  from  this  Act  are  financed  by  payroll 
deductions,  at  the  present  time  3 5/8%  of  earnings  from  the  employee 
and  this  is  matched  by  the  employer.  In  1966,  deduction  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  A. 2%  up  to  $6,600  yearly  earnings  and  matched  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  deduction  will  increase  to  A. 9%  in  1969.  The  coordin- 
ator should  determine  at  the  nearest  local  office  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  what  jobs  are  covered.  The  student-learner  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  disability  benefits  of  the  act.  Changes  are 
constantly  being  written  into  the  Act,  and  as  this  is  being  written. 
Congress  is  considering  additional  changes.  Any  student  embarking 
on  his  first  job  should  secure  a social  security  number  through  his 
local  post  office  or  the  nearest  office  of  the  Social  Security 
board.  He  will  carry  this  number  throughout  his  life.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  Social  Security  Board,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING 


The  national  apprenticeship  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1937  was  . 
enacted  to  promote  the  furtherance  of  labor  standards  of  apprentice- 
ship... to  extend  the  application  of  such  standards  by  encouraging 
the  inclusion  thereof  in  contracts  of  apprenticeship,  to  bring 
together  employers  and  labor  for  the  formulation  of  programs  of 
apprenticeship,  to  cooperate  with  state  agencies  in  the  formulation 
of  standards  of  apprenticeship. 

An  apprenticeable  trade  is  one  that  requires  four  thousand 
hours  (two  years) , or  more  to  learn.  Iowa  has  a state  apprentice 
council  whose  responsibility  is  to  formulate  standards  and  give 
assistance  to  local  joint  apprenticeship  committees,  and  also  re- 
view and  approve  or  disapprove  apprentice  standards  and  indenture 
contracts  sent  in  for  registration. 

Local  joint  apprenticeship  committees  are  empowered  to  evaluate 
any  previous  training  a student  may  have  had  either  in  school  or 
otherwise,  and  to  allow  him  credit  on  his  apprenticeship. 
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(Name  of  School) 


t-time  Co-operative  Industrial  Education  Program 

% 

(attach  picture) 


STUDENT  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMITTANCE 


Student's  Name 

Address 

Date  of  Birth 


Last 


■ Home  Room 

First  Middle 

Phone  No. 

He  i gh  t_ W e i gh  t Ag  e 


■ I 


: I 

j! 

I j 

; 't 


• I 
■ I 


, I 

■ ? 

} 1 

J i 
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Social  Security  Number 

Parent's  Address  ^Occupation 

Why  do  you  wish  to  enter  this  program? 


Parent's  Name 


In  what  out-of-class  activities  do  you  participate? 

List  the  names  of  Industrial  Education  courses  and  the  grades  earned  in  high 
school. 


List  your  previous  employment: 

COMPANY  TYPE  OF  WORK  DATE  (month  and  year) 


In  what  type  of  work  do  you  desire  training? 

First  choice 


References : 


Second  choice 


Indefinite 


If  accepted  I agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  this  training  program. 

Signed 

STUDENT  DATE 


(Do  not  write  below  this  line) 

Coordinator ' s 

approval  of  application 

rejecticn  of  application Counselor's  (Vice  Principal's) 

• Recommendation 
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Example  of  information  coordinator  should  have  a)>out  the  student 
applicant.  (Most  Information  will  be  available  from  student's  cumulative 
record  or  principal's  files.)  * 

1.  Abilities  tests 

2.  Aptitude  tests 

3.  Interests  tests 

4.  General  intelligence 

a.  verbal 

b.  non-verbal 
5 o Grades 


b.  industrial  education 

6.  School  attendance  record 

7.  General  schools  conduct 

a.  other  teacher's  comments 

b.  observations  especially  in  shop  courses 
8o  Out-of-school  conduct 


PART-TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS  PROGRAM 

INTRODUCTION  CARD 


Mr. 

Company ^Addres  s 

This  wiljl^  introduce who  is  applying  for 

the  position  of  ^ 

Date 

COORDINATOR 


lii 


m 


mm 


(Name  of  School) 


PART-TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
CO-OPERATIVE  AGREEMEI^T  FOR  TRAINING 

19  - 19 


The. 


_will  permit. 


Training  Agency 


Student 


to  enter  their  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  practical  knowledge 


and  experience  in  the  occupation  of_ 


from 


Beginning  Date 


to 


This  training  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 


Closing  Date 


general  training  outline  and  the  following  conditions; 

1.  The  student,  while  in  training,  shall  be  deemed  a student-learner  and 
shall  progress  from  job  to  job  in  order  to  gain  experience  in  all  phases  of 
the  operation's  and  duties.  The  time  schedule,  as  indicated  in  the  training 
outline,  shall  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  Safety  Instruction  shall 
also  be  included  on  the  training  outline.  Safety  taught  in  the  related 
class  shall  be  correlated  with  the  safety  emphasis  on  the  job.  (See  supple- 
ment “ page  47.) 

2.  The  training  agency  will  provide  not  less  than  fifteen  hours  per  week 
of  training  which  will  be  primarily  accomplished  during  the  school  day  hours. 

3.  The  school  will  provide  instruction  in  the  technical  and  related 
subjects  for  a minimum  of  one  regular  class  period  per  day. 

4.  A wage  comparable  to  the  training  status  of  the  trainee  will  be  paid 

by  the  training  agency  on  a co-op  basis.  This  rate  to  be per  hour. 

5.  The  trainee  will  adhere  to  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  training 
agency,  and  make  every  effort  to  report  for  work  promptly.  In  the  event  of 
illness  or  emergency,  the  trainee  must  notify  the  employer  and  the  coordinator 
immediately. 

6.  If  for  any  reason  the  employer  can  no  longer  employ  the  trainee,  arranges 
ments  will  be  made  with  the  coordinator  to  remove  the  trainee. 


7 . The 
during  the 


agrees  not  to  hire 
of  this  agreenient 


student  trainee  on  a full-time 
by  permission  of  school 


School^ 

Parent 


Coordinator 


Employer^ 

Student 


s 
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(Name  of  School) 

PART-TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
STUDENT  PROGRESS  REPORT 


Week  of to 

Student's  Signature  ^ Training  Agency 


Hours  Brief  Description  of  Work 

Start  - Quit 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

* 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

Hourly  rate Total  hours ^ 

Total  wages  received  for  week  (before  deductions) 


New  operations  learned  during  week 


Questions  for  later  discussion 

Note:  The  student-trainee  will  be  expected 

to  return  this  to  the  school  coordin- 
ator by  the  beginning  of  a new  week 
of  training. 

# 

Signature  of  Company  Training  Supervisor 


* w 
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(Name  of  School) 


EMPLOYER'S  CONFIDENTIAL  REPORT* 
Part-time  Co-operative  Industrial 


Student 


Firm 


Training  area 


Education  Program 


For  Grading: 

Place  one  of  the  numbers  in  each 
box  within  the  grading  period  coJ 


1- Outstanding 

2- Very  good 

3- Good 

4- S at is factory 

5- Unsatisf actory 


(grade  in 
(comparison 
(to  a new- 
(young  employ^ 


PERSONAL  HABITS  First  Nine  Weeks 

Punctuality-  ------  

Accepts  instruction  

Personal  appearance  

Choice  of  language  

Uses  good  judgment  (for  a beginner)  

Dependability  

Ability  to  get  along  with  people  ^ 

Initiative  

Care  of  equipment  

Interest  shown  in  work  

WORKMANSHIP  

Accuracy-  ------  

Attention  to  details  

Quality  of  work  ..  . i 

Orderly  with  work  

Safety  conscious  

Other  skills  peculiar  to  this 
occupation 


School  Coordinator's  Grade 


Second  Third  Fourth 


j 


Space  should  be  allotted , probably  on  the  back  of  this  report,  for  the  employ 
to  write  general  comments  each  grading  period.  Also,  each  grading  period  th 
employer  should  be  encouraged  to  write  deficiencies  that  the  student  traineJ 
possesses.  Space  should  also  be  provided  for  the  employer's  signature  each  ^ 
grading  period.  The  following  may  be  used: 

First  Nine  Weeks 

General  Comments 


Deficiencies 


Employer's  signatui^ 
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*May  or  may  not  be  confidential 
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Example  of: 


Coordinator’s  Observation  Record 
for  a Student-Learner  During  One 
Year 


Student  Trainee 


Code: 

A - Absence  from  work 
C - Call  upon  student  trainee  at  work 
P - Phone  call  to  employer 
V - School  vacation  days 
S - End  of  first  semester 


ATTENDANCE  RECORD 


Weeks  of  School  Year  M Tu  W Th  Fr 


Training  Establishmenr 


EMPLOYER  CONTACTS 


EMPLOYER  CONTACTS 


Aug-30  to  Sept.  2 


Thanksgiving 


Vacation 


Easter  Vac. 


o 
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8-30,9-2 


9-5, 9-9 


9-12,9-16 


9-19,9-23 


9-26,9-30 


10-3,10-7 


10-1Q-,  10-14 


10-17,10-21 


10-24,10-28 


10-31,11-4 


11-7,11-11 

11-14,11-18 


11-21,11-25 


11-28,12-2 


12-5,12-9 


12-12,12-16 


Christmas  Vac.  12-19,12-23 


1-2, 1-6 


1-9,1-13 


1-16,1-20 


1-23,1-27 


1-30,2-3 


2-6,2-10 


2-13,2-17 


2-20,2-24 


2-27,3-3 


3-6,3-10 


3-13,3-17 


3-20,3-24 


3-27,3-31 


4-10,4-14 


4-17,2-21 


4-24,4-28 


5-1, 5-5 


5-8,5-12 


5-15,5-19 


X 


X 


V 


X 


V 


V 


C 


C 


V 


V 


V 


V 


X 


Employer  accepted  trainee 


Parent  conference  - written  agreement  signed 

... ^ ft 


Employer  signature  on  written  agreement 


Flu 


Employer  satisfied  with  student’s  progress 


Employer  pleased  with  student’s  enthusiasm 


Employer  confidential  grading  report-report 


Card  grade  determined  (followed  by  trainee  Confl 


Coffee  break  problem  cleared  up 


Student  personal  problem  affecting  job  progress! 


Problem  resolved,  job  progress  again  good 


Employer  confidential  grading  report 


Report  card  grade  determined 


Student  - Trainee  given  lOp  per  hour  raise 


New  responsibilities  added  as  per  training  outH 


Head  cold 


Trainee  needs  more  job  related  math 


Employer  confidential  grading  report 


Report  card  grade  determined 


Trainee  sent  to 3 evening  company  training 


School  sessions 


Job  related  math  improving 


Employer  confidential  report 
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(Name  of  School) 

PART-TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

TRAINING  OUTLINE 
19  19 


For 


While  training  in 


At 


Under  supervision  of. 


Units 


Job  Instructor 


Time  Schedule  in  Weeks 


Approved  by: 


Da  t ( 


Employer 


Time  in  training 
to 


Coordinator 
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For  detailed  information  contact: 

Owen  Shadle,  Teacher  Educator 

Trade  and  Technical  Industrial  Education 

Iowa  State  University,  Ames  • 

SELECTED  REFERENCES 


Information  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Part-time 
Cooperative  Industrial  Education  Program: 

Bulletin  Number  Miscc  TI-39  (Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Office  Building, 
Des  Moines. 


ORIENTATION 

1.  Coordinator’s  dwn  notes  on  Foundations  of  Vocational 
Industrial  Education. 

2 0 Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  Program,  a 

guide  and  handbook  for  coordinators.  (Industrial  Education 
Curriculum,  lov^a  State  University,  Ames.) 

FINDING  THE  JOB 

3.  We  K.  Lasher,  How  You  Can  Get  A Better  Job,  (American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1964). 

4.  Pamphlet,  How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  Job,  (local 
employment  offices,  Iowa  Employment  Security  Commission). 

5.  Pamphlet,  Can  I Get  the  Job,  (General  Motors  Educational 
Relations  Section,  Public  Relations  Staff,  Detroit, 

Michigan  48202). 

6.  Booklets,  (Science  Research  Associates,  57  West  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois). 

7.  E.  N.  Chapman,  Your  Attitude  is  Showing,  (Science 
Research  Associates) . 

8.  Charles  R.  Foster,  Psychology  For  Life  Today.  (American 
Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1961). 

HOLDING  THE  JOB 

9.  Mary  Bredemeier,  The  Worker  in  Modem  Society.  (Vocational 
Division,  Curriculum  Laboratory,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey). 

10.  Booklets  available  upon  request,  (local  telephone  company 
business  office) „ 

11.  Booklets,  (Bureau  of  Business  Practice,  New  London, 
Connecticut) . 

JOB  ETHICS 

Local  school  philosophy  and  objectives 
Local  advisory  committee 
Local  community  code  of  ethics 


o 


JOB  SAFETY 

12 « Booklets,  pamphlets,  other  publications,  (National 
Safety  Council,  425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

. Illinois) . 

13 o Accident  Prevention  Can  Be  Learned,  (Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  New  York,  New  York) o 
14 0 Pamphlets,  booklets,  charts  (Superintendent  of  Documents, 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  Do  Co 
20402) 0 


YOUR  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

15 o Booklets,  charts,  pamphlets,  (local  or  district  Social 
Security  representative) o 


LABOR  MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

See  reference  No»  8 ... 

16.  Bulletin  No.  1000,  A Brief  History  of  the  Modern  Labor 

Movement,  1964  Edition,  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
40<:,  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  United  States  Government, 
Printing  Office,  Washington  D.  C.  20402) . 

17o  Pamphlets  and  booklets,  AFL-CIO,  (AFL-CIO  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.). 

18.  Pamphlets  and  booklets,  (National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  2 East  48th  Street,  New  York,  New  York). 

19.  Bulletins,  (Iowa  Development  Commission,  Des  Moines). 


INCOME  TAX 

20.  Student  handbook,  general.  Teaching  Taxes,  also  teacher’s 
guide.  United  States  Treasury  Department,  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (available  upon  request.  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402). 


CREDIT-BUDGETING 

21.  Booklet,  How  to  Use  Consumer  Credit  Wisely,  (International 
Consumer  Credit  Association,  375  Jackson  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri) . 

22.  Pamphlets,  (Public  Affairs  Committee,  Incorporated,  22  East 
38th  Street,  New  York,  New  York). 

23 0 Wilhelm,  Consumer  Economics,  2nd  Edition,  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 


YOUR  PERSONALITY  AND  YOUR  JOB 

24.  , Booklet,  PergoiLality  Pays  by  John  Luther  (The  Economics 
Press,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  1962). 

See  reference  No.  7. 


INSURANCE  AND  SAVINGS 

25.  Catalog  of  free  and  inexpensive  teaching  aids  on  life 
insurance,  health,  and  money  management,  (Educational 
Division,  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York) . 
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PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

26 o Printed  metter,  (United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Education  Department,  1615  H.  Street  N.  W. , Washington, 
D.  C.). 


IOWA'S  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAW 

27,  Iowa's  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  (Iowa  Industrial 
Commissioner,  State  House,  Des  Moines). 

28 0 Pamphlet,  State  Workmen '%  Compensation  Laws.  (United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D,  C.  20402). 


GENERAL 

29.  Catalog  of  materials  furnished  upon  request,  (National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  2 East  48th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York) . 

30.  Bimonthly  mailing  upon  request.  Road  Maps  of  Industries. 
(National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  845  3rd  Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York  10022). 

31.  Mailing  list  for  publications,  (United  States  Government 

Printing  Office,  Division  of  Public  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  Co  20402).  * 

32.  General  Related  Study  Guide,  coordinator's  and  student 
manuals  (Department  of  Industrial  Education,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri). 

33.  General  Related  Study  Guide,  book  I and  II,  (Industrial 
Education  Department,  Division  of  Extension,  The  University 
of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas). 
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GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS  AND  TERMS 
(Used  in  the  Part-time  Cooperative) 
(Industrial  Education  Program) 


Advisory  Committee 

General  Advisory  Committee:  A group  of  persons  representing 

business,  industry,  labor,  and  the  community  who  advise  and 
^id  a coordinator  in  the  over— all  operation  of  the  program. 

Agreement  - Training 

An  agreement  entered  into  by  each  student-learner  before  he 
starts  to  work.  Wages  and  terms  of  employment  are  stated. 

This  agreement  is  approved  by  the  employer,  the  school,  the 
student-learner  and  parents  or  guardian. 

Agreement  - Training  Outline 

Required  for  each .student-learner  is  an  outline  which  shall 
include  among  other  things:  a schedule  of  processes  to  be 

learned  on  the  job  and  the  related  instruction  to  be  given 
in  school,  and  provisions  for  job  progression  and  such  other 
items  as  may  be  pertinent. 

Areas  of  Related  Instruction 

On  the  job:  That  instruction  which  the  student-learner  should 

receive  on  the  job  in  the  performance  of  assigned  tasks. 
Individual  technipal  study:  That  specif^rtrlhformation  which 

the  s tuden t-learner  needs  to  petf Otm  the ~ opWati^^^^^^^ 
with  his  work. 

General  related  study:  That  technical  and  non- technical 

information  which  makes  the  student-learner  a more  intelligent 
worker.  The  units  of  instruction  which  may  be  taught  to  the 
entire  group  of  student-learners. 

Child  Labor  Standards 

All  the  federal  and  state  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
minors. 

Coordination 

That  phase  of  the  coordinator’s  responsibility  which  involves 
visits  to  homes  and  training  agencies,  conferring  with  the 
student-learners'  employers,  and  correlating  the  related  study 
in  school  with  job  progress.  The  process  of  operating  all 
phases  of  a Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education, 

Coordinator 

The  indivividual  who  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  a 
Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial  Education  Program, 

Employer's  Confidential  Report 

A report  by  the  employer  of  the  student-learner's  progress  on 
the  job. 


Exemption  Certificate 

A certificate  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  which  permits  a student-learner  to  be  employed  at 
less  than  the  minimum  wage,  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
student- learner  in  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education. 

Follow-up  Recotd 

A record  showing  the  employment  status  of  former  graduates 
who  have  participated  in  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education, 

General  Related  Study 

General:  Any  information  of  a broad  nature  which  is 

desirable  for  all  workers. 

Specific:  Any  information  definitely  essential  to  the 

performance  of  certain  job  operations. 

Hazard  (occupational) 

Any  factor  or  phase  of  an  occupation  which  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  student-learner’s  well  being. 

Hazardous  Occupation 

Any  and  all  of  those  occupations  which  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  has  ruled  are  too  dangerous  for  workers 
under  18  years  of  age.  This  ruling  makes  such  employment 
illegal  and  subjects  employers  to  severe  penalties  in  the 
event  of  violations.  Only  affects  companies  engaged  in 
inters t a t e commerce . 

Job  Analysis 

The  process  of  classifying  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an 
occupation  into  major  blocks  or  divisions.  These  blocks  are 
in  turn  broken  down  into  units  and  jobs.  This  makes  for  more 
systematic  training  on  the  job,  and  for  more  complete  prep- 
aration of  an  outline  of  related  instruction. 

Job  Progress-Record  (Student’s  Work  Report) 

A form  listing,  the  block  of  work,  the  date  a certain  job 
was  performed,  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  doing  the  work. 

Job  Progression 

Work  experiences  through  which  the  student-learner  is  rotated 
to  become  proficient  in  the  occupation  of  his  choice. 

Occupation 

The  word  used  to  cover  any  vocation  for  which  training  may 
be  given  in  the  diversified  occupations  program. 

Related  Instruction  Class 

The  class  at  school  where  related  study  takes  place  and 
related  materials  are  used  under  the  coordinator’s  direction. 
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An  agreement  between  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education  for  the 
promotion  and  operation  of  vocational  education  within  the 
state.  It  outlines  the  standards  under  which  each  phase 
of  vocational  education  must  operate  if  federal  and  state 
funds  are  to  be  used  in  reimbursing  the  local  board  of 
education. 

S tudent-learner 

Any  student  having  the  proper  qualifications  who  has  been 
selected  and  enrolled  in  the  Part-time  Cooperative  Industrial 
Education  program. 

Survey 

A collection  of  data  for  the  purpose  of  determining  facts 
pertinent  to  the  operation  of  any  phase  of  the  program. 

Trade  Journal 

A publication  relating  to  a specific  occupation  or  business, 
in  which  may  be  found  information  that  can  be  used  as  related 
text  material  by  the  student-learner. 


Any  business,  shop,  or  industrial  establishment  which  employs 
a Student-learner  for  the  purposes  of  giving  on-the-job 
training  in  cooperation  with  the  school. 

• 

Work  Permits  (proof  of  age) 

A permit,  required  of  students  who  are  under  16  years  of  age, 
issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  some  one  designated 
by  him.  This  establishes  the  student-learner's  age  for  the 
information  and  protection  of  the  employer. 
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TO:  Directors  of  State  Research  Coordinating  Units 

FROM:  Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin 

DATE:  November  - 1967 


Here  is  the  second  list  of  RCU  research  projects  as  compiled  from 
reports  and  newsletters  from  the  states  indicated  on  the  list. 

The  purpose  of  the  list  is  to  enable  all  RCU*s  to  review  the  range  and 
scope  of  activities  in  other  states,  and  thus  to  facilitate  exchange 
of  information  between  RCU's  on  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  number  and  scope  of  research  activities  is  truly  impressive. 

There  are '392  projects  reported  by  29  RCU*s,< on  all  phases  of  vocational 
and  technical  education.  No  doubt  there  are  many  more  not  reported. 

This  list  is  made  up  of  projects  either  in  progress  or  completed, 
not  identified  in  our  first  report.  Wherever  possible,  we  identified 
the  agencies  carrying  out  the  research.  It  does  not  include  the  many 
projects  which  are  in  the  proposed  stage.  Additional  information  about 
individual  projects  can  be  obtained  from  the  RCU  directors,  who  in  many 
cases,  may  refer  you  to  the  project  director. 

The  list  in  no  way  is  an  effort  to  compare  state  activities.  Many 
RCU's  had  studies  reported  in  the  last  listing— some  states  report 
all  identifiable  research  in  their  state  which  is  associated  with 
vocational  education,  while  others  limited  their  reports  to  those 
activities  in  which  they  had  a direct  role.  Some  RCU's  have  just 
initiated  their  programs  and  have  little  to  report,  and  still  others 
made  reference  to  research  studies  which  they  had  reported  in  previous 
quarterly  reports  not  in  our  possession. 

The  Center  hopes  that  this  information  has  value  to  the  RCU's  and  that 
later"  reports  will  include  projects  from  all  states. 
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RCU  RESEARCH  AND  STUDY  PROJECTS 
(List  No.  2) 


November,  1967 


ARIZONA:  Arthur  M.  Lee,  Director 


1.  "Arizona  Survey  of  Engineering  Technology."  (In  Progress) 

2.  "Vocational-Technical  Education  Study"  a report  on  the  present 
status  and  future  needs  of  vocational-technical  education  in 
Arizona.  (In  Progress) 

3.  "Characteristics  of  Outstanding  Engineering  Technicians  in 
Arizona."  (Completed) 


CALIFORNIA:  Dr.  Everest  D.  Edington,  Director 

1.  A project  designed  to  provide  the  cooperative  efforts  of  six 
districts  in  the  Berkeley-Oakland  area  for  offering  vocational 
education. 

2.  Off-farm  agricultural  work  experience  demonstration  project, 

San  Luis  Obispo  School  District. 

3.  "Selection  Approaches  for  Vocational  Education  Studies,"  Contra 
Costa  Jr.  College.  (Funded) 

4.  "Teaching  Agricultural  Science  to  Students  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
by  Feed-Back  Approach,"  Vacaville  Unified  High  School  District. 
(Funded) 

5.  Using  data  processing  in  an  instructional  program.  Southwestern 
College. 


6.  Pre-apprentice  training  project,  Roseville  Joint  Union  High  School. 

7.  Establishing  wood  technology  curriculum  innovations,  Modesta 
Junior  College. 

8.  Vocational  education  follow-up  study,  Oakland  Public  Schools. 

9.  "Pre-High  School  Vocational  Group  Guidance  f#r  Potential  Dropouts 
and  Non-College  Bound  Students,"  Tracy  Joint  Union  High  School 
District.  (Funded) 

10.  "Dominant  Factors  Relating  to  Successful  Emplo3niient  of  a Selected 
Group  of  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Youth,"  Emery  Unified  School 
District.  (Funded) 

11.  "Vocational  Education  Programs  of  Foothill  Junior  College," 

^ Foothill  Junior  College  District.  (Funded) 
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12.  "A  Developmental  Program  for  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education  for 
Teachers  of  Persons  with  Special  Needs  Directly  Applicable  to 
Hexlcan-Amerlcan  Students,"  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles « (Funded) 

13,  "A  Project  Intended  to  Provide  Information  for  Improvement  of 
Counselor  Education  In  Vocational  Guidance,"  San  Jose  State 
College.  (Funded) 

14;  ‘Municipalities  as  a M-9del  for  New  Careers  and  Redirection  of 
V>catlonal-Technlcal  Education  Programs,"  Institute  for  Local 
Government,  Berkeley.  (Funded) 


COLORADO:  Douglas  Sjogren,  Director 

1.  Three  pilot  projects  to  establish  vocational  ^ucatlon  for  youth 
with  special  needs. 

A survey  of  counselors*  feelings .;about  the  kinds  of  support  and 
help  they  .need  In  the  area  of  vocational  guidance.  (Completed) 

3.  A 'system  for  ‘follow-up  studies  by  the  gtate  "Board.  (In  Progress) 

4.  Vocational  education  Interests  of  Colorado  high  school  students. 
(Completed) 

A study  to  determine  the  in-service  training  needs  of  trade  and 
industrial  teachers,  (Completed) 

6.  A follow-’i:ip  of  girls  who  graduated  ifrom  high  school  ten  years  ago, 
(In  Progress) 

7.  A study  of  vocational  maturity  of  various  occupational,  .^groups . 

(In  Progress) 

8.  A study  to  determine  reasons  why  schools  with  vocational  agriculture 
programs  are  dot  Initiating  programs  of  training  for  ag. -related 
occupations.  (In  Progress) 

* 

9.  Attitudes  of  Colorado  administrators  toward  guidance,  counseling, 
and  Vocational  education.  (Completed) 


CONNECTICUT 

, 1,  Survey  of  the  training  needs  for  aircraft  mechanics  In  Connecticut, 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Labor,  (Completed) 

9 

2,  Summary  of  research  conducted  In  vocational  education  In  Connecticut, 
(Completed) 
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3,  Survey  of  the  seventeen  labor  market  areas  in  Connecticut, 
University  of  Connecticut.  (Completed) 

4,  A study  to  Identify  the  office  job  entry  positions  In  Connecticut 
business  firms  and  the  skills,  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  under- 
standing necessary  for  beginning  workers.  University  of  Connecticut. 
(Completed) 

5,  Development  of  an  instrument  to  measure  M.D.T.A,  trainee  success, 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Labor.  (In  Progress) 


DELAWARE:  Fred  C.  Finsterbach,  Director 

Twenty-three  proposals  are  in  process.  Those  approved 
will  be  reported  in  subsequent  reports. 


FLORIDA:  K.  M,  Eaddy,  Director 

1.  "Technicians  for  Florida  Industries,"  State  Department  of  Edu^atio^, 

2.  "Factors  Related  to  Educational  and  Occupational  Aspirations  of 
Early  Adolescent  Males  from  Culturally  Deprived  Families,"  Florida 
State  University. 

3.  "Analysis  of  Research  on  Selected  Aspects  of  Evaluation  in  Adult 
Education,"  Florida  State  University. 

4.  "A  Proposal  for  the  Development  of  a Pre-Vocational  Education 
Literacy  Course  to  be  Used  in  Computer-Assisted  Instruction  with 
Disadvantaged  Youth  and  Adults,"  Florida  State  University. 

5.  "A  Follow-Up  Normative  Study  of  NegrO'  Intelligence  and*- Achievement," 
Florida  State  University. 

6.  "Development  of  Post-High  School  Wage  Earning  Programs  in  Home 
Economics  Education  Utilizing  the  Resource  Guide  Care  and  Guidance 
of  Children,"  Florida  State  University. 

7.  "A  Study  to  Identify  Problem  Areas  Through  Investigation  and 
Research,"  Florida  State  University. 

I 8.  "An  Assessment  of  Occupational  Opportunities  in  the  State  of 

Florida  Which  Utilize  knowledge  and  Skills  Derived  from  the  Field 
of  Home  Economics,"  Florida  State  University. 

9.  "Identification  of  and  Possible  Solutions  to  Problems  Encountered 
by  Home  Economics  in  Clothing  Constructlqn  Classes,"  Florida 
State  University. 

10.  "Change  in  Learning  Patterns  of  Adults,"  University  of  Florida. 
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11,  "An  Inter-Disciplinary  Approach  to  Improving  the  Development 
of  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Children,"  University  of  Florida, 

12,  "A  Study  of  Instruction  Needed  in  Mechanics,  in  High  School 
Vocational  Agriculture  Classes,"  University  of  Florida, 

13,  "Development  of  a Course  of  Study  for  High  School  Vocational 
Agriculture,"  University  of  Florida, 

14,  "Development  of  a Design  for  Research  and  Plans  for  Vocational 
Development  in  Agriculture,"  University  of  Florida, 

15,  "A  Study  to  Identify  Problem  Areas  Through  Investigation  and 
Research,"  University  of  Florida, 

16,  "A  Work  Experience  Program  in  Business  Education,"  University  of 
Florida, 

>■ 

17,  "Professional  Competency  of  Teachers  of  Technical  Education,"  * 
University  of  Florida, 

18,  "A  Pilot  Study  in  Effectiveness  of  Large  Typewriting  Classes," 
University  of  Florida, 

19,  "An  Experimental  Progr.§m  in  Office  Education  Using  Block  Time 
Scheduling  and  Emphasis  On  an  Integrated  Approach  to  Materials 
Development,"  University  of  Florida, 

20,  "Proposal  for  Improving  the  Quality  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education  at  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University  Through 
Improved  Ancillary  Services  and  Activities,"  Florida  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  University, 

21,  "A  Study  to  Identify  Business  Education  Problem  Areas  Through 
Investigation  and  Research,"  Florida  Atlantic  University, 

22,  "A  Study  in  Occupational  Education,"  University  of  Southern 
Florida. 

23,  "A  Survi^  of  Small  Business  in  the  Tampa  Bay  Area,"  University 
of  Southern  Florida, 

24,  "Differential  Identification  of  Successful  Technical  Students  in 
Junior  Colleges,"  Central  Florida  Junior  College. 

25,  "Computerized  Drafting  and  Design,"  Miami-Dade  Junior  College. 

26,  "Development  of  an  Experimental  Design  for  a Multi-Cultural  Non- 
Graded  Area  Vocational  School  Associated  With  a Community  College," 
Brevard  County. 

27,  "An  Evaluation  of  Secondary  Programs  for  Disadvantaged  Youth," 
Brevard  County, 
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28.  "An  Evaluation  of  a Frogram  to  Provide  Extensive  Vocational 
Explorative  Opportunities  of  Ninth  Grade  Students,"  Brevard 
County. 

29.  "A  Pilot  Study  in  Home  Econot3ics*-to  Evaluate  an  Innovative 
Secondary  Program,"  Broward  County. 

30.  "A  Determination  of  Occupational  Needs,"  Charlotte  County ^ 

31.  "A  Survey  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  Needs  of  Communities 
Served'*by  Lake  City  Junior  College,"  Columbia  County. 

32.  "Learning  Laboratory  to  Teach  Basic  Skills  in  a Culturally 
Deprived  Area,"  Dade  County. 

33.  "Teaching  Typewriting  Through  the  Use  of  Three  Methods  With 
Varing  Group  Sizes,"  Dade  County. 

34.  "A  Study  Designed  to  Aid  in  Determining  the  Direction  of  Vocational 
Program  Development  in  Desota  County,"  Desota  County. 

35.  "Study  for  Planning  a Vocational-Technical  Program,"  Escambia 
County. 

36.  "A  Study  to  Determine  Vocational  Needs  for  Franklin  County," 

Franklin  County. 

37.  "A  Survey  of  Related  Agricultural  Occupations,"  Gadsden  County. 

38.  "A  Survey  to  Determine  Occupational  Needs  in  Glades  County," 

Glades  County. 

3'9.  "A  Survey  of  Construction  Plans  of  the  Lake  County  Area  Vocational 
Center,"  Lake  County, 

40.  "Meeting  the  Needs  for  Vocational  and  Related  Information  in 
Levey  County,"  Levey  County. 

41.  "A  Survey  of  Occupations  Needing  Agricultural  Skills  and  Competencies 
in  Lee  County,"  Manatee  County. 

42.  "A  Survey  of  Nassau  County  with  Emphasis  on  Employmerd:  Needs," 

Nassau  County. 

r 

43.  "An  Off-Farm  Agricultural  Occupational  Survey,"  Palm  Beach  ilounty. 

I * 

44.  "Palm  Beach  County  Industrial  Survey,"  Palm  Beach  County. 

45.  "A  Study  to  Provide  Pinella  County  School  System  with  Data  for 
Improvement  and  Extension  of  Vocational  Education,"  Pinella  County. 

46.  "Development  of  a System  to  Gather,  Analyze,  and  Use  Pertinent 
Data  to  be  Used  in  Program  Determination,"  Pinella  County. 
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47.  "An  Agricultural  Occupations  Survey,"  Polk  County. 

48.  "County  Survey  of  Occupational  Nfeeds,"  Putnam  County. 

49.  A Survey  of  Agricultural  Occupations,"  Lanta  Rosa  County. 

50.  "An  Area  Vocational  Survey  of  Four  Counties,"  St.  Johns  County. 

51.  "A  Survey  of  Related  Agricultural  Occupations,"  Suwanee  County, 

52.  "An  Occupational  Survey  of  Walton  County,"  Walton  County. 


GEORGIA:  Gene  Bottoms,  Director 


1.  ''^''®^“®Jlon  of  Full-Time  Homemakers  and  Homemakers  Who  Are 

Also  Full-Time  Employees."  (Completed) 

st>  .-I-  Ml  r X 


'^Zlf  SfpUted“)“°"  Vocational-Technical 

s!h::is°T"ai 

Of  Area  Vocational- 

lo- develop  guidance  programs  for  comprehensive 
high  schools  in  Georgia.  (I„  Progress)  omprenenslve 

6.  The  evaluation  and  reorganization  of  technical  curriculum  in 
Georgia  s area  vocational-technical  schools.  (In  Progress) 


IDAHO:  Kenneth  11.  Loudermilk,  Director 

1.  Study  of  Agriculturally  Related  Occupations."  (Completed) 

2.  "Career  Choice  and  Development  Study."  (in  Progress) 

3.  "Study  of  Vocational  Student  Characteristics,"  Idaho  State 
University.  (In  Progress) 


4. 


A study  of  vocational  decision  making  in  Idaho 
(In  Progress) 


secondary 


schools. 


5. 


SJzatLr’’!nd  educational  programs,  administrativ 

organization,  and  other  phases  of  the  school's  operation  in 

Six  Idaho  school  districts.  University  of  Idaho.  (In  Progress) 
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10. 

ILLINOIS:  V.E,  Burgener,  Coordinator 

1.  An  experimental  program  in  electronic  data  processing  to  prepare 
pupils  for  employment  and  for  further  post-secondary  educational 
training  in  this  field.  (In  Progress) 

2.  A summer  school  vocational  experimental  program  emphasizing 
social-vocational  experiences  and  informational  enrichment 

for  handicapped  students  at  the  high  school  level,  Springfield. 

(In  Progress) 

3.  A summer  school  work  experience  program  for  dropout-prone  students 
that  offers  the  possibility  of  eventual  vocational  training  in 
some  jobs  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  the  student.  Ouincv. 

(In  Progress) 

4.  A proposed  occupational  program  for  the  potential  dropout  and  the 
educationally  deprived,  Decatur.  (In  Progress) 

5.  A special  vocational  program  for  students  who  are  severely 
underachieving  in  reading,  Barrington.  (In  Progress) 

6.  A training  program  for  teacher  aides  involving  high  school  juniors 
who  devote  one-half  day  to  academic  subjects  and  job  related 
information  and  one-half  day  to  on-the-job  experiences  in  the 
elementary  school,  Chicago.  (In  Progress) 

7.  A conservation  and  training  project  for  juniors  and  seniors 
consisting  of  an  in-depth  study  and  analysis  of  area  natural 
resources,  Warrin.  (In  Progress) 

8.  An  adult  education  experimental  counseling  and  guidance  program 
for  the  disadvantaged  that  includes  screening,  testing,  counseling, 
and  adult  cooperative  work  experience,  Cairo.  (In  Progress) 

9.  A project  to  determine  the  extent  of  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tion that  can  best  assist  high  school  students  to  prepare  for 
part-time  and  ^full-time  emplo3/tQent,  Champaign.  (In  Progress) 

10.  A health  occupations  program  primarily  for  adults  that  has  two 

objectives:  one  to  provide  short  term  instruction  for  cooks, 

food  service  workers,  and  health  aides  in  the  field  of  long 
term  patient  care;  the  second  to  develop  a profile  of  health 
occupations,  and  to  prepare  curriculum  for  certain  of  these 
occupations,  Chicago.  (In  Progress) 

11.  The  Hanover  experimental  vocational  education  program  is  an 
interrelated  program  utilizing  a school  operated  motel,  restaurant, 
and  the  Daniel  Boone  Camp  as  workshops  and  laboratories  for 
students,  Hanover.  (In  Progress) 

12.  A vocational  program  to  encourage  low  ability  students  to  complete 
high  school,  Marengo.  (In  Progress) 
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A v7ork  orientation  project  for  underachievers  and  potential 
dropouts  that  involves  special  occupational  orientation  in 
regular  subjects,  a related  class  in  occupational-technical 
curriculum  and  remedial  communication  skill  development, 
special  counseling  V7ith  (students  and  parents  and  vocational 
instruction  in  technical  processes  and  manufacturing,  lit. 
Prospect,  (In  Progress) 

A continuing  one-half  day  occupational  orientation  subject 
matter  program  for  potential  dropouts,  Streator.  (In  Progress) 

A vocational  communications  project  to  create  the  environment 
and  methods  through  which  non-college  bound  students  can  develop 
their  communication  skills  individually,  Toledo.  (In  Progress) 

Special  orientation  in  common  learnings  for  slow  learners  in 
junior  high  school,  including  shelter  workshop  using  mass 
production  techniques  for  developing  vocational  awareness,  job 
skills,  and  attitudinal  competencies,  Urbana.  (in  Progress) 

A project  to  channel  slow  learners  and  potential  dropouts  into 
conventional,  vocational,  and  occupational  oriented  classes 
with  special  emphasis  on  interdisciplinary  curriculum,  Urbana. 

(In  Progress) 

A vocational  aerospace  studies  program,  Dupo,  (In  Progress) 

A visual  communications  program  for  slox7  learners  and  potential 
dropouts  involving  business  education,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  education,  Orland  Park,  (in  Progress) 

Vocational  guidance  and  occupational  information  for  students 
through  television-closed  circuit  and  video  tape.  Sterling.  (In 
Progress) 

An  aeronautics  project  to  introduce  students  to  the  vocational 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  aviation.  Villa  Park.  (In  Progress) 

A project  in  the  fields  of  biological  science  and  agriculture 
designed  to  enrich  the  basic  scholastic  skills  of  slow  learners 
and  underachievers  through  classroom  experiences  and  a land 
laboratory,  Peoria,  (in  Progress) 

A project  to  reach  and  motivate  underprivileged  boys  who  are 
potential  dropouts  and  potential  delinquents  by  capitalizing 
on  their  interests  in  automobiles  and  other  mobil  equipment, 

(in  Progress) 

A project  to  motivate  students  to  complete  high  school,  Carbondale 
(In  Progress) 

A study  to  evaluate  the  curricular  and  procedures  used  in  pilot 
training  programs  of  vocational  horticulture  specialty  programs 
for  secondary  students.  University  of  Illinois,  (in  Progress) 


12. 


26.  A comprehensive  labor  market  survey  to  ascertain  whether  the 
present  curricula  of  St.  Clair  County  Schools  meet  the  need  of 
modern  industry,  St.  Claire  County.  (In  Progress) 

27.  Development  of  world  of  work  instructional  programs  to  be  used 
as  guidelines  for  planning  and  evaluating  instructional  programs 
about  the  world  of  work.  University  of  Illinois.  (In  Progress) 

23.  Computerization  of  vocational  information  for  guidance  use  in 
Willowbrook  High  School,  Villa  Park.  (In  Progress) 

29.  An  evaluation  of  Illinois  post-high  school  educational  programs 
in  agriculture.  Southern  Illinois  University.  (In  Progress) 

30.  A project  to  develop  curriculum  guides  for  the  occupational 

„ aspect  of  home  economics  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels.  University  of  Illinois.  (In  Progress) 

31.  A public  information  project  to  assist  in  recruitment  for 
occupational  programs  in  Chicago  City  College,  Chicago  City 
College.  (In  Progress) 

32.  A project  to  determine  the  adjustments  in  living  which  high 
school  graduates  face  when  accepting  business  positions  away 
from  their  parental  homes.  Southern  Illinois  University.  (In 
Progress) 

33.  A project  for  special  vocational  students  to  determine  whether 
hypothetical  remedial  practices  in  vocational  education  will 
retain  potential  dropouts  in  school.  Southern  Illinois  University. 
(In  Progress) 

34.  "Black  Hawk  College  Occupational  Survey,”  Black  Hawk  College. 
(Abstract) 

• 35.  "Curriculum  Development  in  Engineering  Technology,"  University 

of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

36.  "Demonstration  Project  on  Occupational  Information  in  Selected 
Work  Areas  in  Metropolitan  Chicago  for  use  in  Guidance  and 
Counseling."  (Abstract) 

37.  "Development  of  Curriculum  Guides  for  Integrated  Program  of  Home 

Economics  at  the  Secondary  Level:  Homemaking  and  Family  Life 

Education,  Employment  Education,  and  Pre-Professional  Education 
Aspects,"  University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

38.  "Development  of  the  Public  Service  Program  for  Careers  in  the 
Public  Agencies  at  All  Levels  of  Govermnent,"  Chicago  City 
College.  (Abstract) 


39. 


"Differential  Costs  of  Curricula  in  Comprehensive  Junior 
Colleges,"  University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 
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40.  "Evaluation  and  Report  Writing  on  Pilot  Supervised  Job 
Training  Programs  ••  Robinson,  Des  Plaines,  and  Park  Ridge 
High  Schools,  and  Drake  Vocational  Guidance  and  Educational 
Center,"  Southern  Illinois  University.  (Abstract) 

41.  "Feasibility  Study  for  a Junior  College  in  the  Kaukakee 
Area,  A,"  Kankakee.  (Abstract) 

42.  "Feasibility  Study  for  a Public  Junior  College  in  Central 
Illinois,"  Decatur.  (Abstract) 

43.  "Feasibility  Study  of  Junior  College  Needs  in  McLean  County 
and  Adjacent  Areas,"  Bloomington.  (Abstract) 

44.  "Feasibility  Study  to  Determine  the  Need  and  Justification 
for  Establishing  an  Area  Vocational  School  in  Kane  County," 
Geneva.  (Abstract) 

45.  "Follow-up  of  Fulton  Coimty  Graduates  in  Selected: Classes 
to  Determine  Implications  for  Vocational  Guidance  and'— 

Business  and  Office  Education,"  Lewis town.  (Abstract) 

46.  "Follow-up  Study  of  Collenville  High  School  Students,  Classes 
1959-1963,"  University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

47.  "Identification  and  Follow-up  of  Special  Students  of  District 
No.  5;  Alexander  County,  Illinois,"  Southern  Illinois 
University.  (Interim  Report) 

48.  "Keshwaukee  Community  College  Study,"  Sycamore,  (Abstract) 

49.  "Labor  Market  Survey,"  Belleville.  (Abstract) 

50.  "Lake  County  Technical  Need  Study,"  University  of  Illinois. 
(Abstract) 

51.  "Occupational  Information  and  Diagnostic  Center  of  Youth  and 
Adults,"  University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

52.  'Overview  and  Analysis  of  Factors  Contributing  to  Present  and 
Future  Health  Manpower  Needs,"  Chicago.  (Abstract) 

53.  "Pilot  Programs  in  Agriculture  Education,"  University  of 
Illinois.  (Abstract) 

54.  "School  Survey  of  Champaign,  Ford,  Douglas,  and  Piatt  Counties 
for  a Comprehensive  Junior  College,"  Urbana.  (Abstract) 

55.  "Study  of  the  Efficacy  of  Using  Automated  Instruction  Devices 
in  Teacher  Training,"  University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

56.  "Survey  of  Information  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,"  Chicago.  (Abstract) 
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57.  "Vocational  Horticulture  Specialty  Prograiss  for  Secondary  Students." 
University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

58.  "Vocational  Need  Study  of  Satine,  Gallatin,  Hardin  and  Pope 
Counties,"  Southeastern  Junior  College.  (Abstract) 

59.  "Experimental  Program  in  Cooperative  Work  Training,"  Chicago. 
(Abstract) 

60.  "Experimental  Program  to  Prepare  Vocational-Technical  Teachers 
for  Laboratory  Classes  Designed  for  Dropout  Prone  Youth," 

University  of  Illinois.  (Abstract) 

61.  "Integrated  Program  - Business  Education  and  Industrial  Education 
with  Occupational  Orientation,"  Glenview,  (Abstract) 

62.  "Learning  Center  Program  - A Vocational  Program  for  Slow  Learners 
Potential  Dropouts,  Progressive  Report,"  Aurora  East.  (Abstract) 

63.  "Marengo  Experimental  Vocational  Program,"  MSrehgo.  (Abstract) 

64.  "Occupational  Orientation  Program  for  Potential  Dropouts," 

Streator.  (Abstract) 

65.  "Participation  Occupational  Experience  Program  (P.O.E.)," 

Evanston.  (Abstract) 

66.  "Program  for  Wage  Earning  Classes,"  Champaign.  (Abstract) 

67.  "Program  in  Health  Occupational  ^Education,"  (Abstract) 

68.  "Program  to  Meet  Potential  Dropouts,"  Peoria.  (Abstract) 

69.  "Project  for  Slow  Learning  Boys  in  Alton  Senior  High  School." 
(Abstract) 

70.  "Special  Vocational  Orientation  Program  for  Slow  Learners," 

Urbana,  (Abstract) 


ICANSAS 

1.  A pilot  course  in  vocational  opportunities  in  related  home 
economics,  Winfield.  (In  Progress) 

2.  A survey  of  RCU  information  services.  (In  Progress) 

3.  "Demonstration  Center  in  Occupations  Experiences,"  Paola. 
(Report  Available) 
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15. 

KENTUCKY:  Daniel  S,  Arnold,  Director 

1.  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Guidance  Treatments  to  Accelerate 

Vocational  Development  in  Eighth  Grade  Males  in  Appalachia." 
(Completed)  # 

2.  'A  Study  of  the  Image  of  Vocational  Education  in  Kentucky  as  Viewed 
by  Knowledgeable  Persons."  (Completed) 

3.  "Communications  Netxrork  in  Vocational  Education  in  Kentucky." 

(In  Progress) 

4.  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  M.D.T.A.  Trainees  in  the  Somerset  Area." 

(Tn  Progress) 

5.  "A  Study  to  Identify  Factors  Associated  with  Completion  and 
Non-Completion  of  Youth  Mobility  Project,  YM6178."  (In  Progress) 

6.  "A  Pilot  Occupational  Education  Project  in  Covington,  Kentucky," 

(In  Progress) 

7.  "Cost-Effectiveness  Study  of  Vocational  Programs  of  Mayo  Area 
Vocational  School."  (In  Progress), 

8.  "A  Study  to  Provide  Background  Materials  for  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  Vocational  Education  Needs  of  the  Louisville  Metropolitan  Area." 
(In  Progress) 

* 

9.  "Vocational  Education  Pilot  Project  for  Kentucky  Village."  (In 
Progress) 

10.  "A  Study  of  Research  Resources  in  Kentucky  Which  May  be  Orineted 
to  Occupational  Research  Significance  in  Vocational  Education." 
(Completed) 

11.  "A  Study  of  Guidance  Patterns  and  Shortages  in  Central  Kentucky." 
(Completed) 

12.  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  Graduates  of  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Schools  in  Kentucky."  (Completed) 

13.  "A  Follow-Up  Study  of  M.D.T.A.  Trainees  at  Lafayette  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School."  (Completed) 

14.  "A  Study  of  What  Services  Unemployed  Women  Need  in  Order  to  Become 
Employable."  (Completed) 

15.  "A  Study  of  Research  - Resource- Libraries  and  Information 
Retrieval  and  Dissemination  Systems  as  a Basis  for  Organizing 
a Resource  Library  for  the  Kentucky  RCU." 

16.  "Development  of  a Guiding  Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  Vocational 
Education  in  Kentucky."  (Completed) 
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17,  "Study  of  Employment  Opportunities  and  Competencies  Needed  in 
Farming  Occupations  in  the  Purchase  and  West  Kentucky  Districts," 

(In  Progress) 

18,  "Study  of  Opportunities  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Home  Economics 
Related  Jobs  in  Kentucky,"  (In  Progress) 

19,  "Study  Predicting  the  Success  of  Prospective  Students  in  Licensed 
Practical  Nursing  Programs,"  (In  Progress) 

20,  "A  Comparative  Study  to  Determine  the  Relative  Effectiveness  of 
Four  Methods  of  Teaching  Office  Practice,"  (In  Progress) 

21,  "A  Pilot  Project  for  Youth  with  Special  Needs  in  Fayette  County 
Schools,"  (In  Progress) 

22,  "A  Feasibility  Study  of  .the  Needs  for  Training  Programs  in 
Distributive  Education  for  Persons  to  be  Employed  in  State  Parks 
and  Similar  Kinds  of  Work,"  (In  Progress) 

23,  "A  Summary  of  Studies  that  Relate  to  Employment  Opportunities, 

Human  Resources,  and  EducatitonaL  Resources  in  Kentucky."  (Complete) 

24,  "A  Summary  of  Studies  and  Articles  that  Relate  to  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Program  Planning  and  Implementation,"  (Completed) 

25,  "Cost-Effectiveness  Study  of  the  Vocational  Programs  of  Somerset 
Vocational  Schools."  (Completed) 

26,  "Survey  to  Determine  the  Interest  on  the  Part  of  Vocational 
Educators  to  Receive  Information  Concerning  Research,"  (Completed) 

27,  "Status  of  Distributive  Education  in  Kentucky  High  Schools,"  (In 
Progress) 

28,  "A  Survey  of  Central  Kentucky's  Training  Needs  for  Emplo3mient 
Opportunities  (Skilled,  Technical  and  Clerical  Jobs)," 

29,  "A  Survey  of  Secondary  Data  to  Determine  Training  Needs  for  Semi- 
Skilled  Occupations  in  Central  Kentucky," 

30,  "Employment  Opportunities  and  Usable  Skills  in  Non-Farm  Agricultural 
Occupations  in  Appalachia," 

31,  "State-Wide  Assessment  of  Employment  Opportunities,  of  Concern  to 
the  Different  Program  Fields  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education," 

32,  "Demonstration  Project  at  Reidland  High  School  for  Training  Farm 
Youth  in  Non-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations." 

33,  "A  Study  of  Training  Programs  in  Eastern  Kentucky  that  Operate 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act," 


17. 


34,  "A  Study  to  Identify  the  Role  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Teacher 
In  Kentucky  Area  Vocational  Schools  as  It  Relates  to  Skills  and 
Knowledges  Commonly  Ascribed  to  Trade  Teachers  In  the  Nation  and 
Teachers  in  General." 

35,  "Study  of  Off-Farm  Opportunities  in  South  Central  Kentucky,"  (In 
Progress) 

36,  "Study  of  Gainful  Employment  in  Home  Economics  Related  Jobs  in 
Kentucky."  (In  Progress) 

37,  "Evaluation  of  Vocational  Home  Economics  in  Terms  of  the  Effective- 
ness of  Full-Time  Employees  Who  are  Also  Homemakers."  (In  Progress) 

38,  "The  Identification  and  Quantification  of  Technical  Competencies 
Needed  by  Teachers  of  Selected  Areas  of  Vocational-Technical 
Education."  (In  Progress) 


MICHIGAN:  Charles  Langden,  Director 

1.  "An  Experimental  Project  to  Determine  More  Effective  Certification 
Procedures  in  Michigan,"  Eastern  Michigan  University.  (Con^>leted) 

2.  "Effects  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Upon  Behavior  in 
the  Labor  Market,"  Michigan  State  University.  (Brief  Available) 

3.  "Procedures  for  Establishment  and  Evaluation  of  Training  Programs 
for  Wage  Earning  Occupations  Related  to  Home.  Economics,"  Michigan 
State  University.  (In  Progress) 

4.  "An  Evaluation  of  a Method  or  Methods  for  Developing  Local  Leader- 
ship for  Functional  Regional  Vocational  Education  Programs 

Among  Cooperating  School  Districts,"  Northern  Michigan 
University.  (In  Progress) 

5.  "Mathematical  Fundamentals  Needed  by  Technicians  in  Michigan 
Industries,"  Wayne  State  University. 

6.  "The  Value  of  Programmed  Instruction  as  a Tool  for  the  Enhancement 
of  High  School  Cooperative  Education  Student  Career  Objectives," 
Western  Michigan  University.  (Completed) 

7.  "A  Pilot  Project  in  Vocational  Guidance,  Placement  and  Work 
Experience  for  Yoiith  f^or  Whom  Existing  Work  ExperLenoe-s  art- 
‘I'iot^iApprbpriate,"  Livonia  Public  Schools.  (In  Progress) 

8.  "The  Present  and  Projected  Demands  for  Technically  Trained  People 
in  Michigan","  Ferris  State  College,  (In  Progress) 

9.  "Characteristics  of  Michigan  Labor  Force  for  the  Next  Fifteen 
Years,"  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  (Completed) 
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10,  "Area  Vocational-Technical  Education  Studies," 

11,  '.'Research  and  Development  Needs  Survey,"  (Preliminary  Report) 

12,  "Vocational  Training  Program  for  Child  Care  Aides,"  Ferndale 
Public  Schools.  (In  Progress) 

13,  "Developing  a Program  of  Occupational  Education  for  All  Students," 
Niles  Community  Schools.  (In  Progress) 

■ » 

14,  "Audio-Visual-Tutorial  Methods  Study  in  Secretarial  Skills  at 
Community  College  Level,"  Lansing  Community  College.  (In  Progress) 

15,  "Michigan  Vocational-Technical  Education  R & D Needs  Survey." 
(Completed) 

16,  "A  Study  of  the  Diffusion  Process  of  Vocational  Education 
Innovations."  (Completed) 

17,  "Report  of  a Survey  of  the  Needs  for  Technicians  in  the  Automotive 
Manufacturing  Industry  in  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area,"  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  (Completed) 

18,  "Office  Machines  Used  in  Business  Today,"  Wayne  State  University. 
(Completed) 

19,  "Portage  High  Schools  Practical  Training  Program,"  Portage  High 
School,  (Progress  Report) 

20,  "A  Pilot  Project  in  Programmed  Learning  to  Extend  Purposes  and 
Increase  Factors  of  Motivation,"  University  of  Michigan.  (Brief 
Available) 

21,  "Education  and  Training  for  the  World  of  Work;  A Vocational 
Education  Program  for  the  State  of  Michigan,"  Upjohn  Institute 
for  Employment  Research.  (Completed) 

22,  "Training  for  Off-Farm  Agriculture  Occupations,"  Michigan  State 
University.  (Completed) 

23,  "Michigan  Study  of  Industrial  Teacher  Competence,"  Wayne  State 
University,  (Completed) 

24,  "A  Follow-up  Study  of  a Sample  of  Trainees  from  the  Mayor's 
Youth  Employment  Project,"  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Wayne  State 
University,  (Completed) 

25,  "Career  Pattern  Analysis  of  a Selected  Group  of  Former  Vocational 
Teachers,"  Michigan  State  University.  (Completed) 

26,  "A  Follow-up  of  the  First  Fifty  Graduates  of  Trade  and  Technical 
Education,"  Ferris  State  College.  (Completed) 
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27.  "Development  of  a Planning  Project  to  Plan  and  Implement  Pre- 
Technical  Education  In  Michigan,"  Bridgeport  Community  Schools. 
(In  Progress) 

28.  "The  University  of  Michigan  Leadership  Development  Program  for 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education,"  University  of  Michigan. 

(In  Progress) 

29.  "Teaching  for  Wage  Earning  In  Home  Economics  for  Gainful 
Employment,"  Western  Michigan  University.  (In  Progress) 


MINNESOTA:  Jerome  Moss,  Howard  Nelson,  Co-Directors 

1.  "Planning  for  a Cooperative  Region-wide  Study  of  Occupational 
Education."  (Completed,  Not  Available) 

2.  "Bibliography  of  Studies  In  Occupational  Education  Conducted  In 
Minnesota,  1965-67,"  (Completed) 

3.  A methodloglcal  Investigation  to  identify  the  technical  Information 
possessed  by  competent  workers  In.  skilled  and  technical 
occupations.  (In  Progress) 

4.  Study  about  the  factors  Influencing  the  occupational  choice  of 
high  school  seniors.  (In  Progress) 

5.  A Study  of  the  success  factors  of  M.D.T.  trainees.  (In  Progress) 

6.  The  evaluation  of  an  Industrial  education  undergraduate  curriculum. 
(In  Progress) 

7.  A study  of  the  €^ffectlve  creative  abilities  on  the  success  of 
convergent  and  divergent  Instruction.  (Completed) 

8.  A study  of  the  relationship  of  maturity  and  Intelligence  factors 
In  learning  psychomotor  skills.  (Completed) 


MISSISSIPPI:  James  Wall,  Director 

1.  "State-wide  Self-Evaluation  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
in  Mississippi."  (In  Progress) 

2.  "Occuapatlonal  and  Educational  Aspirations  and  Expectations  of 
Negro  Rural  Male  High  School  Seniors  in  th6Si»ligal^feippi;:DGlta." 
(In  Progress) 


MONTANA:  William  H.  Nigh  twine.  Director 

<Jt  m 

1.  "An  Analysis  of  Montana  Educational  Needs  In  the  Area  of  Heavy 
Equlpmefit  Malntalnence  and  Operation."  (In  Progress) 
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2.  "Employment  Opportunities  Survey  of  Health  Occupations  in 
Montana."  (In  Prbgress) 

I 

3.  "A  Study  of  the  Eif fectiveness  of  the  Multi-Media  Approach  in  the 
Education  of  eduoable  Mentally  Retarded  Students."  (Completed) 

4.  "A  Study  to  Develop  a Standardized  Method  of  Gathering,  Analyzing, 
^ Synthesizing  and  Reporting  on  School  Leaves."  (Completed) 


I'lEBRASKA : James  T.  Horner , Roy  D.  Dillon,  Co-Directors 

1.  A state-wide  computerized  model  for  ascertaining  occupational 
opportunities.  (In  Operat.ion) 


NEVADA:  J.  Clark  Davis,  Director 

1.  Criterion  development  in  the  area  of  career  development.  (In 
Progress) 

2.  A follow-up  study  of  parents  and  students  in  the  White  Pine  County 
School  District.  (In  Progress) 

3.  A follow-up  study  of  graduates,  dropouts  and  parents  in  Washoe 
County  School  District.  (In  Progress) 

4.  "World  of  Work  Program, " Lincoln  County  School  District. 

NEW  JERSEY : Ralph  Lo  Cascio,  Director 

■ 1*  "Development  of  Multi-Media  Progranped  Ins true tioned  Materials  for 

the  Training  of  Law  Enforcement  Officers,"  New  Jersey  City  State 
College.  (In  Progress) 

2.  A study  of  the  basic  education  program  at  Newark  Manpower  Training 
Skills  Center.  (Completed) 

3.  An  investigation  of  the  use  of  a coordinator  of  occupational 
education  in  three  counties ; Hudson,  Camden  and  Gloucester.  (In 
Progress) 

4.  A study  to  examine  thf  extent  to  which  community  college  experience 
affects  the  development  of  self  and  occupational  concepts,  Rutgers 
University.  (In  Progress) 


NEW  MEXICO : Joel  Price,  Director 

1.  '^The  Vocational  Core  Follow-up  Project," 

(In  Progress) 

2.  "Follow-up  Survey,"  Northern  New  Mexico  State  School.  (In  Progress) 


3.  A v3urvey  of  feinale  voeational* technical  eincatlon  students, 
lAstern  New  Mexico  Univetsity. 

4.  A survey  to  establish  and  compare  the  priority  of  activities 

of  vocatiofial  agriculture  teachers  in  Mexico.  (In  Progress) 

5.  "New  Mexico  Employers:  Industry,  Size  and  Location,"  Imployment 

Security  Conmiission  of  New  Mexieo*  (Completed) 


NORTH  CAROLINA:  Joe  R.  Clary,  Director 

% 

1.  "An  Analysis  of  the  Student  Fopulation  in  Agricultural  Education 
at  North  Carolinp  State  University."  (Completed) 

2.  Three  other  studies,  one  in  home  economics,  one  in  introduction 
to  vocations,  and  one  in  agriculture.  (In  Progress) 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  ^7orman  D,  Ihresmah’^  Director 

1.  "A  Survey  of  Parents  of  North  Dakota  High  School  Students  VHio 
Were  Seniors  in  1966."  (Completed) 

2.  "The  Migration  Aspirations  of  North  Dakota  Senior  Males."  (Cos^leted) 

3*.  "A  Study  of  the  Job  and  Educational  Experiences  of  the  1959 
Vocational  Agriculture  Graduates  in  Selected  North  Dakota  High 
Schools,"  (Completed) 

<4.  "Variables  Related  to  Perslstance,  Transfer  and  Attrition  of 
Engineering.  Students."  (Cf^letcd) 

5.  "State  Manpower  Survey."  (In  Progress) 

\ * ft  ^ 

6.  'Information  Concerning  the  Crites'  VM  Scale  for  Indian  Adolescents." 
(In  Progress) 

7.  "Educational  Plans  of  North  Dakota  Ninth  Graders>."  (In  Progress) 

8.  Determining  the  needs  for  distributive  education  in  Blsmark, 

Bismark  sehobis.  (In  Progress) 

OHIO:  C.O.  Tovjer,  Director 

1.  "Ohio's  Master  Flan  for  School  District  Reorganization’^"  (vocational 
'education  phase).  (In  Progress) 

2.  Statewide  vocational  education  survey,  (dompleted) 

. The  use  Of  data  processing  in  gathering  of  Information  for 
administering  vocational  education  programs.  (In  Progress) 
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4.  Studies  for  the  developiiient  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  vocational 
education  programs.  (In  Fr ogress) 

5.  An  analysis  of  tecrultment,  class  size,  number  of  teachers 
and  enrollment  patterns  In  Fenta  County  Joint  Vocational 
District. 

6.  Farm  management  Instruction,  adults.  (Completed) 

7.  Farm  n^nagement  Instruction,  high  school.  (Completed) 

8.  "Skills,  Knowledge  and  Experience  Required  for  Gainful  Employment 
Other  than  Farming  in  the  Area  of  Agricultural  Hechanlcs,"  Ohio 
State  University. 

9.  "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Employee  Training  Acceptable  to 
Employers  Under  Varlng  Degrees  of  Labor-Market  Stringencies," 
latte lie  Memorial  Institute. 

Pl'  "Occupational  Opportunities  and  Educational  Needs  for  Horticulture 
Technicians  in  Ohio,"  Ohio  State  University. 

11.  "The  Teaching  of  Basic  Economic  Frlnclples  to  Secondary  Students 
in  Vocational  Agriculture,"  Ohio  State  University. 

12.  "A  Comparative  Atmlysls  and  Evaluation  of  a Programme  Laboratory 
for  Shorthand  Instruction,"  The  University  of  Akron.  (Completed) 

13.  "Rotational  Industrial  Laboratory  Project,"  Cincinnati  Fubltc 
Schools.  (In  Progress) 


OREGON:  T.A.  Ryanv  Dlirector 

1.  Gresham^Corvallls  home  and  family  living  project.  (In  Progress) 

2.  Perscinallzed  education  program  development.  (In  Progress) 

3.  Deschutes  County  vocational  needs.  (In  Progress) 

4.  Deschutes  County  program  Implementation  study.  (In  Progress) 

a 

5.  Yamlll  lED  vocational  needs  study.  (In  Progress) 

6.  Curry  lED  vocational  needs  study.  (In  Progress) 

7.  Washington  County  vocational  needs  study.  (In  Progress) 

8.  Josephine  County  vocational  needs  study.  (In  Progress) 

9.  David  Douglas  program  Implementation  study.  (In  Progress) 

10.  Clackamas  Community  College  program  Implementation  study. 

(In  Progress) 
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11.  Roseburg  evaluation  project.  (In  Progress) 

12.  Lebanon  evaluation  project,  (in  Progress) 

13.  Portland  Girls  Polytechnic  High  School  evaluation  study,  (in 
Project) 

14.  last  Central  Lin  County  vocational  needs.  (In  Progress) 

15.  Greshain** Reynolds  vocational  needs  study,  (in  Progress) 

16.  Clatsop  Community  College  vocational  agriculture  needs,  (in 
Progress) 

# 

PENNSYLVANIA;  Jay  Smink,  Director 

1.  Post  High  School  Educational  Needs  in  Buck  County,”  (In  Progress) 

2.  Numerous  local  studies,  identified  by  cOfflEiimicy . (In  Progress) 


RHODE  ISLAND:  Charles  Hailes,  Director 

1.  Study  for  Teaching  Low  Ability  Students  tne  Operation  of 
Computers."  (Completed) 

2.  "Study  for  the  Training  of  Prospects  for  the  Fishing  Industries. 
(In  Progress) 


tl 


SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Earl  T,  Carpenter,  Director 

1.  "Teaching  the  Importance  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Facts."  (In  Progress) 

2,  "Pennies  Grmi?  on  Plants,"  (home  economics  for  the  educable 
mentally  handicapped;)'*  (In  Progress) 

3.  '""Fo’-Iow-dp  Study  of  Agricultural  Education  Graduates  of  Clemson." 

(In  Progress) 

4,  Teaching  Principles  of  Air-Cooled  Engines  via  Programmed 
Instruction."  (In  Progress) 

5,  "Recruitment  Activities  of  Teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture." 
(In  Pt ogress) 

6.  "Development  of  a Criterion  Measure  to  Evaluate  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Programs  at  the  Secondary  Level. " (In  Progress) 
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TENNESSEE:  Douglas  C,  Towne,  Director 

1,  "The  Roles  of  Occupational  Education  and  Training  Organizations 
in  Tennessee."  (In  Progress) 

2.  Research  in  the  development  and  direction  of  a mid -management 
training  program.  (In  Progress) 


UTAH:  John  F.  Stephens,  Director 

1.  "Utah  VIEW  Program."  (In  Progress) 

2.  "Catalog  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Scholarships 
Available  to  Utah  High  School  Seniors."  (in  Progress) 

3.  "Study  of  Appropriate  Vocational  Programs  Applicable  to  the 
Utah  State  Industrial  School."  (In  Progress) 

4.  "An  Assessment  of  Typewriting  Skills  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Utah  in  Relation  to  Entry  Job  Requirements."  (in  Progress) 

5.  "The  Adequacy  of  Utah’s  Distributive  Education  Graduates."  Cln 
Progress) 

6.  "Evaluation  of  the  Manpower  Schools  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ocden 

Utah."  (In  Progress)  A * 

7.  "Survey  of  Commercial  Arts  Curriculum."  (In  Progress) 

* 

8.  "A  Pilot  Program  to  Test  the  Feasibility  of  Increasing  the 
Number  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Scholarships  in  Tooele  Countv 

..  Utah."  (In  Progress)  , * 

9.  'Feeder  Study  (Hip- school  Vocatt6nal  Kducation.))^^  (In  Progress) 


WASHINGTON 

1.  "A  Survey  and  Analysis  of  Major  Tasks,  Knowledge  Associated  with 
Work  in  Child  Care  Occupations."  (Completed) 

2.  Follow-up  study  of  Intermediate  District  #5.  (In  Progress) 

3.  A study  of  vocational  needs  of  non-college  bound  students,  Mercer 
Island  School  District.  (In  Progress) 

4.  Distributive  Education  media  development  project,  Seattle  Public 
Schools.  (In  Progress) 

5.  An  analysis  of  a cooperative  trainihg  program.  (Completed) 

6.  A project  to  ascertain  present  status  of  real  estate  salesmen  - 
and  brokers. 
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WISCONSIN:  Roland  Krogstad,  Director 

1.  ’’Flexible  Scheduling  - Continuation  School,”  Milwaukee  School  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education*  (In  Progress) 

2.  ’’Group  Counseling  with  Underachieving  College  Students,”  Milwaukee 
School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education*  (In  Progress) 

3.  ’’Employer  Job  Requests,  1966-67  School  Year,”  Milwaukee  School 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

4*  "Development  of  a Master  Plan  for  Eighteen  Area  Vocational, 

Technical  and  Adult  School  Districts  in  Wisconsin.”  (In  Progress)  . - 

5.  ”The  Feasibility  of  Expanding  the  Gurrleulum  in  the  Nnffiericall 
Control  Programming  Associate  Degree  Program  at  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Technical  Institute,”  Fond  du  Lac  School  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education*  (In  Progress) 

6*  ”A  Student  Housing  Needs  Study  for  1968—75,”  Fond  du  Lac  School 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

7.  ’'Development  of  a Model  System  for  Program  Planning  in  Wisconsin 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  School  Districts*” 

8.  '’Graduate  Profiles  - Adult  SchooL,:”  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

9.  "Articulation  - Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology  and  Four-Year 
Schools  of  Higher  Learning,”  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational, 

Technical  and  Adult  Education*  (In  Progress) 

1 

10.  "Dropout  Follow-up  Adult  School  - Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology," 
Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Educationl. 

(In  Progress)  | 

L 

11.  "Attitudes  Toward  Guidance  at  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational,  . 
Technical  and  Adult  Education,”  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational, 
Technloal  and  Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

12.  "Teaching  Technical  Science,”  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

13.  ’’Curriculum  Evaluation  - Maintenance  and  Construction  Electrician 
Apprentices,”  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

14.  "Curriculum  Evaluation  - Painter  Apprentices,”  Milwaukee  School 

of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  (In  Progress) 

< 

15*  "Curriculum  Evaluation  - Machinist,  Tool  and  Die  Apprentices,” 
Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Ecuation. 

(In  Progress) 


16,  ''Student  Followup  Continuation  School,"  Milwaukee  School  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  (In  Progress) 

17,  "Leading  to  Learning,"  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Ecucation,  (In  Progress) 

li8,  "Diesel  Mechanics  Survey,  Fall,  1967,"  Wisconsin  Rapids  School 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Iducation,  (In  Progress) 

19-,  "Real  Estate  Survey,  Fall,  1967,"  Wisconsin  Rapids  School  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  (In  Progress) 

20,  "Pulp  and  Paper  Making  Technology  Survey,"  Wisconsin  Rapids  School 
of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  (In  Progress) 

21,  '’Follow-up  Report  of  1967  Graduates  and  Dropouts  from  Full-Time 
Vocational  Preparatory  Programs^"  ,:(.In/4P^(|gj:i|'S6) 

22,  "Study  of  Curriculum  Changes  in  English  Courses  for  Technical 
Students,*''  La  Crosse  School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  (In  Progress) 

# 

23,  "Adult  Education  Survey,"  (In  Progress) 

24,  "Stud^t  Reasons  for  Attending  Milwaukee  Junior  College," 

Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education, 
(Completed) 

25,  "Part-time  Day  and  Eyening  Students,"  Wisconsin  Rapids  School  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  (Completed) 

26,  "Graduate  Follow-up  Study,  1966,"  Wisconsin  Rapids  School  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  (Completed) 

27,  "Admission  Policies  and  Prcrcedures  and  Pre-entrance  Test 
Validity,"  Wisconsin  Rapids  School  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education.  (Completed) 

28,  "A  Survey  to  Determine  Types  of  Students  and  Their  Reasons  for 
Selecting  Programs  of  Business  Training  in  Wisconsin  Schools  of 
Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education."  (Couple ted) 

29,  "Follow-up  of  Nursing  Assistants,"  Two  Rivers  School  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Iducation.  (Completed) 

30,  "Placement  Report,"  Two  Rivers  School  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Education.  (Completed) 

31,  "Survey  of  Openings  in  Full-time  Programs  in  Wisconsin  Schools 

- of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,"  (Completed) 

*>.  . 

32,  "Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  Facilities."  (Completed) 
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33*  Two  ead*Fiv$  Year  Graduated 'Follow*up  la  Adult  Selieol.and 

Hilwaukee  luititute  of  Techaology,”  Milwaukee  School  of  Vocational, 
Technical  and*  Adult  Education,  (Completed) 

34.  "A  Study  of  the  Inter-lntra  School  Supervisory  and  Faculty 

Comnunications  in  the  Wiseonsin  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
System,''  Stout  State  Gollegev  (Completed) 


HAWAII:  David  R,  Lynn,  Director 

!•  "Annotated  Bibliography  Occupational  Research  and  Related 
Studies,"  (for  Hawaii).  (Completed) 

2.  "Community  College  System  Student  Survey  - Fall,  1966."  (Conpleted) 

3.  "Education  in  a Changing  World  of  Work  in  a Democratic  Society." 

(Completed)  --a 

4.  "Occupational  Shrvey  of  the  Aircraft  Transportation  Industry."  (In 
Progress) 

* 

5.  "Concepts  of  Career  Fields  Held  by  Eleventh  Grade  Students,"  (In 
Progress) 

6.  "Profile  Study  of  Industrial  Education  Teaehere  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii."  (In  Progress) 

7.  "State  Master  Plan  for  Vocational  Education."  (In  Progress) 

8.  "Parental  and  Peer  Group  Influence  on  the  Behavior  of  Youth," 

(In  Progress) 

9.  "Study  of  Hawaii’s  Industrial  Opportunities."  (In  Progress) 

10,  "The  Job  Seeker  in  Hawaii."  (In  Progress) 

11,  "Summary  of  Career  Choice  Quee tlonnaire,"  ^df®rd  High  School. 
(Completed) 
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UTAH  ■ ‘ 

■ * . ■ 

During  the  quarter  from  June  to  August  1967  two  projects,  "A  Study  of  Appropriate  Vocational  Programs 
Applicable  to  the  Utah  State  Industrial  School"  and  "An  Assessment  of  Typewriting  Skills  In  the  Seconder 
^ Schools  of  Utah  in  Relat-ion  to  Entry  Job  Requirements"  were  completed.  Nine  projects  In  progress  were  (i 

i VIEW  Program,  (2)  The  Adequacy  of  Utah's ‘Distributive  Education  Graduates,  (3)  Evaluation  of  the  Manpowe 

' Schools  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utah,  (4)  Inservice  Training  Program  for  Vocational  Director,  (5)  A 

of  the  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Local  Vocational  Director,  (6)  Followup  Study  of  Utah's  Vocational 
I Graduates,  (7)  Sevier  Valley  Tech  Curriculum  Design  Workshop,  (8)  Study  of  the  Adequacy  of  the  Training 

Available  for  Volunteer  Fire  Departments  in  Utah,  and  (9)  A Pilot  Program  to  Test  the  Feasibility  of 
. Increasing  the  Number  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Scholarships  in  Tooele  County,  Utah.  Federal 
expenditures  through  August  31,  1967  totaled  $28,027.65.  State  Expenditures  totaled  $11,403.49.  Program 
Evaluation  and  Review  Technique  networks,  diagrams  showing  progress,  for  all  projects. are  included.  (EM) 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Status  of  projects  introduced  in  previous  reports  will  be  reported  here- 
in by  PERT  charts.  New  projects  initiated  since  the  last  report  will  be 
described  by  narrative  and  PERT  network.  Final  reports  of  projects  completed 
since  the  last  interim  report  are  attached. 

2.  ORGANIZATION 

No  change 

3.  METHOD 

No  change  in  the  focus  of  attention  or  in  the  technique  for  selecting 
follow-on  projects. 

4.  RESULTS 

Of  the  research  programs  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  RCU,  two 
have  been  completed  since  the  last  Quarterly  Report,  new  programs  have  been 
initiated,  resulting  in  9 in  progress.  Copies  of  the  final  reports  of  the 
completed  projects  are  attached. 

5.  DISCUSSION  . ■ 


H 


a.  Utah  VIEW  Program 

Continuing;  see  PERT,  enclosure  1,  for  status. 

b.  Study  of  Appropriate  Vocational  Programs  Applicable  to  the  Utah  S^ate 
Industrial  School 

Completed,  see  PERT,  enclosure  2.  Two  copies  of  the  final  report  are 
attached. 

c.  An  Ass^SiTO^y^t:  of  Typewriting  Skills  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Utah 
in  Relation  to  Entry  Job  Requirements 

Completed,  see  PERT , enclosure  3.  Two  copies  of  the  final  report  are 
at tached . 

d.  The  Adequacy  of  Utah* s Distributive  Education  Graduates 


Continuing,  see  PERT , enclosure  4 for  status.  This  program  is  well 
behind  schedule  due  to  the  Principal  Investigator's  prolonged  and 
serious  illness.  Hopefully,  his  health  will  permit  completion  of  the 
project  by  December* 
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e.  Evaluation  of  the  Manpower  Schools  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  Utaju 
Final  Report 'being  prepared,  see  PERT  network,  enclosure  5. 

f , Xn"Servjce  Training  Program  for  Voiga^lonal  Teachers 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Utah  State  Administrator  for  Vocational 
Education  a subjective  evaluation  is  being  made  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  in-service  training  programs  for  vocational  teachers. 

The  research  design  includes  a survey  of  the  types  of  in-service  train 
ing  programs  in  other  states,  a questionnaire  to  administrators  and 
vocational  teachers  in  the  state,  interviews  with  State  Vocational 
Specialists,  an  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  an  in-service  training 
program. 

Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  information  gathered,  a workshop  model 
will  be  developed  for  an  improved  in-service  workshop. 

During  June  1968,  a workshop,  using  the  new  model,  will  be  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  Utah  State  University  and  local  industry  for 
teachers  in  one  of  the  vocational  disciplines. 

The  evaluation  of  the  workshop  will  be  based  on  the  opinions  of  the 
vocational  teachers  and  administrators  involved.  An  additional  evalua- 
tion of  other  in-service  training  devices  will  be  based  on  an  analysis 
of  the  questionnaires  and  interviews. 

The  Study  is  in  progress  and  its  status  is  reflected  by  the  PERT  net- 
work, enclosure  6. 

g.  A Study  of  the  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  Local  Vocational  Director. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  gain  information  concerning  the  pro- 
fessional and  personal  qualifications  of  the  district-level  Vocational 
Directors  and  to  make  a job  analysis  of  their  positions.  It  will 
compare  the  duties  actually  being  performed  by  the  directors  to  those 
which  the  directors  consider  to  be  of  most  importance  to  their  district 
vocational  programs. 

A survey  will  be  made  of  the  status  of  such  positions  in  other  states, 
and  questionnaires  will  be  distributed  to  Superintendents,  Vocational 
Directors,  and  to  teachers  within  the  State  of  Utah. 

If  successful,  the  study  will  serve  as  a basis  for  better  definftion 
of  the  position  of  district  vocational  director,  will  provide  criteria 
for  selection  of  personnel  to  fill  the  positions  as  vacancies  occur, 
and  will  lead  to  better  in-service  training  programs  for  Vocational 

Directors. 

The  progress  made  to  date  in  the  program  is  reflected  on  the  PERT  net- 
work at  enclosure  7. 
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FoIIowtUp  Study  of  Utah's  Vocational  Graduates 

In  the  past  there  has  been  no  consistent  follow-up  of  the  graduates 
of  the  vocational  and  technical  courses  in  the  Utah  schools.  That 
information  which  has  been  provided  in  the  past  concerning  the  vo- 
cational graduates  has  been  on  a one  year  basis  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  Federal  Report  due  each  December.  An  attempt  to  do 
a cost-effectiveness  study  recently,  emphasized  the  fact  that  lack 
of  information  precluded  any  sort  of  effectiveness  study  of  our  vo- 
cational program.  To  remedy  this  situation  it  was  proposed  that  vo- 
cational course  graduates  in  public  schools  be  followed  up  for  five 
years  after  leaving  school;  favorable  consideration  was  given  to  the 
proposal  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  by 
local  district  superintendents^ 

A similar  Washington  study,  "A  Follow-Up  System  for  Vocational-  Pre- 
paratory Students  for  the  State  of  Washington",  was  chosen  as  a model 
and  adapted  to  use  in  Utah.  If  successful,  the  experiments  will  pro- 
duce much  mere  detailed  and  consistent  information  about  the  graduates 
of  Utah's  vocational  courses  and  will  permit  much  more  valid  effective 
ness  studies  to  be  made  in  the  future. 


The  status  of  the  program  is  reflected  on  the  PERT  Network  at 
enclosure  8. 

Sevier  Valley  Tech  Curricnlum  Design  Workshop 

After  a one  month  "back-to=work"  experience  in  industry,  the  partici- 
pants in  this  program  in  a two- week  workshop  produced  curricula.  in 
drafting,  auto  mechanics,  building  construction,  office  occupations, 
electricity/electronics,  and  career  planning.  These  curricula  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  measurable%objectives  related  to  the  skills  re- 
quired by  entry  workers  in  those  fields.  These  curricula  are  under- 
going a one-year  "shakedown"  at  Sevier  Valley  Tech  at  the  present  time 
A follow-on  workshop 'during  the  summer  of  1968  has  been  proposed  to 
evaluate,  expand,  and  correct  the  curricula  based  on  the  year's  use. 

The  status  of  the  project  is  portrayed  by  the  PERT  Network  at  en- 
closure 9. 

Study  of  the  Adequacy  of  the  Training  Available  for  Volunteer  Fire 
Departments  in  Utah. 

The  Utah  Technical  College,  Salt  Lake,  for  a number  of  years  has  been 
charged  with  providing  training  as  required  to  the  volunteer  fire  de- 
partments throughout  the  state.  The  Technical  College  requested  that 
the  RCU  try  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  scope  of  the  courses  of- 
fered and  the  effectiveness  of  the  training. 


A survey  of  volunteer  fire  department  training  available  in  the  other 
states  was  begun,  an  advisory  committee  was  formed,  and  plans  were 
laid  for  questionnaires  and  visits  to  local  fire  departments.  If 
the  study  is"^  successful,  it  would  lead  to  more  effective  training  of 
volunteer  fire  departments  in  Utah  and  possibly  to  a lowering  of  in- 
surance rates  in  rural  districts. 

The  status  of  the  study  is  reflected  on  the  PERT  Network  at  enclosure  12 

k.  A Pilot  Program  to  Test  the  Feasibility  of  Increasing  the  Number  of 

Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Scholarships  in  Tooele  County.  Utah. 

This  program  was  described  in  earlier  Quarterly  Progress  Reports  and 
the  final  report  is  now  being  prepared.  The  test  was  considered  success 
I'al  to  the  extent  that  plans  are  now  being  made  to  expand  the  program 
to  five  or  six  other  counties  in  Utah. 

! . ’ 

A PiET  Network  showing  the  major  events  in  the  program  is  attached  at 
encfibsiire  13. 

6.  MANPOWER^ 

1. 

The  manning  level  for  the  RCU  since  the  beginning  of  the  grant  is  shown  on 
the  "Time  or  Effort  Report"  at  enclosure  14. 

7.  FUNDING 

The  Federal  expenditures  through  31  August  67  total  $28,027.65  and  the 
State  expenditures  total  $11,403.49.  Enclosure  15  lists  the  expenditures  by 
budget  category  and  by  source  of  funds. 

I 

An  estimate  of  the  expenditures  anticipated  for  the  months  September, 

October  and  November  1967  is  reflected  on  USOE  Form  5141,  attached  as  enclosure 
16.  Please  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  the  needed  funds  by  letter  of  credit. 
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RCU  EXPENDITURES 


1 Dec  66  - 31  August  67 


Direct  Costs 

Personnel 

Salaries 

Benefits 

Consultants 

Travel 

Supplies,  Services, 
Rents,  etc. 

Total  Direct  Costs 


Federal 


$19,792.19 

1,488.74 

1,583.22 

3,556.09 

26,420.24 


Indirect  Costs 
Overhead 

Total  Indirect  Costs 


1,607.41 


1,607.41 


TOTAL  COSTS 


$28,027.65 


Enclosure  15 


State 

$10,331.50 

581.99 

490.00 

11,403.49 

«» 

$11,403.49 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Illinois  Agricultural  Education  Curricul,^  Research  Project 
originated  in  the  joint  staff  in  agricultural  education;  supervisors  and 
teacher  educators  in  agriculture  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  Illinois  State  University  at  Normal,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers 
This  group  was  concerned  whether  or  not  the  traditional  curriculum  in 
vocational  agriculture  was  adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  need  to  prepare 

persons  for  gainful  employment  in  the  many  occupations  requiring  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agricultura-l  subjects. 

The  joint  staff  recognized  that  the  agricultural  industry  was  changing 
rapidly,  that  occupations  were  emerging  or  becoming. of  increasing  importance 
that  required  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture.  Some  of  these  occupations 
were  related  to  farming  and  some  had  no  relationship  to  farming.  The  ioint 
staff  recognized  further  that  many  rural  youth  and  some  nonrural  youth  were 
interested  in  preparing  for  the  many  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agriculture,  whether  or  not  they  were  related  to  farming. 

To  crystalize  the  concerns  and  ideas  ol  the  joint  staff,  the  late 
Herbert  R.  Damisch  appointed  a committee  composed  of: 


Herbert  R. .Damisch, 
Chairman 

Lloyd  J.  Phipps 

John  Matthews 

Ralph  Benton 

Kenneth  James 


This  committee  recommended  the  development  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Education  Curriculum  Research  Project.  The  committee  envisioned  a curriculum 
research  project  involving  pilot  schools  which  would  be  established  to  try 
out  curriculum  innovations  with  the  assistance  of  an  outside  research  group. 
This  outside  research  group  would  serve  as  instruction  analyst  consultants 
data  collectors  and  evaluators.  ^ 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Damisch  the  committee  developed 
£u^qelJ-nes  for  curriculum  innovations  in  agricultural  education.  Mr 
Damisch  obtained  the  support  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hill,  Director  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and 
Rehabilitation,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Research  Project,  including  pilot  schools. 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Damisch  was  in  the  process  of  obtaining  pilot  centers’ 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hill  at  that  time  requested  Lloyd  J. 
Phipps  to  take  charge  of  the  project  until  a new  chief  of  agricultural 

could  be  appointed  and  could  become  acquainted  with  the  operation 
of  the  project. 


During  1963-64,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Phipps  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  new  Chief  of  Agricultural  Education, 
four  pilot  centers  were  approved. 


later 

Ralph  Guthrie 
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Prospective  pilot  centers  wete  asked  to  submit  an  application  for 
approval  of  a pilot  program  in  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Education 
Curriculum  Research  Project.^  The  major  headings  of  this  application  form 
were  as  follows: 


I.  Provide  descriptive  data  regarding  school 

II.  Describe  what  you  propose  to  do 

III.  Describe  why  you  desire  to  do  what  is  being  proposed 

IV.  Describe  how  you  plan  to  conduct  the  program  proposed 

A.  Plans  for  supervised  agriculture  experience  programs 

B.  Time  plan  for  classes 

C.  Enrollment  requirements 

^ Teacher  time  to  be  provided 
Outline  of  content  of  courses 

F»  Data  to  be  collected 

The  Agricultural  Education  Division,  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  Department,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  follow- 
ing the  approval  i four  pilot  centers,  submitted  a formal  proposal  to 
the  Chief  of  Research,  Mr.  V.  E.  Burgener,  Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation,  for  support  to  study  the  progress,  developments 
. nc  outcomes  in  the  four  pilot  centers.  This  proposal  was  accepted  and 
curing  1964-65  staff  members  in  the  Agricultural  Education  Division  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  have  served  as  consultants,  instructional  analysts 
and  evaluators  in  the  pilot  centers.  Data  oj.  the  following  types  were 
collected  each  month  in  each  pilot  center  by  staff  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Education  Division,  University  of  Illinois. 

1.  Content  taught  during  month 

A.  Materials  used 

B.  Teaching  plans 

2.  Changes  in  content  taught  from  that  planned 

3.  Content  successfully  taught,  from  instructor's  viewpoint 

4.  Problems  of  instructors,  pupils  and  others 

5.  Chiinges  in  plans,  during  month 

6.  Supurvised  agriculture  experience  activities  and  problems 

A.  Visits 

B.  Training  stations 

C.  Agreements 

7.  Advisory  council  and  committee  activities  and  problems 

8.  Adult  education  activities  and  problems 

9.  Youth  organization  activities  and  problems 

10.  Evaluation  activities  and  problems 

A.  Instruments  used 

B.  Tests 

C.  Surveys 

D.  Records 

11.  Assistance  desired 

At  the  beginning  of  the  project,  data  of  the  following  types  were 
collected  regarding  the  past  history  of  the  pilot  centers. 
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1.  Enrollments  in  past  years--high  school 

A.  Beginning  of  year  by  classes 

B.  End  of  year  by  classes 

C.  Standardized  test  records  of  enrollees  and  dropouts 

2.  High  school  courses  taught  in  previous  years 

3.  Course  outlines  for  courses  taught  in  previous  years. 

4.  Changes  in  courses  offered  and  in  course  outlines  in  recent  years 

5.  Agricultural  education  policies 

6.  Changes  in  policies  in  recent  years 

7 Advisory  council  and  committees,  history  of 

A.  Charter,  by-laws 

B.  Minutes  of  meetings 

8,  Award  and  contest  program  participation 

A.  Number  of  oupils  participating 

B.  Winnings  * 

9.  Supervised  farming  programs 

A.  Summary  of  production  projects 

B.  Summary  of  improvement ■ projects  and  supplementary  practices 

10.  FFA  programs  of  work 

11.  Young  farmer  programs 

A.  Courses  taught 

B.  Attendance 

C.  Course  outlines 

12.  Miscellaneous  agricultural  education  activities  conducted 

13.  Miscellaneous  promotional,  community  service,  and  school  ser\  .ce 

activities  of  teacher  * 

The  objective  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum 
Research  Project  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  present  time  was  uo  develop 
and  try  out  innovations  in  agcici  ] ♦■!  '-al  education  that  would  (1)  improve 
agricultural  education  tor  farmers  anc  prospective  farmers  and  (2)  provide 
agricultural  education  iicgrans  for  occupations  otner  than  farming  in  which 
knowledge  am  skill  in  agricultural  subjects  are  necessary  for  successful 
employment.  The  pilot  programs  were  not  developed  as  demonstration  centers 
and  are  not  considered  demonstration  centers.  Theii  purpose  is  to  provide 
a realistic  setting  for  discovering  both  successf  .:  and  uns ..r cessful 
curriculum  practices,  a future  possible  development  in  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research  Project  might  be  the  estabii-  - 
ment  of  centers  to  .demonstrate  successful  curr icu  . ji,  p- rctices  develope:: 
in  the  pilot  centers. 


DtSCRIPTION  OF  PILOT  PROGRAMS 

Cissna  Park  high  SchcoJ  , Cessna  Park.  Illinois 

• 

Setting.  C ssna  Park  High  School,  a part  of  the  Communiiy  Ui  it 
Number  6 school  distric:,  .s  located  in  the  village  of  Cissna  Park,  Illinois 
The  village  of  Cisbiia  Park,  with  a population  of  approximately  800,  is 
situated  in  the  aoter  of  a rich  farming  area  ii-  tite  scuthern  part  of 
Iroquois  Coui,  > oc  .ag  to  proximate iy  twerty  miles  from  cities  cf 
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5,000  to  10,000  population  and  forty  miles  from  a city  of  over  40,000 
population. 

Agriculture  is  the  major  industry  in  the  Cissna  Park  school  district. 

The  village  of  Cissna  Park  is  primarily  a retail  sales  and  service  center 
for  farmers  and  rural  families  in  the  surrounding  area.  Nearly  all  the 
businesses  in  Cissna  Park  are  oriented  toward  agriculture  in  one  way  or 
another . 

Enrollment  in  the  Cissna  Park  High  School  totals  slightly  more  than 
200  pupils.  Nearly  70  percent  of  the  pupils  come  from  farm  homes  or  rural 
residences.  The  remaining  pupils  are  acquainted  with  agriculture  through 
the  environment  of  a rural  community. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Cissna  Park  High  School  presently  includes  the 
traditional  college-preparatory  offerings  plus  physical  education,  driver 
education,  business  education,  home  economics  education,  and  agricultural 
education  (vocational  agriculture).  Vocational  courses  in  diversified 
occupations  and  in  distributive  education  were  once  offered  but  have  been 
discontinued . 

The  Cissna  Park  High  School  has  a professional  staff  of  nearly  fifteen. 
The  Cissna  Park  High  School  staff  involved  in  this  project  are: 

Mr.  Charles  Watson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  High  School  Principal 

Mr.  Roland  Meyer,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Donald  Whitten,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

♦ 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1964-65.  Prior  to  1964-65, 
the  vocational  agriculture  program  at  Cissna  Park  High  School  was  conducted 
by  two  teachers  of  agriculture  and  offered  at  the  high  school  level  the 
traditional  production  agriculture  courses  designed  to  educate  future 
farmers.  Four  high  school  courses  were  offered  each  year  with  an  average 
enrol Inuaf  of  50  pupils: 

Aur icu I ture  I (9th  grade)--included  instruction  in  livestock  production 
■md  farm  carpentry. 

Agriculture  II  (10th  grade)--included  instruction  in  crop  production 
and  welding. 

Agriculture  III  (11th  grade)--included  instruction  in  conservation, 
farm  machinery  and  farm  electrification. 

Agriculture  IV  (12th  grade) — included  instruction  in  farm  management 
and  farm  power. 

Courses  were  also  offered  for  young  and  adult  farmers.  There  was  no 
agricultural  advisory  council  in  existence  in  the  Cissna  Park  school  district. 


Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65 

The  pilot  program  in  agricultural  education  initiated  July  1,  1964, 
consisted  at  the  high  school  level  of  a four-year  core  of  instruction  in 
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agriculture  with  separate,  specialized  courses  at  the  junior-senior  level 
for  pupils  desiring  to  prepare  for  farming  or  for  occupations  in  industry 
requiring  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this  core 
vocational  agriculture  program,  with  specialized  courses  for  farming  and 
nonfarm  agricultural  occupations,  was  to  provide  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  with  an  opportunity  to  receive  education  that  . ^ild  supplement 
theif  rich  rural  backgrounds  and  prepare  them  for  gainful  euployment  or 
post-secondary  education  leading  to  employment  in  occupations  which  require 
knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture,  including  farming.  The  core  of 
instruction  offered  was  as  follows: 

Basic  Agriculture  (9th  grade) --included  instruction  i"  livestock 

production  for  consumer  demands,  conservation  of  iral  resourc-s 
and  mechjanics  In  agriculture.  ^ 

icul tural  Science  (10th  grade)--included  instruction  :.n  cror 
production  for  consumer  demands,  agriculture  mechanics,  for'^strv 
products  and  their  use,  and  leadership  skills  in  agriculL.xc, 

Agricultural  Mechanics  I (11th  grade) --included  instruction  in  drawing, 
agricultural  blueprints,  planning  projects,  using  hand  tools  and 
using  power  equipment. 

Agricultural  Mechanics  II  (12th  grade)--included  instruction  in 

agriculruial  plumbing,  farm  power,  farm  electrification,  surveying, 
and  rarm  machinery. 

The  specialised  •...  nrseb  were  as  follows: 

Farm  Operations  (11th  grade) --included  instruction  in  farm  business 
analysis  and  planning,  farm  law,  agricultural  mechanics. 

Agricultural  Occupations  (12th  grade)--included  instruction  in  the 
functions  of  agricultural  firms,  agricultural  skills  required  in 
nonfarm  agriculturally  oriented  jobs,  and  selected  skills  in  the 
operation  of  agr^' cultural  fir"''=  . 

Agricultural  Mechanics  III  (3  2th  7 ade) --Provided  as  an  e/.tens  .^0 
Agricultural  Mechanics  II  making  it,  in  effect,  a double  period 
course  for  most  of  the  pupils  enrolled. 

Junior  and  senior  pupils  were  allowed  to  enroll  in  one  or  two  courses 
depending  upon  their  interest  and  whether  their  schedule  would  permit. 
Enrollment  of  high  school  pupils  for  the  1964-65-  school  year  was  as ’follows: 

Course 


Basic  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Science 
Agricultural  Mechanics  I 
Agricultural  Mechanics  II 
Farm  Operations 
Agricultural  Business 
Agriculture*!  Mechanics  III 

Total 


Number  of  Pupils 

10 

16 

11 

10 

13 

7 

__2 

69 
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Each  class  met  55  minutes  per  day,  five  days  per  week  for  a total 
contact  time  of  275  minutes.  Each  teacher  had  two,  55-minute  periods  per 
day  for  pupil- teacher  conferences,  visitations  or  class  preparation. 

V 

Supervised  Agricultural  Experience  Programs.  In  1964-65,  the  ninth- 
and  tenth-grade  courses  (Basic  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Science)  re- 
quired each  pupil  to  conduct  a supervised  agricultural  experience  progrcim 
with  plants  and  animals.  The  advanced  courses  (Agricultural  Mechanics  I, 

II,  and  III,  Farm  Operations  and  Agricultural  Occupations)  required  each 
pupil  to  conduct  a supervised  agricultural  experience  program  in  an 
agricultural  firm,  in  farming,  or  in  both.  Agricultural  experience  programs 
in  nonfarm  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  were  operated  in  accordance 
with  the  ’'noncooperative"  time  requirement  rather  than  the  time  requirement 
for  cooperative  work  prograrao,  which  necessitates  released  school  time. 

Al.  i pupils  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations  course  (.gained  experiences 
relating  to  the  operation  of  an  agricultural  firm,  either,  as  part  of  a 
placement-employment  situation  or  through  experiences  which  supplemented 
their  farming  programs. 

Adult  Education.  In  1964-65  one  adult  course  was-offered  during  the 
spring  with  br>th  teachers  sharing  in  the  instruction.  -The  title  of  the 
course  was  soils  and  fertilizers.  An  average  attendance  of  approximately 
cwenty-three  farmers  and  agricultural,  businessmen  was  maintained. 

Community  Survey.  A survey  of  the  community  was  conducted  in  1-964-65 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  (1)  location  of  agricultural  businesses 
in  the  community,  (2)  number  of  people  employed  and  their  job  titles, 

(3)  location  of  possible  training  centers  and  (4)  the  functions  of  the 
businesses.  It  was  found  that  a need r^exis ted  for  preparing  pupils  for 
employment  in  agricultural  servic ing" and  retailing  occupations.  Further- 
more, it  was  ascertained  that  agriculture  was  a concern  of  most  businesses 
in  Cissna  Park. 

Agricultural  Advisory  Council.  An  agricultural  advisory  council  was 
organized  during  1964-65.  The  council  consists  of  nine  farmers  and  threiC 
agricultural  businessmen.  An  additional  three  agricultural  bu'sinessmen 
were  appointed  to  serve  as  a part  of  a subcommittee  that  will  study  the 
‘problems  relating  to  preparing  pupils  for  employment  in  agricultural 
Qc cupalJ-ons  in  off-farm  industries. 


East  Richland  High  School,  Olney,  Illinois 

Setting.  East  RichTand  High  School  is  located  in. Olney  (Richland 
County),  Illinois.  Olney  has  a -population  of  slightly  less  than  9,000. 

The  East  Richland  Community  Unit  District  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
geographical  area  of  the  county.  Enrollment  at  East  Richland  High  School 
is  approximately  1,000  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  college- 
preparatory  program  offered  in  the  school,  courses  in  business  education 
(including  cooperative  distributive  education),  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  and  vocational  agriculture  are  provided. 
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The  curriculum  of  the  district's  community  college  includes  primarily 


college-transfer  courses.  Enrollment  in' their  community  college  is  approxi- 
mately 500  full-time  student  equivalents,  most  of  whom  are  part-time  students 


^^^^stry  exists  in  the  Olney  area.  The  average  family  income 
in  t e county  is  slightly  less  than  $3^000.  The  farms  are  usually  small 
and  are  general  farms,  however,  some  farmers  specialize  in  dairying  and 
in  supplying  milk  for,  the  local  milk-processing  plant. 


,Staff^.  Staff  members  of  the  East  Richland  Community  Unit  district 


who  have  been  involved  in  the  project  are: 


Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 

Mr 


Lesbie.  Put  - Superintendent 
Lee  Sha-fer,  . stant  Superintendent 

Gail  Lathrop,  incipal 

Bob  -Whittington,  Teacher  rf  Agrl cu-ltare 
■William  Washburn,  Teacher  Agriculture 


The  Vocational  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1J964-65.  Prior  to  1961-65 
the .vocational  agriculture  program  at  East  Richland  High  School  consisted 
of  a conventional  of-fering  of  productive  agriculture  and  farm  management 
courses  for  high  school  .boys  and  young  and  adult  farmers . Four  years  of 
vocational  agriculture  was  offered  for  high  school  bo-^s  'v^ith  enrollment 
each  year  ranging  from  100  to  110  pupils.  From  43  to  3^'  yoi-ng  and  adult 
farmers  were  served  each  year  through  organize!  courses  . Two  teachers 
of  agriculture  were  employed  in  the  school. 


The_ Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65.  A dual-track  program 
in  agricultural  education  was  initiated  at  the  high  school  level.  The 
pupils  were  grouped  on  the  basis  of  background  (supervised  farming  program 
potential)  and,  secondly,  on  the  ba..is  of  occupational  interest  (farming 
and  nonfarm  occupations  invoiv,  ; knowledges  and  skills  in  agricultural 
subjects).  A survey  of  the  Ui  .^nesses  of  the  community  in  the  fall  of 


1963  indicated  employment^ needs  and  opportunities  in  nonfarm  agricultural 


occupations . 


Ninth-grade  (Agriculture  I)  and  tenth-grade  (Agricu 
in  production  agriculture  were  offered.  Two  sections  of 
otie  section  for  pupils  with  good  potential  for 
programs  and  one  section  for  pupils  with  limited  potenti 
programs.  The  content  of  Agriculture  I included:  lives 

breeds,  introductory -crops,  soils,  and  fertilizers;  basi 
mechanics  involving  carpentry,  welding,,  and  metal  work, 
included  primarily  livestock  production  units  involving 
and  diseases.  . Problem  areas  concerning  harvesting,  stor 
crops  were  also  taught  in  Agriculture  II.  Project  work 
mechanics  was  also  included  in  the  course. 


Iture  II)  courses 
each  course  were 
desirable  farming 
al  for  ,far;ming 
tock  selection  and 
c agricultural 
Agricul.ture  II 
feeding,  breeding, 
ing,  and  marketing 
in  agriculture 


Pupils  enrolled  in  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  agriculture  courses 
were  grouped  according  to  occupational  interest.  Pupils  primarily 
interested  in  farming  and  pupils. planning  collegiate  study,  in  agriculture 
were  enrolled  in  Agriculture  III  and  Agriculture  IV.  The  content. of 
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Agriculture  III  was  primarily  farm  management  and  farm  operations. 
Agriculture  IV  was  primarily  mechanics  with  additional  units  on  insurance 
and  taxes.  A new  course,  Agricultural  Occupations,  was  offered  for  juniors 
arid  seniors  interested  in  nonfarm  occupations  involving  knowledges  and 
skills  in  agricultural  subjects. 

Enrollment  of  high  school  pupils  for  the  1964"*65  school  year  .was  as 
follows: 


Courses 


Number  of  Pupils 


Agriculture  I li 
Agriculture  II  36 
Agriculture  III  1' 
Agriculture  IV  J8 
Agriculture  Occupari^.n-  12 

Total  111 


Supervised  Agricult  irai  Experience  Programs.  In  1964-65  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  basic  production  agriculture  courses  i Agriculture  I auc 
II)  conducted  supervised  agricultural  experience  prog’' urns  witn  ^rowing 
plants  and  animals.  Pupils  enrolled  in  Agriculcure  III  and  IV  continued 
their  farming  programs.  Pupils  enrolled  in  the  Agr  icul  :i-' ai  o_cupatioris 
course  were  required  to  participate  in  supervised  agriculiural  experience 
programs  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses.  The  "noncooDerative”  tvpe 
of  supervised  agricultural  experience  program  was  followed.  Several  pupilu 
enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations  course  continued  their  farming 
programs.  All  pupils  enrolled  in  the  Agricultural  Occupations  course  had 
been  enrolled  previously  in  the  regular  courses  of  vocational  agriculture 
offered  in  the  school. 

Adult  Education.  In  1964-65  two  courses  in  welding  and  one  course 
in  soils  and  fertilizers  were  offered. 

Advisory  Council.  A citizens'  agriculture  advisory  councrT'was 
organized  during  1964-65.  The  council  has  a membership  of  twelve--seven 
farmers  and  five  agricultural  businessmen  and  professional  agriculturists. 


St.  Elmo  High  School,  St.  Elmo,  Illinois 

Setting.  St.  Elmo  is  a town  of  1,500  persons  in  south  central  Illinois, 
located  about  halfway  between  Vandalia  and  Effingham,  Illinois.  Approxi- 
mately 250  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  St.  Elmo  High  School,  grades  9-12. 
Courses  in  business  education,  industrial  arts,  home  economics,  and 
agriculture  are  offered  at  the  St.  Elmo  High  School  in  addition  to  the 
general  education  and  college-preparatory  courses  offered  in  most  Illinois 
high  schools. 
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Enterprise  II 
Unit  A 
Unit  B 
Unit  C 

Unit  D 
Unit  E 

Unit  F 

Enterprise  III 
Unit  A 
Unit  B 
Unit  C 

Unit  D 
Unit  E 

Unit  F 

Enterprise  IV 

Unit  A 
Unit  B 


Agricultural  experience  programs. 

Placement  in  agricultural  businesses  for  career  study. 
Agricultural  business  experience  records. 

Evaluation  of  and  revision  of  the  agricultural 
experience  program. 

Supervised  farming  programs . 

Evaluating  and  expanding  supervisee  , roductive 
projects , 

EValuat  ing  and  expand ing  impr  ove .n-'  •"  < pr  o i ac  t s . 
Agricultural  businesses. 

Development  of  salesmanship  in  agrica»^ire. 

Development  of  skillc  ^rlcuit  i . 

Development  of  so«^ndi  employec-empiO} er  ation- 
ships  in  an  agriculturally  oriented  business. 

Ways  of  doing  business  in  agriculture. 

Emergency  procedures  and  safety  precautions  Ln 

agriculturally  oriented  busines'^-i 

Work  laws  affecting  agricultural  oc'^upations . 

Agricultural  raechanics  (Fupils  had  not  had  agricultural 
mechanics  before). 

Welding  with  an  electric  arc  welder. 

Welding  and  cutting  with  an  oxyacetyleiie  v;elder.. 


Enterprise  V 


Enterprise  VI 


Individual  study  of  problems  associated  with 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses 

Evaluation  of  accomplishments. 


Unit  A 


Decisions  regarding  establishment  in  a gainful 
occupation . 


Unit  B Comparison  of  net  worth  at  the  beginning  and  the 

end  of  year. 

Unit  C Evaluation  of  work  experiences. 

Unit  D Evaluation  of  agricultural  knowledges  and 

skills  developed  and  improved. 

Pupils  enrolling  in  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  course  were 
required  to  have  as  prerequisites  two  years  of  vocational  agriculture,  a 
broad  farming  program  in  progress  or  plans  for  employment  in  an  agricul- 
tural business.  A pupil  with  less  than  two  years  of  agriculture  who  had 
the  approval  of  the  guidance  counselor  and  high  school  principal  was  also 
eligible  for  enrollment. 

A community  survey  of  the  local  agricultural  businesses  was  con- 
ducted by  the  vocational  agriculture  instructor,  with  the  help  of  the 
guidance  counselor.  This  task  was  completed  during  the  summer  months 
of  1964, using  forms  furnished  >y  the  Agricultural  Education  Division, 
University  of  Illinois. 
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Supervised  Agricultural  ExperiariiGS  R‘ogr»s«  Agricultural  experience 
programs  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  were  planned  as  production 
programs  on  farms.  These  programs  were  similar  to  the  supervised  farming 
programs  conducted  in  the  past,  except  that  attempts  were  to  be  made  to 
incorporate  more  mechanical  experiences. 

■ The  agricultural  experience  program  for  seniors  enrolled  in  the 
Cooperative  Agricultural  Business  course  was  planned  to  fit  the  requir 
ments  of  the  '’Cooperative  Program."  Each  student  was  placed  in  an 
agricultural  business  for  at  least  15  hours  per  week  with  no  less  than 
half  of  this  time  scheduled  during  school  hours.  In  ^ Idition  to  the 
required  placement-employment  program,  seniors  were  encouraged  to  continue 
their  supervised  farming  programs. 

Six  of  the  seven  senior  pupils  were  placed  by  October,  1964.  The 
seventh  pupil  was  never  placed  in  a business  because  of  transportation  and 
personal  problems.  During  the  spring  semester,  an  additional  six  pupils 
(juniors)  were  placed.  The  pupils  placed  for  supervised  agricultural 
experience  received  $1  or  $1.25  per  hour.  Five  juniors  were  placed  on 
farms  for  experience. 


The  occupational  objectives  of  the  senior  pupils  and  the  training 
stations  where  they  were  placed  were  as  follows: 


Pupil  Occupational  Objectives 

No.  1 Elevator  manager  and  agricultural  sales 

No.  2 Elevator  management 


No.  3 


Agricultural  construction 


No.  4 Farming,  heavy  machinery,  and 

carpentry  work 

No.  5 Mechanic,  tile  laying, "or  farming 

No.  6 Farming,  agricultural  mechanics,  farm 

income  tax  consultant 


Training  Station 

Elevator,  feed  and 
fertilizer  business 

Elevator,  feed  and 
fertilizer  business 

Lumber  and  construction 
business 

Lumber  and  construction 
business 


Fa? 


i le  factor 


Farm  ^ lud  farm  ta: 
servii  ci- 


No.  7 Mill  operation,  feed  sales,  farming 


High  school 


The  major  steps  followed  in  establishing  pupils  in  agricultural 
experience  programs  at  St.  Elmo  were  as  follows: 

1.  Teacher  and  guidance  counselor  surveyed  the  agricultural  businesses 
in  the  community  to  determine  employment  opportunities  and  place- 
ment opportunities. 


2.  Pupils  completed  the  “pupil  application"  form  and  "pupil 
agreement"  form. 

3.  Teacher  surveyed  those  businesses  interested  in  employing  student 
learners  to  identify  knowledge  and  skills  in  agriculture  needed 
by  workers. 

4.  Pupils  studied  information  collected  and  made  final  choices  of 
businesses  where  they  wished  to  apply  for  employment. 

5.  Employers  interviewed  pupils. 

6.  Teacher  met  with  each  employer  and  planned  the  responsibilities 
the  pupils  were  to  assume. 

7.  Pupils,  parents,  employers,  and  teacher  signed  placement  agree- 
ment in  pupils'  record  books. 

8.  Pupils  were  required  to  purchase  "24-hour"  school  insurance 
policies  and  to  have  $10, 000-$20, 000  public  liability  insurance 
if  they  planned  to  drive  cars  to  and  from  work. 

9.  All  employers,  except  parents,  were  required  to  have  workmen's 
compensation  or  liability  insurance  on  pupils  employed. 

Adult  Education.  Two  courses  for  adults  were  taught  at  St.  Elmo 
during  the  1964-65  school  year.  The  titles  of  these  courses  were  "Corn 
and  Soybean  Production"  and  "Agricultural  Welding." 

Advisory  Council.  The  size  of  the  advisory  council  was  enlarged 
during  1964-65  from  seven  to  ten  members.’  Seven  members  are  farmers,  and 
three  are  agricultural  businessmen.  The  membership  of  the  advisory  council 
consists  of  the  following  persons: 

1.  Assistant  manager  of  a grain  elevator. 

2.  Director  of  a local  grain  elevator. 

3.  President  of  a bank. 

4.  Two  part-time  farmers. 

5.  Five  full-time  farmers. 

Some  of  the  new  activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  advisory 
council  were  as  follows: 


1.  Changing  adult  courses  so  that  they  would  meet  the  needs 

% 

of  farmers  plus  certain  other  workers  in  nonfarm  agricul- 
turally oriented  businesses. 

2.  Advising  regarding  pilot  program. 

Woodstock  High  School,  Woodstock,  Illinois 

Setting.  Woodstock  High  School,  Community  High  District  152,  is 
located  in  northern  Illinois,  McHenry  County.  Woodstock,  with  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  9,000,  is  in  a rich  farming  area  which  supports  many 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses.  Its  population  is  increasing  and  it 
is  gradually  becoming  a part  of  the  greater  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
Woodstock  has  received  the  "All  American  City"  award  \^ich  is  an  indication 
of  its  progressive  orientation.  Farming  and  agricultural  businesses 
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serving  fanning  are  very  important  and  will  continue  to  be  important  in 
the  economy  of  the  Woodstock  community. 

.Enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  approximately  1,200.  Approximately 
one  hundred  of  these  pupils  live  on  farms,  but  many  additional  pupils  in 
the  school  come  from  homes  where  the  family  heads  are  employed  in  occupa- 
tions requiring  knowledges  and  skills  in  agricultural  subjects. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Woodstock  High  School  has  been  oriented  toward 
academic  subjects,  but  recent  emphasis  has  been  on  broadening  the  curriculum 
to  include  increasing  opportunities  in  practical  arts  and  vocational  subjects. 
Progr^s  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  business,  and 
diversified  occupations  are  provided. 

The  Woodstock  High  School  has  a professional  staff  of  fiftjr-two.  The 
staff  actively  involved  in  the  project  were: 

Mr.  T.  C.  Shoberg,  Superintendent 

Mr.  A.  C.  Drummond,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Mr.  W.  G.  Goodwin,  Principal 

Mr.  W.  E.  Maxwell,  Head  Vocational  Guidance  Counselor 

Mr.  George  Forgey,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 
Mr.  William  Pictor,  Teacher  of  Agriculture 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  Prior  to  1964j-65.  Prior  to  1964-65, 

She  vocational  agriculture  program  was  conducted  iby  one  teacher  of 
agriculture  and  all  the  courses  were  oriented  toward  production  agriculture 
and  designed  for  present  and  prospective  farmers.  The  courses  emphasized 
agricultural  mechanics,  livestock,  and  crops.  In  recent  year:,  emphasis 
on  vegetable  production  has  been  increased.  Until  1961,  three  high  school 
courses  in  vocational  agriculture  were  offered  each  year.  After  1961,  four 
courses  in  vocational  agriculture  were  offered.  They  were  Vocational 
Agriculture  I,  Vocational  Agriculture  II,  Vocational  Agriculture  III,  and 
Vocational  Agriculture  IV.  The  enrollment  fluctuated  in  recent  years  from 
40  to  45  high  school  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  vocational  agriculture  courses,  a 
course  for  adult  farmers  has  been  offered  each  year  for  several  years. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Program  for  1964-65.  In  1964-65,  live  voca- 
tional agriculture  courses  were  offered  at  the  high  school  level  instead 
four.  These  five  courses  and  their  enrollments  follow: 


Courses 


Number  of  Pupils 


M^cational  Agriculture  I 
Vocational  Agriculture  II 
Vocational  Agriculture  III 
Vocational  Agriculture  IV 
Agriculture  Business 


16 

18 

7 

8 

11 

67 


tal 


BD 
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A second  vocational  agriculture  teacher  was  employed  in  the  summer 
of  1964.  Vocat;on5i  Agriculture  I through  IV  were  designed  in  1964-65 
to  provide  (1^  knowledge  and  skill  wi :h  plants  and  animals  and  (2)  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agricultural  mechanics.  The  supervised  agricultural  experience 
programs  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  these  four  courses  involved  plant  and 
animal  projects  and  agricultural  mechanics  projects. 


The  Agriculture  Business  course  was  designed  for  pupils  preparing  for 
employment  in  occupations,  other  than  farming,  requiring  knowledge  and 
skill  in  agriculture  subjects.  Both  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  in  the 
course.  Their  supervised  agriculture  experience  programs  involved  place- 
ment foi  work  experience  in  an  agriculturally  oriented  business.  The 
“noncooper at ive*^'  time-requirement  plan  was  used  for  the  placement  experiences 
of  the  pupils.  Thus,  the  pupils  obtained  their  work  experiences,  requiring 
knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture,  after  school,  on  Saturdays  and  in  the 
summer.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Agricclcure  Business  course  continued 
their  farming  programs  as  parts  of  their  total  supervised  agriculture 
experience  programs. 

Woodstock  High  School  plans  to  offer  the  following  courses  in  agri- 
culture in  1965-66  if  sufficient  enrollment  is  obtained: 


Course  Title 


Grade  Level 


Basic  Agriculture 

Advanced  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Power  and  Machinery 

Agriculture  Construction  and  Conservation 

Applied  Animal  and  Plant  Science 

Farm  Operations 

Agriculture  Business 


9th 

10th 

11th  and 
11th  and 


11th 

11th  and 
12th 


12th 

12th 

12th 


Adult  Education.  Woodstock  High  School  has  offered  adult  courses 
for  farmers  for  many  years.  In  1964-65  courses  in  corn  production  and 
dairy  production  were  offered. 

Community  Survey.  In  the  summer  of  1964  and  in  the  early  months 
of  the  first  semester  of  1964-65,  a survey  of  the  community  was  conducted 
to  obtain  information  regarding  the  (1)  location  of|the  agricultural 
businesses  in  the  community,  (2)  number  of  people  employed  in  these 
businesses  and  their  job  titles,  (3)  Icrcation  of  possible  training  centers 
and  (4)  functions  of  the  businesses.  Several  ^^icjilturally  oriented 
businesses  were  identified  that  employed  persofls  wl^  must  have  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects.  The  survey  was  essential  in  locating 
and  developing  training  centers  for  the  pupils  in  the  Agriculture  Biisiness 
course. 


Agricultural  Advisory  Council.  Woodstock  has  had  a nine-member 
agricultural  advisory  council  for  many  years.  In  1964-65  this  advisory 
council  was’  enlarged  to  twelve.  The  three  persons  added  were  businessmen 
in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses.  These  three  members  also  serve 
as  a subcommittee  to  advise  regarding  the  operation  of  the  Agriculture 
Business  course. 
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Wh^I  HAS  BEEN  LEARNED 


1.  A community  survey  of  nonfarm  agriculturally  oriented  businesses 
needs  to  be  completed  before  a course  involving  placement- 
employment  is  started. 

2.  Businessmen  in  the  community  must  be*  involved  in  planning  and 
developing  a course  involving  placement-employment. 

3.  An  agricultural  advisory  council  including  members  from  nonfarm 
agriculturally  oriented  businesses  needs  to  be  in  operation  before 
a change  in  courses  is  initiated. 

4.  A step-by-step  procedure  is  needed  in  developing  agricultural 
experience  programs  involving  placement. 

5.  Classroom  instruction  ^ncerning  agricultural  businesses  and 
industries  must  be  accompanied  by  related  activirbies  in  agricultural 
experience  programs,  if  it  is  to  be  most  effective. 

6.  Classroom  instruction  in  nonfarm  oriented  courses  la  agriculture 
must  emphasize  the  knowledges  and  skills  in  agriculture  which 

the  pupils  claced  in  agricultural  business  need  to  perform  and  to 
understand  their  work. 

7.  Teachers  and  others  need  to  develop  lesson  planning  guides  and 
reference  material  guides  '"dated  to  agricultural  businesses  and 
industries. 

8.  Pupils  who  enrol),  in  agricultural  occupations  courses  or  agricultural 
business  courses  aeec  a background  of  basic  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. 

9.  A good  community-wide  public  relations  program  is  needed  with 
as  much  "face-to-face"  contact  as  possible. 

10.  Teacher  enthusiasm  and  advance  planning  are  essential  ingredients 
in  the  success  of  new  programs. 

11.  Teachers  must  assume  responsibility  for  de  eloping  pupil  agricultural 
.experience  programs  in  agricuLtural  firms  oy: 

a.  knowing  the  opportunities 

b.  knowing  the  pupils 

c.  contacting  no  tent  id  .'.j  (ployefs  and  placing  pupils 

d.  helping  develop  : raiding  program  outlines 

e.  helpihg  develop  training  agreements 

f.  coordinating  ai.-d  evaluating  experience  programs 

12.  Agricultural  mechanics  courses  should  emphasize  the  applied 
aspects  of  mechanics,  including  both  theory  and  practice,  and  should 
be  adapted  to  the  ne.Js  of  both  present  and  prospective  farmers 

and  present  and  prospective  workers  in  agriculturally  oriented 
businesses. 
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13.  Time,  a difficult  thing  to  find  in  a teacher's  busy  day,  is 
essential  in  the  operation  of  vocational  agriculture  programs 
designed  to  serve  both  production  agriculture  workers  and  workers 
in  nonfarm  agriculture  businesses. 

14.  Traditional  teacher  activities  need  to.  oe.  evaluated  and  nonessential 
activities  eliminated. 

15.  Resource  persons  can  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  about  agricultural 
occupations. 

16.  Well-planned  field  trips  can  be  used  effectively  in  teaching  about 
agricultural  occupations. 

17.  Pupils  in  an  agricultural  business  course  should  obtain  experiences 
in  agricultural  firms  through  the  study  of  the  firms,  observation 
of  work  performed,  and  placement  for  experience. 

18.  A substantial  core  of  instruction  regarding  technical  agriculture 
needs  to  be  included  in  courses  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for 
employment  in  as^iculturally  oriented  businesses  and  services. 

19.  A unit  of  instruction  regarding  agricultural  occupations  needs  to 
be  included  in  agricultural  business  courses. 

20.  On-the-job  instruction  and  supervision  need  to  be  emphasized.  It 
is  a highly  important  ingredient  of  a successful  agricultural 
business  course. 

21.  The  summer  work  of  teachers  is  extremely  important  when  placement- 
emplo)niient  programs  are  conducted. 

22.  A core  of  experiences  in  both  agriculture  and  the  operation  of 
agricultural  firms  needs  to  be  included  in  an  agricultural  business 

course. 

23.  Guidance  counselors  need  much  instruction  relating  to  the  broadened 
objectives  of  vocational  agriculture. 

24.  Systematic  efforts  must  be  initiated  to  change  the  production 
agriculture  image  of  vocational  agriculture.  These  efforts  need 
to  be  focused  on  the  faculty,  all  elementary  and  high  school 
pupils,  parents,  businessmen,  and  the  total  community. 

25.  Businessmen  and  others  providing  placement -training  stations  need 
systematic  instruction  regarding  their  responsibilities  in  the 
program. 

26.  Detailed  placement -training  programs  need  to  be  developed  for 

each  pupil  placed.'  These?  programs  should  be  developed  cooperatively 
by  the  employer,  pupil,  parents  and  teacher  of  agriculture. 
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Periodic  evaluations  should  be  conducted  tv  detenu  ■ whet.^er  or 
not  the  placement- training  program  is  being  followec^.  ^'^evlsirms 
in  a placement- training  program  are  often  necessary  alter  such 
evaluations . 

27.  Placement -training  programs  need  to  be  ‘'education  through  worl 
oriented"  and  not  just  "work  oriented. 

28.  Titles  of  agriculture  courses  often  need  to  be  changed  to  capture 
the  attention  of  prospective  pupils  and  the  public,  and  to  alter 
the  production— centered  image  of  vocational  agriculture. 

29.  Teacl^jers  of  agriculture  providing  placement-training  programs 
must  learn  the  legal  regulations  involved . 

30.  Teachers  of  agriculture  placing  pupils  for  training  must  accept 
responsibility  for  placing  pupils  in  jobs.  They  dannot  delegate 
this  responsibility  to  the  pupils. 

31  Teachers  of  agriculture  have  the  competence  in  technical  agriculture, 
or  can  acquire  it  with  little  difficulty,  or  offering  instruction 
designed  to  prepare  persons  for  nonfarm  occupations  requiring  know 
edge  and  skill  in  agricultural  subjects. 

32.  Teachers  of  agriculture  who  attempt  to  prepare  persons  for  gainful 
employment  in  agriculturally  oriented  businesses  often  need  to 
learn  more  about  the  operation  these  businesses,  employer- 
employee  relationships,  and  salesmanship.  However,  since  they 
have  had  basic  education  at  the  university  level  in  psychology, 
economics,  accounting,  and  human  relations,  they  can  often  develop 
competence  in  these  areas  by  self-directed  study  of  the  agricul- 
turdily  orisntGd  businsssss  thsir  communitiss  • 

33.  Records,  both  teacher  and  pupil,  need  to  be  emphasized  in  placement 
training  programs. 

34.  Opportunities  for  jobs  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture 
exist  and  girls  can  be  placed  in  training  staLions  in  jobs  that 
are  agriculturally  oriented. 

3^.  Good,  enthusiastic  teaching  is  all  important  in  new  programs 
designed  to  implement  the  broadening  objectives  of  vocational 
agriculture  resulting  from  the  ¥ocatiouai  Education  Act  of  1963. 

The  teaching  must  be  systematic  and  caiefully  planned.  The  content 
must  be  solid.  Pupils  in  a new  course  in  agriculture  such  as 
agricultural  business  want  to  be  taught  in  a systematic  manner  the 
technical  agriculture  they  need  in  their  placement-training  programs, 
plus  the  Other  technical  agriculture  they  will  need  for  gainful 
employment  in  occupations  requiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  agriculture. 
If  they  do  not  receive  instruction  of  this  type,  they  soon  start 
advising  younger  pupils  to  avoid  enrollment  in  the  course  in 

following  years. 
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Annotated  Bibliography  on  Gainful 
Employment  in  Home  Fconoraics* 

1959-67 

Catherine  P.  Flanegan  and  Agnes  Fenster  Ridley 

*This  bibliography  was  limited  to  sources  that  are  available 
to  most  high  school  teachers.  It  was  developed  as  a part 
of  a r^^seaT'ch  grant  from  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education.  Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Flanegan  is  a graduate  student 
at  The  Florida  State  University.  Dr.  Agnes  F.  Ridley  is 
an  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics  Education,  The 
Florida  State  University  and  the  principal  investigator  of 
the  research  on  gainful  employment. 


Amidon,  Edna  P.  ‘.'Home * Economics  in  Vocational  Education  1965," 

American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  40  (May,  1965),  pp.  18-20. 
Miss  Amidon  discusses  the  Vocational  A.ct  • of  1963,  the 
effect  on  home  economics,  and  how  we  can  achieve  these 
new  vocational  goals  through  curriculum  development, 
adult  education,  and  home  economics  vouth  organizations. 

Anderson,  Gladys.  "Applied  Homemaking  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, " 
Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vof . 8 (1964) , pp. 
177-178. 

During  the  year,  the  students  in  this  course  receive 
training  in  three  or  four  different  occupations  with 
cooperative  evaluation  by  the  student,  teacher,  and 
employer  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A course  outline 
and  objectives  for  the  course  are  provided. 

Ash,  Wilda.  "An  Exploration  in  Employment  Education  in  the 

Rural  School,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol. 

8 (1964),  pp.  110-115. 

Students  at  !fenona  High  School  in  Illinois  were 
placed  in  summer  jobs  related  to  home  economics. 

They  used  their  regular  home  economics  class  for 
on-the-job  training  and  were  visited  twice  by  a 
student  teacher.  At  the  end  of  their  work  experience. 
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they  were  evaluated  by  their  employer.  As  a result 
of  this  experiment  a survey  of  the  traits  which  pre- 
sented problems  in  employee  effectiveness  was  made 
and  the  results  are  presented  in  this  article. 


Bentley,  Alma.  "Fact  Finding  Needed  for  Program  Planning  in 
Training  for  Occupations  Related  to  Home  Economics," 
Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  8 (1965),  pp. 
323-333. 

Dr.  Bentley  presents  the  methods  used  in^studying  the 
needs  of  pupils  and  the  community  for  home  economics 
related  to  wage  earning  classes.  She  includes  the 
questionaires  used  and  some  suggested  learning  ex- 
periences for  these  classes. 


Blackburn,  Marion.  "Girls  Prepa  for  Dual  Role  of  Homemaker 
and  Wage  Earner,"  American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  39 
(October,  1964) , p.  27 . 


The  home  economics  program  at  Middleton  High  School 
in  Idaho  includes  a unit  on  how  to  get  and  hold  a 
job.  The  author  discusses  the  course  content  of  a 
one-year  program  in  home  economics  for  senior  girls. 
Th.**  course  is  not  designed  to  prepare  the  students 
for  any  particular  job,  but  to  give  them  an  insight 
into  the  dual  role  of  women  as  homemakers  and  wage 
earners . 


Booher,  Jo  Anne.  "Pilot  Programs  in  Housekeeping  Technology," 
Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  9 (1965),  pp. 
22-31. 


This  article  discusses  how  a housekeeping  technology 
course  was  organized  at  Sikes ton  High  School  in 
Missouri.  It  presents  criteria  for  student  participa- 
tion in  the  program,  how  the  program  was  carried  out, 
objectives  for  the  course,  and  evaluation  forms  com- 
pleted by  the  students  and  the  homemaker  by  whom  they 
were  employed. 


Orange  County,"  American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  41 
(December,  1966),  pp.  33-34. 

The  major  objective  of  this  program  reported  is  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  opportunities  in  the  food 
service  industry..  No  attempt  is  made  to  produce  o^o- 
fessional  personnel?  rather  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
basic  learning  .experiences . 


Brinkley,  Jeanne.  "Food  Service  Training  Makes  Its  Debut  in 
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Brown,  Helen  I.,  Lemmon,  Louise,  and  Lippeatt,  Selma.  "The 

Changing  Roles  of  Women,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Econo- 
mics , Vol.  10  (1966)  , pp,  24-38, 

This  article  presents  a brief  history  of  the  role  of 
women  in  society,  present  day  statistics  of  women  in 
the  labor  force,  and  ways  in  which  home  economics  and 
related  areas  can  he  identified  as  service  occuDations, 

Buchanan,  Elsie.  "Education  for  Gainful  Employment  in  Occupa- 
tions Related  to  Home  Economics,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home 
Economics , Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  97-106. 

Tfhat  Illinois  is  doing  in  its  gainful  employment 
clasb,es  is  the  major  idea  of  this  article.  Buchanan 
discusses  the  unemployment  situation  in  the  United 
States  and  how  home  economics  related  employment 
training  can  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

Capps,  Gertrude  S.  "Home  Economics  Oriented  World  of  Work  Pro- 
grams - The  Current  Detroit  Scene, " Illinois  Teacher  of 
Home  Economics,  Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  179-186. 

The  author  discusses  the  various  specialized  programs 
in  home  economics  in  the  Detroit  schools  which  include 
commercial  foods,  trade  tailoring,  cosmetology,  food 
preparation,  clothing  alteration,  service  and  tailor- 
ing. Course  outlines  for  programs  in  coimnercial  foods 
and  hospital  service  are  included  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Champoux,  Ellen  M.  "Emphases  on  Wage  Earning  in  Home  Economics 
Classes  in  Kansas,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economids, 

Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  187-2*03. 

Dr.  Champoux  discusses  wage  earning  classes  in  five 
Kansas  cities.  Charts,  letters,  evaluation  forms, 
learning  experiences,  student  record  forms,  and 
course  outlines  are  presented  by  the  various  teachers 
to  describe  the  programs  in  each  of  these  schools . 

Clayton,  Nanalee.  "Junior  High  School  Job  Training  Program — 
Houston  independent  School  District,"  Illinois  Teacher 
of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  8 (1965) , p.  348. 

This  article  describes  pilot  programs  in  Houston  to 
provide  job  training  at  the  junior  high  level  for 
over-aged  potential  dronouts , 
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Gonafay,  Katherine  R,  *‘A  High  School  Program  in  Child  Care, 
American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol,  41  (April,  1966) , pp. 
33‘-34V 

A child  care  program  was  begun  at  Wakefield  High 
School  in  Arlington,  Virginia  over  ten  years  ago. 

This  article  traces  the  development  of  this  class 
into  a wage  earning  program  after  the  Vocational 
Act  of  1963 . 

Corneluis,  Ethelwyne,  and  Snyder,  Jean , "Pilot  Program  in 
Preparation  for  Employment  in  the  Home  Economics  Pro- 
gram — Ithaca  High  School, " Illinois  Teacher  of  Home 
Economics , Vol.  8 (1964) , pp.  204-222 . 

A pilot  program  in  Home  Economics  Employment  Pre- 
paration in  Pood  Service  was  started  in  Ithaca  High 
School  in  New  York.  The  authors  discuss  how  the 
program  was  started  and  the  reactions  to  the  program 
by  parents , stiidents , and  employers . An  extensive 
course  outline  is  included  in  this  article. 

Dennis,  Catherine  T . "Re-examination  of  the  Purposes  of  Home 
Economics  at  the  Secondary  Level, " Illinois  Teacher  of 
Home  Economics , Vol.,  8 (1964)  , pp.  3-12 . 

This  article  discusses  why  home  economics  related 
gainful  employment  was  not  considered  necessary 
until  1963  and  why  it  is  important  today.  It  cites 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  sociological  studies 
which  further  show  the  importance  of  women  in  the 
labor  force. 

Dewar,  Peggy,  "How  May  Home  .Economics  Teachers  and  Teacher 

Educators  Contribute  to  "the  Total  OccupationalEEducation 
Emphasis?"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  10 
(1966),  pp.  39-44. 

Suggested  ways  in  which  home  economics  teachers  at 
all  levels  may  contribute  toward  occupational  pre- 
paration in  home  economics  are  presented  in  this 
article.  * . 

Eichelberger , Lila  Jeanne . "A  Unit  of  Study  on  Orientation  to 
the  World  of  Work, " Illinois  Teacher  of  Home’  Economics, 

Vol.  9 (1965) , pp.  20-47 . Bonus  Issue, 

This  unit  of  study  was  developed  to  be  taught  at.  the 
sophomore  level.  The  four -week  unit  consists  of  the 
following  subjects  each  to  be  taught  for  approximately 
one  week:  an  overview  of  employment  and  women  in  the 
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la,hoT  force;  job  opportunities  related  to  home  econo- 
mies and  considerations  for  choosing  oceupations ; 
locatinf  a job?  and  success  on  the  job, 

Frederick,  Marilyn j Ostrom,  Carol;  and  Karnes,  Merle  B. , (eds.  ) . 
"The  Slow  Ijearner  — A Challenge  and  Responsibility,  " 
Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  iconomics,  Vol.  7 (1963)[,  pp.  1-437 
In  the  fall  of  1962,  a research  project  was  initiated 
on  Slow  learners  with  supporting  funds  from  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This 
entire  issue  of  the  journal  is  devoted  to  those  find-  i 
ings.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  discussed;  | 
the  slow  learner-a  challenge  and  responsibility;  the  { 
slow  learner  as  a critical  problem  today;  the  slow  1 
learner-^-vdio  he  is;  the  slow  learner  in  the  classroom?! 
curriculum  for  the  slow  learner?  methods  used  with  ! 
the  slow  learner?  adaptions  of  regular  methods;  the 
teaching  of  processes  thinking  to  the  slow  learner# 
work  experience  program?  sample  unit  plans?  and  the 
evaluation  progress  of  the  slow  learner. 

Funderburk#  Kathleen  W.  "Home  Iconomics  Moves  Out  to  Meet  the 
Ghall^ge  of  Social  Change# " American  Vocational  journal, 
(iepteiiijer,  1§#7)  # pp.  31-32. 

The  author  discusses  the  vast  transition  that  home 
economics  has  undergone  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
She  suggests  that  with  the  emerging  emphasis  on  courses 
in  gainful  emplo^ent  the  scope  of  home  economics  out- 
side the  home  must  be  expanded. 

Garrett#  Pauline  G.  "Spiralling  Curricula  and  Instruction  in 
Home  Economics, " AmeriGan  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  41 
(September,  1966) , pp.  30-31.  , 

This  article  discusses  the  development  of  curricula 
and  instruction  around  a nucleus,  namely  the  child, 
the  family,  the  home,  at  leisure  or  at  work,  as  an 
aspect  of  spiralling. 

Glenn,  Hortense  M.  "Attitudes  of  Women  Regarding  Gainful  Em- 
ployment of  Married  Women, " Journal  of  Home  Economics, 
vol.  51  (1959) , pp.  247-252. 

Dr.  Glenn's  research  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  is  the  basis  of  this  article.  The  study 
attempted  to  extend  present  knowledge  regarding  the 
attitudes  of  women  in  a small  southern  community  to 
the  gainful  employment  of  married  women . 
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Greenwald,  Shirley  E.,  and  Greenwald,  William  I.  "Historic 

Bases  for  Female  Labor  Force  Participation,"  Journal  of 
Honae  EcoiK^ics,  Vol.  55  (1963),  pp.  348-352. 

The  typical  pattern  of  employment  of  women  is  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  their  legal  status,  political  rights , and  educa- 
tion • National  catas trophies,  and  social  changes  are 
cited  as  influential  in  changing  the  picture  of  the 
of  women . 


Hackett,  Bessie,  (ed . ) • "Forms  for  Use  in  an  Employment  Pro- 

gram, " Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics.  Vol.  10  (1966) , 
pp.  94-98. 

Fourteen  forms  developed  by  various  teachers  are  pre- 
sented in  this  article.  These  forms  may  be  used  in 
the  coordination  and  development  of  an  employment 
education  program  at  the  high  school  level. 


, Guin . "A  New  Look  at  Viomen  & Vocations , " American  Vocational 
Journal,  Vol.  39  (ApriL,  1964)  , p.  25. 

The  idea  was  presented  that  we  are  living  in  a ‘fast 
changing  world  and  that  many  of  these  changes  affect 
women . Possible  alterations  in  curriculum  due  to 
these  changes  are  discussed  and  guidelines  for  opening 
the  doors  to  job  oppor tun it ies  for  women  are  suggested. 


Hannah,  John  A.  "Education  for 
Economics . Vol.  55  (1963) , 
Hannah  discusses  the 
place  in  education  to 


some  of  the  topics  discussed 


Jet  Age, " Journal  of  Home 
pp.  745-750.  ‘ 

trends  and  changes  that  must 
make  it  appropriate  in  the  jet 
in  vocational  education  are 


, Marie  Davis . "States  Implement 
for  Home  Economics , " American 


National  Program  of  Work 
Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  39 


, , pp.  -SO— 30. 

As  a result  of  the  1963 
Convention,  a two-year 
achieve  three  major  goals . 
stated  in  this  article  and 
states  are  reaching  these 


of  work  was  outlined 
Each  of  these  goals  was 
examples  of  how  various 
was  given . 
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Kafka,  Janie,  "Employment  Education  in  Home  Economics  Program 
at  Lincoln,  illinoia,"  Illinois  Teacker  of  Home  Economics , 
Vol.  8 (1964) , pp.  354-356. 

A unit  of  study  on  "Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work " 
was  included • in  a family  living  course  for  seniors. 

The  objective  of  the  author  is  to  present  a unit 
which  would  serve  as  a starting  point  in  developing 
a home  economics  employment  program  in  the  school. 

King,  Charlyce  R.  "Visiting  Homemaker  Services ; Oklahoma  Pro- 
ject, " American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  40  (April,  1965) , 
pp.  27-28. 

A project  in  Oklahoma  in  homemaker  services  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  help  families  maintain  household 
routine  and  normal  living  during  times  of  crisis  and 
emergency . Over  one  hundred  communities  partic ipated 
in  this  project  which  lasted  for  four  years . The 
procedure  and  the  findings  of  this  project  are  pre- 
sented in  this  article. 

Kopan , Alice  O.  "A  Cooperative  Distributive  Education  — Home 
\ Economics  Program  at  Parragut  High  School  in  Chicago, 

111 inois , " Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics , Vol.  8 
(i.964)‘,  pp.  334-345. 

A course  outline  for  retail  merchandis ing  which  was 
to  be  taught  by  home  economics  and  distributive  ed- 
ucation teachers  in  this  school  is  presented;- in  this 
article.  A student  guide  sheet,  case  studies  in  ob- 
tain ing  and  holding  jobs,  suggestions  for  job  inter- 
views, and  the  use  of  application  forms  in  obtaining 
a job  are  also  discussed.  . 

Kupsinel,  Penelope  E. , and  Schultz,  Luqile  A.  "Teaching  Marketable 
Skills  in  Food  Service, " Journal  of  Home  Economics , Vol.  58 
(1966) , pp.  289-291. 

The  authors  describe  in  this  article  a workshop  offered 
^ by  the  Indiana  State  University  in  1965  on  teaching 

marketable  skills  in  food  service.  A highlight  of  the 
workshop  was  the  use  of  direct  observation  in  food  ser- 


Kusner,  Cora  E.  "A  New  Approach  to  Employee  Training, " Journal 
of  Home  Economics . Vol.  53  (1961)  , pp.  89-91. 

The  author  discusses  four  of  the  twelve  competencies 
which  are  considered  fundamental  to  effective  living 
and  working . These  are ; establishing  values  and  goals 
* which  give  meaning  to  living;  achieving  good  inter-personal 
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relationships?  establishing  long-range  goals  for 
financial  security  and  work  toward  their . achieve- 
ment, and  developing  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  different  cultures  and  ways  of  life. 

Lee,  hta,  •'Home  Economics  Learning  . Center,  " TUaerican  Vocational 
Journal,  Vol.  41  (January,  T^66) , pp.  23-25. 

Miss  Lee  gives  a description  of  learning  space  whi<^h 
Tould  be  used  to  prepare  students  for  occupations. 
Preparation  of  learning  spaces  for  employment  at 
different  levels  in  food  service,  care  of  children, 
clothing  services,  and  homemaker  ser-vices  is  con- 
sidered in  this  article. 

"Long  Beach  City  College  Content  Outlines  for  Courses  in  Homo 
Economics  Related  Occupations,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home 
Economics,  Vol.  9 (1$65) , pp.  199-224. 

The  course  outlines  contained  in  this  article  include: 
culinary  occupations  (apprentice  cooks,  fry  cooks, 
dinner  cooks,  pastry  chefs,  hotel  and  restaurant  in- 
stitutional cooks,  kitchen  helpers,  pantrymen,  meat 
cutters)  and  industrial  sewing.  Each  outline  lists 
^ objectives  to  be  met  each  year  when  the  courses  are 
taught . 

y 

Miller,  Jeanne.  "Don't  Forget  the  Girls,"  American  Vocational 
Journal,  vol.  35  (May,  1960) , pp.  9-11. 

Miller  refers  to  Eli  Ginzberg's  book.  Human  Resources; 
The  Wealth  of  .a  Nation,  in  which  he  urges  the  wise 
use  of  all  our  humab  resources  -and  refers  to  startling 
labor-  statistics  concerning  women  in  the  labor  force. 

The  author  explains  that  our  county  needs  more  women 
in  the  labor  force  and  investigates  some  of  the  fields 
women  should  be  encouraged  to  consider. 

* # 

Miller,  Mae  Josephine,  and' Evans,  Helen  J.  "Pre -Employment 

Education  by  Home  Economics  Teachers,"  Illinois  Teacher 
of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  5 (1962),  pp.  289-336. 

Many  questions,  concerning  the  bases  for  . establishing 
an  emplo^rment  emphasis  in  the  secondary  home  economics 
. curriculum  are  answered  in  this  issue  of  the  journal. 
Areas  such  as  the  following  are  explored:  today's  em- 
ployment picture;  woman  power;  the  unskilled;  trends 
in  education;  fields  of  employment  in  which  growth  is 
probable;  trends  in  part-time  employment;  occupational 
planning  for  women;  facts  concerning  material  employment 
drop-outs;  and  recommendations  for  change.  : 
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• Pre-Employnient  Education  by  Home  Economics  Teachers, 

Part  II,”  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  5 (1962), 
pp.  385-432. 

This  issue  was  prepared  as  a follow-up  for  isspe 
number  seven  of  this  volume.  Some  of  the  possibilities 
for  including  an  employment  emphasis  in  the  secondary 
home  economics  curriculum  are  explored.  The  pilot 
program  at  Chicago's  Flower  Vocational  High  School  is 
discussed  and  serves  as  a frame  of  reference  for 
organization  of  work  experience  programs  in  home 
economics  related  jobs. 

Midjaas,  Ruth  E.  "From  Research  to  Curriculum  in  Child  Care," 
American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  41  (April,  1966) , pp. 
38-39. 

The  research  in  this  article  was  conducted  to  obtain 
items  of  knowledge  and  skills  in  child  development 
and  guidance  needed  by  mothers  and  employees  in  three 
occupations  related  to  child  care.  These  areas  are 
day-care  foster  mothers , day-care  center  directors, 
and  child-care  assistants . 

4 

Paxton , Kay.  "They  Care, " American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  42 
(April,  1967) , pp.  38-40. 

The  family  health  assistant  program  in  Arizona  is  a 
short— term  occupational  program  for  women  involving 
both  home  economics  and  health  education . Classes 
stress  food  and  nutrition,  child  care,  care  of  the 
aging,  supportive  health  care,  and  human  relations. 

This  article  discusses  how  this  program  was  organized 
and  presents  a follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  in  this 
program. 

Reichert,  Anita.  "The  Homemaker  as  Employed  Worker, " Journal  of 
Home  Economics . Vol.  53  (1961) , pp.  18-22. 

Increasingly,  women  are  carrying  out  the  dual  role  of 
homemaker  and  employed  worker.  This  article  discusses 
the  trends  of  women  in  the  labor  force,  the  kinds  of 
work  they  are  doing,  the  number  of  these  women  who  are 
married,  the  amount  of  part  time  employment,  and  the 
effects  the  mother ' s working  on  the  child. 

Sandison,  Norma . "Secondary  School  Dropouts  Concern  Home 

Economist, " Journal  of , Home  Economics . Vol.  58  (1966) , 
pp.  476-477. 

Thxs  study,  seeking  the  causes  and  methods  to  prevent 
dropouts , is  an  unique  attempt  to  evaluate  its 
application  in  both  the  high  school  where  the  survey 
was  made  and  in  other  schools  in  the  United  States . 
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Schnell,  Dorothy  M.,  and  Mills,  Jane  Y,  "Education  for  Gainful 
Employment  Occupations  Related  to  Home  Economics  in 
California,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics , Vol.  8 
(1964) , pp.  156-172. 

Two  major  topics  of  activity  were  discussed  in  this 
article:  programs  in  progress  and  in-service  activities. 
The  authors  discuss  briefly  the  teacher  workshops  that 
have  been  conducted  in  California  on  gainful  employment 
to  date.  The  second  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to 
the  various  programs  being  carried  out  in  this  state  as 
a source  of  ideas  upon  which  to  improve,  experiment, 
build,  and  create  other  ideas. 

Sellers,  Beulah  E.,  and  Liggett,  Margaret.  "Slow  Learners, " Journal 
of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  54  (1962),  pp.  23-25. 

The  authors  conducted  a survey  to  answer  such  questions 
as:  do  home  economics  classes  have  larger  nun^ers  of 
slow  learners  enrolled?  can  these  students  best  be 
taught  in  separate  or  in  regular  classes;  do  home 
economics  teachers  feel  successful  in  teaching  slow 
learners?  and  are  there  special  problems  in  working 
with  slow  learners.  The  slow  learning  student  was  de- 
fined as  one  who  falls  in  to  IQ  range  of  50  to  75  and 
is  considered  as  educable  mentally  retarded. 

•f 

Shanahan , Louise.  "Occupational  Training  for  Slow  Learners 

Harlingen,  Texas , " Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics , Vol.  8 
(1964) , pp.  349-353. 

'Objectives  were  ‘set  forth  by  an  advisory  committee  for 
establishing  home  economics  related  employment  courses 
for  the  slow  learner.  As  a result,  a four-year  program 
was  developed  which  included  on  the  job  training.  The 
author  explains  the  program  and  gives  a progress  report 
on  the  two  years  the  program  has  been  in  effect. 

Simpson,  Elizabeth  J.  "A  Case  for  Homemaking  Education  as  Voca- 
tional Education, " Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics . 
vol.  9 (1965) , pp.  171-191. 

Several  prominent  citizens  were  asked  to  answer  whether 
they  felt  home  economics  was  a vocation  and  if  so,  what 
education  should  be  provided  for  this  vocation.  Their 
answers  are  presented  in  this  article  in  support  of 
home  economics  as  a vocation . It  also  contains  charts 
- on  the  money  va lue  of  a woman  * s services  as  a homemaker . 
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. "Conference  on  Contemporary 
Education,"  Journal  of  Home 
pp.  701-704. 

The  information  presented 
stracted  form  of  a 
Economics  Associations 
Conference  on 
Education  by  Elizabeth 


Issues  in  Home  Economics 
Economics , Vol.  57  (1965) , 


in  this  article  is  an  ab- 
given  at  the  American  Home 
56th  annual  meeting  on  the 
Issues  in  Home  Economics 


. "Projectiong  in  Home  Economics  Education,"  American  Voca- 
tional  Journal,  Vol.  40  (November,  1965)  , pp.  41-43. 

Vfliat  will  the  home  economics  program  at  the  secondary 
level  be  like  in  approximately  ten  years?  The  author 
^ believes  that  the  purposes  of  home  economics  in  ten 

years  will  be  that  of  an  expanded  program  in:  home  and 
family  life  education i development  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment education  in  home  economics;  new  provisions 
for  academically  talented  students;  and  research. 

: Suggestions  are  made  for  course  content  for  the  home- 

making  aspect  of  the  program,  the  employment  aspect, 

( &.  > and  a "roles  of  women"  core. 


II 


in 

They  Are  Being  Met,"  Journal  of  Home  Economics , Vol. 

(1963) , pp.  0-15. 

This  article  scratches  the  surface  of  the  issues  and 
problems  of  concern  in  secondary  education  today  which 
are  related  to  home  economics  education.  The  issues 
discussed  are:  preparation  for  college;  development  of 
ability  to  think;  vocationalism,  preparation  for  roles; 
question  of  content;  and  the  needs  of  the  school  pdpuiation 


. "The  Present  Challenge  in  Curriculiwn  Development  in  Home 
Economics,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Econc»nics,  Vol.  9 
(1965) , pp.  1-21. 

The  need  for  curriculum  revision  is  emphasized  by  the 
acceptance  of  new  vocational  purposes  and  the  erherging 
employment  education  programs.  The  author  suggests  that 
curriculum  development  is  a continuous  process  and  should 
meet  the  needs  of  such  special  groups  as  the  disadvantaged 
and  academically  talented. 


_.  "The  Vocational  Purposes  of  Home  Economics  Education — 
With  Focus  on  Education  for  Employment,"  Illinois  Teacher  of 
Home  Economics,  Vol.  8 (|.965)  , pp.  87-93. 

This  article  discusses  the  purpose  of  preparation  for 
employment  and  lists  five  reasons  why  it  has  become 
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necessary  to  Include  it  in  the  home  economics  class- 
room. The  author  states  that  home  economics  has  been 
preparing  girls  for  half  of  the  dual  role  that  they 
will  assume  and  now  it  must  prepare  them  for  the  other 
half  of  this  role. 

Starck,  Helen.  "Implications  for  the  Education  of  Fabric  Sales 

Clerks,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics.  Vol.  8 (1964), 
pp.  147-151. 

Tests  were  giv#n  to  fabric  sales  clerks  to  determine 
in  which  areas  they  seemed  to  need  assistance.  These 
weak  points  were  stressed  in  a home  economics  training 
course.  Also  a survey  was  made  of  customers  of  fabric 
stores  to  determine  what  knowledge  they  expect  a fabric 
sales  clerk  to  possess. 

Stovall,  Ruth,  and  Brown,  Carolyn.  "Visual  Aids  for  the  New 
Diminsion  in  Home  Economics,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home 
Economics , Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  358-370. 

The  new  dimension  in  home  economics,  occupational 
education,  calls  for  "visual  voices"  and  "helping 
hands"  of  learning  to  convey  its  message.  The  authors 
present  in  this  article  how  and  when  to  use  chalk- 
boards, bulletin  boards,  flannel  boards,  p>osters,  pic- 
tures, slides,  filmstrips,  movies,  television,  trans- 
parencies, models,  actual  objects,  mobiles,  cartoons, 
comic  strips,  visual  symbols,  duplicated  materials, 
exhibits,  and  color  to  convey  the  message  of  home 
economics  in  employment. 

Strum,  Mary  Mark,  and  Walsh,  Letitia.  "Let's  Find  Satisfaction 
in  Our  Slow  Learners,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics, 
vol.  3 (1960) , pp.  363-370. 

The  authors  discuss  some  of  the  possible  causes  of 
slow  learning  and  some  ways  to  help  slow  learners 
improve . They  also  include  hints  for  teaching  the  - 
slow  learner  in  the  home  economics  class. 

Swope,  Mary  Ruth,  "A  Survey  of  Occupations  Utilizing  Understand- 
ing and  Abilities  Related  to  Home  Economics , " Illinois 
Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol . 8 (1964) , pp,  107-109. 

On  the  basis  of  one  sample  Dr.  Swope  suggests  that 
the  most  likely  increase  in  jobs  related  to  home- 
making for  trained  persons  were:  regular  and  special 
house  cleaning;  child  care;  laundry,  and  i^roning. 
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It  was  also  found  that  teenage  girls  would  be  hired 
for  these  jobs  and  that  the  pay  rate  would  be  highest 
for  house  cleaning  and  laundry  work. 

True,  Marcia  R.,  and  Downs,  Helen.  "Work -Study  Home  Economics 

Program  at  Auburn,  Maine,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics 
Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  223-226. 

This  report  explains  how  the  idea  of  education  for 
wage  earning  in  home  economics  was  interpreted  at 
Edward  Little  High  School  and  the  procedures  used 
to  establish  such  a course  at  this  school.  A job 
opportunities  check  sheet  is  provided  for  student 
> use. 

I 

Van  Camp,  Donna  M.  "Commonalities  in  Vocational  Education;" 
Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics.  Vol.  8 (1964,  pp. 

23j-32. 

This  outline  attemps  to  bring  together  the  topics 
which  concern  all  vocational  educators.  These  topics 
include  concerns  related  to  local  school  districts, 
employment  overviews,  guidance  for  job  entry,  the 
securing  of  job  leads,  credentials  and  regulations, 
j©i>-.  applications,  job  interviews,  earnings,  contracts, 
jobisuccess,  the  changing  of  jobs,  and  special  pro- 
blem^ . 

Van  Horn,  Rua.  "Home  Economics  Education  for  Wage  Earners," 
American  Vocational  Journal.  Vol.  39  (April,  1964), 
pp.  23-24. 

Miss  Van, Horn  presents  policies  governing,  vocational 
education  and  explains  the  rationale  for  an  employment 
emphasis  in  home  economics  education.  ,9he  discusses 
briefly  curriculum  guides  that  have  been  prepared  to 
train  workers  in  nine  areas  related  to  home  economics: 
child-day-care  center  workers?  management  aid»esi 
supervised  food  service  workers?  wardrobe  maintenance 
specialists?  companions  to  the  elderly?  family  dinner 
service  specialists?  and  homemaker's  assistants.  She 
also  explains  how  programs  for  wage  earning  differ 
from  those  which  prepare  for  homemaking. 

Walters,  Doris.  "An  Experimental  Home  Economics  Course  Taught 

in  Cooperation  with  Distributive  Education,"  Illinois  Teacher 
of  Home  Economics.  Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  173-177. 
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This  article  explains  that  home  economics  classes 
and  distributive  education  classes  were  scheduled 
at  the  same  time  to  permit  team  teaching  and/or 
joint  meeting  when  the  subject  matter  would  be  of 
interest  to  both  groups.  It  also  includes  suggest- 
ed cour,se  content,  learning  experiences  and  resourcfe^ 
persons  for  classes  ins  child  care;  food  preparation; 
and  service;  waitress  training,  consumer  economics ; 
care  of  the  sick;  and  marriage  and  a career. 

Westlake,  Helen.  "The  Occupational  Aspect  of  the  Home  Economics 
Program  at  East  Leyden  High  School,  Franklin  Park, 

Illinois,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  3 
(1964) , pp.  116-146. 

Mrs,  Westlake  describes  the  cooperative  career  pro- 
gram at  East  Leyden  High  School  and  how  it  was 
started.  Each  student  in  this  program  was  provided 
with,  in-class  instruction  and  on'-the-job  training. 
Samples  of  the  course  outline,  contract  of  employment, 
evaluation  form,  student  workbook,  audio  visual  aids, 
and  a course  bibliography  are  provided  for  teacher  use. 

Whitmarsh,  Ruth, “ "Attitudes  of .Beginning  Home  Economics  Ed- 
ucation Students  Toward  an  Employment  Emphasis  in  High 
School  Home  Economics,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics. 
Vol.  9 (1965),  pp.  1-11.  Bonus  Issue 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
attitudes  of  beginning  home  economics  education  students 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  toward  incorporating  em- 
ployment emphasis  in  hlg.h  school  curricula. 

Whitmarsh,  Ruth.  "Opinions  of  City  of  Home Economics  Supervisors 
on  the  Employment  Emphasis  in  Hoihe  Economics  Education  at 
the  Secondary  Level,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics. 

Vol.  7 (1963),  pp.  58-66^ 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  an  increasing  in- 
terest and  concern  on  the  part  of  supervisors  through- 
out  the  nation  for  the  employment  emphasis  in  the  home 
economics  curriculum.  In  order  to  prepare  the  teachers 
for  this  program  workshops  were  planned. 


It  was  also  found  that  teenage  girls  would  be  hired 
for  these  jobs  and  that  the  pay  rate, would  be  highest 
for  house  cleaning  and  laundry  work. 

True,  Marcia  R.,  and  Downs,  Helen.  “Work-Study  Home  rconomics 

Program  at  Auburn,  Maine,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics 
Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  223-226. 

This  report  explains  how  the  idea  of  education  for 
wage  earning  in  home  economi*cs  was  interpreted  at 
Edward  Little  High  School  and  the  procedures  used 
to  establish  such  a course  at  this  school.,  A job 
opportunities  check  sheet  is  provided  for  student 
use . 

Van  Camp,  Donna  M.  "Coinraonalities  in  Vocational  Education," 
Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  8 (1964)  pp. 

23-32.  ^ 

This  outline  attemps  to  bring  together  the  topics 
which  concern  all  vocational  educators.  These  topics 
include  concerns  related  to  local  school  districts, 
employment  overviews,  guidance  for  job  entry,  the 
securing  of  job  leads,  credentials  and  regulations, 
job  applications,  job  interviews,  earnings,  r^ontracts, 
job  success,  the  changing  of  jobs,  and  special  pro- 
blems . 

Van  Horn,  Rua.  "Home  Economics  Education  for  Wage  Earners," 
American  Vocational  Journal,  Vol.  39  (April,  1964), 
pp.  23-24. 

Miss  Van  Horn  presents  policies  governing  vocational 
education  and  ej^lains  the  rationale  for  an  emplpyment 
emphasis  in  home  economics  education.  She discusses 
briefly  curriculum  guides  that  have  been  prepared’  to 
train  workers  in  areas  f to  home  economics 

child-day-care  center  workers management  aides? 
supervised  food  service  workers?  wardrobe  maintenance 
specialists?  comp^inions  to  the  elderly?  family  dinner 
service  specialists ? and  homemaker ' s assistants.  She 
also  explains  how  programs  for  wage  earning  differ 
from  those  which  prepare  for  homemaking . 

Walters,  Doris., "An  Experimental  Home  Economics  Course  Taught 

in  Cooperation  with  Distributive  Education,"  Illinois  Teacher 
of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  173-177. 
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This  article  explains  that  home  economics  classes 
and  distributive  education  classes  were  scheduled 
at  the  same  time  to  permit  team  teaching  and/or 
joint  meeting  when  the  subject  matter  would  be  of 
interest  to  bbth  groups,  it  alsof  includes  suggest- 
ed bourse  content,  learning  experiences  and  resource 
persons  for  classes  in:  child  care?  food  preparation 
and'^ervice;  waitress  training,  consumer  economi'^s ; 
carei  of  the  sick;  and  marriage  and  a career. 
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Westlake,  Helep.  "The  Occupational  Aspect  of  the  Home  Economics 
Program  ai  East  Leyden  High  School,  Franklin  Park, 

Illinois,''^  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics,  Vol.  3 
(1964),  pp.  116-146. 

Mrs.  Westlake  describes  the  cooperative  career  pro- 
gram at  *East  Leyden  High  School  and  how  it  was 
started.  Each  student  in  this  program  was  provided 
with  jin-class  instruction  and  on-the-job  training. 
Samples  of  the  course  outline,  contract  of  employment, 
evaluation^  form,  student  workbook,  audio  visual  aids, 
and  a course  bibliography  are  provided  for  teacher  use. 

Whitmarsh,  Ruth.  "Attitudes  of  Beginning  Home  Economics  Ed- 
\ ucation  Students  Toward  an  Employment  Emphasis  in  High 
; School  Home  Economics,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics, 
Vol.  9 (1965),  pp.  1-11.  Bonus  Issue 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
attitudes  of  beginning  home  economics  education  students 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  toward  incorporating  em- 
ployment emphasis  in  high  school  curricula. 

Whitmarsh,  Ruth.  "Opinions  of  City  Home  Economics  Supervisors 
on  the  Employment  Emphasis  in  Home  Economics  Education  at 
the  Secondary  Level,"  Illinois  Teacher  of  Home  Economics, 

Vol.  7 (1963),  pp.  58-66.' 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  an  increasing  in- 
terest and  cone'ern  on  the  part  of  supervisors  through- 
out the  nation  for  the  employment  emphasis  in  the  home 
economics  curriculum.  In  order  to  prepare  the  teachers 
for  this  program  workshops  were  planned. 
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Woller,  Patricia.  Exploration  in  Employment  Education  in  Home 
Economics  at  !^inley  Park,  Illinois,"  Illinois  Teacher  of 
Home  Bconomid^,  Vol.  8 (1964),  pp.  346-347.  ’ 

The  aut%r  planned  a unit  of  study  entitled  "Manage- 
ment fori)  Housekeeping  Services"  to  be  taught  at  the 
sophomori^  level,  in  this  article  she  presents  the 
objectives  of  the  course  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
about  the  course  after  ^t  had  been  taught. 
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Pub  Date  - Nov67  25p.;  Paper  delivered  at  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Education, 
"Symposium  on  Vocat ional -Technical  Education:  Prospectus  for  Change"  (Boston,  November  28-29,  1967). 
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EDUCATION;  EDUCATIONAL  CHANGE;  EOUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES;  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSOPHY;  BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  central  focus  for  change  in  educational  practice  during  the  pas't'  decade  has  been 
the  curriculum.  Consequently,  the  issue  of  change  in  vocat ional -technical  education  is  approached  from  the 
perspective  of  how  one  might  go  about  developing  a new  educational  program,  with  emphasis  on  instructional 
content.  The  major  steps  in  developing  educational  programs  are  to  (1)  identify  milieu  forces,  (2)  identify 
resources  such  as  money  and  manpower,  constraints  such  as  political  and  policy,  and  contexts  such  as 
organizational  and  demographic,  (3)  delimit  the  region  of  concern,  (4)  define  an  ideological  base,  (5)  define; 
the  criteria  of  success,  (6)  structure  a region  of  criterion  behavior  or  subject  matter,  (7)  establish 
a basis  for  sampling  behavior,  (8)  analyze  behavior  by  describing  and  analyzing  tasks,  (9)  organize  and 
sequence  objectives,  (10)  develop  performance  measures,  (11)  d§fine  instructional  media,  (12)  develop 
instructional  materials  and  procedures,  (13)  conduct  preliminary  tryouts,  (14)  implement  use  of  materials, 
and  (15)  evaluate  the  program.  Although  the  implications  for  the  contribution  of  vocational -technical 
education  to  the  individual  student  are  not  clear,  the  technology  of  education  and  training  development 
permits  accomodation  to  the  inter-individual  differences  that  characterize  all  age  and  grade  levels  so  that 
the  student  may  advance  at  h*is  own  speed  and  can  be  qualified  across  a different  profile  of  Jobs,  and 
permits  more  efficient  specific  Job  training,  more  integrated  and  flexible  molding  of  vocational  and 
non -vocat ional  educational  experiences,  and  more  realistic  information  about  the  value  of  sound  educational 
decisions.  (PS) 
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THIS  OOeUMEHT  HAS  BEEH  REPROOUCEO  EXACTLY  AS  RECEIVED  FROM  THE 
PERSOH  OR  0R6AHIIATI0H  ORIOIHATIHO  IT.  POINTS  OF  VIEW  OR  OPIHIOHS 
STATED  DO  HOT  HECESSARIIV  REPRESEHT  OFFICIAL  OFFICE  OF  EOUCATIOH 
POSITION  OR  POLICY. 

A BEHAVIORAL  VIEW 


American 


Introduction 


OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATIONf 

James  W.  A1 tman 
Institutes  for  Research 


Vocat iona 1 -techn i ca 1 education  has  a rich  history,  having  been  surveyed 
and  studied  by  many  (Altman  6 Morrison,  1966;  Barlow,  1965;  Borow,  196^; 
Eninger,  1965;  Quirk  & Sheehan,  1967;  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1957;  Venn,  1964).  I do  not  propose,  however,  to 
look  at  vocat iona 1 -techn i ca 1 education  in  historic  perspective  or  even  from 
a review  of  its  current  status.  Rather,  T shall  simply  assume  that  change 
will  be  occurring  at  ah  accelerating  rate  and  that  attention  to  the  specific 
processes  by  which  we  endeavor  to  guide  this  change  is  worthwhile.  These 
assumptions  are  based  on  two  facts: 

1.  The  total  body  of  scientifically  based  knowledge  is  chang- 
ing at  a rate  which  invites  obsolescence  during  the  very 
act  of  being  whisked  into  the  school.  Price  (1963,  pp.  2- 
3)  has  defined  the  immediacy  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
graphic  terms: 

".  . . any  young  scientist,  starting  now  and  look- 
ing back  at  the  end  of  his  career  upon  a normal 
life  span,  will  find  that  80  to  90  percent  of  all 
scientific  work  achieved  by  the  end  of  the  period 
will  have  taken  place  before  his  eyes,  and  that 
only  10,  to  20  percent  will  antedate  his  experience." 


2.  The  concentration  of  resources  involved  in  curriculum  re- 
visions and  their  impact  on  education  are  assuming  propor- 
tions worthy  of  serious  consideration  (Sizer,  1965). 
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Prepared  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Symposium  on  Vocat iona 1 -Technical  Education:  Prospectus  for  Change, 
28  and  29  November  1967,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel. 
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Gagn#  (1966)  recently  stated,  "The  central  focus  for  change  In  educa~ 
tional  practice  during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  curriculum."  I can  see 
no  reason  why  this  -focus  is  likely  to  change  in  the  near  future.  4.  Consequent* 
ly,  I would  like  to  approach  the  issue  of  change  in  /ocational~technical  ed- 
ucation largely  from  the  perspective  of  how  one  migit  go  about  developing  a 
new  educational  program,  with  emphasis  on  instruct!  >nal  content. 

Like  it  or  not,  deciding  what  to  teach  is  no  longer  casual  or  obvious. 

It  is  becoming  an  increasingly  expensive  and  complex  process,  albeit  one 
which  is  still  largely  implicit  and  lacking  a generally  accepted  technolog- 
ical base.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explicate  some  of  the  imperatives 
for  such  a technology  of  educational  development.  Precisely  because'  they 
have  received  the  least  attention  from  behavioral  scientists  and  educational 
researchers,  and  because  they  are  most  lacking  in  technical  base,  I shall 
concentrate  on  the  very  early  stages  of  development.  My  coverage  of  the 
later  stages  will  be  relatively  traditional,  sketchy,  and  intended  primarily 
to  insure  that  we  have  a comprehensive  developmental  f ramework--not  to  pro- 
vide substantive  detail. 


Following  the  suggestion  of  a developmental  framework,  I will  attempt 
to  derive  some  of  its  implications  for  the  potential  long-range  contributions 
vocat j o.na 1 - techn i ca 1 education  can  make  to  individuals  at  the  secondary  and 
post-secondary  levels.  Finally,  I shall  try  to  identify  some  of  the  direc- 
tions which  might  be  implied  by  such  a developmental  framework. 


Developmental  Methodology 


Perhaps  at  the  outset  of  discussing  developmental  methodology  we  should 
try  to  clarify  the  specificity-generality  or  training  versus  education  issue. 
Glaser  and  Glanzer  (1958)  have  defined  this  issue  as  follows: 


" 'Training'  is  usually  defined  as  the  teaching  of  specific  skills 
'education,'  on  the  other  hand,  usually  refers  to  a broader  type 
of  teaching.  The  objectives  of  education  are  the  providing  of  a 
basis  for  learning  of  specific  skills  at  some  later  date  either 
through  experience  or  training.  An  issue  frequently  met  concerns 
whether  it  is  mor6  worthwhi le  to  train  individuals  for  a high 
proficiency  level  in  a particular  phase  of  a job  or  more  worthwhi 
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to  provide  nnjre  general  training  within  the  time  available.  Spe- 
cific training  gets  people  on  the  job  faster  and  usually  at  a rel- 
atively high  level  of  competence.  More  general  training  (assuming 
equal  time  periods  for  both  kinds  of  training)  usually  means  that 
men  may  be  more  adaptable  tc  fluctuations  in  Job  procedure  and  new 
equipment,  but  require  an  additional  period  of  specific  on-the-job 
training.  Each  kind  of  t reining  has  its  place  and  often  a compro- 
mise between  the  objective*  of  specificity  and  breadth  must  be 
made  and  appropriate  training  for  specific  skills  or  training  of 
behaviors  which  are*  more  ganeral  izable  must  be  implemented  (p.  9)." 

Accepting  the  position  of  Glaser  and  Glanzer,  it  seems  clear  that  we 
must  seek  a m thodology  which  will  cover  the  full  spectrum  of  education- 
training. Tf jre  seems  to  be  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  However,  a meth- 
odology whi:'!  is  comprehensive  enough  for  such  a broad  spectrum  will  in- 
herently be  overly  elaborate  for  many  specific  developmental  problems--es- 
pecially  those  involving  only  highly  specific  job  training.  Consequently, 

I would  suggest  a simplified  approach  such  as  the  one  described  by  Butler 
(1967)  for  situations  in  which  training  for  only  one  of  a few  closely  related 
jobs  is  involved.  The  principal  difference  between  the  approach  outlined  in 
this  paper  and  one  such  as  described  by  Butler  is  that  the  decision  to  limit 
one  s efforts  to  specific  job  training  obviates  much  of  the  agony  inherent 
to  that  part  of  early  educational  development  which  is  involved  in  assuming 
an  appropriate  strategic  posture.  To  be  specific,  the  decision  to  limit 
one's  efforts  to  specific  job  training  largely  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
first  seven  major  steps  in  development  as  outlined  below. 

In  . Figure  1,  these  steps  are  presented  in  schematic  overview. 

Identify  Milieu  Forces 

Wooshing  (1964)  has  stated  that  most  recent  reforms  in  education  have 
been  due  not  to  new  psychological  discoveries  but  to  social  and  political 
pressures  and  to  widespread  discontent  with  our  educational  system.  Shaw 
(1966)  has  more  recently  reaffirmed  this  position  and  added  economic,  demo- 
graphic, advances  in  technology,  pressure  group,  and  "knowledge  explosion" 
factors  as  taking  precedence  over  psychological  findings  or  advances  in  cur- 
riculum theory.  However,  I would  not  be  so  inclined  to  discount  the  fad 
value  of  innovations  such  as  team  teaching,  ungraded  classes,  tracking, 
teaching  machines,  programmed  instruction,  individualized  instruction. 
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Figure  1. 


A Schematic  Overview  of  Steps  in 
Educational  Program  Development 
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computer-based  instr-uction  and  guidance,  flexible  scheduling  (Bush  & Allen, 
I96A),  "the  systems  lapproach,"  and  "program  planning  and  review  techniques" 
as  a source  of  pressure  for  educational  change. 

Regardless  of  the  sources,  it  seems  to  me  that  being  as  expl i ci t and 
honest  as  possible  about  the  basal  motivations  out  of  which  a developmental 
- effort  grows  can  be  most  cathartic  for  the  entire  complex  of  commun icat io^r" 
required  throughout  the  developmental  process.  Indeed,  I would  almost  be  * 
willing  to  enter  the  following  as  serious  propositions: 

1.  The  degree  of  self-delusion  and  misapprehension  is  a mon- 
otonic increasing  function  of  the  degree  of  grandiloquence 
with  which  purpose  is  stated  or  implied. 

2.  The  difficulty  of  achieving  coherence  of  developmental 
action  is  a monotonic  increasing  function  of  the  degree 
of  self-delusion  and  misapprehension  with  which  purposes 
of  the  effort  are  understood. 

3.  The  merit  of  an  educatfonal  deverTiSpmenta I effort  is  a 
monotonic  decreasing  function  of  self-delusion  and  mis- 
apprehension rampant  among  a developmental  team. 

* 

2 2 * 
identify  Resources,  Constraints,  and  Confexts 

No  educational  development  effort  has  unlimited  resources  of  manpower, 
money,  materials,  facilities,  or  time.  Each  has  additional  political,  tech- 
nological, instructional  staff,  policy,  and  administrative  limits.  No  edu- 
cational development  has  operational  meaning  outside  of  the  organizational 
and  demographic  contexts  in  which  it  will  be  applied.  Thus,  these  factors 
sKould  be  identified  and  defined  early  in  the  developmental  procQSS--other- 
wise  the  developmental  program  may  be  incompatible  with  the  realities  that 
influence  its  success  or  failure. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  limits,  once  identified,  are  forever  fixed. 
Tradeoffs  can  sometimes  be  made.  Ongoing  development  may  suggest  that 

2 ^ 

Whether  an  element  is  considered  a resource  or  a constraint  is  largely 
dependent  upon  one's  point  of  view.  The  limits  on  any  resource  can  be 
conceived  as  a constraint  and  the  region  within  any  constraint  can  be 
conceived  as  a resource.  ^ 
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resources  once  thought  adequate  will  no  longer  suffice,  that  constraints 
once  thought  acceptable  are  intolerable,  or  contexts  once  thought  ideal  are 
only  second  best.  It  seems  important,  though,  that  flexibility  not  be  con- 
fused with  either  indifference  to  reality  or  with  vagueness  in  defining  one's 
s i tuat ion. 


I 


Delimit  the  Region  of  Concern 

I have  chosen  to  approach  the  issue  of  how  one  might  go  about  deciding  ' 
what  to  teach  from  the  viewpoint  of  defining  educational  objectives.  Let  us 
agree  to  mean  by  objective  a statement  or  understanding  of  what  it  is  we 
want  to  achieve  with  the  educational  process.  Although  there  are  many  le- 
gitimaie  goals  for  the  educational  establishment  (Gardner,  I960),  the  quin- 
tessence of  my  concern  will  be  with  behavioral  objectives.  By  a behavioral 
objective  I mean  any  statement  or  understanding  of  what  it  is  we  want  the 
learner  to  be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  sn  educational  expqrjence. 

By  choosing  behavioral  objectives  as  the  principal  vehicle  for  defining 
what  it  is  we  want  to  be  taught,  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  other  approaches 
to  selection  of  educational  content  are  not  valid.  It  does  seem  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  behavioral  objectives  for  education  do  have  a peculiar  relevance 
and  facility  for  supporting  the  choice  of  what  is  to  be  taught. 

t 

I approach  the  derivation  of  objectives  wi th^cons i derable  humility, 
both  because  it  is  an  area  in  which  a number  of  persons  whose  work  I greatly 
admire  have  labored  many  years  and  because  it  is  inherently  a difficult  one. 

i 

Nevertheless,  it  is  of  such  crucial  importance  to  the  educational  develop- 
ment enterprise  that  I feel  we  must  be  alert  to  any  reasonable  prospects 
for  advancing  the  state-of-the-art  and  implementing  such  technique  improve- 
ments In  developmental  programs.  I cannot  help  but  feel  there  are  reason- 
able prospects  for  improvements  in  methods  of  deriving  educational  objectives 
which  are  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  consideration. 

1 am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  more  than  simple  faith.  Our  own  efforts 
to  expand  the  definition  of  systematic  derivation  of  objectives  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Quincy,  Massachusetts  vocat ional -techn 1 cal  curriculum 
(American  Institutes  for  Research,  1965a,  1965b),  in  deriving  vocational 
measures  for  the  national  assessment  program  (Rosenfeld,  Kowal , 6 Seiler, 
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1965),  in  studies  for  the  Ford  Foundation  of  ways  in  which  vocational  capa- 
bilities might  be  described  (Altman,  1966d)  , and  in  defining  directions  for 

I • . ^ 

the  integration,  of  vocational  education  to  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion (Altman,  I965)  sll  suggest  the  possibility  of  greater  freedom  fromtra- 
dition  and  more  opportunity  for  rigorous  methodology  than. do  approaches  whic^|i 
have  been  more  general ly  enunciated. 

Perhaps  we  can  agree  without  detailed  argument  to  the  following  four 
general  propositions: 

1.  Processes  of  both  analysis  and  synthesis  can  serve  deriva- 

tion of  objectives.  Analysis  or  deduction  can  serve  to 
break  highly  abstract  general  domains  or  areas  of  activity 
into  more  specific  and  useful  pieces.  Synthesis  or  induc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  can  help  to  clarify  ways  in  which 
sample  behaviors  might  represent  the  plethora  of  possible 
behaviors  implied  by  any  broad  area  of  human  activity.  * 

2.  There  is  a role  for  both  content  specialists  and  behavior 
analysts  in  the  derivation  of  educational  objectives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  roles  cannot  be  more  fully 
and  differently  defined  than  in  the  past.  Neither  is  it 
to  imply  prior  prejudice  as  to  the  domain  of  experience 
which  leads  to  the  greatest  content  expertise.  Certainly 
it  admits  of  the  possibility  that  content  relevance  may 
come  from  outside  the  educational  establishment. 

3.  A hierarchy  or  taxonomy  of  behavioral  processes  is  one 
crucial  aspect  of  any  serious  effort  to  establish  a sig- 
nificant educational  enterprise.  Bloom  (1956)  and  Krathwohl  , 

Bloom,  and  Masia  (1964)  have  provided  the  classic  demon- 

stratiori  that  different  behavioral  levels  have  their  own  j 

unique  evaluation  and  measurement  aspects.  Gagne  (l96Sa) 
has  detailed  the  different  conditions  required  for  effec- 
tive learning  of  different  levels  of  behavior.  Elsewhere, 

1 have  detailed  the  types  of  errors  (Altman,  1966a)  and 
critical  variables  in  generalization  of  learning  (Altman, 

1966b)  associated  with  different  levels  of  behavior.  All 
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of  this  su996sts  that  attention  to  the  complexity  level  of 
behaviors  implied  by  objectives  can  have  important  educa- 
tional implications. 

4.  No  practical  educational  experience  can  be  devoid  of  con- 
tent or  context.  All  behavior  has  finite  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse boundaries.  Further,  it  is  practicable  to  think  of 
simultaneous  analysis  of  educational  objectives  in  terms 
of  content  and  behavioral  process  levels  (Altman,  1966c). 


Grant in9  a9reement  on  the  above 
us  to  a conclusion  that  we  are  ready 
havior  analysts  such  as  Tyler  (193^), 
think  not.  The  above  four  points  and 
behavior  implied  by  objectives  do  not 
the-art.  What  then  is  the  critically 
educational  objectives  than  those  to 
would  su99est  that  it  is  simply  this; 
a behavioral  domain  other  than  exist i 


four  points,  does  this  necessarily  lead 
to  90  beyond  techniques  implied  by  be- 
Ga9ne  (1965b),  and  Ma9er  (1962)?  I 
the  demand  for  bein9  specific  about 
lead  us  beyond  the  current  state-of- 
needed  factor  to  insure  more  co9ent 
which  we  have  been  led  in  the  past?  I 
explicit  derivation  of  objectives  from 
09  courses  or  disciplines. 


Where,  other  than  existin9  disciplines  and  courses,  can  one  find  an  ap- 
propriate domain  of  behaviors?  Obviously,  in  the  arena  of  behaviors  asso- 
ciated with  bein9  an  effective  student,  of  conturrent  behavior’s  outside  the 
role  of  student,  of  education  and  training  performance  after  leavin9  the  ed- 
ucational experience  bein9  developed,  and  of  other  post-9raduat ion  behavior. 
It's  a complex  arena.  No  wonder  we  tend  to  shrink  from  confrontin9  it  and 
repeatedly  take  refu9e  in  the  tidier  arena  of  existin9  disciplines.  Even 
the  most  tan9ible  part  of  the  broader  arena,  vocations,  includes  thousands 
of  jobs — and  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  learned  to  make  relatively  pre 
else  trainin9  derivations  from  the  more  prescribed  jobs. 


I would  contend  that  we  will  make  si9nif leant  future  pro9ress  only  when 
we  quit  hopinq  that  reshufflinq  existinq  disciplines  and  saltinq  them  with 
the  easy  captures  of  obvious  new  trends  in  the  external  (outside  school) 
world  will  somehow  get  us  out  of  the  curriculum  box  we  are  in.  This,  I fear, 
is  all  too  analogous  to  hoping  that  faster  rotation  of  an  eccentric  wheel 
will  get  us  to  the  moon. 
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If  we  are  to  make  a frontal  attack  on  that  awesome  arena  for  which  we 
are  already  purporting  to  educate,  how  might  we  grapple  with  it  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  at  least  a fighting  chance  of  bending  it  to  our  will? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  critical  point  is  to  select  the  region  of  re- 
ferent behavior  where  we  expect  the  educational  experiences  under  develop- 
ment to  pay  off.  There  are  at  least  three  major  aspects  of  any  region  of 
interest  which  require  delineation.  They  are: 

1,  The  population  and  subpopulations  of  concern.  Delineation 
includes  assumed  input  characteristics,  bases  for  specific 
exclusion  from  the  region  of  concern,  durations  of  exposure 
to  the  educational  process  under  development,  known  impli- 
cations of  different  subgroups  for  the  educational  system. 

2,  The  time  frame.  This  includes  a definition  of  the  period 
of  time  over  which  the  criterion  behaviors  are  expected  to 
occur.  In  particular,  it  is  aimed  at  delineating  the  nom- 
inal period  of  greatest  relevance  for  the  description  of 
criterion  behaviors  (e.g.,  is  it  intended  to  be  a descrip- 
tion of  what  graduates  now  do  or  a description  of  what 
graduates  are  forecast  to  be  doing  ten  years  in  the  future?) 
and  probable  trends  around  the  period  of  maximum  relevance 
for  th#'  description. 


3.  The  boundaries  of  behavior  to  be  considered  within  and 
outside  the  region  of  concern.  For  example,  is  behavior 
as  a resident  outside  the  United  States  to  be  included  or 
excluded  from  explicit  consideration?  Are  we  concerned 
only  with  behavior  on  the  job  or  are  we  also  concerned 
with  behavior  in  the  family,  in  the  community? 


Define  an  Ideological  Base 

I have  found  no  easy,  or  even  satisfactory,  way  to  classify  educational 
ideologies  (a  unified  and  consistent  set  of  values  concerning  the  objectives 
of  education).  Indeed,  recent  writers  such  as  Alberty  and  Alberty  (1962,, 
Ch,  2)  decline  to  attempt  any  real  integration  even  though  they  document  a 
number  of  efforts  by  others  to  do  so.  My  own  suspicion  is  that  educational 
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ideology  is  inherently  multidimensional  but  classification  schemes  have  been 
able  to  reflect  only  a small  number  of  variables.  In  any  event,  it  seems 
clear  that  educational  ideologies  have  varied  in  their  commitment  along  at 
least  the  following  dimensions: 

i»  Time  orientation.  Some  philosophers  have  emphasized  that 
only  systems  of  knowledge  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
are  worthy  of  being  taught.  Others  have  contended  that  ed- 
ucation has  value  only  insofar  as  it  prepares  students  for 
their  future. 

2.  I nd i vi dua 1 i sm.  Some  philosophers  have  emphasized  develop- 
ment of  individual  potential  as  the  chief  goal  of  education. 

Others  have  stressed  the  need  for  education  to  serve  the 
established  values  of  the  society.  Of  course,  many  have 
endeavored  to  achieve  rapprochement.  John  Gardner  (1961 , 

1963)  has  made  notable  efforts  along  these  lines. 

3.  Individual ization.  It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  issue  of  in- 

dividual orientation  versus  social  orientation  (individual- 
ism) with  the  issue  of  valuing  diversity  versus  conformity 
(individualization).  Yet,  they  are  different.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  value  individual  development  above  all  else  in 
education,  but  to  have  a single  model  of  idealized  man  to- 
ward which  the  development  of  each  individual  is  to  be  bent. 
Conversely,  it  is  possible  to  have  a pluralistic  model  for 
society  which  demands  diversity  of  education  to  meet  its 
needs.  ^ 

Achievement  orientation.  Some  would  contend  that  educational 
experiences  can  be  justified  only  on  the  basis  of  definite 
and  observable  changes  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  Others 
would  contend  that  there  are  experiences  in  youth  having 
merit  in  their  own  right,  not  dependent  upon  external  cri- 
teria of  learning. 

5.  Political,  commitment.  In  American  education,  democratic  ' 
processes  in  the  school  and  preparation  for  a role  in  demo- 
cratic  society  have  been  highly  valued  by  philosophers  (al- 
though authoritarian  teaching  of  democratic  principles  has 
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perhaps  characterized  most  practice).  There  are  others  who 
feel  that  democracy  represents  too  restricted  a framework 
to  serve  as  the  sole  fpcus  of  education.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note,  perhaps,  that  most  of  the  debate  has  not  centered 
around  this  Issue  but  rather  around  the  Identification  of 
appropriate  democratic  values  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
can  best  be  taught. 

Cultural  spread.  Regardless  of  one's  ultimate  commitment 
to  democratic  values,  it  is  possible  to  debate  the^, value 
of  teaching  from  a narrow  versus  a broad  base  of  e>|tant  or 
extinct  cultures.  Of  course,  this  Issue  Is  not  llnilted  to 
national  definitions,  as  Illustrated  by  the  current  debate 
concerning  the  teaching  of  middle-class  values  In  deprived 
urban  areas. 

Moral  I ty.  There  Is  In  American  education  a great  deal  of 
ambiguity  concerning  the  appropriateness  of  the  Instlitutlon 
accepting  and  transmitting  guidelines  for  IndIvIduaUand 
social  action.  Whether  such  guidelines  should  be  taught  at 
all,  the  lever  of  detail  approprlate--f rom  the  cardinal 
principles  to  folkways,  and  the  extent  of  absolutism  versus 
situational  relativism  are  all  moot.  ^ 

Utility.  American  society  has  frequently  been  criticized 
for  Its  emphasis  on  economic  values.  American  education, 
particularly  vocational  education,  has  often  shared  this 
preoccupation.  Yet,  It  Is  neither  Irrelevant  nor  Imperti- 
nent to  suggest  that  aesthetic  values  may  have  a useful 
role  In  determining  what  should  be  taught  In  vocational 
curricula  (Macdonald,  1966). 

General Izatlon.  The  nature  and  extent  of  learning  trans- 
ferred from  one  situation  to  another  Is  largely  an  empirical 
psychological  question,  even  though  most  of  the  definitive 
work  remains  yet  to  be  done  (Altman,  1966b;  Dallett,  1965; 
Houston,  1964;  Martin,  1965;  WImer,  1964).  Even  If  all  of 
the  empirical  questions  concerning  the  characteristics  of 
transfer  were  answered,  there  would  still  remain  Important 


questions  concerning  the  extent  to  which  direct  and  spe- 
cific transfer  from  a learning  situation  to  an  arena  of 
application  should  be  sought. 

10.  Commitment.  Educators  vary  widely  on  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  committed  to  any  particular  set  of  values.  Some 
hold  consistent  values  across  time  and  situation.  Others 
quite  successfully  accept  conflicting  values  within  a 
given  Educational  context,  leaving  it  to  human  adaptability 
to  reconcile  dissonance.  Indeed,  the  degree  of  commitment 
or  eclecticism  is  not  clear  in  most  educational  practice. 

I would  contend  that  a proper  general  procedure  for  defining  educational 
objectives  is  one  which  can  accommodate  a wide  variety  of  choice  across  all 
of  the  above  dimensions.  However,  any  given  educational  program  development 
can  be  seen  as  requiring,  or  at  least  being  facilitated  by,  some  ideological 
commitment. 

Define  Criteria  of  Success 

There  is  another  aspect  of  educational  philosophy  which  bears  an  im- 
portant relationship  to  the  definition  of  educational  objectives.  This  as- 
pect is  the  vigorous  new  trend  (Wheeler,  1967)  toward  philosophical  analysis 
of  educational  problems  and  processes.  I would  see  the  need  for  formally 
developed  educational  programs  to  meet  the  criteria  of: 

i«  Exi stent ial i sm,  in  providing  for  experiences,  which  will 
square  with  the  subjective  impact  of  those  referent  situa- 
tions of  which  they  are  intended  to  be  samples  or  analogs. 

2*  Logical  (essentially  linguistic)  analysis,  in  being  at 
least  internally  compatible  and  not  demonstrably  false 
on  the  face  of  internal  evidence. 

3.  Science,  in  being  compatible  with  the  weight  of  evidence 
external  to  the  objectives  and  their  derivation  process, 
and  especially  in  squaring  with  the  law  of  parsimony. 

Pragma t i sm,  in  being  relevant  to  and  serving  the  purposes 
which  motivated  a search  for  the  answer  to  "what  should  we 
teach." 
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Thus,  we  can  see  educational  philosophy  as  impacting  on  the  derivation 
of  objectives  in  two  ways— in  defining  the  values  which  will  guide  selection, 
priorities  and  in  providing  a basis  for  criticism  of  the  products  of  our 

creative  efforts.  A set  of  epistemological  issues  remains  for  discussion  in 
the  next  section. 

Structure  a Region  of  Criterion  Behavior 

Phenix  (I96^a)  has  pointed  out  that  the  principles  and  practice  of  or- 
dering knowledge  into  systematic  categories  provide  "...  a valuable  resource 
for  curriculum-makers.  How  that  resource  is  used  is  another  question  (p.  45). •• 

I am  fully  in  agreement  with  that  view.  Elsewhere  (Phenix,  1964b),  he  has 
suggested  in  detail  how»realms  of  meaning  can  imply  scope,  content,  organi-  I 
zation,  and  sequence  for  curriculum.  Here,  I must  demur.  During  the  same 
conference  in  which  Phenix  outlined  his  realms  of  meaning,  Tykociner  (1964) 
described  quite  a different  structuring  of  areas  of  knowledge.  I can  see  no 
reason  why  a curriculum  developer  is  compelled  to  accept  one  structure  to 
the  exclusion  of  another.  In  addition,  Bel  lack  (1964),  in  summarizing  this 
conference,  has  pointed  out  that  a school's  responsibilities  often  extend 
beyond  teaching  organized  fields. 

Organized  structures  of  knowledge  can  greatly  facilitate  decisions  con- 
cerning what  to  teach,  particularly  since  learning  may  be  facilitated  by 
organization  and  structuring  of  the  instruction.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
individual  seeking  an  answer  to  what  to  teach  have  a more  satisfactory  method 
than  simply  reaching  for  the  nearest  wooden  horse  because  it  happens  to  be 

near,  even  if  it  does  come  in  the  form  of  the  latest  structuring  of  the 
discipl ines. 

If  we  can  agree,  then,  that  available  structures  of  knowledge  (primarily 
those  current  with  practitioners  and  only  coincidentally  those  used  in  edu- 
cation) can  serve  as  useful  handmaidens  to  educational  development,  perhaps 
it  will  be  possible  to  describe  a useful  role  for  the  disciplines  in  struc- 
turing regions  of  criterion  behavior  without  becoming  ensnared  into  the 
traditional  teaching  of  disciplines. 

Structuring  the  region  of  interest  is  critical  both  to  insure  that  cov- 
erage is  comprehensive  and  that  specifics  are  not  generated  out  of  proportion 
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to  the  importance  of  a given  subregion>  The  structuring  process  involves 
the  following  six  steps,  each  of  which  will  probably  require  some  degree  of 
iteration: 

i • Identify  and  delimit  major  non-overlapping  areas  of  cri- 
terion behayior.  We  should  note  that  non”over lapping  here 
means  not  involving  the  same  social  context.  It  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  behaviors  to  be  found  in  these 
different  contexts  may  not  be  closely  related  or  even  iden- 
tical. Some  of  the  areas  at  the  most  gross  level  might  be 
differentiated  by  factors  such  as  in-school  or  out-of-school; 
prior  to  graduation  or  after  graduation  (or  dropout);  voca- 
tional, citizenship,  or  self-actualization  behavior;  etc. 

% 

2.  Identify  the  best  sources  of  analytic  capability  and  data 
relating  to  each  area.  This  process  will  interact  dynam- 
ically With  evolving  structure  of  the  region  of  interest. 

As  increasing  resolution  of  the  structure  is  accomplished, 
it  will  become  possible  to  evaluate  sources  of  information 
in  greater  detail.  Some  of  the  general  kinds  of  sources 
for  structuring  (and  later  analyzing)  each  major  area 
include: 

a.  Competent  practitioners,  observers,  and 
commentators. 

b.  Documentation  used  by  practitioners  in  the  field. 

c.  Descriptive  models,  relevant  research,  and  other 
literature  (such  as  formal  knowledge  structures) 
relating  to  the  area. 

3.  Identify  and  define  the  principal  dimensions  serving  to 
structure  each  area. 

Define  a structure  for  each  area.  Begin  with  a prelimi- 
nary structure,  trying  it  out  against  sped fic  examples 
of  relevant  performance  and  expert  Judgment.  Continue 
expanding  and  modifying  the  structure  until  it  will  handle 
all  relevant  specific  examples  with  facility.  This  is  not 

lA 


the  place  to  derive  an  exhaustive  listing  of  all  relevant 
performances,  but  only  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  structure  would  have  decent  skeletal  homomorphism  with 
the  total  body  of  performances  should  they  ever  be  exhaus- 
tively described. 

Establish  a Basis  for  Sampling  Behavior 

There  is  almost  no  significant  educational  development  having  a region 
referent  criterion  behavior  which  can  practicably  be  described  in  exhaus- 
tive specific  detail.  Thus,  one  must  either  accept  abstraction  and  sampling 
or  entirely  abandon  the  attempt  to  derive  educational  content  from  a presumed 
region  of  application.  The  difficulty  with  developments  in  the  past  is  not 
that  they  abstracted  or  sampled,  but  rather,  that  the  referent  is  either  so 
general  as  to  be  vague  or  left  unstated.  The  major  plea  here  is  to, be  ex- 
plicit about  the  method  and  results  of  abstracting  and  sampling.  By  abstract 
I ng , I mean  a kind  of  shorthand  which  implies  clearly  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  criterion  performance  without  describing  it  in  precise  detail. 

By  sampling,  I mean  selecting  from  a larger  set  of  possible  criterion  per- 
formances (and  it  may  be  almost  infinite)  some  smaller  set  for  description 
and  analysis. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  to  review  the  extensive  and  accessible  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  sampling  theory  and  practice  (Kish,  1965).  There  are, 
however,  three  points  which  have  unique  relevance: 

1.  The  structure  framework  discussed  in  the  previous  section 
should  serve  as  a direct  contributor  to  the  definition  of 
a sampling  frame. 

2.  The  sampling  bases  and  weights  for  choosing  from  among  dif- 
ferent hierarchical  levels  (e.g.,  tasks  versus  specific  be- 
haviors) may  be  quite  different. 

I • 

3.  The  notion  of  sampling  on  bases  other  than  frequency  of 
occurrence  in  the  population  of  behaviors  in  the  presumed 
region  of  application  is  entirely  valid. 
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Random  sampling  in  this  context  implies  enumerating  at  the 
outset  ail  of  the  behavioral  units  from  which  sampling  is 
to  take  place.  Since  avoidance  of  the  exhaustive  work  in~ 
volved  in  making  such  an  enumeration  is  a primary  motive, 
a kind  of  quota  sampling  seems  much  more  appropriate  for 
the  more' deta i 1 ed  behavioral  levels. 


Analyze  Behavior 

Given  the  delineation  of  referent  activities  and  sampling  frame  implied 
above,  it  should  now  be  possible  to  proceed  with  a relatively  straightfor~ 
ward  task  description  and  analysis.  We  will  not  try  to  summarize  these  pro” 
cedures,  since  they  are  already  described  in  detail  elsewhere  (Altman,  lS66d; 
Miller,  1962),  Suffice  it  here  merely  to  identify  the  principal  steps  im- 
plied in  this  process: 

1.  Identify  the  obvious  clusters  of  activities  which  might  be 

performed  by  any  one  individual  or  team  of  individuals. 

2.  For  each  cluster  or  conglomerate  of  activities: 

a.  Define  the  characteristics  of  the  population 
likely  to  engage  in  them. 

b.  Identify  the  principal  purpose(s)  and  modes  of 
accomplishment. 

c.  Organize  by  time-sequence. 

d.  Organize  by  functional  relationship. 

e.  Identify  contingencies  in  and  contexts  of 
perfo rmance, 

3.  Enumerate  tasks,  eliminating  obviously  inappropriate  and 

redundant  items. 

A.  Describe  tasks,  including: 

a.  Objects  acted  upon. 

b.  Information  guiding  action. 

c.  Tasks. 
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Actions,  Including  sequence,  stimulus,  processing, 
and  response  aspects. 

e.  Indications  of  completion  of  action. 


Organize  and  Sequence  Objectives 


Up  to  this  point,  we  have  been  talking  essentially 
side  of  the  school,  except  Insofar  as  we  might  use  some 
cation  or  training  as  a referent  context  for  designing 
Now,  however,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
within  the  confines  of  pedagogical  considerations.  The 
Identified  In  the  previous  steps  are  the  starting  point 
organization,  and  sequencing  of  educational  objectives. 


about  behavior  out- 
later  phase  of  edu- 
an  earl ler  phase.  , 
bringing  behavior 
referent  behaviors 
for  the  derivation. 


Tyler  (196^)  has  suggested  that  one  of 
fining  educational  objectives  Is  a tendency 
degree  of  specificity.  What  Is  essential  Is 
of  the  student,  not  maximum  specificity. 


the  persistent  problems  In  de- 
to  confuse  clarity  with  a high 
clarity  of  the  behavior  desired 


®flggs  (1967)  very  recently  completed  an  exhaustive  review  of  available 
knowledge  concerning  the  sequencing  of  Instruction  In  relation  to  hierarchies 
of  competence.  He  uncovered  a great  deal  of  useful  Information,  many  obvious 
holes  In  our  data  and  understanding,  and  no  operational  routines  that  would 
guarantee  optimum  organization  or  sequencing.  However,  there  are  some  steps 
that  seem  clearly  to  be  useful,  if  not  essential  to  rational  development: 

1.  Translate  behaviors  representative  of  the  criterion  situa- 
tion into  terminal  object  I ves--that  is,  statements  of  task 
performance  judged  suitable  for  the  student  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  educational  experience  under  development. 

Thus,  many  of  the  specifics  of  the  criterion  context  will 
need  to  be  made  less  specific  and  complex. 

2.  Derive  the  subordinate  capabilities  (interim  objectives) 

by  working  backwards  from  terminal  objectives  (Gagne,  I966). 

The  prerequisites  of  given  unit  of  content  are  that  set  of 
capabilities  which.  If  previously  acquired,  would  permit 
the  learning  of  the  given  unit  under  a single  set  of  learn- 
ing conditions  (Gagne,  1965a). 
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3.  Continue  the  analysis  of  terminal  task  components  until  a 

level  of  simplicity  is  reached  where  it  can  be  assumed  that 

the  capabilities  are  possessed  by  the  student. 

Group  the  behavioral  hierarchies  from  the  above  according 

to: 

a.  Stimulus  similarity. 

b.  Response  similarity. 

c.  Homogeneity  of  psychological  processes  (Altman,  1966d). 

d.  Presumed  optimum  affective  (motivational)  impact. 

e.  Administrative  convenience.^ 

f.  Aesthetic  preferences. 

Develop  Performance  Measures 

There  is  a we  1 1 “developed  technology  which  would  be  gratuitous  to  at" 
tempt  to  summarize  here.  Probably  Glaser  and  Klaus  (1962)  have  provided  the 
most  relevant  summary.  Horst  (1966)  recently  completed  an  overview  of  the 
entire  psychological  measurement  field,  much  of  it  relevant  to  the  design 
and  evaluation  of  proficiency  measures. 

Define  Media  ^ 

Briggs,  Campeau,  Gagne,  and  May  (1967)  recently  summarized  findings 
relative  to  different  types  of  instructional  media  and  presented  a set  of 
procedures  that  dovetail  with  the  general  outline  of  educational  development 
suggested  here.  I shall  not  attempt  to  abstract  their  extensive  work  but 
recommend  reference  to  it  to  anyone  selecting  media  of  instruction  from  a 
set  of  educational  objectives.  It  is  perhaps  worth  underscoring  here  the 
need  to  take  into  account  both  individual  differences  (Gagne,  1967)  and  the 
developmental  stage  of  the  target  population  (Bloom,  196A). 
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nteracts  wi th  and 


is  largely  dependent  upon  the  choice  of  media. 
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Develop  Instructional  Materials  and  Procedures 


Here,  too,  is  a wel 1** developed  technology  which  I shall  not  attempt  to 
summarize.  The  essential  features  of  this  design  process  are  probably  most 
accessible  from  the  area  of  programmed  instruction  (Glaser,  1965). 

% 

Conduct  Preliminary  Tryouts  - Evaluate  Program 

Lumsdaine  (1965)  has  provided  a detailed  overview  of  the  considerations 
and  proj:edu res  involved  in  the  assessment  of  instructional  programs.  Per- 
haps the  most  refreshing  aspect  of  the  programmed  instruction  approach  to 
tryout  and  evaluation  is  the  onus  put  on  the  development  team  to  demonstrate 
educational  value  and  the  acceptance  of  empirical  results  as  a basis  for  re- 
peated revision,  until  satisfactory  learning  is  achieved  by  the  target  audi- 
ence. Markle  (1967)*  in  multimedia  program  development,  has  made  empirical 
tryout  an  integral  part  of  virtually  the  entire  design  process.  Campbell 
and  Stanley  (1963)  have  provided  perhaps  the  most  cogent  treatment  of  ex- 
perimental and  quas i-experimental  designs  to  aid  evaluation. 

The  methods  and  purposes  of  preliminary  tryout  and  final  program  eval- 
uation are  overlapping  and  sometimes  indistinguishable.  However,  preliminary 
tryout  tends  to  be  more  directed  at  program  modification  during  the  design 
process,  whereas  final  evaluation  of  the  program  Is  more  suggestive  of  the 
appropriate  scope  of  operational  implementation  and  provides  a legacy  of 
basic  information  that  can  be  useful  in  the  initiation  of  new  developmental 
efforts. 

Implement  Use  of  Materials 

There  is  a slowly  accumulating  body  of  evidence  concerning  the  condi- 
tions under  which  educational  innovations  are  accepted  by  instructional  per- 
sonnel and  the  community.  It  would  clearly  be  premature  to  claim,  however, 
that  there  is  a technology  for  gaining  acceptance.  The  one  factor  that  does 
stand  out,  though,  is  the  need  to  give  the  intended  instructional  personnel 
adequate  opportunity  to  gain  a feeling  of  participation,  to  be  oriented  and 
trained  in  the  requirements  of  the  innovation,  to  have  their  questions  fully 
answered,  and  to  ventilate  their  feelings,  both  positive  and  negative. 
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The  Contribution,  of  Vocational "Technical  Education 


What  has  all  the  foregoing  to  do  with  the  contribution  vocational*’ 
technical  education  can  make  to  the  individual  student,  either  at  the  sec- 
ondary or  post-secondary  level?  Over  the  long  haul,  obviously  a great  deal 
As  educational  development  becomes  increasingly  analytic,  coherent,  and  ex- 
plicit, it  may  become  meaningful  to  think  in  terms  of  optimizing  functions 
such  as  making  educational  experiences  maximally  relevant  to  probable  later 
life  regu i rements • In  terms  of  the  immediate  implications  for  the  contribu 
tion  of  vocational -technical  education,  the  picture  is  much  less  clear.  I 
would  suggest,  though,  that  the  technology  of  education  and  training  devel- 
opment permits: 

1.  Accommodation  to  the  inter- individual  differences  that 
characterize  all  age  and  grade  levels.  This  means  that 
vocat i ona 1 -techn i ca 1 education  at  both  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels  can  break  out  of  the  mold  of  skill  achieve- 
ment being  tied  to  time  spent.  For  equal  expenditure  of 
time,  students  can  be  at  quite  different  skill  levels’ — 

with  different  implications  for  their  entry  level  on  the 

* 

career  ladder. 

2.  Accommodation  to  intra-individual  differences  such  that 
each  individual  can  be  qualified  across  a different  pro- 
file of  jobs. 

3.  Truly  specific  job  training  to  be  much  more  efficient  than 
was  once  the  case. 

4.  A much  more  integrated  and  flexible  melding  of  vocational 
and  non-vocat ional  educational  experiences,  combined  with 
a more  precise  knowledge  of  the  student  about  himself  and 
his  probabi lities  of  success  in  future  courses  of  action 
(Cooley  6 Lohnes,  1966,  Ch.  11). 

5.  Much  more  realistic  information  about  the  degree  of  irre- 
vocability and/or  cost  when  various  educational  decisions 
a re  made . 
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6,  An  opportunity  to  move  from  secondary  to  post**secondary 
vocat i ona 1 ~techn i ca 1 education  with  maximum  positive 
transfer  and  minimum  waste. 


New  Efforts 


If  these  additional  capabilities  to  contribute  to  individual  welfare 
are  to  be  exploited,  the  following  efforts  will  be  required; 

1.  The  formation  and  support  of  development  teams  including 
genuine  expertise  in  the  relevant  behavioral  technology. 

2.  Explication  and  commitment  to  the  values  out  of  which  ed~ 

ucational  objectives  and  the  supporting  materials  can  be 
derived.  f 

3.  Certification  of  products  of  the  new  educational  experi- 
iences  according  to  what  they  have  demonstrated  they  can 
do,  in  terms  meaningful  to  the  vocations  they  will  enter. 

4.  A degree  of  specificity  and  accessibility  of  cost  records, 
which  has  not  characterized  most  school  systems,  that  will 
support  cost-effectiveness  analyses  for  specific  educa- 
tional programs  and  units  of  instruction. 

5.  Willingness  to  accept  performance  measurement  as  an  inher- 
ent part  of  the  quality  control  process,  not  just  for 
students  but  also  for  the  instructional  system. 

6.  A new  level  of  allocating  resources  to  analysis,  evalua- 
tion, and  planning  as  contrasted  to  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  instructional  system. 
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Service  Trades, 

115,  Wessman,  LaVonne  9 credits  1956 

The  Effect  of  Varying  Time  Lapses  on  Accuracy  of  Short- 
hand Transcripts, 
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77 


123 

91 


118 

. 67 


103 


36 


59 
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No,  of  Pages 

116  • Bauer  1 Rieharcl  0,  9 credits  19?7  99 


An  Annoted  Bibliography  of  Materials  for  Consumer . Education 
Classes:  A Selection  of  Books  and  Pair^hlets  to  be  Used  in 

Secondary  Schools* 


U7. 

Bikkie*  James  Andrew 

9 credits 

1957 

73 

The  Service  Shopping  Report, 

U8. 

Boerger*  Roger 

9 credits 

1957 

58 

An  Evaluation  of  a Questionnaire  for  Community  Surveys, 


119,  Figge,  James  J,  9 credits 

1957 

75 

A Filing  System  for  Vocational  Teacher-Coordinators* 

120,  Halverson*  H,  M,  9 credits 

1957 

1L8 

A Business  Survey  of  Glenwood,  Minnesota, 
121,  Johnson*  Mildred  E,  9 credits 

1957 

91 

A Study  of  the  Revolutionary  Changes  in  the  Modern 
Educational  Systems  in  Egypt, 

122,  Jorgenson^  Julius  9 credits  1957  91 

The  Effect  of  Varying  Speed  and  Accuracy  Intervals  in 
Beginning  l^ewidting, 

123,  Larsenj  Tora  Ph,D,  Study  37U 

A Study  of  Student  Personnel  Records  at  East  Carolina 
College  as  Relates  to  Prediction  in  Elementary  Accounting, 

12U,  Lorenz j Ladale  A,  and 

Charles  J , Christensen  9 credits  1957 

Seven  Sales  Filmstrips  for  Use  in  Training  Retail 
Store  Salespeople* 

125*  Marr,  Melvin  L*  9 credits  1957  89 

An  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Information  Monographs 
in  Distributive  Occupations, 

126,  Olson*  Harry  Jr,  9 credits  1957  77 

Some  Present  Practices  in  Teaching  Advertising  and 
Psychology  of  Advertising  Cartoons  vrith  Acconpanying 
Scripts  for  Distributive  Education  Students, 


•• 


127. 


PostoDa  Charles  S,,  Jr. 


9 credits 


19^7 


Using  Sixteen-Millimeter  Films  In  Business  Education  — 
A Bibliography* 


128*  Rosenbergi  Arvie  A,  9 credits 

learning  Units  in  Bookkeeping. 

129.  Rosenwinkel*  Howard  0.  9 credits 

En^loyer-Employee  and  Co-Worker  Relations  Problems 
of  Cooperative  Part-Time  Trainees. 


1957 


1957 


A Survey  of  State  Supervision  of  Distributive  Education 
in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 


132.  Smith.  Robert  Gall 


9 credits 


1957 


A Show  Card  Writing  Teaching  Unit  for  Secondary 
Distributive  Education  Students. 


133.  White.  Richard  Earl  9 credits’ 

Distributive  Education  in  Junior  Colleges. 

13U.  Woods.  Helen  9 credits 

Evaliiative  Bibliography  of  Articles  on  Teaching  of 
l^ewriting* 


1957 


1957 


135.  Becker.  William  L. 


9 credits 


1958 


Analytical  Study  of  Adult  Distributive  Education 
Courses  in  Cities  of  200,000  and  Over. 


136.  Curtin.  Rita 


9 credits 


1958 


The  Relationship  Between  Selected  Factors  and  Difficulty 
of  Dictated  Material. 


137.  Fairchild.  H.  Garter 


9 credits 


1958 


Trends  in  Distribution  and  the  Implications  for  Vocational 
Distributive  Education  on  the  Secondary  School  Level. 


138.  Hsgnmer.  Marcella 


No.  of  Pages: 

105 


61 


81 


130.  Saxon.  Mar.iorie  J. 

9 credits 

1957 

iiU 

Office  Practice  — 

A Survey  of  Current  Literature* 

131.  Shipka . Emil 

9 credits 

1957 

132 

10i^ 


73 


250 


81 


31 


12i^ 


A Curriciaum  Guide  in  Office  Skills  for  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools. 
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139.  Hovelsrudt  Richard  A,  9 credits  19^8 

A Survey  of  Consumer  Education  at  Minneapolis  South 
High  School. 

lUO*  Johnson.  Robert  9 credits  1958 

Job  Adjustment  Problems  of  Beginning  Workers  as  Seen  by 
Trainees  in  the  Cooperative  Part-Time  Work  Experience 
Program© 

liil#  Keenan.  Mary  Patrick  (Sister)  9 credits  1958 

Relationship  of  Business  Education  to  General  Education. 

lU2*  King,  Herbert  Eugene  9 credits  1958 

An  Integrated  Program  for  the  Instruction  of  Business 
Machines  and  Filing  with  Shorthand  II,  Together  \jtth 
a Follow-Up  Study  of  this  Program. 

Iit3.  McAfee©  Alfred  C«  9 credits  1958 

Public  Relations  Relating  to  Parents  (A  Survey  of  the 
Public  Relations  Practices  of  Minnesota  Teacher-Co- 
ordinators Relating  to  Parents  and  a Manual  of  Infor- 
mation and  Techniques  Relating  to  this  Problem). 


lUh.  Madsen,  Russell  D©  9 credits  1958 

A Survey  of  the  Students  Attending  the  Private  Business 
Schools  of  Minnesota. 

Peterson,  Kathryn  Lg>  9 credits  1958 

An  Occupational  Survey  in  Chaska,  Minnesota 

IU6.  White,  Charles  R©  9 credits  1958 

The  Cooperative  Part-Time  Trainees  Job,  in  Women *s 
Ready-to-Wear  and  Selected  Job  Study  Guides. 

Hi7.  Wiklund,  Clifford  H.  9 credits  1958 


Job  Adjustment  Problems  of  Beginning  Workers  as  Seen  by 
Employers  and  On-the-Job  Trainers  of  Cooperative  Part-Time 
Trainees© 

ll;8.  Wirth,  James  J©  9 credits  I958 

A Description  and  Evaluation  of  Free  and  Inexpensive 
Materials  for  Basic  Business  Classes  in  Minnesota© 
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75 
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90 


77 


85 


51 

103 


135 


108 
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1^9*  Arnolds  Richard  A» 


9 credits 


1959 


An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Distributive  Education 
(Review  of  Literature  in  Selected  Business  Education 
Pferiodicals,  19li7  through  1958). 


Davitt.  John  J. 


9 credits 


1959 


A Study  of  the  Business  Department  and  its  Graduates 
of  Alexander  Ramsey  High  School. 


Dm^and.  Richard  F. 


9 credit 


1959 


A Pollowwl^  Study  of  the  Class  of  1951  South  Hi^ 
School  Kinneapolis^  Hinnesota 


152. 


9 credits 


1959 


The  Cooperative  Part-Time  Trainees  Job  in  Retailing 
Paint  and  Wallpaper  and  Selected  Job-Stu^  Guides© 


153*  Gardner.  Harold  Joseph 


9 credits 


1959 


The  Objectives,  Course  Content,  and  Teaching  Methods 
for  Elementary  Bookkeeping  in  the  Secondary  School. 


15U*  Hanson.  Edt^ard  L« 


9 credits 


1959 


An  Analytical  Study  of  the  Teclmigues  and  d^stems  of 
Evaluating  Students  Work  in  Typewriting,  Taking  Individual 
Differences  and  other  factors  into  consideration. 


155#  Harris.  E©  Edward 


9 credits 


1959 


Course  Content  and  Textbook  Eva3.uation  in 
Distributive  Education. 


156.  Kieffer.  Richard  J. 


9 credits 


1959 


The  Case  Method  in  Teaching  Human  Relations  to 
Distributive  Education  Students. 


I57r  Lee.  RusseH  A. 


9 credits 


1959 


A Follow-Up  Study  of  Former  Students,  Garden  City 
High  School,  Garden  City,  Michigan. 


158*  Pearson.  Ralph  E. 


9 credits 


1959 


An  introduction  to  Bookkeeping  xdth  Complete-Cycle 
Problems  and  Units. 


• 1^9«  Raeker.  Wilfred  B. 


9 credits 


1959 


An  Analysis  of  State  Courses  of  Study  in  Distributive 
Education. 
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67 


122 


97 


118 


78 


261 


89 
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63 


160.  Schmldta  Norman  Bm  9 credits  1959 


A Description  of  a Method  of  Teaching  the  Keyboard 
Using  Audio»Visual  Aids  and  the  Word-*Sentenee  Approach* 


9 credits  1959 


A FollciM^  Study  of  the  Graduates  of  Mora  Hi^ 

School  for  the  Tears  1953*  195U#  1955*  1956,  & 1957* 

Veranth*  Dorcyisiir  9 credits  1959 


An  Evaluation  of  a Cononunity  Survey  Applied  to  the 


Three  Major  Industries  in  Cloquet*  Mtonesota* 

^3*  Zellersa  Eudora  M*  9 credits  1959 

Visual  Aids  Used  in  Teaching  Basic  Business 

16U*  Campbell*  David  C*  9 credits  I960 

Bookkeeping  — A Survey  of  Current  Literature* 

165#  Clark*  Marvin  A*  Masters  Thesis  I960 

Economic  Understandings  of  Tenth  Grade  Students* 

166.  Eckert*  Sidney  W*  9 credits  I960 

A Comparison  of  Intelligence  and  Reading  Ability  with 
Speed  and  Accuracy  in  l^ewrlting* 

167^  Hjllestad*  Mildred  Fh.D*  Thesis  I960 


Factors  Which  Contribute  to  the  Difficulty  of  Dictation 
Material 


Outwln*  Ellsirorth  9 credits  I960 

A FoUow«Up  Study  of  Bemidji*  Minnesota  Hi^  School 
Graduates*  19ii7*195U« 

169*  Ratrland*  Perry  G*  Ph.D.  Thesis*  I960 

Mutual  Fund  Investing  With  Implications  for  General 
Education* 

170*  Swenson*  Curtis  L.  9 credits  I960 

Students*  Attitudaa  Toward  Retail  and  Sales  Occupations 
and  Factors  in  Career  Selection* 

171*  Thompson*  Evelyn  C*  9 credits  I960 

V 

The  Business  Machines  Course  in  College* 
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219 

178 

109 

73 
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291 

115 
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81 

131 
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^72#  Wallace,  Harold  Rm 


^ 16  - 


9 credits 


I960 


Relationship  Between  Creative  Thinking  and  Sales 
Productivity  of  Ebcperienced  Female  Salespeople. 


173. 


WaiTTike.  Roman  ph.p.  Thesis 

Distributive  Education  Issues  in  1959. 


w 

171t«  Akeneon*  Howard 


9 credits 


1960 


1961 


Senior  High  School  Student*s  Attitudes  Toward  Careers 
in  Retail  Stores^  Sales  Occupations^  and  Factors  in 
Selecting  a Career. 


175  o Anderson.  Enna  Le 


9 credits 


1961 


A Study  of  Selected  Office  Workers  in  Anoka  and 
Minneapolis. 


176.  Ashman.  Richard  D. 


9 credits 


1961 


The  use  of  Business  Decision  Games  in  Distributive 
Iducation. 


177*  Flaraaery.  <]fames  D« 


9 credits 


1961 


A Study  of  Salesmanship  Unit  Content  as  Taught  in 
Cooperative  Part-Time  Programs  in  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 


178.  Hire.  Walter 


9 credits 


1961 


A Study  Corr^aring  the  Techniques  used  in  Building 
lypewrlting  Speed  & Accuracy 


^79.  Hieldridgea  Earl  P. 


3 credits 


1961 


180. 


181. 


182. 


A Qurrtoulmi  Survey  of  Business  Education  in  the  Suburban 
Schools  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Jeeger.  Richard  L.  9 /credits  196I 

A Research  Unit  on  Investment. 

Larson.  Roger  A.  9 credits  1961 

A Survey  of  Research  in  Distributive  Education. 

Levendowskia  Jg  c.  9 credits  1961 

How  Senior  High  School  Students  View  Retailing.  Sales 
Occupations,  and  Faetors  that  Influence  Their  Career 
Selections  — Hayward,  California. 
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262 
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128 


87 
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183. 


181. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


9. 


190. 


191. 


Ll8»  Anthony  S.  Ph.D.  Thesis  1961 

Attitudes  and  Practices  of  Executives  and  Secretaries 
Concerning  Disputable  Items  of  English  Usage  in 
Secretarial  Handbooks. 


Lorence.  Robert  A.  Jr.  9 credits  196I 


Occupational  Relations  Course  Content  in  Minnesota 
Cooperative  Office  Education  Programs. 


Nelson.  Doris 


9 credits 


1961 


A Survey  of  Student’s  Opinions  Regarding  !iypewriting 
Courses  in  College. 


Seibel^  Robert  A. 


9 creHits  1961 


A Survey  of  Foundations  and  Organizations  Providing 
Materials  for  use  in  Business  and  Economic  Education. 


Wheeler.  Lloyd  R.  9 credits  196I 

Three  Filmstrips:  Suggested  Methods  of  Solving  Three 

Human  Relations  Problems  of  Cooperative  Part-Time 
Trainees. 


285 


6h 


7U 


Filmstrips 


Flis.  James  R.  9 credits  1962  127 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Initiating  Secondary  School  Cooperative 
Part-Time  Programs  — A Manual  for  Installing  Cooperative  Part-Time 
Programs  in  Minnesota. 

Gardner j Lois  Kathryn  Fritz  1962  65 

Job  Comparison  Study  on  Former  Office  Skills  and 
Stenographic  Skills  Students  of  Roosevelt  Hi^  School. 

Larson.  Harvey  Albert  Ph.D.  Thesis  1962  I88 

An  Evaluation  of  Laboratory  Teaching  Methods  fcs*  a 
Beginning  College  Course  in  Principles  of  Accounting. 

Little.  Wayne  G.  9 creiits  1962  218 

Checker-Cashiers  Training  Course  Content  (Evaluation  of  the 
Manual  for  Distributive  Education  Instructors) 

Mendel.  Louis  George 

A Survey  of  Current  Literature  on  Business  Law 
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192. 


1962 


12U 
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' 195 • Ottsidigian.  Theodore  0#  1982 

A ComparlsQn  of  Students*  Knowledges  of  Fundamental 
Economic  Coneepts  Before  and  After  a Course  in  Basic 
Business* 

19^*  Peterson*  Joai»e  9 credits  1982 

Teaching  **  Lesurning  Guides  for  Adding  and  Calculating 
Machines* 

195*  Sheely*  Harlan  9 credits  1982 

Philosophy  and  Methods  of  Evaluation  in  Business  Education 

196*  Beattie.  A*  Donald  Ph*D*  Thesis  1982 

Helationships  Between  Hi^  School  Pupils  Info^lLtion 
and  Attitudes  Toward  Personal  Finance* 

197*  Carlson.  Jean  9 credits  1963 

The  Status  of  Business  Education  in  the  Public  Secondaiy 
Schools  of  Minnesota* 

198.  Crewdson.  Norma  9 credits  1963 

A Comparison  of  the  Effect  of  Accuracy  in  Transcription 
from  Outlines  or  Context* 

199.  Duxstad.  Robert  S*  9 credits  1963 

Use  of  Trade  Magazines  in  Teaching  Post  High  School 
Distributive  Education  Students* 

200.  Ha^en.  Marilyn  9 credits  1963 

Gains  in  Economic  Understandings  and  Typewriting  Speed 
as  a Result  of  Using  Typewriting  Copy  Containing  Economic 
Content*  , 

201*  Hendrickson.  Rosanne  C*  9 credits  1963 

The  Differential  Aptitude  Tests  for  Verbal  Reasoning 
Numerical  Ability,  Abstract  Reasonihg,  Space  Relations, 
Mechanical  Reasoning,  and  Clerical  Speed  and  Accuracy 
8is  Predictors  of  Success  in  Shorthand* 

202*  Hinsverk.  John  K*  9 credits  1963 

Role  Playing  as  a Method  of  Teaching  Employer-Employee 
and  Co-V/orker  Relations  to  Distributive  Education 
Students* 

203*  Kohns.  Donald  P*  9 credits  I963 

The  Improvement  of  Coit*s  Lettering  Instruction  Through 
the  Use  of  Teaching  Machines* 
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47 
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204.  Millftr.  James  9 credits  1963 

Beononic  ll©derstsiidings  of  Ninth  Gr&de  Students. 

205.  Mrachek.  Boi^ld  C.  9 credits  1965 

Status  and  Achieveinent  in  (hate-Year  Shorthand  Classes 
in  the  State  of  Wiseonsin. 

206.  Schneider.  Donald  9 credits  1965 

A Description « Valuation,  euid  Use  of  Free  and 
Inexpensive  Materials  for  Econoinic  Education. 

207.  Smith.  Robert  A.  9 credits  1965 

Units  of  Study  in  an  Integrated  Shorthand  and 
Office  Practice  Course. 


No.  of  Pages 
101 

42 


75 


121 


208.  Melby.  Naomi  I.  1965  ?4 

Shorthand  Employment  Testing  in  Selected 
Twin  Cities  Firms. 

209.  Temnle.  Pat  9 credits  1965  H5 

The  Use  of  Repetition  in  Building  Typewriting  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

210.  Wilson.  Esther  E.  9 credits  1965  l63 

Improving  the  Instruction  of  Cooperative  Part-Time  Distributive 
Education  Students  at  South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska. 

211.  Gerald  J.  Springer  9 credits  1965  6? 


Typewriting  Tests  for  Purposes  of  Employment  in  the  Twin  Cities  Area. 


212.  Alyce  M.  Gross  9 credits  1963 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Occupational  Training  Program  in  Nine 
Minneapolis  Ckpprehensive  High  Schools. 

213.  Wanda  Alexander  Blockhus  Ph.D.  1963 

Creativity  and  Money  Management  Understandings. 

^l4<^  Norman  Sverra  Love  id  9 credits  1963 

A Study  of  the  Vocational  Departments  and  Graduates  of 
Cromwell  High  School. 

215.  Harry  William  ^ggett.  Jr.  Ph.D.  1964 

The  Validity  of  a Measure  of  the  Difficulty  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  Dictation  Materials. 


91 


146 
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216 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


224. 


223. 


226. 


er|c 


Gifford  A.  Gilbertson  9 credits  1964 

A Coinpa.risoii  of  the  Besults  of  Three-suid— Five— Minute 
Timed  Drills  in  Typewriting. 

Helen  Marie  Allenson  9 credits  1964 

A Unit  Including  a Selected,  Annotated  Bibliography 

of  Occupational  Information  Relating  to  Business. 

Fred.  R.  Hagen  9 credits  1964 


Survey  of  Business  Education  Day  Offerings  in  Minnesota 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  and  Junior  Colleges. 

James  Albert  Bhults  9 credits  1964 

Analysis  of  the  Accounting  and  Office  Procedures 
University  of  Minnesota  Hospitals  Booldceeping 
•Department. 


^il 

9 credits  1964 


Self.*Instructional  Material  Versus  Traditional  Class 
.Instruction  in  Business J^thematics. 


Harold  Wallanp 


Ph.D. 


1964 


Creative  Thinking:  A Factor  in  the  Performance  of 

Industrial  Salesmen. 


Harland  Samson 


Critical  Requirements 
Teacher  Coordinators. 


Ph.D.  1964 

for  Distributive  Education 


Bicanich.  William  F.  I954 

Distributive  Education  Students*  Reactions  to  the 
Cooperative  Part6Time  Distributive  Education  Programs 
in  Minnesota. 


Crawford.  Lucy  C. 


1964^ 


Review  of  Research  and  Literature  of  the  Competency 
Approach  to  Curriculum  Construction  or  Revision  for 
Distributive  Teacher  Education. 


Walter  R.  Kranz 


1964 


The  Effect  of  9th-Grade  Typing  on  Student 
Achievement  in  Typing  During  Grade  10. 

Darel  John  Leipold 


1964 


The  Training  Needs  of  Advertising  Personnel  in  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  and  Instructional  Activities  for  Teaching 
Advertising. 


No.  of  Pages 

65 


107 


59 


124 
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82 


94 


89 


104 
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226,  Caanonj  Harold  L* 
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Ri.D. 


1965 


Pfersonality  CJharacteristics  and  Other  Factors  as  Predictors 
of  Achievement  in  College  llementary  Accounting 


227.  S^nnesj  Earl 


M*A. 


1965 


Instmictional  Time  Devoted  to  Various  Topics  in  the 
Office  Practice  Course  in  Selected  Minnesota  High  Schools 


228,  Peters 5 Robert 


Ph.D. 


1965 


Some  Factors  Related  to  Achievement  of  Personal-Business 
Knowledges  and  Understandings  of  High  School  Students 


Gudahlj  Gladys  M.A, 

A Correspondence  Study  Guide  in  Oypewriting 

Kbst,  Irwin  m.A. 

Consumer  and  Economic  Education  for  all 
High  School  Students 


X965 


1965 


231.  Carr^  Ted  D, 


M.A. 


1965 


The  Development  of  a Bookkeeping  Machine  *s 
Operation  Manual 


No.  of  Pages 

128 


117 


130 


89 


166 


232.  Henkel,  Othmar  B, 


M.A. 


1965 


102 


A Subjective  Evaluation  of  the  Two-Year  Post-High  School  Marketing 
Ciiri^lculum  in  Wisconsin 

233.  Brunner,  William  D.  M.A.  1965  67 

An  0cci5)ational  Survey  of  Wood  County,  Wisconsin. 

23^»  Goodenough,  Leroy  J.  M.A,  1965  97 

The  Development  and  Experimental  Trial  of  Auto- Instructional 
Materlalr  in  Teaching  Business  Mathematics 

235*  Klaurens,  Mary  K.  M.A.  1965  88 

An  Bvaluatinn  of  Experimental  Materials  in  Economics  for  Minnesota 
Part-Time  Occupational  Training  Programs  and  Recommendations  for 
Revisions 

236.  Embertson,  Hubert  M.  M.A.  1965  87 

A Linear  Auto-Ihstructional  Program  in  Money  Handling  and 
the  Use  of  the  Cash  Register  for  the  Distributive 
Education  Student 
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237*  Voirihof^  James  P.  M.A.  1965 

Headings  in  Business  Ethics 

238.  Ubbe^  Elaine  F.  Ph.D,  1966 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Difficul'ty  Level  of  Shorthand 
Dictation  Material 

239»  Vivian,  Neal  Ih.D,  1966 

Economic  Uhderstandifigs  of  Distrihutive  Education  Students 

240.  Hopkins,  Charles  M.A.  1966 

A Feasibility  Study  of  a Cooperative  Office  Education  Work 
Experience  at  Mounds  View  Hl^  School 

<i>* 

241.  Olson,  Norma  J.  M.A.  1966 

A Followup  Study  of^  the  Women  Graduates  of  1955 
through  1965  in  Bu^ness  Education  of  the  Uhiversity 
of  Minnesota 

242.  Thatcher,  Richard  M.A.  1966 

Economic  Dhderstandlngs  of  Twelfth  Grade  Students 

243.  Rapp,  Marvin  M.A.  1966 

An  Office  Style  Practice  Set  Incorporating  the  Transaction  of 
One  Wholesaler  and  Ihree  Retailers  with  Multiple  Journals. 

244.  Nelson,  Keith  M.A.  1966 

Students  Attitudes  on  Selected  Personal  Finance  Topics 

245.  Cottiell,  Richard  G.  M.A,  1966 

Factors  Influencing  Student  Participation  in  Minnesota 
Distributive  Education  Clubs 

246.  Meisner,  Wayne  A.  M.A.  1966 

The  Effect  of  Distributive  Education  Teachers  Preparation  in 
Economics  on  -the  Learning  of  Economic  Uhderstaadlng 

247.  Mills,  Kenneth  M.A.  1966 

A Feasibility  Study  of  Post-Secondary  Horticultural  Education 
at  IQenosha  Technical  Institute 

248.  Canister,  Gary  R.  M.A.  1966 

Measuring  Student  Achievement  in  a Halt  on  Sales  Promotion 

249.  Ashfflun,  Richard  D.  Ph.D.  1966 

The  Effectiveness  of  a Non-Computer  Business  Game  in  Teaching 
Post-Hi^  School  BusUness  Problems  Classes 


72 
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84 
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82 

126 

64 

208 

87 


189 


Ph.D. 


1966 


136 


250.  Peterson i Charles  A. 


251. 


The  Prediction  of  Students’  Success  in  College  Accounting 
Poor,  Frederick  A.  Ph.D.  1962 


144 


The  Similarities  and  Differences  in  the  Successful  and  Unsuccessful  Second- 
Semester  Accounting  Students  at  Norhtern  Illinois  University. 


252.  Anderson,  Roland 


M.A. 


1966 


45 


45 


The  Use  of  Transparencies  in  Presenting  Economic  Concepts  in  the  Upper 
Elementary  Level. 

253.  Kroll,  Patrick  M.A.  1966 

A Comparison  of  Basic  Business  Course  Objectives. 

254.  Kopp,  William  M.A.  1966 

An  Evaluation  of  High  School  Bookkeeping  by  the  Business  Community. 

255.  Nordling,  Marjorie  M.A.  1966  134 

The  Job  Set  System  in  the  Teaching  of  First-year  Typewriting,  A Plan  for 
Individual  Differences. 


256.  Anderson,  Darlene 


M.A. 


1966 


65 


The  Effect  of  Setting  Typewriter  Speed  Goals  on  Speed  Achievement  as  Measured 
by  Straight  Copy  Timed  Writings. 

257.  Cleveland,  Glenn  M.A.  1966 

Problem  Solving  Applied  to  Basic  Business. 

257a.  Olson,  Ronald  M.A.  1966  98 

Information  for  Teaching  Safety  to  Coop  Student-Trainees  in  Hopkins,  Minnesota, 

258.  Hahn,  David  G.  M.A.  1967  24 


259. 


Value  of  Business  Skills  for  the  College  Student 
Jenson,  Eugene  H.  M.A. 


1967 


101 


A Description  anil  Evaluation  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials  for  Use  in 
Business  Edcuation  Classes. 


260.  Hansen,  Ethel  D. 


Ph.D. 


1967 


220 


A Comparison  of  the  Teaching  Behaviors  of  Creative  and  Less  Creative  Basic 
Business  Teachers. 


261.  Sloan,  Rita  A. 


Ph.D. 


1967 


190 


An  Application  of  the  Micromolar  Behavior  Theory  to  the  Instruction  of 
Beginning  Shorthand. 


2'62.  Cram,  Yetta  K. 


M.A. 


1967 


44 


Studying  Economics  Through  the  Use  of  the  Newspaper. 

263.  Gimmestad,  Richard  A.  M.A.  1967  55 

A Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Education  Graduates  of  Stillwater, 
Minnesota,  Senior  High  School,  From  the  Years  1965  and  1966. 

264.  Deiorey,  Ruth  W.  M.A.  1967  43 

Trends  in  Office  Occupations  With  Implications  for  Business  Education. 

265.  Reha,  Rose  K.  M.A.  1967  74 


266. 


Business  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  Canada. 
Shanus,  Rosemary  T.  M.A. 


1967 


131 


267. 


268. 


A Flexible  Guide  for  the  Development  of  an  Introductory  Clerical, 
Arithmetic,  and  ^jy^lness  Machines  Unit. 

Zigneigo,  Anthony  P.  M.A.  1967 

An  Office  Procedures  Project  — The  Model  Office. 

Olson,  Harry  Jr.  Ph.D.  1967 


35 


234 


Relationships  between  Certain  Personality  Characteristics  of  Distributive 
Education  Teacher-Coordinators  and  Job  Satisfaction. 

269.  Christianson,  Don  J.  M.A.  1967  74 

A Survey  of  the  Occupational  Educational  Backgrounds  of  Marketing  Executives 

270.  Johnstone,  Ronald  A,  M.A.  1967  74 

How  Modular,  Flexible  Scheduling  Affects  Distributive  Education  in  the 
Public  Secondary  School. 


271. 


272. 


Peterburs,  Loren  M.A. 

Worker  Characteristics  of  Retail  Salespersons. 
Sheffer,  Mary  Lou  M.A. 


1967 


69 


1967 


72 


Internal  School  Public  Relations  for  the  Part-time  Occupational  Training 
Program. 


273. 


274. 


Skare,  Orlan  G.  M.A.  1967 

Case  Problems  in  Agricultural  Supplies  and  Machinery  Retailing. 
Timpany,  Gordon  A.  M.A.  1967 

Survey  of  Distributive  Occupations  in  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 
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SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  PROJECT 


NO. 

TITLE : 
DURATION : 
PURPOSE ; 


6-0846 

Medical,  Legal,  Technical  Secretary 
July  1,  1965  - June  30,  1966 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  research  specialized  secretarial 
employment  areas  (legal,  medical,  technical);  to  interpret  the 
research  findings  as  a basis  of  curriculum  development;  to 
plan  curricula  and  instructional  materials  for  training  programs 
in  the  legal,  medical,  and  technical  secretarial  fields. 

PROCEDURE:  Our  secretarial  training  courses  at  the  College  of  San  Mateo  have 

been  confined  to  basic  skill  courses  in  shorthand,  typing,  and  office  pro- 
cedures. Requests  were  frequently  heard  for  courses  in  legal,  medical,  or 
technical  secretarial  training.  In  1962  we  developed  a combined  course  in 
which  students  (by  means  of  an  audio- lab)  could  have  dictation  in  any  one  of 
these  three  areas.  This  provided  for  only  one  type  of  training:  dictation 

and  transcription.  Lecture  and  discussion  were  not  possible  in  this  type  of 
classroom  organization. 

Though  our  students  asked  for  additional  training,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  community  (lawyers,  doctors,  and 
technical  firms)  would  be  interested  in  our  offering  these  types  of  programs. 
We  developed  a questionnaire  asking  three  questions  basically: 

1.  Do  you  think  we  should  offer  this  specialized  training? 

1- 

2.  What  do  you  think  should  be  included? 

3.  Would  you  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  if  such  a program  were  approved? 

This  questionnaire,  adjusted  to  fit  the  particular  speciality,  was  mailed  to 
all  members  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Medical  Society,  San  Mateo  County  Bar 

Association,  and  members  of  Western  Electronic  Manufacturers  Association 
with  an-  office  staff  of  twelve  or  more  persons. 


I' 

! 


^ ► 


We  felt  the  following  response  indicated  an  affirmative  signal: 


Legal 

Medical 

Technical 

Responses  received 

166 

217 

43 

In  favor  of  training 

144 

195 

34 

Not  in  favor  of  training 

12 

9 

3 

Undecided  about  training 

10 

13 

6 

(Note : The  time  element  required  to  develop  questionnaires,  tabulate  re- 

sponses, plan  follow-ups,  inform  respondents  of  results,  and  implement  the 
materials  indicated,  was  such  that  we  finished  and  summarized  the  program 
after  the  completion  date  stated  in  the  project.) 

Advisory  committees  were  selected  and,  during  the  summer  of  1966, 
met  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  development  of  the  curriculum.  Basically, 
the  groups  felt  that  our  overall  business  curriculum  was  excellent  and  that 
if  we  followed  our  usual  pattern  of  vocational  counseling  for  secretarial 
students  and  added  courses  in  specialized  office  procedures  and  dictation/ 
transcription,  the  need  would  be  met  most  adequately.  With  this  directive 


from  the  advisory  committees,  we  proposed  the 

following 

courses : 

Area 

Course 

No. 

Units ' 

Legal 

Office  Procedures 

lOOL 

3 

Dictation /Transcription 

90L 

2 

Medical 

Office  Procedures 

lOOM 

3 

Dictation/Transcription 

90M 

2 

Technical 

Office  Procedures 

lOOT 

3 

Dictation /Transcription 

90T 

2 

Typing 

92T 

3 

All  three 

Internship 

loss 

3 

Curriculum  Guides  were  developed  for  each  course  and  these  vieve  then 
expanded  to  Units  of  Study  (detailed  teaching  guides).  Syllabi  to  correlate 
with  published  text  material  and  local  requirements  have  been  worked  out. 

A modular  time  schedule  and  team  teaching  approach  have  been  planned 
so  that  these  specialized  courses  can  be  presented  in  blocked  periods  of 
time  with  maximum  utilization  of  the  staff:  professional,  supporting,  and 


o 

ERIC 


resource  personnel.  Such  a schedule  provides  for  flexibility  in  ternis  of 
grouping j programs,  facilities,  and  equipment  so  that  the  specified  ob- 
jectives of  the  courses  can  be  realized  even  though  there  is  a minimal 
student  enrollment . 

PERSONNEL:  Three  instructors  were  selected  to  study  one  area  each  prior  to 

submitting  questionnaires  to  the  community.  Each  instructor  investigated 
existing  sm?veys,  educational  manuals,  and  research  findings  relating  to  the 

field j gathered  information  about  existing  programs  in  other  junior  colleges-^ 

#• 

and  private  institutions. 

After  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  indicated  a need  for 
specialized  courses,  and  after  advisory  committees  had  proposed  guidelines, 
each  instructor  examined  current  practices  and  specific  duties  by  interviews 
and  consultation  with  administrative  and  secretarial  personnel  and  by  ob- 
servations of  on-the-job.  activities  to  note  firsthand  quantity  and  quaJity 
of  work  performed , specific  duties , standards  demanded , equipment  used,  and 
resources  called  upon.  From  these  investigations  and  observations,  and 
governed  by  the  Curriculum  Guides  and  Units  of  Study  (previously  mentioned), 
each  instructor  prepared  syllabi  to  correlate  text  and  materials, 

Instruetors  who  participated  in  this  project  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  interest  in  a particular  field  and  geoerai  overall  demonstrated 
competence  in  the  secretarial  teaching  area.  Since  the  areas  being  investi- 
gated  and  observed  were  so  diverse , it  was  necessary  to  have  one  instructor 
for  each  area,  with  one  person  to  coordinate  all  findings: 

Legal,  , Miss  Winifred  Stetson 

Medical Mrs,  Marcia  Davidson 

Technical Miss  MaryEllen  Mulhall 

Coordinator.  ...  Miss  Winifred  Stetson 

Supervision Mr,  Louis  Yaeger , Chairman 

Business  Division 


ATTACHMENTS : To  supplement  this  summary  report , the  following  are 


(1)  Covering  letters 

a.  accompanying  original  questionnaire 

b.  accompanying  report  of  questionnaire  results 

(2)  Questionnaires  for  Legal,  Medical,  Technical 

(3)  Questionnaire  Results  for  Legal,  Medical,  Technical 

(4)  Curriculum  Guides 

a.  Legal:  90L,  lOOL 

b.  Medical:  90M,  lOOM 

c.  Technical:  90T,  92T,  100 T 

d.  Internship:  10 8S  * 

(5)  Units  of  Study  ■ ^ 

a.  Legal : 90L,  lOOL 

b.  Medical:  90M,  lOOM 

c . , Technical : 90T,  92T,  100 T 

(6)  Modular  Time  Schedule  Proposal 

(7)  Listing  of  Advisory  Committees  for  1966-67 

Note:  Copies  of  interim  reports , curricular  developments,  correspondence 

originals  of  questionnaire  returns  and  summaries ; and  complete  project 
No.  6-0846 , dated  June  1965,  are  on  file  in  the  Business  Division. 


JULIO  U BQRTOLAZZO 
PRESIDENT  and  SUPERINTENDENT 
SAN  MATEO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 

WILLIAM  A.  GOSS 
VICE  PRESIDENT 
ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 


COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO 

1700  W.  HILLSDALE  BLVO. 


SAN  MATEO,  CALIFORNIA 


January  7,  1966 


For  many  years  the  College  of  San  Mateo  has  offered  through  the 
Business  Division  a well-rounded  curriculum  in  the  secretarial 
field.  Increasingly  we  have  had  requests  for  training  in 
specialized  segments  of  this  field--specifically  in  the  legal, 
technical,  and  medical  areas. 


As  a community  college  we  feel  that  our  prime  purpose  for 
existence  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  community.  If  requests 
from  students  reflect  the  demands  of  the  community,  then  we 
wish  to  develop  curriculum  and  training  along  these  lines. 


With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  have  prepared, a brief  questionnaire 
to  serve  as  a basis  for  curriculiua  research.  Although  We 
realize  there  are  numerous  demands  on  your  time,  may  we  ask 
you  to  take  .a  few  minutes  to  answer  these  questions --a  task 
which  may  have  great  significance  in  the  improvement  of  our 
course  offerings. 

Sincerely  yours. 


psbjb 


Chairman, 


Curriculum  Project 


Business  Division 
C0LLI6E  OF  SAN  MATEO 


|!nci,osures 


JULIO  L.  BORTOLAZZO 


PRESIDENT  AND  SUPERINTENDENT 
SAN  MATEO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 


WILLIAM  A.  G088 
VICE  PRESIDENT 
ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 


COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO 

1700  W.  HILLSDALE  BLVD. 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIFORNIA 


February  18,  1966 


/ 


I 

# 


Thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  replying  to  our  recent  questionnaire 
and  for  the  enthusiasm  and  constructive  comments*  evidenced  in  your 
response.  Such  cooperation  is  most  gratifying  and  leads  us  to  believe 
that  our  college  can  serve  the  needs  of*  the  community  by  seeking 
assistance  from  those  who  are  ^uch  an  integral  part  of  the  community . 

Shortly,  our  committee  will  contact  those  who  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  help  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  committee  will  also 
arrange  with  those  who  have  agreed  to  allow  office  visitation  for 
this  activity. 

Again  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  time  and  cooperation  in  responding 
so  promptly  and  so  helpfully. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Chairman,  Special  Curriculum* Project 


Business  Division 
COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO 


Committee:  / | 

Mr,  Louis  Yaeger,  Division  Chairman  (Ex.  313) 
Mrs . Marcia  Davids on --Medical  (Ex.  369) 
Miss  MaryEllen  Mulhall- -Technical  (Ex.  370) 
Miss  Winifred  Stetson--Legal  (Ex.  377) 


A 


Enclosure;  Questionnaire  Results 


CUHRICULUK  PROJECT  RESEARCH 


COLLE3E  OF  SAN  MATEO 


1.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  there  is  a need  for  specialized  training  on  the  college  level  for 

secretarial  candidates  in  the  legal  field?  Yes 


2. f f your  answer  is  Yes,  please  indicate  by  a check  mark  in  the  space  provided  your  opinion  as 
^€o  the  relative  importance  of  the  following  secretarial  training. 


Training 

Importance 

Comments 

Slight 

Moderate 

Very 

Practice  in  legal  dictation 

: • Development  of  legal  vocabulary 

|l  Methods  of  address  and  title 

Grammar,  spelling,  English  usage 

Office  hostess  duties 

General  office  duties 

How  to  cite  cases  and  statutes 

How  to  prepare  litigation  papers 

3. 


Which,  if  any,  of  the  following  fields  should  be  stressed  in  training  a legal  secretairy?  Should 
she  .just  know  about  them  or  should  she  have  fairly  intensive  training  in  them? 


Field 

Knowledge  only 

Intensive 

Co&unents 

Real  Estate 

Corporations  and  taxation 

Wills  and  Estates 

Civil  litigation,  negligence  cases 

‘ 

Criminal  law 

Patent  law 

|**^bor  law 

• 

femkruptcy 

Admireilty 

4.  What  other  duties  and/or  "fringe"  activities  and  qualities  do  you  feel  should  be  in  a training  prograua? 
Please  comment  wherever  you  feel  comment  would  clarify* 


Would  you  be  interested  in  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  if  a legal  secretarial  program  develops? 

Yes 


6*  V/ould  you  be  willing  to  allow  a member  of  our  staff  to  visit  your  office  to  discuss  the  details  of 
our  research?  ' "^es 


?•  Are  you  interested  in  the  findings  developed  as  a result  of  this  questionnaire? 
Please  add  here  any  comments  that  might  £^d  us  in  our  endeavors*  !l%ank  you* 


Yes 


No 


I 


Signed 


Address ; 


O 

! ERiC 


Date: 


liji 


mm 


mM 


COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO  SPECIAL  CURRICULUM  RESEARCH  PROJECT 

I.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  there  ie  e need  for  •peeialised  training  for  TECRNICAL  •eeretailea?  Tea^ 


No 


Erainina.  ax-p^siignt : moa^wmoaerate ! 

Training 

ccna^consaaei 
Jincnichil.  . 

Coonents 

PJractica  in  technical  dictation 

^evelopmant  of  technical  vocabulary 

r" - ■ - 

Use  of  teclmical  reference  materials 

Professionai  behavior  ^ 

f 

General  office  duties  ^ ^ 4 

scwiity  li»nceiu^ 

Special  technical  typing  techniques 

i 

1 — --  ■ - - - 

V^lch  of  the  following  branehes  of  teehnieal  industries 


mm « • 



Computer  electronics 

Microwave/ radar  electronics 

Mathematics/physics 

r ■ ■ ■ 

Chemisii^/chcji^C'ai  engineering 

A^oniiiticnt.  missiles,  ciromi^ 

Mechaaic&l/eivil  engineering 

Nueleea*  physics  and  chemistry 

3. 


What  other  duties  and/or  activities  and  qualities  do  you  feel  should  be  included  in  a 
comment  wherever  you  feel  clarification  would  help. 


program.  Please 

4.  Would  you  be  interested  in  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  if  a technical  secretaurial  program  develops?  Yes No 


5«  Would  you  be  willing  to  allow  a member  of  our  staff  to  visit  your  office  to  discuss  the  details  of 
“ »•  our  research?  . 

6.  Ane  you  interested  in  the  findings  developed  as  a result  of  this  questionnaire? 

Please  add  here  any  comments  that  might  ad.d  us  in  our  endeavors.  Thank  you. 


Yes. 

Yes 


Nor 

No 


Firm  Name 


firm  Address 


Signed_ 

Title 


ERIC 
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COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO 
1700  West  Hillsdale  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  California 

Questionnaire  Resul t s « ■ (Legal  Secretary) 

The  following  data  are  the  results  of  the  survey,  initiated  by  the  College,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a need  for  specialized  training  for  LEGAL 
secretaries  in  this  community. 

The  data  are  not  particularlized  but  listed  as  numerical  responses  since  it  is 
felt  that  such  information  has  value  as  informal  figures  rather  than  as  statistical 
percentages • 


365  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  members  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Bar  Association 
during  the  month  of  December. 

-166  answers  were  received  by  February  1,  at  which  time  a tally  of  the  questionnaires 
was  rpde.  Though  we  would  hive  liked  to  have  included  later  answers  in  this 
poll,  it  was  not  feasible  to  delay  this  compilation  beyond  the  start  of  the 
Spring  1966  semester. 


! Answers  to  the  four  basic  questions  were  as  follows: 

S In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  there  is  a need  for  speeialized  training  on  the 
j college  level  for  LIGAL  secretaries? 

144  indicated  there  is  a need  for  specific  training. 

; 10  indicated  a dichotomous  answer --possibly  "yes"  or  possibly  "no"--not  sure  at 
this  time. 

12  indicated  such  training  was  not  necessary. 

82  members  of  the  legal  profession  agreed  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  if  a 
legal  secretarial  program  develops.  The  majority  who  were  unable  to  serve 
indicated  that  time  and  legal  demands  prevented  their  participating  in  this 
activity. 

143  were  willing  to  allow  a member  of  the  staff  to  visit  their  offices  to  discuss 
details  of  this  research.  - 

122  responded  that  they  would  like  to  have  a copy  of  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire. 

In  order  to  delineate  the  areas  in  which  the  college  might  be  able  to  offer  train- 
ing, each  respondent  answering  affirmatively  that  such  specialized  training  should 
be  offered  was  asked  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  eight  fundamental 
areas  by  checking  whether  he  felt  such  training  was  of  slight»  moderate,  or  cqn- 
siderable  importance. 


The  responses  are  as  follows: 


Ares  of  Training 

Slight 

Moderate 

Considerable 

Practice  in  legal  dictation 

15 

50 

83 

Development  of  legal  vocabulary 

5 

41 

102 

Methods  of  address  and  title 

29 

64 

55 

Grammar,  spelling,  English  usage 



2 

13 

139 

Office  hosteae  dutle's” 

71 

54 

25 

. - - 

General  office  duties 

23 

103 

41 

— *■ 

How  to  cite  cases  and  statutes 

41 

56 

55 

How  to  prepare  litigation  papers 

13 

36 

99 

% 


Nine  areas  of  legal  practice  were  listed,  and  each  respondent  was  asked,  to  check 
in  which  of  these  fields  he  felt  training  should  be  stressed;  and  whether  a student 
should  have  intensive  training  in,  or  "just  know"  about,  them.  The  majority  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  a legal  secretary  should  just  know  about  these  areas 
and  that  any  intensive  training  should  come  "on  the  j db when  the  secretary  is 
regularly  employed,  since  a lawyer  would  prefer  his  secretary  to  be  more  knowledg- 
able  in  his  field  than  in  another  with  which  her  work  might  be  only  slightly  con- 
cerned . 

Respondents  indicated  the  following: 


Field  of  Specialization 

Know  Only 

Intensive  Training 

Real  Estate 

101 

29 

Corporations  and  taxation 

95 

35 

Wills  and  Estates 

67 

67 

Civil  lijtigation,  negligence  cases 

81 

62 

Criminal  lav7 

104 

8 

Patent  law 

95 

1 

Labor  law 

97 

5 

Bankruptcy 

99 

15 

Admiralty 

92 

1 

Note : Since  our  questionnaire  had  been  prepared  by  non- legal  professionals, 

several  important  areas  were  overlooked.  Apologies  are  in  order,  but  the 
added  remarks  on  these  specialities  were  appreciated  and  will  be  included 
in  any  curriculum  planning. 

A most  valuable  source  to  educators  was  the  comment  column  in  which  suggestions 
were  so  generously  given.  Many  barristers  stressed  the  following  segments  of 
training--specif ically  noting  that  they  should  be  seriously  considered  in  the 
program: 

Spelling,  grammar,  English  background 
Telephone  techniques  and  manners 
' Accounting,  filing,  appointment  systems 

Dictaphone  and  other  transcribing  machines 
Public  relations  and  human  relations 


Space  precludes  our  adding  the  many  helpful,-  cohstruetive  suggestions,  though  - 
each  will  be  considered  as  a program  is  del^elo^ed.  However,  one  important 
fundamental  theme  ran  through  the  majority  of  reports: 

A secretary  per  se  is  not  the  person  a l.ewyer  is  looking  for; 
but  a young  lady,  skilled  in  geiferal  secretarial  areas,  endowed 
with  a professional  attitude,  resourceful,  cheerful,  patient, 
ej^ceptionally  loyal,  honest,  and  flexible  (preferably  with  some 
on-the-job  trailing  or  actual  experience) --a  top-notch  "Girl  Friday" — 
wds  the  person  for  which  the  Legal  profession  has  a genuine, 
continuing  need. 


February  18,  1966 
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COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO 
1700  W.  Hillsdale  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  California 


Questionnaire  Results- -(Medical  Secretary) 


The  following  data  are  the  results  of  the  survey,  initiated  by  the  College,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a need  for  specialized  training  for  MEDICAL 
secretaries  in  this  community. 


The  data  are  not  particularlized  but  listed  as  numerical  responses  since  it  is 
felt  that  such  information  has  value  as  informal  figures  rather  than  as  statistical 
percentages. 


558  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  members  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Medical 
Association  during  the  month  of  December. 


217  answers  were  received  by  February  1,  at  which  time  a tally  of  them  was  made. 
Though  we  would  have  liked  to  have  included  later  answers  in  the  poll,  it 
was  not  feasible  to  delay  this  compilation  beyond  the  start  of  the  Spring 
1966  semester. 


Answers  to  the  four  basic  questions  were  as  follows: 

In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  there  is  a need  for  specialized  training  on 
the  college  level  for  MEDICAL  secretaries? 

195  indicated  there  is  a need  for  specific  training  at  the  college  level. 

13  indicated  a dichotomous  answer--not  sure  at  this  time. 

« 

9 indicated  such  training  was  not  necessary. 

69  doctors  agreed  to. serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  if  a medical  secretarial 
program  developed.  The  majority  who  were  unable  to  serve  indicated  that 
time  and  emergency  demands  prevented  their  participating  at  this  time. 

174  were^ to  allow  a member  of  the  staff  to  visit  their  offices  to  discuss 
details  of  this  research. 


143  responded  that  they  would  like  to  have  a copy  of  the  results  of  the  quesion- 
naire . 


In  order  to  delineate  the  areas  in  which  the  college  might  be  able  to  offer  train- 
ing, each  respondent  answering  in  the  affirmative  that  such  specialized  training 
should  be  offered  was  asked  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  seven  basic 
areas  by  checking  whether  he  felt  such  training  was  of  s 1 ight , moderate,  or 
considerable  importance. 


The  responses  are  as  follows: 


Area  of  Training 

• Slight 

Moderate 

Considerable 

Practice  in  medical  dictation 
Development  of  medical  vocabulary/ 

24 

62 

116  \ 

terminology 

2 

44 

152 

Use  of  medical  reference  materials 

78 

72 

46 

« V 

Professional  behavior 

16 

49 

142 

General  office  duties 

23 

63 

119 

Special  training  in  "patient"  attitude 

23 

60 

118 

* 

Billing  and  insurance  training 

13 

37 

, 153 

Twelve  areas  of  medical  practice  v;ere  listed,  and  each  respondent  was  asked  to 
check  in  which  of  these  fields  he  felt  training  should  be  stressed--and  whether 
such  stress  should  be  slight,  moderate,  or  considerable-«and  whether  a student 
should  be  given  intensive  training  in,  or  "just  know"  about,  them.  The  majority 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  a medical  secretary  should  "just  know"  about 
these  areas  and  that  any  intensive  training  should  come  on  the  job  when  the 
secretary  is  employed  by  a doctor,  since  a specialist  vrould  want  his  secretary  to 
be  more  knowledgable  in  his  field  than  in  another  field  with  which  her  work  might 
be  only  slightly  concerned^. 

Respondents  who  did  check  the  degree  of  training  indicated  the  following: 


Area  of  Specialization 

Slight 

Moderate  Considerable 

General  practice 

13 

27  ^ 

67 

Internal  Medicine 

16 

32 

49 

Cardiology 

37 

30 

4 

Dermatology 

46 

21 

4 

Gynecology/Obstetrics 

25 

42 

17 

Otology/Rhinology/Larynyology 

34 

33 

5 

Neurology 

42 

26 

7 

Pediatrics 

25 

40 

21 

Psychiatry 

42 

24 

11 

Radiology 

37 

23 

18 

Urology 

41 

22 

6 

Medical  Research 

51 

20 

3 

Note;  Since  our  questionnaire  had  been  prepared  bv 

non-medical  professionals. 

several  important  areas  were  overlooked 

. Apologies  are  in  order. 

but 

the  added  remarks  on  these  specialities 

were 

appreciated  and  will 

be 

' included  in  any  curriculum  planning  in 

this  program; 

Ophthamology 

- 

Orthopedics 

Pathology 

Surgery 

A most  valuable  source  to  educators  was  the  comment  column  in  which  suggestions 
were  so  generously  given.  Many  doctors  stressed  the  follox^ing  segments  of  train- 
ing--specifically  noting  that  they  should  be  seriously  considered  in  the  program; 

Medico-Legal  activities,  Socialized  Medicine  data 
Filing,  Collection  procedures.  Welfare  reports 
Machine  ^ranspription  (stressed  over  and  over) 

Billing  dutie's.  Business  machines  operations 
Spelling,  grammar,  English  usage 
Ax^areness  of  emergency  calls  and  symptoms 
Legibility  of  handwriting 
Telephone  techniques  and  manners 
Appointments,  scheduling  hospital  reservations 
Basic  first  aid,  simple  laboratory  duties 

Space  precluded  our  adding  the  many  helpful,  constructive  suggestions,  though  each 
x^ill  be  considered  as  a program  is  developed.  However,  oi^e  im{$6rtant  fundamental 
theme  ran  through  the  majority  of  reports; 

A secretary  per  se  is  not  the  person  a doctor  is  looking  for;  but 
an  assistant)  trained  to  help  with  minor  medical  duties,  skilled  in  the 
general  secretarial  areas,  endowed  with  a professional  attitude, 
resourceful,  cheerful,  patient,  loyal,  and  honest--a  top-notch  "Girl 
Friday"--was  the  person  for  which  the  Medical  profession  had  a 
genuine,  continuing  need. 

February  18,  1966 
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COLLEGE  OF  SAN  MATEO 
1700  West  Hillsdale  Boulevard 
San  Mateo,  California 

Questionnaire  Results- -(Technical  Secretary) 

The  following  data  are  the  results  of  the  survey,  initiated  by  the  College,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a need  for  specialized  training  for  TECHNICAL 
secretaries  in  this  community, 

* 

The  data  are  not  particularlizedi  but  listed  as  numerical  responses  since  it  is 
felt  that  such  information  has  value  as  informal  figures  rather  than  as 
statistical  percentages. 


97  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  selected  members  of  the  Western  Electronic 
Manufacturers'  Association  (WEMA)  during  December.  (Selected  meant  that 
these  firms  were  located  in  the  immediate  area  of  College  of  San  Mateo.) 

43  answers  were  received  by  February  1,  at  which  time  a tally  of  the  answers 
was  made.  Though  we  would  have  liked  to  have  included  later  answers  in  this 
poll,  it  was  not  feasible  to  delay  this  compilation  beyond  the  start  of  the 
Spring  1966  semester. 


Answers  to  the  four  basic  questions  were  as  follows: 

In  your  opinion,  do  you  feel  thpre  is  a need  for  specialized  training  on 
the  college  level  for  TECHNICAL  secretaries? 

34  indicated  there  is  a need  for  specialized  training. 

2 indicated  they  have  their  own  special  training  programs, 

. 3 indicated  indecision--a  "yes”  and  "no!" 

3 indicated  such  training  was  not ^necessary. 

5 indicated^  a willingness  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity*  if  a technical 
secretarial  program  developed.  ^ - 

1 mentioned  several  top-flight  secretaries  who  would  serve  in  an  advisory-type 
panel . 

1 indicated  a willingness  to  serve  time  permitted. 

35  firms  were  willing  to  allow  a member  of  College  of  San  Mateo's  staff  to 
visit  their  offices  to  discuss  details  of  the  research, 

32  responded  that  they  would  like  to  have  a copy  of  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire. 


I 


o 


tn  order  to  delineate  the  areaa  in  which  the  college  might  be  able  to  offer 
training,  each  respondent  answering  affirmatively  that  such  specialized  training 
should  be  offered  was  asked  to  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  seven 
fundamental  areas  by  checking  whether  he  felt  such  training  was  of  slight, 
moderate,  or  considerable  importance.  Each  respondent  had  a different  set  of 
circumstances  governing  his  answcr--circumstances  relating  to  firm  size,  product. 


training,  etc,,  so  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate 
other  than  to  list  the  figures. 

these 

answers  in  specific  terms 

Area  of  training 

Slight 

Moderate 

Considerable 

Practice  in  technical  dictation 

2 

16 

15 

Development  of  technical  vocabulary 

1 

16 

17 

Use  of  technical  reference  materials 

13 

4 

7 

Professional  behavior 

5 

10 

18 

General  office  duties 

5 

15 

12 

Security  procedures 

12 

11 

11 

Special  technical  typing  procedures 

6 

8 

20 

s. 


All  firms  responding  are  members  of  WEMA.  Even  though  this  was  our  source  for 
a technical  jailing  list,  we  asked  whether  other  technical  fields  should  be 
included  in  training  and  what  degree  of  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  these  areas. 
Responses  are  as  follows: 


Area  of  Technical  Industry 

Slight 

Moderate 

Considerable 

Electronics/electrial  engineering 

0 

8 

25 

Computer  electronics 

10 

6 

9 

Microwaye/radar  electronics 

7 

8 

10 

Ma thema t ic s / phy s ic s 

4 

12 

11 

Chemistry/ chemical  engineering 

12 

6 

5 

Aerpnautics,  missiles,  aerospape 

4 

11 

11 

Mechanical/civil  engineering 

7 

14 

4 

Nuclear  physics  and  chemistry 

12 

9 

3 

• 

most  valuable  source  to  educators  was 

tiie  comment 

column  in  which 

suggestions 

were  so  generously  given.  Many  firms  stressed  generalized  segments  of  training 
which  will  be  given  serious  consideration  in  the  program. 


Space  precludes  our  adding  the  many  helpful,  constructive  suggestions,  though  each 
will  be  considered  carefully  as  the  cirriculum  develops.  However,  one  important 
fundamental  theme  ran  through  the  majority  of  reports: 

A technical  secretary  is  a special  person  endowed  with  professional 
attitude,  flexibility;  a person  of  initiative  and  exceptional  loyalty, 
resourcefulness,  and  honesty;  a person  with  a degree  of  on-the-job 
training,  and  a person  adaptable  to  specialized  duties  once  she  is 
employed  in  a particular  industry. 


February  18,  1966 
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CURRICULUn  GUIDE  . * 


.BUSIa'ESS  90L 


A.  TITLE: 


Legal  Shorthand  and  Transcription 
2 units  (4  hours) 


B,  AIMS: 


Prerequisites:  Completion  of  Bus.  9213,  90C,  completion  of  or 

enrollment  in  English  A,  Concurrent  enrollment  in  Bus,  lOOL, 

1.  To  develop  skill  in  reading  and  writing  shorthand  outlines 
tor  legal  terminology. 


2. 


To  develop  speed  in  new  matter  legal  dictation. 


3.  To  develop  transcription  proficiency  in  legal  documents  and 
routine  coijrespondence  • 


C.  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE: 

To  provide  intensiv^e  dictation  and  transcription  training  to 
evelop  competency  in  legal  secretarial  correspondence  and  reports. 

D.  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE: 

1.  Development  of  shorthand  outlines  for  legal  terminology. 

2,  Intensive  speed  development. 

3,  Introduction  to  court  reporting, 

4.  Transcription  of  legal  reports  and  correspondence. 

E.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTIOH: 

1.  Lecture  and  dictation. 

2.  Demonstration,  recitation,  laboratory  practice. 

3.  Audio  visual:  tapes  and  records, 

F.  TEXT:  Instructor-prepared  syllabus  correlated  with  Leslie  6 Coffin 

“or",  Of 

Blanchard  6 Zoubek _ nOST-USED  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TERNS,  second 
edition,  Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1952. 

G. ^  FACILITIES:  (25  to  30  students) 

' tables,  electric  typewriters,  audio-laboratory,  file 

bookcase,  chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  stop  watch,  timer.  * 


90L  (p.  2) 


H.  EVALUATION: 


Tests:  Terminology,  theory,  analysis 

Production:  transcripts  of  dictated 

transcripts  of  recorded 
Laboratory  listening  time  (in  library 
Preparation  of  Terminology  Guide 
F iiial  Examination 


of  concepts 
material 
material 

i or  lab,  if  avialable.) 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTIO!! 


90L 


LEGAL  SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION  (2) 
Four  hours  per  week 


« 


Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Bus.  92B,  90C,  completion  of  or 

enrollment  in  English  A.  Concurrent  enrollment 
in  Bus,  10 OL, 

Intensive  dictation  and  transcription  of  legal  correspondence, 

records,  and  documents.  Emphasis  on  shorthand  speed,  transcription 

accuracy,  and  development  of  legal  terminology  commonly  used  in 
law  offices. 


CURRICULUtl  GUIDE 


BUSINESS  IQOL 


A,  TITLE:  Legal  Secretarial  Procedures  and  Office  Administration 

3 units  (5  hours) 


Prerequisites;  Proficiency  in  related  secretarial  skills  as 
follows ; ‘ 


English;  Completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A 
Typing;  Completion  of  Bus*  92B  or  its  equivalent 
Shorthand;  Completion  of  Bus.,  9dC  and  Bus  lO.OA  or  equivalent* 
. , Completion  of  or  enrollment  iiTBus*  90L* 


B*  AIMS; 


1*  To  emphasize  an  awareness  of  the  attributes,  ideals,  principles, 
and  knowledge  desirable  for  legal  secretaries. 


2,  To  coordinate  fundamental  secretarial  skills  into  specialized 
competencies  for  legal  secretarial  field* 

3*  To  develop  correct  techniques  and  skill  in  preparing  legal 
forms  and  documents* 

4*  To  develop  skill  in  current  secretarial  procedures  and  routines 
in  law  offices  in  California* 


C*  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE; 


To  prepare  students  for  entry  positions  in  the  legal  secretarial 
field,  with  major  emphasis  on  California  law  offices,  by  develop- 
ing skills  requisite  for  such  employment  as  well  as  developing  an 
understanding  of  what  a law  office  is  and  how  it  functions. 

D*  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE; 


1*  Review  of  American  legal  system* 

2*  Introduction  to  law  office  routines* 

3*  Explanation  of,  and  practice  in,  general  secretarial  pro- 
cedures in  a law  office* 

4*  Content  and  preparation  of  legal  documents* 

5*  Practice  in  legal  transcription* 

E*  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION; 


1*  Lecture  - demonstration  - laboratory  practice* 

2*  Audio-visual;  records,  tapes,  film  strips,  slides* 

3,  Library;  exploration  of  references  and  publications. 
4*  Guest  speakers* 

Field  trips  to  court  and  legal  firms* 


5* 


lOOL  (p.  2) 


F.  TEXT:  Instructor-prepared  syllabus  to  coordinate  with 

fliller,  THE  COMPLETE  SECRETARY’S  HANDBOOK,  Prentice-Hall,  New 

York,  1963. 

and 

MANUAI.  FOR  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARIAL  PROFESSION  (plus  STUDY  GUIDE 
V/ORKBOOK)  edited  Krogfoss  and  Polley,  Nest  Publishing,  Minnesota, 
1965. 

G.  FACILITIES:  (25  to  30  students) 

Chairs,  tables,  elect:  ic  typewriters,  transcribing  nachines, 
audio  laboratory,  bocl.case,  file,  duplicating  equipment,  telephone 
instruction  set,  stop  watch,  timer,  chalkboard,  bulletin  board. 

H.  EVALUA'f  .ON:  ' 

Tests:  Terminology,  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  filing, 

duplicating,  analysis  of  concepts. 

Production:  Court  and  non-court  legal  documents;  legal  corres- 

pondence. 

Completion  of  Student  Guide  Study  N'orkbook. 

Preparation  of  Form  File. 

Final  Examination. 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION: 

L ‘ 

lOOL  LEGAL  SECRETARIAL  PROCEDURES  AilD  OTFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (3) 

Five  hours,  per  week 

Prerequisites;  Proficiency  in  related  secretarial  skills  as 
follows; 

English:  Completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A. 

Typing;  Completion  of  Bus.  92B  or  its  equivalent. 

Shorthand:  Completion  of  Dus.  90C  and  Bus.  lOOA  or  equivalent. 

Completion  of  or  enrcJllment  in  90L. 

An  intensive  course  in  specialized  procedures  applicable  to 

secretarial  duties  in  law  offices.  General  reference  is  made 

to  legal  duties  per  se;  specific  instruction  in  legal  secretarial 

routines  and  documents  operative  in  California. 


CURRICULUM  GUIDE 


BUSINESS  90M 


A.  TITLE:  Medical  Dictation  and  Transcription 

2 units  (4  hours)  P 


Prerequisites:  Bus.  57 , ^ completion  of  Bus  92B  with  a ”B"  or 

i Bus.  92C  with  a "C,"  completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A. 

B.  AIMS:  1.  To  review  pronunciation,  definition,  and  spelling  of 

medical  terminology. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  write  with  ease  outlines 
applicable  to  the  medical  field. 


3.  To  familiarize  the  student  with  various  medical  records, 
forms,  ^Dd  references. 

4.  To  develop  proficiency  in  medical  dictation  and  transcription. 


5.  To  develop  further  an  awareness  of  employment  requirements 
and  opportunities. 


C.  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE: 


To  provide  an  opportunity  to  attain  vocational  competency  in 
medical  transcription. 


D.  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE: 

1.  Terminology  review 

2.  Dictation  and  transcription 

3.  References  and  forms 

4.  Employment  requirements  and  opportunities 

E.  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION: 

Demonstration,  dictation,  tapes,  films,  speakers,  field  trips. 

I 

Texts:  Root  and  Byers,  The  Medical  Secretary,  third  edition, 

Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company. 

Tapes  correlated  with  text. 

Blakistan*s  Illustrated  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary, 
latest  edition,  Blakistan  Division,  McGraw-Hill  BooK 
Company,  New  York. 

F.  FACILITIES: 

Chairs,  tables,  electric  typewriters,  listening  laboratory, 
chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  stop  watch,  timer,  file,  bookcase. 


G.  EVALUATION; 


CATALOG 

90M 


Theory,  vocabulary,  spelling  tests,  transcription  production, 
notebook,  homework,  final  examination. 


DESCRIPTION  i 

V 

MEDICAL  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION  (2) 

Four  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites;  Bus.  57,  qompletidh  of  Bus.  92B  with  a ‘'B"  or 

92C  with  a **C,”  completion  of  or  enrollment  in 
English  A. 

Dictation  and  transcription  of  medical  case  histories, 
correspondence,  and  reports. 


CURRICULUM  GUIDE 


BUSINESS  lOOM 


A.  TITLE:  Medical  Office  Procedures 

3 units  (6  hours) 

Prerequisites : Bus*  57,  59,  100a,  and  enrollment  in  or 

completion  of  English  A. 

B.  AIMS;  1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  practical  application  of 

basic  skills  and  knowledge  to  specific  medical  office 
procedures, 

2.  To  further  develop  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 
necessary  for  successful  employment. 

3.  To  develop  the  ability  to  formulate  and  administer  a plan 

organization  in  the  care  of  the  medical  office. 

; 4.  To  further  develop  understanding  of  medxco-iegal  princi- 
ples and  medical  ethics, 

C.  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE: 

To  provide  practical  training  in  preparing  the  student 
for  employment  in  the  medical  field, 

SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE: 

1.  Office  Organization  and  Maintenance 

2.  Medical  Secretarial  Procedures 

3.  Machine  Transcription 

4.  Insurance  and  Recordkeeping 

5.  Medical  Law  and  Ethics 


D. 


6.  Professional  and  Personal  Growth 


E.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION: 


1*  Lecture,  demonstration,  laboratory, 

2,  Films,  slides,  transparencies,  tapes 

3,  Library  references 

4,  Speakers 
Field  trips 


5. 


, '.  III,,' 


'i**. 
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F.  TEXT:  Bredow,  Miriam,  Medical  Secretarial  Procedures,  latest  edition, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York 

V ; 

Workbook  correlated  with  the, text. 

Instructor-prepared  syllabus. 

G.  FACILITIES: 

Chairs,  tables,  electric  typewriters,  transcribing  machines, 
bookcase,  file,  chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  timer,  stop  watch, 
telephone  instruction  equipment 

H.  EVALUATION: 

% i 

1.  Major  tests  on  the  six  units  with  frequent  quizzes  on 
subtopics. 

2.  Production 

a.  Correspondence 

b.  Reports  and  records 

3.  Notebook  covering  the  six  major  areas. 

4.  Final  Examination 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION 

lOOM  MEDICAL  OFFICE  PROCEDURES  (3) 

Six  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites:  Bus . 57 , 59 , 100a , and  enrollment  in  or 
completion  of  English  A. 

Application  of  secretarial  knowledge,  skills,  and  procedures 
to  the  medical  office. 


CURFilCULUM  GUIDE 


BUSINESS  90T 


A,  TITLE:  Technical  Dictation  and  Transcription 

2 units  (4  hours) 


Prerequisites:  English:  Completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A 

Typing:  Completion  of  or  current  enrollment  in 

.Bus,  92T,  loot 

Shorthand:  Completion  of  9CC  with'a  grade  of 

"C*  or  better. 


B, 


AIMS 


1,  To  develop  skill  in  taking  techno-scientific  dictation 


2,  To  develop  speed  in  writing  shorthand  outlines  for  technical 
terms , 

3,  To  familiarize  the  student  with  transcription  of  technical 
reports § letters ^ and  other  correspondence, 

C,  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE: 


To  prepare  the  student  for  techno-scientific  dictation  and  trans- 
cription competencies  in  this  specialised  secretarial  field, 

D,  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE: 


1,  Development  of  shorthand  outlines  for  technical  abbreviations, 
numbers y symbols, 

* • 

2,  Speed  development  in  dictation  and  transcription, 

3,  Skill  development  in  proofreading, 

4,  Familiarity  with  transcription  setrups  of  technical  reports » 
articles,  press  releases,  letters,  and  other  technical 
correspondence , 

E,  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION: 

1,  Lecture,  dictation, 

% 

2,  Demonstration,  recitation,  laboratory  practice, 

3,  Audio-visual:  tapes  and  records;  video-sound  demonstrations 

of  dictation  in  techno-scientific  environment, 

F,  TEXT;  Instructor-prepared  syllabus  correlated  with  selections  from 

current  techno-scientific  publications  and  periodicals, 

Adams,  THE  TECHNICAL  SECRETARY:  TERMINOLOGY  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

Gregg  Division  of  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1967,  * 

REFEREIJCE 

Stafford  6 Culpepper,  THE  SCIENCE-ENGINEERING  SECRETARY;  Prentice- 
Hall,  New  Jersey,  1963,  • 


6*  FACILITIES:  (2S  to  30  stiidefits) 
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H. 


Chairs,  tahles,  eleetirc  typawritars,  audloflaboratory, 
bookeasa,  ehalkboard,  buliatiii  board,  stop  watch,  timar. 


t 


EVALUATIOM: 

Tests:  Terminology,  theory,  general  functions  of  the  techno- 

sc lent i f ic  disciplines 

Production:  mailable  transcripts  of  dictated  and  recorded 
material. 


Laboratory  listening  time  (library,  or  lab,  if  available) 
Preparation  of  Terminology  Guide 
Final  Examination 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION 

technical  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION  (2) 

Fbm?  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites:  Completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A, 

Completion  of  or  current  enrollment  in  Bus. 
92T,  lOOT,  completion  of  Bus.  90C  with  a grade 
of  ”C"  or  better. 

Techno-scientific  dictation  and  transcription  related  to  the 
following  areas:  Study  of  shorthand  outlines  for  common 

technical  terms.  Speed  development  and  skill  application  in 
shorthand  and  transcription. 


CURmCULUM  GUIDE .BUSIKESS 

A,  TITIjE:  Technical  Typewriting 

3 units  (6  hours) 


B.  AIMS! 


PrereQui^ites s Coitipletion  of  Bus.  92B  with  a grade  of  *B  or 

better;  or  conipletion  of  Bus.  92C  with  grade  of  "C*'  or  better. 

1.  To  develop  proficiency  in  typing  technical  reports,  projects, 
equations, I and  tabtilated  mate  rial* 

2*  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  supplies  and  equipment  used 
in  the  preparation  of  techno -scientific  repoi*ts  in  manuscript 
and  tabular  form, 

3.  To  develop  attitudes,  understandings g and  skills  for  employ- 
ment in  the  technical  and  scientific  clerical  area. 


C.  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE; 

To  provide  comprehensive  and  intensive  training  in  typing  techno- 
scientific  reports  and  in  the  preparing  of  layouts,  tabulated 
data,  equations,  and  other  projects  correlated  with  industry 
specifications. 


D.  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE; 

1,  Thorough  review  of  general  typewriting  practices  to  provide 
base  for  developing  specialized  technical  typing  procedures, 

2,  Presentation  of  special  equipment  used  in  technical  typing 
field  with  emphasis  on  mathematical,  chemical,  and  engineering 
keyboards, 

3,  Comprehensive  training  and  practice  in  the  principles  of 
technical  typewriting,  including  instruction  in  the  use  of^ 
essential  tools  and  materials  peculiar  to  specified  scientific 
areas, 

4,  Variety  of  production  problems  to  develop  skill  in  correction 
and  reduction  techniques,  mathematical  equations,  and 
scientific  data  field, 

% 

E,  rCTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION; 

1,  Lecture,  demonstration,  recitation, 

2,  Laboratory  practice, 

3,  Tapes,  slides,  film  strips,  overhead  projections, 

4,  Field  trips,  speakers. 


o 
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F«  TEXT:  Culpepper » Billie  J«  and  Alison  R«  Stafford « THE  SCIEHCE*EN6INEERINC 

SECRETARY:  A GUIDE  TO  PROCEDURES,  USAGE,  AND  STYLE,  Prentice- 

Hall,  1963. 

Instructor^developed  syllabus  correlated  with  industry-prepared 
guidebooks,  scientific  5<>urnals,  and  research  annuals. 

Dunford,  Nelson  J,,  A HANDBOOK  FOR  TECHNICAL  TYPISTS,  Gordon  6 
Breach  Publishers,  New  York,  1964. 

G.  FACILITIES:  (25  to  30  students) 

Chairs,  tables,  electric  typewriters  (some  with  special  key- 
boards), file,  bookeace,  chalkboard,  bulletin  board,  typits, 
changeable  type  bars  and  type  heads,  timer,  t-sqimre,  triangles, 
artype,  protractors,  work  table. 

H.  EVALUATION: 

Tests:  Typing  speed  tests;  general  quizzes  to  measure  an  under- 

standing of  supplies,  equipment,  and  procedures. 

Project:  Development  of  Presentation  Portfolio  fo  student  work. 

Final  Er.amination. 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION 

92T  TECHNICAL  TYPEWRITING  (3) 

Six  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites t Completion  of  Bus.  92B  with  a grade  of  "B”  or 

better,  or  completion  of  Bus.  92C  with  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 

« 

Comprehensive  and  intensive  training  and  practice  in  typing 
techno-scientific  reports  and  in  preparing  layouts,  tabulated 
data,  equations,  and  other  correlated  reports. 


o 
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CURRICULUn  GUIDE 


BUSINESS  lOOT 


1 


A,  TITLE:  Technical  Secretarial  Office  Procedures 

3 units  (5  hours) 

Prerequisites : Completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A • 

completion  of  or  enrollment  in  Bus,  92T, 
completion  of  Bus,  lOOA 

B,  AIMS:  1,  To  develop  an  understanding  of  secretarial  duties  performed 

in  the  techno-scientific  office, 

2,  To  develop  skill  in  the  organization,  production,  and  assembly 
of  technical  commimications, 

3,  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  loyalty, 
integrity,  and  dependability  expected  of  the  technical 
secretary, 

C,  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE: 

To  prepare  students  for  entry  positions  in  the  technical 
secretarial  field, 

b,  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE: 

1,  The  techno-scientific  office,  services,  procedures,  and 
equipment, 

2,  VJays  of  organizing  and  executing  oral  and  written  communi- 
cations. 


3,  Duplicating  and  record  keeping  on  specialized  office  forms, 

4,  Handling  t'ichnical  reports, 

5,  Records  management  systems— centralized  and  unit;  data 
processing  practices, 

6,  Machine  transcription, 

7,  Human  relations  applied  to  the  technical  team  member. 


E,  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION: 


1,  Lecture,  demonstration,  laboratory  practice, 

2,  Audio- visual:  slides,  overhead  projector,  field  trips, 

speakers,  tapes, 

3,  Library:  introduction  to  specialized  references,  publications. 


F,  TEXT:  Instructor-prepared  syllabus  to  coordinate  with 


Stafford  6 Culpepper,  THE  SCIENCE-ENGINEERING  SECRETARY;  Prentice- 
hall,  Nexi  Jersey,  1963, 


mmrn 
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- ^ G.  FACILITIES;  (25  to  30  students) 

Chairs*  tables*  electric  typewriters*  transcribing  machines*  audio 
equipment*  bookcase*  file*  duplicating  equipment*  access  to 
Bruning  copier  and  offset  press*  teletrainer*  timer*  stop  watch* 
chalkboard*  bulletin  board*  typits*  change^le  t)^[>e  bars  and  heads* 
t-squares*  drawing  table*  artype.  llork  tables 

H,  EVALUATIOII; 

Tests:  Punctuation*  grammar,  spelling*  reference  checking* 

preparation  of  work  for  production;  report  of  technical 
office  visit  to  excunine  procedures. 

Production:  Technical  reports*  documents * correspondence • 

Spiral-bound  work  samples. 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION 

lOOT  TECHNICAL  SECRETARIAL  PROCEDURES  AND  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (3) 

Five  hours  per  week 

Prerequisites;  Completion  of  or  enrollment  in  English  A* 

completion  of  or  enrollment  in  Bus.  92T* 

csnipleiion  jo£  Bus-.-10-OA^ 

Specialized  techno-scientific  office  routines;  production  and 

assembly  of  technical  communications;  security  and  records 

management • 
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CURRICULUM  GUIDE 


BUSINESS  loss 


A.  TITLE:  Office  Internship  for  Specialized  Secretaries 

3 units  (2 -hour  weekly  seminar;  8-hour  weekly  office  practicum)- 

Prerefluisites ; Completion  of  lOOL-M-or  T 

B.  AIMS;  1.  Actual  on-the-job  experience  and  training  for  students 

to  become  legal,  medical,  or  technical  secretaries. 

2.  Intensive  speed  dictation  practice  with  minimal  transcription. 

3.  Seminar  setting  for  discussion  of  activities  related  to 
employment  areas  in  the  field  of  legal,  medical,  or  technical 
secretarial  work. 

C.  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTIVE; 

To  provide  on-the-job  training  for  students  who  have  completed 
the  required  preparatory  courses  in  the  legal,  medical,  or 
technical  curriculum. 

D.  SCOPE  OF  THE  COURSE; 

Each  student  registered  in  this  course  would  be  placed  as  a 
paid  trainee  in  an  office  with  the  stated  aim  being  to  provide 
her  with  experience  in  the  field  for  which  she  has  been  trained 
in  the  classroom.  Once  a week,  the  students  would  meet  in  a 
two-hour  seminar,  the  first  30  minutes  of  which  would  be  devoted 
to  intensive  dictation  ^nd  the  balance  of  the  time  to  a discussion 
and  evaluation  of  the  activities,  ideas,  and  problems  related  to 
each  student’s  employment  assignment. 

E.  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION; 

1.  Lecture  - discussion. 

2.  Dictation. 

3.  Guest  speakers  - Field  trips. 

4.  On-the-job  training. 

5.  Audio-visual;  Tapes,  film  strips,  slides,  movies. 

F.  TEXT;  Material  distributed  in  form  of  pass-out  sheets.  No  text. 

G.  FACILITIES;  (25  to  30  students) 

Chairs;  tables,. ’stop  watch,  timer,  chalkboard,  bulletin  board, 
audio-visual  facilities. 
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H.  EVALUATION; 

Case  studies  and  analysis  of  same. 

Evaluatory  reports  by  employer. 

Written  self-growth  and  evaluation  (by  student). 
Development  of  practical  Reference  Notebook. 


CATALOG  DESCRIPTION; 

108S  OFFICE  INTERNSHIP  FOR  SPECIALIZED  SECRETARIES  (3) 

3 units  (2-hour  seminar;  8-hour  office  practicum) 

Prerequisites;  Completion  of  Bus.  IDOL,  M,  or  T. 

On-the-job  training  for  students  who  have  completed  the  required 

preparatory  courses  in  the  Specialized  Secretarial  Curriculum— 

in&lud4sr"a  two-hour  weekly  seminar  an4-  8 hours  per  week  emp loymen t 

in  an  office  ( legal » medical,  or  technical). 


UNITS  OF  STUDY 

BUS.  90L:  LEGAL  SHORTHAND  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

Units:  2(4  hours) 

Objective;  To  provide  intensive  dictation  and  transcription  training  to 
develop  competency  in  legal  secretarial  correspondence  and 
reports. 

I.  Terminology 

(Legal  dictation  contains  Latin  and  French  words  and  phrases.  A legal 
secretary  should  be  familiar  with  these  terms  to  understand  the  material 
dictated.) 

A.  Latin  words  and  phrases. 

B.  French  words  and  phrases. 

C.  Law  definitions  in  general  use. 

1.  Development  of  a reference  dictionary  of  the  above  terms. 

2.  Explanation  of  their  use  in  a legal  office. 

3.  Development  of  shorthand  outlines  for  each  term. 

4.  Practical  exercises  in  applying  specialized  terminology  to 
provide  student  with  an  understanding  of  their  use  and  emphasis. 

II.  Dictation 

(An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  legal  secretaries  indicated  that  a legal 
secretary  customarily  is  required  to  take  dictation  through  shorthaid 
notes,  voice  recording  machines,  and  directly  to  the  typewriter.  This 
course  will  utilize  the  three  methods,  but  primary  emphasis  will  be  on 
dictation  via  shorthand  notes. ) 

A.  Supplies,  equipment,  and  organization  of  materials. 

1.  Types  of  notebooks,  organization,  method  of  dating,  filing. 

2.  Preparation  for  dictation. 

3.  Principles  of  dictation  verbatim. 

B.  Speed  development  in  legal  material. 

III.  Transcription 

(Explanation  of  the  principles  of  effective  transcription.  This  is  a 
concurrent  unit  with  the  Dictation  Unit,  though  transcription  is  not 
necessarily  sequential  to  dictation.) 

A.  Basic  principles. 

1.  Form  and  placement. 

2.  Carbon  copies  and  carbon  packs. 

3.  Types  and  qualities  of  papers  and  forms. 

4.  Lawyer *s  instructions  and  principles  of  ’’take -in." 

5.  Erasures,  corrections,  proofreading. 

B.  Reference  aids. 

1.  Unabridged  dictionary. 

2.  Lawyer’s  manual. 


Unit  of  Study  (90L) 
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3.  Standard  book  of  legal  terms. 

4.  Student *s  reference  manual  on  terminology, 

5.  Indispensable  references 

a.  Hyler*s  ten-volume  set. 

b.  Owen’s  two-volume  set. 

c.  National  Association  of  Legal  Secretaries  Handbook. 

d.  Reference  for  California  forms, 

IV,  Correlation  of  Dictation  and  Transcription 

A,  Shorthand  Notes, 

1.  Domestic  Relations  matter  (divorce) 

a.  Instructions  for  preparing  legal  papers  relative  to  divorce 
proceeding. 

b.  Preparation  of  preliminary  papers,  court  .papers,  final 
judgment,  and  final  decree. 

c.  Typical  correspondence  relative  to  a divorce  case. 

2.  Probate  matter 

a.  Instructions  for  preparing  legal  papers  relative  to  probate 
case . 

b.  Preparation  of  a will,  petition  for  probate  of  will  and 
letters  testamentary, 

c.  Typical  correspondence  relative  to  a probate  case. 

3.  Testimony  of  person  under  oath  (attorney  questions,  witness  * 

response,  opposing  counsel  interpolations ) . » 

4.  Speed  development 

a.  Practice  in.  writing  legal  terms  speedily  and  accurately. 

b.  Intensive  practice  in  verbatim  dictation  at  varying  speeds 
and  for  differing  periods  of  time. 

B,  Voice  recording  machine  (IBM  Executary), 

1.  Conference  of  law  partners  in  relation  to  corporation  proposal, 

2.  Speech  prepared  in  connection  with  oil  lease  venture, 

3.  Interview  as  recorded  by  law  office  partners  and  initial  meeting 
with  client  seeking  aid  in  personal  injury  case. 

4.  Telephone  conversation  as  recorded  between  lawyer  and  client  in 
regard  to  either  a patent  case  or  an  automobile  accident  case. 

C,  Directly  to  the  typewriter. 

1.  Short  memorandum. 

2.  Fill-in  on  lease  form. 
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TEACHING  MATERIALS 
V,  Textbook 


A,  Teacher-prepared  syllabus  for  shorthand  homework  assignments. 

B.  Leslie  and  Coffin,  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARY,  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1958.  (paperback 
edition) 

VI,  References  - 

A.  Blanchard  and  Zoubek,  MOST-USED  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TERMS,  2nd 
edition,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1952. 

B.  Miller,  Bessie  May,  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARY'S  HANDBOOK,  Prentice-Hall, 

New  Jersey,  1963. 

C.  Audio-visual  materials  as  they  are  developed. 

1.  Charts  of  shorthand  outlines  for  legal  terms  for  use  with 
overhead  projector. 

2.  Examples  of  legal  forms  used  in  this  course— for  projection  on 
view- graph. 

3.  Speed  development  tapes  utilizing  legal  terminology. 

4.  Actual  legal  materials  as  dictated  by  members  of  the  Legal 
Secretarial  Advisory  Committee. 

5.  Dictation  Disc  Set  No.  50  (80  to  120  wpm)  — 4 records. 

D.  Bulletin  Boards 

1.  Accuracy  in  a law  office. 

2.  Grooming  as  applied  to  legal  secretaries. 

3.  Dictation  equipment  used  in  typical  law  offices. 

4.  Typical  forms,  stationery,  reference  materials  used  in  legal 
secretarial  field. 

% 

VII.  Evaluation 

A.  Weekly  tests  encompassing 

1.  Terminology. 

2.  Vocabulary. 

3.  Spelling. 

4.  Shorthand  theory.  (10  tests) 

# 

B.  Quarterly  tests  to  determine  understanding  of  concepts  presented. 

(4  tests) 

C . Production  Reports 


1.  Transcripts  of  dictated  material.  (5) 

2.  Transcripts  of  recorded  material.  (5) 

a.  Class  material  from  tapes.  (4) 

b.  Dictation  Disc  #50  Transcribed.  (1) 
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D,  Preparation  of  Terminology  Guide  and  Glossary. 

(Out-of-class  assignment) 

E.  Final  Examination  consisting  of 

1.  Dictation  for  verbatim  transcription  of  a legal  document  and 


related  correspondence 50 

2.  Speed  dictation  of  ungraded  material  to  determine 

dictation  rate 25 

3.  Objective  questions  to  determine  conceptual  under- 
standing of  course  presentations 25 


100 


Note ; 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  dictation  and  transcription  will  be  correlated  with 
the  other  objectives  of  terminology,  vocabulary,  spelling,  to  provide  over-all 
training  in  a logical  pattern.  The  scope  of  the  course  demands  a student  with 
fully  developed  secretarial  skill  and  precludes  and  room  for  remedial  training 
in  these  skills.  The  nature  of  the  course  is  intensive,  any  class  activities 
and  out-of-class  assignments  are  designed  to  develop  the  feeling  of  intensified 
concentrated  work. 


UNITS  OF  STUDY 

BUS.  lOOL:  LEGAL  SECRETARIAL  PROCEDURES  AND  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION 


Units:  3 (6  hours) 

I 

Objective:  To  prepare  students  for  entry  positions  in  the"  legal  secretarial 

field,  with  major  emphasis  on  California  law  offices,  by 
developing  skills  requisite  for  such  employment  as  well  as 
developing  an  understanding  of  what  a law  office  is  and  how  it 
functions . 

I.  Review  of  American  Legal  System 

(Legal  secretaries  do  not  practice  law,  but  they  are  required  to  be 
familiar  with 'the  legal  systems  under  which  their  employers  practice.) 

A.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the  Bar 

B.  Law  degrees 

C.  Specialization  in  the  law  field 

D.  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association 

E.  Distinctive  attributes  of  law  as  a profession 

F.  Professional  services  performed  by  the  attorney 

G.  Law  defined 

r.  Classification  of  law 

2.  History  of  American  legal  system 

3.  Sources  of  law 

a.  Constitution 

b.  " Statutes 

c.  Common  law 

4.  Court  systems 

a.  United  States 

b.  State  (California) 

c.  County  (San  Mateo) 

H.  Code  of  Ethics  of  National  Association  of  Legal  Secretaries 

I.  The  Legal  Secretary  Profession  * 

1.  Education 

2.  Experience 

3 . Personal  Attributes 

a.  Attorney-secretary  relationship 

b.  Client-secretary  relationship 

c.  Relations  with  legal  secretaries  in  other  offices 

d.  Relationships  with  Professional  Associations 
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II,  Introduction  of  Law  Office  Routines 

(In  many  law  offices,  service  respensibillties  are  assigned  to  the  secretary. 
It  is  essential  that  a prospective  secretary  understand  her  role  in 
relation  to  these  facets  of  a law  office,) 

A,  Organization  and  personnel  of  a typical  law  office 

1,  layout 

2,  furniture,  decoration,  equipment 

3,  stationery  supplies 

B,  Employment  conditions 

C,  Employment  opportunities 

III.  General  Secretarial  Procedures 

(A  secretarial  position  in  a law  office  requires  adjustment  to  routine 
and  repetition,  but  absolute accuracy, ) 

A,  Dictation 

B,  Typewriting 

C , Mail  handling 

D,  Written  communications 

E,  Filing 

F,  Accounting 

G,  Office  Machines 

H,  Miscellaneous  duties 

1.  Payroll  records 

2.  Insurance  records 

3.  Investment  records 

4.  Bank  records 

I,  Reminder /t ickler  systems 

J,  Law  library  and  how  to  use  it 

1.  Statutes  and  codes 

2.  Reports  of  decided  cases 

3.  Books  that  classify  the  law 

4.  American  Digest  * 

5.  Shepard  * s Digest  (Citations) 

6.  Corpus  Juris  Secundum  System 

7.  Form  books  and  reference  facilities 

K*  Register  of  Actions 

L,  Costs  of  Court  and  fees  of  Attorneys 

M,  Court  jurisdiction 

N,  Spelling,  titles,  Latin  terminology 
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Legal  Documents 

(The  documents  a secretary  will  have  to  type  will  depend  upon  the  law 
officers  particular  spec ializat ion*  However > the  National  Association  of 
Legal  Secretaries  suggests  the  following  documents  should  be  covered  in 
a cein?se  for  prospective  legal  secretaries.) 

A.  Domestic  Relation  Matters 

1 • Summons 
2 • Complaint 

3*  Certificate  of  Assignment  and  Transfer 
4,  Verification  forms  . 

5*  Instructions  for  summons 

6,  Order  to  show  cause 

7,  Property  settlement  agreement 

8,  Default  setting  and  request  for  entry  of  default 

9,  Military  affidavit 

10.  Interlocutory  judgment  of  divorce 

11.  Application  for  final  judgment  of  divorce 

12.  Final  decree  of  divorce 

B.  Personal  Injury 

1*  Summons  and  complaint 

2.  Dem\n?rer  to  complaint 

3.  Notice  of  overruling  of  demia?rer 

4.  Answer  to  complaint 

5.  Memorandum  to  set  for  trial 

6.  Discussion  regarding  pre-trial  set  up 

7.  Pre-trial  statement  and  order  reference  procedure 

8.  Notice  of  trial 

9.  Subpoenas 

10.  Findings  of  fact  and  conclusion  of  law 

11.  Judgment 

12.  Memorandum  of  costs  and  disbursements 

C.  Municipal  Court 

1.  Summons 

2.  Complaint 

3.  Cross  complaint 

4.  Answer  to  complaint 

5.  Demurrer  to  answer 

D.  Probate  Court  Proceedings 

1.  Will 

2.  Pitition  for  probate  of  will  and  letters  testamentary 
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3.  Notice  of  hearing  of  petition 

a.  publication 

b.  mailing  of  notice  of  hearing 

4.  Certificate  of  assignment  and  transfer 

5.  Order  admitting  will  to  probate 

6 . Le  1 1 ar s t e s tamen t ar y 

7.  Discussion  of  bond  for  executor 

8.  Publication  of  notice  to  creditors 

9.  Creditors  claim 

10.  Inventory  and  appraisement 

11.  Inheritance  tax 

12.  Closing  estate 

Business 

1.  Partnership  agreement 

Certificate  of  business  under  fictitious  name 

3.  Bill  of  sale 

4.  Dissolution  of  partnership 

Corporation 

1.  Reservation  of  name 

2.  Articles  of  incorporation 

3.  Waiver  and  first  minutes  of  corporation 

4.  By-laws 

5.  Permit  to  issue  stock 

6.  How  to  fill  in  stock  certificates 

Adoptions 

1.  Independent  adoption 

3*  Petition  for  adoption 
b.  Decree  of  adoption 

Real  Property 

1 . Lease 

2.  Termination  of  tenancy  notice 

3.  Deeds 

a.  Quitclaim  deed 

b.  Creating  life  estate 

c . Executor  * s deed 

d.  Grant  deed 

e.  Joint  tenancy  grant  deed 

f.  Trust  deed 

g.  Notes  with  and  without  interest 
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V.  Legal  Transcription 

(A  series  of  letters  typical  of  activities  in  a law  office,  correlated' 
with  the  legal  documents  to  be  presented  in  this  course  will  be  dictated 
by  means  of  voice  recording  machines.  In  addition,  work  will  be  given 

(2  letters  each)  to  illustrate  typical  correspondence  in  the  following 
areas.) 

A.  Criminal  law 

B . Patent  law 

C.  Labor  law 

D . Bankruptcy 

E.  Admiralty 

TEACHING  MATERIALS 
VI , Textbooks 

A.  Miller  THE  COMPLETE  LEGAL  SECRETARY'S  HANDBOOK,  Prentice-Hall.  New 

York,  1963.  * 

B.  MALS  MANUAL  FOR  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARIAL  PROFESSION,  edited  by  Krogfoss 
and  Polley,  West  Publishing,  Minnesota,  1965. 

C.  STUDY  GUIDE  WORKBOOK  FOR  MANUAL  FOR  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARIAL  PROFESSION, 
edited  by  Krogfoss  and  Polley,  West  Publishing,  Minnesota,  1965. 

D.  Instructor-prepared  Syllabus 
VII.  Other  Aids 


A.  Bulletin  Board  Displays 
le  General  office  layout 

2.  Code  of  Ethics  and  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  of  ABA 

3.  References 

J 4.  Forms  and  instruction  charts  (as‘  applicable) 

B.  Overhead  Projector 

le  Transparencies  for  each  of  the  documents  typed 
2.  Transparencies  for  each  of  the  forms  to  be  filled  in,  with 
overlays  to  show  steps  in  filling  them  in 

C.  Tapes  and  Bglts  

1.  Dictation  materials  as  listed  in  this  guide  to  be  prepared  by 
instructor  and  members  of  The  Advisory  Committee 
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D . Speakers 

1.  Panel  of  legal  secretaries  to  discuss  the  advantages/disadvantages 
of  the  legal  secretarial  profession;  the  general  duties;  the 
expectations;  the  qualifications 

2.  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  speak  (either  in  person  or 
via  video  tape)  on* 

a.  Legal  organization  within  San  Mateo  County;  relation  of  law 
firms  to  municipal  and  superior  courts 

b.  Probate  field 

c.  Personal  injury  field 

d.  Employment  trends  and  opportunities  in  the  field  (for 
secretaries ) 

E,  Miscellaneous 

1*  Actual  display  of  reference  books 

2.  Slides  to  elucidate  grooming,  behavior,  and  specific  techniques 

3.  Slides  or  video  tape  of  activities  in  local  law  offices 

VIII.  Evaluations 

A.  Weekly  (12) 

Brief  quizzes  on 
1 . Terminology 
2 • Spelling 

3 . Punctuation 

4 . Grammar 

5.  Filing 

6.  Duplicating 

Be  Bi-Weekly  (6) 

Submission  of  production  work  and  collation  into  Form  File  and 
Product ion  Notebook  ' — — — — 

C.  Bi-Semester  (2) 

Completion  of  Study  Guide  Workbook  of  NALS 

D.  Final  Examination  consisting  of 

1.  100  Multiple  Choice  Questions  j^qq 

2.  10  Analysis  of  concepts  presented  during  the  semester  50 

3*  Froduetion  work  from  transcribing  machine 

a.  Legal  document  2q 

be  Typical  letter  to  accompany  document  25 
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Note; 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  covering  the  basic  fundamentals  and  in  developing 
concepts  that  a prospective  legal  secretary  should  understand;  it  is  not 
assumed  that  completion  of  this  course  can^  in  any  sense ^ replace  actual 
work  experience  in  a legal  office. 


UNITS  OF  STUDY 

BUS.  90M:  MEDICAL  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 

Units:  2 (4  hours) 

^jective:  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  attain  vocational  competency  in 

medical  transcription. 

Terminology  Review 

The  student  will  have  taken  a course  in  medical  terminology  and  will 
constantly  review  these  terms  as  she  learns  to  write  their  shorthand 
counterparts.  The  medical  secretary  must  understand  the  terminology 
ir  she  IS  to  transcribe  medical  records  accurately. 

A.  Medical  Specialties 

B.  Roots,  prefixes,  and  suffixes 

C.  Shorthand  outlines 

D.  Spelling,  pronunciation,  and  definition 

E.  Abbreviations  commonly  used 

Dictation  and  Transcription 

The  medical  secretary  who  utilizes  her  shorthand  skill  in  the  medical 
office- becomes  an  invaluable  asset.  The  ability  to  write  quickly  the 
Shorthand  outlines  for  medical  terms  will  increase  her  efficiency. 

A.  Dictation  ” 

1.  Correspondence 

2 . Reports 

a.  Histories 
be  Surgical  “ 

c.  Discharge 

d.  Consultation 

3.  Records 

a.  Admission 

b.  Laboratory 

B.  Transcription 

le  Basic  principles 

a.  Arrangement  of  materials 

b . Proofreading 

c.  Corrections 
2 . Format 


References  and  Forms 

eneouiiter  many  forms;  she  must  be  acquainte< 
with  these  forms  and  where  to  get  information  not  dictated.  She  will 
also  need  to  use  references  efficiently. 

A.  References 


1#  Physician *s  Desk  Reference 

2 . Terminology 

a.  Hamed*s  Medical  Terminology  Made  Easy 

b.  American  Medical  Association,  Current  Medical  Terminoloev 

3.  Instrument  catalogs  * 
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B.  Forms 

1.  Hospital 

a.  Admission 

b.  Obstetrical  records 

c.  Newborn  records 

d.  Discharge 

2.  Office 

a.  Case  histories 

b.  Physicals 

c.  Progress 

d.  Consultation 

3 . Laboratory 

a.  Pathology 

b.  X-ray 

Employment  Requirements  and  Opportunities  ' 

Explanation  of  general  requirements,  with  emphasis  on  the  local  scene. 

A.  Hospital 

B.  Physician's  Office 

C.  Clinic  I 

D.  Public  Health  Department  | 

E.  Insurance  Companies  | 

TEACHING  MATERIALS  1 

V.  Textbook  i 

A.  Instructor-prepared  syllabus 

®yers»  The  ^ Medical  Secretary . Terminology  and  Trans-  ( 
criptiona  Second  Edition,  Gregg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York:  1960. 

C.  Blakistan,  Illustrated  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,  latest  edition, 

Blakistan  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, New  York. 

VI*  References 

A.  Miller,  Besse  May,  Med ical  Secretary ' s 6 Assitant's  Handbook. 

Prentice-Hall,  New  Jersey:  1960 . 

B.  Harned,  Medical  Terminology  Made  Easy,  Physicians'  Record  Company, 

Illinois:  1964. ‘ ^ t 


C.  Young,  Clara  Gene,  Instructor's  Manual  for  Medical  Terminologv. 

Arizona:  1964.  ' — — — — — 

D.  Smith,  Genevieve  and  Dean  PhylXis  E.  Davis,  Medical  Terminoloev 

A Programmed  Text.  John  Wiley  6 Sons,  New  W&T. 
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BUS.  lOOM:  MEDICAL  OFFICE  PROCEDURES 


Units:  3 (6  hours) 

Objective:  To  provide  practical  training  in  preparing  the  student  for 

employment  in  the  medical  field. 

I ,  Office  Organization  and  Maintenance  -j 

(The  health  services  field  offers  a variety  of  opportunities.  An 
awareness  of  these  opportunities  and  their  requirements  is  necessary 
for  a satisfying  and  successful  career  choice.) 

A.  Organization,  Personnel,  Opportunities 

1.  Individual  Physician’s  Office 

2.  Clinics 

3 . Partnership 

4.  Public  Health  Department 

5.  Hospital 

6.  Foundations  and  Institutions 

7 . Insurance  Companies  ^ 

8.  Pharmaceutical  Firms 

9.  Publishers 

B.  Administrative  Planning 

1.  Office  Simplification  and  Layout 

2.  Procedure  Manual 

3.  Coordinating  office  staff 

4.  Efficiency — relieve  employer  of  detail 

C.  Housekeeping  and  Maintenance 

1.  Reception  and  treatment*  rooms 

2.  Desks  (employer  and  employee) 

3 . Equipment 

4.  Efficiency — relieve  employer  of  detail 

5.  Supplies 

6 . Furniture 

II..  Medical  Secretarial  Procedures 

(The  medical  secretary  will  apply  basic  fundamentals  to  her  own  unique 
office.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the  systems,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  procedures  designed  for  the  medical  profession.) 

A.  Oral  Communication 

1.  Appointments 

2.  Reception  techniques 

3.  Telephone 
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B.  Written^  Communications 

L.  Original  written  communications 

2.  Typing  reports  and  forms 

C.  Filing 

D.  Travel 

E.  Meetings  and  Conferences 

F.  References  and  Sources  of  Information 

1 . Handbooks 

2.  Periodicals 

3.  Specialized  dictionaries 

4.  Directories 

III,  Medical  Transcription 

(Transcription  in  the  medical  office  is  usually  from  machine  rather  than 
from  shorthand  notes.  The  medical  secretary  will  apply  her  knowledge  of 
medical  terminology  and  basic  transcription  skill  to  develop  efficiency 
in  transcribing  the  following  typical  items.) 

A.  Correspondence 

1.  Doc±or-,patient 

2.  Doctor-doctor 

3.  Doctor- insurance  company 

B.  Reports  and  records 

\ 

1.  Case  histories  ^ 

2 • Physicals 

3.  Progress  Notes 

4 . Surgery 

5.  Laboratory 

6.  Discharge  Summaries 

IV.  Insurance  and  Recordkeeping 

(Insurance  programs  and  record  keeping  procedures  are  changing.  The 
medical  secretary  must  keep  abreast  of  these  changes , be  flexible,  and 
have  an  accepting  attitude  in  adopting  new  procedures.  The  ultimate 
standardization  of  much  of  the  paper  Work  involved  in  insurance  handling 
and  recordkeeping  should  be  viewed  as  a time saver  rather  than  a time 
taker,”) 

A.  Types  of  Insurance  Programs 

1,  Health  and  Accident  Insurance 
a.  Blue  Cross 


o 


b.  CPS 

c . Private 

d.  Industrial,  Union 

e.  V/orkmen’s  Compensation 

2,  Government  Programs 

a.  Medicare 

b.  CMAP 

c . Veteran ' s Programs 

B,  Handling  Claims 

1,  Forms 

2,  Assignment  of  payment 

C . Recordkeeping 

1,  Basic  accounting  principles  reviewed 

2,  Banking 

3,  Taxes 

4,  Credit  and  Collection 

a.  Information 

b.  Billing  procedures 

c.  Collection  procedures 

5,  Medical  records 

6,  Non-medical  Records 

a.  Employer’s  insurance  register 

b.  Payables  and  receivables 

c.  Payroll  register 

d.  Narcotic  records 

e.  Inventories 

V,  Medical  Law  and  Ethics 
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A,  Medical  Practice  Acts 

1,  Licensing 

2,  Revocation 

B,  Legal  Relationship  of  Physician  and  Patient 

1,  Contractual 

2,  Secretary  as  agent 

C,  Professional  Liability 

1,  Malpractice 

2,  Breach  of  contract 

3,  Professional  Liability  insurance 

D,  Physician’s  Public  Duties  and  Liabilities 

1,  Reports  and  Services 

a.  Vital  statistics  and  records 

b.  Communicable  diseases 

c.  Venereal  diseases 

d.  Commitment  of  mental  patients 

$ 
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e.  Reports  to  police 

f . Narcotic  legislature 

2.  Physician  as  a witness 

3.  Criminal  liabilities 

E.  Medical  Ethics 

1.  Principles 

2.  Hippocratic  Oath 

3.  Medical  Secretary’s  Obligation 

VI,  Professional  and  Personal  Growth 


(The  successful  medical  secretary  will  continue  to  learn  about  her 
chosen  field  through  association  with  other  professional  people ; 
reading  current  publications;  and  continuous  self-appraisal, ) 

A,  Membership  in  professional  groups 

1,  AAMA 

2,  NSA 

3 , Other 

B,  Public  Relations 

C,  Professional  and  Personal  Conduct 

■ ^ 

1,  Physical  qualifications 

2,  Attitude  toward  employer , patient  and  other  employees 

3,  Confidences  and  limitations 

TEACHING  MATERIALS 
VII,  References 


A,  Bredow,  Miriam,  Handbook  for  the  Medical  Secretary,  latest  edition, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc,,  New  York:  1959, 

B,  Blake Stan ’ s Illustrated  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary,  latest  edition, 
Blakestan  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York, 

G,  Miller,  Besse  May,  Medical  Secretary’s  S Assistant’s  Handbook, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc,,  New  Jersey:  1960, 

D,  Instructor-prepared  Syllabus 

VIII,  Other  Aids 

A,  Bulletin  Boards 

B,  Speakers 

1,  Medical  secretaries  representing  various  segments 

a.  Public  health  department 

b.  Hospital  (medical  records) 

c.  Clinic 
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d.  One-girl  office 

2.  Physician  to  discuss  medical  ethics 

3.  Physician  and/or  attorney  to  discuss  legal  implications 

4.  Insurance  specialist 

C,  Slides  (to  present  organization,  layout,  equipment,  grooming) 

1.  Clihic  atmosphere 

2.  Hospital  Medical  Records  Department 

3.  Private  offices 

D,  Transparencies  of  medical  forms 

E,  Machine  transcription  belts 

F,  Display  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  catalogs. 

IX.  Evaluation 

A.  Major  tests  on  the  six  units  with  frequent  quizzes 

B.  Production 

1.  Correspondence 

2.  Reports  and  records 

C.  Notebook  covering  the  six  major  areas 

D.  Final  Examination 
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Units:  2 (4  hours) 

Objective:  To  prepare  the  student  for  techno-scientific  dictation  and  trans 

scription  competencies  in  this  specialized  secretarial  field. 

I • The  Technical  Age 


The  tec-secretary  should  be  familiar  with  research  milestones  which 
form  the  framework  of  this  scientific  age. 

A.  Function  of  Federal  Commissions 

1.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

a.  Dictation 

b.  Transcription 

c . Proofread ing 

d.  Mode  of  finished  presentation 

2.  National  Aeronautics  6 Space  Administration 

a.  Dictation 

b.  Transcription 

c . Proofreading 

d.  Mode  of  finished  presentation. 

B.  Specialized  Nomenclature 

1.  Terminology 

a.  Prefixes,  suffixes 

b.  Shorthand  outlines 

c.  Generic  reference:  Special  dictionairies 

2.  Greek  alphabet 

3.  Mathematical  symbols 

4.  Notebook  project 

a.  Terms 

b.  Definitions 

c.  Shorthand  outlines 

II.  Techno-Scientific  Disciplines 

The  tec-sec  should  possess  interchangeable  stenographic  skills— easy 
adaptation  to  vocabulary  differences,  acquaintanceship  with  machine 
transcribers,  and  with  formats  of  communications, 

A,  Electronics  6 Electrical  Engineering 

1,  Dictation 

2 . Transcription 
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3,  Proofreading 

4,  Type  of  Presentation 

a.  Letter 
b • Memorandum 

c.  Article 

d.  Press  Release 

e.  Operations  Manual 

f.  Report 

B,  Mathematics  and  Physics 

C,  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering 

D,  Aeronautics,  Missiles,  Aerospace 

E,  Mechanical  € Civil  Engineering 

F,  Nuclear  Physics  and  Chemistry 
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TEXT  Instructor-prepared  syllabus  correlated  with 

Stafford,  Culpepper  THE  SCIENCE -ENGINEERING  SECRETARY; 
Prentice-Hall,  New  Jersey,  1963. 


Various  scientific  magazines,  journals. 

Selected  communications  from  technical  industries. 
Technical  employee  instructional  manuals 


evaluation  Tests; 


Terminology,  shorthand  theory,  punctuation,  spelling. 
Mailable  transcripts  of  dictated  and/or  machine- 
transcribed  material.  . 

Terminology  notebook . 


AUDIO-VISUAL  Field  trip 

Speakers 

Use  of  audio  equipment  for  instructions, 

other  learnings;  film,  closed  circuit,  as  developed. 
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BUS.  92T:  TECHNICAL  TYPEWRITING 


Units:  3 (6  hours) 


Objective: 


To  provide  comprehensive  and  intensive  training  in  typing  techno- 
scientific  reports  and  in  the  preparing  of  layouts,  tabulated 
data,  equations,  and  other  projects  correlated  with  industry 

<5nor»  1 -Ft  1 e 


specifications 
I.  Typewriter  Equipment  for  Tec /Typist 


i 

i 

i \ 
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Each  field  of  science  has  its  special  symbols, 
familiar  with  commonly  used  symbols. 


Tec/typists  should  be 


A.  Special  Keyboards 


1.  Mathematical 

2 . Chemical 

3.  Engineering 


B.  Changing  Symbols 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Removable  head 

Changeable  bar 

Universal  element 

Typits 

Rub-ons 

Techniplates 

Half-space  ratchet 


C . Interchangeable  Keys 


1. 

2. 


Unit  spacing  differences 
Techniques: 


I 

a. 

Asterisk 

b. 

Degree  sign 

I 

Ct 

Figure  1 

dk 

Parallel  lines 

i 

e. 

Plus /minus 

f. 

Times  sign 

{ 

g. 

Zero 

D . Proportional-spaced  typewriter 


1.  Unit  values 

2.  Centering 

3.  Margin  justification 


a.  Grommet 

b . Ruler 

c.  Backspacing 


4.  Machine  parts,  care 


mu 
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E.  Selectric  (single  element)  typewriter  2 

1 . Elements 

2.  Universal  guide 

3.  Machine  parts,  care 

II.  Correction  Techniques 

The  tec/typist  should  be  proficient  in  selection  and  application  of 
special  correction  techniques;  accurate  proofreadings;  and  in  an 
understanding  of  the  special  papers  used  in  technical  work. 

A,  Bond  Paper 

1.  Weights  ’ ' 

2 . Correction 

3.  Uses 


B. 


C. 


a. 

Snopake 

b. 

Strip-in 

c. 

Paste-up 

d. 

Vellum 

Overlay 

1.  Use 

2.  555 

Mylar  ribbon 

3.  Yellow/orange  reverse 

4.  Correction 

a. 

Soft  8 ink  eraser 

b. 

Electric  eraser 

c. 

Strip-in 

d. 

Cut-out 

e. 

Snopake 

Spirit  Process 

1.  Specific  use 

2.  Correction 

a.  X-acto  knife  (cut-out) 

b.  Strip-in 

c.  Pencil 

D . Plate  Papers 

1.  Presentation  of  types 

a.  Multilith 

b.  Colitho 

c.  Other 
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2 . Correction 

a#  Multi-lith  eraser 
bt  Paste-up 
c . Overlay 

Et  Reproduction  Processes 

It  Pruning 

2 . Xerox 

3 . Offset 


a#  Multilith 
b.  At  B,  Dick 
c t Other 


III, 


Principles  and  Techniques  of  Typing  Tables 

such  teohnoSufL"  repo«s®coL"f 
At  Introduction 


It  Purpose 
2 1 Types : 

a,  open  format 
bt  closed 
c t formal 
d t informal 
e t text 

ft  multi-columned  tables: 

It  broadside  or  twist 
2 1 f oldout 

3t  Reduction  calculations 
B.  Illustrations 


It  Line: 

at  black/white  graphs 
bt  diagrams 
c t maps 
dt  schematics 

2 1 Half-tone : 

a t photographs 
b*  airbrush  drawings 
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Principles  and  Techniques  of  Typing  Equations 

Symbols  provide  a concise  and  unique  method  for  presenting  certain 
concepts*  Mathematical  equations ^ chemical  formulas ^ spectroscopic 
terms » and  mathematical  derivations  are  typical  examples  of  such  usage* 

A*  Introduction 

B*  Symbols  and  Notations 

1*  Combinations: 

a*  regular  keys 
b*  special  keys 

^ c*  synods  requiring  extra  practice 

2*  Abbreviations 
3*  Greek  alphabet 

4 

a*  sub-,  superscript 
4*  Line  syjnmetry 

5*  Rules,  borders,  related  designs 

C,  Spacing  within  Equations  — 

D*'  Display  of  equations: 

Single-line 

Stacked  right-hand  member 
Stacked  left-hand  ” 

Stacked  right-hand  & left-hand  members 

Equations  with  both  members  more  than  half  a line  but  less 
than  a full  line 

E*  Mathematical  Manuscript 

1 * Techniques : 

a*  Equipment  and  Materials 
b*  Preparation 
c*  Signs 

1*  Integral 
2*  Summation 
3*  Exponential 

F , Chemistry 


1* 

2* 

3* 

4* 

5* 


1*  Notations 


f 

i 
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a.  Sub-,  superscript 

b.  Familiar  symbols 

c.  Extended  use- -plus /minus 

2 . Elements 

3 . Abbreviations 

4.  Typewriting  Techniques 

a.  Reaction  equation 

b.  Dot,  line  bonds 

c . Ring  formula 

d.  Chain  formula 

G.  Letter  symbols 

1.  Electronics 

2.  Astronomy 

a.  Constellations 

b.  Stars 

3 . Geology 

a.  Time  divisions 

b.  Rock,  mineral  names 

4.  Medicine 

a.  Special  symbols 

b . Apothecary  signs 

1.  fluid  measure 

2 . weights 

c.  Common  terms 

V . Technical  Layout  and  Paste-Up 

The  tec-typist  should  possess  proficiency  in  calculating  space  layout; 
in  scaling  copy  for  reduction ; in  using  specified  drawing  instruments; 
assembling  and  pasting  up  copy  as  required;  and  in  drawing  on  multi- 
lith  plates,  stencils,  vellums,  bond  paper,  and  similar  materials. 

A.  Reduction  rules 

B.  Vellum  overlays 

1.  Typing 

2.  Tracing 

C.  Fold-out  figures 
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D,  Table  insertions 

E,  Kodalith  prints 
F • Procedures 

1.  Aligning 

2.  Adjusting 

3.  Embossing 

4.  Pagination 

5.  Referring  to  group  leader 

6.  Symmetry 

7.  Accent-mark  keys 

8.  Editorial  marks 

'9.  Correction  choices 
10,  Tissue  overlays 


TEXT  Intructor-prepared  syllabus  correlated  with: 

Schenkman,  Roger  A REPRODUCTION  TYPIST* S HANDBOOK:  Repro 
Handbook,  Santa  Monica 

**Stafford  S Culpepper  SCIENCE-ENGINEERING  SECRETARY;  Prentice-* 
Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N,  J.,  1963. 

REFERENCES  Hoch  6 Harris  OFFSET  DUPLICATOR  TECHNIQUES;  third  edition 
196$.  » f 

Kimberly  Clark  Paper  Company  Series  of  Booklets  on  Printing, 
Papers : 

1.  Fundamentals  of  Printing 

2.  Type  and  Its  Relation  to  Paper 

3.  Paper  and  the  Graphic  Arts 

4.  Heat-set  Web  Offset 

5 . , Trouble  Shooting  for  Printers 

6.  The  New  Art  of  Color  Printing 

pM  Corporation  Changeable  Type  Keys  for  the  IBM  Executive 
Typewriter  ' 

**National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  Taylor, 

Proctor  P. , Jr. 

NASA  SP-7007:  Preparing  Contractor  Reports  for 

NASA:  REPRO  TYPING  and  LAYOUT 

NASA  SP-7008:  Preparing  Contractor  Reports  for 

NASA:  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATING 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

Pages  for  bulletin  board  from  Lockheed  Missle  6 Space  Corp. 
STYLE  MANUAL  (LMSD-5000  1 December  1958)  (out-of-print) 
and 

HANDBOOK  FOR  TECHNICAL  TYPISTS  (LMSD)  1964. 
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IBM  Selectric  keyboard  chart  for  Universal  element 
IBM  Changeable  Type  Keys 

GRADE  EVALUATION 

Timed  production  typewriting  problems. 

Compilation  of  reference  materials  and  production  for  student 
notebook , 

Quality  and  quantity  of  work. 

Fulfillment  of  reading  assignments  and  summaries  as  requested. 
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UNITS  OF  STUDY 

BUS.  lOOT:  TECHNICAL  SECRETARIAL  PROCEDURES  £ OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION 


% r 


Units ; 3 (6  hours) 

Objective;  To  prepare  students  for  entry  positions  in  the  technical  secre- 
tarial field. 

The  tec-sec  must  understand  interralationships  existing  between 
government  agencies,  educational  institutions ^ public  and  private 
foundations,  and  tlie  technical  industries. 

She  must  be  cognizant  of  employer-supervisor-employee  relationships: 
Scient ist /secretary ; technical  writer /secretary 5 lead  typist /typist, 
luiderstand  organizational  structure  and  job  duty  manuals. 

Since  administrative  personnel  cannot  always  be  spared  for  full-time 
office  supervision,  the  tec-sec  must  help  with  office  administration 

arid  follow  through  with  production  of  technical  communications  and 
reports . 


I.  THE  TECHNICAL  ENVIRONMENT 

Overview  of  Science  and  Engineering 

1.  Fields 

2.  Research  and  Development 

3.  Research  Facilities 

a.  Universities 

b.  Industrial  Corporations 

c.  Non-profit  foundations 

d.  Government  laboratories 

4.  Federal  Government  role 

a.  Department  of  Defense 

b.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

c.  National  Aeronautics  6 Space  Administration 

d.  National  Science  Foundation 

B.  The  Technical  Secretary 

1.  Attitude 

a.  Impression  created 

b.  Ethics 

2 . The  New  Job 

3.  Employee  relationships 

a.  Employer 

b.  Fellow  Employees 

4.  Work  Skills  to  Master 
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1.  Cognizant-security  office 

2.  Degrees  of  classification 

3.  Responsibilities 

D*  Technical  References 


1.  Basic  books,  publications 

2.  Sources  of  general  in format ion 

3.  Sources  of  technical  information 

4.  Using  reference  s5m?ces 

5 . Technical  library 

E.  Records  Management 

1.  Organization 

a . Name 

b.  Subject 

c.  Numeric-Geographic 

d.  Follow-up  systems 

e . Soundex 

2 . Maintenance 

a.  Records  retention 

b.  Equipment,  supplies 

II.  THE  TECHNICAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
A.  Oral  Communications 

1.  Travel  Arrangements,  Services 

a.  Preliminary  planning 

b . Ac  commodat ions , ar ran gemen t s 

c.  Duties,  employer’s  absence 

Written  Communications 
1.  The  Technical-Style  Letter 

a.  Parts 

b.  Mechanical  details 

c.  Stationery 

d.  Symbols  for  numbers 


2.  Abbreviations,  technical 
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3,  Types  of  Technical  Reports 

a.  Blank  form  fill-in 

b.  Letter  reports 

c.  Memorandum  reports 
d«  Progress  reports 
e«  Laboratory  reports 
f.  Formal,  semiformal  types 

Non-class if ied  type 

4.  Elements  in  the  Technical  Report 

a.  Covering  memorandum 

b.  Title  page 

c.  Table  of  contents 
d • Headings’ 

1)  Value 

2)  Forms  for  rankings 

3 ) General  s ugge s t i ons 

e.  Summaries  and  abstracts 

f.  Introduction 
g«  Conclusion,  recommendations 
h • Appendix 

5 • Proposals 

a.  Major 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Body  content 

3)  Organization 

4)  Final  comment 

b.  Minor:  Arrangement 

6«  Special  Types  of  Letters 

a.  Letter  giving  instructions 

b.  Inquiries,  answers 
c«  Form  letters 

III.  Techniques  of  tryout 

A.  Printers  * marks 

1.  Interpretation 

2,  Proofreading  symbols 


o 
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B.  Type  faces 

1.  Identification— measurenient 

2 . Leaders 

a . Borders 

b.  Punctuation 

c.  Spacing 

d.  Justification 

3.  Camera  Copy 

a.  Scaling 

b . Enlarging 

c.  Reduction 

d.  Retrouching 

e*  Picture  choice 

4.  Materials,  Equipment 

a.  Organization 

b.  Safety  practices 

Preparation  of  Offset  Masters 

1.  Steps 

a.  Direct  imaging 

b . Cold  type 

c.  Headlines 

d.  Paste-ups 

e.  Enlarging,  reduction 

2 . Paper 

a.  Job  relationship 

b.  Stock 

1)  Color 

2)  Finish 

3)  Substance 

3.  Review,  Reproduction  Processes 
IV.  Planning  S Reproducing  the  Tec  Report 

A.  Selection  of  style 
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B.  Organization 
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1."  Dummy 
2 • Placements 

a.  Tables 

b.  Illustrations 

3,  Copy  arrangement 

4,  Cover  design 

a,  Artypes,  screens;  cover  stock 

5,  Assembly,  binding 
V.  The  Technical  Team  Member 

A*  Undertstanding  the  Organization 

1,  Type  of  firm 

2,  Product  significance 

3,  Types  of  research 

B«  Origin  of  Orders 

1*  Line  or  staff 
2.  Functional 

0«  The  Secretary 

!•  Job  duty  manual 

2.  How  to  organize:  Review,  technique 

3»  Technical  office  forms 

a.  Requests: 

1)  Printing 

2)  Supplies 

3)  Service 

4)  Payment 

5)  Travel  expense 

b.  Vouchers; ■ 

1)  Petty  cash 

2)  Cash  advance 


[ 
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c.  Requisitions 


1)  Inventory 

2 ) Supply 

3)  Travel 

4.  Meetings,  conferences 

a.  Arrangements:  Reporting  Minutes 

b«  Procedures 
c » Authorizations 

1)  Overtime 

2)  E?efempt  extra  time 

d.  Passes 

1)  Security 

2 ) Property 

5 • Advancement 

a.  Qualities 

b.  Preparations  for  promotion 


Instructor-prepared  syllabus  to  coordinate  with 

Culpepper,  Billie  J.  £ Alison  R.  Stafford  THE •SCIENCE-ENGINEERING  SECRETARY: 
A Guide  to  Procedures,  Usage,  and  Style;  Prentice-Hall,  N.  J.,  1963. 

Company  manuals 
REFERENCES 

N-  Y..  third 

Huff^n,  Mi^kerne,  Russon  OFFICE  PROCEDURES  6 ADMINISTRATION;  College  course- 
Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill,  N.  Y.,  1965.  . uoiiege  course, 

T"j.ri%r  mnim.  second  edition;  Prentice -Hall, 
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EVALUATION 
Reference  checking 

Preparation  of  work  for  Reproduction 

Evaluation  of  actual  technical  reports  (observation  and  comparison) 
Report  on  Technical  Office  visit  (examination  of  procedure) 
Production : 

Bound  notebook  of  work  completed 
Artwork  applied 
Tests: 

Equipment  use 
Correction  materials 
Papers 

• 

MODULAR  TIME  SCHEDULE  PROPOSAL 


The  specialized  secretarial  curriculum  is  made  up  of  subparts  (which 
are  termed  ’’modular  units”)  which  originate  from  units  of  time,  units  of 
class  size,  and  units  of  course  structure. 

Units  of  time;  10  hours  a week  for  all  three  areas — 4 for  dictation  and 

transcription,  6 for  office  procedures. 

Units  of  Class  Size;  Estimated  30  maximum,  with  10  in  each  area. 

Units  of  Course  Structure:  Legal  Dictation/Transcription  (90L) 

Legal  Office  Procedures  (lOOL) 

^Mfedical  Dictation/Transcription  (90M) 

Medical  Office  Procedures  (lOOM) 

Technical  Dictation /Transcription  (lOOT)  2 units 

Technical  Office  Procedures  (lOOT)  3 units 

Note ; For  purposes  of  modular  scheduling,  the  Technical  Typing  course  (92T) 

remains  a course  separate  from  this  ’’package,”  as  does  the  Internship  (108S) 

which  will  be  integrated  with  other  secretarial  internship  programs. 

The  facilities  required  are  a laboratory  room  equipped  with  machines  for 

office  procedures  and  with  tape  listening  equipment,  and  a lecture  room.  A 

typing  room,  reserved  as  a laboratory  for  independent  study,  would  enhance  the 

1 

program. 

The  time  schedule  must  be  in  two-hour  blocks,  five  days  a week.  It 
could  be  the  same  hour  each  day  or  could  vary  during  the  week.  As  an  ex- 
ample: the  two-hour  block  could  be  from  8-10  MWF  and  from  11-1  TTh;  or 
9-11  daily;  or  9-11  MV/F,  1-3  TTh;  or  any  time  combination  which  will  fit  into 
the  Business  Division  Course  of  Study  schedule. 

Within  the  two-hour  block,  sub-modules  could  be  established  as  the  core 
of  instructors  for  these  courses  develop  teaching  materials  that  fit  into 
specific  time  blocks — i.e.,  a lecture  by  an  employment  counselor  would  be  of 
value  to  the  entire  group,  so  all  three  areas  could  be  brought  together 


2 units 

3 units 

2 rniits 

3 units 


The  divisions  within  each  module  v;ould  remain 


into  one  large  lecture  room. 

.flexible,  offering  a wide  variety  of  structures  to  adjust  to  individual 
assignments,  independent  study  phases,  and  teacher-discussion-planning 


sessions. 


The  following  arrangements  are  presented  as  ideas  for  modular  schedules 
within  the  total  scheduling  area.  Several  different  structures  could  be 
planned  without  encroaching  on  the  schedule  time  for  any  of  the  specialized 


subjects.  These  arrangements  are  submitted  on  the  premise  that  it  is 
educationally  desirable  to  permit  different  time  allocations  for  the  varied 
activities  contained  within  the  two  types  of  courses  in  each  of  the  three 
areas. 


No.  1 
Monday 


Med. 

Leg. 

Die. 

OP 

OP 

Die. 

No.  2 
Monday 


Med. 

Leg. 

Die 

Ins. 

OP. 

Ins. 

Lai) 

No.  3 


Med. 

Leg. 

Die 

OP 

Tuesday 


Open 

Md. 

Die. 

OP 

OP 

Die. 

Tuesday 

Leg. 

Tech. 

Die 

Inst 

Ins. 

Lab 

Leg. 

Tech, 

Die 

OP 

Wednesday 


Tech. 

Leg. 

Die. 

OP 

OP 

Die  ■ 

» 

Wednesday 

Tech. 

Die 

Lab 

Ins. 

Lab 

Tech. 

Med. 

Die. 

Die. 

Thursday 


Med. 

Tech. 

Die. 

Die 

Op 

OP 

# 


Friday 


Lecture 


Ins. /Tr. 


Thursday  Friday 


Med. 

Lecture 

OP 

Lab 

j 

Lab. 

1 Tech 

Die. 

Lee . 

*> 

1 

Med. 

Leg, 

OP 

Die. 

/ 
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ADVISORY  COMMiTlTEES 

Legal  Secretarial 


Mr.  Michael  Aaronsoh,  Attorney 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Kane,  Attorney 

The  Honorable  Marcel  P.  Biscay 
Judge  of  Municipal  Court 

Mr.  William  F.  Lanam,  Attorney 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Casey,  Jr. , 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Majeski,  Attorney 

Attorney 

Mr,  Raymond  J.  Daba,  Attorney 

Mrs.  Shirley  Masters,  Legal 
Secretary 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Dell* Ergo, 

Mr.  Cyrus  J.  McMillan,  Attorney 

Attorney 

Mrs.  Peg  Harris,  Legal  Secretary 

The  Honorable  Frank  Rose 
Judge  of  Superior  Court 

Mr,  Dennis  Hess ion.  Attorney 

Mr.  lido  L.  Rosellini,  Attorney 

Mr.  Albert  Horn,  Attorney 

Mrs.  Barbara  Stookey,  Legal 
Secretary 

Medical  Secretarial 

Mrs.  Beverly  Camozzi 
Medical  Assistants  Association 

Mr.  Frederich  W,  Hageboeck 
Clinic  Manager 

Mr,  John  P.  Dunbar, 

Clinic  Administrator 

Dr.  Walter  Gaines,  Radiologist 

Dr.  Walter  J.  Hamilton 

Technical  Secretarial 

Mr,  Len  Bernier,  Business  Manager 
Research  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Betty  Huckabay,  Supervisor 
Technical  Publications 

Mr.  Robert  M,  Clarke,  Manager 
Administrative  Services 

Mr.  George  Jukes,  Manager 
Technical  Publications 

Miss  Betty  Busse , Head 
Composing  Reports  Section 

Mr.  Reese  Merrill,  Personnel 
Manager 

Mrs.  Pat  Dixon 
Reproduction  Supervisor 

Mr.  D.  L.  Penzotti,  Personnel 
Manager 

Mr.  Carl  A,  Doak,  Jr.,  Manager 
Technical  Publications 

Mr.  Allen  N.  Saltzman 
Publications  Manager 

Mr.'  R,  A,  Fisher,  Supervisor 
Publications  Department 

Mr.  Harry  Schlinker,  Employment 
Manager 

Mrs.  Janet  Gordon,  Manager 
Technical  Publications 


Mrs.  Johanna  van  der  Tak,  Secretary 

Mr,  Monroe  Winston,  Manager 
Graphic  Arts 
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'■"Jf 

Br*ady,  Patricia  S.,  Ed.,  LEGAL  SECRETARY’S  HANDBOOK  (CALIFORNIA),  Parker  0 
S Son,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1966. 

Krogfoss  and  Polley,  Eds.,  NALS  MANUAL  FOR  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARIAL  PROFESSION,  ^ 
West  Publishing,  Minnesota,  1965, 

Krogfoss  and  Polley,  Eds.,  STUDY  GUIDE  WORKBOOK  FOR  MANUAL  FOR  THE  LEGAL  (j 
SECRETARIAL  PROFESSION,  West  Publishing,  Minnesota,  1965, 

Leslie  and  Coffin,  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  LEGAL  SECRETARY,  Gregg  Publishing 

Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  New. York,  1958.  ^ 

Miller,  Bessie  May,  THE  COMPLETE  LEGAL  SECRETARY’S  HANDBOOK,  Prentice-Hall,  0 
New  York,  New  York,  3.963, 


# 


MEDICAL: 


Blakiston,  ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  latest,  Blakiston  Divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  -. 

Bredow,  Miriam,  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  MEDICAL  SECRETARY,  latest,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959. 


Bredow,  Miriam,  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  PROCEDURES,  latest,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1966, 


0 


Harned,  MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY  MADE  EASY,  Physicians'  Record  Company, 

Illinois,  1964, 

Miller,  Besse  May,  MEDICAL  SECRETARY'S  6 ASSISTANT'S  HANDBOOK,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc,,  New  Jersey,  1960, 

Root  and  Byers,  THE  MEDICAL  SECRETARY,  third,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1960, 

Smith,  Genevieve  and  Dean  Phyllis  E,  Davis,  MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY:  A PROGRAM- 

MED TEXT,  John  Wiley  6 Sons,  New  York,  1963, 

Young,  Clara  Gene,  INSTRUCTOR'S  .MANUAL  FOR  MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY,  Arizona,  1964 

TECHNICAL : 

Adams,  THE  TECHNICAL  SECRETARY:  TERMINOLOGY  AND  TRANSCRIPTION,  Gregg  D 

Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Nev;  York , 1967, 

Culpepper,  Billie  J.  and  Alison  R.  Stafford,  THE  SCIENCE-ENGINEERING  ^ 
SECRETARY:  A GUIDE  TO  PROCEDURES,  USAGE,  AND  STYLE,  Prentice-Hall,  ^ 

New  Jersey,  1963, 

Dunford,  Nelson  J. , A HANDBOOK  FOR  TECHNICAL  TYPISTS,  Gordon  £ Breach  0 
Publishers,  New  York,  1964, 

* 

Huffman,  Mulkerne,  Russon,  OFFICE  PROCEDURES  AND  ADMINISTRATION:  COLLEGE 

COURSE,  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1965, 

Schenkman,  Roger,  A REPRODUCTION  TYPIST'S  HANDBOOK,  Repro  Handbook,  Santa 
Monica, 

- r 

Sherman,  Theodore,  MODERN  TECHNICAL  ^i/RITING,  second,  Prentice-Hall,  New  Q 
Jersey,  1966, 

*Hoch  and  Harris,  OFFSET  DUPLICATOR  TECHNIQUES,  Hock  Associates,  New  York,  d 
1965. 
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economics  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  this  study  determined  which  educational  beliefs  ^ 

economics  education  accept  as ^ important . Thirty-seven  educational  beliefs  were  c 
literature  and  consultation  with  leaders  in  the  field.  Seventy-six  state  supervi 


discrepancies  between  educational  beliefs  and  practic 

authorities  in  home 
determined  by  a review  of  the 

training  departments  rated  each  belief  as  very  important,  less  important,  or  not  true  '^f  the  30  beUefs 
20  were  considered  very  important  by  90  percent  of  the  educators.  Thirty  which  were  considered  very 
important  by  75  percent  of  the  respondents  were  arranged  in  tabular  form  according  to  imolications  for  (i) 
teacher  objectives  and  course  content.  (2)  methods  of  teachinq.  (3)  evaluation  of  school  prooram.  (4)  oupi  1 
participation  in  total  home  economics  program,  (5)  extra  class  responsibilities  of  teachers,  and  physical 
facilities  of  the  home  economics  department.  The  results  indicated  that  authorities  in  home  economics 

agree  on  this  body  of  educational  theory.  The  classroom  teacher  lag  in  implementing 
these  theories  IS  attributed  to  her  incomplete  understanding  of  the  theory  and  to  her  lack  of  skill  How 
improve  teacher  understanding  and  skill  and  where  to  concentrate  teacher  educator 
studied.  (FP) 
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How  can  educational  beliefs  and  theories  be  recognized  as  im- 
portant and  how  can  they  be  more  quickly  incorporated  into  the 
philosophy  and  activities  of  teachers?  This  study  shows  how 
beliefs  can  be  recognized  and  organized  as  a starting  point  for 
effort  to  bring  them  into  effective  action. 


Our  Educational  Beliefs 


The  lag  of  practice  behind  educational 
theory  and  belief  has  been  of  much  concern 
to  educators.  This  lag  is  probably  not  a result 
of  rejection  of  the  theories  or  beliefs  by  students 
'of  education;  it  is,  ratlier,  a result  of  incomplete  or 
^partial  understanding  and  of  honest  inability  to 
put  into  practice  what  professors  have  tried  to 
teach.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  educational 
theories  wliich  home  economics  teachers  would  like 
to  apply  more  consistently  or  with  greater  success. 
What  are  these  theories  or  beliefs?  What  are  tlie 
areas  of  recognized  discrepancy  between  beliefs  of 
home  economics  teachers  and  what  the  teachers 
do? 

Purpose  and  Plan  of  Ihe  Study 

To  discover  discrepancies  between  educational 
beliefs  and  practice  which  are  recognized  by  sec- 
ondary home  economics  teachers  in  North  Carolina, 
a study  was  initiated  at  Woman’s  College  of  tlie 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1959. 
The  study  is  financed  by  a grant  from  the  Woman’s 
College  research  fund.  As  a first  step,  it  was  neces-’ 
sary  to  determine  which  educational  beliefs  authori-# 
ties  in  home  economics  education  accept  as! 
important.*' This  step  was  completed  in  the  schoo^ 
year  1959-60,  and  tlie  findings  are  reported  in  the 
present  article. 

The  statement  of  educational  beliefs  followed  the 
reviewing  of  many  recent  publications,  the  group 
work  of  seven  members  of  the  home  econmnics. 
education  staff  at  Woman’s  College,  and  consulta- 


, Hildegarde  Jolmsoii,  Louise  Lowe, 
Rebecca  Siuitb,  aud  Vergie  Lee  Stringer 

Dr.  Joimson  is  head  of  the  home  economics  edu- 
cation area  in  tlie  School  of  Home  Economics 
at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  Hfiss  Lowe,  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
M iss  Stringer  are  members  of  the  same  staff. 

/ 

tioii  by  mail  with  a few  leaders  in  the  field.  Thirty- 1 
seven  beliefs  were  listed  on  a questionnaire  andi 
respondents  were  asked  to  check  whether  each  one 
was  very  important,  of  lesser  importance,  or  tha^ 
she  did  not  consider  the  belief  to*  be  true. 

The  sample.  There  were  180  names  on  the  cur- 
rent lists  of  state  supervisors  and  heads  of  teacher 
baining  departments  compiled  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Healtli,  Education,  and  .Wel- 
fare. A sample  was  drawn  of  76  of  these  180 
educators.  All  but  three  of  the  sample  members 
returned  the  questionnaires  which  were  sent  to 
them.  Since  the  proportion  of  non-respondents  was 
negligible  and  since  sampling  procedures  were 
designed  to  minimize  bias,  the  proportions  of 
sample  members  responding  that  each  belief  was 
very  important,  of  lesser  importance,  or  not  true 
SQuiy  be  accepted  as  good  estimates  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  list  of  180  educators  who  would 
have  responded  in  this  way. 

Findings.  Beliefs  in  the  questionnaire  were  re- 
arranged and  listed  in  approximate  order  of  their  - 
importance  to  educators  in  the  field  of  home 
economics.  Twenty  of  the  37  beliefs  were  con- 
sidered very  important  by  more  than  90  per  cent 
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of  the  home  economists.  All  but  seven  were  con- 
sidered very  important  by  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
the  home  economics  educators.  Comments  written 
OJi  the  ([uestionnaiies  indicated  that  a number  of 
the  beliefs  checked  as  "of  lesser  importance”  or 
with  vylilch  respondents  disagreed  were  stated  a 
little  too  strongly.  Many  of  the  home  economics 
educators  had  reservations  about  this  particular 
statement  ilither  tlian  about  the  belief  which  the 
researchers  had  in  mind.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  belief  at  the  bottom  of  the  list:  “skills,  facts  and 
basic  principles  should  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  solving  immediate  problems  of  pupils”  (see 
item  19,  table  1).  Fourteen  respondents  objected 

TABLE  I 

Number  of  educators  responding  at  each  level  to  items  tchich 

leere  dropped 


KEapONSE  LEVELS 

ITEM 

I Do 

NUM- 

BER 

BELIEF 

Very 

Impor- 

or 

Les.ser 

Import 

Not 

Believe 

This 

No 

Re- 

lUillt 

tance 

To  Be 

spouse 

True 

16 

Homemaking  teaching  should 
e m ph  a si^e  ben^t  s derived 

26 

from  labor-savihg  materials 

a nd  metliods 

Classroom  instruction  in 

51 

20 

o 

homemaking  sliould  be  a vaila- 

ble to  boys  as  well  as  girls .... 

52 

IS 

1 

o 

9 

PHA  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  homemaking  pro- 

48 

21 

2 

0 

17 

Homemafeing  teachers  should 
emphasise  how  the  additional 
leisure  time  available  in  our 

present  culture  should  be  used 
in  better  personal  family,  and 
community  developnieiit.  . . . . 

45 

21 

4 

3 

3 

Parents  of  present  and  parents 
of  former  homemaking  pupils 

should  pdrtiolp^i^i  planning 

the  liomemaking  program .... 

37 

34 

2 

10 

Adult  homeinaking  education 

shoiild  be  available  in  each 
community  in  ^vhieh  there  are 
high  school  homemaking 
classes 

40 

25 

7- 

1 

19 

Skills,  facts,  and  basic  princi- 

ples should^be  used  only  in 
connection  witli  solving  im- 
mediate problems  of  pupils . . . 

23 

11 

34 

5 

to  the  use  of  the  word  “only”  in  the  statement,  and 
nine  wished  to  include  future  as  well  as  immedi- 
ate problems  of  pupils.  The  seven  beliefs  checked 
as  very  important  by  fewer  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
educators  in  tire  sample  were  discarded.  These 
beliefs,  listed  in  table  1,  were  questioned  by  18 
or  more  of  the  73  educators.  It  is  reasonable  to 
estimate  that  they  would  have  been  questioned  by 
45  of  the  180  educators  in  the  population  from 


which  the  sample  was  drawn.  Although  there  was 
some  evidence  that  restatement  would  result  in 

TABLE  2 . 

Number  of  edticators  responding  at  each  level  to  beliefs  which 
have  implications  for  teacher  objectives  and  content  of  home 
economics  courses  at  the  high  school  level 


ITEM 

NUM- 

liEU 


13 


37 


15 


14 


35 


27 


00 


12 


28 


21 


18 


RELIEF 


Classroom  activities  should  be 
provided  which  can  carry  over 
into  the  piipirs  personal  and 

home  experiences 

Teaching  methods  sliould  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
effectiveness  in  bringing  a«bout 
desired  pupil  development.  . . 
The  homemaking  program 
should  deal  with  attitudes, 
interests,  habits,  understand^ 
ings,  and  appreciations  as  well 

as  abilities ' 

Discussions  and  other  learning 
experiences  i n homeniaki  ng 
classe.s.  sliould  help  pupils  to 
better  understand  their  own 
beh.avior  and  the  behavior  of 

other  peopte.  . . . . 

The  homemaking  teacher 
should  attempt  to  guide  each 
pupil  in  such  a way  that  his 
progress  is  satisfactory  in  rela- 
tion to  his  initial  skill  and 

ability 

Since  homemaking  is  made  up 
of  many  and  varied  kinds  of 
activities  and  responsibilities, 
the  high  school  liomemaking 
program  should  include  vital 
experiences  in  all  areas  of 

family  living 

The  honieiuaking  curriculum 
at  any  grade  level  should  start 
with  present  ii^eds  and  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  but  must 
anticipate  expected  change  to 

new  needs 

Pupils  should  be  tauglit  to 
make  the  best  use  of  resources 

in  their  own  homes 

The  homemakihg  program 
should  focus  attention  upon 
the  individual  in  relation  to 

the  entire  family 

The  homemaking  curriculum 
at  any  grade  level  should  help 
pupils  to  make  a better  con- 
tribution toivard  living  in 
their  parental  family  and 
sliQuld  help  them  in  their  per- 
sonal growth  toward  maturity . 
Important,  broad  areas  of 
home  responsibility,  such  as 
relationships,  safety,  manage- 
ment, and  art,  should  be  inte- 
grated into  all  units  of  work . . 
In  hornemaking  teaching,  the 
national  background  and  cul- 
tural level  of  each  parent 
should  be  accepted  where  it  is 
and  its  customs  dignified . . . . . 


RESPONSE  LEVELS 


Very 

Iiiipor- 

taut 

Of 

-Lesser 

Impor- 

tance 

I Do 
Not 
Believe 
Tills 
To  Be 
Truq 

No 

Re- 

sponse 

73 

73 

72 

1 

72 

1 

* 

71 

0 

70 

2 

1 

70 

1 

2 

66 

5 

2 

69 

2 

1 

1 

68 

4 

1 

66 

6 

1 

63 

9 

1 

o 
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dieir  general  approval,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure 
reactions  to  revised  statements. 

Educational  beliefs  grouped  so  that  implications 
for  teaching  may  be  observed.  The  30  statements 
of  educational  beliefs,  or  items  in  the  questionnaire, 
which  were  considered  very  important  by  most 
of  the  educators  may  be  grouped  in  the  following 
categories  of  beliefs  or  theories  which  have  impli- 
cations for  (1)  teacher  objectives,  and  for  content 
of  home  economics  courses  at  the  high  school  level, 
(2)  methods  of  teaching  liigh  school  classes,  (3) 
evaluation  in  the  high  school  program,  (4)  pupil 
participation  in  all  that  goes  on  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics program,  and  (5)  extra-class  responsibihties 
of  the  teacher  and  tlie  physical  facilities , of  the 
home  economics  department.  Some  beliefs  or  items 
belong  in  more  than  one  of  these  categories.  Each 
of  the  groups  of  items  is  discussed  separately,  and 
items  are  mentioned  in  their  order  of  importance 
to  respondents  in  tire  sample. 

Educational  beliefs  which  have  implications  for 
teacher  objectives  and  for  content  of  home  eco- 
nomics courses  at  the  high  school  level  are  listed 
m table  2.  It  may  be  noted  that  these  items  sug- 
gest considerable  extension  beyond  the  skills  and 
factual  content  emphasized  in  the  early  days  of 

TABLE  3 


Number  of  educators  responding  at  each  level  to  hcli(fs  v'hich 
have  implications  for  methods  of  teaching  high  school  clmses 


— 

R.E S.PONS E L E V ELS  * 

ITEM 

NUM- 

BER 

BELIEF 

Very 

Impor- 

tant 

Of 

liCsser 

Impor- 

tance 

I Do 
Not 
Believe 
TLk 
XoJ3,e. 
True 

No 

Re- 

sponse 

37 

25 

Teaching  methods  should  lie 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
effectiveness  in  bringing  about 
desired  pupil  development , . , . 
Democratic  procedures  should 
be  used  in  the  homeinaking 
classroom 

73 

71 

o 

29 

In  all  areas  of  the  horneraal|- 
ing  program,  pupils  should  be 
stimulated  to  independent 
thinking  : . . 

68 

3 

2 

34 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  apply  these  generalizations 
to  new  situations 

65 

7 

1 

36 

A variety  of  teaching  methods 
sliould  be  used 

65 

' 8 

33 

Pupils  should  be  helped  to  in- 
tegrate or  synthesize  their 
learning  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  generalizations 
involved  and  to  state  these 
generalizations 

11 

20 

Pupils  should  both  use  the 
problem  solving  method  and 
verbalize  the  steps  involved  in 
using  the  method 

61 

9 

2 

1 

home  economics  to  the  area  of  affective  learnings, 
such  as  attitudes,  interests,  and  appreciations.  The 
increasing  breadth  of  content  may  be  noted  as  well 
as  the  need  for  selection  of  content  on  the  basis  of 
present  needs  and  interests  of  students  and  the 
resources  in  the  homes  of  students.  The  need  for 
integration  of  areas  of  learning  is  implied.  The 
teacher  who  successfully  applies  theories  in  this 
categmy  has  not  only  specific  objectives  for  each 
of  her  classes  but  objectives  for  individual  pupils 
as  well.  She  considers,  when  guiding  a class  to 
decide  which  learning  experiences  to  include,  the 
potential  contribution  of  certain  experiences  to  the 
achievement  of  goals  for  individual  pupils  and  goals 
for  the  class. 

A second  group  of  educational  beliefs  has  impli- 
cations for  methods  of  teaching  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics classroom,  table  3.  Specific  methods-r  ai’e 
not  suggeseed  but  rather  the  need  for  variety  and 
the  need,  regardless  of  the  method  used,  of  stimulat- 
ing pupils  to  think,  to  generalize  their  learning,  and 
to  apply  the  learning  to  new  situations. 

Beliefs  which  have  implications  for  evaluation 
in  the  high  school  program  were  placed  in  the 
third  group,  table  4.  The  importance  is  emphasized 


TABLE  4 

Beliefs  uhich  have  implications  for  evaluation  in  the 
high  school  program 


ITEM 

Nl'M- 


30 


Pupils  should  be  guided  to 
evaluate  their  own  progress 

toward  personal  goals 

A class  should  evaluate  from 
time  to  time  its  progress  to- 
ward group  goals 

A teacher  should  continuously 
evaluate  her  own  progress  as  a 

person  and  as  a teacher 

In  all  areas  of  the  lioineinak- 
ing  program  pupils  should  be 
given  opportunities  to  make 
individual  and  group  decisions 
and  to  evaluate  tjiese  deci- 
sions in  terms  of  their  values 

and  goals • 

Pupils  should  participate  in 
planning  unit  goals,  experi- 
ences which  will  help  them  to 
reach  these  goals,  and  metli- 
ods  of  evaluating  their  prog- 
ress   

Grades  of  pupils  should  be 
based  on  measures  of  achieve- 
ment o|  objectives  which  were 
set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the 
unit 


R ES PO NS E L E V ELS 


Very 

Inrpor- 

tnnt 


70 


70 


G8 


6^2 


Of 

Ixsser 

Impor- 

tance 


I Do 
Not 
Believe 
This 
To  IJp 
True 


No 

Re- 

sponse 
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of  pupil  participation  in  tlie  evaluation  process,  of 
evaluating  group  as  well  as  individual  progress, 
and,  above  all,  the  importance  of  evaluating  in 
terms  of  progress  toward  goals  which  had  previ- 
ously been  stated.  The  need  for  the  teacher  to 
evaluate  her  own  progress  as  well  as  the  progress 
of  pupils  is  also  recognized,  .and  of  course  these 
two  kinds  of  progress  are  related. 

Beliefs  in  group  four  have  implications  for  pupil 
participation  in  the  entire  home  economics  pro- 
gram, table  5.  Skill  in  applying  these  beliefs  is 
large!)';  dependent  upon  a practical  knowledge  of 
how  to  use  group-work  techniques  in  the  classroom. 

TABLE  5 


Number  of  educators  responding  at  each  level  to  beliefs  which 
have  implications  for  pupil  participation  in  the  entire 
home  economics  program 


RESPONSE  LEVELS 

ITEM 

NUM- 

BER 

BELIEF 

Very 
ImpoF- 
' tant 

Of 

Lesser 

Impor- 

tance 

I Do 
Not 
Believe 
This 
To  Be 
True 

No 

Re- 

sponse 

4 

.1 

A class  should  evaluate  from 
time  to  time  its  progress  to- 
"^\TOrd  group  goals.  . 

72 

1 

25 

Democratic  procedures  should 
be  used  in  the  homemaking 
classroom 

71 

2 

30 

In  all  areas  of  the  homemak- 
ing  program  pupils  should  be 
given  opportunities  to  make 
individual  and  group  decisions 
and  to  evaluate  Oiese  deci- 
sions in  terms  of  their  values 
and  goals 
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2 

2 

Pupils  should  participate  in 
planning  unit  goals,  experi- 
ences which  will  help  them  to 
reach  these  goals,  and  me^ 
ods  of  evaluating  their  prog- 
ress   
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Pupils  should  learn  in  home- 
making  class  to  make  good  use 
of  such  resources  of  the  schooL. 
as:  class  time,  equipment, 

money,  and  special  abilities  of 
group  members 

65 

8 

The  last  group  of  educational  beliefs  has  imph- 
cations  for  the  teacher  s responsibilities  outside  of 
the  classroom  and  for  the  appearance  of  die  home 
economies  department,  table  6.  Responsibilities 
included  are:  the  guiding  of  home  experiences, 
conferences  with  pupils,  home  visits,  and  interpret- 
ing the  home  economics  program  to  members  of  the 
community.  Responsibility  for  a chapter  of  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  and  an  adult  program 


would  undoubtedly  have  been  included  if  state- 
ments 9 and  10  had  said  “in  most  communities’^ 
rather  than  implying  that  they  are  “musts”  in 

every  community,  see  table  1. 

* 

TABLE  6 

Number  of  educators  responding  at  each  level  to  beliefs  which 
have  implications  f or  extra-class  responsibilities  of  the  teacher 
and  the  physical  facilities  of  the  home  economics  department 


ITBM 
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BER 


24 
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32 


31 
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Recommendations  for  Further  Research  . 

The  reader  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
additional  educational  beliefs  might  have  been  in- 
cluded. Those  , m . this  study  represent  the  group 
thinking  and  written  statements  of  a number  of 
leaders  in  home  economics  education.  Sample  esti- 
mates indicate  that  a large  majority  of  all  state 
supervisors  and  hejads  of  teacher  training  depart- 
ments believe  that  30  of  the  37  beliefs  are  very  im- 
portant. This  finding  indicates  ..general  agreement 
of  authorities  in  home  economics  education  on  this 
body  of  educational  theory.  The  real  problem  lies 
in  finding  ways  to  guide  future  teachers  and  teach- 
ers on  the  job  to  understand  the  beliefs  to  the 
point  where  tliey  can  and  wiU  apply  them  in  teach- 
ing. Both  an  intellectual  grasp  of  the  implications 
of  the  theories  and  skill  in  using  them  in  the  class- 
room are  needed.  Continuing  study  of  how  to 
achieve  tliis  and  of  where  teacher  educators  should 
concentrate  their  efforts  is  needed. 


RESPONSB  LEVELS 


Very 

Impor- 

tant 


Of 

Lesser 

Impor- 

tance 


I Do 
Not 
Believe 
This 
To  Be 
True 


No 

Re- 

sponse 


The  homeinaking  department 
should  be  attractive  and  as 
homelike  as  possible  while  still 
being  effective  for  use  by 

groups 

Home  experiences  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  home- 
making program 

The  homemaking  teacher 
should  plan  for  conferences 

with  pupils . 

In  addition  to  applying  what 
they  believe  about  home  eco- 
nomics to  their  daily  living, 
homemaking  teachers  and 
pupils  should  iuterpret  the 
program  to  the  community  in 

a variety  of  other  ways 

Visits  should  be  made  to  tlie 
homes  of  as  many  pupils  as 
possible 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  publication  is  revised  quarterly  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit's  quarterly  report 
to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  - — 

Information  concerning  the  projects  and  publications  con- 
tained herein  is  not  meant  to  be  complete.  It  is  provided  to 
give  an  idea  and  a brief  description  of  the  projects  and  publ i 
cations  in  which  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  or  has  been 
participating. 

Questions  concerning  any  publication  or  projects  should 
be  directed  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
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FOREWORD 

This  is  the, fifth  quarterly  report  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Wyoming. 

Information  included  herein  pertains  to  the  varied  activi- 
ties of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Wyoming.  Information 
as  to  projects  funded,  pending  and  completed,  upcoming  projects, 
publications,  and  activities  of  the  personnel  are  included  in 
this  report. 


COMPLETED  PROJECTS 


Fol  1 owUp  Study 

A publication  entitled,  "Selected  Techniques  for  Formu- 
lating the  Questionnaire,  Mechanics  and  Related  Materials  of 
a Follow-Up  Procedure  Dealing  with  Post-Secondary  Vocational - 

Technical  Graduates"  was  compiled  by  Maurice  L.  Goff,  Graduate 
* 

Assistant  for  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  and  Dr.  Glenn 
S.  Jensen,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Adult  Education  and  Instruc- 
tional Services  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  The  composition 
of  this  booklet  was  completed  on  November  15,  1966  and  subse- 
quently disseminated.  The  title  explains  what  the  study  encom- 
passes. 

Goshen  County  Survey 

A research  project  entitled,  "A  Survey  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Educa-tion  Needs  in  Goshen  County",  of  Eastern  Wyoming 
College,  Torrington,  Wyoming  completed  in  August,  1967  by  Mr. 
Larry  Dodge. 

In  April,  1967,  Eastern  Wyoming  College  became  interested 
in  a thorough  study  of  Goshen  County  to  determine  the  vocational 
needs  of  students,  adults,  and  the  business  community.  Presi- 
dent Albert  C.  Conger  contacted  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
of  the  Division  of  Vocat iona 1 -Techn ica 1 Education,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  to  inquire  about  financial  aid  for  such  a 
study.  The  project  was  officially  approved  May  29th  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Vocat iona 1 -Techn i cal  Education  and  a contract  was 
signed. 

The  general  goals  of  this  study  were  twofold.  First,  the 
needs  of  Goshen  County  residents  in  the  area  of  Vocational- 


Technical  Education  were  determined.  Secondly,  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  the  data  and  recommendations  made  for  implementing 
the  information. 

Much  information  has  been  learned  in  this  project  about 
the  educational  needs  of  Goshen  County.  Other  suspected  facts 
have  been  substantiated.  The  future  of  vocat ional -techn ical 
education  at  Eastern  Wyoming  College,  however,  cannot  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  this  project  alone.  The  goals  of  students 
may  change  and  the  needs  of  business  and  industry  may  change. 
Once  the  recommendations  included  in  this  report  have  been 
acted  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  vocat iona 1 -techn ica 1 education  will 
play  a larger  role  "in  Goshen  County's  educational  picture. 

Laramie  County  Occupational  Needs  Survey 

The  study,  "Occupational  Needs  of  the  Socio-Economic,  Dis- 
advantaged, and  Other  Handicapped  Youth  of  Laramie  County  School 
District  Number  One,  Phase  One",  was  directed  by  Dr.  Wilma  E. 
Hirst,  Research  Director  for  School  District  Number  One,  Laramie 
County,  Cheyenne,  Wy>©ming;  and  was  completed  on  April  8,  I967. 

This  study  was  created  to  determine  to  what  extent  jobs 
exist  for  socio-economic,  disadvantaged  youth  of  Laramie  County 
and  to  determine  what  types  of  training  shoulc  be.given  to  pre- 
pare these  students  to  enterj  into  these  jobs  and  others  in  to- 
day's complex  society. 

Fremont  County  Survey 

The  "Fremont  County  Survey  of  Vocat ional -Techn ical  Educa- 
tion Needs  in  Business  and  Industry"  was  conducted  by  the 


staff  of  the  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  It  was  designed 
to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Study  the  projected  employment  trends  for  the  county.'s 
business  and  industry  as  vievyed  by  the  owners  and  mana- 
gers of  the  business  and  industry. 

2.  Reveal  the  occupational  categories  in  the  caunty  in 
which  there  is  now,  or  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future, 
either  a shortage  or  a surplus  of  workers. 

3.  Determine  employer  desired  course  content  for  different 

occupational  categories.  / 

k.  Determine  the  educational  requirements  for  those  occu- 
pational categories  and  specific  job  titles  in  which 
- there  is  difficulty  in  hiring. 

5.  Aid  in  the  design  of  courses  and  curricula  which  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  potential  employees  in  the 
Fremont  County  area. 

This  Study  was  completed  for  dissemination  in  February 
of  1967. 

Study  of  Adult  Educational  Needs 

"A  Study  of  the  Educational  Needs  of  Adults  in  Wyoming"  is 
a survey  of  post-high  school  educational  programs  and  needs  in 
Wyoming  by  Dr.  Earl  Douglas  O'Dell  and  Dr.  John  T.  Thompson, 
both  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

On  January  6,  1965,  a statewide  technical  assistance  com- 
mittee, a group  made  up  of  persons. from  all  the  major  interests 
in  the  state,  instructed  the  Adult  Education  Division  to  initiate 
a study  of  the  needs  for  education  of  adults  in  Wyoming.  Nego- 
tiations were  entered  into  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


^ i 

and  a grant  of  $25,000.00  was  received  to  conduct  a study^  of 
overall  adult  educational  needs  in  Wyoming. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  twofoldi  (1)  to  point  up 
possible  improvements  in  current  educational  programs  in  Wyo- 
ming and  (2)  to  provide  a design  for  intelligent  planning  to 

- It 

meet  future  needs. 

^ f. 

Vocational-Technical  Workshop 

The  purpose  of\  this  workshop  was  to  inform  a selected 

group  of  Wyoming  vocational  educators,  guidance  counselors,  and 

% 

administrators  of  the  present  concept  and  approach  to  research 
in  vocational  education.  Participants  were  brought  up-to-date 
or  given  a "refresher  course"  in  research  design,  method,  fund- 
ing, resources,  and  other  aspects  which  contribute  to  their 
knowledge  so  as  to  provide  them  with  a tangible,  meaningful 

course  of  action  upon  returning  them  to  their  positions  this 
fall. 

The  workshop  was  scheduled  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  Laramie,  Wyoming  as  a Graduate  Level  Education  Class.  Two 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  were  granted  upon  successful 
completion  of  the  two-week  workshop,  which  included  daily  ses- 
sions from  1:00PM  to  ^:30PM  beginning  July  31,  I967  and  ending 
August  1 1 , 1967. 

Mr.  Bruce  C.  Perryman,  Director  of  the  Wyoming  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  at  that  time,  prepared  the  workshop  and  Dr. 
James  Zancanella,  Head  of  the  Vocational  Education  Division 

of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  directed  the  work  and  services 
for  the  workshop. 
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PROJECTS  UNDERWAY 

Governor's  Vocationa)  Conference 

« 

The  RCU  Director,  Gene  Schrader,  Is  the  professional  staff 
member  on  the  World  of  Work  Sub-Committee  for  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Vocat Iona  1 -Techn ical  Education.  The  complete  conference 
has  held  General  Sessions  on  three  different  occasions:  April  22nd, 

June  27th  and  October  6th.  Sub-committee  meetings  were  held  at  this 
time  also.  In  addition,  the  World  of  Work  Sub-Committee  held  a meet- 
ing on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  17th. 

At  the  October  6th  meeting,  recommendations  for  improving  the 
Vocat Iona  1 -Techn ica 1 Education  program  in  the  state  of  Wyoming  were 
proposed  and  are,  at  present,  being  reviewed  and  edited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  each  sub-committee  who  attended  this  last  meeting. 

Secondary  Schools  Vocational  Programs 

This  project  ("Are  Wyoming's  Secondary  School  Vocational  Prog- 
rams Geared  to  Wyoming  Industries?")  was  initially  proposed  by  Dr. 
James  Zancanella,  Head  of  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  and  originated  by  Mr.  Fred  P.  Black,  Jr.,  RCU  Graduate 
Assistant  at  the  Un i vers i ty  of  Wyoming.  The  work  on  the  project 
is  being  per formed  by  Mr.  Robert  Wright  and  is  just  beginning.  The 
project  has*  been  funded  for  $989.50  from  RCU  funds. 

Practical  Nursing  Study 

The  purpose«*of  this  projecj:  is  to  determine  reasons  for  prac- 
tical nursing  students  discontinuing  their  training  at  the  Laramie 
MDTA  Vocational  School  of  Practical  Nursing.  It  has  been  funded  for 
$996.00  from  RCU  funds.  Dr.  Glenn  S.  Jensen,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Adult  Education  and  Instructional  Services  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  submitted  the  proposal  and  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Goff,  RCU  Grad- 
uate Assistant,  is  the  originator. 
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On  September  18,  1967,  an  advance  "Grant  in  Aid"  payment 
in  the  amount  of  $25^.79  was  made  to  Mr.  Robert  Foree  for  ex- 
penses incurred  which  demanded  payment  at  once.  This  p-roject 
♦ 

was  delayed  one  month  due  to  delay  in  selecting  principal  in- 
vestigator,  Gut  is  near  completion  now. 

Casper  College  Project 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  stated  in  the  title:  "A 
study  of  the  correlation  between  the  Arne r can  College  Test  and 
the  lo\^  ( Silent  Reading  Test  and  the  effe:t  of  the  results  on 
remedial  students".  It  has  been  funded  for  $300.00  from  RCU 
funds,  which  was  paid  upon  the  signing  of  the  agreement  on 
March  15,  1967.  Mr.  Floyd  Michael  and  Mrs.  Charlene  Nightwinu, 
Instructors  at  Casper  College,  initiated  the  project  and  Dr. 
Tilghman  Aley,  President  of  Casper  College,  submitted  it. 

1968  CAMPS  Plan 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  Wyoming  is  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  "Coopejat i va  Area  Manpower  Planning  System"  pro- 
gram. 


Fol low-Up  Procedure 

A study  entitled  "Follow-Up  Procedure  for  Post  Secondary 
Vocational -Techn ical  Graduates"  was  compiled  by  Maurice  L.  Goff, 
Graduate  Assistant  for  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit  and 
published  by  the  State  Department  of  Educat ion ,_ Harry  Roberts, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  Vocat iona 1 -Techn i ca 1 
Education  Division,  Charles  A.  Kline,  Director.  It  is  presently 
in  the  final  stages  of  completion. 


PROPOSED  PROJECTS 

1.  The  new  Assistant  Director  of  the  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating 
Unit,  Mrs.  Pat  Korp,  is  working  on  publications  concerning  the 
RCU  and  the  Division  of  Vocat iona 1 -Techn ica 1 Education.  Among 
these  Is  a Policy  and  Procedures  Manual  for  the  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education.  This  manual  will  enable  a school 

administrator  to  develop  a vocational  program  in  each  community 
in  the  state. 

2.  The  Director  Is  developing  data  collection  Instruments  for  use 

during  the  I968-69  school  year  to.faci 1 I tate  data  collection  in 
the  Vocat Iona  1 -Techn leal  Education  Division.  The  unit  Is  In  the 
process  of  analyzing  data  taken  from  the  foundation  reports  of 
the  seco.ndary  schools  In  Wyoming.  * ' 

3.  The  Director  is  presently  working  with  the  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Wyoming, 
in  the  preparation  of  a proposal  for  a workshop  to  be  held  for 
teachers  and  administrators  of  Vocational  Education  comparable 
to  the  successful  workshop  held  during  the  I966-67  school  year. 

4.  Several  proposals  have  been  received  by  the  unit  and  are  In  the 
process  of  evaluation.  Many  of  these  hold  promise  and  the  Re- 
search Coordinating  Unit  expects  to  be  able  to  fund  some  of  these 
soon.  These  are: 

- "A  Study  to  Determine  the  Skills  and  Training  Needed  for  Dis- 
tributive Occupations  in  Wyoming"  by  James  Deaver,  Distributive 
Education  Supervisor  of  Laramie  High  School,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
"A  Study  of  the  Needs  and  Desirability  of  an  Adult  Homemaking 
Program  in  Crook  County,  Wyoming"  by  Nancy  Hower,  Home  Econo- 
mics Instructor,  Hulett  High  School,  jlulett,  Wyoming. 


- "A  Survey  to  Determine  if  therp  is  Enough  Interest  and  Desire 

to  Offer  a, High  School  Course  in  Basic  Aeronautics"  by  Patrick 
J.  Freiberg,  Dean  Morgan  Junior  High  School,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

- "A  Feasibility  and  Program  Determination  Study  of  the  Schools  of 

Carbon  County  to  Determine  the  Necessity  for.  Desirability  of, 
and  Best  Program  for  an  Area  Vocational  School  to  be  Located 

.*r 

in  School  Distric^  Carbon  County,  Rawlins,  Wyoming"  by 
Albert  B.  Schultz,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Carbon  County 
School  District  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 

"A  Study  to  Determine  Functional  Vocational  Areas  that  Resident 
Indians  can  Exercise  within  the  Wind  River  Reservation"  by 

Robert  T.  Nash,  Counselor  for  School  District  No.  lA,  Ethete, 
Wyoming. 

"A  Feasibility  Study  to  Determine Lthe  Incorporation  of  Related 
Areas  into  the  Agriculture  Curriculum  to  Prepare  Students  for 
Work  in  OFF-FARM  Occupations"  by  A.  L.  Albert,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Newcastle,  Wyoming. 

- "A  Study  to  Determine  the  Feasibility  of  the  Installation  of 

Data  Processing  Equipment  in  the  Powell  Public  Schools  in 
Powell,  Wyoming"  by  Margaret  Olson,  Instructor  at  Powell  High 
School,  Powell,  Wyoming. 

"A  Study  to  Determine  if  the  Curriculum  of  Evanston  Senior  High 
Meets  the  Needs  of  the  Graduates  for  the  Past  Five  Years  in 
Their  Present  Employment"  by  Harry  W.  MaGee,  Business  Education 
Teacher,  Evanston  High  School,  Evanston,  Wyoming. 

- "A  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Adult  Education  Classes  in 

Securing  Employment  After  Completing  Courses"  bygRichard  D. 
Clabaugh,  Northwest  Community  College,  Powell,  Wyoming. 
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•’  "A  Proposal  to  Study  the  Feasibility  of  Starting*  a Program  in  ' 
Vocational  Adult  Education  in  the  Area  of  Farm  and  Ranch  Mana- 
gement for  the  Farmers  of  the  Powell  Community"  by  R.  R„ 
Robertson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Powell,  Wyoming. 

- "Reactions  of  Graduates  to  Business  Education  Programs  in  Big 

I 

Horn  Basin  High  Schools"  by  Helen  Stevens,  iHstructor  at  Byron 
High  School  in  Byron,  Wyoming. 

* 

- "A  Survey  of  Per  Pupil  Costs  for  Vocational  Education  Classes 

in  School  District  #6,  Park  County,  Wyoming"  by  Glen  V.  Mangus, 
Administration  Assistant,  Cody,  Wyoming. 

- "A  Survey  of  Dropouts  in  Campbell  County  High  School"  by  Robert 

Tolson,  Distributive  Education  Coordinator,  Campbell  County 
High  School,  Gillette,  Wyoming. 

- "An  Investigation  and  Feasibility  Study  with  Prospects  of  Deve- 

loping a Food  Service  Training  Program  at  the  High  School  Level 
in  Washakie  County"  by  Dorothy  L.  Hoese,  Instructor  at  Worland 
High  School,  Worland,  Wyoming. 

- "An  Investigation  of  the  Needs  and  Interests  of  Lovell  High  School 

Girls  in  Order  to  Change  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum"  by  Jane 
Miller,  Instructor  at  Lovell  Senior  High  School,  Lovell,  Wyoming. 

- "A  Feasibility  Study  to  Determine  if  a Workshop  in  Vocational 

Agriculture  will  Assist  in  Orientating  New  Teachers  to  the 
State  Program  of  Works"  by  Robert  G.  Bramlet,  Instructor  at 
Lusk  Senior  High  School,  Lusk-,  Wyoming. 
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5.  Phase  Two  of  the  study  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Wilma  E.  Hirst, 
"Occupational  Needs  of  the  Socio-Economic,  Disadvantaged,  and 
Other  Handicapped  Youth  of  Laramie  County  School  District  Num- 
ber One",  is  planned  to  do  the  following  with  additional  study, 
if  financially  possible: 

a.  Expand  the  investigation  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, both  school  youth  and  adults  who  have  needs  that  can 
be  met  by  an  area  vocational  school. 

b.  Supplement  present  studies  being  conducted  in  other  parts 

, ..r-  - . 

‘v 

of  the  state. 

c.  Include  the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  - , 
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PUBLICATIONS 


PERT 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  entitled  "Program  Evaluation 
and  Review  Technique  for  Education  Research  Project  Development 
and  Control"  is  to  disseminate  to  Wyoming's  educational  community 
the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  a recently  developed  project 
management  information  system  ent i t 1 ed  Program  Evaluation  and  Re- 
view  Techniqye;.-  or  PERT.  It  is  anticipatetl  that  creating  aware- 
ness of  the  technique's  existence  will  lead  to  its  adoption  as  a 

project  planning  and  control  tool  for  research  and  development 
act i V i t ies  . 

The  Wyoming  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  indebted  to 
Desmond  L.  Cook,  Ohio  State  University,  for  his  blessing  upon 
this  monograph  and  for  his  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Tech- 
- nique  Applications  in  Education,  from  which  the  greatest  part 
of  this  monograph  was  excerpted. 

This  was  organized  by  Mr.  William  H.  Nightwine,  and  completed 
for  dissemination  in  February,  I967. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT 


Projects  completed  include:  "Selected  Techniques  for  Formu- 

lating the  Questionnaire,  Mechanics  and  Related  Materials  of  a 
Follow-Up  Procedure  Dealing  with  Post-Secondary  Vocat ional ^Techn i - 
cal  Graduates"  by  Mr^.  Maurice  L.  Goff;  "A  Survey  of  .Vocat iona  1 - 
Technical  Education  Needs  in  Goshen  County"  by  Mr.  Larry  Dbdge; 
"Occupational  Needs  of  the  Socio-Economic,  Disadvantaged,  and  Other 
Handicapped  Youth  of  Laramie  County  School  District  Number  One, 

Phase  One"  by  Dr.  Wilma  E.  Hirst;  and  "A  Study  of  the  Educational 
Needs  of  Adults  in  Wyoming"  by  Dr.  Earl  Douglas  O'Dell  and  Dr.  John 
T.  Thompson;  and  "Fremont  County  Survey  of  Vocat ional -Techn i ca 1 
Education  Needs  in  Business  and  Industry"  by  the  Wyoming  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  staff. 

One  publication  has  been  completed  by  the  Unit's  staff.  It 
is  entitled,  "Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Technique  for  Educational 
Research  Project  Development  and  Control".  Information  concerning 
these  publications  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Meetings 

Mr.  Bruce  C.  Perryman  attended  a CAMPS  meeting  in  Casper  re- 
presenting the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  as  an  active  participant 
in  the  program.  He  also  attended  the  W.V.A.  Conference  at  Sheridan 
College,  which  was  from  June  A through  June  8,  1967.  * 

Mr.  Perryman,  Mr.  William  H.  Nightwine,  and  Mrs.  Donna  M.  Wells 
went  to  Casper  on  June  26th  to  attend  the  June  27th  General  Session 
of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Vocat iona 1 -Techn i ca 1 Education. 
However,  since  there  were  only  two  members  of  the  World  of  Work  Sub- 
Committee  present  in  Casper  at  that  time,  other  than  the  professional 
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staff  members,  no  minutes  were  taken.  The  General  Session,  on  the 
whole,  was  a success. 

t 

• Staff 

-T' 

Various  staff  changes  have  occurred  during  this  reporting  pe- 
riod. Mr.  Bruce  C.  Perryman  and  Mr.  William  H.  Nightwine  have 
resigned,  both'^ef feet i ve  August  31  , 1967.  Mr.  Perryman  has  taken 
the  position  of  Instructor  of  Marketing  at  Adams  State  College  In 
Alamosa,  Colorado  and  also  plans  to  begin  work  on  his  doctoral  pro- 

■ gram.  Mr.  Nightwine  has  assumed  the  directorship  of  the  Montana 

■ ' Research  Coordinating  Unit  In  Helena,  Montana. 

Mr.  Gene  Schrader,  the  new  director  of  the  Wyoming  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  began  In  September,  1967.  He  was  director  of 
the  New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  and  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Statistics  here  In  the  Wyoming  State  Depart- 
ment  of  Education  prior  to  his  present  job. 
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Quarterly  Technical  Progress  Report  of  the  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  Delaware,  Fourth 
Quarter,  First  Year  (Extended),  April  1,  1967-September  30,  1967. 


Delaware  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Dover 
MF-  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET. 

Pub  Date  - 67  25p. 

*RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNITS;  ’VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION-  *PR0GRAM  DESCRIPTIONS- 
*STATE  PROGRAMS;  *EDUCATIONAL  ^SEARCH;  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Delaware  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  to  encourage  throughout  the 
state  the  initiation  of  occupational  research  and  development  activities,  provide  resource  material 
on  current  developments  in  the  field,  and  to  assist  in  designing  research  and  developmental  programs  in 
vocational -technical  education  and  related  areas.  The  Unit's  first-year  activities  are  reported  in  relation 
to  the  six  components  of  its  overall  objective.  Representative  of  the  activities  are  (i)  preparing  a 
synthesis  of  occupational  data  to  provide  guidance  to  the  advisory  committee  of  a projected 
vocat ional -techn ical  high  school,  (2)  establishing  occupational  materials  mailing  lists  and  distributing 
originaland  recopy  material  on  occupations  to  local  teachers  and  State  supervisors,  (3)  distributing  special 
information  packets  to  state  and  national  agencies  and  institutions,  (4)  expediting  10  proposals  designed  to 
serve  persons  with  special  needs,  (5)  establishing  a library  of  occupational  resources  material  suitable 
for  guidance  personnel,  and  (6)  publishing  a newsletter,  "Here's  An  Idea,"  for  broadcasting  innovative, 
inexpensive  and  applicable  new  ideas.  The  Unit's -staff  of  four  persons  works  directly  with  the  local  school 
districts,  the  area  vocat ional -technical  schools,  the  new  technical  and  community  college,  and  the  vocational 
departments  of  the  University  of  Delaware.  (HC) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  is  a summary  report  of  the  first  yearns  time, 

effort  and  accomplishment  in  the  course  of  "Establishing 

a State  Coordinating  Unit  for  Occupational  Research  De- 

» 

velopment"  under  the  provisions  of  Section  4(c)  of  the 
Vocational  Act  of  1963. 

i 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  Delaware  Occupational 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  to  encourage  throughout 
the  State  the  initiation  of  occupational  research  and  ’ 
development  activities,;  to  provide  resource  material  on 
current  developments  in  the  field,  and  to  assist  in  the 
design  of  research  and  developmental  programs  in  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  and  related  areas. 

The  specific  organizational  setup  and  separate  func- 
tions of  the  personnel  involved  are  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying  chart . 

The  details  of  this  report  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
set  up  in  accordance  with  the  six  components  of  the  over- 
all purpose.  * 


1. 


Functional  Organization  Chart 


DELAWARE  OCCuPATIOiiAL  RESEARCH  CGOiiDIiiATIiiG  UNIT 


Dr.  Paul  M . Ho 
Assistant  Superint 
Voca  t i ona  1 **Techn  i ca  1 Edu 


Or. 


Fred  C.  FInst 
D 


E 1 i zabe 
Sec 


th  H.  Laws 
Isor,  Planning  S 
nal  Technical  Research 


A.  D 1 ef f enderf er 
n t D 1 rector 


Objectives: 


1.  To  identify  and  coordinate  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  and  projects  with  agencies,  pub- 
lic and  private,  concerned  with  occupational  edu- 
cation in  Delaware. 

2 . To  stimulate  interest  in  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  that  will  improve  the  image  and 
yield  results  productive  to  the  state-wide  pro- 
gram of  vocational  education. 

3.  To  provide  assistance  to  State  and  local  staffs 
responsible  for  vocational  education  research 
and  development. 

4.  To  assist  in  developing  programs  that  will  ex- 
pand occupational  education  offerings  for  per- 
sons with  speciai  needs. 

5.  To  disseminate  information  on  the  progress  and. 
application  of  the  results  of  occupational  edu- 
cation research  and  development. 

6.  To  identify  and  maintain  a reference  file  of 
available  occupational  research  and  dev^elopment 
resources  in  the  light  of  anticipated  needs  and 
programs  v/ithin  the  State. 


2. 


Frederic  C.  Finsterbach,  Ed.D. 

Director  of  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Function : 

To  give  leadership  and  direction  to  the  Unit  comprised 
of  four  members:  One  professional  associate,  Richard  A. 

Dief f enderf er , H.  A.,  and  two  secretarial  assistants, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bush  and  Mrs.  Joyce  La  Belle. 

-<  ■ 

Authority  derived  jointly  from  Dr.  Paul  M.  Hodgson, 
Assistant  State  Superintendent , Vocational— Technical 
Education  and  Extended  Services , . and  Dr.*"  Ruth  li.  Laws, 
Supervisor  of  Planning  and  Vocational-Technical  Research, 
under  terms  established  in  a direct  Grant  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  PL  88-210,  Sec,  4(c).  Duration  of 
the  Grant:  June  27,  1966  to  September  30,  1969. 

Amount:  $160,000. 

Richard  A.  Dief f enderf er,  H.  A. 

Assistant  Director  of  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit 


Function : 


Assists  in  providing  leadership  and  direction  to  Unit. 
Develops  research  data  on  occupational  education  into 
appropriate  media  for  presentation  and  dissemination  to 
schools.  Provides  guidance  to  school  personnel  in  the 
preparation  of  research  proposals  in  Occupational  Educa- 
tion. In  charge  of  occupational  research  reference  library 
and  microfilmed  material. 
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METHOD 


The  Delaware  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
is  located  on  the  Capitol  Mall,  Dover,  Delaware  in  the 
Colonel  John  Haslet  State  Armory  offices.  The  Director  of 
the  Unit  reports  jointly  to  the  Assistant  State  Superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  to 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Planning  and  Vocational  Technical 
Research. 

The  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit  staff 
includes  the  Director,  an  Assistant  Director  and  two  sec- 
retarial assistants. 

The  professional  staff  works  directly  with  the  area 
Vocational-Technical  Schools , the  new  Technical  and  Com- 
munity  College  and  with  the  Vocational  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  with  the  local  school 
districts.  The  Unit  has  also  established  a working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Employment  Security  Commission  and  with 
other  social  agencies  in  the  State.  Encouragement  was 
given  to  local  schools  to  develop  pilot  programs  and  re- 
search proposals  having  local,  state  and  national  signif- 
icance. The  majority  of  the  proposals  submitted  concerned 
local  problems  and  several  were  financed  from  the  State 
4(.a)  Ancillary  Funds. 


4. 


The  research  staff  also  conducted  several  in-service 
workshops  and  meetings  to  acquaint  supervisors , guidance 
directors  and  teachers  with  the  services  of  the  Unit. 

Two  committees  serve  the  Unit  collectively.  Individ- 
ual vocational  division  supervisors,  as  members  of  the 
Steering  Committee,  provided  excellent  cooperation  during 
the  year.  The  other  committee  (Advisory)  has  met  as  a 
group  once  during  the  year  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
general  policy. 

The  Occupational  Research  Coordinating  Unit  works 
with  the  staff  of  the  Research  and  Publications  office  in 
the  Administrative  Services  branch  of  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  has  made  an  arrangement  for  print- 
outs of  microfiche  research  reports  on  their  reader-printer 
machine.  This  arrangement  effects  an  economic  use  of  the 
basic  machine  and  eliminates  the  need  for  duplication  of 
identical  equipment. 

The  ERIC  files  of  the  office  of  Research  and  Publica- 
tions and  those  of  the  Occupational  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  are  both  available  to  teachers,  administrators  and 
others  interested  in  research  findings. 
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RESULTS 

Reporting  of  results  and  the  evaluation  of  time  and  effort 
expended  should  be  in  terms  of  both  the  processes  in  which 
the  Unit  is  involved  and  the  aims,  purposes  or  objectives 
toward  which  these  processes  are  directed.  This  part  of  the 
report  will  cast  a highlight  on  the  accomplishments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  major  objectives  of  the  Unit. 

OBJECTIVE  1 

To  identify  and  coordinate  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  and  projects  with  agencies, 
public  and  private,  concerned  with  occupational 
education  in  Delaware. 

o During  the  first  month  of  our  staffed  activity  (September,  1966) 
our  Unit  surveyed  occupational  data  developed  by  twelve  state 
agencies  and  prepared  a synthesis  of  these  data  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  projected  Vocational- 
Technical  High  School  to  be  built  in  Mew  Castle  County.  The 
data  was  prepared  in  transparency  form  and  presented  before  the 
committee  and  a wide  representation  of  interested  citizens. 

These  data  help  in  the  decisions  being  made  in  regard  to  cur- 
ricula, facilities  and  equipment. 

o The  second  month  (October,  1966)  was  devoted  largely  to  the 

establishment  of  office  routines  and  procedures  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  A Guido,  {^on.  tko.  P/tzpa^ation  PKopo6al6 . 
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During  the  third  month  (November,  1966),  communicaliion  was  es- 
tablished with  four  centers  in  the  State  and  Research  Seminars 
were  held  in  VJilmington,  Kent  County,  Sussex  County  and  Newark 
to  acquaint  teachers,  administrators  and  guidance  counselors 
with  the  potentialities  of  the  Unit.  A form  (Declaration  of 
Intention)  was  used  to  give  us  an  indication  of  interest  in 
research  and,  as  a result  of  the  seminars.,  twenty-nine  (29) 
’’Declarations  of  Intent”  were  filed.  Nineteen  (19)  of  these 

were  subsequently  developed  into  full  fledged  proposals  of 

. ^ 

which  seven  (7)  were  funded  out  of  State  Ancillary  4(a)  funds. 

Seven  (7)^ were  submitted  to  Washington.  Of  these,  five  were 
disapproved,  one  was  referred  for  rewrite  and  the  other  is 
still  pending. 

A presentation  of  the  objectives  of  the  Unit  was  also  made  at 
the  annual  state  meeting  of  the  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators held  at»  Camp  Tockwogh,  Maryland. 

In  the  fourth  month  (December,  1966),  the  Director  attended 
the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention  in  Denver, 
Colorado  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the 
/iraerican  Vocational  Education  Research  Association  as  a com- 
ponent of  the  A.  V.  A.  During  this  month,  we  unfortunately 
lost  our  Assistant  Director,  Mr.  Lewis  Capaldi,  who  left  to 
head  up  a Vocational-Technical  High  School  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  handicapped  us  for  a while  until  we  were  able  to  recruit 
and"  induct  our  present  Assistant  Director,  Mr.  Richard  A. 

Dief f enderf er 3 in  February,  1967. 


f 

However,  the  mechanics  of  setting  up  the  office,  ^^pping  it, 
establishing  contacts  and  procedures  consumed  most  of  the 
available  time  in  December. 

In  January,  1967, at  the  request  of  Hr.  E.  Hall  Downes,  Chairman 

V . 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  projected  Delaware  Technical 

'\  > , V , 

and  Community  Colleges,  we  solicited  and , .ga^tieired  from  seventy- 
five  (75)  sources  booklets  and  guidance  information  relating 
to  occupations  at  the  post-high  school  level.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  at  local  schools  and  in  the  office  to  assist 
in  formulation  of  research  proposalc. 

ihe  Unit  also  embarked  on  the  preparation  of  research  and  in- 
formation related  to  occupations  for  distribution  to  local 
schools  and  agencies . This  entailed  preparation  of  original 
material  and  re-copy  of  material  deemed  useful  to  local  teach- 
ers and  State  Supervisors.  Some  of  the  titles  are  as  follows: 

'Ozat  Me  iVo  V^^caA.d-6  --  original  by  the  Director,  a plea 
for  acceptance  of  disadvantaged  youth  into  Industrial  Arts 
and  Vocational  Education  courses  for  occupational  training. 

r 

a 

Good  Job6  0Jo.^i.^ng  fjo-t  Boy^  Who  LzciA,n  a T^adz  --  report 
from  Kiplinger  letter  with  some  localized  data  added. 

Uolz  0^  AdvlAoxy  Commlttzz^  in  UozaiioncU-TzckyUcal  Educa- 
Hon  an  adaptation  of  material  gathered  from  several 
sources,  A.  V.  A.  particularly,  and  condensed  for  local  use. 
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OBJECTIVE  2 


To  stimulate  interest  in  research  and 
development  activities  that  will  im- 
prove the  image  and  yield  results  pro- 
ductive to  the  statewide  program  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education . 

% f 

February 5 1967,  was  a month  of  internal  activity  devoted  to  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  special  information  packets  for 
the  following  agencies  and  institutions: 

State  Board  of  Education 

* 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  Meeting  in  New  York 
National  Research  Project 
Delaware  Vocational  Education  Association 
Delaware  Industrial  Arts  Association 
Delaware  ORCU  Advisory  Committee 

Later,  in  March,  April  and  May  of  1S67,  with  the  same  objectives 

in  mind,  additional  informational  packets  were  prepared  for  and 

distributed  to: 


The  Leadership  Development  Seminar,  University 
of  tlaryland,  at  which  our  Assistant  Director 
was  a participant. 

Program  Planning,  Budgeting  Seminar,  University 
of  Maryland. 

Delaware  Voeational  Agricultural  Teachers. 

Adult  Education  Seminar,  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
for  an  in-service  teacher  education  course. 
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During  this  same  time , four  transparency 
to  Vocational-Technical  Education  were 


prepared  by  the  ORCU  and 


given  by  division  personnel  to  the: 


Governor's  Joint  Coimmittee  for  Education. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction  (all  divisions) 


Delaware  League  of  Wojaen  Voters . 


1967  ’’VJelcome  Educators’*  - a program  arranged 
jointly  by  industries,  the  Y.  H.  C.  A.  and 
the  Wilmington  Board  of  Education. 


The  Unit  also  assisted  in  preparation  of  the  graphics  and 
statistics  for  the  Vocational  Division's  Annual  Budget  Request 
to  the  State  Board  of  Eaucation. 


Assistance  was  also  given  in  the  preparation  of  a report  on  the 
Basic  Data  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  Delaware. 


OBJECTIVE  3 


'To  provide  assistance  to  state  and  local 
staffs  responsible  for  vocational  research 
and  development. 


During  the  months  of  harch  through  June,  1967,  the  Unit  prepared 
and  distributed  to  state  and  local  news  media  a series  of  weekly 
releases  written  around  the  curriculum  and  other  features  of  the_ 
proposed  Delaware  Technical  and  Coiimiunity  College  to  be  opened 
in  September,  1967.  A sample  program  and  a series  of  spot 
announcements  about  the  college  program  for  radio  broadcast 
were  also  prepared. 
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The  Director  of  the  Unit , because  of  his  background  in  teacher 
education  and  in  industry,  prepared  a series  of  courses  and  a 
20-day  program  for  the  vestibule  training  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  personnel  in  the  new  Technical  ahd^  Community 
College.  These  courses  involved  elements  of: 

Analysis  Techniques  for  Course  Organization 
Concept  Formation 
Counseling  and  Coaching 

Methods  of  Teaching  Vocational  and  Technical 
Students 

Creative  Problem  Solving 
Human  Relations  on  the  Job 

The  Teacher  Training  Program  for  the  Technical  and  Community 
College  will  be  a continuing  part  of  the  Director's  effort, 
insofar  as  time  permits,  toward  the  development  of  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  in  the  State. 


OBJECTIVE  4 


To  assist  in  developing  programs  that 
will  expand  occupational  education 
offerings  for  persons  with  special 
needs . 


Part  of  the  Unit* § tii^e  during  the  first  year  and  particularly 
during  June  to  August,  1967,  was  devoted  to  encouragement  of 
proposals  designed  for  service  to  persons  with  special  needs. 
Accordingly  5 the  following  intentions  to  file  proposals  were 


received  and  are  in  various  stages  of  progress  for  approval 

or  rejection  in  Washington  and/or  funding  from  State  Ancillary 
4(a)  monies: 


RESEARCH  PROPOSALS  RELATING  TO  SPECIAL  NEEDS 


Local  No. 


11/29/66 
Rej.  DCVER 
Washington 


66-1.6 
11/29/66 
(funded  with 
4(a)  monies) 


66-2 
12/1/66 
( for 

follow  up) 


Originator 

Frank  Spitzer 
Middle  School 
Middletown  School 
District  No.  80 


Neal-  F.  V/arrington 
Agricultural  Educa- 
tion Department 
University  of  Del. 


Willard  H.  Fisher 
Laurel  Special 
School  District 


Title 

"A  pilot  program  to  involve  I 
academically  alienated  youth  I 
of  7th  and  8th  grade  levels  I 
in  applied  Vocational,,  Bio-  1 
logical  and  Physical  Science.! 

"A  Pilot  project  to  develop  | 
a small  engine  trouble  shoot-' 
ing  and  repair  instructional 
’kit'  for  use  by  Extension 
Service,  in-school  and 
adult  personnel." 

‘’Agricultus:\e  related  training 
to  prepare  educationally  men- 
tally retarded  students  for  j 
Ornamental  Horticulture . 


66-5 

12/13/66 
Rej . DCVER 
(funded  4(a) 
State  Ancil.) 


George  F.  Haney 
Brandywine  Springs 
Junior  High  School 
Marshal Iton  School 
District  No.  77 


’’Elimination  or  reduction  of 
drop-outs  by  providing  a cur- i 
riculuni  involving  a coopera-  ^ 
tive  work  study  and  an  explor- 
atory work  study  program  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  non- 
academic  students . " 


67-3 

1/12/67 

(for 

follow  up) 


67-4 
1/12/67 
(ref.  for 
revision  8 
possible  sup- 
port Under 
Title  I or  III) 


Leon  F.  Osinski 
H.  Fletcher  Brown 
Technical  H.  S. 
Wilmington  Public 
Schools 

Abner  Hollingsworth 
H.  Fletcher  Brown 
Technical  H.  S. 


”To  develop  a 9th  grade  cur- 
riculum for  occupational, 
skilled  and  technical 
courses . 

”To  restructure  the  present 
vocational  programs  (grades 
10  t hrough  12 ) to  include 
occupational  programs  start- 
ing with  grade  9 through  12 
and  to  develop  a curriculum 
for  occupational  courses . ” 


Title 


Local  i\jo. 


Originator 


67-8 
2/21 /bl 
Cond . Appd . 
DOVER 

(part.  fund, 
with  4(a) 
monies ) 


Mary  L»  Steffenberg 
Brandywine  Springs 
Junior  High  School 
liarshallton  School 
District  No.  77 


‘’A  program  in  the  vocational 
development  of  educable  men- 
tally  retarded  children  at 
the  Junior  High  School  in 
the  areas  of  food  and  laun- 
dry services . '' 


67-10 
3/20/67 
(ref.  for 
rework . & 
budget  rev.) 


67-13 
4/20/67 
(ref.  for 
rework . of 
draft) 


67-17 

9/6/67 

(for 

follow  up) 


Frederick  B.  Kutz 
Newark  Senior  H.  S. 
Newark  Special 
School  District 


Dr.  L.  M.  Chris tophe 
Howard  High  School 
Wilmington  Public 
Schools 


Mrs . Ruth  Goodman 
Adult  Education  S 
Extended  Services 
Wilmington  Public 
Schools 


**A  work  experience  program 
for  the  potential  drop-out.” 


"The  development  of  patterns 
for  the  modification  of  voca 
tional  educational  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  econom 
ic,  social,  personal  and  ed- 
ucational needs  of  students. 


"A  study  of  the  effects  of 
a combined  "Learn-By-Doing” 
senior  achievement  program 
and  bibliotherapy  on  some 
attitudes  of  the  function- 
ally illiterate  adult.” 


o 


The  Unit  prepared  and  distributed  a packet  of  informational 
material  to  teachers  of  educable  and  retrainable  students 


throughout  the  State. 


The  cover  of  a brochure  entitled  Re4oa/ice  ?apo.K6  on  the,  VIa- 
a,dvantage.d  was  designed  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Unit 
who  also  wrote  the  foreword,  edited  the  material  and  followed 
up  on  the  printing  and  distribution.  ^ 


OBJECTIVE  5 


To  disseminate  information  on  the  pro- 
gress and  application  of  the  results 
of  occupational  education  research  and 
development . 


The  Unit  established  several  mailing  lists  for  the  dissemination 
of  material.  These  were  geared  for  general,  periodic  and  spe- 
cial  distribution  with  logistics  worked  out  for  appropriate 
quantities.  Prominent  among  these  lists  are  the  following: 
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OBJECTIVE  6 


To  identify  and  maintain  a reference 
material  file  of  available  occupational 
resources  in  the  light  of  anticipated 
needs  and  programs  within  the  State. 


In  the  furtherance  of  this  objective,  the  Unit  has  acquired  two 
microfiche  readers  and  has  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  reader- 
printer  in  the  general  Research  and  Publications  branch.  One 
reader  will  be  retained  in  the  ORCU  office  for  internal  use 

and  the  other  made  available  for  group  or  individual  use  in  the 
schools. 

The  Unit  has  also  started  a microfiche  library  of  selected 
research  in  occupational  education  and  published  Volume  I of 
an  index.  In. addition,  the  Unit  has  subscribed  to  the  auto- 
matic distribution  system  set  up  by  the  ERIC  Clearinghouse, 
Center  for  Research  and  Leadership  Development,  Ohio  State 
University.  This  will  furnish  us  with  microfiche  copy  of 

Instructional  Material,  as  well  as  Research  as  fast  as  it  is 
published. 

Occupational  Rc^cafich  Vxoj cct6 , a publication  prepared  by  this 
Unit,  has  been  distributed  to  the  field. 


The  Unit  has  established  a "library"  of  occupational  resource 
material  suitable  for  guidance  personnel.  This  material  is  set 


up  for  browsing  or  for  limited  loan  and  is  mentioned  period- 
ically in  our  Newsletter.  A new  service,  An  Jde,a,  for 

the  broadcasting  of  innovative  and  inexpensive  new  things  that 
might  be  readily  applied  in  the  local  schools  has  been  started 
The  first  two  issues  are  now  being  distributed. 

Through  participation  in  a workshop  in  New  Jersey  and  some  pre 
vious  contact,  both  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  have 
gathered  much  material  on  the  "Introduction  to  Vocations" 
pilot  programs  as  they  a^  3 operating  in  New  Jersey  and  North 
Carolina.  This  material  is  being  readied  for  distribution  to 
encourage  interest  in  similar  projects  for  Delaware. 

An  innovative  project,  originating  in  the  Middle  West  and 
called  "American  Industry",  is  being  watched  with  interest  and 
as  results  are  achieved  the  Unit  is  disseminating  information, 
particularly  to  the  Industrial  Arts  teachers  and  supervisors . 


o 


In  July,  1967,  this  Unit,  because  of  its  delayed  start  in  1966, 
asked  for  and  received  an  extension  of  the  period  of  Grant  from 
June  27,  1966,  to  September  30,  1969.  At  the  same  time,  a pro- 
posal to  utilize  funds  for  four  in-house  projects  was  approved. 
These  projects,  listed  below,  are  in  the  process  of  development, 
and  they  will  engage  a part  of  the  Unit’s  attention  during  the 
coming  year. 


Project  #1;  Development  of  a program  of  public 

relations,  instruction  and  guidanca 
to  improve  the  image  of  vocational 
education. 


I 

Project  1^2:  Development  of  a program  to  increase 

the  understanding  of  school  personnel 
about  the  cultural  values  and  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  disadvantaged  persons  in 
order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
education  efforts. 


Project  #3:  Make  statewide  surveys  of  various 

types  in  terms  of  occupational  needs, 
expanding  staffing  needs,  placement 
follow  up  and  cost  benefit. 


Project  //4:  Provide  small  grants  in  aid  to  local 

school  districts  for  innovative  pilot 
programs  in  occupational  education. 


o The  portable  T.  V.  audio-video  tape  equipment  of  Project  #1 
has  already  been  used  in  the  Kent  County  Vocational *area  to 


u 
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record  a program  called  "Milestones  to  Maturity".  This  program 
consists  of  ten  talks* by  resource  speakers,  followed  by  panel 
discussions.  Since  the  time  of  the  resource  persons  is  limited, 
their  talks  were  taped,  and  the  tape^s  serve  to  kick-off  subse- 
quent pan€l  discussions  with  smaller  groups. 

The  Unit  intends  to  make  interview  tapes  in  on-the-job  situation 
for  use  in  guidance  programs.  Also,  special  events  relating  to 
Vocational-Technical  Education  will  be  recorded  and  prepared  for 
dissemination  to  local  schools  and  interested  groups. 

o The  quarterly  Newsletter  instituted  during  the  first  year  of 

activiity  has  been  very  well  received  both  locally  and  by  other 
Research  Coordinating  Units.  It  is  our  intention  to  continue 
this  publication  to  report  our  activity  to  the  local  school 
administrators , teachers , and  other  institutions  or  groups  that 
should  increasingly  be  made  aware  of  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 
cation progress  in  the  State. 

1 
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CONCLUSIONS  AND  IliPLICATIONS 


A review  of  the  time  and  effort  expended  during  the  first  year 
brings  a certain  glow  of  satisfaction  to  the  four  persons  in- 
volved in  the  ORCU  activity.  While  there  exists  a degree  of 
disappointment  because  none  of  our  sponsored  proposals  was 
approved  for  funding  in  Washington,  the  reasons  are  understand- 
able and  will  serve  to  make  us  try  harder  in  the  time  to  come. 
However,  the  five  other  objectives  will  keep  us  plenty  busy  in 
the  arena  of  positive  achievement  as  we  look  forward  to  another 
year  of  activity. 

We  wish  to  express,  at  this  time,  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Richard 
Andrews,  Verne  Burgener  and  Lawrence  Braaten  of  the  Washington 
office.  Division  of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational  Education 
Research,  for  their  sympathetic  understanding,  patience,  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 

At  the  local  level,  our  general  thanks  goes  to  so  many  individ- 
uals that  a list  would  be  quite  extensive.  To  Drs . Paul  Hodgson 
and  Ruth  Laws,  we  owe  a particular  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
encouragement  and  the  free  hand  they  have  extended  to  us  in  our 
operation.  The  members  of  our  two  advisory  groups  have  given 
unstintingly  of  their  time  whenever  we  called  upon  them.  VJe 
thank  also  the  personnel  in  the  duplicating  room  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  without  whose  help  much  of  what 
we  report  here  would  have  been  impossible.  VJe  also  acknowledge 
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GUIDE  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  PROPOSALS  (Booklet) 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION  (Form) 

COMPLETED  SAilPLE  OF  A BUDGET  (Sample  Form) 

SOME  SELECTED  TITLES  OF  RESEARCH  PROPOSALS  FUNDED 
IN  OTHER  STATES  (Report) 

RESEARCH  PROPOSAL  PROCESS  FLOVJ  CHART 

SUGGESTED  OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS,  JOB  TITLES  WITH 

D.O.T.  NUMBERS  SELECTED  FOR  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Presentation) 

DELAWARE  EMPLOYMENT  MARCH  1966  (Report) 

ORGANTZATIONAL  FORMS  FOR  IN-PLANT  TRAINING  (Booklet) 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  GRADUATE  (Speech) 

REMARKS  TO  A GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  TEACliERS  (Speech) 

QUALITY  EDUCATION  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  (Speech) 
DEAL  HE  NO  DISCARDS  (Article) 

THE  PRESS  CONFERENCE  - A METHOD  OF  INFORrilNG  THE  PUBLIC 
ABOUT  OUR  SCHOOLS  (Article) 

GOOD  JOBS  VJAITING  FOR  BOYS  WHO  LEARN  A TRADE  (Booklet) 

A NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  DEWEY  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  (Article) 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULA  FOR  A SEGMENT  AT  THi.  PARA- 
PROFESSIONAL  LEVEL  (Chart) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A TOTAL  PROGRAil  IN  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
WORLD  OF  WORK  (Booklet) 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  HUMAN  DIGNITY  (Article) 

IF  I WERE  TWENTY-ONE  (Article) 

AUTHENTIC  TEACHERS  (Article) 

STUDENTS  NEED  HELP  (Article) 
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OCCUPATIONAL  TEACHER  COMPETENCIES  (Chart) 

INNOVATIVE  PROGRAI'^IS  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  (Report) 
SCHEDULING  CARD  FOR  VOC-TECH  TEACHER  TRAINING  (Device) 

LIST  OF  PROPOSALS  (Report) 

TEN  PRESS  RELEASES:  DELAWARE  TECHNICAL  & COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

THE  ROLE  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  IN  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  ( Booklet ) 

DELAWARE  TECHNICAL  S COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM  - TOPICAL  OUTLINE 
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PREFACE 
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importance.  Junior  high  school  students  who  are  in  the  process  of  vocational 
exploration  must  be  aware  of  opportunities  in  vocational  education  as  they  explore  1 

occupational  possibilities.  Recognizing  these  needs,  this  project  represents  an  I 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PROCEDURES 
A.  . THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compile  a source  of  occupational  information 
materials  relevant  to  opportunities  in  vocational  education  which  are  appropriate 
for  use  with  junior  high  school  students  in  New  Mexico.  An  additional  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  establish  and  suggest  some  guidelines  through  which  these  materials 
may  be  evaluated  and  integrated  into  the  junior  high  school  curriculum. 

Better  usage  of  occupational  information  in  making  career  selection  is  a necessity 
if  optimal  value  from  vocational  education  is  to  be  achieved.  Vocational  education 
must  be  concerned  with  providing  the  necessary  types  of  training  for  vocations,  but 
if  students  are  not  able  to  utilize  this  training  in  the  best  manner,  the  provision 
of  it  will  be  of  little  avail.  Particularly  in  a state  like  New  Mexico  with  its  multi- 
cultural background  and  sparcity  of  population,  it  becomes  of  extreme  importance 
that  optimal  use  i^  made  of  the  vocational  education  available. 

Students  need  to  be  aware  of  what  types  of  vocational  education  will  best  meet 
their  needs,  and,  also,  what  types  of  vocational  education  are  available.  In  order 
for  junior  high  school  students  to  best  receive  and  use  this  information,  it  should  be 
available  in  a unified  and  organized  manner  to  those  in  charge  of  providing  the 
information. 

B.  DESCRIPTION 
% 

* 

The  need  for  occupational  information  oriented  toward  the  interests  and  problems 
of  junior  high  school  youth  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
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Labor  repeatedly  during  the  past  several  years  (Wood,  1960).  In  spite  of  the  recognized 
need  for  occupational  information  geared  to  the  junior  high  school  student  most 
occupational  publications  have  been  designed  primarily  for  use  in  guidance  of  senior 
high  school  and  post-high  school  students. 

The  junior  high  school  age  is  not  a time  for  refined  occupational  decisions,  but 
a time  for  exploratory, tentative  and  a few  important  decisions.  These  latter 
decisions  deal  with  which  general  curricula  to  pursue  in  high  school,  e,  g. , college 
preparatory  versus  technical  training,  etc.  Even  though  these  decisions  are 

C 

not  occupationally  specific,  they  can  have  major  limiting  effects  on  later  occupational 
possibilities.  The  role  of  occupational  information  is  primarily  one  of  encouraging 
the  exploratory  process  to  as  wide  a range  of  opportunities  as  is  feasible  within  the 
limits  of  each  individual’s  self-concept.  Occupational  information,  in  its  various 
forms,  (Fletcher,  1960)  can  be  significant  in  this  process,  but  the  nature  of  the 
material,  timing  of  its  presentation,  and  appropriateness  to  individual  needs  are 
crucial  factors  in  determining  effectiveness.  To  be  suitable  for  the  junior  high  school 
age  group,  occupational  materials  must  answer  the  questions  of  the  age  group  and 
conform  to  appropriate  reading  levels.  The  scope  of  occupational  information  must 
meet  the  complete  range  of  individual  needs  and  values  as  related  to  the  future  realistic 
demands  of  the  labor  market. 

Occupational  information  is  not  just  a group  of  pamphlets  and  books  in  the  library 
or  in  the  counselor’s  office.  Rather,  it  is  integration  of  all  available  appropriate 
materials  into  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum  and  total  part  of  the  school.  Such 
integration  demands  that  guidance  counselors  not  limit  their  activities  and  influence 
to  the  counseling  office.  Counselors  must  cooperate  with  teachers  and  persuade  them 
to  incorporate  occupational  information  in  their  courses  and  other  school  activities. 


With  proper  ingenuity  and  careful  planning  such  incorporating  may  be  done  without 
detriment  to  curricular  content.  Such  integration  would  seem  of  crucial  importance 
to  the  small  school  which  in  most  cases  cannot  provide  organized  guidance  services. 

Arbuckle  (1960)  suggests  that  the  curriculum,  while  fluid,  is  already  established 
so  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  any  new  occupational  materials 
that  are  planned  for  the  junior  high  school  are  prepared  with  some  understanding 

of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  and  just  where  they  might  be  used  in  the 
curriculum. 

This  project  attempted  to  organize  occupational  materials  in  vocational  education 
in  such  a way  as  to  be  meaningful  to  the  person  or  persons  having  the  responsibility 
for  providing  the  service.  The  junior  high  school  curriculum  is  certainly  a full 

one,  and  if  the  material  is  to  be  effectively  used,  provisions  must  be  made  for  its 

'(0^ 

best  use. 

While  federal  funds  have  certainly  eased  the  strain  of  providing  occupational 
materials,  money  is  still  somewhat  a factor.  Application  of  evaluation  standards 
(Hill,  1960)  can  certainly  improve  the  use  of  limited  budget  monies  for  purchasing 
occupational  material.  One  study  dealing  with  the  readability  of;  occupational 
information  (Ruth,  1962)  indicates  that  much  of  the  occupational  material  studied 
was  too  far  above  the  average  reading  level  to  have  much  usefulness.  It  would  be 
of  great  benefit  in  the  usage  of  the  materials  if  one  source  of  readable  *materials 
was  available  to  the  person  in  charge  of  their  use. 

In  the  use  of  the  materials,  group  techniques  have  proven  to  be  of  value.  Bell 
(1964)  indicates  that  group  procedures  can  be  effectively  stimulating  to  die  students. 
In  a study  by  Gribbons  (1960)  the  use  of  group  techniques  seems  to  have  been  helpful 
in  aiding  pupils  to  make  accurate  appraisals  of  their  abilities,  values,  and  interests 
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and  in  providing  information  about  occupational  opportunities.  Group  guidance 
can  be  effectively  utilized  within  the  framework  of  the  classroom  situation. 

A study  by  Hanson  (1965)  indicates  that  specific  areas  differ  in  their  specific 
needs  for  oecupational  information.  While  occupational  information  in  the  junior  * 
high  school  is  not  geared  to  an  early  specific  choice  of  a career,  the  limitations 
of  geographic  information  certainly  influence  the  choice  of  a career.  Caplan  (1963) 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  students  to  develop  a realistic  self-concept  in  order  to 
make  adequate  decisions.  A realistic  self-concept  must  include  the  limitations  of 
the  geographic  area.  This  then,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  students  in  New  Mexico 
would  probably  have  need^  in  the  area  of  occupational  information  specific  to  their 
area.  Hunter  (1959)  says  that  in  rural  areas  direct  contacts  with  some  types  of 
oceupations  is  an  impossibility  so  the  importance  of  indirect  contact  through 
occupational  information  becomes  even  more  obvious. 

Foster  and  Dungan  (1960)  conducted  a survey  of  the  states  to  see- how  occupational 
information  was  being  used.  They  asked  state  officials  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
occupational  information  was  being  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  State  schools. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  high  schools  were  conducting  units  on  the  nature  of  career 
opportunities,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  any  organized  procedure  in  the  junior  high 
schools.  While  this  does  not  indicate  that  no  provision  was  being  made  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  it  is  possibly  indicative  that  no  organized  plan  for  the  dissemination 
of  occupational  information  was  in  use. 

A survey  was  conducted  in  conjunction  with  this  project  to  determine  what  steps 
had  been  taken  in  the  various  states  to  provide  for  dissemination  of  occupational 
information  about  vocational  education  in  the  junior  high  school.  The  results  of  the 
survey  indicated  that  few  states  have  taken  specific  steps  to  Insure  adequate 


information  dissemination  in  this  area,  although  several  are  planning  projects  in 
the  area. 

Maze  (1964)  indicates  the  value  that  occupational  information  can  have  for 
vocational  education.  He  indicates  that  occupational  information  in  junior  high 
schools  can  be  a valuable  aid  in  helping  students  make  decisions  about  future 
specialization  in  vocational  education. 

Although  occupational  information  for  junior  high  school  students  is  available 
from  present  sources,  a review  of  the  literature  indicates  that  no  present  source 
includes  criteria  for  evaluation,  examples  of  appropriate  information,  and  most 
important,  methods  for  its,  best  dissemination  to  the  student.  This  development 
project  emphasized  not  only  the  possible  sources,  but  also  practical  suggestions  for 

ft 

the  integration  of  the  material  into  the  curriculum.  These  suggestions  will  be 
helpful  to  schools  with  an  organized  guidance  program  as  well  as  those  schools 
in  New  Mexico  not  large  enough  to  employ  a full-time  guidance  counselor. 

Arbuckle  (1960)  gives  an  example  of  how  a teacher  can  utilize  occupational 
information.  This  teacher  had  planned  an  exploratory  unit  to  introduce  students 
to  various  occupations.  A snow  storm  disrupted  many  services  in  the  community 
and  made  it  possible  to  discuss  what  jobs  were  created  by  the  storm,  and  which  ones 
were  hindered  by  the  storm.  The  students  surveyed  jobs  in  the  community,  collected 
materials,  used  the  D.  O.  T.  , made  bulletin  boards,  and  made  individual  reports. 

Field  trips  were  also  used.  As  a result  of  the  unit,  the  students  became  much  more 
aware  of  the  world  of  work  in  the  community. 

This  development  project  emphasized  the  fact  that  occupational  information  which 
is  not  effectively  used  in  helping  students  make  vocational  decisions  is  of  little  or 
no  value.  Specific  objectives  to  be  attainefin  the  project  are  included  in  the  next  section. 
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c:  . objejctives 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to: 

1.  Set  up  criteria  for  evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  various  occupational 
materials  related  to  vocational  education  such  as  leaflets,  books,  film- 
strips, cartoons,  etc. , for  use  in  the  junior  high  school. 

2.  Compile  an  annotated  list  of  occupational  materials  appropriate  for  use 
in  the  junior  high  school. 

3.  Prepare  guidelines  such  as  teaching  units  and  aids  through  which  these 
occupational  materials  may  be  incorporated  into  curricular  content. 

4.  Suggest  various  community  resources  which  can  be  used  locally  so 
that  students  can  become  fully  informed  about  occupations  and  job 
opportunities  in  their  own  communities. 

5.  Suggest  guidelines  for  utilizing  occupational  information  effectively  in 
group  sessions. 

D.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  principal  investigators  for  the  project  were  Dr.  Richard  DeBlassie  and 
Mr.  William  P.  Jones  of  New  Mexico  State  University.  Consultants  for  the  project 
included  Dr.  William  C.  Cross,  Head,  Department  of  Guidance  and  Psychological 
Services,  NMSU;  Dr.  Robert  Swanson  and  Mr.  Bill  Kel say.  Division  of  Guidance 
and  Special  Education,  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education,  Santa  Fe. 
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E.  PROCEDURES 

♦ 

Information  and  data  used  in  this  project  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  following 
procedures: 

1.  A review  of  the  literature  was  made  in  terms  of: 

(a)  Generalized  descriptions  of  the  junior  high  school  student,  particularly 
the  12  to  14  year  old  developing  in  the  modal  particularly  with  regard  to 
personal-social  and  vocational  development. 

(b)  Criteria  which  occupational  materials  such  as  leaflets,  books, 
filmstrips,'  etc.  , should  meet  in  terms  of  their  appropriateness 
for  the  junior  high  school  level. 

(c)  Guidelines  for  the  classroom  teacher  as  aids  for  understanding  the 
place  of  occupational  materials  in  the  curriculum  in  the  junior  high 
school. 

(d)  Guidelines  for  utilizing  occupational  information  effectively  in  group 
sessions  in  the  junior  high  school. 

2.  Consultation  with  specialists  in  instruction,  curriculum,  guidance,  reading, 

I 

etc.  , in  order  to  determine  guidelines  for  integrating  occupational  materials 
into  the  curriculum  as  well  as  setting  up  criteria  for  evaluating  the  appropriateni 
of  such  material  for  the.'junior  high  school  student. 

3.  Consultation  with  various  representatives  from  companies  producing 
occupational  materials. 

4.  Contacts  with  schools,  locally  and  statewide  to  determine  just  what  has  been 
done  in  the  public  schools  in  regard  to  the  use  of  occupational  materials  in 
the  junior  high  school. 
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5.  Review  and  present  an  annotated  representative  list  of  books,  films, 
pamphlets,  etc.  , based  on  pre-determined  criteria  for  appropriateness 
at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

Fo  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Purpose  of  the  study.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  relevant 
information  concerning  the  availability  and  use  of  occupational  information  in  the 
public  junior  high  schools  of  New  Mexico. 

Procedures.  In  order  to  achieve  the  stated  purpose,  the  questionnaire- survey 
method  was  utilized.  While  certain  limitations  are  obviously  present  when  utilizing 
this  method,  it  was  decided  that  the  questionnaire  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
instrument  for  this  study. 

A questionnaire  dealing  with  seven  relevant  questions  was  prepared.  These 
questions  were  concerned  with  (1)  whether  occupational  information  was  available, 

(2)  the  extent  of  use  by  professional  staff,  (3)  extent  of  use  by  students,  (4)  source 
of  the  major  proportion  of  the  material,  (5)  percentage  of  materials  relevant  for 
vocational  education,  (6)  appropriateness  of  reading  level,  and  (7)  factors  which 
may  be  limiting  the  use  of  occupational  materials. 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  141  schools  and  returned  by  123.  This 
constitutes  an  87%  return  certainly  large  enough  for  at  least  tentative  conclusions 
to  be  drawn. 

Results 

Question  1:  Do  you  have  a file  of  occupational  information  available  in  your  school? 
^yes ^no  N=123  yes=105  87% 
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no=  18 


13% 


Question  2: 

Estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  material  is  utilized  by  the  professional 

staff. 

often  occasionally  seldom 

N=105 

often=10 

9% 

occasionally=65 

62% 

seldom=29 

28% 

no  answer=  1 

1% 

Question  3: 

Estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  material  is  utilized  by  the  students. 

often 

occasionally  seldom 

N=105 

often=34 

33% 

occasidnally=60 

67% 

seldom=10 

9% 

no  answer=  1 

1% 

Question  4:  Indicate  the  source  of  the  major  proportion  of  the  material.  Published 


Kits  (i.  e.  SRA,  Chronicle,  etc. ) 

Free  Materials 

Other  (please  specify) 

Published  Kits 

28 

27% 

Free  Materials 

18 

17% 

Other 

1 

1% 

Published  Kits  and  Free  Materials 

45 

43% 

Published  Kits  and  Other 

4 

4% 

Free  Materials  and  Other 

'5  > 

5% 

Published  Kits,  Free  Materials  and  Other  3 

2% 

No  Answer 

1 

1% 

Question  5:  Estimate  the  percentage  of  the  material  dealing  with  occupations  not 
requiring  a college  degree.  % 


Estimated  Percentage 

X 

% 

0-24% 

10 

10 

25-49% 

22 

22 

50% 

34 

35 

51-75% 

27 

28 

76-100% 

5 

5 

98  (no  answer  =7) 


Question  6:  Is  the  reading  level  of  most  of  the  materials  appropriate  for  junior 


high  school 

students?  yes 

no 

N=105 

yes=86 

82% 

no=15 

14% 

no  answer=  4 

4% 

Question  7:  Indicate  factors  which  may  be  limiting  the  use  of  the  materials.  Materials 

are  not  easily  accessible Materials  are  not  appropriate  for  the  grade  level 

Lack  of  integration  of  materials  into  curriculum  ' other 


Materials  are  not  easily  accessible 

4 

3% 

Materials  are  not  appropriate 

2 

2% 

Lack  of  integration  of  Materials 

41 

40% 

Other 

12 

11% 

No  limiting  factors 

3 

3% 

Not  acces  sible ; not  appropriate 

2 

2% 

Not  accessible  and  lack  of  integration 

8 

1% 

mailtSM 
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Not  appropriate  and  lack  of  integration 


6 


6% 


Not  appropriate  and  other 

* 

Lackiof  integration  and  other 


3 


3% 


3 


3% 


Not  accessible;  not  appropriate  and  lack  of  integration  5 


5% 


Not  accessible;  lack  of  integration  and  other 


3 


3% 


No  answer 
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10% 


Discussion. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  least  87%  of  the  reporting  schools  do  have 
an  available  file  of  occupational  information. 

The  results  of  the  questions  on  the  use  of  the  materials  indicate  that  90%  of 
the  students  use  the  materials  at  least  occasionally  while  only  71%  of  the  faculty 


make  use  of  the  materials  to  that  extent.  It  is  probably  reasonable  to  assume  that  if 
the  faculty  perceived  a need  for  using  the  materials,  their  use  of  the  information 
would  increase  and  this  might  well  lead  to  even  further  usage  by  the  students.  A 
possible  solution  then  is  to  convince  the  faculty  of  the  need  for  relating  the  subject 
matter  to  occupational  exploration.  Another  possible  reason  for  lack  of  faculty 
usage  might  be  the  limitations  of  the  file  itself.  This  also  should  be  investigated. 

The  major  proportion  of  materials  seems  to  come  from  published  kits 
supplemented  by  free  materials.  Some  sources  listed  under  the  category  of  other 
include:  government  publications,  library  books,  pamphlets  and  briefs  directly 


purchased,  and  collections  of  materials  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  largest  single  category  in  the  estimation  of  percentage  of  materials  related 
to  vocational  education  was  50%.  Ten  percent  of  the  schools  estimated  that  less 
than  1/4  of  the  materials  were  related  to  occupations  not  requiring  a college  degree. 


o 
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and  five  percent  of  the  schools  reported  that  over  3/4  of  the  material  was  related 
to  such  occupations.  Even  a 50%  ratio  of  college-noncollege  materials  is  probably 
not  adequate  in  light  of  the  number  of  students  who  will  actually  complete  college. 

The  fact  that  82%  of  the  reporting  schools  felt  that  the  reading  level  of  the 
materials  was  appropriate  for  junior  high  school  students  is  quite  interesting 
in  light  of  published  research  reported  elsewhere  in  this  paper  indicating  that 
many  if  not  most  of  the  materials  do  not  have  an  appropriate  reading  level.  (Ruth,  1962) 
Another  factor  to  consider  was  the  report  that  90%  of  the  students  do  at  least 
occasionally  use  the  material.  If  the  published  research  is  actually  indicative  of 
reading  level,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  students  can  make  this  much  use  of  the 
material  without  a great  deal  of  help.  This  question  needs  further  investigation. 

In  terms  of  factors  limiting  the  use  of  the  materials,  a total  of  sixty-six 

f 

schools  (70%  of  those  who  reported  a limiting  factor)  considered  a lack  of  inte- 
gration of  materials  into  the  curriculum  as  at  least  one  of  the  limiting  factors.  Factors 
listed  under  the  category  of  other  included:  students  lack  of  time,  lack  of  materials, 
faculty  lack  of  time,  lack  of  knowledge  about  use,  lack  of  staff  interest,  and  just 
beginning  program. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  limitations  of  the  questionnaire- survey 
method  make  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports  are  actually  descriptive 
of  the  status  of  occupational  information  in  the  junior  high  schools.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  regardless  of  the  actual  validity  of  the  reports,  they  do  represent 

t 

how  school  officials  presently  perceive  the  situation.  This  perception  is  certainly 
a factor  to  consider,  since  if  officials  are  satisfied  with  the  present  situation, 
little  will  be  done  to  change  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  this  study  with  a 

i 

rigorous  examination  of  the  usage  of  materials  in  a selected  sample  of  schools  to 
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determine  the  amount,  if  any,  of  discrepancy  between  how  officials  feel  the 
material  is  being  used  and  how  it  actually  is  being  used. 

G.  - SUMMARY 

It  is  hoped  that  this  document  will  aid  the  classroom  teacher  as  well  as  the  counselor 
in  incorporating  and  effectively  using  occupational  materials  in  the  curriculum.  This 
is  particularly  important  for  the  small  schools  in  New  Mexico  which  are  without 

m 

the  services  of  a guidance  counselor.  As  stated  previously,  better  usage  of 
occupational  information  in  e:?q)loring  tentative  decisions  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  is  a necessity  if  optimal  value  from  vocational  education^  is  to  be  achieved. 

m 

Such  a document  becomes  even  more  important  at  the  junior  high  school  level  since 
most  occupational  materials  have  been  designed  for  use  in  guidance  and  irocational 
planning  of  senior  high  school  and  post-high  school  students. 


..f- 
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CHAPTER  II 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENT 

The  period  known  as  preadolescence  or  early  adolescence  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  describe  because  of  the  wide  variation s found  in  this  group.  Thompson  (1960) 
notes  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  characterize  the  typical  junior  high  school 
student  because  of  rapid  change  and  wide  variation  in  the  rate  of  growth.  He  adds 
that  the  junior  high  school  student  may  range  from  the  accelerated  ten  or  eleven  year 
old  to  the  retarded  sixteen  or  seventeen  year  old  student.  This  chapter  will  be 
concerned  with  a description  of  the  modal  or  typical  junior  high  school  student  which  would 
generally  encompass  the  age  range  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  focus 
will  be  on  personal-social  and  vocational  aspects  of  this  age  group. 

One  of  the  more  effective  ways  of  describing  a group  is  in  terms  of  developmental 
tasks.  These  are  the  varieties  of  learning  essential  for  satisfactory  growth  and 
adjustment  at  successive  stages  in  development  (Bennett,  1955).  The  two  major 
classifications  of  de vel opmental  tasks  are  Erikson’s  eight  stages  of  man  and  the 
developmental  tasks  as  presented  by  Havighurst; 

. In  terms  of  Erikson’s  classification  (Erikson,  19i§),  the  junior  high  sc^hool  s^ 
is  at  the  stage  of  developing  a sense  of  identity  or  a sense  of  accomplishment.  This  is 
the  fourth  stage  in  the  eight  stages  of  man.  It  begins  at  about  six  years  of  age  and  extends 
over  five  or  six  years.  The  chief  danger  of  this  period  according  to  Erikson  is  the  ‘ 
presence  of  conditions  which  may  lead  to  feelings  of  inadequacy  and  inferiority.  Erikson 
says  that  both  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching  should  be  realistically  planned 
so  that  every  child  will  enjoy  the  feeling  of  successful  accomplishment.  The  child  must 
strengthen  the  skills  he  already  has  and  acquire  new  ones,  or  school  will  be  an^ 
experience  of  rejection  and  failure  rather  than  an  experience  which  stabilizes  his  personal! 
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The  next  stage  in  the  eight  stages  of  man  is  in  the  sense  of  identity.  During 

adolescence  the  individual  is  precariously  balanced  between  being  a child  and  being 

an  adult,  and  he  vacillates  between  one  role  and  the  other  seeking  to  identify  himself. 

* 

The  adolescent’s  sense  of  identity  is  as  much  oriented  to  the  conception  his  peers 
have  of  who  or  what  he  is  as  it  is  to  his  own  evaluation  of  himself. 

Havighurst  (1953)  coneeptualizes  the  growth  process  in  terms  of  tasks  which  are 
appropriate  for  various  age  levels.  Some  developmental  tasks  and  behavioral 

V 

implications  for  junior  high  school  students  are  noted  below  {*): 


1.  Achieving  appropriate  dependence- 
independence  pattern. 

2.  Achieving  an  appropriate  giving-receiving 
pattern. 


3.  Relating  to  social  groups. 

4.  Birther  developihent  of  the  eonseienee;  ■ 

5.  Learning  one’s  psycho- socio-biological 
sex  role. 

6.  Developing  an  appropriate  symbol  system 
and  conceptual  abilities. 


1.  The  junior  high  school  student  is 
beginning  to  establish  his  independence 
from  adults  in  all  areas  of  behavior. 

2.  The  junior  high  school  student  is 
learning  to  accept  himself  as  a worth- 
whil^persDn.  His  giving-receiving 
patterns  extend  beyond  family  to  teachers 
and  peers. 

3.  The  junior  high  school* student  behaves 
according  to  a shifting  peer  code  and 
experiences  a need  to  belong. 

4 . Tfeefymrior  M^gh  seheol  student  is  ■ 

attempting  to  understand  and  internalize  ' 
the  mores  of  an  adult  society 

5.  The  junior  high  school  student  while  , 
strongly  identifying  with  his  own  sex  is 
attempting  to  learn  his  role  in  hetero- 
sexual relationships. 

6.  The  junior  high  school  student  is  in  the 
process  of  moving  from  the  ability  to  - 
deal  with  only  the  concrete  to  the  ability 
to  deal  with  complex  abstract  concepts. 


(*)  Adapted  from  Havighurst  (1953)  and  Bossing  & Cramer  (1965)  ~ 
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Other  personal- social  characteristics  of  the  junior  high  students  are  noted  by  Britton 
and  Winans  (1958).  They  say  that  with  this  age  group,  teamwork  is  now  readily  under- 
stood  and  practiced.  Students  can  work  together  effectively  on  projects  and  enjoy  games 
involving  detailed  organization.  Both  friendships  and  quarrels  are  becoming  more  intense 
though  neither  is  likely  to  survive  for  a long  period  of  time.  They  emphasize  the 
changing  nature  of  this  type  of  student.  One  day  he  is  acting  the  role  of  an  adult,  and 
the  next  he  is  a child  agahi.  The  junior  high  school  student  may  have  reached  a point 
where  he  looks  to  some  adult  other  than  a parent  for  help  in  understanding  the  complexities 
of  life.  This  adult  must  respect  his  independence,  make  him  feel  that  he  is  being  treated 
as  a peer  and  be  willing  to  listen  at  length  as  well  as  to  talk. 

The  uncertainties  and  insecurities  of  the  junior  high  student  make  it  difficult  for 
him  to  accept  criticism.  Both  boisterous  and  nervous  behavior  indicate  that  the  junior 
high  student  is  experimenting  with  new  feelings.  Students  may  become  less  responsible 
and  less  obedient  thdn  at  a previous  age. . 

In  terms  of  vocatiDnal  development  Thompson  (1960)  notes  several  characteristics 

# 

af  the  junior  high'  school  student.  The  typical  student  exhibits  a wide  range  of  vocational 
development.  The  modal  stage  is  eharacterized  by  thinking  about  and  planning  for  high 
school  careers.  Vocational  problems  are  broad  in  nature  ank  still  somewhat  remote. 
Students  are  not  thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  specific  jobs  of  occupations,  and  are 
more  concerned  with  self  realization  through  challenging  or  exploratory  experiences 
than  with  planned  reality  testing  of  occupational  goals.  Junior  high  students  tend 
to  have  more  information  about  requirements  for  jobs  than  about  duties,  conditions  of 
work,  or  opportunities. 
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Lewin  (1960)  adds  that  levels  of  reality  and  irreality  are  becoming  differentiated 
during  this  period.  That  which  is  dreamed  of  or  wished  for  (level  of  irreality  in 
the  future)  is  becoming  separated  from  what  is  expected  (level  of  reality  in  the  future). 
Vague  ideas  are  being  replaced  by  more  or  less  definite  decisions  in  regard  to 
preparation  for  future  occupations.  Lewin  notes  an  interesting  paradox  in  that 
adults  praise  the  hero  who  has  realized  what  seemed  to  be  impossible  and  at  the  same 
time  preach  die  moral  of  "standing  with  both  feet  on  the  ground.  " 

Super  et.  al.  (1960)  believe  that  vocational  choice  is  essentially  a developmental 

- Uf. 

process  and  place  the  junior  high  school  student  in  the  growth  stage.  Junior  high 
students  are  typically  in  the  interest  and  capacity  phase  of  this  growth  stage.  In  the 

interest  phase,  student's  likes  are  the  major  determinants  of  aspirations  and  activities 

I 

wiile  in  the  capacity  phase  the  student  begins  to  perceive  the  importance  of  his  abilities 

< 

a^d  the  requirements  of  various  jobs  are  considered. 

Several  important  aspects  of  career  choice  are  noted  by  Super  (1953).  He  says 
that  the  nature  of  a career  pattern  is  determined  by  the  individual's  parental  socio- 
economic Iqvel,  mental  ability,  personality,  and  opportunities.  Development  is  guided 

t ■ ' 

by  the  n^aturation  of  ability,  interest,  reality  testing,  and  the  selL-concept.  The  process 
of  vocational  development  is  essentially  that  of  developing  and  implementing  a self- 
concept.  It  is  a compromise  process  in  which  the  self-concept  is  a product  of  the 
interaction  of  inherited  aptitudes,  neural  and  endocrine  make-up,  opportunity  to  play 
various  roles,  and  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  results  of  role  playing  meet  with 

approval  of  superiors  and  peers. 

& 
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In  another  publication,  Super  (1960)  stresses  that  ninth  graders  tend  to  be  ready 
for  vocational  exploration,  rather  than  for  vocational  choice.  This  exploration  involves 
a commitment  to  find  out  about  oneself  and  about  some  aspect  or  segment  of  the  world 
of  work.  Research  has  indicated  that  aptitudes,  interests,  self  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  of  ninth  graders  are  still  changing  and  developing.  Thus,  they  tend  not  to 
be  ready  for  a final  vocational  choice. 

Ginzberg  et.  al.  (1951)  also  utilize  a developmental  approach  to  vocational  choice. 
They  place  the  junior  high  student  in  the  period  of  tentative  choice.  There  are  four 
stages  of  development  in  this  tentative  choice,  interest,  capacity,  value  and  transition. 
The  junior  high  school  period  typically  includes  the  first  two  stages.  First  choices 
are  made  primarily  in  relation  to  interests,  and  later  the  capacity  of  the  individual 
is  considered  with  more  realistic  vocational  choices‘l^@cb&ing  evident. 

Fletcher  (1960)  agrees  that  the  junior  high  school  age  is  not  a time  for  refined 

occupational  decision  but  is  a time  for  exploratory  tentative  decision^.  However, 

in  the  typical  junior  high  school  situation,  decisions  must  be  made,  as  to  the  type 

of  high  school  curricula  to  follow,  and  these  decisions  can  have  a major  limiting 

effect  on  the  later  occupational  possibilities.  Because  these  choices  do  have  a 

limiting  effect.  Super  (1960)  says  that  educational  organization  should  facilitate 

exploration.  In  the  junior  high  school,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  require  commitment 

% 

as  to  level  (i.  e. , college  or  non-college),  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  require  a 
commitment  to  a specific  accupa,tional  field. 
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SUMMARY 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  the  junior  high  school  period  is  one  of  exploration, 
both  in  personal-social  and  vocational  characteristics.  In  terms  of  personal-social 
characteristics  the  junior  high  school  student  is  in  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  child  and  adult  and  is  attempting  to  find  his  place  in  the  adult  world.  Wide  inter- 
individual and  intra-individual  behavioral  variations  will  be  the  typical  situation 
in  a junior  high  SQhool.  The  adult  working  in  the  junior  high  school  setting  would  do 
well  to  become  familiar  with  the  developmental  tasks  as  presented  by  Havighurst 
and  to  use  them  in  interpreting  the  behavior  of  the  junior  high  school  student. 

In  terms  of  vocational  characteristics,  the  junior  high  school  student  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  more  about  himself  and  about  the  world  of  work.  Super  (1960) 
notes  that  the  interests,  aptitudes,  etc.  of  this  age  group  are  not  stable  enough  for 
the  student  to  make  a positive  vocational  commitment.  Junior  high  students  are  in 
the  process  of  exploring  the  world  of  work  in  order  to  make  an  occupational 
commitment.  They  should  be  given  access  to  many  kinds  of  vocational  information, 
so  this  process  will  not  be  severely  limited  by  the*  individual’s  lack  of  knowledge  about 
various  occupational  opportunities. 


■ . ...  . 
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CHAPTER  m 


CRITERIA  FOR  EVALUATION 

Because  the  sources  and  types  of  occupS-tional  information  are  so  numerous, 
determining  adequate  and  usable  criteria  for  evaluation  of  occupational  information 
becomes  very  important.  Evaluation  criteria  which  are  adequate,  but  are  so  time 
consuming  as  to  limit  their  use,  are  of  little  value  in  the  public  school  situation. 

In  this  chapter,  both  the  adequacy  and  usability  of  criteria  will  be  considered.  The 
format  essentially  is  that  appropriateness  of  occupational  information  is  best 
determined  through  the  answering  of  the  following  questions*,  when,  where,  who, 
why,  and  how. 

A.  WHEN 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  aiSd  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  ascertain.  Hoppock  (1957)  suggests  that  this  should  be  the  first  question  because 
if  the  answer  to  this  question  is  negative,  it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  ask  the 
other  questions.  Shertzer  and  Stone  (1966)  note  that  determining  v/hether  or  not 
material  is  up  to  date  may  present  a difficult  problem. 

First,  there  is  a publication  lag  (usually  two-five  years)  in  commercial  materials. 
Another  factor  is  that  labor  trends  are  complex  and  require  considerable  effort  to 
incorporate  into  usable  information.  Despite  these  problems  some  effort  to  answer 
the  question  must  be  done.  Hoppock  (1957)  says  that  one  factor  to  consider  is  the 
copyright  date.  The  first  copyright  date  is  the  important  one  as  later  dates  may 
indicate  only  minor  changes  in  the  material.  The  person  making  the  evaluation  will 
have  to  make  a decision  as  to  whether  the  material  is  up  to  date  considering  both  the 
publication  date  and  the  changes  in  this  occupation  during  the  time  since  the  publication 
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Changes  in  the  occupation  would  seem  to  be  most  important  in  occupational 
information  for  vocational  education.  Automation  and  its  possible  effects  must  be 

carefully  considered  in  determining  if  occupational  information  for  vocational  education 
is  still  applicable. 

'•Another  confounding  factor  is  that  material  for  use  in  the  junior  high  school  must 
take  account  of  future  trends.  Occupational  information  relevant  only  for  the  present 
will  be  of  little  value  inWse  with  junior  high  school  students. 

The  revised  standards  for  occupational  literature  (NVGA,  1964)  note  that  the 
material  should  indicate  when  the  material  was  gathered,  as  well  as  when  it  was 
published.  If  there  is  a large  discrepancy  between  the  gathering  of  the  material  and 
the  copyright  date,  this  may  also  indicate  material  which  is  out  of  date. 

B.  WHEEE 

The  second  question  to  be  asked  is  whether  the  occupational  information  is 
pertinent  to  the  area  in  which  it  will  be  utilized.  Baer  and  Roeber  (1958)  say  that 
occupational  information  should  be  present  in  a social  and  economic  setting  both 
local  andjiational  in  scope  rather  than  as  an  isolated  phenomenon.  While  the 
mobility  of  today's  society  makes  it  unnecessary  to  completely  limit  the  scope  of 

occupational  materials  to  a specific  geographic  area,  there  are  of  course,  limitations 

% 

in  scope.  The  occupational  material  should  clearly  note  whether  the  information 
presented  is  applicable  to  all  areas  of  the  nation  or  is  specific  to  a single  area. 

The  evaluator  again  must  make  a judgement  as  to  whether  the  vocational  oppor- 
tunities described  in  the  material  are  appropriate  for.4he  group  with  whom  he  is 
working.  However,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  students  in  the  junior  high  school 
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may  well  be  living  in  a different  area  by  the  time  the  specific  vocational  decision 
is  made.  This  would  seem  to  allow  the  evaluator  somewhat  more  leeway  in  determining 
whether  the  material  is  describing  opportunities  in  an  appropriate  region. 

G.  WHO 

m 

The  revised  standards  for  occupational  information  (NVGA,  1964)  say  that  the 
material  should  state  specifically  what  organization,  group,  or  individual  sponsored 
it.  The  material  should  .state  who  gathered  the  material  and  give  information  about 
the  qualifications  of  the  author  such  as  his  title,  occupation,  training,  and  experience. 

Hoppock  (1957)  adds  that  the  complexity  of  analyzing  occupational  trends  makes  | 

it  difficult  for  any  but  the  full  time  occupational  researcher  to  do  an  adequate  job  1 

of  describing  ah  occupation.  Norris,  Zeran  and  Hatch  (1960)  note  that  the  evaluator  I 

must  make  an  effort  to  determine  if  the  authO;rship  is  professionally  sound.  I 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  on  the  qualifications  of  the^ author  deals  also' 
with  why  the  material  was  written.  This  aspect  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  qualifications  of  the  author  or  authors  will 
be  a signifieant  factor  in  determining  why  the  material  was  written. 

V-v 

’ » , i 

D.  WHY 

The  question  of  why  the  material  was  written  may  present  a complex  problem 
for  the  evaluator.  Hoppock  (1957)  says  that  the  evaluator  should  determine  whether  — . 

the  material  is  written  for  recruitment,  for  information,  or  for  entertainment  with 
preference  given  to  material  which  is  written  for  information. 

The  revised  standards  for  occupational  literature  (NVGA,  1964)  say  that  the 
description  of  an  occupation  should  be  an  accurate  and  balanced  appraisal  of  the  . 
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opportunities  in  an  occupation.  Materials  should  not  be  unduly  influenced  by 

recruiting,  advertising,  or  other  special  interests. 

The  answer  to  this  question  become  difficult  in  that  recruitment,  information, 

and  entertainment  may  be  interrelated  rather  than  isolated  entities.  Another 

confounding  factor  is  that  while  the  material  prepared  for  information  purposes 

is  possibly  of  greatest  value,  materials  written  for  recruitment  are  often  free. 

0 

It  is  not  sensible  to  completely  disregard  information  which  may  be  helpful  in 
career  exploration  simply  because  the.  material  was  designed  to  recruit  future 
employees.  The  evaluator  will  again  have  to  make  a judgement  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  statements  in  the  information  truly  reflect  the  actual  job  situation  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  merely  attempting  to  paint  a rosy  picture. 


E.  HOW 

If  the  other  questions  have  been  answered  satisfactorily,  the  final  aspect  to  be 
considered  if  ^ is  presented.  This  section  will  deal  with  the  two 

I 

major  media  for  presenting  occupational  literature,  printed  material,  and  films. 


Printed  Material 


The  revised  standards  for  occupational  literature  (NVGA,  1964)  list  a number 
of  criteria  to  be  utilized  in  evaluating  occupational  literature.  They  divide  these 

* Z 

into  two  categories,  guidelines  for  content  and  criteria  for  style  and  format. 

Guidelines  for  content.  A definition  of  the  occupation  should  be  Included.  This 

definition  may  come  from  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  or  from  the  U.  S. 

* 

Employment  Service. 
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The  history  and  development  of  the  occupation  should  be  included  as  well  as  the 
specific  nature  of  the  work  such  as  duties  performed,  possible  work  settings,  etc. 
Requirement  for  entrance  should  be  included  as  well  as  special  requirements  such  as 
licensure  or  certification. 

Another  important  aspect  is  in  the  description  of  usual  lines  for  advancement  or 
possibilities  of  transfer  to  related  occupations.  Earnings,  both  beginning  and  average 
wage  or  salary,  should  be  included  with  other  significant  factors  such  as  commissions, 
tips,  etc. 

Employment  outlook  should  be  included,  and  conditions  of  work,  including  social 

% 

and  psychological  factors  such  as  work  satisfaction,  and  patterns  of  relationship  with 
supervisors,  should  be  noted. 

Of  particular  value  for  junior  high  school  students  would  be  opportimities  for 
experience  and  exploration  through  summer  and  part-time  employment,  work  study 
programs,  youth  organizations,  and  community  services. 

Criteria  for  style  and  format  The  standards  note  that  the  intended  use  of  the 
material  will  be  a critical  factor  in  the  consideration  of  style  and  format.  The  sly  1# 
of  the  material  should  be  clear,  concise,  and  interesting  to  the  readers  for  whom  the 
material  is' intended.  The  total  format  of  the  material  should  be  of  the  quality  to 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  material.  All  charts,  graphs,  etc.  should  be 
properly  titled  and  interpreted.  Sources  of  the  data  should  be  given. 

Industrial  brochures.  Of  particular  value  in  vocational  education  is  the  snide 
for  preparing  industrial  career  brochures  prepared  by  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association  (1964).  The  authors  stress  that  the  presentation  of  information 


should  consider  the  individuals  for  whom  the  material  is  presented.  They  note  that 
some  job  seekers  tend  to  think  of  job  opportunities  in  terms  of  occupational 
classifications  such  as  sales,  transportation,  repair  and  maintenance,  etc.  , while 
others  (particularly  the  junior  high  school  student)  will  fiiMi  in  terms  of  school 
subjects  such  as  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  language,  or  woodworking. 

The  writing  style  and  vocabulary  should  be  defined.  A suggested  outline  for 
industrial  brochures  includes  the  following  categories: 

I.  Introduction  , , 

A.  Purpose  and  uses  of  brochure 

1.  Sponsoring  organization 

2.  Audience  for  brochure 

B.  Scope  of  information 

1.  National  or  local  data 

2.  Geographic  distribution  of  jobs 

C.  Sources  of  information 

D.  Date  of  data  collection 

E.  Publication  date 

II.  Industry  characteristics  and  trends 

A.  Description  of  products  or  services 

B.  Role  of  the  industry  in  the  economy 

C.  Size  of  the  industry 

1.  Number  of  employees 
' 2.  Volume  of  products  or  services 

3.  Physical  plant 

D.  Employment  outlook 

1.  Past  trends  and  current  situation 

2.  Seasonal  or  cyclical  factors 

3.  Forecast 


in.  Occupations  in  the  industry 

A.  General  occupational  groups  , . 

B.  Individual  occupations 

1.  Entry  jobs 

a.  Opportunities:  scholarships,  summer  jobs,  apprenticeships 

b.  Requirements:  education,  experience,  licensing,  equipment 
personal  traits 

2.  Promotional  opportunities 

a.  Channels 

b.  Steps 

3.  Earnings 

aC  Entry  salaries 

b.  Median  after  5,  10  years 

c.  Top  ranges 


4. 

Fringe  benefits 

a. 

Sick  leave 

b. 

Vacation 

c. 

Insurance 

d. 

Retirement 

5. 

Working  conditions 

a. 

Plant  environment 

b. 

Locations 

c. 

Hourfe 

d. 

Employee  facilities 

IV.  Unions  and  professional  organizations 


Reading  level.  One  of  the  major  concerhs  in  evaluating  printed  material  is 
the  readability  of  the  material.  At  least  one  writer  (Ruth,  1962)  indicates  that 
the  reading  level  of  some  occupational  materials  is  much  too  difficult  for  many  high 
school  students.  Since  this  project  deals  with  junior  high  school  students  who  in 
general  are  not  college  bound,  the  reading  level  becomes  of  even  more  importance. 

A typical  practice  in  the  dissemination  of  occupational  niaterials  is  to  place  the 
material  in  situations  where  the  student  can  pick  it  up  and  read  it  at  his  convenience. 
Libraries  and  the  foyers  of  counseling  offices  are  often  chosen.  This  practice  becomes 
of  questionable  value  if  the  materials  are  above  the  reading  level  of  the  students. 
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Determining  the  reading  level  of  materials  is  often  a difficult  process.  While 
several  types  of  procedures  are  availahile,  some  are  quite  difficult  to  utilize.  One 
method  deals  with  the  specific  words  utilized  in  the  material.  An  example  of  this 
method  is  given  in  Botel  (1962).  This  method  will  not  be  explained  in  detail,  because 
it  is  felt  that  the  method  is  so  time  consuming  as  to  limit  its  practicality. 

Another  technique  for  determining  readability  utilizes  a ratio  of  the  r rniber  of 
one  syllable  words  and  the  length  of  sentences.  An  example  of  this  metlod  is  the 
Farr-Jenkins-Patter£on  simplifir  ition  of  the  Iiesch  procedures  (Farr,  et.  al.  , 1951). 

f 

This  method  is  relatively  easy  to  use  and  is  perhaps  the  most  practical  technique 
to  utilize  in  the  typical  school  situation,  because  it  takes  ohly  a short  period  of  time. 
The  procedures  for  using  this  technique  are  listed  below: 

1.  Randomly  choose  at  least  three  100  word  samples  from  the  material.  Each 
sample  should  start  with  the  beginning  of  a paragraph.  The  sample  should  terminate 
with  the  end  of  the  sentence  coming  closest  to  the  completion  of  100  words.  Thus, 

if  the  end  of  a sentence  is  the  98th  word  in  the  sample,  and  the  end  of  the  next 
sentence  is  the  103rd  word,  the  sample  should  stop  with  the  98th  word. 

2.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  average  sentence  length.  This  is  done 

by  counting  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  three  samples  and  dividing  by  the  total 
number  of  sentences  in  the  sample. 

3.  The  third  step  is  to  determine  the  number  of  one  syllable  words  per  100  words. 
This  is  done  by  counting  the  total  number  of  one  syllable  words  in  the  three  samples 
and  dividing  this  total  by  three. 

4.  Using  the  numbers  found  in  steps  2 and  3,  enter  the  table  on  the  next  page 
to  find  the  Reading  Ease  Index: 
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FLESCH  READING  EASE  INDEX  TABLE  (Farr,  et.al.,  1951) 
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5.  Interpret  the  reading  ease  index  with  the  following  table  (*): 


Reading  Ease  Index 
0-29 
30-49 
50-59 
60-69 
TO-79 
80-89 
90-99 


Grade  Level 
college  graduate 
13-16 

10-12/ 

V , 

8-  9 
7 
6 
5 


In  interpreting  the  reading  level  of  the  materialjs,  the  evaluator  should  realize 
that  reading  level  should  determine  who  should  use  the  material  rather  than  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  used.  Materials  can  be  quite  useful  to  teachers  and  still  be  too 


difficult  for  use  by  students  without  supervision. 
^Adapted  from  Flesch  (1951) 


Films 

The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  (1966)  has  prepared  excellent 
guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  occupational  films^  The  general  classifications 
for  evaluation  are  content,  style  and  format,  technical  quality,  and  teacher’s  guide. 

Content.  Several  characteristics  should  be  noted  by  the  evaluator.  The  inter- 
dependence  of  related  occupations  should  be.  noted.  Occupations  should  not  be 
presented  in  isolation,  but  rather  in  terms  of  how  various  occupations  are  related. 

The  activities  of  the  worker  should  be  noted.  The  film  should  show  whether  the 
person  needs  to  be  a leader  or  a follower,  the  significance  of  human  relations. 


the  initiative  and  imagination  requireds  and  whether  the  worker  tends  to  work  in 
reiafive  independence  or  usually  works  in  a group.  ^ 

The  film  should  indicate  the  surroundings  in  which  the  work  is  performed.  All 
possible  work  settings  should  be  realistically  portrayed.  Having  representatives 
of  the  occupation  preview  the  film  is  one  method  to  test  its  authenticity^ 

There  should  be  a section  dealing  with  the  amount  of  preparation  required  for 
the  occupation.  Both  the  extent  and  the  type  of  preparation  should  be  included  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  excellence  in  workmanship.  The  authors  note  that 
the  motion  picture  film  has  great  potential  for  dramatizing  the  benefits  of  quality 
workmanship. 

Opportunities  in  the  occupation  should  be  realistically  portrayed.  Possibilities 
for  advancement  within  the  occupation  and  personal  rewards  of  the  occupation  should 
be  included. 

Organization  related  to  the  occupation  should  be  described.  A distinction  should 
be  made  between  organizations  to  which  the  worker  is  required  to  belong  and  those 
to  which  he  may  belong  if  he  so  chooses.  _ “ 

4-  "" 

Inclusion  should  sllso  be  made  of  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  the  occupation 
Significant  trends  in  occupations  can  be  vividly  shown  through  the  media  of  the  film. 

Style  and  format.  The  evaluator  should  be  concerned  with  the  length  of  the  film, 
implications  for  motivation,  implications  for  social  and  ethnic  groups,  basic 
information,  and  credits. 

A film  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  length  will  probably  be  more  useful  than 
a more  lengthy  film.  After  the  presentation  of  the  film,  there  should  be  time  for 


a class  discussion. 
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The  film  should  encourage  the  student  to  make  career  plans  consistent  with  his 
abilities.  An  occupational  film  should  invite  the  viewer  to^ee  himself  in  the  roles 
portrayed.  Because  of  this  identification -with  the  characters  in  the  film,  it  is 
helpful  if  more  than  one  ethnic  or  social  group  is  shown. 

Of  particular  importance  for  material  to  be  used  in  the  junior  high  school  is 
the  necessity  for  films  to  de-emphasize  fashion,  situations,  etc.  which  may  change 
within  a short  period  of  time.  Most  occupations  possess  some  enduring  and  basic 
characteristics. 

Acknowledgements  are  due  to  any  group  which  provides  a film  resource.  However, 
the  advertising  or  promotional  themes  should  be  limited  to  a brief  credit  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  film. 

Technical  quality.  The  photography,  art  work,  sound,  and  acting  determine  the 
technical  quality  of  the  film.  The  evaluator  must  determine  if  the  technical 
quality  is  such  to  interest  the  group  for  which  the  film  is  being  presented.**' 

Teacher’s  guide.  Especially  helpful  for  use  in  the  public  school  is  the  inclusion 
of  a teacher’s  guide  to  the  film.  This  should  include: 

1.  date  of  publication 

2.  time  length 

3.  definition  of  purpose 

4.  subject  field  and  grade  Ibvel  of  intended  audience 

5.  brief  synopsis  of  content 

6.  suggested  topics  for  discussion 

7.  sources  of  information 

8.  glossary  of  technical  terms 

9.  bibliography  of  reference  materials 
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Other  criteria.  Higgins  and  Brown  (1964)  indicate  that  films  can  he  judged  in 
terms  of  four  questions.  The  first  is  whether  the  film  is  relevant.  Factors  to 
consider  in  answering  this  question  are  the  language  of  the  film  and  the  motivation 
and  interest  level  in  the  film.  These  factors  must  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
specific  group  for  whom  the  film  will  be  used. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  film  furnished  information  and  background 
for  discussion  and  appraisal  of  jobs.  Of  major  interest  here  is  the  type  of  work 
done  in  the  job,  salary,  working  conditions,  and  personal  qualities  needed  for  success 
in  the  occupation. 

The  third  question  is  whether  bias  is  present  in  the  film.  The  example  given 
is  that  some  jobs  are  carried  on  in  noisy  surroundings  which  may  be  rather  unfavor- 
able. These  features  should  not  be  deleted  from  the  film. 

The  final  question  is  whether  the  film  will  do  a more  effective  job  of  presenting 
the  information  than  other  means  available.  It  may  be  that  a film  strip,  a tape 
recording,  or  printed  material  will  be  more  effective  in  presenting  the  material. 


F.  SUMMARY 


It  should  be  noted  that  evaluation  of  occupational  materials  must  begin  with  a 
consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  group  with  whom  the  material  is  to  be 

* . f 

used.  In  this  contextlhe  group  will  be  junior  high  school  students  who  may  be 
interested  in  vocational  education.  i^  very  important  that  the  evaluation  be  made 
with  the  characteristics  of  this  group  clearly  in  mind. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  is  when  the  material  was  written. , Out  of  date 


material  will  be  of  little  value. 


The  second  question  is  where  the  information  is  relevant.  Material  dealing 
with  occupations  or  voo-ational  education  opportunities  in  areas  otit  of  reach  for 

I 

the  students  is  also  of  little  value. 

The  third  question  is  who  compiled  the  material.  Preference  should  be  given 
for  material  which  was  written  by  full  time  occupational  research  workers.  In 
any  case,  the  qualifications  of  the  author  or  authors  should  be  included. 

The  fourth  question  is  why  the  material  was  written.  The  evaluator  must  make 
a judgement  as  to  whether  material  written  for  the  purpose  of  recruitment  is  so 
biased  as  to  make  it  of  questionable  value. 

If  the  other  three  questions  have  received  satisfactory  responses,  the  final 
question  to  be  asked  is  how  the  material  is  presented.  Specific  criteria  were  given 
for  evaluating  printed  material  and  films,  including  a technique  for  determining  the 
reading  level  of  the  printed  material.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the-  criteria 
listed  should  be  used  as  general  guidelines  for  the  evaluation  rather  than  hard 
and  fast  rules.  • 

One  resource  in  the  evaluation  of  occupational  materials  is  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Quarterly.  A listing  of  current  occupational  material  which  has  been  eval- 
uated according  to  the  standards  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  is 
included  in  each  issue.  The  material  is  classified  as  highly  recommended,  recommended 
useful  (Norris,  Zeran,  & Hatch,  1960). 

While  this  classification  will  be.helpful,  it  cannot  substitute  for  individual 
evaluation  of  the  materials.  In  the  final  analysis  each  evaluator  must  determine  the 
appropriateness  of  the  material  in  his  own  school  system  ior  the  particular  student 
group  with  whom  he  is  working. 
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>Cr^HAPTER  IV 

OCCUPATp„NA^  INFORMATION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

} 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  if  occupational  information  is  to  be  of  value,  it  must 
be  used  by  the  students.  To  merely  have  the  material  does  not  assure  its  proper  use. 

A survey  of  New  Mexico  junior  high  schools  indicated  that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
lack  of  use  of  occupational  information  in  the  sehools  was  a lack  of  integration  of 
materials  into  the  curriculum. 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  use  of  occupational  information  in  the  classroom  with 
particular  emphasis  on  orientation  for  vocational  education.  It  will  begin  with  an  over- 
view of  the  use  of  occupational  information  in  the  junior  high  school,  including  the  need 
for  occupational  information  with  this  age  group,  some  basic  points  in  the  use  of  the 
information,  optimal  characteristics  of  the  teacher  in  occupational  instruction,  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  integrating  the  materials  into  the  curriculum.  The  second 
section  will  deal  with  group  processes  in  general,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  group  as  a 
vehicle  for  occupational  orientation.  The  third  section  will  be  concerned  with  the  use  of 
materials  in  the  curricular  framework  already  established,  the  unit  approach.  Occupations 
classes  will  then  be  discussed  including  the  possibility  of  using  the  homeroom  for  the 
dissemination  of  occupational  materials.  The  fifth  section  will  deal  with  activities  and 

resources  which  can  be  used  in  vocational  orientation,  and  the  final  section  includes 
examples  of  units  which  can  be  used. 


A.  OVERVIEW 


Need  for  occupational  information.  Isaacson  (1966)  says  that  during  the  junior  high 
school  period,  as  the  awareness  of  self  is  becoming  more  pronounced,  the  student 
inevitably  moves  toward  a view  of  himself  as  seen  against  a background  of  the  world  of 
work.  Career  information  activities  must  be  involved  with  the  transitional  phase  and 
provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  try  out  his  self  concept.  This  exploration 
emphasis  is  one  of  the  traditional  functions  of  the  junior  high  school. 

While  students  are  typically  several  years  away  from  making  a firm  occupational 
choice,  most  of  the  students  are  becoming  concerned  with  the  occupational  world  as 
they  move  toward  it.  A large  portion  of  youth  have  had  at  least  casual  work  experiences, 
such  as  baby  sitting  and  newspaper  routes,  and  hopefully  these  contacts  lead  to  increasing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  wise  vocational  planning. 

In  the  case  of  the  early  and  the  potential  drop-out,  there  is  an  even  greater 
responsibility  to  help  the  student  see  the  relationship  betw§en  academics  and  occupations. 
Since  these  students  will  be  entering  the  labor  market  with  more  limited  educational 
background  and  with  fewer  skills  than  most  other  workers,  they  will  certainly  need  to 
capitalize  upon  whatever  assets  they  have.  The  junior  high  school  teacher  may  be  the 
last  school  person  who  can  help  them  accomplish  this  task. 

In  his  recommendations  about  the  junior  high  school,  Conant  (Shertzer  & Greenburg, 
1962)  emphasizes  the  need  for  vocational  and  occupational  planning  at  this  level.  He 
says.tha.tin  schools  with  a high  drop-out  rate,  this  planning  becomes  even  more  essential. 
Conant  doubts  if  present  methods  are  proving  adequate. 

Basic  points  in  the  use  of  information.  Arbuckle  (1960)  lists  several  points  which 
should  be  noted  in  the  use  of  occupational  information  in  the  curriculum: 


1.  The  junior  high  school  student  is  not  going  out  into  the  world  of  work 
immediately.  Most  students  will  remain  in  school  for  at  least  a few  more  years. 

2.  Because  of  this,  the  problem  is  to  help  the  student  to  develop  the  attitudes, 
understandings,  and  skills  that  will  help  him  make  the  decision  when  he  must. 

3.  The  junior  high  school  student  is  in  an  evolutionary,  developmental 
process.  His  vocational,  educational,  and  social  maturity  shows  in  the  clarity  and 
realism  of  his  thinking  and  planning  about  future  choices. 

4.  The  junior  high  school  contains  a heterogenous  population,  and  the  problem 
that  what  is  good  for  one  student  may  not  be  good  for  all  students  must  be  faced. 

5.  Vocational  information  like  all  other  information  presented  does  not  have 
value  in  and  of  itself.  The  skill  and  creativity  in  the  presentation  of  the  information 
may  be  remembered  long  after  the  information  itself  is  forgotten. 

Arbuckle  notes  that  the  problem  consists  of  a population  of  junior  high  school  students 
who  are  interested  in,  but  unrealistic  about  the  vocational  future,  a teaching  staff  which 
is  sometimes  uninterested  and  may  be  equally  unrealistic  about  the  vocational  future  of 
the  students,  and  a curriculum  which  has  tended  to  present  a narrow  and  unrealistic 
picture  about  the  world  of  work.  Particularly  in  regard  to  occupational  information 
about  vocational  education,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  reduce  the  negative  feelings  which 
many  students  and  some  teachers  have  about  non-professional  occupations. 

Norris,  Zeran  and  Hatch  (1960)  feel  that  different  levels  of  information  should  be 
presented  at  different  levels  in  the  school  system.  At  the  junior  high  school  level  they 
list  five  goals  or  purposes  of  occupational  information: 

1.  To  learn  about  broad  fields  of  work,  for  example,  the  skilled,  the  professional, 
the  sales,  and  the  clerical  fields. 
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2.  To  see  the  relationship  of  these  fields  to  curricular  choices.  The  student 
is  approaching  a time  when  major  educational  decisions  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
student  should  be  made  aware  of  the  possible  vocational  implications  of  his  educational 
decisions. 

0 

3.  To  secure  information  about  specific  job  employment.  While  most  junior 
high  school  age  children  are  still  in  school,  they  are  rapidly  nearing  the  age  at  which 

I 

some  leave  school.  In  addition,  many  are  at  the  age  when  part-time  work  may  be 
needed  in  order  to  explore  varied  occupations  or  even  to  remaimin  school. 

4.  To  understand  the  means  for  attaining  accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
about  the  occupational  world.  How  to  use  annotated  bibliographies  about  occupations, 
how  to  seek  information  in  occupational  files,  and  how  to  gather  facts  from  workers 
themselves  should  be  explained  and  the  practice  encouraged. 

5.  To  understand  the  significance  and  scope  of  vocational  planning.  By  this  time, 
the  student  should  begin  to  see  that  choice  of  an  occupation  is  actually  the  choice  of 

a way  of  life. 

i 

Important  teacher  attitudes  and  characteristics.  Some  of  the  things  which  teachers 
can  do  in  regard  to  occupational  information  have  been  noted  by  Norris  (1963).  One  of 
the  major  accomplishments  of  teachers  could  be  in  counteracting  the  view  that  certain 
types  of  vocations  are  much  less  important  to  society  than  others.  In  occupational 
information  for  vocational  education  this  can  be  particularly  important.  Teachers  can 
indicate  that  the  world  needs  many  different  kinds  of  workers  and  can  show  that  each 
occupation  contributes  in  some  way  to  the  well  being  of  society.  One  thing  a teacher 
can  do  to  accomplish  this  is  to  ask  the  student  to  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  like 
without  that  particular  occupation.  It  should  be  obvious  that  in  order  for  this  procedure 
to  be  successful,  the  teacher  must  also  have  this  feeling. 
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Teachers  can  be  very  helpful  in  assisting  students  to  anticipate  changes  in  the 
world  of  work.  To  make  students  aware  of  some  of  the  vast  changes  now  going  on 
as  well  as  those  likely  to  occur  in  the  future  should  help  the  student  realize  that  changing 
goals  and  ideas  are  a part  of  growing  up.  Teachers  who  are  in  communities  that  have 
programs  to  retrain  workers  who  are  unemployed  because  of  obsolete  job  skills  can 
use  these  programs  to  illustrate  the  situation. 

Norris  emphasizes  the  importance  of  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  world  of  work. 
Various  studies  have  indicated  that  teachers  are  usually  middle  class  in  orientation 
and  may  tend  to  reflect  so  called  white  collar  attitudes.  Most  teachers  are  more  familiar 
with  professional,  clerical,  and  sales  work  than  with  skilled  or  semi-skilled  work. 

A study  by  Lifton  (1960)  indicates  that  the  distribution  of  teachers'  knowledge 
about  jobs  was  almost  the  exact  reverse  of  the  actual  distribution  of  jobs  as  listed  by 
1950  census  data.  Obviously  the  teacher  must  become  aware  of  vocational  opportunities 
in  all  areas  of  the  world  of  work  if  his  influence  on  students  is  to  be  of  value. 

Baer  and  Roeber  (1964)  note  that  occupational  exploration  that  takes  the  form  of 
courses,  units,  or  special  curricular  activities  can  be  no  more  effective  than  the 
teachers  who  direct  them.  They  feel  that  the  two  greatest  handicaps  are  that  many 
teachers  perceive  final  occupational  choice  as  the  primary  goal  of  students  and  that 
teachers  are  not  convinced  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  curriculum.  Particularly 
in  the  junior  high  school  it  must  be  emphasized  that  a final  vocational  choice  is  not  the 
primary  goal  of  occupational  exploration.  The  goal  rather  is  to  provide  the  experiences 
which  will  aid  the  student  in  making  choices  whenever  the  time  comes. 

Baer  and  Roeber  list  a number  of  qualifications  for  teachers  in  an  occupations 
curriculum.  They  note  that  personal  traits  probably  determine  a person’s  chance  for 
ultimate  success.  While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  traits  are  necessary, 
they  suggest  a guidance  point  of  view,  a respect  for  democratic  processes,  an  interest 


in  all  occupational  and  educational  roles,  the  ability  to  meet  and  work  with  others, 

and.a  satisfactory  personal  adjustment.  Of  particular  interest  in  this  paper  is  their 

feeling  that  a teacher  should  realize  that  every  student  cannot  enter  a profession  or 

« 

skilled  trade,  nor  can  everyone  attend  college.  The  teacher  should  not  promote  any 
particular  occupation  or  group  of  occupations  but  should  have  a wholesome  attitude 
toward  all  occupations  and  all  forms  of  education  and  training. 

Baer  and  Roeber  suggest  that  the  teacher  should  have  experience  in  industry  and 
business.  They  believe  that  a teacher  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to  classroom 

teaching  is  poorly  equipped  to  discuss  the  world  of  work  with  students  and  will  not  always 

« 'V' 

be  aware  of  such  factors  as  apprenticeships,  unions,  labor-management  relations,  and 

♦ 

the  effect  of  socioeconomic  conditions  on  occupations.  While  this  is  perhaps  optimal, 
it  is  not  realistic  to  insist  that  all  classroom  teachers  will  also  have  had  a great  deal 
of  industrial  experience.  It  would  seem  more  realistic  to  insist  that  teachers  whose 
work  experience  has  been  limited  to  the  classroom  take  steps  to  become  aware  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  of  Work. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  teachers  need  professional  experience  and  special 
preparation  for  teaching  about  occupations.  Demonstrated  ability  in  working  with 
students  is  necessary  and  courses  in  occupational  information  will  be  of  value. 

Important  procedures  to  be  followed.  Arbuckle  (1960)  notes  several  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  establishing  the  integration  of  occupational  information  in  the  curriculum. 
He  says  that  there  must  be  leadership,  and  it  would  seem  that  major  professional 
responsibility  for  this  leadership  would  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the  guidance  counselor 
or  the  guidance  director.  He  notes  that  the  success  of  the  program  depends  entirely 
on  the  enthusiasm  and  willingness  of  the  teachers  in  the  junior  high  school  to  become 
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involved.  The  guidance’ directo:^' should  gather  information  regarding  the  needs 
for  occupational  information  dissemination  and  should  present  this  evidence  to 
the  faculty  members  in  an  effort  to  promote  this  involvement. 

Since  some  schools  in  New  Mexico  serving  grades  seven  through  nine  do  not 

have  a guidance  counselor,  someone  else  will  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for 

# 

leadership  in  the  information  program.  The  principal  of  course  does  have  ultimate 
responsibility  for  programs  in  his  school.  However,  if  he  does  not  have  the  time, 
interest,  or  the  skill  to  supervise  the  program,  he  should  choose  a faculty  member 
with  an  interest  in  the  problem  to  supervise  the  information  program. 

Arbuckle  says  the  next  step  should  be  a series  of  meetings  between  the  leadership 
and  small  groups  of  teachers,  possibly  those  representing  one  department  or  a 
particular  area  of  study.  Perhaps  only  the  social  studies  teacher  or  only  in  the  area 
of  social  studies  would  there  be  a planned  attempt  at  integration  of  information 
into  the  curriculum. 

A product  of  these  meetings  could  be  a workbook  which  would  indicate  the  most 
logical  and  effective  places  in  the  social  studies  curriculum  for  the  material  to  be 
included.  This  should  include  not  only  where  the  materials  would  be  used,  but  also 
what  specific  materials  could  be  used. 

The  curriculum  while  fluid  is  already  established.  Arbuckle  suggests  that  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  any  new  materials  that  are  planned  for  the 
junior  high  school  are  prepared  with  an  understanding  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum.! 

A fifth  step  according  to  Arbuckle  is  to  make  contact  with  other  schools,  locally 
and  throughout  the  country  to  see.what  has  been  done.  Frequently  this  sharing  of 
information  can  be  beneficial  both  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 
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B.  GROUP  PROCESSES 

The  goals  of  group  processes  according  to  Norris,  Zeran  and  Hatch  (1960)  are  as 
follows: 

1.  To  use  the  values  of  group  situations  to  help  students  make  better  adjustments 
through  the  mastery  of  information  and  the  exploration  of  common  problems. 

2.  To  introduce  students  to  the  variety  of  life  activities  and  to  the  requirements, 
conditions,  and  rewards  of  specific  activities. 

3.  To  provide  both  students  and  teachers  with  information  about  students  which 
will  be  of  value  to  both. 

4.  To  help  students  make  wise  educational,  occupational,  and  personal-social 

choices  and  adjustments.  ^ 

3 

5.  To  orient  students  to  new  school  situations. 

! 6.  To  help  students  develop  standards,  values,  attitudes,  and  habits  appropriate 
to  the  life  activities  in  which  they  are  engaging. 

7.  To  develop  rapport  between  students  and  the  teacher. 

8.  To  give  students  an  opportunity  to  share  their  attitudes,  experiences,  and 
problems  with  other  students  and  to  practice  and  test  behavior  in  interpersonal  relations. 

9.  To  discover  students  in  need  of  counseling  and  other  guidance  services. 

Isaacson  (1960)  notes  that  traditionally  the  teacher  works  in  and  through  the  group 

setting.  He  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  classroom  in  direct  contact  with  groups  of 
students.  Because  of  this,  early  guidance  activities  were  typically  in  a group  setting. 
Problems  arose  in  attempting  to  utilize  this  framework  perhaps  because  of  lack  of 
understanding  of  guidance,  limited  training  of  counselors  and  overly  ambitious 

'4 

expectations.  This  resulted  in  a decrease  in  group  activities,  and  an  increase  in  individual 
counseling. 
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The  pendulum  seems  to  be  swinging  back  toward  group  work,  and  this  is  reasonable 
since  one  can  expect  both  teachers  and  counselor  to  be  involved  with  groups,  both  in 
the*formal  structured  situation  of  the  classroom  and  outside  the  classroom  where  the 
groups  may  be  either  formal  or*  relatively  unstructured. 

The  place  of  group  activities  in  the  process  of  vocational  exploration  is  noted  in 
that  most  of  the  purposes  listed  for  group  guidance  techniques  (Bennett,  1955)  are 
relevant  to  vocational  exploration.  These  purposes  are; 

1.  To  provide  opportunities  for  learning  essential  for  self  direction  with  respect 
to  educational,  vocational,  and  personal- social  aspects  of  life  through: 

a.  Assistance  in  orientation  in  new  school  situations  and  in  the  best 
use  of  school  opportunities. 

b.  Group  study  of  problems  of  interpersonal  relationships  and  assistance 
in  choice  of  group  experiences  in  the  school  life  that  may  modify  both 
individual  and  group  behavior  in  socially  acceptable  ways, 

c.  Group  study  of  problems  of  growing  up,  establishing  adult  adjustments,  . 
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and  applying  mental  hygiene  in  living. 

d.  Group  study  and  application  of  sound  methods  of  self  appraisal  of 
attitudes,  interests,  abilities,  personality  and  character  trends  and 
traits,  and  personal- social  adjustments. 

e.  Group  study  and  application  of  efficiency  methods  in  learning. 

f.  Group  study  about  occupational  life  and  problems  of  occupational  adjust- 
ment and  progress. 

g.  Assistance  through  groups  in  learning  ho\y  to  project  suitable  long  range 
vocational  plans. 
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h.  Assistance  through  groups  in  learning  how  to  project  suitable  long  range 
educational  plans. 

i.  Assistance  in  the  development  of  discerning  standards  of  value  for  making 
choices  of  experiences  in  various  areas  of  living,  and  the  developing  of  a 
growing  philosophy  of  life. 

2.  To  provide  opportunity  for  the  therapeutic  effects  of  group  procedures  through: 

a.  The  perspectives  gained  from  the  study  of  common  human  problems. 

b.  The  release  bf  emotional  tensions,  increased  insight  into  personality 
dynamics,  and  creative  redirection  of  energy  through  group  study  of  these 
common  human  problems  in  a permissive  atmosphere. 

3.  To  achieve  some  of  the  objectives  of  guidance  more  economically  and  some  more 
effectively  than  would  be  possible  in  a completely  individualized  approach. 

4.  To  implement  individual  counseling  and  render  it  more  effective  through  back- 
ground study  of  common  aspects  of  problems  and  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  many 
emotional  barriers  to  the  discussion  of  unique  aspects  of  common  human  problems. 

According  to  Isaacson  (1966)  if  one  accepts  a developmental  view  of  the  individual, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  many  students  will  become  involved  in  certain  stages 
or  phases  of  growth  and  maturity  at  approximately  the  same  time.  Group  procedures 
then  can  enable  the  school  to  work  with  many  of  the  students  collectively  on  certain 
aspects  of  their  development.  The  commonality  of  the  problem  may  make  it  easier 
for  many  students  to  become  involved  with  members  of  their  peer  group  in  seeking 
information.  The  group  may  prove  that  understanding 'will  help  students  resolve  their 
problems.  Junior  high  school  students  will  frequently  feel  more  free  to  discuss 
problems  with  peers  than  with  adults,  and  as  was  noted  in  the  chapter  on  the  adolescent, 
the  approval  of  the  peer  group  may  well  be  more  important  to  the  student  than  the 
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approval  of  adults.  The  recognition  th'^t  others  of  their  peers  face  similar  problems 
may  help  the  student  to  achieve  a different  perspective  on  hir own  problems.  Of  course, 
in  addition  to  these  factors,  there  is  an  inevitable  sharing  of  knowledge  and  information 
that  leads  to  a broader  foundation  for  ultimate  decision  making. 

There  are  certain  disadvantages  and  factors  which  may  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
group  procedures.  It  is  possible  that  one  individual  in  the  group  may  be  ahead  of  the 
others  in  personally  acquiring  the  information  that  the  group  is  seeking.  The  group  then 
may  slow  the  progress  that  he  as  an  individual  could  be  making.  It  is  also  possible 
for  specific  individual  problems  to  be  overlooked  while  the  group  focuses  on  a broader 
or  more  general  concern.  The  individual  then  doesn't  acquire  what  he  hoped  to  gain, 
or  the  rest  of  the  group  must  mark  time  while  attention  is  given  to  the  individual.  Finally 
there  is  always  a possible  loss  of  status  by  an  individual,  since  it  may  be  difficult  to 

develop  a totally  accepting  group.  ^ 

# • 

In  order  to  derive  maximal  benefit  from  group  practices,  several  things  should 
be  considered.  Strang  (1951)  notes  several  points  to  consider  if  maximal  benefit  is  to 
be  achieved: 

1.  The  goals  should  be  clearly  defined  for  the  group.  The  goals  should  reflect  * 

the  needs  of  the  group  and  should  be  goals  to  which  the  group  attaches  enough  importance 
to  warrant  some  effort  to  achieve. 

2.  Each  member  of  the  group  should  be  aware  of  his  place  in  relation  to  the  entire 
group. ' E-acdiLmember  should  understand  what  kinds  of  behavior  will  tend  to  enhance  the 
aims  of  the  group  and  what  behaviors  are  primarily  related  to  individual  needs.  Some 
awareness  should  be  developed  as  to  the  role  the  individual  assumes  with  respect  to 
the  group. 
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3.  The  adult  leader  should  attempt  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  in  which  students 
are  encouraged  to  take  leadership  responsibility  and  are  encouraged  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the  group. 

4.  Full  participation  by  all  members  is  essential  to  good  group  activity.  This 
involves  development  of  skills  of  each  individual,  of  making  room  for  the  opinions  of 
others  and  of  recognizing  the  worth  of  each  individual’s  contribution. 

5.  Efficient  handling  of  external  mechanical  details  contributes  to  constructive 
group  activity.  This  includes  a comfortable  nieeting  place,  realistic  timing  of  meetings, 
regulating  the  composition  of  the  group  with  respect  to  size  and  to  balancing  the  skills 

of  the  members. 

6.  Since  development  of  insight  is  a major  goal  of  student  group  activities,  the 
group  should  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  its  own  behavior  from  time  to  time.  Evaluation 
should  be  drawn  from  the  group  member  s rather  than  imposed  by  the  faculty  leader  , 
but  the  adult  leader  can  make  a valuable  contribution  by  providing  guidance  and  by 

framing  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  group  which  will  open  up  new  areas  for 
analysis  and  self  inquiry. 

Bennett  (1955)  notes  several  characteristics  of  the  adult  leader  of  the  group  which 
will  lead  to  meaningful  group  results.  The  leader  should  have  some  facility  in  the 
techniques  of  group  work  so  he  can  prevent  the  group  from  being  taken  over  by  a few 
dominant  members  at  the  expense  of  successful  participation  by  all  of  the  members.  He 
should  guide  the  group  purposefully  forward,  rather  than  allowing  the  group  to  squander 
its  efforts  aimlessly.  However,  he  must  be  sure  that  he  is  guiding  and  not  propelling. 

If  the  group  activity  is  focused  around  a specific  skill  or  interest,  *the  adult  leader 
should  be  prepared  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  expert.  He  should  be  familiar  with 
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the  background  in  the  field  and  know  what  the  resources  are  for  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  an  interest  more  intensively. 

The  leader  must  be  prepared  to  function  as  a moderator  between  the  conflicting 
interests  and  conflicting  personalities  which  almost  inevitably  will  be  found  in  a group. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  leader  cannot  be  completely  dissociated  from  his 
performance.  It  is  obvious  that  he  must  have  the  personal  qualities  which  inspire 
and  stimulate  students,  he  must  be  patient  and  understanding,  and  he  must  have 
integrity  and  humility.  At  the  same  time,  he  cannot  rely  on  these  qualifications  alone. 
The  classroom  teacher  is  in  a leadership  position  and  should  attempt  to  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  group  cfynamics  in  an  effort  to  improve  leadership  qualities. 

It  will  be  the  position  of  this  paper  that  the  group  is  the  most  effective  media 
to  use  in  the  vocational  orientation  of  junior  high  school  students,  particularly  in  the 
dissemination  of  occupational  materials.  Many  schools  in  New  Mexico  do  not  have  the 
services  of  a guidance  counselor  for  grades  seven  through  nine,  so  group  work  in  the 
classroom  is  a necessity.  However,  this  does  not  indicate  settling  for  second  best. 
Group  procedures  have  proven  to  be  an  effective  means  for  the  dissemination  of 
occupational  materials  even  in  schools  in  which  individual  counseling  is  available.  It 
is  often  noted  that  the  utilization  of  group  procedures  makes  individual  counseling 
more  effective  when  it  is  used. 

Throughout  this  chapter , the  focus  then  will  be  on  materials  and  technique s which 
can  be  used  by  .the  classroom  teacher  in  a group  setting.  Teachers  should  become 
familiar  with  the  techniques  of  group  guidance  as  well  as  the  background  of  vocational 
and  occupational  information  which  is  available.  Neither  knowledge  nor  technique  is 
adequate  alone.  They  are  complementary  and  the  teacher  must  have  both  knowledge 
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about  the  world  of  work  and  knowledge  of  group  procedures  if  effective  orientation  is 
to  take  place. 


C.  THE  UNIT  APPROACH 

As  has  been  noted,  presentation  of  occupational  information  in  the  junior  high 
school  is  a necessity,  A decision  must  then  be  made  as  to  whether  to  utilize  the 
integration  and  unit  metiiod  or  the  occupations  class  as  the  basic  media  for  presenting 
the  information.  It  may  well  be  that  both  methods  will  need  to  be  utilized,  but  they 
will  be  discussed  separately. 

One  of  the  best  presentations  of  occupational  units  is  given  by  Norris,  Zeran, 
and  Hatch  (1960).  They  note  that  all  subjects  offer  opportunity  for  exploring  the 
world  of  work.  As  has  been  discussed  previously,  one  of  the  major  limitations  in 
utilizing  this  integrative  approach  has  been  the  teacher’s  lack  of  knowledge  about 
occupational  fields.  Another  factor  which  is  also  mentioned  by  Arbuckle  (1960) 
is  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  is  quite  Ml  and  finding  the  time  for  additional  units 
may  present  a problem.  Norris  et.  al.  say  that  there  are  two  major  classifications 
of  the  integrative  approach,  the  general  unit  approach  and  special  unit  approach. 

General  unit  approach.  The  general  approach  is  quite  similar  to  the  occupations 
class  which  will  be  discussed  in  a later  section.  The  major  difference  is  in  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  project.  The  general  approach  unit  will  usually  last  from  two  to 
nine  weeks  , and  thus  cannot  be  as  inclusive  as  can  the  oeeupations  class. 

Basic  areas  of  information  which  typically  appear  in  outlines  for  the  general  approach 
unit  are’:  (1)  self  understanding  and  appraisal;  (2)  vocational  planning;  and  (3)  educational 
planning.  In  terms  of  orientation  for  vocational  education  all  three  areas  are  very 
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Norris  et.  al.  note  that  if  occupational  information  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  needs  to 
be  related  to  the  individual  and  to  his  environment*^  Thus,  the  first  step  in  the  unit 
would  logically  be  a study  of  the  interests,  aptitudes,  etc.  of  the  students.  Test  scores 
can  be  used  as  a springboard  for  the  discussion,  and  in  fact,  this  could  well  be  the  most 
logical  place  to  interpret  test  scores  to  the  student.  If  test  results  are  not  easily 
accessible,  or  if  the  teacher  does  not  possess  the  measurement  competency  to  utilize 
standardized  testing  results,  other  methods  are  also  available.  Questionnaires  and 
checklists  developed  by  the  teacher  could  be  utilized  either  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of 
standardized  testing  results.  The  goal  of  the  procedure  is  for  the  student  to  begin 
appraising  his  own  vocational  aspirations  in  light  of  his  aptitudes,  interests,  etc.  Since 

K 

vocational  choice  is  not  the  present  concern,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  most 
important  aspect  is  for  the  student  to  become  aware  of  his  strengths  and  limitations, 
rather  than  for  the  teacher  to  become  aware  of  these  aspects.  One  possible  technique 
to  achieve  this  would  be  for  the  student  to  write  an  objective  description  perhaps  in  the 
third  person  of  himself  and  his  future  aspirations.  This  should  be  preceeded  by  the 
dissemination  of  the  information  which  the  teacher  is  to  pro  vide. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  the  unit  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  orientation, 
rather  than  leading  to  specific  choice.  The  teacher  should  be  very  careful  in  presenting 
standardized  test  information  to  not  mislead  the  student  into  the  belief  that  any  occupation 
is  an  absolute  impossibility.  As  noted  before,  if  there  is  doubt  about  competency  in 
interpreting  test  results  , they  probably  should  not  be  utilized. 

•V 

The  second  phase  of  the  unit  is  in  vocational  planning.  After  the  students  have  had 

» . 
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the  opportunity  to  assess  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  related  to  abilities,  interests, 
and  physical  characteristics,  they  are  ready  to  explore  the  world  of  work.  At  the  junior 
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high  school  level,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  general  fields  rather  than  specific  occupations. 
This  phase  would  probably  begin  with  a brief  overview  of  the  world  of  work  with  possible 
emphasis  on  areas  in  which  students  have  shown  the  most  interest  or  occupations  which 
follow-up  studies  indicate  are  entered  by  many  students  after  graduation. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  teacher  will  find  his  greatest  challenge.  Choices  must 
be  made  as  to  the  type  of  media  to  utilize  and  the  extent  to  which  any  particular  occupation 
will  be  emphasized.  Perhaps  the  major  caution  should  be  in  regard  to  the  danger  of 
misinformation.  Students  may  be  receiving  their  first  exposure  to  some  occupational 
groups,  so  hearsay  and/ or  unbiased  opinions  have  no  place  in  this  orientation.  Planning 
must  be  done  as  to  how  to  utilize  the  occupational  information  which  is  available,  and  this 
planning  may  be  the  key  to  the  success  of  this  phase  of  the  unit. 

i 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  unit,  the  teacher  will  have  become  familiar  with  all  of 
the  material  available  in  the  school  and  will  have  made  an  attempt  to  evaluate  it.  As 
noted  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  the  reading  level  of  much  of  the  material  makes  it 
unrealistic  to  assume  that  all  students  will  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  it  without  super- 
vision. Some  of  the  materials  may  have  to  be  read  to  the  students  or  discussed  in  group 
sessions,  rather  than  left  for  individual  perusal. 


One  question  which  will  have  to  be  answered  is  whether  to  take  each  student  through 
a general  study  of  all  occupations  or  allow  the  student  to  make  careful  study  of  only  that 
material  relating  to  the  occupation  he  is  presently  interested’  in.  As  with  most  questions 
of  this  type,  the  best  answer  probably  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  In  a general 
approach  unit  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  it  would  seem  best  to  have  all  students 
learn  something  about  each  occupational  group.  This  , of  course,  does  not  negate  the  value 
of  individual  study  as  this  individual  research  in  areas  of  specific  interest  is  one  of  the 

goals  of  the  program.  However,  the  position  of  this  paper  is  that  this  should  be  in  addition 
to  rather  than  in  place  of  the  general  study  of  all  occupations. 
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It  is  V6ry  important  for  tho  toachor  to  prosont  a roalistlc  and  balanced  approach 
to  occupational  groups.  A good  starting  point  would  be  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  I 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  publication  includes  not  only  valuable  ] 

information  about  specific  fields,  but  also  information  about  trends  in  labor  distribution. 

In  the  context  of  this  paper,  the  teacher  must  become  familiar  with  vocational 
opportunities  associated  with  vocational  education.  While  obviously  the  teacher  will 
have  had  more  experience  with  professional  and  managerial  types  of  occupations,  this 
group  of  occupations  will  not  be  entered  by  most  of  the  students  in  most  classrooms. 

The  federal  government  defines  vocational  education  in  terms  of  jobs  not  requiring  a 
baccalaureate  degree  for  admission.  The  teacher  must  make  an  effort  to  gain  more 
than  a cursory  knowledge -of  opportunities  in  these  fields.  This  knowledge  need  not  come 
from  first  hand  experience  although  this  would  probably  be  helpful.  Both  the  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  and  the  occupational  information  available  in  the  school  should  be 
carefully  studied.  A survey  reported  elsewhere  in  this  paper  notes  that  87%  of  the  reporting 
junior  high  schools  in  New  Mexico  do  have  at  least  some  occupational  materials 
available.  The  majority  of  the  schools  reported  that  approximately  50%  of  the  occupational 
l^foi^^^s-tion  available  in  their  school  dealt  with  occupations  not  requiring  a college  degree. 

The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  is  distributed  in  New  Mexico  by  the  State  Division 
of  Guidance  and  should  be  available  in  all  of  the  secondary  schools  in  New  Mexico. 

One  of  the  desired  outcomes  of  the  teacher's  study  of  occupations  will  be  a real  I 

under  standing^of  the  natur  of  the  world  of  work  and  the  importance  of  each  occupation  1 

1 

to  the  well  being  of  society.  This  deep  felt  conviction  is  important  because  the  attitudes 
of  the  teacher  toward  the  occupational  groups  will  be  detected  by  the  students  whether 
or  not  the  teacher  is  aware  of  it. 
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The  final  phase  of  this  type  of  unit  is  in  educational  planning.  While  occupational 
decisions  may  not  be  imminent  for  the  junior  high  school  student,  educational  decisions 
are  being  made  which  somewhat  affect  occupational  choice.  In  regard  to  orientation 
for  vocational  education  this  phase  is  of  utmost  importance.  During  this  phase  the 
teacher  should  help  the  students  learn  about  opportunities  in  vocational  education 
particularly  those  in  New  Mexico.  An  obvious  first  step  is  for  the  teacher  to  become 
aware  of  vocational  education  opportunities.  Elsewhere  in  this  paper,  a partial  listing 
of  vocational  education  resources  both  in  New  Mexico  and  in  other  parts  of  the  nation 
will  be  found.  This  list  will  be  a good  starting  point  for  the  teacherte  planning,  but 
the  list  will  need  to  be  constantly  revised  as  new  resources  become  available. 

It  is  of  importance  to  utilize  these  resources  for  the  entire  group  rather  than  for  a 
specific  group  of  low  achievers  for  whom  the  teacher  feels  that  college  is  impractical. 
The  focus  is  on  orientation,  and  it  is  certainly  as  important  for  the  college-bound  student 
to  learn  about  vocational  education  as  it  is  for  the  non-college-bound  to  learn  about  the 
educational  requirements  for  professional  occupations. 

As  students  learn  about  training  possibilities  in  vocational  education,  perhaps  the 
student  who  chooses  this  route  will  no  longer  feel  that  he  has  somehow  become  a 
second  class  citizen.  Inclusion  of  these  materials  into  the  regular  school  curriculum 
should  indicate  that  vocational  education  is  considered  as  desirable  by  the  academic 
community. 

Special  unit  approach.  The  second  type  of  unit  approach  can  be  called  the  special 
unit  approach  (Norris,  et.  al.  , 1960).  In  this  type  of  approach,  the  teacher  uses 
occupational  information  for  occupational  groups  directly  related  to  his  own  subject  area. 
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It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  subjects  in  the  junior  high  school  curriculum 
do  have  some  relation  to  vocational  choice.  While  industrial  arts  and  homemaking 
classes  do  have  an  obvious  relevance,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  these  are  not  the 
only  classes  which  can  be  used.  English  teachers  can  effectively  point  out  that 
practically  all  types  of  occupational  groups  require  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
and  shouldn't  emphasize  the  importance  of  junior  high  school  English  only  in  terms  of 
college  success.  Mathematics  teachers  can  show  how  vocational  and/or  technical 
education  programs  necessitate  certain  mathematical  skills  for  success.  The  increased 
student  motivation  will  be  more  than  worth  the  time  required  to  pllin  the  useful 
integration  of  the  materials. 

A possible  weakness  in  this  approach  is  that  it  may  lead  to  a somewhat  haphazard 
approach  to  vocational  study.  As  semesters  come  to  a close,  and  some  part  of  the 
planned  program  has  to  be  abandoned,  it  will  be  a temptation  to  leave  out  the  sections 
involving  occupational  orientation.  However,  as  pointed  out  by  Arbuckle  (1960),  this 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  by  carefully  planning  the  extent  and  type  of  curricular  integration. 

Some  advantages  of  the  special  approach  unit  are  in  teaching  techniques  and  student 
motivation.  The  teacher  who  emphasizes  life  activities  related  to  his  course  will  be 
far  more  realistic  in  selecting  course  content  and  in  choosing  methods.  An  obvious 
advantage  as  mentioned  previously  is  that  if  students  can  gain  a knowledge  of  the 

relationship  between  the  course  and  future  activities,  much  stronger  motivation  will  be 
evidenoed.  — - — - 

Burnside  (1962)  discusses  more  specifically  how  the  information  activities  can  be 
included  in  the  regular  curriculum.  The  first  step  is  for  the  teacher  to  do  some  research 
to  discover  the  best  sources  of  occupational  Information  as  related  to  the  subject  he  teaches. 
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The  second  step  is  for  the  teacher  to  attempt  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  students  in 

learning  about  occupations.  The  third  step  is  to  point  out  the  relationship  between  the 

/ 

subject  matter  and  \^rious  occupational  groups. 

Burnside  suggests  that  the  teacher  take  advantage  of  panel  discussions,  movies, 

filmstrips,  etc.  in  the  study  of  occupations.  He  notes  that  the  Kuder  Preference  Record 

can  be  used  as  a springboard  for  discussions  of  occupational  groups. 

In  terms  of  his  suggestions,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  would 

be  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  students  in  studying  about  occupations  and  in  the  importance 
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of  utilizing  all  available  information  in  making  choices.  Burnside  discusses  an  interesting 
technique  for  arousing  the  interests  of  the  students.  This  is  an  adaptation  of  the  ’’guess 
who”  technique  sometimes  used  for  personality  assessment.  The  format  of  the  adaptation 
is  relatively  simple.  The  teacher  begins  by  presenting  a fictitious  name  to  the  class 
and  asking  what  occupational  group  this  person  is  suited  for.  The  class,  of  course, 

i 

responds  that  it  is  impossible  to  even  guess  a possible  occupation  with  such  limited 

information.  The  teacher  continues  giving  further  information  about  this  fictitious  person 

- 

until  the  class  is  able  to  give  some  tentative  hypotheses  about  possible  occupational 
choices.  The  outcome  of  this  technique  is  that  students  will  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
a great  deal  of  information  from  a number  of  different  sources  before  making  any  kind 
of  occupational  decision. 

Guidelines  for  unit  development.  An  example  of  the  steps  to  take  in  developing  a unit 
are  listed  in  Norris  (1963).  These  steps  are  as  follows: 

I.  Selection  of  a Unit  - from  group  experiences,  pupil  ideas,  teacher  resource  guides. 


course  of  study 
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n.  Preplanning  by  the  Teacher 

A.  Purposes 

1.  Concepts 

2.  Attitudes 

3.  Skills  and  Special  Abilities 

4.  Subject  Matter  Outcomes 

B.  Possible  Resources 

1.  Books  and  References  for  Pupils 

2.  Books  and  References  for  Teacher 

3.  Audio-Visual  Aids  Available 

4.  Resource  Persons 

5.  Community  Resources 

C.  Approach  - Possible  Motivating  Devices 

1.  Discussion 

2.  Conversation 

3.  Exhibits  . 

4.  Magazines 

5.  Pictures 

6.  Stories 

7.  Newspapers 

8.  Books  — . 

9.  Television,  Radio 

10.  Films 

11.  Field  Trips 

12.  Special  Needs  or  Experiences  of  the  Group 
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D.  Content 

1.  List  Major  Problems 

2.  List  Major  Topics  Around  Which  a Unit  May  Be  Organized 

3.  List  Stimulating  Questions 

4.  Identify  the  Unit  with  What  Preceeded  and  What  Will  Follow 

5.  Provide  for  Correlation 

6.  List  Possible  Culminating  Activities 

E.  Evaluating 

1.  Observation 

2.  Anecdotal  Records 

3.  Rating  Scales 

4.  Samples  of  Work 

5.  Planned  Tests 

6.  Group  and  Individual  Activities 

7.  Discussion 

8.  Conferences 

m.  Developing  the  Unit  Together  - pupil  participation  is  very  important  even  if 

group  planning  takes  a somewhat  different  avenue  than  was  planned  by  the  teacher 
A.  Planning  with  Students 

1.  Help  students  set  up  their  purposes  for  the  unit  which  are  often  stated 
as  broad  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  unit 

2.  Determine  how  tiie  questions  are  to  be  answered 

3.  Individual  and  group  activities  planned  with  definite  responsibilities  determined 
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4.  Plan  culminating  activities 

5.  Work  periods 

a.  research  (finding) 

b.  recording  information  (finding  and  doing) 

c.  presentation  of  materials  (doing) 

B.  Evaluating  with  Students 

♦ ♦ - ■ 

1.  Have  we  reached  our  objectives? 

2.  What  have  we  learned? 

3.  How  can  we  improve? 

D.  THE  OCCUPATIONS  CLASS 

The  other  basic  means  for  presenting  occupational  information  is  through  the 
guidance  course.  This  course  can  go  by  several  different  names,  careers,  personal 
development,  occupations,  etc.  (Norris  et.  al. , 1960)  While  a useful  means  for 
presenting  occupational  information,  the  occupations  class  presents  some  difficulties 
particularly  in  the  smaller  school. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  occupations  class.  Students  can 
see  that  the  faculty  feels  that  studies  of  this  type  are  necessary  in  that  full  class  status 
is  given  to  the  study  of  occupations.  Through  the  use  of  such  a class,  information  is 
perhaps  more  likely  to-be  planned  carefully  rather  than  included  as  an  afterthought. 

Also  in  a specific  class,  a teacher  with  demonstrated  interest  and  competence  in  vocational 
study  can  be  utilized. 

There  are  probably  two  major  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  the  occupations  class. 

One  is  that  it  tends  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  showing  how  vocational  study  is  interrelated 
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to  all  aspocts  of  the  curriculum.  A second  major  disadvantage  particularly  in  smaller 
schools  is  the  difficulty  in  fitting  the  class  into  an  already  crowded  curriculum.  Junior 
high  schools  are  ideally  designed  around  exploratory  as  well  as  required  activities 
and  making  the  occupations  class  a required  course  will  further  limit  the  number  of 
electives  available  to  the  student.  If  the  course  is  an  elective,  the  class  may  be  so 
small  as  to  make  its  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  financially  unfeasible.  Small  school 
administrators  are  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  providing  elective  experiences 
with  small  numbers  of  students.  In  larger  junior  high  schools,  this  would  not  create 
such  a problem,  but  in  many  schools  in  New  Mexico  it  would  create  some  difficulty. 

A possible  solution  to  this  elective-requirement  dilemma  could  be  an  adaptation 
of  a program  which  has  been  used  in  at  least  one  junior  high  school  in  New  Mexico. 

This  consists  of  what  could  be  called  a required  elective  course.  In  this  particular 
junior  high  school  a program  was  planned  so  that  all  eighth  grade  students  would  have 
experience  with  several  electives  in  the  high  school.  The  school  utilized  a six-period 
day  with  each  eighth  grade  student  required  to  take  English,  reading,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies.  The  sixth  period  was  the  elective  period  in  which  each 
student  took  six  weeks  each  of  physical  education,  music,  art,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  and  Spanish.  It  would  be  possible  to  substitute  a six-week  course  in 
occupations  for  one  of  the  electives  and  thus  at  least  six  weeks  of  occupational  study 
would  be  possible.  » 

Duncan  (1966)  describes  the  results  of  an  occupations  course  in  the  junior  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina.  Special  legislation  provided  the  funds  for  the  course  which 
was  taught  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  course  was  planned  around  six  units:  (1)  Relating 
One’s  Characteristics,  Interests,  Aptitudes,  and  Abilities  to  Occupations;  (2)  Relating 
Our  Socioeconomic  System  to  Occupations  and  to  Us;  (3)  Exploring  Manual  and 


Mechanical  Occupations;  (4)  Exploring  Clerical,  Sales,  and  Service  Occupations; 

(5)  Exploring  Professional,  Technical  and  Managerial  Occupations;  and  (6)  Evaluating 
and  Planning  Ahead. 

Teachers  utilized  many  types  of  materials  for  instruction  including  resource 
persons,  film  strips,  films,  etc.  The  course  is  an  elective  and  while  originally 
designed  for  students  who  would  go  into  technical  programs  in  high  school,  it 
seems  to  have  been  of  value  for  students  in  other  areas  as  well. 

Research  studies  in  the  program  indicate  that  teachers  and  achninistrators  favor 
its  inclusion  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  that  students  who  have  taken  it  look  at 
it  as  a worthwhile  and  valuable  experience. 

The  problem  of  training  personnel  to  teach  in  the  classes  seems  to  have  been 
solved  by  providing  training  workshops  at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The 
workshops  are  attended  by  beginning  and  experienced  teachers  in  the  program. 

Objectives  of  the  occupations  course  have  been  identified  by  Wright  (1956). 

■% 

Four  of  these  objectives  are; 

1.  To  help  students  appraise  their  own  interests,  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
personality  characteristics  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  occupations. 

2.  To  acquaint  students  with  sources  of  occupational  information  and  to  educate 
them  in  the  skills  required  to  find,  use,  and  organize  such  materials. 

3.  To  help  students  develop  wholesome  attitudes  toward  work  and  other  workers. 

4.  To  create  a desire  in  each  student  to  be  of  service  to  society  by  filling  a 
useful  place  in  the  world  of  work. 

Another  possible  course  framework  for  occupations  is  in  the  homeroom  period. 

The  results  of  a study  of  New  Mexico  junior  high  schools  by  Clem  (1964)  indicated 


that  the  majority  of  jumor  high  schools  in  the  state  do  make  some  provision  for  a 
homeroom  type  period.  Further  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  using  the  homeroom 
as  a framework  for  information  dissemination  is  noted  in  the  findings  about  what 
is  presently  emphasized  in  the  homeroom.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  reporting  junior 
high  schools  indicated  that  a deliberate  emphasis  was  put  on  vocational  guidance,  and 
forty-one  percent  put  no  emphasis  on  vocational  guidance  in  the  homeroom  period. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  the  homeroom  organization  (McKown,  1946) 
says  that  the  setting  of  the  homeroom  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  supplementation  of 
the  formal  activities  of  the  classroom.  His  position  is  that  the  homeroom  should  not 
be  used  in  place  of  other  activities  in  vocational  guidance,  but  as  a supplement  to  some 
other  activities.  He  notes  that  the  rather  unstructured  atmosphere  of  the  homeroom 
may  well  lead  to  personal  involvement  in  the  study  of  self  and  occupation,  and  this 
involvement  should  be  emphasized. 

Two  reasons  why  the  homeroom  cannot  be  relied  upon  solely  are  the  lack  of  time 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  homeroom  sponsor.  If  the  homeroom  period  is  utilized 
for  the  major  proportion  of  announcements,  meetings,  etc. , there  will  be  little  time 
for  other  activities.  McKown  also  emphasizes  that  great  care  should.be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  homeroom  supervisor  does  not  assume  and  is  not  assigned  a highly 
specialized  task  for  which  he  doesn’t  have  the  qualifications. 

However,  despite  these  disadvantages,  the  homeroom  sponsor  does  have  direct 
contacts  with  the  students  and  learns  to  know  them  personally,  and  these  experiences 
can  be  capitalized  upon  for  the  members  of  his  room. 

McKown  concludes  that  the  most  logical  place  for  vocational  guidance  is  probably 
in  a more  or  less  regularly  organized  program  in  the  curriculum.  The  homeroom  then 
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serves  as  a supplemental  resource. 


Norris,  Zeran,  and  Hatch  (1960)  say  that  there  is  little  difference  between  a 
homeroom  and  a guidance  course  or  unit.  Similar  materials  are  presented  in  both, 
although  the  latter  usually  involves  credit. 

However,  they  note  that  the  homeroom  is  not  the  mbst  adequate  place  for  providing 
information  to  groups.  Reasons  for  this  are  the  activities  are  an  added  responsibility 
for  the  teacher;  effective  co-ordination  of  the  program  becomes  difficult;  homerooms 
usually  meet  at  the  same  hour  which  multiplies  the  number  of  materials  needed;  the 
range  of  staff  interests  automatically  eliminates  a number  of  teachers  from  having 
a desire  to  implement  a successful  program;  the  homeroom  is  primarily  an  adminis- 
trative unit  which  competes  with  service  activities  for  time  and  attention. 

To  summarize  these  ideas,  it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  homeroom  period 
should  not  be  relied  on  as  the  major  place  for  the  use  of  occupational  materials.  However, 
there  is  certainly  great  potential  in  terms  of  supplementing  the  information  program. 
Schools  wishing  to  use  the  homeroom  for  vocational  orientation  should  first  determine 
the  purposes  for  which  the  homeroom  is  now  being  used  and  see  if  occupational 
orientation  could  be  substituted  for  some  of  these  activities.  Careful  planning  of 
homeroom  period  time  could  result  in  an  important  addition  to  the  total  program  of 
information  dissemination. 

E.  ACTIVITIES  AND  RESOURCES 

This  section  will  deal  with  some  activities  and  resources  which  may  be  of  value 
in  both  the  unit  and  class  approach.  The  listing  and  discussion  is  not  meant  to  be  all 
inclusive  but  should  give  some  background  as  to  activities  and  resources  which  are 


available. 
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Norris,  Zeran,  and  Hatch  (1960)  list  several  activities  which  can  be  used  in 
vocational  orientation.  They  note  that  a career  notebook  or  educational  plan  booklet 
is  a commonly  used  device  in  the  study  of  occupations.  This  notebook  includes 
information  about  one  individual  along  with  an  analysis  of  occupational  and  educational 
information  pertinent  to  that  individual.  Occupational  information  becomes  meaningful 
when  it  is  related  to  a student’s  interests,  abilities,  and  aptitudes,  and  the  utilization 
of  career  notebooks  tends  to  overcome  the  impersonal  nature  of  the  study  of  occupations. 

Special  reports  can  be  used  with  each  individual  responsible  for  making  a careful 
study  of  prepared  questions  about  an  occupation  and  reporting  his  findings  to  the  group. 
Norris  et.  al.  note  that  caution  must  be  employed  with  this  technique  as  students  may 
well  feel  that  this  assignment  is  "too  texfcbookish. " 

Small  group  ,<hscussions  can  be  utilized  which  focus  on  a single  occupational 
field  or  group  with  reports  given  to  the  entire  class.  Written  or  taped  summaries 
of  the  highlights  of  each  small  group  session  can  be  utilized. 

The  case  problem  method  can  be  used  as  a technique  for  discussing  occupational 
information.  This  method  involves  presenting  a problem  situation  to  a group  with 
the  group  then  analyzing  the  problem,  collecting  facts  that  have  bearing  on  the  problem 
suggesting  solutions,  and  evaluating  the  solutions.  In  terms  of  orientation  to  vocational 
education,  the  problem  presented  could  be  a student  who  wishes  to  be  an  auto 
mechanic  and  doesn't  know  where  to  learn  the  skills  involved  in  this  occupation. 

Dramatizations  and  role  playing  can  be  helpful  in  occupational  orientation.  Through 
these  methods  the  student  may  become  quite  involved  in  the  study  of  various  occupational 
groups.  Plays  involving  careers  are  available  from  several  sources. 


A good  starting  point  for  the  study  of  occupations  is  the  community  job  survey. 

A class  could  make  a survey  of  the  occupations  found  in  their  own  or  a neighboring 
community.  This  survey  could  then  be  followed  up  by  a study  of  the  type  of  education 
and  training  required  for  the  occupations  and  where  educational  programs  for  the 
occupations  can  be  obtained. 

The  survey  could  also  include  live  interviews  with  men  in  various  occupations 
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in  the  community.  For  junior  high  school  students  the  interviews  would  need  to  be 
rather  highly  structured,  but  could  well  lead  to  meaningful  learning  experiences.  Of 
possible  value  in  this  aspect  could  be  a series  of  records  produced  by  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company  called  A Man’s  Work.  These  consist  of  100  actual  interviews  with 
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men  talking  about  their  jobs  as  they  work.  The  jobs  are  those  which  are  within  the 
scope  of  vocational  education.  They  could  be  of  particular  value  in  isolated 
communities  where  students  have  little  contact  with  many  occupational  groups. 

Another  aspect  which  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  vocational  orientation 
• is  in  the  supplemental  reading  program.  Books  like  the  Rochester  Occupational 
Reading  Series  produced  by  Science  Research  Associates  which  include  stories 
about  occupations  written  on  several  different  reading  levels  could  be  quite  helpful. 
The  reading  level  could  become  very  important  in  that  some  students  in  the  junior 
high  school  who  are  considering  vocational  education  may  have  difficulty  with  the 
reading  level  of  many  occupational  materials. 

Isaacson  (1966)  discusses  the  values  of  career  days  and  career  conferences  in 
occupational  orientation.  This  typically  involves  a day  in  which  representatives 
from  several  occupations  come  to  the  school  and  discuss  their  own  occupation. 

While  the  career  day  may  be  more  appropriate  in  the  high  school  than  in  the  junior 
high  school,  the  junior  high  school  teacher  should  always  be  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  using  guest  speakers  in  occupational  units. 
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Field  trips  can  be  very  helpful  in  the  study  of  occupations  and  should  be  utilized 
when  possible.  If  the  school  is  somewhat  isolated  from  many  occupational  groups, 
the  field  trip  could  be  planned  as  an  all  day  visit  to  a larger  area  in  which  students 
could  view  several  different  occupations. 

As  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  this  is  by  no  means  an  all  inclusive 
list  of  activities  or  resources.  The  teacher  should  certainly  be  aware  of  the  possibilities 
of  using  various  community  resources  such  as  service  clubs,  labor  unions,  governmental 
agencies,  social  agencies,  libraries,  churches,  etc.  in  the  study  of  occupations. 

It  is  obvious  that  occupational  study  will  require  a great  deal  of  time  and  planning  if 
it  is  to  be  done  effectively.  However,  if  the  result  is  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
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world  of  work,  the  efforts  are  certainly  worthwhile. 

F.  EXAMP LE S O F UNITS 

General  approach  units.  One  example  of  a general  unit  is  given  by  Munson 
(1957).  Major  topics  and  suggested  teaching  time  are  as  follows: 

I . Self  Understanding  and  Appraisal 


A. 

Understanding  Others 

4-5  days 

B. 

Understanding  Yourself 

2-4  days 

C. 

Your  Interests 

5-6  days 

D. 

Your  Abilities 

5-6  days 

E. 

Your  Personality 

5-6  days 

F. 

Your  Health 

2-3  days 

G. 

Your  Family 

2-3  days 

H. 

Building  a Philosophy  of  Life 

3-4  days 

I. 

Summary 

2-3  days 
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II.  Educational  and  Vocational  Planning 

A.  Know  Yourself  (review)  2-3  days 

B.  Looking  to  the  Future  2-3  days 

C.  Out  Changing  World  of  Work  3-4  days 

D.  Sources  of  Occupational  Information  3-4  days 

E.  Surveying  the  Occupational  Areas  4-6  days 

F.  Studying  Particular  Occupations  7-9  days 

G.  Opportunities  for  Further  Education  4-6  days 

III.  Planning  for  High  School 

A.  What  Good  is  High  School  2-4  days 

B.  High  School  and  the  Future  2-4  days 

C.  A Look  at  the  High  School  Program  3-5  days 

Do  You  and  Your  Interests  , 5_6  days 

E.  You  and  Your  Abilities  5-6  days 

F.  Charting  the  High  School  Course  3-5  days 


Two  excellent  examples  of  general  occupational  units  are  Career  Planning; 

An  Outline  for  the  Ninth  Grade  Unit  and  Your  Future  and  An  Outline  for  the  Ninth 
Grade  Career  Planning  Unit.  Both  of  these  publications  are  available  from  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education. 

Special  approach  unit.  An  example  of  a special  approach  unit  is  the  following: 

UNIT  ON  NON-COLLEGE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 

FOR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

This  unit  is  designed  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  exploration  of  the  topic.  It  perhaps 
could  be  correlated  with  a course  in  general  science.  The  design 
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should  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  curricula.  It  is 
purposefully  short,  but  could  be  expanded  by  including  other  occupations. 

I.  General  Purposes 

To  acquaint  students  with  two  of  the  existing  non-college  occupations  in 
medical  science. 

II.  Specific  Purposes 

To  present  information  about  the  following  two  occupations:  medical 
technologist,  x-ray  technologist. 

III.  Introduction  to  the  Unit 

A.  Teacher  presentation  correlated  w;ith  group  discussion 

1.  Type  of  information  to  be  gained 

2.  Need’ for  this  information 

B.  Teacher-pupil  planning  of  methods  for  investigation 

IV.  Occupations  to  be  Presented 
A.  Medical  Technologist 

1.  Teacher  presentation  - general  description  of  occupation  including 

nature  of  work,  qualifications,  preparation,  entrance  and  advancement, 
job  outlook,  earnings. 

2..  Pupil  presentation  - panel  ^scussion  following  intensive  research 
in  specific  areas  of  interest. 

3.  Resource  person  - x-ray  technician  from  local  hospital. 

V.  Evaluation 

A.  Formal  Test 

B.  Individual  Notebook 
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VI.  Possible  Activities 

A.  Field  trip  to  laboratory  in  local  hospital 

B.  Investigation  of  training  programs  in  the  occupations 

C.  Panel  Discussion 

D.  Individual  Reports 

E.  Group  Projects 
Vn.  Selected  Resource  Materials 

A.  Medical  Technologist 

1.  What  is  a Medical  Technologist?  The  Upjohn  Co.  Employment  Office, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

2.  Careers  in  the  Medical  Laboratory.  Registfy  of  Medical  Technologists, 
Box  44,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

3.  Girl  in  the  White  Coat  by  Helen  Wells.  Messner  Co. , X953.  Fiction  $2.  95. 

B.  X-ray  Technician 

1.  Hints  for  Recruitment.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists, 

537  S.  Main,  Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 

2.  Approved  Schools  for  X-ray  Technicians.  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Association.  535  N Dearborn, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 


o 
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G.  SUMMARY 

If  one  key  concept  were  to  be  used  to  summarize  the  key  to  successful 
integration  of  materials  into  the  curriculum,  that  concept  would  be  planning. 

Whether  the  unit  approach,  the  class  approach  or  some  variation  of  the  two  is  used 
as  the  vehicle  for  the  vocational  orientation,  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  lead  to  most  effective  results. 

Particularly  in  terms  of  orientation,  the  teacher  must  be  sure  that  he  is  well 
versed  in  the  materials  being  presented.  As  noted  in  the  chapter,  the  attitudes  of 
the  teacher  toward  various  occupations  will  be  detected  by  the  students.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  teacher  has  made  a careful  stucfy  of  the  world 
of  work,  he  is  more  likely  to  exhibit  a positive  attitude  toward  all  of  the  occupational 
groups. 

Many  types  of  resources  were  included  in  the  chapter.  Creativity  and  ingenuity 
will  probably  be  the  only  limiting  factors  in  the  resources  utilized.  The  units 
listed  were  only  examples  of  the  multiplicity  of  different  units  which  could  be 
utilized. 

As  was  mentioned  on  several  occasions,  the  emphasis  in  the  junior  high  school 
should  be  on  exploration.  By  definition  then,  occupational  study  should  include  a wide 
variety  of  occupational  groups. 

Certainly,  the  type  of  program  discussed  in  this  chapter  will  not  be  any  easy  one 
to  implement.  However,  if  one  can  accept  the  objective  of  helping  students  make 
wiser  educational  and  vocational  decisions,  the  time  will  be  well  spent. 
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CHAPTER  V 


RESOURCES 

This  chapter  will  provide  listings  of  resource  materials  which  will  be  helpful 
in  vocational  exploration  in  the  junior  high  school.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
materials  related  to  vocational  education.  The  chapter  ineludes  annotated  listings 
of  occupational  pamphlets,  films,  and  film  strips,  as  well  as  some  general  sources* 

A list  of  publishers  of  occupational  materials  is  included  as  is  the  Directory 
of  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools.  This  directoiy  is 
presented  with  the  permission  of  the  national  association.  A listing  of  available 
apprenticeships  in  New  Mexico  is  included.  Of  particular  interest  may  be  the 
annotated  listing  of  fiction  and  biographical  books  dealing  with  non-college 
occupations. 

For  illustration  purposes,  the  evaluation  procedures  discussed  in  a previous 
chapter  will  be  applied  to  one  of  the  occupational  pamphlets  listed  in  the  annotated 
bibliography , ^ You  Want  To  Be  An^Auto  Service  Technician.  This  pamphlet  is 
reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

This  chapter  should  not  be  construed  as  a complete  listing  of  all  available  materials 
or  a recommendation  for  the  materials  listed.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  a base 
for  the  teacher  and/ or  counselor  in  planning  vocational  orientation  programs  for 


junior  high  school  students. 
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A..  OCCUPATIONAL  PAMPHLETS 


The  followfjig  pamphlBis  svre  examples  of  matsrlais  related  L.  vocaLonai  education: 


xAir  Conditicnlng 


Your  Future  in  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Industiy  - This  booklet 
presents  basic  information  on  the  air  conditioning  and  refrigeration  industry.  It 
tells  what  jobs  are  available  and  what  education  and  training  is  required.  Single 
copies  are  free;  additional  copies  areT0(;i  each.  Air  conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Institute.  1815  North  Fort  Meyer  Drive,  Arlington,  Virginia  22009. 


Airline  Personnel  Training 


Career  Opportunities  with  the  Airlines  - This  leaflet  presents  a listing  and 
a brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  important  jobs  in  the  airlines.  They  are 
classified  in  six  groups;  flight,  operations,  communications  maintenance 
office  and  sales,  professional  and  miscellaneous.  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.  W. , Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

Appliance  Repair 


Appliance  Serviceman  - Occupational  guide  describing  nature  of  work, 

Iccation  of  jobs,  working  conditions,  employment  outlook,  earnings,  requirements 
for  entry,  disadvantages  and  advantages.  24  pp.  25<5i,  1963.  Michigan  Em.ployment 
Security  Commission.  7310  Woodv/ard  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology 


Architectural  Technologist  - History  and  importance,  nature  of  work,  qualifi- 
cations, working  conditions,  preparation,  renumeration  related  occupations 
and  how  to  get  started.  The  Guidance  Center.  Ontario  College  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto.  371  Bloor  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Art 


Art  as  a Career  - Describes  type  of  work  in  sculpture,  graphic  arts  and 
painting  and  drawing,  includes  training,  typical  courses  of  study,  qualifications, 
salaries,  related  positions,  attraciive  and  unattractive  featurjes.  Chart  shows 


number  of  established  artists  in  each  state  classified  according  to  muralists, 
painters,  portrait  painters,  sculptors,  and  maniature  and  water  color  artists. 


24  pp.  $1;  00.  Institute  for  Research, 


537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Automotive  Mechanics 


So  You  Want  To  Be  - This  is  a career  guidance  series  which  provides  insight 
into  specific  activities  performed  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  Booklets  currently  offered 
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includ©:  autOiiiobile  salssman,  auto  sorvico  tochnician,  stonographor,  and  stylist. 
For  grades  7-12.  Available  free  to  teachers  and  counselors  in  single  sets.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  The  American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan  48121. 

Automobile  Mechanic  - Duties,  working  conditions,  wages,  hours,  preparation, 
promotion,  and  employment  prospects.  California  State  Department  of  Employment. 
800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  California.  3 pp.  Single  copy  free. 

Broadcasting 


Radio  and  Television  Announcers  - Career  brief  describing  duties,  working 
conditions,  training  requirements,  personal  qualifications,  employment  prospects, 
advantages,  disadvantages,  earnings,  advancement  prospects,  how  to  enter, 
measuring  one's  interest  and  ability,  and  suggested  high  school  program.  1962. 

8 pp.  25(^  Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Broadcasting  Occupations  - Information  concerning  programming  and  engineering 
in  radio  and  television  broadcasting.  Includes  nature  of  work,  location  of  jobs, 
working  conditions,  employment  outlook,  earnings,  qualifications  for  entry, 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  20  pp.  25(^  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission.  7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Building  Maintenance 

Building  Service  .Workers  - Occupational  brief  describing  duties,  requirements, 
personal  qualifications,  earnings,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  future  outlook. 
Describes  the  work  of  maintenance  workers,  school  custodians,  elevator 
operators,  and  building  superintendents.  1961,  4 pp.  35(^  Science  Research 
Associates.  259  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Business  and  Management  Technology 

Careers  in  Business  - Includes  a list  of  47  careers  and  the  nature  of  work  in 
each.  Bibliography.  4 pp.  Free.  St.  Francis  College,  Guidance  Center.  35 
Butter  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Business  Machines 


Office  Machine  Operators  - Occupational  brief  summarizing  work  performed, 
working  conditions,  hows,  earnings,  personal  qualifications,  training  requirements 
and  opportunities,  and  employment  outlook.  1963,  4 pp.  35<^  Chronicle  Guidance 
Publications,  Moravia,  New  York. 

Office  Machine  Serviceman  - Introduction,  nature  of  work,  location  of  jobs,* 
working  conditions,  employment  outlook,  earnings,  requirements  for  entry, 
disadvantages,  advantages.  16  pp.  25<;i  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission. 
7310  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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I 

! Your  Career  as  a Secretary  - This  pamphlet  explains  the  requirements,  duties, 

I opportunities  and  rewards  of  secretaryship  as  a career  field  and  describes  the 

various  types  of  secretarial  positions  for  which  students  may  prepare.  22  pp.  Free. 

I United  Business  Schools  Association.  IIOI  Seventeenth  Street,  N.  W.  , Washington, 

• D.  C.  20036. 

# 

, Office  Style  Typing  - The  work  of  the  beginning  typist  is  about  the  same  in 

every  office;  this  leaflet  gives  a fair  sample  of  what  the  beginner  may  expect.  It 
covers  form  letters,  envelopes,  labels,  telegrams,  centering,  manuscript  rough 
^ draft,  tabulation,  billing,  and  pick  up  work.  Limit  of  50  copies,  free.  Ditto 

^ Division,  Bell  and  Howell  Co.  6800  North  McCormick  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

!' 

f 

I Camera  Repair 

j Camera  Repairman  - Career  summary  for  desk-top  file.  Duties,  qualifications, 

and  outlook.  1963,  2pp  . 15^  Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

i Civil  Engineering  Technician  - Description  of  work,  working  conditions, 

. opportunities,  advantages,  and  methods  of  entering.  2 pp.  5^  National  Council  of 

I Technical. Schools.  1507  M Street,  N.  W.  , Washington,  D.  C. 

1 

Commercial  Art 

i 

j Commercial  Art  as  a Career  - Recruiting  booklet  describing  opportunities,  working 

conditions,  qualifications,  and  training.  Discussion  of  work  in  lettering,  typography, 
i fashion  illustration,  package  design,  interior  design,  and  as  art  director  in  an 

advertising  agency.  12pp.  Free.  Boston  University,  Director  of  Admissions. 

705  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  • 

i - 

j . Data  Processing 

i* 

Data  Processing  Machine  Serviceman  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature 
j of  work,  training,  qualifications,  opportunities  and  outlook.  Selected  references. 

4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Data  Processing  Equipment  Technician  - Job  duties,  working  conditions,  wages, 
hours,  entrance  requirements,  line  of  promotion,  training  and  employment 
! outlook.  3 pp.  Free.  California  State  Department  of  Employment.  800  Capitol 

Avenue,  Sacramento,  California. 

I 

Careers  in  Electronic  Data  Processing  - Description  of  the  work  and  stories 
of  some  people  who  are  working  with  computers.  1962.  16  pp.  Free.  Project 
on  Information  Processing  . National  Science  Teacher's  Association.  Box  201, 
Montclair  State  College,  Upper  Montclair.  New  Jersey. 
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Electronic  Computer  Operating  Personnel  - Career  brief  describing  nature  of 
work,  duties  of  various  operators,  qualifications,  training  requirements,  training 
opportunities,  outlook,  earnings  and  advancement  possibilities.  8 pp.  25^  1963. 
Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Should  You  Go  Into  Electronic  Computer  Programming?  - Description  of  nature 
of  work,  duties,  qualifications,  training,  rewards,  and  satisfactions.  1963,  10  pp. 
Ftee.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Career  Information  Service.  Box  51, 
Madison  Square  Station,  New  York,  New  York. 

Dental  Assisting 

This  Could  Be  You:  A Trained  Dental  Assistant  - This  leaflet  briefly  discusses 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  and  the  satisfactions  derived  from  a career  as  a 
dental  assistant.  Free.  American  Dental  Assistants  Association.  410  First 
National  Bank  Building.  La  Porte,  Indiana  46350. 

* 

Something  New  In  White  - Illustrated  brochure  stating  that  today  a fascinating 
career  opportunity  is  opening  up  for  the  trained  dental  assistant.  Describes  nature 
of  work,  job  satisfactions,  advantages, -training,  and  getting  a job.  1961.  6 pp.  Free. 
Public  Health  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Diesel  Mechanics 


Diesel  Mechanic  - Occupational  guide  summarizing  duties,  working  conditions, 
employment  prospects,  earnings,  preparation,  and  suggestions  for  locating  a job. 
1963.  2 pp.  Single  Copy 'Free.  California  State  Department  of  Employment.  800 
Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  California. 

Diesel  Mechanics  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work,  requirements, 
training,  methods  of  entering,  earnings,  advantages,  disadvantages  and  future 
outlook.  1961.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Drafting 

Can  I Be  A Draftsman?  Discussion  of  requirements,  opportunities  and  earnings. 
1961.  16  pp.  Free.  Ge-neral  Motors  Corporation,  Public  Relations  Staff.  General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Careers  in  Graphic  Reproductions  - Brief  statement  of  duties  and  required 
skills.  1963.  8 pp.  Free.  American  Institute  for  Design  and  Drafting.  18465 
James  Couzens,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dry  Cleaning 

Education  at  NID  - School  catalog  describing  resident  and  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  institute.  Entrance  requirements  are  also  explained.  31pp.  Free. 
National  Institute  of  Dry  Cleaning.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 
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Opportunity  and  a Future  in  the  Dry  Cleaning  Industry  - Duties,  requirements, 
and  educational  courses  that  are  helpful  for  each  of  the  jobs  in  the  industry.  Includes 
sales,  office  work,  marking,  cleaning,  spotting,  repairing,  wet  cleaning  finishing, 
inspection,  assembling,  bagging  and  specialties.  16  pp.  Free.  National  Institute 
of  Dry  Cleaning.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

Electricity 


Electrical  - Household  - Appliance  - Serviceman  - Career  brief  describing 
duties,  working  conditions,  personal  qualifications,  training,  related  careers, 
and  outlook.  1959.  7 pp.  25^  Careers.  P.  G.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Electrician  - Occupational  abstract  - Nature  of  work,  qualifications,  preparation, 
earnings,  number  of  workers,  related  occupations,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and 
prospects.  1961.  6 pp.  50^;  25ri  to  students.  Personnel  Services.  P.  O.  Box  306, 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire. 

Electronics 


Career  Guidance  in  Electronics  - Photographs  and  reprints  showing  current 
activities  in  television,  radio,  automation,  space  and  missle  electronics,  industrial 
controls,  communications,  computers,  and  radar.  1962.  64  pp.  Free.  Devry 
Technical  institute.  4141  Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Food  Service  Management 


Soft  Drink  Industry  Workers  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work, 
opportunities,  advantages,  disadvantages  and  future  outlook.  1961.  4 pp.  35^ 

Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Food  Retailing  Career  Opportunities  - Describes  type  of  food  stores,  opportunities, 
and  kinds  of  work.  Includes  store  organization  chart  and  description  of  positions. 

1962.  15  pp.  50^  Free  to  Counselors.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  360 
N.  Michigan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Cooks  and  Chefs  in  Fine  Restaurants  - Occupational  guide  summarizing  duties, 
working  conditions,  employment  prospects,  earnings,  training,  requirements  for  * 
entry,  and  suggestions  for  locating  a job.  1961.  5 pp.  Single  Copy  Free.  California 
State  Department  of  Employment.  800  Capitol  Avenue,  Sacramento,  California. 

Heating 

Your  Future  in  Plumbing  and  Heating  - There  are  so  many  different  careers 
among  which  to  choose,  it  is  very  important  to  have  as  much  information  about  them 
as  possible  so  that  you  can  plan  carefully  and  choose  wisely.  This  booklet  about 
opportunities  for  young  men  in  the  plumbing  and  heating  industry  answers  14  questions 
about  opportunity,  money,  security,  employment,  nature  of  work,  etc.  Single  Copies 
Free.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  - Heating  - Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 


Lineman  (Light,  Heat  and  Power)  - Occupational  brief  summarizing  work 
perfqrm.ed,  working  conditions,  hours,  earnings,  personal  qualifications,  training 
requirements  and  opportunities,  employment  outlook  and  entry  into  the  job.  1960 
4 pp.  35<i  Chronical  Guidance  Publications.  Moravia,  New  York. 


Industrial  Machinery  Repairman  - Career  brief  describing  duties,  working 
conditions,  training,  personal  qualifications,  where  employed,  earnings,  and  outlook. 
1962.  8 pp.  25(^-  Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Heaw  Equipment  Operation 

Finding  Out  About  Power  Truck  Operators  - Junior  occupational  brief  containing 
brief  facts  about  the  job.  1963.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hotel  - Motel  Training 


Hotel  Managers  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work,  training 
qualifications,  opportunities,  and  outlook.  1964.  4 pp.  Free.  Science  Research 
Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hotel  - Motel  Education  Kit  - A number  of  helpful  career  pamphlets  about  this 
work.  1962.  6 leaflets.  Free.  American  Hotel  Association.  840  N.  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Industrial  Management 

Industrial  Engineering  Technician  - Description  of  work,  fields  of  activity, 
preparation,  opportunities  ahead  and  advantages.  1959.  2 pp.  56  National  Council 
of  Technical  Schools.  1507  M Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lnstrumentation 

Aeronautical  Engineering  Technician  - Career  summary  for  desk-top  files.  Duties, 
qualifications,  and  outlook.  1960.  2 pp.  15(i  Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Interior  Design 


' Careers  in  interior  Decoration  - Discussion  of  jobs  in  interior  decjor;0.tio)i 
qualifications,  and  opportunities.  List  of  15  questions  which  may  be  used  as  an  interest 
inventory  in  the  field.  Job  charts.  Illustrated.  1960.  32  pp.  Free.  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology.  Dept,  of  Public  Relations.  65  S.  Plymouth  Avenue, 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Interior  Decorator  - Occupational  brief  containing  definition,  history,  work  perifocmedj 
w'orking  conditions,  personal  requirements,  training  requirements,  training  oppor- 
tunities, advantages  and  disadvantages,  related  jobs,  outlook,  where  employed,  ' 

methods  of  entry  and  suggested  activities.  1963,  4 pp.  35^  Chronicle  Guidance 
Publications.  Moravia,  New  York. 


Heavy  Equipment  Mechanics 
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Jewelry  - Diamond  Setting,  Store  Management 

Jeweler  - Occupational  brief  containing  definitions,  work  performed,  working 
conditions,  personal  requirements,  determination  of  aptitudes  and  interests, 
training  requirements,  training  opportunities,  outlook,  where  employed,  and 
suggested  activities.  1962.  4 pp.  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications.  Moravia, 

New  York. 

Jeweler  - Career  brief  describing  duties,  working  conditions,  personal 
requirements,  training,  earnings,  and  outlook.  1964.  8 pp.  25^  Careers.  P.  O. 

Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Jewelers  - Occupational  brief  describing  the  jewelry  trades,  requirements, 
training,  getting  started  and  advancing,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  future 
outlook.  Selected  references.  1961.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates. 

259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Machine  Shop( 

Highlights  - Pictures  of  the  highlights  one  would  see  on  a tour  through  the 
plant.  Gives  an  idea  of  the  massive  machinery  and  modern  machine  tools  used. 

1960.  32  pp.  Free.  Allis -Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company.  Public  Relations 
Division,  Box  512,  Milwaukee ^ Wisconsin. 

Machinist  - Occupational  abstract.  Nature  of  work,  qualifications,  training, 
earnings,  number  and  distribution  of  workers,  and  employment  prospects. 

1962.  6 pp.  50^  (25^  to  students)  Personnel  Services.  P.  O.  Box  306,  Jaffrey, 

New  Hampshire. 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 

Technicians  - Occupational  brief  summarizing  work  performed  in  a variety 
of  classifications,  working  conditions,  training,  qualifications,  earnings,  opportunities, 
and  outlook.  1962.  8 pp.  50^  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications.  Moravia,  New  York. 

Meat  Cutting 

^ 

Butchers  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work,  requirements,  preparation, 
working  conditions,  earnings  and  future  outlook.  1963.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research 
Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Butcher  - Definition,  history  and  importance,  nature  of  work,  working  conditions, 
qualifications,  preparation,  employment  and  advancement,  renumeration,  advantages, 
disadvantages,  how  to  get  started,  and  related  occupations.  Further  readings.  1961. 

20^  The  Guidance  Centre,  Ontario  College  of  Education.  University  of  Toronto, 

371  Bloor  Street,  W. , Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Medical  Technology 

What  is  a Medical  Technologist  - This  brochure  discusses  the  possibilities  of 
a career  as  a medical  technologist.  It  tells  what  training  is  required,  what  sort  i 
of  work  is  involved,  and  the  satisfactions  derived  from  such  a career.  The  Upjohn 
Company  Employment  Office.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  49001. 

Are  You  Dreaming  of  a Career  in  Medical  Science  - Be  a Medical  Technologist  - 
Folder  containing  career  information.  1963.  8 leaflets.  Free  to  counselors  and 
librarians.  American  Society  of  Medical  Technologists.  Suite  25,  Hermann 
Professional  Building,  Houston,  Texas. 

Medical  Laboratory  - A fact  sheet  describing  the  work  of  the 
pathologist,  medical  technologist,  cytotechnologist,  and  laboratory  assistant.  Also 
contains  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between  its  requirements  and  ortification 
and  those  of  several  registries  which  are  not  under  medical  auspices.  1964.  4 pp. 
Free.  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Pathologists.  Box  44,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Medical  Secretary 

Medical  Secretary  - Occupational  brief  summarizing  work  performed,  working 
conditions,  qualifications,  determination  of  aptitudes  and  interests,  training, 
opportunities,  employment,  and  methods  of  entry.  1961.  4 pp.  35^  Chronicle 
Guidance  Publications.  Moravia,  New  York. 

Metallurgy 

Metallurgy  - Example  of  a recruiting  leaflet  describing  work,  qualifications, 
earninp  and  employment  opportunities,  1963.  2 pp.  Free.  Michigan  College 
of  Mining  and  Technology.  Department  of  College  Relations,  Houghton,  Michigan. 

Motion  Picture  Production 


Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Directors  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature 
of  work,  training,  qualifications,  opportunitie's,  advantages,  disadvantages  and  future 
outlook.  Selection  references.  1961.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates. 

259  Eo  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Nurses  Aide 


Nursing  Assistant  - Definition,  history  and  importance,  nature  of  work,  working 
conditions,  qualifications  necessary  for  entry,  preparation,  employment,  renumeration 
advantaps,  disadvantages,  how  to  get  started  toward  the  occupation,  and  related 
occupations.  1961.  4 pp.  20(  The  Guidance  Centre,  Ontario  College  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto,  371  Bloor  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Nurses  Aide  - Career  Summary  for  Desk-Top  File  - Duties,  qualifications, 
and  outlook.  1960.  2 pp.  15(^  Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Orderly 

Hospital  Attendants  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work,  requirements 
for  getting  started,  earnings,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  future  outlook.  1963. 

4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Photography 

Careers  in  Photography  - Includes  a description  of  the  various  kinds  of  photo- 
graphy such  as  advertising,  industrial,  portrait,  newspaper,  documentary,  and 
motion  picture;  information  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  photographic  equipment 
and  materials;  photo  finishing;  applied  photography,  and  preparation  for  a career. 

Job  charts.  1960.  28  pp.  Free.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology;  Department 
of  Public  Relations.  65  S.  Plymouth  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Photography  as  a Career  - Description  of  the  various  kinds  of  photography, 
preparation,  professional  background  needed,  and  list  of  schools  offering 
instruction  in  photography.  1959.  4 pp.  Free.  Professional  Photographers  of 
America.  152  W.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Plastics 

Engineering  Education  in  Plastics  - Description  of  specialized  training  desirable 
for  an  engineering  career  in  the  plastics  industry,  including  two  introductory 
courses  to  supply  broad  coveragp  of  the  field  and  four  more  highly  specialized 
courses.  1961.  10  pp.  Free.  Society  of  Piastre  Engineers.  65  Prospect  Street, 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 


Plastics  Industry  Workers  - Occupational  brief  describing  kinds  of  work, 
requirements,  training,  getting  started,  earnings,  advantages,  disadvantages, 
and  future  outlook.  1961.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Plumbing 


Plumber  - Occupational  brief  containing  definition,  history,  work  performed, 
working  conditions,  personal  requirements,  training  requirements,  training 
opportunities,  outlook,  where  employed,  methods  of  entry,  related  jobs,  and 

suggested  activities.  1962.  4 pp.  35<;i  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications.  Moravia, 

New  York. 

Careers  in  Plumbing  and  Plumbing  Contracting  - History  and  development, 
personal  qualifications,  opportunities,  earnings,  apprenticeship,  union  training, 
and  training  in  the  non-union  field.  Includes  work  of  journeymen  and  contractor. 

1961.  24  pp.  $1.00  Institute  for  Research.  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Refrigeration 

Finding  Out  About  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning  Mechanics  - Junior 
occupational  brief  containing  some  concise  facts  about  the  job  and  listed  ways 
of  finding  out  about  the  nature  of  the  work.  Includes  suggestions  for  reading 
and  the  titles  of  other  occupational  briefs  on  related  subjects.  1964.  4 pp. 

35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Electric  Refrigerator  Servicemen  - Occupational  brief  summarizing  work 
performed,  training,  qualifications,  opportunities,  and  outlook.  1963.  4 pp. 

35^  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications.  Moravia,  New  York. 

Technical  Secretary 

Technical  Secretary  - Career  summary  for  desk-top  file.  Duties,  qualifications, 
and  outlook.  1964.  2 pp.  15^  Careers.  P.  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Time  Study 

Time-and-Motion  Study  Man  - Career  brief  describing  duties,  working 
conditions,  training,  personal  qualifications,  earnings,  advancement  prospects, 
and  putlook.  1962.  8 pp.  25^  Careers.  P,  O.  Box  135,  Largo,  Florida. 

Tool  and  Die 


Finding  Out  About  Tool  and  Die  Makers  - Junior  occupational  brief  containing 
some  facts  about  the  job  and  listing  ways  of  finding  out  about  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Includes  suggestions  for  reading  and  titles  of  other  occupational  briefs  on  related 
topics.  1964.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Transportation  Management 

Travel  Agency  Workers  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work, 
requirements,  getting  started  and  advancing,  earnings  and  hours,  advantages, 
disadvantages,  and  future  outlook.  1960.  4 pp.  35^  Science  Research  Associates. 
259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Truck  Driving 


Opportunities  in  the  Trucking  Industry  - Here  is  a brief  outline  of  the  principal 
occupations  in  the  trucking  business,  pointing  out  the  kind  of  work  you  would  be 
doing  each  day.  Designed  for  use  in  grades  9-12,  but  certainly  useful  for  gifted 
students  in  grades  somewhat  lower.  Free.  Available  in  classroom  quantities. 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Public  Relations  Department.  1616  P Street, 

- N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 
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Upholstery 

Upholsterer  - Occupational  brief  summarizing  work  performed,  training,  working 
conditions,  wages,  personal  requirements,  and  outlook.  1961.  4 pp.  35^  Chronicle 
Guidance  Publications.  Moravia,  New  York. 

Watchmaking  and  Repair 

Careers  in  Watch  Repairing  - Description  of  work,  qualifications,  earnings,  and 
outlook.  List  of  40  schools  for  training  for  watchmaking.  8 pp.  Free.  American 
Watchmakers  Institute.  18465  James  Couzens,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Your  Fliture  and  Our  School  - Illustrated  recruiting  bulletin  describing  careers 
and  courses  in  watchmaking  and  repairing.  1963.  16  pp.  Free.  Bowman  Technical 
Schooh  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Welding 

Opportunities  in  the  Welding  Industry  - Not  only  does  this  booklet  describe  the 
numerous  opportunities  open  in  the  welding  industry  from' a practical  "on  the  job" 
vie\^oint,  but  it  pays  particular  attention  to  the  planning  ahead  attitude  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  a good  education.  23  pp.  Free.  Available  in  classroom  quantities. 
American  Welding  Society,  United  Engineering  Center.  345  E.  47th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10017. 

Woodworking 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Workers  - Occupational  brief  describing  nature  of  work, 
requirements,  earnings,  job  prospects,  advantages,  disadvantages  and  future  outlook. 
1961.  4 pp.  Science  Research  Associates.  259  E.  Erie,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


X-Ray 

Hints  for  Recruitment  - This  is  a complete  kit  of  information  on  x-ray  technology 
as  a career.  It  includes  leaflets,  pamphlets,  and  charts.  Desirable  for  use  by  ' 
junior  high  and  senior  high  counselors.  American  Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists. 
537  South  Main  Street,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Approved  Schools  for  X-Ray  Technicians  - Tabulated  information  concerning  680 
approved  schools.  1964.  15  pp.  Free.  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
Oi  the  American  Medical  Association.  535  N,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


B.  FILMS 


The  following  films  may  be  helpful  in  vocational  orientation.  They  are  available 
without  cost  from  the  indicated  source. 


ALL  AMERICAN  HORSE,  THE  (1965)  16mm  Sound  15  min. 

This  film,  in  hill  color,  is  a beautiftil  film  about  beautihil  horses.  It  mcludes 
4-H  Horse  Club  activities  and  points  out  the  whole  new  filed  of  job  opportunities 

open  to  young  garm  boys  because  of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  interest  in 
horses.  (Not  cleared  for  TV) 

VENARD  ORGANIZATION,  THE 
113  North  Madison  Avenue 
Peoria,  Illinois  61602 

AMERICAN  FARMER  16mm  Sound  28  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  tells  the  story  of  a modern  farmer  and  the  change 
occurring  in  his  life  because  of  mechanization  and  scientific  farming.  (Available 
from  the  Lincoln  office  only.  (Not  cleared  for  TV) 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Regional  Technical  Service  Center 
134  South  Twelfth  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 

ASK  ANY  OWNER  (1965)  15mm  Sound  16  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  shows  that  in  the  future,  farmers  will  have  all  the 
' tools  that  science  is  now  developing  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  Farms  may  one 
day  be  under  huge  glass  domes,,  or  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  computers 
may  tell  the  farmer  the  best  time  to  send  his  livestock  to  market. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY  - 
Motion  Picture-Photography  Section 

New  Holland,  Pennsylvania  17557 

« 

BE  FORE  THE  ALARM  16mm  SoUnd  10  m|n. 

V 

This  film  tells  the  story  of  fire  prevention  engineers  at  work  in  a typical 
American  community.  It  shows  how  public  officials  and  fire  prevention  experts 
cooperate  to  build  a safer  nation  and  to  safeguard  life  and  property  from  fire. 

A fire  alarm  headquarters  is  also  shown  in  action,  as  well  as  the  routine  action 
in  a fire  house  when  a fire  alarm  comes  in. 

NAT  IONA  L BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  Film  Library 
Association  Films 

1621  Dragon  Street  L 

Dallas,  Texas 


CAMERAS  AND  CAREERS  16mm  Sound  28  min. 

This  film,  in  hill  color,  is  directed  at  young  people  thinking  about  a career 
in  photography.  These  people  usually  think  only  of  the  most  obvious  and  well- 
known  occupation;  portrait  photographer.  This  film  gives  the^young  man  or 
woman  a larger  view,  a glimpse  at  some  of  the  hundreds  of  other  photographic 
careers  in  business,  science,  and  industry. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Audio-Visual  Service 
343  State  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14650 

CAREER:  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGIST  16mm  Sound  24  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  was  made  to  interest  more  young  people^in  the  pro- 
fession of  medical  technology.  It  conveys  the  requirements,  the  compensations, 
and  the  appeal  of  this  type  of  work.  The  kny  techniques  and  routines  are  demon- 
strated, with  explanations  as  to  why  they  are  needed  and  what  they  accomplish. 
(Cleared  for  TV) 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  CAREERS  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
State  and  Local  Units  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 

CATTLEMAN,  THE  16mm  . Sound  15  min. 

This  film  shows  life  and  work  on  the  great  cattle  ranches  of  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  shows  ranch  scenes  such  as  herding,  branding,'  and  mar-, . 
keting  of  cattle  and  the  annual  roundup.  (Available  from  the  Portland  office  only. 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Movie  Film  Library 
507  Federal  Building 
701  Northwest  Glisan 
Portland,  Oregon  97209 

CITY  ROOM  (1958)  16mm  Sound  20  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  recognizes  specific  obligations  to  educators  in  the 
fields  of  Journalism  and  Printing,  and  captures  the  realness,  the  speed,  and  the 
excitement  of  a modern  newspaper  city  room.  (Also  available  with  Spanish  nar- 
ration. ) (Cleared  for  TV) 

COPLEY  PRODUCTIONS  / 

434  Downer  Place 
Aurora,  Illinois  60506 

CLAY  AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP  (1965)  16mm  Sound  20  min. 


This  film,  in  full  color,  dramatically  shows  how  the  bricklayers,  with  pre- 
cision and  speed,  have  biiilt  the  great  empires  of  the  world,  from  Babylon,  Rome, 


and  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  to  London  and  Colonial  America.  (Cleared  for  TV. ) 
STRUCTKRAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  INSTITUTE 
Marketing  Promotion  Department 
1520  Eighteenth  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 

CREATIVE  EYE,  THE  (1961)  16mm  Sound  13  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  shows  professional  photography  as  a career,  with 
the  training  necessary  for  success  in  the  profession.  It  was  designed  for  high 
school  vocational  counseling.  (Cleared  for  TV) 

BROOKS  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

2190  Alston  Road 

Santa  Barbara,  California  93103 

DESIGNER,  THE  (1962)  16mm  Sound  11  min. 

This  film,  in  Ml  color,  is  the  story  of  how  fashion  designers  are  trained  and  how 
this  training,  this  talent,  and  his  ideas  are  translated  into  clothing.  (Cleared 
for  TV) 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 
Audio  Visual  Services 
P.  O.  Box  12285 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38112 

FARMING’S  FABULOUS  FUTURE  (1965)  16mm  Sound  17  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  traces  the  development  of  agriculture  to  the  present 
time  and  points  out  that  in  the  future  farmers  will  have  all  the  tools  that  science 
is  now  developing  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  It  shows  that  farms  may  one  day  be 
under  huge  glass  domes—  or  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  that  computers 
may  tell  a farmer  the  best  time  to  send  his  livestock  to  market.  (Not  cleared 
fdr  TV)  - 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Motion  Picture -Photography  Section 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania  17557 

FOUR  SEASONS  WEST  (1960)  16mm  Sound  30  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  was  filmed  in  South  Dakota,  and  tells  a true  story 
of  people  in  the  business  of  raising  cattle,  from  the  days  of  the  buffalo  to  the 
herds  of  today.  (Cleared  for  TV) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  STOCKGROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
426  St.  Joe 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 
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GENERAL  WITH  THE  COCKEYEB’iD,  THE  (1965)  16mm  Sound  19  riiin. 

h 

This  film,  in  full  color,  tolls  th©  story  of  construction  pooplo  who  uro  chang- 
ing tho  appearanco  of  this  country,  and  tho  ’’General!’  himself — the  General  Con- 
tractor--who  directs  and  coordinates  an  army  of  skilled  men  who  complete  these 
projects  on  time  and  within  a budget.  (Cleared  for  TV) 

STERLING-MOVIES  U.S.A. , INCORPORATED 

43  West  61st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

GRAIN  MERCHANTS  (1966)  16mm  Sound  28  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  tells  the  story  of  the  men  and  organizations  who 
handle  the  distribution  of  America's  abundant  grain  crops.  (Distribution  is  re- 
stricted to  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  iCansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. ) (Cleared 
for  TV) 

STERLING-MOVIES  U.  S.  A. , INCORPORATED 

43  West  61st  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10023 

HER  CITY  (1962)  16mm  Sound  19  min. 


This  film  describes  the  work  of  today’s  telephone  operator,  an  occupation 
with  unique  traditions  and  high  standards.  Her  switchboard’s  activity  goes  up 
and,  down  with  a siren  in  the  night,  a fire,  a train  wreck,  tiie  ending  of  a hall 
game,  people  beginning  the  day’s  work,  a change  in  weather.  Mechanization 
has  removed  the  routine,  but  left  the  interesting  and  challenging,  (ijot-clmrai 
for  TV) 

BELL  SYSTEM  TELEPHONE  OFFICES 
Local  Bell  System  Business  Office 

HOW  A COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  WORKS  16mm  Sound  14  min. 

This  film  shows  how  a professional  artist  works  with,  an  advertising  agency 
on  a particular  advertisement,  from  the  rough  layout  through  the  finish.  It.  also 
includes  an  analysis  of  the  types  of  material  best  suited  for  commercial  art  uses. 
(Available  to  grades  seven  through  twelve  only. ) (Art  Instruction,  Inc. ) 

MODERN  TALKING  PICTURE  SERVICE 

3 East  54th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

HOW  TO  GET  WHERE  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  (1962)  16mm  Sound  25  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  was  designed  as  a guidance  film.  It  presents  the 
opportunities  there  are  in  the  selling  of  transportation— automobiles  and  trucks. 
Men  who  have  made  their  careers  in  this  field  point  to  the  personal  rewards. 

Fred  MacMurray  is  the  narrator.  (Not  cleared  for  TV) 
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JAM  HANDY  ORGANIZATION 
Film  Distribution  Department 
2821  East  Grand  Boulevard 
Detroit  , Michigan  48211 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  YOUR  FUTURE  (1956)  16mm  Sound  21  min. 


This  film,  in  Ml  color,  shows  how  high  school  students  may  be  directed 
toward  a college  career  in  industrial  education  or  industrial  technology.  It  de- 
picts the  technical,  academic,  and  recreational  facilities  available  at  Stout 
State  University.  (Not  clear ed  for  TV) 

STOUT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  John  A,  Jarvis,  Dean  of  Infbrmation 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin  54751 

INVISIBLE  DIPLOMATS  (1965)  16mm  Sound  20  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a PBX  operator  to 
her  company.  It  features  proper  PBXi)ractices,  manual  dexterity,  vocal  per- 
sonality, quick  thinking,  and  cultivated  judgement.  It  aiso  snows  the  assistance 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  telephone  company  for  the  training  of  PBX  operators, 
(Not  cleared  for  TV) 

BELL  SYSTEM  TELEPHONE  OFFICES 
Local  Bell  System  Telephone  Office 

JACKSON'S  TREE  (1962)  16mm  Sound  15  min. 

This  film,  in  Ml  color,  was  produced  to  attract  young  men  to  the  food  indus- 
try for  a rewarding  career.  It  tells  the  story  of  a father  who  is  disappointed  in 
his  son's  decision  to  work  in  a supermarket.  After  digging  up  facts  he  finds  that 
they  point  to  a rewarding  career  and  father  changes  his  mind.  (Not  cleared  for  TV) 
GENERAL  MILLS,  INCORPORATED 
Film  Library 
9200  Wayzata  Boulevard  j, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440 

MANOUANE  RIVER  LUMBERJACKS  16mm  Sound  28  min. 

This  Rim  shows  the  rugged  life  of  the  lumberjacks— cutting,  hauling,  and 
piling  cojds  of  wood  to  be  transformed  into  newsprint.  (Distribution  is  restrict- 
ed to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. ) 

CONSULATE  GENERAL  OF  CANADA 
Film  Library 

310  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60604 
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MIRACLES  FROM  AGRICULTURE  16mm  Sound  13  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  reports  on  today's  farming  and  ranching,  marketing, 
processing,  storing,  transporting  and  merchandising  of  food  and  other  agricul- 
tural services  from  farm  to  market  to  home.  (Available  from  the  Fort  Worth 
and  Lincoln  offices  only.  (Cleared  for  TV) 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Regional  Technical  Service  Center 
134  South  Twelfth  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 

OCCUPATION— AUTO  MECHANIC  16mm  Sound  13  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  shows  potential  young  job  seekers  how  to  get  started 
and  what  opportunities  exist  for  a boy  beginning  a career  in  the  automotive  field. 
The  e2q)eriences  of  a youth  as  he  interviews  for  and  begins  his  new  job  as  an  auto 
mechanic  are  realistically  portrayed.  (Available  to  ninth  grade  level  and  above. ) 
MODERN  TALKING  PICTURE  SERVICE 
3 East  54th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

PRECISION  TOOL  MAKING  AND  MACHINING  16mm  Sound  ' 25  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  tells  the  story  of  the  industry  behind  industry,  the 
industry  where  craftsmanship  reaches  its  peak — tool  and  die  making  and  machin- 
ing. (Cleared  for  TV) 

MODERN  TALKING  PICTURE  SERVICE 
3 East  54th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  (1963)  16mm  Sound  10  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  shows  what  it  is  like  working  in  the  retail  advertis- 
ing department  of  a daily  newspaper.  It  will  help  to  make  students  familiar  with 
retailing— its  problems,  its  concepts,  its  "language"  and  shows  how  newspaper 
retail  advertising  departnaents  operate.  (Also  available  with  narration  in 
Spanish. ) (Cleared  for  TV) 

COPLEY  PRODUCTIONS 
434  Downer  Place 
Aurora,, Illinois  60506 

0 

SHEEPMAN  U.S.  A.  (1964)  16mm  Sound  27  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  tells  the  story  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  stresses  the  fact  that  modern  sheepmen  must  be  good  business  men 
as  well  as  ranchers  or  farmers.  It  was  filmed  in  nine  states.  (Cleared  for  TV) 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
Motion  Picture  Library 
P.  O.  Box  11222 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76110 
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STEP  AHEAD,  A (1963)  16mm  Sound  12  min. 

♦ 

This  film,  in  ftill  color,  presents  Chet  Huntley,  who  reports  to  farm  youth 
on  new  careers  in  agriculture  and  agribusiness.  He  suggests  that  they  are  a 

step  ahead  in  qualifying  for  exciting  new  jobs  because  of  their  farm  background 
and  experience.  *,~. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY  - 
Motion  Picture-Photography  Section 
New  Holland,  Pennsylvania  17557 

THINKING  OF  YOU  16mm  Sound  15  min. 

ThT^  film,  in  full  color,  shows  the  development-of  a greeting  card  from  the 
moment  the  idea  is  conceived  by  an  artist,  until  it  becomes  a card  in  a retail 
store.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  business  education,  art,  and  career  guidance 
classes.  |Available  to  ninth  grade  level  and  above. ) 

MODERN  TALKING  PICTURE  SERVICE 

3 East  54th  Street  . 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

THIS  IS  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  16mm  Sound  24  min. 

This  film  shows  the  career  opportunities  open  to  young  people  in  the  dairy 
industry  today. 

MODERN  TALKING  PICTURE  SERVICE 
3 East  54th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10022 

^TOMMY  LOOKS  AT  CAREERS— TRUCKING  (1964)  16mm  Sound  20  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  tells  the  story  of  Tommy,  who  preparing  for  a high 
school  "Career  Fair,"  learns  about  the  excellent  career  opportunities  in  one  of 
America’s  greatest  commercial  fields— the  trucking  industry.  (Cleared  for  TV) 
FARM  FILM  FOUNDATION  GOODRICH  COMPANY,  THE  B.  F. 

1425  H Street,  Northwest  Public  Relations  Department 

Washington,  D.  C.  20005  - ikron,  Ohio  44318  ' 

\ s # 

YOUR  CAREER  IN  AGRICULTURE  (1960)  16ihm  Sound  25  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  shows  that  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  careers 
in  a,griculture  besides  farming  or  ranching,  open  to  young  people  coming  out  of 
agriculture  schools.  The  film  includes  five  of  these  careers — the  Forest  Ranger, 
the  Teacher,  the  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  the  Agricultural  Engineer,  and  the* 
TV  Farm  Program  Director.  (Cleared  for  TV) 

TEXACO  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  6171  ” ^ 

Dallas,  Texas  75222 
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YOUR  FUTURE  IN  ELECTRONICS  (1964)  16mm  Sound  21  min. 

This  film,  in  full  color,  is  designed  to  familiarize  high  school  students  and 
others  with  the  role  of  the  technician  in  the  electronics  industry,  and  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  interested  in  an  electronics 
career.  The  film  illustrates  some  of  the  many  opportunities  for  electronics 
engineers,  including  broadcasting,  communications,  servicing,  computers  and 
guided  missiles.  (Not  cleared  for  TV). 

RCA  INSTITUTES,  INCORPORATED 
Mr.  E.  F.  Dooley,  Registrar 
350  West  4th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10014 
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]a.  FILMSTRIPS 


The  following  filmstrips  may  be  helpful  in  vocational  orientation.  They  are 
available  without  cost  from  the  indicated  source. 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  YOUR  LIFE  (1963)  Silent 

This  filmstrip,  in  full  color,  with  teacher’s  text,  deals  with  the  fundamentals 
of  architecture  as  it  influences  the  daily  lives  of  its  users  and  passers-by.  The 
purpose  is  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the  function  of  architecture.  (This 
filmstrip  may  be  retained  permanently  by  educators  who  request  copies  on  school 
letterheads. ) 48  frames 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  THE 
Director,  Information  Services 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

CAREER  THAT  COUNTS  (1960)  Sound 

This  filmstrip,  in  full  color, and  with  accompanying  sound,  is  not  only 
educational,  but  contains  good  vocational  guidance  material  as  well.  It  tells 
the  complete  story  of  Comptometer  in  an  interesting  and  factual  manner.  It 
also  illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  the  work  of  Comptometer  operators, 
showing  them  performing  their  daily  tasks  in  various  kinds  of  offices.  The 
filmstrip  has  been  carefully  edited  by  public  school  eckicators  and  has  received 
approval  for  its  use,  especially  in  the  field  of  business  education  and  vocational 
guidance  courses.  Running  time  15  mintues. 

VICTOR  COMPTOMETER  CORPORATION 
Business  Machines  Group 
Attention:  Comptometer  Schools 
3900  North  Rockwell  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60618 

SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE,  THE  (1964)  Sound 

This  filmstrip,  in  full  color, . describes  the  Service  Representative’s  job 
in  the  telephone  industry.  It  points  out  that  the  job  offers  both  challenge  and 
variety,  and  adds  that  it  requires  a girl  to  be  accurate,  efficient,  friendly 
and  helpful.  93  frames 

BELL  SYSTEM  TELEPHONE  OFFICES 
Local  Bell  System  Business  Office 
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D.  VOCATIONAL  FICTION  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


The  following  books  may  be  of  particular  value  in  vocational  exploration. 

Am  STEWARDESS 

Hill,  Margaret.  Hostess  in  the  Sky.  Little,  1955.  241  p.  $3.  (Fiction) 

A warm  interest  in  people  compensates  Beth  for  troubles  with  problem  passengers 
and  air  fright  as  she  learns  to  keep  air  travelers  happy  under  any  circumstance. 


Am  CRAFT  WORKER 

Neal,  Harry  E.  Skyblazers:  Your  Career  in  Aviation.  Messner,  1958.  192  p. 
$3.  50.  This  informative  survey  of  the  aeronautics  field  conveys  the  excitement  and 
challenge  of  modern  aviation. 

ARTIST  (CARTOONIST) 

Miller,  Diane  (Disney).  Story  of  Walt  Disney.  Holt,  1957.  247  p.  $3.  95. 

Walt,  who  grew  up  in  poverty,  didn't  think  he  had  a chance  when  he  arrived  in 
Hollywood,  but  he  developed liis  artistic  talent,  weathered  conspiracies  to  stop  him, 
and  became  a genius  in  the  animated-cartoon  industry. 

ARTIST  (ILLUSTRATOR) 

Rockwell,  Norman.  Nor i^an  Rockwell:  My  Adventure  as  an  Illustrator.  Double- 
day, 1960.  436  p.  $4.95.  Norman  Rockwell's  early  talent  led  him  to  notice  the 
smallest  details  and  to  realize  the  necessity  of  drawing  from  the  object  itself 
rather  than  from  memory. 


CATERER 


Edell,  Celeste.  Lynn  Pamet:  Caterer.  Messner,  1960.  192  p.  $2.95.  (Fiction) 
In  a talented  family  Lynn's  only  skill  was  cooking  and  she  wanted  to  make  a career 
in  that  field  glamorous  and  exciting,  but  she  had  to  wash  vegetables  and  work  from 
the  bottom  up  before  she  was  able  to  do  so. 

* 

COSMETICIAN 

Ayer,  Margaret  H. , and  Taves.,  Isabella.  Three  Lives  of  Harrient  Hubbard 
Ayer.  Lippincott,  1957.  284  p.  $3.  95.  A shy,  unattractive  child  developed  into 
a famous  society  beauty  and  learned  how  to  become  a fantastically  sucessful  business 
woman  in  the  cosmetics  industry. 
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DAffiYMAN 

« Corey,  Paul.  Milk  Flood.  Abelard-Schuman,  1956.  189  p.  $2.50.  A boy 

who  wants  above  all  else  to  have  his  own  cows  and  his  own  farm  works  on  a dairy 
farm  and  helps  a group  of  small  farmers  to  form  their  own  co-operative. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  WORKER 

Harriman,  Margaret  (Case. ) And  the  Price  Is  Right.  World,  1958.  318  p.  $4. 

A seafaring  Quaker  named  Rowland  Macy  didn’t  dream  in  1858  that  he  was  building 
a store  to  become  the  size  of  a city,  nor  did  he  realize  the  number  of  employees 
that  would  be  needed  to  serve  the  public  in  the  many  departments  of  Macy’s  in  New 
York  City. 

FARMER 

Carroll,  Gladys  (Hasty).  As  the  Earth  Turns.  Macmillan,  1954.  339  p.  $ 3.  50. 
(Fiction)  Jen,  the  central  figure  in  a New  England  family  dependent  on  the  soil, 
moves  from  task  to  task,  through  good  fortune  and  bad,  with  a deep  content  in  the  land. 

FASHION  DESIGNER 

\ ^ 

Ballard,  Bettina  (Hill).  In  My  Fashion.  McKay,  1960.  312  p.  $4.  50. 

A key  editor  on  the  magazine  Vogue  tells  of  the  people  who  have  helped  influence 
the  fashion  world  and  of  the  great  couturiers  and  designers  who  create  high  fashion 
both  ^ere  and  abroad. 

FIREMEN 

Felton,  Harold  W.  Fire-fightin' Mome.  Knopf,  T955.  172  p.  $3.  (Fiction) 

A great  fire  fighter  learns  to  defy  danger  day  and  night  in  a city  where  buildings 
are  growing  taller  day  by  day. 

INDUSTRLA.LIST 

Paradis,  Adrian  A.  Americans  at  Work,  McKay,  1958.  211  p.  $3.50. 

In  this  book  are  to  be  found  men  and  women  at  work  in  skyscrapers,  factories, 
stores,  and  offices — people  who  not  only  are  successful  but  also  have  a sense  of 
social  responsibility. 

INTERIOR  DECORATOR 

Freer,  Marjorie  (Mueller).  Roberta:  Interior  Decorator.  Messner,  1947. 

209  p,  $2.  95.  (Fiction)  Details  of  the  profession  are  given  in  this  story  of  Roberta’s 
struggle  to  be  a successful  interior  decorator.  She  gets  what  experience  she  can 
at  home,  works  part  time  while  she  attends  decorating  school,  and  finally  becomes 
an  assistant  decorator  at  a smart  shc’^. 
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LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 

Wells,  Helen  (Weinstock),  Girl  in  the  White  Coat.  Messner,  1953.  184  p. 

$2.  95.  (Fiction)  When  Eve  graduated  'from  high  school  with  honors  in  science, 
she  decided  to  continue  science  in  college  so  that  she  could  learn  medical  technology 
and  use  her  knowledge  to  help  doctors  in  their  diagnoses. 

LUMBERMAN 

Rush,  William  M.  Lumberman’s  Dog.  Longmans,  1955.  244  p.  $3.25. 

(Fiction)  Ken  wants  to  grow  trees  as  a crop  and  thinks  a sawmill  may  be  successful, 
but  he  meets  with  stiff  opposition  before  he  accomplishes  his  dream. 

MECHANIC 

Meader,  Stephen  W.  Bulldozer.  Harcourt,  1951.  239  p.  $2.  95  (Fiction) 

Two  boys  salvage  a bulldozer,  recondition  it,  and  set  up  a contracting  business. 

MERCHANT 

Mahoney,  Tom.  Great  Merchants:  The  Stories  of  Twenty  Famous  Retail 
Operatioiis  and  the  People  Who  Made  Them  Great.  Harper,  1955.  340  p.  $5. 

It  took  people  with  daring  to  pioneer  in  the  enterprises  described,  but  they  also  had 
to  be  adaptable  to  change.  Merchants  included  are:  Hudson’s  Bay  Company; 

Brooks  Brothers;  Tiffany’s;  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company;  Filene’s;  Marshall 
Field  and  Company;  Brentano’s;  Macy’s,  New  York;  The  Great  A & P;  Rich’s; 

J.  L.  Hudson  Company;  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company;  Lane  Bryant;  J.  C.  Penny 
Company;  Bullock’s  and  I.  Magnin;  Neiman-Marcus;  L.  L.  Bean,  Inc.  ; Ohrbach’s, 
Inc.  ; Webb’s  City. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PRODUCER 

Croy,  Homer.  Star  Maker:  The  Story  of  D.  W.  Griffith.  DueU,  1959.  210  p. 

$3.  95.  The  farm  boy  who  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  creative  and  enduring 
figures  of  the  motion-picture  world  spent  most  of  his  life  helping  others  to  stardom, 
celebrity,  and  success. 

\ 

NURSES  AIDE  ^ 

Hyndman,  Jane  (Lee).  Candy  Stripers,  by  Lee  Wyndhmn,  pseud.  Messner, 

1959.  191  p.  $2.  95.  (Fiction)  A "candy  striper"  in  a pink-striped  uniform  has  to  do 
the  hard  work  in  a hospital  and  gets  involved  in  other  people’s  problems  as  she 
performs  the  many  tasks  thMi,sa.\  3 trained  nurses  countless  steps  and  many  precious 
hours. 


PRINTER 


Galt,  Thomas  F.  Peter  Zenger:  Fighter  for  Freedom.  Crowell,  1951. 

242  p.  $3.  50.  A young  eighteenth-century  New  York  printer,  through  his  intelligence, 
wit,  and  stubborn  fight  for  what  he  believed  right,  did  much  to.  bring  about  freedom 
of  the  press  in  America. 

RANCHER  , 

Van  Der  Veer,  Judy.  My  Valley  in  the  Sky.  Messner,  1959.  256  p.  $3.  50. 

The  author  makes  all  the  animals  Qn  her  ranch  come  alive  and  tells  how  she  loves 
the  routine  chores  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  quiet  countryside. 

RESORT  MANAGER 

Graham,  Janette  S.  Venture  at  Lake  Tahogan.  Longmans,  1956.  174  p.  $2.  75. 
(Fiction)  Repairs  are  needed  everywhere  in  the  rundown  old  guest  camp,  food  doesn’t 
arrive  on  time,  and  the  electricity  is  shut  off,  but  Grant’s  hard  work  and  initiative 
finally  make  it  pay  off. 

RESTAURANT  OPERATOR 

Markikian,  George  M.  Song  of  America.  McGraw-Hill,  1956.  312  p.  $4.  50. 

An  Armenian  immigrant  developed  a genuine  love  for  his  adopted  country  and  the 
opportunities  it  offered,  and  though  he  had  to  begin  as  a dishwasher,  he  now  owns 
a fabulous  restaurant  in  San  Francisco. 

SECRETARY  , 

Hager,  Alice  (Rogers).  Washington  Secretary.  Messner,  1958.  192  p.  $2.  95. 

(Fiction)  Though  Carolyn  majored  in  political  science  and  was  proficient  at  short- 
hand and  typing,  she  didn’t  realize  that  being  a government  secretary  involved  such 
long  working  hours  under  nerve-fraying  pressure. 

STORE  KEEPER 

Baker,  Nina  (Brown).  Big  Catalogue:  The  Life  of  Aaron  Montgomery  Ward. 
Harcourt,  1956.  115  p.  $2.  75.  Monty  left  school  at  14  to  work  as  clerk  in  a store 
where  farmers  bartered  for  supplies.  He  won  the  farmers’  confidence  and  started 
a gigantic  mail-order  business. 

TELEVISION  STATION  WORKER 

Milne,  Ruth  E.  TV  Girl  Friday.  Little,  1957.  248  p.  $3.  (Fiction)  Success  in 
the  television  world  is  not  so  easy  as  Susan  dreams  it  would  be,  but  she  discovers 
a new  world  of  opportunity  behind  the  scenes  and  learns  to  cope  with  unusual  situations. 


WINDOW  TRIMMER 

I 

Freer,  Marjorie  M.  Showcase  for  Diane.  Messner,  1951.  176-p.  $2.95.  (Fiction) 

^ retailing  school  combines  a career  in  creative  display  work  with 
marriage  to  a ship-model  designer.  Several  fields  of  Jisplay  and  mojiern  crafts  are 
described. 

ADDRESS  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Abelard-Schuman,  Ltd. , 6 W.  57th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. , 201  Park  Avenue  S. , Now  York,  Nei\’  York. 

Doubleday  and  Co.  , 277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce,  Inc. , 60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  757  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  49  E.  33rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. , 383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. , E.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Little,  Brown  and  Co. , 34  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Co. , Order  from  David  McKay  Co. , 119  W.  40th  Street,  N.  Y. , N.  Y. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , 330  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

David  McKay  Co.  , 750  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

MacMillan  Co. , 60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 

Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8 W.  40th  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 
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E,  ILLUSTRATION  OF  EVALUATION 

In  this  section,  the  evaluative  criteria  discussed  in  a previous  chapter  will 
be  illustrated  through  an  evaluation  of  one  of  the  annotated  occupational  pamphlets. 

The  investigators  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Educational  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  their  permission  to  reproduce  the 

* s ' ' ' ^ 

following  material. 

So  You  Want  To  Be  An  Auto  Service  Technician 
Ford  Career  Guidance  Number  4 
Ford  Motor  Company 
Educational  Affairs  Department 
The  American  Road* 

Dearborn,  Michigan 

I Are  you  starting  to  think  about  your  future?  * If  so,  there  are  interesting  and 

i ^ , 

good  paying  careers  in  automotive  service.  Every  car  and  truck  registered  in  the 
United  States  needs  the  services  of  a skilled  service  technician  from  time  to  time. 

In  addition,  today  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  specialists  to  service  improved 
equipment  in  cars  such  as  automatic  transmissions,  power  steering,  air  conditioning, 
and  many  other  special  developments. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  one  service  technician  is  needed  for 
every  90  cars  on  the  road. 

Experts  predict  that  the  population  of  the  country  will  continue  to  grow.  And, 
they  predict  that  the  number  of  cars  and  trucks  will  grow  with  the  population. 

More  and  more  families  are  moving  to  the  suburbs  of  the  big  cities.  This  means 
more  and  more  travel  by  car,  more  and  more  two  car  families.  This  means  more  and 
more  skilled  people  are  required  to  maintain  the  vehicles  in  condition  for  dependable 


driving. 


The  automobile  is  here  to  stay.  And  that  means  a present  and  future  need  for 

^ • 

' i 

atitomol^Vf-se^rvrce  people. 


Rewards  and  Satisfactions 

You  can  have  a rewarding  and  interesting  career  as  an  auto  service  technician. 
There  is  opportunity  for  advancement  in  pay  and  positions  of  responsibility. 

Pay  scales  vary  from  town  to  town  depending  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
community  and  the  skill  and  training  needed  to  do  the  job.  Also,  pay  for  positions 
varies  with  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  job. 

Jto  most  dealerships  there  ^re  three  types  of  basic  pay  plans  for  service  personnel 
hourly,  salary  and  a percentage  arrangement. 

1.  The  hourly  wage  means  you  will  get  so  much  money  for  each  week 
in  which  you  work  the  regular  number  of  hours,  usually  40  or  45. 

Under  this  plan,  your  earnings  can  be  increased  by  overtime  and  holiday 
work,  for  which  you  may  be  paid  at  a rate  higher  than  your  regular  hourly 
wage. 

2.  The  salary  plan  is  usually  found  among  service  managers  and  service 
salesmen,  who  have  a great  deal  of  responsibility.  With  a fixed 
salary,  you  receive  a set  amount  of  money  per  pay  period,  even 
though  your  hours  may  vary. 

3.  The  percentage  pay  arrangement  is  usually  found  in  large  metropolitan 
dealerships  with  a high  volume  of  repair  service  work.  In  general,  this 
pay  plan  is  limited  to  technicians  who  handle  repairs  ordered  by  customers. 
Instead  of  an  hourly  wage,  or  fixed  salary,  the  technician  receives  a 
percentage  of  the  labor  charge  on  the  repair  order  bill.  The  percentage 


the  technician  receives  varies  from  40%  to  60%  of  tiie  customer  paid 
labor  charge,  with  the  balance  going  to  the  dealership.  Under  this 
plan,  an  efficient  and  highly  skilled  technician  can  earn  a great  deal  of 
money.  Most  dealers  who  offer  this  plan  also  offer  the  technician  a 
guaranteed  mini  mum  salary  to  work  against,  in  order  to  assure  the 
technician  a basic  income. 

An  auto  service  technician  who  wants  to  live  in  his  home  town  can  usually 
find  a starting  job  in  or  near  his  home.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can  move  to  any 
part  of  the  country  and  find  a need  for  his  services.  Opportunities  are  even 
available  to  him  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  service  vehicles.  Wherever  an 
auto  service  technician  goes,  whether  it  is  as  a civilian  or  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
there  is  a demand  for  his  skilled  services. 

Modern  garages  and  dealerships  have  good  working  conditions.  Usually, 
the  newest  tools  and  equipment  are  available  to  make  service  work  easier,  gleaner, 
faster  and  more  accurate.  E ach  technician  usually  is  required  to  own  a complete 
set  of  hand  tools.  Up  to  date  tools  and  equipment  make  the  job  of  auto  servicemen 
more  interesting  and  less  strenuous. 

In  large  service  shops,  service  personnel  are  given  the  opportunity  to  specialize 
and  be  highly  skilled  in  one  or  more  areas  of  mechanical  care  and  repair.  In  smaller 
.repair  centers,  one  person  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  a number  of  hinctions 
and  thereby  increase  his  skill  and  knowledge.  Experience  and  a proper  attitude  are 
usually  the  foundations  for  expanding  your  skill  and  knowledge. 

Examples  of  departments  in  a service  shop  are:  front  end  alignment;  engine; 
transmission  and  differential;  lubrication;  pre-delivery  unit;  tune-up;  electrical 
and  brake  service;  while -you-wait  services  such  as  washing,  minor  exterior  repairs. 


and  replacement  of  parts. 
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After  you  gain  an  extensive  familiarity  with  the  above  areas,  there  are 
administrative  and  supervisory  positions  available.  You  may  advance  to  such 

I 

positions  as:  new  unit  pre-delivery  foreman;  sljop  foreman;  service  salesman; 


dispatcher;  assistant  service  manager;  and  se^vide  manager. 

'I  ' ' 

Most  dealers  are  anxious  to  have  young  men  in  their  employ  who  are  interested 
in  advancing  and  gaining  more  knowledge.  The  dealers  pay  for  some  members  of 

their  staff  to  go  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company^perated  Service  Training  Schools. 

} 

There  are  thirty- seven  of  these  schools  around  the  country  available  to  dealer 

personnel  wh,o  want  to  receive  further  instruction  in  all  phases  of  mechanical 

I 

! 

repair  and  cjire.  Time  and  money  is  invested  to  see  that  you  get  the  right  kind  of 
instruction  to  do  quality  work.  Dealers  and  other  repair  shops  are  interested  in 
seeing  that  you  like  your  work  and  do  a good  job.  If  you  make  a success  of  your 
job,  you  are  helping  to  make  the  business  a success. 

You  can  be  certain  that  you  will  obtain  a great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction 
as  an  auto  servide  technician.  You  can  accomplish  and  complete  jobs  with  your  hands 
as  well  as  tasks  that  challenge  the  mind.  You  carl  develop  the  reputation  of  knowing 
your  business  and  doing  good  work. 


Related  Jobs 

If  you  wish,  there  are  opportunities  to  branch  out  into  other  jobs  related  to  the 
automotive  industry  with  auto  service  technical  training.  Some  of  the  opportunities 


available  are: 
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Fleet  Service  Technicians  - many  large  automotive  fleets  service  their  own  , 
vehicles  and  need  skilled  technicians  to  keep  their  maintenance  costs  low  and 

i 

their  vehicles  operating  efficiently.  The  same  opportunities  for  advancement  and 
administrative  responsibility  ate  available  to  the  fleet  technician  as  to  the  dealership 
technician. 

Auto  Salesman  - if  you  are  interested  in  selling  automobiles,  service  training 

* t ■ 

wilkhelp  you  know  the  product  you  will  be  selling. 

Gasoline  and  Service  Station  Owners  - automotive  service  training  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  making  an  independent  gasoline  and  service  station  a success. 

Auto  Supply  Qompanies  - suppliers  often  look  for  men  with  auto  technician 
training  to  work  for  tb  i in  dealing  with  automotive  companies. 

Teaching  - the  public  schools  and  factory  service  schools  need  teachers  to 
instruct  in  the  field  of  auto  repair.  This  position  requires  education  beyond  the 
high  school  level. 

Insurance  Adjusters  and  Claim  Examiners  - automotive  service  training  could 
help  you  obtain  a job  with  insurance  companies  on  jobs  requiring  knowledge  of 
automobiles. 

Automobile  Dealerships  - many  automobile  dealers  got  their  start  in  the 
community  as  auto  service  technicians. 

How  Do  I Prepare  for  a Career  as  an  Auto  Service  Technician? 

As  in  most  careers,  there  is  no  magic  formula  to  determine  that  automotive 
service  is  the  best  vocation  for  you.  However,  a student  should  talk  to  his  guidance 
counselor,  teachers,  parents,  and  men  in  the  auto  service  field. 


o 
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As  teachers  and  counselors  may  know,  there  is  a forever  expanding  need 

* 

in  the  auto  service  field.  For  the  non-college  bound  student,  who  has  determination 
and  the  proper  attitude  of  hard  work  and  interest  in  learning,  there  is  a great 
future  both  in  money  earning  ability  and  personal  satisfaction. 

While  in  high  school,  if  possible,  concentrate  on  such  courses  as  practical 
physics,  chemistry,  auto  mechanics  and  report  writing.  Some  xiigh  schools 

% 

-participate  in  the  Ford  Trainee  Technician  Prograni;'  established  by  Ford  dealers, 
that  offers  more  detailed  instruction  about  specific  areas  of  automotive  maintenance. 
Some  high  schools  offer  special  courses  in  auto  mechanics. 

You  can  enroll  in  a trade  school  after  high  school  graduation  or  in  a community 
college.  While  in  high  school  or  after  graduation  you  can  enroll  in  a home  study 

i 

course  in  auto  mechanics.  Your  most  valuable  asset  is  the  determination  and  desire 

# 

to  get  into  the  automotive  service  field. 

Jobs  vary  in  requirements  in  automotive  service.  School  training  should  aim  to 

i‘ 

provide  a broad  background  to  you  rather  than  a narrow  specialized  training.  The 
broader  your  background,  the  better  prepared  you  are  to  move  up  to  other  more 
responsibile  jobs. 

THE  DECISION  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTO  SERVICE  TECHNICIAN  IS  IN  YOUR  HANDS. 

IT  MUST  BE  MADE  BY  YOU. 

EVALUATION 

The  first  question  to  be  answered  is  when  the  material  was  written.  No 
copyright  date  is  given  in  the  material.  However,  in  terms  of  the  purpose  of  the 
question,  the  material  is  not  dated  and  does  seem  appropriate  for  the  present 
situation.  The  answer  to  the  first  question  would  be  positive. 


I 


The  second  question  is  whether  the  information  would  be  pertinent  for  use 
in  New  Mexico„  The  information  presented  does  not  seem  limited  to  a specific 


geographic- areas,  so  the  answer  would  again  be  positive. 


\ 
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The  questions  of  who  and  why  will  be  considered  togetier.  The  material 

was  developed  by  an  automobile  manufacturing  firm  and  thus  could  be  classified 
% 

as  recruiting  material.  Because  of  the  purpose  of  the  material,  disadvantages 
of  IFe  occupation  are  not  given.  This  should  be  considered  when  using  the  material 
in  the  classroom.  However' the  material  does  present  a relatively  unbiased  view  - ■ 
of  the  advantages,  and  so  with  the  limitations  noted,  the  questions  of  who  and  why 

I 

do  receive  satisfactory  answers. 

The  final  question  is  how  the  material  is  presented.  Duties,  possible  work 
settings,  and  lines  of  advancement  are  discussed.  The  presentation  of  earnings 
is  well  done,  as  the  inclusion  of  specific  salaries  would  have  limited  the 
applicability  of  the  material  for  different  geographic  regions.  Only  the  positive  * 
aspects  of  work  setting  are  discussed.  Disadvantages  . are  not  given.  Of  particular 
value  was  the  section  dealing  with  appropriate  high  school  courses  and  opportunities 
for  training.  A description  of  employment  and  outlook  is  included. 

In  terms  of  the  style  and  format,  the.  overall  effect  was  more  than  adequate. 

The  large  type-face  used  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  material. 

The  Farr-Jenkins-Patterson  method  was  used  to  determine  the  reading  level 
of  the  material.  The  average  sentence  length  is  nine  words,  and  the  average  number 
of  one  syllable  words  per  100  words  is  sixty-three.  This  gives  a reading  ease  of 
63  which  is  the  eighth-ninth  grade  level. 

In  summary  the  material  is  appropriate  for  use  in  the  junior  high  school.  For 
optimal  value  the  teacher  should  point  out  that  disadvantages  are  not  given  in  the 
material.  If  this  limitation  is  noted,  this  material  should  be  very  useful. 


E.  GENERAL  SOURCES 


Adams,  C.  and  Kimball,  S.  Career  facts:  1966-1967.  Reading,  Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.  , 1966. 

Adams,  C.  and  Kimball,  S.  Job  facts:  1966-1967.  Reading,  Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co.  , 1966. 

‘ Department  of  Labor.  Occupational  outlook  handbook;  Washington,  D.  C. : 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966^67. 

Educators  guide  to  free  guidance  materials.  Randolph,  Wisconsin:  Educators 
Progress  Service,  1966. 

Forrester,  G.  Occupational  literature  - an  annotated  bibliography.  New  York: 

H.  W.  Wilson,  1964. 

Harris,  K.  Vocations  in  biography  ^d  fidtion.  Chicago:  American  Library 
Association,  1962.  ^ 

Hopke,  W.  E.  The  encyclopedia  of  careers  and  vocational  guidance.  Garden 
City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co. , 1967. 

New  Mexico  State  Apprenticeship  Council.  Counselors  information  guide  to 
the  apprenticeable  occupations.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  New  Mexico  State 
Apprenticeship  Council,  1967. 

« 

New  Mexico  State  Division  of  Guidance  Services.  New  Mexico  guidance  resources. 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico:  State  Department  of  Education,  1967. 

New  Mexico  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  Vocational -technical 
education  in  New  Mexico.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico:  Research  Co-ordinating  Unit,  1966. 

G.  DIRECTORY  OF  TRADE  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  investigators  wish  to  expresi^their  appreciation  to  the  National  Association 
of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools  for  the  permission  to  reproduce  their  direetqjy.  This 
directory  is  found  in  the  appendix. 
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H.  NEW  MEXICO  APPRENTICESHIPS 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  APPRENTICESHIP  COUNCIL  * 
■ 1010  National  Building 

605  Marquette  NW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
842-3233 


i 


i 


Resource  Personnel; 

Mr.  Wendell  L.  Boswell,  Director 


Mr.  W.  T.  Sampson,  State  Supervisor 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
303  Federal  Building 
421  Gold  SW 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  B.  Lamkin,  Field  Representative 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
413  North  Virginia  Avenue 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 


Services: 

The  resource  personnel  listed  above  can  provide  information  on  requirements 
for  entrance  into  an  apprenticeship,  related  school  subjects,  descriptions  of 
apprenticeship  programs,  and  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  trade 
concerned. 


Procedure  for  Requesting  Service: 

Contact  the  listed  resource  personnel,  or  the  local  employment  service, 
who  can  provide  information  about  apprenticeship  programs  in  the  immediate 
area. 


Trade,  Program,  and  Contact 

BRICKMASONS  (3-year  apprentice  program) 

Alva  Coates 
1615  University  NE 
P.  O.  Box  426 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


^ Area  Served 

Bernalillo,  Catron,  Colfax,  Harding 
Los  Alamos,  Mora,  McKinley,  Rio 
Arriba,  Sandoval,  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel,  Socorro,  Santa  Fe,  Taos 
Torrance,  Union,  Valencia 


#> 
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Trade,  Program,  and  Contact 
CARPENTERS  (4-year  apprentice  program) 

Area  Served 

Vernon  Beckwith,  Coordinator 
Carpenter’s  Training  Fund 
1615  University  NE 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

CEMENT  FINISHERS  AND  PLASTERERS 

V*"" 

(3-year  apprentice  program  for  Cement 
Finishers;  4-year  program  for  Plasterers) 

State  of  New  Mexico 

Edward  Saiz 
602  Third  SW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Bernalillo,  Catron,  Guadalupe, 
McKinley,  Sandoval,  Socorro, 
Torrance,  Valencia 

Raymond  L.  ‘ Barris 
P.  O.  Box  952 
148  Park  Drive 
Clovis,  New  Mexico 

Clovis  area 

ELECTRICIANS  (4-year  apprentice  program) 

Mrs. 'Ella  Haralson,  Secretary 
Electrical  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee 
105  Texas  SE 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

W 

All  New  Mexico  counties  except  Chaves, 
Curry,  Dona  Ana,  Eddy,  Lea,  Lincoln, 
Otero,  Roosevelt 

Eddie  Randack 
305  V/est  Mesa  Street 
Gallup,  New  Mexico 

Gallup 

Buddy  Adams 

911  East  Second  Street 

Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Chaves,  Curry,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt 

Neal  Gonzales 

606  North  Main  Street 

Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

ELECTRICAL  LINEMEN  (4-year  apprentice 
program) 

Potash  mines  only 

Southwest  Area  Line  Constructors 
Apprenticeship  Committee 
105  Texas  SE 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

All  New  Mexico  counties  except  Otero, 
Dona  Ana,  Eddy,  Lea 
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Trade,  Program,  and  Contact 

State  Employment  Service 

GLAZIERS  (3-year  apprentice  program) 

John  Leroy 

4606  9th  Street  NW 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  (Printer,  Pressman,  etc. ) 

Local  newspaper  offices  or 
commercial  printing  establishments 

IRONWORKERS  (3-year  apprentice  program) 

Danny  Sanchez 

Ironworkers  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee 

205  Wellesley  Drive  SE 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Floyd  Bowers 
1501  Yandell  Drive 
El  Paso,  Texas 

F.  M.  Hall 
1903  West  7th  Street 
P.  O.  Box  1798 
Amarillo,  Texas 


Area  Served 

Otero,  Dona  Ana,  Eddy,  Lea 


State  of  New  Mexico 


State  of  New  Mexico 


All  New  Mexico  counties  except  Chaves^ 
Curry,  Eddy,  Grant,  Harding,  Hidalgo,! 
Lea,  Luna,  Otero,  Roosevelt,  Quay,  I 
Sierra,  Union  I 


Chaves,  Eddy,  Grant,  Hidalgo,  Luna, 
Otero,  Sierra 

Curry,  Harding,  Lea,  Quay,  Roosevelt, 
Union 


LATHERS  (3-year  apprentice  program) 

Bill  Carroll,  Chairman 
920  First  NW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

MACHINISTS 

Director  of  Apprenticeship  State  of  New  Mexico 

1010  National  Building 
505  Marquette  NW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


State  of  New  Mexico 
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Trade,  Program,  and  Contact 


Area  Served 


PAINTERS  (3-year  apprenticeship  program) 


George  Suddarth 
205  Wellesley  SE 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Bernalillo,  Catron,  Guadalupe,  Mc- 
Kinley, San  Juan,  Socorro,  Torrance, 
Valencia,  west  and  south  of  Highway 
44  in  Sandoval,  San  Juan-Chama 
Diversion  Project 

Victor  Muskopf 

624  East  Orange  Street 

Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Roswell  area 

Joe  Eo  Romero 
492  West  Water  Street 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 

PLUMBERS  AND  PIPEFITTERS  (5-year 
apprentice  program) 

Colfax,  Los  Alamos,  Mora,  San  Miguel, 
Santa  Fe,  Taos,  Union,  north  of 
Highway  44  in  Sandoval 

Gerald  Kuhn 
411  Arizona  SE 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

RESILIENT  FLOOR  COVERS  (3-year 
apprentice  program) 

State  of  New  Mexico 

C.  C.  Rounds 

8531  Rio  Grande  Boulevard  NW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

ROOFERS  (3-year  apprentice  program) 

State  of  New  Mexico 

W.  L.  Dopson 
604  Third  SW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  )4-year  apprentice 
program) 

State  of  New  Mexico 

W.  L.  Dopson 
604  Third  SW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

All  New  Mexico  counties  except  Dona 
Ana,  Eddy,  Grant,  Hidalgo,  Lea,  Luna, 
Otero,  Sierra 

Lee  Carney 
2900  East  Yandell 
El  Paso,  Texas 

Dona  Ana,  Eddy,  Grant,  Hidalgo,  Lea 
Luna,  Otero,  Sierra 

Trade.  Program,  and  Contact 


Area  Served 


TILE  SETTERS  (3-year  apprentice  program) 

J.  O.  Glendenning 

2924  Morningside  Drive  NE' 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Bernalillo,  Catron,  Colfax,  ^Harding 
Los  Alamos,  McKinley,  Mora,  Rio 
Arriba,  Sandoval,  San  Juan,  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Fe,  Socorro,  Taos, 
Torrance,  Union,  Valencia 


COMPANIES  SPONSORING  VARIOUS  APPRENTICESHIP  PROGRAMS 


Company  and  Contact 

ACF  Industries,  Inc. 

Leo  Goebel,  Apprenticeship  Co- 
ordinator 

336  Woodward  Road  SW 
P.  O.  Box  1666 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

Den  Thorne 

Chino  Mines  Division 

Mine  Industrial  Relations  Department 

Santa  Rita,  New  Mexico 

Eberline  Instrument  Corporation 
Industrial  Relations  Department 
P.  O.  Box  279 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Apprenticeship  Programs 

Electrical  Maintenance,  Electronic 
Technician,  Machinist 


Blacksmith,  Boilermaker,  Carpenter, 
Electrician,  Painter,  Pipefitter,  j 
Lineman  (electrical).  Sheet  Metal 
Worker 


Electronic  Technician  Machinist, 
Painter,  Sheet  Metal  Worker 


Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico 
Mr.  Kendall  Wolf 
P.  O.  Box  2267 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Sandia  Corporation 
Frank  Dausses 
Apprenticeship  Coordinator 
Sandia  Base 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Control  Instrument  Man,  Electrical 
Maintenance,  Electronic  Technician, 
Lineman,  Meterman,  Pipefitter,  Power 
Plant  Operator,  Power  Plant  Mechanic 

Electronic  Technician,  Machinist  I 


Town  of  Farmington  - Utility  System  Lineman,  Maintenance,  Electrician, 

Raymond  Barlow  Meter  Repairman,  Power  Plant  Operator 

Farmington,  New  Mexico 


# 


other  Programs 

t 

Director  of  Apprenticeship 
1010  National  Building 
505  Marquette  NW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
303  Federal  Building,  421  Gold  SW 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 


Appliance  Repairman,  Automotive 
Mechanic,  Body  and  Fender  Mechanic, 
Dental  Technician,  Machinist, 
Upholsterer 


* This  material  is  included  with  permission  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Division  of 
Guidance,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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I.  PUBLISHERS  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 


.1.  Books,  Pamphlets.  Monographs,  etc. 
Governmental  Publishers 


United  States: 

Uo  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Defense,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Air  Force  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 

U.  S.  Army  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

U.  S.  Navy 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Public  Health  Service 

Office  of  Edueatibn,  Guidance,  and  Student  Personnel  Section 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  , U.  S.  Employment  Service 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Women’s  Bureau 

Veteran’s  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Canada: 

Department  of  Labor,  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Montreal 
Private  Publishers 


Publishers  of  Subscription  Services 
Careers,  Largo,  Florida 

Chronicle  Guidance  Service,  Inc. , Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Science  Research  Associates,  259  E.  Erie  Street,  Chicago  10,  111. 

The  Guidance  Centre,  University  of  Toronto,  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

Others 


Bellman  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  172,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

B’nai  B’rith  Vocational  Service,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave. , N.  W. , Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Children’s  Press,  Jackson  Blvd.  and  Racine  Ave.  , Chicago  7,  111. 

David  McKay  and  Co. , 55  Fifth  Ave.  , New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. , 432  Fourth  Ave. , New  York  16,  N.  Hi 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  , 300  Fourth  Ave.  , New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  Institute  for  Research,.  537  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  5,  111. 

J.  P.  Lippincott,  227  S.  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia  5,  Penn. 


National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  1605  New  Hampshire  Ave» , N.  W. , 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Occu-Press,  489  Fifth  Ave. , New  York  17,  N.  Y» 

Personnel  Services,  Inc. , P.  O.  Box  306,  Jeffrey,  N.  H. 

Research  Publishing  Co. , P.  O.  Box  245,  Boston  1,  Mass. 

Vocational  Guidance  Manuals,  1011  E.  Tremont  Ave. , New  York  60,  IL  Y. 
World  Trade  Academy  Press,  11  W.  42nd  Street,  Nev/  Ycrk  36,  N.  Y. 


2.  Professional  and  Trade  Associations 


Occupation 


Oifgaziiration  and  Address 


Accountants 
Actors  and  Artists 
Actuaries 

Advertising  Workers 
Aircraft  Industries 
Airline  Workers 
Architects 

Architects,  Landscape 

Astronomers 

Auctioneers 

Bakers 

Bankers 

Barbers  and  Beauty 
Operators 
Bricklayers 

Broadcasters 

Building  Trades 

Cartoonists 

Chemists 


Its, 


Ame-rican  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
270  Madison  Ave. , New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of  America,  45  W. 

47th  Street,  Nev/  York  19,  N.  Y7. 

Society  of  Actuaries,  208  S„  LaSalle,  St. , Chicago 
4,  111. 

Advertising  Federation  of*Am.erica,  250  W.  57th 
St. , New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Aircraft  Industries  Association,  15tb.  and  H St. , N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Public  Relations,  Air  Transport  Asscciation,  1107 
16th  St, , N.  W. , Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York 
Ave.,  N. Wo,  Washingf;on  6,  D.  C. 

American  i^ssociation  of  Landscape  Architects,  9 
Park  St. , Boston  8,  Mass. 

American  Astronomical  Society,  Washburn  Observa- 
tory, Madison  6,  Wis. 

American  Society  of  Auctioneers,  818  Olive  St. , 

St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 

American  Bakers  Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Dr. , 
Chicago  6,  111. 

American  Rankers  Association,  12  E.  36th  St.  , 

Nev/  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Association  Mastez*  Barbers  and  Beauiticians  of  . 
America,  537  S.  Dearborn  St. , Chicago  5,  III. 

Structural  Clay  Products  Institute,  1520  18th  St. , 

N.W, , Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broad- 
casters,  1771  N St. , N.  W. , Washington  6,  D.  C. 

A.  F.  L.  & C.  I.  O. , Building  & Construction  Trades 
Dept. , 815  16th  St. , N,  W. , Washington,  D.  C. 

Cartoonists  Society,  247  W.  43rd  St. , Nev/  York 
18,  N,  y. 

American  Chemical  Society,  1155  16th  St. , N.  W. , 
Washington  10,  D,  C, 


w 


i- 


( 


Chiropodists  or 
Podiatrists 
Chiropractors 

Coal  Mining 

Compositors 

Decorators 

Dental  Hygienists 

Dental  Technicians 

Dentists 

Dieticians 

Electrical  Workers 

Engineers,  "Aeronautical 

Engineers,  Agricultural 

Engineers,  Ceramic 

Engineers,  Chemical 

Engineers,  Civil 

Engineers,  Electrical 

Engineers,  Industrial 

Engineers,  Mechanical 

Engineers,  Mining,  Metal- 
lurgical and  Petroleum 

Engineers,  Radio 

Fa  rmers 

Florisis 

Foresters 

Forge  Shop  Workers 
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National  Association  of  Chiropodists,  3301  16th  St. , 
N.W. , Washington.  10,  D.  C. 

National  Chiropractic  Association,  National  Bldg, , 
Webstdr  City,  la. 

Educational  Director,  National  Coal  Association, 

Southern  Bldg. , Washington  5,  D.  C.  | 

Printing  Industry  of  America,  Inc. , 5728  Connecticut  I 
Ave. , N.W. , Washington  15,  D,  C. 

American  Institute  of  Decorators,  41  E.  57th  St. , 

New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Dental  Hygiefiists'  Association,  100  E. 

Ohio  St. , Chicago  11,  111.  | 

National  Association,  Dental  Laboratories,  Inc. , | 

16th  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. , Washington  6,  D*  C| 
American  Dental  Association,  222  E.  Superior  St. , 
Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  620  N.  Michigan  Ave. , 
Chicago  11,  111. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 

1200  15th  St, , N.  W. , Washington  5,  D,  C. 

Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  2 E 64th  St, , i 
New  York  21,  N.Y.  I 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  St. 

Joseph,  Mich, 

American  Ceramic  Society,  4055  N.  High  St, , Columbd 
14,  Ohio 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers,  25  W. 

45th  St. , New  York  36,  N.Y, 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  33  W.  39th 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y, 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  33  W. 

39th  St. , New  York  18,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers,  145  N, 

High  St. , Columbus  15,  Ohio 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  29  W. 

39th  St. , New  York  18,  N.  Y,  | 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  I 

Petroleum  Engineers,  29  W.  39th  St. , New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  1 E.  79th  St. , New 
York,  N.  Y. 

IJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 

D,  C. 

Society  of  American  Florists,  600  S.  Michigan  Ave. , 
Chicago  5,  111. 

Society  of  American  Foresters,  17th  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.W. , Washington  6,  D,  C. 

Drop  Forge  Association,  419  W,  Walnut  Street, 

Lansing  33,  Mich. 


o 
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Funeral  Directors  and 
Embalmers 
Geographers 

Geologists 

Hairdressers  and 
Cosmetologists 
Home  Economists 

Hotel  Workers 

Insurance  Agents 

Jewelers  and  Jewelry 
Repairmen 
Laundry  Workers 

Lawyers 

Librarians 

Machinists,  All-round 

Masseurs 

Mathematicians 

Mechanics,  Refrigeration 
and  Air-Conditioning 

Medical  Laboratory 
Technicians 

Medical  Record 
Librarians 

Medical  X-Ray  Technicians 

Meteorologists 

Microbiologists  or 
Bacteriologists 
Musicians 

Nurses,  Practical 

Nurses,  Registered 


National  Plineral  Directors  Association,  135  W. 

Wells  St. , Milwaukee  3,  Wis. 

Association  of  American  Geographers,  Division  of 
Maps,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

American  G;eological  Institute,  2101  Constitution 
Ave. , Washington  5,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Hairdressers  & Cosmetolo- 
gists, 175  Fifth  Ave. , New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  1600  20th 
St. , N.  W. , Washington  9,  D.  C. 

American  Hotel  Association,  221  W.  57th  St. , New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  96 
Fulton  St. , New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  551  Fifth  Ave. , New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

National  Institute  of  Cleaning  and  Dyeing,  Silver 
Springs,  Md. 

American  Bar  Association,  1155  E.  60th  St. , 

Chicago  37,  111, 

American  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St. , 
Chicago  11,  111. 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  1300 
Connecticut  Ave. , Washington  O-^-D.  C. 

American  Association  of  Masseurs  and  Masseuses, 
102  Caledonia  St. , Sausalito,  Cal. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America,  University 
of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  14,  N.  Y. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen,  Apprentices, 
of  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industries,  901 
Massachusetts  Ave. , Washington  1,  D.  C. 

Registry  of  Medical  Technologists,  American 

Society  of  Chemical  Pathologists,  P.  O.  Box  44, 
Muncie,  Ind. 

American  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians, 
510  N.  Dearborn  St. , Chicago  10,  HI. 

American  Registry,  X-Ray  Technicians,  Metro- 
politan Bldg. , Minneapolis  1,  Minn., 

American  Meteorological  Society,  3. Joy  St. , 

Boston  8,  Mass. 

Society  of  American  Bacteriologists,  Mt.  Royal  and 
Guilford  A ves. , Baltimore  2,  Md. 

American  Federation  of  Musicians,  570  Lexington 
Ave. , New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse  Education, 
654  Madison  Ave. , New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Committee  on  Careers,  National  League  for 

Nursing,  Inc. , 2 Park  Ave. , New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Occupational  Therapists 
Opticians 

Osteopathic  Physicians 

Painters  and  Paper- 
hangers 

Petroleum  Workers 

Pharmacists 

Photographers 

Physical  Therapists 

Physicians 

Physicists 

Plastics  Workers 

Plumbers  and  Pipe 
Fitters 

Psychologists 

Railroad  Workers 

Real  Estate  Salesmen  • 

Recreation  Workers 

Restaurant  Workers 

Retail  Grocers 

Secretaries,  Stenographers, 
and  Typists 
Social  Workers 

Speech  Therapists 

Teachers,  College  and 
University 

Teachers,  Secondary 
Schools 


American  Occupational  Therapy  Association,  250 
Wo  57th  St. , New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Guild  of  Prescription,  Opticians  of  American,  Inc. , 
110  E,  23rd  St. , New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

American  Osteopathic  Association,  212  Ohio  St. , 
Chicago  11,  111  o ^ 

Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America,  217-219  N,  6th  St. , 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  W,  50th  St. , New 
York  20,  No  Y. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  2215 
Constitution  Ave.  , Washington  7,  D»  C. 

Photographic  Society  of  America,  1815  Spruce  St. , 
Philadelphia  3,  Pemio 

American  Physical  Therapy  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 

American  Medical  Association,  535  N,  Dearborn  St. , 
Chicago  10,  111. 

American  Institute  of  Physics,  335  E.  45th  St. , New 
York  17,  No  Y. 

Society  of  Plastics  Industry,  250  Park  Ave. , New 
York,  N.  Y, 

United  Association  of  Journeymen,  Apprentices,  of 
Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industries,  901 
Massachusetts  Ave. , Washington  1,  D.  C. 

American  Psychological  Association,  1333  16th  St. , 
N.W. , Washington  6,  D,  C. 

Association  of  American  Railroads,  Transportation 
Bldg. , Washington  6,  Do  Co 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  36  S. 
Wabash  Ave. , Chicago  3,  111. 

National  Recreation  Association,  8 W.  8th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y, 

National  Restaurant  Association,  1530  N„  Lake  Shore 
Dr« , Chicago  10,  111. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  360  N. 
Michigan  Ave. , Chicago  1,  111, 

United  Business  Education  Association,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W. , Washington  6,  D.  C, 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  Inc. , 95 
Madison  Ave, , New  York  10,  N.  Y, 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  1001 
Connecticut  Ave, , Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St. , N.  W,, 
Washington  6,  D,  C, 

National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St, , N,  W, , 
Washington  6,  D,  C, 
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Teachers,  Elementary 
Schools 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

Truckers 

Veterinarians 


Welders 


National  Education  Association,  1201  16th  St.  , N.  W. , 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

National  Tool  and  Die  Manufacturers  Association, 

907  Public  Square  Bldg. , Cleveland,  Ohio 
American  Trucking  Association,  Inc. , 1424  16th 
St. , N.  W. , Washington  6,  D.  C. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  600  S. 

Michigan  Ave. , Chicago  5,  111. 

American  Welding  Society,  33  W.  39th  St. , New 
York  18,  N.  Y. 


3.  Business  and  Industrial  Firms  and  Agencies 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. , Public  Relations  Division,  P.  O.  Box  512, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

American  Institute  of  Management,  12% E.  38th  St. , New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150  E.  42nd  St. , New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  W.  50th  St. , New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
Arabian-American  Oil  Co.  , 505  Park  Ave. , New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association,  320  New  Center  Blc^. , Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unite d_States,  1615  H St. , Washington  6,  D.  C. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Cor,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 

The  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation,  Inc. , West  Orange,  N.  J. 

General  Motors,  Education  Department,  Mound  Road  and  13  Mile,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  , 1 Madison  Ave. , New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  2 E.  48th  St. , New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  460  Park  Ave. , New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Association,  1500  Rhode  Island  Ave.-,pN.  W. , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. , Career  Information  Service,  51  Madison  Ave. , 

New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Shell  Oil  Co. , 50  W.  50th  St. , New  York,  N.  Y. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.),  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

4.  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Films  and  Filmstrips 

American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave. , Washington  3,  D.  C. 
Association  Films,  347  Madison  Ave. , New  York,  N.  Y. 

Church  Screen  Productions,  P.  O.  Box  5036,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg. , Chicago  1,  111. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. , 1150  Wilmette  Ave. , Wilmette,  111. 

Frith  Films,  1816  N.  Highland  Ave. , Hollywood,  Cal. 

Harmon  Foundations,  Inc. , Division  of  Visual  Experiment,  140  Nassau  St. , New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Jam  Handy  Organization,  Inc.,  2821  E,  Grand  Blvd. , Detroit,  Mich. 

Long  FilmsUdc  Service,  7605  Fair  mount  A ve, , El  Cerrito  8,  Cal, 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , Text- Film  Dept.  330  W.  42nd  St. , New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada  for  the  Economics  and  Research  Branch,  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Ottawa. 

National  Forum,  Inc. , 407  S.  Dearborn  St. , Chicago  5,  111. 

Science  Research  Associates,  259  E.  Erie  St. , Chicago  10,  111. 

Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc. , 1345  Diversey  Pkwy. , Chicago  14,  111. 

Young  America  Film,  Inc. , 18  E.  41st  St. , New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charts  and  Posters 


B’nai  B’rith  Vocational  Service,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave. , N.  W. , Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Champaign  Senior  High  School,  Champaign,  111. 

Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Moravia,  N,  Y. 

Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc. , Glamour,  420  Lexington  Ave. , N.  Y. 

The  Guidance  Centre,  Ontario  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto 
National  Forum,  Inc. , 407  S.  Dearborn  St. , Chicago,  111. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  460  Park  Ave. , New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Science  Research  Associates,  259  E.  Erie  St. , Chicago  10,  111. 


American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave. , N.  W. , Washington 
6,  D,  C, 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

National  Child  Labor  Committee,  419  Fourth  Ave. , New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Recordings  Division,  New  York  University  Film  Library,  Washington  Square, 
New  York  3,  N,  Y, 

Periodicals 

Popular  Magazines 

j 

Charm,  575  Madison  Ave. , New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Glamour,  420  Lexington  Ave. , New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Mademoiselle,  575  Madison  Ave. , New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Seventeen,  488  Madison  Ave. , New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Professional  Journals  - 

Journal  of  College  Placement,  published  quarterly  by  College  Placement 
Publications  Council,  35  E,  Elizabeth  Ave. , Bethlehem,  Penn. 

Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  published  by  N.  V.  G.  A. , 1605  New  Hampshire 
Ave. , Washington  9,  D,  C. 


Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  published  by  A.  P.  G.  A.  (10  times  yearly), 
1605  New  Hamshire  Ave. , Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Rehabilitation  Literature,  published  monthly  by  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  11  S.  LaSalle  St. , Chicago  3,  111. 

Others 

Career  News,  B’nai  B’rith  Vocational  Service,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave. , N.  W. , 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Horizons,  Horizon  House,  Inc. , 160  Warren  St. , Boston  19,  Mass. 
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Listed  here  are  the  member  schools  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  Schools 
and  the  courses  being  offered. 

Schools  are  listed  alphabetically  under  their  re- 
spective STATE  heading.  To  the  right  of  each  list- 
ing, are  the  "weeks  to  complete”  columns  which 
give  the  time  in  weeks  normally  required  to  com- 
plete each  course  on  a full  time  or  part-time  basis; 
Should  time  in  weeks  be  flexible  pending  student 
progress,  minimum  and  maximum  course  times 
are  given  . . . "8/12”  means  8 to  12  weeks. 

Also,  after  each  school  name,  the  reader  is  given 
the  foil  address,  name  of  school  official,  telephone 
numl^r,-  date  of  founding,  special  approvals  and 
usage  of  the  school  by  public  and  governmental 
agencies.  Abbreviations  for  these  offices: 


VA-; Veterans  Administration 

VR- Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

for  Foreign  Students 

BIA Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


state 


Lengtli  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


8 

8 

18 


Bay  City.College  of  Dental-Medical  Assistants, 
661  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco  94102 
Sarah  A.  Davis,  President  (415),  PR  6-1667, 
1959,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Nurses’  Aide 
Male  Orderly 
Dental  Assistant 

Medical  Assistant  28 

Crown  and  Bridge  (Dental  Lab.)  26 

Brooks  Institute  of  Photography,  2190  Alston 
Road,  Santa  Barbara  93103 

Ernest  H.  Brooks,  President  (805),  969-2291 
1945,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Professional  Photography 

OontFOl  Data  Institute,  5630  Arbor  Vitae 
Street,  Los  Angeles  90045 

Paul  V.  Fahey,  Director  (213),  776-3680, 

1964,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Computer  TeGhnology 
PFogramming  Technology 
Eleitro/ Meehan  leal  Drafting 
Introduction  to  Digital  Computers 
Basic  Programming 
FORTRAN 
COBOL 

Analysis  and  Documentation 
Advanced  Programming  Languages 
Assembly  Language  Programming 


105 


Systems  Analysis 
PERT- 


40 

20 

20 



— 

10 

— 

10 

— 

10 

- — 

10 

— 

10 

— 

8 

— 

10 

— 

10 

— 

8 

— 

10 

— 

10 

— 

7 

state 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


ITC  Technical  College,  160  So.  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  San  Francisco  94103 
Alexander  E.  Sims,  President  (415),  626-6757, 
1962,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Basic  Drafting  (Junior  Draftsman)  — 

Intermediate  Drafting  35 

Advance  Drafting  54 

Electrical  Design  and  Drafting  52 

Engineering  Aide  (Civil  Engineering)  40 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology  104 

Electronic  Technician  52 

Television  Technician  52 

Television  Radio  Repair  


Konkol  Technical  Schools,  1110  South 
Claudina  Place,  Anaheim  92805 
Edward  L.  Konkol,  Director  (714),  772-7856, 
1951,  VA  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Electronic  Technician 
Color  Television  Technician 
Electronics  Technician 
Electro-Mechanical  Drafting 
Electronic  Assembler 
Module  Resistance  Welding 


Los  Angeles  Oollege  of  Medical  and  Dental 
Assistahts,  400  So.  Western  Avenue, 

Los  Angeles  90005 

Ronald  Panet,  Director  (213),  DU  1-6011, 
1962,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Medical  Assistant 
' Dental  Assistant 


National  Technical  Schools,  4000  South 
Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles  90037 
L.  J.  Rosenkranz,  President  (213),  234-9061, 
1905,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Associate  in  Science  Degree  in  Electronics 


Electronics  technology 
Radio,  Hi-Fi  & Television  Servicing 
Automotive  Technology 
Automotive  Technology  and  Diesel  Engines 
General  Machine  Shop 
Air  Conditioning  & Refrigeration 
Industrial  Drafting 
Electronics 

Color  Television  & Hi-Fi  Servicing 
Diesel  Mechanics 
Machine  Shop 

Refrigeration  t Air  Conditioning  Servicing 


New  York  Technical  Institute,  737  Sixteenth 
Street,  Oakland  94612 

Smith  R.  Webb,  Director  (415),  444-3411, 
1961,  VA,  VR,  BIA 
General  Automotive  Mechanics 
Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair 
Welding 


Solar  Electronic  Schools,  426  West  Duarte 
Road,  Monrovia  9T016 
C.  R.  Corliss,  President  (213),  358-6150, 
1953,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electronic  Technician 
Elecronics  Television 
Electronic  Assembly  I Wiring 
Electronic  Resistance  Module  Welding 
Advanced  Electron  ics-Compu  ter 
Electro-Mechanical  Drafting 


Denver  Automotive  Institute,  Inc.,  1278 
Lincoln  Street  Oenver  60203 
Mel  Jones,  Business  Manager  (303), 
266-1651,  1963,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Master  Mettswiic’s 
Body-Fender  & Paint 
Diesel 


52 

31 

16 

18 

3 

4 


69 

60 

39 

48 

60 

21 

13 

17 


25/34 

25/34 

50 


51 

34 

4 

4 

17 

13 


24 

24 

36 


Part 

Time 


45 

104 


52 


104 

62 

32 

36 


28 

16 


78 


26 

104 

78 


26 

26 


50/67 

50/67 


95 

13 

18 

Si 

32 


4f 

48 

72 


m 


naps 


state 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full. 

Time 


National  Electronics  Institute,  1849  Emerson 
Street,  Denver  80218 

Bill  J.  Brown,  General  Manager  (303), 

222-3539,  1953,  VA,  VR,  BIA 

Radio-Television  Servicing  — 

Senior  Electronics  Technician  — 

General  Electronics  Technician  52 

Electronic  Engineering  Technician  62 

Electronic  Drafting  46 

Practical  Drafting  30 

General  Drafting  24 

Refrigeration  Servicing  — 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut  School  of  Electronics,  586 
Boulevard,  New  Haven  06519 

Kenneth  A.  Titus,  President  (203), 

624-7057,  1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electronic  Technology  102 

Hartford  Airline  Personnel  School,  99  Pratt 

Street,  Hartford  06103 

Robert  VI.  Harriman,  President  (203), 

527-7251,  1956,  INS 

Airline  Personnel  Training  16 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Career  Academy,  2233  Wisconsin  Avenue, 

N.W.,  Washiniton  20007 

W.  D.  Pavalon,  President  (202),  965-5100, 

1964,  VR 

Medical  Assistant  15 

Dental  Assistant  15 

Denial  Technology  48 

Medical  technician  48 

Radio  t Ty  Broadcasting  15 

Lewis  Hotel-Motel  School,  2301  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  N.W.,  Washington  20037 
Mary  Boufke,  President  (202),  FE34692, 

1920,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Lewi^"  Hotel-Motel  Training  Course  17 

Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  901  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  S.E.,  Wishiniton  20003 
Donald  C.  Finch,  Managing  Director  (202), 
547-8600,  1960,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Master  Mechanics  48 

Auto  Mechanics — Basic  32 

Scientific  ihglne  tune  Up  15 

Automatje  Transmissions  io 

Automoiive  Air  Conditioning  6 

Washington  Drafting  School,  Inc.,  1404  New 
York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  20005 
Charles  P,  Janssen,  Director  (202),  ST3-6988 

Enfineering  Drafting  54 

.Mechanicar  Drafting  30 

Architectural  Drafting  30 


Part 

Time 


Electronic  Technical  Institute,  1070  Bannock 
street,  Denver  80204 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Roland,  President  (303), 

222-2503,  1960,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Communications  Technician  Course  24 

television  Technician  Course  48 

Electronics  Technician  Course  48 

Electronic  Technologist  Course  72 

Advanced  Electronics  Technician  72 


48 

96 

96 

144 

144 


52 

63 

104 

124 

92 

60 

48 

48 


148 


25 

25 

78 

25 


22 


91 

51 

25V^ 

25 

15 


108 

60 

60 


State 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Front  Office  Medical  Assisting 
Medical  Assisting 
Medical  Laboratory  Technology 
Medical  Secretarial  Science 
Medical  technical  Secretarial 

Massey  Technical  Institute  of  Jacksonville, 
148  East  7th  Street,  Jacksonville  82206 
C.  A.  Barringer,  President  (904),  356-8402, 
1955,  VA,  VR,  INS 


16 

34 

60 

34 

60 


Part 

Time 


FLORIDA 

Florida  College  of  Medical  Technology, 
2100  W.  Flagler  Street,  Miami  33135 

Irving  Goldstein,  President  (305),  377-9367, 
1952,  VA,  VR,  INS 


120 


Electronic  Technology 

36 

72 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology 

84 

168 

Drafting  Technology 

36 

72 

Technical  Illustration 

72 

144 

Tampa  Technical  Institute,  209  North 
Franklin  Street,  Tampa  33602 

Emilio  Begue,  President  (813),  223-1637, 

1948,  VA,  VR 

Computer  Engineering  Technology  104  208 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology  78  156 

Architectural  Drafting  Technology  78  156 

Mechanical  Drafting  Technology  78  156 

Structural  Drafting  Technology  78  156 

GEORGIA 

National  Professional  Truck  Driver  Training, 

1655  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.E.,  1005  Mony 

Building,  Atlanta  30309 

Gilbert  S.  Shaw,  President  (404),  873-6979, 

1963,  VA,  VR 

Professional  Tractor-Trailer  Driver  Training  3 8 

HAWAII 

New  York  Technical  Institute  (Honolulu 
Branch),  1375  Dillingham  Blvd.,  Honolulu 
Jack  Wyatt,  Principal  (808),  815-827, 

1962,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology  107  223 

Data  Processing  Automation  Accounting  63  130 

Mechanical  and/or  Architectural  Drafting  60  125 

General  Mechanics  50  100 

Heavy  Equipment  Maintenance  Preparation 
and  Theory  of  Earth  Moving  50  100 

ILLINOIS 

Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  1338  S. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  60605 
Harry  Lebeson,  President  (312),  HA7-3915, 

1929,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Mechanical  Drafting  39  65 

Tool  and  Die  Making  52  87 

Precision  Machinist  39  65 

Air  Conditionings  Heating  and  Refrigeration  52  87 

Automotive  Meehan  ics  52  87 

Engineering  Drafting  Technology  52  87 

Tool  & Die  Design  Technology  104  173 

Industrial  Tool  Engineering  130  217 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating  and 

Refrigeration  Engineerrng  technology  104  173 

Automotive  Engineering  technology  104  173 

American.  Academy  of  Medical  TeehnoJogy, 

189  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  60602 

Arthur  Nv  Davisr  President  (312)r  RA6-6009, 

1957,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Combination  Medical  and  X-Ray  Technology  49  98 
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state 


State 


Part 

Time 


Length  in  WeeKs 


Full  Part 

Time  Time 


Full 

Length  in  WeeKs  Time 


American  Institute  of  Engineering  and 
Technology,  1135  West  Fullerton  Avenue, 
Chicago  60614 

M.  Gbidstein,  Dean  (312),  935-2520, 

1934,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Electronic  Engineering  Technology 

144 

288 

Electronic  Technician 

72 

144 

Electronics.  Radio  & TV  Servicing 

39 

78 

Basic  Radio  & TV 

— 

39 

Basic  Drafting 



48 

Engineering — Industrial  Drafting 

48 

• 96 

Mechanical  Drafting 

36 

72 

Combined  Draftsman  & Machinist 

66 

132 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

144 

288 

Tool  and  Die  Design 

36 

72 

Tool  Engineering 

72 

144 

Machine  Design 

36 

72 

Combined  Drafting  Machine  Design 

72 

144 

Machinist 

36 

72 

Basic  Machine  Strop 

— 

48 

Welding  Fundamentals 

— 

26 

Industrial  Welding 

26 

52 

Welding  Technician 

36 

72 

Woodworking  Technology 

36 

72 

Air  Cond.  Refrigeration  and  Heating  Service 

— 

39 

Air  Cond.  Refrigeration  and  Heating  Technology  36 
Air  Cond.  Heating  Refrigeration  and 

72 

Appliance  Technology 

48 

96 

Basic  Scientific  Motor  Tune-Up 
Scientific  Motor  Tune-Up  and 

9 

18 

Service  St.  Technician 

24 

48 

Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair  Mechanic 

48 

96 

Basic  Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair 

— 

26 

Career  Academy,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue, 

Chicago  60601 

W.  D.  Pavalon,  President  (312),  782-2723, 

1962,  VA,  VR 

Medical  Assistant  15  25 

Dental  Assistant  15  25 


Chicago  School  of  Dental  Nursing,  121 
South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  60603 

Herbert  L Kellner,  President  (312);  DE2-0757, 

1947,  VR,  BIA 

Dental  Assisting  22  22 


Coyne  Electronics  Institute,  1501  West 
Congress  Parkway,  Chicago  60607 

Bennett  W.  Cooke,  Jr.,  President  (312), 

SE3-7722,  1899,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Electronics  Engineering  Tech.  Program  104 

Master  Electrical-TV-Radio-Refrig.  Electronic 
Technicians  88 

Electronics-TV'Radio  Technician  48 

Electronics-TV-Radio  Technician 
(Including  Refrig.  Air  Cond.  & Appl.  Repair)  56 

Electrical-Electronics  Technician  40 

Electrical-Electronics  Technician 
(including  Refrig.  Air  Cond.  & Appl.  Repair)  48 

Electrical  Maintenance  32 

’ Refrigeration,  Air  Conditioning 

& Appliance  Repair  24 


132 

60 

72 

72 

84' 

36 

24 


OeVry  Institute  of  Technology,  4141  West 
Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago  60641 

0.  I.  Thompson,  President  (312),  KI5-2700, 
1931,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 


Electronics  Technician  Program 

60 

— 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
Television  & Radio  (Including 

108 

— 

Color  Television) 

— 

72 

Electron jc  Controls  for  Automation 

— 

JZ 

Communications 

Television,  Communications,  Controls  for 

— 

90 

Automation 

— 

120 

Electronics  Technical  Institute,  606  S. 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  60605 

Harold  M.  Rabin,  President  (312),  922-6363, 
1950,  VA,  VR 


TV-Radio,  Electronics  and  Color  TV  12  30 

Electronics  Technology  36  90 

Electronics  & Electrical  Drafting  16  40 

Air  Conditioning — Refrigeration 
& Automatic  Heating  16  40 

Wiring  & Soldering  — 8 


Gem  City  College— School  of  Horology, 

700  State  Street,  Quincy  62301 

Floyd  W.  Marshall,  President  (217),  222-0391, 
1888,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Clock  Repairing  4 

Engraving  12 

Finishing  12 

Watchmaking  & Repairing  52 

Jewelry-““Dlamond  Setting  12 

Advanced  Jewelry  12 

Jewelry  Store  Management  104 


Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  2230  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  60616 

K.  M.  Hutchison,  President  (312),  842-2300, 
1902,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Body  and  Fender  Repairs 

Diesel  Mechanics 

Engineering  Drawing 

Blueprint  Reading 

Combination  Machine  Shop 

Primary  Machine  Shop 

Advanced  Machine  Shop 

Combination  Refrigeration  & Air  Conditioning 

Refrigeration 

Air  Conditioning 

Combination  Welding 

Gas  Welding 

Primary  Arc  Welding 

Advanced  Arc  Welding 

High  Pressure  Arc  Welding 

Heliarc  Welding 

Automotive  Mechanics 

Automatic  Transmissions 

Automotite  Tune  Up 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators  Course  1 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators  Course  2 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators  Course  3 

Crane  Operators  Course  4 « 

Advance  Crane  Operation  Course  5 
Construction  Equipment  Mechanics  Course  6 
Combination  Operators  & Mechanics  Course  7 


16  4/5  20 

20  24 

12  — 

2 — 

36  43  1/5 

18  21 3/5 

18  21 3/5 

15  4/5  19 

10  4/5  13 

5 6 

16  19  1/5 

5 1/5  5 

4 1/5  5 

4 1/5  5 

4 1/5  5 ' 

14/5  2 

20  24 

10  9 3/5 

8 — 

5 — 

5 — 

9 — 

5 — 

10  — 

13Va  — 
32V2  — 


Harrington  Institute  of  interior  Design, 

410  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  60605 

Robert  C.  Marks,  Director  (312),  939-4975, 

1931,  VA 

Interior  Design  117/156  117 


Industrial  Engineering  College,  205  W. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  60606 

Godfrey  H.  Kurtz,  President  (312), 
782-6731,  1938,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Industrial  Engineering 

56 

233 

Timestudy  & Standard  Data 

10 

56 

Methods  Engineering  and  Methods 
Time  Measurement 

9 

36 

Wage  Incentives 

4 

16 

Wage  and  Salary  Evaluation  and  Administration 

6 

25 

Industrial  Management 

2 

8 

Quality  Control 

6 

25 

Standard  Costs,  Estimating  and 
Budgetary  Control 

4 

17 

Produrtion  ^Planntnit^  and  Control 

4 

17 

Layout  Planning  and  Material  Handling 

3 

14 

Executive  Development 

4 

16 

state 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


State 


Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  6107  So. 
Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  Chicago  60637 

L.  T.  Allison,  President  (312),  684-1240,  1945 

Electrical  Appliance  Repair 
Porter,  General  Maintenance 
^ Clerk,  General 
Mail  Clerk 
Upholsterer 
Stock  Clerk 

Basic  Literacy  and  Pre-Vocational  Ed. 

Chassis  Assembler 
Calculating  Machine  Operator 
Sewing  Machine  Operator 
Assemoler,  Small  Products 
Electronic  Technician 
Podiatry  Assistant 
Dentist  Assistant 
Retail  Trainees 
Machine  Operators 
Welding 

Physician  Assistant 
Punch  Press  Operator 
Woodworking  Occupations 
Coil  Winding 
Auto  Mechanics 
^Typewriter  Repair 
Painter,  Sprayer 
Cabinet  Makers 
Refrigeration 
Air-Conditioning 
Heating 

Thi  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  501  North 
Third  Street,  Quincy  62301 

W.  6.  Dubuque,  President  (217),  224-0600, 
1963,  VA,  VR 

Diesel  & Automotive  Mechanics 
Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration,  & Heating 
Body  & Fender  Repair 
Professional  Welding  & Heliarc 
Drafting  Technology 
Drafting  & liueprint  Reading 
Electronics  Technician 

RocMerd  School  of  Business  t Engineering 
310  W.  Jefftrsdn  Streit,  Rockford  61101 
Darlene  H.  Heiler,  Director  (815),  964-9459, 
1961,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Sales  Engineerini 
Produetion  Management 
Basic  Oraftiog 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Architectural  Drafting 
Basic  Electronics 
Advanced  Electronics 

INDIANA 

Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  504  West 
Oalvert  Street,  South  Bend  46613 
Stanley  R.  Cope,  President  (219),  287-6344, 
1935,  VA,  VR,  INS 
, Tool  Designing 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


Die  Desigoing 
Plastics  Mola  Design  ini 
Die-Oasting  Die  Design 
Michahjcei  Drawing 
Industrial  Mathematics 


ihg 


41 

30 

30 

21 

24 

20 

20 

11 

11 

11 

14 

36 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

36 

48 

10 

48 

24 

24 

48 

16 

16 

16 


37 

37 

37 

21 

51 

51 


96 

90 

48 

84 

84 

48 

84 


48 

48 

24 

24 

4 

4 


Elkhert  Institute  of  Technology,  324  S.  Main 
Street.  Elkhart  46514 
H.  6.  Elliott,  President  (219),  522-6222, 
1882,  VA,  VR,  INS 


51 

51 

33 

33 

117 


96/14/» 

96/144 

48/72 

48/72 

8/12 

8/12 


Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  319  N.  Capitol 
Avenue,  Indianapolis  46204 

Eugene  M.  Lyle,  Managing  Director  (317), 
639-4401,  1961,  VA,  VR 

Master  Mechanics 
Auto  Mechanics 
Scientific  Engine  Tune-Up 
Automatic  Transmissions 
Automotive  Air  Conditioning 


32 

32 

15 

10 

6 


Midwestern  College  Industrial  Arts  and  Science, 
1232  Maumee  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne  46803 

Martin  F.  Pane,  Director  (219), 

743-4110,  1956,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Math,  Mech.  Drwg.,  Tool  & Die  Design, 

Calculus,  Technical  Writing  120 

Tool  and  Die  Design,  Calculus  and 
Technical  Writing  108 

Math,  Mechanical  Drwg.,  Tool  & Die  Design  108 

Tool  and  Die  Design  95 

Electronic  Drafting  26 

Engineering  Drawing  26 

Sams  Technical  Institute,  Inc.  (Evansville 
Center),  11  S.  Lincoln  Park  Drive, 

Evansville  47714 

Charles  J.  Carey,  Director  (812),  477-1537, 

1959,  VA,  VR,  BIA 

Electronic  Engineering  Technology  100 

Electronic  Technician  50 

Color  TV  — 

Hi-Fidelity  & Tape  Recorders  — 

Industrial  Electronics  — 

2nd  Class  License— Radio  Telephone  — 

Broadcast  (Ist-class  License)  — 

Sams  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  1720  East 
38th  Street,  Indianapolis  46218 

William  D.  Renner,  Director  (317), 

545-2231,  1963,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology  100 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology  100 

Tool  Engineering  Technology  100 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology  idO 

Electronic  Technician  50 

IOWA 

College  of  Automation,  3001 ' Grand  Avenue, 

Oes  Moines  50312 

G.  M.  Luscombe,  President  (515),  243-8696, 

1934,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Key  Punch  4 

IBM  Data  Processing  Computer  Programming  36 
Electronics  Technician  96 

Secretarial  48 

KANSAS 

Topeka  Technical  and  lusiness  College,  Inc., 

420  East  29th  Street,  Topeka  66609 

Richard  M.  Preston,  Director  (913), 

CE2-0538,  1959,  VA,  VR 

Typing,  Business  Letters  8 Forms  12 

Basic  Business  Machines  12 

Adyanced  Business  Automation  Machines  12 

IBM  Key  Punch  (Typing  test  50  wpm)  8 

Tab  i Wiring  20 

IBM  Key  Puheh  8 Speed  Typing  16 

Tab  8 Wiring  8 Computer  Programming  32 

Drafting  — 


Medical  Laboratory  Technician 

72 

KENTUCKY 

Medical  Secretary 
Doctor’s  Assistant 

60 

36 

24 

— 

United  ^etronics  Institute 
Drive,.  Lllsville  20116 

, 3947  Perk 

MedicaL  lypist  - 

X-Ray  technician 

24 

Stuart  P.  Jiy,  President  (50 

12),  368-3305, 

Dental  Laboratory  Technician 
Dental  Nurse 

72 

28 

— 

1946,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Industrial  Electronics 

48 

25Vi/51 

13V2/25V2 

12V^/25 

15 


50 

$ 

5 

40 

30 

20 


200 

200 

200 

200 

50 


24 

24 

24 

16 

40 

32 

64 

64 


95 


state 


Full 

Lenetti  in  Weeks  Time 


Fart 

Time 


Full  Part 

Length  in  Weeks  Time  Time  State 


MARYLAND 

Linooln  Technical  Institute,  135  West 
North  Avenue,  Baltimore  21201 

Ralph  W.  Crews,  Director  (301),  837-3880, 
1961,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Master  Mechanics 

48 



Auto  Mechanics — Basic 

32 

25V2/51 

Scientific  Engine  tune  Up 

51 

25V2 

Automatic  transmissions 

10 

25V2 

Automotive  Air  Conditioning 

6 

15 

MICHIGAN 

Acme  School  of  Die  Design  Engineering, 

755  Butterworth  St.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  49504 

James  L.  Kemp,  Director  (616),  459-5767, 

1956, 

Industrial  Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing  _ 

Tool  Design 

Die  Design  


National  Institute  of  Orycleaning,  909 
Burling^n  Avenue,  Silver  Spring  20910 

Benjamin  L LaFlare,  Director  of  Education 
(301),  589-2334,  1927,  VA,  VR,  INS 

General  Course  lo 

Management  Course  4 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Automation  Training  Schools,  Inc., 

52  Chauncy  Street,  Boston  02111 

Lawrence  Coyne,  Director  (617),  542-0518, 
1962,  VA,  VR 


Keypunch  Specialist  12 

Keypunch  Specialist  and  Machine  Operator  16 

Tab  Wiring  & Data  Processing  36 

Advanced  Computer  Programming  30 

Combined  tab  Wiring  & Advanced 
Comp.  Prog.  66 


Carnegie  institute,  Inc.,  65  Anderson  Street, 
Boston  02114 

William  R.  Keany,  Administrative  Dean  (617), 
742-3648,  1955,  INS 

Dental  Assisting  35 

Medical  Assisting  44 

Medical  Secretarial  « 44 


16/20 

20/24 

48/52 

40/48 

88/100 


Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  School, 
t55'163  High  Street,  Boston  02110 

Julian  B.  Gouse,  Director  (617),  482-1412, 
1936,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Basic  Machine  Shop  30 

Advanced  Machine  Shop  30 

Mechanical  Drafting  30 

Machine  & tool  Design  3o 

Electro^Mechanical  Drafting  30 

Radio  technician  30 

television  technician  30 

Automaitic  transmission  15 

Automotive  Mechanic  30 

Domestic  Oil  Burner  technician  4 

Television  Servicing  ~ 


Machine  Shop  Practice  

Advanced  Machine  Shop  Practice  — 

Mechanical  Draftsman  

Machine  & tool  Designer  

Electro-Mechanical  Draftsman  — 

Architectural  Draftsman  

Electronics  technician  

Oil  Burner  Servicing  

Automotive  technician  (Engine  Tune-Up)  — 

New  England  Appliance  Service  School,  Inc., 

1018  Gommonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  02215 

Richard  J.  Gainor,  Director  (617),  232-2669, 

1964,  VA,  VR 

Major  Appliance  Servicing  15 

R.E.T.S.  Electronic  Schools,  965  Commonweolth 
Avenuei  loston  Q2215 

John  P.  Rynard,  Director  (617),  783-1197, 

1958,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Electronics  technician 

72 

IndOstriir  Elee^trohics 

36 

Radio-t.V.  Servicing 

24 

40 


80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

40 

40 

40 


40 


75 

50 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Detroit,  200  Park 
Avenue  Bldg.,  Detroit  48226 

James  F.  McEachern,  Vice-President  and 
Administrative  Director  (313),  963-2774, 

1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Medical  Assistant  43 

Medical  Secretary  43 

Medical  Laboratory  Assistant  

Detroit  Gollege  of  Applied  Science,  4801 
Allen  Road,  Allen  Park  48101 

Oscar  B.  Jones,  President  (313),  383-4600 
1926,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 


Drafting  technology  20 

tool  Design  techriology  40 

Die  & Machine  Design  technology  .60 

tool  Engineering  technology  80 

Manufacturing  Engineering  technology  lOO 


Detroit  Engineering  Institute,  2030  Grand 
River  Avenue,  Detroit  48226 

Robert  E.  Nauth,  -President  (313),  961-7540, 

1910,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  108 


Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  2469  Grand 
River  Avenue,  Detroit  48201 

Richard  E.  La  Duke,  President  (313), 

962-4484,  1938,  VA,  VR,  INS 

time  Study  Engineering  i6 

Math.  Diafting  & tool  or  Die  Design  80 

Math.  & Blueprint  Reading  (Industrial)  — 

Machine  tool  Making  21 

Precision  Layout  and  Inspection  — 

Building  trades— Math.  & Blueprint  Reading- 
Carpentry,  Plumbing  & Pipe  Fitting, 

Electrical  — 


Hallmark  Business  Machines  Institute, 

10225  W.  McNichols,  Detroit  48221 
Richard  D.  McCulla,  Administrator 
(313),  UN3-3490,  1963,  VA,  VR 

IBM  Key  Punch  23 

IBM  Computer  Programming  40 

Institute  of  Gomputer  Management,  fnc., 

8505  West  Warren,  Oearborn  48216 

Dean  M.  Griffith,  President  (313),  931-5650, 
1964,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Computer  Programming 

40 

Computer  Programming 

25 

Key  Punch 

9 

Secretarial 

40 

International  Data  Processing  Institute, 

1253  Griswold,  Detroit  48226 
J.  T.  Belliotti,  Administrator  (313), 

693-0609,  1958,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Key  Punch  4 

Basic  Machine  Operations  6 Wiring  — 

Computer  Programming  — 

Machine  Operations,  Wiring 
& Cdmbfftir Pf6|r^  18 

Key  Punch  and  Computer  Programming  18 


48 


24/125 

48/250 

72/375 

96/500 

120/625 


216 


36 

40 

20 

40 

20 


20 


25 

9 


6/20 

20 

17 

30/45 

35 


Stitt 


Pull 

Ltnith  in  WetM  Time 


Part 

Time 


State 


Pull 

Length  in  Weeks  Time 


Irtwn  InltltiiU  of  Iroaitcistiiif  and 
i!lclro8iss,  ^sl  Laki 


ieliafd  G.  Brown,  DireGtor  (612),  721 
1946,  m,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

SfQidiia&tlng  Teehniques 
Radlo*Terevlsjon  Commun 
Bi^oadcasting 
Industrial  Electronics 


Gomputer  Protramming 
Computer  Technology 


Oontrol  Qata  Inslitutt,  3255  Hinntpin 
Avanut,  South,  Minnoapolis  55408 

E.  Marit  Sheldon,  Dlreetor  (612),  827-4715, 
1963,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Gomputer  TeehnolOgy 
Programming  technology  ' 

Eiectro^Mechanlcal  Cralting 

introduction  to  Digital  Gomputers 

Basic  Programming 

FORTRAN 

COBOL 

Analysis  t Documentation 

Advanced  Programming  Languages 

Assemoly  LangMage  Programming 

Theory  g Oesi|n  of  Assemblers  • Compilers 

gystims  Analysis 

PERT 

Business  g Industrial  Computer  Applications 
Applieitions  of  Digital  Computers 
in  Education 

Humboldt  Ingituto,  Inc.,  2201  Blaisdell 
Avonuf,  S.,  Minnoapolis  55404 
A.  L Rubinger,  Presiden*  <612),  339-9287, 
1895,  VA,  VR,  INS 

InternatiQnaJ  Travel  end  Secretarial  Training 
Transportation  and  traffic  Management 

McionMlI  Airlint  School,  Inc.,  1030  Nicollet 
AviiiUi,  NnUniipiollS  55403 
William  McKay,  President  (612),  335-4238, 
1937,  VA,  VR,  INS 
McConnell  "18” 

McConnell  “20” 


40 

20 

20 


36 

36 


34 

12 


Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Laboratory 
Technique,  3408  E.  Laho  St.,  Minnoapolis  55406 
Sidney  Kaufman,  Administrator  (612), 

721-2428.  1918,  VA.  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Medical  Laboratory  Technique  60 

X-Ray  plus  Electrocardiography  12 

Medical  Laboratory  Techniques 
Plus  X-Ray  60 

Northwestern  Electronics  Institute,  3800 
Minnehaha  Avonuo,  Minnoapolis  55406 

C.  L.  Larson,  President  (612),  721-2469, 

1930,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Electronics  Technology  96 

Business  Machine  Technology  72 

Radio-Television  Technician  72 

Industrial  Technician  60 

Com m unications  Electronics  36 

Transistors  24 

Basic  Eidctronics  

Gomputer  Technician  

industry  Oriented  Transistor  Course  — 

Computer  Programming  

MISSOURI 

Atlantic-Schooh  2020  Grand  Avenue 

Kansas  City  64108 

Robert  W.  Harriman,  President  (816), 

HAl-3558,  1962,  VA 

Airline  Personnel  Training  i6 


10 

td 

to 

to 

10 

j 

to 


192 

144 

144 

120 

72 

96 

13 

52 


Automation  Training,  Inc.,  5701  Waterman, 
St.  Louis  63112 

C.  R.  Johnson,  President  (314),  727-7212, 
1959,  VR 
Keypunch 
Tab  g Wiring 
Computer  Programming 


g 

33 

44 

Bailey  Technical  School,  1645  S.  Grand 

43 

72 

57 

^/144 

SO 

flvtilUii  M.  LQUIS  Da  l I Q 

C.  Wm.  Bailey,  President  (314),  PR6-7860, 

25 

1936.  VA.  VR,  INS,  BIA 

97 

194 

Auto-Olesel  Master  Mechanic 

Basic  Institute  of  Technology,  1930  S. 
Vandovontor  Avenue,  St.  Louis  63110 

Anthony  J.  Zoeller,  President  (314),  PRl-4307, 
1936,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Electronics  with  Electives 
Air  Conditfoning,  Refrigeration  and  Heating 
Technician 

TV  Radio  Electronics 
Prafting  with  Electives 
Basic  Eiectricity 

Missouri  School  for  Doctors'  Assistants, 

950  Francis  Placo  (Medical  Wist  Bldg.), 


2 

6 

12 


49 


60 

40 

SO 

50 

16 


12 

12 

m 

50 

50 

24 


36 

36 

39 

36 

14 


Samuel  L.  Gilberg,  President  and  Director 
of  Education  (314),  PA6  0525,  1963,  VA,  VR 
Doctors’  Office  Assistant  (Med/Dent) 

Medical  Office  Laboratory  Techniques 
Medical  Laboratory  Technology 
Dental  Laboratory  Technology 
Tissue  Technician 

Combined  Doctors’  Office  and  Laboratory 

Stevinson  Auto  | Electrical  School,  2008  Main 
Street,  Kansas  City  64108 

C.  H.  Stevinson,  President  (816), 

GRl-1827,  1922,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Auto  Mechanics 

Automotive  Body  & Fender  Repair 
Refrigeration.  Air  Conditioning 
and  Electrical  Appliance  Repair 
Commercial  Refrigeration  & Air  Conditioning 
Welding 

NEBRASKA 

Personnel  Training  Instituti,  2055  Harney 
Street,  Omaha  68102 

W.  B.  Weddington,  Director  (402),  346-3990, 
1938,  VA,  VR 

Communications  & Reservations  26 

Radio  Engineering  Institute,  2610  Leavenworth 
Street,  Omaha  68105 

W.  B.  Weddington,  Director  (402),  345-8186, 

1945,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Electronic  Technician 

Universal  Trades  School,  Inc.,  902  Capitol 
Avenue,  Omaha  68102 

George  Abdouch,  President  (402),  345-2422, 

1946,  VA.  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
Air  Conditioning-Cooling' aTid  Heating 
Auto  Body  and  Fehder^lfpair 
Automotive  Mechanics 

NEW  JERSEY 

Central  School  for  Medical  Assistants,  Medical 
Secretaries  and  Dental  Assistants,  237 
Washington  Street,  Newark  07102 

H.  Edward  Tym,  Director  (201),  642-3334. 

1962,  VA.  VR.  INS 

Medical  Secretary  I 
Medical  Secretary  II 
Medical  Assistant 
Dental  Assistant 
Medical  Terminology 


78 


36 

16 

36 

36 


21 

30 

21 

21 


O 

ERIC 


state 


Lenfth  in  Weeks 


Full 

time 


Newark  Industrial  Technical  Institute,  127 
Mulberry  Street,  Newark  07102 

Edmund  J.  Feeney,  Director  (201),  623-3267, 
1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Passaic  School  of  Drafting,  Inc.,  297-303 
Monroe  Street,  Passaic  07055 

Oscar  J.  Adamoff,  Director  (201),  777-4909, 
1959,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electro-Mechanical  Drafting 
Blue-Print  Reading 
Basic  Machine  Design 
Introductory  Graphics 

Teterboro  School  of  Aeronautics,  Inc., 

401  Industrial  A¥enue,  Teterboro  07608 

Anthony  01  Stefano,  Director  (201),  288-1880, 
1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Airframe  and  Powerplant  Mechanic 

Trenton  Technical  Institute,  640  E.  State 
Street,  Trenton  08609 

John  A.  Freund,  Director  (609),  392-7136, 
1947,  VA,  VR 


40 

30 


89 


eart 

Time 


Electronics  Trainini  Center,  7300  Crescent 
Blvd.,  Pennsauken  09110 

M.  Michael  Freedland,  President  (609), 

665-3010,  1959,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Elec  iron  ICS  T ec  hn  o I ogy  83 

Praiting  technology  52 

Electrohics  Specialist  — 

Generai  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  1119 
Baltimore  Avenue,  Linden  07036 

Oregory  0.  Sytch,  Jr.,  President  (201), 

486-0150,  1953,  VA,  VR,  INS 

llectric  Welding  Pipe  10 

llectriG  Welding  Plate  9 

EJectric  Welding  Maint.  4 

Electric  Welding  Mechanic  2 

Acetylene  Welding  Maint.  4 

Acetylene  Welding  Mechanic  2 

Neii  Arc  Welding  IV2/3V2 

Sigma  Automatic  Mig  V2 

J-C  Technical  Institute,  201  Market  Street, 

Paterson  07505 

Robert  Fairless,  Director  (201),  MU4-2113, 

1947,  VA,  VR,  (NS 
Electronics  Technology 
Drafting  Technology 
Electrician 

Imm  472  Market  Street. 

Newark  071 Q: 

J.  Warren  Dav  ps.  PresWenl  (201).  MI2‘5432, 

1946.  VA,  VR,  INS 


166 

104 

75 


24 

22 

10 

5 

10 

5 

2V2/8V2 

IV2 


80 

160 

40 

80 

20 

40 

Heating  Technician 

55 

137V2 

Master  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning 
Technician 

45 

112V2 

Oil  Meat  Servicing 

20 

50 

Oil  Heat  Servicing  (Accelerated) 

10 

25 

Master  Auto  Mechanics 

49 

— 

Auto  Mechanics 

30 

75 

Engine  Tune-Up 

15 

37V2 

Automatic  Transmissions 

10 

25 

Automotive  Air  Conditioning 

5 

12V2 

Diesel  Engines 

15 

37V2 

Heavy  Oil  Burner 

— 

21 

Mechanical  Orafting 

52 

91 

Architectural  Orafting 

52 

91 

Electrical  Drafting 

52 

91 

Electronical  Drafting 

52 

91 

Machine  Design 

. 37 

65 

150 

30 

43 


Electronics  Technology 
Mechanical  Technology 
Electronic  Data  Processing  and  Computer 

68 

80 

204 

168 

Technology 

- 72 

— 

Data  Processing  Machines 

6 

20 

Computer 



17 

IBM  Keypunch 

3 

7 

State 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


Union  Technical  linstitute,  2000  Morris 
Avenue,  Union  07083 

Paul  J.  Barotta,  President  (201)t  687-6220, 
1954,  VA,  VR 

Electronics  Technology 
Comprehensive  Electronics 
MecHanical  Drafting 
Blueprint  Reading 
Radio-TV 

Unitod  Radio-Television  Instituto,  Inc., 

256  Washiniton  Street,  Newark  07102 

Oaniel  H.  Scheffen,  Director  (201), 
MA3-8663,  1939,  VA,  VR,  INS 


96 

40 


156 

80 

75 


Comprehensive  Electronics 

95 

190 

Advanced  Television 

zm 

56% 

Basic  Radio  and  Television  Fundamentals 

28V3 

56% 

Special  Television  servicing 

9 

18 

Color  Television 

8Va 

16% 

Televtslon  Installation 

2Vii 

5 ? 

Production  Wiring 

10 

— 

Solid  State  Fundamentals 

10 

— 

NEW  MEXICO 

North  American  Technical  Institute, 

1606  Central  Avenue,  S.E.,  Albuquerque  87106 

Waiter  L.  Johnston,  President  (505), 

CN2-9036,  1659,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Electronics  Technology  40 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology 


80 


NEW  YORK 

Apex  Technical  School,  52  East  19th 
Street,  New  York  10003 

John  Cann,  President  (212),  GR7-2155, 
1961,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

Stationary  Engineer  License  Preparation 

Refrigeration  License  Preparation 

Oil  Burner  Permit 

Custodian  Engineer 

Radio  and  Television  Servicing 

Eastern  School  for  Physicians'  Aides,  85 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10003 

Henry  Young,  Director  (212),  242-2330, 
1936,  VA,  VR,  INS 


20 


Germain  School  of  Photosraphy,  225  Broadway, 
New  York  10007 

Milton  W.  Willenson,  Administrative  Director 
(212),  W04-4550,  1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Commercial  Photography 
Portrait  Photography 
Color  Photography 
General  Combination  Course 
Ektacolor  Printing 
Dye  Transfer  Printing 
Advanced  Workshops  in  Color  Printing 
Photo  Journalism 
Cover  Photography 
Motion  Picture  Production 
Negative  Retouching 
Aiib.rjisJj_TjBChilLQMe_. 


iDolor  Transparency  Retouching 
Oil  Coloring 

Camera  Repair  and  Mechanics 


80/100 

160/200 


66 

30 

24 

6 

24 

75 


Medical  Assistant 

48 

— 

Medical  Laboratory  Technology 

48 

96 

Medical  Secretary 

48 

— 

Medical  Stenography 

— 

43 

Medical  Receptionist 

Electronic  Transcriber  (with  special  emphasis 

20 

on  medical) 

— 

24 

12 

24 

6 

12 

12 

24 

26 

52 

6 

12 

8 

20 

— 

20 

— 

15 

— 

15 

20 

40 

7 

17 

— 

20 

— 

3F 

— 

13 

12 

43 

o 

ERIC 


o 

ERIC 


state 


Leneth  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Fart 

Time 


Isiantf  OFiftini  SchoQl.  128  lroa8way. 


. DiUberto,  President  (516), 
MY1^733,  1957,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Mfahai9iGal  Draftlni 

Architilituril  praftlhg 

Eltetrqiic  Draitihf 

Itfre^NIr  Mathematics 

ilectrodlc  Wiring,  Assembly  and  Testing 

Basic  ilectronics 

Btuaprlht  Reading 


34 

34 

34 

15 

9 

12 

3 


Ktipt I Scjiool  of  Dentil  Technology,  127 
eolufflbiis  Atrinue,  New  York  10023 
Julius  A.  Kerpel,  President  (212),  EN2-4702. 
1930,  VA,Wr,  ins 
Genaril  Course  Dental  Technology 
Advancid  Courses  in  Orthodontic  Regulators 
and  Censtruction  of  Dental  Appliances 
and  Precision  Attachments 
GiOld  Course 
Penturii  fourse 
Acrylic  Cburse 
Ceramic  Bourse 
Advanced  - Orthodontic  Course 
Advanced  Precision  Attachment  Course 


104 


52 

54 

21 

34 

45 

32 

20 


Mindl  ScIlMl  for  Medical  and  Dental 
Assistants.  175  Fulton  Avt..  Hempstead  11550 
Belle  Edelspn,  Director  (516),  IVl-2774, 

1963,  VA,  WR,  INS. 

Medical  Afsistant  40 

Dental  Assistant  n 

Medical  Secretary  40 

Laboratory  Techniques  ^ 


Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental 
Assistants.  154  W.  54th  St..  New  York  10019 

Leo  Kogap,  1‘resident  (212),  CI7-3434, 

1924.  VA:  vr,  INS 
Dental  Assi|tant 
Laboratory  Techniques 
Medical  Assistant 
Medical  Secretary 
Medical  Stendgraphy 


17 

43 

43 

43 


Manhattan  Modical  and  Oental  Assistants’ 
SchooL  inc..  1780  Broadway,  New  York  10019 

Rosetta  V.  Wortzel,  Director  (212), 

PL74275,  1931,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Medical  Technology  Course 
Medical  Assittant  Course 
Medical  Secrptariai  Course 
Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
Histology  and  Cytology  Course 
Dental  Asslstfnts  Course 
Infant  and  Gfriatric  Care  Course 


48 

44 


24 


12 

7 


Manhattan  Tichnical  Institute.  154  West 
14th  Street.  N|w  York  10011 

Herbert  K.  Swarte,  Director  (212), 
989-2662,  1938,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Mechanical  Drafting 
Machine  Design 
Industrial  Production  Methods 
Architectural  Drafting 
Advanced  Architectural  Drafting 
Basic  Mathematics 

Blueprint  Reading  (General  Construction) 
Building  Estimating  (General  Construction) 
Electricai-Etectronic  Drafting 
Structural  Drafting 
Blueprint  Reading-Machine  Trades 
Technical  Illustration 


25/40 

21/34 

25/40 

25/40 

21/34 

17 

6 

10 

25/40 

25/40 

6 

25/40 


New  York  Institute  of  Oietetics. 

116  West  14th  ftrcet.  New  York  10011 

Helen  S.  Doneger,  Director  (212), 

0R5-6655rl935r^VA|  VRr  INS 

Dietetics 
Fqod  Supervision 

Dietetics  and  Food  Service  Management 


48 

16 

48 


72 

72 

72 

36 

20 

30 

9 


142 


71 

74 

30 

47 

62 

44 

27 


16 

40 


24 

43 


43 


44 

40 

20 

20 

10 


83/50 

71/42 

83/50 

83/50 

71/42 

35/21 

13 

21 

83/50 

83/50 

13 

83/50 


72 

32 


State 


Length  in  Weaks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Tliat 


New  York  Sehool  of  Mtchinical  Oontistry. 
ni5-209  West  19th  St..  Now  York  10011 

D.  Chasman,  Director  (212),  0R5-7272, 

1920,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Dental  Laboratory  Technology 
Dental  Steel  technology 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

National  School  of  Hiawy  Equipmont 
Opfration.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  8529.  Charlotte  28208 

Gilbert  S.  Shaw,  President  (704), 

392-1359.  1955,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Crawler  Tractor  and  Bultdo2er  Self-Propelled 
Scraper 
Motor  Grader 
Crane,  Gradall 

Construction  Field  Mechanic 
Master  Operator/Mechanic 
Master  Operator 
Operator/Mechanic 
Advanced  Operator 
Operator/Mechan  ic 

N.  C.  SchoQl  of  Automation.  Inc.. 

618  W.  Gasttnp  Street.  Greensboro  27405 

DeMar  H.  Bdpes,  President  (919), 

275-1590,  1963,  VA,  VR. 

Business  Automation  Data  Processing  and 
Computer  Programming 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Hanson  Meclianjcal  Trade  School,  65  N.  Third 


40 

40 


3 

3 

6 

6 

18 

12 

12 

6 

9 


26/28 


J.  V.  Arzdorf,  Superintendent  (701), 

235-5563.  1918,  VA.  VR.  INS.  BIA 

Auto  and  Diesel  Mechanics 
Auto  Mechanics 
Tune-Up 

Auto  Body  Repair  and  Painting 
Lathe  Operation 
Arc  and  Acetylene  Welding 
Complete  Mechanics 

OHIO 

Acme  Institute  of  Technology.  Inc.. 

133  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton  45402 

W.  D.  Renner,  Vice  President  and  Director 
(513),  222-6301,  1935,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Toot  and  Die  Design  Technology 
Toot  Design  Technology 
Die  Design  Technology 
Architectural  Engineering  Technology 

Acme  Teehnieal  Institute,  Inc..  United  Offict 
Buildinf.  2012  West  25th  St.,  Cltvtland  44113 
Gisbert  L.  Bossard,  President  and  Director 
(216),  241-4007,  1946,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Die  Design 
Toot  Design 
Machine  Design 
Drafting 

Mechamcl  Drawing 
Industrial  Math 

American  Technical  Institute,  26  N.  Main 
Street,  Akron  44308 

F.  A.  Flannery,  President  (216),  535-2633, 

1947,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Electronic  Engineering  Technology 
Architectural-Structural  Technology 
Tool  and  Die  Design  (follows  Mechanics) 

A.T.S.E.  Technical  School,  314  Youngstown 
Warren  Road,  Niles,  44446 

M.  E.  Riley,  President  (216),  652-9919, 

1954,  VA,  VR 

Electronic  Technology 


34 

30 

24 

24 

4 

6 

53 


108 


100 


30/48 

30/48 

30/48 

30/48 

2V4/4 

2V^i/4 


56 

56 

56 

25 


Electronic  Engineerinj^  Technology 


Engineering  Drafting-Machine  Design 
-Meehanical-Engineering  Technoiogy 
Radio  and  TV  Servicing 
Industrial  Mathematics 
Color  Television 
Digital  Computers 


80 


80 


50/72 

50/72 


54/56 


225 

125 

125 


75/100 

75/100 

75/100 

75/100 

6V4/8V4 

6V4/8V4 


116 

116 

116 

52 


100 


lOQ 


100 

10 

25 

25 


mm 


m 


|KjS= 


state 


Length  in  Weeks 


Futt 

Time 


Part 

Time 


State 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


Broad 


Columbus  Drafting  College,  415  E. 

Street,  Columbus  43215 

H.  Glenn  Allen,  Director  (614),  224-3297, 
1960,  VA,  VR 

Drafting  Technician 

Gallon  Welding  School,  825  Edwards  Street, 
Gallon  44833 

J.  P.  Riblet,  Director  (419),  468-2466, 

1957,  VR 

Electric  Arc  Welding 
Heliarc 

MIG  Semi-Automatic  Welding 
Oxy  Acetylene  Welding,  Brazing,  and 
Burning 

Griswold  Institute,  Inc.,  2031  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland  44115 

Charles  H.  Fetstkorn,  President  (215), 
781-7200,  1924,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Industrial  and  Communications  Electronics 


52 


2V2 


IVz 


12 

14 

14 

16 

52 


MATA  College  of  Automation,  415  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus  43215 

H.  Glenn  Allen,  Director  (614),  224-8263, 

1960,  VA,  VR 

IBM  Key  Punch 

IBM  Key  Punch  and  Machine  Operation 
Machine  Accounting,  I 
Machine  Accounting.  II 
IBM  Data  Processing 

National  School  of  Meat  Cutting,  Inc., 

514  Summit  Street,  Toledo  43604 

Albert  T.  Grasley,  Vice  President  and  General 
Managfer  (419),  242-2281,  1923,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 
Meat  Cutting,  Meat  Merchandising  and  Self- 
Service  Meats 

New  York  Technical  Institute,  217  E.  Eighth 
Street,  Cincinnati  45202 

Raleigh  G.  Dougherty,  President  (513), 

421-1850,  1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Master  Automotive  Mechanics 
Radio-Television-Communications 

Northern  Technical  Institute,  128-130 
Main  Street,  Toledo  43605 

Gustave  H.  Wassenhove,  President  (419), 
691-6971,  1959,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Tool  Designing 
Die  Designing 
Mechanical  Drafting 
industrial  Mathematics 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  Technical  Institute,  413  N.  Broadway, 
Oklahoma  City  73102 

D.  John  Tillery,  Director  (405),  CE5-8495, 

1957,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Drafting  52 

Electronics  Technology  52/65 

Plumbing  — 

Radio  and  TV  Repair  Technology  40 

Southwest  Automotive  School,  1520  S.  Central, 
Oklahoma  City  73125 

Noel  E.  Adams,  President  (405),  ME2-7785, 

1963,  VA,  VR 
Complete  Automotive  Repair 
Engine  Overhaul 

Brake  and  Frontrend  Alignment 
Transmissions 
Engine  Tune-up 
Paint  and  Body  Repair 
Machinist 


8 


50 

82 


48 

48 

4 

4 


52 

8 

8 

24 

8 

32 

48 


104 


Technology 

72 

144 

AM-FM  Circuit 

12 

24 

Analog  and  Digital  Computers 

12 

24 

Basic  and  Applied  Math/Physics 

12 

24 

FCC/License  Preparation 

12 

24 

Industrial  Applications 

12 

24 

Transistors  and  Semi-Conductors 

12 

24 

Video  Communications  (incl.  color) 

12 

24 

14 

16 

16 

18 

104 


100 

164 


96/144 
96/144 
8/  12 
8/  12 


78 

78/104 

52 

40 


Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics,  P.O.  Box  51239, 
Dawson  Station,  Tulsa  74151 

J.  0.  Payne,  Vice  President — Education 
(918),  TE5-4491,  1928,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Master  Instrument  Technician 
Electronic  Technician 
Electronic  Engineering  Technology 


60 

34 

86 


Tulsa  Technical  College,  623  Detroit  Avenue, 
Tulsa  74120 

Buford  B.  Wiley,  Director  (918),  LU4-7261, 
1953,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 


Business  Machine  Automation  Operator 

48 

96 

Technical  Secretary 

48 

96 

General  Secretary 

48 

96 

Automation  Executive  Secretary 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Equipment 

96 

192 

Operator 

48 

96 

College  Accounting  I,  T & P 
College  Accounting  II,  T & P 
Automation  Accounting 

48 

96 

96 

192 

96 

192 

General  Drafting 

48 

96 

Commercial  Drafting 

96 

192 

Industrial  Electronic  Technician 

48 

96 

Electronic  Technician 

96 

192 

OREGON 

North  Pacific  Dental  ft  Medical  College,  Inc., 
729  S.W.  Alder  Street,  Portland  97205 

Donald  L.  McCauley,  President  (503), 
223-4746,  1954,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Dental  Technicians  Course  (Complete) 

Dental  Technicians  Course  (Limited) 

Crown  and  Bridge 
Ceramics  and  Porcelain 
Drthodontia 

combination  Dental  Assisting  and  Secretary, 
plus  Crown  and  Bridge 
Dental  Assisting  and  Secretarial 
Medical  Secretary  and  Assisting 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  635  Smithfield 
Street,  Pittsburgh  15222 

Earl  Wheeler,  President  (412),  471-3969, 
1921,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Commercial  Art 
Fashion  Illustration 
Interior  Desigri 

Educational  Institute  of  Pittsburgh, 

212  Ninth  Street,  Pittsburgh  15222 

Peter  J.  Bercik,  President  (412),  471-3942, 
1960,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Design  and  Engineering  Drafting 
Metallurgical  Technology 
Plastics  Technology 
Business  and  Management  Technology 
Industrial  Management  Technology 

Electronic  Institutes,  1678  South  Cameron 
Street,  Harrisburg  17104 

Lester  Bowen,  Director  (717),  236-5422, 

1959,  VA  VR 

Electronic  Technology 
Electronic  Technician 

Electronic  Institutes,  1402  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh  15222 

Philip  Chosky,  Director  (412),  471-3962, 
1956,  VA,  VR,  INS 


52 

35 

22 

5 

4 

30 

13 

21 


96 

72 

72 


72 

104 

72 

104 

72 


64 


Electronic-Technology 
Drafting  and  Design  Technology 
Electro-Mechanical  Drafting 
Electronic  Technician 


64 

64 

32 


70 

55 

32 

7 

6 

42 

20 

32 


144 


100 


100 


o 

ERIC 


State 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


Electronics  Training  Center,  4S7S^Tilghman 
Street,  Ailentown  18104 

Robert  W.  Riedy,  Director  (215),  395-5891, 
1949,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Electronics  Technology 
Electronics  Communications  Technician 
Radio  and  Television  Servicing 
Electronics  Communications 


83 


52 


Electronics  Training  Center,  D Street  South 
of  Erie  Avenue,  Philadelphia  19134 

M.  Michael  Freedland,  President  (215), 
GA6-5500,  1941,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electronics  Technology 
Electronics  Specialist 
Electronics  Servicing 


80 


64 


Fayette  Institute  of  Commerce  ft  Technology, 
Inc.,  45  W.  Kerr  Street,  Uniontown  15401 

D.  L.  Rich,  Director  (412),  438-4568, 

1947,  VA,  VR 


Gateway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  100 
Seventh  Street,  Pittshurgh  15222 

Warren  R.  Smith,  Director  (412),  281-4111, 
1907;  VA,  VR,  INS 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Technology 

Electronics 

Technical  Drafting 


60 

72 

72 


Industrial  Management  Institutes  of  Reading, 
Inc.,  Y.M.C.A.  Building,  Reed  and  Washington 
Streets,  Reading  19601 

William  P.  MacDonald,  President  (215), 
375-4355,  1948,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Industrial  Management 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Architectural  Drafting 
Electronic  Drafting 
Tool  Design 
Die  Design 


96 

96 

96 

94 

96 

96 


institute  of  Computer  Management  of 
Philadeiphia,  inc.,  2204  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia  19103 

F.  J.  Sarracino,  Director  (215),  L09-3220, 
1963,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Computer  Programmer 
Computer  Management 
Computer  Programmer  (Basic) 

Data  Processing  Assistant 
Data  Processing  Librarian 


40 

64 

10 

30 

6 


Institute  of  Computer  Management,  Inc., 
542  Penn  Avenue,  Pittshurgh  15222 

Julius  Oleinick  & Jerome  Solomon, 
Co-Directors  (412),  261-2647, 

1964,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Applied  Computer  Programming*  Systems  and 
Procedures 

Data  Processing  Secretary 
Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing 


40 

6 

10 


Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  4201  Wissahicken 
Ave.,  Philadeiphia  19129 

J.  Warren  Davies,  President  (215),  BA3-3040 
1962,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Master  Mechanics  32/48 

Auto  Mechanics  32 

Scientific  Engine  Tune-up  15 

Automatic  Transmissions  10 

Automotive  Air  Conditioning  6 


166 

75 

104 

30 


75 


Arc  and  Oxyacetylene  Welding 

52 

— 

Arc  and  Oxyacetylene  Welding  (short  course) 

— 

13 

Inert-Gas-Shielded  Arc  Welding 

5 

8. 

Maintenance  Electricity 

66 

132 

Mechanical  Drafting 

79 

164 

Architectural  Drafting 

76 

158 

Structural  Drafting 

75 

156 

150 

180 

180 


63V2 

25 


25Viz/51 

12%/25V2 

12V2/25 

15 


State 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  R.D.  No.  1, 
Pulaski  18641 

Joseph  A.  Clavelli,  Director,  (412),  964-3844, 
1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 
Automotive  Technician 
Automotive  Repair 
Interior  Electric  Wiring 
Industrial  Wiring 
Electric  Motor  Wiring 


Electric  Arc  and  Acetylene  Welding 
Welding 


Heli-Arc  and  Sigma 
Small  Gas  Engine  Repair 
Appliance  Repair 
Institutional  Aide 
Automotive  Assistant 
Welder's  Assistant 
Building  Maintenance 
Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair 

Penn  Technical  Institute,  5440  Penn  Avenue, 
Pittshurgh  15206 . 

Louis  A.  Dimasi,  Director  (412),  441-9000, 
1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electronics  and  Instrumentation  Technology 


78 

52 

65 

26 

65 

34 

4 

52 

65 

60 

60 

36 

60 

78 


156 

104 

132 

52 

132 

69 

8 

104 

132 


156 


91 


Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  414 
Sansom  Street,  Upper  Darhy  19082 

John  L.  Biehl,  Director  (215),  FL2-7100, 
1953,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Aerospace  Engineering  Technology 
Architectural  Engineering  Technology 
Drafting  Design  Technology 
Industrial  Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
Tool  Design  Technolo^ 

Industrial  Structural  Engineering  Technology 
Industrial  Electronics  Engineering  Design 
Technology 


84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 

84 


84 


Philadelphia  Wireless  Technical  Institute, 
1533  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  19102 

Harry  A.  Raske,  President  & Director  (215), 


Triangle  School  of  Drafting,  4 Smithfield 
Street,  Pittsburgh  15222 

Paul  r Carney,  Director  (412),  281-2013, 
1944,  VA,  VR 

Architectural  Drafting  and  Construction 
Mechanical  Drafting  and  Design 
Structural  Drafting 
Advanced  Piping  Drafting 
Advanced  Machine  Design  and  Drafting 
Advanced  Industrial  Design  and  Drafting 
Time  Study  and  Cost  Estimating 
Blueprint  Reading 
Perspective  Drawing 

Vale  Technical  Institute,  Vale  Tech  Center, 
Blairsville  15717 

Eugene  C.  Vale,  President  (412),  459-9500, 
1947.  VA,  VR,  INS 

Automotive  Technics  and  Management 
Estimatics 

Estimatics  One  Week  Refresher 


65 

65 

65 


60 

4 

1 


Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology, 
Inc.,  339  Blvd.  of  Allies,  Pittsburgh  15222 

John  R.  Dean,  President  and  Director  (412), 
471-0100,  1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Mechanical  Drafting  68 

Structural  Drafting  68 

Architectural  Drafting  68 

Electrical  Drafting  and  Technology  68 


138 


168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 


168 


156 

156 

156 

25 

40 

50 

40 

13 

13 


135 

135 

135 

135 


Practical  Radio  Engineering  (Electronics) 

96 

132  1 

Radar  and  Microwave  Techniques 

16 

— 

Oil  Heating,  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 

48 

— 

Microwave  Techniques 

— 

22 

Radar  Fundamentals  and  Maintenance 

— 

22 

— 

Analogue  and  Digital  Computer  Theory 

— 

22 

— 

Transistors  and  Transistor  Circuits 

— 

22 

Pulse  and  Digital  Techniques 

— 

22 

— 

Oil  Burner  Service 

— 

40  ^ 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration  Service 

— 

40 

teib 


Mis 


■Tiiiiir"”  TiWi 


state 


Length  in  Weeks 


Full 

Time 


Part 

Time 


State 


Full  Part 

Length  in  Weeks  Time  Time 


5. 


Tool  and  Die  Design 

102 

200 

Small  Electrical  Appliance  Repair 

50 



Heavy  Electrical  Appliance  Repair 

50 

— 

House  Wiring 

50 

100 

Industrial  Electricity 

50 

100 

Electric  Motor  Repairing 

40 

80 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  Radio  and  Electronics  School, 
14  Third  Street,  Providence  02906 

M.  R.  Reynolds,  President  (401),  861-9688, 
1919,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Electronics  technician 

100 

150 

Radio  and  Television  Servicing 

— 

83 

Rhode  Island  Trades  Shops  School,  Inc. 
68-72  Well  Street,  Providence  02901 

Jason  H.  Rubin,  Director  (401),  DEI-3010, 
1963,  VA,  VR 

Automatic  Transmissions 

40 

— 

Automotive  Engine  Tune-up 

40 

— 

Automotive  Mechanics 

32 

— 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville  Auto  Diesel  College,  308  YMCA 
Building,  Nashville  37219 

H.  0.  Balls,  President  (615),  256-2101, 
1918,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Automotive  Mechanics  Course 

17 



Combined  Automobile  and  Diesel 

28 

36 

Combined  Arc  and  Acetylene  Welding 

10 

13 

Auto  Body  and  Fender  Repair  Work 

— 

33 

Auto  Body  Repairman 

— 

46 

Combined  Auto-Diesel  Welding 

38 

49 

Tennessee  Institute  of  Electronics,  4711 
Old  Kingston  Pike,  Knoxville  37919 

Charles  F,  James,  President  (615),  584-2941, 

1947,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Electronics  Specialist  68  91 


TEXAS 

Elkins  Institute  of  Radio  and  Electronics, 
2603  Inwood  Road,  Dallas  75235 

Bill  Elkins,  President  (214),  FL7-4001, 


1952,*  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Radio  Operator  Licensing  Course  6 

Broadcasting  Course  12 

Radio-Television  Repair  Course  16 

Electronics  Technician  Course  48 


Great  Southwest  Industrial  College, 

1836  S.  Central  Expressway,  Dallas  75222 

J.  B.  Ruebsahm,  President  (214),  HA8-2879, 

1962,  VR 

General  Machinist  36 

Engineering  Drafting  36 

Great  Southwest  Industrial  College  of 
Houston,  1040  Yale  Street,  Houston  77008 

J.  B.  Ruebsahm,  President  (713),  UN9-6156, 

1964,  VR 

Machinist  36 

Welding  Trade  School,  Inc.,  430  South 
Industrial  Blvd.,  Dallas  75207 

M.  L Johnson,  President  (214),  RI7-9677, 


1958,  VA,  VR,  BIA 

Welding  Technician  ^ 52 

Master  Plate  and  Pipe  Welding  26 

Master  Welding  i6 

Pipe  Welding  lo 

Complete  Arc  Welding  lo 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Layout  16 

Basic  Welding  Metallurgy  lO 

VIRGINIA 


32 

96 


72 

72 


36 


104 

52 

32 

20 

20 

32 

20 


Control  Data  Institute,  3717  Columbia  Pike, 
Arlington  22204 

Swen  A.  Larsen,  Director  (703),  521-3700, 

1963,  VA,  VR,  INS 

Computer  Technology  40 

Programming  Technology  20 


Introduction  to  Digital  Computers 

— 

10 

Basic  Programming 

— 

10 

FORTRAN 

— 

10 

COBOL 



10 

Analysis  and  Documentation 

— 

10 

Advanced  Programming  Languages 

— 

8 

Assembly  Language  Programming 
Theory  and  Design  of  Assemblers  and 

— 

10 

Compilers 

— 

10 

Systems  Analysis 

— 

8 

PERT 

— 

, 10 

Business  and  Industrial  Computer  Applications 
Applications  of  Digital  Computers  in 

— 

10 

Education 

— 

7 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  Technical  Institute,  601  Aurora 
Avenue,  North,  Seattle  98109 

B.  R.  MacDonald,  President  (206),  AT3-4644, 
1914,  VA,  VR,  INS 


Radio  and  TV  Servicing 

48 



Radio  Communications 

36 

— 

industrial  Electronics  (Electronics  Technician) 

72 

— 

Senior  Communication  Technician 

48 

— 

WISCONSIN 

Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  904A  South 
Eighth  Street,  Manitowoc  54220 

William  W.  Warren,  Director  (414),  682-5615, 

1955,  VA,  VR 

Die  Design 

48 

72/144 

Tool  Design 

48 

72/144 

Mechanical  Drawing 

5 

6/  12 

industrial  Mathematics 

5 

6/  12 

Career  Academy,  825  North  Jefferson  Street, 
Milwaukee  53202 

W.  D.  Pavalon,  President  (414),  272-4822, 
1959,  VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 

Medical  Assistant 

15 

25 

Dental  Assistant 

15 

25 

Dental  Technology 

48 

78 

Radio  and  TV  Broadcasting 

15 

25 

Commercial  Trades  Institute,  Semi  Driver 
Training  Division,  6870  South  13th  Street 
Oak  Creek,  53154 

Administrative  Offices:  1400  W.  Greenleaf  Ave. 

Chicago,  60626 

William  B.  Callahan,  President  (312),  274-8400, 

1960,  VA,  VR,  BIA 

Semi-Trailer  Truck  Driving  3 20 

United  Technical  Institute,  740  North  2nd  Street, 

Milwaukee  53203 

Irving  Fels,  Director  (414),  276-7142,  1955, 

VA,  VR,  INS,  BIA 


Electronic  Technology 

50 

78 

Drafting 

16 

26 

Air  Conditioning/Refrigeration 

— 

26 

Radio-Television  Servicing 

— 

26 

associate  members 


Chilton-Motor  Age 
Delmar  Publishers,  Inc. 

Funds  for  Education,  Inc. 

The  Goodheart-Willcox  Company 
Hayden  Book  Company,  Inc. 

The  Kaplan  Agency,  Inc. 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Company 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Shaffer  Enterprises,  Inc. 
South-Western  Publishing  Company 
Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Company 


I 

I 

I 


subject  index 

Air  Conditioning 

Calif.:  National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Chicago 

Coyne  Electronics  Institute,  Chicago 
Electronics  Technical  Institute,  Chicago 
Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Mo.:  Basic  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis 

Stevinson  Auto  and  Electrical  School,  Kansas  City 
Neb.:  Universal  Trades  School,  Inc.,  Omaha 

N.J.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Newark 

N.Y.:  Apex  Technical  School,  New  York 

Penna.:  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Wireless  Technical  Institute,  Philadelphia 
Wis.:  United  Technical  Institute,  Milwaukee 

Airframe  and  Power  Plant  Mechanics 

N.J.:  Teterboro  School  of  Aeronautics,  Inc.,  Teterboro 

Airline  Personnel  Training 

Conn.:  Hartford  Airline  Personnel  School,  Hartford 

Minn.:  Humboldt  Institute,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

McConnell  Airline  School,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 
Mo.:  Atlantic  School,  Kansas  City 

Neb.:  Personnel  Training  Institute,  Omaha 

Appliance  Repair 

III.:  American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 

Chicago 

Coyne  Electronics  Institute,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Mass.:  New  England  Appliance  Service  School,  Inc.,  Boston 

Mp.:  Stevinson  Auto  and  Electrical  School,  Kansas  City 

Penna.:  New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Architectural  Enginbring  Technology 

Ind.:  Sams  Technical  Institute,  Indianapolis 

Ohio:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc.,  Dayton 

American  Technical  Institute,  Akron 

Art 

Penna.:  Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Automatic  Transmissions  (see  Automotive  Mechanics) 
Automotive  Mechanics  « 

Calif.:  National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

New  York  Technical  Institute,  Oakland 
Colo.;  Denver  Automotive  Institute,  Denver 

D.C.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Washington 

Hawaii:  New  York  Technical  Institute,  Honolulu 
III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Chicago 

Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Ind.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Indianapolis 

Md.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Baltimore 

Mass.:  Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  School,  Boston 

Mo.:  Bailey  Technical  Institute,  St.  Louis 

Stevinson- Auto  and  Electrical  School,  Kansas  City 


Neb.:  Universal  Trades  School,  Inc.,  Omaha 

N.J.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Newark 

N.D.:  Hanson  Mechanical  Trade  School,  Fargo 

Ohio:  f{ew  York*  Technical  Institute,  Cincinnati 

Okla:  Southwest  Automotive  School,  Oklahoma  City 

Penna.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Philadelphia 

New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 
Vale  Technical  Institute,  Blairsviile 
R.I.:  Rhode  Island  Trades  Shops  Schools,  Inc.,  Providence 

Tenn.:  Nashville  Auto  Diesel  College,  Nashville 

Blueprint  Reading 

IIJ.:  Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Mich.:  Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 

N.J.:  Passaic  School  of  Drafting,  Inc.,  Passaic 

Union  Technical  Institute,  Union 
N.Y.:  Island  Drafting  School,  Amityville 

Manhattan  Technical  Institute,  New  York 
Penna.:  Triangle  School  of  Drafting,  Pittsburgh 
Texas:  Welding  Trade  School,  Inc.,  Dallas 

Body  and  Fender  Repair  (see  Automotive  Mechanics) 

Broadcasting 

D.C.:  Career  Academy,  Washington 

Minn.;  Brown  Institute  of  Broadcasting  and  Electronics, 

Minneapolis 

Texas:  Elkins  Institute  of  Radio  and  Electronics,  Dallas 

Wis.:  Career  Academy,  Milwaukee 

Building  Maintenance 

III.:  Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

N.Y.:  Apex  Technical  School,  New  York 

Penna.:  New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 

Business  and  Management  Technology 

III.:  Industrial  Engineering  College,  Chicago 

Penna.:  Educational  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Business  Machine  Technology  (see  Electronics) 

Business  Machines 

Kan.:  Topeka  Technical  and  Business  College,  Inc.,  Topeka 

Minn.:  Northwestern  Electronics  Institute,  Minneapolis 

Okla.:  Tulsa  Technical  College,  Tulsa 

Camera  Repair 

N.Y.:  Germain  School  of  Photography,  New  York 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

Calif..  I.T.C.  Technical  College,  San  Francisco 

Clock  Repairing 

III.:  Gem  City  College,  Quincy 

COBOL  (see  Data  Processing) 

Commercial  Art  (see  Art) 

Commercial  Photography  (see  Photography) 

Communications  (see  Electronics) 

Computer  Programming  (see  Data  Processing) 

Computer  Technology  (see  Data  Processing) 

Construction  Equipment  Mechanics  (see  Heavy  Equipment 
Mechanics) 

Cooking  (see  Food  Service  Management) 

Custodian  (see  Building  Maintenance) 


Data  Processing 

Calif.:  Control  Data  Institute,  Los  Angeles 

Hawaii:  New  York  Technical  Institute,  Honolulu 

Iowa;  College  of  Automation,  Des  Moines 

Kan.;  Topeka  Technical  and  Business  College,  Inc.,  Topeka 

Mass.:  Automation  Training  Schools,  Inc.,  Boston 

Mich.;  Hallmark  Business  Machines  Institute,  Detroit 

Institute  of  Computer  Management,  Inc.,  Dearborn 
International  Data  Processing  Institute,  Detroit 
Minn.;  Brown  Institute  of  Broadcasting  and  Electronics, 
Minneapolis 

Control  Data  Institute,  Minneapolis 
Northwestern  Electronics  Institute,  Minneapolis 
Mo.;  Automation  Training,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

N.J.:  Trenton  Technical  Institute,  Trenton 

N.C.:  N.C.  School  of  Automation,  Inc.,  Greensboro 

Ohio:  MATA  College  of  Automation,  Columbus 

Okla.;  Tulsa  Technical  Coilege,  Tulsa 

Penna.:  Institute  of  Computer  Management  of  Philadelphia, 

Inc.,  Philadelphia 

Institute  of  Computer  Management,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
Va.:  Control  Data  Institute,  Arlington 

Dental  Assisting 

Calif.:  Bay  City  College  of  Dental-Medical  Assistants,  San 

Francisco 

Los  Angeles  College  of  Medical  and  Dental  Assist- 
ants, Los  Angeles 

D.C.:  Career  Academy,  Washington 

III.;  Career  Academy,  Chicago 

Chicago  School  of  Dental  Nursing,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Ind.:  Elkhart  Institute  of  Technology,  Elkhart 

Mass.;  Carnegie  Institute,  Inc.,  Boston 

Miss.;  Missouri  Schooi  for  Doctors’  Assistants,  Clayton 

N.J.;  Central  School  for  Medical  Assts.,  Medical  Secre-  . 

taries,  and  Dental  Assistants,  Newark 
N.Y.:  Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 

Hempstead 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 
New  York 

Manhattan  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants  School, 
Inc.,  New  York 

Ore.:  North  Pacific  Dental  and  Medical  College,  Inc.,  Port- 

land 

Wis.:  Career  Academy,  Milwaukee 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

Calif.:  Bay  City  College  of  Dental-Medical  Assistants,  San 

Francisco 

D.C.:  Career  Academy,  Washington  . 

Ind.:  Elkhart  Institute  of  Technology,  Elkhart 

Mo.:  Missouri  School  for  Doctors’  Assistants,  Clayton 

N.Y.:  Kerpel  School  of  Dental  Technology,  New  York 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 

Hempstead 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 

New  York 

N.Y.  School  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  New  York 
Ore.:  North  Pacific  Dental  and  Medical  College,  Inc., 

Portland 

Wis.:  Career  Academy,  Milwaukee 

Dental  Nursing  (see  Dental  Assisting) 

Die  Design  (see  Tool  and  Die) 


Diesel  Mechanics 

Calif.;  National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

Colo.:  Denver  Automotive  Institute,  Denver 

III.;  Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Mo.;  Bailey  Technical  School,  St.  Louis 

N.J.:  Lincoih  Technical  Institute,  Newark 

Tenn.;  Nashville  Auto  Diesel  College,  Nashville 

Dietetics  (see  Food  Service  Management) 

Doctor’s  Assistant  (see  Medical  Assisting) 

Drafting 

Calif.;  Control  Data  Institute,  Los  Angeles 

I.T.C.  Technical  College,  San  Francisco 
Konkol  Technical  Schools,  Anaheim 
National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 
Solar  Electronics  Schools,  Monrovia 
Colo.;  National  Electronics  Institute,  Denver 

D.C.:  Washington  Drafting  School,  Inc.,  Washington 

Fla.;  Massey  Technical  Institute,  Jacksonville 

Tampa  Technical  Institute,  Tampa 
Hawaii:  New  York  Technical  Institute,  Honolulu 
III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Chicago 

Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Rockford  School  of  Business  and  Engineering,  Rock- 
ford 

Ind.;  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  South  Bend 

Midwestern  College  Industrial  Arts  and  Science, 
R.  Wayne 

Kan.;  Topeka  Technical  and  Business  College,  Inc.,  Topeka 
Mass.;  Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  Schools,  Boston 
Mich.:  Acme  School  of  Die  Design  Engineering,  Grand  Rapids 

Detroit  Colleg*e  of  Applied  Science,  Allen  Park 
Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 
Minn.:  Control  Data  Institute,  Minneapolis 

Mo.:  Basic  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis 

N.J.;  Electronics  Training  Center,  Pennsauken 

J-C  Technical  Institute,  Paterson 
Newark  Industrial  Technical  Institute,  Newark 
Passaic  School  of  Drafting,  Inc.,  Passaic 
Union  Technical  Institute,  Union 
N.Y.:  Island  Drafting  School,  Amityville 

Manhattan  Technical  Institute,  New  York 
Ohio:  Acme  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Cleveland 

ATES  Technical  School,  Niles 
Columbus  Drafting  College,  Columbus 
Northern  Technical  Institute,  Toledo 
Okla.;  Oklahoma  Technical  Institute,  Oklahoma  City 

Tulsa  Technical  College,  Tulsa 
Penna.;  Educational  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Electronics  Institutes,  Pittsburgh 
Fayette  Institute  of  Commerce  and  Technology, 
Uniontown 

Gateway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
Industrial  Management  Institute  of.  Reading,  Inc., 
Reading 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Upper  Darby 
Triangle  School  of  Drafting,  Pittsburgh 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Texas;  Great  Southwest  Industrial  College,  Dallas 
Wis.;  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  Manitowoc 
United  Technical  Institute,  Milwaukee 


Orycleaning 

Md.;  Natipnal  Institott  of  Orycleaning,  Silver  Spring 
Electricity 

Cilif.:  I.T.C,  Technical  College,  San  Francisco 

III.:  Coyne  Electronics  Institute,  Chicago 

Mich.:  Detrpit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Mo.:  Basip  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis 

N.J.:  J-C  Technical  Institute,  Paterson 

Penna.:  Fayette  Institute  of  Commerce  and  Technology,  Inc., 
Uniontown 

New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Electronics 

Calif.:  I.T.C.  Technical  College,  San  Francisco 

Konkol  Technical  Schools,  Anaheim 
National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 
Solar  Electronics  School,  Monrovia 
Colo.:  Electronic  Technical  Institute,  Denver 

National  Electronics  Institute,  Denver 
Conn.:  Connecticut  School  of  Electronics,  New  Haven 
Fla.:  Massey  Technical  Institute,  Jacksonville 

Tampa  Technical  Institute,  Tampa 
Hawaii:  New  York  Technical  Institute,  Honolulu 
III.:  American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 

Chicaso 

Coyne  Electronics  Institute,  Chicago 
DeVry  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 
Electronics  Technical  lnstitu|te,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Rockford  School  of  Business  & Engineering,  Rockford 
Ind.:  Sams  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Evansville 

Sams  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Iowa:  College  of  Automation,  Des  Moines 

Ky.:  United  Electronics  Institute,  Louisville 

Mass.;  Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  School,  Boston 

RETS  Electronic  School,  Boston 
Minn.:  Brown  Institute  of  Broadcasting  and  Electronics, 

Minnes^olis 

Northwestern  Electronics  Institute,  Minneapolis 
Mo.;  Basic  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis 
Neb.:  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  Omaha 

N.J.;  Electronics  Training  Center,  Pennsauken 

J*C  Technical  Institute,  Paterson 
Trenton  Technical  Institute,  Trenton 
Union  Technical  Institute,  Union 
United  RadioJelevision  Institute,  Inc.,  Newark 
N.M.:  North  American  Technical  Institute,  Albuquerque 

N.Y.:  Apex  Technical  School,  New  York 

Island  Drafting  School,  Amityville 
Ohio;  American  Technical  Institute,  Akron 

ATES  Technical  School,  Niles 
Griswold  Institute,  Inc.,  Cleveland 
New  York  Technical  Institute,  Cincinnati 
Okli:  Oklahoma  Technical  Institute,  Oklahoma  City 

Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics,  Tulsa 
Tulsa  Technical  College,  Tulsa 
Penna.;  Electronic  Institutes,  Harrisburg 

Electronic  Institutes,  Pittsburgh 
Electronics  Training  Center,  Allentown 
Electronics  Training  Center,  Philadelphia 
Gateway  Technical  Institutes,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
Penn  Technical  Institute,  Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technolo^,  Upper  Darby 
Philadelphia  Wireless  Technical  Institute,  Philadelphia 


R.I.:  Rhode  Island  Radio  and  Electronics  School,  Provi- 

dence 

Tenn.:  Tennessee  Institute  of  Electronics,  Knoxville 

Texas:  Elkins  Institute  of  Radio  and  Electronics,  Dallas 

Wash.:  Washington  Technical  Institute,  Seattle 
Wis.:  United  Technical  Institute,  Milwaukee 

Electronics  Engineering  Technology  (see  Electronics) 

Engine  Repair 

Penna.:  New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 
Engineering  Aide  (see  Specific  Field  of  Technology) 
Engineering  Drawing  (see  Drafting) 

Engraving 

III.:  Gem  City  College,  Quincy 

Estimating,  Auto  Repairs 

Penna.:  Vale  Technical  Institute,  Blairsville 

Estimating,  Building 

N.Y.:  Manhattan  Technical  Institute,  New  York 

FCC  License  (see  Electronics) 

Fashion  Illustration 

Penna.:  Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Food  Service  Management 

D.C.:  Lewis  Hotel-Motel  School,  Washington 

N.Y.:  New  York  Institute  of  Dietetics,  New  York 

Fortran  (see  Data  Processing) 

Heating 

III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technoiosr, 
Chicago 

Electronics  Technical  Institute,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Mass.:  Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  School,  Boston 
Mo.:  Basic  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis 

Neb.:  Universal  Trades  School,  Inc.,  Omaha 

N.J.:  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Newark 

N.Y.: Apex  Technical  School,  New  York 
Penna.:  Philadelphia  Wireless  Technical  Institute,  Philadelphia 

Heavy  Equipment  Mechanics 
Hawaii:  New  York  Technical  Institute,  Honolulu 
III.:  Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

N.C.:  National  School  of  Heavy  Equipment  Operation, 

Charlotte 

Heavy  Equipment  Operation 
III.;  Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

N.C.:  National  School  of  Heavy  Equipment  Operation, 

Charlotte 

Hi’Fi  Servicing  (see  Electronics) 

Hotel-Motel  Training 

D.C.:  Lewis  Hotel-Motel  School,  Washington 

Industrial  Electronics  (see  Electronics) 

Industrial  Engineering  (see  Industrial  Management) 
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Industrial  Managtinent 

III.:  Industrial  Engineering  College,  Chicago 

Rockford  School  of  Business  and  Engineering,  Rock- 
ford 

Ind.:  Sams  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 

Penna.:  Educational  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Industrial  Management  Institute  of  Reading,  Inc., 
Reading 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Upper  Darby 
Industrial  Mathematics  (cee  Mathematics) 

Instrumentation 

Okla.:  Spartan  School  of  Aeronautics,  Tulsa 

Interior  Design 

III.:  Harrington  Institute  of  Interior  Design,  Chicago 

Penna.:  Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Jewelry-Diamond  Setting 
III.:  Gem  City  College,  Quincy 

Jewelry  Store  Management 

III.:  Gem  City  College,  Quincy 

Journalist,  Photo  (see  Photography) 

Keypunch  (see  Data  Processing) 

Machine  Design  (see  Drafting  or  Tool  and  Die) 

Machine  Shop 

Calif.:  National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Chicago 

Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Mass.:  Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  Schools,  Boston 
N.Y.:  Manhattan  Technical  Institute,  New  York 

N.D.:  Hanson  Mechanical  Trade  School,  Fargo 

Okla.:  Southwest  Automotive  School,  Oklahoma  City 

Texas:  Great  Southwest  Industrial  College,  Dallas 

Great  Southwest  Industrial  College,  Houston 

Machinist  (see  Machine  Shop) 

Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 

Mich.:  Detroit  College  of  Applied  Science,  Allen  Park 

Material  Handling  (see  Industrial  Management) 

Mathematics 

Ind.:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  South  Bend 

Mich.:  Acme  School  of  Die  Design  Engineering,  Grand  Rapids 
Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 
N,Y.:  Manhattan  Technical  Institute,  New  York 

Ohio:  Acme  Technical  Institute.  Inc.,  Cleveland 

ATES  Technical  School,  Niles 
Northern  Technical  Institute,  Toledo 
Wis.:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  Manitowoc 

Meat  Cutting 

Ohio:  National  School  of  Meat  Cutting,  Toledo 

Mechanical  Drawing  (see  Drafting) 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
III.:  American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 

Chicago 

Mich.:  Detroit  Engineering  Institute,  Detroit 

N.J.:  Trenton  Technical  Institute,  Trenton 

Ohio:  American  Technical  Institute,  Akron 

ATES  Technical  School,  Niles 

Penna.:  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Upper  Darby 

Medical  Assisting  and  Technology 

Calif.:  Bay  City  College  of  Dental-Medical  Assistants 

Los  Angeles  College  of  Medical  and  Dental  Assist- 
ants, Los.  Angeles 

D.C.:  Career  Academy,  Washington 

Fla.:  Florida  College  of  Medical  Technology,  Miami 

III.:  American  Academy  of  Medical  Technology,  Chicago 

Career  Academy,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Ind.:  Elkhart  Institute  of  Technology,  Elkhart 

Mass.:  Carnegie  Institute,  Inc.,  Boston 

Mich.:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Detroit,  Detroit 

Minn.:  Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Laboratory  Technique, 

Minneapolis 

Mo.:  Missouri  School  for  Doctors'*  Assistants,  Clayton 

N.J.:  Central  School  for  Medical  Assts.,  Medical  Secre- 

taries, and  Dental  Assistants,  Newark 
N.Y.:  Eastern  School  for  Physicians’  Aides,  New  York 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 
Hempstead 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 
New  York 

Manhattan  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants  Schodl, 
Inc.,  New  York 

Ore.:  North  Pacific  Dental  and  Medical  College,  Inc.,  Port- 

land 

Wis.:  Career  Academy,  Milwaukee 

Medical  Secretarial 

Fla.:  Florida  College  of  Medical  Technology,  Miami 

Ind.i  Elkhart  Institute  of  TechnoloQl,  Elkhart 

Mass.:  Carnegie  Institute,  Inc.,  Boston 

Mich.:  Carnegie  Institute  of  Detroit,  Detroit 

N.J.:  Central  School  for  Medical  Assts.,  Medical  Secre- 

taries, and  Dental  Assistants,  Newark 
N.Y.:  Eastern  School  for  Physicians’  Aides,  New  York 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 
Hempstead 

Mandl  School  for  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants, 
New  York 

Manhattan  Medical  and  Dental  Assistants  School, 
Inc.,  New  York 

Ore.:  North  Pacific  Dental  and  Medical  College,  Inc.,  Port- 

land 

Metallurgy 

Penna.:  Educational  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
Texas:  Welding  Trade  School,  Inc.,  Dallas 

Motel  Operation  (see  Hotel-Motel  Training) 

Motion  Picture  Production 

Calif.:  Brooks  Institute  of  Photography,  Santa  Barbara 

N.Y.:  Germain  School  of  Photography,  New  York 

Nurses  Aide 

Calif.:  Bay  City  College  of  Dental-Medical  Assistants,  San 

Francisco 

Oil  Burner  Service  (see  Heaiing) 
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Orderly 

Calif.;  Bay  City  College  of  Dental-Medical  Assistants,  San 
Francisco 

Penna.:  New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 
‘ Orthodontics  <see  Dental  Laboratory  Technology) 

Photography 

Calif.:  Brooks  Institute,  Santa  Barbara 

N.Y.:  Germain  School  of  Photography,  New  York 

Plastics 

Ind.:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  South  Bend 

Penna.:  Educational  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 

Plumbing 

Mich.:  Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Okla.:  Oklahoma  Technical  Institute,  Oklahoma  City 

Production  (see  Industrial  Management) 

Production  Planning  (see  Industrial  Management) 

Radio  Broadcasting  (see  Broadcasting) 

Radio-Television  (see  Electronics) 

Refrigeration 

Calif.:  National  Technical  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

Colo.:  National  Electronics  Instit'ite,  Denver 

III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technoiogy,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Chicago 

Coyne  Electronics  Institute,  Chicago 
Electronics  Technical  Institute,  Chicago 
Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inb.,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Mo.:  Basic  Institute  of  Technology,  St.  Louis 

Stevinson  Auto  and  Electrical  School,  Kansas  City 
Neb.:  Universal  Trades  School,  Inc.,  Omaha 

N.J.:  Lincoln  Technica)  Institute,  Newark 

N.Y.:  Apex  Technical  School,  New  York  * 

Penna.:  Gateway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia  Wireless  Technical  Institute,  Philadelphia 
Wis.:  United  Technical  Institute,  Milwaukee 

Stationary  Engineer  (see  Building  Maintenance) 

Tabulating  and  Wiring  (see  Data  Processing) 

Technical  Illustration  (see  Drafting) 

Technical  Secretary 

Iowa:  College  of  Automation,  Des  Moines 

Mich.:  Institute  of  Computer  Management,  Inc.,  Dearborn 

Okla.:  Tulsa  Technical  College,  Tulsa 

Television  (see  Electronics) 

Television  Broadcasting  (see  Broadcasting) 

Time  Study 

III.:  Industrial  Engineering  College,  Chicago 

Mich.:  Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 

Penna.:  Triangle  School  of  Drafting,  Pittsburgh 

Tool  and  Die 

III.:  Allied  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago 

American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Chicago 

Ind.:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  South  Bend 

Midwestern  College  Industrial  Arts  and  Science,  Ft. 
Wayne 

Sams  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Indianapolis 
Mass.:  Massachusetts  Trades  Shops  School,  Boston 


Mich.:  Acme  School  of  Die  Design  Engineering,  Grand  Rapids 

Detroit  College  of  Applied  Science,  Allen  Park 
Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 
N.J.:  Newark  Industrial  Technical  Institute,  Newark 

Passaic  School  of  Drafting,  Inc.,  Passaic 
N.Y.:  Manhattan  Technical  Institute,  New  York 

Ohio:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc.,  Dayton 

Acme  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Cleveland 
American  Technical  Institute,  Akron 
ATES  Technical  School,  Niles 
Northern  Technical  Institute,  Toledo 
Penna.;  Industrial  Management  Institute  of  Reading,  Inc., 
Reading 

Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Upper  Darby 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Technology,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh 

Wis.:  Acme  Institute  of  Technology,  Manitowoc  * 

Tool  Engineering  (see  Tool  and  Die) 

Traffic  (see  Transportation  Management) 

Transportation  Management 

Minn;  Humboldt  Institute,  Inc.,  Minneapolis 

Travel  (see  Transportation  Management) 

Truck  Drivi/ig 

Ga.;  National  Professional  Truck  Driver  Training,  Atlanta 
Wis.:  Corrimercial  Trades  Institute,  Oak  Creek 

Upholstery 

III.;  Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Watchmaking  and  Repair 

III.:  Gem  City  College,  Quincy 

Welding 

Calif.;  New  York  Technical  Institute,  Oakland 
III.:  American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 

Chicago 

Greer  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Midway  Technical  institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
The  Quincy  Technical  Schools,  Quincy 
Mo.;  Stevinson  Auto  and  Electronics  School,  Kansas  City 
N.J.;  General  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Linden 

N.O.;  Hanson  Mechanical  Trade  School,  Fargo 

Ohio:  Galion  Welding  School,  Gallon 

Penna.:  Fayette  Institute  of  Commerce  and  Technology,  Inc., 
Uniontown 

New  Castle  School  of  Trades,  Pulaski 
Tenn.;  Nashville  Auto  Diesel  College,  Nashville 
Texas:  Welding  Trade  School,  Inc.,  Dallas 

Wiring  and  Soldering 

Calif.:  Konkol  Technical  Schools,  Anaheim 

III.:  Electronics  Technical  Institute,  Chicago 

Midway  Technical  Institute,  Chicago 
N.J.:  United  Radio-Television  Institute,  Newark 

N.Y.:  Island  Drafting  School,  Amityville 

Woodworking 

III.:  American  Institute  of  Engineering  and  Technology, 

Chicago 

Midway  Technical  Institute,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Mich.:  Detroit  Time  Study  School,  Inc.,  Detroit 

X-Ray 

III.:  American  Academy  of  Medical  Technology,  Chicago 

Ind.:  Elkhart  Institute  of  Technology,  Elkhart 

Minn.:  Northwest  Institute  of  Medical  Laboratory  Technique, 

Minneapolis 
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The  1966-67  Department  report  specifying  its  operations  and  accomplishments,  is  prepared  by  the  staff  for 
the  purpose  of  making  further  improvements.  The  undergraduate  program  had  183  majors,  offered  25  courses, 
qualified  58  teachers,  recruited  students,  counseled  majors,  made  curricular  improvements,  conducted  a 
field  experience  program  in  vocational  agriculture  and  cooperative  extension  for  49  students  in  21  school 
and  17  county  training  centers,  sponsored  the  Agricultural  Education  Society  with  75  members,  and  placed  58 
graduates.  In  the  graduate  program,  155  students  were  enrolled,  and  10  doctoral  dissertations,  16  masters' 
theses  and  problems  were  completed  and  28  other  studies  were  in  progress.  One  staff  study  was  completed, 
and  seven  were  in  progress.  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  employed  four  research 
associates  and  was- engaged  in  four  major  activities  in  agricultural  education.  Inservice  education  for  46 
new  and  returning  teachers  and  others  included  workshops,  visits,  evaluations,  and  a conference.  The  staff 
was  involved  in  projects  in  India  and  Brazil,  and  the  department  enrolled  20  foreign  students.  A 
curriculum  materials  laboratory  produced  10  publications,  have  11  in  process,  and  made  others  available  to 
teachers.  The  department  had  34  full-  and  part-time  staff  members,  eight  graduate  associates,  and  10 
full-time  c ler ica 1 "workers . (JM)  ' • 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  for  I966-I967.  The  information  reported  herein  serves 
somewhat  as  a history  and  as  a basis  for  an  evaluation.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  improve- 
ment  in  the  Department . 

Members  of  the  agricultural  education  staff  recognize  the 
significant  contribution  of  other  individuals  and  groups,  parti- 
cularly the  supervisors  of  vocational  agriculture  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  administration 
and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics, 
and  personnel  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center. 

Ralph  E.  Bender,  Chairman 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


1966-1967 


Undergraduate  Program 

The  number  of  declared  majors  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  has  been  on  the  increase  as  indicated  in  Table  1.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  there  were  21  more  majors  in  the  spring  quarter  I967  than 
there  were  in  I966  and  that  the  enrollment  for  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters  I967  was  the  highest  for  any  quarter  during  the  five  year 
period.  It  may  be  logical  to  conclude  that  with  the  more  rigid  depart- 
mental standards  for  admission  to  the  professional  program  which  now 
require  a 2.25  compared  to  the  former  2.0,  the  enrollment  would  decrease 
however,  this  has  not  taiten  place  so  it  is  obvious  that  other  factors 
are  influencing  students  to  enroll  in  agricultural  education  to  over- 
come the  negative  factor  of  higher  admission  if  this  is  a negative 
factor.  According  to  the  interest  shown  by  the  undeclared  majors  in 
the  College,  it  is  likely  that  the  number  of  majors  for  I967-68  may  be 
slightly  above  that  of  the  past  year.  - ' 

TABLE  1 


NUMBER  OF  DECLARED  MAJORS  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Quarter 

1962^63 

1963-64  . 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Autumn 

116  ' 

116 

l4l 

165 

159 

Winter 

109 

121 

152 

167 

183 

Spring 

108 

126 

168  ' 

162 

183 

In  Table  2 it  may  be  observed  that  enrollments  in  456  and  501  were 
slightly  below  that  of  I965-66  but  considerably  above  those  enrollments 
of  the  other  three  years . This  decrease  in  enrollment  in  the  face  of 
an  increased  number  of  majors  may  reflect  a trend  in  the  make-up  of  en- 
rollees  in  these  two  classes.  During  the  past  year,  the  enrollees  in 
456  have  been  primarily  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  indicating  that 
students  are  delaying  enrollment  in  agricultural  education  until  later 
on  in  their  college  career.  Previously  the  enrollment  in  456  was  pre- 
dominantly majors  in  their  second  and  third  quarter  of  the  freshman 
year.  As  may  be  noticed,  the  enrollment  in  550  is  slightly  above  that 
of  the  preceding  year  and  larger  than  any  of  the  previous  years . With 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  being  reduced  from  210  to  ® 
196,  it  is  very  likely  that  elective  courses  such  as  Agricultural  Edu- 
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cation  526.  6ll.  703,  and  705  may  have  reduced  enrollments  of  undergradu 
ates  in  the  years  ahead.  Another  factor  which  may  influence  enrollment 
in  courses  in  agricultural  education  is  the  departmental  requirement  of 
Psychology  407.  This  reduced  the  number  of  hours  required  in  the  depart- 
ment from  30  to  25. 


TABLE  2 

ENROLLMENT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 


Course 

Number  Enrolled 

Number 

1962-63  .. 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

456 

87 

80 

95 

136 

123 

501 

35 

55 

51 

70 

67 

504 

23 

42 

49 

44 

49 

505 

23 

42 

49 

44 

49 

506 

23 

42 

49 

44 

49 

526 

15 

20 

10 

15 

11 

550 

26 

36 

42 

49 

61 

611 

35 

48 

4l 

51 

49 

701 

83 

113 

91 

129 

125 

703 

27 

37  * 

30 

45 

42 

705 

20 

13 

10 

3 

27 

707 

13 

27 

l4 

19 

19 

708 

0 

0 

8 

12  . 

0 

709 

0 

21 

l4 

16 

7 

712 

17 

24 

12 

38 

11 

715 

8 

17 

13 

23 

10 

797 

9 

15 

19 

25 

21 

799 

61 

35 

46 

27 

84 

801 

0 

6 

33 

30 

16 

804 

18 

19 

19 

25 

20 

806 

0 

6 

0 

15 

15 

810 

51 

43 

45 

62 

80 

835 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

850 

23 

14 

25 

26 

22 

950 

39 

44 

45 

51 

54 

TABLE  3 

NUMBER  QUALIFYING 

TO 

TEACH  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Item 

1962-1963 

1963-1964 

1964-1965 

1965-1966 

1966-1967 

Graduates 

33 

32 

35 

48 

54 

Post- 

graduates 

1 

5 

5 

8 

4 

TOTAL 

34 

37 

4o 

56 

58 
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The  enrollment  of  49  in  student  teaching  (504,  505,  506)  is  similar 
to  that  of  1964-65  but  above  the  other  three  years.  It  is  very  likely 
that  with  the  increased  number  of  majors  in  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  456  and  5OI  and  in  student 
teaching  will  be  as  large  or  larger  for  I967-68  than  what  they  were  in 
1966-67.  Furthermore,  there  may  be  a tendency  for  majors  to  delay  en- 
rolling in  student  teaching  until  late  in  their  college  career. 

Giving  up  jobs,  apartments,  and  can^us  activities  can  most  easily  be 
done  the  quarter  before  graduation. 


Recruitment 

A vigorous  and  continuing  program  of  recruitment  which  has  in- 
volved the  efforts  of  teachers,  extension  agents  and  staff  has  been 
underway  for  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  there  was  a 
shortage  of  about  T6  teachers  this  year. 

A study  shows  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  de- 
partment had  vocational  agriculture  in  high  school,  suggesting  the 
importance  of  vocational  agriculture  teachers  as  recruiters.  There  was 
a marked  increase  i%  the  numiber  of  departments  having  majors  in  agri- 
cultural education.  A total  of  127  of  Ohio's  3OO  departments  had  at 
least  one  major  in  agricultural  education.  This  was  an  increase  of  43 
over  the  previous  year.  Of  these  127  departments,  110  had  one  student, 
15  had  two  students,  and  7 had  three  or  more  students  majoring  in  agri- 
cultural education. 

In  January,  eetch  teacher  received  a special  mailing  containing 
materials  from  our  department  for  teaching  career  selection  and  recruit- 
ment. Included  in  the  kit  was  a 20-page  guide  for  teaching  this 
limited  work. 

A recruitment  luncheon  at  the  State  FFA  Convention  was  sponsored 
by  the  Agricultural  Education  Society  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Teachers' 
Association  and  the  Ohio  FFA  Association.  This  was  attended  by  68  Ohio 
high  school  students  interested  in  becoming  agriculture  teachers. 

The  scholarship  fund  in  agricultural  education  continued  to  in- 
crease and  has  reached  a total  of  approximately  $12,300*  Income  from 
the  fund  was  used  to  provide  four  $200  scholarships  to  upper  division 
agricultural  education  majors. 

The  departmental  recruitment  effort  has  been  closely  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  stypngly 
supported  by  the  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.  Career  Day,  sponsored  by  the  College 
during  the  past  year,  attracted  approximately  7OO  prospective  students 
and  parents.  About  110  agriculture  teachers  and  50  extension  agents 
brought  students  to  the  campus  for  these  Career  Days . 
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One  member  of  the  staff  served  as  Chairman  of  the  AVA  Committee 
on  Recruitment  for  agricultural  education.  This  committee  has  aided 
each  of  the  states  in  developing  recruitment  commissions  made  up  largely 
of  teachers.  During  the  year  the  committee  provided  three  mailings  to 
the  teachers,  developed  a new  brochure  for  national  distribution,  and 
is  currently  developing  a set  of  slides  for  teachers. 

The  Ohio  Recruitment  Commission  is  made  up  of  eight  teachers, 
three  staff  members,  one  representative  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics.  One  meeting  was  held  last  year  and  as  a result 
exhibits  on  recruitment  were  made  at  the  State  FFA  Convention  and  the 
State  Fair.  Sixty  teachers  were  also  recognized  as  "Teacher  of  Teachers" 
in  the  new  project  sponsored  by  the  NVATA.  The  Ohio  Commission  has  also 
purchased  a supply  of  the  new  brochure  for  use  in  the  state. 


Guidance  and  Counseling 

The  staff  members  in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  con- 
tinue to  give  high  priority  to  the  task  of  guidance  and  counseling  and 
give  liberally  of  their  time  to  help  students.  The  number  of  advisees 
per  adviser  ranges  from  10  to  60.  The  members  of  the  staff  advising 
students  are  Drs.  Bender,  Boucher,  Cunningham,  Guiler,  Starling,  Wilson, 
Wolf  and  Woodin.  Two  of  the  advisers  also  serve  as  orientation  leaders 
and  freshmen  counselors . The  procedure  followed  in  the  department  is 
probably  not  too  unlike  that  followed  by  the  other  departments  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics . Students  interested  in 
declaring  a major  seek  an  appointment  with  the  Department  Coordinating 
Adviser,  who  reviews  with  the  student  the  requirements,  the  opportuni- 
ties and  the  procedures  followed  in  the  department.  Students  are  care- 
fully screened  throughout  their  undergraduate  program.  This  is  done  to 
increase  the  incidence  of  success  in  the  work  of  the  teaching  profession. 
As  for  the  requirements,  the  students  are  apprised  of  the  fact  that  it 
requires  a 2.25  point  hour  in  all  work  undertaken  to  enter  student 
teaching,  satisfactory  competence  in  communication,  previous  experience 
in  farming  or  other  agricultural  occupations,  and  personality  require-  . 
ments  that  are  necessary  for  success  in  v;orking  with  people.  Each 
student  is  notified  by  letter  concerning  his  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional program  to  his  enrollment  in  student  teaching.  In  addition, 
counselors  are  to  provide  for  their  students  each  quarter  such  help  as 
is  needed  for  them  to  make  wise  decisions  in  order  for  them  to  succeed 
in  teaching  or  to  help  them  to  find  more  appropriate  vocational  goals . 


Undergraduate  Curriculum 

During  the  year  the  staff  in  agricultural  education  continued  its 
en^hasis  of  providing  more  specialization  for  prospective  teachers  and 
extension  agents.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  elect  30  hours  of 
the  6l  hours  that  are  required  in  technical  courses  in  agriculture. 

These  hours,  as  well  as  free  electives,  may  be  used  in  a department  or 
two  in  order  to  become  more  specialized  in  some  agricultural  area. 

This  program  seems  to  be  working  best  in  horticulture  where  the  stu- 
dents  pursue  a program  or  approximately  40-50~houf s of  specialized  work. 
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Another  development  during  the  year  v/as  the  approval  of  a program 
in  agricultural  journalism  that  will  be  available  to  students  beginning 
the  autumn  quarter  I967.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  will 
adjust  the  program  of  a major  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
College  in  this  curriculum. 


Revision  of  all  of  the  courses  in  the  department  including  some 
new  titles  as  well  as  descriptions  was  completed.  This  was  a part  of  a 
University-wide  program  of  renumbering  and  revising  courses. 


Field  Experience  Program 


The  field  experience  program  involves  placement  with  vocational 
agriculture  centers  during  the  month  of  September  of  most  trainees  who 
are  enrolling  for  student  teaching  experience  during  the  year.  Sub- 
sequently, during  the  quarter  of  student  teaching  enrollment,  trainees 
spend  approximately  four  weeks  under  the  direction  of  Cooperative 
Extension  agents.  Thus,  trainees  are  now  being  provided  approximately 
fifteen  weeks  of  field  experience  under  the  supervision  of  a teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  an  extension  agent  with  coordination  by 
personnel  from  the  department. 


Forty-nine  , students  were  enrolled  for  student  teaching  during  the 
year.  They  received  field  experience  in  21  vocational  agriculture  train- 
ing centers  and  17  county  extension  centers. 


TABLE  4 


COOPERATING  COUNTIES  AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 
STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  550 


County 

Number 

of  Trainees, 

Student  Teaching 

Autiann 

Winter 

Spring 

Allen 

2 

Brown 

2 

Clinton 

2 

Erie 

1 

Fayette 

2 

Greene 

2 

Guernsey 

2 

Logan 

2 

1 

Madison 

2 

1 

Marion 

2 

2 

Medina 

2 

Miami 

1 

1 

Muskingum 

2^ 

Pickaway 

2 

2 

2 

Ross 

1 

2 

Union 

2 

2 

Wayne 

2 

Total 

28 

9* 

11  1 

*0ne  student  did  not  engage  in  extension  experience  because  of 
a need  for  replacement  of  a teacher. 


o 

ERIC 


Ita 


mm 


■Bcaaiisss 


mm 


Bin 


TABLE  5 


COOPERATING  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  QUARTERS  THEY  HAD  TRAINEES 
STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  550 


Number  of  Students 

Agricultural  Education  550 

Student  Teaching 

School 

Summer  Autumn 

Winter  Spring 

Autumn 

Winter  Spring 

Anna 

3 

2 

1 

Ansonia 

2 

Big  Walnut 

3 

1 

Buckeye  Valley 

2 

2 

2 

Canal  Winchester 

1 

1 

1 

Clover leaf 

2 

2 

Colonel  Crawford 

3 

1 

1 

Elgin 

2 

1 

2 

Fair lawn 

3 

2 

Garaway 

2 

2 

Lancaster 

1 

1 

Loudonville 

3 

2 

2 

Madison  South 

3 

2 

1 

Manchester 

1 

Miami  Trace 

1 

Milton-Union 

3 

2 

Pleasant  View 

1 

1 

1 

Scioto  Darby 

2 

1 

2 

Urbana 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Washington  Rural 

2 

2 

Watkins  Memorial 

3 

1 

Westerville 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Wynford 

2 

1 

Other* 

5 

2 

3 1 

Total 

5 

51 

4 1 

28 

10 

11 

*Field  experience 

enrollments  other  than  those  with  a regular 

training 

center , 

TABLE  6 

HONQRARIUM  FOR  COOPERATII^G  TEACHERS 


Number  of  Trainees  Amount 


A.  Student  Teaching 

One  per  quarter  $100 

Two  or  more  per  quarter  $150 

B.  Field  Experience  (Agricultural  Education  550) 

Each— trainee - mm $ 25 
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Additional  Experience  in  Agricultural  Education 

During  the  year  sixty-one  undergraduates  secured  additional  par- 
ticipation experience  by  enrolling  in  Agricultural  Education  55-0*  Most 
students  were  juniors  and  seniors.  For  the  most  part  these  students 
were  enrolling  under  provisions  of  the  nev/  field  experience  policy. 

Some  fev;  were  enrolling  for  a special  field  experience  program  not 
completed  in  connection  with  their  student  teaching  enrollment. 

TABLE  8 


TYPES  OF  ADDITIONAL  EXPERIENCES  RECEIVED 
IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  550 


Period 

Number  of  Students 

Vocational 

Agriculture 

Cooperative 

Extension 

Other 

Total 

Summer  Quarter,  I966 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Autumn  Quarter , I966 

49 

0 

2 

51 

Winter  Quarter,  I987 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Spring  Quarter,  I967 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Entire  Year  I966-67 

50 

0 

11 

61 

Agricultural  Education  Society 

The  Agricultural  Education  Society  is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education.  It  has  an  active  membership  of  approximately 
75  students.  The  program  of  the  society  emphasizes  activities  that  pro- 
vide learning  experiences  needed  by  prospective  teachers  in  vocational 
agriculture  that  they  are  not  likely  to  secure  in  courses  or  in  extra- 
curricular activities.  Some  of  these  activities  provide  such  experi- 
ences as  presiding  at  meetings,  conducting  committee  meetings,  partici- 
pating in  forums  and  symposiums,  planning  social  and  educational 
meetings,  planning  talks,  preparing  exhibits,  and  participating  in 
parliamentary  procedure.  ; 

Some  of  the  major  activities  of  the  society  for  the  I966-67  year 
were  the  steak  fry,  the  faculty- student  get 'acquainted  party,  the 
Christmas  Party,  the  annual  banquet,  the  election  of  officers,  the 
society  leadership  camp,  and  the  exchange  visit  with  the  members  of  a 
similar  organization  at  the  University  of  Kentucky.  The  society  pre- 
pared a recruitment  exhibit  for  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  the  Farm  Science 
Review  and  Welcome  Week  at  the  Ohio  Union.  They  served  a luncheon  at 
the  Annual  FFA  Judging  Contest  and  served  the  coffee  and  refreshments  . 
at  the  annual  teachers  conference. 

The  society's  program  is  planned  by  the  committee  at  the  spring 
leadership  camp  and  when  accepted  by  the  members,  it  is  printed  and  made 
available  to  all  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  quarter.  The 
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members  of  the  society  also  prepare  a quarterly  publication  entitled 
The  Educator.  It  highlights  the  activities  of  the  organization  and 
provides  opportunities  for  members  to  express  their  views.  Articles 
are  prepared  by  authorities  in  the  field  and  members  are  kept  informed  * 
of  the  activities  of  others  who  are  involved  in  the  many  campus  acti- 
vities. Personal  items  including  engagements,  marriages,  and  births 
are  also  included.  The  society  participates  in  the  IFYE  program, 

State  FFA  Convention,  the  State  Fair,  Exploratory  Meetings  of  the  fresh- 
men in  Agricultural  Education  and  Agricultural  Education  Scholarship 
drives . 

The  organization  meets  regularly  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays 
of  each  month  in  the  Agricultural  Administration  Building  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  meets  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

The  organization  operates  on  a budget  of  approximately  $1,000.  Income 
is  received  from  membership  dues  of  $1,  from  the  luncheon  stand  at  the 
judging  contest,  and  the  coffee  break  at  the  conference. 


Placement 


During  the  year  students  were  regularly  trained  and  certified 
to  teach  vocational  agriculture.  In  addition  there  were  4 college 
graduates  who  enrolled  in  course  work  to  be  certified.  Of  the  total 
number  certified,  35  were  placed  as  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  7 as  teachers  of  other  subjects;  5 with  the  Extension  Service;  4 
continued  in  graduate  education;  and  the  remainder  accepted  positions 
in  other  related  fields  in  education  and  agriculture  or  were  inducted 
into  the  service. 


TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  TRAINED  AlID  PLACED 
IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  FOR  A SELECT  NUMBER  OF  YEARS 


Number  of 

Year  Men  Trained 

Number  Placed 
Vocational 

Agriculture  Extension 

Graduate 

School 

other,  Inc. 
Armed 
Services 

1966-67 

58 

35 

5 

4 

14 

1965-66 

56 

36 

1 

3 

16 

1964-65 

4o 

33 

1 

2 

5 

1963-64 

37 

24 

1 

1 

8 

1962-63 

34 

21 

2.  — 

2 

9 

1961-62 

44 

22 

3 

5 

14 

1960-61 

54 

24 

11 

4 . 

15 

1959-60 

46 

20 

6 

2 

18 

1958-59 

69 

35 

4 

10 

20 

1957-58 

55 

30 

9 

4 

12 

1956-57 

54 

25 

4 

5 

20 

1955-56 

42 

32 

5 

2 

3 

1954-55 

29 

20 

1 

0 

8 

1953-54 

29 

15 

3 

1 

10 

1952-53 

32 

r/*  

18 

2 

3 



9 

r7 

1951-52 

46 

35 

2 

2 

7 
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Graduate  Program 

During  the  year  92  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture,  l4  Extension 
personnel,  and  49  others  majoring  in  agricultural  education  were  en- 
gaged in  programs  beyond  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  This  is  a 
total  of  155  which  is  eleven  less  than  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  enrollments  in  graduate  courses  has  remained  about  the  same  as  shown 
in  Table  2.  There  was  a decided  increase  in  799  (workshops)  due  pri- 
marily to  the  special  offerings  that  were  made  during  the  month  of  June. 
The  13-day  workshops;  which  were  available  to  teachers  on  both  a credit 
and  non-credit  basis,  were  quite  attractive  because  they  v;ere  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  teachers  in  new  programs  such  as  Farm 
Business  Planning  and  Analysis,  Agricultural  Business,  Horticulture, 
and  Disadvantaged  Youth  and  also  each  teacher  was  remunerated  $110  in 
payment  for  some  of  the  expenditures  involved  in  the  program.  These 
funds  were  proy.ided  through  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

TABLE  10 

ENROLLMENT  OF  OHIO  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 
AND  OTHERS  MAJORING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  PROGRAM  BEYOND  B.  SC.  DEGREE  ' 


Year 

Enrollment 

Total 

Ohio  Teachers 

Extension 

Personnel 

Others 

1966-67 

92 

14 

49 

155 

1965-66 

99 

29 

38 

166 

1964-65 

101 

28 

36 

165 

1963-64 

107 

34 

4o 

181 

1962-63 

91 

38 

39 

168 

1961-62 

96 

37 

36 

169 

1960-61 

102 

40 

28 

170 

1959-60 

101 

45 

26 

172 

1958-59 

100 

0 

88 

188 

1957-58 

102 

0 

70 

172 

1956-57 

101 

0 

34 

135 

1955-56 

121 

0 

27 

148 

1954-55 

93 

0 

34 

127 

1953-54 

Il4 

0 

27 

l4l 

1952-53 

93 

0 

27 

120 

1951-52 

80 

0 

29 

109 

1950-51 

76 

0 

30 

106 

1949-50 

88 

0 

14 

102 

1948-49 

76 

0 

16 

92 

1947-48 

58 

0 

11 

69 
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T^*;enty-four  Master's  degrees  and  10  Ph.  D.'s  were  earned  by  majors 
in  the  department  during  the  year  I966-67.  Nineteen  of  the  Master ' s 
degree  candidates  followed  the  Option  B program  without  a thesis . The 
graduate  students  in  the  department  represented  19  states  and  4 foreign 
countries . 

During  the  academic  year  the  department  offerings  on  the  campus 
included  Agricultural  Education  715  and  8o4  the  autumn  quarter;  703, 

801.  and  850  the  winter  quarter ; and  6II,  712,  and  797  the  spring 
quarter . Each  of  the  quarters  included  a Seminar  in  Agricultural 
Education,  Special  Problems  and  Research . In  8o4  and  8IO,  separate 
sections  were  conducted  for  Extension  personnel.  An  in t er depar tmen t al 
seminar  for  graduate  students  from  all  of  the  vocational  services  was 
staffed 'by  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  and  offered 
during  the  spring  quarter . 

The  off- caucus  offerings  of  the  department  included  Agricultural 
Education  705  and  715  during  the  autumn  quarter  and  709  and  797  during 
the  spring  quarter.  A special  problem  course  emphasizing  the  teaching 
of  horticulture  was  also  provided  during  the  spring  quarter . In  addition 
to  the  agricultural  education  offerings,  a special  problem  course  in 
agricultural  engineering  with  emphasis  upon  agricultural  mechanics  was 
offered  during  the  winter  quarter. 

The  summer  program  included  Agricultural  Education  703  (Methods  in 
Teaching),  707  (Curriculum  in  Vocational  Agriculture) , 709  (Methods  in 
Teaching  Farm  Business  Planning) , 8C6  (Teacher  Education  for  Vocational 
Agriculture) , and  85O  (Research  Methods  in  Agricultural  Education)  in 
addition  to  individual  problems  and  research. 

. The  workshop  in  program  planning  was  conducted  during  the  winter 
quarter  for  Extension  personnel.  Workshops  were  offered  during  the 
summer  term,  which  gave  emphasis  to  Me thods  of  Teaching  Farm  Business, 
Agricultural  Business  and  Service , Multiple  Teacher  Departments , 

Tractor  Operation,  Teaching  Electricity,  and  Cooperating  Teachers . A 
total  of  106  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  were  enrolled  in  these 
workshops . 


Research 

A long-range  plan  for  research  in  the  department  was  presented  by 
a special  committee  and  was  approved  by  the  staff  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation . This  program  identified  some  32  studies , and  categorized  them 
in  terms  of  immediate , intermediate , and  long-^ange  priorities . It  is 
expected  that  this  research  program  will  result  in  a more  coordinated 
effort  and  that  participation  in  it  will  involve  all  members  of  the 
staff. 

Tv7o  major  studies  completed  during  the  year  related  to  long-range 
projects  and  were  supported  by  earlier  studies . One  dealt  with  the  use 
of  economic  principles  in  teaching  high  school  students  in  vocational 
agriculture , and  the  other  with  the  development  of  a state-wide  post- 
high  school  program  for  preparing  technicians  in  ornamental  horticulture.. 


Several  research  publications  were  developed  and  circulated  during 
the  year.  Six  additions  to  the  research  series  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion were  prepared  and  distributed  widely.  An  up-tO’.date  list  of 
studies  completed  in  the  department  was  published  as  well  as  a list  of 
all  recipients  of  degrees  in  agricultural  education . 



Two  small  grant  projects  were  approved  during  the  year . They  were 
"Development  and  Evaluation  of  Instructional  Units  for  Teaching  Profit- 
Maximizing  Principles  in  Vocational  Agriculture'  and  "Communication 
Concepts  in  Adult  Education  in  Agriculture . " In  addition,  the  U,  S. 
Office  of  Education  was  requested  to  support  three  requests  for  train- 
ing proposals  relating  to  research  in  agricultural  education . These 
proposals  were  for  one  week  training  programs  in  young  farmer  education, 
in  vocational  agriculture  for  area  schools , and  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture programs  for  urban  areas . 

Two  members  of  the  faculty  hold  nominal  (no  salary)  appointments 
with  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center.  Three 
faculty  members  held  appointments  and  were  largely  budgeted  in  the  Center 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education . During  the  year,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  left  the  position  to  become 
Director:  of  the  Research  Unit  in  Arkansas . 

In  addition  to  staff  research  efforts,  all  members  of  the  depart- 
ment were  engaged  in  supervising  the  research  efforts  of  Ph.D . and 
Master's  candidates . The  studies  are  listed  below . 

Studies  Completed 

Ph.D.  Dissertations 

Bouchard , Andre , "The  Educational  Needs  of  County  Agricultural 
Extension  Agents  in  Quebec . " 

Christensen,  Howard,  "Education  ‘for  Off-Farm. Agricultural  Occupa- 
tions in  Nevada . " 

Groves,  Ramsey  M. , "Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Students 
with  Special  Needs . " 

Hamilton , James  B.;  "Youth  with  Special  Needs  in  Non -Metropolitan 
Ohio  High  Schools . " 

Mathis,  Gilbert,  "Managerial  Perception  and  Success  in  Farming." 

Mathur , Shyam  L. , "The  Role  of  Cooperative  Extension  Personnel  and 
Advisory  Committees  in  the  Adoption  of  Program  Innovations ." 

McGhee , Oliver  C. "Professional  and  Technical  Needs  of  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  West  Virginia." 

Norris.  Virginia,  "Educational  Methods  Used  in  Presenting  Consumer 
Information  to  Homemakers  Living  in  Low  Income  Urban  Areas." 
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Rolloff  j John  A.j  '.'The  Development  of  a Model  Design  to  Assess 
Instruction  in  Farm  Management  in  Terms  of  Economic  Returns 
and  the  Understanding  of  Iconomic  Principles." 

White,  Robert  H.  5 "dJhe  Education  of  Ornamental  Horticult\^e  Tech- 
nicians in  Ohio." 

Master ' s Theseg  and  Problems 

Archer,  Clyde,  "The  Occupational  Status  of  Agricultural  Graduates 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at  The 
Ohio  State  University." 

Crunkilton,  John  R.,  "Enlisted  Men  Separating  from  the  Military 
Service  as  a Potential  Source  of  Teachers  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Schools . " 

..  . 

Davis.  John  C.,  "A  Handbook  for  Vocational  Agriculture  Students 
at  Edgewood  High  School . " - 

♦ IT 

Emerson,  Roy,  "Occupational  Opportunities  in  Ornamental  Horticulture 
in  Lake  County,  Ohio." 

Grimes,  Gayle  G.,  "Motion  Pictures  and  Film  Strips  Recommended  for 
Teaching  Vocational  Horticulture." 

Hahn,  Donald,  "A  Series  of  Slides  for  Teaching  the  Identification 
of  Ornamental  Evergreens." 

Kranz , Edwin,  "A  Career  Guidance  Program  for  Ninth  Grade  Students 
in  the  Ncrtheastern  Clark  County  High*  School . " 

Lifer,  Charles  W.,  "The  Role  of  the  Area  Extension  Agent,  4-H,  as 
Perceived  by  County  4-H  Advisory  Committee  Members." 

Lovely,  Corbett,  "A  Plastic  Covered  Greenhouse  for  Vocational 
Agriculture  Students." 

V ■ 

Lucal,  Karle,  "A  Plan  and  Commentary"^ 'for  a Joint  Vocational  School 
Horticulture  Complex." 

Nirode,  Bernard,  "Experience  Programs  Conducted  in  Vocational 
Horticulture  Programs  in  Ohio  High  Schools  in  I966." 

Oen,  Urban  T.,  "Procedures  Employed  by  Teachers  in  Conducting  Off- 
Farm  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Programs." 

Penquite,  Wilson,  "Plans  for  a Land  Laboratory  for  the  Blanchester 
Schools . " 

Phillips,  William  B.,  "Subject  Matter  Needs  of  Mahoning  County 
^ Commercial  Firm  Personnel  Concerned  with  Turf  Grass  Instal- 

lation and  Maintenance." 
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Steward,  Marjorie,  "Trends  in  Curriculum  Development  in  Agricul- 
tural Education . " 

Valentine,  Ivan,  ''Procedures  for  Evaluating  Staff  Conferences  in 
Vocational  Education . " 

Non -The sis  Studies 

Bender,  Ralph  E.,  "Occupations  of  Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational 
Agriculture . " 

Studies  in  Progress 

Ph.D.  Dissertations 

* 

Amberson,  Max,  "The  Need  for  Vocational  Education  in  Small  Iso- 
lated Schools  in  Mountain  States . " 

Andrew,  Neal  D.,  "An  Analysis  of  Present  and  Potential  Interstate 
Cooperation  in  Vocational  Education." 

Barker,  Richard  L.,  "The  uie  of  Profit  Maximizing  principles  in 
Teaching  Agriculture . " 

f ' 

Becker,  William,  "Evaluation  of  Post=High  School  Technical  Programs 
in  Agriculture . " 

Cobb,  Nimrod,  "Guidance  Activities  in  Post -High  School  Programs 

of  Agriculture . " — 

* 

Cross , Irving,  "Scholastic  Achievement  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
Students  Enrolled  at  Colorado  State  University." 

Herring , Don,  "Knowledge  of  and  Factors  Influencing  Vocational 
Choices  of  Senior  Vocational  Agriculture  Students  in  Ohio . " 

Kerwood , Robert  ^ "A  Mechanism  for  Self -Initiated  Evaluation  of 
State  Teacher  Education  Programs  in  Vocational  Education . " 

Lattimer,  Everett  C. , "Guidelines  for  Developing  a State-wide 
System  of  Area  Schools . " 

Mehta,  R . C . , "Measures  of  Leader  Behavior  and  Their  Relation  to 
Innovativeness  of  County  Extension  Agents." 

Noland,  Warren,  "Migration  Patterns  of  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture 
Graduates . " 

* 

Stitt,  Thomas  R. , "Understandings  and  Abilities  Needed  for 

Selected  Job  Titles  of  Farm  Equipment  Dealerships  in  Ohio . " 


Master's  Theses  and  Problems 


Beckley,  James  R,»  j "Public  Relations  Activities  of  Ohio  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture. "■» 

Bogle,  Roy,  "Knowledge  of  High  School  Students  Concerning  Under- 
standing and  Skills  Required  for  Success  in  Agricultural 
Careers . " 

Brum*,  Keith  E . , "An  Evaluation  of  Advanced  Teacher  Certification 
Standards  for  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers.” 

Brumbai^h,  Dale,  "Knowledge  and  Skills  Needed  by  Teachers  to  High 
School  Students  in  the  Area  of  Farm  Electrifica,tion. " 

Groves,  Robert,  "Advisor's  Perceptions  of  4-H  Club  Work." 

Parker,  Kenneth,-  "Greenhouse  Facilities  for  Teaching  Vocational 
Horticulture . " 

Ross,  Berman,  "The  Development  of  an  Extension  Agronomy  Program 
for  Warren  County,  Ohio." 

Steva,  John,  "Guidelines  for  Agriculture  Missionary  Services." 

Tangeman,  Jerry  L.,  "improving  the  Organization  and  Instruction 
of  the  Ft.  Lor  ami e,  Ohio,  Adult  Farmers  Class." 

Non -Thesis  Studies 


Bender,  Ralph  E.,  "Continuing  Study  of  Occupational  Status  of 
Recent  Graduates  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Ohio." 

1 c 

Guiler,-  Gilbert  S-. , "Role  Analysis  of  the  Perceptions  of  Beginning 
Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers  and  Their  Professional  Diffi- 
culties in  Role  Performance." 

Guiler , Gilbert  S. , "Needed  Adjustments  in  the  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture Curriculum  to  Provide  Vocational  Experience  in  Agricul- 
tural Occupations  as  Seen  by  School  Administrators . " 

McCormick,  Robert  W. , "Communication  Concepts  for  Developing  In- 
creased Competency  Among  Cooperative  Extension  and  Vocational 
Agriculture  Educators . " 

t 

Wolf,  Willard  H.,  "Vocational  Preferences  of  Beginning  Students 
in  Agricultural  Education . " 

Wolf,  Willard  H.-  "A  Nine  Year  Comparison  of  Grade  Performance  of 
Agricultural  Education  Majors  with  Students  in  the  College  ‘of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and  the  Entire  University." 

Woodin,  Ralph  J.,  "The  Supply  and  Demand  for  Teachers  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  the  United  States,  1966-1969*"  \ 


mm 
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The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 

The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education has  continued  to 
grow  in  staff  and  scope  of  research  activity.  The  staff  represents  a 
wide  range  of  backgrounds  and  specializations.  Currently  there  are 
eleven  specialists}  which  include  the  areas  of  Occupational  Sociology} 
Occupational  Psychology,  Research  Management}  Research  Design,  Agricul- 
tural Iducation,  Business  and  Office  Education,  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion, Distributive  Education,  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  Technical 
Education,  and  International  Education.  These  specialists  are  backed 
up  by  a fore'%  of  thirty-eight  research  associates  who  a'ssist  in  conduct- 
ing the  project  research. 

Research  Associates  in  agriculture  at  the  Center  during  the  I966- 
67  fiscal  year’  included: 

Cecil  Johnson,  former  State  Supervisor,  South  Carolina. 

Responsibilities  as  associate  to  the  Specialist  in  Agriculture 
and  coordinator  of  the  study  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  teachers 
in  vocational,  and  technical  education . 

Joel  Magi SOS,  former  Teacher  Educator  and  State  Supervisor , 

Washington  State  University.  Served  as  an  abstractor  for 
agricultural  education  materials  in  the  Information  Retrieval 
section  of  the  Center  (ERIC) . 

Tom  Stitt,  former  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher  from  Oklahoma  and 
■ Inarch  Assistant  in  the  Agricultural  Education  Department, 
The  Ohio  State  University.  Coordinated  the  Center  project 
concerning  individualizing  instructional  materials  in  off-farm 
agricultural  occupations . 

John  Crunkilton , formerly  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture .in 

Ohio.  Conducted  a research  study  of  the  military  service  as 
a source  for  vocational  teachers . 

The  major  projects  in  agricultural  education  at  the  Center  during 
the  1966-67  school  year  included : 

1.  Evaluation  of  the  instructional  materials  produced  by  the  Center 
as  a part  of  the  project  in  off-farm  agricultural  occupations. 

2.  Developing  the  basic  framework  for  individualizing  instructional 
materials  for  high  school  agriculture  students  interested  in  orna- 
mental horticulture . The  instructional  modules  in  ornamental  horti 
culture  were  used  as  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  materials 
This  project  is  to  be  continued  and  expanded  during  the  coming  year 

3 . Probably  the  most  significant  research  publication  in  agricultural 
education  produced  by  the  Center  last  year  was  the  Review  and 
Synthesis  of  Research  in  Agricultural  Education"  by  Dr.  Warmbrod 
and  Dr.  Phipps . These  men  worked  with  the  Center  and  reviewed  over 
400  research  studies  to  develop  the  publication . .. 
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4.  The  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Clearinghouse  for  the 

Educational  Research  Information  Center  (ERIC)  is  located  at  the 
Center.  This  segment  of  the  Center  operation  has  grown  and  will 
soon  be  in  a position  to  serve  teachers  and  researchers  in  locat- 
ing resource  material  in  agricultural  education. 

Staff  members  of  the  Center  continue  to  travel  across  the  nation 
to  assist  in  coordinating  research  activities  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education.  National  seminars  and  conferences . sponsored  by  the 
Center  also  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  specialists  at  the  Center 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

The  Ohio  Occupational  Research  and  Development  Coordinating  Unit, 
which  was  funded  June  1,  1965?  is %n  integral  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Education.  The  organization  is  directed  by  C.  0.  Tower, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education.  He 
has  been  aided  with  the  agricultural  phase  of  the  Unit  by  Assistant 
Director,  John  A.  Rolloff  (now  RCU  Director  in  Arkansas),  and  by  gradu- 
ate assistants , James  B.  Hamilton  and  Richard  L.  Barker . 

The  Unit ' s tasks  are  to  (l)  stimulate , (2)  coordinate , (3)  facili- 
tate, -and  (4)  disseminate  occupational  education  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  in  Ohio.  Financial  arrangements  are  handled  through  the 
department  under  a subcontract  between  the  Ohio  Department  of  Education 
and  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  have  been  diversi- 
fied to  encompass  all  areas  of  vocational  education . The  staff  located 
in  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  have,  however , been  able  to. 
somewhat  emphasize  programs  of  vocational  agriculture . Considerable 
time  has  been  expended  on  the  formation  of  joint  vocational  schools , 
promotion  and  review  of  research  proposals , and  the  determination  of 
vocational  education  needs  in  Ohio . Data  processing  of  administrative- 
data  of  Ohio  vocational  education  programs  has  been  a major  thrust  of 
the  Unit.  Two  studies  were  completed  through  the  Unit  in  agricultural 
education . Both  of  them  dealt  with  farm  management  instruction;  one 
at  the  adult  level  and  the  other  with  high  school  students . A third 
study  researched  the  characteristics  of  youth  with  special  needs  in 
Ohio  high  schools  and  the  availability  of  vocational  courses  for  them. 


In-Service  Program  for  New  and  Returning  Teachers 



The  total  number  (46)  of  new  and  returning  teachers  employed  in 
Ohio  high  schools  during  the  1966-67  school  year  was  slightly  lower  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  as  may  be  not%d  in  Table.  11.  %!• 

The  in-service  education  program  for  new  and  returning  teachers  of 
vocational  agriculture  in  Ohio  is  designed  to  develop  the  competencies 
needed  to  plan,  organize , conduct , and  evaluate  total  programs  of  vo-^ 
cational  agriculture  in  local  communities.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  six  sem.inars  were  held  throughout  the  year . . 


i 
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table  11 


NUMBER  AND  STATUS  OF  NEW  AND  RETURNING  TEACHERS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  EMPLOYED  IN  OHIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

1966  - 1967  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Status 

September  1, 

1965 

September  1, 

1966 

New  Ohio  Teachers  Employed 

27 

33 

Returning  Ohio  Teachers 

4 

4 

Out-of-state  Teachers 

8 

1 

Ohio  Trainees  on  Special  Placement 

9 

0 

New  Ohio  Teachers  Employed  After 
September  1,  I966 

T'~ 

TOTAL 

55 

46 

» 


A three-day  workshop/seminar  was  held  in  August  to  assist  new 
teachers  plan  the  instructional  prograin  for  their  high  school  students. 
During  the  months  of  September,  November,  February,  and  April  small 
group  seminars  were  held  in  strategic  areas  of  the  state.  Themes  for 
these  seminars  were:  Continuing  Education,  Agricultural  Mechanics, 

Youth  Organization,  Program  Evaluation,  and  Planning  the  Summer  Program. 

A mid-year  two-day  workshop/seminar  was  conducted  for  all  new  ^d 
returning  teachers  at  The  Ohio  State  University  in  the  Agricultural 
Administration  Auditorium.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  was  to  evaluate 
progress,  improve  plans  for  curriculum,  identify  problems  and  share 
experiences . 

In  addition,  each  new  and  returning  teacher  was  observed  an  average 
of  three  times  during  the  school  year  by  teacher  trainers  and  super- 
visors. 

A role  perception-expectation  study  was  initiated  in  19^5  and  I966 
involving  all  new  and  returning^ teachers  to  help  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  internship 
prograiA  afforded  teachers  during  their  first  year  of  employment.  The 
results  of  this  study  should  provide  additional  insights  int©  the  fur- 
ther structuring  of  internship  programs.  ‘ . 

A mid-year  evaluation  of  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  is  made  by  school  administrators  each  year.  Table  12  indi- 
cates the  evaluation  of  new  and  returning  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture in  ten  areas  of  competency  by  their  school  administrators. 
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TABLE  12 


FINAL  EVALUATION  OF  ALL  NEW  AND  RETURNING  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE  IN  TEN  AREAS  OF  COMPETENCY  BY  THEIR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 


Major  Areas  of  Competency 

Mean  i^Rating 

Relationship  with  School,  Faculty,  and  Administration 

4.52 

Public  Relations  and  Communication  Activities 

4.21 

Youth  Organization  Activities 

4.02 

Developing  Occupational  Experience  Programs 

4.02 

Planning  and  Developing  Total  Programs  of  Vocational 
Agriculture 

4.02 

Classroom  Teaching 

3.94 

Use  of  Physical  Facilities 

3.84 

Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics  ^ 

3.70 

Young  Farmer  Program  Activities 

3.41 

Adult  Farmer  Program  Activities 

3.40 

Rating  Scaled  5 Excillent;  4 Good;  3 Average;  2 Fair; 

and  1 Poor. 

l In-Service  Education  for  All  Teachers 

of  Vocational  Agriculture 

The  teacher  education  and  supervisory  staff  formulate  and  conduct 
a comprehensive  in-service  education  program  for  Ohio  teachers.  This 
program  is  designed  to  further  develop  competency  in  teaching  vocational 
agriculture. 

This  phase  of  the  program  has  continued  to  expand  as  is  indicated 
by  the  degree  of  participation  and  acceptance  by  the  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture. 

During  the  smnmer  of  I966,  eighty-six  teachers  of  vocational  f.gri- 
culture  participated  in  a special  three-day j non-credit  in-service  ' 
training  program  at  Cati^  Muskingum.  The  areas  of  technical  agriculture 
presented  and  the  nimiber  of  teachers  enrolled  in  this  special  workshop 
were  as  follows;  New  Recommendations  in  Agronomy 57 ; Weed  Identifica- 
tion and  Control,  22;  Animal  Reproduction,  22;  Making  Quality  Concrete, 
42;  Size  Selection  of  Farm  Machines,  5^;  Forestry  and  Conservation,  20; 
and  Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis,  21. 
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other  non-credit  workshops  and  enrollments  include:  Dairy  Cattle 

Breeding  and  Management  sponsored  by  the  Central  Ohio  Breeding  Associ- 
ation, 37;  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers'  Day  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Research  and  Development  Center,  9.6;  and  a Preview  of  the  Farm  Science 
Review,  6?  teachers. 

During  the  month  of  June  I967,  IO6  teachers  participated  in  special 
thirteen-day  workshops  conducted  at  Ohio  State  Uniyersity.  The  follow- 
ing workshops  were  conducted:  Agricultural  Business  and  Service,  33; 

Organization  of  Multiple  Teacher  Departments,  I6;  Tractor  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  20;  Teaching  Electricity,  11;  and  Cooperating  Instructors 
Workshop,  10. 

.-a..,  

The  annual  three-day  conference  conducted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  for  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  was  devoted  to  the 
theme,  "A  Climate  of  Excellence."  Much  emphasis  was  given  to  the  need 
for  quality  in  a broadened  program  of  'vocational  agriculture  which 
includes:  Production  Agriculture,,  Farm  Business  Planning  and  Analysis, 

Horticulture,  Programs  for  Youth  with  Special  Needs,  Agricultural  Mechan- 
ics and  Agricultural  Business  and  Service. 

During  the  year  teacher  education  staff  members  assisted  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  Vocational  Agriculture  Teacher's  Conference,  the 
State  Young  Farmer  Conference,  the  Ohio  Future  Farmers  of  America  Con- 
vention, the  Annual  Vocational  Agriculture  Judging  Contest,  and  Futui'e 
Farmer  Leadership  Training  Camp,  the  Ohio  State  Junior  Fair  Program,  and 
the  Ohio  In-Service  Training  program  at  Camp  Muskingum. 


International  Education 

The  department  continued  to  participate  cooperp-tively  v/ith  the 
College  Of  Education  under  the  contract  of  The  Ohio  State  University- 
India  Education  Project.  Leon  Boucher  returned  August  1,  1966  after 
serving  two  years  as  an  Agricultural  Education  Consultant  in  the 
Regional  College  of  Education,  Bhubaneswar,  Orissa,  India.  The  Regional 
Coiiege  Project  under  the  direction  of  The  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Training,  Government  of  India,  cooperating  with  The 
Ohio  State  University,  has  established  four  centers  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  The  primary  effort  was  in  the  development  of  teacher  edu- 
cation programs  for  instructors  o*f  vocational  agriculture  in  the  multi- 
purpose high  schools  of  India.  Wayne  E.  Schroeder  has  continued  to 
serve  as  Chief  of  Party  for  the  College  of  Educatibn  AID  Mission. 

Daryl  Sharp,  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  at  Minster,  joined  the 
project  in  January  of  I966  and  is  continuing  to  serve  in  the  Regional 
College  at  Mysore,  India.  Lowell  Hedges,  teacher  of  vocational 
culture  at  Elgin  School,  Marion  County,  joined  the  team  in  July  I966 
at  the  Ajmer,  Regional  College.  • Both  men  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  cooperating  instructors  for  this  department  and  will  complete  a 
two  year  assignment  with  the  project. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  spent  5 
weeks  in  studying  the  possibilities  for  the  establishment  of  a teacher 
education  program  in  the  Superior  School  of  Agriculture  at  Piracicaba, 
Brazil.  This  was  a part  of  the  College  and  Agency  for  International 
Development  contract.  While  in  Brazil,  conferencers  were  held  with 
personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Secretary  of  Education  in 
addition  to  key  personnel  of  the  College  and  the  AID  team.  Clair  Young, 
a former  agricultural  education  graduate  and  Extension  state  staff  mem- 
ber in  Ohio,  had  made  many  preliminary  findings  for  this  study  during 
his  three-year  period  v/ith  the  AID  team.  As  yet  no  decision  has  been 
made  concerning  the  further  developments  of  this  program.  The  depart- 
ment, however,  has  expressed  a willingness  to  cooperate  in  any  way  pos- 
sible to  promote  programs  of  teacher  education  and  vocational  agriculture 
in  the  Sao  Paulo  state  of  Brazil. 

i 

Twenty  foreign  national  students  enrolled  in  classes  of  this  de- 
partment during  the  past  year.  They  were  from  the  following  countries 
with  the  number  of  enrollees  designated:  Africa  - 10;  India  - 5; 

Pakistan  - 2;  Canada  - 2;  Philippines  - 1.  Shyam  L.  Mathur  from  India 
and  Andre  J.  Bouchard  of  Canada  completed  their  doctoral  programs  this 
year. 


Nine  other  foreign  visitors  who  were  present  for  brief  periods  of 
observation  and  consultation  represented  India,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and 
Pakistan.  These  visits  vary  in  nature  from  office  consultation  to  trips 
within  the  state  showing  agricultural  education  in  action. 


Curriculum  Materials  Service 

The  Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Curriculimi  Materials  Service  is  a . 
cooperative  venture  with  the  Agri^cultural  Edupation  Service  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education, 

The  Ohio  State  University  working  together.  The  activities  of  the 
Service  are  under  the  direction  of  a coordinator  of  curriculum  materials. 

The  purpose  of. the  Curriculum  Materials  Service  is  to  assist 
teachers  in  the  improvement  of  their  instruction.  This  is  accomplished 
through  assisting  teachers  in  developing  adequate  local  department  cur- 
riculum materials  centers,  which  suggest  the  curriculum  of  the  local 
department.  ^ 

The  curriculum  materials  needs  of  teachers  are  based  upon  the  edu-  , 
national  objective  of  the  curriculum  of  the  major  program  areas  which 
are...as  follows:  Agricultural  Production,  Agricultural  Supplies,  Agri- 

cultural Mechanics,  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Agricultural  Resources,  * 
and  Forestry.  The  curriculum  are  undergoing  constant  change  to  keep 
pace  with  technological  and  educational  progress.  The  director  of  the 
Curriculmn  Materials  Service  served  as  the  coordinator  and  the  editor 
for  the  development  of  curriculum  guides  in  the  above  named  program 
areas.  These  guides  will  assist  in  the  identification  of  curriculum 
materials  needs  of  teachers  conducting  programs  in  the  various  areas. 
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An  advisory  group  composod  of  teachors  of  vocational  agriculture 
and  representatives  of  the  supervisory  and  teacher  education  staffs 
serve  to  review  the  activities  of  the  Service  and  to  recommend  policy 
changes.  At  times  College  of  Agriculture  staff  members,  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  members,  and  Research  and  Development  staff  members 
meet  with  the  committee  to  assist  in  the  development  of  cooperative 
programs  with  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service. 

The  first  step  in  providing  curriculum  materials  for  local  program's 
is  to  search  for  existing  materials  that  will  provide  suitable  educa- 
tional experiences  for  students.  The  sources  of  these  materials  are  as 
follows:  Vocational  Curriculum  Materials  Services  in  other  states,  The 

Cooperative  Extension  Services  in  the  various  states.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Foundation  programs.  Center  for  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  and  commercial  sources.  A catalog  listing  approxi- 
mately 900  printed  and  audio-visual  items  from  about  50  different  sources 
was  prepared  for  distribution  to  Ohio  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 
About  53,000  separate  items  were  distributed  to  Ohio  departments  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  by  this  system. 

When  materials  are  not  available  to  support  the  curriculum,  steps 
are  taken  by  the  Curx.iculum  Materials  Service  to  prepare  the  needed 
materials.  A catalog  listing  the  materials  produced  by  the  Service  is 
prepared  and  distributed  to  Ohio  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  and 
agricultural  education  services  in  other  states . The  materials  prepared 
by  the  Service  during  I966-67  are  as  follows: 

Manuals-- 

Livestock  Marketing  including  a packet  of  reference  materials 

Fundamentals  of  Plant  Identification  - 

Mowers 

Facts  on  Farming 

Agricultural  Production  Curriculum  Guide 

Reference  Books  for  a Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture 


Slide  Series  and  Script: — 

What  Is  Horticulture? 

Floriculture  Crops 

Greenhouses  and  Related  Structures 

Know  Your  Land 

The  following  materials  are  under  development -- 
Plows  and  Plowing 
Identification  of  Ornamental  Trees 
Identification  of  Ornamental  Shrubs 
Plant  Growth  and  Nutrition 
Livestock  Feeding 
Livestock  Breeding 
Plant  Diseases 

Beef  Grading  from  Feeder  to  Carcass 
Balers  and  Baling 
Corn  Pickers 

Curriculum  Guides  for  Turf  Management 


Periodicals --(The  following  periodicals  have  been  made  available  to 
Ohio  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture) 

Announcements  and  Notes  on  Instructional  Materials-  Vocational 
Agriculture  Curriculimi  Materials  Service 
Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News  - Department  of  Agricultural 
Education  and  Division  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  bi-monthly 
Soil  Conservation  District  News  - Soil  Conservation  Serylces 
Ohio  Herd  Improvement  Observer  - Department  of  Dairy  Science,  OSU 
Insect  Aids  and  Alerts  - Department  of  ZoGlogy.  and  Entomology,  OSU 
The  Ohio  Future  Farmer  - Ohio  FFA  Association 

The  Ohio  Yoifig  Farmer  News  - Ohio  Vocational  Agriculture  Service 
Safety  and  j^ergency  Preparedness  - College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  OSU 

Modern  Milk  Marketer  - College  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Ec  on  omi c s , OSU- 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Report  - USDA 
College  of  Agriculture  Placement  Office  Newsletter 
Agricultural  Education  News 
Agronomic  Tips 

Ohio  Report  on  Research  and  Development,  Ohio  Agricultural  Research 
and  Development  Center 

Extension  Publications  (OSU)-- 

A total  of  37  Cooperative  Extension  Service  publications  were  made 
available  to  the  Curriculum  Materials  Service  for  distribution  to  Ohio 
teachers . 

Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  Center- - 

One  copy  each  of  the  I966-67  publication  of  the  OARDC  was  distri- 
buted to  each  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  through  the  Center's 
mailing  room. 

Guidance  Materials  (OSU  and  Department  of  Agricultural  Education) 
distributed  to  teachers-- 

Here's  a Poster  for  Your  Bulletin  Board 
Opportunities  for  You  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

Recruiting  the  Future  Farmers  for  Vocational  Agriculture  Careers 
Is  There  a Job  in  Agriculture  for  You? 

Career  Opportunities  in  the  Nursery  Industry 

Be  an  Influential  American 

Rewarding  Careers  iri  a Dynamic  Industry 

Teaching  Units  for  "Planning  Your  Career  in  Agriculture" 

Careers  in  Plant  Pathology 

CoSner,cial  Materials — 

A total  of  eleven  pieces  of  commercial  materials  were  distributed 
to  teachers. 
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Public  Relations 

All  staff  members  assisted  in  implementing  a nev/  plan  of  public 
relations  for  •. vocational  agriculture  and  agricultural  education  which 
had  been  developed  by  a joint  staff  committee.  The  committee  also 
assisted  selected  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  in  publicizing 
events  in  their  communities  and  gave  special  aid  to  teachers  in  pub- 
licizing  events  at  the  State  Fair,  the  FFA  Convention,  the  Young  Farmer^ 
Convention  and  the  Teachers'  Conference’.  All  members  of  the  staff 
were  engaged  in  working  with  specific  assignments  with  various  state 
organizations.  One  member,  for  exEHnple,  served  as  membership  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Vocational  Association. 

Four  issues  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Education  News  were  published 
during  the  year.  This  newsletter  was  edited  by  a member  of  the  staff. 
All  staff  members  made  the  contributions  to  this  ptibiication.  Other 
publications  which  carried  contributions  from  staff  members  included 
the  American  Vocational  Journal,  the  Agricultural  Education  Magazine, 
and  the  National  Future  Farmer. 


• Facilities 

■e* 

The  department  is  housed  in  the  Agricultural  Administration  Build- 
ing and  includes  13  offices  for  the  staff.  Is  addition  there  are  five 
secretarial  stations  with  four  of  the  stations  accommodating  one  secre- 
tary and  one  accommodating  two  secretaries.  The  facilities  also  include 
a conference  room,  a teaching  aids  lab,  and  two  rooms  to  accommodate  25 
graduate  students.  The  expanding  program  of  the  department  particularly 
in  the  area  of  instructional  materials  and  in  the  number  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  make  space  allocation  a concern.  Storage 
facilities  are  taxed  to  the  limit  and  provisions  are  to  be  made  to 
utilize  the  small  room  on  the  south  wing  of  the  building  between  thp 
classrooms  to  accommodate  the  overflow.  If  this  is  insufficient,  then' 
requests  will  be  made  for  shelving  in  the  office  occupied  by  the  teaching 
aids  specialist. 

During  the  year  the  following  new  equipment  v/as  provided: 

2 Overhead  projectors 

1 Portable  projection  screen 

1 Slide  projector  with  remote  control 

1 Portable  tape  recorder 

5 Four-draper  letter  size  file  cabinets 

2 Two-drawer  letter  size  file  cabinets 

2 Sectional  bopkcases  } 

1 Stenographer '"'schaif 

1 Spirit  duplicator 

2 Adler  typewriters 

1 Roneo  mimeograph 

1 Victor  automatic  calculator 

1 Postal  scale  10# 

1 Platform  scale  60# 
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u 1 1 1 on , Roy  D.;  Cain,  Pau',  S.  ■ 

Employment  Opportunities  and  Usable  Agricultural  Skills  in  Non-Farm  Agricultural  Occupations  in 
Appalachia.  Popular  Report. 


“Morehead  State  Univ.,  Ky.  School  of  Applied  Sciences  and  Technology 
MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  - \ ,/ 

Pub  Date  / Nov 66  3p.  ' ^ 


*0FF  FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS;  *EMPL0YMENT  OPPORTUNITIES;  *V0CATI0NAL  AGRICULTURE;  OCCUPATIONAI 
SURVEYS;  *EDUCATI0NAL  NEEDS;  *AGRICULTURAL  SKILLS;  OCCUPATIONAL  ClUSTERS;  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
KENTUCKY;  OHIO 


The  "pqrposes  of  the  study  were  to  determine  employment  opportunities  for  present  and  emerging  non-farm 
agricultural  occupations  In  28  eastern  Kentucky  and  10  southern  Ohio  counties,  clusters  of  competencies 
required  for  a selected  number  of  Jobs,  and  post-high  school  educational  programs  needed  to  prepare  workers 
to  enter  or  progress  In  agricultural  technician  level  occupations.  Data  obtained  from  a sample  of  284 
business  firms  showed  736  positions  of  which  306  were  defined  as  agriculturally  oriented  and  represented  126 
different  agricultural  Job  titles.  Some  findings  were:  (1)  40  percent  of  aVl  workers  employed  In 
non-farm  agricultural  businesses  need  some  knowledge  and  skill  In  agriculture,  (2)16  percent  of  all  workers 
employed  In  non-agricultural  businesses  that  may  employ  agricultural  workers  need  some  knowledge's  and 
skiTls^  Ia^agriculture,  (3)  Employers  expected  a 40  percent  Increase  In  the  number  of  emoloyeg^s  nee 
technical  epnpetencles  In  agriculture  In  the  next  5 years,  and  (4)  It  was  possible  to  determine  general 
competency  areas  for  entry  and  advancement  by  workers.  The  complete  report  Is  available  as  ED  010%496.  (WB) 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  AN|)  USABLE  AGRICULTURAL  SKILLS  IN 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  A^^D  USABLE  AGRICULTURAL  SKILLS 

IN  NON-FARM  AGRICULTURAL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  APPAIACHIA  | 

This  condensed  report  has  been  prepared  to  provide  news-^media,  legislators,  i 

laymen,  teachers,  and  educational  administrators  with  the  results  of  the  19  month 
staff  study  in  agricultural  technology  at  Morehead  State  University.  The  study  i 

was  funded  under  Section  4(^)  of  the  National  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  | 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was: 

1.  To  identify  and  determine  employment  opportunities  for  present  and  emerging 
non- farm  agricultural  occupations  in  twenty-eight  eastern  Kentucky  and  ten  i 
southern  Ohio  counties . 

% 

2 . To  determine  clusters  of  competencies  required  for  a selected  number  of 
these  jobs. 

3.  To  determine  needed  post-high  school  educational  programs  to  prepare 
workers  to  enter  or  progress  in  agricultural-techilician  level  occupations. 

To  obtain  data  in  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives,  a sample  of  284  business 
firms  that  employ  workers  who  use  agricultural  knowledge  and  skills  was  selected  from 
all  the  firms  in  the  38  county  area.  A research- assistant  team  made  po.’  ■;onal  contacts! 
with  each  firm  to  obtain  data  concerning: 

1.  The  functions  of  each  firm,  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  workers  in  present  j 
and  anticipated  job  titles  in  the  firm. 

2.  The  specific  activities  in  which  workers  engage.  ! 

3.  The  knowledges  workers  use  in  their  jobs. 

Data  were  obtained  on  a total  of  736  job  positions,  306  of  which  were  defined  | 

as  agriculturally-oriented  jobs.  These  306  positions  represented  126  different  j 

agricultural  job  titles.  The  results  of  the  study  showed  that:  | 

1.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  workers  employed  in  non-farm  agricultural  businesses 
need  some  knowledge  and  skills  in  agriculture. 

2.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  all  workers  employed  in  non-agr icultural  businesses 

that  may  employ  agricultural  workers  need  some  knowledges  and  skills  in 
agriculture.  ! 

3.  Of  every  10  potential  job  opportunities  for  agricultural  workers,  6 were  i 

j 

in  the  Kentucky  and  4 were  in  the  Ohio  region  of  study. 

4.  Two  and  one-half  times  more  agricultural  workers  with  high  school  vocational 
level  training  will  be  needed  than  agricultural  technicians  with  post-high 
school  training  to  take  entry-level  positions  in  the  next  five  years. 

: 

i 

5.  Most  of  the  business  firms  interviewed  were  multi-functional,  and  workers 
in  job  titles  in  the  smaller  firms  tended  to  hold  jobs  that  were  multi- 
functional in  nature. 

i 

1 


o 


6.  The  rate  of  turnover  was  highest  in  businesses  having  the  most  part-time 
workers . 

7.  Employers  reported  an  expected  forty  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  needing  technical  competencies  in  agriculture  in  the  next  five 
years  . 

8.  Employers  had  been  xi/illing  to  hire  untrained  persons  under  20  years  of 
age  and  train  these  people  in  technical  skills  on-the-job,  but  indicated 
they  would  rather  hire  and  pay  a higher  wage  to  trained  technical  workers 
if  available. 

9.  It  was  possible  to  determine  the  general  competency  areas  for  entry  and 
advancement  by  workers  in  jobs  needing  agricultural  knowledges  and  skills, 
and  to  group  these  X17orker•'-^sac tivities  and  knowledges  into  clusters  so  that 
general  competency  areas "could  be  identified. 

10.  It  was  possible  to  determine  "clusters"  or  "families"  of  agricultural- 

technical  and  agricultural-vocational  job  titles,  based  upon  the  workers* 
responses  concerning  activities  and  knowledges  used  in  their  jobs. 

More  detailed  information  will  be  needed  before  the  units  of  instruction  can  be 
planned.  The  in-school  instructional  programs  at  the  high  school  vocational  level 
and  post-high  school  technical  'level  should  provide  the  broad  theoretical  base  for 
the  learning  of  applied  principles  and  details  in  on-the-job  experience  programs  as 
a part  of  the  course  of  study. 


Roy  D.  Dillon 
Project  Director 
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Gray,  Robert  K.,  And  Others  ^ ^ . 

An  Illinois  Inventory  of  Research  and  Studies  in  Vocational  Education. 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Springfield.  Div.  of  Vocational  and  Tech.  Ed. 
Illinois  Research  and  Development  Coordinating  Unit,  Springfield. 

MF  AVAILABLE  IN  VT-ERIC  SET.  OEC-5-85-126 

IRDCU-Misc-Pub-401 

yjivy  Pub  Date  - Dec67  35p. 

research  PROJECTS;  ^ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHIES;  ^VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION;  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
ILLINOIS 

This  bibliography  containing  284  items  represents  a large  portion  of  the  vocational  educational  research 
effort  in  the  State  from  January  1965  through  July  1967.  Both  completed  and  in-progress  research  is  included. 
Many  items  are  annotated  but  the  bibliographic  citations  are  not  complete.  The  entries  are  categorized  under 
(1)  Agriculture  and  Related,  (2)  Business  Education,  (5)  Cooperative  Education,  (4)  Culturally  Deprived 
Socially  Maladjusted,  and  Potential  Dropouts,  (5)  Guidance  and  Placement,  (6)  Health  Occupations,  ( ) Home 
Economics  Education,  (8)  Industrial  and  Related,  and  (9)  Junior  Col lege-Post -Secondary . ^ In  the  index,  each 
‘Subject  heading  is  followed  by  a series  of  numbers  referring  to  the  specific  citations  in  that  category,  um; 
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The  Illinois  Occupational  Research  and  Development  Coordinating 
Unit  was  established  by  Project  No.  OE  5-85-126,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Bureau  of  Research  on  June  12,  1965.  It  was  ex- 
tended by  Grant  No.  OEG-3-7-063030-2687  on  March  1,  1967*  Both 
projects  were  funded  under  the  provisions  of  Se'^tion  ^(c)  PL 
88-210. 
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TlriG  1' n*)]  iography  was  prepared  for  the  ReK^.  . 

• ■•'ocatiorial  ard  Technical  Education,  State  of  "I 
■ '.■^;L‘''n  and  Rehal ilitation  by  Richard  Haley  and  R 1 
II.  1.'  intt  .a.Ied  to  be  helpful  to  vocational  edin  i 

ins ’..I  tut  ions  which  are  seeking  research  and  stua  c 
‘‘o  .•'trier  research  or  for  solutions  to  present  pro'b 
.iucatioii,  A Bibliography  of  Published  and  Unrr  d ■ 
Eau<'-ation  Literature  which  is  more  comprehensive  ~ ' . cr 
rr--^pared  for  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  i 1 by 
RCU  listing  is  meant  to  be  more  of  an  invent  oy  'f 
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national  education  research  in  Illinois  and  who  is  ^oing  it.  In  b.comes  a ■ i.  , - 
although  incomplete,  of  the  existing  vocational  education  research  effort  in  111'. 


METHODOLOGY 


Citations  were  obtained  from  personal  intervitrns,  theses  and  iissertatio: 
abstracts,  and  research  project  lists.  It  should  be  noted  that  both  ccmplei-e  : 
and  in-progress  research  is  included  and  that  the  availability  of  some  materia"^. 
are  probably  restricted.  The  period  covered  by  this  search  is  from  January, 

.1965  to  July,  1967  inclusive. 

This  bibliography  is  not  complete  and  no  claim  of  this  nature  is  intended. 
There  are  approximately  280  references  included.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  listing  all  of  the  pertinent  studies  because  this  was  a first  effort  in  co- 
ordinating and  invent oring  the  total  research  activity  of  vocational  education 
un  Illinois.  Some  institutions  and  groups  may  be  omitted  in  the  inventory,  bub 
all  universities  concerned  with  educational  research  were  contacted. 

INDEXING 


A subject  index  with  partial  cross-indexing  is  provided.  Each  subject  head- 
ing is  followed  by  a series  of  numbers  referring  to  the  specific  citations  in 
that  category.  The  index  titles  were  chosen  to  correspond  with  current  termincl. 
and  the  Corplan  study. 
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The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  the  colleges 
and  universities,  the  many  educators,  school  administrators,  and  other  officials 
who  contributed  reference  materials.  It  is  hoped  that  this  can  become  a recurring 
listing  of  current  research  to  be  made  available  periodically.  A publication  of 
this  nature  may  help  to  provide  direction  for  future  research  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  in  the  area  of*  technical  and  vocational  education. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  concerning  any  projects  cataloged  other  than  those  listed 
with  a RCU  number.  Many  of  the  reports  are  available  through  university  libraries 
the  ERIC  clearinghouse,  or  other  dissemination  centers.  Information  from  others 
may  be  completely  unavailable  even  from  the  principal  investigator, 

Robert  K.  Gray 
Research  Consultant 
Illinois  RCU 
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001.  Abner,  George  and.  Wright,  C,  R,  Project  for  Slow  Learning  Boys  in  Alton 

Senior  High  School,  Alton,  RCU  00037-07,  “ ^ 

A continuing  full  day  core  program  for  slow  learners  under  one  teacher- 
coordinator  including  common  learnings  instruction,  and  job  experience 
in  service  type  occupations, 

002.  Adams,  Charlotte  G,  Working  with  Low  Income  Families  in  New  Madrid  County, 
Missouri,  Southern  Illinois  University. 

In  progress , 

003.  Ameter,  Sue  lynn.  An  Analysis  of  Errors  Made  on  the  Selectric  by  First 
Year  Typewiting  Students.  Eastern  Illinois  University,  1966, 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  most  frequently  occurring 
errors  made  by  first  year  typewriting  students  using  I.B.M.  Selectric 
Typewriters , 

004.  Amos,  Blanche  Janell.  A Study  to  Determine  the  Factors  Contributing 

Significantly  to  the  Success  of  a Chapter  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America"!  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville , 1966 , 

005.  Anderson,  Audrey  Ann.  A Study  of  the  Two-Year  Secretarial  Program  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  I96I-I963.  Northern  Illinois  University. 

July,  1965. 

This  study  revealed  the  fact  that  a low  percentage  of  students  completed 
the  course  of  study;  the  incoming  students  generally  ranked  below  other 
incoming  freshmen;  and  that  very  few  students  eventually  entered  a four 
year  program, 

006.  Anderson,  Ernest  Francis.  Differential  Costs  of  Curricula  in  Comprehensive 
Junior  Colleges.  University  of  Illinois.  1966,  RCU  23-A7. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  the  relationship  of  the  costs  of 
special  vocational  and  technical  curricula  of  less  than  four  years  in 
length  to  the  costs  of  general  or  liberal  arts  curricula  leading  to  programs 
of  study  requiring  four  or  m.ore  years  of  college  study.  The  anlaysis  will 
ferret  out  the  cost  of  each  course  offered  in  the  college.  The  unit  cost 
of  each  course  included  in  a curriculum  will  be  aggregated  to  determine 
the'  total  cost  of  educating  a student  ir  that  curriculum-.  The  cost  of 
each  specialised  vocational  and  technical  curricu.’_um  will  be  cempared  to 
the  average  cost  of  educating  r student  In  the  liberal  arts  curricula  to 
see  if  there  is  a consistent  relationship  across  the  sample  institutions 
included  in  this  study.  This  empirical  analysis  of  practice  in  a selected 
group  of  institutions  will  then  be  used  as  a basis  for  preparing  a design 
for  analysis  that  may  be  applicable  for  further  advancement  of  knowledge. 
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007*  Andrushka,  Nadia  and  Broadwell,  Lucile.  Program  In  Health  Occupational 
Education«  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Chicago . ECU  00024-C7. 

A two-pronged  project  in  the  Health  Occupations;  one  to  provide  short  term 
instruction,  primarily  for  adults,  for  cooks  and  food  service  workers  and 
for  health  aides  in  the  field  of  long  term  patient  care;  and  second,  to 
develop  profiles  of  health  occupations  and  to  prepare  curriculum  for  certain 
of  these  occupations. 

008.  Arends,  Ralph.  Feasibility  Study  of  Junior  College  Needs  in  McLean  County 
and  Adjacent  Areas.  McLean  County  Schools.  Bloomington.  ECU  19-A6. 

A study  to  demonstrate  the  purpose  of  a comprehensive  junior  college  program 
in  (a)  pre-college  instruction,  (b)  teminal  programs  in  general,  occupational, 
semi-technical,  or  technical  education,  and  (c)  adult  education. 

009.  Ash,  Clarence.  Cost  Analysis  for  Multiple  Institution  Education  Prograins. 

Uni vers ity  of  Illinois . ~ 

In  progress . 

010.  Barlow,  Barbara  A.  A Survey  of  the  Preparedness  evidenced  by  Counselors 
in  Providing  Occupational  Guidance  to  Modern  Foreign  Language  Students  at 
Selected  High  Schools.  Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  I966. 

A survey  which  showed  that  19,%  of  the  students  discontinued  foreign 
• language  study  after  two  years.  Conclusions  drawi  include  the  limited 
adequacy  of  counselors  to  guide  in  the  modern  foreign  language  area. 

on.  Barrett,  Burdette  E.  A Follow-up  Study  of  the  19'^9-1962  Business  Graduates 
of  Lyons  To^-mship  Pligh  School,  LaCrange,  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois  . 
University.  August,  1966. 

012.  Bauman,  Merlin  Herbert.  The  Business  Experience  of  Business  Teachers  in 

the  Northern  Twenty- one  Counties  of  Illinois '( Excluding  the  City  of  Chicago.) 
August,  1965.  ^ 

This  thesis  substantiates  the  premise  that  business  teachers  should  have 
recent  business  experience.  The  study  also  suggests  the  need  of  a further 
study  in  this  area  to  determine  the  teaching  effectiveness  of  business 
teachers  before  and  after  obtaining  business  experience.. 

013.  Behling,  Roger  Lee.  A Survey  of  Selected  Business  Firms  to  Determine  the 
Kinds  of  Positions  Available  and  Qualifications  Needed  by  High  School  Graduates 
in  the  Field  of  Bookkeeping  in  Chicago  Heights,  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  August,  1966. 

014.  Belville,  Lewis.  Follow-up  of  Fulton  County  Graduates  of  Selected  Classes 
to  Determine  Implications  for  Vocational  Guidance  and  Business  and  Office 
Education.  I^wistown  High  School.  Lewis town.  ECU  20-A6. 

The  objective  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  probable  training 
needs  of  students  in  office  occupations  with  implications  for  guidance 
service  and  curriculum  revision  and  development. 
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(tlo.  Black,  Arthur  A.  and  Kuhn,  George.  Specific  Program  to  Motivate  Vocationally^ 

Oriented  Students  to  Comi^lete  their  High  School  Education.  Carbondale  Community 
High  School,  Carbondale , RCU  00068-A7 . ~ 

017.  Bertolaet,  Frederick,  Regional  Conferences  on  Education,  Training  and 

Employment . The  Recearch  Council  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School 
Improvement.  Chicago.  'g, 

016.  Blair,  Clarence.  Labor  Market  Survey.  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Belleville,  RCU  33-A7. 

This  survey  was  undertaken  in  order  to  assess  whether  the  present  curricula 
of  St.  Clair  and  Madison  County  Schools  meet  the  needs  of  modern  industry, 
thus  maximizing  the  opportunity  for  employment  of  graduating  students . 

019.  Bleem,  Janet  R.  Values  of  Home  Economic  Teachers  in  Relation  to  Students 
of  Economically  Depressed  or  Culturally  Deprived  Background  Southern 
Illinois  University.  L966 , 

Instrument  to  study  social  sensitivity  of  H,  E.  teachers  and  their  reactions 
to  cultural  conflicts  in  the  values  of  middle  class  and  culturally  and  - 
economically 'deprived  students. 

020.  Blum,  Alan  F.  Family  Structure,  Peer  Culture,  and  the  Learning  of  Politic^ 

History:  The  Imnact  of  Sex-Role  Identification  upon  the  Learning  Experience 

of  Adolescents.  University  of  Chicago.  19^5 • 

021.  Bober,  Gerald.  An  Investigation  of  'Certain  Factors  Concerning  the  Salaries 
of  Female  Off ice~VJorkers  in  Selected  Chicago  Area  Business^  Northern 
Illinois  University,  June,  1963 » 

Bowian,  Mary  Jean.  /-  Tlieore'Gicg  1 and  Empirical  Analysis  of  Vocational 
Preparation  in  Japan.  University  of  Chicago. 

Boyle,  James  F.  A Study  of  uhe  Dropouts  from  the  Classes  of  1964  and  196^ 
from  I-lundelein  High  School  District  120.  Northern  Illinois  University. 

June,  19^ 5 » 

States  that  only  30g  s>f  the  youths  who  dropped  out  of  high  school  were 
enro’j  led  in  urc g'-T-e  'U-- 1 education. 
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025.  Brake,  Oral  Wayne.  A Programmed  Learning  Approach  to  Teaching  Dimensioning 
in  Mechanical  Drawing  as  compared  to -the  Conventional  Method  Teaching. 
Northern  Illinois  University.  'May,^'1966. 

Study  concludes  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  learning  retention 
Between  conventional  and  prograinmed  units  in  dimensioning. 

026,  Brannan,  Gerry  O’Dell.  Transcrihing  Machine  Operators  in  Bloomington  and 
Nomal  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois  University.  1966^ 

027 o Braun,  R.  H.  and  Anderson,  W.  G.  Special  Vocational  Orientation  Program 
for  Slow  Learners.  University  of  Illinois.  Urhana.  RCU  53-A?. 

Special  orientation  in  common  learnings  for  slow  learners  in  J.H.S.  (grades 
7-8-9)  along  with  controlled  environment  using  mass  production  techniques  for 
developing  vocational  awareness,  joh  skills,  and  attitudinal  competencies. 

028.  Bretzlaff,  Erlene.  Home  Safety.  Southern  Illinois  University.  19^7. 

To  determine  the  needs  in  high  school  of  homemakers. 

029.  Bryan,  Thomas  C.  Occupational  Orientation  Program  for  Potential  Dropouts. 
Woodland  High  School^  Streator.  RCU  OOO7I-A7. 

A continuing  one-half  day  program  in  Basic  suBject  matter  suBjects  in  an 
occupational  orientation  program  for  potential  school  leavers.  Reading, 
science  and  mathematics  emphasized  in  relation  to  occupations. 

030.  Bryan,  Thomas  C.  Summer  Occupational  Curriculum  Planning  Workshop. 

Woodland  High  School.  Streator,  RCU  22-A7. 

031.  Broadwell,  Lucile.  Demonstration  Program  in  Health  Occupations . Chicago 
PuBlic  Schools.  Chicago . RCU  00024- D8. 

A two-pronged  project  in  the  Health  Occupations;  one  to  provide  short  term 
instruction,  primarily  for  adults,  for  cooks  and  food  service  workers  and 
for  health  aides  in  the  field  of  long  term  patient  care;  and  second,  to 
develop  profiles  of  health  occupations  and  to  prepare  curriculum  for  certain 
of  these  occupations. 

032.  Brooke,  Ralphe  E.  A Follow-up  of  the  I962  and  1964  Graduates  and  Non- 
Graduates  of  McHenry  Community  High  School.  Northern  Illinois  University. 
January,  1965* 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  this  high  school  does  a Better 
joB  of  preparing  students  for  continuing  their  education  than  for  going 
to  work  immediately  upon  leaving  school. 
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^33^  ^^shanarij  Phyllis#  A Study  lo  PGlsmiinG  Family  Living  Ar6as  Ihati  could 
Enrich  Elementary  Education  if  Integrated  into  the  Present  Cufriculum. 

Southern  Illinois  University.  1966.  

034.  Burgener,  V.  E.  and  Staff.  Illinois  ECU  Final  Report.  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  Rehabilitation.  Springfield.  Contract  No.  OE  5-85-126. 

Final  report  of  the  first  eighteen  months  of  operation  of  the  Illinois 
Occupational  Research  and  Development  Coordinating  Unit. 

035.  Campbell,  Robert  A.  Experimental  Program  to  Prepare  Vocational- Technical 
Teachers  for  La,boratory  Classes  Designed  for  Dropout-Prone  Y outh . 

University  of  Illinois.  RCU  0006 5-A7. 

Summer ^ workshop  (1966)  for  teachers  of  dropout  prone  youth  involving  a shop 
class ^ in  operation  as  a teaching  laboratory  and  curriculum  development  to 
be  tried  by  group  using  television  video  tape  and  closed  circuit  for 
observation  and  evaluation. 

037.  Campbell,  Warren  J . Pupil  Reports.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville 

1965. 

038.  Carlionari,  Joseph.  Intelligence  Tests  as  Predictive  Instruments  for 
Academic  Achievement  among  Culturally  Deprived  Children.  Northern  1.1 .1  irmi  .g 
University. August,  1966. 

039*  Carrell,  Laxvrence,  Jr.  The  Design,  Development  and  Manufacture  of  a Tool 
Grinding  Fixture.  Eastern  Illinois  University.  1967. 

In  progress . 

040.  Carrell,  Robert  A.  A Survey  of  Comparative  Costs  of  Selected  Junior  College 
Vocational  Laboratories  for  Vocational  Curriculum  Plaiining  Puposes  in  the 

Central  Illinois  Junior  College.  Eastern  Illinois  University. 

Comparative  cost  of  equipping  various  voc-tec  laloratories  and  the  per- 
pupil  cost  of  equipping  the  laboratories. 


04l.  Carpenter,  Wm.  G.  and  Michael,  Lloyd.  Experimental  Program  in  Electronic 
Processing.  Evanston  Tovmship  High  School.  Evanston.  RCU  00063-a6. 


An  experimental  program  in  dH,:a 
unit  equipment  operator  "y 
a moi'e  sophisticated  natu^'o. 


processing  preparatory  to  entrance  into 
into  advanced  post  high  school  training  of 
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Mary  Lou.  The  FossibiTity  of  Using  Tenth-Grade  English  Grades, 


School  and  College  Ability  V-'rE'aT  Test  Scores,  Differential  Autltudavl-hal 

Test  Scores,  and  IQ^_fcjaB£_lg-yg^tors  of  Leeess  or  Failture  in  Beginning 
Shorthand.  Eastern  Illinois  University^  I965.  


^ Descriptive  Analysis  of  the  Acceptability  of  Alternative 

I^thods  of  Financing  Agriculture  Expansion  in  Southern  Illinois.  Southern 

Illinois  University. 1967.  
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044.  Choice,  Mathie  Berniece,  A Study  of  the  Heed  for  Teaching  Reading  Skills 
at  the  Secondary  Level  in  Wheaton,  Illinois  and  a Proposed  Program  using 
the  Results  of  the  Study.  Northern  Illinois  University.  January,  19^5. 

045.  Clendenin,  Melha  Jean.  Comparison  of  the  Effect  of  Wear  and  Insect  Damage 
on  Mothproofed  Fabrics.  Southern  Illinois  University.  19^5. 

046.  Collier,  Warren  and  Gilbert,  E.  H.  Work  Orientation  Program  in  High 
School  District  No.  2l4,  A.  Township  High  School.  Mt.  Prospect. 

RCU  00058-B7. 

A project  for  under- achievers  and  potential  drop-outs  to  involve  special 
occupational  orientation  in  regular  subjects,  a related  class  in  occupational- 
technical  curricula  and  remedial  communication  skill  development,  special 
counseling  with  students  and  parents,  and  vocational  instruction  in  technical 
I processes  and  manufacturing. 

■ 04y.  Corplan  Associates.  Survey  of  Information  on  Vocational  and  Technical 

' Education  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Technology  Center.  Chicago. 

' Q-6024. 

This  survey  funded  by  the  RCU,  identifies  and  gathers  information  helpful 
! in  planning  and  developing  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  state. 

The  two  major  subobjectives  are  to  identify  present  and  emerging  occupations 
and  develop  recommendations  on  how  existing  information  gaps  can  be  eliminated 
through  subsequent  research. 

048.  Corrall,  Clara.  Business  Graduates  of  Chillicothe  High  School.  Northern 
Illinois  University.  I966. 

A sui-vey  to  identify  and  gather  information  helpful  in  planning  and  develop- 
I ing  vocational  and  technical  education  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

049.  Cote,  Patricia.  Visual  Communications  Program  for  Slow  Learners-Potential 
Dropouts . Carl  Sandburg  High  School.  Or land  Park.  RCU  00066 -A7. 

A visual  communication  center  involving  business  education,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  education  in  the  broad  context  of  the  graphic  arts  for  slow 
1 learners  and  potential  dropouts. 

050.  Cozed,  Darrell  L.  Employment  Procedures  Used  by  Business  Firms  in  the 
Hiring  of  Beginning  Stenographic  and  Clerical  Office  Personnel  in  the 
Alton-Wood  River,  Illinois  Area.  Southern  Illinois  University.  I966. 

I 051.  Crabtree,  Kenneth  L.  A Study  to  Determine  the  Value  of  a Course  in 

Beginning  Bookkeeping  as  a Medium  for  Raising  the  Level  or  Proficiency  in 
; Arithmetical  Computations.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville . I965. 

052.  Craig,  John.  Experimental  Program  in  Cooperative  Work  Training.  Chicago 
Public  Schools.  Chicago,  Illinois.  00023-C7. 

' Continuing  an  occupational  experience  program  for  selected  youth  who  have 

been  identified  as  over-age  under-achievers  in  elementary  or  high  school 
and  under— achiever s in  high  school  who  have  not  been  successful  in  con~ 
ventional  programs  to  provide  in-school  vocational  classes  or  cooperative 
on-the-job  experiences.  Program  is  offered  at  Andersen  Education  and 
Vocational  Guidance  Center,  Creiger  Vocational  H.S.,  Drake  Education  and 
I Vocational  Guidance  Center,  Flower  Vocational  H.S.,  King  Education  and 

I Vocational  Guidance  Center,  Magellen  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Center,  Phillips  H.S.,  James  A.  Sexton  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 

Center,  and  Waller  H.S. 
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05^.  Crouse,  Joyce.  Testing  the  Effectiveness  of  a Home  Economics  Course  in 
Family  Welfare  Services.  Southern  Illinois  University.  1966 . 

To  evaluate  the  improvement  of  family  services  to  low  income  families  by 
social  workers  after  a job-related  home  economic  course. 

055 • Cummings,  John  W.  The  Effect  of  Commercial  Jet  Aircraft  upon  Vocational 
Mechanical  Training  Schools.  Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicago  (South). 
Chicago.  April,  1965. 

Describes  need  for  added  technical  vocational  training. 

060.  Demos,  Spinos  G.  A Survey  of  the  Relationship  of  Creative  Thinking 
Abilities,  Factors  of  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test  and  Students  Achieve- 
ment in  Drafting.  Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicago  (South).  Chicago. 

June,  1966. 

061.  Diekoff,  Arnold  Harry.  High  School  Dropouts:  Causes-Effects . Illinois 

Institute  of  Technology.  Chicago.  1965. 

062.  Dillavou,  George.  The  Life  Cycle  of  an  Adult  Education  Enterprise-The 
Swarthmore  Chautauqua.  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 

063.  Disque,  William  R.  The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  and  a Public 
School.  Eastern  Illinois  University. I965 . 

To  expose  school  administration  and  the  teacher  to  a new  concept  in 
vocational  education. 

064.  Dobrovolny,  Jerry  S.  Curriculum  Development  in  Engineering  Technology. 
University  of  Illinois’^  RCU  02-B6. 

-O65.  Dobrovolny,  Jerry  S.  An  E?valuation  and  Follow-up  Study  of  Participants 
in  Summer  Institutes,  1961-1965»  University  of  Illinois. 

In  progress. 

066.  Dobrovolny,  Jerry  S.  Curriculum  Development  in  Engineering  Technology. 
University  of  Illinois. 

A continued  study  to  develop,  revise,  and  implement  a two-year,  six  quarter 
engineering  technology  program. 

067.  .Dobrovolny,  Jerry  S.  Digest  of  Education-Industry  Conference  on  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  for  the  Electrical  Power  Technology.  University 
of  Illinois.  1966 . 

068.  Dobrovolny,  Jerry  S.  Electronic  Technology,  Six-Quarter  Program  #3. 
University  of  Illinois.  1967. 

A two  year  post-high  school  curriculum  project. 

069.  Dobrovolny,  Jerry  S.  Electronic  Technology,  Series  #2.  University  of 
Illinois.  1964. 

A suggested  two  year  post-high  school  program  and  curriculum  for  electronics. 
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070.  Dodson,  Hoyt.  The  Effect  of  Homework  in  Guided  Study  on  the  Grades  of 
Students . Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville , 

071.  Dudley,  Ronald.  The  Effects  of  Class  Size  upon  Typewriting  Performance 

in  a Beginning  Course.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville.  1965. 

072.  Duff,  Grace.  Alexander  County  Adult  Education  Experimental  Counseling 
and  Guidance  Program  for  the  Disadvantaged  - Progress  Report.  Alexander 
County  Public  Schools . Cairo.  RCU  00062-B7 • "" 

An  adult  guidance  program  for  screening,  testing,  and  counseling  vocational 
school  entrants  combined  with  adult  cooperative  supervised  work  experience. 

073.  Dyer,  Marylin  Hulsey.  Popular  Concepts  about  Love;  A Study  of  ^eas  held 
by  Selected  Groups  of  Females.  Southern  Illinois  University. 19^7 . 

This  study  will  be  a survey  of  ideas  held  by  the  high  school  and  university 
females  tested.  It  will  attempt  to  discover  patterns  of  acceptance  of 
selected  ideas  on  love  5 and  resulting  confusion  about  them. 

074.  Eaglin,  Bonnie  Clinton.  Relationship  between  Certain  Perso^lity  Traits 
and  Clothing  Preferences.  Southern  Illinois  University.  19^7 . 

A group  of  eighty  undergraduate  female  students  were  tested  using  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory  and  a clothing  preference  questionnaire 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  the  two  testing  instruments. 

075»  Ehresman,  Norman  D.  and  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.  Instructional  Materials  Eivaluation 
in  Vocational  Agriculture.  University  of  Illinois . 19^6. 

A study  of  the  effectiveness  of  a source  unit  on  Agriculture  Cooperatives. 

076.  Ehresman,  Norman  D.  An  Experimental  Study  to  Evaluate  the  Effective- 

ness  of  Certain  Structured  Teaching  Materials.  University  of  Illinois.  I966 

077.  Eirich,  Wayne  Melvin.  A Survey  of  Mathematical  Abilities  and  Knowledges 

Required  of  High  School  Business  Graduates  in  Automated  Data  Processing. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville.  ^ 

078.  Enwright,  Marilyn  House.  Selection  and  Maintenance  of  Snythetic  and  Wool 
Carpets  with."  ’ ^sis  on  Prevention  of  Insect  Damage.  Southern  Illinois 


The  first  part  of  thp  research  consists  of  testing  eight  commonly  marketed 
carpet  samples  by  the  standard  method  set  up  by  the  A.A.T.C.C.;  the  remainder 
of  the  study  consists  of  a review  of  selected  and  maintenance  of  carpets 
facts  after  an  exploration  of  information  available. 

079.  Ernest,  Barbara  Ann.  Investigation  and  Evaluation  of  Fireproofed  Dis- 
posable Paper  Dresses.  Southern  Illinois  University. 19^7 • 

Research  in  service  wear  and  laboratory  testing  of  flameproofed  disposable 
paper  dresses. 
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080.  Ervin,  Markes  Floyd.  A Status  Study  of  the  Building  Trades  Programs  in 
the  State  of  Illinois . Eastern  Illinois  University,  1966 . 

To  ascertain  the  status  of  building  trades  programs  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  by  examining  the  populous  and  geographic  locations  of  programs, 
qualification  of  the  instructors,  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
programs  and  curriculum  offered  in  the  program. 

081.  Evans,  Rupert  N.  Seminars  for  the  Training  of  Researchers  in  Vocational 
Education.  University  of  Illinois.  Contract  No.  OE-5-85-002' 

082.  Fealey,  James  F.  An  Assessment  of  the  Interests  of  Educable  Mentally 

Handicapped  Children  in  Handicraft  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  Illinois 
Teachers  College-Chicago  ( South) . Chicago . I965 . 

083.  Fines,  Jerry.  An  Anal^^sis  and  Comparison  of  Article  II  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  an'd  the  Uniform  Sales  Act.  Eastern  Illinois  University.  I967. 

084.  Fink,  George.  Objectives  and  Instructional  Content  for  a Pre-Vocational 
and  Pre-Professional  Course  in  Industrial  Arts  Electronics.  Northern 
Illinois  University.  June,  I965 . 

085.  Foss,  Paul.  A Pilot  Program  Designed  to  Identify  and  Provide  Educational 

Plans  for  the  Potential  Drop-out  in  the  Elementary  Plans  for  the  Potential 
Drop-out  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan.  Northern 
Illinois  University.  August,  I966.  ^ 

086.  Freund,  Lucy  Douglass.  Psychological  Changes  Following  Brief  Educational- 

Vocational  Counseling.  University  of  Chicago.  1965.  ~ 

087.  Fuller,  Gerald  R.  and  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.  Education  Regarding  Credit  for 
Agricultural  Production.  University  of  Illinois.  1966 . 

Partial  listing  of  references  and  teaching  aids  being  used  by  Illinois 
teachers  of  agriculture. 

088.  Fuller,  Gerald  R.  Technical  Education  in  and  for  Rural  Areas  Study 
Preliminary  Report  WT*  University  of  Illinois.  May,  I965. 

Agricultural  supply  curriculum.  Post-secondary  level. 

089.  Fults,  Anna  Carol.  Workshop  for  the  Preparation  of  Home  Economics  Teachers 

to  Teach  Wage  Earning  Prograius  in  Food  Service.  Soutl:ern  Illinois  Unive rsit y . 
Contract  No.  C2-5-d5-13h. 

090.  Gady , Richard,  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Loans  to  Far!ri-'’rs  in  Southern 

Illinois . Southern  Illinois  Uni^'ersity . 1966. 

091.  Gallagher,  James.  An  Evaluation  Model  for  Vocational  Educat-  n Curriculum. 

University  of  Illinois . ~ ^ ” 


In  progress. 
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092.  Gallington,  Ralph  0.  Identification  and  Follow-up  of  Special  Students  i 

of  District  No.  Alexander  County,  Illinois  - Interim  Report.  Southern 

* Illinois  University,  RCU  06 -A 5 . | 

A study  to  determine  if  certain  hypothetical  remedial  practices  in  vocational 
education  retain  potential  high  school  drop-outs,  . 

093.  Gallington,  Ralph  0.  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Project  - Vocational 
Education  - An  Interim  Report.  Southern  Illinois  University,  RCU  6-B6. 

A pilot  work  experience  program  for  16  year  old  and  older.  A comparison  of 
those  who  "will  have  had"  and  those  who  ’^d-ll  not  have  had"  work  experience,  j 

094.  Gallington,  Ralph  0.  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Project  - Vocational 
Education  - A Second  Interim  Report.  Southern  Illinois  University.  RCU  6-C7. 

A continued  study  on  work  experience  and  prospective  dropouts, 

095.  Gallington,  Ralph  0.  Evaluation  and  Report  Writing  on  Pilot  Supervised 
Job  Training  Programs  - Robinson,  Des  Plaingg~,"  and  Park  Ridge  High  Schools, 
and  Drake  Vocational  Guidance  and  Educational  Center,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Southern  Illinois  University.  RCU  09-A5. 

A study  to  evaluate  objectives  and  goals  of  the  Job  Training  Centers  at 
Robinson,  Des  Plaines,  Park  Ridge,  and  the  Drake  Vocational  Guidance  and 
Education  Center,  Chicago  and  to  make  summaries,  conclusions,  and  reccmmendations . 

096.  Gallington,  Ralph  0.  High  School  Dropouts  Fate-Future-Identification. 

Southern  Illinois  University, 

• 

097.  Gass,  Carolyn  D.-  Selected  Homemakers  Knowledge  and  Practices  when  Launder- 
ing Permanent  Pres~s/ Pur  able  Press.  Southern  Illinois  University,  I967. 

Survey  of  homemakers  in  extension  groups  knowledge  and  practices  when  launder- 
ing permanent  press/durable  press  items, 

098.  Gates,  Donald  Lee,  An  Instrument  to  Measure  the  Creative  Ability  of  Interior 
Design  Student.*  Southern  Illinois  University.  I967. 

Experimental  research  using  S.I.U.  students. 

099.  Gibson,  Winifred  L.  Effects  of  Music  upon ~^he  Attitudes  of  Male  Pupils 

as  Applied  to  a Unit  in  Home  Mechanics.  Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicago 
(South).  19^5^ 

100.  Gillespie,  Irene  Katherine.  Patterns  in  the  Use  of  Time  for  Selected 
Physically  Disabled  and  Non-Disabled  Women  Students  at  Southern  Illinois 
University^  Southern  Illinois  University.  1966. 

Comparison  of  time  management  of  selected  physically  disabled  and  non- 
disabled women  students  at  S.I.U.  i 
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101,  Goetsch,  Patricia.  Significance  of  Sr-lf  Evaluation  in  Developing  Creative 
Ability  with  Interior  Deaign^  Southern  Illinois  University . 1966 . 

A pro- teat  and  a port-teat  of  creativity  will  be  uaed  to  determine  the 
aignificanee  of  self  evaluation  in  developing  creative  ability  in  interior 
design. 

lOf.  Gooch,  Billy.  The  Relationship  betv.'..''en  Reading  Ability  and  Achie\’'ement 
v.athin  the  Industrial  Arts  Arena  of  Braving,  El»:-ctricity,  Metalv/orking, 
VJoodworking.  lllin<)is  T.-afliera  ColL.-‘‘;e- Chic  ago  (South).  lyO';. 

103.  Graliam,  Robert  J . A Sui'V’-y  tc-  Tett vnij.ne  the  Future  Technical  Manpower 

Requirements  of  American  A.irlines  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Illinois  Teach"'ra 
Collego-Chicago  (South) . Decemb.'r,  I'.coG. 


IOt.  Graul,  Ernest  K.  A Study  ijf  th  ' Relationship  of  the  Dif fiiec'.’ntial  Aptitude 
nd  Metropolitan  Tests  to  the  Cri-ative  Factors  of  Originality,  Adaptive 


U 


Flexibility,  Uniquenes.-  and  Quantity  of  Ideas,  and  Industrial  Arts  Wood 
Shop  and  Achievement J Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicagc  (South).  1965. 


lOp.  Gray,  Bennett  G.  Measuring  the  Functional  Level  in  Reading  of  Culturally 
Disadvantaged  Students.  Universitv  of  Cliicago. 


106.  Grede,  John  F,  Development  cf  the  Public  Service  Program.  i‘or  Careers 

in  the  Public  Agencies  at  all  Levels  of  Government,  Chicago  City  College, 
RCU  F6-A7. 


The  development  of  a Public  S'i'rvice  Prograr;i  at  the  Loon  Camnus  of  the 


Chicago  City  College  to  pi'opare  young  n''ople  for  ca.reerr  in  the  public 

governm-:'nt . 


agencies  at  all  le’^els 


107.  Grioeard,  Grace  V/illiam.s.  A Comparison  of  Business  Education  Curriculums 
in  Illinois  Cormnunity  Colleges  vrin'r.  those  in  Selected  ComrriUnity  Colleges 
of  California,  F 1 o i* i d a , F q\j  Y o I'k , and  T e x a s . Northern  Illinois  University 
J anu  ai7,’ , 196  p . 


The  range  of  subjects  eff'^i'-:-'a  in  tl:"  Illinois  schools  is  not  unlike  the 
■curricula  of  schools  in  ctiicr  states. 


108. 


Grede,  John  F.  Riblic  Infoimation  to  Assist  in  Recruitment  for 
Occupational  Programs.  Chicago  City  Coll-ge.  RCU  ._8-A8. 


The  evaluation  c^f  an  offoi't 
education  knovm.  to  tli  • : ■ n 


c r;rd'o  the  opoortunities  for 
f r'Ublic  throurh' the  m;vlia  of 


occupational 
ma  s s c oramuni ca t ion , 


109. 


Grubb,  Beau  G.  A B’ollc.r-up  St 
High  School.  Northern  Illinci 


y of  the  Business  Graduates  of  Lake  Ferhst 
University. 


A survey  that  ha,s  dra.un.  conclusions  in  the  follotring  areas: 

1.  io  of  graduates  in  the  business  areas  is  decreasing. 

2.  Individual  agresciveness  is  the  most  important  factor  when  seeking 
employment . 

3.  In  Lake  Forest  there  is  a noticeable  vreakness  in  the  area  of  guidance 
and  job  placement. 
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110.  Hadfield,  Phyllis  Arlene.  An  Exploratory  Investigation  of  Homemaking-- 
Interest  and  Intelligence  of  Secondary  Students  who  Choose  or  Reject  the 
Study  of  Homemaking.  Southern  Illinois  University. I966. 

The  development  of  a homemaking- interest  rating  scale  and  the  testing  of 
the  relation  to  intelligence  and  the  number  of  years  of  homemaking  study. 

111.  Hall,  Ruel.  Feasibility  Study  for  a Junior  College  in  the  Kankakee  Area. 

Kankakee  County  Schools.  Kankakee.  RCU  15-A6. 

A study  to  determine  the  vocational  and  technical  education  desires  of 
parents  and  students,  student  capabilities  in  educational  programs,  and 
local  industry  needs  for  individuals  having  varying  degrees  of  education, 
skills,  and  experience. 

112.  Hallam,  Stephen  Francis.  An  Analysis  of  the  Educational  Needs  of  the 
Bloomington-Normal  Area  in  the  Field  of  Data  Processing.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  I965. 

113.  Hafer,  William  John.  An  Analysis  of  Business  Education  Teachers  Vocational 
Responsibility  of  Guidance.  Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  I965. 

114.  Hansen,  Robert  E.  A Follow-up  Study  of  Masters  Graduates  and  Withdrawals 
at  Chicago  Teachers  College  in  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education.  Illinois 
Teachers  College-Chicago  (South).  Chicago.  December,  I965. 

115.  Hardwick,  B.  Diane.  A Follow-up  Study  of  the  Rock  Island  High  School  | 

Cadet  Teaching  Graduates  from  19^0-19^0 J Northern  Illinois  University.  | 

January,  19^5.  i 

116.  Harper,  Mary  E.  Vocational  Aspirations  of  a Selected  Group  of  High  School  1 

Students . Southern  Illinois  University.  I965.  | 

Survey  of  Junior  and  Senior  girls  in  County.  j 

117.  Harris,  Jo  Ann.  Computerization  of  Vocational  Information  for  Guidance  Use.  j 

Willowbrook  High  School.  Villa  Park.  RCU  31-B7.  , 

The  adaptation  of  present  computer  technology  to  effectively  present  current  | 
vocational  information. 

118.  Harshbarger,  E.  M.  School  Survey  of  Champaign,  Ford,  Douglas,  and  Piatt  | 

Counties  for  a Comprehensive  Junior  College.  Champaign  County  Schools. 

Urbana.  RCU  07-A5.  I 

A survey  to  evaluate  current  programs  and  projected  needs  in  vocational 

areas  in  the  counties  involved.  ' 

119.  Hayes,  Homer  Miller  III.  An  Examination  of  the  Certification  Requirements 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers  of  Business  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  19^5. 

120.  Hayes,  Glenn.  The  Relationship  of  Socio-economic  Status  of  Pupils  to 
Their  Comprehension  of  Reference  Materials  written  at  Different  Levels 
of  Readability  University  of  Illinois.  I966 . 
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Heinkel,  Roland  J.  An  Investigational  Study  of  the  Period  of  Adolescence 
in  Relationship  to  High  School  Drop-outs  and  Potential  High  School  Drop- 
outs . Northern  Illinois  University,  January,  19^5. 

Helgager,  David  B.  and  Kregor,  Edward  R.  Learning  Center  Program  - A 
Vocational  Program  for  Slow  Learners-Potential  Dropouts,  Progressive  Report. 
Aurora  East  High  School,  Aurora.  RCU  OOOI8-B6. 

Remedial  instruction  for  slow  learners  (grades  lO-ll)  for  basic  skills  in 
a special  learning  center  combined  with  a work  experience  within  the  school 
with  a primary  emphasis  on  reading  and  computation. 

Hemp,  Paul  R.  Vocational  Horticulture  Speciality  Programs  for  Secondary 
Students » University  of  Illinois.  RCU  32-A8. 

A pilot  program  in  landscape  and  grounds  maintenance. 

Hemp,  Paul'  R.  Teachers  of  Ornam.ental  Horticulture  ii¥  the  Midwestern  Section 
of  the  U.  S.  University  of  Illinois.  October,  I966. 

Twenty-four  teachers  agreed  to  field  test  certain  laboratory  exercises. 

Hemp,  Paul;  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.;  Warmbrod,  Robert;  Ehresman,  Norman  and 
McMillion,  Martin.  Illinois  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research 
Project.  Final  Report,  University  of  Illinois.  June,  I966. 

Pilot  programs  in  agricultural  education. 

Hempstead,  Jean  Ellen.  A Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Education  Graduates 
of  OakLawn  Community  High  School  from  I96O  through  1964.  Northern  Illinois 
University. August,  I966.  I 

Henry,  John  Weoley.  Genesis  and  Growth  of  Manual  Arts  Therapy  in  the 
Veterans  Administrati^  Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicago  (South). 

Chicago.  1965. 

Herrmann,  Dennis  K.  The  Development  of  a Course  of  Study  for  In- shop 
carpentry  on  a Pre-vocational  ^vel  for  High  School  Students.  Northern 
Illinois  University.  June , I96 5 . 

The  design  of  a course  '^f  study  in  carpentry  to  be  taught  entirely  within 
the  school  woodworking  shop. 

Herschenson,  David.  V^ocatioiial  Development  Processes  in  the  Adolescent 
as  Personality  Developr,eni. ..  I'llincis  Institute  of  Technology.  Chicago, 
Illinois . 


In  progx-ess . 


Herschenson,  David 
Illinois  Institute 

In  progress. 


Co;.inse]or  Attitude  toward  Work  Goals  of  the  Client, 
of  Techr.o Logy . Chicago. 


131.  Hill,  Ellsworth  J.  Decision-making  Model  for  the  Advisement  of  Under- 
graduate Engineering  Students".  Southern  Illinois  University^  19^77" 

Optimization  techniques,  operations  research. 

132.  Hill,  Betty  Jo.  Developing  the  Home  Experience  Program  as  an  Integral 
Part  of  the  Curriculum.  Southern  Illinois  University.  19^6. 

133.  Hohart,  Lois  Hazzard.  A Study  of  the  1960-1964  Business  Education  Graduates 
of  Byron,  Illinois  High  School  with  Implications  for  Improving  the  Business" 
Curriculum.  Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  19^5 • 

13^.  Horvatich,  Walter.  Work  Experience  Research  Project  - Summer  196^. * Thornton 
Fractional  High  School^  Calumet  City.  ECU  10-A3.  ” 

A study  of  occupational  opportunities  and  student,  parent,  faculty,  and 
employer  needs  as  a guide  for  school  program  modifications  for  unproved 
vocational  preparation. 

135.  Howard,  Thomas  George.  Three  Methods  to  Identify  the  Underachiever  and 
Causes  of  Underachievement . Northern  Illinois  University.  June , 19^7 • 

136.  Hull,  Howard  P.  Joh  Availahility  for  the  Work  Study  Program  Involving 
Educahle  Mentallyliandi capped  Pupils  in  the  Leyden  High  School  Districts. 
Northern  Illinois  University.  August , I966 . 

137.  Hunter,  Wilma.  Vocational  Need  Study  of  Saline,  Gallatin,  Hardin  and 
Pope  Counties.  Southeastern  Junior  College.  Harrishurg.  ECU  12-A5. 

A survey  to  ohuain  knowledge  of  employment  opportunities  and  training 
needs  of  a four  county  area  around  Harrishurg,  Illinois. 

138.  Jacahson,  Martha  Lucille.  Guidelines  for  a Patient-Oriented  Clothing 
Center  in  a State  Mental  Institution.  Southern  Illinois  University.  I966. 

139.  Jacohsen,  Eckardt  A.  A Survey  of  Technical  Needs  of  Industry  and  Impli- 
cations for  Curriculum  Development  in  Higher  Education,  196'E7  Northern 
Illinois  University.  Cooperative  Eesearch  Project  No. S-298. 

140.  Johannsen,  James  Lee.  A Comparison  of  Graduates  and  Dropouts  from 
Mt.  Morris  High  School.  Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  I966. 

141.  Johnson,  Louise  P.  Planning  a Food  and  Nutrition  Unit. for  Homemaking 
Curriculum  with  Emphasis  on  Critical  Thinking.  Southern  Illinois  University. 

1966. 

142.  Kahanec,  Paul  Lorry.  A Study  of  Joh  Opportunities  for  Graduates  and  Non- 
graduates of  Willowhrook  High  School  in  Thirty  Industries  within  District  88. 
Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  1985. 

This  study  supports  the  contention  that  a high  school  diploma  is  necessary 
in  securing  a good  joh.  Most  positions  open  to  non- graduates  are  of  the 
low-paying  part  time  variety. 
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. Kaelirij  Robert  L.  A Follow-up  Study  of  the  Diversified  Occupations 

Graduates  of  the  Elgin  Public  High  Schools,  1961-1963*  Northern  Illinoi s 
University.  August,  1966. 

The  results  of  this  study  conclude  that  graduates  should  have  a broader 
mathematics  background,  and  that  industrial  arts  should  be  a required  course. 

144.  Karnes,  Lux.  Junior  Achievem.ent  Program.  University  of  Illinois.  February, 

1965. 

Proposal  for  establishment  and  evaluation  of  a junior-achievement  type 
program  which  emphasizes  service  occupations  rather  than  manufacturing. 

145.  Karp,  Robert  E.  An  Analysis  of  Aptitudes,  Abilities,  and  High  School 
Class  Rank  and  their  Relation  to  the  Academic  Success  of  First-Year  Private 
Business  School  Students.  Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  I966. 

Analyzed  the  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  high  school  class  rank  of  private 
business  school'  students  and  studied  the  relationship  between  selected 
prognostic  measures  and  academic  success  of  -first-year  private  business 
school  students.  Approximately  3/4  of  the  students  in  this  study  were 
enrolled  in  a non-business  program  in  high  school.  Best  indicator  of  success 
was  high  school  rank. 

146.  Kenega,  Robert  and  Others.  Kishwaukee  Community  College  Study.  Kishwaukee 
Community  College.  Sycamore.  RCU  14-A6. 

Kankakee  Junior  College  feasibility  study. 

147.  Kennecke,  Larry  Jon.  Instruction  Unit  on  Printed  Circuits  for  the  Senior 
High  School  Electronics  Laboratory.  Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  1?65. 

Contained  the  following:  (l)  Instructor's  Technical  Resource  File,  (2)  Printed 
Circuit  Board  Servicing  File,  (3)  Operation  Sheets,  and  (4)  Sources  of 
Materials  and  Information. 

148.  Kilcullen,  John  Jr.  A Comparative  Study  of  Industrial  Arts  Students  and 
Non-Industrial  Arts  Students  at  Maine  To^vnship  High  School  West , Des  Plaines, 
Illinois"!  Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  I966. 

In  the  school  studied,  the  non- industrial  arts  student  had  a significantly 
higher  mean  intelligence  quotient.  Students  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
electricity  ranked  higher  than  students  in  other  industrial  arts  areas. 

149.  King,  David  Lyle.  Junior  High  School  Students*  Vocational  Knowledge  and 
Prestiges  Rating  of  Occupational  Choice  as  Compared  to  Intelligence  and 
Affected  by  Vocati-onal  Information.  Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  I966. 

150.  Kirk,  Albert  S.  Finishing  Materials  and  Processes  in  Certain  Selected 
Industries  and  How  They  Can  Be  Utilized  in  the  High  School  Woodworking 
Laboratories . Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  I966. 

Examines  new  as  well  as  standard  materials  and  processes  in  the  field  of 
woodfinishing . 

151.  Koch,  Edward  Frank.  Similarities  and  Differences  in  the  Opinions  of 
Business  Te.achers  and  Businessmen  in  Regard  to  the  Effect  of  Automated  - — ' 

Data  Processing  on  Teaching  Bookkeeping.  Northern  Illinois  University. 

August,  1985. 
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152.  Kozoman,  Ronald  Lee.  Bookkeeping  Objectives  Currently  Considered  to  be 
Most  Important  by  Thirty  Bookkeeping  Instructors  and  Twelve  School  Counselors 
in  Twenty  Selected  Schools  in  Northern  Illinois . Northern  Illinois  University. 
June,  1965*; 

153.  Kuetemeyer,  Vincent.  Programmed  Instruction  of  Hand  Manipulative  Technique 
in  Industrial  Arts.  Eastern  Illinois  University.  19^7 . 

In  progress. 

154.  Sulemkamp,  Alice  F.  Smith.  An  Investigation  to  Determine  the  Need  for 
Wage-Earning  Programs  in  H.  B.  in  Four  Central  Illinois  Counties.  Southern 
Illinois  University.  19^7 • 

155.  Lacquet,  Thomas  L.  A Study  to  Determine  the  Undergraduate  College  Preparation 

of  Social  Studies  Instructors  and  Business  Education  Instructors  for  Teaching 
Economics  at  the  High  School  Level  in  Illinois.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwards vi lie . 1966 . ~ ' 

156.  Langer,  Pauline  M.  A Study  of  the  Production  Typing  Process.  Southern 

Illinois  University,  Edwardsville . 1966. 

157.  Learned,  Carolyn  Birchard.  A Study  of  Kaneland  High  School  District  302 
to  Determine  the  Feasibility  of  a Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program  in 
Home  Economics"  Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  I966. 

158.  Lee,  Charlotte  Ann.  A Study  of  Cooperative  Office  Education  Programs  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  Determine  the  Nature  and  Extent  to  which  such 
Programs  Serve  the  Needs  of  Low  Achievers . Northern  Illinois  University. 
August,  1966. 

159.  Lehmann,  Herbert  W.  Formal  Class  and  Workshop  Methods  in  Adult  High  School 
Credit  Programs . University  of  Chicago.  I96 5 • 

160.  Lehto,  Loraine  M.  A Study  to  Determine  Employment  Opportunities,  Entry- 
Job  Requirements,  and  Student  Interest  in  Secretarial  and  Kindred  Office 
Occupations,  LaSalle-Peru,  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois  University. 

January,  19© 7. 

161.  Lewis,  J.  W.  An  Experimental  Program  in  Vocational  Education.  Argo 
Community  High  School.  Argo.  RCU  00057-A6. 

An  occupational  training  program  for  low  academic  achievers  and  drop-outs 
based  on  the  cooperative  education  technique  with  job  placements  in  low 
skilled  and  service  occupations.  Related  instruction  will  be  provided 
and  in-service  staff  consultations  will  be  held  among  all  teachers  who 
are  working  with  these  particular  learners, 

162.  Limper,  Bernadine.  In-School  Secretarial  Work  Experience.  Southern 
‘ Illinois  University,  Edwardsville.  i960. 
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163.  Lindholjn,  Charles.,  A Follow-up  Study  of  Former  Students  of  Richmond- 
Burton  Community  High  School.  Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  I965. 

164.  Linn,  Emma  June.  A .Survey  to  Determine  the  Reasons  for  the  Typewriting, 

Failures  in  the  AAA  Secondary  Public  Schools  of  Missouri.  Southern  Illfnoi 
University,  Edwardsville . 1^5. 

165.  Loken,  Mary.  Experimental  in  Vocational  Education.  Board  of  Education. 
Springfield.  ECU  00067-A7. 

A summer  school  program  to  establish  an  experimental  vocational  experience 
and  information  enrichment  program  for  handicapped  students  at  junior  high 
school  level  through  inter-disciplinary  approach  involving  basic  and  shop 
manipulative  experiences. 

167.  Lund,  Donald.  Industrial  Education  Laboratory  Eye  Protection  Programs  in 

Compliance  mth  Illinois  Law.  Northern  Illinois  University.  January,  I967 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  compliance  with 
SBII90.  The  conclusions  drawn  include;  (l)  Teachers  are  aware  of  the  law, 
but  they  feel  a need  for  some  clarification,  (2)  ^0%  of  the  programs  do 
not  comply  with  the  law,  and  (3)  Eye  protection  programs  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  santizing  eye  protection  equipment. 

168.  lynn,  Frank.  Training  and  Skill  Requirements  of  Machinery  Maintenance 
Personnel.  Midwest  Institute  for  Education,  Research  and  Training  and 
INTEC.  Chicago. 

169.  Mades,  R.  B.  Feasibility  Study  to  Determine  the  Need  and  Justification 
for  Establishing  an  Area  Vocational  High  School  in  Kane  County.  Kane 
County  Public  Schools.  Geneva.  RCU  27-A7. 

Establishes  the  need  for  an  area  vocational  school  emphasizing  the  need 
for  extensive  vocational  education. 

170.  Malone,  Gordon  Jo.  A Follow-up  Study  of  the  1960-1962  Notehand  Graduates 
of  Niles  Township  High  School,  East  .Skokie,  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  June,  I965. 

171.  Mangrum,  Jane  D.  Initial  Employment  Requirements  in  Selected  Businesses 
that  Employ  McHenry  High  School  Bu¥in^s~Graduates  as  Secretarial  and 
Clerical  Workers.  Northern  Illinois  University.  August,  I966. 

172.  Mann,  Patsy  Pence.  A Study  to  Determine  Tests  Used  by  Selected  Business 
Firms  in  the  St.  Louis  Area  to  Evaluate  Applicants  for  Stenographic  and 
Clerical  Positions.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville.  I966. 

173.  Marshall,  Robert  T.  An  Interview  of  *Ajudged*  Juvenile  Delinquents  to 
Obtain  Guidance  Implications.  Northern  Illinois  University.  January,  1967 

174.  Martin,  Oliver  M.  Correlated  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Primary  Educable 
Mentally  Retarded.  Northern  Illinois  University.  May , I966 . 

Study  stresses  effective  communication  between  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
and  the  classroom  teacher. 
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175.  'Matthew,  Charles  V.  A Curriculun  Demonstration  for  Dropout-Prone  Students. 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville . 

176.  McMillion,  Laverne.  Integrated  Program  - Business  Education  and  Industrial 
Education  with  Occupational  Orientation,  Glenbrook  South  High  School. 
Glenview.  RCU  00064-B7. 

A co-educational,  occupationally  oriented  program  for  underachievers  and 
potential  dropouts  through  a cooperative  effort  by  tlie  business  education 
and  industrial  education  departments  emphasizing  basic  skills  in  occupations 
related  to  the  graphic  arts. 

177.  McMillion,  Martin  B.  and  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.  Semantic  Differential  Analysis 

O.L  Teacher  and  Youth  Communication  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  University 
of  Illinois . 1967 . 

178.  McMillion,  Martin  B.  A Study  in  Communication  between  High  School  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Socio-Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth  by 
the  Use  of  Semantic  Differential.  University  of  Illinois.  August,  I966. 

179*  Mellon,  E.  G.  and  Patton,  Duane.  Program  for  Wage  Earning  Classes.  Champa i 
Senior  High  School.  Champaign,  Illinois.  RCU  OOO5Q-B7. 

An  over-all  program  combining  various  vocational  subject  areas  using  a 
teax 


180.  Menno,  Deleberto,  Evaluation  Short-Term  Teacher  Updating  Programs  in 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  University  of  Illinois. 

In  progress, 

181.  Meske,  Arthur  M.  A Study  of  Employer  Attitudes  in  Regard  to  the  Employ- 
ability  and  Compensation  of  Mentally  111  Workers.  Northern  Illinois 
University,  July,  I965. 

This  study  shows  the  need  for  further  research  into  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  mentally  ill  workers. 

182.  Metcalf,  Marilyn  Joan,  A Survey  to  Determine  the  Status  of  Professional 
.Growth  Policies  and  Requirements  in  Forty-two  Selected  High  Schools  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Eastern  Illinois  University.  I967. 

To  determine  the  current  recommendations  and  requirements  regarding 
professional  groi',d:h  of  high  school  teachers  in  the  superior  high  schools 
in  the  State  of  Illinois, 

183.  Michael,  Lloyd  and  Bobkiewicz,  W.  F.  Participation  Occupational 

Experience  Program  (P.O.E.).  Evanston  Toivnship  High  School. 

Evanston.  RCU  00055-B7. 

A cooperative  program  identified  as  "participating  occupational  experience 
for  slow  learners  and  low  ability  students  including  an  extended  related 
class  under  the  direction  of  a two-teacher  team.  Television  video  tapes 
will  be  prepared  locally  to  augment  instruction. 
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Morton,  Velma  and  Panzer,  Charles.  Getting  the  Teenager  Ready  for  the 
World  of  Work.  Illinois  Teacher's  College-Chicago  (North) . Chicago. 
August,  1966. 

Muhich,  Dolores  Rose.  Keystroking  vs.  Decision-Making  Factors  in  Office 
Typewriting  Tasks.  Southern  Illinois  University.  1966. 

An  experimental  analysis  of  office  typewriting  task  when  performed  under 
three  different  work  conditions. 

Murphy,  Christy.  Technician  Need  Study,  Vermilion  County,  Illinois. 
University  of  Illinois . May,  19^4. 

A study  to  determine  the  need  of  curriculum  development  for  technicians 
in  Vermilian  County. 

Murry,  Elmer  and  Dodd,  Byron.  Experimental  Project.  Anna- Jonesboro  H.S. 
Anna.  RCU  OOO6I-A6. 

Special  in-school  vocational  orientation  and  job  related  instruction  with 
selective  on-the-job  experiences  through  a combination  of  work  study  and 
other  placements  at  the  school  and  in  the  community. 

188.  Murphy,  Christy.  Engineering  Technician  Need  Study  - Lake  County. 
University  of  Illinois.  RCU  01-C7. 

A continued  study  of  technician  needs,  basic  economic  factors,  and  edu- 
cational implications  in  Lake  County,  Illinois. 

189.  Nagle,  Edward  John.  Industrial  Designers  in  Small  Manufacturing  Firms. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  I967. 

The  possibilities  for  employment,  350-500  employees. 

190.  Neathery,  Rosemary.  A Survey  of  Business  Firms  in  Highland,  Illinois, 
to  Determine  the  Instruction  Needed  in  the  Office  Machines  Course  in  the 

Hi^  School.  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville'.  I966. 

191.  Nichols,  E.  C.  Marengo  Experimental  Vocational  Program.  Marengo  Community 
Hi^  School.  Marengo.  RCU  00052-A6. 

A program  designed  to  encourage  low  ability  students  to  complete  high 
school  utilizing  a basic  learnings  core  and  a sheltered  work  shop  for 
preparatory  training  leading  to  employment  in  semi-skilled  or  single 
skilled  areas. 

192.  Severinsen,  K.  Norman.  Vocational-Educational  Information  Workshop  for 
Rural  Guidance  Workers.  Western  Illinois  University. 

193* *  0 'Bryant,  David  C.  Report  on  Summer  Training  Program  for  H.  S.  Drafting 

Teachers . 19^5 . 

• 194.  Ohlsen,  Merle  and  Boney,  J.  Don.  An  Evaluation  of  a Counselor  Education 
Program  Designed  for  Prospective  Elementary  School  Counselors  Enrolled 
in  1965-66  NDEA  Institute.  University  of  Illinois. 
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195.  Oldham,  Mary  Jo.  Developing  a Wage-Earning  Program  on  the  Jr.  College 
Level.  Southern  Illinois  University.  1966. 

Experimental  Curriculum. 

196.  Palta.  Contrihution  of  H.E.  in  Peace  Corps  Program.  Southern  Illinois 
University.  I966. 

197*  Paulson,  Blanch.  Demonstration  Project  on  Occupational  Information  in 

Selected  Work  Areas  in  Metropolitan  Chicago  for  Use  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Chicago  Public  Schools.  Chicago.  RCU  IS-A^T 

A project  to  update  and  coordinate  available  information  about  careers, 
to  stimu]a  te  industrial  cooperation,  and  to  develop  materials  for  group 
guidance  and  counselor  in-service  training. 

198.  Payne,  Judith.  Home  Economics  in  Gainful  Employm.ent  - Strengths  and 
Limitations  of  Teachers.  Southern  Illinois  University.  1966. 

199.  Perlberg,  Ayre.  National  Conference  on  Votec  Teacher  Education.  University 

of  Illinois . 196^! 

200.  Perdiue,  Mary  Jane.  Reasons  for  Participation  of  a Select  Group  of  Low- 
Income  Women  in  Sewing  Classes.  Southern  Illinois  University.  19S7. 

To  discover  reasons  for  attending  or  not  attending  offered  classes  in 
sewing  by  interview  method. 

201.  Phelps,  Edmund.  Follow-up  Study  of  Collinsville  High  School  Students, 

Classes  19^9-1963~^  University  of  Illinois.  RCU  05-A5. 

A study  to  see  if  the  vocational  program  meets  the  occupational  needs 
of  Collinsville  graduates. 

202.  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.;  Fuller,  Gerald  R.;  and  Russell,  Earl  B.  Education  Regarding 
Credit  for  Agricultural  Production.  Report  #2.  University  of  Illinois. 

May,  1967. 

Survey  of  Teachers  of  Agriculture. 

203.  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.  Education  Regarding  Cooperative  Organization  in 
Rural  Areas . University  of  Illinois.  October,  I965. 

Development  of  human  resources  of  youth  through  a vocationally  oriented 
Education  Program  for  disadvantaged  families  in  depressed  rural  areas. 

204.  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.;  Hemp,  Paul;  Warmbrod,  Robert;  and  Fuller,  Gerald. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Education  Curriculum  Research  Project.  Interim 
Report.  University  of  Illinois.  June,  19^5 . 


Pilot  programs  in  agricultural  education 


205.  Phipps,  Lloyd  J,  Pilot  Programs  in  Agricultural  Education.  University 
of  Illinois.  RCQ  03-B5. 

Continued  research  and  evaluation  of  pilot  programs  to  determine  objective 
and  subjective  results  and  make  recommendations  to  other  schools. 

206.  Phipps,  Lloyd  and  Fuller,  Gerald.  R.E.D.Y.  University  of  Illinois. 

February,  I966. 

207.  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.  A Study  in  Communication  between  High  School  Teachers 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Socio-Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth  by 
the  Use  of  the  Semantic  Differential.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

208.  Phipps,  Lloyd  J.;  Krebs,  Alfred  H. ; Hemp,  Paul;  Warmbrod,  Robert;  and 
Fuller,  Gerald.  Technical  Education  in  and  for  Rural  Jobs  requiring 
Knowledge  and  Skill  in  Agricultural  Subjects.  University  of  Illinois.  1965. 

209.  Piggush,  Janice  Gould.  A Follow-up  Study  of  the  Business  Education  Graduates 
of  Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School  from  198O  through  196^  Northern  Illinois 
University.  July,  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Business 
Education  courses  offered  at  Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School  and  to  determine: 

(1)  Vocational-use  values  of  the  business  courses  taken  by  graduates. 

(2)  Personal-use  values.  (3)  If  the  present  curriculum  meets  the  specific 

needs. 

210.  Pohlhammer,  Donald  William.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Learning  Ability  Level  of 
the  Industrial  Arts  Students  of  Thornton  Township  High  School  of  Harvey, 
Illinois . Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicago  (South).  Chicago.  December, 

1966. 

211.  Quigley,  Bernard  Francis.  Evaluation  of  Behaviour  Change  of  Students  since 
their  Enrollment  in  a Newly  Developed  Vocational  Guidance  and  Education 
Program.  Illinois  Teachers  College-Chicago  (South).  Chicago.  September, 

1985. 

212.  Reid,  Alban  E.  Black  Hawk  College  Occupational  Survey.  Black  Hawk 
College.  Moline.  RCU  29-A7. 

A survey  of  an  occupational  needs  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  additional 
education  at  a reasonable  cost  for  all  citizens  residing  within  the  area 
served  by  Black  Hawk  College. 

213.  Reynolds,  William  E.  Vocational  Aerospace  Studies  Program.  Dupo  Community 
High  School.  Dupo,  RCU  00072-A7. 

Explore  feasibility  of  offering  aerospace  instruction  for  girls  and  boys 
at  high  school  level  to  fill  jobs  in  this  field. 

214.  Rhea,  Joseph.  Overview  and  Analysis  of  Factors  Contributing  to  Present  and 
Future  Health  Manpower  Needs.  Health  Careers  Council  of  Illinois.  Chicago. 
RCU  24-A7. 
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A survey  to  determine  the  demands  on  vocational  education  in  the  field  of 
health  occupations. 
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215.  Rhodes,  Opal  T.  Adjustments  in  Living  High  School  Graduates  Face  when 
Accepting  Business  Positions  away  from  their  Parental  Homes.  Southern 
Illinois  University.  RCU  30-A7. 

High  school  graduates  accepting  positions  away  from  their  parental  homes 
face  many  problems  that  might  require  decisions  and  adjustments.  Recommenda- 
tions for  prevocational  and  vocational  high  school  curriculum  in  the  area 
of  home  living  will  be  based  on  the  findings . 

216.  Richardson,  Gail  and  Seitsinger,  Paul.  Vocational  Administrative  Unit. 
Community  Unit  School  District  No.  1.  Charleston.  RCU  00073-AU. 

A vocational  administrative  unit  to  provide  an  organized  attack  on  the 
problems  encountered  by  schools  of  this  area  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
quality  vocational  education  programs,  (in  progress.) 

217.  Riche rds on,  Joy  W.  The  Feasibility  of  a Colball  Computer  for  I.B.M. 

1620  Data  Processing  System]  Northern  Illinois  University.  I965 . 

218.  Robertson,  John.  Urbana  Experimental  Vocational  Program.  Urbana  High 
School.  Urbana.  RCU  00070-A7. 

An  extension  and  follow-up  of  the  Urbana  J.H.S.  project  with  similar 
objectives  and  to  channel  students  into  conventional  vocational,  and 
occupational  oriented  classes,  as  possible  with  special  emphasis  on 
inter-disciplinary  curriculum. 

219.  Rull,  Marvin  H.  Work  Experience  Program  for  Dropout-Prone  Students. 

Quincy  Public  Schools.  Quincy. 

A summer  work  experience  program  for  dropout-prone  students  that  offers 
the  possibility  of  eventual  vocational  training  in  some  jobs  commensurate 
with  the  ability  of  the  student. 

220.  Ryan,  Frank  Joseph.  A Description  of  Six  Work-Study  Programs  used  as 

e Curriculum  Improvement  for  the  Slow  Learner.  Northern  Illinois  University. 
August,  1965. 

221.  Sallberge,  Glenn  R.  An  Evaluative  Study  of  the  Part-Time  Cooperative 
Programs  in  Diversified  Occupations  at  Sycamore,  Illinois  High  School 
during  the  period  1993  through  1963«  Northern  Illinois  University. 

June,  1965. 

222.  Schill,  William  J.  National  Seminars  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education- 
196^  . University  of  Illinois. 

223.  Schill,  William  J.  Career  Patterns  and  Education  Requirements  of  Future 
Consumer  Technologies  as  Manifest  by  Current  Aerospace  Technicians. 
University  of  Illinois. 

To  survey  the  training  sources  at  aerospace  installations  in  order  to 
develop  a Q-sort  instrument  which  reflects  the  kinds  of  knowledge  that 
technicians  in  aerospace  endeavors  would  apply. 

224.  Schill,  William  J.  Concurrent  Work- Education  Research.  University  of 
Illinois . 

225.  Schill,  William  J.  Programmed  Occupational  Information  with  Voluntary 

Access . University  of  Illinois . 19t>5. 

Computer  assistance  in  vocational  guidance. 
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226.  Schill,  William  J»  Study  of  the  Efficacy  of  Using  Automated  Instruction 
Devices  in  Teacher  Training.  University  of  Illinois.  ECU  04-A5. 

A study  to  evaluate  the  use  of  teaching  machines  in  teacher  training  and 
an  evaluation  of  results. 

227.  Schill,  William  J.  Work  Study  Programs;  Conduct  and  Consequences. 

University  of  Illinois.  1966. 

A nationwide  assessment  of  work  study  programs. 

228.  Schroeder,  Carl  H.  Important  Factors  in  the  Choice  of  a Trade  as  Described 
hy  First  Year  Trade  Apprentices  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  June,  1967* 

229.  Selvidge,  Lewis  R.  Jr.  Selection  of  Area  Vocational-Technical  Education 
School  Sites.  University  of  Illinois. 

In  progress . 

230.  Semple,  Robert  J.  A Comparison  of  Achievement  in  Business  Law  with  Selected 

Test  Scores  at  the  Riverview  Gardens  High  School.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville . I965 . ^ . — ' 

231.  Serup,  Donald  K.  Program  to  Reach  and  Motivate  Potential  Dropouts.  Peoria 
Public  Schools,  Peoria . RCU  OOO69-A7. 

A program  designed  to  reach  and  motivate  under-privileged  boys  who  are 
potential  drop-outs,  and  potential  delinquents  by  attempting  to  capitalize 
on  the  interest  in  automobiles,  and  other  mobile  equipment,  involving 
operation  and  service. 

232.  Sievert,  Norman  W.  The  Relationship  between  a Student’s  Rank  in  Class 
and  Probable  High  School  Success. Southern  Illinois  University.  I967. 

233.  Simpson,  Elizabeth.  Classification  of  Educational  Objectives,  Psychmotor- 
Domain.  University  of  Illinois.  January,  1967. 

Motor  abilities  and  skills  evaluation  with  greater  precision. 

234.  Simpson,  Elizabeth.  Development  of  Curriculum  Guides  for  Integrated 
Program  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Secondary  Level:  Homeamking  and  Family 
Life  Education,  Employment  Education,  and  Preprofessional  Education  Aspects. 
University  of  Illinois.  RCU  25-A7. 

The  curriculum  materials  to  be  developed  provide  for  a coordinated  home 
economics  program,  and  for  the  use  of  practitioners  in  the  home  economics 
related  fields  as  consultants. 

235.  Simpson,  Elizabeth,  Development  of  Curriculum  Guides.  University. of 
Illinois.  September,  1967* 

Development  of  curriculum  guides  for  integrated  programs  of  home  economics 
at  the  secondary  level,  homemaking  and  family  life  ed.,  employment  ed., 
and  preprofessional  education  aspects. 
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Simpson,  Elizabeth.  Development  of  Curriculum  Guides  for  Integrated 
Programs  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Secondary  Level.  University  of  Illinois. 
June,  1967. 

Principles  for  comprehensive  curricula  in  home  economics  education  that 
can  be  oriented  specifically  to  training  for  gainflil  employment. 

Simpson,  Elizabeth.  Development  of  Taxonomy  of  Ed.  Objectives, 
'Psychomotor-Domain.  University  of  Illinois.  October,  1985. 

S^pson,  Elizabeth.  For  Employed  and  Potential  Home  Economics  Teachers  in 
Post-High  School  Programs.  University  of  Illinois.  August,  1987. 

In  response  to  the  pressing  need  for  preparing  teachers  for  rapidly 
developing  programs  at  the  post-high  school  level. 

Simpson,  Elizabeth  and  Broome,  Julia  R.  Grocers  Manufacturers  Association. 
University  of  Illinois.  I967. 

A study  of  college  food  curricula. 

Simpson,  Elizabeth.  Pillsbury  Project.  University  of  Illinois. 

September,  1966. 

A curricular  requirement  for  those  going  into  home  economics  in  business. 

Sinee,  Diregvathanachai . A Comparative  Study  of  Teaching  Methods  of 
Accountancy  in  Illinois  State  University  and  other  Universities.  Northern 
Illinois  University.  1966 . 

Sorenson,  Frank.  A Demonstration  Training  Program  for  Potential  School 
Dropouts . Quincy  Youth  Development  Commission.  Quincy. 

Spencer,  James  Sigel.  Criteria  for  the  Establishment  and  Operation  of  a 
Statewide  System  of  Comprehensive  Regional  Junior  ColleiTos.  University 
j3f-  Illinois.  19667  ^ 


Spencer,  James  Sigel.  A Summary  of  Provisions  of  Recent  Federal  Legislation 
Relating  to  Education.  University  of  Illinois.  January,  I965. 

Spitze,  Hazel.  Development  of  a Curriculum  Guide  for  Functionally  Illiterate 
Adults  - - Ed.  University  of  Illinois.  Novembei-,  19'''7* 


Study  literature 
and  relationships 
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Springmire,  Leslie.  A Study  to  Determine  the  Apiplicability  of  the  Shell 
Mold  Casting  Process  in  the  High  School  Industrial  Arts  Program.  Northern 
Illinois  University. June,  1965. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  this  paper  are  that  the  equipment  needed  for  shell 
mold  casting  can  be  built  by  the  teacher  and  the  process  is  easily  adapted 
to  students  of  ranging  ability. 
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2k7.  S-Dencer,  Allan.  A Survey  of  Representative  Industries  of  Coles  Co^ty 

mth  Special  Emphasis  on  the  Accumulation  of  Public  Relations  Information. 
Eastern  Illinois  University.  1965 • 

This  study  o.ttempted  to  give  the  reader  an  over-all  picture  of  the  avail- 
" ability  of  speakers  located  in  industry  of  Coles  County. 

Stark,  Robert.  Hanover  Experimental  Vocational  Education  Program. 

Hanover  Community  Unit  Schools.  Hanover.  RCU  00074-A7. 

The  development  of  a program  designed  to  provide  an  effective  secondary 
vocational  education  program  for  students  in  a high  school  of  152  students 

24q.  Stitzel,  D.  E.  A Feasibility  Study  of  Junior  College  Needs  in  DeKalb 
County  and  Neighboring  Areas.  DeKalb  County  Schools.  DeKalb. 

A study  to  detemine  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a junior  college  for 
DeKalb  County  and  surrounding  areas  and  vocational  education  and  occupa- 
tional needs  in  the  area. 

250.  Stern,  Jacob.  Research  Project  (Ohio  State).  University  of  Illinois. 
July,  1965. 

Industrial  Arts  Curriculum. 

251.  Stetter,  Karl  0.  A Description  of  School  District  - Park  District 
Cooperative  Programs  in  Lombard,  Illinois"!  Northern  Illinois  Univers ity . 
June,  1965. 

252.  Stoker,  Robert  L.  Cost  Analysis  Methods  for  a Public  School  Textbook 

Department.  Northern  Illinois  University.  1963.  ^ 

253.  Suzuki,  Warren.  Conceptions  of  Selected  Health  Occupation  by  Practical 
Nursing  Students.  University  of  Illinois. 

In  progress . 

254.  Swope,  Mary  Ruth.  Facts  about  Home  Economics  Personnel  in  Higher 
Education,  a National  Survey.  Eastern  Illinois  University.  19^7 . 

In  progress . 

255.  Taylor,  David  P.  The  Market  for  Unskilled  Negro  Males  in  Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago . I966 . ' 

256.  Terwilligen,  John  Elmer.  An  Investigation  of  Certain  Characteristics 
Associated  with  Advisory  Committees  of  Day  Citizens  in  Selected  local 
School  Districts  in  Illinois.  University  of  Illinois.  1966. 
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257*  Tichenor,  H.  Duane.  The  Preparation  and  Utilization  of  Manufacturing 
Technicians  in  Illinois.  University  of  Illinois.  I966. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  identify  and  describe  general 
characteristics  of  the  occupational  group  of  technicians  employed  in 
large  industry  in  1963-196^-.  The  aim  was  to  provide  a description  of 
this  unique  group  of  workers  in  order  that  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation programs  can  more  adequately  pi’epare  youth  Tor  this  vital  segment 
of  the  work  force. 

258.  Tomlinson,  Robert.  Instructional  Media.  University  of  Illinois, 

February,  I965. 

The  primary  advantages  to  be  gained  fron  such  a division. 

259*  Tomlinson,  Robert,  and  Schill,  William.  Practical  burse  Studj''  - An 
Integrated  Longitudinal  Study  of  Practical  Nursing.  University  of 
Illinois . October,  196? . 

A study  to  collect  and  synthesize  information  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  recruiting  procedures,  programs,  curriculum  innovations  and 
improvements  ne.cessary  for  providing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  personnel 
necessary  in  practical  nursing. 

260.  Tomlinson,  Robert  M.  Study  of  the  Developments,  Trends,  and  Current 
Status  of  Practical  Nursing  in  Illinois,  University  of  Illinois. 

Rcu  18-A6.  ; 

262.  Trueblood,  Robert.  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Devices  for  Teaching.  Drafting. 
Eastern  Illinois  University.  1987* 

In  progress. 

263.  Trump,  Judith  E.  A Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Selected  Drill  Techniques 

in  the  Improvement  of  Transcription  Skills.  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwards ville . I96  5 . 

264.  Ullery , Jesse  Wm.  Student  Characteristics:  Selected  States  from  a National 
Study  of  Concurrent-Work  Education.  University  of  Illinois, 


In  progress  .■ 

265.  Waechter,  Innez  K.  Wage  Earning  Training  in  the  Anne,  Jonesboro  Cnm-iC. 
H.S.  with  urnplications  for  H,  E,  f;:-lif;o>i  Jobs,  Sou.t';ern  Jllincis  Un-’~ 

1967.  ~ ~ ' 
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266.  Wales,  Hugh  C.  A Research  and  Development  Program  for  Training  in  Micro- 
Precision  Skills.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

267.  Walker,  Robert.  Land  Lab.  Center  for  Slow  Learners.  University  of 
Illinois.  July,  I967. 

To  enrich  the  basic  scholastic  skills  of  slow  learners  and  underachievers 
through  vocational  centered  laboratory  learning. 

268.  Warmbrod,  J.  Robert.  Development  of  World  of  Work  Instructional  Programs. 
University  of  IllinoisT  RCU  08- C7. 

A study  occupational  knowledge  of  youth,  the  effect  of  occupational 
instructional  programs,  and  an  evaluation  of  a pilot  instructional  center. 

269.  Wambrod,  J.  Robert,  Technical  Education  in  and  for  Rural  Areas.  Report  ^2, 
University  of  Illinois'^  I966 , 

Manpower  needs  and  employment  opportunities  for  workers  needing  knowledge 
and  skill  in  agriculture. 

270.  Wambrod,  J,  Robert.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Summer  Training 
Program  in  Agriculture . University  of  Illinois,  March,  1987* 

To  develop  the  technical  and  professional  competencies  of  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  to  provide  curriculum  materials  and  instructional  aids. 

271.  Warren,  Janelle  H,  An  Experimental  Study  at  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis 

Missouri,  to  Detemine  Some  Positive  Steps  that  can  be  Taken  to  Make 
General  Business  More  Useful  and  Interesting.  Southern  Illinois  University- 
Edwardsville , 19^5 • 

272.  Watts,  Jack,  Vocational  and  Guidance  Information  through  Television. 

Sterling  High  School.  Sterling.  RCU  00070-B7’ . 

Vocational  guidance  and  occupational  infomation  to  students  via  televisiop^^ 
closed  circuit  and  video  tape,  within  the  school  and  district  (hope  to 
expand  on  an  area  basis)  for  aiding  in  job  choices  and  for  recruitment 
into  vocational  classes, 

273.  Wessels,  Philip  Leory.  Factors  Influencing  Enrollment  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation in  the  Rockford  Public  High  Schools.  Northern  Illinois  University. 
January,  1985. 

Some  of  the  factors  having  an  influence  on  the  enrollment  in  Industrial 
Education  are:  (l)  Inadequate  vocational  guidance  in  Jr,  High.  (2)  Status 
of  Industrial  Education  courses.  (3)  Large  proportions  of  the  students  are 
enrolling  in  college  preparatory  courses.  (4)  Lower  ability  students  tend 
to  elect  Industrial  Education  classes. 
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274.  Wharton,  Ijyndon  B,  Disaffection,  Aleination,  and  Maladjustment  of  a Self- 
Identified  Group  in  a Suburban  Secondary  School.  Northern  Illinois  University. 
June,  19^5. 

275.  Whiteford,  Emma  B.  Home  Economics  Teachers,  Educators  and  Supervisors 

in  Post-High  School  Programs  in  Home  Economics  in  the  U.  S.  University  of 
Illinois.  February,  1967. 

Prepare  instructional  materials,  learning  aids,  curriculum  for  13  and  l4 
grade  levels  in  technical  and  post-high  school  instruction*. 

276.  Whitmarsh,  Ruth  E.  An  Exploratory  Study  of  Knowledges  on  Child  Develop- 
ment and  Guidance  Needed  by  Mothers  and  Workers  in  Occupations  Related  to 
Child  Care.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana. 

A study  of  the  need  for  guidance  of  working  mothers  in  child  care. 

277.  Wilson,  James.  Reduction  of  Employment  Turnover  in  Industry  through 
Analysis  of  Characteristics  of  Unstable  Employees.  Northern  Illinois 
University.  I967. 

278.  Windhorst,  Lavere.  Identification  and  Follow-up  of  Special  Students-  of 
District  No.  ^-Alexander  County,  Illinois  - Interim  Report.  Egyptian 
Community  Unit . Olive  Branch,  Illinois.  RCU  00016-C7. 

Continuing  a cooperative  vocational  education  program  for  slow  learners 
and  school  drop-outs  in  a rural,  socio-economic  depressed  area  of  racially 
mixed  population. 

279.  Wolfe,  Rolland  Carl.  The  Industrial- Educat  ion  Needs  of  the  Maine  West 
High  School  Student  who  is  a Potential  Dropout.  Northern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity.  August,  1965. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  this  study  include:  (l)  Few  teachers  would 
entirely  isolate  the  potential  dropout.  (2)  Small  homogeneous  classes  would 
help.  (3)  Many  teachers  thought  that  English,  Math,  and  Social  Science 
should  be  taught  by  Industrial  Education  instructors  in  the  Industrial 
Education  classrooms.  (4)  Work-school  programs  are  good.  (5)  New  and 
diverse  methods  of  creating  interest  in  occupations  and  means  of  providing 
occupational  guidance  should  be  employed  by  Industrial  Education  teachers. 

280.  Wood,  Eugene  S.  Evaluation  of  Illinois  Post-High  School  Educational 
Programs  in  Agriculture.  University  of  Illinois.  RCU  17-B7 . 

An  evaluative  study  of  five  existing  post-high  school  programs  in  agri- 
culture education  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  recommendations  to  strengthen 
present  programs  and  provide  guidelines  for  future  programs. 

281.  Woodward,  Wm.  R.  Feasibility  Study  for  a Public  Junior  College  in  Central 
Illinois . Macon  County  Schools.  Decatur.  RCU  11-A5. 

A survey  to  detemine  vocational  and  technical  education  needs  for  the 
proposed  Macon  County  and  surrounding  area  Jr.  College. 
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282.  Yackley,  Thomas  J.  A Follow-up  Study  of  Naperville  Community  High  School 
Graduates  to  Determine  the  Uses  Made  of  Business  Courses  and  Their  Impli- 
cations for  Curriculum  Revision.  Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  I965. 

283*  Yonke,  Joyce  Marie.  A Study  of  the  Bookkeeping  Occupations  in  Joliet, 
Illinois . Northern  Illinois  University.  June,  1985. Y 

A survey  to  gather  information  ahout  joh  titles,  educational  requirements, 
•personal  traits,  duties,  and  the  extent  to  which  machines  are  being  used 
to  do  bookkeeping. 

284.  Zachwieja,  Albert  C.  The  Die  Casting  Process  and  Its  Application  to 
Industrial  Arts.  Northern  Illinois  University . J U-ly 5,  1986 . 

This  study  concludes  that  it  is  possible  to  safely  perform  cold  chamber 
die  casting  in  the  industrial  arts  laboratory. 
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Additional  copies  of  this  publication  may  be  re- 
quested from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
by  writing  or  telephoning  the  following  offices: 

405  Centennial  Building 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 
Phone  . . . Area  217-525-4620 

Room  1807—160  N.  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
Phone  . . . Area  312 — 346-2000 
Ext.  2338 
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The  major  project  of  the  Unit  during  the  quarter  was  a Statewide  Vocational  Manpower  Needs  Survey.  This 
survey,  due  to  be  completed  in  1967,  will  process  about  35,000  questionnaires  from  businesses  listed  in  the 
telephone  directories  in  the  state.  Other  research  projects  funded  during  this  period  were  (l)  The  Vocational 
Core  Followup  Project  with  Hobbs  Municipal  Schools,  (2;  a followup  project  by  the  vocational  counselor  of 
Northern  New  Mexico  State  School,  (3)  a survey  of  female  vocat ional -technical  education  students  in 
cooperation  with  Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  and  (4)  a survey  by  the  assistant  director  of  the  Unit  to 
establish  and  compare  the  priority  of  activities  of  vocat ional -ag ricu 1 tu re  teachers  in  the  state.  The  Unit 
has  established  a library  of  ERIC  documents  on  microfiche,  and  equipment  includes  three  readers,  one  reader 
printer,  and  a fiche  to  fiche  reproducer.  The  appendix  contains  '^'Research  Activities  of  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,"  published  quarterly,  which  includes  descriptions  of  10  completed  projects.  11  projects 
underway,  2 proposed  projects,  5 publications,  and  a list  of  available  project  summaries.  (MM) 
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FOREWORD 

This  is  the  second  quarterly  report  prepared  and  submitted  by  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  New  Mexico  under  the  continuing  Grant 
Number  OEG  4-7-063028-1591  Project  Number  6-3028. 

Information  included  herein  pertains  to  the  varied  activities  of 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  New  Mexico.  Information  as  to  projects 
funded,  pending  and  completed,  upcoming  projects,  publications,  and 
activities  of  the  personnel  are  included  in  this  report. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 


At  the  close  of  this  reporting  period  the  New  Mexico  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Unit,  is  engaged  in 
one  project  that  will  grow  in  significance  as  related  to  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  staff. 

Statewide  Vocational  Manpower  Needs  Survey 

This  project,  the  Statewide  Vocational  Manpower  Needs  Survey,  has 
consumed  most  of  the  time  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Unit  for  the 
past  two  months.  The  .Unit  staff  has  contacted  over  forty  superintendents 
in  the  past  three  months  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  support  and  cooperation 
for  the  survey.  Also,  the  Unit’s  professional  staff  has  met  and  worked  with 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  industrial  corporations  and  various  civic^organization 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  this  survey. 

This  survey,  due  to  begin  on  October  2,  1967,  has  necessitated  a great 
amount  of  coordination  because  of  the  short  amount  of  time  designed  for 
the  survey  period.  The  Unit  has  been  engaged  in  designing  and  reproducing 
questionnaires,  introductory  letters,  coordinators  meetings  agenda  and 
various  other  papers  for  this  survey. 

Six  meetings  with  local  coordinators  of  this  project  were  conducted  in 
various  areas  of  the  state  this  past  month. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit’s  secretarial  staff  is  in  the  process 
of  going  through  a training  manual  for  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  enough  with  D.O.T.  numbers  to  be  able 
to  code  the  survey  forms  as  they  come  into  the  Unit’s  office. 
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This  survey,  due  to  be  completed  in  1967,  will  necessitate  processing 
approximately  35,000  questionnaires  from  various  businesses  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  the  telephone  directories  in  New  Mexico.  This  one  project 
is  estimated  to  utilize  75  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Unit  for  the  next  quarter. 

RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


Four  Research  projects  have  been  funded  during  this  reporting  period - 
The  Vocational  Core  Follow-up  Project  is  currently  underway  with  the 
Hobbs  Municipal  Schools.  A second  follow-up  project  is  nearing  completion 
this  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Vocational  Counselor  of  Northern  New 
Mexico  State  School  in  El  Rito,  New  Mexico. 

A survey  of  female  Vocational-Technical  Education  students  has  been 
funded  by  the  Unit  in  cooperation  with  Eastern  New  Mexico  University. 

Also,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Unit,  Mr.  Bill  Barnes,  is  conducting 
a survey  to  establish  and  compare  the  priority  of  activities  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  teachers  in  New  Mexico, 

Three  other  projects  were  evaluated  by  the  Unit's  Project  Evaluation 
Committee  and  were  rejected  for  funding. 

ERIC  LIBRARY 


The  Unit,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  has  established  a library  of  ERIC  documents  on 
microfiche.  This  library  has  a standing  order  for  all  microfiche  produced 
by  the  ERIC  System.  Equipment  for  this  library  includes  three  readers, 
one  reader  printer,  and  a fiche  to  fiche  reproducer.  This  library  will 
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be  able  to  provide  any  ERIC  document  on  fiche  or  hard  copy  to  interested 
people  in  New  Mexico.  A request  for  general  information  or  specific 
microfiche  will  be  answered  by  the  Unit. 

The  Unit  has  added  a Stenographer  I to  operate  this  equipment  along 
with  her  duties  as  receptionist. 

MEETINGS  ATTENDED  BY  STAFF 


In  July  Mr.  Bill  Barnes,  the  Assistant  Director,  attended  the  first 
nationwide  two-week  institute  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  public 
information  people  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  purposes  of  this  institute 
were  to: 

1.  Develop  specific  skills  of  the  basic  principles  of  communication 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  to 
sell  their  products. 

2.  Develop  an  understanding  of  how  vocational  educators  can  more 
effectively  work  with  the  public  news  media  in  bridging 
communication  gaps. 

3.  Develop  materials  for  packages  and  kits  that  actually  can  be 
used  by  participants  to  bridge  communication  gaps  in  critical 
areas  of  Vocational  Educationr 

Various  topics  covered  in  this  institute  included  basic  and  general 
communications  which  included  writing,  oral  communication,  basic  skills 
in  developing  brochures,  pamphlets,  booklets  and  manuals,  and  the  area 
of  advertising  for  Vocational-Technical  Education.  Also  included  as 
topics  in  this  institute  were  working  with  newspapers,  large  and  small; 
working  with  suburban  newspapers;  working  with  radio  stations,  television 
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and  press  associations. 

Also  in  this  reporting  period,  Mr-  Gene  Schrader,  the  Director  of 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  presented  a paper  to  a teachers*  conference 
on  Research  in  Wyoming.  This  conference  brought  together  approximately 
thirty  teachers  from  the  state  of  Wyoming  to  work  on  specific  Research 
problems  particular  to  their  state. 

In  addition,  the  Unit's  staff  has  visited  each  Vocational  Research 
project  underway  in  New  Mexico. 

STAFF 

Various  staff  changes  have  occurred  in  this  reporting  period - 
Mr.  Gene  Schrader,  the  Director,  has  resigned  Mr  Schrader  has  assumed 
the  directorship  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  in  Wyoming  starting 
September  5, 

Dr.  Joel  Price,  the  new  Director  of  the  Unit,  will  start  sometime 
in  September.  Dr.  Price  is  a recent  graduate  of  Colorado  State  Ccllege 
at  Greeley,  Colorado.  Dr,  Price  has  served  as  Superintendent  :r  the 
Aztec  Public  Schools  in  New  Mexico  and  while  working  on  his  doctorate. 

Dr.  Price  worked  on  various  educational  research  prcje.ts  to': 

Colorado  State  College. 

A position  of  secretary  to  the  assistant  director  was  created  and 
filled.  At  the  time  of  this  report  the  position  of  secretary  to  the 
Director  is  vacant. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  publication  is  revised  quarterly  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating  Unit’s  quarterly  report  to  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education. 

Information  concerning  the  projects  and  publications  contained 
herein  is  not  meant  to  be  complete.  It  is  provided  to  give  an  idea 
and  a brief  description  of  the  projects  and  publications  in  which  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  or  has  been  participating. 

Questions  concerning  any  publication  or  projects  should  be  directed 
to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  Copies  of  the  publications  listed 
are  available  in  limited  quantities. 


Revised  Quarterly 
_ by  the 

Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Dr.  Joel  Price,  Director 
Bill  Barnes,  Assistant  Director 


State  Department  of  Education 
Capitol  Building 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
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COMPLETED  PROJECTS 


State  Vocational  Survey  1966 

A statewide  occupational  survey,  completed  in  May,  1966,  was 
conducted  by  Drs.  D.  S.  Willey  and  J.  D.  McComas  from  New  Mexico  State 

University.  This  survey  interviewed  more  than  11,000  firms  in  thirty-two 

* 

different  population  centers  in  New  Mexico.  The  survey  indicated  present 
and  prospective  needs  exceeded  68,000  people  in  the  various  occupations. 

The  budget  of  $63,000  was  from  state  and  federal  funds  (Vocational  Act 
of  1963) . Results  of  this  study  may  be  obtained  from  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  disseminated  the 
results  of  this  study  to  the  various  population  centers  throughout  the 
state  who  participated  in  the  survey. 

Locating  Area  Vocational  Schools 

A proposal  entitled  "A  Proposed  Model  and  Criteria  for  Establishing 
Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  in  New  Mexico"  has  been  completed  by 
Dr.  John  E.  Uxer,  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Education,  New  Mexico 
State  University.  This  project  was  funded  through  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit,  Title  V of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
New  Mexico  State  University  with  a budget  of  $11,166. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  examine  pertinent  factors  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Programs  and  to  develop 
a model  with  appropriate  variables  for  locating  and  establishing  area 
vocational  schools  in  New  Mexico.  Copies  of  the  study  are  available 
from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
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Roswell  Air  Force  Base  Survey 

A survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  development  and  use  of  the 
facilities  and  equipment  of  Walker  Air  Force  Base  for  Vocational-Technical 
Programs  has  been  completed  with  Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  the 
contracting  agency.  The  survey  was  initiated  after  the  Air  Force  announced 
plans  to  abandon  the  base. 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  funded  this  project  with  a budget  of 
$5,293.79.,  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  survey  program  needs,  determine 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  programs,  survey  the  facilities,  project 
the  cost  of  these  programs  and  investigate  resources  available  at  the 
Roswell  Air  Force  Base  and  the  surrounding  area. 

In  March,  1967,  the  Legislature  passed  an  appropriation  of  $390,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a Technical-Vocational  School  at  Walker  Air 
Force  Base. 


Agricultural  Technology  Opportunity  Study 
i ' "Employment  Opportunities  in  Applied  Horticulture  and  Agricultural 

Machinery"  is  the  title  of  a publication  prepared  by  Richard  A.  Cobb, 
a graduate  assistant  in  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  at  New 
Mexico  State  University.  The  study  surveyed  opportunities  in  agricultural 
technology  in  New  Mexico  and  West  Texas.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
provided  the  data  processing  for  the  study.  Copies  are  available  from 
the  Agricultural  and  Extension  Education  Department,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  University  Park,  New  Mexico. 

High  School  Distributive  Education 


The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  completed  a publication  entitled 
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"Distributive  Education  at  Highlands  High  School  1956*-1966."  The 
information  was  obtained  from,  a survey  conducted  by  Mr.  Lowry  Kinzer  and 
Mr.  John  Stevenoski  of  the  Albuquerque  Public  Schools.  Copies  of  this 
study  may  be  obtained  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Survey  of  Research  and  Data 

A survey  of  research  and  data  available  from  various  state  agencies 
was  conducted  by  a research  team  headed  by  Dr.  Patrick  Lynch,  Director 
of  the  Title  III  Education  Services  Center  in  Albuquerque.  The  survey 
has  been  received,  edited  and  printed.  This  survey  was  presented  to  a 
committee  of  research  people  from  various  state  agencies  for  final  reviewo 
A limited  number  of  copies  are  available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit-, 

Procedures  for  Establishing  Area  Vocational  Schools 

Dr.  John  E.  Uxer,  in  cooperation  with  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit, 
prepared  the  Procedures  for  Establishing  Area  Vocational  Schools  in  ^ ^ 

New  Mexico.  This  project  was  undertaken , under  a grant  from  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit.  Publishing  and  dissemination  is  being  coordinated 
through  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

AVC 

A survey  conducted  by  AVC,  Inc.,  of  Albuquerque,  surveyed  the 
capabilities  of  privately-owned  vocational  schools  in  New  Mexico. 

Information  concerning  the  physical  plant,  management,  instructional 
staff,  class  capacity  and  plans  for  expansion  are  now  available. 

Funded  under  Title  V of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
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Act  this  survey  provided  inf ormation.f or  both  long  and  short-term  planning 
in  the  field  of  Vocational  Education.  This  project,  completed  in  November, 

1966,  had  a total  budget  of  $7,500. 

Junior  High  Vocational  Information 

A proposal  entitled  "Pre-Vocational  Orientation  in  Vocational  Education 
for  Junior  High  Schools  Students  in  New  Mexico"  has  been  completed.  Dr.  Richard 
DeBlassie  of  New  Mexico  State  University  directed  the  study.  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  compile  a source  of  occupational  information  materials 
which  is  appropriate  for  use  with  junior  high  school  students  in  New  Mexico. 

This  seven-month  project  was  awarded  $4,913  from  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit.  Limited  editions  of  the  final  report  will  be  available  from  the 
Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Trades  and  Industrial  Education  Project 

A project  to  develop  programs  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
has  been  funded  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  The  project,  directed 
by  Lee  Palmer,  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  brought 
together  outstanding  educators  in  Trades  and  Industrial  Education  on  a 
month-long,  brain-storming  session  in  which  ideas  concerning  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education  were  considered  and  teaching  materials  developed- 

This  $3,675  project  has  been  .completed  and  reports  will  be  available 
from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 


PROJECTS  UNDERWAY 


Mobile  Laboratories 

A proposal  by  Louis  Kleine  (Head,  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology,  New  Mexico  State  University) , entitled  "Development  and 
Testing  of  an  Experimental  Mobile  Instructional  Facility  for  Applied 
Courses  in  Engineering  Technology"  is  underway.  Thirty-one  thousand 
dollars  of  federal  funds  from  Section  4(c)  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  was  approved  for  this  project.  This  22-month  project  began 
April  1,  1966,  and  will  end  January  31,  1968. 

The  purpose  cf  this  project  it  uo  assess  the  educational  and 
•economic  feasibility  of  providing  mobile  laboratory  facilities  for 
conducting  classes  in  applied  electricity  at  branch  colleges  of  New 
Mexico  State  University.  The  statistical  analysis  will  compare  learning 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  mobile  laboratory  against  permanent  facilities. 
Preliminary  data  indicates  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  between 
students  in  mobile  and  permanent  laboratory  facilities. 

Statewide  Recurring  Manpower  Survey 

The  staff  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  has  designed  a yearly 
recurring  manpower  survey  of  business  establishments  which  are  listed 
in  the  yellow  pages  of  towns  having  over  2,000  population  in  New  Mexico 
The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  will  serve  as  the  state  coordinating  agent 
and  will  work  with  a local  coordinator  from  each  school  district  in 
44  communities.  Vocational  students  will  conduct  the  survey  at  the  community 
level.  Plans  call  for  the  completion  of  the  project  by  December,  1967. 
Meetings  for  orientation  purposes  have  been  conducted  in  six  areas  of  the 
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state  with  over  40  coordinators  who  will  work  on  the  study.  Also,  the 
Unit  is  in  the  process  of  training  its  staff  in  the  use  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles. 

Tape  Recorded  Occupational  Information 

"A  Library  of  Tape  Recorded  Occupational  Information"  is  the  title 
of  a proposal  which  has  been  funded  by  Title  III  of  ESEA.  The  principal 
investigator,  Dr.  William  E.  Ogden  from  the  College  of  Santa  Fe,  has 
received  $20,519  in  federal  funds. 

This  study  established  and  will  maintain  a library  of  tape  recorded 
interviews  with  people  in  New  Mexico;  i.e.,  mechanics,  salesmen,  brick 
layers,  etc.  Tapes  will  be  available  to  high  school  and  vocational 
school  counselors  on  a postage  basis.  Approximately  350  tapes  have 
been  prepared  and  are  available  to  counselors  in  New  Mexico.  The  project 
duration  is  June  1,  1967  through  June  1,  1968. 

High  School  Curriculum  Evaluation 

"The  Effect  of  the  High  School  Curriculum  Upon  College  Success"  is 
the  title  of  a proposal  which  is  nearing  com.pletion.  This  study,  by 
Mr.  Rock  Ashcraft  of  Alamogordo  Branch,  New  Mexico  State  University,  is 
investigating  the  differences  between  the  college  success  of  students 
who  have  a large  concentration  of  college  preparatory  courses  and  those 
who  have  had  vocational  training  in  high  school.  This  study  would  help 
counselors  and  curriculum  designers  in  evaluating  curricula  for  college- 
bound  students. 

This  12-month  project,  ending  July  31,  1967,  has  a grant  of  $5,934 
from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 
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Regina  School  of  Nursing  Pro.iect 

The  transition  from  the  three-year  nursing  program  to  the  two-year 
associate  degree  program  is  one  that  has  proven  most  difficult  to  many 
nursing  programs.  The  Research  Coordinating  Unit,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Regina  School  of  Nursing,  is  developing  guidelines  for  this  transitional 
period.  This  project,  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  near  future,  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $5,000  of  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
funds. 

Home  Economics  Study 

The  Unit,  in  collaboration  with  the  State  Supervisor  of  Hom^ 

Economics,  is  analyzing  data  received  from  over  4,000  questionnaires 
submitted  to  all  girls  in  the  graduating  class  of  1961-  The'  data  have 
been  punched  on  cards  and  are  being  analyzed  by  computer.  This  study, 
a comprehensive  follow-up  of  high  school  graduates,  will  provide  valuable 
data  for  future  program  planning. 

Waitress  and  Food  Handling  Occupational  Training  Program 

A follow-up  study  of  the  graduates  of  an  occupational  training 

■i*. 

program  in  waitress  and  food  handling  at  Rio  Grande  High  School,  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  is  underway.  Mrs.  Jan  Dillon,  the  supervisor 
of  the  program  at  Rio  Grande  High  School,  is  the  principal  investigator. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  will  be  to  identify  areas  stressed  by  employers 
and  determine  additional  training  needed  by  students  for  purposes  of 
curriculum  evaluation.  I 

El  Rito  Manpower  Follow-up  Study 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  Mexico  State  School  at  El  Rito,  and  the 
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Manpower  Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  helping  to  prepare  a final 
report  on  a follow-up  of  persons  graduating  from  training  programs  at 
Northern  New  Mexico  State  School  for  a three-year  period.  This  project, 
a comprehensive  follow-up,  provides  such  information  as  salaries,  area  of 
mobility,  emplo3nnent  in  area  of  training,  salary  (before  and  after  training), 
and  number  of  promotions. 

Vocational  Core  Follow-up  Research  Studies 

A project  submitted  by  Hobbs  Municipal  Schools  has  been  funded  by 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  This  follow-up  study  will  locate  past 
Vocational  Core  students  by  telephone  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  program 
for  purposes  of  curriculum  evaluation  and  revision.  Additional  information 
concerning  the  Vocational  Core  Program  can  be  located  under  publications 
in  this  booklet. 

Survey  of  Female  Vocational-Technical  Education  Students  in  Southeastern 
New  Mexico 

This  project  is  designed  to  survey  female  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  in  southeastern  New  Mexico.  The  objectives  are  to  discover 
the  vocational  needs  and  desires  of  the  female  vocational  students  in  this 
area  of  New  Mexico.  Also,  the  survey  will  attempt  to  determine  the  financial 
problems  that  these  students  might  have.  This  survey  will  be  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Dolores  Fangon,  who  is  an  instructor  in  Home  Economics  at  Eastern  New 
Mexico  University,  Por tales.  New  Mexico. 

^.Survey  to  Determine  Priorities  of  Activities  of  Vocational-Agriculture 
Teachers 

A survey  of  the  priorities  of  selected  activities  of  Vocational-Agricultural 
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teachers  in  New  Mexico  and  their  administrators  (principals  and  superintendents) 
was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  L.  C.  Dalton,  State  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  and  the  Research  Xoordinating  Unit  of  the  Vocational 
Division  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  survey  will  provide  a 
comparison  of  selected  priorities  as  seen  by  Vocational-Agricultural  teachers 
as  compared  with  the  priorities  as  seen  by  their  administrators.  This 
project  should  be  completed  some  time  in  the  next  quarter. 

PROJECTS  PROPOSED 

Effect  of  Work  Experience  Upon  Dropouts 

This  project,  submitted  by  the  Las  Cruces  Public  Schools,  would 
follow  dropouts  through  work  supervised  experience  in  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Core  Program.  By  using  pre-  and  post-tests  the  project  will  determine 
if  attitudes  and  social  values  have  changed.  This  project  is  in  the  process 
of  being  redesigned  and  should  be  resubmitted  in  the  near  future. 

Vocational  Student  Follow-up 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is  in  the  process  of  modifying  and 
implementing  a computerized  follow-up  system  of  Vocational  students  in 
New  Mexico.  This  system  was  designed  by  the  ResearcVi  Coordinating  Unit 
in  Washington  State.  It  will  provide  a follow-up  on  IBM  cards  for  ease 
of  manipulation. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico 

A publication  entitled  Vocational  Education  in  New  Mexico  has  been 
completed  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  Information  included  concerns 

the  status  of  various  vocational  programs  in  New  Mexico.  Additionally, 

/ 

information  concerning  programs  offered  by  the  Vocational  and  Technical 
Institutes  in  New  Mexico  is  included  in  the  publication.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  office, 

% 

Supervising  Occupational  Experience  in  Business  Education  is  the  title  of 
a workshop  report  published  by  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit.  This  workshop, 
conducted  by  Dr^.  Ralph  Woodin,  was  conducted  at  the  Carlsbad  branch  of 
New  Mexico  State  University.  This  publication  is  a compilation  of  selected 
papers  presented  in  the  workshop.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit. 

Research  Activities  of  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit 

This  publication  is  revised  and  published  quarterly  as  a part  of  the 
New  Mexico  Research  Coordinating  Unit’s  quarterly  report.  Information 
included  concerns  the  status  of  projects  and  information  concerning  publications 
available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Vocational  Core  Program 

Vocational  Core  Program  is  the  title  of  a publication  prepared  by 
the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  concerning  a flexible  core  curriculum  at 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico.  This  12-year  old  program  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  needs,  problems  and  interests  of  adolescents  selected  from  problem 
areas.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unito 
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Small  School  Distributive  Education,  a publication  prepared  by  the  Research 
Coordinating  Unit  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive 
Education,  is  a report  on  a non-typical  Distributive  Education  pilot  program. 
The  two  small,  rural  high  schools  of  Dexter  and  Hagerman  share  one  teacher 
in  a curriculum  integrally  related  to  agriculture  and  designed  to  meet  the 

needs  of  the  area.  Potential  dropouts  and  economically  deprived  students ^ 

who  are  not  college-bound  are  being  given  an  understanding  of  job  opportunities 
available.  The  program  has  increased  the  holding  power  of  the  small  scftoo-ls 
participating.  Copies  are  available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit. 

Copies  of  the  following  are  available  from  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit: 

*Small  School  Distributive  Education 
*High  School  Distributive  Education 
^Agricultural  Technology  Opportunity  Study 
*State  Vocational  Survey,  1966 
^Survey  of  Research  and  Data 
^Locating  Area  Vocational  Schools 

^Procedures  for  Establishing  Area  Vocational  Schools 
*Pre-Vocational  Orientation  in  Vocational  Education 
for  Junior  High  School  Students  in  New  Mexico 


^Summaries  of  the  above  publications  can  be  found  under  completed  projects. 
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COURSE-  OUT  LI  ME  AL'D  SCHEDULE 
Industrial  Arts  100,  Industry  and  the  Consumer 
Experimonta 1 Sections 


Week  Period 

1 1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 


7 

8 
9 


Lee ture  or  Lab  T o p 1 c 

Introduction.  Industrial  Arts  in  Education. 
Pretest— Creative  Thinkinq  Tasks. 

Field  trip  to  Johnson  Reel  Co.  Groups  C,  E. , and 
Ep  on  different  days.^ 

Mass  Production. 

Automation.  

Field  trips  to  Mankato  Area  Vocational  School. 
Groups  C,  E.|  , and  on  different  days. 

Metals  Lecture  I.  Iron  and  Steel. 

Metals  Lecture  II.  Non-ferrous  metals. 

Metals  Lab  I. 


10 
1 1 
12 
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eta  Is  Lecture  III.  Manufacturing  Technique 
Consumer  Information  Lecture. 

Metals  Lab  II.  ' 


13  Woods  Lecture- I. 

14  'Woods  Lecture  II. 

1b  Woods  Lab  I. 


Wood  from  forest  to  the  mill 
Hard  and  soft  woods. 


16 

17 

18 


n/oods  Lecture  IIi.  rasteners  and  finishes. 
Abrasives  Lecture. 

W00QSL.abII. 


8 


19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 


cxectriCity  Lecture  I.  Manufacture  and  Distribution. 
Electricity  Lecture  II.  Safety. 

Woods  Lab  III. 

Plastics  Lecture  I.  History  and  Manufacture. 

Plastics  Lecture  II.  Molding  Techniques. 

Plastics  Lab  I.  " 


10 


25 

26 

27 

28 


Graphic  Arts  Lecture. 
Transportation  and  Power  Lecture. 
Plastics  Lab  II. 

Po s t— te s t— Croa t i ve  ihinkinq  Tasks 


*For  tnis,  as^well  as  all  succeeding  laboratory  sessions 
Groups  C,  El,  and  E2  met  on  separate,  days.  ’ 
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INDUSTRIAL 
Johnson  Reel  1 

Directions 


Name 

(isst)  (first) 


ARTS  120 

"‘eld  Trip  Group  C 


Read  the  enclosed  Preview  and  note  observations  to  be  made  duriny  the  trip. 

Later  when  you  have  time,  answer  the  questions  on  tiie  last  page.  Turn  these 
sheets  in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 
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ACTIVITY  il\iSTRUCT10N  S H E E T 1 

Johnson  Reel  Field  Trip  Groups  E]_,  E^,, 

and  C 


PREVIEW 


The  Johnson  Reel  Company  goL  its  start  through  Liie  inventiven.ess  and 
initiative  of  two  men  who  had  an  idea  and  tiien  worked  hard  on  it.  They  now 
sell  fishing  equipment  throughout  the  world.  The  new  plain  which,  we  sliail 

visit  is  not  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  Mankato,  but  it  has  boon  one  of 
the  iiiost  rapidly  growing. 

You  will  notice  a variety  of  manufactunnej  methods  being  used.  Look 

for  places  where  cutting  is  being  done.  Look  for  places  where  drilling,  latiie 

work,  threading,  etc.,  arc  being  done.  Look  for  jigs  and  fixturcs-see  if  you 
can  tel  1 them  apart . 

Can  you  find  any  example  of  information  feed-back -where  a machine 
corrects  its  own-error?  Where? 


How  is  assembly  facilitated? 


Where  is  testing  done? 


■MiH 


jEssaiaaaiBiBaaBH*. 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  1 


Group  C 

Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  Johnson  Reel  manufacturing  operations 
and  hand  in  at  the  next  class  meeting, 

1,  Where  did  you  observe  operations  requiring  the  most  skill  and  training? 

2,  In  the  second  operation  on  a reel  cover,  four  slots  are  punched  at  intervals 
around  the  circumference  of  the  cover.  Why  are  these  not  all  punched  at 
once? 


*3,  What  work  is  p*erfonTied  on  parts  of  the  reel  by  other  manufacturing  or 
industrial  plants  in  Mankato? 

4,  How  did  Johnson  Reel  Company  get  most  of  the  jigs  and  fixtures  used  in 
manufacture  and  assembly-? 


5,  Define  a Jig, 


A 


6,  Define  a fixture. 


9 
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Name__ 

(last)  (first) 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 
Johnson  Reel  Field  Trip 


group 


Directions 


i 


Read  the  enclosed  Preview  and  note  observations  to  be  made  during  the  trip. 


Later  when  you  have  more  time,  read  the  "Basic  Premises  of  Creative  Thinking" 
which  is  inside  this  folder.  Then  attempt  part  B,  "Exercise  in  Ideation,"  and 
answer  the  questions  on  the  last  page. 


Turn  this  booklet  in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  1 
Johnson  ^ccl  Field  Trip 

PREVIEW 

The  Johnson  Reel  Company  got  its  start  tlirough  the  inventiveness  and 
initiative  of  two  men  who  had  an  idea  and  then  worked  hard  on  it.  They  now 
sell  fishing  equipment  throughout  the  world.  The  new  plant  which  we  shall 
visit  is  not  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  Mankato,  hut  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing. 

/ A 

You  will  notice  a variety  of  manufacturing  methods  being  used.  Look 
for  places  where  cutting  is  being  done.  Look  for  places  where  drilling,  lathe 

work,  threading,  etc.,  are  being  done.  Lo'ok  for  jigs  and  fixtures — see  if  you 
can  tell  them  apart. 

Can  you  find  any  example  of  information  feed-back--where  a machine 
-corrects  its  own  error?  Where? 

How  is  assembly  facilitated? 


Groups  Eo, 
and  C 


Where  is  testing  done? 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  1 

Groups  E^  and  E2  ! 

A.  Basic  Premises  of  Imaginative  Tliinking . 

Basic  Premises  of  Creative  Tliinking.  You  are  in  an  experimental  section 
of  the  course,  Industry  and  the  Consumer.  You  will  cover  the  sarnie  materials  and 
perform  essentially  the  same  tasks  as  the  coiitrol  section  of  this  course,  but  the 
teaching  methods  will  be  somewhat  different.  Because  a large  number  of, educators,, 
research  workers,  and  public-mindGd  leaders  liave  decried  the  lack  of  traii'^ing  for 
imaginative  problem-solving  in  our  schools,  a specific  attempt  is  being  made  in  j 
this  class  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  principles  that  research  has  shown  to 

m\ 

be  effective  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  make  use  of  this  opportunity 

1 

and,  through  study  and  practice,  become  more  able  to  make  full  use  of  your  natural 
abilities  in  this  class,  in  other  classes,  on  your  job,  and  in  your  home. 

$ $ $ $ VALUE  $'$  $ $ 


You  may  have  read  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  extolling  the  value  of 
creative  imagination.  Below  is  a chart  showing  the  monetary  value  of  a ten-hour 
training  period  for  employees  at  General  Motors'  A.C.  Spark  Plug  Division.  Group 
A included  persons  who  had  offered  the  most  suggestions  over, a period  of  a year 
before  the  training,  and  Group  B consisted  of  persons  who  had  offered  v/ery  few  sug- 
gestions during  the  same  period  of  time.  Group  C was  a control  croup  not  given  the 
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training 


Before"  means  during  tiie  year  before  training,  and  "After"  means  the  yi 

following  training.  The  regular  voluntary  suggestion  box  system  was  in  use.  The 

figures  show  the  average  amount  paid  for  each  accepted  suggestion  from  each  group! 

1 


Changes  in  Value  per  Suggestion 


Group  A 

Before 

$39.53 

M 

After 

$83.30 

! 

i 

1 

% change 

+110.7% 

1 

Group  B 

Before 

$33.33 

1 

After 

$79.30 

« • 

% change 

+137.9% 

Group  C 

Before 

$19.94 

J 

After 

$23.46 

% change 

+17.7% 

Money  is  only  one  of  the  values  accruing  from  increased  use  of  your  imagine 
tion.  There  are  others  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  such  as  greater  person 
satisfaction,  more  self-confidence,  freedom  from  inhibition,  etc. 

You  may  remember  seeing  simple  devices  and  wondering,  "Why  didn't  I thini 
of  that?"  The  Hula-hoop,  Slinky  the  spring,  Chinese  checkers,  jig  saw  puzzles, 
the  paper  clip,  and  the  yoyo  are  examples  of  ideas  that  made  money  for  imaginative 
people.  Louis  Pasteur  said,  "Inspiration  is  the  impact  of  a fact  on  a well -prepared 
mind,"  and  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "Originality  is  simply  a fresh  pair  of  eyes." 

In  the  coming  weeks  you  will  be  given  a series  of  information  sheets,  prac- 
tice exercises,  and  classroom  demonstrations  designed  to  help  you— if  you  so  wish- 
to  develop  the  talent  which  others  have  found  so  valuable.  These  techniques  have 


^ ^ *;•  SimbergandT.  E.  Shannon.  "The  Effect  of  A. C . Creativity  Training  on 
97  tqcq  Program."  A.C.  Personnel  Research  Report  No.  27,  Man 

1959.  A.C.  Spark  Plug  Division,  General  Motors  Corporation,  Flint,  Mi< 
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been  shown  in  many  carefiilly-coiiLrolled  studies  to  be  effective  among  people-who 

t 

» % 

actually  desired  improvement.  Are  you  interested  enough  to  try  it? 


There  are  some  things  you  should  know  and  some  things  you  should.do  if 


you  would  succeed.  You  should  KNOW  that  creative  talent  is  universal  and  needs 


only  development.  It  is  not  dependent  upon  intelligence  or  knowledge.  Experi- 


ments at  large  universities  have  shown  that  if  giftedness  should  be  judged  by  l.Q. 


alone,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  most  creative  people  would  be  missed.  Charles  F 


Kettering,  the  famous  General  Motors  inventor,  stated  that  "if  a person  had  an 


engineering  or  scientific  education,  the  probability  of  his  making  an  invention  was  ! 


only  about  half  as  great  as  if  he  did  not  have  that  specialized  education."  A 


painter  by  the  name  of  Morse  invented  the  telegraph.  A school  teacher  by  the  name 


of  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  and  was  the  first  person  to  apply  mass  production 


techniques  using  jigs  and  fixtures  to  manufacturing,  in  this  case  to  the  production 
of  rifles.  An  artist  by  the  name  of  Fulton  invented  the  steamboat.  You  may  not  be 


able  to  patent  a million  dollar  invention,  but  you  can  use  your  ingenuity  to  make 


life  easier,  or  more  pleasant,  or  more  interesting. 


You  Should  Do  Sometliing . This  may  sound  silly,  but  really  it  is  the  key  to 
inventiveness . Ann  Roe  found  that  the  main  difference  between  famous  artists  and 


scientists  and  average  men  was  that  the  former  were  willing  to  work  harder  and  longer 
The  successful  inventor  never  "flunks  out."  In  your  school  experiences  you  have  be- 
come  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  faikire  on  an  exam  or  a series  of  exams  may  mean 
the  end  of  your  formal  education.  No  one  counts  the  failures  of  an  inventor.  If  he 


succeeds  once,  this  is  sufficient.  That  is  why  in  iuining  f(  , c:oativit'.',  fluency 
is  emphasized.  You  must  let  your  mind  work  freely  ind  wnhcid  criticism.  In  tests 


♦ r* 


of  creativity  it  has  beei^  found  that  the  number  of  GOOD  ideas  a person  has  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  TOTAL  number  of  ideas  he  has.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  when  a person  lists  ^his  ideas— both  good  and  bad--he  produces  more  good 
ideas  than  when  he  lists  only  his  good  ideas.  It  may  be  that  this  is  true  because 
a person  must  concentrate  in  order  to  have  ^ ideas.  The  harder  he  tries,  the  more 
ideas  he  will  have.  Over  and  over  again,  the  principle  of  fluency  will  be  emphasized. 
Whatever  the  problem  you  are  tackling,  you  should  remember:  record  every  idea  you 
have.  Often  a crazy  idea  will  lead  to  a new,  a sane,  and  a practical  idea.  Every 

invention  we  now  use  seemed  crazy  at  one  time:  v.i.z.,  the  telephone,  the  airplane, 
the  space  capsule . 

B.  Exercise  in  Ideation. 

Young  children  are  noted  for  their  highly  imaginative  ideas  and  questions. 

As  they  become  older,  the  constant  impact  of  the  cold  logical  world  In  which  they 

live  causes  a deterioration  of  this  ability.  Has  your  imagination  atrophied?  If  so, 

start  exercising  it.  Limber  up  on  the  following  problem: 

List  below  every  possible  use  for  a brush  the  size  and  kind  usually  used 
for  painting  a house.  Now  think----- 


Groups  and  E2 


C.  Questions  (Repor!  on  Johnson  Reel  Fi6ld  Trip) 


Suppose  you  aro  a professor  of  industrial  management  and  have  been  engaged  to 
pep  up  the  operation  of  a Mankato  plant.  Your  suggestions  will  be  reviewed  later 
by  a management  committee  and  evaluated.  Your  salary  has  been  paid  in  advance 
so  you  don't  care  if  they  throw  out  all  your  ideas.  They  may  pay  you  a bonus, 
however,  if  they  use  some  of  your  ideas. 


What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  the  Johnson  Reel  Company  to: 


A.  Improve  methods  ? 


B.  Cut  costs  ? 


C .  Improve  quality  ? 


D.  Speed  production? 


E.  Prevent  accidents? 


F.  Reduce  material  handling? 


N am  e - 

(last)  (first) 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 
Johnson  Reel  Field  Trip 


Group  E2 


Directions 

In  addition  to  observing  the  items  mentioned  in  the  Preview  inside  this  folder, 
apply  yourself  to  the  "Imagination  Problem"  on  the  third  page. 

Later  when  you  have  time,  read  the  "Sasic  Premises  of  Creative  Thinking,"  and 
attempt  part  B,  "Exercise  in  Ideation."  Then  answer  the  questions  on  the  last 
page . 

Turn  this  booklet  in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  1 

Johnson  Reel  Field  Trip  Groups 

and  C 

# 

PREVIEW 

The  Johnson  Reel  Company  got  its  start  through  the  inventi veness  and 



initiative  of  two  men  who  had  an  idea  and  then  worked  hard  on  it.  They  now 
sell  fishing  equipment  throughout  the  World.  The  new  plant  which  we  shall 
visit  is  not  the  largest  manufacturing  plant  in  Mankato,  but  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing. 

You  will  notice  a variety  of  manufacturing  methods  being  used.  Look 
for  places  where  cutting  is  being  done.  Look  for  places  where  drilling,  lathe 
work,  threading,  etc.,  are  being  done.  Look  for  jigs  and  fixtures--see ,i f yon 
can  tel  I them  apart . 

Can  you  find  any  example  of  information  feed-back--where  a machine 
corrects  its  own  error?  Wliere? 

er 

How  is  assembly  facilitated? 


Where  is  testing  done? 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM 


Group  E2 


While  observing  the  mechanical  operation  of  making  fishing  reels  according  to 
directions  received  in  class,  exercise  your  imagination  by  looking  for  a job. 
Suppose  you  are  destitute,  but  have  just  been  told  that  Johnson  Reel  has  no 
need  for  more  help.  What  job  situation  could  you  create  for  yourself  at  the  Johnson 
Reel  Company?  What  arguments  could  you  offer  to  persuade  them  to  hire  you? 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  MO.  1 

Groups  Ej_  and  E2 

A.  Basic  Premises  of  ImacjinaLive  Thinking. 

Basic  Premises  of  Creative  Thinking.  You  are  in  an  experimental  section 
of  the  C0U|;?e,  Industry  and  the  Consumer.  You  will  cover  the  same  materials  and 
perfomi  essentially  the  same  tasks  as  the  control  section  of  this  course,  but  the 
teaching  methods  will  be  somewhat  different.  Because  a large  number  of  educators, 
research  workers,  and  public-minded  leaders  have  decried  the  lack  of  training  for 
imaginative  problem-solving  in  our  schools,  a specific  attempt  is  being  made  in 
this  class  to  acquaint  you  with  some  of  the  principles  that  research  has  shown  to 
be  effective  for  this  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  make  use  of  this  opportunity 
and,  through  study  and  practice,  become  more  able  to  make  full  use  of  your  natural 
abilities  in  this  class,  in  other  classes,  on  your  job,  and  in  your  home. 

$ $ $ $ VALUE  $ $ $ $ 


I 


You  may  have  read  newspaper  or  magazine  articles  extolling  me  value  of 
creative  imagination.  Below  is  a chart  showing  the  monetary  value  of  a ten-hour 
training  period  for  employees  at  General  Motors'  A.C.  Spark  Plug  Division.  Group 
A included  persons  who  had  offered  the  most  suggestions  over  a period  of  a year 
before  the  training,  and  Group  B consisted  of  persons  who  had  offered  very  few  sug- 
gestions during  the  same  period  of  time.  Group  C was  a control  group  not  given  the 
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training.  "Before"  means  during  the  year  before  training,  and  "After"  means  the  year 
following  training.  The  regular  voluntary  suggestion  box  system  was  in  use.  The 
figures  show  the  average  amount  paid  for  each  accepted  suggest tOfi  from  each  group. 


Changes  in  Value  per  Suggestion^ 


Group  A 

Before 

$39.53 

After 

$83.30 

% change 

+110.7% 

Group  B 

Before 

$33.33 

After 

$79.30 

% change 

+137.9% 

Group  C 

Before 

$19.94 

After 

$23.46 

% change 

+17.7% 

Money  is  only  one  of  the  values  accruing  from  increased  use  of  your  imagina- 
tion.  There  are  others  not  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  such  as  greater  personal  j 
satisfaction,  more  self-confidence,  freedom  from  inhibition,  etc. 

You  may  remember  seeing  simple  devices  and  wondering,  "Why  didn't  1 think 
of  that?"  The  Hula-hoop,  Slinky  the  spring,  Chinese  checkers,  jig  saw  puzzles, 

j 

•i 

the  paper  clip,  and  the  yoyo  are  examples  of  ideas  that  made  money  for  imaginative 

' 

people.  Louis  Pasteur  said,  "Inspiration  is  the  impact  of  a fact  on  a well-prepared 
mind,"  and  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  "Originality  is  simply  a fresh  pair  of  eyes ." 

In  the  coming  weeks  you  will  be  given  a series  of  information  sheets,  prac- 

tice  exercises,  and  classroom  demonstrations  designed  to  help  you — if  you  so  wish — j 

■ 

to  develop  the  talent  which  others  have  found  so  valuable.  These  techniques  have 


1 A.  L.  Simberg  and  T.  E.  Shannon.  "The  Effect  of  A.C.  Creativity  Training  on  J 
the  A.C.  Suggestion  Program."  A.C.  Personnel  Research  Report  No.  27,  Marclr 
27,  1959.  A.C.  Spark  Plug  Division,  General  Motors  Corporation,  Flint,  Mich’ 


been  shown  ni  many  carefuliy-conLrolled  studies  to  be  effective  among  people  who 
actually  desired  improvement.  Are  you  interested  enough  to  try  it? 

eie  aie  some  things  you  should  know  and  some  things  you  should  do  if 
you  would  succeed.  You  should  KNOW  that  creative  talent  is  universal  and  needs 
only  development.  It  is  not  dependent  upon  intelligence  or  knowledge.  Experi- 
ments at  large  universities  have  shown  that  if  giftedness  should  be  judged  by  I.Q. 
alone,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  most  creative  people  would  be  nvi^sed.  Charles  F. 
Kettering,  the  famous  General  Motors  inventor,  stated  that  "if  a person  had  an 
engineering  or  scientific  education,  the  probability  of  his  making  an  invention  was 
only  about  half  as  great  as  if  he  did  not  have  that  specialized  education."  A 
painter  by  the  name  of  Morse  invented  the  telegraph.  A school  teacher  by  the  name 
of  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  g,n  and  was  the  first  person  to  applym,ass  production 
techniques  using  jigs  and  fixtures  to  manufacturing,  in  this  case  to  the  production 
of  rifles.  An  artist  by  the  name  ofTulton  invented  the  steamboat.  You  may  not  be 
able  to  patent  a million  dollar  invention,  but  you  can  use  your  ingenuity  to  make 
life  easier,  or  more  pleasant,  or  more  interesting. 

—Should- Do  Something.  This  may  sound  silly,  but  really  it  is  the  key  to 
inventiveness.  Ann  Roe  found  that  the  main  difference  between  famous  art,sts  and 
scientists  and  average  men  was  that  the  fonner  were  willing  to  work  harder  and  longei 
The  successful  inventor  never  "flunks  out."  In  your  school  experiences  you  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  idea  that  failure  on  an  exam  or  a series  of  exams  may  „,ean 
tbe  end  of  your  formal  education.  No  one  counts  the  failures  of  an  inventor.  If  he 
succeeds  o^,  this  is  sufficient.  That  ,s  why  in  t,  nninn  u , r.,,mt,uiy.  ilnency 
is  emphasized.  You  must  lot  your  mind  work  freely  -.nd  wn|„  m < 


of  croativity  it  has  boon  found  that  tho  nuiiiboi'  of  GOOD  idoas  a porson  has  is 
diroctly  proportional  to  tho  TOTAL  numbor  of  idoas  ho  has.  It  has  also  boon  shown 
that  whon  a porson  lists  aNhis  idoas—both  good  and  bad“-ho  producos  mbro  good 
idoas  than  whon  ho  lists  only  his  good  idoas.  It  may  bo  that  this  is  truo  bocauso 
a porson  must  concontrato  in  ordor  to  havo  any  idoas.  Tho  hardor  ho  trios,  tho  moro 
idoas  ho  will  havo.  Ovor  and  ovor  again,  tho  principio  of  fluoncy  will  bo  omphasizod. 
Whatovor  tho  problom  you  aro  tackling,  you  should  romombor:  rocord  ovory  idoa  you 
havo.  Ofton  a crazy  idoa  will  load  to  a now,  a sano,  and  a practical  idoa.  Evory 

invontion  wo  now  gso  soomod  crazy  at  ono  timo:  v.i.z.,  tho  tolophono,  tho  airplano, 
tho  spaco  capsulo. 

B.  Exorciso  in  Idoation. 

Young  childron  aro  notod  for  thoir  highly  imaginativo  idoas  and  quostions. 

As  thoy  bocome  oldor,  tho  constant  impact  of  tho  cold  logical  world  in  which  thoy 

livo  causos  a dotori oration  of  this  abi lity . Has  your  imagination  atrophied  ? If  so, 

start  exercising  it.  Limber  up  on  the  following  problem: 

List  below  every  possible  use  for  a brush  the  size  and  kind  usually  used 
for  painting  a house.  Now  think 
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C.  Questions  (Report  on  Johnson  Reel  Field  Trip)  Groups  E-,  and  Eo 

1 2 

Suppose  you  are  a professor  of  industrial  management  and  have  been  engaged  to 
pep  up  the  operation  of  a Mankato  plant.  Your  suggestions  will  be  reviewed  later 
by  a management  committee  and  evaluated.  Your  salary  has  been  paid  in  advance 
so  you  don  t care  if  they  throw  out  all  your  ideas.  They  may  pay  you  a bonus, 
however,  if  they  use  some  of  your  ideas. 


What  suggestions  would  you  make  to  the  Johnson  Reel  Company  to: 

A.  Improve  methods  ? 


B.  Cut  costs  ? 


C.  Improve  quality  ? 


4 

D.  Speed  production  ? 


E.  Prevent  accidents  ? 


F.  Reduce  material  handling? 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  2 
Vocational  School  Field  Trip 


Groups  E^/  E2 


and  C' 


PREVIEW 


Since  the  objective  of  vocational  education  is  training  for  a specific 
job  classification,  physical  facilities  are  somewhat  different  from  those  found 
in  the  typical  industrial  arts  shop.  Equipment  must  closely  resemble  that 
which  the  student  will  find  on  the  job.  Since  the  student  is  being  trained  to 
earn  a living,  he  must  develop  enough  skill  and  knowledge  about  his  chosen 
trade  to  be  able  to  be  productive.  Therefore  classes  meet  for  several  hours 
at  a time  with  no  breaks  for  clean-up.  These  periods,  of  course,  are  much 
the  same  as  the  half-day  work  periods  the  student  will  later  put  in  on  the  job. 

Sometimes  industrial  arts  classes  are  taught  in  these  shops  but  during 


periods  when  the  vocational  classes  are  not  meeting.  This  makes  possible 
more  efficient  use  of  space  and  equipment  and  provides  better  facilities  than 
the  industrial  arts  classes  might  otherwise  have. 

Although  industrial  arts  teachers  are  more  interested  in  providing 
a wide  variety  of  experience  than  in  developing  a marketable  skill,  it  often 
happens  that  an  industrial  arts  student  becomes  so  much  interested  in  one 
area  of  his  training  that  he  later  enters  a vocational  class.  In  other  cases, 
a student  may  discover  in  an  industrial  arts  class  that  he  does  not  like  or 
is  not  fitted  for  a certain  kind  of  work  and  will  therefore  change  his  mind 
about  entering  a particular  trade  training  course.  This  is  what  is  known 


• ••  as  the  guidance  function  of  industrial  arts.  It  results  in  a more  able 

and  a more  iiighly-motivated  student  enrollment  in  the  vocational  classes. 
: hi  visiting  the  vocational  school,  you  should  take  notes  on  the 

^ • • number  and  type  of  machines— not  necessarily  brand  names,  but  size  and 

• quantity.  Notice  the  type  of  work  being  performed  aiid  its  relationship  to 

jobs  in  the  field.  While  we  should  attempt  to  interrupt  classes  as  little 
as  possible,  you  may  wish  to  ask  vocational  students  with  whom  you 

i 

j • 

I come  in  contact  about  their  future  plans --where  they  intend  to  seek 

I < * 

[ — employment,  what  kind  of  jobs  they  will  look  for,  whether  or  not  they 

expect  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  why  they  chose  this  area  of 


training,  etc . 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  2 

Group  C 

After  you  have  taken  the  Vocation  School  field  trip,  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  vocational  education? 

• 2.  Students  at  the  school  seemed  to  be  mainly  of  what  age  group? 

3.  Name  the  trades  for  which  students  are  being  trained: 


4.  In  which  ways  would  you  say  the  equipment  in  use  meets  (or  does  not 
meet)  the  requirements  for  vocational  education? 


5.  If  you  were  to  walk  into  a classroom,  how  would  you  determine  whether 
a vocational  class  or  an  industrial  arts  class  was  in  progress? 


6.  In  what  three  areas  is  electronics  training  given? 


■■ttHSOMIMlIIII 


Name 

(last)  (first) 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 
Vocational  Sciiool  Field  Trip  Group  E]_ 

The  individual  with  ability  to  apply  liis  imagination  to  the  solution  of 
problems  is  valuable,  whatever  his  station  in  life.  However,  recogni- 
tion of  and  interest  in  creativity  has  been  more  pronounced  in"St)me  areas 
than  in  others.  In  the  various  fields  of  engineering,  for  example,  a large 
,, amount  of  literature  has  pertained  to  the  deveiopment  of  this  ability.  Mr,. 

,, A.  L,  Simoerg,  who  has  conducted  a very  successful  campaign  for 
cieativity  at  the  AC  Sparkplug  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 

' has  discussed  some  of*  the  reasons  for  lack  of  creativity  among  engineers. 

REPRINTED  BY  PERMISSION  on  the  following  pages 
are  two  articles  from  Electronic  Design  Magazine  of 
November  11,  1959,  and  Noveniber“25 , 1959, 
describing  the  difficulty  of  being  inventive.  You  will 
find  Mr.  Simberg's  logic  applicable  to  areas  other  than 
engineering. 

Practice  overcoming  perceptual  blocks  with  the  ^'Exercise  in  Ideation," 

Part  B, 


Complete  the  questions  at  the  end  of  this  booklet  and  turn  it  in  at  your 
next  class  meeting . 


Vocational  Schq^l  Field  Trip 


PREVIEW 


Groups  Et  , Ep 
and  C 


Since  the  objective  of  vocational  education  is  training  for  a specific 
job  classificattoji^^p.bysicai  facilities  are  somewhat  different  from  those  found 
in  the  typical  industrial  arts  shop.  Equipment  must  closely  resemble  that 
which  the  student  will  find  on  the  job.  Since  the  student  is  being  trained  to 
earn  a living,  he  must  develop  enough  skill  and  knowledge  about  his  chosen 
trade  to  be  able  to  be*producti ve . Therefore  classes  meet  for  several  hours 
at  a time  with  no  breaks  for  clean-up.  These  periods,  of  course,  are  much 
the  same  as  the  half-day  work  periods  the  student  will  later  put  in  on  tlie  job. 

Sometimes  industrial  arts  classes  are  taught  in  these  shops  but  during 
periods  when  the  vocational  classes  are  not  meeting.  This  makes  possible 
more  efficient  use  of  space  and  equipment  and  provides  better  facilities  than 
the  industrial  art!  classes  might  otherwise  have. 

Although  iitdxistrial  arts  teachers  are  more  interested  in  providing 
a wide  variety  of  experience  than  in  developing  a marketable  skill,  it  often 
happens  that  an  industrial  arts  student  becomes  so  much  interested  in  one 
area  of  his  training  that  he  later  enters  a vocational  class.  In  other  cases, 
a student  may  discover  in  an  industrial  arts  class  that  he  does  not  like  or 
is  not  fitted  for  a certain  kind  of  work  and  will  therefore  change  his  mind 
about  entering  a particular  trade  training  course.  This  is  what  is  known 


as  the  guidance  function  of  industrial  arts.  It  results  in  a more  able 
and  a more  highly-motivated  student  enrollment  in  the  vocational  classes 
In  visiting  the  vocational  school,  you  should  take  notes  on  the 
number  and  type  of  machines — not  necessarily  brand  names,  but  size  and 
quantity.  Notice  the  type  of  work  being  performed  and  its  relationship  to 
jobs  in  the  field.  While  we  should  attempt  to  interrupt  classes  as  little 
as  possible,  you  may  wish  to  ask  vocational  students  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  about  their  future  plans--where  they  intend  to  seek 
employment,  what  kind  of  jobs  they  will  look  for,  whether  or  not  they 
expect  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  why  they  chose  this  area  of 
training,  etc. 
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A.  L.  Simberg,  AC  Spark  Plug  Div. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Flint,  Mich. 

I T IS  NOT  surprising  today  to  find  ut 
the  head  of  soino  ot  our  largc.sl  indo.s- 
Irial  coi porati(jns  inc'ii  with  dryit’c.s  in 
engineering.  What  are  the  joutes  by 
vvliich  these  men  aciiieved  tlioir  present 
position?  'Iraditionally,  tlie  young  engi- 
neer going  into  a company  has  or.e  of 
two  routes  open  to  him.  The  fir.st  of  these 
is  through  his  technical  know-how,  his 
engineering  specialty.  In  short,  he  be- 
comes an  expert.  The  other  traditional 

Reprinted  from  ELECTRONIC  DESIGN 


akernate  way  to  the  top  has  been  through 
tlic  path  of  supervision,  accepting  higher 
and  higher  supervisory  responsibilities, 
until  lie  reached  tlic  top  of  tiic  organiza- 
tion. 

In  liio  pitst  lew  years,  especially  since 
thf',  Koreaii  War,  a third  way  to  the  top 
liiis  opened.  It  is  by  means  of  creativity. 

W'ilh  the  ever  increasing  competition, 
eSjOccially  in  the  arcii  of  electronic  de- 
velopment, those  companies  are  success- 
ful which  find  tne  unusual,  the  unique 
new  products,  processes,  manufacturing 
methods  and  cost  reductions.  All  positive 
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change  comes  about  as  a result  of  some- 
one’s ideas,  a newer  and  better  way  of 
doing  or  making  somctliing. 

Ideas  mean  creativity.  Creativity  means 
being  able  to  develop  end  results  which 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  organization 
in  a way  which  they  have  never  been  sat- 
isfied previously.  All  engineers  have 
within  them  the  basic  capacity  to  be  crea- 
tive. What  prevents  many  of  them  from 
doing  so  are  obstacles  which  must  first 
be  overcome. 

The  obstacles  to  creative  thinking  lie 
primarily  in  three  areas:  perceptual,  cul- 
tural and  emotional.  This  article  will  deal 
with  the  first  of  these  obstacles,  the  per- 
ceptual blocks  to  creativity. 

The  family  of  perceptual  blocks  is 
probably  tlie  single  most  frustrating  and 
damaging  one.  These  are  the  types  of 
blocks  that  make  us  “want  to  kick  our- 
selves” for  not  having  seen  the  solution 
previously.  They  are  caused  primarily  by 
not  seeing  what  the  problems  arc  or  what 
actaully  may  be  wrong  in  die  situation. 
These  are  the  types  of  blocks  that  cause 
us  to  begin  our  work  in  problem  solving 
without  the  proper  goal  in  mind.  These 
have  to  do  primarily  with  our  statement 
of  the  problem,  our  biases  toward  and 
preconceived  notions  about  the  problem. 
While  we  are  not  talking  about  attitudes 
as  such,  it  should  be  realized  that  there 
is  very  little  in  our  outward  behavior  that 
it  not  colored  in  some  manner  or  other  by 
our  attitudes  toward  them. 

To  a great  degree,  our  perceptual 
blocks  may  be  classified  as  merel>'  having 
a mental  set  or  predisposition  toward  see- 
ing the  situation  in  a certain  way,  no 
matter  how  closely  or  how  thoroughly  we 
look  at  it.  Let  us  look  at  a few  examples 
of  this  type  of  block: 


1.  Difficulty  in  isolating  the 

problem. 

Tins  is  the  case  where  the  individual  is 
unable  to  separate  the  real  problem  from 
related  problems,  or  as  we  say,  he  cannot 
sec  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

While  this  sounds  basic  and  elementary, 
it  is  nevertheless  extremely  important  to 
pinpoint  the  problem  specifically.  Too 
often  we  are  not  tackling  the  real  prob- 
lem at  all.  This  is  similar  to  the  physician 
who  treats  symptoms  rather  than  curing 
the  disease  or  to  the  mechanic  who  when 
unable  to  figure  out  whether  the  car  has 
ignition,  fuel  system  or  other  trouble,  will 
eventually  decide  on  a complete  ove**- 
haul. 

To  show  just  how  deadly  these  little 
blocks  can  be,  try  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  them.  You  will  find  the 
answers  to  these  problems  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

TIME  FLIES  YOU  CANNOT  THEY 
FLY  TOO  FAST 

Tr>'  to  punctuate  this  sentence  so  that 
it  makes  sense. 

2.  Difficulty  caused  by  nairov/ing 
tho  problem  too  much. 

This  block  is  caused  by  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  environment  sur- 
rounding tlie  problem.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  in  scientific  endeavors  tliat  experi- 
ments are  sometimes  conducted  to  deter- 
mine a particular  point  while  the  ettect 
of  other  variables  of  the  total  situation  is 
ignored. 
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The  above  block  comes  about  primarily 
because  of  om:  inability  to  see  the  prob- 
lem stated  in  any  other  terms  than  it  is. 
For  e.v'ample,  try  the  little  exercise  below: 

HOW  CAN  YOU  MAKE  FOUR  NINES 
EQUAL  ONE  HUNDRED 

3.  DifTicuhy  in  noi  investigaflng  the 
obvious. 

Once  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
looking  at  certain  situations  and  prob-- 
lems  in  a particular  way,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  not  to  do  this.  Eveiy- 
day  we  look  at  the  same  things,  but  really 
cease  to  “see”  them.  Pass  the  siune  bulle- 
tin board  every  day,  and  even  though  the 
notices  change  from  time  to  time,  unless 
there  is  something  really  different  about 
the  new  notice  (a  different  color  paper, 
etc.)  the  chances  are  that  we  will  not  see 
it.  So  it  is  with  our  design  problems.  Tna 
first  reaction  to  the  assignment  of  de- 
signing a new  component  is  to  look  for 
components  which  are  similar  and  pro- 
vide the  same  function.  Is  it  not  just  as 
easy  to  sit  down  and  ask  yourself  what 
better  or  simpler  or  cheaper  meffiod 
could  be  used  to  achieve  the  same  end 
result? 

The  person  who  first  thouglit  of  using 
a flexible  ice  cube  tray  got  the  idea  from 
noticing  that  some  water  in  his  boots, 
which  had  been  left  outside,  had  frozen 
during  the  night  and  had  flipped  out 
quite  readily  when  the  boot  was  turned 
inside  out.  Plow  obvious. 

Try  this  problem: 

Two  Indians,  a big  one  and  a little  one, 
were  walking  through  the  woods.  They 


reseml)lc  each  other  and  in  truth  are  ro- 
lated.  The  little  Indian  is  the  son  of  tlio 
big  Indian,  but  the  big  Indian  is  not  the 
father  of  the  little  Indian.  What  is  their 
relationship? 

* 

4.  The  {-oilure  to  dhilngmsh 
bQfwQon  cause  and  effect. 

Tko  young  engineer,  especially  ono 
Huo  has  his  sights  set  on  a career  in  re- 
search, of^cn  feels  quite  confident  that  he 
knows  the  difference  between  cause  and 
effect.  However,  these,  as  he  will  leam, 
are  not  always  this  eicnr-cut.  Nor  do  sta- 
tisties  always  provide  the  eorrect  answer. 

For  example,  in  a large  university,  it 
was  reecntly  found  that  engineering 
senior  students  who  made  poor  grades 
were  mueh  heavier  smokers  tlian  tliose 
earning  good  grades.  Did  the  smoking 
eause  poor  grades  or  did  the  poor  grades 
cause  more  tension  which  led  to  heavier 
smoking?  Or  is  it  possible  tliat  both  the 
poor  grades  and  the  heavy  smoking  were 
a result  of  a common  cause?  Or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  none  of  these  facts  was  related 
to  one  another,  except  by  coincidence? 

The  person  w'ho  would  be  creative 
must  Icam  not  to  jump  to  conclusions  re- 
garding causalit)'. 

5.  fcUura  to  uso  a!!  of  the 
senses  in  ohsen/inq. 

While  we  have  talked  about  the  five 
senses  for  years,  and  although  we  Icnow 
what  these  are  and  also  know  that  we 
can  observe  through  all  of  them,  when 
vve  use  tlic  word  observation  tlie  mean- 
ing is  si  ill  for  most  of  us  in  terms  of 
vision  only.  A great  amount  of  informa- 
tion ean  be  gained  from  experiences  other 
than  visual.  Concept  formation,  the  reach- 
ing of  conclusions,  classification  of  situa- 
tions—ull  of  those  can  be  formed  through 
other  than  visual  method.s. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  people  who 
have  a deficiency  in  one  of  U'le  five  senses. 
People  who  are  cither  blind  or  deaf  are 
able  to  compensate  by  the  strengthening 
of  the  faculties  which  they  have  remain- 
ing to  them.  Tr>'  sometime  shutting  your 
eyes  for  awhile  and  try'  doing  things  with 
your  eyes  ^shut.  You  will  find,  after  the 
first  few  frustrations  and  bumped  knees, 
that  you  can  do  quite  well  really  by 
using  the  senses  of  touch,  hearing  and 
smell.  B a 
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PICTURE  OF  AUTHOR,  A.  L.  STMBERG, 
AND  CAPTION  OMITTED. 
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SOCIETY  lays  down  rules  of  behavior,  thougl 
and  action.  If  the  individual  does  not  obey 
these,  he  is  considered  a nonconformist.  But  con- 
formity and  creativity  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Conformity  requires  that  the  young  engineer 
act  in  a certain  way  merely  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary, Creativity  requires  that  the  present  way 
be  challenged,  investigated  and,  if  necessary, 
changed. 

Cultural  blocks  to  creativity  are  among  the 
most  difficult  to  eliminate.  We  have  a whole  force 
of  blocks  to  contend  with,  resulting  from  years  of 
training  in  the  home  and  in  school.  Add  to  this 
the  difficulty  of  a new, > young  engineer  in  a eoin- 
pany  challenging  the  parties  in  power,  perhaps 
getting  off  to  a wrong  start,  and  it  is  obvious  why 
engineering  changes  are  not  easily  brought  about. 
It  requires  a certain  courage  to  create,  an 
attitude  tliat  enables  the  engineer  to  striki.*.  off 
in  new  directions.  Let  us  investigate  more  closely 
some  of  the  blocks  we  term  cultural. 

B The  desire  to  conform  to  an  adopted  pat- 
tern. 

Most  people  do  not  like  to  be  diiTcrent;  it  is 
not  a very  comfortable  feeling.  However,  liiauy 
of  our  routine  actions  are  really  not  necessary  for 
conformity.  They  are  the  patterns  of  l)chavior 
tliat,  for  one  reason  or  another,  vve  have  devel- 
oped ourselves.  These  patterns  can  be  elimiriatcd 
only  by  our  own  effort.  The  liurnan  mind  is  fas- 
cinating in  that  it  is  able  to  develop  patteniS 
where  none  existed.  The  mind  seems  able  to 
“correct”  our  perceptions,  to  organ  i/e  them  into 
the  meaningful  objects  we  kno\\'. 

For  example,  try  the  problem  of  the  nine  dots 
below  (solution  at  end  of  article).  The  task  i.s  to 
join  these  nine  dots  by  four  straight,  continuous 


lines  (do  not  raise  pencil  from  paper). 
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Wc  niust  be  prciciicai  and  economical  above 
ally  so  dften  judgment  comes  into  play  too 
qulcJdy. 

Our  lives  are  eompo.sed  of  a series  of  p^ara- 
doxes.  On  the  one  haiui,  we  are  taught  to  be 
practical,  thrifty,  (^c.,  wliile  on  the  other  our 
tcaf.'iu'is  ru'O  the  lirst  tO  admit  that  “it  takes  money 
to  make  money.” 

Oiii  coief  cnginet.'r  gi’.'cs  us  the  assignment  of 
developing  a new  product.  He  tells  us  that  he 
wants  sonictning  tliat  is  jcally  “practical'  but  yet 


it  mu:- 
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be  startiiiigiy  different.  Unfortunately 


c'-.  ha!  often  inijvpens  is  ih.it  at  the  sound  of  the 
word  “practical,”  our  imaginations  cease  to  func- 


tion. 
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Answers  to  Problems  of  Preceding  Story. 

1.  Time  flies  (insects)?  You  cannot!  They 
fly  too  fast, 

2.  99  + 9/9 

3.  His  mother 


Would  it  not  be  just  as  simple  to  start  with  the 
“startlingly  cliflerent”  idea  and  engineer  this  l)aek 
to  practicality?  Learn  to  try  to  shoot  for  die  single 
great  idea  at  the  outset.  Take  your  cliance  on  tiio 
“one  in  a inillioh  shot.”  You  can  always  come  back 
to  reality  by  stages,  either  because  of  cost,  proc- 
essing problems,  etc. 

Our  minds  seem  to  function  cither  imaginatively 
(creatively)  or  judiciously  (using  judgment).  Wdien 
we  are  using  judgment— deciding,  placing  values 
upon  something,  etc.— we  cannot  also  be  creative. 
- Lest  it  be  thought  that  judgment  is  of  no  value, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. But  it  has  its  place,  and  this,  is  after, 
not  during  the  time  when  we  are  trying  to  find 
ideas! 

« It  is  considered  impolite  to  be  too  inquisitive 
and  unwise  to  doubt. 

People  who  are  inquisitive  arc  often  considered 
“nosy."  In  business  language  tliey  are  often  told 
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that  the  matter  is  “out  of  the  realm  of  your  im- 
mediate responsibility.” 

Tlie  engineer  who  accepts  this  code  literally, 
who  fails  to  question  methods,  processes,  mate- 
rials and  personnel,  will  remain  noncreative. 
Usually  if  a person  is  pi^operly  approached,  he 
is  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  Not  many  man- 
agements expect  complete  obedience  to  the  es- 
tablished procedures  merely  because  they  are 
policy. 

Harlow  Curtice,  former  president  of  General 
xMotors,  wrote  last  year: 

“Men  of  science  and  engineering  . . . possess 
what  I have  called  tlic  inquiring  mind.  This  type 
of  mind  is  never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
It  is  always  seeking  ways  to  make  things  better 
and  do  things  better.  It  assumes  tlrat  eveiytlring 
and  anything  can  be  improved.” 

To  wony  about  the  cultural  taboo  on  asking 
(juestions  is  to  deprive  yourself  of  needed  infor- 
mation. It  could  mean  the  difference  between 
solving  a problena  and  not  solving  it. 

a Ovcr-cmphasls  oji  compeiliion  or  on  co- 
operation. 

One  other  seeming  paradox  in  our  society  is 
that  of  competition  or  co-operation.  We  usually 
think  of  tlie.se  as  ojrposites,  while  in  reality  they 
may  be  cotisiderecl  in  another  way.  An  over- 
emphasis (>n  co-operation  may  very  well  mean 
that  the  engineer  must  temper  his  creative  ideas 
to  fit  in  witli  the  current  thinking  of  the  organ- 
ization for  which  he  works.  This  situation  may  be 
true  in  some  compariics.  However,  in  many  others 
there  is  no  such  barrier,  except  that  within  the 
engineer  himself. 

Competition  in  itself  implies  that  one  is  work- 
ing against  someone  else.  An  over-emphasis  on 
competing  will  lead  the  engineer  to  lose  sight  of 
his  ])riniary  goal,  that  of  solving  the  problem  at 
h.uid  rather  than  tiying  to  "beat  someone  else 
to  U'.  ^ 

Emphasis  on  competition  or  cooperation  tends 
on  the  whole  to  niake  technical  people  rely  less 
on  their  initiative,  resources  and  creativity.  They 
feel  they  are  either  in  a race  against  someone' 
else  or  must  co-operate  to  kt'cp  their  jobs.  Either 
attitude,  on  an  all-or-nothing  basis,  leads  to  stag- 
nation of  ideas.  « « 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  2 


Groups  E]_  & E2 

B.  Exercise  in  Ideation.  (Overcoming  perceptual  blocks) 


The  problems  below  are  simple.  They  may  seem  difficult  if  you 


apply  the  usual  method  of  attack.  Answers  are  on  the  next  sheet.  Do  not 


peek  too  soon-~really  give  them  a try  first. 


1.  Lay  out  matches  as  below 
make  the  equation  true? 


How  can  you  move  one  match  to 


V 


tP 


2.  What  do  you  see  below? 


3 .  Can  you  put  6 and  5 together  to  make  9 ? 


4.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  can  make  with  two  4's? 
(Hint:  the  answer  is  not  44) 


mmmmm 


C.  Questions  (Report  on  Vocational  School  Field  Trip) --Groups  and  E2 

In  answering  the  following  questions,  apply  the  principle  of  fluency  as 
described  in  last  week's  brochure.  List  aN  your  ideas,  whether  you  con- 
sider them  good  or  not-so-good. 

1.  What  are  some  advantages  of  attending  a four-year  college  rather  than 
a vocational  school  ? 

a. 


3.  If  the  Communists  should  take  over  the  U.S.  and  force  you  to  go  to 
a vocational  school,  what  trade  would  you  learn? 

Why? 


b. 


c. 


2.  Why  is  vocational  education  necessary  in  America? 

a. 


b. 


c . 


a. 


b. 


c . 


Answers  to  Ideation  exercise. 


2.  THINK 


3.  NtN  IE 


(Use  eleven  matches . ) 3.  4^  = 256 
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(last)  (first) 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 
Vocational  School  Field  Trip  Group  E2 


In  addition  to  observing  the  items  mentioned  in  the  Preview  which  begins  on 
the  next  page,  apply  yourself  to  the  "Imagination  Problem"  which  follows  the 
Preview . 

The  individual  with  ability  to  apply  his  imagination  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems is  valuable,  whatever  his  station  in  life.  However,  recognition  of  and 
interest  in  creativity  has  been  more  pronounced  in  some  areas  than  in  others, 
in  the  various  fields  of  engineering,  for  example,  a large  amount  of  literature 
has  pertained  to  the  development  of  this  ability.  Mr.  A.  L.  Simberg,  who 
has  conducted  a very  successful  campaign  for  creativity  at  the  AC  Spark 
Plug  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation,  has  discussed  some  of  the 
reasons  for  lack  of  creativity  among  engineers. 

REPRINTED  BY  PERMISSION  on  the  enclosed  pages  are  two 
articles  from  Electronic  Design  Magazine  of  November  11, 

1959,  and  November  25,  1959,  describing  the  difficulty  of 
being  inventive.  You  will  find  Mr.  Simberg's  logic  applicable 
to  areas  other  than  engineering. 

Work  Part  B,  "Ideation  Exercise." 

Complete  the  questions.at  the  end  of  the  booklet  and  turn  the  entire  booklet 
in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  2 
Vocational  School  Field  Trip 


PREVIEW 


Groups  El,  E^ 
and  C ^ 


• Since  the  objective  of  vocational  education  is  training  for  a specific 
job  classification,  physical  facilities  are  somewhat  different  from  those  found 
in  the  typical  industrial  arts  shop.  Equipment  must  closely  resemble  that 
which  the  student  will  find  on  the  job.  Since  the  student  is  being  trained  to 
earn  a living,  he  must  develop  enough  skill  and  knowledge  about  his  chosen 
trade  to  be  able  to  be  productive.  Therefore  classes  meet  for  several  hours 
at  a time  with  no  breaks  for  clean-up.  These  periods,  of  course,  are  much 
the  same  as  the  half-day  work  periods  the  student  will  later  put  in  on  the  job. 

Sometimes  industrial  arts  classes  are  taught  in  these  shops  but  during 
periods  when  the  vocational  classes  are  not  meeting.  This  makes  possible 
more  efficient  use  of  space  and  equipment  and  provides  better  facilities  than 
the  industrial  arts  classes  might  otherwise  have. 

Although  industrial  arts  teachers  are  more  interested  in  providing 
a wide  variety  of  experience  than  in  developing  a marketable  skill,  it  often 
happens  that  an  industrial  arts  student  becomes  so  much  interested  in  one 
area  of  his  training  that  he  later  enters  a vocational  class.  In  other  cases, 
a student  may  discover  in  an  industrial  arts  class  that  he  does  not  like  or 
is  not  fitted  for  a certain  kind  of  work  and  will  therefore  change  his  mind 
about  entering  a particular  trade  training  course.  This  is  what  is  known 
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as  the  guidance  function  of  industrial  arts.  It  results  in  a more  able 
and  a more  higlily-motivated  student  enrollment  in  the  vocational  classes. 

In  visiting  the  vocational  school,  you  should  take  notes  on  the 
number  and  type  of  machines--not  necessarily  brand  names,  but  size  and 
quantity.  Notice  the  type  of  work  being  performed  and  its  relationship  to 
jobs  in  the  field.  While  we  should  attempt  to  interrupt  dass.ps  as  little 
as  possible,  you  may  wish  to  ask  vocational  students  with  whom  you 
come  in  contact  about  their  future  plans — where  they  intend  to  seek 
employment,  what  kind  of  jobs  they  will  look  for,  whether  or  not  they 
expect  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  why  they  chose  this  area  of 
training,  etc. 
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Suppose  World  War  Mi  should  start  tomorrow  and  the  Government  should  lake 
over  the  Mankato  Vocational  School.  Fill  in  the  chart  below  with  appropriate 
possible  uses,  as  has  been  done  for  the  photography  lab. 


Use  in  T raining 

. f 

j 

Use  for  Production  j 

1 

Photo 

Lab 

Training  aerial  photographers. 
T rainjjig  technicians  for , 

developing  and  printing  army--* 
and  air  force  training  aids, 
posters,  technical  manuals, 
etc . 

Microfilming  government  records 
or  letters  to  overseas  Service-  i 
men.  Printing  identification 
pictures  of  classified  personnel . 

Machine 

Shop 

t 

i 

I 
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Auto 

Mechanics 

Shop 
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Electronics 
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A.  L.  Simberg,  AC  Spark  Plug  Div. 

General  Motors  Corp.,  Flint,  Mich. 

I T IS  NOT  surprising  today  to  find  at 
• the  head  of  some  of  our  largest  indus- 
trial corporations  men  with  degrees  in 
engineering.  What  arc  tlic  routes  by 
which  these  men  achieved  their  present 
position?  Traditionally,  the  young  engi- 
neer going  into  a company  has  one  of 
two  routes  open  to  him.  The  first  of  these 
is  through  his  technical  know-how,  his 
engineering  specialty.  In  short,  he  be- 
conies  an  expert.  The  other  traditional 
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altcmato  way  to  the  top  has  been  through 
tho  path  of  supervision,  accepting  higher 
and  higher  supervisory  responsibilities, 
until  he  reached  the  top  of  tho  organiza- 
tion. 

In  tho  past  few  years,  especially  since 
the  Korean  War,  a third  way  to  the  top 
has  opened.  It  is  by  means  of  creativity. 

Witli  tho  ever  increasing  competition, 
especially  in  tlic  area  of  electronic  de- 
velopment, those  compiuiie.s  arc  success- 
ful vvhicli  find  tho  unusual,  tho  unique 
new  products,  processes,  manufacturing 
methods  and  cost  reductions.  All  positive 

November  11,  1959 


change  comes  about  as  a result  of  some- 
one’s ideas,  a newer  and  belter  way  Of 
doing  or  making  sometiiing. 

Ideas  mean  creativity.  Crealivit\-  means 
being  able  to  develop  end  results  which 
will  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  organization 
in  a way  which  they  have  ne\  cr  been  sat- 
isfied previously.  .-\11  eiigiueeis  have 
w ilhin  them  the  basic  capacity  to  be  crea- 
tive. What  presents  many  of  them  from 
doing  so  are  obstacles  which  must  first 
be  overcome. 

The  obstacles  to  creative  thinking  lie 
primarily  in  three  areas:  perceptual,  cul- 
tural and  emotional.  This  article  will  deal 
with  the  first  of  these  obstacles,  the  per- 
ceptual blocks  to  creativity. 

The  family  of  perceptual  blocks  is 
probably  tlie  single  most  frustrating  and 
damaging  one.  These  are  the  types  of 
blocks  that  make  us  “want  to  kick  our- 
selves” for  not  having  seen  the  solution 
previously.  They  are  eaused  primarily  by 
iiot  seeing  what  tlie  problems  are  or  what 
actaully  may  be  wrong  in  tlie  situation. 
These  are  the  types  of  blocks  that  cause 
us  to  begin  our  work  in  problem  solving 
without  the  proper  goal  in  mind.  These 
have  to  do  primarily  with  our  statement 
of  the  problem,  our  biases  toward  and 
preconceived  notions  about  the  problem. 
While  we  are  not  talking  about  attitudes 
as  such,  it  should  be  realized  that  there 
is  very'  little  in  our  outward  behavior  that 
it  not  colored  in  some  manner  or  other  by 
our  attitudes  toward  them. 

To  a great  degree,  our  perceptual 
blocks  may  be  classified  as  merely  having 
a mental  set  or  predisposition  toward  see- 
ing the  situation  in  a certain  way,  no 
matter  how  closely  or  how  thoroughly  we 
look  at  it.  Let  us  look  at  a few  examples 
of  this  type  of  block: 


J.  Difficulty  in  isolating  the 
problem. 

This  is  the  case  where  the  individual  is 
unable  to  separate  the  real  pro’uiejii  from 
related  problems,  or  as  we  say,  he  cannot 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

While  this  sounds  basie  and  elementary', 
it  is  nes'ertheless  c.xtremely  important  to 
pinpoint  the  problem  specificaJIy.  Too 
often  we  are  not  tackling  the  real  prob- 
lem at  all.  This  is  similar  to  tlie  physician 
who  treats  symptoms  rattier  than  curing 
the  disease  or  to  the  mechanie  who  when 
unable  to  figure  out  whether  the  car  has 
ignition,  fuel  system  or  other  trouble,  will 
eventually  decide  on  a complete  over- 
haul. 

To  shenv  just  how  deadly  these  little 
blocks  can  be,  try'  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  them.  You  will  find  the 
answers  to  these  problems  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 

TIME  i^IES  YOU  CANNOT  THEY 
FLY  TOO  FAST 

Try  to  punctuate  this  sentence  so  that 
it  makes  sen.se. 

2.  DifTiculty  caused  by  narrowing 
iho  problem  too  much. 

This  block  is  caused  by  pay'ing  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  environment  sur- 
rounding the  problem.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  in  scientific  endeavors  tliat  e.xperi- 
ments  are  sometimes  conducted  to  deter- 
mine a particular  point  while  the  effect 
of  otlier  variables  of  the  total  situation  is 
ignored. 
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Tho  above  block  comes  about  primarily 
because  of  our  inability  to  see  the  prob- 
lem stated  in  any  other  terms  than  it  is. 
For  example,  try  the  little  exercise  below; 

HOW  CAN  YOU  MAKE  FOUR  NINES 
EQUAL  ONE  HUNDRED 

3.  DifTiQuliy  in  not  invesilgaiing  ihe 
obvious. 

Once  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
looking  at  certain  situations  and  prob- 
lems in  a particular  way,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly dilEcult  not  to  do  this.  Every- 
day we  look  at  the  same  tliings,  but  really 
cease  to  “see”  them.  Pass  the  same  bulle- 
tin board  every  day,  and  even  though  tl.e 
notices  cliange  from  time  to  time,  unles.5 
there  is  something  really  different  about 
the  new  notice  (a  different  color  paper, 
etc.)  the  chances  are  that  we  will  not  see 
it.  So  it  is  vvitii  our  design  problems.  Tire 
first  reaction  to  the  assignment  of  de- 
signing a new  component  is  to  look  for 
components  which  are  similar  and  pro- 
vide the  same  function.  Is  it  not  just  as 
easy  to  sit  down  and  ask  yourself  what 
better  or  simpler  or  cheaper  method 
could  be  used  to  achieve  the  same  end 
result? 

The  person  who  first  thought  of  using 
a fle.xible  ice  cube  tray  got  tlie  idea  from 
noticing  that  some  water  in  his  boots, 
which  had  been  left  outside,  had  frozen 
during  the  night  and  had  flipped  out 
qui[e  readily  when  the  l)oot  was  tumetl 
inside  out.  How  obvious, 

Tn/  this  problem: 

Two  Indians,  a big  one  and  a little  one, 
were  walking  tlirougli  tlie  woods.  They 


joscrnljlo  each  other  and  in  trudi  arc  ro 
atea.  I he  little  Indian  is  the  son  of  the 
itufcm,  but  tl.e  big  Indian  is  not  the 
.allicT  of  the  little  Indian.  Wliat  is  their 
relationship? 

4.  71m  faUufQ  to 

bcrvvccri  ccmzo  oncf  cfrcci, 

A ho  young  engineer,  especially  one 
wiio  ha.s  ins  sights  set  on  a career  in  re- 
search,  ofn>n  feels  quite  confident  that  he 
Knows  the  dificrcnce  between  cause  and 
effect.  However,  these,  as  he  will  icam, 
aie  not  always  tin's  cicar-cut.  Nor  do  sta- 
tistics always  provide  the  correct  answer. 

For  example,  in  a large  university',  it 
was  recently  rounti  that  engineering 
senior  str.dcnts  who  inado  poor  grades 
wero  much  heavier  smokers  than  those 
earning  good  grades.  Did  the  smoking 
cause  poor  grades  or  did  tlic  poor  grades 
cause  more  tension  which  led  to  heavier 
smoking?  Or  is  it  possible  tfiat  both  the 
poor  grades  and  the  hcav'y  sna)king  were 
a result  of  a common  cause?  Or  is  it  pos- 
sible that  none  of  these  facts  v/as  related 
to  one  another,  except  by  coincidence? 

Tiic  person  who  would  be  creative 
must  icam  not  to  jump  to  conclusions  re- 
garding causality. 

5.  fiib'Ji'O  ‘iO  UGO  all  Q>  iho 


ij.03  t s7  o ^ ^ / ir  r i ' 


While  wo  have  leikcd  about  the  five 
s.  nse-s  for  years,  and  allbough  we  Imow 
wiisU  Itie.m  arc  and  also  know  that  we 
can  obs(.’i'vc  tCirfaign  all  of  them,  when 
\\'o  ii.se  the  word  nbscp/ation  the  mean- 
ing is  suli  ior  jiiOut  of  us  in  terms  of 
vision  omy.  A great  amount  of  informa- 
tion can  IfC  gaiiaxl  from  experiences  other 
t'nan  visual.  Concepc  formation,  the  reach- 
ing of  couch. isions,  classiucation  of  sKua- 
ticrris— ail  of  the.se  can  be  formed  through 
otiic;  da.n  v'lsual  rra.'llaads. 

We  are  all  fann'liar  with  people  who 
h.e.'o  a deficiency  in  one  of  the  five  senses. 
People  who  arc  cither  blind  or  deaf  are 
able  to  compensate  by  the  strengthening 
of  the  faculties  which  they  have  remain- 
ing to  them.  Try'  sometime  shutting  your 
eyes  for  awhile  and  try  doing  things  with 
your  eyes  shut.  You  will  find,  after  the 
fii'St  few  frustrations  and  bumpcxl  fences, 
that  you  can  do  quite  well  really  by 
using  the  senses  of  toucii,  iioaring  and 
smell,  s a 
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PICTURE  OF  AUTHOR,  A.  L.  SIMBERG, 
AND  CAPTION  OMITTED. 


^ OCIETY  lays  down  rules  of  behavior,  thought 
^and  action.  If  the  individual  does  not  obey 
these,  he  is  considered  a nonconformist.  But  con- 
formity and  creativity  do  not  go  hand  in  hand. 

Conformity  requires  that  the  young  engineer 
act  in  a certain  way  merely  because  it  is  cus- 
tomary. Creativity  requires  that  the  present  way 
be  challenged,  investigated  and,  if  necessary, 
changed. 

Cultural  blocks  to  creativity  are  among  the 
most  difficult  to  eliminate.  We  have  a whole  force 
of  blocks  to  contend  vvitli,  resulting  from  years  of 
training  in  the  home  and  in  school.  Add  to  this 
jthe  difficulty  of  a new,  young  engineer  in  a com- 
pany challengiiig  the  parties  in  power,  perhaps 
getting  off  to  a wrong  start,  and  it  is  obvious  why 
engineering  changes  are  not  easily  brought  about. 

It  requires  a certain  courage  to  create,  an 
attitude  that  enables  the  engineer  to  strike  off 
in  new  directions.  Let  us  investigate  more  closely 
some  of  the  blocks  we  term  cultural. 

■ The  desire  to  conform  to  an  adopted  pat- 
tern. 

Most  people  do  not  like  to  be  different;  it  is 
not  a very  comfortable  feeling.  However,  many 
of  our  routine  actions  are  really  not  necessary  for 
conformity.  They  are  the  patterns  of  behavior 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  have  devel- 
oped ourselves.  These  patterns  can  be  eliminated 
only  by  our  own  effort.  The  human  mind  is  fas- 
cinating in  that  it  is  able  to  develop  pattoms 
where  none  existed.  TThe  mind  seems  able  to 
"correct"  our  perceptions,  to  organize  them  into 
the  meaningful  objects  we  knoN^v'. 

For  example,  try  the  problem  of  the  nine  dots 
below  (solution  at  end  of  article).  The  task  is  to 
join  these  nine  dots  by  four  straight,  continuous 


lines  (do  not  raise  pencil  from  paper). 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
*000 

3 V/e  tnusi  he  prattical  and  economical  above 
all;  30  often  judgment  comes  into  play  too 
quickly. 

Our  lives  are  composed  of  a scries  of  para- 
doxes. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  taught  to  be 
practical,  thrifty,  etc.,  while  on  the  other  our 
teachers  are  the  first  to  admit  that  “it  takes  money 
to  make  money.” 

Our  chief  engineer  gives  us  the  assignment  of 
developing  a new  product.  Ke  tells  us  that  he 
wants  somediing  that  is  really  “practical’'  but  yet 
it  must  bo  startlingly  different.  Unfortunately 
what  often  happens  is  that  at  the  sound  of  the 
' word  “practical,”  our  imaginations  cease  to  func- 
tion. 


iViost  pro, /jo  do  r.ot  liki)  )o 
bft  ciiffcroiit. 


Answers  to  Problems  of  Preceding  Story. 

1.  Time  flies  (insects)?  You  cannot!  Tney 

Hy  too  flist,  ^ 

2.  99  + 9/9 

3-  His  mother 


Would  it  not  bo  just  as  simj)lo  to  start  with  the 

startlingly  diilorcnt"  idea  and  engineer  tliis  back 
to  practicality?  Learn  to  try  to  shoot  for  the  single 
great  idea  at  the  outset.  Take  your  chance  on  the 
"one  in  a million  shot.”  You  can  always  come  back 
to  re.ihty  by  stages,  cither  because  of  cost,  proc- 
essing problems,  etc. 

Our  minds  seem  to  function  citiier  imaginatively 
(creatively)  or  judiciously  (using  judgment).  When 
we  are  using  judgment-deciding,  placing  values 
upon  .something,  ctc.-we  cannot  also  be  acative. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  judgment  is  of  no  value, 
let  me  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
. . portance.  But  it  has  its  place,  and  this,  is  after, 

not  during  the  time  when  we  are  trying  to  find 
• • ideas! 

• It  is  considered  impolite  to  be  too  inquisitive 
and  unwise  to  doubt. 

' • - People  who  are  inquisitive  arc  often  considered 
nosy.”  In  business  language  tliey  are  often  told 


■ ' It  is  considered  ir 
to  be  too  inquisitive. 


Solution  to  problem; 


f'  ’ ' " 

>• — 'i 

cultural  dciogafion 


that  ihc  matter  is  “out  of  the  realm  of  your  irn- 
rnec  1 i a t o r espon  s i hi  1 i ty.” 

The  engiue'er  who  accepts  this  code  literally, 
WHO  fails  to  question  methods,  processes,  mate- 
rials and  personnel,  will  remain  noncrcative. 
Lsually  if  a person  is  properly  approadicd,  he 
is  happy  to  answer  any  (lucstions.  Not  many  man- 
agements c.xpcct  complete  obedience  to  the  es- 
tiddished  procedures  merely  because  they  are 
“policy.” 

Harlow  Curtice,  former  president  of  General 
iMotors,  v>Tote  last  year: 

.NIcn  of  science  and  c.nginecring  . . . possess 
\\-hat  I luive  called  the  inquiring  mmd.  Tliis  type 
of  mind  is  never  .satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
It  is  always  seeking  ways  to  make  things  better 
and  do  things  better.  It  assumes  that  evcrytliing 
and  anything  can  be  improved.” 

To  worry  about  the  cultural  taboo  on  asking 
(questions  is  to  deprive  yourself  of  needed  infor- 
mation. it  could  mean  the  difference  between 
solving  a problem  and  not  solving  it. 

a Ovcr-cnqjhasis  on  competition  or  on  co- 
operalion. 

One  otla'r  seeming  paradox  in  our  society  is 
that  of  ooinpctition  or  co-operation.  VVe  usually 
think  of  tli('se  as  oppositc.s,  while  in  reality  they 
may  be  considered  in  anotiicr  way.  An  over- 
(‘ni[)nasis  on  to-opcr;ition  may  very  well  mean 
th.it  the  cngiiif'cr  must  temper  his  creative  ideas 
(o  fit  in  witii  (he  current  thinking  of  the  organ- 
i/..iiiiai  fill'  which  he  uairks.  7 his  sitnation  rnav  be 
tiuc'  in  some  cumpaines.  Ilowc’ver,  in  many  others 
there  is  no  such  harrier,  except  that  within  the 
c'ligiiiecr  hinisi’lf. 

( .(Miipctition  in  itself  implies  tlut  one  is  work- 
ing against  sojne(;ne  c'lse.  An  over-on iplia.,.'.s  on 
eoiiipeting  wiii  lead  the  engineer  to  lose  .sig'nt  or 
ills  pnin.irv  go.d,  that  of  soKing  the  proldein  at 
ii.ind  rather  luan  trying  to  “heat  someone  oisc 
to  it.” 

Empha.ds  on  competition  or  cooperation  tcTids 
on  tlic  wliole  te  m.ike  ti'ehnicai  i)eoplc  roly  ksss 
(m  their  iuitiati\-e,  resources  and  creativity.  They 
feel  they  luc  eitiu'r  in  a race  against  someone 
I'isc  or  must  co-o{)ei  .do  to  kei  p their  jobs.  Either 
atiitiHU',  on  an  all-or-nothing  basis,  leads  to  st.ig- 
ii.ition  of  iticas.  a a 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  2 

Groups  Ej_  & E2 

B.  Exercise  in  Ideation.  (Overcoming  perceptual  blocks) 

The  problems  below  are  simple.  They  may  seem  difficult  if  you 

apply  the  usual  method  of  attack.  Answers  are  on  the  next  sheet.  Do  not 

peek  too  soon — really  give  them  a try  first. 

1.  Lay  out  matches  as  below.  How  can  you  move  one  match  to 
make  the  equation  true? 


2.  What  do  you  see  below? 


3 . Can  you  put  6 and  5 together  to  make  9 ? 


4.  What  is  the  largest  number  you  can  make  with  two  4's? 
(Hint;  the  answer  is  not  44) 


C.  Questions  (Report  on  Vocational  School  Field  Trip) — Groups  and  E 


In  answering  the  following  questions,  apply  the  principle  of  fluency  as 
described  in  last  week's  brochure.  List  ail  your  ideas,  whether  you  con- 
sider them  good  or  not-so-good. 

1.  What  are  some  advantages  of  attending  a four-year  college  rather  than 
a vocational  school  ? 

a. 


3.  If  the  Communists  should  take  over  the  U.S . and  force  you  to  go  to 
a vocational  school,  what  trade  would  you  learn 
Why  ? 


b. 


c . 


2.  Why  is  vocational  education  necessary  in  America? 

a. 


b. 


c . 


a. 


b . 


c . 


Answers  to  Ideation  exercise. 


3. 


(Use  eleven  matches  .)  3.  4“^  = 256 
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INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDE  FOR  liVAGINATION  PROBLEM,  GROUP  E2 

Week  III,  Metals  Lab  I 


State.  Before  we  start  the  shop  work  for  today,  I should  like  to 

ask  you  to  concentrate  for  a few  minutes  on  a problem  such 

as  might  be  encountered  by  a businessman  in  the  manufactur. 
ing  industry. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM; 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  are  vice  president  in  charge  of 
plant  operations  for  a multimillion  dollar  toy  manufactur- 
ing plant.  The  president  brings  in  a small  cast  iron 
animal  such  as  this  little  dinosaur. 

^o:  Shov/  dinosaur  made  of  lead. 


e tells  you  he  is  planning  to  make  several  hundred  thou- 
Sond  toys  in  which  a little  animal  something  like  this  is 
included.  He  asks  you  for  suggestions  on  how  they  can  be 
made.  What  methods  will  you  think  of?  He  wants  manv  dif- 
jferent  ideas  to  consider.  


Do:  Pause  for  15  seconds.  Record  ideas  presented. 

State:  (if  no  suggestions  are  made.)  Suppose  we  start  by  con- 

be^made^of?^  material.  What  materials  might  the  animals 


Do : 


(if  only  metals  are  suggested.) 
it  had  to  be  of  metal. 


The  president  did  not  say 


Show  plastic  original. 


Pause  for  reactions.  Record  ideas. 


Depending  upon  enthusiasm  of  class  and  the 
developed,  ask  further  questions  and  give  a 
as  follows; 


number  of  ideas 
few  examples. 


iron.  Hold  together  in  a jig;  pass  through  tinning 
olution  which  will  coat  the  animal  and  stick  the 
halves  together. 


Use  a bar  of  lead.  Pass  between  two 

each  of  which  has  half  the  impression 
in  it. 


iron  rollers, 
of  the  animal 


Do : 

State : 
Do : 

State : 


Do : 


Show  flip  chart. 


Or  use  the  same  method  with  a plastic  material  and 
heated  rollers.  A spray  of  water  on  the  ejecting 
end  will  harden  the  animals. 

Pause  for  reactions. 

(After  5 to  7 minutes.)  One  of  the  possible  methods  of 
making  metal  objects  is,  of  course,  that  of  sand  casting. 
If  you  will  read  your  instruction  sheets,  I shall  now 
quickly  demonstrate  the  geniral  procedure  to  be  followed. 
You  may  then  pick  your  material  up  and  proceed  with  the 
work  for  today. 

Pass  out  Activity  Instruction  Sheets.  Demonstrate  sand 
casting. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - Week  III  Fall  Pilot  Study 

Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


!•  The  statement  of  problem  was  too  dry.  It  seemed  compulsory 

to  add  a few  comments  about  the  failure  of  our  schools  to 

teach  for  creativity,  the  basic  premises  of  brainstorming, 

and  the  value  to  be  expected  from  the  brief  sessions  used* 

in  this  class. 

✓ 

2.  At  first  pause: 

One  student  (call  him  A)  responses  with  suggestion  of  a 
casting. 

3.  At  second  pause : 

Two  students,  B and  C,  responded.  B suggested  die  casting 
of  plastics.  C suggested  stamping  of  tin  and  soldering  to- 
gether~-but  then  criticized  his  own  idea  by  saying  that 
soldering  was  a very  poor  method  of  fastening.  Instructor 
thereupon  reiterated  the  caution  to  avoid  criticism. 

4.  The  idea  of  a roller  brought  no  further  reactions  and  it  was- 
now  past  the  end  of  the  allotted  fime.  Proceeded  with  the 
demonstration  and  the  regular  lab  work. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - 'Aeek  III  - - Winter  12:00  Class 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 

A two-  or  three-minute  introduction  was  given.  It  was  explained 
that  persons  who  became  the  most  successful  after  leaving^school 
were  not  always  the  ones  who  received  the  best  marks  in  Lhool 
or  who  were  the  most  intelligent.  One  of  the  characteristic^ 

• more  successful  person  may  be  his  creativity.  Schools 

will  ability.  Therefore  this  class 

® exercises  in  a technique  which  may  help  in 

form  of\ra"^"t  ability.  The  exercise.  is..,a_:|odified 

ideL!^  brainstorming  and  depends  upon  the  production  of  many 

The  problem  was  then  explained;  several  responses  were  obtained: 

Make  a mold — cast. 

Carve  it  out  of  wood. 

Use  pressure. 

Stamp  use  glue — heat — weld,  solder,  braze. 
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IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  ~ - Week  III  — — W-inter  2:00  Class 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 

Because  the  extra  time  spent  in  explanation  on  Mondoy  secrnoci 
to  have  produced  good  results,  an  extra  minute  or  two  were 
taken;  and,  in  addition  to  the  explanation  given  then,  a 
little  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  evaluation  was  given. 

It  was  stated  that  because  students  were  normally  given  practice 
in  evaluation  throughout  their  educational  period,  no  time 
would  be  spent  on  that  in  this  class.  It  was  mentioned  that 
MANY  ide^-had  to  be  produced  if  a good  choice  were  to  be 
possible. 

This  session  was  by  far  the  most  successful  "brainstorming*' 
session  held  in  any  class  to  date.  Students  poured  out  ideas 
so  fast  the  instructor  could  not  keep  up  in  recording  them  on 
the  board.  In  addition  there  was  some  "building  on,"  and  they 
seemed  not  to  fear  criticism. 

Some  of  the  ideas  were: 

Make  a lot  of  molds. 

Use  plastic — in  mold. 

Use  hydraulic  press  on  the  mold  (using  plastic). 

Machine  should  make  several  at  a time,  to  avoid  having  to 
make  too  many  molds.  - 

Use  plaster  of  Paris-^^in.  a die. 

Use  a plastic  die — or  a metal  die. 

Invent  a special  hardener  to  make  the  piaster  of  Paris 
harder. 

Add  coloring. 

Use  a rubber  mold. 


Ma  k e^^^^.^r„ubbe  r — me  t a 1 - 


-make  hollow — of  plastic — stamp  out  of 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - — Week  III  — - Spring  Quarter 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


1.  Because  of  the  experience  fall  and  winter  quarters  in  present 
ing  the  first  Imagination  Problem,  it  v;as  decided  that  a 
little  extra  time  spent  in  this  session  v;ould  be  well  v^orth 
while.  Therefore,  the  time  spent  in  this  first  session  was 
increased  to  ten  minutes.  Almost  eight  of  these  minutes  were 
spent  in  introductory  explanation  as  described  in  notes  after 
the  lab.  Winter  2:00  session.  In  the  remaining  two  minutes, 
the  following  suggestions  were  made  by  various  students: 

Cast  in  a sand  mold. 

Prgss  or  stamp  with  shaped  mold. 

Carve . 

Cut  from  sheet  metal.  Set  up  production  line— one  cut  out, 
another  shape,  a third  put  together,  etc. 

Use  plastic.  Melt  and  pour  into  mold. 

Turn  on  a lathe. 

2.  Response  was  fairly  good.  There  was  a mixed  group  of  five 
women  and  twelve  men;  the  women  did  not  respond. 
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(last) 


(first) 


Name 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 
Metals  Lab  1 
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Gl'uu, 


Directions 

Answer  the  questions  on  the  attached  sheets.  Turn  this  booklet  in  at 
your  next  class  meeting. 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  3 

Group  C 

1.  List  10  articles  you  have  seen  which  may  have  been  made  by  casting 
molten  metal  into  a mold . 


1. 

5 . 

m 

00 

2. 

6. 

9. 

3. 

7. 

• 

o 

I— 1 

4. 

2.  Why  are  patterns  usually  made  in  halves? 


3.  What  IS  the  procedure  for  making  a casting  with  a hole  in  it? 


4,  What  is  meant  by  the  "lost  wax"  process  of  casting  metal  ? 
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ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  3 

Groups  E j_ , E^  , 

Metals  Lab  1 and  C 

Foundry  work  dates  from  the  distant  past  when  man  first  allowed  molten 
metal  to  flow  into  a cavity  in  a rock  to  make  a chisel  or  an  axe  head. 
Although  present-day  practice  tends  to  replace  metal  casting  hy  stamp- 
ing metliods  wherever  possible.,  there  are  still  iniuimerahle  products 
which  begin  in  some  sort  of  foundry.  Tlie  block  of  an  automobile  engine, 
the  frame  of  an  electric  motor,  the  guard  you  see  over  the  wheels  of  the 
grinder,  and  the  buffing  head  in  the  back  of  the  room  are  common  examples 
of  castings  „ The  exercise  planned  for  today  should  help  you  gain  a 
concrete  understanding  of  how  a sand  mold  can  be  made  so  that  molten 
metal  can  be  poured  into  a cavity  to  reproduce  a pattern . You  may  also 
be  interested  in  looking  up  die  casting,  casting  in  a permanent  mold, 
or  the  "lost  wax"  process  . 

PROCEDURE  (Two  persons  work  with  each  flask) 


1.  Fill  the  drag  (lower)  half 
of  your  flask  with  foundry 
sand,  packing  firmly  but  not 
too  hard.  Vapors  cannot 
seep  through  sand  packed 
solidly  „ 

2o  "Strike  off"  excess  sand 
and  trowel  smooth  „ 

Sprinkle  parting  com- 
pound on  bottom  side  of 
patterns  and  on  troweled 
sand  „ 


4 .,  Press  patterns  firmly 
into  sand  in  positions 
shown o Tap  lightly  with 
putty  knife  handle  until 
they  are  half  way  sub- 
merged . T rowel  the 
sand  smooth  again.  Rap 
lightly  to  loosen 
patterns . 


maam 


massmsmam 


5.  Spi'iiikle  parting  compound  on  top  surface  of  patterns.  Blow  off  che 
excess . 

6.  Place  cope  half  (upper)  of  flask  in  place  and  riddle  sand  (through  screen) 
onto  patterns . 

7.  Fill  flask  with  sand,  packing  as  before. 

8 . Strike  off  excess  sand  . 

9.  Make  sprue  through  sand  in  cope.  With  finger,  taper  the  hole  into  a 
smooth  funnel  shape. 

10.  Turn  over  and  carefully  lift  drag  half  off.  Patterns  will  stay  in 
cope  half. 

11.  Slightly  dampen  the  sand  around  the  patterns  with  a small  brush.  Rap 
patterns  lightly  to  loosen. 


the  co!)e 
and  drag 

froii.  cavity  to  sprue  hole.  (See  sketch.)  Enlarge  the  lower  end  of  the 
illrTe  so  th^the  mass  of  metal  in  the  sprue  wilFcool  more  slowly  than 
that  m the  cavity.  (Otherwise  the  dinosaur  will  have  a hole  in  his  tummy.) 

15.  Blow  off  excess  sand;  place  flask  together  and  bring  it  to  the  pouring 
bench . 

16.  While  casting  is  freezing,  begin  clean-up. 
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17 „ Remove  casting.  Put  sand  back  and  break  up  lumps.  Put  back  all 
tools  and  equipment  and  brush  off  bench  top. 

18.  Break  or  saw  off  gat.e  and  place  excess  metal  in  melting  pot. 

19.  With  an  old  knife  and  a piece  of  sandpaper  on  a stick,  cieari  off 
flash  (excess  metal  at  the  parting  line.)  This  may  be  done  at  home. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Metals  Lab  i , Groups  & E2 


Imagination  Inhibited  ? 


It  is  often  said  tiiat  a problem  wei i “defineo  Is  half  solved.  If  you  some" 
times  feel  prosaic,  staid,  uninteresting--perhaps  you  should  define  the 
reasons . 

Mr.  Simberg  has,  in  the  following  two  articles,  explained  some  of  the 
reasons  engineers  do  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  their  talents. 

To  eliminate  some  of  the  pitfalls  holding  your  talents  in  check,  read 
the  advice  — 

Reprinted  by  Permission  /rom 
ELECTRONIC  DESIGN  MAGAZINE 

of 

December  9,  and  December  23,  1959 
' Emotional  Hazards''  and  "Advice  to  Fmstfated  Creators" 


Then  practice  using  your  imagination  on  the  "ideation  Exercise"  in  Part  B 

Complete  the  guestioiis  in  Part  C and  turn  this  entire  booklet  it  at  your 
next  class  meeting. 
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^MOTIONAL  BLOCKS  to  creativity 
^ lie  within  ourselves,  partly  determined 
by  tlie  stress  of  everyday  living.  To  help 
understand  their  effect  upon  our  creative 
tliinking  processes,  pictine  a balance  scale 
with  emotions  on  the  one  side  and  clear 
thinking,  or  intellect,  on  the  other.  We 
find  that  as  one  side  goes  up,  the  other 
goes  down.  In  other  words,  when  emotion 
is  maximum,  the  intellect  is  minimum. 
Overpowering  amounts  of  emotions— 
such  as  fear,  love,  hate  and  anger— can  be 
blinding,  make  us  “freeze.”  They  can  be 
completely  debilitating. 

Probably  at  the  root  of  most  emotional 
blocks  is  insecurity,  whether  on  the  job 
or  in  other  areas.  Whatever  the  cause, 
however,  their  effects  can  be  just  as 
devastating  as  the  perceptual  and  culttrral 
blocks. 

All  individuals  feci  insecure  to  some 
extent.  The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  a good  deal  of  insecurity  is  ground- 
less. Most  people  are  at  least  a little 
apprehensive  about  tackling  a new  as- 
signment, about  trying  to  adjust  to  a new 
situation.  But  most  seem  ultimately  to 
meet  the  challenge  fairly  successfully. 


Fear  of  making  a mistal<e  or  making  a 
fool  of  yourself. 

Reprinted  from  ELECTRO 


However,  the  fears  and  airdeties  accoin- 
p.'inying  n.ew  situations  are  sometimes 

sufilcient  to  block  creativity. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  emotional 
blocks  and  sec  how  they  affect  our  crea- 
tive behavior. 

H Fear  of  rnnking  a nustakc  or  nuiking 
a fool  of  yourself, 

Proliably  more  good  ideas;  have  been 
stineJ  for  this  reason  tlian  for  any  other. 
There  is  a natural  reluctance  of  anyone, 
particularly  tiro  nesv  ciigincer  in  an  or- 
ganization, to  say  anything  that  might  be 
consi(iui(!d  “fooiisii”  by  one’s  fellow'  w'ork- 
ers  or  supers'isors.  Tiro  sad  part  of  it  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  idea  would  not 
.seem  fooli.sh  at  all  to  othcr.s;  the  individ- 
ual only  thinks  tliat  it  might. 

a Over-inativalion  to  succeed  quickly. 

Ain’one  who  takes  his  job  seriously  and 
i.s  intent  upon  advancement  aims  to  be 
“the  Ijcst.”  It  i.s  only  natural,  therefore, 
liiat  the  youn.:  engiiicer  in  this  situation 
will  find  hl:n.si  If  vei\'  highly  motis'ated. 
Ife  will  u(;t  has'c.  too  much  patience. 
W’heii  he  docs  not  immediately  see  a 
soluiitai  lo  a problem,  he  may  become 
frustrate. d and  cither  gis'c  it  up  or  con- 
tinue to  butt  a stone  wall, 

Patience  is  \ciy  often  required  for  the 
solution  of  complicated  jiroblcms.  We 
lias'O  to  learn  to  allow  time  for  meditation, 
for  the  continued  mulling  over  of  a prob- 
lem in  our  minds  (.sometimes  at  a level 
below  awarem’s.s).  just  as  “nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  sneecss."'  so  scry  often  lack  of 
progress  seiu'cs  on!)'  lo  block  pirogress. 
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a Neurotic  desire  for  security. 
Eveiyonc  has  a naluiai  desire  for  secur- 
ity. But  overconcem  with  security  can  be 
neurotic.  Such  a person  may  refuse  to 
take  a chance  on  anything  that  is  new  or 
untried.  A young  engineer  with  this  a^ 
titude  is  in  a severely  handicapped  posi- 
tion to  try  to  develop  new  ideas. 

Quite  often  such  an  attitude  is  instilled 
tluough  association  with  senior  company 
employes  who  may  have  had  unrortiinate 
experiences  many  years  before.  I here 
should  be  no  realistic  reason  for  a young 
person,  starting  in  an  organization-with 
his  entire  career  ahead  of  him— to  retreat 
into  a foxhole  of  security. 

D Fear  of  supervisors  and  distrust  of 

colleagues. 

Another  example  of  an  emotional  block 
is  when  the  engineer  distrusts  those  with 
whom  he  works  and  fears  those  for  whom 
he  works.  In  some  few  eases,  of  course, 
these  fears  may  be  based  on  reality.  Per- 
haps, through  improper  placement,  the 
individual  is  “over  his  head,  either  tech- 
nically or  because  of  administrative  in- 
experience. Ordinarily  these  fears  are  not 
related  to  reality.  They  are  primarily  a 
lack  of  confidence  within  the  individual 
or  a fear  of  supervisors  gcncraHy-or  any 
authority,  for  that  matter. 

Whatever  their  basis,  they  arc  a definite 
deterrent  to  creative  activity. 

a Grabbing  the  first  idea  that  comes 

to  mind. 

This  emotional  block  is  a failure  on  the 
part  of  many  young  engineers  to  reject  a 
workable’  .^solution  and  to  continue  to 
search  for  a better  one.  A good  ruie  to 
follow  is  always  to  have  more  than  one 
solution  to  a problem.  You  can  easily  sec 
that  this  will  help  your  supervisor.  With 
only  one  idea  to  judge,  he  must  say  eituer 
“yes”  or  “no.”  With  alternatives,  you  give 
him  a choice.  ■ ■ 
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This  is  ihe  last  of  a scries  of 
discussing  blocks  to  creativity. 


articles 


HERE  is  no  magic  in  removing  the  shackles 
si  tliat  bind  creative  thinking.  Essential  at  all 
times  is  a positiw  attitude,  rooted  in  sck-analysis 
and  a dt'sirc  to  iiiiprove.  Tlic  person  who  has  been 
foiled  in  a creative  problem  must  begin  his  new 
attempt  hy  ([uestioningi  What  causcci  the  block, 
llusv  can  1 remedy  it? 

Rtaring  ill  mind  that  there  aie  thicc  major 
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caused 
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blocks  to  creativity— perceptual,  cultural  and 
i • emotional— the  frustrated  innovator  can  assure 
himself  that  no  matter  what  their  cause,  these 
blocks  lie  witliin  his  own  mind. 

The  perceptual  blocks  obscure  die  problem  as 
it  really  is.  Tliey  frustrate  recognition  of  the  "need 
area."  The  cultural  blocks,  instilled  by  traditional 
upbringing  in  die  home,  teaching  in  the  school 
and  the  pressures  of  society,  restrain  imagination, 
inquisitiveness,  boldness.  The  emotional  blocks 
are  irrational  fears  and  an.vieties  that  make  us  re- 
luctant to  take  appropriate  action  on  our  ideas  and 
beliefs. 


Recognize  the  Blocks 

The  first  step  tov/ard  a remedy  therefore  is  to 
recognize  these  blocks.  Certainly  little  can  be 
done  about  personal  shortcomings  that  you  do  not 
recognize  and  that  others  cannot  or  will  not  point 
out  to  you. 

Sit  down  and  analyze  yourself.  Think  about  tlie 
blocks  to  creativity.  To  wliich  of  diese  do  you 
feel  you  are  prone?  If  you  arc  honest  with  your- 
self, you  can  isolate  tlie  ones  that  have  been 
hindering  your  klea  output.  If  you  are  having 
genuine  difficuTtyTri  recognizing  thorn,  ask  some- 
one close  to  you  who  you  respect— but  do  not 
ask  unless  you  arc  willing  to  be  open-minded. 

Now  that  the  blocks  are  out  in  the  open,  have 
been  recognized  for  what  they  are  and  their  effect 
upon  you,  take  the  next  step-admit  them.  Go 
back  to  specific  problem  situations  that  v/cre  r.ot 
solved  because  of  blocks  like  these.  Review  them 
and  decide  how  you  might  have  acted  had  it  not 
been  for  these  blocks.  Look  for  problems  diat 
were  subsequently  solved  by  someone  else.  What 
was  it  they  saw  tliat  you  missed?  Question  them 
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about  it.  Try  to  see  how  you  might  have  re- 
oriented your  thinking  or  synthesized  the  facts 
to  yield  a different,  unblocked  view."  Next  look 
for  new  situations  or  problems  where  you  can 
attempt  solutions  with  yopr  new  “frame  of  mind." 

Try  a Chock  LbS 

Many  engineers  have  developed  for  tlicm- 
selves  a little  check  list  that  they  keep  in  front 

of  tliem  when  they  are  worl-dng  on  prooiems.  Any- 
one can  devise  such  a check  list.  Refer  to  it  regu- 
larly when  you  are  stumped  on  a problem.  Do  not, 
however,  make  the  mistake  of  using  it  as  a crutch. 
First  let  yourself  go.  Use  your  imagination.  Use 
all  of  your  creative  faculties. 

Wffien  you  run  into  a roadblock— when  you  can 
go  no  further— then  refer  to  your  check  list.  Re- 
member, its  only  function  is  to  help  ensure  that 
you  are  not  failing  to  solve  the  problem  because 
of  blocks  withyi  yourself,  which  are  maldng  you 
either; 

(1)  Unable  to  see  the  problem. 

(2)  Not  able  to  take  a different  approach. 


(3)  Afraid  to  cDmc  to  grips  watli  tire  situation. 

Awareness  is  the  key  to  overcoming  creative  ob- 
stacles. You  must  be  constantly  aware  of  all  the 
different  ways  in  which  your  thinking  and  idea 
output  may  be  blocked. 


Supc-n.'isoir's,  T{s!;o  Koio 


A word  to  tliose  who  supendse  the  activities  ct 
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technical  people  is  not  amiss  dtlicr.  Give  tiic  i.v 


novators  a chance!  Vvm.cn  making  an  assignme: 


do  not  be  so  overlv  SDCdSc  in  what  you  want 


dono  that  no  room  is  left  for  imagiuao'on  on  tee 
part  of  individuals.  State  the  problem  ;n  a gm- 
erai  themi  how  they  woua.  go  about 

solving  if  or  wlujt-ideas  they  have  aeaat  it. 

Above  all,  have  confidence.  Everyo.ic 
within  him  not^.only  tlicse  blocl-o  out  t..-- 
capacity  tcTflcnrimsclf  of  them,  ii  you  (iiia.i  ai'0':« 
it  tins  way— Uiat  you  arc  not  go.»:g  to  bacu:..  ■ 
more  creative  but  are  going  to  try  to  ^ 
the  ability  you  already  have— iiic  m:  i 
you  may  not  seem  so  insunnountable  alter  Oii. 

Good  luck!  B n 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  3 

Groups  Ej_  & ^2 

B , Exercise  in  Ideation „ 

1.  Did  you  ever  refuse  to  compete  in  some  activity  because  you  v;ere 
afraid  of  appearing  silly  ? or  of  failing  ? For  example: 


2 .  Did  you  ever  smoke  or  drink  just  to  be  one  of  the  group  even 
though  you  *didn 't  really  want  to  ? 

Under  what  circumstances  ? 


3.  Have  you  ever  bought  or  worn  clothing  you  didn't  really  like  just 
because  it  was  in  vo^j^^e  ?■  Or--worn  hair  styles--or  colors— just  to  be  "one 
of  the  bunch" ? For  instance-- 


4.  Did  you  ever  fail  to  offer  a suggestion  because  you  anticipated 
your  superior's  disapproval  ? When  ? Did  you  later  regret  not  making  the 
suggestion? 


5.  Do  you  feel  you  miss  out  on  fun  because  of  the  fear  of  trying 
something  new?  For  example; 


6.  Should  teachers  and  students  be  allowed  to  wear  shorts  and  loose 
shirts  to  school  in  hot  humid  weather?  Why  or  why  not?  Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  first  to  initiate  such  comfortable  attire? 


7..  Would  you  be  more  likely  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor  or  make 
a complaint  or  offer 'a^suggestion  if  you  could  do  it  anonymously  ? Or  woind 
you  prefer  signing  your  name? 


% 


8.  What  kinds  of  situations  do  you  often  wish  you  could  (or  would) 
partake  in  but  you  refuse  to  because  you  are  afraid  of  appearing  ridiculous? 
(E.g. ““learning  to  rock  'n  roll  in  public) 


9 .  Did  you  ever  try  to  appear  dumber  than  you  are?  Was  it  for 
fear  of  being  called  a "sissy"  or  "egghead"  ? Elucidate““ 


10.  If  you  could  afford  a new  car  but  had  an  old  car  which  was 
giving  you  no  trouble,  would  you  be  inclined  to  buy  a new  one  just  for 
"looks"  and  prestige? 


# 
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C.  Questions  (Metals  Lab  I)  Groups  Ei  & E, 

2 

1,.  Instead  of  the  small  animal  we  cast,  can  you  think  of  some  more 

interesting  or  useful  articles  we  could  have  made  in  this  class  by  sand 
casting? 


i » 

■ 

. 2 . If  you  were  in  charge  of  a team  of  research  workers  for  a large 

, foundry  and  wanted  to  develop  a new  material  to  replace  the  sand  now 

( , . characteristics  would  you  list  as  desirable  in  the  new  material 


3.  If  you  were  go.ug  to  make  several  more  of  these  castings,  what 
changes  or  improvements  would  you  imake  in  the  equipment  to  be  used? 
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ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  3 

Groups  E j , 

Metals  Lab  i and  C 

Foundry  work  dates  from  the  distant  past  when  man  first  a! lowed  molten 
metal  to  flow  into  a cavity  in  a rock  to  make  a chisel  or  an  axe  head. 
Although  present-day  practice  tends  to  replace  metal  casting  by  stamp- 
ing methods  wherever  possible,  there  are  still  innumerable  products 
which  begin  in  some  sort  of  foundry.  The  block  of  an  automobile  engine, 
theTrame  of  an  electric  motor,  the  guard  you  sec  over  the  wheels  of  tne 
grinder,  and  the  buffing  head  in  the  back  of  the  room  arc  common  examples 
of  castings.  The  exercise  planned  for  today  should  help  you  gain  a 
concrete  understanding  of  how  a sand  mold  can  be  made  so  that  molten 
metal  can  be  poured  into  a cavity  to  reproduce  a pattern.  You  may  also 
be  interested  in  looking  up  die  casting,  castiilg  in  a permanent  mold, 
or  tlie  "lost  wax"  process. 


PROCEDURE  (Two  persons  work  with  each  flask) 


1.  Fill  the  drag  (lower)  half 
of  your  flask  with  foundry 
sand,  packing  firmly  but  not 
too  hard.  Vapors  cannot 
seep  through  sand  packed 
solidly . 

2.  "Strike  off"  excess  sand 
and  trowel  smooth . 

3.  Sprinkle  parting  com- 
pound on  bottom  side  of 
patterns  and  on  troweled 
sand  „ 

4.  Press  patterns  firmly 
into  sand  in  positions 
shown.  Tap  lightly  with 
putty  knife  handle  unti  1 
they  af^e  half  way  sub- 
merged, Trowel  the 
sand  smooth  again.  Rap 
lightly  to  loosen 
patterns . 
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5.  Sprinkle  parting  compound  on  top  surface  of  patterns.  Biov^  off  the 
excess . 

6.  Place  cope  half  (upper)  of  flask  in  place  and  riddle  sand  (througli  screen) 
onto  patterns . 

7.  Fill  flask  with  sand,  packing  as  before. 

8.  Strike  off  excess  sand. 

9.  Make  sprue  through  sand  in  cope.  With  finger,  taper  the  hole  into  a 
smooth  funnel  shape. 

10.  Turn  over  and  carefully  lift  drag  half  off.  Patterns  will  stay  in 
cope  half. 

11.  Slightly  dampen  the  sand  around  the  patterns  with  a small  brush.  Rap 
patterns  lightly  to  loosen. 


and  drag 

from  cavity  ^ sprue  hole . (See  sketch .)  Enlarge  the  lower  end  of  the 
sprue  so  that  the  mass  of  metal  in  the  sprue  will  cool  more  slowly  than 
that  in  the  cavity.  (Otherwise  the  dinosaur  will  have  a hole  in  his  tummy.) 

15.  Blow  off  excess  sand;  place  flask  together  and  bring  it  to  the  pouring 
bench . 

16.  While  casting  is  freezing,  begin  clean-up. 


castiiig.  Put  sand  back  and  break  up  lumps,.  PliI  back  ail 
tools  and  equipment  and  bmsh  off  bench  top, 

18.  Break  or  saw  off  gate  and  place  excess  metal  in  melting  pot. 

^ piece  of  sandpaper  on  -a  stick,  clean  off 
flash  (excess  metal  at  the  parting  line  J This  may  be  done  at  home. 


state 
Do : 
State 
Do : 
State , 


Do : 

State : 

Ask : 
Note : 


State : 
Do : 


INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDE  FOR  IMAGINATION  PROBLEM,  GROUP  E^ 

Week  IV,  Metals  Lab  II 


: The  problem  today  is  to  change  a flat,  square  sheet-.  ' 

Show  pile  of  sheets  of  aluminum  cut  to  4"  squares. 

i into  a circular  disc  with  a raised  rim. 

Show  sample  disc  which  has  b.een  formed  to  shape. 

You  all  know  that  operations  like  this  are  oerformed  in 

plants  by  blanking  and  drawing  on  some 

anf  Sh!  Continental  Can.  for  example,  puncht 

dies  IvtLT  f,  "P  an7' 

dies  moving  together.  Using  a series  of  these  machines 

partfmTtwr"  ''  “P 

parrs  like  this  in  one  day. 

Show  blanked  and  pressed  can  lids  with  scrap  remaining. 

Since  we  are  making  only  50  or  60  parts,  we  certainly  can 
not  use  the  same  methods  and  machinery  as  Continental  Can 

What  ideas  do  you  people  have  on  this  problem? 

irts^sW^^nl"®  io  an  industrial 

arts  shop,  aluiranum  ingots,  blocks  of  various  kind-  o = 

nina’  sheets,  and  masonite  chuck  blanks  for  spin- 

Drih  \ P"®  background.  " 

p ess,  spinning  lathe,  buffers,  arbor  press  and  an 
assortment  of  hand  tools  are  visible  Various  siL4  of 
pipe  including  a 6”  piece  of  3i  I.D.  black  iron  pipe  L 

well  as  sheiet  iron  and  plate  rod  otr  ^ / 

P re,  roa,  etc.,  are  in  evidence. 

We  could,  of  course,  start  by  marking  all  our  pieoe■^  with 

a compass  and  then  cutting  out  circlL  with  a ?in  0010^ 

How  else  could  this  be  done?  snips. 

eva!uation'’°I'h®"  produced.  Discourage  any 

evaluation—this  comes  later.  If  no  ideas  are  forthcom 
mg,  make  some  suggestions.,  as:  thcom- 
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Do : 


Clamp  disc  in  spinning  lathe. 

that  all  are  the  same  size. 
Use  a hole  cutter  in  the  drill 
Make  a punch  and  die.  Use  the 
cut  discs. 


Make  jig  for  cutting  so 
press. 

arbor  press  for  power  to 


Build  on  first  idea, 
spin  to  shape. 


Make  chuck  and,  after  trimming. 


seven  minutes,  stop  discussion  and  state  that 

consideration  of  these  idea" 
arhf/'"  Instruction  Sheets  and  point  out  buffers 

circL'^shears'  demonstrate  ring  and  ’ 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM 


After  the 
lem?"  the 

Student  A 

Instr; 

A; 

B; 

C; 

B: 

Instr: 

D; 

Instr: 

E; 

Instr: 

E: 

Instr: 

F : 

Instr: 

F: 

Instr : 

F: 


-•  - irVeek  IV  - - Fall  Pilot  Study 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


question,  ”What  ideas  do  you  people  have  on  this  prob- 
conversation  went  about  as  follov/s: 

Cut  out  the  discs. 

Hov/?  With  what? 

Snips — tin  snips. 

Mark  your  circles  first. 

Grind  them  out. 

Saw  them  on  the  band  saw, 

(pointing)  We  have  some  equipment  around  here — drill 
press,  lathe,  (pointing  to  ring  and  circle  shears) 

This  odd  looking  piece  of  apparatus.  Does  anyone  know 
what  it  is?  (No  answer.) 

I 

Use  that  to  cut  the  circles,  (Chuckles  around  room. ) 

As  a matter  of  face  we  will.  But  doesn't  the  rotation 
of  some  of  these  machines  give  you  an  idea? 

Turn  them  on  the  lathe. 

(Holding  up  a square)  You  mean  to  mount  this  in  the 
lathe  so  it  turns  and  hold  a cutting  tool  against  it? 

Yes  • 

What  about  some  other  idea  using  power  rotation? 

We  could  use  one  of  these  thing-a-ma-jigs  that  fit  in 

the  drill  press  and  has  a piece  coming  out  to  the  side 

(Obviously  describing  a circle  cutter.) 

Have  you  seen  an  apparatus  like  this? 

Yes. 

You  mean  a circle  cutter? 

Yes. 


r 


Fine.  I believe  we  have  demonstratecT' ability  to  think 
along  a variety  of  lines  and  also  that  it  is  possible 
to  perform  this  operation  in  several  different  ways 
even  in  a small  shop  like  this,  Vie  will  use  the  ring 
and  circle  shears  to  cut  the  circles. 


Instructor  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  operations  described 
on  the  Activity  Instruction  Sheet  IV.  All  persons  finished  easily 
in  the  allotted  time.  Some  had  forgotten  their  castings  and  had  to 
return  on  the  following  day  to  glue  them  in  place. 


Note:  This  period  was  introduced  with  a few  complimentary  remarks 
on  the  fine  efforts  a number  of  students  had  made  in  answering  the 
questions  on  the  previous  Activity  Report  Forms. 
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I//1AGINATION  PROBLEM  - - WEEK  IV  - 


Winter  12:00  Class 


Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


This  group  was  extremely  slow  in  responding, 
tion  was  volunteered; 


Only  one  contribu- 


Use  a pipe  with  the  lower  edge  sharpened.  Lay  the  aluminum 
on  a block  of  woodand  cut  it  by  hitting  the  pipe  with  a 
mallet  or  placing  it  in  an  arbor  press. 
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IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  — — Week  IV  — — Winter  2s00  Class 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 

About  a minute  was  spent  in  introduction  of  the  problem  and 
explanation  that  evaluation  is  being  neglected  only  temporarily 
and  that  seemingly  stupid  ideas  may  later  turn  out  to  be  ingen- 
ious. ' 


This  group  seemed  to  epjoy  the  process  and  contributed  rather 
freely.  Ideas  were  recorded  as  follov;s: 


A:  Use  a compass — cut  out  with  tin  snips. 

B:  Sharpen  a pipe — place  disc  under  it.  Have  a solid  piece  which 
slides  into  pipe  under  the  disc.  Press  down  on  the  pipe  to 
cut. 

Form  desired  shape  in  the  solid  piece  and  put  something  inside 
pipe  which  comes  down  and  shapes  tray  at  the  same  time. 

C;  Use  cutter  as  on  shbet  metal  rotary  machine.  _Se.t  on  solid 
circular  block  and  make  cutter  run  around  it. 

Same,  except  cutter  stands  still.  Material  is  clamped  to 
block  and  turns. 

(This  is  exactly  the  principle  of  a ring  and  circle  shears.  When 
the  student  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  used  a ring  and  circle 
shears  he  replied  that  he  had  never  heard  of  one.  When  the 
machine  standing  nearby  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  said  he  had 
never  seen  one  before.) 

D:  Use  hole  saw— or  circle  cutter  in  drill  press. 

E:  Use  lathe.  Mount  disc  on  chuck  and  rotate  it — hold  bit  against 

it. 

Use  lathe.  Hold  rotating  grinder  against  it. 

F:  Drill  a hole  on  circumference  of  circle  and  saw  around  it  with~« 

coping  saw  or  jeweler's  saw. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  Week  IV 


Spring  Quarter 


Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


a?r  3lov»^in  coning.  The  giris  did  not  respond  at 

ail.  After  class  one  girl>»said  she  had  had  a couple  of  idea-  be- 
ared to  mention  tnem.  Then  later  someone  else  suggested  them. 

These  contributions  were  made : 


Cut  out  the  circles  with  a jig  saw. 

Cut  out  the  circles  with  a tin  snips. 
Press  them  out  by  using  a punch  and  die. 
Grind  off  corners. 

File  down. 

Turn  in  lathe. 
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(last)  (first) 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Metals  Lab  11  Group  C 


Directions 


In  addition  to  the  reading  assignment  under  Me  al  Work  in  your  course 
outline/  you  may  find 't  necessary  to  use  an  er  :yclopedia  or  perhaps 
some  of  '■he  books  in  the  library.  Look  in  the-  irea  of  numbers  621- 
671  anu  745.  You  will  also  find  some  very  .nteresting  reading  on 
the  shelves  under  number  608. 

Answer  the  questions  on  the  attached  sheets  and  turn  this  booklet  in 
at  your  next  class  meeting. 


o 


Group  C 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  4 


After  you  have  done  some  outside  reading,  answer  the  following  ciuestions 

1.  List  several  common  articles  or  parts  of  articles  which  are  made  com- 
mercially by  use  of  a punch  press . 


2.  What  is  a "forging"  ? How  does  forging  differ  from  stamping? 


3.  In  a commercial  matched  punch  and  die,  what  is  the  stripper  plate? 


f 


4.  Name  some  article  which  is  now  made  more  economically  by  the 
use  of  punch  and  die  mechanisms. 


What  was  the  older  and  more  expensive  method? 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  4 

Groups  E]_/  E2/ 

Metals  Lab  li  and  C 


You  may  choose  a 4"  square  piece  of  20  gauge  copper  (at  150  each)  or 
aluminum  (at  50  each).  . Everyone  must  go  through  the  entire  procedure 
listed  below.  However,  to  avoid  overcrowding  at  the  ring  and  circle 
shears,  you  may  steel  wool  and  buff  your  metal  before  cutting  it.  The 
following  steps  are  necessary: 


1.  Cut  the  square  into  a 3 1/2" 
diameter  circle  on  the  ring  and  circle 
shears . 

2.  At  the  arbor  press,  place  the  disc 
between  the  dies  and  press  into  shape. 

3.  Steel  wool  both  sides  of  your 
metal  to  remove  deep  scratches  and 
scale.  At  one  of  the  buffers,  polish 
first  on  the  coarse,  then  on  the  fine 
wheel . Use  care  to  hold  metal  as 
shown  to  prevent  its  being  thrown 
out  of  your  hand . Spend  no  more 
than  2 minutes  at  each  wheel . 

4.  Finish  sanding  the  dinosaur 
you  made  last  week.  Its  base 
should  be  quite  flat . 

5.  CleanHhe  polished  disc  and  the 
dinosaur  with  a small  rag  and  some 
lacquer  thinner.  Print  or  scratch 
your  name  carefully  on  the  bottom 
of  your  tray . 


6.  Place  a couple  of  drops  of 
epoxy  resin  (from  the  pre-mixed 
can)  on  the  bottom  of  the. dinosaur's  feet.  Set  him  in  the  center  of  your 
tray  and  place  in  the  drying  rack.  If  you  get  any  epoxy  on  your  skin,  wash 
with  warm  water  and  soap  for  several  minutes.  Some  people  are  allergic  to 
this  resin. 


When  the  resin  has  air  hardened,  it  will  be  given  a heat  treatment;  you  may 
take  it  with  you  next  week . 


Marne 

(last)  (iirsL) 

IN'OUSTRiAL  ARTS  120 

Metals  Lab  li  Groups  & E2 


Ideas  arise  from  previous  experience-- 

The  wider  and  more  varied  your  background  of  experience,  the  more  cliance 
you  have  for  developing  new  ideas  ! 

Some  of  the  activities  which  provide  background  for  ideas  are: 
reading — 
travel  — 
puzzles  — 
hobbies  — 
fine  arts  — 

A!!  of  you  have  some  background  in  each  of  these  areas;  all  should 
consciously  seek  more. 

There  are  a number  of  techniques  which  will  help  you  make  good  use  of 
your  background  of  experience,  Pages  1 to  15  of  Alex  Osborn's  pamphlet, 

THE  GOLD  MIME  BETWEEM  YOUR  EARS, 

lists  some  specific  methods  you  can  use  to  increase  the  fluency  of  your 
ideas.  Read  it.  You  will  find  it  interesting  and  stimulating ! Incidental ly , 
take  good  care  of  the  booklet- -it  will  be  used  again  later  in  this  course. 

After  reading  the  first  part  of 

THE  GOLD  MIME  BETWEEM  YOUR  EARS 

try  the  ideation  Exercise,  Part  B,  of  this  pamphlet.  Then  proceed  to 
answer  the  questions  on  the  next  page.  Turn  this  booklet  in  at  your  next 
class  meeting . _ 


J 
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1the  gold  mine  between  your  ears 

How  to  Think  up  More  and  More  Ideas 

by  Alex  Osborn 

I ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 


t... 


..L 


Born  and  brought  up  in  the 
Bronx  seclion  of  New  York 
City,  Alex  Osborn  helped  to 
earn  his  way  through  college 
by  serving  as  a construction 
worker,  a hank  messenger 
and  as  a hotel  clerk. 

At  21  he  became  a police 
reporter  on  a melropojilan 
newspaper.  Then  he  look  a job 
as  a salesman,  and  at  the  same 
time  taught  school  three  nights  a week. 

During  the  following  years  Jie^  served  as  assistant  manager 
of  a small  plant,  where  his  duties  included  product  design  and 
factory  production,  as  well  as  marketing. 

In  1919  he  joined  Bruce  Barton  in  founding  the  firm  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Dutstine  and  Osborn,  an  advertising  organiza* 
lion  which  now  employs  1800  people  in  14  oflices. 

In  the  past  10  years  Alex  Osborn  has  gained  fame  as  an 
authority  on  creative  thinking.  His  four  great  hooks  on  this 
subject  have  run  into  26  editions. 

He  is  now  devoting  nearly  all  of  his  time  and  considerable 
money  to  the  encouragement  of  a more  creative  trend  in  edu- 
cation. His  textbook  called  Applied  Imagination  is  already  in 
use  on  the  campuses  of  about  300  colleges  and  universities. 

According  to  Osborn,  his  success  grew  out  of  his  discovery 
of  ways  to  make  himself  better  and  better  able  to  think  up  more 
and  more  ideas.  His  principles  and  procedures  (which  take  up 
over  300  pages  in  his  textbook)  arc  outlined  in  this  booklet, 
for  quick  and  easy  reading. 

As  you  will  see,  the  author  proves  that  you  have  a gold  mine 
between  your  ears—a  mine  from  which  you  can  dig  rich  rewards, 
not  only  in  hard  cash,  but  also  in  the  coin  of  contentment. 


C»pyr)tM , Tlc»nd»r»t«  ^ubUih»rif  m dWli!»n  of  Chrlitmoi  Club,  A Cerp.,  330  Pork  Avo.,  Now  York,  N.  Y 


kJurcly  you  would  like  to: 

. . . iiiukc  more  money  by  winniii}^  {)romotions. 

. ; . think  up  more  casli-wiiining  ideas. 

. . . become  a better  parent  and  8i)ouse. 

. . get  more  FUN  out  of  life! 

Are  there  ways  you  can  help  yourself  toward  those 
goals? 

Yes  there  are  — just  as  there  are  knacks  to  pitching  a 
baseball  or  tossing  a horseshoe. 

The  key  in  this  case  is  a gift  you  were  horn  with  — 
your  ability  to  think  up  ich’as.  And  this  is  an  ability  which 
you  can  utilize  much  more  intelligently  if  you  read  this 
booklet. 
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IT  USED  TO  BE  supposed  that  creative  imagina- 
tion was  possessed  by  only  a few  geniuses, 
blessed  with  higher  education.  But  men  like 
Thomas  A.  Edison  proved  otherwise. 

He  was  virtually  untutored.  He  started  out  as  a “butcher 
boy,”  selling  candy  and  pop  and  maga/.ines  on  trains.  But 
by  building  up  his  ability  to  think  up  ideas,  he  earned 
riches  and  fame. 

Creative  imagination  is  no  longer  the  secret  of  a few 
happy,  successful  men  and  women.  Its  mysterious  work- 
ings have  been  taken  apart  so  that  anybody  who  wants 
to  can  now  see  how  ideas  are  produced. 


EVERYBODY  IS  BORN  WITH 
CREATIVE  lAmCiNATIONI 

You  were  born  with  it  — probably  with  a 
greater  degree  of  it  than  you  have  ever 
realized.  And  you  can  develop  this  nat- 
ural talent  of  yours.  You  can  make  it 
more  and  more  productive. 

THERE'S  NOTHING  TO  HOLD  YOU  BACK! 
If  you  fear  that  you  may  be  blocked  by 
lack  of  education,  read  what  a great 
psychologist  has  said: 


“StiKlonts  witii  liifrjj  inj.-liiprnco  aro.not  the  oiu  b avIio 
produce  the  luosl  orifrinal  idea...  The  Quiz  Kids  are  ofien 
referred  to  as  ^M-niuses  . . . l,F,t  it  doubtful  whether  they 
are  also  /Inent  in  producing  idrasi’’ 

The  Human  Eiifrineerinp  Laboratories  studied  the  tab 
ents  of  difTereul  -roui»s  of  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional people.  It  was  found  that  nieclianics  rate  well  above 
averafte  in  their  latent  ability  to  think  up  ideas. 

Dr.  Albert  Einstein  says:  “Ima<^ination  is  more  im- 
portant  than  knowled-ie.”  And  it  can  be  more  profitable, 
too.  Just  look  at  all  of  those  who  have  won  fortunes  with 
Ihcir  ideas,  re-ardless  of  whether  they  bad  any  diplomas. 


«VJ»C  iNttu  not  A1ATTER,  EITHER  — 

It  s not  always  true  that  youiifter  people  think  up  better 
ideas  than  older  people. 

The  most  creative  period  of  Oliver  Wendell  Hedmes’ 
life  was  between  the  a-es  of  .50  and  75.  iioth  Bmijarnin 
brankini  and  J'liomas  JelTerson  turned  out  some  of  tiieir 
best  ideas  when  they  were  in  their  bO’s. 

Ihc  fireat  writer,  .Somerset  iMaufjcham,  now  in  his  ISO’s, 
says:  “Iinafiination  -irows  by  exercise.  Cmitrary  to  com' 

mon  belief,  it  is  more  powerful  in  the  mature  than  in 
the  young.” 


WOMEM  CAN  THINK  UP  IDEAS 
WITH  THE  ABLEST  OF  MEN} 

Women  may  lack  the  muscles  of  men;  but  they  are.  jdenly 
jiowerful  when  it  comes  to  inborn  imagination. 

I lu‘y  often  put  it  to  use  to  make  housework  easier 

like  the  woman  who  found  that  the  average  housewife 
walks  four  miles  and  spends  25  hours  everv  year  just  mak- 
ing one  bed.  .She  thought  up  a way  to  cut  the  distance:  to 
one  mile  and  the  time  to  16  hours  per  year.  Here’s  how: 
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“Sljirt  at  the  head,  smooth 
and  tuck  in  one  corner  com- 
pletely, from  bottom  sheet  to 
bedspread.  Move  to  the  foot  on 
the  same  side,  tuck  in  tliat  cor- 
ner and  work  across  the  foot-' 
board.  Now  move  up  tlie  opposite  .side,  from  bottom 
corner  to  top.”  (Show  this  to  your  wife  and  see  if  it  won’t 
save  time  for  her!) 

Then  there  was  the  woman,  who  saved  herself  a lot 
of  work,  and  made  a fortune  — by  thinking  up  an  easy 
way  to  scour  toilet  bowls. 

It’s  a mop  fitted  with  a ropjlaceable  pad,  filled  with 
detergent.  Swish  it  around  the  bowl,  flick  off  the  pad, 
flush  it,  and  the  job’s  done! 
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LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE  NEED  NOT  HOLD  YOU  BACK 
Perhaps  you’ve  worked  for  years  on  a certain  mechani- 
cal operation.  Or  with  a special  office  routine. 

Don’t  think  for  a minute  that 

this  limits  your  .power  to  think  ^ 

up  ideas  outside  your  own  field. 

History  shows  that  many  great 
ideas  came  from  people  who  had 
no  special  training  in  the  prob- 
lem involved. 

Who  worked  out  the  t«  ie- 
graph?  Morse  — a portrait 
painter! 

RobertFulton  was  an  artist,  too. 

His  invention  was  the  steamboat. 

Eli  Whitney  ereated  the  cotton 
gin.  He  was  a school  teacher. 
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Wlu'ii  Alcxamlcr  (iraliani  Boil  sturl.d  to  iiivriW  tlin 
l<‘lo|)lioiir  ||«>  Iia<l  almot^l  no  kiiow](Mi^c  of  <‘I«u'lri<‘ily. 

iMany  a lifo  \vassave«l  in  tin;  last  war  hy  a sli(‘ll-fra<rnn'nt 
<l<‘t*‘ctor.  It  was  tlion^lit  up  l»y  an  nnscimtirK'  rmployec 
of  tlu‘  Now  York  City  transit  systrin! 

^ os,  you  II  hr  snrprisrd  how  far-ranijinf;  YOUK  imag- 
ination ran  hrrome  when  you  liinher  it  up  with  the  help 
of  this  hookh't. 


'\\ 

LErS  GET  STARTED  A\ 

For  the  ordinary,  everyday 
driv  ing  you  don’t  luwe  t»)  knmv  . 
what  goes  on  in  the  engine  of 
your  oar. 

. But  if  you  were  a raring  driver,  your  surress  would 
dV*peinl  on  that  engine  ...  So  you’d  surely  want  to  know 
just  how  it  worked! 


GET  A 'TRACING-DRIVER  ATTITUDE" 
TOWARDS  YOUR  CREATIVE  IMAGINATION! 

The  human  imagination  - yo//r  imagination  — ran  he 
more  powerful  than  anything  tliat  ever  roared  across  the 
Salt  Flats  of  Utah. 

lo  inrrease  your  creative  power,  the  first  step  is  to 
understand  how  your  mental  engine  works. 

Let’s  ov<^r-sim[>lify  — let’s  picture  your  mind  as  mainly 
consisting  of  three  servants  - your  Loader,  your  Judge, 
ami  your  Thinker-Upper. 

LETS  FIRST  CONSIDER  YOUR  LOADER.  He  parks  your 
mind  hy  bringing  knowledge  in  through  the  doors  of  your 
eyes,  your  ears,  and  your  other  senses.  He  stores  all  this 
knowledge— especially  your  experience— in.  your  memory. 
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SECOND,  THERE'S  YOUR  JUDGE.  Your  Jutlgc  reasons - 

lie  analyzes  compares  and  makes 


decisions.  He  is  indispensalile  to 
your  lueiilal  workings. 

But  wlien  lliinking  up  ideas, 
you  have  to  watch  out  for  the 
Jiulgc.  Unless  kept  in  his  place, 
he  will  too  often  nip  your  ideas 
in  the  bud. 


THIRD,  YOUR  THINKER-UPPER.  Your  Thinker-lipper 
works  on  material  hroughl  in  from  the  storehouse  of  your 
memory,  plus  the  new  facts  you  dig  up  when  tackling  a 
problem. 

He  puts  these,  materials  into  one 
fresh  comhination  after  another 
and  thus  helps  jirodiicc  good  ideas. 

The  idi'iis  you  spark  may  t;ven 
go  beyond  what  you  have  storeil  up 
ill  your  miiul.  T hat’s  one  n'ason  why 
your  knowledge  hi’st  serves  as  a 
guidepost  rather  than  a hitcliing 
post.  Here  arc  two  examples  that 
make  this  clear; 

A paper  manufacturei  was  stumped  by  a production 
bottleneck  in  the  form  of  a certain  machine.  His  engi- 
neers tried  and  tried  to  think  uy  ways  to  remedy  this  but 
they  failed. 

A new  employee  was  assigned  to  the  problem.  He.  had 
no  engineering  degree -just  some  meehanical  aptitude. 
Never  before  had  he  done  any  work  on  a paper 
machine  . . . 


. . . Inil  lliat  yoiinp;  man  lliouglit  up 
cliangos  that  iiuule  the  I)a]ky  machine 
l»ro(Iiice  more  — ami  at  less  cost.  How 
those  en«riiieers  «iid  hhish ! 

What  8 the  second  way  to  steplip  your  creative  power? 


GETTING  THE  WILL  TO  WIN! 


A racing-car  driver  might 
know  Ids  engine  so  well  that 
. he  could  take  it  apart  and  put 
it  together  again  hlindfohlcd. 
His  eyes,  his  nerves,  his  re- 
flexes, might  be  perfect.  He 
might  also  have  a brilliant 
grasp  of  the  techniques  of 
driving  a race. 


Hut  all  that  wouldn’t  add  up  to  a hill  of  heans  unless 
he  had  THK  WILL  TO  WIN. 

Any  realistic,  sensihle  person  will  put  as  much  effort 
into  an  endeavor  as  the  reward  he  or  she  hopes  to  reap 
from  it. 


How  much  effort  should  you  apply? 

Well,  just  take  a look  at  the  enormous  showcase  of  rich 
rewards  tliat  are  waiting  to  he  won  by  ideas! 

How  much  cfTort  is  your  promotion  worth?  How  niucli 
driving-force  and  will-power  would  an  extra  cash  inc(uue 
be  worth  to  you? 


L.  iVi.  .Staller  foumled  the  nation- 
wide hotel  chain  which  bears  his 
name.  He  was  thought  of  hy  oulsidetrs 
as  a genius.  But  his  private  .secretary 
told  me:  “J  know  that  every  one  of  his 
great  idca,s  came  from  sweating  and 
I);  sweating  hard.” 
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Bocauso  a man  nanuMl  la-stor  1‘fistrr  away 

at  an  i«lea  for  years,  America  now  lias  a liner,  I'nller  corn 
crop.  He  j;ol  the  idea  of  inbreeding  stalks  of  corn  in  order 
to  kill  off  wi'aker  strains  and  build  up  a hardier  species. 


Five  years  later,  be  bad  only  four  ears  of  corn  left  — 
out  of  the  ori<:inal  50,000. 

But  be.  also  bad  a fortune.  Those  four  ears  of  corn, 
untoiicbed  by  disease  after  five  {jeneration.s,  were  the 
source  of  seeds  for  wbieb  farmers  ever  since  have  fjladly 
paid  a premium! 

You  may  ne\;er  };et  ^oinji  on  as  lonji  a pull  as  Lester 
Pfisler’s.  But  just  remember  this  advice  of  a ereat  rowing 
coacb : 


Han;^in<'  on  a little  longer  with  creative  effort  can  often 
turn  a bra.ssy  idea  into  fjold. 


tarfiet  when  you’re  out  bnntin<4. 

Draw  a bead  by  statinji;  yonr  pridilem  in  its  sinijilest 
term.  Here’s  an  example,  — the  case  history  of  the  mnlti- 
million-dollar  idea  ealled  “Sanforiziiifi.” 


“If  yon  baiifi  on  two  strokes  Ioniser  tban^ 
yonr  opponents,  yon  will  lick  ’em!’’ 


SQUARE  OFF  WITH  THE  PROBLEM 


Did  yon  I'ver  bear  about  the 
lucky  plumber  who  dropped  a 


of  nndten  {jla.ss  — and  found  a 
way  to  make  ^lass  tiibinj:? 


That’s  the  storv-iiook  wav 
of  solviii}'  a problem  — by 
accident. 


I be  surer  way  is  to  pick  a 
problem  just  like  yon  pick  a 
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Maruifaclurers  had  tronl)lc  jjivin*;  I'listoniers  as  f'ood 
u fit  in  shirts  as  in  collars.  Collars  w<^re  washed  after  heinp; 
made.  But  if  the  shirts  were  washed,  they  would  lose 
some  of  their  attractive  finish  — would  look  like  they 
weren’t  quite  new. 

The  problem,  Sanford  (duett  decided,  was  to  find  a way 
to  shrink  cloth  without  j)iittin};  it  in  watcrl 

At  the  cotton  mills  he  studied  the 
finishing  process.  He  saw  that  the  cloth 
— in  strips  as  lonji;  as  14  miles  — was 
heiii"  pulled  through  the  various  pro- 
cesses. Naturally,  this  pulling  dis- 
torted the  fahrie. 

(duett  found  that  if  that  distortion 
were  taken  out.  nearly  all  of  the  shrink- 
age would  be  overcome.  So  he  designed 
a machine  which  automatically  re- 
stored the  cloth  to  halaiiec  — in  other 
words,  pushed  the  stretch  hack  in  jilace! 

What  has  a clearly-stated  problem  got  to  do  with  the 
price  of  bacon?  Plenty,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

A man  with  a lively  creative  imagination  noted  that 
baby  pigs  were  often  crushed  by  their  mothers  roiling  over 
on  them.  So  he  ask<'d  wlu'ther  this  couldn’t  he.  stopped 
by  simply  tilting  the  fioor  in  the  farrowing  house. 

Yes,  it  could.  .Since  mama  Jiigs 
like  to  lie  with  their  backs  uphill, 
and  piglets  like  to  travel  downhill, 
the  tilted  floor  tends  to  keep  the 
baby  from  under  the  old  lady,  'fhe 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
these  tilted  floors  have  cut  this  cause 
of  pig  mortality  as  much  as  25% 
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Once  you’ve  got  your  problem  narrowed  .lown,  pointed 
up,  and  slale.l,  you  can  then  start  flying  with  your  imag- 
inative wings. 


“Try  everything,”  Edis 


try  EVERYTHING! 

iif-n  P,fi)-on  v.  ;j-  loo?:  ir." 

for  a filament  for  bis  Jirst 
lamp,  he  tried  bOOO  varie- 
ties of  plants  Ix'fore  he 
found  the  right  fdire. 
n said,  “even  Limburger 


cheese,!” 

When  you  look  at  your  probh  ni  from  every  angle,  you 
buckle  on  one.  of  the,  hbarpesl  sets  of  spurs  in  the  thinking- 
up  process.  This  is  the  gift  which  you  and  everybody  else 
possesses.  It  is  called : 


ig< 


ASSOCIATION  O?  IPHAS 

Whenever  you  say,  “That  reminds  me  of  somethin' 
you’re  using  association  of  iileas.  One  thought  h.ails  to 
another,  like  a string  of  popping  firecrackers. 

LET  YOURSELF  GO!  You  certainly  couhln’t  walk  very  far  if 
you  kept  “both  feet  on  the  grouml.”  But  the.  J mlge  hi  your 
mind  tends  to  scoff:  “No,  that  won  t >\ork  . . . 
doesn’t  .sound  very  gomi”  . . . “fhat’s  just  plain  foolisn! 

Send  your  Judge  back  into  his  chambers  whenever  you 
set  out  to  think  up  ideas.  When  you  let  him  prematurely 

throw  ice  water  on  the  wings  of 
your  imagination  you  just  can  t 
soar  as  high  and  wide  as  you 
should. 

Latt'r  you  can  call  in  the  Jiuige 
to  evaluate  your  ideas  with  all 
his  judicial  might. 
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After  yon  ve  n;ol  llic  f^rohlein  narrowed  down,  you  will 
want  to  attai'k  it  with  a liarra^^c  of  ideas. 

TAKE  NOTES  AND  USE  CHECK-LISTS 

III  c.U’li  of  these  ways  you  can  jjatlier  fuel  and  can  accel- 
erate your  power  of  association  of  ideas. 

rdeinent  KielTer  is  in  charge  of 
window  displays  for  a bifj  store.  He’s 
won  more  cash  awards,  more  medals 
and  cups,  than  anybody  in  that  com- 
petitive field.  He  has  3.'{  windows  to 
fill  every  week.  So  he  thinks  up  at 
least  one  new  idea  every  day  of  the 
month.  For  his  “check  list”  he  uses 
a big  box  into  which  he  has  tossed 
3000  idea-starters  — clippings  from 
papers  and  ma^a/dnes,  notes  and 
sketches  of  his  own. 


CARRY  A PAD  AND  PENCIL 
WHEREVER  YOU 

Millions  of  dollars  wortl 
able  ideas  have  been  los 
of  the  want  of  a stub  pei 
scraj)  of  jiaper! 

Keep  your  notes.  Put  them  in  a 
cigar  box,  or  in  )%ur  bureau  drawer. 

Maybe  they  may  lead  to  nothing  at  tlie  time  you  make 
them.  But  it  may  ama/,e  you  how  you  can  pull  out  a note 
- a week,  or  a month,  later  - and  find  that  your  imagina- 
tion has  been  chewing  on  a problem  and  has  found  a key 
to  its  solution. 
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SET  A DEADLINE!  The  need 
for  meeting  deadlines  has 
turned  many  an  average 
newsman  into  an  ace  re- 
porter. How?  By  showing 
liim  that  he  can  work  under 
j»res.sure  — hy  showing  liim  that  he  can  produce  with  the 
clock  ticking  away  at  his  ears! 

The  founder  of  one  of  America’s  biggest  fortunes  started 
work  as  an  apprentice  in  a railroad  shop  .One  day  he  was 
asked  if  he  could  fix  a locomotive  in  two  hours. 

“Yes,”  he  said. 

And  he  did. 

Here’s  what  he  said  afterwards; 

“If  [ hadn’t  promised  to  fix  that  locomo- 
tive in  two  hours,  T wouldn’t  have  made 
it  — 1 wouldn’t  have  put  in  so  much 
mental  .sweat.” 

riie  need  to  succeed  — the  fear  of  failure  — can  he  a 
powerful  prod  to  your  imagination! 

Another  way  to  step  up  your  imagination  is  this: 

SET  YOURSELF  A QOOTAl 

Bind  yourself  to  think  up  a minimum  number  of  ideas 
within  a certain  time. 

.Start  with  one  idea  a 
day.  .Soon  you’ll  find 
you  can  take  on  bigger 
and  bigger  stints. 

To  get  the  best  and 
brightest  results  try 
this: 
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MAKE  DATES  WiTK  YOURSELF! 


Set  certain  limes  for  tliiiikina: 
up  ideas. 

Early  in  the  niornin<i;  is  usu- 
ally the  best,  for  then  your 
mind  is  freshest.  But  it’s  also 
a good  practice  to  keep  a j)ad 
and  pencil  beside  your  bed. 

By  conceiving  the  idea  of  landing  mats  which  could  be 
made  into  airfields  overnight,  Walter  Irving  did  much  to 


enable  our  armed  forces  to  win  out  in  the  invasion  of 
North  Africa.  Wlial  does  Mr.  Irving  say  about  the  lime 
and  the  place  for  thinking  up  ideas? 

“The  bed,  the  bedside  pad  and  [lencil,”  says  Walter 
Irving,  “ar^!  great  aids  to  thinking  up  ideas.  Only  last 
night,  I scrawled  over  four  sheets  of  paper  in  the  pitch 
dark  — notes  that  could  be  solutions  to  a current  problem. 

“A  few  months  ago  in  a Washington  holei  I awakened 


from  a dream  about  2:30  A.M.  Then  and  there  I sketched 
a simple  idea  that  has  since  started  an  in.iiortant  new 


product.  Had  I just  turned 
over  and  gone  to  sleep,  I am 
sure  I never  w'ould  have 
thought  of  if  again.” 

And  now  we  eomc  to  a 
series  of  machine-guns  with 
which  you  can  pepper  your 
problems— machine-guns  in 
the  form  of  QUESTIONS. 


QUIZ  YOURSELF 


Questions  are  great  unlockers  of  ideas  — especially  ideas 
that  are  valuable  in  industry'.  Questions  like  these: 
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IN  WHAT  NEW  WAY  COULQ 
THIS  PRODUCT  BE  USED? 


Production  of  l\coj»r<'ini  lias  been  built  into  great  volume 
tbrougb  a stcaily  stream  of  ncw-usc  ideas. 

A toymaker  makes  a ebocolatc-flavored  bone  out  of 
INeopreiie  for  ilogs  to  chew  on!  - 

A ilolbmaker  I’overs  some  of  Ids  <lolls  witli  a skin  , of 
lNeo|>n*ne.  — so  natural-looking  tbat  a cliiid  thinks  it  is  a-- 
real  baby  1 ' — 

The  list  is  endless. 

'bake  Nylon.  Be<>ause  of  a “wild”  new-use  idea,  this  is 
now  taking  tin*  plaia*  of  I’atgut  on  most  tennis  rackets.  It 
is  also  Ix'ing  useil  for  (isbing  liiu's  --  and  lisbing  rods  as 
well  as  for  clotbes-lines  and  1000  other  inirposes  which 
were  iintbougbt  of  when  Dr.  (jbarles  btine  first  started  to 
create  this  new  material. 


In  the  sti'cl  iinlustry,  slag  usi.'d  to  be  costly  w'asto.  Now 
it  is  used  for  ballast  in  railroad  beds,  (or  making  cement, 
for  processing  into  building  blocks. 


L.  4.  Conley,  a rubber 
company  employee,  saw 
pieces  of  surgical  tubing  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  waste 
barrel.  “Why  not  cut  them 
into  rubber  bands*"  of  the 
size  and  width  which  are 
used  by  the  millions  to  hold 
small  items  together?”  he 
asked. 

L.  A.  Conley  got  a fat 
check  for  that  new-use  idea 
of  his. 
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TO  WHAT  OTHER  USES  COULD  THIS  BE  PUT? 


A well-known  sconcing  pad  got  its  start  in  the  kitchen 
sink.  And  then  soinehody  thought  np  the  idea  of  using  it 
to  elean  white  sidewall  tires;  Result  — a great  new  market 
in  the  twelve  and  a half  million 
oars  with  wdiite  sidewalls! 

(!ould  a teh'phone  have  a new - — 
use?  Sure  ~ transcribed  records 
that  announce  correct  tim?  and 

latest  weather  reports  have  ' 

brought  millions  of  extra  revenue 
to  telephone  companies. 


A rat-poi.son  that  is  successful  because  it  kills  rats  in  a 
different  way.  For  some  reason,  rats  like  to  lick  their  feet. 
This  poison  is  sprinkh'd  whore  the  rats  walk.  Then  — 
when  they  lick  their  feet  •—  they  seal  their  doom. 


WHY  NOT  ADAPT  OR  BORROW? 

Here  are  four  samples  of  questions  along  that  line  — ques- 
tions which  could  help  to  (lush  your  ideas: 

V/hat  else  is  like  this? 

What  ideas  does  it  suggest? 

Docs  the  past  offer  a parallel? 

W^hat  could  I copy  outright? 

J his  design  of  th<^  now  glassdomod  railroad  cars  was 
probably  borrowed  from  taxicabs  with  “sky  tops,”  That’s 
how  an  idea  can  he  adapted.  If  you  reborrow  the  same  ide  a 
and  turn  it  upside  down,  you  get  glass-bottom  boats  for 
under-water  sight-seeing. 

\Vc  can  even  borrow  ideas  from  Mother  Aature  - as  did 
the  Jap  who  found  that  pearls  grow  because  oysters  be- 
come uncomfortable  when  sand  gets  in  their  shells.  So 
he  made  sure  they  were  uncoinfortable  — by  sticking  sand 
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ill  tlicir  sliolls.  Ami  lliiis  lie  foiiml  a wav  to  prodiu'i*  oodles 
of  natural  pearls  at.  low  cost  and  liifili  profit. 

HOW  ABOUT  A NEW  TWIST? 

Personalized  pretzels  lieiit  to  form  your  initials?  'I'liat 
mijilii  .sound  silly  — unless  yon  rememher  tlia!  llie  sky’s 
tlie  limit  when  you’re  pilin':  up  possible  solutions  to  a 
problem . 

Here  are  some  questions  that  eould  help  you  think  of 
new  twists: 

W bat  new  look  eould  this  be  <:iven? 

\A  bat  eould  color  do? 

How  about  another  form  or  another  shape? 

Heineniber  the  story  of  the  hardware  dealer  with  a stock 
of  shovels  he  just  couldn't  sidl?  He  painted  red  stripes  on 
the  bottoms,  d’his  attracted  attention  — p;ave  the  shovels 
a difforvnl  look  — and  he  sold  them  out! 

How  about  another  form? 

It  wasn't  so  lon<:  aj:o  that  all  soap  caiiie  in  bars  — then 
somebody  su{:}:ested  that  it  he  flaked. 

How  about  other  .s/ia/)e,s?  How  about  odor?  How  about 
ruolion?  We  now  have  ('.hristnias-tri'c  li{:hts  which  not 
only  shine  colorfully,  hut  also  Inihlile  with  lively  niove- 
ment. 

Some  stores  put  odor  to  work  by  si)rayin<:  jierfume  in 
the  air  out.sidc  their  stores  to  attract  customers! 

HOW  CAN  WE  SUBSTITUTE  THIS  FOR  THAT? 

What  other  part  instead  of  this? 

Dri vi ii[:-<:ear.s  show'  the  value 
of  such  fpicstions.  Transmis- 
sion w'as  improved  on  trucks 
by  substituting  metal  worms 
for  conventional  co|:s. 
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“Why  not  use  a fluid  instead  of  metal  gears  on  auto* 
mobiles?” 

That  may  have  sounded  crazy.  And  ycl  that  was  what 
has  made  our  newest  cars  so  easy  to  drive! 

What  other  ingredient? 

“Could  we  put  glue  in  a cleaning  compound?”  That  was 
the  secret  of  the  fabulous  success  of  two  .Milwaukee  men 
who  were  paid  a fortune  for  tbeir  new  product  when 
bought  by  a great  soap  company ! 


shout,  the  other  a whisper.  Now  Weslclox  has  added  a 
blinking  beam  which  calls  you  silently.  But  if  you  ignore 
that  kindly  light,  the  bell  starts  ringing  angrily. 

HOW  ABOUT  A BjGGER  PACKAGE?  A rubber  factory 
formerly  had  its  ruhber-ccment  packed  in  one*gallon  tins 
— used  once  and  thrown  away.  Then  an  employee  sug- 
gested that  the  cement  be  nut  in  50*Eallon  drums.  With 


MORE-SO  . . . AND  LESS-SO? 


Weslclox  went  for 
that  idea  20  years 
ago  when  Big  Ben 
was  given  two 
a 1 a r m s — o n e a 


How  about  a “more- 


each  operator  using  a 
refillable  can,  oodles 
of  waste  and  tons  of 
tin  were  thus  saved. 


That  employee  was 
rewarded  royally  for 
his  big-package  idea! 


No  longcf  do  you  have  lo  bail  out  your  motorboat.  Drop 
a little  attaclunent  in  the  bottom  and  let  your  outboard 
motor  do  it  for  you. 


UT^S  GO 


Up  to  now,  lots  of  new  ideas  — lots  of  .successful  new  prod- 
ucts — have  probably  seemed  to  you  like  “strokes  of 
genius”  or  “pure  luck.” 


But  now  you  sec  bow 
many  of  tbcm  can  be  traced 
back  to  ordinary  people 
who  asked  their  minds  ques- 
tion after  question  — until 
tlicir  imaginations  sparked 
and  banded  tbcm  answers 
worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

YOU  DO  IT? 


Why  can’t  you  think  up 
more  ways  to  win  the  re- 
wards that  await  you  — 
quicker  promotion,  more 
money,  more  happiness, 
more  fun  out  of  life? 

You  were  born  with  imagination.  Neither  your  age,  nor 
your  experience,  nor  your  education  is  any  excuse  for 
your  not  trying  to  make  more  i>roritablc  use  of  your  crea- 
tive talent.  It  is  the  greatest  gift  you  possess  — the  gift  that 
can  do  most  to  help  you  get  ahead  and  to  brighten  your 
life  in  every  way. 


HOW  ABOUT  STARTING  NOW? 
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Books  by  Alex  Osborn 

HOW  TO  THINK  UP  (McGraw-Hill  1942) 
YOUR  CREATIVE  POWER  (Scribners  1948) 
WAKE  UP  YOUR  MIND  (Scribners  1952) 
APPLIED  IMAGINATION  (Scribners  1953) 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  4 

Groups  Ej_  & E2 

B.  Exercise  in  Ideation: 

Carry  a check  list  and  keep  your  eyes  open  during  the  next  few  days. 
Then~-before  your  next  class  rneeting--answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  inefficient  or  awkward  actions  have  you  noticed? 


Think  of  the  time  and  effort  saved  by  making  one  corner  of  a 
bed  completely  before  going  on  to  the  next.  How  could  you— or  someone 
you  observed— save  time  and  effort? 


2.  In  the  October  1,  1961,  issue  of  THIS  WEEK  Magazine, 
Dexter  M . Keezer  listed  a number  of  things  people  wanted  invented— such 
as  dwarf  grass  or  grass  that  grows  sideways,  aluminum  foil  that  will  burn, 
expandable  clothes  for  growing  children,  and  so  on.  Crazy  ideas? 
Impossible?  What  were  the  first  reactions  to  thoughts  of  building  radios? 
airplanes?  of  taking  a trip  to  the  moon? 

What  would  YOU  like  to  have  somebody  invent? 
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C.  Questions  (Metals  Lab  II)  Groups  Ej_  & E 

List  several  articles  or  parts  of  articles  made  in  some  oilier  vi/ay  which 
could  be  made  just  as  strong  and  serviceable  by  a stamping  process: 


: Article 

: (or  part) 

How  made 
now? 

Advantage  or  Disadvantage  of 
producing  by  stamping 

• 

. If  you  were  helping  plan  a new  course  outline  for  Industrial  Arts  120, 
what  would  you  suggest  for  "different"  projects  in  metal  stamping? 
Show  by  sketch  if  possible. 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  4 

Groups  E 2 / E2 ! 

Metals  Lab  II  and  C 

You  may  choose  a 4“*''  square  piece  of  20  gauge  copper  (at  15o  eaclt),tor 
aluminum  (at  5C  each).  Everyone  must  go  through  the  entire  procedure 
listed  below.  However,  to  avoid  overcrowding  at  the  ring  and  circle 
shears,  you  may  steel  wool  and  buff  your  metal  before  cutting  it.  The 
following  steps  are  necessary: 


1.  Cut  the  square  into  a 3 1/2" 
diameter  circle  on  the  ring  and  circle 
shears. 

2.  At  the  arbor  press,  place  the  disc 
between  the  dies  and  press  into  sha 

3.  Steel  wool  both  sides  of  your 
metal  to  remove  deep  scratches  and 
scale.  At  one  of  the  buffers,  polisi 
first  on  the  coarse,  then  on  the  fine 
wheel . Use  care  to  hold  metal  as 
shown  to  prevent  its  being  thrown 
out  of  your  hand,.  Spend  no  more 
than  2 minutes  at  each  wheel . 

4.  Finish  sanding  the  dinosaur 
you  made  last  week.  Its  base 
should  be  quite  flat . 


5.  Clean  the  polished  disc  and  the 

dinosaur  with  a small  rag  and  some 
lacquer  thinner.  Print  or  scratch 
your  name  carefully  on  the  bottom 
of  your  tray.  Metal 

Plate 

6.  Place  a couple  of  drops  of 
epoxy  resin  (from  the  pre-mixed 

’ can')  on  the  bottom  of  the  dinosaur's  feet.  Set  him  in  the  center  of  your 
tray  and  place  in  the  drying  rack.  If  you  get  any  epoxy  on  your  skin,  wash 
with  warm  water  and  soap  for  several  minutes . Some  people  are  allergic  to 
this  resin. 


When  the  resin  has  air  hardened,  it  will  be  given  a heat  treatment;  you  may 
take  it  with  you  next  week . 


INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDH  FCi^  IMAGINATIOH  :PROBLB;l,  GROUP 

f “ 

Week  V,  Woods  Lab^  I 


1.  Sho'^  laminated  pencil  rack.  Explain  this  will  be  the  v.'ood 
project.  Call  attention  to  the  lajai nations . 

2.  Ask  for  ideas  on  hsow  ia’i:2in&tion3  laay  be  held  togetiter  v;hilo 
the  gluiO  dries.  State  that  ehepe  or  sire  need  not  be  exactly 

like  this. 

3.  Use  flip  charts  (or  didos  or  overhead  projector)  to  sho’j  ofiO  • 
or  ideas.  Ask  again;  hc.j  e-ise  might  these  have  been  held 
tightly  together  in  a curved  foria? 

(Wote:  If  anyone  criticizes  snyone  eiso’a  idoeSf  firrri/ 

rsaind  the  class  that  criticisms  may  foe  only  constructive.. 
Build  on  the  idea  or  start  on  a different  taniont.  Dcf  t vt- 
pass  judgment.) 

Isiieginetion  Protloms  (bock  at  lar;«ino.ted  p-oncii  reck.)  Hct; 
could  those  l-'^ijainations  have  been  hold  rhil©  the  glue  dried? 
Shape  or  size  doesn't  have  to  be 


of  "C”  clamps. 


b.  Wrap  around  a large 
pipe.  Tie  with  a 
string. 

-3 

' \c.^Saro©  sis  Jl»  substitute 


LAiVJh^j  ATit)hi'3 


for  a pipe:  kettle,  log 

for  the  fireplace  (bark 

reasoved),  column  on  drill  proas,  electric  ?«otcr  housing. 


d.  PJace  in  a bowl  and  pu  L a h-^avv  woiqht;  on  tof) 


I; 

i . 


e.  Mako  a wood  patt^^rn  and  a numoor  of  alurninu'^n  castings. 
Place  gluefi  lamLnationr.  hotwenn  castings.  Press  together 
with  arbor  press  and  flip  catch. 


• ^ 

4.  Record  ideas  on  blackboard — or  ask  student  to  sketch  his  idea 
Encourage  other  students  to  ’’build  on”  or  revise  or  sinplify. 

1 

b*  Show  more  ideas  if  they  have  not  been  already  mentioned  by 
students.  (Se^^*  "Possible  solutions"  sheet.) 

6.  After  six  or  eight  minutes,  cut  off  discussion  and  show  jig 
made  for  this  class. 

7.  Continue  as  in  Groups  C and  E , 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  — — V^eek  V — — Fall  Pilot  Study 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


These  suggestions  were  made  by  students  before  the  showing  of  the 
flip  charts ; 

Make  form  of  wood. 

Make  form  of  iron  or  plastic  or  rock — (after  a couple  of 
seconds)  or  CE/vENT!* 

Make  second  form  to  fit  over  itj  clamp  them  together  and 
saw  both  of  them  at  once. 

Hold  laminations  to  form  with  strap  of  tin. 

Tack  down  with  pins. 

Cut  slot  in  wood — shape  desired— -and  then  push  into  slot. 

Wrap  around  pipe— -hold  with  string.  Make  several  or  many  on 
one  pipe. 

Push  inside  pipe.  Hold  with  smaller  pipe  or  wedge  in  place. 

At  this  point  instructor  stopped  the  discussion  and  showed  the 
sketches  of  ideas  he  had  prepared  to  use  in  keeping  the  discussion 
alive.  With  this  group,  ideas  flowed  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no 
time  to  use  these  sketches.  It  was  also  noted  that  this  type  of 
activity  is  similar  to  that  used  in  industries  where  brainstorming 
is  used  in  developing  new  ideas.  The  class  was  told  that  the  next 
steps  would  logically  be  (l)  a delay  to  allow  ideas  to  incubate, 
(2)  a critical  review  of  aJJ^  the  ideas,  and  (3)  a selection  of  the 
best  two  or  three.  (This  is  evaluation.) 


•Comment  by  instructor  here;  "Note  how  an  apparently  stupid 
idea  can  lead  to  a good  idea,  as  stone  (impossible)  to  cement 
(good— can  be  molded  to  desired  shape ) . 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM Week  V - - Winter  12:00  Class 

Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


The  following  ideas  were  volunteered  by  students  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion: 

Use  pressure— shape  pieces  and  press  together.  ('When  asked 
by  the  instructor,  this  student  said  he  had  seen  this 
method  used.) 

Use  wetijbts  for  pressure. 

Make  pieces  long  and  nail  down  the  ends. 

Use  a device  like  a ring  compressor. 

The  response  of  this  group  was  very  poor.  It  was  seemingly  im- 
possible to  stimulate  many  in  the  class  to  present  ideas  freelv 
and  without  inhibition.  ^ 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  Week  V Winter  2:00  Class 


Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 

Conversation  and  activity  diverged  from  plan  about  as  follows: 

Student  A,  explaining  an  idea  and  unable  to  make  himself 
clear,  accepted  an  invitation  to  step  to  the  blackboard. 
Speaking  as  he  sketched,  he  said: 

Form  a block  of  wood  like  this: 

Cover  with  stainless 

Place  laminations  in  here 

And  another  piece  of  stain- 
less over  the  outside 

Clamp  down  with  bolts  here 


Instr:  Good  idea.  Have  you  perhaps  seen  this  used? 

A:  Yev 

Instr:  There  must  be  other  ways  of  doing  this  job. 

B:  Use  a quart  can.  Have  holes  in  ends  of  laminations.  Tie 

around  can.  Use  a gallon  can. 

A:  Place  in  something  hollow  and  put  weights  on  it. 

Use  steam  pressure. 

Instr:  (Showing  flip  charts)  These  ideas  closely  parallel  the 

I had.  'Notice  the  similarities.  This  idea- 
aluminum  castings— is  a little  different. 

The  demonstration  and  regular  lab  work  then  followed. 


^IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  ~ — Week  V — — Spring  Quarter 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Ideas  from  students  before  flip  charts  were  shown i 
Use  two  pieces  of  wood;  clamp  together. 

Add  length  to  above  and  use  bolts  to  hold  together. 

Bend  two  pieces  of  iron.  Clamp  between. 

Tie  them  together. 

Use  iron  pieces  with  heaters  and  special  quick-setting  glue. 
Apply  glue;  clamp  together  (glue  sets  immediately);  take 
apart*  Start  over  again. 

Bend;  clamp  across  ends  and  in  middle.  (Response  from  girl.) 

Very  good  response.  Many  different  students  responded,  including 
the  first  girl  to  make  a suggestion  in  any  class. 


(first) 


Name 

(last) 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Woods  Lab  I Group  C 


Directions 


Refer  to  your  class  notes  and  the  reading  assignment  listed  in  your 
course  outline;  then  answer  the  questions  on  the  attached  sheets. 

Turn  this  booklet  in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  MO.  5 


Group  C 


Answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  is  wood  cut  into  thin  sheets  for  laminations  such  as  we  used? 


2.  What  is  meant  by  rotary  sliced  veneer? 


flat  sliced ? 


quarter  sliced  ? 


3 .  What  difficulties  did  you  encounter  or  notice  in  gluing  the  lamina- 
tions together? 


4 . What  type  of  glue  did  we  use  ? 


5.  What  type  of  glue  Is  used  in  large  scale  production  of  laminations? 


6.  List  some  articles  made  at  least  partly  of  laminated  wood. 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  5 

Groups  E]_,  E 

Woods  Lab  I and  C 

Laminated  Pencil  Rack  Jig  No. 

Introduction:  One  of  the  present  day  trends  in  the  use  of  wood  as  a 
material  of  industry  is  the  increased  production  of  articles  made  from 
laminated  wood.  Because  this  material  is  stronger  for  a given  weight 
and  more  versatile  than  solid  wood  and  because  new  glues  and  new 
machines  are  available,  modern  designers  are  incorporating  more  lami- 
nated parts  into  their  products. 

To  give  you  a chance  to  gain  first-hand,  concrete  experience  in  the 
making  of  wood  laminations,  a small  project  has  been  planned  for  you. 

It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  you  will  see  this  as  merely  a simple  example 
of  the  multitude  of  uses  which  are  now  being  made  of  laminated  wood. 


JIG  FOR  GLUING  LAMINATIONS 

1.  Take  four  pieces  1/16  x 1 1/4  x 10  3/4,  all  with  a hole  punched 
3/8"  from  one  end . 

2 . Write,  your  name  on  the  piece  you  decide  to  use  for  the  outside-- 
lightly,  for  it  must  be  sanded  off  later. 

3.  Thread  anchor  bolt  through  clan’ping  strip  and  holes  in  veneer  strips; 
tighten  with  fingers.  Clip  about  3/16"  off  the  inside  piece  and  about 
1/8"  off  the  two  middle  pieces  with  a tin  snips  or  shears. 

4.  Place  a strip  of  paper  toweL^n  each  side  of  the  laminations  to  pre- 
vent getting  glue  on  the  jsg. 


5.  Spread  glue  between  the  wood  pieces,  being' careful  not  to  miss  any 
spots.  Do  not  use  an  excess  of  glue. 

6„  Straighten  the  laminations  and  tighten  the  anchor  bolt  with  a screv; 
driver. 

7.  Bring  clamping  bolt  around  and  slide  in  slot  in  base.  Tigiiten  nut 
securely  so  that  no  air  spaces  show  between  wood  pieces. 

8.  Wipe  off  excess  glue..  Place  jig  in  box  to  dry.  Replace  cap  on  g.iue 

« .y  u * 

Procedure  for  preparing  the  base.  List  your  jig  number  here: 

1.  Secure  a base  piece  and  place  it  in  jig. 

2.  Mark  a 5/16"  twist  drill  with  a piece  of  masking  tape  as  a guide  in 
drilling  the  holes  in  the  base  1/4"  deep.  The  jig  is  made  so  that  the 
same  depth  guide  is  satisfactory  for  all  holes.  If  someone  else  used  t1ie 
drill  and  marked  it,  be  sure  it  is  still  correctly  marked  I 

3.  Place  jig  and  base  piece  in  a vise  and  drill  ail  holes. 

4.  Sand  only  top  side  of  base  piece.  Clean  out  lioles  as  necessary. 


5.  Put  away  all  tools  and  equipment.  Brush  off  bench  lop. 


(iasL) 


(firsO 


Name 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Woods  Lab  1 Groups  Ej_  & E2 

Directions 

Check  the  reading  assignment  in  your  course  outline. 

Read  the  attached  material  and  work  out  the  "ideation  Exercise." 

Answer  the  questions  on  the  last  page. 

Hand  back  the  entire  booklet  at  your  next  class  meeting. 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  i\10 . 5 

Groups  Ej^  (Sc  E2 

A.  Preparation  for  Creative  Thinking. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  set  formula  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  new  ideas.  This  is  an  unpredictable  process  wliich  is  not  well 
understood.  If  a set  of  rules  were  formulated  for  ideation,  the  restriction 
would  probably  reduce  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ideas  produced. 

There  are,  however,  things  a person  can  do  for  stimulation  and 
preparation.  Just  as  an  athlete  warms  up  before  entering  a game,  a 
creative  person  will  find  ways  of  "loosening  up"  in  his  thinking  as  he 
wrestles  v^ith  a problem.  A liighly  productive  ad  writer,  Alan  Ward,  has 
this  to  say  about  his  "method": 

I have  no  sure  way  oi  uninhibitiiuj  myself  for  creative  thinking, 
but  1 Iiave  found  that  one  good  way  to  get  into  a working  mood 
is  to  close  my  door  and  try  to  forget  everything  but  the  job  be- 
fore me.  Than  I pull  my  typewriter  to  me,  wrap  my  legs  around 
it,  and  start  to  write,  i write  down  every  line  that  comes  into 
my  head— crazy,  dull,  or  however  it  sounds,  i find  that  if  1 
don't,  it  may  linger  there  and  block  others.  1 write  as  fast  as 
I can.  Then,  after  a long  while,  some  cogs  tliat  haven't 
worked  start  to  whir,  and  something  striking  begins  to  tap 
itself  OLit^on  the  yellow  sheet  before  me  — like  a telegraph.  1 
message.  That's  the  hard  way  and  about  the  only  way  1 know.'*^ 

Persons  who  make  a living  by  the  use  of  their  creative  talent 

know  that  they  must  force  themselves  to  make  a start.  A favorite  device 

of  melody  writers  is  to  sit  down  at  a piano  and  go  to  work  . They  stari 

by  picking  out  any  tune  which  comes  to  mind,  but  the  secret  see, 11s  to  be 


1 Quoted  in  A|)pi ied  li'incp iMlion  by  Alex  E.  Osborn,  p.  12  7. 


in  getting  started.  No  doubt  hundreds  or  thousands  of  poor  tunes  are 
written.  When  a good  one  emerges,  all  failures  are  forgotten.  Clarence 
Buddington  Kelland  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  produce  practi 
cally  nothing  unless  he  forced  himself  to  sit  down  at  his  typewriter  after 
breakfast  each  morning  and  begin  writing — whether  he  felt  in  the  mood 
or  not . 

f 

Check  Lists 

While  brute  force  is  the  primary  requisite  for  idea  production, 
there  are  de’vices  which  are  of  help  in  some  instances.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  people  who  come  up  with  the  most  imaginative  ideas  make 
constant  use  of  a check  list  of  some  sort.  This  means  that  every  good 
idea  is  saved.  Whether  the  idea  strikes  in  church,  V\ihWe  shaving,  or 
in  the  middle  of  the  night— it  is  written  down.  Homer  J.  Smitli,  a 
nationally  known  and  respected  teacher  in  the  field  of  industrial  arts, 
called  his  check  list  a "bill  of  particulars."  He  constantly  carried 
a note  pad  on  which  he  recorded  ideas  whenever  they  occurred.  He 
was  a fluent  writer  of  magazine  articles  and  books  . 

Attribute  Listing 

A second  device  which  may  be  useful  in  attacking  certain  kinds 
fof  problems  is  analysis,  or  breaking  down  into  components.  For 
example,  if  you  were  asked  to  invent  a better  screw  driver  you  might 
start  by  listing  the  attributes  of  the  usual  wooden-handled  screw 
driver  such  as:  (1)  round,  (2)  steel  shank,  (3)  wooden  handle  riveted 


thereon,  (4)  wedge-shaped  end  for  engaging  slot,  (5)  manually  operated, 

(6)  torque  provided  by  twisting  action.  "To  devise  a better  screw  driver, 

we  could  then  focus  on  each  of  these  attributes  separately.  For  example: 

The  round  shank  could  be  changed  to  a hexagonal  shank,  so  that  a 

wrench  could  be  used  to  increase  the  torque;  the  wooden  handle  could 

become  a plastic  handle,  etc.  Many  variations  could  thus  be  thought 

up  in  regard  to  each  of  the  attributes  . As  a result  some  major  improve- 

2 

merits  would  be  possible." 

In  attempting  to  invent  a new  toy  foi'  a young  child/  we  might  list 
characteristics  which  could  be  expected  to  interest  a child,  such  as: 

(1)  it  can  be  pulled,  (2)  it  is  bright  colored,  C3)  it  makes  a noise,  (4) 
it  moves  in  addition  to  the  pulling  movement. 

Forced  Relationship  Technique 
By  this  method  the  innovator  endeavors  to  combine  normally 
unrelated  articles  or  processes  into  a new  product.  Machine  manu- 
facturers in  the  last  few  years  have  been  producing  combination 
machines  which  perform  sawing,  sanding,  drilling,  turning,  and 
other  operations  normally  performed  by  individual  machines.  A manu- 
facturer of  office  furniture  might  start  his  search  for  a new  product  by 
arbitrarily  associating  any  two  or  more  of  his  present  products  such 
as  desk  and  lamp.  He  would  then  try  to  imagine  as  many  novel  com-^ 
binations  as  he  could  think  of  such  as  a lamp  that  would  recess  into 
the  desk  at  the  touch  of  a button  or  one  wliat  would  automatically  go 

2 Suggested  by  Sidney  J.  Fames  in  Instructor's  Manual  for  Scii^.p-r 
Courses  in  Creative  Pro!)lcm  Solving,  p.  50  ~ 


on  if  a person  sat  clown  at  the  desk  when  illumination  was  poor.  Later 
he  would  evaluate  his  ideas  to  see  which,  if  any,  were  worthy  of  furthe 
consideration. 


B.  Exercise  in  Ideation. 

Between  now  and  your  next  class  meeting,  you  are  to  do  some 
creative  thinking . Yes--you  . 

You  may  be  the  kind  who  can  take  along  a slip  of  paper  and 
jot  down  ideas  that  come  to  you  as  you  go  abait  your  everyday  activi- 
ties. You  must  then  have  a watchful  eye  and  an  open  mind.  When- 
ever you  see  something  that  pertains  to  the  problems  for  this  lesson, 
you  will  make  note  of  it.  Sometime  before  your  next  class  session, 
you  will  merely  have  to  transfer  your  notes  to  this  sheet,  perhaps 
elaborating  a bit  on  the  ideas  you  have  already  captured. 

Or — you  may  be  a person  who  has  to  pour  that  second  cup  of 
coffee  or  make  a Dagwood,  wrap  your  legs  around  the  typewriter  or 
your  hand  around  the  pencil,  and  DIG.  Have  a pile  of  scratch  paper 
and  just  start  writing.  Think  through  personal  items,  clothes,  equip- 
ment used  in  your  hobbies,  furniture,  tools,  etc.  Then  liand  in  your 
entire  list,  excluding  only  those  ideas  which  you  think  are  good 
enough  to  have  patented . 

We  have  a neighbor  who  comes  over  about  twice  a year  with 
several  ideas  he  thinks  would  make  him  a fortune  if  he  patented  them. 
He  is  a carpenter,  and  most  of  his  ideas  pertain  to  improvements  in 
tools.  Thus  far  he  hasn't  got  around  to  it,  but  who  knows  when  he 


will?  A cousin  knows  a family  who  porfected  some  Iengthcnin9“ 
shortGiiing  dGvicG  on  water  ski  bindings.  They  now  fly  around  in  an 
airplane  bought  with  a part  of  the  profits — while  our  cousin  is  keep- 
ing his  eyes  open  for  an  idea  which  will  buy  him  an  airplane! 


Now  it  may  be  that  you'll  have  to  combine  the  two  methods  of  think- 
ing the  check  list  and  the  sit-dowi  -and-dig  procedure.  Whichever 
way  you  do  it,  here  is  what  you  should  come  up  with: 

1.  List  some  articles  which  illustrate  the  forced  relationship  tech- 
nique. Some  simple  examples  are:  a bayonet  at  the  end  of  a gun, 
' all-season  coats  with  zip-out  linings,  jack  knives  with  one  blade 
which  is  a can  opener. 


2.  Now  list  some  combination  articles  not  yet  invented-- 


3.  Ncime  some  articles  wliich  have  been  improved --possibly  by  break 
intj  clown  into  components  and  then  iniproviny  one  attribute  of  tiie 
article.  Think  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  women  to  sleep  on 
brush-type  rollers — and  then  somebody  solved  the  sleeping  prob- 
lem by  making  the  rollers  of  sponge  rubber  ! Sgueeze  bottles  are 
an  improvement  over  ordinary  glass  bottles  for  many  liquids,  and 
some  bottles  of  detergent  are  contrived  so  one  squirt  puts  the  cor- 
rect amount  in  the  sink , What  other  common  articles  have  been 
improved  by  a change  in  one  (or  several)  attributes? 


4 . What  articles  could  be  improved  by  a change  in  one  or  more 
attributes?  Look  around  your  garage,  your  kitchen,  your  room 
in  the  dorm,  your  basement.  Look  in  your  medicine  cabinet, 
your  closet,  your  desk  drawer.  What  are  your  suggestions? 


Confidentially— are  you  the  "check  list"  type  i } 

the  "digging"  type  ( } 

or  a combination  of  the  two?  ( ) 


o 


C.  Questions  (Woods  Lab  1) 


Groups  Ej  & E2 

1.  List  or  describe  as  many  ways  as  possible  to  make  thin  pieces  of  wood 
such  as  the  veneer  used  in  the  pencil  rack.  (Use  supplementary  sheet 
if  necessary .) 


2.  What  does  laminated  wood  resemble?  (Examples:  strata  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  a cinnamon  roll.)  List  many  items,  unique  or  common. 


3.  Some  woods  make  better  veneers  than  others.  What  qualities 
(attributes)  of  the  birch  made  it  good  for  our  purposes  ? 


4 .  What  other  woods  would  probably  have  worked  as  well  ? 


5.  How  would  you  improve  the  technique  we  used  for  gluing  the 
laminations  together? 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  5 

Groups  E]_,  Ep 

Woods  Lab  I and  C 

Laminated  Pencil  Rack  Jig  No. 


Introduction;  One  of  the  present  day  trends  in  the  use  of  wood  as  a 
material  of  industry  .is  the  increased  production  of  articles  made  from 
laminated  wood.  Because  this  material  is  stronger  for  a given  weigiit 
and  more  versatile  than  solid  wood  and  because  new  glues  and  new 
machines  are  available,  modern  designers  are  incorporating  more  lami- 
nated parts  into  their  products. 

To  give  you  a chance  to  gain  first-hand,  concrete  experience  in  the 
making  of  wood  laminations,  a small  project  has  been  planned  for  you. 

It  is  hoped, .of  course,  that  you  will  see  this  as  merely  a siniple  example 
of  the  multitude  of  uses  which  are  now  being  made  of  laminated  wood. 


JIG  FOR  GLUING  LAiVliNATiONS 

1,  Take  four  pieces  1/16  x 1 1/4  x 10  3/4,  all  with  a hole  punched 
3/8"  from  one  end . 


2 . Write  your  name  on  the  piece  you  decide  to  use  for  the  outside— 
lightly,  for  it  must  be  sanded  off  later. 

3.  Thread  anchor  bolt  through  cian-.ping  strip  and  holes  in  veneer  strips; 
tighten  with  fingers.  Clip  about  3/16"  off  the  inside  piece  and  about 
1/8"  off  the  two  middle  pieces  with  a tin  snips  or  shears . 

4 . Place  a strip  of  paper  towel  on  each  side  of  the  laminations  to  pre- 
vent getting  glue  on  the  jig . 


o 


5.  Spread  glue  between  the  wood  pieces,  being  careful  not  to  miss  any 
spots..  Do  not  use  an  excess  of  glue 

6.  Straighten  the  laminations  and  tighten  the  anclior  bolt  with  a scrcvy 
driver. 

7.  Bring  clamping  bolt  around  and  slide  in  slot  in  base.  Tigliten  nut 
securely  so  that  no  air  spaces  show  between  wood  pieces. 

8.  Wipe  off  excess  glue  o Place  jig  in  box  to  dry.  Replace  cap  on  glue 
bottle . 

Procedure  for  preparing  the  base.  List  your  jig  number  here; 

1.  Secur^>a  base  piece  and  place  it  in  jig. 

2.  Mark  a 5/16"  twist  drill  with  a piece  of  masking  tape  as  a guide  in 
drilling  the  holes  in  the  base  1/4"  deep.  Tlie  jig  is  made  so  that  the 
same  depth  guide  is  satisfactory  for  all  holes . if  someone  else  used  the 
drill  and  marked  it,  be  sure  it  is  still  correctly  marked. 

3o  Place  jig  and  base  piece  in  a vise  and  drill  all  holes. 

4.  Sand  only  top  side  oi  base  piece.  Clean  out  holes  as  necessary. 


5.  Put  away  all  tools  and  eeiUipment.  Brush  off  bench  lop. 


1 
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INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDE  FOR  IMGINATION  PROBLEM,  GROUP 

Week  VI,  Woods  Lab  II 


State:  The  work  for  today  involves  fastening  the  lamination  to 

its  base.  Do  you  visualize  any  difficulties  in  doing 
this? 

Do:  Hold  up  a sample  of  the  lamination  and  bavse  completed  to 

the  same  stage  as  that  of  the  students. 

State:  (if  no  response.)  How  will  you  be  sure  the  lamination  is 

exactly  centered  over  the  base?  Wet  glue  is  slippery. 

Do:  Pause  a few  seconds  for  ideas  to  develop.  If  students 

respond,  encourage  others  to  "build  on."  (Stop  any  tend- 
ency toward  destructive  criticism-) 

State:  Allow  your  imagination  free  play.  Don't  discard  wild 

ideas.  State  them.  If,  after  they  ai'e  stated  they  seem 
too  ridiculous,  leave  them  and  go  on  to  something  else. 

You  will  have  them  out  of  your  system  and  they  may  later 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  a productive  train  of 
thought. 

It  would,  for  example,  be  helpful  if  you  could  magnetize 
these  pieces,  wouldn't  it? 

Do:  Show  flip  chart  sketch  of  magnetized  pieces. 

State:  The  pieces  would  then  cling  tightly  together  in  the 

correct  position.  This  is  obviously  absurd — you  can'r. 
magnetize  wood.  But  does  this  lead  to  other  ideas? 

Do:  Pause  for  reflection.  Allow  those  who  wish,  to  express 

themselves.  After  a few  seconds,  show  flip  chart  of 
pieces  being  guided  together  by  a single  dowel  through 
the  center  hole.  Encourage  students  to  continue  this 
attack.  Two  dowel  pins  are  needed;  three  would  bo  bettor. 
The  second  and  third  must  be  put  in  place  after  the 
lamination  is  down  against  the  base. 

Do:  Demonstrate  by  slipping  dowel  pins-in  sample-  pieces. 

Students  will  be  able  to  see  that  this  is  almost,  but 
not  quite,  good  enough.  The  pieces  will  be  held  in 
place  only  loosely,  not  exactly. 


o 
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state : 
Do : 

State : 


It  is  obviously  necessary  to  do  something  to  make  this 
set-up  more  rigid.  How  can  we  do  this? 

Allow  a minute  or  so  for  ideas  to  jell.  Suggest  that 
each  person  think  of  his  own  solution.  Then  show  jig 
constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Here  are  instruction  sheets  for  today's  jobs.  Take  a 
few  minutes  to  read  them;  but  there  is  much  to  do  in  a 
short  time,  so  work  rapidly  and  carefully.  Let  me  in- 
spect your  sanding  before  you  glue  the  pieces  together. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLcM  ~ — V/eck  VI  — — Fall  Pilot  Study 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


A few  introductory  remarks  were  made  concerning  the  values  of 
’•brainstorming"  and  also  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  judg- 
ing ideas  until  later.  It  was  emphasized  that  all  members  of 
the  group  must  feel  free  to  state  all  their  ideas.  Responses 
made  after  the  first  pause: 

A:  Hold  in  a clamp. 

A;  Make  a curved  piece  of  wood.  Let  laminations  fit  up 

into  it.  Place  base  underneath  and  press  in  with  a 
clamp. 

B;  Bend  a piece  of  iron  into  a bow  the  shape  of  the  lamina- 

tion. Lay  tne  base  piece  in  place  and  hold. 

Instr:  (Showing  flip  charts.)  Here  are  some  "wild"  ideas. 

C;  Groove  the  laminated  piece  so  the  base  fits  into  it. 

(Note  new  attack.) 

D:  Groove  two  pieces  of  wood  lengthwise  so  the  base  and  top 

fit  into  them.  Press  together. 

Hold  in  a vise. 


Note:  Perhaps  some  students  receive  the  impression  that  wc  are 

attempting  to  repudiate  the  necessity  of  evaluation.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  evaluation  and  good  judgment  are  and  always 
will  be  of  primary  importance  in  arriving  at  a final  solution. 
It  is  only  in  the  ideation  stage  that  judgment  is  suspended. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  Week  VI  - - Winter  12:00  Class 

Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Again  this  group  seemed  inhibited  and  slow  to  react.  The  ideas 
mentioned  did  not  show  much  serious  thinking.  It  seemed  as  ' 
though  they  feel  incompetent  to  solve  this  type  of  problem. 
These  were  the  suggestions  made: 

clamp. 

Rubber  bands. 

Use  pressure  on  the  sides. 

Use  the  jig  from  last  week.  Modify  it  so  nailing  can 
be  done. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - VVeek  VI  - - Winter  2:00  Class 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 

These  suggestions  were  contributed  by  the  students: 

Make  a jig  of  wood.  Saw  out  curved  pieces  to  fit  inside  and 
outside  of  laminations.  Clamp  to  base  piece  with  "C" 
clamp. 

Tie  with  a string. 

Make  a jig  using  a "C”  clamp  across  the  ends. 

point  the  instructor  suggested  they  try  a different  track 

Make  a jig  using  three  "posts"  in  holes  of  base  as  guides  in 
placing  the  curved  piece  correctly. 


Note:  Students  today  seemed  much  slower  in  producing  ideas. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  they  were  thinking  of  various  types  of 
j tgs  and  found  it  difficult  to  explain  what  they  were  thinking. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  — — V'/Gek  VI  — — Spring  Quarter 
Notes  Made  Aft^r  the  Laboratory  Session 


Ideas  presented  before  the  showing  of  the  flip  charts. 

A:  Use  a clamp. 

Instr:  You  mean  like  this?  (Making  simple  sketch  on  board.) 


A : 


Yes. 


Pur  the  clamp  the  other  way— ~horizontal J y. 

(it  is  interesting  to  note  at  this  poi^t  that  Student  B did  not 
simply  criticize  the  idea  of  Student  A for  its  obvious  disadvan- 
tage but  proceeded  directly  to  a "better”  solution.) 

C:  Use  rubber  bands.  Both  v/ays. 

D;  Notch  laminated  pieces  to  receive  base.  (Mote  grasp  of 

problem  caused  by  fact  that  glue  makes  wood  slippery. ) 

Students  were  shown  the  flip  chart  of  the  "magnetized"  pieces. 

E:  Use  a quick-drying  glue. 

Instr;  Any  other  ideas? 


F; 


Use  contact  cement. 


The  group  did  not  seem  particularly  reticent,  but 
difficulty  producing  ideas.  Perhaps  the  problem 
more  difficult  than  some  of  the  others. 


seemed  to  have 
for  this  week  is 
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Directions 

After  reading  the  assignment  in  your  course  outline,  refer  to  your  lecture 
notes  and  if  necessary--to  a text  on  woodwork  in  the  library.  Otiier 
sources  of  information  include  catalogs,  hardware  stores,  and  lumber 
yards.  Then  answer  the  questions.  Do  not  guess. 

Turn  in  this  booklet  at  your  next  class  meeting. 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  6 


Group  C 


1.  Name  and  describe  briefly  three  types  of  clamps  commonly  used  by 
woodworkers: 


a. 

b . 


c . 


2.  Name  and  describe  briefly  the  properties  of  three  different  kinds  of 
glue  used  in  large  quantities  by  woodworkers. 


b . 


3o  List  and  describe  or  ‘^'ketch  eight  or  ten  of  the  more  common  types  of 
fasteners  (common  nans,  ovai  head  screws,  -etc.)  used  by  wood- 
workers . ■ 


4.  Describe  the  two  kinds  of  sandpaper  commonly  used  in  hand  wood 
work.  Give  color,  hardness,  cost,  etc. 
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ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  6 

Groi-ps  El  , E., 

Woods  Lab  il  and  C 

factory  assend-)|y  of  wood  products,  Iwo  mcliiods  arc  in 
common  use.  In  some  cases  the  individual  pieces  arc  cut  to  shape  aia! 
drilled  m such  a manner  that  they  fit  together  in  only  one  position.  Ti.e 
workmen  may  then  quickly  assemble  the  pieces  in  the  correct  order,  in 
othei  cases,  especially  when  large  quantities  of  an  object  are  being 
produced  and  the  pieces  do  not  naturally  [it  into  th.eir  correct  positions, 
various  types  of  jigs  are  used  to  hold  the  parts  in  place  while  they  are 

being  fastened  and  while  the  giue  dries  „ As  a simple  iliustraticn  of 
the  second  type  of 


Ass en ■ b I y p ro c e d u re , 

1 ..  Sand  insi'de  surface  of  la'i  inaied  p'ece 


2.  Place  this  piece  into  assembly  pci  and  hed  tlie  iici  slmt  witli  a "f 
Tfamp„  DTriiTiirougli  the  five  5/16'  guide  holes. 

3.  Spread  a single  drop  of  giue  on  each  end  of  base  p>ece  Carefutiy 
fit  a thickness  of  paper  towel  around  each  end  of  the 'ha-o  piece  ic 
prevent  getting  giue  on  jig  . Fit  uUo  place  and  hoici  wifli  a vi-e 

Do  not  allow  paper  to  get  into  joint. 

4„  Start  two  3/4"  No.,  18  brads  inio  each  end.  Space  ahonl  5/16  ' 

from  edges  , You  cmay  find  a pair  of  pPers  iiclpiui  in  holding  the  hr-mis 
while  starting  them  . 


« 

5.  Remove  pencil  rack  from  jig  and  finish  driving  brads  all  tlie  way  in. 
Use  a nail  set  to  drive  the  heads  of  the  brads  below  surface  of  wooci. 

6 Carefully  remove  all  glue  from  jig  with  a damp  paper  towel . 


7.  Fill  nail  holes  and  any  other  defects  with  plastic  wood. 

8.  Saw  off  ends  of  lamination  with  fine-toothed  back  or  hack  saw. 

9.  Wipe  or  scrape  all  excess  glue  from  pencil  rack. 

10.  Sand  smooth  and  to  desired  shape  on  belt  or  disc  sanders. 

11.  Smooth  inside  of  holes  with  rat -tail  file  and  sandpaper  on 
dowel . 


12.  Finish  sanding  with  fine  or  2/0  sandpaper. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Woods  Lab  11  _ Groups  St  E2 

s' 

Directions 

Read  the  attached  material  and  v\iork  out  Part  B,  ''Exercise  in 
Ideation  Answer  the  questions  in  Part  C. 

Hand  the  entire  booklet  in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO..  6 

Groups  E-|_  & E^ 

A.  Brainstorming o 

The  term  brainstorming,  coined  by  Alex  Osborn  and  popularized 
in  books  and  magazine  articles  throughout  the  nation,  seems  to  imply 
that  the  brain  goes  storming  through  a problem,  overcoming  all  obstacles 
by  brute  force,::  - It  should,  of  course,  be  recognized  that  brainstorming 
is  not  a miraculous  .technique . There  are  many  problems  not  susceptible 
to  atfack  by  the  brainstorming  method.  However — when  a new  idea,  a 
new  approach,  or  a fresh  point  of  view  is  necessary,  brainstorming  seems 
to  be  more  successful  than  other  methods  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
paredo  For  the  practical -minded  person,  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
evidence  of  the  value  of  this  method  is  the  growing  list  of  large,  suc- 
cessful business  corporations  which  make  use  o-f  brainstorming  sessions. 
Among  these  are  such  impressive  names  as*  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  Armstrong  Cork,  Bristol -Meyers , DuPont,  General  Electric, 
International  Business  Machines,  RCA,  Union  Carbide,  U.S. Rubber, 
and  United  States  Steel. 

The  technique  is  not  new..  Everyone  has  been  in  a "bull 
session"  where  ideas  flowed  rapidly  and  freely  and  where  criticism 
was  absent  because  of  the  good-humored  atmosphere  that  V^'evai  led  . 

One  person’s  idea  was  imniediately  .pounced  ui;on  by  others  and  jn - 
larged,  revised,  extended  rn- imitaied . Sie.:c  e‘=slui  ii Mmstoiv.niici 


always  fuiic  The  hapless  individual  who  is  "ridden”  by  his  cronies  in 
the  gym,  at  a party,  or  on  a fishing  trip  is  the  victim  of  a form  of  brain- 
storming „ Edison  used  a kind  of  brainstorming  when  he  tried  out  thou- 
sands  of  different  materials  in  looking  for  a light  bulb  filameiit„  Re- 
search scientists-  use  the  technique  when  they  try  thousands  of  chemi- 
cals in  the  search  for  a miracle  drug..  Wliat  is  new  about  brainstorming 
is  th(^  development  of  definite  principles  which  tend  to  make  the  pro- 
cess more  efficients  Alex  Osborn,  in  his  book  Applied  Imagination, 
explains  the  principles  and  gives  numerous  examples  of  how  they  work , 
Whether  you  are  in  a group  under  competent  leadership  or  alone 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room,  you  can  develop  more  worthwhile  ideas 
if  you  observe  the  following  suggestions: 

1„  Do  Not  Be  Critica.  „ The  success  of  brainstorming  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  how  well  you  can  separate  the  mental  processes  of  judg- 
ing and  ideating „ Almost  all  your  school  training  and  most  likely  all 
your  work  experience  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  remembering  and 
making  good- judgments „ These  are  extremely  wo7"^^aims  -and  absolute- 
ly  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  everyday  lifeo  However,  it  has  been 
found  that  when  judgment  and  criticism  are  temporarily  deferred,  the 
ideation  process  is  much  more  efficients  Relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
producing'only  ideas  that  will  pass  the  test  of  criticism,  the  mind  is 
free  to  produce  a great  quantity  of  ideas..  This  relaxation  is  comparable 
to  the  mental  state  ' i -t  n*  athle'e  during  a tight  game.  He  outs  out 
tremendous  effort  but  is  no  11  is  cocird’ nat'C'  ' ruK,  lie 


makes  the  most  efficient  use  possible  of  his  muscles.  When  you  arc 
brainstorming,  you  must  adopt  an  "i -don't-care"  attitude.  That  is,  you 
must  say  to  yourself,  "1  don't  care  if  this  idea  is  silly--or  wi!d--or  if 
it  won’t  work 

2 . Make  Use  of  "Free-Wiieeling It  is  expected  that  many  or  most 
of  the  ideas  from  a brainstorming  session  will  later  be  discarded.  But 
an  idea  which  at  the  time  seems  impractical,  foolish,  or  even  ridiculous 
may  start  just  the  train  of  thought  needed  to  reach  a practical  solution. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  "crazy"  idea  will  not  seem  impossible  at  another 
time  or  to  someone  else.  Every  idea  which  is  new  or  really  different 
must  seem  crazy  at  its  onset.  For  a compilation  of  wild  ideas  which 
later  turned  out  to  be  worthwhile  or  profitable,  read  Fools  and  Foolish- 
ness  by  Harry  C„  McKowii  which  is  available  in  the  MSC  Library. 

Look  for  Combinations  or  Improvements.  Another  reason  for 
listing  every  idea  you  can  think  of  is  that  many  times  the  impossible 
idea  will  work  if  ft  changed  or  modified  or  improved.  In  a brainstorm- 
ing group,  the  leader  constantly  encourages  individuals  to  "'hitch-hike" 
on  the  ideas  of  others-.  Often  a train  of  thought  is  star^Jpwhich  leads 
to  a really  brilliant  or  exciting-solution.  A person  working  alone  can 
look  back  over  his  ideas  and  quite  often  follow  up  some  that  seem  to 
be  promising.  This  can  be  done  only  if  ALL  ideas  are  recorded. 

4.  Work  for  QUANTITY.  In  terms  of  cold  statistics--it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  ideas  from  which  to  pick,  the  greater  the 
chance  there  is  of  getting  a really  good  one.  It  is  also  true  that  in 


trying  to  formulate  a great  number  of  ideas,  your  mind  is  forced  to  travel 
devious  and  unaccustomed  paths  „ This  is  an  easy  way  to  get  your  mine! 
to  work  hard.  This  is  the  principle  of  fluency  which  is  really  basic  to 
the  process  of  creativity . Work  fast ! Don't  hesitate  ! Don't  judge! 


B.  Exercise  in  Ideation. 

To  become  adept  in  the  use  of  brainstorming,  you  must  practice. 
Do  the  following:  * 

1.  You  want  your  father  (or  guardian  or  wife)  to  approve  the  pur- 
chase of  a new  car.  List  all  the  reasons  you  can  think  of  for  buying  a 

new  car.  Give  aljyour  ideas— logical  and  illogical,  reasonable,  usual, 
and  unusual . 


2o  Suppose  Mankato  State  became  the  University  of  Southern 
Minnesota,  joined  the  Big  Ten--which  thereupon  became  the  Big  Eleven 
—and  was  to  play  the  University  of  Minnesota  (at  Minneapolis)  for 
Homecoming.  What  could  be  some  Homecoming  slogans? 


3.  Your  company  has  concocted  a new  candy  bar— layers  of 
caramel,  nuts,  and  old  fashioned  fudge.  What  suggestions  do  you  have 
for  a name  for  this  new  bar? 

w 4^  • 


C.  Questions  (Woods  Lab  II) 


Groups  Ej_  & E2 

Spend  one  hour  workincj  conscientiously  on  this  assicjnmenl . DO  NOT 
SPEND  MORE  THAN  ONE'HOUR  ON  IT . Force  yourself  to  attempt 
at  least  two  or  three  sketches  and  turn  them  in  no  matter  how  poor--or 
good — you  think  they  are. 

1.  instead  of  making  the  pencil  rack  as  we  made  it,  liow  could  it  have 
been  made?  Sketch  2 or  3 different  designs.  You  will  not  be  graded 
on  neatness  or  accuracy.  Your  designs  may  or 'may  not  be  improve- 
nients-^the  only  reciLiirernent  is  that  they  be  DIFFERENT.  Witii  each 
design  Hsts  its  advantages,  either  in  use  or  in  construction . (Use 
additional  sheets  of  paper,  as  necessary.) 


2.  You  have  seen  laminated  wood  used  for  curved  legs  on  chairs,  archery 
bows,  etc„  List  as  many  unu^ua]  uses  for  laminated  wood  as  you  can. 
Samples:  a curved  rulor  ''or  measuring  around  a circle,  a form-fitting  * 
head  support  for  a person  with  a broken  neck  „ 

a . 

b. 

c . 


1 spent houiTs;  on  tuis  as  sigin.e.a  . Signed; 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  6 


Woods  Lab  II 


Groups 
and  C 


Introdu^ion:  In  factory  assen^biy  of  wood  products,  two  methods  are  in 
common  use.  In  some  cases  the  individual  pieces  are  cut  to  shape  and 
drilled  in  such  a manner  that  they  fit  together  in  only  one  position,  The 
workmen  may  then  quickly  assemble  the  pieces  in  the  correct  order.  In 
other  cases,  especially  when  large  quantities  of  an  object  ar^  being 
produced  and  the  pieces  do  not  naturally  fit  into  their  correct  positions, 
various  types  of  jigs  are  used  to  hold  the  parts  in  place  while  they  are 
being  fastened  and  while  the  glue  dries  „ As  a simple  illustration  of 
the  second  type  of 
pn 


Assei'ifbly  procedure. 

To  Sand  inside  surlace  of  laminated  p'ece„ 

I 

2.,  Pilace  this  piece  into  assernbly  jig  and  hcd  the  iiq  shut  with  a "C" 
clanip.  Drill  through  the  five  5/16''  guide  holes. 


fit  a t'hickness  of  paper  towel  around  each  end  of  the  base  piece  lo 
prevent  getting  glue  on  jig,.  Fit  into  place  and  hold  with  a vi':e. 

Do  not  allow  paper  to  get  into  joint, 

4„  Start  two  3/4"  No»  18  brads,  into  eacii  end,  Space  about  5/T6  ‘ 
from  edges,.  You  mqy'find  a pair  of  pMers  helpful  in  liolding  tlie  brads 
whi  I e starting  them  „ 


JIG  FOR  ASSEMBLING  PENCIL  RACK 


Bd 


5.  Remove  pencil  rack  from  jig  and  finish  driving  brads  all  Lhe  way 
Use  a nail  sot  to  drive  the  heads  of  the  brads  below  surface  of  wooc 

6.  Carefully  remove  all  glue  from  jig  with  a damp  paper  towel . 

7.  Fill  nail  holes  and  any  other  defects  with  plastic  wood. 

8.  Saw  off  ends  of  lamination  with  fine-toothed  back  or  hack  saw. 

9.  Wipe  or  scrape' all  excess  glue  from  pencil  rack. 

10.  Sand  smooth  and  to  desired  shape  on  belt  or  disc  sanders. 

11.  Smooth  inside  of  holes  with  rat -tail  file  and  sandpaper  on 
dowel . 

12.  Finish  sanding  with  fine  or  2/0  sandpape*'. 


INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDE  FOR  IMAGINATION  PROBLEM,  GROUP  E2 

Week  VII,  Woods  Lab  III 

Lecture  to  Class:  Processing  Ideas 

In  presenting  an  outline  of  the  creative  process,  we  have 
until  this  time  passed  rather  lightly  over  the  process  of  evalua- 
tion, In  the  final  analysis,  good  judgment  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  ideation.  If  a brainstorming  panel  comes  up  with 
a hundred  ideas  to  improve  a product  and  top  management  chooses 
one  of  the  poorer  ones,  the  panel  was  worthless.  It  is  by  no 
means  implied  that  skillful  and  critical  evaluation  is  not  highly 
important.  The  reason  for  placing  so  much  emphasis  oxi  ideation 
in  this  class  is  that  most  people  have  had  much  more  tra-i-ning  in 
using  good  judgment  or  "common  sense"  than  they  have  had  in 
thinking  up  new  ideas. 

Alex  Osborn  suggests  approximately  the  following  procedure 
in  obtaining  the  best  results  from  a group  of  ideas: 

1.  The  culling  should  be  done  by  a different  group  than 
the  one  which  thought  up  the  ideas.  If  the  same  people  do  both, 
it  would  be  something  like  a Miss  America  contest  being  judged  by 
the  mothers  of  the  contestants. 

2.  The  total  of  all  the  ideas  produced  by  a group  of  people 
on  any  one  day  is^Qpt  the  sum  total  of  all  the  ideas  these  people 
could  produce.  A day  or  two  after  a brainstorming  session,  a list 


of  all  the  ideas  generated  should  be  passed  around  with  space  for 

persons  to  enter  additional  ideas  or  comments  on  some  of  the 
first  ones. 

3.  The  persons  doing  the  screening  should  look  carefully 
at  all  the  ideas.  Sometimes  even  a silly  or  foolish  idea  can  be 
modified  or  combined  to  produce  the  best  idea  of  all.  For  example, 
the  idea  of  "hanging  copper  wire  by  ropes"  made  a certain  General 
Electric  executive  laugh  in  scorn.  However,  this  idea  later  led 
to  the  method  of  hanging  conduit  actually  used  in  many  factories. 
Ropes,  of  course,  were  not  used;  but  if  the  person  who  first 
thought  of  the  idea  had  passed  judgment  or  feared  evaluation,  he 
certainly  would  have  remained  silent, 

4.  Put  the  idea  to  a practical  test.  If  it  is  a new  name 
for  a product,  try  it  out  on  a sample  of  people  who  make  up  the 
potential  market.  If  it  is  a method  of  increasing  gasoline  mile- 
age, try  it  out  in  a car  on  the  road.  If  it  is  a method  of  catting 
down  on  assembly  time,  try  it  out  on  an  assembly  line.  If  it  is 

a method  of  feeding  a milling  machine,  try  it  out  on  an  actual 
machine. 


Individual  Ideation 

When  an  individual  works  alone.  Step  1 of  the  above  proc- 
esses (culling  by  a different  group)  is  not  always  convenient. 
The  best  that  can  then  be  done  is  to  allow  the  ideas  produced  to 


"age”  for  a time  before  judgment.  One  can  then  look  upon  them  , 
with  better  perspective. 


Problem  for  Today 

We  are  going  to  apply  lacquer  to  our  pro j ecte“  today  by 
dipping  them.  Obviously  you  will  not  wish  to  hold  the-  rack  in 
your  fingers.  On  the  paper  before  you,  list  all  the  possible 
methods  you  can  think  of  for  suspending  the  pencil  rack  during 
this  operation.  The  first  idea  may  be  to  tie  a string  around  it 
You  can  do  better  than  that.  O.K.,  list  all  the  ways  you  can 
think  of.  You  have  about  four  minutes. 

PAUSE  FOUR  MINUTES. 

Stop!  Take  this  paper  along;  and,  before  the  next  class 
meeting,  add  as  many  more  ideas  as  occur  to  you.  Turn  in  then 
with  your  other  work. 

Draw  a line  where  you  stopped  today.  Later,  circle  the 


idea  you  think  is  the  best. 


• IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - Week  VII  - - Fall  Pilot  Study 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Responses  were  turned  in  with  the  folder  for  Week  VII.  The 
numerator  in  each  fraction  represents  the  number  of  ideas  pro- 
duced in  class*  The  denominator  repres€ints  the  number  of  ideas 
added  later. 

5/2  3/1  4/2  5/0  4/0  5/7  2/0  4/0  7/0  9 returned 

9 not  returned 


Comment;  The  discussion  of  , Evaluation  should,  perhaps,  have 
come  earlier*  A group  of  three  or  four  men  students  had  begun 
to  withdraw  by  themselves  at  about  Lab  IV.  I believe  this  may 
have  been  because  they  took  note  only  of  the  "silly"  ideas  pro- 
duced and  did  not  catch  the  significance  of  fluency  during  this 
stage  of  the  thinking.  Of  eighteen  reports  returned,  nine  con- 
tained the  record  of  the  Imagination  Problem;  but  only  four  had 
added  ideas  after  the  class. 


mCINATIOW  PROBLEM  - - WEEK  VII  - - Winter  12:00  Class 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Responses  turned  in: 

6/l  3/0  3/0  5/5  4/1  7/1 


6 turned  in 


b not  returned 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - WEEK  VII  - - Winter  2:00  Class 


!l  • 


Responses  turned  in: 

3/1  6/1  7/0  5/0  4/0  7/0  4/0 


7 turned  in 


2 not  returned 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - WEEK  VII  - - Spring  Quarter 


Responses  turned  in: 

11/9  9/12  6/0  5/0  5/2  3/1 


6 turned  in 


1 1 not  returned 


Note:  The  addition  of  a few  corru-nents  on  evaluation  '//inter  and 

Spring  Quarters  in  Labs  III  and  V seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
number  or  quality  of  the  responses  turned  in.  However,  we  no 
longer  note  any  group  retreating  from  the  class  discussion  as 
happened  in  the  pilot  study. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 


Woods  Lab  III 


Group  C 


Directions 

Read  the  attached  material  on  wood  finisiies  and  refer  to  your  class 
noteS/  as  well  as  to  any  other  outside  material  you  may  find  on  the 
subjects  , 

Fill  in  the  chart  on  the  last  page  as  completely  as  you  can.  Turn 
in  this  entire  booklet  at  your  iiext  class  nieeting„ 


activities  report  form  N0„  7 Group  C 

Flii  in  the  squares  below  concerning  the  finishes  listed  in  the  left  margin. 


When  s’hould  one  use: 


When  should  one  MO  l use: 


in 


/c 

> 


■<u 
■ o 


t 
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ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  7 

Groups  E^,  Ep, 

* Woods  Lab  ill  and  C 

Laminated  Pencil  Rack  - Finisl^ing 

Finishing  wood  usually  involves  two  processes --first,  preparing  the 
surface  by  sanding,  filling  blemishes,  etc  ; second,  applying  protective 
and/or  decorative  coatings.  The  various  types  of  materials  may  be 
classified  as: 


: Stains 

s 

Penetrating  Finishes 

Surface  Finishes  : 

: Water 
: Oil 
: Spirit 

Blending 

Sealers 

Oils 

Paints 

Enamels 

Varnishes 
Shel  lac 

Lacquers: 

Stains  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and  tone  it  to  a desired  color. 
Usually  varnish,  shellac,  or  lacquer  are  applied  over  the  stain.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  correct  finish  to  apply  over  oil  and  spirit 
stain.  She’llac  is  a good  sealer  to  use  over  oil  stain  before  applying 
varnish , 

Penetrating  finishes  protect  the  outside  layer  of  wood  and  make  possible 
refinishing  of  marred  surfaces  with  a minimum  of  skill . 

Finishes  may  be  applied  by  brush,  spray,  roller,  wiping  with  a lint-free 
rag,  or  dipping.  Again,  care  must  be  used  in  choosing  the  method  of 
applying  a particular  finish.  For  convenience  and  speed,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  pencil  racks  will  be  finished  by  dipping  in  lacquer 
This  is  not  as  high  quality  a finish  as  could  be  obtained  by  some  other 
methods;  but  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for  small,  inexpensive  objects  , 

Finishing  Procedure; 

1.  Fill  all  holes  with  plastic  wood,  Press  it  in  firmly.  After  3 or  4 
minutes,  these  places  may  be  sanded.. 

The  following  three  steps  may  be  performed  in  any  order, 
depending  on  which  Sanders  are  not  in  use  ' 

2 , Sand  the  bottom  on  a belt  sander  as  shown, 
to  bring  the  lamination  ends  flus:h  with  the 
bottom.  Be  sure  to  hold  squarely  on  the  belt, 
and  remove  often  to  examine.  Sand  the 
entire  bottom  just  a little  so  that  it  is  / 

straight.  • ' 


mmmm 


3.  S?.nc!  top  surface  on  bell  sandor.  Pioss 
very  lightiy.  Keep  moving  to  prevent  flat 
spots  . Stop  to  examine  often  . 


4.  Hold  tlie  pencil  rack  against  the  belt 
or  disc  Sander  to  smooth  the  sides  and  ^ 

bring  them  to  the  desired  angle.  Use  only 
top  half  of  the  disc  sander.  block 


'H- 
1 1 


V 


sander  else 


5.  Finish  sanding  inside  and  holes,,  as  1 
necessary.^  "Zander  table 


\ I 


6.  Nail  a cleat  to  bottom  of  your  pencil 
rack  as  in  illustratio-n. 


7.  Wipe  off  all  excess  dust  and  sandpaper  grk.  Use  air  hose  to  blow 
dust  from  corners  and  holes.  BE  VERY  CAREFUL  NOT  TO  BLOW 
DUST  INTO  YOUR  OWN  OR  SOMEBODY  ELSE'S  EYES  ! Wear 
goggles.  A particle  of  garnet  blown  with  60  ib.  air  pressure  can 
severely  damage  an  eyeball . 

8.  Print  your  name  and  the  date  on  the  bottom  surface--neatiy;  this  is 
your  "T rade  Mark ." 

9.  Dip  the  pencil  rack  into  the  lacquer  container  in  the  finishing  room. 
Hold  it  there  for  a few  seconds  to  give  the  solvent  a chance  to  penetrate. 


10  . Shake  off  excess  lacquer. 
11 Place  in  drying  rack . 


12.  Put  all  tools  and  materials  back  „ Brush  off  bench  tops  where  you 
worked. 


.y 


Name 


(last) 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 


Woods  Lab  111 


Groups  El  Sc 


Directions 

Read  the  enclosed  material  and  try  to  visualize  the  process  recommend 
by  Parnes  for  attacking  problems  in  an  original  way.  if  yoy/wish,  you 
may  write  in  some  of  the  ideas  that  occur  to  you  as  you  read  the  forms. 

^ Be  sure  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  last  page.  Turn  this  entire 
booklet  in  at  your  next  class  meeting. 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  7 ' 

Groups  E^  & E 

A.  Inertia. 

The  laws  of  inertia  which  apply  to  bodies  at  rest  and  bodies  in 
motion  also  apply  to  the  human  mind,  it  requires  some  sc^t  of  push  or 
force  to  get  the  lazy,  inert  human  brain  into  operation.  Psychologists 
speak  of  such  fundamental  drives  as  hunger,  sex,  and  fear,  or  social 
motives  such  as  the  gregarious  instinct  or  the  desire  for  prestige. 

Sometim-es  these  drives  are  abnormally  strong.  Pasteur  was 

i 

terrified  of  dogs.  The  memory  of  friends  and  neighbors  dying  in  tlie 
' agony  of  rabies  after  being  bitten  by  an  infected  wolf  drove  him  to 
spend  his  last  three  productive  years  developing  a vaccine  to  prevent 
this  dread  disease. 

However  the  popular  concept  of  the  genius  as  a bearded  recluse 

or  a psychological  misfit  is  now  disappearing.  While  it  is  true  tiiat 

some  highly  productive  individuals  such  as  Van  Gogh  demonstrated 

neurotic  or  even  psychotic  tendencies,  the  greater  number  of  inventors 

are  relatively  normal  people  who  have  simply  worked  hard.  The  artist 

« 

or  inventor  is  usually  not  driven  by  abnormal  desires  or  fears. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "some  creators  or  inventors  are  just 

lucky ." 

* This  may  be  true.  A hunter  in  Pennsylvania  was  amazed  to 

see  the  rocks  under  his  campfire  burst  into  flames.  They  were  coal ! 


i; 
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. However  when  the  Merritt  brothers  found  iron  in  Minnesota,  it  was  the 
end  of  a ten  year  search.  Although  they  started  out  prospecting  for 

gold,  they  were  alert  enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  iron.  Had  they 

1 

not  loo|<ed  (long  and  hard,  they  would  noi^  have  been  "lucky  ," 

Just  as  a hard-hitting  football  team  is  often  credited  with  creat- 
ing its  own  lucky  breaks,  alert  and  hard  working  individuals  are  most 
often  the  ones  to- whom  inspiration  amd  chance  bring  fame  and  fortune, 
Alex  Osborn,  in  Chapter  XVlIl  of  Applied  Imagination,  lists  specific 
examples  of  rewarding  discoveries  made  by  individuals  of  this  type. 


Photography,  argon,  penicillin,  "Masonite  Pres^ood,"  Duco  finishes, 
and  lithography  are  among  the  direct  results  of  this  sort  of  endeavor.^ 
To  help  you  gain  a better  idea  of  what  specialists  are  doing  to 
help  develop  creative  ability,  a few  pages  are  reproduced  fron\,the 
Student  Workbook,  used  by  Sidney  J,  Parties  in  his  course,  Creative 
Problem-Solving  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  The  complete  workbook 
may  be  purchased  for  $1-50  from  the  University  of  Buffalo  Book  Store, 
University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  14,  New  York. 


1 See  also: 

"Accidental  Discoveries ."  Mechanical  Engineering . August  1926, 
pp . 865-866 . 

Cannon,  Walter  B.,  "The  Role  of  Chance  in  Discovery."  Scientific 
Monthly.  March  194-0,  pp,  204-209. 

McLean,  F,  C.,  "The  Happy  Accident,"  Scientific  Montiily,  July 
1941,  pp.  61-71, 

Montmasson,  J.  M.,  Invention  and  the  Unconscious  . New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1932, 


T?  ^ r ' 


(Further  Instructions  '/ill  Be  x^rovide-a  In  Cla-c) 


The  methodology  used  in  this  course  was  aptly  df  .jcribed  hy  dichcGl  Mon 
as  "do-it-yourself  thinking."  In  our  present  culture;  wo  arc  pro.'  l.i.od  vi 

instructions  on  how  to  do  most  anything, instructions  v/hioh  obviate  t'ni 

creatively  about  problems  v/e  face.  V/e  are  so  accustomed  to  this  ''spoor,  '"o- 
that  we  become  unable  to  cope  with  new  problems  and  situations  in  o'ur  -./-.trg 
v/orld.  Also,  v/e  neglect  finding  better  ways  to  solve  old  problems. 


Oust  as  "do-it-yourself"  manuals  provide  "how  to"  instructions,  so  'Ic 
following  set  of  'Vorksheetsj  but  the  latter  instructions  provide  kno''--’ocw  i 
constructing  a kind  of  "machine  tool"  rather  than  an  end  product.  Thojo"hc 
procedures  concern  the  basics  of  how  to  think  creative 'lv  about  probj.cT; 
The  Worksheets  should  serve  as  flexible,  not  rigid,  guidelines  to  creati"e 
solving. 


The  first  time  you  attempt  to  use  this  methodo'logy , you  v/ill  probsbdy 
advantageous  to  follow  each  procedure  rather  explicitly,  just  like  in  Iccrr 
any  new  skill.  ‘ After  gaining  a thorough  understanding,  you  should  then  b? 
adapt  the  essence  of  each  procedure  to  your  ovm  problems  without  nocessa:. il 
ing  the  outline  in  all  its  detail.  And  in  most  everyday  problems  yen  shevh. 
that  you  will  be  mentally  following  the  procedures  almost  subconsciously  (o 
on  page  33)*  But  by  following  the  outline  more  explicitly  in  the  bpglnnyr.g 
will'  come  to  see  and  understand  how  creativity  can  be  injected  at  any  step 
the  wide  variety  of  problems  you  will  fsKie  in  the  future. 

Thus  the  following  Worksheets  are  designed  to  allov;  you  to  dpmorj-^trete 
self  how  you  can  apply  creativity  at  each  stage  of  a logical,  ir,e'' hc;:'..c'u.  px- 
attack.  The  main  emphasis  is  on  pi 2 ing  up  alternatives  at  evoi-y  rtsgs  cf'i 

- during  fact-finding,  problem-'finding,  idea  finding,  solution-f:  r.'-Ur.,  ';,  c-nd 
ance-finding.  And,  of  course,  the  Worksheets  also  provide  doliboi’stc2 y fer 

- practice  in  using  the  imagination  at  every  stage.  Recent  re:-,-;„roh  has  d^' 
this  practice  to  have  the  same  kind  of  beneficial  effect  on  creativity  in  p 
solving  as  practice  has  on  other  everyday  skills  v/e  learn. 

Students  should  be  aware  that  the  'hpirit,"  not  the  "letter,"  of  each  V/ 
is  what  is  important.  You  should  adapt  cheets  to  suit  the  special  nool.-’  of 
ov/n  particular  problem.  This  is  particularly  true  of  certain  pages,  such  c 

Worksheets  3>  12,  and  15 . ■ The  '-Vorksheets  are  meant  to  serve  as  guides, 

maps,"  not  as  restricting  boundaries. 

Furthermore,  one  cannot  supply  a rigid  structure  for  so  d;;,ciaT.i')  a.  pxo^' 
creative  problem-solving.  The  textbook  emphasizes  this  in  Chapters  IX  dMoc 
on  the  problem-solving  "steps."  Even  though  these  "steps"  can  proviaa  a b.el 
guide,  they  are  not  an  inflexible  "formula"  for  the  solution  of  a ju-oblerw 
example,  many  times  the  idea-finding  ‘step  or  the  problem-finding  s2pp  i:r.y  x 
realization  of  the  need  for  additional  fact-finding.  And  so  with  eacti  cM  I 
suggested^ "steps. " Therefore  there  should  be  continuous  review  ai:d  amplixL 
of  earlier  V/orksheets  as  the  process  unfolds. 


A suitable  solution  to  a probleia  may  actually  be  found  at  any  stu/jo  of  uho 
process.  In  practico  some  of  the  ''/orkshoQt  steps  may  bocome  "aoademic."  Hov/ovur, 
if  at  least  some  thought  is  given  to  each,  refinomonts  are  frequently  produc>.d  that 
enhance  the  solution.  For  obviously  there  is  nuvor  a boot  solution  to  a creative 

problem, only  a "best"  solution  insof.gr  as  v;o  have  /rono.  3y  spending  moro  uffort 

probing  into  each  of  the  steps,  v/e  are  likely  to  roach  a solution  closer  to  the 
"perfect"  one.  We  obtain  much  greator  insight  into  our  problem  in  this  manner. 

Research  has  shov;n  that  extended  effort  in  creative  problom-solving  loade  to  a 
larger  percentage  of  good  ideas  as  more  and  more  alternatives  ctre  produced. 

William  J.  J.  Gordon  calls  this  concept  "deferment, " or  "the  capacity  to  discard 
the  glittering  immediate  in  favor  of  a shado’.?y  but  possibly  richer  futur^j."  Like 
the  person  who  invests  money  to  obtain  greator  rewards  later,  the  creative  person 
foregoes  the  immediate  rev/ard  of  applying  his  first  idea,  in -expectation  of  a better 
solution  (greater  reward)  ultimately. 

Throughout  all  stages  of  the  crea^ivu  process,  incubation  can  prove  as  valuable 
and  productive  .as  the  more  "dGliberate"  effort  expended.  Although  only  ono  '..'erksheet 
(ko.  lO)  specifically  mentions  incubation,  this  process  should  bo  utilized  constaritly 
during  the  problem  attack.  Thoughts  about  the  problem  should  be  captured  whenever 
they  occur,  rather  than  only  during  the  de.liberato  listing  on  the  V/orksh^-ets.  These 
thoughts  should  then  be  studied  in  rolation  to  those  already  listed,  the  next  time 
you  are  ready  to  "work"  on  the  problem. 


Likewise  the  stimulation  of  others"  thinlcing  can  bo  introduced  in  .•'.r.y  of  the 
stages  even  though  the  \*orksheets  specifically  suggest  this  only  in  the  ide.':.-finding 
stage.  (See  Worksheet  7)*  Other  stops  whore  group  stimulation  can  be  Oopecially 
helpful  are  '.•orksheets  4»’H»  15,  14>  end  l6.  A group  is  not  necess  - ,ry  for 
carrying  through  the  entire  croative  process  outlined.  Howevor,  tho  group  is  an 
extremely  valuable  way  of  enriching  our  o\m  necessarily  limited  background  of 
knov/ledge  and  experience,  just  as  reading,  travel,  obsc3r.'’ation  and  other  moans  can 
help  us  enrich  our  minds.  Uaxiy  problorns  5^ou  gdll  undoubtealy  att.ack  v.'ithout  rn.y 
formal  group  assistance;  in  other  you  may  wish  to  drccw  heavily  from  the  results  of 
team  or  group  cross-fertilization. 


If  you  use  tho  Worksheets  properly,  they  should  serve  to  help  you  make  the 
transition  from  the  habit  of  conventional  problom-solving  to  tho  ]v--b:i  t of  croative 
problem-solving. 


N, 
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WCnK'v!-':'GT  1 - ’’The  Mess" 


List  problems,  needs,  opportunities  1'".  ''I'e.'-L-.i ve  problem-solving : To  help  you 

think  of  problems,  consider  the  fo.Tfn'/.in:;  • (l)  Wi'et*.  v'^uld  you  j,i/e  t.o  cio,  h-'-v' 

accomplish?  (2)  What  do  you  wish  woui:.  hap-per.?  (3)  would  you  like  to  rlo 

hotter?  (4)  Vi/hat  do  you  wish  you  lied  nc;-.e  ',ime  foiY.  more  in'  i*,/  for?,  etc,? 

(5)  What  more  would  you  like  to  ge'*'  out  e:?  <.i"'e?  (o)  Whc.t  ar:e  your  un-^illo^ 

goals?  (7)  What  angered  you  recently?  (s)  Vihnt  makes  you  tense,  ap>:iou:.? 

(9)  What  have  you  complained  about.?  (10)  l»'hat  misunderr.t.anding.s  did  y»  u ’‘..'’•o', 
(11)  With  whom  would  you  like  get  along  better?  (l2)  V-.'hat  ohonne.s  for  h : 
worse  do  you  sense  in  attitudes  of  others?  (l3)  What  would  you  lik'O  to 
others  to  do?  (l4)  What  changes  will  you  have  to  introduce?  (lb) 
too  long?  (16)  What  is  wasted?  (l7)  What  is  too  complicateci? 


necks  exist?  (l9)  In»what  ways  arc  you  inefficient? 
(21)  What  would  you  like  to  organize  better? 


(1C)  W’-.r.t  bo  it 
(20)  What  wears  o\.  '.? 


le- 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


• ■•••ft  • 


» •••4*  «««•••• 


6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
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21. 


Now  go  back  and  select  one  of  the  above  which  you  would  most  like  to  attack 
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WORKSHEET  2 - The  Particular  Situation  ("Puzzy  Problem”) 

Write  an  explanation  of  the  situation,  or  "fuzzy  problem,”  that  you  chose  for 
creative  attacl<^  from  the  previous  sheets  (Tell  as  a "news  story" — reportorially, 
not  editorially#  Give  facts , Be  cautious  in  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs* 

Snap  a "verbal  picture”  of  the  situation,  all  that  you  know  about  it,  etc. 

Answer  questions  like;  Who  is  concerned?  What  is  happening?  vVhon  does  this 
occur?  Where  does  this  occur?  Why  does  this  occur?  How  does  this  occur?) 


V/ORKSHEET  3 - Fact-Finding 

The  following  questions  call  for  information,  facts,  you  would  like  to  have  re- 
lated to  the  situation  described  above,  (list  fact-finding  questions,  not  judi- 
cial or  creative  ones,  Don't  worry  whether  or  not  you  can  get  the  information,* 
if  you  would  like  it,  raise  the  question). 

Que_stions_  Answers  (to  be  obtained  from  best  sources 

suggested  at  left) 

1, 


Where  might  I find  the  answer  (a) 


'Where  might  I find  the  answer  (a) 


(b)_  (c) 


Where  might  I find  the  answer  (a) 

(b)  (o)  

(^) (e)  etc. 
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WORKS^EET  4 - Problem-Finding 


List  all  the  creative  type  problems  suggested  by  the  facts  of  the  last  chcot* 
(problems  such  as:  "How  can  I... 7",  "'//hat  ways  can  I...?",  "What  ideas  can  I 

produce  to.**?",  etc.  If  "fact-finding"  or  "judicia.V’  type  questions  occur  to 
you,  convert  them  to  "creative"  types  by  stating  as,  "How  c?i.'  find  out.,*?", 
or  "How  can  I decide...?")  How  many  problems  of  this  type  are  suggested  by  the 
"situation"  and  the  additional  facts  you  have  been  able  to  gather  about  it? 


3. 

4. 

Stop  a moment  and  ask,  "What  is  the  real  problem?"  "What  is  my  basic  objective?" 
"What  do  I want  to  accomplish  here?"  Ask  "Why"  of  each  problem  you  have  listed. 
("V/hy  do  I want  to  do  this?")  As  a result  of  these  questions  *^you  ask  yourself, 
try  to  restate  and  broaden  your  problem.  Try  to  find  problem  statements  that 
give  you  the  largest  number  of  possible  approaches.  Try  paraphrasing,  finding 
synonyms  in  your  problem  statement,  etc. 

5. 

6. 

mmmwwwwwwwww'w  • wwwww^^  I ■ » ” W-W~w^wwwm  mm  ■ ■ - , , 

7, 

8. 

Now  that 
problems' 

you  have  broadened  the  problem,  what  other  aspects  or  approaches  ''‘auh- 
")  can  you  see  that  you  didn’t  list  earlier  (at  the  top  of  page)? 

10. 

11. 

12. 

- 

Now  circle  the  best,  most  promising  problem  statement  for  creative  ett'ck  (from 
all  listed).  Perhaps  it  is-  the  one  that  would  give  you  the  greatest  lucovay.  tke 
largest  number  of  approaches-  or  areas  for  exploration,— the  ,o.no  that  includos 
most  of  the  other  ones  ("sub-problems").  Or  it  may  be  one  of  the  narrower  sta-io- 
ments  that  is  really  the  crux  of  the  situation.  In  any  , event,  choose  the  one 
which  is  most  significant  to  you,— the  one  most  in  need  of  creative  attack. 

Then  "star"  all  others  listed  that  would  fit  under  this  selected  problem  statement 
(ones  that  are  "sub-problems"  or  "areas  for  exploration"  under  selected  rroblem 
statement) • 

Note : You  may  want  to  go  back  and  add  facts  onto  Worksheet  2,  and  questions  onto 
Worksheet  3,  now  that  you  have  restated  your  problem.  With  the  new  wording,  you 
may  be  able  to  list  many  more  facts  now. 


k 


Adapt  *■  Modify 
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WORKSHEET  5 Idea-Finding  (deferred  judgment) 
Problem  Statement:  (Selected  on  previous  sheet) 


(Be  sure  your  statement  above  is  clear,  concise,  as  brief  as  possible,  worded  as  a 
"telegram";  also,  be  sure  that  it  starts  with  words  such  as  "What  ways  can  I,..?") 

IDEAS  (tentative  leads  to  solution)  from  deliberate  idea-finding,  (Use  starred 
"sub-problems"  of  previous  sheet  as  approaches  to  spur  ideas.  Also  use  Osborn’s 
list  of  Idea-Spurring  Questions), 

U 


2. 


p 

o 


5i4. 

O - 

15. 

Judqmoht'; 

Now  ^ back  and  "star"  ideas  that  are  more  general  in  nature — ^^the  "approaches/'-- 
throi^h  which  you  might  find  many  more  specific  ideas. 

If  your  original  problem  statement  was  quite  broad,  you.  may  find  that  your  ia'?r-s 
listed  on  this  sheet  are  really  "sub-problems,"  In  effect,  you  may  have  onlv 
surveyed  the  problem  for  possible  "approaches"  for  attack,  (For  example,  cofiSid;er 
the  problem,  "How  can  I increase  sales  in  this  territory?"  You  might  list  ideas 
such  as,  "obtain  more  customers,"  "step  up  advertising,"  etc.  In  cases  like  this 
you  would  choose  one  of  these  "approaches"  at  a time,  and  then  probe  for  more 
specific  ideas,  ("How  can  I obtain  more  customers,"  "How  can  I step  up  advertis- 
ing," etc.)  In  such  cases  you  will  want  to  repeat  this  Worksheet  (using  oi'.o  of 
the  more  specific  "sub-problems"  as  the  problem  statement  each  time),  and  follow 
all  subsequent  Worksheet  procedures  for  each  of  these  approaches  or  for  the  one 
best  approach,  (See  diagram  of  Type  A and  B problems  on  page  35.)  'Worksheet  6 
is  provided  for  this  purpose. 


•**  w-nw 
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WOfiKSHEET  6 «•»  Idea  Finding  (deferred  .judgment)  (cont‘d.) 


Ignore  this  worksheet  if  your  original  problem  was  relatively  narrow  or  if 
you  prefer  to  explore  entire  problem  statement  more  fully.  (Seo  explanation  at 
bottom  or  previous  Worksheet). 

Sub-Problem  Statement:  (Derived  from  previous  Worksheet) 


Be  sure  your  statement  above  is  clear,  concise,  as  brief  as  possible,  worded  as  a 
'’telegram";  also,  bo  sure  it  starts  with  words  such  as  "What  ways  con  I...?",  etc. 

Additional  copies  of  Worksheet  6 and  all  follawing  Worksheets  should  be  prepared 
for  other  sub-problems  you  would  like  to  attack  creatively. 

IDEAS  (tentative  leads  to  solution)  from  deliberate  idea-finding.  (Use  Osborn’s 
list  of  Idea-Spurring  Questions.) 


1. 


Judamont : 


Now  do  back  ’and  again  "star"  those  ideas  that  are  the  more  general  ones— the 
"sub-approaches"  through  which  you  might  now  find  many  more  specific  ideas. 


.inify  Cjj.'.l-lne  Reverse  Rearreng 
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WORKSHEET  10  - Idon-Fxndinn 

Additj.onal  ideas  from  individual  after  incubation:  (deferred  judgment) 


1. 

2. 


• • I !•••  • » • * 


3. 

4. 
5* 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
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NOTE;  You  may  also  look  at  ideas  already  listed  on  previous  Worksheets  and  force 
"hitch-hikes”  from  each  of  them. 


WORKSHEET  1 1 - Solution-Finding 


Evaluative  criteria;  What  are  the  "yardsticks"  by  which  you  can  mentally  test  the 
effectiveness  of  each  of  your  ideas?  These  criteria  are  really  a further  measure 
of  your  sensitivity  to  problems— problems  that  might  be  implicit  in  changes  that 
would  be  brought  about  by  each  idea.  Try  to  anticipate  all  the  effects,  reper- 
cussions, consequences  that  might  occur  in  trying  to  accomplish  a solution  to  your 
problem.  Ask  yourself,  "What  all  might  bo  affected?",  "Who  all  might  bo  affected' 
(Look  over  vour>  facts  on  Worksheets  2 and  3 for  leads  as  to  important ‘criteria. 
Your  ideas  should  be  tested  for  consistency  with  the  facts . ) 


?" 


1.  Effect  on 
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2,  Effect  on 

3 , e tc • 

4. 

5. 
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6, 
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7. 

8. 
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'9. 


10. 


Now  go  back  and  circle  the  most  important  criteria. 
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WORKSHEET  12  - Solution-Finding  (Cont‘d.) 


Evaluation  of  Ideas : List  the  most  important  criteria  under  "Effect  on"  headings 

at  top  of  pa'ge.  Transfer  ideas  from  Worksheets  5,  6,  9,  and  10  to  this  pogc,^ 

Group  ideas  by  general  "approaches."  (Do  not  list  the  obviously  "silly"  or  "i'‘ri~ 

possible"  ideas.  Transfer  these  instead  to  V/orkeneet  13.)  Indicate  a racing  in 

each  block,  such  as  G O’good"),  F ("fair"),  P ("poor"),  DP  O'doosn't  pertain''^ 

etc.  Make  a decision  regarding  each  idea  (based  on  its  ratings  under  the  various 

criteria)  by  checking  or  commenting  in  one  of  the  boxes  at  the  right  hand  sine  of 

the  form.  If  you  have  a largo  number  of  approaches,  evaluate  those  first,  and 

then  evaluate  only  the  ideas  under  the  approaches  that  seem  good. 

• - •••••••**•*«•«•****>*******  ***^*^ 


Ideas  grouped  by  "Approaches" 
ApproQCn  A# 
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Decision 


: I'Ose 
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Hold  Reject j 


Modify 
( Hov/? ) 





NOTE;  As  you  group  your  ideas  on  this  Worksheet,  look  for  additional  combination, 
or  "hitch-hikes"  within  each  approach. 
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WORKSHEET  13  - Solution~Finding  (cont’d.) 

Exorcise  in  creating  useful  ideas  from  "silly"  or  "impossible"  ones:  list  "sll.lv'' 
or  "impossible"  ideas  from  Worksheets  5,  6,  9,  and  10,  After  each  one,  list  ail' 
conceivable  ways  the  idea  might  be  changed  to  create  useful  ideas.  What  does  the 
idea  suggest?,  etc?  (Some  of  the  rejected  ideas  from  Worksheet  12  might  also  bo 
treated  similarly.) 

1.  ■ 

a.  

b. 

c.  



2. 


c • 


d 


Now  do  back  and  circle  any  modifications  which  look  lll^e'"^ood  poss^ilitios.  FTate 
these  according  to  your  criteria  used  on  Worksheet  11.  Make  docis^a  accordingly 
as  on^Worksheet  11.  ^NOTE:  The  same  procedure  as  above  may  bo  ompl*oY(fd  on  many  of ^ 
your  ideas  to  be  modified  (ones  which  were  checked  on  previous  Worksheet). 


WORKSHEET  14  - Solution>-Findina  (cont*d.) 

NOTE:  Worksheets  14-16  are  a suggested  pattern  for  preparing  to  put  an  iduc  into 

effect.  Therefore  this  pattern  should  bo  followed  for  each  idea  you  select  for  i,co 

First  idea  (or  combination  of  ideas)  to  be  developed:  (Select^ from  Worksheets  12 

or  13) : 


Ways  of  implementing,  carrying  out,  accomplishing,  gaining  acceptance  for  insur- 
ing effectiveness  of,  improving,  etc.— the  idea  (deferred  judgment). 

1 

2.  . 

3. 

4.. 

^ 

- 

5.  • 

Novr"gd""Back aha'‘‘''cir'clb"''b'est'''dh  (Jud'gmdnf) 


V/ORKSHEET  15  - Solution-Findinr?  (cont'd.) 

Selected  idea:  (same  as  previous  sheet) 

FINAL  PLAN  OF  ACTION  REGARDING  IDEA 

* 

What  bo  do  (List  best 

ways  of  implementing'  Who  might  When  might  it  Where  might  it  How  might  it 

idea  gs  selected  on  do  it?  be  done?  be  done?  bo  dore? 

Worksheet  14.) 
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i 1. 

\ 

t 

1* 

i b 
1 

i d. 

i 

i a. 
\b 
1 c. 
! d. 

a. 

b 

j c. 

i d. 
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: C. 
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1 a. 

b. 

t 

c. 

1 

a. 

jb. 
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|d. 
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i b. 
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1 d. 

} 
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id. 

r 

1 

p. 

a . 

j Q* 

•:  a. 

i 

b. 

ib. 

‘ b. 

b. 

j 0 9 

1 c. 

c. 

0 • 

i 

d. 

|d.  ^ 

d. 

d.  : 
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1 a. 

■a.  j 
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i b. 

b.  j 

b. 

b.  1 

1 1 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c.  1 

1 i 

d. 

i 

d.  1 

d. 

d. 

t 1 
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i 

a.  i 

a. 

3.  1 
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i a : 

b.  i 

b.  1 

b. 

b.  i 

c. 

c.  i 

c. 

c. 

f : 

d. 

d.  ' 

d. 

d. 

: 



a.  1 

a. 

a . 

a.  : 

i A 

b. 

b. 

b. 

b. 

1 

c. 

C • 1 

0 . 

c. 

i 

i 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d.  ; 

Now  go  back  and  circle  best  alternatives  in  each  block  for  ’’who  " 
and  "how.”  ' 


"when,"  "where 
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WORKSHEET  16  - Accoptanco-FindincT 
(Soiling  the  Idea— Getting  the  solution  adopted) 


Selected  idea:  (same  as  previous  sheet) 


Whom  do  I need  to  convince  of  its  value?  (Maybe  yourself  I ) 


■ I I M»  •••••••  •• 


What  do  I want  him  to  do  about  the  idea? 


• 

(For  example:  authorize  its  use;  buy  the  piece  of  equipment;  give  mo  time  off  xo 

develop  it  for  production,  etc.) 


»• •«  »•••«•••••• « 


Advantages  to  him  of  accepting  the  idea: 
(Refer  tO'Evaluatl^ve  Criteria  on  Work- 
sheet 11.)  If  idea  "tested"  well,  these 
are  some  of  the  advantages.) 


How  to  make  this  advantage  obvious  to 
him:  (how  to  visualize  it  for  him,  ho'w  tc 
present  arguments  convincingly,  etc,) 


1. 


»•  • • • • •• 


1 .a. 

b. 

c. 


etc. 


2. 


2*  a . 

b.  ■■ 


3. 


etc.  • 
•••■  3 . a • 

b. . 

c. 


etc, 


Possible  objections  he  may  have  to  idea:  Hov/  to  overcome  these  objections; 


1.. 


1. a. 

b., 

c • 

etc.  •• 

2 . a • 
b. 
c • 

etc. 


I • •»««««»  aM***  !«««•  • 


NOTE:  Copy  hero  your  wording  of  the  problem  from  top  of  Worksheet  5 (or  of  ifne 
sub-problem  on  Worksheet  6 if  you  chose  to  attack  the  latter  instead). 
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WORKSHEET  17 

Summary  of  the  problem  and  how  it  was  solved  (or  what  progress  is  being  made  tc'v  ids 
its  solution) : 


C.  Questions  (Woods  Lab  111)  v Groups  E]_  & 

Study  the  preceding  sheets  before  answering  the  fol levying  questions: 

l.What  difficulties  are  experienced  in  applying  lacquer  by  brushing? 

a . 

b. 

c . 

2 . How  may  difficulty  "a"  above  be  overcome  ? 


3 . How  may  difficulty  "b"  above  be  overcome  ? 


4. What  are  the  disadvantages  of  applying  lacquer  by  dipping? 

a. 

b. 


5.  List  possible  solutions  to  4-a. 


6.  List  possible  solutions  to  4-b. 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  7 

Gmups  E]_,  Ep , 

Woods  Lab  ill  and  C 

Laminated  Pencil  Rack  - Finishing 

Finishing  wood  usually  involves  two  processes — first,  preparing  thie 
surface  by  sanding,  filling  blemishes,  etc  ; second,  applying  protective 
and/or  decorative  coatings  . The  various  types  of  materials  may  be 
classified  as: 


: Stains 

Penetrating  Finishes  : Surface  Finishes 

: Water:  B lending 
:0il  : 

: Spirit : 

Sealers  : Paints 

Oils  . ; Enamels 

• 

• 

Varnishes 

Shellac 

Lacquers 

Stains  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  wood  and  tone  it  to  a desired  color. 
Usually  varnish,  shellac,  or  lacquer  are  applied  over  the  stain.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  correct  finish  to  apply  over  oil  and  spirit 
stain.  Shellac  is  a good  sealer  to  use  over  oil  stain  before  applying 
varnish , 

Penetrating  finishes  protect  the  outside  layer  of  wood  and  make  possible 
refinishing  of  marred  surfaces  with  a minimum  of  skill . 

Finishes  may  be  applied  by  brush,  spray,  roller,  wiping  with  a lint-free 
rag,  or  dipping  . Again,  care  must  be  used  in  choosing  the  method  of 
applying  a particular  finish.  For  convenience  and  speed,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  pencil  racks  will  be  finished  by  dipping  in  lacquer 
This  is  not  as  high  quality  a finish  as  could  be  obtained  by  some  other 
methods;  but  it  is  quite  satisfactory  for  small,  inexpensive  objects 

Finishing  Procedure: 

1.  Fill  all  Ijoles  with  plastic  wood  Press  it  in  firmly  After  3 or  A 
minutes,  thise  places  may  be  sanded 

I 

The  following  three  steps  may  be  performed  in  any  order, 
dependi'ng  on  which  Sanders  are  not  in  use 

2 , Sand  the  bottom  on  a belt  saiider  as  shown, 
to  bring  the  lamination  ends  flush  with  the 
bottom.  Be  sure  to  hold  squarely  on  the  belt, 
and  remove  often  to  examine.  Sand  the 
entire  bottom  just  a little  so  that  it  is 
straight . 


3.  Sand  top  surface  on  belt  sanclcr.  Press 
very  lightly.  Keep  moving  to  prevent  flat 
spots  . Stop  to  examine  often  , 


4.  Hold  the  pencil  rack  against  the  belt 
or  disc  Sander  to  smooth  the  sides  and 
bring  them  to  the  desired  angle.  Use  only 
top  half  of  the  disc  sander.  block 


5.  Finish  sanding  inside  and  holes,  as 
necessary. 


pencil 
rack 


sanocr  case 


u. 

sander  table 


6.  Nail  a cleat  to  bottom  of  your  pencil 
rack  as  in  illustration. 

7 Wipe  off  all  excess  dust  and  sandpaper  grit.  Use  air  hose  to  blow 
dust  from  comers  and  holes.  BE  VERY  CAREFUL  NOT  TO  BLOW 
DUST  INTO  YOUR  OWN  OR  SOMEBODY  ELSE'S  EYES  ! Wear 
gogg'les.  A particle  of  garnet  blown  with  60  lb.  air  pressure  can 
severely  damage  an  eyeball . 


8.  Print  your  name  and  the  date  on  the  bottom  surface— neatly;  this  is 
your  "Trade  Mark ." 

9.  Dip  the  pencil  rack  into  the  lacguer  container  in  the  finishing  rootTi . 
Hold  it  there  for  a few  seconds  to  give  the  solvent  a chance  to  penetrate. 


10.  Shake  off  excess  lacquer. 

11 . Place  in  drying  rack  . 

12.  Put  all  tools  and  materials  back,,  Brush  off  bench  tops  where  you 
worked . 


/ 
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INSTRUCTOR’S  GUIDE  FOR  IMAGINATION  PROBLEM,  GROUP 

y/eek  VIII,  Plastics  Lab  I 

State : 

The  problem  I should  like  you  to  consider  today  is  a very 
real  problem,  and  one  for  which  there  are  undoubtedly  a 
number  of  very  good  answers.  We  have  in  the  storeroom 
about  fifty  or  seventy— five  of  these  war  surplus  plastic 
windows. 

Do : 

Show  sliding  plastic  window.  Move  sliding  panel  back  and 
forth  to  show  how  it  operates. 

State : 

Notice  how  one  half  of  the  window  can  be  opened  or  closed, 
or  even  removed  through  one  end.  The  question  is — What 
can  we  do  with  them? 

We  have  already  cut  off  a nice  little  square  of  plastic 
about  18*’  X 20”  from  each  of  them  and  therefore  do  not  need 
to  cut  any  more  windows  to  obtain  more  small  pieces  of 
plastic.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some  possible  uses 
for  these.  What  can  you  think  of? 

Do : 

Pause  b or  10  seconds. 

State : 

One  possibility  might  be  as  a cover  for  a picnic  basket 

to  keep  out  the  flies. 

Do : 

Pause.  Record  responses,  if  any,  on  blackboard. 

State : 

In  what  new  way  could  this  be  used?  (Repeat  Osborn's  ques- 
tions slowly,  pausing  after  each.  Record  responses.) 

To  what  other  uses  could  this  be  put? 

Can  we  adapt  or  borrow?  What  else  is  like  this?  What 
ideas  does  it  suggest? 

How  about  a new  twist?  How  about  a new  look?  * What  could 
color  do? 

Idea:  Dye  black  and  use  for  window  in  a fish  house. 

How  can  we  substitute?  Enlarge?  Make  smaller,  stronger, 
higher,  longer,  wider,,  deeper?  Less  so? 

it 


o 

ERIC 


How  about  combining?  With  what? 


Idea:  Make  shelves  for  rock  collection.  Fasten  slid- 

ing window  in  front  to  keep  out  dust. 


Do : 


After  five  to  seven  minutes,  hand  out  instruction  sheet 

on  making  picture  holder.  Demonstrate  sanding,  buffing 
etc. 


mmma 


It/iAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - Week  VIII  - - Fall  Pilot  Study 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Enthusiasm  seemed  very  low  today.  These  were  the  ideas  pre- 
sented: 

1st  pause:  VYindov/  for  camper  that  fits  on  the  back  of  a 

pick-up. 

2nd  pause:  Fish  house  window,  (At  this  point  instructor 

suggested  the  idea  of  dye  to  keep  out  light. ) 

Other  class  ideas: 

Sewing  box  top.  _ 

Shov/  case. 

Guillotine-type  cutter. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  Week  VIII  Winter  12:00  Cla 

* 

Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 

These  contributions  were  made  by  students  during  the  pause 
Fish  house  window. 

Unbreakable  garage  window. 

Child's  playhouse  window. 

Ticket  booth  window. 

Gate  or  valve  in  chute. 

To  ask  questions  about.  (Obviously  facetious.) 
License  plate  cover. 


IiVJ^GINATION  PROBLEM  - - Week  VIII  ~ - Winter  2:00  Class 


Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


The  following  ideas  were  produced  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  writing  them  on  the  board.  The  class 
attacked  the  problem  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

Doghouse  windov;. 

Cover  for  bread  box. 

Boat  cabin  window.  “ 

Tent  window. 

Outhouse  window. 

Winoow  in  canvas  cover  for  sleeping  bag. 

Sports  car  body  window  or  ventilator. 

Air  scoop  for  sports  car. 

Window  for  ticket  booth. 

Water  skiis — shoe  style. 

Guard  on  machine—~access  cover. 

Window  for  ice  fish  house. 

Aquarium  window. 

Drain  or  valve  in  dam. 

Feed  bin  chute  valve. 

Bird  cage. 


IMAGINATION  PROBLEM  — — Week  VIII  ••  — Spring  Quarter 
Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Students  made  these  contributions  during  the  pauses: 

Mailbox  opening. 

Patent,  and  use  as  fish  house  window. 

Tent  window. 

Flower  box  cover-- hot  box  in  early  spring. 

Window  in  cabin  cruiser. 

Use  plastic  and  mold  into  utensils,  as  dishes,  etc* 

Use  sliding  action  as  carrot  chopper. 

Put  box  under  it  and  use  for  fishing  tackle. 

Seal  and  use  for  window  on  boat  bottom  for  sightseers. 
Use  as  is  for  shelf  for  flower  pots. 

Results  were  good*  The  class  seemed  free  of  inhibition  and  made 
suggestions  rapidly. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Plastics  Lab  I Group  C 


Directions 

After  referring  to  your  class  notes  and  library  references  as  necessary, 
answer  the  questions  on  Page  2 „ 

Return  this  entire  booklet  at  your  next  class  meeting. 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  8 

# 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

l.What  is  meant  by  a#l%0  grit  wet-or,-dry  paper? 


Group  C 


2.  List  three  types  of  abrasive  paper  we  have  used  in  lab  work  and 
describe  the  characteristics  of  each„ 

a. 


b. 


Co 


3 o What  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  acrylic  plastics  are 
made? 
a . 


bo 


Co 


4. Why  would  a Bakelite  phenolic  resin  be  a very  poor  material  from 
which  to  make  this  picture  holder? 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  8 


Groups  E^.'  ^2 

Plastics  Lab  I and  C 

Until  fiberglass  became  popular  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  acrylics 
were  by  far  the  most  common  plastics  to  be  found  in  industrial  arts  shops  „ 
Because  they  are  so  crystal  clear,  take  such  a high  polish,  and  are 
available  in  such  brilliant  colors,  Luctte  and  Plexiglas  have  appealed 
to  craftsmen  and  hobbiests  throughout  the  country.  They  may  be  forced 
at  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  can  be  glued,  dyed,  sawed, 
and  drilled  with  ease.  Acrylic  projects  have  been  made  by  the  millions 
in  school  shops,  camps.  YMCA  craft  classes  and  in  home  workshops. 

The  acrylics  are  also  used  by  manufacturers  for  about  the  sar^^e  reasons. 
As  airplane  and  boat  windshields,  they  provide  as  clear  vision  as  glass 
and  will  not  shatter  if  hit  by  flying  objects.  They  provide  attractive 
colors  in  signs  and  store  window  displays.  They  are  used  for  a variety 
of  items  ranging  from  jewelry  boxes  to  drawing  instruments.  To  provide 
you  with  a little  first-hand  experience  in  working  with  acrylics,  a 
picture  holder  has  been  chosen  which  you  should  be  able  to  complete 
in  one  class  period.  The  Plexiglas  has  been  cut  to  size;  ail  that  is 
necessary  is  to  sand  and  polish  the  edges  and  to  bend  't„ 

Picture  Holder 

Procedure, 

io  Slightly  round  all  four  corners  of  plastic 
piece  with  a file  or  coarse  sandpaper 


2.  With  a piece  of  silicon  carbide  wet-or- 
dry  paper  of  approximately  #180  gr't 
sand  edges  of  plastic  until  saw  marks 
disappear.  Use  water..  Do  not  remove 
masking  paper„ 

3.  Continue  sanding  with  #320  paper 
Slightly  round  each  arris  by  sanding  over 
surface  toward  edge  in  direction  indicated 
by  arrow . 

4.  Using  gray  compound  (tripoii*  with 
any  wheel,  buff  all  edges  briefly  about 
one  minute*\  Press  lightly  and  keep  plastic  moving  to  prevent  heat 
of  friction  from  melting  plastic.  Note  angle  of  plastic  against  wheel. 


Sandpap(?r 


T 


T 


f* 


r ■ ? 
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5 . Now  examine  carefully  for  saw  or  coarse  sandpaper  marks . If  any 
remain,  remove  with  appropriate  grade  wet-or-dry  paper. 

6.  Buff  again  on  gray  wheel . 

7.  When  NO  marks  are  visible,  move  to  wheel  using  white  compound. 
Be  sure  not  to  mix  compounds  on  wheels. 

8.  Remove  masking  paper  and  determine— by  sight  and  feel— if  edges 
are  smooth  and  shiny . 

9.  When  edges  are  satisfactory,  clean  plastic  with  soft  rag  dampened 
with  El-Kol  (denatured  alcohol).  Do  not  scratch  surface. 


10.  Get  a piece  of  paper  towel  for  use  as  a holder  to  prevent  burning 


your  fingers  later  on.  Hold 
plastic  against  guide  on  Strip 
Bender  for  one  minute  or  until 
plastic  is  thoroughly  flexible. 

11.  Bend  plastic  180°  and 
hold  tightly  against  edge  of 
bench  until  it  has  cooled 
enough  to  stay.  Protect 
your  fingers  with  paper  towel . 

12.  Heat  second  end  by 
holding  properly  over  Strip 
Bender  heating  element. 

13.  Bend  to  desired  angle 
and  hold  until  cool . 


STRIP  BENDER 
(cross  section) 


Finger 


14 .  Place  your  name  on  a 
piece  of  paper  slipped  into 
picture  holder;  turn  it  in 
for  checking. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  120 

Plastics  Lab  I Groups  & E2 

m 


Directions 


Read  the  attached  material  and  work  out  the  "Ideation  Exercise." 
Refer  to  your  class  notes  and  to  library  references  as  necessary. 
Apply  your  imagination  in  answering  the  questions  on  the  last  page. 

Hand  back  the  entire  booklet  at  your  next  class  meeting.  Also 
please  return  at  that  time  the  pamphlet,  "The  Gold  Mine  Between 
Your  Ears." 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  8 

Groups  El  & E2 

A.  Education  for  Intelligently-directed  Effort. 

Professor  Leslie  J.  Nason,  Ed.D.,  in  an  article  In  the  Mankato 
Free  Press  of  November  7,  1969,  declared  that  our  best  living  scien- 
tists, unlike  Edison  and  Einstein,  are  products  of  our  schools.  These 
people,  he  said,  believe  that  ‘'creativity  demands  an  ability  to  direct 
mental  processes  toward  an  end." 

The  people  whose  efforts  result  in  "new  ideas  in  science,  music, 
art,  gadgets  and  solutions  to  human  problems ....  .observe,  listen, 
question,  read,  collect  data,  compare,  analyze.  Their  creativity  is 
closely  related  to  continued  mental  erfort. ' 

Thus  we  are  reminded  again  that  the  person  who  would  become 
outstanding  must  be  willing  to  apply  h mself  vigorously.  This  is  not  a 

y 

new  idea."  However,  effort  aione  is  not  Hifficient;  planning  and  control 
are  required.  Effort  without  intelligent  direction  is  like  horsepower 
without  a steering  wneel . The  Creative  Education  Foundation  has  com- 
piled research  to  show  that  schools  can  teach  people  to  be  more  creative 
by  showing  them  how  to  direct  their  efforts.  One  of  the  most  important 
facets  of  the  directional  control  of  effort  is  the  separation  of  evaluation 
from  ideation. 

This  separation,  which  is  the  principal  of  suspended  judgment, 
is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  scientific  method.  However,  whereas 


•saw 


p;  j 


the  scientific  method  places  greatest  emphasis  on  securing,  classify- 
ing, and\valuating  facts,  the  creative  method  places  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  hypotheses o These  two  methods  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  but  entirely  complementary  „ Application  of  the  newly- 
developed  creative  techniques  results  in  more  hypotheses  to  evaluate 
and  hence  in  more  chances  for  an  exceptionally  good  one„ 

How  to  Develop  Ideas . One  of  the  methods  used  by  highly 
creative  people  to  help  themselves  ''think  up"  more  ideas  is  the  "Quiz 
Yourself"  idea.  Turn  now  to  pages  15  to  22  of  'The  Gold  Mine  Be- 
tween Your  Ears"  and  carefully  examine  Alex  Osborn’s  suggested 
questions.  These  or  some  others  that  you  may  think  of  will  certainly 
help  you  when  you  tackle  a knotty  problem.  Perhaps  you  should  write 
down  these  questions  somewhere  so  you  may  refresh  your  memory  if 
you  forget  them.  Very  likeiy  you  will  wish  to  add  questions  of  your 
own . 

Bo  Exercise  in  Ideatioti^^- 

The  picture  holder  we  made  was  very  simple,.  It  could  have 
been  made  in  a number  of  other  ways.  Just  for  fun  . take  some  paper 
and  cut  out  patterns  for  other  picture  holders  tor  other  projects':  which 
could  have  been  made  from  a sheet  of  Plexigias.  It  you  wish,  use 
crayon  or  special  pencil  iines  to  show  color  or  other  materials  needed. 

Use  a dotted  line  to  show  a fold.  Fasten  all  the  patterns  to 

this  page  EXCEPT  the  one  you  consider  most  appealing.  Save  that 
for  question  No.  5 on  the  next  page  . 


C . Questions  (Plastics  Lab  I) 


Groups 

You  cannot  apply  Imagination  in  a vacuum;  when  you  need  facts--look 
them  up!  Do  not  forget  to  turn  in  "Gold  Mine  Between  Your  Ears." 

l.What  would  you  say  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  making  the  picture 
holder? 


2„  How  might  this  operation  have  been  performed  more  easily?  List  2 
or  3 alternative  methods  „ 


3„  Why  do  you  think  the  wet-or-dry  paper  used  was  made  with  a silicon 
carbide  abrasive  rather  than  with  flint  or  garnet? 


4 „ What  mistakes  might  an  amateur  make  in  buffing  a Plexiglas  project? 


5.  Examine  the  "most  appealing'  project  design  you  made  for  the  idea- 
tion Exercise  on  the  previous  page,  List  below  the  difficulties  a 
novice  might  have  in  making  thi?  projects 
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ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  8 
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Groups  E 2 ^2 

Plastics  Lab  I and  C 

Until  fiberglass  became  popular  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  acryiics 
were  by  far  the  most  common  plastics  to  be  founcf  in  industrial  arts  shops. 
Because  they  are  so  crystal  clear,  take  such  a high  polish,  and  are 
available  in  such  brilliant  colors,  Lucite  and  Plexiglas  have  appealed 
to  craftsmen  and  hobbiests  throughout  the  country  They  may  be  formed 
at  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  can  be  glued,  dyed,  sawed, 
and  drilled  with  ease „ Acrylic  projects  have  been  made  by  the  millions 
in  school  shops,  camps.  YMCA  craft  classes  and  in  home  work -hops. 


The  acrylics  are  also  used  by  manufacturers  for  about  the  same  reasons 
As  airplane  and  boat  windshields,  they  provide  as  clear  vision  as  cnass 
and  will  not  shatter  if  hit  by  flying  objects.  They  provide  attractive 
colors  in  signs  and  store  window  displays.  They  are  used  for  a variety 
of  items  ranging  from  jewelry  boxes  to  drawing  instruments,  ^o  provide 
you  with  a little  first-hand  experience  in  working  with  acrylics,  a 
picture  holder  has  been  chosen  which  you  should  be  able  to  complete 
in  one  class  period.  The  Plexiglas  has  been  cut  to  size;  ail  that  is 
necessary  is  to  sand  and  polish  the  edges  and  to  bend  it 


Picture  Holder 


Procedure: 

1„  Slightly  round  all  four  corners  of  plastic 
piece  with  a file  or  coarse  sandpaper, 

2,  With  a piece  of  silicon  carbide  wet -or- 
dry  paper  of  approximately  #180  grit 
sand  edges  of  plastic  until  saw  narks 
disappear.  Use  water.  Do  not  remove 
masking  paper. 


Sandpaper 


3o  Continue  sanding  with  #320  paper 
Slightly  round  each  arris  by  sanding  ever 
surface  toward  edge  in  direction  indicated 
by  arrow. 

4.  Using  gray  compound  (tripoiii  with 
any  wheel,  buff  all  edges  briefly  about 

one  minute;.  Press  lightly  and  keep  plastic  moving  to  prevent  heat 
of  friction  from,  melting  plastic.  Note  angle  of  plastic  against  wheei 


# 


5.  Now  examine  carefully  for  saw  or  coarse  sandpaper  marks.  If  any 
remain,  remove  with  appropriate  grade  wet-or-dry  paper. 

6.  Buff  again  on  gray  wheel . 

7 . When  NO  marks  are  visible,  move  to  wheel  using  white  compound. 
Be  sure  not  to  mix  compounds  on  wheels. 


8.  Remove  masking  paper  and  determine— by  sight  and  feel— if  edges 
are  smooth  and  shiny . 

9.  When  edges  are  satisfactory,  clean  plastic  with  soft  rag  dampened 
with  El-Kol  (denatured  alcohol).  Do  not  scratch  surface. 


10 . Get  a piece  of  paper  towel 
your  fingers  later  on.  Hold 
plastic  against  guide  on  Strip 
Bender  for  one  minute  or  until 
plastic  is  thoroughly  flexible. 

11.  Bend^plastic  180°  and 
hold  tightly  against  edge  of 
bench  until  it  has  cooled 
enough  to  stay.  Protect 
your  fingers  with  paper  towel . 

12.  Heat  second  end  by 
holding  properly  over  Strip 
Bender  heating  element. 

13.  Bend  to  desired  angle 
and  hold  until  cool . 

14.  Place  your  name  on  a 
piece  of  paper  slipped  into 
picture  holder;  turn  it  in 
for  checking . 


for  use  as  a holder  to  prevent  burning 


STRIP  BENDER 
(cross  section) 

Finger 


INSTRUCTOR'S  GUIDE  FOR  IMAGINATION  PROBLEM,  GROUP  E2 

Week  IX,  Plastics  Lab  II 


Do : 

State : 


Do : 

State : 


Do : 

State : 


Do : 


Say: 

Do : 

State : 


Do : 


Turn  on  element  in  vacuum  forming  machine  for  preheating. 
Pass  out  blank  sheets  of  paper  to  students* 

We  have  previously  talked  about  some  of  the  industrial 
techniques  in  the  processing  of  plastics*  This  is  a 
small,  inexpensive  forming  machine  with  vacuum  furnished 
by  an  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner*  Its  operation  is  very 
simple*  We  place  the  desired  mold  on  the  screen  and 
clamp  a piece  of  plastic  in  the  frame* 

Demonstrate  by  performing  each  step  as  it  is  mentioned* 

We  now  apply  heat  to  the  plastic.  You  will  notice  it 
sags,  rather  quickly  rises  in  sort  of  bulges,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  sags  again  as  it  is  heated  through.  When  it 
is  thoroughly  flexible,  we  lov/er  the  plastic  over  the 
mold  and  turn  on  the  vacuum. 

After  allowing  the  plastic  to  cool  a few  seconds,  we 
remove  it  from  the  mold  and  trim  the  edges*  These  are 
some  of  the  molds  we  have  made  in  our  industrial  arts 
classes* 

Show  sample  projects  and  molds  for  tidbit  tray,  fly  box, 
spiral  puzzle,  etc* 

This  is  a mold  which  did  not  work  because  the  plastic 
wrinkled  as  it  was  drawn  down  into  the  narrow  places* 

Show  drape  mold  for  desk  drawer  tray  and  plastic  which 
was  tried  on  it* 

This  tray  can  be  made  by  using  a cavity  mold* 

Show  successfully  molded  tray  of  quite  similar  construc- 
tion with  cavity-type  mold  used* 

These,  of  course,  are  only  samples  of  what  can  be  made  by 
vacuum  forming*  In  the  next  five  minutes  list  as  many 
projects  as  you  can  think  of  that  might  be  interesting  and 
different  and  which  could  be  made  on  this  machine. 

Pause  for  five  minutes*  Then  proceed  with  regular  lab  work. 
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liViAGINATION  PROBLEM  - - Weel'  IX 
' Notes  Made  After  the  Laboratory  Session 


Number  of  ideas  suggested  for  vacuum- formed  projects,  listed 
according  to  class: 


Fall 
N = 10 

5 

6 
6 
7 
4 

14 

7 

7 

14 

6 


X 


7.6 


Winter.  12 
Nr=10,  2 abs 
2 
9 
6 
2 
3 
2 
6 

3 
1 

4 


Winter. 2 ;00 
Nr=9,  3 abs. 
5 
7 

4 

5 

6 
7 
9 
3 
6 


Spring 
N=17,1  abs 
10 

5 

10 

12 

3 

5 
15 
11 

6 

5 
10 

3 

7 

9 

6 

8 
10 

X = 7.4 


During  Fall  Quarter  the  students  were  asked  to  turn  in  this  paper 
the  following  week  with  their  lab  report.  Since  eight  papers 
were  not  returned,  stuoents  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  classes  were 
asked  to  turn  in  the  paper  before  leaving  class.  • 


(last) 


(first; 


Name 
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Plastics  Lab  ii 


Group  C 


Directions 

Look  over  the  questions  on  page  2 in  this  booklet;  then  review  class 
notes  and  library  references  as  necessary.  If  you  do  not  remember 
the  principles  of  fluid  pressure^  you  may  have  to  do  some  reviewing 
In  a general  science  textbook  before  answering  question  5. 

Turn  in  this  entire  booklet  at  your  next  class  meeting. 


y. 


ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  9 

Group  C 

Answer  the  following  questions: 

1„  Vacuum  fonning  is  sometimes  used  on  "short-run"  jobs  and  injection 
molding  for  "long-run"  jobs  of  a similar  shape.  Why? 


2 . Why  is  the  material  used  in  injection  molding  always  thermoplastic 
while  thermosetting  material  is  used  for  compression  molding  and 
transfer  molding? 


3 . In  vacuum  fomiing,  what  happens  if  the  plastic  becomes  just  a 
little  too  warm  before  being  drawn? 


4 „ What  differences  do  you  notice  between  the  acrylic  plastic  used 
last  week  and  the  polystyrene  plastic  used  this  week  ? 


5.  If  the  vacuum  cleaner  we  used  for  forming  the  plastic  draws 
"5  inches  of  vacuum  /’  ( figure  30  inches  of  mercury  as  atmos- 
pheric pressure)  what  was  the  approximate  total  downward  force 
on  the  10"  x 12"  sheet  of  plastic  when  the  vacuum  was  turned 
on?  ('Show  your  work  J 


ACTIVITY  INSTRUCTION  SHEET  9 

Groups  E]^,  Ep/ 

Plastics  Lab  II  and  C 

The  industrial  methods  of  processing  plastic  include  injection,  compres- 
sion, and  transfer  molding . plug  and  ring  molding,  blow  forming,  vacuum 
forming,  vacuum  forming  with  plug  assist,  and  calendaring.  While  the 
iixlustrial  machinery  used  in  these  processes  is  generally  huge  and  expen- 
sive, it  is  possible  to  adapt  certain  of  these  to  miniature  machines  avail- 
able to  school  shops  o Thus  students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  actually 
to  work  in  industrial  shops  may  obtain  a little  more  concrete  experience 
and  a little  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  than  if  they 
merely  looked  at  pictures  or  read  books. 

In  the  exercises  designed  for  today’s  laboratory  activity,  the  problems  of 
mold  design  and  construction  have  been  eliminated.  However,  you  will 
be  shown  some  molds  which  did  n^work  because  you  should  recognize 
some  of  the  limitations  involved « 

Vacuum  Forming  and  injection  Molding 

There  are  two  injection  molding  machines  and  three  vacuum  forming 
machines  m the  shop.,  You  w'm-  be  required  to  make  one  good  injec- 
tion molded  project  and  one  good  vacuum  formed  project.  You  may  pick 
the  machine  and  mold  of  your  choice  except  as  you  are  limited  by  time 
or  overcrowding  at  the  machines . There  is  no  charge  for  the  injection 
molded  project  since  only  a small  quantity  of  material  is  used  and 
unsatisfactory  project.s  may  be  cut  up  and  re-used.  The  cost  of  poly- 
styrene for  vacuurr.  forming  is*  from  8d  to  15C,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  sheet „ Yot*  rust  pay  for  what  you  use. 

Vacuum  _foTn^^ng  £rocedure‘ 

1„  Place  mold  in  machine  on  proper  platform. 

2„  Clamp  correct  size  plastic  in  holder  so  it  is  held  securely  on  all 
four  edges. 

3.  Raise  the  clamp  to  the  heating  element  or  swing  heating  element 
over  plastic . 

4„  Watch  plastic  carefully.  It  will  sag  a little  and  quickly  rise  again 
in  bulges,.  In  about  30  seconds  (more  or  less,  depending  on  thickness 
of  plastic  ana  intensely  of  heat,',  it  will  soften  and  begin  to  sag.  When 
it  is  limp  brine  the  plastic  down  carefully  over  the  mold  and  turn  on 
the  vacuu>^  , 
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5.  Allow  plastic  to  cool  for  a few  seconds.  Turn  off  the  vacuum  and 
remove  plastic  from  mold.  Trim  as  desired. 

Injection  molding  procedure: 

1.  Turn  on  machine  with  thermostat  set  slightly  above  the  halfway  mark. 

2.  Clamp  mold  firmly  under  orifice,  being  sure  to  line  up  correctly. 

3.  Fill  cylinder  with  plastic  and  turn  handle  until  Increased  pressure 
indicates  mold  is  filled . 

4.  Cool  for  about  5 seconds  in  running  water. 

5.  Disassemble  mold.  Remove  project  and  trim  flash. 

6.  If  unsuccessful,  repeat  until  a good  project  results. 


N am  e 
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Plastics  Lab  II  Groups  E]^  & E 


Directions 

Read  the  attached  material  and  work  out  the  “Ideation  Exercise." 
Answer  the  questions  on  the  last  page. 

Hand  in  the  entire  booklet  at  your  next  class  meeting.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  please  return  the  pamphlet  "The  Gold  Mine 
Between  Your  Ears"  at  the  same  time. 
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ACTIVITIES  REPORT  FORM  NO.  9 


Groups  Ej^  & E, 
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A.  Creative  Imagination-Areas  of  Application . 

This  is  the  last  in  a series  of  information  sheets  designed  to  help 
you,  IF  YOU  SO  DESIRE,  develop  some  of  the  unused  talent  everybody 


possesses  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  those  persons  who  are  very  intelli- 
gent and  who  also  are  highly  creative  will  make  the  greatest  contributions 
to  society  „ Those  who  rank  lower  on  the  commonly-used  intelligence 
scales  but  who  are  highly  creative  can  improve  themselves  somewhat, 
but  those  who  can  gain  most  by  the  study  and  practice  of  the  principles 
of  ideation  are  those  who  rank  lower  on  the  tests  of  originality.  Let  us 
review  again  some  of  the  advice  from  leaders  m the  field. 

1 . Do  SOMETHING  Limber  up  your  thinking  muscles  ! Write 
or  draw  or  list  solutions- -many  of  them., 

2.  Analyze  yourself  Decide  which  of  the  perceptual,  cultural,  or 
emotional  blocks  are  inhibiting  you  Then  ELIMINATE  THE  BLOCKS 
Isolate  the  problem  and  define  it.  Think  of  it  in  wider  terms,  investi- 
gate the  obvious,.  (Things  are  not  always  what  they  seem --remember 
the  two  Indians  who  were  not  father  and  son.  Use  ALL  your  senses.. 
Have  the  courage  to  be  different , Defer  judgment:  list  ail  ideas  first . 

Be  a doubter;  many  inventions  and  imorovements  have  been  made  by 
those  who  wouldn’t  believe  that  "It  couldn't  be  done.  ' Free  yourself 
from  the  desire  to. compete  or  cooperate.  Concentrate  on  the  problem-- 
not  on  what  others  think  you  should  or  should  not  do!  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  making  a mistake.  Many  ideas  which  seem  foolish  at  the 
moment  later  lead  to  undreamed-of  success  , Exercise  patience . 

Lack  of  progress  tends  to  be  frustrating  and  discouraging,.  If  you 
would  succeed,  you  must  never  quit  trying..  Even  when  your  first 
ideas  seem  "good  enough,"  look  for  some,pthers  . It  may  be  that  "the 
best  is  yet  to  come I 


1 vniiK  mpntal  nrncp'i'ip/s  „ Remember  your " loader , " 


Watch  out  for  your  judge  when 


/ 


V 


you  are  using  your  thinker-upper,  Later  you^will  have  good  use  for 
him„  DEVELOP  THE  WILL  TO  WIN!  The  Statler  Hotel  chain  and 
Pfister's  seed  corn  were  the  results  of  tremendous  and  extended  indi- 
vidual effort. 

4 , PREPARE  YOURSELF  FOR  CREATIVE  THINKING  ! Get  Into 
the  ‘^"“ood.  Doodling  isn't  good  enough „ Allan  Ward,  Clarence  Budding- 
ton  ReTland,  and  others  have  done  this  by  ,brute  force.  Use  check  lists  — 
attribute  listing^-or  the  forced  relationship  technique,  whenever  appli- 
cable 

5 Use  the  BRAINSTORMING  technique.  Whether  alone  or  in  a 
group  these  rules  apply, 

a Do  not  be  critical . , 

b Make  use  of  "free-wheeling.'' 
c,  Let  your  irnagination  roam. 

d Work  for  quantity  The  more  ideas  you  have  and  express,- 
the  more  good  ideas  you  will  have.  . 

6,  Make  a Plan.  A problem  is  a "MESS."  You  can  begin  by  des- 
cribing the  mess  and  pick’nq  ou*  exactly  what  it  is  you  are  trying  to  do., 
■^he  next  step  may  be  to  i'nd  facts  Perhaps  now  you  are  ready  for 
idea  fjnd^ng  ' At  thin  stage  ask  vourself  questions-,  multiply? 
combine?  reverse?  rearrange?  Your  Judge  has  been  dying  to  get  into 
the  act  • ' new  out  him  to  work  Force  him  to  look  at  and  really  examine 
All  the  ideas..  Finally  TRY  OUT  the  solution.  This  is  the  climax. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  to  TEST  it.!! 

The  campaign  for  increased  imaginative  ability  in  science  and 
technology  has  been  carried  forward  by  such  individuals  as  Mr,  Ketter- 
ing of  General  Motors  Dr.  Suits  of  General  Electric,  and  Mr.  A,  L. 
Simberg  of  AC  Spark  Plug  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engin- 


eers has  conducted  seminars  to  em.phasize  its  importance;  The  American 
Society's  Committee  on  Professional  Training  has  deplored  the  lack  of 
creative  ability  among  highly  trained  men.  The  desirability  of  creative 


abMity  'n  science  is  well  documented.  However  it  is  also  important  in 


other  areas 


ERIC 


Whenever  jobs  are  hard  to  find—and  good  jobs  always  are  hard 
to  find  and  get — the  person  with  imagination  has  the  best  chance.  Alex 
Osborn,  in  his  chapter  entitled,  "Careers  Depend  Largely  Upon  Creati- 
vijiy,"  suggests  that  a person  seeking  a job  should  use  imagination: 

(1)  in  deciding  upon  a choice  of  careers,  (2)  in  looking  for  an  opening, 

(3)  in  making  an  application,  and  (4)  in  striving  for  promotions. 

Business  leaders  must  not  only  attack  their  own  problems  with 
resourcefulness,  but  they  must  also  encourage  their  employees  to  come 
forth  with  ideas.  The  Chrysler  Corporation's  motto  is  "Creative  Imagina- 
tion." Six  thousand  American  companies  now  operate  suggestion  systems. 
The  Army's  suggestion  system  resulted  in  over  twenty  thousand  ideas  in 
18  months,  with  savings  to  the  U .S . of  almost  $44,000,000 . 

Doctors,  pastors,  lawyers,  and  other  professional  people  become 
more  useful  and  more  successful  when  imagination  is  applied  to  their 
daily  tasks . 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  personal  relations  is  the 
ability  to  imagine  how  the  other  person  feels.  We  hear  a great  deal 
about  EMPATHY.  In  simple  terms,  this  means  being  able  to  put  your- 
self in  the  other  guy's  boots.  Tact  and  courtesy  depend  upon  how 
accurately  one  can  predict  another  person's  reactions.  In  marriage 
relations — in  operating  a home — in  effective  discipline  of  children  — 
and  even  in  getting  along  with  yourself,  creative  imagination  is  often 
the  key  to  achieving  success  rather  than  chaos. 


B.  Exercise  in  Ideation. 

The  exercises  below  are  taken  from  Chapter  XXVI  of  Alex 
Osborn's  APPLIED  IMAGINATION.  Work  out  ojie  of  the  problems  in 
the  space  below  and  on  the  back  of  this  sheet.* 

lo  List  six  careers  for  which  you  think  you  might  be  suited. 
Check  the  one  for  which  you  think  you  are  best  fitted.  Tell  why. 

2 . Select  the  career  that  appeals  to  you  and  list  10  points  by 
way  of  qualifications  which  might  appeal  to  a prospective  employer. 

3.  Suggest  five  “extras*'  a salesman  might  work  up  in  order 
to  win  favor  with  a prospective  employer. 

4.  Suggest  six  ideas  to  enable  your  school  or  college  or 
business  to  save  money. 

5.  If  you  were  an  employer,  what  three  questions  would  you  ask 
of  an  applicant  in  order  to  evaluate  his  creative  ability? 


o 
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C.  Questions  (Plastics  Lab  U)  Groups  & E2 

After  reading  about  areas  of  application  for  creative  imagination  and  work- 
ing the  Ideation  Exercise,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1„  How  could  the  unsuccessful  tray  shown  in  class  be  redesigned  so  that 
it  could  probably  be  made  on  a drape  mold?  (Use  separate  sheets  of 
paper  and  show  top  and  bottom  and  side  views.)  Present  several 
ideas. 

2 . Make  a list  of  objects  you  have  seen  which  have  been  or  might  have 
been  made  by  vacuum  forming. 


3 . You  may  have  noticed  that  if  the  handle  of  the  injection^molding 
machine  is  turned  when  there  is  no  mold  under  the  orifice,  no  plastic 
comes  out.  This  is  to  prevent  the  meited  plastic  from  oozing  out 
and  spilling  over  the  base,  if  you  were  to  design  a machine  for  this 
purpose,  ho'w  would  you  construct  the  orifice?  Show  in  a sketch 
below. 
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Groups  Ep  / 

Plastics  Lab  l(  and  C 

The  industrial  methods  of  processing  plastic  include  injection,  compres- 
sion, and  transfer  molding  plug  and  ring  molding  blow  forming,  vacuum 
forming,  vacuum  fonr^pg  with  plug  assist,  and  calendaring  . While  the 
iixlustriai  mach'nery  used  in  these  processes  is  generally  huge  and  expen- 
sive, it  is  possible  to  adapt  certain  of  these  to  miniature  machines  avail- 
able to  school  shops  Thus  students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  actually 
to  work  in  industrial  shops  may  obtain  a nttle  more  concrete  experience 
and  a little  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  than  if  they 
merely  looked  at  pictures  or  read  books. 

In  the  exercises  de^^igned  for  today  s laboratory  activity,  the  problems  of 
mold  design  and  construction  have  been  eliminated.  However  you  will 
be  shown  some  molds  which  did  not  work  because  you  should  recognize 
some  ot  the  limitations  involved. 

Vacuum  Forniing  and  Injection  (Riding 

There  are  two  injection  molding  machines  and  timee  vacuum  forming 
machines  m the  shop  Yoi.  w'r  be  requ'red  to  make  one  good  injec 
tion  molded  project  and  one  gocd  vacuum'  formed  project,.  You  may  pick 
the  macimne  and  mioid  of  your  choice  except  as  you  are  limited  by  tim-e 
or  c vercrowding  at  the  machines.  Tliere  'S  no  charae  for  the  injection 
melded  project  since  cniy  a smiaii  quantity  of  material  is  used  and 
unsatisfactory  projeatt  rnav  be  cut  up  and  re  used  The  cost  of  poly- 
styrene tor  vacuum  fencing  is  from  8c  to  *15c  depending  upon  the 
Size  of  the  -:heet  You  must  pay  for  what  you  use,, 

Vacuum  tcr^'  ^ig  procedure 

1 Place  mold  in  rr,achine  on  proper  platform, 

2 . Ciam  p correct  size  plastic  in  holder  so  it  >s  held  securely  on  an 
four  edges  „ 

3 Raise  the  clamp  to  the  heat'ng  element  or  swing  heating  element 
over  plastic 

4 Watch  plastic  carefully^  It  wni  sag  a little  and  quickly  rise  agam 

in  bulges  ..  In  about  30  seconds  (mc-e  or  less  depending  on  thickness 
of  plastic  ano  intens  ty  of  heat'  it  w ll  soften  and  begin  to  sag  When 
it  is  limp  brine  the  pla-tic  down  caretuiiy  over  the  mo  d and  turn  on 
the  vacuu"’'  . ’ 
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5..  Allow  plastic  to  cool  for  a few  seconds.  Turn  off  the  vacuum  and 
remove  plastic  from  mold.  Trim  as  desired. 

injection  molding  procedure: 

1.  Turn  on  machine  with  themiostat  set  slightly  above  the  halfway  mark. 

2.  Clamp  mold  firmly  under  orifice,  being  sure  tO'line  up  correctly. 

3.  Fill  cylinder  with  plastic  and  turn  handle  until  Increased  pressure 
indicates  mold  is  filled . 

4.  Cool  for  about  5 seconds  in  running  water. 

5.  Disassemble  mold.  Remove  project  and  trim  flash. 

6.  If  unsuccessful,  repeat  until  a good  project  results. 
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The  major  purpose  was  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  a 16mm  motion  picture  film  and  an  industrial  trip  on 
learning  about  industry.  The  population  consisted  of  141  boys  enrolled  in  woodshop  at  Johnson*  High  School,  . 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  during  1964-65.  These  were  ranked  by  their  Otis  Gamma  Intelligence  Test  Scores  and 
divided  into  equal  groups  of  high,  average,  and  low  ability.  Random  assignment  was  then  made  to  Group  A 
(field  trip).  Group  B (film),  and  Group  C (control).  Group  A toured  an  industrial  plant,  and  Group  B viewed 
films  covering  approximately  the  same  material  as  the  tour.  All  three  groups  were  given  a test  of  knowledge 
related  to  the  treatments,  and  7 weeks  later  Groups  A and  B were  given  the  same  test  for  a retention 
measurement.  A treatment  by  levels  analysis  of  variance  was  the  statistical  design  used  for  the  analysis. 

Findings  based  on  an  objective  test  immediately  following  treatments  and  the  same  test  repeated  7 weeks  later 
includes:  (1)  The  film  treatment  was  superior  to  the  tour  treatment,  (2)  High  and  average  ability  groups 
achieved  significantly  higher  mean  scores  than  did  low  ability  groups,  and  (3)  High  ability  groups  did  not 
achieve  significantly  higher  mean  scores  than  the  average  ability  groups.  Interaction  did  occur  between 
treatment  groups  and  ability  levels  on  the  first  measure  but  ocbt  on  the  retention  measure.  A bibliography, 
tour  and  film  outlines,  an  achievement  test,  and  statistical  data  are  included.  This  paper  was  submitted 
to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  (EM) 
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CHAPTER  I 


ORIENTATION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 


I.  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 


Tne  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determi-ne 
wnich  method,  a lomm  motion  picture  film  or  an  industrial 
visit,  resulted  in  greater  learning  when  teaching  about 
industry.  A second  purpose  was  to  determine  which  method 


was  more  effective  for  high,  average,  or  low  ability  stu- 
dents. A third  purpose  was  to  determine  wh-jch  method 
resulted  in  the  greater  amiount  of  retained  learning. 


II.  IMPORTANCE  OP  THE  STUDY 


Sricson  (9,  p.  179),  taking  note  of  the  ever  Increas- 
ing need  for  everyone  in  our  present  culture  to  knov/  some- 
thing of  the  present  day  developments  in  industry,  stated. 

Understanding  of  industry  and  of  the  indus- 
trial society  basic  to  American  life  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  goal  for  industrial 
arts.  V/hile  this  goal  is  undoubtedly  shared 
by  many  subject  mia tte r areas  in  our  schools, 
industrial  arts  should  offer  unique  oppor- 
tunities for  contribution  to  its  attainment. 

If  the  teacher  ^'.s  imp-ressed  with  the  value 
of  this  goal,  he  v;lll  find  many  opportuni- 
ties to  do  more  than  give  lip  service  to  it. 


Der thick  (7>  P 
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Derthick  (7,  p.  26)  v;rotc: 

Specifically;,  it  sccrnG  to  me  that  indus- 
trial arts  can  s t.r'cn^^trjcn  its  position 

cnool  pro[^rarn  by  more 


in  the  hifjh 
occurotely  ' 


lectins  our  chansins  tech- 


nology. Industrial  arts  should  become 


L'.ore  closely  connected  with  the  major 
problems  of  Industry.  Nevj  materials,  new 
. processes,  nov/  machines,  new  products 

should  be  reflected  in  the  school  program. 

It  is  in  programs  where  this  has  not  taken 
place  that  industrial  arts  has  fallen  into 
disrepute . 

Hackett  (11,  p.  25),  in. a article  entitled, 
"study  of  Amierican  Industry  is  Essential  to  Liberalizing 


General  Education,"  stated: 


Work  that  vjas  formerly  carried  on  in  the 
home  or  in  a village  shop  is  nov;  performed, 
in  many  instances,  automatically  behind 
factory  walls.  Today  the  average  boy  or 
girl,  to  say  nothing  of  adults,  knows 
apallingly  little  of  the  technology  employed 
by  American  industry  in  producing  our  mater- 
ial welfare.  If  v;e  could  be  somewhat  real- 
istic in  making  statements  of  the  objectives 
of  industrial  arts,  we  might  state  our  pur- 
pose to  be; 

1.  To  develop  insights  and  understandings 
of  industry  and  technology  in  our 
culture. 

2.  To  develop  understandings  of  the  oppor- 
tunities, requirements  and  working 
conditions  in  the  technical  fields. 
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3,  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  tools, 
materials  and  processes  to  solve 
techni'eal  problems  involving  the 
applications  of  science,  mathematics 
and  mechanics. 

Streichler  and  Duff  (19,  P.  26),  wrote,  "indus- 
trial education  not  only  implies  a development  of  the 
concept  of  industry  but  demands  that  this  be  done."  Many 
other  industrial  education  leaders  could  be  quoted  here, 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  importance  of  learning  about 


industry  was  accepted^  if  not  promoted,  by  most  teachers  • 
of  industrial  arts  throughout  the  nation.  • 

Our  own  Minnesota  Curriculum  Guide  (1,  p.’  22  and 


23)  had  the  following  to  say  about  this  goal. 

Industrial  arts  concerns  itself  with 
providing  and  fostering  understandings, 
attitudes  and  skills,  which  v;ill  enable 
youth  to  better  understand  automation, 
technological  problems,  modern  industry, 
and  industrial  processes. 

One  of  the  specific  objectives  read,  "To  develop  active 
interests  in  industry  and  in  the  methods  and  problems  of 
production  and  exchange." 

The  investigator  consulted  his  ovm  local  curri- 
culum* guide  (15,  p.  1)  and  found  the  following  statement. 
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Industrial  arts  is  the  subject  matter 
ar’oa  v;hich  provides  on  opportunity  to 
understand  and  appreciate  our  industrial 
society  v/ith  its  pi’obloms  of  labor  and 
management,  its  processes  and  materials 
of  production  and  its  job  opportunities. 

If  we  can  agree  that  learning  about  industry  holds 

an  Important  place  in  the  teaching  of  industrial  arts, 

then  the  next  question  is,  "How  can  we  interpret  industry 

.f — 

in  the  industrial  arts  laboratory?"  Stretchier  and  Duffy 
(19,  p.  27)  said. 

There  are  three  general  methods  which 
the  teacher  can  use  to  broaden  industry- 
student  contact.  First,'  the  laboratory 
or  shop  could  be  organized  to  reflect 
Industrial  practices  and  procedures. 

Second,  the  students  and  teacher  may  go  ,, 

out  to  visit  and  observe  industrial  enter- 
prise. Third,  and  finally,  many  indus- 
trial resources  and  sources  can  be  brought 
into  the  classroom. 

It  was  the  last  tvjo  methods  with  which  this  paper  was  con- 
cerned. 


Most  industrial  arts  teachers  believe  there  is 
yalue  in  taking  a class  on  a field  trip,  but  sometimes 
making  plans  and  arrangements,  as  vjell  as  providing  trans 
portation,  getting  parents*  permission,  clearing  with 
school  officials,  etc.,  can  be  a trying  situation^ and 
- often  discodt^ages  field  trips. 
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An  alternative ’ to  an  actual  visit  could  be  an 
indue try*-i3ponsored  • film.  These  are  available,  generally, 
for  the  cost  of  postage,  yany ’ companies  provide  catalogues 
of  t.ie  films  they  supply,  film  indexes  in  the  school 

I 

library  or  audio-visual  centers  contain  many  additional 
free  or  Inexpensive  sources,  and  government  agencies  list 
films  on  various  topics.  Chosen  discreetly,  films  can 
bring  much  of  the  indus’trial  story  into  the  school.  In 


fact,  some  films  tell  more  than  can  be  obtained  on  an 
actual  visit  because  the  camera  can  frequently  penetrate 
where  the  human  eye  cannot.  Further,  the  attention  of 
the  student  is  directed >to  a much  greater  extent. 

Regardless  of  which  method  is  used,  the  indus- 
trial visit  or  the  film,  they  both  bring  the  student  and 
the  instructor  in  touch  with  many  of  the  same  enterprises 
that  they  study  in  school.  Not  only  re  they  able  to  see 
processes,  workers  in  action,  materials  being  handled, 
and  the  various  facets  of  Industrial  o-rganizatioh,  but  they 
may  discern  the  problems  which  grow  out  of  the  inter- 
action of  these  facets  of  industry.  If  one  method  can 
result  in  more  effective  learning  than  the  other,  than  it 
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IS  important  that  we  know  which  me'fhod  it  is  so  that  in 
future  planning  this  can  be  taken  into  consideration . 


111.  OF  KYPOTflFSE*^ 


Six  najor  hypotheses,  in  the  null  for^.  have  been 
forn-,ulated  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  problem. 

^ * Tne  re  are  no  si  ern 

dj.fierences  between 
field  trips,  film,  and  control  populations  as  measured  by 

their  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given  immediately 
after  the  treatments. 

2.  There  are  no  significant  differences  between 
the  high,  average,  and  low  ability  populations,  as  measured 
by  their  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given  immedi- 
ately axt-r  uhe  field  trip,  film  and  control  treatments. 

3.  Tnere  is  no  interac'tion  between  the  three 

treatment  groups  and  the  three  ability  levels  as  measured 

by  tneir  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given  iramedi- 
ately  alter  the  treatment. 

There  ,i  s,  no  significant  differences  between 
field  trl'p  and  film  pofjulations  as  measured -by  their  aver- 
age scores  on  an  objective  test  given  seven  weeks  after  ' ' 
the  treatment. 


5.  ihere  arc  no  significant  differences  betv;een 
CiiC  average  and  lov/  aoility  popula tioi^is^^  as  measured 

by  fneir  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given  seven 
v;ee,vS  ai  cer  me  iiela  trip^  film  and  control-  treatments, 

Ihere  is  no  Interaction  between  the  three 
t .i-tOa tiiiC n t groups  and  che  three  ability  levels  as  measured 
cy  their  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given  seven 
weel<L-  after  the  treatments. 


CHAPTER  II 


•rfEVIEV/  OE  THE  LITERATURE 


Tne  researcher  was  unable  to  locate  any  studies 
which  compared  field  trips  with  motion  picture  films. 
Hundreds  of  experimental  and  survey  studies  have  been  made 


in  the  past  sixty  years  on  the  educational  influences  and 


. - - 


effective?iess ‘Of  motion  pictures.  Much  of  this  work  had 


been  done  comparing  the  amount  of  learning  gained  from 
films  -with  the  amount  of  learning  attained  from  ^other 
methods  of  instruction.  The  other  methods  of  Instruction 
included  special  illustrative  and  printed  materials,  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  readings,  filmstrips  and  slides, 

etc,,  but  did  not  include  the  use  of  field  trips.  Because 

- /' 

some  of  the  findings  in  these  studies  did  relate  to  this 
study,  it  was  felt  that  a review  of  the  pertinent  litera- 
ture should  be  Included  in  this  report.  Also,  to  be 
included  in  this  chapter,  is  a synopsis  de  tailing...  the 
proper  use  of  both  field  trips  and  films. 


1. 


RELATED  PJSSE 


;.T70T.’^1^CH 


o p Cj  ‘p 

X O L->  Ci  M.  'w  i i 


Dale^  Finn  and  dioban  (6)  wrote  o.n  account 
literature  on  cuciio-visual  materials.  The 


of  the 


bibli- 


oc;raphy  contains  I63  items  and  the  authors  included  the 
followin-^  research  findinss  pertinent  to  utilization  of 


educational  films. 

1.  Using  direct  questions  was  tne  oest  prepar- 
atory technique  for  film  sHov;lhg. 

2.  A film  follovjed  by  verbal  discussion  was 

more  effective  than  a discussion  before  a film, 

3.  Oral  commentary  on  a film  was  more  effec-, 

r 

tive  than  presentation  without  oral  commentary  or  with 
written  titles. 

4.  Showing  films,  in  a classroom  produced  higher 
test  results  than  showing  films  in  a large  auditorium. 

Concerning. the  relative  effectiveness  of  motion 

pictures  with  ’’dull"  and- ’’bright”  students,  the  authors 

drev^  these  conclusions:  . 

The  effectiveness  of  films  with  children 
of  a given  level  of  intelligence  must  be 
expected  to  vary  v;lth  the  subject  taught 
and  with  the  learning  outcomes  measured. 

V/here  effectiveness  is  considered  in  terms 
of  verbal  responses  to  Information  tests. 
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films  seem  to  be  relatively  more  effec-’ 
tive  for  du-11  than  for  bright  pupils. 

Where  effectiveness  is  considered  in 
terms  of  ability  to  make  verbal  general- 
izations, films  are  not  as  effective 
for  dull  as  for  bright  pupils. 

In  a report  by  Hoban  (13)#  he  summarized  and 
interpreted  the  result  of  a five-year  study  of  motion 
pictures  in  the  schools.  No  bibliography  was  included, 
but  the  author  drew  from  his  previous  works.  In  discuss- 
ing the  role  of  the  teacher,  he  suggested  these  pre-film 
presentation  activities: 

1.  View  the  film  before  presenting  it  to  a 
group  and  plan  pre-showing  and  post-showing  activities. 

2.  Relate  the  film  content  to  the  pupi^,l.s*  pre- 

V . 

vious  knowledge. 

3»  Before  presentation,  give  an  oral  preview 
of  the  film  and-  point  out  which  featupes  the  students 
should  particularly  attend  to. 

After  the  film  presentation,  the  teacher  should 
review  the  film  and  conduct  a class  discussion  in  order  to 
clarify  misunderstandings.  The  teacher  should  determine 
whether  a second  showing  is  justified,  and  if  so,  indica- 
tion should  be  mode  as  to  what  it  is  necessary  to  observe. 
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In  another  seation  the  author,  Hoban,  attacked 
the  generalization  that  films  are  better  for  "dull”  than 
for  "bright"  students  because  they  are  less  abstract  than  » 
verbal  instruction.  In  this  regard,  the  author  stated 

V 

that  dull  students  needed  specially  designed  films  that 
moved  at  a slower  pace,  had  more  detail,  had  clearer 
transitions,  and  used  simpler  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure. 

From  more  than  200  research  studies  reviewed  by 
Hoban  and  Van  Ormer  (l4),  several  principles  of  film 
design  were  evolved.  One  of  these  principles  stated  that 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  of  a film,  level  of 
Intelligence,  formal  education,  and  reading  ability  cor- 
related positively  with  amount  learned  from  films.  The 
authors  maintained  that  instructional  techniques  substan- 
tially increased  the  instructional  effectiveness  of  a 
film.  Some  of  these  techniques  were: 

1.  Orienting  an  audience  on  what  it  was  going 
to  see  or  summarizing  what  it  had  seen. 

2.  Announcing  that  a test  would  be  given  after 

the  film. 

3.  Repeating  the  important  points  within  a film 


with  variation 


t 
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4.  Conducting  audience  participation  during  6r 
after  a film. 

5.  Informing  the  learner  of  how  much  he  has 
learned  by  giving  test  results  and  correct  answers  as 
soon  as  possible  after  testing. 

The  purpose  of  a study  by  McTavish  (18)  was  to 
determine  the  increment  in  learning  that  may  be  attributed 
to  one,  two  and  three  repetitions  of  a film  over  and  above 
a single  showing.  Four,  ten  minute  general  science  films 
were  shown  to  each  of  four  groups  of  college  students  in 
such  a way  that  each  group  saw  one  of  the  films  once,  a 
second  film  twice,  a third  film  three  times  and  a fourth 
film  four  times.  No  two  groups  saw  the  same  film  the 
same  number  of  times  in  one  class  period.  All  subjects 
were  pretested  two  weeks  before  the  film  and  post-tested 
two  days  after  the  film  presentation.  The  difference 
between  the  mean  pretest  and  post-test  scores  was  signifi- 
cant in  all  cases  at  better  than  the  .01  level.  Moreover, 
two  showings  resulted  in  a significant  increase  in  all 
scores  for  all  four  films.  Three  showings,  however,  did 
not  add  significantly  to  learning  over  two  showings,  and 
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four  showing^s  resulted  In  an  even  smaller  Increment  for 

two  films  and  a decrement  in  the  other  two,  V/ithin  the 
‘1 t?  ^ 

limits  of  the  experiment,  -the  optimal  number  of  Immediately 

■W  ' 

successive  film  showings  for  student  learning  was  two, 

Dichter  (8)  suggested  the  following  sequence  'for 
teaching  with  audio-visual  aids; 

1.  Evaluation  of  aid  by  teacher  as  to  its  tech- 
nical  adequacy  and  relevance  to  the  current  teaching 
program. 

2.  Teacher  prepares  himself  by  previewing  the 
aid,  deciding  how  to  use  It,  and  determining  what  to  tell 
the  pupils  to  look  for. 

3.  Teacher  prepares  class  by  giving  advance 
assignment  on  the  material  of  the  aid,  relating  the  material 
to  the  groups*  previous  experience  and  Interests,  drilling 
on  the  novel  vocabulary,  and  directing  the  students*  atten- 
tion to  aspects  of  the  aid. 

4.  Presentation  of  the  aid. 

5.  Follow  up  as  soon  as  possible  after  showing 
the  aid  with  discussion  on  Items  they  were  to  attend  to,  ■ 
answering  questions,  testing.  When  total  or  partial  review 
of  the  aid  is  necessary,  the  instructor  should  repeat  what 
features  must  be  attended  to. 
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Dlchter  also  cited  the  following  common  errors  In 
the  instructor’s  use  of  aids:  Failing  to  state  the  purpose 

for  viewing,  asking  questions  concerning  the  aid  that  are 
too  general,  showing  the  aid  before  the  group  is  motivated 
or  when  viewing  time  is  insufficient,  failing  to  give 
repeated  showings  of  the  aid,  and  using  aids  only  tangent- 
ially  related  to  the  work  at  hdnd. 

II.  FILM  AND  FIELD  TRIP  SYNOPSIS 

There  is  no  one  way  to  use  films  or  take  a 
field  trip.  Teachers  who  understand  he  value  and  use  of 
films  and  field  trips  will  find  many  ways  of  using  them, 
and  they  will  learn  that  no  one  way  is  best  under  all 
conditions.  The  following  procedures  contain  suggestions 
from  many  authorities,  and  is  only  meant  to  be  a helpful 
guide  for  using  the  two  mediums. 

Procedure  for  Film  Presentation 
I.  Preliminary  planning 

1.  Preview  film  and  note  the  specific  points  of  spec- 
ial interest  and  the  frames  wliere  they  occur 
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2/  Decide  on  the  necessary  or  desirable  supplementary 
Information  to  be  used. 

3*  Decide  how  to  correlate  the  film  with  your  pre- 
arranged course  of  study » 

4,  Indicate  how  the  film  may  be  connected  with  the 
students*  previous  experience 

5.  Select  the  specj.f^c  applications  to  be  made  within 
the  students*  experience, 

6,  Determine  how  many  times  the  film  should  be  shown 
and  the  purpose  of  each  showing  •-  appreciation, 
information  viewpoint  or  entertainment  - again  for 

* 

study  - once  more  for  review  or  summary. 

7.  Decide  the  procedure  of  presentation  - with  or 
without  the  sound  track  - teaching  reading  the 
captions  - or  students  - or  both, 

8,  Choose  the  best  time  to  show  the  film  - before  or 
after  an  explanation  or  demonstration  - or  before 
and  also  after, 

9.  Formulate  questions  and  assignments  to  be  used  as 
follow  up  of  the  showing., 

II,  Prepare  class. 

!•  Give  students  some  reasons  for  viewing  the  film. 


• 2.  Tell  students  what  to  look-  for.  | 

\ 

3.  students  should  be  able  to  correlate  film  learning  j 
With  learning  that  has  already  taken  place. 

4.  Alert  students  to  strange  or  new  words  and  symbols 

which  occur  In  the  film 

5.  Inform  class  that  a test  will  follow- 

III.  Present  Film 

1,  Multiple  showings  often  are' needed 

2,  Discussion  should  be  guided  by 

A.  the  questions  from  the  class 

B.  the  objectives  sought 

C.  the  difficulty  of  the  concepts 

D.  other  pertinent  considerations 

3,  Equipment  should  be  ready 

A.  projector  ^ 

B.  speaker 

C.  screen 

D.  power  cord 

E.  film 

F.  extra  reel 

G.  projection  stand 

4<  Make  sure  room  darkening  facilities  and  other 


facilities  are  adequate. 
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5.  Use  other  teaching  aids  which  may  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  film,  such  as  models,  charts,  and  slide 
films. 

IV,  Follow-up  and  application  can  be  accomplished  in  many 
ways 

% 

1,  Demonstration 

2,  Summary  discussion 

3,  Reshowing 

% 

4,  Evaluation  of  the  film 

5,  Test 

6,  Individual  and  committee  assignments  or  projects 

7,  Research 

Procedure  for  Taking  a Field  Trip 
I,  Preliminary  planning 

1.  Make  arrangements  with  the  place  to  be  visited 

2.  If  possible,  take  advance  tour 

3.  Make  final  arrangements  with  the  school  principal 
about  details  of  the  trip 

A,  time  schedule 

. » 

B,  transportation  arrangements 

C,  finances 

D,  permission  slips  from  parents 
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4 


I 


( 


I . 

i 


*4.  Malce  tentative  route  plan 

5.  Try  to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
with  other  teachers  if  the  trip  will  conflict  v/ith 
their  classes 

6.  Prepare  preliminary  lists  of  questions  or  other 
materials  which  will  be  helpful  in  planning  with 
the  students 

?•  Discuss  the  objectives  of  the  trip  and  v;rite  them 
down.  Include  the  main  objectives  on  the  permit 
slip  vjhich  goes  home  to  the’  parents  telling  them 
about  the  trip 

8.  Prepare  a list  of  questions  and  send  it  ahead  to 
the  guide 

9.  Work  out  safety  and  behavior  standards  for  the  trip 
and  at  the  visiting  place 

10.  Discuss  and  work  out  ways  to  document  tne  trip. 
Everyone  should  take  notes 

11.  Distribute  to  students  a list  of  things  to  look 
for  on  the  trip,  especially  at  the  place  to  be  /''X 
visited . 

12.  Discuss  appropriate  dress 

13*  Pre-plan  with  adult  helpers  going  on  the  trip. 


o 
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14.  Announce  to  students  that  they  will  be  tested 
after  the  trip. 

15.  Alert  students  to  new  or  strange  ^words  which  might 
be  encountered. 

16.  Avoid  “schoollsh"  attitude  - permit  students  to 
relax 

II,  Destination  Arrival 

1.  Check  group  and  Introduce  guide 

2.  Insure  that  the  group  keeps  to  the  time  schedule- 

« 

3.  Give  students  an  opportunity  to  obtain  answers 
to . questions . 

4.  Make  sure  the  guide  holds  fairly  close  to  the 
itinerary  agreed  upon, 

5.  Gather  students,  check  the  roll  again,  and  make 
sure  everyone  returns  to  school  to  be  excused, 

III,  Follow-up  activities  are  numerous 

1.  Discussion- 

2.  Evaluation  of  trip, 

3.  Test, 

4.  Individual  and  committee  assignments  or  projects. 


CHAPTER  III 


TliE  EXPERIMENT 

The  study  was  conducted  at  Johnson  Senior  High 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1965.  Johnson  Senior  High  School  has  a student  popu- 
lation of  about  2,050  students  in  grades  10-12.  The 

t 

aptitude  and  achievement  levels  of  the  student  body,  as 
measured  by  standardized  tests,  is  close  to  the  national 
norms. 

I.  PILOT  STUDY ^ 

During  the  month  of  February,  I965,  a pilot 
study  for  this  experiment  was  conducted  at  Johnson  High 
School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  A class  of  twenty-four 
student-s  from  the  Johnson  High  School  machine  shop  volun- 
teered to  take  part  in  a complete  lesson  utilizing  the 
16mm  film  method  for  presentation.  The  lesson  was  designed 
to  present  various  facets  , of  industrial  knowledge  related 
to  the  woodworking  industry,  and  consisted  of  (l)  prepara- 
tion of  the  students,  (2)  introduction,  ,(3)  first  film 
showing,  (4)  discussion,  (5)  second  film  showing,  and 
(6)  achievement  testing.  All  but  the  second  film  showing 
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and  achievement  testing  were  completed  the  first  day,  A 
second  day  was  necessary  to  complete  the  lesson. 

Through  observation,  group  discussion  after  the 
lesson  was  completed,  and  test  item  analysis,  some  very 
valuable  information  was  obtained  about  (l)  time  require- 
ments, (2)  rate  of  delivery,  (3)  charity  o^ expression, 

(4)  motivation  of  students  and  (5)  explicitness,  discrim- 
inating power,  and  difficulty  of  test  items. 

As  a result  of  this  experience  a time  schedule 
for  the  actual  experiment  was  set  and  final  arrangements 
for  administering  the  treatments  were  made.  Some  changes 
in  the  delivery  were  made,  as  a direct  result  of  student 
discussion  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

The  most  dramatic  change  was  made  as  a result 
of  the  pilot  study  in  the  criterion  test.  Sjme  items  were 
reworded  and  a few  were  dropped  completely.  The  arrange- 
ment of  test  items  in  sequence,  pairing  off  the  items 
according  to  difficulty,  was  also  accomplished  at  this 


time . 
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II.  POPULATION  AND  SAMPLING 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  all 
students  (l4l  boys)  enrolled  in  woodshop  at  the  time  of 
the  experiment.  These  students  were  placed  in  rank  order 
according  to  their  scholastic  aptitude  as  measured  by  the 
Otis  Gamma  Intelligence  test  (which  is  administered  to  all 
students  enrolled  in  the  St.  Paul  Public  Schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  grade),  and  then  divided  into  three 
equal  numbered  groups.  These  groups  were  labeled  high, 
average  and  low  ability  and  consisted  of  forty-seven  stu- 
dents each.  Individuals  within  each  ability  group  were 
then  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  treatment  groups; 
Treatment  A Group  (field  trip).  Treatment  B Group  (film), 
and  Treatment  C Group  (control).  Treatment  Groups  A and  B 
were  assigned  l6  students  from  each  ability  level  and 
Treatment  C Group  was  assigned  15  students.  Since  all  stu- 
dents would  probably  not  be  present  on  the  day  of  the 
experiment  or  tests,  only  fourteen  students  in  each  of  the 
nine  cells  were  used  for  statistical  purposes.  The  remain- 
ing students  were  randomly  selected  to  act  as  alternates 
in  case  of  absence.  See  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  POPULATION  TO  TREATMENT 
AND  ABILITY  GROUPS 
(N  « l4l) 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Totals 

Film 

Trip 

Control 

High  14  plus  2 14  plus  2 l4  plus  1 42  plus  5 


Average  14  plus  2 l4  plus  2 14  plus  1 42  plus  5 


Low  14  plus  2 plus  2 l4  plus  1 42  plus  5 


TOTALS  42  plus  6 42  plus  6 42  plus  3 126  plus  15 

equals  14l 


# 


V 
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Table  II  presents  a breakdown  of  the  number  of 
years  of  previous  experience  In  Industrial  arts  of  the 
students  In  each  cell.  It  was  felt  that  differences  In 
amount  of  prior  industrial  arts  experience  might  prejudice 
the  results  of  the  experiment. 

Another  variable  which  might  bias  the  results 
of  the  experiment  was  grade  level.  An  analysis  of  the 
students  by  grade  level  placement  wlth^in  each  cell  Is 
shown  In  Table  III. 

Table  IV  desclibes  the  sample  further  by  desig- 
nating the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  Otis  Gamma 
I.Q.*s  of  the  sample. 

Table  V shows  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
of  reading  scores  for  the  entire  sample.  The  mean  reading 
score  was  obtained  by  averaging  each  student *s  three  stan- 
dard reading  scores  on  the  Iowa  Test  of  Educational  Develop- 
ment given  In  the  ninth  grade. 

A treatment  by  levels  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  on  the  variables  described  In  Tables  II,  IV  and  v. 
The  results  showed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences 

between  the  mean  scores  of  treatment  groups  but,  as  expected, 

\ 

there  was  significant  differences  among  ability  levels  on 

each  of  the  variables.  Inspection  of  Table  III  indicates  • 

similar  equality.  Appendix  A contains  the  analysis  of 
variance  tables. 
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TABLE  II 

PREVIOUS  YEARS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
EXPERIENCE  OP  THE  SAMPLE 
(l4  students  in  each  cell) 


Group 

A 

Group 

B 

\Group 

C 

Totals 

; u i - 

- 11  ' 

T 

f i J 

- 10 

7 th  • 

- 10 

r 

I 

--  I 

— ~ 

^ 11th 

- 2 

11th 

11th 

""  ^ 

Totals 

. 37 

36 

~38 

111 

AVERAGE 

7th 
8 th 
9th 
10th 
11th 

- 12 
- 11 
- 11 

- 2 
- 3 

7 th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 

- 12 
- 10 

- 6 

- 3 

- 3 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

- 11 
- 11 

- 13 

- 4 

- 1 

Totals 

40 

34 

40 

114 

LOW 

7 th 

8 th 

9 th 
10th 
11th 

- 9 

- 11 

- 9 

- 5 

- 2 

7 th 

8 th 

9 th 
10th 
11th 

- 10 
- 10 
- 12 

- 4 

- 4 

7th 
8 th 
9th 
10th 
11th 

- 11 

- 9 

- 12 

4 

■ 3 

Totals 

36 

40 

39 

115 

TOTALS 

113 

110 

117 

340 

mmm. 


mem 


wmmm 


i \ 
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GRADE  LEVEL  PLACEMENT  OF  SAMPLE 
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Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Totals 

Senior 

5 

Senior 

5 

Senior 

6 

16 

HIGH 

J unlor 

6 

Junior 

6 

Junior 

6 

18 

Sopho- 

more 

3 

Sopho- 

more 

3 

Sopho- 

2 

8 

Senior 

3 

Senior 

4 

Senior 

3 

10 

AVERAGE 

Junior 

6 

Junior 

6 

•Junior 

6 

18 

Sopho- 

more 

5 

Sopho- 

more 

4 

Sopho- 

more 

5 

14 

Senior 

5 

Senior 

5 

Senior 

■ 5 

15 

LOW 

Junior 

6 

Junior 

6 . 

Junior 

6 

18 

Sopho- 

more 

3 

Sopho- 

more 

3 

Sopho- 

more 

3 

9 

Senior 

13 

Senior 

14 

Senior 

14 

41 

TOTALS 

Junior 

18 

Junior 

18 

Junior 

18 

54 

Sopho- 

more 

11 

Sopho- 

more 

10 

Sopho- 

more 

10 

31 

mm 


aaomaBmamam 
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TABLE  IV 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  OTIS  GAMMA 
INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENTS 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Totals 

X 

107.2 

X 

107.1 

X 

S5 

105.8 

X 

106.7 

HIGH 

S 

S3 

6.9 

S 

- 

4.. 6 ■ 

S 

cs 

4.4 

S 

= 

5.5 

X 

95.8 

X 

tS 

96.5 

" X 

s; 

96.2 

X 

s: 

96.2 

AVERAGE 

S 

= 

6.2 

S 

ss 

9.7 

S 

s; 

4.5 

S 

= 

X 

84.3 

X 

82.9 

X 

ts 

•84.9 

X 

= 

84.0 

LOW 

S 

:s 

4.0 

S 

= 

7.4 

S 

- 

- 5.9 

S 

= 

6.0 

X 

tz 

/ 

95.8 

X 

zz 

95.5 

X 

ti 

95.6 

X 

s: 

95.6 

TOTALS 

S 

11.4 

S 

12.4 

S 

tj: 

9.9 

S 

r= 

11.2 

i 


I 


i 

I 
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TABLE  V 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OP  IOWA  TESTS  OP 
EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  MEAN  STANDARD 
READING  SCORES 


Group  A 

Group  B 

Group  C 

Totals 

X = 13.6 

X 

t3 

13.3 

X 

13.3 

X 

= 13. 

HIGH 

S = 3.1 

S 

= 

5.3 

S 

= 

2.9 

S 

= 3.9 

X =10.3 

X 

9.9 

X 

9.7 

X 

= 10.0 

AVERAGE 

S = 2.2 

S 

= 

2.5 

S 

s 

3.4 

S 

= 2.7 

X « 8.6 

X 

8.8 

X 

9.0 

X 

= 8.8 

LOW 

S « 2.0 

S 

s 

3.7 

s 

B 

3.8 

S 

- 3.3 

r’'  = 10.8 

X 

B 

10.7 

X 

B 

10.7 

X 

= 10.7 

TOTALS 

S = 3.2 

S 

S 

4.4 

s 

S' 

3.9 

S 

= 3.8 

mm 


mmrn^rnima 
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III.  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  divided,  on 
the  basis  of  IQ  scores,  into  three  ability  levels  (high,  ^ 
average  and  low).  Within  each  of  these  ability  levels, 
they  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  treatment 
groups.  Treatment  A Group  was  oriented  and  conducted 
through  an  industrial  plant;  Treatment  B Group  war* orie- 
nted and  shown  a l6mm  film  presenting  the  same  information 
experienced  on  the  industrial  tour;  Treatment  C Group 
(control)  received  no  instruction. 

On  the  day  of  the. experiment  all  woodshop  stu- 
dents were  excused  from  their  regular  school  routine. 
Treatment  Group  A visited  the  Andersen  Corporation,  Bay- 
port,  Minnesota,  in  the  morning,  and  ;was  administered 
the  initial  learning  criterion  test  immediately  following 
the  completion  of  the  tour  treatment.  'Treatment  Group  B 
viewed  a l6mm  film  on  the  Andersen  Corporation  at  Johnson 
High  School  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  administered  the 
initial  learning  criterion  test  immediately  following  the 
completion  of  the  film  treatment.  The  Control  Group, 
which  did  not  experience  the  tour  or  the  film,  reported  to 
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school  in  the  afternoon  only  to  be  administered  the  init- 
ial learning  criterion  test* 

Approximately  seven  weeks  after  the  initial  learn- 
ing task,  the  initial  learning  criterion  test  was  re-admin- 
istered  to  Treatment  Groups  A and  B,  The  students  were 
given  no  previous  indication  that  the  test  would  be 
repeated.  They  were  told  to  report  to  one  of  Johnson’s 
large  team  teaching  rooms  two  days  in  advance,  but  were 
not  given  a reason  for  reporting  there. 

Although  the  primary  concern  of. this  study  was 
to  test  for  significant  differences  between  the  two  teach- 
ing methods  (Treatments  A and  B)  on  the  basis  of  criterion 
test  scores,  the  use  of  the  ability  levels  made  it  poss- 
ible to  determine  if  high,  average  or  low  ability  students 
achieved  significantly  more  from  one  method  or  the  other. 
Retesting  for  retention  of  learned  content  several  weeks 
later  was  yet  another  concern  of  this  study. 

Differences  in  criterion  test  scores  between  the 
film  and  tour  groups  could  be  attributed  to  the  method  of 
instruction  provided  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
groups  differed  systematically  in  no  respect  other  than 
the  treatments  employed.  A treatments  by  levels  analysis 
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of  variance  design  was  employed  to  test  for  significant 
differences  between  treatment  groups,  between  ability 
levels  and  for  interactions. 

The  independent  variables  were  (l)  instruction 
methods  and  (2)  ability  levels.  The  dependent  variables 
were  (l)  initial  learning  as  measured  by  an  objective 
test  administered  Immediately  after  instruction,  and 
(2)  retention  as  measured  by  the  same  test  seven  weeks 
later.  The  controlled  variables  Included  (l)  consistency 
of  presentation  of  each  method,  (2)  content  of  Instruction, 
and  (3)  test  and  testing  conditions. 

^*IV,  LEARNING  TASK 

’*To  learn  about  Industry"  is  an  ambiguous  and 

H -T  • • 

all-inclusive  objective  which  by  itself  can  take  on  many 
meanings.  To  define  and  limit  this  objective  somewhat 
this  experiment  included  in  the  learning  task  the  following 
areas  of  concentration:  (1)  Tools,  machinery  and  equipment, 

(2)  materials,  (3)  organization,  (4)  processes,  (5)  pro- 
duction, and  (6)  opportunities  as  each  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Andersen  Corporation, . Bayport,  Minnesota. 


A complete  unit  on  industry  could  not  possibly 
be  presented  during  the  time  it  takes  to  view  a film  or 
make  an  industrial  visit,  so  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
the  learning  task  for  this  experiment  must  necessarily  be 
but  one  lesson  of  many  included  to  reach  the  generic 
objective.  The  problem  at  hand  was  to  determine  if  differ- 
ences in  the  method  of  presentation  resulted  in  significant 
differences  in  learning. 

♦ 

Both  the  tour  and  the  film  treatments  included 
approximately  the  same  information  and  only  that  informa- 
tion which  was  included  in  both  treatments  was  used  in  the 
criterion  test.  Because  the  film  could  riot  be  changed, 
the  tour  was  designed  to  parallel  the  film.  Some  items  of 
Iniormation  that  were  included  in  the  film  could  no t be 
included  in  the  tour  and  some  items  usually  covered  on  the 
tour  could  not  be  added  to  the  film..  The  film  was  carefully 
analyzed  to  derive  test  items  and  then  these  items  were 
screened  in  light  of  the  conterit  covered  on  the  tour. 

As  many  as  possible  of  the  instructional  techn- 
iques (synopsis  in  Chapter  II)  for  obtaining  the  best 
results  in  showing  a film  or  taking  a field  trip  were 
incorporated  into  the  treatments.  The  content  for* both 
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treatments,  in  order  of  presentation,  included:  (l)  Pre- 

paration of  students,  (2)  introduction,  (3)  tour  or  first--. 
showing  of  the  film,  (4)  discussion,  (5)  second  showing  of 
film  for  Treatment  Group  B,  and  (6)  criterion  test. 

The  St.  Paul  area  sales  representative  from 
Andersen  Corporation  presented  both  treatments  to  the 
students  to  ensure  that  both  groups  received  the  same 
learning  content.  It  was  also  felt  that  having  a single 
instructor  present  the  lesson  to  both  treatment  groups 
would  also  lessen  the  chances  for  differences  in  criterion 
scores  being  caused  by  reasons  other  than  the  learning 
task  itself.  Outlines  for  both  Treatments  A and  B were 
authored  jointly  by  the  Andersen  representative  and  the 
Investigator. 

Appendix  B contains  the  content  of  the  tour 
treatment  and  Appendix  C contains  the  content  of  the 
film  treatment. 

V.  CRITERION  TEST  OF  .ACHIEVEMENT 

In  the  absence  of  standardized  tests  dealing  with 
the  lesson  content,  it  was  necessary  to  canstruct  an 
achievement  test  to  be  used  as  a criterion  measure.  The 
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3chi6V6m©nt  tost  contsinod  forty-four  multiplo  choice  Items 
measuring  achievement  in  the  following  selected  areas  of 
industry; 

1.  Tools,  machinery  and  equipment 

2.  Materials 

3.  Organization 

4.  Processes 

5.  Production 

6.  Opportunities 

An  attempt  to  check  the  content  validity  of  the 
criterion  test  was  made  by  discussing  each  test  item  with 
the  Andersen  representative  who  administered  the  film  and 
tour  treatments  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  each  test  item 
would  be  answered  by  the  content  of  both  treatments.  Fel- 
low staff  members  at  Johnson  High  School,  as  well  as  the 
machine  shop  students  involved  in  the  pilot  study,  also 
answered  the  questions  on  the  test  after  viewing  the  film.  * 

A test  reliability  correlation  of  .73  was 

obtained  by  applying  the  Kuder-Richardson  formula, 
n ” pg 

r - X ^ to  the  scores  of  students  in  the . combined 

n-l  i| 
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Treatments  A c^nd  B Groups  on  the  Initial  learning  test. 

This  formula  is  normally  used  for  estimating  the  reli- 
ability of  tests  which  contain  items  of  equal  difficulty. 

A test  item  analysis  revealed  that  items  on  this  test  were 
not  of  equal  difficulty,  and  it  was  therefore  safe  to 
assume  that  the  .73  estimate  was  conservative.  The  test 
is  contained  in  Appendix  D. 

VI.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES 

Because  the  investigator  had  viewed  the  Ander- 
sen Corporation  l6mm  film,  "V/indows  From  the  Friendly 
Valley,”  and  toured  the  plant  at  Baypdrt,  Minnesota,  in 
previous  years,  he  was  well  aware  of  the  willingness  of 
the  Andersen  Corporation  to  co-operatO  with  the  public 
schools  in  providing  a better  knowledge  of  their  company 
and  its  products.  As  one  of  the  largest  window  manufac- 
turers in  the  world,  the  Andersen  plant  represented  a 
realistic  though  limited,  picture  of  modern-day  industry. 

One  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  begin  this 
study  was  to  acquire  the  l6mm  film  used  in  the  film  treat- 
ment (”V7indows  From  the  Friendly  Valley”).  After  conferr- 
ing with  the  sales  manager  at  Andersens,  and  explaining  the 


proposed  study.  It  was  possible  to  obtain  the  film  for  as 
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Ions  as  necessary.  To  briefly  describe  the  film.  Its  con- 
tents Included  the  following  major  parts: 

1,  Functions  of  a window  with  many  scenes  shov;- 
Ing  different  types  In  various  settings. 

2,  Description  of  the  wood  used  and  where  It 

came  from, 

3,  Description  of  the  Andersen  plant,- 

4,  Handling  of  material  as  It  arrived  at  the 

plant, 

5,  Ripping  and  crosscutting  operations, 

'6,  Lineal  and  cross  milling  of  window  parts, 

7*  Quality  control  at  various  steps  In  window 
manufacture . 

8,  Machine  shop  where  sharpening  and  special  set 
ups  and  modifications  were  made. 

9.  Other  machines  such  as  routing,  mortising, 
automatic  nailing  and  screwing  machines, 

10,  Other  machines  such  as  those  used  for  Install 
Ing  hardware,  sanding  the  wood,  and  pneumatic  guns, 

11,  Treating  of  the  window  parts  to  prevent  decay 
and  repel  Insects. 
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12,  Testing  laboratory  where  tests  were  conducted 
to  determine  nail  holding  strength,  strength  of  glue  joints, 
air  and  moisture  leakage,  plating  thickness  of  hardv;are,  etc. 

13,  Window  assembly  including  glazing  and  nailing. 

14,  Packing  and  shipping  of  windows. 

Because  seven  guides  conducted  the  actual  tour 
through  the  plant,  it  was  felt  that  even  though  all  seven 
were  very  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  plant,  some  nec- 
essary information  might  be  excluded  unless  these  people 
had  outlines  to  follow  as  well  as  a briefing  before  the 
tour.  See  Appendix  E for  tour  guide  outline.  Every  attempt 
was  made  to  insure  that  all  of  the  content  incluled.^in ' the 
test  items  ’was  covered  in  the  tour.  To  overcome  the  prob- 
lem of  not  being  able  to  hear  the  guide,  only  six  or  seven 
students  vjere  assigned  to  a guide  and  portable  public 
address  systems  were  used. 

Tentative  arrangements  for  the  day  of  the  exper- 
iment had  previously  been  made  with  the  Andersen  Corpora- 
tion and  the  administration  at  Johnson  High  School.  These 
arrangements  were  finalized  upon  completion  of  the  pilot 
study.  ,An  agenda  sheet  for  the  day  of  the  experiment  was 
made.  (See  Appendix  F)  The  Johnson  High  School  staff  was 
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briefed  on  the  experiment  at  a faculty  meeting  and  a list 
of  all  woodshop  students  to  be  excused  for  the, experiment 
was  given  to  each  teacher. 

The  students  were  not  told  why  they  vjere  being 
excused  from  a day*s  classes  until  three  school  days  before 
the  experiment.  At  this  time  each  woodshop  class  v/as  told 
about  the  experiment,  what  it  was,  the  importance  of  it, 
how  it  was  going  to  be  done,  and  the  necessity  for  obtain- 
ing their  complete  cooperation.  A letter  explaining  the 
experiment  was  given  to  each  student  for  their  parents  to 
read.  (See  Appendix  G)  This  letter  contained  the  student *s 
assignment  or  designated  treatment  group  and  included  a 
parental  permission  slip  to  be  returned  by  the  students 
going  on  the  tour. 

On  the  day  of  the  experiment  Treatment  Group  A 
metat7:^5  A.M.  in  front  of  Johnson  High  School  at  the 
bus  which  was  to  take  them  to  the  Andersen  Corporation, 
Bayport,  Minnesota.  Roll  call  was  taken  and  student  guide 
sheets  were  distributed..  (See  Appendix  H)  These  sheets 
were  explained  to  the  students  and  directions  were  given  to 
study  the  items  on  them  during  the  trip  to  Bayport.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  the  sheets  should  bp  used  to  take 
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notes  or  write  down  any  questions  that  might  arise  during 
the  tour.  Conduct  and  safety  precautions  were  discussed 
briefly,  and  It  was  announced  that  a test  would  be  given 
following  the  tour. 

At  8:45  A,M,  Treatment  Group  A toured  the  plant. 

and  at  10:15  A,M,  thirty  minutes  was  allocated  for  dls~'  * 

cusslon.  The  time  allotted  for  discussion  was  ample,  and 

the  students*  attention  and  Interest  seemed  excellent.  At 

approximately  10:45  A,M,  the  Initial  learning  criterion 

* 

test  was  administered.  Directions  at  this  time  were  brief 
because  all  students  were  familiar  with  the  traditional 
multiple  choice  Item  type  of  test. 

Every  member  of  Treatment  Group  A completed  the 
achleveinent  test  before  11:30  A, M,,  at  which  time  the  bus 
was  boarded  and  the  group  departed.  Because  the  students 
were  excused  from  classes  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
most  of  them  were  released  from  the  bus  at  various  loca- 
tions near  tnelr  homes  on  the  way  back  to  JoTinson  High 
School,  Those  that  did  stay  on  the  bus  were  dismissed 
about  12:00  noon  and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  school. 
Students  were  directed  to  go  home  Immediately,  to  prevent 
interaction  between  the  treatment  groups. 
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Treatment  Group  B reported  to  Room  108,  one  of 
Johnson  High  School *s  large  team- teaching  rooms  at  about 
12:30  p.m.  It  was  announced  that  a test  would  be  given 
after  the  film;  the  first  film  showing  \took  place  about 
1:00  p.m.,  and  the  after-film  discussion  began  at  1:20  p.m. 
The  discussion  was  lively  and  questions  numerous.  At  approx- 
imately 1:50  p.m.  the  film  was  shown  a second  time,  and  at 
2:10  p.m.  the  criterion  test  was  administered.  The  same 
directions  xvere  given  to  Treatment  Group  B as  had  been 
given  to-  Treatment  Group  A.  Also,  the  same  visual  aids 
used  in j the  discussion  at  the  Andersen  plant  were  brought 
to  Johnson  High  School  to  use  in  Treatment  B.  These  vls’ual 
aids  included  a model  window,  plastic  divider  strip,  safety 
glass,  weather  stripping,  and  friction  hinges.  By  3:00  p.m. 
Treatment  Group  B had  completed  the  criterion  test  and  were 
excused  at  the  school  dismissal  bell. 

Treatment  Group  C reported  to  Room  13,  a large 
classroom  at  Johnson  High  School,  at  1:00  p.m.  where  a 
Johnson  High  School  counselor  administered  the  criterion 
test  to  the  group.  It  was  reported  that  students  worked 

i 

dilligently.  Room  13  was  chosen  because  of  its  proximity 
to  a building  exit.  All  students  were  excused  at  1:50  p.m. 
and  left  the  building  to  go  home. 
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Seven  weeks  later,  without  prior  notice.  Treatment 
Groups  -A  and  B were  re-administered  the  criterion  test  to 
check  for  retention.  These  students  were  excused  during 
the  second  class  hour  of  the  day  and  assembled  in  a large 
team- teaching  room.  Students  were  well  behaved  and  completed 
the  test  easily  in  the  time  allotted. 
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chapter  IV 
FINDINGS 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  report  the 
findings  and  the  results  of  tests  of  hypotheses. 

Table  VI  presents  the  means  and  standard  devia* 
tions  of  the  scores  on  the  initial  criterion  test  by  treat- 
ment and  ability  groups. 


TABLE  VI 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF. SCORES  ON 
THE  CRITERION  TEST  ADMINISTERED 
IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  INSTRUCTION 


Trea  tment 
A 

Treatment 

B 

Treatment 

C 

To ta Is 

HIGH 

X 

25.5 

X 

- 

32.5 

X » 

14.8 

X 

sr 

24.3 

s 

5.5  - 

S 

= 

3.6 

s ^ 

7.5 

S 

= 

9.3 

AVERAGE 

X 

= 

26.5 

X 

= 

28.6 

X = 

14.9 

X 

23*3 

s 

2.6 

, s 

a 

4.1 

S = 

3.6 

S 

= 

7.0 

LOV/ 

X 

= 

21.1 

X 

= 

23.3 

X = 

15.0 

X 

= 

19.8 

s 

= 

3.8 

s 

= 

8.3 

s = 

4.4 

S 

a 

6.8 

TOTALS 

X 

a 

2't.5 

X 

28.1 

X = 

14.9 

X 

= 

22.5 

s 

4.7 

s 

= 

6.9 

s = 

5.4 

S 

a 

8.0 

To  determine  if  the  mean  column  and  row  scores 
ivere  significantly  different,  a treatment  by  levels  analy- 
sis of  variance  was  performed  on  the  initial  learning 
criterion  test  scores.  This  analysis  has  been  presented  in 
Table  VII,  below.  Hartley’s  Fmax  test  showed  that  the 
variances  at  the  .01  level  were  J||equal  (Pmax.  = 10.4). 
However,  according  to  Hayes  (12^^  test  of  means  is  not 
affected  by  unequal  variances  when  cell  frequencies  are 
the  same . 


TABLE  VII 

analysis  of  variance  of  initial  learning 

TEST  SCORES  FOR  TREATMENTS  A,  B AND  C 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  -quares 

Mean  Square 

F 

Treatments 

2 

389Y 

1949 

75.0* 

Levels 

> 2 

463 

232 

, 9.0* 

Treatments  x 
Levels 

4 

363 

91 

3.5* 

Within 

117 

3098 

26 

Total 

125 

7821 

♦Significant  P at  .05  = 3.08  for  column  and  row 
means,  and  2.45  for  interaction. 
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The  results  showed  that  the  P values  obtained 
were  significant  in  every  case.  In  order  to  locate  where 
the  significant  differences  lay,  the  Shef fe * Test  was  per- 
.formed  on  (l)  treatments,  (2)  levels,  and  (3)  Interaction. 

1.  Treatments.  The  Sheffe*  test  showed  that  all 
treatment  means  were  significantly  different  from  each 
other  at  the  .05  level. 

2.  Levels.  The  Sheffe*  test  shov;ed  that  the  high 
and  average  ability  means  were  not  significantly  different, 
but  that  both  means  were  significantly  different  from  the 
mean  of  the  low  ability  group. 

3.  Interaction.  The  Sheffe’  test  results  shov;ed 
no  significant  interaction  .among  means  in  the  Treatment  A 
and  B Groups.  Hov;ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  of 
those  students  in  Treatment  A Group,  the  average  ability 
had  slightly  higher  scores  than  the  high  ability  group. 

Table  VIII,  page  45,  presents  the  means  and  stan- 
dard deviations  of  the  scores  by  treatment  and  level  for 

the  criterion  test  re-administered  seven  weeks  after 

% 

instruction. 
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TABLE  VIII 

MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  SCORES  ON  THE 
CRITERION  TEST  ADMINISTERED  SEVEN  ^aTlEKS 
AFTER  INSTRUCTION 


Level 

Treatment  A 

Treatment  B 

Totals 

X 

= 22.1 

r 

X 

26.1 

X 

= 24. 

High 

S 

= 6.3 

s 

s: 

4.5 

S 

= 5. 

X 

= 22.8 

X 

a 

24.8 

X 

= 23. 

Average 

s 

= 4.0 

s 

s 

4.0 

S 

= 4. 

X 

= 17.3 

X 

21.4 

X 

= 19. 

Low 

s 

= 3.5 

s 

a 

6.9 

S 

= 5. 

Totals 

X 

= 20.7 

X 

a 

24.1 

X 

= 22. 

s 

= 5.3 

s 

a 

5.7 

s 

= 5. 

To  determine  if  the 

resul  tiing 

mean  scores 

were 

significant,  a treatment  by  levels  analysis  of  variance  v;as 


performed  on  the  retention  test  scores.  This  analysis  has 
been  presented  in  Table  IX,  page  46,  Hartley’s  Fmax  test 
showed  that  the  cell  variances  were  not  significantly  dif- 


1 

8 

8 

1 

3 

8 

4 

8 
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TABLE  IX 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  RETENTION  TEST  SCORES 
FOR  TREATMENTS  A AND  B 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

’’4-  • 

Mean  Square 

F 

Treatments 

1 

233 

233.0 

9.2* 

Levels 

2 

401 

200.5 

7.9* 

Treatments 
X Levels 

2 

19 

9.5 

.37 

Within 

78 

1973 

25.4 

Totals 

83 

2626 

*Significant  P at  .05  = 3.08. 

The  results  showed  that  there  was  a significant 


difference  between  treatments  and  among  levels.  In  order 
•to  locate  where  the  significant  differences  were,  the 
Sheffe*  test  was  used. 

1.  Treatments.  The  Sheffe*  test  results  showed 
that  Treatment  B Group  achieved  significantly  greater  than 
Treatment  A Group. 

2.  Levels.  The  Sheffe*  test  results  showed 
a significant  difference  favoring  the  high  and  average 
ability  students  over  the  low  ability  students,  however. 
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the  high  ability  students  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  average  ability  students. 

Shortly  before  the  administration  of  the  treat- 
ments it  occurred  to  the  Investigator  that  an  Interesting 
addition  to  the  s.tudy  would  be  to  obtain  students*  reactions 
to  the  field  trip  and  film  treatments.  A tally  of  these 
reactions  revealed  .that  all  of  the  students  in  both  treat- 

'P' 

ments  responded  with  favorable  opinions  about  the  type  of 
learning  experience  they  were  provided. 
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CHAPTER  V 


# 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 
I.  SUMMARY 

The  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
which  was  more  effective  in  learning  about  selected  aspects 
of  industry,  a film  or  a field  trip.  Other  purposes  v/ere 
to  determine  if  students  of  varying  abilities  benefited 
differentially  and  whether  any  interaction  resulted  between 
the  treatments  and  the  ability  levels. 

The  sample  consisted  of  all  students  at  Johnson 
High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  who  were  enrolled  in  vjood- 
shop  for  the  school  year  1964-65.  The  students  were  first 
placed  in  rank  order  according  to  scholastic  aptitude  and 
then  divided  into  three  equal  numbered  groups.  Individuals 
from  within  each  ability  group  were  then  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  three  treatment  groups,-  field  trip,  film  or  con- 
trol. On  the  day  of  the  experiment  the  sample  was  excused 

« 

from  the  regular  school  routine.  The  field  trip  group 
toured  the  Andersen  Corporation,  Bayport,  Minnesota,  in 
the  morning,  and,  immediately  after  the  tour  treatment, 
completed  an  initial  learning  criterion  test.  In  the 
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afternoon,  the  film  group  viewed  a film  covering  the  same 
selected  aspects  of  Industry  and  completed  the  criterion 
test  immediately  after  the  film  treatment.  The  control 
group,  which  neither  went  on  the  tour  or  viewed  the  film, 
was  administered  the  criterion  test  in  the  same  afternoon. 
Seven  weeks  after  the  experiment,  the  criterion  test  was 
re-administered  to  the  field  trip  and  film  students  to  test 
for  retention.  Variables  such  as  IQ,  reading  ability, 
grade  level  and  previous  woodshop  experience  were  used  to 
describe  the  population  and  determine  whether  the  randomi- 
zation procedure  resulted  in  forming  treatment  groups  which 
were  not  significantly  different,  A treatment  by  levels 
analysis  of  variance  design  was  used  in  the  statistical 
treatment  of  the  data. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  it  was  felt  that 
certain  limitations  inherent  in  the  design  should  be  mentioned. 
The  Andersen  Corporation  representative  who  presented  the 
film  and  tour  treatments  did  not  represent  a random  sample 
of  industrial  representatives  nor  did  the  film  and  tour 
represent  a random  sample  of  industrial  films  and  tours. 
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Also,  the  subjects  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  a random  sample 
of  high  school  woodshop  students.  Therefore,  any  attempt 
to  generalize  beyond  woodshop  students  attending  Johnson 
Senior  High  School  or  to  other  tours  and  films  must  be  done 
with  great  caution. 

Concerted  effort  was  made  to  present  the  two 
treatments  equally  well  but  It  was  found  that  not  only  was 
it  difficult  to  provide  the  same  learning  content  In  each 
treatment,  It  was  equally  difficult  to  administer  the  learn 
ing  content  in  the  two  treatments  with  equal  emphasis.  The 
criterion  test  which  was  so  important  In  determining  the 
results  of  this  study  was  designed  to  give  results  which 
would  be  as  valid  and  reliable  as  possible,  but  represent  a 
limited  interpretation  of  "understanding  Industry." 

VJlth  the  foregoing  considerations  In  mind,  the 
investigator  drew  the  following  conclusions; 

Hypothesis  1.  There  were  significant .differ- - 
ences  (.05  level)  between  the  field  trip,  film  and  control 
populations  as  measured  by  their  average  scores  on  an 
objective  test  given  Immediately  after  the  treatments. 

Evidence  indicated  that  the  film  treatment  was 
significantly  superior  to  the  tour  treatment,  and  that  the 
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mean  scores  produced  by  the  tour  and  film  treatment  popu- 
lations were  significantly  greater  than  those  produced  by 
the  control  treatment  population. 

Hypothesis  2.  There  were  significant  differences 
(.05  level)  among  the  high,  average  and  low  ability  popula- 
tions as  measured  by  their  average  scores  on  an  objective 
test  given  immediately  after  the  field  trip,  film  and  con- 
trol treatments.  Evidence  indicated  that  high  and  average 
ability  students  achieved  significantly  higher  mean  scores 
than  lov;  ability  students.  Evidence  did  not  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  high  ability  students  did  significantly  better 
than  average  ability  students. 

Hypothesis  3,  There  was  an  interaction  between 

the  three  treatment  groups  and  the  three  ability  levels  as 

* 

measured  by  their  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given 
immediately  after  the  treatments.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  the  tour  treatment,  the  average 
ability  students  had  slightly  higher  mean  scores  than  the 
high  ability  students. 

Hypothesis  4,  There  were  significant  differences 
(,05  level)  between  field  trip  and  film  populations  as 
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1 

measured  by  their  average  scores  on  an  objective  test  given 
‘ seven  weeks  after  the  treatments.  Evidence  presented 

I indicated  that  the  film  treatment  produced  significantly 

I 

higher  mean  scores  than  the  tour  treatment. 

i 

i 

' Hypothesis  5.  There  were  significant  differences 

(.05  level)  between  the  high,  average  and  low  ability  pop- 
ulations as  measured  by  their  average  scores  on  an  objec- 
tive test  given  seven  weeks  after  the  field  trip,  film  and 

control  treatments.  Evidence  presented  indicated  that 

♦ 

both  the  high  and  average  ability  groups  had  higher  mean 
scores  than  the  low  ability  group.  However,  the  high 
ability  students  did  not  score  significantly  higher  than 
the  average  ability  students. 

Hypothesis  6.  Evidence  presented  indicated  there 
was  no  interaction  (.05  level)  between  the  field  trip  and 
film  treatments  and  the  three  ability  levels  as  measured 
by  their  av^^age  scores  on  an  objective  test  given  seven 
weeks  after  the  treatments. 
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III.  DISCUSSION 


On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  in  this  study, 
it  was  concluded  that  a l6mm  motion  picture  film  v/as  a more 
effective  learning  device  than  an  industrial  tour  when 
teaching  about  certain  aspects  of  industry.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  films  produce  greater  learning  than  all  indus- 
trial visits,  but  it  does  indicate  that  if  a good  film  is 
available  about  a certain  industry  the  chances  are  good 
that  the  students  can  learn  Just  as  much  factual  informa- 
tion, if  not  more,  from  the  film  than  if  the  students  were 
actually  able  to  visit  the  industry. 

Much  depends  on  the  metho'd  of  presenting  both 
the  films  and  industrial  visits.  Many  textbooks  and  other 
written  materials  are  available  to  guide  the  teacher  in  their 
use  of  these  audio  visual  tools  and  should  be  consulted  to 
give  direction  to  the  techniques  of  presentation.  The  syno- 
psis presented  in  Chapter  II  is  but  one  source  that  suggests 
many  procedural  techniques  teachers  can  incorporate,  either 
vfnolly  or  in  part,  into  their  lessons  when  using  films  or 
field  trips.-  Needless  to  say,  tools  are  only  as  good  as  those 
v;ho  use  them. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  there  may  be  other 
advantages  to  using  the  tour  method.  Freeman  (10)  makes 
the  statement.,  "The  fllm»s  value  lies  In  Its  ability,  to  fur- 
nish a peculiar  kind  of  content  or  experience  rather  than 
Its  stimulating  effect."  Field  trips,  without  doubt,  do 
provide  a welcome  break  In  the  dally  routine  of  the  student’s 
school  day  and  It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  motivation  Induced 
by  such  a trip  may  offset  other  advantages  of  a film. 

Because  both  the. film  and  tour  treatments  In  this 
study  constituted  a break  in  the  usual  school  routine,  this 
"stimulating  effect"  was  probably  nearly  equal  for  both 
treatments.  This  may  explain  why  student  reaction  was  100  . 
per  cent  favorable  for  both  the  film  and  tour  when  asked  to 
wrlte-on  the  back  of  their  tests  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
like  the  particular  presentation.  Three  of  the  forty-two 
students  present  for  the  film  presentation  did  reply  that 
they  would  rather  go  on  a field  trip,  but  even  these  stu- 
dents replied  favorably  when  asked  for  their  reaction  to 
the  film  presentation. 

A replication  of  the  study  using  different  criter- 
ion, such  as  change  in  attitudes,  might  be  an  Interesting  and 
enlightening  research  project. 
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APPENDIX  A 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  OTIS  GAMMA  INTELLIGENCE 

QUOTIENTS  OF  THE  SAMPLE 


Source 

df 

Sum 

of  Squares 

Mean  Square  F 

Treatments 

2 

1 

.5  .02 

Levels 

Treatments  x 

2 

10807 

5404.0  211.00** 

Levels 

4 

48 

12.0  .47 

Within 

117 

2991 

25.6 

TOTALS 

125 

13847 

**Signif leant 

at  the  .01  level. 

ANALYSIS 

OF  VARIANCE 

OF  IOWA  TESTS 

OF  EDUCATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

MEAN  STANDARD  READING  SCOPJiS  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

Source 

df 

Sum 

of  Squares 

Mean  Square  F 

Treatments 

2 

1 

# 

.5  , .05 

Levels 

Treatments  x 

2 

' 479 

240.0  ‘ 23.1  *♦ 

Levels 

4 

5 

1.2  .87 

VJi  thin 

117 

1216 

10.4 

TOTALS 

125 

1701 

**Signif leant  at  the  .01  level. 
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APPENDIX  A (continued) 


AN LYSIS  OP  VARIANCE  OP  PREVIOUS  NUMBER  OP  YEARS 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  SAMPLE 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  Squares 

Mean  Square 

P 

Treatments 

2 

.34 

.17 

.15 

Levels 

2 

1.72 

.86 

.78 

Treatments  x 
Levels 

4 

.94 

2.35 

.214 

Within 

117 

128.36 

1.10 

TOTALS 

125 

132.0 

APPENDIX  B 


TOUR  OUTLINE 

I.  Preparation  of  students 

A.  Purpose:  learn  relationships  of  shop  work  to  indus 

try  _ 

1.  Education  prepares  for  living 

a.  Industrial  arts  is  education 

b.  Andersen  Corporation  is  real  life  industry 

2.  Live  in  industrial  society 

a.  One  industry  is  woodworking 

b.  Andersen  Corporation  is  a woodworking 
industry 

3.  Unique  position  of  industrial  arts  in  learning 
about  industry 

a.  Use  similar 

(1)  Tools 

(2)  Machinery 

(3)  Materials 

b.  Not  enough  - need  more  - therefoie  tour  to 
point  out 

( 1)  Processes 

(2)  New  tools  and  machinery 

(3)  Organization 
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(4)  Production 

(5)  Opportunities 


Me 

thod : 

tell  how 

1. 

Introduction 

a . 

New  words 

b . 

Study  items 

2. 

Tour 

.3. 

Discussion 

a . 

Clarify  misunderstandings 

b . 

Answer  questions 

c . 

Introduce  related  information 

4. 

Achievement  test 

a . 

Multiple  choice 

b. 

Over  forty  items 

II.  Introduction 

A.  History  of  Andersen  Corporation 

1.  Origin  of  Andersens* 

2.  Present  - day  operations 

a.  Floor  space  --  12  acres 

b.  Number  windows  produced  annually 

B.  New  words  - important  to  window  manufacturing 


1.  Frames 


Ill/ 

IV. 


2.  Sill 

3.  Jamb 

4 . Sash 

5.  Glazing 

6.  Weathers  tripping 

j. 

7.  Strikeplate 

8.  Friction ■ hinge 

♦ 

• 9-  Milling 

C.  Study  items 

1.  Tools,  machinery  and  equipment 

2.  Materials 

3.  Organization 

4.  processes 

5.  Production 

6.  Opportunities 

Tour 

Discussion 

A.  Ask  for  questions 

B.  Introduce  related  information 

1.  Use  of  plastic  in  window  manufacture 

2.  Quality  control  necessary  for 
a.  Proper  assembly 
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b.  Ease  of  operation 

c.  Beauty 

d.  Wea tbertightness 

e.  Ease  of  upkeep 

3.  Mass  production  - parts  uniform  size 

4.  Importance  of  speed  in  industry 

5.  Investment  per  employee 

6.  V/ages 

7.  Profit  sharing  program 

8.  Rest  breaks 

9.  Where  to  apply  for  Job 

10.  Types  of  Jobs  available 

Reasons  for  industry  providing  tours 
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APPENDIX  C 


FILM  OUTLINE 

I,  Preparation  of  students 

A.  Purpose:  learn  relationships  of  shop  vjork  to 

Indus  try 

1.  Education  prepares  for  living 

a.  Industrial  arts  is  education 

b,  Andersen  Corporation  is  real  life  Industry 

2.  Live  in  industrial  society 

a.  One  industry  is  v/oodworking 

b.  Andersen  Corporation  is  a woodv/orking 
industry 

3.  Unique  position  of  industrial  arts  in  learning 
about  industry 

a.  Use  similar 

(1)  Tools 

(2)  Machinery 

(3)  Materials 

b.  Not  enough  - need  more  - therefore  film 
to  show 

(1)  Processes 

(2)  Nev/  tools  and  machinery 

(3)  Organization 
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(4)  Production 

(5)  .Opportunities 
B.  Method;  tell  how 

1 . Introduction 

a.  New  words 

b.  Study  items 

2.  First  showing 

a.  General  overview  of  Andersen  Corporation 

b.  Relate  industry  to  shop 

c.  Shovj  need  for  detail  analysis 

3.  Discussion 

a.  Clarify  misunderstandings 

b.  Answer  questions 

c.  Introduce  related  information 

4.  Second  showing 

a.  Look  for  details 

b.  Look  for  study  items 

5.  Achievement  test 

a.  Multiple  choice 
b^  Over  forty  items 
II.  Introduction 

A.,  Nev;  words  - important  to  window  manufacturing 


i.. 


L . 
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1. '  Frames  ' 

2.  Sill 

3 . Jamb 

4 . Sash 

5.  Glazing 

6.  Weatherstripping 

7.  Strikeplate 

8.  Friction  hinges  t 

9.  Milling  f ' 

B.  Study  items 

1.  Tool^  machinery  and  equipment 

2.  Materials 

3.  Organization 

4.  Processes 

5.  Production  ^ 

6.  Opportunities 

III.  First  film  showing  - imagine  you  are  there 
IV,  Discussion 

A.  Ask  for  questions 

I 

B.  Introduce  related  information 

1.  Use  of  plastic  in  window  manufacture 

2.  Sawdust  and  scrap  wood  - what  happens  to  it 


3-  Investment  per  employe© 

4.  Importance  of  speed  in  Industry 

5.  Mass  production  - parts  uniform  size 

6.  Rest  breaks 

7.  Methods  for  determining  wage-s 

8.  Profit  sharing  plan 

9.  V/here  to  apply  for  job 

10.  Types  of  jobs  available 

11.  Reasons  for  industry  providing  films 
Second  film  showing 


Achievement  test 


APPENDIX  D 


achievement  test 


Learning  About  Industry 
Andersen  Corporation 
Bay port,  Minnesota 


NAKE_ 

DATE 


GROUP 


Directions : 


1. 


All  items  are  multiple  choice.  Choose  the 
best  answer  and  indicate  your  response  in  the 
blank  space  to  the  left  of  each  item--le tters 
A,  B,  Cf'Wtb. 

The  lovjer  most  part  of  a window  unit  is  called 

A.  sash 

B.  Jamb 

C.  sill, 

D.  strike  plate 

E.  template 

How  many  v/indow  units  does  Andersen  produce 
each  year? 


A. 

10,000 

B. 

100,000 

C. 

1,000,000 

D.  : 

2,000,000 

E. 

10,000,000 

How 

much  floor 

A. 

2 acres 

B. 

6 acres 

C. 

12  _acres 

D. 

l8  acres 

E. 

24  acres 
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4.  VJhat  kind  of  vjood  is  used  to  make  Andersen 
v;lndov/s  ? 

A.  Douclas  Fir 

B.  Balsam  Pine 

C.  Blue  Spruce 

D.  Ponderosa  Pine 

5.  Where  does  the  wood  for  Andersen  windows  come 
from? 

A.  V/est  Coast 

B.  East  Coast 

C.  Southern  United  States 

D.  Central  United  States 

E.  Minnesota 

6.  One  of  the  advantages  of  choosing  the  particular 
wood  that  Andersen  uses  is  low  thermal  conduc- 
tivity, this  means 

A.  resistance  to  weather  conditions 

B.  fire  resistance 

C.  hold  paint  and  color  well 

D.  easily  milled 

E.  low  cost 

7.  Sawdust  and  scrap  wood  at  the  Andersen  plant  is 

A.  throv/n  away 

B.  sold  to  other  businesses 

C.  used  to  heat  the  plant  in  wintertime 
• D.  used  to  heat  the  wood-drying  ovens 

E.  three  of  the  above 

8.  “Moisture  content  of  the  wood  Andersen  uses  is 

checked  by  . ■ 

A.  v;elghing  it 

B.  heating  it 

C.  sawing  it 

D.  squeezing  or  compressing  it 

E.  none  of  the  above 
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9*  V’hat  is  done  to  dry  the  wood  if  it  has  too 
high  a moisture  content? 

A.  stacking  it  outdoors 

B.  heating  it  in  large  ovens 

C.  stacking  it  in  storage  buildings 

D.  compressing  it  in  large  machines 

E.  send  it  back 

10.  Lumber  for  Andersen  windows  must  be  dried  to 
w'hat  moisture  content? 

A . 

B.  11^  - 

C . 170 

D.  240 

E . 300 

11.  How  are  large  quantities  of  rough  lumber  moved 
from  storage  yards  to  the  point  where  production 
begins? 

A.  caterpillers 

B.  straddlebugs 

C.  by  hand 

D.  cranes 

E.  trucks 

12.  How  does  the  ripper  know  where  to  feed  the 
board  into  the  savj? 

A.  sa,W-  has  fingers 

B.  carefully  estimating 

C.  electric  eye 

D.  movable  fence 

E.  all  cuts  are  the  same 

13.  Why  are  rough  cut  pieces  marked  with  colored  ink? 

A.  to  shov/  vjho  cut  it 

B.  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  pieces 

C.  to  identify  what  it  is  to  be  used  for 

D.  to  tell  wjnen  it  v;as  cut 

E.  to  give  the  size  of  the  piece 
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How  Is  lumber  fed  into  the  rip  saw? 

A.  conveyor  belt 

B.  pushed  by  hand 

C.  rubber  rollers 

D.  pulled  in  by  helper 

E.  saw  fingers 


Conveyor  belts  are  used  to 

A. ,  keep  machines  from  getting  too  hot 

B.  hold  v/indows  securely  while  being  shipped 
C f ■"  deliver  the  mail  to  various  locations  in 

the  plant 

D.  convey  messages  from  one  departm.ent  to 
another 

E.  keep  the  papts  moving  on  the  assembly  line 

V/hat  is  lineal  milling? 

A.  grooving 

B.  cutting  to  thickness 

C.  cutting  to  width 

D.  rabbeting 

E.  all  of  the  above 

V/hat  is  crossmilling? 

A.  dado  cuts 

B.  cutting  to  length 

C.  cutting  to  w’idth 

D.  A and  B 

E . A and  C 

How  many  sides  of  a board  can  be  shaped  at  one 
tim,©  on  milling  machines? 

A.  1 

B.  2 

C.  3 

D.  4 

E . 6 . 

Pieces  are  checked  for  accuracy  by  measuring  with  a 

A.  template 

B.  ruler  * « 

C . pattern 

D.  pre-cut  piece 

E.  micrometer 
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.'/hat  Is  done  to  the  v;ood  to  preserve  it? 

A.  sprayed  with  sealer 

B.  dipped  in  solution 

C.  painted  by  hand 

D.  stained 

E.  dipped  in  paint 

Sanding  of  Andersen  windows  is  done  by 

A.  hand  sanding  v\?ith  course,  medium  and  fine 
sandpaper 

B.  three  different  machines  uslng^a  course, 
medium,  or  fine  sandpaper 

C.  ‘ sandblasting  process  using  different 
size  grits 

d/  one  machine  whidh  sands  course,  me'dlum 
and  fine  all  at  one  time 

E.'  portable  electric  sanders  using  fine, 
medium  and  rough  sandpaper 

Automatic  screwing  machines 

A.  require  the  operator  to  place  each  screw 
in  the  proper  slot 

B.  feed  the  screv;  in  an  upright  position  to 
the  operator  so  that  he  can  put  the  screw 
into  the  vjood  without  wasting  time 

C.  fasten  the  pieces  together  without  the 
operator  even  touching  the  screw  or^a 
s c re  v;d  river 

D.  fasten  the  pieces  together  loosely  so  the 
operator  only  has  to  tighten  the  assembly 

E.  are  used  only  for  packing  the  windows  in 
crates 

Nailing  machines 

A.  are  commonly  used  at  Andersens*  . 

B.  cannot  be  used  because  the  windows  break 
so  easily 

C.  do  not  exist 

D.  are  usually  held  in  a worker* s hand 

E.  can  only  drive -one  nail  at  a time 


24 . Application  of  glazing  compound  to  bed  glass 
into  sash  frames  is  done  v/ith  a 

A.  gun 

B.  knife 

C.  roller 

D.  glazing  tool 

E.  v/indow  scraper 

25.  Face  glazing  is  usually  done  v/ith  a 

A.  knife 

B.  gun 

C . machine 

D.  v;indov;  scraper 

E.  roller 

26.  To  assist  sales  on  a national  level,  Andersen 
v/indov/s  are  usually  shipped  from  the  factory 
directly  to 

A.  .retail  stores 

B.  distributors 

C.  contractors 

D.  lumber  yards 

E.  customers 

27.  Quality  control  throughout  the  production  of 
Andersen  windows  is  necessary  for 

" A.  proper  assembly' 

B.  ease  of  operation 

C.  beauty 

D.  weather  tightness 

E.  ease*  of  upkeep 
P.  all  of  the  ‘above 

28.  Amount  of  vjages  paid  to  Andersen  employees 
depends  upon 

A.  number  of  hours  worked 

B.  amount  of  production 

C.  type  of  work  done 
■ D.  two  of  the  above 

E.  three  of  the  above 
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29.  The  Andersen  Profit  Sharing  Program 

A.  allows  employees  to  Invest  part  of  their 
earnings  in  company  stock 

B.  is  a substitute  for  high  wages 

C.  is  a partnership  between  the  stockholders 
and  all  employees 

D.  was  initiated  by  the  labor  unions 

E.  provides  income  for  retired  employees 

30.  Production  banuses  are  paid  to  Andersen  employees 
for 

A.  working  overtime- 

B.  working  nights 

- C.  producing  good  v;indows 

producing  at  a greater  rate  than  expected 
E.  not  being  absent  or  late  for  work 

31.  Rest  breaks  are  provided  by  the  Andersen  Cor- 
poration because 

A.  workers  would  be  physically  exhausted 
without  them 

B.  unions  demand  them 

C.  cafeteria  sales  provide  more  profit 'for 
the  company 

D.  they  are  deductible  from  Income  tax  payments 

E.  v;orkers  produce  more  v/hen  rest  breaks  are 
provided 

32.  If  you  wanted  to  apply  for  a machinist  Job  at 
Andersen’s,  where  vjould  you  report? 

A.  personnel  department 
3.  guidance  department 

C.  payroll  department 

D.  machine  shop 

E.  accounting  department 

• 

33.  The  amount  of  money  Invested  in  the  Andersen 
Corporation  is  equal  to  how  much  per  empl,;yee? 

A.  $100.00 

B.  $1,000.00 

C. -  $5'y000.00 

D.  $25,000.00 

E.  $50,000.00 
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34.  V/hich  of  the  following  workers  would  be  least 
likely  to  be  employed  in  an  industry  sub’h  as 
Andersens'?  ^ 

A.  engineers 

B.  machinists 

C.  carpenters 

D.  machine  operators 

E.  salesmen 


35. 


In.  the  production  of  Andersen  windov;s,  treating 
of  the  v^pod  comes  Just  after 

A.  cross-milling 

B.  drying  of  the  wood 

C.  lineal  milling 

D.  crosscutting 

E.  glazing  of  the  sash 


36,  Why  are  v/indow  parts  made  by  machine  rather  than 

hand? 

A,  hand  tools  are  usually  too  dull  to  do  a 
good  Job 

A.  there  are  not  enough  skilled  draftsmen 
available  to  make  parts  by  hand 

C.  mass  production  requires  all  pieces  to  be 
uniform  in  size 

D,  workers  would  get  too  tired  v;ithout 
machines 

,E.  probably  because  machines  are  in  style 
today 


37.  In  the  production  of  Andersen  windows,  cross- 
nilling  comes  before 

A.  crosscutting  » 

B.  ripping 

C.  attaching  of  hardware 

D.  lineal  milling 

E.  sorting  of  vJindow  parts 

( 

38.  Plastic  is  now  being  used  in  Andersen  windows  for 

A,  weatherstripping 

B, ,  glass  divider  strips 

C,  guide  strips  for  glider  units. 

D«  two  of  the  above 

E.  all  of  the  above 
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o9»  V.’nere  is  almost  all  ot  the  tool  sharpening  done? 

A.  on  the  machines  by  the  operators 

B.  in  the  plant  machine  shop 

C.  sent  out  to  tool  sharpening  businesses 

D.  on  the  machines  by  expert  craftsmen 

E.  Andersen  Corporation  hires  Someone  to 
periodically  come  in  and  do  it 


40. 


All  v;indow  sash  are  shipped  in 

A,  v/ooden  boxes 

B,  crates 

C,  banded  bundles 

D,  cartons 

E,  plastic  bags 


41.  Sash  is  always  assembly  by 

A,  pneumatic  gun 

B,  hand 

C , , glaziers 

D,  machines 

E,  experienced  cabinetmakers 

42.  Speed  is  important  to  the  success  of  an 
industry  because 

A.  orders  tend  to  stack  up 

B.  working  fast  makes  the . time  go  Quiokly 

C.  time  is  money 

D.  people  are  happier  when  they  v:ork  ^ast 

E.  a fast  v;orker  is  a safe  worker  ' 

43.  Machines  are  used  to 

A. -  attach  hardware 

B.  insert  weatherstripping 

C.  nail  parts  together 

D.  two  of  the  above 

E.  all  of  the  above 

44.  V/hat  is  the  most  important  reason  for  an  industry 
to  provide  films  and/or  toui^s  regarding  their 
product  and  the  production  of  it? 

A.  attract  future  employees 

B.  to  promote  sales 

C.  to  show  how  their  product  is  made 

D.  to  tell  about  the  uses  of  their  product 

E.  to  explain  mass  production 
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TOUR  GUIDE  OUTLINE 


Starting  point 

A.  Kind  of  wood  - Ponderosa  Pine 

1.  Where  from  - West  Coast 

a.  California 

b.  Oregon 

c.  Washington 

2.  Explain  thermal  conductivity 

a.  Resistance  to  heat 

b.  Resistance  to  cold 


B.  Moisture  content 


1.  How  tested 

2.  What  should  be  - 11^ 

3*  How  accomplished  * ovens 

a.  Fuel  is  waste  wood  and  sawdust 

b, .  Also  heat  plant 

C.  Moving  lumber 

1.  Fork  lifts 

2,  Stradc^lebugs 
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II.  Production 

A.  • Ripping 

1.  Fingers  to  determine  proper  v/idths 

2.  Board  fed  into  blades  by  rubber  rollers 

B.  Crosscutting 

1.  Pieces  marked  with  colored  ink 

2.  Code 

3.  Identify  what  piece  is  to  be  used  for 

C.  Conveyor  belts  keep  parts  moving  on  assembly  line 

D.  Lineal  milling 

1.  Cuts  with  grain 

, a.  Grooving 

b.  Cutting  to  thickness 

c.  Cutting  to  width 

d.  Rabbets 

2.  Pour  sides  can  be  shaped  at  one  time 

3.  Pieces  checked  for  accuracy  with  template 

E.  Cross  milling 

1.  Cuts  across  grain 

a.  Cutting  to  length 

b.  Dado  cuts 

2.  Show  combination  lineal  and  cross  milling 
machine 
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P.  V/ood  dipped  in  soution  to  prevent  decay 

r 

III.  Machine  shop  - tool  sharpening’ 

IV.  Assembly 

A. ^  Automatic  machines  used  to 

9 

1.  Attach,  hardware 
■ “'2.  Insert  weatherstripping 

V . , "V 

3.  Nail  parts  together 

B.  Sanding  frames 

1.  One  machine 

1 

2.  One  operation 

< 

3.  Three  sandings 

C.  Sash  always  assembled  by  hand 

D.  Bedding  of  glass 
1.  In  sash  frame 

"2.  With  pneumatic  gun 

E.  Face  glazing 

1.  Hand  operation 

2.  Putty  knife 

V.  Shipping 

A.  Sav/dust 

1.  Shipping  point 

2.  Sold  to  other  businesses 


8i 
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All  sash  in  cardboard  cartons 


•.  f 

♦ *' 

*•« 

Q2 

C.  Windows  ^ 

1.  Shipping  point 

2.  To  distributors 

. y • - 

a.  Throughout  country 

b.  Assist  sales  on  a national  level 
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APPENDIX  F 


AGENDA 


MARCH  23,  1965 


TOUR 


8:00. 

A.M. 

Leave  Johnson 

8:30 

A.M. 

Andersen  arrival--Introduc tion 

8:45 

A.M. 

Tour 

10:15 

A.M. 

Discussion 

10:45 

A.M. 

Test 

11:30 

A.M. 

Leave  Anddrsen 

12:00 

J 

P.M. 

Arrive  at  Johnson 

FILM 

. 

12:40 

P.M. 

Introduction — Room  IO8 

1:00 

P.M. 

First  showing 

1:20 

P.M. 

Discussion 

1:50 

?.M. 

2nd  showing 

2:10 

P.M. 

Test 

3:00 

P.M. 

Excused 

CONTROL 

- 

1:05  P.M.  Test--Room  I3 
1;50“2;00  P.M.  Excused 


APPENDIX  G 


THE  SAINT  PAUL  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS- 
615  City  Hall 
Saint  Paul  2,  Minnesota 


Johnson  High  School 
13^9  Arcade  Street 


March  I5,  I965 


Dear  Parents  and  Guardians: 

On  Tuesday,  March  23,  19^5,  all  woodshop  students  at  John- 
son High  School  will  be  taking  part  in  an  important 
educational  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  films 
and  field  trips  in  industrial  arts.  This  letter  is  written 
to  inform  you  more  about  the  study. 

More  and  more,  teachers  of  industrial  arts  are  being  called 
upon  to  include  in  their  curriculum,  vjays  and  means  for 
their  students  to  develop  a realistic  concept  of  modern-day 
industry.  The  question,  "How  can  we  Interpret  Industry  in 
the  Industrial  arts  laboratory?",  becomes  paramount. 

There  are  two  widely  used  methods  which  the  teacher  can  use 
to  broaden  industry-student  contact:  First,  have  students 

visit  and  observe  Industrial  enterprise;  secondly,  bring 
the  many  industrial  sources  and  resources  into  the  class- 
room. These  two  methods^,  are  most  often  Implemented  by  a 
field  trip  and  by  a 16  mm  motion  picture  film*  The  film 
is  used  more  often  because  of  the  ease  of  presentation. 

A pf’oblem  unveils  Itself  hov;ever,  vjhen  one  ponders  the  ques- 
tion, "Which  is  more  effective  in  learning  about  Industry, 
a film  or  a field  trip?"  Because  educators  must'  be  concerned 
v;ith  the  effectiveness  of  learning  and  not  always  the  ease 
of  presentation,  it  is  important  that  this  study  be  made. 

To  further  enhance  the  value  of  the  study  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  determine  which  method,  if  any,  will  be  most 
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boneflcial  for  high,  average,  or  l6'w  ability  studen-ts.  The 
importance  is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  no  research  can  be 
found  comparing  educational  films  v/ith  field  trips. 

In  this  study,  three  separate  groups  have  been  formed  and 
Vv'ill  be  compared.  Group  A students  vjill  be  introduced  to 
and  conducted  through  an  industrial  plant  in  groups  of 
five  or  six  by  industrial  guides.  Then,  the  tour  group 
will 'assemble,,,  a discussion  will  be  held,  and  an  achieve- 
ment test  will  be  given. 

Group  B students  will  be  oriented  and  shovm  a l6  mm  motion 
picture  film  which  depicts  the  same  material  experienced 
on  the  industrial  tour.  After  the  film,  a discussion  per- 
iod will  follow.  Then  the  film  will  be  shown  a second 
time  and  the  same  achievement  test  v/ill  follow. 

Group  C students,  a control  group,  will  not  experience  the 
film  or  field  trip  but  v/ill  be  given  the  achievement  test 
to  determine  if  significant  learning  actually  does  result 
from  the  film  and  field  trip  treatments. 

Students  are  being  excused  from  all  regular  classes  to 
insure  that  there  v;ill  be  no  interaction  betv/een  the 
three  groups.  This  is  very  important  to  prevent  previous 
knov;ledge  of  the  test  items.  It  is  hoped  that  you  will 
encourage  your  child  to. be  very  prompt  in  both  his  arrival 
and  departure  from  school.  Student  assignments  are  given 
below. 

Group  A - 8:00  a.m.  - Report  to  bus  at  main 

entrance  in  front  of  school.  Bring 
parental  permission  note  (see  below) 
and  50c  to  partially  cover  trans- 
portation. 

12:00  noon  - Excused, 

Group  B - 12: 40  p.m.  - Report  to  school,  room  108. 

3:00  p.m.  - Excused. 
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Group  C - 1:05  p.m.  - Report  to  school,  room  13. 
2:00  p.m.  - Excused. 


PARENTAL-BERTvlISSION  NOTE 


"V/e  understand  the  arrangements  for  taking  the  Group  A 
woodshop  students  of  Johnson  High  School  to  Andersen 
Corporation,  Bayport,  Minnesota.  We  believe  that  necessary 
precautions  and  plans  for  the  care  and  supervision  of  the 
students  during  the  trip  will  be  taken.  Beyond  this  we 
will  not  hold  the  school  or  those  supervising  the  trip 
responsible.  We  give  our  consent  for  our  child  to  go  on 
the  trip. 


S i gne  d_ 

Da  te 

' ' ' " ■ " -4 


APPENDIX  H 


STUDENT  GUIDE  ■ 

Tour  of  Andersen  Corporation,  Bayport,  Minnesota 


I,  Tools,  machinery  and  equipment. 

0 

A.  How  do  they  differ  from  those  in  our  shop? 

B.  What  is  meant  by  automatic  machines? 

II.  Materials. 

A.  What  materj.als  are  used? 

B.  How  are  they  handled? 

C.  What  is  done  to  wood  before  production? 

III.  Organization. 

A.  How  is  it  determined  vJhat  type  of  window  is  in 
production? 

B.  What  happens  to  windows  when  they  are  completed? 

C.  Why  is  a "chain  of  command"  necessary? 

k' 

IV.  Processes. 

V 

i 

A.  V/hat  is  done  to  wood  to  prevent  decay? 

B.  Why  is  some  of  the  glazing  done  by  hand? 

C.  How  are  windows  assembled? 

D.  How  are  windows  prepared  for  shipping? 

V.  Production. 

A.  Hov;  important  is  speed? 

B.  Why  do  pieces  have  to  be  checked  for  accuracy? 

C.  How  are  pieces  on  assembly  line  moved? 

VI.  Opportunities. 

A.  V/hy  types  of  Jobs  are  available? 

B.  How  do  you  go  about  getting  a Job? 

C.  What  determines  wages? 


Summary . 

A.  What  is  the  most  impressive  phase  of  window  man- 
ufacturins? 

B.  Are  most  v-Jorkef^s  ‘ skilled  tradesmen? 

C.  V/hat  improvement  in  the  operations  could  y6u 
make  ? 


V. 


^ V . 1 . j Vw.  r 


, . . , ^ ^ ^ 


(To  bo  riilcvl  out,  preferably  by  peroon  making  study,  at  tine  study  i; 
completed  an/l  c’leoked  !oy  adviser;  othoP/^ise  by  adviser.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  FILES  VERSUS  INDUSTRIAL  VISITS  IN_  LEARNING  ABOUT  INDUSTRY 


Degree  cyranted  N.A.  Date  19-^5 

Granted  by University  of  Minnesota 


No,  pages  in  report  88 


( L'ame  of  institution) 

Ifnere  available'^ of  Industrial  Education 


(Source  and  address) 


Purpose  of  study:  rn^ne  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine 

which  method,  a l6mm  motion  picture  film  or  an  industrial  visit, 
resulted  in  greater  learning  when  teaching  about  industry,  A 
second  purpose  vjas  to  determine  v/hich  method  v/as  more  effective 
for  high,  average,  or  low  ability  students.  A third  purpose  was 
to  determine  which  method  resulted  in  the  greater  amount  of 
retained  learning. 

Source  of  data  and  method  of  study:  rpj^e  sample  consisted  of  all  students 

at  Johnson  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  who  were  enrolled  in 
woodshop  for  the '^school  year  1964-65*  The  students  were  divided 
into  three  ability  groups  and  then  randomly  assigned  to  one  of 
three  treatment  groups,  field  trip,  film  or  control. — Variables-  . 
such  as  I.Q.,  reading  ability,  grade  level  and  previous  vjoodshop 
experience  v/ere  used  to  determine  whether  the  randomization  pro* 
cedure  resulted  in  forming  groups  which  vjere  not  significantly 
different.  A treatment  by  levels  analysis  of  variance  design  was 
Findings  and  conclusions:  used  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  data. 

It  v/as  concluded  that  a l6mm  motion  picture  film  was  a more  effect- 
ive learning  device  than  an  industrial  tour  when  teaching  about 
certain  aspects  of  industry.  The  film  treatment  v/as  significantly 
superior  to  the  tour  treatment  as  measured  by  mean  scores  on  both 
the  initial  learning  and  retention  criterion  tests.  Mean  scores 
v/ere  in  general  directly  related  to  the  students*  ability. 


* Check  here  ( ) if  available  on  microfilm. 

(Use  additional  page  if  necessary  and  staple  to  this  one; 
do  .not  write  on  back  of  sheet . ) 
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with  the  Office  of  Education,  U.  S,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  V/elfare.  Contractors  undertaking  such  projects 
under  Government  sponsorship  are  encouraged  to  express  freely 
their  professional  Judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  project. 
Points  of  view  or  opinions  stated  do  not,  ^therefore,  necessar- 
ily represent  official  Office  of  Education  position  or  policy, 
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A Survey  of  Industrial  Arts  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Region  I96U-65 

SUM'IARY 


Problem 

In  recent  years  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region  has 
received  considerable  attention  concerning  its  lack  of  socio-economic 
and  educational  development.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Region  lags 
behind  the  nation  in  the  development  of  human  resources.  In  1962 
Ford^  said  that  the  percentage  of  school  dropouts  and  young  high 
school  graduates  without  salable  skills  was  high. 

Industrial  arts,  as  a part  of  general  education,  is  an 
exploratory  and  developmental  curriculum  area  dealing  with  technology, 
its  tools,  materials,  mp.chines,  processes,  and  with  technological 
changes.  This  key  curricular  area  has  the  potential  to  impart  to 
our  youth  the  nature  of  dur  industrial  culture  as  well  as  to  develop 
pre-vocational  knowledge  and  technical  skills. 

Although  the  status  of  industrial  arts  programs  had  not  been 
determined  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  this  subject  area  was 
believed  to  lag  behind  the  national  industrial  arts  programs.  This 
lag,  it  was  felt,  might  be  a contributing  factor  in  the  retarded 
economics  growth  of  the  region.  It  was  important  to  determine  the 
status  of  industrial  arts  programs  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region 
so  that  adjustment  might  be  made. 


Ipord,  Thomas,  ed.  The  Southern  Appalachian  Region;  A 
Si£vejr,  Lexington;  University  of  Kentucky,  1952,  frontispiece,"* 


2,  Procedure 


A survey  of  public  secondary  schools  with  industrial  arts 


programs  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region  was  made  by  mail  using 
the  same  instruments  that  were  used  by  Schmitt^  in  his  national 
survey.  This  consisted  of  two  forms  mailed  to  the  principal.  The 
principal  was  asked  to  give  the  teacher's  form  to  the  industrial 
arts  teacher.  Incomplete  forms  were  returned  for  completion.  The 
Southern  Appalachian  Region  for  this  study  included  the  region  as 
defined  by  Ford,^  It  includes  parts  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
north  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  The  eleven 
remaining  counties  in  V/est  Virginia  were  also  surveyed  and  reported. 
As  no  industrial  arts  programs  were  reported  in  the  five  counties 
in  Alabama,  no  schools  from  Alabama  are  incl^^ded  in  the  report. 

One  follow-up  letter  was  mailed  in  20  days  and  a secoftd 
letter  in  30  days  after  the  original  mailing.  Personal  visits  were 
made  to  6,8  percent  of  the  respondents  to  validate  the  response. 
Information  collected  in  this  manner  was  foxind  to  be  reliable  at  the 

99,0  percent  level  of  confidence. 

In  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  the  national  study 
the  same  editing  procedure,  data  organization  (tables),  and  reporting 
procedure  as  were  used  in  the  national  study. 


ISchmitt,  Marshall  L,  and  Albert  L.  Pelley,  Industrial  Arts 
Education.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C,,  1966, 

^Ford,  0£,  cit , 
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Basically,  the  data  were  controlled  by  10  enrollment  sizes 


and  U types  of  school  organization.  The  10  sizes  were: 


1-99 
100  - 199 
200  - 299 
300  - 399 
UOO  - 1*99 


500  - 71*9 
750  - 999 
1000  - 1U99 
1500  - 2U99 

2500  and  over 


The  U types  were:  (l)  junior-senior  high  schools;  (2)  junior  high 

schools;  (3)  traditional  high  Schools  which  includes  four-year 
schools  preceeded  by  eight  years  of  elementary  school;  and  (1*)  senior 
high  schools  which  include  three  and  four-year  high  schools  preceded 
by  junior  high  school. 

The  data  were  recorded  and  analyzed  at  the  West  Virginia 
University  Computer  Center,  The  computer  output  was  mostly  in  counts 
and  percents  by  item.  The  tables  were  organized  and  computed  manually 
in  many  instances. 

Number  of  Programs 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region,  of  81i8  schools  listed, 
1*8,1  percent  had  industrial  arts  programs.  Two  conditions  appeared 
to  be  a determining  factor  as  to  whether  schools  had  programs , One , 
the  larger  the  school  the  more  likely  it  was  to  have  a program.  Two, 
the  type  of  school  organization  had  some  influence.  Traditional  high 
schools  had  the  highest  ratio  with  86,2  percent  having  programs, 

Schmitt  reported  that  73*8  percent  of  the  nation’s  schools 
had  programs.  This  was  26,0  percent  more  schools  with  programs  than 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region, 

Schools  in  the  region  averaged  1,1*  teachers  per  school 
coirpared  to  2,2  teachers  per  school  for  the  nation. 


Pm^poses  for  Teaching  Industrial  Arts 

Teachers  in  the  Southern  Appalachieui  Region  ranked  the 
following  five  purposes  as  highest  from  a list  of  ten  purposes  for 
teaching  industrial  arts, 

1#  To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines, 

2,  To  discover  and  develop  creative  technical  talent, 

3.  To  develop  problem-solving  skills  related  to  materials 
and  processes, 

U,  To  develop  an  understanding  of  our  technical  culture, 

5«  To  provide  general  all-around  technical  knowledge 
and  skills. 

The  nation’s  teachers  ranked  the  same  purposes  as  the  five  highest 

\ 

but  not  in  the  same  order. 

Principals  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region  generally  agreed 
except  they  would  place  third  the  purpose  t^  provi de  vocational 
training  for  those  students  who  would  not  otherwise  have  this  oppor- 
tunity, 

5«  Indtfstrlal  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools 

Feeder  elementary  schools  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region 
-do  not  have  industrial  arts  programs  in  a significant  amount.  The 
nation’s  schools  report  that  5.8  percent  of  the  elementary  feeder 
schools  required  industrial  arts. 

Compulsory  Industrial  Arts 

Most  of  the  required  industrial  arts  was  in  grades  7t  8,  and  9 with 
23,1,  27.^,  and  lU,li  percent  of  the  schools  respectively  requiring 
industrial  arts.  In  grades  10,  11,  and  12  only  U,0,  3,2,  and  2,9 
percent  of  the  schools  required  industrial  arts.  The  number  of 
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schools  req^uiring  industrial  arts  has  increased  steadily  but  slowly 
since  195^-55« 

7,  Expenditures  for  Supplies  and  Eq.uipment 

Southern  Appalachian  Region  schools  spent  an  average  of 
$57U  for  equipment  and  $592  for  supplies.  Schools  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  under  UOO  spent  an  average  of  $392  less  for  equipment  and 
supplies  annually  than  the  nation’s  schools*  As  the  size  of  the 
school  increased  the  difference  in  expenditures  also  increased. 

This  difference  is  probably  due  the  fact  that  the  nation’s  schools 
have  more  teachers  in  the  larger  schools. 

Industrial  Arts  Teacher  Preparation 

Bachelor’s  degrees  were  held  by  65 • 8 percent  and  the 
master’s  degrees  by  28,3  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  region. 

This  was  about  5.3  percent  more  bachelor’s  and  6,6  percent  fever 
master’s  degrees  than  were  held  by  the  nation’s  teachers. 

About  83,0  percent  of  the  teachers  held  a standard  certifi- 
cate, 5,9  percent  had  substandard  certificates,  and  nearly  12,0 
percent  did  not  reply.  Two-fifths  of  the  teachers  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Region  have  30  or  fewer  credit  hours  in  technical  courses. 
Nearly  hO  percent  have  Ul  or  more  credits  in  technical  courses.  At 
least  Uo  credits  are  recommended  for  adequate  preparation, 

9*  Salaries  and^  Other  Income 

Southern  Appalachian  Region  teachers  average  $5,l6l  annually 
for  nine  or  ten  months  of  teaching*  This  averaged  $1,050  less  than 
the  salary  of  the  nation’s  teachers.  Low  salaries  may  have  been  a 
factor  in  or  encouraged  11,0  percent  of  the  teachers  to  hold  an 
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additional  teaching  Job  for  which  they  earned  $659 i and  51*2  percent 
to  hold  non-teaching  Jobs  for  an  average  of  $903  per  teacher.  This 
is  about  the  same  as  extra-Job  earnings  on  the  national  level. 
Teachers*  Age^  and  Experience 

Mean  teacher’s  age  was  3^.7  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Region  with  25.6  percent  under  2h  years  of  age.  As  in  the  nation, 
Southern  Appalachian  Region  teachers  averaged  about  9.6  years  of 
teaching  experience,  and  they  had  had  about  2 years  less  industrial 
experience  than  the  nation’s  teachers.  The  mean  years  industrial 
e:q)erience  for  the  region’s  teachers  was  3.^  years. 

11.  Other  Responsibilities 

^ mmmarnmrnmm  — iia  m mtmfmrrBamm 
V> 

Industrial  arts  teachers  had  a veiriety  of  non-teaching 
responsibilities  such  as:  coaching,  sponsoring  clubs  and  contests, 

running  the  bookstore,  and  others.  It  would  appear  to  be  more 

* 

economical  for  administrative  aids  to  conduct  the  non-teaching 
chores.  This  would  free  teachers  for  professional  duty. 

12.  Ability  of  the  Students 

■i^j  mmrni  t m irfa«  mn  m ■im  ■■■ 

In  rating  the  ability  of  their  students,  teachers  placed 
9.0  percent  above  average,  65.9  percent  average,  and  25.^  percent 
below  average.  Comparing  these  ratings  to  the  national  averages, 
one  finds,  according  to  the  teachers’  rating  that  the  nation  has 
about  1.0  percent  more  above  average,  7.7  percent  fewer  average, 
and  6.5  percent  more  below  average  students  in  industrial  arts 
courses.  This  would  seem  to  have  some  in^lications  for  teacher 
training  institutions. 
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13#  Teaching  Practices 

Almost  ^0.0  percent  of  the  teachers  prepared  their  own 
curriculum  guides.  The  use  of  textbooks  and  local  district  guides 
accounted  for  nearly  25,0  percent  of  the  remainder  on  eq.ual  basis. 

To  start  instruction  in  classes  in  general  industrial 
arts.j  woodworking,  and  general  metals  teachers  most  often  used  the 
methods ; assign  one  nro.lect  to  the  whole  class  and  students  select 
S,  “beginning  pro.iect  from  a limited  number, 

•V 

Classes  in  electricity,  power  mechanics,  and  graphic  arts 

« 

were  started  most  often  by  assigning  the  student  ^ series  of  sequen- 
tial pro.lects  and  by  allowing  free  selection  of  pro.jects. 

Classes  were  started  by  the  nation’s  teachers  generally 
by  the  same  methods  except  they  used  the  method  divide  the  class  into 
groups  and  assign  different  projects  to  each  group  lO, 0 percent  more 
often.  This  method  should  be  especially  useful  in  courses  in  general 
industrial  arts  which  is  the  course  most  often  taught  in  the  nation 
and  the  Southern  Appa3.achian  Region, 
lU,  Supplies 

About  95  percent  of  the  students  paid  for  the  supplies 
they  used,  though  the  method  of  collecting  for  the  supplies  varied. 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  the  nation’s  students  paid  for  their  supplies 
in  some  manner.  Almost  5*0  percent  of  the  region’s  students  and 
11,0  percent  of  the  nation’s  students  received  their  supplies  free. 
Many  teachers  in  the  region  gather  industrial  waste  to  supplement 
the  students’  supplies. 
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15#  Changes  in  Courses 

Almost  two-fifths  of  the  industrial  arts  teachers  reported 
that  they  had  made  changes  in  their  courses.  The  changes  verej 
new  courses  for  high  ability  students , general  courses ^ and  courses 
for  slow  learners.  The  percent  of  teachers  making  changes  was 
eq,ual  to  the  percent  of  the  nation's  teachers.  However  the  nation's 
teachers  reported  more  changes  per  teacher, 
l6.  Teaching  Problems 

In  indicating  their  problems  in  teaching.  Southern  Appa- 
lachian  Region  teachers  ranked  the  following  5 as  first  from  a list 
of  20  problems: 

1,  Arranging  and  conducting  field  trips, 

2,  Finding  adequate  preparation  time  for  e:q>eriments 
and  demonstrations, 

3*  Keeping  up  with  advances  in  technology# 

U,  Keeping  equipment  in  good  repair, 

5#  Securing  an  efficient  text  book. 

The  first  3 ranked  positions  agreed  with  the  nation's  teachers' 
ranking.  In  the  place  of  numbers  U and  5»  the  nation's  teachers 
placed  finding  time  for  helping  individual  students  and  providing 
for  the  slow  learner  respectively.  Teaching  problems  for  teachers 
in  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region  are  about  the  same  as  the 
problems  for  the  nation,  but  the  region's  teachers  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  the  highest  ranked  problems, 

17«  Industrial  Arts  Courses 

Nine  course  titles  identify  the  industrial  arts  classes 
taught  in  the  region.  They  are  (in  rank  order  with  the  percent 


that  each  class  was  reported):  general  industrial  arts  (U0*5  percent) 

drafting(25#5  percent),  woodworking  (19*9  percent),  metalworking 
percent),  crafts  (2,9  percent),  graphic  arts  (2,1  percent), 
electricity /electronics  (1,9  percent),  power  mechanics  (1,6  percent), 
and  others  (0,T  percent). 

It  may  be  noted  that  three  courses , general  industrial 
arts,  drafting,  and  woodworking,  accounted  for  85«9  percent  of 
all  classes  taught.  General  industrial  arts  accounted  for  almost 
half  of  the  85*9  percent  of  these  classes. 

At  the  national  level  Schmitt  identified  l6  courses 
which  is  7 more  than  is  taught  in  the  region.  The  first  8 courses 
in  the  nation  were  also  tlfe  first  8 in  the  region.  One  minor 
difference  in  rank  order  was  that  drafting  was  the  second  most 
popular  course  in  the  region  with  woodworking  third.  In  the 
nation's  schools  the  order, was  reversed.  Some  major  industries 
were  not  represented  to  a significant  degree  in  the  courses" 
reported.  They  are  metals,  communications,  transportation,  and 
electricity /electronics , 
l8.  Instruction 

Class  time  was  usually  divided  into  theoretical  (related) 
and  laboratory  (experimental  and  developmental)  instruction. 

Generally  theory  consumed  20,0- to  30,0  percent  of  the  class  time, 
and  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  laboratory.  There  was  some 
variation;  graphic  arts  students  spent  80,0  to  90,0  percent  of 
their  time  in  the  laboratory,  end  students  in  power  mechanics  and 
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electricity/electronics  spent  about  50.0  percent  of  their  time  in 
the  laboratory. 

The  nation’s  teachers  used  their  instruction  time  about 
the  same  as  did  the  region’s  teachers  except  that  the  nation’s 
teachers  who  taught  graphic  €irts  used  about  10.0  percent  less 
instruction -time  for  laboratory. 

19.  Class  Schedules 

Most  classes  (9^*3  percent)  were  scheduled  for  one  period 
per  day,  8U.1  percent  were  scheduled  for  5 days  per  week,  5*2  percent 
for  2 days  per  week,  and  6.2  percent  were  scheduled  for  3 days  per 
week.  Eighty-four  percent  of  the  classes  were  held  36  weeks  or 
more,  10. U percent  for  18  to  35  weeks,  and  5*5  for  13  to  17  weeks. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  classes  in  the  nation’s  schools 

were  scheduled  for  one  period  per  day,  5 days  per  week,  and  36 

•» 

or  more  weeks.  The  major  portion  of  the  remaining  third  of  the 
classes  met  about  equally,  one  or  two  periods  per  day,  5 days  per  > 
week,  and  for  13  to  20  weeks. 

20.  Enrollment 

Boys  accounted  for  98.8  percent  of  the  enrollment  in 
industrial  arts  courses.  The  total  enrollment  was  32,879.  Most 
girls  (UO  percent)  were  enrolled  grade  12.  The  average  enrollment 
per  teacher  was  about  l8  students.  Enrollment  was  about  evenly 
distributed  among  all  courses.  About  U8  percent  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  industrial  arts  were  in  the  upper  three  grades.  This 
indicates  the  popularity  of  industrial  arts  since  few  students  in 
the  upper  grades  are  required  to  take  industrial  arts. 
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21,  Course  Content 


Major  areas  of  instruction  are  usually  identifiable  by  the 
course  title.  However,  instruction  in  industrial  arts  courses  was 
not  limited  to  the  area  suggested  by  the  title.  In  all  courses 
except  graphic  art&,  content  was  drawn  from  other  subject  areas. 

In  the  course  general  woods,  for  example,  the  content  consisted  of 
75 «0  percent  woodworking,  the  remaining  25.0  percent  was  divided 
among  drafting,  leather,  metalworking,  electricity /electronics , power 
mechanics,  and  others, 

• 

22,  Observations  and  Implications 

a.  While  teachers  were  sincere  in  responding  that  they  held  a first 
class  certificate,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  observed 

on  the  follow-up  were  teaching  out  of  their  field  of  certification, 

b.  Many  of  the  laboratories  were  in  a poor  condition  and  ill 
eqixipped, 

c.  Professional  assistance  was  generally  not  available  to  the 
teaeher, 

d«  Students,  in  some  cases,  spent  too  much  time  hand  shaping 
materials, 

e.  Instructional  materials  were  not  adequate  in  most  programs, 

f.  Articulation  from  one  level  of  instruction  to  the  next  higher 
level  is  usually  not  well  organized  or  easily  identified, 

g.  In  general,  teachers  of  industrial  arts  have  not  been  able  to 
communicate  the  ideals  of  industrial  arts  education  to  other 
professional  teachers, 

h«  The  narrowness  of  industrial  arts  programs  which  exist  as  well 
as  the  need  for  additional  programs  reflects  the  poverty  cf  the 
region. 

i.  Teachers  need  assistance  for  advanced  studies  and  for  updating 
their  training.  This  may  be  a factor  in  students  failing  to 
elect  teaching  as  a profession. 
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J,  Aid  for  advanced degrees  should  not  be  limited  to  a few  of  the 
better  prepared  teachers.  Teachers  who  made  lower  achievement 
grades  in  college  may  need  more  aid  and  training  than  teachers 
who  were  more  successful  in  college. 

k.  More  funds  are  needed  for  teachers,  salaries,  professional 
assistance,  laboratories,  equipment,  and  supplies. 
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DROPOUT 


This  study  was  to  ascertain  whether  two  remedial  programs  would  have  any  effect  on  the  retention  of  high 
schoo 1 _ students . Potential  dropouts _and  potential  graduates  in  two  high  schools  in  Alexander  County, 
Illinois,  W6T6  i d6n t 1 f i6d* by  obj6ctiv6  and  subjective  measures,  and  experimental  and  control  groups  were 
established  in  grades  9,10,  11,  and  12  with  potential  dropouts  and  graduates  in  all  eight  groups.  In  grades 
9 and  10  the  program  consisted  of  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling  for  Tamms  High  School, 
students  and  in  grades  11  and  12  it  consisted  of  cooperative  vocational  education  for  both  Tamms  and  Thebes 
High  School  students.  The  programs  were  studied  for  three  years  with  the  students  passing  from  one  grade  to 
another  but  maintaining  membership  in  the  original  experimental  or  control  group'  The  results  indicated  that 
both  programs  prevented  significant  numbers  of  potential  dropouts  from  leaving  school  (EM) 
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PREFACE 


This  is  the  third  and  final  report  to  be  given  on  the  three- 
year  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Project  in  vocational  education.  The 
research  was  planned  and  developed  in  Unit  School  District  No.  5 of 
Alexander  County,  Illinois.  The  study  was  longitudinal  in  nature  and  began 
with  the  fan  semester  in  1964.  Earlier  in  1964,  "Basic  Criteria"  for 
identifying  high  school  dropouts  were  developed  for  Unit  School  District 
No.  5,  Alexander  County,  Illinois.  Another  research  project  in  the  same 
geographic  area  began  in  1965  and  culminated  in  a report  on  "High  School 
Dropouts,  Fate  - Future  - Identification".  These  two  studies  described 
later  in  this  report  set  the  stage  for  continuing  with  a study  of  the 
dropout  problem  in  Alexander  County,  Illinois. 

The  "Experimental  and  Demonstration  Project"  set  up  two  remedial 
programs  in  the  Tamms  and  Thebes  High  Schools.  The  first  remedial  program 
was  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the  second  one  was  for  junior|^,and 
seniors.  The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  was  one  which  provided 
for  occupational  information  and  guidance,  and  vocational  counseling.  This 
was  accomplished  by  making  use  of  classroom  instruction  for  groups  and 
vocational  counseling  for  individuals.  For  juniors  and  seniors,  the  second 
remedial  program,  cooperative  vocational  education  was  established.  The 
cooperative  vocational  education  program  was  actually  an  interrelated 
vocational  program  whereby  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  spent 
half-time  in  the  schools  and  half-time  on  jobs  in  vocational  training.  The 
cooperative  vocational  education  program  was  conducted  in  both  Tamms  and 
Thebes  High  Schools  whereas  the  occupational  information  and  guidance  program 
was  established  in  the  Tamms  High  School  only. 
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The  first  report  "An  Interim  Report"  (March  1966)  was  one  in 
which  progress  was  reported  on  the  setting  up  of  the  two  programs,  and 
the  design  of  the  research  which  was  to  be  conducted  around  the  programs. 

The  research  sought  to  experiment  with  the  two  factors  mentioned  above'which 
were  thought  to  have  influence  on  the  retention  of  potential  high  school 
dropouts.  The  first  report  also  dealt  with  the  presentation  of  statistical 
methods  used  for  establishing  experimental  and  control  groups  for  both  of 
the  remedial  factors.  Further,  it  included  the  beginnings  of  data  as 
collected  during  the  scholastic  year  1964-65.  Since  the  research  was  to  be 
longitudinal  in  nature,  it  would  eventually  establish  trends  and  show  the 
effects  of  the  remedial  practices.  The  first  report  did  not  show  trends, 
therefore. 

The  second  report,  "A  Second  Interim  Report",  (March  1967)  began 
to  show  the  effect  that  experimental  programs  were  beginning  to  have  on 
potential  dropouts.  It  was  of  inestimable  value  because  it  began  to 

establish  a pattern  for  this,  the  final  report.  It  presented  a follow-up 

« • 

of  students  who  had  been  in  the  program  during  the  previous  year  (1964-65). 
The  grades  by  graduating  years  (1965,  1966,  1967,  1968,  1969,  and  1970) 
were  set  up  for  study  purposes.  The  second  interim  report  began  to  show 
trends  and  to  present  what  was  described  as  "successful"  and  "unsuccessful" 
students.  The  successful  students  were  all  students  who  were  retained  in 
school  irrespective  of  the  records  which  indicated  that  some  were  potential 
dropouts.  The  unsuccessful  were  those  who,  in  spite  of  all,  dropped  from 
the  schools  participating. 
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This  final  report  which  is  presented  in  the  following  pages 
continues  with  the  presentation  of  data  showing  "successful"  and  "unsuccessful" 
students.  In  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  two  programs  on  retention,  there 
is  in  this  report  an  evaluation  showing  the  significance  of  the  data  collected 
on  the  two  remedial  .programs.  It  is  hoped  that  this  research  might  provide 
guidance  for  other  studies  of  remedial  practices  in  the  retention  of 
potential  high  school  dropouts. 


Ralph  0.  Gallington 

Director  of  the  Research  Project 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Background 

For  a number  of  years  the  dropout  rate  in  Alexander  County, 

Illinois  has  been  very  high.  Over  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 

slight  improvements.  The  fact  remains  that  when  this  study  was  started, 

over  38  per  cent  of  all  children  entering /their  freshmen  year  the  Fall 

of  1959  had  dropped  out  before  graduation  in  June,  1963.  During  the  summer 

of  1964,  a research  project  was  sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University  to 

investigate  "Basic  Criteria  For  Identifying  Potential  High  School  Dropouts"^ 

in  the  Unit  District  No.  5 of  Alexander  County,  Illinois.  Later,  the  U.  S. 

Office  of  Education  gave  support  to  a study  "High  School  Dropouts,  Fate  - 

Future  - Identification".  Upon  the  completion  of  these  two  studies  it  was 

possible  to  identify,  to  a very  high  degree,  the  potential  dropouts  among 

% 

students  in  the  Tamms  and  Thebes  high  school  of  Unit  District  No.  5.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  (the  present)  study  all  students  of  both  schools  were 
identified  according  to  the  instruments  and  classified  so  that  they  could  be 
studied  with  demonstration  remedial  practices. 


R.  0.  Gallington,  Basic  Criteria  For  Identifying  Potential  High 
School  Dropouts,  Southern“ll linois  University,  Carbondale,  IlTinois, 

June  1965,  A Research  Report. 

2. 

R.  0.  Gallington,  High  School  Dropouts,  Fate  - Future  - Identification, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  January,  1966,  A Research 
Report,  (USOE  Project  No.  5-85-005). 
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i 

; The  Problem 

j 

The  problem  was  to  determine  whether  two  levels  of  remedial  practices 

in  occupational  information,  vocational  counseling,  and  vocational  education 

I would  retain  potential  high  school  dropouts  in  the  high  schools  of  District 

, No.  5,  Alexander  County,  Illinois.  The  remedial  practices  were  proposed 

I 

to  be  studied  at  tv/o  different  levels  in  the  four-year  high  schools  at 
Tamms,  Illinois  and  Thebes,  Illinois.  Regarding  students  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes  at  Tamms  high  school,  the  question  was  raised:  "Will  , 

occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling  instruction  have  any 
j effect  on  the  potential  dropout  who  often  leaves  school  in  this  geographic 

I area  at  about  age  sixteen?"  Another  question  was  raised:  "Would  cooperative 

■ ' vocational'  education  provide  a stimulus  for  juniors  and  seniors  to  continue 

t 

' in  the  high  schools  of  this  geographic  area?"  To  answer  these  questions,  two 

I remedial  practices  were  provided.  A study  over  a three-year  period  to 

determine  whether  these  questions  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  was 
the  main  problem. 

' The  problem  involved  a study  of  the  two  experimental  factors  on 

j two  separate  student  groups,  each  having  a control  group  in  the  schools 

: involved  or  surrounding  schools.  It  was  deducted  that  if  among  the  experimental 

f ■» 

j groups  retention  was  pronounced  (better  than  among  the  control  groups), 

' ' the  experimental  factors  were  valuable  in  retaining  students  in  high  school. 

Hypotheses 

It  was  hypothesized  that  an  interrelated  vocational  cooperative 

I -* 

j program  wouldj^ve  considerable  effect  in  retaining  students  at  the  junior 

and  senior  level  in  the  Tamms  and  Thebes  high  school.  Many  of  the  potential 
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dropouts  had  previously  indicated  that  the  schools  held  no  great  interest 
for  them  and  that  the  curriculum  for  college  preparation  was  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  motivate  them  to  finish  high  school.  And  many  of  the  actual 
dropouts  had  mentioned  previously  that  if  vocational  education  of  some  kind 
had  been  provided  in  the  schools,  they  would  have  stayed  in  school  longer. 

Another  hypothesis  was  that  when  special  attention  is  given  to  younger 
children  especially  those  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  high  school, 
retention  will  be  increased.  The  main  hypotheses  to  be  tested  were:  ( 1 ) if 

potential  dropouts,  under  16  years  of  age,  were  taught  about  occupations  and 
given  individual  vocational  counseling  periodically,  they  would  stay  in  school 
longer  than  they  would  otherwise,  and  (2)  if  potential  dropouts,  over  16  years 
of  age,  were  provided  vocational  counseling  and  cooperative  vocatioihal  education, 
they  would  stay  in  school  longer  than  they  would  otherwise. 

The  Importance 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly  that  all  children  should 
be  retained  in  school  as  long  as  they  can  profit  from  the  experience.  Many 
outstanding  educators  in  the  United  States  have  emphasized  that  the  college 
preparatory  high  school  curricula  do  not  appeal  to  all  students,  especially 
those  who  have  no  ambition  to  continue  beyond  high  school.  Students 
with  special  needs  for  vocational  education  have  often  been  over-looked 
in  the  high  school  'curricula  of  our  nation.  The  special  needs  of  students 
should  be  made  known  to  public  school  administrators,  to  parents  of  the 
children  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  community.  Without  a preparation  for 
the  transition  from  school  to  work,  students  often  have  found  difficulty 
finding  employment  and  getting  adjusted  to  occupations  after  leaving  school. 
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Even  if  retention  would  not  have  been  affected  by  these  remedial  practices, 
a significant  g^antage  may  have  been  accomplished  in  that  some  students 
in  this  partijgular  study,  after  leaving  school,  might  have  been  able  to  find 
employment  better  and  might  have  been  able  to  make  the  transition  from  school 
to  work  more  satisfying.  The  1 atter  purposes  were  not  especially  emphasized 
nor  studied  fully,  but  they  do  have  considerable  importance. 

This  study  was  of  special  importance  to  Unit  District  No.  5,  where 
very  little  vocational  education  had  been  provided  in  the  past.  Although 
general  business,  home  economics,  and  agriculture  had  been  a part  of  the 
high  schools’  curricula,  the  opportunities  for  industrial  education  were 
completely  lacking.  The  new  program  initiated  by  this  study,  provided  for 
a wide  variety  of  occupational  interests.  It  was  an  interrelated  cooperative 
program  which  provided  opportunities  for  students  to  try  a wide  variety  of 
occupations.  One  might  sum  up  by  saying  that  this  experimental  and  demonstration 
project  provided  a much  wider  variety  of  vocational  opportunities  than  had 
been  known  previously  in  Alexander  County. 

Limiting  Factors 

Limiting  factors  were  recorded  in  the  first  interim  report  and  the 
second  interim  report.  Since  the  completion  of  these  reports,  a few  have 
been  added,  however,  the  list  that  follows  was  taken  largely  from  the  first 
two  interim  reports. 

1.  Both  the  experimental  programs  were  limited  by  the  number 
of  students  who  could  be  included  each  year  of  the  study. 

There  were  potential  dropouts  and  potential  graduates  among 
all  classes  involved.  In  a class  of  say  thirty  (30) 
students,  there  might  have  been  fifteen  (15)  of  the  class 
who  were  potential  graduates.  These  numbers  were  rather 
small  in  each  of  the  classes  as  they  progressed  in  the 
various  grade  levels  of  the  high  school. 
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2.  The  coordinator  could  handle  only  one  class  of  thirty  (30) 
students,  and.  th>s  class  was  made  up  of  juniors  and  seniors. 
Each  class  of  students  should  have  been  taught  as  two  groups 
actually,  one  group  of  which  should  have  been  juniors  and  one 
group  of  which  should  have  been  seniors. 

3.  Further,,  the  class  of  30,  more  or  less,  were  actually  taught 

in  two  different  schools,  Tamms,  Illinois  and  Thebes,  Illinois. 

4.  Scheduling  was  a particular  difficult  problem  and  limited 
somewhat  all  of  the  classes  involved. 

5.  The  number  of  on-the-job  training  stations  were  limited 
because  of  the  sparcely  settled  community  in  which  the 
program  was  initiated  and  developed. 

6.  Incomplete  and  inconsistent  student  records  were  available 
to  the  researchers. 

7.  Initially,  the  community  acceptance  of  a cooperative  work 
study  program  was  a limiting  factor.  This  factor  diminished 
as  the  program  evolved. 

8.  Facilities  and  supplies  for  the  occupational  information  and 
vocational  counseling  class  were  a limiting  factor. 

9.  Facilities  and  supplies  for  the  cooperative  vocational 
education  class  were  also  limiting. 

10.  Beginning  with  the  fall  1967,  the  cooperative  vocational 

education  students  were  transported  from  the  Tamms  high  school 
to  the  Thebes  high  school  to  combine  the  instruction  and 
cut  costs.  This  was  considered  advisable  since  both  schools 
were  to  be  combined  by  consolidation  during  the  mid-year, 
1967-68. 


Del  imitations 

In  addition  to  the  above  limiting  factors,  there  were  certain 
delimitations  placed  on  the  project  which  the  researchers  felt  were  necessary 

to  control  certain  variables  and  give  more  definition  to  the  research. 

* 

1.  The  area  of  study  was  limited  to  Unit  School  District 
No.  5 in  Alexander  County,  Illinois.  This  district  is 
also  known  as  the  Egyptian  District. 

2.  The  cooperative  vocational  education  classes  for  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  graders  was  programmed  in  both  the  Thebes  and  the 
Tamms  high  schools. 
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3.  The  control  groups  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders  were 
scattered  among  the  same  schools  from  which  the  experimental 
groups  were  selected. 

4.  The  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling 
was  established  in  the  Tamms  high  school  only. 

5.  The  control  groups  for  the  occupational  information  and 
vocational  counseling  class  were  selected  from  among  the 
students  of  the  Thebes  high  school. 

6.  The  period  of  study  was  limited,  from  the  beginning  of 

the  fall  semester,  1964,  to  the  middle  of  the  fall  semester  of  1967. 

7.  The  students  involved  in  the  study  were  those  originally 
included  in  the  grades  graduating  in  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968, 

1969,  and  1970. 


Rationale 

If  present-day  high  schools  are  not  providing  programs  which  appeal 
to  students  and  cause  them  to  remain  in  school,  certain  experimental  factors 
should  be  investigated  to  determine  whether  they  could  have  an  effect  on  the 
retention  factor.  Many  experimental  factors  should  be  tried.  Students  should 
be  interviewed  frequently  to  find  out  what  the  lacking  elements,  are  in  the 
public-school  programs  and  what  might  be  added  to  make  the  programs  in  the 
high  school  more  satisfying  to  students.  Special  needs  should  be  studied 
to  find  out  what  might  be  done  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  children. 

Approximately  25  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  Alexander  County  are  on 
relief  rolls  and  need  employment.  Many  are  unemployed  because  they  do  not 
have  the  preparation  and  background  to  do  the  types  of  work  which  exists  in 
the  neighborhood,  state  and  nation.  The  public  schools  should  provide  them 
with  certain  skills  which  would  allow  them  to  become  employed  after  leaving 
high  school,  either  by  graduation  or  dropout. 
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Practical  remedial  practices  of  many  kinds  should  be  evaluated  and 
measured  to  determine  what  effect  they  have  among  the  students  in  the  present- 
day  school  curricula.  Perhaps  the  more  narrow  the  remedial  practice  the  more 
practical  one  might  measure  it.  It  is  realized  that  programs  such  as  a 
cooperative  vocational  education  program,  taking  one-half  of  the  school's  day, 
will  develop  variables  many  of  which  cannot  be  measured  accurately. 

If  students  will  have  been  prepared  for  work  in  the  high  school 
programs  involved  in  this  research  and  if  they  will  have  been  able  to  find 
employment  as  a result  of  the  program,  some  worthwhile  benefits  will  have  been 
achieved.  The  most  significant  factor  in  this  study  is  the  retention  itself. 

If  students  will  have  been  retained  longer  as  a result  of  the  program,  the 
programs  will  have  been  successful.  Students  will  have  become  more  mature  and 
able  to  cope  with  the  work-a-day  world  if  and  when  they  leave  school. 

Procedure 

Early  in  1964  all  the  potential  dropouts  and  graduates  were  identified 
in  the  Unit  District  No.  5 of  Alexander  County.  This  identification  was  made 
possible  through  previous  development  of  criteria  for  identifying  such  students. 
The  criteria  were  based  on  case  studies  of  paired  groups  of  students  who  had 
either  graduated  or  dropped  out  of  the  public  schools.  Correlates  were  developed 
and  these  weighed  in  terms  of  influence  they  might  have  had  on  students  who  had 
actually  left  the  school  system  or  remained  until  graduation.  With  the  start  of 
the  fall  semester,  1964,  every  high  school  student  enrolled  in  this  district  was 
identified  by  these  criteria  as  a potential  graduate'or  potential  dropout.^ 

^R.  0.  Gallington,  "Basic  Criteria ",  op.  cit. 
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Students  were  selected  at  random  for  two  programs:  (1)  The  program 

of  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling  for  students  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades,  and  (2)  The  program  of  cooperative  vocational 
education  for  students  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

In  the  ninth  - and  tenth  - grade  program  students  selected  were 
rather  equally  divided  between  those  vjho  were  expected  to  dropout  and  those 
who  were  expected  to  graduate.  During  the  first  year  of  the  study  this 
group  was  taught  as  one  large  class.  In  other  words,  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  met  in  the  same  classroom  twice  a week  for  occupational  information 
instruction.  Approximately  once  each  month  each  student  in  this  class 
was  counseled  individually  for  one  hour  throughout  the  first  year  period. 

Althougti  freshmen  and  sophomores  were  taught  in  one  group  the  first  year,  the 
records  of  each  grade  were  kept  separately  so  that  each  graduating  grade  by 
year  could  be  studied  later  as  the  longitudinal  research  continued.  This  program 
was  established  in  the  Tamms  High  School  only. 

The  second  group  of  students  (juniors  and  seniors),  somewhat  divided 
between  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts,  were  selected  for  the 
cooperative  vocational  education  program.  Here  again  the  two  grades  were 
taught  as  one  class  in  each  high  school  (Tamms,  Illinois  and  Thebes,  Illinois) 
for  one  class  period  each  day.  In  each  school  a class  met  five  days  per 
week.  The  teacher-coordinator  of  the  cooperative  vocational  education  program 
provided  the  instructional  program.  These  students  were  taught  occupational 
information  and  given  instruction  about  how  to  get  and  hold  a job  and  how  to 
work.  Later,  each  member  of  the  class  was  actually  placed  on  a job,  more  or 
less  of  his  choosing,  based  upon  an  employer's  willingness  to  hire  him.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  students  were  taught  at  the  junior  and  senior  levels  as 
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one  class,  a section  each  in  the  two  separate  hiph  schools.  However,  the 
records  for  each  grade  were  kept  separately  so  that  for  research  purposes  an 
accurate  comparison  could  be  maintained  among  those  at  the  various  grade  levels. 

During  the  second  year  (1965-66)  of  the  program,  the  freshmen  and 
sophomores  of  the  Tamms  high  school  were  separated  for  two  levels  of  instruction. 
One  class  was  made  up  of  sophomores  who  had  been  in  the  program  the  first  year 
(1964-65)  as  freshmen.  A new  class  was  formed  for  the  occupational  information 
group  at  the  ninth  grade  (1968)  freshmen  level.  Again,  the  instruction  continued 
as  before,  students  in  the  freshmen  groups  receiving  approximately  the  same 
instruction  which  had  been  given  to  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  groups  the  year 

t!- 

before.  But,  the  sophomores  were  offered  a more  advancad  program  in  occupational 
planning.  This  planning  course  consisted  of  further  instruction  of  one  class 
period  per  week  followed  by  individual  counseling  of  about  one  hour  per  month 
per  student. 

The  second  year  (1965-66)  of  the  research  the  juniors  and  seniors  were 

again  organized  into  a class  for  the  coordinator's  instruction.  Those  who  had 

( 

been  in  the  senior  class  the  year  before  (1964-65)  most  of  whom  had  graduated, 

i 

were  out  of  school,  unemployed,  or  working.  Follow-up  records  were  kept  orv 
them.  Those  who  had  been  juniors  the  year  before  (1964-65)  were  seniors  during 
the  second  year  (1965-66)  of  the  program  and  a new  group  of  juniors  were  brought  • 
into  the  program  during  the  second  year  (1965-66)  of  the  research. 

The  instructional  program  brought  into  the  classroom,  ideas  for  holding- 
and  getting  a job.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fall  semester,  students  were  taken  through  this  rather  thoroughly  so  that 
they  could  get  placed  on  the  job  as  soon  as  possible.  During  the  second  year 
of  the  program,  after  the  preliminary  lessons,  new  instruction  was  introduced. 

The  coordinator  became  involved  in  the  process  of  developing  two  programs  of 
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instruction  one  each  for  alternate  years.  This  prevented  considerable  duplication 
for  students  who  had  been  in  the  program  before.  However,  the  courses  each  year 
continued  to  present  ideas  on  how  to  advance  in  one's  occupation  and  how  to 
locate  new  positions  when  one  is  terminated. 

Throughout  the  three-year  study  the  juniors  and  seniors,  while  in 
the  cooperative  vocational  education  .program,  were  in  the  classroom  one  class 
period  five  days  a week.  In  addition  to  getting  occupational  information  and 
employment  instruction  these  students  spent  part  of  the  time  learning  about 
the  occupation  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  teacher-coordinator  provided 
considerable  literature  of  all  kinds  on  jobs  and  families  of  occupations  in 
which  the  students  were  engaged.  This  allowed  each  student  individually  to 
gain  considerable  information  about  the  work  he  was  doing  in  order  to  progress 
much  faster  than  he  could  have  done  otherwise.  Working  more  or  less  as 
apprentices  with  the  help  of  related  technical  instruction  of  an  organized 
nature  these  students  had  considerable  guidance.  Each  student  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  gaining  a great  deal  of  related  technical  information, 
and  was  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  this  kind  of  information.  An 
organized  study  was  made  of  the  kinds  and  uses  of  many  types  of  material  and 
tools  involved  in  the  specific  occupation  held  by  the  individual  student. 

During  the  entire  study,  the  records  of  the  students  were  kept  up 
to  date  for  comparative  presentations.  Each  year  a comparison  of  the  enroll- 
ment by  years  was  kept.  This  was  done  for  the  entire  District  No.  5 to  show 
the  trends  in  respective  grade  level  enrollments.  Records  of  dropouts  and 
transfers  were  kept.  Attention  was  given  constantly  to  the  students  who 
were  in  the  program  and  the  change  in  the  enrollment  of  these  groups  of  people. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  dropouts  and  the  number  of  graduates  and  the  number 
who  transferred  to  other  programs  or  to  other  schools  were  kept  very  accurately 
during  the  three  years  of  the  study. 


During  the  third  year  of  the  study,  classes  were  established  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  they  were  during  the  second  year  of  the  study.  This  involved 
two  classes  each  for  ttie  freshmen  and  sophomore  groups  and  one  class  for  the 
cooperative  vocational  education  group  in  each  of  the  two  high  schools.  Again 
there  were  both  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  cooperative  vocational  education  class 
in  each  school.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  were  actually  two  sections 
of  the  cooperative  vocational  education  students,  one  located  in  the  Tamms 
high  school  and  the  other  located  in  the  Thebes  high  school.  For  simplification 
of  the  study,  however,  these  students  were  treated  as  one  class  representati ve 
of  the  entire  Unit  District  No.  5,  Alexander  County. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  out 
whether  two  separate  remedial  practices  would  have  any  effect  on  the  retention 
of  high  school  students  in  Unit  District  No.  5.  As  has  been  mentioned  before, 
these  students  were  paired  with  other  students  in  the  school  system  who  were 
not  involved  in  the  program.  For  each  year  of  the  study,  there  were  four  groups 
of  students  in  the  experimental  group  and  four  groups  of  students  in  the 
control  groups.  This  is  interpreted  to  say  that  at  each  grade  level  (9th,  10th, 
11th,  and  12th)  there  was  (1)  an  experimental  group  and,  (2)  a control  group. 
Further,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts 
were  scattered  through  all  eight  groups. 

The  experimental  and  control  groups  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
scores  on  the  two  instruments  developed  for  the  identification  of  potential 
graduates  and  potential  dropouts.  Students  were  paired  by  scores  and  correla- 
tions were  made  of  the  scores  to  find  out  what  degree  of  correlation  existed 
between  the  scores  of  the  control  groups  and  the  scores  of  the  experimental 
groups.  The  statistical  computation  was  made  in  two  ways.  The  pairs  were 
tested  by  the  objective  instrument  scores  and  again  by  the  subjective  instrument 
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scores.  The  correlation  coefficient  in  the  former  was  approximately  .974  for 

the  groups  studied  and  for  the  subjective  instrument  scores  the  correlation 
coefi icient  was  .978. 

Another  test  was  conducted  to  make  sure  that  the  students  paired  in 
the  study  were  actually  of  the  same  character  according  to  the  scores  on  the 
two  instruments.  To  make  this  study  the  sign  test  was  used  and  the  null 
hypothesis  was  tested.  Again  the  two  sets  of  scores  were  compared  and  it  was 
accepted  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  total  scores  of  the 
X group  when  compared  with  the  total  scores  of  the  Y group.  The  X scores 
represented  the  experimental  group  and  the  Y scores  represented  the  control 
groups.  The  scores  on  both  the  objective  and  subjective  instrument  proved  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the  total  scores  of  the  X group  when 
COTpared  with  the  total  scores  of  the  Y group.  Thus,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
accepted  by  both  instruments  used  to  measure  the  students  in  the  program.  The 
first  interim  report  (March  1966)  set  up  the  details  of  the  pairing  procedure 
which  was  used  in  choosing  the  control  and  experimental  groups  for  the  study. 
See  Appendixes  A,B,C,  and  D for  data  on  comparative  scores  on  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  for  the  first  year^  study.  These  appendixes  represents  the 
method  used  for  equating  each  subsequent  class  with  a control  group. 

In  this  the  final  report,  the  comparison  of  the  experimental  classes 
and  control  groups  are  set  up.  Comparisons  have  been  made  of  groups  according 
to  actual  class  and  control  group  enrollments,  giving  special  attention  to 
potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts  in  the  program.  In  this  way  it 
was  possible  to  show  the  relative  success  of  the  two  experimental  factors  as 
they  were  applied  to  experimental  groups  of  students. 

To  accept  the  hypotheses  of  this  research  study,  students  in  the  two 
programs  would  be  more  successful  than  those  who  were  not  in  the  programs. 
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"Success"  in  this  study  refers  to  the  student  who  either  continued  in  the  program 
or  graduated.  An  "Unsuccessful"  student  was  one  who  dropped  out  of  school 
and  did  not  continue  his  education.  The  total  number  who  were  successful  as 
compared  to  the  total  who  were  unsuccessful  is  the  basis  of  the  proof  needed 
in  this  study  to  show  whether  one  or  both  of  the  experimental  factors  would 
have  any  effect  on  the  retention  of  students.  The  procedure  was  to  show  whether 
the  predicted  successful  students  were  actually  successful,  more  successful  or 

less  successful  than  the  prediction.  Another  step  in  the  procedure  was  to 

* ♦ 

show  whether  students  who  were  potential  dropouts  were  actually  unsuccessful 
as  predicted  or  more  successful  or  less  successful  than  predicted. 

Thus,  the  final  report  sets  forth  the  comparison  of  all  experimental 
groups  and  the  control  groups,  being  made  up  of  both  potential  dropouts  and 
potential  graduates.  The  data  contained  information  with  respect  to  the 
number  who  transferred  to  another  curriculum,  the  number  who  transferred  to 
another  school , the  number  who  dropped  from  the  program,  and  the  number  who 
continued  in  the  program. 


Definitions 


Class  (es) 

Grade,  Grade  level 
Grade  year 

Freshmen 

Sophomore 


- An  organized  group(s) 
of  students  for 
instructional  purposes 

- The  typical  chronological 
year  in  school 

- A particular  calander  year 
representing  a prospective 
or  actual  June  graduation 
date  of  a group  of  students 

- 9th  grader 

- 10th  grader 
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Junior 


- 11th  grader 


Senior 


- 12th  grader 


Success,  Successful  Students,  etc. 


- Students  who  continued  or 
graduated  from  high  school 


Unsuccessful,  Unsuccessful  Students,  etc. 


- Students  who  dropped  out 
during  the  study 


Egyptian  District 


- Unit  District  No.  5, 
Alexander  County,  Illinois 


Related  Studies 


Passow,  Goldberg  and  Tannenbaunm  report  on  a number  of  studies  conducted 
among  disadvantaged  pupils  in  the  United  States.  They  dealt  with  both  theo- 
retical issues  such  as  causes  and  more  objective  issues  such  as  learning  deficits 
as  shown  by  tests.  They  deal t wi th  widespread  retardation  in  depressed  areas  and 
underscore  the  need  for  testing  and  evaluating  new  procedures.  Particularly 
they  have  dealt  with  the  urban  youth,  more  especially  those  in  slum  areas. 

They  present  views  regarding  the  need  for  more  practical  tests  described 
as  "culture  fair"  or  "culture  free".  And  they  refer  to  observed  patterns 
of  difficulties  of  underprivil iged  children  trying  to  cope  with  school  learning.^ 
Bernard  Goldstein  reports  on  urban  areas.  He  raises  the  question: 

"Is  unemployment  basically  a result  of  inadequate  demand  foV  goods  and  services, 
or  the  lack  of  appropriate  skills  it  is  qu-ite  clear  that  among 

the  low  income  youth  there  is  a great  need  for  providing  appropriate  skills. 

To  do  this  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  motivating  programs  to  raise  skills 
as  a means  of  improving  the  self-image.  One  could  say  also  that  the  self-image 


^Passow,  Goldberg,  and  Tannenbaunm,  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged,  New 
York:  Holdt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1967,  viii  + 503. 
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could  be  improved  by  creating  confidence  through  developing  saleable  skills. 

In  the  search  of  identity,  the  adolescent  needs  to  develop  self-esteem,  and 
among  low-income  families  the  motivations  are  not  as  great  as  among  middle-or 
high-income  families,.  To  pull  up  the  motivation  level  of  children  from  low- 
income  level  families  their  aspiration  to  learn  skills  which  will  upgrade  their 
situation  in  life  must  be  met.  The  gap  between  aspirations  and  parental 
achievement  must  be  realized  and  raised  since  this  gap  is  somewhat  low  among 
disadvantaged  youth. ^ 

A National  Education  Association  project,  "Guidance  and  the  School 
Dropout"  cited  reports  which  indicated  that  dropouts  produce  dropouts  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  There  were  dropouts  discovered  among  all  types  of  high 
school  curricula  but  the  main  characteri sties  of  the  dropout  were:  (a)  reading 

retardation,  (b)  grade  retardation,  (c)  low  intelligence,  (d)  negative  self- 
image,  and  (e)  family  attitudes.  New  approaches  were  suggested  to  retain  in- 
school youth. 

1.  School -related  adult  education  programs. 

2.  Job  up-grading  programs  for  workers. 

3.  Work-study  programs . 

4.  "Return  and  graduate  for  dropouts"  programs. 

5.  Compensatory  education. 

6.  Kindergarten  and  early  childhood  programs. 

Many  suggestions  were  given  for  the  identification  of  potential  dropouts 

before  they  enter  high  school.  These  led  to  the  consideration  of  many  facets  of 

the  guidance  program  in  meeting  the  potential  dropout's  needs.  Outside  resources 

and  counseling  were  among  these  considerations  as  well  as  group  procedures,  test- 

2 

ing,  occupational  information,  placement  and  follow-up. 

^ - 

^Bernard  Goldstein,  Low  Income  Youth  in  Urban  Areas,  New  York:  Holt, 

Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1965,  viii  + 280. 

p 

National  Education  Association,  Guidance  and  Th.e  School  Dropout,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20036,  1964,  (Daniel  Schreiber  and  Bernard  A.  Kapplan,  Coeditors)  viii  + 267 
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Another  project,  "School  Dropouts",  by  the  National  Education  Association 
identified  four  types  of  low-income  dropouts:  (a)  school-inadequate,  (b)  school- 

rejecting,  (c)  schoo I -perplexed,  and  (d)  school  irrelevant.  "Contrary  to  common 
beliefs,  dropouts  are  not  exclusively  from  working  class  and  lower  class  or  low 
income  families."  Another  significant  contribution  was  that  the  middle-class 
dropout  is  often  overlooked  in  needs  studies.  Similarly,  the  socially  and 
economically  deprived  graduate  is  often  overlooked.  Neither  of  the  latter 
groups  have  been  identified  in  categories  or  classified  into  "types".  This 
report  recommends  that  studies  be  made  of  all  economic  levels  of  dropouts.  It 
further  underlines  the  fact  that  dropouts  are  a heterogeneous  group  and  represent 
a rather  normal  sample.^ 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  INSTRUMENTS 

In  order  to  determine  whether  they  were  potential  graduates  or 
potential  dropouts,  all  students  in  the  program  were  measured  by  the  two 
instruments  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  These  instruments  were  developed 
earlier  by  a study  during  the  summer  of  1964  in  which  the  instruments  were 
validated  and  proved  reliable  to  a very  high  degree.  Figure  1 sets  forth 
the  objective  instrument  used  to  collect  data  for  our  records.  The  reliability 
correlation  coefficient  for  this  instrument  was  .815.  In  other  words,  the 
correlation  between  the  students  who  graduated  and  the  students  who  dropped 
out  of  school  measured  by  the  objective  instrument  with  scores  which  proved  a 
very  high  degree  of  reliability  in  predicting  the  graduate  or  potential  dropout. 
Table  1 shows  the  objective  scores  on  this  instrument  and  its  relative  degree 
of  predictiveness.  For  this  study  it  may  be  noted  that  a score  of  plus  7 or 
higher  would  identify  the  dropouts  rather  satisfactorily.  It  identified  98.4 
per  cent  of  the  dropouts  while  falsely  identifying  only  11.1  per  cent  of  ‘ 
graduates.  A score  of  plus  7 or  higher  on  the  objective  instrument  selected  to 
identify  the  potential  dropout  by  this  instrument. 

Figure  2 presents  the  subjective  instrument.  It  was  designed  for 
studying  the  potential  dropout  and  the  potential  graduate  also.  The  reliability 
correlation  for  this  instrument  was  .845.  A score  of  16  or  higher  correctly 
identified  92.9  per  cent  of  the  potential  dropouts,  whereas  this  score 
identified  falsely  7.1  per  cent  of  the  graduates.  The  score  of  16  or  higher 
was  used,  therefore,  to  identify  by  this  instrument  the  potential  dropouts. 
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TABLE  1 

OBJECTIVE  SCORES  AND  THEIR  MEANING 


Dropouts  Graduates 

Correctly  Falsely 

Identified Identified 

Score  of  7 or  higher  98.4%  11.1% 

Score  of  5 or  higher  100%  27.9% 

Score  of  3 or  higher  100%  41.3% 

Score  of  0 or  higher  *100%  51.1% 


Potential  graduates  for  this  study  were  Identified  by  a score  of  15  or  under. 
Table  2 shows  relative  scores  and  their  Identification  potentials.  Each 
Instrument  was  developed  In  th.e-local  district  where  the  research  took  place. 

i 

In  order  to  use  them,  researchers  had  to  be  taught  how  to  use  the  Instruments, 
partlcul.rly  the  subjective  Instrument.  Appendix  E Is  a description  of  the 
manual  which  was  used  In  applying  the  objective  Instrument.  Appendix  F sets 


TABLE  2 

SUBJECTIVE  SCORES  AND  THEIR  MEANING 
(Per  Cent) 


Dropouts 

Correctly 

Identified 

Graduates 
Falsely 
Identi f1 ed 

Score  of  16  or  higher 

92.9% 

7.1% 

Score  of  13  or  higher 

96.4% 

14.3% 

Score  of  10  or  higher 

96.4% 

28.6% 

Score  of  7 or  higher 

96.4% 

57.1% 

Score  of  5 or  higher 

100% 

89.3% 

forth  a specific  set  of  directions 

for  rating  students 

by  the  subjective 

Instrument.  In  addition  to. the  use  of  these  manuals  for  administrating  the 
Instruments,  It  was  necessary  for  the  researchers  to  memorize  a considerable 
amount  of  Interview  questions  which  could  be  used  to  get  at  the  Information 
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sought  by  the  subjective  instrument's  application.  The  researchers  reviewed 
very  frequently  the  use  of  instructions  and  practiced  frequently,  with  subjects, 
in'  administering  them. 

41  The  objective  data  were  much  easier  to  collect  than  the  subjective  data 
because  in  most  cases  they  were  located  in  the  principals'  offices  of  the 
schools  involved.  Some  students  could  not  be  identified  as  potential  dropouts 
or  potential  graduates  by  the  objective  instruments  because  their  records  were 
incomplete  or  not  available  in  the  principals'  offices.  In  such  cases  the 
subjective  instrument  was  used.  Whenever  this  had  to  be  done,  the  student 
was  visited  in  his  home  by  a researcher  who  was  fortified  to  get  the  information 
specified  in  the  subjective  instrument  by  talking  with,  the  subject  and  his 
parents. 


CHAPTER  III 


‘ THE  PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

For  The  Egyptian  District 

Table  3 gives  a comparison  of  the  dropout  and  the  graduate  data  for 
the  entire  school  district.  It  will  be  noted  that  among  the  1966  graduating 
class  the  number  of  dropouts  was  greater  than  any  on  the  record  kept  for  this 
study.  Since  all  students  in  the  school  had  been  identified  according  to  drop- 
outs and  potential  graduates,  it  was  possible  to  show  the  dropout  rate  among 
the  potential  graduates  as  well  as  the  potential  dropouts.  Table  3 shows  very 
definitely  that  the  predicted  potential  dropout  group,  did  in  fact,  loose  more 
students  than  the  potential  graduate  group  did. 

Figure  No.  3 shows  the  relationship  between  the  dropouts,  graduates, 
and  transfers  according  to  years  in  which  the  study  was  made.  Actual  graduates 
and  actual  dropouts  as  well  as  transfers  are  indicated  for  the  grade  year  1965, 
1966,  and  1967.  For  the  potential  scholastic  graduates  and  dropouts  for  grade 
years  1968,  1969,  and  1970,  the  numbers  are  projected  on  the  basis  of  the 
records  on  hand  at  the  time  the  study  was  completed.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  was  a slight  improvement  in  the  number  of  students  who  graduated  from 
Egyptian  Unit  School  District  No,  5,  in  Alexander  County.  This  may  have  been 
due  partially  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  vocational  education  program 
was  initiated  and  vocational  counseling  and  occupational  information  was  provided 
beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of  1964  and  extending  through  the  spring 
semester  of  1967. 

A comparison  by  years  of  respective  grade  enrollments  of  potential 
graduates  and  potential  dropouts  for  Egyptian  District  is  presented  in  Figure  4. 
Figure  4 is  based  partially  on  the  predictability  of  the  instruments  for  the 
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NOTE:  Data  for  grade  years  1965,  1966,  and  1967  are  complete.  All  other  grade  years  show 

actual  dropouts  and  transfers  but  are  subject  to  change  as  they  move  toward  graduation. 
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group  was  greater  than  predicted.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  due  to  part  to 
the  introduction  of  the  experimental  programs. 

Students  identijfied  by  the  objective  instruments. 

(*)  Actual  data  includes  both  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts. 
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years  1970,  1969,  and  1968.  It  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  that  in  identifying 
some  98  per  cent  of  the  potential  dropouts,  one  would  misidentify  10  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  potential  graduates.  Figure  4,  therefore,  shows  the  graduate 
group  somewhat  lower  than  it  actually  turned  out  to  be  in  the  grade  years  1965, 
1966,  and  1967.  It  might  be  repeated  that  perhaps  the  "Experimental  and 
Demonstration  Project"  did  have  an  effect  on  the  retention  of  students  in 
Unit  District  No.  5. 

Figure  4 indicates  that  the  1970  grade  year  enrollments  include  50  per 
cent  potential  graduates  and  50  per  cent  potential  dropouts.  It  "is  required 
that  this  group  show  an  increase  in  actual  and  potential  graduates  when  a 

r 

corresponding  decrease  is  shown  in  the  actual  and  potential  dropouts.  Hence, 
the  corresponding  graphs  are  distributed-equi -distance  from  the  50  per  cent 
position.  There  is  no  special  significance  to  the  fact  that  1970  grade- 
year  group  of  students  were  distributed  about  equally.  The  1970,  1969,  and 
1968  groups  are  predictions  made  according  to  the  measurement  of  the  objective 
and/or  subjective  instruments  of  identification.  There  has  been  found  some 
misi^entif ication  in  both  instruments,  and  the  numbers  of  graduates  and  dropouts 
have  varied  considerably  within  past  years  among  the  grade  years.  However,  it 
should  be  observed  that  considerable  .improvement  was  affected  within  the  grade 
years  of  1965,  1966,  anlN»1967. 

Since  both  instruments  measured  fairly  well  both  the  potential  dropouts 
and  the  potential  graduates,  it  was  interesting  to  see  what  the  large  or  more 
important  differences  were.  It  was  noted  that  the  families  of  the  potential 
dropouts  were  much  larger,  often  havfrig  twice  as  many  children  per  family  as, 
compared  to  families  of  the  potential  graduates.  The  days  absent  per  academic 
year  were  about  twice  as  great  aipong  'the  potential  dropouts  as  compared  to  those 
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among  the  po^tential  graduates.  Among  the  potential  graduates,  high  school  grade- 
point,  averages  were  about  twice  as  great  as  the  grade-point  averages  among  the 
potential  dropouts.  The  potential  dropouts  participated  in  about  half  as  many 
extra-curricular  activities  as  the  potential  graduates. 

For  The  Project 

Appendixes  G and  H illustrate  the  distribution  of  the  scores  of  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  in  the  two  remedial  programs  by  items  on  the 
objective  instrument  only.  Similar  score  distributions  were  produced  for 
students  who  had  been  identified  only  by  the  subjective  instrument.  This  group 
was  small,  however. 

Table  4 sets  up  a study  of  potential  graduates  and  potential  dropouts 
among  the  total  of  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  of  freshmen. 

\ Table  4 contains  all  of  the  students  in  the  1964-1965,  1965-1966  and  1966-1967 
program  of  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling  for  freshmen. 

From  the  data  presented  in  this  table  it  may  be  observed  that  the  control  group 
began  to  perform  according  to  prediction.  In  other  words,  a large  percentage 
of  the  students  in  the  potential  dropout  group  were  actually  leaving  school 
before  the  completion  of  the  tenth  grade.  This  grade  period  represents  the 
chronological  approach  of  the  sixteenth  birthday,  Also  significant  in  Table  4 
is  the  fact  that  among  the  total  in  the  experimental  group  of  potential  dropouts, 
a higher  percentage  were  successful  than  among  the  control,  group.  In  other 
words,  among  the  potential  dropouts  the  retention  was  higher  in  the  experimental 
group  which  received  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling.  To 
a lesser  degree,  potential  graduates  in  the,  experimental  group  had  fewer 
unsuccessful  students  than  those  in  the  control  group.  Percentage  wise  this 
was  a comparison  between  96  per  cent  who  were  successful  in  the  experimental 


O 


group  and  85  per  cent  who  were  successful  in  the  control  group.  Another 
significant  thing  which  should  be  noted  is  that  ‘the'  s*tudents  who  were  listed 
as  potential  dropouts  were  not  all  through  the  four-year  program  at  the 
point  of  this  presentation.  Consequently,  many  of  the  potential  dropouts 
will,  in  fact,  drop  out  later  as  they  progress  into  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  years  of  high  school.  The  information  gathered  in  Table  4 refers 
only  to  the  freshmen  class  by  groups  and  does  not  involve  the  sophomore  class 
in  occupational  information  and  vocational  counseling. 

For  the  Occupational  Information  and  Vocational  Counseling  Class  I 
(freshmen)  a study  of  significance  was  made.  Blocking  in  the  successful  and 
unsuccessful,  with  the  experimental  and  control  groups,  a Chi  Square  study 
was  made  as  follows: 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  CLASS  I (Freshmen) 


Chi  Square 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Total 

Experimental  Group 

A = 73 

B = 8 

81 

Control  Group 

C = 56 

D = 25 

81 

■ 129  . 

33 

162  = 

^ (AD  - BC)  - ^ 

(A+B)  (C+D)  (A+C)  (B+D) 

‘ 2 
x^  = 162  (73)  (25)  - (8)  (56)  - — 

i73+8)  (56+25)  (73+56)  (8+25)  ~ 

x^  = 9.74 

These  data  are  significant  to  the  one  per  cent  level  or  better  and  accept  the 
hypothesis:  If  potential  dropouts  under  16  years  of  age,  were  taught  a»bout 
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occupations  and  given  individual  vocational  counseling  periodically,  they 
would  stay  in  school  longer. 

For  Occupational  Information  and  Vocational  Guidance  Class  II, 
(sophomores),  a similar  study  was  made.  Table  5 shows  the  data  which  was 
collected  on  this  group.  Although  the  numbers  are  much  smaller  here,  the  same 
procedure  was  followed  as  in  the  Occupational  Information  and  Vocational 
Counseling  Class  1 (freshmen).  Again,  Table  5 substantiates  the  hypothesis 
that  this  kind  of  instruction  was  good  to  retain  students.  A study  of  the 
significance  was  made  for  this  group  of  data  also.  The  presentation  of  the 
Chi  Square  study  fallows: 


OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING  CLASS  II  (Sophomores) 

Chi  Square 


Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Total s 

Experimental  Group 

A = 17 

B = 0 

17 

Control  Group 

C = 13 

D = 4 

17 

30  4 34  = N 


^ (AD  - BC)  - ^ 
fA+B)  (C+D)  (A+C)  (B+D) 

2 

= 34  (17)  (4)  - (0)  (13)  - ^ 

(1,7+OJ  , (13+4)  (17+^3)  (0+4.).  . " ...  ■ 

x^  = 2.55 

Again  the  significance  of  this  study  was  found  to  be  reliable  to  the 
one  per  cent  level  of  significance.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  occupational 
information  and  vocational  counseling  class  for  sophomores  was  not  organized 
as  such  for  the  first  year  of ‘the  study.  Hence,  the  total  numbers  are  smaller. 
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Table  6.  The  presentation  follows: 


COOPERATIVE  VOCAl  lONAl  IDUCAMON  llKOUl' 
Chi  Square 


Experimental  Group 
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n - 7 

I)  - 44 
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Tui,.1s 

104  - M 
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FIGURE  5 

THE  RETENATIVE  VALUES  OF  THE 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
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^ (AD  - BC)  - 

(A+B)  (C+D)  (A+C)  (B+D) 

= 194  (90)  (44)  - (7)  (53)  - ^ 

(90+7)  (53+44)  (90+53)  (7+44) 

x^  = 34.3 

Reliability  to  the  one  per  cent  (or  lower)  level  of  significance  was 
maintained  ag.afnn.  It  must  be  accepted  that:  If  potential  dropouts,  over  16 

years  of  age,  were  provided  vocational  counseling  and  cooperative  vocational 
education  they  would  stay  in  school  longer. 

The  data  seemed  to  be  very  effective  in  exposing  that  the  successful 
students  were  by  and  large  in  the  experimental  group.  Among  this  group  there 
was  a considerable  number  of  potential  dropouts.  In  the  "Second  Interim 
Report",  it  had  become  apparent  that  students  progressing  through  the  experimental 
programs  from  the  freshmen  through  the  senior  years  had  a tendancy  to  stay  in 
school  longer.  This  became  more  obvious  as  the  study  continued  through  the 
third  year.  The  potential  dropouts  in  the  programs  had  a tendancy  to  continue 
in  occupational  information,  vocational  counseling,  and  cooperative 'v%c3^tional 
education  classes.  Even  among  the  potential  graduates  the  number  of  transfers 
to  other  curricula  in  the^schools  was  zero.  Among  the  potential  graduates 
the  number  of  successes  were  greater  in  the  experimental  group  than  in  the 
control  group.  It  was  significant  that  one  potential  graduate  did  drop  out  of 
the  experimental  group.  Overbalancing  this  was  the  fact  that  among  the 
experimental,  group  the  successes  were  exceedingly  high  when  compared  to  the 
successes  in  the  control  group. 

Figure  5 represents  the  graphic  illustration  of  comparative  groups 
and  the  success  factor  as  proven  by  the  above  data. 


Follow-up  Data  on  the  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Groups 

i 

During  the  time  the  cooperative  vocational  educati(|h  students  were 

- |> 

in  school,  they  held -.varioiis  types  of  vocational  occu-pation's  on  the  job  part- 

time  while  attending  school.  A list  of  the  occupations  held  by  the  cooperative 

vocational  education  students  is  as  follows: 

Farm  Machinery  Repairman 
Beauty  Operator  Assistant 
Secretary 

Wood  Chopper  

Farm  Mechanic 
Building  Service  Worker 
Switch  Board  Operator 


Funeral  Attendent 
General  Farm  Hand 
Auto  Body  Repairman 
Auto  Mechanic  Helper 
Meat  Cutter  Apprentice 
General  Office  Clerk 
Laundry  Hand 


FIGURE  6 

REALM  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
(Percentages) 


o o o o o 
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Solid  Line  Represents  Experimental  Group 
Dotted  Line  Represents  Control  Group 
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Porter 

Medical  Secretary 
Lumberyard  Man 
Cosmetologist  Apprentice 
Park  Worker 
Nurse's  Aid 
Groceryman 

Salesman,  Building  and  Construction 
Equipment  and  Supplies 


Ward  Clerk 
Farm  Manager 
Auto  Partsmcn 

Electrical  Appliance  Repairman 
Salesperson,  Parts  Counterman 
Maintenance,  Hospital 
Lab  Assistant 
Janitor 

Cook,. School  Cafeteria 


After  graduation  from  high  school  or  leaving  high  school ,•  the 
experimental  students  held  better  jobs  generally  than  the  students  in  the 
control  group.  Figure  6 illustrated  the  various  types  of  positions  held  by 
the  two  groups  after  leaving  school.  It  may  be  observed  that  no  student  among 
the  experimental  group  was  unemployed;  that  positions  held  were  of  higher  rank 
generally  than  those  held  by  the  controligroup.  Very  feW  of  the  experimental 
group  continued  into  other  programs  of  learning.  This, points  up  the  fact  that 
a need'  was  met  by  the  experimental  program. 

Figure  7 gives  more  follow-up  data  on  the  cooperative  vocational 
education  students.  It  may  be  noted  that  all  groups  predominately  locate  in 
Illinois.  The  "area"  of  Figure  7 refers  to  the  immediate  county  in  which 
the  students  were  schooled,-'this  being  Alexander  County.  The  designation 
"Illinois"  represents  other  parts  of  Illinois  in  which  the  students  found 
employment.  Consequently,  the  "area"  and  "Illinois"  claimed  most  of  the 
graduates  and  the  dropouts.  Very  few  moved  out  of  state  to  find  employment. 

Both  experimental  and  control  groups  were  employed  in  cities  rather  small  in 

> 

size.  A very  few  were  employed  in  metropolitan  areas  and  a few  in  the  rural 
areas. 


Some  Observations 

The  researchers  w^  in  constant  contact  with  the  teacher-coordinator 
in  the  program.  Duri-n'g  the  first  year  much  recruiting  was  needed  to  get  a 
sizeable  class  of  cooperative  vocational  education  students.  During  the 


wzm 

Experimental  Group  Control  Group 
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second  year  not  much  recruiting  was  needed.  During  the  third  year  no 
recruiting  at  all  was  made  among  students  in  the  school  and  community.  By 
that  time  the  program  was  well  known  and  students  were  clamoring  to  get  into 
it.  As  the  study  neared  completion,  more  students  were  applying  to  get  in 
the  cooperative  vocational  education  program  than  could  be  accomodated.  This 
applied  to  both  the  Tamms,  Illinois  high  school  and  the  Thdbes,  Illinois  high 
school . 

Students  were  not  very  disturbed  at  having  to  take  a work  station  in 
fields  of  second  or  third  choice.  Such  placement  did  not  cause  frustrations. 
Some  seemed  highly  satisfied  after  being  placed  and  requested  a continuation 
in  the  second-choice  work  training.,*  Most  students  looked  upon  the  coop  program 
as  an  opportunity  to  learn  responsibilities  and  dependable  traits  rather  than 
specific  skills. 

In  each  of  the  high  schools  there  were  clubs  formed  in  connection 
with  the  cooperative  vocational  education  programs'.  This  club  arrangement 
was  affiliated  with  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America.  Generally 
speaking,  the  club  meetings  were  well  attended  and  much  discussion  took 
place.  In  some  instances,  the  time  was  given  largelyto  more  activity, 
program  planning,  and  the  establishment  of  extra-currieul ar  programs.  The 
extra-curricular  programs  included  parties,  banquets,  field  trips,  and  the  like. 

The  programs  of  cooperative  vocational  education  became  rather  selective 

during  the  last  two  years,  because  there  were  more  students  available  and 

willing  to  sign  up  for  the  programs.  Selections  had  to  be  made.  The  selections 

were  based  on  the  need  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  likely  success.  As  a result, 

<* 

the  best  students  for  the  program  may  have  not  been  selected,  but  rather  those 
who  may  have  needed  it  most  were  selected.  The  philosophy  here  was  based  on 
the  thought  that  it  was  better  to  do  the  most  for  those  who  needed  it  most. 


er|c 
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Attitude  was  one  of  the  greatest  problems  to  overcome  in  the  cooperative 
vocational  education  classes.  Attitudes  were  hard  to  evaluate  because  of  the 
students  inability  to  express,  himself  and  his  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
discussions  where  personal  problems  were  involved.  Many  students  showed 
embarrasment  about  their  background  and  home  living  conditions.  Poverty  and 
the  lack  of  good  clothes  often  kept  students  from  having  good  attitudes.  Many 
in  the  program  had  very  poor  abilities  when  it  came  to  speaking  before  the  group. 
This  was  noted  particularly  in  an  affair  when  the  students  were  suppose  to 
introduce  their  empiloyer  at  a local  cooperative  vocational  education  banquet. 

Some  students  stayed  away  from  the  banquet  merely  because  they  knew  they  were 
expected  to  introduce  their  supervisor  or  employer.  Another  very  significant 
observation  was  that  when  students  left  school  in  the  afternoon  to  work  on  the 
job,  transportation  time  often  interferred  with  many  things.  For  example,  a 
student  was  unable  to  get  t!o  work  very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  transpor- 
tation from  work  to  home  oftentimes  caused  him  to  be  very  late  in  the  evening. 
Evening  activities  were,  therefore,  curtailed  considerably.  This  probably 
accounted  for  some  of  the  students  not  being  able  to  do  a great  deal  of  homework 
assigned  by  the  high  school  teachers.  This  brought  complaints  from  the  teachers. 

In  the  selection  of  students,  it  was  the  policy  in  one  school  -to  prohibit 
students  with  an  average  grade  of  above  a "C"  to  enter  the  program.  This 
requirement  expressed  a' philosophy  of  this  particular  school  or  the  school 
administration  in  denying  many  of  the  students  with  higher  abilities  the  freedom 
to  enter  the  program.  It  seemed  that  the  philosophy  expressed  was:  "Students 

who  are  earning  a "C"  or  above  should  be  considered  college  bound  and,  therefore, 
discouraged  from  entering  a terminal  program  such  as  the  cooperative  vocational 
education  program."  Scheduling  conflicts  made  it  impossible  for  some  needy 
students  to  get  in  the  program. 
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The  teacher  coordinator  reported  that  it  was  much  easier  to  find 
employers  willing  to  provide  training  stations  than  it  was  to  get  the  same 
employers  to  hire  some  students  interested  in  the  job  involved.  None-the- 
less,  it  was  noted  that  all  students  who  were  outgoing  and  friendly,  usually 
made  the  correct  approach  and  were  hired.early  in  the  scholastic  year.  Each 
had  some  difficulty  in  the  interview  convincing  the  employer  that  he  was  a 
willing  worker.  The  retiring  and  reticent  students  had  more  difficulty  in 
this  regard. 

The  general  occupational  related  information  teaching  in  the  related 
subjects  class  was  probably  held  behind  the  ability  of  some  students  in  the 
program.  'This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  many  students  had  very  low  reading 
ability  and  were  unable  to  absorb  the  instruction  as  fast  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  coordinating  teacher  reported  that  supervisors  records  were  not 
entirely  reliable,  because  in  many  instances  the  supervisors  on  the  job  did 
not  understand  the  grading  system  or  rating  system  which  is  normally  understood 
by  teachers.  Hence,  the  coordinator  had  to  develop  a five  point  evaluation 
scale  rather  than  a letter  grade  or  percentage  grade  to  be  used  in  evaluating 
students  progress.  Finally,  the  five  point  scale  instrument  allowed  the 
coordinators  and  on-the-job  supervisors  to  prepare  a profile  chart  from  time  to 
time  showing  the  student's  progress.  (See  Appendix  I) 

Among  the  students  in  the  program,  it  was  generally  recognized  that 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  go  on  to  college.  This  may  have  been  caused 
in  one  school  by  the  administration  not  allowing  students  who  had  a "C" 
average  or  above  to  enter  the  program.  After  entering  the  cooperative  vocational 
education  program  over  15  per  cent  of  the  students  made  the  honor  roll  for  the 
first  time  in  their  careers.  This  should  indicate  that  the  program  met  certain 
needs  undiscovered  heretofore. 
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One  of  the  problems  of  the  teacher-coordinator  was  finding  openings 
or  training  stations  to  meet  the  interest  needs  of  students  in  his  classes. 

Very  few  of  the  students,  once  they  were  placed,  requested  to  be  moved  because 
of  disastisfaction  on  the  job  or  with  the  program  at  school  as  it  affected 
their  progress  in  education.  Most  of  the  students  were  very  pleased  to  be  in 
the  program  and  would  not  transfer  out  of  it  regardless  of  the  disastisfactions 
which  often  occured  on  the  job.  Very  few  of  the  students  were  found  unreliable. 
Some  unreliability  ,vas  discovered.  However,  almost  all  of  the  students  made 
adjustments  to  their  problems  and  overcame  some  of  the  temptations  and  difficulties 
which  they  had  in  dealing  with  their  employer,  his  associates’ and  customers. 

A follow-up  of  persons  who  transferred  to  another  curriculum  disclosed 
several  causes  for  the  transfers.  There  were  five  such  students  and  the  reasons 
given  were  also  five.  They  follow: 

1.  Athletic  participation. 

2.  Could  not  be  trusted  as  a reliable  worker. 

3.  Poor  attitude  and  could  not  hold  a job. 

4.  Parents  objected  because  of  late  return  home  from  work. 

5.  Would  not  change  schools  to  follow  program  (1967-68). 


CHAPTER  IV 


GENERALIZATIONS 

Although  this  three-year  study  has  involved  a relatively  small  group 
of  cases,  it  appears  that  a great  deal  of  significance  should  be  attributed 
to  it.  One  might  contend  that  a larger  group  of  students  might  have  given 
more  reliable  results  or  that  the  study  should  have  been  applied  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  in  order  to  get  further  proof  of  reliability.  However, 
the  study  has  shown  definitely  that  the  experimental  factors  were  successful 
in  the  retaining  of  students  in  the  schools  of  Tamms,  Illinois  and  Thebes, 
Illinois. 

The  selection  of  students  for  the  study  was  done  rather  scientifically. 
The  relationships  between  the  control  and  experimental  groups  as  shown  by 
statistics  were  very  convincing.  The  experimental  groups  were  not  significantly 
different  from  the  control  groups.  Consequently,  the  experimental  factors 
seem  to  be  the  only  justified  influence  in  the  performance  of  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

A longer  longitudinal  study  would  probably  show  even  still  better 
performance  among  experimental  groups  of  the  future.  It  is  believed  that 
this  would  be  especially  true  if  the  programs  could  be  continued  over  a longer 
period  of  time  in  the  high  schools  of  Tamms,  Illinois  and  Thebes,  Illinois. 

When  this  program  was  initiated,  students  had  to  be  "sold"  on  the 
idea,  but  as  the  program  progressed,  less  and  less  contacts  had  to  be  made 
in  order  to  achieve  the  required  or  necessary  enrollments  to  produce  sizeable 
classes. 
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One  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  two  experimental  programs  did 
have  effect  on  the  number  of  actual  dropouts.  Much  progress  has  been  shown 
in  this  program  over  the  past  three-years.  The  values  of  the  two  experimental 
programs  were  quite  apparent. 

In  the  considerate  judgements  of  the  researchers,  it  is  believed  that 
the  hypotheses  stated  in  Chapter  I have  been  proved.  Occupational  information 
and  vocational  counseling  of  students  under  16  years  of  age  had  retentative 
values  for  students  in  the  Tamms,  Illinois  high  school,  1964  to  1968.  To  a 
much  higher  degree,  cooperative  vocational  education  of  the  interrelated  type 
had  a considerable  effect  in  the  retention  of  students  at  the  junior  and 
senior  levels  of  the  high  schools  at  Tamms,  Illinois'  and  Thebes,  Illinois. 
Students  have  developed  better  habits  and  attitudes;  better  personalities 
have  been  developed;  and  the  placement  of  students  who  satisfactorily  complete 
a cooperative  vocational  education  program  terminating  with  high  school 
graduation  is  almost  assured.  Almost  all  graduates  of  the  cooperative 
vocational  education  program  were  prepared  for  work  and  seemed  successful.' 

One  thing  which  has  not  been  done  in  this  study  is  to  determine  whether 
a student  who  took  training  in  a given  actually  followed  that 

occupation  after  high  school  graduation.  In  the  beginning,  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  cooperative  vocational  education  to  develop  people  for  specific 
skills  and  employment  but  rather  to  give  general  vocational  experience  working 
on  the  job  to  see  if  this  would  retain  students.  This  was  justified  because 
it  was  thought  students  could  make  adjustments  and  get  prepared  for  families  of 
jobs  as  an  incentive  to  complete  high  school.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  provide  general  occupational  information  and  general  occupational  experience 
rather  than  specific  trade  and  industrial  or  other  vocational  and  technical 
education.  The  program  was  exploratory  in  the  sense  that  it  was  vocational 
exploration  rather  than  any  other  type  of  exploration.  It  cannot  be  overlooked 


that  the  selected  students  were  able  to  explore  many  facets  of  the  work-a- 
day  world.  Similarily,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  general  education  as 
well  as  vocational  education  was  provided. 

Any  cooperative  vocational  education  program  should  be  supported  by 
a program  of  vocational  counseling.  This  should  include  general  occupational 
information,  general  related  technical  education  and  specific  technical  related 
information.  Individual  vocational  counseling  should  give  particular  attention^ 
to  the  socio-economical  level  of  the  student  involved.  The  vocational  counselor 
and  the  coordinator  (if  different  personalities)  should  be  highly  competent 
people.  The  success  of  this  research  has  been  due  largely  to  the  careful 
selection  of  such  personnel  for  the  assignment  of  these  tasks. 

Hypotheses  Accepted 

1.  If  potential  dropouts  under  16  years  of  age  were  taught  about 
occupations  and  given  industrial  vocational  counseling  periodically, 
they  would  stay  in  school  longer  than  they  would  otherwise. 

2.  If  potential  dropouts  over  16  years  of  age  were  provided  vocational 
counseling  and  a cooperative  vocational  education  (interrelated 
programs)  they  would  stay  in  school  longer  than  they  would  otherwise. 
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appendixes 

APPENDIX  A 


Note;  Pairs  Tested  By  Objective  Instrument  Scores 

(See  Appendix  A) 


Indv. 

Exp.  ^ 

2 

Cont . 

No. 

Nos . 

X 

Y 

XY 

! 


I 

i 


i 

i 

f 


Exp. -Cont . 

1 

322-T338 

4 

2 

420-T422 

10 

3 

413-T401 

7 

4 

404-T415 

12 

5 

425-T411 

7 

6 

325-T304 

5 

7 

426-T417 

4 

8 

310-T303 

12 

9 

407-T416 

12 

10 

405-T413 

2 

11 

401-  411 

18 

12 

318-T345 

10 

13 

T311-307 

8 

14 

T334-316 

17 

15 

T302-305 

5 

16 

T337-309 

7 

17 

T318-327 

9 

18 

T312-301 

8 

19 

T402-410 

5 

20 

T324-319 

10 

21 

T316-302 

11 

22 

T427-402 

7 

23 

T301-T342 

8 

24 

T328-T319 

11 

25 

, T235-T226 

15 

26 

419-  406 

11 

27 

314-T308 

10 

28 

— 

No.  =27 

245 

4 

16 

16 

16 

10 

100 

100 

100 

5 

35 

49 

25 

11 

132 

144 

121 

9 

63 

49 

81 

5 

25 

25 

25 

3 

12 

16 

9 

11 

132 

144 

121 

12 

144 

144 

144 

4 

8 

4 

16 

18 

324 

324 

324 

8 

80 

100 

64 

8 

64 

64 

64 

18 

306 

289 

324 

6 

30 

25 

36 

6 

42 

49 

36 

8 

72 

81 

64 

10 

80 

64 

100 

5 

25 

25 

25 

9 

90 

100 

81 

11 

121 

121 

121 

6 

42 

49 

3b 

8 

64 

64 

64 

11 

121 

121 

121 

15 

225 

' 225 

225 

12 

132 

121 

144 

8 

80 

100 

64 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

241 

2565 

2613 

2551 

1 

Exp.  = Experimental  Group 

2 

Cont.=  Control  Group 


Note;  Above  data  arranged  for  use  in  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  formula. 
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Statistical  Computation  From  Above  Data: 

Formula  = r = NlXY  - (zX)  (zY) 
xy  


[NxX^  - (eX)^]  [NvY^  - (eY)‘ 


The  value  for  substitution  are: 


NeXY  = 

(27)  (2565) 

= 69255 

(SY)  = 

(245)  (241) 

= 59045 

NvX^' 

(27)  (2613) 

= 70551 

(rx)^  = 

(245)^ 

= 60025 

= 

(27)  (2551) 

= 68877 

(eY)^  = 

(241)^ 

= 58081 

Substituting  in  the  formula: 


r = 69255  - 59045 

xy 


xy 


(70551  - 60025)  (68877  - 58081) 


10210 


(10526)  (10796) 

r = 10210 


xy 


= .958 


24380.4 


The  correlation  coefficient  of  r = .958  is  extremely  high  and 
shows  a very  slight  difference  between  the  matched  pairs  according  to 
the  objective  instrument  scores.  (See  Appendix  A) 
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APPENDIX  B 


Note:  Pairs  Tested  By  Subjective  Instrument  Scores 

(See  Appendix  B) 


No. 

Indv. 
Nos , 

^ 1 
Exp. 

X 

Cont . 
Y 

2 

XY 

1 

Exp . -Cont , 
322-T338 

14 

14 

196 

196 

196 

2 

420-T422 

16 

16 

256 

256 

256 

3 

413-T401 

7 

7 

49 

49 

49 

4 

404-T415 

22 

22 

484 

484 

484 

5 

425-T411 

17 

19 

323 

289 

361 

6 

325-T304 

17 

17 

289 

289 

289 

7 

426-T417 

14 

14 

196 

196 

196 

8 

310-T303 

22 

23 

506 

484  . 

529 

9 

407-T416 

26  , 

26 

676 

676 

676 

10 

405-T413 

14 

14 

196 

196 

196 

11 

401-  411 

27 

27 

729 

729 

729 

12 

318-T345 

19 

17 

323 

361 

289 

13 

T311-307 

22 

21 

462 

484 

441 

14  . 

T.334-116 

28 

29 

812 

784 

841 

15 

T302-305 

11 

12 

132 

121 

144 

16 

T337-309 

21 

20 

420 

441 

400 

17 

T318-327 

19 

19 

361 

361 

361 

18 

T312-301 

20 

20 

400 

400 

400 

19 

T402-410 

11 

11 

121 

121 

121 

20 

T324-319 

18 

18 

324 

324 

324 

21 

T316-302 

23 

23 

529 

529 

529 

22 

T427-402 

22 

19 

418 

484 

361 

23 

T301-T342 

28 

25 

700 

784 

625 

24 

T328-T319 

28 

30 

840 

784 

900 

25 

T235-T226 

18 

21 

378 

324 

441 

26 

419-  406 

19 

20 

380 

361 

400 

27 

314-T308 

32 

30 

960 

1024 

900 

Total 

535 

534 

11460 

11531 

11438 

1 

Exp.  = Experimental  Group 

2 

Cont.  = Control  Group 


Note:  Above  data  arranged  for  use  in  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  formula 


mm 


mm 
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Statistical  Computations  From  Above  Data: 

Formula  = = Nj;XY  - (i;X)  (eY) 


[%X^  - 

The  value  for  subs^tjUtutions  are: 


(^X)^]  [N^Y^  - (zY)^] 


%XY 

= (27)  (11460) 

= 30942U 

(eX)  (rY) 

= (535)  (534) 

= 285690 

NeX^ 

= (27)  (11531) 

= 311337 

2 

(EX) 

= (535)^ 

= 286225 

NEY^ 

= (27)  (11438) 

= 308826 

(EY)^ 

= (534)^ 

= 285156 

in  the  formula: 

r = 309420  - 

285690 

xy 


xy 


(311337  - 286225)  (308826  - 285156) 

23730 


\ 


(25112)  (23670) 


r = 23730 

xy  - .y/J 

24380.4 


Again  the  high  correlation  indicates  very  little  difference 
between  matched  paris  according  to  the  subjective  instrument  scores. 
(See  Appendix  B) 


APPENDIX  C 


I 

; 


I 

j 

i 

I 


I 


No^te : Pairs  Tested  By  Objective  Instrument  Scores 

(Sign  Test) 


No. 


Pairs 


X 


Y Sign 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 


322-T338 

420-T422 

413-T401 

404- T415 

425- T411 
325-T304 

426- T417 

310- T303 
407-T416 

405- T413 
401-  411 
318-T345 

311-  307 
T334-316 
T302-305 
T337-309 
T318-327 
T312-301 
T402-410 
T324-319 
T316-302 
T427-402 
T301-342 
T328-319 
T235-226 

419*406 

314-T308 


4 4 0 

10  10  0 

7 5 + 

12  11  + 

7 9 

5 5 0 

^ 3 + 

12  11  + 

12  12  .0 

2 4 

18  18  0 

10  8 + 

8 8 0 

17  18 

5 6 

7 6 + 

9 8 + 

8 10  - 

5 5 0 

10  9 + 

11  11  0 

7 6 + 

8 8 0 

11  11  0 

15  15  0 

11  12 

-:10  8 + 


Lowest  No.  differing  = X = Number  of  pluses  = lOl 

Number  of  minuses  = 6 J ^ 

' Number  of  ties  = 11  differences) 


The  significant  numbers  here  are  16  (N  = 10  + 6 the  number  of  pairs 
^Ibh  differences)  and  6 (X  ~ the  lowest  No.  differing) . 

In  this  case,  N equals  16  and  X equals  six.  Statistical  tables 
shows  probabilities  of  .22  for  a one-tailed  test,  and  .44  for  a two- 
tailed  test  for  N equals  16  and  X equals  six.  Since  the  value  .44 
exceeds  .05  (the  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study) 
one  must  accept  the  null  hypothesis. 

Accepted:  no  UgniUcant  cU^^sAence  In  the  totcct  -ico^et 

fll  ^ 9^oup  when  compoAed  wUh  the  total  icoaet  ol  the 
V gaoup,  • • 


O 
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APPENDIX  D 


Pairs 

Tested  By  Subiective  Instrument 

Scores 

(Sign  Test) 

/- 

No, 

Pairs 

X 

Y 

Sign 

1 

322-T338 

14 

14 

0 

2 

420-T422 

16 

16 

0 

3 

413-T401 

7 

7 

0 

4 

404-T415 

22 

22 

0 

5 

425-T411 

17 

19 

- 

6 

325-T304 

t7 

17 

0 

7 

426-T417 

14 

14 

0 

8 

310-T303 

22 

23 

- 

9 

407-T416 

26 

26 

0 

10 

405-T413 

14 

14 

0 

11 

401-  411 

27 

27 

0 

12 

318-T345 

19 

17 

+ 

13 

T311-307 

22 

21 

+ 

14 

T334-316 

28 

29 

- 

15 

T302-305 

11 

12 

- 

16 

T337-309 

21 

20 

+ 

17 

T318-327 

19 

19 

0 

18 

T312-301 

. 20 

20 

0 

19 

T402-410 

11 

11 

- 0 

20 

T324-319 

18 

18 

0 

21 

T316-302 

23 

23 

0 

22 

T427-402 

22 

19 

+ 

23 

T301-342 

28 

25 

+ 

24 

T328-319 

28 

30 

- 

25 

T235-T226 

18 

21 

- 

26 

419-406 

19 

20 

- 

27 

314-T308 

32 

30 

+ 

Lowest  No.  differing  = X = Number  of  pluses 

Number  of  minuse 
Number  of  ties 

The  significant  numbers  here  are  13  (N  = 6 + 7 the  number  of  pairs 
with  differences)  and  6 (X  = the  lowest  No.  differing). 

In  this  case,  N equals  13  and  X equals  six.  Statistical  tables 
show  probabilities  of  .50  for  a one-tailed  test,  and  1.--  for  a two- 
tailed  test  for  N equals  13  and  X equals  six.  Since  the  value  1.00 
exceeds  .05  (the  level  of  significance  established  for  this  study) 
one  must  accept  the  null  hypothesis  again. 


1“  13  = N (having 

differences) 


APPENDIX  E 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  THE 
OBJECTIVE  INSTRUMENT 

Before  adapting  this  instrument  to  a specific  locality,  it  must 
be  validated  for  the  particular  school  and  comniiunity.  The  validation 
of  the  instrument  is  easily  accomplished  by  selecting  at.  random  previous 
graduates  and  dropouts  and  testing  them  vvith  the  instrument . Final 
validation  of  the  instrument  is  determined  by  the  individual  and  total 
biserial  correlations . 

Use  state  or  national  norms  for  test  data  in  Items  3,  4,  and  6. 

Items  7-12  might  require  personal  interviews  with  child  or  parent 

The  student *s  total  score  is  determined  by  adding  the  numerical 
weights  assigned  to  each  item  at  the  right  of  the  form. 


Item  Content  Instructions 


Item  1 


Grade  Retardation  - (If  the  records  for  grade  retardation  are 
incomplete,  use  the  following  method) 

a.  List  the  calendar  year  in  which  last  grade  was  com- 
pleted. 

b.  Subtract  calendar  year  of  birth. 

c.  Subtract  age  in  year  started  first  grade. 

d.  Subtract  last  grade  completed. 

Example : 

1960  year  last  grade  completed 
1948  date  of  birth  (year) 

12  age  at  last  grade  completed 
-6  age  started  first  grade 
6 intended  grade  placement 
-5  last  grade  completed 
-1  grade  retardation 


O 
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Item  2 

Circle  the  total  number  of  days  absent  during  the  7th  and  8th 

grades . 

Items  3,  4^  and  6 

Circle  either  the  California  Achievement  Test  score  or  the  Iowa 
Test  Score  Percentile  Rank. 

Item  5 

Circle  the  niunber  of  extracurricular  activities  in  which  the 
student  participated . 

Item  7 

Circle  the  number  of  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

Item  8 

Circle  the  number  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Item  9 


Circle  the  economic  status. 


Item  10 


classify 

the  father's  occupation  by  the  categories 

listed  in 

the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 

Occupations, 

D . 0.  T.  Classifications 

Ratine 

SalXp 

1-5  through  1-9 

Managerial 

0-7  through  0-9 

Score  -3 

Technical 

0-4  through  0-6 

Professional 

0-0  through  0-3 

Agriculture 

3-0  through  3-9  • 

Score  -1 

Semi-skilled 

6 and  7 

Skilled 

4 and  5 

Score  0 

Clerical 

1-0  through  1-4 

Service 

2-0  through  2-9 

Unskilled 

8 and  9 

Score  +2 

Item  11 

Circle  the  number  of  feeder  schools  attended. 


Item  12 


. Circle  with  whom  the  child  is  living.  If  living  with  both  parents 

^leave  blank. 

Place  the  numerical  weights  for  each  item  under  the  *Total'* 
column  and  add. 


■X 
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APPENDIX  F 


SPECIFIED  RATINGS 
FOR  THE  SUBJECTIVE  INSTRUMENT 


A.  The  Home-Living  Conditions 

0 - Large.  Evidence  of  constant  and  expert  maintenance.  Very  modern 

fixtures  and/or  in  very  correct  taste  with  respect  to  its  style. 
Clean,  Expertly  landscaped. 

1 - Moderately  sized.  Well  kept.  Modern  fixtur^es.  Good  taste  in 

style.  Well  furnished.  Attractive  grounds  and  exterior. 

2 - Medium  size.  Neat  and  clean.  Needs  some  maintenance.  Fairly 

well  furnished.  Modern  facilities.  No  special  exterior  care  or 
grounds  improvement . 

3 “ Unfavorable  housing.  Might  have  inside  toilet.  Serviceable  but 

run  down.  Inadequately  furnished.  Generally  neglected  inside 
and  out. 

4 - Almost  unliveable.  Unserviceable.  Outside  toilets.  Junky  furni- 

ture. Poorly  kept  and  unclean. 


B.  Attitude  Towards  Education  - School 


0 - Very  favorable  towards  school.  Seems  to  be  apologetic  about 

school's  shortcomings.  Is  a booster. 

1 - Generally  favorable.  Inclined  to  be  critical  of  some  facets,  and 

points  a finger  at  others  who  are  to  blame.  Is  generally  pleased 
with  experiences  at  school. 

2 - No  domment,  generally.  Stays  -out  of  or  doesn't  actually  become 

a part  of  school  life. 

3 - Does  not  like  school  generally.  Feels  that  there  are  several  more 

worthwhile  things  than  an  education.  Looks  forward  to  dropping 
formal  education. 

4 - Feels  that  school*  is  a complete  waste  of  time.  Wants  to  drop. 

Hates  school. 


O 
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C.  Attitude  Towards  School  Authority 

0 - Accepts  authority  without  question.  Believes  in  authority  and 

that  it  has  a purpose.  Wants  to  act  in  accordance  with  authority 

1 - Accepts  authority  for  authority.  Has  resentments  but  keeps 

out  of  trouble  by  following  authority.  Would  violate  authority 
at  times  for  the  thrill  of  it  or  to  gain  recognition.  Respects 
authority. 

2 - Generally  accepts  authority  but  has  no  high  regard  for  it. 

Wants  to  be  left  alone.  Knows  authority  is  a n’eed  in  our  society 

3 - Generally  rejects  authority.  Seems  to  have  fears  of  authority 

even  though  he  recognizes  its  purpose. 

4 - Hates  all  authority.  Tries  to  "outsmart"  those  in  authority. 

Rejects  authority  anywhere  anytime  because  it  is  authority. 


D-  Attitude  Towards  Work,  Eajrning  a Living,  Training  for  a Job,  etc. 

^ * Respects  those  who  work  and  earn  a living.  Wants  to  prepare 

for  his  share  of  responsibilities  in  the  world-of -work  society. 

Is  eager  to  work  and  earn.  Wants  to  train  or  prepare  himself 
for  responsible  work.  Wants  to  be  given  a chance  to  prove 
himself . 

1 - Has  most  of  the  above  characteristics  without  the  eagerness. 

Wants  to  become  informed  as  to  the  requirements  for  work. 

2 - Wants  a job  but  is  apprehensive  about  getting  and  holding  one. 

Seems  to  question  his  aptitude  or  capacity  for  responsible 
work.  Is  anxious  to  find  out.  Will  seek  help. 

3 - Would  take  a job  if  it  is  offered  him.  Not  too  willing  to 

enter  a long-term  training  program.  Would  take  a "blind 
alley"  job  without  a question  as  to  the  future.  Lack  of  responsi- 
bility in  his  workmanship. 

4 - Sees  no  need  for  work.  "The  welfare  check  will  supply  my 

. needs." 


Ability  to  Communicate  with  Others 

0 - Excellent  use  of  English.  Expresses  self  very  well.  Asks 

intelligent  questions.  Enjoys  discussions. 

1 - Good  use  of  English.  Expresses  self  well.  Is  not  especially 

responsive  to  questions  or  in  raising  questions.  Has  no  trouble 
in  expressing  his  opinions  when  issues  are  raised  by  others. 
Speaks  freely  and  easily. 
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2 - Fair  use  of  English.  Talks  freely  and  is  able  to  express  him- 

self even  though  somewhat  awkardly  at  times.  Is  not  strong  in 
an  argument. 

3 - Poor  use  of  English  but  is  able  to  communicate  with  others. 

Has  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  clearly  and  is  sometimes 
misunderstood.  Generally 'avoids  intelligent  conversations. 

4 - Poor  use  of  English.  Unable  to  communicate  well  with  others. 

Limited  use  of  words.  Avoids  discussions  because  he  is  frequently 
misunderstood . 


4 

F.  Poise 


0 - Very  much  at  ease  and  relaxed . Seems  unshaken  and  composed 

in  almost  any  situation . Speaks  well  under  stress.  Actions  and 
words  seem  deliberate  and  well  planned. 

1 ” Looks  composed  and  at  ease  and  is  general ly  in  control  of  his 

emotions.  In  speaking  under  strain  his  voice  may  indicate 
stresses.  Is  able  to  recover  and  make  a good  showing  regardless. 

2 - Apparently  at  ease  and  composed  most  of  the  time.  When  shaken 

by  stress  or  emo tiona 1 disturbances , his  voice  and  ac tions  may 
change.  More  noticeable  than  in  #0  & 1. 

3 - Useless  actions  occasionally.  Occasional  uneasy  or  strained 

look  on  face.  Outbursts  in  discussions  occasionally.  Doesn't 
work  well  or  talk  well  under  strain.  Very  quiet  and  shy. 

4 - More  frequent  or  violent  manifestations  listed  in  No.  3 above. 

Avoids  all  types  of  situations  where  poise  is  an  asset.  Is 
very  introverted  - withdrawn  most  of  the  time. 


G.  Attitude  Towards  Peers 

0 - Has  many  friends  and  speaks  a good  word  for  almost  all  he  knows. 

Has  several  close  friends . He  is  accepted  by  many  and  is 
sympathetic  and  unders tanding  of  tragedy  or  misfortune  of  friends 
and  peers. 

1 - Seems  to  have  many  friends  and  to  have  been  accepted  by  many 

others.  Has  at  least  one  very  close  friend. 

2 - Has  several  friends  and  speaks  highly  of  them.  Seems  to  avoid 

some  and  is  not  accepted  by  others. 

3 - Seems  to  have  some  friends . Avoids  or  is  not  accepted  by  quite 

a few.  Has  some  definite  dissatisfactions  with  a few  peers. 

4 - Seems  to  have  few  friends.  Is  not  accepted  by  many.  Is  quite 

dissatisfied  with  many  of  his  peers. 
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Apparent  Capacities 


0 - Very  intelligent. 

1 - Above  average, 

2 - Average  ability. 

3 - Below  average, 

4 - Very  low  capacity. 


I , Apparent  Vocational  Choice 

0 - Strong  choices.  Fluent  justification  of  choices, 

1 - Choices  evident.  Justification  evident.  Objectives  not  clear 

but  being  contemplated, 

2 - Several  choices  being  considered , Comparisons  being  made , 

No  objectives  being  planned, 

3 - None  definite  or  clear.  Very  few  have  been  considered, 

4 - No  vocational  choices  have  been  considered. 


J,  Knowledge  of  Vocations 

0 - Has  investigated  many  vocations  and  has  kept  a file  or  record 

of  iti-teLre sting  vocations  which  he  might  pursue, 

1 - Has  investigated  many  vocations  but  has  not. .become  extremely 

interested  in  the  study.  Is  interested  in  reading  about 
occupations, 

2 - Seems  to  be  interested  in  several  occupations  and  has  gained 

considerable  information  regarding  them.  Not  interested  in  an 
* extens ive  study , 

3 - Has  received  limited  information  about  occupations  seems  to 

have  some  interest  in  learning  about  them, 

4 - Seems  to  have  little  or  no  information  about  vocations  or 

occupations  aside  from  those  in  his  immediate  neighborhood. 

Has  very  little  information  about  the  details  of  those. 
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APPENDIX  G 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  OBJECTIVE  INSTRUMENT 

Occupational  Information  Classes  (102  Subjects) 
(Percentages) 


Experimental 

Control 

3 

1 

0 

-1 

-3 

3 

1 

0 

-1 

-3 

1 

8 

24 

67 

1 

2 

12 

83 

3 

2 

2 

27 

41 

30 

1 

17 

56 

26 

3 

31 

46 

16 

4 

3 

26 

51 

14 

7 

2 

4 

29 

44 

13 

7 

7 

27 

47 

18 

6 

2 

5 

51 

28 

21 

45 

37 

18 

6 

17 

49 

23 

6 

5 

11 

57 

18 

13 

1 

7 

11 

39 

50 

17 

44 

39 

8 

7 

48 

45  • 

6 

41 

53 

9 

7 

70" 

16 

7 

12 

53 

33 

2 

10 

46 

43 

10 

1 

{ 

42 

33 

21 

4 

11 

21 

79 

10 

87 

12 

8 

27 

65 

] 

1 3 

17 

■ . 

80 

Subjective 


Experimental 

Control 

0 

1 

2 

3 

f 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

44 

16 

27 

2 

25 

41 

17 

15 

B 

9 

27 

39 

18 
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APPENDIX  H 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES  ON  OBJECTIVE  INSTRUMENT 

Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Classes  (97  Subjects) 

(Percentages) 
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APPENDIX  I 


TRAINER'S  EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT 


Rate  Qualities  by  Checking 
Appropriate  Column  to  Right 

Excellent 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Poor 

ATTENDANCE : 

Regular  (or  notifies  you, 
and  gives  reason,  when  he 
cannot  be  at  work) 

1 

1 

PERSONAL  TRAITS: 
Dependability 

Initiative  (keeping  busy) 

Appearance  ( suitable  to  work) 

Ability  to  get  along  with 
customers  and  fellow  workers 

Habits  of  honesty  (speech, 
time,  and  money) 

Cheerfulness 

Courteous 

Accepts  Responsibility 

Accepts  Criticism 

Interest  in  his  work 

SKILLS  ON  THE  JOB: 

Knowledge  of  the  occupation 
and  iobs  performed 

Takes  care  of  equipment 

Practices  safety 

Ability  to  learn  new  work 

PRODUCTION: 

Volume  of  work 

Ouality  of  work 

Steadiness 

EMPLOYABILITY: 

Contributes  toward  the  wel- 
fare of  your  organization 

Favorably  represents  the 
school  on  the  iob 
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In  compliance  with  the  provisions  o£  16-45-3  of  the  General  Laws, 
1956  as  amended,  the  State  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submits 
its  annual  report  on  the  status  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
in  Rhode  Island.  This  year's  report,  in  addition  to  summarizing 
activities  to  date,  presents  for  your  consideration  a proposal  for 
expanding  and  improving  vocational  and  technical  education  opportunities 
through  1973.  Specific  recommendations  pertaining  to  state-wide  pro- 
gram development  and  a plan  for  financing  this  proposal  are  outlined. 

The  Board,  in  its  desire  to  provide  vocational  and  technical  education 
for  all  in  the  State  who  need  and  desire  it,  urges  favorable  action  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Legislature. 
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TO:  State  Board  of  Education 

♦ 

FROM:  William  P.  Robinson,  Jr. , Commissioner  of  Education 


rhe  attached  report  is  submitted  in  answer  to  your  request  for 
recommendations  concerning  vocational  and  technical  education  in 
Rhode  Island  through  1973.  Major  findings  and  recommendations  are 
summarized  in  the  front  of  the  report  and  in  Chapter  VI. 

This  comprehensive  study  reviews  the  adequacy  of  existing  and 
currently  planned  programs  and  facilities  in  relation  to  existing  and 
anticipated  need  for  occupational  training.  It  proposes  an  expanded 
state-wide  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  designed  to 
provide  career  guidance  and  training  for  a greater  proportion  of  our 
State’s  youth  and  adults  at  both  the  secondary  and  post -secondary 
levels . 

Recommendations  are  consistent  with  the  ^Board’s  objectives  of 
developing  increasingly  broadened  educational  opportunities  for  the 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island  and  also  include  a reasonable  approach  to 
financing  the  improvements. 

I am  confident  that  implementation  of  the  vocational  and  technical 
education  program  expansion  as  recommended  in  this  report  represents 
a forthright  and  logical  approach  to  an  educational  issue. 


PREFACE 


This  report  contains  selected  information  relating  to  the  development  of 
Rhode  Island  vocational  and  technical  education  from  1967  to  1973.  It  was 
prepared  in  response  to  a request  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  further  implementation  of  the  State's  plan  to 
strengthen  and  expand  occupational  education  and  training  throughout  Rhode 
Island. 

Separate  chapters  analyze  the  scope  of  our  growing  economy,  increasing 
population  and  school  enrollments,  curriculum  and  career  choices  of  high 
school  students,  projected  Job  opportunities  and  present  training  programs. 
From  this  data  have  been  drawn  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  developing 
additional  programs  of  vocational  and  technical  education  to  satisfy  individual 
as  well  as  increasingly  urgent  economic  needs . 

The  report  was  compiled  by  the  State  Staff  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education,  assisted  by  many  other  persons  and  agencies.  Special 
acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  help  and  cooperation  rendered  by: 

Walter  M.  Arnold,  Ed.D.  - Technical  Education  Consultant 
Winsor  L.  Chase  - Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & Company 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Employment  Security 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division  of  Agriculture 
Rhode  Island  Business  and  Industrial  Firms 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Labor 
Rhode  Island  Development  Council 

Rhode  Island  Special  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire  Field  of  Education 
Local  School  Personnel 


Thomas  H.  Sandham,  Jr. 

Associate  Commissioner 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  Rhode  Island  Economy;  The  Rhode  Island  economy  has  enjoyed  increased 
prosperity  since  1963*  Low  unemployment  rates  and  industry-wide  employment 
gains  have  characterized  the  expansion.  Since  the  general  outlook  is  for  a 
continuation  of  the  State's  economic  advancement,  Rhode  Island's  vocational 
and  technical  education  program  must  be  geared  to  sustain  and  promote  a 
healthy  economy. 

2.  Population  and  Enrollment;  The  overall  population  and  secondary  school 
enrollment  in  Rhode  Island  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  next  five 
years  in  seven  of  the  eight  area  vocational  and  technical  school  districts. 
Population  growth  figures  by  age  group  suggest  various  types  of  training 
needs.  The  State  vocational  and  technical  education  program  must  adapt  to 
the  training  and  education  needs  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  their  personal 
or  employment  status . 

3.  High  School  Curriculum  and  Post-Secondary  Career  Choices;  There  is  a 
great  disparity  between  curriculum  choices  of  high  school  students  and 
employment  level  distribution  in  the  labor  force.  Also,  a serious  dispro- 
portion exists  between  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a high  school 
college  preparatory  curriculum  and  the  number  who  actually  enter  and  complete 
the  four-year  college  program. 

4.  Employment  Needs:  Results  of  the  recent  skill  survey  conducted  by  the 

Department  of  Employment  Security  indicate  that  there  will  be  a demand  for 
84,907  workers  to  meet  expansion  and  replacement  labor  needs  through  1971* 
In-plant  training  programs  will  provide  only  ',600  workers  leaving  a training 
need  in  more  than  79? 000  positions. 
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and  technical  education  programs  will  be  capable  of  enrolling  6,248  students 
and  capable  of  graduating  2,493  trained  students  annually.  When  business 
education  program  graduates  are  added  to  this  figure,  a total  of  6,275 
trained  students  will  be  entering  the  labor  force  each  year.  Despite  this 
substantial  contribution  to  the  skilled  labor  mdrket,  existing  and  presently 
planned  vocational  and  technical  programs  will  continue  to  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  industry. 

5.  Recommended  Percentages  of  Secondary  Students  to  be  Served:  It  is 

recommended  that  Rhode  Island's  program  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion be  expanded  to  serve  17*^  of  the  secondary  enrollment  by  1970  and  2QPjo 
by  1973*  Such  an  objective  is  demanded  by  the  State's  projected  economic 
and  population  growth,  the  diminishing  need  for  unskilled  workers  and  the 
personal  needs  of  students.  When  compared  with  national  data  and  studies 
from  other  States,  the  above  percentages  represent  a realistic  objective 
for  Rhode  Island. 

6.  Aid  to  Local  Communities:  Rhode  Island  has  traditionally  aided  voca- 

tional and  technical  education  in  local  communities  through  the  reimb.urs.e.rr, 

% 

ment  of  operating  expenses  incurred  by  the  vocational  and  technical  program. 
As  the  number  of  programs  increase  and  the  demand  on  the  property  tax  base 
also  increases,  it  becomes  more  ahd  more  apparent  that  local  communities 
will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  financially  sustain  the  quality 
programs  envisioned  for  Rhode  Island's  area  vocational  and  technical 
facilities.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  aid  to  local  communities 
for  the  operation  of  area  vocational  and  technical  programs  be  increased. 
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Distributive  and  Office  Occupations  Programs;  Data  from  surveys  and 
interviews  .with  various  Rhode  Island  business  establishments  indicate  that 
one  of  the  State's  most  rapidly  growing  occupational  areas  ic.  in  the  field 
of  product  distribution.  The  surveys  further  suggest  that  we  can  anticipate 
a large  increase  in  clerical  and  office  related  occupations. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  distributive  and  business  cooperative 
education  programs  continue  to  be  expanded  in  comprehensive  high  schools  and 
that  such  expansion  of  local  programs  be  encouraged  by  providing  school  dis- 
tricts with  reimbursement  from  Federal  and  State  funds. 

Post-Secondary  Programs;  Data  in  Chapter  III  indicate  that  while  4,689 
secondary  students  or  57.lfo  of  the  I967  graduating  class  was  enrolled  in  the 
college  preparation  curriculum,  only  3,728  or  of  these  actually  entered 

a four-year  college.  In  addition  to  assisting  the  large  percentage  of  students 
who  prepare  for  a four-year  college  but  do  not  attend,  post-secondary  vocG-tional 
and  technical  education  must  be  prepared  to  serve  those  students  that  will  drop 
out  of  the  four-year  college  (national  figures  show  ^Cffo)  and  those  graduates  of 
business,  general  and  vocational  and  technical  curriculums  who  desire  a post- 
secondary education. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  facilities  be  developed  to  serve  an  addi- 
tional 625  post- secondary  students  in  1973  and  an  additional  400  in  1975,  and 
that  the  temporary  campus  in  Providence  be  maintained  until  the  proposed  625 
student  facility  opens  in  1973 . 

Mult  Education  Programs;  Population  data  indicate  that  adults  ages  23  to 
44,  the  State's  most  productive  working  group,  and  the  older  working  group,  ages 
45-64,  will  increase  substantially.  In  view  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
there  will  be  a constant  need  for  retraining  and  upgrading  of  the  specialized 

skills  and  competencies  of  both  of  these  groups  if  they  are  to  remain  competent 
and  productive  workers . 
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It  is  therefore  recoiranended  that  aid  to  local  communities  for  the  operation 
of  adult  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  area  facilities  be  increased, 

10.  State  Staff;  During  school  year  1966-I967  a total  of  2,007  students 
were  enrolled  in  secondary  and  220  in  post- secondary  vocational  and  technical 
education.  With  completion  of  the  present  building  program  and  expansion  of 
existing  programs,  a total  of  5j684  students  may  be  enrolled  at  the  secondary 
level  and  564  at  the  post- secondary  level.  Assuming  expansion  to  the  extent 
recommended,  a total  of  9,000  students  at  the  secondary  level,  1,589  at  the 
post- secondary  level,  and  10,272  at  the  adult  level  can  be  accommodated. 

I A 

- It  is  therefore  recommended  that  as  program  activity  increases,  the  State 
vocational  and  technical  staff  be  increased  accordingly.  Three  professional 
staff  members  and  two  clerical  assistants  will  be  required  by  1971» 
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..CHAPTER.,.!  „ ...  - 

ECONCMIC  OVERVIEW  AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  ^ 

The  design  of  a program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  for  *^hode 

# 

Island  over  the  1967-1973  period  must  consider  the  economic  climate  in  which 
such  a program  will  operate.  A summary  of  the  economic  background  of  the 
State  is  presented  as  a basis  for  the  recommendations  to  be  made  later  in  the 
report . 

Manufacturing 

Rhode  Island  has  depended  heavily  over  the  years  on  its  manufacturing 

activities  which  in  the  19^0 's  provided  ^QPfo  of  the  State's  wage  and  salary 

/ 

.jobs.  Since  that  time,  manufacturing  has  declined  to  approximately  40^ 

r 

due  to  the  loss  of  much  of  the  textile  industry. 

The  number  of  workers  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  declined  from 
154,700  in  1947  to  115,200  in  1964.  However,  Rhode  Island’s  manufacturing 
employment  has  been  increasing  since  that  year.  As  of  June,  I967,  manufac- 
turing employment  totaled  126,000  (Table  1,  Page  2 ).  These  gains  have  been 
the  result  of  a national  economic  upswing  and  a concerted  effort  within  the 
State  to  attract  new  industry  and  to  hold  existing  plants.  Considerable 
success  has  been  achieved  particularly  in  the  strengthenin.z  of  the  metals 
and  machine  industry  group.  This  industry  showed  an  irregular  patte^rn  over 

the  years,  but  since  1964  employment  has  been  steadily  rising  with  a new  high 

% 

of  4l,600  persons  employed  as  of  December,  I966.  A similar  chronological 
pattern  of  decline  and  growth  has  been  noted  in  the  jewelry  and  silverware 
industry . 

In  the  field  of  rubber  and  plastics,  there  has  been  some  gro^rth  in  the 
number  of  workers  employed  over  the  years.  Between  1947-1967  there  has  been 


an  increase  of  13600  workers  from  7j^00  to  9j000*  The  apparel  field,  also, 
has  shown  considerable  growth  during  the  same  period.  In  June,  1967  employ-- 
ment  averaged  4,000  contrasted  with  2,600  employed  in  1947. 

Non-Manufacturing 

Employment  in  the  non-manufacturing  activities,  chiefly  in  trade, 

* » 
government  and  service  establishments,  has  advanced  steadily  with  the.>  number 

of  jobs  increasing  from  l4'2,000  in  1947  to  208,000  in  June,  1967.  In  the. 

non-manufacturing  trade  field  there  has  been  an  increase  of  12,000  jobs  - - 

4,000  of  these  occurring  during  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  construction  industry  a growth  of  3j600  workers  has  been  noted 
between  1947  and  1964  with  a leveling  off  taking  place  recently.  The  ser- 
vice occupations  have  shown  consistant  growth  since  1947  with  an  increase 
of  22,300  jobs.  ' ' 

Rhode  Island  is  following  the  national  trend  with  its  farms  increasing 
in  size  but  declining  in  number.  Approximately  of  the  State's  work  force 
is  engaged  in  agricultural  jobs.  Economically,  dairying  continues  to  be 
the  leadi.ng  agricultural  industry.  Nursery  and  greenhouse  businesses  place 
second  and  poultry  third.  .Other  agriculture-related  activities  are  contin- 
uing to  develop  i.n  such  fields  as  horticulture,  landscaping,  golf  course 
groundskeeping , conservation  and  recreation. 

In  spite  of  the  long-term  swing  towards  non-manufacturing  fields,  the 
economic  well-being  of  Rhode  Island  is  still  heavily  dependent  upon  its 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  this  segment  that  largely  determines  the  level 
of  business  and  employment  in  the  rest  of  the  economy.  The  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  Rhode  Island  commits  the  State's  economy  to  a heavy  dependence  upon 
manufacturing  payrolls.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  value  of  manufactured 
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products  which  was  $1 3 830c, 000 <,000  in  1964.  Other  Afalues  of  products  and 
services  of  TiOSt  recent  record  are  shown  in  Table  2„ 


TABLE 


No.,  of  Establishments  and  Annual  Value  of  Products  and  Services 


Manuf  a c tur i eg 

Wholesale 

Retail 

Service 

Tourist  & 

* Resort  Busines: 

Farms 


No.  of 

Establishments 

23865 


Value  of 

Physical  Products 


Value  of 
Trade  & Service 


$13830,000,000 


8,821 

5 , 246 


$1,1983773,000 
$1,125,878,000  I 
$ 158,292,000  I 


$ 30,000,000 


iai5 


$ 21,472,000 


I 


So'jxce:  Rhode  Island  Development  Council  (latest  figures  available) 

Research  Division  Revised 
September,  I966 

Tne  net  result  of  these  improvements  has  been  to  chahge  appreciably  the 
composition  of  Rhode  Island's  manufacturing  industries.  Table  3,  Page  5, 
illustrates  these  changes. 

The  result  of  this  recovery  in  manufacturing,  bolstered  by  the  rapid 
exp^hsion  in  non-manufacturing,  has  been  to  push  up  total  non-agri cultural 
employment  in  the. State  to  new  heights.  This  past  year  non-farm  jobs  aver- 
aged 328,800  up  nearly  32,000  over  the  1947  average  of  296,900.  As  of  June, 
1967?  the  total  employment  in  Rhode  Island  was  334,000.  There  is  no  avail- 
able information  to  suggest  any  sustained  interruption  in  recent  tendencies 
toward  further  growth  in  the  employment  of  the  State. 
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TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE  356.9  359,0  368.9  377.2 

Ratio  of  Unemployed  to  Labor  Force  7.1  6.4  4.9  3.7 
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The  Labor  Force 

The  State  s labor  force  has  continiied.  to  grow  over  recent  years . From 
an  average  of  353 a 200  in  the  active  labor  force  in  1960,  the  figure  increased 
to  an  average  of  377,200  in  1966.  This  rise  of  2i*,000  (6.^)  in  the  past  six 
years  compares  very  favorably  with  the  growth  of  3*9^  tn  the  overall  State 
population  in  the  five  year  period  from  I96O-I965. 

Along  with  progress  in  the  employment  economy 5 there  has  been  a corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  State's  uneiaployed.  The  average  of  l4,000  jobless 
in  1966  was  the  lowest  in  over  twenty  years  (3.7%  of  the  labor  force). 
Unemployment  rate  for  the  first  six  months  in  I967  averaged  3*9%. 

Summary 

The  Rhode  Island  economy  has  been  enjoying  unparalleled  vigor  and  pros- 
perity in  the  past  several  years.  Employment  gains  in  the  State  have  been 
practically  industry-wide  and  almost  all  segments  of  the  economy  have  shared 
in  them  to  varying  degrees . 

From  this  favorable  situation,  the  outlook  is  for  a continuation  of  the 
State  s economic  advance  to  1.973  and  probably  beyond.  The  projections  of 
future  employment  trends  as  indicated  in  Table  4 present  bright  prospects  for 
the  economic  future  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  Rhode  Island  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
move  forward  with  its  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  From  all 
available  information  regarding  both  the  manufacturing  and  ^the  non-manufacturing 
aspects  of  the  State's  economy,  it  would  appear  a necessity  to  further  expand 

the  vocational  program  to  help  meet  the  manpower  requirements  of  industry  as 

# 

well  as  the  training  needs  of  youth  and  adults.  As  a result  of  effective 
planning  and  implementation,  vocational  and  technical  education  will  become  an 
economic- asset  to  Rhode  Island  as  has  been  the  case  in  several  other  states. 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  4 


TOTAL  RHODE  ISLAND  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  EACH  OF  TWENTY- SIX  INDUSTRIES 

FOR  1964  AND  PROJECTED  EMPLOYMENT 
FOR  1970  AND  I980I 

Industry  1964  1970  1980 


Food  Products 

Textile  Mill  Products 
Apparel 
Lumber  & Wood 
Furniture 

Paper  & Allied  Products 
Printing  & Publishing 
Chemical  & Allied 
Petroleum  Refining 
Rubber  Plaster  Products 
Leather 

Stone,  Glass  & Clay 
Primary  Metals 
Fabricated  Metals 
Machinery 

Electric  Machinery  & Equipment 
Trans . Equipment 
Instruments 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

Agriculture 

Construction 

Trans.,  Comm.,  & Public  Util. 
Trade 

Finance  & Real  Estate 
Services  & Mining 
Public  Administration 


TOTAL 


5,700 

6,ii4 

6,717 

23,300 

21,450 

iU,386 

3,800 

4,531 

4,978 

NA 

322 

200 

NA 

536 

589 

2,000 

2,291 

2,136 

4,200 

4,730 

5,196 

1,700 

2,172 

2,201 

NA 

107 

118 

8,500 

10,095 

10,101 

NA 

1,287 

1,300 

2,400 

2,789 

3,064 

7,700 

8,514 

7,308 

9,100 

10,702 

11,326 

9,500 

12,323 

12,598 

7,200 

9,595 

10,934 

NA 

1,072 

1,000 

4,200 

5,04l 

5,538 

25,900 

-30,569 

33,583 

1,318 

3,800 

3,500 

14,200 

19,589 

23,158 

14,600 

16,965 

20,056 

56,300 

61,749 

73,000 

13,500 

14,357 

16,973 

45,600 

58,711 

69,408 

42,800 

45,584 

, 53,889 

302,200 

354,995 

393,257 

Source;  Population  and  Employment  Projections  for  Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  Special  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire  Field 
of  Education  April,  I967 

1 The  projections  for  industrial  employment  were  synthesized  from 
the  projections  presented  in'two  studies;  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
Projective  Economic  Studies  of  New  England,  (Cambridge,  Mass., 

mimeographed,  1964-65) • (Department  of  Economics),  Brown  University. 
Foundation  Study,  (Providence,  R.  I.;  mimeographed,  1964) 
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CHAPTER  II 


POPULATION  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENTS 


Population  Characteristics 


As  will  be  shown  in  this  section,  reference  to  the  changing  population 
characteristics  of  Rhode  Island  is  necessary  if  vocational  and  technical  pro- 
grams are  to  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  citizens  who  may  profit 
from  training. 

During  the  last  decade  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  on  the 
increase  creating  greater  need  for  expanded  public  facilities  of  all  types 
including  those  required  for  occupational  education.  The  State's  population 
grew  from  791 5896  in  1950  to  859? 488  in  i960,  an  increase  of  8.54^*  Growth 
continued  from  I96I  to  1965  with  a five  year  increase  of  33,312  for  a total 
population  of  892,700.  This  represents  a 3 >89%  increase  over  the  196O  popu- 
lation. It  is  estimated  that  the  population  will  continue  to  increase  sub- 
stantially during  the  next  eight  years  and  that  Rhode  Island  will  have  a 
population  in  excess  of  970,000  by  1973*  Table  5 illustrates  this  rise. 

TABLE  5 

Population  for  Rhode  Island  1880-1973 


1880 

276,531 

1890 

3i^5,506 

1900 

428,556 

1910 

542,610 

1920 

604,397 

1930 

687,497 

1940 

713,346 

1950 

791,896 

i960 

859,488 

1965 

892,709 

1970 

942,000 

1973-^ 

953,800 

Figures  for  1973  interpolated  from  1975  projections 

Source:  Population  Projections  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  its  Munici 

palities , Rhode  Island  Statewide  Comprehensive  Transportation  and  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Program,  December,  1966 
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Together  with  increasing  population,  migration  from  the  urban  areas  to 
the  suburbs  is  expected  to  continue  during  the  next  fifteen  years.  While 
Providence  may  anticipate  losing  some  of  its  residents,  the  suburban  cities 
and  towns  such  as  Cranston,  Warwick,  East  Greenwich  and  Coventry  are  expected 
to  realize  a large  percentage  of  increase  in  their  present  populations. 

In- state  shifting  of  population  must  be  considered  in  determining  which 


geographical  areas  of  the  State  should  receive  priority  in  future  vocational 
and  technical  facilities  and/or  [.-.rogram  development  (See  Table  6,  Page  10). 

Age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  present  and  projected  population  are 

additional  factors  to  be  considered,  since  such  information  aids  planners  in 

} 

determining  not  only  the  level  at  which  certain  programs  may  be  more  effec- 
tively offered  but  also  in  providing  a guide  to  establishment  of  suitable 
proportions  between  programs  for  males  and  for  females.  Table  7 shows  pro- 
jected population  increases  by  age,  group,  and  sex. 

TABLE  7 

Rhode  Island  Population  Projections  by  Age  and  Sex  Groups  - I965-I973 

Percent  of 


Year 

Age  Group 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Total  Pop. 

1965 

15-18 

31,880 

30,676 

62,556 

7.01 

19-22 

28,532 

25,738 

54,270 

6.08 

23-44 

116,081 

118,344 

234,425 

26 . 26 

45-64 

90,653 

101,650 

192,303 

21.54 

65+ 

39,211 

55,435 

94,646 

10.60 

1970 

15-18 

36,221 

33,355 

69,576 

7.39 

19-22 

37,486 

31,494 

68,980 

7.32 

23-44 

118,170 

117,128 

235,298 

24.98 

45-64 

96,760 

108,563 

205,323 

21.80 

65+ 

40,565 

58,718 

99,283 

10.54 

1973 

15-18 

■'  38,090 

35,520 

73,610 

7.56 

19-22 

40,276 

33,972 

74,248 

7.62 

23-44 

128,017 

125,123 

253,140 

25.99 

45-64 

96,823 

109,424 

206,247 

21.18 

. 65+ 

42,227 

62,501 

104,728 

10.75 

Source:  Population  Projections  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  its 

Municipalities,  Rhode  Island  Statewide  Comprehensive  Transportation  and  Land 
Use  Planning  Program,  December,  1966 
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1965  CENSUS  POPULATION  FIGURES  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND 
BY  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

FOR  1970  AND  1973 


196^  1970  1973 


Blackstone  Valley  Area  School 


TOTAL 

202,000 

206,300 

208,760 

Central  Falls 

18,700 

17,900 

17,660 

Cumberland 

23,800 

28,300 

30,400 

Lincoln 

l4,600 

15,300 

15,600 

North  Smithfield 

8,700 

9,700 

10,180 

Pawtucket 

77,500 

74,900 

74,360 

Smithfield 

12,000 

14,300 

15,320 

Woonsocket 

46 , 700 

45,900 

45,240 

Chariho  Regional  Area  School 

TOTAL 

45,100 

50,000 

52,340 

Charlestown 

2,600 

3,200 

3,44o 

Hopkinton 

4,700 

5,100 

5,340 

Narragansett 

5,000 

6,200 

6,680 

New  Shoreham 

500 

500 

500 

Richmond 

2,200 

2,400 

2,46o 

South  Kingstown 

i4,4oo 

15,300 

15,840 

Westerly 

15,700 

17,300 

18,080 

Coventry  Area  School 

-r 

TOTAL 

55,300 

64,200 

67,800 

■ Coventry 

19,600 

23,200 

24,700 

East  Greenwich 

8,200 

10,200 

11,220 

Exeter 

3,000 

3,500 

3,74o 

North  Kingstown 

23,000 

25,500 

26,220 

West  Greenwich 

•1,500 

1,800 

1,920 

East  Providence  Area  School 

TOTAL 

86,600 

92,900 

95,600 

Barrington 

i6,4oo 

18,200 

18,800 

Bristol 

15 , 700 

16, 600 

16,960 

East  Providence 

44,800 

47,600 

48,980 

Warren 

9,700 

10,500 

10,860 

% Change 

196^-1973 


+ 3.35fo 


+16. 05^ 


+22. 60^ 


+10. 39^ 


wmm 


BB 


I9H 


itSA 


SS&i 
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1965  CENSUS  POPULATION  FIGURES  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND 
BY  AREA  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

FOR  1970  AlTD  1973 


1965 

1970 

1973 

io  Change 

1965-1973 

Newport  Area  School 

TOTAL 

81,800 

94,200 

97,200 

+l8.83fo 

Jamestown 

2,600 

2,800 

2,920 

Little  Compton 

2,600 

2,200 

2,200 

Middletown 

19,600 

24,300 

25,500 

Newport 

35,900 

39,400 

39,520 

Port smouth 

10,700 

12,900 

13,680 

Tiverton 

11,000 

12,600 

13,380 

Ponaganset  Area  School 

TOTAL 

22, 500 

24,600 

25,560 

+13.6ofo 

Burrillville 

9,700 

10,100 

10,280 

Foster 

2,500 

2,800 

2,980 

Glocester 

4,100 

4,900 

5,260 

Scituate 

6,200 

6,800 

7,o4o 

Providence  Area  School 


TOTAL 

Johnston 

North  Providence 

Providence 


Warwick  Area  School 
“OTAL 
Cranston 

j Warwi ck 

I West  Warwick 

STATE  TOTALS^ 


227,800 

216,300 

214,800 

19,500 

21,700 

22,780 

21,200 

23,900 

25,100 

187,100 

170,700 

166,920 

171,400 

185,400 

191,700 

71,900 

75,700 

77,320 

77,600 

87,400 

91,900 

21,900 

22,300 

22,480 

892,700 

933,900 

953,760' 

- 5.71^ 


+11. 84^ 


+ 6.8h% 


Source.  Population  Projections  for  the  State  of  R.  I.  and  its  Municipalities 
R.  I,  Statewide  Comprehensive  Tr.-.rr;^  iti'-  n ndLand  Use  Planning 
Program,  December,  I966 

^Totals  may  not  add  due  to  independent  rounding 
^Figures  for  1973  interpolated  from  1975  projections 
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The  secondary  school  group,  ages  15  to  l8  inclusive,  will  grow  from 
.62,556  in  1965  to  73j610  in  1973j  an  increase  of  ll,05f^-  or  17*6t^  in  eight 
years.  Vocational  and  technical  facilities  and  programs  on  the  secondary 
level  must  be  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group. 

The  post -secondary  group,  ages  19-22  inclusive,  will  grow  from  54,270 
to  74,248  in  1973 j an  increase  of  19,978  or  36.81^  in  eight  years.  Expanded 
facilities  will  also  be  required  to  serve  this  large  group. 

Growth  is  also  projected  for  the  most  productive  working  group,  ages 
23  to  44;  from  234,425  in  1965  to  253jl4o  in  1973j  an  increase  of  l8,705 
or  in  eight  years.  Increases  are  similarly  expected  in  the  older 

working  group,  ages  45  to  64;  from  192,303  in  1965  to  206,247  in  1973,  an 
increase  of  13?  944  or  1 .2%. 

In  tomorrow’s  rapidly  changing  technological  society  each  of  these 
groups  will  be  in  constant  need  of  retraining  and/or  upgrading  in  their 
specialized  skills  if  they  are  to  remain  competent  and  productive  workers. 

School  Enrollments 

In  projecting  the  extent  of  occupational  program  expansion  required 
in  Rhode  Island  during  the  coming  years,  it  is  essential  to  not  only  review 
the  general  population  characteristics  but,  also,  to  analyze  the  more  par- 
ticular data  relating  to  high  sphool  enrollment. 

The  Rhode  Island  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire  Field  of  Education  has 
recently  completed  a study  which  shows  the  actual  and  estimated  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  all  Rhode  Island  schools  through  the  year  I99O.  As 
indicated  in  Table  8,  Page  13  an  increase  of  7? 213  grade  10-12  students  is 
projected  for  the  period  1966-1973.  VocationaJL  and  technical  facilities  must 
be  constructed  and  new  programs  developed  to  meet  this  emerging  need. 
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TABLE  8 

Actual  and  Estimated ^Number  of  Persons  Enrolled  in 
Rhode  Island  Schools  - Grades  10-12 


1966 

37,787 

1967 

38,100 

1968 

39,900 

1969 

41,500 

1970 

42,400 

1971 

43,500 

1972 

44,400 

1973 

45,000 

The  base  data,  and  projections  are  for  students  enrolled  at  a.  specific 
grade  level;  students  in  special,  ungraded  or  post-graduate  classes  are  not 
inc luded . 

m 

Source:  1966  figures  (actual)  - Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 

1967-1973  (estimated)  - Rhode  Island  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire  Field 
of  Education 

Actua,l  enrollment  by  a.rea.  voca.tiona.l  school  district  for  1966  in  grades 
10-12  is  shown  in  Table  9,  Page  14,  (Appendix  A contains  a breakdown  of  enroll- 
ments for  each  community) . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while  area,  school  enrollment  is  a,  primary 
factor  in  determining  the  scope  of  program  offerings  suitable  for  a given 
region,  several  other  critical  factors  must  be  considered.  These  include 
the  extent  of  present  local  commitments  to  vocational  education,  the  percent- 
age of  the  State's  industry  which  is  located  in  the  regional  school  district, 
the  degree  of  individual  community  interest  in  supporting  programs  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education,  and  the  a.da.pta.bility  of  local  educational 
facilities . to  comprehensive  program  development. 

Actual  geogra.phic  location  for  facility  development  as  recommended  in  this 
report  is  also  heavily  dependent  on  the  State's  recent  proposal  concerning  Rhode 
Island  school  district  reorganization. 

Summa.rv 

Popula.tion  statistics  presented  in  this  chapter  emphasize  the  need  for 
additional  voca.tiona.1  and  technical  fa.cilities.  Su  facilities  must  meet 
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Source:  Rhode  Island  Depa,rtment  of  Education,  November,  1967 
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the  needs  of  an  enlarged  population,  must  be  adequate  to  train  both  secondary 
and  post- secondary  students,  and  must  prepare  our  working  citizens  for  adap- 
tation to  the  complex  technical  positions  which  are  rapidly  developing  in  the 
industrial  and  business  community. 

Assuming  an  increased  future  school  population  and  a greauer  precentage 
of  secondary  and  post-secondary  scude.  ts  enrolled  in  vocational  and  technical 
education  programs,  present  pl-vrr.ing  must  anticipate  an  increasing  need  for 
training  facilities.  Vocationnc  un'i  technical  programs  must  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  future  needs  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  their  age  or  type  of 
training  required.  Data  in  this  chapter  will  be  used  later  in  the  report  as 
a basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  training  stations  which  will  be  required. 


mm 


CHAPTER  III 


EDUCATION  CHOICES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


It  is  essential  that  a,  balance  be  achieved  between  the  type  of  program 
followed  by  secondary  school  students  and  the  employment  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  State  if  vocational  and  technical  education  is  to  help  individuals 


and  support  the  economy  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  paradox  of  large  numbers  of  high  school  students 
following  educational  programs  which  are  not  in  line  witn  the  State's  employment 
structure  and  the  following  related  issues: 

1.  students  continuing  their  education  beyond  the  secondary  level 

2.  students  graduating  from  vocational  and  technical  programs 

3.  students  who  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school 


Program  Choices  of  High  School  Students 

Information  concerning  75.4%  of  the  State's  1967  public  school  seniors 
was  obtained  from  all  geographical  areas  of  the  State  to  determine  student 
distribution  according  to  program.  The  results  are  as  follows: 


Program 

Percent 

Number 

College  Preparatory^ 

50.7 

3,457 

Office  Occupations 

28.8 

1,963 

Vocational 

5.3 

361 

General 

14.9 

1,012 

Unaccounted 

0.3 

23 

Total 

100,0 

6,816 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  parochial  school  students  are  enrolled  in 
college  preparatory  programs  (over  80%,) , no  separate  tabulation  is  presented 
in  this  report.  However,  combined  public  and  parochial  school  data  indicate 
that  4,689  students  or  57,1%  of  the  enrollment  prepared  for  college. 


er|c 
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Chart  I,  Page  18,  contrasts  high  school  enrollment  by  program  with 
employment  by  occupational  area.  The  figures  illustrate  broad  discrep- 
ancies between  the  programs  that  youngsters  enroll  in  and  actual  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  Rhode  Island. 

Table  10  below  indicates  that  professional  occupations  alone,  which 

currently  make  up  10.1%  of  the  employment  market  require  a four-year  college 

-*1., 

degree;  whereas,  50.7%  of  the  State’s  public  high  .school  students  are  en- 
rolled in  college  preparatory  programs, 

TABLE  10 

MEDLA.N  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  CCMPLETED  BY  THE 
CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  18  YEARS  AND  OVER 


March,  1966 

Occupational  Categorv 

Years  of  School 

Professional 

16.3 

Managerial  (non  form) 

12.6 

Clerica 1 

12.5  ■ 

Sales 

12.5 

Craftsmen  and  Foremen 

11.9 

Operatives 

10.7 

Service,  Including  Private  Household 

10.9 

Farmers,  Farm  Managers,  Laborers, 

Foremen 

8.8 

Laborers,  except  Farm  and  Mine 

9.5 

Source:  Manpower  Report  of  the  President.  April,  1967,  Page  240 
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CHART  I 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  ARE A& 


Source: 


0. 

3. 


R.  I.  Dept/ of  Education 
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While  many  of  the  positions  requiring  some  post- secondary  preparation 
(29.77o)  will  presumably  be  filled  by  college  preparatory  program  graduates, 
the  remaining  60.27o  of  Rhode  Island  emplo^mient  is  found  in  areas  which  cur- 
rently require  no  post- secondary  education.  It  would  appear  that  since  all 
employers  are  co'ntinuing  to  demand  a higher  and  higher  degree  of  technical 
competency  of  their  workers,  a larger  proportion  of  Rhode  Island’s  high 
school  students  should  be  gaining  preparation  for  such  occupations  while 
they  are  still  in  school. 

Career  Choices  of  High  School  Seniors 

Post  high  school  career  choice  data,  were  obtained  for  June,  1967  Rhode 
Island  public  and  parochial  high  school  graduates.  All  public  high  schools 
and  twelve  parochial  high  schools  representing  76.47,  of  the  State's  parochial 
high  school  graduates  were  used  as  the  sample  for  Table  11. 


TABLE  11 

Post  High  School  Educational  Choices  of  Public  and 
Parochial  Rhode  Island  High  School  Graduates- 1967 


School 


--  Public 
Parochial 

TOTAL 


Graduates 


Entered  4 Yr. 
College 


9,044,  2,970  (32.8%) 

^,385  758  (54.7V) 

10, ,429.  3,728  (35.7%) 


Entered  Other 
Post- Secondary^  School 

2,207^  (24.4%) 

315  (22o7%) 

2,522  (24.2%) 


Combined  College 
Other  Post- Secondary 

5,177  (57.2%) 

1,073  (77.4%) 

6,250  (59.9%) 


Source:  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 


Table  11  shows  that  35.77o  of  the  State's  current  graduates  entered  four- 
year  colleges  and  24.27,  enrolled  in  other  types  of  post- secondary  institutions 
such  as  trade  schools,  technical  schools,  or  junior  colleges.  Thus,  a total 
of  59.97,  of  the  students  continued  their  education  beyond  high  school. 
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Information  provided  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  indicates  that 
approximately  one-half  of  those  students  entering  a,  four-year  college  do  not 
complete  the  degree  requirements.  These  statistics  offer  further  evidence 

tf 

of  the  lack  of  realism  currently  underlying  program  choice  by  high  school 
students. 

Graduate  Follow-Up  of  1966  Vocational- Technical  Students 

Table  12,  Page  21 , provider-  information  relating  to  career  pursuits  of 

« 

students  graduating  from  present  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  Rhode 
Island . 

Of  the  600  graduates  in  June,  1966,  52%  or  313  were  available  for  employ- 

•*» 

ment , 27%  entered  the  armed  forces  and  187o  continued  full-time  schooling  a.t 
the  post- secondary  level.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  those  available  for  place- 
ment were  employed  in  an  occupa.tion  related  to  their  school  training,  and 
14/(,  were  employed  in  non- training- re  la, ted  occupa,tions . At  the  time  of  the 
follow-up,  47o  of  the  graduates  were  employed  part-time  and  only  1%  were 
unemployed. 

The  placement  percentage  of  Rhode  Island's  vocational  and  technical 

program  graduates' closely  parallels  the  national  average.  Fifty-two  per  cent 

of  the  1966  Rhode  Island  vocational  and  technical  graduates  were  available 

% 

for  placement,  and  587o  were  available  for  placement  nationally.  In  Rhode 
Island  817o  of  those  available  for  employment  were  placed  in  training  related 
occupations,  whereas  nationally  the  figure  was  80%. 

School  Dropouts  and  Retention 

In  estimating  retention  rates  from  fifth  grade  through  college  graduation 
for  the  years  1957  to  1969,  the  1966  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics  shows 


that  of  every  100  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade,  94  entered  the  ninth  grade. 
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Source:  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education,  December,  1966 


8l  entered  the  eleventh  grade,  7I  graduated  from  high  school,  38  entered 
college  and  only  19  are  likely  to  earn  a four-year  college  degree  in  I969. 

Such  data  clearly  indicate  that  something  more  must  be  done  for  the 
29  out  of  every  100  youngsters  who  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school,  and 
also  for  the  52  out  of  every  100  who  will  graduate  from  high  school,  but 
not  from  a four-year  college.  One  means  of  preparing  these  students  for 
more  productive  lives  is  to  provide  more  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational  and  technical  education  bpportunities . 

Among  the  several  major  re.  ‘’.'os  given  as  to  why  Rhode  Island  students 
drop  out  of  school  are  need  for  earnings,  lack  of  an  appropriate  curriculum 
and  academic  difficulty.  The  most  recent  statistics  compiled  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Education  reveal  that  60%  of  the  dropouts  left  school 
because  of  a lack  of  interest  in  their  programs  or  to  seek  employment.  This 
percentage  involves  aijnost  2,000  students  and  it  can  be  assumed  that  many 
of  these  left  school  because  the  limited  program  offerings  in  their  schools 
were  not  suited  to  their  needs. 

One  approach  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  an  effective  program  of 
vocational  guidance  which  will  identify  the  potential  dropout  while  he  is 
still  i.i^  school  and  advrse  him  of  uhe  benefits  which  will  be  derived  from  an 
occupational  curriculum. 

Vocational  education  provides  these  benefits  in  at  least  three  ways: 

1.  It  helps  keep  the  potential  dropout  in  school  by  offering  a 
program  more  meaningful  to  him. 

2.  It  permits  some  students  to  enroll  ’in  cooperative  type  programs 
in  which  they  can  "earn  while  they  learn." 

3.  It  helps  prepare  students  more  adequately  for  initial  employment 
if  dropping  out  is  inevitable. 


o 
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Summary 


There  is  considerable  disparity  between  the  educational  choices  of 
students  and  available  Job  opportunities  in  the  Ehode  Island  economy. 

Whereas  57.1*?^  of  high  school  students  prepare  for  college  entrance  and 
presumably  professional  careers,  only  lO.lfo  of  the  Ehode  Island  work  force 
is  in  the  professions.  To  compound  this  problem,  only  35* 7*?^  of  the  students 
in  college  preparatory  courses  actually  enroll  in  a four-year  college 
and  only  ^0%  of  these  finally  acquire  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Added 
to  this  lack  of  realism  is  the  tragic  record  of  students  leaving  high  school 
before  graduation. 

The  major  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  data  are: 

1,  While  it  is  not  intended  that  vocational  and  technical 
education  should  attract  students  away  from  college  preparation 
it  is  recognized  that  for  some  college  preparatory  students 
enrollment  in  technical  courses  will  serve  as  an  integrating 
factor  making  their  academic  subjects  more  meaningful, 

2,  Potential  school  dropouts  must  be  identified  as  early  as 
possible  and  appropriate  occupational  programs  establi-shed 
for  them, 

3,  The  capacity 'and  range  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
offerings  must  be  e:xpanded  at  both  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary levels  so  as  to  prepare  for  productive  employ- 


ment : 

a. 

students  in  high  school 

b. 

high  school  graduates 

c,- 

out  of  school  youth 

d. 

employed  or  unemployed  adults 

- 
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CHAPTER  IV 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  TRAINING  .WEEDS 

t 

As  has  been  stated  in  preceding  chapters,  any  atteiD.pt  to  estimate  the 

extent  to  which  education  should  provide  youth  with  occupational  training 

during  the  years  ahead  must  be  based  on  a number  of  factors.  Especially 

♦ 

significant  are  the  number  and  type  of  job  opportui^ities  which  are  expected 
.to  occur  in  Rhode  Island  during  the  next  five  years,  recommendations  of 
employers  and  new  and  emergr.ng  occupation's . 

The  Rhode  Island  Skill  Survey  - 1968  and  197J 

A skill  survey  conducted  this  past  year  by  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Employment  Security  represents  the  most  comprehensive  source  of  state- 
wide data  concerning  employment  and  expected  skill  shortages  and  is  a 
valuable  indicator  of  the  direction  toward  vfhich  occupational  training  pro- 
grams should  move.  This  study  covers  the  period  from  1968  through  1971  and  , 
is  based  on  manpower  need  estimates  secured  from  over  1300  Rhode  Island 
employers.  Supplementary  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey  was  pro- 
vided by  many  civic,  commfercial,  trade,  industrial  and  labor  organizations 
to  produce  a picture  of  the  expected  labor  supply  and  demand  developing  in 
Rhode  Island  in  I968  and  197I.  ' 

General  findings  of  the  study  reflect  a strong  confidence  for  a continu- 
ance of  the  economic  prosperity  which  began  gathering  momentum  in  Rhode  Island 
during  1963-  Employers  predict  an  overall  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  surveyed  industries  at  46,000  jobs  exclusive  of  replacement 
requirements  by  1971  - - a prediction  3-4  times  higher  than  that  forecast 
in  a i960  Department  of  Employment  Security  study. 
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Expansion  and.  replacement  needs  of  employers  will  require  filling  84,907 
jobs  over  the  five-year  period.  Since  in-plant  instructional  programs  are 
estimated  by  the  study  to  satisfy  only  of  these  requirements,  it  is  clear 
that «an  extensive  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  must  be 
implemented  if  the  State’s  labor  market  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  skilled  workers . 

Table  13 j Page  26,  shows  the  estimated  number  of  workers  which  will  be 
required  by  Rhode  Island  industry  during  the  years  immediately  ahead  for  jobs 
created  by  replacement  and  ex],)ansion.  Especially  relevant  is  the  column  at 
the  far  right  which. shows  thousands  of  job  opportunities  occurring  - - jobs 
for  which  Rhode  Island  workers  will  not  be  prepared  without  pre- employment 
training . 

% 

The  table  also  shows  clearly  that  the  training  plans  of  employers  will 
fall  far  short  of  producing  the- number  of  workers  needed  by  1971«  A total  of 
84,907  jobs  will  open.  Only  5,602  of  these  will  be  filled  by  in-plant  training 
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Thus,  79 3 305  jobs  must  be  filled  by  persons  trained  through  other  sources. 

While  Manpower  Development  Training  Programs  and  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
Courses  have  made  some  impact  by  producing  2,042  trained  workers  in  certain 
hard-to-fill  occupations,  such  as  machinist,  office  workers,  automobile 
mechanics  and  draftsmen,  during  the  past  five  and  one-half  years,  emphasis  of 
these  programs  has  been  shifted  recently  by  the  sponsoring  federal  agency  to 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

With  the  exception  of  office  education,  the  number  of  students  completing 
occupational  training  programs  in  privately  operated  schools  throughout  Rhode 
Island  is  insignificant;  nor  is  expansion  anticipated  in  this  area  of  potential 

V '■ 

training. 
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TABLE  13 

ANTICIPATED  WORKER  DEMAUD  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  - 1971 


Occupation 


Professional^  Technical 
& Managerial  Occupations 


Computer  Programmer 
Draftsman,  Civil 
Draftsman,  E^.ectrical 
Draftsman,  Mechanical 
Electrical  & Electronic  Technician 
Industrial  Engineering  Technician 
Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
Nurse,  Licensed,  Practical 
Nurse,  Professional 


Clerical  & Sales  Occupations 


Bookkeeper 

Clerk-Typist  (Clerical) 
Digital-Cornputor  Operator 
Duplicating-Machine  Operator 
Key  Pimch  Operator  , 

Salesman  (Except  Sales  Clerk) 
Secretary 

Stenographer  ' 

Teller  (Banking) 


Service  Occupations 


Chef,  Cook  & Baker  (H  & R) 

Dry  Cleaner  (Clean,  Dye  & Press) 
Meat  Cutter  & Butcher 
Nurse  Aide 


Processing  Occupations 


Baker 

Coremaker  & Molder  (Foundry) 
Furnace  Operator  (Nonfer.  Metal 
Alloys) 

Heat  Treater  II 

Injection-Molding  Machine  Operator 


Machine  Trades  O-ccupations 


Automobile  Mechanic 
Beamer  (Warper) 

Cloth-  Winder 

Engine  Lathe  Set-Up  Operator- 
Grinder  Operator 
Loomf ixer . 


\ 


o 

ERIC 


Survey 
Employment 
Oct . , 1966 


346 

376 

263 

464 

524 

423 

255 

1,370 

2,028 


1,907 

7,873 

234 

217 

96 

3,390 

4,720 

5,205 

825 


1,884 

575 

756 

1,938 


6l0- 

761 


169 

253 

543 


2,306 

1,271 

1,569 

344 

650 

549 


Expansion 
& Replace 
ment  Needs 
1971 


355 

167 

179 

324 

503 

239 

234 

1,128 


In-Plant 

Training 

Output 

1971 


100 

22 

11 

35 

124 

100 

26 

26 


26 


Unme 

Worke; 

Demand 

1971 


255 

i45 

168 

289 

379 

139 

208 


1,559 

3o4 

1,255 

730 

63 

667 

6,937 

185 

6,752 

284 

56 

228 

217 

10 

207 

155 

- 

155 

1,629 

46 

1,583 

2,771 

i45 

2,626 

3,335 

203 

3,132 

808 

13 

795 

1,791 

31 

1,760 

535 

- 

535 

214 

52 

162 

1,248 

30 

1,218. 

522 

52 

470 

636 

25 

611 

133 

12 

121 

337 

138 

199  ' 

515 

515 

2,710 

218 

2,492 

291 

17 

274  ’ 

703 

26 

677 

485 

25 

460  ; 

779 

87 

692  . 

684 

45 

639 

TABLE  13  (continued) 

ANTICIPATED  WORKER  DEMAND  IN  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS  - 1971 
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Occupations 

Survey 
Employment 
Oct.,  1966 

Expansion 
& Replace- 
ment Needs 

1971 

In-Plant 

Training 

Output 

1971 

Machine  Trades  Occupations 

Knitting  Machine  Operator 
Machine  Builder 
Machinist 

Maintenance  Mechanic  II 
. Milling  Machine  Set-Up  Operator 
Offset  Pressman 
Patternmaker 

Production  Machine  Operator 
Screw  Machine  Operator,  Production 
Set-Up  Man,  Screw  Machine  & 

Turret  Lathe 
Tool  & Die  Maker 
Weaver 

386 

666 

2,472 

2,706 

375 

485 

231 

3,777  ' 

449 

318 

1,661 

1,644 

588 

620 

2,119 

1,082 

447 

207 

66 

4,616 

563 

627 

1,318 

916 

35 

161 

107 

73 

12 

10 

215 

75 

76 
134 

66 

Bench  Work  Occupations 

Bead  Maker 
Cloth  Examiner 

Sewing  Machine  Operator  (Reg.  Equip.) 
Solder er.  Jewelry 

189 
590 
1,932 
795  ' ..  . 

209 

607 

1,464 

1,053 

17 

56 

10 

Structural  Work  Occupations 

Automobile  Body  Repairman 
Electrician 
Electronic  Mechanic 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Welder 

'”812 

1,747  ’ 
108 
487 
378 

1,015 

483 

113 

151 

X8'5 

99 

72 

46 

5 

Miscellaneous  Occupations 

> 

Con5)ositor 

Foreman,  All  Industries 

Photoengraver 

Truck  Driver,  Heavy 

398 
6,852 
274- 
l,84l  . 

175 

1,319 

52 

1,083 

22 

201 

4 

Unme' 

Work® 

Deman< 

1971 


588 

585' 

1,958 

975. 

374 
195  i 
56 

4,4oi ! 
488 

551' 
1,184 
850  i 


- 209  I 
590  [ 

1,408; 

1,043 


916 

4ii 

l46 

185 


153 

1,118 

48 

1,083 


Source:  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Employment  Security 
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Existing  vocational  ^nd  technical  programs  cannot  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  industry  and  commerce  as  outlined  above.  Even  uirh  th--  addition  of  eight 
new  secondary  facilities  and  the  expanded  post- secondary  program,  the  number  of 
graduates  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing  need.  Ways  and  means  must 
be  found  to  substantially  increase  tne  number  of  skilled  persons  in  our  economy 

Interview  Survey 

A series  of  interviews  with  employers  was  conducted  by  the  Vocational  and 
Technical  Division  staff  to  determine  the  views  of  employers  concerning  the 
role  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  Rhode  Island.  A representative 
sampling  of  employers  was  chosen  to  obtain  a wide  range  of  products  and/or 
services,  geographic  locations,  and  numbers  of  persons  employed.  Considerable 
information  was  derived  from  the  reactions  and  advice  offered  by  the  employers. 

Interviewers  presented  a brief  repprt  of  the  statewide  program  of  voca« 
tional  and  technical  education  to  the  employers,  and  then  questioned  them 
concerning  the  following: 

1.  What  is  the  reaction  of  the  employer  to  the  Rhode  Island  plan  for 
developing  vocational  and  technical  education? 

2.  What  training  plans  and/or  problems  does  the  employer  have? 

3.  What  is  the  employers  attitude  toward  training,  in-plant  and 
in- school? 

4.  Does  the  employer  have  problems  hiring  trained  help? 

5.  Does  the  employer  have  a need  for  supplementary  or  upgrading  training? 

6.  Does  the  employer  have  new  types  of  equipment  or  does  he  have  plans 
for  the  purchase  of  such  in  his  plant? 


Major  findings  were: 

1,  Employers  are  interested  and  concerned  about  the  Rhode  Island  program 
of  Yocational  and  technical  education. 

•2.  Employers  made  it  clear  that  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  and  assist 
in  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  State's  program. 

3.  There  is  a persistent  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  many  occupations 
throughout  the  State.  Recruitment  of  young  trained  workers  is 
extremely  difficult. 

'4 . Employers  generally  agree  on  the  merits  of  a combination  of  in- 
school  and  iri-plant  training  including  cooperative  education. 

5.  Quality  basic  or  general  education  for  vocational  and  technical 
students  is  needed. 

6.  Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  services  should  be  offered  to 
younger  students  in  order  to  familiarize  them,  with  the  world  of 

work . , ■ 

7.  There  is  a need  for  more  supplementary  and  upgrariing  tj^pe  of 
extension  courses  to  increase  the  skills  and  technical  knowledge 
of  employed  workers, 

8.  There  is  a continuous  for  higher  technical  skills  because 

of  new  sophisticated  equipment  and  higher  quality  standards. 

Nationally  Emerging  Occupations 

There  are  many  evidences  that  continued  scientific  break-through  and 
rapid  technological  development  will  not  only  bring  sharp  v:hanges  in  existing 
job  requirements  but  also  will  create  many  new  kinds  of  work. 

The  computer  is  entering  every  aspect  of  American  life  including  schools, 
medicine  and  business.  ’ Nuclear  facilities  will  be  expanded  grgatly  to  meet 
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the  surging  power  demand  of  the  space  age.  Approximately  three  times  the 

energy  presently  used  will  be  required  by  the  year  2,000.  Airplanes  capable 

of  traveling  4,000  miles  per  hour  will  require  new  materials.  Anti -pollution 

and  safety  measures  will  force  major  changes  in  design  and  production  of 

1 

automobiles.  Electronic  aids  and  computers  will  help  to  make  education  a 
life-long  process.  Medical  gains,  particularly  new  drugs,  will  reduce  heart 

A 

and  cancer  deaths  as  well  as  birth  defects.  Capability  for  both  nuclear  war 
and  smaller  size  conflicts  will  require  orbiting  weapons  and  greater  mobility 
of  ground  forces. 


Requirement  for  Technicians 

All  of  these  predicted  developments  indicate  chat  most  new  jobs  will 
require  that  workers  attain  a more  technological  background.  The  requirement 
for  technically  skilled  workers  in  the  United  States  viri^y^reach  nearly  one 
and  a half  million  by  1975  reprec^enting  an  increase  of  over  77“?^  from  the  I963 
employment  level. 
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Kinds  of  Technicians  Needed 

The  following  are  examples  of  new  kinds  of  technicians  needed  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  technological  development  but  for  which  training  programs  are  not 
well  developed: 

New  Types  of  Technicians  Present  Demand 

Bio-medical  hospital  • 50,000 


Electromechanical  100,000 
Electronic  Computer  Service  '•  - 20,000 
Communications  and  Telementry  10,000 
Computerized  drafting  5j000 


a 
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Numerically  Controlled  Machine  Tool  10,000 

Chemical  Manufacturing  Process  Control  5j000 

Agricultural  Production  and  Service  75 j 000 

Water  Pollu.tion  Control  Technicians  10,000 

* 


Total  285,000 


© 

Various  descriptive  names  are  given  to  the  different  kinds  of  technicians 


but  almost  all  of  them,  may  be  placed  within  the  following  general  classification: 


Physical  Science  and  Related  Engineering  Technologies 

Aeronautical  and  Aerospace 
Architectural  and  Building  Construction 
Civil  (.Highway  and  Structural) 

Chemical 

Electrical  and/or  Electronic 

Electro-.mechanical 

Instrumentation 

Mechanical,  Design  or  Production  (includes  Heating, 

Air-Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Plastics,  and  Welding) 
Metallurgical  (including  Ceramics) 

Mining  (including  Earth  Sciences) 

Nuclear 

••  Oceanographic  (Physical) 

Printing  (including  Photography  - Graphic  Arts) 

Radiological  (Physical) 


Biological  Science  Technologies 
Health  'and  Related  Technologies 


Dental  Hygienist 
Dental  Laboratory 
Inhallation  Therapist 

Occupational  and  Rehabilitation  Therapist  • 
Medical  Laboratory 

Nursing  (2-year  Diploma  or  Certificate) 
Radiological  (including  X-ray) 

Agricultural  and  Related'  Technologies 

Livestock  Production 

(Cattle,  Sheep,  Swing,  Horses) 

Dairy  Production 
Poultry 

Other  Specialized  Animal  ^?Science 
Diversified  Farm  Production 
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Fa.rm  Crop  Production 

(Field  Crops,  Forage,  Orchards  and  Vineyards,  Intensive 
Vegetable  Cvitnre) 

Ornamental  HorcicvJfrre 

(Nursery,  Floriculture,  Turf  Management , Arboraculture , 

Landscape  Development) 

Other  Specialized  Plant  Science 
Gra.in,  Feed,  Seed  and  Farm  Supply  Service 
Forestry 

Conservation,  Recreation,  and  Wildlife 
Soil  Science,  Reclamation,  and  Conservation 

Combined  Physical  and  Biological  Science  Technologies 

y 

Agricultural  Equipment 

(Farm  Machines  and  Mec i’anizat ion  Systems) 

Dairy  Products  Processing 
Food  Processing 

(Canning,  Drying,  Freezing,  Freeze  Drying,  etc.) 

Bio-medical  (HOvspital  and  Research)  Mechanisms 
Oceanographic 

(Fishing,  Mar icul turn , and  Other  Biological) 

Water  and  Environmental  Control  (Water  and  Waste  Water; 

Solid  Waste,  Atmosphere) 

Scientific  Data.  Processing 

The  foregoing  is  only  a partial  list.  It  could  well  include  Oceanographic, 

Radiological,  Nuclear,  Electro  Optical,  Urban  Planning,  Police  Science,  Fire 

Protection,  and  Air  Pollution  Technicians  - all  needed,  with  relatively  few  or 

virtually  none  being  tra.ined. 

■M 

Specia.l  Needs 

In  planning  future  vocational  and  technical  education  programs,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  to  consider  the  specia.l  training  needs  of  many  of  Rhode 
Island's  youth  and  adults.  One  of  the  ma.jor  provisions  of  the  Vocational  EducatiO' 
Act  of  L963  pertains  to  the  responsibility  of  the  State  and  local  communities  go 
provide  vocational  education  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  These  include 
people  who  have  academic,  socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regular  voca.tiona.1  education  programs.  While  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Program,  the.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program,  and  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  Program  should  continue  to  provide  training  for  some  of 
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those  with  special  training  needs,  vocational  education  should  be  prepared 
to  meet  their  occupational  training  requirements. 

0 

Summary 

Employment  projections  made  by  the  Department  of  Employment  Security 
indicates  that  Rhode  Island  can  anticipate  approximately  85,000  job  openings 
by  1971.  Since  ip.-plant  training  will  provide  preparation  fo..  workers  to 

fill  less  than  10%  of  the  openings,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a means  of 

« 

increasing  occupational  training  must  be  found.  The  results  of  the  employer 
interview  survey  conducted  by  the  Vocational  Division  staff  substantiate  the 
f^ct  that  programs  and  facilities  must  be  expanded  if  job  needs  are  to  be  met. 

A projection  of  emerging  occupations  indicates  that  training  for  the 
future  will  also  involve  more  technological  skills.  As  new  occupations  emerge, 
Rhode  Island's  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  must  be  capable 
of  providing  the  necessary  training. 


CHAPTER  t 


THE  RHODE  ISLATO)  PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

i 

Philosophy  and  Rationale  of  the  Rhode  Island  Program  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 

The  Administrative  Plan  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  in 

• - 

Rhode  Island  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  points  the  way 
to  an  overall  philosophy  of  an  effective  program.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  Board  that  schools  should  provide  the  kind- of  education  which  will 
produce  students  able  to  make  a meaningful  contribution  to  society,  to 
sustain  and  improve  both  the  State's  and  the  nation's  economy,  to  adapt 
to  change  as  change  is  demanded  of  them,  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  develop  their  own  greatest  potential,  and  to  lead  full  and 
rewarding  personal  lives. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  relationships  of 
economic  factors  and  trends  to  occupational  training  needs,  it  is  im- 
portant to  define  some  of  the  overall  purposes  and  aims  of  vocational 
education.  Very  basically  the  controlling  purpose  of  vocational  education 
is  to  fit.  persons  for  gainful  employment.  The  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, however,  does  not  take  the  place  of  general  academic  education; 
it  supplements  and  enhances  it  to  assist  those  students  who  want  pre- 
paration for  a chosen  occupation.  Vocational  education  is  a part  of  a 
well-rounded  program  of  studies  aimed  at  developing  competent  workers 
and  recognizing  that  the  American  worker ' should  also  be  comptent 
economically,  socially,  emotionally,  physically,  intellectually,  and 
in  a civic  sense. 

Vocational  education  helps  to  give  definite  purpose  and  meaning 
to  education  by  relating  training  to  specific  occupational  goals. 
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It  is  more- inclusive  than  training  for  job  skills;  it  develops  abilities 
understandings,  attitudes,  work  habiiBS,  and  appreciations  which  contribute 
to  a satisfying  and  productive  life. 

\ 

Vocational  education  for  adults  plays  an  essential  role  in  maintaining 

.r.  -V  • 

efficiency  in  production,  distribution  and  consumption,  and,  as  a consequence, 
a high  standard  of  living.  Adult  workers  in  any  fieO<.  through  training  in 
skills  and  knowledge  related  to  their  occupation  car  -idapt  themselves  to 
technological  advances  and  other  developments  in  thev,-'  field  of  endeavor, 
become  more  productive,  prepare  themselves  for  advancement,  and  increase  their 
earning  capacity. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  was  passed  by  the  88th  Congress  for 
the  p-urpose  of  maintaining,  extending,  and  improving  existing  programs  of 
vocational  education,  and  developing  new  programs,  so  that  persons  of  all  ages 
in  all  communities  will  have  ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining. 
The  1963  Act,  which  provides  about  $1,000,000  annually  for  program  development 


in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  states  that: 

1.  Programs  need  to  be  geared  to  immediate  and  projected  labor  market 
needs  - local.  State,  regional  and  national. 

2.  Programs  are  to  be  developed  for  all  non-prc -Sessional  occupations  - 
low  skill  to  high  skill. 

3«  Programs  are  to  be  developed  for  persons  of  all  ability  levels  - 
appropriate  to  their  capacities,  interests,  and  needs. 

4.  Programs  can  and  do  operate  in  all  kinds  of  institutions  - public 
and  private. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  lists  the  following  groups  of 
persons  to  be  served: 


1.  Vocational  education  for  persons  attending  high  school 


Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  completed  or  left 

high  school  and  who  are  available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation 

for  entering  the  labor  market 
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3. 
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Vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  and  who  need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve 
stability  or  advancement  in  employment 

4.  Specialized  vocational  education  for  persons  who  have  academic, 

socio-economic,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing in  the  regular  vocational  education  program 

Ihe  Design  of  the  Rhode  Island  Program  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education 

A central  concept  underlying  the  design  of  the  Ehode  Island  program 
is  that  appropriate  vocational  and  technical  educational  opportunities  of 
high  quality  should  be  readily  accessible  to  both  youth  and  adults  in*all 
communities  of  the  State  who  want  and  need  training  for  a chosen  occupation. 
Extensive  vocational  and  technical  program  development  is  under  way  in 
Rhode  Island  at  both  the  secondary  and  post- secondary  levels. 

Secondary  Level 

Recognizing  that  all  schools  cannot  justify  initiation  of  a full 
range  of  occupational  programs  in  terms  of  either  numbers  of  students  to 
be  served  or  cost,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I963  makes  provision 
for  area  vocational  schools  which  serve  a number  of  communities.  In  order 
to  make  diversified  occupational  offerings  of  high  quality  available  to 
all  secondary  school  students  in  !^ode  Island,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
has  designated  certain  comprehensive  or  vocational  and  technical  high 
schools  as  area  schools  to  serve  the  geographic  areas  in  which  they  are 
located.  A total  of  eight  area  vocational  and  technical  schools  are 
planned;  seven  of  these  schools  are  additions  to  coirprehensive  high  schools 
and  the  eight  is  a self-contained  vocational  and  technical  high  school. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  maximum  use  of 
the  area  school  facilities  be  made  by  the  communities  for  the  educational 
needs  of  adults  as  well  as  youth. 
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Througrx  agreement  be-cween  tne  St, ate  Board  of  Education  and  the 
school  comnii ttee  of  the  community  i.n  which  the  comprehensive  area  high, 
school  is  located,  the  school,  committee  will  be  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  and  the  State  Board  will  provide  certain  const ruction j 
renovation,  equipment  and  admini strative  and  -guidance  staffing.  The  self- 
contained  area  vocational  and  techr.dcal  school  in  the  Blackstone  Valley 
will  be  state-operated. 

Tuition  is  to  be  charged  by  the  area  school  to  the  sending  schoo.l 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the  per  capita  cost  of  operation.  Transportar 
tion  of  pupils  to  the  area  schools  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
committee  sending  the  pupil  to  the  area  school.  Map  1 indicates  the 
proposed  vccational  and  technical  facilities  and  the  coimnunities  they 
will  served 

Post -Secondary  Level 

■'■'The  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges  and  ''the  Board  of  Education 
are  committed  to  the  principle  of -qo.iT.itly  planned,  constructed  and  operated 
facilities  .for  the  junior  college  and  post -secondary  vocational  and 
technical  programs.  Such  cooperative  effort,  it  is  felt,. is  essential  to 
their  task  of  providing  the.  highest  quality  comprehensive  education  at 

lowest  possible  cost.  In  the  opinion  of  both  Boards  joint  oper.ation 
of  the  facilities  would  ensure  the  broadest  and-'^ost  effective  educational 
prbg.rams  of  the  youth  and  adults  of  .Piiode  Island,  would  provide  maximum 
service  to  business  and  industrial  establishments,  and  would  be  mere 
economical  than  separate  development  of  facilities,  since  the  partner- 
ship would  achieve  maximum  use  of  available  funds  and  resources  and  would 
avoid  duplication  of  essential  facilities.  Tentative  location  of  the  three 
junior  college  vocational  and  technical  facilities  is  presented  on  Map  1, 
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Present  Enrollment  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Programs 


During  the  1965“ 1967  school  yea,r,  2,007  Rhode  Island  students  were  enrolled 
in  secondary  vocational  education  and  220  students  were  enrolled  full-time  at 


the  post- secondary  levei.  Secondary  vocational  and  technical  enrollment  figures 
do  not  include  office  education  which  is  generally  a part  of  all  high  school 
curriculums;  nor  is  non- occupational  home  economics  education  enrollment  included 
Table  14  indicates  student  enrollment  by  occupa,tiona.l  area. 


TABLE  14 

Student  Enrollment  by  Occupation  ' rea. 

1966-1967 


Occupational  Area 


Agriculture 

Distributive  Education. 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics  (Wage  Earning  Only) 

Technical 

Trade  and  Industry 

TOTALS 


Secondarj^  Post 

10~  12 Se  cond  ary 


435 

0 

60 

0 

19 

114 

54 

0 

65 

96 

1,374 

15 

2,007 

220 

Source:  Rhode  I<^  • ^ad  Department  of  Education,  Vocational  Division 

Annual  Report  - 1967 

A survey  recently  completed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  city  is  in  many  ways  statistically  comparable  to  Rhode  Island,  indicates 
^that  at  least  60%  of  the  current  and  future  hi_.h  school  population  should  be 
given  some  occupational,  vocational,  or  technical  training,  other  than  the  four- 
year  college  preparatory-program.  In  another  study  conducted  in  Howard  County 
Maryland,  also  similar  to  Rhode  Islanc^  it  was  recommended  that  25%  of  the  total 
school  population  iji  grades  10-12  should  be  enrolled  in  vocational  trc.ining 


ko 


other  than  business  education.  Nationally,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  is  projecting  vocational  and  technical  enrollments  at  30*^  to  50^ 
by  1975. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  a National  Committee  Paper  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Educating  for  Work, 
recommends . that  vocational  and  technical  education  should  be  serving  between 
hoio  and  50*^  of  the  nation's  secondary  school  students. 

When  such  data  are  compared  with  Rhode  Island's  present  secondary  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  enrollment  of  2,007  or  5.3^  of  the  present  total 
enrollment,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  Rhode  Island  Program  must  grow 
considerably  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State's  youth  and  industry. 

The  projected  enrollment  of  5,684  or  13.7fo  in  I969,  which  includes - agri^ 
culture,  distributive  education,  home  economics  wage  earning  and  cooperative 
business  education  programs  in  comprehensive  high  schools,  is  listed  below.  An 
attempt  to  serve  more  than  5,684  at  the  secondary  level  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  in  I969  will  require  additional  construction  and  financing  as 
outlined  in  Chapter  VI. 

Projected  Enrollment  by  Districts  (I969) 

S 

Area  School  District  Capacity  I969 


Blacks tone  Valley 

Chariho 

Coventry 

East  Providence 

Newport 

Ponaganset 

Providence 

Warwick 


1,152 

405 

438 

482 

592 

315 

1,397 

903 


TOTAL  5^684 

Table  I5,  Page  42,  indicates  projected  fiscal  I969  capacity  by  occupational 
area  in  both  the  existing  and  committed  facilities  (Appendix  B contains  detailed 
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information  regarding  the  new  facilities) . All  new  facilities  are  being  planned 


and  constructed  to  provide  maximum  flexibility  in  order  to  accommodate  any  change 
in  occupational  demands.  Table  l6,  Pa|e  43,  shows  the  projected  number  of  gradu-’ 
ates  of  secondary  vocational  and  technical  programs  through  1973.  < 

Committed  Programs  - Post -Secondary  Level 

The  temporary  laboratory  and  classroom  space  located  at  Capitol  Industrial 
Center  in  Providence  will  serve  a total  of  352  vocational  and  technical  students 
each  year  through  fiscal  year  I97O.  The  Knight  Campus,  scheduled  to  open  in 

Warwick  in  September,  1971,  will  accommodate  4^0  students  per  year.  The  increase 

. 

of  98  students  served  at  the  Warwick  facility  is  made  possible  through  the  use 
of  additional  classroom  space  not  available  at  the  temporary  facility.  The  450 
vocational  and  technical  students  to  be  served  at  the  Knight  Campus  represents 
15^  of  the  entire  institution's  enrollment  cf  3,000  students. 


TABLE  15 
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PROJECTED  STUDENT  CAPACITY  BY  OCCUPATIONAL 
AREA  IN  SECONDARY  FACILITIES  w 1969 


^ 

Present  Committed 

Occupational  Area  Facilities  Facilities  Total 


Air  Conditioning  & Heating 
Aircraft  Mechanics 
Auto  Body 
Auto  Mechanics 
Bartering 

Business  Occupations 

Carpentry 

Commercial  Art 

Cosmetology 

Data  Processing 

Distributive  Education 

Drafting 

Electric  - Electronics 

Electrical 

Electronics 

Electro-Mech.  Maintenance 

Fashion  Design 

Food  Service 

Graphic  Arts 

Health  Occupations 

Home -Economics  (Wage  Earning) 

Horticulture  « A^ieulture 

Industrial  Chemistry 

Instrumentation 

Industrial  Finishing 

Machine  Process 

Metal  Fabrication 

Painting 

TOTAL 


36 

36 

36 

36 

144 

l44 

60 

308 

368 

650 

36  . 

36 

84 

734 

81 

216 

297 

184 

184 

108 

108 

164 

164 

780 

144 

924 

468 

468 

216 

216 

56 

36 

92 

42 

72 

ll4 

36 

36 

36 

36 

108 

108 

108 

108 

204 

192 

192 

204 

210 

2.44 

354 

4o 

4o 

36 

36 

84 

36 

36 

324 

4o8 

29 

108 

137 

32 

36 

68 

2,228 

3,456 

5,684 

Source:  Rhode  Island  De^partment  of  Education 


TABLE  l6 


PROJECTED  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  OF  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  PROGRAMS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

1968  - 1973 


Agriculture  and  Related 
Air  Conditioning  & Heating 
Aircraft  Mechanics 
Auto  Body 
Auto  Mechanics 
Bartering 

Caipentry/Cabinetmaking/Bgattuilding 

Commercial  Art 

Cooperative  Business  Program 
Cosmetology 
Data  Processing 
Distributive  Education 
Drafting 

Electric  - Electronics 

Electro  - Mechanical  Maintenance 

Fashion  Design 

Graphic  Arts 

Food  Service 

Health  Occupations 

Home  Economics  (Wage  Earning) 

Industrial  Chemistry 

Industrial  Finishing 

Instrumentation 

Machine  Processes 

Metal  Fabrication 

Painting 


'68 

'69 

'70 

'71 

'72 

'73 

TOTAL 

l4i 

l4i 

l4i 

l4l 

l4l 

l4i 

846 

- 

- 

- 

12 

12 

12 

36 

-■ 

- 

- 

18 

18 

18 

54 

12 

12  ■ 

30 

54 

54 

54 

216 

57 

75 

113 

i43 

i43 

i43 

674 

- 

- 

12 

12 

12 

12 

48 

59 

77 

89 

119 

119 

119 

582 

13 

13 

29 

53 

53 

53 

214 

- 

290 

380 

470 

560 

650 

2350 

12 

12 

24 

36 

36 

36 

156 

11 

29 

4i 

67 

67 

67 

282 

l4o 

290 

315 

34o 

365 

390 

l84o 

19 

31 

54 

98 

98 

98 

398 

78 

96 

132 

174 

174 

174 

828 

- 

- 

- ^ 

12 

12 

12 

36 

- 

- 

12 

12 

12 

12 

48 

25 

25 

25 

37 

37 

37 

186 

- 

18 

30 

42 

42 

42 

174 

12 

30 

30 

78 

78 

78 

306 

18 

18 

28 

4i 

55 

68 

228 

- 

- 

13 

26 

26 

26 

91 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

72 

- 

- 

■ - 

18 

18 

18 

54 

54 

72 

ll4 

156 

156 

156 

708 

11 

11 

23 

53. 

53 

53 

204 

6 

6 

12 

12 

12 

12 

60 

Source:  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 


Facility  Funding!: 


Table  17 j Page  45 j shows  total  funds  available  for  construction  and 
expenditures  through  1969.  Of  the  $15,439,315  available  for  the  building 
program,  the  State  provided  $12,000,000  and  the  Federal  government  pro- 
vided $3,439,315.  Table  I8,  Page  46,  indicates  the  distribution  of  federal 
funds  by  fiscal  year  and  construction  project/ 

Summary 

Rhode  Island's  program  of  vocational  and  technical  education  served 
2,007  secondary  students  and  220  post -secondary  students  during  the  I966- 
1967  school  year.  When  the  presently  planned  building. program  is  completed, 
a total  of  5,684  secondary  students  and  584  post- secondary  students  will  1 

be  served  by  vocational  and  technical  education.  This  expansion  will  require 
expenditure  of  all  currently  available  Federal  and  State  fund.-  ^ $15^^39, 315 
through  June  30,  I969) . 

As  indicated  above,  Rhode  Island's  vocational  and  technical  education 
facilities  served  2,007  students  or  5-3fo  of  the  grade  10-12  "enrollment  during  ~ 
the  school  year  I966-I967.  Upon  completion  of  the  present  building  program, 
Rhode  Island  will  have  the  capability  of  serving  5,684  students  or  13.7*^  in 
secondary  vocational  and  technical  education.  While  this  increase  appears 
substantial,  it  should  be  noted  that  a decreasing  percentage  of  students 
will  be  served  as  the  grade  10-12  population  increases. 

When  one  compares  the  projected  number  of  graduates  from  the  existing  j 
and  presently  panned  facilities  with  the  projected  number  of  skilled  workers  1 
needed  as  shown  in  Chapter  IV,  it  can  be  regidily  seen  that  vocational  and 
technical  education  needs  further  expansion.  Chapter  VI  outlines  a recom- 

J 

mended  expansion  program  and  shows  projected  costs  for  such  expansion. 
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TABLE  17 


FUNDING  OF  EHODE  ISLAND'S  COMMITTED 
PROGRAM  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  FACILITIES 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  I969 


Source  of  Funds 

Vocational  Education  Expansion  and  Development 
Program  of  1963  (CH.  78,  P.L.  1964) 

Appropriation  - Regional  Vocational  Schools 
(CH.  8,  P.L.  1964) 

Act  Authorizing  Additional  Funds  for 
Blackstone  Valley  School  ^ 

Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
Estimated  Federal  Funds 

Total  Available  to  Fund  Committed  Program 

Proposed  Expenditures 
Planning  Studies 
Corliss  Park  Vocational  School 
Post-Secondary  Facility  - Warwick 
Post-Secondary  Facility  - Blackstone  Valley 
Providence  Area  School 
Newport  Area  School 
Chariho  Area  School 
Coventry  Area  School 
Warwick  Area  School 
East  Providence  Area  School 
Ponaganset  Area  School 
Blackstone  Valley  Area  School 
Contingency 

Total  Cost  of  Committed  Program 


$ 8,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

3,439,313 

13,439,313 


$ 68,000 
110,000 
3,000,000 

__  280,000 

2.123.000 

873.000 

773.000 
8l4,o66 

1.300.000 

730.000 
749,300 

^000,000 

392,949 

13,439,313 


Source:  Khode  Island  Department  of  Education 
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TABLE  18 
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FEDERAL  FUNDS  ENCUMBERED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1969 

t 

1965 

Jr.  College  Vocational  and  Technical  Prograia 

$ 

577,800 

1966 

t 

Chariho  Regional 

250,000 

Rogers  High  (Newport) 

250,000 

Central  High  (Hanley  Education  Center,  Providence) 

283.382 

$ 

7B3,3te 

1967 

Coventry  High 

$ 

376,066 

Central  High  (Hanley  Education  Center,  Providence) 

300,000 

1 

East  Providence  High 

173.575 

1 

> . 

$ 

849,64r 

;[  - 

1968 

(Estimated) 

East  Providence  High 

$ 

176,^25 

Warwick  High 

r 

495.575 
.^72,000  ' 

n 

1969 

(Estimated) 

Warwick  High 

$ 

250,000 

Ponaganset  Regional 

r 

306.492 

556.492 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

$3,439,315 

Source:  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  FINANCING 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  Rhode  Island  Economy;  The  Rhode  Island  economy  has  enjoyed  increased 

» prosperity  since  1963.  Low  unemployment  rates  and  industry-wide  employment 
gains  have  characterized  the  expansion.  Since  the  general  outlook  ii  for  a 
continuation  of  the  State's  economic  advancement,  Rhode  Island's  vocational 

•ir 

and  technical  education  program  must  be  geared  to  sustain  and  promote  a 
healthy  economy. 

i 

2.  Population  and  Enrollment:  The  overall  population  and  secondary  school 

enrollment  in  Rhode  Island  will  continue  to  increase  during  the  next  five 
years  in  seven  of  the  eight  area  vocational  and  technical  school  districts. 
Population  growth  figures  by  age  group  suggest  various  types  of  training 
needs.  The.  State  vocational  and  technical  education  program  must  adapt  to 
the  training  and  education  needs  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  their  personal 
or  employment  status. 

3.  High  School  Curriculum  and  Post- Secondary  Career  Choices:  There  is  a 

great  disparity  between  curriculum  choices  of  high  school  students  and 
emplo)nnent  level  distribution  in  the  labor  force.  Also,  a serious  dispro- 
portion exists  between  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  a high  school 
college  preparatory  curriculum  and  the  number  who  actually  enter  and  complete 
the  four-year  college  program. 

4.  Employment  Needs:  Results  of  the  recent  skill  survey  conducted  by  the 

Department  of  Employment  Security  indicate  that  there  will  be  a demand  for 
84,907  workers  to  meet  expansion  and  replacement  labor  needs  through  1971. 
In-plant  training  programs  will  provide  only  5,600  workers  leaving  a training 
need  in  more  than  79,000  positions. 


At  the  completion  of  the  present  building  program  in  1969,  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs  will  be  capable  of  enrolling  6,248  students 
and  capable  of  graduating  2,493  trained  students  annually.  When  business 
education  program  graduates  are  added  to  this  figure,  a.  total  of  6,275 
trained  students  will  be  entering  the  labor  force  each  year.  Despite  this 
substantial  contribution  to  the  skilled  labor  market,  existing  and  presently 
planned  vocational  and  technical  programs  will  continue  to  fall  far  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  students  and  industry. 

5.  Recommended  Percentages  of  Secondary  Students  to  be  Served:  It  is 

C 

recommended  that  Rhode  Island's  program  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion be  expanded  to  serve  17%  of  the  secondary  enrollment  by  1970  and  20% 

« 

by  1973.  Such  an  objective  is  demanded  by  the  State's  projected  economic 
and  population  growth,  the  diminishing  need  for  unskilled  workers  and  the 
personal  needs  of  students.  When  compared  with  national  data,  and  studies 
from  other  States,  the  above  percentages  represent  a realistic  Objective 
for  Rhode  Island. 

Aid  to  Local  Communities;  Rhode  Island  has  traditiona.lly  aided  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  in  local  communities  through  the  reimbursement 
of  operating  expenses  incurred  by  the  vocational  and  technical  program. 

As  the  number  of  programs  increase  and  the  demand  on  the  property  tax  base 
also  increases,  it  becomes  more  and  more  a.pparent  that  local  communities 
will  fine  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  financially  sustain  the  quality 
programs  envisioned  for  Rhode  Island's  area  vocational  and  technical 
facilities.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  aid  to  local  communities 
for  the  operation  of  area  vocational  and  technical  programs  be  increased. 


7 • Distributive  and  Office  Occupations  Programs;  . Data  from  surveys  and 
interviews  with  various  Rhode  Island  business  establishments  indicate  that 
one  of  the  State’s  most  rapidly  growing  occupational  areas  is  in  the  field 
of  product  distribution.  The  surveys  further  suggest  that  we  can  anticipate 
a large  increase  in  clerical  and  office  related  occupations. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  distributive  and  business  cooperative 
education  programs  continue  to  be  expanded  in  comprehensive  high  schools  and 
that  such  expansion  of  local  programs  be  encouraged  by  providing  school  dis- 
tricts with  reimbursement  from  Federal  and  State  funds. 

8.  Post-Secondary  Programs;  Data  in  Chapter  III  indicate  that  while  4,689 
secondary  students  or  57.lfo  of  the  1967  graduating  class  was  enrolled  in  the 
college  preparation  curriculum,  only  3,728  or  35.7fo  of  these  actually  entered 

a four-year  college.  In  addition  to  assisting  the  large  percent.age  of  students 
who  prepare  for  a four-year  college  but  do  not  attend,  post-secondary  vocational 
and  technical  education  must  be  prepared  to  serve  those  students  that  will  drop 
out  of  the  four-year  college  (national  figures  show  50^)  and  those  graduates  of 
business,  general  and  vocational  and  technical  curriculums  who  desire  a post- 
secondary education. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  f^pilities  be  developed  to  serve  an  addi- 
tional 625  post-secondary  students  in  1973  and  an  additional  400  in  1975,  and 
that  the  temporary  campus  in  Providence  be  maintained  until  the  proposed  625 
student  facility  opens  in  1973* 

9.  Adult  Education  Programs;  Population  data  indicate  that  adults  ages  23  to 
44,  the  State’s  most  productive  working  group,  and  the  older  working  group,  ages 
45-64,  will  increase  substantially.  In  view  of  rapidly  changing  technology, 
there  will  be  a constant  need  for  retraining  and  upgrading  of  the  specialized 
skills  and  competencies  of  both  of  these  groups  if  they  are  to  remain  competent 
and  productive  workers . 
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It  is  therefore  recommended  that  aid  to  local  communities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  adult  vocational  and  technical  programs  in  area  facilities  be  increased. 

10.  State  Staff;  During  school  year  1966-1967  a total  of  2,007  students  were 
enrolled  in  secondary  and  220  in  post- secondary  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion. With  completion  of  the  present  building  program  and  expansion  of  existing 
programs,  a,  total  of  5,684  students  will  be  enrolled  at  the  secondary  level  and 
564  at  the  post- secondary  level.  Assuming  expansion  to  the  extent  recommended, 
a total  of  9,000  students  at  the  secondary  level,  1,589  at  the  post- secondary 
level,  and  10,272  at  the  adult  level  can  be  accommodated. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  tha.t  as  program  a.ctivity  increases,  the  State 
vocational  and  technical  staff  be  increased  accordingly.  Three  professional 
staff  members  and  two  clerical  assistants  will  be  required  by  1971. 

Financing  the  Recommended  Program 

The  following  assumptions  were  made  in  developing  the  financial  projections 
contained  in  Tables  19-21: 

1.  Construction  and  equipment  costs  will  increase  at  an  annually 
compounded  rate  of  5.7%. 

2.  Operating  costs  will  increase  at  an  annually  compounded  rate  of  5%. 

3.  Debt  service  will  include  an  interest  rate  of  4 l/87o  on  outstanding 
indebtedness  and  principal  amortized  at  the  rate  of  57,  per  year. 

Table  19,  Page  51,  indicates  projected  capital  expenditures  necessary  to 
implement  recommendations  5 and  8 above.  Recommendation  #8  does  not  reflect 
the  extent  of  need  for  all  post- secondary  education  but,  rather,  indicates 
the  capacity  of  facilities  recommended  for  vocational  and  technical  programs 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  Board 


of  Trustees. 


TABLE  19 


PROJECTED  CAPITAL  EXfMDITURES 

SECONDARY  AND  POST- SECTARY  VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

~ ' ■ — — — — . ..... 

Se c ondar V- Append ix  C- 1 


Stage  II  1970*71  School  Year 

1524  Additional  Students 

Stage  III  1973-74  School  Year 

1792  Additional  Students 


Post- Secondarv- Appendix  C- 2 

Stage  II  1972-73  School  Year 

625  Additional  Students 

Stage  III  1975-76  School  Year 

400  Additional  Students 

Projected  Capital  Expenditures 


$ 5,862,188 


7.389.358 

$13,251,546 


$ 5,138,779 

3.713.850 
$ 8,852,629 

TOTAL  $22.104.175 


The  above  funds  can  be  provided  as  follows: 

Bond  Issue  November  1968: 

Secondary 
Post- Secondary 


$ 5,862,188 
5.138.779 
$11.000.967 


Bond  Issue  November  1970: 


$ 7,389,358 
3.713.850 
$11.103.208 


Secondary 
Post- Secondary 
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Projections  of  capital  expenditures  are  based  on  recent  estimates  and  actual 
expenditures  for  the  constructing  and  equipping  of  facilities  in  Rhode  Island's 
present  building  program  and  have  been  verified  as  far  as  possible  by  Comparison 
.with  similar  construction  experiences  in  other  States. 

Stage  II  at  the  secondary  level  refers  to  providing  facilities  to  serve 
17%  of  the  total  enrollment  by  1970.  Stage  III  ab*  the  secondary  level  refers  I 

to  providing  facilities  for  20%  of  the  enrollment  by  1973.  | 

Stage  II  at  the  post- secondary  level  refers  to  accommodating  an  additional  1 
625  students  by  1973  and  Stage  III  refers  to  serving  another  400  students  by 
1975.  j 

Table  20,  Page  53,  illustrates  projected  operating  costs  by  type  of  expendi*| 
ture  and  fiscal  year  through  1973.  Projections  are  based  on  recent  budget  esti- 
mates and/or  actual  expenditures  for  operations, 

- # 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  projected  expenditures  increase  to  a total 
of  $7,732,546  in  1973,  35%  of  that  amount  or  $2,731,210  represents  debt  service. 

Table  21,  Page  54,  provides  an  indication  of  projected  expenditure  by 
fiscal  year  and  source  of  funding.  Fe'j.2ral  funds  have  been  conservatively 
estimated  to  remain  constant  because  of  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  method 
of  projecting  an  increase  in  such  funding. 

Details  of  computations  used  in  arriving  at  amounts  in  Tables  19-21  can 
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be  found  in  Appendix  C. 
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TOTAL  PROJECTED  OPERATING  EXPENDITURES  $2.251.195  $3.661.410  $5.271.668  $6.283.201  $7.732.546 
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TABLE  21 

PROJECTED  OPEEIATING  EXPENDITURES 
BY  FISCAL  YEAR  AND  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE 


FISCAL 

YEAR 

TOTAL 

STATE 

FUNDS 

FEDERAL 

FUNDS 

1969 

$2,251,195 

$1,649,764 

$ 601,431 

1970 

3,661,410 

2,896,436 

7 64  .,.974 

1971 

5,271,668 

4,113,745 

1,157,923 

1972 

6,283,201 

5,125,278 

1,157,923 

1973 

$7,732,546 

$6,574,623 

$1,157,923 

•m 
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APPENDIX  A 


1966  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENT  TOTALS  BY  COMMUNITIES  IN 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  - GRADES  10-12 


- Area  School  District 

Public 

Non-Public 

State  Operated 

Total 

Blackstone  Valley  Area  School 

Central  Falls 

429 

232 

1 

662 

Cumberland 

1,015 

83 

2 

1,100 

Lincoln 

624 

124 

12 

760 

North  Smithfield 

242 

128 

3 

373 

Pawtucket 

2,388 

612 

2 

3,002 

Smithfield 

338 

135 

11 

484 

Woonsocket 

1?207 

433 

27 

1?667 

TOTAL 

6,243 

1,747 

58 

8,048 

Chariho  Regional  Area  School 

**Charlestown 

4 

0 

4 

**Hopkinton 

— 

1 

0 

1 

*Narr agans  ett 

-- 

24 

5 

29 

New  Shoreham 

20 

0 

0 

20 

**Richmond 

— 

2 

1 

3 

South  Kingstown 

721 

60 

7 

788 

Westerly 

674 

27 

19 

720 

Chariho  Regional 

437 

-- 

437 

TOTAL 

1,852 

118 

32 

2,002 

*Attend  South  Kingstown  High  School 
**Attend  Chariho  Regional 


• Coventry  Area  School 


Coventry  845 

East  Greenwich  429 

*Exeter 

North  Kingstown  838 

*West  Greenwich 


TOTAL  2,112 


76 

15 

936 

45 

1 

475 

3 

3 

6 

42 

0 

880 

1 

0 

1 

167  19  2,298 


*No  High  School 


APPENDIX  A (continued) 


1966  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENT  TOTALS  BY  COMMUNITIES  IN 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  - GRADES  10-12 


Area  School  District 

Public 

East  Providence  Area  School 

Barrington 

882 

Bristol 

648 

East  Providence 

1,751 

Warren 

379 

TOTAL 

3j66o 

Newport  Area  School 

*Jamestown 

*Little  Compton 

Middletown 

640 

Newport 

1,219 

Portsmouth 

504 

Tiverton 

196 

TOTAL 

2,559 

*No  High  School 

Pohaganset  Area  School 

Burrillville 

363 

*Foster 

*Glocfester 

mm  mm 

Scituate 

346 

Ponaganset  Regional 

360 

TOTAL 

1,069 

^Attend  Ponaganset  Regional  High  School 

Providence  Area  School 

Johnston 

688 

North  Providence 

713 

Providence 

5,196 

TOTAL 

6,597 

Non -^Public  State  Operated  Total 


110 

l4 

1,006 

93 

11 

752 

250 

15 

2,016 

54 

1 

434 

507 

4i 

4,208 

51 

0 

51 

2 

0 

2 

88 

0 

728 

285 

1 

1,505 

189 

0 

693 

54 

4 

254 

669  5 3^233 


26 

5 

39^ 

2 

2 

4 

6 

1 

7 

20 

2 

368 

— 

360 

54 

10 

1,133 

203 

■ 27 

918 

270 

12 

995 

1,426 

3 

6^625 

1,899 

42 

8,538 

APPEiroiX  A (continued) 


1966  ACTUAL  EimOLLiyiEOT  TOTALS  BY  COI4MIMITIES  IN 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  - GRADES  10-12 


Area  School  District 

Public 

Non-Public 

State  Operated 

Total 

Warwick  Area  School 

Cranston 

2,893 

463 

33 

3,389 

Warwick 

3,^7 

480 

33 

3,960 

West  Warwick 
.# 

836 

120 

22 

978 

TOTAL 

7,176 

1,063 

88 

8,327 

37,787 


GRAND  TOTAL 


31,268 


6,224 


- Architect 


o 
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CHARIHO  AREA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  FACILITY 


Program  Area 

Sq.  Ft. 
Area 

student 

Capacity 

Movable 

Equipment 

1. 

Electrical  -■  Electronics  1,800 

18 

$ 20,000 

2. 

Carpentry 

2,500 

18 

20,000 

3. 

Machine  Processes 

2,4oo 

18 

50,000 

4. 

Automotive 

3,4oo 

18 

20,000 

5. 

Food  Service 

2,500 

18 

35,000 

6. 

Health  Occupation 

1,600 

18 

10,000 

7. 

Drafting 

i,6oo 

24 

7,500 

8. 

Data  Processing 

1,250 

18 

4,500 

Classroom 

750 

30 

1,800 

Administration 

6oo 

i,4oo 

Service 

7,000 

TOTALS 

25,400 

180  ' 

$ 170,200 

Budget 

Construction;  Site  Development;  Utilities;  Fixed  Equipment; 

(Totals)  

. . . $ 525,000 

Architectural  Fee  . . 

. . . 46,000 

Equipment  

. . . 170,200 

Contingency  

. . . 33,800 

Project  Cost $ 775,000 


I 

o 

ERIC 
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